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GENERALS  BURGEVINE  AND 
WARD. 

Our  latest  advices  from  China  mention  the 

DROWNING  WHILE  IN  IRONS  OF  GENERAL  Bui:G'.:- 
vine,  the  Chief  of  the  Taepings,  whose  portrait  is 
here  given.  Bukgevine  was  a New  Yorker,  and 
went  to  China  several  years  since.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  1861  a Bostonian  named  Ward, 
whose  portrait  we  also  give,  organized  a force  of 
American  and  Chinese  soldiers,  under  Europeau  and 
Chinese  officers,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  tribe  of 
barbarians  known  as  the  Taepings.  This  force  was 
for  the  defense  of  Shanghai,  and  was  commanded 
by  Ward.  Burgevine  was  Ward’s  second  in 
command,  and  succeeded  the  latter  when  Ward 
was  killed  in  October,  18G2. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Chinese  Governor  of 
the  province,  by  delaying  to  pay  Burgevine’s  sol- 
diers, excited  a revolt  among  them,  the  General 
taking  sides  with  his  men.  Burgevine  took  vio- 
lent measures  to  obtain  the  money  to  pay  his  men, 
and  was  ordered  to  resign  his  command,  which  lie 
refused  to  do.  The  result  of  the  quarrel  was  that 
Buugf.vine  with  a portion  of  his  men  went  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Taeping  rebels.  Be  subsequently 
had  quite  a number  of  actions  against  his  old  com- 
mand, now  led  by  Major  Gordon,  and  was  rather 
roughly  handled  sometimes.  He  found  it  quite  as 
difficult  to  get  along  with  Chung  Wung,  the  Tae- 
ping leader,  as  with  the  Governor  of  Shanghai,  and 
by  means  of  spies  he  informed  Gordon  that  he 
would  surrender  himself,  and  as  many  Europeans 
as  he  could  induce  to  follow  him,  if  pledges  would 
be  given  of  security  to  his  life.  Gordon  gave  the 
pledges.  Accordingly  Burgevine  -surrendered  ; 
the  pledges  at  first  were  kept,  but  finally  were  Iro 
ken,  and  Burgevine  was  recently  drowned  in  iron.-, 
thus  closing  his  xexy  eventful  career. 

The  Taeping  rebellion  commenced  in  1860.  Tin 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  Siu  Tsuen,  was  an  ■“ 
strutted  «w»v«r^to  Christianity.  In  1833  lie  had 
received  from  an  American  missionary  a >a-  kage 
of  tracts  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  put  in 
Lis  pocket,  and  thought  no  more  of  them  until  five 
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\eirs  later,  when,  after  a violent  illness,  during 
which  lie  hail  seen  visions  and  uttered  prophetic 
rhapsodies,  his  notice  was  attracted  to  the  package. 

11a  read  trie  tracts  with  avidity,  and.  connecting 
them  with  his  v.aions.  Me  set  oat  to  make  converts 
to  his  new  religion.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
200D  adherents  ip  the  single  district  ot  Kevei.  llis 
at’empts  to  overthrow  the  temples  and  rites  of  an 
idolatrous  worship  created  so  great  excitement  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  private  life.  The 
Insurrection  of  18‘>0,  starting  among  the  restless 
and  wretched  people  of  the  province  of  Canton,  soon 
became,  under  his  leadership,  a formidable  reiiell- 
lon.  It  was  styled  the  Taeping  (or  Peace)  rebell- 
ion. In  four  months  he  had  a powerful  and  dis- 
ciplined army.  He  assumed  th9  title  of  Tuts 
W asg  (King  of  Heaven),  and  declared  himself  the 
brother  of  Ciikist.  lie  und  his  art>  y cam  d every 
thing  before  them,  in  1853  even  he  great  city  of 
Nankin  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  put  to  death  the 
inhabitants  to  the  number  of2U,000.  Nankin  then 
became  the  Taeping  capital.  Having  accomplished 
thu$  much,  the  terrible  fanatic  retired  into  absolute 
seclusion.  In  the  mean  time  the  Imperialists  were 
besieging  his  capital,  and  nearly  drove  TiknWanq 
and  his  followers  to  starvation.  Jn  this  emergency 
the  Taeping  chief  composed  a doxology,  which  was 
shott  ed  by  his  army  daily,  the  more  vehemently  as 
the  rations  grew  more  scanty.  Finding  no  relief 
in  this  religions  exercise,  Tikn  Wang  tried  what 
virtue  there  might  be  in  a sortie  against  the  be- 
siegers. This  was  successful,  and  Tien  Wang 
(or.  rather,  Chcng  Wcng,  bis  military  lieutenant) 
attacked  Shanghai , but  the  English  naval  force  de- 
fended the  city  with  their  navy,  and  made  great 
havoc  among  the  rebels.  The  rebels  were  leisurely 
in  their  movements,  and  during  the  war  between 
the  allied  forces  (France  and  England)  and  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor,  which  terminated  in  1860,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  plundering  the  region  about 
their  capital. 

Since  1860  they  have  been  more  active.  Decem- 
ber 9,  1861,  they  captured  Ningpo,  and  butchered 
the  native  inhabitants  without  mercy.  They  then 
moved  against  Shanghai,  in  defiance  of  the  notice 
given  liy  France  and  England  that  they  should  de- 
fend the  city  The  rebels  now  began  to  lose  ground. 

A number  of  French  and  English  officers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  Government.  But  none  of 
these  were  so  distinguished  as  the  American  Gen- 
eral Wakd,  who  was  mortally  Wounded  September 
20,  18C2,  in  an  engagement  with  th?  Taepiugs  near 
Ningpo. 

The  Taepings  retained  their  capital,  though  they 
lost  the  important  city  of  Soochow  December  6, 
1863.  There  was  a general  massacre  of  Taepings 
upon  the  fall  of  the  city,  very  much  like  that  which 
recently  followed  the  Jamaica  riots  Th?  war  was 
continued  in  1864.  •The  Taepings  lost  whole  prov- 
inces and  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  but  they  were 
reinforced,  and  traveled  without  provisions,  devasta- 
ting the  villages  and  committing  frightful  atrocities 
- their  mur.-h  show-inn  no  mercy  even  to  foreign- 
ers. Finally,  however,  Nunkin.  the  reliel  capital, 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialisms  July  19.  t*«j. 
Ciicno  Wvxa,  the  highest  militarv  mef  of  the 
l impings,  was  aiso  captured.  e ,u  Wi,s  ** *'nt  into  a 
thousand  pieces”  in  NW From  this  time, 
though  the  laepini'-  Keep  up  the  war,  they  have  lost 
conti—*Jby.  a the  rebellion  is  nearly  smothered. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Sate  it  i»ay,  January  20,  18G6., 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  POSITION. 

THOSE  who  arc  disposed  to  consider  the 
President's  action  in  relieving  his  Provi- 
sional Governors,  and  authorizing  those  lately 
elected  in  the  Southern  States  to  exercise  their 
functions,  as  hasty  and  even  discourteous  to 
Congress,  should  remenjber  that  it  is  merely 
another  essential  s'.ep  hi  the  course  which  he 
has  pursued  as  ComiuduJer-in-Uhief.  The 
President  properly  wishes  all  the  conditions  of 
* his  experiment  to  be  satisfied,  and  he  does  not 
assume  to  dictate  in  any  least  degree  to  Con- 
gress. 

What  was  the  problem  he  offered  to  the  un- 
organized States?  It  was  to  present  to  Con- 
gress a form  of  government  which  Congress 
could  properly  recogtlize  as  Republican;  and 
it  was  essential  to  its  complete  presentation  that 
it  could  be  seen  in  operation.  Therefore  ho 
has  authorized  the  governments  to  go  into  ac- 
tion. But  he  has  neither  promised  that  Con- 
gress shall  recognize  them  as  fully  satisfactory, 
nor  admit  representatives  without  farther  con- 
ditions aud  consideration ; nor  has  he  restored 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
unorganized  States. 

All  that  the  President  has  done  is  to  restore 
the  forms  and  methods  of  civil  government  un- 
der the  immediate  observation  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  such 
a course,  for  it  tends  to  bring  civil  society  back 
into  its  old  channels ; it  habituates  the  people 
once  more  to  the  processes  of  peace ; and  shows 
them  by  renewed  experience  the  superiority  of 
civil  lo  military  Pile.  Had  he  withdrawn  mili- 
tary rule  altogether  his  course  would  have  been 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  But  he  says  merely, 

• Let  us  see  with  how  little  of  that  rule  we  can 
sn.My  get  on.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question  of 
reorganization  is  necessarily  practical  and  ex- 
perimental. It  will  be  so  in  any  case.  What- 
ever lawg  may  be  passed,  or  amendments  adopt- 
ed, or  pledges  required  and  given,  the  work 
will  still  bo  an  iixj>enimcnt, ^i»d  must  still  be 
closely  and  tardfullyS  UdteKfeit.  I- Thus  General 

ifiWEtfs  rfromaro, 


of  the  Southern  people  have  acquiesced  in  the 
result  of  the  war;  and  he  hopes  that  civil  gov- 
ernment may  be  soon  re-established.  But  his 
good  sense  does  not  desert  him.  He  does  not 
say  that  because  they  have  acquiesced  and  be- 
cause speedy  civil  governments  art.  desirable, 
therefore  the  troops  should  lie  withdrawn  and 
the  whole  matter  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ac- 
quiescent mass.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  for  a long  time  there  must  be  a mili- 
tary supervision  of  these  States. 

So  with  the  President.  Ho  authorizes  the 
Governors  to  exercise  civil  powers,  but  he  does 
not  restore  the  habeas  corpus , and  he  does  not 
declare  the  unorganized  States  to  have  resumed 
their  functions  in  the  U nion.  To  <io  that  would 
he  to  decide  a question  which  he  ha3  expressly 
referred  to  Congress.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
perpetual  distrust  of  the  President  which  ap- 
pears in  some  quarters  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 
Ilis  purpose  i3  certamly  beyond  suspicion.  His 
fidelity  to  the  freedmen  is  proved.  lie  has  hi9 
own  theories  of  the  status  of  the  States,  of  the 
limitations  of  his  power,  and  of  the  wisest  policy 
i of  reorganization.  Bui  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  doubt  and  denounce  him  when  he  declares 
that  he  is  willing,  without  another  word  and 
exactly  as  the  case  now  stands,  to  recognize 
the  entire  resumption  hy  the  late  rebel  States 
of  all  their  functions  in  the  Union,  to  withdraw 
every  soldier  from  the  South,  to  abolish  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  to  intrust  the  late 
slaves  without  further  ceremony  or  security  to 
the  absolute  control  of  the  late  masters. 


BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BULLS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  yet 
commenced  to  attempt  to  contract  the  cur- 
rency, though  a better  time  at  which  to  try  the 
experiment  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  the 
present,  money  being  very  e/t?y,  Five-Twenties 
in  good  demand,  and  business  generally  pros- 
perous ; but  there  are  indications  in  Wall  Street 
that  the  downward  turn  in  prices  which  was  to 
ensue  from  the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of 
contraction  may  perhaps  not  wait  for  that  event. 
There  are  ominous  signs  in  the  financial  sky ; 
being  interpreted,  they  mean  that  about  these 
days  it  may  oe  well  to  beware  of  stocks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  receipts  of  the  railroads 
are  diminishing.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
fell  off  fit 8,ooo  in  December;  the  Michigan 
Southern  $42,000;  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  $17,000.  It  is  reported  that  the 
trunk  lines  will  not  show  a corresponding  de- 
cline. But  as  all  shippers  are  aware  that  freights 
Itave'  bean  reduced  from  «5  to  4o  per  cent. 

within  « F -ks,  aud  that  activa  enmpetirion 

for  business  is  again  revived,  the  report  is  not 
generally  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pany after  company,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  facts,  is  compelled  to  confess  to  a 
larger  increase  of  expenses  than  even  the  large 
traffic  increase  of  i865.  Thus  the  New  York 
Central  Directors  admit  that,  with  a very  hand- 
some increase  of  gross  receipts  in  i865,  there 
is  an  actual  decrease  of  over  a quarter  of  a mill- 
ion in  net  receipts;  the  Erie  Directors  ac- 
knowledge, in  their  report  to  the  Legislature, 
that  their  expenses  have  risen  from  65  per 
cent,  two  years  ago  to  80  per  cent,  now,  though 
their  gross  receipts  have  in  the  mean  time  risen 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions;  the  Michigan 
Southern  Directors,  who  passed  the  dividend  at 
midsummer  i865,  in  order  to  make  sure  thq 
dividend  of  Jan.  1866,  passed  that  too,  notwith- 
standing gross  earnings  ot  nearly  $5, 000,000, 
the  Cleveland  and  Fittsburg  Directors,  who, 
two  years  ago,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they 
could  and  ought  to  pay  1 o per  cent,  every  year 
to  their  stockholders,  confess  that  4 per  cent, 
is  the  most  they  can  pay,  and  to  pay  that,  an 
issue  of  $(,000,000  new  stock  is  necessary; 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Directors,  who 
assured  the  public  in  their  report  only  a year 
ago  that  tbeir  preferred  stock  was  as  certainly 
dividend-bearing  as  any  stock  in  the  country, 
pass  the  fall  dividend  without  a dissentient  voice. 

These  arc  ominou3  facts — and  not  the  less  so 
because  they  can  be  accounted  for  on  very  sim- 
ple principles.  Within  the  past  three  years 
every  thing  in  the  country  has  advanced  in  cost 
except  railway  fares  and  freights.  Every  thing 
which  can  be  put  on  the  Lack  or  into  the  stom- 
ach ; every  necessary  of  life  and  every  luxury ; 
every  article  of  use  and  every  article  of  orna- 
ment ; every  utensil  and  every  product  of  in- 
dustry ; labor  that  is  skilled,  and  unskilled  la- 
bor, has  advanced  from  5o  to  200  per  cent,  in 
cost.  Alone  among  all  purchasable  commo- 
dities railway  travel  and  railway  freights  have 
not  advanced  since  the  Government  and  the 
banks'  suspended  specie  payments.  You  may 
still  travel  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from 
Boston  to  Saint  Louis,  from  Washington  to 
Buffalo,  or  any  where  else,  for  the  same  sum  in 
greenbacks  which  the  si  me  journey  would  have 
cost  you  in  gold  in  1661.  You  may  send  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  or  a 
case  of  goods  from  New  York  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  or  a bale  of  cotton  from  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, to  Boston,  for  the  same  sum  in  paper  as 
you  would  have  paid  in  gold  for  the  like  service 
in  1861.  Yet  the  expenses  of  the  railways 
have  nearly  doubled.  Labor  which  used  to 
cost  them  75  cents  a day  now  costs  $1  3o; 
otjier  labor  which  cost  $2  a day  now  cost# 


$3  5o;  iron  which  cost  $45  a ton  now  costs 
$75  ; wood  which  cost  $275  per  cord  now  costs 
$4  5o,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding a steady  development  of  gross 
traffic,  net  receipts  should  fall  off,  and  should 
the  December  decline  in  gross  receipts  con- 
tinue in  succeeding  months,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  of  our  railway  companies  be- 
come once  more  bankrupt. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  the  more  interest- 
ing as  Wall  Street  for  a month  or  more  has 
been  engaged  in  speculating  for  the  rise  in  the 
leading  railway  securities.  Thus  Erie  and 
Pittsburg,  which  sold  in  April  and  May  last 
@ 45  per  cent.,  sold  within  a week  at  97  per 
cent. ; Fort  Wayne,  which  sold  at  87,  touched 
1 07  last  week ; Rock  Island,  which  was  down 
to  85,  is  up  to  108  : Michigan  Southern,  which 
was  46,  is  74  j New  York  Central,  which  was 
81,  is  97;  Reading,  which  was  92,  is  107; 
North  Western  preferred,  which  was  45,  is  61, 
etc.,  etc.  A notion  prevailed  some  time  ago 
that  the  first  months  of  |366  were  destined  to 
witness  an  active  speculation  in  stocks,  based 
on  the  ease  of  money ; and  the  remarkable  de- 
feat of  the  Bears  tn  Prairie  du  Chien  encour- 
aged other  combinations  to  undertake  similar 
“cornering”  schemes  in  other  stocks.  Thus, 
the  veteran  director  of  the  Erie  is  understood 
to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  a combination  which 
has  accumulated  all,  or  nearly  all  the  floating 
Erie  in  the  street,  while  other  leading  opera- 
tors have  bought  all,  or  nearly  all  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  the  Rock  Island,  the  New  York 
Central,  etc. 

Should  the  expected  speculative  fever  break 
out,  should  the  public,  notwithstanding  the 
decline  in  net,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  gross 
receipts,  and  in  the  face  of  the  imminent  pros- 
pect of  currency  contraction,  undertake  tc  buy 
stocks  for  the  rise,  these  various  combinations 
stand  ready  to  supply  the  demand  at  a not  ex- 
orbitant advance  upon  current  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  public  continue,  as  here- 
tofore, for  at  least  sixty  days,  to  stand  aloof 
from  stock  speculations,  and  should  real  hold- 
ers of  railway  stocks,  alarmed  by  the  increase 
of  expenses  and  the  reduction  of  dividends, 
determine  to  convert  them  into  money,  the  va- 
rious cliques  which  have  secured  such  large 
quantities  of  floating  stock  would  be  placed  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  Forced  realizations 
would  probably  involve  ft  decline  of  1 5 or  20 
per  cent. 

There  is  one  chance  for  the  Bulls  of  Wall 
Street  which  is  more  promising  than  it  may  at 
first  appear  to  outsiders.  Such  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  unprotnising  condition  oif  the 
railway  interest  that  a large  number  of  profes- 
sional speculators  have  already  begun  to  sell 
stocks  for  the  fall.  In  the  event  of  a decline 
of  5 <®  10  per  cent,  this  Bear  party  would  re- 
ceive large  accessions  of  strength.  On  the 
scale  on  which  speculation  is  now  conducted 
in  Wall  Street,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sales  of  the  Bears  would  soon  far 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  market,  and  they 
would,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  corner 
themselves.  In  two  days,  on  5th  and  6th 
inst.,  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  changed  hands  in  Wall  Street. 
It  is  clear  that  when  speculators  operate  011 
this  scale,  a shrewd  manager  only  needs  to  buy 
a few  thousand  shares  of  an  active  stock,  to 
borrow  money  on  it,  and  lock  it  up,  and  a cor- 
ner results  inevitably.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
this  will  occur  in  one  stock  after  another,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  declining  traffic,  tight  money, 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  stocks  will  be 
seen  to  advance  from  time  to  time,  at  a rate 
and  in  a way  that  will  puzzle  those  who  try  to 
account  for  current  quotations  on  theories  of 
intrinsic  values,  and  punish,  if  not  ruin,  the  ju- 
dicious operators  who  have  sold  short  that  which 
they  have  not  got  and  may  not  be  able  to  get. 

In  a word,  there  are  times  when  the  public 
will  do  well  to  let  Wall  Street  bury  its  dead. 
The  leading  stocks  of  the  day  are  selling  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  nnd  are  more  likely 
to  fall  than  to  rise.  But  speculators  who  sell 
them  short  are  more  likely  to  be  cornered  and 
to  bo  ruined  than  to  make  money.  Those  who 
buy  and  those  who  sell,  on  speculation,  have 
the  chances  equally  against  them.  Bona  fide 
holders  will  not  ri.-k  much  by  selling  their  prop- 
erty and  trusting  to  the  events  of  the  current 
year  for  an  opportunity  of  replacing  it  at  lower 
figures.  But  if  Harlem  could  be  put  up  to 
280,  and  Prairie  du  Chien  to  25o,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  putting  Pittsburg  to  5oo,  or 
Rock  Island  to  1000,  if  the  silly  Bears  of  Wall 
Street  undertake  to  sell  it  short. 

GOVERNOR  ANDREW’S  VALEDIC- 
TORY. 

Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
retiring  from  five  years’  service,  which  will  be 
always  memorable  in  the  history  of  his  State 
and  of  the  couptry,  has  expressed  his  views 
upon  the  national  situation  in  a valedictory 
message  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  a most  ad- 
mirable and  sagacious  paper.  Moderate  in 
tone  and  temperate  in  style,  it  discusses  the 
question  of  reorganization  with  remarkable 
clearness,  catholicity,  and  sagacity;  and  is 
plainly  the  work  of  a sound  political  thinker 

and  wise  statesman.  UNIVEP 


The  Governor’s  view  of  the  actual  conditio* 
of  the  unorganized  States  is  that  of  the  great 
intelligent  body  ot  American  citizens  They 
are  not  Territories,  in  the  technkal  sense,  nor 
have  they  committed  suicide.  Their  attempt 
to.  destroy  tfceir  relations  with  the  Union  has 
been  unsuccessful,  and  they  are  now  without 
government  other  than  the  military  rule  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  that  government.  In  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  that  end  the  organic  law  of 
the  State  before  rebellion  may  be  wisely  ob- 
served. The  reorganization  may  be  intrusted 
to  the  same  body  that  disorganized,  but  re- 
quirement'. may  be  rightfully  imposed  upon  it. 

What  these  requirements  should  be  is  a con- 
sideration of  statesmanship,  of  expediency.  In 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Andrew  Congress 
should  offer  an  amendment  10  the  Constitution 
granting  the  right  to  vote  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
colored  men  in  all  the  States,  being  citizens 
and  able  to  read,  who  would  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  be  competent  to  vote  if  they  were  white, 
and,  without  disfranchising  existing  voters,  it 
should  apply  the  qualification  to  white  men 
nlso.  The  amendment  should  also  leave  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This,  with 
the  Emancipation  Amendment,  would  discharge 
the  whole  duty  of  the  nation  to  its  dependent 
wards. 

The  Governor  opposes  the  proposed  amend- 
ment apportioning  representation  to  voters 
upon  two  grounds.  First,  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  true  republican  principle  to  base  represent- 
ation upon  any  class  anJ  not  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people ; and,  second,  it  would  leave 
the  freedmen  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  late 
masters,  which  can  not  be  safely  or  honorably 
done. 

There  is  a force  in  this  last  objection  which 
can  not  be  overlooked.  The  intention  of  the 
amendment  is  to  do  by  an  appeal  to  the  love  of 
political  power  what  could  not  otherwise,  it  was 
thought,  bo  effected  except  by  a direct  act  of 
Congress,  which  it  was  supposed  could  not 
carry  the  country,  and  in  which  the  unorgan- 
ized States  would  not  acquiesce.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  amendment  is,  that  to  retain  or  in- 
crease their  political  power  the  whites  of  the 
South  would  enfranchise  the  blacks.  The  ques- 
tion is,  would  they  do  so  ? In  South  Carolina, 
for  instance,  as  Governor  Andrew  asks,  would 
the  whites,  for  the  sake  of  doubling  the  repre- 
sentation to  six  members,  be  willing  to  concede 
three  to  the  blacks  with  the  chance  of  their  ob- 
taining the  whole  six  ? Would  they  not  rather 
have  the  three  which  they  now  elect  than 
offset  them  by  another  three  ? This  is  a fair 
question.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to 
lie  only  a temporary  question.  With  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  necessary  political  develop- 
ment of  society  in  a free  government  the  spirit 
of  caste  is  weakened,  and  gradually  disappears; 
while  with  the  unused  basis  of  political  power 
at  hand  in  half  the  population,  parties  would 
inevitably  arise,  and  the  party  of  equal  enfran- 
chisement would  finally  prevail.  s 

In  this  country  the  political  disability  which 
springs  from  the  spirit  of  caste  mercly,  Ts-#ur® 
to  be  sooner  or  later  removed,  now  that  cai.’6 
has  no  farther  legal  recognition.  But  the  in- 
dustrial will  precede  the  political  surrender  of 
caste,  which  is  the  finai  triumph  of  equal  rights ; 
and  it  is  a question  of  paramount  importance 
whether,  while  we  defend  every  personal  and 
industrial  right  of  the  freedmeu,  we  ought  not 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  white 
class  to  grant  them  an  .‘.quality  of  political 
rights?  If  the  mere  pasmge  of  the  amend- 
ment were  to  be  considered  a sufficient  security 
of  the  just  treatment  of  the  freedmen  by  the 
whites,  and  upon  their  enforced  assent  to  it  the 
keys  of  the  unorganized  States  were  to  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  whites  with  the 
privilege  of  treating  the  freedmen  as  they  chose, 
we  should  oppose  it  as  warmly  as  any  of  its  op- 
ponents. But  our  purpose  is  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary friction.  As  a matter  of  expediency 
it  is  desirable  that  the  whites  should  assent  to 
just  political  equality,  and  we  would  take  every 
fair  and  houorable^tep  that  woulJ  promote 
that  result. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  PUBLICITY. 

What  arc  the  proper  limits  of  publicity  in 
eases  of  infamous  crime,  is  a question  which  1ms 
been  lately  discussed  with  some  acerbity.  Yet 
the  answer  does  not  seem  to  be  very  difficult. 
Starting  from  the  axiom  that  every  thing  whirl* 
happens  is  not  in  all  its  details  a proper  sub- 
ject of  public  report  as  news,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  publication  should  be  governed  by  mor- 
al common-sense. 

To  say,  as  has  been  lately  gravely  asserted, 
that,  because  a revolting  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a city,  all  the  citizens  are  therefore 
“compelled”  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  details, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  to  assert  that,  because  the 
police  may  have  descended  upon  a nest  of  ill- 
houses  in  Mercer  Street,  the  public  are  “com- 
pelled” to  listen  to  a minut'  account  of  nil  that 
was  discovered  in  those  *■  onses.  Th<  the  pub- 
Ito  will  ctqMtiltt rood. -h  descriptions,  and  the 
more ‘^reeuily  in "tr  a degree  of  their  prurient 
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the  reader  as  the  purveyor  of  such  details  who 
is  truly  guilty. 

Nor  is  the  assertion  that  crime  perishes  more 
surely  in  the  daylight  than  in  the  dark  a suf- 
ficient excuse  for  publishing  all  the  exciting 
incidents  of  crime.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
warning  of  youth  that,  even  if  you  faithfully 
show  that  ilaclleath  by  his  lawless  courses 
came  to  the  scaffold,  you  -should  describe  with 
the  most  flagrant  particularity  every  step  in 
those  lawless  courses  ? Why  is  it  that  the 
newspapers  which  defend  their  recent  detailed 
publication  of  a lamentable  trial  dp  not  open 
their  columns  to  an  equal  publicity  of  the  de- 
tails of  other  trials  which  they  report  ? The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  refutation  of  tlfeir 
own  plea.  It  is  simply  that  there  is  no  excit- 
ing and  prurient  detail  which  promises  a larger 
sale  of  the  paper.  It  is  as  necessary  to  purge 
society  of  forgery,  of  larceny,  of  arson,  as  it  is 
of  adultery.  Why  do  the  papers  not  pour  a 
full  stream  of  withering  daylight  upon  their  ac- 
counts of  those  offenses  ? 

This  case,  we  will  suppose  a paper  to  say, 
has  attracted  great  professional  and  social  at- 
tention, and  the  press  has  been  compelled  to 
give  it  publicity.  In  other  words,  the  notori- 
ous indecency  of  the  circumstances  has  excited 
morbid  curiosity,  and  the  press  has  chosen  to 
turn  a penny  by  gratifying  it.  The  duty  of  the 
press  was  to  censure  and  withstand  this  kind 
of  attention,  not  to  foster  it.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary to  omit  all  mention  of  the  case.  But 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  public  moral  im- 
provement of  the  trial  could  have  been  men- 
tioned without  the  circumstantial  reports  which 
were  presented. 

The  immoral  influence  of  the  story  of  great 
scoundrels,  we  will  suppose  another  paper  to 
say,  is  in  the  fact  that  only  the  pleasant  epi- 
sodes and  not  the  dreary  and  dreadful  end  are 
related.  But  is,  then,  an  obscene  book,  the 
history  of  an  outcast,  told  with  unshrinking  de- 
tail, the  full  daylight  turned  on  in  faithful  il- 
lustrations, if  only  the  shameful  and  destitute 
death  be  likewise  portrayed,  a high  moral  in- 
fluence upon  young  minds?  It  is  not  the 
thing  done.  only,  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  is  done  which  determines  the  moral  in- 
fluence. 


NO  MORE  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Unless  the  Commission  which  has  the  re- 
vision of  the  Revenue  Lnw  in  charge  shoulc 
recommend  a modification  of  the  tax  on  printer 
books,  and  Congress  should  act  upon  the  recom 
mendatioti,  we  shah  soon  cease  to  print  an' 
books  at  all.  A more  careful  study  of  the  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  our  recent  esti 
mate  of  the  relative  cost  of  books  printed  her< 
and  the  same  books  printed  in  England  was  to* 
liberal  to  the  foreign  printer ,-  we  now  judg< 
that  a book  can  be  printed  and  published  ii 
England  for  one-third  the  cost  of  the  same  bool 
here.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  tariff  proves  no  obstacle  whatever  to  im- 
portations, and  should  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  course 
of  a few  months,  the  publication  of  American 
book.srwill  bo  reduced  to  those  works  which  can 
Btft  be  produced  abroad. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sion is  favorable  to  a reduction  of  the  internal 
duties  on  books — fifteen  in  number,  as  they 
have  been  calculated.  It  should  be  hoped  thnt 
they  will  lose  no  time  in  laying  their  views  be- 
fore Congress.  In  order  to  aid  them  in  their 
deliberations,  we  present  a single  item,  which 
is  a fair  sample  of  scores : 

The  Sunday  Magazine  is  a periodical  pub- 
lished in  London,  the  price  being  suj>e nee  a 
copy,  exclusive  of  postage.  Of  this  Magazine 
10,000  copies  are  imported  for  sale  in  this 
country,  the  importers  affirming  that  the  mark- 
et value  in  England  is  three  farthings  a copy. 
Upon  this,  by  the  present  law,  they  pay  a duty 
of  25  per  cent. — that  is,  three-fourths  of  a far- 
thing, making  the  whole  cost  here  to  them,  duty 
included,  just  3|  farthings,  a little  less  than  two 
cents  a copy,  or  $200  for  the  whole  10,000. 
The  importers,  moreover,  demand  here  twenty- 
five  cents  for  this  Magazine,  the  market  value 
of  which  in  England,  and  upon  which  only  they 
pay  duty,  they  declare  to  be  only  three  far- 
things. Wo  shall  follow  up  this  case  by  other 
instances,  of  which  we  have  at  hand  more  than 
a score. 

Now  let  us  sec  what  the  cost  of  the  bare 
manufacture  of  these  10,000  copies  would  be 
in  this  country  at  preseiP  prices.  After  a care- 
ful calculation  we  tinu  that  the  paper,  compo- 
sition, stereotyping,  press-work,  and  folding  of 
the  Magazine  would  cost  here,  for  10,000  cop- 
ies, 1 4 cents  a copy,  instead  of  three  farthings , 
its  alleged  market  value  in  England.  This  in- 
cludes only  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  literary  and  artistic  labor 
and  the  cost  of  the  engravings. 

Upon  these  x 0,000  copies  the  importers  pay 
a duty  of  only  thtee-fourths  of  a farthing,  while 
the  ; 5 separate  taxes  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
Amen  ran  manufacturer  amount  to  at  least  four 
cents.  In  other  words,  we  “ protect”  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  of  books  by  imposing  upon 
him  by  way  of  duty  only  one-fifth  as  much  as 
is  paid  by  the  American-  manufacturer  in  direct 
taxes  upon  raw  mateUWimilihfb'Wi  I -j 


If  this  continues,  one  of  two  things  is  inevita- 
ble . The  manufacture  of  books  here  will  cease, 
and  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  it, 
directly  and  indirectly,  must  find  other  chan- 
nels ; or  the  labor  must  be  paid  for  at  English 
“starvation  rates.”  Practically,  both  results 
will  ensue.  Three-fourths  of  our  printers  will 
be  out  of  employment,  and  the  others  will  re- 
ceive pay  at  British  rates:  and  all  for  the 
benefit  of  our  British  friends. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Three  facts  compel  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  interest 
the  whole  country.  The  cholera  is  at  hand , 
the  city  is  in  the  condition  most  favorable  to 
its  ravages  ; and  there  is  no  hope  of  relief  from 
the  city  itself.  These  three  facts  very  impress- 
ively suggest  a fourth — that  if  the  State  does 
not  save  us  the  city  will  not  escape  the  worst 
fury  of  the  pestilence. 

Governor  Fenton,  in  his  admirable  Message 
to  the  Legislature,  reminds  us  that  the  sanitary 
care  of  the  city  is  now  confided  to  two  separate 
Boards,  otte  of  v/hich  is  composed  of  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council ; the  other  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Health.  The  powers 
of  the  former  are  almost  unlimited ; and,  when 
convened,  its  duration  is  limited  only  by  the 
official  term  of  its  members.  Mayor  Hoffman, 
in  his  Message,  says  that  it  has  not  met  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  convened.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Health  is  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the  City  In- 
spector, the  President  of  each  Board  of  the 
Common  Council,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port, 
Resident  Physician,  and  Health  Commissioner, 
and  this  Board,  the  Mayor  thinks,  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  that  may  be  required  of  it. 
His  Honor  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  sanitary 
care  of  the  city  should  not  be  intrusted  to  a 
State  Commission. 

Governor  Fenton,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
that  the  success  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Law 
and  of  the  paid  Fire  Department  “furnish  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  some  similar  pro- 
vision for  protecting  the  public  health  of  the 
same  populous  territory.”  In  conformity  with 
t iis  suggestion,  Senator  Andrews  has  intro- 
duced a Metropolitan  Health  Bill.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  includes 
the  methods  which  the  experience  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world  has  proved  to  be  most  effect- 
ive and  advantageous.  It  is  the  work  of  no 
party  of  politicians  or  speculators,  but  of  the 
best  citizens  and  of  men  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical science.  Its  aim  is  the  security  of  the 
health  of  the  city  without  intrigue  or  delay. 

The  circumstances  require  and  »ai. 

cal  action.  TKowts  really  uo  hope  whatever 
from  purely  municipal  agencies,  and  without 
denying  the  abstract  truth  of  Mayy  Hoffman's 
remark,  that  the  city  should  take  care  of  its  own 
health,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  well-informed 
man  believes  that  at  this  juncture  it  either  can 
or  will  take  the  necessary  care. 

.The  bill  was  defeated  last  year;  but  the 
imminence  of  the  cholera  will,  we  believe,  se- 
cure its  present  passage  without  serious  delay. 
Should  it  fail  again,  the  city  of  New  York-  will 
be  literally  left  to  its  own  destruction. 


SYCOPHANCY. 

There  are  certain  papers  which  have  the 
very  bad  habit  of  assuming  that  those  who  do 
not  altogether  approve  their  projects  of  reor- 
ganization are  ill-conditioned  malcontents  and 
visionaries  who  are  hostile  to  a speedy  and  se- 
cure reunion.  If  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  just  and 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question  as  any 
of  the  papers  to  which  we  refer  can  be,  is  per- 
suaded, upon  a thoughtful  review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, that  still  further  consideration  and  de- 
lay are  essential  before  the  Government  relin- 
quishes its  hold  upon  the  lately  insurgent  States, 
he  is  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  President’s 
policy,  and  as  insisting  upon  foolish  crotchets, 
theories,  and  “isms.” 

Now',  it  is  a very  pertinent  inquiry  why  the 
purely  speculative  views  which  the  President 
or  any  other  eminent  citizen  takes  of  the  situa- 
tion may  not  equally  be  derided  as  ew  Ichets, 
theories,  and  “isms.”  Upon  a purely  specu- 
lative point — such,  for  instance,  as  the  precise 
status  in  the  Union  of  the  unorganized  States— 
it  is,  we  presume,  permitted  to  the  human  mind 
to  speculate.  It  may  also  be  permitted  the 
same  mind  to  doubt  whether  the  speculations 
of  the  President,  or  of  any  paper  which  echoes 
him  upon  this  point  as  it  would  upon  every  oth* 
er,  are,  for  that  reason,  binding  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  is  no  folly  more  absurd 
than  this  kind  of  effort  to  “whip  in’’  the  intel- 
ligent mind  of  the  country. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  full  faith  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  President,  w'hosc  election  wre  warm- 
ly  supported.  With  some  of  his  theories  we 
have  differed.  His  action,  upon  the  whole, 
has  seemed  to  the  whole  country  sensible  and 
sagacious.  In  common  with  the  country  we 
sincerely  approve  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  conditions  of  reorganization  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  the  lately  rebel  States.  But 
wo  know  of  no  greater  mischief  w'hich  could  be 


done  to  American  institutions,  and  of  no  coarser 
insult  to  himself,  than  the  obsequious  adulation 
of  the  President  which  is  lavished  upon  him  by 
certain  papers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
reveal  to  him  the  tendency  and  state  of  public 
opinion,  not  to  attempt  to  bully  opinion  info 
mere  acquiescence  with  his  supposed  views ; and 
we  are  very  sure  that  no  man  can  have  a pro- 
founder contempt  for  the  latter  effort  than  An- 
drew Johnson. 


MEDICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  skill  and  diligence  *f  the  Surgical  and 
Medical  Deportment  of  the  army  during  the 
war  ore  illustrated  in  the  circulars  lately  issued 
by  the  Surgeon-General.  The  amount  and 
value  of  statistics  carefully  collected  are  very 
great,  and  the  mass  of  facts  is  reported  as  much 
exceeding  the  results  of  all  previous  similar  ob- 
servation. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  war  was  composed 
of  a surgeon-general,  an  assistant  surgeon-gen- 
eral, and  medical  inspector-general ; LG  medi- 
cal inspectors ; 1 70  surgeons  and  assistant-sur- 
geons of  the  regular  army ; 362  volunteer  staff 
surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons;  3000  regi- 
mental surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  of  vol- 
unteers; 2500  acting  assistant-surgeons  and 
physicians  under  contract,  and  6 medical  store- 
keepers. There  were  202  general  hospitals, 
with  136,894  beds  for  patients.  More  than  a 
million  of  patients  were  treated  in  these  hos- 
pitals, of  whom  but  one  in  twelve  died ; and 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  such  hospitals 
was  never  so  high  as  in  these. 

The  most  fatal  disease  was  camp  fever;  the 
most  common  was  diarrhea  or  dysentery ; and 
after  these,  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. The  number  constantly  sick  was  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  army.  The 
mortality  from  disease  alone  was  forty-eight 
and  seven-tenths  per  one  thousand  of  mean 
strength  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  sixty- 
five  and  two-tenths  in  the  second.  The  regis- 
tries of  the  wounded  are  not  completed. 

Meanwhile  the  accumulation  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  extent  and  natfcre  of  the  army 
sickness  is  enormous,  and  the  collection  of  the 
results  of  microscopical  observation  is  of  the 
utmost  iuterest  and  importance.  The  peculiar 
enthusiasm  of  the  profession  has  amassed  the 
most  ample  material  for  a medical  history  of 
the  war ; and  it  is  not  possible  to  contemplate 
without  pride  and  gratitude  the  conduct  of  this 
indefatigable  and  accomplished  branch  of  the 
service. 

DOMESTIC  tVTCJJHOBKOB. 

Cll  KSS. 

The  following  hard-fought  gmne  was  contested  between 
CapUin  M’Kenzik  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Stanley,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  the  Sth  instant — forming  one  in  a series  of 
mutches  notr  in  progress  at  the  New  York  Chess  Club.  In 
this  case  the  first  winner  of  tliree  games  will  be  dedared 
the  conqueror: 

ELY  LOPKZ  IOTGHt’b  GAME. 


Black  (Capt.  il'-K.) 

1.  P to  K 4 

2.  K Kt  to  B 3 

3.  B to  Q Kt  5 

4.  B to  R.  4 


Wuitb  (Mr.  S-. 

1.  P to  K 4 

2.  Q Kt  to  B 3 

3.  P to  Q R 3 

4.  P toQ  Kt  4 


Ltif»,“cjcKt  to  B 3”  being  generally  recommended. 

5.  B to  Kt  3 

6.  P to 03 

7.  B to  K 3 
a P takes  Kt 

9.  Q to  K 2 

10.  Kt  to  Q 5 

11.  PtoK  R4 


__  Castles 

7.  K Kt  to  Kt  5 

8.  Kt  takes  B 

9.  B takes  P 

10.  B to  Q Kt  3 

11.  P to  Q 3 

12.  Q Kt  to  B 3 

13.  B to  K Kt  5 

14.  B takes  Q Kt 

15.  P to  K B 4 

16.  P to  K B 5 
IT.  P to  K R 3 


13.  Kt  to  K 3 

14.  Q takes  B 

15.  Kt  to  Kt  5 

16.  Q to  Q 2 

17.  Q to  Q R 2 (ch) 

This  check,  we  are  Inclined  to  think,  must  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  Captain  M'Kenzie,  as  it  enables  his  an- 
tagonist to  assume  at  once  the  offensive. 

18.  P to  Q 4 1&  P tnkee  P 

19.  P takes  Kt  19.  P takes  Kt  disc  (ch) 

20.  R to  B 2 20.  P takes  Q Kt  P 

21.  R to  Q Kt  21.  R P takes  Kt's  P 

“21.  P to  Q 4”  would  certainly  have  enabled  him  to 
win  the  exchange  of  Rook  for  Bishop— but  Black’s  centre 
Pawns  would  have  become  very  dangerous. 

22.  Q takes  P 22.  B to  K 2 

23.  R takes  P 23.  R to  R 8 (ch) 

24  K takes  R 24.  Q takes  R 

25.  B takes  B 25.  K takes  B 

White’s  aim  here  is  to  compel  a drawn  game  by  per- 
petual check  with  Queen. 


__  Q takes  P (ch) 
27.  R to  Q Kt  3 
2a  Q to  b 6 (ch) 

29.  RtoQS 

30.  Q to  Kt  7 (ch) 
81.  Q to  K R 8 (ch) 

32.  QtoQ4 

33.  R to  K R 3 

34.  QtoQ3 

35.  K to  K 2 

36.  K to  Kt 


26.  K to  Q 

27.  R to  R 2 

28.  K to  B 2 
“ • oKB5 


K 

31.  K to  Kt  3 

32.  RtoQR 

33.  R to  K Kt 

34.  Q to  Q li  S (ch) 

85.  Q to  K B 5 (ch) 

86.  Q to  Q B 8 (ch) 

If  is  obvious  that  White  lius  now  the  option  of  enforcing 
a drawn  game,  and  wo  think  he  would  have  ehown  good 
judgment  had  be  dune  so. 

37.  Q to  K B 5 (ch) 

SS.  Q to  Q 7 (ch) 

39.  R to  K Kt  3 

40.  R to  K B 2 

41.  QtoQ5  (ch) 

42.  R takes  P 

43.  KtoKtS 

44.  K to  B 4 

45.  K to  Kt  5 
40.  Q to  K 4 (ch) 

47.  Q to  Q B 4 (ch) 

48.  RI0KB8 

49.  Q to  Kt  8 (ch) 

60.  R to  Q8 
51.  R to  K 8 

The  effects  of  a strange  hallucination  resulting  in  an 
irretrievably  lost  game. 

62.  Q takes  P (ch)  52.  K to  R 6 

, 53.  K to  H 4 53.  Q t 

1 54  K to  Kt  6 


37.  K to  B 2 

38.  Q to  K B 3 
80.  K to  Kt 

40.  P to  K B 6 

41.  -Q  to  K B 5 

42.  K to  R 2 

43.  Q to  Q 7 (ch) 

44.  Q to  Q 8 (ch) 

45.  K to  K It  5 (Ch) 

46.  R to  K R 3 

47.  K to  Kt 

48.  K to  R 2 

49.  Q to  K R 4 

50.  K to  Kt  3 
5L  Q to  K B 4 


B 7 (ch) 


Should  White  now  take  P with  Q giving  Black 

interposes  Rook,  winning  Queen  or  giviog  checkmate  at 
once ; and  if  54  P to  K Kt  5 Black  replies  Sfi.  £ to  K R 6, 
tn  either  case  having  an  easily-won  game. 


THE  NRW  YORK  STATIC  LEGISLATURE. 

The  eighty-ninth  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
began  January  2.  In  the  cenate,  Mr.  Terwilliger  was  ap- 
pointed Cierk,  and  the  Governor’s  Message  was  read.  In 
the  Assembly,  Hon.  Lyman  Tremaine  was  elected  Speaker. 
Among  the  first  bills  proposed  in  theSenate  wao  the  M-t- 
rcpolitan  Health  BilL  This  bill  constitutes  four  medical 
men  with  the  four  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners  a 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  The  board  is  to  have  au- 
thority to  enforce  cleanliness  and  to  have  th'j  full  co-oper- 
aticn  of  the  Police  Department.  The  executive  officers  of 
the  Board  are  to  be  a sanitary  superintendent  with  a salary 
not  to  exceed  $6000,  fifteen  sanitary  inspectors  witli  a cal- 
ary  of  $1500  each,  and  a secretary  with  a salary  not  ex- 
ceeding $3500 ; and  the  services  of  an  engineer  may  be 
employed  at  an  annual  cost  of  not  more  than  $5000. 


GOVERNOR  ANDREW  ON  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in  retiring  from 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  ga^e  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
reconstruction  in  an  address  to  the  State  Legislature.*  He 
thinks  the  admission  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should 
depend  upon  the  following  five  conditions:  Their  guaran- 
teeing  equal  civil  rights  to  the  negroes  and  to  the  whites; 
basing  the  elective  franchiw  npon  no  distinctions  of  race 
or  c>  lor;  annulling  the  secess'  n ordinance;  repudiating 
the  rebel  debt,  and  ratifying  the  anti-slavery  ameudineut 
to  the  Constitution. 

Governor  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  would  probably  go 
farther  than  this.  In  his  late  Message  he  advocates  negro 
suffrage  and  the  hanging  of  Jeff  Davis. 


CONGRESS. 

January  5s 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  petitions  of  colored 
people  in  Mississippi,  Colorado,  and  Alabama,  asking  Con- 
gress to  secure  their  liberties,  praying  for  sufferance,  el  c.— 
A memorial  of  the  Union  League  of  New  York  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  praying  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  may  receive 
her  late  husband’s  salary  for  the  full  term. — A resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  information  respecting  Provision- 
al  Governors,  their  pay,  appointment,  loyalty,  etc. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  Com- 
mittee  ou  Commerce  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  repealing  the  statute  of  1852,  providing  for 
registering  foreign  vessels,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  by  law  that  no  American  vessel  that 
surrendered  her  register  and  took  foreign  pnfiers  during 
the  late  war,  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  again  re- 
ceive an  American  register. 

January  8 : 

In  the  Senate,  a communication  from  the  M-  yor  of 
Washington,  transmitting  die  result  of  the  recent  election 
there,  adverse  to  negro  suffrage,  was  received  and  laid  on 
the  table,  as  were  also  the  credentials  of  Randall  Hunt, 
Senator  elect  from  Louisiana.— The  memoriaJ  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  asking  protection  to  North- 
ern creditors  against  the  operations  of  State  statutes  of 
limitation  In  the  South,  and  several  soldiers’  petitions,  re- 
questing equalization  of  pay  and  bounty,  were  presented 
and  referred. — Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  on  the 
President  for  information  regarding  the  order  issued  by 
our  military  authorities  in  California  furbidding  exporta- 
tions of  arms  to  Mexico,  and  to t the  reasons  why  there  has 
yet  been  no  appointment,  as  authorized,  of  a commission 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  loyal  slaveholders  for  compen- 
sation f>r  colored  men  owing  them  service  who  were  cn- 
listed  in  tiie  military  service. 

in  the  House,  a bf"  — *~ 

and  additional  pay  tt 

in  1861.-  A bill  was  reported  from  the  Ways  and*  Means 
Committee,  and  ordered  to  be  jeteted,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  « ifc*  Treasury  to  issue  ns  per  cent,  coin  bonds 
sufficient  is  rand  all  the  floating  debts  ul  the  Government. 
— A rescdnUM  wat  adopted  pledging  the  whole  power  of 
the  Govnrninent  against  polygamy.  — A rvoluf  ^ wta 
adopted  easffng  upon  the  President  tor  information  id 

adopted,  04  to  37,  asserting  as  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  national  military  force*  should  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Southern  Slates  tiff  their  presence  there  shall  have 
been  declared  by  Congress  no  longer  necessary. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Governor  D.  S.  Walker,  the  regularly  elected  Governor 
of  Florida,  was  inaugurated  December  20. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  6th  instant,  a most 
daring  and  successful  robbery  was  committed  on  the  ex- 
press train  from  New  York  to  Boston.  An  iron  ear  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  was  opened  by  force,  probably 
before  the  train  left  New  York,  and  a large  amount  of 
money,  estimated  at  half  a million  of  dollars,  was  stolen 
from  the  Company’s  safe. 

Mr.  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  political  affairsfof  the  metropolis,  died  in  this  city  at 
12  o’clock  on  the  night  of  January  8. 

On  Sunday,  December  31,  while  a party  of  nineteen 
boys  were  skating  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  rear  Og- 
°',yburg,  the  whole  field  of  ice  separated  from  the  shore 
.*?“■"  ro  float  down  the  river,  A gentleman  attract- 
ed by  the  yens  bo-.  procured  a boat,  and  by  mak- 

ratified  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 

Advices  from  Arizona  etatp  that  Mexican  refugees  were 
assembling  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  emigrate  to  So- 
nora. The  Apaches  continue  their  barbarities.  It  was  re- 
ported that  four  Indian  tribe*  were  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion against  them. 

A gentleman  recently  returned  to  New  Orleans  from 
Arkansas  reports  that  State  to  be  in  an  unsettled  and  dis- 
organized condition-  Neither  life  nor  property  there  ap- 
pears to  be  secure. 

The  negroes  in  the  South  never  had  a gayer  or  more 
peaceful  New-Year’s  festivity  than  that  which  they  have 
just  been  enjoying.  At  Fortress  Monroe  the  negroes  of 
Hampton  celebrated  their  emancipation  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

A St.  Louis  Dispatch  brings  bad  news  from  the  Plains. 
The  cold  is  almost  as  terrible  as  the  Indians.  In  two  regi- 
ments a hundred  soldiers  had  been  so  badly  frozen  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  leave  them  in  the  hospital.  The 
road  below  Fort  Kearney  was  blocked  with  snow. 

Major-General  Wilson,  the  captor  of  Jeff  Davis,  waa 
married  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  January  2. 

General  William  Hickey,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 
died  at  hia  residence,  near  Washington,  January  6,  aged 
sixty-nine  year*.  He  waa  one  of  the  oldest  aa  well  as  one 
of  the  moat  conscientious  of  national  officials,  and  hail  been 
forty-two  years  in  the  service  of  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  received  by  the  Adjutant-General,  at 
Washington,  about  800  applications  for  a share  in  the  re- 
wards offered  for  the  capture  of  the  assassination  con- 
spirators. The  rewards  now  ready  for  distribution  amount 
to  about  $30!', 000.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
claimant#  to  get  possession  of  the  rewards  offered  in  the 
several  States,  amounting  to  over  a million  of  dollars,  as 
soon  as  it  is  announced  by  the  Government  who  are  en- 
titled to  a share  of  the  money. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Toe  President’s  Message  met  in  France  with  the  same 
favor  it  received  in  England.  Its  moderation  was  extolled, 
and  many  iournale  endeavored  to  explaiti  away  the  Mex- 
ican affair  oi  Nruoleou  as  being  only  temporary,  and  not 
Intended  to  defy  tile  “roent  of  the  American  people. 

The  trial  of  Fenians  in  ire. a..-'  was  stunning  on.  At 
Cork,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Jeremiah  Dolevan  and 
Thomas  Duggau  were  found  guilty  of  treason.  The  for- 
mer  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  and  the  latter  to  ten 
years’  penal  servitude. 

The  cattle  disease'  in  England  was  declining.  Returns 
for  the  week  ending  December  16  are  more  favorable,  toe 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  being  six;  the  number  of 
cases  being  698,  against  an  increase  of  1527  in  the  weeW 
ending  December  9.  There  is  a decrease  of  180  for  Scot- 
land, while  in  the  wet*  previous  there  was  an  increase  of 
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INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OF  SECESSION. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


Tint  AUTHOR  BURYING  1118  MANUSCRIPT. 


PREFACE. 

Not  a Preface  merely  for  preface’  sake,  but 
as  few  words  as  possible  by  way  of  explanation. 

This  book  was  written  in  one  of  the  centres 
of  Secession.  Begun  at  the  outset,  it  grew  with 
the  growth  thereof,  and  closed  with  its  ending. 
Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the  writer,  nev- 
er out  of  the  pale  of  Secession  during  its  contin- 
uance,  had  full  time  and  opportunity  for  as  care- 
ful a study  of  the  period  as  he  could  wish.  If 
he  has  cast  the  result  in  the  form  of  a fiction  his 
work  is  none  the  less  as  essentially  true  as  the 
dryest  history  ever  penned ; and  will  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  by  all  who,  by  reason  of  occupying 
c.  like  position  during  the  war,  are  competent 
to  speak.  Ana  n fa  as  u oc,  in  most.  i-H.Hptv.ht, 
for  one  region  in  the  South  as  for  any  other,  the 
Secessionist  as  a class  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the 
Union  men  as  a class  in  all  its  varieties,  being, 
in  every  village  throughout  the  South,  very  much 
the  same  as  in  Somerville. 

The  form  of  a novel  was  adopted  chiefly  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  identify  the 
place  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  and  the  charac- 
ters acting  therein.  And  that  for  this  reason : 
The  period  embraced  in  the  story  is  one  which 
will  be,  in  all  its  aspects,  a phenomenon  inter- 
esting to  men  for  generations  to  come.  Other 
volumes  will  treat  of  other  features  of  thi»  most 
remarkable  period ; this  book  only  to  pho- 
tograph the  aspect  thereof  from  a point 
entirely  within ; and  it  is  a period  altogether 
too  sublime,  both  in  its  evil  and  its  good,  for 
any  thing  so  short-lived  and  insect-like  as  mere 
personalities,  which,  as  they  buzz  and  sting  but 
during  their  brief  moment,  should  perish  also 
and  be  forgotten  within  the  same.  Yes,  if  there 
be  one  drop  of  gall,  a least  splinter  of  wormwood 
in  these  pages,  the  writer  is  ignorant  of  it. 

Born  at,  and  having  spent  almost  his  entire 
life  in,  the  South,  the  writer’s  first  affections  are, 
by  that  nature  which  attaches  every  thing  that 
breathes  to  its  own  home,  with  and  for  the  South. 
At  the  very  same  time  he  entertains  a love  yet 
larger  and  stronger  for  the  nation  of  which  the 
South  is  but  a part,  and  is  powerless  to  refuse 
conviction,  both  of  head  and  heart,  to  the  truth 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  part  of  the  whole. 
Above  all  does  he  yield  reverence  andt  affection, 
still  beyond  this,  to  Truth,  Right,  Conscience, 
God.  A love  herein  without  the  least  conflict 
in  its  three  degrees  of  positive,  comparative,  su- 
perlative. Toward  no  one,  during  Secession, 
has  his  hatred  been  even  stirred.  For  many  a 
one,  during  that  time,  has  the  writer’s  pity  been 
excited — his  deepest  pity  for  the  guiltiest  as  be- 
ing the  most  infatuated:  glad. that  justice,  hu- 
man justice  perhaps,  Divine  justice  certainly,  is 
to  bo  meted  out;  glad,  also,  that,  save  in  these 
humble  ^ages,  to  him  is  committed  neither  its 
determining  nor  the  execution. 

He  claims  no  merit  whatever  above  others, 
far  better,  mayhap,  in  every  other,  respect  than 
himself,  for,  being  from  his  earliest  memory,  in 
every  thought,  emotion,  word,  deed,  through  all 
associations,  oppositions,  circumstance?,  v hat- 
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ever  they  were,  a Union  man — claims  no  mer- 
it for  this,  since  it  required  no  exertion  on  his 
part,  he  being  such  by  a sort  of  nature,  as  a ce- 
dar-tree is  not  a cypress,  and  as  an  oak-tree  is 
an  oak.  Conscious  of  many  a shortcoming  in 
other  respects,  he  has  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self with  in  this,  unless  it  be  for  excess  of  love 
to  his  country,  which,  perhaps,  the  times  may 
excuse. 

The  very  manuscript  from  which  these  lines 
are  printed  could  tell  a tale  of  its  own,  apart 
from  thafwhich  it  narrates,  in  confirmation  of 
this.  While  writing  it  the  author  was  perfectly 
aware  that  his  life  would  have  paid  the  forfeit 
had  a written  page  been  discovered.  On  more 
than  one  Sunday  the  wife  of  the  writer  has  borne 
the  manuscript  to  church  concealed  about  her 
person,  in  terror  of  leaving  it,  like  powder  ex- 
posed to  chance  sparks,  at  home.  However,  as 
our  story  shows,  that  was  but  a small  specimen 
of  the  totally  new  set  of  duties,  unprovided  for 
in  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  wives  had  to 
perform  for  Union  husbands  during  Secession. 
On  two  occasions  the  writer  was  obliged  to  bury 
his  manuscript  in  the  ground,  thereby  damaging 
it  seriously.  To  that  the  printer  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  set  up  these  pages  will  tearfully  de- 
pone. 

They  say  that  even  amidst  rock  and  glacier, 
avalanche  and  tempest  of  Alpine  regions,  there 
spring  flowers  not  unworthy  th#  gathering.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  be  so  with  this  volume,  which 
has  slowly  and  painfully  matured  its  leaves  un- 
der circumstances — But  suppose  we  permit  the 
book  to  speak  for  itself. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“A  little  more  powder  and  a little  more  shot 
'll  teach  dem  Yankees  how  to  trot!" 

“ No,  Amouse,  no ; that  ain’t  the  way ; this 
the  way : 

“Little  more  shot  an’  little  powder 
’ll  mafce  them  Yankees  holler  louder!” 

“No,  Bub,  ’tain’t ; you  an’  Amouse  bofe 
wrong : 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  Yankee  flag 
That  bears  the  stingle  star!" 

“Lor’,  Miss  ’Ria,  you  better  not  sing  dat — 
not  dc  Yankee  flag — bonner  blue  flag — ” 

“You  shut  up,  Amouse;  hush,  ’Ria.” 

“Hush  your  own  mouth,  Bub.  Hurrah  for 
Lincoln  an’  Jeff  Davis!” 

“ Oh,  ’Ria,  I’ll  tell  Pa  what  you  said!  Hol- 
lered for  old  Lincoln  ; didn’t  she,  Amouse?  If 
they  don’t  hang  you : xoud«..’«  j>upper  now, 

just  coining  in  the  gate.  Oh,  Pupper,  nerea 
’Ria  been  hollering  all  the  morning  for  Abe 
Lincoln ! Ain’t  she  a old  Yankee?” 

“Am  a Yankee!  Am  a ’Bolitionist ! Hate 
old  Davis!  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  an’  the  Souf!” 

“Hush  your  racket,  children  ; hush  that,  Ma- 
ria !”  and  their  father  fastened  the  gate  slowly 
and  carefully  behind  him. 

“They  know  just  about  as  much  about  it  all 
as  most  grown  people,”  said,  but  strictly  to  him- 
self, the  father  of  ’Ria  and  Bub  and  the  master 
of  Amos,  about  whose  profession,  as  he  walks  to- 
ward the  house,  there  is  no  necessity  of  inform- 
ing you.  That  ho  is  a doctor  you  can  see  by 
the  medieal  saddle-bags  which  he  carries  hung 
over  his  left  arm.  A good,  careful,  conscien- 
tious doctor  too,  especially  to  nurse  a patient 
through  a long  illness.  That  you  can  read  in 
his  mild,  florid  face,  in  the  loiter  of  his  very  gait. 

But,  if  you  are  a woman,  and  possess  intui- 
tion, you  can  not  help  seeing  also  that  this  Dr. 
Warner  is  not  the  man  to  make  an  eminent 
surgeon.  As  you  observe,  following  him  with 
your  eyes  toward  the  house,  he  has  very  light 
hair  and  eyes — not  the  man  to  scoop  a tumor 
out  of  the  bosom  of  one’s  screaming  child — not 
one  you  would  care  to  call  in  if  your  leg  had 
suddenly  to  be  taken  out  of  its  socket  at  the 


“Hur.iux  roa  uncomt  an’  tits  soar!” 


thigh.  . When  Nature  has  given  a decided  char- 
acter to  a man  or  woman  she  is  very  apt  to  hang 
out  some  decided  flag  of  it  on  the  outer  wall : 
eyes  of  some  definite  color;  hair  red,  black,  or 
very  brown. 

“But,  Pupper,” ‘says  Bub,  calling  after  liis 
father,  “oh,  Pupper,  please  make  ’Ria  stop  hol- 
lering out  here  for  Lincoln ; she’s  all  the  time 
doing  it.  Joe  Staples  threw  a rock  at  us  yes- 
terday; hit  our  Amouse  plum  on  the  head.” 

“You  hear,  Maria.  Mind  what  Bub  says. 
Don’t  you  let  me  hear  of  your  hollering  any 
more,”  says  the  father,  turning  half  around. 
“Don’t  you  know  ladies  never  holler?” 

“Oh,  Pa,  but  yes  they  do!”  exclaims  his 
daughter.  “Don’t  you  know  how  Sally  Smith- 
ers  waved  her  towel  an’  hollered  that  day  the 
soldiers  marched? — all  the  ladies  on  the  front 
porches — don’t  you  ’member  ?” 

“ Handkerchief,  child ; but  you  are  a little, 
little  girl,  not  eight  years  old you  mustn’t  hol- 
ler— ” 

“ Yes  I must,  Pupper ; have  to  holler.  Amouse 
here,  he  hollers ; Joe  Staples  hollers ; Bub  is 
always  hollering  ; every  body  in  Somerville  is 
always  hollering  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  Maria,  if  you  must  have  something 
to  boiler — ” 

“ ’Bliged  to,”  put  in  the  little  girl. 

“Then  holler  for — Andrew  Ja?kson ;”  aud 
her  prudent  parent  passed  on  into  the  house. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  various  poisons  in  his 
saddle-bags,  Dr.  Warner  placed  them  on  a small 
shelf  made  for  the  express  purpose,  in  the  hall 
beside  the  hat-stand,  high  out  of  reacli  of  the 
children.  Next  he  proceeded,  with  what  might 
bo  styled  a cautious  step  for  a man  in  his  own 
house,  to  the  door  leading  into  the  breakfast- 
room. 

“Ah,  Sarah,  breakfast  over,  I see,”  he  said, 
first  glancing  in  through  the  partly-opened  door, 
and  then  venturing  more  boldly  in,  when  he  sees 
that  no  one  is  therein  except  the  negro  woman 
standing  over  the  wrecks  of  the  meal,  washing 
np  the  cups  and  saucers. 

Prey  fairly  in  the  trap,  the  trigger  springs  : 

“Over,  Dr.  Warner?  Of  course  it  was,  one 
good  hour  ago,  and  you  knew  it  when  you  asked.” 

It  was  his  wife  who  said  it,  following  her  voice 
into  the  breakfast-room  as  she  spoke.  She  had 
been  saying  it  over  to  herself  ever  since  she  beard 
the  front  gate  click,  and  short  and  sharp  enough 
were  the  tones  in  which  she  spoke. 

1 “Gracious  goodness!  can’t  your  patients  fix 
it  so  ive  can  have  some  little  order  about  our 
meals?  But  it  is  all  your  fault,  Dr.  Warner. 
Why  can’t  you  just  give  them  their  physic,  what- 
ever it  is,  be  done  with  it,  and  come  home? 
Here’s  Sarah — why  can’t  you  get  that  coffee- 
pot, Sarah? — here’s  Sarah  — and  you  haven’t 
washed  them  plates  up  yet? — here’s  Sarah  kept 
from  her  morning’s  work,  and  kept  from  and 
kept  from  it,  and  she  a good  six  dozen  washing 
to  have  done  and  hung  out  before  the  cows  come 
up  to-night.  If  I was  yon,  Dr.  Warner,  I’d  give 
up  my  practice ; goodness  knows  you.  make  lit- 
tle ennueh  at  it ; you  would  make  plenty  if  you 
would  only  collect.  H«t  precious  little  you’d 
make  at  any  thing  else!” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Helen,”  ventured  her 
spouse,  whose  somewhat  bald  head  had  fallen 
into  an  indescribable  droop,  as  of  one  under  a 
shower-bath,  the  instant  his  wife  began.  So 
saying,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  while  the 
servant  was  placing  his  breakfast  thereon.  “I 
have  been  up  near  all  night,”  he  continued,  ns 
he  stirred  his  coffee;  “haven’t  any  warm  hom- 
iny ? Never  mind,  I have  no  appetite,  any  thing 
will  do.” 

“That  Mrs.  Bowles,  I suppose.  Bring  me 
my  work  here  off  the  sewing-machine,  and  mind 
you  wipe  your  wet  hands  clean  before  you  do  it, 
you  Sarah;”  and  Mrs.  Warner  takes  a seat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  “I  would  like  to 
know  when  she  settled  last — such  a lady  ns  you 
always  call  her.  And  why  haven’t  you  told  me 
wh*t  is  the  matter  with  the  woman?  They 
might  have  given  you  at  least  a cup  of  coffee.” 

“And  so  they  did,  Alice  saw  to  that,”  says 
Dr.  Warner,  who  never  fails  to  speak  the  best 
he  can  of  any  and  every  one. 

“Coffee!  Yes,  Confederate  coffee,  I’ll  bet,” 
interposes  his  wife,  threading  her  needle. 

“Yes,  but  you  couldn’t  have  told  the  differ- 
ence— at  least,  hardly for  the  Doctor  is  very 
truthful  t<fo. 

“Stuff!  Never  tell  me,”  breaks  in  his  wife. 
“There’s  old  Mrs.  Juggins,  she  uses  barley. 
Yon  know  you  couldn’t  stand  that,  even  the 
smell.  Came  to  find  out  we  had  gone  and 
ground  it,  while  she  used  it  so — only  toasted. 
Tried  not  grinding,  but  it  wouldn’t  do.  There’s 
sweet-potatoes,  too,  cut  thin  and  browned.  Mrs. 
Bowles’s  notion ; you  know  what  a sickly  sort  of 
sweet  it  was.  Coffee!  Rye,  too,  that  is  Mr. 
Neely’s  plan.  Like  a Yankee!  Then  there’s 
Mr.  Ferguson,  okra  seed’s  his  Scotch  scheme,  as 
if  one  could  get  okra  seed  enough  to  last  a week. 
Never  tell  me ! A thing  is  either  coffee  or  it  ain’t 
coffee.  You  are  so  polite  you  pretend  you  can’t 
tell  the  difference — don’t  catch  me.” 

“One  dollar  a pound,”  ventures  her  husband. 

“What,  gone  up  to  a dollar?  Oh,  if  I only 
was  a man!  If  I didn’t  hang  them.  First 
thing  you  knew  it  was  fifty  cents.  Next  time  I 
went  in  to  the  stores  it  was : * Not  one  pound  on 
hand,  ma’am,  sorry  to  say;  hope  to  get  some 
soon.’  Yes,  and  when  they  did  have  Borne  next 
time  it  was  eighty  cents.  And  all  the  time  they 
were  pretending  to  be  out  they  had  sacks  and 
sacks  of  it  piled  away  down  in  the  cellar,  or  hid- 
den under  carpets  and  things  way  up  in  the  loft. 
Oh,  if  I was  only  a man ! Calicoes  up  to  fifty 
cents ; domestics,  six  hits ; fifty  cents  for  a tin 
cup ; five  pounds  of  sugar  for  a dollar ; molasses, 
dollar  and  a-quarter ; shoes,  eight  dollars;  flour, 
fifty  dollars,  or  6oon  will  be.  I’d  like  to  know 
what  we  are  coming  to ! Mr.  Barker  wa«  right 
—they  are  worse  than  Yanfcaes } Our  man  gnn*  , 


off  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  bleeding 
and  dying  somewhere,  and  they  at  home  making 
money  out  of  the  poor  wives,  and  widows,  and 
orphans.  Barker  was  right.  Their  stores  ought 
to  be  just  taken,  the  goods  sold  for  them  at 
the  old  prices.  Hang  them!”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Warner,  her  wrath  rising,  as  it  ever  did,  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice.  “Yes,  as  brother  Bark- 
er says,  ‘ I could  string  them  up  with  my  own 
hands !’” 

“Rather  strong  language  for  a preacher,”  in- 
terposed her  husband,  who  was  quietly  eating 
his  breakfast. 

“As  much  as  to  say,  if  Mr.  Barker  oughtn’t 
to  say  it  because  he  is  a preacher,  I oughtn’t  to 
say  it  because  I’m  a woman.” 

Dr.  Warner  continues  to  breakfast.  A little 
more,  perhaps,  of  the  shower-bath  droop  about 
the  head.  There  is  a pause  of  surprise  in  the 
eyes  of  his  wife.  She  sits  with  suspended  nee- 
dle, looking  at  her  husband.  And  while  she  is 
still  an  instant  let  us  seize  that  rare  instant  to 
catch  her  photograph — if  we  can. 

When  Dr.  Warner  first  settled  in  Somerville, 
•years  ago  this  1862,  Mrs.  Warner  was  a taH, 
spare,  shrill  spinster.  Other  than  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly industrious  and  neat  housekeeper  Miss 
Helen  Morris  had  only  fourteen  recommenda- 
tions to  a marrying  man;  and  those  fourteen 
had  legs  and  could  wield  hoes,  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  washing-boards.  . Somehow  or  other  the 
Doctor  married  her.  Was  it  that  the  poor  and 
patientless  young  Doctor  wanted  a home  ? Mrs. 
Warner  very  often  afterward  herself  suggested 
.that  solution  of  the  case.  It  was  a special 
weapon  in  her  arsenal  in  the  worriment  of  her 
husband,  which  worriment  was  a large  part  of 
her  housekeeping.  Nor  did  she  conceal  her 
painful  impression  to  that  effect  from  chance 
company  either ; for  it  was  a peculiarity  of  Mrs. 
Warner  to  express  herself  upon  matters,  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  relating  to  herself  openly,  fully, 
and  upon  every  occasion.  Or  it  may  be — most 
were  of  that  opinion — that  it  was  not  the  Doctor 
who  married  the  lady,  but  the  lady  who  married 
him.  Good,  easy,  indolent  man,  he  was  no 
match  for  Miss  Helen  Morris — as  sutural  a 
prey  to  such  a woman  as  a mouse  is  to  a cat. 

Not  that  the  Doctor  did  not  have  warning 
fair  and  sufficient.  When  he  applied  that  day 
in  the  dirty  county  court  office  to  Bob  Withers, 
county  clerk,  for  the  marriage  license,  that  gen- 
tleman did  liis  best.  Years  after  Bob  prided 
himself  upon  that. 

“ To  Miss  Helen  Morris — not  the  widow  Mor- 
ris— to  Miss  Helen  Morris,  did  you  say,  Doc  ?” 
he  asked,  with  an  emphasis  not  complimentary. 

Even  when  Bob  Withers  brought  himself  fair- 
ly to  the  task  of  filling  up  the  blanks  of  a license 
he  spoiled  one  form,  and  then  another,  with  blun- 
ders, his  mind  evidently  being  on  something  else. 
And  when  he  had  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  to 
begin  at  the  third  it  was  only  to  stick  it  behind 
his  ear,  unlock  the  drawer  in  the  desk  at  which 
he  wrote,  take  out  a pistol  and  lay  it  thereupon, 
the  handle  convenient  to  his  friend.  A frank 
and  wholesome  face,  Bob’s. 

“Doc,”  he  solemnly  said,  with  hand  resting 
upon  the  weapon,  “I  like  you  as  much,  by 
George  1 as  any  man  I know.  I haven’t  forgot 
tha„  typhoid  fever  time.  But  look  here,  Doc. 
I know  that  Miss  Helen  Morris — gracious  Heav- 
ens!” with  considerable  irritation,  “who  in  Som- 
erville don’t  know  her? — and  I just  tell  you  as 
a friend,  you  see — no  other  possible  interest  in 
the  thing — but  before  jbn  marry  them  black 
eyes  and  that  awful  tongue — you  see  I hoarded 
with  her  once — you’d  better  take  this  Derringer 
and  kill  yourself,  by  George!  and  be  dtue  with 
it.” 

But  the  Doctor  married  her. 

Early  in  life  Miss  Helen  may  have  been  a 
brunette  and  all  the  rest.  But  Mrs.  Warner 
was  now  sallow — only  sallow.  The  lips  were 
still  red,  but  very  thin.  And  then  her  eyes? 
Once  on  a time  the  Reverend  Edward  Arthur 
had  made  a pretty  long  trip  on  a canal  boat, 
and  on  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Warner,  when 
he  first  took  charge  of  the  Somerville  church, 
he  had  been  struck  with  a foolish  fancy  that 
her  blackly-defined  eyebrows  resembled  the  lock- 
gates  on  the  canal  when  opening  to  let  down 
the  water.  The  fact  is,  the  lady’s  eyes  and  eye- 
brows did  have  an  oblique  direction  upward 
above  the  nose,  giving  her  the  appearance  of 
being  wide  awake,  becoming  more  and  more 
oblique  as  she  grew  excited.  Free  as  the  air  in 
the  expression  of  herself;  tough  and  elastic  as 
gutta  percha;  electric  from  head  to  foot,  the 
electricity  quivering,  as  its  nature  is  on  etery 
projecting  point  of  the  body  charged,  at  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
in  focus  on  the  end  of  her  tongue. 

But  let  us  be  charitable.  Perhaps  if  you,  or 
even  if  I myself,  had  dipped  snuff  as  long  and  ns 
incessantly  as  she  had,  we  too  would  have  been 
as  nervous  as  she  was.  But  very  little  Bub, 
’Ria,  Amos,  Sarah,  and  the  rest  had  to  endure 
it  in  comparison  with  the  Doctor.  Sharp  and 
perpetual  as  were  her  eyes  and  tongue  in  re- 
gard to  all  within  and  without  her  household, 
the  Doctor  had  by  far  the  larger  share  thereof. 

Because  for  him  it  was  she  cared  most.  In- 
dolent, sensible,  getting-to-be-corpnlent,  sloven- 
ly Dr.  Warner!  He  has  learned  only  to  droop 
liis  head  and  take  it.  When  it  becomes  too 
bad,  and  if  Mrs.  Warner  pours  her  vial  upon 
him  when  company — as  she  often  does — is  pres- 
ent, the  Doctor,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
carries*  his  drooped  head  out  of  the  parlor  and 
off  the  place.  Yet,  let  us  get  at  the  eternal  rea- 
son and  meaning  of  things ; for  there  is  as  solid 
a reason  for  the  growth  of  a nettle  as  there  is 
for  the  existence  of  a rose  — as  substantial  a 
meaning  in  the  existence  of  a mosquito  as  in 
the  life  of  John  Howard.  As  a needed  spur— 
we  will  not  call  it  thorn— in  his  side,  this  wife 
is  a blessing  to  this  husband.  He  manied  her, 
peshapa,  with  Mind  promptings—1 who  knows?— 
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from  his  physiological  studies,  because  she  was 
so  unlike  to  hirnself.  And  she  married  Trim? — 
perhaps  from  some  vague  intuitions  to  the  same 
effect. 

If  the  stream  of  my  story  did  not  hurry  me 
on  so  urgently  I would  like  to  turn  out  of  its 
current  for  a moment  and  say  just  one  word 
about  that  admirable  provision  of  Nature,  by 
which  she  preserves,  in  our  species  as  in  the 
planets,  her  own  sacred  balance.  When  it  is 
not  Parent,  nor  Pique,  nor  Mammon,  nor  any 
thing  other  than  sweet  Nature  herself  who  weds 
you  to  your  wife,  you  will  find  that  she  mates 
you  two  on  the  plan  of  a perfect  compensation ; 
that  is,  she  makes  up  for  the  excess  of  any  de- 
fect in  one  of  you  by  an  excess  of  the  opposite 
virtue  in  the  other.  It  was  something  other 
than  Nature  that  made  the  match  if  you,  a tall 
man,  are  wedded  to  any  other  than  an  under- 
sized woman.  Woe  to  you,  Madam,  if  yon,  a 
blonde,  nre  united  to  a fair-haired  man ! So 
of  that  inner  nature  of  which  the  outer  appear- 
ance is  but  the  symbol.  Alas  for  you,  ISir,  if 
you,  a man  of  desponding  temperament,  are 
wedded  to  a wife  of  the  same  dismal  hue  of  feel- 
ing! Though  I believe,  even  iu  that  case,  Na- 
ture strives  to  make  the  best  of  a union  in  which 
she  had  no  hand.  I will  not  say  how  it  will  be 
if  you  are  a man  ; but  if  you  are  a woman  I am 
certain  of  this;  however  despondent  you  may 
yourself  be,  the  instant  you  detect  the  slightest 
gloom  in  your  husband’s  brow,  or  the  least  growl 
in  his  voice,  you  go  instinctively  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tilting  bark,  and  become  as  cheerful 
as  possible.  And  the  instant  you  give  way  to 
gloom  notice  how  awkwardly,  yet  well  mean- 
ingly, he,  poor  fellow ! attempts  at  least  to  trim 
the  tilting  vessel  by  putting  on  at  least  an  aspect 
of  cheerfulness.  Woe,  then,  had  it  been  to  Mrs. 
Warner  if  she  had  heen  united  to  some  black- 
eyed,  black-haired,  black-bearded  husband ! No- 
tice the  union  of  two  sable  clouds  in  mid-air,  if 
you  would  understand  the  result.  So  that  when 
Mrs.  Warner  paused  from  her  sewing  and  said, 

“As  much  as  to  say,  if  brother  Barker  oughtn’t 
to  say  it  because  he  is  a preacher,  I oughtn’t  to 
say  it  because  I’m  a woman.”  The  Doctor  only 
helped  himself  in  a sidelong  and  deprecatory 
manner  to  the  butter. 

“I  do  believe,”  said  Mrs.  Warner — “Sarah, 
step  out  and  tell  those  children  to  hush  that  noise 
— I do  believe,’’  she  continued  in  low,  sepulchral 
tones,  “that  you,  Dr.  Warner,  are  a — Union 
man ! ” 

Language  can  not  set  forth  the  awfulness  of 
epithet  implied  in  the  charge,  the  canal  gates 
opening  wider  and  wider.  “Yes,  and  I know 
now  why  the  bells  didn’t  ring  last  night ! I was 
wondering,  I know  now  !”  said  Mrs.  Warner 
swiftly,  and  with  a new  light  breaking  all  over 
her  face.  “Yes,  and  why  you  couldn’t  leave 
Mrs.  Bowles.  Worse,  is  she  ! Ila ! Yes,  I see 
it  all.”  Canal  gates  open  their  widest. 

Dr.  Warner  glanced  up  from  his  plate  at  his 
wife  with  a flash  of  admiration.  “What  an 
amazingly  sharp  woman  !”  he  said  to  himself. 

“ Bells ?”  he  said,  however,  at  last.  “Bells ? 
I should  think,  Helen,  you  would  have  had 
enough  of  bells  night  before  last.  Every  bell  in 
town  ! There  was  the  big  Methodist  bell ; I lay 
and  counted  no  less  than  ten  fresh  hands  in  turn 
at  that  bell-rope  before  day.  The  first  hand  be- 
gan as  if  he  would  break  the  bell  to  pieces,  pulled 
until  it  was  broken  down ; then  you  could  notice 
the  rope  taken  by  another  till  he  gave  up  ex- 
hausted ; then  by  another,  through  the  whole  ten. 
I am  not  nervous,  but  I couldn’t  get  a wink  of 
sleep.”  • 

‘ ‘ Dr.  Warner ! ” said  Mrs.  W.  solem nlv,  needle, 
eyes,  breath  suspended. 

“And  you  know  I said  at  the  lime — or  was  it 
you  yourself  made  the  remark — ” 

“ Dr.  Warner ! — Sarah,  d(  \’t  come  here,  stay 
in  the  kitchen  till  I call  jrou. ...  ^ , 

“Well,  it  was  one  otAi%dai& it,’£cJiiy{nued 
the  hvstin4«vqr^.rmiej]y1  sippipg  " 


ing  over  the  top  of  his  cup  with  unusual  hardi- 
hood at  his  eager  wife. 

“You  know  I never  said  it!”  broke  in  the 
wife.  You  know  I never  could  have  been  such 
a traitor  as  to  have  said  it.  And  if  the  paper 
that  came  last  night  says  our  soldiers  have  been 
whipped  there  in  Tennessee,  it’s  a lie ! Didn’t 
the  papers  night  before  last  tell  how  our  men 
had  come  out  of  Fort  Donelson  and  driven  the 
Hessians  back  through  their  camps,  and  killed 
six  thousand,  and  taken  all  the  rest  prisoners, 
and — and—” 

“Very  well,  my  dear,  you  needn’t  be  excited 
at  me.  Have  it  your  own  way.  Suppose  we 
talk  of  something  else.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Bowles,  Dr. 
Warner?”  asked  his  wife,  with  sudden  suspicion. 

“Well,”  replied  her  helpmate,  slowly,  “the 
faculty  hake  different  names  for  it.  There  are 
febrile  symptoms,  too  much  excitement  in  the 
brain.  Nervous,  hysteria.” 

“Stuff;  but  what  has  made  her  worse?  I 
know  it  can  not  be  she  has  heard  any  bad  news 
about  that  everlasting  Rutledge  Bowles  of  hers, 
for  you  would  have  told  me  so  when  you  first 
came.  What  has  she  heard  ? Something  bad, 
I know.” 

“Well,  yes.  But  yon  know,  my  dear,  Mrs. 
Bowles  permits  her  mind  to  run  too  much,  really 
too  much,  on  the  events  of  the  day — ” 

“Dr.  Warner,”  says  his  wife,  in  alarming 
tones  though  lower  than  Ire  fore,  “will  you  tell 
me  the  news  that  came  last  night?” 

“ If  you  wish  it.  Remember  it  may  be  false; 
you  will  be  sure  it  is.  In  any  case  I didn’t  do 
any  thing  to  bring  it  about.” 

“What  is  it  ?” 

* 1 Fort  Donelson  has  fallen,  my  dear.  General 
Johnson  has  retreated  into  Alabama.  Nashville 
has  capitulated.  A good  many  more  items  to 
the  same  effect.  At  least  so  the  paper  says.  I 
>d are  "Bay  part  of  the  news  may  be  exaggerated, 
premature  at  least.” 

“ It’s  a lie — it’s  a base,  base,  base  lie ! I’ll  bet 
a thousand  dollars  the  man  that  prints  that  pa- 
per is  a Yankee.  He  ought  to  be  hung!” 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  her  cheeks  having  be- 
come some  shades  salTower  that  Mrs.  Warner’s 
lips  seemed  so  much  redder,  her  eyes  and  hair 
so  much  blacker  than  before.  “Oh,  if  I was 
only  a man !”  she  added. 

Meanwhile  her  husband  only  arched  his  brows 
deprecatingly,  and  proceeded  to  eat  his  break- 
fast with  a coolness,  appetite,  even  cheerfulness, 
which  contrasted  greatly  with  the  vehement,  al- 
most hysterical,  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

But,  oh  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  Dr.  War* 
ner  in  imparting  the  news,  unspeakable  satis- 
faction at  the  very  core  of  his  heart,  though 
all  the  rest  of  his  anatomy  might  disavow  it ! 

How  you  up  there  at  the  North  rang  your 
bells  and  blazed  in  all  manner  of  illumination, 
and  invoked  the  entire  hive  to  help  utter  your 
gratification,  Heaven  and  History  well  know. 
Your  joy  ? It  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  electric  ecstasy  thereat  which  flashed  unex- 
pressed through  all  loyal  hearts  at  the  South. 
Heaven  only  knew  it  then ; History  shall  know 
it  forever. 

“And  if  it  is  true,  though  I don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it,  there’s  some  base  treachery  in  it,  or 
the  officers  were  all  drunk,  or  thev  were  ail  a 
pack  of  cowards!  To  give  up  to  Yankees!  I 
do  wish  the  Yankees  had  managed  to  kill  them. 
L hope  Davis  will  have  them  tried  and  hung,” 
says  Mrs.  Warner. 

“Why,  my  dear,  it  would  take  a perfect  fac- 
tory to  keep  you  in  rope,”  dares  her  husband, 
playfully  but  injudiciously. 

“And  you  are  not  sorry  a single  bit!”  re- 
sponds his  wife,  turning  the  lightning  of  her  rage 
zigzag  in  every  direction  that  offers.  “J  do  be- 
lieve you  are  glad.  I tell  you,  Dr.  Warner,  if 
I actually  thought  so,  was  satisfied  of  it,  I would 
care  that,  if  we  have  been  married  so  long. 


I’d — 1m!  no  wonder  you  wouldn’t  get  np  that 
night  the  bells  rung  so.  I had  to  hunch  and 
hunch  you  ever  so  often  before  you  woke  even. 
And  when  you  did  wake,  you  said  it  must  be 
fire,  not  even  expecting  a victory.  Ought  not 
to  be  too  certain,  you  said,  at  the  very  time  ev- 
ery bell  in  town  was  ringing  as  hard  as  could  be. 
Dr.  Warner,  you  are  the  worry  of  my  life  ! And 
there  you  sit  this  moment  just  as  cool — ” 

“But  you  know,  Helen,  I heard  the  news 
several  hours  ago.  Besides,  I’ve  just  drunk  two 
cups  of  your  excellent  coffee.  Theu,  my  mind 
has  been  taken  up  with  Mrs.  Bowles’s  case. 
And,  really,  my  dear,”  said  the  Doctor,  eager 
to  divert  the  conversation,  “ I’m  getting  uneasy 
about  Mrs.  Bowles.  Such  a sensitive,  refined 
little  body  she  is ! perfect  lady,  too,  in  every  re- 
spect ; but  she  has  given  herself  up  to  so  much 
excitement  for  so  long.  Rutledge  Bowles,  too ; 
the  news  night  before  last  almost  deranged  her 
with  joy.  Then  comes  that  news  last  night. 
The  reaction  was  almost  too  much  for  her.  I 
tell  you  what,  my  dear,”  continued  the  Doctor, 
with  indolent  hypocrisy,  “I’m  glad  I have  a 
wife  who  is  stronger  than  her  nerves.  Glad, 
my  dear,  that  you  have  such  strong  sense  of 
your  own  to  keep  you  steady  these  stormy  times.” 

“ No,  Dr.  Warner,  you  can’t  blind  me.  With 
all  her  aristocratic  airs  I know  there  are  some 
things,  at  least,  in  which  I can  only  pity.  One 
can’t  help  liking  Alice.  You  never  hear  Rut- 
lege  Bowles  from  her  lips  — never  opens  her 
mouth  about  him,  hardly.  But,  if  you  mean  to 
say  she  lovea  the  South  more  than  I do — ” 

“But  what  is  the  use  of  worrying  yourself? 
The  armies  are  in  the  field,  doing,  I dare  say, 
all  they  can.  And  you  are  doing  all  you  can. 
You  are  out  every  day  collecting  for  the  soldiers, 
and  you  sing  for  them  at  all  the  concerts,  act  for 
them  in  all  the  tableaux,  sew  for  them,  knit, 
quilt.  What  more  can  you  do?  If  one-half  of 
the  ladies  of  Somerville  only  did  one-half  of 
what  you  do — ” 

“ Ah,  Dr.  Warner,  I see  what  you  are  after !” 
said  his  wife,  somewhat  mollified  ; “but  you  are 
only  from  Tennessee,  Eastern  Tennessee  aUhat, 
and  you  know  where  I’m  from.  What  I want 


is  for  you  to  be  more  interested,  excited,  more 
like  a warm-hearted  Southern  man.  But  there 
you  go  day  after  day  with  your  old  saddle-bags 
over  your  arm,  just  as  you  used  to  do,  feeling 
people’s  pulses,  dosing  children,  pulling  teeth — 
you  don’t  talk  enough.  But  this  news — oh,  it 
can’t,  ean't — ” 

“In  your  acquaintance  among  the  ladies  those 
that  talk  most,  fuss  most,  do  most  of  the  work 
do  they,  eh  ? Why  you  told  me  yourself,  Hel- 
en— ” * 

“Pshaw!  Dr.  Warner,  you  know  perfectly 
well  what  I mean.  You  are  not  sure  enough 
the  South  is  going  to  succeed.  And  you  visit 
among  those  Union  people  just  as  much — more, 
I believe — than  you  do  among  good  Secession- 
ists. Nobody  can  get  any  tiring  out  of  you. 
Look  at  Dr.  Ginnis." 

“Which  do  yon  think  the  best  doctor  of  the 
two?  No,  my  dear,  I’m  a physician  in  large 
practice,  I believe ; all  my  time  is  taken  up  with 
my  patients.  Dr.  Ginnis  is  more  politician  than 
medical  man— talks  about  the  war  at  the  top  of 
his  big- voice  at  the  bedside  of  the  siqk,  and,  no 
matter  how  sick  they  are,  for  the  hour  at  a 
time.  If  be  likes,  and  they  like,  let  him.  I 
prefer  to  do  my  way,  physic  them,  and  come 
home  to  joy  family.  You  know  what  a quiet 
sort  of  man  I am.  Besides,  you  have  patriotism 
enough  for  us  both,  Helen*  Take  your  way, 
my  dear — let  me  take  mine.” 

“Yes,  Dr.  Warner.  Oh  yes ; I dare  say.  Very 
fine.  But  what  worries  my  life  out  is  nobody  can 
tell.  When  you  are  with  Secessionists  you  arc 
ns  mum  as  a mouse,  or  open  your  lips  only  to 
dispute  something.  When  you  are  with  those 
Union  people,  oh  I know’  you!  Why  don’t  you 
denounce  them,  tell  mo  that?  Every  body  in 
Somerville  is  talking  about  you.  Mr.  Neely  told 
me  only  last  Monday,  when  lie  was  here  to  see 
about  Bub  drawing  those  pictures  on  his  black- 
board, as  if  you  can  cnpect  a child  to  respect  a 
Yankee  teacher ! — told  me,  humph,  much  faith  I 
have  in  him,  loud  as  he  talks — told  me  Lamum 
told  him  that  Dr.  Peel  said  he  really  believed 
you  were  nothing  more’n  less  than  a Abolitionist , 
if  the  truth  was  known !”  But  to  describe  Mrs. 
Warner’s  emphasis  on  the'  word  is  beyond  the 
power  of  type. 

“And  this  great  Dr.  Peel  knows,  of  course, 
more  about  me — he  has  been  here  less  than  a 
year,  I believe — than  you  do,  or  than  any  body 
who  has  known  me  here  for  ten  years,”  says  Dr. 
Warner,  pushing  away  his  plate  from  before  him. 

“ I told  Mr.  Neely  to  tell  Lamum  to  tell  Dr. 
Peel  from  me  .that  it  was  a lie,  and  ho  knew  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Warner,  promptly  enough.  “ If  he 
hints  such  a thing  to  me,  the  big,  bedizzened  old 
puppy,  I’ll  slap  those  ears  of  his ! But  don’t  you 
go  and  say  any  thing  to  him,”  adds  Mrs.  War- 
ner, who  had  got  her  husband  into  hot  water 
more  than  once  in  their  married  life,  as  he  rises 
from  the  table. 

“Not  the  least  fear  of  me.  I would  be  a fool 
to  mind  any  thing  any  one  says  of  mo  in  these 
days,”  replies  her  helpmate. 

“But  this  dreadful,  dreadful  news!  Arc  you 
sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ? It  can’t,  can’t  be 
true ! I’ll  put  on  my  sun-bonnet  and  run  over 
to  Mrs.  Ret  Roberts,  she’ll  know  all  about  it. 
Though,  poor  tiring ! how  such  a man  as  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts  ever  came  to  marry  her,  soft,  say  no- 
thing sort  of  a tiring — Oh,  one  thing,  Dr.  War- 
ner, engage  me  ten  pounds  of  coffee  at  Mr.  El- 
lis’s. If  any  body  has  any  conscience  left  he’s — 
But,  Dr.  Warner” — and  his  wife  seizes  upon  him 
as  he  passes  her — “do  you  really  think,  really 
now,  there’s  any  doubt  about  the  *South  succeed- 
ing?” 

Nature  gives  every  living  thing  some  mode  of 
defense,  or  at  least  escape.  People  that  have 
feeble  hands  generally  arc  compensated  with  ad- 
mirable legs.  Master  Fox  does  not  pretend  to 
the  roar  nor  to  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  lion  ; 
but  then  Sir  Reynard  is  not  deficient  in  cunning. 
This  Dr.  Warner  can  no  more  stand  before  the 
eyes  and  the  tongue  of  his  wife  than  he  can  be- 
fore Atropos.  Thin-haired,  florid,  unaggressive, 
fat,  too,  he  does  only  what  nature  has  left  him 
to  do— droops  his  head  and  takes  it.  It  is  a great 
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deal  lie  has  to  taltc,  when  she  is  fairly  at  it 
Spare  in  frar  2 as  she  is,  lint  oh,  the  in  ter  plat- 
ting of  her  eyes  and  lips  are  ubout  as  awful  a 
scourge r need  be! 

Sare’  , and  the  Vest  in  the  kitchen,  take  their 
shar  jf  Mrs.  Warner  black  and  silent  as  night — 
sir- . the  shield  natpre  snpidfcs  them.  Bub  and 
’ .in,  the  twp  children,  dodge  and  escape  out  of 
range,  with  steadily  growing  contempt  for  her 
in  her  bursts  of  fondness  and  preserves  ns  in  her 
anger  and  scolding.  At  last,  the  Doctor  gets  the 
largest  share  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  her  black  eyes; 
he  escapes  by  never  looking  up  while  she  is  car- 
rying on.  The' words  be  simply  hears.  Long 
habit  helps  him  there.  As  the  storm  lulls  he 
flatters — consciously,  awkwardly,  transparently 
flatters.  But,  then,  flattery  is  sweet ; and  here 
was  Mrs.  Warner’s  only  source  thereof. 

So  that  when  his  wife  pressed  upon  him  the 
question  last  recorded,  one  being  asked  at  that 
period  over  every  table  at  the  South,  what  does 
the  Doctor? 

“ Hush,  Helen ; Sarah  out  there  might  hear. 
I’ll  whisper,  that  is,  I’ll  let  you  know  exactly 
what  I really  think  and  feel,”  and  approaching 
his  lips  cautiously  to  her  car,  this  deceitful  prac- 
titioner pressed  a rapid  kiss  upon  the  convenient 
cheek,  disengaged  his  arm,  and  was  gone. 

It  was  a little  strange,  such  disastrous  news 
too,  but  it  was  the  first  time  Dr.  Warner  had 
kissed  his  wife  in  two  years  1 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  strikes  me,  dear  reader,  that  every  writer 
ought  to  have,  from  the  outset  of  his  book,  a per- 
fectly clear  understanding  with  his  reader.  You 
have  often  noticed  that  no  public  speaker  suc- 
ceeds in  what  he  has  to  say  unless  there  be  such 
an  understanding  between  himself  and  his  audi- 
ence. AnJ,  among  speakers,  he  is  au  orator  of 
the  highest  order  who,  from  the  opening  of  his 
lips  to  the  moment  he  ceases  to  speak,  is  on 
terms  of  the  closest  and  clearest  mutual  under- 
standing with  those  to  whom  he  addresses  him- 
self. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I will  venture 
to  crave  such  an  understanding  with  you,  dear 
render.  I can  not  describe.  Yon  will  catch  my 
meaning  when  I tell  you  that  I have  sat  here 
some  ten  minutes  nibbling  at  the  end  of  my  pen- 
holder, desirous  of  describing  to  you  the  good 
town  of  Somerville  in  which  our  story  is  laid, 
and  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  It  may  be  some 
step  toward  this  to  say  that  Somerville  is  situa- 
ted in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Which  of 
these  States  it  may  be  in,  try  as  I may  to  con- 
ceal it,  the  reader  will  be  certain  to  find  out  long 
before  he  rencfies  the  last  page — it  will  slip  our,  I 
am  satisfied.  Each  State  has  its  own  distinct  in- 
dividuality, a kind  of  personal  identity  which  im- 
presses itself  upon  each  one  of  its  children.  Now, 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  I could,  after  half 
an  hour’s  conversation  with  a stranger,  tell  him 
to  be  a preacher,  if  he  was  one,  amt  even  the 
very  denomination  of  which  he  is  a preacher; 
and  so  if  he  be  lawyer,  doctor,  planter,  school- 
teacher, or  what  not.  So  of  State  identity. 
Throw  me  one  hour  with  a man,  and  I can  give 
a shrewd  guess  whether  he  is  a Southerner  or 
not ; and  if  I miss  it  in  naming  the  very  State 
at  the  South  of  which  he  is  a native  it  will  be 
the  first  time.  And  yet  I must  add  one  thing 
more,  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  told.  Very 
■ f > n have  I met  a man  having  all  what  are  gen- 
’•ally  known  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  En- 
el under — reserve,  caution,  sharpness  in  trade, 
closeness  in  purse — and  yet,  who  had  never  been 
outside  of  his  native  South  in  his  life.  And 
oficn,  too,  have  I been  pleasantly  associated  with 
one  having  all  the  opposite  peculiarities  of  the 
Southerner  — frank,  cordial,  generous,  radiant 
with  every  noble  impulse — what  we  somewhat 
boastfully  claim  to  be  the  characteristics  of  a 
thorough-blooded  Southerner,  yet,  at  last,  born 
and  “raised”  among  the  snows  and  nutmegs, 
not  at  all  tropical,  of  New  England. 

The  truth  is,  we  of  these  American  States  are 
at  last  one  people.  Our  origin  and  history  so 
far,  railways,  intermarriage,  and  other  powerful 
processes  of  approximation  and  assimilation  now 
working,  all  events  an«\  forces  past  and  present 
are  leavening  us  ifiiq  and  that- altogether 
irrespective  whether  wedite  it'or  note  Those  of 


us  who  look  upon  this  continent  from  the  point 
nearest  to  that  from  which  the  Almighty  regards 
it,  well  know  that  all  things,  even  the  most  un- 
like, are  leavening  our  millions  bv  a process, 
which  is  none  other  than  the  purpose  of  God,  into 
a unity  infinitely  sublimcr  than  any  thing  and 
every  thing  we  have  hitherto  expressed  by  the 
word  Union  ! You  know  this  already  ? Well, 
but  let  me  say  it. 

However,  it  is  of  Somerville  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  speak.  And  how  shall  it  be  de- 
scribed? To  say  it  contains  some  twelve  hun- 
dred people  leaves  but  a vague  idea  upon  the 
mind.  Could  I describe  a river  as  meandering 
beside  it,  or  forests  as  engirdling  it,  or  mount- 
ains as  towering  above  it,  that  would  be  some 
help.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  truth— a level,  post  oak,  sandy  plain 
is  its  location;  no  mountains,  no  river,  and  but 
a scrubby  forest. 

It  may  assist  us  to  say  that  Somerville  is  main- 
ly built  along  one  principal  street,  with  tributary 
streets,  like  rills  to  a river,  emptying  into  it  on 
either  side.  The  court-house,  too,  should  be 
specified — a square  brick  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  But  why  should  one  feel  the  strong 
aversion  I feel  for  that  gloomy  building  with  its 
brick-paved  floor  below,  its  well-worn  and  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  stairway,  its  breezy  court-room 
above,  its  yellow  walls  spangled  a yard  up  from 
the  floorwith  tobacco  juice,  itsbewhictled  benches 
and  hide-bottomed  chairs,  its  doors  and  posts  bc- 
plnstered  with  curt  Sheriffs  notices  half  prints 
half  writing,  and  with  notices  of  cattle  lost,  writ- 
ten in  all  possible  varieties  of  spelling  and  gram- 
mar? 

The  architecture  of  the  four  churches  yields 
me  nothing  whatever  to  describe  in  regard  to 
them.  Places  of  worship  they  were — nothing 
else  and  nothing  more— having  in  many  respects 
a painful  resemblance  to  the  dreary  court-house. 
And  yet  good,  sound,  practical  sermons  were  often 
delivered  in  one  and  all.  Sincere  worship,  too, 
as  ever  was  offered  in  stately  cathedral  and  tow- 
ering minster,  have  those  uninviting  houses  wit- 
nessed. Or,  if  there  ever  was  lack  of  fervor  in 
the  morning  and  night  services  at  which  the 
white  population  attended,  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  warmth  of  the  worship  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  when  the  black  people  took  their 
turn  in  tho  churches.  And  you  may  talk  as 
much  as  you  please  of  the  advantages  of  race 
and  education  in  all  respects,  I defy  any  resident 
of  Somerville  to  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  prac- 
tical Christianity  of  the  colored  professors  of  re- 
ligion was  on  a level  at  least  with  that  of  the 
white  communicants  of  the  various  churches  in 
the  place.  Let  us  not  mind  so  excessively  much 
about  our  color  and  condition  in  this  present 
world  in  other  regards;  if  religion  but  land  us 
jmfely  in  heaven  there  will  be  infinite,  divincst 
influences  operating  on  us  there,  with  an  eternity 
for  them  to  operate  in. 

Nor  will  we  say  any  thing  of  tho  post-office, 
two  doors  off  from  the  principal  hotel ; if  it  will 
help  us  on  to  say  that  Smithers  is  post-master  in 
the  one,  and  Staples,  Joe,  host  in  the  other,  let 
that  also  be  added ; nor  of  the  dry-goods  stores, 
with  the  red  blankets  hanging  at  their  doors ; nor 
of  the  provision  stores,  sticky  with  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  greasy  with  great  piles  of  bacon. 

I was  aware  of  it  before  attempting  the  task ; 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  Somerville.  In  a 
journey  across  the  State  you  pass  through  a 
dozen  towns  just  like  Somerville ; you  bear  away 
nothing  at  all  by  which  you  can  remember  it 
from  the  other  eleven ; just  the  same  sort  of 
post-office  at  which  the  stage  stopped  with  you 
to  give  out  and  to  take  in  the  mails,  just  the 
same  groups  idling  in  front  of  the  groceries,  just 
tire  same  sort  of  tavern  at  which  you  snatch  your 
hasty  meal ; like  beads  on  the  thread  of  your 
travel,  the  towns  seem  duplicates  of  each  other. 
But  there  is  to  Somerville  a focus,  a point  hav- 
ing the  same  relation  to  Somerville,  and  to  the 
county  of  which  Somerville  is  the  county  seat, 
even  to  the  State  in  which  Somerville  is  located, 
that  the  brain  has  to  the  body.  I refer  to  the 
office  of  the  Somerville  Star. 

Imagine  a two  story  frame-house,  not  very  far 
from  the  post-office.  True,  the  huge  sign-board 
on  which  is  written  Somerville  Star  is  blown 
down,  but  then  the  largest  half  of  what  remains 
has  been  stood  up  against  the  side  of  the  house 
on  an  end,  and  can  easily  be  deciphered  by  those 
who  already  know  what  is  inscribed  thereon. 
All  the  printing  is  done  up  stairs.  The  editor’s 
room  you  enter  from  the  street,  on  the  first  floor. 
Nor  need  you  knock  ; the  door  is  never  locked, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  push  it  open,  if  it 
should  be  shut,  and  walk  in.  You  have  only  to 
introduce  yourself,  and  you  will  be  waved  by  the  1 
editor  to  a scat  and  to  the  last  paper.  If  you 
are  any  body  of  importance,  from  any  where  out- 
side of  the  county,  a Judge  say,  or  a candidate 
of  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Lamum,  or  a Colonel 
in  some  regiment  present  or  prospective,  you 
have  only  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  and  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Somerville  Star  you  will 
read  how  “greatly  gratified  we  were  by  a visit 
from  our  excellent  friend,’’  Colonel  this  or  Gen- 
eral that.  “We  are  extremely  gratified  to  learn 
from  him,”  or,  “We  are  much  pained  to  be  in- 
formed by  him,”  and  then  you  will  read  the  in- 
formation you  may  have  incidentally  communi- 
cated to  the  editor ; but  it  will  seem  to  you  when 
in  print  vastly  more  important  and  decided  in 
its  nature  than  you  had  ever  dreamed  it  to  be  at 
the  time  you  mentioned  it. 

At  the  very  moment  Dr.  Warner  and  his  wife 
are  conversing  upon  the  news  of  the  night  be- 
fore at  their  breakfast-table,  Lamum  and  Dr. 
Peel  are  full  of  it  in  the  editorial  sanctum. 
This  is  not  strange,  however,  as  there  is  not  an 
individual  in  Somerville--in  the  whole  land,  in 
fact,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  conversing 
upon  the  same  theme. 

“I  say,  Lamum.  between  us,  you  know,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  {jews?”  It  is  Dr.  Peel 
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whd  asks  the  question.  He  has  read  the  bit  of 
brown  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed  some  six 
times  over,  and  holds  it  to  read  several  times 
over  yet  before  he  is  done. 

“ I think.  Sir,  that  one  half  is  false  and  the 
other  half  is  exaggeration,”  replies  Mr.  Lamum, 
promptly.  He  has  printed  a paper  too  long  not 
to  know  all  about  such  things.  We  call  him 
Mr.  Lamum.  The  fact  is,  he  is  called  Colonel 
Lamum  and  General  Lamum  and  Major  Lam- 
uni  indifferently.  Mr.  Lamum  by  very  few. 
Indulge  me  in  the  weakness  of  dropping  all  his 
titles  and  calling  him  simply  Lamum.  People 
never  called  him  any  thing  else  except  in  speak- 
ing to  him.  % 

An  undersized  man  is  Lamum.  He  may  be 
thirty,  and  he  may  be  fifty  years  old— you  can 
form  no  conclusion  on  the  matter  merely  by 
looking  at  him.  Excessively  lean  ; very  much 
stooped  in  the  shoulders;  face  very  pale,  and 
never  changing  color  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstance; nose  long  and  sharp;  thin  black 
hair ; of  a swift  gait  in  walking ; prompt  and 
sharp  speech  ; very  shabby  in  clothing — that  is 
the  man. 

Although  continually  associated  with  people 
that  do,  Lamum  never  smokes,  never  drinks, 
never  plays  a game — at  least  of  cards.  You 
never  catch  him  in  a billiard-room  or  doggery, 
unless  it  is  in  search  of  some  politician  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  Lamum  rarely  enters  a 
church — never, 'in  fact,  save  for  some  political 
reason,  such  as  to  hear  a political  prayer  or  ser- 
mon. Yet  Lamum  swears  only  when  very  great- 
ly provoked.  No  one  has  ever  breathed  a syl- 
lable against  him  as  a husband.  In  regard  to 
his  various  pecuniary  transactions  his  enemies 
violently  assail  him ; but  then  his  friends  as  ve- 
hemently defend  him.  As  these  transactions 
are  enwound  in  lawsuits  Without  number,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  upon  them  in  advance  of 
the  jury. 

One  word  expresses  Lamum  from  his  earliest 
manhood  upward,  heart  and  soul,  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  convir  ation  and  conduct — in  e\  ry 
respect  from  head  to  foot.  He  is  a politician. 
Above  politics,  beneath  politics — if  it  had  any 
beneath — besides  politics  he  has  not  a thought  or 
emotion.  All  his  reading  is  political  papers ; he 
holds  no  conversation,  when  he  can  help  it,  ex- 
cept upon  political  topics.  He  knows  no  ties  to 
any  living  creature  except  political  ties.  As  to 
his'  wife  he  sees  her  only  across  the  table  at 
meals,  or,  perchance,  asleep  in  bed  when  he 
comes  in  late  at  night.  His  printer’s  devils 
have  a joke  that  all  his  courting  consisted  of  po- 
litical conversation  with  his  beloved — though 
why  she  married  him  Venus  would  have  to  ask 
of  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  to  ascertain ; perhaps 
Plutus  could  inform  her.  Certain  it  is,  all  of 
ills  street  fights  have  been  with  political  foes. 
There  is  nobody  in  the  world — perhaps  his  wife 
excepted:  he  has  no  children,  he  has  no  time 
for  such  nonsense — loves  this  pale,  cold,  eager 
man. 

There  are  many  who  fear  him  throughout 
his  State  ; but  oh,  how  unanimously  throughout 
the  State,  which  he  rules  with  his  pen,  is  he 
hated  ! Robespierre — yes,  there  must  be  a re- 
semblance between  the  very  appearances  of  the 
two  men.  Like  Robespierre  he  loves  politics 
not  for  the  office  or  profit  it  brings  him  so  much 
as  for  the  dry  sake  of  politics  itself.  Some- 
thing like  the  intense  fondness — not  so  much  of 
a gambler  for  his  cards  as  of  a chess-player  for 
his  mystic  game.  lie  has n cold  yet  infinite  zest 
in  the’  intrigue,  the  twisting  of  facts,  the  magni- 
fying of  useful  nothings,  the  diminishing  of  dis- 
agreeable somethings — the  downright  lying,  the 
flattering,  the  bullying,  the  rewarding,  the  pun- 
ching— the  wielding  of  Power,  that  is  it ! Robes- 
pierre had  his  guillotine,  had  he?  Even-  Sat- 
urday’s Star  falls  like  an  axe  across  some  man’s 
name  if  not  his  neck  ! Talk  about  the  unscru- 
pulous devotion  of  a Jesuit  to  his  order! 

Let  it  suffice  to  be  said,  Lamum  was,  in  the 
most  exclusive  and  intense  sense  possible  to  the 
word,  a Politician,  not  in  the  sense  of  a stump- 
speaker.  Lamum  had  a thin,  feeble  voice — he 
could  not  make  speeches,  never  tried.  But.  bis 
pen!  Ah,  how  powerfully  he  spoke  through 
that!  And  how  he  ruled  with  it  hundreds  in 
every  county  in  the  State  who  did  mount  the 
stump. 

“Look  here,  General,”  says  his  companion 
yet  again,  “you  are  going  to’ print  this  ridicu- 
lous dispatch,  are  you  ? I say,  you  will  fix  it 
up  in  your  paper?  You  know,  between  us,  it 
won’t  do  exactly.” 

“Hold  on  a moment,”  says  Lamum,  who  has 
been  writing  rapidly  ever  since  he  entered  the 
'office.  Dr.  Peel  resumes  his  brown  dispatch. 
A large,  dark  man  is  Dr.  Peel.  What  you 
might  call  a bulbous  forehead,  with  very  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  singularly  black.  l5r.  Peel 
possesses  deep  black  eyes  as  singularly  restless 
and  eager  in  their  motions.  The  Doctor  has 
been  in  Somerville  but  a few  months ; shortly 
before  the  blockade  was  established  over  the 
Southern  ports  he  arrived.  Dr.  Peel  has  long 
given  up  his  practice,  he  says — has  means  enough 
to  live. 

And  the  Doctor  has  means,  plenty  it  would 
seem — gold.  No  man  can  be  more  prompt  in 
paying  his  board  bill ; nor  does  he  make  a single 
debt  at  a store,  though  he  is  continually  in  them, 
one  and  all,  and  purchases  freely.  The  Doctor 
is  partial  to  buggy-riding,  and  makes  it  a point 
to  take  some  one  of  his  acquaintances  with  him 
whenever  he  drives  out.  Though  he  has  been  in 
Somerville  for  so  short  a time  he  knows  every 
body.  Especially  is  he  hand  and  glove  with  Dr. 
Gin’nis,  Mr.  Neely,  Colonel  Roberts,  old  Mr.  Jug- 
gins, the  Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  Lamum,  and  the  rest 
of  the  genuine,  from-the-start,  out-and-ont,  no- 
mistake  Secessionists.  Of  those  who  are  sus- 
pected of  being  Union  people  he  has  the  most 
unmitigated  horror. 

“ Thank  you,  Sir;  I wish  to  have  nothing  to 


sav  to  such  traitors” — he  remarks — “I’d  just  as 
lief  hang  them  as  eat  *ny  dinner.’’  He  has  fre- 
quently observed,  “I'd  put?  an  ounce  of  lead 
through  them,  or  six  inches  of  cold  steel  into 
their  aite  livers  and  black  hearts  as  quick  as 

takr  . drink,  Sir,  and  a sight  quicker!” 

an  acre  his  hands  would  clench,  bis  eyes  roll, 
f he  would  curse  the  individuals  in  question 

ith  a species  of  frenzy  that  left  any  other  man 
var  behind. 

Not  a war-meeting  of  any  sort  but  he  was  the 
first  .to  be  present  and  the  last  to  leave,  the  loud- 
est to  applaud  and  the  largest  to  contribute.  On 
one  occasion,  at  least,  he  publicly  offers  from  his 
own  pocket  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  in  addition 
to  the  fifty-dollar  bounty,  to  every  man  that  will 
enlist  in  the  new  company  being  raised.  From 
the  earliest  hour  of  the  day  till  the  latest  mo- 
ment at  which  he  can  find  any  one  to  converse 
with  him,  he  has  but  one  topic — Secession  and 
the  War.  He  can  not  cease  from  the  theme 
even  at  table.  It  is  confessed  that  he  is  stron- 
ger and  louder  and  more  violent  in  the  matter 
than  any  other  man  in  or  around  Somerville. 
There  is  a ferocity  of  manner,  a recklessness  of 
assertion,  an  insanity  of  feeling  about  him,  which 
rather  cools  than  otherwise  the  most  violent  of 
his  associates. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  his  ad- 
vent in  Somerville;  that  he  is  so  “flush  of 
money— not  paper-money,  but  gold,  Sir,  round 
twenty-dollar  pieces — I’ll  be  hanged,  Sir,  if  I 
don’t  believe — why,  the  man  has  no  occupa- 
tion here  at  all  but  talk  Secession  and  the  War 

— I’ll  be , Sir,  if  I don’t  firmly  believe  that 

Dr.  Peel  is  a — ” And  here  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  is  sunk  into  a whisper,  and  is  received 
with  a start  and  an  oath  by  the  hearer : such 
had  often  been  the  remark  made  in  Somerville. 

“There  is  my  trunk,  gentlemen,”  Dr.  Peel 
remarked  when  a committee  visited  his  room  at 
Staples’s  Hotel  to  investigate  matters.  “ Don’t 
forget  the  lid  part  of  it,  please.  My  extra  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  breeches  are  hanging  on  the 
hooks  behind  my  door.  I will  take  off  the 
clothesfl  now  have  on  also.  Don’t  forget  those 
extra  boots  under  the  bed — might  have  papers 
in  the  linings  or  between  the  soles.  There  you 
see  my  revolvers  too ; pair  of  bowie-knives  also 
— examine  the  scabbards,  gentlemen.  My  En- 
field rifle  stands  in -the  comer.  The  mattress, 
too,  and  the  books  on  the  table.  Make  a thor- 
ough search,  please.” 

No  man  could  be  more  unembarrassed  than 
Dr.  Peel  by  the  visit  and  the  suspicion  which 
led  to  it.  One  would  have  supposed  that  ho 
would  have  been  astonished  nt  it,  resented  it, 
killed  some  one.  Not  a bit  of  [t.  Dr.  Peel  was 
not  ruffled  a feather  by  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

There  had  been  some  singular  discrepancies 
in  the  Doctor’s  statements  in  regard  to  the  place 
of  bis  birth,  in  regard  to  his  having  correspond- 
ence with  his  “old  and  intimate  friend  Beaure- 
gard,” which  h “ had  got  confoundedly  mis- 
laid” when  desire  ’ to  produce;  but  no  evidence 
could  be  found  ngi  :nst  the  Doctor  of  a positive, 
nature,  and  so  he  rsued  his  course  louder 
than  ever. 

It  was  a little  singula.,  however,  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Peel,  after  having  p^itcly  escorted  to  the 
door  of  his  chamber  the  committee  above  re- 
ferred to — Bob  Withers,  Simmons,  and  windy 
Dr.  Ginnis  the  committee  were.  Seating  him- 
self, having  called  out  after  them  as  they  de- 
parted down  the  steps  the  Inst  friendly.  oven 
cordial  good-morning,  with  his  hands  in  his  lap, 
forefinger  and  thumb  arched  to  meet  forefinger 
and  thumb,  he  first  thought  it  over,  then  began 
to  smile,  at  last  rolled  himself  upon  his  bed,  fair- 
ly convulsed  with  laughter,  genuine,  nnfeigned 
laughter,  sparkling  from  every  white  tooth, 
streaming  in  tears  from  his  eyes,  possessing  him 
and  shaking  his  burly  frame  from  head  to  foot. 

“Going  to  the  war?  I am  going,”  the  Doc- 
tor had  often  remarked,  in  answer  to  questions 
to  that  effect  “Do  you  think  I’d  stay  nwny 
when  there  are  Yankees  to  be  killed  ? No,  Sir. 

I am  going;  and  if  I was  to  see  my  own  brother 
or  father  among  them  I’d  send  a bullet  from  my 
rifle  here  through  their  hearts  first  ones.  Do 
you  think  money  could  pay  me  to  stay  behind  ?” 
And  the  Doctor  would  proceed  to  curse  out  the 
rest  of  the  feelings  of  bis  soul  on  the  subject  in 
a way  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

And  yet  Dr.  Peel’s  burly  form  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  every  store,  at  every  street  corner,  be- 
fore every  bar.  It  was  singular.  “In  "instant 
correspondence  with  the  military  authorities, 
Sir.  They  are  anxious  to  place  me  where  I can 
do  most  for  the  glorious  cause.”  Yet  months 
rolled  by;  the  Doctor  left  Somerville  often 
enough,  but  he  always  came  back  again  for  a 
fresh  start.  It  was  singular. 

But  Lamum  has  finished  writing.  “ See  if 
this  will  do,”  he  says  to  Dr.  Peel ; and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  read : 

“THE  NEWS  OF  TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

“ Thank  Heaven!  we  know  our  readers  well  enough  to 
know  the  manner  in  which  they  received  the  news  of 
Tuesday  night,  of  which  much,  and  a vast  dt  al  too  much, 
has  been  said.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  for  c<  rtain  that 
a large  part,  if  not  every  syllable,  of  the  news  is  utterly 
false.  Months  ago  the  North  was  taught,  and  the  intire 
world  was  taught,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  a fact 
which  we  of  the  South  have  always  known  ns  well  as  we 
know  our  alphabet— that  Northern  soldiers  fly  like  sheep 
at  the  very  appearance  of  our  brave  hoys. 

“Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  other 
than  the  case  at  Fort  Donelson?  Did  not  the  last  dis- 
patch distinctly  declare  the  utter  rout  of  the  Federal 
forces  assaulting  that  fort?  Hut  yesterday  we  were  re- 
joicing in  what  we  expected  as  a matter  of  course— shall 
we  pay  the  least  attention  to-day  to  the  preposterous  lies 
which  have  come  to  onr  ears  ? We  feel  confident  our  in- 
telligent readers  will  treat  such  trash  with  the  contempt 
it  dr  serves. 

“ Even  supposing  the  Federals  have  met  with  acme 
elignt  success  in  Tennessee,  H Is  but  fi  r a moment  At 
the  news  all  tlip  South  will  pour  forth  its  legion  by  mill- 
ions, and  in  less  than  one  month  from  this  day  not  only 
wiU  tiie  Federal  armies  be  driven  back,  but  our  invinci- 
ble hosts  will  be  thundering  nt  the  gates  of  Ciucinuati 
and  Chicago!  Looking  at  the  news  as  we  wilt  in  nay 
case  we  find  Ja  it  ground  only  of  rejoicing.  Doabtless  («- 
fore  tnla  onr  Government  has  been  recognized  by  every 
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nation  In  Europe,  hailing  with  enthusiastic  welcome  it* 
* v nt  amoug  the  noblest  nation*  of  the  earth.  The 
N rth,  already  execrated  by  the  whole  civiliz  d world, 
cm  not  endure  two  months  longer  it*  enormous  expense*. 
For  what  we  know,  ur  independence  lnt*  b.  en  mfcnowl- 
c lge  1 by  the  North  even  while  w.-  write  these  line*.  Thi* 
w.-  will  say —ever  -iitce  the  ediior  of  this  sheet  could  pe  t 
a line  ha*  he  striven  night  and  day  to  bring  about  Dis- 
union; from  his  very  rradle  was  it.  the  warmest  aspira- 
tion of  his  soul;  It*  consummation  is  the  proudest  rejoic- 
ing of  his  life  Of  the  PBtablishm  nr  of  this  nation,  and 
that  it  will,  from  it*  very  establishment,  rank  second  to 
none  else  on  the  globe,  ge  are  as  certain  as  of  our  very 
existence  1” 

“Good  as  wheat!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Peel,  ns 
the  editor  laid  down  his  blotted  sheet  on  the 
table. 

“Oh,  that  is  only  one  article!”  replied  the 
editor.  “ I will  have  a dozen  like  it,  longer  or 
shorter,  in  the  next  number.” 

“ It's  good,  very  good,”  said  his  companion  ; 
“yet  it  seems  to  me  you  do  not  jtepjter  it  strong 
enough.  Why  don't  you  priut  as  I talk,  as  you 
talk?  Pitch  in,  you  know;  lay  it  on  scalding 
hot.  You  don’t  let  on  your  steam,  somehow.” 

“ If  I did  I would  simply  burst  the  boiler. 
No,  8irv”  said  this  Maeliiavelli ; - “ that  is  the 
blunder  other  editors  and  all  stump  speakers  are 
eternally  falling  into.  They  go  it  with  too  much 
rush — overdo  the  thing.  It  is  in  politics  as  it 
is  in  a battle,  the  head-over-heels  people  always 
get  the  whipping.  It  is  the  cool,  deliberate  ones 
that  gain  the  victory.  I show  myself  positive 
and  absolutely  certain ; but  no  fuss,  no  fury. 
Strike  the  wedge  too  hard  and  it  bounces  out, 
you  know.” 

At  this  moment  a gentleman,  evidently  a 
country  planter,  entered  the  room.  The  editor 
hailed  him  as  Colonel  Juggin*. 

“This  is  Dr.  Peel,  Colonel,”  he  added,  with 
a wave  of  the  inky  hand  toward  his  companion. 

“Oh,  I know  the  Doctor.  Many  a good,  warm 
talk  we’ve  had  over  the  Yankees,”  said  the  Col- 
onel. “ But  look  here.  General,”  he  continued, 
“what  about  this  n-ws?  I tell  you  tilings  is 
looking  squally:  this  child  came  mighty  nigh 
taking  a scare.” 

“You’ve  read  the  dispatch,  Colonel?”  asked 
the  editor,  indifferently. 

“Yes,  I hev  rend  that  doggoned  dispatch,” 
said  his  visitor,  anxiously,  “and  I'm  mighty 
anxious  to'get  your  next  paper  to  see  how  you 
will  fix  it  up.  Fact  is,  I couldn’t  wait ; I thought 
I must  sec  you  right  away.  I want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  things  note /” 

“ And  is  it  possible,  Colonel  Juggins,  that  a 
man  of  your  sense  can  ask  such  a question,  and 
you  knowing  the  Yankees  as  well  as  you  do?” 
began  the  editor. 

“ Don't  know  nothin’  about  them  ; never  was 
there  in  my  life;  never  wsyit  to  lie,”  interrupted 
his  visitor.  Fact  is,  yon  and  Mr.  Neely  is  about 
all  the  Northern-born  people  I ever  was  to  say 
intimate  with,  and  I don’t  suppose  such  as  von 
are  fair  specimens  of  Northern  folks.  Yes.  I’ve 
known  a lot  of  overseers  in  my  time  hailing  front 
the  North.  Giiniui!  warn’t  they  hard  on  the 
hands!  But  go  on.  General,  go  on;  I'm  anx- 
ious to  hear  what  sort  of  a way  you  look  on  this 
here  news.  It’s  hard  to  swallow,  I tell  you  !” 

“Well,”  continued  the  editor,  “if you  don’t 
know  our  dastardly  enemies,  you  won’t  pretend 
to  say  yon  do  not  know  our  own  brave  boys?” 

“ i know,  ns  well  as  yon,  General,  they’ll  fight 
to  the  last  drop.  Mv  Tom  is  among  them.  I 
suppose  I ought  to  know.  Fight !”  and  Colouel 
Juggins  had  not  breath  left  to  sav  more. 

“Well,  then,”  said  tluj  editor,  “you  know 
my  opinion  of  the  news.” 

“Yes;  hut  look  here.  Evacuated  Bowling 
Green,  didn’t  they?  Besides,  what  can  the 
bravest  fellows  do,  supposin'  they  meet  over- 
whelmin’ numbers,  or  their  guns  won’t  carry  as 
far  as  the  others,  or  they’ve  got  cowards  tit  rlteir 
lead,  or  there’s  traitors  about,  or  their  fodder 
gives  out,  or — ” 

“If  you  will  listen  a moment  I will  let  you 
know  what  I think,”  interrupted  the  editor;  and 
he  proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  leader  lie  had 
just  written,  besides  one  or  two  more  to  the 
same  effect,  to  nil  which  his  visitor  listened  with 
the  deepest  and  most  painful  attention. 

“If  von  want  any  thing  further  to  set  vonr 
mind  completely  at  rest,  Colonel,”  continued 
the  editor,  “there  is  a whole  pile  of  the  latest 
papers  lying  about  the  floor  there.  Head  them, 
Colonel,  see  what  they  say,  all  of  them ! You'll 
find  there’s  not  a paper  there  isn’t  just  as  confi- 
dent as  I am,  and  every  Southern  man  ought  to 
be.” 

“ Well,”  said  Colonel  Juggins,  with  a glance 
of* dismay  at  the  quantity  of  newspapers  on  the 
floor,  but  with  a sigh  of  relief,  “ I dure  say  it’s 
all  right.  You  see  all  the  papers,  General.  * Be- 
sides, you’ve  lived  at  the  North  and  ought  to 
know  the  sort  of  ]>cople  they  raise  there.  What 
fellows  thqy  are  to  make  things,  calicoes  and 
8ttcblikc!  And  to  invent  machines,  too.  Reap- 
ers and  sewing  machines,  and  fifty  thousand  such 
contraptions.  I’m  glad  you  think  they  can’t 
fight.  Now  we  are  in  it  you  see  we’re  bound  to 
put  the  thing  through.  My  place  keeps  me  so 
hard  at  it,  lireakin’  up  and  plantin’,  and  cleanin’ 
out  the  weeds  and  pickin’,  and  ginnin’,  and 
pressin’  all  the  year  round,  I don’t  hev  any  time 
to  exnmin’  into  things  at  nil  deep.  like.  One 
thing  brightened  me  up  a little,”  continued  the 
oid  planter,  as  he  settled  himself  to  rend,  “Fete 
Shchan  fell  in  with  me  ns  I rode  into  town  this 
mornin’.  It  happened  so,  you  see.  Fete  said 
he  didn’t  believe  one  word  of  this  doggoned 
news.  If  the  truth  was  known,  says  Pete,  Beau- 
regard is  this  minute  in  Baltimore.” 

“ Who  is  Fete  Shehan  ?”  asked  General  Lam^ 
nm. 

“ Well,  Pete  i«n’t  any  body  in  particular,  a sort 
of  tfell-digger  !ik<\”  answered  Colonel  Juggins. 
“Irish,  he  is.  He's  been  at  me  to  hev  him  dig 
a well  or  two  the  hands  need  awful  Imd  down  at 
the  quarters.  I must  hev  them  wells,  but  then 
Fete  he  gets  drunk  all  the  time,  and,  what’s 
more,  he  never  gets  sober.  But  Fete’s  all  right 
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on  the  goose — strong  for  Secession  I tell  you. 
Another  tiling  Fete  told  mo : he  know  the  British 
had  recognized  us;  he  ought  to  know,  he  said, 
since  he  came  front  one  of  the  Briiish  islands 
himself.  Pete’s  only  Pete , but  he  cheered  me 
up  n heap.  However,  don't  let  me  interrupt 
you,  General,”  added  Colonel  Juggins,  for  the 
editor  had  taken  his  pen  and  was  busily  engaged 
writing. 

“ Make  yourself  at  home,  Colonel,  you’ll  find 
plenty  to  encourage  you  in  the  papers,”  said  the 
editor,  never  taking  pen  from  paper  while  he 
spoke. 

Colonel  Juggins  ventures  on  the  first  of  the 
pile  of  p»|>ers. 

“ Don’t  forget  to  give  it  to  those  Union  chaps 
this  week,”  remarked  Dr.  Feel  at  this  juncture. 
“I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “when  I 
jgot  that  news  last  night— I was  sitting  up  till  it 
eante  in — if  I had  met  one  of  those  Union  men 
with  any  tiling  like  a glad  look  on  his  face  I’d 
killed  him  dead  on  the  spot.  If  l had  met  one 
of  them,  I believe  I’d  have  shot  him  down  any 
how,  I was  so  savage.” 

But  in  leaving  out  the  oaths  and  curses  with 
which  Dr.  Peel  garnished  his  remarks,  very  cold 
and  meagre  and  unlike  the  Doctor’s  diction  is 
this  record  thereof. 

“ took  here,  Dr.  Feel,"  said  Colonel  Juggins, 
paper  in  hand,  “ I don't  know  about  that.  Every 
body  knows  I’m  no  Union  man,  but  I can’t  chime 
in  with  you  there.  Them  follows  is  dreadful  mis- 
taken, but  they've  lived  here  longer,  some  of 
them,  than  any  of  us.  All  they  hev  in  the  world 
is  in  and  around  Somerville.  They  always  was 
opposed -to  this  here  move,  said  it  would  ruin 
the  country,  and  all  that.  They  ought  to  go  into 
the  thing  now  we  are  in  it,  I know  ; it’s  a shame 
they  don’t.  But  we  mustn’t  shoot  them  though. 
Almost  every  man  of  them  is  Southern  born  and 
raised;  every  soul  of  them  owns  his  own  hands — " 
“Don’t  care,"  interrupted  Dr.  Feel,  with  a 
volley  of  oaths.  “There’s  that  Guy  Brooks  to 
begin  with — ” 

“ Why,  Dr.  Peel,  Guy  owns  fifty  hands!”  put 
in  Colonel  Juggins. 

“ Don’t  care;  lie  is  from  Kentucky,  and  Ken- 
tucky is  ns  rotten  ns  East  Tennessee.  Then 
there  is  that  Parson  Arthur — ” 

“ Why,  what  has  he  Itoen  doin’  ?”  asked  the 
old  planter,  with  amazement, 

“Nothing,  Sir,  nothing  at  nil,  and  that  is  the 
very  reason  he  ought  to  be  looked  after.  Com- 
pare him  with  Parson  Barker!  You  find  Barker 
on  the  streets  all  the  w eek,  using  all  bis  influence 
one  way.  Go  to  his  church  on  Sunday,  his 
sermon  from  one  end  to  the  other  w the  Itcsf 
sort  of  stump  sjieech  I ever  want  to  hear.  Did 
yon  ever  hear  one  of  his  prnvegs  ?” 

Colonel  Juggins  nodded  in  reply.  “Ouglitcr, 
one  of  his  members,”  lie  added. 

“ There’s  a prayer  for  you ; prays  for  the  Con- 
federacy, prays  for  Davis,  prays  for  our  army, 
prays  for  victory — and  it’s  worth  going  ten  miles 
to  hear  tlirt  man  pray  for  the  defeat  ami  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Feilerals!”  and  the  Doc- 
tor sealed  his  cordial  approbation  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Barker’s  prayers  with  the  most  em- 
phatic oaths  in  his  possession. 

“Parson  Arthur,  I suppose  yon  know,”  said 
the  planter,  “was  born  and  raised  at  the  South. 
Barker  lias  hi*  way  of  doin’  up  things,  Parson 
Arthur  is  different.  When  we  had  that  hurly- 
burly  about  Know  Notliin’ism,  Arthur  he  kept 
clear  of  it,  though  thev  lied  aliout  him  then  a 
heap;  staid  inside  of  ftis  pulpit  like.  Brother 
Barker,  you’ll  remember — no,  you  won’t  remem- 
ber, youYvero  not  her®.  Doctor,  the  General  will, 
though— Brother  Barker  he  pitched  in,  went  all 
over  the  country  organizin’  the  Know  Nothin’ 
lodges.  He  preached  Know'  Nothin’ism,  prayed 
Know'  Nothin’istn  ! Oh,  Brother  Barker  he  is  a 
full  team,  specially  on  a camp  ground  where 
things  is  full  blast.  Parson  Arthur,  he  is  differ- 
ent. Old  Master  didn’t  make  him  that  sort ; 
he’s  quiet,  sober-like.  However,  mornin’,  gen- 
tlemen; mnsthegoin’;  ain't  much  of  a hand  read- 
in'  papers,  specially  where  there’s  so  many.  Glad 
to  learn  from  you.  General,  things  ain’t  ns  bad 
as  I feared.  But  they  did  look  a little  squally 
like.  You  see,  I’m  from  old  Tennessee  myself’ 
and  nil  that  about  Nashville  took  me  back. 
Maurv  County  I was  from.  Good-mornin’." 

“ Hold  on,  Doctor,  one  moment,”  said  the 
editor,  as  that  individual  was  about  to  follow 
the  planter.  “I’ll  read  you  one  item  for  my 
next  paper  you  may  like.  Listen 
“IMPORTANT  NEWS! 

“We  stop  our  pre*«  to  announce  news  which  we  well 
know  will  thrill  every  patriot  bosom  with  joy.  We  have 
ju*t  had  n viait  from  a highly  reliable  gentleman  on  hi* 
way  through  our  place.  He  called  to  inform  u*  that  he 
had  been  credibly  informed  on  his  way  to  Somerville  that 
the  new*  of  Tuesday  night,  which  created  such  an  un- 
necessary sensation  in  our  midst,  is,  as  we  supposed  it  at 
the  time  to  be,  utterly  false!  The  gentleman  from  whom 
he  derived  hi*  infenruation  was  reliably  informed  also, 
bef  ire  seeing  him,  that  Beauregard  is  in  full  possession  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  believed  that  the  Federal*  fled  at  Iris  ap- 
proach in  utter  confusion,  and  that  immense  stores- to  the 
value  probably  of  millions  lmve  fallen  into  his  hands.  If 
this  be  so,  our  next  news  will  be  of  Beauregard  in  posses- 
sion of  Washington ! lie  may  be  there  even  os  we  write ! 

“The  same  gentleman  also  informed  our  friend  that 
there  is  no  longer  aiy  doubt,  of  the  fact  that  th  - Confed- 
eracy lias  been  acknowledged  certainly  by  England,  and, 
probably,  by  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The  g ntle- 
man  who  imparted  this  news  is  liimacif  from  England  di- 
rect, and  ona  who  lias  hnd  access  to  the  highest  oirrles. 
Being  a foreigner,  his  cordial  sympathy  in  our  great  revo- 
lution, impartial  as  it  ran-t  be,  is  but  an  indication  of  the 
universal  interest  on  our  behalf  now  felt  over  the  whole 
civil.zed  world.  We  give  -h;s  news  as  we  heard  it,  but 
we  think  our  rendens  may  rely  confidently  upon  it*  truth  I” 

“Why,  General,  how  did  you  get  it?  when 
did  it  come?  why  didn’t  you’ tell  me  of  it  lie- 
fore  ?’  asked  Dr.  Peel  before  his  companion  was 
well  through,  and,  mingled  with  his  oaths,  there 
was  a singular  nervonsness  of  manner  which 
strongly  resembled  anxiety. 

“You  heard  it  yourself  from  Juggins,”  an- 
swered the  editor  coolly,  even  indifferently. 

“ What ! his  talk  about  Pete  whatVhis-name  ? 
Come,  General,  you  don’t  c:ean  to  say — ” 


**  Hnsh  your  racket,  Peel,"  said  the  editor 
rather  testily,  while  his  friend  indulged  himself 
in  convulsions  of  laughter  mingled  with  hearty 
swearing. 

“Lamum,  you  arc  a genins?”  exclaimed  he 
at  length,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  emphasizing  his 
opinion  with  a string  of  oaths. 

“But  how  if  Juggins — ?”  he  began  to  ask. 

“Do you  suppose  the  old  codger  will  ever  rec- 
ognize it  as  being  his  information  ?’’  replied  the 
editor,  coolly. 

“Recognize  it,  certainly  not!”  replied  the 
Doctor,  hastily.  “Oh,  but  you  manufacturers 
of  public  opinion  are  geniuses ! I never  was  ex- 
actly so  close  among  the  machinery  before.  And 
then  this  item  of  yours  will  lie  copied  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  papers,  with  their  favorable  comments 
upon  it ! I see  1 But  I say,  Lamum,  ain't  you 
afraid  occasionally  ?” 

“Are  yon  fool  enough  not  to  know  that,  what- 
ever appears  in  a paper  to-day  is  knocked  com- 
pletely out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  what 
will  come  ont  in  it  to-morrow  ? It’s  with  all 
sort  of  shavingswo  keep  the  pot  ladling.  Search 
those  papers,”  continued  the  editor,  pointing  at 
the  hea|>s  of  them  which  covered  table,  floor, 
and  chairs  of  his  very  dirty  and  disorderly  of- 
fice, “and  you  will  find  they  are  made  up  of 
just  such  items.  They  originate  now  here,  now 
there,  and  all  the  rest  copy  them,  comment  on 
them,  swell  them.  The  people  read  at  little 
else  all  the  time.  Must  do  it,  Sir;  we’ve  got 
into  this  war,  and  we  have  to  fight  our  wav  out 
of  it ! They  beat  hollow  drums  and  blow  brazen 
trumpets  to  urge  them  on  when  in  battle — we 
editors  behind  hero  among  the  people  are  doing, 
in  onr  wav,  exactly  the  same  thing.  We  are  in 
for  it!  Any  thing  is  better  than  the  old  Union. 
That  we  determined  should  go  to  smash — wc 
don’t  care  what  comes  so  that  is  down.  ‘Re- 
gard'ess  of  all  possible  consequences,’  was  what 
Calhoun  said;  that  is  the  flag  we  sail  under — 
our  motto  in  place  of  old  E P/urifmx  Unum  ! 
I believe  in  what  Prvor,  and  John  Tyler’s  son 
there  in  Virginia,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  say — 
any  thing  on  earth  so  that  the  accursed  old 
Union  goes  to  hell!" 

GERMAN  UNIONISTS  IN  TEXAS. 

Thk  engraving  on  our  first  page  illustrates  an 
interesting  and  affecting  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  rebellion  in  Texas. 

In  the  summer  of  18G2,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  conscription  to  drag  into  the  rebel  army 
the  Germans  of  West  Texas,  a number  of  these 
gathered  from  l he  mountain  counties  of  Kerr,  Ken- 
dall, I.lano,  and  Gillespie,  with  the  determination 
to  proceed  to  Mexico,  and,  if  possible,  to  join  the 
Union  army.  Without  any  obstacle  they  had  ar- 
rived, on  the.  evening  of  August  9,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Clark,  where  they  encamped  in  a little 
cedar  grove  situated  in  an  open  prairie.  After  hav- 
ing posted  some  pickets  to  guard  the  approaches, 
the  sixty  young  patriot*  lay  down  upon  the  ground 
confident  of  security.  At  3 o'clock  a.m.  they  were 
aw  akened  by  a volley  of  niusketiy.  Two  of  their 
pickets,  wounded,  came  running  in  and  gave  the 
alarm.  A strong  body  of  men,  whether  white  or 
red  men  it  was  impossible  to  say,  was  advancing 
upon  the  camp.  Two  pickets,  Ernest  Bf.sei.eh 
and  Louts  Sohnerhoez,  had  been  killed. 

The  small  and  badly-armed  baud  of  Germans  pre- 
pared for  resistance.  Daylight,  now  at  hand,  dis- 
i losed  that  they  were  assailed  by  a body  of  a hun- 
dred strong.  Their  own  rai  ks  had  b en  thin iv  d by 
desertion,  hut  the  fight  was  stubbornly  maintained. 
After  the  struggle  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a half  all 
but  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  Germans  were  wound- 
ed and  the  others  exhausted.  A retreat  was  re- 
solved upon,  hut  while  withdrawing  from  the  field 
they  twice  repulsed  their  assailants,  who  then  de- 
sisted from  pursuit.  The  band  now  numbering 
thirty-two,  of  whom  eighteen  were  wounded,  fled 
to  the  mountains,  where  they  found  shelter  in  a cave, 
and  relief  for  their  wounds  in  cactus  leaves.  Some 
of  them  got  astray  and  were  cap-ured,  some  were 
murdered  by  ihe  rebels. 

The  bodies  of  the  Union  men  who  had  hern  killed 
were  bft  on  the  hattle-tield,  and  so  long  as  the  reljel 
flag  floated  over  Texas  no  parent  or  friend  ventured 
to  afford  them  a resting-place.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  United  States  had  re-established  its  Govern- 
ment in  the  State,  E.  Df.gf.ner,  the  father  of  two 
of  the  victims,  accompanied  by  twenty-live  men, 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  slain,  went  to  the  bat- 
tie-fleld,  collected  their  remains,  and  brought  them 
to  Comfort,  where  they  received  the  honors  of 
Christian  burial,  on  the  20th  of  August,  18(55.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  of  an  imposing  and  touching 
character.  A procession  of  about  three  hundred 
loyal  people,  headed  by  the  fathers  of  four  of  the 
victims — old  men  of  sixty  and  seventy  years — pre- 
ceded the  funeral  car,  drawn  bv  four  white  horses. 
Under  the  Union  banner  lay  the  remains  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Loyalty.  A detachment  of  Federal 
troops,  sent  by  General  Merritt,  accompanied  the 
cortdge.  At  the  grave  E.  Degknf.r  pronounced  an 
oration  which  brought  tears  of  grief  to  the  eyes,  and 
stirred  with  invigorating  patriotism,  the  hearts  of 
the  loyal  mourners.  He  concluded  thus: 

“ The  sacrifice  that  we,  the  fathers  of  the  slaugh- 
tered, made  to  our  country  and  to  liberty  is  great 
and  dolorou*.  We  shall,  however,  console  our- 
selves; we  shall  he  proud  of  having  offered  our 
sons  to  the  Union,  if  the  glorious  victory  of  its  aims 
bear  all  the  fruits  that  this  nation  and  the  whole  of 
humanity  justly  expect  to  reap!” 

The  detachment  of  the  Federal  troops  fired  a sa- 
lute over  the  grave,  and  the  liberated  soil  of  Texas 
inclosed  the  remains  of  its  brave  and  faithful  sons. 

’l  be  little  remote  spot  where  they  rest  must  lie  to 
the  nation  as  sacred  a*  those  place*  where  thousands 
of  her  fallen  d fenders  are  deposited.  Small  in 
number,  far  away  froip  the  patriotic  heart  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  loyal  North,  sui  rounded  by  tierce 
enemies  of  the  Union,  those  brave  and  devoted  Ger- 
mans off!  rod  their  lives  as  a holy  protest  against  the 
treason  of  the  recreant  rebels. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


ONLY  A HINT. 

Onsrava  carefully  tub  shadow  of  “a  Small 
Waist,"  and  you  Wii.i.  sons  hi  * over  a laugh  Doc- 
tor's Bill  and  tub  outlines  of  a Coffin! 

“Have  any  of  Toby  Continued’s  stories  been  printed 
into  bound  volumes?"  inquired  u country  customer  of  e 
dulesmuii  in  nm-  ol  «.ur  bugc  t«>nk-*ioie*  lbe  other  day. 

"Toby  Continued ! Who’s  tie?’’ 

“ Wliy,  the  niAU  that  write*  *e  nutuy  stories  for  the  pa- 
p rs.  I see  hi*  name  to  more  newspaper  stories  than  any 
other  roan,  and  1 want  to  get  'an  lu  bound  volumes.” 

The  salesman  answered  in  the  negative ; and  the  ver- 
dant customer  went  el-e where  with  hie  iuquhy,  which  we 
dure  say  is — To  be  continued. 

Is  there  any  bird  which  can  sing  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome?— Yes,  they  are  Macau  I jays. 


pocket  nud  a pipe  m III*  mouth,  looking  on  to  *ee  hew  it 
» ill  cohie  out.  Good  luck  I*  a ntnn  of  pluck  to  him  t h'flf- 
ctiltics,  bis  si.  eves  rolled  tip,  working  to  make  it,  come  out 


I would ‘rather  fall  !u  love  than  from  Bunker's  Iliil 
monument. 

I would  rather  foot  a bee  than  be  a foot 
I prefer  a legal  tender  to  a bar-tender. 

1 would  rat  Iter  knit  »uy  brow*  titan  knit  nty  stocking*. 

I would  rather  be  licked  by  my  d.  g titan  by  my  enemy. 


Interpretation  of  Drears.  —To  dream  of  a mill-stone 
around  your  neck  i*  a sign  of  what  yon  may  expect  if  vat 
get  an  extravagant  wife.  When  » young  Indy  dream*  of 
a coffit  it  betokens  l lint  Bite  should  in-tnntly  disco  tb  ee 
laeiug  Iter  stays,  and  always  go  warmly  and  thickly  shod 
in  wet  weather.  To  dream  of  fire  is  a sign  that— if  y u 
are  wise— yotr  Will  ore  that  the  lights  in  your  house  are 
out  before  yon  go  to  bed.  To  dream  that  you?  no;e  i*  red 
at  tite  tip  is  mi  intimation  that  you  had  better  leave  off 
braiidy-iiud-water. 


The  latest  invent!'  n is  a “palpitating  lorom"  for  the 
ladles,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a coticealed  spring  when 
an  extra  display  of  “emotion”  is  requited. 

FEEING  r*.  FEEDING. 

Whoever  dwells  at  big  hotels 
Should  be  prepared  to  “bleed"— 

The  guest,  ’tin  said,  cun't  be  well  fed, 

UnTess  the  waiter’s  feed. 

The  order  of  the  country  grocer,  who  sent  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  a morning  newspaper  for  some  of  the  "latest 
dates,"  which  the  paper  announced  as  just  received,  lies 
not  yet  been  complied  with. 


We  hear  constantly  of  absconding  railroad  contractors. 
It  is  not  a matter  of  much  surprise,  when  it  is  rementben  d 
that  it  is  a regular  business  with  these  fellows  to  make 
tracks. 

The  man  who  was  “carried  away”  by  the  eloquence  of 
a certain  popular  preacher,  was  brought  back  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  by  the  same  influence  that  curried  him 
away. 


knew  of  an  accident  on  that  road,  and  replied : " Never— 
but  once  a middle-aged  gentl  man  left  I’ontiac  for  De- 
troit, and  died  of  old  age  at  Binghampton— half-way  !'* 


In  a Southern  exchnnge  we  find  a column  containing 

what  i*  termed  “A  Brief  Trioute  to  the  Memory  of , 

sketched  while  sitting  up  uiih  the  body.'1 

Easy  way  to  make  a bark  canoe.  Take  any  canoe  and 
put  n dog  in  it. 

“Halloo,  Mr.  Engineraanl  can't  you  stop  your  steam 
boat  a minute  or  two?" 

“S'np  the  boat!  What  for?" 

“Wife  wants  to  look  at  your  bller;  slip's  afraid  of  it 
bustin’.” 

“ Dear  me,”  s*id  Mrs.  Farrington  to  Ike  the  other  day, 
os  site  was  rending  the  paper,  " wh*t  an  excoriating  cir- 
cumstance, p or,  dear  nun.  I stippoe  it.  wa*  the  wind 
on  the  stomach  did  it  Dr  Bellow*’  bust.”  Ike  at  cnce 
seize!  the  paper,  and  You  d the  paragraph,  so  alarmingly 
headed,  referred  to  a marble  bust  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man on  view  at  a statuary  repository. 
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BREAKING  THE  SNOW. 

See  the  masses  of  the  snow 
Plied  across  the  trackless  highways, 
Choking  all  the  lanes  and  by-ways, 
Covering  brooks  and  hiding  bridges 
And  the  leeward  sides  of  ridges; 

Dazzling,  and  so  smooth  and  white 
That  the  fox  tracks  overnight,  . 
Ddicately  stepped  and  straight, 

From  tho  wood  to  farm-yard  gate. 

Miles  away  his  conrses  show. 

Ho!  The  stalwart  men  are  out, 

Traveler  blind  with  ghostly  light 
Of  the  snow  and  of  the  night, 

Doctor,  hope  of  patient  pale, 

And  the  carrier  of  the  mail. 

Farmer,  with  his  load  of  corn, 

Woodman,  rising  ere  the  mom. 

Through  the  drifts  must  come  and  go. 

Ho ! The  breakers  of  the  snow 
Come  along  with  call  and  shout. 

Bob-sled  upside  down,  have  they, 

Drawn  by  many  a patient  pair, 

And  wild  steers,  with  sullen  air, 
Flouncing,  wheezing,  dragged  along 
By  the  leaders,  slow  and  strong, 

Through  the  drifts  with  sinking  feet, 

Wet  with  struggling,  white  with  sleet, 

Till  they  know  man’s  will  and  thought, 
And  their  great  wild  eyes  are  brought 
All  his  inundates  to  obey. 

Muffled  breakers  of  the  snow. 

With  high  boots  and  shovels  bright, 

Toss  the  masses  left  and  right; 

But  the  boys,  too  quick  to  shift, 

Work  to  play  in  bank  and  drift; 

Tumble  in  half-smothered  heaps 
While  the  groat  dog  on  them  leaps — 

And  some  man,  who  keeps  the  joy 
In  his  memory  of  the  bov, 

Reaches  them  with  long-armed  throw. 

Life  of  health  in  mind  and  limb, 
Self-reliant,  free  and  pure, 

Full  of  all  that  shall  endure, 

As  the  firm  fonndation-sione 
Of  a nation’s  hope  alone. 

Proof  against  the  storm  and  cold, 

Cut  like  granite,  sharp  and  bold, 

From  eternal  quarries  deep, 

Where  earth's  strongest  forces  keep 
Knqire  through  the  ages  dim. 

ABBY  DILL’S  FORTUNE. 

We  taught  school  together.  It  was  a district 
•cliool  “down  East,”  and  she  had  the  girls  under 
her  charge  and  I the  boys.  I p esume  she  was 
eighteen  when  we  met,  and  I know  I was  twenty- 
five.  I had  heard  her  name  before  I saw  her.  It 
was  Abical.  It  was  an  ugly  name,  and  I expected 
to  see  a spinster  to  match.  That  was  perhaps  why 
she  seemed  so  very  pr  tty  as  I caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  in  the  golden  morning  light  standing 
on  the  old  school-house  steps.  She  had  on  a white 
dress,  and  the  blue  rib!  on  at  her  neck  was  no  bluer 
than  her  eyes.  Envious  damsels  cullel  her  hair 
red.  It  was  really  burnished  gold.  When  I stood 
beside  her  she  said,  amply,  “My  fellow-teacher, 
Mr.  Lome,  I presume.  I am  Abby  Dill.” 

And  we  shook  hands  and  were  friends  from  that 
moment. 

There  is  little  romance  in  the  rule  of  a district 
school.  Do  you  wonder  that  I strove  to  find  a li  tie 
for  mvself  in  the  presence  of  Abby  Di.l?  Most 
young  men  of  tive-and-twenty  would  have  done  so 
und  *r  the  circumstances.  Weary  of  boy  faces,  dull 
or  saucy,  of  stammering  tongues  and  stupid  rye's,  I 
turned  to  look  at  her  over  my  desk  a hundred  times 
a day  by  way  of  relief. 

It  always  help  d me.  I never  saw  her  flushed 
or  angrv.  I never  saw  her  sleepily  drudging  at 
her  task.  Always  alert,  always  pleasant.  Some- 
times with  a plearod  .-mile  fora  bright  scholar,  some- 
times wi  h a comic  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  (quite  in- 
voluntary I knew),  when  the  bigg-  st  dunce  in  the 
class  fell  prostrate  over  some  childish  stumbling- 
block. 

It  was  not  the  sedate  placidity  which  will  at  times 
provoke  a nervous  sinner,  but  a merry  good  temper 
not  to  lie  sop  red  bv  trifles. 

I had  taught  before  with  one  Mrs.  Good  nough, 
and  only  my  lucky  stars,  or  some  cherub  who  ke>ps 
watch  over  poor  schoolmasters,  kept  me  from  fling- 
ing the  dictionary  at  her  head,  when,  in  moments 
of  most  complete  misrule,  I caught  sight  of  her  with 
the  same  fat  smile,  the  same  front  te  th  visible,  the 
same  sleep}'  folding  of  her  hands  at  her  waistband. 

Abby  Dill,  smiling  or  grave,  always  made  me 
feel  comfortable.  Pretty  soon  I began  to  think 
what  pictures  I would  make  of  her  were  I an  artist. 
Whether  I should  choose  the  time  when  the  sun 
burnished  her  golden  hair,  as  it  fell  through  the 
window  near  her  seat,  when  cheek  und  lip  and  lily 
throat  were  dower-like  masses  of  high  lights  and 
color,  ar  that  hour  when  the  long  shadows  c-e]  t 
over  the  sch  ol-room  and  amidst  them  the  fair  face 
was  mellowed  and  toned  down  to  that  of  a Ma- 
donna. 

Then  I began  to  think  of  a home  and  fireside 
where  she  should  welcome  me  after  the  day’s  toil. 
I fancied  her  running  to  meet  m"  at  the  door ; sit- 
ting opposite  me  at  the  table ; sewing  while  I read 
to  her  in  the  long  winter  ovetiings;  leaning  on  roy 
arm  as  we  walked  together  in  th-  sampler  moon- 
light, and  hen  I acknowxedg  d that  I was  in  lovo 
with  Abby  Dill. 

1 t was  not  the  work  of  a few  days  nor  of  a few 
■n'ceks.  We  had  tang!  t together  a v ar  before  I 
..id,  “ I must  have  her  for  mv  wife  or  be  wretched.” 
And  then  I hardly  knew  whether  she  liked  me  or 
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In  that  country  place  “ courting”  was  performed 
after  a set  fashion.  The  gcn  leman  was  paired  off 
with  the  lady  on  all  festive  occasions.  They  sat  to- 
gether and  whispered  in  public.  They  made  no 
great  secret  of  kiss  s,  and  the  usual  manner  of 
promenadi  g,  even  in  broad  daylight,  was  wbh  the 
masculine  arm  a 1 Kiut  the  feminine  waist.  Conse- 
quently no  mortal  guessed  the  stab*  of  my  feelings, 
and  village  gossip  never  suggested  the  possibility 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  Lome  and  Miss  Abby  Dill  “ keep- 
ing company.” 

But  I think  she  knew  how  I loved  her.  I thought 
then  she  lik  d to  know  it.  She  had  a look  she  kept 
for  me ; a tone  in  her  voice,  I believe,  I alone  heard. 
Loving  all  the  world  as  she  did,  I could  not  help 
hoping  that  she  loved  me  best  of  all.  Yet  I was 
I not  sure. 

I tried  to  find  out  for  myself  without  asking — all  In 
vain.  At  last  I resolved  to  tell  lier  bow  I felt.  That 
day,  after  school,  I wandered  away  into  the  woods, 
and  sat  there  thinking.  I knew  I was  not  rich : I 
knew  she  was  as  poor  us  I : were  we  really  too  poor 
to  marry?  Should  youth  wait  for  gold  and  lands 
before  it  took  love  to  its  heart  ? Were  gray-beards 
right,  and  the  beardless  boys  who  disobeyed  them 
wrong  ? It  seemed  to  me  not  so.  We  were  young. 
I had  energy,  hope, -and  strength.  She  hud  all  that 
I possess  d,  witli  the  sweetness  and  lieautv  that  had 
made  me  love  her.  Why,  if  sha  loved  me,  should 
we  not  begin  the  world  togeth  r? 

The  breezes  sighing  through  the  branches  whis- 
pered, “ Why  not  ?”  Tha  birds  sung  it.  The  sun 
smiled  it  in  the  golden  bio  dies  of  light  dropped 
through  the  leafy  shallow.  My  heart  said,  “ Why 
not  ?”  in  its  every  beat.  So  I arose  and  went  to  her 
homo  across  the  fragrant  clover-field,  where  the 
honey-laden  lieos  seemed  once  more  to  hum  to  me, 
“ Why  not,  if  she  l<>ves  you?"  I found  her  sitting 
on  the  porch,  sewing.  In  the  cozy  parlor  her  old 
grandmother  sat  asleep  over  hrr  Bible. 

The  summer  day  was  nearly  over,  but  it  was 
light  yet,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  and  those 
of  the  little  church  were  turned  to  molten  gold  by 
the  sunset.  All  along  tl*e  road  tinkling  bells  told 
of  homeward-driven  cows;  swart  laborers  trudged 
out  of  the  fields  info  the  high-road,  whistling  as 
they  went.  Now  and  then  a flitting  flock  of  birds 
flung  a passing  shadow-  to  the  earth,  and  far  away  a 
sweet-toned  bell  was  ringing.  It  was  oulJPa  fac- 
tory bell ; I knew  that,  yet  it  minded  me  of  tho 
olden  peal  of  the  curfew.  And  still  the  sweetness 
and  the  loveliness  of  Nature,  the  look  in  Abbv’s 
blue  eyes,  the  throbbing  of  my  own  heart  seemed 
to  say  to  me,  “Why  not,  for  she  loves  you  ?” 

But  I could  not  speak  then  and  th  re.  If  I had 
this  story  would  never  have  been  told.  She  must 
be  quite  alone-  with  me  before  the  words  I must 
speak  could  come.  So  I asked  her  to  walk  with  me. 
She  assented. 

“ But  we  must  have  tea  first,”  said  she.  “ I am 
not.  ethereal  enough  to  d spise  that  ceremony,  and 
grandmother  is  ready  for  hers,  no  doubt.  Come  in !” 

So  she  folded  up  the  muslin  she  was  covering 
with  buds  and  blossoms,  and  led  the  w ay  to  where 
the  table  was  spread  with  a snowy  cloth,  and  the 
homely  home-like  tea-time  sights  and  odors  asked 
the  same  old  question. 

I remember  she  had  just  poured  out  a cup  of  tea 
for  me,  and  that  in  taking  it  my  hand  had,  by 
change,  touched  hers,  thrilling  me  through  with  its 
velvet  softness,  when  some  one  came  to  the  door 
and  knocked.  Abby  said,  “ Come  in  !”  and  in 
walked  a great  hulking  lad,  a scholar  of  mine, 
whose  father  kept  the  Post-office. 

“ Evenin , Miss  Abby,”  he  said.  “I  was  cornin’ 
past,  and  father  said  Pel  as  well  fetch  this.  It  come 
in  late  this  artemoon,  and  looks  important.” 

Abby  took  the  letter. 

“Thank  yon,  Tom,”  she  said.  “Won’t  you 
have  a cup  of  tea?”  But  Tom,  scarlet  with  con- 
fusion at  the  request,  “hadn’t  time,  couldn't  stay,” 
and  shambled  out. 

The  lett  r remained  upon  the  table,  a large  en- 
velope, with  a great  red  wax  seal,  four  or  five  post- 
marks, and  as  many  scrawls,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  other  Winstons.  Miss  Abby  Dill  had  wait- 
ed several  weeks  for  her  letter,  whatever  it  was, 
and  it  really  “looked  important.” 

“But  it  is  not,”  she  answered,  with  a laugh. 

“ Hoiy  could  an  important  letter  come  to  me?” 

“Mercy  on  us!  you  are  going  to  read  it,  ain’t 
you,  Abhv  ?”  asked  the  old  lady. 

“ Yes,  by-and-by,  when  I have  had  my  tea  and 
my  walk,  grandma.” 

“ Have  you  no  curiosity  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject?” I asked. 

“ Yes,”  she  said.  “ I will  own  the  honest  truth. 

I never  was  -o  silly  before;  I’m  actually  afraid  of 
the  letter.  I know-  of  no  one  who  would  write  to 
me  on  any  subject  of  importance.  I can  think  of 
no  possible  event  which,  in  any  great  degree,  could 
give  me  joy  or  pain  of  which  I should  hear  by  let- 
t-  r ; imt  1 am  afraid  of  it,  nevertheless.  That  seal 
sei  ms  an  ominous  red  eye  staring  at  me.” 

“ llow  you  do  talk,  Abby !”  cried  the  grandmo- 
ther. “ I couldn't  rest  until  I read  it,  if  1 felt  that 
way.” 

But  Abby  left  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  we 
finished  our  meal,  and  she  arose  to  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and  still  never  touched  it. 

At  the  door  the  o'd  lady  called  her  hack. 

“Ab  y,  you  never  behaved  so  before;  I'm,  cu- 
rious about  that  letter,  if  you  are  not.  ’ 

“ Su;  |»ose  there  ehoa'd  lie  something  terrible  in 
it,  grandmother,”  said  Abby,  with  a laugh.  “I 
want  my  walk  first.* 

“ Yon  really  frighten  me,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“ It’s  all  my  nonsense,  grandmother ; you  may 
read  it  for  me  while  I'm  gone.” 

“At  night?— with  these  spectacles  that  never 
suited  me  ?” 

jvooy  .ooked  at  me.  “Well,”  she  said,  “must 
I read  it?" 

“ Well  try,"  said  I.  ar.d  took  a penny  from  my 
pocket.  “To  s up  lor  it.  Head--,  Miss  Abby  Diil 
reads  the  letter  now— tho  reverse,  s e waits  u wee.” 

I spun  the  coin  in  the  air  — Fate  brought  tbo  . 
head  uppermost. 

Tho  caudles  were  lit  by  this  time,  and  — “h  a I 


langh  Abbv  gat  down  near  them  and  opened  the 
envelope.  At  the  first  words  I saw  her  change  col- 
or and  grow  deeply  interested,  and  at  tho  close  she 
started  to  her  feet. 

“ Impor  ant ! ! Tom  was  right,”  she  cried. 

“To  think  that  such  a letti  r should  conte  to  u*. 
It’s  like  a fairv  tale.  Am  I really  awake  ?” 

She  was  too  much  excited  to  read  the  letb  r aloud, 
Imt  sqpn  I understood  from  her  words  that  a far- 
away cousin  of  her  father’s,  who  had  lieen  fond  of 
lu  r as  a child,  had  died,  leaving  her  all  that  he  pos. 
sessc  d She  had  not  heard  of  him  for  } ears,  hut 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  her  wa*  plain  in  the 
fact  that,  by  his  death,  she  had  liecome  Ids  heiress. 

The  letter  had  been  several  weeks  upon  its  jour- 
ney, and  had  reached  her  an  hour  too  soon  at  last. 
An  lioui^oo  soon  for  me,  for.  had  we  started  on  our 
walk  before  it  came.  I should  hv  that  time  have  told 
her  how  I loved  her — should  have  known  wh>  ther 
she  loved  me.  Now,  when  she  had  suddenly  be- 
come a rich  woman,  I could  not  do  this.  What 
would  she  think  of  me  were  I,  who  had  rever  ut- 
tered a word  of  love  to  her,  to  speak  the  first  one 
that  night?  She  would  see  in  it  the  most  transpar- 
ent fortune-hunting,  and  reject  me  with  scorn.  I 
must,  at  least,  wait  longer  now,  and  I hated  myself 
for  not  having  had  the  courage. to  speak  before. 

We  did  not  even  take  our  walk.  She  seemed  to 
have  forgotten,  and  I did  not  wbh  to  remember  it. 

I could  not  congratulate  her,  I could  not  talk  at  all. 
My  only  wish  was  to  escape,  and  I did  it  soon. 

Going  home  through  the  summer  moonlight,  the 
katydids  chirping  shr  lly  in  the  bushes  seemed  to 
answer  the  question  all  nature  had  asked  me  in  the 
sunny  afternoon — “ Why  not  ?” 

“Ah,  Lawrence  Lome!  because  she  is  a rich 
woman  and  you  are  a poor-maji.” 

It  was  not  so  much  that  she  was  a rich  woman, 
after  all,  had  she  been  so  all  along ; but  now,  Abl>v 
Dill  must  show  me  that  she  like  ! me  before  I could 
say  to  her  the  w ords  which  would  have  been  tit  ered 
that  night  had  the  letter  I ern  delayed  a lit  le  longer. 
The  postmaster’s  stupid  Tom  came  nearer  to  a ffogv- 
ging  than  hi*  knew  of  the  next  day,  as  he  blundered 
over  his  spelling-book. 

Was  she  cool  to  me,  or  I cool  to  her  ? I can  not 
tell ; but  our  intimacy  seemed  to  diminish.  She 
was  very  busy,  too,  for  they  were  going  to  New 
York  in  a work,  and  another  person  bad  already 
agreed  to  take  her  place  in  school. 

The  day  liefore  ihev  left  I went  to  see  her.  I 
could  not  stay  away,  and,  without  intending  it  be- 
forehand, I found  myself  walking  w ith  her  in  her 
garden,  all  aglow  that  evening  with  gay  autumn 
flowers.  She  picked  a bouquet  for  me,  and  sighed  as 
she  was  tying  it. 

“ Who  will  watch  these  flowers  bloom  next  year, 

I wonder  ?’*  she  said  ; “ 1 have  been  so  fond  of  them.” 

“You  can  have  finer  flowers,”  I said,  “and  will 
forget  these  and  every  thing  else  here  very  soon.” 

“Am  1 so  very  fickle?”  she  asked,  quickly. 

“ I'd  give  the  world  to  lie  sure  you  were  not,”  I 
said,  but  to  that  she  made  not  one  woid  of  answer. 

Just  then  a wagon  came  to  take  her  trunks  to  the 
depot,  and,  as  I watched  them  go,  I knew  the  first 
step  of  what  might  lie  an  eternal  parting  had  been 
taken.  My  heart  sank  within  me,  hut  I could  not 
say  a word  to  hinder  it,  even  had  I hoped  she  liked 
me  well  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while. 

We  walked  up  and  down  the  broadest  path  of  the 
garden  quite  silently  after  the  bustle  was  past.  She 
had  written  her  city  direction  on  a card,  and  1 had 
put  it  in  my  pocket-book.  I had  hoped  “she  would 
have  a pleasant  trip.”  She  had  hoped  that  “I 
should  find  the  new  teacher  a pi  asant  person.” 
Why  we  were  so  formally  polite  and  decorously 
distant  that  afternoon  I can  not  tell.  One  tremu- 
lous tone,  one  tender  look,  would  have  broken  down 
my  resolution,  but  it  was  not  to  be  spoken. 

At  last  I said,  “Good-night.”  It  "as  night  now, 
for  the  sunset  had  passed  and  the  gray  twilight 
taken  its  place. 

She  answered,  “Good-night,  Mr.  Lome.” 

Our  hands  just  touched,  though  I was  filled  with 
a wild  longing  to  clasp  her  to  my  breast  and  cry : 

“ Do  not  leave  me  so.  Tell  me  you  love  me, 
Abby.” 

And  then  the  gate  had  opened  and  closed  after 
me,  and  I stood  in  the  road  alone. 

She  was  miles  away  when  I took  my  place  at  my 
desk  next  day,  and  Heaven  only  knew  whether  I 
should  ever  see  her  again.  I also  should  leave  the 
school  in  a few  days,  for  the  term  was  nearly  over, 
and  I had  but  oije  hope  now.  To  find  some  path  in 
which  a fortune  might  he  won,  become  a rich  man, 
and  then — 

Alas!  Time  was  fleeting,  and  one  of  ns  might 
die,  pr  another  might  win  her;  or,  when  the  wealth 
was  won,  the  heart  might  be  too  dull  and  cold  to 
beat  as  it  beat  then.  1 knew  that  as  well  as  any 
one  could  have  told  me,  hut  I was  a dreamer  by 
nature,  and  one  dream  being  gone  I must  have 
anoth  r to  live  on. 

Almost  without  an  effort  on  my  part  the  chance  1 
longed  for  eame.  A position  was  offered  me,  in- 
volving a long  absence  from  my  native  land,  a resi- 
dence in  a country  for  which  I had  but  little  love, 
and  not  a little  toil  and  trouble.  But  it  would  bring 
with  it  a chance  for  speculation ; and  possibly  a for- 
tune to  match  Abby  Dill’s.  I under;  ook  it  cheer- 
fully. 1 performed  my  duties  zealously.  I suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  hopes ; and  five  years  from  the 
day  of  my  departure  from  America  returned  to  it  a 
rich  man.  All  that  w hile  I had  lieai  d no  tidings  of 
Abby  Dill,  and  did  not  know,  when  I set  foot  upon 
my  native  shores,  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead, 
yet  single,  or  mar  ied  to  another.  The  last  was 
most  probable,  for  she  had  health  and  beauty,  and 
was  now  full  five-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

I went  straight  to  Winston.  I never  expected  to 
find  Abby  th  r-*,  hut  she  had  made  friends  in  the 
place  she  would  hardly  drop,  and  they  might  know 
her  whereabouts.  I hoped.  I found  Winston  a!  t cred. 
Some  rows  of  .rick  dwellings  had  grown  up.  There 
were  a dozen  stores  instead  of  one.  The  church  1 
had  a new  steeple,  and  there  was  a little  frame  edi- 
fice, known  as  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  l>e-  I 
sides.  As  for  the  school-house,  that  was  altered  past 
kuowing,  ana  had  a porch,  a tree-shaded  play-  I 


ground,  and  four  new  class-rooms.  It  was  vaca- 
tion-time, and  ir  was  quite  empty,  so  I was  five  to 
visit  the  rooms  and  admire  the  improvements  if  1 
chose.  All  I did  was  to  sit  down  at  my  old  desk 
and  fancy  Abby  Dill  among  her  gills  in  the  light 
of  the  long  south  w indow. 

Opposite  th  ■ school  arose  another  edifice,  bran- 
new  and  exceedingly  pretentious  — tin  Winston 
Bank,  an  institution  of  which  the  Winstonit  s w re 
wondrousl  v proud.  But  it  shut  out  the  pro  pectof 
distant  hills,  and  the  pond  with  its  water-lilies  and 
drooping  flags  and  rushes  was  quite  hidden,  and  I 
did  not  like  th  ■ alteration. 

On  the  way  home  I passed  Abbv’s  little  co'tage. 
Some  one  lived  there  now  who  cared  more  for  he  .ns 
an  1 cabbages  than  for  flowers,  and  I gave  one  look 
over  the  palings  and  walked  away. 

Yes,  Winston  was  altered.  ’ ut  I heard  pleasant 
news  that  day.  Miss  ALby  Dill  had  returned  thither 
and  lived  with  her  old  grandmo  h r in  a beautiful 
cottaire  on  what  was  called  The  Hill. 

She  had  suitors  and  offers  enough,  they  said,  hut 
she  was  single  still,  and  “kept  company”  wi  ll  no- 
body. 

On  Sunday  I saw  her  at  church.  She  had  not 
al'ered.  She  was  even  lovelier  than  ever,  and  I felt 
that  the  path  lay  clear  before  me,  and  that  I was 
iree  to  woo  and  win  her. 

But  I put  a restraint  on  myself  and  neier  went 
near  her.  I wanted  her  to  learn  that  I was  there,  * 
and  that  I had  liecome  wealthy  enough  to  woo  her 
without  being  accused  of  mercenary  motives.  A 
monomaniac  for  the  time  being,  I withdrew  all  that 
I possessed  from  sundry  excellent  investments  and 
d posited  evrrv  cent  in  the  Winston  liana  that 
gossips,  nimble- tongued  enough  in  Winston,  might 
earn’  the  news  to  h'-r.  On  W<  duesdav  I intended 
to  call  upon  Abhv  Dill  and  liegin  my  wooing.  Alas ! 
the  most  positive  intentions  fail  to  be  carried  out  m 
limes.  On  Tuesday  evening,  entering  my  room  in 
the  dark,  I struck  my  eyebrow  against  the  door. 
Next  morning  I had  a terrible  black  < ye.  To  pre- 
sent myself  for  the  first  time  In  buc!i  a plight  was 
simply  impossible.  I fumed  and  fretted  in  vain. 

I was  not  presentable  for  a week  despite  the  apothe- 
cary’s lotions.  Then  going  to  church  once  more 
with  the  intention  of  off  ring  Abbv  my  escort  home 
I found  her  seat  empty.  She  had  gone  away  on  a 
visit  with  her  grand  mother,  and  she  remained  away 
a fortnight  Wh-  n they  returned  there  came  with 
them  a 'ady  and  gentleman,  brother  and  sister. 
The  gentleman,  a splendid  fellow  of  twenty-six  or 
thereabouts,  w ho  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Abby  Dill 
hi  the  most  noticeable  manner.  Walked  with  her, 
talked  wi  h Ik  r,  sang  to  and  at  her  (for  how  oit<  n I 
listened,  miserably  enough,  under  the  cottage  win- 
dows in  the  secrecy  of  the  evening  shadows)  arid 
was  said  to  be  favored  by  her  as  no  one  had  been«t 
favored  before. 

I would  not  see  her  while  tl  is  rival  must  be  seen 
also.  Yet  I felt  conscious  that  I was  leaving  tho 
field  free  to  him,  and  that,  by  acting  as  I did,  I 
might  cast  my  last  bright  hope  away. 

One  day,  desperately  hi  ter,  I set  off  for  a long 
tramp  through  the  woods  on  a damp,  foggy  to;  t of 
daw  Lo  t my  way,  caught  a cold,  and  an  inter- 
mittentfever,  and  was  on  my  back  a month.  When 
I grew  better  there  was  news  in  store  for  me.  My 
landlady  undertook  it.  She  came  and  sat  beside 
inc  as  I resttd,  weak  and  worn,  on  a g .rden  bench 
and  liegan, 

“ This  is  a world  of  trials,  Mr.  Lome.” 

I acquiesced. 

“ And  trouble  comes  when  we  least  expect  it, 
and  heaviest  when  wre  are  feeling  safest,”  said  the 
dime.  “Now  are  you  prepared  for  bad  news, 
Sir?” 

My  thoughts  flew  at  once  to  Abby  Dill.  The 
words,  “ Is  she  married  ?”  passed  my  lips  unawares, 
and  my  landlady  cried, 

“Who?  Marcy  me!  it’s  nothing  aland  mar- 
riage. I wish  it  was.  Thera’s  a d al  of  trouble 
here  just  now',  and  you  have  a big  share  in  it. 
They  said  / must  tell  you.  The  Winston  Rank  is 
broke,  Mr.  Lome,  and  nobody  that  has  had  money 
there  will  ever  get  a cent  of  it  as  long  as  they 
live.” 

I heard  her  through  without  a word,  and  then 
arose  and  walked  away.  For  the  next  few  hours 
no  mortal  eye  saw  n e,  and  I can  only  detire  to  for- 
get them  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

In  the  evening  I went  out  into  the  village.  The 
stores  were  full  of  |>eople  talking  over  the  event : 
some  curious  spectators  of  the  woes  of  others ; some 
truly  sympathetic ; some  crushed  into  a sort  of  stu- 
por by  their  losses ; and  others  eager  for  revenge, 
uttering  threats  against  the  hankers,  and  cursing 
them  ana  iheir  own  lolly.  I heard  my  own  name 
once  or  twice,  but  I spoke  to  no  one.’  At  last  I 
went  home  and  locked  myself  in  my  room,  but  not 
to  sleep.  Long  after  ever}’  light  was  out  in  Win- 
ston I paced  the  floor. 

Midnight  had  passed  and  the  moon  had  set,  when 
against  the  dark  sky  I saw,  as  I gazed  from  mv 
window,  a reddish  sort  of  smoke  or  mist,  v hich 
puzzled  and  at  racted  me.  As  I gazedtorked 
tongues  of  blue  flame  burst  through  the  lurid  mass, 
and  I knew  some  building  was  on  fire.  In  a few 
moments  the  sky  grew  crimson,  and  I could  see 
the  flying  sparks  and  cinders  plainly.  The  tire 
was  oil  The  Hill,  and  Abbv  Dill's  new  house  stood 
there,  with  othi  r of  the  best  houses  of  the  place. 

At  the  thought  I started  from  my  post  besid-  the 
window  and  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  out  Into  the 
street. 

A bell  was  ringing  by  this  time,  ever}' door  open, 
and  people,  half  clad,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire.  Two  bank  directors  occupied  dvyel  ings  thpre, 
and  some  mad  wretch,  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the 
Winston  Batik,  had  become  an’incenalary,  forget- 
ful in  his  wrath  that  between  the  two  stood  the 
aliorle  of  one  inno  ent  of  all  wiong-doing— Abbv 
Dill  s home,  which  was  in  one  broad  blaze  from 
roof  to  cellar  when  I r ached  the  spot. 

They  had  the  old  grandmother  safely  out  by  that 
time.  A servant  bad  lifted  her  from  her  bed  and 
carried  her  bodily  through  flame  and  smoke;  and 
now  she  stood  wringing  her  hands  and  calling  for 
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“My  child!"  she  screamed ; “my  sweet,  good 
girl!  Save  her!  save  her!” 

But  all  stood  helpl  ss,  gazing  on  the  roaring 
flames  hopelessly.  I pushed  my  way  through  the 
crowd  and  dashed  toward  the  doorway.  Some  one 
cried,  “ Stop  him ! It’s  certain  death !”  And  then 
I was  in  the  midst  of  a suffocating  smoke,  in  a fur- 
nac  • of  horrible  h -at. 

But  the  worst  «as  past  in  a moment,  and  I was 
• on  the  stairs  calling  wildly  for  Abbv  to  answer  ine, 
and  a faint  voice  replied,  and,  springing  forward,  I 
clasped  a whit-  figure  in  my  arms  and  turned — not 
one  moment  too  soon;  but  Heaven's  mercy  brought 
us  safe  in  life  and  limb  through  the  greedy  flames 
to  the  sweet  outer  air. 

I was  weakened  by  illness,  though  excitement 
bad  sustained  me  to  perform  my  task ; but  when  all 
was  over  a death-like  swoon  crept  over  me,  and  I 
lost  consciousness  for  many  moments.  I thought 
myself  dying,  and  was  happy ; for,  as  sight  and  hear- 
ing left  me.  1 knew  my  head  reposed  on  Abby’s 
arm.  It  lay  there  still  when  I awoke  lo  life  again. 
It  was  gray  dawn  when  I stood  with  her  and  looked 
upon  the  ruins  of  her  pretty  home.  A tear  was  in 
her  eve,  and  a sad  look  on  her  face. 

“ Poor  old  house !”  she  said;  “ I loved  it ; but  I 
should  not  grieve  so  were  jt  not  for  grandmother. 
She  will  feel  the  privations  of  narrow  circumstances 
more  than  I.” 

1 looked  at  h®r  curiously. 

“Surely  one  house  will  make  but  little  difference 
to  your  circumstances,”  I said.  “Others  are  to  be 
bought  or  built." 

“With  money,”  she  answered.  “I  have  none. 
A month  ago  I was  a rich  woman ; but  every  cent 
I had  was  in  the  Winston  Bank,  and  you  have  rea- 
son enough  to  know  what  that  implies.  I’m  as 
poor  now  as  when  I first  began  to  teach  in  the  old 
school-house  yonder.” 

I acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  caught 
both  Abby’s  little  hands  in  miue.  Standing  thus, 
I told  her  all  I have  told  you,  and  then  I said : 

“ I must  begin  life  over  again,  Abby,  will  you 
beJn  it  with  mo?" 

And  she  let  me  draw  her  to  me,  and  kiss  her  on 
brow  and  cheek  and  lip,  and  hold  her  to  my  heart — 
my  promised  wife,  my  best  beloved,  who  loved  me. 

“The  path  may  be  stony,  but  your  feet  shall  not 
be  bruised,”  I said.  “The  thorns  of  life  shall  nev- 
er pierce  you,  my  treasure !” 

But  she  answered,  “ Nay,  if  there  are  ills  I must 
share  them,  and  I have  little  fear : love  can  com- 
puisatc  for  poverty.  Then  with  a change  of  look 
and  a merry  nple  in  her  cheek  site  cried,  “Do 
you  know  ft  vacation  is  almost  over,  and  they 
have  asked  r teachers  in  the  old  school.  You 
have  Haiti  v must,  Ingin  the  world  again  together. 
Shall  it  be  .cup,  Lawrence?" 

“If  ye  .ike,  darling,"  I said,  and  kissed  her. 
So  one  t ut  morning  found  me  at  my  desk,  with 
the  old  i array  of  broad  red  faces  befi  re  me ; but 
beyond,  mong  her  girls,  my  golden-haired  wife — 
mine  while  lift  lasted;  and  no  life  could  be  weary, 
no  toil  hard,  no  lot  humble,  that  was  shared  with 
her. 

We  are  richer  now ; and  there  is  more  silver  than 
gold  in  her  bright  Itair,  for  we  are  old  people  to- 
gether. and  have  grandchildren  about  us;  but  we 
are  not  rich  enough,  or  old  enough  yet  to  despise 
that  dear  old  school  or  the  life  we  began  together 
there. 


THE  RUINS  OF  CAPE  HAYTIEN. 

By  JAMES  REDPATH. 

The  rebellion  in  Ilayti  has  b®en  unfortunately 
extinguished.  While  I regarded  it  (from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  th  > character  of  Francois  Jean 
Joseph)  as  an  uprising  of  the  barbarous  element, 
and  hoped  for  the  success  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, I deeply  regret  that  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  is  due  n-ither  to  the  amnesty  nor  to  the  arms 
of  the  Presid  lit,  but  wholly  to  the  unwarrantable, 
bullying,  and  cowardly  intervention  of  the  English 
navy.  This  fact  will  embitter  not  the  unenlight- 
ened classes  only  against  Geffrard's  triumph,  but 
probab’y  it  will  unite  the  entire  negro  population 
in  opposition  to  his  Government.  An  attempt,  or 
rather  a supposed  inclination  on  the  part  of  his  Ad- 
ministration to  extend  certain  privileges  to  tho 
whites,  was  the  cause  of  an  attempetj  insurrection 
at  Gonaives  a few  years  ago,  tha  rallying  cry  of 
which  was — 

“ Vire  le  i wptreme  article  de  la  Constitution /” 

The  seventh  article  referred  to  is  in  these  words ; 

“ No  white  man,  whatever  be  his  nationality,  shall  ever 
be  permitted  to  hirnl  on  the  llayti-m  Territory,  nor  shall 
lie  be  able,  in  future,  to  acquire  there  either  real  estate  or 
tv3  rights  of  a llnytian.” 

As  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  for  ns  if  En- 
gland or  France  had  aided  ns  in  suppressing  the 
slaveholders’  insurrection— because  such  a triumph 
would  have  engendered  a bi-ternoss  in  the  Southern 
mind,  and  a just  contempt  for  our  power  which  no 
effort  on  our  part  would  ever  have  been  able  wholly 
to  remove— so  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  in  Havti 
was  still  as  Rtrong  as  ever,  still  defiant,  still  able' to 
repel  every  attack  of  Geffrard’s  troops  when  the 
British  navy  wantonly  undertook  to  interfere  and 
thereby  made  the  president  “master  of  the  situa- 
tion,” as  the  official  account  phrased  it,  will,  in  all 
probability,  cause  a sullen  submission  to  his  power 
which  is  more  to  lie  dreaded  than  open  revolt. 

The  reportsof  events  in  Ilayti  are  always  so  un- 
reliable and  contradictory  that  I have  waited  until 
I could  learn  from  trust-worthy  sources  how  the  re- 
bellion was  suppressed  before  I completed  my  record 
of  its  civil  war. 

It  appears  that  an  uprising  of  the  blacks,  in  svm- 
pathy  with  the  movement  of  Salnavk  at  the  North, 
was  attempted  at  Jacmel  or  Jcremie,  but  that  it 
was  promptly  put. down  by  the  upholders  of  the 
Government.  It  is  charged  that  Geffrard  by  his 
personal  conduct  has  m 'de  himself  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious to  many  of  the  first  families  of  tiie  capital ; 
and  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  reforms  which 
he  advocated  on  his  advent  to  power,  he  has  been 
selfishly  seeking  to  perpetna  e his  authority  at  anv 
prioe.  It  is  further  all«|ft4  -that)  his  unpopularity 


with  the  masses  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  eighteen  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion. 

Whether  these  are  the  capricious  complaints  of 
the  Outs  merely,  or  just  indictments,  will  present- 
ly appear ; for  if  Geffrard  increases  his  efforts  to 
educate  all  the  people,  and  pre  erves  peace  and 
order  combined  witli  freedom  of  tbe  press  and  liber- 
ty of  spe^h,  we  will  not  be  unfavorably  affected  by 
these  the  cavils  of  his  opponents.  I am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  President  is  unpopular  because 
so  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  depose  him,  nor 
am  l sure  that  the  prompt  extinguishment  of  these 
attempts  was  not  due  as  much  to  his  popularity  as 
to  his  alacrity.  I do  not  speak  with  confidence  on 
either  side,  because  no  person,  unless  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  island  is  continuous  and  large, 
can  justly  judge  of  her  political  combinations.  For 
there  re—htions  are  simply  political  campaigns. 
The  Ilavtian  method  of  deposing  a ruler  is  by  in- 
citing a revolt,  printing  dozens  of  proclamations, 
appeals,  and  arretea ; and  then  with  a hip!  hip! 
hurrah!  and  “Vive  la  Republique  d’  Haiti,”  or 
“Vive  l’Empereur !’’  as  the  case  may  be,  entering 
Bort-au-Prince  to  find  the  old  ruler  out  of  town — 
generally  on  board  a vessel  bound  for  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Speeches,  new  proclamations,  eloquent 
denunciations  of  the  “ avettgle  despotisme”  that  has 
been  deposed,  and  an  election  of  a Chief  Magistrate 
for  life  follow.  Thus,  whether  the  ruler  of  Havti 
be  called  President  or  Emperor  he  is  in  fact  the 
head  of  a limited  military  monarchy — limited,  if  he 
is  a mulatto,  by  a fear  of  tbe  blacks ; and,  if  he  is  a 
negro,  by  the  apprehensions  of  another  rebellion. 
In  these  revolutions  no  lives  are  lost  and  no  dam- 
age done  to  property.  The  troops  on  both  sides 
understand  it  perfectly,  and  are  too  good-natured 
to  hurt  each  other.  It  is  only  when  the  parties  are 
of  equal  strength,  or  when  the  rebellion  is  power- 
ful enough  to  maintain  its  foothold,  but  not  able  to 
capture  the  capital,  that  bloodshed  ever  ensues. 

The  recent  rebellion  was  evidently  more  formida- 
ble than  the  organs  of  the  Government  represent. 
It  held  the  North  with  stubborn  tenacity.  Every 
assault  on  tho  rebel  capital  was  successfully  met 
and  promptly  repelled.  Salnavk,  the  leader,  was 
not  killed.  The  port  was  not  blockaded.  On  tho 
contrary,  the  Government  lost  its  largest  steamer 
by  capture.  The  liest-informed  writers  state  that 
the  rebellion  would  have  been  successful  if  the  En- 
glish war-vessels  had  not  interfered.  Whether  this 
predicted  success  would  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a Northern  “Empire,”  and  left  tho  South 
“out  in  tin?  cold,”  a separate  and  independent  re- 
public, as  in  the  d ivs  of  Christophk  and  Pf.tion, 
it  is  impossil  Ic  for  us  to  guess  with  any  accuracy. 
Tho  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  it  would  have  1 d 
to  a compromise,  which  would  have  caused  Gkf- 
frard  to  resign,  and  Damikr,  or  some  other  black, 
equally  acceptable  to  both  parties,  to  succeed  him 
as  President  of  the  undivided  republic. 

The  pretext  for  the  intervention  of  the  English 
was  furnished  by  the  refusal  of  the  lead  r of  tho  re- 
lielliou  to  recognize  the  right  of  tbe  Briti-h  Consul 
to  rank  him  in  his  own  capital.  The  “ bold  Briton” 
undertook  to  shelter  and  protect  several  persons — 
Huytians — who  had  become  obnoxious  to  General 
Salnavk.  On  demand  lie  declined  to  deliver  them 
up.  Salnavk,  thereupon,  broke  into  tbe  Consu- 
late, seized  the  refugees  — and  shot  them.  The 
hulidog— Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  B.  D. — a ship  of 
war,  was  in  the  harlior,  and  at  once  began  to  amuse 
itself  by  bombarding  tbe  rebel  fort.  The  fort  tired 
lx  jk ; B.  I).  got  agronud.  The  situation  became 
r serious  one  for  the  commander  of  H.  B.  M.’s 
B.  IJ.  i to  save  it  from  the  courageous  negroes  the 
order  was  given,  and  the  B.  J).  was  blown  up ! ’ The 
commander  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Huhdoy  prob- 
ably felt  as  the  overwhelmed  but  unconquered  citi- 
zen of  Charleston  did  when  a negro  soldier  stepped 
up  and  asked' him  for  a light  for  his  cigar.  His 
,J  feelings  were  hurt;”  his  dignity  outrageously  in- 
fringed on;  but  amazement — complete  and  stu- 
pendous— wos  the  dominant  sensation.  To  think 
of  the  audacity  of  the  act — for  n gro  s to  dare  to 
interfere  with  the  amusements  of  II.  B.  M.’s  offi- 
cers! It  was  incredi!  le. 

But  incredible  as  it  was,  H.  B.  M.’s  commander 
of  the  late  B.  D.,  when  he  saw  his  vessel  blown  to 
fragments,  at  length  believed  it,  and  determined  on 
revenge.  He  posted  dff  to  Jamaica  for  aid. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  writes  a resident  of 
Cape  ilayti,  the  British  steamers  Lily  and  0 'alalia 
arrived  from  Jamaica,  bringing  the  English  Consul- 
General,  St.  John,  from  Port  au-Pr(nce.  The  rebel 
leaders,  fearing  the  probable  object  of  their  visit,  at 
once  sent  commissioners  on  board  to  learn  what  con- 
ditions were  to  be  proposed  to  them.  The  demand 
was  made  for  the  instant  delivery  of  General  Sal- 
nave  and  Monsieur  De  Lormk,  the  chiefs  of  the 
movement  under  JosErH.  Knowing  what  their 
fate  would  be  they  declined  these  terms ; but  at  the 
same  time  replied  that,  as  they  were  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  they  would  quietly  give  up  the  city. 
Because  the  demands  of  the  British  Consul  was  re- 
fused, fire  was  opened  from  both  steamers  on  the 
rebel  batteries  and  on  all  the  forts  in  possession  of 
General  Salnavk,  which  were  rapidly  demolished. 
This  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  firing 
of  the  steamers  was  accurate.  Fort  Madeline  (com- 
manding one  portion  of  the  harbor)  was  bombard- 
ed three  hours,  very  gallantly — no  Briton  flinching 
as  he  fired,  no  Hay  tian  trembling  as  he  assaulted  it. 
For  it  had  been  evacuated  on  the  previous  evening. 
All  the  guns  were  spiked.  General  Sai.navk  and 
his  devoted  friends  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Yankee 
steamer,  De  Soto,  which  carried  them  to  the  adja- 
cent port  of  Monte  Christo,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

It  was  reported,  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cape 
Ilaytien  first  arrived,  that  the  British  vessels  had 
reduced  the  town  to  ruins,  and  that  the  troops  of 
Geffrard  “ occupied  the  site  of  what  was  once  the 
city  ” The  absurdity  of  this  statement  caused  me 
to  refrain  from  writing  this  paper  until  more  trust- 
worthy information  should  reach  us. 

I find  this  passage  in  a private  letter,  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  a correct  account: 

“During  the  bombardment,  and  before  Geftkabd's 


troops  entered  the  city,  some  desperate  characters  set  fire 
to  the  principal  quartern,  and  all  the  most  valuable  retail 
shops  and  duellings  around  the  market  and  in  the  Rue 
Espagnole  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  They  aleo  tried  to 
destroy  the  foreign  warehouses  on  the  sea-side,  but  with- 
out success,  ns  these  were  saved  from  fir.;  though  uot  from 
pillage,  ir.ving  been  mostly  broken  open  atid  plundered 
of  every  t ning  they  contained,  particularly  the  houses  of 
such  persons  whose  occupants  were  known  to  be  hostile  to 
the  rebellion.  These  were  completely  gutted;  furniture 
of  every  description  being  thrown  iuto  the  streets  and 
broken  up  by  the  mob.  By  these  acts  of  Vandalism  many 
families  have  been  reined  and  driven  to  seek  shelter  ou 
the  plains.  Previous  to  the  bombardment,  whicli  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  if  not  known,  every*one  wtio  could 
get  away  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  All  the  white 
foreigners  took  refuge  on  board  the  French  and  American 
steamers,  as  well  as  many  ilnytiaus ; and  Captain  AValker, 
of  the  De  Soto,  particularly,  has  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  Cape  people  for  his  kindness  and  consid- 
eration toward  them  during  the  whole  time  he  lias  been  on 
the  station. 

“The  fire  burned  for  two  days,  and  this  lately-thriving 
city,  which,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  was 
their '■  Paradise  on  Earth,’  is  a second  time  little  more  than 
a heap  of  ruins,  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  1942,  and  since  rebuilt  through  the  un- 
tiring industry  of  its  citizens  without  one  dollar  of  any 
foreign  aid. 

“ The  closing  scene  of  the  rebellion,  after  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  President,  was  the  total  destruction,  by 
his  order,  of  that  part  or  suburb  known  as  the  Fossette, 
inhabited  mostly  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  been  the 
most  active  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  Government,  and 
who  have  now  been  forced  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  plains. 

“The  losses  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  this 
rebellion,  have  been  immense,  and  it  will  take  years  to 
place  them  wltere  they  were  before  it  began;  money  is 
very  scarce,  and  people  hitherto  living  comfortably,  if  not 
in  affluence,  have  been  reduced  almost  to  beggary. 

“ President  Geffrard,  prior  to  entering  the  city  with 
his  troop.,  published  a general  amnesty;  notwithstanding 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  blood  will  still  be  shed 
of  prominent  citizens  for  tbeir  complicity  in  the  rebellion 
against  him — whether  supposed  of  real.’’ 

Cape  Ilaytien  used  to  be  called  by  tbe  old  plant- 
ers the  little  Paris  of  the  Antilles,  iuA  their  “Para- 
dise on  Earth,”  as  this  writer  has  it;  hut  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  'he  luxury  and  wealth  that 
they  boasted  of  were  not  vastly  exaggerated. 

When  I visited  it,  in  1859,  Cape  Havtien  had  as 
many  ruins  as  Venice  has  canals.  This  destruc- 
tion will  be  severely  felt  for  man}’  years  to  come. 
Gonaives  and  Port-au-Prince  have  suffered  by  great 
fires  within  a few  years ; and  although  the  value  of 
property  destroyed  liears  but  a 6mall  proportion  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Republic,  yet  the  leth- 
argy of  the  tropics  needs  years  where  we  require 
months  only  to  rebuild  the  waste  places. 

There  is  no  hope  now  for  a speedy  increase  of 
wealth  in  Havti,  excepting  by  universal  education, 
the  disbanding  of  the  present  army,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a few  regiments  of  well-drilled  and  well- 
equipped  r •gulqjs  in  their  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Geffrard  will  now  go  vigorously  to  work 
and  accomplish  these  reforms,  and  win  for  himself 
a proud  place  iu  tiie  history  of  iiis  country  and  his 
race. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“Worse  and  worse !"  exclaims  Mrs.  Brown;  "■this  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  we  have  had  yet!” 

“ What  now,  my  dear?”  inquires  her  liege  lord,  look- 
ing np  from  his  newspaper. 

“Just  look  at  that  gas  bill!  Perfectly  outrageous! 
Nearly  double  any  previous  bill  we  have  ever  had,  and  I 
know  we  hnve  not  burned  gas  in  proportion  to  it.  The 
truth  is,  we  pay  an  abominable  price  for  our  light,  and 
something  is  very  wrong  about  tiie  whole  of  It.” 

“Well,  well,”  returns  Mr.  Brown,  soothingly,  “ that  is 
a fact;  but  what  can  we  do?  We  must  have  light." 

“1  know  it,”  responds  the  lady;  “but  if  l were  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  the  Legislature,  or  somebody — I'm 
sure  it  must  be  somebody's  business — the  gns  companies 
should  Dot  have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  a perfect 
Bwindie.”  And  the  somewhat  indignaut  lady  unceremo- 
niously thrust  the  offending  gas  bill  into  the  lowest  corner 
of  her  pocket. 

“ Why  don’t  jou  burn  candles?"  suggests  the  country 
cousin,  who  lias  been  quietly  toasting  her  toes  at  the  grate. 

“Bure  candles  1 Nonsense  I Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Beown 
would  write  a moment  by  candle-light  ? But  it  wouldn't 
make  the  slightest  difference.  I aui  convinced,  if  we  did 
not  light  our  gas  at  all,  that,  so  long  as  we  have  a metre 
and  burners  iu  the  house,  we  should  have  a gas  bill  regu- 
larly presented,  graduated  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.” 

Whereat  they  all  laughed,  and  concluded  they  might 
as  well  be  good-humored  and  burn  as  much  gas  as  they 
wanted. 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Brown,  in  the  main.  We  can’t 
burn  candies;  oil  is  disagreeable;  and  good  gaslight  is 
not  only  a luxury,  but  almost  a necessity  nowadays. 
But  in  the  existing  state  of  things  New  York  is  not  one 
whit  better  off  in  regard  to  gas  than  London  is ; and  we 
generally  fancy  ourselves  a notch  ahead  of  that  or  any 
other  city.  Tiie  London  journals  hnve  recently  inveighed 
bitterly  against  certain  of  tbeir  moneyed  corporations,  in- 
cluding gas  companies,  in  that,  having  the  monopoly  of 
their  business,  people  are  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  patron- 
ize them.  So,  also,  is  it  in  New  York.  Competition  is  a 
needful  restraint  upon  the  inordinate  selfishness  of  man- 
kind— poor  human  nature  is  so  weak.  Whenever  that  is 
excluded  the  people  are  forced  to  accept  the  article  offered 
at  any  extortlouate  price  demanded,  or  go  without  it. 
“ These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.” 

Meanwhile,  until  the  remedy  is  applied,  we  join  with 
some  unknown  sufferer,  in  the  following  appeal  to  the  Gas 
Companies : 

Oh,  makers  of  our  gns ! reflect 
What  rates  on  us  you  levy; 

It  surely  can  not  be  correct 
Our  “light"  should  come  so  “heavy?” 

Blame  not  my  verses  if  they  halt. 

Or  rhymes  not  quite  complete  are; 

You  ought  to  know  how  oft  a fault 
Will  happen  to  “the  metre." 

By  law  just  ten  per  cent,  your  gains, 

You  find  it  better  answers 

At  twice  that  sum  lo  fill  your  mains; 

You  look  to  the  main  chance,  sirs. 

By  nrtfnl  tricks  you  dodge  the  Act, 

Which  should  be  our  reliever; 

Your  gas-tricks  anger  me— in  fact, 

I’m  in  a gas-trick  fiver! 

Give  ns  cheap  gas ! you’ll  find  it  pays 
As  well  (I’m  certain  quite  of  it); 

Gns  is  no  trifle  nowadays. 

Although  we  ail  make,  light  of  it! 

Every  body  has  beard  the  phrase,  “Frightened  out  of 
your  seven  sen  es,”  rough  nnd  loo-e  though  it  may  be. 
Perhaps  com®  may  hnve  wondered  what  the  origin  of  it 
was,  and  queried  whether  originally  man  had  seven  tenses, 
and  tome  fearful  fright  capsized  a couple  of  them.  Be 


that  as  it  may,  some  enterprising  individual  seems  to  have 
found  one  of  the  lost  senses,  or  discovered  a new  one. 
This  is  the  proof.  Let  there  be  a couple  of  cubical  blocks 
of  wood,  of  the  same  size  and  appearance,  one,  howevei. 
being  ~-*tially  filled  with  le  .d.  Take  them  in  yom  hand 
and  yon  instantly  detect  the  difference  in  weight.  Not  I y 
tiie  sense  of  touch,  sight,  taste,  hearing,  nor  smelling. 
What  is  it  then?  It  is  said  to  be  by  the  sense  of  tteiy,  t. 
Who  will  discover  the  seventh  sense? 

It  is  often  said  that  a good,  hearty  laugh  is  better  than 
a dose  of  medicine ; and  certain  it  is  that  merriment  lias 
a wonderfully  ltappy  effect  oftentimes  upon  tbe  sick  A 
story  is  told  of  a young  wife,  apparently  dying  from  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  an  inaccessible  sbece's 
stopping  the  way ; she  could  swallow  nothing ; every  thing 
had  been  tried.  Her  friends  were  standing  round  her  bed 
in  misery  and  helplessness. 

“Try  her  wi’  a compliment,"  said  her  husband,  in  a 
not  uncomic  despair. 

She  had  genuine  humor  as  well  as  he;  and  as  physiolo- 
gists know,  there  is  a sort  of  mental  tickling  wliici  is  b - 
yond  and  above  control,  being  under  the  reflex  system, 
and  as  instinctive  as  sighing.  Site  laughed  with  her  whole 
body  and  soul,  and  burst  the  abscess  and  was  well. 

Advertisements,  and  paragraphs  of  various  kinds,  often 
find  their  way  into  newspapers,  in  which,  by  the  omission 
of  a comma,  or  more  frequently,  in  consequence  of  an  awk- 
wardly constructed  sentence,  tiie  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments are  made.  For  example : A newspaper  states : 

“ A child  was  run  over  by  a wagon  three  years  old  and 
cross-eyed  with  pantalets  c~  which  never  spoke  after- 
ward." 

An  exchange,  describing  a celebration,  says : 

“ Tiie  procession  was  very  fine  nnd  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  as  was  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Perry  the  chaplain." 

.A  Western  paper  announces: 

“ A cow  was  struck  by  lightning  and  instantly  killed, 
belonging  to  the  village  physician,  who  had  a beautiful 
calf  four  days  old." 

In  the  report  of  a certain  School  Committee  the  follow, 
ing  statement  occurs : 

“ We  have  a school-house  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  liuudred  pupils  four  stories  high." 

It  gives  one  an  idea  of  progress  to  see  euch  an  advertise- 
ment as  this : 

“‘TITAN  TED — A young  man  to  take  charge  of  a pair 

VV  of  horses  of  a religious  turn  oi  mind.  ’ 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the 
sands  at  Scullercoats,  near  Tym  mouth,  England,  a board 
has  been  fixed,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following  uot-c  : 

“ Any  person  passing  bey  ud  this  point  will  be  drowned 
by  order  of  the  magistrates. ’’ 

We  clip  the  following  flaming  advertisement  for  the 
benefit  of  all  interested  in  household  economy. 

“ \\T ASHING  EXTRAORDINARY.  — A Lady  having 

VV  discovered  a new  and  inexpensive  method  ot  c m- 
pi.-iing  a Week's  Wash  in  Three  Hours,  without  tbe  aid 
of  a waslier-ivoman  or  the  use  of  machine  or  so;  p pow- 
ders, is  desirous  of  imparting  the  information  to  otners. — 
Address  (inclosing  stamped  addressed  tuvelupe),  M s. 
F ,eto." 

This  is  truly  delightful!  No  more  putting  things  to  soak, 
no  more  wringing,  no  more  tea  with  a something  in  i , ro 
more  smell  of  warm  steam!  All  is  to  be  done  in  tluee 
hours — and  the  tilings  wash  themselves,  for  there  is  nu 
woman  and  no  so:  p needed.  Ala.- 1 that  the  doubting 
fiend  should  pluck  us  by  the  ele,  ve,  just  as  we  are  about 
to  send  off  the  stumped  directed  euv.Iope,  and  suggest 
dial  perhaps  after  ail  the  dollies  and  tbe  discovery  alike 
“ won't  wash 

Apropos  of  this  they  have  a method  of  washing  in  Sy- 
ria, which  lias  not  yet  been  introduced  into  our  count ry. 
Tho-e  ladies  who  have  the  care  of  this  weekly  vexation 
will  be  glad  to  know  tliut  wives  are  duly  appreciated  in 
some  countries. 

“ According  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  Church,  its  clergy 
may  marry  once;  but  if  the  wife  die-*,  they  are  not  allow  ed 
to  chouse  a successor.  It  is  said,  and  may  easily  lie  be- 
lieved, that  this  gains  for  the  lady  a larger  amount  oi  re- 
>pect  and  attention  than  is  usually  the  lot  of  her  sex  in 
the  East.  A gentleman  residing  iu  Syria  was  surprised, 
on  entering  the  house  of  a leudi;  g pr  est,  to  find  him  en- 
gaged in  wash.ng  the  linen  ot  die  household;  and  on  in- 
quiring the  reason  of  such  an  apparently  unclerical  occu- 
pation, tiie  reverend  gentleman  replied:  ‘ I do  this  to  save 
my  wife  labor,  that  she  m:iv  live  the  longer ; for  yon  know 
t'uit  tiie  law  of  our  Church  does  not  permit  me  to  have 
I another,  and  I wish  to  keep  this  as  long  as  I can.' " 

I Not  long  since  a lady  was  passing  along  the  streets  in 
London,  her  dress  caught  upon  a nail  projecting  from  a 
packing-box  which  had  been  left  on  tiie  sidewalk,  and  tha 
result  was  a hideous  rent,  whereupon  the  lady,  in  right- 
eous indignation,  made  claim  for  damages.  The  owner 
of  the  packing-box  undertook  to  ltave  the  dress  repaired, 
but  it  was  not  done  to  suit  tbe  offended  lady,  whereupon 
her  husband  brought  suit  agninst  him  for  wrongfully  ob- 
structing tbe  public  highway.  The  unfortunate  packing- 
box  mau  undertook  to  defend  himself  by  proving  ihnt  the 
sidewalk  was  ten  teet  wide,  nnd  Hint  the  offending  pack- 
ing-box occupied  only  three  fi-et  on  one  side  of  it.  leaving 
the  lady  an  unobstructed  passage  seven  feet  wide.  lie 
claimed  that  this  was  room  enough,  and  that  it  was  negli- 
gence on  the  lady's  part  to  run  against  the  nail. 

The  English  Court  of  Law  held  otherwise,  and  gave  a 
judgment  in  tbe  lady's  favor  for  all  the  injuries  whicli  tbe 
dress  had  sustained.  We  don’t  believe  1 hat  packiDg-boxes 
hnve  any  business  to  occupy  so  much  space  on  sidewalks 
as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  New  York  city.  But  the  ladies 
of  this  city  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood henceforth  that  a diameter  of  seven  feet  is  within 
the  proper  and  legal  limits  of  a lady’s  skirt. 

Here  is  a new  and  interesting  revelation: 

“ A French  savan  says  that  Adam  was  a hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  nine  inches  tall,  and  Eve  was  a hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  and  three-quarters.  Nouh 
he  declares  was  an  equally  huge  young  man." 

8ince  cooking  schools  have  come  into  vogue  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  soon  be  fashionable  for  every  lady  to 
know  how  to  cook.  “ Only  fancy,"  remarks  some  hungry 
husband,  “ what  a comfort  it  would  be  to  mankind  if  In. 
dies  were  as  competent  in  dressing  a g od  dinner  ns  they 
generally  are  In  dressing  themselves  out  for  one!  No 
longer  then  would  husbands  be  driven  lo  their  clubs  by  the 
dread  of  tough,  cold  mutton,  and  potatoes  underdone.  We 
would  not  wish  our  wife  to  be  seen  always  with  her  apron 
on ; but  even  if  we  were  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  we 
should  wish,  in  case  of  need,  that  she  knew  how  to  broil  a 
steak  for  us.” 

The  other  day  a New  York  lady— who  justly  prides  her- 
self upon  having  every  article  that  comes  upon  her  table 
nicely  cooked — remarked ; “ I would  give  a great  deni  if  I 
knew  practically  how  to  make  good  bread.  My  bread  does 
not  suit  me,  and,  thongh  I understand  the  theory  of  bread- 
making,  I do  not  know  enough  about  it  practically  io  be 
sure  of  success;  so  I must  let  my  cook  take  herownmeih- 
oil.  though  there  is  something  wrong  about  l>.  It  would 
not  be  amiss,  in  such  a case,  to  waive  all  pride,  and  not 
mind  spoiling  a fe»  batches  fir  the  sake  of  learning  how 
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During  the  war  Mr.  Davis  was  a- strong  and  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  and  if  he  ever 
differed  from  the  Administration  it  was  because  he 
thought  a more  radical  policy  ought  to  prevail  than 
was  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Union  party. 
Our  readers  " ill  in  this  connection  readily  recall  to 
mind  his  part  in  the  celebrated  1 Wade  Davis. 
Manifesto,’’  which  administered  somewhat  of  a re- 
buke to  President  Lincoln,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter,  in  his  policy  of  reconstruction,  disregarded 
the  views  of  Congress.  Though  somewhat  eccen- 
tric in  his  political  views  and  conduct,  Mr.  Davis 
was  a man  of  great  ability,  a fluent  speaker,  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  His  erratic  course  in 
politics  probably  deprived  him  of  a large  measure 
of  the  influence  to  which  his  talents  entitled  him. 
His  funeral  took  place  at  Baltimore,  December  31, 


had  in  the  mean  time,  in  1850,  received  from  Brown 
University  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  being  at  that  time 
Mayor  of  Norwich. 

In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Foster  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a term  of  six 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  in  1860, 
was  again  elected.  During  his  Senatorial  career 
Mr.  Foster  served  as  a member  of  the  committees 
on  Revolutionary  Claims,  Private  Land  Claims, 
Public  Lands,  Territories,  Indian  Affairs,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Foreign  Relations,  and  was  at  one  time 
Chairman  of  the  Commictee  on  Pensions.  He  was 
elected  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  March  6, 
1865,  and  about  six  weeks  afterward,  upon  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln,  he  became  acting  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a man  of  quick  perception,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  presiding  officers  ig  tUcj  country. 


HENRY  WINTER  DAVIS. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1865,  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  a very  aide  statesman.  Mr.  Davis  was  born 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1817.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and 
after  his  graduation  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
study  of  law.  He  grew  rapidly  into  a very  large 
and  lucrative  practice  at  the  Maryland  bar 

In  politics  he  was  a Wrhig  until  the  dissolution  of 
that  party,  when  he  joined  the  American  party,  then 
very  strong  in  Maryland.  In  1856  he  gave  a warm 
support  to  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  had  been  the  pre- 
vious year  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  on 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  elected 
to  the  next  Congress,  and  was  the  only  Southerner 
who  voted  for  Mr,  Pennington  as  Speaker. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  FOSTER. 


The  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Franklin — 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Norwich — Connecticut,  No- 
vember 22,  1806.  He  is  a direct  descendant  of 
Milks  Standisii.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
had  completed  his  collegiate  education  at  Bro»vn 
University.  He  then  entered  upon  the  legal  pro- 
fession, studying  at  Norwich  with  the  Hon.  Calvin 
Goddard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Novem- 
ber, 1831. 

Mr.  Foster  began  his  official  political  career  as 
a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
in  1839.  He  held  this  position  during  that  and  the 
subsequent  year ; was  again  elected  in  1846  and  the 
two  years  following,  and  again  in  1854.  In  1847, 
1848,  and  1854  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
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SENTENCE  OF  EDWARD 
KETCHUM. 

The  last  but  not  lea$t  memorable  act  of  Mayor 
11okk.uan’>  ofHcial  career  as  Recorder  was  the  sen- 
tencing of  Kdwakd  Kktchum,  tor  the  crime  of 
forgery,  to  the  St.ite  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  lor  a pe- 
riod of  four  years  and  a half.  Five  years  ic  the  full 
extent  of  the  time  of  imprisonment  allowed  by  law 
for  this  crime,  and  the  full  penalty  would  have  been 
exacted  but  for  the  limitation  preventing  the  crim- 
inal" from  being  released  during  the  winter  months. 

Many  there  were  who.  judging  from  precedents, 
thought  that  a respectable  fatinly,  wealth,  and  the 
very  enormity  of  the  crims  would  afford  a cover 
for  this  derelict  v-ung  man.  Recorder  Hoffman 
thought  otherwise.  His  address  to  the  prisoner 
was  direct,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  humane 
and  temperate.  Ha  alluded  briefly  to  Mr.  Ketch- 
cm's  former  position  and  to  the  confidence  which 
business  men  had  reposed  in  him.  This  confidence 
he  had  betrayed,  and  the  consequence  had  been  ru- 
inous to  many.  He  had  given  a shock  to  credit 
and  business  from  which  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  did  not  readily  recover.  Referring  to  the 
pleas  offered  in  defense  by  Mr.  Kets.  hum's  friends, 
Mr.  Hoffman  said 

“ Your  friends  and  those  who  ask  for  you  the  mercy  of 
the  Court  say  you  were  laboring  under  a mania.  But  ev- 
ery man  whose  personal  sympathies  do.  not  to  some  extent 
warp  his  judgment  knows  that  it  was  no  othermania  than 
that  which  seizes  on  every  man  who  commits  a crime  in 
order  to  avert  a personal  calamity  which  he  can  not  en- 
dure to  meet.  If,  sitting  here  as  a judge,  I should  miti- 
gate your  punishment  for  any  of  the  reasons  assigned,  or 
because  hearts  are  aching  and  fainting,  or  because  of  my 
own  personal  sympathies  with  those  who  mourn  for  von, 
I should  feet  that  every  sentence  I had  passed  upon  a first 
offender  had  been  a wrong,  and  that  I was  Indeed  a re- 
specter or  persons.” 

Mr.  Hoffman’s  official  integrity  in  his  late  posi- 
tion gives  good  promise  of  an  honest  and  faithful 
administration  of  the  city  government  during  his 
term  of  office  as  Mayor. 


Rev  J W.  CUMMINGS,  D.D. 

Rev  J.  W Cummings.  D D.,  whose  portrait  we 
give  on  page  45,  lately  the  pastor  of  St.  SfepbenV 
Chtirch  in  this  city,  died  on  the  4th  instant,  ag»  J 
nearly  forty-two  years. 

Dr.  Cummings's  family  came  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Hfe  is  not  of  Celtic  descent,  belonging,  as 
he  does,  to  one  of  those  families  whose  existence  iu 
Ireland  dates  from  the  overrunning  of  that  island 
by  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters  under  Cromwf.li.. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  brought  up  a Protes- 
tant. his  mother  not  having  renounced  that  creed 
till  alter  his  birth.  The  family  emigrated  to  this 
pountry  iu  the  midst  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  settling  down  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Captain  Worthy  Stephenson,  Dr.  Cummings’s 
maternal  granduncle,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
th’  city  of  Washington,  and  was  Grand  Marshal  of 
h • ceremonies  on  the  day  when  General  Wasii- 

: >roN  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol.  Dr. 

I'M  minus’s  mother  was  left  by  Captain  Stephen- 
's sole  heiress  to  his  largt  fortune,  ami  numerous 
1 nvsiiits  were  the  consequence.  These  aud  the 
lady’s  conversion  to  Catholicism,  which  occulted 
very  shortly  afterward,  caused  much  estrangement 
among  the  older  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
early  years  of  Dr  Cummings,  who  was  born  in 
Washington,  April  5,  1*2 1.  were  thus  necessarily 
passed  almost  entirely  within  the  restricted  limits 
of  his  mother’s  immediate  sphere,  to  which  circum- 
stance is  due,  in  great  measure,  those  habits  of 
philosophical  introspection  and  reflective  study  for 
w hich  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  distinguished. 

After  a preparatory  course  of  training,  first  In 
New  York  and  subsequently  in  a college  near  Nyaek 
on  the  Hudson,  Dr.  Cummings  was  sent  to  Rome  — 
there  to  be  titte  i under  the  auspices  of  the  I'ropu- 
gnn  hi  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Here  he  re- 
sided fourteen  years,  and  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  23, 
he  returned  to  hismative  country.  lie  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Mulberry  Street, 
from  thence  removed  to  a school-house  which  he 
had  built  on  Tw  -nty-seventh  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  and  aft  ward  erected  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
in  Twenty-eighth  Street.  At  the  altar,  at  the  pul- 
pit, in  h:s  pastoral  ministrations,  lie  was  always 
popular  and  beloved  by  his  people;  and  his  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  relined  amiability  made  him 
many  friends  outside  of  his  denomination.  In  ar- 
gumentative discussion  the  strength  of  his  positions 
was.  only  equaled  by  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
p ’ 1st  mtly  maintained  them.  Dr  Cummings  was 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  in  none  of  our 
churches  c in  the  s tblime  harmonies  of  the  Catholic 
ritual  be  heard  to  such  advantage  as  in  St.  Ste- 
phen*. M’lle  Piccolomini  and  nearly  all  the  great 
opera-singers  have  been  during  tlieir  stay  in  the 
city  regular  attendants  at  this  church. 

Ou  Sunday,  the  7th  instant,  after  the  children’s 
mass  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  pupils  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools, to  the  number  of  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred, visited  the  pastoral  residence  to  look  upon  the 
features  of  their  departed  teacher  and  friend.  At 
noon  the  relatives  and  a few  friends  of  the  deceased 
gathered  together  in  the  mortuary  chapel  at  the 
residence,  where  a short  service  was  recited  by  Dr. 
M Glynn.  Then  the  body  was  robed  in  sacerdotal 
purple  and  borne  to  the  church  by  eight  bearers. 

A mong  t hese  were  one  or  two  Protestant  gent  lemen, 
friends  of  Dr.  Cummings,  to  whom,  in  a recent  social 
interview,  he  had  expressed  his  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching death.  “ But,”  said  he,  with  his  usual 
navetd,  “you  must  come  to  my  funeral ; we  shall 
have  some  splendid  music."  The  sepne  os  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  crowded  chnrch  was  most  sol- 
emn and  impressive.  When  the  liodv  had  been 
placed  upon  the  catafalque,  and  prayers  recited.  Dr. 
M ‘Gi.vnn  made  a brief  address.  As  he  spoke  of 
the  great  man,  the  good  priest,  and  the  kind  friend 
they  had  lost,  the  entire  audience  was  malted  to 
teaTs.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  M Glynn's  ad- 
dress the  congress tion. began  passing  up  tlie  aisl«  to 
view  the  body.  Ltirohfa-ihfi^tatiielHu:  ivugregatiou  , 


-ommenced  moving  until  six  o'clock  ir.  the  morning 
it  was  computed  that  the  mourners  passed  through 
at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  an  hour  The  funeral 
w as  celebrated  otn,  Father  Hkckf.k  preach- 

ing the  discourse.  1 he  music  was  indeed  beautiful. 
Cherubini's  Grand  Requiem  was  sung  wi:h  sub- 
lime effect,  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  lieing  assist- 
ed by  a large  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
city. 

Dr.  Cummings  wfas  the  most  promising  man  in 
the  American  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ho 
l.ad  been  the  favorite  of  thej’ope,  and  when  he  left 
Rome  he  came  away  bearing  the  highest  honors 
which  the  Coljege  of  the  Propaganda  could  bestow. 
More  than  once  he  has  declined  the  office  of  bbhop. 
His  position  was  an  independent  one,  he  having 
erected  his  own  church,  and  therefore  not  being 
subject  to  removal  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  this  country.  He  w as  liberal  in  his  theological 
views,  advocating  the  diffusion  of  Bibles  in  the  En- 
glish language  among  the  entire  laity,  and  more 
nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  than 
any  of  his  clerical  brethren  in  this  country. 


GERARD  HALLOCK,  ESQ.  . 

Gerard  Hallock,  Esq.,  whose  death  occurred 
on  the  4th  instant,  was  formerly  senior  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce — 
a position  which  he  occupied  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  commanding  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
u ho  knew  him,  whether  through  the  columns  of 
his  paper  or  in  his  private  life. 

Gerard  Hallock  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  18,  1800.  His  father,  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  was  a noted.divine,  who,  out  of 
four  sons,  sent  three  to  college.  Gerard  entered 
Williams  College  in  1815,  being  then  a little  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  graduating  with 
honors  in  1819,  be  spent  two  years  in  teaching,  and 
in  1821  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover. In  1822  he  opened  a private  school  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  where,  in  addition  to  his  pupils  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  lie  had  a class  iu  Hebrew.  In 
824  we  find  Mr.  Hallock  in  Boston,  at  the  head 
of  a weekly  paper,  the  Boston  Telegraph.  In  1825 
the  Ttlegra/h  and  Recorder  were  united  on  equal 
terms.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Hallock  sold  his 
share  of  th.  paper  for  $7500  and  bought  one  half 
of  the  New  York  Observer,  of  which  paper  he  was 
sole  acting  editor  until  1828,  when  his  connection 
vyith  the  Journal  of  Commerce  began. 

At  this  time  the  paper,  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion about  a year,  was  in  a desperate  condition. 
Mr.  Arthur  Tapfan  had  started  it,  and  his  prin- 
cipled were  abolitionist  at  a time  when  such  princi- 
ples were  unpopular  in  this  State.  Mr.  Hallock 
was  invited,  under  these  circumstances,  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  David  Hale.  From  that 
time,  for  the  third  of  a century,  Mr.  Hallock  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  editorial  conduct 
of  the  Journal.  When  Mr.  Hallock  assumed  the 
charge  of  that  paper  there  was  great  excitement  in 
connection  with  revolutionary  movements  in  prog- 
ress in  Europe ; and  the  proprietors,  bv  extraordi- 
nary effort,  succeeded  in  anticipating  all  the  other 
papers  in  the  publication  of  foreign  news.  This  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  wonderful  success  achieved 
by  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Hallock  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
From  Monday  to  Saturday  he  was  steadfastly  at 
his  desk,  and  for  a good  jiortion  of  the  time  attend- 
ed to  the  duties  of  night-editor  himself,  seeing  the 
paper  to  press  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  secured  for  the  paper  extraordinaiy  ac- 
curacy of  statement,  which  was  noticeable  in  elec- 
tion returns.  His  industry  has  been  abundantly  re- 
warded in  influence  and  fortune. 

A few  years  ago  Mr.  Hallock  retired  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sincerity,  an  able  editor,  and  one  of 
tlie  most  niodist  of  gentlemen.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  probably  a hundred  slaves  have  been 
emancipated  through  the  beneficence  aud  influence 
of  Mr.  Hallock. 


The  last  days  of  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren 
were  made  comfortable  by  the  use  of  Jonas  Whit- 
c mb’s  Asthma  Remedy.  Letters  in  our  possession 
from  his  physician,  and  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  him- 
self, express  much  gratification  with  the  results  of 
its  use. 

Extracts  from  the  “Life  of  Washington  Irving,” 
by  lus  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving, Vol.  IV.,  page  272 : 

“ The  doctor  prescribed,  as  an  experiment — what 
had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  (0.  W.)  Holmes  on  his 
late  visit— Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  for  Asth- 
ma, a teaspoon  ful  in  a wineglass  of  water,  to  be  taken 
even'  four  hours.  A good  night  was  the  result." 

In  no  case  of  purely  A.-hmatic  character  has  it 
failed  to  give  prompt  relief,  and  in  many  cases  a per- 
manent cure  has  been  effected.  No  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  its  use.  An  infant  may  take  it 
writh  perfect  safety.  It  is  prepared  by  Joseph 
Burnett  & Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARLOR 

ORGANS. 


The  Highest  Premium,  a Special  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  us  by  the  lute  gre".t  Fair  of  tlie  American  In- 
STlTCTE  over  all  competitors  for  the  best  instruments. 

A Gold  Medal  was  awarded  toCARlIAHT.  NEEDHAM, 
A CO.  for  the  best  Iteed  Instrument  on  exhibition— a most 
just  testimonial. — Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“I  cm  spnk  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.’’ — G.  W.- 
MORGAN. 

“The  finest  instruments  of  the  class  I ever  saw.” — 
GKO.  F.  BRISTOW. 

“The  beet  instruments  of  their  class.”— 1VM.  A.  KING. 

“ Tlip  tone  is  incomparable— far  in  advance.  of  a nv  oth- 
er instrument  of  a similar  kind.’’— CHARLES  FRAE- 
DEL 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail. 

CARHAI  T.  NEEDHAM,  & CO., 

Nu  97  East  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HOLIDAY  PRESENT 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

* IMPROVED 

(be  SEWING  {PC 
MACHINE.  wU 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  jtatented  Stag  13,  ISC? : / mprovment  patent- 
ed June  9, 1S63.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  ou  mping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegant ly-C' instructed  Novelty,  is  ko.sei.ess  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  dodui.e  or  siNGLP.Tuitf.AD of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  BUNNtNG-sivrcH  m.>re  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  eacli  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  oath  Kit, 

UBM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE.  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken 
the  premium  at  State  IAibs,  and  received  the  npproval  of 
all  the  principal  journals  and  of  those  who  have  used  it 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’ — Qtidey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing.” — New  York  Tiib  ne. 

Single  machines  sent  to  any  part  of  the  . 'untry  per  ex- 
press, packed  in  box,  with  printed  instructions,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  SF5.  Safe,  delivery  guaranteed.  Agents  want 
ed  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal  induce- 
ments, seut  free. 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  NasSau  Street,  New  York. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
fjury  to  tlie  skin,  by  “ Upuam'b  Depilatory  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  S.  G.  L'I’HAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1835. 

An  Exict  and  reliable  PocketTiMKKEEPKR  for  Ladies 
and  Gen  lemen.  A beautiful  and  useful  present  for  tlie  com- 
ing Holi.  lags.  Correctly  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  S--lar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
Ir  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  kev  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  bv  the 
Press.  Just  introduced  into  tills  country  from  I-  uro  e, 
where  it  is  secured  by  Royal  Letters  Patent  Price  for 
a single  one,  with  plain  or  fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver 
gilt  case,  only  $1.  gent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  on  receipt  of  price.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Beware  of  Impostors,  who  imitate  this  advertisement  wiih 
a view  to  swindling  the  public,  by  offering  a useless  article 
(with  s slight  alteration  of  name)  f.ntir  lv  cni.  ke  our 
genuine  Timekeeper.  All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 
I W.  D1CLAMKKE  A CO.,  Sole  1 roprietoes,  204-206 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Wonderful  I Wond.Tl  — Full  Instruc  tions,  by  which  a 
person  can  muster  the  great  art  of  ventriloquism  by  a few 
hours'  practice.  Satisfaction  given,  or  money  refunded, 
rent  by-mail  for  $1.  Address  M.  A.  Juggers,  Calhoun,  111. 


AGENTS  WANtfcf).  New  Book— Now  Ready. 

Get  the  best.  From  Official  Sources. 

The  Great  Campaigns  of  Grant  and  Siikrman, 

By  tlie  popular  historian,  J.  T.  Headley, 

Author  of”  I ife  Washington,”  “ sacred  Mountains,”  etc. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  liandsomi  ly  illustrated. 

The  most  attractive  work  ou  tlie  War. 

Active  Agents  are  selling  10.)  copies  per  week. 

Extrii  inducements  offered,  rend  tor  terms. 
Address  K.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  13d  Grand  St..  New  York. 


AGENTS  ALWAYS  WANTED. 


This  is  a Metal  Top  Lamp 

Chimney  that  will  not  break  by  heat,  gives 
a LARGE  FLAME,  BURNS  UP  ALL  GAS 
and  SMOKE— in  fact,  the  MOST  PER- 
FEET  ARTICLE  KNOWN. 

New  Lninp  Chimney  Co,; 

73  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods,  War  Views, 
Scenery,  Groups,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Not  'd  Persons.  Ac.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


graphically  describing  tlie  Overland  Journey,  the  Scenery, 
the  Mormons,  the  Mlties,  and  Society  on  tlie  Pacific  Const, 
with  a Map.  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $2. 
Address  SAMUEL  BOWLES  Sr  Ul„  Springfield,  Musa. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

AMERICAN  POCKET 

TIME-KEEPER. 

FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

The  most  novel  and  useful  invention  of  thp  age/  Con- 
strueted  on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles,  nnd 
r.  anointed  to  denote  solar  time  with  greater  nrciimoy  timn 
the  most  expensive  gold  or  silver  repeater,  while  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  places  it  witliiu  the  reach  of  eveiy 
one.  It  is  emphatically  tub  timepiece  for  the  million. 
Neat,  cheap,  and  warranted  perfectly  accurate ; can  nev. 
er  get  out  of  order.  No  one  should  be  without  it  Price, 
with  white  enameled  dial  in  gold  or  silver  gilt,  50  cts.  Rent 
by  mail  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Caution— 
• - — ention  Is  the  sole  property  of  the  American  Man- 
ug  Company,  and  all  parties  are  cautioned  against 
buying  or  offering  for  sale  any  Imitation,  under  no  mat- 
ter what  A Iteration  of  Name.  Address  American  Manu- 
facturing Company,  P.  O.  Drawer  82,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


& 1 Ann  pl:R  YEAR! 
tjp  J «JUU  where  to  sell  < 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds. 


We  want  agents  every 
ur  improved  $20  Sewing 
Under  a d upper  feed, 
■antertlive  years.  ADoVC  salary  or  large  commlsMnps 
paid.  Tlie  only  machines  sold  in  the  United  Sts  lessor 
less  than  $40  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe.  Wheeler 
<fc  Wilson,  Orover-d  llaker.  Singer  Ji  Co.,  and  Baeltelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  A Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine,  or  at  No.  823  Broadway,  New  York ; No  236  Car- 
ter St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ; No.  14  I-ombaid’s  Block,  Chi- 
cago.  111.;  No.  170  West  Fourth  St.,  Cinci-iati.  Ohio;  or 
No.  8 Spaulding’s  Exchange,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings,  with  Explanations. 

By  an  Expert,  need  Nurse  and  Female  Physician. 

Sent  free  in  a Seal  d Envelope  for  Fifteen  Cents. 
Address  Mkb.  Dr.  KEWLER,  Brooklyn  P.  G.,N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

GRANT 

AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNS. 

By  HENRY  COPPEE,  A.M., 

Editor  of  The  United  States  Service  Magazine, 

With  splendid  Steel  Portraits  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  V S.  Grant,  Major-Gen  Sherman, 

r . — **-■* Major-Gen.  Thomas, 

Major-Gen.  Sheridan, 
Major-Gen.  Rawlins, 
And  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

1 volume,  Svo,  500  pages,  $3  50. 

This  splendid  work  la  published  • 

UNDER  GENERAL  GRANT’S  SANCTION, 
and  ia  the  only  authentic  and  official  record  of  his  ex. 
traordinary  campaigns.  It  is  a book  that  eviro  perron 
will  want,  and  our  agents  every  where  are  doing  splen. 
didly. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Exclusive  territory 
given,  and  liberal  inducements  offered.  Address 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher, 
No.  540  Broadway,  N.  Y 


ueui.-oen.  . b.  urant, 
Major-Gen.  McPherson, 
Major-Gen.  Meade, 
Major-Gen.  Gan, 


|-l  EW-YORK 

WEEKLY  MACAZINE 


48  PAGES!  48  PAGES! 

For  10  Cents  a Week. 

In  the  Number  for  January  13  is 

HOW  I MADE  A FORTUNE 

IN 

WALL  STREET, 

HOW  I GOT  MARRIED. 

A SPLENDID 

ORIGINAL  AND  TRUE  STORY, 

Written  expressly  for  the  New  York  Weekly  Maga- 
zine, by  a gentleman  of  great  experience,  who  knows  all 
the  in*  and  out*,  and  who  will  give  more  information 
about  the  straight  and  crooked  ways  of  that  celebrated 
street  t lmn  lias  been  ever  publi  hed.  To  be  complete  in  a 
few  nun. hers.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Entertaining  and 
Instructive  Literature,  well  printed  on  large  type  and 
clean  paper. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS. 

To  parties  who  can  rn  t obtain  it  of  newsmen,  we  have 
the  following  Terms:  One  copy,  one  year,  $4;  One  copy, 
three  month*,  $1 ; Two  copies,  one  year,  $7 ; Hve  copies, 
one  year,  and  one  extra  to  agents.  $20  Specimen  copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  rents.  Address 
O.  11.  BAILEY  A CO., 
Publisher  Nkw  York  Weekly  Magazine, 

No.  7 Beekuian  St.,  New  York. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Fggt  of  1 liaruoh  s Serpents,  each  ol  wl.i  fa, whan  ignited, 
_s„  — . — u fewr  8econjg  B harmless  sSer|<ent,  several 


THE  HORACE  WATERS  Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 
PIANOS  MKI.OD EON'S  and  CABINET  ORGANS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  To  let,  and  rot  a lowed  if  pur- 
chase-l.  Monthly  payment*  received  lor  the  same.  S.e- 
ond  hand  pianos  at,  bargains  from  $60  to  $225.  Factory  and 
ware  room-.  No.  48 1 Broadway,  N.  Y.  < a.-  Ii  paid  for  second- 
hand  Pianos.  Pianos  timed  and  repaired. 

HORACE  WATERS. 


$200  per  month ! Tlie  very  best  chance  ever  uflere- 
No  humbug  or  risk.  Full  puriciilnr*  sent  free.  ’ i< 
dress  M.  M.  SANBORN,  Brariier  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Youth  and  Beauty  Restored 

To  the  gray-headed  by  the  use  of 

Webster’s  Vegetable  Hair  Invigorator. 

Dkhas  Barnes  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  General  Agents, 


other  fruit.  Tlie  Hunter’s  Secret  (complete!, 
ormation  of  importance  to  I adie*,  aud  numerous  < ther 
tilings  worth  knowing,  will  be  found  in  tlie  “ Book  of  Won- 
ders.” For  copies  send  25  cents  to  Box  5. 67,  New  York. 


collection  ol  new,  scarce  second-hand  English  books.  1 loll- 
dny  and  standard  books  will  b • sold  cheap  for  cash  at 
NUNAN  & C- >.’S,  Basement,  78  Nassau  Street. 


pared  for  the  u e of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  By 
J.  II.  C.  Coffin.  1 vol.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50.  This  day 
published  by  D.  VAN  NO.'TRANIi,  1 12  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
* Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


HBW  MUSIC. 

Come , sing  to  me  again. 

“ I have  heard  Sweet  Music  s'enling.” 80c, 

The  Haunting  Thought.  Rehhardt. 

••  I love  hut  i bee.”  German  and  English  words.  .4'Tc. 

I can  not  sing  the  Old  Songs.  Claribel i.Oc. 

“ “ “ For  I'iano.  R’chards . .-idc. 

Silver  Trumpets,  played  at  Rome  on  < hrismas-Day.  .60c. 

Silver  Trumpets,  grand  proces-ionul  March 35c. 

Silver  Trumpets,  Harmony  in  the  Dome 20c. 

Mailed  free.  FREDERICK  BLUMK.  208  Bowery. 


DUMB-WAITERS. 

JAMES  MURTAUGII’S  celebrated  DUMB-WAITERS 
re  manufactured  ouly  at  No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York, 
’here  a model  can  be  seen. 


_ model  Pa/or-Magazinn,  offers  a $55  WIIEELEK  & 
WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  for  only  25  subscribers  at 
$3  each,  and  in  additi  n a beautiful  and  valuable  pre- 
mium to  each  subscriber  who  speaks  first 


AN  elegant  present,  combining  the  Beautiful,  Adi-tic, 
nnd  Useful,  nnd  Monthly  Reminder  of  a Refined  Pa  te 
and  Generosity.  No  gift  to  a lady  would  be  found  so  ac- 
ceptable ns  a year’s  subscription  to  Dkmorest’s  Monthly 
Magazinr,  the  Model  Parlor  Magazine  of  America:  or, 
ns  tlie  New  York  Inde/r ndrnt  says,  '-universally  ac- 
knowledged to  contain  the  most  artistic,  useful,  Cuter- 
ta'ning,  nnd  brilliant  array  of  novelties  ever  combined  in 
one  periodical. •'  Yearly,  $3,  with  an  artistic  and  valu- 
able premium  u>  each  suhscriher.  Published  by  W. 
JENNINGS  DFMORFST,  No  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Spl  ndid  premium*  nnd  terms  for  Club*.  Only  ' 5 sub- 
srrilters  secures  h new  Whe  ler  & V\  ilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  3 > cents. 
Xlie  .splendid  January  N umbel  now  ready.  Back  Nmn- 

WietUWIUttae. 


UNIVERSFTY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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CONSTITUTION 

XFB  SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OP 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Now  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 

Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almo  t incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitnerto  cou.4id.red  hop.les  ly  iucurabte  are  frequently 
cur  il  in  a few  days  or  ..  ecks ; and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  libcrul-iniuied  and  scLutitic  to  cures 
which  uuve  no  parallel  ut  the  pre  eat  day. 

During  the  past  live  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
enc.junt.red  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say,  “ Your  cures  are  too  quick, " while  others  doubt 
their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  proc  ss  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  in  h<alth  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  trout 
any  cau-e,  down  goes  on  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fe  ts  of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  spec  lie  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  uu  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary}  Dukases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Gu.ld. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  the  only  eff  cive  means  of  re.-toiutiuu  in  the  vn- 
ri  us  firm-  ot  Pnralysi  , that  we  ne  d not  reiterate  Unit  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Rower. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION,  WEIGHT  AT  STOMACH,  FLATULENCE,  UVEB 
COMPLAINT,  WANT  OK  APPETITE,  BAB  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING'S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  EBVSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

Tills  taint  (HEREDITARY  Bill  ACQUIRED),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  i,. curable. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Lartbeitis],  lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  gout, 

TIC  DOLOURZAUX. 

If  there  is  nny  di  case  in  which  the  Constitution  Lite 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
ulli-vi  ,te  1 — enormous  swel.ings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicar, ous,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  stauding,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purg  s the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  iff.  eta  of 
M-bucry,  removing  tile  Had  Bre.itii,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Johi.s  and  Rheumatic  1‘a.ns  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  liar  le.is  Spungy  Gums,  und  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kiud,  which  so  much  dig. 
figure  flie  outwar  i appearance  of  both  male-  and  femab  s, 
often  Oinking  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Sea  p.  in  remedy  1ms  ever  proved  iis  equal. 

Moth  Paten,  s upon  the  female  face,  • ep-uding  upon  a 
diseased  action  ot  the  Liver,  are  v.ry  utiph-a  ant  to  the 
y u g wile  and  mother.  A few  bottl  s of  Constitution 
Li i*e  syrup  will  or  ect  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  ue- 
p > it,  winch  1 directly  unde:*  the  skin. 

Direuses  of  tine  Liv  r,  givi  g rise  to  languor.  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  thnt.  organ,  arcoui|)auied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er uupleasaut  symptom-,  will  be  relieved  by  tiie  u e of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a Cent  ral  B ond-Purifyiog  Agent,  the  Lifr  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

TIIE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  c onstitution  Life  .Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Pi-,  duces  heal  hy  men  and  worn  n ; and  if  the  constitution 
Is  neglect  d in  youth,  di-ense  and  early  death  is  the  result 
l>o  n t delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
w ithin  the  teach  of  alb 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

. IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  TIIE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it.  and  be  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 


SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  8TATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


BOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOH  NSt  >N.  HOLLOWAY  & OOWDEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Bo. b n.  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FUIfUJE,  UUteu»All.h  . , 

JOHN  l».  PARK,  Cincinnati,' QhI<U  ‘ - * * L 7 

“'"OWMn  OF  MICH 


A New  Novel  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Publish  this  Day : 


THE  -BELTON  ESTATE. 

' A NOVEL. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

AUTHOR  OF 

"CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER?’’  "ORLEY  FARM,"  “DOCTOR  TIIORNE,”  “ ERAMLEY  PARSONAGE," 

# “THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ARLINGTON,’  Ac.,  Ac. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  Cents. 


EP*  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 

SAFES 

Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  con-ode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  com  n s.  « 

Sideboard  and  p rlor  saf.s  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Allcock’s  Porous 
Flusters. 

A celebrated  physician  says  he  was  am-zed  at  the  great 
number  of  benefici  il  iudica  ions  produced  by  one  of  these 
Plasters.  lie  affirms  that  headache  is  cured  by  one  worn 
just  below  the  breast-bone;  that  one  placed  over  the  na- 
vel will  cure  hysterics  as  we.l  as  dysen.ery,  and  uffeciions 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE  OF  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

Citv  Point,  Va„  January  is,  1865. 

T.  Alloook  & Co.  - Seeing  your  notice  in  the  Pulton 
Gazette,  I got  four  of  your  Porous  Plasters,  and  pine  d 
them  on  the  parts  where  the.  pains  w re  most  severe,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  could  walk  as  well  as  ever.  I 


Agua  de  Magnclia. 

A toilet  delight  1 The  ladies’  treasure  and  gentlemen’s 
boon!  The  “sweetest  thing”  and  largest  quantity.  Man- 
ufactured from  the  rich  Southern  Magnolia.  Used  for 
bathing  the  face  and  person,  to  render  the  skin  soft  and 
fresh,  to  prevent  eruptions,  to  perfume  clothing,  &c. 

It  overcomes  the  unpleasant  odor  of  perspiration. 

It  removes  redness,  tan,  blotches,  &c. 

It  cures  nervous  headache  and  allays  inflammation. 

It  cools,  softens,  and  adds  delicacy  to  the  skin. 

It  yields  a subdued  and  lasting  perfume.  ( 

It  cures  mosquito  bites  and  Stings  of  insects. 

It  contains  no  material  Injurious  to  the  skin. 

Patronized  by  actresses  and  opera-singers.  It  is  what 
every  lady  should  have.  Sold  every  wh  re.  Try  tiie 
Magnolia  Water  once,  and  you  will  use  no  other  Cologne, 
Perfumery,  or  Toilet  Water  afterward. 

DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 

Props.  Exclusive  Agents,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  MANHIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BE.VT.  Pries  of  losses,  $1",  $16, 
$23,  and  $3”.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15.  $28, 
$40,  $18,  and  $T1.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


GOLDEN  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

For  the  Bath  and  Toilet. 

For  Sai.b  by  Druggists. 
LINDLl  Y M.  ELK  INTON,  Manufactories, 
116  Margaret!*  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PRIZE  CONCERT! 


AT 

Crosby’s  Opera  House, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  FEBRUARY  22d,  1866. 

20.000  Valuable  Clifts  worth  $96,300  will  be  pre* 

sented  to  Ticket  Holders. 

100.000  TICKETS  WILL  BE  SOLD; 

One  Gift,  in  Greenbacks, $10,0hu 

One  Gift,  in  7.8(J  Bonds, 5,U0h 

1 Gift,  Residence  three  miles  from  Chicago 6,Gt)h 

9 Square  Grand  Pianos,  9 Gifts,  $500  each 4,500 

50  Eng.  Pat.  Lever  Gold  Watches,  $250  each 12,500 

50  Wheeler  A Wilson  Sewing  Machines,  $11)0 each,  5,000 

50  Gifts,  60  American  Lever  Silver  Watches, 5,000 

88  Gifts.  88  Silver  Lever  Watches,  $50  each, 1,900 

6.000  Gifts5,000  Tky.  Morocco  Gold  Clasp  Albums,  25,000 

4,800  Gifts,  4.800  Clasp  Albums,  $3  each, 14,400 

10.000  Gifts,  $10,000  Cash,  $1  each, 10,000 

20.000  Gifts,  Total  value  of  which, $96,300 

The  great  feature  of  our  Prize  Concert,  is  the  manner 

in  which  gotteu  up,  differing  from  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  offered  to  the  public — 

1st.  The  Prizes  are  a great  deal  more  valuable. 

2d.  All  of  them  are  genuine  Gold  and  Silver  goods, 
the  very  best  Manufactured.  The  Pianos  and  Sewing 
Machines  are  all  new,  and  the  manufacturers  names  are 
sufficient  guarantee  that  they  are  surpassed  by  none. 

3d.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn.  Each  ticket 
lias  Its  duplicate  No.,  these  are  placed  in  a wheel,  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  a disinterested  person,  (selected  by 
the  ticket  holders  present  at  the  Concert,)  draws  these 
duplicate  No.’s  from  the  wheel,  the  first  one  drawn  out 
gets  the  largest  Prize,  the  next  one  drawn  out,  the  next 
largest  Prize,  and  in  like  manner  until  all  are  drawn. 

To  enable  us  to  give  away  the  valuable  Prizes,  we  first 
sell  sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  insure  us  against  loss, 
the  Prizes  arc  then  distributed  in  order  as  the  duplicates 
are  dsawn— unlike  all  other.  Gift  Sales,  where  you  buy 
your  ticket,  and  should  you  draw  a large  Prize  the  Pro- 
prietor makes  a dead  loss  of  the  value  you  draw,  con- 
sequently you  seldom  if  ever  get  anything  worth  what 
your  ticket  cost  you. 

Dont  throw  your  money  away  on  valueless  concerns, 
but  send  us  your  orders  for  tickets  soon,  if  you  would 
secure  them ; over  60,0j0  already  sold.  Every  ticket  is 
registered  before  being  sent  out,  the  number,  name  of 
party  purchasing,  and  address,  and  all  will  be  notified 
by  mail  of  the  result  of  drawing. 

Tickets,  $1  each,  or  eleven  for  $10,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  and  stamp.  Address— 

BRICGS,  LEMON  & CO. 

144  Dearborn  8 , Chicago,  Ills. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  I iles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a p. rmiine.it  cur  -.  Try 
it  directly  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


1)R.  STRICKLAND’.-*  MKLi.TFLCOU**  COUGlI  BAL- 
SAM is  war  anted  to  cure  Goughs  Col  ls,  Hoarseness, 
Auburn,  Whooping  Cough.  Sore  Threat.  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  tiie  Throat  and  Lungs. 

Drugg.oU  Fifty  cents  per  Bottle. 


dMr 


A Household  Necessity  exists  for  the  Use  of 

DURNO’3  CATARRH  SNUFF, 

Which,  in  the  first  stages  of  a cold,  ucts  like  magic. 
Headache,  Hoarseness,  Dipiheria,  and  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Eyes,  Deafness,  Bad  Taste  and  Smell— being  the  result 
ot  Catarrh — this  Snuff  removes  and  prevents  all  these,  and 
insures  a healthy  head.  Its  effects  are  pleasant  and  safe, 
e\ en  for  infants  who  suffer  from  Snuffles. 

It  has  the  highest  professional  testimonials.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  or  rent  by  Mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  lor  30  cents  tor  One  Box,  or  $1  for  Four  Boxes. 

Address  JAS.  DUKNO,  P.  O.  Box  1235,  New  *ork. 

Wholesale  by  D.  BARNES  A CO.,  81  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

144  COMIC  VALENTINES 

Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1.  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14 
Chambers  St.,  New  Vobk.  Circular  free. 

To  Lady  Readers. — Ah  entirely  new  method 
of  Icurniiig  Fr  nth  cheaply,  quickly,  easily,  thor- 
oughly, ai  d to  speak  it  fluently  in  three  months,  hy 
Dr.  H.  Carlos,  Linguist  and  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture, 229  East  Fifty-second  btreet. 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


could  hardly  believe  it,  I was  so  well  pleased.  I wanted 
to  see  if  th . lameness  would  come  back  on  me  or  not,  so  I 
did  more  walking  that  day  than  I had  done  in  a week. 
The  next  day  I had  some  pain  in  my  hip;  but  I put  on  a 
plaster  there,  and  in  two  hours  the  pain  was  all  gone;  nor 
have  I felt  it  since.  Certainly  they  are  tiie  best  applica- 
tion for  the  relief  and  cure  of  pains  in  the  joints  and  back, 
and  for  varicose  or  enlarged  veins,  I have  ever  known; 
and  I would  not  be  without  them  on  any  account. 

Yours,  truly,  Joseph  Gatewood. 


My  CELEBRATED  EUREKA  HAIR-DYE  is  war- 
ranted to  color  sandy  or  gray  hair,  mustaches,  or 
whisker.-  a beautiful  jet  black.  Sent  free  to  a-iy  address, 
with  full  directions  for  use,  on  receipt  of  $1  00.  Address 
BRYANT  M.  LEWIS, 

No.  20  R.  IL  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SERPENTS  DE  PRARA0N; 


SERPENTS  EGGS. 

The  latest  scientific  miracK 

“ Truly  marvelous  and  apparently  inexhaustible”— Lon- 
don Times. 

Wholesale  and  retail  by 

OLDEN  & SAWYER,  246  Canal  CC,  New  York. 
Fifty  cents  a box.  free  by  mail.  Liberal  Discount  to 
the  Trade.  Agents  Wanted. 


[From  in'  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  A u'.vb.  oyraphy,] 


Splendid  Jewelry, 

Watches,  Diamonds,  &c. 

The  houre  of  BOSANQUET,  GIRAUD,  Si  CO.,  Paris, 
have  the  pleasure  ot  announcing  that  tii  y have  opeueu 
au  Agency  iu  the  City  of  .Sew  i oik  for  the  sale  of  Uieir 
ninety- known  Jewelry,  Hatches,  ike. ; aim  for  the  purpo  e 
of  making  their  goods  as  extensively  known  uuu  appre- 
ciated iu  the  United  Siaus  as  they  now  are,  and  have 
been  for  ov.rlo  years,  iq  Europe,  they  have  determined 
on  a plan  by  which  poor  and  rich  alike  may  have  the  ad- 
vautuge  of  tlie.r  splendid  styles.  As  a preliminary,  they 
would  remark  that  tney  manufacture  uud  sell  no  imita- 
tion Jewelry  or  Watches,  but 

All  arc  Warranted  Gold  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship. 

Our  customers  will  also  have  the  great  advantage  of  a 
constant  succession  of  new  and  recherche  styles  und  pat* 
terns  with  wliich  we  shall  keep  our  New  Yoik  Agency 
suppLed. 

W e have  adopted  the  plan  of  sale,  now  so  popular,  of 
charging  a uuhurra  price,  and  this  price  wi  1 invariably 
be  $2  jot  each  article , no  matter  how  costly  it  may  he. 
The  expenses  of  c..nduc  ing  our  Now  York  Agency  are 
p:iid  by  the  sale  of  Certificates,  or  Coupons,  representing 
the  various  articles:  Tn  wia  -titicatcsaie  .old  at  Sic.  nis 
each,  or  five  for  $’,  and  each  Ce  tificate  w.U  snow  the 
holder  the  pi.r.icular  article  lie  or  she  is  e Milled  to  on 
payment  of  an  aduiiioaal  $2.  If  the  article  named  on  tiie 
Certificoie  is  not  de.-i.e  l,  the  holder  will  ob.ige  us,  when 
he  returns  the  Certificate,  hy  stating  what  oilier  article 
of  tiie  same  value  lie  or  she  nnty  prefer,  and  it  will  be  sent 
with  pleasure.  Our  aim  is  to  pleu.-e,  aoji  every  means  to 
that  eud  will  be  exerted.  We  solicit  a trial  from  every 
one  who  reads  this  notice,  as  we  uie  confUopt  of  giving 
the  utmo.  t s..tislactiou., 

THE  STOCK  COMPRISES 

Among  other  articles  splendid  Clocks,  Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,  Kings  set  with  Diamond-,  Rubies,  Pearls,  Gi.r- 
n t and  other  Stones  (solitaire  and  in  clusti  rs),  Ladies’ 
Bets  of  Jewel  y,  comprising  Pins  und  Ear-rings  of  the  most 
fashionable  styles,  set  iu  1 recious  Stones  of  > very  variety, 
t<  gather  with  a large  assortment  of  Gold,  Enameled,  and 
Pearl  rets,  Gold  Muds  ai.d  .-  leeve  Buttons  <>f  the  most  beau- 
tiful patterns,  Gents'  Bosom  and  Ecarf  Pins,  uud  uii  end- 
less variety  of  Brucelels,  Chains,  Mu-icul-boxcs,  Head- 
dresses, t ion ibs,  Charms,  itc.  in  case  any  of  our  patrons 
are  not  in  want  ot  artic.es  of  Jewelry,  and  woul  i prefer 
Silverware,  we  will  send,  for  any  Cert.ficute  returned  to 
us,  a richly-engraved  Set  of  Castors,  or  Hint,  r Dish,  litau- 
titully  chased  and  plated. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  every  part  of  tiie  United  State  » 
and  Provinces,  and  to  all  such  very  liberal  indue  ment  i 
w ill  l.e  offeree,  and,  on  application,  a circular  ot  tei  ms 
will  be  forwarded.  We  prefer  money  sent  i i Post-Office 
Orders  where  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  Bank  Draft  to 
our  ordt  r.  Address  all  orders  to  our  agency,  wliich  will  bo 
conducted  by  M ES8R8.  JAQUET,  STERLING,  & GO.,  189 
Broadway,  New  York. 


sssapa]  Dr,  Glover's  Lever  Truss  retains 
1 und  cures  more  ruptures  tliau  any  other. 
It  giv  s perfect  ease  and  coifffnit.  I.las- 
tic  stocking-,  belts,  bandage-,  crutches, 
ic.  No.  Il  Anil  street.  New  Yoik.  Es- 
tablished »o  years,  8 end  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 


DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

You  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  Call  and 
examine  an  inv;  ntion  urgently  needed  hy  every  body.  < >r 
a sample  sent  hie  by  mail  for  5Uc  that  retails  e’.sily  for  $6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


For  tiie  Army  and  Navy  Hu  p lais,  Me.euuut , Drug-  | 
gists,  and  alf  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  ehei.pl  , and  i-x-  i 
pc'  itiously.  Circular  sent  fr  e.  She  ts  of  Type,  Cuts,  &a,  | 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Compa  v,  26  Ann  St,  New  York  , 


Pimple3  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Onoe  uy  the  I'sb  of  “UPllAM'S 
PIMPLE  BAN-181 1;  R.”  Mailed  to  any  Address  for 
75  Cents,  by  s.  o I PHAM,  No  2r>  -octu  eighth  ot., 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  eurly  in  the  spring  of  1S55  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  tainily  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  ai  tended  with  a disagree  i- 
ble  cough.  1 had  for  some  niotalis  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  insite  bark  of  white 
pi  e,  might  be  so  i ompounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  thro  t and  lungs.  To  te  t the  value  ot  it  In 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a sma  1 quantity  of  tne 
Medicine  that  I had  been  ptanni  ig.  and  pave  it  in  teas  !•*>> 
ful  do. res,  The  - suit  whs  exceedingly  gaifying.  With- 
in two  >lays  i he  irri  ation  ot  the  throat  was  removed,  th  • 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eff  c ed.  Noon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a la  y iu  Iamdonuem,  N IL,  wiio  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  ougli,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  rais  <1  mucu  streaked 
with  blood,  .-lie  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  .-lie 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  gut  well.  In  November, 
1S55,  I first  auveitised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  tiie  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.  — tm.lon  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  remedy  is  nuw  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  le  u pr  ved  hy  tiie  lest  of  eleven  years 
in  t c New  England  Mates,  where  its  tm  rits  hav  b come 
so  well  known.  It  cur -s  sore  ihront,  coughs,  ai  lithe.  ia, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  bl..od,  and  pulra  nary  affections 
genera  iy.  It  i-  a remedy  for  diabe’.e-.  bhe  T-  g >rom  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  Le  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers iu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor 

Poston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  I1L, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agent»  fob  tub  West. 


Magic  Leather  Preserver. 

“Truly  marvelous  and  apparently  inexhaustible.”— 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Warranted  to  k ep  the  soles  of  Boots  and  Shoes  from 
wenting out  until  the  uppers  wear  out.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  75  cts.  per  box,  or  6 boxes  $3.  Ad . rc-ss 
J.  \Y.  Young,  Box  32,  Pot t Clinton,  Ottawa C un!y.  Ohio. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JANUARY,  18S6. 

T E U M S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year . $4  U0 

An  Extra  Copii,  gratis , for  ev«r>i  Chib  of  Five  Sim- 
soBitiKKS,  at  $400  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $2h  Ot). 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publi  het-s  will  aec  pt  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Adv.  rtisements  for  their  Magazine,  nt  the  following 
low  rates:  one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $76;  one 
half,$125;  whole  page  *250.  The  ciiculatlon  of  H arpe-i’s 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  siiuil  r 
publication  iu  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pcuhshers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Suuscriiiers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tub  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
c minei. cement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  tiie  l niied 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  {n  ice,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Tif  y Cmts 
per  lina-fjij-  jieLjqip,  a.nd  'f/m  IkiUa/s  per  line  for  outside 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


snow's  patent^. 


BT.  BABBITTS,  POTASH 
IN  TIN  CANS  ; 
70, WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


PATENT  EXPANDED 

STAR  COLLAR 


BT  BABBITTS, SALERATUS 
70 WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


B.T.  BABB  ITT’S: 

STAR  YEAST  POWDERS 

r 70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


Our  Young  Folks 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


PINE  APPLE  CIDER 

70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


HARPEE‘S  WEEKLY. 
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UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


The  Graefenberg  Vegetable  Pills. 

The  best  Liver  Pill,  and  the  most  certain  remedy  for  all 
bilious  and  digesti#  troubles.  Price  25  cents  a box. 

MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATHOLICON,  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  certain  remedy  for  Pemalo 
Weakness  and  uterine  complaints  of  women.  Price  $1  S') 
per  bottle ; 5 bottles  for  $6.  Use  none  except  with  the  seal 
of  the  Graefenberg  Company.  Sold  wholesale  aud  retail 
by  the  Graefenberg  Company,  No.  139  William  St.  (near 
Fulton  St.),  New  York.  Inquire  of  dealers  every  where. 


sxhrt  maker, 

No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  Ne^  Organ  - Toned  PIANO, 
Equai.,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerootus  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


MANHOOD  and  YOUTHFUL  VIGOR 

Are  regained  by  HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 


For  non-retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  dis- 
eases of  the  prostrate  glands,  stone  in  the  bladder,  calcu- 
lus, gravel  or  brick-dust  deposit,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  or  dropsical  swellings, 

Use  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Buchu. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  <fco.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

• Mlddleboro’,  Mass. 


Shattered  Constitutions  Restored 

By  II ELM BOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 


(PURE  GOLD) 

See  Advertisement  of 

BOSANQUET,  GIRAUD  & CO. 

Oil  Inside  Page. 


Holloway’s  Ointment.— To  Mothers. — 

Children  are  frequently  exposed  to  such  accidents  as  cuts, 
bruises,  bums,  scalds,  &c.  This  Ointment  will  imme- 
diately relieve  the  pain  and  remove  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  the  casualty.  Sold  every  where. 


HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU 

Gives  health  aud  vigor  to  the  frame  and  bloom  to  the  pal- 
lid cheek.  Debility  is  accompanied  by  many  alarming 
symptoms,  and,  if  no  treatment  is  submitted  to,  consump- 
tion, insanity,  or  epileptic  fits  ensue. 


LARGE  PROFITS 

made  by  active  men  in  the  Stencil  Name  Plate 
Complete  outfits  of  tools  and  stock  furnished 
Metcalf  & Son,  101  Union  Street,  Boston. 


Can  be  i 
Business, 
by  M.  J.  1 
Send  for  Pi 


“ HP1IE  last  Ninety  Lays  of  War  in  North  Carolina.,” 

A the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  an  able  writer 
having  access  to  private  papers  ; a new  Poem  by  Theo. 
H.  Hill,  and  other  papers.  See  “Watchman”  for  Jan- 
uary 13,  18G6.  Terms  of  this  large  and  well-filled  jour- 
nal of  Literature,  Religion,  Art,  Science,  Finance,  and 
Politics,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Deems  of  North  Carolina, 
$4  a year.  Office,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

The  trade  supplied  by  the  American  News  Company. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ENVOY  FROM  SPAIN. 

[From  a Photograph  taken,  near  Valparaiso.] . 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.P 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Send  for  our  Measuring  Card,  and 
Take  your  own  measure,  and  we  will  send  a 
PERFECT  FIT. 

575  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  aoknt. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Gaiters,  and  Slippers,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  ladies,  gents,  boys,  misses,  and  children. 

N.  B LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  CITY. 


The  Cheapest  Collar  Ever  Invented, 

Showing  the  embossed  or  printed  stitch  equally  well  c 
both  sides.  Made  in  white,  fancy  and  printed  stitch. 


I UBIOUS  FASTENERS  for  Ladies  and  Gents.  Sent  for 
1 25  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
lost  either  an  Arm  or  Leg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
able business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Sample,  to 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MAKE  Your  Own  SOAP  with 


WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


Is  made  of  the  best  Spring  Steel  Wire,  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  Paper  Collars,  being  far  superior  to 
elastic  cord  for  holding  ‘Butterflies,’  ‘Uniques,’  ‘Bows,’ 
&c.,  in  place  on  the  shirt  button. 


Take  no  more  Unpleasant  and  Unsafe 
Remedies 

For  unpleasant  and  dangerous  diseases.  Use  HELM- 
BOLD’S EXTRACT  BUCHU  aud  IMPROVED  ROSE 

WASH. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH, 

Or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  double  the 
strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any  other  sa- 
ponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of  1 pound, 
2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with  full  di- 
rections in  English  and  German  for  making  Hard  and 
Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft  Soap. 
No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheap- 
est Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64, 65. 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


This  Collar,  showing  a space' for  the  cravat,  excels  all 
others  by  its  superior  shape  and  weight,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  whiteness  of  the  paper. 

MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO.,  Agentb, 
Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 

Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  the  above  Collars  and 
Scarf  Supporters  at  the  lowest  Boston  prices,  by — 

Bowen  Brotiikrs Chicago,  Blinois. 

J.  Lowman  & Bro.  ...Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mayer  & Habicu Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cambridge  & Co Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.  Cafen 265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Smethurst 7 Bank  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

A.  Burnham  & Co Detroit,  Michigan. 


Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Deu- 
ben's  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  26  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


SALERATUS. 


Calenherg  & ITaupeFs 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  Bleecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


If  you  want  healthy  bread,  use  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  best 
Medicinal  SALERATUS,  “Made  from  Common  Salt.” 
Bread  made  witli  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  no- 
thing but  common  salt,  water,  and  flour.  B.  T.  BAB- 
BIT!’, Nos.  64,65,  66,67,  68,69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


adies’  Victoria  Turn-  Ladies'  EmpressTurrv 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


Made  in  fifteen  minutes  with 


• This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 

ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness, durability.power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  icater-proof  cartridge 
<32-100  ball)  tban  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight."  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  64 
Cliff  Street,  New  York.  


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


HELMBOLD’S  CONCENTRATED 
EXTRACT  BUCHU 

IS  THE  GREAT  DIURETIC. 

Helmbold’s  Concentrated  Extract 
Sarsaparilla 

IS  THE  GREAT  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

Both  are  prepared  according  to  the  rules  of  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry,  and  are  the  most  active  that  can  be  made. 


Enfeebled  and  Delicate  Constitutions, 

Of  both  sexes,  use  HELMBOLD’S  EXTRAOT  BUCHU. 
It  will  give  brisk  and  energetic  feelings,  and  enable  you 
to  sleep  well.  t 


The  Glory  of  Man  is  Strength. 

Theref  re  the  nervous  and  debilitated  should  immediate- 
ly use  HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCIIU. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  it eat, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


1 n Ann  ACTIVE,  STIRRING  AGENTS  (men  or 
1 U.UUU  women)  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  vil- 
Inge,  neighborhood,  factory,  and  Bhop  in  the  land.  Busi- 
ness strictly  honorable,  and  little  or  no  capital  needed  to 
commence.  To  the  right  sort  of  applicants  we  offer  in- 
ducements which  will  enable  them  to  make  $50  per  week 
in  the  cities,  and  a proportionate  amount  in  the  interior. 

Send  $1  for  five  samples,  wortli  $1  each,  for  your  own 
use,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  sell  them  again,  and  our  con- 
fidential circular  of  terms  to  Agents  will  be  also  forwarded. 
T.  & H.  GAUGHAN  & CO.,  Importers, 
116  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ladies  French  Paper  * Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


DEAFNESS 

And  Discharges  from  the  Ear  Radically  Cured 

By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Weeks 
& Potter,  Druggists,  No.  170  Washington  St.,  Whole- 
Bale  Agents. 


A Ready  and  Conclusive  Test 

Of  the  properties  of  HELMBOLD’S  FLUID  EXTRACT 
BUCHU  will  be  a comparison  with  those  set  forth  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory. 


Gentlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


Clergymen,  Teachers,  The  Press, 

Unite  in  saying  that  the  new  Juvenile  Magazine, 


BUY  IT— TRY  IT. 

BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Gentlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  T urnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Helmbol  :’s  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 

leasant  in  taste  and  odor,  free  from  all  injurious  prop- 
:b,  and  immediate  in  its  action. 


Is  the  best  Magazine  for  the  Young  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  illustrations,  and  its 
articles  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  by  the  best  writers  for 
children  in  the  country. 

It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  a year.  Each 
number  contains  sixty -four  page  ■,  beautifully  printed.  A 
liberal  discount  to  clubs.  Send  20  cents  for  a specimen 
copy  and  circular  to  the  Publishers, T1CKNOR  & FIELDS, 
Boston. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  arc  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  aTe  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  cor  s timers.  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  95  Chambers  Street  New  York. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.’S 

Great  Gift  Apportionment 

OF 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  kc, 

No.  167  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


Sclf-Mcasurcmcnt  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
fc  W.  H.  WARD,  No,  8ST  B^way,  New  York. 


Ladies*  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  100. 
Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  100. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC— These  are  theouly  pa- 
per collars  and  caffs  that  are  made  from  pure  linen  stock. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.  - Wholesale  Price-List 
tent  by  mail,  Aleo,  eae  cellar  for  sample,  _ 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS, 

And  other*  should  tend  to  all  parts  qf  the  United 
Eta  tee  hj  HARNDENS  EXPRESS,  W Broadway,  — 
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THE  TURKISH  MAIDEN. 

Turkish  maiden ! Turkish  maiden ! 
Draw  aside  this  cruel  veil, 

If  my  eves  are  doomed  to  fade  in 
Sight  of  Eden,  let  them  fail. 

Maybe,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet, 

’Tis  to  spare  a heart  like  mine, 

And  you  dare  not  draw  it  off  it, 

For  its  brightness  is  divine. 

If  he  from  the  lofty  mountain 

Saw  the  “Land  of  Promise"  gleam. 

Let,  oh ! let  me  see  the  fountain, 
Source  of  Eden’s  favored  stream. 

In  those  brilliant  eyes  are  burning 
Fires  like  Sinai’s  fearful  scene  ; 

Save,  ah!  save  mine,  as  I,  turning, 
Hide  them  from  its  fatal  sheen. 

Breathe,  oh!  breathe  no  cruel  sentence. 
Horeb’s  thunder  ’twere  to  me, 

Lest  I die  (without  repentance) 

For  my  daring  wish  to  see. 

No ! She  smiles — a piteous  token, 

With  a look  so  sweet  and  calm, 

That  my  heart,  so  nearly  broken, 

Is  now  healed  with  “Gilead’s  balm.” 

John  P.  Brown. 

Constantinople,  Dee.  18,  1866. 


THE  WINTER  WIND. 

The  night  it  is  wild  and  stormy, 

The  chilly  rain  falls  fast : 

The  blast  is  sobbing  and  wailing, 

The  dreary  winter  blast, 

Sobbing  and  wailing  and  calling 
Like  a voice  from  out  the  Past. 

Oh,  what  is  it  saying,  I wonder, 

The  wind  as  it  rises  higher, 

To  the  rich  man  in  his  palace 
As  he  sits  by  the  glowing  fire, 

With  every  comfort  round  him 
That  the  vain  heart  can  desire? 

It  is  shouting  his  power  and  his  splendor 
What  sultan  is  grander  than  he; 

It  is  counting  the  sum  of  his  riches, 

And  telling  of  what  they  shall  be ; 

It  is  lauding  his  palace  so  costly, 

And  naming  his  ships  on  the  sea ! 

Oh,  what  does  it  say  to  the  woman 
Who  is  sitting  with  him  there  ? 

It  is  chanting  a hymn  to  her  beauty, 

It  is  praising  her  eyes  and  her  hair- 
It  is  wooing  her  like  a fond  lover, 

And  calling  her  stately  and  fair ! 

Oh,  what  does  it  say  to  the  beggar, 
Outside  in  the  stormy  street, 

As  she  treads  the  city’s  pavement 
With  cold  and  naked  feet, 

Looking  in  vain  for  shelter 
From  the  cruel  rain  and  sleet? 

To  her,  half-famished  and  homeless, 

’Tis  a mocking  voice  that  calls, 

And  its  influence,  like  a shadow, 

Across  her  spirit  falls; 

And  its  dreary,  dismnl  wailing 
Her  hapless  heart  appalls. 

What  does  it  say  to  the  children 

When  they  wake  from  dreams  at  night, 
On  a sudden  in  the  darkness, 

And  find  no  cheering  light? 

Tis  an  ogre’s  voice  that  is  calling, 

And  they  cry  aloud  with  fright 

Oh,  what  does  it  say  to  the  sailor, 

The  noisy  winter  blast, 

As  he  keeps  his  watch  at  midnight, 

Or  climbs  the  dizzy  mast, 

When  the  shores  of  home  have  vanished 
And  the  friendly  capes  are  passed  ? 

It  shouts  aloud  to  the  sailor, 

In  the  dark  and  stonny  night, 

It  speaks  to  the  gallant  sailor 
Of  the  cottage  window  bright, ' 

And  the  hearth  inside  all  ruddy 
With  the  glowing  embers’  light. 

Oh,  what  is  the  depth  of  meaning 
To  my  weary  heart  addressed  ? 

It  seems  like  the  voice  of  old  longings 
That  for  years  have  filled  my  breast — 
The  passionate  voice  of  old  longings 
That  will  not  be  at  rest. 


THE  INDIAN  DELEGATION  FROM 
• NEBRASKA. 

W e give  on  our  first  page  portraits  of  four*of  the 
Indian  delegates  from  Nebraska.  The  delegation, 
consisting  altogether  of  eight  Indians,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  the  evening  of  January  2,  in  com- 
pany with  Major  J.  A.  Burbank,  United  States  In- 
dian  Commissioner  for  the  Great  Nebraska  Agency. 
There  were  five  Indians  of  the  Iowa  tribe  and  three 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe.  Three  of  our  portraits 
nrc  of  Iowas,  namely  • Lag-er-lash,  or  British, 
Too-hi,  or  Brikr  Rose,  and  Tar-a-kee,  or  Deek- 
h am,  the  two  first  being  half-civilized,  while  Deer- 
ham  represents  the  wild  portion  of  the  tribe.  Pe- 
ti-o-ki-ma,  or  Hard-fish,  is  a wild  representative 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  m 

Many  of  the  delegation  are  dressed  in  wild  abo- 
riginal costume.  Some  years  ago  one  of  them, 
Molesr,  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  received  a very 
liberal  English  education,  which,  however,  lie  failed 
to  improve  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  wilds,  and 
consequently  he  dej-ryjid.  |i|ij  JiftU  tjeqefit  from  it. 


George  Gomez,  the  interpreter  of  the  Sacs  and 
l'oxes,  is  a fearfully  ugly  old  fellow,  who,  report 
among  his  people  says,  has  bad  seventy-five  or 
eighty  wives. 

The  trilies  represented  by  this  delegation  occupy 
fifty  sections  of  land,  are  surrounded  by  whites,  and 
are  quiet  and  peaceable.  The  Iowas  are  the  most 
thrifty ; cultivate  their  lands,  and  carry  on  exten- 
sive dealings  in  wood.  One  of  the  delegation, 
Maii-hoe;  or  The  Knife,  has  an  extensive  wood- 
yard  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  Major  Burbank 
thinks  that,  next  to  the  Clierokees,  they  are  the 
most  civilized  of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  are  also 
truly  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  late  war  the  Iowas  sent  over  one- 
half  of  their  braves  into  the  Union  army.  They 
served  principally'  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Kansas  regiments,  but  many  were  scattered  among 
Missouri  and  other  border  regiments. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  visit  is  to  have  a 
‘ 1 talk’’  with  regard  to  a treaty  made  in  1861,  and 
to  have  it  renewed.  When  they  sold  their  lands 
to  the  Government,  they  understood  the  agreement 
to  be  that  they  were  to  receive  the  purchase-money 
in  hand.  The  United  States  holds  the  principal, 
however,  and  the  Indians  are  regularly  paid  the  in- 
terest. 

But  of  course  enjoyment  is  partly  the  object  of 
their  visit,  for  an  Indian  considers  it  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  his  life  to  visit  Washington  and 
see  his  “ Great  Fat  her  j”  and  nothing  gives  hinunore 
pleasure,  or  makes  hint  think  himself,  or  be  esteem- 
ed bv  others  of  his  tribe,  a great  man,  than  whe* 
he  can  rehearse  to  a listening  audience  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  on  his  travels.  They  will  also  car- 
ry back  with  them  new  silver  peace  medals,  a num- 
ber of  which  are  now  being  struck  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint.  The  medals  for  President  Johnson  are 
of  full  size.  On  the  face  is  an  excellent  cast  of  the 
President,  with  the  words,  “Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States.”  On  the  reverse  is 
a pedestal  bearing  in  a wreath  of  laurel  leaves  the 
word  “ Peace.”  In  front  of  the  pedestal  two  figures 
—an  Indian  and  America— pre  clasping  hands.  At 
the  feet  of  the  Indian  lie  tHfe  pipe  of  peace  and  the 
tomahawk,  and  in  the  back-ground  are  a herd  of 
buffaloes.  In  the  back-ground,  near  America,  are 
represented  a train  of  cars  passing  over  a bridge, 
and  a binnacle  wheel  and  an  anchor  lie  at  her  feet. 
The  medals  are  beautifully  designed,  and  are  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter. 
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A LONG  STEP  FORWARD. 

TiHE  order  of  General  Grant,  defining  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
the  late  rebellious  States,  should  reassure  our 
friends  who  fear  that  the  Government  is  too 
ready  to  imperil  the  public  peace  by  delivering 
the  whole  authority  of  those  States  uncondi- 
tionally into  the  hands  of  a class  which  can  not 
be  expected  to  use  it  in  good  faith. 

The  General's  reply  to  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Parsons,  of  Alabama,  that  the  national 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  local  militia 
armed,  is  also  significant  and  sensible.  It  is 
as  follows : 

“ For  the  present,  and  until  there  is  full  security  for 
equitably  maintaining  the  right  and  safety  of  all  classes 
Of  citizens  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  I would  not 
recommend  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops 
from  them.  The  number  of  interior  garrisons  might  be 
reduced,  but  a movable  force  sufficient  to  insure  tranquil- 
lity should  be  retained.  While  such  a force  is  retained  in 
the  South,  I doubt  the  propriety  of  imtting'arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  militia.” 

The  bill  of  Senator  Trumbull’s  continuing 
the  Freedmen’!?  Bureau  and  extending  its  op- 
erations to  every  part  of  the  country  in  which 
freedmen  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers,  is 
the  complement  of  these  military  orders.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the  President  and 
become  a law.  This  is  another  of  the  plain 
signs  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
wish  to  make  haste  unwisely,  and  should  cer- 
tainly tend  to  temper  the  acrimony  of  debate 
upon  the  general  subject. 

Senator  Trumbull’s  bill  recognizes  two 
vital  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  situation. 
First,  that  the  National  Government  means  to 
protect  and  secure  the  personal  liberty  which 
it  has  conferred  ; and  second,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial the  freedmen  should  become  landholders. 
Without  that  provision  every  other  device  will 
be  futile. 

At  this  moment,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  freedmen,  excepting  those  settled  upon  the 
sea  islands  by  General  Sherman,  and  whose 
freehold  Mr.  Trumbull’s  bill  confirms,  are  with- 
out land  and  without  the  means  of  buying  it. 
They  are  helpless  in  the  midst  of 'a  population 
which  is  generally  hostile  to  them,  and  they 
have  no  chance  of  livelihood  except  from  the 
landowners  who  may  choose  to  employ  them. 
Any  landholder  n£y  say  to  them:  “You  are 
free  to  go.  I do  not  wish  to  employ  you.  Get 
off  my  land.”  That  all  will  not  and  do  not 
say  this,  is  true.  But  vast  numbers  do.  And 
the  laborer  has  no  remedy.  He  must  “move 
on,”  and  beg,  steal,  or  starve.  The  tragedy 
of  his  situation  can  hardiy  be  exaggerated; 
and  although  the  feeling  against  him  may  mel- 
low with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  although  the 
necessities  of  the  case  will  gradually  persuade 
the  landholders  not  to  quarrel  with  their  bread 
and  butter,  yet  meanwhile,  under  these  winter 
sides,  and  among  those  wintry  hearts,  the  suf- 
fering of  the  freedmen  is  terrible  and  incalcula- 


ble, and  the  duty  of  the  country  is  plain  and 
imperative. 

The  freedmen  are  placed  by  General  Grant’s 
timely  order  under  the  protection  of  the  mili- 
tary power.  But  that  power  can  not  feed  them, 
nor  house  them,  nor  enable  them  to  work  and 
be  paid  for  working.  Mr.  Trumbull’s  bill 
authorizes  the  President  to  reserve  for  them 
3,000,000  acres  of  good,  unoccupied  land  in 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  Each  la- 
borer or  family  is  to  have  forty  acres  at  a rent 
agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
freedmen.  Afterward  the  tenants  may  buy  the 
land  at  a price  to  be  named  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  approved  by  the  President.  Mean- 
while the  pauper  freedmen  are  to  be  provided 
with  such  lands  as  the  United  States  may  buy 
in  any  district,  and  necessary  schools  and  asy- 
lums are  to  be  built  upon  them ; while  as  the 
paupers  become  productive  laborers  the  land 
may  be  sold  to  them  under  fair  conditions. 

The  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  is  urgent.  Give  the 
freedmen  land  from  which  they  can  not  be  ex- 
pelled ; protect  their  rights  against  all  aggres- 
sors by  the  national  power;  and  Time,  the 
great  mediator  and  educator,  will  gradually 
show  the  present  class  of  landholders  in  the 
. late  rebel  States  that  their  interest  is  one  with 
that  of  their  late  slaves,  now  become  citizens ; 
while  the  occupancy  of  land,  the  laws  of  labor, 
and  the  education  for  which  the  freedmen  are 
so  anxious  and  so  ripe  will  develop  the  self- 
respecting  and  independent  manhood  which 
will  fit  them  for  the  political  power  which  can 
not  long  be  withheld. 


OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  -wish  expressed  by  us  a week  or  two 
since  that  the  public  might  be  informed  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  Mexican  question  has 
been  gratified  by  the  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  our  Government  and  that 
of  France.  The  important  point  of  that  corre- 
spondence is  that  on  the  18th  of  October  M. 
Druyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  foreign  Minister, 
wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  the 
French  envoy  at  Washington,  that,  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  recognize  Maximilian,  France 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Mexico.  On  the  6th  of  December  Mr. 
Seward  replies  that  the  condition  suggested  is 
impracticable ; and  on  the  16th  of  December 
lie  writes  to  Mr.  Bigelow  that  the  United  States 
earnestly  desire  peace  with  France,  but  that 
peace  would  be  probably  impossible  unless 
France  should  retire  from  Mexico,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  from  a conversation 
which  M.  Druyn  de  Lhuys  held  with  Mr. 
Bigelow  it  was  clear  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  arranged  upon  any  ground  already  suggested. 

The  position  of  this  country  upon  the  ques- 
tion is  plainly  defined.  It  will  not  recognize 
Maximilian,  and  it  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Juarez  and  the  native  republic.  In 
its  eyes,  therefore,  Maximilian  is  an  interloper, 
and  dangerous  to  the  United  States.  Their  peace 
and  safety  under  present  circumstances  require 
his  departure  ; and  if,  after  a forcible  and  cour- 
teous reiteration  of  this  declaration  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  every  honorable  persuasion,  France 
still  persists  in  sustaining  Maximilian  by  arms, 
it  will  become  a practical  question  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  whether  and  when  and  how  they  will 
sustain  Juarez.  The  whole  world  is  aware 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  France 
went  to  Mexico  arc  utterly  changed.  The 
French  enterprise  depended  for  success  upon 
our  national  destruction,  and  France  must  con- 
form to  the  unexpected  result,  of  our  triumph 
or  pay  the  penalty.  This  conclusion  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Seward,  politely,  but  plainly  ami 
emphatically.  We  believe,  as  we  have  always 
believed,  that  Franco  will  not  push  the  matter 
to  extremity. 

The  question  of  our  Alabama  claims  upon 
Great  Britain  has  also  taken  a definite  form. 
On  the  21st  of  November  Mr.  Adams  informed 
Lord  Clarendon  that  the  United  States  de- 
clined the  proposition  for  a joint  commission. 
On  the  2d  of  December  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
plied, declining  to  prolong  the  controversy,  as- 
serting that  “ no  armed  vessel  departed  during 
the  war  from  a British  port  to  cruise  ^against 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
“the  British  Government  have  steadily  and 
honestly  discharged  all  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them  as  a neutral  power.  ” His  Lordship 
ought  to  have  added  that  there  was  no  ship 
known  as  the  Alabama,  and  then  his  rejoinder 
would  have  been  consistent  and  complete. 

The  history  of  the  Alabama  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  George  Bkmis,  of  Boston,  in  a se- 
ries of  exhaustive’  papers  upon  the  subject. 
He  shows  from  fhe  Parliamentary  Blue-books, 
giving  dates  and  documents,  that  an  armed 
vessel  did  depart  from  a British  port  to  cruise 
against  American  commerce.  That  question 
is  not  open.  And  if  the  British  Government 
is  contented  with  the  precedent  of  neutrality 
which  it  has  established,  it  is  satisfied  with  a 
course  that  must  inevitably  destroy  its  own 
commerce  the  instant  it  is  engaged  in  war. 

But  as  we  do  not  expect  that  France  will 
proceed  to  extremities  upon  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion, so  we  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
will  make  war  upon  Great  Britain  to  enforce 


the  Alabama  claims.  In  both  cases  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ITnited  States  is  just  and  dignified ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a matter  of  honest  pride  that 
in  the  gravest  hour  of  our  history  our  diplo- 
matic ability  has  been  as  masterly  as  our  mili- 
tary skill. 


THE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Nobody  believes  that  there  is  any  party 
among  loyal  men  opposed  to  the  speediest  na- 
tional reorganization,  although  there  are  many 
who  say  so  in  the  hope  of  making  political  cap- 
ital. The  sole  practical  question  is  one  of 
method,  and  we  are  much  more  likely  to  err 
by  haste  than  by  reflection.  We  are  very  sor- 
ry, therefore,  to  see  journals  of  which  a finer 
sense  of  duty  was  to  bo  expected  abdicating 
their  function  of  enlightening  public  opinion 
by  argument,  and  raising  the  cry  that  the  peo- 
ple have  made  up  their  minds  to  a certain  re- 
sult, right  or  wrong,  and  that  any  party  will 
be  ruined  which  tries  to  withstand  it. 

None  can  be  more  conscious  of  the  enormity 
of  such  a cry  than  some  who  raise  it.  The 
business  of  an  honest  journalist  is  not  to  guess 
at  the  tendency  of  the  popular  current  and 
then  float  with  it  upon  the  theory  that  it  can 
not  be  resisted,  but  it  is  to  endeavor  to  turn 
that  current  in  the  true  direction.  Richard 
Cobden  did  not  content  himself  by  saying  that 
the  British  mind  was  set  upon  protection,  and 
that  any  party  which  opposed  it  would  be  de- 
feated, but  he  went  to  work  to  show  the  Brit- 
ish mind  that  it  ought  to  favor  free  trade. 
And  for  what,  indeed,  are  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  valuable  but  to  mould  public  opin- 
ion? The  press  and  the  tongue  may  as  well 
be  muzzled  by  a tyrant  as  by  the  tyrannical 
fear  of  a majority ; and  the  most  contemptible 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  such  be- 
cause its  only  aim  is  to  reflect  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  current  opinion,  however  base. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of 
parties  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  political 
reforms,  and  of  the  peculiar  necessity  of  union 
among  the  true  friends  of  the  Government  at 
this  time.  We  are  indeed  quite  sure  that  there 
is  rather  an  apparent  than  an  actual  difference 
in  the  Union  party.  But  nothing  more  surely 
tends  to  create  a schism  than  hot  and  reckless 
talk  in  Congress  and  in  newspapers,  and  that 
testy  dogmatism  which  is  amusing  in  a katydid 
and  ridiculous  in  an  editor  or  a legislator. 

There  can  be  no  assumption  more  utterly 
baseless  than  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  have  the  decision  of  the  question,  are  solely 
anxious  to  have  the  form  of  the  Union  restored 
without  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
that  work  shall  be  accomplished.  They  are 
not  anxious  to  put  fire  to  gunpowder  and  con- 
sider afterward  the  question  of  explosion.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  overwhelm- 
ingly favors  the  just  and  honorable  settlement 
of  our  great  questions,  and  it  is  the  pleasant 
duty  of  the  press  to  sustain  And  fortify  it. 

But  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  deceived  as  to  the  real  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  late  rebel  section.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  emancipation  amend- 
ment was  adopted  there  because  the  voters 
could  not  help  themselves.  The  President 
made  it  an  indispensable  preliminary  step  to- 
ward reorganization.  That  step  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  President  waits  patiently 
to  see  what  other  steps  Congress  may  deem 
desirable  and  essential.  That  question  will  not 
be  ‘ ‘ rushed,”  nor  does  the  country,  which  wishes 
for  peace  and  security,  desire  that  it  should  be. 
It  will  be  considered  thoughtfully  and  thor- 
oughly, and  settled  sagaciously  and  securely. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE 
“NEPTUNE.” 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  take  care  that  a poor 
woman  arriving  in  an  emigrant  ship  at  this 
port,  and  being  confined  after  her  arrival,  shall 
not  be  left  for  two  freezing  nights  and  days  in 
a berth  with  a little  straw  to  lie  on,  “very  cold 
and  damp  and  wet,”  and  there  to  remain  “ex- 
posed and  cold”  until  she  is  frozen  to  death  ? 

This  was  the  fate  of  Mary-  Ann  Gilroy-,  a 
passenger  by  the  Liverpool  ship  Neptune,  Cap- 
tain Enoch  W.  Peabody,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
C.  II.  Marshall  & Co.  Captain  Peabody  is 
of  opinion,  according  to  his  testimony,  that  it 
is  the  ship’s  doctor’s  business  to  look  after  the, 
sick  passengers,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  has  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  British  law 
under  which  he  shipped  his  passengers.  The 
Captain  says  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigratior  t o take  charge  of  sick 
passengers  arriving  !r  port;  and  although  he 
did  not  report  to  ..em  that  there  was  a woman 
on  board  pronAturely  confined,  yet  Mr.  Layv- 
son,  onr  a the  owners,  told  him  that  the  Com- 
misrloners  had  been  notified. 

Mr.  Farnsyvorth,  inspector  of  Customs,  tes- 
tifies that  he  boarded  the  Neptune  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  at  eight  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  passengers  were  all  removed  by  an  agent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  excepting 
Mary  Ann  Gilroy,  who  had  been  confined  on 
Tuesday  night.  All  Wednesday  the  poor  wo- 
man lay  in  the  wet  and  cold  straw.  The  in- 
-spector”  thinks  that  there  was  a blanket  over 
her,-  and  |an_ijO^  sav  whether  there  was  a bed 
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under  her.  At  some  time  he  saw  the  ship’s 
doctor  and  a woman  attending  to  her.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  at  five  o’clock  she  was 
moved  from  the  ship  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing she  died.  In  her  ante-mortem  examina- 
tion Mary  Ann  Gilroy  testified  that  four  days 
before  reaching  port  she  told  the  doctor  that 
her  feet  were  “frosted,’*  and  he  “wouldn’t  be- 
lieve It;”  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  forced 
her  to  come  upon  deck  for  her  medicine.  Dr. 
Bracii,  who  accompanied  the  Coroner,  talked 
with  the  unhappy  woman,  found  her  sensible, 
and  able  to  converse  intelligently,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  she  died  from  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention. 

A helpless  woman  has  been  frozen  to  death 
upon  a ship  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Some- 
body is  responsible.  Who  is  guilty  of  this 
murder?  Is  it  the  Captain,  the  Doctor,  the 
Commission  of  Emigration,  the  owner  of  the 
ship  ? It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  of  these  emigrant  ships,  and  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  guilty  to  screen  themselves.  But 
here  is  an  offense  that  will  not  be  hidden.  Are 
our  laws  impotent  to  protect  the  defenseless  ? 
If  not,  we  hope  the  press  will  keep  this  tragedy 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  until  the  offender  is 
brought  to  trial  and  to  punishment. 


YOUR  DOXY  AND  MY  DOXY. 

In  the  time  of  the  Inquisition  it  was  fright- 
ful, it  is  now  happily  only  very  comical,  to  hear 
a man  state  his  view  of  a religious  question,  and 
then,  drawing  out  the  full  ore  rotunda  stop,  and 
pressing  with  both  hands,  both  feet,  and  both 
knees  upon  all  the  keys  and  pedals,  exclaim : 

‘ ‘ To  doubt  or  deny  this  rule  is  infidelity  begun.  ” 

Of  course  it  is.  It  is  arrant  infidelity  of  his 
assertion.  But  whether  his  assertion  be  the 
truth  is  quite  another  question. 

Thus  there  is  a familiar  biblical  phrase  that 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife.  What  its 
exact  significance  may  be  itf  a fair  question. 
Does  it  merely  state  a fact,  or  imply  a rule  ? 
Doe*  it  mean  that  as  the  intellect  is  generally 
more  pronounced  in  men,  and  the  feelings  in 
women,  therefore  the  guiding  force  will  natur- 
ally be  in  the  husband  ? Does  it  mean  that  a 
drunkard  or  an  imbecile  is  the  rightful  arbitrary 
ruler  of  his  wife,  or  that  where  the  superiority 
is  all  with  the  woman  she  is  to  yield  always  to 
the  inferiority  of  her  spouse  ? Does  it  mean 
that  if  the  husband  be  the  head  he  may  do  what 
he  chooses  With  his  wife  ? and  if  not,  is  she  to 
be  the  judge  when  he  transcends  the  rights  of 
headship  ? It  is,  in  truth,  a phrase  which  will 
be  as  variously  interpreted  as  men's  minds  arc 
different. 

But  that  any  man  should  now,  and  in  this 
country,  denounce  a doubt  of  his  interpretation 
of  this  or  of  any  scriptural  passage  as  infidelity, 
or  doubt  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  is  so 
preposterous  as  to  be  incredible.  Yet  it  is  done ; 
and  the  well-meaning  gentleman  who  does  it 
would  doubtless  be  amazed  if  he  in  turn  were 
convicted  of  infidelity  by  the  same  easy  and  ab- 
surd method.  The  Romish  Church  would  in- 
form him  that  his  whole  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  beginning  and  end  of  irreligion 
and  infidelity.  To  believe  in  the  antipodes 
was  once  held  to  be  infidelity  of  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.  Yet  the  truth  upon  that  sub- 
ject has  been  tolerably  demonstrated,  and  the 
Bible  is  not  discarded.  In  the  light  of  to-day 
it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  to  doubt  or 
deny  any  individual  interpretation  of  a passage 
in  the  Bible  neither  imperils  good  morals  nor 
religious  faith. 


THINGS  OF  COURSE. 

The  New  York  World,  a few  months  ago, 
spoke  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  an  “ insolent, 
drunken  brute,  in  comparison  with  whom  even 
Caligula’s  horse  was  respectable.” 

. The  same  paper  described  an  acrimonious 
assault  upon  Secretary  Seward,  the  head  of 
President  Johnson’s  Cabinet,  as  “the  scrap- 
ing of  the  old  sow  Seward.” 

It  need  surprise  no  man  that  the  same  paper 
now  denounces  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a tluof 
and  a swindler. 

What  could  more  happily  illustrate  the  na- 
tional sagacity  than  that  the  party  of  which 
this  paper  is  the  fit  organ  has  been  utterly 
spewed  out  by  the  American  people  ? 


ROBERT  B.  MINTURN. 

The  true  treasures  of  a nation  are  its  good  men, 
and  neither  Death  nor  Time  can  steal  them.  The 
man,  indeed,  dies,  but  the  memory  of  his  character 
and  life  survives,  and  is  a perpetual  inspiration  of 
the  noblest  action.  This  is  so  plain  to  ail  of  us  in 
the  high  and  clear-sighted  moments  of  life,  that 
even*  honorable  man  would  wish  to  build  his  mon- 
ument, like  that  of  Robert  B.  Minturn,  in  the 
unmeasured  respect  and  tender  love  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Gentle,  just,  and  generous ; modest,  humane,  and 
sagacious . honored  by  the  most  successful  and  pros- 
perous, beloved  by  the  poorest  aud  most  forgotten  ; 
his  sense  of  responsibility  growing  with  increasing 
fortune,  until  his  devoted  life  ms  that  of  an  hum- 
ble almoner  of  the  Divine  bounty— this  ,-as  the 
■ ->w  ^ ork  merchant,  the  American  gentleman,  the 


serene  Christian,  whose  life  was  a public  blessing, 
and  whose  death  is  a universal  sorrow. 

Wholly  withdrawn  from  what  is  technically 
called  public  life,  and  declining  every  position  of 
merely  personal  advantage,  there  was  no  citizen 
of  New  York  Whose  name  was  better  known,  and 
known  only  for  an  ideal  probity  in  all  business  re- 
lations,  and  for  the  most  earnest  and  unwearied 
practical  humanity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Com- 
missioners of  emigration,  because  he  knew  what 
severe  and  often  repulsive  labor  the  sincere  and 
faithful  discharge  of  that  duty  demanded;  and 
therefore  he  was  not  content  to  give  his  name  and 
his  money  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  emigrant 
but  he  gave  his  heart  and  hand  also.  Could  the 
long  train  of  the  poor,  who  knew  him  as  their 
friend,  and  who,  when  his  sudden  death  was  known, 
came  weeping  to  ask  permission  to  look  upon  his 
face  once  more — have  known  that,  once  when  a poor 
emigrant  woman  lay  ill  of  ship-fever  and  neither 
nurse  nor  doctor  would  risk  their  lives  in  lifting 
her  for  necessary  removal  from  her  bed  to  a car- 
riage, lie  quietly  took  her  ip  his  atm s and  tenderly 
carried  her,  they  would  have  known  only  one  of  the 
endless  services  of  his  practical  charity,  from  which 
no  fear  of  his  own  safety  could  deter  him. 

But  his  sensitive  sympathy  did  not  impair  his 
sagacity.  Too  finely  balanced  for  extravagance  in 
thought  or  deed,  his  mind  and  heart  were  in  the 
fullest  harmony,  and  his  discharge  of  every  busi- 
ness relation  was  as  wise,  unobtrusive,  and  faithful 
as  his  charity.  His  practical  counsel  was  as  valu- 
able as  his  impulses  were  generous,  so  that  all  who 
knew  him  well  and  those  who  but  seldom  met  him 
equally  bore  from  his  presence  an  impression  of 
manly  symmetry  and  completeness. 

The  death  of  such  a man  to  those  who  were 
nearest  him  is  a personal  loss  not  to  be  measured. 
But  to  the  community  his  influence  is  so  vital  and 
enduring  that  it  should  rather  he  grateful  that  he 
lived  so  long  than  grieved  that  he  died  so  soon. 
When  Richard  Cobden  died  his  political  oppo- 
nent, Diskaeli,  said  of  him  that  there  were  “ some 
members  of  Parliament  who,  though  they  may  not 
be  present,  are  still  members  of  this  House,  are  in- 
dependent of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices  of  constit- 
uencies, and  even  of  the  course  of  time.”  It  is 
true,  also,  in  a corresponding  sense,  of  some  men 
in  the  larger  sphere  of  society,  and  of  none  truer 
than  of  Robert  B.  Minturn. 


PORCELAIN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  beautiful  porcelain  photographs  of  Messrs. 
Huston  and  Kurtz,  of  No.  8S)o  Broadway,  fully 
justify  the  high  praise  which  they  have  received. 
They  are  printed  directly  from  the  negative,  so 
that  the  outline  is  exact,  and  they  are  then  exqui- 
sitely colored  until  they  are  the  most  accurate  of 
likenesses,  with  all  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  most  finished  miniatures  upon  ivory. 
They  are  also  as  durable  as  the  porcelain  plate  upon 
which  they  are  painted,  and  may  be  wiped  and 
washed  and  exposed  to  the  sun  without,  losing  their 
brilliancy  and  completeness.  Those  that  we  have 
seen  are  colored  with  great  skill ; and  this  applica- 
tion of  the  art  must  be  regarded  as  a very  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  photogr^’jy. 


“ INSIDE.” 

The  second  number  of  this  interesting  and  strik- 
ing story  is  published  in  this  paper,  with  the  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Nast,  who  delicately  characterizes 
without  caricaturing  the  figures  of  the  tale.  The 
spirit  and  dramatic  skill  of  this  “Chronicle  of  Se- 
cession” will  surely  commend  it  to  the  faithful  at- 
tention of  those  who  begin,  as  every  body  should, 
with  the  beginning. 

• ' 

WHILE  THE  DAYS  ARE  GOING  BY. 

There  are  lonely  hearts  to  cherish 
While  the  days  are  going  by: 

There  are  weary  souls  who  perish 
While  the  days  are  going  by ; 

If  a smile  we  can  renew, 

As  our  journey  we  pursue, 

Oh!  the  good  we  all  may  do, 

While  the  days  are  going  by ! 

There’s  no  time  for  idle  scorning 
While  the  days  are  going  by  ; 

Let  cur  face  be  like  the  morning 
While  the  days  are  going  by ; 

Oh!  the  world  is  full  of  sighs, 

Full  of  sad  and  weeping  eyes: 

Help  your  fallen  brother  rise 
While  the  days  are  going  hy._ 

All  the  loving  links  that  bind  U9 
While  the  days  are  going  by, 

One  by  one  we  leave  behind  us 
While  the  days  are  going  by ; 

But  the  seeds  of  good  we  sow. 

Both  in  shade  and  shine  -will  grow, 

And  will  keep  our  hearts  aglow 
While  the  days  are  going  by. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

COXGRKSS. 

January  9 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  a memorial  ask- 
ing for  the  donation  of  public  lands  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  Stales  lately  in  rebellion— Mr.  Foot  offered  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  appointing  Wm.  J.  M ‘Don- 
ald, Chic'  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  vice  Hickey  deceased— A 
resolutt  i offered  by  Mr.  Sumner  was  adopted,  inquiring 
if  anv  legislation  is  needful  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of 
freemnen  and  their  transportation  as  slaves  to  Brazil  or 
Ci.oa. 

In  the  House,  Mr.Washburne  of  Illinois  introduced  a 
letter  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of 
Massachusetts,  declaring  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Air  Line  Bill  was  not  to  operate 
against  the  (,'amdeu  and  Antboy  monopoly,  but  to  relieve 
the  Central  Illinois  Railroad  Company  from  its  obligations 
to  carry  United  States  mails  and  troops  free  of  charge.  A 
discussion  of  the  subject  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  bill 
had  been  hastily  passed  under  a call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, thus  suppressing  debate,  and  that  therefore  many 


members  who  voted  for  the  bill  had  done  so  misnnder-  [ 
standing  its  real  purport.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
bill  should  he  returned  back  from  the  Senate  for  discus- 
sion.— Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a reso- 
lution, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
to  the  effect  that,  before  Congress  conferred  the  necessary 
power  to  enable  the  rebellious  States  to  form  State  govern- 
ments the  rights  of  those  among  them  always  true  to 
their  allegiance  should  be  guaranteed  and  protected. — Mr. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  then  called  up  the  resolutions  here- 
tofore submitted  by  him,  commending  the  I ‘resident’s  Mes- 
sage as  an  able,  judicious,  and  patriotic  state  paper;  re- 
solving that  States  can  not  sunder  their  relations  to  the  Fed- 
eralUnion;  and  pledgingCongress  to  uphold  the  President's 
policy.  He  made  a long  speech  against  the  refusal  by  Con- 
gress to  immediately  admit  the  Southern  representatives ; 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  who  reminded 
him  of  his  former  attitude  against  Federal  coercion.  Mr. 
Bingham  repelled  every  intimation  that  the  Representa- 
tives here  have  manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  in- 
terfere with  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  President,  or  to 
make  up  a conflict  with  him.  “ If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
he  will  find  no  supporters  except  among  those  who  in  1864 
were  buried  so  deep  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  can 
never  find  them,  then  God  help  the  President  and  save 
him  from  his  friends.”  In  conclusion  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing as  a substitute  for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana:  "•  liesolvcd-- That  this  House  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  the  President : that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  he  will  co-operate  with  Congress  in  restoring 
to  equal  position  aud  rights  with  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  all  ttie  States  lately  in  insurrection.”  Under  the 
call  for  previous  question  Bingham  was  supported  107  to 


January  tu  : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  offered  a petition  of  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  Savannah»asking  for  suffrage,  which  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.— Mr.  Fes- 
senden reported  the  House  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  Assistant  Assessors  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Mr.  Sumner  said  he  would  vote  for  the  hill  on 
the  understanding  that  Mr.  MHJulloch  would  not  on  hiB 
own  authority,  as  he  had  done  heretofore,  relieve  the  of- 
ficers. lie  appointed  from  taking  the  oath  imposed  by  Con- 
gress. Tli  ' bill  was  laid  over— Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment 
of  the  United  States.  It  provides  that  the  military  peace 
establishment  of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  consist 
of  seven  regiments  of  artillery,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry, 
sixty  regiments  of  infantry,  and  such  other  forces  as  shall 
be  provided  for  by  this  act.  Section  2 provides  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  five  regiments  of  artillery  now  organized, 
there  shall  be  added  one  regiment,  to  be  composed  of 
white  persons,  and  one  regiment  to  be  composed  of  colored 
pereous — the  officers  of  which  shall  be  selected  from  among 
the  volunteer  officers  of  artillery  who  have  served  not  less 
than  two  years  daring  the  war,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  capacity  and  good  conduct  in  the  field.  Sec- 
tion 3 provides  that  in  addition  to  the  six  regiments  of 
cavulry  now  in  the  service,  there  shall  be  two  regiments 
to  be  composed  of  white  persons.  Section  8 provides  that 
there  shall  be  one  Lieutenant-General,  five  Major-Gener- 
als, and  ten  Brigadier-Generals,  who  shall  have  the  same 
pay  and  emoluments  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  staff  of- 
ficers in  number  and  grade  as  are  now  provided  by  law.— 
Mr.  Ilowe,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a joint  resolution  to 
institute  provisional  governments  for  the  late  rebellious 
States,  and  made  a long  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Hale  offered  a resolution  declaring 
that  the  previous  question  was  for  the  regulation  of  debate 
and  not  for  its  entire  suppression.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  rules. — A resolution  was  adopt- 
ed that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  should  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  revising  the  system  of  in- 
come taxes  and  if  desirable  to  dispense  witli  the  system  ; 
if  not,  that  they  provide  that  the  tax  on  incomes  shall  be 
for  amounts  over  $1200,  and  that  the  percentage  on  all 
incomes  shall  be  reduced — On  motion  of  Mr.  Coukling,  of 
New  York,  it  was  resolved  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic Interests,  to  communicate  any  report  made  by  the 
Judge- Advocate-General  as  to  the  grounds,  facts,  aud  ac- 
cusation on  which  Jefferson  Davis,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Ste- 
phen K.  Mallory,  aud  David  S.  Yates,  or  either  of  them, 
are  held  in  confinement. 

January  11 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  petition  of  the 
Colored  Baptist  Convention,  asking  for  universal  suffrage. 

— The  bill  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Assessors  by 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  was  passed  without  Mr. 
Sumner’s  admonitory  amendment. — Mr.  Trumbull,  from 
the  Judiciaiy  Committee,  reported  the  bill  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau ; also  the  bill  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights. 
—The  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  I ’aris  was  passed — The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Howe 
the  day  before  to  institute  provisional  government  over 
the  rebellious  States  came  up;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, opposed  it,  taking  substantially  the  ground  previ- 
ously taken  by  Mr.  Raymond  in  the  House. 

In  the  House,  the  credentials  of  James  Farron  and  John 
D.  Kennedy  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.—  ! 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  the  Committee  on 
Territories  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  reporting  a bill  to  repeal  the  act  organizing  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  and  to  divide  said  Territory,  attaching  one 
part  thereof  to  Nevada  and  the  other  to  the  Territories 
contiguous. 

January  12 . 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull's  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers 
■ >f  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  taken  up.  It  provides  that 
ihe  Bureau,  approved  March  3,  1865,  shall  continue  in 
force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  shall  extend  to 
. efugecs  and  freedmen  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

't  organizes  the  Bureau  into  districts  and  sub-districts, 
ind  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  provisions, 
fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  freedmen  and  refugees,  and  also 
Authorizes  the  President  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  freed- 
men and  loyal  refugees  unoccupied  lands  in  Florida,  Mis- 
i ssippi,  and  Arkansas,  not  exceeding  in  all  3,000,000  acres 
f good  land.  No  action  was  taken. 

In  L.e  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  it  was  re- 
olved  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
'd, if  not  deemed  by  him  incompatible  with  the  public 
merest,  to  communicate  to  this  House  copies  of  all  nies- 
ges,  proclamations,  and  other  documents,  issued  by  the 
Provisional  Governors  of  any  States  that  may  have  been 
proclaimed  at  any  time  to  be  in  rebellion ; of  all  acts,  or- 
: mances,  resolutions,  aud  proceedings  of  conventions  or 
of  legislatures  held  in  such  States  under  the  authority  or 
at  the  call  of  said  Provisional  Governors . of  all  returns  of 
elections  for  members  of  such  conventions  and  legisla- 
tures, together  with  the  qualifications  required  for  voters 
at  such  elections,  and  for  members  when  elected,  together 
with  such  ether  information  concerning  the  public  action 
of  such  States  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  political 
condition  a3  may  be  in  his  possession,  and  to  communicate 
further  copies  of  ail  proclamations  issued  by  the  President 
or  his  immediate  predecessor,  relating  to  this  subject, 
whether  issued  by  him  directly  or  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  papers  accompanying  the  same. 

January  15 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson’s  bill  on  the  pence  military 
establishments  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.— Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  petition  of  the  colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Missouri,  praying  for  uni- 
versal  suffrage.  — Mr.  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  offered  a 
resolution,  which  was  laid  over,  that  until  Great  Britain 
settled  our  claims  for  damages  done  to  our  commerce  by 
her  privateers  we  should  withdraw  our  Minister  from  the 
Court  of  St.  James  and  proclaim  national  non-interourse. 

In  the  House,  the  credentials  of  Arkansas  members 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.— Mr.  Stevens 
offered  a resolution,  which  wns  adopted,  82  to  77,  that  at- 
torneys-at-law be  relieved  from  taking  the  test-oath,  as  a 
condition  of  carrying  on  their  profession. 

POLICE  COMMISSIONERS’  REPORT. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Com- 
missioners for  1865,  the  number  of  arrests  for  offenses  of 
all  grades  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  sixty-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  or  about  four- 
teen thousand  more  thnn  the  previous  year.  Crimes  of 
violence  toward  the  person  have  increased  in  a still  greater 
ratio,  the  total  number  being  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  against  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  18C4.  The 


report  shows  that  there  are  twelve  hundred  “ daughters 
ot  perdition”  in  the  concert  saloons,  and  that  there  exist 
in  this  city  and  Brooklyn  ten  thousand  places  where  intox- 
icating drinks  are  sold,  over  eight  thousand  of  which  are 
unlicensed. 


GROUNDING  OF  THE  “ MARY  A.  BOARDMAN.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  encounter  a disaster  at  sea  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  But  when  the  thermome- 
ter stands  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  such  an  affair  is  ter- 
rible. It  was  in  precisely  this  case  that  the  passengers  of 
the  propeller  Mary  A.  Buardman  found  themselves  at  half- 
past eight  on  the  night  of  the  8th  instant,  their  vessel 
having  grounded  on  Romer  Shoals,  off  Sandy  Hook.  There 
were  on  board  twenty-three  men  and  one  woman,  and  must 
all  of  them  have  perished  but  for  the  bravery  of  two  Sandy 
lldbk  pilots,  Henry  Seguine  and  Stephen  A.  Jones.  Yet 
the  rescue  seemed  a perilous  thing  to  undertake  in  the 
severe  cold,  iu  a rough  sea,  the  wind  meanwhile  blowing 
a terrible  gale.  The  brave  pilots  succeeded,  however,  after 
repeated  efforts  iu  rescuing  the  whole  crew. 


TROOPS  FURNISHED  BT  THE  SEVERAL  8TATE3 
DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  furnished  a statement 
of  the  number  of  volunteers  called  for  by  the  President  at 
various  periods,  as  follows : 

Aggregate 
reduced  to 
three  yean 
Aggregate.  Standard. 

. 71,745  56,535 

. 34,605  80,827 

. 35,256  99,058 

. 161,785  128,844 

. 23,711  17,878 

. 57,270  50,514 

. 455,568  380,980 

. 79,511  66,785 

. 366,326  267,668 

. 13,651  10,803 

. 49,730  40,692 

. 80,003  27.658 

. 16,872  11,506 

. 317, 1C8  286,976 

. 195,147  162,283 

. 258,217  212.694 

. 90,119  80,865 

. 96.118  78,985 

. 26,034  19.675 

. 75,860  68,182 

. 108,778  86,192 

. 78,640  70,348 

■ 20,097  18,654 

2,653,062  2,129,041 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas  . 

Total 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  generals  were  mustered 
out  of  the  United  States  service  December  28, 1865.  Among 
them  are  Geflerals  Hunter,  Rosecrnns,  Parke,  Granger, 
Stanley,  Pleasanton,  A.  J.  Smith,  Osterhaus,  Crook,  Welt, 
zel,  Hazen,  Merritt,  Griffin,  Custer,  Emory,  Potter,  Wil- 
cox, Torbett,  Ewing,  etc. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Uaven,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  a tour  through  the  Southern  States,  says,  in  a 
lecture  on  their  condition,  that  of  all  Southerners,  the  wo- 
men and  the  clergy  are  the  most  malignant,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  if  President  Johnson  had  added  to 
the  classes  excepted  from  amnesty  the  preachers  of  all  de- 
nominations and  the  editors  of  ne«papers.  Every  one 
' of  them  should  have  been  obliged  to  nle  a statement  of  hie 
antecedents  with  his  application  for  pardon. 

The  total  number  of  national  banks  now  doing  business 
throughout  the  country  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  not  at  pres- 
ent granting  authority  to  any  new  national  tanks. 

The  population  of  Minnesota  is  estimated  at  275,000. 

Accounts  from  Louisiana  represent  a very  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs  among  the  freedmen.  They  show  no 
disposition  to  make  contracts,  and  the  planters  are  great- 
ly discouraged.  A number  of  the  planters  of  the  Attaka- 
pas  Parish  have  emigrated  to  Honduras.  These  reports 
are  quite  in  contrast  with  those  from  Mississippi,  where 
the  freedmen  are  going  to  work  and  making  satisfactory 
engagements. 

General  Tillson,  Superintendent  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau  in  Georgia,  has  issued  a circular,  under  dates  of  De- 
cember 22,  instructing  his  agents  generally  to  compel 
freedmen,  who  have  not  property  enough  to  get  along  with- 
out making  contracts,  to  accept  fair  contracts  when  offered 
to  them.  He  makes  it  the  duty  of  his  agents  to  make  con- 
tracts for  those  who  fail  to  do  so  for  themselves  before  the 
10th  of  this  month,  where  good  wages  and  kind  treatment 
are  offered  to  them,  and  such  contracts  are  to  be  as  bind- 
ing upon  the  freedmen  as  if  made  by  their  own  consent. 

On  the  12th  Instant  Colonel  O'Mahony,  the  Fenian  Presi- 
dent, received  a letter  from  James  Stevens,  Head  Centre 
of  the  so-called  Irish  Republic,  cordially  Indorsing  his  ac- 
tion during  the  late  troubles,  and  appointing  him  Repre- 
sentative and  Financial  Agent  of  the  Irish  Republic  in 
this  country. 

On  the  13th  instant  Edward  P.  Brooks,  the  Richmond 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  attacked  in 
the  office  of  the  Spottswood  Hotel  in  that  city  by  the  no- 
torious H.  Rives  Pollard,  of  the  Examiner,  who  attempt- 
ed to  cowhide  him.  Mr.  Brooks  disarmed  his  assailant  of 
the  cowhide  and  threw  it  away,  and  then,  with  such  arras 
as  Nature  gave  him,  defended  himself  so  vigorously  that 
only  the  interference  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  saved 
Pollard  from  a vigorous  chastising.  The  cause  of  the  at- 
tack is  supposed  to  be  the  sarcastic  and  eminently  just  de- 
scription of  the  disgraceful  shooting  affair  in  the  Richmond 
capitol. 

It  appears  from  an  official  statement  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  received  respectiv  My  $400,  $300,  or 
$100  bounty  during  the  war  was  1,730,3-  0,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  $301,500,000.  The  total  enlist- 
ments during  the  war  were  2,461,000  men,  of  whom  up- 
ward of  731,000  received  no  bounty. 

On  the  16th  instant  the  Hon.  Marcus  L.  Ward  was  in- 
augurated Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

When  the  war  on  the  Government  was  begun  the  lands, 
houses,  slaves,  merchandise,  stocks,  and  other  possessions 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  aggregated  a value  of  over  eight 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  while  now  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  State  is  not  worth  quite  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  heaviest  single  item 
of  loss  to  the  Georgians  was  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  slaves,  valued  at 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Fenian  excitement  in  Great  Britain  received  a new 
impetus  at  Christmas-time,  when  numerous  detachments 
were  dispatched  from  England  to  Ireland.  In  the  streets 
of  Dublin  the  police  appeared  in  double  force.  Charles 
Underwool O’Connell  has  been  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
felony.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  ten  years’  penal  servi- 

The  official  weekly  return  in  regard  to  the  cattle  disease 
shows  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  checked,  as 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  attacked  exhibits  a 
continued  diminution. 

Special  services  had  been  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  I /radon  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  Mexican  affairs, 
argues  that  Napoleon  will  peaceably  withdraw  sooner  or 
later ; and  urges  America,  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  quietly  await  the  result,  and  abstain  from  in- 
considerate expression  on  the  subject. 

The  Daily  News  points  out  that  the  absorption  of  Amer- 
ican stocks  throughout  Europe  has  lately  been  more  ex- 
tensive than  ever  before  known,  and  says  this  is  one  cause 
of  the  depreciation  of  English  securities. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
is  dead. 

The  Paris  Palrie  says  France  and  England  have  not  of- 
fered mediation  to  Spain  in  the  Chilenn  question,  but  their 
good  offices  only,,  which  liave  been  accepted  by  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Colonel  Juggins  emerged  from  the  office  of 
the  Somerville  Star  like  an  honest  blue-bottle 
fly,  only  he  carried  away  a good  deal  of  the 
cobweb  about  him  out  of  the  den  of  a spider. 
And  very  much  better  the  Colonel  felt  in  leav- 
ing it  than  when  he  entered  its  door. 

When  he  heard  of  the  investment  of  Fort  Don- 
elson  bv  the  Federal  forces,  never  had  the  Col- 
onel been  more  certain  of  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to-morrow  than  he  was  of  the  repulse  and  de- 
struction of  the  Yankees.  When  the  news  ar- 
rived that  the  fort  had  actually  capitulated,  that 
the  Confederate  forces  had  failed  to  make  a stand 
even  at  Nashville,  it  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  upon 
those  of  very  many  like  him,  more  like  the  tid- 
ings of  some  great  phenomenon,  some  unprec- 
edented interruption  of  the  laws  of  nature  itself, 
than  merely  as  the  news  of  battle  and  defeat. 

The  instant  and  most  painful  impression  was 
— Good  Heavens  1 if  we  have  been  defeated — 
we  of  the  South — defeated  once,  what  may  not 
happen  hereafter?  The  truth  is,  the  events  of 
the  war  so  far  had  settled  the  common  mind  in 
Somerville,  and  throughout  the  South,  in  the 
fixed  conviction  of  that  which  had  always  been 
a decided  opinion,  that  Northern  troops  could 
not  stand  before  Southern.  True,  Bowling 
Green  had  been  evacuated,  bnt  that  was  easily 
explained  ; it  was  a splendid  stratagem  to  draw 
the  Federal  troops  further  South,  and  so  make  a 
total  finish  of  them ! 

Future  historians  will  write  Manassas  as  the 
Waterloo  of  the  Confederacy.  The  cup  of 
Southern  victory  there  drunk  was  followed  by  a 
degree  of  intoxication  to  the  South,  of  a greater 
than  which  history  has  no  instance.  As  has 
been  said  before,  the  universal  opinion  at  the 
South  of  Southern  invincibility  had  hardly  need 
of  any  thing  to  establish  it,  and  Manassas  petri- 
fied that  opinion  into  granite  certainty. 

Nor  did  the  events  following  Manassas  fail  to 
increase  this  certainty,  had  such  increase  been 
possible.  So  thoroughly  settled  was  the  South- 
ern mind  upon  the  whole  subject  that  the  vague 
news  of  Northern  preparation  going  on  excited 
little  or  no  interest.  The  same  sentiment  pos- 
sessed alike  the  people,  the  press,  and  the  offi- 
cials— at  least,  from  no  quarter  was  heard  a syl- 
lable but  to  the  same  note.  Any  one  who  had 
hinted  otherwise  would  have  been  marked  as 
but  a poor  creature,  unsettled  in  his  wits  by  an 
absurd  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  ought 
to  bo  regarded  as  traitorous,  if  it  were  not  so 
heartily  despised  as  contemptible. 

Even  the  most  firm  among  the  Union  men 
were  beginning  to  settle  themselves  down  to 
what  seemed  the  will  of  Heaven — casting  about 
to  make  the  best  of  an  inevitable  matter.  Nor 
is  all  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  successfully  all  intelligence  from  the 
North  was  excluded  from  the  South.  By  a most 
mistaken  policy,  the  Southern  press  copied  from 
the  Northern  and  European  papers,  as  a general 
rule,  only  that  which  was  favorable  to  the  South. 
It  was  more  than  human  to  withstand  an  influ- 
ence so  unmingled  and  universal. 

True,  as  to  the  inherent  and  unchangeable 
right  and  wrong  of  the  matter,  the  minds  of 
Union  men  were  unchanged ; but  they  had  be- 
gun to  bow  to  the  thing  as  to  a Providence  too 
mysterious  to  be  understood — a thing  in  which 
nothing  remained  but  submission  to  the  will  of 
God — fate,  destiny,  whatever  it  was  to  be  called. 
People  in  the  Border  States  may  have  been  less 
astonished,  but  to  the  people  of  the  States-far- 
ther  South,  thunder  from  a cloudless  skv  is  less 
startling  than  were  the  tidings  i lint  Federal 
gun-boats  bad  actually  run  up  the  Tennessee  to 
Florence,  that  Fort  Henry  was  taken,  that  Fort 
Donelson  had  fallen,  that  Nashville  had  capitu- 
lated ! The  dominant  feeling  was — bewilder- 
ment. 

“My  dear  Helen, ” grj jtjnur remaned  to 


his  wife,  in  a calm  which  had  followed  one  of 
his  domestic  tempests,  “you  may  depend  on  it, 
and  your  own  clear,  strong  sense  will  say  yes  to 
me  in  it,  truth  is  much  the  best  plan.  Frank- 
ly and  truthfully,  from  the  first,  with  my  pa- 
tients is  my  plan.  They  have  confidence  in  me 
then ; they  are  sure  to  follow  my  prescriptions 
faithfully.  There  is  a mutual  understanding 
between  us ; no  miserable  dodging  and  deceiv- 
ing on  either  side;  and,  whatever  the  result  is, 
we  at  least  know  that  all  has  been  done  from 
the  start  that  could  be  done.  The  South  has 
been  grossly  deceived  by  its  doctors,  1 mean  its 
leaders,  from  the  first.” 

“Yes,  you  always  hated  Secession,”  broke  in 
the  partner  of  his  bosom,  the  canal-gates  open- 
ing. 

“I  was  not  speaking,  just  then,  of  Secession, 
but  of  the  course  pursued  since  then ; but  it  is 
all  of  a piece.  Either  oui’  political  doctors  were 
themselves  all  deceived,  or  they  deliberately  and 
systematically  deluded  the  unfortunate  people 
who  had  been  cast  into  their  hands,”  observed 
the  mild  physician. 

“Went  it  blind,  ma,”  said  Bub,  who  was 
making  a kite  on  the  floor  beside  his  parents, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  child 
of  quick-witted  Mrs.  Warner  and  not  have  been 
himself  smart. 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Bub!”  broke  in  his  mo- 
ther. “ Nice  thing,  Dr.  Warner,"  she  continued, 
“ you  are  not  satisfied  not  to  be  a whole-souled 
Southern  man  yourself ; you  are  poisoning  even 
the  mind  of  your  own  child.  I have  no  patience 
with  you.  Dr.  Warner — cool,  slow,  patient  sub- 
missionist  you  are ! The  very  idea  of  giving  up 
to  those  vile  Yankees!  Before  I’d  do  it  I’d  die 
a thousand  times  over ! You  laugh  at  old  Col- 
onel Juggins,  I know;  but  if  lie  is  a coarse,  ig- 
norant, old  man  I only  wish  to  goodness  you 
were  as  hearty  in  the  war  as  be  jf ! He  was  al- 
ways wondering  what  Johnson  was  doing,  stay- 
ing there  at  Bowling  Green,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  across  the  river  into  Ohio.  And 
Davis,  and  the  rest  of  them,  lying  there  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  Washington,  month 
after  month,  instead  of  marching  right  on,  tak- 
ing Washington,  catching  and  hanging  old  Lin- 
coln. Set  of  cowards ! You  men  are  all  alike. 
Oh,  if  I was  only  a man  !” 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a man?” 
asked  her  impassive  husband. 

“Do!  I’d  raise  fifty  thousand  brave  men, 
lead  them  right  on  into  the  North,  burn  every 
house,  batter  down  every  town,  kill  every  man 
I could  ! I tell  you,”  said  tliin  Mrs.  Warner,  her 
black  eyes  sparkling,  “ I’d  kill  and  burn  and 
cut  their  thyoats  till  they’d  be  glad  enough  to 
make  peace  with  us.  That’s  what,  Mrs.  Bowles 
and  Dr.  Ginnis  say.  Instead  of  that,  they  are 
evacuating  Bowling  G&en — running  away,  I call 
it — and  Davis  there  in  twenty  miles  of  Wash- 
ington and  not  going  right  on!  Next  thing,” 
continued  Mrs.  Warner,  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
“we’ll  read  some  morning  the  preciotis  news 
that  they  have  evacuated  Columbus — even  Ma- 
nassas!” 

“My  dear,”  said  Dr*. Warner,  helping  him- 
self to  another  slice  of  ham — for  they  were  at 
dinner  on  the  same  day  as  that  in  which  we  first 
introduced  them  to  the  reader — “my  dear,  I do 
firmly  believe  that  if  you  were,  a man  you  would 
succeed  vastly  better  than  nine-tenths  of  dur 
men.  But  we  have  to  take  them  as  we  find 
them.  However,  if  you  were  a man  I would 
have  missed  the  most  active  and  excellent  wife 
in  the  world,  and  Somerville  the  best  house- 
keeper going !” 

And  it  was  only  the  fact ; Mrs.  Warner  was 
the  neatest  housekeeper  in  Somerville  ; as  to  the 
other  the  Doctor  lied,  and  he  knew  it. 

But  it  was  of  Colonel  Juggins  we  intended  to 
speak  in  entering  upon  this  chapter.  Slowly 
rode  the  Colonel  home  meditating  upon  the 
news.  Lamutn  and  Lamum’s  pije  of  newspa- 
pers had  relieved  his  mind  somewhat,  but  not 
entirely.  There  is  a certain*  mysterious  assur- 


ance which  a fact  always  carries  with  it  wher- 
ever it  flies : you  may  deny  it  loudly,  you  may 
hate  it  heartily;  but  when  a fact  comes  to  the 
ear,  the  mind  receives  it  as  such  by  some  mystic 
affinity  as  a fact — recognizes  it  by  spontaneous 
appetite  as  the  palate  recognizes  its  natural  food. 
As  well  as  he  knew  his  name  did  La  mum  know 
that  the  disastrous  news  from  Fort  Donelson  was 
true.  Dr.  Peel  knew  it.  Even  Qolonel  Jug- 
gins knew  it — acknowledge  it?  no — yet  none 
the  less  every  body  knew  it  to  be  true.  It  was 
as  if  the  sun  had  varied  from  his  path.  Gra- 
cious Heavens,  what  might  not  be  the  next 
news ! 

Somehow,  before  he  alighted  from  his  horse 
at  home — some  five  miles  from  Somerville— all 
Lamum’s  consolation  had  been  dissipated  from 
his  mind,  and  the  ugly  news  remained  in  all  its 
hideous  reality.  The  Colonel  belonged  to  one 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  all  slave-owners 
at  the  South  may  be  divided.  As  a representa- 
tive man  of  this  class  let  us  say  a word  or  two 
in  regard  to  the  Colonel. 

Tom  Juggins  was  the  son  of  a rich  Tennessee 
planter.  There  had  been  six  or  eight  children 
in  all,  but  what  with  being  thrown  from  unbroken 
colts,  and  cholera  morbus  from  eating  green  wa- 
ter-melons, and  chills  and  fevers,  one  by  one  all 
the  children  had  died  except  Tom.  As  to  him, 
he  doubtless  owed  his  special  strength  of  consti- 
tution to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  suckled  from 
his  very  birth  by  a negro  “mammy.”  In  that 
mammy’s  cabin  passed  the  days  of  his  infancy, 
his  mother  being  a confirmed*  invalid,  and  his 
father  having  an  unfortunate  habit  of  spending 
in  town  and  in  intoxication  pretty  much  all  the 
time  lie  could  spare  from  field  and  cotton-house. 
On  the  earth  floor  of  his  mammy’s  house  Tom 
learned  to  walk,  and  around  the  chicken-coops 
in  front  of  it  were  spent  his  first  hours  of  play. 

In  her  way  never  child  had  a more  loving  mo- 
ther than  Tom  had  in  his  mammy,  preferring 
him,  as  she  decidedly  did,  to  all  of  her  own  dark 
brood.  And  a very  paradise  of  childhood  Tom 
had  of  it ; permitted  to  get  as  dirty  as  he  pleased, 
very  little  washing,  and  no  switching  whatever. 
Nor  was  his  childhood  less  auspicious  as  it  ad- 
vanced into  older  years.  With  a troop  of  little 
blacks  at  his  heels  be  haunted  the  calf  lot  and 
stable-yard,  worrying  the  calves,  riding  the  horses 
to  water  “bare-back,”  hunting  and  eating  all 
the  eggs.  With  his  allies  to  back  him  did  he 
stone  the  cats  and  the  birds,  clip  the  tails  and 
ears  of  the  puppies,  kill  the  snakes,  paddle  in  the 
spring,  and  climb  the  trees.  Among  his  sable 
associates,  too,  did  he  learn  and  practice  many 
a vice  peculiar  to  their  semi-savage  nature  and 
easily  ingrafted  into  his. 

In  due  time  Tom  was  sent  to  school ; yet  it  was 
very  little  Tom  learned.  What  with  playing 
truant,  and  “ barring  out"  the  schoolmaster,  and 
holidays  occasionally,  and  idleness  all  the  time, 
it  was  very  little  Tom  learned  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  the  beginning  of  ciphering. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  After  a 
youth  of  breaking  horses,  and  swimming  and 
hunting,  and  accompanying  the  cotton-wagons 
occasionally  to  the  nearest  city,  and  frolicking  a 
little  at  weddings  and  corn-shuckings,  Tom  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  a neighbor’s  daughter, 
and  settled  down.  The  death  of  his  parents  not 
very  long  after  devolved  the  “Place,”  with  all  its 
negroes,  on  his  hands,  and  Tom  went  to  work 
ginning  cotton  and  selling  it  as  his  father#  did 
before  him.  The  old  log-houses  in  which  his  fa- 
ther lived  did  well  enough  for  him.  True,  he 
did  once  take  a notion  to  build,  had  vast  quan- 
tities of  stone  and  sand  and  lumber  hauled  for 
the  purpose  4 but  something  or  other  turned  up 
to  postpone  the  matter,  ami  there  the  heaps  of 
materials  continued  to  lie,  an  admirable  lurking- 
place  for  snakes,  laying  place  for  hens,  and  play- 
ing-ground for  the  swarms  of  little  negroes,  till 
winds  and  rain  and  towering  weeds  had  made  a 
medieval  ruin  of  the  whole. 

Year  after  year  in  a row  of  wretched  cabins 
did  Tom,  now  Colonel  Juggins,  continue  to  live, 


ns  contented  in  his  house  as  any  hand  in  his  lit- 
tle inferior  hut  hard  by.  He  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  bobbing  his  head  in  passing  through 
the  low  doorways,  to  walking  over  the  rolling 
puncheon  planks  which  composed  the  floors.  As 
to  the  roof,  a clap-board  or  two  could  be  nailed  on 
in  half  a minute  to  keep  out  the  worst  of  the  rain, 
and  a rock  or  so,  with  a handful  of  mud,  could 
close  up  the  worst  of  the  cracks  between  the  logs 
of  the  wall.  Abundantly  able  to  build  a stately 
mansion,  the  Colonel  saw  little  in  his  limited 
travels  to  awaken  desire  for  any  thing  beyond 
what  he  already  was  so  accustomed  to.  Besides, 
the  Colonel  was  fat. 

And  so  rolled  the  years  by  with  Colonel  J ug- 
gins.  Hardly  would  he  do  ns  a specimen  of 
the  terrible  slaveholder  of  excited  imaginations. 
Such  there  are,  but  not  of  that  class  was  this  Col- 
onel. His  dwelling  was  first  cousin  to  the  worst 
which  any  slave  on  the  place  occupied.  His 
clothing  was  rather  inferior  than  otherwise  to 
the  Sunday  suits  of  his  men.  As  to  his  daily 
food,  it  was  about  the  same  in  house  and  in  hut. 
Very  often,  in  fact,  was  Mrs.  Juggins  glad 
enough,  when  company  unexpectedly  came,  to 
borrow  of  some  of  their  “people”  the  honey, 
poultry,  eggs,  or  butter  with  which  to  eke  out 
the  dinner. 

True,  the  Colonel  voted  and  his  hands  were 
denied  that  inestimable  happiness ; but,  then,  the 
Colonel  knew  very  little  more  at  last  about  the 
principles  voted  for  or  against  than  they  would 
have  done.  The  Colonel,  having  all  the  respons- 
ibility and  bother  of  the  “Place,”  was,  upon  the 
whole,  much  the  least  happy  man  on  it,  and,  as 
to  his  religious  principles,  if  be  was  a church- 
member,  so  was  almost  every  one  of  liis  grown 
hands,  and  they  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
just  as  much  and  as  good  religious  instruction 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  as  he. 

There  arc  two  other  classes  of  slave-owners, 
each  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  his  is  from 
both.  The  Yankee  owner  of  slaves,  Mr.  Neely 
for  instance,  and  the  aristocratic  slaveholder, 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts  as  a specimen.  Of  them 
we  will  speak  hereafter.  I am  altogether  un- 
willing to  say  that  the  Colonel’s  is  the  largest 
class,  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  because  I am  not 
entirely  certain  that  it  is  so. 

“ What  I’ve  got  to  say  is  this : why  can’t  they 
just  stay  at  home  where  they  are,  mind  their 
own  matters,  and  let  us  alone.”  That  was  Mrs. 
Juggins’s  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war.  She 
always  mentioned  it  at  table  when  compnny*was 
present  and  the  war  the  topic.  With  her  it  was 
a plain,  common-sense  solution  of  the  whole 
matter,  embracing  the  whole  thing  entirely  and 
conclusively.  “ We  arc  not  going  where  they 
live,  and  bothering  them ! Why  can't  they  let 
us  alone !” 

But  since  the  Yankees  would  come  South 
“with  their  guns  and  things,”  Mrs.  Juggins 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  sending  Tom,  their 
only  son,  to  help  drive  them  back.  In  her  idea 
it  was  an  operation  precisely  like  having  the 
chickens  driven  out  of  the'garden — troublesome, 
but  not  very  dangerous.  Often  had  Mrs.  Jug-, 
gins  heard  the  plan  suggested  of  building  a wall 
around  the  South,  over  which- no  Yankee  was 
ever  to  intrude.  It  was  intended  as  metaphor, 
but  Mrs.  Juggins  adopted  it  as  highly  feasible. 
The  fact  is,  Mis.  Juggins  was  the  duplicate  of 
the  Colonel.  Had  you  been  introduced  to  the 
Colonel,  and  an  hour  after  met  his  wife  in  a 
store,  say  for  the  first  time,  you  would  have  said 
on  the  spot:  “There  is  Mrs.  Juggins,  and  I 
know  it!”  Both  bore  in  weight  about  the  same 
relation'  to  two  hundred  pounds,  both  had  the 
same  large,  red,  good-humored  country  face.  It 
was  little  education  Mrs.  Juggins  had  when  she 
married,  and  she  certainly  had  seen  time  for 
nothing  except  the  management  of  the  negroes 
and  of  her  fast  coming,  fast  going  too,  as  for 
that,  children  since  that  event.  Except  an  al- 
manac, a Bible,  and  a hymn-book  or  two,  there 
was  no  reading  in  their  house  save  the  papers. 

Of  those  that  he  took  the  Colonel  decidedly 
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preferred  his  religious  paper,  which,  while  it 
gave  him  all  the  news  of  his  church,  gave  him 
also  Secession  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspect. 
But,  ye  Heavens ! why  is  it  that  the  mere  say 
so  of  a mortal  has  so  much  more  weight  and 
force  when  printed  than  it  has  when  only  spoken  ? 
No  mistake  about  that  paper ! 

Never  in  his  life  could  the  Colonel  read  a 
paper,  or  any  thing  else,  except  aloud  and  very 
slowly.  In  consequence  of  this  his  wife  managed 
to  get  her  news  without  much  trouble  on  her 
part.  Every  syllable  was  believed  by  the  Col- 
onel as  he  read  it,  and  by  his  wife  with  a double 
faith,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  came  to  her 
from  the  lips  and  backed  by  the  comments  and 
assurances  of  her  husband.'  If  angels  are  per- 
mitted to  hover  over  mortals,  one  would  think  the 
very  tongues  of  such  visitants  would  have  strug- 
gled to  speak  out  and  apprise  this  poor  Colonel 
Juggins  and  his  wife  of  the  enormous  falsehoods 
Which  they  fed  upon  thus  from  day  to  day  with 
such  a pitiful,  implicit  belief.  But  no ; the  Col- 
onel and  his  wife  then  in  their  cabins  were  but 
representatives  of  millions  at  the  South — millions 
willing  to  know  and  to  do  the  right,  yet  so  sys- 
tematically, so  awfully,  so  utterly  blinded ! To 
keep  them  apprised  of  the  arts  by  which  they 
were  deluded  would  have  withheld  the  heavenly 
guardians  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  bliss  in 
unintermitting  activity.  Ah,  how  even  angel 
bosoms  must  have  heaved  to  smite  with  flaming 
swords  the  guilty  authors  of  the  gigantic  delu- 
sion ! How  patient  is  God  ! And  if  the  inhab- 
itants of  heaven  know  what  goes  on  upon  earth, 
largely  must  they  be  partakers  of  this  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature — else  would  heaven  cease 
to  them  to  be  heaven,  at  least  so  long  as  earth 
continues  to  sin  and  to  suffer  beneath  it. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  Colonel  Juggins, 
as  he  entered  the  door  of  his  house,  to  find 
Brother  Barker  there.  Pete  Shehan  had  as- 
sisted him  in  regard  to  Fort  Donelson  for  a time 
as  he  rode  into  town,  Lamum  had  cheered  him 
a little  for  the  moment,  but  Brother  Barker  was 
worth  more  than  all  besides.  Pete,  Lamum,  and 
the  rest  were  all  very  well,  but  what  Brother 
Barker  said  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  Colonel  with 
all  the  weight  of  religious  truth.  From  his  earli- 
est recollection  the  Colonel  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  as  certainly  true  what  his  preacher 
said  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  Besides, 
Brother  Barker  proved  all  he  advanced  from 
Scripture  itself.  To  doubt  Broth  3r  Barker’s  con- 
clusions was  irreligious,  and  the  Colonel  hadn’t 
been  a “ member”  for  thirty  years  now — class 
leader,  steward,  and  all — to  do  that ! 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  this  last  Fort 
Donelson  news?”  asked  the  Colonel,  immediate- 
ly after  saluting  his  guest,  and  making  himself 
comfortable  by  seating  himself  in  a hide-bot- 
tomed chair  and  tilting  himself  back  in  it  against 
the  wall. 

“As  I see  you  do, Brother  Juggins — painful, 
painful  intelligence,”  replied  the  preacher. 

“ You  believe  in  it,  then  ?”  asked  the  Colonel, 
slowly  and  with  a sinking  heart. 

“ Believe  in  it  ? Certainly  I do.  There  isn’t 
the  least  doubt,  as  I can  see,  but  the  Fcderals 
are  in  possession  of  Donelson  and  Nashville, 
Tuscumbia  and  Huntsville,  too,  for  what  we 
know !” 

“Well,  you  take  it  easier  like  than  I can,” 
said  the  planter,  with  a gloomy  brow. 

“Why  not,  Brother  Juggins?  It  is  of  the 
Lord,  isn’t  it?  Besides,  what  do  I care,  and 
what  ought  you  to  care  about  Donelson,  Nash- 
ville, and  the  like,  when  I know  and  when  you 
know  what  the  end  of  it  all  is  certain  to  be? 
Why,  Brother  Juggins,  whatever  I expected  of 
a worldling  I didn’t  expect  it  of  you.  A man 
out  in  the  world,  now,  I wouldn't  be  surprised 
at,  but  you  1”  And  the  preacher  was  as  cheer- 
ful as  his  host  was  gloomy. 

“I  was  hopin’  strong  it  wasn’t  true,”  said  the 
planter,  after  some  time.  “To  me  it  s' unds 
mighty  bad,  no  use  try  in’  to  hide  it.” 

“ And  that  after  all  you  know  on  the  subject, 
after  all  the  talk  we’ve  hadl  Well,  Brother 
Juggins,  you  must  pardon  me  saying  it,  but  I 
am  surprised  and  grieved,”  said  the  preacher. 

“Surprised  at  what?”  asked  the  planter. 
“Bad  news  is  bad  news,  I suppose.” 

“Strange;  human  nature;  well;  oh  yes,  of 
course;  ought  to  expect  it  at  last,”  mused  the 
preacher,  with  his  head  down  on  his  bosom  as  if 
in  soliloquy.  “ So  many  thousands  of  years  ago 
it  was  those  Jews  talked  the  same  way ! At  it 
the  instant  they  heard  Pharoah’s  chariots  rat- 
tling behind  them.  Very  first  sound  of  the 
wheels  they  forgot  Moses,  forgot  God,  forgot 
every  thing  except  that  Pharoah  was  after  them. 
Umph!  Well.  Yes.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  exactly  that  way,” 
said  the  planter,  accepting  the  reproof  humbly, 
and  seeing  consolation  in  it. 

“Did  I ever  say  we  would  escape  some  fight- 
ing, some  being  defeated  before  we  got  through  ?” 
asked  the  preacher — “ tell  me  now,  Brother  Jug- 
gins.” 

“You  did  at  the  firset,  as  I mind,”  said  the 
planter,  with  a thoughtful  brow.  “Christian 
Israel  you  know  we  were.  Baldwin,  he  made 
that  plain  in  his  book.  Abraham  driv  out  from 
his  father’s  house,  our  forefathers  driv  of  God 
over  the  ocean,  God’s  special  people  in  both 
cases.  Thirteen  tribes  settled  in  Canaan,  thir- 
teen colonies  settled  in  America.  Some  of  them 
tribes  split  off  from  the  rest,  some  of  our  States 
split  off  from  the  rest,  too.  And,  you  mind, 
when  Secession  first  started,  gome  to  think  of  it, 
you  proved  from  the  Bible  there  would  be  no 
fight,  not  a bit.  God  wouldn’t  let  that  fool  son 
of  Solomon  light  the  tribes  that  split  off  even 
when  he  wanted  to.  There  was  goin’  to  be  no 
fight,  no  fight  at  all ! God  himself  would  inter- 
pose to  hinder,  you  said.  And  it  did  look  mighty 
plain.” 

“But.  Brother  Jugcjns-r’’  .hogun'the  preach- 
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“In  one  moment,  Brother  Barker.  I’ve  been 
studyin’  over  it,  and  I want  to  speak  about  that 
Christian  Israel  idea  while  I remember.  I’ve 
been  wantin’  to  ask  you ; it  don’t  seem  to  gee 
like.  In  the  Bible  the  tribes  that  split  off  were 
all  except  two;  in  our  case  it’s  the  fewer  num- 
ber has  split  off  from  the  larger  number.  Then, 
and  this  hurts  me  worst,  the  tribes  that  split  off 
were  the  ones  that  sinned  against  God  in  the 
thing,  that  became  worse  and  worse,  that  went 
to — what  did  ever  become  of  them  ? — while  the 
tribes  that  they  split  off  from  remained  the  fa- 
vored people  of  God,  had  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Temple,  and  all.  I tell  you,  Brother  Barker,  it 
was  all  very  pretty  when  you  first  look  at  it, 
but  the  more  you  study  into  it — there  was  that 
about  there  being  no  fightin’  permitted  of  God 
between  the  tribes  when  the  break-up  took  place. 
I declare,  for  ono  man,  I don’t  understand  it !” 
concluded  the  old  planter,  somewhat  testily. 

“Brother  Juggins,”  said  the  preacher,  grave- 
ly, “do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
studied  Baldwin’s  book  from  end  to  end,  deep- 
ly, thoroughly?” 

“No,  Sir,  ’’said  the  planter.  “It’s  near  three 
inches  thick,  that  book.  I only  skimmed  over 
it — a little  here  and  a little  there.” 

“ I really  do  not  think,  Brother  Juggins,”  said 
the  preacher,  in  a tone  of  expostulation,  “that 
you  ought  to  decide  so  upon  what  you  say  your- 
self you  never  studied  to  the  bottom.” 

“Well,  perhaps  so,”  said  the  planter,  as  he 
remembered  how  ponderous  was  the  volume  in 
question,  and  how  very  little  he  had  mastered 
its  contents.  “But  there  was  not  one  syllable 
about  Secession  in  the  whole  book,  I know  that, 
any  how.  It  was  Monarchy  and  Democracy 
that  was  to  fight  the  battle  of  Armageddon  in 
tha  Mississippi  Valley.  Not  one  hint  about  Se- 
cession J” 

And  Colonel  Juggins  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  puzzled  over  the  book  in  question — 
“ Armageddon,  ok  the  United  States  in 
Prophecy.”  You  saw  the  thick  and  well- 
thumbed  volume  on  every  shelf  during  the  two 
or  three  years  before  Secession. 

“Brother  Baldwin  was  mistaken  about  that,” 
consented  the  preacher.  “But  he  has  found 
out  his  mistake,  and,  they  say,  is  lecturing  like 
wild-fire  every  where  setting  people  right.  I 
believe  as  certain  as  I do  my  own  existence  those 
prophecies  in  the  Bible  about  the  South  and  our 
Confederacy.  I’ll  talk  with  you  any  day  about 
them  as  long  as  you  like.  No  man,  at  least  no 
Christian  man,  can  study  those  prophecies  and 
say  they  don’t  have  reference  to  the  Confedera- 
cy. But  we  won’t  talk  about  that, now.  Broth- 
er Juggins,  will  you  favor  me  with  a Bible?” 

The  Bible  ivas  found,  dusted,  and  brought. 
Mrs.  Juggins  drew  still  nearer  with  her  knitting. 

“ Brother  Juggins,”  said  the  preacher,  after 
he  had  found  the  place  in  the  large,  well-thumbed 
Bible,  and  putting  on  his  pulpit  manner  as  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  would  put  on  his  gown, 
“you  often  say  you  are  a plain  man.  Well, 
ou  can  understand  a plain  passage  in  the  Bi- 
le—” 

“That  passage  in  Timothy?”  inquired  the 
Colonel. 

“I  know  we’ve  been  over  it  often  before,” 
said  the  preacher,  “ but  we  can  hardly  have  too 
much  of  the  Bible,  I suppose.  This  book  was 
given  to  guide  us.  Brother  Juggins?  Sister 
Juggins?"  Very  solemnly.  The  persons  in 
question  nodded  a hearty  assent.  “Now  list- 
en,” continued  the  preacher,  and  he  read,  in  a 
slow,  solemn  manner:  “It’s  First  Timothy,  sixth 
chapter.  ‘Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under 
the  yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine 
be  not  blasphemed.’  Next  verse  isn’t  so  much 
to  the  pint.  Next  is:  ‘If  any  man  teach  oth- 
erwise, and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words, 
even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness.’ 
That  is,  any  thing  against  slavery  he’s  just  been 
speaking  about.  ‘ He,  ’ that  is,  every  Abolition- 
ist, ‘ is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godli- 
ness.’ 

“Now  let  us  hold  on  one  moment,”  said  the 
preacher,  closing  the  book,  with  his  finger  in 
the  place.  “I  just  ask  you,  Brother  Juggins, 
Sister  Juggins,  isn’t  all  that  a description  of  the 
Northern  people — the  Abolitionists?” 

“ I suppose  it  is,”  said  the  planter  for  self  and 
wife. 

“ What  I say,”  added  Mrs.  Juggins,  “is  just 
this.  Why  can’t  them  people  stay  at  their  own 
home,  mind  their  own  business,  let  us  alone? 
We  ain’t  goin’  up  where  they  live  to  trouble 
them." 

“ Exactly,  Sister  Juggins.  But  here’s  what  I 
want  to  get  at,”  continued  the  preacher.  “ This 
is  the  Word  of  God  we’re  reading.  It  says  all 
that  of  the  Northern  people  plain  and  clean. 
Next  it  tells  us  exactly  our  duty  toward  them — 
it’s  as  plain  as  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Listen 
and  the  preacher  opened  the  Bible  again,  and, 
running  his  finger  under  the  passage,  read,  very 
slowly  and  with  prodigious  emphasis,  the  rest 
of  the  verse,  “‘From — such — withdraw — thy- 
self!’” 

“ Yes,  just  so ; that  was  your  sermon  about 
Secession.  I can’t  see  how  any  thing  ran  be 
clearer  from  Scripture  than  that,”  said  the 
planter. 

“Wait  a moment,  Brother  Juggins , I’m  not 
through  yet.  I want  to  ask  you  one  plain  ques- 
tion. Do  you  suppose  God  ever  commands  a 
man  or  a people  to  do  any  thing' and  then  pun- 
ishes them,  or  permits  any  body  else  to  punish 

them,  for  doing  it?” 

“No,  Sir!"  said  the  planter. 

“ Well,  we  are  beginning  to  see  our  way  out, 

then.  As  yon  well  know.  Brother  Juggins,  the 


South  was  only  obeying  this  direct  command 
of  God  in  withdrawing  itself  from  the  North 
and  setting  up  for  itself.  A man  is  stone-blind 
who  don’t  see  that  our  Secession  was  the  com- 
mand of  God.  And  here  yqu  are  talking  to  me 
about  Fort  Donelson  and  Nashville, "continued 
the  preacher,  becoming  greatly  excited,  “fright- 
ened by  the  pursuing  Egyptians,  exactly  like 
those  Jews  were,  as  if  God  did  not  command  us 
to  leave,  as  if  God  was  not  going  with  us  in 
leavmg ! He  lets  Fort  Donelson  and  Nashville 
be  taken  just  to  prove  us  and  to  try  us,  as  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  and  I’d  like  to  know  how  we 
are  standing  the  trial.  He  gave  us  that  great 
victory  at  Manassas  just  to  show  us,  in  a way 
we  couldn’t  help  seeing  if  we  was  to  try  to, 
that  God  was  with  us.  But  what’s  the  result? 
People  forget  God,  say  we  did  it  all  ourselves ; 
we’re  waxing  fat  and*  kicking,  and  now  He  is 
letting  us  be  whipped  a little  just  to  show  who 
it  is  that  raiseth  up  one  and  casteth  down  an- 
other.” 

“I  liked  mightily  what  you  said  in  your  last 
sermon,  Brother  Barker,”  remarked  the  plant- 
er, after  a pause  of  rumination  ; “all  that  about 
the  hearts  of  the  kings  bein'  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  to  turn  about  as  he  pleased.  Only  I wish 
England  and  France  would  make  haste  and 
show  some  of  it.  Them  Powers  have  been  just 
goin’ to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy  every  pa- 
per I’ve  read  since  we  set  it  up ; somehow  they 
hain’t  done  it  yet — ” 

“ Brother  Juggins,”  interrupted  the  preach- 
er, in  a sad  tone,  “it  was  hard  to  wean  you  from 
your  old  notions  about  that  old  Union  in  the 
first  place ; it  was  like  drawing  your  eye-teeth, 
you  know ; and  now  that  you  are  on  the  right 
track  it  is  avyful  work  to  keep  you  to  it.  .It’s 
true,  we  have  been  acknowledged  by  England 
and  the  rest  before  now,  if  we  only  knew  it,  or 
soon  will  be ; hpt,  don’t  you  see,  it’s  wrong  in  us- 
to  look  to  them  so  much.  Trusting  in  Assyria 
nnd  going  down  into  Egypt  will  be  just  our  sin, 
as  it  was  the  sin  of  God’s  other  peculiar  people. 

I tell  you  now,  we’re  going  to  get  it  worse  and 
worse  from  the  North  till  we  learn  to  trust  only 
in  the  Lord.  I believe  you  know  I’ve  had  some 
experiences  in  veligion — real,  warm  experiences ; 
you  want  to  know  what  is  my  strongest  experi- 
ence now— the  religious  feeling  which  happifies 
me  most  ?” 

The  planter  and  his  wife  looked  up  expect- 
ingly. 

“ It  is  that  we  here  at  the  South  are  God’s 
chosen  people.  Promises  of  Scripture  have  come 
out  to  me  plain  before  now ; but  I just  tell  you 
this,  nothing  in  the  lids  of  this  book  has  ever 
stood  out  from  the  page  so  plain  to  me  as  that. 
The  North  has  gone  off  into  Free-Loving,  Gar- 
risonism,  Morraonism,  Spiritualism,  and  that 
worst  and  blackest  of  all  kinds  of  infidelity — 
Abolitionism.  There  was  some  religion  there 
once ; but  that  makes  it  worse  — it’s  apostasy 
the  North  has  fallen  into,  deep-reaching,  wide- 
spreading,  universal  apostasy — and  God  has  just 
given  them  over  to  it.  But  he  has  rescued  the 
South — he  has  called  us  out.  If  there’s  one 
single  ism  here  at  the  South  7 never  saw  it — not 
even  Universalism.  Talk  to  me  ! Can’t  you 
see  that  you  may  as  well  give  up  all  the  Bible  if 
you  give  up  what  it  says  on  our  side?  God  on 
our  side  ? The  God  I worship  is ! He  to  help 
those  people  who  have  apostatized  from  him  ! 
I’m  as  certain  this  day  he’s  on  our  side  as  I am 
there  is  any  God.  As  a just  Lord  he  can't  help 
those  people — can’t  do  it ! Look  at  the  Jews ! 
Don’t  you  see  how  he  punished  their  enemies 
with  sword,  fire,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the 
like.  If  those  poor,  miserable,  blinded  Yankees 
only  knew'  it — the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  them 
from  his  hand ! I never  felt  to  pray  for  a re- 
vival in  my  life  as  I’ve  felt  to  pray  for  their 
defeat  and  destruction.  It’s  the  Lord  in  me ! 
Ever  since  they  broke  up  our  Church  there  in 
New  York,  in  the  General  Conference  of  forty- 
four,  the  Church  South  has  been  praying  and 
praying  for  this  Confederacy.  Glory  to  his  name, 
he  has  heard  our  prayer!  For  one,  I’ll  trust 
him  for  the  rest !” 

But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  we 
can  record  ell  that  Brother  Barker  said.  A 
small,  pale  man  was  Brother  Barker,  with  thin, 
lank,  black  hair  combed  back  oft’  of  his  low  and 
narrow  forehead.  Were  you  to  see  him  in  a 
crowd  his  small  and  stooped  form  promised  lit- 
tle of  the  tremendous  powers  of  speech  possessed 
by  him.  There  w'as  a peculiar  thickness  and 
heaviness  about  his  eyelids  which  gave  an  addi- 
tional aspect  of  dullness  to  the  man.  Yet,  let 
Brother  Barker  get  fairly  into  the  stand,  and 
fully  under  way  in  a sermon,  brighter  and 
brighter  grew  his  eyes,  faster  and  faster  flew  his 
arms,  and  words  rushed  to  his  lips  faster  than  he 
could  deliver  them.  Like  most  of  his  denomin- 
ation, the  disruption  of  his  Church  in  1 844  had 
begun  in  his  bosom  an  alienation  of  feeling  from 
the  North  which  had  steadily  increased  ever 
since  disruption  had  followed  in  the  other  de- 
nominations ; but  Brother  Barker's  Church  was 
decidedly  in  the  lead,  as  it  was  the  first  in  the 
agitation. 

Perhaps  not  a member  or  minister  of  the 
Church  itself  dreamed  how  deeply  and  thorough- 
ly it  was  leavened  in  the  matter.  The  act  of  Se- 
cession revealed  an  earnestness  and  intensity  of 
alienation  in  the  denomination  to  the  North 
which  surprised  the  Southern  politicians  as  much 
as  it  gratified  them.  Bishops,  presiding  elders, 
preachers,  papers,  it  was  a powerful  organiza- 
tion ready  to  the  work-in  their  eyes  a religious 
w'ork.  As  with  every  religious  body  the  feel- 
ing was  deeper  and  stronger  than  any  merely 
political  body  of  men  ever  know.  Even  the 
most  heated  politicians  saw  themselves  utterly 
distanced  by  the  almost  frenzied  zeal  of  such 
men  as  B:  other  Barker.  It  was  not  only  heart, 
it  was  60ul  these  threw  into  it.  And  no  one  can 
estimate  the  immense  power  exerted  by  such 
men  in  all  the  denominations  at  the  South. 


Accustomed  to  receive  as  religious  truth  every 
thing  coming  from  such  a source;  impressed, 
and  which  is  far  from  being  the  popular  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  politicians,  with  the  disinterest- 
ed, heart-felt  sincerity  of  their  spiritual  guides ; 
aware  of  the  moral  purity,  too,  of  these,  no 
wonder  the  masses  of  the  South  were  so  moved 
by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  their  ministers.  No 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  South  but  knows 
that  the  Southern  clergy  accomplished  more  for 
Secession  than  all  other  instrumentalities  com- 
bined. By  far  the  ablest  arguments  and  the 
most  eloquent  appeals  for  Secession  were  from 
ministers;  and  what  the  mass  of  inferior  minis- 
ters lacked  in  ability  and  eloquence  in  the  pulpit 
and  by  the  press  they  more  than  made  up  by 
their  universal,  incessant,  and  eager  influence 
during  the  week,  and  the  power  of,  at  least, 
their  public  prayers  on  the  Sabbath. 

Assuming  as  impregnable  that  theological 
foundation  for  slavery  which  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  has  seen  evolved  from  Scripture, 
those  among  the  Secessionists  who  were  believ- 
ers in  the  Bible  planted  themselves  thereupon 
as  upon  rock — making  thereupon  and  therefrom 
their  confident  appeal  to  God  for  success.  And 
since  the  universe  afforded  no  other  conceivable 
ground  to  stand  upon  in  the  matter,  the  pious 
were  not  the  only  ones  to  avow  this  as  then  po- 
sition. Multitudes  who  never  opened  the  Bible 
had  awful  reverence  for  this  one  divine  institu- 
tion if  for  no  other  decreed  therein.  Avowed 
infidels,  too,  accepted  eagerly  so  much  of  Sacred 
Writ  as  proved  slavery  right,  even  though  they 
scouted  all  the  remainder  as  fable.  And  it  is  a 
fact  worth  recording,  that,  as  a universal  thing, 
the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  whole  movement 
settled  down,  amidst  a thousand  side  considera- 
tions, unanimously  into  this.  The  abiding  of 
the  appeal  made  to  God  in  battle  upon  this 
point,  in  case  it  was  decided  against’ the  institu- 
tion, was  a contingency  which  never  entered  the 
mind — no  anticipation  of  or  provision  for  that. 
History  furnishes  no  instance  of  men  more  ab- 
solutely confident  of  the  aid  of  Heaven.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  their  confidence  in  history  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusalem  at 
its  bloody  fall.  Ah,  direst  of  all  infatuation  to 
count  with  such  confidence  that  Almighty  God 
is  upon  our  side  when  He  is — not  1 


THE  BONE  MAN  OF  HOSTONIC. 

In  a recess  beside  the  great  west  door  of  the 
church  of  Hostonic,  in  Bohemia,  stood  for  many 
generations  a gaunt  skeleton,  its  skull  drooping  on 
the  breast,  and  the  hands  folded  as  though  in  prayer. 
Immediately  before  it  was  the  tomb  of  a noble  fam- 
ily once  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  but  now  ex- 
tinct. 

The  strange  attitude  of  the  skeleton  fixed  the 
idea  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  Bone  Man  prayed 
without  ceasing  to  a dead  woman  who  lay  in  the 
vault  before  him.  Several  times  was  the  skeleton 
removed  from  its  niche  and  buried  under  the  green 
sod  in  the  church-yard,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing those  Who  came  to  early  mass  saw  the  grave 
open  and  the  turf  folded  back,  and  within  the  sacred 
building  stood,  as  before,  the  white  Bone  Man  with 
drooping  head  and  folded  hands,  at  the  vault  door. 
And  well  might  he  be  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  God  to  stand  thus,  year  by  year,  before  the  tomb, 
for  long  ago  he  had  been  a lawless  knight,  fearing 
not  God,  nor  regarding  man,  and  he  had  come  in 
his  wanderings  to  Hostonic,  where  he  had  seen  the 
Lily  of  Hostonic,  the  only  daughter  of  the  noble- 
man who  then  inhabited  the  castle  whose  ruins  are 
now  the  haunt  of  the  owl,  and  be  had  brought  the 
Lily  to  shame  and  to  an  early  death.  When  the 
old  lord  in  auger  slew  him  his  corpse  would  not  rest 
in  its  grave,  but  rose,  and  stationed  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  tomb,  with  the  dim  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sepulchral  stone  which  hid  the  Lily,  and  there  lie 
awaited  his  release.  The  corpse  became  a skeleton, 
centuries  rolled  by,  and  still  that  release  had  not 
been  effected.  But  one  morning  those  who  went 
to  church  found  the  niche  empty,  and  the  skeleton 
had  crumbled  into  a little  heap  of  gray  dust.  How 
this  was  effected  I will  relate,  as  the  Bohemian 
peasantry  tell  the  tale. 

One  night  there  was  uproar  in  the  tavern  of  Hos- 
tonic; three  brothers,  with  their  pockets  full  of 
money,  had  been  drinking  and  gambling  all  day, 
and  purposed  continuing  the  same  amusements  all 
night.  Their  drunken  shouts  and  laughter  con- 
tinued till  long  after  every  house  in  the  village  was 
closed  and  every  light  extinguished. 

They  were  waited  upon  by  a servant  girl  who 
had  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  who  had  but 
lately,  for  the  first  time,  become  a mother.  By  her 
poverty  she  had  been  driven  into  service.  Many  a 
rude  and  ugly  joke  at  her  expense  was  made  by  the 
tipsy  men,  but  she  remained  silent,  modestly  and 
patiently  waiting  on  them  without  speaking"  more 
than  was  necessary. 

As  she  came  out  of  the  cellar  with  full  pitcher, 
one  of  the  brothers  said  to  her,  laughing: 

“Well,  my  girl  1 I suppose  you  are  busy  making 
clothes  for  the  baby,  eh  ?” 

“Ah,  Sir!”  she  replied;  “ I have  not  the  mate- 
rials of  which  to  make  them;  would  that  I had! 
The  poor  little  lamb  will  need  them,  indeed !” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  the  second  brother, 
shaking  his  head  drunkenly;  “you  must  earn  the 
money  to  buy  them,  and  the  cradle,  too.” 

“ Only  too  willingly,  Sir !” 

“ Well,  I don’t  mind  giving  you  the  money,”  con- 
tinued the  thoughtless  fellow;  “if  you  will  do 
something  for  it.” 

“Any  thing  which  is  not  beyond  my  strength,” 
said  the  girl,  eagerly,  as  her  "cheek  flushed  with 
hope ; “ tell  me  w hat  I am  to  do,  and  I will  do  it.” 

“Nothing  very  difficult,  my  girl,  no-thing  ve-ry 
dif-fi-cult,”  quoth  the  intoxicated  man  ; and  then, 
with  a burst  of  laughter,  he  said,  looking  round  to 
his  brothers  for  applause,  “yon  shall  fetch  me  the 
skeleton  which  stands  at  the  church  door!  Eh, 
lads,  she  shall  do  that,  sha’n’t  she ; and  w«  will  pay 
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The  maid  recoiled  in  horror,  and  her  cheek 
blanched. 

“Oh,  Sir!”  she  said,  faintly,  “do  not  make  a 
mock  of  me  in  my  misery,  and  tempt  God  with  9uch 
profanities ! ’* 

But  the  other  brothers  praised  him  who  had  made 
the  offer,  and  drawing  their  purses  from  their  pock- 
ets they  poured  out  thalers  and  groschens,  and 
made  of  them  a small  pile  in  the  middle  of  the 
table. 

“There!”  shouted  they,  “fetch  us  the  Bone 
Man,  and  you  shall  have  this  as  a baptismal  gift 
for  your  brat.” 

The  poor  girl  trembled  in  every  limb ; she  looked 
at  the  money  and  then  at  the  red,  heated  faces  of 
the  drunken  men,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 
That  little  pile  of  silver  would,  indeed,  be  a god- 
Bend  to  her— but  at  what  a cost  was  it  to  be  won? 
She  thought  of  the  gloomy  church-yard,  and  the 
solemn  church,  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  of  *the. 
skeleton  standing  in  the  wall  niche  before  the  tomb. 

“Come,  you  must  not  be  long  making  up  your 
mind,”  said  the  eldest  of  the  brothers;  “we  do  not 
make  such  offers  more  than  once.” 

“ Let  me  have  two  minutes  to  decide,”  she  begged, 
looking  once  more  at  the  monej’,  and  then,  flying  to 
her  chamber,  she  bent  over  her  little.one  and  kissed 
it.  “Any  thing  for  thee,  my  poor  one ! ” she  sighed ; 
“and  if  it  be  a sin,  may  God  in  His  mercy  pardon 
me.”  Then,  after  having  crossed  herself,  she  re- 
turned to  the  parlor  and  agreed  to  do  what  the  three 
men  required. 

As  she  left  the  tavern  all  was  dark,  a keen  wind 
blew  over  the  country,  brneath  a still,  star-spangled, 
cloudless  sky;  it  wailjd  among  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  and  tossed  the  autumn  leaves  about  in  th 
square  of  the  little  town.  The  church  stood  on  a 
rise ; as  the  young  woman  approached  it  her  heart 
beat  faster. 

She  opened  the  church-yard  gate  as  the  evening 
bell  tinkled ; she  stood  still,  and  recited  her  “ Ave 
Maria”  with  fervor,  then  stepped  out  of  sight,  to 
allow  the  sexton  to  return  without  observing  her. 
The  old  man,  bent  double  with  age,  went  coughing 
from  the  grave-yard  to  his  bed,  and  she  remained 
alone  among  the  dead.  For  some  moments  a strug- 
gle raged  within  her ; she  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  felt  disposed  to  return 
to  the  inn,  but  love  for  her  babe  prevailed,  and  she 
walked  up  the  path  leading  to  the  chiffeh  door. 

And  now  there  was  a feeble  glimmer  in  the  east, 
and  the  new  moon  peeped  above  the  horizon ; and 
she  shuddered  as  she  stepped  into  the  shadow  of  a 
mulberry-tree  which  grew  in  the  church-yard. 

She  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  the  latch 
flew  up  with  a noise  which  was  echoed  through  the 
vaults  and  aisles  of  the  church.  A feeble,  rosy 
glow  from  the  lamp  burning  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament gleamed  on  the  altar,  but  a white  moonbeam 
through  a low  window  fell  along  the  west  wall, 
bringing  out  the  skull  and  folded  hands  as  frosted 
silver,  in  strong  relief  against  the  ebon  gloom  of  the 
recess  in  which  stood  the  Bone  Man  of  Hostonic. 
As  the  frightened  girl  locked  on  the  skeleton  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  the  tleshless  mouth  moved 
in  prayer,  and  as  though  a blue  flame  flickered  in 
the  eye-cavities. 

The  girl  summoned  up  all  her  courage,  grasped 
the  skeleton,  flung  it  upon  her  back,  and  ran  through 
the  church-yard,  passed  the  gate,  flew  with  her  rat- 
tling load  across  the  market-place,  dashed  into  the 
tavern,  cast  the  Bone  Man  on  the  table,  and,  sink- 
ing on  to  a bench,  burst  into  a flood  of  tear.-. 

A silence  fell  upon  those  in  the  room;  all  looked 
with  a shudder  at  the  heap  of  bones,  and  then  with 
astonishment  at  the  girl.  Even  the  three  brothers 
recoiled  from  the  skeleton  as  it  was  flung  before 
them  ; the  courage  of  the  maid  amazed  them ; they 
had  reckoned  on  her  turning  back  at  the  church- 
yard gate,  and  had  calculated  on  joking  her  on  the 
failure  of  her  courage. 

But  the  eldest,  staggering  to  his  feet,  said : “ I 
tell  you  all,  the  lass  has  well  earned  her  money. 
She  shall  have  it,  and  sit  down  by  us  and  have  a 
drop  of  something  to  warm  her  too.” 

In  the  mean  while  the  girl  had  somewhat  recov- 
ered herself,  and  she  was  called  to  the  table  to  give 
an  account  of  her  expedition.  But  she,  still  pale 
with  fear,  only  replied  to  their  questions  with : 

“God  saved  me  from  any  thing  very  terrible; 
but,  as  I carried  the  skeleton,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  some  one  were  following.  Not  for  any  money 
would  I do  it  again.” 

“But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Bone  Man?” 
asked  one  of  the  brothers ; “ he  can  not  remain  here, 
and  I daren’t  take  him  back.” 

“ Nor  I,”  said  the  second. 

“ And  I am  quite  sure,”  hiccoughed  the  third, 

“ that  I couldn’t  walk  as  far.” 

“The  skeleton  must  go  back,  that  is  positive,” 
said  the  first-  “we  shall  get  into  trouble  if  it  is 
found  here." 

“Then  let  her  who  brought  it  take  it  back,” 
thundered  out  the  second  with  an  oath. 

The  maid,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  make  the  horrible  expedition  again,  exclaimed, 

“ That  was  not  part  of  our  agreement.  1 have  kept 
my  portion  of  the  contract,  and  you  have  said  your- 
self that  I have  earned  the  money.” 

“So  you  have,  my  girl , so  you  have,  undoubt- 
edly,” said 'the  fellow,  “but  hang  it!  we  don’t 
want  to  have  a skeleton  lying  among  our  glasses, 
and  under  our  very  noses,  while  we  are  rtiaking 
merry.  I’d  take  it  myself  to  its  proper  place,  were 
my  legs  steady  enough,  and  my  couscience  clear. 
We  will  give  you  more  money,  if  you  will  replace 
the  Bone  Man  in  his  old  position  in  Hostonic 
Church.” 

“Oh,  Sir'”  gasped  the  maid;  “I  can  pot,  in- 
deed ! I swore  that  I never  would  tempt  God  like 
thi«  again  for  the  love  of  gold.” 

“Nor  shall  you,” quoth  the  toper;  “notagroaohen 
shall  you  get  from  any  of  us,  if  you  do  a»  wo  bid  you ; 
but  this  will  1 promise— I bavo  no  children  of  mv 
own,  and  I will  pay  for  the  education  of  your  little 
babe  when  it  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  I 
call  these  comrades  here  to  witneaa  that  the  lad 
shall  not  be  unremembered  in  my  win.” 

The  maid  looked  wip^  trembling  at  the  hideout 


object  which  spraddled  across  the  table.  Her  breast 
heaved , she  folded  her  hands  in  prayer  and  closed 
her  eyes.  The  agitation  of  her  feelings,  and  the 
battle  of  conflicting  passions,  were  clearly  traceable 
on  her  countenance.  Suddenly  her  face  became 
calm. 

“ As  you  wish,”  she  said,  resolutely  , it  is  God’s 
will.  Yours  be  the  sin,  and  you  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  it” 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  the  dickering  frame  of 
bones,  and  slung  it  on  her  back.  Firmly  grasping 
her  load,  she  went  forth  into  vhe  night,  and  none 
ventured  to  follow  her. 

Would  you  know  the  cause  of  the  girl’s  courage  ? 
As  she  had  prayed,  an  idea  shot  into  her  brain  as 
an  inspiration  from  God,  that  she  should  dedicate 
her  child  to  the  church : she  took  the  thought  as  a 
revelation  of  Divine  will,  and  vowed  there  and  then 
to  offer  her  little  one  to  God,  if  He  would  protect 
her  on  her  expedition. 

She  traversed  the  market-place  with  her  clatter- 
ing burden,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  scarcely 
hearing  tbo  rattle  made  by  the  bones,  for. she  had 
become  used  to  the  sound. 

- But  as  she  neared  the  grave-yard  the  weight  of 
her  load  became  greater  and  greater,  and  the  bur- 
den bowed  her  down.  This  she  did  not  observe  at 
first,  as  her  senses  were  in  a whirl  of  confusion, 
but,  at  the  lvch  gate,  it  became  so  evident  that  she 
was  filled  with  overwhelming  horror.  In  crossing 
the  church-yard  she  sank  repeatedly  to  her  knees, 
all  but  prostrated  beneath  the  load  which  seemed 
to  weigh  a hundred-weight.  It  was  with  a des- 
perate effort  that  she  scrambled  into  the  church, 
reached  the  niche,  and  tried  to  shake  off  her  awful 
burden.  With  unspeakable  horror  she  found  that 
this  was  now  beyond  her  power,  for  the  fingers  had 
interlaced  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  arms  held  her 
as  in  a vice. 

A voice  like  the  moaning  of  wind  through  distant 
trees  rushed  into  her  ear,  and  a chill  breath  stirred 
over  her  cheek. 

‘ 1 1 will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  swearest  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  me  from  her  below.  Descend  into 
the  vault  and  pray  for  me.” 

Every  hair  on  the  poor  girl’s  head  stiffened,  and 
a cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  her  brow.  She  shiv- 
ered as  a leaf  in  the  wind,  and  was  unable  to  articu- 
late a word  In  reply. 

“ Wilt  thou  do  my  will  ?”  asked  the  voice,  and 
the  maid  felt  the  hands  tightening  their  grasp,  and 
heard  the  creaking  of  the  bone  fingers  against  each 
other. 

“ I will!”  gasped  she  in  her  deadly  fear.  The 
fingers  fell  apart  with  a click,  and  the  burden  slipped 
from  her  shoulders.  She  turned  and  looked  at  the 
skeleton.  A dim  and  phantom  life  seemed  to  ani- 
mate its  countenance ; there  was  an  expression  of 
unutterable  eagerness  in  the  fleshless  face,  and  a 
shiver  of  anxiety  vibrating  through  the  bony  limbs 
The  jaws  stirred,  and  the  same  strange  voice  rushed 
into  the  girl’s  ear. 

“ Lift  the  stone  from  the  vault  door,  and  go 
down  the  steps.  You  will  find  at  the  bottom  a 
woman  in  black,  sitting  in  her  coffin,  by  lamplight 
reading  a book.  Plead  with  her  for  pardon.  Till 
she  pardons  me  I can  find  no  forgiveness  witti  God.” 

The  maid  obeyed.  She  lifted  the  slab  from  its 
place  by  the  iron  ring  which  was  riveted  into  it ; it 
rose  at  her  touch,  and  disclosed  a steep  flight  of 
stone  steps. 

With  swimming  brain  the  girl  descended  into  the 
vault.  At  the  further  end  burned  a dim  flame.  A 
soft  cool  air  breathed  over  her  cheek  As  she 
reached  the  lowest  step  she  looked  round.  The 
vault  was  capacious,  with  groined  roof  supported 
by  huge  dnims  of  Romanesque  pillars.  A feeble 
glimmer  irradiated  it.  On  all  sides  were  stone  cof- 
fins with  armorial  bearings  sculptured  upon  them. 
On  some  lay  withered  wreaths  of  flowers,  on  others 
corroded  swords  or  helmets.  The  light  by  which 
all  this  was  rendered  visible  proceeded  from  the 
small  saffron  flame  of  a lamp  suspended  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vault  over  an  open  sarcophagus.  There, 
draped  in  black,  in  her  stone  coffin,  with  her  pale 
face  supported  on  her  hand,  her  head  surrounded 
with  a garland  of  faded  roses,  sat  a woman  reading 
out  of  a large  book  which  lay  open  on  her  lap  The 
maid  approached  her  with  vacillating  steps,  and 
bent  the  knee  before  her  Not  a motion  in  the  sol- 
emn reading  figure.  The  white  face  was  not  raised, 
noi  the  shadowed  eyes  lifted  from  the  pages  of  the 
book. 

With  faltering  voice  the  girl  besought  forgive- 
ness for  the  Bone  Man.  No  answer.  The  woman 
in  the  coffin  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a living  being  before  her.  More  earnestly 
pleaded  the  maid,  her  heart  beating,  and  a deep 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  knight’s  release,  filling  her 
compassionate  bosom.  She  called  to  the  woman’s 
remembrance  her  old  love  for  the  knight,  the  deep 
sorrow  which  he  had  endured  for  so  many  ages, 
standing  deprived  of  rest  before  her  tomb. 

The  reading  woman  shook  her  head  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes. 

With  heavy  heart  the  girl  retraced  her  steps,  de- 
spairing of  obtaining  any  thing  from  the  lady  in  the 
vault.  At  the  top  of  the  stair  stood  tho  Bone  Man 
bathed  in  pure  moonlight,  an  expression  of  agon 
ized  expectation  on  his  face,  every  bone  dickering 
with  emotion. 

‘ ‘ Am  I forgiven  ?” 

“ She  has  not  forgiven  you,”  answered  the  maid, 
in  a scarcely  audible  voice. 

” Back,  back  into  the  vault,  and  plead  till  you 
h;  ve  obtained  my  pardon.” 

ihe  maid  would  have  spoken,  but  the  skeleton 
raised  its  baud  and  pointed  peremn'.orily  toward  the 
vault,  and  the  girl  felt  constrained  to  obey.  Fear 
now  disapiieared,  and  she.  felt  the  warm  blood  flow 
into  her  cheek  as  evenly  as  though  she  were  at 
home  rocking  lier  habe. 

Again  , she  knelt  to  th  ■ woman  in  black,  and 
pretved  with  fervor  for  .lie  Bone  Man.  She  plead- 
ed by  the  hopes  of  salvation,  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
R*de%u«r’e  woynds,  her  tears  fell  on  the  Sepulchre 
floor;  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  sobs  broke  the  ; 
thread  of  her  prayer.  Still  the  pale  woman  re-  ■ 
mained  unmoved ; still  did  she  read  in  the  great  1 


I book  without  raising  her  eyes  to  the  weeping  peti- 
tioner before  her,  and  only  at  intervals  shook  her 
head.  An  hour  passed  thus;  the  girl  clasped  the 
! rim  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  writhed  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  supplication  on  the  pavement.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  pallid  woman,  save  that  the 
wreath  about  her  temples  had  shed  its  withered 
leaves,  and  had  broken  into  tiny  fresh  buds. 

Faint  and  weary,  despairing  of  success,  the  poor 
girl  again  retraced  her  steps  to  the  upper  world. 
Tho  skeleton  was  at  the  top,  leaning  forward  in 
breathless  eagerness,  and  gray  lear  spread  over  its 
ghastly  face. 

“ Has  she  forgiven  me  ?” 

The  maid  sadly  shook  her  head. 

“ Back  again,”  moaned  the  strange  voice;  “with- 
out you  I can  not  obtain  pardon.  If  you  can  not 
procure  my  release  I am  accursed  forever.  Quick ! 
midnight  is  tong  past,  and  all  must  be  decided  be- 
fore ccck-crow.” 

The  trembling  bony  hands  were  wrung  in  bitter- 
ness of  distress. 

Once  more  the  maid  descended.  The  same  scene 
was  re-enacted.  Again  die  supplicated,  aud  ugam 
for  all  answer  she  obtained  was  tha  shake  of  the 
pale  woman’s  head.  The  girl  had  pleaded  by  the 
name  of  every  thing  sacred,  and  had  failed , she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  left  bv  which  to  plead ; 
but,  with  her  head  on  the  cold  floor  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  her  hope,  she  asked  for  pardon  for  the  knight 
in  the  name  of  her  own  little  now-born  balie. 

At  the  word  the  great  book  was  closed,  the  pale 
woman  looked  up,  and  a flush  ran 'over  her  face, 
the  wreath  of  roses  around  her  head  burst  into  a 
glorious  white  flower,  filling  the  vault  with  exqui- 
site fragrance. 

“ For  the  sake  of  thy  little  babe  he  is  pardoned,  ” 
said  the  woman.  Then  she  sank  back  in  her  cof- 
fin, the  great  book  fell  closed  on  her  breast,  the  lid 
shut  down  with  a clash,  and  the  lamp  went  out. 

The  maid  hurried  above  with  joyous  heart,  guided 
by  the  patch  of  silver  which  the  moon  cast  on  the 
topmost  step. 

“She  has  pardoned  you!”  she  cried,  as  she  saw 
the  white  face  gleaming  down  to  her. 

The  voice  which  replied  was  soft  as  the  murmur 
of  a summer  breeze  among  the  corn. 

“ You  have  done  well  in  asking  in  behalf  of  an 
innocent  child.  I in  my  life  spared  not  innocence, 
aud  God  sentenced  me  to  find  no  rest  till  in  tho 
name  of  an  innocent  child  I could  obtain  release.” 

The  skeleton  knelt  toward  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, before  which  burned  the  sanctuary  lamp. 

“Glory  be  to  God!”  he  said,  and  extended  his 
fleshless  arms,  and  bis  jaws  moved  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  kneeling  in  the  glory  cf 
the  moon,  and  a sweetness  and  calm  settled  over 
the  face,  divesting  it  of  all  that  was  dreadful. 
Softly  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  seemed  to  melt 
away,  with  the  peaceful  and  beautiful  expression 
on  the  uplifted  countenance  steadily  brighteniug ; 
and  when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  rang  out  sharply 
through  the  night  air  the  Bone  Man  of  Hostonic 
was  a little  heap  of  dust. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Darkness  Visible. —Two  individuals  were  inveighing 
against  the  bad  lighting  of  Brooklyn.  “ It's  infamous  i’  • 
exclaimed  one.  “ Why,  look  at  that  gas.  I declare  it’s 
quite  black."  “ Yes,  you  may  say,  lamp-black,”  rejoined 
his  companion.  “ And  jet-black,  too,”  as  quickly  added 
the  first  denunciator.  And  the  witty  pair  disappeared  in 
the  gloomy  distance  laughing.  It  was  evident  that  witli 
them,  at  least,  the  brightness  of  their  humor  made  some 
amende  for  the  darkness  of  the  streets. 


A young  lady  who  was  asked  by  her  friends  whether  it 
was  true  that  she  was  engaged  to  a certain  gentleman, 
replied  to  each  one,  innocently,  “ Not  as  yet." 

The  Bill-Sticker’s  Paradis® —The  Great  Wall  of 
China. 


Light  Literature — The  books  of  a gas  company. 


What  proof  is  there  in  the  Bible  that  Pharaoh  was  a 
carpenter  ?— He  made  Joseph  a ruler. 


Exclusively  to  Paver  Manufaotureus.— What  should 
be  the  size  of  a Spiritual  Magazine  f— Medium,  of  course. 


SIGNS  OF  WINTER. 

When  you  think  that  you  don’t  know  whether  the  fir. ' 
bell  has  been  rnng  or  not. 

When  it  strikes  you  that  your  watch  is  at  least  ten 
minutes  fast ; and  so  if  you  get  up  when  the  minute-hand 
is  “at  a quarter  to”  you'll  be  in  capital  time. 

That  if  you  could  only  be  taken  out  r . oed  *o  be  washed 
and  dressed  in  a second  by  machinery,  you  wouldn’t  mind 
getting  up. 

That  another  five  minutes’  sleep  will  make  you  all  right 
for  the  day. 

That  it’s  three  minutes  to  the  half-hour,  and  you’ll  get 
up  exactly  at  the  halt- hour. 

That  it’s  just  one  minute  past  the  half-hour,  so  you’ll 
get  up  exactly  at  the  thirty-five  minutes. 

That  as  five  minutes  won’t  make  much  difference,  say, 
get  up  at  the  quarter  punctually. 

Tlio  following  considerations  will  also  lead  you  to  tho 
conclusion  that  the  winter  lias  come  at  last: 

That  you  can't  get  up  without  hot  water. 

That  you  don’t  think  that  water  is  quite  hot. 

That  he  had  better  bring  a little  more  water,  please, 
and  take  care  it’s  quite  hot. 

That  you  can’t  get  up  until  youi  clothes  are  all  ready 
for  you. 

That  a little  snooze  while  James  is  bringing  the  clothes 
(and  while  he  fetches  some  more  hot  water)  will  do  you  all 
the  good  in  the  world. 

That  when  you  do  get  up  you  won’t  be  a second  dress- 
ing. 

That  you’ll  get  tip  in  exactly  two  minutes  from  now. 

That  (the  two  minutes  having  passed)  you’ll  just  settle 
what  you're  going  to  do  to-day,  and  then  get  up. 

That,  if  that's  tho  first  bell,  you’ve  plenty  of  time;  and 
if  it's  the  second,  it’s  no*good  hurrying  up  now,  as  you’re 
late  any  how. 

The  consideration  that  is  generally  required  before  mak- 
ing a move  out  of  bed  ts  in  itself  a pretty  sure  sign  of  the 
presence  of  winter. 


Tbe  Height  op  Good-Breeding.— The  giants  Chang 
and  Anak,  it  is  said  by  those  who  know  them,  are  most 
estimable  persons,  and  indeed  we  must  allow  that  every 
one  looks  up  to  them. 


SIGNS. 

When  a cat  prepares  to  wash  its  face,  it  is  a sign  that 
one  in  the  house  will  shortly  receive  a licking. 

If  a woman  cuts  her  nails  every  Monday  it  is  lucky  for 
her  husband. 

To  stroke  a green-eyed  cat  with  a white  spot  on  her 
.nose  is  lucky,  and  heavy  purs  will  be  the  consequence. 

To  have  sixteen  warts  on  the  left  hand  is  a sign  that 
you  are  unfortunate. 

To  take  the.  gridiron  down  from  the  nail  where  it  is 
hanging,  witli  the  left  hand,  is  a sign  that  there  will  be  a 
broil  in  the  kitchen. 

If  you  are  in  a house  and  hear  a baby  cry  it  is  a sign  of 
marriage— or  if  it  isn’t,  it  ought  to  be. 


The  Scientific  American  has  an  article  on  “Water  a« 
a direct  agent  in  the  production  of  milk.”  We  belk  ve  tie 
evidence  in  this  case  is  unquestionable. 

“ What  would  you  take,  my  roan,  to  carry  a message 
for  me  from  here  (the  Fulton  Ferry-house)  to  the  Croton 
Reservoir?"  asked  a gentleman  of  a laborer  the  other 
morning,  at  the  same  time  pulling  out  his  purse.  “ Faith 
Sir,”  replied  the  man,  “an'  if  I’d  do  it  at  all  for  ye,  I'd 
take  the  Fifth  Avenue  Omnibus!'' 


The  following  is  a verbatim  et  literatim  report  of  the 
evidence  given  iu  a magistrates'  court  by  a negro  mac 
named  Doctor  Jones,  who  accused  another  negro  man 
named  Washington  of  stealing  his  watch: 

“ I'se  unme  Doctor  Jones— name  so  'cause  old  master 
named  Doctor.  I was  settin’ in  de  shop ; my  watch  hang- 
ing on  de  wall.  Dat  nigger  tpoiuting  to  Washington)  con  e 
in,  sot  down,  got  up,  went  out,  and  de  watch  was  dis- 
missed. Dat’s  all  I know  about  it.” 


Gon.  jrv  a Creditor. — Why  should  every  lamplighter  be 
named  William  ? — Because  Bills  run  up  so  quickly. 


LOCKS. 

What  lock  frequently  represents  union  without  unity? 
— Wedlock. 

What  lock  1b  most  in  request  among  physicians  ?— Lock- 
jaw. 

What  lock  must  be  looked  for  out  of  doors  and  on  tho 
groti  nd  ?— Hem  lock. 

What  lock  is  generally  lost  in  the  decline  of  life  ?— Loc-t 
of  hair. 


A Question  for  Riflemen When  a star  shoots  how 

many  points  does  it  make  ? 


Domestic  Architecture.— Houses  are  run  up  in  a fe 
weeks  by  landlords,  and  run  down  by  tenants  ever  after. 


The  Cattle  Plague  in  Ireland.— The  plague,  we  r. 
gret  to  inform  our  readers,  lias  broken  out  among  the  Iri  • 
bulls — several  of  which,  driven  jocularly  into  con  versatic  . 
have  fallen  dead  among  tho  audieuce.  To  prevent  t' 
spread  of  the  disease  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  has  c 
dered  that  “ The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of  shall  not 
played  in  any  public  thoroughfare. 

A gallant  captain  of  a whaler  took  for  his  motto,  “ B1  u'  - 
her  forever."  “ Sha’n’t,"  said  his  widow,  re-marrying. 


WATERFALL  VKliSUS  FALL  ON  THE  ICE. 

Wabt  old  Gent.  “Fell  on  your  Lack,  did  you? — Well,  do  as  I do  — borrow  a wate-  all 
from  one  of  the  girls — makes  a capital  fender!”  Q pj  g j | ffQm 
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EASTERN  TERMINUS  OF  BUTTERFIELD’S  OVERLAND  ROUTE,  ATCHISON,  KANSAS. 
[Sketched  by  William  M.  Merrick.] 


DRIVING  tTHE  FIRST  SPIKE  ON  THE  ATCHISON  AND  PIKE’S  PEAK  RAILROAD. 
[Sketched  by  William  M.  Merrick.] 
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BANKING-HOUSE,  DENVER  CITY,  COLORADO— MINERS  BRINGING  IN  GOLD  DUST.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


JOURNEYING  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

There  are  many  things  which  at  this  time  draw 
our  attention  toward  the  Grand  Overland  Stage 
Route  across  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  to  California,  making  it  a subject  of 


intense  popular  interest.  One  of  these  things  is 
the  Pacific  Railroad  project,  in  which  there  is  now 
so  lively  an  interest— the  route  proposed  for  that 
road  being  very  nearly  identical  with  the  Overland 
Route.  The  recent  trip  of  Speaker  Colfax  and 
his  party  “across  the  continent”  by  the  Overland 


Route  is  also  attracting  attention  to  the  route  itself. 
And,  finally,  the  raids  of  the  Indians  upon  parties 
journeying  by  this  route  across  the  plains  have 
added  a tragic  interest  to  tbe^ubject.  We  publish 
on  this  page  and  on  page  56  several  illustrations 
relating  both  to  the  mail  route  and  to  the  proposed 


railway  line  from  Atchison  to  Pike’s  Peak.  This 
proposed  railway  line,  together  with  that  from  As-> 
pinwall  to  Panama,  which  we  illustratevm  page  61, 
are  characteristic  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Eastern  Terminus  of  Butterfield’s 
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Overland  Stage  Route  (of  which  Ben  Holliday  | 
is  sole  proprietor)  was  removed  in  1861  from  St.  I 
Joseph  to  Atchison.  This  latter  place,  the  outmost  | 
post  of  our  Eastern  railway  system,  is  situated  in  ' 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Kansas,  along  some  bro- 
ken bluffs  on  the  west  bank  of  ttie  Missouri  River, 
500  miles  from  St  Louis,  and  20  miles  below  St. 
Joseph,  the  metropolis  of  Northern  Missouri.  It 
communicates  with  St.  Joseph  ami  Leavenworth  by 
railway ; is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Overland  Stage 
Company,  and  is  also  one  of  the  chief  points  on  the 
border  for  the  transhipment,  from  cars  and  steam- 
boats to  wagons,  of  all  sorts  of  stores  bound  to  the 
mines  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah. 
Atchison  is  pre-eminently  the  border  town  of  the 
West,  and  is  memorable  for  its  connection  with  the 
dark  days  of  Kansas  history.  It  was  first  settled 
by  bol  der  ruffians  of  the  worst  type,  with  Stking- 
fkllow  at  their  head.  New  England  proved  too 
much  for  the  ruffians,  however,  and  one  line  morn- 
ing Atchison  awoke  a Puritanic  town,  having  gone 
to  bed  the  night  before  with  strong  Southern  pro- 
clivities. The  town  has  prospered  ever  since. 

The  daily  line  of  the  Overland  Mail  Route  leaves 
Atchison  at  8 o’clock  a.m.  This  line  employs  over 
one  hundred  coaches,  about  one  thousand  horses, 
five  hundred  mules,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  distance  of  the  entire  route,  before  it 
meets  the  projecting  arms  of  the  California  railways 
at  Placerville,  is  about  two  thousand  miles.  To 
Denver  City  the  distance  is  six  hundred  miles,  and 
is  accomplished  in  fifty-nine  stages  of  about  ten 
miles  each.  It  takes  five  days  to  reach  Denver, 
twice  that  time  to  make  the  journey  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  seventeen  days  to  reach  Placer  City,  California. 

The  Indians  have  made  such  havoc  on  the  Plains 
during  the  past  year  that  food  fwr  man  or  beast  lias 
been  very  scarce,  and  the  Overland  Company  has 
keen  very  much  crippled  on  this  account,  making 
the  grain  with  which  it  feeds  its  horses  some  eight 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  Company  has  also  lost 
about  half  a million  in  buildings,  grain,  and  stock 
by  the  Indians,  and  another  half  a million,  proba- 
bly, from  the  diminished  receipts  in  consequence  of 
raids  by  “ the  noble  red  men  of  the  forest.”  Upon 
General  Conner  devolves  the  important  duty  of 
taking  care  of  the  Indians  on  the  Plains.  Among 
the  limited  number  of  troops  of  his  command  arc 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  all  from  the  rebel  army. 
They  cheerfully  re-enlisfed  into  the  national  army, 
calling  themselves  “galvanized  Yankees.”  It  was 
only  last  spring  that  General  Connor’s  protection 
was  extended  to  the  Overland  Route. 

The  Butterfield  Overland  Dispatch  coaches  are 
frequently  exposed  to  an  encounter  with  the  In- 
dians. An  event  of  this  kind  took  place  in  No- 
vember on  the  route  between  Chalky  Bluff  Station 
and  Denver.  Information  had  just  been  received  of 
depredaiions  and  murders  committed  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  route  by  a band  of  Indians  supposed  to  bo 
Cheyennes,  under  the  lead  of  ‘ Fast  Bear,"  when, 
on  the  23d  of  November,  the  Overland  Dispatch 
coach  left  Chalky  Bluff  Station  with  a small  escort 
of  cavalry.  Among  the  passengers  were  General 
Brewster  and  our  special  artist,  Mr.  Theodore 
R.  Davis. 

The  coach  reached  Monument  without  any  ad- 
venture, and  left  that  station  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  accompanied  by  an  ambulance  under  the 
charge  of  Surgeon  N.  C.  Whipple.  So  little  dan- 
ger was  apprehended  that  only  an  escort  of  eight 
men  was  considered  necessary,  three  of  whom  were 
in  the  ambulance  with  Whipple,  while  five  mounted 
men  rode  in  advance  of  the  coach.  The  coach  had 
nearly  reached  the  next  station  when  the  ambu- 
lance driver  took  a short  cut,  which  did  not  pass  the 
station  but  which  joined  the  main  road  a mile  fur- 
ther on.  The  encounter  which  followed  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Times  correspondent : 

“ When  within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  the  station,  Mr. 
Davis,  of  llarjter’x  Weekly,  discovered  that  a squad  of  fif- 
teen Indians  were  charging  down  on  us.  lie  at  once  gave 
the  alarm  and  opened  on  the  red  skins  with  his  Ballard 
rifle,  which  performance  was  immediately  imitated  by 
General  Brewster,  Mr.  Hasbrouck,  and  Your  Own,  Mr. 
Perrin  doing  duty  with  his  revolver  from  the  outside  of 
the  coach.  As  we  were  all  armed  with  Ballard  guns,  we 
drove  the  party  off  quite  as  fast  as  they  came,  tw  o of  them 
bearing  tokens  of  our  regard  in  the  shape  of  curiously 
shaped  cones  of  lead.  The  driver  of  our  coach *w as  not 
wanting  in  pluck,  but  quickly  drove  his  team  to  the  sta 
tion.  We  left  the  coach  at  once,  and  discovered  that  an- 
other party  of  Indians  had  rushed  in  among  the  horses  and 
mules  that  were  grazing  near,  stampeding  them.  One  of 
the  stock-tenders  had  started  at  the  first  alarm  to  gather 
the  mules  that  were  grazing  near  the  station ; one  of  the 
Indians  discovered  him  and  gave  chase  just  us  we  got  out 
of  the  couch.  Mr.  Davib  discovered  him  and  started  with 
his  rifle  to  help  the  stock-tender.  The  Indian  drove  an 
arrow  at  the  herder,  fortunately  missing  hilt),  when  a bul- 
let from  Mr.  Davis’s  rifle  ended  the  little  performance 
and  the  Indian  at  t lie  same  moment.  The  stock-tender 
was  saved  but  the  stock  gone,  aud  witli  it  five  horses  be- 
longing to  the  cavalry  stationed  at  this  point.  The  garri- 
son consisted  of, ten  men  of  the  Thirteenth  Missouri  Cav- 
alry. Five  of  the  nten  were  away  on  a Buffalo  hunt,  so 
saved  tbeir  steeds.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  ambulance  was  pursued  by 
gome  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians,  and  the  four  caval- 
rymen were  dispatched  to  its  assistance.  The  party 
in  the  ambulance,  after  a brave  skirmish,  left  their 
wairon  and  retreated  toward  the  cavalry  sent  to  their 
aid,  and  thus  escaped  with  safety.  The  whole  party 
now  brought  together  numbered  twenty-one  men, 
all  well  armed,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  In- 
dians on  all  sides  In  this  critical  situation  they 
resorted  to  a bomb-proof  which  the  garrison  at 
Smoky  Hill  Station  had  dug  in  the  hill-side,  where 
they  determined  to  await  th  arrival  of  the  Govern- 
ment train  with  its  strong  infantry  escort,  due  the 
next  day.  No  serious  : -tempt  was  made  by  the 
Indians  upon  this  bon.  o-j  roof,  and  the  next  day 
the  Government  train  an  ved,  and  after  a slight 
skirmish  with  the  red  nu.n  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Denver. 

Denver  is  the  leading  town  of  Colorado,  and  lies 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
ow  mile6  north  of  Pike’s  Peak  The  vast  trains 
of  ’ prairie  schooners,”  as  the  tented  wagons  seen 
n our  sketch  are  called,  give  tho  place  an  appear- 
ance of  activity.  And,  indeed,  the  amount  of  bus- 
iness transacted  in  Denver  is  wonderful,  when  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants  is  considered.  The 
Banking-houses,  are  crowded  with  miners  in  all 
Lorts  of  costume.) tvringing  the:r  hags  of  “dust”  to 


exchange  for  greenbacks,  the  dust  being  sold  at  so  I 
much  per  ounce.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  I 
bushels  of  gold  dust  to  accumulate  in  the  safes  of 
the  principal  bankers. 

‘ PEACE  ON  EAHTH.” 

Bv  THOMAS  HUGHES,  M.P.  FOR  LAMBETH. 

The  last  time  that  the  season  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men”  came  round,  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  free  and  slave  powers  in  America 
had  not  yet  come  to  death-grips.  Here,  at  least, 
many  people  still  believed  that  the  Southern  States 
could  not  be  subdued,  and  were  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  establish  their  independence,  and  a uew  polity 
which  would  act  for  the  rest  of  time  as  a health  cor- 
rective to  the  dangerously  popular  institutions  and 
ideas  of  New  England.  The  year  has  passed,  and 
the  great  revolutionary  epic  of  our  time  lias  closed. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  may  still  stop  short  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s triumphant  summiug  up'  “Death,”  lie  says 
in  his  yearly  address  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  Au- 
burn, “death  has  removed  his  victims ; liberty  has 
crowned  her  heroes ; humanity  has  crowned  her  mar- 
tyrs ; the  sick  and  the  stricken  are  cured  , the  sur- 
viving combatants  are  fraternizing ; and  the  coun- 
try— the  object  of  our  just  pride  aud  lawful  affec- 
tion— once  more  stands  collected  and  composed, 
firmer,  stronger,  and  more  majestic  than  ever  be- 
fore, without  one  cause  of  dangerous  discontent  at 
home,  and  without  an  enemy  in  tho  world.”  We 
may  think  him  somewhat  too  hopeful  in  the  breadth 
of  his  assertions,  and  may  have  our  fears  that  it  may 
take  a generation  yet  to  weld  again  into  one  broth- 
erhood all  the  States  of  the  Union.  But,  when  he 
predicts  so  fearlessly  that  “under  next  October’s 
sun  he  shall  be  able,  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in 
Auburn,  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  har- 
mony, and  union  throughout  the  land,”  we  can  not 
hut  own  that  earlier  prophecies  of  his,  which  seemed 
at  least  as  rash,  have  been  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter.  In  any  case,  we  do  all  willingly  now  admit, 
and  honor,  the  marvelous  energy  and  constancy 
with  which  the  great  game  has  been  played  out  by 
the  American  people.  As  one  of  the  many  English- 
men whose  faith  in  that  people  never  faltered  during 
the  contest,  I do  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  that 
all  classes  of  my  countrymen  are  at  last  not  only 
ready  to  appreciate,  but  hearty  in  their  appreciation 
of,  what  has  been  done  for  freedom  in  America  in 
this  revolutionary  war.  I am  sure  that  we  now 
only  want  further  knowledge  of  facts  to  honor  our 
kith  and  kin  across  the  Atlantic  as  they  deserve  to 
be  honored,  for  the  glorious  sacrifices  which  they 
made  of  all  that  was  most  precious  and  dearest  to 
them  in  a struggle  upon  which  not  only  their  own 
life  as  a nation,  but  the  future  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  world,  was  at  stake. 

In  this  belief,  I think  that  Christmas  is  the  right 
time  for  bringing  out  into  somewhat  clearer  light 
a side  of  the  drama  which  has  not  been  as  yet  fairly 
presented  to  us  here : I mean,  first,  the  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Northern  States  while  the  war 
lasted,  and,  secondly,  the  heroism  of  the  men  of 
gentle  birth  and  nurture,  who,  so  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  the  work,  and  fighting  by  substitute  (as 
was  asserted  by  some  of  our  leading  journals),  took 
at  least  their  fair  share  of  all  the  dangers  and  mis- 
eries and  toils  of  those  dark  years. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  people’s  work;  and,  highly 
as  we  may  value  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
Iront,  and  whose  names  as  soldiers  and  statesmen 
are  now  known  over  the  whole  world,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  true  hero  of  the  war  is, 
after  all,  the  American  people.  In  proof  of  this  I 
will  take  one  or  two  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
look  lor  a moment  at  what  the  call  was  which  was 
made  on  them,  and  how  they  answered  to  it. 
Let  us  look,  as  a first  instance,  at  the  smallest  in 
area  of  all  the  States,  and  the  smallest  in  popula- 
tion of  all  the  free  States.  Little  Rhode  Island,  at 
the  census  of  1860,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  contained  a population  of  174,620.  As 
usual  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  females  consid- 
erably exceeded  the  males,  and  of  the  latter  there 
were  82,304  altogether.  Up  to  December  1,  1862, 
-that  is  to  say,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
first  call  of  the  President  for  troops— Rhode  Island 
furnished  14,626  men  to  the  army  and  1400  to  the 
navy,  or  almost  1 in  5 of  her  total  male  population, 

! and,  of  course,  far  more  than  that  proportion  of  her 
I men  of  lighting  age,  between  18  and  45.  In  the 
| first  enthusiasm,  when  the  call  for  500,000  men 
came  in  the  summer  of  1861,  the  quota  of  Rhode 
Island  was  4057,  and  she  furnished  5124.  I do  not 
give  the  later  returns,  because  there  appears  to  have 
been  a large  number  of  substitutes  among  her  re- 
cruits after  1862,  and  1 have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  these  were  or  were  not  natives  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  need  to  overstate  the  case,  and  I should, 
on  every  account,  shrink  from  doing  so.  Rhode 
Island,  though  the  smallest,  is  tenth  in  rank  of  all 
the  States  as  a producer,  and  her  people  are  conse- 
quently rich  and  prosperous.  If,  in  the  later  years 
of  the  war,  they  found  substitutes  in  large  numbers, 
it  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  remembered,  that  they 
contributed  more  largely  than  any  other  State,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  to  that  noblest  of  all  chari- 
ties—the  Sanitary  Commission. 

But  Englishmen  will  very  likely  say,  “Give  us 
an  instance  of  any  but  a New  England  State : they 
are  exceptional.”  Let  us  take  Indiana,  then,  cne 
of  the  mighty  young  Western  sisters,  a community 
scarce  half  a century  old.  A stronger  contrast  to 
Rhode  Island  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  In- 
diana, in  1860,  possessed  8,161,717  acres  of  im- 
proved fanning  land;  Rhode  Island  but  320,884. 
Indiana  was  fifth  of  all  tho  States  iii  agricultural 
production, and  thirteenth  in  manufacturing — Rhode 
Island  standing  tenth,  or  three  higher  than  her  gi- 
gantic younger  sister.  Yet  we  find  the  same  read- 
iness of  response  to  tho  President's  call  to  arms 
among  Western  farmers  as  among  New  England 
mechanics  and  merchants.  The  population  of  In- 
diana is  returned  in  the  census  of  1860  at  1,360,428, 

I and  her  males  at  633,469.  On  the  31st  of  Decent- 
I 18G2,  she  had  furnished  102,698  soldiers,  be- 
i sides  a militia  home-guard  when  her  frontiers  were 


threatened.  When  Morgan  made  his  raid  into  the 
State  60  000  tendered  their  services  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  nearly  20,000  were  on  his  track 
within  three  days.  I do  not  happen,  in  this  case, 
to  have  the  later  returns,  and  so  must  turn  back  to 
New  England,  to  the  old  Puritan  Bay  State,  to  give 
one  perfect  example  of  what  the  American  people 
did  in  the  gTeat  struggle. 

Massachusetts,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  bell 
a population  of  1,230,000  or  thereabouts,  out  of 
which  there  were  257.833  males  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  40.  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  war 
against  the  slave  power,  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  against  England,  was  Massachusetts  blood. 
The  6tli  Massachusetts  was  fired  on  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  on  April  19,  1861,  and  had  to  fight  its 
way  through  the  town,  losing  4 killed  and  30  wound- 
ed in  the  operation.  Well,  the  number  of  men 
demanded  of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  was 
117,624.  The  number  furnished  by  her  (reducing 
all  to  the  three  years’  standard)  was  125,437,  being 
a surplus  over  all  calls  of  7813.  Besides  these  6670 
were  mustered  in  answer  to  a call  for  three  months’ 
men  in  1864,  which  were  never  credited  to  her  by 
the  Government.  Look  at  the  meaning  now  of 
this  other  fact,  that  she  has  actually  sent  more  men 
to  the  war  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  State 
liable  to  do  military  duty.  How  does  this  tell  as  to 
wear  and  tear  of  the  human  material  in  those  South- 
ern campaigns?  The  last  assessors’  return  gave 
these  at  133,767 ; while  the  total  number  who 
served  (including  three  and  nine  months’  men,  and 
not  adhering  to  the  three  years’  standard)  was 
153,486.  Qpt  of  these  how  many  does  the  reader 
(who  has  probably  heard  more  or  less  of  “ stopping 
the  war  by  prohibiting  emigration  from  Ireland,” 
and  of  “ New  England  hiring  foreign  mercenaries 
to  do  the  fighting”)  think  were  foreign  recruits? 
Just  507.  This  does  not  include  men  bom  out  of 
the  States,  but  resident  or  naturalized  there  before 
the  war  broke  out.  These  latter,  however,  I sup- 
pose, could  not  come  within  the  definition  of  foreign 
mercenaries;  and  of  foreigners^riving  in  America 
during  the  war,  Massachusetts enlisted,  as  I have 
said,  907  out  of  150,000.  While  on  this  point,  I 
may  add  that  the  most  reliable  statistics  as  to  the 
whole  forces  of  the  North  show  that  of  native-born 
Americans  there  were  nearly  80  per  cent.,  of  nat- 
uralized Americans  15,  and  of  foreigners  5 per  cent, 
only,  in  the  ranks. 

I can  honestly  sav  that  I have  chosen  these 
States  at  hazard,  and  that  a scrutiny  of  the  re- 
maining free  States  would  give  a very  similar  re- 
sult. And  now  let  ns  consider  what  that  result  is. 
Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  may  per- 
haps equal  in  population  this  metropolis  with  its 
immediate  suburbs ; while  one  of  them  alone  act- 
ually sent  to  active  service,  in  the  four  years  of  the 
war,  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  the  total  volun- 
teer force  now  under  arms  m Great  Britain.  Rhode 
Island  is  not  so  populous  as  Sheffield ; and  in  eight- 
een months  she  armed  aud  sent  South  15,000  of  her 
citizen 8.  I know  that  England  in  like  need  would 
be  equal  to  a like  effort.  Let  us  honor,  then,  as 
they  deserve  the  people  of  our  own  lineage  to  whom 
the  call  has  come,  and  who  have  met  it. 

I need  scarcely  pause  to  note  how  the  Northern 
people  have  paid  in  purse  as  well  as  in  person. 
Let  one  instance  suffice.  In  1864  the  assessment 
of  Massachusetts  for  taxes  to  support  the  general 
government  amounted  to  fourteen  millions,  every 
fraction  of  which  was  collected  without  impedi- 
ment or  delay.  Add  to  this  the  State  taxation, 
and  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  other  organizations  for  distributing 
voluntary  contributions  in  support  of  the  war  and 
we  should  reach  a figure  almost  exceeding  belief. 
I have  no  means  of  stating  it  accurately,  but  am 
quite  safe  in  putting  it  as  high  as  25  000,000  dol- 
lars, actually  raised  and  paid,  by  a State  with  a 
population  less  than  half  of  that  of  our  metropolis, 
in  one  twelvemonth. 

And  now  for  my  second  point— the  example  set 
by  the  men  of  birth,  wealth,  and  high  position. 
Here  too  I feel  sure  that  a few  simple  facts,  taken 
at  hazard  from  the  mass  which  I have  under  my 
hand,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  every 
just  and  generous  man  among  my  countrymen , 
and  I am  proud  to  believe  that,  whatever  our  prej- 
udices may  be,  there  are  few  indeed  among  us  to 
whom  such  an  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain. 

I have  said  above  that  the  mass  of  materials  is 
large , I might  have  said  unmanageable.  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  take  more  than  an  example 
here  and  there,  and  to  bring  these  out  as  clearly  as 
one  can  in  the  limits  of  an  article.  Let  me  take  as 
mine  a family  or  two,  with  some  one  or  more  of 
whose  members  I have  the  honor  of  friendship  or 
acquaintance.  And,  first,  that  of  J.  Russell  Low- 
ell, the  man  to  whoso  works  I owe  more,  personal- 
ly, than  to  those  ot  any  other  American.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a nobler  record.  The  young  men 
of  this  stock  seem  to  have  been  all  of  high  mark, 
distinguished  specially  for  intellectual  power  and 
attainments.  Surely  the  sickle  of  war  has  never 
been  put  more  unsparingly  into  anv  field  1 First 
in  order  comes  Willie  Putnam,  age  21,  the  sole  sur- 
viving son  of  Lowell’s  sister,  a boy  of  the  highest 
culture  and  promise,  mortally  wounded  at  Ball’s 
Bluff  in  October,  1861,  in  the  first  months  of 
the  war  while  in  the  act  of  going  to  the  help 
of  a wounded  companion.  At  the  same  bitter 
fight  his  cousin.  James  Jackson  Lowell,  aged  24, 
was  badly  hurt,  but,  after  a short  absence  to 
recruit,  joined  his  regiment  again  and  fell  on  June 
30, 1862.  ‘ Tell  my  father  I was  dressing  the  line 

of  my  company  when  I was  hit,”  was  his  last  mes- 
sage home.  He  had  been  first  in  his  year  at  Har- 
vard, and  was  taking  private  pupils  in  tho  law- 
school  when  the  war  broke  out.  Warren  Russell 
fell  at  Bull's  Run,  in  August.  1862.  Many  of  us 
here  may  remember  the  account,  which  was  reprint- 
, ed  in  the  Times  and  olher  papers,  of  the  presenta- 
l tion  of  colors  to  the  2d  Massachusetts  Infantry,  by 
Mr  Mo  ley,  at  Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1861.  It 
attracted  special  notice  from  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  “History  of  the  Dutch  Republic”  had 
been  so  lately  living  among  us,  and  was  so  well 
known  and  liked  here.  The  group  of  officers  who 


received  those  colors  were  the  very  jeunesse  doree 
of  Massachusetts — Quincy,  Dwight,  Abbot,  Robe- 
son, Russell,  Shaw,  Gordon,  Savage,  Perkins.  Such 
a roll  will  speak  volumes  to  all  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  New  England  history.  Those 
colors  have  come  home  riddled,  tattered,  black- 
ened ; hut  five-sixths  of  the  young  officers  have 
given  their  dyes  for  them,  and  of  the  1000  rank 
and  tile  who  then  surrounded  them  scarcely  150 
survive.  This  by-the-way.  I refer  to  the  muster, 
because  Robert  Shaw  was  among  those  officers — a 
name  already  honored  in  these  pages,  and  another 
nephew  of  Lowell's.  Shaw’s  sister  married  Charles 
Lowell,  of  whom  more  presently.  Wre  all  know 
how  Robert  Shaw,  after  two  years’  gallant  service, 
accepted  the  command  of  the  first  black  regiment 
raised  in  Massachusetts  (the  54th);  how  he  led 
them  in  the  operations  before  Charleston,  and  was 
buried  with  his  “ niggers’’  in  the  pit  under  Fort 
Wagner— the  grandest  sepulture  earned  by  any  sol- 
dier of  this  century.  By  his  side  fought  and  died 
Cabot  Russell,  the  third  of  Lowell’s  nephews,  then 
a captain  of  a black  company.  Stephen  George 
Perkins,  another  nephew,  was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek ; 
and  Francis  Dutton  Russell  atone  of  the  inuuiner- 
able  Virginian  battles. 

I pass  to  the  last  on  the  list,  and  the  most  re- 
markable. . Charles  Russell  Lowell,  the  only  broth- 
er of  the  James  who  died  “ dressing  his  line,”  was 
also  the  first  scholar  of  his  year  (1854)  at  Harvard. 
He  had  visited  Europe  for  health,  and  made  long 
riding-tours  in  Spain  and  Algeria,  where  he  became 
a consummate  horseman.  On  the  day  after  the  6th 
Massachusetts  were  fired  on  in  Baltimore  streets, 
Charles  Lowell  heard  of  it,  and  started  by  the  next 
train  to  Washington,  passing  through  Baltimore. 
All  communication  between  the  two  cities  was  sus- 
pended, but  he  arrived  on  foot  at  Washington  in 
forty-eight  hours.  In  t’  ose  first  days  of  confusion 
he  became  agent  for  Ma  sachusetts  at  Washington, 
and  brought  order  out  ox  chaos  for  his  own  State  be- 
fore joining  the  army.  His  powers  of  command 
and  organization  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paigns of  M’Clcllan,  and,  after  Antietam,  was  se- 
lected to  carry  the  captured  standards  to  Washing- 
ton. He  raised  a second  carvalry  regiment  at  home 
in  the  winter  of  1862.  He  w as  placed  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  force  which  protected  Washington 
during  tlie  dark  days  of  1863.  In  Sheridan’s  brill- 
iant campaign  of  1864  he  commanded  the  cavalry 
brigade  of  four  regular  regiments,  and  the  2d  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteer  cavalry.  He  had  thirteen 
horses  shot  under  him  before  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  on  October  19 ; was  badly  wounded  early  in 
that  day,  and  lifted  on  to  his  fourteeth  horse  to 
lead  the  final  charge,  so  faint,  that  he  had  to  give 
his  orders  in  a whisper.  Urged  by  those  round  him 
to  leave  the  field,  he  pressed  on  to  the  critical  point 
of  attack ; and  himself  led  the  last  charge  which 
ended  one  of  the  most  obstinate  battles  of  the  war. 
It  is  the  death  of  this  nephew  which  wrung  from 
his  uncle  the  lines  which  occur  in  one  of  the  last 
“ Biglow  Papers,"  published  in  one  of  last  winter’s 
numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine — 

“Wilt’s  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  truth 
On  War’s  red  techstone  rang  true  metal ; 

■ Who  ventured  life,  an’  love,  an’  youth 
For  the  gret  prize  o’  deth  in  battle  ? 

To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 
Flashed  on  afore  the  charge’s  thunder, 

Tippin’  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
That  rived  the  rebel  line  asunder? 

“ ’Ta’n’t  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 

All  tbrobbin’  full  o’  gifts  and  graces. 

Leaving  life’s  paupers  dry  as  dust 
To  try  and  make  b’lieve  fill  tbeir  places ; 
Nothin'  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss ; 

Tber’s  gaps  our  lives  can’t  never  say  in. 

An’  that  world  seems  so  fur  from  this, 

Lef  for  us  loafers  to  grow  grey  in.” 

He  died  next  day  of  his  wounds,  leaving  a widow 
of  twenty,  himself  not  thirty.  The  Gazette , in 
which  his  commission  as  general  was  published, 
did  not  reach  the  army  till  after  his  death.  Sheri- 
dan, with  the  generosity  which  most  of  the  great 
Northern  captains  have  shown,  declared  that  the 
country  could  better  have  spared  himself,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  quality  of  a soldier  which  he  could 
have  wished  added  to  Charles  Lowell. 

My  first  example,  then,  gives  us  one  family,  In 
which  there  was  no  soldier  in  1860,  losing  eight 
young  men  under  thirty  in  little  more  than  three 
years’  fighting. 

I have  mentioned  the  name  of  Motley  above.  Let 
us  see  how  it  fared  with  his  circle.  He  has  as- 
sured me  more  than  once  that  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family  there  were  fewer  than  the  average  in 
the  ranks ; but  he  had  at  least  five  near  relatives 
serving— three  Lothrops,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
in  Louisiana,  Major  Motley,  badly  wounded  in  Vir- 
ginia early  in  1864 ; and  Major  Stackpole,  another 
highly -distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
served  through  the  whole  war,  and  has  now  re- 
sumed his  practice  as  a barrister.  Miss  Motley 
married  Captain  Ives,  a gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Rhode  Island,  who  was  traveling  in  Europe  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  volunteered  into  th.'  navy, 
commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  accompanied 
Burnside’s  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  has  since  died. 
His  cousin  Robert  Ives,  also  a man  of  lirge  fortune, 
volunteered  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  Antie- 
tam. 1 believe  they  were  the  two  last  men  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ives  in  their  State. 

The  name  of  Wadsworth  is  better  known  here 
than  most  American  names  in  consequence  of  its 
English  connection.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
a country  gentleman  living  on  his  estates  at  Gene- 
seo.  in  New  York  State,  up  to  1860,  with  a family 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  At  the  new  s of 
the  attack  ou  the  Union  troops  in  Baltimore  he  in- 
stantly chartered  a steamer,  loaded  her  with  pro- 
visions, and  sent  her  up  the  Potomac — a most  time- 
ly aid  to  the  capital.  He  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to 
M‘  Dowell,  and  was  his  right-hand  man  in  the  Bull 
Run  campaign,  his  “youngest  as  well  as  his  oldest 
aid;  ’ was  made  a general  soon  afterward;  and, 
after  several  campaigns,  was  placed  in  command  at 
Washington.  His  reputation  as  an  officer  h-td  now 
Income  such  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cam- 
paliil  e tery yorpb  cbm mander  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac  applied  to  the  War  Department  to  have 
him  with  them  as  brigadier.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Wilderness  in  the  last  advance  on  Richmond.  His 
three  sons  have  all  served,  the  youngest  having  en- 
listed at  sixteen.  Thus  every  man  in  the  family 
served ; and  the  only  married  daughter  is  the  wid- 
ow of  Colonel  Montgomery  Ritchie,  one  of  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  served  with  distinction, 
one  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  the  same  subtle 
disease  which  struck  down  Captain  Ives. 

I could  go  to  any  length,  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Americans  is  large,  and  I scarcely  know  a 
man  who  has  not  lost  some  relative  in  the  war. 
But,  apart  from  one’s  own  acquaintance,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  famous  Colonial  aud  Revolution- 
ary names  which  has  not  been  represented.  The 
Jays,  Adamses,  Schuylers,  Livingstones,  Van  Rens- 
selaers,  have  not  failed  their  country  in  her  second 
great  need ; and  have  fought  well,  and  worked  hard, 
though  the  present  holders  of  these  honored  names, 
mostly  quite  young  men,  have  not  had  time  to  reach 
their  ancestors’  places.  The  bearers  of  great  names, 

I take  it,  do  not  get  such  a start  in  the  States  as 
with  us  at  home.  A descendant  (a  grandson,  I be- 
lieve) of  Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  became  a 
general,  while  several  of  his  cousins  remained  in  low- 
er ranks.  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  killed  in  Virginia. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  excited  most  the  hopes  and 
martial  enthusiasm  of  Americans  in  h » first  months 
of  the  war  was  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  a descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Governor  John  Winthrop,  scholar, 
traveler,  poet,  athlete,  who  was  killed  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Great  Bethel,  J une  10, 1861.  A son 
of  General  Porter,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  last 
war  with  us,  fell  as  a colonel  in  the  spring  campaign 
of  1864.  Even  the  families  famous,  as  yet,  for 
wealth  only  have  not  shrunk  from  the  fighting; 
one  Astor,  at  least,  and  Cuttings,  Schermerhorns, 
Lydigs,  and  others,  having  held  their  own  in  the 
volunteer  ranks. 

Or,  let  us  come  to  names  more  familiar  than  any 
othor  Transatlantic  ones  to  us — the  Boston  group. 
Longfellow’s  young  son  (Charlie,  as  I hear  all  men 
call  him)  has  managed  to  fight  a campaign,  and  get 
badly  hit  in  Louisiana,  at  an  age  when  our  boys 
are  thinking  of  their  freshman’s  term  at  OxfonW 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (junior),  poet,  artist,  Greelr 
scholar,  virtuoso,  has  been  twice— I was  going  to 
say  killed— well,  shot  through  the  body  and  neck, 
and  again  in  the  heel;  and,  having  fought  through 
all  to  the  end  of  the  war,  is  again  busy  with  brush 
and  pen.  Olmstead  hasfought,  with  mightier  weap- 
ons  than  rifled  cannon,  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Of  four  brothers  Dwight,  two  were 
killed,  and  a third  fought  his  way  to  general.  Whit- 
tiers,  Appletons,  Lorings,  Crown  in  shields,  Dehons 
— but  I will  tax  my  readers’  pa.. once  no  longer 
with  rolls  of  names  « hich,  perhaps,  io  r,:ost  of  them, 
will  be  names,  and  nothing  more!  Let  this  last 
summing  up  ot  the  work  of  men  of  birth  and  posi- 
tion in  one  State  suffice  (I  choose  Massachusetts 
again  because,  thanks  to  Governor  Andrew,  we 
have  more  accurate  returns  as  to  her,  over  here, 
than  as  to  any  other  State).  Since  the  declaration 
of  war,  434  officers  from  Massachusetts  have  been 
killed — 9 generals,  16  colonels,  17  lieutenant-col- 
onels, 20  majors,  15  surgeons,  2 chaplains,  110  cap- 
tains, and  245  lieutenants.  Of  the  35  general  offi- 
cers from  that  State,  10  only  have  escaped  wounds. 

Of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  (the  uni- 
versity of  highest  repute  in  America),  one-tifth,  or, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  nineteen  and  some 
fraction  per  cent.,  have  served  with  the  army.  At 
Yale  College  the  percentage  has  been  even  higher. 
Conceive  a struggle  which  should  bring  one  in 
every  five  of  men  who  have  taken  degrees  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  under  fire,  and  which  should 
call  on  us,  besides  our  regular  army,  to  kdep  on  foot 
and  recruit  for  three  years  * volunteer  army  five 
times  as  large  as  our  present  one f 

Such  plain  facts  and  reti  t,  these  will,  I am 
sure,  convince  the  last  skepilc.  -If  there  be  one  left 
among  us  at  this  Yule  tide,  1865— that  New  En- 
gland has  not  spared  of  her  best  blood  in  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord,  under  the  burden  and  heat  of  which 
the  whole  North  has  reeled  and  staggered  indeed, 
but  without  ever  bating  heart  or  hope,  and  always 
gaining  fresh  power,  through  three  years  of  war 
which  have  seemed — nay,  which  have  been — a life- 
time. In  such  crises  time  is  not  measured  by  years 
or  days.  The  America  which  looked  on,  paralyzed 
and  doubtful,  when  John  Brown  prophesied  all  these 
things  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  kissing  a negro 
child  as  he  passed  along,  while  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  his  pupils  guarded  the  gibbet— the  America  of 
State  sovereignty  and  Dred  Scott  law,  in  which  the 
Gospel  news  meant  avowedly  “Good  will  to  white 
men,’’  and  abolitionism  was  loathed  as  a vulgar  and 
mischievous  fanaticism— is  as  far  behind  us  to-day 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  England  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  the  France  of  the  Regency.  What  this 
means,  for  the  Old  World  as  well  as  for  the  New,  I 
will  not  pause  to  consider.  My  estimate  might 
raise  smiles  or  provoke  criticism  among  us,  both  of 
which  (good  as  they  are  in  their  right  time  and 
place)  I am  anxiouxhere  to  avoid. 

I prefer  at  parting  to  endeavor  to  put  my  readers  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit,  the  heart,  and  conscience, 
of  the  North,  in  the  presence  of  their  astounding 
success.  I can  not  do  this  better  than  by  a glance  at 
the  Commemoration  of  the  living  and  dead  soldiers  of 
Harvard  University.  Commemoration  Day  at  Har- 
vard, in  July,  1865,  must  indeed  have  stamped  it- 
self indelibly  on  the  memories  of  all  those  sons  of 
the  first  of  American  universities  who  were  present 
at  the  gathering.  To  me,  I own,  even  the  meagre 
reports  r ne  got  over  here  in  the  American  papers 
were  uj  speakablv  touching.  The  irrepressible  joy 
of  a people  delivered,  after  years  of  stern  work  aud 
patient  waiting,  from  an  awful  burden,  almost  too 
heavy  for  mortal  shoulders  to  bear,  tempered,  as  it 
was,  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  families  of 
the  fallen,  and  a solemn  turning  to  give  glory  and 
thanks  with  full  heart  to  that  God  who  giveth  vic- 
tor and  healeth  wounded  spirits,  and  standeth 
above  His  people  as  the  shadow  of  a great  rock  in  a I 
weary  land— the  mingled  cry  pf  triumph,  and  agonv, 
and  trust,  and  love,  AHich  i4«bt  up  fW>ni  the  very  ! 


heart  of  that  meeting — must  ever,  to  my  mind,  rank 
among  the  most  noble,  the  most  sublime  pieces  of 
history  of  the  century  in  which  we  are  living.  last 
the  reader  consider  the  following  as  compared  with 
ordinary  commemoration  poetry.  The  first  is  the 
hymn  written  for  the  commemoration  service  by 
Robert  Lowell : 

“ Tliy  work,  (5  God,  goes  on  in  earth, 

With  shouts  of  war,  and  harvest  songs : 

A ready  will  is  ail  our  worth; 

To  Thee  our  Maker  all  belongs. 

“Thanks  for  our  great  aud  dear,  who  knew 
To  lavish  life  great  meeds  to  earn ; 

Our  dead,  our  living,  brave  and  true, 

To  each  who  served  Thee  in  his  turn. 

“ Show  us  true  life  as  in  Thy  Son ; 

Breathe  through  our  flesh  the  Holy  Ghost  1 
Then  earth’s  strong-holds  arc  stormed  and  Won: 
Then  man  dies  faithful  at  his  post. 

“They  crowd  behind  us  to  this  shade, 

The  youth  who  own  the  coming  years ; 

Be  never  God,  or  land,  betrayed, 

By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears!’’ 

My  second  quotation  shall  be  a stanza  from  the 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  the  best-known  member 
of  the  family,  James  Russell  Lowell,  author  of  the 
“Biglow  Papers:” 

“ Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  has  found  release ! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 

Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace. 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  1 
O Beautiful!  my  Country  I oure  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-disheveled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 

And  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse, 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare, 

Wtiat  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 

Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compart? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 

What  alt  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  tbse; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thts; 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  I” 

Was  ever  truer  or  braver  ring  struck  out  of  the 
metal  of  which  English-speaking  men  are  made  ? 
If  so,  I for  one  have  yet  to  learn  when  and  where. 
And  now  at  this  Christmas-time,  When  their  tre- 
mendous storm-cloud  has  broken  up,  and  nothing 
but  a light  streak  or  two  of  vapor  is  to  be  seen  in 
their  heavens,  let  us  seize  this  precious  moment, 
never  to  recur  again  in  their  or  our  history,  and, 
by  graceful  and  loyal  word  and  deed,  show  them 
that  we  honor,  as  it  deserves,  the  work  they  have 
done  for  the  world  since  the  election  of  1860,  and 
can  sympathize  with  their  high  hopes  for  the  future 
of  their  continent  with  no  jealousy  or  distrust,  as 
brethren  of  the  same  stock,  and  children  of  the 
same  Father. 


STAPLEFORD  GRANGE. 

I heard  the  following  narrative  at  a dinner- 
party in  a country  house  about  five  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  events  referred  to  occurred,  and  it 
was  related  to  me  by  the  chief  actress  in  it.  Cissy 
Miles — a pretty,  lady-like  girl  of  twenty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Stapleford 
Grange  is  situated : 

It  was  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Christmas* 
day,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  my  six  brothers, 
all  younger  than  myself,  and  I were  skating  on  our 
squire’s  fish-pond.  We  had  been  skating  since  din- 
ner, and  it  was  not  till  the  wintry  daylight  was  be- 
ginning to  wane  that  the  recollection  rushed  across 
me  that  I had  entirely  forgotten  to  do  a commis- 
sion my  mother  had  given  me  in  the  morning. 
This  commission  was  to  walk  to  the  Grange,  a big 
farm-bouse,  and  bespeak  some  geese  for  dinner  on 
New-Year’s  Day.  My  mother  had  said,  decidedly, 
“Those  geese  must  be  ordered  to-day,  Cissy,”  so  I 
knew  that  I should  have  to  go : although  the  Grange 
was  a mile  off,  although  it  was  very  cold,  and  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  and  although  I was  terribly 
afraid  of  a big  black  dog  which  was  chained  up  just 
in  front  of  the  Grange  back-door. 

“ Who'll  go  with  me  to  the  Grange  ?”  I called 
out,  quickly,  as  this  remembrance  occurred  to  me, 
sitting  down  and  beginning  to  unstrap  my  skates. 
“I’ve  forgotten  all  about  the  geese,  and  mamma 
said  I was  to  order  the-"  to-day.” 

No  one  answered.  day  was  Sunday, 

and  it  might  thaw  before  _ ^Veiy  boy, 

big  or  little,  seemed  laudably  desin,.  ,?ng 

the  most  of  present  opportunities. 

“I  daren’t  go  by  myself,”  I called  out,  in  a pa- 
thetic tone;  “it  would  be  quite  dark  before  I got 
home  again.” 

“ Toll  the  truth,  Cis,”  called  out  Charlie,  a quick, 
good-natured  boy  of  fifteen,  “and  say  you’re  afraid 
of  Jip.  Never  mind;  I’ll  come  with  you,  if  you 
must  go.”  And  he  joinrd  me  on  the  bank,  and 
proceeded  to  take  off  his  skates. 

Thanks  to  all  my  brothers,  I was  a pretty  good 
runner,  and  we  sped  across  the  squire’s  fields,  and 
through  the  narrow  lane  toward  the  Grange,  as  fast 
as  possible.  When  we  got  to  the  last  field,  which 
joined  the  farm-yard,  we  slackened  pace  a little, 
and  when  we  got  into  the  big  court-yard  itself  we 
were  walking  almost  slowly. 

“How  dreadfully  lonely  it  looks,  Charlie!”  1 
said,  almost  with  a shiver  at  the  desolate  aspect  ot 
the  place,  which  had  been  a grand  gentleman’s 
house  forty  years  ago,  but  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
almost  into  ruins.  “Iam  glad  I’m  not  Mrs.  John- 
son, particularly  as  she  has  no  children,  nor  any 
body  to  keep  her  company  when  Mr.  Johnson  is 
away.” 

“ Well,  don’t  yon  stop  and  prose  to  her  for  ever 
such  a time,  Cis,  do  you  hear?”  returned  Charlie, 
good-humoredly. 

Jip  did  not  greet  us  with  his  usual  noisy  welcome, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  sort  about  the  place  ! 
except  the  gabbling  of  Borne  turkeys  in  the  rear  of  j 
the  farm-buildings.  We  went  up  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  when  I turned  round,  I observed  that 
Jip’s  kennel,  which  stood  exactly  opposite,  in  a line  ' 
with  the  front  of  the  house,  was  empty. 

I “Where  can  Jip  be?”  I said ; “ I thought  they  , 
never  let  him  loose and  I walked  forward  a few 
! steps,  and  became  aware  that  the  dog's  chain  and 
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collar  were  lying  beside  the  kennel.  I stood  for  a 
moment  or  twowondering,  while  Charlie,  getting  im- 
patient at  Mrs.  Johnson’s  non-appearance,  knocked 
again  at  the  door.  Suddenly  some  marks  of  blood 
on  the  flagged  pathway  in  front  of  the  kennel  ar- 
rested my  attention. 

“ What  can  it  be,  Charlie  ?”  I said,  in  a whisper. 

“ I don't  know,”  Charlie  returned,  thoughtfully ; 
“poor  Jip  come  to  grief,  perhaps.  It’s  odd  Mrs. 
Johnson  doesn’t  come ; I think  I’ll  go  on  a voyage 
of  discovery ; stay  here  till  I come  back and  he 
pushed  the  door  further  open. 

“No,  let  me  go  too,”  1 said,  hastily,  half  fright- 
ened. I am  a coward  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

“ Well,  don’t  make  a row  then  ;”and  we  entered 
together. 

There  was  a big  blazing  fire  in  the  grate,  which 
showed  that  on  the  table  the  tea-things  were  set  for 
tea  ; the  kettle  was  hissing  away  merrily,  and  some 
tea-cakes  stood  to  keep  warm  on  a low  stand  before 
the  fire.  Every  thing  looked  snug  and  cozy.  Evi- 
dently Mrs.  Johnson  had  prepared  every  thing  ready 
for  tea  when  the  farmer  should  return  from  D 
market;  and  Was  now  gone  up  stairs  to  “clean” 
herself. 

I had  time  to  make  all  these  observations  over 
Charlie's  shoulder,  before  he  gave  a sudden  start, 
and  strode  with  a low  exclamation  to  a bundle  of 
clothes  which  lay  at  the  further  and  darker  side  of 
the  kitchen,  on  the  smooth  stone  floor.  A bundle 
of  clothes  it  looked  like,  with  Jip  lying  asleep  be- 
side it  in  a very  strange  attitude. 

I shall  never  forget  the  horror  of  the  next  mo- 
ment. Huddled  up,  evidently  in  the  attitude  in 
which  she  had  fallen,  lay  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  a gap- 
ing wound  across  her  throat,  from  which  the  blood 
was  still  trickling,  and  Jip,  with  a large  pool  of 
blood  near  his  head,  lay  dead  beside  her. 

I stood  fbr  a moment,  too,  paralyzed  with  hor- 
ror— such  intense,  thrilling  horror,  that  only  any 
one  who  has  experienced  such  a feeling  can  under- 
stand it — and  then,  with  a low  scream,  I sank  on 
the  floor,  and  put  up  my  hand  to  try  and  hide  the 
horrible  sight. 

“ Hush !”  whispered  Charlie,  sternly,  taking  hold 
of  my  hands,  and  forcibly  dragging  me  on  to  my 
feet  again;  ‘ 4 you  mustn’t  make  a sound.  Who- 
ever has  done  this  can’t  be  far  off ; you  must  run 
home,  Cissy,  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  Come !” 

He  dragged  me  to  the  door,  and  then  I turned 
sick  all  over,  and  tumbled  down  again.  I felt  as  if 
I could  not  stir  another  step. 

“It’s  no  use,  Charlie,  I can’t  stir,”  I said. 

“ Leave  me  and  go  without  me.” 

“ Nonsense ! Try  again.” 

I tried  again,  but  it  was  no  use ; my  legs  posi- 
tively would  not  move,  and  precious  time  was  being 
wasted. 

“ You  fool !”  Charlie  said,  bitterly  and  passion- 
ately. How  was  a boy  of  fifteen  to  understand  a 
woman’s  weakness?  “ Then  I must  leave  you. 
It’s  Johnson’s  money  they  no  donbt  want.  They 
wouldn’t  murder  if  they  could  help-it,  and  Johnson 
will  be  back  directly.’ 

“ Yes,  yes.  Go,”  I said,  understanding  that  he 
wanted  to  fetch  help  before  the  farmer  came.  “ I 
will  hide  somewhere.” 

“In  the  kennel  there,”  he  said,  looking  round 
quickly ; “ and  don’t  stir.” 

He  pushed  me  into  poor  murdered  Jip’s  kennel, 
and  then  he  disappeared,  and  I was  left  alone  in  the 
gathering  darkness  with  those  two  prostrate  forms 
on  the  kitchen  floor  as  my  company,  and  perhaps 
the  murderers  close  at  hand. 

I combated  the  faint  feeling  which  Charlie  could 
not  understand  by  pinching  my  arms  and  sticking 
pins  into  them,  and  after  a little  judicious  torture 
of  this  sort,  the  sick  feeling  went  off,  and  I could 
think  again.  “ I will  take  off  my  boots,  ” I thought, 
after  a moment.  “They  make  such  a noise,  and  I 
may  have  to  move,”  for  already  a glimmering  plan 
had  rushed  across  my  brain  of  how  I might  warn 
Johnson.  So  I rose  a little  from  my  crouching  posi- 
tion, unlaced  them,  and  slipped  them  off.  I had 
barely  done  this  when  I heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  the  sick  trembling  feeling  came  on  so  strongly, 
that  the  pin  torture  had  to  be  again  applied.  In  an- 
other minute  three  men  came  out  of  the  l ack  door, 
and  I could  distinctly  hear  every  word  of  their  con- 
versation. 

“ He’s  late,  I think,”  said  one.  “ If  he  doesn’t 
come  soon,  we  must  go;  that  girl’ll  be  home  soon. 

T heard  Ihe  old  woman  tell  her  not  to  stop.” 

“What’s  it  signify?”  said  another.  “We  can 
soon  stop  her  mouth.” 

“ It  isn’t  worth  so  much  blood,  Dick,”  said  the 
third.  “We’ve  only  got  fifty  pound  by  this,  and 
the  farmer’ll  not  have  more.” 

“He  ought  to  be  coming  by  now,”  said  the  first, 
anxiously,  coming  a step  or  two  nearer  the  kennel. 
“Hallo!  What’s  that?” 

The  tone  made  me  turn  sick  again.  Had  Charlie 
found  help  already?  No.  The  three  men  were 
standing  close  to  the  kennel,  and  during  the  mo- 
ment’s silence  that  followed  the  man’s  exclamation 
I remembered  that  I bad  dropped  my  muff.  I tried 
to  stop  the  hard,  quick  thumping  of  mv  heart,  which 
I felt  certain  they  must  hear,  and  then,  as  if  fasci- 
nated, I raised  my  head  from  my  knees  — for  till 
that  moment  I had  been  crouching  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  kennel— and  saw  a hairy,  fierce-looking 
face  glaring  in  at  the  entrance  of  my  hiding-place. 

I tried  hard  not  to  scream,  and  I succeeded ; but  in 
another  moment  I should  have  fainted  if  the  face 
bad  not  been  taken  away.  To  my  utter  amazement, 
as  the  face  disappeared,  its  owner  said : 

“ I thought  some  one  might  be  hiding.  That’s 
a lady’s  trumpery.  What  can  it  mean  ?” 

Evidently  I had  not  been  seen,  thanks  to  my  dark 
dress  and  the  gathering-twilight.  I breathed  freely 
now ; unless  something  very  unforeseen  occurred,  I 
was  safe. 

*'  Some  one  has  l>een,  and  ba»  ’ropppi’  if,"  a voice 
said,  quickly.  * * That’s  all  on  acc. . ; ! your  cursed 

foolery,  Dick,’  it  went  on  angrily.  Why  couldn’t  ' 
you  stop  at  the  door,  as  I told  you  ?” 

“ Well,  let’s  do  something  now,”  the  third  said, 
anxiously,  “or  we  shall  be  having  some  one  here." 

The  three  men  then  went  back  into  the  house 


again,  and  I could  hear  them  speaking  in  low  tones ; 
presently  the  voices  grew  louder,  and  they  were  evi- 
dently quarreling.  In  another  niinute  they  came 
out  again,  and  from  what  I could  hear,  they  began 
to  search  in  the  farm-buildings  and  outhouses  for 
the  owner  of  the  muff. 

“There’s  no  one  here,”  at  last  one  called  out 
“They  must  have  gone  away  again.  Go  to  the 
gate,  Bill,  and  see  if  any  body  is  coming  that  way.” 

After  a moment,  Bill  returned  to  the  other  two, 
who  were  now  standing  talking  in  low  whispers  at 
the  back  of  the  kennel,  and  said ; 

“No,  there’s  no  one  coming.”  And  my  heart 
sank  as  I thought  how  long  it  would  be  before  suc- 
cor could  arrive. 

“ The  fellow’s  late,”  one  of  the  others  said,  after 
a minute  or  two;  “but  we  had  better  be  on  the 
watch  now.  Mind,  both  of  you,  that  he’s  down 
from  his  gig  before  he  sees  us.” 

They  walked  away  uloug  the  line  of  house  to- 
ward  the  other  entrance  by  which  Mr.  Johnsor. 
would  come;  and  I,  thinking  they  had  gone  to  take 
up  their  hiding-places,  put  my  head  cautiously  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  kennel,  aud  looked  round. 

Surely  I could  reach  the  house  without  being 
• seen,  I thought,  and  if  I could  but  reach  the  big, 
ruinous  drawing-room,  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  fields  the  farmer  would  cross,  I might  be  able 
to  warn  him  back  from  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 
I must  warn  him  if  I could , it  was  too  horrible  that 
another  murder  should  be  done. 

I was  out  of  the  kerinel  and  in  the  kitchen  be- 
fore I recollected  that  I should  have  to  pass  close  to 
the  murdered  woman  before  I could  gain  the  door 
leading  into  the  hall,  which  I must  cross  to  gain 
the  drawing-room.  I shuddered  as  I passed  the  ta- 
ble and  drew  near  to  the  horrible  scene ; but,  to  my 
utter  surprise  and  no  little  terror,  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
vanished ! the  dark  gleaming  pool  of  blood  and  the 
dead  dog  were  still  there,  but  the  huddled  up  bun- 
dle of  clothes  was  gone. 

What  had  they  done  with  it?  I"  suite  of  the 
urgent  necessity  there  was  for  immediate  action,  I 
stood  motionless  for  a minute,  hesitating  to  cross  the 
dimly-lighted  hall.  Suppose  it  should  be  there.  I 
had  never  seen  death  before,  and  the  thought  of 
again  seeing  the  dead  woman  looking  so  ghastly 
and  horrible  with  that  great  gaping  wound  across 
her  throat,  was  at  that  moment  more  terrible  to  me 
than  the  thought  of  her  murderer's  return. 

While  I stood  hesitating,  a shadow  passed  across 
the  first  window,  and,  looking  up  quickly,  to  my 
horror  I saw  the  three  men  in  another  moment  pass 
the  second  window. 

I bad  no  time  for  thought.  In  another  minute 
they  would  be  in  the  kitchen.  I turned  and  fled 
down  the  passage  and  across  the  haL,  .ushing  into 
the  first  open  door,  which  happened  to  be  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  and  instinctively  half  closed  it  be- 
hind me  as  1 had  found  it.  Then  I glanced  wildly 
round  the  bare  empty  room  in  search  of  shelter. 

There  was  not  a particle  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
and  it  was  quite  empty  except  for  some  apples  on 
the  floor,  and  a few  empty  hampers  and  sacks  at 
the  farther  end.  How  could  I hide  ? 

I heard  the  footsteps  crossing  the  hall,  and  then, 
as  they  came  nearer,  with  the  feeling  of  desperation 
1 sped  noiselessly  across  the  room,  laid  down  flat 
behind  the  hampers,  and,  as  the  door  opened,  threw 
au  empty  sack  over  me.  I felt  I must  be  discovered, 
fbr  my  head  was  totally  uncovered ; and  I watched 
them  fascinated,  breathless  from  intense  terror. 
They  walked  to  the  window,  saying,  “ We  shall  see 
better  here,  ’ and  looked  out,  presently  all  exclaim- 
ing together,  “ He’s  coming  now , that  black  spot 
over  there ;”  and,  without  glancing  in  my  direction, 

( they  left  the  room  again.  I was  safe,  but  what 
could  I do  to  save  the  farmer  ? Surely  Charlie  must 
be  coming  with  help  now,  but  would  he  be  In  time  ? 
1 must  try  and  save  him,  was  the  conviction  that 
impressed  itself  upon  me  in  a lightning  thought, 
and  as  it  crossed  my  brain  1 sprang  to  the  window. 
All  thought  of  self  vanished  then  with  the  urgency 
of  what  I had  to  do.  I was  only  eager — nervously, 
frantically  eager — to  save  the  farmer’s  life. 

They  say  that  mad  people  can  do  things  which 
seem  impossible  to  sane  ones,  and  I must  have  been 
quite*  mad  with  terror  and  fright  for  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Seven  feet  below  me,  stretching  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  was  the  garden,  now  lying  in  long 
plowed  ridges,  with  the  frozen  snow  on  the  top  of 
each  of  them,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  a 
stone-wall  four  feet  high.  Beyond  this,  as  farias 
the  eye  could  reach,  extended  the  snow-covered 
fields,  and  coming  along  the  cart-road  to  the  left  was 
Mr  Johnson  in  his  gig. 

I threw  open  the  window,  making  noise  enough 
to  alarm  the  men  if  they  heard  it,  and  sprang  on  to 
the  window-ledge,  and  then,  tearing  off  my  jacket, 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and,  shutting  my  eyes, 
jumped  down.  The  high  jump  hurt  my  wrists  and 
uncovered  feet  dreadfully,  but  I dare  not  stop  a mo- 
ment. I rushed  down  the  garden,  tumbling  two  or 
three  times  in  my  progress,  and,  when  I came  to 
the  wall,  scrampled  over  it  headforemost.  The 
farmer  was  just  opening  the  gate  of  the  field  I was 
in,  and  I made  straight  toward  him,  trying  to  call 
out.  But  I could  not  utter  a word ; so  I flew  across 
the  snow,  dashed  through  the  brook,  careless  that 
the  bridge  was  a few  feet  further  down,  and  when  I 
rushed  up  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  side,  I could  only  throw 
up  my  arms  and  shriek  out  “Murder1”  just  as  a 
loud  report  rang  out  through  the  frosty  air,  and  I 
fell  forward  on  my  face. 

“And  were  you  hurt  ?”  I asked,  as  she  paused. 

“ Yes,  a little.  Look,  here  is  the  scar;”  and  she 
raised  the  flowing  fold  of  tarletane  from  her  soft 
white  arm.  and  pointed  to  a white  oval-shaped  scar. 

“ And  Mrs.  Johnson?”  I asked. 

The  girl’s  face  became  von-  grave. 

“ She  was  quite  dead.  The  men  had  put  her 
under  Ihe  dresser,  which  explains  why  1 did  not  se  > 
her  as  I passed  through  the  kitchen,  and  the  poor 
hnsbandwent  away  directly  afterward.  The  whole 
house  is  uuinhabit  d now.  Nobody  will  live  there, 
and  of  course  it  is  said  to  be  haunted.  I have  never 
been  there  since  tlia‘  day,  and  I think  I shall  never 
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two  years  later,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Princess 
Louisa  Victoiua,  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  sister  of 
Leopold,  her  father  be- 
ing the  Duke  of  Kent. — 
On  the  occasion  of  Leo- 
pold’s marriage  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  the 
British  Parliament  voted 
a large  sum  as  an  outfit 
for  himself  and  the  Prin- 
cess, and  £50,000  for  their 
joint  lives,  and  for  the 
life  of  the  survivor. 

The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  brought  to  an  end 
the  ill-assorted  union  be- 
tween Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  conflict  in  Par- 
is by  which  Louis  Phil- 
ippe succeeded  Charles 
X.  powerfully  affected  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  declared 
that  kingdom  independ- 
ent, and  ordered  Belgian 
troops  to  drive  out  the 
Dutch  from  the  country. 
The  great  Powers  united 
in  dissevering  Belgium 
from  Holland,  and  ap- 
pointed Leopold  king  of 
the  Belgians.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium 
Lord  Palmerston,  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  En- 
gland, took  a prominent 
part.  The  Belgian  Con- 
gress, out  of  gratitude  to 
the  French  nation,  as  the 
only  power  giving  mate- 
rial aid  in  freeing  the 
country  from  the  Dutch, 
had  elected  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  to  the  throne. 
The  great  Powers  gener- 
ally. and  England  in  par- 
ticular, objected  to  this 
arrangement,  and  hence 
the  appointment  of  Leo- 
pold. The  latter  was 
elected  June  4,  1831.  A 
war  followed  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  but 
France  sent  50,000  men 
to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
and  a treaty  was  signed 
in  October,  in  which  Hol- 
land recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium.  In 
the  following  year  Leo- 
pold married  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  French 
king.  When,  in  1848, 
Louis  Philippe  was 
driven  from  the  French 
throne,  tlu-re  was  great 
excitement  in  Belgium, 
and  a cry  was  raised  for 
a republic.  Leopold  met 
this  crisis  with  dignity, 
disarming  his  opponents 
by  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. Subsequently  his 
reign  was  a tranquil  one, 
the  thief  difficulties  of 
his  position  arising  from 


No  event  in  European 
history  has  been  the  sub- 
|ject  ef  greater  comment, 
or  the  occasion  of  more 
profound  speculation, 
than  the  death  of  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium, 
which  occurred  Decem- 
ber 10, 1865.  We  give  on 
this  page  a portrait  of 
King  Leopold,  and  also 
one  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

The  death  of  President 
Lincoln,  of  Palmer- 
ston, and  of  King  Leo- 
pold were  the  three  great 
obituaries  of  the  year  late- 
ly ended.  Lincoln  died 
by  an  act  of  violence,  hut 
both  Lord  Palmerston 
and  King  Leopold  lived 
to  a ripe  old  age,  and 
their  deaths,  though  of 
so  great  significance,  had 
been  long  expected.  — 
Leopold  was  a Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  and  uncle 
to  Prince  Albert,  con- 
sort of  the  British  Queen. 
He  was  born  December 
16,  1790,  and  had  thus 
nearly  completed  his  sev- 
enty-fifth year.  He  was 
the  husband  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  was, 
moreover,  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  prin- 
cipal thrones  of  Europe. 
He  had  latterly  been  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the 
whole  family  of  sover- 
eigns. His  second  wife 
was  a daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  a 
friend  and  confidant  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  was  related  to  the 
Russian,  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, Italian,  and  Portu- 
guese royal  families,  and 
the  Empress  of  Mexico  is 
his  daughter.  His  an- 
cestors were  the  famous 
Electors  Frederick  and 
John,  who  had  protected 
Luther  from  the  wrath 
of  the  priesthood  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 
Princess  Charlotte,  his 
first  wife,  was  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain , and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  Leopold 
would  hold  the  same  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the 
English  throne  which  at 
a later  day  was  so  ad- 
mirably filled  by  his 
nephew,  Prince  Albert. 
The  Princess  Charlotte 
died  in  childbed  in  1817. 
The  event  cast  a deep 
gloom  over  the  nation. 
QueenVicroRiA  was  born 
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the  conflict  between  the  Church  party  and  the  Lib- 
erals. 

And  this  leads  ns  directly  to  the  prospect  open  to 
his  successor,  Leopold  II.  This  Litter  prince  is 
somewhat  inexperienced,  he  having  hacl  no  partici- 
pation with  public  affairs  heretofore,  on  account  of 
his  well-known  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Church 


exist  at  all,  from  internal  dissensions  rather  than 
from  external  aggression  on  the  part  of  other  pow- 
ers. There  is  now  a lull  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium— 
but  at  any  moment  the  storm  may  open,  and  the 
affairs  of  that  country  become  again  the  subject  of 
foreign  concern — it  may  bo  of  foreign  intervention, 
and  perchance  of  another  European  war. 


party.  What  future  complications  there  may  be 
growing  out  of  the  succession  of  Leopold  II.  to  the 
throne  we  know  not.  We  only  know  that  the  new 
king  has  entered  upon  his  reign  in  the  mklst  of  a 
popular  applause  apparently  sincere,  and  with  the 
expression  toward  him  of  the  good-will  of  the  princi- 
pal reigning  heads  of  Europe— expressions  apparent- 


ly equally  sincere  with  those  made  by  his  own  peo- 
ple. But  in  either  case  these  expressions  have  been 
made  while  yet  the  late  king  had  not  been  buried, 
and  are  in  great  measure  a tribute  to  the  wise  and 
temperate  reign  of  the  latter.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  difficulties  which  arc  likely  here- 
after to  disturb  Belgium  will  arise,  if  they  should 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

OuR  “ cold  snap”  has  come  and  gone.  An  old-fashioned 
‘‘January  thaw”  is  threatening  to  follow  in  its  wake. 
But  since  change  is  the  ord<  r of  all  things,  none  can  fore- 
tell wliat  a day  may  bring  forth,  whether  ice  or  “ slosh." 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  8th  of  January,  1866, 
Btands  out  as  the  cold  day  in  half  a century.  Not  since 
1306  lias  the  temperature  lieen  so  low  in  this  vicinity.  A 
few  times  within  that  period  the  mercury  has  fallen  below 
zero;  but  on  the  recent  memorable  Monday  it  run  away 
down  to  from  seven  to  fifteen  degrees  below  the  cipher, 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

This  terrible  blnst  fiom  the  Frigid  Zone  swept  over  the 
goo  l people  of  New  York  so  suddenly  that  they  congealed 
even  in  closest  proximity  to  a bright  coal  fire,  and  forgot 
that  water-pipes  were  somewhat  sensitive  also.  Alas  l 
what  a dismal  groan  the  astonished  housewife  gave  as  Bhe 
found  no  Croton  for  her  morning  ablutions. 

‘‘  My  dear,”  says  she,  with  chattering  teeth,  to  her  spouse, 
who  is  still  enveloped  in  blankets  and  comfortables — “ My 
dear,  all  our  water-pipes  are  frozen— do  wake  up.” 

But  he  might  be  frozen  too  for  all  the  Oppression  she 
can  make  upon  him ; and  so  she  energetically  rouses  to 
action — and  summons  the  plumbers— floors  ure  ripped  up, 
walls  are  pulled  down,  the  offending  pipes  are  reached. 
But  nature  must  be  left.  In  many  cases,  to  work  her  own 
cure , which  will  be  announced  in  due  season  by  over- 
powering floods.  Breakfast,  in  such  circumstances,  is  a 
difficult  problem. 

‘•My  love,”  says  the  good  man  of  the  house,  with  a 
spasmodic  effort  to  speak  mildly,  and  wrapping  his  double- 
lined  dressing  gown  about  him  closer,  “ What  shall  we 
dc  ? The  water  all  frozen— the  milkman  non  est— and  l 
have  just  discovered  that  the  key  of  the  wine-closet  is 
missing?” 

But  woman’s  ingenuity  in  time  solves  or  dissolves  this 
difficulty,  and  paterfamilias,  having  satisfied  his  appetite, 
complaisantiy  betakes  himself  to  his  newspaper.  Only 
those  who  are  compelled  venture  out  to  expose  ears  and 
noses  to  the  affectionate  salutes  of  Jack  Frost.  Close  to 
the  fire  as  possible ; and  fiercely  though  it  burns  it  makes 
little  impression  on  the  circumjacent  air.  Evening  brings 
a new  vexation— the  gas  won't  burn,  and  candles  must  he 
substituted. 

But  these  comparatively  slight  annoyances,  which  the 
recent  “cold  snnp”  brought  to  homes  where  comfort  and 
luxury  usually  dwell,  were  nothing  to  the  fearful  suffering 
of  the  multitude  of  half-clad,  half-fed  poor.  While  many 
shivered  cxmplainingly  before  the  glowing  grate,  many 
more  were  moaning  for  lack  of  fire  and  food. 

“ Young  America,”  however,  never  gave  n thought  to 
suffering  or  poverty  but  regarded  it  as  capital  fun  to 
hare  every  thing  freeze  up.  He  had  hut  one  idea, 
namely,  skating— and  that  produced  a state  of  mental  ex- 
hilaration quite  overwhelming.  Even  before  the  weather 
had  comfortably  moderated  the  various  lakes  and  ponds  in 
Central  Park  and  vicinity  were  thronged  with  young  folks. 
But  when  a bright,  mild,  sunny  day  came  crowds  of  both 
sexes,  old  and  young,  flocked  to  the  ice— to  see,  or  to  be 
seen.  The  Central  Park  ponds  presented  the  appearance 
of  a gay  carnival.  Experienced  Bkaters  shot  across  th 
glassy  surface  with  admirable  grace,  or  drew  all  eyes  by 
performing  wonderful  gyrations  and  fancy  figures , while 
novices,  who  felt  as  if  “ treading  on  eggs,”  kept  near  the 
shore,  and  made  merry  over  their  own  downlalla.  Here 
pnd  there  were  couples  skating  together  with  ease  and 
dexterity.  Many  little  lads  and  lasses  were  scarcely  ou< 
done  by  ” children  oi  larger  growth.”  One  little  miss,  not 
more  than  ten  years  old,  attracted  special  attention  oil  ac- 
count of  her  very  graceful  movments,  as  also  from  her 
picturesque  attire— a bright,  cashmere  dress,  black  velvet 
basque,  (rimmed  with  lur,  and  Jockey  ha*  to  match. 

In  this  connection  we  can  uot  forbear  a criticism  upon 
the  dress  of  many  of  the  ladies  who  indulge  in  this  de- 
lightful and  healthful  exercise.  A long  skirt  either  with 
or  without  crinoline — some  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
laying  aside  the  last  mentioned  article — is  inconvenient. 
The  dress  must  be  looped  up.  But  the  present  style  of 
crinoline,  having  such  an  immense  circumference,  is  very 
ungraceful,  especially  if  two  are  skating  together;  ami 
not  unfrequently  results  in  an  undesired  expose.  A small 
crinoline  only  is  suitable  In  skating.  But  really  we  can 
aot  see  why  the  common  gymnastic  dress,  worn  in  class 
by  ladies,  would  not  form  an  appropriate,  convenient,  and 
tasteful  costume.  We  suggest  this  to  the  fair  skaters  as  >■ 
matter  for  consideration  while  they  are  waiting  for  the 
“ ball”  to  be  “ up”  ngnin. 

Young  ladies  had  better  be  a little  shy  of  making  hasty 
acquaintances  every  where. 

A nice  young  man  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  other  day  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  a young  lady  on  the  ice,  and 
shortly  after  stole  her  skates,  which  she  had  permitted 
him  to  assist  her  in  taking  off. 

There  is  an  ice-house  at  Lyon’s  Falls,  New  York,  which 
has  not  been  empty  for  twenty  years,  nor  has  a pound  of 
ice  been  put  into  it.  The  building  is  constructed  after  the 
ordinary  method,  and  when  it  is  designed  to  fill  it,  a rose 
jet  la  plnced  upon  the  water-pipe,  and  as  the  water  comes 
through  it  is  chilled  and  drops  into  the  ice-house,  where  it 
forms  in  one  solid  mass. 

If  this  is  really  a practical  method  of  filling  ice-houses, 
why  do  no’  "...  dealers  adopt  it  generally?  Wo  should 
think  it  might  enable  them  to  supply  ice  next,  summer  at 
cheaper  rates  than  they  have  done  for  a few  years  past. 

QtnTB  a Difference!—1 The  Savannah  Republican  of 
date  some  two  weeks  since,  says : 

“ Are  W6  ever  to  have  a cold  day  in  Savannah  during 
the  winter  season  again?  Was  not  Clnistraas-day  last 
more  like  the  Fourth  of  July  from  the  excessive  heat? 
Wood-cutters  are  complaining  bitterly  at  how  dull  business 
is,  for  nobody  will  buy  firewood.  Nothing  but  the  lightest 
summer  clothing  is  worn,  and  our  charming  Southern 
belle1  go  to  church  with  their  hr  ght  faces  enshrouded 
with  many  bright  flowers  in  their  summer  hats.  In  the 
evening,  all  the  gentlemen  are  out  on  the  piazzas,  for  the 
m „-t  part  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  bare-headed,  quietly 
-oinking  their  cigars.” 

lleve  is  an  original  method  of  settling  matrimonial  dif- 
ficulties : 

A couple  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  had  lived 
together  for  ten  years,  supposing  themselves  married.  Dif. 
Acuities  having  arisen,  oue  applied  to  the  court  for  a di- 
vorce. Upon  investigation  it  was  found  out  that  they  had 
never  be- n legally  married.  Like  sensible  people,  they 
gave  up  the  idea  of  a divorce  and  were  married. 

Not  every  body,  however,  can  apply  the  same  remedy ; 
and  when  the  knot  is  found  to  be  legally  and  carefully 
tied,  some  people  find  wonderful  reasons  for  trying  to  cut 
it  I For  example: 

A wife  in  San  Francisco  lately  put  a petition  for  divorce 
in  the  court  on  the  ground  that  hi  r husband  was  a “ con- 
founded fool."  The  judge,  who  was  an  old  bachelor, 
wouldn’t  admit  the  plea,  because  every  man  would  be  li- 
able to  the  same  imputation  who  gets  married. 

A man  in  Unity,  N.  H.  [He  certainly  did  not  dwell  in 
unity],  recently  separated  from  his  wife  because  she  used  a 
pound  often  a week.  He  said  he  had  talked  to  her  with 
oil  the  eloquence  of  » Cicero.  bul  without  avail. 

It  may  be  invidious:  w make  a selection  from  the  nu- 
merous advertisements  that  present  methods  of  relief  to 


discontented  couples.  But,  really,  the  following  bears 
such  an  air  of  high-minded  candor  that  our  readers  can 
not  fail  to  appreciate  it  for  what  it  is  worth  1 

Divorces  (Stained  withoit  publicity  in 

he  different  Stales ; all  other  law  business  attended 
to  on  the  square. 

A California  editor,  speaking  of  the  complaints  by  bis 
readers  that  he  don't  publish  all  the  local  items  they  de- 
sire to  see,  justly  observes  that  it  is  often  their  own  faulty 
in  not  sending  the  facts.  He  says  he  don’t  like  to  publish 
a birth  after  the  child  is  weaned,  a marriage  after  the 
honey-moon  is  over,  or  the  death  of  a man  after  his  widow 
is  married  again. 

A good  story  is  told  illustrative  of  business  enterprise 
in  country  towns : 

A grocer  from  an  adjoining  village  sent  his  clerk  to  New 
London,  one  morning  last  summer,  with  a bag  of  green 
corn  to  dispose  of.  The  young  man  was  gone  all  day,  and 
at  night  returned  with  his  bag  of  green  corn  ou  his  shoul- 
der, and  dumped  it  ou  the  floor  with  liie  remark : “ There’s 
your  green  corn,  go  and  sell  it  yourself—  1 can't.”  “Why," 
said  the  grocer,  “haven't  you  sold  any?”  “Sold  any? 
No,"  said  he,  “ I’ve  been  all  over  New  London  with  it, 
and  nobody  said  any  thing  about  green  corn.  Two  or 
three  fellows  asked  me  what  I'd  got  in  my  bag,  and  I told 
’em  'twas  none  of  their  business.” 

How  ingenious  women  are)  Their  ready  tact  is  equal 
to  any  emergency. 

Whisky  is  said  to  be  smuggled  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  in  this  wise*  Women  hold  in  their  arms 
something  resembling  in  shape  aud  size  real  live  “ ba- 
bies,” but  that,  on  examination,  the  babies  turn  out  to  be 
tin  cases  containing  from  three  to  five  gallons  ot  whisky. 
And,  to  give  the  thing  point,  we  are  told  that,  the  other 
day,  thirty-two  such  women  with  such  babies  were  found 
in  one  railway  train  going  across  the  line,  and  that  thirty 
of  them  were  arrested,  and  over  100  gallons  oi  whisky  se- 
cured. 

A lady- smupler,  the  other  day,  had  a pint  flask  of  bran- 
dy extracted  from  the  leg  of  her  stocking : 

The  London  Illustrated  -Vet os  of  the  World  has  a good 
story  of  a poetical  horse. 

A gentleman  traveling  witli  hie  wife  in  Ireland,  came 
one  day,  in  the  course  ol  hie  rambles,  to  the  town  of  Wick- 
low. On  quitting  the  train  he  was  bosh  ged  by  a multi- 
tude of  carmen,  eagerly  begging  for  the  honor  of  his  pa- 
tronage. Each  urged  his  own  suit  tolhe  utmost,  ono  man 
observing,  “ Och,  shure  and  faith,  your  Honor,  take  my 
car,  for  the  horse  is  the  most  poetical  of ’em  all.”  Struck 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  inducement,  the  gentleman  en- 
gaged him.  In  due  time  the  car  was  loaded,  gentleman, 
wife,  luggage,  and  Paddy  safely  mounted.  Soon  after  start- 
ing, the  gentleman  ob-erved  that  the  horse  was  very  lame, 
and  that  the  rate  of  progress  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  After  a few  minutes'  silence, 
lie  turned  to  the  driver,  and  said,  “Now,  Paddy,  why  did 
you  say  your  horse  was  the  most  poetical  of  them  all?" 
“ Och. "shure  and  faith,  your  Honor,  and  don’t  lie  go  much 
more  in  imagination  tluui  in  reality  f" 

Here  is  an  item  lor  those  who  have  been  following  Wil- 
kie Collins’s  novel,  “ Armadale,”  in  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Magazine : 

“There  is  a vessel  lying  at  present  at  the  Huskisson 
Dock  (Liverpool)  called  the  Armadale..  On  Saturday  a 
ship-keeper  employed  thereon  was  found  lying  dead.  On 
Sunday  another  keeper,  appointed  in  his  place,  was  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  in  a dying  condition  ; and  yester- 
day another  man  was  found  dead  cu  board.” 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Parisian  ladies  incessant  en- 
deavors are  made  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  waists  into 
“ Empire”  dimensions,  and  to  draw  the  skirts  tighter  and 
tighter  round  the  body.  “My  only  hope,”  as  a French 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day,  while  deploring  these  un- 
becoming tendencies,  “lies  in  the  good  taste  of  the  Em- 
press, who  is  becoming  too  stcat  to  look  well  in  short 
waists."  Now,  as  we  must  all  know  that  an  Empress 
looks  well  in  any  thing  she  wishes  to  introduce.  1 think 
the  •'  hope”  very  groundless  and  slight. 

The  leading  Parisian  dress-makers  have  lieen  fully  oc- 
cupied ot-late  in  preparing  Court  mourning. 

Many  new  materials  are  now  considered  suitable  for 
mourning,  which  formerly  were  only  to  be  seen  in  colors. 
Such  are  the  Indou  crepes  striped  with  black  satin,  and 
when  the  mourning  is  about  to  be  laid  aside,  pearl-gray 
Indou  crepe,  striped  with  black,  makes  up  into  a very 
stylish  toilet. 

A high  crfpe  dress  is  considered  the  most  dressy  toilet 
for  day  wear,  and  the  low  crepe  for  evening  wear. 

For  evening  dress  the  crepe  lisse,  striped  with  satin,  is 
much  admired  : ci  ipe , striped  witli  silver,  is  also  made  in 
black;  it  looks  vei-y  sombre,  but  in  gray  or  mauve  it  has 
an  exceedingly  pretty  effect.  Steel  stars  are  in  vogue  for 
decorating  mourning  dresses,  and  black  silk  cords  beaded 
with  steel  are  used  for  looping  up  black  skirts.  For  the 
first  or  deepest  mourning,  jet  ornaments  only  are  worn, 
and  black  velvet  coronets,  studded  with  jet cameos,  linked 
together  witli  jet  chains,  are  almost  the  only  head-dress 
which  the  milliners  have  invented  for  the  present  court 
mourning. 

Very  few  flowers  are  used  for  the  mourning  bonnets ; 
pansies  and  narcissi  made  in  black  velvet  are  occasionally 
to  be  seen  arranged  as  a wreath  round  the  crown  of  an 
Empire  crepe  bonnet,  but  they  are  the  exceptions  Crepe 
plaits  round  black  terry  bonnets,,  jet  stars  in  black  tulle 
bonnets,  bands  of  black  pheasant  or  ostrich  feathers  in  vel- 
vet— such  are  the  popular  trimmings.  The  most  coquet- 
tish mourning  bonnets  are  made  of  crepe  lisse  in  puffings, 
trimmed  with  a veil  of  trips  lisse  fringed  with  jet,  and 
tied  with  wide  gros  grain  ribbon,  starred  at  the  ends  witli 
jet 

England  certainly  excelB  America  in  one  respect.  We 
never  heard  of  our  thieves  being  so  religiously  inclined  as 
the  following  incident  would  indicate: 

A well-known  thief  stole  a horse-collar  at  Liverpool  re- 
cently, and  was  caught  flagrante  delicto  in  the  street.,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  burst  out  into  prayer.  The  police- 
officer  decorously  waited  a few  niinuteB,  but  finding  that 
the  prayer  seemed  to  be  interminable  cut  it  short  by  walk- 
ing his  prisoner  off  to  jail. 


ASPINWALL  AND  THE  PANAMA 
RAILROAD. 

Thk  sea-port  town  of  Aspinwall,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Granada,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  Atlan- 
tic terminus  of  the  Panama  Railroad  by  which  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  in  a few  hours  to  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
quite  a new  place,  having  been  founded  on  February 
29,  1852,  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and 
named  after  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  with  the  sanction  of  the  New  Granadian 
Government.  The  houses  aro  built  on  the  low, 
swampy  island  cf  Manzanilla,  which  is  about  a 
square  mile  in  extent,  but  little  more  tha;;  an  eighth 
part  of  its  surface  is  yet  cleared.  As  opportunity 
offers  truck-loads  of  ballast  are  brought  down  and 
the  swampy  ground  is  gradually  filled  in,  but  this 
process  is  a very  slow  one.  When  completed,  how- 
ever, Manzanilla  ought  to  present  a solid  surface. 
1 here  is  no  fresh  water  on  the  island . and  all  the 
water  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants has  to  be  carefully'  collected  from  the  rainfall 
or  brought  in  pipes  from  the  mam  land.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  place  is  the  railroad,  with  a num- 
ber of  hot  Is  and  liars,  which  thrive  amazingly.  The 
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streets  are  filthy,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  town. 
The  roadstead  or  port  of  Aspinwall  is  very  exposed ; 
between  the  months  of  October  and  March  tremen- 
dous northers  visit  the  coast,  and  commit  great 
havoc  among  the  wharfs  and  shipping. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  starting  of  the 
train  on  the  Panuma  railroad,  for  Panama,  in  the 
early  morning.  This  railroad  was  constructed  by 
an  American  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  American  energy  and  perse- 
verance. It  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  finished 
in  five  years,  being  the  first  railway  ever  under- 
taken in  a tropical  country.  Its  length  is  forty- 
seven  miles  and  a half,  and  the  charge  (there  is  no 
distinction  of  class)  is  over  fifty  cents  a mile— the 
most  expensive  railway  traveling  in  the  world. 
The  fortunate  shareholders  receive  a dividend  of 
20  per  cent.,  but  much  more  is  earned.  Each  pas- 
senger is  allowed  50  pounds  of  luggage,  and  has  to 
pay  five  cents  for  any  excess.  Freight  is  equally' 
dear.  The  time  of  crossing  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  is  about  four  hours.  The  rolling-stock  is 
American,  and  the  carriages  are  acknowledged  by 
Englishmen  to  be  an  improvement  on  those  of  the 
English  railways. 


FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

There  is  no  particular  change  to  chronicle  in 
the  fashions— if  any'  thing,  the  robes  get  rather 
longer  and  the  “ casaques”  shorter.  The  latter  are 
either  trimmed  with  fur  or  lavishly  embroidered 
with  braid.  Bonnets  have  undergone  no  change. 
“ Bottines’"  are  made  to  come  higher  up  than  ever, 
and  are  generally  trimmed  with  sable,  astrakan,  or 
swansdown. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  1.  Ball-dress  of  pink  silk,  looped  up  at  the  sides 
with  black  velvet  ribbon,  and  bordered  with  three  rows 
of  tulle  terminated  with  a dentelle.  The  jupe  is  of  white 
tulle. 

No.  2.  Morning  robe  of  silk,  with  epaulets  of  the  same. 
The  head-dress  is  of  simple  lace. 

No.  3.  Evening-dress  made  for  the  Princess  de  Mettor- 
uich.  Blue  satin  tunic  bordered  with  a passementerie 
composed  of  two  rows  of  ribbon  with  embroidered  tulle 
between ; the  belt  and  trimming  of  the  corsage  of  the 
same  material.  The  jupe  is  of  white  tulle  ornamented 
with  silver  crescents.  The  under  jupe,  which  is  of  silk 
the  same  as  the  tunic,  is  fluted  at  the  bottom.  The  coif- 
fure consists  of  a bandelette,  with  bows  of  blue  satin  and 
a diamond  star. 

No.  4.  Toilet  worn  by  the  Princess  do  Metternich  at 
the  wedding  of  Princess  Anna  Murat.  Robe  of  white  silk 
striped  with  green.  Cosaque  of  green  satin  witli  long 
band  of  the  same  material.  Both  casaque  and  jupe  are 
trimmed  with  gray  marabout  fur.  White  bonnet,  trimmed 
witli  light  green  velvet,  with  ostrich  feather  fastened  by 
a gold  butterfly  set  with  precious  stones. 

Child's  Dress.— Frock  of  black  moire.  Jacket  of  black 
silk  velvet,  trimmed  with  astrakan.  Hat  likewise  of  vel- 
vet, with  black  cameo  ornaments  and  a red  feather. 

The  casaques  and  robes  represented  in  the  engraving 
are  from  the  establishment  of  Worth  dc  Bobergh,  Rue  de 
la  Paix;  the  bonnet  and  coiffure  are  from  Mdme.  Hofei’s, 
Rue  de  la  Paix ; and  the  head-dress  of  the  morning  toilet 
is  from  Mdme.  Alexandrine's,  Rue  d'Antin. 


THE  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 

Axe  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2, 500,000. 

Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whoie  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 

Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

X3T  Thr  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  CO  -pic- 
ture morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  n gardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what  you  can  get  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 


The  Excellences  of  Bornett’s  Prepara- 
tions have  secured  such  a reputation  that  com- 
ments are  unnecessary. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  find  a variety  of  use- 
ful information  in  ‘ Burnett’s  Floral  Hand- 
Book”  for  1866,  embracing,  among  other  things, 
the  most  complete  dictionary  of  the  Language  of 
Flowers  ever  published,  as  well  as  a descriptive  list 
of  the  choice  preparation^ of  this  House.  It  will 
be  distributed  gratuitously. — Boston  Journal,  De- 
cember 8. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors.  . 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  medicines,  perfumery, 
fancy  goods,  and  groceries. 


Wht  is  it?— Why  do  people  ?c  crowd  the  rooms  of  the 
Colton  Dental  Association?  Six  reasons.  First  Be- 
cause they  originated  the  use  of  the  gas,  and  ought  to 
know  how  to  make  and  administer  it.  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Second.  Because  they  hat  e administered  it  to  9000 
patients  without  the  first  failure  or  accident,  aud  there- 
fore have  9000  advertisers.  Third.  Because  they  do  no- 
thing but  extract  teeth,  and  eoutant  experience  enables 
them  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner.  Fourth.  Because  near- 
ly all  the  best  dentists  in  the  city  recommend  their  pa- 
tients to  them.  Fifth.  Because  they  make  the  gas  fresh 
every  day.  Sixth.  Because  they  agree  to  make  no  charge 
if  they  cause  any  pain. 

Their  office  is  at  19  and  30  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALENTINES ! VALENTINES ! 

NEW  STYLES,  NEW  DESIGNS,  NEW  MOTTOES, 
NEW  STOCK. 

$10,  $20,  $30,  $40,  and  $50  lots  always  on  hand. 
Send  in  your  orders  at  once  to  the  VALENTINE  DE- 
POT of  T.  W.  STRONG,  98  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

GOLDEN  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

For  the  Bath  and  Toilet. 

Fob  Sale  by  Druggists. 

LINDLKY  M.  ELKINTON,  Manufacturer, 

116  Margaretta  Street,  Philadelphia. 

_144^c6mICVALEN  TINE  s 

Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1.  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14 
Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Circulars  free. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

You  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  Call  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body  Or 
a sample  sent  free  by  mail  for  50c.  that  retails  easily  for  $6, 
by  K.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


Two  for  60  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 6 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  witli  a 
Silver  Napltln  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  aa 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 

Or,  if  nearer  you,  36  South  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or 
83  and  85  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliablf.  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctlyconstructedonthe  mostapprovtd 
Scientific  Principles.  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  wiio  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Hoy- 
al  Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  ou  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entirely  unlike  our  g nuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMERK  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wonderful!  Wonder!— Full  instructions,  by  which  a 
person  can  master  the  great  art  of  ventriloquism  bv  a few 
hours’  practice.  Satisfaction  given,  or  money  refunded. 
Sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Address  M.  A.  Jaggers,  Calhoun,  111. 

AGENTS  ALWAYS  WANTED 

Circulars  free.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14Cham- 
bers  St.,  New  York.  Big  chance  for  Agents. 

Chapped  Hands  and  Pace, 

SORE  LIPS,  CHILBLAINS,  &c._ HKGEM  AN  & CO.’S 
CAMPHOR -ICE  WITH  GLYCKRINE  cures  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  immediately,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  the  coldest  weather.  Sold  by  druggists.  Pri  e 
25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  for  35  cents.  HEGEA1AN  <fc  CO,, 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


$1,000,000  Worth 


Central  Park 

SKATING  and  POCKET 

LANTERN. 

No  person  should  skate 
after  dark  without  this 
Lantern,  enabling  the  Ska- 
ter to  discern  and  avoid 
bad  spots  in  the  ice. 

It  is  adapted  for  any 
othet  purpose. 

Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1  00. 
BERESDSOHN  BROS., 
103  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 


Watcnes,  Jewelry,  and  Silverware. 

To  be  disposed  of  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard 
to  value,  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  receive . 

100  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches each  $125  00 

500  Silver  Watches each  $20  00  to  35  00 

10,000  Gold  Pens  and  Silver  Cases. . « 5 00  to  8 00 

And  a large  assortment  of  Jewelry  and  Silverware  of 
every  description.  The  method  of  disposing  of  these  goods 
at  ONE  DOLLAR  each  is  as  follows: 

Certificates,  naming  each  article  and  its  value,  are 
placed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  well  mixed.  One  ol  these 
envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  26  cents ; five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5. 


“tetfiSfclCcn'i-H-, 


O.  Box  4270,  New  York. 
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Holiday  Presents. 

GREAT  SALE  of 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  DIAMOND  RINGS,  &C. 
One  Million  Dollars’  Worth ! 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  AT 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH ! 

Without  regard  to  value ! ! Not  to  be 
paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  receive  I ! ! 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES! 
All  to  be  sold  at  One  Dollar  Each ! ! 

300  Musical  Boxes,  each $20  to  $150 

160  “ 14  with  Bells  and  Castiueta  200  “ 500 

600  Silrer  Teapots  and  Coffee  Urns 20  “ 60 

500  11  Chafing  Dishes 30  “ 100 

1000  “ Ice  Pitchers 20“  50 

2500  “ Syrup  Cups  with  Salvers 20“  50 

6000  “ Goblets  and  Drinking  Cups 5“  50 

3000  “ Castors 15  “ 60 

r000  “ Fruit,  Card  and  Cake  Baskets . 20  “ 60 

00  Dozen  Silver  Tea  Spoons,  per  dozen. . 10  “ 20 

. . jl>  “ “ Table  Spoons  and  forks, 

per  dozen 20  u 40 

2b  Gents' Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches..  50“  15o 
25o  Ladies  Gold  and  Enameled  Hunting- 

Case  .Vetches 35  “ TO 

500  Gents'  Hunting-Case  Silver  Watches.  35  “ 70 

200  Diamo  ,d  Kings 50  “ 100 

6.000  Gold  Vest  end  Neck  Chains 4 “ 30 

3.0  H)  Gold  Oval  l>  .nd  Bracelets 4 “ 8 

8.000  Jet  and  Gola  Bracelets 6 “ 10 

2.000  Chatelaine  < aaina  and  Guard  Chains  5 “ * 20 

7.000  Solitaire  at  j Gold  Brooches 4 “ 10 

5.000  Coral,  Opal,  and  Emerald  Brooches. . . 4 “ 8 

6.000  Mosaic,  Jet,  Lava,  and  Florentine  Ear 

Drops 4 “ 8 

7,500  Coral,  Opal,  and  Emerald  Ear  Drops.  4 “ 6 

4.000  California  Diamond  Breast-Pins 2 50  “ 10 

3.000  Gold  Fob  and  Vest  Watch  Keys 2 60  “ 8 

4.000  Fob  and  Vest  Ribbon  Slides 3 “ 10 

6.000  Sets  of  Solitaire  Sleeve  Buttons,  Studs, 


etc.  . 


3.000  Gold  Thimbles,  Pencils,  etc 4 “ 6 

10,000  Miniature  Lockets 2 60  “ 10 

4.000  “ “ Magic  Spring 10  “ 20 

5. 000  Gold  Toothpicks,  Crosses,  etc. 2“  8 

5.000  Plain  Gold  Rings 4 “ 10 

6.000  Chased  Gold  Rings 4 “ 11 

10,000  Stone  Set  and  Signet  Rings 2 60  “ 10 

10,  00  California  Diamond  Rings 2 “ 10 

7,500  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry — Jet  and^Gold  . . 5 “ 16 

6.000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry— Cameo,  Pearl, 

Opal,  and  other  stones 4 “ 15 

10,000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  Extension-Holders 

and  Pencils 4 “ 10 

10,000  Gold  Pens  and  Gold-Mounted  Holders  6 “ 10 

5.000  Gold  Pens  and  Gold  Extension-Holders  15  “ 25 

6, uOO  Ladies*  Gilt  and  J.  t Buckles 5“  15 

5,000  Ladies’ Gilt  and  Jet  Hair  Bars  and  Balls  5 “ 10 

ARRaNDALE  & CO.,  Manufacturers’  Agents,  No.  167 
Broadway,  New  York,  announce  that  all  of  the  above  list 
of  goods  will  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  Each. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  stagnation  of  trade  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  through  the  war  hav- 
ing cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton,  a large  quantity  of  valua- 
ble Jewelry,  originally  intended  for  the  English  market, 
has  been  sent  off  for  sale  in  this  country,  and  MUST  BE 
SOLD  AT  ANY  SACRIFICE! 

Under  these  circumstances,  ARRANDALE  & CO.,  act- 
ing as  Agents  for  the  principal  European  Manufacturers, 
have  resolved  upon  a Great  Gift  Apportionment , to  be 
divided  according  to  the  following  regulations : 

Certificates  of  the  various  articles  art  put  into  envelopes 
indiscriminately,  sealed  up;  and,  when  ordered,  are  taken 
out  without  regard  to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  show- 
ing no  favoritism.  On  receipt  of  the  certificate  you  will 
see  what  you  are  to  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  op- 
tion to  send  the  dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  Pur- 
chasers may  thus  obtain  a Gold  Watch,  Diamond  Ring, 
or  any  Set  of  Jewelry  on  our  lisffor  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  25  cents  for  Certificate. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail  we  shall  charge  for  forward- 
ing the  < ertlficates,  paying  postage,  and  doing  the  busi- 
ness, 25  cents  each,  which  must  be  enclosed  when  the  Cer- 
tificate is  sent  for.  Five  certificates  will  be  sent  for  $1 ; 
eleven  for -$2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five  for  $10 ; one  hun- 
dred for  $15. 

What  the  “Press”  say  of  us. 

The  Lafayette  (Indiana)  Daily  Courier,  March  18, 18u5, 
says:  A better  selected,  more  varied  or  fashionable  as- 
sortment of  jewelry  can  not  be  found  on  the  Continent 
than  Arrandale  * Co.  are  now  offering.  Messrs.  Arran- 
dale  & Co.  occupy  a high  position  in  commercial  circles  as 
men  entirely  above  the  common  trickery  of  trade.  Their 
statements  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  both  as  to  the 
character  of  their  goods  and  the  manner  of  disposal.  La- 
dies especially,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  realizing 
handsome  profits  as  agents,  and  if  any  of  our  fair  readers 
desire  to  interest  themselves  in  the  enterprise,  they  may 
do  so  with  perfect  confidence. 

Great  Gift  Distribution — A rare  opportunity  is  of- 
fered for  obtaining  watches,  chains,  diamond  rings,  silver- 
ware, etc.,  by  Messrs.  Arrandale  & Co.,  at  No.  167  Broad- 
way. They  have  an  immense  stock  of  articles,  varying  in 
value,  and  all  are  offered  at  one  dollar  each.  The  distri- 
bution is  very  fairly  done — you  agree  to  take  a certificate 
of  a certain  article,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  are  not 
required  to  pay  your  dollar  unless  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  article,  which  will  certainly  be  worth  more  titan  that 
amount,  and  may  be  $50  or  $100.  An  excellent  mode  this 
of  investing  a dollar — Sunday  Times,  N.  Y.  City,  Feb. 
10,  1866. 

Messrs.  Arrandale  & Co.  have  long  been  personally 
known  to  us,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  every  way  worthy 
of  public  confidence. — N.  Y.  Scottish  American  Jourtial , 
June  1 1 , 1864. 

By  Messrs-  Arrandale  & Co.’s  arrangement  the  advant- 
ages must  be  on  the  side  of  the  customer,  for  he  has  every 
thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  comparatively  to  lose.  He 
knows  what  lift  will  get  for  his  dollar  beforehand,  and  he 
need  not  send  it  if  he  is  not  satisfied.—  JV.  Y.  Daily  Hews, 
A up.  6,  1864. 

We  know  the  firm  in  question  to  be  very  respectable  and 
thorongldy  worthy  of  public  confidence,  and  recommend 
our  friends  to  read  their  advertisement — -V.  Y.  Albion, 
Sept.  3,  1864. 

Employe rnt  foe  Ladies.— The  most  eligible  and  profit- 
able employment  we  have  heard  of  for  ladies  is  the  sale  of 
certificates  for  the  “Great  Gift  Distribution”  of  Arran- 
dale & Co.  A lady  of  our  acquaintance  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  way,  not  only  in  filling  her  own  purse, 
hut  also  in  doing  a good  turn  to  those  to  whom  she  sold 
the  Certificates,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  col- 
umns. Gentlemen  can  also  be  thus  engaged.— AT.  Y. 
Sunday  Mercury , August  14.  1865. 

The  British  Whig  of  Kingston,  C.  IF.,  say,  Nov.  26, 
1964,  one  of  our  lady  subscribers  became  an  agent  for  Ar- 
randale & Co.,  and  by  request  brought  some  twenty  arti- 
cles, sent  as  prizes  fur  her  agency,  to  this  office  for  inspec- 
tion, and  without  hesitation  we  can  state  that  each  and 
all  of  I he  articles  were  worth  treble  the  amount  of  cost  to 
the  recipients,  and  some  of  them  six  times. 

We  h ve  seen  some  very  pretty  specimens  of  Table  and 
Tea  Spoons,  Gold  Watches,  Ladies’  Chains,  Pins,  Brace- 
lets, etc.,  which  have  been  sent  by  Arrandale  & Co.  to  this 
place  for  $1  each.— Angelica  Reporter  X.  Y.  State,  Feb. 
15,  1865. 

Agents.— We  want  agents  in  every  regiment,  and  in 
ev  iy  town  and  county  in  the  country,  and  those  acting  as 
such  will  be  allowed  ten  cents  on  every  Certificate  or- 
dered by  them,  provided  their  remittance  amounts  to 
One  Dollar.  Also  other  inducements,  which  can  be  learn- 
- ed  on  application.  Agents  will  collect  25  cents  for  every 
Certificate,  and  remit  1'6  cents  to  pa,  either  in  cash  or 
postage  stamps.  ARRANDALE  & Co., 

167  Broadway,  New  York. 


$5 


$5 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent- 
ed June  9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  csihping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  thrf. ad  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running- stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  eyoiution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE,  TUCK,  BUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C„  &C. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  othbr  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’ —Gociei/’s  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  ejjery  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  "Upuam’b  Dt^iLATor.Y  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  8.  C.  uwHAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters 

CURE  LUMBAGO,  PAINS  OF  THE  SIDE,  VARICOSE 
VEINS,  SORE  CHEST,  &c. 

An  Electrician,  who  has  great  experience  of  their  ef- 
fects in  local  rheumatism,  in  tic  doloreux,  and  deep-seated 
nervous  and  other  pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys, etc.,  etc.,  attributes  all  their  sedative,  stimulative, 
and  pain-relieving  effects  to  their  electric  qualities.  He 
asserts  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  condition  (equi- 
librium) of  the  part,  and,  that  being  restored,  pain  and 
morbid  action  cease. 

Lame  Back. 

Brandrbth  House,  New  York,  Nov.  23, 1859. 

T.  Allcock  & Co. — Gentlemen : I lately  suffered  se- 
verely from  a weakness  in  ray  back.  Having  heard  your 
Plasters  much  recommended  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I pro- 
cured one,  and  the  result  was  all  that  I could  desire.  A 
single  Plaster  cured  me  in  a week. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  G.  Briggs. 

General  Agency,  Brandreth  House,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  piyt  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 
German.  Re<n>r  brown,  $2  50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Double  Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9;  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
Fbencii.  Blocked  and  lined,  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18,  $25,  $30,  $35. 
Old  Masters.  Very  fine  tone,  $40,  $50,  $76,  to  $300. 
Musical  Instruments  of  every  description  at  lowest 
New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  20S  Bowery. 


Board  of  Managers. — Joseph  Hoxie,  President,  151 
Broadway;  H.  S.  Terbell,  Vice-President,  65  Worth  St.; 
11.  Brewster,  Secretary,  293  Broadway;  Wm.  Phelps, 
Treasurer,  264  Canal  St.;  A.  Baldwin,  321  Broadway; 
A.  1).  Matthews,  110  Myrtle  Av.,  Brooklyn;  George  W. 
Abbe,  8 Pine  St. ; W.  Sanford,  239  Water  St. ; Rev.  W.  C. 
Van  Meter,  Superintendent. 

“ The  New  Song.”— Three  day*  ago,  in  a cold  room,  sat, 
freezing  and  starving,  three  little  children.  The  eldest, 
a girl  of  nine  years,  had  but  a few  months  since  recovered 
from  having  her  throat  cut  from  the  ear  down  across  the 
windpipe,  by  her  brutal  mother.  The  other  two  are  bro- 
thers, six  and  four  years  old.  Never  did  I witness  a more 
touching  exhibition  of  perishing  Infancy  or  neglected 
childhood.  They  were  brought  to  the  Mission  and  entire- 
ly given  up  by  the  parents.  For  the  first  time  they  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  floating  in  a warm  bath.  When  wa- 
ter, soap,  towels,  combs,  and  brushes  had  finished  their 
work,  nice,  soft,  warm  clothes,  so  kindly  sent  by  friends, 
took  the  place  of  filthy,  vermined  rags.  As  they  Btood 
around  the  register  they  warmed  into  new  life,  and  our 
heart  melted  as  so  sweetly  and  softly,  oat  of  the  fullness 
of  their  little  hearts,  they  sang : 

“ I is  happy,  I is  happy,  I is  on  my  way  to  Zion ; 

I is  happy,  I is  happy,  I is  on  my  journey  home.” 

God  pity  and  bless  the  uncounted  thousands  of  sucli  per- 
ishing little  ones  in  our  city  1 We  want  homes  for  these 
and  others.  Who,will  take  them?  Who  will  help  us? 
We  have  received  over  5000  in  four  years— more  than  1200 
in  the  last  four  months — have  from  409  to  650  a day  at  our 
table.  One  Dollar  a Week  will  buy  food  for  a ch  i I d.  Who 
will  at  once  provide  for  one  until  May  by  sendin  j $20?  or 
for  a year  by  sending  $50  ? W.  C.  VAN  M ETEK. 

January  6, 1866. 


There  is  no  Book  for  Choirs 

Superior  to  the  “ HARP  OF  JUDAH,”  by  L.  O.  Emer- 
son. Seventy-five  Thousand  Copies  have  already  been 
sold,  and  the  book  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  have  used  it.  For  choirs,  singing  schools, 
conventions,  and  singers  at  home  it  is  a collection  of  mu- 
sic that  is  universally  liked.  Price  $1  3S  a copy;  $12  a 
dozen.  OLIVER  D1T90N  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM la  warranted  to  dure  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,-  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


PARLOR 

ORGANS. 

The  Highest  Premium,  a Special  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  us  by  the  lata  great  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute over  all  competitors  for  the  best  iiflnraentg. 

A Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARHART,  NEEDHAM, 
& CO.  for  the  best  Reed  Instrument  on  exhibition — a most 
just  testimonial. — Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“I  can  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms."— G.  W. 
MORGAN. 

“The  finest  instruments  of  the  cIosb  I ever  saw.” — 
GeO.  F.  BRISTOW. 

“The  heat  instruments  of  their  class." — WM.  A.  KING. 

“ The  tone  is  incomparable— far  in  advance  of  any  oth- 
er instrument  of  a similar  kind."— CHARLES  FRAE- 
DEL. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail. 

CARHART,  NEEDHAM,  & CO., 

No.  97  East  Twenty-third  st..  New  York. 


S-T— 1860-X 

Drake’s  Plantation  Bitters. 

They  purify,  strengthen,  and  invigorate. 

They  create  a healthy  appetite. 

They  are  an  antidote  to  change  of  water  and  diet. 

They  overcome  the  effects  of  dissipation  and  late  hours. 

They  strengthen  the  system  anil  enliven  the  mind. 

They  prevent  miasmatic  and  intermittent  fevers. 

They  purify  the  breath  and  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

They  cure  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

They  cure  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  cholera-morbus. 

They  cure  liver  complaint  and  nervous  headache. 

They  are  the  best  Bitters  in  the  world.  They  make  the 
weak  strong,  and  are  exhausted  nature’s  great  restorer. 
They  are  made  of  pure  St.  Croix  Rum,  the  celebrated  Cali- 
saya  Bark,  roots,  and  herbs,  and  are  taken  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  a beverage,  without  regard  to  agexu-  time  of  day. 
Particularly  recommended  to  delicate  persons  requiring  a 
gentle  stimulant.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hotels, 
and  Saloons.  Only  genuine  when  cork  is  covered  by  our 
private  U.  S.  stamp.  Beware  of  counterfeits  and  refilled 
bottles.  P.  H.  DRAKE  & CO., 

21  Park  Row,  New  York. 


In  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth  (the 
person  over  18),  the  Baigpjn  of  the  Tennessee  Swamp 
Shrub  has  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard,  Mustache, 
&c.,  to  a flue  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Testimo- 
nials.) The  History  and  a small  Sample  of  this 
Balsam  sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 
JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  HORACE  WATERS  Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 
PIANOS,  MELODEONS,  and  CABINET  ORGANS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  To  let,  and  rent  allowed  if  pur- 
chased. Monthly  payments  received  for  the  same.  Sec- 
ond hand  pianos  at  bargains  from  $60  to  $225.  Factory  and 
warerooms,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Gash  paid  for  second- 
hand Pianos.  Pianos  tuned  and  repaired. 

HORACE  WATERS. 

Youth  and  Beauty  Restored 

To  the  gray-headed  by  the  use  of 

Webster's  Vegetable  Hair  Invigorator. 

Demas  Barnes  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  General  Agents. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  WITHOUT  APPLES  or 
other  fruit.  The  Hunter’s  Secret  (complete).  In- 
ormation  of  importance  to  Indies,  and  numerous  other 
things  worth  knowing,  will  be  found  in  the  “ Book  of  Won- 
ders.” For  copies  send  25  cents  to  Box  5057,  New  York. 


M7MB.WAXTBRS. 

JAMES  MURTAUGH’S  celebrated  DUMB-WAITERS 
are  manufactured  only  at  No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  a model  can  he  seen. 


({hi  KAD  PER  YEAR!  We  want  agent.?  every 
JJp  1 t/UU  where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  and  upper  feed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  in  "the  United  States  for 
less  than  $40  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Roue.  Wheeler 
<(•  Wilson,  Grover  <b  Baker,  Singer  & Co.,  and  Bachelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine,  or  at  No.  823  Broadway,  New  York;  No.  236  Car- 
ter St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  No.  74  Lombard's  Block,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  No.  170  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinati,  Ohio;  or 
No.  8 Spaulding’s  Exchange,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  Serpents, bach  of  which, when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  eggs  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Db.  Glover's  Lever  Truss  retains 
and  cures  more  ruptures  than  any  other. 
It  gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  ElaB- 
11  stockings,  belts,  bandages,  crutches, 
No.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York.  Es- 
tablished 30  years.  Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Once  by  the  Use  of  “UPHAM’S 
PIMPLE  BAN1SHER.”  Mailed  to  any  Addrfrs  fob 
75  Cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  No.  25  South  Eighth  St., 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


HOIVIE  EMPLOYMENT. 

A GOOD  MAN  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  and 
County  in  the  United  States  to  engage  in  an  honorable 
business.  Eirst-rate  pay  allowed.  The  only  qualifica- 
tions required  are  tact  and  industry.  Address,  with 
stamp,  for  particulars.  Dr.  O.  PllELPS  BROWN,  No.  19 
Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


$10  PER  DAY.  Active,  enterprising  men  wanted  ev- 
ery where  to  sell  an  article  required  by  every  person. 
Useful,  attractive,  and  quick  sale.  Business  honorable 
and  profitable.  Full  particulars  and  a sample  sent  free 
by  mall  Address  American  Golden  Pen  Co.,  Hnrtford,  Ct. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaplv,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,"  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


This  is  a Metal  Top  Lamp 

Chimney  that  will  not  break  by  heat,  gives 
a LARGE  FLAME,  BURNS  UP  ALL  GAS 
and  SMOKE— In  fact,  the  MOST  PER- 
FECT ARTICLE  KNOWN. 


New  Laiiip  Chimney  Co., 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


78  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Holiday  Presents. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  Ac., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 
and  not  to  be  paid  foe  till  you  know  what 
you  abb  to  get. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

each. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 7u  00 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  i 0 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents'  Silver  Watches 18  00 

10u0  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cu  ps 7 00  to  1 0 00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3010  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Kings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8 100  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  LocketB 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
100*10  Gold  Pins,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5000  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

500(1  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  KmVoa,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  Into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixi  d ; and,  wh.  n ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  anil  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  clmnca. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  he  sent 
by  mall  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 6 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la* 
dies  and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
AddreSB  J.  H.  WINSLOW  A CO., 208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(ESTABLISHED  1860). 

E.  &.  H T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

561  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visit# 
of  Noted  Person**,  Ac.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 

H AR  PER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOB  FEBRUARY,  1866. 

COHTKNTS: 

BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Illustrations — The  Asylum,  from  Road  to  Steam- 
boat  Landing — The  Cook  - House.  — Receiving  Pa- 
tients; the  Examination.— At  Dinner.— The  office 
and  Druggery — Ann  Barry.— Norah.— The  Doctor’s 
Morning  Round.— The  Retreat  and  Yard •*  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan.”— The  Preacher Paddy  Discoursing.— Old 

Tony. — Rafferty — The  Admiral Quigley. — Within 

Fort  Maxey. - Gateway  to  Fort  Maxey.  — Thomas 
Maxey  at  Home.— Black  Jimmy. 

EUTHANASY. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— X.  CHARLES 
ELLKT  AND  HIS  NAVAL  STEAM  RAMS. 

Illustrations. — Charles  LUet. — Charles  Rivers  El- 

let — Map  of  Vicksburg  and  Vicinity The  Queen  of 

the  West  and  the  Vicksburg.— Loss  of  the  Queen  of 
the  West.— The  Indianola  passing  the  Batteries  at 
Vicksburg — The  Switzerland. 

INDIAN  SUMMER. 

With  an  Illustration. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIR.  ( Concluded. .) 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

THE  R^p  JACKET  MEDAL. 

Illustrations  — Red  Jacket  (by  Wier).— Red  Jack- 
et (by  Darley) — The  Red  Jacket  MedaL— E.  S.  Parker. 
THE  WITNESSES. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Book  the  Fourth. 

Chapter  XI.  Love  and  Law. 

Chapter  XII.  A Scandal  at  the  Station. 

Chapter  XIII.  An  Old  Man’s  Heart. 

Illustration — Miss  Gwilt  and  the  Gorgon*. 

TO  THE  UNRETURNING  BRAVES. 

DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 

Illustrations. —Forms  of  Diamonds.— Tlie  Mat- 
tam  Diamond. — The  Koh-i-noor,  before  Remitting. — 
The  Koh-i-noor,  Recut,  Front  View. — The  Koh-i-noor, 
Recut,  Back  View. — The  K«n-,-noor,  Recut,  81  !e  View. 

The  Orloff.— The  Pitt  Diamond The  Pitt  Dia- 
mond, Side  View The  Austrian  Yellow  Brilliant 

The  Sancy The  Florentine,  Side  View.— The  Shah. 

—The  Star  of  the  South.— Star  of  the  South,  Side 
View — Star  of  the  South,  Front  View.— The  Dresden 
Green.— The  Hope.— The  Polar  Star. — The  Cumber- 
land— The  Eugenie.— The  N as  sac.— The  Piggott.— 
The  Dresden  Brilliant. 

CHRISTMAS  GUESTS. 

THE  HOLIDAYS.— II.  NEW-YEAR’S  TO  TWELFTH. 
NIGHT. 

THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  LUCY  SNOWE. 

WINNING  HIS  SPUR8. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75 ; one 
half,  $125;  whole  page.  $250.  The  circulation  of  1 1 abpf.u’b 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  an  y similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars. per  line  for  outside 

Advertisement*.  insertion.- 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 


:higan 


I U IUOUS  FASTEN  ERS  for  Ladies  and  Gents.  Sent  for 


TO  LET. 


101  Bleecker  Street,  Second  Clock  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


3r,  and  flour.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  04,6 
10,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


ADIES  will  find  THE  ILLUSTRATED 


lNTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
lost  either  an  Arm  or  I.eg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
usinese.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Snmple,  to 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED— 
Sent  free.  Address  K.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D. , 113  J Broad- 
way, New  York. 


EDICAL  COMMON  SENSE,  400 


TIP-TOP”  NUMBER.  The  Pictorial 


OTS  OF  GOOD  THINGS.”— See  the 


WARD’S,. 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


SHIRT  MAKER, 

No.  637  BROADWAY, 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooras  and  “ Agency,”  407  Broome  St. 


The  choicest  magazine  of  the  month— 

Those  in  pursuit  of  what  is  best  in  American  maga- 
zine literature  should  examine  or  send  for  the  Feubuabt 
Number  of 

BEADLE’S  MONTHLY, 

whose  contents  embrace  the  following  choice  matter: 

Learning  to  Skate.  Humor* 
ous  Story. 

Tobacco:  its  When,  Where, 
and  How.  I Uustrated. 

A Mad  Night  Story. 
Christians  at  Rome. 
Moonlight.  Pcem. 
Camphor* Cologne.  Story. 
Physiology  of  Perfumes. 
How  to  grow  Old.  Essay. 
Current  Notea  on  Men  and 
Things. 

Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers,  or  sent,  post- 
free,  on  receipt  of  price— TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER 
NUMBER  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

118  William  St.,  New  York. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


For  What?  Ballad.  Illus- 
trated. 

Dead  Letter.  Serial.  II- 

* lustrated. 

To  Red  River  and  the  Wood 
Crees’  Country.  Illus- 
trated. 

Assassins  and  their  Work. 
— William  of  Ornnge. 

Life  in  Rebel  Prisons. 

Prairie  Dog  at  Home.  Il- 
lustrated. 


Who  is  this  interesting  invalid?  It  is  young 
Send 

Robmson  & ©g'dc*s% 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 

Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

1 Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 

fvi  0 J H EllT 

Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Dku- 
bkn's  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy,  sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Calcnfcerg  & Vaupcl’s 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 

schaum  Manufacturers, 0'.i2  Broadway, 

Hi  I * near  4th  St.',  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 

JUr  tail  at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  llold- 

era  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $0  to  $30  each. 

TO  CUKE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BUKtElGll  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


iLAD  Y -PHYSICIAN  si. 

; Reginald  de  Braces,  who  has  succeeded  in  Catching  a Bad  Cold,  in  order  that  he  might 
1 for  that  rising  Practitioner,  Dr.  Arabella  Bolus  ! 

| Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I Marvin’s  Patent 


Send  for  our  Measuring  Card,  and 
Take  your  own  measure,  and  we  will  send  a 
PERFECT  FIT. 

C75  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  aoxht. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Gaiters,  and  Slippers,  of  every  descrip-' 
tion,  for  ladies,  gents,  boys,  misses,  and  children. 

X.  U LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  CITY. 

L~0 V E,  COURTSHIP,  and  MARRIED 

LIFE. — 'Whom  to  Marry,  When  to  Marry,  nnd 
Whom  Not  to  Marry ; Likes  and  Dislikes ; Adaptation ; 
Right  Age  to  Many ; Marrying  Cousins;  Jealousy,  its 
Cause  and  Cure;  Useful  Hints  to  both  Married  and  Sin- 
gle; with  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Psy- 
chology, in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for  I860. 
New  volume  begins  now.  Only  $2  a year. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  380  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAFES 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

IPAPERCOLLAR 


The  Cheapest  Collar  Ever  Invented, 

Showing  the  embossed  or  printed  stitch  equally  well  on 
both  sides.  Made  in  white,  fancy  nnd  printed  stitch. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 

JAMES’S  CELEBRATED  LINIMENT 

For  NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM,  and  SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED.  8 Astor  Place.  Price  One  Dollar. 

MAKE  TOUR  OWN  SOAP  with 


|B.T  BABBITTS,  POTASH  I 
IN  TIN  CANS 
70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y  I 


Pure  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready  Soap  Maker.  War- 
ranted double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  soponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  iu  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gnllons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


25  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


snow’s  patent- 

SC.  V5 U w 

^ FHOL  BABBITTS, SALERATUS 

70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


adies’  Victoria  Turn-  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


Is  made  of  the  best  Spring  Steel  Wire,  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  Paper  Collars,  being  far  euperior  to 
elastic  cord  for  holding  ‘Butterflies,’  ‘Uniques,’  ‘Bows,’ 
Ac.,  in  place  on  the  shirt  button. 


PATENT  EXPANDED 


STAR  COLLAR  IIstar'yeastpowoers  I 

/(^WASHINGTON  ST  NY  I 

■ nil'll'  II  I II  T I " I 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for  1360  most  in- 
teresting.  There  are  - SIGNS  OF  CHARACTER”  in  the 
talk,  walk,  voice,  hair,  eyes,  ears,  chin,  nose,  lips,  teeth, 
hands,  skin,  hand-writing,  illustrated  and  explained.  It 
is  exactly  adapted  to  the  social  circle,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers will  enjoy  it.  Only  20  cents  a number,  or  $2  a year. 
Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DEAFNESS 

And  Discharges  from  the  Ear  Radically  Cured 

i By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Weeks 
& Pott ek,  Druggists,  No.  170  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Clergymen,  Teachers,  The  Press, 

| Unite  in  snying  that  the  new  Juvenile  Magazine, 


Is  the  best  Magazine  for  the  Young  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  illustrations,  and  its 
articles  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  by  the  best  writers  for 
•hildren  in  the  country. 

It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  a year.  Each 
number  contains  sixty-four  page  q beautifully  printed.  A 
liberal  discount  to  clubs.  Send  20  cents  for  a specimen 
copy  and  circular  to  the  Publishers,  TICKNOU  * FIELDS, 
Boston. 

MERCHANTS,  SANKERsi 

And,  others  should  send  to  ail  parte  of  the  United 
Stefs'*  By  HARS  LfJt'X'3  EXFStESB.  go  Broadly, 


This  Collar,  showing  a sp  ice  for  the  cravat,  excels  all 
others  by  its  superior  siiape  and  weight,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  whiteness  of  the  paper. 

MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO.,  Agents, 
Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 

Dealers  can  be -supplied  with  the  above  Collars  and 
Scarf  Supporters  at  the  lowest  Boston  prices,  hy- 
lic wen  Brothers Chicago,  Illinois. 

j.  Low  man  & liuo.  ..  .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mayer  & IIabicii Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cambridge  & Co. Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.  Capen 265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Smethurst 7 Bank  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Burnham  & Co Detroit,  Michigan. 

Old  Byes  Mado  Hew, 

Without  Spectacles,  Doctor,  or  Medicine.  Pamphlet 
mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


CROUP. 


Digitized  by 


How  it  may  be  easily  Prevented  without  Medicines ; 
also  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  K.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


IfJ.  tions,  $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  post- 
age prepaid.  Contents  table  sent  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Double  Number,  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL for  .Janu  art,  now  ready,  20c.  For  the  year,  only  $2. 

Contains  “ Signs  of  Character,  nnd  How  to  Read  Them,” 
Physiognomy,  Psychology,  Ethnology,  with  Portraits  of 
the  Good  nnd  Bad ; Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  Train- 
ing of  Children,  Choice  of  Punrults.  Should  be  rend  by  | 
every  fttmlfy. 


Will  make  Light  Biscuit  in  Fifteen  MinuteB 

Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment. 

For  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  putrid  sore  throat,  quinsy, 
mumps,  and  all  kindred  local  affections,  these  medicines 
prove  a sheet  anchor,  holding  the  partial  wreck  in  safety 
till  Nature  quells  the  storm,  and  the  sinking  frame  is 
rescued.  Sold  every  where. 

$5^ GIVEN  AWAY. 

Tiie  great  $5  secret,  and  other  valuable  information, 
mailed  free.  Address 

STEPHENS  & CO.,  239  Broadway.  New  York. 


Family  Knitting  Machines.  Gentlemen’s  st 

THE  BEST  IN  TIIE  WORLD.  Paper  Col 

Send  Stamp  for  a Circular.  . 

Dalton  Knitting'  Machine  Co., 

637  Broadway,  New  York.  Kjj  Kw)  1 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


Gentlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


Gentlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


PINE  APPLE  CIDER 

70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y 


A certain  cure  for  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Heart  Disease, 
Fainting  Spells,  and  excellent  for  old  people,  as  it  quick- 
ens the  circulation  of  the  Blood. 


Gents.  Reversible 

Paper  Cuffs. 


Pictorial  Double  No.  Phrenological  Journal  

for  Jan.  Lore,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  Choice  of  Pnr-  Ladies’  Collars  fron 
suits,  A Good  Memory,  with  the  morul,  intellectual,  and  Gentlemen’s  Collars 
soeial  nature  unfolded.  Also  - How  to  Read  Character.”  a^cufTtl 

Only  SO  cente,  or  $2  a year.  FOWLER  A WELLS,  Nov  NOTICE  TO  THE 
869  BtttuJway,  New  TWk.  Wnt  by  trail.  AMoyc 

TDrigmal  from 


Cents,  EjigHsh  Paper 


Ladies’  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  100. 
Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  100. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC — These  are  the  only  pa* 
per  collars  and  cuffs  that  are  msde  from  pure  linen  stock. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.  — Wholesale  ITfffc.LUt 
Wnt  by  trail,  Al^tftttrwmrffrsnapife. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


■ SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1866. 


the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  recording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866.  hy  Harper  & Brother! 


winter  in  sleep,  during  which  they  require  no  food. 
The  same  Providence  which  causes  so  many  created 
things  to  hibernate  during  the  period  they  would 
perish  for  want  of  food  if  awake,  also  provides  rest 
and  sleep  for  the  birds,  during  which  they  feel  no 
hunger,  and  renders  the  few  brief  hours  of  winter 
daylight  long  enough  to  gather  a sufficiency  of  food 
before  retiring  to  roost. 

Chief  favorite  of  all  our  winter  birds  is  the  little 
robin.  He  never  leaves  us,  but  still  sings  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  as  his  forefathers  did, 
centuries  before  a Christmas  carol  was  heard.  His 
beautiful  red  breast  and  the  crimson  holly-berries 
are  generally  the  only  bits  of  warm  coloring  we 
see  out  of  doors,  where  all  the  landscape  is  whitened 
with  winter.  He  hops  on  the  window-sill,  leaving 
the  print  of  his  long  claws  in  the  snow,  while  he 
peeps  through  the  pane  with  his  bold  black  eyes,  ask- 
ing, in  his  way,  for  food,  and  will  enter  the  room, 
after  a few  visits,  if  he  is  treated  kindly.  He  has 
such  winning  ways  that  all  the  children  love  him, 
and  would  not  harm  him  for  the  world,  were  he 
caught  and  placed  in  their  hands.  How  delighted 
the  children  are  to  stand  at  the  door  and  feed  the 
birds  in  winter,  to  watch  their  shy  habits,  as  they 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  reach  the  further- 
most crumb ; then  they  open  their  wings  and  are 
off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ! Throw  up  a few 
shovelfuls  of  earth  in  the  garden,  and  there  the 
robin  is  rummaging  among  it  to  see  what  he  can 
find,  almost  before  our  back  is  turned ; or  else  we 
find  him  perched,  impudently,  on  the  handle  of  the 
spade  we  had  left  sticking  in  the  mould,  and  singing 


away,  with  all  his  might,  as  if  trying  how  much 
space  he  could  fill  with  his  song,  since  all  the  other 
birds  are  silent.  Neither  does  he  forsake  us  for 
long  together,  either  in  spring  or  summer,  except 
at  breeding-time,  but  comes  eveiy  now  and  then, 
as  if  just  to  look  on  and  say  he  lias  not  forgotten  us. 
Then  ho  comes  again,  with  his  little  family  about 
him  in  their  juvenile  suits ; and  you  must  look  very 
close  at  them  to  see  a likeness,  for  they  are  too 
young  to  wear  the  red  waistcoat — the  proud  crest 
of  the  house  of  the  Robins : but  they  will  put  it  on 
in  autumn,  and  be  able  to  take  a part  in  the  Christ- 
mas carols. 

In  England,  where  the  climate  is  less  severe  than 
in  this  country,  the  scene  which  we  illustrate  on 
this  page  is  a very  common  one  in  the  winter.  There 
the  wrens,  robins,  and  finches  are  frequent  visitors 
at  the  window.  And  as  for  the  sparrow,  it  is  never 
absent.  They  are  the  plague  of  the  English  farm- 
er. They  eat  up  the  early  seeds  which  he  sows  in 
February.  Tfcey  are  born  thieves,  and  are  even 
said  to  fight  each  other  in  the  winter  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  keep  warm. 

There  are  thousands  of  secluded  homesteads  scat- 
tered over  England,  where  tender-hearted  children 
may  be  seen  administering  “ out-door  relief”  to  the 
birds  in  winter,  such  as  our  artist  has  so  beautifully 
pictured.  The  speckled  fieldfare  and  the  bud-pick- 
ing bull-finches  gaze  timidly  from  the  branches  of 
the  holly-tree ; while  the  shy,  wild  blackbirds  seem 
afraid  to  draw  nearer,  and  the  thrush  crouches  low, 
as  if  he  feared  the  noisy  sparrows,  who  make  them- 
selves quite  at  homo  any  where.  The  timid  gicen- 


siderable  quantities.  There  are  also  myriads  of  in- 
sect-eggs glued  on  tree,  bush,  or  hedge,  to  foliage 
that  never  falls,  and  these  the  birds  find  out  and  de- 
vour ; and  well  would  it  be  if  our  gardeners  looked 
a little  more  closely  to  the  few  leaves  which  remain 
on  the  fruit  trees  at  the  end  of  winter,  for  they  will 
bo  found  covered  with  squares  of  insect  eggs,  all 
glued  so  close  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  force 
the  point  of  a fine  needle  between  the  rows.  Amidst 
mosses,  among  withered  grass,  in  the  open  hollows 
of  no  end  of  weeds  and  reeds,  in  decayed  wood,  in 
the  thatch  of  stacks,  dwellings,  and  outhouses,  in- 
sects are  concealed,  and  seeds  are  to  be  found  which 
are  only  visible  to  the  sharp  sight  of  birds.  We  see 
them  searching  every  hole  and  cranny  in  old  walls, 
holding  on  by  their  claw's  and  the  pressure  of  their 
tails,  and  can  fancy  that  the  light  of  their  sharp, 
dashing  eyes  must  be  as  startling  to  the  poor  insects 
they  fasten  upon  as  the  bull’s-eye  of  a policeman’s 
lantern  is  when  turned  upon  a concealed  felon.  In 
farm-yards,  in  places  where  flocks  and  herds  are 
foddered,  amidst  every  variety  of  foliage  and  herb- 
age, the  birds  find  food  that  we  know  nothing  of. 
Watch  some  bird  busy  pecking,  then  kneel  down 
and  examine  the  ground  closely,  and  all  you  find 
will  be  grit,  sand,  and  loam — to  your  eye  nothing 
else  is  visible : what  else  might  be  revealed  can 
only  be  discovered  through  the  aid  of  a microscope. 
The  sight  of  birds  is  marvelous.  They  will  drop 
down  like  a stone  upon  an  insect  from  such  a height 
as  in  our  eye  would  render  it  as  indistinct  as  a grain 
of  sand  on  a gravel  walk. 

The  birds  pass  two-thirds  of  their  time  in  mid- 


BIRDS IN  WINTER. 


Tnn  birds  have  been  called  God’s  Messengers 
ever  since  that  old  and  holy  time  when  the  prophet 
Elijah,  waiting  for  his  evening  meal,  saw  the  broad- 
winged ravens  painted  black  upon  the  golden  sun- 
set, which  flooded  with  glory  the  brook  Cherith,  by 
V’liich  he  knelt.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  those 
birds  that  built  about  the  churches  God’s  Birds,  and 
held  them  in  as  great  reverence  as  those  which  reared 
their  nests  against  the  triples  erected  by  David  and 
Solomon. 

We  read  of  winters  in  England  so  severe,  even 
within  the  last  century,  that  nearly  all  the  small 
birds  perished.  There  were  very  few  robins,  wrens, 
linnets,  or  larks  seen  the  following  spring,  and  it 
was  the  end  of  summer  before  any  young  birds  ap- 
peared. During  those  hard  winters  thousands  of 
birds  were  picked  up  frozen  to  death,  for  all  the 
rivers  were  ice-bound,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  the 
oil  was  frozen  in  the  street-lamps,  and  they  could 
not  bo  lighted,  so  that  the  towns  were  left  in  dark- 
ness. Freezing  showers  often  fell  during  those 
havd  old  winters,  coating  every  thing  they  touched 
with  clear  bright  ice,  even  the  plumage  of  the 
binli-;  wlul«  the  crimson  holly-berries  showed  as 
if  the}’  were  nnder  glass,  and  the  moss  and  lichen 
looked  like  jewels  inclosed  in  crystal  cases.  How 
do  the  small  birds  live  during  our  severe  winters? 
Where  do  they  find  their  food? 

Even  in  the  severest  weather  there  are  millions 
of  leaves  in  our  forests  amidst  which  insects  are  to 
be  found.  Then,  too,  the  birds  find  berries  in  con- 
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finch,  the  gracefol  chaffinch,  and  the  merry  wagtail 
seem  shy,  though  the  chaffinch  has  approached  so 
near  to  the  noisy  sparrows ; w hile  bold  Robin  Red- 
breast has  ventured  on  the  window-sill,  and  we  see 
a sweet  face  turned  toward*  him  from  behind  the 
diamond-shaped  lattice. 
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UNION. 

IT  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that 
the  vote  upon  the  Suffrage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  shows  that  the  great  Union  party 
does  not  mean  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its  ene- 
mies by  fatally  breaking  its  ranks.  There  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  unqualified  suffrage.  The  party  in  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  been  about  equally  divided. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hale  proposed  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  certain  qualifications,  the  Dem- 
ocrats hoped  by  joining  the  radicals — to  use  a 
convenient  distinction — against  the  motion, -to 
compel  the  Conservatives  to  vote  against  the 
bill  as  it  stood ; in  which  case  the  Democrats 
hoped  that  their  vote  united  with  that  of  the 
Conservatives  would  finally  defeat  the  bill. 

These  fond  hopes  of  a foolish  faction  were 
utterly  baffled.  The  Conservatives  voted  for 
the  recommittal.  The  Radicals  and  Democrats 
defeated  it.  The  question  recurred  upon  the 
bill  as  reported.  The  Democrats  voted  solidly 
against  it.  But  the  Conservatives,  with  in- 
significant exception’s,  voted  solidly  with  the 
Radicals  for  it,  and  carried  dismay  to  the  ene- 
mies of  a sound  and  peaceful  reunion.  When 
the  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  bill  and  the 
President  has 'signed  it,  the  union  of  the  Union 
party  will  be  closer  than  ever. 

This  result  just  at  this  time  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  there  were  beginning  to  be  very 
serious  doubts  not  of  the  intention  but  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  Union  party.  A few  days  since 
a gentleman  sitting  in  a circle  of  persons  un- 
friendly to  the  Government  read  aloud  Mr. 
Raymond’s  naturalization  bill.  After  some 
sarcastic  comments  by  the  company,  an  ex- 
rebel officer  said : “ No  matter.  Don’t  troubl^ 
yourselves.  The  dominant  party  is  going  to 
pieces  fast  enough,  and  then  we  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  just  have  things  our  own  way.” 

It  wrj  a very  plain  statement  of  a very  plain 
peril.  The  consequences  of  a serious  division 
aim  ag  Union  men  at  this  time  would  be  in- 
calculably disastrous,  and  whoever  precipitates 
L,  whoever  does  not  labor  strenuously  to  pre- 
vent it,  hastens  a catastrophe  which  should  ap- 
pall every  honest  man  in  the  country.  It  would 
be  infinitely  worse  than  a mere  party  defeat,  it 
would  involve  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  na- 
tion. Every  object  for  which  the  Union  party 
is  now  contending,  with  whatever  differences 
of  view  as  to  method,  would  be  wholly  lost. 
The  Union  policy  of  reorganization  would  be 
Bcomfully  repudiated,  and  the  President,  whom 
the  ex-rebels  and  their  abettors  now  obsequi- 
ously flatter,  refusing,  as  he  would  refuse  to 
submit  to  their  dictation,  would  be  contemptu- 
ously set  aside. 

Why  should  men  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
wise  reorganization  of  the  Union  and  to  secur- 
ing the  evident  results  of  the  war  tolerate  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  a peril  ? Surely  we 
are  all  agreed  upon  certain  substantial,  funda- 
mental points.  Upon  the  abstract  definition 
of  the  exact  status  of  the  unorganized  States 
we  differ.  But  that  is  a purely  theoretical 
question.  The  essential  practical  point  is,  that 
they  are  not  to  resume  their  full  powers  in  the 
Union  except  upon  certain  conditions,  and 
upon  that  point  there  is  no  difference.  Thus 
we  all  agree  that  the  constitutional  right  of  se- 
cession must  be  plainly  disavowed ; that  the 
rebel  debt  must  not  be  recognized ; and  that  the 
Emancipation  amendment  mnst  be  supported 
in  good  faith.  But  still  further  we  are  agreed, 
and  the  President  and  the  Lieutenant-General 
assent,  that  there  must  still  be  military  occupa- 
tion of  those  States  for  the  security  of  their  own 
inhabitants  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  country ; 
and  that  the  Freedmcn’s  Bureau  must  be  main- 
tained to  make  the  radical  change  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  as  smooth  and  easy  as  practica- 
ble. And  more  than  this  there  is  no  serious 
disagreement  among  Union  men  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Frcedmen,  becoming  by  the  act  of 
emancipation  free  men,  must  sooner  or  later 
share  every  guarantee  of  individual  rights  that 
any  free  man  enjoys,  including,  of  course,  the 
suffrage. 

Upon  these  great  vital  -v'  • is  sub- 
stantial unanimity  of  Oj  ” ^ 'sc  ends 

we  are  all  laboring.  But  if  . ..iter  our  dif- 
ferences of  method  to  drive  us  to  the  fatal  ex- 
tremity of  party  dissolution,  we  shall  see  a 
spirit  essentially  hostile  to  the  Government 
and  Union  triumph  through  our  folly.  We 
shall  see  the  military  removed,  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  abolished,  the  rebel  State  debts  ap- 
proved, the  national  debt  repudiated,  the  faith 
of  the  nation  to  the  freedmen  broken,  and 
those^yho  for  four  years  by  arms  or  by  sym- 
pathy sought  the  _ overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, controlling  it  to  its  destruction,  and  we 


shall  have  our  own  criminal  conduct  to  thank 
for  it  all.  The  late  vote  happily  reveals  the 
clear  conviction  among  our  friends  that  the 
defeat  of  any  particular  method  of  action  can 
not  be  so  hazardous  to  the  country  as  a party 
schism.  And  however  deeply  the  superior 
wisdom  of  any  particular  policy  may  be  felt, 
and  however  earnestly  defended,  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  good  sense  which  saved  the  coun- 
try in  the  present  instance  will  continue  to  in- 
spire Congressional  action. 


THE  TAX  ON  EDUCATION.  . 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
revenue  system  is  awaited  with  the  utmost  in- 
terest by  all  who  feel  that  the  recommendations 
of  gentlemen  so  wisely  selected,  and  who  have 
so  faithfully  devoted  themselves  to  their  ardu- 
ous work,  must  necessarily  have  great  weight 
with  Congress.  We  trust  that  two  facts  will 
not  have  escaped  their  attention ; that  English 
publishing  houses  are  rapidly  establishing  agen- 
cies in  this  country,  and  that  school  committees 
and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  land  ar$  busily 
devising  means  to  avoid  the  expense  of  school- 
books, the  prices  of  which  are  necessarily  so 
high. 

Cheap  schc  bookB  are  surely  a cardinal  ne- 
cessity of  the  v ited  States.  The  one  thing 
that  should  escaA  j taxation  is  education.  We 
certainly  do  not  say  that  any  trade  should  be 
favored  at  the  expense  of  any  other,  but  we  do 
ask  whether  taxes  which  materially  lessen  the 
circulation  of  school-books  do  not  harm  the 
country  more  than  they  help  it? 

Paper,  which  is  the  principal  material  of 
books,  after  the  chemicals  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture have  paid  a heavy  duty,  is  taxed  as  a whole 
under  the  internal  Revenue  act.  The  printing- 
ink  and  all  the  materials  used  in  bookbinding 
also  pay  separate  taxes.  Finally,  the  finished 
book  is  taxed  as  a whole.  In  England,  where, 
as  in  this  country,  foreign  rags  are  imported 
free,  books,  paper,  etc.,  are  especially  exempt- 
ed from  taxation,  and  the  English  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  pay  his  duties  and  land  books 
in  New  York  or  Boston  at  about  half  the  price 
at  which  we  can  make  them  here. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  this  state  of 
things  is  to  send  our  book-publishing  to  En- 
gland, to  stop  our  paper-mills,  and  force  our 
skilled  workmen  into  other  channels  of  labor. 
Yet  three-quarters  of  the  works  now  published 
in  this  country  are  books  of  education.  Do 
we  wish  that  England  should  write  and  make 
them  for  us  ? Newspapers  are  justly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation.  But  are  the  spelling-book 
and  geography  less  valuable  and  essential  ? No 
honest  trader  wishes  to  shirk  his  share  of  the 
common  burden.  But  ought  those  who  man- 
ufacture articles  of  such  prime  necessity  to  bear 
very  much  more  than  their  share  ? If  the  Com- 
mission should  recommend  that  books,  as  such, 
be  exempted  from  taxation,  they^vill  recom- 
mend only  that  a disproportionate  tax  be  re- 
duced ; while  the  increased  circulation  caused 
by  the  reduction  will  partly  compensate  the 
Government  for  the  apparent  loss. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  the  Commission  will 
simplify  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  which  is 
now  an  exasperating  snarl  of  perplexities;  and, 
while  they  throw  the  chief  weight  upon  the 
great  luxuries,  will  emancipate  popular  educa- 
tion from  the  chains  which  are  forging  for  it 
at  the  very  moment  in  our  history  when  cheap 
school-books  universally  diffused  are  a nation- 
al necessity. 


ABSTRACTIONS. 

We  have  elsewhere  repeated  what  we  have 
said  more  than  once,  that  the  question  of  the 
present  exact  status  of  the  unorganized  States 
is  practically  unimportant,  or,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
expressed  it,  it  is  “a  pernicious  abstraction.” 
But  Senator  Doolittle  in  his  speech,  a few 
days  since,  warmly  denied  that  it  was  unim- 
portant, and  declared  it  to  be  a vital  question. 

So  it  would  be  if  the  Senator  held  strictly  to 
his  *iew  of  the  question  and  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  that  view.  But 
he  does  not.  Like  every  statesman,  he  is  wise- 
ly illogical  upon  occasion.  Indeed, *the  only 
truly  logical  advocates  of  his  theory  are  the 
ex-rebels  and  Copperheads.  They  assert  that 
“once  a State  always  a State,”  and  rebellion 
having  ceased,  arms  being  laid  down,  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  are  as  much  States  as  Wis- 
consin or  Maine,  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to 
unconditional  representation.  They  hold,  and 
upon  their  premises  justly,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding of  the  President,  in  the  matter  of  re- 
organization, has  been  absolutely  arbitraiy  and 
unconstitutional. 

We  say  that  the  Senator  is  wisely  illogical, 
for  while  he  roundly  asserts  that  a State  can  by 
no  possibility  lose  its  status  as  a State  in  the 
Union,  ho  declares  in  the  same  breath  that 
some  States  shall  not  recover  their  status  as 
States  in  the  Union  unless  they  will  submit  to 
certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  does  he  suppose  that  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  as  freely  as  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts ? Of  course  he  does  not.  But  if  so,  is  it 
not  clear  that  whether  a State  can  go  out  of  the 


Union  or  not  it  can  so  derange  its  relations  to 
the  Union  that  they  can  be  restored  only  as  a 
new  State  is  admitted,  namely,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Government  ? 

The  Senator  seems  to  forget  that  the  war  is 
not  over  because  the  rebels  have  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  war  continues  until  the  Govern- 
ment declares  it  is  ended.  Every  thing  that 
the  President  has  authorized  in  the  lately  bel- 
ligerent States  he  has  authorized  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief.  The  existing  civil  Governments  in 
all  the  Southern  States  are,  as  Senator  Trum- 
bull truly  says,  merely  tolerated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Governor  Orb, 
of  South  Carolina,  frankly  recognizes  this  fact. 
The  President  continues  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  those  States.  General 
Grant  continues  active  military  occupation. 
The  supreme  controlling  authority  in  all  those 
States  is  that  of  the  nation.  * 

Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  duty 
of  the  nation  not  to  relax  that  authority  except 
upon  perfectly  satisfactory  terms.  In  the  act- 
ual situation  the  plea  of  State  rights  is  pure 
folly.  State  rights  are  not  to  be  resumed  ex- 
cept upon  conditions  prescribed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  are  the  sole 
judges  of  those  conditions.  Suppose  the 
Government  knew  of  a conspiracy  extending 
throughout  the  late  league  of  rebel  States  to 
rise  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  national  hand  was 
withdrawn.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  that  hand  because  there 
was  no  present  armed  rebellion,  and  because 
the  white  inhabitants  declared  that  they  acqui- 
esced in  the  situation?  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  impose  any  condition 
whatever  to  satisfy  itself  that  no  rising  could  be 
successful  even  if  attempted,  it  has  the  right  to 
impose  every  condition  necessary  to  the  same 
satisfaction. 

That  is  our  situation  now.  Of  course  the 
choice  of  those  conditions  must  be  sagacious 
if  it  would  achieve  the  end  in  view.  Senator 
Doolittle  asks  whether  we  would  seriously 
undertake  to  govern  the  people  of  the  unor- 
ganized States  without  representation.  The 
Senator  must  first  explain  on  what  ground  he 
proposes  a system  of  State  government,  by 
which  a third  of  the  population  are  to  be  ruled 
entirely  without  representation.  He  is  willing 
to  admit  Senator  Marvin  from  Florida.  But 
will  he  explain  on  what  ground  he  favors  the 
resumption  of  power  in  the  Union  by  States 
which  have  a proportionably  superior  repre- 
sentation ? 

However,  the  question  must  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  says  some  one. 
Certainly  it  must.  The  war  was  waged  under 
the  Constitution,  and  it  must  be  ended  under 
it.  But  the  Constitution  did  not  prescribe 
the  methods  in  which  the  war  should  be  carried 
on ; and  it  does  not  specify  the  conditions  upon 
which  its  results  are  to  be  secured. 


THE  FINANCE  BILL. 

The  financial  measure  before  Congress,  which 
contemplates  the  reduction  of  the  currency  by 
funding,  is  of  so  alarming  a nature  that  it  can  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Not  only  have  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  implicitly  obeyed 
the  behests  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
they  havf  gone  further,  and  invested  that  func- 
tionary with  powers  which  he  never  even  thought 
of  soliciting — powers  greater  than  any  organized 
Government  in  the  world  ever  conferred  upon 
any  executive  officer. 

It  was  explained  a few  weeks  since  in  these 
columns  that  the  aggregate  volume  of  debt  to  be 
funded  or  paid  off  within  the  next  thirty  months 
does  not  vary  much  from  $1,800,000,000.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  in  his  report  asked  for  power  to 
fund  this  debt,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that 
from  one  to  two  hundred  millions  a year  might 
be  funded.  On  this  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  through  the  Morrill  sub-commit- 
tee, prepare  a bill  which  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary to  sell  United  States  bonds,  bearing  any 
rate  of  interest  not  over  6 per  cent.,  running  for 
any  number  of  years  not  over  forty,  at  any 
price  whatsoever,  at  any  time  or  times,  and  in 
any  amounts  he  chooses ; and  further  permits 
him  to  receive  in  payment  not  only  the  lawful 
current  money  of  the  country,  but  any  of  the 
short  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  issuing.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  if  Such  a measure  became  a law, 
Mr.  M‘Culloch  would  be  created  as  omnipo- 
tent a dictator  of  the  money  market  of  the 
country  as  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
are  of  our  political  concerns.  By  offering 
bonds  for  sale  in  largo  amounts,  he  could  at 
any  time  produce  a stringency  in  the  market 
which  would  involve  a general  fall  in  prices ; 
by  accepting  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bids,  he  could 
cause  a general  panic ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
by  rejecting  bids  below  a certain  figure,  or  by 
accepting  in  payment  of  his  bonds  securities 
not  used  as  currency,  he  could  relieve  the  mon- 
ey market  at  once,  and  cause  prices  to  react  as 
quickly  as  they  had  risen.  Under  this  bill  he 
might  offer  $2  5 0,000, 000  of  bonds  for  sale  for 
lawful  money.  Such  an  offer  would  cause  an 
active  recall  of  loans,  a decline  of  5 @ 10  per 
cent,  in  all  securities,  and  a general  turmoil  in 
commercial  circles.  When  the  fall  had  taken 


place  he  might  announce  that  no  bid  under  par 
would  be  considered,  and  that  Seven-Thirty 
notes  would  be  received  at  par  and  interest  in 
payment  of  his  bonds.  Such  an  announcement 
would  cause  an  instantaneous  “let  up”  in  mon- 
ey, a rebound  of  5 @ 10  per  cent,  in  all  securi- 
ties, and  a sudden  recovery  in  merchandise. 
All  this  he  might  do  without  violating  his  duty 
or  exposing  himself  to  the  slightest  blame  or 
censure.  Is  it  safe  to  intrust  such  power  to 
any  one  man  ? Is  it  fair  to  any  man  to  expose 
him  to  such  temptation? 

Hugh  M‘Culloch  enjoys  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  For  many 
months  he  has  had  opportunities,  by  means  of 
the  secret  sales  of  gold  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment, of  realizing  fortunes  for  himself  and  oth- 
ers. Yet  no  responsible  person,  even  among 
his  bitterest  political  enemies,  has  ever  even 
hinted  that  either  he  or  any  one  else  has  made 
money  by  an  early  knowledge  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Department  with  regard  to  sales  of  gold. 
The  practice  of  selling  gold  secretly  has  been 
generally  condemned  on  grounds  of  principle. 
But  by  common  consent  all  admit  that  Hugh 
M‘Culloch  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  he  will 
not  himself  speculate,  or  permit  others  to  spec- 
ulate, on  what  he  does  as  Finance  Minister  of 
the  country. 

If  it  were  mathematically  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  this  bill  would 
never  be  exercised  by  any  one  but  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch,  the  country  might  view  its  passage  with- 
out much  alarm.  But  what  if  Mr.  M‘Culloch 
resigned,  or  were  removed,  or  died?  Such 
things  have  happened  before.  And  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  John- 
son would  be  careful  in  selecting  his  successor, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  had, 
heretofore,  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  oth- 
er Cabinet  Ministers  who  were  also  carefully 
selected  and  yet  who  proved  to  be  not  above 
suspicion.  Howell  Cobb  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and,  as  we  all  thought,  a most 
respectable  man;  yet  he  did  his  best  to  ruin 
the  public  credit.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  a most 
respectable  man,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  equally  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  Thq  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  generally  been 
filled  by  an  able  and  an  honest  man ; but  how 
would  the  public  view  the  placing  of  such  enor- 
mous and  irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of 
such  persons  as  the  late  Thomas  Corw  in  or 
Robert  J.  Walker — both  of  them  in  their 
| time  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  ? How  if  such 
men  as  Jacob  Thompson  or  John  B.  Floyd — 
both  of  them  United  States  Cabinet  Ministers 
in  their  day — chanced  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Treasury  Department  ? 

The  war  is  over,  and  the  necessity  for  dicta- 
torships may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  passed 
away.  It  is  about  time  not  only  that  all  pub- 
lic officials  should  scrupulously  avoid  assum- 
ing needless  responsibility,  but  fhat  Congress 
should,  as  heretofore,  hedge  its  grants  of  pow- 
er with  proper  restrictions  and  limitations.  A 
curtailment  of  the  currency  being  deemed  req- 
uisite, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prop- 
erly be  invested  with  the  power  of  selling  bonds 
to  retire  short  securities  or  legal  tenders.  But 
the  amount  to  be  sold,  the  kind  of  money  to  be 
received  in  payment,  the  periods  at  which  such 
sales  may  take  place,  the  price  at  which  the 
bonds  may  be  awarded,  and  the  character  and 
interest  payable  on  the  bonds,  should  all  be 
fixed  beforehand  and  openly  by  Congress,  and 
not  left  to  be  determined  privately  by  an  ex- 
ecutive officer.  The  public  have  a right  to 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  vital 
matter  of  the  currency. 

There  are  two  other  points — we  pass  over 
the  objections  raised  to  the  issue  of  Sterling 
Bonds  as  trifling  and  immaterial — upon  which 
exception  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  financial 
measure  now  before  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  repeal  of  the  section 
of  the  old  law  which  establishes  a Sinking  Fund. 
That  section  had  been  flagrantly  disobeyed  by 
Mr.  Chase,  and  has  been  disobeyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Finding  it  a dead  letter  Congress  re- 
peals it.  This  is  repudiation.  Men  of  means 
abroad  and  at  home  subscribed  for  our  bonds 
on  the  faith  that  a sinking  fond  would  be  es- 
tablished which  would  gradually  pay  them  off. 
Congress  has  no  more  right  to  abolish  the 
Sinking  Fund  than  it  has  to  alter  the  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  the  bonds,  or  the  date  at 
which  they  shall  become  payable.  The  Sink- 
ing Fund  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
their  creditors.  It  may  have  been  an  unwise 
condition.  But  it  was  voluntarily  and  delib- 
erately established  by  the  United  States,  and 
to  abolish  it  now  is  to  break  faith  with  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  and  to  enter  upon  tta  broad  high- 
way of  repudiation. 

The  second  objection  has  reference  to  the 
payment  of  the  currency  interest  on  Seven- 
Thirty  notes,  debt  certificates,  and  the  like. 
By  Mr.  Morrill’s  measure  it  is  proposed  to 
absorb  a large  proportion  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  now  afloat.  Assuming  that  the  bill  will 
pass  and  will  be  a success,  in  this  respect,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Treasury  Department  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  its  currency  interest  in  legal-tender 
notes,  but  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  in  the 
currency  received  for  taxes  — national  - bank 
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notes.  This  also  will  be  repudiation.  When  ! This  state  of  feeling  could  easily  be  changed 
the'Government  put  forth  the  compound-inter-*)  by  adopting  the  policy  in  use  on  all  the  English 
est  notes,  the  Seven-Thirty  notes,  and  the  debt  ! lines,  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  commuters 
cei  tificates,  it  covenanted  to  pay  to  the  holder  | owning  cr  occupying  houses  along  the  line, 


so  much  per  annum  as  interest.  The  covenant 
necessarily  implied,  as  all  covenants  do,  that 
such  interest  should  be  paid  in  lawful  money. 
If  Jones  agrees  to  pay  Brown  !$5ooo  on  a 
given  day  he  must  pay  in  legal  tenders  or 
gold,  or  he  can  not  claim  a discharge.  Now 
if  Government,'  before  the  maturity  of  tlfe 
Seven -Thirty  notes  and  compound  - interest 
notes,  so  contrives  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
legal  tenders  that  all  its  taxes  are  paid  in  na- 
tional-bank notes,  it  will  have  no  means  of 
paying  the  currency  interest  due  on  its  securi- 
ties in  any  other  medium  than  in  national- 
bank  notes,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  at 
the  time  be  worth  much  less  than  legal  tender 
money.  Sound  banking  authority  predicts  that, 
if  $200,000,000  of  our  legal  tender  currency 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  remainder 
will  be  worth  from  2 to  5 per  cent,  more  than 
national-bank  notes.  In  such  an  event,  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  Seven-Thirty  notes,  com- 
pound notes,  and  debt  certificates  in  a currency 
worth  considerably  less  than  the  money  in 
which  Government  agreed  to  pay  when  it  bor- 
rowed the  money  of  its  creditors,  will  be  a very 
shabby  form  of  repudiation. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  or  Congress  will  pay  much 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  the  press.  Strict 
party  discipline  appears  to  have  quenched  in- 
dividual freedom  of  opinion,  and  there  is  so 
little  financial  ability  in  Congress  that  both  the 
committee  and  the  body  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  are  generally  content  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Were  it  otherwise, 
some  effort  might  be  made  to  induce  Congress 
to  let  the  currency  alone  for  the  present,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  large  revenues  of  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  public  debt  by  selling 
the  surplus  gold  in  the  Treasury,  and  by  paying 
off  each  sjjiort  date  obligation  as  it  matures. 
This  would  be  the  way  to  diminish  our  burdens 
without  producing  a commercial  crisis,  and  in 
the  end,  it  would  probably  prove  as  efficacious 
as  Mr.  Morrill’s  method  for  bringing  down 
the  price  of  gold.  But  there  is  no  chance  that 
any  recommendation  of  the  kind  would  be 
heeded. 


COMMUTATION  ON  RAILROADS. 

The  principle  of  commutation  is  simply  this, 
that  a low  rate  of  fares  to  permanent  residents 
along  the  line  of  a railroad  stimulates  settle- 
ments and  improvements  resulting  in  profit. 
It  supposes  that  the  growth  of  such  a population 
may  be  encouraged  with  advantage,  and  that 
there  is  no  maximum  attainable  too  great  for 
the  solid  advantage  of  the  road.  The  policy 
allies  whenever  a crowded  city  is  located  at 
either  terminus  capable  of  throwing  out  a large 
suburban  population.  In  England  all  the  nu- 
merous railroads  leading  out  of  London  and 
other  principal  cities  have  practiced  it  from  the 
outset  with  entire  confidence  in  its  being  a 
remunerative  system.  The  two  great  lines 
leading  northward  from  New  York  (the  Hud- 
son River  and  Harlem  roads)  pursued  the  pol- 
icy until  they  both  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  present  owners,  who  manage  them  so  as 
to  discourage  further  settlements,  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  those  doing  business  in  the  city 
who  were  induced  .by  moderate  fares  to  estab- 
lish homes  in  the  country.  Rates  to  commut- 
ers who  use  the  road  daily  were  increased  last 
season  in  some  instances  over  three  hundred 
per  cent.  A step  so  decisive  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  the  policy  of  commutation  is  re- 
garded by  the  proprietors  with  disfavor,  and 
that  further  encouragement  to  settlements  will 
not  be  afforded  except  other  and  different  views 
prevail. 

The  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  public  discussion,  and  particularly  as 
the  true  interests  of  the  roads  and  of  the  large 
number  of  property  owners  along  their  lines 
concur  in  the  establishment  of  rates  such  as 
commuters  can  afford  to  pay,  and  such  as 
will  encourage  improvements.  The  population 
along  both  lines  is  yet  sparse  compared  with 
that  along  the  English  roads,  but  may  be  in- 
creased by  a wise  and  permanent  policy  to  an 
extent  certain  to  reward  the  stockholders  with 
ample  revenues.  The  policy  which  exacts  the 
largest  possible  compensation  from  each  com- 
muter treats  the  present  population  as  having 
attained  its  maximum,  and  strips  them  of  all 
means  to  influence  others  to  build  up  adjacent 
homes.  These  residents,  instead  of  beinr  tve 
earnest  and  constant  friends  of  the  roaa,  as 
they  were  at  the  outset  for  mutual  advantage, 
are  forced  to  make  the  complaints  which  pre- 
vent additional  settlements.  On  both  lines 
the  great  body  of  commuters,  living  at  points 
not  influenced  by  active  competition,  are  much 
dissatisfied,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
any  friendly  service  to  either  company.  In 
the  matter  of  taxation,  trials  before  those  not 
influenced  by  free  tickets,  coroners’ juries,  the 
sufficiency  of  fences,  and  applications  to  the 
Legislature,  these  roads  will  constantly  be  met 
by  opposition  from  those  cqmmuters  who  re- 
gard the  late  sudden  increase  of  faresjis  wholly 
Unjustifiable. 
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which  can  be  done  with  equal  advantage  to 
both  stockholders  and  the  public. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
adopted  in  1862,  and  have  since  continued  the 
following  mileage  scale  of  rates  for  season  tick- 
ets for  one  year  for  ordinary  commuters  who 
use  first-class  carriages,  although  authorized 
by  Parliament  to  charge  threepence  per  mile. 
Certain  resident  commuters  pay  half  these  rates. 
From  one  to  five  miles,  inclusive,  £7  10s.  per 
annum,  or  say  $36  gold.  For  each  additional 
mile  up  to  fifteen  £1  per  mile,  or  say  $86  for 
fifteen  miles.  For  each  additional  mile  above 
fifteen  16«.,  or  say  for  forty-eight  miles  $213. 
This  distance,  forty-eight  miles,  is  the  greatest 
on  the  Harlem  road  for  which  commutation  is 
allowed.  The  Harlem  road  charges  for  com- 
mutai  ion  to  Croton  Falls  (forty-eight  and  a half 
miles)  $312  per  annum.  The  rate  between 
White  Plains  and  Croton  Falls  is  in  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  Tickets,  one  hundred  at 
a time,  are  issued,  the  use  of  which  may  be 
deferred  for  any  period  within  four  months. 

The  English  rates  are  reduced  60  per  cent, 
in  perpetuity  in  favor  of  owners  of  houses 
erected  witljin  certain  limits  and  of  a certain 
value,  and  are  continued  to  any  successor  or 
other  occupant.  Students  or  apprentices  liv- 
ing with  their  parents  at  any  of  these  suburban 
residences  pay  also  one-half  the  established 
rates.  The  Great  Western  line  has  adopted 
very  nearly  the  rates  specified  above.  Other 
lines  charge  much  less.  For  instance,  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  has  established 
the  following  rates  per  annum : for  seven  miles 
£7,  for  fifteen  £15,  for  fifty  £28,  for  sixty  £30, 
for  eighty-five  £40. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Harlem  rates  is  tjie 
more  conspicuous  if  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion is  considered.  For  instance,  above  White 
Plains  there  is  but  one  morning  train  to  New 
York,  which  is  the  only  one  a business  man 
going  daily  to  the  city  can  be  expected  to  take ; 
there  are  but  two  afternoon  trains  up,  and  four 
in  the  "whole  each  way  per  day.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  this  is  very,  very  far  short  of 
the  accommodation  furnished  by  the  English 
roads.  We  understand  that  their  commuta- 
tion tickets  are  good  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  while  here  they  are  good  for 
only  the  week  days  of  the  year.  A commuter 
there  is  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  times 
he  nay  travel  back  and  forth,  but  here  he  must 
’ ay  for  more  than  one  journey  each  way  per 
day.  Abroad,  a general  ticket  is  issued  which 
is  exhibited  only  when  called  for,  here  a ticket 
must  be  surrendered  on  each  excursion  and  an- 
other exhibited  for  punching. 

But  the  important  difference  between  the 
two  systems  is  the  assurance  of  a permanent 
policy  in  the  English  roads  looking  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  those  who  erect  improve- 
ments along  their  lines,  tending  strongly  to 
mutual  benefit  and  the  entire  failure  of  the 
managers  of  these  two  roads  to  exhibit  any  such 
policy.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
lines  have  recently  come  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  although  of  great  experience  in  other  af- 
fairs, are  without  experience  on  this  subject, 
and  hence  they  have  adopted  a rate  of  commu- 
tation which  must  diminish  the  population,  re- 
press industry,  and  seriously  damage  property 
along  these  great  lines  of  travel. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  SYSTEM. 

J.  T.,  who  is  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the 
eight-hour  system,  is  aggrieved  by  our  saying 
that  the  British  laborer  drudges  fourteen  hours 
a day  for  a pittance,  and  woqld  deny  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  but  that  ho  understands  us  to 
have  asserted  it  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  thinks  we 
should  have  said  ten  hours  a day.  But  if 
drudging  for  ten  hours  a day  gives  only  a pit- 
tance to  the  British  laborer,  what  would  drudg- 
ing eight  hours  give  him  ? That  we  did  not 
misrepresent  the  substantial  fact  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  British  laborer  we  are  persuaded  by 
what  Mr.  Bright  said  in  his  late  speech  at 
Birmingham. 

“Have  you  read,”  says  Mr.  Bright,  “a 
paragraph  which  lately  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers about  J.  Cross,  a Dorsetshire  laborer  ? 
He  worked  six  days  in  the  week.  He  had  an 
excellent  character  from  his  employer,  for  whom 
he  worked  24  years  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per  week. 

I tell  you  that  many  thousands  of  cases 

like  that  of  John  Cross  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  country,  qnd  especially  in  the  south, 
and  that  their  condition  is  such  that  hitherto 
the  most  anxious  investigation  has  been  unable 
to  solve  the  mystery  as  to  how  they  keep  body 
and  soul  together.”  It  is  truly,  as  he  calls  it, 
“a  desperate  condition.”  Does  J.  T.  think 
that  if  the  British  Parliament  were  to  reduce 
the  daily  hours  of  labor  to  six  that  John  Cross 
could  keep  body  and  soul  together  any  better  ? 

J.  T.  is  a stone-cutter.  He  says  that  as  yet 
there  are  no  mechanical  inventions  to  lighten 
his  labor,  and  that  competition  is  so  intense 
that  when  a.  stone-cutter’s  day’s  labor  is  done 
he  is  too  utterly  exhausted  for  any  mental  ap- 


plication, or  even  enjoyment,  whatever.  He 
adds,  that  the  trade  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  neighborhood,  .have  given  only  nine 
hours  for  a day’s  work  since  November  10, 
1863,  and  that  no  more  has  been  required." 
This  was  undoubtedly  in  pursuance  of  the  law 
^at  we  mentioned  in  the  “ Saturday  Sermon” 
of  the  natural  limitation  of  effective  labor. 
Nine  hours’  work  at  stone-cutting  is  doubtless, 
upon  the  whole,  as  valuable  as  twelve,  and  it 
is  worth,  therefore,  the  wages  of  twelve.  If 
eight  hours’  work  is  equally  valuable,  it  is 
worth  the  same.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
a law  can  make  eight  hours’  good  labor  worth 
the  wages  of  ten  hours’  good  labor.  If  it  can 
not,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  law  wotild  be 
to  drive  capital  where  it  could  get  the  best  re- 
turn fbr  investment. 

J.  T.  thinks  that  if  the  Legislature  will  pass 
the  eight-hours’  law  “they  will  check  the  self- 
ishness of  both  labor  and  capital.”  But  how? 
Can  you  compel  capital  in  a particular  direc- 
tion? If  you  try  it  you  will  merely  paralyze 
both  capital  and  labor.  Suppose  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  were  to  pass  a law  that  no- 
body should  work  more  than  five  hours  a day, 
nor  be  worth  more  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Might  they  not  just  as  wisely  and  suc- 
cessfully enact  that  every  body  should  be  com- 
fortable and  happy?  There  are  some  things 
that  laws  can  not  effect,  and  laws  about  labor 
are  wise  and  effective  only  so  far  as  they  enact 
the  natural  facts  and  conditions  of  labor.  Thus 
it  is  found  that  in  the  work  of  computation  for 
the  census  and  other  statistics  six  hours  a day 
is  quite  enough.  It  would  be  a very  foolish 
law  that  would  make  it  sixteen. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  friends  of  the  eight- 
hour  movement  are  of  opinion  that  it  needs 
only  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  eight 
hours’  work,  eight  hours’  sleep,  and  eight  hours’ 
recreation.  J.  T.,  however,  while  apparently 
urging  this  kind  of  legislation,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  “it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
our  social  evils  can  be  removed  by  legislative 
acts.”  What  arguments,  then,  and  to  what 
end.  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature  ? 


ONE  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

One  of  the  perplexing  questions  has  been 
virtually  settled.  The  petition  of  the  earliest 
veterans  of  the  w§r  who  enlisted  from  the  no- 
blest impulses,  and  who  after  long  service  have 
been  discharged,  often  from  illness  and  wounds, 
for  bounties  in  proportion  to  that  paid  the  later 
enlisted  troops,  was  so  plainly  natural  that  it 
could  not  well  be  set  aside. 

But  the  Paymaster-General  reports  that  it 
would  take  $550,000,000  to  equalize  the  boun- 
ties. In  view  of  such  a sum  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  finances,  do  the  patriotic  peti- 
tioners themseh%s  press  their  honorable  claim  ? 
Some  kind  of  provision  might  be  possible,  but 
who  would  advocate  such  an  addition  to  the 
burden  of  the  country  ? 

We  must  be  just  before  we  are  generous, 
and  the  necessity  of  absolute  economy  is  im- 
perative. It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  nation 
but  of  individuals.  .It  would  be  a fit  crown  to 
the  conduct  of  the  people  during  the  war  if 
they  universally  and  individually  economized 
to  help  pay  the  debt  as  they  nobly  supported 
its  necessary  creation.  


FIFTH  AVENUE  SKATING  POND. 

Now  that  the  skating  season  has  fairly  com- 
menced, we  take  pleasure  in  reminding  our  readers 
of  the  advantages  connected  with  Major  Oatman’s 
Skating  Pond,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  all  lovers  of  the  sport,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. This  pond  is  always  open  to  visitors  when 
the  skating  is  good,  except  on  Sundays. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 
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CONGRESS. 


In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chandler’s  resolution  to  withdraw 
our  Minister  from  Great  Britain,  etc.,  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  25  to  12. — Speaking  on  the  Negro  Suffrage  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Davis  indulged  in  his  usual 
abase  of  the  negro.  “Cuvier,"  ho  said,  “had  describ'  d 
the  African,  but  he  ought  to  have  added  that  a foul  odor 
exudes  from  bis  skin,  and  his  heel  makes  a hole  in  the 
ground.’* 

Iu  the  Hbuse,  Mr.  Conklin,  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  offered  a resolution,  which  was  objected  to,  pro- 
viding for  the  following  conditions  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Southern  States;  first,  renunciation  of  secession ; sec- 
ond, repudiation  of  rebel  debtB  5 third,  the  assurance  of 
human  rights  to  all  regardless  of  color ; fourth,  the  impar- 
tial distribution  of  political  power  among  all  sections  of  the 
country,  so  that  four  millions  of  people  shall  not  be  repre- 
sented in  the  interests  of  aggrandizement  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  excluded  from  political  rights  and 
privileges;  and  fifth,  the  election  of  truly  loyal  members 
to  Congress. — Mr.  Denting,  from  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  reported  back  the  bill  reviving  the  grade  of 
General  iu  the  army,  which  was  recommitted.— The  House 
concurred  in  the  Senate  resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  to  send  for  persons  or  papers,  128  to  35. 
—The  hill  on  Negro  Suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  debated  through  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The 
black  population  of  the  District  is  about  20,000,  or  about 
one-fourth  the  entire  population  of  the  District.  The  pro- 
vision made  by  the  bill  is  simply  that  there  shall  be  no 
restriction  to  suffrage  based  on  distinction  of  color.  Mr. 
Julian  claimed  that  suffrage  was  the  natural  right  of  the 
negro.  Mr.  Randall,  of  Kentucky,  would  go  with  his  State 
in  refusing  negro  suffrage.  Mr.  John  \ Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, claimed  to  be  a member  of  the  Republican  party,  hut 
thought  that  the  negro  agitation  should  cease  with  eman- 
cipation. 


arming  the  militia  of  Alabama  was.  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Fifteen.— Mr.  Howe’s  resolution  to  provide  Pro. 

visional  Governors  for  the  rebel  States  was  taken  up,  Mr. 
Doolittle  addressed  the  Senate  at  length,  claiming  that 
President  Johnson  had  in  hia  policy  of  restoration  simply 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  He  supported 
the  President's  policy,  and  claimed  that  to  insure  the  very 
Union  for  which  we  have  been  fighting  we  must  have  as 
rapid  a restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  nominal  rela- 
tions in  Congress  as  is  possible. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Blaine  presented  the  credentials  of 
John  N.  Goodwin,  delegate  from  Arizona,  who  was  quali- 
fied and  took  his  seat.— The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Protective  Homestead  Company,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  South,  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  objected  to  the  bill  as  creating  what 
purported  to  be  a charitable  institution.  The  bill  con- 
ferred an  immense  and  exclusive  privilege  on  a small 
number  of  persons,  who  might  oonvey  lands  without  limit- 
ation. The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table,  120  to  82.— The  Ne- 
gro Suffrage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  taken 
up  and  debated.  Mr.  Darling,  of  New  Yolk,  favored 
qualified  suffrage,  the  qualification  to  be  one  of  education. 
He  thought  it  better  not  to  disregard  the  voice  of  the  Dis- 
trict. He  moved  a postponement  of  the  bill  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April.  Mr.  Hale  advocated  a restriction  of 
suffrage  to  ail  who  could  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated 
the  bill  on  the  ground  of  equal  and  impartial  justice.  Mr. 
Van  Horn,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  doctrine  that  this 
was  exclusively  a white  man’s  Government. 

January  18 1 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed  to  distribute  500 "copies 
of  Mr.  Madison's  writings  among  the  different  State  Li- 
braftea,  departments,  etc.— Mr.  Wade,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  reported  a bill  for  the  admission  of  Col- 
orado,  ratifying  the  State  government  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple.— Mr.  Nesmith  of  Oregon  spoke  on  Mr.  Howe’s  resolu- 
tion, supporting  the  President’s  policy.  He  did  not  think 
any  act  of  Congress  necessary  for  the- admission  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  was  a white  man’s  government, 
etc.  Mr.  Wade  followed  in  a reply  to  Mr.  Doolittle’s 
speech  of  the  day  before.  He  claimed  that  we  were  not 
to  support  a policy  simply  because  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Johnson  adopted  it.  Mr.  Johnson  had  gone  farther  than 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  compelled  the  Southern  States  to 
adopt  the  Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 
Mr.  Wade  wanted  to  go  still  further  and  place  all  men, 
white  and  black,  on  an  equal  footing.  He  thought  it  bad 
faith,  after  tempting  the  negroes  into  the  military  service, 
to  abandon  them  to  their  enemies  now  that  the  fight  ia 
over.— A bill  was  passed  giving  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  franking 
privilege. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  for  ne&ro  suffrage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  taken  up.  Mr.  J ohnson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
spoke  against  it.  Mr.  BoutwelL,  of  Massachusetts,  was  op- 
posed  to  postponement.  He  thought  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  follow  emancipation.  He  thought  the  negroes 
should  have  a share  in  the  Government  as  well  as  In  fight- 
ing for  it.  A motion  by  Mr.  Nibiack  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  was  negatived,  46  yeas  against  123  nays.  Mr.  Dar- 
ling’s motion  to  postpone  was  disagreed  to,  34  to  134.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  Mr.  Hale’s  amendment 
was  lost,  53  to  11T.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  116  to  54 
It  reads  as  follows : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  jn  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  and  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  electors  for  any  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  word  ‘white’  be  and  the  same  hereby  is 
stricken  out ; and  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  any 
election  held  in  the  said  District  on  account  of  color. 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Acts  of  Congress 
and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  In  force  in  eald  Dis- 
trict, and  all  ordinances  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
inconsistent  witii  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby 
repealed  and  annulled." 

January  19 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Doolittle  presented  the  credentials 
of  William  Marvin,  of  Florida,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
laid  on  tiie  table. 

In  the  House,  $105,000  were  appropriated  for  the  pur. 
chase  of  Leavy’s  Island,  Portsmouth  Navy-yard.— Mr. 
Deming  spoke  on  reconstruction,  advocating  that  negroes 
have  every  political  right  necessary  to  their  liberty,  that 
the  public  credit  should  be  insured,  and  rebel  debts  repu- 
diated, and  there  should  be  a Constitutional  Amendment 
giving  Congress  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  Becure  to  all  persons  of  every  State  equal  protec- 
tion to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  We  might  demand 
more,  but  not  a jot  less  can  we  receive. 

January  20: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bin  for  the  enlargement  of  the  pow- 
ers  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  debated,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

January  22 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fessenden,  from  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  reported  a joint  resolution  ttiat  representatives  and 
direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  excluding  from  the 
basis  of  representation  all  persons  to  whom  the  elective 

franchise  is  denied The  resolution  to  refer  all  papers 

and  documents  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  rebel 
States  was  adopted. — It  was  voted,  33  to  11,  that  Trum- 
bull’s bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  rebel  States. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Stevens  offered  the  same  resolution 
from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  which  Mr.  Fessenden  of- 
fered in  the  Senate.  This  was  debated  at  some  length,  and 
was  finally  made  the  special  order  for  the  next  day 
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Rufus  Choate,  Jun.,  the  only  son  of  the  late  celebrated 
Boston  lawyer  of  that  name,  died  on  January  15,  at  Dor- 
Chester,  Massachusetts,  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received 
in  the  late  war. 

The  President  has  relieved  Provisional  Governor  Mar. 
vin  of  Florida,  and  recognized  Mr.  Walker  as  the  regular 
Governor.  Texas  is  now  the  only  State  which  has  a Pro. 
visional  Governor. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Worth  was  received  in  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  January  19.  He  recommends 
the  confirmation  of  proceedings  under  provisional  rule  in 
the  State,  the  repeal  of  all  laws  in  conflict  with  perfect 
allegiance  to  the  National  Government,  and  the  adoption 
of  a judicious  militia  system.  He  thinks  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  continuing  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  after  the 
restoration  of  the  State  courts,  from  which  he  says  the 
negroes  can  get  full  justice. 

The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  December  was  less  by 
forty-one  million  than  at  the  close  of  last  August. 

Secretary  Stanton  has  determined  to  make  lord’s  The- 
atre the  deposit  of  the  records. relating  to  soldiers  dis- 
charged for  disabilities  incurred  In  the  service,  or  who 
have  died  in  battle,  in  hospital,  or  in  rebel  prisons. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Chili  disturbance  appeal's  to  have  been  tie  death 
of  Admiral  Fareja.  It  is  stated  that  tins  offiet  r.  upon 
hearing  that  one  of  his  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the 
Bameralila,  became  despondent,  and  finally  committed 
suicide,  November  19,  by  shooting  himself  with  a pistol  on 
board  his-flag-ship.- 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  town  of  Bagdad,  In  Mex 
ico,  was  captured  from  the  Imperialists,  on  January  6,  by 
an  American  force,  consisting  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Kighteenth  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Davis.  The  American  General  Crawford  was  in  command 
of  it,  and  General  Escobedo  was  on  his  way  thither.  The 
accounts  indicate  that  the  former  wa?  about  starting  on 
another  expedition.  General  Weitzel,  at  the  request  of 
Escobedo,  sent  two  hundred  men  from  Brownsville,  Tex- 
as, to  Bagdad  to  preserve  order. 

The  Fenian  trials  at  Cork  have  been  concluded. 

The  lievw  dea  Deux  Monde*,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
organs  of  publio  opinion  in  France,  has  an  article  showirg 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  intervention,  and  arguing  thut  if 
security  for  thedlexican  bondholders  is  the  only  difficulty 
In  the  way  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  the 
French  people  would  willingly  submit  to  an  increase  of 
her  own  debt  for  that  purpose.  It  is  said  that.  thotFrench 
Opposition  have  determined  to  concentrate  all  their  ener- 
gies in  the  coming  session  of  the  Corps  Legislation  order 
to  bring  the  intervention  in  Mexico  to  an  end. 
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[ tell  her  neighbor  of  her  various  devices  in  the 
economy  of  her  household ; how  much  a little 
alum  had  improved  the  candles  she  was  making 
at  home ; how  easy  she  found  it  at  last  to  plat 
straw  into  lints  for  her  household  ; how  she  had 
succeeded  in  making  starch — a large  sample  of 
which  she  had  brought  over  for  Mi's.  Juggins — 
from  wheat  bran. 

“ Yes ; and  just  as  good  as  any  I ever  bought 
of  the  store  — Yankee  made,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Juggins,  as  she  examined  the  article  carefully. 
“ That  is  what  I say,”  continued  the  old  lady ; 
“ we  can  do  without  them,  we  don’t  want  them 
here;  why  can’t  they  just  stay  at  home  and — ” 

“But  I must  tell  you  how  I managed  about 
making  shoes,”  interrupted  her  visitor ; and  she 
proceeded  to  tell  how  many  soles  of  old  shoes 
she  had  made  the  children  collect  from  about 
the  place ; how  she  had  soaked  them  well  in  wa- 
ter, and  so  made  them  again  into  shoes.  Mrs. 
Sorel  also  informed  her  neighbor  how  keenly  she 
had  sutfered  under  the  dearth  of  bluing,  then 
desolating  all  the  wash-tubs  of  the  country,  and 
how  she  had  found  out  that  common  blue  ink, 
largely  diluted,  answered  just  as  well. 

“ Yes,  and  ink  went  right  up  from  two  bits  to 
fifty  cents  a bottle,  soon’s  yon  found  it  out,” 
moaned  Mrs.  Juggins. 

Much  more  did  Mrs.  Sorel  have  to  tell  her 
neighbor,  talking  rapidly  and  in  her  most  cheer- 
ful manner.  Not,  if  she  could  help  it,  should 
the  conversation  glide  off  into  the  war. 

“By-the-by,  when  did  you  hear  from  Frank 
la#t  ?”  asked  the  Colonel,  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  a description  his  wife  was  giving  Mrs.  Sorel 
of  a loom  she  was  having- made. 

Colonel  Juggins  had  no  such  intentions,  but 
his  sudden  question  ruined  every  thing.  He  was 
an  ignorant  man,  somewhat  dull  too,  yet  he  had 
his  intuitions  the  moment  after  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well  not  to  have  asked  the  question. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Even  Mrs.  Juggins  saw 
that  they  were,  as  she  afterward  expressed  it, 
“in  for  it  now.” 

“Not  for  several  weeks,  Colonel, ’’replied Mrs. 
Sorel. 

“Your  son  is  in  Virginia,  I believe,  ma’am?” 
said  the  preacher,  in  his  usual  tone  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a sermon.  Brother  Barker  always 
began  his  sermon  in  a low  and  scarcely  audible 
voice : he  got  loud  enough,  however,  long  before 
he  got  through. 

“With  our  Tom,”  said  the  Colonel,  prompt- 
ly. “And  now,  Brother  Barker,  suppose  we 
take  a look  at  that  three-year-old  I told  you 
about;  you  circuit  riders  know  n good  animal 
when  you  see  it  if  any  body  does : takes  a Method- 
ist preacher  to  judge  horse-flesh ! ” 

“In  a moment,  Brother  Juggins,”  said  the 
preacher,  who  was  not  to  be  interrupted  in  that 
way  cither.  “I  congratulate  you,  ma’am,”  con- 
tinued he,  “that  you  have  a son  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country ; it  must  be  a great  satisfac- 
tion to  you.” 

Now,  “Brother  Barker  was  built  for  fight,” 
had  been  a highly  complimentary  remark  often 
made  in  regard  to  him  by  his  friends.  No  knight 
ever  went  into"tourney  with  greater  zest  than 
did  this  man  into  any  theological  controversy, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  lists  were  opened. 
But  controversy  upon  the  well-worn  themes  of 
Church  Government,  Election,  Baptism,  and  the 
like,  had  ceased  entirely,  had  utterly  passed  from 
the  minds  of  men.  The  one  great  controversy 
of  the  day,  raging  not  only  upon  battle-field  but 
in  every  village,  in  every  knot  of  talkers,  in  ev- 
ery separate  heart  and  mind,  this  controversy 
had  swallowed  up  every  other.  To  it  men  gave 
all  the  zeal . they  had  hitherto  squandered  in 
dozens  of  different  directions:  certainly  with 
Brother  Barker  this  was  the  case. 

“You  are  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Barker,  that 
Frank’s  course  does  not  give  me  satisfaction,” 
said  Mrs.  Sorel,  calmly. 

“Ah,  is  it  so?”  said  the  preacher,  raising  his 
brows  in  wonder.  Like  every  man  who  stakes 
every  thing  on  a cause,  falsehood  favorable  to 
that  cause  was  a totally  different  thing  from  the 
old,  abstract,  abominable  falsehood. 

“You  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Barker,”  said 
Mrs.  Sorel;  “but  I have  observed  from  the 
outset  that  equivocation,  departure  from  strict 
truth,  has  been  a leading  feature  of  Secession. 
You  know  perfectly  well  what  my  sentiments  are 
to-day  and  always  have  been.  Frank  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  war  if  he  could  have  staid  at 
homo.  He  no  more  wanted  to  go  himself  than 
I wanted  to  send  him.  He  was  taught  to  love 
his  country  from  his  cradle,  and  from  his  earliest 
recollection  he  was  trained  to  regard  Secession 
as  the  greatest  of  crimes.” 

“You  must  permit  me,  ma’am,”  began  the 
preacher. 

“ Only  let  me  finish,  if  you  please,”  said  Mrs. 
Sorel,  in  a manner  as  cool  as  it  was  decided. 
“ At  the  opening  of  the  war  Frank  never  dreamed 
of  enlisting,  at  least  not  under  that  flag,  but  his 
case  became  more  unpleasant  every  day.  Hard- 
ly a day  but  he  would  say  when  be  came  home, 
‘I  hate  the  thing  as  much  as  you  do,  mother, 
but  what  can  I do  ?’  Not  a day,  not  an  hour  of 
the  day,  but  his  old  companions  were  after  him 
to  enlist.  So  many  of  them  were  goffc  that  he 
began  to  feel  as  if  left  alone  in  the  world.  The 
hints,  too,  about  his  being  tied  to  his  mothers 
apron  strings,  about  his  being  afraid  to  go,  and 
a hundred  things  of  the  kind,  wore  upon  him  till 
lie  could  stand  it  no  longer.  One  bitter,  bitter 
day  lie  enlisted ! He  did  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  have  done — swept  away  against  every 
prompting  of  reason,  religion,  and  conscience — 
swept  away  in  the  wild  tide  that  sweeps  the  land 
— and  woe  to  the  wicked  men  that  set  that  tide 
going  ! I tell  you,  Mr.  Barker,  if  to  no  others, 
to  thousands  of  desolated  mothers  they  will  have 
to  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  God !” 

If  Mrs.  Sorel  had  only  spoken  this  in  an  ex- 
cited manner  and  with  raised  voice  it  would 
I k&xc  J>ccn.  a much  easier  thing  for  Mr.  Barker 


to  reply  ; but  there  was  a calmness,  a conviction, 
a sense  of  being  unquestionably  right,  in  her 
manner  which  embarrassetL  the  preacher.  Or, 
rather,  there  was  a sense — struggle  against  it  ns 
he  might— of  being  wrong  in  the  matter  in  the 
bosom  of  this  latter  individual  which  he  could 
not  overcome.  Loudly  as  he  talked,  abundant 
as  were  his  arguments  from  Scripture,  fierce  as 
were  his  denunciations  of  the  Yankees — all  the 
time  there  was  under  it  all  that  sense  of  being 
in  the  wrong  which  the  preacher  could  pot  get 
rid  of  to  save  his  life.  However  it  may  be  with 
other  men,  the  really  pious  man  has  a sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  his  bosom  which  nothing  can 
quench — it  is  the  unquenchable  spark  within 
him  of  an  eternal  life. 

“I  would  think,  Mrs.  Sorel — you  are  a pro- 
fessor, I believe?”  asked  the  preacher. 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Barker,  ” said  Mrs.  Sorel,  with  a steady 
and  surprised  look  at  him,  “why  do  you  ask 
such  a question  ? You  know  that  I am.” 

“Then  I would  ask,  ma’am,  why  you  do  not 
have  faith  in  God  to  leave  your  son  in  his  hands? 
You  should  not  grieve  over  your  son,  as  I am 
told  yon  do.  Thousands  of  us — Sister  Juggins 
here,  for  instance — have  sons  in  the  war — ” 

“And  that  is  just  the  difference  in  my  case,” 
said  Mrs.  Sorel,  breaking  quietly  in  upon  the 
preacher.  “I  do  not  grieve  over  Frank  be- 
cause he  is  away  from  me,  or  because  he  may 
be  lying  at  this  moment  in  some  crowded  hos- 
pital without  a mother’s  hand  to  tend  him.  No. 
Nor  if  Frank  was  dying  there  of  some  disease  or 
some  dreadful  wound,  would  that  be  what  would 
break  my  heart.  For  all  that  I could  and  would 
trust  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord — it  is  the 
cause  he  is  engaged  in  that  cuts  me  to  the  soul.” 

“Really, Mrs.  Sorel,”  said  the  preacher,  great- 
ly excited,  “your  views  are  very  singular,  and 
they  may  be  such  as  may  injure  you.  ” 

“Such  have  always  been  my  views.  Sir,”  said 
the  lady,  quietly  and  gravely,*  “ and  always  will 
be.  If  I speak  at  all  on  the  subject  I have  none 
others  to  express.  And  what  I now  think  and 
feel  was,  a year  ago,  the  sentiment  of  every  in- 
dividual in  our  then  happy  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  desperate  politicians  who  were 
even  then  plotting  our  ruin.  Then  they  were 
regarded  as  bad  men  ; to-day  they  are  the  rulers 
of  a deluded  people.” 

If  Mrs.  Sorel  had  only  got  angry  as  she  spoke ! 
But  she  was  so  entirely  calm,  spoke  with  such 
force  of  moral  conviction,  in  such  a tone  as  if 
of  burglars  or  murderers  whose  guilt  no  one 
could  deny,  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  preach- 
er was  confused.  A mere  politician  would  not 
have  been ; but  Mr.  Barker,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a conscience. 

“ Were  you  not  bom  at  the  North  ?”  he  asked, 
at  length. 

“Mr.  Barker,”  said  the  lady,  after  a grave 
pause,  “ why  do  you  ask  such  a question  ? You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I am  a South  Carolini- 


an. Mrs.  Juggins  has  told  you  that  repeatedly 
— so  have  I.” 

“ You  are  a strange  sort  of  South  Carolinian,” 
said  the  preacher,  with  a sarcastic  smile. 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  the  lady,  quietly.  “My 
father  was  a plain,  sensible  'planter,  living  in 
South  Carolina,  as  his  people  and  his  wife’s 
people  had  lived  from  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  In*  the  days  of  Nullification  he  was  n 
Union  man — not  without  some  influence — the 
unpretending  influenc:of  plain,  sober,  Christian 
sense— in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  murdered 
by  a Nullifier,  a leading  politician  then,  and  I 
never  can  forget  the  lesson  I learned  then — the 
calm,  solid  conviction  of  the  one  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  the  heat  and  violence,  the  dueling, 
bullying,  cursing,  threatening  spirit  of  the  oth- 
er. When  I look  over  the  country  now  I see 
the  same  difference  between  the  two  parties— 
only  the  noblest  and  best  among  us  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  poisoned  and  borne  away  with 
the  wicked  spirit  which  was  at  one  time  confined 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  desperate  few.” 

“And  is  it  possible,  ma’am,  that  you,  a South- 
ern woman,  can  have  any  regard  for  Yankees?” 
said  the  preacher,  with  a strong  emphasis,  as  of 
nausea,  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  word. 

“Not  for  want  of  learning  what  a dreadful 
people  they  are,”  said  Mrs.  Sorel,  with  a smile. 
“Only  last  week  Mrs.  Juggins  was  telling  me 
that  marriage  has  been  altogether  abolished 
among  them.” 

“Law  me,  yes  1”  broke  in  Mrs.  Juggins ; “so 
I’m  told.  Up  there  the  women  all  wear  pants 
like  men,  make  speeches,  vote,  and,  I do  sup- 
pose, cany  their  revolvers,  curse  and  swear, 
drink  and  gamble,  just  like  the  men ! When 
any  man  and  woman  happen  to  meet  any  where 
and  take  a likin’  to  each  other  they  just  consider 
themselves  married— free  love,  they  call  it !” 

“And  you  remember,  Mrs.  Juggins,”  said 
Mrs.  Sorel,  “what  you  told  me  about  Lincoln’s 
having  contracted  with  people  to  go  through  the 
South  burning  up  people’s  houses  by  night,  so 
much  a house.” 

“And  Mrs.  Juggins  could  have  told  yon,  too,” 
said  the  preacher,  “ that  the  North  has  aposta- 
tized into  a universal  infidelity.” 

“Mr. Barker,”  asked  Mrs.  Sorel,  pausing  from 
her  work  and  looking  steadily  at  the  preacher, 
“ do  you  believe  yourself  that  the  Christians  of 
the  North  have  thus  apostatized  ?” 

“ I asked  Laraum  the  last  time  I saw  him,” 
said  the  preacher ; “ he  is  a Northern  man,  too ; 
he  ought  to  know,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  know 
that  any  one  doubted  it.  Though,”  put  in  the 
preacher,  with  candor,  “there  may  be — I say 
may  be — some  Lots  in  the  midst  of  Sodom  : for 
wlint  I know  there  may  be  even  seven  thousand 
there  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.” 

“Don’t  mention  that  man  Lnmum,  Brother 
Barker,  if  you  please,”  broke  in  Sister  Juggins. 
“Preferred  cold  light  bread,  he  said,  that  night 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

Brother  Barker  was  in  the  full  tide  of  the 
most  confident  and  convincing  assertions  upon 
the  state  of  the  country  when  he  experienced  a 
sudden  and  singular  interruption.  This  was 
none  other  than  the  entrance  of  a somewhat  tall 
and  slim  but  very  neat  lady,  who  was  hailed  by 
Mrs.  Juggins  with  a cordial, 

“ Why,  if  here  ain’t  Mrs.  Sorel  now  ! Walk 
in,  Mrs.  Sorel ; glad  to  see  you  ; don't  take  that 
chair,  this  here  is  an  easier  one ; take  off  your 
bonnet ; come  to  spend  the  day,  I do  hope ; how 
arc  all  at  home?” 

There  was  nothing  specially  wonderful  in  the 
lady,  at  least  to  look  at.  You  could  see  that  she 
must  have  been  beautiful  in  her  youth  ; the  clear 
gray  eve,  regular  features,  and  still  graceful 
form,  showed  that  plainly  enough.  Yet,  being 
only  a lady,  clothed  in  some  grny  stuff,  with  a 
calico  sun-bonnet,  it  was  hard  to  account  for  the 
interruption  caused  by  her  simple  entrance.  The 
preacher  stopped  in  his  conversation,  singularly 
abashed  and  confused.  Even  the  old  planter 
received  her  more  like  an  overgrown  boy  caught 
by  the  owner  thereof  in  the  midst  of  a water- 
melon patch  than  the  master  of  a household. 
And  Mrs.  Juggins,  too,  seemed  endeavoring  to 
hide  something  Beneath  the  bustle  of  her  wel- 
come. 

A close  observer  might  have  detected  a pe- 
culiarly arch  smile  which  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  visitor  at  the  sudden  silence  and  evident 
embarrassment  which  attended  her  arrival,  but 
it  was  gone  in  an  instant  as  she  saluted  the  com- 
pany with  quiet  ease  and  took  a seat  beside  Mrs. 
Juggins:  It  was  evidently  with  an  effort  that 
conversation  was  resumed ; and  the  burden  there- 
of was  thrown  upon  the  visitor,  who  had  herself 
to  mention  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  weather, 
which,  in  the  section  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  probably  all  over  the  world  besides,  form 
the  invariable  introduction  to  conversation. 

It  is  strange;  yet  if  ever  countenances  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  being  caught  at  something 
wrong,  the  countenances  of  the  persons  thus  in- 
terrupted expressed  that  guilty  emotion.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  there  was  in  the  bosoms  of  the  persons 
interrupted  a sharp,  sudden  sense  of  guilt  which 
surprised  even  themselves,  but  which  their  out- 
ward bearing  was  too  true  to  their  inward  self 
not  to  manifest.  Of  all  of  them  the  preacher 
had  the  deepest,  strongest  sense  of  this ; and  a 
sense  of  it  which,  a moment  after,  he  resented 
more  than  the  others,  being  more  violent  and 
positive  in  his  after-conversation  from  this  very 
cause.  Meanwhile,  if  any  one  could  lfhve  known 
it  from  her  composed  and  natural  manner  or  not, 
Mrs.  Sorel  was  saying  to  herself,  as  she  took  out 
her  sewing — “Dear  me,  I wish  I had  known; 
but,  ns  it  is,  I can  not  help  it !” 

With  the  rest,  she  felt  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
sit  there  five  minutes  and  not  get  into  the  one, 
grand,  only,  all-absorbing,  everlasting  topic. 
That  it  should  not,  at  least,  be  her  fault,  Mrs. 
Sorel  immediately  engaged  Mrs.  Juggins,  who 
was  her  near  neighbor,  in  conversation  about  the 
making  of  butter  and  the  raising  of  chickens  and 
turkeys.  The  scarcity  of  these  was  evidently 
leading  into  the  topic  of  the  war,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  that  theme  also.  The  gen- 
tlemen had  from  her  entrance  ceased  conversa- 
tion ; the  preacher  apparently  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  Advocate — the  religious  paper  of  the 
Church  to  which  Colonel  Juggins  and  himself 
belonged— and  the  Colonel  engaged  in  smoking 
his  cob  pipe  and  solemnly  thinking  over  Fort 
Donelson  and  Nashville. 

Now  there  was  no  better  soul  in  the  world 
than  Mrs.  Juggins,  but  conversation  formed  no 
part  of  her  excellences,  so  that  it  devolved  upon 
Mrs.  Sorel  either  to  say  something  or  to  sit  in 
silence.  To  avoid  this  rand,  at. the  same  time, 
keep  the  thread  of  coaHc^Lul)0^h:  Her  own 
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he  staid  with  ns — a Yankee,  a regular  Yankee. 
He  has  a cold,  creepin’,  calculatin’  kind  of  a 
way.  Bein’  bora  and  raised  North,  for  my  part 
I don't  see  how  he  can  help  feelin’  with  his  own 
people ; it’s  nature  he  should.  For  all  he  says, 
take  my  word,  he  don’t  want  the  South  to  whip. 
He  ought  to  be  made  to  leave — put  the  other  side 
of  that  wall!” 

“Sister  Juggins,”  said  the  preacher,  “you 
forget.  Charity  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things.  But  ne\v.r  mind  about  that.  Please 
hand  me  that  Bible  again.  Mrs.  Sorel  is  an  in- 
telligent lady,  a believer  in  plain  Scripture.  I 
have  been  blessed  to  convincing  a good  many 
before  now  who  were  perfectly  infatuated — you 
must  pardon  me,  ma’am — about  the  old  Union. 
If  you  will  only  listen  a little ! I would  not  mind 
it  so  much,  but  that  you  should  be  from  South 
Carolina,  and  not — But  here  is  the  place.” 

And  thereupon  Brother  Barker  launched  out 
upon  tiie  theme  which  had  never  been  out  of  his 
mind,  and  scarce  for  an  hour  at  a time,  except 
when  he  was  sleeping,  off  his  tongue,  for  the 
last  year.  He  adduced  all  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  are  considered  as  sanctioning  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  which  were  as  familiar 
to  his  finger  and  tongue  now  as  the  proof-texts 
in  regard  to  election  and  baptism  had  once  been 
in  less  interesting  controversies  of  old.  Having 
established  slavery  as  a biblical  ordinance,  he 
then  assumed  the  infidelity  of  the  North  because 
hostile  to  that  divine  ordinance. 

This  position  ho  confirmed  by  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  avowedly  infidel  writers  and  infi- 
del practices  of  the  North.  Garrison,  Theodore 
Parker,  Gerrit  Smith,  Berlin  Heights,  Oberlin, 
John  Brown,  Lucy'  Stone,  Antoinette  Brown, 
Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  Millerism,  Lovejoy, 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Lincoln!  fiew  from  his  lips 
with  a fluency  and  a force  amazing  to  hear. 
These  were  the  things  which,  like  the  well-worn 
pebbles  in  the  calabash,  the  war  rattle  of  a sav- 
age warrior,  Brother  Barker  made  deafening 
noise  with.  It  was  astonishing  what  a mass  of 
ammunition  he  had  accumulated  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  Mrs.  Sorel  ceased  to  wonder  when 
he  began  to  refer  to  the  Advocate,  lying  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  was  a very  large  sheet, 
and  week  after  week  it  had  come  to  Brother 
Barker,  as  to  almost  every  family  connected 
with  the  same  denomination  in  the  State,  brim- 
ful of  nothing  else. 

As  the  preacher  proceeded  he  waxed  warmer 
and  warmer,  louder  and  louder.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  unnatural,  unchristian,  despotic, 
malignant,  fiendish,  diabolical,  hellish  conduct 
of  the  North  in  actually  waging  war  upon  the 
South,  recounting  deed  after  deed  of  atrocity 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  teeming  papers, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Sorel — who  sat 
by  quietly  sewing — altogether ; seemed,  in  fact, 
even  to  have  forgotten  himself,  for  his  language 
was  rather  that  of  an  intoxicated  bully  than  of  a 
minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  His  sallow  cheek 
became  livid  with  passion,  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bled with  the  violence  of  his  wrath.  To  Mrs. 
Sorel  it  was  a painful  spectacle,  like  the  raging 
of  a thunder-gust  unpleasantly  near — physically 
unpleasant,  in  fact.  Even  the  Colonel  and  his 
wife  huug  their  heads,  deeply  conscious  how  lit- 
tle in  accordance  with  the  gospel  he  preached 
was  the  temper  and  language  of  their  pastor. 

It  took  Brother  Barker  little  time  to  get  his 
feelings  fairly  wrought  up  when  he  began,  but 
then  it  took  him  a still  longer  time  to  get  them 
down  again.  . Only  when  he  was  exhausted  did 
he  draw  to  a close. 

“ And  now,  ma’am,  knowing  all  this,  is  it 
possible  you  can  desire  to  be  associated  longer 
with  such  a people?  Union!  Union!”  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  loathing  with  which 
the  speaker  pronounced  the  hateful  word. 

“Mr  Barker,”  said  Mrs.  Sorel,  very  quietly, 
“I  was  told  something  the  other  day  in  regard 
to  yourself.  We  hear  so  much  that  is  false  these 
days  that  I took  for  granted  it  was  not  so.” 

“What  was  it,  ma'am?”  asked  the  preacher, 
hoarse  from  his  exertion,  but  pale  and  eager. 

“ I was  told  that  Dr.  Peel  made  a speech  in 
Somerville,  in  which  he  said  that  if  he  supposed 
the  Yankei  s engaged  in  this  war  went  to  heav- 
en, for  his  part  he  would  prefer  going  to  hell. 
And  it  was  said  that  you  clapped  your  hands, 
with  others,  in  applause.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
ask  you  if  that  is  so?” 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me,  ma’am,”  replied  the 
preacher,  “to  remember  distinctly  all  I either 
say  or  do.  If  I did  applaud  such  a sentiment,  it 
was  because  I well  know  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  engaged  in  this  murderous  war  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South  to  get  to  heaven !” 

“Iam  free  to  say,”  observed  Mrs.  Sorel,  after 
quite  a pause,  “ that  I am  convinced  of  some 
things  by  what  you  have  said.” 

“Ah!  ma’am,  I believed  you  were  open  to 
conviction — and  what  are  those?” 

“ I think  it  is  extremely  probable,”  said  Mrs. 
Sorel,  gravely,  “that  those  German  soldiers  in 
Missouri  did  break  into  the  dairies  and  drink  all 
the  milk  ; because  our  Boldiers  have  done  the 
same  to  my  dairy.”  And  Mrs.  Sorel  looks  up 
with  a smile. 

“ I had  hoped,  ma’am — ” began  the  preacher. 

“Pardon  me,  Sir,”  continued  Mrs.  Sorel. 
“Your  remarks  have  thoroughly  convinced  me 
of  something  more  to  the  purpose  than  that  I 
have  noticed,  and  you  are  yourself  as  well  aware 
of  the  fact  as  I am — that  when  one  is  entirely 
satisfied  of  the  truth  and'  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious right  of  a matter,  in  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter they  are  calm.  It  is  to  them  a something  as 
clear  and  settled  as  is  the  existence  of  God,  and 
I can  not  imagine  a person  getting  into  a passion 
in  asserting  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  or 
%ny  other  thing  in  regard  to  which  his  mind  is 
entirely  made  up.  Now,  if  Secession  be  a thing 
so  certainly  light^j-g.  cauap^ppraved  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  wWchdhl!!  'Almighty .is  so  certainly 


subject  ? why  such  incessant  argument  and  as- 
sertion and  violence  ? If  the  North  is  pursuing 
a course  so  horribly*wicked  why  abuse  them  so  ? 
Why  not  leave  them,  with  little  emotion  save  of 
pity,  to  the  certain  vengeance  of  God?  And 
yet  that  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  full, 
from  week  to  week,  of  such  terms  as  rascally, 
scoundrelly  North!  villainous,  execrable  Gov- 
ernment ! and  the  like.  Before  this  thing  began 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  and  all  of  you  minis- 
ters— yes,  and  all  Christians — would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  using,  in  regard  to  any  thing, 
language  which  is  now  the  everyday  speech  of 
even  ministers  in  the  pulpit,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christians  in  private  life.  Can  it  be  a holy  cause 
which  inspires  such  language?  And  we,  poor 
Union  people,  why  are  you  so  exercised  in  regard 
to  us  ? We  are  quiet  and  silent ; one  would  sup- 
pose you  would  have  a pity,  a contempt  even, 
for  people  so  deluded  ! Why  are  you  so  uneasy 
about  us  ? You  see  no  passion  in  us,  only  cool 
conviction.  Can  we  help  convictions  which  are 
as  clear  to  us  as  any  conviction  can  be?  We 
don’t  interfere  with  your  views ; why  can  you 
not  leave  us  in  peace  to  our  delusion  ?” 

“Mrs.  Sorel,”  said  the  minister,  more  excited 
by  the  calmness  of  the  lady  than  he  would  have 
been  by  her  violence,  “I  tell  you,  as  a friend, 
the  Union  people  about  Somerville  had  better 
look  out.  The  feelings  of  the  country  are  get- 
ting hotter  and  hotter  every  day.  As  sure  as 
you  live,  every  Union  man,  woman,  and  child 
will  have  to  leave  the  country  or  be  hung ! We 
are  not  going  to  be  trifled  with,  ma’am,”  and 
there  was  a dangerous  fire  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
“ It’s  with  your  church,  like  people  like  priest,” 
he  added,  with  bitterness. 

“And  what  has  Mr.  Arthur  done?”  asked 
the  lady,  vyith  a smile. 

“He  voted  against  Secession,  ma’am,  and,” 
continued  the  preacher,  “so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  it,  he  has  been  known  to  say  that  he 
will  always  rejoice  that  he  did  not  stay  away 
from  the  polls,  as  many  of  his  sentiments  did, 
but  went  and  cast  his  vote,  at  least,  against  the 
measure.” 

‘ ‘ I always  wished  I could  have  seen  him  that 
mornin’,”  said  Colonel  Juggins.  “I  like  Mr. 
Arthur,  like  his  preaching— just  a word  or  two 
from  me  would  have  fixed  it and  the  Colonel 
resumed  his  pipe,  greatly  regretting  he  had  left 
the  magical  words  unspoken. 

A close  observer  might  have  detected  a slight 
motion  at  the  corners  of  Mrs.  Sorel’s  mouth,  but 
she  said  nothing.  The  training  in  the  art  of 
holding  the  tongue,  which  Union  people  at  the 
South  underwent  during  the  revolution,  was 
amazing.  Alas!  the  long  and  severe  training, 
too,  in  all  manner  of  equivocation,  deception, 
and  dissimulation  which  many  of  them  submit- 
ted to  was  one  of  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
that  most  demoralizing  of  periods. 

“ Never  you  mind,”  interposed  Mrs.  Juggins, 
with  a wise  look  from  over  the  sock  she  was 
darning — “ I know  one  will  fix  him,  sure !” 

“And  who  is  that?”  asked  the  Colonel. 
“ Neely  isn’t  the  man  to  work  on  a man  like 
Mr.  Arthur.  As  to  that  Guy  Brooks,  he’s  worse 
Union  than  the  parson  himself.  As  to  that  red- 
headed Ferguson,  somebody  ought  to  get  hold 
of  that  fellow ! Only  the  last  week  or  two  I 
hailed  him  as  he  was  riding  by  to  ask  the  news. 
Would  you  believe  it?  he  stopped  his  horse, 
threw  one  leg  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
and  told  me  a long  story  of  how  Washington 
had  been  taken  by  Beauregard,  and  how  Lin- 
coln had  been  hung  on  a pole — flag-pole  it  was 
— on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  the  Washington 
people  hurrahing  underneath  like  smoke,  and 
all  his  dying  confessions,  and  such  like.  He 
told  it  all  as  solemn — you  know  how  dry  he 
is — never  stirred  a muscle!  And  I was  fool 
enough  to  believe  it.  Next  time  he  saw  me 
there  in  Somerville  he  came  up  to  me,  regretted 
— dry  as  you  please — what  he  had  told  me  was 
false ! ‘ We  hear  so  many  things  every  day  just 

as  probable,’  he  said.” 

“Mrs.  Sorel  knows  who  I mean,”  said  Mrs. 
Juggins,  demurely.  “ Law  me ! it’s  no  secret — 
Miss  Ally  Bowles.  If  she  isn’t  sound  nobody 
is,  and  if  she  don’t  make  him  toe  the  mark  I’m 
mistaken.” 

“ There  is  a true  Southern  woman  for  you!” 
broke  in  the  preacher,  by  way  of  a severe  hit  at 
his  late  antagonist.  ‘ ‘ You  remember,  Colonel, 
and  you,  Sister  Juggins,  that  day  she  presented 
the  fl&g  to  the  boys — I offered  the  prayer,  you 
will  remember.  How  straight  she  stood — as  an 
Indian!  Her  hair  down  her  shoulders,  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  fire,  her  eyes  sparkling.  With 
her  flag  in  her  hand,  and  all,  she  reminded  me 
of  a picture  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  I saw 
somewhere  once  ! Genuine  Southern  woman  !” 

“But  they  say  Mr.  Neely — ” began  Tics. 
Sorel. 

“A  Yankee!”  interrupted  Mrs.  Juggins. 
“Giaour!”  may  come  very  strong  from  the  lips 
of  an  exasperated  Mussulman,  but  it  could  not 
express  more  unutterable  disgust  than  “Yan- 
kee!” did  from  the  lips  which  then  spoke  it. 
“ To  lie  like  a Yankee”  expressed  a proficiency 
in  the  art  which  Satan  himself  might  envy. 
“To  run  like  a Yankee”  left  the  old  similes  of 
deer  and  greyhound  far  behind.  “ A Yankee  !” 
hurled  by  one  boy  on  the  play-ground  at  another 
was  considered  the  quintessence  of  all  insult  and 
cursing.  “Abolitionist”  used  to  be  considered 
strong  language,  but  “Yankee”  was  stronger  still 
— it  meant  the  abolitionist  armed  and  equipped 
and  in  full  operation. 

“Yet  no  one  is  a more  ardent  Secessionist,” 
said  Mrs.  Sorel,  in  her  gentle  manner. 

“Fine  looking  fellow,  too!”  put  in  the  Col- 
onel. 

“I  don’t  care,"  persisted  Mrs.  Juggins.  “I 
don’t  think  Miss  Ally  could  stand  a Yankee.  I 
don’t  care  how  much  they  make-believe  Secession. 
I hate  them  only  that  much  more.  Let  them  go 
Jbjck  where  they  came  from  1 What  I say  is, 


let  them  let  us  alone we  don’t  want  to  go  among 
them  that  I know  of.  However,  Ally’d  rather 
marry  even  a Yankee  than  a Union  man  any 
day.  And  if  she  did,  there’s  Mrs.  Bowles — it 
would  kill  her  stone-dead !" 

“Why,  you  are  as  piert  as  a tree-frog,  old 
woman !”  said  her  husband.  “ It’s  more  than  I 
feel  after  that  Donelson  news.’ 

In  a few  moments  Mr.  Barker  had  left,  care- 
fully and  cordially  shaking  hands  with  Colonel 
Juggins  and  his  wife,  and  scarcely  honoring 
Mrs.  Sorel  with  a distant  bow  as  he  passed  out. 
The  subject  of  the  war  being  exhausted  with  his 
departure,  Mrs.  Juggins  and  her  husband  were 
to  Mrs.  Sorel  for  the  rest  of  her  visit  the  same 
plain,  cordial  friends  as  before  Secession  was 
dreamed  of  by  them. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  a day  or  two  after,  that 
the  Colonel  read  aloud  to  his  wife  every  word  of 
the  Somerville  Stan  That  Fort  Donelson  had 
fallen,  and  that  Nashville  was  threatened,  was  too 
evident.  It  is  true  the  Colonel  read  several 
times  over,  with  deep  satisfaction,  the  important 
information  derived  from  the  gentleman  direct 
from  England ; yet  even  this  news,  new  as  it 
was  and  delightful  as  it  was  to  the  Colonel,  pro- 
duced but  a momentary  relief. 

It  was  a satisfaction,  however,  to  learn,  as  he 
did  from  the  Somerville  Star,  that  the  recent 
disasters  were  all  owing  to  the  most  unexpected 
and  abject  cowardice  of  the  military  leaders — an 
event  which  could  by  no  possibility  ever  take 
place  again.  Besides,  the  Star  had  ascertain^! 
that  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  were 
both  falling  so  rapidly  that  the  capture  of  the 
Federal  gun-boats  and  transports  was  a cer- 
tainty. The  Star  even  gave  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  provisions  and  military  stores  which 
would  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— “brought  to  us  by  the  fiendish  enemy 
just  when  and  where  we  needed  them  most.” 

Never  had  the  Somerville  Star,  shone  more 
clearly  than  in  the  passing  darkness  of  the  hour. 
“Mark  our  words,”  said  the  Star,  “if  any  of 
our  readers  fall  in  with  any  one  who  entertains 
a doubt,  or  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  of  our  suc- 
cess in  this  glorious  struggle  for  all  man  holds 
dear,  that  doubter  is  a traitor;  yes,  a traitor 
to  his  country,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  /” 

A NEW  DISEASE ; OR,  PROPRIA 
QILE  MARIBUS. 

Said  Mr.  Jonas  Barcarole,  looking  about  him  at 
breakfast,  “ Has  any  body  6een  John  Misling  late- 
ly?” Every  body  looked  at  Clara. 

“ He  has  not  been  here  in  a month,  Sir,”  an- 
swered the  beautiful  Clara,  promptly. 

“ Hum !”  said  Mr.  Barcarole ; “ ha ! the  young 
fellow  may  be  sick.  I should  think  somebody  had 
better  look  after  him and  buttoning  up  his  over- 
coat, for  it  was  now  well  on  in  the  chilly  weather, 
the  President  of  the  Primrose  Bank  went  down 
town ; but  Clara’s  conscience  staid  by  the  breakfast- 
table  ; and  it  tweaked  and  twinged  her  with  re- 
membrances of  the  way  in  which  she  had  snubbed 
this  poor  little  Misling,  who  labored  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  being  a cousin,  aud  madly 
in  love  with  her ; and  it  drew  such  terrible  pictures 
of  the  forlorn  little  man,  lying  sick  and  untended 
in  his  dreary  lodging-house,  that  it  spurred  her  up, 
and  drove  her  on  to  her  dressing-bureau,  where  she 
arrayed  herself  in  a velvet  basque,  a violet  hat,  and 
the  smallet  buff-tinted  kid  gloves,  into  which  she 
could  squeeze  a very  pretty  little  hand,;  and  fortified 
by  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Dtftglass,  a lace 
handkerchief,  and  a vinaigrette,  went  to  find  and 
nurse  her  missing  cousin. 

Now  John  Misling  was  a wholly  inappropriate, 
unfortunate,  unseasonable,  and  absurd  individual! 
Noisy  when  he  should  be  silent,  mum  when  he 
should  talk;  the  round  man  in  the  square  hole; 
the  third  person  at  a tete-a-tete ; the  man  never  to 
see  the  paper  in  which  he  was  told  to  call  some- 
where and  hear  something  to  his  advantage ; to  have 
the  small-pox  when  you  counted  on  him  as  grooms- 
man ; to  break  his  leg  if  your  case  depended  on  his 
evidence ; while  his  mental  and  physical  qualities, 
taken  together,  made  such  an  odd  jumble  that  you 
might  have  supposed  that  Nature  had  compounded 
him  out  of  the  scraps  and  leavings  of  every  body’s 
disposition  and  physique.  For  example:  joined  to 
the  muscle  of  a young  lady  he  had  a preposterous 
itching  for  frays  and  adventures.  He  blushed  and 
perspired  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  was  al- 
ways dreadfully  snubbed  by  them,  and  yet  fancied 
himself  a hero  among  them.  He  was  scant  five 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  a huge  nose  and  a 
red  shining  face,  and  yet  was  haunted  by  a notion 
of  carrying  himself  loftily  and  gracefully.  He 
squeaked,  stammered,  talked  fast,  and  without  any 
commas,  and  insisted  on  trying  to  shine  in  society. 
He  was  the  author  of  perhaps  more  rejected  manu- 
scripts than  any  one  in  the  United  States,  and  yet 
firmly  believed  in  his  own  talents  as  a writer ; and 
though  utterly  penniless  and  ridiculous  in  every' 
one’s  eyes  but  his  own,  was  madly  in  love  with  his 
beautiful  cousin,  Clara  Barcarole,  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  President  of  the  Primrose  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  girls  in  New  York. 

During  the  month  in  which  he  had  been  missed 
from  the  Barcarole  mansion  he  had  written  a book, 
and  the  polite  publishers  of  the  house  of  Sanscrit  & 
Co.  had  promised  it  “their  earliest  attention.”  He 
calculated  that  their  “ earliest  attention”  signified 
three  weeks,  aud  at  the  end  of  that  time  intended 
to  demand  an  advance  of  five  hundred  dollars  on 
the  book.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  dollars  he  would 
buy  a pair  of  new  trowsers,  and  in  the  trowsers  he 
■jvould  call  on  the  beautiful  Clara,  and  give  her  au 
opportunity  of  becoming  Mrs.  John  Misling.  Mean- 
time— and  there  is  not  a more  difficult  operation  in 
the  world  than  living  out  a “ meantime”— Misling 
had  only  a balance  of  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pock- 
et, and  no  prospect  of  money  from  any  quarter. 
In  this  dilemma  he  picked  up  a little  printed  bill, 
reading  as  follows : 


■J.  Canthixl,  Dealer  In  all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Gen-  . - - •„ 


thanks  for  the  liberal  Encouragement  he  has  received, 
and  hopes  every  Person  will  look  up  all  they  can. 

“N.B.— The  BUI  and  the  Goods  wUl  be  called  for  in 
two  hours. 

“Waste  mot.  Want  mot.*’ 

Misling  had  no  old  umbrellas  or  musical  instru- 
ments to  offer  the  accommodating  Mr.  Cantrell ; 
but  besides  the  gray  mix  that  he  was  just  thhn 
wearing  he  owned  a pair  of  linen  trowsers.  There 
would  be  a certain  risk  in  the  venture ; for,  be- 
tween ink-spots  and  mutton-chops  cooked  over  the 
gas,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  “gray  mix”  but 
to  be  washed.  While  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  O’Flaherty  Misling  would  be  a trowserless 
man ; and  it  would  be  like  his  luck  for  the  house 
to  take  advantage  of  his  situation  and  bum  down ; 
or  some  one  might  call ; or  Mrs.  O’Flaherty  might 
get  drank  and  forget  him.  But  nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.  Misling  sold  the  linen  trowsers, 
provisioned  himself  with  crackers  and  cheese,  and, 
with  many  injunctions,  placed  the  “gray  mix”  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  O’Flaherty. 

It  was  then,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  that  Clara 
Barcarole  brought  her  violet-hat,  her  aunt,  and  her 
lace  handkerchief  to  look  after  her  imlucky  cousin, 
and  fluttering  up  the  dingy  steps  of  the  dingier 
lodging-house,  filled  its  onion-scented  halls  with 
wafts  of  Night-blooming  Cereus,  and  the  breast  of 
its  landlady7  with  profoundest  astonishment. 

Misling  heard  them  coming,  the  shrill  voice  of 
his  landlady  sounding  in  advance ; for,  as  there  was 
no  waiting-room,  the  good  woman  had  marshaled 
them  up  the  damp  stairs  at  once. 

“This  wayr,  ladies.  Take  care — them  steps  at 
the  top  is  broken.  The  third  door  on  the  left,  la- 
dies.” 

Misling  heard  and  glanced  wildly  around  him. 
There  was  the  fire-j)lace but  it  was  obstructed  by 
a fire-board  and  a rusty  stove,  and,  besides,  he  had 
never  learned  to  climb  a chimney.  Closets  there 
were  none.  He  had  no  trunk,  and  might  have  hes- 
itated about  getting  into  it  if  he  had.  Impossible 
to  get  under  the  bedstead,  for  it  was  a cot,  and,  in 
his  fright,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  lock  the 
door ; and  hearing  the  rustle  of  silk  and  patter  of 
boot-heels  close  at  hand  he  sprang  hastily  into  bed, 
covering  himself  up  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  just  as 
Clara  and  Mrs.  Douglass  entered. 

“ Ah !”  said  Clara,  looking  about  her  compassion- 
ately. “Just  as  I thought  Now,  Cousin  John, 
how  bad  of  you  to  be  ill,  and  never  send  us  word, 
and  make  me  come  all  this  way  to  find  how  you 
were !” 

“You  are  an  angel,” answered  Misling,  vaguely, 
and  tingling  with  pleasure  and  pain  alike ; for  if  it 
was  so  good  of  her  to  search  him  out,  yet  how  dread- 
ful to  be  visited  by  an  angel  when  a man’s  trow- 
sers were  in  the  wash ! 

“ Have  you  been  long  ill  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Douglass, 
kindly,  her  womanly  sympathies  thoroughly  aroused 
.by  the  dreary,  chilly,  bare,  little  room. 

“ Yes — no — that  is— a day'  or  so returned  Mis- 
ling,  getting  scarlet. 

“ He  has  a fever,”  said  Clara,  growing  more  and 
more  concerned.  “Look  at  his  face,  Aunt  Mir- 
iam ! Just  think  of  his  lying  sick  and  alone  in 
this—” 

She  was  going  to  say  miserable  den,  and  certain- 
ly the  expression  did  the  wretched  little  room  no 
more  than  justice ; for  there  was  no  fire  in  the  rusty 
stove — the  carpet,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  years,  had 
forgotten  long  ago  the  pattern  of  its  youth — and  the 
table,  adorned  with  bowl,  ewer,  shaving  utensils, 
crackers,  cheese,  and  stationery,  was  of  pine,  as  were 
the  two  hard  chairs  occupied  by  the  ladies. 

“What  medicines  hawe  yrou  taken?”  asked  Mrs. 
Douglass,  observing  that'Misling  shrank  from  ev- 
ery notice  of  bis  surroundings.  “ If  you  have  fever 
I would  recommend — ” 

“ I never  take  drugs,”  cut  in  Misling,  hastily. 
“Perfect  quiet,  light  diet” — here  he  glanced  at  the 
crackers  and  cheese — “ are  the  remedies  to  which  I 
always  resort.” 

“ You  are  accustomed  to  it  then.  You  are  often 
ill  in  this  way?”  queried  Clara. 

“ Yes ; my  attacks  may  be  said  to  be  periodical,” 
said  Misling,  not  without  a secret  relish  of  his  own 
wit,  dangerous  as  was  his  situation. 

“ Periodical  attacks!”  echoed  the  young  lady,  to 
whom  the  words  conveyed  a very  dreadful  idea  in- 
deed, and  opening  wide  her  handsome  brown  eyes. 
“And  you  do  nothing  for  them  at  all,  cousin 
John  ?” 

“Well,  no— not  exactly'.  I— I — ” stammering, 
and  cornered;  “the  fact  is,”  brightening — “I  use 
hydropathic  remedies.  I have  great  faith  in  the 
virtues  of  water secret  relish  of  his  own  wit  again. 

“No  wonder  you  are  ill;  but  yrou  need  not  sup- 
pose you  are  going  on  in  this  heathenish  way'  now, 
Sir,  that  you  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than 
your  own ;”  showing  symptoms  of  taking  off  her 
gloves.  “We  do  not  mean  to  leave  you  till  we 
have  seen  you  more  comfortable,  do  we,  Aunt  Mir- 
iam?” 

Misling  burst  out  in  a cold  perspiration,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  liis  life,  wished  his  fair  cousin  at 
the  antipodes. 

“You  must  not  think  of  such  a thing ! You  are 
too  good,”  he  stammered.  “I  am  well — that  is,  I 
shall  be  well  soon.  You  really  give  yourselves  too 
much  trouble.” 

“You  hear,” said  Clara’s  conscience,  bounceable 
as  ever,  under  the  velvet  basque ; “ he  lives  here, 
half  frozen  on  bread  and  cheese,  till  he  falls  ill ; 
and  then  he  calls  you,  who  snubbed  him,  every 
time  he  approached  you,  ‘ too  good,’  because  you 
take  the  trouble  at  last  to  ask  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead.  Y our  own  cousin,  Miss ; and  if  he  dies  whose 
fault  will  it — ” Here  the  conscience  was  cut  short  by 
a tear  from  Clara,  which  she  wiped  away,  not  on 
the  lace  handkerchief,  but  on  a plainer  one  taken 
from  her  pocket,  saying : 

“We  are  not  too  good  at  all;  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  are  we  Aunt  Mir?” 
^“  If  John  priy  tell  us  something  of  his  symp- 
jft Douglass,  doubtfully.  “What 
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Holiday  Presents. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c.. 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 
and  not  to  be  paid  fob  till  you  know  what 

YOU  AEE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 


EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches TO  00 

300  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups T 00  to  1 0 00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies'  California  Diamond  Rings 3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 


5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  tioz.  12  00  to  24  00 
5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz. ...  .14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

8000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 


Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate- you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 6 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  sneh.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 

Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860). 


I From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography,] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  In  the  epring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  alUicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  inXondonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  Borne  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
In  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy  it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  Hi., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Genebal  Agents  fob  the  West. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

American  Pocket 
TIME-KEEPER. 

FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

The  most  novel  and  useful  invention  of  the  age.  Con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles,  and 
warranted  to  denote  solar  time  with  greater  accuracy  than 
the  most  expensive  gold  or  silver  repeater,  while  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  It  is  emphatically  the  timepiece  for  the  million. 
Neat,  cheap,  and  warranted  perfectly  accurate ; can  nev- 
er get  out  of  order.  No  one  should  be  without  it.  Price, 
with  white  enameled  dial  in  gold  or  silver  gilt,  60  cts.  Sent 
by  mail  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Caution — 
This  invention  is  the  sole  property  of  the  American  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  all  parties  are  cautioned  against 
buying  or  offering  for  sale  any  Imitation,  under  no  mat- 
ter what  Alteration  of  Name.  Address  Amebioan  Manu- 
FAOTCBiNG  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


E.  8l  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAB  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


e 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Dr.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM  is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoaiseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cdbgh,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 
«P  I JUU  where  to  sell  onr  improved  $20  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  and  upper  feed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  $40  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe,  Wheeler 
Wilson,  Grover  <b  Baker,  Singer  <fr  Co.,  and  Bachelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 


“rpHE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,”  a racy  and 
X sparkling  .paper,  sent  three  months  on  trial  for  10 
cents.  Address  “ BANNER,”  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


THIS  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 
Are  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,600,000. 

Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whole  immense 
stock. 


250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Set* 
of  r.ch  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  So  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insubing  Teh  Dollars  Wobth  fob  $2. 

IW  The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  60-pic- 
ture morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6 : and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Pine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs;  and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what  you  can  get  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  'Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  l’en,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6 : 65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12;  100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 

first  premium 

IMPROVED 

SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13,1862;  Improvement  patent- 
ed JuneO,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  -straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal, 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  eunning-stitoh  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 
hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  run  up  breadths,  &c.,  &c. 
Strongest  muchihe  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  pekmium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals  and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  otheb  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.” — Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — .Veto  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DUMB-WATTBBS. 

JAMES  MURTAUGH’S  celebrated  DUMB-WAITERS 
are  manufactured  only  at  No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  a model  can  be  seen. 


Great  discovery.  _ de  grath’S  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Onoe  by  the  Use  op  “UPHAM’S 
PIMPLE  BANISHER.”  MaTled  to  any  Address  fob 
75  Cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  No.  25  South  Eighth  St.,* 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  sldn,  by  “Upham’s  Depilatory  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


IOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  WITHOUT  APPLES  or 
other  fruit.  The  Hunter’s  Secret  (compile).  In- 
ormntion  of  importance  to  Ladies,  and  numerous  other 
things  worth  knowing,  will  be  found  ?n  the  “ Book  of  Won- 
ders." For  copies  send  25  cents  to  Box  5057,  New  York. 


PARLOR 

ORGANS. 

The  Highest  Premium,  a Special  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  us  by  the  late  great  Fair  of  the  Amebioan  In- 
stitute over  ail  competitors  for  the  best  instruments. 

A Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARHART,  NEEDHAM, 
& CO.  for  the  best  Reed  Instrument  on  exhibition — a most 
just  testimonial. — Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“I  can  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.’’ G.  W. 

MORGAN. 

“The  finest  instruments  of  the  class  I ever  saw.”— 
GEO.  F.  BRISTOW. 

“ The  best  instruments  of  their  class." — WM.  A.  KING. 

u The  toneis  incomparable— far  in  advance  of  any  oth- 
er instrument  of  a similar  kind.’’— CHARLES  FRAE- 
DEL. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail. 

CARHART,  NEEDHAM,  & CO., 

No.  97  East  Twenty-third  St,  New  York. 


A Household  Necessity  exists  for  the  Use  of 


DURNO’S  CATARRH  SNUFF, 

Which,  in  the  first  stages  of  a cold,  acts  like  magic. 
Headache,  Hoarseness,  Diptheria,  and  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Eyes,  Deafness,  Bad  Taste  and  Smell— being  the  result 
of  Catarrh — this  Snuff  removes  and  prevents  all  these,  and 
insures  a healthy  head.  Its  effects  are  pleasant  and  safe, 
even  for  infants  who  suffer  from  Snuffles. 

It  has  the  highest  professional  testimonials.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  Mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  30  cents  for  One  Box,  or  $1  for  Four  Boxes. 

Address  JAS.  DURNO,  P.  O.  Box  1235,  New  York. 

Wholesale  by  D.  BARNES  & CO.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER.  * 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctly  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up  ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (witli  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entirely  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMKRK  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


Srandreth’s  Pills. 

COSTIVENESS,  DIARRHCEA. 

They  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  into 
the  circulation,  through  which  medium  they  are  convey- 
ed to  every  part  of  the  body. 

If  the  pain  affects  the  joints,  a single  dose  produces  re- 
markable benefit  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  costive- 
ness, diarrhoea,  and  dysentery;  though  with  the  last- 
named  they  may  bp  required  night  and  morning  for  some 
days  before  decided  relief  is  obtained.  In  affections  of  the 
lungs,  throat,  bead,  and  in  Pleurisy,  the  rejief  la  certain ; 
the  excretory  organs  throw  off  with  ease  the  phlegm,  and 
the  breathing  becomes  freer.  Spasmodic  asthma  is  often 
cured  by  a single  dose. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

Humbugs  exploded!— Read!— For  $1  per  mail  I will 
send  to  any  address  a recipe,  with  full  instructions,  guar- 
anteed to  cure  in  a few  weeks  the  worst  caseg  of  catarrh  in 
the  head  or  bronchial  tubes.  It  has  saved  my  life,  and 
may  yours.  Quit  the  advertised  humbugs,  and  save  your 
money.  It  costs  but  little,  is  easily  procured,  and  is  no 
Humbug.  Address  T.  P.  SYMMES,  No.  152$  Fulton 
Street,  New  York. 


Agnat  de  Tfoagnr  lia. 

A toilet  delight!  The  ladieB’  treasure  and  gentlemen’s 
boon ! The  ‘ * sweetest  thing"  and  largest  «,  1 1 antity.  Man- 
ufactured from  the  rich  Southern  Magnolia.  Used  for 
bathing  the  face  and  person,  to  render  the  skin  soft  and 
fresh,  to  prevent  eruptions,  to  perfume  clothing,  &c. 

It  overcomes  the  unpleasant  odor  of  perspiration. 

It  removes  redness,  tan,  blotches,  &c. 

It  cures  nervous  headache  and  allays  inflammation. 

It  cools,  softens,  and  adds  delicacy  to  the  skin. 

U yields  a subdued  and  lasting  perfume. 

It  cures  mosquito  bites  and  stings  of  insects. 

It  contains  no  material  injurious  to  the  skin. 

Patronized  by  actresses  and  opera-singers.  It  is  what 
every  lady  should  have.  Sold  every  where.  Try  the 
Magnolia  Water  once,  and  you  will  use  no  other  Cologne, 
Perfumery,  or  Toilet  Water  afterward. 

DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 

| Props.  Exclusive  Agents,  N.  Y. 

Chapped  Hands  and  Face, 

SORE  LIPS,  CHILBLAINS,  &c._ HEGEMAN  & CO.’S 
CAMPHOR -1CF.  WITH  GLYCERINE  cures  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  immediately,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  the  coldest  weather.  Sold  by  druggists.  Price 
25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  for  35  cents.  HEGEMAN  & CO., 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  AT  HOME l— For  Man,  Woman,  Boy,  or 
Girl !— New! — Easy !— Highly  Beautiful! — Extreme- 
ly Popular !— No  Traveling  1 — Pays  Immensely  1— A Few 
Cents  will  start  it !— Steady  Demand  every  where ! —War- 
ranted a splendid  IN-DOOR  money-making  occupation  1 
Full  instructions  sent  for  30  cents ! Direct  to  MRS.  G. 
JONES,  care  of  Box  1498,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

10^=’  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHINESE:  With  some  Ac- 
count of  their  Religious,  Governmental,  Educational, 
and  Business  Customs  and  Opinions.  With  special  but 
not  exclusive  Reference  to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev.  Justus 
Doolittle,  Fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  American 
Board.  With  over  150  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes, 
12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $5  00. 

HALF  A MILLION  OF  MONEY.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

RICHARD  COBDEN,  the  Friend  of  America  and  Apos- 
tle of  Free  Trade:  His  Political  Career  and  Public 
Services.  A Biography.  By  John  M ‘Gilchrist.  With 
Mustrations.  16mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  50. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mbs.  G a shell.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50.  (Next  Week.) 

NOTES  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT:  A Collection  of 
Memorable  Passages  from  the  Discourses  of  HENRY 
WARD  BEECHER.  With  a Sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  the  Lecture-Room.  By  Augusta  Moore.  A New 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  L*  Fanu,  Author  of  “Un- 
cle Silks,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  ( Next  Week.) 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH : at  Richmond,  Macon, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
Goldsborough,  and  Anderaonville,  during  the  Yeare 
1864  and  1865.  By  A.  O.  Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  1st 
New  Y ork  Dra  goons.  Illustrated.  1 2mo,  Cloth,  Bevel- 
ed Edges,  $2  00. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “ Doctor  Thorne,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MARCH:  Diary  of 
General  Sherman’3  Campaign  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  By  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nichols, 
Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Sherman.  With  a Colored 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Major-General  Sherman’s  Official  Report  of  his 
Campaign,  and  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Reports, 
&c.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  00. 

DICKENS’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY:  DR.  MARI- 
GOLD’S  PRESCRIPTIONS.  8vo,  Paper,  10  Cents. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of 
Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Author  of  a “ History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,” “ Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.  Complete  in  6 Vols.  12mo,  Cloth,  $12  00.  (The 
Sixth  andconcluding  Vol.  will  be  ready  shortly.) 

BRACKETT’S  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY.  History 
of  the  United  States  < ’avalry  from  the  Formation  of  the 
Federal  Governme  at  to  the  1st  of  J nne- 1863.  To  which 
is  added  a List  >f  all  the  Cavalry  Regiments,  with  the 
Names  of  their  Commanders,  which  have  been  in  the 
United  States  Service  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion. By  Albebt  G.  Brackett,  Brevet  Colonel  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

DRAPER’S  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.  Thoughts  on 
the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  John  William 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Physiology,”  and  a “ History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.”  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  50. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  Serpents,  each  of  which, when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  lengtlf.  Box  of  ten  eggs  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


Youth  and  Beauty  Restored 

To  the  gray-headed  by  the  use  of  , 
Webster’s  Vegetable  Hair  Invigorator. 
Demab  Barnes  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  General  Agents. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1836. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half.  $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  circulation  of  IJarper’8 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


. Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  . . - ...  • . $4  00 
One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . , . 1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

TnE  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

lialf  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Tf.ems  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 
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PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


B.T.  BABBITTS,  SALERATUS 
70 WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


^.Snow’s  patent 


r^BT.  babbitt’s: 

STAR  YEAST  POWDERS 

1 ^WASHINGTON  ST  NY 

m iTi  n mi  ii  iriiiiinn~nTTTrnTTMi 


PATENT  EXPANDED 

STAR  COLLAR 


WARD’S, 

RtRFECT  FITTIN 
QHIRTQ 


PINEAPPLE  CIDER 

,70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y.; 


IS  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  IN  DANGER? 

THE  MODERN  ARK,  THE  MODERN  NOAH,  AND  THE  MODERN  “WATERFALLS”  THAT  ARTE  ABOUT  TO 
DESCEND  UPON  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  Modern  Noah  ( loq .).  “There,  my  dear  young  ladies,  I think  I see  something.” 
Chorus  of  400  Unmarried  Women.  “Oh!  please,  Sir,  is  it  a Man?” 

The  Modern  Noah.  “No,  bless  ye!  not  a Man:  it’s  a Gull.” 

Mary  Ann  (aside.)  “Oh,  dear!  I wonder  when  we’ll  see  a Man!” 


NOTHING  MADE  IN  VAIN. 

Say,  Mr.  Brown,  See  what  capital  boxing-gloves  Sis’s  Waterfalls  make 


UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  2S  feet 
front.  Pos  ession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Send  for  our  Measuring  Card,  and 
Take  your  own  measure,  and  we  will  send  a 
PERFECT  FIT. 

675  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  aqint. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Gaiters,  and  Slippers,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  ladies,  gents,  boys,  misses,  and  children. 
iV.  D. — LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  CITY. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ- Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  407  Broome  St. 


AMD  CUFFS  FOR 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  Serpents. 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CFNTS  A BOX. 

We  will  supply,  cither  at  wholesale  or  retail,  these  cu- 
rious and  wonderful  articles,  which  are  creating  such  a 
sensation  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid.  ADAMS  & CO.,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

2C5  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  with 


Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Deu- 
•v.n’b  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
a s they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEX 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


I URIOUS  FASTENERS  for  Ladies  and  Gents.  Sent  for 
' 25  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYS3,  675  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Pare  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready  Soap  Maker.  War- 
ranted double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  snponifier  or4ey  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  S pounds,  $ pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  in  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  16  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  66, 
66, 67, 68, 09,70,72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


JAMES’S  CELEBRATED  LINIMENT 

For  NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM,  and  SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED.  8 Astor  Place.  Price  One  Dollar. 


ad  ies’ Victor! a Turn.  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


FOR  THE  MOUTH. 


The 'Cheapest  Collar  Ever  Invented, 

Showing  the  embossed  or  printed  stitch  equally  well  c 
oth  sides.  Made  in  white,  fancy  and  printed  stitch. 


Calenberg  & VaupeFs 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  Bleecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


If  you  want  healthy  bread,  use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  best  mi 
dieinal  Saleratus,"  Made  from  Common  Salt."  Bread  mad 
with  this  Saleratns  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  con 
non  salt,  water,  anil  flour.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  04, 6J 
66, 67, '68, 69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum M anufacturerB,0'.)2  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $Su  each. 


Is  made  of  the  best  Spring  Steel  Wire,  and  is  just  thi 
thing  to  wear  with  Paper  Collars,  being  far  superior  t< 
elastic  cord  for  holding  ‘Butterflies,’  ‘Uniques,’  ‘Bows, 
&c.,  in  place  on  the  shirt  button. 


Will  make  Light  Biscuit  in  Fifteen  Mi 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMA<  II  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Buckti. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


VALENTINES!  VALENTINES! 

NEW  STYLES,  NEW  DESIGNS,  NEW  MOTTOES, 
NEW  STOCK. 

$10,  $20,  $30,  $40,  and  $50  lots  always  on  hand. 

• Send  in  your  orders  at  once  to  the  VALENTINE  DE- 
POT of  T.  W.  STRONG,  18  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


This  Collar,  showing  a sp.ee  for  the  cravat,  excels  all 
others  by  its  superior  shape  and  vvhiglit,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  whiteness  of  the  paper. 

MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  &.  CO.,  Aoests, 
Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 

Deal  era  can  be  supplied  with  the  above  Collars  and 
Scarf  Supporters  at  the  lowest  Boston  prices,  by— 

Bowen  linoTnr:na Chicago,  niinois. 

J.  Lowman  & liuo.  ...Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Maybe  & Haiiicii Cleveland,  uliio. 

Cambridge  & Co. Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.  Capex 265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Smethukst 7 Bank  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Bubniiam  & Co... -..Detroit,  Michigan. 


Centlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


MARK  IED  OR  NOT, 

A Story  of  love,  hate,  and  war,  is  the  title  of  a brilliant 
original  novelette,  published  complete  ia  the  American 
Miscellany,  a magazine  of  complete  stories  The  same 
number  contains  other  cho  ce  original  stories,  besides  se- 
lected ones  from  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  magazines ; 
also  short  miscellaneous  articles  suit  d to  all  .classes  of 
renders.  Single  copies,  25  cents.  Sold  by  all  periodical 
dealers.  • 


Gentlemen’s  Standing  Centlemen’s  T urnover 
Paper  Collar.  * Paper  Collar. 


line  STATE  YOU  LIVE  IN.  Pocket  Maps  of  all  the 
Stales  und  Territories,  sbou  ing  correctly  the  conn* 
principal  towus,  railroads,  Ac.  Sent  by  mail.  For 
alogue,  address  G.  W.  & C.  B.  COLTON  & CO.,  172 
lliant  treet.  New  York. 


OF  THE 

MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  he  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,-  are  worthle-s  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  tile  best  material,  and  give 
perteet  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Holloway’s  Ointment,. — The  loss  of  beau- 
ty is  regarded  by  f males  as  a heavier  affliction  than  death, 
and  consequent  y Dr.  Holloway  receives  a large  shard'  of 
the  patronage  of  the  gamier  sex.  For  all  blotches  and 
pimples  which  disfigurj  the  face,  arms,  and  neck,  the 
Ointment  is  a certain  specific,  and  restores  the  purity  und 
brilliancy  of  the  complexion. 


ients.  Reversible 

Paper  Cuffs. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
nnd  drawings  of  different  6tyles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  Bent 
free  e^ery  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  II.  WARD,  No.  3ST  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ladies’  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  100. 
Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  100. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC —These  are  the  only  pa- 
per collars  and  cuffs  that  are  made  from  pure  linen  stock. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. —Wholesale  Trice -List 
sent  by  mail.  Also,  one  collar  for  sample. 


Box  15,  Philadelphia,  Pi 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


A cortan  cure  for  Cholera.  Dysentery,  Heart- Disease, 
Fainting  Spells,  and  excellent  for  old  people,  as  it  quick- 
ens the  circulation  of  the  Blood. 
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THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND 
HER  INFANT. 

A young  mother,  holding  a baby  of  tv.  o years, 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  holiest  objects  that  can 
be  seen  on  earth,  whether  she  be  a Princess  and 
future  Queen  or  the  wife  of  a poor  laboring  man. 
In  either  case  we  must  look  upon  this  attitude  of 
womanhood  grouped  with  childhood  as  an  enibodi 
ment  of  the  most  sacred  affections  and  capabilities 
of  human  nature ; and  the  ideal  of  maternity,  which 
the  mystic  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  inclined  to 
worship,  under  the  noblest  artistic  forms,  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  divine  revelation,  still  remains  all  but 
the  highest  conceivable  type  of  moral  harmony  and 
grace.  There  is  no  woman  who.  bears  a child,  in 
the  humblest  home  as  w ell  as  in  the  palaces  of  Roy- 
alty, who  does  not,  while  she  cherishes  the  young 
life  derived  from  her  own,  exhibit  a living  picture 
of  this  adorable  ideal,  more  truthful  and  more  im- 
pressive than  any  which  Raphael  or  Murillo 
has  drawn. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers 
this  week  with  an  illustration  representing  Alex- 
andra, the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her  first-born  in- 
fant, the  little  Prince  Victor,  whose  second  birth- 
day occurred  January  8 of  the  present  year.  Prince 
Victor  Edward  is  in  the  direct  line  of  regal  suc- 
cession, and,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  will  one  day 
be  the  King  of  England.  The  picture  which  we 
give  is  from  an  excellent  photograph  by  Messrs. 
Window  & Bridge,  Regent  Street,  London. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  February  10,  1866. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 

WE  have  a very  high  respect  for  the  ad- 
mirable services  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, and  for  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
holds  opinions  in  which  we  do  not  always 
agree ; but  Mr.  Stevens  lacks  some  important 
qualifications  as  a parliamentary  leader.  He 
is  too  fond  of  snap  judgments  at  a time  when 
the  utmost  deliberation  is  required.  lie  does 
not  understand  the  intention  of  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question.  Its  object  is  not  to  stifle 
discussion,  but  to  save  time  when  debate  is 
clearly  exhausted.  Yet  when  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  reported  a constitutional  amend- 
ment of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  before  the 
House  could  have  a chance  of  consideration, 
or  the  country  of  deckling  itself,  he  threat- 
ened the  call  of  the  previous  question.  Had 
he  persisted  a very  serious  mischief  would  have 
been  done.  As  it  is,  the  House  will  be  wary 
hereafter. 

The  amendment  reported  is  substantially 
that  of  Mr.  Blaine.  It  proposes,  in  substance, 
to  apportion  representation  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  population,  excepting  those  who  may 
be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  race  or  color.  In 
effect.  It  is  a bribe  of  increased  political  power 
offered  to  the  late  Slave  States  to  induce  them 
to  gife  political  equality  to  their  colored  popu- 
lation. It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  indirect 
methods  suggested  to  reach  a result  which  is 
now  gradually  seen  to  be  virtually  indispensa- 
ble to  the  successful  reorganization  of  the  late 
rebel  States ; but  which,  we  think,  will  at  last 
be  attained  by  simpler  and  directer  means. 

Mr.  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr. 
Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  have  indicated  very 
distinctly  and  forcibly  the  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  It  admits,  by 
implication,  that  States  may  disfranchise  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  and  that  is  something 
of  which  Congress  should  not  be  guilty.  Then 
it  enables  a State  to  exclude  large  masses  of  its 
population  of  all  colors  by  a property  qualifica- 
tion, thus  establishing  an  oligarchy  where  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  secure  a republican  form  of 
government.  By  merely  omitting  the  word 
“white”  in  their  present  laws  defining  the 
electoral  qualification,  many  of  the  States  could 
still  enjoy  their  present  superiority  of  repre- 
sentation. In  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
more  than  half  of  the  population  is  colored. 
But  the  colored  population  are  not  property- 
holders.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  the  State 
to  retain  its  law  of  a property  qualification,  by 
which  more  than  half  of  the  population  would 
be  excluded  from  the  polls  while  they  would  be 
counted  in  the  basis  of  representation.  Yet  if  the 
amendment  which  authorizes  or  protects  such 
legislation  should  pass,  Congress  would  have 
virtually  decided  that  such  an  exclusion  is  re- 
publican. There  is  still  afiother  objection, 
which  is  this — that  while  the  object  of  the 
amendment  is  to  protect  colored  citizens  by 
giving  them  the  vote,  the  feeling  of  caste  in  the 
unorganized  States  is  so  strong  that  they  would 
probably  bo  willing  to  submit  to  the  lessened 
representation  as  the  price  of  obtaining  the 
complete  control  of  the  freedmen — a result 
which  is  to  be  resisted  to  the  last  by  every  hon- 
orable American. 

The  amendment,  as  it  stands,  will  probably 
not  pass — at  least,  we  sincerely  hope  it  may 
not.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  further 
suggestions  the  Committee  may  propose  .which 
will  modify  and  control  this.  But  we  presume 
that  the  debate  will  have  shown  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  feeling  of  the  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try, and  induce  them  to  consider  a very  sim- 
ple and  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty — an 


| amendment  defining  the  qualifications  of  all 
adult  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  na- 
tional elections.  Should  some  educational  test 
be  required  of  future  voters,  it  would  still  be 
impossible  to  trust  the  education  of  their  col- 
ored population  to  the  unorganized  States. 
They  would  keep  them  disfranchised  by  ignor- 
ance. Now,  ignorance  is  a very  bad  thing; 
but  loyal  ignorance  is  better  than  disloyal,  and 
the  Union  would  be  much  more  secure  if  the  one 
kind  wfre  allowed  to  neutralize  the  other.  Be- 
sides, as  Mr.  Boutwell  asked  with  emphasis, 
if  an  educational  test  were  imposed  and  the  de- 
cision of  its  adequate  fulfillment  were  left  to 
white  judges  in  the  late  Slave  States,  how  many 
•colored  men  would  they  admit  to  have  satisfied 
the  conditions  ? 

The  airy  gentlemen  who  think  that  half  a 
nation  can  be  alienated  from  the  other  half  for 
forty  years,  and  after  appealing  to  a tremendous 
civil  war,  which  rages  for  four  years,  tearing  up 
the  industrial  and  political  system  of  half  a con- 
tinent by  its  roots,  and  after  one  party  is  van- 
quished in  the  field  and  still  remains  hostile  at 
heart,  can  conjure  a settlement  and  reunion  in 
a few  weeks  or  months  by  a free  use  of  the  word 
“conciliation,”  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  wisdom  from  events.  The  duties  of 
no  Congress  could  bo  graver  then  those  of  the 
present,  aud  it  has  thus  far  shown  a sagacity 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  will  desert  it. 


SENATOR  TRUMBULL’S  BILL. 

The  passage,  in  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Trum- 
bull’s bill  for  continuing  and  enlarging  the 
operations  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  will  be 
followed,  we  trust,  by  its  early  passage  in  the 
House.  The  debate  was  ample,  aud  it  is  only 
the  truth  to  say  that  every  argument  urged 
against  it  was  utterly  refuted.  The  ability  and 
the  tone  of  the  speeches  in  its  favor  were  con- 
trasted with  those  against  it  as  humanity  and 
justice  and  enlightenment  *ye  always  contrast- 
ed with  injustice  and  meanness.  It  was  fitting 
that  Mr.  Garrett  Davis  should  make  a wretch- 
ed spectacle  of  himself,  and  offer  a motion  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  could  not  entertain;  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Senator  from  Kentucky  is  distinguished 
only,  with  Senator  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  by 
bursts  of  impotent  and  ridiculous  rage  when- 
ever any  proposition  is  made  toward  justice  to 
the  race  whose  long  unjust  treatment  by  us 
brought  the  war  upon  our  homes  and  hearts. 
It  was  fitting  also,  in  another  way,  that  a Sen- 
ator from  the  Northwest,  a friend  of  President 
Lincoln’s  and  from  his  State,  should  have  pre- 
sented the  bill  which  will  do  so  much  toward 
finishing  his  work. 

Land  and  education  are  to  be  the  grounds 
of  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  whole  South- 
ern population.  If  they  could  only  perceive 
it,  every  step  taken  for  the  elevation  of  the 
freedmen  is  an  immense  gain  for  the  Southern 
States  and  for  the  country.  Whatever  devel- 
ops their  self-respect  and  stimulates  them  to 
industry  and  thrift  brings  us  all  nearer  to  per- 
manent peace.  Governor  Orr,  of  South  Car- 
olina, complains  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  as 
opposing  and  perplexing  the  President’s  pol- 
icy, and  of  its  confirming  the  tenure  of  the  Sea 
Island  district  to  the  freedmen  for  three  years 
as  an  injustice.  He  also  laments  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a homestead  makes  the  freedmen  un- 
willing to  conclude  contracts. 

Nothing  is  more  probable.  If  Governor  Orr 
were  homeless,  houseless,  and  landless ; if  he 
were  in  the  midst  of  a community  which  de- 
spised and  hated  him ; if  he  knew  that  Ills  most 
sacred  rights,  his  most  precious  relations,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  were  educated  to  re- 
gard him  and  treat  him  as  an  ox  or  a dog ; if 
he  knew  that  the  power  which  had  given  him 
his  freedom,  and  was  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain it,  intended  u>  secure  him  against  the  conse- 
quences of  the  cruel  hostility  which  surrounded 
him  by  giving  him  land  and  defending  his  rights 
upon  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Govern- 
or Orr — unless  he  were  the  dull  brute  which 
the  colored  man  is  represented  to  be  by  the 
political  and  social  friends  of  Governor  Orr, 
but  which  his  conduct  disproves — would  do  ex- 
actly what  the  freedmen  are  doing : he  would 
wait  the  action  of  his  friends  before  confiding 
himself  to  his  enemies. 

Governor  Orr  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  the  white 
population  of  the  South  to  deal  justly  by  the 
freedmeu  as  it  was  for  the  Catholics  of  three 
centuries  ago  to  be  just  to  the  Protestants. 
IIow  absolutely  and  entirely  the  white  gentle- 
men at  the  South  misunderstand  the  colored 
race  and  the  conditions  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion let  our  long  war  show.  Nobody  would  be 
so  mad  as  to  insist  that  if  the  colored  race  had 
been  always  fairly  treated  i;i  the  South  there 
would  have  been  any  Berio  alienation  ending 
so  tragically.  And  in  view  of  their  ghastly 
failure  in  dealing  with  the  question,  modesty 
might  prompt  these  gentlemen  to  be  slow  and 
distrustful  in  offering  their  advice  to  those  who 
have  become  the  guardians  of  the  freed  race. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  a question  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment to  the  Southern  States,  because  the  freed- 
men are  native  in  that  section,  And  will  inevi- 


tably remain  there.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that 
experience  has  proved  the  Southern  white  policy 
upon  the  subject  to  be  intolerable  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  That  policy  was  based  upon  a 
spirit  of  caste  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
whole  system  ;.  and  every  sign  in  the  Southern 
legislatures  and  conventions  and  papers  and 
speeches  and  correspondence  and  conversation, 
and  indeed  in  every  form  by  which  opinion  is 
expressed,  shows  that  the  same  policy  will  be 
continued  if  the  decision  were  left  to  the  same 
old  authority.  There  is  a universal  tendency 
in  the  interested  section  toward  black  codes, 
black  laws,  and  an  absolute  class  distinction. 
But  since  the  method  which  is  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  American  principle  has  failed,  why 
not  try  a policy  founded  upon  that  principle  ? 
Since  injustice  has  plunged  us  into  war,  why 
not  try  justice  as  a means  of  keeping  the  peace  ? 
Since  we  have  resolved  that  the  late  slaves  are 
men,  why  not  treat  them  as  men  ? 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  to 
secure  that  treatment.  The  result  can  not  be 
reached  without  vexatious  delays  and  perplexi- 
ties. There  will  be  complaints,  often  well 
founded,  of  the  officers  and  agents  employed. 
There  will  be  friction  and  disappointment  of 
many  kinds  in  the  working  of  the  system. 
But  they  will  all  be  slowly  and  constantly 
working  out  toward  justice  and  the  equal  rights 
of  men,  upon  which  foundation  only  can  future 
prosperity  and  union  be  erected. 


, FENIANISM. 

While  General  Sweeny  declares  that,  if 
supported,  he  will  conquer  a spot  of  British  ter- 
ritory before  next  May  from  which  to  threat- 
en the  empire,  and  Mr.  Roberts  indulges  in 
the  dangerous  delight  of  prophesying  that  with- 
in ninety  days  the  green  flag  will  be  flying  over 
the  largest  army  of  Irishmen  ever  collected, 
the  British  courts  are  sentencing  Fenian  pris- 
oners to  long  years  of  penal  servitude,  and  the 
Head  Centre,  Stephens,  is  a fugitive  upon  the 
Continent.  At  the  same  time,  also,  Irishmen 
are  every  where  asking  themselves  whether  the 
prospects  of  the  Fenian  movement  to  emanci- 
pate Ireland  and  erect  the  Irish  Republic  are 
so  promising  that  they  can  hopefully  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  themselves  and  their  families. 

Indeed,  the  late  Fenian  performance  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  so  lamentably  farcical 
that  the  whole  movement  seems  to  have  died 
quietly  in  ridicule  here,  as  it  ends  more  trag- 
ically across  the  sea.  It  is  a symptom  both  of 
the  discontent  of  Irishmen  arid  of  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  the  leaders  who  have  sought  to  di- 
rect that  discontent  to  practical  political  ends. 
Yet  that  disconiznt,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
greatly  traditional  and  sentimental.  Probably 
few  Irishmen  who  are  established  in  this  coun- 
try would  care  to  return  to  their  native  land, 
and  still  fewer  would  wish  to  give  their  lives 
and  the  comfort  of  their  families  to  place  that 
land  under  the  rule  of  no  higher  wisdom  than 
has  been  displayed  in  the  Fenian  movement. 
The  British  government  of  Ireland  is  not  a no- 
ble or  humane  story.  No  honorable  English- 
man can  contemplate  it  without  sorrow  and 
shame.  But  bad  as  it  may  have  been,  ungen- 
erous as  it  may  he  now,  it  is  undoubtedly  pref- 
erable to  the  government  of  such  leaders  as 
have  appeared  in  the  Fenian  ranks. 

And  even  were  it  not  so,  every  sensible  Irish- 
man, and  from  such* only  will  actual  danger 
menace  England,  sees  that  the  B i h Govern- 
ment is  now  fully  aroused,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  most  decisive  measures,  and 
that  a revolution  in  Ireland  would  be  for  every 
British  subject  a question  of  the  integrity  and 
honor  of  the  British  empire.  Indeed,  this  rev- 
olution is  baffled  before  it  fairly  begins.  And 
what  kind  of  a revolution  could  that  be  which 
advertises  itself  vociferously  three  thousand 
miles  away  in  a foreign  country,  and  explodes 
in  a ludicrous  wrangle  of  would-be  leaders? 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  col- 
lection oi  Fenian  alms  continues,  and  that  many 
a hard  working  man  and  woman  is  giving  the 
money  which  should  buy  comfort  for  their  fam- 
ilies to  a cause  which,,  however  inspiring  in  it- 
self to  an  Irishman,  shows  not  the  Jcast  chance 
of  practical  success. 

There  is  truly  no  nobler  sacrifice  than  that 
of  life  and  of  every  effort  for  the  salvation  of  an 
oppressed  country.  There  is  no  more  splendid 
spectacle  in  history  than  the  revolution  of  our 
fathers  in  76.  But  grand  and  ennobling  as 
that  struggle  was,  it  would  hare  been  a crim- 
inal folly  if  theyhad  obeyed  a mere  vague  sen- 
timent, and  had  not  literally  counted  the  cost 
and  scrupulously  weighed  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. 


IS  THERE  TOO  MUCH  OF  ONE 
SUBJECT? 

If  any  body  thinks  that  both  in  Congress 
and  in  general  conversation-  an  undue  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  subject  of  the  colored 
population,  he  ought  to  remember  that  precise- 
ly that  subject  was  the  root  of  our  late  war, 
and  it  must  therefore  necessarily  be  the  most 
prominent  topic  in  all  considerations  of  settle- 
ment. But,  says  some  one,  why  not  discuss 
questions  of  trade  and  methods  of  conciliation, 


because,  after  all,  it  must  be  by  commercial 
intercourse  and  social  ties  that  the  alienated 
sections  are  to  be  knit  together  again  ? 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Trade  and  commer- 
cial relations  depend  upon  the  stability  of  the 
industrial  system;  and  the  question  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  at  the  South  is  that  of  the 
colored  population.  Spite  of  ourselves,  there 
fore,  spite  of  our  weariness  of  the  topic,  spitfl 
of  the  monotony  of  the  discussion,  it  must  turn 
first  upon  the  fundamental  point.  Until  the 
industry  of  the  Southern  section  begins  again, 
there  can  be  no  resumption  of  commercial  re- 
lations ; and  until  there  is  some  final  settle- 
ment of  the  industrial  system  there  will  he  no 
capital  invested  and  no  risks  taken,  and  conse- 
quently the  land  will  remain  comparatively  un- 
productive. 

But  still  further,  as  in  this  country  there  is 
no  serious  impediment  any  where  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  political  power  by  every  man,  an  equal 
share  of  political  power  has  com©  to  be  the  se- 
curity of  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  most  ig- 
norant of  foreigners,  after  a short  probation, 
may  be  naturalized  and  share  political  power 
equally  with  the  most  intelligent  native.  If, 
therefore,  any  considerable  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation should  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from  po- 
litical equality,  and  under  circumstances  which 
threatened  to  make  this  exclusion  permanent, 
they  would  be  dissatisfied  and  restless,  their 
claims  would  be  supported  by  an  immense  par- 
ty ; a great  agitation  would  ensue,  and  the  in- 
dustrial relations  of  the  region  in  which  that 
population  lived  would  be  Radically  disturbed 
and  unsatisfactory. 

In  our  present  situation,  therefore,  the  polit- 
ical relations  of  the  freedmen  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  established  upon  the  justice  which 
all  the  rest  of  us  demand,  or  we  shall  find  our- 
selves unable  to  take  a single  forward  step  safe- 
ly and  intelligibly.  This  explains  the  promi- 
nence of  the  question  in  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  important  point  is  to  cletermine 
in  what  way  the  political  equality  of  the  popu- 
lation in  question  may  be  most  wisely  secured. 
That  is  the  real  jptention  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  are  debated  in  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  natural  and  serious  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  with 
no  wish  to  devote  exclusive  or  disproportioned 
attention  to  any  question  that  this  is  so  con- 
stantly considered,  but  only  because  this  is  rho 
jcey  of  the  situation,  and  when  this  is  justly  set- 
tled all  other  questions  are  less  difficult. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD 
• CASE. 

Lame  as  Justice  is  said  to  be,  she  travels 
steadily  and  surely — at  all  events  in  some  cases. 
It  lacks  but  a few  months  of  twelve  years  since 
the  financial  community  was  paralyzed  by  the 
news  that  the  President  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Company  had  been  flooding  Wall 
Street  with  spurious  certificates  of  stock,  and 
had  run  away  to  hide  his  guilt  and  his  shame 
in  foreign  lands.  So  vast  was  the  extent  of  the 
fraud,  and  so  high  had  stood  the  character  of 
the  criminal,  that  people  at  first  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  news.  Schuyler  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  church  and  a scion  of  our 
“hereditary  nobility,”  he  was  a man  personal- 
ly well  known  in  Wall  Street,  universally  es- 
teemed and  respected,  a king  among  railway 
men,  a potentate  among  financiers.  Yet  this 
Schuyler,  as  it  was  soon  proved,  had  issued 
fraudulent  certificates  of  stock  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railway  Company  to  an  amount 
exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  had  foisted 
them  on  his  friends  and  acquaintances  the 
hankers,  brokers,  and  money-lenders  of  Wall 
Street,  and  had  run  away  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind. 

After  the  first  shock  Wall  Street  turned  its 
attention  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
development.  There  was  $3, 000,000  of  gen- 
uine stock  of  the  New  Haven  Road,  and 
$2,000,000  or  more  of  stock  fraudulently  is- 
sued by  Schuyler.  The  stock  had  been  act- 
ive, and  on  the  morning  when  the  fraud  came 
to  light,  there  was  hardly  a banker  or  broker 
in  New  York  who  did  not  hold  directly  or  in- 
directly some  shares.  How  could  the  so-called 
spurious  stock  be  distinguished  from  the  genu- 
ine? The  brokers  studied  the  subject,  and 
finding  that  all  the  certificates  were  alike,  all 
duly  signed  and  registered,  and  all  to  outward 
appearance  equally  valid,  concluded  that  no 
distinction  could  be  made  between  them,  and 
that  the  Company— being  bound  for  the  acts  of 
its  officer — must  be  equally  responsible  for  all. 
This  was  the  sense  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  through- 
out the  country.  They  therefore  summoned 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company  to  recog- 
nize all  the  certificates,  whatever  their  origin, 
and  to  transfer  them  on  their  books. 

The  Company  refused.  Its  counsel  took  the 
ground  that  though  the  Company  was  responsi- 
ble for  all  acts  of  its  officer  performed  within 
the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  it  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  acts  committed  beyond  that  scope, 
much  less  for  crimes  committed  by  bim.  And 
some  of  the  subordinate  clerks  of  the  Company 
j undertook,  by  a process  never  clearly  explained, 
to  separate  the  so-called  spurious  stock  from 
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the  genftine,  and  to  pronounce  two-thirds  of 
the  floating  certificates  of  New  Haven  stock 
absolute  waste  paper. 

Naturally  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  the 
brokers  clubbed  together  and  instituted  legal 
proceedings  against  the  Company  to  compel 
them  to  recognize  the  so-called  spurious  stock. 
More  thap  half  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city 
were  retained  on  their  behalf.  The  Company 
accepted  the  issue,  retained  able  counsel  on 
its  side,  and  prepared  for  a long  fight.  The 
stock  was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  has  never  since  been  bought  or 
sold  at  the  Board. 

The  suit  began  in  the  fall  of  1 854-  It  took 
many  shapes,  and  came  up  in  various  ways. 
There  is  hardly  a leading,  lawyer  at  the  bar 
who  has  not  been  engaged  in  it  at  some  time 
or  other,  either  for  or  against  the  Company. 
As  a rule  the  press  and  public  sentiment  were 
throughout  in  favUr  of  the  brokers.  People 
generally  took  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
case,  and  decided  that  a£  a loss  must  fall  upon 
somebody,  it  was  more  equitable  that  it  should 
fall  on  the  Company,  which  had  erred  in  the 
choice  of  an  officer,  than  upon  innocent  hold- 
ers of  stock  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  negli- 
gence, and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
protected  themselves  against  the  event.  But 
the  Company  stood  unmoved.  It  had  a long 
purse,  an  obstinate  Board  of  Direction,  .and  au 
ingenious  party  of  lawyers.  Year  after  year 
dragged  on,  and  but  little  progress  was  made. 
Every  technical  difficulty  was  urged  by  the 
Company;  every  side-issue  was  elaborately  dis- 
cussed ; every  possible  motion  was  made ; ev- 
ery point  of  law  raised  ; and  thus,  as  we  said, 
year  after  year  passed  ; the  law  costs  of  the  in- 
jured brokers  were  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  judgment  and 
redress.  At  last,  some  six  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  a judgment  was  obtained 
in  one  of  the  cases.  It  was  substantially  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Company. 

This  was  so  discouraging  to  the  litigants  that 
many  of  them,  worn  out  by  long  waiting,  loss 
of  time,  and  heavy  law  costs,  concluded  to  ac- 
cept a compromise  which  was  judiciously  offered 
by  the  Company.  On  condition  of  withdraw- 
ing their  suits  and  giving  no  further  trouble, 
they  received  one  share  of  real  stock  for  every 
two  shares  of  so-called  spurious  stock.  Thus 
at  least  one  half  of  the  claims  were  adjusted  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company 
for  several  years. 

But  there  was  one  man  among  the  prosecu- 
tors of  the  Company  who  was  not  discouraged. 
This  was  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  lie  had 
lent  money  to  Schuyler  on  the  so-called  spu- 
rious stock.  He  had  examined  the  stock  before 
he  lent  his  money,  and  had  proved  the  certifi- 
cates correct.  He  was  not  now  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  were  otherwise.  The  adverse 
judgment  did  not  dismay  him.  If  the  Com- 
pany had  patience,  so  had  he.  If  they  had  a 
long  purse,  so  had  he.  If  they  could  fee  able 
lawyers  (one  of  the  Company’s  counsel  is  said 
to  have  received  no  less  than  $100,000  for 
work  in  this  single  case),  so  could  he.  He  re- 
jected the  proffered  compromise  with  derision, 
and  bade  his  lawyers  appeal,  and  prosecute  the 
appeal  with  vigor.  Encouraged  by  his  exam- 
ple, other  victims  of  the  fraud  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  compromise,  and  appealed  their  cases 
likewise. 

Then  followed  more  tedious  years  of  post- 
ponements, arguments  on  side  issues,  motions 
and  countermotions,  and  all  the  legal  manoeu- 
vres which  are  so  profitable  to  lawyers  and  so 
hcartsickening  to  needy  seekers  after  justice. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Company  based  its 
hopes  in  great  part  upon  the  probable  death  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt.  If  he  died,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  they  might  succeed 
in  wearing  out  the- other  suitors,  and  either 
inducing  them  to  accept  the  proposed  compro- 
mise or  defeating  them  altogether.  And  he 
was  an  old  man,  over  seventy,  with  heart-dis- 
ease (so  ’twas  raid),  with  a fondness  for  fast 
horses,  and  a habit  of  being  dashed  out  of  his 
wagon  from  time  to  time.  The  New  Haven 
Directors  each  morning  carefully  examined  the 
deaths  under  the  letter  V,  and  mutely  prayed 
for  the  release  of  their  relentless  prosecutor. 

Their  prayers  were  not  heard.  The  Com- 
modore did  not  die.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite 
of  heart-disease,  fast  horses,  and  upsets,  he 
seemed  to  grow  most  pertinacious  at  the  very 
time  other  men’s  patience  would  weary ; and  at 
the  very  moment  the  Company  expected  a sea- 
son of  repose  he  was  upon  them  more  furious- 
ly than  ever,  with  new  motions  and  arguments 
and  fresh  reinforcements  of  lawyers.  And  so, 
at  last,  after  over  eleven  years  of  waiting,  he 
fought  the  suit  to  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  won  it — obtaining  a decision 
against  the  Company  for  the  whole  amount 
claimed,  with  eleven  years’  interest  and  costs. 

There  is  something  quite  refreshing  in  the 
statement  published  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  which,  after  reiterating  their  opinion  that 
the  judgment  is  unjust,  they  offer  for  sale 
$2,000,000  of  new  stock  in  order  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  Commodore  and  his  faithful  ad- 
herents. No  reliable  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  amount  of  money  paid — directly 
or  in  the  shape  of  stock — to  the  parties  who 
accepted  the  compromise  three  or  four  years 
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ago.  But  we  judge  that  the  Company  would 
have  saved  not  much  less  than  a million  dollars 
in  one  way  and  another  had  it  pursued  an  hon- 
est course  at  the  start,  and  acknowledged  itself 
responsible  for  the  frafids  of  its  agent. 

A healthy  public  sentiment  has  thanked  Mr. 
A.  T.  Stewart  for  having  promptly  preferred 
a complaint  against  a newspaper  which  had 
seemed  to  charge  him  with  improper  conduct 
in  private  life.  And  a.  like  tribute  is  due  to 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  for  having  had  the 
patience  and  constancy  to  pursue  this  railway 
Company  through  the  mazes  of  a twelve  years’ 
lawsuit.  It  would  be  well  ff  we  had  more  such 
men.  As  for  the  Company,  we  trust  we  shall 
never  again  hear  of  a wealthy  concern,  officered 
by  respectable  men,  trying  to  shift  to  innocent 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  crimes  of  its  own 
officials. 


ANOTHER  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

While  Spain  is  apparent^ threatening  Chili, 
she  suddenly  finds  herself  forced  to  look  at 
home.  General  Prim,  the  officer  who  with- 
drew from  the  Mexican  invasion  during  our 
late  war,  and  who  thereby  made  his  name 
pleasant  in  our  ears,  after  passing  privately 
through  Europe  for  several  months,  and  evi- 
dently proposing  a movement,  returned  to 
Madrid,  lived  quietly  in  his  own  house  under 
the  eyes  of  Marshal  O’Donnell,  his  rival,  and 
one  day,  when  the  Marshal  sent  some  soldiers 
to  arrest  him,  General  Prim's  servants  replied 
that  he  was  not  at  home ; that  he  had  gone 
out  shooting;  grinned  and  bowed;  and  the 
next  day  Prim  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head 
of  part  of  the  army. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  know  much  of 
the  probable  success  of  a Spanish  revolution. 
Political  chaos  is  permanent  in  that  country, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  only  wonderingly 
await  the  event  of. any  movement.  But  the 
defection  of  any  popular  military  chief  is  as 
alarming  as  it  was  in  Rome.  Every  Spaniard 
is  conscious  that  the  throne  stands  upon  vol- 
canic soil.  The  royal  family  has  not  now  the 
popular  heart ; and  it  may  be  said  that  a skill- 
ful leader  of  au  insurrection  has  a fair  chance 
of  success.  It  may  end  in  a compromise.  The 
Queen  taay  offer  him  a port-folio  if  he  will 
sheathe  his  sword.  But  that  merely  makes  the 
ground  more  volcanic  than  ever;  and  when 
some  leader  who  declines  the  port-folio  appears 
the  Queen  may  lose  her  crown. 

The  official  dispatches  announced  as  soon  as 
the  rebellion  began  that  it  was  all  over.  The 
royal  troops  held  all  the  mountain  passes. 
Three  columns  were  bearing  down  upon  the 
insurgents;  and,  dismayed  and  demoralized, 
Prim  and  his  adherents  were  straggling  away 
toward  Portugal.  Official  bulletins,  however, 
express  official  desires  rather  than  facts.  Later 
accounts  speak  of  the  universal  excitement  and 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Catalonia  and 
Aragon.  It  is  the  old  story,  and  certainly  no- 
thing can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  chronic 
political  situation  of  Spain,  for  which  she  has 
to  thank  the  Holy  Alliance  of  forty  years  ago. 
But  there  is  hope  that  eveiy  new  revolution 
may  develop  the  men  who  will  truly  help  their 
wretched  country. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 

“The  Freedmen,”  said  our  martyr  Presi- 
dent, “ are  the  Wards  of  the  Nation.”  “Yes,” 
replied  Mr.  Stanton,  “Wards  in  Chancery.” 
What  is  our  tluty  to  them  as  their  guardians  ? 
Clearly,  to  clothe  them  if  they  are  naked ; to 
teach  them  if  they  are  ignorant ; to  nurse  them 
if  they  are  sick ; and  to  adopt  them  if  they  are 
homeless  and  motherless.  They  have  been 
slaves,  war  made  them  freedmen*  and  peace 
must  make  them  freemen.  They  must  be 
shielded  from  unjust  laws  and  unkindly  preju- 
dices; they  must  be  instructed  in  the  true 
principles  of  social  order  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment ; they  must  be  prepared  to  take  their 
place  by-and-by  in  the  great  army  of  voters  as 
lately  they  filled  up  the  ranks  in  the  great 
army  of  fighters.  The  superstitions,  the  vices, 
the  unthriftiness,  the  loitering  and  indolent 
habits  which  slavery  foisted  on  the  whites  and 
blacks  alike,  who  were  cursed  by  its  presence 
in  their  midst,  must  be  dispelled  and  supplant- 
ed by  all  the  traits  and  virtues  of  a truly  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The  North,  that  liberated  the  slave,  has  not 
been  remiss  in  its  duty  to  the  freedman.  The 
common  school- has  kept  step  to  the  music  of 
the  advancing  army.  Willson’s  Readers  have 
followed  Grant’s  soldiers  every  where.  Many 
of  the  colored  troops  on  the  march  had  primers 
in  their  boxes  and  primers  in  their  pockets. 
They  were  namesakes,  but  not  of  the  same 
family.  Charleston  had  not  been  captured 
more  than  a week  before  the  schools  for  freed- 
men and  poor  whites  were  opened  there.  It  is 
proposed  now  to  educate  all  the  negroes  and 
poor  whites  in  the  South — as  a political  neces- 
sity; in  order  that  henceforth  there  may  bo 
no  other  insurrections,  the  result  of  ignorance, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  late  slave  or  the  late 
slaveholder.  Ignorance  has  cost  us  too  much 
to  be  suffered  to  disturb  us  again.  In  free 
countries  it  is  not  the  intelligent  but  the  ig- 


norant who  rebel.  Ambitious  men  could  never 
induce  an  enlightened  people  to  overthrow  a 
free  Government.  It  was  because  there  were 
over  COO, 000  white  adults  in  the  slave  States, 
and  4,000,000  of  slaves  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  that  Davis  and  Toombs  and  Slidell 
had  power  to  raise  armies  against  the  nation. 
Let  us  prevent  all  social  upheavals  in  the  fu- 
ture by  educating  all  men  now. 

The  National  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association 
of  New  York — of  which  Francis  Georoe  Shaw 
is  President  and  Joseph  B.  Collins  Treasurer 
— has  been  the  most  active  of  the  agencies  in 
relieving  the  wants  and  dispelling  the  igno- 
rance of  the  freedman.  It  has  expended  di  r- 
ing  the  last  four  years  three  quarters  of  a m 11- 
ion  of  dollars  in  clothing  the  naked  ; in  estab- 
lishing the  freedmen  on  farms;  in  supplying 
them  with  tools ; in  founding  orphan  homes ; 
in  distributing  school-books  and  establishing 
schools.  They  have  over  two  hundred  teach- 
ers in  the  South  at  this  time.  They  support 
orphan  homes  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 
They  teach  ten  thousand  children,  and  large 
numbers  of  adults.  They  have  instituted  in- 
dustrial schools  to  educate  the  negro  women  to 
be  thrifty  housewives.  They  are  continually 
laboring,  in  brief,  to  make  the  negroes  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting.  They  appeal  for 
additional  aid.  There  are  but  a thousand 
teachers  for  freedmen  in  all  the  Southern 
States;  whereas  twenty  thousand  could  find 
immediate  employment.  The  National  Relief 
Association  could  find  pupils  for  5000.  It  has 
but  200.  As  the  work  is  a good  and  great 
one,  and  as  the  officers  of  this  Society  are 
eminent  citizens  of  New  York,  we  heartily 
commend  their  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
our  readers. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Weekly  we  presented  our  readers 
with  the  first  game  occurring  in  a match  incidental  to  the 
tournament  of  the  New  York  Chess  Club,  between  the 
well-known  amateurs  Mr.  C.  H.  Stanley  and  Captain 
M-Kenzie.  This  contest  has  subsequently  been  brought 
to  a (dose,  having  been  won  by  Captain  McKenzie,  in  the 
manner  as  follows,  viz.:  M-Kenzuc  wins  3 games,  Stan- 
ley 1,  drawn  games  2.  Mr.  Stanlev’s  old  friends  and 
admirers,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  result 
as  altogether  conclusive  of  his  inferiority — attributing  it 
mainly  to  his  great  want  of  practice;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  the  series  of  other  matches  still  pro- 
gressing in  this  tournament  are  completed,  a return  match 
may  be  arranged.  Meanwhile  we  print  below  the  final 
game  of  the  late  encounter  : 


SICILIAN  OPENING. 


Black  (Mr.  S.) 

1.  P to  K 4 

2.  K Kt  to  B 3 

3.  P to  Q 4 

4.  Kt  takes  P 

5.  Q Kt  to  B 3 

6.  Kt  takes  Kt 

7.  BtoQ3 

8.  BtoQ2 

9.  Castles 


■White  (Capt.  SDK.) 

1.  P to  Q B 4 

2.  Q Kt  to  B 3 

3.  P takes  P 

4.  K Kt  to  B 3 

5.  P to  K 3 

6.  Kt  P take«  Kt 

7.  B to  Q Kt  5 

8.  P to  Q 4 

9.  P to  Q R 3 


A very  excellent  move,  the  utility  of  which  will  be  more 
apparent  as  the  game  advances. 

10.  P takes  P 10.  B P takes  P 

11.  P to  Q R 3 11.  B to  Q 3 

12.  QtoK2  12.  QtoQB2 

13.  PtoKR3  13.  BtoQKt2 

14.  P to  Q Kt  4 

A very  ill-considered  move,  by  which  the  loss  of  R 
for  Bishop  will  ensue.  14.  Q R to  Q or  B would  probably 
he  the  correct  play,  when  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
Block's  position  the  preference. 

14.  B to  K 4 

15.  QtoK 

Far  better  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a loss  which  is  una- 
voidable, and  play  Kt  to  R 4 at  once. 

15.  R to  Q B 

16.  Kt  to  Q R 4 16.  B takes  R 

IT.  Q takes  B 17.  Castles 

18.  KttoQBS  18.  QtoQB3 

19.  B to  Q B 3 19.  Kt  to  K 

20.  Q to  K 20.  R to  B 2 

21.  B to  Q 4 21.  B to  B 

22.  Q to  K 2 22.  P to  K B 3 

23.  P to  Q B 4 23.  K to  R 

24.  P to  Kt  5 

24.  P takes  P,  or  P to  K B 4 had  been  far  better  play. 

24.  P takes  Kt  P 

25.  P takes  Kt  P 25.  Q to  Q 3 

26.  R to  Q B 

Black  appears  to  have  been  demoralized  by  his  first 
error  on  the  14th  move;  and,  in  consequence,  his  disasters 
accumulate. 

26.  P to  K 4 

27.  P to  Q Kt  6 27.  Q takes  P 

28.  R to  Q Kt  28.  Qto  Q3 

29.  B to  K 3 29.  R takes  Kt 

And  Mr.  Stanley  resigns  the  game  and  match. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 


The  interest  connected  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Southern  States  is  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  action  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recently 
made  a speech  at  Washington  somewhat  radical  in  its 
tenor.  The  importance  which  would  attach  to  this  speech 
as  coming  from  a member  of  the  Cabinet  is  considerably 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretory  has  determined 
to  leave  the  Cabinet  and  enter  the  Senate.  President 
Johnson,  it  is  announced,  has  in  private  interviews  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  schemes  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Stevens,  Sumner,  and  Howe.  He  holds,  it  is  said, 
that  the  Southern  States  have  now  more  republican  gov- 
ernments than  they  ever  had  before,  and  are  entitled  to 
representation. 


CONGRESS. 

January  23 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado,  providing  that  the 
act  should  not  go  into  operation  except  on  the  condition 
that  there  shall  be  nr  restriction  of  suffrage  on  the  basis 
of  color.— There  waf  a long  debate  on  Trumbull’s  bill  to 
enlarge  the  powers  ot  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury,  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  bill  as  a party  measure,  as 
an  expensive  burden  to  the  country  and  an  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  power,  particularly  in  its  application  to  States 
which  had  not  been  in  rebellion . Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine, 
favored  the  bill,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  collision  between  tne  President 
and  the  Union  party.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  thought 
the  bill  unconstitutional. 

In  the  House,  the  session  was  mostly  taken  up  in  debate 
on  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Mr.  Stevens  was  for  pushing  the 
thing  through  without  debate,  but  was  not  sustained  by 
his  own  adherents.  The  debate  which  followed  is  not  note- 
worthy. 


January  24 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  any  future  compensation  for 
emancipated  slaves,  whicli  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee — The  bill  to  enlarge  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
was  taken  up.  An  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 
giving  the  negroes  three  years’  possession  of  the  Sea  Island 
land  was  rejected,  yeas  10,  nays  32. 

In  the  House,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  again  debated.  The  debate  covered  minor  points 
and  not  the  main  principle  involved  in  the  bill. 

January  25: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  enlarge  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
was  passed,  37  to  10.  The  bill  provides:  1 xt.  That  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  shall  be  maintained,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  divide  the  section  of  country  included  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  into  twelve  districts ; 2rf.  That  the 
Commissioner  may  divide  the  districts  into  sub-districts, 
and  provide  officers  for  the  same,  the  salary  of  each  not  to 
exceed  $1500  ; 3d.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  issue 
supplies,  medical  stores,  eto»,  and  may  provide  for  the 
shelter  of  freedmen  and  refugees : 4th.  That  the  President 
may  set  apart  for  the  freedmen  unoccupied  public  lands 
in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  not  exceeding  three 
millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  the  occupants  to  pay  a cer- 
tain rental  with  the  privilege  of  purchase ; 5th.  That  the 
occupants  of  the  land  under  General  Sherman’s  special 
order  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  for  three  years ; 6th. 
That  schools  and  asylums  shall  be  built  for  the  freedmen 
at  the  expense  of  Government ; 1th.  That  in  any  <l»trict 
where  any  rights  allowed  to  white  men  are  denied  to  freed- 
men, tlie  freedmen  thus  discriminated  against  shall  be 
protected  by  the  Bureau ; and  8 th.  That  any  persons,  where 
there  is  such  discrimination  against  the  reedmen,  who 
shall  under  cover  of  any  local  law  subject  f eedmen  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  civil  right  or  to  any  p inislimeut  other 
than  would  in  like  case  be  inflicted  on  whi  -e  men,  shall  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  to  a floe  not  exceed- 
ing $1000,  or  both,  and  that  the  Bureau  shall  have  power 
to  try  and  adjudicate  cases  of  this  nature. 

Iu  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment was  continued. 

January  26: 

Iu  the  Senate,  the  House  hill,  extending  the  time  for  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  goods  from  the  Custom-house,  was 
passed.— Mr.  Howe’s  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
Provisional  Governors  in  the  South  was  debated.  Mr. 
Howe  replied  to  the  speeches  made  by  Messrs.  Doolittle 
and  Johnson. 

In  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment was  continued  without  result. 

January  27 : 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session. 

In  the  House.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Broomall 
spoke  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction. Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  wanted  members  from 
the  South  to  take  the  test-oath.  Mr.  Baker  wanted  promi- 
nent rebel  officers  excluded  from  any  office  under  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Broomall  insisted  upon  it  that  the  Southern 
people  had  been  conquered,  and  therefore  had  no  rights 
except  what  we  chose  to  yield. 

January  29 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull  spoke  at  leugtli  on  the  bill 
for  the  protection  of  civil  rightB. 

In  the  House.  Mr.  Raymond  spoke  for  two  hours  on  re- 
construction, the  question  before  the  House  being  the 
adoption  of  a Constitutional  Amendment  to  regulate  the 
taxation  and  representation  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  meddle  with  the  organic  law 
of  the  country.  He  thought  that  it  was  proper  to  demand 
certain  guarantees  of  tl>e  South,  but  the  Southern  States 
retained  every  right  which  ever  belonged  to  them.  We 
had  gained  no  new  rights  over  them  by  our  victory,  but 
had  only  freed  them  from  the  usurpation  of  a rebel  gov- 
ernment. The  South  had  not  been  subjugated.  We  could 
not  hold  them  as  provisional  dependencies.  Mr.  Raymond 
was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  status  of  the  Southern  States 
as  having  resumed  their  functions  of  self-government  in 
the  Union;  of  admitting  Southern  Representatives,  in- 
sisting  upon  loyalty  as  a condition  to  their  admission ; of 
excluding  from  the  Federal  offices  the  leading  actors  in 
the  rebellion;  of  adopting  such  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  may  seem  wise  to  Congress  and  to  the  States, 
acting  without  coercion ; and  of  taking  such  precautionary 
measures  as  would  prevent  the  overthrow  of  a republican 
form  of  government  in  any  State.  Mr.  Raymond  thus 
concluded : “I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact— that  we 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  are  at  war  no  longer.  The 
gigantic  contest  is  at  an  end.  The  dead  of  the  contending 
hosts  sleep  at  last  beneath  the  soil  of  one  common  country 
under  their  common  flag.  Their  hostilities  are  hushed, 
and  they  are  the  dead  of  the  nation  for  evermore.  The 
victor  may  well  exult  in  the  victory  he  has  achieved.  Let 
it  be  our  task,  as  it  will  be  our  highest  glory,  to  make  the 
vanquished  and  their  posterity  to  the  latest  generation  re- 
joice in  the  end.” 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Twenty-first  Illinois  Infantry,  the  regiment  which 
General  Grant  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
has  lately  returned  from  New  Orleans.  This  veteran  regi- 
ment now  numbers  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  and 
twenty-one  officers,  among  whom  are  only  fifty  men  and 
two  officers  who  started  out  with  General  Grant  as  Col- 
onel. One  of  the  originals  is  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment,  Colonel  Jamison. 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  married  on  the  evening 
of  January  23  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Robert  Will- 
iams, U.S.A.,  at  her  residence,  corner  of  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  I Street,  Washington.  The  ceremony^wiis  per- 
formed by  Father  Lynch,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  presence  of  a small  and  select  circle  of  friends  of 
both  parties. 

There  is  much  excitement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Re- 
gions caused  by  the  existence  of  incendiaries.  Lynch-law 
i3  being  resorted  to,  to  effect  a remedy. 

January  23,  the  New  Jersey  Senate  ratified  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  abolishing  slavery.  The  next  day 
the  ratification  was  signed  by  Governor  Ward. 

On  the  23d  January  United  States  Marshal  Murray 
seized  the  propeller  Meteor , Mr.  Podestat,  an  attach^  of 
the  Spanisli  Legation,  having  charged  that  the  vessel  was 
to  be  fitted  out  as  a Chilean  cruiser. 

Both  Gonzales  and  Pellicier  have  been  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Otero,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  an  early 
day. 

New  York  City  contributes  one-fifth  of  the  entire  in- 
ternal revenue  of  thevountry. 


THE  CHARITY  BALL  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

On  the  evening  of  January  29  the  crSme  de  la 
creme  of  the  New  York  City  aristocracy  exhibited 
in  its  characteristic  manner  the  Christian  sentiment 
of  charity.  The  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital  were 
in  need  of  funds,  and  the  bon  ton  was  eager  for  ex- 
citement, and  to  satisfy  both  these  demands  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  it  was  determined  to  give  a 
grand  ball,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  above-mentioned  institution. 

The  grand  ball  came  off  with  great- 6clat  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  result,  measured  in 
greenbacks,  was  a decided  success.  The  occasion 
will  be  long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  Terpsi- 
chore. Under  the  skillful  arrangements,  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Kingsland,  the  house  presented  a 
magnificent  appearance.  The  stage  supported  a 
splendid  painted  canopy.  In  the  centre  were  two 
beautiful  fountains;  at  the  end  were  two  Cupids 
holding  candelabras.  The  house  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  drapery  and  flowers,  and  the  lobbies 
handsomely  carpeted.  There  were  two  bands  of 
-sic,  and  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  whole 
■ncluding  the  dancers,  baffle  description.  We 
•Ter  our  readers  to  the  illustration  given 
t on  page  88. 
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SIGNOR  ETHARDO  ON  THE 
SPIRAL  PLANK. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  entertainments  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  re  the  performance 
of  Signor  Ethardo.  This  wonderful 
gymnast,  who  is  a native  of  Italy,  as- 
cends a long  spiral  platform  by  pro- 
pelling up  the  narrow  path  a large 
ball  on  which  he  stands,  and  on  which 
he  immediately  descends  by  the  same 
difficult  and  narrow  road — a feat  which 
seems  to  be  by  far  the  more  difficult. 
The  spiral  platform,  in  the'  shape  of  a 
cork-screw,  is  built  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  great  orchestra,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  many  thousands  of  specta- 
tors. Signor  Ethardo  has  been  favor- 
ed with  royal  patronage ; for,  at  the 
Dante  Festival  at  Florence,  he  appear- 
ed in  the  presence  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  who  expressed  his  high  ap- 
proval, while  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
burst  into  a frantic  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
which,  it  appears,  baffled  all  powers 
of  description.  Italian  sensitiveness 
was  also  carried  to  such  a height  that 
the  music  was  stopped  for  fear  the 
vibration  should  cause  the  gymnast  to 
make  a false  step.  Certainly  the  large 
Christmas  assemblages  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  displayed  no  particular  anxiety 
for  the  performer’s  safety,  though  they 
were  not  backward  in  applauding  him 
as  he  arrived  at  various  stages  of  his 
tortuous  and  narrow  pathway,  as  lie 
reached  the  small  circular  platform  at 
the  summit,  and  as  he  finally  descend- 
ed in  safety.  The  globe  on  which  this 
extraordinary  performer  works  his 
way  up  and  down  is  30  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  90  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  width  of  the  winding  plat- 
form is  12  inches,  and  flat,  with  no 
groove  or  protection  of  any  sort  to  as- 
sist the  ascent  or  descent;  and  the 
height  of  the  spiral  column  is  50  feet. 
The  incline  winding  from  the  base  to 
the  capital  of  the  column  is  upward 
of  180  feet  in  length.  The  globe  is 
constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  without 
any  India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  or 
other  adhesive  material  to  assist  the 
Signor  in  his  difficult  task. 


combines  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  steamer,  with  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  most  sumptuous  hotel. 
She  has  a beam-engine  of  100-inch  cjd- 
inder  and  twelve  feet  stroke,  with  sur- 
face condensers,  auxiliary  engines,  etc. 
She  seems  to  be  a mode!  for  speed,  and 
in  her  build  a tower  of  strength.  The 
Rising  Star  has  accommodations  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty  first-class 
passengers.  The  crew  of  the  vessel 
Ulllllll;,  numbers  eightv-fivc  men. 

1 Captain  IIokatio  Neison,  of  the 
Rising  Star,  was  born  in  1826,  in  New 
York  city.  He  is  a son  of  Captain 
William  Nelson,  so  well  known  to 
the  mercantile  community.  Captain 
Nelson  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege of  this  city  in  1843.  Immediate- 
ly afterward,  although  his  education 
fitted  him  to  enter  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  he  went  to  sea  on  a sailing 
vessel* bound  to  Australia.  He  soon 
I rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  has  for 
a score  of  years  been  a well-known 
ship -master  in  connection  with  the 
New  Orleans  trade.  Before  he  be- 
came Captain  of  the  Rising  Star  he 
held  a similar  relation  to  the  Morning 
\ Star,  of  the  same  line. 

While  in  this  position  Captain  Nel- 
son, last  February,  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  gun-boat  Merrimac,  off 
the  Florida  coast.  When  lie  first  dis- 
covered the  vessel  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  latter. 
She  might  be  a Government  vessel  or 
6he  might  be  a rebel  cruiser.  At  any 
rate  the  Captain  soon  discovered  that 
- thc  >’essel>  whatever  her  character, 

was  lying  in  a position  in  which  no 
Ig|||Sg|‘  ship-master  would  place  her,  and  he 
determined  to  heave  close  to  her.  Upon 
doinS  80  he  found  that  she  was  the  gun- 
boat  Merrimac,  that  she  was  foundered, 
and  that  her  fires  were  out.  Much  to 
his  own  embarrassment,  and  at  a great 
cost  to  thc  Company,  he  took  thc  crew 
and  soldiers,  numbering  in  all  140 
men,  on  board  his  vessel  and  landed 
KpffSft  them  at  Port  Royal.  Strange  as  it 
■ may  seem,  after  going  so  much  out  of 

his  way,  and  having  consumed  nearly 
^l8  coa*.  he  found  it  impossible  to 
H obtain,  even  by  purchase,  a fresh  sup- 
ply  either  from  the  Government  yard 
V at  Port  Royal  or  at  Norfolk.  Never 
has  the  Government  in  any  shape  tes- 
' tified  to  Captain  Nelson  its  approval 

' of  bis  generous  action.  Captain  Nel- 

, ' son  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  ac- 
complished ship-masters  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  carefully  kept  all  the 
observations  which  he  has  ever  made 
at  sea,  and  his  discipline  on  board  ship  is  perfect 
and  a great  source  of  confidence  to  his  passen- 
gers. Generous  to  a fault,  he  is  a gentleman  of 
culture,  of  the  most  refined  manners,  and  we  can 
wish  no  sea-farcr  a happier  fortune  than  to  travel 
under  his  care.  The  Rising  Star,  of  which  Mr. 
Nelson  is  Captain,  cost  nearly  $800,000. 


THE  WADSWORTH  MUNIMENT.  \v  j^g 

The  adjoining  engraving  is  a goed  ' 
representation  of  the  monument  erect-  > 

ed  at  Geneseo,  New  York,  last  autumn, 
to  the  memory  of  General  James  S. 
Wadsworth.  The  monument  sjands 
in  the  burial-ground  of  thc  Wads- 
worth family  on  Temple  Hill.  It  is  built  of  gran- 
ite, about  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  about  two  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long  at 
the  top.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  surmount- 
ed with  a flag-draped  urn  made  of  bronze.  On  the 
four  corners  are  four  miniature  cannon.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  monument  is  the  inscription  in 
bronze  letters : * 

Brigadier-General  James  S.  Wadsworth, 

Died  May  8,  1804, 

From  a Wound  received  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
Aged  56  Years. 

Above  this  inscription  is  an  emblematic  design  in 


. SIGNOR  ETHARDO  ON  THE  SPIRAL  PLANK  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  LONDON. 

bronze,  composed  of  a sheaf  of 
fruit,  scythe,  sickle,  and  a rear 
east  side  is  another  design,  of  a 
laurel  wreath.  Under  this  are 
Manassas,  Ch 

Fredericksburg,  Ge 


thirty-two  hundred  tons  burden,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  forty-four  feet  breadth  of 
bejm,  thirty-one  feet  six  inches  depth  of  hold,  and 
three  thousand  horse-power.  For  handsome  fitting 
up,  convenience  for  passengers,  and  capacity  for 
cargo,  according  to  tonnage,  this  vessel  is  the  peer 
of  any  thing  before  sailing  from  this  port.  She 


THE  NEW  STEAMSHIP  “RISING  STAR,”, 

The  new  steamship  Rising  Star,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  on  page  93,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  finest  ever  built  in  this  country.  She  is 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Nerr  York.] 

INS  ID  35. 

A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 


IN  TWENTY -FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


AT  THE  KNOW  NOTHING  OEKEMONY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Once  in  his  life  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  had 
a misfortune  befall  him  which  was  really  one 
among  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  he  ever 
experienced.  If  it  will  make  this  seeming  para- 
dox any  plainer,  let  us  say  instead,  the  gentle- 
man in  question  stumbled  over  an  obstacle  at 
the  outset  of  his  ministerial  path,  but  so  stum- 
bled as  from  that  moment  to  walk  that  path, 
when  it  had  become  a thousand  times  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  with  a step  firm  and  sure 
where  multitudes  fell  never  again  to  rise. 

This  most  fortunate  misfortune,  this  most  bene- 
ficial blunder,  happened  on  this  wise  : 

Some  four  or  five  jrears  before  Secession  was 
ever  regarded  as  a possibility  outside  the  State 
lines  of  South  Carolina,  a great  political  move- 
ment took  place  throughout  the  United  States — 
a movement  as  sudden,  as  unexpected,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  as  much  underground,  too,  as 
an  earthquake.  At  first  there  floated  a vague 
rnmor, 'eddying  about  the  street  corners  of  Som- 
erville, of  something  new  and  remarkable  in 
the  political  world.  To  the  people  of  Somer- 
ville it  was,  however,  a something  so  little  un- 
derstood, and  so  very  far  away,  that  no  onfc  felt 
or  expressed  mnch  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  matter,  however,  which  at  first  was  only 
hinted  at  in  the  papers  with  a scornful  item  here 
and  there,  began  to  be  more  fully  and  frequent- 
ly and  respectfully  alluded  to.  Each  successive 
paper  contained  news  of  sudden  and  amazing 
victories  obtained  by  the  new  party  in  city  elec- 
tions here  and  there.  The  excitement  rose  rap- 
idly. Overwhelming  majorities  for  the  new  or- 
ganization swept  away  whole  States  at  once. 
The  Whig  and  Democratic  leaders  ceased  from 
their  mutual  strife  in  amazement;  not  more 
astounded  were  the  white-haired  old  generals 
of  Europe  when  the  youthful  Napoleon  rushed 
with  victorious  hosts  over  their  obsolete  tactics 
and  old-fashioned  battalions.  The  one  thought 
with  these  leaders  was  how  to  take  possession 
of  the  new  party,  so  as  therewith  to  defeat  each 
his  ancient  enemy.  But  while  Whig  and  Dem- 
ocrat thus  schemed  and  planned  the  new  move- 
ment swept  them,  for  the  time,  both  aside  from 
its  onward  course. 

Somerville  was  very  far  from  being  at  the  first 
of  things;  but  even  Somerville  became  finally 
and  deeply  interested  in  this  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  In  vain,  at  the  outset  of  the  matter, 
did  it  look  to  the  Somerville  Star  for  light  and 
guidance.  For  a time  Lamum  held  both  his 
tongue  and  his  pen.  Lamum  was  taken  com- 
pletely unaware,  and  was  waiting  to  see.  Weeks 
rolled  by,  friends  and  enemies  alike  waiting  for 
the  Delphic  syllable  from  the  lips  of  the  re- 
nowned editor — friends  waiting,  afraid  to  step 
save  Sffter  him  who  had  so  often  led  them  on  to 
victory,  doubly  afraid  to  place  themselves  in  pos- 
sible antagonism  to  that  trenchant  pen  ; enemies 
waiting  for  fear  of  committing  themselves  to  an 
organization  until  Lamum  was  pledged  against 
it ; then,  and  not  till  then,  could  they  be  certain 
the  organization  was  a thing  right  and  good. 

At  last  Lamum  spoke.  A thunder-peal  was 
not  more  distinct,  a lightning  flash  not  more  di- 
rect and  destructive.  The  new  movement  was 
wrong,  unprincipled,  detestable  in  every  point. 
Those  who  had  gone  into  it  were  deluded  fools 
or  designing  knaves.  From  that  moment  Lam- 
um turned  his  artillery  steadily  and  terribly  upon 
the  new  party.  It  was  enough.  In  a few  days 
his  followers  had  all  abandoned  •and  denounced 
it,  his  enemies  had  to  a man  united  themselves 
to,  and  henceforth  defended,  it. 

Lamum  never  hinted  an  explanation  of  his 
course  in  those  days,  but  it  was  readily  under- 
stood afterward.  From  his  earliest  political  life 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  had  been  to  him 
what  it  is  said  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  is 
to  the  Russian  Government— -the  grand  object 
and  end  of  existence.  when 


the  new  party  first  rose  into  notice,  it  was  only 
to  ascertain  whether  that  party  could  in  any  way 
hasten  the  destruction  of  the  JJnion ; could  by 
any  possibility  be  so  wrought  by  main  force  as 
to  he  a new  and  effective  engine  to  that  glorious 
end.  Had  Lamum  only  been  satisfied  on  this 
point  he  would  have  gone  into  it  with  all  hi§ — 
we  will  not  say  soul , the  word  does  not  apply  to 
the  gentleman — let  us  say  intellect. 

It  was  soon  sufficiently  clear  to  him  that  the 
new  party  was  not  available  to  this  end ; nay,  it 
might  even  switch  oflf  the  public  mind,  upon  a 
new  track  ! Lamum  was  down  upon  it.  Shrewd 
politician,  men  said  afterward.  Lamum  had  op- 
posed and  denounced  Know  Nothingism  in  the 
very  moment  it  seemed  certainly  victorious  over 
all  opposition.  Its  sudden  and  universal  un- 
popularity left  Lamum  amazingly  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Ilis  influence  was  increased  beyond  com- 
putation. Yet  all  the  shrewdness  of  the  man, 
all  the  force,  influence,  success  of  Lamura%>se 
solely  from  his  having  given  himself  up  wholly 
to  one  idea.  “ The  destruction  of  this  accursed 
Union” — that  was  the  thought,  the  passion,  the 
end  and  aim  of. his  life.  He  had  cherished  it 
years  before,  he  had  dared  whisper  it  even  to  his 
most  intimate  friend.  He  had  attended  years 
ago  the  Nashville  Convention  to  plan  toward 
this  end,  when  almost  universal  contempt  at- 
tended the  step.  Patiently,  hopefully,  unweary- 
ingly  had  he  toiled  in  this  one  direction.  What 
amazing  force  it  gives  a man,  the  abandoning 
one’s  self  to  one  purpose  in  life ! 

Had  Europe  known,  had  this  continent  known, 
how  completely  the  destruction  of  the  Union  had 
been  for  long  years  the  one  fixed  purpose  in  life 
of  a few  able  men  at  the  South,  pledged  heart 
and  mind  to  this  thing,  Europe  and  this  conti- 
nent would  have  been  less  amazed  at  the  at- 
tempt when  it  was  made. 

“Be  at  my  office— can  you? — this  afternoon 
at  four,”  said  Guy  Brooks  one  morning  to  Mr. 
Arthur  at  the  rise  of  the  great  Know  Nothing 
movement  of  which  we  have  spoken-  * As  he  said 
this  the  lawyer — for  Guy  Brooks  was  a lawyer — 
had  an  aspect  of  meaning  and  mystery  ; and  the 
expression  thereof  did  not  suit  him  either.  A 
face  franker  and  more  open  you  might  have 
searched  even  his  native  Kentucky  for  in  vain. 

“I  can  be  at  your  office  then,”  replied  his 
pastor;  “ but  what  for?”  Not  that  Mr.  Arthur 
needed  to  be  informed  ; his  friend’s  mysterious 
manner  had  already  informed  him. 

“You  come  down  and  see,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  young  minister  looked  for  "a  moment  in- 
quiringly, even  doubtfully,  at  his  friend,  who 
had  turned  away  to  search  for  really  nothing 
whatever  among  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  desk. 
After  a minute’s  silence  Mr.  Arthur  shut  and 
locked  the  door  and  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table. 

“ I suppose  I know  what  you  are  speaking  of,” 
he  said,  “ and  I want  a word  or  two  of  conver- 
sation with  you  just  now  and  upon  that  subject.” 

The  lawyer  took  his  seat,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent he  had  much  rather  have  waived  the  whole 
matter. 

“Mr.  Brooks,”  said  the  young  minister,  “you 
already  know  how  I am  situated — young,  inex- 
perienced, aiming  to  effect  good  here  in  Somer- 
ville, if  it  please  God.  I am  resolved  to  be  no- 
thing else  in  this  world  and  in  this  town  than  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Do  you  think  it  will 
be  right  in  me  to  go  into  this  new  movement? 
Tell  me  frankly  as  a friend,  as  an  officer  of  our, 
church.” 

“Yes,  I do,”  replied  the  lawyer.  It  was  not 
so  much  in  a positive  as  in  a dogged  manner 
that  he  said  this.  What  singular  creations  we 
all  are ! Sitting  there  by  that  table  those  two 
men  knew  perfectly  well,  each  and  botfi  of  them, 
that  they  ought  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  new  party.  Guy  Brooks,  burly,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  frank-spoken  man  that 
he  was  to  the  centre  of  his  heart,  knew  with 
absolute  certainty  that  he  ought  to  go  into  no 
organization  whatever  with  whose  whole  plan 
and  purpose  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

His  pastor,  too,  knew,  just  as  well,  that,  ns  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  most  assuredly  had  no 
business  in  any  such  affair  whatever.  If  you 
had  asked  him,  “Would  an  Apostle  have  en- 
rolled himself  a member  of  any  such  party — of 
any  party  at  all?”  the  “No,  Sir!”  would  have 
sprung  spontaneously  to  his  lips.  • “ Would  Whit- 
field, Wesley,  Heber,  Henry  Martyn,  any  true 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  go  into  such  a thing?” 
“No,  Sir!  no!”  would  have  been  the  instant 
reply.  From  the  first  something  within  him 
had  kept  up  a perpetual  No ! at  the  very  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  an  initiate  in  the  mysteri- 
ous Order  And  yet  both  he  and  his  friend  per- 
sisted, none  the  less,  in  doing  what  all  the  time 
they  ktftov  well  they  ought  to  have  carefully 
avoided.  Such  is  this  perverse  nature  of  ours. 
The  voice  within,  certainly  in  the  case  of  a 
Christian,  may  be  as  still  and  small  ns  that 
which  spake  to  Elijah  at  Engedi,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  is  the  voice  of  God.  From 
the  greatest  to  the  smallest  thing  in  life,  no  man 
errs  but  does  err,  not  that  this  voice  has  not 
spoken,  but  that,  having  spokeD  within  him,  he 
will  not  heed  it. 

The  mischief  is,  that  the  yoiu-^  minister  put 
the  keeping  of  himself  in  the  matter  out  of  his 
own  hands  into  that  of  his  friend.  Almost  femi- 
nine in  his  trust  where  he  loved,  it  was  his  na- 
ture, then,  to  take  a positive  pleasure  in  looking 
to  and  relying  upon  others— at  least  in  the  way 
of  advice  about  things  better  known  to  them  than 
to  himself.  It  was  an  amiable  weakness,  and  a 
positive  weakness  if  it  was  amiable.  On  the 
whole,  after  a man  has  become  A man,  if  he 
li^ps  in  friendship  with  God,  then  to  that  man 
God  within  him  is  guide  enough.  Infinitely  bet- 
ter be  advising  with  Him  in  his  Word,  His  Provi- 
dence, and  in  prayer,  than  be  running  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  advice  and  direction 
from  this  one  and  that,  who  is  himself  a safe 
counselor  only  as  lie  liimself  is  counseled  in  the 


matter  of  God.  Better  live  in  one’s  own  fellow- 
ship with  the  Almighty ! With  Christ  on  his 
own  bark  let  every  man  hold  the  helm  of  him- 
self with  his  own  hand ! Entirely  too  much  <lo 
we  depend  upon  and  are  we  governed  by  each 
other. 

And  so,  that  afternoon,  was  our  youthful  di- 
vine introduced,  with  a sense  of  shame  and 
wrong-doing,  into  a miserable  back-room  of  an 
old  office,  and  there  initiated  into  the  mystic 
hand.  It  so  happened  that  by  his  side,  during 
the  process,  stood  Brother  Barker.  Profoundly 
impressed  was  pale,  lean,  lank-haired  Brother 
Barker  with  the  ceremony.  His  peculiar,  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  drooped  not  enough  over  his  pupils, 
but  you  could  see  the  awe,  the  wonder,  the  in- 
tensity of  his  faith  in  the  whole  matter. 

“Brother  Barker,”  said  the  young  minister, 
half  aloud  to  his  companion,  about  the  middle 
of  the  initiation. 

“Well,  Brother  Arthur,”  replied  he,  but  giv- 
ing all  his  attention  to  the  ceremony. 

“ One  thing  I feel  satisfied  of.  This" — and 
Mr.  Arthur  finished  the  sentence  aloud — “is  no 
place  for  either  you  or  me !”  And  there  was 
not  a man  there  but  knew  the  same,  at  least  of 
the  two  ministers.  But  Brother  Barker  went 
into  it,  nevertheless ! From  that  day  none 
more  zealous  than  he  in  the  cause.  No  man  in 
all  the  region  organized,  and,  in  every  way,  ad- 
vocated the  new  party  so  efficiently  and  umvea- 
ryingly.  “ Brother  Barker  throws  his  whole 
heart  into  whatever  he  goes  into,  you’d  better 
believe,”  had  always  been  the  remark  among 
his  friends  of  him. 

“We  ought — at  least,  of  one  tiling  I am  cer- 
tain, I ought  never  to  •have  come  here,”  said 
Mr.  Arthur  to  Guy  Brooks,  as  they  walked  away. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know !”  replied  liis  friend.  Only 
he  did  know. 

“You  will  act  as  you  please,”  continued  Mr. 
Arthur;  “but  I am  done  with  the  thing  from 
this  moment.” 

And  yet  not  six  weeks  had  passed  when  Guy 
Brooks  recognized,  and  with  regret,  his  pastor 
seated  among  the  members  of  the  Order  at  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  nominating, 
which  was  the  same  as  actually  electing — the 
majority  of  voters  in  the  place  being  members 
of  the  Order — certain  county  officers.  The  fact 
is,  the  yonng  minister  had  been  informed  that 
Guy  Brooks  was  that  night  to  be  put  forward  for 
an  important  office.  The  vote  would  be  a very 
close  one,  it  was  urged  upon  him.  “ Attend  for 
this  once,  your  vote  may  elect  him.  Surely  you 
will  do  that  much  for  your  friend !”  And  so 
again  did  he  pass  out  of  his  own  hands  into  that 
of  others ! Yet  Brooks  was  not  elected  at  last. 
T4ie  only  vote  cast  for  him  was  that  of  the  min- 
ister, some  sudden  arrangement  having  been  en- 
tered into  just  as  the  Order  met,  by  which  another 
man  was  substituted. 

This  was  the  first,  and  it  was  the  last  identifi- 


cation of  Mr.  Arthur  by  himself  as  a politician. 
In  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  unpopularity 
of  the  Order  which  speedily  followed,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  abused 
as  having  been  a member  of  it  than  was  he. 
Very  bitter  it  was  to  the  sensitive  yonng  man, 
the  essence  of  the  bitterness  being  that  his  own 
conscience  joined  its  voice  to  those  of  his  foes. 
Many  a night  did  he  lie  awake  utterly  miserable, 
“That  I should  have  erred  so,  I who  so  keenly 
feel  the'  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  calling  to  which 
I have  given  myself.  The  severest  of  my  ene- 
mies reproach  me  not  half  so  bitterly  as  I do 
myself.  But  why  should  I be  so  singled  out  for 
reproach  when  every  minister  of  every  denomin- 
ation in  this  whole  region  was  also  a member — 
all  of  them — active  members!  I opposed  it  in 
my  very  initiation,  attended  but  once,  and  that 
for  Unmake  of  friendship,  and  yet  I am  so  held 
up ! Why  should  it  be  so  ?” 

Why  it  was  all  so  ordered  he  understood  per- 
fectly well  not  until  years  afterward.  When 
Secession  became  the  rage  he  was  the  burnod 
child  that  dreaded  the  fire.  His  experience 
during  the  furor  of  Know  Nothingism  had  brand- 
ed into  him  several  wholesome  truths.  He 
learned  that  a great  political  movement  might 
swiftly  rise  and  as  swiftly  cease.  He  learned 
that  such  a movement  might,  at  one  hour,  num- 
ber its  millions  of  adherents,  and  at  another  aft- 
er-hour have  left  scarce  one  to  do  it  reverence. 
He  learned  that  vast  multitudes  might,  during 
a period,  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  upon  a cer- 
tain point,  professing  the  most  thorough  con- 
viction, the  most  ardent  affection,  the  most  ad- 
amantine resolve  in  regard  to  that  point,  and 
l et,  in  a very  short  time  afterward,  that  enthusi- 
asm have  utterly  cooled  out,  that  conviction  ut- 
terly gone,  that  affection  changed  into  as  strong 
aversion,  that  resolve  reversed  to  work  exactly 
the  other  way. 

His  experience  from  Know  Nothingism  left 
him,  and  thousands  like  him,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  far  more  eventful  Secession 
storm  when  it,  in  its  terrible  turn,  raged  over 
the  South — resist  it,  at  least,  from  sweeping 
them  an  iota  aside.  To  that  first  experience 
did  this  son  of  Levi,  at  least,  owe  it  that,  from 
the  outset  to  the  end  of  Secession,  he  clung  but 
the  more  devotedly  and  exclusively  to  his  one 
business  in  life  ns  a Gospel  minister.  And  the 
wondrous  dealing  of  Providence  thus  with  him 
to  this  end  awoke  within  him  the  sincerest  faith 
and  love  ever  thereafter  imthat  Providence. 

It  was  very  early  one  morning,  soon  after  the 
election  of  Lincoln  was  looked  upon  ns  a settled 
thing,  that  Guy  Brooks  entered  the  study  of  his 
pastor.  That  study  was  a little  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  amazingly  convenient  to  the 
lawyer  on  his  way  between  his  house  and  his 
office  down  town.  The  lawyer  had  a half-con- 
cealed expression  of  anxiety  as  he  entered  the 
room,  took  his  seat,  unfolded  a huge  poster, 
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spread  it  out  upon  the  table  before  his  friend, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a “There! 
what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

As  the  minister  read. the  flaming  capitals  the 
lawyer  studied  his  countenance.  It  was  the 
countenance  of  a poet  as  well  as  a preacher- 
oval  brown  eyes,  clustering  brown  hair,  quiet 
'ips,  almost  too  full  to  be  so  firm  ; an  expression 
of  thought,  suffering,  patience,  and  that  alto- 
gether indescribable  separatcdness  of  the  man 
from  other  men  which  characterizes  the  counte- 
nance of  him  who  habitually  looks  within  him- 
self and  above  himself. 

There  was  a marked  dissimilarity  and  as 
marked  a similarity  between  these  two  friends. 
The  lawyer  was  of  an  unusually  large  frame— the 
singular  characteristic  of  Kentucky — statare  fit 
for  those  who  man  that  outpost  and  bulwark  of 
freedom,  while  the  minister  was  but  of  medium 
size.  The  lawyer  was  angular,  and  somewhat 
awkward  and  cumbrous,  while  his  friend  was 
the  exact  reverse.  The  brown  face  of  the  law- 
yer would  have  been  homely  were  it  not  for  the 
frank  and  good-humored  expression  which  per- 
vaded it,  while  peace  .nnd  thought  gave  to  the 
face  of  the  minister  that  which  elevated  and  re- 
fined a countenance  already  prepossessing. 

Even  had  the  two  men  not  been  thrown  to- 
gether as  minister  and  officer  of  a young  and 
struggling  church,  in  a new  community  having 
but  little  sympathy  with  religion,  they  would 
have  been  drawn  together  by  an  instinctive  af- 
finity. Genuine  piety  and  lieart-felt  sincerity  in^ 
both,  the  dependence  of  the  lawyer  upon  the* 
minister  as  his  spiritual  guide,  and  of  the  min- 
ister upon  the  lawyer  as  his  counselor  in  mat- 
ters of  the  world — these  ties  bound  the  two 
closely  together.  The  lawyer  found  singular 
freshness  and  gentleness  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment in  his  friend  in  comparison  with  the  rough 
and  practical  world  in  which  he  was  struggling ; 
and  the  minister  turned  with  pleasure  from  his 
books  and  his  own  abstractions  to  the  healthful, 
matter-of-fact,  free-spoken  lawyer.  Not  in  vain, 
either,  had  they,  side  by  side,  learned  the  same 
lesson  during  the  raging  of  Know  Nothingism, 
and  of  all  that  followed  upon  its  heels. 

“Yes,  but  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  asked 
the  lawyer,  as  his  companion  read  the  poster 
through,  then,  without  a word,  folded  it  up  and 
returned  it  to  its  owner. 

“ Nothing  at  all.  Bat  where  did  you  get  it  ?” 
was  the  reply. 

“ Tore  it  down  from  beside  the  door  of  the 
Post-office, ’’said  the  Kentuckian,  with  emphasis. 

“It  was  hardly  worth  your  while,”  said  his 
companion;  “you  surely  attach  no  importance 
to  any  effort  of  the  sort.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Sir;  terribly  mistaken, 
listen  how  it  sounds !”  continued  the  lawyer, 
nd  he  opened  the  poster  as  he  stood,  and  read 
it  in  a powerful  and  earnest  voice. 

“FREEMEN  OR  SLAVES! 

“ The  die  is  cast.  The  unprincipled  Abolitionists  of  the 
North  have  accomplished  their  diabolical  purpose.  Beyond 
a doubt  Abraham  Liuculn  has  been  elected  President.  Are 
you  prepared  to  submit  to  the  iron  yoke  of  an  Abolitionist  ? 
Your  President  an  Abolitionist?  Fellow-citizens,  we 
must  strike  for  our  liberty  now,  or  be  forever  slaves  : 
All  those  iu  favor  of  calling  an  immediate  Convention  of 
the  people  of  this  great  State  will  meet  this  afternoon  at 
the  Court-house  at  3 o’clock.  Come  one,  come  all ! 


“ * Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires! 

God  and  your  native  land  1* " 

“Well,  and  what  of  all  that?”  asked  the  min- 
ister, perfectly  cool  beside  the  excitement  of  his 
companion. 

“What  of  all  that?"  replied  his  companion: 
“ Is  it  possible  yon  do  not  know  what  is  to  fol- 
low? Do  you  not  know  that  South  Carolina  has 
already  seceded  ? That  Mississippi  has  probably 
followed  ? That  the  storm  is  just  rising  which 
is  to  sweep  over  all  the  Southern  States  ? What 
of  that  ? It  means  that  our  State,  too,  is  to  be 
hurled  into  the  movement.” 

“By  whom?”  The  minister  patient  with  his 
mistaken  friend. 

“By  the  leaders  of  this  meeting  this  after- 
noon.” 

“And  who  are  they?  Look  at  it,  man. 
Lamum,  first  and  foremost ; Colonel  Roberts ; 
Judge  Jones,  who  owes  his  late  election  to  Lam- 
urn  ; Colonel  Juggins  will  ride  in,  too,  from  the 
country;  Dr.  Ginnis;  AlfPikc;  Dick  Sim- 
mons ; Bob  Withers ; and  the  like.  There  may 
be  others,  but  only  as  spectators,  like  yourself, 
Mr.  Eliis,  and  Ferguson.” 

“You  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I am 
not  going  into  the  thing,”  said  the  lawyer,  com- 
posing his  face. 

“ May  God  forbid !”  ejaculated  the  minister, 
fervently,  and  somewhat  anxiously. 

“ lie  has  forbidden,  he  docs  forbid  ! But  you 
do  not  estimate  the  thing  right.  Perhaps  only 
a dozen  or  two  of  the  professional  politicians 
will  meet  there  really  determined  to  act.  Lam- 
um  will  be  called  to  the  Chair.  Brother  Bar- 
ker, by  previous  arrangement,  will  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer.” 

“ Never!”  interrupted  the  minister,  eagerly. 

“It  shows  how  little  you  know,  shut  up  here 
among  your  books.  Brother  Barker  will  open 
with  a long  and  fervent  prayer.  His  whole  de- 
nomination at  the  South  will  identify  itself,  has 
identified  itself  with  the  movement.  The  stron- 
gest kind  of  resolutions  have  been  written  out  by 
Lamum  weeks  ago,  and  will  be  introduced  and 
passed.  Not  a hundredth  part  of  Somerville  will 
sympathize  in  the  thing — the  community  as  a 
community  will  heartily  disapprove  of  the  thing— 
yet  Lamum  will  publish  9 blazing  account  in  his 
paper,  anil  represent  th e-proceedings  as' the  unan- 


parts  of  the  State,  made  weeks  ago,  months  ago, 
similar  meetings  will  be  got  up  by  similar  poli- 
ticians over  the  whole  State ; an  enthusiasm  will 
be  kindled,  will  rage  with  fury  over  the  State. 
Then  a Convention  will  be  held,  Secession  will 
be  consummated,  and  then  — God  only  knows 
what!”  • 

“But  the  Governor — ” began  the  minister. 

“By — by  nothing  at  all!”  burst  out  the  law- 
yer, deeply  excited.  “What  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity foY  immortal  fame  that  man  has ! Oh, 
if  I could  but  be  in  his  place  tb-day  !” 

“And  what  would  you  do?  could  yeu  do?” 

“ Do?  I wotthl  run  up  the  flag  of  my  coun- 
try, rally  around  it  by  proclamation  every  true 
man  in  the  State,  and  defy  the  devil  of  Dis- 
union and  all  his  infernal  works!  I tell  you, 
Sir,  three-fourths  of  the  voters  of  the  State  would 
stand  by  me  to  the  death.  Lamum  and  his 
clique,  over  the  entire  South — the  politicians— 
are  utterly  distinct  from  the  people  in  this  whole 
matter.  The  politicians  have  a long-cherished 
hatred  against  the  North  burning  in  their  bo- 
soms ; they  want  plunder  and  power.  The  peo- 
ple are  busy  with  their  crops  and  their  families ; 
they  want  only  their  rights  and  peace.  Yet  in 
one  month — in  two  weeks  from  this  hour,  the 
people  will  have  passed  helpless  into  the  hands 
of  the  politicians.  And  while  this  golden,  glori- 
ous moment  is  passing  away  never  to  return, 
there  they  sit  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  the 
Governor  and  the  heads  of  departments,  bewail- 
ing and  deprecating  and  dreading  the  awful 
ruin  they  have  at  least  sense  enough  to  know  is 
coming  upon  the  State.  Unwilling  to  shed 
blood ! Imbeciles ! Infatuated  old  women ! As 
if  the  cause  of  Right  and  Liberty  and  Law,  and 
all  we  hold  dear  as  American  freemen,  is  not 
the  one  cause  to  strike  for,  if  need  be  to  die  for. 
Shed  blood!  As  if  that  should  paralyze  us  in 
this  last  moment.  Only  run  up  the  flag  of  our  - 
country,  rally  around  it  the  true  men  of  the 
State,  arrest  every  traitor;  only  a firm  front 
and  a bold  hand  for  this  next  golden  month, 
and  the  State  is  saved  forever,  just  as  old  Ken- 
tucky will  be  J”  And  the  lawyer  walked  the 
floor  in  excess  of  impatience. 

“ But  the  Governor  ?”  insisted  the  minister. 

“Understands  the  whole  evil  as  well  as  any 
man ; would  do  what  is  right ; but — but — ” 

“Is  too  old,”  supplied  the  minister,  in  sor- 
rowful tones. 

The  lawyer’s  head  sunk  gloomily  upon  his 
breast. 

“ You  draw  a terrible  picture,"  said  the  young 
minister,  after  a long  silence;  “yet  I do  not 
feel  at  all  dismayed.  I have  no  certain  faith-  in 
any  human  arm  or  brain.  But  I do  feel  a full 
and  quiet  faith  in  God.  You  believe  in  him  as 
well  as  I.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  he  or- 
ders all  hearts,  all  minds,  all  events  in  infinite 
wisdom  and  love.  This  is  a great  Christian  na- 
tion, has  been  founded  as  such.  Ever  since  its 
peculiarly  religious  foundation  was  laid  in  pray- 
ers and  tears  by  the  holiest  men  then  alive  on 
earth,  it  has  been  a nation  trained  to  piety. 
Think  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  denomin- 
ations; think  of  the  great  benevolent  associa- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  of  their  millions  of  income. 
Why,  Sir,  this  is  a Christian  land ! I can  not 
for  a moment  believe  it  is  to  be  given  up  to  dis- 
ruption and  ruin.  I would  as  soon  expect  the 
sun  to — to — ” 

HGo  out?”  asked  the  lawyer.  “Well,  and 
‘ the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  sackcloth’ — I don’t 
remember  the  rest  of  the  passage — ‘the  moon 
into  blood.’” 

“Oh,  that  refers  to  the  latter  days,”  said  his 
companion,  with  a smile  of  superior  theological 
information. 

“I  myself  can  not  think,  can  not  bring  my- 
self to  believe  in  the  raging  of  a civil  war  in  this 
nation — this  nation.  It  seems  preposterous,” 
said  the  lawyer,  as  if  reasoning  with  himself. 

The  minister  laughed  outright.  “I  did  not 
dream  you  were  ever  troubled  with  such  mor- 
bid notions,  Mr.  Brooks.  Really  Lamum  fright- 
ens you  altogether  too  much.  Do  you  think 
that  such  men  as  Lamum,  and  the  class  whom 
he  represents,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  vast 
body  of  sober,  sensible,  Christian  men  who  make 
up  this  great  country  ? Or,  if  that  is  not  strong 
enough,”  said  the  minister,  with  a pitying  smile, 
“do  you  imagine  that  a million  of  Lamums  are 
too  powerful  for  the  Almighty?  For  my  part, 
the  more  I think  of  it  the  more  composed  I feel.  , 
War?  Nonsense!” 

“ God  often  uses  bad  men  to  accomplish  his 
greatest  purposes,”  said  the  lawyer.  “As  to 
our  Christianity,  we  may  turn  out  to  be  not  so 
Christian  a people  as  we  have  fancied  ourselves 
to  be.  And  who  knows,”  he  added,  looking  at 
his  friend  in  a way  which  both  puzzled  and 
awoke  vague  pain  in  his  bosom,  “ but  that  tho 
Almighty  has  a special  controversy  with  us  as  a 
people— a special  controversy?  If  He  has,  you 
depend  on  it  no  amount  of  Christianity,  nor  of 
national  fasting  and  prayer  on  our  part,  will  ar- 
rest His  hand  until  that  one  matter  be  settled. 
We  will  see  very  soon.  No  matter  about  that 
just  yet.  The  ] tower  of  the  bad  men,  the  palsy 
of  the  good  men  just  now!  I declare  it  docs 
look  like  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  though. 
However!  It  is  the  ruin  of  my  native  South, 
and  by  the  rash  hands  of  the  South  itself,  that  I 
fear.  However,  I am  glad  to  find  we  think  and 
feel  alike  in  this  matter.  I was  sure  we  would. 
Time  for  me  to  go  to  my  office.  Good-morning.” 
And  the  visitor  was  gone  only  to  look  back 
again  the  next  moment. 

“I  am  afraid  I know  somebody  with  whom 
you  will  not  be  able  to  agree  in  regard  to  Seces- 
sion,” he  said,  significantly. 

“And  who  may  that  be?”  asked  the  minister, 
feeling  his  face  suddenly  burn  as  he  6pokc. 

“Not  the  least  use  to  inform  you,"  said  the 
iJjjVff  J'  j;th  a smile,  and  closing  the  door  after 
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A lawyer  there  wag,  whom  I’ll  call  Mr.  Clay, 

He  had  but  few  clients,  and  those  didn't  pay; 

At  length,  of  starvation  lie  grew  so  afraid, 

That  lie  courted  and  married  a wealthy  old  maid. 

C horns.—  Ri  tu  ral  11,  tu  ral  li,  tu  ral  11,  day. 

At  the  wedding  this  lawyer  made  one  great  mistake; 
'Twas  not  in  omitting  the  cards  or  the  cake; 

The  ring  was  well  chosen,  the  parson  well  feed, 

But  the  groom  did  not  ask  for  a warrantee  deed. 

Chorus , bewailing  this  sad  mistake — Rl  tu,  etc. 

One  night,  in  their  chamber,  the  lady  arose, 

And  began  to  prepare  to  retire  to  repose: 

While  her  husband  sat  near  her,  admiring  the  charms 
Which  it  gave  him  such  pleasure  to  clasp  In  his  arms. 
Enraptured  Chorus , appropriate  to  the  feelings 
^ of  ths  joyous  bridegroom — Ri  tu,  etc. 

She  went  to  the  wash-stand  to  bathe  her  fair  face, 

But  the  process  destroyed  all  its  beauty  and  grace; 

The  rose  on  her  cheek,  whether  ruddy  or  faint, 

When  displayed  on  the  towel  was  nothing  but  paint ! 

Anuized  Chorus,  on  witnessing  the  materials  of 
the  lady's  countenance  displayed  upon  the  tow- 
el  Ri  tu,  etc. 

She  went  to  the  mirror,  to  take  down  her  hair, 

But  when  she  had  done  so,  her  cranium  was  bare! 

Said  she,  “Don’t  be  frightened  to  see  my  poor  head, 

I shall  put  on  my  cap  when  I get  into  bed." 

Chorus:  to  be  sung  as  smooth  as  the  lai'y's  head. 
— Ri  tu,  etc. 

Her  husband  next  saw,  wiih  amazer  t und  grief, 

A curious  performance  of  hers  with  her  teeth; 

She  took  them  all  out  with  her  fingers  and  thumbs, 
Said  she,  “I’m  accustomed  to  sleep  in  my  gums." 

Toothless  Chorus:  to  be  sung  by  l)r.  Colton's 
laughing-gas  patients Ri  tu,  etc. 

Then  she  loosened  the  robes  which  enveloped  her  waist, 
And  took  something  out  which  within  them  was  placed; 
Said  she,  “ When  I’m  dead,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 

You  can  make  a small  fortune,  my  love,  on  ttiis  cotton." 
Chorus : exhibiting  the  sudden  change  in  the.  feel- 
ings of  the  widoioer,  produced  by  receiving  the 
price  of  the  cotton.— Ri  tu,  etc. 

The  groom  had  been  sitting  in  stupid  surprise 
To  see  such  strange  doings  before  his  <pvn  eyes; 

But  now  lie  leaped  up,  and  rushed  out  at  the  door. 

And  poor  Mrs.  Clay  never  saw  him  no  more! 

Slam  bang  Chorus:  showing  how  the  departing 
husband  shut  the  door  after  him — Ri  tu,  etc. 

Young  man,  when  you  go  to  agree  for  a wife, 

’Tis  the  gravest  agreement  you’ll  make  in  your  life; 
Don’t  trust  to  good  looks — of  my  counsel  take  heed; 
But  be  sure  and  insist  on  a warrantee  deed. 

Grand  final  Chorus,  by  twenty-four  resolute 
young  men,  each  determined  to  exact  a warran- 
tee deed.— Ri  tu,  etc. 


PHILIP  FALKLAND'S  STORY. 

When  my  mother  was  left  a widow,  and  it  had 
been  discovered  that  the  money  which  was  sup- 
posed-to  be  lying  in  the  Crumpton  Bank  had  been 
invested  iu  the  consolidated  Bubble  and  Smash 
Company,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  disap- 
peared with  it ; when  the  old  family  mansion  was 
sold  and  the  furniture  with  it,  and  all  our  earthly 
possessions  were  packed  away  in  trunks  standing 
ready  corded  in  the  hall  for  the  morrow’s  flitting, 
mother  looked  around  her  and  saw  the  three  of  us, 
all  boys,  sitting  sadly  over  the  tire,  and  sighed  out : 

“Well,  I’m  glad  there  are  no  girls  among  you: 
men  can  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  give 
them  half  a chance.  Maybe  it  will  be  the  Lord’s 
will  that  I should  go  too ; and  how  could  I leave 
young  lasses?  There’s  Eben  half  a doctor  now — 
and  learning  every  day ; and  Samuel  with  good 
prospects  before  him— if  the  ironmongery  isn’t  quite 
what  we’d  have  chosen ; and  Phil”  — there  she 
stopped  and  reddened,  and  said,  quickly — “Phil’s 
but  young  yet,  and  has  elder  brothers.” 

I knew  what  she  meant  right  well : why  her  face 
flushed  and  her  lip  quivered.  And  when  Eben  had 
taken  his  light  and  gone  up  stairs  to  bed,  and  Sam- 
uel, with  a kiss  a child  might  have  given  his  mother, 
had  followed  him,  I took  my  crutches  and  came 
out  of  the  corner  where  I had  been  sitting,  and  sat 
down  by  mother’s  side. 

“You’ve  been  fretting  about  me,  mother,”  I said. 

She  looked  at  me  with  another  flush,  and  said, 

1 ‘ I’ve  a great  deal  to  fret  about  just  now,  you  know, 
my  dear.”  • 

“I  know  that,  mother,”  I said.  “But  I know 
this  also— when  you  sat  thinking  before  the  lire  just 
now — often  since  our  troubles  came  upon  us  you 
have  said  this  to  yourself : 

“ 1 Eben  will  be  a doctor  in  good  practice  some 
day.  Samuel  will  succeed  and  make  friends  and 
fortune.  But -wliat  can  Phil  do  but  drag  his  broth- 
ers down  by  living  on  their  bounty  ?’  ” • 

My  mother  put  her  hand  over  my  mouth.  “ I 
never  thought  the  half  of  that,”  she  said.  “ Elder 
brothers  should  always  help  the  younger." 

“And  how  much  younger  am  I than  they?”  I 
asked.  “They are  twins,  and  nearly  onc-and-t wen- 
ty;  I am  full  nineteen.  Mother,  you  have  been 
anxious  on  my  score.  You  are  still.” 

“Well,  Phil,”  said  mother,  “I  won’t  deny  it; 
we  have  tried — your  poor  father  and  I — to  make  life 
easy  for  you,  and  it  seems  so  terrible  for  you  now. 

I wish  again  and  again  you  were  a little  child,  so 
that  I could  carry  you  about  and  cuddle  you  up  in 
my  arms  more  than  ever.  Ever  since  you  were 
hurt  I’ve  felt  so,  and  voir,  oh,  Phil ! the  others  may 
manage,  and  /’;«  an  old  woman ; but  what  will  you 
do  without  money  ?” 

“As  well  as  the  rest,  dear  mother,”  I said. 

“No,  Phil,"  said  mother.  “They  can  walk  and 
run.  They  hardly  used  the  carriage  when  we  had 
it,  and  you  always  rode,  ei.her  in  that  or  on  horse- 
back. They  can  eat  common  dishes  with  appetite, 
and  you  need  things  that  cost  money  to  tempt  you. 
Aiul  soft  cushions  and  carpets  and  cozy  seats  you 
must  have,  and  I’ve  seen  the  others  choose  to  spend 
all  day  in  their  work-shop  or  the  t am.  I love  all 
my  boys ; but  you’re  right,  I don’t  fret  for  the  others 
as  I do  for  you.”  LlfclLl 

“Never  fret  again,  mother,”  I said;  “tL’yp^p, 


into  lazy  habits,  and  am  stronger  than  you  think. 
And  the  riding  was  all  pride.  You  see  I look  bet- 
ter any  where  than  on  my  feet.  And  as  for  bread- 
winning, I can  do  something  in  that  way  too.  I 
have  hands,  if  I haven’t  feet,  that  are  worth  much 
to  me.” 

“ The  boy  never  means  to  turn  tailor  or  shoe  • 
maker !”  cried  mother,  with  a gasp. 

“ I’ll  do  that  before  I’ll  be  idle,”  I said;  “but  I 
was  thinking  of  something  else.  Do  you  know  I 
believe  Nature  made  me  an  artist?” 

‘ 1 Goodness !”  cried  mother.  “ Why,  what  makes 
you  think  so?” 

“Because  I’ve  always  loved  to  paint  and  draw,” 

I said.  1 ‘ Because  I’ve  done  more  than  you  know 
in  that  way,  and  because — to  tell  the  truth  to  my 
own  mother— I feel  certain  I don’t  daub.  My  pic- 
tures are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  I have  every 
thing  to  learn,  but  I feel  what  I can  not  do,  and  I’m 
certain  some  day  to  do  something.” 

Mother  looked  at  me  as  though  I w’ero  a pet 
child  who  had  proposed  some  absurd  attempt,  and 
said,  in  a humoring  voice, 

“Yes,  dear,  of  course  you  can.  It  will  amuse 
you  nicely.” 

“Wait  here,”  I said.  “ Onlj-  wait  here  a while.” 

And  I went  from  the  room  and  along  a little  pas- 
sage to  my  pretty  bedchamber  and  brought  out  my 
port-folio. 

Mother  put  on  her  glasses  and  prepared  to  look 
indulgently.  But  in  a little  while,  as  she  turned 
the  pieces  of  millboard  over,  her  byes  began  to 
sparkle.  And  at  last  she  almost  screamed, 

“They’re  fit  to  frame  and  put  in  an  exhibition. 
They  are,  Phil ! I always  went  to  one  in  the  spring 
with  poor  dear  pa,  and  I ought  to  know.  Oh,  to 
think  that  /,  nobody  but  I,  should  have'  such  a 
genius  for  a son.  A boy  who  paints  pictures  fit  to 
frame  already!  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  before? 
Oh.  Phil !” 

She  put  both  aims  about  my  neck  and  cried  out- 
right as  she  spoke ; and  I could  have  cried  for  jov 
to  see  her  so  glad.  I knew  better  than  she  how  far 
my  work  Was  from  that  of  an  experienced  artist. 
That  this  was  crude,  and  that  cold,  and  the  other  a 
little  out  of  drawing.  But  it  would  have  been  pure 
vanity  to  point  out  these  defects  to  her  while  she 
sat  gloating  over  the  sketches  with  her  eyes  dewy 
and  her  lips  a-!reml>le. 

After  a while,  when  she  would  let  me,  I slowly 
gathered  them  up,  and  said, 

“So  you  like  them,  mother?” 

“Likethem!  Oh,  Phil!”  sobbed  mother.  “And 
to  think  how  good  God  is  all  the  while.  So  ofiea 
I’ve  watched  boys  at  their  games  and  wished  my 
fair-haired  Phil  tould  be  among  them;  and,  per-/ 
haps,  if  you  had  not  been  lame  you  would  never 
have  paint’  d at  all.  And  to  be  such  a genius  is 
better  than  any  thing  else  in  this  world.  Money? 
Surely,  Phil,  1 need  not  fret  now.  I’ve  heard  of 
great  artists  being  paid  small  fortunes  for  one  pic- 
ture. And  you’ll  be  a great  one,  I know.  Phil,  1 
could  almost  kiss  that  little  girl ! I have  almost 
(not  quite)  forgiven  her.” 

“ Forgive  her  entirely,”  I said,  “ for  she  was  nev- 
er to  blame.” 

And  as  I plodded  wearily  into  my  chamber  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  point  my  life  turned 
, upon.  T could  not  help  sighing  a little  heavily  to 
think,  after  all,  how  glad  1 should  be  to  be  strong 
und  active  like  Eben  and  Sam. 

I had  not  always  been  lame.  It  was  not  pntil  I 
was  fourteen  that,  as  I sat  sketching  the  vessels  on 
tho  Hudson  one  afternoon,  I spied  a little  girl,  a 
mere  child,  on  the  railroad  track  between  the  bank 
I sat  on  and  the  river.  She  was  picking  up  some 
flowers  she  had  dropped,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
great  iron  monster  screaming  up  the  track  toward 
her,  or  of  her  danger.  I called  to  her,  but  she  did 
not  hear  me,  and  there  was  so  little  time  to  spare 
that  I had  barely  reached  the  spot  when — No  mat- 
ter— you  have  guessed  the  whole  already,  and  I 
saved  the  child.  She  had,  they  said,  no  scratch 
or  bruise  upon  her. 

I was  so  glad  of  that,  when  I was  able  to  talk  of 
it,  that  I longed  to  see  the  little  creature  once  again. 
And  then,  for  the  first  time,  I knew  that  mother, 
with  her  heart  full  of  sorrow  for  me,  had  spoken 
very  bitterly  to  the  mother  of  the  little  girl  who 
had  come  weeping  to  ask  after  me  and  thank  me, 
and  had  forbidden  her  to  come  near  the  house  again. 
They  were  strangers,  and  had  left  the  place  since 
that  time,  and  so  we  lost  all  trace  of  them. 

I’m  sure  mother  hated  the  very  memory  of  the 
child ; but  I always  felt  tender  toward  her— some- 
thing as  a mother  may  to  the  child  who  owes  its 
life  to  her  agony  I often  think. 

While  I tied  up  my  port-folio  I gave  a few  mo- 
ments to  those  remembrances,  and  then  called 
“Good-night !”  across  the  hall.  Mother’s  voice  an- 
swered almost  cheerily, 

“Good-night,  Phil  I”  And  soon  I heard  her  in 
her  own  room,  and  though  it  was  the  last  night  in 
our  dear  old  home,  fell  to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  pleas- 
ant things  until  the  day  broke. 

Then,  with  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast-bell,  we 
were  up  and  doing.  There  were  good-bys  to  be 
said  to  a few  neighbors ; two  faithful  servants  to 
part  from.  Each  wanted  to  visit  some  favorite 
spot  alone,  and  each  dreaded  the  last  moment  for 
the  others.  But  it  passed  better  than  we  expected 
for  all  of  us.  Mother  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief—Eben  sighed,  and  Sam’s  voice  was  husky ; 
but  that  was  all.  After  we  were  in  the  cars  I felt 
my  hand  cold  and  clammy,  and  my  heart  beating 
fearfully  from  the  excitement  I had  hardly  l>een 
aware  of;  but  I had  given  no  sign  of  what  I felt  to 
the  others,  and  was  thankful  for  that,  as  I watched 
the  roof  of  our  old  home  fade  into  the  distance,  and 
saw  at  last  even  the  steeple,  in  whose  shadow  my 
father  lay  asleep,  turn  into  a cloudy  dream  and  van- 
ish. 

Four  days  later  we  had  found  some  rooms  in  one 
of  the  plainest  streets  of  New  York,  and  were  fair- 
ly started  upon  onr  new,  strange  life. 

EvepJ  was  busy,  for  the  sketches  had  been  shot  ,. 
to  mv  hallHegjslI  MeJi'lrati  said: 
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And  Sam  had  cried,  “ You  may  turn  it  to  profit 
somehow,  Phil.” 

And  the  cabinet  council  decided  that  the  best 
room  was  to  be  my  study,  and  that  the  front  door 
should  be  garnished  with  a plate  bearing  the  words 
—Philip  Falkland,  Artist.  So  the  plate  was  up ; 
and  my  sketches  were  upon  the  walls,  ahd  a new 
easel  and  pallet  and  maulstick  ready;  and  while 
Eben  divided  his  time  between  the  chemist  shop 
and  hard  study,  and  Sam,  as  clerk  in  an  iron  found- 
ry, earned  his  small  salary  well,  1 painted  and 
waited  for  purchasers  and  sitters. 

They  were  slow  in  coming;  but  daguerreotypes 
were  not  in  all  hands  then,  and  some  people  were 
glad  to  find  a young  artist  who  would  paint  cheap- 
ly. My  first  patron  was  a coachman,  who  wanted 
a likeness  to  present  to  his  sweet-heart;  my  second 
a little  dress-maker  from  over  the  way,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  smitten  by  brother  Eben,  and  fancied 
him  the  artist ; and  my  third  was  a gentleman  who 
longed  for  a portrait  of  his  dead  wife,  and  whose 
name  was  Hargrave.  • 

I paint  d her  as  she  lay,  a beautiful  piece  of 
marble,  on  her  pillow,  and  my  fancy  helped  me  to 
the  life-like  glow  on  the  cheek  and  the  radiance  of 
the  smile. 

The  husband  told  me  his  daughter’s  eyes  were 
like  her  mother’s,  and  the  young  lady  was  to  sit  to 
me  while  I painted  them. 

One  morning  I waited  in  my  studio  for  her  com- 
ing, and  heard  a little  knock  on  the  door.  When 
I cried,  “ Come  in !”  it  opened,  and  a girl  of  seven- 
teen, dressed  in  deep  mourning,  entered.  It  was 
no  surprise  to  me  when  she  said,  “I  am  Mr.  Har- 
grave’s daughter  Jessie,  Mr.  Falkland,”  for  I ex- 
pected her ; yet  something  startled  me  as  I placed 
a chair  for  her.  As  I uttered  the  few  common- 
places which  usually  come  to  the  lips  of  strangers 
who  meet  for  the  first  time,"  I was  aware  of  a strange 
feeling  that  I had  known  this  girl  before,  and  tried 
to  remember  where  I could  have  met  her. 

Afterward,  as  I tried  to  transfer  those  strange, 
solemn,  long-lashed  eyes  to  canvas,  I began  to  know 
that  I had  always  secretly  expected  to  look  into 
such  eyes,  'ftiat  since  I could  dream  at  all  I had 
dreamed  of  that  face.  That  this  girl,  yet  a stranger, 
would  be  more  to  me  than  any  other  living  mortal. 
Somehow  she  was  interwoven  with  my  destiny. 
Somehow  she  would  work  me  good  or  ill. 

Thinking  thus  I painted  on,  and  the  daughter’s 
ej’es  shone  from  the  mother’s  pictured  face.  I had 
never  painted  so  well  before.  I had  never  so  longed 
for  more  time  over  my  work.  When  the  evening 
shadows  began  to  creep  over  the  sky  1 laid  my  brush 
aside  with  a sigh,  and  said : 

“ If  you  arc  as  wear)'  as  sitters  usually  are,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I have  done  for  to  day, 
Miss  Hargrave.” 

She  answered:  ‘i I am  not  tired  in  the  least;” 
and  came  around  my  easel  to  look  at  the  picture. 

“It  is  like  mamma,”  she  said.  “How  could 
you,  who  never  knew  her,  paint  so  good  a likeness  ? 
The  eyes,  too,  though  hers,  wero  handsomer  than 
mine  will  ever  be.  How  papa  will  treasure  it !” 

It  came  into  my  mind  to  tell  her  that  no  eyes 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  hers ; but  I held  my 
peace,  and  only  thanked  her  by  a bow  for  her  praise 
of  my  work.  And  then,  as  she  was  going,  saw  her 
to  the  door,  not  knowing  that  we  should  ever  meet 
again.  In  fact,  that  we  should  not  seemed  most 
likely;  for  Mr.  Hargrave  had  spoken  of  returning 
to  England — his  native  place — and  of  taking  his 
daughter  with  him.  The  picture  was  already  paid 
for,  and  was  to  be  sent  for  on  the  morrow,  and  I 
had  no  excuse  for  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of 
either  father  or  daughter. 

Yet,  agaiu  and  again  the  haunting  memory  of 
those  eyes  seemed  to  warn  me  that  we  were  not  to 
part  thus.  And  when  a month  afterward  my  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Hargrave  entered  with  his  daugh- 
ter on  his  arm,  I felt  no  surprise  at  their  appear- 
ance. 

It  was  my  task,  this  time,  to  paint  a portrait  of 
Miss  Jessie  Hargrave— a small  oue,  which  her  fa- 
ther could  take  with  him  on  his  journey.  “For  I 
have  changed  my  plan,”  he  said.  “I  shall  travel 
until  I feel  that  the  old  house  yonder  may  be  lived 
in  again,  and  Jessie  will  keep  it  home-like  for  me. 
She  does  not  wish  to  leave  it.” 

‘ ‘ I had  rather  live  there  than  in  any  other  place,  ” 
said  Jessie.  “ I can  remember  poor  mamma  bet- 
ter, I think,  with  things  she  has  touched  about  me ; 
but  the  doctors  say  papa  must  go.  And  he  says  I 
should  be  a trouble  to  him.” 

The  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  that  I longed 
to  kiss  away.  And  she  turned  hastily  to  a port- 
folio which  lav  open  on  the  table.  While  my  mo- 
ther and  Mr.  Hargrave  conversed  I made  my  way 
across  the  room  and  stood  beside  her.  And  we 
looked  over  the  pictures  together,  and  I answered 
her  questions  and  turned  the  sketches  over  for  her. 

At  last  we  came  to  a child’s  drawing-bock.  A 
common  thing,  much  dog-eared,  and  she  picked  it 
up. 

“I  wish  you  would  not  look  at  that,”  I said. 

“ It  is  a school-boy’s  handiwork.  Nothing  more.” 

“Yours?’*  she  said. 

“Mine,  years  ago,”  I answered. 

She  smiled.  “An  artist’s  first  attempts,”  she 
said ; “I  should  value  it,  were  I you.”  And  she 
furled  the  leaves. 

There  were  caricatures  of  the  schoolmaster.  A 
picture  of  our  house’-dog  on  his  mat.  No  end  of 
wagons,  steam-engines,  and  ships.  Two  or  three 
copies  of  lithographs,  and,*  at  last,  a sketch  from 
nature.  The  one  I had  been  at  work  on  when  I 
saw  the  child  upon  the  rails.  It  was  half-finished 
and  a blur  was  ucross  it,  for  it  had  lain  face  down- 
ward on  the  grass,  but  Miss  Hargrave  looked  at  it 
eagerly. 

“Ah,”  she  cried,  “ that  is  a place  I know ! Isit 
not  at , on  the  Hudson.” 

“Yes,  that  is  my  native  place,  Miss  Hargrave,” 

I said.  She  gave  a little  sigh. 

“Papa,”  she  said,  “look,  you  remember?”  and 
the  father  gazed  upon  the  paper  earnestly. 

“ My  poor  wife  loved  that  place,”  he  said.  “ Ah 
yes,  ves,  I remember !”  D 1 5 it  IZ0 0 DV 

‘ And  why  didyou not  finish  the  sketch asked 
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Jessie.  “ You  can’t  value  it  as  1 do.  May  I have 
it?” 

“Take  the  book,”  I said,  “if  you  will  so  far 
honor  it.”  But  I did  not  tell  her  why  the  sketch 
was  not  finished. 

The  little  book  was  in  a pretty  reticule  she  car- 
ried when  she  left  me.  And  the  next  day  she  came 
to  sit  for  me.  Again  I looked  at  will  into  the  depths 
of  those  glorious  eyes.  Again  I marked  the  deli- 
cate outline,  the  flower-like  coloring,  the  billowy 
waves  of  dark-brown  hair.  She  was,  to  my  fancy, 
the  loveliest  thing  on  earth.  And  soon  I knew  I 
loved  her.  Much  as  one  might  love  the  dweller  of 
some  sphere  above  him — for  I had  no  hope  of  a 
thought  from  her  or  any  other  woman.  But  very 
earnestly  and  truly.  A glove  that  she  had  worn, 
a flower  she  had  touched,  were  precious  to  me  as 
holy  relics  to  a devotee.  And  often,  though  I 
strove  to  banish  them,  thoughts  of  what  might  have 
been,  had  I been  handsome  as  my  brother  Eben,  or 
stalwart  as  my  brother  Samuel,  would  fill  my  mind 
and  make  me  sit  idly  before  my  easel  in  a waking 
dream. 

I said  to  myself,  *“  When  the  picture  is  done  I 
shall  see  her  no  more;”  but  though  I knew  this 
would  be  best  for  me,  my  heart  gave  a great  leap 
of  joy  when  I heard  that  she  had  taken  a fancy  to 
drawing-lessons,  and  that  I had  been  chosen  for 
her  teacher; 

“ If  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  taking  a pupil,” 
said  the  courtly  father,  never  guessing  that  the  re- 
quest had  given  me  a little  glimpse  of  paradise. 

“Could  she  learn  something  in  a year?  Yon 
think  so  ? Then  for  a year  you  shall  try  to  make 
an  artist  of  my  little  girl,  though  I doubt  her  tal- 
ent.” 


So  matters  stood  when  he  went  away;  and  so 
I gained  the  entree  of  Jessie  Hargrave’s  home.  I 
gave  her  lessons.  Twice  a week  T had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  beside  her  for  an  hour  and  guiding 
her  pencil.  They  were  the  happiest  moments  that 
I knew,  for  I was  then  alone  with  her.  But  we 
saw  each  other  often  at  other  times.  A grim  old 
aunt  presided  over  her  home,  but  Jessie  often  came 
to  mother  for  advice  or  comfort.  She  grew  inti- 
mate with  all  the  family,  chatted  with  Eben  and 
laughed  with  merry  Sam,  and  saw'  every  sketch  I 
made  at  its  beginning. 

Whether  I quite  hid  my  love,  or  whether  it  some- 
times was  revealed  by  look  or  tone,  I could  not 
tell ; but  one  thing  troubled  me.  Sometimes,  when 
she  thought  I did  pot  see  her,  I caught  her  looking 
at  me  in  the  strangest  way.  The  look  she  might 
have  given  one  she  had  injured — a remorseful  look. 
That,  and  nothing  else. 

By-and-by  I began  to  fancy  I had  fathomed  it. 

My  handsome  brother  Eben  was  often  at  her 
side.  Always  ready  to  walk  with  her  and  her  little 
cousin  Madge,  who  had  come  to  live  with  her. 
Never  tired  of  hearing  them  sing  duets,  and  per- 
petually “running  over”  with  a book  or  a rare 
flower,  or  on  some  excuse  or  other.  So  plainly  a 
mere  subterfuge  that  ho  blushed  rosy  red  when  he 
uttered  it. 

Eben  liked  Jessie — loved  her,  and  she  had  found 
it  out — found  out  also  that  I adored  her,  and  feared 
in  her  gentleness  to  pain  mo. 

She  pitied  me  so,  you  see ; I saw  that,  and  it  was 
hard  to  be  pited  only,  where  I longed  for  love.  She 
knew  I could  not  awaken  that  love  in  any  woman’s 
heart ; and  because  of  that  was  kind  to  me. 

Often,  when  we  walked  out  together,  she  would 
leave  the  rest  to  keep  by  my  "side ; and  many  a 
time  I have  seen  tokens  of  her  remembrance  that  I 
was  different  from  the  others  in  her  sisterly  watch- 
fulness for  my  comfort.  Yes,  she  loved  Eben,  and 
both  w’ere  keeping  the  secret  for  my  sake. 

When  I once  felt  sure  of  this,  I said  to  myself: 
“ Do  not  be  selfish,  Philip  Falkland ; prove  to  the 
kind  brother  and  the  sw'eet  friend  that  you  can  be 
happy  in  their  happiness : and  I set  to  work  to  con- 
quer my  own  heart.  Vain  attempt!  The  love  I 
strove  to  smother  was  too  strong. 

But  at  least  I could  mask  it ; and  rather  than  be 
a blight  upon  their  pleasant  interchange  of  talk  and 
look  I played  a part ; pretended  to  be  surly ; re- 
fused to  join  their  walks ; shut  myself  in  my  studio 
when  they  were  all  together  in  our  little  parlor,  and 
hoped  at  least  to  make  the  handsome  pair  less  tender 
of  me.  And  I prayed  earnestly,  Heaven  knows, 
that  I might  never  feel  angrily  jealous  of  my  broth- 
er ; kind,  quiet  Eben,  who  wrould  have  cut  his  right 
hand  off  rather  than  do  me  harm. 

Yet  sadly  jealous  I must  be ; and  once,  when  the 
spring  days  were  growing  bright,  they  had  planned 
a quiet  little  picnic.  Only  mother,  Madge,  and 
Jessie,  and  my  brothers,  and  four  other  young  peo- 
ple the  girls  knew,  and  were  full  of  merry  talk 
about  it,  while  I,  refusing  to  join  them,  sat  apart. 

Jessie  had  looked  troubled  ever  since  I had  given 
a crusty  answer  to  her  coaxing  invitation.  The 
others  had  begun  to  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and 
before  they  went  she  came  to  me  again. 

“ If  you  don’t  like  the  place,”  she  said,  “or  if  it 
is  too  far  for  you,  we  will  go  somewhere  else.  Do 
come,  Phil!” 

And  as  she  spoke  her  little  hand  touched  my 
arm,  and  her  dark  curls  dropped  against  my  cheek. 
The  touch  tUrilled  me  through.  I trembled  and 
grew  pale ; but  I only  answered  : 

“No;  I shall  be  busy  all  day.  Don’t  stop  to 
think  of  me.  Good-by !” 

And  I went  to  my  easel  and  pretended  to  be  at 
work.  Alas!  it  was  only  pretense.  For  when 
they  bad  gone  out  into  the  sweet  spring  sunshine 
I flung  brush  and  pallet  aside,  and,  hang  prone 
upon  my  little  scarlet-covered  lounge,  hid  mv  face 
and  wept — wept  as  a girl  might,  sobbing  and  moan- 
ing— for  once,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  giving 
vent  to  tho  emotions  so  long  pent  up  within  my 
breast. 

The  passionate  storm  was  over  at  last,  and  I 
looked  up  to  see  Jessie  standing  in  the  door-wav  of 
my  studio  looking  at  me.  Her  hands  were  clasped, 
her  face  very  pale. 

When  she  saw  me  she  advanced  and  knelt  down 
beside  the  lounge.  Of  their  own  accord  her  little 


pearly  hands  took  mine  and  held  them. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Philip?"  the  said.  “Have 
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we  offended  you?  We  have  been  so  different  of 
jjatc  to  what  we  were  that  I have  feared  so.” 

1 looked  at  her  ashamed  and  troubled. 

“ Since  you  have  seen  me  blubbering  like  a baby 
you  might  as  well  know  the  full  extent  of  my  child- 
ishness,” I said.  “ It  never  happened  before.  It 
never  shall  again.  But,  for  once,  I longed  to  walk 
away  beside  you,  as  Eben  and  Sam  can.  The  sweet 
air  did  it,  or  the  sunshine.  It’s  over  now ; and  you 
have  always  been  only  too  thoughtful  of  me.  Go — 
they  are  waiting  for  you,  Jessie.” 

“Iam  not  going,”  she  said.  “ And  so  it  is  that ; 
and  you  suffer  so  in  secret.  Oh,  Philip !” 

She  seemed  to  turn  faint,  and  sat  down  on  the 
chair  near  my  easel,  and  leaned  against  it  heavily. 

“ How  you  must  hate  the  girl !”  she  said — “ the 
child  you  saved  upon  the  road.  How  you  must 
wish  she  bad  never  been  born ! Better  for  her  to 
have  died  than  this ! Ah,  you  did  not  think  I know 
of  her ! Your  mother  told  me.” 

I arose  and  crossed  the  room.  Even  when  I 
bent  over  her  I could  not  see  her  face,  but  she 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

“ Jessie,”  I said,  “my  thoughts  of  that  innocent 
child  are  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Hate  her ! — my 
good,  kind  Jessie  ! Why  should  I hate  that  child? 
I love  her,  rather,  because  I have  suffered  to  do  her 
some  little  good.  I think  of  her  sometimes  as  the 
woman  she  must  have  grown  to  be  by  this  time, 
and  think  of  her  young  beauty  still  unraarred— her 
young  life  full  of  joy,  as  I pray  it  may  be,  and  say, 

1 God  permitted  me  to  save  her.  ’ Often  since  I knew 
you  I have  thought  she  may  be  like  you — I have 
w ished  it  could  have  been  you — Jessie !— Jessie ! !” 

For  she  had  started  up  and  stood  before  me  with 
clasped  hands. 

“ I was  afraid  of  this,  Philip,”  she  said.  “ Ah ! 
you  guessed  the  truth,  and  speak  as  you  do  to  spare 
me.  You  know  I — I,  Jessie  Hargrave— was  the 
child  you  saved  from  death  at  such  a cost.  Better 
that  I had  lain  there  dead — better  any  thing  than 
the  purchase  of  life  and  strength  at  such  a price. 
Look  at  me  as  you  must  feel— show  me  your  aver- 
sion— shrink  from  me — bid  me  begone,  for  I have 
marred  your  life — I — I — I !” 

She  was  sobSFug  fearfully,  and  I drewtiearer  and 
put  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Jessie,”  I said,  “don’t  speak 
so,  lest  you  hear  the  truth ! Hate  you ! Oh,  Jes- 
sie, I never  guessed  that  you  had  been  the  child, 
but  from  my  heart  I say,  ‘Thank  Heaven  for  it!’ 
At  least  I have  done  you  some  little  good,  my  best, 
my — Leave  me,  Jessie — for  Eben’s  sake,  leave 
me !” 

“For  Eben’s  sake  ?”  she  cried.  “ Leave  you  for 
Eben’s  sake — what  can  you  mean  ?” 

“Foolish  words,”  I said.  “Dear  friend — dear 
sister,  forget  them.” 

She  turned  her  wet  eyes  full  upon  my  face.  Her 
fingers  touched  my  arm  and  clung  to  it. 

“ Say  it  again,  Philip,”  she  said.  “ Tell  me  you 
never  hated  this  wretched  child — that  you  do  not 
hate  her  now ! I have  striven  so  long  to  keep  the 
secret  lest  you  should.  I have  said,  * While  he  does 
not  guess  who  I am  he  may  liko  me  a little  still.’  I 
have  wept  so  much  for  the  harm  I have  done  un- 
friend. Don’t  deceive  me,  Philip.  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  have  not  hated  my  memory  ?” 

“ It  is  true  that  I love  you  better  than  my  soul !” 
I cried.  “ That  you  are  all  my  world  and  half  my 
heaven ! Go,  now ; go — best,  sweetest,  dearest  Jes- 
sie ; and  forget  that  Eben’s  brother  ever  spoke  those 
words  to  you.  Whatever  happens,  the  memory  of 
those  moments  passed  beside  you  will  be  the  sweet- 
est of  ray  life.  Some  day  I can  say  * sister’  from 
ray  heart,  for  God  will  help  me.” 

Her  clinging  fingers  never  left  my  arm. 

“Eben  again!”  she  said;  “surely  yon  do  not 
think  we  love  each  other?  He  is  betrothed  to  Madge. 
Did  you  not  guess  that?” 

A great  cloud  seemed  to  have  passed  from  the  face 
of  my  sun.  The  world  was  bright  agaiu.  At  least 
no  other  claimed  her.  At  least  I had  done  no  wrong 
in  loving  her.  I looked  into  her  eyes.  I felt  the 
touch  of  her  hand.  I breathed  her  very  breath — 
sweet  as  new-mown  hay ! 

“Jessie!  Jessie!”  I cried.  “ 1 scarcely  dare  to 
ask  you  for  your  love,  and  claim  you  for  my  very 
own.  Oh  were  I strong  and  able  to  cherish  and 
protect  you ! But  now,  I dare  not ; I dare  not  ask 
what  it  would  be  madness  to  hope  for!” 

Still,  her  fingers  never  stirred.  Her  eyes  never 
left  mine ; and  from  her  parted  lips  fell  these  sweet 
words : 

“If  you  dare  not  ask  for  my  heart,  Phil,  how 
dare  I,  a woman,  tell  you  how  long  it  has  been 
yours  without  great  shame  ?”  • 

I caught  her  in  my  arms,  but  paused  even  then. 

“Is  this  pity— the  payment  of  a debt?”  I asked. 
“Do  you  sacrifice  nothing  in  giving  yourself  to  a 
cripple  who  has  only  love  to  give  you  ?” 

And  she  answered:  “It  is  not  pity — it  is  not 
gratitude.  It  is  pure  love,  and  love  is  all  it  asks." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Literary  Intelligence. — The  person  who  made  the 
welkin  ring  writes  to  assure  ns  lie  made  it  expressly  for 
“ the  twelfth  finger  of  the  left  hand  but  one." 


Buttoning  on  a collar  is  cruel  work  for  the  nails  when 
the  linen  is  thick  and  sternly  starched,  and  the  button  is 
large  and  closely  sewn.  But  if  you  will  give  me  some 
money  I will  tell  you  how  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Dip  the 
button-hole  for  ten  seconds  into  water. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

“How  the  language  of  flowers  is  known,"  remarked  A, 
“Contrives  my  surmises  to  balk." 

“Why,  it’s  easy,”  said  B,  “what  a flower  would  say 
To  discover— of  course  from  its  (s)talk." 


SAWS  BY  OCR  OWN  SAWYER. 

Empty  tubs  by  the  noise  of  their  ring  tell  their  state, 
Empty  fiends  by  their  wordy,  dogmatical  prate ; 
Empty  Jars  are  prepared  nuy  wares  to  receive, 

Empty  minds  any  folly  or  tale  to  believe : 

Corn  perks  up  its  head  when  ’tis  empty  of  grain, 

And  conceit  makes  the  idle  pragmatic  and  vain ; 
Empty  houses  are  places  for  vermin  to  breed  in. 
Empty  brains  for  suggestions  of  Satan  to  seed  in ; 
Empty  rooms  are  so  cold  that  they  give  ns  a chill. 
Empty  hearts  are  so  selfish  they  sympathy  kill; 
Empty  sacks  can  not  long  stiff  and  upright  remain, 
Nor  long  undeservers  their  credit  maintain. 


Entertaining  Know-ledge.— Ascertaining  the  cost  of 
a dinner-party. 

When  does  a man  sit  down  to  a melancholy  dessert  ?— 
When  he  sits  down  to  wine  and  pine. 


When  a man  and  woman  are  made  one  by  a clergyman, 
the  question  is,  which  is  the  one.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
long  struggle  between  them  before  this  matter  is  finally 
settled. 


The  man  who,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  at- 
tempted to  sweeten  his  coffee  with  his  wife's  smiles,  lias 
concluded  to  fail  hack  on  the  “granulated  juice  of  the 
cane."  _ 


Wrong!  Of  course  you  are,  stupid!  Egypt  is  not  a 
Nile-land,  but  part  of  a continent. 


Art  of  Love.— A lady  told  her  husband  she  read  the 
“Art  of  Love"  on  purpose  to  be  agreeable  to  him.  “I 
would  rather  have  love  without  art,"  replied  he. 


A boy,  who  displayed  a long,  daDgling  watch-chain, 
was  asked : 

“ What’s  the  time  of  day,  Jim  ?’’ 

The  lad  drew  out  his  watch  very*ceremoniouaty,  and 
after  examining  it  for  a while  referred  to  another  boy,  and 
said: 

“ Is  this  the  figure  nine  or  the  figure  seven?" 

He  was  told  that  it  was  the  figure  seven. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  genius,  “it  lacks  just  about 
half  an  inch  of  eight." 


I Believe  you,  my  Bohea!— It  is  stated  that  Chang’s 
parents  are  engaged  in  the  tea-trade.  If  so,  the  celebrated 
giant  must  be  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  their  lligh- 

son.  . — 


SNUFF-TAKING. 

What  a moment,  what  a doubt! 

All  my  nose  is  inside  out— 

All  my  thrilling,  tickling  caustic, 

Pyramid  rliinocerostic. 

Wants  to  sneeze  and  can  not  do  it  ! 

How  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me. 

How  with  rapturous  torment  fills  hie! 

Now  says,  “Sneeze,  you  goose— get  through  it." 
Shee— shee — Oh,  ’tis  most  del-isbi — 

Ishi— ishi— most  delishi! 

(Hang  it,  I shall  sneeze  till  spring !) 

Snuff  is  a most  delicious  thing. 


The  Bitter  Cup.— How  annoying  it  must  be  to  a tre- 
totaler  to  have  a bottle-nose  I 


IMPROMPTU. 

I met  a friend  the  other  day, 

Whose  coat  was  rather  C D. 

When  told,  no  wonder,  you  will  Say — 
His  pockets  were  quite  M T. 


A story  is  told  of  an  inveterate  drinker,  who,  after  a 
great  deal  of  solicitation,  signed  the  temperance  pledge, 
but  soon  after  was  noticed  to  imbibe  as  frequently  as  ever.  . 
To  his  friends,  who  remonstrated  with  him,  ho  replied  that 
the  document  which  lie  had  signed  was  illegal,  and  of  no 
binding  force,  because  it  had  upon  it  no  internal  revenue 
stamp. 


What  notes  compose  the  most  favorite  tunes  ?— and  how 
many  tunes  do  they  compose?— Bank-notes— they  make 
for-tunes. 


We  observe  a magazine  article  with  the  Inviting  title, 
“ Under  the  Lash,  by  One  who  has  been  Flogged."  Pleas- 
ant reading,  if  the  announcement  is  to  be  read  literally. 
We  suppose  it  will  be  followed  by  “ Under  the  Gallows,  by 
One  who  has  been  Hanged.”  • 


CABINET  CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  a crazy  oil-speculator  like  the  Secretary  of  tfec 
Navy  ? — He  is  giddy  on  wells. 

Why  is  a rebel  pardon-seeker  leaving  the  White  House 
like  an  outward-bound  steamer?— He  is  going  Seward. 

Why  is  an  archbishop  like  the  Secretary  of  War  ?— He 
regulates  the  canons. 

Why  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  like  a weaver?— 
He  can’t  do  without  a Spinner. 

Why  is  the  Postmaster-General  like  a girl  at  a boarding- 
school  ?— He  looks  after  the  mails. 


Said  the  lovely  Julia  to  the  bewitching  Fanny : 

“ ita  belle , why  is  a new-born  baby  like  a cow’s  tail  ?’ 

“ I don’t  know.  Yon  know  I never  can  guess  a conun- 
drum." 

“ Because  it  was  never  seen  before." 

Fanny  fainted. 

A Capital  R.— The  clown’s  “ nere  we  arc  /" 


A lady  wrote  upon  n wiudow  some  verses,  int  imating  her 
design  of  never  marrying.  A gentleman  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  underneath — 

The  lady  whose  resolve  these  words  betoken, 

Wrote  them  on  glass  to  show  that  it  may  be  broken . 


An  elderly  and  good-natured  spinster,  on  being  rallied 
as  to  her  “single  blessedness,"  declared,  “I  never  yet 
have  lost  heart,  because  I have  always  kept  in  constant 
remembrance  tho  fact  that  Naomi,  the  daughter  of  Enoch, 
was  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  when  she  got  mar- 
ried." 


THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER’S  FRIEND. 

IIow  to  Know  when  Meat  is  Fresh — Keep  it  until 
it  gets  bad,  and  you  will  then  learn  exactly  how  fresh  it 
was  at  first. 

IIow  to  Get  a Good  Servant.— Keep  on  discharging 
the  bad  ones  till  you  meet  with  one  that  suits  you. 

How  to  Discourage  the  Perquisite  System.— Never 
buy  any  thing  of  any  body. 


' What  is  the  difference  between  a honey -moon  and  a hon- 
ey-coiub  ?— One  is  n great  sell,  and  the  other  a lot  of  little 
cells. 


A Note  that  could  not  be  Heabd.— Many  musical 
composers  make  use  of  A sharp  and  A flat ; but  the  au- 
thor of  the  “ Marseillaise"  introduced  an  A mute  ie-m '■/>&). 
Which  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a philosophical 
member  of  the  Anthropological  Society  says  all  the  Eu- 
ropean races  are  descended  from  people  who  could  not 
speak,  or,  as  he  designates  them,  “mutes."  We  shall 
consider  the  author  ot  the  theory  in  future  as  “our  mute- 
ual  friend."  “But,  i say,”  says  Johnny,  who  always 
listens  : -iqati^tec-ftm  VWriiUfMl  like  a good  boy,  as  he 
is,  “it  the  List- people  wile  «il  mutes,  Who  were  the  un- 
. dertakeWfand  who  did  they  bury?" 
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DADDY  DODD. 

John  Beadle  was  an  honest  man,  with  a large 
family  and  a small  shop.  It  was  not  a hopeful 
circumstance  in  John’s  position  that,  while  his 
family  kept  on  enlarging,  the  shop  obstinately 
maintained  its  contracted  dimensions ; that,  while 
there  seemed  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  race  of  Beadle, 
the  business  which  maintained  them  was  strictly 
limited.  John’s  shop  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
many  by-streets,  with  no  main  thoroughfare  among 
them,  which  constitute  Somers  Town ; and  it  was 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  coals  and  vegetables.  As  a 
householder,  John,  though  in  a small  way  of  busi- 
ness, was  a person  of  some  importance,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  sole  lessee  of  an  entire  tenement.  It 
was  something  to  boast  of  in  that  neighborhood, 
but  not  much ; for  the  roof  which  John  called  his 
own  was  a broken-backed  roof,  and  covered  only 
one  floor  besides  the  basement,  which  formed  the 
emporium.  The  tenement  seemed  to  be  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  earth.  The  impression  of  the  beholder 
was  that  one  story  had  already  sunk,  and  that  the 
others  were  rapidly  following  it ; so  that  it  seemed 
probable  in  a few  years  there  would  be  nothing  vis- 
ible but  the  broken-backed  roof  lying  flat  on  the 
spot,  a monument  of  departed  commerce  in  coals. 
Meantime,  by  the  agency  of  two  upright  begms 
and  one  transverse  one,  the  broken-backed  roof  was 
kept  over  the  heads  of  John  and  his  family. 

John’s  family  consisted  of  his  wife  Martha,  seven 
children,  and  Martha’s  old  father.  All  these,  in- 
cluding the  old  man,  who  was  past  work,  and  ut- 
terly without  any  means  of  his  own,  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  exertions  of  John,  aided,  when  urgent 
family  affairs  would  permit,  by  his  wife.  John’s 
exertions  were  divided  between  chopping  fire-wood, 
taking  out  hundreds  (more  frequently  half-hun- 
dreds) of  coals  on  a truck,  and  “ moving.”  The  oc-  • 
cupation  of  “ moving”  may  be  described  as  going  to 
houses  about  quarter-day,  wrestling  with  chests  of 
drawers,  sofas,  four-post  bedsteads,  and  other  heavy 
articles  of  furniture,  and  getting  very  little  money, 
but  a good  deal  of  beer.  If  John  had  been  a pelican 
of  the  wilderness  he  might  have  nourished  his  fam- 
ily upon  beet  for  a week  after  a moving ; but  he 
was  only  a man,  and  could  do  little  more  than  find 
them  a bit  of  supper  with  the  single  shilling  which 
was  generally  all  his  reward  in  available  cur- 
rency. 

The  door  and  the  window  of  the  shop  being  al- 
wjys  open,  the  nature  and  extent  of  John’s  stock 
in  trade  were  patent  to  the  world.  It  consisted  of 
about  a ton  of  coals — which  generally  ran  small — 
heaped  up  in  a corner,  a little  pile  of  fire-wood,  a 
few  strings  of  onions,  a few  bunches  of  greens,  a 
basket  or  two  of  potatoes,  a box  of  red  herrings, 
a bottle  of  peppermint-stick,  alluringly  displayed 
with  some  marrowless  nuts  and  wizened  apples  on 
a board  outside  the  window,  and  a bed-wrench. 
This  last  instrument  was  a wonderful  auxiliary  to 
John’s  o her  resources.  While  the  two  upright 
beams  and  the  single  transverse  beam  were  the 
support  of  the  emporium  architecturally,  the  bed- 
ivrench  was  the  prop  of  the  emporium  commercial- 
ly. It  was  a thing  not  to  be  bought,  but  borrowed; 
and  the  charge  for  the  loan  of  that  bed-wrench  was 
twopence.  Chaldron  Street  was  given  to  borrow- 
ing, and  it  seemed  to  be  a street  which  did  not  lie 
easy  in  its  bed,  for  it  was  always  taking  its  bed 
down  and  putting  its  bed  up  again,  the  result  being 
that  John’s  bed-wrench  was  in  constant  and  urgent 
demand.  Such  has  been  the  eagerness  to  secure 
the  instrument,  that  two  rival  applicants  have  been 
known  actually  to  wrench  each  other  in  the  effort 
to  possess  it. 

One  half  of  John’s  shop  was  occupied  by  the 
stock,  the  other  half  formed  the  ordinary  sitting- 
room.  This  latter  room  had  a fire-place,  surmount- 
ed by  a mantle-shelf,  on  which  stood  several  works 
of  art  in  china ; and  its  furniture  consisted  of  two 
or  three  Windsor  chairs,  and  a small  round  table. 
Little  active  domesticity  was  ever  witnessed  in  this 
d rpartment  except  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the 
family,  coming  from  the  coals,  and  the  potatoes, 
and  the  fire-wood,  made  a rush  at  the  little  round 
table,  and  scrambled  for  herrings  and  thick  bread- 
and-butter  and  tea.  At  such  times  old  Daddy, 
Martha’s  superannuated  father,  was  to  be  seen  sit- 
ting in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  his  bald 
head  encircled  by  a glory  of  onions,  and  the  coals 
rising  on  his  right  like  a distant  mountain  raDge, 
put  in  as  a back-ground  to  the  picture.  Those  fam- 
ily banquets  were  sharp  and  short.  All  unneces- 
sary conveniences  of  luxury,  such  as  knives  and 
forks,  slop-basins  and  the  like,  were  dispensed 
with.  Each  one,  as  he  finished  his  cup  of  tea, 
turned  round  and  threw  the  dregs  upon  the  heap 
of  coals,  and,  when  he  hack  finished  picking  his 
herring,  turned  the  other  way  and  flung  the  bones 
into  the  fire.  After  the  meal,  Mr.  Beadle  was  ac- 
customed to  sit  down  opposite  old  Daddy,  while 
Martha  drew  up  between  them,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  mending  of  the  family  linen  ; but,  as 
the  number  of  chairs  was  limited,  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  usually  reclined,  in  the 
classic  fashion,  among  the  coals,  from  contact  with 
which  they  derived  a swarthiness  of  complexion 
which  caused  them  to  be  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  the  “black  Beadles.”  John  and  Martha- 
loved  their  offspring  dearly,  and  would  not  have 
had  any  thing  happen  to  one  of  them  for  the  world; 
but  they  began  to  find  that  they  were  increasing 
both  in  numbers  and  in  appetite  in  a ratio  altogeth- 
er disproportionate  to  the  development  of  the  trade 
in  coals  and  vegetables,  notwithstanding  that  the 
rolling  stock  had  been  increased  by  a new  truck 
and  a second  bed-wrench.  John’s  ambition  had 
of  cu  taken  a run  at  a horse  and  cart;  but  it  had 
never  been  able  to  vault  so  high,  and  always  fell 
back  upon  the  truck  and  hurt  "itself  in  the  region 
of  its  dignity.  A truck  is  not  a glorious  kind  of 
vehicle — especially  a coal-truck.  It  is  a vehicle 
that  takes  the  p ivement  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  road,  for  choice,  and  although  the  thunder 
which  it  makes  as  it  traverses  the  coal  traps  on 
the  pavement  is  considerable,  it  is  not  a source  of 
pride  to  its  owner.  Bftaldes,  It  does  not  warrant 


whip ; and  it  is  usually  propelled  by  one  of  the 
human  species.  Well,  it  would  never  do  if  we 
all  had  the  same  ambition.  While  some  persons 
aspire  to  rule  their  fellow-men,  there  'are  others 
who  prefer  to  exercise  authority  over  the  bribes, 
in  driving  a horse  and  cart.  This  was  John’s  case. 
A horse  and  cart,  with  a corresponding  increase  of 
business,  and  a drive  down  the  road  to  the  Jolly 
Butchers  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  the  missus  in 
all  her  best  by  his  side,  and  the  kids,  with  their 
faces  washed  behind,  like  a pen  of  clean  little  pigs 
— this  had  been  the  dream  of  John’s  life ; but  it 
was  a dream  that  had  not  yet  come  true.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  this,  John’s  prospects  were  becoming 
darker  than  brighter  every  day. 

“ What  was  to  be  done?” 

This  question,  which  had  long  suggested  itself 
both  to  John  and  Martha,  found  audible  expression 
c ue  night,  after  the  black  Beadles  had  scampered 
away  to  their  holes  for  the  night.  Old  Daddy  Dodd 
was  sitting  dozing  in  his  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  John  and  Martha  were  sitting  opposite. 

It  was  John  who  propounded  the  question : 

“ What  was  to  be  done  ?” 

Martha  made  no  audible  reply;  but,  after  a 
pause,  raised  her  eyes  to  John’s  face,  and  then 
looked  across  significantly  at  Daddy.' 

John  shook  his  head,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

“ I have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  do  it  any  longer, 
John,”  Martha  said.  ‘ 1 1 had  no  right  ever  to  expect 
you  to  do  it.” 

“ But  it  was  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  do  it, 
Martha,”  John  replied.  “ He’s  your  father,  and  I 
couldn’t  see  the  poor  old  man  starve !” 

“But  he  needn’t  starve , you  know,  John,”  Mar- 
tha saidj,  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  said  the 
words.  t 

. “ I know  what  you  mean,”  John  returned ; “but 
I can’t  bear  the  thoughts  of  it.  It’s  not  what 
ought  to  be,  when  he’s  had  a house  of  his  own, 
and  drove  his  owm  chay,  and  paid  rates  and  taxes, 
and  every  comfort.” 

“ Well,  it  is  hard,  when  you  think  of  it, ’’Martha 
replied,  sadly;  “and  tho  drawing-room  that  we 
had,  too,  and  the  silver  spoons,  and  the  real  china 
cups  and  saucers!”  And  at  the  thought  of  tho 
china  cups  and  saucers  Martha  dropped  a tear. 

“ Yes,  it  is  hard,”  John  returned ; “/and  that’s 
why  I have  stood  between  him  and  it  as  long  as 
I could.” 

“But  you  can’t  stand  between  him  and  it  any 
longer,  John,  and  I mustn’t  ask  you  to ; it’s  not 
fair  to  you,  John,  and  you  sha’n’t  be  burdened  with 
him  any  longer.” 

Poor  old  Daddy  was  sitting  dozing  in  his  chair, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  these  deliberations,  of 
which  he  was  the  subject.  In  his  time  Daddy  had 
been  in  a good,  though  small  way  of  business,  in 
the  carpentering  line,  combined  with  a little  under- 
taking (which  he  undertook  in  his  overtime,  to 
oblige  friends),  and  he  had  brought  up  a large  fam- 
ily decently ; but  his  sons,  who  might  have  been 
a help  to  him  in  his  declining  years,  emigrated,  and 
died  in  foreign  parts ; and  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  began  to  creep  upon  the  old  man,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  he  disposed 
of  his  business  at  an  alarming  sacrifice,  and  retired 
to  live  on  his  means.  His  means  were  small,  but 
his  remaining  years  were  few ; and,  proceeding  on 
his  philosophical  calculation,  Daddy  lived  upon  the 
principal  instead  of  the  interest  (which  he  could 
not  have  lived  upon  at  all),  and  lived  longer  than 
he  calculated.  Although  Daddy  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  let  the  carpenter’s  shop,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  dwelling-house  of  which  it 
formed  a part,  and  this  led  many  to  believe  that 
the  old  carpenter  was  pretty  well  off.  His  daugh- 
ter Martha  shared  in  this  impression,  and  was 
rather  disposed  to  boast  of  the  independent  gentle- 
man, Ler  father,  and  cherish  expectations  of  an  in- 
heritance. 

One  day,  about  two  years  after  Martha  had  been 
married  to  John  Beadle,  and  shortly  after  she  had 
prodigally  presented  John  with  the  second  pledge 
of  her  affection,  old  Daddy  arrived  at  the  empori- 
um, suffused  with  smiles.  Martha  thought  he 
was  going  to  present  baby  with  the  silver  spoons. 
When  the  old  man  had  settled  himself  in  a chair, 
and  recovered  his  breath,  he  said,  with  a pleasant 
chuckle, 

“ I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you,  Martha.” 

“What  is  it,  father ?” 

“Well,  Martha,  I’ve  been  looking  iu  the  top 
drawer,  and — and — ” 

“ Yes,  father,  yes,”  said  Martha,  eagerly,  mak- 
ing quite  sure  now  that  baby  was  to  have  the 
spoons. 

“I’ve  been  looking  in  the  top  drawer,”  the  old 
man  repeated,  1 * and — and — ” 

“The  spoons,”  Martha  suggested,  as  dutifully 
helping  her  poor  old  father  in  a difficulty. 

“No,  not  the  spoons,  Martha,”  he  said— “the 
money." 

“ What  about  the  money,  father?”' 

“ It’s  all  gone,  Martha !” 

“All  gone!  The  money  you’ve  got  to  live 
upon,  father!”  cried  Martha,  hysterically — “all 
gone  ?” 

“Every  farden,”  said  the  old  man. 

Martha  could  not  believe  it.  She  gave  baby  to  a 
neighbor  to  mind,  and  insisted  upon  the  old  man 
going  back  with  her  to  his  lodging  immediately. 
He  gave  her  the  key,  and  she  tore  open  the  top 
drawer  in  a frantic  way.  She  seized  the  canvas 
bag  in  which  the  old  man  kept  his  money  (for 
he  had  an  unconquerable  distrust  of  banks),  and 
plunged  her  hand  into  it.  She  could  feel  nothing 
like  coin.  She  turned  the  bag  inside  out  and  shook 
it— nothing  fell  out  of  it.  She  rummaged  among 
the  useless  odds  and  ends  in  the  drawer,  and  not  a 
farthing  could  she  fiud.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and 
said: 

“ You’ve  been  robbed,  father.  Somebody’s  been 
at  tho  drawer.” 

“No,  no,  my  dear,  you  mustn’t  say  that;  no- 
body’s been  at  tho  drawer  but  me.  I’ve  spent  it  all. 
There  wasn’t  much  of  it— only  eighty  pounds  alto- 
gether,^ajid  it  wouldn’t  last  forever.  * It’s-  me  that’s 


lived  too  long,  Martha;”  and  the  old  man  sat  down 
in  a chair,  and  began  to  whimper  and  weep. 

Martha  could  only  sit  down  and  weep  too.  She 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  her  father’s 
destitution,  and  the  prospect  which  lay  before  him, 
in  his  weak  j>ld  age.  His  money  was  all  gone,  and 
his  few  sticks  of  furniture,  with  the  silver  spoons, 
which  were  the  only  portion  of  his  plate  which  re- 
mained, would  scarcely  realize  enough  to  bury 
him. 

This  was  sad  news  to  tell  Johtf  when  he  came  in 
(from  a moving  job)  to  his  dinner.  Martha,  by 
way  of  breaking  it  gently  to  him,  hysterically 
shrieked  out  the  tidings  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
John  was  coming  in  at  the  door. 

“Oh,  John,  father’s  money’s  all  gone!”  she 
cried. 

Seeing  that  Martha  was  in  a dreadful  state  of  ex- 
citement about  the  matter,  John,  with  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  artistic  contrast,  took  the  unwelcome 
announcement  coolly. 

“Well,”  ho  said,  “in  that  case  u-e  must  keep 
him.  He  has  nobody  else  to  look  to.” 

And  so  one  day  John  went  over  to  Daddy’s  house, 
sent  for  a broker,  and  disposed  of  all  the  things  ex- 
cept the  old  man’s  bed,  which  he  dispatched  by  the 
truck  to  the  emporium.  That  done,  he  locked  the 
door,  sent  the  key  to  the  landlord,  and  taking  the 
old  man  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Broken-backed  roof.  Putting  him  into  the  old 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  patting  him  kindly  on  hi; 
bald  head,  he  said : 

“ There,  Daddy,  consider  yourself  at  home — pro- 
vided for  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

So  it  happened  that  John  and  Martha  were  bur- 
dened wdth  old  Daddy  Dodd,  in  addition  to  their  own 
numerous  offspring.  And  Dadd)'  was  a burden, 
though  neither  John  nor  Martha  ever  said  so,  even 
to  each  other.  Ho  was  an  expensive  old  man,  for 
though  he  did  not  eat  much,  and  was  well  content 
to  share  a bedroom  with  the  boys,  he  had,  consider- 
ing his  circumstances,  an  unreasonable  passion  for 
snuff;  and  a glass  of  “six  ale,”  punctually  every 
morning  at  eleven  o’clock,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  existence.  The  glass  of  six  ale  he  would 
have,  and  he  would  have  it  nowhere  but  in  the  pub- 
lic house,  standing  at  the  pewter  bar,  according  to 
a custom  which  he  had  most  religiously  observed 
for  more  than  forty  years.  One  of  the  inconven- 
iences of  this  requirement  was  that  the  old  man  had 
to  be  provided  every  morning  with  three-halfpence, 
in  current  coin  of  the  realm ; and  another,  which 
followed  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  old  man 
became  decrepit  and  feqble— was  that  some  one  had 
to  take  him  to  the  particular  public  house  on  which 
alone  he  would  bestow  his  patronage  (half  a mile 
distant),  and  bring  him  back  again. 

Still  no  word  of  complaint  escaped  either  John  or 
Martha,  until  their  family  increased  to  that  extent 
when  ever)'  half-penny  became,  as  Martha  said,  an 
“object.”  The  crisis  arrived  that  night,  when 
John,  in  general  but  significant  terms,  asked  his 
good  wife  what  was  to  be  done. 

“ It  is  not  fair  to  you,  John,”  Martha  said,  “ and 
you  sha’n’t  be  burdened  with  him  any  longer.” 
And,  while  the  old  man  sat  dozing  in  his  chair,  all 
unconscious,  it  was  resolved  between  them,  after  a 
hard  struggle  on  John’s  part  and  many  silent  tears 
on  Martha’s  part,  that  John  should  next  day  put 
old  Daddy  into  the  work-house.”  The  resolution 
was  taken,  and  the  old  man  slept  on.  Neither  John 
nor  Martha  Bad  the  courage  to  wake  him.  They 
were  afraid  that  he  might  read  their  terrible  inten- 
tions toward  him  in  their  guilty  faces.  “J  can  not 
do  it,  Martha,”  John  said;  and  he  made  an  excuse 
to  go  out  of  doors  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Martha  could 
not  do  it  either,  and  sat  waiting  for  the  old  man  to 
wake,  and  presently  he  woke  and  called  for  her. 
She  bad  withdrawn  into  the  shade,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  with  his  dim  old  eyes. 

“Martha,”  he  said,  “where  are  you?  Come 
here  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I’ve  been  dreaming 
about.  Such  a pleasant  dream,  my  dear,  about  the 
old  days  when  you  was  all  at  home  ! - 1 thought  I 
saw  you  all  round  the  table  eating  your  Christmas 
dinners ; and  there  was  turkey  and  plum-pudding 
and  all  the  nice  things  that  we  used  to  have,  you 
know ; and  then  I dreamed  that  I was  taking  you 
to  the  boarding-school,  where  you  was  for  a twelve- 
month,  you  know;  and— and,  as  we  was  driving 
down  the  Edgcware  road  in  the  chaise,  John  came 
up  and  wanted  to  borrow  five  pounds,  just  as  he 
used  to  do,  you  know,  and — and  I lent  it  him,  just 
as  I used  to  do,  and — and — but  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  Martha?  you’re  not  crying,  surely?” 

Poor  old  man,  he  little  knew  what  thorns  he  was 
planting  in  his  daughter’s  breast.  She  was  crying, 
but  she  hid  her  tears,  and  said  kindly  it  was  time  ' 
for  him  to  go  to  bed. 

So,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  to 
his  room,  she  put  him  to  bed  and  tucked  him  up  like 
a child. 

"When  Martha  went  down  stairs  again  John  was 
timidly  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

“Have  you  put  him  to  bed,  Martha?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“Yes,  John." 

“Do  you  think  he  suspected  any  thing?” 

“Oh  no,  poor  old  dear!” 

“No,  of  course  not,  Martha,”  John  said,  “he 
would  never  dream  that  we  could  be  such  monsters 
—but  did  he  say  any  thing  ?” 

“ Yes,  he  said,  ‘God  bless  you,  Martha,  and  God 
bless  John,  for  all  your  kindness.’  ” 

John,  whose  heart  was  much  too  big  for  his  other 
faculties,  withdrew  his  head  from  the  door,  and 
vented  his  smitten  feelings  in  a bowl. 

John  and  Martha  crawled  up  to  bed  that  night 
with  the  sense  of  a premeditated  crime  weighing 
upon  their  souls.  As  they  passed  the  room  where 
tho  old  man  lay  they  turned  away  their  faces. 

Next  morning  Martha  dressed  her  old  baby  in  his 
best  clothes,  crying  over  him  all  the  while,  and 
hiding  her  tears  as  best  she  could.  Daddy  wanted- 
to  know  if  it  was  Sunday,  that  they  were  putting 
on  his  be6t  things,  and  Martha  could  not  answer. 
Every  innocent  word  he  uttered  was  a reproach  to 
her.  She  could  not  look  at  him  at  breakfast-time, 
neither  could  John. 


When  breakfast  was  over,  John  said  to  the  old 
man,  in  as  cheerful  a tone  as  he  could  command, 

“Grandfather,  I’m  going  to  take  you  for  a walk.” 

“That’s  kind  of  you,  John,”  said  the  old  man, 

‘very  kind.” 

“ Well,  come  along,  grandfather ; here’s  your  hat 
and  stick.” 

“I’m  ready,  John,  quite  ready.  Eh?  bless  me, 
what’s  the  matter  now,  my  dear?” 

Martha  had  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing  him. 

“ Good-by,  father,”  she  said,  through  her  sobs, 
“Good-by.” 

She  had  resolved  not  to  say  it,  but  she  couldn’t 
help  it. 

“Tut,  tut,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  man,  “we  are 
not  going  far.  Are  we,  John  ?” 

“ No,  grandfather,  not  very  far.” 

“And  we’ll  come'back  soon,  won’t  we,  Johu?" 

“Oh yes,  grandfather,”  John  said;  and  the  words 
almost  choked  him. 

Martha  whispered  to  the  children  to  go  and  shako 
hands  with  their  grandfather;  and  wondering  what 
this  unusual  ceremony  meant, ‘they  did  as  they  were 
told,  quietly  and  silently. 

The  old  man  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  children, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  a birthday.  John 
could  not  answer  him ; his  heart  was  full  and  his 
utterance  choked.  Without  another  word  be  took 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  from  the 
house;  and  Martha  stood  in  the  doorway,  surround- 
ed by  the  children,  looking  after  them  sadly  through 
her  tears.  It  was  barely  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
work-house,  but  it  was  a long  journey  for  Daddy, 
who  was  getting  very  frail  now.  He  dropped  his 
stick  very  often,  and  John  had  to  stoop  and  pick  it 
uff  for  him,  and  there  were  dangerous  crossings  to 
pass,  where  it  was  necessary  for  John  to  signal  to 
drivers  of  vehicles  to  draw  up,  and  slacken  speed 
until  he  carried  the  old  man  safely  ovcY  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Poor  old  Daddy,  going  to  tire 
work-house,  was  highly  honored  that  day:  The 
stream  of  traffic  staid  its  current  and  diverted  its 
course  to  let  him  pass.  It  couh^pot  have  done 
more  for  the  Lord  Mayor.  At  length  John,  lead- 
ing his  unconscious  charge  by  the  hand,  arrived  in 
front  of  the  work-house  gates.  At  the  sight  of  the 
gloomy  portal  and  the  high  Mack  wall,  which  shuts 
in  life  and  shuts  out  hope,  his  resolution  began  to 
fail  him.  He  stopped  and  hesitated. 

“ Grandfather,”  he  said,  “it’s  about  time  for  your 
glass  of  ale,  ain’t  it?”  • 

“Well,  yes,  John,  I think  it's  getting  on  that 
way,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a cheer)'  tone. 

“ Will  you  take  it  here  ?”  John  asked. 

“ Is  this  the  Nag’s  Head  ?”  the  old  man  in- 
quired. 

The  Nag’s  Head  was  the  house  which  he  had 
‘ ‘ used”  for  forty  years. 

“ No,  grandfather,”  John  said ; “ this  is  not  the 
Nag’s  Head ; but  they  keep  a good  glass  of  ale 
here.” 

“ Well,  just  as  you  like,”  Daddy  assented. 

So  John  took  the  old  man  into  a public  house 
opposite  the  rvork-house  gates,  and  gave  him  the 
usual  three-halfpence ; for  it  was  Daddy’s  pride  al- 
ways to  pay  for  his  liquor  with  his  own  hand. 
While  Daddy  was  sipping  his  ale  John  tossed  off 
a couple  of  glasses  of  spirits ; he  was  trying  to  screw 
his  failing  courage  to  the  point.  When  the  old 
>man  had  finished  his  glass  John  took  him  once 
more  by  the  hand,  aDd  hurriedly  led  him  across 
the  road.  He  was  at  the  gate,  hesitating,  with  a 
full  heart,  looking  through  a mist  of  tears  at  the 
handle  of  the  work-house  bell,  inviting  only  tho 
clutch  of  despair,  when  the  old  man  looked  up  in 
his  face  and  said : 

“John !” 

“Yes,  grandfather.”  * 

“ Aiu’t  this  the  work-house  ?’’ 

Daddy’s  look,  his  intimation  that  he  knew  where 
he  was,  the  thought  that  he  suspected  his  design, 
struck  John  to  the  heart;  and  he  hurried  the  old 
man  away  from  the  gate. 

"The  work-house,  grandfather,  no,  no!”  John 
said;  “what  made  you  think  of  that?  Come, 
come  away,  come  away  ; we’re  going  home,  grand- 
father, going  home  as  fast  as  we  can.” 

John  was  so  auxious  to  drag  Daddy  away  from 
the  spot  that  he  fairly  lifted  him  off  his  legs  and 
carried  him  across  the  road.  In  his  excitement  and 
haste  he  quite  forgot  Daddy’s  feeblene-s,  and  hur- 
ried him  along  at  such  a rate  that  the  old  man  lost 
his  breath,  and  was  nearly  falling.  It  was  not  un- 
til a street  had  been  put  between  them  and  the 
work-house  that  John  relaxed  his  speed  and  al- 
lowed Daddy  to  recover  himself.  After  that  he  led 
him  gently  back  to  the  emporium,  took  him  in,  and 
replaced  him  in  his  old  chair  by  the  fireside. 

“ I coulln’t  do  it,  Martha,”  he  said ; “ my  hand 
was  on  the  bell,  when  he  looked  up  at  me  and  spoke 
to  me;  and  his  look,  and  what  he  said,  struck  me 
to  the  heart.  I couldn’t  do  it.  I felt  as  if  I was 
to  murder  the  poor  old  man.  It’s  worse  than 
murder,  Martha,  to  put  a fellow-creature  in  yon- 
der ; it’s  burying  him  alive!” 

“ But,  John — ” 

I say  it  shall  never  be  done  by  me,  Martha,” 
John  interposed,  sternly.  “We  must  do  the  best 
we  can  for  him,  and  strive  to  the  last  to  save  him 
and  ourselves  from  that  disgrace.” 

An  interchange  of  looks  sealed  the  compact  be- 
tween them— that  Daddy  was  to  have  a home  with 
them  while  they  had  a roof  to  call  their  own,  and 
a loaf  of  bread  to  share  with  him. 

Old  Daddy  had  not  only  been  a considerable  ex- 
pense to  John  and  Martha,  but  during  the  winter 
months  he  had  been  much  in  the  way.  He  was 
always  pottering  about  in  the  shop,  which  being 
also  the  sitting-room,  did  not  afford  much  scopo  for 
business  and  domesticity  combined.  But  now  the 
line  days  were  coming,  and  Daddy  would  be  able  to 
spend  a good  deal  of  his  time  out  of  doors.  So, 
when  the  fine  days  came,  little  Benjy,  John's  youn- 
gest but  two,  who  was  not  old  enough  to  be  of  any 
assi-tance  in  the  business,  was  appointed  to  the  sole 
and  undivided  duty  of  minding  grandfather,  and 
taking  Mm  for -walks,  whenjt  was  convenient  to  get 
him  out-of  UjbI  wajll  'Little  IBenjy,  a little,  large- 
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especial  pet  and  favorite ; or,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  said,  so  much  more  responsible  a person  was 
Benjy,  that  Daddy  was  his  pet  and  favorite.  Be 
that  as  it  would,  they  loved  each  other,  and  on  fine 
days,  when  the  sun  shone,  it  was  their  delight  to 
wander  hand  in  hand  among  the  neighboring  streets, 
prattling  together  like  two  children,  and  gazing  in, 
with  child-liko  wonder,  at  the  pretty  things  in  the 
shop  windows.  The  people  round  about  called 
them  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  old  Daddy  was 
certainly  as  much  a babe  as  Benjy.  He  took  the 
same  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  toy-shops,  and 
sighed  as  deeply  as  Benjy  sighed  to  think  that  his 
youthful  guardian  could  not  become  the  possessor 
of  a much-coveted  toy-gun  (with  a pink  stock), 
which  went  off  with  a spiral  spring.  In  their  wan- 
derings, day  by  day,  the  Babes  saw  many  strange 
things,  and  studied  the  wonders  of  Somers  Town 
with  the  deepest  interest.  It  was  their  special  de- 
light to  stand  before  any  open  door  or  window  which 
afforded  them  a view  of  a process  of  manufacture. 
They  stood  on  gratings  and  listened  to  the  rattle  of 
sausage-machines  “that  went  by  steam,”  Benjy 
informed  his  charge  and  pupil,  who  was  not  very 
well  up  in  the  modern  arts  and  sciences;  they 
gazed  at  the  little  men  in  shirt-sleeves  and  flat 
caps,  who  turned  a miniature  coffee-mill  under  a 
glass  case  at  the  grocer’s — such  industrious  little 
men,  who  always  kept  on  grinding  whether  their 
master  was  in  the  shop  or  not,  and  never  seemed  to 
go  home  to  their  meals.  They  superintended  the 
lowering  of  barrels  into  public  house  cellars,  learn- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  whether  thp  barrels  coitfcined  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  six  ale  which  grandfather  liked; 
they  watched  the  making  of  hoes  and  the  turning 
of  wood,  and  were  sometimes  observed  to  be  much 
absorbed  in  the  flaying  of  sheep,  a process  which 
had  a deep  abstract  interest  for  Benjy,  while  it  set 
Daddy  babbling  about  the  delights — to  him  now 
purely  visionary — of  a boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
oaptr  sauce. 

In  these  wanderings  Benjy  was  careful  not  to  re- 
lease his  hold  of  Daddy’s  hand,  for  he  was  particu- 
larly enjoined  never  to  leave  him  for  a moment,  and 
whatever  he  did  not  to  let  him  tumble  down.  One 
mud  ly  day  Benjy  dll  let  Daddy  tumble,  and  a sad 
state  of  mind  he  was  in  for  fear  his  mother  should 
find  it  out.  He  did  his  best  with  his  little  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief  to  efface  all  traces  of  mud  from 
Dad  y’s  trowsers ; but  he  was  afraid  lest  the  old 
man  might  “tell  on  him.”  Not  that  there  was 
any  want  of  loyalty  between  them,  but  Daddy  was 
getting  so  garrulous  that  he  sometimes,  quite  un- 
intentionally, let  out  things  which  got  Benjy  into 
trouble ; so,  when  any  thing  happened,  Benjy  was 
.obliged  to  remind  grandfather  that  he  was  not  to 
tell. 

“ You  won’t  tell  mother  that  I let  you  fall  in  the 
mud,  will  you,  grandfather  ?”  he  would  say,  as  they 
bent  their  stops  homeward. 

“Oh  no,  Benjy,”  the  old  man  protested.  “I — 
I tha’n’t  say  a word  about  it.’1' 

At  first,  before  complete  confidence  had  been  es- 
tablished between  them,  Benjy  sought  on  one  oc- 
casion to  purchase  his  grandfather’s  silence  with  a 
penny  (which  he  did  not  at  that  moment  possess, 
but  expected  to  have  some  day),  but  he  had  come 
to  know  now  that  the  bond  of  love  between  them 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  mutual  devo- 
tion, except  when  it  was  occasionally  loosened  by 
an  inadvertence,  or  a lapse  of  memory,  which,  in 
Daddy’s  case,  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  loVe 
or  money  to  control.  Going  home  in  the  summer 
evenings,  after  their  rambles,  Daddy  and  Benjy  had 
deeply  interesting  tales  to  toll  the  family  of  the? 
wonders  of  the  great  world  of  Somers  Town. 

Alas,  that  those  relations  should  so  often  have 
fallen  upon  indifferent  ears ! But  John  and  Mar- 
tha were  becoming  sullen  and  moody,  a prey  both 
of  them  to  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  family  was 
still  increasing,  but  the  business  continued  to  resist 
all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  development.  John 
was  getting  into  debt  at  the  coal  wharf,  and  at  the 
potato  warehouse.  The  times  were  hard,  and  were 
coming  on  harder  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
Coals  were  at  eighteen-pence  a hundred,  potatoes 
at  a penny  a pound.  The  poor  people  couldn’t  pay 
the  price.  Poor  women  came  for  a few  pounds  of 
coal  and  took  them  away  in  their  aprons.  There 
was  scarcely  any  use  for  the  truck.  When  coals 
were  so  dear  and  fires  so  small,  Chaldron  Street 
was  a good  deal  given  to  warm  itself  in  its  bed, 
which  thus  became  a permanent  institution.  The 
consequence  to  John  was  that  his  bed-wrench  rust- 
ed in  idleness,  and  in  view  of  the  oxyd  which  ac- 
cumulated upon  it,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  disastrous  occupation  of  eating  its 
head  off.  The  fortunes  of  the  emporium  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb;  John  and  Martha  could  scarcely 
provide  bare  food  for  the  family.  The  black 
Beadles,  clamoring  for  victuals,  and  not  finding 
satisfaction  at  the  little  round  table,  passed  like  a 
cloud  of  locusts  over  the  stock  in  the  shop,  and 
making  short  work  of  the  carrots,  attacked  even 
the  cabbage-leaves  and  the  turnip-tops.  John  and 
Martha  were  denying  themselves  day  after  day, 
that  the  old  man  might  have  a bit  of  something 
nice  and  nourishing.  But  things  were  coming  to 
a crisis  now.  The  coal-merchant,  the  potato-mer- 
chant, and  the  landlord,  all  three  threatened  proc- 
ess, and  John  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  exe- 
cution. All  bis  striving  had  been  of  no  avail  to 
save  “him  and  them  from  that  disgrace.”  It  must 
come  now.  Nothing  could  avert  it. 

One  afternoon  John  was  sitting  on  a stool,  on 
the  site  of  the  mountain  of  coal,  which  had  been 
removed  to  the  last  shovelful  of  dust  (and,  alas ! 
the  capitalist  at  the  wharf  had  not  the  faith  to  re- 
place it),  utterly  dejected  and  dispirited.  It  was  a 
terrible  trial  for  a strong  man  with  a stout  heart 
and  a vigorous  will  to  be  thus  beaten  down  and 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  a cruel  ai  d relentless 
Fortune,  whom  he  had  wooed  with  all  his  art,  and 
wrestled  with  all  liis  strength.  Poor  John  had  re- 
vived so  many  heavy  falls  that  the  spirit  was  al- 


most-crashed out  of  him.  }Yhen  he  looked  up  and 
:i*fa  strange  man  darkening  his. door  he  felV that 
■-  1 st  blow  was  about  to  be  struck.  1 to  wake  him  up  by-and-by. 
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“Come  in,”  he  said;  “don’t  stand  upon  any 
ceremony,  I beg ; I’m  quite  prepared  for  you.” 

“ Are  you  ?”  said  the  man,  curiously. 

“Yes,  I am,”  John  replied.  “I  know  your  er- 
rand as  well  as  you  do  yourself.” 

“ Do  you?”  said  the  man,  in  the  same  tone. 

“Do  you  come  here  to  mock  me?”  cried  John, 
angrily,  rising  and  facing  the  intruder;  “to  mock 
me  as  well  as  ruin  me.” 

“Mock  you?”  said  the  man. 

“Yes,  mock  me,”  John  repeated,  in  the  same 
angry  tone. 

“ I did  not  come  here  to  mock  you ; far  from  it,” 
•the  man  returned.  “ In  fact,  my  business  is  not 
with  you  at  all.  I came  to  see  Mr.  Dodd,  who  was 
an  old  neighbor  of  mine.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  John.  “You’ll 
excuse  me,  I hope;  but  we  are  in  great  distress, 
and  I expected  nothing  but  bad  news.” 

“ If  I am  not  mistaken,”  said  the  stranger,  “it 
is  good  news  I bring  you.  You  are  Mr.  Dodd’s 
son-in-law,  are  you  not?” 

“ I am,  Sir,  and  I wish  I were  a richer  son-in-law 
for  his  sake,”  John  replied. 

“Perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  for  that,  fat'  his 
sake,"  the  stranger  returned. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  John  asked. 

“Well,  just  this,”  said  the  stranger.  “A  few 
days  ago  I noticed  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
addressed  to  Daniel  Dodd,  informing  him  that,  if 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Johnson,  solicitor,  in  Bedford 
Row,  lie  would  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 
Now,  thinking  that  the  Daniel  Dodd  wanted  might 
be  my  old  neighbor,  and  knowing  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Bedford  Row,  I called  upon  that  gentleman  and 
learned  that  the  person  Wanted  is  Daniel  Dodd,  my 
old  neighbor,  and  that  under  the  will  of  his  brother 
George,  who  died  some  time  ago  in  India,  he  is  en- 
titled to — ” 

“ Hold  hard.  Sir,”  said  John,  grasping  the  stran- 
ger by  the  arm,  and  staring  at  him  with  fixed  eyes. 
“You’re  not  having  a lark,  a cruel  lark  w'ith  us, 
are  you  ?” 

“God  forbid,”  said  the  stranger,  gravely. 

“And  answer  me  another  thing,  Sir,”  John  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  excited  way.  “You’re  not  out 
of  your  mind,  are  you  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  returned  the  man. 

“ Very  well,”  said  John ;'  “you  may  go  on.” 

“I  was  going  to  sav,”  the  stranger  continued, 
‘Wthat  under  the  will  of  his  deceased  brother 
George,  who  died  some  time  ago  in  India,  Daniel 
Dodd  is  entitled  to  five  thousand  pounds.” 

“Martha!”  cried  John  to  his  wife,  who  was  up 
stairs  cleaning  the  rooms. 

“ Yes,  John.  What  is  it  ?’’ 

“Father’s  money’s  come  back  again!  Father’s 
money’s  come  back  again  ! Father’s  money’s  come 
back  again!”  And  he  shouted  it  over  and  over 
again  up  the  stairs,  and  slapped  the  balusters  every 
time  to  give  it  emphasis. 

“Are  you  gone  mad,  John?”  was  Martha’s  re- 
ply, when  she  was  allowed  to  speak. 

“You  see,  Sir,”  said  John  to  his  visitor;  “she 
thinks  I must  be  mad ; no  wonder  if  I thought  you 
were  mad.  But  here’s  Daddy;  he  knows  you,  I 
dare  say,  and  you  can  tell  him;  he  often  talked 
about  his  brother  George  who  went  to  India ; but  I 
thought  he  had  been  dead  long  ago.” 

At  that  moment  Daddy  came  in  from  0116  of  his 
walks  with  Benjy,  aud  was  told  of  his  fortune. 

“ Dear  me,”  he  said,  sinking  into  his  chair, 
“ brother  George  is 'dead ! Poor  boy,  poor  boy !’’ 

The  poor  boy  had  died  at  the  good  old  age  of 
threescore  and  ton,  but  Daddy  still  thought  of  him 
as  the  lad  in  the  blue  jacket  from  whom  he  had 
parted  at  Wappiqg  when  they  were  boys. 

Not  without  many  difficulties,  long  delay,  and 
considerable  cost,  Daddy’s  claim  to  the  five  thousand 
pounds  was  established.  John  gave  all  his  time— 
utterly  neglecting  the  emporium — to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  matter,  and,  oddly  enough,  in  wooing 
Fortune  in  this  most  audacious  and  presumptuous 
manner,  he  proved  successful;  though,  previously, 
when  he  had  humbled  himself  in  the  dirt  to  implore 
her  for  a single  smile,  she  had  contemptuously 
passed  onwurd,  bespattering  him  with  mucl  from 
her  chariot-wheqjs.  And  one  day  John,  knowing 
Daddy’s  weakness,  brought  home  the  five  thousand 
pounds  all  in  notes  in  the  very  canvas  bag  which 
had  been  the  old  man’s  bank  in  the  days  when  he 
was  well  to  do. 

“There,  father,”  said  Martha,  “putting  the  bag 
in  his  hand.  And  now  what  will  you  do  with  it?” 

“What  will  I do  with  it?”  said  the  old  man. 
“ I’ll— I’ll  keep  my  promise  to  Benjy,  aud  buy  him 
that  gun!” 

“ But  there’s  more  than  will  buy  the  gun,  father.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  Martha?”  said  the  old 
man. 

“ Oh  yes,  father,  a heap  more.” 

“Then,” said  Daddy,  “ I’ll  give  the  rest  to  John 
to  buy  a horse  aud  cart.” 

“But  there’s  more  even  than  that,  father;  ever 
so  much  more.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  just  keep  that  for  yourself,  Mar- 
tha, for  taking  care  of  your  old  father.” 

And  Daddy,  with  no  elaborate  design,  but  with 
the  simple  innocence  of  a child,  which  is  some- 
times wiser  than  the  astute  provisions  of  law,  saved 
the  dangerous  formalities  of  will-making  and  the 
charges  for  legacy  duty,  by  handing  to  his  daugh- 
ter Martha  the  bag  containing  all  his  money. 

Before  John  even  thought  of  his  horse  and  cart — 
though  that  was  lurking  in  a corner  of  his  mind — 
he  regained  the  tenancy  of  Daddy’s  old  house,  fur- 
nished it  with  as  many  of  the  old  sticks  as  he  could 
recover  from  the  brokers’  shops,  witli  many  splendid 
new  ones  besides  for  the  drawing-room,  and,  when 
all  was  done,  led  Daddy  back  to  his  old  quarters, 
and  joined  him  there  with  Martha  and  all  the  fam  ily. 

But  dotage  had  been  coming  upon  poor  old  Daddy, 
and  he  could  scarcely  be  made  to  understand  the 
change  which  had  talo  n place  in  his  position.  He 
came  at  last  to  fancy  that  it  was  a dream,  and  sit- 
ting bv  the  fireside  of  an  evening,  and  recognizing 
his  old  room  peopled  with  the  faces  of  John  and 
Martha  and  their  children,  he  would  tell  his  daughter 


And  so  he  went  on  dreaming,  until  one  winter’s 
night  he  woke  up  in  a land  where  there  was  no 
more  going  to  sleep. 

And  the  days  of  John  and  Martha  are  likely  to 
be  long  and  prosperous,  for  they  honored  their  old 
father  in  his  age  and  need,  and  the  bread  which 
they  cast  upon  the  waters  has  come  back  to  them 
with  a blessing. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Gentle  reader,  if  a fit  of  the  “blues"  comes  over  you 
some  day,  and  you  think  God  and  the  world  have  dealt 
hardly  with  you,  take  a trip  to  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  will  quicken  your  sympathies 
and  do  you  good. 

Step  into  the  Eighth  Avenue  cars,  and  ride  up  as  far  as 
they  go — to  Manhattanville.  Do  not  be  impatient  if  you 
have  to  wait  a little  here.  Take  a seat  in  the  shelter  car ; 
or,  if  it  is  cold,  there  is  a neat  room  near  by  where  you 
are  welcome  to  warm  your  toes  while  you  watch  for  the 
omnibus  from  Harlem.  It  soon  comes,  a dingy  little 
cojch  closely  packed ; but  never  mind,  here  is  half  a seat 
vacant,  and  there  will  not  bo  much  room  for  the  cold  to 
enter. 

A drive  through  Carmansville  would  undoubtedly  be  de- 
lightful in  summer  os  the  street  is  lined  with  many  trees, 
whose  bare  branches  at  this  season  stretch  themselves 
shiveringly  toward  the  sky.  And  while  you  are  striving 
to  imagine  the  change  June  will  bring,  the  coach  stops  at 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  grounds  of  the  Institution,  on 
Washington  Heights,  and  a short  walk  brings  you  to  the 
building  itself 

It  happened  to  be  on  a Monday  when  we  visited  the  In- 
stitution ; but  every  nook  and  corner  was  as  scrupulously 
neat>as  if  Monday  were  not  the  authorized  scrubbing  day 
throughout  Christendom.  We  passed  into  some  of  the 
class-rooms.  Intelligent  looking  lads  and  misses  were 
solving  questions  in  arithmetic  at  the  blackboard.  The 
teachers,  a gentleman  and  a lady,  were  both  mutes ; but 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  they 
communicated  ideas  and  the  readiness  with  which  their 
pupils.received  them.  • 

In  another  room  was  a class  of  older  pupils,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Peet,  the  gentlemanly  superintendent. 
Their  morning  lesson,  passages  learned  from  the  Bible, 
had  been  written  by  them  on  the  blackboards.  One  young 
man  had  written  the  texts  in  French,  and  was  Baid  to  be 
able  also  to  write  in  Latin. 

One  exercise  was  of  a very  novel  and  interesting  char- 
acter. We  had  noticed  a drum  on  the  table,  and  won- 
dered what  use  it  could  serve  in  such  an  institution.  At 
a sign  from  their  teacher  several  pupils  turned  to  the 
blackboard,  standing  so  that  they  could  not  see  him.  He 
asked  ns  to  mention  some  word;  and  then  he  slowly 
spelled  that  word  by  short  beats  on  the  drum,  using  the 
same  symbols  for  each  letter  as  are  used  by  the  operators 
on  the  electric  telegraph.  Though  the  pupils  heard  not, 
some  wonderful  sensation  gave  them  information,  and  they 
wrotfe  each  letter  as  it  was  indicated  by  the  drum.  Simi- 
lar exercises  were  repeated  several  times,  and  seemed  the 
more  strange  since  the  experiment  was  tried  for  the  first 
time  only  five  days  before. 

Our  party  having  been  introduced  to  the  class,  some  of 
the  young  ladies  wrote  a graceful  welcome,  showing  at 
once  ready  thought  and  quick  appreciation  of  ideas. 

About  four  hundred  gathered  at  the  dinner-tables— from 
six  years  old  and  upward.  What  a confusion  of  sounds ! 
Yet  no  word.  A sudden  silence;  but  there  is  no  bowed 
head,  only  an  earnest  turning  of  every  eye  to  the  superin- 
tendent, while,  in  the  expressive  language  of  signs,  he  in- 
voked a blessing.  Then  a clatter  of  knives  ancfplates— 
the^  unconsciously  making  more  noise  than  would  four 
hundred  talkers.  The  dinner  is  plain,  yet  substantial, 
and  evidently  well  prepared. 

We  take  our  leave  marveling  at  the  intelligence  and 
quickness— the  grace  of  expression  and  motion— the  cheer- 
fulness and  happiness  which  characterize  those  deaf  mutes, 
who,  though  unfortunate,  are  yet  fortunate  in  the  educa- 
tion they  receive  in  that  institution. 

The  opening  oi  a new  hotel  in  the  Central  Park  will  be 
a matter  of  much  interest  to  many  who  seek  recreation  in 
that  vicinity.  It  has  long  been  the  design  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  erect  a spacious  hotel  within  the  limits  of 
the  Park.  Instead,  however,  they  have  repaired  and  re- 
modeled a cluster  of  buildings  opposite  One  Hundredth 
Street,  recently  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
known  as  “ St.  Vincent’s."  The  older  parts  of  this  series 
of  buildings  are  full  of  historic  interest  It  stood  before 
the  Revolution  and  was  known  as  the  M'Gowan  House. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  officers  when  they  held  pos- 
session of  the  city ; and  when  the  British  evacuated  New 
York,  General  Washington  made  that  house  iris  head- 
quarters. The  hotel  is  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  offers  en- 
tertainment for  “ man  and  beast"  in  the  daytime.  No 
lodgings  are  to  be  furnished  or  allowed  in  the  building. 
Early  breakfasts,  with  the  fruits  of  the  season,  with  din- 
ners and  late  suppers,  and  refreshments  at  all  hours  are  to 
be  provided.  An  elegant  parlor  for  the  reception  of  ladies 
is  prepared,  and  the  Commissioners  have  omitted  nothing 
that  taste  and  talent  can  desire  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  The  house  is  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Stetson 
and  Radford,  who  have  kept  the  Casino  since  it  was  opened. 
Early  risers  and  early  riders,  as  well  as  others,  will  find  a 
warm  welcome  and  tempting  viands  at  the  St.  Vincent. 

The  following  hints  for  the  restoration  of  frozen  limbs 
are  given  on  medical  authority : 

Do  not  beat  the  frost-bitten  limb;  do  not  put  it  into 
warm  water.  The  water  used  should  be  cold,  and  of 
about  the  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees.  Some  per- 
sons are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  the  frozen  or  benumbed 
flesh  with  snow.  The  danger  is  that  this  will  be  too  cold. 
If  used  at  all  it  should  be  when  the  air  is  not  excessively 
cold,  or  in  a room  iu  which  the  temperature  is  moderate. 

The  old  proverb,  “He  who  would  thrive -must  rise  at 
five,"  is  constantly  sounded  in  the  ears  of  sleepy  morning 
nappers.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  more  rhyme  than 
reason  in  it;  for  if 

He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five, 
it  must  follow,  naturally, 

He  who’d  thrive  more  must  rise  at  four; 
and  it  will  insure  a consequence  that 

He  who’d  still  more  thriving  be 
Must  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three ; 

And  who  tliis  latter  would  outdo 
Will  rouse  him  at  the  stroke  of  two. 

And,  by  way  of  climax  to  it  all,  it  should  be  held  good 
that 

He  who’d  never  be  outdone 
Must  ever  rise  as  soon  as  one. 

But  the  best  illustration  would  be — 

He  who’d  flourish  best  of  all 
Should  n>  ver  go  to  bed  at  alt 

The  following  advertisement  cut  from  a popular  London 
gazette,  gives  the  answer  to  a question  often  asked  now- 
aday  , “ Where  do  oil  the  waterfalls  coi 


CHIGNONS!  CHIGNONS!  CHIGNONS!  For  Sale, 
by  Older  of  Government,  several  cwt.  of  Hair  cut  from 
the  Heads  of  Female  Convicts  in  conformity  with  the 
Regulations  established  in  Her  Majesty’s  Jails  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  Lots,  of  every  description  of 
color.  The  attention  of  Perruouier’s,  Perfumers,  and 
others  is  invited  to  this  opportunity  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate Supply  of  Material  for  the  manufacture  of  Chi- 
gnons of  every  Shade  and  Hue.  A Liberal  Allowance  will 
be  made  to  Purchasers  on  taking  a Quantity.— N.B.  The 
whole  of  the  Hair,  representing  the  average  County  Crop 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  carefully  subjected  to  a 
Disinfecting  Process  and  exposed  to  a temperature  of 
212°  Fahrenheit. 

As  the  veracityxif  this  advertisement  may  be  questioned, 
we  mention  that  the  gazette  in  which  it  appears  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  in  London,  and  is  published  at  “Punch 
Office,  85  Fleet  Street,”  where  further  inquiry  can  be 
made  if  desired. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a good  many  novelties  in  the 
way  of  fashion  come  from. London  and  Paris.  Among  the 
new  styles  of  materials  for  dresses  it  is  said  that  black 
and  gold  colored  silk  will  be  very  generally  worn  during 
the  winter  months,  for  ordinary  afternoon  wear ; the  yel- 
low, or  rather  pole  orange  stripe,  being  narrow,  conse- 
quently the  color  is  not  the  least  conspicuous.  The  dresses 
are  trimmed  with  black  silk  and  with  narrow  silk  braid, 
which  matches  the  gold  stripe,  sewn  on  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  black  silk  bands.  The  revers  for  the  front 
of  the  bodice  are  made  with  the  black  silk  and-  narrow 
braid;  a band  of  the  same  is  placed  round  the  epaulet 
and  cuff  of  the  coat-shaped  sleeve,  aud  a waistband  is  like- 
wise formed  with  the  same  materials.  Ah  a fact  worth 
mentioning,  it  should  be  observed  that  wide  waistbands 
are  going  out  of  fashion,  and  that,  besides  being  made  con- 
siderably narrower,  they  are  now  fastened  at  the  left  side 
of  the  waist  with  a rosette,  but  without  ends. 

As  collars  are  worn  large  and  pointed  in  front,  and  de- 
creasing to  infinitesimal  dimensions  at  the  back,  many 
young  ladies  are  wearing  loops  and  long  streamers  of  nar- 
row ribbon  at  the  back  of  their  dresses.  These  ribtons 
are  stitched  to  the  top  of  the  bodice  in  the  centre  of  the 
back,  the  loops  hang  downward,  and  the  streamers,  al- 
though narrow,  are  a yard  and  a quarter  in  length,  con- 
sequently fall,  far  below  the  waist.  The  ribbon  should 
match  either  the  dress  or  the  trimming;  thus  witli  the 
black-and-gold  striped  dresses  it  would  be  either  black 
velvet,  or  silk  with  gold-colored  silk  edges. 

Sashes  with  wide  ends  are  very  much  worn  at  present 
with  dressy  outdoor  toilets,  and  likewise  with  evening 
toilets.  They  have  usually  three  ends  to  them,  and  the 
richest  are  made  of  velvet.  Imagine  three  square  ends, 
longer  at  the  back  than  the  front,  studded  with  either  Jet 
or  steel  beads,  and  finished  off  with  two  lace  flounces; 
tliis,  made  in  either  black  or  cerise  velvet,  enlivens  ad- 
mirably an  evening  dress  which  has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
freshness.  These  wide  sashes  are  now  always  fastened  on 
to  a small  velvet  corselet  studded  with  beads  to  match. 
Sashes  made  of  silk  are  cut  with  pointed  ends,  and  finished 
off  at  the  points  witli  gold  tassels,  beads,  or  fringe. 

Many  very  handsome  and  novel  mantles  for  evening 
wear  have  lately  made  their  appearance ; they  are  trimmed 
with  loops  and  ends  of  ribbon,  arranged  much  in  the  same 
style  as  those  worn  out  of  doors,  only  the  ribbons  are  wider, 
and  consist  of  white  moire  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  official  receptions  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  days 
of  the  new  year  were  conducted  with  the  usual  magnifi- 
cence; the  court  mourning  being  partially  laid  aside. 
There  were  some  striking  toilets.  A young  Belgian  lady, 
who  was  presented,  wore  a train  of  white  crepe  lisse  puffed 
all  over,  apd  in  the  hollow  between  every  puffing  a black 
velvet  chrysanthemum.  This  train  was  fastened  on  a 
crepe  liss * dress,  cut  in  the  Prineease  form,  and  trimmed 
all  down  the  centre  of  the  front  with  bouquets  of  chrysan- 
themums instead  of  with  large  buttons,  as  is  usual  with 
that  style  of  dress.  The  head-dress  was  composed  of  a 
bandeau  of  chrysanthemums,  and  of  a pearl  and  amethyst 
comb.  This  toilet  was  considered  to  be  in  most  exquisite 
taste.  A white  faille  train,  worn  by  a beautiful  German 
Countess,  was  studded  all  over  with  bees  represented  in 
violet  velvet  and  gold,  and  was  fastened  at  the  shoulders 
with  gold  cord  and  violet  chenille  tassels.  Other  trains 
were  ornamented  with  wide  sashes  having  three  or  four 
ends,  and  these  sashes  had  a very  good  effect,  as  they 
trimmed  the  centre  of  the  train. 

At  a Christraas-eve  party  which  was  given  at  the  Tuil- 
eries, and  to  wliich  only  the  most  intimate  among  the 
Court  circle  were  invited,  the  Empress  wore  a most  charm- 
ing toilet.  It  consisted  of  white  tulle,  with  sprays  of  foli- 
age made  of  different  shudes  of  green  velvet  ornamenting 
the  skirt,  and  tufts  of  white  narcissus  the  bodice.  The 
head-dress  waq  formed  with  a coronet  of  white  narcissi, 
and  round  the  throat  her  Majesty  wore  a magnificent  pearl 
necklet.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  also  wore  white ; a white 
satin  dress,  with  a tulle  tunic,  and  over  the  tulle  a coat, 
tail  basque,  made  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  lace;  a jet 
gimp  heading  the  lace.  A diamond  and  emerald  comb  in 
the  hair,  and  a diamond  necklace  round  the  throat. 

A curious  custom  is  kept  up  among  the  Saxon  peasantry 
in  some  parts  of  England.  On  the  morning  of  their  mar- 
riage the  bride  sends  her  betrothed  a shirt  of  her  own 
making.  The  whole  of  the  bosom  is  cunningly  embroid- 
ered in  the  form  of  the  carnation  and  the  rose;  also  ears 
of  com  are  represented ; the  ruffles,  too,  are  composed  of  a 
delicate  sort  of  lace-work.  This  garment  Js  kept  the  whole 
life  long— “it  is  worn  at  the  first  marriage  festival,  and 
again  put  on  when  death  comes  to  summon  the  old  gray, 
headed  man  to  be  wedded  to  eternity." 


Dk.  BARTH,  THE  AFRICAN 
TRAVELER. 


Dr.  Heinrich  Barth,  the  great  and  successful 
explorer  of  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  is  so  well 
known  by  his  travels  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
that  we  can  not  pass  in  silence  over  his  premature 
death,  which  occurred  in  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember last.  His  great  work,  although  so  large 
as  not  to  have  been  read  as  extensively  as  one  a 
third  as  large  would  have  been,  is  the  best  portrait 
of  his  character ; showing  alike  his  modest}’,  good 
sense,  courage,  confidence,  and  learning.  Germany 
has  sent  out  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
equipped  travelers  of  modem  times.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  names  which  in  this  respect  can  stand 
be  fore  Niebuhr,  Forster,  Seetzen,  Bprckhardt, 
Russeger,  Ruppkll,  Humboldt,  Zobler,  Leich- 
ardt,  and  BArth.  Amor  g these  the  last-named  is 
admitted  as  pnr  inter fr  Ires;  and  although  sna  ch- 
ed  awr  y without  warning  at  the  age  of  only  forty- 
five  y ars,  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  sec  his  name 
among  the  foremost  of  living  geographers,  as  well 
as  to  have  completed  two  great  enterprise?— the  sci- 
entific examination  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
Basin,  as  well  as  the  exploration  of  Northern  and 
Northern  Central  Afrlqa, [doing  iu  both  cases  a work 
" I which  had  been  accomplished  by  no  predecessor. 
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“BLIND  TOM’’— THE  CELEBRATED  NEGRO  PIANIST.— [Puot.  bv  Bendas n Bbothers,  Baltimore.] 


His  first  great  work  is  much  less  familiarly  known 
among  us  than  the  second,  and  for  this  reason  I may 
allude  more  fully  to  it,  as,  after  all,  it  was  the  na- 
tural goal  of  all  his  earlier  years.  Barth’s  career 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  was 
completed,  the  other  of  which  was  left  incomplete. 
The  goal  of  his  youth  was  to  examine  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin,  the  geographical  mother,  as  he 
thought,  of  all  civilization.  The  goal  of  his  later 
years  was  to  prepare  a grammar  of  the  North  Af- 
rican languages,  a work  for  which  his  philological 
attainments  eminently  fitted  him.  This  work  has 
been  left  incomplete,  and  I know  not  who  can  walk 
in  his  footsteps  and  bring  it  to  a conclusion. 

The  son  of  a prosperous  Hamburg  merchant, 
Barth  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence his  whole  life  long.  While  at  school  in 
his  native  city  he  was  remarkable  for  the  same 
qualities  which  characterized  him  as  a man — mod- 
esty, reserve,  boldness,  zeal,  industry,  and  talents. 
He  entered  Berlin  University  in  1830,  and  studied 
philology  and  geography  mainly,  his  instructors  be- 
ing the  eminent  Boekh,  Curtics,  Grimm,  and  Rit- 
ter. His  desire  to  see  something  even  then  of  the 
Mediterranean  Basin  led  him  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  he  spent  four  months,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived the  plan,  to  be  executed  at  the  close  of  his 
academical  career,  of  following  the  whole  course  of 
Phoenician  colonization  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  goal  he  kept  steadily  in  sight.  In 
1845  he  went  to  England,  acquired  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, took  letters  to  the  English  consuls  of  the 
Levant,  and  then  set  out  on  his  first  great  tour. 
He  passed  rapidly  through  France,  over  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  spent  four  weeks  at  Madrid.  Thence  he 
journeyed  on  to  Cadiz  and  Tarik,  where  his  true 
tour  commenced.  Here,  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
he  was  at  an  outpost  of  European  travel.  My  brief 
space  will  only  allow  my  giving  the  slightest  ab- 
stract of  his  course.  He  touched  the  African  coast 
at  Tangier,  passed  on  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  ex- 
plored the  ruifls  of  Carthage  and  Utica,  Cyncne  and 
Barca.  Arriving  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  he  was 
attacked  by  Bedouins,  wounded,  and  robbed  of  ev- 
ery thing  valuable,  including  what  he  most  prized — 
his  note-book  filled  with  observations  on  the  way. 
The  work  which  he  wrote  and  published  after  his 
return  shows  the  excellence  of  his  memory;  and 
happily  he  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  with 
his  brother,  Captain  Schubert  of  Dresden,  and 
the  letters  to  him  proved  of  unexpected  value  after 
the  loss  of  the  original  notes. 

He  passed  up  the  Nile  to  the  second  Cataract, 
then  through  Arabia  Petraaa,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  so  back  to  Berlin,  where  he  became -a 
lecturer  at  the  University,  and  prepared  the  first 
volume  of  his  travels.  The  cost  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition was  $11,000  gold.  It  was  worth  all  it 
cost  to  him,  however,  as  a preparation  for  the  next 
expedition,  which  was  the  great  work  of  the  next 
few  years. 

It  Is  impossible  for  me,  knowing  Dr.  Barth  as 
well  as  I did,  to  condense  the  matter  w hich  would 
be  interesting  to  American  readers  into  the  brief 
space  at  my  command.  His  own  volumes  contain, 
however,  a full  transcript  of  his  later  African  life. 
That  work  was  written  in  English  as  well  as  Ger- 
man by  Barth,  who  spoke  and  wrote  our  language 
perfectly.  During  the  last  five  years  he  has  been 
Professor  in  Berlin  University.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (which  was  caused  by  a mistake  of  his  physi- 
cian, who  gave  him  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to 
relieve  a slight  attack  of  dyspepsia)  he  was  lectur- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  preparing  his 
w?rk  on  the  languages  of  Northern  Africa.  It  ag- 
gravates Ills  loss  immeasurably  to  think  that  he  was 
murdered,  but  it  is  too  late  to  save  him.  I had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  less  than  a week  be- 
fore his  death.  He  was  then  in  perfect  health. 
His  bronzed  face  still  bore  the  impress  of  African 


travel,  as  well  as  of  the  journey  through  Albania, 
which  he  made  this  last  summer.  He  called  him- 
self perfectly  well ; , and  he  who  was  spared  while 
both  his  companions,  Richardson  and  Obkrweo, 
succumbed  to  the  African  climate,  lived  to  fall  by 
the  carelessness,  not  of  an  apothecary’s  clerk,  but 
of  an  educated  physician. 

The  portrait  of  Barth,  on  page  84,  is  from  a very 
accurate  photograph  taken  a few  years  before  his 
death.  He  was  of  medium  height,  thickly  and  strong- 
ly built,  with  a noble  brow,  deep  though  not  large 
eyes,  a reticent  manner,  and  great  modesty  in  speak- 
ing of  his  ffivn  achievements.  He  used  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  England  and  the  English,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  his  admiration  had  much 
subsided ; but  he  continued  the  friend  of  America 
and  Americans.  He  went  seldom  into  society ; and 
it  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  last  time  when  he 
appeared  in  a social  gathering  was  just  one  week 
before  his  death,  at  a soirde  of  Americans  at  Gov- 
ernor Wright’s.  Dr.  Barth  was  never  married ; 
but  his  life  was  not  without  its  romantic  side, a dis- 
appointment in  love  having  been  the  impelling  cause 


of  his  joining  the  African  expedition.  The  same 
mighty  passion  which  made  Korner  a soldier  made 
Barth  an  explorer. 

Beblin,  Jan.  6, 1866.  W.  L.  Gage. 


TOM,  THE  BLIND  NEGRO  PIANIST. 

This  extraordinary  boy,  who  has  for  several 
months  astonished  and  delighted  the  thousands  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  astound- 
ing demonstrations  of  his  wonderful  genius,  was 
born  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  about  the  25th  of  May,  1849.  Shut  out 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  external  w’orld  but  such 
as  could  be  acquired  by  hearing  and  by  touch,  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  be  open  to  jyid  occupied  hv 
touch  and  sound.  No  matter  what  its  character  ; 
the  moan  of  pain,  the  cry  of  anger,  the  harsh  grating 
of  the  corn-sbeller,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
soft  breathings  of  the  flute,  all  were  music  to  him. 

Before  he  was  two  years  of  age  Blind  Tom  sung 
every  thing  he  heard.  When  the  young  ladies  of 
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f the  family,  upon  their  return  from  school,  sat  upon 
the  steps  and  sung,  Tom  came  and  sung  with  them ; 
and  such  were  the  facility  and  correctness  with 
which  he  took  up  the  air,  that  they  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  did  not  have  to  learn  the 
tune,  but  that  upon  hearing  the  first  note  he  knew 
intuitively  the  balance.  Soon  without  knowing, 
but  from  the  promptings  of  nature,  that  there  was 
any  such  thing,  he  began  to  sing  seconds. 

At  about  four  years  of  age  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a piano  for  the  first  time.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
instrument  he  was  amusing  himself  as  usual  in  the 
yard.  The  first  touch  of  the  keys  brought  him  into 
the  parlor , he  was  permitted  to  run  his  fingers  over 
tjjn  keys  simply  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  to  in- 
dulge his  propensity  to  make  a noise ; this  luxury 
he  enjoyed  occasionally  only,  as  lie  could  chance  to 
find  the  parlor  empty  and  the  piano  open.  Very 
soon,  however,  between  midnight  and  day,  he  found 
his  way  into  the  parlor,  the  piano  having  been  left 
open,  and  the  young  ladies  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  cf  the  instrument.  To  their  astonishment 
they  heard  Tom  playing  one  of  their  pieces ; and 
the  coming  of  morning  found  him  still  at  the  piano. 
After  this  he  was  allowed  to  play  occasionally,  and 
his  powers  were  so  rapidly  and  so  astonishingly  de- 
veloped that  in  a little  time  he  was  permitted  to  go 
to  the  piano  at  his  pleasure.  From  that  day  he  has 
played  every  thing  he  has  heard.  He  is  still  develop- 
ing new  and  startling  powers,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  heretofore  unknown  to  the  musical  world, 
and  the  possession  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
vouchsafed  by  the  power  of  God  to  Tom  alone. 

Seventeen  teachers  of  music  in  Philadelphia 
spontaneously  testify  over  their  own  signatures  as 
follows : 

“ The  undersigned  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  these 
immense  results  upon  any  hypothesis  growing  out  of  tlio 
known  laws  of  art  and  science.  In  the  numerous  tests  to 
which  Tom  was  subjected  in  our  presence,  or  by  us,  he  in- 
varinhly  came  off  triumphant.  Whether  in  deciding  the 
pitch  or  component  parts  of  Chorda  the  most  difficult  and 
dissonant,  whether  in  repeating  witli  correctness  and  pre- 
cision any  pieces,  written  or  impromptu,  played  to  him 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  whether  in  his  improvisations 
or  performances  of  compositions  by  Tiialbebg,  Gott- 
6CHALK,  Asoiiee,  Verdi,  and  others — in  fact,  under  every 
form  of  musical  examination  (and  the  experiments  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate),  he  showed  a power  and  capacity 
ranking  him  among  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  re- 
corded in  musical  history.” 

Blind  Tom  plays  with  wonderful  effect  some 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  One  of  these  he 
composed  when  he  was  not  yet  five  years  old.  It 

#was  immediately  after  a storm,  and  lie  called  it, 
“What  the  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the  rain  said 
to  him.”  Another  he  composed  after  hearing  the 
various  excited  accounts  of  the  first  Bull  Run  bat- 
tle. The  imitation  of  the  setting  out  and  approach 
of  both  armies,  the  skirmishing,  the  fight,  the  whis- 
tle announcing  the  approach  of  Kirby  Smith’s  re- 
inforcements, and  the  terrible  retreat,  is  -wonder- 
ful, and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 
He  plays  a variety  of  the  most  difficult  music  of  the 
great  authors,  with  a delicacy  of  touch  and  a power 
of  expression  such  as  is  rarely  heard.  Blind  Tom, 
we  are  informed,  goes  to  Europe  in  Spring. 


SKATING  IN  CHICAGO. 

Other  cities  besides  New  York  have  their  skat- 
ing ponds,  though  they  do  not  rival  in  size  our  Cen- 
tral Park  lakes.  We  give  on  page  93  a represent- 
ation of  the  interior  of  the  “ Great  Skating  Rink” 
at  Chicago.  This  is  the  largest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  covering  18,100  square  feet  of 
Surface.  Here  are  daily  and  nightly  congregated 
the  elite  of  the  City  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  scene  rep- 
resented by  our  artist  when  the  waltzers  are  in  mo- 
tion and  the  fancy  skaters  are  showing  their  skill, 
all  under  a flood  of  light  from  reflectors  above,  is 
brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
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THE  DEAD  LETTER. 


A NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 
m lkttek. 

I Paused  suddenly  In  my  work.  Over  a year’s  expe- 
rience in  the  Dead  Letter  office  had  given  a meciwnical 
rn  nidify  to  uiy  movements  in  opening,  noting,  and  classi- 
fying tae  contents  of  the  bundles  before  me  ; and,  so  far 
from  there  being  any  thing  exciting  to  the  curiosity  or 
interesting  to  the  mind  in  the  employment,  it  was  of  the 
most  monotonous  character. 

The  letter  which  I held  in  my  paralyzed  fingers  when 
:ht^  so  abruptly  ceased  their  dextrous  movements  was 
contained  in  a closely-sealed  envelilpe,  yellowed  by  time, 
ind  directed  in  a p-culiar  hand  to  “ John  Owen,  Peekskill, 
Sow  York,”  and  the  date  on  the  stamp  was  “ October  18, 
1557” — making  the  letter  two  years  old.  I know  not  what 
magnetism  passed  from  it,  putting  me,  as  the  spiritualists 
say,  en  rapport  with  it : I had  not  yet  cut  the  lappet,  and 
the  only  tiling  I co  ild  fix  upon  as  the  cause  of  my  attrac. 
tion  was  that  at  the  date  indicated  on  the  envelope  I had 
be-  n a resident  of  Blankville,  twenty  miles  from  Peeks- 
klll— and  something  about  that  date ! 

Yet  this  was  no  excuse  for  my  agitation : I was  not  of 
an  inquisitive  disposition;  nor  did  “John  Owen”  belong 
to  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance.  I sat  there  with  such 
a strange  expression  upon  mj  face  that  one  of  my*fellows, 
remarking  my  mood,  exclaimed,  jestingly, 

“What  is  it,  Redfield?  A check  for  a hundred  thou, 
sand?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know;  I- haven’t  opened  it,”  I an- 
swered at  random ; and  with  this  I cut  the  wrapper,  im- 
pelled by  some  strongly-defined,  irresistible  influence  to 
read  the  time-stained  sheet  inclosed.  It  ran  in  this  wise : 

“ Dear  Sib,— It’s  too  bad  to  disappoint  you.  Could  not 
execute  your  order,  as  every  body  concerned  will  discover. 
What  a charming  day ! — good  for  taking  a picture.  That 
old  friend  I introduced  you  to  won't  tell  tales,  and  you 
had  not  better  bother  yourself  to  visit  him.  The  next 
time  you  fiud  yourself  in  his  anus  don’t  feel  in  his  left- 
hand  pocket  for  the  broken  tooth-pick  which  I lent  him. 
He  is  welcome  to  it.  If  you’re  at  the  place  of  payment  I 
sha’n't  be  there,  not  having  fulfilled  the  order,  and  having 
given  up  my  emigration  project,  much  against  my  will; 
so  govern  yourself  accordingly.  Sorry  your  prospects  are 
so  poor,  and  believe  me,  with  the  greatest  possible  esteem, 
“ Your  disappointed  Negotiator." 

To  explain  why  this  brief  epistle,  neither  lucid  nor  in- 
teresting in  itself,  should  affect  me  ns  it  did,  I must  go 
back  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVENTS  OF  A NIGHT. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a cloudy,  windy  autumn 
day,  that  I left  the  office  of  John  Argyll,  Esq.,  in  liis  com- 
pany, to  take  tea  and  spend  the  evening  in  his  family.  I 
wns  a law-student  in  the  office,  and  was  favored  with  more 
than  ordinary  kindness  by  him  on  account  of  a friendship 
which  had  existed  between  him  and  my  deceased  father. 
This  being  Saturday,  I was  expected  to  go  home  with  him 
and  stay  over  Sunday  if  I liked. 

We  quickened  our  steps  as  a few  large  drops  were  sprin- 
kled over  us  out  of  the  darkening  clouds.  * 

Entering  the  parlors,  we  found  no  one  but  James,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Argyll,  a young  man  of  about  my  own  age, 
lounging  upon  a sofa, 

“ Where  are  the  girls  ?” 

“They  haven’t  descended  from  the  heavenly  regions 
yet,  uncle.” 

“ Dressing  themselves  to  death,  I expect : it’s  Saturday 
evening,  I remember,"  Bmiled  the  indulgent  father,  pass- 
ing on  Into  the  library. 

I sat  down  by  the  west  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
coming  storm.  I did  not  like  James  Argyll  much,  nor  he 
me ; so  that,  as  much  as  we  were  thrown  together,  our  in- 
tercourse continued  constrained.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, be  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  persisting  in  talking 
on  all  kinds  of  indifferent  subjects  despite  of  my  brief  re- 
plies. I was  wondering  when  Eleanor  would  make  her 
appearance. 

At  last  she  came.  I heard  her  silk  dress  rustle  down 
the  stairs,  and  my  eyes  were  upon  her  when  she  entered 
the  room.  She  was  dressed  with  unusual  care,  and  her 
face  wore  a brilliant,  expectant  smile.  The  smile  was  for 
neither  of  us.  Perhaps  James  thought  of  it ; I am  sure  I 
did,  with  secret  suffering— with  a sharp  pang  which  I was 
ashamed  of,  and  fonglit  inwardly  to  conquer. 

Presently  she  came  to  the  window,  and  as  she  stood  by 
my  side  a burst  of  glory  streamed  through  the  fast-closing 
clouds,  enveloping  her  in  a golden  atmosphere,  tinting  her 
black  hair  with  purple,  flushing  her  clear  cheeks  and  the 
pearls  about  her  throat.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose  she 
wore  on  her  breast  mingled  with  the  light.  For  a moment 
I was  thrilled  and  overpowered ; but  the  dark-blue  eyes 
were  not  looking  on  me : they  were  regading  the  weather. 

“ How  provoking  that  *it  should  rain  to-night  1"  she 
said ; and  as  the  slight  cloud  ot  vexation  swept  over  her 
fnoe  the  blackness  of  night  closed  over  the  gleam  of  sunset 
so  suddenly  that  we  could  hardly  discern  tqch  other. 

“ The  rain  will  not  keep  Moreland  away,’’  I answered. 

“ Of  course  not;  but  I don’t  want  him  to  get  wet  walk- 
ing up  from  the  d6pAt ; and  Billy  1ms  put  up  the  carriage 
in  vit  w of  the  storm.” 

At  that  moment  a -wild  gust  of  wind  smote  the  house  so 
that  it  sliook,  and  the  rain  came  down  with  a roar  that 
was  deafening.  Eleanor  rung  for  lights. 

For  the  next  half  hour  the  rain  came  down  in  wide 
sheets,  flapping  against  the  windows,  as  the  wind  blew  it 
hither  and  thitiier.  James  continued  at  the  Piano,  and 
Elennor  moved  restlessly  about,  stealing  glances  now  and 
tnca  at  her  tiny  watch. 

All  at  once  there  occurred  one  of  those  pauses  which 
precede  the  fresh  outbreaking  of  a storm.  As  if  startled 
by  the  sudden  lull,  James  Argyll  paused  In  his  playing. 
Just  then  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  pierced  the 
silence  with  more  than  usual  power,  ns  the  evening  train 
swept  around  the  curve  of  the  hill  not  a quarter  of  a mile 
away,  and  rushed  on  into  the  dopdt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  village. 

Elennor,  with  maiden  artifice,  took  up  a book,  and  com- 
posed herself  to  pretend  to  read ; she  would  not  have  her 
lover  to  know  that  she  had  been  so  restless  while  await- 
ing his  coming.  Only  Mary  fluttered  about  like  a hum- 
ming-bird, diving  into  the  sweets  of  things,  the  music, 
the  flowers,  whatever  had  honey  in  it,  and  teasing  me  in 
the  Intervals. 

I have  said  that  I loved  Eleanor.  I did,  secretly,  in 
silence  and  regret,  against  my  judgment  and  will,  and  be- 
cause I could  not  help  it.  I was  quite  certain  that  James 
loved  her  also,  and  I felt  sorry  for  him ; sympathy  was 
tanght  me  by  my  own  sufferings,  though  I had  never  felt 
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attracted  toward  his  character.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  sullen  in  temper,  as  well  as  selfish;  and  then 
again  I reproached  myself  for  uncharitableness ; it  might 
have  been  his  circumstances  which  rendered  him  morose 
—he  was  dependent  upon  his  uncle— and  his  unhappiness 
which  made  him  appear  unamiable. 

I loved,  without  a particle  of  hope.  Eleanor  was  en- 
gaged to  a young  gentleman  in  every  way  worthy  of  her; 
of  fine  demeanor,  high  social  position,  and  unblemished 
morul  character.  As  much  as  her  many  admirers  may 
have  envied  Henry  Moreland,  they  could  not  dislike  him. 
To  see  the  young  couple  together  was  to  feel  that  theirs 
would  be  one  of  those  “matches  made  in  heaven’.’— in 
age,  character,  worldly  circumstances,  beauty,  and  culti- 
vation there  was  a rare  correspondence. 

Mr.  Moreland  was  engnged  with  his  father  in  a bank- 
ing business  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  owned  a 
summer  villa  in  Blankville,  and  it  had  been  during  his 
weeks  of  summer  idleness  here  that  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Eleanor  Argyll. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  his  business  kept  him  in  the 
city;  ’Rut  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  every  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  spending  Sabbatti  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Argyll,  the  marriage  which  was  to  terminate  a betrothal 
of  nearly  two  years  being  now  not  very  far  away.  On 
her  nineteenth  birthday,  which  came  in  December,  Elea- 
nor was  to  be  married. 

Despite  the  watching  and  waiting,  young  Moreland  did 
not  arrive  that  night.  Eleanor  endeavored  to  conceal  her 
disappointment  under  a pretence  of  gayety,  and  we  passed 
a merry,  if  not  a happy  evening,  it  waS  late  when  we 
retired.  I never  heard  it  rain  as  it  did  that  night ; the 
water  came  down  in  solid  masses,  and,  occasionally,  the 
wind  shook  the  Btrong  mansion  as  if  it  were  a child. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  the  following  morning,  the 
servant  brought  in  a message  from  a man  at  the  door, 
who  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Argyll  in  haste— who  wag  sojne- 
what  surprised  at  the  summons,  this  being  Sunday.  He 
went  into  the  hall,  and  two  minutes  later  I also  was  sum- 
moned. The  news  which  awaited  me  was  this : Henry 
Moreland  was  dead.  His  body  had  been  found  on  the 
road  shortly  after  daybreak,  and  had  been  taken  into  the 
hotel  by  the  railroad  depot. 

“ They  wart  you  to  come  down  to  the  inquest,”  said 
the  messenger;  “they  think  it’s  a fit;  there’s  no  mark 
of  any  thing.” 

Mr.  Argyll  and  I looked  at  each  other.  Our  first 
thought  wag  of  Eleanor.  He  gave  the  frightened  serv- 
ant, who  had  overheard  what  was  said,  strict  orders  to 
admit  no  one  until  our  return,  nor  permit  any  one  to  ap- 
proach Miss  Argyll,  and  not  to  breathe  a word  of  what  he 
knew  to  any  one  in  the  house. 

Hastening  to  the  hotel,  already  surrounded  by  many 
people,  we  found  the  distressing  message  too  true.  Upon 
a lounge,  in  & private  sitting-room,  lay  the  body  of  Hen- 
ry Moreland  1 The  coroner  and  a couple  of  physicians 
liad  already  arrived.  It  was  tm..  "rinion  that  he  had 
died  from  natural  causes,  as  there  ‘he  least  evi- 

dence of  violence  to  be  seen.  The  face  whc  - ant  as 
in  slumber ; we  could  hardly  believe  him  deu^  il  we 
touched  the  icy  forehead,  about  which  the  thick  ringlets 
of  brown  hair  clung,  saturated  with  rain. 

u What's  this  V'  exclaimed  one,  as  we  began  to  relieve 
the  corpse  of  its  wet  garments,  for  the  purpose  of  a far- 
ther examination.  It  was  stab  in  the  back.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood — only  a small  triangular  hole  in  the  cloak, 
through  the  other  clothing,  into  the  body.  The  investi- 
gation soon  revealed  the  nature  of  the  death-wound  ; it 
had  been  given  by  a fine,  sharp  dirk  or  stiletto.  So  firm 
and  forcible  bad  been  the  blow  that  it  had  pierced  the 
lung  and  struck  the  rib  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
blade  of  the  weapon,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
the  point  of  which  was  found  in  the  wound.  Death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  The  victim  had  fallen  forward 
upon  his  face,  bleeding  inwardly,  which  accounted  for  no 
blood  having  been  at  first  perceived ; and  as  he  had  fall- 
en, so  he  had  lain  through  all  the  drenching  storm  of  that 
miserable  night.  When  discovered  by  the  first  passer- 
by, after  daylight,  he  was  lying  on  the  path,  by  the  side 
of  the  street  which  led  up  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Argyll’s, 
his  traveling-bag  by  his  side,  his  face  to  the  ground.  The 
bag  was  not  touched,  neither  the  watch  and  money  on  his 
person,  making  it  evident  that  robbery  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  murderer. 

A stab  in  the  back,  in  the  double  darkness  of  night  and 
storm!  What  enemy  had  Henry  Moreland,  to  do  this 
deed  upon  him  ? 

It  is  useless  now  to  repeat  all  the  varying  conjectures 
rising  in  our  minds,  or  which  continued  to  engross  the 
entire  community  for  weeks  thereafter.  It  became  nt 
once  the  favorite  theory  of  many  that  young  Moreland 
had  perished  by  a stroke  intended  for  some  other  person. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  news  swept  through  the  village 
like  a whirlwind,  destroying  the  calmness  of  that  jjabbath 
morning,  tossing  the  minds  of  people  more  fearfully  than 
the  material  tempest  had  tossed  the  frail  leaves.  Mur- 
der! and  such  a murder  in  such  a place!—  not  twenty 
rods  from  the  busiest  haunts  of  men,  on  a peaceful  street 
—sudden,  sure,  unprovoked  I People  looked  behind  them 
as  they  walked,  hearing  the  assassin’s  step  in  every  rus- 
tle of  the  breeze.  Murder ! — the  far-away,  frightful  idea 
had  suddenly  assumed  a real  shape— it  seemed  to  have 
stalked  through  the  town,  entering  each  dwelling,  stand- 
ing by  every  hearth-stone. 

While  the  inquest  was  proceeding,  Mr.  Argyll  and  my- 
self were  thinking  more  of  Eleanor  than  of  her  murdered 
lover. 

“ This  is  wretched  business,  Richard,’’  said  the  father. 
“ 1 am  so  nnnerved  I can  do  nothing.  Will  you  tele- 
graph to  his  parents  for  me?’ 

His  parents — here  was  more  misery.  I had  not  thought 
of  them.  I wrote  out  the  dreadful  message  which  it 
ought  to  have  melted  the  wires  with  pity  to  carry. 

“ And  now  -you  must  go  to  Eleanor.  She  must  not 
hear  it  from  strangers;  and  I can  not — Richard! — you 
will  tell  her,  will  you  not  ? I will  follow  you  home  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  I have  made  arrangements  to  have 
poor  Henry  bronght  to  our  house  when  the  Inquest  is 
over.” 


CHAPTER  IH. 

THE  FIGURE  BENEATH  THE  TREES. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  body  could  be 
removed  from  the  hotel  where  the  coroner’s  inquest  was 
held.  I asked  James  to  go  with  me  and  attend  upon  its 
conveyance  to  Mr.  Argyll's.  He  declined,  upon  the  plea 
of  being  too  much  unstrung  to  go  out 

As  the  sad  procession  reached  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  mansion  with  its  burden,  I observed,  in  the  midst  of 
several  who  had  gathered  about,  a woman,  whose  face, 
even  in  that  time  of  preoccupation,  arrested  my  attention. 
It  was  that  of  a girl,  young  and  handsome,  though  now 
thin  and  deadly  pale,  with  a wild  look  in  her  black  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  shrouded  burden  with  more 
than  awe  and  curiosity. 

I know  not  yet  why  I remarked  her  so  particularly ; 
why  her  Btrange  face  made  such  an  impression  on  me. 


Once  she  started  toward  us,  and  then  shrunk  back  again. 
By  her  dress  and  general  appearance  she  might  have  been 
a shop-girl.  I had  never  seen  her  before. 

“ That  girl,”  said  a gentleman  by  my  side,  “ acts  queer- 
ly.  And,  come  to  think,  she  was  on  the  train  from  New 
York  yesterday  afternoon.  Not  the  one  ‘poor  Moreland 
*came  in ; the  one  before.  I was  on  board  myself,  and  no- 
ticed her  particularly  as  she  sat  lacing  me.  She  seemed 
to  have  some  trouble  on  her  mind.” 

I seldom  forget  faces,  and  I never  forgot  hers. 

“ I will  trace  her  out,”  was  my  mental  resolve. 

We  passed  on  into  the  house,  and  deposited  our  charge 
in  the  back  parlor.  I thought  of  Eleanor,  as  she  had 
walked  this  room  just  twenty-four  hours  ago,  a brilliant 
vision  of  love  and  triumphant  beauty.  Ay ! twenty-four 
hours  ago  this  clay  before  me  was  as  resplendent  with  life, 
as  eager,  as  glowing  with  the  hope  of  the  soul  within  it! 
Now,  all  the  hours  of  time  would  never  restore  the  tenant 
to  his  teuemeut.  Who  had  dared  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  unlawfully  and  with  violence  eject- 
ing this  human  soul  from  its  house! 

I shuddered  as  I asked  myself  the  question.  Somewhere 
must  be  lurking  a guilty  creature,  with  a heart  on  fire 
from  the  flames  of  hell,  with  which  it  had  put  itself  in 
contact. 

Then  my  heart  stood  still  within  me— all  but  the  family 
had  been  banished  from  the  apartment — her  father  was 
leading  in  Eleanor.  With  a slow  step,  clinging  to  his  arm, 
she  entered ; but  as  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
rigid  outlines  lying  there  beneath  the  funeral  pall,  site 
sprang  forward,  casting  lverself  upon  her  lover's  corpse. 
Before,  site  had  been  silent ; now  began  a murmur  of  woe 
so  heart-rending  that  we  who  listened  wished  ourselves 
deaf  before  our  ears  had  heard  tones  and  sentences  which 
could  never  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  useless  for  me,  a 
man,  with  a man’s  language  and  thoughts,  to  attempt  to 
repeat  what  this  broken-hearted  woman  said  to  her  dead 
lover. 

~ It  was  not  herwords  so  much  as  it  was  her  pathetic  tones. 

She  talked  to  him  as  if  he  were  alive  and  could  hear  her- 
She  was  resolved  to  make  him  hear  and  feel  her  love 
through  the  dark  death  which  was  between  them. 

“ Ah,  Henry,”  she  said,  in  a low,  caressing  tone,  press- 
ing back  the  curls  from  his  forehead  with  her  hand,  “your 
hair  is  wet  still.  To  think  that  you  should  lie  out  there 
all  night— all  night — on  the  ground  in  the  rain,  and  I not 
k*ow  of  it  l I,  to  be  sleeping  in  my  warm  bed — actually 
sleeping,  and  you  lying  out  in  the  storm,  dead.  That  is 
the  strangest  tiling ! that  makes  me  wonder — to  think  I 
could  l Would  you  guess,  I was  vexed  at  you  last  even- 
ing because  you  didn’t  come  ? It  was  that  made  me  so 
gay— not  because  I was  happy.  Vexed  at  you  for  not  com- 
ing, when  you  could  not  come  because  you  were  dead !” 
and  she  laughed. 

As'  that  soft,  dreadful  laughter  thrilled  through  the 
room,  with  a groan  Mr.  Argyll  arose  and  went  out;  he 
could  bear  no  more.  Disturbed  with  a fear  that  her  rea- 
son was  shaken,  I spoke  with  Mary,  and  we  two  tried  to 
lift  her  up,  and  persuade  her  out  of  the  room. 

“Oh,  don’t  try  to  get  me  away  from  him  again,”  she 
pleaded,  with  a quivering  smile  which  made  us  sick. 
“Don’t  be  troubled,  Henry.  I’m  not  going— I'm  not  /” 

The  kisses;  the  light,  gentle  touches  of  his  hands  and 
forehead,  as  if  she  might  hurt  him  witli  the  caresses  which 
she  could  not  withhold ; the  intent  look  which  continual- 
ly watched  him  as  if  expecting  an  answer,  the  miserable 
smile  upon  her  white  face— these  were  things  .which  haunt- 
ed tho-6  who  saw  them  through  many  a future  slumber. 

“ You  will  not  say  you  forgive  me  for  singing  last  night. 
You  don’t  say  a word  to  me — because  you  are  dead — that’s 
it — because  you  are  dead — murdered !” 

The  echo  of  her  own  last  word  recalled  her  wandering 
reason. 

“My  God!  murdered!”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  rising 
to  her  full  height,  with  an  awful  air ; “ who  do  you  sup- 
pose did  it  ?” 

Her  cousin  was  standing  near;  her  eyes  fell  upon  him 
as  she  asked  the  question.  The  look,  the  manner,  were 
too  much  for  his  already  overwrought  sensibility;  he 
shrunk  away,  caught  my  arm,  and  sunk  down  insensible. 

I did  not  wonder.  We  all  of  us  felt  as  if  we  could  endure 
no  more. 

• 

The  arrival  of  the  relatives  was  the  last  scene  in  the 
tragedy  of  that  day.  Unable  to  bear  more  of  it,  I went 
out  in  the  darkness  and  walked  upon  the  lawn.  My  head 
was  hot;  the  cool  air  felt  grateful  to  me;  1 leaned  long 
upon  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  whose  dark  shadow  shut  out  the 
starlight  from  about  me ; thought  was  busy  with  recent 
events.  Who  was  the  murderer  f The  question  revolved 
in  my  brain,  coming  uppermost  evei’y  other  moment,  as 
certainly  as  the  turning  of  a wheel  brings  a certain  point 
again  and  again  to  the  top.  My  training' as  a student  of 
law  helped  my  mind  to  fix  upon  every  slightest  circum- 
stance which  might  hold  a suspicion. 

As  I stood  there  in  silence  and  darkness,  pondering  the 
matter,  I heard  a light  rustle  of  the  dry  leaves  upon  the 
ground,  and  felt,  rather  titan  saw,  a figure  pass  me.  I 
might  have  thought  it  one  of  the  servants,  were  it  not  for 
the  evident  caution  of  its  movements.  Presently,  where 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  less  thick,  I detected  a per- 
son stealing  toward  the  house.  As  she  passed  before  a 
lighted  window  1 saw  that  it  was  the  woman  whose  strange 
conduct  at  the  gate  had  attracted  my  attention.  With 
hovering  steps  she  approached  the  west  side  of  the  man- 
sion, and  crouched  down  under  one  of  the  windows  from 
which  the  solemn  glow  of  the  deatb-candles  shone.  Here 
she  remained  more  than  an  hour,  I watching  her,  and  per- 
plexing myself  with  vain  conjectures.  I could  not  help 
connecting  her  with  the  murder  or  with  the  victim.  At 
last  she  arose,  lingered,  went  away,  passing  near  me  again 
with  that  soft,  rustling  step.  As  she  went  out  the  gate  I 
stood  behind  a tree,  lest  site  should  look  back  and  discern 
me;  then  I followed  her,  in  the  shadow  of  the  fence,  to- 
ward a more  crowded  and  poorer  part  of  the  village,  where 
she  went  down  a side  street,  and  disappeared  in  a tene- 
ment house,  the  entrance-hall  of  which  was  open.  As  I 
came  up  the  walk  on  my  return,  I met  James  Argyll  in 
the  avenue,  near  the  front  portico. 

“ Oh,  is  it  you  ?’  he  exclaimed,  after  I had  spoken  to 
him.  “I— I — •”  stammering,  and  with  a hollow  voice. 
“The  fact  is,  you  frightened  me.  Where  have  you  been 
at  this  hour,  Richard?’’ 

“Walking  in  the  cool  air.  The  house  smothered  me.” 

“ And  me,  too.  P.ve  just  come  out  to  get  a breath  of  air. 
Do  you  know  that  it  is  midnight 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MORELAND  VILLA. 

Several  minor  circumstances  prevented  my  going  in 
search  of  the  woman  who  had  excited  my  suspicions  on  the 
previous  day  until  about  nine  o’clock  of  the  morning,  when 
I engaged  an  officer,  and  we  two  went  quietly,  without 
communicating  our  plans  to  any  one  else,  to  the  tenement 
house  before  spoken  of. 

Although  Blankville  was  not  a large  village,  there  was 
in  it,  as  in  nearly  every  town  blessed  with  a railroad  de- 
p6t,  a shabby  quarter  where  the  rougher  portion  of  its 
working  people  lived.  The  house  stood  in  this  quarter. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  thousand  questions  and 
answers  between  us  and  our  Irish  friends,  by  which  we 
gained  all  the  information  at  present  avail:,  bl- . In  one 
thing  we  were  disappointed.  The  bird  had  flown.  Hut 
we  learned  her  name — Leesy  Sullivan.  Her  aunt  occu- 
pied a room  iu  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  sup- 
posing we  came  to  employ  hbr  neice  to  do  route  sewing  (a 
role  of  the  officer’s),  gave  us  information  willingly.  Leesy 
had  formerly  sewed  in  the  village;  hud  worked  for  the 
Morelands  when  they  were  at  their  villa  in  the  summer. 
About  a year  since  her  health  had  failed ; .she  was  threat- 
ened with  consumption ; and  hoping  change  of  air  would 
do  her  good,  she  had  gone  to  the  city,  and  got  a ph  ce  to 
do  fine  work  in  a fancy  store.  Once  in  a while  she  came 
home  Saturday,  and  staid  over  Sunday ; sh  had  done  so 
this  last  Saturday,  and  lmd  returned  to  New  York  by  the 
six  o’clock  morning  train— “ Though,  (‘ear  knows,  she 
wa’n’t  fit  to  stir  the  step,  for  she  g A,  awful  wet  cornin’  up 
from  tlie  depot  that  evenin' ; and  the  shock  o’  the  murder 
n xt  day  had  upset  her  entirely ; she’d  fainted  dead  away 
when  she  lieerd  it.  And  no  wonder;  for  the  Morelands— 
.the  young  man  and  all— had  alius  been  kind  to  her,  and 
good  pay ;’’  adding,  “ and  have  they  heerd  any  thing  of 
the  murderer?” 

We  responded  that  nothing  had  been  learned,  and  de- 
scending to  the  street,  it  was  arranged,  as  we  walked 
along,  that  the  offic.  r should  go  to  New  York,  and  put 
some  detective  there  on  the  track  of  Leesy  Sullivan.  1 In- 
formed my  companion  of  the  discrepancy  between  her  ao- 
tunl  arrival  in  town  and  iur  appearance  at  her  aunt’s. 
Either  the  woman  had  purposely  deceived  us,  or  her  i iece 
had  not  gone  home  for  a good  many  hours  after  landing  at 
Blankville.  I went  with  him  to  the  depot,  where  we  made 
a few  inquiries  which  convinced  us  that  she  had  arrived 
on  Saturday  morning,  had  sat  an  hour  or  two  in  the  lady's 
room,  and  then  gone  away  up  town. 

There  was  sufficient  to  justify  our  looking  further.  I 
took  from  my  own  pocket  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  officer,  as  well  as  to  interest  the  New  York  detective, 
adding  that  liberal  rewards  were  about  to  be  offered,  and 
waited  until  I saw  him  depart  on  his  errand. 

When  he  left  me,  led  by  some  “spirit  in  my  feet,”  I 
turned  toward  Moreland  Villa,  which  lay  about  a mile  out 
of  the  village  proper.  My  remedy  for  mental  aliments 
was  a long  and  vigorous  walk,  and  this  day  I stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  p ace  had  never  looked  more  beautiful  to  me 
thau  it  did  on  tills  occasion.  As  I approached  the  house 
by  tile  garden,  I came  nearly  upon  the  poriico  which  ex- 
tended across  its  western  front  before  I perceived  that  it 
was  occupied.  Sitting  on  its  outer  edge,  with  one  arm 
half  wound  around  one  of  its  pillars,  I beheld  the  sewing- 
girl  after  whom  I had  dispatched  an  officer  to  New  York. 
She  did  not  perceive  me,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  fallen  under  my 
suspicion. 

It  was  a face  made  to  express  passion.  And,  although 
the  only  passion  expressed  now  was  that  of  despair,  so  in- 
tense that  it  grew  like  apatiiy,  I could  easily  see  how  the 
rounded  chin  and  full  lips  could  melt  into  softer  moods. 
The  forehead  was  rather  low,  but  fair,  consorting  with  the 
oval  of  the  cheek  and  chin ; the  brows  dark  and  rather 
heavy.  I remembered  the  wild  black  eyes  which  I had 
seen  the  previous  day,  and  could  guess  at  their  hidden 
fires. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I could  see  those  eyes  before  she 
was  conscious  of  observance,  I could  tell  whether  there 
was  guilt,  or  only  sorrow  in  her  heart;  therefore  I re- 
raained-tjuiet,  waiting.  But  I had  mistaken  my  powers, 
or  the  eyes  overbore  them.  When  she  did  lift  them,  as  a 
steamer  came  puffing  around  the  base  of  the  mountain 
which  ran  down  into  the  river  at  the  east,  and  then  sud- 
denly encountered  mine,  where  I stood  not  ten  feet  from 
her,  I saw  only  black,  unfathomable  depths,  pouring  out  a 
trouble  so  intense  that  my  own  gaze  dropped  beneath 
their  power. 

She  did  not  start  upon  observing  me,  which,  as  I thought, 
a guilty  peison,  buried  in  self-accusing  reveries,  would 
have  done — it  seemed  only  slowly  to  penetrate  her  con- 
sciousness that  a stranger  was  Confronting  her.  When  I 
raised  my  eyes,  which  had  sunk  beneath  the  intensity  of 
hers,  she  was  moving  rapidly  away  toward  the  western 
gate. 

“Miss  Sullivan,  you  have  forgotten  your  bonnet.’’ 

With  a woman's  instinct  she  put  up  her  hand  to  smooth 
her  disordered  hair,  came  slowly  back,  and  took  the  bon- 
net which  I extended  toward  her,  without  speaking.  I 
hesitated  what  move  to  make  next.  I wished  to  address 
her— she  was  here,  in  my  grasp,  and  I ought  to  satisfy 
myself,  as  far  as  possible,  about  the  suspicions  which  I 
had  conceived.  Yet  for  the  life  of  me  I could  not  detain 
her.  She  had  reached  the  gate  and  gone  forth  into  the 
road  while  I was  trying  to  decide  what  it  would  be  beet 
to  do.  She  did  not  return  toward  the  village;  as  if  con- 
scious of  impending  danger,  she  fled  away,  with  a rapid 
step,  over  the  hills. 

Within  two  minutes  the  gardener’s  wife  came  up  the 
road  to  the  gate.  She  had  been  down  to  visit  the  corpse 
of  her  young  master;  her  eyes  were  red  witli  weeping. 
She  was  an  American  woman,  in  whose  discretion  I bad 
sufficient  faith  to  confide  to  her  the  visit  of  the  sewing-girl 
to  the  premises,  telling  her  if  that  person  came  to  the 
place  again  to  report  the  fact  to  me. 

When  I reached  the  office,  on  my  homeward  route,  I 
went  in.  Mr.  Argyll  was  there  alone,  ills  head  leaning  on 
his  hand,  his  face  anxious  and  worn,  his  brow  contracted 
in  deep  thought.  As  soon  as  I came  in  he  sprung  up, 
closed  the  outer  door,  and  said  to  me.  in  a low  voice : 

“Richard,  another  strange  thiDg  has  occurred.” 

{ stared  at  him,  afraid  to  ask  what. 

“I  have  been  robbed  of  two  thousand  dollars.’’ 

“When  and  how?” 

“That  is  what  I do  not  know.  Four  days  ago  I drew 
that  amount  iu  bills  from  the  Park  Bank.  I pineal  it,  in 
a roll,  just  as  I received  it,  in  my  library  desk,  nt  home.  I 
locked  the  desk,  and  have  curried  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
The  desk  has  been  lacked  as  usual,  every  lime  that  I have 
gone  to  it  How  long  the  money  has  been  gone  I can 
not  say ; I never  looked  after  it,  since  planing  it  there, 
until  about  an  hour  ago.  I wanted  some  cash  for  ex- 
penses this  afternoon,  and,  going  for  it,  the  roll  was 
gone.’’ 

“Could  you  Identify  the  money?” 

“ Not  all  of  it.  1 only  remember  that  there  was  one 
five  hundred  dollar  bill,  a fresh  issue  of  the  Park  Bank, 
of  which,  possibly,  they  may  have  the  number.” 

“ Have  you  said  any  thing  to  Jumes  about  your  lose  ?” 

“Not  yet.  You  may  tell  him  when  you  see  him;  and 
do  what  you  can,  Richard,  for  I feel  helpless  as  a 
child.” 

I saw  that  he  was  really  ill,  and  promised  to  do  all  in 
my  power.  As  I expected  to  go  that  afternoon  to  the 
city  with  the  funeral  c -rtege.  I resolved  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  puttiug  the  police  on  the  watch  for  the 
money. 

For  a continuation  of  this  remarkable  story  see  Beadle’  b 
Monthly  for  February,  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all  • 
Book  ellera  and  Newsdealers;  or  sent,  poet-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  Twenty-five  Cents.  Beadle  & Co., 
Publishers,  118  William  Street,  New  Yorfc—Ai>VERTi6«- 

O rigiriial  from 
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Burnett's  Florimel  is  an  exquisite  handker- 
chief perfume. 

Whatever  Dr.  Burnett  makes  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Ills  famous  Cocoaine  for  the  hair  and  his 
flavoring  extracts  sustain  that  reputation.  For 
sale  by  druggists,  grocers,  and  country  dealers. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co-,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Deserved  Compliment. — Dr.  Carnochan,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  surgeons,  in  a letter  indorsing  the  ni- 
trons oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  for  surgical  operations, 
greatly  preferring  it  to  eth(  v or  chloroform,  says,  “ To  Dr. 
Colton  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  the  use  of  this  im- 
portant agent  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.”  Dr.  Colton, 
whose  office  is  at  No.  19  Cooper  Institute,  has  extracted 
teeth  for  over  nine  thousand  persons  (our  foreman  among 
them),  each  of  whom  have  signed  a scroll  in  his  office,  cer- 
tifying that  their  teeth  have  been  drawn  absolutely  with- 
out pain!  — a fact  which  we  take  pleasure  in  making 
known  to  the  public. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 


$5 


IMPROVED 

SEWING  &E 

MACHINE. 


The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
u and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented.  MaifVl, 186  ' ; Improvement  patent- 
ed June  9, 1803.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses.  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  tube  ad  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 
HEM,  RUKFI.E,  8HIKB,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C„  &C. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Faies,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“ For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable ; for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place."—  Qodey'a  Ladies'  Book. 

u With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing."— Meu>  York  Tribum. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  w*ere.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
Inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

. family  gem  sewing  machine  company, 

Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DU.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


touiiMs 


Dr.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


£»fk  PER  DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED.  La- 
dies  and  Gentlemen  in  eveiy  County  in 
the  United  states,  to  sell  the  Ink  Powders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ink  Company.  The  Powder  sells  for  forty  cents  per 
package,  and  will  make  ink  ehough  to  fill  fifty  bottles  of 
the  size  usually  retailed  at  ten  cents  per  bottle.  A smart 
agent  can  sell  a gross  of  it  a day,  and  clear  $27  60.  The 
ink  can  he  made  from  the  powder  in  three  minutes  in 
common  boiling  water.  It  is  a perfect  black  ink,  the  best 
In  the  world.  It  flows  easily,  does  not  corrode  the  pen  a 
particlj,  never  gums  up,  is  not  injured  by  freezing,  and 
its  color  will  last  forever.  Every  family  in  America  will 
buy  it,  as  a package  will  last  a family  for  years,  and  ink 
can  be  made  in  small  quantities,  as  wanted.  With  each 
gi  oss  we  send  a thousand  circulars,  with  testimonials  from 
clergymen,  lawyers,  teachers,  merchants,  commercial  col- 
lege, editors,  &c.,  and  the  agent's  name  on  the  bills. 
Only  one  person  will  be  made  agent  for  a county.  The 
one  first  sending  $30  for  a gross  of  the  powder  will  receive 
it  by  return  express,  together  with  one  thousand  circu- 
lars, and  the  light  to  sell  in  the  county  he  or  she  desig- 
nates. If  otliei'3  send  for  the  same  county,  the  money 
will  be  returned  to  them  free  of  expense.  To  make  sure, 
one  had  better  designate  several  counties,  either  of  which 
he  or  she  will  take.  Send  for  trade-list  and  circulars  if 
you  dare  run  the  risk  of  waiting,  or  send  the  money  for  a 
gross.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  Postmaster, 
Cashiers  of  the  Banks,  or  the  Express  Agents  of  this  city, 
will  show  that  the  business  is  honorably  and  squarely 
conducted.  An  Ink  Powder  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  free  of  charge,  on  the  receipt  of  forty  cents.  Ad- 
dress, writing  your  Dame,  town,  county,  and  state  dis- 
tinctly, AMERICAN  INK  COMPANY, 

♦lan  cheater,  N.  H. 

THOMAS  W.  LANE, 

Clerk  for  the  Company,  and  Special  Agent. 


Brandreths’s  Fills. 

INFLUENZA,  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  when  no  bleeding  is  permit- 
ted, a free  use  of  these  Pills  soon  modifies  the  alarming 
symptoms,  and  perseverance,  according  to  the  directions, 
usually  quickly  cures;  and  certainly  nothing  is  risked  in 
nslng  Brandreth’s  Pills.  For  cold,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
p-.ins  of  the  head,  dizziness,  and  apoplexy,  no  medicine 
can  be  compared  to  them.  In  erysipelas,  fever  and  ague, 
smaU-pox,  and  In  all  the  diseases  of  childhood,  their  use 
insures  a speedy  recovery  of  health.  They  produce  these 
results  simply  by  taking  from  the  blood  its  impurities, 
leaving 

THIS  VITAL  FLUID  FREE 
to  aid  a weak  “ locality”  to  recover  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary “ status”  or  health. 

BRANDRETITS  PILLS  HAVE  AFFINITY  FOR  THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  DISEASE, 

AND  CAUSE  ITS 

CERTAIN  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  BODY. 


THE  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 
Are  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

* Capital,  *2,600,000. 


Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  {hat  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  iu  the  whole  immense 
stock. 


250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Sets 

of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor , fine  plate , valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  BQ-pic- 
ture  morocco  Photograph  Album , valued  at  $ 6;  and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs;  and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what  you  can  get  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; IT  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6 ; 65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $16,  with  & fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  momey,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 

MUJAVIRO 

Is  the  most  delicious  and  lasting  of  all  perfumes.  The 
odor  is  like  a boquet  composed  of  roses,  violets,  jasmine, 
and  heliotrope.  What  can  be  more  fragrant? 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  at  all  fancy  stores. 

Cholera!  Cholera! 

Do  not  die  with  the  Cholera.  Save' your  life.  Dr. 
CHARLES'S  EUROPEAN  CHOLERA  REMEDY  has 
cured  the  worst  cases  from  30  to  60.  Every  body  should 
send  at  once,  and  receive  it  by  return  of  mail ; for  we 
know  not  what  time  it  will  come  upon  us. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  $1  50,  or  six  for  $7.  Address 
all  orders  to  the  Agent. 

CHARLES  L.  BRIGGS,  Agent, 

144  Dqarborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•JT'TTTV  HURRAH  FOR  FUN.  The  Pocket  Pic- 
a Uil  • ture  Gallery.  The  most  laughable  thing 
on  earth.  Over  1000  funny  specimens  of  wit,  humor,  and 
endless  transformations.  Price  only  fifty  cents.  I will 
send  by  mail  postpaid  a beautiful  Military  Album,  with 
24  assorted  portraits  of  our  Union  Generals,  for  50  cents, 
or  $3  per  dozen  to  agents.  Address  all  orders  to 

C.  BRIGGS,  P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SIAMESE  TWINS. 

Two  men  grown  together.  A life  photograph.  Sent  by 
mail  for  35  cents.  Address  G.  BRIGGS, 

P.  O.  Drawer  6308  Chicago,  111. 

THE  CONFESSION 

OF 

Martha  Grinder,  the  Poisoner. 

8vo,  Paper,  25  Cents. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

JOHN  P.  HUNT  & CO.,  Publishers, 

59  Fifth  St,  Mosaic  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

For  sale  by  IIILTON  & CO.  and  AUGUST  BRANTANO, 
New  York,  and  by  dealers  generally. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctlyconstructedonthe  ma-t  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  ai.l  who  have  used  them.  Jnst  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entirely  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMKlil  , & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES  AT  WHOLESALE, 

Suitable  for  speculative  purposes,  at  prices  below  any 
thing  in  the  trade.  Price-List  now  ready.  Sent  on  ap- 
plication. LIONEL  JACOBS,  407  Broadway. 


LADIES,  would  you  preserve  and  improve  the  beauty 
of  your  teeth?  Use  my  IRIS  TOOTH-POWDER. 
By  mail  for  35  cents.  D.  A.  SMITH,  Private  Dentist, 
No.  38  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 


The  Excelsior  Glee-Book. 

A collection  of  the  best  Glees,  Chornses,  and  Operatic 
Gems,  for  Mixed  Voices,  comprising  the  secular  portion 
of  the  popular  “ Chorus  Wreath.”  Every  piece  a stand- 
ard composition.  Neatly  and  durably  bound  in  boards. 
Price  only  $1.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


THE  EVANS  ORIGINAL 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

* (INSTITUTED  by  G.  G.  EVANS  in  1854). 

It  has  outlived  all  Competitors. 

All  books  sold  at  publishers’  retail  prices,  and  a Beauti- 
ful and  Useful  Present,  wofth  from  25  cents  to  100  dollars, 
given  with  each  book. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE. 

Extra  inducements  to  all  persons  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Send  for  the  new  classified  catalogue,  containing  a list 
of  books  in  every  department  of  lit.-raturc,  also  instruc- 
tions for  forming  clubs,  Ac.,  for  the  G.  G.  EVANS  GIFT 
BOOK  STOKE,  628  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Editors  inserting  the  above  will  receive  a handsome 
present  on  receipt  of  their  paper  containing  the  same. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c. , 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

Humbugs  exploded!— Read!— For  $1  per  mail  I will 
send  to  any  address  a recipe,  with  full  instructions,  guar- 
anteed to  cure  in  a few  weeks  the  worst  cases  of  catarrh  in 
the  head  or  bronchial  tubes.  It  has  saved  my  life,  and 
may  yours.  Quit  the  advertised  humbugs,  and  save  your 
money.  It  costs  but  little,  is  easily  procured,  and  is  no 
Humbug.  Address  T.  P.  SYMMES,  No.  152f  Fulton 
Street,  New  York. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face, 

SORE  LIPS,  CHILBLAINS,  &c — HEGEMAN  & CO.’S 
CAMPHOR. ICE  WITH  GLYCERINE  cures  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  immediately,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  the  coldest  weather.  Sold  by  druggists.  Price 
25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  for  35  cents.  HEGEMAN  & CO., 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh's  Serpents,  each  of  which,  when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  eggs  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


Patent  Snap 
and  Catch  ’em 
Fish-Hook.  A 
perfect  trap.  It 
springs  open  in 
the  fish’s  mouth.  Sure  to  bring  the  finny  tribe  to  land. 
Sportsmen  and  boys  all  want  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  a supply  for  spring  trade.  More  agents  wanted.  Send 
30  cts.  and  stamp  for  two  sample  hooks,  terms,  and  trade 
prices.  Address  JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New 
York.  Office,  Room  35. 


(tt>  1 AOO  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 

Ijf>  1 JUU  where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  and  upper  feed. 
W arrant ed  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  $40  which  are  fulbplicensed  by  Uoue,  Wheeler 
<0  Wilson,  Grover  <fc  Baker,  Singer  <5  Co.,  and  Bachelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine. 


Din  those  cases  of  scanty,  retarded  growth  (the 
person  over  19),  the  Balsam  of  the  Tennessee  Swamp 
Shrub  has  been  found  to  excite  the  Beard,  Mustache, 
&c.,  to  a fine  and  vigorous  growth.  (See  Testimo- 
nials.) The  History  and  a small  Sample  of  this 
Balsam  sent  sealed  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 
JOHN  RAWLINS,  815  Broadway,  New  York. 


$10  PER  DAY.  Active,  enterprising  men  wanted  ev- 
ery where  to  sell  an  article  required  by  eveiy  person. 
Useful,  attractive,  and  quick  sale.  Business  honorablf. 
and  profitable.  Full  particulars  and  a sample  sent  free 
by  mail  Address  American  Golden  Pen  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


‘'  Camphor-Ice  with  Glycerin.” 

A certain  and  speedy  cure  for  chapped  hands  and  lips. 
Price  25  cents,  or  sent  by  mail  for  35  cents.  Made  only 
by  W.  F.  M’PHERSON,  S.  E.  Corner  of  Broad  and  Par- 
rish Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Yoii  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  CaU  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Or 
a sample  sent  free  by  mail  for  60c.  that  retails  easily  for  $6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’ t of  following  prices : 
German.  Red  or  brown.  $2  59.  $3,  $4,  $5,  $0,  $.9. 
Double  Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
French.  Blocked  and  lined,  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $(i,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18,  $25.  $.;0,  $35. 
Old  Masters.  Very  fine  tone,  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 
Musical  Instruments  of  every  description  at  lowest 
New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list: 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

•FREDERICK  BLUMK,  208  Bowery. 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &,  CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  *Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


LETTEB. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings,  with  Explanations. 
By  an  Experienced  Nurse  and  Female  Physician. 
Sent  free  in  a Sealed  Envelope  for  25  Cents. 
Address  Mbs.  Dr.  KEWL15I!,  Brooklyn  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


Holiday  Presents. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 

WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARB  TO  GET. 

f SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

each. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches  . A 7u  00 

200  Ladies' Gold  Watches 4”'0 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  0 1 

1000  devolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  dO 

6000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bra<  eleta 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

30  .0  Ladies’ California  Diamond  Rings. .. . 3 00  to  8 00 

8 OO  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
100  0 Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8iH)0  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 6 00  to  1 0 ) 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  !'4  00 

5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  1<>  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

81000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
ono  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mix.  d ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  givitag  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  cne  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5;  65  for  $10;  and  100  for  $!  5. 

Agents  wanted  ev.  ry  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  VOS  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(established  1860). 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  “ Upuam’s  Depilatory  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  8.  C.  H HAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Four  Capital  Hotrols 

BY 

Four  Great  Authors, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


I. 

MISS  MUL0CK  (Mrs.  Craik). 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mulock,  Author  of  “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,”"  Christian’s  Mistake,”  “ A Life  for 
a Life,”  “ Olive,”  “ The  Ogilvies,”  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  59.  (.Vexf  Week.) 

IL 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mrs.  Gabkell,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Cranford,”  “ Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

III. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “ Doctor  Thorne,”  “ Framley  Parsonage,”  “ The 
Small  House  at  Allington,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


* IV. 

J.  SHERIDAN  LE  FANU. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Unde 
Silas,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published : 

BRACKETT’S  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY.  History 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry  from  the  Formation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  1st  of  J une,  1863.  To  which 
is  added  a List  of  all  the  Cavalry  Regiments,  with  the 
Names  of  their  Commanders,  which  have  been  in  the 
United  States  Service  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion. By  Albert  G.  Brackett,  Brevet  Colonel  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth. 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

DRAPER’S  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.  Thoughts  on 
the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  John  William 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Physiology,”  and  a “ History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.”  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  50. 


HARPE  R’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1866. 

TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Chtb  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates:  one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half, $125;  whole  page.  $250.  The  circulation  of  H aRPER’s 
Magazine  is  believed  to  bo  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  iu  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Wirkly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  p*.-  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  Une  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pcj|p6nF,r.s. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MfCHtGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PINE  APPLE  CIDER 

70 WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


B.T.  BABBITTS,  POTASH 
IN  TIN  CANS 
70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


B.T.  BABBITT'S, SALERATUS 
70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


NOW’S  PATENT 


B.T.  BABBITT’S. 

STAR  YEAST  POWDERS 

70  WASHINGTON  ST  NY 


HOU 


PATENT  EXPANDED 

STAR  COLLAR 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


vODONTOLlNlS) 

FOR  THE  TEETH.^ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


UNXJON  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Un- 
cle Silas,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  {S' ext  Week.) 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHINESE:  With  some  Ac- 
count of  their  Religious,  Governmental,  Educational, 
and  Business  Customs  and  Opinions.  With  special  bnt 
not  exclusive  Reference  to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev.  Jrsics 
Doolittle,  Fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  American 
Board.  With  over  150  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes, 
12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $5  00. 

HALF  A MILLION  OF  MONEY.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wabds.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

RICHARD  COBDEN,  the  Friend  of  America  and  Apos- 
tle of  Free  'Trade:  His  Political  Career  and  Public 
Services.  A Biography.  By  John  M ‘Gilchrist.  With 
Ulustrations.  lGmo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  60. 

NOTES  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT:  A Collection  of 
Memorable  Passages  from  the  Discourses  of  HENRY 
WARD  BEECHER.  With  a Sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  the  Lecture-Room.  By  Augusta  Moore.  A New 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  : at  Richmond.  Macon, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
Gddsborough,  and  Andersonville,  during  the  Years 
1864  and  1865.  By  A.  O.  Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  1st 
New  York  Dragoons.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Bevel- 
ed Edges,  $2  00. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “ Doctor  Thorne,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  .MARCH:  Diary  of 
General  Sherman’s  Campaign  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carol inae.  By  Brevet  Major  Georgk  Ward  Nichols, 
Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Sherman.  With  a Colored 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Major-General  Sherman’s  Official  Report  of  his 
Campaign,  and  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Reports, 
<£c.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  00. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER*  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Illustrated  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  50 ; 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 


The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

One  trial  will  prove  that  MARSHALLS  CTLKINL 
CATHOLICON  will  cure  “female  weakness’’  and  “uter- 
ine complaints  of  women;”  together  with  nervousness, 
pains  and  indigestion  connected  with  that  cause.  See 
that  the  seal  of  the  Graefenberg  Company  is  on  every 
bottle.  PRICE  $1  50.  Sold  every  where. 

THE  GRAEFENBERG  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

The  best  pill  for  all  liver  complaints,  biliousness,  and 
indigestion.  Theij  never  gripe,  and  do  not  leave  the  bow- 
els conatiiMted.  PRICE  25  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  DEAL- 
ERS EVERY  WHERE. 


THE  HONEYMOON. 

Glad  to  See  yer  Feed  so  Beautiful,  my  Sweetest: 
“Thank  yer,  my  Dear,’ I’m  doin’  Lovely!” 


\\T ANTED — every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  lie 
V V lost  either  an  Arm  or  Leg— to  engage  in  a profil 
able  business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Sample,  t 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eobksois  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Send  for  our  Measuring  Card,  and 
Take  your  own  measure,  and  we  will  send  a 
PERFECT  FIT. 

575  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  aobnt. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Gaiters,  and  Slippers,  of  every  descrip, 
tlon,  for  ladies,  gents,  boys,  misses,  and  children. 
iV.  B.— LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  CITY. 


JAMES'S  CELEBRATED  LINIMENT 

For  NEURALGIA,  Rill  l MaTI.-M,  and  SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED.  S Astor  Place.  Price  One  Dollar. 


WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL, 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


A certain  cure  for  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Heart  Disease, 
Fainting  Spells,  and  excellent  for  old  people,  as  it  quick- 
ens the  circulation  of  the  Blood. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  with 


SCHSLBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum— all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c,  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


“N.B.”  VALENTINES.  1866. 

STRONG’S  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT, 

Or,  $10,  $20,  $30,  $40,  and  $50  Lots  expressed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  cash.  Send  at  once. 

T.  W.  STRONG,  Valentine  Manufacturer, 

98  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Pure  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready  Soap  Maker.  War- 
ranted double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  u p iu  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  iu  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  fiud  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65, 
CO,  67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Children  die  by  thousands — Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Deu- 
8 km’s  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
-BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


I URIOUS  FASTENERS  for  Ladies  and  Gents.  Sent  for 
' 25  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


felenbcrg  & VaupeFs 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  Bleecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


The  Cheapest  Collar  Ever  Invented, 

Showing  the  embossed  or  printed  stitch  equally  well  o; 
both  sides.  Made  in  white,  fancy  and  printed  stitch. 


If  you  want  healthy  bread,  use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  best  me- 
dicinal Saleratus,  “ Made  from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made 
with  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  com- 
mon salt,  water,  and  flour.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  C4, 65, 
66,67, 68, 69, 70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St-,  New  York. 


adies*  Victoria  Turn-  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Is  made  of  the  best  SpringSteel  Wire,  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  Paper  CMllars,  being  far  superior  to 
elastic  cord  for  holding  ‘Butterflies,’  ‘Uniques,’  ‘Bows,’ 
&c.,  in  place  on  the  shirt  button. 


AVill  make  Light  Biscuit  in  Fifteen  Minutes. 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New, 

Without  Spectacles,  Doctor,  or  Medicine.  Pamphlet 
mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York.  , 


CROUP. 

How  it  may  be  easily  Prevented  without  Medicines : 
also  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


This  Collar,  showing  a space  for  the  cravat,  excels  all 
others  by  its  superior  shape  and  weight,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  whiteness  of  the  paper. 

MARCH  BROS., VHERCE  8c  CO.,  Agents, 
Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 

Dealers  can  he  supplied  with  the  above  Collars  and 
Scarf  Supporters  at  the  lowest  Boston  prices,  by — j 

Bowen  Bbothebs Chicago,  Illinois. 

J.  Lowman  & Bbo.  ...Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mayeb  & IIahich Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cambridge  & Co. Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.  Capen 265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Smethubst.  . . .7  Bank  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Burnham  & Co.. . . .Detroit,  Michigan. 


Ladles  French  Paper  ' Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE,  400  pages,  100  illustra- 
tions, $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  post- 
age prepaid.  Contents  table  sent  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


911  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
'•^ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness.durabllity, power,  and  safe- 
ty in  cany  ing.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  uater-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of-same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54 
Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment. 

Paralysis,  Rheumatism,  mid  Stiff  Joints  will  find  a 
speedy  cure  in  these  medicines.  Perseverance  in  their 
use  will  bo  rewarded  by  freedom  from  pain,  and  restored 
health.  The  Pills  are  an  admirable  auxiliary  to  the  Oint- 
ment. They  improve  and  invigorate  the  whole  system. 

Sold  every  where. 


Centlemeffs  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


DEAFNESS, 

DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  EAR,  and  NOISES  IN 
THE  HEAD,  RADICALLY  CURED 
By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
GEO.  C.  GOODWIN,  36  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Wholesale  Agent. 


'ivAvanNiaio: 

FOR  THE  MOUTH. 

K.  Y.  M.  a 


Gentlemen's  Standing  Gentlemen's  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


THE  STATE  YOU  LIVE  IN.  Pocket  Maps  of  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  showing  correctly  the  coun- 
ties, principal  towns,  railroads,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  For 
catalogue,  address  G.  W.  & C.  B.  COLTON  & CO.,  172 
William  .-treet,  New  York. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  he  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  caients  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  arc  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfactiuu  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Cents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirt*  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

t W IT  TVAWrrvrf  TfttSWiwiv.  New  York. 


Ladies’  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  100. 
Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  60  to  $4  per  100. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. — These  are  the  only  pa- 
sr  collars  and  cuffs  that  are  made  from  pure  liuen  stock. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 


For  Sale  by  Druggist*,  Fancy  Goods 

Dealers  and  Fe-rfumers. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
£4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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tlie  Year  18C6,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Saturday,  Fkfruaky  l;,  1HG6. 


THE  CO:  TITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT. 

THE  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week,  has  been  passed 
by  a triumphant  majority  in  the  House.  Of 
course  our  view  of  its  adequacy  to  obtain  un- 
aided the  special  result  sought  is  unchanged, 
but  as  one  of  a series  of  measures  designed  to 
secure  certain  indispensable  ends  — which  is 
probably  the  truer  light  in  which  to  regard  it — 
it  may  yet  appear  to  be  wise.  If,  for  instance, 
as  Mr.  Stevens  urges,  this  is  all  that  the  coun- 
try will  how  bear,  while  the  discussions  and  de- 
lays consequent  upon  its  passage  will  educate 
the  public  mind  to  further  essential  measures, 
the  objections  to  it  as  an  independent  proposi- 
tion will  disappear. 

But  lest  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  think 
this  sole  amendment  enough,  let  us  look  at  its 
probable  operation.  Mr.  Stevens  says  that 
the  ambition  of  political  power  is  the  strongest 
feeling  of  the  white  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  this  will  induce  them,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  amendment,,  to  enfranchise 
the  colored  population.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  feeling,  which  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists, is  controlled  by  another  just  as  powerful, 
and  that  is  the  feeling  of  caste.  That  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  intended  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  every  State 
to  overcome  this  feeling  we  do  not  deny,  and 
that  it  may  ultimately  do  so  is  very  possible. 
But  we  have  a very  plain  duty  to  the  living 
generation  of  the  colored  population,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  them  to  an  ulterior 
advantage.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  would  be 
the  probable  operation  of  this  sole  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the  popula- 
tion is  about  equally  divided  between  the  white 
and  colored  citizens.  Let  us  suppose  that  it 
has  now  three  representatives,  and  would  lose 
one  of  them  if  the  colored  basis  were  excluded, 
and  would  gain  three  if  it  were  counted.  There 
are  no  people  who  know  better  than  the  whites 
of  South  Carolina  that  the  colored  men  are  not 
born  fools.  Their  instincts  are  as  good  as  other 
men’s,  and  their  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  read- 
ing and  writing  kind,  was  quitfc  sufficient  to  in- 
form them  who  were  their  friends  in  the  late 
war.  With  every  advantage  apparently  upon 
the  master’s  side,  the  colored  population  were 
ngainst  him.  Despite  the  liberal  lying,  the 
unblushing  and  consistent  story  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  coming  to  sell  them  to  Cuba,  or  that 
they  would  be  left  to  starve  and  freeze;  de- 
spite the  insane  orders  of  Ha  lleck  and  M‘Clel- 
lan,  which  were  the  most  convincing  apparent 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  representations,  the 
colored  population  believed  in  the  Yankees 
with  an  unshaken  faith;  the  name  of  “Lin- 
kum”  was  as  sweet  to  their  hearts  as  that  of 
liberty,  and  the  whites  could  not  coax  or  drive 
the  blacks  to  fight  for  them. 

The  war  ended,  and  for  ten  months  the  same 
whites  have  shown  the  bitterest  hostility  to  the 
blacks,  and  both  sides  know  it.  On  what  ground 
of  reason  or  experience  is  it  supposed  that,  if 
the  blacks  were  enfranchised,  whether  by  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  they  would  vote  with  the 
late  masters  ? Nobody  knows  better  than  the 
whites  that  they  would  not.  Why,  then,  should 
the  white*  population  wish  to  neutralize  the 
three  representatives  whom  they  now  elect  and 
control  ? Rather  than  do  it  they  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  to  lose  one  that  they  might  still 
have  two.  That  is  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially Southern  human  nature,  as  much  as  the 
desire  of  political  power.  Indeed  that  is  what 
the  whites  would  do  if  they  wished  to  retain 
political  power.  For  they  know  that  the  three 
supposed  representatives  upon  the  colored  basis 
would  act  with  the  liberal  party  of  the  country, 
while  the  three  of  the  white  basis  would  ally 
themselves  to  the  Democratic  or  Tory  party. 
As  sagacious  men,  therefore,  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  two  voices  for  their  own  purposes 
rather  than  no  voice  at  all.  And  how  could 
we  excuse  ourselves  for  having  delivered  the 
freedmen  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  upon  the 
plea  that  we  thought  we  had  devised  a method 
of  inducing  the  latter  to  he  just  ? Mr.  Beech- 
er deprecates  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Southern  States ; but,  unless  the  report  mis- 
represents him,  he  said  in  his  Philadelphia 
speech,  at  the  Freedmen’s  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing, that  the  one  point  upon  which  he  could 
not  trust  the  white  Southern  brethren  was 
their  treatment  of  the  colored  population. 

Other  objections  to  the  amendment  as  an 
independent  proposition  might  be  easily  stated. 
"But  its  intention  is  right,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  Allowed  by  other  suggestions  from  the  Com- 
m.ttee.  The  object  of  the  amendment  is  to 
pun.'h  arbitrary  deprivation  of  political  power, 
basei  upon  '"ace  or  color,  by  reduced  represent- 
ation, ,L.’d  no  object  could  be  more  laudable. 
Thus  the  _'t£X  of  New  York  politically  discrim- 
inr  *es  agn.  t a rart  of  her  population,  not  on 
acce  nt  of  ignorance  or  incapacity,  but  of  col- 
or; u discrimiuatKn  as  outrageously  unfair  as 


if  it  were  based  upon  bodily  height  or  weight. 
The  amendment  will  exclude  that  part  of  the 
population  from  being  reckoned  in  the  basis  of 
representation.  It  may,  indeed,  bo  so  distrib- 
uted in  the  various  districts  as  not  to  afi'eci  u. 
whole  number  of  representatives,  but  any  na- 
tional act  imposing  a penalty  upon  the  indul- 
gence in  so  unmanly  and  demoralizing  a preju- 
dice will  hasten  a reform.  Meanwhile  the  col- 
ored voter  in  the  State  will  not  be  deprived  of 
his  vote,  and  he  wjll  be  very  sure  to  cast  that 
vote  for  the  men  and  measures  which  will 
soonest  make  the  organic  law  of  the  State  con- 
form to  common-sense  and  equal  rights. 


A PREPOSTEROUS  BALANCE. 

Tiie  balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  3 1,  was  about  $i  o5, 000,000,  of 
which  over  half  was  gold  and  silver  coin.  This 
is  a larger  balance  than  could  be  shown  by  any 
other  civilized  government  in  the  world.  It  is 
considerably  more  than  our  whole  annual  na- 
tional expenditure  used  to  be  before  the  war. 
It  is  nearly  one-third  of  our  whole  annual  na- 
tional expenditure  now.  The  question  arises, 
how  comes  this  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  at  a time  when  the 
taxes  are  so  extremely  oppressive?  How  is.it 
that  Government,  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
levy  fifteen  separate  taxes  on  the  manufacture 
of  a book,  can  contrive  to  accumulate  several 
cords  of  legal-tender  money,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  tons  of  gold  coin  in  its  vaults  ? 

We  have  heard  of  no  considerable  amount  of 
suspended  requisitions.  The  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  contractors  have  all  been  or  are  being 
paid  oft’.  Nothing  is  heard  now  about  the  de- 
lays of  Government,  which  used  to  be  such  a 
standard  topic  of  denunciation  a year  or  so 
since.  Congress  is  “shutting  down”  pretty 
firmly  on  private  claims  for  damages  arising 
out  of  the  war.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
revenue  being  in  fact  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture, what  does  the  Treasury  do  with  a balance 
of  $io5,ooo,ooo? 

If  we  examine  in  detail  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  we  shall  find  that  on  the 
day  on  which  this  extraordinary  balance  was 
shown  the  Government  held  $114,000,000  of 
money  belonging  to  individuals,  and  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  on  call  after  ten  days  at  4»  5, 
and  6 per  cent,  interest.  A very  insignificant 
proportion  of  this  money  was  drawing  4 and  5 
per  cent. ; the  great  bulk  was  drawing  6 per 
cent,  interest.  Assuming  that  the  whole  amount 
drew  5i  per  cent.,  Government  was  paying 
$6,270,000  per  annum  for  its  use,  or  $17,500 
a day — and  was  not  using  it.  On  what  theory 
can  such  extravagance  be  justified  ? 

If  a Funding  loan  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  this  month  of  February,  and  the 
deposit  certificates  are  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment for  the  bonds  at  par  and  interest,  one 
might  perhaps  understand  the  squandering  of 
$100,000  a week  for  a few  weeks  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  money  that  is  not  wanted, 
and  lies  idle  in  the  Treasury.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  excuse  for  such  mismanagement ; and  be- 
fore Congress  commits  to  Mr.  M‘Culloch  the 
exorbitant  powers  granted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill,  it  may  be  well  for  some  member 
to  ascertain  why  this  $100,000  a week  has 
been  wasted  ? The  country  is  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  waste  any  money.  Though  the  people, 
with  their  old  whole-souled  obedience  to  law, 
are  paying  taxes  steadily  just  as  they  are  ex- 
acted of  them,  there  is  none  the  less  a feeling 
among  all  classes  that  Government  is  drawing 
at  least  as  much  money  as  it  ought  from  indi- 
vidual pockets,  and  it  is  an  outrage  to  throw 
any  of  it  away  through  errors  of  policy. 

Another  point.  Of  the  Treasury  balance 
shown  on  1st  February  about  $52, 000, 000 
were  in  coin.  What  did  the  Government  want 
with  all  this  gold  if  no  immediate  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  resume  specie  payments  ? For 
over  a week  gold  has  been  so  scarce  in  this 
city  that  £ @ -fo  of  1 per  cent,  have  been 
paid  for  its  use  for  a single  day.  This  scarcity 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  export  of  coin 
— for  exchange  has  ruled  steadily  below  the 
point  at  which  coin  can  be  profitably  exported ; 
it  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  withdrawal  from 
general  circulation  of  over  fifty  million  dollars 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  need  hardly 
be  explained  that  coin  once  received  at  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasuries  is  practically  lost 
to  commerce  until  it  is  disbursed.  So  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  hanks  it  can  be  loaned  out  or 
used  in  any  way  that  is  required.  Once  in  the 
Sub-Treasury  it  might  just  as  well  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  any 
benefit  to  trade  is  concerned.  During  the 
year  i865  Government  sold  its  surplus  gold  as 
fast  as  it  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  vaults. 
The  sales  were  injudicious ; they  were  secret ; 
no  one  could  be  sure  that  Government  was 
selling  until  the  deliveries  were  made;  and 
thus  the  operations  of  the  Sub-Treasurer  were 
the  basis  of  much  speculation.  But  bad  as 
this  practice  was,  it  was  infinitely  better  than 
hoarding  the  gold  idly  in  the  Treasury  vaults. 

We  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  he  has  any  set  purpose  be- 
yond the  general  one  of  resuming  specie  pay- 
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ments  as  soon  as  he  can.  It  may  be  his  scheme 
to  accumulate  gold  enough  in  the  Sub-Treasury 
to  resume  specie  payments  suddenly,  in  which 
case  the  national  banks  and  most  of  the  mer- 
. '.lints  v.  Id  incontinently  break.  In  his  re- 
port i:e  avowed  his  desire  for  a gradual  resump- 
tion. In  this  event,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
he  absorbs  all  the  floating  gold  of  the  country 
in  the  Sub-Treasuries,  and  thus  renders  it  easy 
for  speculators  for  the  rise  to  keep  up  the  price. 

For  many  months  the  course  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  led  financiers  to  suspect  that 
it  was  “ adrift.”  No  great  mistakes  have  been 
made.  But  there  has  been  an  obvious  absence 
of  direct  policy  in  one  specific  direction.  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  President  Johnson  have  kept 
down  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South  have  settled  the  balance  of  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  matters  have  been  as  well 
managed  thus  as  they  . would  have  been  if  Sec- 
retary MCulloch  had  interfered  at  every  junc- 
ture and  attempted  to  control  the  spheres.  But 
there  is  surely  a limit  to  “masterly  inactivity." 
It  is  surely  not  masterly  to  pay  6 or  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  for  money  that  is  not  wanted,  or  to 
create  a scarcity  of  gold  by  piling  up  a hundred 
tons  of  coin  in  the  Sub-Treasury  before  resump- 
tion is  contemplated. 


THE  COTTON  CROP. 

When  the  war  ended  the  cotton  dealers  and 
Southern  planters  assured  us  that  there  was  no 
cotton  worth  mentioning  at  the  South,  and  that 
under  the  free-labor  system  none  would  be  raised 
for  years.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  weeks,  how- 
ever, a certain  number  of  bales  began  to  come 
forward,  and  the  authorities  in  the  trade  then 
reluctantly  began  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
i,25q,ooo  bales  on  hand.  We  have  already 
received  more  than  this,  and  the  best -in- 
formed circulars  now  estimate  that  not  less 
than  2, 5 00, 000  bales  will  come  forward  before 
1st  September*- worth,  at  present  prices,  5o 
per  cent,  more  than  the  largest  crop  ever  raised 
in  this  country. 

Again,  until  within  a few  weeks,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  defunct  institution  of  Slavery  were 
positive  that  the  .negro  would  not  work  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  that  many  many  years 
would  elapse  before  even  so  small  a crop  as  a 
million  bales  was  raised  at  the  South.  For 
some  weeks  this  theory  has  been  exploded,  and 
it  has  begun  to  be  admitted  that  the  crop  of  1 866 
will  be  i,5oo,ooo  bales.  A fortnight  since,  the 
best-informed  authorities,  after  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  areq^of  land  that  was  likely  to  be 
planted,  and  of  the  amount  of  labor  that  could 
be  relied  on,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  crop  might  reach 
2,5oo,ooo  bales.  And  now  the  trade  seem 
agreed  that,  if  no  accident  happens,  we  may 
have  a crop  exceeding  3, 000, 000  bales. 

Two  results  will  follow.  In  the  first  place, 
the  price  of  cotton  must  fall,  and  with  it  the 
price  of  cotton  goods  which  have  been  selling 
at  exorbitant  prices.  And,  secondly,  our  friends 
in  Europe  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  pay 
us  for  the  cotton  we  shall  send  them,  and  with 
which  they  can  not  dispense,  than  we  shall  to 
pay  them  for  the  goods  we  are  importing. 


THE  REVENUE  COMMISSION 
REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
mission is  received  with  universal  favor.  It  is 
both  practical  and  philosophical,  and  is  in  it- 
self an  admirable  illustration  of  one  of  its  own 
observations — the  advantage,  namely,  of  put- 
ting the  right  men  in  the  right  places.  If  all 
other  commissions  for  all  other  purposes  in  this 
country  were  filled  with  men  who  were  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  the  work ; if  all  the  degrees  and 
varieties  of  office  in  the  Government  Depart- 
ments were  occupied  by  men  trained  for  their 
duties,  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  bo  incalculably  increased.  For- 
tunately, the  choice  for  the  peculiarly  arduous 
undertaking  of  investigating  the  confusion  of 
the  present  Revenue  system,  and  of  recom- 
mending one  which  should  be  at  once  compre- 
hensive, simple,  and  effective,  fell  upon  those 
who  were  signally  competent. 

The  Report  is  written  in  the  plainest  and 
most  intelligible  style,  and  without  a single 
weakening  touch  of  rhetoric.  It  finds  fault 
with  the  extreme  diffusencss  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, producing  a paralyzing  reduplication  of 
taxes,  and  consequent  high  prices.  As  a most 
striking  illustration  it  presents  the  very  case  of 
the  book  manufacture,  which  we  have  earnestly 
exposed  in  these  columns,  and  n^t  of  um- 
brellas ; and  it  recommends  a repeal  of  all  ex- 
cise duties  upon  printed  publications. 

But  this  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  which 
the  Report  considers  should  be  fundamental  in 
a wise  revenue  system — an  entire  exemption 
of  all  manufacturing  industry  from  all  direct 
taxation,  excepting  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  a few  other  articles,  for 
the  reason  that  such  taxes  check  the  industrial 
development,  which  is  the  producer  of  national 
wealth.  The  Report  proposes,  therefore,  to 
draw  the  revenue  from  a few  sources;  and  aft- 
er an  exhaustive  and  unexaggerated  survey  of 
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T those  sources,  it  estimates  an  aggregate  rev- 
enue for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  of 
$367,000,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are 
to  be  derived  from  customs,  distilled  spirits, 
l fermented  liquors,  tobacco  and  its  manufac- 
tures, cotton,  coal  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
and.  resin.  The  other  third  will  be  derived 
from  licenses,  incomes,  salaries,  banks,  stamps, 
gross  receipts,  sales,  legacies,  and  successions, 
with  miscellaneous  receipts.  Adding  to  this 
sum  the  amount  derived  in  1 865  from  the  taxes 
on  ihdustry,  the  gross  revenue  possible  under 
the  present  rates,  with  the  proposed  amend-, 
ments,  would  be  $435,000,000.  Then  allow- 
ing $16,000,000  increase  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  en  i g 
June  30,  1867,  which  will  make*  $300,000,000, 
and  setting  aside  $50,000,000  for  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  national  debt,  there  will 
remain  a surplus,  assuming  the  estimates  to  be 
correct,  of  $85,000,000  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Report  for  im- 
mediate action  relate  exclusively  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  excessive  duplication  of 
taxes,  which  would  not  seriously  impair  the 
revenue.  The  adoption  of  further  reduction 
should  depend  upon  the  experiment  of  another 
year ; and  indeed  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  system 
should  be  made  only  so  fast  as  experience  shows 
to  be  perfectly  safe. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Report  is  conclusive 
upon  the  great  principle  involved : its  recom- 
mendations seem  to  us  generally  most  judi- 
cious, and  its  exposition  of  the  power  of  the 
country  to  sustain  its  burden  are  a singular 
confirmation  of  the  substantial  correctness  and 
value  of  the  little  pamphlet,  “Our  Burden  and 
our  Strength,  ” which  was  prepared  during  the 
war  by  Commissioner  David  A.  Wells,  and 
which  gave  to  our  foreign  friends,  like  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Richard  Cobden,  and  John 
Bright,  a new  and  surprising  ground  of  faith 
in  our  success.  The  present  Report  is  of  so 
universal  and  vital  an  interest,  and  so  simply 
stated,  that  every  man  in  the  country  should 
ponder  it. . 


PERSONAL  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  has  been  doing  a very 
disagreeable  but  a very  necessary  public  service 
in  summoning  the  law  to  notify  certain  editors 
and  correspondents  that  they  can  not  publish 
the  defamatory  rumors  concerning  conspicuous 
men,  which  are  always  circulating  in  a great 
city,  without  being  held  to  the  strictest  respons- 
ibility. A libel  suit  is  always  so  unpleasant 
that  most  men  are  content  to  “take  no  notice 
of  what  the  papers  say.”  But  the  stibstaneo 
of  many  of  the  letters  written  from  New  York 
to  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
is  personal  gossip;  and  the  temptation  to  seize 
a shining  mark  and  regale  the  country  with 
“spicy”  scandal  is  found  to  be  very  irresistible. 
The  habit  has  been  growing  into  an  intolerable 
nuisance  which  Mr.  Stewart’s  decided  action 
will  tend  radically  to  abate. 

But  this1  fondness  of  gossip  about  noted  per- 
sons is  not  confined  to  Yankees.  Foreign  crit- 
ics are  very  apt  to  accuse  American  travelers 
of  unpardonable  personalities  in  their  descrip- 
tions, and  Thackeray  sharply  satirizes  the 
Yankee  tourist  for  this  offense  in  “ Y’anity 
Fair.”  But  our  sins  of  gossip  about  foreigners 
are  white  as  snow  compared  with  those  of  tho 
foreigners,  often  well  recommended  and  really 
agreeable  and  accomplished  men,  who  come  l*o 
see  us  and  then  go  home  to  write  about  us. 
Their  “ trivial  fond  records”  show  tlm^ there  is, 
especially  perhaps  in  France,  another  standard 
of  true  gentlemanly  conduct  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  personal  memoirs  and  diaries  of  saga- 
cious men  who  are  thrown  into  interesting  so- 
ciety are  always  agreeable  and  valuable ; but 
the  kind  of  literature  known  as  personal  gossip 
is  as  respectable  as  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  kitch- 
en or  of  the  bar-room,  and  can  really  gratify 
tastes  that  look  no  further  for  enjoyment. 
There  are  certain  proprieties  which  are  as 
sacred  in  the  case  of  every  public  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  distinction,  as  they  are  in  that 
of  the  most  private  individual ; and  it  is  just  as 
impertinent  a folly  to  tell  us  how  often  General 
Grant  changes  his  collar  as  to  make  the  same 
interesting  revelation  about  an  unimportant 
private  soldier.  There  is  a kind  of  strictly 
personal  detail  which  should  be  reserved  for 
biography. 

No  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  regu- 
late contemporary  personal  descriptions  in  lit- 
erature, but  every  gentleman  instinctively  feels 
when  they  are  violated,  and  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  their  violation  is  to  close  the  doors  of 
those  whose  society  would  naturally  be  sought 
with  curiosity  by  foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 
Besides,  it  concerns  the  honor  of  the  literary 
guild  that  every  man  who  holds  a pen  shall  not 
by  the  frequent  misuse  of  the  pen  come  to  be 
considered  a bravo  who  may  whip  out  his  weap- 
on at  any  moment  and  trausfix  you  before  the 
world. 

The  public  are  not  entitled  to  more  of  the 
time  of  any  man,  however  famous,  than  his 
duties  demand  or  his  inclination  atlows.  Yet 
how  many  persons,  because  they  delight  in  a 
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poet’s  poetry,  for  instance,  do  not  hesitate  to 
consume  his  time  in  tyrannical  visits  of  curi- 
osity, from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him 
to  extricate  himself.  He  is  forced  to  seem 
churlish  when  he  is  merely  asserting  that  his 
house  is  his  castle.  Of  course  he  will  not  seem 
so  to  those  who  wish  to  offer  the  homage  of 
sympathy  and  respect,  even  if  he  does  seclude 
himself.  They  will  understand  that  if  he  would 
do  his  work  he  can  not  always  be  the  host  of 
strangers,  however  kindly  may  be  the  mutual 
feeling. 

But  that  American  travelers  have  a peculiar 
relish  for  seeing  or  describing  notable  persons, 
or  that  our  descriptions  peculiarly  transcend 
the  fair  bounds  of  such  literature,  we  can  not 
believe.  Cousins  Johnny  Bull  and  Crapeau  are 
even  more  addicted  to  gossip  than  we.  A fine 
observer  who  is  a gentleman  will  paint  portraits 
in  his  travels  with  the  most  delicate  hand,  as 
Emerson  does  in  describing  Landor  and  Car- 
lyle. But  a traveler  with  the  spirit  of  an 
admiring  barber  will  confound  fair  and  unfair 
details  in  a huge  swash  of  gossip.  # 

And  how  they  might  be  paid  off  in  their  own 
coin ! An  indignant  gentleman  was  speaking 
of  a really  cultivated  and  eminent  foreigner 
who  had  the  most  desirable  introductions  in  this 
country ; and  when  he  returned  wrote  about 
our  most  conspicuous  men.  “He  staid  with 
mv  friend  X,”  said  the  indignant  gentleman, 
“and  in  his  book  he  spoke  of  his  personal  hab- 
its. I should  like  to  speak  of  his  personal  hab- 
its, and  I would  inform  the  world  that  this  pro- 
digious critic  allowed  himself  one  shirt  a week. 
On  Sunday  morning  it  was  clean.  Then  his 
waistcoat  and  coat  were  thrown  fully  open. 
On  Monday  the  waistcoat  was  closed  a little. 
On  Tuesday  a little  more.  On  Wednesday  the 
ends  of  the  cravat  were  suffered  to  appear  over 
the  bosom.  On  Thursday  they  quite  overspread 
it.  On  Friday  the  waistcoat  closed  up  entirely. 
On  Saturday  there  was  nothing  but  cravat  to  be 
seen.  On  Sunday  there  was  the  full  effulgence 
of  the  clean  shirt  again,  coat  and  waistcoat 
generously  thrown  open,  and  an  imperceptible 
cravat. 

No  man  can  defend  himself  against  the  in- 
genious ridicule  of  an  author,  or  from  his  well- 
meaning  absurdity.  But  when  the  criticism  or 
lescnption  descends  to  the  most  odious  and 
unclean  charges,  if  he  refuses  to  endure  it  and 
invokes  the  law,  he  puts  every  lover  of  public 
decency  under  obligation. 


Mr.  STEVENS’S  RHETORIC. 

In  the  first  reports  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  speech 
before  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  Amend- 
ment there  were  several  allusions  to  the  Pres- 
ident .which  were  the  grossest  insults.  The 
speaker  was  said  by  the  papers  to  have  called 
the  President  “ the  pundit  at  the  other  end  of 
the  aveliue,”  and  “the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue;”  and  every  decent  reader  was 
disgusted.  But  in  the  later  reports  it  seems 
that  the  expression  was  “high  authority  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  introduced  through  an 
unusual  conduit ” — the  latter  word  being  evi- 
dently mistaken  by  the  reporters. 

Yet  while  this  correction  is  made  the  foolish 
sarcasm  is  still  plain  enough.  “We  shall  not 
trouble  President  Johnson  by  sending  him  this 
Amendment,  if  it  should  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, because  it  is  not  necessary  to  submit  it 
to  him  for  his  approval.”  And  again;  “Wo 
do  not  send  it  to  him  and  ask  his  opinion  about 
it,  and  therefore  it  was  all  the  more  kind  in 
him  to  send  us  his  opinion  without  being  asked 
for  it.”  The  folly  of  such  talk  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  incredible.  There  may  be  times 
when  sarcasm  is  wise;  but  if  Mr.  Stevens  is 
of  opinion  that  this  is  the  time  when  sarcasm 
directed  against  the  President  is  useful  in  the 
speeches  of  the  President’s  party  in  Congress, 
it  is  but  another  proof  of  his  singular  incapacity 
as  a leader. 

Mr.  Stevens  would  justify  his  remarks  by 
repeating  what  he  said  in  his  speech,  that  the 
reported  conversation  of  the  President  with  a 
Senator  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  Congress, 
and  that  similar  conduct  in  other  countries 
would  have  cost  a king  his  head.  Mr.  Stevens 
is  ardent  and  rhetorical ; but  as  the  members 
of  Congress  are  constantly  going  to  the  White 
House  and  talking  with  the  President,  who  free- 
ly states  his  views,  we  can  not  see  the  enormity 
of  his  conduct  in  expressing  his  private  opinion 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  his  opinion  is  asked. 
If,  however,  the  matter  be  a grave  one,  and 
then  under  discussion  in  Congress,  we  may  re- 
gret that  peculiar  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the  conversation.  But  it  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  give  the  worst  interpretation  to  the  incident. 
The  President  must  be  a much  duller  man  than 
oven  the  Democratic  journals  and  orators  de- 
clare him  to  be.  if  he  does  not  know  that  the 
infallible  way  of  insuring  the  passage  of  a meas- 
ure which  he  disapproves  is  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  coerce  Congress.  That 
would  be  the  most  unpardonable  insult  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ; and  the  assumption  of  such  an  attempt, 
except  upon  the  plainest  grounds,  would  be  au 
equal  insult  to  the  President.  He  may  think, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  legislation 
upon  suffrage  in  the  Di^fjct  j jf  jCkilumtjia  is  un- 


timely and  unwise ; but  as  he  knows  that  Con- 
gress is  the  supreme  and  only  Legislature  of  the 
District,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would 
think  it  a timely  or  wise  act  to  veto  an  over- 
whelming expression  of  its  will. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Stevens  invites  a quarrel 
between  those  whom  time  and  mature  delibera- 
tion might  readily  harmonize,  and  must  there- 
fore be  deprecated  by  all  thoughtful  men. 
“Let  us  be  practical,’’  he  said  to  Mr.  Schexck, 
in  asking  him  to  yield  a favorite  plan.  Cer- 
tainly, let  us  be  practical.  Let  us  also  be  firm 
and  clear-sighted.  Let  us  not  betray  any  in- 
terest confided  to  us,  and  not  be  hood-winked 
or  seduced.  But  let  us  also  understand  that 
honest  men  may  honestly  differ,  and  that  the 
height  of  folly  is  to  insist  upon  the  alienation 
of  those  whose  union  is  essential  to  success. 


MAGNANIMITY  'AND  CONCILIA- 
TION. 

In  his  late  speech  Mr.  Raymond  said  that  he 
“would  exclude  from  Federal  office  the  lead- 
ing actors  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the 
rebellion  in  every  State;”  and  then  added: 
“The  courage  and  devotion  on  either  side, 
which  made  it  [the  contest]  so  terrible  and  so 
long,  no  longer  owe  a divided  duty,  but  have 
become  the  common  property  of  the  American 
name,  the  priceless  possession  of  the  American 
Republic  through  all  time  to  come.  The  dead 
of  the  contending  hosts  sleep  beneath  the  soil 
of  a common  country,  and  under  the  folds  of 
its  common  flag.  Their  hostilities  are  hushed, 
and  they  are  the  dead  of  the  nation  for  ever- 
more. ’’ 

But  surely  if  the  rebel  dead,  who  died,  so  to 
speak,  in  their  sins,  are  worthy  of  this  tender 
national  regard,  it  would  be  very  hard  in  the 
nation  politically  to  disable  forever  the  rebel 
living  who  may  truly  repent.  For  instance : 
Wise  of  Virginia,  Keitt  of  South  Carolina, 
Cobb  of  Georgia,  and  Barksdale  of  Missis- 
qjppi,  were  “leading  actors  in  the  conspiracy 
which  led  to  the  rebellion.  ” They  all  took  up 
arms.  Keitt  and  Barksdale  were  killed ; 
Cobb  and  Wise  survive.  Now  if  Keitt  and 
Barksdale  are  to  be  considered  “ the  dead  of 
the  nation,  ” why,  in  the  name  of  fair  play,  are 
Wise  and  Cobb  to  be  dishonored  and  disfran- 
chised by  the  nation  ? If  two  men  engage  in 
a criminal  undertaking,  and  one  is  killed  in  the 
act  and  the  other  escapes,  how  can  a nation  fie 
considered  sincere  in  respecting  the  “courage 
and  devotion”  of  the  fallen  if  it  stigmatizes  the 
survivor  ? The  sincerity  and  bravery  of  many 
of  the  Colonial  Tories  who  fought  against  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  Revolution  were  un- 
questionable ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
were  ever  considered  the  “priceless  posses- 
sions” of  the  country.  We  trust  that  moral 
confusion  is  not  essential  to  magnanimity,  nor 
stultification  to  conciliation. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Tiie  coincidence  of  the  appearance  of  < ; 
cholera  and  of  the  cattle  plague  is  remark^  3, 
and  it  is  striking  that  no  effectual  preven  3 is 
yet  discovered  for  either.  The  loss  of  k in 
Great  Britain  is  already  so  great  that  . most 
earnest  attention  is  given  to  the  si  ct,  and 
while  Commissions  are  investigat'  and  ad- 
vising, the  whole  history  of  the  su  3 is  faith- 
fully explored. 

It  appears  that  the  cattle  plague,  from  Pha- 
raoh’s “grievous  murrain”  down  to  our  time, 
has  been  constantly  known,  and  during  the 
ninth  century  it  was  especially  severe.  The 
armies  of  Charlemagne  with  their  necessary 
supplies,  strewing  whole  countries  with  decay- 
ing carcasses,  are  held  responsible  for  the  pes- 
tilence at  that  time,  as  armies  are  responsible 
for  some  other  of  the  fearful  scourges  of  hu- 
manity. The  North  British  Review , which  con- 
tains an  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject, 
says  that  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
also,  generated  the  cattle  plague,  and  that  in 
the  three  years,  from  1711  to  1714,  1,500,000 
cattle  died  of  it  in  Western  Europe.  It  lasted 
seven  years  in  Italy,  and  Holland,  in  ten  years, 
lost  more  than  200.000  cattle.  In  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  three  millions 
of  cattle  died  of  the  plague  in  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe.  Between  1745  and  1758  at  least 
500,000  were  destroyed  by  the  disease  in  Great 
Britain ; and  the  Reciew  says  that  no  method 
of  cure  tried  in  1865  was  not  tried  in  1745  and 
found  wanting.  It  is  computed  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  1711  to  1796,  more 
than  200,000,000  of  horned  cattle  were  swept 
away  by  the  plague  in  Western  Europe. 

The  result  of  research  and  comparison  is,  that 
the  pest  proceeds  from  the  steppes  of  European 
Russia.  The  lower  part  of  the  Dnieper  is  bor- 
dered by  Russian  provinces  which  breed  some 
8,000,000  cattle,  among  which  the  plague  al- 
ways prevails.  The  stock  sent  from  these 
steppes  to  Polish  and  Austrian  markets  intro- 
duce the  disease,  which  then  penetrates  Europe. 
The  neighboring  countries  struggle  to  keep  out 
these  herds.  Prussia  destroys  even  birds  and 
dogs  that  might  convey  the  plague,  but  when  it 
is  smuggled  in  it  is  trampled  out  wherever  it 
appeal's.  Austria  is  not  so  rigorous  or  so  suc- 


cessful. It  is  supposed  that  100,000  infected 
cattle  pass  yearly  into  Hungary  and  Galic.a, 
and  in  the  former  country  it  is  now  destroying 
sheep  as  well  as  horned  beasts.  The  Hunga- 
rian cattle  known  as  Dutch  beasts  are  often  seen 
in  the  London  markets,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  brought  the  present  plague  into  En- 
gland. 

The  disease  is  apparently  very  contagious. 
Dogs,  sheep,  pigeons,  hens  which  have  pecked 
among  the  affected  cattle ; the  attendants  on 
the  sick  beasts ; ponds  and  streams  into  which 
sheds  of  diseased  animals  have  been  drained ; 
high  winds  and  public  roads  along  which  the 
herds  have  been  driven — all  retain  and  convey 
the  deadly  virus.  The  disease  appears  in  five 
or  seven  days  after  the  poison  is  taken  into  the 
system ; and  although  upon  the  steppes  inocula- 
tion has  checked  the  disease,  it  fails  to  arrest 
it  elsewhere  until  it  has  coursed  through  seven 
or  eight  beasts;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the 
pestilence  increases  in  intensity  and  fatality  as 
it  spreads  northward. 

The  British  Commission  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  have  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  to 
prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle,  thus  confining 
the  ravages  to  one  district.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  conclusion  that  Mr.  Wentworth,  of 
Illinois,  introduced  his  bill  into  Congress  for- 
bidding the  present  importation  of  cattle.  The 
latest  accounts  from  England  make  the  loss  at 
the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  plague, 
about  10,000  a week.  An  efficient  and  universal 
act  of  prohibition  of  import  during  the  rage  of 
the  pestilence  would  doubtless  save  our  own 
stock  from  its  ravages,  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country  that  such  an  act  should 
be  stringently  enforced.  • 


THE  CITY  HEALTH  BILL. 

Senator  White,  of  the  Onondaga  District 
in  this  State,  was  one  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  Senate  to  investigate 
our  municipal  affairs ; and  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting knowledge  he  then  acquired  he  has 
lately  made  effective  in  a remarkable  speech  in 
the  Senate  upon  the  Health  Bill.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  spoke  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  subordinate  officers  now  employed  in 
that  Department  under  its  present  partisan 
auspices.  He  read  the  names  of  some  of  these 
officers,  and  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a pre- 
requisite to  such  an  appointment  that  every 
man  should  be  a liquor  dealer  by  profession  and 
an  Irishman  by  descent.  Their  ignorance,  he 
said,  was  amazing.  All  the  officers  brought 
before  the  Committee — and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  arc  the  persons  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  public  health  is  now  confided — were 
asked  if  they  understood  Hygienics.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  they  had  it  bad  in  some 
quarters;  some  thought  it  did  not  prevail  much ; 
ar.d  one  officer  told  the  Committee  that  Hygi- 
nics  was  the  bad  smell  that  arose  from  stag- 
nant water ! It  is  matter  of  devout  public  grat- 
itude that  at  least  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
municipal  health  knew  that  stagnant  water  does 
not  smell  sweetly. 

Senator  White  did  not  claim  that  his  own 
party  would  manage  the  Health  Department 
altogether  better  than  that  which  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  it,  although  he  might  have  safely 
urged  that  it  could  not  manage  it  worse.  But 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  very  much  of 
the  shameless  swindle  of  the  present  Health 
system  was  due  to  its  partisan  character,  and 
he  most  forcibly  opposed  making  the  one  pro- 
posed a party  machine.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill,  as  reported,  claim  that  it  is  merely  au  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  the  Police  Commission, 
and  through  that  of  a certain  political  faction. 
But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  objection  comes 
from  those  who  would  not  oppose  the  bill  if  it 
gave  their  own  friends  the  ascendency.  And 
meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  if  so  imperatively 
necessary  a measure  as  the  reported  bill  should 
become  a law  before  these  words  are  printed. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

January  30; 

In  the  Senate,  a joint  resolution  wa « adopted,  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  $10,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  —Mr.  Doolittle  offered  a resolution 
which  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  President  for  a copy 
of  the  report  of  General  Sherman  of  his  observations  in 
the  States  within  his  department  in  his  recent  tour  of  in- 
spection. — Mr.  Trumbull,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
reported  tliat  John  C.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  had  been 
duly  elected  Senator,  and  was  entitled  to  a seat  from  the 
4tli  of  March,  1806 — There  was  a long  debate  on  the  Civil 
Rights  bill. 

In  the  House,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  on  repre- 
sentati  m and  taxation  was  recommitted  to  the  Commit  tee 
of  Fifteen  without  instructions.— A resolution  was  agreed 
to  instructing  the  Committee  on  Claims  to  reject  ail  claims 
referred  to  them  fur  examination  by  citizens  of  any  of  the 
States  lately  iu  rebellion  until  otherwise  ordered. 

January  31 : 

I n the  Senate,  a joint  resolution  of  Thanks  to  Admiral 
Farragut  and  his  men  was  adopted. 

In  the  House,  a ew  rule  was  adopted  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  Hall  of  Be,  ’3sentatlve-<  for  acy  other  than  leg- 
islative purposes.— M; . Stevens,  from  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  reported  bacx  the  Constitutional  Amendment  re- 
lating to  representation.  As  thus  reported,  the  amend- 
ment has  no  allu  ion  to  taxation,  it  reads  as  follows : 
“ Repre-entativas  shall  b ; apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  Shite,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
provided  whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
or  abridged  in  uny  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all 


t persons  therein  of  such  race  or  ouior  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  basis  of  representation."  The  resolution  to  sub- 
mit this  amendment  to  the  States  was  adept  a.  i'ih  to  46. 
Messrs,  llale,  Davis,  Raymond.  Klict,  Haldw.'c, , lot, ekes, 
and  other  Union  memners  vied  in  the  legcdwe  not  be- 
came opposed  to  the  principle,  our  Because  they  coiscted 
to  Its  present  shape,  and  to  the  powei  exercised  by  the 
Committee  in  reporting  it. 

February  1: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumhull's  nmsr.duwut  in  the  bill  of 
Civil  Rights  was  adopted,  SI  tc  k>.  The  amendment  de- 
clares all  persons  born  in  the  United  Stars*  not  subiect  to 
foreign  Powers,  except  Indians  not  tnx~i,  to  oe  citizens 
of  the  United  States  without  distiueUou  on  account  of 
color. 

In  the  House,  the  Till  was  passed  providing  hue  no  ship 
originally  legist  -red  hi  an  Atn.srto.iu  vessel,  mid  which 
during  tho  rebellion  sailed  under  a foreign  dag,  sh  ill  be 
deemed  or  registered  ut  an  A metical’  vess.l,  except  by 
special  provision  of  Congress.  A c&’itllug  to  the  atsu  rue  nr. 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  SoU.'XH)  tons  hart  licen 
transferred  to  foreign  ting»  during Ue  wai.4eavu.f-  i.0,000 
tons  in  the  hands  of  our  citizens,  mi  we  are  ne  w iu  want 
of  vessels  to  do  our  carrying  trade  ou  ibe  ocean. 

February  3; 

In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Saulrbmy  ofteved  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  of  Civil  Rights,  making  the  right  to  vote  an  c x- 
ception.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  « vote  of  39 
again  t 7.  The  bill  was  than  passed  -33  to  13.  The  bill 
is  very  similar  In  its  provision*  to  some  it  t he  sections  in 
the  bill  for  enlarging  the  Freednieu  8 Jiiiwtu. 

In  the  House,  nearly  the  whole  seasiou  was  occupied  in 
debate  on  tho  question  ot  reconsidering  dm  vote  allowing 
Mr.  Brooks’s  evidence  in  the  case  of  „l.e  skcti.r  contested 
between  him  aud  Mr.  Dodge  cc  go  net  ere  iue  Committee. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  woe  withdrawn. 

February  3: 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session. 

lu  the  House,  a somewhat  excited  discussion  took  place 
on  the  bill  for  the  eulargemeut  of  theFreodmen’s  Bureau. 
February  6 : 

In  tiie  Senate,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  ir:  regard 
to  representation  came  up.  Mr.  Sumner  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  session  in  n speech  upon  a substitute  for  tiie 
Amendment,  the  providoa*  ot  the  ■nTo-'itiife  beiu.-  that  in 
tiie  lately  rebellious  States  “there  shall  be  nr.  oligarchy, 
aristocracy,  caste,  or  monopoly,  invested  vi‘h  pra  diir 
privileges  and  powers,  ana  there  shaii  be  no  denial  of 
rights,  civil  or  political,  on  account  ot  eoloi  or  race:  but 
all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  lews,  whether  in  the 
court-room  or  at  the  bth’ot  box . and  this  statute,  made  in 
pursuance  of  tiie  Constitution,  arudi  he  r.he  .I’prrme  taw  of 
the  land,  any  tiling  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
such  State  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding."  Mi  Sumner 
objected  to  the  proposed  amendment,  as  a coir  m omise  of 
human  rights,  aud  as  indicting  taxation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, where  there  was  nc  representation,  he  thought 
Congress  had  it  in  its  power  tc  make  rite  right*  ol  -ill  men 
equal  before  the  law.  Ho  pivilieteo  the  horror  > San  Do- 
mingo as  in  store  for  u*  it  we  dented  tee  political  frun-‘ 
chise  to  the  negro. 

In  the  House,  several  amendments  tc  the  Const  it  ct  ton 
were  offered  ai  d refereed  to  tne  .redieinry  Cotr.ro'ltee. 
There  was  some  debate  ou  the  hruedinso'*  Bureau  bill, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

NEWS  Il'ims. 

We  have  received  letters  from  General  Laroethe,  the 
Haytian  General,  dated  at  lit.  Thunas,  from  whbh  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  treated  in  a very  at  biliary  maorer  hy 
the  English  authorities  V. ; have  m ap&tv,  however,  to 
spare  for  the  details.  The  telegram  annou  ucicg  his  execu- 
tion at  Jamaica  was  a canard. 

The  steamer  Miami,  bound  from  Memphis  for  Arkan- 
sas River,  when  six  mile-*  above  ilia  mouto  ot  tr.f  Arkan- 
sas, January  30,  exploded  her  boilers,  burned,  i.id  sank. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  liret  were  ios\  including  the  cl  rk 
of  the  boat  and  a portion  of  Company  B,  Thirteenth  Lnif 
ed  States  Cavalry. 

The  steamer  Missouri  exploded  January  3it,  eppos' 
Robertson’s  saw. mill,  halt  a mile  oeiow  the  nuuuth  o: 
Green  River.  About  ItiO  lives  were  lost 

Lieutenant-General  G aut  ha»  confribnted  the  stun  ■ i 
$5000  to  aid  in  the  erection  oi  he  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Washington. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Craven,  Engineer  of  the  Crcton  Aqn  j 
duct  Board,  makes  strong  cMacticue  ’o  the  proposed  Un- 
derground Ra'lroad  on  Broadway.  It  ha«  caused  much 
sensation  among  the  friends  of  the  projected  sutarpfls  . 
although  they  anticipated  somewhat  the  character  ci  tire 
document.  There  is  no  disguising  the  lacr  that  die  r. 
port  is  a serious  blow  to  the  ireiKigruuud  pi  eject,  It 
means  may  be  found  to  overcome  it. 

llerschell  V.  Johnson  was,  on  January  30,  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia  b>  the  LegBirture  ■/  tin. 
State,  Mr.  A.  II.  Stevcus  not  allowing  iii-t  nr  roe  in  lie  used. 

Commissioner  Cooley,  ot  thel.aiuo  thtreuj,  nccompt 
nied  a delegation  from  the  Choctaw.  Chicks shw,  Chero- 
kee, Creek,  Seminole,  and  Ottova  tribes  of  f rhinos  to  the 
President's  mansion  February  1 whither  titoy  weal  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  intei  view  with  him.  I heir  rep 
resentious  were  favorable  tc  peace.  The  Chen  ks.es  wen 
present  in  two  delegations  u Io,al  and  diH.ynl.  The 
latter  expressed  its  gratification  at  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  President. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Fentanism  is  not  dead  yet  in  Ireland.  The  city  and 
county  of  Dublin,  tiie  county  if  Tipperary,  a no  the  ounty 
and  city  of  Waterford  have  been ’’wwleimsd  under  mar- 
tial law.  This  proclamation  maxes  it  a inisdemenuor, 
punishable  by  two  years’  imprisonment,  wicii  ov  without 
hard  labor,  for  any  person  re  carry  or  have,  except  in  hia 
dwelling-house,  arms  or  ammunition  ot  any  description  in 
any  of  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  L»i niui,  shipping 
Gazette  says  that  London  u no  safer  .nan  f.ubtfu  “The 
late  great  fire  in  St  Katherine’ ■■  Dock  was  always  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  cominor,  rumor  now 
asserts  the  criminal's  political  creed  was  summed  up  in 
the  word  Fenian.  A repetition  of  ibis  catastrophe  in  the 
Custom  house  and  the  government  offices  in  Somerset 
House  is  dreaded  by  the  authorities,  huci  extra  divisions 
of  police  are  consequently  sent  iu  to  patrol  the  buildings 
by  night’’ 

The  Paris  Presse  of  January  19  announces  that  Baron 
Sallard  left  Paris  on  the  I5th  for  the  puruc.se  of  making 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  for 
the  return  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico  at  tiie  earli- 
est possible  date.  The  fimpeivit  was  to  open  roe  Cnam- 
bers  on  the  22d,  and  there  was  much  speculation  ns  to  the 
precise  position  which  the  Emperor  would  assume  ou  the 
Mexican  question. 

General  Prim’s  Spanish  insurrection  does  not  appear  to 
have  assumed  any  very  intelligible  phase  ar  yet  It  was 
still  asserted  that  Prim  was  re  treating  tc  P-vfigal 

The  Russian  Government  have  confiscated  the  entire 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clurcti  in  Pols  mi.  By 
virtue  of  nn  Imperial  uka.-e,  dared  Decent  tier  Id,  ,865.  and 
promulgated  on  January  X,  the  laivW  states  H’im  nnuses, 
as  well  as  the  ready  capital,  stocto,  claims  and  all  the 
other  belongings  of  the  national  uc  taeiustba:  establish- 
ment of  Poland,  have  been  seized  and  appreciated  by  the 
Czar. 

The  English  steamship  London*  for  Melbourne,  recently 
foundered  at  sea.  Two  hundred  uvi  twsury  lives  were 
lost.  Sixteen  of  the  crew  s od  three  persaagaa  were  saved. 

The  ships  supposed  to  nine  be«n  lost  durng  tne  iate 
gnles  on  the  English  coast  number  be’ween  -hree  nod  four 
hundred.  Among  these  was  ibe  American  ship  Christina , 
800  tons,  which  became  a wreik  December  '-0.  midway  be- 
tween New  Y ork  and  London.  Her  passengers  were  all 
saved  by  the  English  ship  Yanina. 

The  American  squadron  under  Admiral  Goidsborotigh 
hns  received  orders  to  leave  the  aWiteiranean  and  pro- 
ceed to  Lisbon.  Reason  not  stated. 

From  the  dispatches  ot  our  Conau!  at  Liverpool,  dated 
January  20, 1S6S,  we  learo  i hat  the  cattle  see  urge  is  rather 
on  the  Increase  than  othare  W.  He  says  Href  during  the 
we.  k previous  to  date  924.5  caiee  were  renorred  the  au- 
thorities; thus  far  upward  >V  79,006  ca' tie  have  either 
died  uiih  ftp)  plaaue  of  oiva  Liking  it. 
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GEORGE  BANCROFT.— [Photographed  by  Brady.] 


and  the  champions  of  English  liberty,  his  political 
aspirations  were  inspired  and  ennobled  by  ideal  vi- 
sions of  the  destiny  of  humanity.  This  is  the  key  to 
his  opinions  and  aims,  the  secret  of  his  literary  and 
official  life.  Hence  his  public  course  as  a states- 
man, a historian,  an  essayist,  and  a popular  orator 
exhibits  a pervading  unity  which  is  rarely  witness- 
ed in  the  career  of  our  most  prominent  men. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  born  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  his  father  was  for  many  years  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  By 
birth  and  early  surroundings  he  belonged  to  the 
order  of  New  England  Brahmins,  whom  Wendell 
Holmes  so  quaintly  celebrates,  as  predestined  to  a 
life  of  studious  culture  and  lettered  fame.  At  Har- 
vard College,  which  he  entered  when  a mere  boy, 
he  was  considered  a prodigy.  Cambridge  tradition 
still  preserves  the  memory  of  his  slight  figure,  his 
ruffled  shirt-collar  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and 


any  vicious  indulgences.  His  course  iu  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  classical  learning  embraced  the  whole 
development  of  ancient  and  modem  thought.  In 
each  department  he  showed  an  aptitude,  as  if  that 
had  been  his  favorite  specialty.  His  youthful  zeal 
awakened  a deep  interest  in  the  mind  of  his  teach- 
ers, whose  pride  was  gratified  bv  his  reports  of  the 
progress  of  their  fame  in  the  Western  World.  At 
the  same  time  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  men  in  different  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  with  several  of  whom  his  intimacy  soon 
ripened  into  a warm  and  permanent  friendship. 

On  returning  to  this  country  in  1822  he  resided 
a year  at  Cambridge  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard 
College,  and  introduced  several  valuable  reforms  in 
the  course  of  classical  study,  although  the  conserv- 
ative spirit  which  was  cherished  among  the  ingen- 
uous youth  of  that  place  was  too  strong  to  accept 
any  innovations,  however  useful,  without  a strug- 

3le.  His  enthusiasm  for  learning,  stimulated  as  it 

ngi  real  from 


his  voice  of  childish  treble,  iu  marked  contrast  to 
the  facility  and  grace  of  his  utterance  and  the  mel- 
low ripeness  of  his  classical  and  philosophical  at- 
tainments. His  oration  on  graduating,  when  only 
seventeen  years  old,  was  on  a profound  theme,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a master-piece  of  thought  and 
eloquence.  The  brilliancy  of  his  powers  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  manners  made  him  a universal  fa- 
vorite. His  precocious  genius,  tempered  with  a 
wisdom  beyond  his  years,  was  the  admiration  and 
pride  of  friends,  and  called  forth  the  most  sanguine 
prophecies  of  his  future  renown. 

Upon  leaving  Cambridge  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  passed  five  years  in  travel  and  in  study 
at  the  principal  German  universities.  His  instruct- 
ors were  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day. 
His  course  of  study  was  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found than  at  that  time  had  been  pursued  by  any 
American.  He  evinced  a rare  capacity  for  lalx>r, 
and  a strenuous  dflfcenre  that  was  unimpaired  by 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


The  eminent  historian  of  the  United  States, 
whose  portrait  accompanies  the  present  sketch,  is 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  intellectual  culture 
and  development  which  may  he  attained  under  the 
influence  of  American  society  and  institutions.  A 
cosmopolitan  by  education,  habits,  and  tastes,  in 
spirit  and  character  he  is  an  American  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Nurtured  in  the  traditional  literary  disci- 
pline and  choicest  scholastic  learning  of  New  En- 
gland, at  an  early  age  he  sought  the  more  liberal 
and  profound  methods  of  European  education.  Ab- 
sence from  his  native  country  only  quickened  his 
attachment  to  freedom.  With  the  study  of  ancient 
philosophy  he  drank  in  the  love  of  human  progress, 
and  with  an  instinctive  foai^ight  of  his  future  ca- 
reer, conceived  the  purpefce  of  embodying  the  spirit 
of  Plato  in  the  democracy  of  America.  Like  Dante 
and  the  patriots  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  Milton 
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ing,  his  proclivity  for  loving,  his  unweariedness 
in  loving  from  his  earliest  recollection  upward 
was  wonderful. 

Of  course  it  is  painful  to  make  the  statement, 
yet  it  must  be  said  that,  from  the  day  when  just 
three  years  old,  he  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
kissing  behind  a parlor  rocking-chair  a young 
lady-visitor  of  some  six  months  or  so  less  ex- 
perience of  life,  onward  he  had  never  ceased  to 
love.  His  own  relatives,  of  course  ; but,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  all  the  little  flaxen-haired  com- 
panions of  his  childhood — there  always  being 
for  the  day  some  special  queen  of  his  heart  in 
virtue  of  hair  specially  flaxen,  eyes  particularly 
black  or  blue,  cheeks  uncommonly  rosy,  and  fair, 
and  dimpled,  dress  remarkably  beautiful,  or, 
what  was  even  more  to  the  purpose,  the  being 
specially  associated  with  him  for  the  time  of  the 
little  Cleopatra  of  the  hour.  Up  to  the  very  day 
of  leaving  for  college  he  had  not  learned  to  mas- 
ter such  nonsense. 

With  the  development  of  lungs  and  brains  and 
all  the  rest  the  heart  had  persisted  in  growing 
also.  Not  that,  when  he  rolled  away,  just  six- 
teen years  old,  in  the  stage  from  his  father’s  door, 
he  had  as  yet  met  exactly  with  his  ideal.  None 
the  less  did  he  bear  away  with  him  the  image  in 
his  heart,  the  lock  of  her  hair  being  in  his  Bible 
in  his  trunk,  of  the  last,  in  the  quick  succession 
of  the  queens  of  his  childhood ; not  so  much  be- 
cause he  loved  her , as  from  the  pleasure  it  was 
to  him,  the  absolute  necessity  it  was  to  him  to 
love  somebody. 

His  four  years’  course  in  college  was  a sudden 
and  total  interregnum  in  all  this.  Minerva  set 
aside  Venus  with  perfect  success  during  those 
four  college  years.  Heart  had  to  content  itself 
with  merely  keeping  up  the  circulation  while  the 
brain  was  being  developed.  Vastly  better  would 
it  have  been  could  the  two  have  shared  the  man 
more  equally  between  them — not  so  cold  and  hard 
would  those  four  years  have  been.  Languages, 
philosophy,  mathematics ; mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, languages  all  the  session  through,  the  im- 
pulse thereof  bore  him,  like  a locomotive  over  a 
break  in  the  track,  over  the  gap  of  each  vacation 
with  a jar  scarce  perceptible.  That  day  Edward 
Arthur  graduated  he  could  have  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  folds  of  the  silk  gown  which  covered 
his  bosom  and  have  truthfully  declared  his  heart 
to  have  been,  during  the  previous  four  years, 
wholly  free  from  thought  of  woman.  And  as  he 
descended  the  steps  of  the  platform  after  Com- 
mencement, he  could  have  safely  declared  that, 
leaving  more  sacred  things  aside  dearer  to  him 
than  the  entire  sex,  from  Eve  down,  was  the 
honor  he  had  obtained  from  Alma  Mater,  most 
revered  and  beloved  of  all  her  sex. 

Altogether  too  short  was  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed to  think  upon  any  thing  but  the  immedi- 
ate Past  and  the  immediate  Future.  Bright 
and  early  that  September  morning  following  his 
graduation  did  he  present  himself  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  to  be  matriculated ; 
no  man  more  free  from  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  for  the 
ministry.  And  into  it  he  plunged:  Church 
History;  Theology  polemic,  didactic,  patristic, 
exegetic;  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons; Hebrew;  Chaldaic;  Syriac;  German. 
Grudgingly  was  the  morning  and  evening  walk 
granted  to  the  muscles ; only  because  it  was  a 
necessary  nuisance  was  the  stomach  supplied 
with  the  regulation  food  at  the  regulation  hours 
in  the  regulation  refectory — it  was  the  brain 
must  be  exercised,  the  brain  must  be  fed.  No 
wonder  if,  like  the  right  arm  of  the  blacksmith, 
it  was  developed  beyond  the  rest  of  the  body,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  True,  the 
heart  was  allowed  free  play  in  regard  to  things 
spiritual  and  divine,  even  stimulated  and  ever- 
more prompted  to  this. 

And,  perhaps,  it  was  well  that  such  things 
should  thus  by  years  preoccupy  the  heart ; ob- 
tain from  long  habit,  the  deep-seated,  uniform 
custom  of  the  heart,  before  its  doors  were  opened 
to  all  the  world.  Yet,  if  its  affection  for  all  else 
could  only  be  kept  duly  subordinate,  the  very 
exercising  the  heart  in  the  love  of  all  human 
things  would  fit  it  for  the  more  vigorous  loving 
’ of  things  superior  to  these ; even  as  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  gather 
every  little  flower  flourishing  by  the  way-side, 
is  but  trained  thereby  for  the  prizing  and  the 
gathering  the  more  eagerly  of  all  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  too,  which  may  sparkle  along 
the  road-side  of  life.  Is  it  altogether  fanciful 
to  remember  here  that,  though  the  heart  beat  in 
the  breast  with  but  one  throb,  it  yet  has  within 
itself  two  separate  and  distinct  sets  of  organs, 
an  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  left  side  there- 
of, and  an  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right  side 
thereof?  Thou  shalt  love  God,  and  thou  shalt 
love  men,  is  the  divine  command.  Only  as  we 
love  either  perfectly  do  we  love  both  perfectly. 
Only  as  we  love  both  as  we  should,  do  we,  as 
we  should,  love  either ; only  when  both  sides  of 
the  heart  are  whole,  and  keep  the  mystic  time 
to  each  other,  does  the  entire  heart  throb  aright ! 
“ He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ? And  this  commandment  have  we  from 
him,  That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother 
also.” 

One  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  if  ever  there 
was  a man  prepared  to  love,  prepared  to  love 
any  thing  and  every  thing  which  could  be  loved, 
that  man  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  when 
he  found  himself,  college  and  seminary  passed 
through,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Somerville. 
Neglected,  forgotten,  the  heart  of  the  man  was 
to  assert  itself— was  to  make  up  for  the  long- 
endured  tyranny  of  the  brain. 

Let  me  pause  a moment  here.  I have  some- 
thing to  say  which  may  greatly  weaken  the  read- 
er’s estimation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur. 
Shall  I say  it  exactly  ns  it  was?  Or  shall  I 
not  rather  carefully  conceal  the  fact,  so  that  the 
young  miirster  may  be  that  much  the  greater 


had  been  by  his  long  residence  at  the  highest  seats 
in  Germany,  and  his  fresh  and  ardent  faith  in  in- 
tellectual life  and  progress,  came  into  violent  col- 
lision with  a mass  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  youngsters  who  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  school-boys.  His  dreams  of  improve- 
ment amidst  the  shady  retreats  of  Harvard  were 
rudely  disturbed ; and  he  soon  found  a more  con- 
genial field  of  effort  in  the  celebrated  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Cogswell,  he  established  in  1823.  This  in- 
stitution was  a decided  novelty  among  the  means 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  All  its  appoint- 
ments were  on  a scale  of  prodigal  liberality  before 
unheard  of.  The  ablest  teachers,  native  and  Euro- 
pean, were  employed  in  its  service.  The  routine 
of  study  was  varied  by  long  and  attractive  excur- 
sions in  the  pleasant  season.  A certain  splendor 
was  thrown  around  the  administration  of  learning 
which  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  American 
tastes.  Pupils,  however,  flocked  to  the  place,  and 
a wide  and  generous  impulse  wa3  given  to  the  cause 
of  classical  education. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his 
preparations  for  the  “ History  of  the  United  States,” 
the  plan  of  which  he  had  conceived  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  historical  studies.  This  magnificent 
work  forms  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  The  composition  of  it  has  extend- 
ed over  a series  of  more  than  thirty  years,  each  suc- 
cessive volume  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work 
and  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Profound  and 
accurate  in  research,  rich  in  illustrations  from  the 
whole  field  of  contemporary  events,  ingenious  and 
brilliant  in  its  general  views,  every  where  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  founded  on  the  sound- 
est philosophical  conceptions,  and  written  in  a style 
of  remarkable  terseness  and  picturesque  glow,  it 
fulfills  all  the  conditions  of  a great  historical  pro- 
duction. Considered  not  only  as  a faithful  record 
of  a most  important  period  in  the  development  of 
modern  civilization,  but  as  a highly-wrought  speci- 
men of  literary  art,  it  may  be  said  to  take  the  lead 
in  merit,  as  well  as  in  date,  of  the  admirable  works 
in  its  kind  which  have  so  signally  illustrated  our 
youthful  literature. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  career  as  a statesman,  if  some- 
what eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  his  literary  suc- 
cess, presents  a highly  honorable  record.  His  dis- 
charge of  .the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
Minister  to  London,  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  was  marked  by  sagacity,  earnestness,  and 
the  love  of  salutary  improvements.  As  a political 
leader,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  prominent  in 
his  native  State  as  well  as  at  the  national  capital, 
he  has  been  distinguished  for  his  reliance  on  ideas, 
for  his  ardent  faith  in  the  democratic  principle,  re- 
garded as  the  highest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, and  for  his  uniform  advocacy  of  liberal  and 
progressive  measures.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a power- 
ful and  effective  public  speaker.  He  has  the  elo- 
quence which  proceeds  from  lucid  thought  and  strong 
emotion.  Always  in  earnest,  often  vehement,  he 
appeals  to  the  imagination  by  his  impassioned  rhet- 
oric and  graphic  illustrations,  while  ho  masters  the 
intellect  by  his  power  of  transparent  exposition  and 
cogent  argument.  Not  the  least  honorable  dis- 
tinction which  crowns  liis  name  is  the  decision  with 
which  he  sided  with  the  friends  of  the  Union  dur- 
ing the  recent  terrible  conflict,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  patty  associates  and  political  antecedents. 
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on  Natural  History  of  another  bird— a species 
of  hawk — which  has  its  nest  in  the  centre  of  a 
thorny  tree,  and  which  impales  upon  these  thorns 
all  manner  of  grasshoppers,  locusts,  insects  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  smaller  birds-  Toward 
the  decline  of  its  days  this  winged  virtuoso  has 
collected  a perfect  museum  of  natural  curiosities, 
and  lives  and  dies  in  its  overshadowed  nest,  in 
the  centre  thereof,  in  scientific  and  serene  con- 
tent. However  true  this  may  be,  we  arc  certain 
of  the  instinct  in  the  case  of  the  magpie.  And 
it  is  the  same  instinct  which  is  seen  in  the  col- 
lector of  autographs,  peculiar  snuff-boxes,  fan- 
tastic pipes,  singular  walking-sticks,  rare  editions 
of  old  books,  and  the  like.  Very  strong  was  the 
instinct  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ferguson.  A Scotch- 
man should  have  been  more  sensible  ; but  in  an 
old  bachelor  the  object  of  his  collection  was  pre- 
posterous— lie  had  collected  into  a body  every 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  he  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of.  It  may  have  begun  his 
making  the  collection,  quietly  and  innocently 
enough,  but  it  had  grown  into  a passion — a ma- 
nia. 

The  walls  of  a certain  room  in  his  house  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  these  treatises.  Books  in 
folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo,  were  there;  thick 
books  and  thin  books,  and  in  every  possible  style 
of  binding.  Pamphlets,  too,  of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  ages  upon  the  subject.  Files  of  all  such 
newspapers  also  as  contained  articles  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  whole  collection  patched,  pasted, 
annotated,  in  every  stage  of  wear  and  discolor- 
ation. Then  there  were  bound  volumes  of  let- 
ters he  had  evoked  from  reverend  and  irreverent 
sources,  in  all  degrees  of  angry  pro  and  recrimin- 
ating con.  A bulky  scrap-book  or  two  contained 
every  flying  anecdote,  paragraph,  item,  cut  right 
and  left,  from  every  paper  which  he  had  ever 
come  upon  bearing  upon  the  one  theme.  One 
stood  amazed  to  behold  how  much  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject  in  the  world,  and  turned  away 
aghast  at  the  remembrance  that,  even  yet,  the 
question  remained  as  unsettled  as  ever.  The 
plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Ferguson  took  hardly  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  subject  discussed  itself— it  was 
in  his  collection  upon  the  subject  that  his  inter- 
est lay. 

“No,  and  it  would  sicken  him,  too,  for  life 
of  the  whole  subject!”  laughed  Guy  Brooks  to 
himself,  as,  after  declining  Mr.  Ferguson’s  offer 
of  a room  in  his  house  for  the  expected  minister, 
he  walked  back  to  his  office. 

“He  shall  know  of  my  collection  none  the 
less.  And  surely  no  room  in  Somerville  could 
be  so  appropriate  for  a minister  as  just  that 
room,”  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  as  he  parted  from 
the  lawyer.  In  something  of  a huff,  too ; onTy 
he  knew  that  no  amount  of  huff  on  his  part 
could  provoke  any  tiling  but  amusement  and 
good-nature  on  the  part  of  the  frank  and  open- 
hearted  lawyer. 

There  was  Dr.  Warner,  also.  He,  too,  was  to 
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and  stronger  individual  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
read  these  pages  ? Hesitate  as  I may  to  say  it, 
ashamed  as  I may  be  to  announce  the  fact, 
deeply  conscious,  as  of  course  I am,  of  the  dam- 
age it  will  do  our  hero  from  this  instant  to  the 
end  of  his  history,  I must  none  the  less  say,  be- 
cause I can  not  possibly  avoid  it  and  be  at  all 
coherent  in  my  narrative,  that  ,the  Rev.  Edward 
Arthur  during  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival 
in  Somerville  fell  in  love ! Pardon  him,  dear 
reader,  he  could  not  possibly  help  it;  at  least 
he  did  not  help  it.  Pardon  him,  indulgent  read- 
er, for  it  was  a love  which,  however  hastily  kin- 
dled, never  ceased  to  burn  thereafter  with  but 
stronger  and  brighter  and  purer  flame. 

The  way  of  it  was  this  : When  Guy  Brooks, 
Esq.,  years  before  Secession,  had  written  to  the 
young  theologian  to  come  to  Somerville  and  or- 
ganize a church  in  that  new  but  promising  town, 
and  had  received  a promise  of  doing  so  in  reply, 
he  forthwith  began,  in  a terrible  hurry,  to  look 
around  among  the  families  of  Somerville  for  some 
suitable  home  for  the  new  minister.  It  ought 
to  be  among  the  members  of  the  contemplated 
church,  to  begin  with.  Next,  in  which  of  these 
families  should  it  be  ? • 

He  himself  was  then  a widower  and  boarded 
at  the  time  at  the  hotel,  and  the  hotel  was  no 
place  for  a preacher ; half  an  hour  in  the  bar- 
room or  any  where  else  about  the  house  was  suf- 
ficient to  dishearten  one  of  his  calling  through 
all  the  avenues  of  smelling,  tasting,  seeing,  and 
hearing.  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Scotchman,  offered 
to  share  his  bachelor  home  with  the  new-comer, 
especially  as  he  was  to  be  also  a member  of  the 
church  to  be  organized.  Guy  Brooks  thanked 
him  but  declined.  A most  substantially  and  in- 
flexibly good  man  was  Ferguson,  like  all  Scotch- 
men who  are  not  utter  reprobates ; but,  like  ev- 
ery other  Scotchman,  reprobate  or  not,  Fergu- 
son was  set  in  his  way,  notionate  to  the  last  de- 
gree. And  cross,  too ; no  tropical  thunder-gust 
more  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  violently  so. 
Upon  Mr.  Ferguson  Guy  Brooks  counted  confi- 
dently as  upon  a very  oaken  beam  in  the  pro- 
posed church  organization,  but,  as  a host  of  the 
pastor  thereof?  No.  The  lawyer  did  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  one  instant.  Suppose  the  guest 
should  derange,  should  injure,  should  lose  a 
Number  from  Mr.  Ferguson’s  collection?  The 
very  possibility  of  such  a catastrophe,  with  all  its 
disruptive  effects  upon  the  proposed  church,  was 
sufficient  to  settle  the  matter.  No  one  can  dislike 
to  pause  more  than  the  writer.  The  collection  of 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  unintentionally  alluded 
to.  But  now  that  it  has  been  mentioned,  it  must 
be  explained  before  we  can  proceed. 

In  Mr.  Ferguson’s  bosom  existed  the  instinct 
of  collection.  It  is  an  instinct.  Look  at  the 
magpie.  We  all  know  what  a passion  it  has  for 
stealing  and  secreting  bits  of  raw  cotton,  shreds 
of  rags,  fragments  of  pottery,  articles  of  jewelry, 
and  the  like.  There  is  a story  afloat  in  works 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

It  may  tend  to  lower  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur 
in  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  these  pages ; but 
none  the  less  must  it  be  stated  that,  although  a 
minister,  he  was  none  the  less  also  a man.  Not 
an  ethereal  being,  not  an  ideal  of  all  excellence, 
but,  from  head  to  foot,  a human  being  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Perhaps  the  intensest  human  part 
about  him  was  his  heart.  His  capacity  for  lov- 
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be  a member  of  the  church.  There  was  not  a 
pleasanter  house  in  Somerville  than  his,  nor  a 
better  spread  table.  » 

“ Ho  can  have  roy  office  in  the  front-yard,” 
said  Dr.  Warner,  after  having  previously  re- 
ceived Ids  wife’s  views  upon  the  subject. 

A nice  office  it  was,  too,  a«  Gny  Brooks  knew, 
'“or  it  was  therein,  in  retreat  from  his  wife,  that 
he  Doctor  entertained  his  gentlemen  friends, 
jn  the  shelves  therein  were  the  Doctor’s  rows 
of  bottles  and  papers  of  herbs.  Therein  also  was 
his  mahogany  case  of  surgical  instruments.  The 
wooden  apparatus,  too,  was  in  the  corner,  with 
its  complicated  straps,  in  which  Bub  and  ’Ria 
had  more  than  once  imprisoned  Amos  when 
suffering,  in  imagination,  with  the  fracture  of 
every  bone  in  his  body  in  consequence  of  a fall 
front  the  top -of  the  stable.  In  the  book-case  were 
the  Doctor’s  medical  books,  especially  his  large 
and  intensely -colored  Surgical  Atlas,  ofthc  inside 
of  which  he  was  so  careful  Bub  should  know  no- 
thing, and  yet  whose  every  plate  had  been  often 
and  most  thoroughly  studied  by  Bub  in  the  ab- 
sences of  itis  father,  assisted  hy  Amos,  with  ’Ria 
carefully  locked  out.  Therein,  also,  was  the  good 
Doctor’s  collection,  in  glass  jars  and  alcohol,  of 
snch  tumors,  bits  of  lungs  and  brains,  amputated 
fingevs  and  roes,  embryos,  and  the  like  delica- 
cies, as  had  come  in  his  wav  in  the  course  of  his 
profession.  And  there,  also,  was  a full-length 
skel  -ton  in  its  comer. 

“The  first  thing  he  will  see  in  the  morning, 
the  last  his  eyes  will  close  upon  at  night — have 
an  impressive  influence  upon  his  meditations,” 
said  the  Doctor,  in  commending  the  room  for 
the  expected  arrival. 

But  no.  There  is  a certain  smell  about  that 
room,  considered  the  lawyer  with  himself.  Be- 
sides'— and  the  idea  struck  the  lawyer  with  con- 
siderable force — deprive  the  Doctor  of  that  re- 
treat from  his  wife  ? It  would  be  a base  impo- 
sition on  his  easy  good-nature.  And  then,  her 
tongne ! Bhew  1 — no ! 

Thera  was  Colonel  Roberts  also.  Fine,  com- 
modious house;  Mrs.  Roberts  an  excellent  wo- 
man, and  member  of  the  church.  And  who 
knows  hut  he  might  be  able  to  influence  even 
Roberts  ? But  the  lawyer,  charitable  and  hopeful 
as  he  was,  shook  his  head  even  hs  he  said  it. 
The  squat  figure  of  the  Colonel  stood  before  his 
imagination  cn  tbe  instant  — that  black  hair, 
those  splendid  black  eyes,  that  full  face,  so  mnch 
like  that  of  a bn  11-dog,  and  yet  so  handsome! 
“What  an  unmitigated  bully  and  blackguard  that 
man  is  1”  said  the  lawyer  to  himself,  as  the  image 
rose  before  his  mind — forgetting  all  about  the 
minister.  “Gambier,  hard  drinker,  duelist,  ob- 
scene to  the  last  degree;  unmatched  and  un- 
matchable  in  profanity ; loose  to  dishonesty  in 
the  payment  of  bis  debts  and  in  all  his  business 
transactions ; avowedly  a scoffer  at  the  truth  of 
religion  and  the  virtue  of  woman.  With  all  this, 
when  he  cares  to  bo  so,  what  dignity,  wlmt  grace, 
what  eloquence,  what  polished  wit,  what  exqui- 
site courtesy!  That  it  should  be  possible  to 
combine  into  one  snch  a devil  and  such  an  an- 
gel !”  murmured  the  lawyer  to  himself. 

Colonel  Ret  Roberts ! Nothing  could  be  more 
familiar  to  the  public  ear  and  to  the  public 
tongne  than  that.  He  had  been  a bold  young 
lawyer;  then  an  indefatigable  stnmp-speaker 
throughout  the  State — copious  in  anecdote,  reck- 
less in  statement,  vehement,  in  invective ; next 
.n  Elector  of  a successful  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  then,  for  six  months,  Charge'  at 
o lc  of  the  minor  European  courts ; after  that 
Governor  of  the.  State.  When  Gny  Brooks  was 
lebating  whether  cr  no  to  make  him  the  host 
ofthc  expected  minister,  he  was  drinking,  gam- 
bling, playing  at  once  the  Edmnnd  Burke  and 
the  bully  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington. All  the  State  knew  pretty  well  the  kind 
of  man  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  was ; most  certain- 
ly lie  disguised  nothing  of  himself  from  any  one. 
Yet  all  over  the  State  religions,  gvrve,  and  sober 
men  applauded  the  Colouel’s  speeches;  contribu- 
ted gladly  pigs,  turkeys,  and  beeves  toward  bar- 
becues in  his  honor;  introduced  him,  with  pride 
at  the  opportunity  cf  doing  so,  to  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  voted  him  into  whatever 
office  he  demanded  rather  than  asked  at  their 
hands. 

“As  yon  say,  my  house  is  too  far  out  of 
Somerville  for  the  purpose ; or,  there  being  only 
Robbv  and  mvsclf  here,  1 would  be  pleased  to 
have  "Mr.  Arthur  with  me,”  Mrs.  Sorel  observed, 
when  Guy  Brooks,  throwing  his  energies  into 
the  matter,  had  ridden  out  to  consult  her  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  Mrs.  Bowles,  thought  Mrs. 
Sorel  to  herself,  and  she  knitted  and  thought 
over  the  matter,  as  was  her  placid  wont  on  every 
subject,  before  she  spoke  out.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether so  clear. 

“ I have  thought  of  the  hotel,  of  Ferguson,  of 
Dr.  Warner,  oven  of  Colonel  Ret  Roberts,  be- 
sides every  other  place  possible,”  said  Gny 
Brooks,  after  a semewhat  despondent  silence. 
“It  ought  to  be  in  the  family  of  a member  of 
the  church  if  possible.” 

“How  old  did  you  any  he  was?  or  did  you 
say  any  thing  at  ail  on  the  subject?”  asked  Mrs. 
Sorel,  at  length. 

“I  do  not.  know,  sotmwhere  under  thirty,  I 
suppose.  Yon  remember  I never  saw  him,”  said 
the  lawyer.  “Ferguson,  Warner,  Ellis,  and  my- 
self v-ctc  to  the  IiHdd  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary to  recommend  some  one  to  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organiriug  a church  here.  In  reply  Mr. 
Arthur  was  warmly  urged  upon  us;  we  corre- 
sponded with  him,  lie  says  he  will  come ; that  is 
all  we  know  of  him.” 

“ Have  you  thought  of  Mrs.  Bowles?”  in- 
quired Mrs.  Sorel,  at  length. 

“Tho  voty  person!”  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
rising  to  his  feet.  “Strange  I never  once 
thought  of  her.  That  is,  if  she  will  consent. 
You  know  what  a delicate,  retiring  lady  she  is. 
Besides,  it  would,  be  an  nssistatioe  to  iler,  his 
Ifcbrding  with  LhbhQ  I tY5y*’  'add^fl  she  hre-yer. 


with  enthusiasm,  “ and  there  is  the  office  Rut- 
ledge Bowles  occupied  before  lie  went  to  college 
in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  The  very  thing ! She 
is  a member  of  the  proposed  church,  too.  I do 
not  think  she  would  consent  to  the  arrangement 
except  on  that  ground.  I will  see  her  right 
away.”  And  the  lawyer  took  his  hat  to  leave. 

“There  might  be  one  objection,”  said  Mrs. 
Sorel,  accompanying  her  visitor  to  the  door. 

“What,  what  can  it  be?”  inquired  he,  turn- 
ing suddenly.  Mrs.  Sorel  smiled  demurely  and 
continued  knitting. 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  the  lawyer,  looking  at 
her  first,  inquiringly,  and  then  witli  a smile 
breaking  over  his  wholesome  face  : “Beg  your 
pardon,  I didn’t  mean  to  use  such  language,  Mrs. 
Sorel.  But  you  never  fear.  We  men,  cs|>ecial- 
ly  in  snch  a "new  place  as  Somerville,  with  every 
thing  before  us  40  do,  have  110  time  to  think 
about  such  things.  You  ladies  flatter  your- 
selves; really,  I beg  pardon  again,”  said  the 
frank  lawyer,  laughing  at  himself. 

“Do  we,  Mr.  Brooks?  Well,  perhaps  we 
do,”  said  quiet  Mrs.  Sorel,  not  at  all  cast  down 
— quite  confident  rather. 

“You  would  not  really  advise  against  Mrs. 
Bowles  on  that  account?”  asked  the  lawyer, 
seriously,  pausing  hat  in  hand  upon  the  front 
step. 

“ By  no  means,  or  I should  not  have  men- 
tioned it.  Yes,  see  her,  and  see  what  you  can 
do.  Don’t  let  me  detain  you.  Good-evening!” 
But  the  wise,  placid  smile  was  still  on  her  face 
as  she  said  it. 

“ Stuff,  nonsense ! It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
find  too  much  to  do  to  think  of  such  things ! 
Oh  these  women,  they  think  men  never  think 
of  any  thing  else  ; sensible  lady  like  Mrs.  Sorel, 
too!  Get  up,  Charley!”  and  with  an  unneces- 
sary cut  of  his  whip  the  Kentuckian  cantered 
back  into  Somerville. 

Mrs.  Bowles  came  into  the  arrangement  the 
moment  the  lawyer  mentioned  it,  which  he  did 
with  characteristic  promptitude  that  same  even- 
ing. 

But  it  was  after  having  most  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  from  the  lawyer  that  the  ex- 
pected minister  was  not  from  the  North,  but 
from  Virginia,  born,  raised,  educated  there. 
Good ! If  any  spot  on  the  globe  could  be  said 
to  stand  next  to  South  Carolina,  in  Mrs.  Bowles’s 
estimation,  it  was  Virginia.  “Though  I have  a 
great  admiration  for  Kentucky  also,’’  Mrs.  Bowles 
said,  with  the  charming  condescension  of  the 
daughter  of  a hundred  Earls  to  a newly-knight- 
ed Baronet. 

“ If  he  will  consent  to  live  plainly  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  to  us  at  all,”  she  said  to 
him  immediately  thereafter.  “1  have  been  so 
long  without  seeing  even  a minister  of  my  own 
church  that  it  will  be  a treat  to  me  to  have  him. 
There  is  Rutledge  Bowles’s  office.  We  can  put 
a bed  in  there  for  him,  you  know.  It  will  do 
for  his  study,  too.  If  I do  not  like  the  arrange- 
ment afterward,  yon  know,  we  can  make  a 
fchange.  But  I am  sure  we  will  like  it— yes,  I 
am  quite  sure  of  it!”  and  excellent  Mrs.  Bowles 
was  almost  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  great- 
ly to  the  delight  of  her  visitor. 

" The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Bowles  was  enthusiastic  in 
every  thing.  If  she  liked  any  thing  or  person 
she  liked  enthusiastically — could  not  see,  would 
not  hear  or  believe  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 
And,  it  must  be  added,  if  she  disliked  she  dis- 
liked as  sincerely  and  vehemently  as  her  piety 
would  permit.  It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Sorel 
and  herself  were  from  the  same  neighborhood  in 
South  Carolina,  had  been  school-girls  together. 
Yet  it  was  singular  that  the  same  soil  conld  pro- 
duce two  persons  so  unlike.  Mrs.  Sorel  tall,  dig- 
nified, grave,  self-possessed ; Mrs.  Bowles  rather 
petite  and  a/rirituel  in  face  and  figure,  uncon- 
strained, full  of  lively  fancies,  impulsive,  quick- 
spoken.  Both  were  thoroughly  ladies  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term— strongly  attached  to 
each  other  from  memories  of  their  childhood, 
still  more  from  contrast  of  character;  for  while 
Mrs.  Sorel  could  not  but  love  the  ardent  and 
warm-spoken  widow,  so  sincere  and  free  in  even- 
thought  and  feeling,  Mrs.  Bowles  could  not  but 
feel  a warm  affection  for  one  in  whose  judgment, 
strong  sense,  Sober  speech  she  had  long  learned 
to  have  the  deepest  confidence.  She  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Mrs.  Sorel  in 
every  thing  of  importance — much  more  so  6ince 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Major.  . 

I wisli  onr  story  could  pause  long  enough  to 
permit  us  to  say  a little,  or  rather  a good  deal 
about  Major  J.  C.  Bowles.  Yon  can  gather  all 
you  may  wish  to  know  of  his  character  and  his- 
tory by  turning  to  any  book  of  national  portraits. 
You  will  find  him  there  among  the  politicians  of 
•South  Carolina  of  some  forty  years  ago.  A state- 
ly gentleman  he  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
somewhat  stiff  portrait  in  question,  the  half- 
length  painting,  from  which  it  was  taken,  hang- 
ing in  silent  grandeur  in  the  parlor  at  Somer- 
ville. Often  did  the  young  minister  sit  in  that 
parlor  of  summer  afternoons  and  study,  not  only 
the  biography  of  the  man  himself,  but  a vast  deal 
of  national  "history,  too,  in  that  imposing  por- 
traiture. 

Evidently  a commanding  man  the  Major  was, 
with  his  high  rolled  collar,  huge  cravat  beneath 
his  chin,  and  the  locks  brushed  away  from  the 
broad  forehead,  only  a blue  ribbon  across  the 
bosom  lacking  to  make  it  pass  as  the  likeness 
of  a royal  duke.  The  painting  in  question  rep- 
resented him  thns:  the  gold-liehded  cane  pre- 
sented him  by  his  constituents  after  his  great 
speech  in  Congress  resting  between  his  knees, 
the  sword  wherewith  his  father  had  fought  in 
the  Revolution  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  him, 
St.  Michnel’s  Church  visible  through  the  win- 
dow-, to  show  the  portrait  was  taken  in  Charles- 
ton. But  you  can  see  it  all  for  yourself,  dear 
reader,  by  turning  to  the  volume  in  question, 
and  his  life  besides  on  tho  next  page. 

Lot  us  halt  here  long  enough,  ho'.vovtr,  to  saiy 


at  least  this : Colonel  Ret  Roberts  and  Major 
J.  C.  Bowles  were  as  exactly  alike,  and  as  ut- 
terly, eternally,  and  irreconcilably  unlike,  as 
any  two  men  can  possibly  be.  Both  were  ap- 
parently gentlemen  of  the  highest  type  of  breed- 
ing and  courtesy,  yet  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  was 
only  superficially  so ; it  was  as  natural  to  him 
as  a suit  of  the  superfinest  broadcloth  is  to  a 
prince,  and  jus  much  a thing  apart  from  and  ex- 
ternal to  his  real  self  ns  such  a suit.  Mtijor  J. 
C.  Bowles  was  a genuine  gentleman  to  the  cen- 
tre of  his  soul.  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  was  a tal- 
ented, highly  talented  man.  Major  J.  C.  Bowles 
was  not,  even  a little  dull.  With  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts,  the  Major  believed  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  that  South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  on 
the  continent — in  the  world,  in  fact;  unlike  the 
Colonel,  however,  the  Major  never  in  his  life 
cursed  and  commended  to  eternal  perdition,  as 
the  Colonel  did  every  day  of  his  life,  whoever 
and  whatsoever  was  in  conflict  with  him  on  this 
point.  That  Calhoun  was  the  superior  of  Web- 
ster Major  Bowles  never  entertained  the  slight- 
est doubt ; yet  Webster  was  a rationnl,  respect- 
able, perhaps  conscientious  individual.  This  the 
Major  sincerely  believed,  while  the  Colonel  did 
not — or,  at  least,  swore  he  did  not.  That  the 
“peculiar  institution”  was  morally,  socially,  re- 
ligiously, politically,  eternally  right,  the  essen- 
tial foundation  of  all  correct  government,  a thing 
to  exist  forever  and  ever  by  ordinance  like  that 
which  rolls  the  stars,  both  heartily  believed  ; 
yet  Major  Bowles  fed,  clothed,  cared  fur  his  ne- 
groes like  the  Christian  gentleman  he  was;  see- 
ing himself  to  it,  with  a deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, that  they  were  not  overworked  nor  their 
religious  instruction  neglected.  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  and  acted 
in  every  sense  in  the  belief  that  bis  negroes  were 
only  speaking  animals,  to  be  worked  to  the  ut- 
most by  the  strictest  overseers.  However,  as 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts  had  bnt  6cnnt  reference 
himself  to  his  own  higher  nature  as  an  immortal 
being  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  you 
could  not  reasonably  suppose  he  should  imagine 
any  such  thing  for  an  instant  in  reference  to  his 
slaves.  When  in  good-humor  he  would  treat 
them  to  tobacco,  whisky,  and  all  manner  of 
frolics  and  idleness;  but  with  the  same  feeling 
toward  them  in  good-humor  as  in  bad,  that  they 
were  but  animals,  worth  no  more  thought  than 
the  horses  in  his  stable,  petted  as  such,  beaten 
as  such. 

Major  Bowles  lmd  no  specially  rigid  notions 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  yet  he  was  not  an 
avowed  and  insolent  scoffer  at  it  like  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts ; even  attended  church,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, a thing  that  Lnmum  never  could  in- 
duce the  Colonel  to  do  even  when  the  most  im- 
portant political  object  was  at  stake.  Nor  did 
Major  Bowles  admire  any  Puritanism  in  regard 
to  morals;  yet  he  never  would  have  soiled  his 
fingers  with  the  greasy  cards,  the  dirty  dice- 
box,  the  dripping  gin-tumbler  with  which  Col- 
onel Ret  Roberts  was  familiar,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  profanity,  obscenity,  and  practical  de- 
bauchery which  peopled  the  Colonel’s  plantation 
with  his  mulatto  offspring,  ns  much  to  the  Col- 
onel, and  no  more,  than  the  puppies  littered  in 
his  kennels.  And  the  Major  had  as  supremd’an 
adoration  for  honor  as  the  Colonel ; but  it  was  a 
principle  which  would  have  made  him  blush  to 
leave  a debt  unpaid,  or  to  do  even  a deed  of 
doubtful  honesty,  wherein  the  Colonel  differed 
from  him  amazingly  in  practice.  As  behooved 
gentlemen  of  honor,  both  had  “been  out”  with 
an  antagonist.  The  Major  had  gone  out  only 
when  grossly  insulted,  and  then  had  coldly  re- 
ceived his  enemy's  fi  0 with  erect  bearing,  after- 
ward firing  into  the  air.  The  Colonel,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  ever  been  the  one  provoking 
the  quarrel,  and  then  eager  on  the  field  to  kill ; 
in  which,  to  the  number  of  some  five  or  six 
foes,  he  had  been  remarkably  successful. 

But  why  speak  of  Major  j.  C.  Bowles  ? Did 
he  not  waste  his  estate  with  too  prodigal  an  hos- 
pitality, too  utter  a devotion  to  politics,  nnd  so 
subside,  in  his  later  years,  first  into  what  re- 
mained of  his  large  proj>erty,  a small  home  in 
Charleston,  and  a practice  at  the  bar,  for  which 
he  had  become  too  old  or  too  unused  by  political 
ife  to  succeed,  and  then  into  his  grave  there  in 
St.  Michael’s  church-yard?  Had  he  but  had 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts’s — what  shall  we  call  it? — 
some  highly-polished  synonym  for  rascality,  he 
would  not  "have  lost  acre  or  negro.  However, 
so  it  was. 

When  somewhat  advanced  in  life  the  Major 
married  his  wife,  of  as  distinguished  and  of  ns 
decayed  a family  as  his  own.  A Bon  and  a 
daughter  were  the  children  of  his  old  age— Rut- 
ledge and  Alice.  These  were  both  bnt  children 
.when,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Bowles  moved  out  westward  and  settled  in  Som- 
erville. The  Major  owned  lands  there ; Mrs. 
Bowles  could  not  endure  to  take  a lower  rank  in 
Charleston  than  her  husband  had  once  occupied. 
Mrs.  Sorel  had  preceded  her,  and  had  written, 
urging  to  the  step.  So  it  was,  that,  at  the  date 
of  our  story,  Mrs.  Bowles  was  living  in  her  ndat 
little  cottage-home  on  the  edge  of  Somerville. 
She  had  left  South  Carolina,  it  is  true,  hut  the 
soil  was  all  of  the  State  she  had  left  behind  her. 

The  young  minister  learned  all  this,  bit  by  bit, 
after  his  arrival.  Welcomed  at  the  hotel  door, 
as  he  stepped  from  the  stage,  by  Gny  Brooks,  he 
and  the  lawyer  were  at  home  with  each  other 
from  that  moment ; for  where  people  are  sincere 
they  understand  each  other  from  the  first  sight 
of  each  other’s  face,  from  the  first  grasp  of  caoh 
other’s  hand.  The  energetic  lawyer  had  his 
new  jtossession  into  his  chamltcr  in  a moment ; 
and  had  him  brushed,  dined,  and  introduced  to 
Ferguson,  Warner,  Ellis,  and  half  a dozen  more, 
within  tne  hour  of  his  arrival. 

“ Yc-i  must  feel  yourself  at  home  with  ns,”  he 
said  to  him,  in  his  frank,  hearty  way.  “ We  are 
all  fragments  of  the  church  that  is  to  bo.  Dr. 
Warner  fibre  Is  rerr*y  to  y*m  the  moment 


you  say  the  word.  Mr.  Ellis  has  a store  down 
town,  a good  place  to  drop  into  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  people.  Ferguson  here — well,  Mr.  Fer 
guson  can  post  you  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism, if  you  need  it  at  all.  I am  the  only  one 
not  of  much  use.  However  !” 

“ Somewhat  too  young  for  my  fancy ; it  isn’t 
a fair-cheeked,  brown-haired  girl  we  wanted  for 
such  a place  as  this  rough  and  unehristinnized 
Somerville,”  growled  Mr.  Ferguson  to  himself, 
as  lie  went  back  to  his  room. 

The  afternoon  of  his  arrival — “ Why  not  ?”  the 
lawyer  said  to  himself — Mr.  Arthur  was  carried 
over  to  Mrs.  Bowles  to  be  introduced,  tho  law- 
yer explaining  matters  to  him  as  they  walked 
over. 

“What  a neat,  home-like  place!”  the  new- 
comer said  to  himself,  as  they  entered  tho  front 
gate  and  advanced  alongthe  graveled  walk  be- 
tween the  althcas  and  rose-bushes  to  the  door. 
Like  all  houses  at  the  South  not  built  by  jieople 
direct  from  tho  North,  a goodly  portico  was  in 
front  of  the  residence,  admitting  to  a hall  into 
which  rooms  communicated  on  either  side.  It 
was  a May  morning  when  the  new-comer  stood 
there,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  jasmine  nnd 
mimosa,  glancing  around  at  the  many  evidences 
of  a refined  taste  on  even-  side*  while  they  waited 
for  the  door  to  be  opened.  With  Mrs.  Bowks, 
a few  moments  after,  so  warm-hearted  and  eoi'd- 
ial  in  her  sables  anil  gray  hair,  the  young  min- 
ister felt  himself  at  once  at  home  and  at  ease — 
there  is  so  much,  so  exceedingly  much,  in  re- 
finement when  warmed  by  agiowing  heart! 

“I  have  but  a small  family,  Mr.  Arthur,"  she 
said,  at  Inst.  “Rutledge  Bowles,  my  only  son, 
is  at  college  in  Columbia.”  Mrs.  Bowles  did 
not  say,  “Columbia,  South  Carolina,”  because 
to  her  there  was  bnt  that  one  Columbia  in  the 
world.  “My  daughter  Alice — "she  began;  but 
at  that  instant  the  front  gate  was  heard  to  slum, 
lmsty  steps  succeeded  along  ihc  gravel,  and  a 
young  girl  threw  open  the  parlor  door,  with  sun- 
bonnet  in  one  hand,  school-books  in  the  other, 
her  hair  about  her  glowing  face. 

And  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  was  in  love! 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  TWO 
VALENTINES. 

Clara  and  Kate  are  twin-born  maids; 

Bnt  Clara  is  dark  and  Kate  is  fair: 

Clara’s  locks  lie  in  ebon  braids, 

Kate  haih  a crown  of  golden  hair. 

Clara’s  ryes > flash,  but  Kate’s  cheek  glows; 

Clara  is  your  love,  Kate  is  mine. 

Let  us  for  sport  to-day  compose, 

Each  for  the  other,  a Valentine. 

Then  for  an  hour's  silent  flow 

Brows  were  knitted  and  Ink  was  sited, 

Till— this  was  just  a year  ago — 

These  were  the  Valentines  we  sped. 

I.— TO  CLARA. 

Him  that  lovs  thee,  woe  lieilde! 

Thou  wilt  chill  him  with  thy  pride; 

Pierce  his  heart  with  sharp  disdain ; 

Slowly  crush  him  with  a reign 
Of  alternate  bliss  and  pain. 

I have  loved  thee  w<ll ; bat  now 
I revoke  my  love,  and  vow, 

By  the  martyred  Valentine, 

Not  for  Ophir's  richest  mine 
Will  I bind  my  soul  to  thine! 

n — TO  KATE. 

I have  lain  full  long  in  the  shadow 
Of  a love  that  sheds  no  light 
Save  such  as  the  transient  meteor 
Flings  fitfully  on  the  night. 

Thine  eyes  are  dipped  in  the  azure 
Of  the  stainless  heavens  above, 

And  the  clear  rays  shining  through  them 
Are  the  constant  sun  of  love. 

I have  lain  full  long  in  the  shadow, 

And  I fain  would  seek  the  sun; 

Wilt  thou  shed  ono  beam  upon  me 
From  thine  eyes,  Swret?— only  one! 

These  were  the  Valentines  we  sped, 

In  a shrewd  disguise,  one  year  ago; 

But — “Love  is  blind,”  it  hath  long  be^n  said, 
And  the  blind  have  a second-sight,  you  know. 

How  it  befell  I can  not  say; 

Love  is  the  sport  of  the  trickster,  Fate! 

But  Clara  is  my  betrothed  to-da'-, 

And  Herbert  sighs  at  the  feet  of  Kate! 


THE  WHISPER-ROOM. 


It  was  a paragon  lawn,  that  of  Houselev  Cottage 
—emerald  in  color,  closely  shaven,  and  velvet-like 
in  smoothness.  It  was  a fitting  inclosnre  for  the  red 
and  white  roses  which,  in  regular  succession,  girdled 
it  round.  The  laburnums,  that  waved  their  golden 
blossoms  above  it,  the  great  sycamore,  whose  broad 
leaves  bravely  faced  the  sun’s  fiercest  rays,  and  tin 
trim  flower-lieds  that  ended  it,  all  added  their  attrac- 
tions to  HnusePv  Lawn. 

Seated  in  a low  chair,  under  a waving  cluster  of 
laburnums,  was  a girl,  apparently  eighteen  years  old. 
Her  hand  held  listlessly  an  open  book ; but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  blue  expanse  of  sea  that  stretch  d 
far  away,  and  oveT  which  Houseley  Lawn  com- 
manded a glorious  view.  She  was  very  fair;  the 
rich  niafs-s  of  light-brown  hair  glinting  gold  h ti  e 
sun,  the  hazel  eyes,  which  were  radiant  in  their 
truth,  nnd  the  rich  complexion,  all  asserted  her 
claim  to  beauty. 

The  French  windows  of  the  drawing-room  were 
thrown  noisily  open,  and  a tall  girl,  rather  older  than 
she  whom  we  have  described,  came  hurriedly  down 
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suade  your  mamma  to  join  the  Daltons’  picnic.  It 
will  be  capital.  Fred  Hawkins  and  Harry  Collier 
are  coming.” 

The  other’s  fair  face  wore  an  expression  of  hau- 
teur. 

“ Lucy,”  she  said,  “ I do  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk 
in  this  off-hand  maimer.  I don’t  see  that  any  at- 
traction lies  in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hawkins  or  Sir  Har- 
ry Collier  coming — certainly  not  enough  to  make 
you  call  them  by  their  names.” 

“Oh,  bother!”  said  the  other,  who  was  a dash- 
ing beauty — blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  and  gifted  with 
superb  self-possession.  “You’re  such  a prim  creat- 

1 he  two  girls  strolled  down  the  garden  together, 
and  while  gone  we  will,  in  a few  words,  describe 
their  history. 

Agatha  Clare  was  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  Clare, 
widow  of  a physician  in  large  practice,  and  left  by 
him  in  affluent  circumstances.  She  was  a woman  of 
rare  talent,  tact,  and  generosity,  and  very  popular 
for  her  kindness  and  charming  manners.  Her  house 
of  Houseley  was  a favorite  resort  of  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  population,  for  her  dances  and  cro- 
quet parties  were  perfection. 

Lucy  Harwich  was  the  daughter  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  the 'coast-guard,  a retired  commander, 
with  more  private  property  than  usually  falls  to  his 
brethren’s  share.  His  wife,  too,  had  money.  His 
daughter  was  what  is  termed  a “ fast  young  lady.” 
She  was  a beauty,  very  daring  and  very  willful,  very 
ambitious,  and  very  selfish.  Truth  must  be  regard- 
ed by  a veracious  chronicler. 

The  two girls  r.  -entered  the  drawing-room,  where 
there  was  a group  of  visitors  eagerly  discussing  the 
picnic.  Among  them  was  a man  of  some  note. 
Harold  St.  Vraie  was  a scion  of  old  Norman  stock. 
Unassuming  English  gentleman  as  ho  was,  listen- 
ing calmly  to  the  picnic  suggestions,  and  sitting 
dressed  in  gray  tweed,  with  a hunting-whip  in  his 
hand,  he  bore  the  features  and  the  name  of  a line 
of  steel-clad  warriors,  whose  swords  had  been  fore- 
most in  every  field  of  English  battle  from  that  of 
Hasting*.  The  manors  of  his  house  had  stretched 
through  half  a county,  and  the  holders  of  them  had 
been  repeatedly  ottered  a peerage. 

But  with  him  fortune  had  dealt  hardly.  But  one 
old  manor-house  and  a hundred  acres  of  land  re- 
mained to  him  of  all  his  ancestors’  territory.  His 
small  income  sufficed  for  his  wants,  and  his  interest 
with  the  Government  would  procure  him  a diplo- 
matic post  whenever  he  married,  which  event  was 
not  unexpected  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  locality. 

“ Let  us  go  to  Vrayville  Towers,”  said  Lucy,  im- 
petuously ; “ the  ruins  are  splendid,  and  the  legend 
wonderful.” 

“ Lucy, ’’said  Agatha,  softly,  “remember  Mr.  St. 
Vraie’s  family.  Look  at  him.” 

Lucy  did  look  at  him.  and  saw  that  his  face 
flushed,  and  that  ha  looked  annoyed. 

“ Poor  fellow !”  said  her  mother  to  her  nearest 
neighbor,  “ consid  ring  how  long  the  property’s 
been  in  his  family,  and  the  ghosts  in  the  place,  I 
don’t  wonder  at  his  annoyance.” 

“I’ll  console  him,”  laughed  Luc}',  and  swept 
across  the  room  to  Harold  St.  Vraie’s  side.  “ I’ll 
sh  • iv  Miss  Anatha  my  winning  colors,”  she  said  to 
herself,  mentally. 

“ Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  St.  Vraie,”  she  began,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  very  unlike  the  usual  rapid  and  auto- 
cr  i’i  • key  in  which  she  spoke,  and  dropping  her 
dark  eyelashes  over  her  violet  eves  with  a timid 
asp  ct,  “for  my  stupidity  in  proposing  the  visit.  I 
ou-ht  to  have  remembered  all  that  you  must  re- 
m mber  when  Vrayville  is  mentioned.” 

“The  stupidity’s  mine,  Miss  Harwich,”  inter- 
mp  ed  St.Vrai  ',  with  a smile.  “My  morbid  recol- 
lections are  ridiculous.  Never  mind  them.  We’ll 
go  to  Vrayville,  and  I can  lead  the  explorers  over 
every  corner  and  tell  all  the  legends — if  Mr.  Thorpe 
wil l allow  me,”  he  added,  with  a slight  sneer. 

He  might. have  been  excused  for  this;  for  this 
Mr.  Thorpe,  who  had  purchased  Vrayville  for  the 
sake  more  of  its  ruins  than  of  its  farms,  was  a rich 
mm,  who  bought  the  place  for  self-gratification, 
and  was  as  chary  of  showing  it  as  he  was  of  his 
picture-gallery  and  his  gardens.  He  had  refused 
Harold  permission  to  sketch  the  old  ruins  which 
had  been  his  forefathers’  for  seven  centuries,  and 
therefore  there  was  mutual  dislike  between  Thorpe 
and  St.  Vraie. 

“I  admire  violet-eyed  blondes,"  said  Harold  to 
himself,  ns  he  strolled  down  the  lawn  ; but  if  I did 
not,  I should  certainly  be  enslaved  by  that  hazel- 
eyed, bro  ' n-haired  beauty.  What  a calm  self- 
trust  and  stately  quiet  there  is  about  her ! But  she 
rather  repels.” 

Agatha’s  accustomed  demeanor  deceived  many. 
Accounted  cold  and  slow  of  feeling,  she  was  a girl 
capable  of  strong  emotions.  For  him  who  won  her 
he  >rt  Agatha  would  be  a very  heroine  of  story  in 
her  lofty  love. 

The  next  day  the  picnic  party  started  on  horse- 
back. On  his  black  mare,  thorough-bred  and  glossy- 
coat  d as  satin,  Harold  looked  like  the  knightly 
descendant  of  the  Norman,  as  he  galloped  along. 
Arriving  at  the  ruins  called  the  abbey  cloisters,  and 
which  formed  an  ancient  burial-ground,  most  of  the 
par  y cantered  carelessly  across.  St.  Vraie,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  turned  off  by  the  road,  and  Miss  Har- 
wich, on  her  bay  pony,  accompanied  him. 

“ Yon  see,”  she  said,  “there  is  some  one  else  who 
thinks  as  you  do,  and  avoids  desecration.” 

“ I thank  you,”  he  said,  warmly.  “ Of  course, 
none  feel  na  1 do.” 

M iss  Harwich  replied  by  a winning  smile,  and  the 
two  rode  on.  Now,  she  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
fond  of  Harold,  and  of  his  long  descent;  but  she 
was  a good  deal  fonder  of  herself,  and  she  had  heard 
her  mother  positively  assert  that  morning  the  fact 
of  Harold’s  heirship  to  an  “ Aunt  Clinton’s”  proper- 
ty of  (presume<p  five  thousand  a year.  Otherwise, 
Sir  Harry  Collier,  who  was  merely  a poor  baronet, 
would  have  stood  higher  In  the  young  lady’s  e-tl- 
mate,  for  she  admired  his  face  nearly  os  much  as, 
and  his  conversation  was  for  more  congenial  than. 

She  exerted  herself  to  I folk  the  subjects  he 


very  low,  her  sympathy  very  marked,  Harold’s  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty  great,  and  his.emotiotis  of 
ancestral  pride  very  potent.  In  an  impulsive  mo- 
ment he  proposed  and  was  accepted. 

They  reache  ’ the  picnic  party,  and  Miss  Harwich 
ran  off  to  tell  her  mamma.  At  this  moment  Agatha 
rode  in. 

“What,  Miss  Clare,”  said  St.  Vraie,  “did  you 
not  go  with  the  rest  ?” 

“ No,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  I never  like  to  cause  pain,”  she  an- 
swered, kindly ; “ and  I knew  your  family  tombs 
were  in  the  cloisters.  Will  you  help  me  down  ?” 

“You  are  an  angel,”  thought  Harold;  and  then 
blushed  guiltily,  remembering  he  was  an  engaged 
man. 

The  picnic  proceeded.  Mrs.  Harwich,  indeed, 
embraced  Harold  when  he  was  apart  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  sobbed  out  her  congratulations  on  his  hav- 
ing “ herAreasure.” 

“ What  old  tower’s  that?"  said  Sir  Harry,  fling- 
ing a Champagne  cork  toward  it. 

“Har— Mr.  St.  Vraie  can  tell  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Harwich. 

“Oh,”  said  the  baronet,  blundering,  as  was  his 
wont,  “I  suppose  all  the  old  legends  were  drilled 
into  you  till  you  believe  ’em,  St.  Vraie.” 

The  other’s  haughty  face  flushed  red  with  anger, 
and  his  gray-blue  ej’es  flashed  fiercely. 

“The  story  about  that  tower  is  merely  one  of 
family  interest,”  he  replied,  with  forced  calmness. 

“ Let’s  have  it — let’s  have  it !”  said  Mr.  Hawkins, 
loudly,  the  sun  and  Champagne  having  acted  un- 
usually on  him. 

Harold  made  no  answer,  till  Ltifly  Harwich  said, 

“ Won’t  you  tell  me,  Harold  ?” 

His  proud  face  softened,  and  he  answered,  quiet- 
ly: 

“ It’s  only  the  tower  where  Hugh  St.  Vraie  shut 
up  liis  guilty  wife,  Lucy,  till  she  died,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  You  see  it’s  not  a picnic  story.” 

Miss  Harwich  looked  very  grave,  and  a silence 
fell  on  the  group,  till  Harold  proposed  visiting  the 
“ whisper-room.” 

Up  a cork-screw  flight  of  stairs,  the  ladies  blush- 
ing and  laughingly  making  the  gentlemen  go  first, 
the  whole  party  trooped,  till  they  found  themselves 
in  a large  room,  leading  out  to  an  ancient  terrace  of 
stone,  and  connected  by  a passage  with  a smaller 
room. 

“ What  is  the  secret  of  this  place  ?”  said  Lucy. 

“ I shall  leave  you  all  to  find  out,”  he  laughed; 
“at  least,  I’ll  tell  you,  Lucy,  presently.  I must  go 
and  see  if  any  one’s  in  the  smaller  room.” 

The  “ secret”  was  that  by  its  acoustic  properties 
the  passage  reflected  back  the  lowest  whisper  uttered 
in  the  large  room  into  the  small  one. 

Harold  St.  Vraie  passed  hastily  in  with  a smile  on 
his  lips,  for  he  thought  Lucy  more  charming  each 
moment.  He  started  back,  for  his  eye  fell  on 
Agatha  Clare,  who  was  gazing  out  on  the  rich 
landscape,  and  whose  fair  face  was  sad.  He  ad- 
vanced to  speak,  when  wafted  along  the  passage  he 
heard  Mrs.  Harwich’s  voice. 

“My  dear,  I’ve  made  a dreadful  mistake ! It’s 
Sir  Harry  who’s  to — ” 

“Not  to  succeed  to  the  property  you  said  was 
Harold  St.  Vraie’s,  mamma  ?”  said  Lucy’s  voice, 
hurriedly. 

“ Yes ; I found  it  out  only  just  now.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  how  stupid ! What  an  awful  nui- 
sance !”  burst  out  Miss  Harwich ; “ and  here,  after 
he’s  proposed  and  accepted ! ’ And  I might  have  had 
Collier  so  easily !’’  and  the  young  lady  stamped  with 
passion. 

Agatha  Clare  turned  her  face  away  to  avoid  seeing 
St.  Vraie’s.  His  features  were  ghastly  pale,  and 
his  lips  quivering,  lor  the  blow  struck  hard.  But 
his  resolution  was  soon  taken,  and  his  face  grew' 
stern  and  composed.  Turning  to  Agatha,  whose 
hazel  eyes  were  full  of  soft  compassion,  he  said, 
with  difficulty : 

“You’ll  keep  the  secret,  Miss  Clare?” 

She  bowed,  and  he  parsed  out.  As  he  entered 
the  large  room  Lucy  was  saying,  passionately, 
“ Tied  irrevocably !” 

“No,  Miss  Harwich,”  said  St*  Vraie,  haughtily, 
while  mother  and  daughter  were  overwhelmed  with 
confusion.  “ The  secret  of  these  rooms — the  whis- 
pering-gallery— has  put  me  in  possession  of  your 
conversation ; I therefore  release  you  freely  from 
your  promise ; and  I trust,"  he  added,  sarcastically, 
“that  your  future  conquest  may  be  more  satisfac- 
torily ended.” 

He  bowed  low  and  stood  aside  for  them  to  pass. 
Lucy’s  beautiful  face  crimsoned  and  paled  altern- 
ately, but  her  accustomed  spirit  deserted  her,  and 
she  and  her  crest-fallen  mother  descended  into  the 
court-yard,  whence,  under  the  plea  of  fatigue,  they 
soon  drove  off,  the  baronet  being  in  attendance. 

Agatha  Clare  became  conscious  that  Harold  St 
Vraie  looked  on  her,  to  a certain  extent,  as  a sharer 
in  his  secret,  and  she  could  not  help  observing  his 
subdued  manner  and  humble  deference  toward  her. 
He  rode  home  by  her  side  that  evening,  and  seemed 
unwilling  to  waste  words  on  any  one  else.  After- 
ward he  was  a frequent  visitor,  and  ultimately  he 
asked  Mrs.  Clare  to  give  him  '"her  greatest  treas- 
ure,” which,  with  her  treasure’s  sanction,  she  prom- 
ised to  do. 

And  as  Harold  passed  the  turquoise  betrothed 
ring  on  Agatha’s  slender  finger,  and  lovingly  pressed 
her  hand,  he  whispered : 

“ I don’t  think  any  whisper-room  will  part  us, 
my  own  ?" 

Agatha’s  reply  is  unrecorded. 


CENTRAL  CITY,  COLORADO. 

Central  City,  Colorado,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  on  our  first  page,  is  quite  a large  town, 
situated  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the 
natural  centre  of  the  great  mining  operations  in 
Colorado.  Millions  of  dollars  of  Eastern  capital 
are  invested  in  the  different  mills  and  claims  that 
circle  the  town.  There  has  been  much  mismanage- 
. _ ment  on  the  part  of  Eastern  agents,  and  this  has  ren- 

IlqrJjlus  vg’ v|fcfe_!  some  of  the  beet  properties  of  this  region  un- 


productive. The  “ Lyon’s  Process,”  that  promises 
so  much,  is  being  tested  near  Central  City.  If  suc- 
cessful, Colorado  will  be  the  greatest  State  in  the 
Union  in  its  development  of  mineral  wealth.  Our 
artist  has  faithfully  represented  the  peculiar  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  mining  regions  among  the 
mountains  of  Colorado. 

We  give  also  on  the  same  page  an  illustration  of 
a Gambling  Scene  in  Denver  City,  Colorado. 
The  scene  represented  by  our  artist  is  one  which 
may  every  night  be  seen  by  stepping  into  the 
tempting  saloons  of  the  city.  In  all  of  these 
gambling  saloons  there  is  music  of  a very  indiffer- 
ent quality.  They  are  nightly  crowded  by  men  of 
all  classes  of  society.  The  games  which  are  played 
are  very  curious,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiar  to 
this  region. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A certain  London  gazette,  that  la  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  topics  which  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  ladies — viz.,  dress,  fashion,  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  family  management  in  general— has  recently 
become  involved  in  qu  te  a discussion  regarding  the  “ Dis- 
cipline of  Young  Children."  An  anxious  mother,  uncer- 
tain how  to  manage  her  rather  willful  little  girls,  asked 
for  advice  through  the  columns  of  this  gazette,  and  im- 
mediately a flood  of  communications  appeared,  giving  such 
a melange  of  views  that  the  poor  “mother"  must  be  puz- 
zled. Each  has  her  own  pet  theory.  One  bases  her  suc- 
cess on  pure  reasoning  with  children,  and  styles  herself 
a “Hater  of  the  Rod;"  another  advises  only  gentleness 
and  firmness ; a third  suggests  a plan  of  regular  self-ex- 
amination as  the  best  method  of  training  a child  to  obe- 
dience. “ A Manager  of  Unruly  Little  Girls"  insists  that 
there  is  no  “equivalent  punishment  for  grave  faults  but 
the  rod,"  and  recommends  that  the  whipping  system  be 
unflinchingly  pursued,  especially  in  the  case  of  little  girls, 
“as  they  feur  patn  more  than  boys!"  One  individual, 
claiming  the  euphonious  name  of  “ Cornelia"  gives  some 
philosophical  views,  from  which  we  will  quote  a passage 
or  two: 

“I  cordially  agree  with  ‘A  Manager  of  Unruly  Little 
Girls,’  tiiat  for  young  children  a whipping  is  the  best  cor- 
rective and  moral  stimulant..  1 would  not  whip  a child  till 
it  is  a year  and  a half  old,  nor  (if  it  is  a girl)  after  it  is  seven 
years  old ; but  till  then,  for  many  faults  it  is  an  excellent 
discipline.  Children’s  nerves  often  get  into  an  irritable, 
excitable  state,  which  exhibits  itself  in  crying,  and  what 
is  termed  in  the  nursery  ‘naughtiness;’  for  this  state  of 
things  it  is  wonderful  what  a fine  tonic  and  alterative  to 
the  nervous  system  a whipping  proves  to  be." 

At  this  point  we  would  suggest  that  “children  of 
larger  growth,"  who  are  often  both  nervous  and  fretful,  be 
made  to  take  this  “ fine  tonic.” 

“ A well-disposed  child,  who  has  been  whipped  in  early 
days,  will  generally  prove  obedient  and  good-tempered.” 

And  pray,  what  is  a “ well-disposed  child"  to  be  whipped 
for?  To  give  amusement  or  employment  to  “ Cornelia?" 
She  goes  on  to  say: 

“ Do  your  duty  to  your  children  in  all  sanitary  matters 
— feed  them  well,  clothe  them  well,  teach  them  well;  but 
don’t  leave  off  a pleasant  employment  because  the  chil- 
dren wish  to  use  the  room  you  sit  in  as  a castle,  and  do 
not  give  up  an  interesting  hook  because  the  children  make 
a noise.  Proclaim  silence  when  you  wish  to  read,  and 
cause  the  castle  to  be  abandoned  when  you  wisli  to  paint. 
Always  make  yonr  children  understand  that  you  are  to  be 
considered  before  them." 

“In  short’’— as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say— teach  your 
children  by  example  to  b8  supremely  selfish.  Such  a doc- 
trine is  wholly  false.  Children  have  their  rights  in  the 
family— rights  as  sacred  as  those  belonging  to  the  parent. 
The  family  is  the  child’s  world,  where  he  is  to  learn  not 
merely  obedience,  but  love,  generosity,  benevolence,  justice, 
and  rectitude.  And  these  things  are  best  taught  by  ex- 
ample. A child's  happiness  is  as  much  to  him  as  is  the 
mother's  happiness  to  her.  And  while  no  child  has  the 
right  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  family  by  selfishness  or 
fretfulness,  no  more  has  the  mother  a right  to  disturb  the 
family  by  like  means. 

But  we  have  unconsciously  drifted  upon  a mooted  ques- 
tion, and  had  better  “change  the  subject." 

The  following  is  suggestive  to  clergymen : 

The  late  Rev.  Samuel  Fiske  (“Dunn  Browne")  once 
prayed  in  the  pulpit  “that  the  Lord  would  bless  the  con- 
gregation assembled,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  was  on 
the  way  to  church,  aud  those  who  were  at  home  getting 
ready  to  come,  and  that,  in  his  infinite  patience,  he  would 
grant  the  benediction  to  those  who  reached  the  honse  of 
God  just  in  time  for  that."  By  this  eccentric  method  the 
clergyman  succeeded  in  breaking  up  a bad  habit,  which 
had  resisted  all  legitimate  appeals. 

Somebody,  who  evidently  has  not  cultivated,  his  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  thus  remarks  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
ladies  at  a recent  ball  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  : 

The  toilets  were  superb  in  material  but  often  tasteless  in 
fashion.  As  a scheme  to  pay  the  national  debt,  one  is 
minded  to  confiscate  these  splendid  dames,  and  procure  a 
Government  sale  of  their  attire.  The  heads ! Whim  and 
vagary  can  no  further  go.  They  are  pyramids  of  false 
hair.  They  are  obelisks  of  hirsute  blocks.  They  are 
grand  staircases  of  rolls  and  puffs,  improperly  swept,  and 
with  the  dust  flying.  Diamond  dust,  indeed,  and  gold 
dust,  but  not  the  less  tolerable,  and  uot  to  be  endured. 
No  face  is  lovely  enough  to  bear  this  utterly  hideous  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair. 

“Doctor,”  Inquired  a lady,  last  week,  of  one  of  the  most 
reliable  physicians  in  New  York  city,  “ what  about  the 
cholera  ? 8ha)l  we  have  it  here  next  spring?" 

“ WelL”  replied  the  physician,  “you  can  judge  aa  well 
as  I— there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it." 

“If  so,  what  would  you  advise  us  to  do?  Run  away 
from  it?" 

“ Well,  yes,  I think  I should,  if  in  your  place.  You  are 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a bone-boiling  factory,  are 
you  not  ? Dreadful  concerns ! Yes,  I would  certainly  get 
ont  of  the  way  of  sucli  a nuisance  if  the  cholera  prevails." 

“ We  are  dreadfully  annoyed  by  that  nauseating  odor," 
replied  the  lady,  “though  not  nearly  so  much  as  some  of 
our  friends  who  live  not  a dozen  blocks  from  us.  It  is 
positively  awful  sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
But  I have  often  heard  it  said — though  I never  believed  it 
— that,  disagreeable  as  is  the  odor,  it  was  not  unhealthy, 
and  consequently  not  a • nuisance  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  term.” 

That  is  utterly  false,"  responded  the  Doctor;  “it  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  health  ; and  if  cholera  prevails, 
such  nuiaanoee  will  greatly  inorease  the  risk  of  remaining 
in  the  city.  There  will  be  a ‘ row’  about  that  matter  in 
the  spring." 

“I  hope  there  will,"  returned  the  lady,  emphatically; 

* I should  like  te  help  make  It  I" 

The  lady  has  “ done  whet  she  could,"  in  thus  sending 
to  us  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  city, 
on  the  healthfiAiwss  of  bone-boiling  establishments. 

The  rich,  whose  brown-stone  houses  stand  within  the 


wide-spread*Infocted  region,  can  leeve  their  homes  a prey 
to  burglars  next  summer,  and  flee  for  their  live*.  But 

there  are  thousands  who  have  neither  money  rrr  iron  try-!  -e^-  u up^qer  that  he  may  jicac  nx|  wbch  L .lljiim,’ ' 


seats,  and  they  must  remain,  while  some  benevolent  soule 
will  risk  their  own  lives  to  care  for  others. 

The  following  incidents  related  by  a visitor  to  the  rn- 
ined  town  of  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  is  indicative  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  that  section  of  our  country  : 

Five  of  us  were  exploring  a fort  in  the  vicinity  of  Plym- 
outh. We,  the  ladies,  leaving  our  friends  discussing 
some  point  of  military  architecture,  passed  around  an  em- 
bankment which  hid  them  from  our  sight,  and  came  sud- 
denly upon  an  old  negro  who  was  removing  for  fire-wood 
the  remnants  of  the  abatis.  He  touched  his  hat  in  the 
most  approved  style  and  s epped  aside  for  ns  to  pass,  but 

we  stood  still,  and  Miss  M began  a conversation  with 

him. 


He  eyed  her  suspiciously  for  a moment ; then  putting 
on  a look  of  stupidity  und  indifference,  added : 

“Ah,  missus,  1 don’  know — don'  know  as  I is  free.” 
“What!"  we  exclaimed,  in  astonishment ; “don’t  know 
that  you  are  free ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“No,  missus,"  he  persisted,  “don’  know  nothin”bout 
it:  nothin' 't  all.” 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  officials  who  accom- 
panied us  came  up.  As  the  negro  caught  sight  of  ilie  Fed- 
eral uniform  the  look  of  stupidlt y vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
Off  came  the  old  hat  in  a twinkling,  and  witti  a smile 
beaming  ull  over  ills  dark  face,  lie  turned  to  us  exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Oh ! I know  you  now.  You’s  not  Seeesh,  yon’s  friends ; 
an’  I know  what  I is  too.  Yes,  missus,  I's  a free  man , 
tank  God!” 

An  interesting  article  recently  appeared  in  one  of  onr 
daily  papers  in  regard  to  the  city  of  New  York  fifty  years 
ago.  The  writer  stated  that  “ the  * Delmonico’  of  fifty 
years  ago  was  a colored  man  (‘Billy’)  who  lived  in  Will- 
iam Street,  east  of  Frankfort,  where  it  was  the  custom  of 
prominent  merchants,  lawyers,  and  physicians  to  go,  win- 
ter evenings,  for  buckwheat  cakes.  This  was  a general 
resort.”  He  also  remarked  that  when,  “of  a Sunduy  aft- 
ernoon, we  wanted  exercise  and  fresh  air,  we  would  walk 
up  to  the  State  Prison,  then  a prominent  feature  fur  away 
out  of  the  city,  but  now  standing,  almost  unobserved,  near 
Christopher  Street.  It  then  looked  directly  upon  the  river 
—now  several  streets  intercept  the  view." 

Nowadays  nobody  thinks  any  air  or  exercise  worth 
speaking  of  can  be  obtained  short  of  the  Central  Park. 
And  when,  as  is  the  case  the  present  season,  the  -kating 
carnival  is  unusually  extended,  those  who  love  the  exhil- 
arating sport  never  grudge  a long  journey  to  obtain  it. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  the  denizens  of  our  city  enjoyed 
this  pastime  so  long  and  so  thoroughly.  It  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  visitors  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Central  Park  one  day  last  week, 
about  eighty  thousand  of  whom  were  on  tjje  ice  during 
the  day  and  evening.  New  York  gathers  on  the  skating- 
ponds  “her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,"  and  “all  goes 
merry  as  a marriage  bell." 

A few  days  ago  a man  broke  his  leg  in  Chatham  Street 
A coach  was  procured,  and  he  was  sent,  in  charge  of  a po- 
lice officer,  to  the  City  Hospitalr  He  was  refused  admit- 
tance there  because  his  injuries  were  not  considered  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  his  removal  to  Bellevue  IiospitaL 
But  at  Bellevue  they  refused  to  receive  him  because  lie 
had  been  in  the  country  only  four  weeks.  Application 
was  then  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  because  the  man's  name  was  not 
registered  on  their  books  as  an  emigrant.  Learning  that 
the  sufferer  was  a seaman,  the  officer  endeavored  to  obtain 
permission  to  have  him  cared  for  in  the  Senman's  Retreat 
at  Staten  Island.  But  the  poor  fellow  having  no  papers 
to  prove  that  he  was  a sailor,  this  plan  failed.  By  this 
time  the  unfortunate  man’s  limb  was  much  iDflamed,  and 
he  suffered  intense  pain.  Such  being  the  case,  the  officer 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  conveying  him,  without  a 
permit,  to  the  Seaman’s  Retreat,  where  lie  was  cheerfully 
received — after  having  been  driven  about,  in  search  of  a 
place  where  his  broken  leg  could  be  dressed,  four  mortal 
hours  ! Comment  Is  unnecessary. 

They  raise  sweet  potatoes  on  a large  scale  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  tells  of  one  that 
measured  16  inches  in  length,  28  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  22  pounds  1 Such  a potato  ought  to  last  a 
family  a month. 

Now  that  the  “waterfall"  is  a little  passe  it  is  rumored 
that  it  originated,  not  in  Paris,  hut  in  Indial  This  is  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Judson,  the  celebrated  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, who  in  a letter,  written  thirty  years  ago.  describ- 
ing the  costume  of  Karen  women,  said  they  wore  fanciful- 
ly-constructed bags  inclosing  the  hair,  suspended  from  the 
back  part  of  the  head. 

A new  style  of  engagement-ring  is  mentioned  among  the 
novelties  in  an  English  paper.  It  is  composed  of  “ three 
pieces,  which  can  be  separated  but  never  disunited,  and 
which  the  wearer  alone,  being  in  the  secret,  is  able  to  re- 
adjust into  the  true  centre-knot." 

In  a London  literary  weekly  appears  a long  list  of  the 
“ages  of  English  writers.”  A few  of  the  more  popularly 
known  will  be  of  interest : 

Wilkie  Collins,  42;  John  Ruskin,  4T;  Rev.  C.  Kings- 
ley, 4T;  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  4S;  Anthony  Trollope,  51 ; 
Charles  Reade,  52;  R.  Browning,  54;  Charles  Mackay, 
54;  Dickens,  54;  Tennyson,  57;  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
61;  Benjamin  Disraeli,  61;  Barry  Cornwall,  67 ; T.  Car- 
lyle, 70. 

An  exchange  says : 

A lady  of  our  acquaintance,  young,  lovely,  and  intelli- 
gent, cnlled  on  a celebrated  physician  to  do  “ something" 
for  a rush  of  blood  to  the  head. 

“I  have  been  doctoring  myself,”  said  the  languid  fair 
one,  with  a smile,  to  the  bluff  though  kind  M.D.,  while 
he  was  feeling  her  pulse. 

“Ah!  how?" 

“Why,  I have  taken  Brandreth’s  Pills,  Parr’s  Pill*, 
Stranbirg’s  Pills,  8and’s  Sarsaparilla,  Jayne’s  Expecto- 
rant, used  Dr.  Sherman’s  Lozenges  and  Plaster,  and — " 
“My  Heavens,  madam,"  interrupted  the  astonished  doc- 
tor, “all  these  do  your  complaint  no  good  1” 

“ No  I Then  what  shall  I take  V'  pettishly  inquired  the 
patient. 

“Take l"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  eying  her  from  head  to 
foot;  “take!"  exclaimed  he,  after  a moment’s  reflection; 

“ why,  take  off  your  corsets  1" 

Those  who  read  the  Interesting  article  on  “Diamonds 
and  other  Precious  Stones,"  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  may  realize  how  easily 
the  eye  can  be  deceived  from  the  following  little  anecdote, 
cut  from  a recent  London  journal : 

“An  extravagant  baronet,  well-known  at  the  Clubs  in 
St.  James’s,  being,  on  one  of  very  many  occasion*,  hard 
pressed  for  money,  bribed  his  wife's  waiting  woman  to 
procure  for  him  her  ladyship’s  casket  of  diamonds,  with 
which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  family  jeweler,  ex- 
pressing a wish  that  he  would  substitute  the  best  paste  for 
the  real  article,  when  her  ladyship  would  be  none  the 
wiser;  to  which  the  lapidary  unhesitatingly  replied,  “ I rby% 
Sir  Charles,  1 did  that  for  my  lady  wire  than  twelve 
months  since  ! ! !"  thus  showing  that  ‘ my  lady*  was  quite 
as  fast  as  her  ‘lord,’  and  in  nothing  was  he  her  ‘mas 
ter.’" 

The  following  directions  to  a portrait-painter  are  har- 
setoristio  of  some  }iersons : 


‘'•  ‘-Represent  me  in  my  portrait.  ’ said  a g eman, 
•wti: iU  book’iu  'frjy  ftond.  and  reading  aloud.  . aiut  my 
servant  alio,  in  a corner  where  he  can  not  be  en.  but  in 
foe*  a w*«mcr  that  *e  may  me  wbte  I 41  him.’ " 
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ABOARD  THE  “PROMISED  LAND.” 

Thk  “good  ship”  Promised  Lond  really  deserved 
that  praise.  She  was  new,  had  made  only  one  voy- 
age, in  a remarkably  short  space  of  time,  was  cop- 
p r-fastrned.  two  hundred  tons  burden,  was  of 
oourse  registered  A 1 at  Lloyd’s,  and  was  now 
loading  at  the  St.  Winifred’s  bocks.  Many  had 
read  the  enticing  and  almost  appetizing  advertise- 
ment. which  had  been  in  the  Tim's  for  many  days, 
under  heading  of  “Steam  to  the  Brazils,’'  of  the 
“spacious  poop  and  affer-decks,”  the  “airy  and 
well-ventilated  saloons,”  and  the  decks  “ flush 
from  end  to  end,  and  offering  an  agreeable  and 
unobstructed  p omenade,”  of  the  surgeon,  who 
was  “experienced,”  of  the  “fire-annihilator,” 
which  was  infallible,  of  the  “water-condensing 
apparatus,”  and,  above  all,  of  that  “ Favorite”  Cap- 
tain, Robert  Magregor,  who  was  “so  well  known 
on  the  American  s'a'ion.”  This  collection  of  nau- 
tical blessings  irresistibly  induerd  me,  when  ap- 
pointed engineer  for  surveying  a new  line  of  rail- 
way in  tlie  Brazils,  to  choose  the  new  “ bark-rigged 
linrr,”  the  P onised  /.and,  and  her  Favorite  Cap- 
tain. Robert  Magregor. 

That  was  rather  a dismal  first  meeting  of  all  the 
passengers  in  the  saloon.  There  was  a Spanish- 
looking  actress,  a wife  or  two  of  a consul,  two  or 
three  commercial  travelers,  a couple  of  officers  and 
their  wives,  some  Frenchmen,*'  some  Germans — 
with,  in  fact,  the  almost  unvarying  elements  which- 
make  up  the  complement  of  a packet  bound  on  a 
long  voyage.  One  gentleman  I particularly  no- 
ticed, who  was  taking  suppr,  with  great  relish,  by 
himself.  He  had  come  on  board  early,  had  estab- 
lished himself  early  in  one  of  the  best  c^jins,  and 
hud  put  every  thing  he  wanted  in  its  “ proper  place.” 
When  nearly  every  one  was  like  a moody  and 
troubled  spirit,  going  up  on  deck  and  coming  down 
again,  and  poking  into  wrong  cabins,  and  lurching 
over  unseen  trunks  and  packages,  he  was  perfectly 
and  calmly  at  home.  By  eleven  o’clock  he  had  fin- 
ish <1  his  supper,  had  read  thcevening  paper  through 
by  a wax-candle,  as  he  would  have  dune  at  his  club, 
and  had  gon~  comfortably  to  bed.  This  gentle- 
man’s name  was  Colter,  a Chancery  barrister  in  fair 
practice,  who  had  been  ordered  a long  sea-voyage  to 
strengthen  his  chest,  a»d  enable  him  the  better  to 
direct  his  voice  at  their  “ L’dships." 

In  the  morning  wo  were  tossing  about  in  the 
Channel.  The  sea  was  dull  and  angry,  and  the 
“ hark-rigged-liner”  rode  heaving  and  lurching. 
Already  the  bulk  of  the  passengers  were  in  their 
mis  tv,  to  the  music  of  the  “ hish”  of  the  waters, 
and  he  str  lining  and  creaking  of  the  inside  timbers. 

1 1 was  a dark  day,  too,  was  raining  on  deck,  and  only 
a bare  Italf-doz-n  app  ared  at  breakfast.  Captain 
Robert  V agregor  came  down  himself,  and  sut  at  the 
head.  He  was  a surprisingly  young  man  for  a Fa- 
vorite Captain,  but  of  a stout  build,  witli  sandy 
hair  and  large  fair  face,  and  a very  Scotcli  accent. 
“ Stiff  bit  of  weather  to  begin  with,”  he  said,  cheer- 
fully ; ‘ • always  the  better,  though,  for  mv  passen- 
gers ; they  get  into  it  at  once  and  have  it  all  over. 

I wish  we  had  a good  storm  at  once,  to  try  this  ves- 
s-1  She'd  stand  any  thing,  Sir.  Go  anywhere. 
Built  umtar  my  own  eye.” 

The  Chancery  barrister  was,  of  course,  there, 
picking  out  the  li-st  bits  of  broiled  ham  and  eggs 
witli  his  fork.  I saw  him  well.  Tall,  thin,  with 
a y<  llowish  fnc°.  and  “ thin  hair,  bcsprinkl  d spare.’’ 
“Capt  iin,“  he  said,  abruptly,  “ what  was  the  stop- 
page last  night?  It  awoke  me.  Somewhere  off 
Gravesend,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  tlie  captain,  “off  Gravesend  it  was 
— a small  hooker  came  alongside,  with  two  passen- 
gers. We  nearly  ran  ’em  down ; serve  ’em  right, 
too.  Pretty  thing,  stopping  a vessel  in  her  course ! 
And  only  the  agent  would  have  been  making  a 
row,  and  talking  of  the  company,  and  perhaps  stop 
the  p issage-inonev  out  of  my  salary,  I’d  have  let 
’em  shout  till  they  were  hoarse.” 

“And  now,  captain,”  said  the  barrister,  butter- 
ing toast,  with  a rasping,  crackling  sound,  “what 
were  they  like — men,  women,  or  children  ?” 

“A  woman,  Sir — a lady,  I suppose  we  must  call 
her,”  the  captain  said,  with  disgust.  “Nice  thing, 
isn't  it— ladies  coming  out  in  hookers  to  stop  mail- 
packets  on  the  high  seas  ?” 

“And  where  is  she  now?”  said  the  barrister,  eat- 
ing a fresh  egg.  “ Breakfast  in  berth,  eh  ?” 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Captain  Magregor,  angrily. 
“ Of  course,  she’s  sick.  By  Jove,  the  wind’s  fresh- 
ening again !”  he  said,  rising ; “ this  is  the  style  of 
th ing.  It  looks  like  a pond  storm  before  night.” 

All  that  day  tlie  weather  freshened ; by  dinner- 
time it.  was  almost  a storm,  and  we  had  less  com- 
pany at  (be  table  than  even  at  breakfast. 

This  all  went  on  for  a couple  of  days,  when  things 
began  to  m nd.  I he  storm  abated  altogether;  and 
one.  morning  we  arose  to  tha  smoothest  and  most 
lovely  weather  that  could  be  conceived.  The  pas- 
c ngers  came  crawling  out  of  their  burrows,  with 
i s liner  * I le  faces,  but  with  some  hope.  They  pi  ucked 
np  wonderfully,  as  some  one  remarked.  In  fact,  at 
the  hr  ak fast-table,  all  but  some  children  were  as- 
sembled. The  captain  was  at  the  head,  a little 
down  at  the  loss  of  his  stormy  weather,  and  I and 
Mr.  Colt  r near  hkn. 

“ Wc  are  all  Ir re?”  said  tlie  barrister;  “a  differ- 
ence to  the  firs'  day,  eh  ? Bv-the-way,  where’s  the 
Gravesend  lady  ?.  She  that  woke  us  up  out  of  our 
sleep — eh,  captain  ?” 

T he  captain  answered  gruffly  that  ho  did  not 

know. 

“ You  should  have  all  your  passengers  here,  cap- 
tain. No  excuse  such  a morning  as  this.  No 
breakfasting  in  bed — in  berth,  I mean — it’s  bad  for 
the  morale  of  the  ship." 

The  Scotch  captain  shook  himself  at  this. 

We  ll  have  none  o’  that,  aboard.  No  favor  or 
exceptions.  Here,  steward ! You’re  not  to  take 
in  lire  ikf.ist  to  any  one— dye  hear?” 

No,  Sir.  Only  that  lady  in  No.  20." 

* Has  she  been  ill?” 

“No,  Sir,  the  stewardess  says.  She  had  dinner 
vestwdnv  there,  and  tef  aiid  breakfast  tint* 

she  cam ‘ aboard.”  LfiC  u L / 
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“This  is  outrageous.  My  orders  defied  by  any 
woman.  Lady  or  woman,  it’s  all  one.  I’ll  have 
the  same  discipline  for  all.  That’s  logic,  Mr.  Col- 
ter.” 

“And  good  logic,  too,”  said  that  gentleman. 

“ Ay,  ay.  Tlie  ship  before  every  thing.  And 
see,  steward.  Tell  that  lady — what’s  her  name  ?” 

“Mrs.  Arlington,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Colter,  at  hearing  this  name,  started. 

“Arlington  !”  he  said.  “Are  you  sure?” 

“ Why,"  said  the  captain,”  what’s  there  in  it?” 

Mr.  Colter  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  having  start- 
ed or  shown  surprise. 

“Nothing,”  he  said.  “There’s  a leading  case, 
you  know— Arlington  and  Hooker — very  nearly  the 
same  point  as  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  but  cut 
down  a good  de^l,  you  know.” 

“Well,  tell  Mrs.  Arlington  she  must  be  here  for 
dinner  or  go  without  any.  That’^blunt;  but  it’s 
the  fact  and  truth.” 

The  captain  went  on  deck. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Colter  to  me,  “ why  should  that 
lady,  who  has  come  on  board  in  an  exceptional  man- 
ner, and  who  has  not  been  in  the  least  ill  (as,  in- 
deed, I found  out  in  a very  odd  way,  for  I saw  her 
reflected  in  the  little  sky-light  of  my  berth,  and 
reading  and  working  all  through  the  storm) — why 
shouldn’t  she  come  in  and  take  her  meals  with  us — 
eh?” 

“ Well,  I never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,”  I 
said. 

At  dinner  that  day — the  fine  weather  still  con- 
tinuing— all  the  passengers  were  assembled,  except 
one.  Just  as  the  covers  were  taken  off  a little  rus- 
tle was  heard,  and  a tall,  graceful  lady  stood  at  the 
door,  looking  down  the  long  table  as  if  for  a place. 
Site  was  very  neatly  cut  out  of  the  great  human  ma- 
terial— slight — was  in  a purple  silk— had  a very 
small  face  and  features— soft  hair,  with  a tiny 
cap.  She  seemed  almost  as  shy  as  a girl,  and 
about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  The  lawyer 
got  up,  and,  with  much  bustle,  caused  room  to 
be  made  for  her  opposite  — near  the  captain — 
who  shook  himself  angrily,  like  a Newfoundland 
dog. 

“ Expect  every  one  to  be  on  time  on  board  the 
Promised  Land"  he  said,  roughly.  “ Can't  allow 
any  eating  and  drinking  in  the  cabins.  So  I hope, 
in  future,  ma’am — ” 

She  was  quite  composed,  and  answered  him  with 
a soft  voice:  “I  beg  pardon,  indeed,  Captain  Ma- 
gregor. I did  not  know  the  rules— indeed,  no. 
But  in  future  yunwill  find  me  the  most  obedient  of 
all  your  passengers.” 

“ Well,  I hope  so,”  he  said.  Get  this  lady  some 
sonp.” 

The  barrister,  who  had  his  eye  on  her  all  this 
time,  said  to  her,  graciously : 

“ Hope  you  have  not  suffered  during  the  rough 
weather?” 

She  answered  softly,  and  with  an  expression  of 
pain : 

“ I always  suffer.  I am  almost  always  a mar- 
tyr.” 

“Why,”  said  the  Scotch  captain,  “we  know 
that  you  weren’t  ill  during  the  etorm,  for  you  had 
your  meals  in  regularly,  and  this  gentleman  here 
saw  yon  sitting  dp,  reflected  in  some  way  on  his 
sky-light,  reading  away,  when  it  was  blowing  great 
guns.  Now?” 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  her  plate  and  turned 
them  steadily  on  the  barrister.  He  helped  himself 
to  wine — very  coolly. 

“You  are  determined  to  be  hard  on  poor  me, 
Captain  Magregor,"  she  said.  “ I did  not  say  that 
I n as  sick,  but  that  I was  almost  ahonys  sick.  I 
will  even  appeal  to  that  gentleman  who  used  reflect- 
ors to  see  how  I employed  my  time.” 

The  barrister  laughed.  “That’s  putting  it  very 
strongly  against  me.  But  if  I had  had  such  a 
reflector  tho  other  night  when  our  vessel  was 
stopped,  and  mysterious  passengers  came  on  board, 
that  would  be  worth  something.  What  do  you  say, 
captain  ?” 

“ I say  It  was  a thing  I wouldn’t  do  again,  for 
this  lady  or  for  any  lady.” 

Again  her  eyes  were  studying  the  barrister  very 
carefully. 

He  said,  suddenly,  as  if  putting  a question : 

‘ 1 You  were  coming  home  from  foreign  service — 
yon  and  your  husband  ?” 

She  almost  started,  looked  at  him,  then  answered 
steadily,  with  her  wonderful  eyes  on  him  ; 

“ Well,  yes,  supposing  we  were?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  he,  with  great  politeness  ; 
“ I have  no  right  to  put  inquisitive  questions.” 

“No  more,”  she  said,  with  a firm  smile,  “than 
you  have  to  construct  those  reflectors  of  yours. 
Even  my  enemy  here,  Captain  Magregor,  wouldn’t 
resort  to  that.” 

“ It  must  have  been  very  perilous,” continued  the 
barrister,  addressing  her,  “that coming  on  board  in 
an  open  boat  on  a rough  night.  It  required  great 
courage,”  he  said,  looking  round  with  a smile,  “or 
great  pressure  and  necessity.  From  Gravesend,  I 
think  you  said,”  he  repeated. 

“Suppose  it  were  Gravesend,”  she  answered, 
with  a smile  which  was  not  a smile  of  pleasure. 
“ Would  you  like  to  hear,”  she  went  on,  calmly, 
“ my  birth-place,  names  of  relations,  ago  next  birth- 
day, and  other  particulars  according  to  a census  pa- 
per?” 

The  barrister  put  up  his  hands  to  bis  face. 

“ Serve  me  tight,”  he  said;  “a  capital  hit— well 
sent  home  too." 

“Ah!”  said  she,  laughing;  “I  wish  to  hit  no- 
body, provided  they  do  not  hit  me." 

At  any  rate,”  said  the  barrister,  “I  have  got  a 
lesson." 

But  I don’t  think  he  had.  For  at  tea  that  night 
ho  oame  up  to  the  tal>l",  laughing.  “Look  here,” 
he  said;  “ I am  incorrigible.  I belong  to  the  law. 
,So  that  is  my  excuse.  You  know  the  challenge 
you  gave  me  about  a census  pap^r?  Well,  I have 
been  working  ray  head  ever  since,  as  I should  do 
at  a brief  for  the  Vice-Ch  uu-ellor  to-mor  ow  morn- 
ing. May  I tell  you  what-  I have  ftnrad,  provided 
I tell  yon  how?” 
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piquant  face,  but  she  hid  it  by  setting  back  the  lit- 
tie  cap!  “ Do  as  you  please,”  she  said,  with  a smile. 
“ You  know  I am  helpless.  Captain  Magregor  here, 
who  I thought  would  be  my  protector,  is  turned 
against  me;  so  every  body  is  privileged.” 

“ First,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  “you  are  married,  mad- 
am, or  were  married,  and  your  husband’s  name  is 
Charles  H.  Arlington — a captain  in  her  Majesty’s 
Ninetieth  Regiment  of  Foot,  now  stationed  at  Chat- 
ham.” 

She  almost  started  out  of  her  seat,  a strange  wild- 
ness came  into  her  eyes,  with  a dash  of  fury,  as  she 
bent  over  to  the  barrister. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  said,  in  a thick  voice. 
Every  one  had  been  listening,  and  now  turned  to 
each  other  with  surprise  and  wonder.  In  a mo- 
ment her  face  Had  changed.  She  had  burst  into 
tears,  and,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  she 
just  uttered  the  words,  “ He  is  dead ! how  unkind ! ” 
and  floated  away  out  of  the  saloon. 

Many  reproachful  eyes  were  turned  on  the  bar- 
rister. 

“ Come,  I say,  Mr.  Colter,”  said  the  captain,  who 
had  looked  after  her  with  much  compassion,  “this 
is  going  a little  too  far,  I think.  A helpless  wo- 
man is  no  match  for  a clever  lawyer.  It  ain’t 
equal,  you  know.  Poor  soul !” 

“’Pon  my  word,”  said  the  eager  barrister,  “I 
meant  nothing— I really  did  not.  It  was  a mere 
chance  shot.  I knew  her  name  was  Arlington. 
So  I looked  in  an  Army  List.” 

The  next  morning,  when  tho  wind  had  again 
fre-hened,  I went  up  very  early  upon  deck.  It 
was  a cool,  delicious  morning,  and  the  vessel  was 
bending  throngh  the  waves  with  a sharp,  breezy 
decision  that  is  always  very  acceptable.  It  was 
about  seven,  and  I was  sure  I should  have  the  deck 
all  to  myself;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  was  the 
captain  leaning  against  the  mainmast,  with  a lady 
in  a little  hood  talking  to  him.  I knew  both  hood 
and  lady.  Presently  they  began  to  walk  about, 
and  the  captain  pointed  out  this  “stay”  and  that 
rope.  In  all  these  things  she  seemed  to  take  an 
eager  interest,  and  I could  see  was  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions,  which  he  answered  very  readily,  and 
with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure.  Then  he  came 
toward  me  and  explained  the  compasses,  and  then 
she  went  to  the  very  end  of  the  vessel,  where  she 
stood  up  on  the  forecastle  in  the  breeze,  and  looked 
down  on  the  hissing  waters  with  more  courage 
than,  perhaps,  I could  have  done,  and  looked  like 
a statue.  I was  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
looking  at  her  in  this  attitude,  when  I heard  a voice 
close  at  my  ear:  “A  fine  morning!”  It  was  Mr. 
Colter,  the  barrister. 

“ I thought  we  should  have  the  deck  nearly  to 
ourselves,”  he'  said,  and  walked  down  toward  the 
pair  at  the  end.  Wi  en  the  lady  saw  him  coming 
she  jumped  down,  the  said  nothing  to  him  be- 
yond “Good-morning!  ’ but  that  was  said  with  an 
air  of  defiance. 

That  day  the  luggage  “wanted  on  the  voyage” 
was  to  be  got  up — a grand  ceremonial  of  unpack- 
ing for  passengers,  and  a remarkably  l usy  and 
amusing  scene.  Every  one  got  up  his  trunk,  and 
got  out  things  which  he  could  not  or'  would  not 
want.  Still  it  was  an  amusement,  and  even  play- 
things are  welcome  upon  a voyage.  Every  one 
was  unlocking  and  unpacking,  oven  the  great  Chan- 
cery barrister,  Mr.  Colter,  Q.C. 

At  dinner  we  were  all  in  great  spirits.  Tlie  cap- 
tain had  given  Champagne,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  lady  who  sat  near  him.  Her  eyes 
began  to  sparkle,  and  she  talked  very  pleasantly 
and  with  great  animation.  I noticed  that  Captain 
Magregor  listened  with  extraordinary  attention  to 
every  thing  she  said,  spoke  very  little  himself,  not 
even  a word  about  his  beloved  ship. 

“We  deserve  this,”  said  the  barrister,  gavly, 
“after  our  hard  work  to-day.  Excellent  wine  it 
is!” 

“ You  should  drink,  Mr.  Colter,  to  our  full  and 
perfect  reconciliation;  and  promise,  over  Captain 
Magregor’s  capital  Champagne,  so  kindly  given, 
never  to  offend  me  any  more.  Yon  must  get  rid  of 
your  animosity  to  me.  Will  you  promise?” 

“Certainly,”  he  answered,  merrily,  “with  all 
my  heart.  I am  deeply  penitent.  I feel  as  if  I 
had  committed  contempt  of  court,  and  had  been 
told  to  attend  at  the  sitting  of  his  lordship  to-mor- 
row. Indeed,  how  could  I feel  any  thing  but  cord- 
ial good-will  to  a person  about  whom  I am  begin- 
ning gradually'  to  know  every  thing !” 

“ Know  every  thing?”  she  said,  a frown  coming 
on  her  forehead/  “ You  are  beginning  again.  Now, 
I warn  you !” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “but  we  have  not  drunk  our 
Champagne  together  yet.  It  is  really  the  oddest 
thing.  There  must  be  6ome  mysterious  relation 
between  us,  for  these  things  force  themselves  on 
mo.  Now  to-day,  at  the  luggage,  ifound  out  your 
house  and  street!” 

“ Champagne,  ma'am?”  said  the  waiter. 

“No,”  she  said,  fiercely,  “I’ll  not  drink  with 
you.  I’ll  have  no  reconciliation.” 

“ Pray  hear  me  first,”  he  said.  “ Stay  a mo- 
ment, waiter.  I saw  a portmanteau  swung  up 
rather  roughly,  when  the  side  grazed  against  the 
hold,  and  half  tore  off  a card.  I saw  it  wouldn’t 
stay  on  a minute,  and  really  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, though  you  won’t  credit  it,  took  it  off.  On 
the  face  was  your  name,  Mrs.  Arlington,  written  in 
a very  pretty  hand.  On  the  back  was,  ‘ To  be  left 
at  Captain  Arlington’s,  Grove  Villa,  Chatham.  Sev- 
en and  sixpence  to  pay.  11/6/66.’  (You  know 
the  odd  way  they  write  that.)  The  very  day  be- 
fore oar  vessel  sailed.  Obviously  the  trunk-mak- 
er’s bill  for  a lock  or  repairs.” 

She  almost  ground  her  teeth,  and  the  wine  shook 
In  her  hand. 

“You  will  not  stop  till  you  gut  a lesson,”  she 
said,  grimly.  “ I am  not  a woman  to  let  ntyself 
be  persecuted.  I can  do  nothing  mys  lf ; but  if  I 
ask  other  gentlemen" — and  she  looked  at  Captain 
Magregor— “I  am  sure  they  will  h lp  me.  Per- 
haps rhe  next  thing  you  will  tell  us  at  dh.  ..r,  that 
you  have  opened  my  little  truuk  and  searched  it." 

“I  think,”  said  Captain  Magregor,  who  had  been 
appealed  to;  “you  n ‘ “ ‘ 


If  we  have  barristers  aboard,  I don’t  see  why  we 
need  have  barristers’  ways.  In  fact,  now,  as  cap- 
tain of  this  craft,  I tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Colter,  I 
won’t  have  it.  I have  authority  here,  and  I musk 
require  you  to  give  over  prying  into  this  lady’* 
business,  or  looking  into  her  trunks  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

He  looked  to  her,  whose  eyes  turn'd  to  him  with 
speechless  gratitude.  There  was  a silence.  Half 
the  table  heard  that  speech.  Sir.  Colter  drank  a 
little  wine,  then  called  in  a clear  voice  to  a gentle- 
man a few  places  from  him  : 

“Mr.  Wilson  ! you  were  next  me  to-day  when  a 
portmanteau  came  out  of  the  hold  with  a card  hang- 
ing to  it.  Would  that  card  have  dropped  off  at  a 
touch  ?” 

“At  a tonch,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

“Did  I save  it  from  dropping  back  into  the 
hold?” 

“Yon  did,”  sa^  Mr.  Wilson. 

“ Who  was  it  first  perceived  that  there  was  writ- 
ing on  the  back  ?” 

“I  did,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Wilson.  “ In  fact, 

I remarked  it  as  the  trunk  came  up.” 

“There!”  said  Mr.  Colter,  calmly.  “So  much 
for  looking  into  this  lady’s  trunks.  As  for  m3'  re- 
mark yesterday  about  the  husband  of  this  lady,  I 
looked,  out  of  the  merest  idle  cariosity,  to  see  bis 
rank  and  regiment,  in  an  Arm}'  List — ” 

“An  Army  List!”  she  repeated,  starting. 

“ Yes,”  he  went  on.  “An  Army  List  of  the  present 
month,  and  this  is  only  the  seventeenth,  and  I found 
him  there.  But  that,  of  course,  must  lie  a printer’s 
error  (these  things  are  edited  so  carelessly),  for  I 
think  we  understood  you  to  say  }'Our  husband  is  not 
alive  ?” 

“Never,”  she  answered,  excitedly.  “I  said  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  dead  or  dying,  as  I left  him 
very’  ill.” 

“Then  I mistook,”  he  went  on.  “Now,  that 
being  so,  I appeal  to  the  company  whether  our  ex- 
cellent captain  has  not  traveled  a little  beyond  what 
is  proper  in  the  way  he  has  spoken  to  me.  Really' 
it  seems  to  me  a little  unwarrantable!  and  if  I was 
one  of  your  people  with  a grievance,  and  were  to 
bring  the  matter  officially  before  my'  friend  Sir 
Charles  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  company,  ha 
might  look  at  it  rather  seriously.  Now,  I put  it  to 
our  captain,  a bravo  man,  and  one  of  the  best  sca- 
nr  n going,  whether  he  has  not  been  a little  rough 
with  me  to-day’.” 

The  captain  colored. 

“ Well, ” said  he,  “perhaps  I spoke  too  strongly, 
and  perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Colter.  You  know 
I have  great  responsibility.” 

The  look  of  anger  and  contempt  the  lady  gave 
him  was  beyond  description.  Site  rose  at  once. 

“ I sec  y’ou  have  deserted  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
whisper,  to  the  captain.  “ Well,  so  lie  it.  I shall 
go  on  deck  and  make  the  wind  and  tho  sea  nty 
friends.  They,  indeed,  are  faithful.” 

And  site  passed  out.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
captain  followed  her. 

Very  soon  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers  had 
been  excited  about  this  lady  and  her  doings ; and  I 
could  see  that  the  barrister’s  little  sp-rch  had  pro- 
duced a marked  impression.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men took  her  part ; but  tbe  ladies  were,  to  a lady, 
against  her. 

The  barrister  was  very’  pleasant  on  the  subject. 

“ I have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  putting  this  and 
that  together,”  he  said,  “that  really'  I can’t  help 
speculating,  and  following  out  my  speculations  in 
this  way.  Now,  this  lady,  though  I really  may  be 
putting  myself  in  bodily  risk  (for  who  knows  how 
she  may  turn  out?  and  site  gives  me  such  wicked 
looks),  is  really'  quite  like  a child's  puzzle  to  me; 
and  positively  I must  put  it  together  successfully 
before  the  voy'age  is  out.” 

There  was  a rustle  behind  us,  and  she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  table.  She  had  heard  him. 
There  was  the  same  twitch  of  vexation  in  her 
month. 

“No  warnings,”  she  said,  with  a smile,  “trill  do 
you  good.  Take  care ; other  people  may’  be  fond 
of  puzzles  too.” 

“ Nothing  can  be  fairer,”  he  said,  laughing. 

He  was  walking  on  deck  that  evening,  when  I 
saw  her  come  up  to  him  with  a very  sad  and  be- 
witching face.  I could  hear  her  low  voice  almost 
pleading.  As  I passed  close  by  I heard  her  say 
something  about — 

“ Oh,  so  clever ! with  such  a reputation  as  von !” 

To  which  he  replied : 

“ Oh,  nonsense.  You  never  heard  of  my  name 
before,  unless  y’on  had  been  reading  conveyances 
and  deeds  all  your  life.  No,  no.” 

The  next  thing  wtc  heard  was  that  the  captain 
had  given  up  bis  own  private  cabin  to  th"  strange 
lady.  She  had  come  on  board  late,  and  had  to  put 
up  with  the  worst  accommodation.  This  Inflamed 
all  the  ladies  still  more,  but  more  particularly'  Mr. 
Colter,  who  said  it  was  “an  instance  of  singular 
partiality.”  That  very  day  we  saw  an  English  brig 
bearing  down  on  us  with  a signal  of  distress  flying. 
This  was  welcome  news  to  the  passengers,  and 
brought  every  one  up  from  below  with  glasses,  to 
share  in  the  excitement.  We  slackened  sp  ed  and 
let  her  come  near.  It  turned  out,  after  all,  that  she 
was  only  “ short  of  water,”  which  created  quite  an 
ill  feeling  against  the  brig,  and  sent  down  most  of 
the  passengers  in  disgust.  The  captain  came  aboard 
our  vessel  in  his  long  boat,  and  was  p esently  sur- 
rounded by  a group  asking  him  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions, which  provided  a great  subject  of  discussion 
at  dinner  that  day’.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Colter  said, 
in  his  gay  way,  “ While  you  were  all  talking  to  the 
captain,  I got  hojd  of  the  steward,  and  secured  a 
couple  of  English  newspapers.  Wbat  do  you  say 
to  that?  I suppose  no  one  ever  thought  of  that; 
though  there  is  not  much  news,  except — except — 
Indeed — ’’and  he  kept  looking  up  and  down  tho 
columns,  searching  for  his  bit  of  news,  “one  of  lie 
usual  dre  idfhl  murder*."  he  said.  “ Where  is  i-  ?” 

As  he  spoke,  I was  niad  ■ to  look  up  by  an  an  ry 
and  impatient  rustle  opposite,  and  there  saw  tho 
eyes  of ,fehe.U$h’ fixed  on  him  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of'mUeflltkrtor  ith&agdny,  that  I was  really 
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” he  said : 1 


‘ ‘ At  Chatham,  I think  it 
to  your  part  of  the  world, 
cap-,  Mrs.  Arlington.’' 

She  was  growing  pale  and  Ted  hy  turns,  her  hands 
were  grasping  the  tabic  with  a dutch,  and  she  half 
rose  to  go. 

“Ah,  here  it  is!” 

“ What  do  you  ureaii  In'  this?"  she  said. 

He  did  not  affeot  to  see  her,  but  I saw  him  steal 
a look  at  her. 

“Why,  you  are  not  well,"  said  Captain  Ma- 
gregor.  “Take  niv  arm,  and  come  on  deck.” 

“ You  won’t  Avail  to  li  ar  the  exciting  details?" 
said  Mr.  Colter.  “ Why,  I declare,  it’s  not  at 
Chatham,  af  er  all.  It  was  at  Portsmouth.  Y'es, 
at  Port  mouth.  How  stupid  of  me  !’* 

A curious  expression  of  relief  came  into  her  face. 
“It  was  only  for  a moment,”  she  said.  “You 
know  my  poor  husband  is  lying  ill  there,  and  these 
things  happen  so  often.” 

“ \h.  I see,”  said  the  captain. 

“Was  tho  murder r a sergeant — one  Ridley?" 
asked  a passenger. 

“Yes!  Col  bless  me.  yes!”  add  Mr.  Colter. 
“ Ilow  did  you  find  that  out?” 

“ Why,  that  all  happoned  before  wo  left  England. 
I r ad  it  in  the  Tinus  a week  before.  The  fellow 
must  bo  hanged  .by  this  time.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  laying  down  his 
pap  r,  “ after  that  I give  it  all  up.  I am  getting 
stupid.  I may  retire  from  the  profession.” 

The  correcting  passenger  laughed  and  received  a 
s ep  in  rank  on  the  spot,  in  respect,  from  his  fellow- 
passengers. 

Meanwhile  our  captain  never  abated  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  lady,  though  he  grew-  more  gloomy  and 
moody  every  d re.  He  had  lost  a'l  his  enthusiasm 
f r Ids  ship,  and  never  talked  of  her  in  a boastful 
and  affectionate  wav.  On  the  other  hand,  carrying 
out  his  i.‘w  of  studying  > v rv  thing  that  came  in 
his  way,  Mr.  Colter  had  latterly  taken  great  inter- 
est In  he  ship,  and  all  about  her,  “just  to  fill  in 
thj  time,”  he  said.  Every  day  ^ noon,  when  the 
observations  were  taken,  he  was  careful  to  assist, 
and  pick  d up  the  outline*  of  navigation  in  a very 
short  time.  Even  the  mate  | renounced  that  he’d 
work  the  reckoning  “aforo  to  morrow  next  day.” 
This  was  always  his  way,  Mr.  Colter  said,  ‘ be- 
cause,” he  added,  “ who  knows  but  a navigation 
c se  might  be  b i fed  to  me?  Last  year  I had  a 
dyeing  case,  a d I made  up  all  the  chemicals  in  a 
week.”  Bv-and-by  the  mate’s  ) ropljicy  actually 
came  true,  and  Mr.  Colter  worked  out  the  ship’s 
reckoning  for  himself  in  a very  satisfactory  way. 

The  next  day  a great  dark  steamer,  hom<  ward- 
bound,  cam  ■ in  sight,  which  the  captain,  eagerly 
getting  Ins  glass,  and  making  the  lady  who  .stood 
near  him  look  at,  pronounced  to  I e one  of  the  Ca- 
nard vesse  s.  As  it  drew  near  all  the  passengers 
got  out  iheir  letters,  which,  after  a short  parley, 
were  sent  on  board  ; and  it  steamed  away  out  of 
sight.  This  was  a real  incident,  and  was  talked 
over  eagerly  and  noisily  at  dinner.  Mr.  Colter,  to 
whom  the  captain  was  very  cool  and  yet  very  sub- 
missive sine-  their  little  discussion,  quite  taking 
th-  leid.  “Such  a mail  as  went  on  board,"  h‘ 
raid;  “all  of  us  writing  horn  - to  our  facers  and 
mothers,  daughters,  wives,  and  husbands.  By-thc- 
way,”  he  went  on  gayly,  and  with  his  eye  on  the 
lady,  “I  didn’t  see  you  give  a contribution*  not  a 
Jin.-,  to  that  poor  husband  in  the  barracks  at  hefne, 
sitting  in  his  bare  room,  coming  back  from  their 
dull  mess." 

She  colored,  and  again  that  fierce  contortion  of 
impatience  came  into  her  face.  “ How  do  you 
k mV?”  she  said.  “ Is  the  next  thing  to  be  that  I 
am  to  show  you  all  my  letters  before  I post  them  ?” 

“God  forbid,"  he  answered,  laughing,  “ if  I had 
to  read  or  look  at  ladies’  long  letters.  No,  no,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  o ily,  as  I always  tell  you.  you  are  quite 
a study  to  me.”  He  laughed  again.  “ But  como 
now,”  he  went  on,  half  addressing  those  near  him, 
“ I did  remark  that  Mrs.  Arlington  missed  the  post, 
or  did  not  know  there  was  a mail  going,  and  thus 
lost  such  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  her  husband. 
It  was  very  unlucky.” 

Some  of  the  passengers  looked  one  at  the  other, 
for  bv  this  time — and  really  in  part  owing  to  these 
hints  of  the  barrister — a sort  of  mystery  of  suspi- 
cion began  to  get  among  them  about  this  lady. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  monotony  was  beginning 
to  set  in,  so  that  even  a little  suspicion  was  wel- 
come. This  little  fact,  therefore,  started  so  inno- 
cen'lv  by  Mr.  Colter,  was  taken  up  readily,  and 
speculated  over  very  often.  And  the  looks  of  fury 
and  secret  hostilitv  that  naturally  came  into  her 
face — as  I surprised  her  often  looking  at  “ her  per- 
secutor"— were  remarkable.  Really  he  was  carry- 
ing it  all  too  far.  But  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
It.  A little  passage  that,  took  place  between  them 
a oou pie  of  mornings  later  “Intrigued”  us  all  yet 
more. 

“ I am  hun rrv  this  morning,” he  began,  address- 
ing ho  company  as  usual,  “ and  do  you  know  who 
is  the  reason?  No  one  would  guess.  I am  sure. 
Mrs.  Arlington,  yu  are  the  reason  I am  hungry. 
Wh  it  is  this,  fried  collops  ? Yes,  Mr*.  A.  is  the 
rei  on.”  Again  she  was  in  great  confusion.  The 
ladies’  eyes  were  upon  her.  “ Now  for  the  expla- 
nation. Mrs.  Arlington  spilled  some  of  my  chooolate 
t i*  morning.  I thi  k you  did  it  on  purpose.  Tho 
Bto  vard  was  c irrying  it  in  (I  always  h ive  itat  home, 
and  I must  say  the  lad  makes  it  tvahj  as  well  as 
my  own  m m),  and  Mrs.  Arlington  hero  ran  against 
him,  spilled  some  of  it,  and  the  poor  boy  brought  it  in 
afterward  to  my  cabin,  and  wanted  to  know  should 
ha  make  more.  Of  course  I said  no.  But  I didn't 
oven  take  what  was  left.” 

1 ha  public  were  a little  disappoint’d  at  this  story, 
whloh  they  could  not  follow.  The  only  thing  they 
enjoyed  was  h-r  re  dly  helpless  state  of  confusion 
and  terror.  And  after  that  rooming  the  impression 
still  more  evidently  pr  vailed  that  there  was  srme- 
t ing  vory  odd  aliout  the  strange  lady  Late  . we 
all  knew  the  signification  of  this  chooolate  story. 

The  Promised  land  had  now  been  some  seven  or 
•ig'it  days  out,  and  frith  fair  weather.  We  were 


all  getting  tolerably 


blv  tin  . with  a bright  sun  out,  and  the  one  or  two 
So  you  hail  a lutjky  es-  always  sick  pass  ngeis  came  creeping  out  of  iheir 
berths  to  get  a little  fresh  air  and  sun.  Poor  souls ! 
Every  one  was  happy,  but  the  only  curious  thing 
was  the  behavior  of  the  captain,  who  all  the  day 
long  had  his  powerful  double-glasses  to  his  eyes 
searching  the  horizon  far  and  near.  This  at  first 
was  notattended  to ; but,  as  lie  continued  anxiously 
at  this  all  the  day,  even  sending  men  to  the  mast- 
head, and  keeping  a little  boy  there  till  he  nearly 
fell  off,  people  began  to  wonder,  and  then  io  ask. 
The  first  to  take  notice  was  Mr.  Colter : “ Not  loo(j> 
ing  for  land,  surely  ?”  he  said,  with  a smile.  “I 
made  up  a reckoning  with  the  mate,  and  we  are  in 
latitude  so  and  so.” 

The  captain  answered  him  roughly : “ I can  look 
through  my  glasses,  I suppose,  without  having  to 
give  an  account  of  myself,  Mr.  Colter?  We  lrave 
our  witness-boxes  at  home  on  board  this  ship.”  And 
walked  away  down  to  the  cabin  to  the  lady ; then 
came  up,  and  spoke  to  th-  man  at  the  wheel.  It 
was  now'  about  five  o’clock,  and  time  for  dinner. 
Mr.  Colter,  w’ho  was  vrv  friendly  with  the  mate, 
and  talked  with  him  a good  deal  about  the  ship  and 
her  handling,  now  walked  over  to  take  a look  at  the 
binnacle  before  going  down.  “Why,  look  here, 
Cobbett,”  be  said,  “ we’re  taking  a bend  out  of  our 
course.  Eh  ? What  dye  say  ?” 

“Yes,  we  are,  Sir,”  said  the  mate.  “What’s 
this,  Jim  ?” 

“Cap’en  bid  me  keep  a quarter-point  or  so  to 
nor’ard.”  said  the  steersman. 

“ Very  odd,”  said  Mr.  Colter. 

“ I don’t  know  what's  coming  over  the  cap’en,” 
said  Cobbett,  thoughtfully.  “I  think,”  he  abided, 
cautiously,  “ lie’s  now  after  one  of  the  Haver  liners 
(so  he  pronounc  d it)  for  Now  York,  which  we  should 
meet  about  here.  That’s  what’s  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  Sir.  I suspect  he  wants  news,  or  something.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  and  went  down 
to  dinner.  At  this  meal  the  captain  and  lady  w'ere 
both  restless,  and  spoke  little.  Mr.  Colter  was 
cheerful.  When  it  was  nearly  done,  a steward’s 
boy  came  in,  and  whispered  to  the  captain,  who  got 
up  hastily,  and  went  on  deck.  This  motion  excited 
curiosity.  What  could  it  be  ? 

After  dessert  had  been  put  on,  Mr.  Colter,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  said,  gayly,  “ I really 
must  see  what  it  is  all  about.” 

“ Ah,  you  may  see  and  see  again,”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, with  extraordinary  fierceness,  “but  you 
will  not  find  out  much,  or  lie  able  to  interfere  much 
now." 

“ I ?”  said  he,  good-humoredly.  “ Not  T,  indeed. 
But  a little  walk  on  deck  can  do  no  harm.”  He 
went  up,  and  presently  many  followed,  for  curiosity 
is  stronger  than  wine. 

The  evening  and  the  half  darkness  had  come  on. 
The  sky-lights  over  the  saloon  looked  like  gorgeous 
illuminated  globes.  The  sea  was  fresh,  and  cool, 
and  blue,  and  the  moon,  seeming  to  be  out  a little 
before  its  time,  was  shining.  Many  faces  were  look- 
ing out  to  the  one  point  where  there  was  a black 
patch,  and  a twinkling  red  and  green  light  growing 
larger  every  moment.  Many  fingers  pointed  it  out 
to  each  other.  “ Seethe  Haver  packet !”  said  Cob- 
bett, coming  up  to  Mr.  Colter;  “we’re  out  of  our 
course  by  three  hours.  Nigh  on  forty  mile.  Only 
j jfrbink ! Of  course  It’s  his  affair,  and  he’ll  see  what 
“the  owners  will  say." 

"Yfite  captain  was  on  his  paddle-box,  giving  or- 

.d.TB. 

‘.‘.We’re  going  at  full  speed,  you  see,”  said  the 
mate,  She’s  a faster  boat,  and  won’t  lie  by  for 
us.  The  French  skipper  knows  his  dooty  to  his 
company.” 

“ Oh,  I see,”  said  Mr.  Colter.  “ Where’s  Mrs. 
Arlington?” 

She  was  in  her  cabin.  By-and-by  some  boxes 
were  coming  np  from  the  hold.  Presently  she  her- 
self came  up,  dressed  in  her  shawls  and  cloaks,  and 
with  all  her  baskets  and  packages.  “I  see,”  said 
Mr.  Colter  again. 

“Perhaps  you  do,”  she  said,  “but  not  for  much 
longer.  I am  going  at  last  to  be  set  free  from  your 
insolent  and  unmanly  persecutions.  This  kind  rap- 
tain  is  going  to  pnt  me  on  board  that  vessel  which 
is  bound  for  New  York.” 

By  this  time  a knot  of  leading  passengers  had 
gathered  round,  listening  with  wonder.  Wc 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  vessel.  Tho  cap- 
tain was  coming  down  from  his  paddle-box  with 
triumph. 

“ We  shall  overhaul  her  yet,”  he  said.  “ They 
have  seen  our  signals.  They  are  getting  out  the 
boat  so  as  to  have  it  ready.  They  have  stopped  at 
last.” 

He  was  turning  to  go,  when  Mr.  Colter,  suddenly 
changing  his  habitual  jocular  manner,  said:  “Just 
a word  with  you,  captain,  before  you  move  in  this 
matter.” 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  down 
to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  going  sulkily. 
Mrs.  Arlington  was  very  restless  during  i 1*  infr  v- 
view,  but  she  looked  very  often  toward  the  dark 
French  ship. 

In  a moment  they  both  came  baek.  The  captain 
was  very  excited. 

“I’ll  not  listen  to  yon.  Sir.  You  should  be 
asham-d  of  yourself.  I sha’n’t  move  in  the  busi- 
ness, or  listen  to  such  calumnies.” 

“Brave  and  gallant  protector,”  she  said,  taking 
the  captain's  hand.  “ I knew  I had  a friend  in 
you  who  would  stand  by  me.” 

“Then  yon  fore-  me  to  appeal  to  the  passengers, 
and  to  them  I shall  appeal." 

“You  would  not  be  so  oowardly — so  cruel,"  she 
said,  half  imploringly. 

“ I shall  tell  them  wbat  I khow  and  ran  prove  as 
soon  as  we  touch  land.  I shall  tell  them  that  thie 
woman — ” 

“Tell  what  you  like,”  said  the  captain,  doeged- 
lv.  “ Here’s  the  vessel,  and  go  on  board  she  shall.” 

In  fact  av»  were  now  drifting  np  beside  ti  e great 
11  ck  figure  of  the  French  steamer,  breathing  and 
Mowing  off  the  st  am  like  a tired  horse.  The  men 
were  In  the  lwat.  and  the  trunks  were  about  being 
swung  over  the  side. 


into  tho  ship, 
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, then,”  said  Mr.  Obiter,  ,flf  ;.cu  won’t 


listen  to  reason,  I shall  go  too.  New  York  will  lie 
very  pleasant,  and  ids  have  an  extradition  trea'y  ,,  ith 
that  country." 

There  was  a pause.  The  two  stood  looking  at 
each  othir,  ihe  lady  trembling  and  breathing  hard. 
The  voice  of  th*  French  captain  Avas  heard  through 
a speaking-trump  *t. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  she,  with  a sort  of  dreadful 
smile  ; “ since  you  are  so  positive  in  the  matter  I 
suppose  you  must  have  yourway.  I am  very  sorry 
to  have,  given  these  foreign  gentlemen  all  this  trou- 
ble ; but  it  is  better  to  submit  than  to  have  a scene. 
I shall  o ver  be  able,  Mr.  Colter,  to  repay  you  for 
all  your  IntrusiA-e  kindness.” 

She  hurried  down  again  to  her  cabin,  but  her 
last  look  at  the  barrister  was  one  no  one  could  for- 
get. 

The  vessel  was  put  on  her  old  course. 

For  some  days  more  the  A-oyage  continued.  Still 
the  lady  did  not  come  into  the  cabin  for  meals.  “ I 
haA'e  given  her  lea\-e,”  said  the  captain,  ferocious- 
ly. “ I suppose  I have  that  poAver  aboard  my  own 
ship,  and  I’d  like  to  see  the  man  that  will  dispute 
it.” 

“ So  should  1,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  smiling.  “ Poor 
Jack  would  be  laid  in  irons,  and  properly  so.  The 
law  gives  you  full  power,  cap’en,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. We  must  all  support  the  law,  cap'en.  The 
legal  theory  is,  that  the  deck  of  every  English  ves- 
sel is  a portion  of  the  British  soil.” 

The  captain  answered  nothing.  It  was  the  last 
day.  We  were  to  be  off  the  coast  by  evening.  By 
evening  we  Avere  off  the  coast,  near  a tongue  of 
land  and  a light-house.  But  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Passengers  were  all  in  excitement.  A splash  of 
oars  was  heard  alongside,  and  the  Custom  * officers, 
some  green-looking  men  in  brigand  hats,  came  on 
board.  They  went  through  the  usual  business. 
To  our  surprise  Ave  heard  Mr.  .Colter  talking,  in 
what  Avas  apparently  excellent  Spanish,  with  the 
leader  of  the  party.  The  leader  ivaa  very  obsequi- 
ous, and  touched  his  liat  often.  Mr.  Colter  gave 
him  a letter  as  the  boat  went  away— two  were  left 
behind  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Colter  was  literally  now  regarded  as  a being 
of  mysterious  povver. 

About  nine  that  night  (we  were  all  to  land  In 
the  morning)  another  boat  was  beard  coming  along- 
side, and  a«gentleman  came  up  the  side,  who  In 
English  asked  the  captain  to  see  Mr.  Colter.  The 
captain  asked  his  business  a little  gruffly.  “ I am 
the  consul  here,”  said  the  other. 

Mr.  Colter,  who  was  sn.oking,  came  up.  The 
consul  took  off  his  hat.  “ I hope  Lord  Boxminster 
is  well,"  he  said,  obsequiously.  “His  lordship 
wrote  to  me  by  the  last  mail.  We  shall  do  every 
thing  we  can  for  you,  Mr.  Colter.  Would  yon  like 
to  come  ashore  to-night  and  sleep  on  dry  land— at  a 
hotel  ? I can  manage  that.” 

“Well  then,  do  you"  know,  I should,”  said  Mr. 
Colter,  gayly.  “I  have,  however,  a few  little 
things  to  put  together  first.” 

“ Hope  you  enjoyed  the  voyage,”  said  tho  consul. 

“Well  1 did,  since  yon  ask  mo,”  he  answered. 
“ It  has  really  been  like  Westminster  Hall  all  the 
way.  I suppose  you  can  give  me  half  an  hour?” 

Half  an  hour  after  that  he  came  into  the  saloon 
muffled  up  to  go.  I and  Ihe  captain  were  the  only 
people  there.  “Good-by,”  said  Mr.  Colter,  good- 
humoredly,  “ for  the  present.  It  seems  a little  in- 
vidious my  lieing  the  only  one  allott  ed  to  gw  ashore, 
but  I shall  be  back  in  the  morning.  Good-by." 

“And  what  legacy  do  yon  leave  behind?”  said  a 
woman’s  A»oice  close  by.  We  looked  up  and  saw 
flashing  eyes,  and  distorted  features,  and  a quiver- 
ing lip. 

“ Good  gracious  1”  said  Mr.  Colter. 

“ What  legacy  ? I sav,”  she  repeated ; “ a noble, 
manly,  and  chivalrous  one!  You  a gentleman? 
No;  I will  tell  you  what  you  are — a miserable  spy, 
a common  detective ! God  forgive  you !” 

“What  strange  language!”  said  Mr.  Colter, 
looking  round. 

“ If  I was  a low  creature  I would  curse  you,”  she 
went  on, "5 n a fury ; “ I would  pray — as  I will  pray 
to-night — that  the  boat  which  takes  von  to  shore 
may  open  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  Yon  mean,  un- 
Avorthv  spy.  you ! You  mouchard,  you!  You 
crawling,  creeping,  sneaking  spy ; this  is  the  dirty 
Avork  you  Ioa’6  ! Curse  you,  I say !” 

“ What  ’-'Aguage!”  said  Mr.  Colter,  not  In  the 
least  disturb. 

“What  ha\-e  x done  to  you ? Why  did  you 
fasten  on  me  from  the  Beginning  of  the  voyage— a 
poor  Avoman  that  did  you  no  harm — tell  me  that — 
eh?” 

Mr.  Colter  suddenly  became  grave.  (It  was  a 
enrious  and  most  exciting  scene;  the  yelloAV  oil 
lamps  of  the  saloon  playing  on  her  face.) 

“Since  you  ask  me,”  he  said.  “I  shall  tell  you 
— something,  at  least.  Young  William  Arlington, 
your  husband — that  was — ” 

“Was?”  she  repeated,  faltering. 

“ — was  the  eon  of  a A-ery  dear  friend  of  mine  I 
knew  something  of  his  history — how  ho  foolish  boy 
had  been  entrapped  into  a marriage  at  Boulogne 
with  a sort  of  half  French  Avoman  that  no  one  knew? 
any  thing  of,  and  about  whom  there  Avere  strange 
rumors.  Now,  Mrs.  Arlington  ?” 

“Fa’se,  false — every  word  of  it,”  she  said,  furi- 
ously. 

“ Wo  shall  see,”  he  said,  gathering  up  his  couts 
and  shaAvls.  “I  shall  not  appear  much  more  in 
this  busi  ess.  Others  will  look  after  it  Sorry  no 
one  else  is  allowed  on  shore.  Good-r  bt  all.” 

She  gave  a half  shriek  and  shoo!  her  hand  at 
him. 

‘May  that  boat  of  yours  sink  you,  sink  yon, 
sink — ” 

She  stopped  herself  and  rushed  back  into  her 
cabin,  for  stray  passengers  were  looking  ont  in 
wonder.  I could  not  for  a long  Avhilc  get  rid  of 
the  dreadful  id  a of  her  appearance  as  I saw  her 
then. 

In  the  mo  nine— a beautiful  bright  morning — we 
saw  the  tin#  gorgeous  coast  quite  clear.  Bui,  to  my 
astonishment,  there  were  polio*  in  the  Spanish  dress 
on  the  deck  talking  with  the  captain,  wno  waa  wry 
extitfel.  And  the  Efcglfe’h  ch'^l 


The  passengers  were  all  gathered  on  the  deck,  and 
whispering. 

At  last  the  captain  went  down  and  two  of  > > 
officers.  He  came  up  in  a moment  ivich  a Avild, 
scared  face. 

She  was  In  her  cabin ; but  it  Avas  fast  locked. 
No  one  had  seen  her.  No  one  could  see  her,  or 
ever  did  see  her  again.  That  deadly  look  green  to 
Mr.  Colter  proved  to  be  the  last  look  she  g ve  to 
mortal  man.  When  the  anxious  captain  had  at 
last  her  cabin  door  forced,  she  was  found  Ivin:  in 
her  berth  quite  dead  and  cold;  and  the  ship’s  doc- 
tor pronounced  that  she  had  died  of  poison. 

When  the  English  newspapers  got  ont  to  tho 
Brazils,  we  all  heard  of  th  ■ dreadful  Cliath  :m  mtir- 
derof  a young  officer  who  had  married  a half  i euch 
milliner  against  the  wishes  of  his  family. 

The  murderess,  the  papers  said,  had  got  nAv,.v 
it  was  believed  in  a Brazilian  pu  ket— but  ho  el 
according  to  their  favori.e  phrase,  that  "the  offi- 
cers of  justice  Anould  soon  be  on  her  (rack.” 

Mr.  Colter  made  the  return  voyage  successfully, 
and  much  improved  in  his  health,  and  is  now  die 
Avell-known  Sergeant  Colter,  who  stands  next  for 
Solicitor-General. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Wantf.u  a Dischi  Alter. — A contemporary  opens  n grave 
article  on  explosive*  with  the  fo  lowing  word* : “ We  hirer 
litul  acommitt  -e  sitting  for  several  years  on  ‘GttnCntio 
Well,  all  tve  con  say  is  tlmt,  considering  the  motciiul,  we 
wonder  they  haven’t  long  ago  furnished  a report. 

Native  Wrr.— Brown,  being  advised  for  the  benefi  of 
his  palate  to  taste  an  oyster  roasted  in  a thin  slice  of  I a- 
con,  passed  a sleepless  night  in  trying  to  concoct  a f.  i bie 
joke  about  the  oddity  of  putting  the  spat  upon  the  spit. 


Milton  wns  once  a-ked  why  he  did  not  tench  his  dr  ugh. 
tern  foreign  Languages.  “ surely  one  toegu  ismou.U  for 
a woman waa  his  reply. 

Mvstio  Eotw  of  Ribbon  —Few  of  the  uninitiated  know 
the  significance  of  wearing  long  ends  of  ribbon  round  the 
neck,  and  for  their  benefit  we  make  the  following  state- 
ment: When  they  wear  the  < nds  hanging  in  front,  it 
means  11  the  lady  is  married;”  over  the  r ght  should,  r, 
that  “she  is  engaged;"  over  the  left  shoulder,  that  “she 
has  a fellow  coming  to  see  her,  but  i-n’t  engaged;"  nnd 
down  the  back  it  menus  “ boys,  come  follow  me  " If  ho 
do  sn’t  wear  any  at  all,  it  n eiins  she  “is  i ngaged,’’  and 
don’t  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  “ any  other  fel- 


a him  in  the  Family  Circle;" 


General  Nye  says  “Congress mny  be  nble  to  reconstruct 
the  Southern  States,  but  neither  they  nor  the  d<  vll  will 
ever  b • nble  to  reconstruct  the  women ; they  are  perfect- 
ly awful." 

A gentleman  who  takes  the  morning  journals,  and 
whose  attention  is  ap>  to  be  monopolized  by  them,  rc- 
mons  ra;ed  one  day  with  his  wife  f r coming  how  a to 
breakfast  in  curl-papers,  when  the  lady  replied,  “ if  yon 
indulge  in  your  papers,  1 don’t  see  why  I shouldn't  enjoy 
mine." 


profitable  to  the  undertaker.”  No  doubt  of  it. 


A traveler,  relating  his  experiences  In  the  Fast  Indies, 
alluded  to  the  great  number  of  servant  s , mployed  by  gra- 
ticule i in  that  country.  “ For  to  take  car,-  of  my  pipe," 
said  he,  “ I had  four  servant*.’’  “ Is  it  p ssible?"  “ i e*, 
it  was  the  duty  ot  the  first  to  bring  me  the  pip? ; the  sec- 
ond filled  it;  the  third  lighted  it."  “And  what  did  the 
fourth  do?"  “ The  fom  th  smoked  it — I never  could  bear 
tobacco  myself." 


Otir  income*  should  be  like  onr  shoes.  If  too  small,  they 
gall  and  pinch  us;  but,  if  too  large,  they  will  cause  us  to 
stumble  and  to  trip. 


A locomotive  on  a Western  railroad  has  been  adorned 
with  the  title,  “ I still  live."  That  Is  more  than  many  of 
the  passengers  can  say  ut  the  end  of  their  journey. 

It  is  vnin  to  stick  your  finger  in  the  water,  and,  pulling  11 
out,  look  for  a hole;  and  equally  vain  to  suppose  tlmt,  how- 
ever large  a space  you  occupy,  the  world  Avill  miss  you 
when  yon  die. 

Why  is  a horse  like  the  letter  O’— Because  G make*  It 
go.  And  what  is  the  difference  betw,  eu  this  conundrum 
and  my  annt  who  squint* ’-One  is  a query  with  an  an- 
swer ; the  other  is  an  aunt.  Sir,  with  a queer  eye. 

A Wettoino  Fee.— “Mnny  and  many  a year  ago" 

how  many  deponent  saith  not— a youthful  couple  ap- 
l>ear  d at  the  gateway  of  the  parsonage  in  a towu  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Harvard.  Mounted  on  « sober  nap, 
tin  y also  claimed  companionship  with  a bag,  evidently 
filled  with,  to  them,  some  valuable  commodity.  I i*- 
moiiuting,  the  gallant  youth  left  Ills  lady  and  the  bap, 
and  proceeded  np  the  avenue  of  elms  leading  to  the  pas- 
tor’s  door,  nnd  entered  the  mansion.  Soon  re  ppenrbg, 
he  waved  hi*  hand  to  the  waiting  damsel,  at.  the  same 
time  calling.  In  stentorian  tones,  “Comeal  eg — he -ays 
lie’ll  take  the  bean*!"  Guiding  the  steed  to  the  door,  the 
lady  wn*  received  by  her  wonld-he  lord,  and  com  “the 
tunin  were  made  one  lie  h."  and  the  minister  was  left  in 
possession  of  n goodly  supply  ot  bean*. 

BoARiHXG-linuBF.  DlAt.oorf- — “ Your  milk  does  no'  pay 
any  income-tax.  I suppose,  Mr*.  SklnpennyF’  “ Why  not, 
Sir?”  “I  shouldn’t  think  it  was  rich  enotiglu” 

8HAKSPEARE  POPULARIZED. 

“ All’s  well  that  ends  well,"  as  the  gentleman  said  when 
he  w nte  the  postscript  to  hi*  letter. 

“Measure  for  measure,"  ns  the  chemist  paid  a* hen  he 
took  a bad  sixpence  for  a blank  draught.  • 

“ A*  you  like  it,"  as  the  servant  said  when  he  drank  his 
master’s  grog. 

“A  winter’s  tale,"  as  the  churchwarden  s.ud  Avlien  the 
pauper  asked  for  some  « oaU. 

What  is  the  difference  between  homi  ide  and  tig-steal- 
ing?—One  i*  assault  with  inter  to  kill ; the  other,  kill 
with  intent  to  salt. 

MUSICAL  CATECHISM. 

What  Is  a rest  ? -Going  out  of  tlie  choir  for  refreshments 
during  sermon  time. 

What  is  called  ringing  with  “an  underetnutHugr’— 
Marking  time  on  the  floor  with  your  foot. 

AVhnt,  1«  a staccato  movement  ? Leaving  the  choir  !u  a 
huff  heennse  one  I«  ,'Issa>i-fied  with  the  lender. 

Wh  it  is  n -well? — A prnfe-sor  of  music  who  pretend*  to 
know- every  thing  aliout  t « science,  while  lie  c.n  not  con- 
ceal hi*  ignorance. 


“ Working  for  Bare  S”  Is  defined  to  be  making  clothes 
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poses  in  what  was  then  a cabinet-maker’s 
shop,  with  a single  professor,  was  the  whole 
of  Union  College.”  He  bent  himself  to  the 
work  of  removing  all  these  disabilities  and 
providing  for  these  pressing  needs.  The 
State  had  as  yet  made  no  available  appropri- 
ation, but  through  his  energetic  and  persistent 
efforts  a law  was  passed,  in  1814,  which  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  success  of  the  institution.  By  this  act, 
granting  also  liberal  assistance  to  Hamilton 
and  Columbia  Colleges,  Union  College  was  to 
receive  $200,000,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  its  debts,  to  the  purchase  of  a 
library  and  apparatus,  and  to  the  erection  of 
college  edifices,  etc. 

From  this  time  the  College  progressed  rap- 
idly. Dr.  Nott  has  himself  been  the  most 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  institution.— 
Through  his  direct  bounty  the  College  will 
realize  over  half  a million  of  dollars.  Dr. 
Nott  had  acquired  a fortune  through  valua- 
ble inventions  which  he  had  contributed  to  so- 
ciety— among  which  was  that  of  the  first  an- 
thracite coal  stove  ever  used  in  this  country 
— and  the  College  reaped  a large  harvest  from 
his  success. 

To  the  last  of  his  long  life  Dr.  Nott  re- 
tained a very  large  proportion  of  the  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized  his 
early  career.  It  was  not  until  September, 
1860,  that  he  ceased  to  appear  in  the  lecture- 
room.  In  1862  he  presided  at  the  annual 
Commencement  of  the  College.  Since  then 
his  decline  has  been  gradual,  and  death  came 
to  him  as  winter  follows  upon  autumn,  after 
the  rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  life  had 
been  fully  reaped. 
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THE  REV.  DR.  NOTT. 


GEN.  SHERMAN’S  RECEPTION 
IN  THE  HOUSE. 


We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  occasion  of 
General  Sherman’s  reception  by  that  body 
January  29.  All  business  was  suspended. 
The  Speaker  invited  the  General  to  the  desk, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed  on 
that  floor.  The  Speaker  made  the  following 
address : 

“■Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives— I 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  this  day,  by 
your  unanimous  order,  Major-General  Sherman,  so 
well  known  to  you  and  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
ns  one  of  our  most  gallant  and  heroic  defenders  In 
the  contest  for  the  Union  which  has  so  happily 
closed.  Of  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements  for 
our  beloved  country— imperiled  but,  thank  God, 
preserved— I need  not  speak  to  you,  as  I know  they 
will  live  forever  in  the  grat  itude  of  every  heart.” 


To  which  the  General  replied  t 
“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives — I 
am  more  accustomed  to  cheering  suclras  has  been 
given  by  you  than  to  pitching  my  voice  to  reach  all 
parts  of  this  room,  wlflch  I never  entered  before 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Elipiialet  Nott,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  morning  of  January 
29,  was  the  veteran  among  American  divines. 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  nine- 
ty-third year  when  he  died.  His  life  was 
more  than  coeval  with  that  of  the  republic. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  events 
which  heralded  our  first  Revolution,  he  lived 
to  see  the  close  ot  its  second — a revolution 
more  momentous  than  that  of  ’76. 

Dr.  Nott  was  born  June  25,  1773.  For 
almost  two-thirds  of  a century  he  held  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  died — the  Presidency  of 
Union  College.  He  was  bom  of  English  an- 
cestry. His  father,  a merchant,  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  business,  and  was  unable  to  give 
his  son  the  advantages  which  at  an  earlier 
time  he  might  have  done.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  fino  culture,  exercised  a great  in- 
fluence over  his  first  intellectual  training,  and 
her  discipline  created  in  him  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  pursue  his  studies  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent.  While  still  a boy  his  broth- 
er, the  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut, adopted  him  as  a member  of  his  own 
family,  and  taught  him  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took 
charge  of  a school  in  Plainfield,  where  he  ^ 
received  much  aid  and  encouragement  from  * 
one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  that  day, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Benedict.  In  his  twen- 
ties year  he  entered  Brown  University,  and, 
after  being  connected  with  that  institution 
for  the  brief  period  of  six  weeks,  graduated 
with  the  honor  of  the  first  degree  in  the  arts. 

Returning  to  Plainfield  he  commenced  to 
study  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Benedict, 
teaching  school  at  the  same  time.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  1798,  one  year  later,  he  accepted  a call 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alba- 
ny;  where  his  ministry  was  very  popular,  and 
in  every  way  a memorable  success.  His  cele- 
brated sermon,  in  1804,  on  the  death  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  a personal  friend  of  the  young 
clergyman,  has  long  ranked  among  the  best 
specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  this  country. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  sermon  was 
delivered,  and  while  Nott  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the  Presidency  of  Union  College,  an  institu- 
tion which  had  had  a corporate  existence  for 
less  than  a decade,  and  was  yet  struggling  to 
maintain  itself.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
had  been  the  second  President;  Dr.  Nott 
was  the  fourth.  Up  to  this  time  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  for  nine  years  had  been 
only  63.  The  College  had  no  library  or  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  and  was  embarrassed 
with  debt.  4 4 Some  forty  students,  ” Dr.  N ott 
himself  says  in  an  address  fifty  years  after- 
ward, “scattered  over  the  then  village  of 
Schenectady,  meeting  for  educational  pur- 
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save  in  those  gillenra.  I cm  simply  say  I tliank  you 
from  my  h art  for  the  reception  you  Imw  given  mo.  I hop  • 
I nmy  co  tiime  to  deserve  the  good  «1  -he-*  you  express 
and  I shrill  endeavor  to  do  nil  I run  to  that  en  I." 

General  Sherman,  after  being  introduced  bv  tlic 
.Speaker  to  the  members  thronging  around  him,  re- 
tired to  a seat  in  the  hack  port  of  the  House,  where 
he  listened  with  great  attention  to  Mr.  Raymond’s 
able  speech  on  reconstruction.  He  is  said  after- 
ward to  have,  in  a private  conversation,  cordially 
indorsed  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Raymond. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
REGIMENT. 

V,  ;:  illustrate  on  page  108  the  grand  reception 
• ui  on  the  evening  of  January  81  by  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  National  Guard,  in  this  < itv.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Music  ana  roving  Hull  were  connected  to- 
ge  h r,  thus  forming  one  immense  edifice  for  the 
occasion.  The  Academy  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers  and  drapery.  Along  the  balusters  of 
the  first  tier,  on  tlic  red  field  of  drapery,  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  members  of  the  regiment 
who  rose  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  during 
their  term  of  service.  Among  these  names  were 
those  of  Generals  Gasskvoort,  Jardixe,  DcrYka, 
M junecx,  Gurney,  Siiai.er,  and  M ‘Neill.  The 
balusters  of  the  second  tier  were  twined  with  ever- 
green and  hung  with  white  and  gold  drapery,  re- 
lieved with  touches  of  pink.  Rustic  baskets  of 
flowers  were  placed  here  and  there,  overshadowing 
the  snowy  ground-work  of  the  festoons,  eacli  panel 
of  which  bore  the  name  of  a soldier  or  a hero.  Oil 
the  third  tier  deep  blue  and  gold  and  silver  drapery, 
with  white  lettering,  and  knapsacks  and  flags  were 
used  wilh  good  eff.  ct. 

Conspicuous  on  the  stage  was  a scenic  painting 
representing  fort  Federal  Hill,  occupied  by  the 
regiment  in  1862,  with  a view  of  Baltimore  in  the 
back-ground.  Irving  Hall  was  used  as  a banquet 
saloon. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  evening’s  entertain- 
m nt  was  the  address  delivered  by  Major-General 
John  A.  Din.  He  recounted  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  war,  and  again  in  1862  and  186.5.  and  their 
conduct  in  the  great  riot  in  New  York  city.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  regiment,  he  said,  was  the 
large  number  of  officers  it  had  furnished  to  other 
organizations.  “I  bold  in  my  hand,” he  said,  “a 
roll  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  of  your 
regiment  who  received  commissions  in  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  volunteer  service.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  number  were  serving  with  the  regiment  when 
the  war  broke  out.  Three  rose  to  the  rank  of  Ma- 
jor-General, nineteen  to  the  rank  ot'  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, twenty-nine  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  forty- 
six  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Many  whose 
names  are  on  this  roll  of  honor  are  sleeping  in  sol- 
ders’ graves.  Others  arc  moving  about  with  mu- 
tilated limbs  and  with  frames  scarred  by  honorable 
wounds,  the  silent  but  expressive  memorials  of  faith- 
ful and  heroic  service.” 

General  Dix  then  reviewed  the  momentous  events 
connected  with  the  close  of  the  war.  As  among 
the  lessons  of  the  war,  he  said,  the  first  “is  the 
great  truth  that  the  course  of  military  successes  is 
always  from  north  to  south — from  frostg  und  snow 
to  flowers  and  sunshine.  Our  very  instincts  teach 
us  that  it  must  be  so,  and  all  history  confirms  it. 
It  i • not  because  the  southern  nature  is  less  spirited 
or  less  capable  of  high  and  heroic  achievement,  but 
’because  the  northern  muscle,  elaborated  under  a 
colder  sky  and  through  more  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  climate,  acquires  more  compactness,  tenac- 
ity and  strength,  carrying  with  it  (for  the  mental 
and  physical  conditions  always  assimilate)  a greater 
moral  power  of  endurance.  Southern  races  are,  for 
the  most  part,  precipitate,  impassioned,  fiery,  vehe- 
ment, sometimes  breaking  down  all  opposition  by 
force  of  their  resistless  impetuosity.  Northern  races, 


' on  the  other  hand,  are  calm,  deliberate,  persistent, 
determined,  and  as  immovable  as  a rock  against 
1 which  wind  and  storm  arc  idly  expending  their 
fury.”  The  political  tone  of  the  lutt  r portion  of 
i his  speech  was  conservative.  He  advoca  td  for- 
bearance even  in  the  assertion  of  our  undeniable 
rights. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  floor  was 
cleared  for  the  dance,  and  hundreds  of  couples  took 
their  positions,  and  executed  quadrilles,  polkas  gal- 
ops, and  valses  until  midnight.  Among  the  prom- 
inent guests  present  at  the  reception  were  Generals 
Barlow,  “ Baldy”  Smith,  Anderson,  IIazen,  and 
Foster. 

We  give  on  this  page  a representation  of  the  Fifth 
Corps'  badge  presented  on  the  evening  before  the 
ball  to  General  R.  N.  Bowerman  by  his  old  com- 
rades of  7th  G Company,  Seventh  Regiment  It 
was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  D.  Austin  & Son,  of 
this  city,  and  is  a Maltese  cross  of  solid  18-carat 
gold,  having  on  its  face  the  coat-nf-arms  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  surmounted  by  the  national  em- 
blems, suspended  to  which  by  a white  ribbon  is  the 
Seventh  Regiment  badge,  the  whole  attached  to  a 
gold  keeper,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a Brigadier- 
General’s  star  set  in  brilliants. 

General  Bowerman,  a native  of  Maryland,  had 
been  in  business  in  this  city’  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  rebellion,  at  the  commencement  of  which  he 
was  a Corporal  in  the  Seventh,  and  as  such  served 
with  them  in  the  campaign  of  *61.  On  their  return 
from  Washington,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
Captain,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenan*  in 
the  Eleventh  New  York  Regiment,  “ Ellsworth's 
Zouaves.”  He  fought  at  Bull  Run,  and  was,  in 
1862,  appointed  Captain,  but  thrown  flut  of  com- 
mission by  the  disbandment  of  liis  regiment.  He 
fought  with  tlie  Seventy-Third  New  York,  without 
rank  or  pay,  in  the  hard  battles  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign.  In  the  Wilderness  he  fought  wit.i  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  when  General  Denison  was 
wounded  he  took  the  place  of  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  the  Maryland  Brigade.  This  brigade  had  become 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Corps.  August  24,  1864,  he 
received  a wound  in  the  attack  on  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road. In  the  battle  of  “ Five  Forks”  he  was  again 
wounded.  His  brigade  in  that  battle  captured  1700 
prisoners,  of  which  his  own  regiment  took  400.  lie 
retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  and  was  appointed  Deputy-collector  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore 


THE  SINGULAR  MAN. 

Titr.EE  was  a young  man,  you  may  think  very  strange, 
But  sometime  or  other  a little  deranged ; 

And  if  it  be  true,  then  as  I have  been  told, 

lie  was  once  a mere  infant,  but  age  made  him  old. 

Ills  face  was  the  oddest  that  ever  was  known. 

His  mouth  stood  across  'twixt  his  nose  and  his  chin. 
And  whenever  tie  spoke,  it  was  with  his  voices 
And  lu  talking  he  always  made  some  sort  of  noise. 

He’d  an  arm  on  each  side,  to  use  when  he’d  please, 
lie  never  worked  hard,  when  lie  lived  at  his  ease; 

Two  legs  he  had  got  to  make  him  complete, 

But  what  was  most  strange,  at  each  end  were  Ills  feet. 
His  legs,  as  folks  say,  he  could  use  at  his  will, 

And  wlieu  hs  was  walking,  he  never  stood  still ; 

If  you  had  Int  seen  him,  you’d  laugh  till  you  burst, 
For  one  leg  or  t'other  would  always  go  first. 

Another  strange  thing  as  e'er  I did  meet, 

Was  when  he  was  hungry  he  always  did  eat; 
lie  drank  when  he  was  dry,  and  then,  if  you’d  note, 
Whatever  he  drank  always  went  down  his  throat. 

If  this  whimsical  fellow  liad  a river  to  cross. 

If  he  couldn't  get  over,  he  staid  where  he  was ; 

And  though  lie  ne'er  went  off  the  dry  ground, 

So  great  was  his  luck  that  he.  never  was  drown’d. 
Another  strange  thing  about  him  Fll  tell, 

For  when  lie  was  sick  he  was  always  unwell; 

He  gave  a deep  sigh,  then  optd  his  mouth  wide, 

And  somehow  or  other  this  odd  f.  llow  died. 

But  the  reason  he  died,  and  the  cause  of  his  death, 
Was  simply,  poor  soul,  for  the  want  of  more  breath; 
And  now  lie  is  left  In  the  cold  earth  to  moulder, 

If  he  had  lived  a day  longer,  he’d  have  been  a day  older. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HISTORIAN. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  the  great  American  au- 
thoress and  talented  writer  of  popular  romance,  h is 
enw  leted  the  second  volume  of  her  Pic  orial  His- 
tory of  thu  War.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  B.  VV. 
1 I mncocK,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  His  reasons  why  this  work  excels 
all  others  are  especially  commended  to  our  readers’ 
atte  i i tion . — Communicated. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  and  all 
other  popular  hotels,  use  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts. Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  every  where. 
Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HENRY  S.  FOOTE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

117  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


ENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FREE- 
MASONRY In  Enrop  ■.  from  its  found- 
ation, in  the  year  715  B.G  . to  the  pres- 
e it  time,  translated  from  the  French  of 
».  Reboi.d,  M.  !>.,  &c,  if*  acknowh  dged 
by  nil  who  have  read  it  to  he  the  most 
i;!)sible,conclui-ive,iliid  satisfactory  his- 
■ y of  the  Fraternity  ever  published, 
art  I., containing  1 12  pages  octavo,  now 
Dollar.  Sent  l.y  mail,  prepaid,  ou  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  Address 

J.  F.  BRENNAN, 

translator  ani>  ruiu.isiiKB  ov  fobeion  masonic  cooks. 
Box  1.W9,  P.  (/,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  or 
Box  .788,  ” Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

At  the  Option  of  the  Subscriber. 


CARPENTERS,  or  others,  wishing  to  manufacture  the 
simplest  and  best  Sl'l.KY  WIRK-TUOTH  1IAY 
RARE,  patented  May  10,  18J4,  are  invited  to  address, 
with  stamp,  S.  11.  JENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Once  irr  the  T’se  of  “UFHAM’S 
PIMPLE  BAN18HER.”  Mailed  to  any  Annarss  for 
75  Cents,  by  8.  C.  I PIIAM,  No  25  r-otrai  Eioutu  s> 
Philadelphia. Sold  by  all  druggists. 

BI>T  BLACK  INK,  5 cents  a gallon.  Recipe  sent  free 
for  5 cents.  Address  Box  12,  Hinsdale,  N.  11. 

“THE  RIGHT  WAY,’’ 

A Radical  Newspaper.  ! 'resent  circulation  05,000  cop- 
ies weekly— reaching  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union  A portion  of  one  page  devoted  to  Advertisements 
at  50  cts.  per  line.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

GKO.  P.  ROWEL!.  & CO.,  23  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

!-ole  Agents 
for  the  Bal- 
lard Breich 
Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
Arms  CoJs  Balt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  tlie  Army 
size  Balls,  tlie  Pocket  Pistols  tlie  fame  size  Balls 
as  Colt's  6 in.  These  arms  have  no^qunl  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  Bend  for  Illu-trated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY,  202  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.a— We  manufacture  nil  our  menu 
Agents  for  tlie  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  V 


HEM  O V ikL. 


G.  L.  and  J.  B.  KELTY,  Dealers  in 

WINDOW  SHADES  AND 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

To  447  Broadway,  between  Howard  and  Grand  Streets. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  ali  park?  of  tlie  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  “Upuam’b  Depilatory  Powder” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  15,  by  S.  C.  UI  HAM,  25 
couth  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

LATE  IMPORTATIONS. 

Percy’s  Iron  and  Steel.  Tate's  Petroleum.  Kurr’s 
Miner  . 1 Kingdom  Jncob’s  Precious  M.tals.  Russell’s 
Atlantic  Cable,  &c.,  &c„  &c.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No. 
112  I midway,  Publisher  and  Importer.  Send  for  ci  culars. 


Mies  Mcbck's  New  Novel. 


HARPER  .&  BROTHERS  New  York, 

Publish  this  Lay: 

A NOBLE  LIFE, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  Mistake,"  “A  Life  for  a Life," 
“The  Head  of  the  Family,"  “Olive,"  “The  Ogilvies," 

“The  Fairy  Book,”  &c.,  &a 

12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $1  50. 

From  the  London  Examiner. 

This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  Miss  Mulock  (henceforth  to  be  known  as 
Mrs.  Craik)  speaks,  out  of  a generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life  In  the  clothing  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  story  with  warm  flesh  and  blood  the  author  of  “John  Halifax”  uses  her  own 
magic  arts.  The  chief  of  them  are  her  sympathy  with  all  that  is  right  and  kind  in  hitman 
intercourse,  and  her  habitual  solution  of  all  problems  of  life  by  reference  only  to  the  highest 
grounds  of  action.  ..  story,  which  has  “Fiat  VoJtintus  Tua”  for  its  motto,  her  muin 
thought  is  that  the  most  hopeless  lot  in  life  is  to  be  accepted  without  murmur,  but  that  there 
is  no  passive  resignation  in  the  right  saying,  Thy  Will  be  done.  For  acquiescence  in  GodV 
will  implies  the  careful  use  of  what  powers  are  left,  however  feeble  they  may  seem,  in  life- 
long endeavor  to  proenre  the  doing  of  it.  There  are  more  touches  of  pathos  than  of  humor 
in  the  tale,  which  may  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  reading  of  it. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stc.  '~s,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of$  1 50. 


Now  Ready, 

COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES, 

TUB 

Pictorial  History 

OP  THE 

War  for  the  Union. 

By  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

To  be  had  only  of  Authorized  Agents,  und  not 
in  Book  Stores,  being 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  0NL7. 


THE  TWO  VOLUMES 

Contain  1150  Pages, 

Embellished  with  over 

200  Splendid  Engravings,  • 

By  first-class  Artists,  embracing  Views  of 
Battle-Scenes  and  Thrilling  Incidents,  Maps  ani 
Illustrations  of  Notable  Event?, 

Portraits  of  all 

The  Prominent  Union  Generals, 

And  Portraits  of  all  the 

Prominent  Confederate  Offloera,  * 

The  whole  forming  a 

COMPLETE  AND  RELIABLE  HISTORY  < F THE 
WAR  FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT 
TO  ITS  CLOSE: 

Giving  a graphic  picture  of  the  great  Drama 
of  War,  it9  bloody  encounters,  frightful  scenes, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  individual  daring,  desper- 
ate chnrges,  personal  anecdotes,  &c.,  &c.,  glean- 
ed from  eye-witnesses  of  and  participants  in  the 
terrible  scenes  described — a truthful,  living  re- 
flex of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with  this 
the. most  gigantic  of  human  struggles. 

Also  a complete 

CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORD, 

Giving  every  Event  in  the  Order  of  its 
Occurrence. 


TIIE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS 

Which  has  already  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Pnblishei 
proclaims  this  work  to  be 

“THE  PEOPLE’S  HISTORY,’* 

“THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  MILLION," 
“The  Cheapest  and  Best  History  Published." 

Among  nil  the  writers  of  America  perhaps  no  one  could 
be  found  more  capable  of  writing  a history  for  the  p o.  ie 
than  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.  No  person  who  has  read  the 
historical  romances  which  firat  gave  this  lady  her  reputa- 
tation  will  doubt  her  ability  to  produce  a history  at  ones 
truthful  and  brilliant.  Without  iieviut.ng  from  facts  site 
has  Bprend  the  charm  of  her  great  descriptive  p >vrers  over 
actual  events,  throwing  them  upon  the  pagts  of  history 
with  a distinctness  and  fervor  that  gives  them  the  el. arm 
of  romance,  while  every  buttle  she  describes  is  as  truth- 
fully delineated  as  the  dullest  writer  could  give  them,  und 
each  event  e-.tn  be  depended  upon  as  authentic  in  fact  and 
detaiL 

REASONS  WHY  THIS  HISTORY  EXCELS  ALL 
0THER3. 

1st.  It  is  a well-written  and  truthful  narrative  of  events 
os  they  occurred,  and  not  a political  text-book,  nor  design- 
ed to  pander  to  party  feelings  or  to  party  interests. 

2d.  It  is  not  a mere  expression  of  private  opinions,  or 
laudations  or  condemnation  of  individuals,  but  a clear 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  deeds  of  wnr,  leaving  to  the 
readers’  judgment  the  privilege  of  dividing  upon  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  the  actors  engaged. 

8d.  It  is  tlie  only  history  published  conta'nlng  the  por- 
traits of  tlie  Confederate  officers  engaged  in  thu  War. 

E,  4th.  It  is  the  only  history  containing  a complete  Chro- 
nological Record. 

6th.  It  is  the  best  printed,  most  handsomely  illustrated 
work  of  1150  pagoe  now  being  published,  at  the  exceeding- 
ly low  prices  for  which  it  is  sold. 


Cost  to  Subscribers. 

BOTH  VOLUMES, 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Marbled  Edges £6  CO 

Bound  in  Embossed  Leather 7 CO 

Bound  in  Sheep  (Library  Style) 7 CO 

Bound  either  in  Embossed  Leather  or 
Sheep,  Gilt  Edges 8 CO 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


Subscriptions 

Received  by  the  Publisher  and  his  authorized  Agents, 
by  whom  file  work  will  be  delivered,  free  of  expeuro,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  An  Agent  wanted  In  every  town  In 
the  Lotted  States.  Liberal  iuduceraeiita  given  to  Can* 
v uasers.  Address 

B.  W HITCHCOCK, 

PUBLISHER, 

14  Chambers  Street, 

Original  from  raw  ICEi 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  17,  1866.] 
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CONSTITUTION 


J.  H.  Winslow  &.  Co. 


THE  DAYS 


2S*E  SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
BOOTS  AND  HERBS. 

ruin’  \EET»  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  mny  seem  nlmo  t incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hup-les  -ly  incurable  nre  frequently 
cur.  d in  a few  days  or  ..  eek»;  and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  pre-ent  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, »nd  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encuunt  red  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OF  CURE. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others  doubt 
tll.ir  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

Tbis  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  in  a state  of  Iquillbrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  on  • side  >.f  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef* 
fo  as  of  disease.  W hat  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

is  a positive  and  spec  ftc  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  1. VI  PURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  aud  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

it  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Lifx 
Syrup  is  the  only  eff  c ive  means  of  restoration  iu  the  va- 
Hons  forms  of  lYraly.-i  , that  we  ne.d  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Grout  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION,  WEIGHT  AT  STOMACH,  FLATULENCE,  LIVES 
COMPLAINT,  WANT  OP  APPETITE,  UAD  UBEATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SOROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING'S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (HEREDITARY  ami  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  ull  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

(.ARTHRITIS],  LUMBAGO,  NEURALGIA,  SCIATICA,  GOUT, 
TIC  DOLOUREAUX. 

If  there  is  any  dl  ease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Sy:  up  :*  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
uli  .ii  us.  The  most  intense  pains  are  alnr  st  instantly 
all.  vi  ,ie  1 — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  tweuty  or  thirty  yews’  standing,  have 
bveu  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purg  * the  system  entirely  fiom  all  the  evil  effects  of 
M.rjury,  reinuviug  the  Had  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Join.*  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  brunch,  alt  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dia- 
ligure  t lie  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  in  .king  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 

their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  id  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patohes  upon  the  female  luce,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  .if  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
y u ig  wile  and  mother.  A lew  bottl.  a of  Constitution 
Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
p i it,  which  i directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liv  r,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  me  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  B ood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  iu  the  world. 

T1IE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  constitution  Life  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Pr.  duces  heal;  hy  men  an.  I womt  n ; and  if  the  constitution 
is  neglect  d in  youth,  dl-ease  and  early  death  is  the  result. 
To  in  t delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  band,  and 

within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cared. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

BOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN,' 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  4 6 Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  & COWDKN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GKuRGE  c.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  !>'.  PARK.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CtiLLLNS  BROTHERS,  St  L^.-,  jj  ^ 


100, 1)00  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  ME  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  AR£  TO  GUT. 

SPLENDID  LIS  T OF  ARTICLES. 

RAC®. 

103  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $118  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 4o  i 0 

COD  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Silver  Watches 18  00 

10  o Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

iiOOO  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

6000  oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

30'  0 Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8 00  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
100  0 Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8 >00  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 6 00  to  10  00 

8300  Tea,  D.  ssert,  & Table  Sjioons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

5 ;0o  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

81000  Other  Art  icles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  nil  the  various  articles,  stating  what  eacli 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mix.  d ; and,  wh  n ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  wliat  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  26  cents  ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5;  65  for  $10;  and  100  for  $18. 

Ageuts  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  us  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  * CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISH  YD  1860). 


iUicock’s  Porous 
Plasters 

A celebrated  physician  says  he  was  amazed  at  the  great 
number  of  beneficial  indications  produced  by  one  of  these 
Plasters.  He  affirms  that  headache  is  cured  by  one  worn 
just  below  the  breast-bone ; that  one  placed  over  the  na- 
vel wUl  cure  hysterics  as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affections 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE  OF  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

City  Point,  Va.,  January  24, 1865. 

T.  Aixoook  A Co.— Seeing  your  notice  in  the  Police 
Gazette,  I got  four  of  your  Porous  Plasters,  and  placed 
them  on  the  parts  where  the  pains  were  roost  severe,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  could  walk  as  well  as  ever.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it,  I was  so  well  pleased.  I wanted 
to  see  if  the  lameness  would  come  back  on  me  or  not,  so  I 
did  more  walking  that  day  than  I batons  in  a week. 
The  next  day  I had  some  pain  in  my  hip ; but  I put  on  a 
plaster  there,  and  in  two  hours  the  pain  was  all  gone;  nor 
have  I felt  it  since.  Certainly  they  are  the  best  applica- 
tion for  the  relief  and  cure  of  pains  in  the  joints  and  back, 
and  for  varicose  or  enlarged  veins,  I have  ever  known ; 
and  I would  not  be  without  them  on  any  account. 

Yours,  truly,  Joseph  Gatewood. 


IFi'om  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography ,] 


OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 

Are  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,600,000. 

Great  Onc-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  uo  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whole  Immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 

Photograph  Albums,  &c. , • 

Worth.  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Inburing  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  leust  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  riehly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Bulter-DiJi  or 
Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  CO  -pic- 
ture morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 
• 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs;  and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  Inform  you  what  you  can  g;t  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  ageuts,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1868  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afilicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  insi  le  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
ease  of  the  throat  aud  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eff  cled.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  I„ondouderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  Buffering  for  some  weeks  wijli  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood,  t-he  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Fine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  bean  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  b:  come 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  nnd  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  A VAN  8CHAAK,  Chicago,  I1L, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  foe  tub  West. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Wind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly,  it  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


SAM  is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  'Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 6 for 
$\,  with  a Silver  Nut-Piak,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  SO  for  $6,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12  ; 100  for  $16,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  seat  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  <fcc. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Vis(te 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


For  the  Army  nud  Navy  Hospital,  .uu.cmiut*,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  five.  She  ts  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Pbess  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face, 

SORE  LIPS,  CHILBLAINS,  Ac.,— HEGF.MAN  A CO.'S 
CAMPHOR- ICE  WITH  GLYCERINE  cures  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  immediately,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  the  coldest  weather.  Sold  by  druggists.  Prii  e 
25  c nts.  Sent  by  mail  for  36  cents.  HEGEMAN  «fc  CO., 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh's  Serpents,  each  of  which, when  Ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  eggs  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


(tt>  I CAA  PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 
tjp  1 JUu  where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Se 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  a d upper  feed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  iu  the  Ini  *d  States  for 
less  than  $4  > which  are  fully  licensed  by  've,  Wheeler 
c0  Wilson,  drover  Je  linker.  Singer  Jr  Co.,  a Bachelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infiingemt  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  A C , Biddeford, 
Maine. 


THE  EVANS  ORIGINAL 

WO  RLD-RENO  WNED 

GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

(INSTITUTED  by  G.  O.  EVANS  in  1854). 

It  has  outlived  all  Competitors. 

All  books  sold  at  publishers’  retail  prices,  and  a Beauti- 
ful and  i'si  ful  Present,' worth  from  25  cents  to  100  dollars, 
given  with  each  book. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE. 

Extra  inducement*  to  all  persons  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Send  for  the  new  classified  catalogue,  containing  a list 
of  books  in  everv  department  of  lit ratiuv,  also  instruc- 
tions for  forming  clubs.  Ac  , for  the  G.  G.  EVANS  GIFT 
BOOK  .•-TORE,  638  chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Editors  inserting  the  above  will  receive  a han__ 
present  on  receipt  of  their  paper  containing  the  same. 


IVItJJAVIRO 

Is  the  most  delicious  and  lasting  of  &U  perfumes.  The 
odor  is  like  a boquet  composed  of  roses,  violets,  jasmine, 
and  heliotrope.  What  can  be  more  fragrant  ? 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  at  all  fancy  stores. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  pricel : 
German.  Red  or  brown,  $2  53,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Double  Linrd.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13.  $15,  $17,  $19. 
French.  Blocked  nnd  iiued,  $S,  $10,  $!“>,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18,  $25.  $.,0.  $35. 
Old  Masters.  Very  fine  tone,  $40,  $60,  $75,  to  $8oO. 
Musical  Instucments  of  every  description  at  lowest 
New  York  prices.  Si  nd  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


J SCIENTIFIC  WONDFR. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865 
An  exact  nnd  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctly  const  ructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up  ; never  runs  down,  nnd  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  wiio  have  ubed  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  I-  uro  e,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  pnid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  pric  . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  wiih  a vi  w to  swindling  th  • pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  n slight  ul  er.  tion 
of  name)  kntir  lv  unlike  our  gnuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMKRl.  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  234-206  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Suitable  for  speculative  purposes,  at  price  ny 

thing  in  the  trade.  Prlce-LLt  trow  ready.  . p- 

plication.  LIONEL  JACOBS*  4»T  It 


Central  Park 

SKATING  and  PQCKLT 

LANTERN. 

No  person  should  skate 
after  dark  without  this 
Lantern,  enabling  the  Ska- 
ter to  d seern  aud  avoid 
had  spots  in  the  ice. 

It  is  adopted  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $t. 

BFRESDSOHX  BROS., 
103  B cknian  St., 

New  Yo  k. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


$5 


SEWING  (he 
MACHINE. 


The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 186  : Improvement  jmtent- 
ed  June  9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  G KM  SICWING 
MACH  INF,  with  dr  mpinq  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegant  ly-c  mstructed  Novelty,  is  no.sei.eub  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  nnd  winks  horizontal, 
sews  with  DOUlll.E  or  BINGLETUREADof  ALL  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  m r perfi  ct  ami  regular  than  hy 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
btitoiieb  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gatii  it, 
HEM,  KUKFLE,  BintiB.  TUCK,  ItUN  UP  11BEADTUB,  &C.,  Ac. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  In  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  t.\tk 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  ,)<  ttr- 
nnls  and  of  those  who  have  ubed  it.  It  is  the  o i.y  i w- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a permicm,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  oi® kr  sewi  g machines  a.  tiro 
same  price  arc  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker' it  is  invaluable;  fur  the 'house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place." — (l.defs  Ladies'  lh.uk. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  mi  - 
ldly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  run  tug  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — New  York  T,  inane. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  ituti  ac- 
tions, on  receipt  of  t lie  price,  $6.  S t f.  deli venj.  u n t,  e.fi. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  contiii  dug  lib. lol 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  nil  orders, 

FAMILY  GUM  SKWING  MACIIINF.  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  Dli-T  Price  ..f  I 'rouses,  $13,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Pre  s,  $16.  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $71.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWii 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  lio-ton. 


DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

You  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  Cnll  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  < >r 
a sample  sent  five  by  mail  foi  B 'c  that  retaihse  silyfor$6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


DUMB-WAITERS. 

JAMES  MUKTAUGH’S  celebreted  DUMB-WAITERS 
are  manufactured  only  at  No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  a model  can  be  seen. 

* 

HARPER’S 

WEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1886. 

T K It  M S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  90 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sua- 
scridkrs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $30  03. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  IIarpkl’b  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follnu  ittg 
low  rates:  one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  otic 
half, $126;  whole  page.  $250.  The  ciictilntion  of  IUupeii’b 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  si  mil  r 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPICR  A BROTHE  R,  Puulibiieiis. 


Circulation  over  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  <»3 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months TOO 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  ever"  Club 
of  Five  ScttscuuiEits,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tub  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
enmnieiioenient  will  be  sent  to  any  part,  of  the  I nl.ed 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  p Ice,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 1000  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  < )ne  Year. 
Teems  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  mid  Fit  y Cm's 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Tim  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

harper  a brothers,  publishers. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


| Make  Your  Own  Soap 
' Percent  Saved  By^ 


_ snow’s  patent 

^$JRF  HOt^ 


B.T*BABBITTS,SALERATUS 
70 WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


PATENT  EXPANDED 

STAR  COLLAR 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


UNION  ADAM S. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
New  York. 


Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid , 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A Noble  Life.  A Novel. 
By  Miss  Mulock,  Author  of 
“John  Halifax,  Gentleman,” 
“Christian’s  Mistake,”  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Wives  and  Daughters.  A 

Novel.  By  Mbs.  Gaskeia, 
Author  of  “Mary  Barton,” 
“ Cranford,”  &c.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

The  Belton  Estate.  A Nov- 
el. By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  “Doctor  Thome,” 
“Framley  Parsonage,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

Guy  Deverell.  A Novel. 
By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author 
of  “ Uncle  Silas,"  &c.  Svo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

Doolittle’s  China.  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese:  With 
some  Account  of  their  Reli- 
gious, Governmental,  Educa- 
tional, and  Business  Customs 
and  Opinions.  With  special 
but  not  exclusive  Reference 
to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev.  J pstub 
Doolittle,  Fourteen  Years 
Member  of  the  American 
Board.  With  over  160  Illus- 
trations. Jn  Two  Volumes, 
12mo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

Half  a Million  of  Money. 

A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards. Svo,  Paper,  T5  cents. 

Plymouth  Pulpit.  Notes 
from  Plymouth  Pulpit : A 
Collection  of  Memorable  Pas- 
sages from  the  Discourses  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Witli 
a Sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher  and 
the  Lecture- Room.  By  Au- 
gusta Moore.  A new  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged. 12rao,  Cloth,  Bevel- 
ed Edges,  $2  00. 

Prison  Life  in  the  South : 

at  Richmond,  Macon,  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  Columbia, 
Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Goldsbor- 
ough,  and  Andcrsonville,  dur- 
ing the  Years  1804  and  1806. 
By  A.  O.  Abbott,  late  Lieu- 
tenant 1st  New  York  Dra- 
goons. Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

Kich’d  Cobden,  the  Friend 
of  America  nnd  Apostle  of 
Free  Trade : his  Political  Ca- 
reer and  Public  Services.  A 
Biography.  By  John  M'Gil- 
oiiribt.  With  Illustrations. 
16mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$1  50. 


JOHN  W.  BARR  ATT  & BROTHER, 

manufacturers  of 

GLAZED  PAPERS, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Any  Size  or  Color  Made  to  Order  with  Dispatch. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


$3  00  to  $5  OO  A DAY 

Guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  A good  watch  present- 
ed to  each.  Address  with  stamp, 

Box  2665,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


'ANTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
lost  either  an  Arm  or  Leg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Snmple,  to 

A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAMES'S  CELEBRATED  LINIMENT 

For  NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM,  and  SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED.  8 Astor  Place.  Price  One  Dollar. 


WARD’S 

f apee  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL, 
337  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


adies’  VictoriaTurn-  Ladies'  EmpressTurr.- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


ST.  VALENTINE  S POST-OFFICE 

Quick,  Cupid  Clerks ! as  swift  as  doves,  Love’s  mail  to  every  box  assign. 
Obey,  and  fly!  for  I am  Love’s  Postmaster  General,  Valentine. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MAE  VAN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


Centlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Dku- 
ben’s  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  reccipf  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Centlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Calenberg  <&  VaupeFs 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  Bleecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


FOLLAK  & SON 


Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  V.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  Btamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Using  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready 
Soap  Maker.  Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common 
Potash,  and  superior  to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the 
market.  Put  up  in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds, 
6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with  full  directions,  in  English 
and  German,  for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound 
will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required. 
Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


The  Cheapest  Collar  Ever  Invented, 

Showing  the  embossed  or  printed  stitch  equally  well  o 
both  sides.  Made  in  white,  fancy  and  printed  stitch. 


lents.  Reversible  Cents.  English  Paper 
Paper  Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York, and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


Ladies'  Collars  from  75  cents  to 
Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  50 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC, 
er  collars  and  cuffs  that  are  rnadi 
NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.  - 


$2  per  100. 
to  $4  per  100. 

These  are  the  ouly  pa- 

b from  pure  linen  Btock. 
-Wholesale  Price-List 


Is  made  of  the  best  Spring  Steel  Wire,  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  Paper  Collars,  being  far  superior  to 
elastic  cord  for  holding  ‘Butterflies,'  ‘Uniques,’  ‘Bows,’ 
&c.,  in  place  on  the  shirt  button. 


If  you  want  healthy  bread,  use'  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  best  me- 
dicinal Snleratus,“  Mn-V  from  Common  >ti  t.”  Bread  made 
with  this  Saleratus  con*  ' ;is,  when  bake-1,  nothing  but  com- 
mon sail  , water,  and  : . B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos  61, 65, 

66, 67, 08,  69, 70, 72,  no  74  Washington  St. , New  York. 


This  ( iollar,  showing  a space  for  the  cravat,  excels  all 
others  by  its  superior  shape  and  weight,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  whiteness  of  the  paper. 

MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  &.  CO.,  Agents, 
Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 

Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  the  above  Collars  and 
Scarf  Supporters  at  the  lowest  Boston  prices,  by— 

Bowen  Brothers Chicago,  Illinois. 

J.  Lowman  & Pro.  . . . Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mayer  & Habich Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cawbripob  & Co Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.  Capbn 265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Smkthubrt.  ..7  Bank  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

A.  Burnham  & Co Detroit,  Michigan. 


Sclf-Mcasurcmcnt  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  rclf-mea«nrement,  list  of  pric"i 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  r-hirts  and  Collars,  sei 
free  every  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  New  York. 


iy  kind  of  Cake,  may  be  made  with 
in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is 
milk  is  used.  No.  64  to  74  Wash- 


Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment. 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
ilt  di  ci  •<  s to  cure,  as  from  their  attacks  no  tissue  in  the 
uman  Indy  is  exempt— no  age,  sex,  or  calling,  secure, 
oiloway's  medicines  are,  without  exaggeration,  the  only 
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AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

IT  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  since  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  framed. 
The  sagacity  which  moulded  it  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  adapted  itself  so  long  to  the 
necessities  of  a nation  which  has  increased  and 
extended  beyond  precedent.  No  written  na- 
tional constitution  has  endured  so  long  and 
prosperously.  But  wise  and  skillful  as  it  is,  it 
was  the  work  of  men,  and,  liko  all  human  work, 
it  was  not  perfect.  The  fathers  who  made  it 
foresaw  that  Time  would  reveal  the  necessity 
of  change  in  some  of  its  details,  while  its  great 
principles  of  Justice  and  Liberty  would  remain 
forever  immutable.  They  provided,  therefore, 
for  its  amendment  by  means  which  should  not 
in  the  least  degree  imperil  the  stability  of  the 
Government  established  by  it,  and  various 
amendments  have  been  already  adopted. 

The  experience  of  eighty  years  has  shown 
that  in  two  cardinal  points  the  Constitution 
was  defective.  These  points  were  not  un- 
known to  its  framers;  btrt  they  were  those 
which  made  the  adoption  of  any  constitution 
doubtful,  and  they  saw  that,  to  form  the 
Union,  some  concession  was  essential.  The 
instrument,  therefore,  did  not  speak  plainly 
and  decisively  of  either  point.  It  did  not  in 
terms  destroy  all  claim  of  State  Sovereignty, 
and  it  did  not  secure  the  equal  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country ; and  it  is  now  clear 
that  from  that  double  obscurity  the  civil  war 
proceeded.  The  injustice  was  continued  by 
some  of  the  States,  and  the  doctrine  of  State 
Sovereignty  was  simultaneously  inculcated  in 
those  States  that  a convenient  constitutional 
pretext  might  be  found  for  destroying  the  na- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  the  injustice.  When 
the  crisis  came  the  rebellion  justified  itself  as 
constitutional,  and  so  thorougldy  had  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  poisoned  that  the  power  of  re-, 
sistance  was  almost  paralyzed.  But  it  rallied,  i > 
and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  long,  ending  in 
the  assertion  written  in  the  life-blood  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  American  citizens  that 
the  doctrine/ of  State  Sovereignty  i£  not  to  be 
tolerated  binder  any  pretense,  and  that  equal 
rights  shall  be  universal. 

It  is  obvious  that  after  such  ff  struggle  the 
Constitution  must  be  amended ; for  if  we  are 
to  hare  a Constitution  it  ought  certainly  to  ex- 
press the  most  solemn  convictions  of  the  people 
sealed  by  their  blood.  And  if  the  Constitution 
•is  ever  to  be  enlarged  or  modified  in  any  man- 
ner now  is  the  time.  The  war  is  the  ghastly 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  certain  parts  of  the 
instrument,  and  we  can  never  strengthen  those 
■parts  so  securely  as  now.  It  is  because  this  is 
the  universal  national  conviction  that  the  eman- 
cipation amendment  was  so  readily  accepted. 

But  the  moment  that  was  adopted  it  changed 
certain  fundamental  provisions,  and  made  oth- 
ers necessary.  Thus  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion and  taxation  has  hitherto  been  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  and,  excluding  untaxed 
Indians,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  But 
the  emancipation  amendment  makes  the  three- 
fifths  five-fifths  who  have  no  political  power, 
and,  if  they  are  to  be  thus  counted,  a gross  in- 
equality of  representation  is  created  in  favor  of 
those  who  are  most  alienated  from  the  Govern- 
ment ; and,  still  further,  the  consequence  will 
be  that,  in  the  very  section  which  is  thus  unjust- 
ly preferred,  nearly  half  the  population  "will  be 
taxed  without  any  representation  whatever. 
An  amendment  to  avoid  so  absurd  a result  is 
therefore  imperatively  necessary ; and,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  complain  of  * ‘ tinkering 
the  Constitution,”  is  to  complain  of  simple 
justice.  The  New  Hampshire  Democratic 
Convention  and  the  Virginia  Legislature  are 
opposed  to  any  constitutional  amendment.  But 
such  opposition  merely  proves  both  its  justice 
and,  necessity. 

In  amending  the  Constitution  it  will  be  al- 
ways remembered  by  wise  men  that  it  is  the 
fundamental  law,  and  should  contain  only  per- 
manent provisions.  Temporary  objects  are 
better  attained  by  Congressional  acts.  Yet 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  will 
bo  manifestly  imperfect  until  it  guarantees 
equal  rights  for  every  one  of  the  people.  We 
shall  gladly  hail  and  support  every  practicable 
measure  toward  this  great  result ; and,  mean- 
while, let  every  man  who  knows  that  peace  and 
progress  are  sure  only  as  they  are  founded  upon 
justice,  do  what  he  can  to  persuade  public  opin- 
ion to  believe  it. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  last  solemn  rite  in  commemoration  of 
Abraiiam  Lincoln  has  now  been  performed. 
As  the  historians  at  the  Grecian  games  told 
the  traditions  of  the  country  to  the  assembled 
Greeks,  so  the  historian  of  the  United  States 
has  recited  the  latest  chapter  of  its  story  to  the  j 
Congress  and  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  na- 
tion.  The  orator  was -mos^wiscly  chosen,  and  j 
his  discourse  illustrates  the  immense  advantage  I 


to  a public  speaker  of  severe  literary  training. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  whom  we  last  week  published 
a portrait  and  sketch,  is  so  accustomed  to  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  sequence  and  rela- 
tion of  events,  and  to  a graphic  relation  of  them, 
that  he  treated  the  story  of  the  war  with  thor- 
oughness of  grasp,  compactness  and  felicity  of 
description,  and  a severe  but  true  eloquence. 
His  words  are  exactly  chiseled,  and  the  force 
and  precision  of  his  survey  of  the  civil  war  in 
its  causes  and  relations  will  secure  a perma- 
nent value  to  this  discourse. 

The  character  of  Lincoln  himself  we  could 
have  wished  estimated  with  a subtler  sympathy. 
But  it  is  hard  for  a man  of  purely  intellectual 
temperament  like  the  historian  heartily  to  ap- 
preciate a simpler  and  more  emotional  nature 
like  that  of  the  late  President.  Posterity  will 
see  in  him  a greater  man  than  his  contempora- 
ries can  acknowledge.  In  earlier  days  the  po- 
etic mist  of  increasing  time  would  have  enlarged 
him  in  the  popular  mind  to  a demi-god.  And 
among  all  the  incidents  of  his  life  none  will  be 
more  fondly  prized  and  remembered  than  that 
which  Thomas  Nast  has  illustrated  in  this  pa- 
per. 

On  Tuesday,  April  4,  the  day  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond  by  the  Union  army,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  entered  the  city.  He  came  up 
as  far  as  Varina  in  the  River  Queen,  and  was 
thenge  drawn  over  in  an  ambulance  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  met  Admiral  Porter,  who 
had  by  that  time  reached  the  wharf  in  the 
Malvern.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  President 
walked  up  the  streets  of  the  late  rebel  capital, 
preceded  by  half  a dozen  marines,  and  accom- 
panied by  Admiral  Porter,  Captain  Bell,  and 
some  citizens  who  had  been  apprised  of  his  ar- 
rival. Crowds  thronged  the  streets,  and  chief 
and  eager  among  them  the  emancipated  race, 
which  called  Heaven’s  benediction  upon  their 
Liberator  and  Friend  as  he  passed  by.  Ten 
days  afterward  those  sad  eyes  that  had  seen 
the  end  of  the  great  labor  closed,  and  the  anx- 
ious heart  that  beat  for  all  his  countrymen,  was 
stilled  forever.  The  nation  that  loved  him 
mourns  for  him,  and  will  long  mourn.  It  will 
do  more.  It  will  secure  to  the  utmost  the  Lib- 
erty which,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  proclaimed. 


TAXATION  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

It  was  well  known  at  the  time,  that  many  of 
onr  leading  capitalists,  among  them  Mr.  Astor, 
were  lately  examined  by  the  United  States  Rev- 
enue Commissioners  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  expedient  for  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  impose  a direct  tax  on  such  of  its  pub- 
lic debt  as  was  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  amount  received  to  be  applied  to  a 
sinking  fund  intended  for  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Tl^c  osten- 
sible reason  for  the  imposition  of  this  tax  was 
the  supposed  necessity  for  counteracting  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  growing  disposition  in  favor 
of  a tax  by  the  several  States  on  the  income 
derived  from  those  securities.  A report  hav- 
ing been  made  on  this  subject  to  Congress 
since  our  last  issue  was  wa|i  up,  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  imposed  on  the  press  is  no  longer 
in  force,  and  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  notice^ 
this  very  important  proceeding.  The  draft 
bill  accompanying  the  report  imposes  an  annual 
tux  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  face  of  that  portion 
of  the  debt  which  is  payable  in  currency,  and 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  principal 
of  the  gold-bearing  bonds.  The  tax  is  equiv- 
alent to  a reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  Seven-Thirties  of  one  per  cent,  annually, 
and  on  the  Five-Twenties  and  Ten-Forties  each 
of  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  annually,  thus 
leaving  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Five-Twenty 
bonds  per  cent,  instead  of  6,  and  on  the  Ten- 
Forty  bonds  only  4&  per  cent,  instead  of  5 per 
cent.,  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  lat- 
ter. The  income  derived  from  this  diminished 
rate  of  interest  is  left  subject  to  the  income  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  imposed  by  the  United  States, 
and  is  made  subject  to  such  further  income  or 
other  tax  as  shall  hereafter  “he  equally  im- 
posed and  levied  upon  all  incomes,  or  directly 
upon  all  real  and  personal  property  within  the 
United  States,  subject  to  taxation.”  The  hill 
by  its  terms  excepts  from  its  operation  that 
portion  of  the  debt  which  is  held  abroad,  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  $3oo, 000,000,  but  applies 
to  the  residue,  upward  of  $2,000,000,000,  held 
at  home.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  value  of 
those  securities  will  be  greatly  impaired  if  the 
bill  pass,  unless  it  shall  be  found  that  the  ex- 
emption secured  by  the  bill  against  the  schemes 
of  demagogues  in  the  several  States  amounts 
to  a fair  equivalent  for  this  forced  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest.  The  arguments  present- 
ed in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hates,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners (for  he  alone  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  measure)  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  are  founded  in  part  on  the  testimony  given 
by  those  capitalists,  a synopsis  of  which  is  pub- 
lished with  the  report ; but  we  sec  nothing  in 
the  evidence  thus  taken  to  justify  so  large  a 
reductfcm  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  hence  we 
infer  that  the  justification  for  it  is  found,  if  any 
exist,  in  the  mass  of  testimony  not  reported, 
taken  by  the  Commissioners,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  present  taxation  on  the  industry  and 
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future  growth  of  the  country.  We  regret  that 
wc  are  not  a*ble  to  present  a view  of  this  testi- 
mony, but  we  c;  n not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  fear  of  State  taxation  is  not 
the  only  motive  for  the  bill,  bat  that  it  is  found- 
ed also  on  the  apprehension  that  the  burden  of 
the  debt  will  be  found  too  oppressive.  The 
Report  stated:  “Our  debt  is  not  excessively 
large  compared  with  our  means  of  payment. 
The  interest  paid  is  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant.”  “A  general  system  of  indirect  taxa- 

tion on  a scale  as  large  as  ours  will  either  he 
abandoned  for  a better,  or  it  will  reduce  the 
masses  to  pauperism  and  dependence,”  etc. 
The  payments  for  local  and  general  taxes  are 
stated  at  $5  97,  ooo,  ooo,  or  within  $112,161,781 
of  the  entire  net  earnings  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  i860,  which  are  quoted  with 
approbation  from  the  Social  Science  Review  at 
$709,161,781,  or  5 per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  capital.  By  adding  to  the  amount 
of  Government  tax  the  per-ccntages  stated  as 
necessarily  charged  by  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  before  commodities  reach  consumers, 
and  the  payments  amount  to  $112,161,781 
over  and  above  those  entire  net  earnings. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  presents  the 
momentous  fact  that  our  annual  payments  for 
and  by  reason  of  all  taxes  require  a constant 
invasion  of  the  capital  of  those  who  pay,  and 
hence  the  allegation  in  the  report  that  “the 
interest  paid  is  unreasonable  and  extravagant,” 
having  reference  of  course  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  The  remedies  proposed  are  : 

1.  Such  a tax  as  will  secure-  a reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  amount  to  be  applied 
to  a sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt. 

2.  The  imposition  of  a tax  on  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  its  assessed  value,  for  which  purpose  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  proposed. 
This  will  relieve  much  of  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  from  the  burdens  upon  it  which 
are  now  directly  imposed. 

3.  A resort  to  specie  payments,  by  means  of 
a reduction  in  the  weight  of  metal  equivalent 
to  the  present  difference  between  gold  and  our 
legal-tender  currency. 

If  measures  of  this  sweeping  character  are 
necessary  for  meeting  the  payments  of  the 
Government  they  must  of  course  be  resorted 
to ; but  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose, 
and  we  still  think — although  without  the  lights 
which  the  great  body  of  testimony  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  furnishes — that  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  ample  for  this  purpose  with- 
out resorting  to  this  extraordinary  measure. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hayes 
4s  solely  responsible  for  the  bill  and  report  now 
undergoing  examination  in  Congress ; but  all 
the  Commissioners  recommended  that  his  re- 
port should  be  laid  before  that  body,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Mr.  M'Cctlloch  sent  it  in, 
specially  recommending  its  consideration,  but 
stating  that  he  disagreed  with  its  objects. 
The  report  states  that  “the  majority  of  the 
commission  upon  a partial  consideration  did 
not  accede  to  the  proposition  to  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill;”  but  this  guarded  lan- 
guage shows  that  they  neither  dissented  from 
it  nor  were  willing  to  state  that  they  were  un- 
favorable to  its  passage.  They  merely  did  not 
agree  “ to  recommend  its  passage.”  It  was  the 
possible  fear  that  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  might  be  seriously  shaken  which 
induced  the  great  caution  that  has  been  ob- 
served in  introducing  this  measure  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Congress  and  the  country. 

If  the  alleged  discontent  with  the  exemption 
of  the  bonds  from  State  taxation  is  in  danger 
of  being  aggravated  by  the  action  of  dema- 
gogues into  a feeling  calculated  to  impair  the 
value  of  those  securities,  and  if  taxation  of  the 
debt  by  the  General  Government  is  necessary 
to  countervail  this  mischievous  tendency,  it 
would  seem  that  a much  lower  tax  might  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  The  sinking  fund  cre- 
ated out  of  this  tax  constitutes  the  sole  provi- 
sion for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  While  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
must  contribute  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  the 
payment  of  interest  they  alone  are  called  upon 
by  this  bill  to  pay  the  principal  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  foreign  owners.  It  can  scarcely  be  nec- 
essary, under  any  view  of  the  case,  to  saddle 
the  whole  principal  of  the  debt  upon  the  hold- 
ers of  it  here,  the  consideration  for  it  being 
the  certain  and  secure  payment  of  the  lower 
rate  of  interest  adjusted  by  the  bill.  On  the 
contrary,  every  interest  in  the  country  ought 
to  be  taxed  alike  for  this  object,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  constitutes  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  duty  of  an  American  citizen. 


DEMOCRATIC  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

The  Democratic  Conventions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut  have  laid  down  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  for  the  spring  elections.  Upon 
I the  one  important  point  of  reorganization  they 
are  logical  and  consistent.  They  declare  that 
the  Legislatures  of  the  late  rebel  States  hav- 
ing revoked  their  pretended  Acts  of  Secession, 
“said  States  are  of  right  eutitled  to  all  the 
privileges  -and  powers  of  States  belonging  to 
and  exercised  by  them  previous  to  said  pre- 


tended Acts  of  Secession.  ” This  is  the  ground 
which  the  New  York  World  took  early  last 
spring,  before  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
rebels.  “Throw  down  your  arms,”  cried  the 
World  to  its  political  allies  in  rebellion,  “re- 
peal your  Acts  of  Secession,  elect  Senators  and 
Representatives,  hurry  to  Washington,  and  de- 
mand a voice  in  the  organization  of  Congress,  ; 
and  let  us  see  who  will  dare  to  oppose  you.” 
Probably  it  has  seen.  Probably  it  has  discov- 
ered that  the  loyal  American  people,  who  were 
strong  enough  to  conquer  rebel  arms,  were  also 
shrewd  enough  not  to  be  fooled  by  rebel  arts. 
Probably  it  will  continue  to  behold  the  same 
spectacle  for  some  time  yet. 

And  now  let  every  honest  citizen  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  States,  understand  exactly  what  this 
Democratic  platform  is.  It  asserts  that  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  having  laid  down  their 
arms  and  repealed  their  Acts  of  Secession,  are 
again  in  the  Union  exactly  as  New  York  or  New 
Hampshire  are.  If  this  be  true  military  com- 
manders have  no  right  to  control  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  those  States  as  they  now  do.  Yet 
if  the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn, 
every  loyal  Union  man  in  those  States  would 
be  in  danger  of  his  life.  That,  of  course,  does 
not  trouble  the  Democracy,  which,  as  its  party 
sympathies  during  the  war  were  for  the  rebels 
in  those  States,  can  not  be  expected  to  care  for 
Union  men  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Again,  if  the  Democratic  position  be  correct, 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  must  be  abolished,  aud 
the  laboring  population  of  the  late  rebel  States, 
which  at  every  hazard  was  wholly  loyal  during 
the  war,  must  be  abandoned  to  the  Black  Codes 
and  the  Vagrant  laws,  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
bridled wrath  and  vengeance  of  those  who  bit- 
terly hate  them.  The  consequences  may  be 
imagined. 

If  the  Democratic  plan  be  adopted,  the  men 
who  are  still  hot  with  hate  of  the  Government 
and  the  Union,  who  frankly  confess  it,  and  who 
are  elected  for  that  very  reason,  must  be  admit- 
ted unquestioned  to  Congress  to  take  a supreme 
share  in  the  control  of  a Government  whose 
destruction  they  have  long  and  fiercely  attempt- 
ed, and  which  they  now  regard  as  a conquering 
and- alien  power.  He  who  doubts  that  they 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  foreign  wars,  and  to  ruin  its  credit  by 
insisting  upon  compensation  for  the  losses  of 
the  war  at  the  South,  has  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  or  of  history. 

These  Democratic  Conventions  solemnly  de- 
clare that  they  support  the  President.  Let  us 
see  if  they  do.  If,  as  they  claim,  every  lato 
rebel  State  is  of  right  entitled  to  exercise  every 
privilege  it  did  before  the  rebellion,  certainly 
the  President  has  no  right  to  override  Jbeir 
civil  authority  with  the  national  military  power. 
Yet  he  does  so.  He  retains  General  Terrt 
in  Virginia,  who  supersedes  the  action  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  certain  cases.  Do  the 
Connecticut  Democracy  approve  ? The  Presi- 
dent sustains  General  Sickles  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Governor  Orr  submits.  Do  the  New 
Hampshire  Democracy  approve  ? The  Presi- 
dent sustains  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Do  the 
Connecticut  Democracy  approve  ? The  Presi- 
dent favors  impartial  suffrage  in  Tennessee.  Do 
the  New  Hampshire  Democracy  agree  ? The 
President  approves  a Constitutional  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  basis  of  representation  to 
actual  voters.  The  New  Hampshire  Democ- 
racy oppose  with  true  Tory  instinct  “all  pro- 
posed or  contemplated  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution.” The  President  holds  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptis  suspended  in  several 
States.  The  New  Hampshire  Democracy  de- 
clares that  “it  is  a right  which  must  be  pre- 
served.” If  the  States  in  question  are  entitled 
to  their  position  before  the  rebellion,  how  do 
the  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  Democ- 
racy support  a President  who  denies  them  that 
position,  and  who  insists  that  only  men  known 
to  be  “ loyal”  shall  be  admitted  to  Congress  ? 

Our  pleasant  but  somewhat  “played-out”* 
friends  the  Democrats,  so-called  because  of 
their  hostility  to  every  distinctive  Democratic 
principle,  arc  at  their  old  tricks.  Three  years 
ago  they  resolved  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
war,  but  were  opposed  to  carrying  it  on.  Now 
they  resolve  that  they  support  the  President 
but  are  opposed  to  what  he  does.  But,  really, 
as  the  old  judge  said  to  the  young  lawyer  that 
tjie  court  might  be  supposed  to,  know  some 
law,  so  the  loyal  people  of  this  country,  who 
have  saved  its  Government  from  armed  rebell- 
ion at  the  South  and  Copperhead  sjonpathy  at 
the  North,  may  be  supposed  by  this  time  to 
understand  the  huge  political  imposture  called 
the  Democratic  party.  From  the  moment  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  plainly  seeing 
whither  this  party  was  driving  the  country,  put 
it  out  of  power,  its  Oracle^  have  regularly  pro- 
claimed with  owlish  solemnity  that  we  are  all 
going  to  the  “deinnition  bow-wows.”  Jour- 
nals which  unscrupulously  supported  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  declared  he  would  give  up  the 
Union  rather  than  Slavery,  and  which  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  election  of  George  H. 
Pendleton,  an  open  disunionist,  against  An- 
drew Johnson,  now  inform  the  people  who 
elected  Andrew  Johnson  that  they  are  his 
-true  and  only  supporters  and  the  bosom  friends 
ltftiil(inf  l :-Wei  are  in  great  peril,  they  tell 
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as  plaintively,  as  they  have  told  ns  for  five  years 
past,  but  all  can  be  avoided  upon  one  little  con- 
dition. If  the  people  would  only  comprehend  ! 
If  {hey  would  only  see  that  to  put  the  country 
out  of  danger  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the 
political  allies  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
legatees  of  the  Chicago  Convention  into  power ! 
In  a word,  if  they  would  only  believe — and 
with  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  how 
can  they  help  it  ? — that  the  Democratic  party 
are  the  sole  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
Government  and  of  Andrew’  Johnson  ! Yes, 
if  you  only  believed  a green  cheese  to  be  the 
moon ! When  they  do  believe  that,  the  peo- 
ple will  intrust  the  Government  to  the  political 
allies  of  its  enemies,  and  not  until  then. 


COLORADO. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  have  been 
admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  their 
admission  to  seats  is  warmly  urged  in  some 
quarters.  But  before  that  is  done  Congress 
will  doubtless  thoroughly  investigate  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

It  will  then  appear  that  in  March,  18G4,  an 
enabling  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  but  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  at  a legal  election  in 
September  of  that  year,  decided  against  the 
admission  under  the  Constitution  proposed.  In 
the  summer  of  1865  an  informal  call  was  issued 
by  the  Territorial  Committees  of  both  parties 
for  a Constitutional  Convention,  and  an  elec- 
tion was  held — or,  rather,  since  there  was  no 
law,  an  expression  of  opinion  was  taken,  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  subsequently 
for  a Constitution  and  a Legislature.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  and  the  Legislature  was  chosen  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  The  Legisla- 
ture elected  Messrs.  Evans  and  Chaffee  Sen- 
ators, and  they  went  to  Washington.  Upon 
their  arrival  they  requested  the  President  to 
proclaim  Colorado  a State.  But  the  President 
very  properly  replied  that  his  whole  authority 
in  the  matter  was  derived  from  the  enabling 
act,  and  as  the  Constitution  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  in  pursuance  of  that  act 
had  been  declined  by  them,  its  force  had  ex- 
pired, and  with  it  his  authority.  He  therefore 
referred  them  to  Congress. 

The  whole  proceeding,  therefore,  frjpn  the 
call  of  the  Committees  to  the  election  of  the 
Senators,  must  be  regarded  as  a petition  of 
certain  people  of  the  Territory  that  it  be  erect- 
ed into  a State  ; and  the  labor  of  Congress  is 
made  all  the  more  difficult  because  it  must  ex- 
plore every  dStail.  An  enabling  act  is  a con- 
venient method  devised  by  Congress  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  and  conditions  of  a Territory  in 
regard  to  a State  Constitution.  If  there  shall 
appear  tc^be  a sufficient  population  ; if  a ma- 
jority, upon  a fair  vote,  accept  a Constitution 
framed  by  delegates  elected  in  pursuance  of  the 
enabling  act ; and  if  the  conditions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  re- 
publican— then  it  may,  at  its  pleasure,  admit 
the  Territory  as  a State.  But  it  is  absolutely 
unbound  except  by  its  own  discretion.  It  may 
refuse  to  admit  a State  formed  in  virtue  of  an 
enabling  uct  if  the  Constitution  is  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  it  may  admit  a State  without  an  ena- 
bling act  if  it  is  fully  satisfied  upon  all  those 
points  upon  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  an  ena- 
bling act  to  satisfy  it. 

Now  it  is  very  strongly  urged  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  is  not 
more  than  25,000 — men,  women,  and  children ; 
that  of  the  5874  votes  cast  for  the  Constitution 
under  the  call  of  the  committees  there  was  a 
majority  in  its  favor  of  only  155,  and  that  at 
least  2000  men  refrained  from  voting  on  the 
ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  election.  The 
Constitution  thus  adopted  excludes  colored  men 
from  the  suffrage,  although  we  have  the  testi-r 
mony  of  a miner  to  the  fact  that  such  men  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  Homestead  Act,  pre- 
empt lands  of  the  United  States,  discover  and 
mine  the  Government  mineral  lands,  have  nev- 
er been  deprived  of  any  rights  by  the  district 
laws  of  the  miners,  and  are  quiet,  industrious 
people,  and  many  of  them  rich.  Moreover, 
this  Constitution  disfranchised  them  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  volunteering  into  the  army. 

These  statement^  will,  of  course,  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  or  disproved  before  Congress  acts 
finally  upon  the  question  of  admission.  The 
action  of  the  voters  upon  the  Constitution  was 
not  authorized  by  Congress,  and  merely  in- 
formally expresses  the  wishes  of  certain  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territory.  This  fact^being  borne 
in  mind,  we  may  all  trust  Congress  to  see  that 
no  injustice  is  done  any  resident  of  Colorado. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
SUFFRAGE. 

No  man  vyho  knew  the  White  House  in  the 
dreary  days  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan  could 
have  believed  that  in  less  than  six  years  after 
they  left  it,  a man  who  in  their  time  was  a 
slaveholder  and  a Southern  democrat  would 
stand  in  that  House  as  President  and  say  to  a 
delegation  of  colored  men,  headed  bv  a fugitive 
slave  and  pleading  for  a^jcjluij^  ifghts  : 


“I  would  it  were  so  that  all  you  advocated 
could  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;”  and 
adding,  that  they  were  pursuing  the  same  end 
hut  by  different  means.  We  confess  that  we 
arc  more  cheered  by  this  fact  and  these  words 
than  surprised  or  disheartened  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  agree  as  to  methods  and  times 
with  Mr.  Douglass  and  his  friends. 

The  President’s  position  is  plain.  Let  us 
see  if  it  is  one  that  should  bitterly  disappoint 
or  discourage  those  who  believe  that  an  honor- 
able and  peaceful  Union  can  be  established  only 
upon  equal  rights.  He  is  not  opposed  to  im- 
partial suffrage,  but  he  thinks  it  better  that 
those  who  are  now  vested  with  the  political 
power  in  any  State  should  decide  when  and 
how  it  is  expedient  to  extend  it  to  others. 
Looking  at  the  actual  situation,  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  morbid  hate  of  the  colored  race, 
upon  the  part  of  the  whites,  in  the  unorganized 
States,  and  the  fact  that  the  colored  population 
there  is  in  general  landless,  homeless,  ignorant, 
and  habitually  dependent,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  not  enfranchising  them  by  what  he  regards 
as  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  The 
consequence  of  such  action,  however  just  in  it- 
self, he  considers  would  be  a conflict  of  races, 
and  even  were  it  probable  that  the  blacks  could 
hold  their  own  against  the  whites  in  the  contest, 
he  supposes,  and  he  is  doubtless  right  in  the 
supposition,  that  in  such  an  event  the  hostility 
of  the  whole  country  would  be  aroused  against 
the  unfortunate  colored  population  and  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  establishment  of  equal 
rights.  It  is  better  therefore  he  thinks,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  to  maintain  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  colored  race,  to  give  them  land 
and  protect  them  in  its  cultivation,  to  defend 
all  their  civil  rights  by  the  arm  of  the  United 
States,  to  promote  their  education,  and  by  all 
these  means  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a habit 
of  self-support  and  self-respect,  to  show  the 
whites  that  they  are  a permanent  and  integral 
part  of  the  population,  to  allow  Time  to  soothe 
the  angry  passions  that  follow  so  fierce  a war, 
and  by  making  it  the  overpowering  interest  of 
the  present  political  community  in  which  they 
live  to  enfranchise  them,  to  secure  that  result 
by  consent  and  not  by  arbitrary  enactment. 

Now  if,  as  many  assert,  he  proposed  to 
leave  the  freedmen  at  the  South  naked  to  their 
enemies  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  by  abolish- 
ing the  Freedmcn’s  Bureau,  and  by  restoring 
the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus — if,  in  a 
word,  the  President  were  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  in  the  matter,  he  would  be 
scorned  and  repudiated  by  every  humane  and 
honorable  man.  But  it  is  not  so.  He  thinks 
and  says  a great  deal  more.  He  virtually  says 
to  the  freedmen ; The  United  States  will  se- 
cure to  you  all  that  the  ballot  would  secure* 
until  the  ballot  is  given  to  you  by  those  who, 
in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  alone  have  the  right  to  give  it.  But 
I will  do  all  that  I can  to  make  them  see  that 
it  is  their  interest  to  give  it  to  you  by  recom- 
mending, as  I have  frequently  done,  that  rep- 
resentation shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of 
voters.  I do  not  propose  to  leave  you  defense- 
less to  your  enemy  panoplied  in  political  pow- 
er. I do  not  mean  to  arm  the  strong  or  cast 
down  the  weak.  And  if  I can  not  do  what  you 
wish  directly  and  in  your  way,  I shall  yet  do  it 
indirectly  and  in  my  way.  ” 

This  is  certainly  an  intelligible  and  consist- 
ent position.  Its  weak  point,  however,  is  evi- 
dent. It  makes  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  ballot  to  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  late  Slave  States.  But  it  admits 
to  Congress  those ‘who  deprive  the  freedmen 
of  the  ballot,  and  allows  them  to  vote  whether 
the  Bureau  shall  be  continued.  If  the  ene- 
mies of  the  freedman  shall  at  this  time  have  an 
increased  representation  based  upon  his  free- 
dom— as  they  will  have  unless  the  unorganized 
States  be  required  to  adopt  the  amendment — 
we  shall  have  done  what  we  can  to  deprive  the 
freedman  of  the  only  defense  we  promise  him. 
And  when  the  States  in  question  are  thus  dis- 
proportionately represented,  .and  succeed  by 
various  combinations  in  overthrowing  the  Bu- 
reau, what  can  absolve  this  nation  from  the 
enormous  guilt  of  conferring  freedom  upon  a 
race,  yet,  while*  it  had  the  power,  refusing  to 
secure  it?  And  when  the  late  slaves  are  once 
more  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  late  masters, 
the  victims  of  Black  Codes  and  Vagrant  Laws, 
how  will  the  President  have  led  them  through 
the  Red  Sea  of  war  and  bondage  to  a fairer 
future  of  liberty  and  peace  ? 

But  no  man,  however  he  may  differ  with  the 
President  as  to  methods  and  details,  has  any 
right  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose ; and 
no  intelligent  man  but  must  applaud  and  adopt 
his  words,,  “that  he  might  differ  with  some  of 
his  friends,  and  should  feel  wholly  at  liberty  to 
differ,  and  to  state  the  ground  of  his  contrary 
belief  or  opinion;  but  he  considered  himself 
identified  with  the  great  Union  party,  and  had 
no  desire  or  intention  of  being  found  outside.” 
For  ourselves  we  believe  that  Andrew  John- 
son means  what  he  says:  “God  knows  that 
any  thing  I can  do  in  the  mighty  process  by 
which  the  great  end  is  to  be  reached — any 
thing  I can  do  to  elevate  the  races,  to  soften 
and  ameliorate  their  condition,  I will  do;  and 
to  be  able  to  do  so  is  the  sincere  wish  of  my 
heart.” 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

In  his  late  speech  at  Birmingham  Mr.  Bright 
expressed  the  opinion  that  education  is  more 
likely  to  follow  than  precede  political  enfran- 
chisement. He  said : “1  have  just  seen  a re- 
port of  a speech  delivered  last  night  by  Mr. 
Walkin,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
United  States.  Speaking  of  education,  he  says 
that,  taking  the  nine  Northern  States  to  con- 
tain 10,000,000,  and  half  of  the  people,  he  found 
there  were  40,000  schools,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  2,133,000  children,  the  total  cost 
of  their  education  being  $9,000,000.  In  the 
four  Western  States,  with  a population  of 
6,100,000,  there  are  37,000  schools,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  nearly  1,500,000  schol- 
ars, at  a cost  of  $1,250,000.  Thus,  in  a popu- 
lation of  16,000,000,  there  are  77,000  schools, 
to  which  every  poor  child  can  go,  at  a cost  of 
£2,000,000  sterling.”  Mr.  Bright  thought 
this  rather  creditable  to  our  American  cousins. 
“But,”  he  added,  “if  the  franchise  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  as  wide  as  it  is  in  these 
Northern  and  Free  States,  within  five  years 
there  would  be  established  in  this -country  a 
system  of  education  as  universal  as  that  which 
produces  such  admirable  results  among  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic.” 

In  his  subsequent  speech  at  Rochdale  Mr. 
Bright  entered  in  detail  into  the  argument  for 
the  political  enfranchisement  of  “ that  great 
section  of  five  millions  of  families ;”  “ this  un- 
enfranchised people,  without  whom  England 
would  be  nothing  but  a power  which  a division 
of  the  Continental  army  might  subdue  and  an- 
nex.” He  claims  the  suffrage  for  them,  how- 
ever, not  as  men  or  British  subjects,  but  as  a 
class ; and  in  that  he  touches  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  our  government  and  the  British. 
Ours  is  a 'government  of  equal  citizens;  the 
British  of  balancing  classes;  and  the  present 
problem  of  “Reform”  in  England  is  how  to 
adjust  the  representation  of  the  most  numerous 
class  to  that  of  the  other  classes,  so  as  not  to  put 
the  control  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  class. 

It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  persistent 
and  intelligent  agitation  of  Mr.  Bright  will 
compel  Earl  Russell  to  signalize  the  close  of 
his  public  career  by  a Reform  bill  which  will 
widely  extend  the  suffrage  in  England. 


LITERARY. 

Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Wives  and  Daughters”  is  now 
issued  by  the  Harpers.  It  was  sometime  in  course 
of  publication  before  it  was  suspected  or  known  to 
be  hers,  and  the  deep  interest  it  excited,  with  the 
curiosity  as  to  the  author,  was  a most  gratifying 
confirmation  of  her  genuine  talent.  The  art  of  the 
story  is  remarkable.  It  is  finished  with  a fidelity 
and  dramatic  skill  and  propriety  which  are  very  un- 
usual among  present  novelists.  It  is  not  a sketch 
boldly  dashed  in,  nor  a caricature,  nor  a sfriking 
exaggeration,  compensating  for  its  iutKnsic  defects 
by  its  picturesqueness  and  eloquence  and  humor, 
but  it  it  a picture  of  life  and  character  maturely 
conceived  and  elaborately  and  conscientiously  made 
out,  with  the  grace  and  spirit  and  facility  of  a mas- 
ter. Some  of  its  characters  are  so  vividly  drawn 
that  they  rise  almost  to  the  rank  of  permanent  crea- 
tions, like  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Miss  Browning ; but  the 
great  excellence  of  the  tale  is  the  delicacy  and  sus- 
tained skill  with  which  the  action  of  the  various 
characters  upon  each  other  is  described.  It  is  won- 
derfully successful  in  showing  the  complexity  of 
human  character,  the  play  of  mixed  motives ; the 
inconsistencies  and  falsities  which  constantly  check 
respect,  yet  are  themselves  modified  in  turn,  and  do 
not  prove  those  who  have  them  to  be  wholly  mon- 
sters or  criminals.  And  the  contrast  is  exquisitely 
rendered,  although  never  emphasized  by  the  author, 
between  superficial,  unsteadied,  fascinating  charac- 
ters of  good  impulses  and  kindly  but  selfish  feelings, 
and  the  simple,  sweet  steadfastness  of  character 
rooted  in  principle.  The  humor  of  the  Miss  Brown- 
ing household  is  delightful,  and  recalls  the  pleasant- 
est passages  of  “ Cranford,”  while  the  entire  action 
of  the  story  has  perfect  freedom  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. The  morality  is  of  the  truest  kind,  whatever 
the  actual  end  may  have  been ; for  the  story  was 
not  quite  finished,  although  its  necessary  conclusion 
is  plainly  seen.  The  death  of  the  author  with  the 
pen  yet  in  her  hand  gives  a touching  and  tender  in- 
terest to  the  work.  But  its  essential  merit  will  al- 
ways give  it  place  among  the  best  of  contemporary 
novels. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

February  6 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  continued  his  speech  on  the 
Constitutional  Amendment. 

In  the  House,  the  substitute  for  the  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau bill  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Freedmen’s  Affairs 
was  passed,  136  to  33.  The  substitute  differs  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  only  in  minor  details,  such  as  the  salary  of  officers, 

etc T1h>  bill  giving  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  transfer 

of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Counties  from  Virginia  to  West 
Virginia  was  passed. 

February  7 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  prevent  the  reissue  of 
registers  to  American  vessels  whose  registers  were  changed 
during  the  war  was  called  up.  Mr.  Sherman  opposed  the 
bill  as  too  severe.  It  would  only  injure  the  American 
Marine.  The  bill  was  passed,  31  to  12 — Mr.  Wilson’s  joint 
resolution  to  Amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  that 
slaveholders  shall  never  receive  compensation  for  emanci- 
pated slaves  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Mr.  Wilson  made  a lengthy  argument  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olution.— The  Constitutional  Amendment  being  in  order, 
Mr.  Fessenden  replied  to  soma  objections  which  bad  been 
urged  against  it  in  the  Senate  and  the  Meuse.  He  did  not 
think  the  amendment  subversive  of  republican  principles 
as  JJr.  Sumner  had  argued.  He  did  not  think  either  tliat 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  had  transcended  their  proper 
functions,  as  had  been  urged  in  the  House,  in  reporting  the 
Amendment.  The  subject  had  been  referred  to  them,  and 
they  could  not  evade  it.  lie  had  as  much  reverence  for 


I the  Constitution  as  other  men,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  more 
| perfect  than  those  deemed  it  who  had  made  it.  Why  did 
they  make  provision  for  its  amendment?  If  there  ever 
could  arise  an  occasion  for  revising  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument,  it  was  now.  We  had  had  a great  war  which 
had  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  Consti- 
tution had  been  formed  at  a time  when  it  had  to  be  adapted 
to  the  existence  of  slavery.  This  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  representation.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  Consti- 
tution in  this  instance  regulated  itself,  and  that  the  negroes 
now  made  free  came  to  be  of  the  whole  number  of  popula- 
tion to  be  counted  as  a basis  of  representation.  But  Slav- 
ery had  existed , the  slaves  had  been  freed  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  those  among  whom  they  must  live,  and  the 
prejudice  against  the  negroes  as  a class  would  excise  them 
from  all  political  rights.  Leaving  tire  Constitution  as  it  is 
there  would  be  representation  for  all,  but  there  would  be 
an  entire  class  excluded  from  any  Voice  in  the  government, 
and  therefore  from  any  real  representation.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  powers  of  the  oligarchical  interest  would 
be  increased  by  just  thaFamount  of  representation  which 
was  denied  to  the  blacks.  Why  not  propose  a simple 
amendment  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  to  do  away  with  all  distinction  on  account  of 
color  or  race  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  re- 
gards civil  and  political  rights  and  immunities  ? He  would 
prefer  something  of  that  kind  at  once.  There  were  not 
many  Senators  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  who  would 
not  prefer  it;  yet  the  Committee  had  not  recommended 
such  a provision,  and  he  stood  there  to  approve  what  the 
Committee  had  recommended.  The  position  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senator  would  compel  the  Southern  States  either  to 
limit  their  suffrage  or  extend  it  too  far  for  their  own  safe- 
ty. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  hardly  con- 
tend that  at  this  time  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
Slave  States  were  fit  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  No 
man  looking  at  the  questioadispasrionately  would  contend 
that  those  so  recently  slaves  were  fit  to  vote.  The  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  Slave  States  must  admit  all  or 
make  an  exclusion  that  would  cut  off  not  only  the  negro 
population  but  a large  proportion  of  the  whites.  This 
would  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a few.  This  might 
not  prevent  him  from  putting  such  a provision  in  the 
Constitution,  if  he  could,  for  he  should  trust  to  time  to  do 
away  with  the  immediate  consequences  for  evil.  However 
thla  might  be,  lie  was  not  convinced  that  suffrage  was  such 
a natural  right  that  it  must  be  conferred  upon  any  free- 
man. The  argument  of  Mr.  Sumner  would  apply  to  wo- 
men a3  well  as  to  freedmen.  Mr.  Fessenden  then  explained 
that  the  Committee  had  not  reported  an  amendment  abol- 
ishing distinction  of  color  instead  of  the  pending  measure, 
because  it  was  believed  that  it  could  not  get  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  its  adop- 
tion. Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  had  refused  to  adopt  a 
similar  measure  in  their  own  territory.  All  the  Western 
States  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  it.  New  York  would  not 
consent  to  it.  The  pending  measure  was  the  best  that  was 
practicable.  “It  gives  to  any  State  a right  to  be  repre- 
sented according  to  population,  with  this  distinction : that 
if  a State  says  that  it  has  a class  of  people  not  fit  to  be 
represented  that  class  shall  not  be  represented.” 

In  the  House,  the  Senate  resolution  to  appropriate 
$10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  ef  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee was  passed. 

February  8 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lane  made  a speech  on  the  Aniend- 
meut.  He  thought  the  rebel  States  not  yet  fit  to  enter  the 
Union.  The  representatives  from  Tennessee  he  would  ad- 
mit now.  In  Arkansas  he  believed  men  had  been  elested 

who  might  be  admitted The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill,  as 

amended  by  the  House,  was  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for 
homesteads  in  the  Southern  States  was  passed,  112  to  29. 
February  9 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  made  a speech  on  the  Amend- 
ment. He  claimed  that  the  limitation  of  the  representa- 
tion to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  instead  of  allowing  repre- 
sentation for  the  whole  number,  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  were  slaves. 
Now  that  they  were  free  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  de- 
manded that  all  should  he  reckoned,  He^aid  that  only 
six  States  allowed  suffrage  to  negroes,  while  thirty  refused 
it.  Exclusive  of  the  rebel  States  there  was  a majority  of 
those  opposing  negro  suffrage. 

In  the  House  there  were  three  military  visitations, 
which  appeared  to  very  much  excite  the  members.  No 
important  business  was  transacted. 

Febmmry  10 : 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session. 

In  the  House,  the  session  was  taken  up  in  speeches  by 
Messrs.  Ward,  Delano,  and  Williams. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  FINANCIAL  VIEWS. 

In  President  Johnson’s  recent  address  to  tbe  Virginia 
Delegation  he  expresses  his  views  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  country  in  the  following  terms : “ If  these  (the 
Southern)  States  be  fully  restored,  the  area  for  tire  circula- 
tion of  the  national  currency,  which  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  inflated  to  a very  great  extent,  will  be  enlarged,  the 
number  of  persons  through  whose  hands  it  is  to  pass  will 
be  increased,  the  quality  of  commerce  in  which  it  is  to  be 
employed  as  a medium  of  exchange  will  be  enlarged,  and 
then  it  will  begin  to  approximate,  wliat  we  all  desire,  a 
specie  standard.  If  all  the  States  were  restored,  if  peace 
and  order  reigned  throughout  the  land,  and  the  industrial 
pursuits,  all  the  avocations  of  peace  were  again  resumed, 
the  day  would  not  be  far  distant  when  we  could  put  into 
the  commerce  of  the  world  $250,000,000  or  $300,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  various  products  of 
the  Southern  States  which  would  constitute  in  part  a basis 
of  this  country.  Then  instead  of  the  cone  being  inverted 
we  should  reverse  the  position  and  put  the  base  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  currency  of  the  country  will 
rest  on  a sound  and  enduring  basis,  and  surely  that  is  a 
result  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  not  only 
of  one  section,  but  the  whole  country,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other.” 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

There  are  upward  of  forty-two  thousand  destitute  per- 
sons in  Alabama,  who  will  require  an  expenditure  of  up- 
ward of  two  million  Of  dollars  per  annum  to  relieve  their 
necessities. 

The  Portage  (Wisconsin)  Register  announces  the  death 
of  Joseph  Crele,  the  aged  veteran  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  years,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  January,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Crele  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  world; 
our  readers  will  remember  that  we  gave  his  portrait  a few 
months  since.  ^ 

From  some  statistics  maderfip  at  the  War  Department 
of  tiie  casualties  to  our  general  officers  during  the  war  it 
appears  that  we  had  eight  Major-Generals  and  seventeen 
Brigadier-Generals  killed  outright  in  battle,  while  two  Ma- 
jor-Generals and  nine  Brigadier-Generals  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  and  seventeen  Generals  of  the  two 
ranks  died  of  disease.  In  the  year  1862  our  losses  of  gen- 
eral officers  in  battle  were  very  heavy,  numbering  no  less 
than  fifteen,  while  during  the  present  year,  or  from  the 
end  of  1864  to  the  close  of  the  war,  we  lost  but  one  Gen- 
eral, though  the  fighting  was  great  and  decisive. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  most  important  item  of  foreign  news  is  the  speech 
of  the  F.mperor  Napoleon  to  the  Corps  Legislate  January 
22.  In  this  speech  the  Emperor  says  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Mexico;  and  it  is  hoped  this  will  pacify  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  originally  invited  to  join  the  al- 
lied expedition,  but  declined,  although  such  expedition 
was  not  opposed  to  their  interests.  The  following  is  the 
paragraph  in  the  Emperor’s  speech  relating  to  Mexico: 

“ In  Mexico,  the  government  founded  by  the  will  of  tbe 
people  is  becoming  consolidated;  the  non-contents,  van- 
quished and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  any  leader.  The 
national  troops  have  shown  their  worth,  and  the  country 
has  found  guarantees  of  order  and  security  which  have 
developed  its  resources  and  raised  its  commerce  with 
France  alone  from  twenty-one  to  seventy-seven  millions. 
According  to  the  hope  which  I expressed  last-year,  cue  ex- 
pedition is  approaching  its  termination.  Lata  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  for  fixing 
the  period  for  recalling  our  troops ; so  that  i lie  return  may 
he  effected  without  compromising  the  French  interests 
which  we  hfi>|^-tp.4^fpt4,ip  jJ^.fiistunt  country.” 
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RESIDENCE  OP  THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY. 


brother  of  the  General.  Washington  himself  add- 
ed the  wings.  On  the  eastern  or  river  front  is  a 


inches  in  length,  fifteen  in  width, 
and  ten  in  depth,  filled  with  ta- 
ble furniture  used  by  the 
chief  during  the  Revolu-  . 
tion.  The  compartments 
are  so  ingeniously  arranged 
i that  they  contain  a grid- 

» iron,  a coffee  and  tea  pot, 

* three  tin  sauce-pans,  five 

\ glass  flasks,  three  large 

meat  dishes,  sixteen  plates, 
two  knives  and  five  fcrks, 
a candlestick  and  tinder- 
box,  tea  and  sugar  boxes,  and  five  small  / 
bottles. 

Pohick  Church,  where  Washington  J 
worshiped,  is  about  seven  miles  from  /; 
Mount  Vewon,  upon  an  elevation  on  the 
borders  of  a forest  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  and 
pines.  The  Mansion  at  Mount  Ver- 
non was  occupied  by  Washington  both  ^ 
before  and  after  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence had  been  fought.  It  overlooks  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  shores  of 
Maryland  beyond.  Washington’s  man- 
sion is  built  of  wood,  cut  so  as  to  resemble 
stone,  and  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  central 
part  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington, 


was  owned  by  Washington’s  father.  It 
was  soon  after  Washington’s  birth,  in  1732, 
that  his  parents  re- 
moved to  this  estate. 

The  mansion  has  long 
since  gone  to  decay. 
s In  the  rooms  of  the 

seen  Washington’s  SWORD  AND  STAFF. 

The  sword  is  inclosed  in  a black 
leather  sheath,  with  silver  mount- 
ings.  The  handle  is  ivory,  colored 
a trteen,  and  wound  spirally 
with  silver  wire.  The  belt  is  more 
I Bp ancient,  having  upon  it  a silver  plate 
j ....  on  which  is  engraved  “ 1757.”  The 

staff  belonged  to  Franklin,  and 
was  by  him  bequeathed  to  Wash- 
ington.  It  had  been  presented  to 
Franklin  by  &,  French  dowager 
Duchess,  Madame  Dk  Torbach. 

Near  the  Staff  and  Sword  stand 
Washington’s  Camp-Chest,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration. This  is  an  old-fashioned  hair  trunk,  twenty-one 


WASHINGTON’S  CAMP-CHEST. 


POHICK  CHURCH. 


piazza,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  estate  passed  into  Washington’s  hands  July 


George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  Washington’s 
Aid-de-camp,  placed  a slab  of  free-stone,  rep- 
resented in  the  above 
engraving.  Thehouso 
was  precisely  thesame 
in  appearance  as  the 

Residence  op  the  jjy 

Washington  Fami- 
ly, shown  in  the  en- 

graving  opposite.  It  ■ ' 

was  a plain  home- 
stead of  one  story  and  jjjBjHHB 

attic,  si  t ua^ed  on  th 

the  Washington  fain- 
ily,  in  the  engraving  . 
already  alluded  to, 
was  situated  on  the 
Rappahannock,  near 
Fredericksburg,  in 
Stafford  County,  and 


26,  1752.  The  large 
north  room  in  which 
be  entertained  his 
friends  is  preserved, 
with  the  furniture  in 
the  same  condition  in 
which  he  left  it.  Upon 
the  walls  are  pictures 
of  bunting  and  battle 
scenes.  The  Room  in 
which  W ashington 
Died  is  closed  to  the 
public  gaze.  The 
architecture  of  the 
room  remains  un- 
changed. It  is  en- 
tirely empty,  as  rep- 
resented in  our  en- 
graving. 

The  Tomb  op 
Washington  is  a 
spaciou#  vault  of 
brick,  with  an  arched 
roof.  Its  iron  door 
opens  into  a vesti- 
bule, iu  which,  seen 
through  a picketed 
iron  gate,  stand  two 
marble  sarcophagi, 
containing  the  re- 
mains of  Washing- 
ton and  his  wife. 
Over  the  vault  door 
is  this  inscription : 
“I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the 
Life  ; He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Me, 

THOUGH  HE  WERE 
DEAD,  YET  SHALL  HE 
live.”  The  tomb 
is  situated  near  the 
pathway  from  the 
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two  pounds  apiece  as  fast  as  a clerk  could  book  it. 
And  then  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  fade  away,  like 
a fog  in  the  sun ; and  I kep’  on  drawing,  but  nothing 
come,  and  I found  as  my  pipe  was  out,  - ad  there 
•was  nothing  left  to  light  agen.  So  I Knocks  the 
ashes  out— what  there  was  on  ’em— and  then  I 
breaks  the  pipe  up,  bit  by  bit,  and  puts  all  the 
pieces  in  my  pocket — right-hand  trowsers-pocket. 

“ What  for?”  says  you. 

Notlin’  at  all,  as  I knows  on;  but  that’s  what  I 
did  i raid  I am  a-telling  you  what  happened.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  I felt  uncomfortable  with  no- 
thing to  rattle  in  my  pocket.  Howsomever,  my 
mind  was  made  up ; and  brightening  up,  and  look- 
ing as  cheerful  as  if  I’d  six-and-thirty  shillings  to 
take  on  Saturday,  I says  to  her  as  was  by  my  side : 

“Polly,  my  lass,  I’m  a-agoing  up  to  London!” 

“Going  where?"  she  says,  lifting  up  her  head. 

“London,”  I says;  and  then  I began  to  think 
about  what  going  to  London  meant.  For,  mind 
yer,  it  didn’t  mean  a chap  in  a rough  jacket  making 
up  a bundle  in  a clean  blue  handkercher,  and  then 
shovin’  his  stick  through  the  knot  and  sticking  it 
over  his  shoulder,  and  then  stuffing  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  taking  the  road  uppards,  whistlin’ 
like  a blackbird.  No;  it  meant  something  else. 
It  meant  breaking  -up  a tidy  little  home  as  two 
young  folks— common  people,  in  course — had  been 
a saving  up  for  years,  to  make  snug ; it  meant  half 
breaking  a poor  simple  lass’s  heart  to  part  with  this 
little  thing  and  that  little  thing ; tearing  up  the 
nest  that  took  so  long  a-building,  and  was  alius  so 
snug  arter  a cold  day’s  work.  I looked  at  the  clean 
little  winders,  and  then  at  the  bright  kettle  on  the 
shiny  black  hob,  and  then  at  the  werry  small  fire  as 
there  was,  and  then  fust  at  one  thing,  and  then  at 
another,  all  so  clean  and  neat  and  homely,  and  all 
showing  how  proud  my  lass  w as  of  ’em  all,  and  then 
I thought  a little  more  of  what  going  up  to  London 
really  did  mean,  and  I suppose  it  must  have  been 
through  feeling  lojv  and  faint  and  poorly,  and  I’m 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  it,  for  I’m  such  a big  strong 
chap;  but  truth’s  truth.  Well,  somehow  a blind 
seemed  to  come  over  my  eyes,  and  my  head  went 
down  upon  my  knees,  and  I cried  like  a school-boy. 
But  it  went  off,  for  my  lass  was  kneeling  aside  me 
in  a minute,  and  got  my  thick  old  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  began  a-doing  all  she  could  to  make- 
believe  it  was  all  right,  and  she  wouldn’t  mind  a 
bjt,  but  we’d  get  on  wonderful  well  up  there ; and 
6o  we  talked  it  over  for  long  enough,  while  she 
made-believe  to  be  so  cheerful,  and  knelt  at  my 
side,  a-ciphering  away — a-putting  down  nought  for 
herself,  and  a-carrying  I don’t  knoiv  how  much  for. 
me — till  I glowed  up,  under  the  discovery  that  wheth- 
er work  was  plenty,  or  whether  work  was  slack,  I, 
Bill  Stock— christened  William— was  rich  in  my 
good  wife. 

That  ,wa3  something  like  a thought,  that  was, 
and  seem,  d to  stiffen.me  up,  and  put  bone  and  mus- 
cle into  a fellow  till  he  felt  strong  as  a lion ; so  we 
6et  to  talking  over  the  arrangements;  and  two 
days  arter,  Folly  and  I was  in  a lodging  in  Lon- 
don. 

Nex’  morning  I was  up  at  five,  and  made  myself 
smart ; not  fine,  but  clean,  and  looking  as  if  I warn’t 
afraid  of  work ; and  I finds  my  way  to  one  o’  the 
big  work-shops,  where  the  bell  was  a-ringing  for 
6ix  o’clock,  and  the  men  was  a-scuffling  in ; while  a 
chap  with  a book  was  on  the  look-out  to  time  the 
late  ones,  for  stopping  on  pay-day  out  of  their  wages 
— which  is  but  fair,  yer  know,  for  if  two  hundred 
men  lost  a quarter  of  an  hour  apiece  in  a week  it 
would  come  to  something  stiff  in  a year.  Well, 
there  was  a couple  more  chaps  like  me  standing  at 
the  gate,  come  to  see  if  they  could  get  took  on,  and 
one  of  ’em  slips  in,  and  comes  out  again  directly 
a-swearing  and  growling  like  any  thing,  and  then 
t’other  goes  in,  and  he  comes  out  a-swearing  too, 
and  then  I feels  my  heart  go  sinking  down  ever  so 
low.  So  I says  to  the  fust : 

“ Any  chance  of  a job  ?”  I says. 

“ Go  to — "somewhere,  he  says,  cutting  up  rough  : 
so  I asks  t’other  one. , 

“Any  chance  of  a job?”  I says. 

“Not  a ba’porth,”  he  says,  turning  his  back,  and 
going  off  with  the  fust  one ; and  I must  say  as  they 
looked  a pretty  pair  of  blacks.  • 

So  I stood  there  for  quite  five  minutes  wondering 
what  to  do ; whether  I should  go  in  and  ask  for  my- 
self, or  go  and  try  somewheres  else.  I didn’t  like  to 
try,  arter  seeing  two  men  refused.  All  at  once  a 
tall  sharp-eyed  man  comes  out  of  a side  place  and 
looks  at  me  quite  fierce. 

“Now,  my  man,”  he  says,  “what’s  your  busi- 
ness ? What  do  you  want  ?” 

“Job,  Sir,”  says  I. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  come  in  and  ask?”  he 
says. 

“Saw  two  turned  back,”  I says. 

“Oh!  we  don’t  want  such  as  them  here,”  he 
says,  “but  there’s  plenty  of  work  for  men  who 
mean  it;’’  and  then  he  looks  through  me  a’mqst. 

“ I suppose  you  do  mean  it,  eh?” 

“Give  us  hold  of  a trowel,”  says  I,  spitting  in 
both  hands. 

“Bricklayer  ?”  says  he,  smiling. 

“ Right,”  says  I. 

“ From  the  country?”  says  he. 

“Yes,”  says  I. 

“Work  slack  there  ?”  says  he. 

“Awful,” says  I. 

“ Yeu’ll  do,”  says  he.  “Here,  Jones,  put  this 
fellow  in  number  four  lot.” 

If  you'll  believe  me,  I could  have  taken  hold  of 
him  and  hugged  him , but  I didn’t,  for  I kep’  it  for 
Polly. 

Well— I wonder  how  many  times  I’ve  said  well 
since  I begun  !— I was  in  work  now-,  and  I meant 
to  keep  it.  Didn’t  I make  the  bricks  and  mortar 
fly ! My  hodman  did  his  day’s  work  that  day,  if  he 
never  did  it  afore.  Then  some  of  the  men  began  to 
take  it  up,  and  got  to  chaffing;  one  says  there'd 
soon  be  no  work  left;  and  another  says  I’d  better 
have  a couple  o’  Paddies  to  keep  me  going,  one  for 
bricks  and  another  for  mortar;  while  one  fellow 
makes  hisself  precious  unpleasant  by  keeping  on 
going  “puff!  puff l-muffiV  like. jp^tput-ingin’,  be- 
cause I worked  sd-fust;  But  ! let  them  chaff  os 


long  as  they  liked ; and  bime-by  I comes  to  be  work- 
ing alongside  of  my  steam-ingin’  friend,  and  jest 
as  he’d  been  going  it  a little  extra,  I says  to  him 
quietly : 

“ Ever  been  out  o’  work,  matey?” 

“Not  to  signify,”  he  says. 

“ ’Cause  if  ever  you  are,  and  come  down  werry 
close  to  ground,  you’ll  be  as  glad  to  handle  the 
trowel  again  as  I am.”  lie  didn’t  puff  any  more 
that  day,  not  as  I heerd.  * 

London  work  was  something  fresh  to  me.  I 
used  to  think  that  I’d  been  about  some  tid£  build- 
ings down  our  way,  but  what  was  the  tidiest  on  ’em 
to  the  London  jobs  I was  put  on ! Jobs  where  the 
scaffolding  must  have  cost  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  pounds  more  than  the  house,  land,  and  every  thing 
else  put  together,  of  the  biggest  place  I had  ever 
worked  upon.  I used,  too,  to  think  I was  pretty 
strong  in  the  head ; but  I soon  began  to  sing  small 
here — specially  when  I had  been  up  about  a week 
and  was  put  on  at  a big  hotel.  Right  up  so  high 
that  one  turned  quite  creepy,  and  used  to  get  think- 
ing ot  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  a sharp 
puff  of  wind  come  and  upset  one’s  balance.  I eould 
never  have  believed  neither  that  such  a Jacob’s 
Ladder  of  scaffold-poles  could  have  been  built  up  to 
stand  without  crushing  and  snapping  those  at  the 
bottom  like  so  many  reeds  or  tob#cco-pipes ; but  T 
suppose  them  as  builds  them  knows  best  what  should 
be  done,  and  what  they’ll  bear.  But  though  I did 
not  like  it  much,  I took  good  care  not  to  mention  it 
to  my  lass,  for  I kuew  she’d  have  been  on  the  fidget 
all  day  if  I had  told  her. 

By  degrees  I got  to  stand  it  all  pretty  well ; and 
we  began  to  feel  a bit  settled  in  our  one  room.  N )t 
that  we  much  liked  it,  but  then  it  was  werry  plets- 
ant  to  go  in  the  crowd  on  pay-day  and  draw'  your 
w eek’s  wage,  good  wage  too,  jest  as  I had  seen  it 
when  settin’  in  my  own  place  at  home.  We  still 
called  it  home,  for  we  couldn’t  get  to  feel  that  we 
were  at  home  in  London,  and  Polly  she  said  she 
never  should,  after  having  a little  houge  of  her 
own ; but  as  there  was  only  our  twro  selves  we  made 
things  pretty  comfortable. 

The  big  hotel  was  getting  on  at  a tremendious 
rate,  for  there  was  a strong  body  on  us  at  work, 
and  it  used  to  make  me  think  and  think  of  the 
loads  upon  loads  of  stuff  the  hotel  swallowed  up, 
and  how  much  more  it  would  take  before  it  was 
finished.  One  day  when  I was  bricklaying  up  at 
the  top — I don’t  know  how  many  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  I never  used  to  care  to  look  to  see  for 
fear  of  turning  giddy — one  day  it  came  on  to  blow 
a regular  gale,  and  blew  at  last  so  hard  that  the 
scaffold  shook  and  quivered,  while,  wherever  there 
was  a loose  rope,  it  rattled  and  beat  against  the 
poles,  as  if  it  was  impatient  of  being  tied  there,  and 
W'anted  to  break  loose  and  be  off. 

It  blew  at  last  so  werry  hard  that  I should  have 
been  precious  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  down,  but  I 
couldn’t  well  leave  my  work,  and  the  old  hands 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  it  much:  so  I kep’  at  it. 
Whenever  the  wind  blows  now,  and  I shut  my 
eyes,  I can  call  it  all  back  again . t i »e  creaking  and 
quivering  of  the  poles,  the  rattliu.;  of  the  boards, 
the  howling  and  whistling  of  the  pile  as  it  swept 
savagely  by  in  a rage  because  it  could  not  sw  eep 
us  aw'ay. 

A high  wind  is  pretty  hard  to  deal  with  some- 
times on  the  ground;  and  I have  seen  folks  pretty 
hard  driven  to  turn  a corner.  So  it  may  be  guessed 
what  sort  of  fun  it  is  right  up  on  a spidery  scaffold, 
W'here  a man  is  expected  to  work  with  both  hands 
and  hold  o if  by  nothing,  and  that,  too,  where  a 
single  step  backards  w ould  be — there,  it’s  a thing  as 
alius  makes  me  nervous  to  talk  about. 

It  was  getting  to  lie  somewhere  about  half  past 
three,  and  I w as  working  hard,  so  as  to  keep  from 
thinking  about  the  storm,  when  all  at  once  I hap- 
pened to  turn  my  head  and  see  that  the  men  w as 
a-scuffling  down  the  ladders  as  hard  as  they  could 
go.  And  then,  before  I had  time  to  think*  there 
was  a loud  crash,  and  a large  piece  of  the  scaffold- 
ing  gave  way  and  swept- with  it  poles,  boards,  and 
bricks  right  into  the  open  space  below. 

I leaped  up  at  a pole  which  projected  from  the 
roof  above  me,  just  above,  my  head,  caught  it,  and 
hung  suspended,  just  as  the  boards  upon  w hich  I 
stood  but  an  instant  before  gave  way  and  fell  on  to 
the  next  stage,  some  twenty ‘feet  below.  Tightly 
clasping  the  rough  fir  pole  I clung  for  life. 

Think?  I did  think.  I thought  hundreds  of 
things  in  a few  seconds  as  I shut  my  eyes  and  be- 
gan to  pray,  for  I felt  as  I could  not  hold  on  long, 
and  I knew  as  I should  fall  first  on  the  stage  below, 
when  the  boards  would' either  give  way  or  shoot  me 
off  again  wdth  a spring,  and  then  I knew  there  would 
be  a crowd  round  something  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  police  coming  with  a stretcher 

“Creep  out,  mate,  and  come  down  the  rope,?' 
cried  a voice  from  below.  I turned  my  head,  so 
that  I could  just  see  that  the  pole  I was  banging  to 
had  a block  at  the  end,  through  which  ran  a rope 
for  drawing  light  things  up  and  down  to  the  scaf- 
fold. For  an  instant  I dared  not  move;  then, 
raising  myself,  I went  hand  over  hand  toward  the 
pulley,  and  in  another  instant  I should  have  grasped 
it,  when  I heard  a rushing  sound,  and  the  creaking 
of  a wheel,  as  the  rope  went  spinning  through,  and 
was  gone;  the  weight  of  the  longer  side  having 
dragged  the  other  through.  As  I bring  I distinctly 
heard  it  fall,  perhaps  a hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

As  the  rope  fell,  and  I hung  there,  I could  hear 
a regular  shriek  from  those  below ; but  nobody 
stirred  to  my  Assistance,  for  I was  beyond  help 
then ; but  I seemed  to  grow  stronger  with  the  dan- 
ger, though  my  arms  felt  as  if  they  were  being 
wrenched  out  of  their  sockets,  and  my  nerves  as  if 
they  were  tom  with  hot  irons.  Sobbing  for  breath, 
I crept  in  again  till  I was  over  the  6tage  first ; then 
close  into  the  face  of  the  building ; and  there  I hung. 
Once  I tried  to  get  some  hold  frith  my  feet,  but  the 
smooth  bricks  let  my  toes  slip  over  them  directly. 
Then  I tried  to  get  a leg  over  the  pole  so  as  to  climb 
up  and  sit  there;  but  the  time  was  gone  by  lor 
that.  1 had  hung  too  long,  and  was  now  growing 
weaker  every  moment. 

I can’t  describe  what  I felt.  All  I know  is,  that 
it  was  horrible,  and  that  long  afterward  I used  to 
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jump  up  in  bed  with  a scream ; for  so  sure  as  I was 
a little  out  o’  sorts  came  a dream  df  hanging  to  that 
scaffold-pole,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  one’s 
last. 

I can’t  say,  either,  how  long  I hung ; but  feeling 
at  length  that  I was  going,  I made  one  last  try  for 
it.  I thought  of  my  poor  lass,  and  seemed  to  see 
her  a-lookiug  at  me  in  a widder’s  cap ; and  theu  I 
clenched  my  teeth  hard,  and  tried  to  get  on  to  where 
the  end  of  the  polo  w as.fastened.  I got  one  hand 
over  the  hard  bricks  and  booked  iny  fingers  and  held 
on;  then  I got  the  other  hand  over,  and  tried  to 
climb  up,  as  a cheer  from  below  encouraged  me ; 
but  my  feet  and  knees  slipped  over  tbc  smooth 
bricks,  and  in  spike  of  every  effort  they  hung  down 
straight  at  last,  and  I felt  a sharp  quiver  run  through 
me  as  slowly,  slowly,  my  hands  opened,  my  fingers 
straightened,  and,  with  eyes  blinded  and  bloodshot, 
I fell. 

— Fell  what  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  distance, 
though  it  was  only  to  the  next  stage,  where  boards, 
bricks,  and  tools,  shaken  by  the  concussion,  went 
with  a crash  below.  The  deal  planks  upon  which 
I lay,  still  kep’  in  their  places,  but  with  their  ends 
jolted  so  near  the  edge  that  it  seemed  to  me  tllat 
the  least  motion  on  my  part  would  make  them  slip, 
and  send  me  off  again.  I was  too  exhausted  and 
frightened  to  move,  and  lay  there  for  some  time, 
not  kn&wing  whether  I was  much  hurt  or  not. 
The  first  thing  as  recalled  me  to  myself  was  the 
voice  of  a man  who  came  up  a ladder  close  at  hand ; 
and  I could  see  that  he  bad  a rope  and  pulley  with 
him,  which  he  soon  had  hooked  on  to  the  ladder. 

* * Hold  on,  mate,  ” he  says.  “If  I throw  you  the 
end  of  the  rope,  can  you  tie  it  round  you  ?” 

“I’ll  try,”  I says.  So  he  makes  a noose,  and 
pulling  enough  rope  through  the  block,  he  shies  it 
to  me,  but  it  wasn’t  far  enough.  So  he  tries  again 
and  again,  and  at  last  I manages  to  ketch  hold  on 
it.  But  now,  as  soon  as  I tried  to  move,  it  seemed 
as  if  something  stabbed  me  in  tbe  side,  and,  what 
was  more,  the  least  thing  would,  I found,  send  the 
boards  down,  and  of  course  me  with  them. 

“Tell  them  to  hold  tight  by  the  rope,”  says  I ; 
and  he  passed  the  word,  while  I got  both  arms 
through  the  noose,  and  told  him  to  tighten  it,  which 
he  did  by  pulling,  for  I could  not  have  got  it  over 
my  head  without  making  the  boards  slip. 

“Now,  then,”  he  says,  “are  you  ready?” 

“All  right,”  I says,  faintly,  for  I felt  as  if  every 
thing  was  a-swimming  round  me ; but  I heard  him 
give  a signal,  and  felt  the  snatch  of  the  rope  as  it- 
cu  t into  my  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  then  I swang 
backward  and  forward  in  the  air;  while,  with  a 
crash,  away  went  the  boards  upon  which  I had 
been  a-lying. 

I couldn’t  see  any  more,  nor  hear  any  more,  for  I 
seemed  to  be  sent  to  sleep ; but  I suppose  I wa^  low- 
ered down  and  took  to  the  hospital,  where  they  put 
my  broken  ribs  to  rights  in  no  time,  and  it  wasn’t 
so  werry  long  before  1 was  at  work  once  more ; 
though  it  took  a precious  while  before  I could  get 
on  to  a high  scaffold  again  without  feeling  creepy 
and  sbiverj';  but,  you  know,  “use  is  second  na- 
ture.” 

Polly  showed  me  the  stocking  t’other  day,  and  I 
must  say  it  has  improved  wonderful,  for  wages  keep 
good,  and  work’s  plenty ; and  as  for  those  chaps 
who  organize  the  strikes,  it  strikes  me  they  don’t 
know  what  being  out  o’  work  is  like.  But,  along 
o’  that  stocking,  one  feels  tempted  very  much  to  g* 
down  in  the  country  again,  but  don't  like  to,  for 
fear  o'  things  not  turning  out  well ; and  Polly  says, 
“ Let  well  alone,  Bill.”  So  I keeps  on,  werry  well 
satisfied,  and  werry  comfortable. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Latest  Thing  Oct— The  policeman. 


What  length  ought  a lady’s  crinoline  to  be?— A little 
above  two  feet. 

Shame!— The  meanest  reason  for  getting  married  that 
we  ever  heard  was  from  a man  who  said  lie  wanted  some 
one  to  part  his  back  hair  for  him. 


“ The  rich,”  said  the  Jew,  “ eat  venison  beoauae  it  ish 
deer ; I eat  mutton  because  it  ish  sheep." 


Why  was  the  giant  Goliah  vei-y  much  astonished  when 
David  hit  him  with  the  stone  '/—.Such  a thing  had  never 
entered  his  head  before. 

Makitixk  Law — The  Law  of  Libel  does  not  apply  to  a 
“running  down”  case.  The  parties  are  not  in  the  same 
boat. 


TRITE  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  quite  a mistake,  with  respect  to  certain  heavenly 
bodies  moving  in  a brilliant  circle,  to  suppose  that  hi  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  circumference  is  their  power  of 
attraction. 

Is  matrimony  one  of  the  liberal  arts?  We  ask  this  llav 
Ing  in  view  two  young  persons  who  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  and  whose  hands  are  already  united  as  often  as 
they  can  he  conveniently.  This  sweet  pair  propose  in  a 
forthcoming  announcement  to  couple  with  the  polite  econ- 
omy of  “ No  cards”  the  tender  denial  of  “ No  company.” 

There  is  'something  sarcastic  and  significant  in  those 
feminine  titles  which  have  been  bestowed  on  Woman  by 
Man — that  gorgeous  aomenclator.  Matrimony,  of  course, 
is  her  perpetual  target,  and  if  a hidy  does  not  hit  it,  she 
continues  till  doomsday  a Miss. 


A Thought  in  the  Dark.  -The  haunted  chamber  is 
often  hung  with  tapestry.  Gob<e;lins  of  course. 


If  a man  simply  asks  you  to  bo  hia  surety,  ha  will  prob- 
ably pay.  If  he  makes  you  a solemn  speech  of  thanks, 
saying  'that  he  is  your  debtor  forever,  he  most  likely 
speaks  the  truth.  But  if  he  writes  you  a touching  letter, 
swearing  that  he  will  have  his  right  hand  burned  off  be- 
fore you  shall  be  hurt,  you  had  better  lay  aside  tbc  money 
at  once,  as  you  are  sure  to  be  let  in. 


A fanner  who  had  passed  innumerable  bleepless  nights 
Immortalized  himself  by  discovering  a method  for  keep- 
ing babies  quiet.  The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : 
“ As  soon  as  the  squnller  awakes,  set  it  up,  propped  by  a 
pillow,  if  it  can  not  sit  alone,  and  smear  its  fingers  with 
thick  molasses ; then  put  lialf  a dozen  'feathers  into  its 
hands,  and  it  will  sit  and  pick  the  feathers  from  one  hand 
to  the  ofher  until  it  drops  asleep.  Cs  soon  it  wakes 
again,  molasses  and  more  feathers,  rod  in  place  of  the 
nerve-astounding  yells,  there  will  s silence  and  enjoy- 
ment unspeakable.  


Man-hood,  a hat ; woman-hood,  a bonnet  I 


Tiw  man  who  take*  things  ewy— The  city  pickpocket. 


PADDY  BLAKE'S  ECHO. 

In  the  gap  of  Dunlo 
There's  an  echo  or  $o; 

And  some  of  them  echoes  is  very  surprisin’ ; 

You’ll  think  in  this  stave 
That  I mane  do  desaive— 

For  a ballad’s  a thing  you  expect  to  find  lies  in. 

But  sartin  and  thrue 
In  that  hill  forninst  you 

There’s  an  echo  as  sure  and  as  safe  as  the  bank  too ; 

If  you  civilly  spake, 

“How  d’ye  do,  Paddy  Blake?” 

The  echo  politely  says,  “ Very  well,  thank  you.” 

One  day  Teddy  Keogh 
With  Kate  Connor  did  go 
To  hear  from  the  echo  this  wonderful  talk,  Sir; 

But  the  echo,  they  say. 

Was  conthrairy  that  day, 

Or  perhaps  Paddy  Blake  Itad  gone  out  for  a walk,  Sir. 

“ Now,"  says  Teddy  to  Kate, 

“’Tis  too  hard  to  be  bate 
By  this  deaf  and  dumb  baste  of  an  echo,  bo  lazy; 

But  if  we  both  shout 
To  each  other,  no  doubt 
We’ll  make  up  an  echo  between  us,  my  daisy  1 

“ Now,  Kitty,”  says  Teddy, 

“To  answer  be  ready." 

“Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,"  cries  out  Kitty;  then,  Sir,  • 
“ Would  you  like  to  be  wed, 

Kitty  iarlin’?”  snys  Ted. 

“Oh,  very  well,  -hank  you,"  says  Kitty  again,  Sir. 

“Do  you  like  met"  soys  Teddy; 

And  Kitty,  quite  ready, 

Cried,  “ Very  well,  thank  you,”  with  laughter  beguiling. 

I think  j ou’11  confess 
Teddy  could  not  do  less 

Than  pay  his  respects  to  the  lips  that  were  smiling. 

Ob,  dear  Paddy  Bloke, 

May  you  never  forsake 

Those  hills  that  return  us  such  echoes  endearing; 

And  may  girls  all  translate 
Their  soft  answers  like  Kate, 

No  faithfulness  doubting,  no  treachery  fearing. 

And,  hoys,  be  you  ready, 

Like  frolicsome  Teddy— 

Be  earnest  in  loving,  though  given  to  joking; 

And  thus,  when  inclined, 

May  all  true  lovers  find 

Sweet  echoes  to  answer  from  hearts  they’re  invoking. 


One  of  the  editors  of  a New  Orleans  paper,  Boon  after 
beginning  to  learn  the  printing  business,  went  to  coin  t a 
preacher’s  daughter.  The  next  time  he  attended  the 
meeting  he  was  taken  down  at  bearing  the  minister  an- 
nounce as  his  text,  “ My  daughter  is  grievously  torment- 
ed with  a devil.” 


Two  lawyers,  when  a knotty  care  was  o’er. 

Shook  hands,  and  were  as  good  friends  as  before. 

“ Zounds  1"  said  the  losing  client,  “ how  come  you 
To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just  n ow'?” 

“ Thou  fool !”  says  one ; “ we  lawyers,  though  so  keen, 
Like  shears,  ne’er  cut  ourselves — but  what’s  between  1’* 


Punch  gives  sotr . good  advice  to  women  in  looking  for 
suitable  husbands.  Among  other  things  he  says : 

“The  man  who  don’t  take  tea,  ill-treats  the  cat,  takes 
snuff,  and  stands  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  is  a brute  whom 
I would  not  advise  you  to  marry  on  any  consideration,  ci- 
ther for  love  or  money,  but  decidedly  not  for  love.  But 
the  man  who,  when  tea  is  over,  is  discovered  to  have  had 
none,  is  very  sure  to  make  the  best  husband.— Patience 
like  his  deserves  being  rewarded  with  the  best  of  wives 
and  the  best  of  raothera-in-law.  My  dears,  when  you 
meet  with  such  a man,  do  your  best  to  marry  him.  In 
the  severest  winter  he  would  not  mind  going  to  bed  first." 


The  best  way  to  expand  the  cheat  is  to  have  a large  heart 
within  it. 


“Dar  ar,”  said  a sable  orator,  addressing  his  breathren, 
“ Two  roads  tro’  dis  world.  De  one  am  a broad  and  nar- 
row road  dat  leads  to  perdiction,  and  de  oder  a narrow 
and  broad  road  dat  leads  to  destruction."  “ Ef  dat  am 
dc  case,”  said  a sable  hearer,  “dis  cullud  indiwidual 
t akes  to  de  woods." 


Am. Oct.—  A man  asked  a servant,  “Is  your  master  at 
home?”  “No;  he’s  out.”  “Your  mistress?”  “No,  Sir; 
she's  out  too.”  “ Well,  I’ll  just  step  in,  and  take  a warm 
at  the  fire  till  they  come  in."  “Faith,  Sir,  and  that’s  out 
tool"  


. “I  wish  to  look  at  some  shoes  for  Sissy,”  said  a very 
important-looking  lady  entering  a village  store. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  obliging  clerk,  instantly  dis- 
playing a dozen  pairs  of  tiny  ankle-ties  and  baby-boots  be- 
fore the  astonished  dame. 

“I  don’t  want  these,  Sir.  Why,  Sissy  is  my  daughter, 
a grown-up  young  woman , and  icears  ladies'  slippers 
number  six  T' 


“No  man  can  do  any  thing  against  his  will,”  said  a 
metaphysician  to  an  Irishman.  “By  Jr  hers!  I had  a 
brother,"  said  Pat,  “that  wint  to  Botany  Bay,  and  faith 
I know  it  was  greatly  against  his  own  will." 

“ I will  bet  yen  a bottle  of  wine  that  yon  shall  descend 
from  that  chnl'-  before  I ask  you  twice.”  “ Done,”  said 
the  gentleman,  who  seemed  determined  not  to  o!»ey  the 
summons  so  obediently.  “Comedown."  “I  will  not.” 
was  the  reply.  “Then  stop  till  I ask  you  a second  time.'' 
The  gentleman,  having  no  desire  to  re  ain  his  poritio  un- 
til that  period,  came  down  from  the  chair,  and  bis  opp» 
nent  won  the  wager. 


Why  is  a letter  Uka  a flock  of  sheep ?— Because  it  is 
penned  aqd  foldpd., 

'a!  niviw* &n  opinion  laid  dowu  with  a snarl. 
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FOUNDERING  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  “LONDON”  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY.-[See  Page  126.] 


/ 


GENERAL  PRIM. 

Don  Juan  Prim,  the  leader  in  the  late  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Spanish  Government,  bore  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  national  army  of  Spain. 
He  is  Viscount  del  Brusch,  Count  de  Reus,  Marques 
de  Los  Castillejos,  and  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class.  He  was  bom  at  Reus,  in  Catalonia,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1814.  He  fought  against  the  adherents  of 
Don  Carlos  in  the  six  years  of  civil  war,  termina- 
ting in  1839.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected 
Deputy  to  several  successive  Parliaments.  In  1844 
he  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Narvaez,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  the  upshot  of  which  was  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  Prime  Minister  as  he  was 
driving  to  the  Opera  one  evening,  by  firing  at  his 
carriage  in  the  Calle  de  Ballesta.  Narvaez  him- 
self and  the  present  Minister  of  State,  Bermudez 
De  Castro,  who  sat  in  the  front  seat  with  him,  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  Not  so  Narvaez’s  aid-de- 
camp,  Rasetti,  who  was  in  the  back  seat  and  was 
shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Prim  was  tried  with  others, 
convicted  of  participation  in  the  murder,  and  con- 
demned to  death ; but  Narvaez,  either  out  of  a 
very  extreme  magnanimity  or  possibly  from  some 
intimate  conviction  of  Prim’s  innocence,  induced 
the  Queen  to  cancel  the  sentence. 


In  1854  General  Prim  was  sent  as  Spanish  Mili- 
tary Commissioner  to  the  camp  of  the  Allies  during 
the  Crimean  war.  On  his  return  from  the  East  he 
parsed  through  Paris,  where,  in  1856,  he  married  a 
Mexican  lady,  Senora  Echevarria,  who  brought 
him  a dowry  of  $600,000,  with  expectations  of  no 
less  a fortune  from  her  mother,  and  $1,000,000  from 
each  of  her  two  uncles.  He  was  promoted  to  his 
present  rank  in  the  army  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was 
raised  to  the  Senate.  In  1861  the  joint  expedition 
to  Mexico  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  was  pro- 
jected, and  Prim  was  sent  out  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  contingent,  being  charged  at  the  same  time 
with  the  duties  of  a Minister  Plenipotentiary.  IIow 
Prim  proceeded  to  Mexico  with  the  French  and  En- 
glish contingents,  and  came  back  with  the  latter, 
leaving  to  the  former  alone  the  task  of  a complete 
subjugation  of  Mexico  and  the  installment  of  an 
Austrian  dynasty  there,  are  matters  of  well-known 
contemporary  history. 

Under  the  Ministry  presided  over  by  Senor  Mon, 
Prim  was  again  implicated  in  some  underhand  man- 
oeuvre which  caused  him  to  be  banished  or  ‘ ‘ con- 
fined’’ to  Oviedo.  He  was  recalled  by  Narvaez, 
during  his  last  Administration,  and  is  nevertheless 
said  to  have  joined  O’Donnell  in  the  efforts  made 
by  the  latter  to  oust  his  rival,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
Soon  after  O’Donnell’s  accession  to  power,  howev- 


er, Prim  seemed  to  recall  to  memory  his  former  po- 
litical predilections ; he  leagued  himself  with  Espar- 
tero,  and  threw  himself  with  all  his  influence  into 
the  interests  of  the  Progressistas. 

It  was  on  January  2 that  General  Prim  left  Mad- 
rid on  his  “shooting  excursion,” and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  mutinous  cavalry  regiments  at 
Aranjuez.  His  insurrection  has  not  been  supported 
w ith  pny  great  force,  and  he  has  retired  to  Portu- 
gal.   


SAILING  ON  THE  ICE. 

An  engraving  which  we  publish  on  this  page  il- 
lustrates one  of  the  most  exciting  of  winter  recrea- 
tipns  on  the  Hudson.  It  represents  a boat  on  skates, 
so  to  speak,  and  impelled  by  the  wind  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  yacht.  With  a strong  wind 
and  smooth  ice  these  novel  craft  glide  along  with 
almost  fearful  velocity,  attaining  a speed  said  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  a mile  per  minute,  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  rapid  locomotive. 

These  ice-yachts  on  the  Hudson  are  all  made  on 
the  same  general  plan.  A light  frame,  13  feet  long, 
partially  floored,  is  secured  to  a transverse  plank,  13 
feet  in  length,  by  two  bolts  and  rubber  springs.  To 
this  movable  runners  are  attached,  thereby  giviug 
an  easy  motion  to  the  boat.  The  stern  rests  on  a 


third  runner,  which  forms  the  apex  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  By  this  the  helmsman  guides  his  boat  in 
perfect  safety  while  flying  literally  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  claims  precedence  in 
the  proper  construction  of  these  glacial  yachts. 
Great  rivalry  exists  among  the  ice-boatmen,  each 
striving  to  lead  the  “fleet”  in  the  constantly-occur- 
ring races  during  the  winter  season.  ^ 


THE  HARBOR  OF  CALLAO. 

Peru,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Chili, 
has  declared  war  against  Spain.  The  Peruvian  and 
Chilean  fleets  have  effected  a junction,  and  all  Span- 
iards residing  in  the  province  of  Lima  have  been 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country.  As  our  readers  are 
aware  this  war  is  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Ctiincha  Islands,  with  their  valuable  deposits 
of  guano,  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  as  a material  guar- 
antee for  the  compensation  which  is  claimed  on 
behalf  of  some  Spanish  subjects  lately  resident  in 
Peru.  These  circumstances  give  some  additional 
interest  to  our  engraving  of  the  Harbor  of  Callao, 
tiic  chief  Peruvian  sea-port.  The  town  of  Callao, 
when  not  covered  with  mist  and  cloud,  which  is  too 
often  the  case,  presents  a pretty  and  pleasing  aspect 
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from  the  water*  The  streets,  indeed,  are  dirty  in  the 
extreme ; but  the  view  of  the  country  around,  stud- 
ded with  trees  and  verdure,  and  bounded  by  ranges 
of  deep  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  is  agreeable  and 
picturesque.  On  a clear  day  the  towers  of  Lima,  the 
metropolis  of  Peru,  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  sparkling  in  the  sun,  as  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing. The  two  forts  on  the  right  were  built  by  the 
Spaniards  before  the  era  of  Peruvian  independence. 
They  form  a prominent  featuae  of  the  town,  being 
constructed  of  stone  and  colored  a bright  yellow. 
The  Peruvian  fleet  consists  of  a frigate,  an  iron-clad 
ram  on  the  Merrimcic  principle,  and  one  or  two 
gun-boats  and  mail -packets  converted  into  war- 
steamers,  besides  a sailing  brig.  The  Peruvians 
have  also  attempted  to  build  a Monitor,  carrying  a 
revolving  turret*  but  though  now  afloat,  and  with 
her  turret  fixed,  she  is  capable  of  so  small  an  amount 
of  speed  ns  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  should  the 
Spaniards  take  it  into  their  heads  to  bombard  the 
port  of  Callao. 


WRECK  OF  THE  STEAMER 
“LONDON.” 

For  many  years  no  shipwreck  has  created  a more 
profound  sensation  than  that  of  the  steamship  Lon- 
don, bound  for  Australia,  which  foundered  at  sea 
6oon  after  leaving  the  British  Channel,  and  on  the 
lltli  of  January  went  down  with  over  two  hundred 
souls  on  board.  The  late  fearful  galea  off  the  Eu- 
ropean coast  have  loft  behind  them  many  a signal 
monument  of  their  power  for  destruction,  but  none 
other  so  memorable  as  the  disaster  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  on  page  124. 

The  London  was  one  of  the  finest  ships  for 
fctrength  that  ever  left  the  Thames.  She  belonged 
to  Wig  ram  & Son,  and  was  of  nearly  3000  tons 
burden.  She  had  been  built  about  a year,  and  had 
made  two  voyages  to  Melbourne  and  back,  and  her 
success  had  realized  the  great  expectations  which 
had  been  entertained  respecting  her  as  a vessel 
competent  to  steam  around  the  Southern  Capes  to 
Australia.  But  the  gales  off  the  British  coast 
proved  fatal  to  a vessel  that  had  successfully  en- 
countered the  difficulties  of  this  southern  voyage. 

The  London  left  the  East  India  Docks  December 
28,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin,  an  Australian 
navigator  of  great  experience,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  a man  of  great  moral  courage.  As  the 
night  of  the  30th  was  unusually  wild,  and  the  wind 
dead  ahead,  the  vessel  brought  up  at  the  Nore,  and 
remained  there  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday.  There  were  two  clergymen  on  board, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley,  Principal  of  Sydney  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Draper,  and  both  took 
part  in  the  usual  Sunday  services,  At  daybreak 
on  Monday,  the  let  of  January,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  theship  steamed  down  the  Channel  still 
against  a head  wind,  but  making  fair  way.  While 
passing  outside  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  wind  in- 
creased to  half  a gale,  and  Captain  Martin  deemed 
it  prudent  to  put  back  and  lay-to  for  the  night  in 
St.  Helen’s  Roads. 

On  the  morning  of  January  2 the  vessel  proceed- 
ed into  the  open  Channel ; and  as  she  ran  down,  the 
wind,  which  was  at  first  light,  increased  blowing  a 
gale  right  ahead,  with  a rolling  sea,  all  the  way  to 
Plymouth-.  Here  she  took  on  the  first  and  second 
class  passengers  who  had  arranged  to  join  her  at 
Plymouth.  Some  incidents  in  connection  with  this 
halt — this  interlude  between  the  storm  which  had 
beeu  already  encountered  and  the  storm  that  was 
to  come — are  worthy  of  record  as  illustrating  the 
apparently  fortuitous  disposition  of  our  lives  by  the 
hand  of  Providence.  How  fortunate  for  the  sec- 
ond-class male  passenger  who,  apprehending  the 
possible  fate  of  the  vessel,  resigned  his  passage  at 
Plymouth  and  returned  home!  How  fortunate, 
also,  for  the  lady  who,  after  repeated  applications 
to  the  owners’  agents  at  Plymouth,  was  finally  ex- 
cluded from  among  the  doomed  passengers  by  the 
Captain  on  the  ground  that  his  cabins  were  already 
full ! and  for  a young  man  who  had  taken  passage 
on  account  of  some  family  quarrel,  and  who  at 
Plymouth  was  induce  d to  forego  his  voyage ! But, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  a fate  it  was  that,  with  the 
persistence  of  Nemesis,  had  followed,  and  on  this 
occasifii  succeeded  in  overtaking,  a poor  old  couple 
with  their  three  children,  who  had,  on  two  occa- 
sions previously,  attempted  in  vain  to  go  upon  the 
voyage,  and  each  time  in  a vessel  that  was  wrecked 
before  it  reached  its  destination,  but  who  succeeded 
the  third  time  in  gaining  a passage  upon  the  Lon- 
don, and  were  drowned  with  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions ! 

At  midnight,  on  Friday,  January  5,  the  Ijondon 
proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  on  Sunday  the  wind 
again  threatened,  with  a head-sea  rising.  In  the 
night  the  wind  increased  to  a gale,  and  the  sea  still 
rose.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  9th,  while 
the  Captain  was  endeavoring  to  keep  the  ship  in 
her  course  by  means' of  the  screw,  the  violence  of 
the  gale  carried  away  at  one  sweep  the  jib-boom, 
the  foretop-mast,  the  gallant-mast,  and  the  roval- 
mast.  It  was  impossible  to  again  secure  these.  * Aj 
this  crisis,  the  gale  all  the  while  continuing  to  in-' 
crease,  with  a sea  running  mountains  high,  the  Cap- 
tain seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  become  seri- 
ously alarmed,  though  he  bad  not  been  in  bed  the 
previous  night.  Still  the  engines  were  kept  steam- 
ing ahead,  and  there  was  no  anxiety  felt  ns  to  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  ship.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  a tremendous  sea  struck  the  ship, 
carrying  the  port  life-boat  clean  away  from  the 
davits. 

The  next  morning,  the  10th,  the  Captain  turned 
the  ship  about  for  Plymouth.  In  half  an  hour  after 
the  ship’s  course  had  been  altered  another  blow  from 
the  sea  carried  away  a second  life-boat  and  stove  in 
the  starboard  cutter.  At  noon  a heavy  cross-sea 
was  running,  with  the  wind  dead  astern,  which 
caused  the  ship  to  roll  heavily  and  much  impeded 
her  progre-s.  But  no  danger  was  even  now  antici- 
pated. and  all  through  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
end  long  after  nightfall  the  ship  continued  to  steam 
slowly  ahead,  the  Captain  and  his  officers  remain- 
ing steadily  at  their  au|<J  jth^.pastjengers  ap- 


pearing to  have  full  reliance  upon  the  skill  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  to  bring  them  safely  to  port.  At 
10.30  p.m.,  the.  ship  still  rolling  deeply  in  a heavy 
cross  sea,  and  the  wind  blowing  a whole  gale  from 
the  southwest,  a mountain  of  water  fell  heavily  over 
the  waist  of  the  ship,  and  spent  its  destructive  force 
upon  the  main  hatchway  over  the  engine-room,  com- 
pletely demolishing  this  massive  structure,  measur- 
ing 12  feet  by  8 feet,  and  flooding  with  tons  of 
water  this  portion  of  the  ship.  Instant  endeavors 
to  repair  the  hatchway  were  made,  with  a prompti- 
tude and  vigor  commensurable  with  the  imminent 
crisis.  Every  spare  sail  that  could  be  got  at,  aud 
even  blankets  and  mattresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
ship,  were  thrown  over  the  aperture,  but  each  suc- 
ceeding sea  shipped  by  the  vessel  tore  away  the  frail 
resource  of  the  moment,  and  not  more  than  ten  min- 
utes after  the  hatchway  had  been  destroyed  the  wa- 
ter had  risen  above  the  furnaces,  and  up  to  the  waists 
of  the  engineers  and  firemen  employed  in  this  part 
of  the  ship.  The  lower  decks  were  also  now  flood- 
ed with  the  rush  of  water  the  ship  was  continually 
taking  in.  The  chief  engineer  remained  at  his  post 
until  the  water  had  risen  above  his  waist,  when  he 
went  on  deck  aud  reported  that  his  fires  were  out, 
and  his  engines  rendered  useless.  Captain  Martin, 
with  calm  conviction,  remarked  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised ; on  the  contrary,  he  had  expected  such  a re- 
sult. Finding  his  noble  ship  at  length  little  more 
than  a log  on  the  water,  Captain  Martin  immedi- 
ately ordered  his  maintop-sail  to  be  set,  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  her  before  the  wind.  The  difficult  work 
had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  the  force  of 
the  wind  tore  the  sail  Into  ribbons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  corner,  under  which  the  ship  lay-to 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  donk- 
ey-engine, supplied  with  steam  by  a boiler  upon 
deck,  and  all  the  deck-pumps,  were  kept  going 
throughout  the  night,  and  the  passengers  of  all 
classes,  now  aroused  to  a sense  of  their  imminent 
danger,  shared  with  the  crew  their  arduous  labors. 
Notwithstanding  every  effort  the  water  still  gained 
upon  the  pumps,  and  tho  gale  continuing  at  its 
height,  cro^s  seas  with  tremendous  force  were  con- 
stantly breaking  over  the  vessel,  which  at  length 
succumbed  to  the  unequal  conflict.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  motion  of  the  ship  was  low  and  heavy,  and 
she  refused  to  rise  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  At 
a quarter  after  4 o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  she 
was  struck  by  a stern  sea  which  carried  away  four 
of  her  stem  posts,  and  admitted  a flood  of  water 
through  the  breach.  From  this  time  all  efforts  were 
useless;  and  at  day-hrealc  Captain  Martin,  whose 
cool  intrepidity  had  never  for  a moment  forsaken 
him,  entered  the  cuddy,  where  all  classes  of  the 
passengers  had  now  taken  refuge,  and,  responding 
to  the  universal  appeal,  calmly  announced  the  ces- 
sation of  all  human  hopes.  It  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  this  solemn  admission  was  as  solemnly  received, 
a resigned  silence  prevailing  throughout  the  assem- 
bly, broken  only  at  brief  intervals  by  the  well-timed 
and  appropriate  exhortations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dra- 
per, whose  spiritual  services  had  been  necessaiy 
during  the  previous  twenty-fear  hours. 

The  next  morning,  the  fatal  11th,  the  Captain 
informed  those  in  his  charge  that  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing and  they  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  A life- 
boat was  lowered  with  five  men  in  her,  but  was  im- 
mediately swamped,  though  the  men  were  got  on 
hoard  again.  Was  there  no  hope,  then,  in  that  last 
resort,  the  life-boats?  Then  indeed  the  situation 
was  desperate.  All  the  passengers  and  crew  gath- 
ered as  by  one  consent  in  the  main  saloon,  weeping 
and  with  pale,  panic-stricken  faces,  but  with  no  tu- 
mult, no  frantic  exhibition  of  terror. 

About  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  water  gain- 
ing fast  on  the  ship,  and  no  signs  being  apparent  of 
the  storm  subsiding,  a small  band  of  men  determ- 
ined to  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
in  a boat  rather  than  go  down  without  a struggle. 
Leaving  the  saloon,  therefore,  they  got  out  and  low- 
ered away  the  port  cutter,  into  w hich  sixteen  of  the 
crew  and  three  of  the  passengers  succeeded  in  get- 
ting, and  they  launched  her  clear  of  the  ship.  These 
nineteen  men  shouted  to  the  Captain  to  come  with 
them ; but  with  that  heroic  courage  which  was  his 
chief  characteristic,  he  declined  to  go  with  them, 
saying,  “ No,  I will  go  down  with  the  passengers ; 
but  I wish  you  Gj^d-speed  and  safe  to  land!”  The 
boat  then  pulled  away,  tossiug  about  helplessly  on 
the  crests  of  the  gigantic  waves.  Scarcely  had  they 
gone  80  yards,  or  been  five  minutes  off  the  deck, 
when  the  fine  steamer  went  down  stem  foremost 
with  her  crowd  of  human  beings,  from  whom  one 
confused  cry  of  helpless  terror  arose,  and  all  was  si- 
lent forever.  Those  in  the  boat  were  saved,  being 
rescued  the  next  day  by  the  Italian  bark  Adriano- 
ple.  Among  those  lost,  numbering  all  together  220, 
w as  the  distinguished  actor  Gustaves  Vaughan 
Brook  and  his  sister.  The  cause  of  the  wreck  of 
the  London  wras  probably  the  large  amount  of  iron 
on  board. 


PORTRAITS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Portraits  of  Washington,  nine  in  num- 
ber, which  we  give  on  our  first  page  are  now  for  the 
first  time  grouped  together  in  a single  series.  Two 
of  these  portraits  have,  we  think,  never  been  en- 
graved before.  One  of  these,  painted  by  John  Cus- 
tis,  represents  Washington  in  the  regalia  of  a Free- 
mason. It  was  for  many  years  in  the  Bernard 
family  mansion,  at  Fredericksburg.  The  other  is  a 
copy  of  one  painted  soon  after  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton (whether  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  or  V.  M. 
Polk  is  uncertain),  and  believed  to  be  the  only 
original  picture  of  Washington  in  his  full  uniform 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  except  that  in  possession 
of  the  Audubon  family.  The  original  painting  was 
burned  in  the  house  of  Edmund  J.  Lee  in  1864  by 
Hunter’s  forces.  But  two  years  before  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  it  was  painted  at*  Washington  for  Hon. 
Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale.  This  and  the  Audubon 
picture  were  painted  at  about  the  same  time,  while 
General  Washington  was  on  the  Audubon  farm, 
after  the  battle  of  Princeton.  The  Audubon  pic- 
ture, we  understand,  is  for  sale.  These  two  pic- 
tures were  considered  to  be  the  best  portraits  of 
Washington  during  the  active  portion  of  his  life. 


The  portrait  which  is  known  to  have  been  painted 
by  C.  W.  Peale,  in  1772,  represents  Washington 
at  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  uniform  of  a Virginia 
Colonel  of  that  day.  Peale  was  a remarkable  man. 
He  entered  the  Revolutionary  War  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  contest,  and  from  studies  commenced  at 
Valley  Forge  lie  painffeil  another  full-length  por- 
trait of  Washington  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  battle  of  Princeton.  This  latter  portrait  is  in 
the  National  Institute  at  Washington. 

De  Mere’s  portrait  represents  Washington  as 
a young  man  of  twenty-five.  The  portrait  of  W ash- 
ington  which  is  most  familiar  to  every  body  is 
Stuart’s,  which  represents  him  at  a very  late  pe- 
riod. This  is  more  massive  and  grand  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  original  head  is  in  the  Boston 
Athenienni  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  celebrated 
'‘Pitcher”  portraits  w-ere  copied  from  Stuart’s. 

The  portrait  by  Skarpless,  painted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  was  considered  by  his  fam- 
ily the  most  faithful  likeness  of  any  extent. 


A COMFORTABLE  DOCTRINE. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  was  sleeping  out  one- 
night  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  ti  lion  seized 
and  shook  him,  w ith  a view  to  further  proceedings. 
It  is  not  many  men  who  can  say  with  Miss  Peck- 
sniff that  tkey  have  “lived  to  be  shook” in  such  a 
style  as  this.  The  doctor  records  it  as  his  expe- 
rience that  the  result  of  this  shaking  was  to  super- 
induce a sort  of  cematose  state— a feeling  half  of 
numbness,  half  of  contented  repose — in  which  he 
disregarded  pain,  and  had  no  considerable  dread  of 
the  tearing  of  flesh  and  limbs  which  was  to  precede 
his  death.  Thereupon  he  suggests  the  idea  that, 
perhaps,  the  practice  of  shaking  their  prey  which  is 
observed  in  all  feline  animals,  as  well  as  in  dogs  and 
in  some  of  the  more  violent  fishes,  is  a Providential 
arrangement  to  spare  the  necessary  victim  pain. 
If  we  look  into  tales  of  death  by  violence,  we  shall 
see  in  very  many  cases  some  such  preparation  for  a 
comparatively  easy  death ; easy,  that  is  to  say,  as 
compared  with  the  horror  which  the  account  ex- 
cites in  those  who  hear  or  read  of  them.  This  wpuld 
appear  to  be  notably  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  rail- 
way accident.  The  shock  and  jar  of  a collision  has 
something  peculiarly  numbing  about  it.  Passen- 
gers who  escape  uuliurt  from  such  a catastrophe  re- 
late that  they  suddenly  became  conscious  of  some- 
thing happening  or  being  about  to  happen,  and  knew 
nothing  more  till  they  found  themselves  faced  round 
the  other  way,  or  heels  uppermost,  or  contorted  in 
some  of  the  many  strange  ways  in  which  the  human 
body  is  found  to  be  contorted  after  accidents  of  this 
kind.  There  has  been  no  blow  to  account  for  a loss 
of  consciousness;  there  is  no  bruise  to  show,  no 
outward  injury  done,  and  yet  locomotion  of  a very 
complicated  and  difficult  nature  has  been  achieved, 
and  a space  of  time  has  passed  which  can  not  by 
any  means  be  called  instantaneous,  for  it  has  sufficed 
for  the  crash  and  tumult  of  the  collision  to  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  transported  passenger  finds  himself 
settled  and  stationary.  A Scotch  physician  who 
was  in  a bad  railway  accident  some  years  ago  dis- 
covered himself  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  in 
which  the  accident  occurred,  externally  unhurt,  as 
if  he  could  not  have  been  thrown  there;  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  could  not  have  been. 
How  he  had  got  there  he  had  no  conception ; and  it 
seemed  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  been  carried  .or 
in  any  way  helped  there.  His  nervous  system  was 
so  completely  throw-n  out  of  gearing  that  he  never 
recovered  from  the  shock.  It  can  scarcely  he  doubt- 
ed that  had  death  come  upon  him  in  any  form  w hat-  J 
ever  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  his 
leaving  the  carriage  and  his  finding  himself  quietly 
seated  on  the  cutting,  many  yards  away  from  the 
ruined  train,  he  w ould  have  met  it  without  con- 
scious suffering.  And,  without  going  through  such 
a hazardous  ordeal  as  this,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons have  had  experience  which  points  in  me  same 
direction.  A man  who  is  a bad  sailor,  and  lias 
crossed  the  Channel  in  really  dirty  weather,  sitting 
on  the  deck,  knows  what  it  is  to  be  suddenly  lifted, 
as  it  were,  from  his  seat  by  some  strange  pewer, 
such  as  that  w hich  carried  the  prince  and  princess  in 
the  “ Arabian  N ights”  backward  and  forward  through 
the  air,  and  deposited  ever  so  far  off  in  a heap,  among 
ruinous  debris  of  umbrella  and  cloak,  and  other  im- 
pediment of  a sick  passenger  on  a stormy  day.  At 
the  moment  of  his  deposit,  and  for  some  moments 
after,  no  imminence  of  death  in  any  form  could 
have  much  effect  in  rousing  him  even  to  a struggle 
to  evade  it.  And  much  the  same  result  follows 
sometimes  from  what  the  Irish  call  a gentle  tap  on 
the  head;  so  that  in  many  very  horrible  accidents 
resulting  in  prolonged  “agonies  of  death,”  which 
make  every  nerve  of  one’s  body  quiver  at  the  bare  re- 
cital, there  are  great  chances  in  favor  of  the  victim’s 
having  received  just  some  preparatory  jerk,  or  shock, 
or  blow  which  paralyzes  that  part  of  his  system  to 
whose  sensitiveness  pain  is  due,  and  so  render  him 
unable  to  feci  the  lengthened  pangs.  And  d>is  may 
very  well  hold  in  the  case  of  those  who  struggle  on 
and  cry  aloud  in  their  apparent  torture,  even  as  the 
“subject”  under  the  surgeon’s  knife  makes  signs  of 
pain  when  his  nerves  are  under  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  anesthetics.  It  is  a comfort  to  think  of 
such  things  in  these  days,  when  steam  locomotion 
and  steam  macihnery  bring  to  so  many  households 
the  horrors  of  a dreadful  death  to  enhance  the  usual 
sorrow-  for  death.  And,  in  face  of  the  terrible  ca- 
tast(ppbe  in  tho  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  a great  comfort 
to  think  that  a similar  effect  is  often  produced, 
though  perhaps  not  to  so  high  a degree,  by  fatigue, 
bv  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  by  prolonged  and  anx- 
ious doubt.  Sea-sickness  has  especially,  and  to  a 
very  high  degree,  this  effect.  A man  under  its  in- 
fluence will  constantly  say,  “Do  with  me  what  you 
will.”  If  he  were  to  fall  overboard  he  is  sure  he 
should  make  no  effort  to  save  himself.  If  he  is  told 
that  the  ship  is  sinking,  the  announcement  has  but 
little  interest  for  him.  In  that  storm  in  which  the 
London  went  down,  long  before  a tenth  part  of  the 
passengers  could  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  we  may  he  sure  that  there 
were  many  whose  ordinary  sufferings  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  have  that  keen  perception  of 
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the  horrors  of  the  situation  which  each  fresh  detail 
brings  to  us  on  land.  And  of  the  rest  large  num- 
bers must  have  been  tired  into  resignation,  tired  by 
the  efforts  at  self-preservation  and  the  preservation 
of  others  they  had  so  spiritedly  and  so  nobly  made, 
tired  by  exertions  the  very  intentness  of  whicli  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  much  agony  of  anticipation 
while  such  exertions  lasted.  Many  again  of  those 
whose  sex  or  age  or  infirmities  forced  them  to  be 
somewhat  inactive  spectators  of  all  that  went  on, 
were  doubtless  only  half  alive  to  their  trials.  The 
discomforts  of  a vessel  on  which  the  sea  w as  making 
clear  breaches,  the  numbness  of  cold  and  the  results 
of  exposure  to  wind  and  spray,  the  deafening  noise 
of  the  elements  and  the  confusion  of  all  within  the 
the  ship — all  these  and  many  more  influences  would 
be  at  work  to  reduce  persons  of  weak  constitution  to 
a half-regardless  state,  some  time  before  death  was 
known  to  be  inevitable. 


Laughing  Business. — “ Every  body  and  his 
wife’’  and  little  ones  go  to  the  Colton  Dknta^As- 
sociation,  19  Cooper  Institute,  to  inhale  the  laugh- 
ing gas  and  have  their  teeth  extracted.  The  Doc- 
tor has  really  destroyed  the  dread  of  Dentists. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  defies  imitation,  and  is 
the  most  perfect  hair  preparation  of  the  age.  This 
fact  has  caused  numerous  worthless  imitations. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY  S.  FOOTE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 


117  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 

BASSETT’S  EXTRA  FINE 

601.11  PENS. 


The  most  substantial  Gold  Pens  used. 

C.  R.  BASSETT,  Manufacturer,  254  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FREE- 
MASONRY in  Europe,  from  its  found- 
ation, in  the  year  715  B-C-.  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Km.  Rxbold,  M.D.,  &c,  is  acknowledged 
rby  nil  who  have  read  it  to  be  the  most 
sensible,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory  his- 
i ory  of  the  Fraternity  ever  published. 
Part  I.,  containing  112  pages  octavo,  now 
ready.  Price  One  Dollar.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  Address 

J.  F.  BRENNAN, 

TRANSLATOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  FOREIGN  MASONIC  BOOKS, 

Box  1399,  P.  O.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  or 
Box  2788,  “ Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

At  the  Option  of  the  Subscriber. 


CATARRH  CURED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  NO  HUMBUG. 

Read !— For  One  Dollar  per  mail,  I wiil  send  you  a re- 
cipe aud  medicine  that  will  cure  the  worst  cases  of  Catarrh 
in  the  head  or  bronchial  tubes  in  a few  weeks,  or  money 
returned.  It  has  cured  me,  and,  as  I believe,  saved  my 
life.  I know  it  is  no  humbug,  and  am  willing  to.  aid  in 
the  relief  of  others  from  that  tormenting  and  dangerous 
disease.  Address  T.  P.  SYMME8, 1521  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


1 A A Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
I UU  25  cts.;  50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  V. 


TANDAN6LE’’ 


Ladies,  send  for  o “Fandangle,”  and  gratify  your  pro- 
pensity for  fun.  Price  twenty-five  cents.  Address,  with 
stamp,  ALLEN  & CO.,  Box  501,  Boston. 


NSW  MUSIC. 

Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March 80c. 

Silver  Trumpets  “ “ 85c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 80c. 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  Reichardt 40c. 

I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs,  by  Clnribel 30c. 

Wearing  of  the  Green  : Violin,  15c.  Song 30c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 85c. 

Matilda  Toots,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond 60c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


63.  $3  CO  63. 

Our  beautiful  Number  63  Album  for  100  pictures,  hound 
in  French  Morocco,  full  gilt,  paneled  sides,  ornamental 
rests,  extra  clasps,  sent  to  any  address,  po3t  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  Five  Dollars. 

LEWIS  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Box  945.  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Is  the  most  delicious  and  lasting  of  all  perfumes.  The 
odor  is  like  a boquet  composed  of  roses,  violets,  jasmine, 
and  heliotrope.  What  can  be  mote  fragrant  ?. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  at  all  fancy  stores. 


DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

Yon  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  Call  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Or 
a sample  sent  free  by  mail  for  50c.  that  retails  easily  for  $6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


DUMB-WAITERS. 

JAMES  MURTAUGII’S  celebrated  DUMB-WAITERS 
are  manufactured  only  at  No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  a model  can  he  seen. 

THE  EVANS  ORIGINAL 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

(INSTITUTED  by  G.  G.  EVAN3  in  1854). 

It  has  outlived  all  Competitors. 

All  hooks  Bold  at  publishers’  retail  prices,  and  a Beauti- 
ful and  Useful  Present,  worth  from  25  cents  to  100  dollars, 
given  with  each  book. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE. 

Extra  inducements  "to  all  persons  who  will  act  ns  agents. 

Send  for  the  new  classified  catalogue,  containing  a list 
of  books  in  every  department  of  literature,  nlso  instruc- 
tions for  forming  clubs,  <fce„  for  the  G.  G.  EVANS  GIFT 
BOOK  STORE,  628  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Editors  inserting  the  above  will  receive  a handsome 
pie.-cut;3|» (receipt  of  Ahe^v  paper  euuUining  the  same. 
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CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 

EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

. PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  Hew  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Now  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 

Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 

What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks ; and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day.  • 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  oj- — ’ * 

encountered  by  any  ref 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others  doubt 
their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature.” 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

ft  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

indigestion,  weight  at  stomach,  flatulence,  lives 

COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING'S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  BALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Urthbitis),  lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  gout, 

TIC  DOLOUEEAUX. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  Bwelliugs  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Mercury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  t he  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  aa  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 


ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

A"-i  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis. 
figure  the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  arc  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottles  of  Constitution 
Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Lifb  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitution 
is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  the  result. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Boy  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 

Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 

No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  &COWDEN,  Philadelphia,  Po. 

GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  ID. 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ...  . 

C >LLINS  BROTHERS^  UoUU A ■-  U'f 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

(PC  SEWING  <£K 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent- 
ed June  9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, Uses  tiie  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  M akea 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  witli  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  HUN  CP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured-  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable:  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’ — Oodey’s  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing.” — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
countiy  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  DAYS  . 

OF 

BRASS  JBWBLK7 
Arc  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 

Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OH  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whole  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Ring3,  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  eold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worts  fob  $2. 

W The  Proof— We  guaraatee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  SO-pic- 
ture  moroeco  Photograph  Album , valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
nable  receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  Inform  you  what  you  can  get  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  oir- 
cular,  containing  list  of  articles  and  ful|  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  witli  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Extern 
eion  Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctly  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  alL  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  countiy  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  countiy,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entirely  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMERE  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 

PHARAOH'S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh's  Serpents,  each  of  which, when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  eggs  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


|150O  PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 


paid.  Tiie  only  machines 
less  than  $40  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe , Wheeler 
d:  Wilson,  Grover  Baker,  Singer  Jc  Co.,  and  Baehelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine. 


ASK  for  the  VICKSBURG  SCHOTTISCHE,  composed 
by  E.  O.  Eaton.  A musical  Gem.  With  a superb 
title-page,  in  colors,  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  Published 
by  WOODRUFF  & DISERENS,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  For 
sole  at  tiie  principal  Music  Stores  in  the  country. 


“FANDANGLE.” 

Gentlemen,  send  for  a Fandangle,  which  will  make  more 
fun  with  your  friends  than  any  thing  you  ever  saw.  Price 
25  cts.  Address,  with  stamp,  Allen  A Co. , Box  501,  Boston. 


E.  8b  H.  T.  ANTHONY  8b  CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  Ac. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


l or  tiie  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Me  • naiits,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  wiio  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  I’ifty  Cents  pep  Bottle. 


A Household  Necessity  exists  for  the  Use  of 

DURNO’8  CATARRH  SNUFF, 

Which,  in  the  first  stages  of  a cold,  acts  like  magic. 
Headache,  Hoarseness,  Dipthorig,  and  Bronchitis,  .Sore 
Eyes,  Deafness,  Bad  Taste  and  Smell— being  the  result 
of  Catarrh— this  Snuff  removes  and  prevents  all  these,  and 
insures  a healthy  head.  Its  effects  are  pleasant  and  safe, 
even  for  infants  who  suffer  from  Snuffles. 

It  has  the  highest  professional  testimonials.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  Mail  to  all  parts  of  tiie  United 
States,  for  30  cents  for  One  Box,  or  $1  for  Four  Boxes. 

Address  JAS.  DURNO,  P.  O.  Box  1235,  New  York. 

Wholesale  by  D.  BARNES  & CO.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Great  discovery.  — de  gratips  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  Yoifc  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


“ THE  RIGHT  WAY,” 

A Radical  Newspaper.  Present  circulation  65,000  cop- 
ies weekly — reaching  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  A portion  of  one  page  devoted  to  Advertisements 
at  50  cts.  per  lino.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  & CO.,  23  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


aOVERMOR  FOOTE  OH  THE  WAH 
AND  THE  UNION. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION;  or,  Scylla  and  Charybdia 
Consisting  of  Observations  upon  tiie  Causes,  Course,  and 
Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
By  H.  S.  Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $2  50. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c.. 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOB  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WUaT 
YOU  ABE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

BACIL 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $110  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies'  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  IS  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  1 0 00 

6000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings 3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  I.ockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Si  lver  Exten  sion  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

6900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

6000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixrd ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  cliunce. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(ESTABLISHED  1860). 

” RB  M OVA  L. 

G.  L.  and  J.  B.  KELTY,  Dealers  in 

WINDOW  SHADES  AND 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

‘ To  447  Broadway,  between  Howard  afld  Grafid  Streets. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  “ Upuau's  Depilatory  Powdkb.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

CARPENTERS,  or  others,  wishing  to  manufacture  tho 
simplest  and  best  SULKY  WIRK-TooTH  HAY 
RAKE,  patented  May  10,  1864,  are  invited  to  address, 
with  stamp,  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Pimpies  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Once  by  the  Use  of  “ UFHAM'S 
PIMPLE  BANISHER.”  Mailed  to  any  Address  fob 
75  Cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  No.  25  Soutu  Eigutu  St., 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MARCH,  1866. 

Contents : 

IN  AND  AROUND  RICHMOND. 

Illustrations  — Ruins  of  Richmond  and  Petera- 
burg  Railroad  Bridge.  — Berkeley,  near  Harrison’s 
Landing.— Headquarters,  Camp  Lee.— Conscript  Of- 
fice, Camp  Lee — EUersou’s  Mill/— Ashland Me- 

chnnicsville — New  Coal  Harbor Tiie  Big  Tree. — 

Dutch  Gap  Canal. — Fort  Powhattan,  on  the  James. — 
Remains  of  Arsenal,  Bridge,  and  Paper-Mill, — Ruin* 
at  Richmond. 

SAND-MARTINS. 

THE  BURROWERS  AT  HOME. 

Illustrations.— Fortress  of  the  Mole.— “ Earth” 
of  tiie  Fox. — A Prairie  Dog  “Town.”—' The  Rabbit 
Warren.—' The  Polar  Bear.— The  Giant  Armadillo.— 
Tiie  Aard  Vark.— Woodpecker.— Kingfisher’s  Nest.— 
Toucan.  — Petrel — The  Robber  Crab.  — Pholas  in 

Wood — Pholas  in  Rock.— Shipworm The  '1  rap- 

Door  Spider  and  Nests — Humble  Bee.— Lapidary 

Bee. — Burying  Beetle Scarabrcus Ant  Nest,— 

Wasp  Nest.— Carpenter  Bee  — Spiiifer— Saperda.— 
Cocoons  of  Scarabseus  and  Goliath. 

AUNT  ESTHER’S  STORY. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Book  the  Fourth. 

Ciiapteb  XIV.  Miss  Gwilt’s  Diary. 

1 llustbation— A Client  for  Mr.  Pedgift. 

THE  SECOND  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

TOO  LATE. 

THE  CUMBERLAND. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS’  BATTLES  ON  THE  PENIN- 
SULA.  . 

SUMMER  LONGINGS. 

WIIAT  HOPE  BELL  FOUND  IN  HER  STOCKING.  * 
A CHRISTMAS  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 
BATTLE  MEMORIES. 

THE  GRAY  JOCKEY. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copit,  gratis,  for  every  Chib  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harter's  Magazine  and  IIaepeb’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
ciass  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates:  Me  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half,  $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  calculation  of  Harper's 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  over  lOO.OOO. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

- terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance 
The  Bound  Volumes  op  IIabpeb’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Tebiib  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Ceuta 

per  line  for  inside,  and  2’tvo  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 ri  C i I ■ ^BOTHERS,  Publisher*. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PER  CENT  SAVED 
BYtJsiNC 


Cfl  Make YourOwn  Soap 

OU  Per  Cent  Saved  By,  , 


ODONTOLINF 


FOR  THE  TEETH 


| PER  CENT  SAVED 
By  Using  | 


PER  CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


PINE  APPLE  CIDER 

70  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


PERFECT  FITTING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[February  24, 1866. 


UNION  ADAMS; 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


TP  V TT  f MOORES  RURAL  NEW- 

_l%' -*•  -*■  -*•  * YORKER,  the  great  Agricultural, 

Horticultural,  Literary,  and  Family  Newspaper.  Ably 
conducted,  finely  printed  and  illustrated — (over  Forty 
Engravings  in  the  four  No’s  for  Jan.)  Adapted  to  whole 
Continent— both  Town  and  Country.  Largest  circulating 
Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World,  and  thousands  added 
every  week— its  cash  receipts  for  12  days  ending  Jan.  6, 
1866,  being  $33,%59.51 ! Send  $3  for  a year— or,  if  you 
wish  to  know  more  of  it  first,  the  13  Numbers  of  this  Quar- 
ter (Jan.  to  April)  will  be  sent,  On  Trial,  for  only  50  cents. 
Try  Thk  Rural  and  see  if  it  is  not  tiik  best.  Address 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ-  Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St 


D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum— all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
•y where  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  WOiViEN. 

One  trial  will  prove  that  MARSHALL’S  UTERINE 
CATHOL1CON  will  cure  “female  weakness”  and  “uter- 
ine complaints  of  women;’’  together  with  nervousness, 
pains  and  indigestion  connected  with  that  cause.  See 
that  the  seal  o/  the  Graefenberg  Company  is  on  every 
bottle.  PRICE  $1  50.  Sold  bvery  wiibre. 

THE  GRAEFENBERG  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

The  best  pill  for  all  liver  complaints,  biliousness,  and 
indigestion.  They  never  gripe,  and  do  not  leave  the  bow- 
els constipated.  PRICE  25  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  DEAL- 
ERS EVERY  WHERE. 


Old  Eyes  Made  New, 

Without  Spectacles,  Doctor,  or  Medicine.  Pamphlet 
mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


IIow4t  may  be  easily  Prevented  without  Medicines ; 
also  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES 
WRINGER. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  TIIE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE,  400  pages,  100  illustra- 
tions, $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  post- 
age prepaid.  Contents  table  sent  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  most  Convenient,  the  most  Durable,  and  there- 
fore the  Cheapest  Wringer  ever  made;  lias  taken  more 
First  Premiums  at  State  and  General  Fail’s,  and  is  used 
by  more  People,  than  all  other  Wringers  together. 

Canvassers  are  DOING  GOOD  and  MAKING 
MONEY  selling  the  Wringer.  Merchants  who  take  pains 
to  exhibit  them,  and  send  them  out  on  trial,  sell  easily. 


Holy  Horror  of  Mrs.  McCaffraty  in  a Washington  City  Street  Passenger  Car. 

[Mr.  McCaffraty  Voted  against  Negro  Suffrage.] 


$3  OO  to  $5  OO  A DAY 

Guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  A good  watch  present- 
ed to  each.  Address  with  stamp, 

Box  2665,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


WANTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
lost  either  an  Ann  or  I.eg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
able business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Sample,  to 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOTY’S  CELEBRATED  CLOTHES  WASHER  sold 
also  by 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  tbeir  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


f Collections  made,  with  quick  returns, 
f Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

' Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  pebsonad  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


AND  VUr  r ^ FOR 

LAD1ZSS 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


n.  This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any  kind , will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wool- 
ens, whicli  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  witli  this 
Soap.  It  may  be  used  in  hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  re- 
move paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kiads.  One 
pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds  of  ordinary  family 
soap.  Directions  sent  with  each  bar  for  making  three 
gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one  pound  of  this  Soap. 
Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a circular  containing  full  direc- 
tions for  use,  printed  iu  English  and  German.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  “ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,"  and  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  60,  67,  GS,  09,  70,  72,  and 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


' Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whoso 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Deu- 
ben’b  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  givo 
perlect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Calenberg  & Vaupel’s 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  BJeecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP  MAKER.  Warrant- 
ed double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to 
any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  iu  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N V. 


Ladies’  Victoria  Turn-  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 
r Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


For^Sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  and  Perfumers. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  best  Medicinal  SALERATCS, 
• “made  from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made  with 
this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common 
salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72, 
and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES  ^ 

original  work,  illustra- 
jT  - TV  — A ted  with  122  Designs 

/ v »,  and  Plans  of  Houses  of 

A \ inodci-at^  cost,  includ- 

ward,  I 'ublLliers,  No.  37 
■”11  | New  York. 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
reeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  uater-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54 
Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
• Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may  be  made  with 
this  “Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is 
required  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  No.  64  to  74  Wash- 
ington Street,  New  York. 


Centlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published; 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHINESE:  With  some  Ac- 
count of  their  Religious,  Governmental,  Educational, 
and  Business  Customs  and  Opinions.  By  Rev.  Justus 
Doolittle,  Fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  American 
Board.  With  over  150  1 llustrations.  In  Two  Volumes, 
12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $5  00. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “ Christians  Mis- 
take,” “A  Life  for  a Idle,”  “ Olive,”  The  Ogilvies,” 
“Tlie  Head  of  the  Family,  &c.  limo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


MEKWIN  &,  BRA1, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

^ IWiirtfl  janj  nrctc[1 
ZOT&*’  • XSFrif  Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
jjKMf  "Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
A J Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  tlie  Array 
jQin!  size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  M ERWIN  <fc  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods : also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


A certain  cure  for  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Heart  Disease, 
Fainting  Spells,  and  excellent  for  old  people,  as  it  quick- 
ens the  circulation  of  the  Blood. 


Gsntlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
•ont.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment. 

Anxiety  is  the  bane  of  human  happiness : prudent  peo- 
ple adopt  measures  to  avoid  it.  Some  insure  their  prop- 
erty, while  the  more  thoughtful  assure  their  lives;  but 
what  is  life  without  health?  The  wisest  inan  secures  his 
own  well-being,  and  in  these  remedies  finds  an  indisputa- 
ble policy  of  assurance  aerainst  disease. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS^ 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
gutw  by  HARNDEN’3  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway, 


Gents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


Cents.  English  Paper 
Cuffs. 


SclPMcasurcmcnt  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

Toe  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S,  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  3S7  Broadway,  New  York.  ;; 


Ladies’  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  100. 

Gentlemen’s  Collars  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  100. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  — These  are  the  only  pa- 
per collars  and  cuffs  that  are  made  from  pure  linen  stock. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.— Wholesale  Price-List 
sent  by  mail. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  ahove  books 
by  mall,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YOKE,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 


£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  & Brothers, 


the  Clerk’*  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


STARKWEATHER  THE  MURDERER. 


The  words  quoted  are  precisely  those  used  by  her,  as  stated 
weather  in  this  confession.  He  told  her  that  he  would  do  no- 
he  kind — would  not  take  hack  the  deed  he  had  given  to  Eme- 
i then  accused  her  of  interfering  with  his  own  and  Miss  Camp- 
rangements.  Some  further  conversation  of  an  excited  charac- 
1,  which  re*ilted  in  his  mother’s  going  and  getting  the  deed 
(which  were  in  her  possession)  and  tearing  them  up  in  his  pres- 
gh  words  followed,  “and  I tQld  her,”  said  he,  “flint  I would 
ed."  The  destruction  of  the  deed  and  note  rendered  the  deed 
ven  to  Miss  Campbell  totally  valueless.  “ From  that  time,” 
“ until  the  time  of  the  murder  the  idea  of  killing  mother  did 
my  mind."  He  said  he  thought  of  it  constantly— all  night 
and  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  following  day, 
more  I thought  of  it  the  madder  I grew,"  were  the  words  he 
ind^night  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  deed,  as  a favoni- 
unity  was  presented  by  the^ibsence  of  the  hired  man  and  boy. 
jr  and  sister  eat  up  to  a very  late  hour,  as  they  were  frequent- 
imed  to  do.  Toward  morning,  about  3 o’clock,  the  house  be- 
lt, and  he  took  the  axe  from  the  wood-shed  and  the  knife  from 
und  proceeded  to  the  bedchamber  of  his  mother  up  stairs.  On 
lore  he  immediately  struck  her  blows  upon  the  head  with  the 
III  so  doing  startled  his  sister  Ella,  who  was  lying  in  the  back 
3 bed,  and  she  sprang  up  and  jumped  toward  him.  He  did  not 
kill  her,  but,  awaking  as  she  did,  and,  a*  he  supposed,  seeing 
as  led  to  knock  her  in  the  head  in  order  to  put  her  out  of  the 


Ox  the  last  clay  of  January  of  the  current  year  was  concluded 
ut  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  trial  of  Albert  L.  Starkweath- 
er for  one  of  the  most  horrible  murders  on  record.  The  prison- 
er, whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  The  sentence  was  postponed  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  February,  before  which  there  was  to  be  a new  trial;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  is  so  overwhelming  that  no  re- 
versal of  the  verdict  could  have  been  expected. 

The  circumstances  of  the  murder  were  as  follow:  Young 
Starkweather  was  unmarried,  but  had  been  paying  attentions 
'to  a young  lady  in  Manchester  named  Emerett  Campbell,  who 
had  refused  her  consent  to  an  engagement,  apparently  on  ac- 
count of  his  embarrassed  circumstances.  According  to  Stark- 
weather’s own  confession : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  T^pek  preceding  the  homicide  his  mother,  he 
sail,  came  to  Hartford  and  executed  a deed  to  him  of  the  homestead. 
Vrcviouriy  (in  lSt»2)  she  had  delivered  to  him  a deed  of  a lot  containing 
'Hi  acres,  though  the  deed  had  never  been  recorded.  In  giving  him  the 
deed  of  the  homestead  Blie  had  required  him  to  give  in  return  a mort- 
gage note  for  $1500  in  favor  of  Ella,  his  sister.  On  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, he  said,  he  went  to  Rockville,  and,  securing  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  there,  had  the  63  acres  of  land  given  to  him  in  1SG2  and  the 
homestead  which  had  jiut  passed  into  his  possession  deeded  by  a war- 
ranty  deed  to  Emf.rf.tt  Campbell,  thus  disposing  to  her  of  all  the  estate 
to  which  he  held  title.  On  his  return  home  that  evening  he  stopped  at 
Mr.  Campbell’s  house  and  gave  the  deed  to  Emerett.  When  he  reach- 
ed his  own  house  he  told  his  mother  what  he  had  done,  and  she,  very 
naturally,  censured  him  for  doing  what  she  pronounced  to  be  a very  fool- 
ish act,  and  expressed  herself  in  strong  terms.  She  finally  told  him, 
however,  that  if  he  was  trilling  to  take  the  deed  of  the  place,  ns  previ- 
ously agreed  upon,  and  let  the  note  of  $1500  in  favor  of  Ella  stand  ns  it 
was  drawn,  and  would  keep  the  deed  in  his  own  name  and  live  on  the 


ALBERT  L.  STARKWEATHER,  THE  MATRICIDE. 
[Photographed  by  S.  H.  Waite,  Hartford,  Or.] 


Winooski.  Algonquin. 

NAVAL  RACE  BETWEEN  THE  “WINOOSKI”  AND  “ ALGONQUIN”— THE  START,  3 p.m.,  February  13,  1866. 


Light-house  on  Execution  Rocks. 
-Sketched  by  B.  S.  Osbon.— [See  Page  142.] 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE  FRAUDS. 

THE  Report  of  the  Revenue  Commission, 
which  should  be  carefully  pondered  by  ev- 
ery citizen,  and  whose  admirable  philosophy  and 
simple  and  wise  suggestions  we  have  already 
commended,  is  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  There  are  some  state- 
ments in  it  which  are  startling  to  every  tax- 
payer. Thus  the  Commission  affirms  that  in 
its  judgment 

“the  Annual  losses  experienced  by  the  Government  through 
the  frauds  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Custom-hou.se  range  from  twelve  to  twenty-live  millions 
of  dollars." 

Now  the  revenue  collected  at  this  port  during 
the  last  year  was  about  $00,000,000,  so  that 
the  loss  by  fraud  amounts  to  from  one-fifth  to 
five-twelfths  of  the  whole  amount.  The  largest 
sum  exceeds  the  entire  estimate  for  the  Naval 
Department  for  the  coming  year,  and  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  asked  either  fpr  the  War 
Department  or  the  Civil  Sendee.  The  Com- 
mission add : 

“A  very  large  part  of  these  frauds  arise  from  the  under- 
valuin'in  of  invoices,  coupled  with  the  neglect  aud  incom- 
petence in  the  Department  of  Appraisers." 

Here  is  a very  distinct  charge.  The  Ap- 
praisers' Department  deals  mainly  with  articles 
upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  imposed. 
These  are  probably  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  duties;  and  if  we  estimate  them  at 
$20,000,000,  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  and 
through  this  Department  are  fully  equal  to  the 
entire  sura  collected.  The  Commissioners  cite 
several  instances  of  the  “common,  systematic, 
and  shameless  manner”  in  which  these  frauds 
are  accomplished.  Thus  they  inspected 
“ two  invoices  received  during  the  past  few  months  from 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  respectable  houses  in  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  one  of  which  invoices  mom  to 
falsely  for  the  payment  of  duties  was  nearly  40  per  cent, 
less  in  amount  than  the  other  which  was  transmitted  for 
the  private  account  of  the  importer." 

The  Champagne  makers  at  Rheims  have  lately 
been  exposed  in  this  way,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners mention  half  a score  of  invoices  of  Rhine 
wines,  in  none  of  which  was  the  amount  sworn 
to  one-half  of  the  real  market  value,  and  in 
some  cases  barely  one-third. 

The  case  of  the  Sunday  Magazine , to  which 
we  have  before  called  attention,  is  an  instance 
in  point.  The  English  publisher  of  that  peri- 
odical, we  are  informed,  denies  the  truth  of  our 
statement  that  the  Magazine  was  entered  in 
our  Custom-house  at  the  sworn  value  of  three 
farthings.  Our  English  correspondent  says: 
“Mr.  Strahan  assures  me  that  this  is  untrue, 
and  that  the  work  is  invoiced  unbound  at  21 
ponce,”  that  is,  ten  farthings.  We  must,  how- 
ever, repeat,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  work  was  entered  at  our  Custom- 
house at  the  sworn  value  of  three  farthings, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  sum  at  which  Mr. 
Strahan  declares  that  it  was  invoiced,  and,  as 
we  are  prepared  to  show,  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  its  true  market  value  at  the  place  of 
production.  Certainly  if  any  Cnstom-house 
appraiser  passed  this  sworn  invoice  of  three 
farthings  he  was  either  grossly  dishonest  or  ut- 
terly incompetent ; and  in  this  case  incompe- 
tency is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  for  the  price  at 
which  the  Magazine  is  sold  is  plainly  printed 
on  the  cover.  That  price  is  seven-pence,  or 
twenty-eight  farthings ; and  if  we  deduct  one 
quarter  for  the  difference  between  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  price,  we  have  twenty-one  far- 
things instead  of  three  as  the  true  market  value 
in  London. 

Probably  the  management  of  the  New  York 
Custom-house  is  no  worse  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  and  certainly  there  are  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  capacity  in  its  various 
departments.  But  these  enormous  frauds  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  system  of  filling  re- 
sponsible and  difficult  offices  by  persons  who 
have  no  special  fitness  or  training  for  their  work, 
and  no  interest  in  it  whatever  except  to  draw 
their  salaries  and  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  The  honest  men  in  the  Custom-house 
wish  these  things  reformed  as  much  as  any 
body  can  wish  it.  They  know  how  outrageous 
the  swindling  is.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
it.  It  has  been  long  proverbial,  and  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  public 
attention  that  something  effectual  may  bo  done. 
A new  Collector  >s  to  be  appointed.  If  he  bo 
the  right  kind  of  man  he  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  tax-payers  millions  of  dollars. 
He  will  do  this  in  three  ways : 

First — In  being  by  character,  experience, 
and  capacity  fully  competent  to  manage  such 
an  institution. 

Second — By  displacing  first  the  knaves  and 
then  the  fools  in  the  different  departments. 

Third — By  sharply  watching  the  invoices  of 
representatives  of  many  “respectable  houses” 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 

The  man  who  is  fit  to  be  Collector  of  New 
I k will  “feel  satisfied,”  with  the  Revenue 
(...  iiimi-sun,  “that  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  manner  of  doing  .business  in.this  institution 
was  never  more  uydit  Imblfi^CpJQ^tnt.  ” 


THE  VETO  MESSAGE. 

The  Senate  did  wisely  in  adjourning  after 
the  Veto  Message  was  read.  Legislation  un- 
der such  excitement  is  not  likely  to  be  dignified 
or  sagacious.  That  the  Message  was  a sore  dis- 
appointment to  the  truest  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent can  not  be  denied.  Their  regret  may  ho 
measured  by  the  rejoicing  of  those  who  would 
fain  use  him  for  their  owm  purposes.  Whether 
those  friends  are  to  he  found  among  those  who 
most  earnestly  advocated  his  election,  or  those 
who  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  whether  those 
who  were  in  bloody  rebellion  at  the  South,  and 
those  who  heartily  supported  them  at  the  North 
arc  really  the  wisest  advisers  upon  the  great 
problem  of  reorganization,  are  questions  which 
time  will  adequately  answer. 

Of  the  President’s  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt. 
That  lie  honestly  wishes,  as  he  says,  to  secure 
to  the  Frecdmen  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty  we  fully  believe.  But  he  seems  to  us 
not  entirely  master  of  his  own  positions.  Thus 
he  acknowledges  the  usefulness  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  as  established  by  the  act  of  last 
March.  But  he  regards  it  as  a war  measure, 
and  war  having  ceased,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  States.  Yet,  if 
war  has  ceased,  why  does  he  support  General 
Terry’s  military  order  reversing  the  action  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature?  So  the  President 
says  that  in  his  judgment  the  late  rebel  States 
“have  been  fully  restored,  and  are  to  be  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  enjoy  their  constitutional  rights 
as  members  of  the  Union.”  Yet  if  this  be  so, 
why  in  his  late  proclamation  restoring  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  did  he  ex- 
cept the  late  rebel  States?  The  Constitution 
defines  the  conditions  under  which  the  right 
of  suspending  the  privilege  may  be  exercised. 
It  is  only  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.  Yet  he  ex- 
pressly exhorts  us  in  the  Message  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  are  in  a condition 
of  civil  war. 

TJie  Frcedmen’s  Bureau  is  exceptional,  but 
it  is  so  only  because  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  exceptional.  All  the  President’s  acts  in 
initiating  the  reorganization  of  the  late  rebel 
States  were  exceptional.  But  the  question  of 
the  hour  is  very  simple  in  itself,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  answer.  How  can  the  United 
States  most  surely  and  judiciously  and  temper- 
ately secure  the  fruit  of  the  victory  they  have 
won?  Having  given  liberty  to  millions  of 
slaves,  how  can  the  authority  that  conferred  it 
maintain  its  perpetuity?  To  suppose  that  a 
coerced  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment, without  any  specific  method  of  enforcing 
it,  will  produce  this  result  is  as  idle  as  to  imag- 
ine that  a declaratory  resolution  would  effect  it. 
The  Constitution  itself  contains  a guarantee  of 
free  speech  for  every  citizen,  but  it  did  not  se- 
cure it  in  half  the  country.  Why  should  we 
expect  of  an  amendment  a virtue  which  does 
not  inhere  in  the  original  instrument?  The 
President  says  that  a system  for  the  support  of 
indigent  persons  was  never  contemplated  by 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  Certainly  not, 
and  this  bill  is  no  more  such  a system  than  an 
appropriation  for  military  hospitals  would  be. 
It  is  a simple  necessity  of  the  situation.  Shall 
these  homeless,  landless,  forlorn  persons  be  left 
to  the  mercies  of  those  who  despise  and  hate 
them,  or  shall  the  United  States  say,  “We  cut 
the  bonds  that  bound  you  to  the  ground,  and 
we  will  protect  you  while  you  are  struggling  to 
get  upon  yonr  feet  ?” 

If  the  President  believes  that  the  word  of  the 
nation  sacredly  pledged  to  the  freedmen  will  be 
kept  by  the  black  codes  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi,  his  faith  would  remove  mountains. 
And  if  he  proposes  to  abandon  the  freedmen  to 
civil  authorities  created  exclusively  by  those 
who  think  that  the  colored  race  should  be  eter- 
nally enslaved,  who  deny  the  constitutionality 
of  emancipation,  and  who  have  now  a peculiar- 
ly envenomed  hostility  to  the  whole  class,  we 
can  only  pray  God  that  the  result  may  be  what 
' we  have  no  doubt  he  honestly  wishes  it  to  be. 
We  believe  that  he  is  faithful  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  bo  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  And  while  upon  this  question  wo 
wholly  differ  from  him,  we  differ  with  no  asper- 
sion or  suspicion. 


WAS  Mr.  BANCROFT  DISCOURT- 
EOUS? 

The  charge  of  discourtesy  brought  against 
Mr.  Bancroft  for  speaking  plainly  of  the  posi- 
tion of  foreign  powers  during  the  war  in  the 
presence  of  their  representatives  seems  to  ns 
very  superfluous.  Congress  invited  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  deliver  a discourse  in  commemoration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  do  it  properly  was 
to  speak  of  the  civil  war  of  which  the  late  Pres- 
ident was  a central  figure ; and  it  was  certainly 
impossible  to  speak  truly  of  the  war  without 
describing  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  England 
and  France.  Sir  Frederick  Brcck  probably 
remembered  that  it  was  his  own  chief,  Lord 
Russell,  who  was  responsible  for  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself.  For  if  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  England  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  United  States  in  its  fierce  struggle  to 
save  its  government  as  fighting  for  empire,  the 
English  Mi";«ter  in  Washington  surely  has  no 


reason  to  be  offended  if  in  a discourse  com- 
memorative of  the  Chief  Magistrate  during  that 
struggle  the  fact  was  plainly  mentioned. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  the  orator  should 
point  the  contrast  between  the  American  Pres- 
ident and  the  British  Prime  Minister.  They 
were  the  heads  of  the  two  chief  constitutional 
countries  in  the  world,  and  they  died  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other.  They  were  most 
striking  and  characteristic  representatives  of 
their  countries  and  of  their  differing  political 
and  social  systems,  and  the  parallel  drawn  by 
the  orator  was  entirely  natural,  appropriate, 
and  instructive.  It  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  true  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  life  should 
bo  agreeable  to  the  spirit  that  cot^rolled  Brit- 
ish or  French  policy  during  the  war,  and  Con- 
gress invited  Mr.  Bancroft  to  tell  the  truth. 
He  did  so  with  signal  and  memorable  power 
and  effect. 


KING  COTTON  REDIVIVUS. 

In  a late  Number  of  this  journal  it  was  stat- 
ed that  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  this 
year’s  cotton  crop  would  not,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  fall  short  of  3, 000,000  bales, 
and  might  exceed  that  figure.  Further  reports 
from  the  South,  received  since  that  statement 
was  made,  go  to  confirm  the  views  then  ex- 
pressed. Throughout  the  South,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  localities  mostly  outside  of  the 
cotton  States  proper,  land-owners  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  plant  a great  breadth  of  cotton, 
the  freedmen  are  hiring  readily,  and  the  gen- 
eral report  is  that  every  acre  cultivated  will  be 
planted  in  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  food.  It 
must  be  expected  of  course  that  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  will  be  lost  through  disputes 
between  planters  and  freedmen.  A certain 
number  of  the  former  will  try  to  cheat  their  la- 
borers, and  a certain  number  of  the  latter  will 
desert  their  employer  in  the  hour  of  his  need. 
But  the  best  judges  do  not  estimate  that  the 
loss  from  this  source  will  reduce  the  crop  below 
3,ooo,ooo  bales — if  the  weather  proves  favora- 
ble. 

Assuming  that  this  year’s  crop  marketed  be- 
tween 1st  September,  1866,  and  1 st  September, 
1867,  will  amount  to  3, 000, 000  bales,  what 
would  be  a safe  estimate  for  the  crop  of  1867? 
And  at  what  figure  would  it  be  safe  to  estimate 
the  average  price  of  raw  cotton,  with  a three 
million  crop  this  year,  from  1st  September, 
1866,  to  1st  September,  1867? 

For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1857,  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  averaged  about 

3.060.000  bales,  and  the  price  averaged  about 
1 o or  1 2 cents  per  pound  for  middling  uplands. 
In  1849  the  crop  was  less  than  2,100,000 
bales,  and  in  1 855  it  was  over  3,5oo,ooo. 
At  times  the  price  fell  as  low  as  6 cents  per 
pound,  and  at  other  times  rose  as  high  as  16 
cents  for  middling  nplands.  In  i858  cotton 
culture  was  stimulated  by  an  increased  demand, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  the  crop  rose  to 

3.851.000  bales;  in  1859  it  further  advanced 
to  4>66o,ooo  bales;  and  of  the  crop  of  i860, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  it  is  believed  that 
fully  5,ooo,ooo  bales  would  have  been  sent  to 
market.  The  price  was  then  12  @ i3  cents 
per  pound  for  middling  nplands. 

All  estimates  of  the  probable  crop  for  1867 
must  depend  on:  isf.  The  willingness  of  the 
freedmen  to  labor ; 2 d.  The  willingness  of  the 
planters  to  employ  them;  and,  3c?.  The  price 
of  the  staple  when  grown.  No  large  crop  can 
be  made  if  planters  and  laborers  do  not  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  there  will  be  no  in- 
centive to  grow  a large  crop  if  the  price  of  the 
staple  be  low.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price 
of  cotton  be  high,  planters  will  be  tempted  to 
offer  laborers  fair  wages  for  fair  work,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  nature, 
laborers  will  be  anxious  to  secure  such  wages. 
The  “joint”  of  the  question  thus  appears  to  be 
the  price  of  cotton. 

Middling  uplands  is  now  worth  in  this  city 
44  @ 45  cents  per  pound,  nearly  four  times  its 
value  before  the  war.  It  seems  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  no  such  price  can  be  maintained  if  wo 
begin  to  produce  crops  on  the  old  scale.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that 
prices  can  fall  to  the  old  figures.  Within  the 
past  four  years  the  world  has  made  large  pro- 
gress in  numbers,  civilization,  and  necessities. 
The  United  States  alone,  which  used  to  re- 
quire barely  700,000  bales  of  cotton  each  year, 
will  now  want  over  a million  bales.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  wants  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  increased 
in  a corresponding  proportion.  This  is  proved 
in  fact  by  the  firmness  of  the  cotton  market  in 
the  face  of  a development  of  a cotton  supply 
fully  twice  as  large  as  was  expected.  Of  the 
countries  which,  during  our  war,  undertook  to 
supply  the  world  with  cotton,  Egypt  alone  suc- 
ceeded to  any  extent,  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Levant 
and  Southern  Russia  fully  counterbalances  this 
increased  supply.  India  can  never  furnish  any 
material  amount  of  cotton  to  Europe.  Nor  can 
the  West  Indies  or  Central  America  until  they 
are  better  furnished  with  labor  than  they  now 
are,  or  have  any  present  prospect  of  being. 
Should  the  price  of  middling  nplands  decline  in 
New  York  to  25  @ 3o  cents  in  gold,  it  is  haid- 
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ly  likely  that  the  competition  of  these  countries 
would  be  felt,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  spinners  at  home  and  abroad  would,  at 
such  a price,  take  every  bale  that  could  be 
grown  here  until  the  product  far  exceeded  the 
crop  of  i860. 

Now,  in  the  old  days  of  slavery,  a planter 
was  said  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  $1200  for  adult  field  hands 
when  he  could  sell  his  middling  cotton  at  : 2 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina,  that  free  labor  is  eheaperrfhan  slave 
labor.  That  is  now  universally  admitted.  If 
then  a planter  could  grow  rich  by  growing  cot- 
ton at  1 2 cents  per  pound  with  slave  labor,  what 
will  be  the  result  when  he  can  grow  cotton  at 
25  cents  per  pound  with  free  labor?  Will  it 
not  follow,  inevitably,  that  whatever  objections 
the  planters  may  at  first  entertain  to  hiring 
their  old  slaves,  and  whatever  restiveness  the 
freedmen  may  evince  in  renewing  their  rela- 
tions with  their  old  masters,  both  parties  will 
eventually,  in  view  of  the  obvious  profit  to  be 
made  by  harmonious  co-operation,  agree  towork 
together  to  grow  cotton  for  the  world?  To 
assume  that  they  would  not,  would  be  to  deny 
the  natural  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

If  the  crop  of  1 866  should  amount  to  3, 000, 000 
bales,  worth  on  the  average  25  cents  a pound  in 
gold,  it  would  be  safe,  in  the  opinion  of  sound 
judges,  to  look  for  an  increase  of  33  per  cent, 
in  1 867 — say  a crop  of  4,000,000  bales.  There 
are  those  who,  believing  in  the  broad  common- 
sense  of  the  planters  and  erf  the  sound  instincts 
of  the  freedmen,  predict  that  the  crop  of  1867 
will  in  eftect  prove  the  largest  ever  made — over 
5,ooo,ooo  bales.  But  it  is  best  to  assume 
nothing  but  what  can  be  demonstrated  as  cer- 
tain or  highly  probable.  If  we  raise  3, 000, 000 
bales  this  year — aild  tfce  very  men  who  persisted 
that  the  negroes  would  not  work  in  a state  of 
freedom,  and  that  we  should  not  grow  a million 
bales  a year  for  ten  years  to  come,  now  pin 
their  faith  to  this  estimate — it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  1867  the  increase  will  be  as 
much  as  is  stated.  And  if  in  1859  the  world 
consumed  a crop  of  nearly  5^000,000  bales  @ 1 2 
cents  per  pound,  it  Is  also  reasonable  to  believe 
that  in  1867-8,  with  an  advance  in  all  prices 
throughout  the  world,  and  a general  increase  of 
population  and  necessities,  a crop  of  4,000,000 
bales  would  be  consumed  without  a decline  in 
price  below  25  cents  a pound. 

If  these  anticipations  are  realized  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  export  in  the  fiscal -year 
1867-8,  3,ooo,ooo  bales  of  cotton  worth  $100 
a bale,  say  $3oo,ooo,ooo — very  nearly  enough 
to  pay  for  all  our  importations  from  every  part 
of  the  world ; and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  realize  from  the  tax  of  5 cents  a 
pound,  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  on  cotton, 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  a year — which,  with 
the  revenue  from  customs,  stamps,  whisky,  and 
tobacco,  ought  to  suffice  for  its  wants. 


A MISTAKE. 

The  House  of  Representatives  plainly  made 
a mistake  in  refusing  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  we  speak 
of  the  circumstance  now  because  the  error  may 
be  repeated  if  it  is  not  exposed.  The  House 
has  properly,  indeed,  intrusted  to  a Committee 
the  investigation  of  the  question  upon  what 
terms  certain  States  may  resume  their  relations 
in  the  Union,  and  until  that  Committee  reports 
the  House  is  honorably  bound  to  take  no  seri- 
ous action  upon  any  vital  point  involved.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  resolution  to  admit  Colonel 
Johnson  to  the  floor  was  intended  to  feel  tha 
temper  of  the  House,  with  a view  to  calling 
upon  it  for  a snap  judgment  upon  the  question 
already  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  a natural  indignation  with  such 
an  effort  that  induced  many  members  to  vote 
against  granting  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Yet  we  are  very  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
single  member  who  so  voted  who  had  not  as 
hearty  a feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for 
Colonel  Johnson  as  any  of  those  who  voted  the 
other  way ; and  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Julian  or  Mr.  Kelley 
or  Mr.  Bingham  or  Mr.  Eliot  had  plainly 
said  so,  and,  as  a mark  of  honor  to  a brave 
and  noble  citizen,  who,  under  peculiarly  trying 
and  adverse  circumstances,  had  been  steadily 
true  to  the  country,  had  voted  to  give  him  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  That  he  had  credentials 
ns  a Representative  in  his  pocket  was  the  proof 
that  other  good  and  true  men  would  have  been 
honored  in  honoring  him.  It  would  by  no 
means  have  followed  that  the  House  was  ready 
to  allow  Arkansas,  without  further  considera- 
tion, to  resume  her  old  relations  in  the  Union. 
The  vote  would  have  shown  that  while  his  un- 
conditional reception  as  a Representative  was 
not  a point  to  be  decided  under  the  circum- 
stances by  his  personal  merit,  yet  that  the  re- 
spect of  the  House  for  him  and  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  those  who  had  elected  him  a 
Representative,  was  cordial  and  profound. 

Meanwhile  we  have  no  fear  that  the  moral 
will  be  drawn  by  the  Union  men  of  Arkansas 
which  has  been  dolefully  set  forth.  Men  tried 
in  the  fire  for  the  Union' understand  perfectly 
admission  to  hisueat 
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of  a man  like  Colonel  Johnson  is  due  to  a wise 
and  natural  care  that  the  Union  for  which  he 
and  his  Arkansas  companions  fought  shall  be 
secured  as  far  as  possible  against  the  peril  which 
still  threatens  it.  They  will.not  sec  in  the  cau- 
tion of  Congress  a proof  that  they  have  gained 
nothing  by  fidelity  to  the  Union.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  see  in  the  delay,  with  the  Union 
men  of  Tennessee,  only  a little  more  sacrifice 
to  make  sure  of  the  perfect  triumph  of  their 
cause. 

We  should  bo  glad  to  see  the  House  recon- 
sider its  refusal,  and  express  the  respect  it  un- 
questionably feels,  by  admitting  Colonel  John- 
son to  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 


NEWSPAPER  MANNERS. 

In  a letter  to  a friend  at  the  time  George 
Canning  was  made  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
old  Lord  Eldon  wrote : “ The  whole  conversa- 
tion in  this  town  is  made  up  of  bitterly  abusive 
talk  of  people  about  each  other — all  fire  and 
flame.  I have  known  nothing  like  it.”  Lord 
Eldon  was  an  arch-Tory,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
mutual  crimination  of  Tories  and  Whigs.  But 
fierce  as  party  quarrels  were,  he  does  not  re- 
cord that  Whigs  maligned  each  other,  or  that 
Tories  abused  Tories. 

The  necessity  of  harmonious  party  action  to 
secure  desirable  results  in  a free  country  is  in- 
disputable. To  that  end  a certain  courtesy  be- 
tween those  of  the  same  party,  who  may  differ 
as  to  points  of  policy,  is  indispensable.  For- 
getfulness of  this  fact  is  a blunder  of  which  we 
are  surprised  to  see  even  veteran  journalists 
and  politicians  guilty.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  Union  orators  and  journalists  to- 
ward some  of  their  party  allies  would  have 
amazed  even  tough  old  Eldon.  Certainly  the 
New  York  Tribune  helped  neither  its  cause  nor 
its  own  influence  and  character  when  it  spoke 
of  an  editor  of  a journal  of  its  own  party  as  “ a 
little  villain,”  and  cried  to  another,  “You  lie, 
you  villain!”  In  like  manner  Mr.  Stevens’s 
late  speech  bristled  with  stinging  sarcasms  of 
the  President,  whose  good  faith  even  Mr. 
Stevens  could  not  question,  and  whose  co- 
operation with  the  dominant  party  of  the  coun- 
try certainly  can  not  be  wisely  repelled.  • 

But  this  want  of  sagacity  and  good  manners 
is  not  confined  to  what  is ’called  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Union  party.  Thus  the  New  York 
Times  can  not  repress  a tone  of  reckless  con- 
tempt in  speaking  of  its  party  friends  from 
whom  upon  some  points  it  differs.  It  is  fond 
of  calling  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  for  instance, 

“ a common  scold but  is  it  not  the  most  com- 
mon and  vulgar  scolding  to  speak  of  faithful 
Union  men  whose  views  of  justice  and  good 
policy  differ  from  its  own  as  the  “selfish  pa- 
trons” of  the  negro,  “the  negro  communion,” 
and  “the  amalgamationists. ” We  expect  to 
find  such  absurd  epithets  in  the  New  York 
News  or  World,  whose  personal  abuse  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a few  months  since  made  the  j 
old  Aurora's  abuse  of  Washington  seem  tame 
and  dull.  But  why  should  a Union  paper  de- 
scend to  such  slime  ? 

The  Times  speaks  of  the  colored  people  of 
this  country,  whose  condition  and  conduct  cer- 
tainly merit  loraething  better  than  sneers  from 
every  faithful  American,  as  a class  “which  not 
only  hold  themselves  to  be  the  saviours  of  the 
nation,  but  who  find  a powerful  faction  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  clamorously  asserting  these 
preposterous  claims  on  their  behalf.”  If  the 
Times  concedes  that  disloyal  ignorance  shall 
vote,  why  is  it  preposterous  to  suggest  tliat 
^loyal  ignorance  might  vote  also  ? It  describes 
those  who  do  not  adopt  its  own  views  of  policy 
as  “revolutionists  in  Congress  who  threaten  the 
Executive  with  impeachment  unless  he  bends 
before  their  decrees.  ” When  and  by  whom  was 
this  threat  made  ? It  sneers  at  the  same  per- 
sons as  “ those  who  desire  to  use  the  negro  for 
party  ends.”  Those  who  would  do  this  are  of 
course  those  who  love  party  supremacy  more 
than  justice  or  equal  rights.  But  if  the  point 
should  be  presped,  which  wing  of  the  Union 
party  would  probably  be  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  ? The  Times  was  doubtless  disgusted 
when  Mr.  Stevens  was,  but  as  it  proved 
wrongly,  reported  in  the  warmth  of  debate  to 
have  called  the  President  “the  pundit  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue.  ” It  undoubtedly  held 
Mr.  Sdmner  guilty  both  of  impolicy  and  bad 
taste  when  he  spoke  of  the  President  as  send- 
ing a “whitewashing”  message  to  Congress. 
But  how  does  it  suppose  its  own  readers  are  af- 
fected M'hen  it  deliberately  describes  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Assembly  of  New  York  as  “ bucking 
and  gagging,”  and  sneers  at  him  as  “his  High 
Mightiness”  and  “His  Loftiness?”  If  this 
strain  when  indulged  by  an  orator  with  wit  and 
point  makes  him  “a  common  scold,”  what  docs 
it  make  of  a newspaper-writer  who  uses  it  with- 
out either  ? 

All  such  recrimination  is  of  questionable 
service  against  an  adversary,  but  among  party 
allies  it  is  worse  than  foolish,  for  it  produces 
an  exasperation  which  imperils  the  common 
objects  of  the  party.  Differences  there  must 
be,  but  why  insist  upon  aggravating  them  into 
fatal  quarrels ; and  why,  when  differences  are 
to  be  expressed  and  argued  within  a party, 
should  the  expression  JUtl  £jd  tsbc£  as  [irevuils 


among  well-bred  persons?  Differences  there 
must  be,  hut  Time  will  work  wonders  if  every 
body  keeps  his  temper.  It  is  easy  to  call  those 
who  differ  from  us  knaves;  but  it  is  hard  to 
expect  them  to  continue  to  regard  us  as  friends. 


BOUNTIES. 

A large  meeting  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  was  lately  held  in  front  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia  to  urge  the  equaliza- 
tion of  bounties,  and  a general  movement  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  this  result  which  will 
be  felt  in  the  elections.  In  speaking  of  the 
estimate  of  the  Paymaster-General  that  the 
sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  be  not 
less  than  $550,000,000,  we  said  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  considered  settled,  because,  as 
we  supposed,  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  had 
proved  their  devotion  to  the  country,  would  not 
insist  upon  adding  more  than  half  a thousand 
million  more  to  the  national  debt,  however 
honorable  their  claim  might  be.  We  said  that 
we  must  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  mean- 
ing that  we  must  pay  the  debts  we  have  hon- 
est^ and  distinctly  contracted  before  we  as- 
sume or  create  others.  Of  course  we  arc  not 
saying  that  the  man  who  volunteered  early  and 
served  long  and  honorably  is  less  deserving 
than  any  other;  but  only  that  the  terms  of  his 
service  were  distinctly  defined,  were  accepted 
by  him,  and  have  not  been  repudiated  by  any 
party.  And  we  say  so  much  in  explanation  to 
“a  reader” — a soldier  who  writes  us  forcibly 
from  Ohio. 

Ho  is  of  opinion  that  the  case,  as  presented 
by  the  soldiers,  is  not  understood,  and  he  states 
it  as  follows : 

“ From  tlie  day  of  the  first  call  of  75,000  men  up  to  the 
6th  day  of  August,  1S61,  the  pay  of  a private  soldier  was 
$11  pay  proper  and  $24)0  clothing  allowance  per  month  ; 
bounty,  $100.  From  August  0, 1861,  to  May  1, 1S64,  pay 
proper  $13  and  clothing  allowance  $3  50  per  mouth.  From 
August  6,  1861,  to  June  25,  1863,  bounty  remained  at 
$100,  to  receive  which  a soldier  must  serve  at  least  two 
years  and  be  honorably  discharged,  or  be  discharged  for 
wounds  received  in  battle.  On  June  25, 1863,  $400  boun- 
ty was  promised  and  given  to  Veterans;  October  24, 1863, 
$300  bounty  was  promised  and  given  to  recruits  for  new 
organizations;  and  on  December  24,  1863,  $300  bounty 
was  promised  and  given  to  recruits  for  both  old  and  new 
organizations.  These  bounties  continued  up  to  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1864,  when  the  so-called  commutation  boun- 
ty censed  altogether^  and  only  the  $100,  under  act  of  July 
22,  1861,  was  paid.  This  up  to  July  18,  1864,  when,  as 
per  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  $100 
bounty  for  one  year’s  service,  $200  for  two  years’  service, 
and  $300  for  three  years’  service  was  promised  and  paid, 
one-third  to  be  paid  in  advance.  These  latter  bounties 
continued  up  to  the  day  all  bounties  ceased.  From  May 
1,  1864,  pay  proper  and  clothing  allowance  remained  re- 
spectively $10  and  $3  50  per  month  until  March  o,  1865, 
when  clothing  allowance  was  increased  to  $8  38  per  month 
for  first  year’s  service,  $5  21  for  two  years’  service,  and 
$7  24  for  three  years!  service,  and  remains  the  same  to- 
day. 

“To  Illustrate  more  fully  what  we  demand  let  us  take 
three  examples:  First  — A.  B.  enlists  July  6,  1861,  for 
three  years,  is  discharged  June  6, 1S63,  for  disability  in- 
curred in  service,  in  line  of  duty,  after  a service  of  twen- 
ty-three months ; without  particularizing,  I will  say  hia 
payments  amount  to  $376  50.  Second  — C.  D.  enlists 
October  24,  1863,  in  same  Company  for  same  length  of 
term ; serves  same  length  of  time,  and  is  discharged  for 
same  reason,  after  a service  of  twenty-three  months,  lie 
receives  $658  35,  of  which  $105  is  bounty.  Third  — E.  F. 
enlists  August,  1,  1864,  for  three  years,  gets  $100  bounty 
advanced  to  him.  The  third  day  after  his  enlistment  he 
gets  injured,  and  is  discharged.’  He  receives  two  days’ 
pay  and  $100  bounty,  for  which  the  man  who  enlisted  in 
1861  has  to  fight  two  years  or  gel  discharged  for  wound* 
received  in  battle.  And  C.  D.  gets  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  A.  B.  for  the  same  service.  Now  understand  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  these  examples  are  not  exceptional  or  im- 
possible, but  have  thousands  of  parallels.  The  same  rule 
would  of  course  show  a greater  difference  if  the  whole 
term  were  served.  When  is  taken  into  account  the  large 
local  bounty  received  by  the  late  soldier,  what  was  paid 
to  the  early  soldier  will  bear  no  comparison. 

“The  Paymaster-General  says  it  will  take  $550,000,000 
to  pay  this  demand.  Hia  calculations  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  enough  to  make  up  $400  Government 
bounty  to  each  man  is  claimed.  This  is  erroneous.  The 
$400  was  paid  to  veterans  only,  and  no  soldier  who  went 
into  the  service  as  a recruit  cluims  that  his  arm  was  worth 
as  much  to  the  Government  as  that  of  a veteran  wlto  need- 
ed little  or  no  instruction;  $200,  to  which  is  added  the 
$100  already  received,  is  all  that  Is  asked.  Thus,  $200 
being  all  that  is  required,  the  figures  will  be  reduced 
nearly  one-half.  A little  more  than  one-half  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  payments  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  bounty  at  nil — being  discharged  for  disability 
before  having  served  two  years.  A great  many  of  those 
who  have  never  received  bounty  have  forfeited  their  right 
by  desertion,  crime,  etc.  This  will  be  a still  further  re- 
duction. In  this  connection  I would  ask,  is  not  the  sol- 
dier who  is  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  service  in 
line  of  duty  as  much  entitled  to  the  full  payment  of  his 
bounty  as  he  who  was  discharged  for  wounds  received  in 
battle? 

“ I admit  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury now  as  compared  with  1861,  yet  who  does  not  believe 
the  country  is  to-day  stronger  and  better  off  than  then? 
If  tills  money  was  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  country  the  case 
would  be  altogether  different,  but  it  is  to  be  paid  to  our 
own  soldiers , and  used  at  home. 

“If  Congress  would  recognize  these  claims,  and  pay 
them,  sa»part  in  land  and  part  in  a bond  or  money,  the 
only  reasonable  argument  against  them  I have  yet  heard 
becomes  beautifully  less.  This  course  would,  in  additiou  to 
strengthening  the  tie  between  the  old  soldier  and  our  Gov- 
ernment—it  would,  I say,  prove  a positive  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large,  for  it  would  result  in  the  settlement  of 
thousands  of  good,  stanch,  sound  men  among  our  fire-eaters 
In  the  South  and  West,  and  they  would  exert  a wholesome 
influence  in  keeping  certain  evil-disposed  persons  in  a cor- 
rect path.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  country’s  mineral  and 
agricultural  land  would  thus  be  developed,  and  would,  in 
a comparatively  short  time,  return  to  the  Government 
every  dollar  thus  expended  by  an  increased  tax  and  rev- 
enue.” 


LITERARY. 

“The  War  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  Scylla  and 
Charvbdia,”  by  Henry  S.  Foote.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.)  This  book  disarms  criticism.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  political  speculations  of  a gentle- 
man who  thinks  that  Millard  Fillmore  was  a 
great  statesman,  whose  election  in  1856  would  have 
spared  us  the  civil  war,  and  while  he  censures  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  saying  that  he  could  not  coerce  reb- 
els, applauds  Mr.  Fillmore  for  saying  at  Albany, 
in  1856,  when  he  was  himself  a candidate,  that  of 
course  the  friends  of  slavery  would  not  submit  to 


the  constitutional  election  of  Fremont?  Mr. 
Foote  has  been  long  in  public  life.  At  one  time 
he  obtained  an  unenviable  nickname,  of  which  he 
speaks  frankly,  explaining  the  circumstances,  so 
that  every  reader  will  regret  if  he  has  ever  given 
it  currency.  A colleague  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Foote  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  Compromises  of  1850.  He  was 
afterward  an  “American”  in  politics  and  a resident 
of  California.  Again  he  is  a citizen  of  Tennessee, 
pleading  against^the  election  of  Breckinridge  in 
1860,  and  vigorously  “saving  the  Union”  according 
to  the  gospel  of  Castle  Garden.  In  1862  he  ap- 
peared in  Richmond  as  a rebel  representative  from 
Tennessee,  but  if  there  had  been  no  heartier  rebels 
than  he  the  rebellion  would  have  died  of  atrophy  in 
a month.  He  went  to  the  rebel  Congress  to  be  in 
the  way  of  aiding  an  adjustment  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ; and  when  all  hope  had  fled,  and  he  saw  the 
Richmond  authorities  bent  upon  an  insane  defiance 
to  the  last,  he  undertook  alone  the  task  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  with  romantic  resolution.  But  the  tem- 
pest was  beyond  the  offices  of  sweet-oil,  and  he 
withdrew  quietly  to  Europe.  Returning  after  the 
final  surrender,  he  has  written  a book  which  can  not 
be  read  without  interest  and  with  a peculiar  kindli- 
ness for  the  author.  Evidently  amiable,  courteous, 
and  gentle ; a sentimentalist  and  a patriot,  he  lias 
been  brought  often  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
most  eminent  of  our  public  men  of  the  last  genera-' 
tion,  dnd  has  borne  a part  in  important  public  meas- 
ures. But  he  never  suspects  that  morals  have  any 
possible  connection  with  politics,  and  therefore  he 
supposes  that  a little  adroit  compromising  would 
mako  fire  and  powder  the  happiest  union  conceiva- 
ble. That  the  Union  could  not  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free  seems  to  him  a sentiment  little  short 
of  blasphemous.  He  sees  that  it  had  so  endured  for 
eighty  years,  but  does  not  perceive  that  during  that 
time  it  was  really  hastening  to  the  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Foote  belongs  to  that  large  school  of  politicians 
who  make  the  mistake  of  those  political  economists 
who*regard  man  merely  as  a machine.  But  man  is 
a machine  plus  a soul ; and  the  soul  is  the  uncer- 
tain quantity  in  politics  as  it  is  in  economy.  Mr. 
Foote  has  an  overpowering  admiration  for  Daniel 
Webster.  But  the  Webster  of  Ptymouth  Rock 
in  1821,  and  of  Niblo’s  Garden  in  1837,  and  the 
Webster  of  the  7th  March,  1850,  in  Washington, 
are  two  different  men.  The  first  acknowledged,  the 
second  denied  the  irresistible  force  of  moral  convic- 
tion in  politics.  In  Mr.  Foote’s  opinion  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided  by  some  kind  of  com- 
promise ; and,  utterly  unable  to  understand  that 
men  should  not  prefer  peace  at  any  price  to  war, 
and  recognizing  no  principle  or  progress  in  the  late 
struggle,  he  adjusts  himself  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
like  Marius  among  the  ruins,  and  exclaims,  “ Oh, 
my  country !”  and  “ O tempora,  O mores  1” 

The  glimpses  which  the  author  gives  us  of  the 
terrorism  of  the  rebellion,  and  its  utter  defiance  and 
contempt  of  its  own  dogma  of  State  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty, are  vivid  and  instructive.  One  of  its  most 
unscrupulous  despots  was  the  Seddon  of  Virginia, 
who  figured  as  the  most  truculent  Southern  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Convention  of  February,  1861,  and 
was  the  rebel  Minister  of  War  and  tool  of  Davis. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  from  Mr.  Foote  a more 
copious  history  of  the  social  and  inner  aspects  of 
the  rebellion,  and  he  half  promises  such  a work 
should  the  present  command  attention.  It  is  quite 
sure  to  do  that,  and  to  win  for  its  author,  from  ev- 
ery sympathetic  reader,  the  praise  of  a sincere,  if 
mistaken,  sense  of  duty. 

“A  Noble  Life,”  by  Miss  Mulock,  also  issued  by 
the  Harpers,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  saddest  of 
stories.  It  is  doubtless  substantially  a true  tale : 
the  life  of  a young  Scotchman,  the  last  Earl  of 
Cairnforth.  The  scene  is  in  the  far  north  of  Scot- 
land, upon  a bonny  loch,  shifting  briefly  to  Edin- 
burgh ; and  there  runs  through  the  whole  story  the 
tragical  sadness  which  is  the  undertone  of  Scotch 
poetry  and  tradition.  A dwarf  and  life-long  cripple 
and  sufferer,  With  the  clearest  perception  of  all  the 
happiness  of  love  and  companionship  which  he  can 
never  know;  thoughtful,  simple,  and  generous,  he 
devotes  his  whole  life  and  fortune  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  conscious  always  with  an  inexpressibly  ten- 
der solemnity  that  the  proud  name  of  an  honored 
and  traditional  line  ends  in  him.  There  are  one  or 
two  passages  of  exquisite  delicacy,  as  when  the  Earl 
asks  Helen  Cardross  whether  her  son,  to  whom  his 
whole  fortune  is  to  descend,  shall  lose  his  reprobate 
father's  name.  As  an  invention  the  story  would 
be  too  sad : as  a biography  it  is  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest and- beauty. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

February  13  : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fessenden  reported  a Constitutional 
Amendment,  providing  that  Congress  Bhall  have  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  cit- 
izens of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States,  and  to  all  persons  of  the  several 
States  equal  protection  in  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property. — Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  again  recommend- 
ed his  amendment  providing  that  there  shall  be  no  with- 
drawal of  the  franchise  in  any  State  on  account  of  color. 
He  thought  that  citizenship  should  be  denied  to  rebels. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Whaley  submitted  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  advocating  an  alliance 
between  all  the  American  republics.  Previous  question 
beiug  called,  the  House,  by  a vote  of  13  to  95,  refused  to 
second  it Upon  the  question  of  laying  on  the  table  a reso- 

lution for  the  admission  of  Colonel  Johnson  from  Arkansas, 
the  vote  stood  78  to  70,  about  41  Unionists  voting  in  the 

negative The  Committee  on  Elections  reported  in  favor 

of  Mr.  Trowbridge  for  tho  contested  Michigan  seat,  and 
against  Mr.  Baldwin. 

February  14: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  debate 
was  continued. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  Michigan,  was  con- 
firmed in  bis  seat. 

Februarj  15 : 

In  the  Senate,  there 
tutional  Amendment. 

In  the  House,  no  business  of  importance  was  transacted. 
February  16 : 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  the 


.s  further  debate  on  the  Consti- 


mails  to  fraudulent  and  illegal  purposes  was  referred. 
Debate  on  the  Amendment  continued. 

In  tho  House,  the  resolution  to  purchase  1UOO  copies  of 
the  Memorial  Record,  together  with  the  Address  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  was  adopted. 

February  17 : 

The  Senate  not  in  session. 

In  the  House,  speeches  were  delivered  on  reconstruction 
by  Messrs.  Cook,  Lawrence,  and  M’Cullom. 

February  19 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a joint  resolution 
to  disband  the  military  forces  of  the  lately  rebellious 

States,  and  to  forbid  their  reorganization -There  was 

considerable  debate  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
and  upon  its  conclusion  the  President’s  Message  vetoing 
tlie  Freednten’s  Bureau  bill  was  read.  There  was  con- 
siderable excitement  in  tlie  Senate,  but  it  was  finully  de- 
termined to  postpone  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  till  the 
next  day. 

In  the  House,  by  a vote  of  102  to  36,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : “That  in  tlie  language  of  tiie  procla- 
mation of  tho  President,  of  May  29,  1865,  the  rebellion, 
‘ which  was  waged  by  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  tlie 
Government  thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form, 
but  whose  armed  and  organized  forces  have  now  been  al- 
most entirely  overcome,’  has  in  the  revolutionaiy  progress 
deprived  the  people  of  theStates  in  which  it  was  organized  of 
all  civil  government.”— A resolution  was  also  adopted,  117 
to  29,  that  the  President  ought  to  maintain  the  suspend  .n 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Southern  States A1  > •, 

by  a vote  of  134  to  8,  tlie  following  resolution:  “That  it 
is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  House  that  the  condition  of 
tlie  rebel  States  fully  justifies  the  President  iu  maintain- 
ing military  possession  and  control  therein,  and  that  the 
President  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  tlie  nation  for  em- 
ploying the  war  power  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  cit- 
izens and  the  freedmen  in  those  States.” 

THE  HEALTH  BILL. 

Tlie  Health  Bill  has  now  good  hope  of  success.  Tlie 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  having  eaeli  passed  a bill  of  its 
own,  one  of  them  (the  Senate)  specifying  the  Commission- 
ers to  be  appointed,  and  the  other  leaving  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Governor,  a Committee  of  Conference  lias 
been  appointed,  and  tlie  differences  have  been  settled. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  takes  in  the  four  Po- 
lice Commissioners,  tlie  Health  Officer  of  the  port,  and 
four  members  (three  to  be  physicians)  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor.  So  it  appears  tliat,  instead  of  a complete  com- 
mission to  be  made  by  the  Governor,  tlie  majority  (four 
Police  Commissioners  and  the  Health  Officer)  are,  after 
all,  made  by  the  bill,  leaving  only  the  minority  to  be  ap- 
pointed. This  bill  the  Senate  has  passed,  23  to  22. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  RICHMOND  “ EXAMINER." 

The  Richmond  Examiner  was  suppressed  by  General 
Terry  February  14.  The  cause  of  this  act  is  tlie  conduct 
of  the  journal  in  attempting  to  perpetuate  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  late  rebels  and  loyal  people.  Mr.  Pollard,  the 
editor,  came  to  Washington  to  get  the  order  revoked. 
General  Grant  replied  thus: 

“The  course  of  the  Examiner  in  every  number  which 
I have  seen  has  been  such  as  to  foster  and  increase  the 
ill-feeling  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
the  discontented  portion  of  tlie  Southern  people.  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  p opic, 
North  and  South,  to  suppress  such  utterances  wherever 
the  power  exists  to  do  so.  The  power  certainly  does  exist 
when  martial  law  prevails,  and  will  be  exercised.  Reluct- 
ant as  I was  to  pursue  this  course,  I have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  pursue  it  in  this  instance;  and  as  much  as  I dislike  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  individuals,  I would  deem 
it  improper  and  mischievous  in  tendency  to  revoke  the 
order  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  Richmond  Examiner  at 
this  time." 

Mr.  Pollard  then  went  to  the  President,  and  upon  his 
pledge  that  he  would  hereafter  sustain  the  Government 
and  the  Union,  was  allowed  to  resume  the  publication  of 
hie  journal. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Union  State  Convention  of  Connecticut  on  the  14tli 
of  February  nominated  General  J.  R.  Howley  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Franklin,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  oil  well  was  accidentally  set  on  fire  a few  days 
since,  the  flame  at  first  being  small,  but  defying  all  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  it.  It  soon  increased  iu  volume,  and 
at  last  accounts  presented  a most  wonderful  appearance, 
shooting  up  from  sixty  to  a hundred  feet,  and  lighting  llie 
country  for  many  miles.  The  ground  had  become  heat- 
ed for  several  hundred  feet,  starting  vegetation  into  tlie 
greenness  of  spring.  The  light  is  seen  at  Fiunklin  and 
points  much  further  distant. 

It  appears  by  the  records  in  the  Treasury  Department 
that  the  revenue  received  from  tlie  lately  rebellious  States 
from  April,  1865,  to  tlie  first  day  of  February,  amounts  to 
nearly  $29,000,000,  principally  derived  from  abandoned 
lands  and  Internal  revenue.  Louisiana  has  paid  over 
$8,000,000  of  this,  while  from  Virginia  less  than  $1,000,000 
has  been  received. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  income  of  the  National 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1866  will  be  equivalent 
to  about  $572,000,000 ; the  internal  revenue  amounting  to 
$324,606,040,  and  the  cnstomB  revenue  (on  the  currency 
basis)  to  $247,500,000. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Druyn  de  Lhuya 
and  Count  Moutholon  is  somewhat  more  explicit  than 
the  Emperor’s  late  speech.  The  Emperor  stated  that  the 
French  troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  interests 
had  been  established  which  France  had  to  defend  in  Mexi- 
co. But  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  interests  are  in- 
cluded among  those  which  France  feels  bound  to  defend? 
there  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  tlie  imperial  manifesto. 
Druyn  de  Lhuys  is  more  particular.  His  instructions  to 
Montholon  in  his  letters  of  December  26,  and  January  9 
and  25,  when  summed  up,  amount  to  this:  Our  Mexican 
expedition  had  for  its  purpose  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
claims  held  by  French  citizens,  and  not  the  establishment 
of  any  particular  form  of  government  rather  than  another. 
We  found  that  our  interests  could  not  be  permanently  se- 
cured unless  a stable  government  were  established.  Wa 
found  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a monarchy  and  sup- 
ported that  sentiment.  We  submitted  tlie  entire  question 
of  government  to  Mexican  citizens,  and  Maximilian  was 
sustained  by  a majority.  Our  only  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico  was  to  help  it  to  become  secure 
and  independent.  We  have  no  responsibility  for  Maxi- 
milian’s acts ; we  have  nQ  exclusive  interest  in  his  gov- 
ernment. We  shall  withdraw  our  army  as  soon  as  we  can 
do  so,  and  satisfy  our  interests  and  our  dignity.— Snell  is 
tlie  position  of  France  toward  Mexico.  The  Emperor  is 
pledged  by  treaty  to  keep  in  Mexico  25,000  French  sol- 
diers,  and  that  these  shall  be  gradually  withdrawn  only 
in  the  ratio  of  Mrtkimilian'a  ability  to  organize  native 
troops  to  replace  them.  Even  after  tlie  withdrawal  of  the 
25,0110  French  soldiers  the  foreign  legion,  according  to 
precise  stipulation  between  the  Emperor  and  Maximilian, 
is  to  remain  in  Mexico  for  six  years  longer. 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  address  of  the  French  Sen- 
ate in  reply  to  the  Emperor’s  speech  repudiates  the  idea 
that  tlie  French  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico 
under  American  menaces. 

Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  report  important  suc- 
cesses of  the  Imperial  forces.  The  Liberal  General?  Mu- 
noz and  Alatorre  have  surrendered  the  city  of  Pnpantla, 
which  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Liberals  have  also  been  driven  out  of  Michoacan.  At  Ma- 
zatlan  and  Sinaloa  the  Liberals  were  so  strongly  posted 
among  the  mountain  fortresses  os  to  resist  all  tlie  attempts 
of  the  French  to  drive  them  out. 

Queen  Victoria  opened  Parliament  on  6th  February. 
The  speech  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  successful  term- 
ination of  the  American  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  says  that  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  rebel 
cruisers  will  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

The  cattle-plague  returns  for  the  week  ending  January 
12’”’ 
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more,  I never  intend  to  know  any  thing  more 
of  this  new  party  than  I do  now.” 

He  was  in  earnest  when  he  said  it ; yet  we  saw 
how  he  afterward  fell  from  this  his  high  estate. 
And  it  is  almost  a positive  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  did  err  herein.  The  weaknesses  of  these 
ministers  are  so  often  internal  and  undiscovered 
by  the  world  around,  that  this  error  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Arthur  will  help  the  reader  to  believe 
the  assurances  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  that 
he  was  by  no  means  an  angel.  On  the  contrary, 
a man,  and  a very  imperfect  one  at  that. 

Yes;  Know  Nothingism  had  come  and  had 
gone,  accomplishing  its  specific  something  for 
God  in  the  land,  certainly  in  this  individual.  It 
had  been  entombed  beneath  editorials,  pamphlets, 
speeches,  as  beneath  autumnal  leaves  which  had 
once  been  so  fresh  and  flourishing.  People  had 
subsided  somewhat  into  merely  youths  and  maid* 
ens,  husbands  and  mothers,  when  suddenly  they 
are  brought  back.to  their  condition  of  citizens 
with  a shock.  Lo  another  excitement  begins, 
literally,  to  redden  the  horizon  1 

It  had  amazed  Mr.  Neely  very  much — Mr. 
Neely  was  from  New  Hampshire,  and  taught 
school  in  Somerville— when  he  first  arrived  in 
the  South,  not  to  find  the  negroes  working  in 
irons  all  day  and  carefully  locked  up  nil  night. 
Why  they  were  not  in  a condition  of  incessant 
and  universal  insurrection  had  been  a puzzle  to 
him,  and  multitudes  with  him  there,  before  he 
left  the  North.  Mr.  Neely  had  often  read  items 
in  the  papers  before  he  left  the  North,  and  he 
met  with  them  in  the  papers  of  the  South  after 
settling  in  Somerville,  to  the  effect  that  the 
blacks  in  such  a county  and  in  such  a State  had 
been  discovered  to  be  in  conspiracy  to  rise  on 
a certain  fixed  day,  murder  all  the  w hites,  plun- 
der and, burn  all  the  houses,  and — who  knows 
or  had  any  idea  of  what  they  would  do  next  ? 
It  was  a thing  in  which  Mr.  Neely  took  the  live- 
liest, deepest,  most  nervous  interest ; yet,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  never  get  the  exact  facts 
of  any  such  case.  Every  few  months  he  would 
read  of  some  such  conspiracy  being  discovered, 
now  in  this  county,  now  in  that,  in  the  State  in 
which  he  had  settled.  Oftencr  still  he  would 
hear  accounts,  to  the  same  effect,  of  which  the 
papers  made  no  mention.  It  was  always  the 
same  story — a conspiracy  existing,  embracing  it 
was  not  known  how  many  negroes ; a discovery 
thereof  just  before  the  day  it  was  to  break  out; 
certain  white  men  mysteriously  involved  therein  ; 
a dozen  or  two  of  the  negroes  hung  in  company 
with  one  or  more  white  men. 

Always  exaggerated,  the  facts  were  in  some 
cases  substantially  so.  Yet  Mr.  Neely  could  not 
understand  the  matter  for  his  soul.  Who  were 
the  white  men?  What  was  their  motive  in  ex- 
citing the  negroes  to  insurrection  ? Was  it  hope 
of  plunder?  Was  it  revenge  of  private  grudge 
against  oertajia  Dm  mi-si?,.  Xk-was  it  nothing  oth- 
er than  ’desperate  fananefsm  ? There  must  be 
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and  congregation,  having  a strong  family  like- 
ness to  churches  of  the  same  denomination  the 
land  over.  The  old  Major  gazing  down  upon 
his  family  had  heard  Know  Nothingism  wonder- 
ed over  as  the  last  new  thing  under  the  sun.  He 
had  heard  his  daughter  Alice  say  one  night  to 
the  young  minister,  lifting  her  eyes  from  her 
slate  after  having  satisfactorily  reached  the 
Q.E.D.  of  her  proposition — she  was  getting  fast 
toward  the  end  of  her  schooling  now — “Mr. 
Arthur,  what  is  Know  Nothingism  ?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  it,  Miss  Alice.” 

“Oh  pshaw!”  Miss  Alice  has  said;  and  is 
engaged  in  making  a rapid  but  not  flattering 
sketch  upon  her  slate  of  her  music-master  as  he 
appears  at  the  piano. 

“What  an  expression,  Alice!”  says  Mrs. 
Bowles,  looking  up  from  her  sewing.  Her  eyes 
are  not  as  strong  as  they  might  be,  as  they  were 
years  ago  when  the  Major  overhead  first  sur- 
rendered to  them ; but  Rutledge  Bowles  must 
have  his  shirts.  Rutledge  Bowles  has  left  college 
now — not  graduated  exactly,  but  left  it.  More 
than  once  had  he  consented  to  waive  the  past 
and  return  to  Columbia  from  Charleston,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  College  Facultyjnid  come 
tp  their  senses.  The  last  time,  however,  it  was 
too  much,  really  too  much — their  course — for 
him  to  endure.  In  company  with  the  other  stu- 
dents he  again  withdrew  as  to  Mons  Sacer ; but 
this  time  he  could  descend  no  more — could  not 
even  entertain  such  a proposition. 

In  fact  there  is,  just  now,  no  college  at  Co- 
lumbia to  descend  to.  For  the  time,  Student- 
Secession  has  killed  it.  Rutledge  Bowles  is  now 
in  the  law  office,  at  Charleston,  of  one  of  his  fa- 
ther’s old  friends.  That  is,  he  is  occasionally  in 
it.  What  with  cigars  and  wine-parties,  games 
at  billiards  and  the  like,  he  really  has  but  little 
leisure  for  the  office.  Besides,  politics  must  be 
attended  to.  Being  in  Charleston,  the  Mercury 
and  the  Courier  must  be  read,  at  least  glanced 
over,  after  breakfast,  and  an  hour  or  two  spent 
in  discussing  with  the  nearest  friend  the  last 
points  of  the  case.  As  Rutledge  Bowles  retires 
rather  late  of  a night,  and  rises  rather  late  of  a 
morning,  when  he  has  done  with  the  papers  and 
the  conversation  thereupon  after  breakfast,  it  is 
altogether  useless  to  go  to  the  office  that  day  at 
least. 

Not  that  he  has  no  purpose  in  life.  Rutledge 
Bowles  has  plenty  of  talent,  undisciplined  as  it 

is,  and  superabundance  of  fire  to  warm  it.  He 
has  a purpose  before  him  in  life — a purpose  to 
which  he  would  gladly  give  all  his  energies.  If 
he  could  only  get  to  stand  upon  the  floor  in  Con- 
gress, make  one  good,  full  speech  containing  all 
he  would  like  to  say  against  the  North ; see  the 
Abolition  Members  writhe  in  their  seats  beneath 

it,  and  then  have  it  printed  and  circulated  over 
South  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South,  a copy 
carefully  mailed  to  his  mother,  he  could  be  con- 


tent to  die,  naturally  or  in  any  duel  which  might 
turn  up.  Rutledge  Bowles  has  his  ideal  of  hu- 
man glory,  too.  Let  him  have  justice  done  him. 
Congressman  Brooks  is  the  idol  of  the  hour  in 
his  latitude — hut  not  with  him. 

“No,  gentlemen,”  he  has  said  in  his  knot  of 
friends,  “you  must  permit  me  to  differ  from 
you.  I perfectly  agree  in  all  you  say  or  can  say 
about  that  most  contemptible  fellow,  Sumner. 
But  Brooks  was  wrong  to  cane  him.  With  all 
respect  for  Brooks,  the  club  is  not  the  weapon 
of  a gentleman.  Under  no  circumstances  is  cud- 
geling a gentlemanly  deed.  My  idea  is  simply 
this  : Calhoun  would  not  have  done  it ! If  the 
fellow  was  a gentleman,  call  him  out.  If  he  is 
not  a gentleman,  be  unaware  of  his  existence.” 

But  his  friends  can  not  agree  with  him  for  an 
instant.  He  does  not  know  it ; but  it  is  the  old 
Major,  his  grand  old  father,  speaks  out  in  him. 
And  it  is  amazing  in  Rutledge  Bowles.  Not 
only  the  young  approve  the  cudgeling;  even 
white-headed  men,  members  of  the  church,  of- 
ficers of  churches,  even  venerable  pastors,  think, 
“under  all  the  circumstances,”  that  Brooks  was 
right.  They  regret  he  was  compelled  to  do  sncli 
a thing  in  just  such  a place ; but,  as  it  was,  he 
was  right,  Christ  and  all  his  apostles  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  No;  Calhoun  is  Rut- 
ledge Bdwles’s  ideal  of  earthly  glory.  Not  ex- 
actly Calhoun  the  hard  student  in  his  youth ; 
nor  Calhoun  the  cold  dialectician ; nor  Calhoun 
the  spotless  husband  and  father;  nor  Calhoun 
the  irreproachable  gentleman  only — but  Calhoun 
the  scourge  of  the  North.  More  than  once  has 
Rutledge  Bowles,  strolling  along  the  street  there 
in  Charleston,  thrown  down  his  freshly-lighted 
cigar  at  the  door  of  the  public  edifice  wherein  it 
is  enshrined,  and  gone  in  yet  once  more  to  have 
another  good  look  at  Powers’s  statue  of  the  old 
Roman.  And  Calhoun  is  an  awful  presence, 
standing  there  in  a marble  coldness  which  har- 
monizes with  his  character.  Only  lava  cold  from 
Vesuvius  could  have  been  better  and  more  sig- 
nificant material.  There  he  stands,  his  out- 
stretched arm  shattered  to  the  shoulder  by  rag- 
ing waters  and  foundering  ship.  Did  Rutledge 
Bowles  read  no  omen  in  this  of  another  tempest, 
another  foundering  bark,  shattering  in  the  future 
more  than  that  ? 


“I  am  astonished  at  you,  Alice,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowles.  “ Mr.  Arthur  tells  you  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter  about  which  you  ask  him, 
and  you  say,  Oh  pshaw !” 

“Yes;  but,  ma,  the  girls  all  say  that  is  just 
what  all  their  brothers  and  fathers  say  when 
they  ask  them — and  they  members  of  the  Order 
all  the  time.  That  is  the  way  it  came  by  its 
queer  name,”  said  Alice,  giving  unnecessary 
length  on  her  slate  to  the  fingers  of  her  music- 
master’s  widely-extended  arms. 

“You  are  right,  Miss  Alice,”  the  minister  re- 
plies. “But  I am  in  earnest.  And,  what  is 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tiie  current  of  events  presses  more  and  move 
powerfully  upon  us  ns  we  near  the  roaring,  foam- 
ing vortex  of  Secession.  Let  ns  resist  it  for  a 
moment  longer ; for  even  in  the  waters,  pompar- 
atively  calm  and  smooth,  just  outside  that  vor- 
tex, there  is  a quickening  and  a current  toward 
that  fatal  circle,  and  toward  that  circle’s  fatal 
centre,  and  all  its  disastrous  result  among  the 
black  rocks  and  the  surging  waters. 

Months,  and  even  years,  had  passed  over  the 
young  minister  at  his  work  there  in  Somerville. 
His  charge  has  increased  wonderfully  from  the 
little  seed  of  its  organization.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  a regularly  established  church 
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some  powerful  motive  to  induce  any  one  to  un- 
dertake such  terrible  risk.  What  was  the  mo- 
tive ? The  detected  conspiracy  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  confession  on  the  part  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  involved.  What  was  the 
confession?  Among  so  many  discovered  con- 
spiracies, taking  place  during  so  many  years, 
why  was  no  more  understanding  arrived  at  of 
the  germ,  and  process,  and  end  aimed  at  ? The 
fact  and  philosophy  of  the  thing — that  is  what 
the  inquiring  mind  of  Mr.  Neely  wished  to  get 
at.  But  Mr.  Neely  never  found  any  body  who 
could  cast  the  least  light  upon  the  subject. 

Nor  would  he  if  he  had  sought  for  information 
throughout  the  entire  South.  When  such  things 
take  place  people  in  the  immediate-neighborhood 
thereof  are  terribly  excited ; rigid  investigations 
are  made ; negroes  and  others  are  hung ; but  at 
last  the  whole  matter  remains  as  much  as  ever  a 
puzzle  and  a mystery.  A regular  organization 
of  white  men  to  excite  the  negroes  to  insurrec- 
tion, with  agents  abroad  ? or  each  case  a private, 
isolated,  spontaneous  matter?  The  people  of 
the  South  know  no  more  on  the  subject  than  did 
Mr.  Neely,  or  than  tho  North  from  which  Mr. 
Neely  came. 

So  that  when,  one  mid-summer  morning,  Mrs. 
Bowles  asked  her  guest,  at  breakfast,  “Mr.  Ar- 
thur, what  do  you  think  of  these  dreadful  burn- 
ings we  hear  so  much  about  ?”  Mr.  Arthur  could 
only  reply,  “The  accounts  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated, madam,  I feel  confident;  beyond  that  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  say  or  to  think.” 

“We  were  speaking  of  the  subject  last  night 
at  Mr.  Ellis’s  house,”  said  Mrs.  Bowles.  “ Mrs. 

Ellis  told  me  about  it  before  Mr.  Ellis  came  in 
from  his  store,  and  he  confirmed  all  she  had 
said.  Stables,  mills,  private  houses  have  been 
burned  in  great  numbers ; all  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, but  all  about  the  same  time.  In  ev- 
ery neighborhood,  too,  negroes  have  been  arrest- 
ed and- hung.  Mr.  Ferguson  happened  to  be  in 
to  supper.  I believe  it  is  the  only  place  in  Som- 
erville at  which  he  visits ; and  ho  says  it  is  amaz- 
ing sensible  people  should  be  such  fools.  He 
does  not  deny  the  many  simultaneous  fires,  but 
accounts  for  them  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, which  has  turned  every  thing  to  tinder. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  least  spark 
will  produce  a conflagration,  his  only  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  more  fires.  We  all  know  Mr. 
Ferguson,  however,”  Mrs.  Bowles  adds,  with  a 
smile. 

“ But -how  does  he  account  for  the  torpedoes 
and  matches  which  are  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered among  the  negroes — the  arms  and  powder 
also  ?” 

“Oh!  you  know  Mr.  Fergtisdh.  All  stuff 
and  nonsense,  he  says.” 

“ If  you  will  permit  me,  here  is  General  Lam- 
urn’s  view  of  the  matter,”  said  Mr.  Arthur,  un- 
folding a damp  paper — the  Somerville  Star. 

“ We  all  know  Lamum  is  a bad,  unprincipled 
man ; but,  Yankee  as  he  is,  nobody  doubts  him 
to  be  a genuine  Southern  man,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  he  can  1>e,  poor  man !”  said  Mrs.  Bowles. 

“ Please  read  what  he  says.” 

“ ‘ We  have  long  looked  for  it,’  read  Mr.  Ar- 
thur— ‘ have  even  wondered  why  the  work  was 
not  begun  before.  It  is  fairly  inaugurated,  how- 
ever, at  last  1 True  to  their  infernal  principles, 
faithful,  as  madmen  ever  are,  to  their  diabolical 
threats,  the  Abolitionists  have  entered  upon  their 
work  of  fire,  and  blood,  and  plunder  at  last! 

From  innumerable  parts  of  the  South  and  of 
our  own  State  we  hear  of  awful  conflagrations 
and  of  detected  conspiracies  among  the  blacks. 

That  the  whole  North  is  entered  upon  a crusade 
against  slavery  we  have  no  more  doubt  than  we 
have  of  the  shining  of  the  sun.  Advices  from 
Texas  are  to  the  effect  that  over  the  whole  of 
that  State  conspiracy  reigns  triumphant.  From 
sources  which  place  the  information  beyond  all 
doubt  we  know  that  there  exists  a powerful  or- 
ganization, secret,  and  amply  supplied  with  men 
and  money,  sworn  to  the  work.  This  secret  Or- 
der has  its  peddlers,  map  and  book  agents,  fur- 
nitnre-varnishers,  school-teachers,  preachers,  and 
the  like,  traveling  over  the  entire  South.  To- 
day are  these  infernal  emissaries  among  us,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  negroes,  poisoning 
their  minds,  supplying  them  with  torpedoes, 
strychnine,  and  arms,  preparing  them  for  what 
is  to  come.  The  signal  has  already  been  given. 

Any  night  we  may  wake  to  fire  and  carnage  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Our 
homes,  our  wives — ’ ” But  here  Mr.  Arthur 
stopped.  There  was  much  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

“ You  need  not  fear  my  nerves,  Mr.  Arthur,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowles,  with  a smile.  “I  have  heard 
and  read  things  to  the  same  effect  in  South  Car- 
olina ever  since  I can  remember.  I am  used 
to  it.” 

“It  reminds  me,”  said  Alice,  after  a pause, 

“ of  what  you  read  to  us,  Mr.  Arthur,  in  Car- 
lyle’s ‘ French  Revolution’  the  other  night.  You 
remember  the  negro  alluded  to  therein  standing 
before  the  magistrate  in  St.  Domingo,  with  black 
seed  in  his  palm  covered  with  a few  white  seed. 

He  shook  his  hand : the  white  seed  had  disap- 
peared, only  tho  black  seed  seemed  left ! And 
nfter  that  came  the  awful  convulsions  there!" 

Mr.  Arthur  ate  his  breakfast  in  silence,  the 
negro  servant,  a smart  mulatto  boy,  waiting  as- 
siduously on  the  table,  and  hearing  all  that  was 
said.  That  was  never  thought  of  by  any  one 
there.  Talk  about  excluding  Abolition  emissa- 
ries from  the  South ! No  public  speaker  for 
years  past  has  ever  mounted  the  stump  in  any 
oart  of  the  South  but  he  has  had  negroes -by 
scores  among  his  audience : negroes  with  white 
•children  in  their  arms;  negroes  attending  to  the 
horses;  negroes  bringing  water ; negroes  loiter- 
ing around  from  curiosity.  And  when,  for  years 
past,  has  any  stump  speaker  failed  in  his  speech 
to  dwell  upon  Abolition,  conveying  to  his  negro 
hearers,  and  tlinnmb.tjl|(jTO  ta-every.  black  in  the 
South,  all  the  mformanbrr  tiny  Unman  being 
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could  convey  to  them  on  the  subject?  It  had 
struck  the  young  minister  as  a little  odd,  hear- 
ing, on  a grand  barbecue  occasion,  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts  deprecating  from  the^stump  this  very 
thing,  when,  all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  half 
a dozen  of  the  brightest  mulattoes  in  the  county 
stood  in  eager  attention  within  almost  arm’s- 
length  of  him.  Save  beings  to  do  the  work, 
needing  in  consequence  just  so  much  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  like,  the  house-flies  avere  little  less 
heeded,  save  in  parentheses  of  excitement  about 
insurrection. 

“For  my  part,”  said  Alice,  motioning  Charles, 
the  waiter,  to  hand  her  the  sirup— she  was  school- 
girl enough  yet  for  that — “ I wish  you  had  never 
read  me  that  horrid  book,  Mr.  Arthur.  All  that 
description  of  the  peasantry  of  France  in  the  first 
part,  and  how  they  rose  afterward!” 

“It  was  no  selection  of  mine,  Miss  Alice—'” 
began  the  guest. 

“ Oh ! I know  that,  Mr.  Arthur ; but  I do 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  all  the  negroes  were 
in  the  Red  Sea!”  And  none  but  a school-girl 
could  have  made  such  an  irrelevant  remark,  with 
such  singular  emphasis  too. 

“ One  thing  I hardly  need  say,”  observed  the 
minister,  as  they  lingered  still  around  the  table, 
“I  am  not  a blood-thirsty  character,  I believe, 
and  I abhor  Lynch-law ; but  if  there  he  agents 
among  us  inciting  our  servants  to  insurrection, 
they  are  guilty  of  the  most  terrible  of  crimes 
against  us,  and  against  the  negroes  themselves. 
They  can  not  be  watched  against  top  carefully, 
nor  dealt  with,  when  detected,  too  severely.” 

“Yes ; but  what  I hate,”  broke  in  the  impuls- 
ive Alice,  “ is,  that  we  should  be  in  a condition 
requiring  us  to  be  afraid  of  any  body,  requiring 
us  to  be  keeping  up  a watch  all  the  time.  I am 
a genuine  Southern  girl,”  continued  she,  erect 
as  an  Indian,  with  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling 
eye,  “ and  I can’t  bear  to  think  the  South  should 
have  to  bo  always  in  a panic  about  Yankees,  and 
emissaries,  and  conspiracies.  They  want  us  even 
to  be  looking  around  to  see  if  any  of  the  negroes 
are  near  before  we  speak ; watching  lest  they  be 
peeping  through  keyholes  and  listening  behind 
doors;  whispering  and  talking  low,  and  using 
all  sorts  of  devices  to  hide  our  meaning.  It’s  a 
cowardly  condition  to  be  in  !” 

“You  foolish  girl !”  said  her  mother,  smiling 
at  her  energy  of  manner.  “Don’t  parents  have 
things  they  never  speak  of  freely  until  their  chil- 
dren are  sent  out  of  the  room  ? Do  we  say  all 
we  think  before  our  acquaintances  even,  and 
friends?  What  a child  you  are !” 

But,  like  a willful  child,  the  young  beauty  only 
arched  her  brows  and  shook  her  head. 

“I  only  know  pa  always  taught  me,  and  you 
have  always  taught  me,  and  all  I have  read  has 
taught  me  to  admire  England ; and  I’m  sure 
there’s  nothing  of  the  sort — the  continual  trem- 
bling and  apprehending  I mean — there ; is  there, 
Mr.  Arthur  ?’’ 

“There  is  in  Austria  and  in  Italy,”  replied 
that  gentleman.  “ I have  read  about  the  Chart- 
ists of  England,  and  the  Irish,  the  French,  too, 
over  the  Channel ; but  to  what  degree  they  are 
feared  I really  can  not  say.  But  I must  go  to 
my  books.” 

As  the  weeks  rolled  by  matters  became  more 
and  more  alarming.  Every  number  of  the  Som- 
erville Star  was  taken  up  with  accounts  of  new 
burnings,  new  conspiracies,  additional  hangings. 
Several  fires  had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Somerville.  One  day  Somerville  was  thrown 
into  the  intensest  excitement — a carpenter’s  shop 
was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  in  flames.  Not  a 
man  of  the  many  speedily  on  the  ground  but  had 
his  revolver  girt  beneath  his  coat.  It  was  dis- 
covered, however,  to  be  the  work  of  poor  Jack 
Sampson’s  children,  the  unfortunate  carpenter 
himself.  Like  other  unfortunates  in  this  world, 
Jack  had  altogether  too  many  children,  and  ev- 
ery one  of  all  he  had  was  perpetually  in  mischief 
and  in  trouble  of  some  sort  or  other — a broken 
leg,  or  a chopped  foot,  or  a blued  eye,  or  a bad 
burn,  or  a “ Deary  me ! somethin’  goin’  wrong 
all  the  time  with  them  children ; it  breaks  my 
back  to  nurse  ’em,  and  breaks  my  heart  to  raise 
’em!”  was  poor,  slouchy,  sallow,  worked-to- 
death  Mrs.  Sampson’s  continual  expression  of 
the  matter. 

“ Just  as  I knew !”  said  Mr.  Ferguson.  “ And 
if  every  one  of  these  fires  could  but  be  thorough- 
ly investigated  it  would  be  found  to  bo  th&  same 
case  in  all.  Incendiaries  ? Stuff  and  nonsense ! 
Look  at  Sampson’s  shop ; those  piles  of  shavings 
baking  under  this  hot,  dry  summer  for  months ; 
the  wonder  is  they  have  not  caught  fire  long  ago. 
All  those  fires  in  stables,  too ; any  man  in  his 
senses  must  see  that  the  heaps  of  straw  and  litter 
about  such  places  are  tinder  during  such  a sea- 
son as  this.” 

Another  fire  in  Somerville ! A dwelling-house 
this  time,  and  by  a negro  boy  of  some  ten  years 
old.  He  was  seen  to  fire  the  building  in  broad 
day!  In  fact,  he  never  denied  the  thing.  The 
town  authorities  had  prohibited  the  usual  serv- 
ices for  the  blacks  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
churches ; and  the  boy  avowed  that  he  did  the 
deed  partly  because  they  had  stopped  his  going 
to  church,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  over- 
weight of  the  white  babe  he  was  required  to 
nurse. 

“ I heem  tell  of  de  black  folks  bnrnin’  houses 
all  de  time,  dat’s  what  made  me  fust  tink  of  it,” 
was  his  candid  explanation  to  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil. “Nobody  put  me  up  to  it,”  he  persisted. 
“ Mass  George  he  say  sha’n’t  go  to  church,  an’ 
dat  baby  weigh  five  hundred  pound !” 

Now  what  to  do  with  this  negro  boy?  that 
was  the  question.  For  four  weeks  Scip  lay  in 
the  jail ; that  was  all.  Longer  than  that  his 
owner  could  not  do  without  him.  Hired  to 
somebody  else,  bearing  a lighter  infant,  he  sinned 
no  more.  But  for  months  he  considered  himself 
rather  a hero  than  otherwise.  More  than  once, 
as  he  drifted  about  Somervillo  on  warm  Sunday 
afternoons  with  his  charge,  in  answer  to  the 


question,  “Whose  baby  is  that  boy?”  “Mass 
Bolling,  what  lives  down  by  de  steam-mill,  an’ 
I is  de  boy  what  burned  down  de  house  by  de 
gully,”  was  his  prompt  reply. 

Another  fire!  This  time  it  originated  in  a 
grocery.  By  this  time  Mr.  Withers  had  fallen 
from  being  only  a drinker  of  whisky  to  the  lower 
degradation  of  being  a seller  thereof;  and  “ All 
I know  about  it  is  this,  gentlemen.  Late  one 
night  I fell  asleep  against  the  counter,  by  George ! 
There  were  a good  many  newspapers,  I know, 
lying  on  it.  Was  a candle  any  where  near  ? Of 
course  there  was ! Do  you  think  I was  sitting, 
by  George  ! in  the  dark  ? I don’t  pretend  to  say 
how  my  place  caught  afire,  ’’  continued  Mr.  With- 
ers; “but  one  thing  I do  know,  Jem  Budd’s 
gun-shop  is  next  door — was,  by  George ! — to  my 
place,  and  we  can  easily  guess  why  any  incend- 
iary would  want  that  burned  down.  The  other 
thing  I know  is,  that  I am  regularly  cleaned  out 
this  time— nary  red ! Not  able  to  get  even  my 
daily  liquor  except  on  tick !” 

Another  fire ! A cotton-gin  this  time,  a few 
miles  out  of  Somerville.  The  excitement  was 
becoming  fearful.  Could  Lamum’s  explanation 
be  the  true  yie  ? Was  the  country  really  filled 
with  incendiaries  ? It  certainly  looked  like  it. 
Mr.  Arthur  found  no  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Fergu- 
son’s theory.  Dry  and  hot  as  the  summer  was, 
there  were  altogether  too  many  fires.  To  do 
Mr.  Ferguson  justice,  with  every  new  conflagra- 
tion he  became  more  positive  upon  the  subject, 
fractious  even.  It  had  become  one  of  his  storm 
reefs,  which  his  pastor  had  learned  to  avoid. 

Another  increase  of  excitement!  Mr.  Isaac 
Smith,  the  painter,  had  been  out  of  his  shop  all 
day  painting  at  Colonel  Ret  Roberts’s  new  office. 
He  did  not  return  to  it  until  bedtime — Mr. 
Smith  was  a bachelor,  and  slept  in  his  shop. 
After  entering  it,  and  while  groping  about  in 
the  dark  for  his  candle  and  matches,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  observe  flashes  of  light  under  his  feet. 
On  lighting  his  candle  he  found  scattered  over 
the  floor  white  grains  little  larger  than  the  head 
of  a pin,  which  burst  into  flame  on  being  trodden 
upon  or  rubbed  in  the  hand.  Not  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur himself  got  to  see  any  of  these  torpedoes, 
but  the  story  was  told  him  by  a dozen  lips. 

By  this  time  the  panic  was  fairly  under  way. 
Even  Mrs.  Warner  disappeared,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  universal  excitement.  Lying  Sam  Peters, 
lingering  about  street-corners,  found  himself 
singularly  tame  and  uninteresting  where  every 
body  was  talking.  Every  fresh  number  of  the 
Somerville  Star  was  filled  with  the  topic,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else;  conspiracies  de- 
tected, men  hung,  the  whole  North  engaged  sys- 
tematically in  the  work  of  Southern  destruction. 
The  paper  was  frenzied  in  its  descriptions,  asser- 
tions, invectives ; and  it  was  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  sheets  employed,  few  with  equal,  none 
with  greater  ability,  to  the  same  end. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it?”  asked  Mr. 
Arthur  of  his  friend  Guy  Brooks.  It, is  impos- 
sible for  any  human  being  to  live  for  any  length 
of  time  amidst  universal  and  intense  excitement 
and  not  be  affected  thereby.  Physically,  mind, 
as  well  as  mentally,  the  human  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, sympathy,  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  it,  which  binds  men  together,  insures  that. 

“I  have  my  own  deliberate  opinion  on  the 
subject,”  replied  the  lawyer.  “But  w'e  won’t 
bring  it  up  just  now.  Let  us  keep  cool,  and  wait 
a little.  The  temperament  of  Somerville  just 
now  is  too  much  that  of  Sam  Peters ; the  whole 
place  talks  too  much  like  Mrs.  Warner  to  be- 
lieve all  we  hear.  »No  man  likes  Dr.  Warner  . 
more  than  I do,”  said  the  lawyer,  apologetical- 
ly; “ but  Mrs.  Warner  is  really,  really — ah,  well, 
wc  all  know  Mrs.  Warner!” 

“But,  Mr.  Brooks,”  persisted  Mr.  Arthur, 
“I  would  like  to  know  what  you  do  think  upon 
the  subject.  It  certainly  is  a mysterious  matter, 
one  affecting  us  very — ” 

“ It  certainly  is,”  interrupted  Ijis  friend,  grave- 
ly. “ But  we  won’t  venture  an  opinion  just  now. 
My  case  is  not  quite  made  up,  as  we  knaves  at 
the  bar  say.  Wait.  I certainly  have  my  fear- 
ful opinion  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  really  too 
bad  to  utter.  I may  bo  mistaken.  God  grant 
I am ! If  I’m  wrong  I’rn  glad  of  it.  If  I’m 
right  time  will  show.”  And  that  was  all  the 
generally  frank  lawyer  could  be  induced  to  say. 

It  was  the  next  Sunday  night  after  this  con- 
versation that  Mrs.  Bowles  was  aroused  by  a tap- 
ping on  her  chamber  window. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  Madam;  it  is  me — Mr. 
Arthur,”  said  that  gentleman,  in  answer  to  her 
hurried  exclamation.  “ Please  get  up  and  dress 
yourself — Miss  Alice,  too— and  don’t  be  alarm- 
ed ; I trust  there  is  no  occasion  to  be.  I will  be 
out  upon  the  front  porch.” 

There  Mrs.  Bowles  and  Alice  found  him  when 
they  had  hurried  on  their  dresses.  But  no  need 
to  ask  him  why  they  had  been  aroused.  Even 
before  they  left  their  bedroom  the  ruddy  glare 
upon  the  walls  told  them  of  another  fire.  As 
they  stood  upon  the  front  porch  the  whole  con- 
flagration was  distinctly  visible,  turning  night 
into  day,  and  throwing  the  shadows  of  fence  and 
trees  darkly  upon  the  ground.  Full  in  view 
from  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood,  the  Som- 
erville Factory  was  one  vast  blaze  from  the 
ground,  and  with  flames  which  towered  high 
above  the  lofty  roof.  A six-story  edifice,  re- 
cently completed,  thoroughly  furnished,  and 
owned  by  a.  Northern  Company,  the  establish- 
ment, a good  deal  sneered  at  as  “that  Yankee 
concern,”  was  none  the  less  the  boast  and  pride 
of  the  place. 

For  a time  not  a word  was  spoken  as  they 
stood  gazing  upon  the  sublime  spectacle,  listen- 
ing to  the  hiss  and  roar  of  the  steam  from  the 
boated  boilers.  It  was  remembered  by  nil  of 
them  afterward  that  no  shouting  was  heard,  no 
one  was  seen  hurrying  past  their  house  to  the 
scene.  In  fact,  though  all  in  Somerville  knew 
of  the  fire,  few  besides  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  tho  mill  were  there. 


“You  need  not  remain  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowles,  at  last.  “ Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
assist  at  the  fire.  The  Major  always  hurried  to 
them  when  we  lived  in  Charleston ; he  liked  the 
excitement.  If  Rutledge  Bowles  was  here  ho 
would  not  even  have  stopped  to  awaken  us.” 

“I  have  no  desire  to  go,  I thank  you,”  said 
Mr.  Arthur,  quietly;  and  Alice  noticed  now  that 
her  brother’s  double-barrel  shot-gun,  rusty  from 
long  disuse,  was  leaned  in  a corner  of  the  porch 
behind  him.  Beneath  his  hastily-buttoned  coat, 
too,  she  saw  the  butt  of  a revolver  gleaming  in 
the  light  of  the  conflagration.  And  not  a man 
or  boy  in  Somerville  that  night  but  remained  at 
home  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  is  strange  the  new 
and  singular  emotion  which  stirred  in  the  bosom 
of  this  young  and  impulsive  girl  as  she  stood 
beside  Edward  Arthur  that  night,  aware,  she 
hardly  knew  how,  of  his  pale  face  and  set  lips 
and  fixed  resolve.  Not  that  he  said  anything. 
Mrs.  Bowles  engrossed  the  conversation  with 
reminiscences  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  mag- 
nificent scale  on  which  that  State  indulged  it- 
self in  its  conflagrations. 

Like  all  the  other  school  girls,  Alice  had  made 
abundant  fun  of  the  young  preacher  among  her 
companions,  the  truth  being  that  reverence  was 
a trait  as  yet  undeveloped  in  her  character.  Her 
novel  emotions  are  easily  accounted  for.  You 
have  often  observed  that  when  you  are  suddenly 
awakened  at  midnight  from  a sound  sleep  by 
music  there  is  a freshness  of  feeling  about  you 
which  makes  the  music  far  sweeter  to  yon  than 
the  very  same  strains  heard  on  any  other  occa- 
sion ; and  it  was  out  of  a very  sound  sleep  that 
Alice  had  just  awakened.  It  might  be  incident- 
ally remarked  that  these  young  people  had  been 
closely  associated  now  for  some  time,  not  only 
as  dwellers  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  of  history  and  poetry  they  had  read 
together;  how  much,  in  consequence  of  that, 
they  had  conversed,  thought,  and  felt  together — 
all  in  a natural,  imperceptible  way — front  week 
to  week.  We  will  say  nothing  about  any  im- 
pression which  may  possibly  have  beefi  made 
upon  her  by  Mr.  Arthur’s  purity  of  character 
and  refined  breeding,  and,  above  all,  his  en- 
thusiasm in  his  profession.  You  may  not  have 
thought  of  it  before,  but  an  honest  enthusiasm 
in  any  good  cause  is  one  of  the  most  beautifying 
things  in  this  world : it  imparts  a light  to  the 
lip  and  to  the  eye,  an  uplift  to  the  whole  per- 
son ! A quiet,  unfathomable  enthusiasm  is  the 
light  and  bliss,  the  element  of  heaven. 

Not  a more  unpopular  man  existed  than  wps 
Mr.  Ferguson  the  next  day,  when,  true  to  his 
native  heather,  he  was  ns  Scotch  in  his  belief  of 
the  accidental  nature  of  the  fire  as  ever.  There 
is  nothing  people  in  a panic  hate  more  than  the 
man  who  coldly  refuses  to  go  with  them  there- 
in ; there  is  an  affected  superiority  to  every  body 
else,  a self-assertion  in  such  a course  which  is 
positively  insolent. 

“Every  sensible  person  in  Somerville  has  ex- 
pected the  burning  of  that  factory  from  the  out- 
set of  the  summer,”  said  Mr.  Ferguson.  “It 
was  one  pile  of  tinder  from  top  to  bottom : cot- 
ton, wool  lying  all  about,  and  a raging  furnace 
in  the  centre  of  it.  Incendiary  ? Stuff  and 
nonsense !” 

Not  an  adherent  did  Mr.  Ferguson  have  to  his 
theory.  He  only  held  to  it  with  the  ze"l  of 
thousands  concentrated  in  himself.  Besides,  he 
had  entered  upon  a new  collection.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  him  during  the  last  few  days  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  things  in  his  reach  which  had 
so  far  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  the 
burnings  and  conspiracies.  “A  rare  treat  it 
will  be  to  read  them  nfter  tho  delusion  is  over,” 
he  said  to  himself ; and  he  entered  with  an  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  subject  which  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced even  in  making  up  his  treasure  of 
documents  relating  to  Infant  Baptism. 

But  the  excitement  in  Somerville,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  region,  who  can  describe ! 
Nothing  else  was  thought  or  talked  of.  Arms 
of  all  sorts  were  cleaned,  loaded,  and  laid  in 
readiness.  Hardly  a lady  in  Somerville  but  took 
lessons,  with  a hundred  “Oh  my’s!”  and  “Oh, 

I am  so  afraid !”  in  the  art  of  using  the  rifle  and 
the  revolver.  You  could  not  walk  past  a door- 
yard  without  hearing  the  crack  ! crack ! of  pis. 
tol  practice  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 

As  to  the  blacks,  the  Sunday,  afternoon  serv- 
ice had  been  long  stopped.  Now  patrols  scoured 
the  streets  from  dark  till  broad  day,  firing 
promptly  upon  all  negroes  attempting  to  run 
when  ordered  to  stop.  By  an  arrangement  of 
Mayor  and  Council  the  room  and  trunk  of  ev- 
ery negro  in  Somerville  w-as  searched  at  the  same 
hour  by  a large  committee. 

“ And  nothing  found — not  a thing !”  said  red- 
headed Mr.  Ferguson,  in  triumph. 

But  at  least  some  few  arms,  boxes  of  caps, 
even  powder,  was  found,  was  the  general  ru- 
mor. In  one  case,  at  least,  several  glass  bot- 
tles of  powder  were  certainly  found  in  a negro’s 
cabin.  Very  promptly  was  he  had  up  before  the 
Mayor,  but  as  he  seemed  more  amazed  at  the 
discovery  than  any  one  else,  heVas  ns  promptly 
released.  “I  need  not  say,  gentlemen.”  re- 
marked pursy  Dr.  Ginnis,  the  owner  of  said 
boy,  during  his  examination,  “that  if  Jim  had 
any  hand  inputting  that  powder  there,  you  may 
string  him  up,  and  welcome.  But  my  boy  Jim’! 
I’d  take  my  oath  he  knows  no  more  about  it 
than  I do.  Why,  gentlemen,  Jim  was  raised 
with  me ! Nursed  by  the  same  mammy ; wres- 
tled together  a thousand  times.  He  thinks  more 
of  me  than  if  I was  his  own  brother.”  And  while 
Dr.  Ginnis  waxed  short  of  breath,  and  redder  in 
the  face,  and  puffier  even  than  before  upon  the 
subject,  Jim  stood  beside  him  o| ten-month  d. 
thoroughly  bewildered,  undeniably  innocent 
It  was  singular  the  laek  of  definite,  decisive, 
undoubted  proof  upon  any  one  point  in  the  wholo 
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• >ks  had  said  more  than  once,  or  even  twice, 

I-  fii  ml.  Mr.  Arthur.  “But  I may  be  mis- 

(M.  Wait.  Let  tijne  show.”  But  of  what 
is  convinced  he  altogether  refused  to  state. 

••It  really  seems  to  me  as  if  this  excitement 
were  deranging  the  whole  of  us,”  said  Mr.  Ar- 
thur one  evening  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  about  a week 
afer  the  destruction  of  the  factory,  as  they  sat 
out  upon  the  porch  in  front  of  the  house  enjoy- 
ing  the  moonlight.  For  several  nights  now  he 
hud  slept  upon  a pallet  in  the  hall  of  the  house, 
dressed,  two  loaded  revolvers  within  easy  reach 
of  his  hand.  Mrs.  Bowles  said  nothing  to  him 
about  it,  but  she  saw  to  it  that  every  table-knife 
in  the  place  was  under  lock  and  key  before  she 
lav  down  at  night,  counted  and  safe;  the  sil- 
ver-mounted carving-knife,  wherewith  the  Major 
had  carved  at  his  hospitable  table  many  a joint 
and  turkey,  rested  safe  under  her  pillow.  And 
her  guest  never  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject ; yet, 
before  lying  down,  he  never  failed  to  take  the 
axe  from  the.  woodpile  and  secrete  it,  restoring 
it  to  its  place  before  dawn  next  day.  And  he 
could  not  hut  confess  to  an  almost  sheepish,  if 
not  mean,  feeling  as  he  did  it — a sense  of  being 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  knew  not  why. 

And  now,  as  they  sit  upon  the  porch,  they 
hear  a rapid  foot  along  the  street.  Every  ear 
hud  grown  painfully  attentive,  every  eye  keenly 
alert  lately.  The  person  stops  at  the  front  gate, 
shields  himself  in  the  moonlight  behind  one  of 
the  gate-posts,  and  begs  Mr.  Arthur  to  step  there 
a moment.  Mr.  Arthur  does  so,  and  finds  an 
Alderman  of  Somerville  there.  The  Alderman 
is  fat  as  becomes  an  alderman,  although  turtle 
soup  smokes  not  within  half  a thousand  miles  of 
Somerville,  and  is  panting  from  his  rapid  walk. 

“We  have  learned, 'Mr.  Arthur,”  he  says,  as 
well  as  he  can — “ learned  but  an  hour  or  so  ago 
that  the  negroes  have  arranged  to  rise,  and  that 
to-night  is  the  time  appointed  for  it.” 

“Bur,  Dr  Ginnis,  is  there  any  foundation,” 
begins  Mr.  Arthur. 

“Can’t  tell;  fear  so;  in  fact,  we  feel  almost 
certain  upon  the  subject.  But  I have  no  time  to 
stop,”  said  Dr.  Gimtis,  in*he  same  low,  hurried 
tones.  “We  are  alarming  every  family  in  Som- 
erville, and  glad  we  knew  of  it  in  time  to  do  so.” 
And  the  Alderman  has  hastened  on  to  apprise 
other  families  of  the  impending  insurrection, 
with  that  keen  gratification  in  having  news  of 
moment  to  impart  which  the  heart  will  feel, 
though  the  news  be  the  death  of  one’s  own  fa- 
ther. 

That  night  Somerville  sat  up. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Leaving  every  window  of  his  house  open  and 
every  door  unlocked,  the  Scotchman  made  a point 
of  going  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  and  of  sleep- 
ing particularly  sound,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
panic  of  the  hour. 

If  Dr.  Warner  could  only  have  been  induced 
to  do  so,  he  could  have  deponed  under  oath  that, 
from  supper  time  till  breakfast  next  morning, 
Mrs.  Warner  never  ceased  speaking;  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  Doctor’s  mind  thereby 
being  that,  in  some  inexplicable  but  undoubted 
way,  he,  Dr.  Warner,  was  to  blame  for  the  whole 
thing,  it  was  also  currently  reported  afterward 
that  Mr.  Neely,  the  schoolmaster,  had  abandon- 
ed his  own  bachelor  home,  after  locking  in  his 
negro  woman  with  her  children,  and  nailing 
down  all  the  windows,  and  had  taken  refuge, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  making  ten  thousand 
inquiries  as  to  the  contemplated  rising,  when  it 
was  to  begin,  and  how  it  was  to  be  met,  in  the 
centre  of  a crowd  of  watchers  at  the  hotel. 
“ White  in  the  gills,  by  George ; actually 
frightened  out  of  his  wits!”  was  Bob  Withers’s 
statement  on  the  subject  afterward.  However, 
it  was  morally  impossible  for  Bob  Withers  to 
speak  of  a Northern  born  man  save  in  scorn  and 
contempt. 

As  the  young  minister  returned  to  the  house 
from  receiving  Dr.  Ginnis’s  information,  per- 
plexed for  a moment  what  course  to  pursue,  he 
finally  concluded  that  here,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  frankest  course  is  the  best. 

“ I do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  ap- 
prehension,” he  said  to  his  companions;  “but 
then  I can  not  be  positively  certain,  not  know- 
ing upon  what  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  rest 
their  belief.” 

“ But  have  they  adopted  no  plan  in  case  there 
is  a rising?  Suppose  the  negroes  do  attempt 
it,  what  are  the  men  going  to  do?  Will  the 
negroes  move  in  one  body,  or  will  they  rise  sep- 
arately, the  blacks  on  each  place  attacking  their 
own  people?  When  are  they  to  begin ? What 
are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Arthur?  Oh,  if  Rut- 
ledge Bowles  was  only  at  home!”  And  Mrs. 
Bowles  showered  question  upon  question  on  the 
head  of  her  guest.  Not  at  all  hysterical  either. 
The  least  frightened  persons  that  night  in  Som- 
erville were  the  females.  Bless  their  inexplica- 
ble natures,  they  shriek  at  a spider,  but  look  a 
lion  undaunted  in  the  face ! 

It  was  little  their  defender  had  to  say;  but 
after  the  servant  boy  Charles  and  his  wife  were 
gone  to  their  room  to  bed,  he  quietly  locked 
them  in  to  begin  with.  Next  lie  laid  the  double-* 
barreled  shot-gun  within  easy  reach  in  the  hall, 
and  plenty  of  ammunition  on  the  chair  beside  it. 
As  to  his  revolvers,  they  were  girded  on  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  of  custom.  But  while  he 
made  every  possible  preparation  for  any  event, 
he  treated  the  whole  as  a needless  alarm — a good 
joke,  in  fact,  to  be  laughed  over  hereafter. 

It  was  strange,  but  Mrs.  Bowles  seemed  rath- 
er to  enjoy  the  excitement  than  otherwise,  re- 
counting innumerable  like  alarms  passed  through 
in  South  Carolina,  especially  one,  in  which  the 
Major  patrolled  the  streets  by  night  for  two  weeks 
at  a time.  So  excited  was  she  that  she  refused 
to  go  to  bed  at  all ; and  it  was  after  midnight 
before  she  at  last  fell  asleep,  with  South  Caro- 
lina on  her  lips,  in  her  easy-chair,  seated  with 
them  on  the  front  porch.  Softly  adjusting  a pil- 
low beneath  her  irtthetV  head  ind  a shawl 


around  her  shoulders,  Alice  again  seated  her- 
self on  the  step  of  the  porch,  leaning  herself 
against  the  column. 

Mrs.  Bowles’s  house — Rutledge  Bowles’s  prop- 
erty she  preferred  calling  it— stood  by  itself  on 
the* outskirts  of  Somerville,  no  other  house  within 
several  hundred  yards.  The  moop  had  now  gone 
down;  only  the  clear  bright  stars  illumined  the 
serene  summer  night.  Seated  in  a chair  above 
her  on  the  porch,  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of 
the  vines  which  overhung  it,  her  companion 
abandoned  himself  in  silence  to  her  loveliness 
as  she  sat,  her  face  and  eyes  turned  up  toward 
the  shining  stars.  Ah,  that  feeling  of  love,  first 
love,  love  unuttered  as  yet  even  to  the  object 
thereof,  why  should  I describe  what  we  all  know 
so  well  ? It  is  the  purest,  sweetest  emotion  felt 
beneath  those  stars.  He  felt  unwilling  to  break 
the  silence  by  a word,  while  he  blessed  the  fat 
Alderman  for  his  news,  forgetting  for  the  time 
the  nature  of  the  news  altogether. 

It  seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  his  companion 
that  the  situation  was  becoming  an  embarrassing 
one,  and  she  uttered  what  came  first  to  her  lips : 

“There  was  something  I overheard  Charles 
tell  Sally,  his  wife,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Arthur,” 
she  said,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  the  stars. 
“I  do  not  know  what  they  had  been  speaking 
of,  but  I only  heard  Charles  say:  ‘Never  mind, 
never  mind,  we’ll  be  free  soon,  any  how;’  and 
Sally  answered,  ‘ You’d  better  try  an’  see  if  you 
can’t  tell  me  some  news  /’  Such  a singular  em- 
phasis on  the  word  news.” 

“You  have  not  mentioned  it  to  your  mother?” 
began  the  minister. 

“No;  but  she  knows  how  it  is  with  the  rest 
of  the  negroes.  There  is  not  a day  but  some 
negro  says  something  of  the  same  kind,  especial- 
ly when’ they  are  whipped,  or  are  threatened 
with  a whipping.  And  Charles  and  Sally  were 
born,  too,  and  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
family,  and  if  ever  servants  were  indulged  they 
have  been.” 

“The  truth  is,”  said  her  companion,  after  a 
pause,  “they  hear  so  much  from  the  public 
speakers  and  from  the  conversation  at  table — I 
mean  all  the  negroes  do — I do  not  wonder  they 
get  such  ideas  in  their  minds.  Besides,  there 
are  several  of  the  mulatto  boys  in  town  who  can 
read,  who  do  read  all  the  papers,  I am  told, 
and  they  communicate  all  they  know  to  the  rest. 
You  know  the  reason  why  their  Sabbath  service 
was  stopped:  one  of  their  preachers — I know 
not  how  true  it  is — is  saHl  to  have  been  so  swept 
away  in  the  fervor  of  his  prayer  as  to  have  prayed 
most  fervently  for  Freedom.  And  where  they 
got  their  notion  of  their  being  like  the  Jews  in 
bondage  in  Egypt,  one  day  to  be  delivered  by 
God,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  certainly 
have  such  an  idea.” 

“Do  you  think  they  would  be  better  off  if 
they  were  free  ?”  asked  his  companion. 

4 4 No,  I do  not.  I confess  the  whole  thing  is 
a puzzle  to  me.  Their  parental  relation  and” — 
her  companion  was  about  adding  marriage  rela- 
tion, but  checked  himself  in  time — “is  not  as 
the  Gospel  requires  it  to  be  among  Christiuns. 
Many  of  our  Southern  ministers  are  writing, 
even  preaching,  upon  the  subject.  Besides,  we 
do  know  that  in  many  respects  the  institution  is 
a positive  evil  to — well,  to  us — at  least  I fear  so. 
But  what  to  do  with  them  is  the  question.  If 
wc  were  to  send  them  to  Africa — and  how  could 
we  ship  off  the  three  millions  of  them? — they 
would  relapse  under  its  climate  into  barbarism. 
They  do  not  do  well  in  any  sense  when  free, 
either  here  or  at  the  North.  I confess  it  is  all 
a puzzle  to  me.”  Mr.  Arthur  spoke  earnestly. 

“And  how  is  the  puzzle  to  be  solved?”  said 
Alice,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fleecy  clouds  roll- 
ing rapidly  by  over  the  deep  blue. 

“The  Providence  of  God  will  solve  it,  and  in 
His  own  time  and  in  His  own  way.  I am  con- 
tent to  wait,”  said  her  companion,  quietly. 

“It  is  strange,  Miss  Moulton  making  us  read 
Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization,”  said  Alice,  aft- 
er a while,  in  a dreamy  manner.  “I  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  think  of  it  to-night.  It 
was  very  dry  at  first,  but  I became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it  at  last.  I lyive  never  thought  of  his- 
tory in  that  way  before — a plan,  a purpose  of 
God  in  the  whoie,  from  first  to  last — you  know 
we  were  speaking  about  it.” 

“Guizot  is  a Protestant,  you  know — has  read 
his  Bible,  Miss  Alice,  though,  like  a Frenchman 
and  a philosopher,  he  almost  ignores  the  exist- 
ence of  snch  a hook.  Yet  he  has  stolen  his 
whole  idea  from  it.  From  creation  history  is 
the  slow  overturning  of  all  wrong  things  toward 
the  development  of  the  race  and  the  establish- 
ment of  God’s  dominion  again  upon  earth.  It 
seems  a very,  very  slow  process  through  so  many 
ages.  At  times  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in.  the 
other  direction  altogether.” 

“I  have  been  reading  Dickens  ever  since  I 
can  remember,”  said  Alice,  after  a long  silence ; 

‘ 4 and  there  is  one  theme  running  through  all 
his  pages,  and  I do  believe  it  is  his  dwelling  so 
eloquently  on  that  theme  which  makes  his  books 
so  popular.  I hardly  know  how  to  describe 
what  that  theme  is — a steady  denunciation  of 
all  that  wrongs  human  beings,  even  the  lowliest ; 
a continual  dwelling  upon  the  excellence  of  lov- 
ing-kindness toward  the  meanest  and  humblest.” 

“Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  toward  men ! 
Yes,  and  this  Song  of  the  Angels  at  th^  birth  of 
Christ  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  the 
substance  and  staple  of  all  popular  literature. 
Perhaps,”  added  the  theologian,  “Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  may  come  to  be  blended  in  the 
strain  also  as  the  world  nears  its  consummation.” 

In  what  a singular,  thoughtful  mood  they  both 
are ! The  still  night,  the  romance  of  the  hour, 
the  desire  to  entertain  each  other. 

44  Do  yon  remember  Tennyson’s  lines — 4 Ring 
out,  wild  bells  ?’  ” asked  Alice. 

“And  its  close — ‘Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is 
to  be  ? ’ Perfectly  well , ’ ’ 

“ And  that 
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‘One  fur-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.’ 

So  unlike  Byron,  Scott,  and  all  the  old  authors. 
There  is  Locksley  Hall,  all  full  of  the  same 
theme,”  continued  Alice,  her  head  still  leaning 
against  the  column  behind  her.  “You  remem- 
ber, 

‘ Slowly  come  a hungry  people,  as  a Hon  creeping  niglier, 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a slowly, 
dying  fire.’ 

Who  do  you  suppose  he  means  by  that,  Mr. 
Arthur?”  • 

“All  enslaved  people;  those  in  Hungary, 
Italy,  every  where,”  said  her  companion. 

“He  means  them  too  when  he  speaks,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  so  often,  of  4 a slowly-dying 
cause,’  I suppose?”  said  Alice. 

* ‘ The  fact  is,”  said  the  minister,  after  a pause, 
“all  Scripture  is  the  Prophecy  of,  and  all  Histo- 
ry is  the  Record  of,  the  slow,  steady  destruction 
over  the  whole  world  of  Feudalism — yes,  Feudal- 
ism is  the  best  word.” 

There  follows  hereupon  a long  silence.  Both 
were  thinking  exactly  the  same  thing.  Like  all 
persons  at  the  South  these  two  had,  from  their 
childhood,  singular  ideas  at  times  to  flash  upon 
their  minds— ideas  easily  staved  off,  but  often 
returning  — uneasy  ideas,  disagreeable  ideas; 
ideas  one  prefers  to  leave  in  their  present  nebu- 
lous condition.  Both  have  a sense  almost  of 
guilt  in  entertaining  such  ideas  an  instant.  Both 
would  deny  ever  thinking  such  a thing,  if  plainly 
charged  with  such  a crime.  As  to  uttering  such 
thoughts,  both  are  thoroughly  ufraid  to  do  it. 

“How,  then,  about  our  4 Institution?’  It 
is  an  ugly  word,  isn’t  it — Slavery  ? I wonder  if 
it  must  go  down  too?”  ventures  Alice,  at  last, 
being  the  braver  of  the  two.  “Strange,”  she 
adds,  “ how  full  of  fancies  one  feels  such  a night 
as  this!” 

“Only  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  so,”  says 
her  companion,  our  ‘jieculiar’  institution,  as  we 
well  call  it,  existed  over  the  whole  world : no- 
thing peculiar  about  it  then.  Just  look  at  it  to- 
uight.  Outside  of  the  South,  of  all  the  civilized 
world  only  Brazil  and  Spain  retain  it.  Brazil ! 
Spain ! And  here,  on  this  continent,  it  was  once 
unrestricted  of  its  whole  area ; "now  it  is  crowd- 
ed down — a thing  abhorred  and  hunted  down  by 
the  world — into  the  South.  ” 

“You  forget  Russia,”  said  Alice. 

“ I beg  your  pardon ; the  Czar  has  already 
decreed  its  extinction.  Serfdom  ceases  in  Rus- 
sia March  T7,  1861,”  replies  her  companion, 
eagerly. 

“And  here  we  are  to-night  watching  against 
an  insurrection  of  slaves  among  us.  That  there 
should  be  slaves  among  us — slaves! — it  strikes 
me  sometimes  so  oddly ! And  the  movement 
which  has  overthrown  slavery  every  where  else, 
under  us  too  this  very  night.  Pshaw ! what  non- 
sense! and  for  a South  Carolinian  too!  What 
I hate  about  it  is  that  those  Yankees  at  the 
North  think  they  are  so  wise,”  said  Alice,  gay- 
ly.  “ But  do  you  think  it  is  to  cease  among  us, 
Mr.  Arthur?” 

“I  certainly  do.  I am  as  certain  of  it  as  I 
am  of  the  existence  of  God,”  he  replies. 

“Yes,  but  how ?” 

“I  have  a sort  of  theory  of  my  own,  Miss 
Alice.  I believe  slavery  is  now  driven  to  bay 
here  at  the  South.  I believe,  too,  that  it  will 
fight  desperately,  perhaps  with  struggles  which 
will  deluge  the*  land  with  blood  and  shake  the 
world — long  after  you  and  I are  dead,  though. 
Of  the  result  I am  as  certain  as  I am  that  every 
wrong  thing  must  go  down  before  God.  No 
use  attempting  to  make  a China  or  a Japan  of 
the  South.  Open  the  gates  must  fly,  down  the 
walls  must  go ; the  Gospel  will  have  free  and  per- 
fect access  to  every  hnman  being  that  breathes. 
Just  see  those  stars,  great  worlds  they  are,  all 
moving  so  unswervingly,  so  musically  upon  their 
paths  beneath  the  hand  of  the  Almighty;  how 
do  they  assure  us  past  doubt  of  the  presence  and 
I»ower  and  love  of  God ! Such  a still  night  ns 
this,  the  jarring  voices  of  men  hushed,  God’s 
great  universe  moving  so  serenely  under  his  lov- 
ing care,  one  feels  content  to  leave  this  little 
star  we  live  in,  too,  in  the  same  hand  that  cares 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  worlds.  I don’t  intend  to 
preach  a sermon,  Miss  Alice,”  added  the  min- 
ister, in  earnest  tones,  lowered,  too;  “but  you 
believe  it  all  as  well  as  I.  Just  think  of  it.  It 
was  on  this  world  alone  of  them  all  that  God 
dwelt  in  person,  living  here,  dying  here  for  its 
inhabitants ; putting  on  then,  and  wearing  for- 
ever henceforth,  the  nature  of  its  race,  God  and 
yet  a man  forever!  With  such  assurance  of  His 
special  interest  in  us,  I am  perfectly  content  to 
leave  this  world  and  all  its  events  in  Ilis  hands. 
And  to  think  that  He  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ; that  he  died  for,  and  wears  the  nature  of, 
and  cares  equally  for,  the  least  human  being 
that  lives ! You  remember  the  trial  we  are  to 
undergo  at  his  bar:  as  ye  did  it,  or  ns  ye  did 
not  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye 
did  it  or  ye  did  not  do  it  unto  me!  When  you 
think  of  that  sublime  Will  moving  us  silently  on 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  gracious  purposes 
toward  every  being  on  earth  made  in  His  im- 
age, how  idle  and  senseless  and  despicable  do 
all  our  stragglings  against  it  seem ! To  acknowl- 
edge and  bow  to  that  Supreme  Will  is  the  act  of 
every  sane  intelligence.  To  acquiesce  in,  to  ex- 
ult in  that  glorious  Will  as  in  that  of  one  s own 
personal  friend  and  father  and  saviour,  seems  to 
me  the  very  essence  of  piety.” 

It  was  not  much  all  this ; it  was  the  low  tone 
in  which  it  was  said,  it  was  the  mood  in  which 
it  was  heard.  It  was  soul  in  communication 
with  soul. 

Both  knew  Low  near  henceforth  they  stood 
to  each  other.  And  well  did  Alice  know  why 
Edward  Arthur  did  not  long  ago,  and  did  not 
to-night,  say  things  of  a nature  more  interesting 
to  them  even  than  all  this.  Being  proud  her- 
self, she  understood  his  pride,  admired  it,  was 
. vexed  at  it  in  the  same  instant. 


“And  you  do  not  have  much  faith,”  said 
Alice,  after  a long  silence,  “in  the  success  of 
any  movement  in  defense  of  slavery,  or  in  l lie 
permanence  of  any  government  based  on  slav- 
cry  ?” 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said  her  com- 
panion, quietly.  “Nor  will  such  a mad  experi- 
ment ever  be  tried.” 

There  was  a long  pause  in  the  conversation. 
How  utterly  had  they  both  forgotten  fat  Aider- 
man  Dr.  Ginnis  and  his  insurrection  ! Both  felt 
like  any  thing  else  rather  than  like  those  sitting 
on  the  crater  of  a volcano  that  night. 

“Yonder  is  a fire  at  last,”  said  Alice,  n.  Mv 
gratified  thereby,  pointing  to  the  reddening  hori- 
zon. 

“Yes,  Miss  Alice,  but  one  kindled  by  no  hu- 
man hand — it  is  the  dawn,”  said  her  companion, 
and  with  any  thing  but  the  emotion  of  them 
that  watch  for  the  morning. 

“ Dear  me,  I never  dreamed  it  was  so  late — I 
mean  so  early !”  exclaimed  Alice,  but  a blush 
followed  th^words. 

“Any  insurrection  yet?”  inquired  her  mo- 
ther at  this  juncture,  wakening  and  rubbing  her 
eyes. 

“Not  a bit,  ma;  and,  oh!  I am  so  disappoint- 
ed,” laughed  Alice;  “and  after  sitting  up  for  it 
all  night,  too — it  is  too  bad !” 

“ Wc  used  to  have  some  ground  for  such  things 
when  wo  had  our  alarms  in  South  Carolina,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowles,  patient  and  forbearing  for  fail- 
ure in  the  present  instance.  “We  must  write 
to  Rutledge  Bowles  about  it,  Alice;  it  will  arouse 
him.” 

In  fact,  there  was  a general  sense  of  disap- 
pointment that  morning  throughout  Somerville, 
a sense  of  having  been  cheated  and  defrauded, 
as  people  yawned  and  stretched  themselves. 
Alderman  Dr.  Ginnis  sank  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  body.  However,  like  all  other 
light  vet  bulky  bodies,  his  depression  on  the  sur- 
face of  things  was  but  for  the  moment ; his  the 
imperishable  property  of  bobbing  up  again  wheu 
wind  and  wave  might  serve. 

“Of  course,  do  you  suppose  they  would  rise 
after  they  found  wc  bad  put  every  body  on  their 
guard?”  chorused  Mayor  and  Couricjlmen. 

As  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  coming  dowfrtlmt  morn- 
ing from  his  peculiarly  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  more  inflexibly  Scotch  than  ever,  he  was 
insolent  even  in  his  triumph,  hard  to  be  endured 
by  people  surly  after  a sleepless  night.  How- 
ever, people  were  used  to  Ferguson. 

“And  who  sat  up  with  you,  Alice?”  said  the 
school-girls  to  her  next  day. 

“My  mother,  of  course.  And,  dear  me,  how 
stupid  it  was ! No  rising  at  last,  either.  I was 
so  disappointed !”  said  Alice. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Josh  Billings  on  Preaching.—1’  I always  ndvi  e short 
sermons,  especially  on  a hot  Sunday.  If  a minbter  Kant 
strike  ile  in  boreing  forty  minutes  lie  huz  either  got  a jmm- 
gimblet  or  else  he  iz  boreing  in  the  rong  place.” 


What  is  every  one  doing  at  the  same  time?— Growing 
older. 


An  editor  in  describing  the  d>  ings  of  a mad  dog,  sayr, 
“lie  bit  the  cow  in  the  tail  which  has  since  died.”  This 
was  very  unfortunate  for  the  tail;  but  we  naturally  feel 
some  iuterest  to  know  what  became  xf  the  cow. 


Why  is  the  Rinderpest  like  a mouse?— Because  the  cat'll 
catch  it. 


“While  belles  their  lovely  graces  spread, 

And  fops  around  them  flutter. 

I’ll  be  content  with  Aunie  Bread, 

And  won’t  have  any  but  her." 

“ Beware  t”  said  the  potter  to  the  clay,  and  it  Lecame 
t care! 


Taking  Liberties  with  the  Text — A new  and  fright- 
fully literal  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  hem 
printed,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  has  been  styled  “ J bn 
the  Dipper.”  Another  specimen  is,  “Neither  do  men  light 
a lamp  and  put  it  under  a corn  measure,  but  on  a lamp- 
stand,  and  it  giveth  light  to  all  who  are  in  the  family.” 
This  new  version,  the  Springfield  Jtepublican  suggests, 
might  suit  that  lUBtic  minister  who,  in  a hot  controversy 
against  immersion,  took  for  his  text,  “ Be  not  carried  away 
with  divers.” 


A bachelor’s  reply  to  a young  lady,  who  rather  siguifl- 
cautly  sent  him,  as  a present,  sonle  wormwood : 

“I'm  glad  your  Rift  is  not  a-Miss, 

Much  worse  might  me  befall ; 

The  wormwood’s  bad  alone;  but  worse 
The  wormwood  and  the  gal(l)." 

When  does  a baker’s  wife  become  one  of  the  fixture*  of 
his  shop?— When  she  is  a little-loviu’  (a  little  oven). 


“Mv  Lite  is  Inscbet)."— In  a storm  at  sea,  when  the 
sailors  wi  re  nil  at  prayers,  expecting  every  moment  to  go 
to  the  bottom,  a passenger  appeared  quite  unconcerned. 
The  captain  asked  him  how  he  could  be  so  much  at  his 
ease  in  this  awful  situation?  “ Sir,"  said  the  passenger, 
“ my  life  is  insured !” 

W'hy  is  nn  adhesive  envelope  like  a boy  who  doesn’t 
know  his  lesson?— Because  it  is  licked  and  turned  down. 


Rabelais,  the  facetious  divine,  laid  a wager  that  he 
would  make  a declaration  of  love  in  the  pulpit ; according- 
ly he  took  these  words  for  his  text,  from  the  Canticles: 
“ It  i3  for  you,  woman,  that  I die." 


Important  to  Farmers. -Feed  your  chickens  well,  and 
large  crops  will  be  the  certain  result. 

Those  who  are  very  difficult  in  choosing  a wife  seem  as 
if  they  would  take  none  of  Nature’s  ready  made  works, 
but  want  a woman  manufactured  particularly  to  their 
order. 

What  is  the  most  indigestible  supper  you  can  eat?— To 
bolt  the  street-door  the  last  thing  before  you  go  to  lied. 


Only  a Variation Some  one  having  lavishly  inuded 

Longfellow’s  aphorism,  “Suffer  and  be  strong,"  a matter- 
of-fact  man  observed  that  it  wns  merely  a variation  of  the 
old  English  adage,  "Grin  and  bear  it." 


TWO  NEGATIVES  MAKE  AN  AFFIRMATIVE. 


When  Julia  was  asked  if  to  church  she  would^go, 

The  fair  one  replied  to  me,  “N<s  Richard,  no’." 

At,  her  meaning  I ventured  a pretty  good  guess, 

For  from  “ Murray"  I learned  no  and  mo  stood  for  yet. 

•brimstone  and  wood— a good 
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ENGLAND. 


VIPER,  2. 

Double-Screw  Iron  Gun- Boat.  737  Tons  ; 167  Horse-power ; 
Length  160  ft. ; Beam  32  ft.  ; Armor  -VX  in. ; Backing  10  in. ; 
Armament  (probable),  2 7-in.  guns ; Building  at  Poplar. 


VIXEN,  2. 

Double  Screw  Iron  and  Wood  Gun-Boat.  754  Tons;  1 
Horse-power ; Length  160  ft. ; Beam  32  ft. ; Armor  in 
Backing  10  in. ; Armament,  2 7-in.  guns. 


WARRIOR,  40. 

Iron  Ship.  6109  Tons;  1250  Horse-power;  Length  380 
ft.,  Length  over  all  420  ft. ; Beam  58  ft. ; Armor  in. ; 
Backing  18  in. ; Armed  with  68-prs.  and  100-pr.  Armstrongs. 


WATER  WITCH,  2. 

Hydraulic  Iron-cased  Gun  Vessel.  778  Tons ; 167  Horse- 
power; Length  162ft.;  Beam  32  ft.;  Armor 4)^  in.;  Back- 
, _ ing  10  in. ; Building  at  Blackwall;  probable  armament  2 7-in. 


WYVERN,  4. 

Iron-cased  Cupola  Ship.  1857  Tons;  350  Horse-power; 
Length  220  ft. ; Beam  42  ft. ; Armor  4J£  and  8 in. ; Backing 
9 in. ; Carries  4 300-prs.  in  revolving  turrets ; Fitted  with 
tripod  masts  on  Captain  Coles’s  principle. 


ZEALOUS,  20. 

Iron-cased  Ship.  3716  Tons;  800  Horse-power;  Length 
252  ft. ; Beam  59  ft. ; Armor  4)£  in. ; Wood  ship  side  30)£ 
in. ; Armament,  npper-deck  4 Armstrong  110-prs.,  main- 
deck  8 smooth-bore  94-prs.  and  8 rifled  shunt  100-prs. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ERNST  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOEFFER. 

By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

I purpose  relating  the  story  of  Ernst  Christian 
Schoeffer.  In  order  to  do  this  circumstantially,  I 
will  begin  by  stating  that  he  was  the  only  child  of 
Dorothea  and  Wolfgang  Schoeffer,  of  Ulm,  and  was 
born  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a house  on  the  Graben, 
just  thirty-one  years  since. 

Wolfgang  Schoeffer  belonged  to  a somewhat  bet- 
ter class  than  the  majority  of  his  neighbors.  He 
was  poor,  but  not  abjectly  poor : and  he  had  seen 
better  days.  He  was  a second-hand  bookseller  by 
trade,  and  had  begun  life  with  some  show  of  pros- 
perity. He  inherited  his  father’s  business  and 
stock ; and  his  wife— a pretty  Bavarian  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  in  love  while  traveling  to  and  fro 
among  the  great  fairs  of  Augsburg,  Munich,  Bam- 
berg, and  Nuremberg — was  reported  to  have  had 
not  only  beauty  but  money.  So  when  he  brought 
home  his  bride  and  opened  a shop  in  the  market- 
place, his  fellow-citizens  looked  upon  him  as  a ris- 
ing man,  and  approved  of  him  accordingly.  Their 
approbation,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of 
long  continuance.  Wolfgang  Schoeffer  had  started 
too  ambitiously,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  became 
a bankrupt.  He  left  his  shop  in  the  market-place 
for  one  of  the  ruinous  little  tenements  on  the  Gra- 
ben ; and  there,  when  the  brief  sunshine  of  their 
career  was  all  past,  and  the  bitterness  of  poverty 
was  yet  new  to  them  both,  Dorothea  Schoeffer  died 
in  giving  birth  to  the  only  child  of  their  marriage. 

From  that  day  the  bookseller  was  a changed  man. 
He  had  borne  his  reverses  with  tolerable  courage, 
but  this  last  blow  told  heavily.  He  seemed  to 
grow  old  all  at  once;  he  avoided  his  former  ac- 
quaintances and  friends ; he  ceased  to  frequent  any 
place  of  public  worship;  ho  became  daily  more 
hent,  more  gray,  more  gloomy,  more  sordid  in  his 
clothing,  and  more  solitary  in  his  ways. 

Put  out  to  nurse  to  the  wife  of  a poor  neighbor  for 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  little  life,  the  child  was 
brought  home  to  his  father’s  house  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  begun  to  prattle ; and  there,  under  the 
care  of  a certain  Frau  Martha,  who  was  very  deaf, 
very  pious,  half  lodger  and  half  servant,  spent  all 
bis  motherless  boyhood. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a more  dismal 
home  for  a young  child  than  bookseller  Schoeff- 
er’s  house  on  the  Graben.  The  floors  were  never 
scrubbed,  the  stairs  were  never  swept,  the  windows 
were  never  cleaned  or  opened  from  year’s-end  to 
y'ear’s-end,  and  it  was  filled  with  musty  books  from 
top  to  bottom.  'I  he  walls  were  lined,  the  floors 
were  cumbered,  the  air  was  stale  with  them.  The 
house  contained  little  else ; nothing  for  comfort, 
nothing  for  grace — not  even  a flower  in  a pot,  or  a 
^ot.r  bird  in  a cage.  Books,  books,  every  where 
i>ooks — yellow,  dusty,  worm-eaten,  and  unfragrant, 
like  bones  in  a charnel-house.  As  for  the  garden, 
it  was  a very  wilderness  of  nettles  and  briers. 

.r-J  this,  however,  would  have  mattered  little  if 
the  l.ov  had  known  the  happiness  of  being  surround- 
e I by  kind  parents  and  teachers,  and  children  of  his 
own  age ; but  none  of  these  blessings  were  his.  His 
nurse,  r ally  fond  of  him  in  her  dull  way,  believed 
her  duties  to  be  all  fulfilled  so  long  as  she  kept  him 
clean  and  quiet,  mended  his  clothes,  cooked  his 
food,  taught  him  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  took  care 
that  he  did  not  drown  himself  in  the  ditch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Graben.  His  father  cared  for  him 
alt  r a morose,  negligent,  fitful  fashion  ; but  as  he 
was  more  frequently  absent  from  home  than  not, 
and  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  traveling  from  city  to 
city,  he  was  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  care  of  his 
child’s  health  to  Frau  Martha  and  his  education  to 
the  government. 

The  painter,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made ; and 
Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer  was  a born  painter.  He 
was  endowed  from  his  cradle  with  the  gift  of  seeing — 
that  precious  gift  that  no  mere  training  can  do  more 
than  develop,  and  without  which  all  the  academies 
that  ever  were  incorporated  can  achieve  nothing 
toward  the  production  of  an  artist.  This  privilege 
is  his  from  very  birth.  He  enjoys  it  even  before  he 
knows  that  he  enjoys  it.  A brighter  heaven  than 
the  lu  aven  of  other  babes  lies  about  him  in  his  in- 
fancy ; and  for  him  alone  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam 
that  “vision  splendid”  which  even  nature’s  own 
poet  lamented  as  he  traveled  on  to  later  life,  never 
“fades  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Ernst  was  a happy  child  despite 
the  squalor  of  his  surroundings;  thus  it  was  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  these  surroundings,  he  came  to 
an  instinctive  sense  of  poetry  and  beauty.  As  he 
grew  older  he  discovered  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
in  his  father’s  books.  A good  third  of  Wolfgang 
Schoeffer’s  stock  consisted  of  Bibles — Bibles  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  in  all  languages,  of  all  dates; 
some  bound  in  wood,  some  in  vellum,  some  in  old 
b;  own  leather ; many  of  them  illustrated  with  quaint 
wood-cuts,  and  some  with  colored  maps  and  tail- 
pieces of  strange  device.  Bibles,  indeed,  were  the 
bookseller’s  specialty ; and  it  was  chiefly  to  buy  and 
sell  scarce  and  curious  copies  that  he  traveled  so 
constantly  from  city  to  city. 

From  these — from  the  “storied  windows”  and 
altar-pieces  of  the  churches  round  about— from  the 
Gothic  fountains  at  the  corners  of  the  streets— above 
all,  from  the  cathedral,  with  its  rich  sculptures  and 
traceries,  and  its  wonderful  tower  like  a filigree  of 
• lil  brown  stone,  the  boy  learned  and  studied  every 
day  of  his  life.  He  passed  that  cathedral  each  time 
■that  he  went  to  his  school,  and  lingered  before  it 
each  time  that  he  returned  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. He  came  to  know  every  stono  of  it  by  heart 
—every  niche  and  saint  and  canopy ; every  tuft  of 
wind-sown  grass  that  waved  aloft  on  buttress  and 
pinnacle.  He  knew  it  in  the  morning  light;  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  shadows  lay  richer  and 
deeper ; in  the  evening,  when  the  eastern  front  was 
golden  with  sunset.  The  rooks  that  I uilt  undis- 
turbed in  the  tower  were  his  familiar  friends.  The 
great  entrance  peopled  with  quaint  processions,  and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  spandrils  of  the  huge  Gothic 
arch  above  the  trlplerdoor-wfiy,-  tilled  jhim  with  a 
perpetual  wonder  and  delight  There  is  (Sod  creat- 


ing the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea ; the  Almighty 
artificer  being  represented  each  time  as  an  old  man 
dressed  in  a flowing  robe  with  a globe  in  his  right 
hand ; the  only  variation  in  each  repetition  being 
that  he  holds  a smooth  globe  for  the  earth,  a curly 
globe  for  the  air,  and  a wavy  globe  for  the  sea. 
Then  comes  the  creation  of  man ; Adam  looking  at 
his  own  shapeless  legs  with  great  astonishment,  as 
well  indeed  he  might.  Then  the  creation  of  Eve, 
the  temptation,  and  the  banishment.  Nothing  in 
medieval  art  more  naive  and  curious  than  these 
bas-reliefs  above  the  principal  entrance  of  Ulm  ca- 
thedral ! Few  travelers  turn  aside  from  the  beaten 
track  to  see  them ; few  artists  study  them ; but 
Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer  learned  all  ftiat  they  had 
to  teach — all.  indeed,  that  the  great  minster  bad  to 
teach  both  within  and  without.  Messages  written 
with  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  upon  iron,  stone, 
wood,  he  hearkened  to  them  all  with  humility  a®l 
reverence.  The  relievo  triptoglyph  over  the  high 
altar,  with  its  Magi  gorgeous  in  gold  and  colors, 
which  in  very  early  childhood  first  fixed  his  won- 
dering eyes ; the  slender,  elaborate  pyx,  like  a mag- 
nified ivory  carving ; the  choir  with  its  quaint, 
delicate,  wonderful  oak  sculptures,  its  clustering 
fruits  and  flowers,’  its  lace-like  canopies,  and  its 
triple  rank  of  heroes,  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian, each  feature  of  whose  unauthentic  faces  he 
knew  by  heart ; the  carved  scutcheons  of  dead  and 
gone  nobles  hung  all  about  the  lower  end  of  the 
nave ; the  monumental  brasses,  memorial  portraits, 
and  medieval  frescoes  scattered  so  lavishly  about 
the  private  chapels  in  the  side  aisles — these  things 
were  his  first  masters  in  art,  and  upon  them  his 
genius  fed  and  strengthened  year  by  year.  It 
showed  itself,  as  the  artist  instinct  generally  does 
show  itself,  in  all  kinds  of  blundering  first  attempts. 
The  boy  tried  his  prentice-hand  upon  every  ma- 
terial that  fell  in  his  way.  He  scrawled  upon  his 
slate  and  in  his  copy-books ; he  dabbled  in  clay ; 
he  daubed  a little  in  coarse  pigments  begged  from  a 
neighboring  house-painter;  he  carved  rude  statu- 
ettes in  common  fire-wood.  These  occupations  kept 
him  quiet  in  holiday  hours,  and  his  father,  when  at 
home,  desired  no  more. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Ernst  Christian’s 
seven  years  of  schooling  were  on  the  point  of  expir- 
ing. He  was  now  fourteen,  and  of  an  age  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a trade.  His  father  intended  him 
for  his  own  business ; but  the  boy  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a painter,  and,  foreseeing  the  struggle 
to  come,  had  also  made  up  his  mind  to  be  first  in 
the  field.  There  was  fierce  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered and  there  were  innumerable  difficulties  to 
be  overcome ; therefore,  he  argued,  the  sooner  the 
opposition  was  combated  and  the  difficulties  were 
faced  the  better.  It  was  characteristic  of  Ernst 
Christian  Schoeffer’s  peculiar  temperament  that  he 
should  have  so  measured  himself  against  these  ob- 
stacles. It  was  especially  characteristic  that  he 
should  have  the  moral  gallantry  to  face  his  fa- 
ther at  once  upon  this  matter  so  vital  to  his  own 
happiness,  and  yet  that  his  heart  should  beat  and 
his  breath  come  short  as  he  went  up  to  that  father’s 
chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  when  his 
school  term  had  expired. 

It  was  about  six  o ’block  on  a bleak  November 
night.  The  stairs  creaked  under  his  feet  as  he  went 
feeling  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and  rehearsing  the 
words  in  which  he  meant  to  begin.  On  the  land- 
ing he  paused,  and  guided  by  a thread  of  light  upon 
the  threshold,  tapped  at  his  father's  door.  No  re- 
ply came.  He  listened— he  heard  a sound  as  of 
something  being  closed  and  locked — he  tapped  again 
— he  thought  he  was  answered— he  went  in. 

His  father,  standing  by  the  table  with  a framed 
oil-painting  lying  before  him  and  a key  in  his  hand, 
turned  upon  the  boy  in  a sudden  paroxysm  of  an- 
ger. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  he  said,  furiously.  “ How 
dare  you  come  in  without  knocking?” 

“I  knocked,  mein  Vater,  but  — Gott!  what  a 
beautiful  picture!” 

It  was  a beautiful  picture.  It  represented  a fair 
delicate-featured  girl  with  down-looking  eyes  and 
pale  golden  hair  woven  into  a profusion  of  soft 
braids,  and  a smile  as  pensive,  as  sweet,  as  sad 
as  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Velo.  The  painter  of 
this  gracious  head  had  done  his  wrork  lovingly  and 
lingeringly.  Though  too  cold  in  color  and  too  hard 
in  effect,  the  ftortrait  was  as  highly  finished  as  a 
miniature,  and  as  patient  in  detail  as  if  it  had  come 
from  the  easel  of  Mending  or  Floris.  It  measured 
about  twelve’inches  square,  and  was  inclosed  in  a 
clumsy  frame  of  plain  black  wood,  the  front  of 
which  w as  glazed,  worked  upon  hinges  like  a little 
door,  and  locked  w’ith  a small  brass  key. 

The  boy  forgot  his  own  purpose,  his  father’s  an- 
ger, and  all  else  at  the  sight  of  this  treasure.  He 
pressed  forward  to  look  upon  it,  but  the  bookseller 
thrust  him  roughly  back. 

“The  picture  is  nothing  to  thee,”  he  said,  hasti- 
ly. “ Get  thee  gone.  Get  down  to  Frau  Martha. 
I am  busy  to-night.” 

“ But,  father — ” 

“ Get  thee  down,  I say.  Go  learn  thy  tasks  for 
to-morrow.” 

“ I have  none.  The  Herr-president  signed  my 
certificate  to-day ; and  he  said,  if  you  wished  to  en- 
ter me  for  another  term—” 

“Another  term,  indeed!”  interrupted  Schoeffer. 
“Who  is  to  pay  for  it?  Let  the  Herr-president 
tell  me  that,  'i  here  is  not  a poorer  man  in  Wur- 
temberg  than  myself.” 

“ He  said — ” 

“ It  is  nothing  to  me  what  he  said.  There  have 
been  times  when  I scarce  knew  where  to  find  food 
and  clothing  for  thee.” 

The  lad  glanced  round  the  squalid  room,  and 
sighed. 

“ I know  it,  father,”  he  replied. 

“ It  is  well  you  do  know  it,”  replied  the  book- 
seller, sharply.  “ You  have  to  earn  your  bread." 

“That  is  what  I came  about,  father.  I wish  to 
be  a painter.” 

The  Herr  Schoeffer  shook  his  head. 

“A  paiuter?”  he  said.  “Pooh!  it  is  an  un- 
healthy trade.  Besides,  I have  not  a groschen 
wherewith  to  apprentiec  thee.  No,  boy;  then 


| must  follow  thy  father’s  calling— a poor  one,  but, 
at  the  worst,  better  than  neighbor  Strauss’s.” 

“ Neighbor  Strauss !”  echoed  the  lad.  “Do  you 
think  I wish  to  be  a house-painter,  like  neighbor 
Strauss  ? No,  no — I mean  to  be  a painter  like  our 
ancestor,  Martin  Schoeffer.” 

His  father  looked  at  him  incredulously. 

“ The  boy  is  mad,”  he  said,  with  a contemptuous 
shrug. 

“ I am  not  mad.  I would  live  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter to  be  a painter.  I would  beg  my  way  to  Rome 
on  foot,  if  you  would  only  let  me  go.” 

“Rome!  What  would  you  do  in  Rome,  pray, 
when  you  had  begged  your  way  there  ?" 

“I  would  go  to  Overbeck’s  studio  and  tell  him 
that  I was  a poor  German  boy  who  loved  art,  and 
wished  to  be  a painter.” 

The  bookseller  struck  the  table  angrily  with  his 
clenched  fist. 

“ Let  me  hear  no  more  of  tills,”  he  said.  “You 
talk  like  a fool.” 

“ But — ” 

‘ 4 Silence ! Not  another  word.  Get  you  down 
6tairs  and  bid  Frau  Martha  make  the  soup  hot  for 
supper.” 

The  boy  obeyed  reluctantly.'  As  he  reached  the 
door  his  father  called  him  back. 

“ Hark  you,  Ernst,”  he  said,  more  gently.  “ This 
portrait  is  not  to  be  talked  about.  You  must  not 
tell  any  one  that  you  have  seen  it.  Do  you  hear  ? 
— not  even  Frau  Martha.” 

•“  Whose  portrait  is  it,  father!” 

The  bookseller  hesitated. 

“You  must  give  your  word  not  to  speak  about 
it,”  he  said,  fixing  a searching  eye  upon  his  son’s 
face. 

“ I will  never  speak  of  it,  father.” 

“You  promise?” 

“ I promise.  But  whose  portrait  is  it?” 

“ Your— your  mother’s.” 

“ My  mother’s ! ” 

The  lad  sprang  forward— would  have  taken  the 
picture  in  his  hand,  but  that  his  father  again  put 
him  back,  and  would  not  let  him  touch  it. 

“You  can  see  it  well  enough  where  it  is,”  he 
said,  witli  a frow  n. 

“ Oh  father ! was  my  mother  so  beautiful  ? Were 
her  eyes  so  very  sad  always  ?”  And  the  boy’s  own 
eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears. 

“She  was  very  like  it,"  replied  the  bookseller, 
gloomily.  “ There — you  have  looked  long  enough.” 

“ May  I see  it  again  to-morrow  ?” 

“No,  not  to-morrow — some  day,  perhaps.  Now 
go,  and  remember  your  promise.” 

“I  will  remember  i{,  and  keep  it,”  said  Ernst, 
and  left  the  room. 

He  made  his  way  slowly  down  the  dark  6tairs, 
thinking  over  all  that  hud  been  said. 

“My  mother’s  portrait!” he  muttered  to  himself. 
“To  think  that  he  had  my  mother’s  portrait  hidden 
away  all  these  years !” 

When  he  had  reached  the  bottom  step  *he  sat 
down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  fell  into 
a long  reverie.  His  heart  was  heavy,  and  the  fu- 
ture seemed  to  lie  before  him  all  dark  and  uncer- 
tain, like  a scene  in  a dream. 

At  length  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  resolved  and 
self-reliant  once  more. 

“ I will  be  a painter!”  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud. 
“I  will  be  a painter;  and  I will  paint  as  well 
that  too,  some  day.” 

IL 

Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer  carried  his  point, 
and  became  a painter  after  all.  Not,  however,  with- 
out a long  and  toilsome  battle — a battle  against  his 
father’s  imperious  will;  against  poverty,  prejudice, 
and  obscurity  — a battle  that  lasted  three  whole 
years,  and  cost  the  victor  many  a fall  and  many  a 
bitter  blow  before  ’twas  won.  Still  he  did  win  it. 
He  became  a painter.  He  even  went  to  Rome. 

A drawing  made  in  secret,  and  sent  up  anony- 
mously to  the  Government  School  of  Art  in  Ulm — 
a prize  carried  off,  and  a year’s  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion gained  thereby ; a second  prize  achieved,  and  a 
second  year  gained ; a third,  and  its  results  a gold 
medal  and  a purse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  florins — 
these  were  the  steps  by  which  the  youth  struggled 
on  to  the  fulfillmentof  his  hopes. 

His  father  stormed,  railed,* argued,  and  finally 
yielded  a sullen  acquiescence. 

That  purse  came  as  if  dropped  direct  from  heaven. 
Every  florin  in  it  was  stamped  for  him  with  the  magic 
name  of  Rome.  Those  two  hundred  and  fifty  coins 
represented  in  his  eyes  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
opportunity.  They  opened  the  gates  of  knowledge 
to  his  eager  footsteps.  They  were  his  passport  to 
the  tomb  of  Kaftaelle. 

Ernst  Christian  would  not  have  spent  a fraction 
of  that  prize  in  Ulm  for  all  the  temptations  that  as- 
sailed Saint  Anthony.  He  regarded  it  as  a sacred 
deposit — (it  was  worth  about  twenty-two  pounds  of 
English  money  !) — and  having  paid  in  two  hundred 
of  his  florins  at  Herr  Schliermacker’s  bank  to  be 
transmitted  to  Rome,  he  took  fifty  for  his  traveling 
expenses,  and  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City  with  a 
light  heart  and  a still  lighter  knapsack. 

He  did  not  literally  make  Iris  way  from  Ulm  to 
Rome  on  foot.  It  would  have  cost  him  more  than 
his  fifty  florins  for  food  and  lodging  by  the  way  if 
he  had  done  so ; but  he  traveled  by  the  fourth  class 
as  far  as  any  German  railway  would  carry  him; 
and  he  Walked  through  Switzerland,  and  over  the 
Alps;  and  what  with  a lift  in  a peasant’s  cart  now 
and  then,  or  a cheap  fare  by  rail  or  diligence,  ho 
found  himself  one  evening,  just  at  sunset,  before 
the  gates  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  with  only  a few 
pence  left  in  his  pocket,  and  the  likeness  of  a pair 
of  boots  on  his  feet. 

Howlie  lived  in  Romo  for  the  next  five  years— 
how,  indeed,  half  the  poor  students  live  whom  one 
meets  in  every  gallery  and  every  church— was,  even 
to  himself,  a marvel  and  a mystery.  Thus,  from 
term  to  term,  from  year  to  year,  winning  now  a 
medal,  now  a scholarship,  now  a small  sum  of  mon- 
ey, he  made  his  way  an  inch  at  a time,  and  strug- 
gled at  last  into  the  foremost  rank  of  6tudent  life  in 
Rome.  Then,  just  as  his  fifth  year  was  drawing  to 
a close  and  he  was  looking  forward  with  something 
more  than  hope  to  the  chances  of  achieving  an 
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honorary  rank  to  the  Accadeinia,  he  was  summoned 
home  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father. 

There  was  not  an  hourtolose.  The  elder  Schoef- 
fer had  been  smitten  down  by  paralysis  while  travel- 
ing back  from  the  great  book-fair  at  Leipsic,  and 
had  continued  slowly  sinking  ever  since.  His  one 
prayer  was  that  he  might  see  his  son  once  more  be- 
fore he  died. 

A poor  man  can  not  travel  fast.  His  nearest  and 
dearest  may  lie  dying  a thousand  miles  away ; yet 
the  slowest  train  and  the  cheapest  carriage  must 
bear  him  to  them.  Our  poor  young  painter  had  al- 
most to  beg  his  way  to  Ulm.  How  his  prayers,  his 
hopes,  his  fears  outstripped  his  weary  feet — how  his 
heart  seemed  to  go  on  before  him  all  the  way — how 
he  sickened  at  each  delay,  and  counted  the  miles, 
the  days,  the  hours,  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
only  parent  whom  he  had  ever  known,  were  tortures 
which  only  he  who  had  experienced  them  could 
adequately  describe. 

At  length,  after  nearly  three  weeks  of  painful 
journeying,  he  found  himself  once  again  traversing 
the  blank  expanse  of  country  by  which  Ulm  is  ap- 
proached from  the  side  of  Switzerland.  Plodding 
on  foot  along  a dusty  road  that  seemed  as  if  geomet- 
rically produced  in  one  never-ending  line,  the  young 
jnan  toiled  through  this  dreary  landscape  well-nigh 
from  dawn  to  sunset  before  the  distant  batteries, 
forts,  and  earth-works  of  Ulm  became  visible  to  his 
eager  eyes.  From  that  moment  his  fatigue  was  for- 
gotten. He  pressed  forward  as  if  he  had  hut  first 
set  out  upon  the  long  day’s  march,  and  entered  the 
gates  of  his  native  city  about  an  hour  after  dusk. 

For  several  days  past  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  too  late  had  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He 
had  repeatedly  told  himself  that  all  would  be  over 
— that  he  should  never  hear  his  father’s  voice  nor 
see  his  father’s  face  again ; but  even  those  who  aro 
best  prepared  for  the  worst  are  never  so  fortified 
against  it  as  not  to  feci  the  shock.  Death  is  a sur- 
prise— a mournful,  terrible  surprise— whenever  it 
comes ; even  though  we  may  be  sitting  by  the  bed- 
side waiting  for  it,  watching  for  it,  dreading  it  as 
each  breatli  leaves  the  lips  we  love.  This  poor 
student  had,  as  he  thought,  prepared  himself  man- 
fully ; and  yet  when  he  came  to  the  old  house  on 
the  Graben,  saw  no  light  in  any  window,  heard  the 
echo  of  his  repeated  knocking  reverberate  desolately 
through  the  empty  floors,  and  was  presently  warned 
off  by  a voice  from  an  upper  chamber  of  some  neigh- 
bor’s house,  wilhthe  information  that  Master  Schoef- 
fer was  dead,  and  if  any  one  wanted  particulars  ho 
must  go  to  the  Polizei,  he  felt  as  if  he  could' hardly 
believe  in  the  reality  of  his  misfortune. 

It  was  a hard  blow.  Although  the  bookseller 
had  been  so  often  absent  from  bis  home,  although 
as  a father  he  had  been  undemonstrative,  careless, 
gloomy,  and  irritable,  still,  in  his  own  strange  way, 
he  bad  loved  his  son,  and  the  young  painter  felt  his 
loss  bitterly.  All  wear}'  as  he  was,  he  sat  down  on 
the  desolate  threshold  of  what  had  once  bi  en  home, 
and  wept  in  the  darkness  as  if  his  heart  were  break- 
ing. 

Perhaps  he  had  scarcely  known  till  then  that  he 
loved  his  father  so  well. 

He  slept  that  night  at  a little  Gasthof  down  by 
the  Danube,  and  went  next  morning  to  the  Polizei 
to  lay  claim  to  Wolfgang  Schoeffer’s  effects.  The 
news  which  there  awaited  him  was  both  startling 
and  painful.  Ilis  father,  always  a poor  man,  had 
been  brought  home,  after  his  seizure,  by  easy  stages, 
and  wbat  with  *he  heavy  expenses  attending  his 
journey,  the  costof  medical  attendance,  and  the  out- 
lay incurred  at  his  funeral,  the  bookseller  l tad  died 
in  debt,  and  the  whole  of  his  possessions  bad  been 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Chief  aiming 
these,  it  seems,  was  Herr  Schliermacher,  the  banker 
and  money-lender  in  the  Anlage.  Applied  to  by 
Frau  Martha  when  her  master  lay  ill,  he  had  ad- 
vanced a certain  loan  upon  the  bookseller’s  stock, 
and  when  all  was  over  laid  per  mptory  claim  to  his 
money.  A valuation  having  then  been  t ken,  the 
stock  and  household  goods  were  sold,  and  the  mon- 
ey-lender, doctor,  and  undertaker  took  what  they 
could  get,  which,  after  all,  fell  below  the  nmount 
of  their  several  claims.  So  poor  Ernst  Christian 
Schoeffer  found  himself  homeless  and  penniless  in 
the  streets  of  his  native  city. 

At  length,  when  the  first  burst  of  anguish  was 
past,  the  young  man  turned  his  face  toward  the  An- 
lage,  and  presented  himself  at  Herr  Schliermacht  r s 
office. 

The  banker,  a small,  plump,  pleasant -looking 
Jew,  with  a shining  bald  head,  and  a pair  of  brill- 
iant black  eyes,  received  him  civilly  enough,  and 
ushered  him  into  his  private  room.  The  painter  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  come  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  sale. 

Herr  Schliermacher  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head  significant- 
ly, and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

“The  particulars,  Herr  Schoeffer,”  he  replied, 
“are  told  in  a dozen  words.  I advanced  ceriain 
moneys  upon  your  father’s  goods,  three  hundred 
florins  in  all;  our  excellent  friend  the  Herr  Doctor 
Philipart  furnished  him  with  medicines  and  attend- 
ance to  the  amount  of  fifty  florins ; his  funeral  ex- 
penses came  to  one  hundred  florins.  There  was 
also  a half-year’s  rent  owing  for  the  house  on  the 
Graben,  besides  a few  trifling  bills  for  smaller  items, 
making  about  thirty  florins  more.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  liabilities  fell  little  short  of  five  hundred 
florins,  and  the  effects  realized  just  three  hundred 
and  forty-five.  Not  a kreutzer  more  or  less.  Here 
are  the  accounts.  You  can  examine  them  at  your 
convenience.” 

The  young  man’s  hand  closed  convulsively  upon 
the  papers. 

“Then  my  father’s  creditors  arc  losers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  florins.”  he  said, 
in  a troubled  voice. 

“Just  so.” 

“I  pledge  myself  to  repay  them.  I will  work 
day  and  night  to  do  this.” 

The  Jew  nodded  pleasantly. 

“ We  expected  no  less  from  yon,  Herr  Schoeffer," 
he  said. 

“ Ahd  I utay  tokerthaso  accounts  to  look  through 
at— ” -H<j  W*  gdlig’to'TiAy  at  home,”  but  reraom- 
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bering  that  he  had  now  no  home,  checked  himself, 
and  substituted  “at  my  leisure.” 

“ By  all  means.” 

He  rose— he  hesitated— he  had  evidently  some- 
thing still  to  say. 

“There  is  one  very  precious  and  sacred  relic,”  he 
faltered,  “which  I would  give  much  to  possess.” 

“ If  it  be  any  thing  which  I can  assist  you  to  re- 
cover I shall  be  happy  to  do  so,”  replied  the  banker, 
politely. 

“ It  is  my  mother’s  portrait.” 

“ Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  it?” 

The  painter,  with  visible  emotion,  described  the 
picture  minutely.  The  banker  listened,  looked 
. down,  coughed  dubiously,  and  rubbed  his  little  fat 
hands  slowly  over  and  over. 

“ Dear  me !”  he  said,  “ is  that  a portrait  of  your 
mother  ? How  handsome  she  must  have  been !” 

“Then  you  recognize  it?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And  can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  it?" 

The  voung  man’s  question  came  with  hot  eager- 
ness : the  Jew’s  reply  with  cool  composure. 

“ Why,  yes— no  one  better.  That  picture  is  in 
my  own  possession.” 

“ In  yours !” 

The  tone,  the  look  of  entreaty,  were  alike  unmis- 
takable; but  Herr  Schliermacher  met  both  with 
the  civilest  imperturbability  imaginable. 

“Exactly  so,”  he  replied.  “It  is  a charming 
little  thing,  and  I really  value  it.” 

“But  HerrSchliermacher — my  good  Herr  Schlier- 
macher, you  do  not  value  it  as  I do!” 

“ I value  it  too  well  to  part  from  it,”  said  the 
banker. 

“Herr  Schliermacher,  I would  serve  you  for 
seven  years  to  earn  back  my  mother’s  portrait.” 

Herr  Schliermacher  shook  his  shiny  head. 

“ I regret  to  refuse  you,”  he  said ; “but  it  is  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  grant  your  request.  I like  the 
picture — my  daughter  has  taken  quite  a fancy  for 
it — and  I have  been  too  heavy  a loser  in  this  mat- 
ter already.” 

“It  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  my  poor 
father’s  debt  put  together !”  cried  the  young  naan, 
impetuously. 

“ Not  as  a work  of  art.  If  it  were  I should  not 
feel  justified  in  keeping  it.” 

“ What  would  you  do  with  it?” 

“ Sell  it,  of  course,  my  good  Sir ; and  when  I had 
repaid  myself  from  the  proceeds,  refund  the  surplus 
to  yourself.” 

The  painter  turned  pale. 

“ For  God’s  sake  don’t  do  that !”  he  said,  quickly. 

“ I do  not  mean  to  do  it.  I mean  to  keep  it.” 

The  Herr  Schliermacher  uttered  these  last  words 
in  a tone  that  rendered  further  discussion  impossi- 
ble, and  the  young  man  reluctantly  took  his  de- 
parture. 

He  came  back,  however,  the  next  day  at  the 
same  hour. 

“ Herr  Schliermacher,”  he  said,  “ I have  come  to 
ask  what  price  you  set  on  my  mother’s  portrait.” 

“ I set  no  price  upon  it,  Herr  Schoeffer.  I do  not 
mean  to  sell  it.” 

“But  you  would  not — you  could  not — refuse  to 
sell  it  if  I could  afford  to  pay  for  it !” 

“ If  I understood  you  rightly  when  yon  did  me 
the  favor  to  call  upon  me  yesterday,”  said  the  bank- 
er, very  stiffly,  “you  are  not  even  in  a position  to 
pay  off  the  residue  of  your  father’s  liabilities.” 

“That  is  true;  but — ” 

“Excuse  me,  Herr  Schoeffer.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  enter  on  this  topic  when  you  come  to  me 
with  your  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  florins  in  your 
hand.  I wish  you  a good-morning.” 

Again  the  painter  turned  away  disheartened ; but 
again  the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  returned 
to  the  charge. 

“Herr  Schliermacher,”  he  began,  “will  you  let 
me  earn  that  portrait?  Will  you  take  me  into  your 
office  ? Will  you  receive  me  as  one  of  your  clerks  ? 
I write  a good  fair  hand,  and  I am  a tolerable  ac- 
countant. If  you  will  agree  to  this,  I will  work 
for  you  without  salary  till  I have  earned  the  picture 
back  at  whatever  price  you  choose  to  set  upon  it.” 

The  banker  laughed  outright. 

“My  dear  Herr  Schoeffer,”  he  said,  “gentlemen 
in  your  profession  are  the  very  worst  stuff  in  the 
world  to  cut  bankers’  clerks  from!  No,  I thank 
you.  No  aesthetic  accountants  for  me.  Besides, 
if  you  worked  without  pay,  how  would  you  live  ?” 

“I  would  rise  at  dawn  in  summer,  and  work  by 
lamplight  in  winter,  and  so  earn  a few  florins  a 
week.  I can  live  on  dry  bread ; I have  done  so  be- 
fore now.” 

“You  are  a most  energetic  young  man,”  said 
Ilcrr  Schliermacher;  “and  you  deserve  to  succeed 
in  life.  What  a pity  you  were  not  brought  up  to 
business !— you  would  have  made  a fortune.” 

“ I do  not  want  a fortune.  I only  want  my  mo- 
ther's portrait.” 

The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Will  you  try  me  for  a week,  Herr  Schlier- 
macher?” • 

“Not  for  a day.  Your  proposal,  Herr  Schoeffer, 
is  wholly  impracticable.” 

For  the  third  time  the  poor  painter  went  his  way 
sorrowing.  He  desired  the  picture  passionately, 
and  each  fresh  rebuff  only  quickened  his  intense 
longing  for  it.  He  remembered  how  his  father  had 
treasured  it,  and  he  also  remembered  how  it  was  the 
only  earthly  record  of  a mother  whom  he  had  nev- 
er b~en  so  blest  as  to  know. 

The  next  day  he  was  back  again  at  the  money- 
1. aider’s  office  with  a freSli  si  heme. 

“ Eor  the  fourth  time,”  he  said,  “I  come  to  ap- 
peal to  you.  If  you  have  the  heart  of  a man  you 
will  not  refuse  what  I am  now  about  to  ask  from 
you.” 

The  banker  tapped  impatiently  upon  his  desk. 

“ Iks  brief,  if  you  please,  Herr  Schoeffer,”  he  re- 

"d.  “ My  time  is  valuable,  and  I w arn  you  that 

- tlie  last  occasion  on  which  I can  listen  to  you.” 
This,  then,  is  what  I have  to  propose.  Give 
tnree  years  in  which  to  earn  the  one  liundr  d 
and  fifty-five  florins,  and  promise  me  that  vou  will 
neither  ‘—*rv  L — ■J_:  ■*" 
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The  banker  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  taking  this  request  into  consideration. 

“Good  Heavens!”  excluimed  Ernst,  impatiently, 
“is  it  possible  that  you  hesitate?  Do  I ask  any 
thing  unfair — any  thing  unreasonable  ? Think,  Sir 
—think  if  it  were  your  own  mother’s  portrait— a 
mother  who  had  given  her  own  life  for  yours — ” 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  turned  aside  to  conceal 
his  trouble. 

Herr  Schliermacher  looked  grave. 

“ I hesitate,”  he  rejoined,  “ because  it  has  c | 
curred  to  me  that  there  may  possibly  be  some  other 
way.  Do  you  paint  portraits,  Herr  Schoeffer  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do ! May  I paint  yours  ? Oh,  my 
dear,  excellent,  amiable  Herr  Schliermacher,  let  tr 
paint  your  portrait !” 

The  Herr  Schliermacher  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head. 

“Not  mine,”  he  said.  “I  would  not  give  a 
kreutzer  for  my  own  portrait;  but  my  daughter—” 

“I  will  paint  her  for  you  in  any  style  you  please. 
Only  tell  me  what  you  wish  done,  and  I will  do  it." 

The  banker  was  excessively'  amused. 

“ I must  speak  to  Salome  first,”  he  replied.  ‘ 4 Call 
upon  me  to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  and  I will  tell 
you  more  about  it.” 

He  returned  the  following  day,  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  to  his  supreme  joy  the  banker  informed  him 
that  his  daughter  was  willing  to  sit,  and  that  he 
might  begin  on  the  morrow. 

“As  for  terms,”  said  he,  “we  will  make  it  pic- 
ture for  picture.  You  shall  paint  myr  daughter’s 
portrait,  and  when  it  is  done  you  shall  receive  yrour 
mother’s  in  exchange.  Will  that  content  you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And  you  will  not  object  to  paint  my  Salome  on 
a somewhat  larger  scale?” 

“ You  shall  have  her  at  full-length,  life-size,  after 
"the  manner  of  Vandyck." 

And  Herr  Schliermacher  was  well  satisfied,  know- 
ing that  he  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

in. 

Poor  Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer ! it  was  his  des- 
tiny. He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Salome 
Schliermacher.  She  was  very'  lovely — lovely  with 
the  dazzling  oriental  loveliness  of  Rebecca — of  Ra- 
chel— of  Mariamne.  He  had  not  seen  a woman  in 
Italy  to  compare  with  her.  Her  skin  was  of  that 
soft,  rich,  tender  brown  which  so  enchants  us  in  the 
Madonna  della  Seggiola.  Her  eyes  were  as  brill- 
iant and  bewitching  as  those  of  the  Fornarina  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Her  smile  was  stolen  from 
Leonardo’s  portrait  of  Joanna  of  Naples.  Her 
hands,  long,  white,  slender,  were  Yandyck’s.  Her 
gestures,  her  attitudes,  were  Titian’s.  The  young 
painter,  to  the  destruction  of  his  peace,  beheld  in 
her  the  rare  and  perfect  epitome  of  all  that  he  had 
admired  in  art  and  despaired  of  in  nature.  And 
Salome  Schliermacher  was  as  charming  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and  as  capricious  as  either.  It  seemed 
to  be  her  delight  to  enchant,  to  torment,  to  bewilder 
her  unfortunate  victim.  To-day  she  would  be  all 
mirth,  to-morrow  all  gravity ; to-day  all  affability, 
to-morrow  all  reserve.  Sometimes  she  would  talk 
of  poetry,  of  music,  of  art,  and  talk  of  them,  too, 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  At  other  times 
she  would  prattle  of  none  but  the  most  childish  mat- 
ters, and  pout  at  a serious  word. 

Then  she  was  the  most  tiresome  of  sitters.  She 
changed  her  mind  about  the  dress  in  which  she 
would  be  painted,  about  the  attitude,  the  back- 
ground, the  accessories,  fifty  times,  at  least,  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  She  would  be  taken  in 
her  ordinary  dress;  she  would  be  taken  in  her 
riding-habit;  she  would  be  taken  as  Jessica  with 
the  casket;  as  Ruth  with  the  corn-sheaf  on  her 
head— there  was  no  end  to  her  caprices,  and  there 
promised  to  be  no  end  to  the  picture. 

And  all  this  time  the  infatuated  young  painter 
thought  each  new  dress  and  attitude  more  becom- 
ing than  the  last,  and,  Penelope-like,  spent  as  much 
time  in  undoing  his  work  as  in  doing  it. 

“When  it  is  once  finished,”  thought  he,  “ 
will  be  over.  I shall  no  longer  hear  the  daily 
music  of  her  voice ; I shall  not  dare  to  intrude  upon 
her  privacy ; I shall  be  as  much  parted  from  her 
as  if  we  lived  in  two  separate  hemispheres.  What 
better,  then,  can  I desire  than  that  the  picture  may 
stay  in  progress  forever  ?” 

He  was  ready,  in  fact,  to  spend  liis  life  upon  it ; 
and  I am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  the 
beautiful  Salome  was  not  quite  as  well  disposed  to 
prolong  the  task  as  himself. 

Meanwhile  Ernst  Christian  was  living  within  an 
inch  of  starvation.  Having  once  been  a pupil  in 
the  local  school  of  art,  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
his  painting  materials  upon  credit;  but  ho  found  it 
far  more  difficult  to  get  food  and  lodging  on  the 
same  terms.  There  were  days  when  he  wanted 
bread.  There  were  nights  when  he  knew  not 
where  to  lay  his  Iffead.  His  clothes  were  worn  so 
threadbare  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  them. 
Let  those  who  have  read  the  lives  of  Savage,  of 
Chatterton,  of  Heyne,  supply  the  painful  details  of 
starvation. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  all  things  mortal,  and 
despite  alterations  and  delays  innumerable,  the  por- 
trait of  Salome  Schliermacher  at  length  approached 
completion.  There  could  be  no  question  of  the  art- 
ist’s perfect  success.  He  had  been  painting  with 
his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  hand,  and  the  result 
was  a portrait  of  such  force,  such  delicacy,  such 
complete  and  life-like  portraiture,  as  would  have 
made  the  fame  and  fortune  of  a painter  in  any'  city 
less  hopelessly  stagnant  than  Ulm.  The  beautiful 
Jewess,  holding  a fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  in  her 
hand,  and  dressed  in  a rich  robe  of  white  satin  bro- 
caded with  gold,  seemed  almost  to  be  stepping  from 
the  frame.  The  smile  flickered’on  her  lips;  the 
fixture  of  her  eye  had  motion  in  it.  It  was  a por- 
trait that  Paolo  Veronese  might  have  designed  and 
Rubens  painted. 

“ Herr  Schoeffer,”  said  the  banker,  when  he  came 
in  one  morning  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  work, 
“I  am  so  w<  11  con'ent — nay',  so  much  more  than 
content— that  1 will  not  keep  you  longer  without 
your  mother’s  picture.  You  can  take  it  home  with 
you,  if  you  choose,  to-day.” 

Ernst  was  os  grateful  as  if  he  had  not  already 


earned  it  ten  times  over.  He  grasped  the  banker’s 
hand ; he  thanked  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; and 
he  went  home  to  his  garret  that  afternoon  happier 
than  a king. 

The  dear,  dear  portrait  ! The  portrait  that  he 
had  first  seen  in  his  father’s  chamber  that  memora- 
ble night,  now  more  than  eight  y'ears  ago,  when  he 
first  announced  his  desire  to  become  a painter ! It 
was  not  in  the  least  faded  or  changed.  The  eyes 
had  the  same  sad  sweetness  as  of  old.  The  pale 
golden  braids  shone  with  an  undiminished  Justre. 

He  set  it  up  before  him  on  the  table  and  sat  down 
to  eat  his  evening  meal  before  it.  It  seemed  to  light 
the  sordid  attic  like  a glory'.  It  gave  quite  a de- 
licious flavor  to  his  lump  of  stale  bread  and  his 
slice  of  melon.  It  turned  the  water  in  his  pitcher 
into  wine.  Thus  munching  and  meditating,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  all  the  time  upon  his  newly'-recovered 
treasure,  he  observed  that  the  canvas  seemed  to 
have  warped  away  from  the  stretcher  at  one  cor- 
ner, find  that  the  picture  bulged  in  the  middle,  as 
old  pictures  are  sometimes  apt  to  do.  He  had  long 
since  resolved  to  carve  an  exquisite  frame  for  it 
some  day' ; now  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  paint- 
ing would  be  improved  by  what  is  technically'  called 
“ backing.  ” That  is  to  say,  by  being  relieved  from 
tension,  and  pasted  down  upon  a freshly-strained 
canvas. 

“It  would  preserve  as  well  as  improve  it,”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  swept  the  crumbs  from 
the  table.  “ I will  do  it  at  once,  and  give  it  a coat 
of  varnish  at  the  same  time.” 

And  with  this  he  drew  the  picture  toward  him 
and  proceeded  to  break  open  the  front  of  the  frame 
with  his  knife.  The  little  brass  key  had  doubtless 
been  lost  long  since;  at  all  events  Herr  Schlier- 
macher had  not  given  it  to  him.  So  he  forced  the 
case  off  at  the  hinges  and  proceeded  to  remove  the 
picture.  It  was  held  in  its  „w  by  two  little 
brass  buttons  green  with  vtrtlqjris,  and  came  out 
when  these  were  turned  quite  easily. 

Then  he  saw  what  it  was  that  had  bulged  the 
surface  of  the  canvas.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that  it 
had  warped  away  from  the  frame ! It  was  crammed 
— literally  crammed — between  the  canvas  and  the 
back  of  the  old  wooden  case  with  scraps  of  dusty' 
paper. 

Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer  felt  quite  indignant  with 
the  perpetrator  of  this  unnecessary'  mischief. 

“The  Goth!”  he  muttered.  “This  must  have 
been  done  in  Bavaria.  I don’t  believe  there  is  a 
frame-maker  in  Ulm  who  would  have  been  so  igno- 
rant of  his  business.” 

He  laid  the  picture  tenderly'  aside,  and  shook  out 
the  contents  of  the  empty  frame.  As  he  did  so  he 
suddenly  changed  color,  and  began  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

“Gracious  Providence!”  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
“what  is  this?” 

It  was  a little  bit  of  yellowish  paper  that  had 
rolled  over  toward  him  from  the  rest  of  the  heap — 
a dirty,  oblong,  yellowish  scrap,  filled  in  w ith  sev- 
eral lines  of  close  printing  in  the  middle,  and  adorned 
at  each  corner  with  a little  engraved  medallion.  He 
took  it  up — he  laid  it  dpwn — ho  snatched  itup  again. 
Then  he  plunged  his  hands  wildly  into  the  midst  of 
the  heap,  and  took  up  first  one  little  crumpled  scrap, 
then  another,  then  another;  then  drew  the  whole 
heap  toward  him,  and  examined  it  with  a strange, 
frantic,  feverish  avidity  that  was  almost  terrible  in 
its  intensity. 

Every  one  of  those  papers  lying  piled  before  him 
on  the  table  was  a bank-note.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  them — hundreds  and  hundreds:  many  en- 
dorsed with  his  father’s  own  writing;  some  Aus- 
trian, some  Prussian,  some  Bavarian,  some  French, 
some  English.  And  they’  were  as  various  in  their 
value  as  in  their  nationality.  They  represented 
sums  ranging  from  one  thaler  to  five  hundred,  from 
a huudred  francs  to  a thousand,  from  five  pounds  to 
fifty. 

The  half-starved  heir  to  all  this  wealth  felt  at 
first  as  if  he  must  go  mad  with  joy'.  He  laughed— 
he  cried — he  shouted  scraps  of  songs.  At  length, 
to  sober  himself,  he  plunged  his  head  into  a tubful 
of  cold  water,  and  then  sat  down  to  add  up  his 
money.  • 

It  was  a complicated  task.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  he  had  to 
translate  the  language  of  each  currency  into  florins; 
and  this  was  a feat  almost  bey'ond  his  knowledge. 
Morning  at  length  surprised  him  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  riches,  his  head  resting  on  the  tabic,  the  pen 
fallen  from  his  band,  and  the  sum  total  still  un- 
written. 

Wolfgang  Schoeffer,  the  bankrupt  bookseller, 
the  poverty-stricken  inhabitant  of  the  old  house  on 
the  Graben,  had  just  been  a miser  after  all.  No- 
thing, when  one  came  to  think  of  it,  was  easier 
than  for  him  to  accumulate  wealth  while  seeming 
abjectly’  poor.  His  special  branch  of  trade,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  sale  of  old  Bibles,  and  there 
are  certain  very  rare  and  curious  old  Bibles — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Coverdale  Bible  of  1535,  with 
wood-cuts  by  Hans  Sebald  Behani — which  are,  when 
perfect,  of  almost  incredible  value.  It  came  out 
on  inquiry  that  the  painter’s  father  was  believed  to 
have  known  more  of  this  branch  of  bibliography 
than  any  German  of  his  time ; that  for  the  last  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  he  had  been  known  to  all  the 
principal  collectors  and  booksellers  of  the  Conti- 
nent ; that  hundreds  of  precious  volumes  had  passed 
through  his  hands;  and  that,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, he  bad  both  received  and  paid  some  of  the 
highest  prices  on  record  for  certain  famous  early 
editions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  oddest  parts  of  the 
story  lay'  in  the  fact  that,  among  all  the  old  books 
which  cumbered  the  house  on  the  Graben  from 
basement  to  attic,  there  was  not  found  one  volume 
of  any  importance.  It  appeared  to  have  been  his 
habit  to  deal,  as  it  were,  in  only  onq  valuable  book 
at  a time,  and  always  to  have  the  book  in  his  own 
keeping.  As  soon  as  he  had  succeed,  d in  picking 
up  a scarce  volume  be  knew  precisely'  to  whom  to 
take  it,  and  what  price  to  m t upon  it;  and  so  was 
ever  turning  his  money',  journeying  from  place  to 
place,  and  laving  up  riches  of  which  no  living  soul 
in  his  own  native  city  so  much  as  suspected  the 
existence. 


Aben  Hassan,  when  he  woke  up  that  fine  mcm- 
ing  in  Bagdad  and  found  himself  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  scarcely'  opened  his  eyfes  upon  a more 
astounding  change  in  the  aspect  of  his  private  af- 
fairs than  did  Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer  when  he 
lifted  his  head  from  the  midst  of  bis  wealth  and 
found  the  morning  sunshine  turning  all  his  notes  to 
gold.  His  brain  was  clearer  now,  and  his  pulse 
steadier,  than  either  had  been  the  night  before; 
and  again,  therefore,  he  set  to  work,  like  the  me- 
thodical queen  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  “a  counting 
up  his  money'.” 

It  came,  when  so  counted,  to  no  less  a sum  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  florins;  that  is 
to  say',  to  about  ten  thousand  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  English  money'. 

IIow  the  painter  deposited  his  fortune  in  Herr 
Schliermacher’8  bank ; how  that  excellent  gentle- 
man marveled  at  the  same,  and  took  a quite  pater- 
nal interest  in  the  young  man  from  that  moment; 
how  he  invited  his  dear  young  friend  to  dinner  that 
very  evening ; how  Ernst  Christian  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  banker’s  drawing-room  at  six  o’clock 
punctually,  dressed  in  a suit  of  resplendent  black, 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  be  hungry'  or  shabby  in  his  life ; how  the  beau- 
tiful Salome,  grown  suddenly  quite. shy'  and  dis- 
tant, reduced  her  lover  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing to  a state  of  vassalage  more  abject  than  ever ; 
how  the  story  of  the  picture  padded  with  bank- 
notes flew  through  the  country  and  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  every  newspaper  where  the  German 
tongue  was  written  and  spoken;  how,  finally’,  be- 
fore three  months  of  wealth  had  passed  over  his 
head,  the  painter  became  the  happy’  husband  of  his 
beautiful  sitter,  are  facts  which  here  can  receive  no 
more  than  a passing  record.  We  have  given  the 
outline;  those  who  desire  to  fill  it  in  with  detail 
must  seek  in  Ulm  (the  cradle  of  his  fame  and  the 
centre  of  his  affections)  for  all  that  is  yet  left  un- 
told of  the  story  of  Ernst  Christian  Schoeffer. 


IRON-CLAD  FLEET  OF  ENGLAND. 

About  a month  ago  we  gave  a double-page  en- 
graving of  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  the  United  States. 
This  week  we  give  a similar  illustration  on  the  same 
scale  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  Great  Britain.  I he 
whole  number  of  vessels,  wooden  and  iron,  in  tl.e 
British  fleet  at  the  present  time  is  735,  of  which  30 
are  iron-clad.  Our  illustrations  include  every  one 
of  the  latter  class. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  w’hole  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  our  navy  is  less  by  a few  ships  thru 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy',  our  iron- 
clad fleet  is  largely  superior  to  that  of  England  in 
numbers  and  far  more  efficient  in  character.  In 
this  connection  we  quote  from  a recent  letter  of 
Donald  M‘Kay  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Bulletin.  Speaking  of  the  iron-clad  fleets 
of  England  and  France,  he  say's  ; 

u While  viewing  these,  their  style  of  construction,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  I felt  proud  that  our  Navy  Department  since 
1801  have  constructed,  built,  and  equipped  au  iron-clad 
fleet,  botli  for  home  defense  and  sea-going  service,  more 
powerful  than  all  the  iron-dad  navies  of  the  world  ; and  I 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Government,  ns  a profitable 
and  judicious  expenditure,  and  one  which  will  prove  to  be 
ttie  strongest  guarantee  of  peace  and  justneutraliiy,  aeon, 
tluuance  of  building  and  nddiug  to  our  iron-clad  sm-going 
fleet,  thus  keeping  pace  with  other  nations. 

“I  can  allude  with  pride  to  that  wonderful  production 
of  human  genius,  the  Dunderbera. , now  in  process  of  con- 
struction by  Mr.  William  H.  Webb,  of  New  York.  I have 
personally  inspected  all  the  iron-clads  of  England  and 
France,  but  I have  not  seen  one  of  them  which,  in  origin- 
ality of  design,  power  and  completeness  of  detail,  begins  to 
compare  with  iier.  She  combines  the  impregnability  of 
the  turret  system  with  the  advantages  of  the  broadsides 
and  ends.  lu  short,  she  can  bring  guns  to  bear  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  without  changing  her  position.  Fi  om 
the  appearance  of  her  model  it  is  evident  to  me  that  she 
must  be  an  excellent  sea-boat,  of  superior  speed,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  great  size,  easily  managed.  It  is  said 
she  will  cost  over  two  millions  of  dollars ; but  this  is  not 
high  when  compared  with  the  sums  lavished  upon  the  large 
iron-clads  of  the  Old  World,  which  are  far  inferior  to  her 
as  a vessel  of  war.  I consider  her  a mntch  for  a fleet  of 
such  vessels  as  some  of  the  best  produced  in  France.” 

Mr.  M‘Kay  especially  recommends  the  sugges- 
tions of  Secretary  Welles  as  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  navy'-y’ards,  work-shops,  dry  dock^  etc.,  and 
a building-yard  of  proper  size  for  the  construction 
and  fitting  complete  of  the  largest  iron-clad  ships, 
for  the  machinery'  and  furnaces  for  forging  and  roll- 
ing plates,  oquai  in  size  and  thickness  to  those  used 
by  the  English  navy. 

In  regard  to  dry  docks  Mr.  M‘Kay  says: 

41  With  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  In  the  in- 
creasing of  our  navy,  I see,  with  our  honorable  Secretary, 
one  fearful  deficiency  in  basins  or  dry  docks.  Supposing 
that  we  had  a hard  naval  engagement,  resulting  in  the 
damaging  of  many  vessels,  we  have  only  dry  docks  enough 
to  repair  a few  ships,  and  for  this  reason  we  would  at  once 
become  comparatively  weak  at  sea,  and  this  is  a matter 
which  Bliould  receive  our  early  attention.  Both  France 
and  England,  while  adding  to  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  ships,  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  dry 
docks  and  basins.  Unless  we  adopt  this  system,  the  addi- 
tions to  our  navy  so  liberally  appropriated  lor  by  Congress 
will  avail  but  little.  The  Frencli  dry  docks  contain  space 
sufficient  for  fifty  of  the  largest  class  ships  at  one  time,  and 
England  is  fast  approaching  this  also.” 

The  iron-clads  of  the  British  navy  more  recently 
constructed  are  the  Enterprise , Research,  Favorite, 
Pallas,  Zealous , Lord  Clyde , Ijord  Warden,  Belle- 
rophon,  Viper,  Vixen,  Penelope,  and  Hercules.  The 
Enterprise  was  pronounced  by  Admiral  Bidney 
Dacres,  the  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the  Channel 
squadron,  after  many  sea  trials,  the  best  iron-clad 
in  the  navy,  as  regarded  sea-going  qualities,  ac- 
commodation, veiltilation,  etc. 

“ The  Research  differs  from  the  Enterprise ,”  says  Mr. 
M‘Kay,  '‘chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  upper  deck  was  low- 
ered in  the  former,  and  the  armor  continued  up  to  it,  in- 
stead of  the  armor  at  the  ends  being  a mere  narrow  belt. 
Tills  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  t true  arch  a stronger,  more 
enduring  ship  in  action,  blit  it  lias  made  her  a compara- 
tively w’et  vessel  in  a sea  way,  although  mnny  officers  or 
our  own  navy,  who  have  hnd  experience  in  our  Monitors, 
would  perhaps  consider  her  efficient  when  they  learn  that 
her  upper  deck  is  four  and  a half  feet  above  the  water  at 
its  lowest  point ; that  the  whole  length  of  the  deck  is  pro- 
tected by  bulwarks  six  feet  high,  and  that  In  the  ceutrnl 
thirty-six  feet  of  the  ship’s  length  she  carries  a fixed  solid 
battery  up  to  a height  of  eleven  and  a half  feet,  at  which 
height  it  is  decked  over  « ith  sheet-iron,  covered  with  four- 
inch  planking." 

The  Lord  Clyde  and  Lord  Warden  are  vessels  of 
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of  equal  length  of  stroke.  Cylinders  have  indeed 
been  made  larger  than  this  in  diameter,  as  was  the 
case  recently  for  one  of  the  English  iron-clads,  but 
they  had  only  one-third  the  length,  the  engine  hav- 
ing a stroke  of  only  four  feet. 

The  largest  cylinders  in  the  world  heretofore  were 
those  in  the  steamer  Metropolis , of  the  Fall  River 
route,  which,  having  a stroke  of  12  feet,  had  a diam- 
eter of  105  inches.  Cylinders  of  the  same  size  were 
afterward  used  by  some  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ; but  they  have 
all  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
Merchants’  Steamship  Company,  who  are  now  con- 
structing two  vessels  for  a new  route  to  Boston  via 
Bristol,  li.  I.,  at  the  yard  of  William  H.  Webb, 
near  the  foot  of  Sixth  Street. 

For  the  purpose  of  casting  this  cylinder  a pit  was 
dug  near  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  establishment 
used  as  a foundry,  into  which  the  mould  was  placed, 
leaving  about  one-third  of  its  length  above  the 
ground.  The  main  reservoir  for  the  melted  iron, 
which  contained  nearly  eighteen  tons  of  fluid  metal, 
stood  near,  with  a duct  leading  from  it  to  the  mould. 
At  equal  distances  around  the  circumference  of  the 
mould  two  immense  pots,  containing  five  or  six 
tons  each  of  melted  iron,  were  suspended  from  huge 
cranes  — which  metal,  bv-thc-way,’was  held  as  a 
kind  of  reserve,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  main  reservoir,  or  in  case  all  the  in- 
terstices should  not  be  filled  from  that  source.  The 
act  of  casting  was  an  occurrence  of  but  a moment  or 
two  in  duration.  The  engine  when  constructed  will 
weigh  1,300,000  pounds.  Euastcs  W.  Smith,  Esq., 
is  the  constructing  engineer. 

The  boats  for  which  these  enormous  engines  are 
intended  will  be  spacious,  and  when  completed  will 
be  signal  monuments  of  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
our  master  mechanics. 


HON.  EZRA  CORNELL. 

Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  the  Cornell 
University,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Westchester, 
New  York,  January,  1807.  His  father  and  more 
remote  ancestors  were  Quakers,  and  young  Ezra 
was  brought  up  under  the  teachings  of  this  peculiar 
sect.  His  father,  Elijah  Cornell,  was  a potter 
by  trade,  but  was  a man  of  considerable  culture  and 
strongly-marked  character.  He  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  and  reared  a family  of  eleven  children, 
of  which  Ezra  was  the  oldest  son.  When  the  lat- 
ter was  about  twelve  years  old  the  family  went  to 
De  Ruy  ter,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Ezra  and  his  younger  brother  wishing  to  attend 
school  in  the  winter,  obtained"  permission  to  do  so 
if,  by  the  next  planting-time,  they  would  have 
cleared  off  five  acres  of  timber.  They  went  to 
school,  and  the  five  acres  were  cleared. 

In  1826,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Cornell  com- 
menced life  for  himself.  He  left  home  and  worked 
for  two  years  as  a carpenter  and  joiner  in  Syracuse 
and  Horner,  in  this  State.  In  1828  he  removed  to 
Ithaca,  which  became  Impermanent  residence.  Here 
he  commenced  work  in  the  machine-shop  of  a cot- 
ton-factory.  In  1831  he  married.  His  wife  not  be- 
ing a Quaker  he  w a3  expelled  from  that  sect.  In 
1840  he  purchased  the  right  of  a patent  plow  for 
Maine  and  Georgia,  and  traveled  in  those  States  to 
sell  this  improved  implement  of  agriculture.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mr.  Cornell  entered  into  the 
telegraph  enterprise.  The  first  method  proposed  for 
the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  was  to  lay  the  wire 
underground.  Congress  had  appropriated  $30, 000  to 
lay  such  a line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Mr.  Cornell  invented  a plow  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  digging  the  trench  for  the  wire  and  laying 
it  at  the  same  time.  His  project  was  a success ; but 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  wires  were  not  perfectly 
insulated.  Finally  the  whole  scheme  of  an  under- 
ground telegraph  was  given  up,  and  the  plan  in  use 
at  the  present  time  was  adopted.  Mr.  Cornell, 
from  his  contract  for  the  New  York  and  Buffalo 
line,  made  $6000,  his  first  success  in  business. 
Since  then,  from  various  telegraphic  contracts  and 
speculations,  he  has  realized  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  Cornell  first  entered  into  political  life  in 
1861,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  this 
State  by  the  Union  party.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Cornell’s  politic- 
al success  or  his  large  fortune  with  which  we  have 
to  do  in  this  sketch.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  used  his  wealth  that  entitles  him  to  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

In  1830  he  appropriated  $100,000  to  establish  a 
free  library  in  Ithaca.  His  recent  splendid  dona- 
tion of  $500,000  to  establish  a University  in  Ithaca 
illustrates  his  benevolence.  He  has  also  given  his 
home  farm  of  200  acres  as  grounds  upon  which  to 
build  the  University  buildings.  He  has  purchased 
for  the  institution  the  Jewett  Paleontological  Cab- 
inet at  Albany.  The  buildings  will  be  erected  a 
short  distance  northeast  of  Ithaca,  on  an  elevation 
of  400  feet  above  Cayuga  Lake.  The  State  has  ap- 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  NINETIETH 
REGIMENT. 

We  give  on  page  140  an  illustration  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Ninetieth  New  York  Veteran  Volun- 
teers in  Brooklyn,  February  15.  The  Ninetieth 
Regiment  is  the  last  Brooklj-n  regiment  to  return, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  National  Guard,  de- 
termined to  give  them  a proper  reception,  in  which 
they  were  very  efficiently  aided  by  the  War  Fund 
Committee  of  Kings  County.  The  regiment,  num- 
bering 180  muskets,  was  conveyed  from  Battery 
Barracks  to  Brooklyn.  The  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Woodward, 
was  drawn  up  to  receive  them  the  south  side  of 
the  street.  A section  of  artillery  from  the  Seven- 
tieth Regiment  wa6  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  fir- 
ing the  salute,  which  was  the  signal  of  the  arrival 
of  the  regiment.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  landed 
they  formed  in  column  and  exchanged  with  the 
Thirteenth  the  usual  courtesies. 

Both  regiments  then  marched  up  Myrtle  Avenue 
to  the  arsenal  in  Portland  Avenue,  where  the  re- 
ception ceremonies  took  place.  Along  the  line  of 
march  eveiy  body  who  had  a flag  displayed  it,  while 


II ON.  EZRA  CORNELL [Piiotoghai'iied  by  Ciitmcmrx  & Denison,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 


propriated  for  the  support  of  Cornell  University  the 
income  to  he  derived  from  the  Land  Grant  Fund, 
permanently  invested  for  that  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  appropriated  to  this  State  is  990,000. 
This  land  scrip  is  now  worth  only  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  Mr.  Cornell  has  begun  to  buy  in  and  locate 
this  scrip,  and  hopes  by  thus  increasing  its  value 
to  secure  for  the  University  the  princely  endow- 
ment of  $3,000,000. 


CASTING  AT  THE  ETNA  WORKS. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  February,  a cylinder  for 
one  of  the  largest  marine  engines  in  the  world  was 
cast  at  the  Etna  Works  in  this  city.  This  enormous 
cylinder  weighs  18  tons,  is  13  feet  8}  inches  long, 
110  inches  in  diameter,  and  2J-  inches  thick.  It  is 
five  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  any  cylinder 
made  for  a paddle-wheel  steamer  having  an  engine 
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the  side-walks  were  lined  with  the  friends  of  the 
regiment,  all  eager  to  welcome  them  and  do  them 
honor.  At  the  arsenal,  both  regiments  paid  Major- 
General  H.  B.  DuitYEisthe  compliment  of  the  inarch- 
ing salute.  The  large  drill-room  was  set  apart  for 
the  dinner,  which  was  served  on  four  long  tables, 
and  was  such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  all  concerned 
in  getting  it  up.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  Brooklyn,  Police  J ustices,  the  veteran  officers  of 
other  organizations,  the  Thirteenth  and  Ninetieth 
regiments,  all  occupied  seats  at  the  tables.  After 
the  regiments  had  assembled  about  the  tables,  lion. 
J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  welcomed  the  returned  regi- 
ment, in  behalf  of  the  War  Fund  Committee  and  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  in  a very  appropriate  speech, 
to  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shauman,  the  regi- 
mental commander,  responded.  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
of  the  War  Fund  Committee,  also  made  a speech  of 
welcome,  but  it  remained  for  Brigadier-General  S.  L. 
Woodford  to  make  the  speech  of  the  occasion.  The 
General  was  frequently  interrupted  by  th3  applause 
of  his  hearers,  whose  sympathies  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  touching.  The  reception  was  excellently 
managed,  and  was  worthy  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Ninetieth  was  recruited  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
fall  of  1861  r and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  sailed 
for  Key  West,  Florida.  In  January,  1863,  the 
regiment  went  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina;  and 
subsequently  joined  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  and  the 
Red  River  campaign.  In  July,  1864,  the  Ninetieth 
joined  the  Sixth  Corps  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  men  fought  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  at  Cedar  Creek, 
and  in  many  other  engagements  under  Sheridan. 
The  regiment  re-enlisted  in  February,  1864.  It  has 
had  about  three  thousand  men  in  its  ranks,  including 
recruits. 


RACE  BETWEEN  THE  “ALGON- 
QUIN” AND  “WINOOSKI” 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  summer 
there  was  a trial  between  the  Winooski,  a Govern- 
ment vessel,  and  the  A Igonquin , to  test  their  com- 
parative economy  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  They 
w ill  also  remember  that  in  this  trial  the  latter  ves- 
sel, though  she  managed  for  several  hours  to  main- 
tain a nearly  equal  competition  with  the  Winooski, 
finally  broke  down,  being  unable  to  bear  the  severe 
Btrain  upon  her  machinery.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  there  should  be  another  trial  to  test  the  speed 
of  the  two  vessels.  After  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, the  long-expected  race  was  entered  upon  on 
the  13th  of  FebrOarv. 

The  race  was  not  run  the  entire  distance,  which 
should  have  been  1040  miles ; but  was,  owing  to  the 
furious  storm  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  ended  in  the 
most  summary  manner,  after  running  390  miles. 
At  11.30  a.m.  the  two  vessels  left  Wallabout  Bay, 
and  steamed  up  East  River  and  through  Hurl  Gate. 
The  race  commenced  at  Execution  Rocks,  opposite 
Sands  Point,  at  seven  minutes  past  3 p.m.  Before 
passing  the  light-house  the  Winooski  was  more  than 
a ship’s  length  ahead.  At  7.45  p.m.  the  Winooski 
turned  Faulkner’s  Island  light  for  the  first  time ; 
and  at  8.38  passed  the  Algonquin  going  toward 
the  island  as  she  herself  was  coming  from  it,  the 
Algonquin  being  about  fifteen  miles  behind.  About 
an  hour  and  a half  after  turning  Faulkner’s  Island 
for  the  second  time  the  Winooski  was  thirty  miles 
ahead  of  the  Algonquin.  The  next  round  increased 
the  distance  between  the  vessels  by  ten  miles. 
On  the  completion  of  the  third  round  the  Winooski 
was  seventy  miles  ahead.  The  total  number  of  rev- 
olutions made  by  the  wheels  of  the  Winooski  since 
starting  was  forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninctv-two,  averaging  twenty-one  and  a half  turns 
per  minute.  The  pressure  of  steam  was  uniform 
throughout  the  three  first  rounds,  and  averaged 
thirty-five  pounds  on  the  engine  and  forty  pounds  on 
the  boilers.  The  consumption  of  coal  averaged 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pounds  per  hour.  Going  about  twenty  miles  further 
on  a fourth  round,  the  storm  and  the  darkness  ren- 
dered further  progress  dangerous,  and  the  Winooski 
cam?  to  anchor  in  Huntington  Bay.  The  Algonquin 
also  anchored  about  a mile  from  Stratford  Point. 
The  race  was  not  continued. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Algonquin  claims  to 
have  had  a misunderstanding  about  the  start,  and 
when  the  signal  was  given  her  fires  were  low; 
her  wheel-men  were  inefficient;  her  engine  broke 
down,  etc. 

Faulkner’s  Island,  shown  in  our  second  sketch, 
lies  fifteen  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  and  but  three 
miles  from  the  main  land.  It  is  one  mile  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  with  a light-house  on 
its  extreme  southern  end. 


MISSISSIPPI  MISSION  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  progress  of  the  war  early  revealed  the  prob- 
ability of  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  colored 
population  of  the  South.  A very  large  portion  of 
tliis  population  was  in  religious  communion  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  But  as 
the  idea  and  hopes  of  liberty  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  they  naturally  inclined  to  renounce 
the  communion  of  the  pastors  and  people  who  had 
not  only  justified  their  bondage,  but  many  of  whom 
had  actually  held  them  in  slavery  and  profited  by 
their  unrequited  toil.  The  progress  of  our  arms 
brought  many  of  these  colored  people  within  our 
military  lines,  and  their  pastors  fled  from  them. 
Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  come  to  these  peo- 
ple and  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  them.  In  order 
to  do  this  more  effectually,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  New- 
man, D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  sent  by  Bishop  Ames, 
in  1864,  to  New  Orleans,  with  instructions  to  make 
arrangements  for  ministering  the  word  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  to  both  the  colored  and  white 
congregations,  or  to  mixed  congregations.  Until 
the  close  of  the  war  all  received  his  ministrations 
gladly.  Bat  when  peacet  came,  -and  thojjninisters 
of  the  Church  South  retiUnbSi  Id  Louisiana  raid  Mis- 


drew  from  the  services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  returned  to  the  paBtoral  care  of  the 
Church  South. 

The  colored  people  still  cleaved  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case 
throughout  the  South,  but  was  specially  so  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  In  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  serve  these  peopld,  the  Bishops  have 
divided  the  whole  Southern  country  into  four  Mission 
Districts — one  of  which  comprehends  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Rev.  Bishop  Thomson  has 
charge  of  this  District,  and  made  a tour  through  it 
in  December  last-  He  found  a goodly  number  of 
intelligent  colored  Local  Preachers,  and  also  excel- 
lent white  Missionaries  who  had  been  transferred 
to  the  work.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1865,  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  he  organized  them  into  a 
Conference,  of  which  our  engraving  on  page  132 
gives  a view,  with  the  Bishop  in  the  centre.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  noted  that  white  persons  arc 
admitted  to  these  mission  churches  on  the  same 
terms  as  are  the  colored  people ; so  that  there  is  no 
distinction  of  caste. 

We  look  upon  this  organization  of  colored  men 
into  churches,  under  the  care  of  colored  pastors,  as 
a much  rpore  important  movement  than  at  first  may 
appear.  It  will  bring  the  colored  men  into  the 
sphere  of  self-government,  and  powerfully  tend  to 
elevate  the  race.  The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  aids  them,  to  a limited 
extent,  in  building  plain  yet  comfortable  churches, 
and  gives  employment  to  all  colored  preachers 
whose  piety  and  intelligence  will  justify  it. 

The  Conference  contains  17  preachers,  12  colored 
and  5 white ; 4 districts;  28  pastoral  charges,  most 
of  them  being  large  circuits ; 2266  church-members ; 
and  $47,000  worth  of  church  property.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a self-governiDg  movement  that  will 
bear  precious  fruit  in  years  to  come. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  my  dear?"  inquired 
Mr.  Joues,  glancing  at  the  puzzled  face  of  his  better  half 
as  she  sat  toying  with  her  tea-spoon  after  the  dinner  des- 
sert. 

Mrs.  Jones  looked  up  with  a preoccupied  air,  but  smiled 
as  she  met  her  husband's  gaze,  and  answered,  “ Consid- 
ering what  we  shall  have  for  breakfast." 

“For  breakfast?  Why— have— lia-vc— some  coffee,  to 
be  sure.  We  don't  want  much  besides.” 

Mrs.  J.  laughed.  “You’ll  think  differently  to-morrow 
morning.  You  like  something  good  to  eat.  as  well  as  any 
body.  As  for  me,  before  I half  finish  my  dinner  I begin 
to  wonder  what  to  have  for  breakfast.  I declare  it  puz- 
zles me  more  to  plan  varieties  for  breakfast  than  to  ar- 
range for  dinner  twice  over." 

Mrs.  Jones  was  an  excellent  housewife.  She  did  not, 
like  many  fine  ladles,  leave  domestic  affairs  wholly  to  her 
servants,  however  faithful  they  might  be ; but  gave  orders 
respecting  meals  personally,  and  took  special  care  that  the 
dishes  should  be  well  prepared  and  nicely  served.  Yet 
she  often  wearied  of  the  perpetual  thinking  “what  to 
have" — especially  for  breakfast.  Many  ladies  find  them- 
selves in  a like  dilemma.  In  summer,  when  nobody  feels 
like  eating  heartily,  fresh  bread  and  berries  and  coffee 
make  a nice  breakfast.  But  in  winter  one  must  have 
rather  more  substantial  food  to  fortify  the  system  against 
the  inroads  of  weather  and  business. 

It  is  not  that  tho  good  housewife  don’t  know,  but  she 
can  not  think  what  to  have  for  breakfast.  Every  little 
while  she  “gets  ashore,"  as  Mrs.  Jones  used  to  say. 
“Chops,  steak,  boiled  eggs,  omelet,  griddle  cakes,  and 
toast— I am  tired  of  all.  What  else  can  I have  ?" 

There  are  many  simple  articles  which  a little  ingenuity 
can  easily  vary.  The  white  hominy  boiled,  and  eaten 
with  sirup,  is  a common  dl»h.  It  is  better  still  with  BUgar 
and  cream,  if  you  can  persuade  ypur  milkman  to  serve 
you  with  cream.  The  boiled  hominy,  cut  up  cold,  and 
fried,  is  excellent,  either  with  sirup  or  cream.  What  are 
called  German  Fritters  make  a nice  breakfast  dish.  Take 
common  soda  crackers,  let  them  soak  five  or  ten  minutes 
in  cold  water,  then  fry  in  a little  lard  on  a griddle  or  in  a 
frying-pan.  These  are  also  very  suitable  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  roast  at  dinner.  Cold  chicken,  turkey, 
veal  or  lamb,  and  even  beef,  left  over  from  the  previous 
day,  may  be  minced  up  fine,  wanned  in  gravy,  and  served 
ou  toast.  But  in  order  to  make  this  or  any  minced  meat 
acceptable,  more  care  must  be  given  to  the  mincing  and 
seasoning  than  servants  will  ordinarily  give  without  spe- 
cial instructions. 

Breakfasts  may  be  wonderfully  varied  in  the  article  of 
bread  alone.  Of  course,  good  home-made  bread  is  gener- 
ally preferred  for  ordinary  use.  But  for  a change  one 
may  put  on  the  table  a different  kind  every  day  for  a fort- 
night, and  not  exhaust  the  resources,  if  a good  bakeiy  is 
in  the  vicinity.  Boston  brown  bread  is  excellent.  Not 
cold— as  we  have  frequently  seen  it  served— but  thorough- 
ly heated  through.  This,  with  some  nicely  browned  cod- 
fish-bails, or  sausages,  if  you  approve  of  eating  sausages, 
makes  a very  palatable  breakfast.  But  your  codfish-bails 
must  be  carefully  prepared  and  seasoned,  and  mixed  up 
moist  before  frying,  or  nothing  is  more  tasteless.  The 
Boston  brown  bread  is  excellent  with  cream.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  procure  this  kind  of  bread,  yet  many  of 
the  larger  bakeries  supply  it.  It  can  be  made  easily  at 
home,  if  rye  meal,  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  can  be 
obtained.  But  that  is  difficult.  Rye  flour  is  not  the  arti- 
cle needed.  Common  Graham  bread  is  much  more  health- 
ful than  a constant  diet  of  bolted  wheat  bread.  “ Sally 
Lunns"  split  open,  toasted,  and  buttered,  are  excellent; 
so  also  both  wheat  and  corn  muffins.  “ Jenny  Lind  Cake” 
—so  called— is  very  appetizing.  This  is  the  recipe : 

One  quart  of  flour,  four  table-spoonfnls  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  sodn,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  Mix 
with  milk  enough  to  make  a rather  stiff  batter;  put  it  in 
cake-pans,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  quick  oven. 

If  you  choose,  bake  in  small  muffin-rings,  and  call  them 
“ Goldschmidt  Cakes  l"  This  will  give  a variety,  and  they 
are  really  nicer  made  in  that  way. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Jones  has  decided  on  her  breakfast  by  this 
time ; hut  we  must  recommend  one  other  article,  a favor- 
ite for  Breakfast  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  Though 
called  there  “ Pancakes,"  they  are  very  unlike^he  “ Pan- 
cakes’’ of  New  York.  They  may  he  made  plain  or  rich, 
at  pleasure,  hut  the  following  recipe  is  a good  one : 

Haifa  pint  of  milk.  Three  eggs.  Table-spconful  ol 
melted  batter  or  lard.  One  cup  of  sugar.  A little  nut- 
meg. Half  a ten-spoonful  of  salt.  One  Half  tea-spoonful 
of  soda.  One  tea-spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Of  ‘course 
the  cream  of  tartar  should  be  mixed  in  the  flour.  Make 
the  batter  rather  stiff.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling 
lard  and  drop  tho  Intter  from  a tnhle-spoon  into  it.  In 
order  that  these  should  be  successfully  made,  the  batter 
must  be  jilst  stiff  enough  and  the  lard  just  hot  enough— 
otherwise  jthey  will  “ soak,"  as  it  is  termed.  A little  ex- 


perimenting will  enable  one  to  decide  these  points.  Too 
many  must  not  be  put  into  the  kettle  as  they  rise  n great 
deal.  In  order  that  the  battdh  may  Blip  easily,  dip  the 
spoon  into  the  hot  lard  occasionally.  When  the  pancakes 
look  done  try  them  with  a knitting-needle;  if  it  conies  out 
smooth  they  can  be  taken  up.  If  rightly  prepared  these 
are  round  or  nearly  so  (contradicting  the  phrase,  “flat  as 
a pancake"),  of  a beautiful  crisp  brown  outside,  and  light 
and  nice  within.  With  warm  biscuit  nnd  coffee— and  a 
bit  of  cheese  is  a good  addition— they  make  an  excellent 
breakfast  These  may  also  be  used,  with  lemons'  and 
sugar  as  a condiment,  for  a dinner  dessert. 

It  is  stated  that  63,100  valentines  were  delivered  by  the 
New  York  letter-carriers  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  February. 

A lady  coming  on  from  Montreal  to  Portland  had  bought 
a love  of  a silk  at  the  former  place,  and  after  entering  the 
cars,  a custom-house  officer  asked  her  if  she  had  any  thing 
that  required  examination.  Very  innocently  she  produced 
her  valise,  the  said  silk  lying  in  her  lap  all  the  whilefdone 
up  in  a coarse  brown  paper,  and  asked  the  officer  to  hold 
that  parcel  while  she  exhibited  the  contents  of  the  valise. 
The  innocent  victim,  not  suspecting  that  common-looking 
parcel  of  being  an  offender,  allowed  her  to  go  on  her  way 
rejoicing. 

At  a lecture  recently  delivered  at  Cooper  Institute  on 
“ The  Philosophy  of  Smoking,"  in  enumerating  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  tobacco,  the  lecturer  recited  an  instance 
in  the  case  of  a crew  wrecked  among  the  Feejee  Islands. 
All  were  eaten  by  the  islanders  except  one  man,  and  him 
they  declined  to  touch  in  consequence  of  his  flesh  smell- 
ing so  strongly  of  tobacco.  Hence  the  lecturer  argued 
that  all  travelers  should  at  once  commence  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, as  they  never  could  tell  among  what  company  they 
might  fall 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  a few  days  ago,  a Cu- 
ban, who  claimed  to  be  unable  to  speak  English,  was  tried 
for  stealing,  there  being  also  evidence  that  lie  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  burglars.  As  he  signified  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  evidence  against  trim,  a woman  who 
stated  that  she  knew  the  prisoner,  having  done  washing 
for  him,  proffered  her  services  as  interpreter.  On  being 
questioned,  after  having  given  her  name  and  residence, 
she  stated  that  she  was  born  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  was 
a widow,  and  supported  herself  and  children  by  taking  in 
washing.  She  spoke  English  with  great  correctness,  and 
said  that  -die  could  speak  fluently  and  translate  correctly 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Arabic.  She  had  formerly 
been  a governess,  but,  being  without  friends  in  this  city, 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Her  child,  whom 
she  bad  not  found  time  to  teacli  the  alphabet,  could  speak 
three  languages.  She  had  taught  him  while  busy  at  the 
wash-tub.  She  was  undoubtedly  perfect  in  both  the  En- 
glish and  Spanish  languages.  The  answers  and  explana- 
tions of  the  prisoner  were  given  with  a quickness  and  clear- 
ness seldom  found  in  interpreters. 

The  following  statement,  if  tree,  certainly  indicates  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  times.  We  cut  it  from  a Boston 
paper: 


Burnett’s  Oriental  Tooth-Wash  is  worth  all 
other  dentifrices. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HENRY  S.  FOOTE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

117  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 

BASSETT’S  EXTRA  FINE 

GOLD  PENS, 

The  most  substantial  Gold  Pens  used. 

C.  R.  BASSETT,  Manufacturer.  264  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ENETS  MILITARY  LAW— New  Edition.  A Treat- 
ise on  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts- Mar- 
tini. by  Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  S.  V.  Uknet,  Captain  of  Ord- 
nance, U.  S.  Army.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
1 vol.,  8vo,  law  binding,  $4  50.  This  dav  published  by 
D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broa-.way. 
%•  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  DilYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 
Are  Over. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 

Great  Onc-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 


“ A Southerner  has  been  boarding  in  his  own  house  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  paying  the  negro  occupant 
$3  per  day.” 

In  the  enlightened  State  of  Delaware  there  is  a law  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  negroes  convicted  of  crime  into 
slavery.  Four  victims  recently  sold  under  this  statute  in 
Wilmington,  brought  only  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents 
each.  In  view  of  this  decline  of  prices  we  should  think  the 
business  would  hardly  pay,  and  that  the  law  might  be  re- 
pealed. 

A precocious  pair  of  14  and  15  summers  respectively, 
residing  in  Baltimore,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  get  mar- 
ried, which  they  did  recently,  and  started  for  the  conge- 
nial society  of  Washington.  The  parents  followed,  and 
found  the  youth  selllDg  papers  and  the  girl  sewing  for  a 
clothing  store,  both  happy  as  cooing  doves. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  busy  with  spring  goods. 
We  may  state,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
like  to  be  beforehand  in  their  information  on  fashions,  that 
stripes  prevail  on  all  the  thin  materials  which  have  as  yet 
been  prepared.  Not  that  the  spring  dresses  will  be  made 
up  from  one  piece  of  goods,  the  design  on  which  represents 
stripes  of  equal  width,  but  with  three  or  four  different 
pieces,  the  ground-work  of  which  is  similar,  hut  the  stripes 
are  of  different  widths.  The  skirts  will  be  composed  of 
these  different  pieces,  hut  the  bodices  will  be  made  of  self 
color,  matching  the  ground- work  of  th  e skirt,  and  they  will 
be  trimmed  with  the  stripes.  Buff  or  nankeen  color,  as 
last  spring,  will  be  fashionable  for  morning  wear,  and  the 
stripes  will  not  be  solid  lines  (either  broad  or  narrow),  but 
clusters  of  fine  lines,  which  are  softer  in  effect  than  when 
the  lines  are  solid. 

For  morning  promenade  dresses  the  patent  velvet  or 
velveteen  has  superseded  linsey,  reps,  poplins,  cashmeres, 
and  serges,  in  popular  favor.  The  velveteen  dresses, 
with  paletots  to  match,  are  decidedly  the  favorite  toilets 
for  morning  outdoor  wear — not  that  they  are  by  any 
means  common,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  fash- 
ionable, and  have,  so  to  speak,  been  well  patronized. 
This  cotton-backed  fabric  is  of  English  manufacture,  nnd 
although  it  pretends  to  be  what  it  Is  not,  it  has  many 
qualities  to  recommend  it.  For  the  effect  it  produces  it  is 
not  costly;  then  it  wears  well— that  is,  it  does  not  become 
either  white  or  shiny  quickly;  and  lastly,  in  some  colors 
it  is  very  brilliant  and  rich-looking;  such  hues  as  Hum- 
boldt violet,  dark  blue,  euir , or  rather  a shade  of  golden 
brown,  and  mauve;  the  black  inclines  to  brown,  and  may 
be  said  from  the  first  to  look  shabby.  Then  these  vel- 
veteens require  but  little  or  no  trimming,  which  can  not 
bo  said  of  either  linsey  or  serge. 

Shoes  for  evening  wear  are  made  either  of  white  gros 
grain  or  satin,  or  of  silk  to  match  the  dress,  elaborately 
embroidered  with  heads.  For  evening  home  wear  mnle 
slippers  are  generally  made  either  of  velvet  or  of  unglazed 
kid,  also  embroidered  with  crystal  heads.  White  shoes 
are  trimmed  round  with  ribbon  ruches  of  a gay  color, 
generally  selected  to  match  the  flowers  in  the  head-dress 
—the  mule  slippers  are  ruchcd  with  guipure  over  either 
cerise  or  blue  satin  ribbon.  For  outdoor  wear,  in  dry,  fine 
weather,  brown  kid  boots,  with  black  patent  leather  tips, 
are  general ; they  are  fastened  with  black  buttons,  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  black  tassels.  For  children 
this  style  of  boot  is  particularly  fashionable;  it  is  more 
youthful  in  character  than  black  kid. 

A deliberate  act  of  suttee  was  reoently  perpetrated  near 
a village  on  the  Jubbulpore  line,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Allahabad,  on  the  border  of  tiie  Rewali  territories. 
The  subject  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  wife  of  a barber,  who, 
on  his  death,  declared  her  intention  oHiot  surviving ; and 
on  her  steadily  refusing  to  the  expostulations  of  her  neigh- 
bors, they  at  last  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  assisted 
at  the  brutal  ceremony.  The  woman  did  not  appear  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  bhang,  hut  simply  acted  on  the 
promptings  of  what— tor  want  of  a better  term— we  must 
call  religious  fervor.  She  sat  upon  a pile  of  wood  with  her 
dead  husband  across  her  knees,  while  fagots  were  piled 
up  to  her  slumldere,  and  her  hair  saturated  w ith  ghee,  con- 
tinuing to  converse  with  the  by-standers  while  her  arms 
were  burning,  and  only  ceasing  to  do  so  when  flame  and 
smoke  choked  iter  utterance. 


Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphat  ically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  who:e  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Bin)  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  line  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c.. 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  he  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  8n  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  yon 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

tW~  The  Tboof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Caslor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  CO  -pic- 
ture morocco  Photograph  Album , valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs;  and  one  of  the  scaled  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  yon  what  you  can  g t for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  witli  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  w^th  a Gold  Ten,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $16,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 


Address 


CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


DR  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  vured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  idles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


m 


demgM 


DB.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  enre  Coughs.  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  nnd  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug, 
peditioile 


1 lOcts.  Adams  Press  Company,  20  Ann.  St.,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  3.  Winslow  &'  do. 

100, 0W>  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 

WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  HOT  TO  BB  PAID  FOB  TILL  TOD  KNOW  WHAT 
TOD  ARE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACTI. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches , TO  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladles’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

10  0 revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

6000  Oval  and  Clmsed  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

8000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

30  0 Ladies'  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8 00  .Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
100  0 Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  C 00 

8 100  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5100  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

5 ton  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair C 00  to  In  00 

SOilO  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair C 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mix  d ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 

On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  f.nv$l5. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  nnd  particulars. 

Address  J.  II.  WINSLOW  .4  CO., 208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860). 

GREAT  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT.' ' 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MARCH  28,  I860. 

20.000  Valuable  Gifts,  worth  $98,300,  will  be  presented  to 
Ticket- Holders. 

100,000  Tickets  will  be  Sold. 

1 Gilt,  in  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Gift,  in  7.30  Bonds 6,000 

• 1 Gift,  Residence  three  miles  from  Chicago. . 6,0i,0 

9 Square  Grand  Pianos,  9 Gifts,  $50(teach. . 4,500 

59  Gifts,  50  Kngli-h  Patent  Lever  Gold 

Watches,  $250  each 12,500 

60  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing-Machines,  $100 

i acli 6,000 

50  Gift , 50  American  Lever  Silver  Watches, 

$100  each 5,009 

33  Gilts,  38  Silver  Lever  Watches,  $50  each. . * 1,900 
5,000  Gifts,  5900  Turkey  Morocco  Gold  Clasp  Al- 
bums $6  each 25,000 

4,800  Gifts,  4S0  i Clasp  Albums,  $3  each 14.400 

lO.t)  0 Gifts,  $10,000  cash,  $1  each 10,000 

20JM)  Cift«,  Total  Value  of  which $98,300 

The  great,  feature  of  our  Prize  Concert  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  gotten  up,  differing  front  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ev,  r before  offered  to  the  public  : 

1st  I lie  Prizes  arc  a gr.  at  deal  more  valuable. 

2d.  All  of  th  in  are  genuine  gold  nnd  Bilver  goods,  the 
very  best  manufactured.  The  pianos  nnd  sewing-ma- 
chines are  till  new,  and  the  manufacturers'  names  are  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  they  ate  surpassed  by  none. 

3d.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn.  Each  ticket  has 
its  duplicate  number:  these  are  placed  in  a wheel  and 
tho  ouglily  mixed  ; a disinterested  person  (selected  by  the 
ticket- bold,  rs  pivrent  at  the  concert)  draws  these  dupli- 
cate numbers  front  the  wheel ; the  first  one  drawn  out 
gi-ts  the  largest  prize,  the  next  one  drawn  out  the  next 
largest  p ize,  and  in  like  manner  until  all  tire  drawn. 

To  enable  us  to  give  away  the  valuable  prizes  we  first 
si  II  a sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  insure  us  against  loss. 

The  prizes  are  then  distributed  in  order  as  the  duplicates 
are  drawn— unlike  all  other  gift  sales  where  you  buy  your 
ticket,  nnd  should  you  draw  a large  prize  tiie  proprietor 
makes  a dead  los3  of  the  value  you  draw,  and  conse- 
quently you  seldom  if  ever  get  any  thing  worth  what  your 
tli-ket  cost  you. 

Don’t  throw  your  money  away  on  valueless  concerns, 
but  send  us  your  orders  for  tickets  soon,  if  you  would  se- 
cure them,  as  the  larger  portion  has  been  already  sold. 

Every  ticket  is  registered  before  being  sent  out  — the 
number,  name  of  party  purchasing,  and  address — and  all 
will  be  notifi.  d by  mail  of  the  result  of  drawing. 

Tickets  $1  each,  or  eleven  for  $10,  sent,  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  nnd  stamp.  BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO.,  144 
Dear!)  < n Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

P S._'l  he  above  Concert  will  positively  take  place  on 
the  23th.  Parties  nt  a distance  sending  us  funds  for  tick- 
ets, should  they  all  be  sold,  will  have  the  money  returned 
to  them.  BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO. 

1000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

MACKENZIE'S  TEN  THOUSAND  RECEIPTS  in  all 
the  useful  arts.  Just  issued,  after  two  years  of 
car  ful  labo  •.  The  following  arc  a few  of  the  subjects 
treated  of : Metallurgy,  Mercantile  Calculations;  Cooking, 

Carving,  and  Preserving;  Hygiene;  Medicine;  (CHOL- 
ERA a specialty;)  Gas  Metres;  Wines  and  Brewing; 

Scouring;  Farming  nnd  Gardening;  Perfumery;  Ce- 
ment? ; Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  &c.,  (ec.,  &c. 

Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  T.  ELLWoOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia  (2d  floor). 

IFrom  the  lieu.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography ,] 

Tin;  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1S55  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 bad  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  insi le  Bark  of  white 
pi::o,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
disi  ases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  1 bad  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  grat ifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irri.ation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycuve  was  eff  cled.  Soon  after 
thn  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  II.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bed  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  rais :d  mucus  streaked 
with  blood,  .-lie  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  She 
tonk  about,  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 

1855,  I first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
. PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Bouton  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  be  n proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  b:  come 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
genera  ly.  It  D a remedy  for  diabetes,  bite  ling  from  the 
kidney . and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  m tdicine  generallv. 

GEO.  W.  SWE'J  T,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Bffston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK.  Chicago,  111., 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  tub  West. 

Ladies’  letter. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings,  with  Explnnatione. 

By  an  Experienced  Nurse  and.Female  Physician. 

Sent  free  in  a Sealed  EeMfljpf <’J 
Address  Mna  Da.  KEWLER,  Brooklyn  P.  O..  N.  V.  I present  on  r 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

fcE  SEWING  &E 

machine. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent. 
edJuneb,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimpino  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
aud  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  doodle  or  single  tube  ad  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  BONNiNQ-STiTCH  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  oath  hit, 

HEM,  KDKFLE,  SHIRR.  TOOK,  ItDN  DP  BREADTHS,  &C„  &C. 
strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  receipt  the  approval  of  all  the  priucipal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  fhe  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  othrr  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’ — Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitcli  ex- 
actly like  band-sewing.” — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  witli  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY’, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

American  Pocket 

TSME-KEUFjORo 

FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

The  most  novel  and  useful  invention  of  the  age.*  Con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles,  und 
warranted  to  denote  solar  time  with  greater  accuracy  than 
the  most  expensive  gold  or  silver  repeater,  while  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  Bold  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  It  is  emphatically  the  timepiece  for  the  million. 
Neat,  cheap,  and  warranted  perfectly  accurate;  can  nev- 
er g t out  of  order.  No  one  should  be  without  it.  Price, 
with  white  enameled  dial  in  gold  or  silver  gilt,  50  cts.  Sent 
by  mail  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Caution— 
This  invention  is  the  sole  property  of  the  American  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  all  parties  are  cautioned  against 
buying  or  offering  for  sale  any  Imitation,  under  no  mat- 
ter what  Alteration  of  .Same.  Address  American  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Albany,  N.Y. 


F.  W.  LUDLOW  A CO., 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY, 

AGENTS  FOR 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Brunch  agencies  in  til!  priucipal  cities  in  Germany. 


REMOVAL. 

G.  L.  and  J.  B KELTY,  Dealers  in 

WINDOW  SHADES  AND 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

To  447  Broadway,  between  Howard  and  Grand  Streets. 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

60L BROADWAY'  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

rhotograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visito 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  <Stc. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Great  discovery.  — de  gratips  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limb-,  piles,  and  ull  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


“THE  RIGHT  WAY," 

A Radical  Newspaper.  Present  circulation  65,000  cop- 
ies weekly — reaching  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  A portion  of  one  page  devoted  to  Advertisements 
at  50  cts.  per  line.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  & CO.,  23  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  part?  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  “ Upuam’s  Depilatory  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  S.  C.  UPI1AM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Once  by  the  Use  of  “ UPnAM’S 
PIMPLE  BAN1SHER.”  Mailed  to  any  Address  for 
75  Cents,  by  S.  O.  UPHAM,  No.  25  south  Eighth  St., 
PaiLADFLPHtA.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $TI.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


PHARAOHS  SERPENTS. 

Egg?  of  Pharaoh's  Serpents,  each  of  which, when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  egg?  mailed  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


$1500 


PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 
„ where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing 

Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  a id  upper  f ed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  Tim  only  machines  sold  iu  the  United  State?  for 
le.s  thin  $49  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe.  Wheeler 
<(•  Wilson,  Grover  A Baker,  Singer  <fc  Co.,  and  BacMlder. 
A ll  other  cneap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine. 


THE  EVANS  ORIGINAL 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

(INSTITUTED  by  G.  G.  EVANS  tu  1854). 
ft  has  outlived  all  Competitors. 

All  l»oks  sold  nt  publishers’  retail  prices,  and  n.Beauti- 
ful  nnd  Us  fal  Present,  worth  from  £6  cen  a to  100  dollars, 
given  with  each  book. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE. 

Extra  inducement?  to  all  persons  who  will  act  as  agents. 
Send  for  the  new  classified  catalogue,  containing  a list 
of  books  in  every  department  of  lit.rntiir  •,  also  instruc- 
tions for  forming  clubs.  Ac  , for  the  ft.  G.  EVANS  GIFT 
BOOK  STORE,  628  chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Editors  inserting  the  above  will  receive  a linndsome 
receipt  of  their  paper  containing  the  same. 


POPULAR  NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


A NOBLE  LIFE.  A Novel.  By 

Miss  M clock,  Author  of  “John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  Mistake,” 
&c.  12mo,  Cloth,  .$1  50. 

Few  men  and  no- women  will  read  “A  Noble  Life" 
without  feeling  themselves  better  and  stronger—  London 
Spectator.  . 

So  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  strengthened  and 
ennobled— Hew  \'o:.k  Times. 

AGNES.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 

phant,  Author  of  “Chronicles  of  Car- 
linpford,”  “The  Perpetual  Curate,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

“ Agnes”  is  -a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant'a 
former  works. — Athenceum. 

“ Agnes”  has  that  stamp  of  first-rate  power  which  no 
one  can  mistake.  It  is  a narrative  of  deep  interest.— 

Header. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  lady 
novelist?.  “ Agnes”  is  a story  whose  pathetic  and  refined 
beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers.— Post. 

DEVERELL.  A Novel.  By 

J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Uncle  Silas,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

With  the  complications  on  which  this  story  turns — the 
lost  deed,  the  unknown  marriage,  the  unfair  duel,  and, 
above  all,  the  dreadful  scene  in  that  green  chamber — wo 
shall  not  meddle.  No  writer  more  exactly  fulfills  the  odd 
idiomatic  expression  of  “ carrying  the  reader  along  with 
him;”  the  reader  is  “carried  along”  wherever  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  pleases,  by  the  strangest  and  most  out-of-the-way 
routes,  by  the  most  flowery  pallia,  by  the  most  mysterious 
underground  tunnelings,  swittly,  certainly,  ana  willing- 
ly, to  the  end London  limes. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  A 

Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of 
“Mary  Barton,”  “Cranford,”  “Sylvia’s 
Lovers,”  “Cousin  Phillis,” &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 
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female  writers  in  France  can  accomplish — site  has  written 
novels  which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  men  of  the 
world,  and  which  every  girl  will  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing.”—AVtc  York  Evening  Post. 

As  a work  of  art  and  observation,  this  novel,  “ Wives 

and  Daughters,”  is  among  the  finest  n&vels  of  our  time 

ComlUll  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  achieved  a success  which  will  live  long 
after  iter.  Her  descriptive  handiwork  would  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  Tennyson — Saturday  lie  view. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  A Nov- 
el. By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of 
“Doctor  Thorne,”  “Framley  Parsonage,” 
“ Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 

A work  of  more  power  than  fifty  sensation  novels,  and 
more  interest  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of 
Miss  Braddon.  The  characters  are  admirably  painted — 
the  parties  themselves  seem  to  stand  out  from  the  very 
pages  of  the  book.— New  York  Day-Book. 

Air.  Trollope  has  written  few  novels  equal  to  “The  Bel- 
ton Estate,”  and  no  one  of  the  living  masters  of  fiction 
writes  with  more  uniform  interest  and  healthfulness. — 
Taunton  Gazette. 

“ The  Belton  Estate”  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
pleasing  love  stories  in  the  language.— Boston  Transcript. 

ALF  A MILLION  of  MONEY. 

A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Au- 
thor of  “ Barbara’s  History,”  “ The  Ladder 
of  Life,”  “ My  Brother’s  Wife,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  novels  of  the  season  is  “ Half  a 
Million  of  Money.”  It  is  full  of  crisp  writing  and  easy 
dialogue.  The  work  is  full  of  clever,  incisive  sayings, 
nnd  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  all  vulgarity,  which  13 
quite  refreshing  in  these  days  of  sensationalism. — West, 
minster  Review,  January,  1866. 

The  style  is  uniformly  clear  and  forcible. — Saturday 
Review. 

One  of  the  best  stories  we  have  read  for  a long  time 
past.  We  prophecy  a great  success  for  “ Half  a Million 
of  Money.” — Observer. 

The  plan  of  the  novel  is  perfectly  original  and  most 
pleasing.  The  personages  are  admirably  drawn,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  In  common  with  the  lay-figures  which 
too  often  do  duty  in  the  novels  of  the  day.  The  style  is 
charmingly  easy  and  graceful,  while  stirring  events  are 
told  with  vigor  and  animation. — Morning  Star. 

nov.  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR 

'Or  AND  THE  UNION.  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion; or,  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Con- 
sisting of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States.  By  H.  S. 
Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

It  abounds  in  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  which  throw 
light  upon  the  events  of  the  time. — New  York  Times. 

WALTER  GORING.  A Novel. 

By  Annie  Thomas,  Author  of  “Denis 
Donne,”  “On  Guard,”  “Theo  Leigh,” &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH : 

At  Richmond,  Macon,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, Columbia,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Golds- 
borough,  and  Andersonville,  during  the 
Years  1864  and  1865.  By  A.  O.  Abbott, 
late  Lieut.  1st  N.Y.  Dragoons.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 


100 r 


; 10  > Photograph?  of  Female  Beauties  for  V5  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  26  ct?.  Address  G.  SKY  Mi  1 1 ' R,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH  CORED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  NO  HUMBUG. 

Read  1— For  One  Dollar  per  mail,  I will  send  you  a re- 
e pe  and  medicine  that  will  cure  the  wor?t  cases  of  Catarrh 
in  the  head  or  bronchial  tubes  in  a few  weeks,  or  money 
returned.  It  has  cured  me.  and,  ns  I believe,  saved  my 
life.  I know  it  is  no  humbug,  and  am  willing  to  aid  in 
the  relief  of  other*  from  that  tormenting  nnd  dangerous 
disease.  Address  T.  P.  SYMMES,  162}  I ultoa  &t.,  N.  Y. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865 
An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctly  constructed  on  the  meet  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  require?  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  l-uroi  e,  where  it  is  secured  by  Kov- 
al Letters  Patent  Price  for  a single  one.  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  pric  •. 
Safe  d elivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  w(io  im- 
Rate  this  advertisement  wilh  a view  to  swindling  th?  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  rntib  ly  UNLtKE  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DKLAMKRK  & GO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 

n — Mwranwm  SAMPLE  sent  free,  with  terms 
30  fitsWT'  for  nny  one  to  clear  $.5  a day 
* in  3 hours’ time.  Address 
LA  MONTE,  REYMOND  & CO.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED. -$151  PER  MONTH,  to  sell  the 
GOMMON-SKNSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
It  will  hem,  stitch,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  braid,  and  embroider 
beautifully.  Price  only  $20.  Every  Machine  is  war  ant- 
ed for  three  years.  For  terms  nnd  Gireulars  address  G. 
BOWERS  & GO.,  265  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March 30c. 

Silver  Trumpets  “ “ 36c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 30c. 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  Keicliardt 40c. 

1 can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs,  by  Glaribel 80c. 

Wearing  of  the  Green  : Violin,  l«c.  Song 30c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 85c. 

Matilda  Toots,  wilh  Co'ored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond 50c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Boweiy. 


Is  the  most  delicious  aud  lusting  of  all  perfumes.  The 
odor  is  like  & boquet  composed  of  roses,  violets,  jasmine, 
and  helioirope.  What  can  be  more  fragrant  ? 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  at  all  taucy  stores. 


DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

You  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cent?.  Gall  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Or 
a sample  sent  free  by  mail  for  6(1c.  that  retails  easily  for  $6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  1T0  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


DUMB- WASTERS. 

JAMES  MUKTAUGH’S  celebrated  DUMB-WAITERS 
are  manufactured  only  at  No.  1835  Broadway,  New  1 o.k, 
where  a model  can  be  seen. 


MERWIN  & PRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agents 
for  tlie  Bal- 
lard Breech 
Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
different  calibres,  nnd  Ingle 
Arms  Co.’ s Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
n*  Colt’s  6 ir^  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  fnrthep  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S. — We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods : also  are  Sole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


THE  OLD  SECOND  CORPS — A new  song, entitled  as 
above  (contains  80  verses),  and  relating  generally  to 
every  reg' tin  the  A.  P.,and  particularly  to  Gens.  Hancock, 
Warren,  Humphrey,  and  Sumner,  and  the  2d  A.C.  cent  on 
rec’t  of  15c.  W.  R.  Chamber?,  N.  Bloomfield,  Ont.  Co , N.  Y. 


CATTLE  DISEASE!  Trichina  pork  1 Cholera  beetles! 

Cube-glass  lenses  constructed  to  detect  these  pests. 
Every  man  should  have  one.  Sent  for  70c.  with  direci  ions. 
Wm.  Bird, Microscoplst,  77  Nassau  St.,  room  27,  rear, N.Y. 

LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS , 575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STATE  of  MISSOURI — A reliable,  authentic  Book  of  the 
State,  indorsed  by  the  Governor,  containing  a full  de- 
scription of  farming  and  mineral  lands;  also  Homestead 
Law, Constitution,  and  Ordinances;  besides  valuable  in- 
formation, statistic?,  etc.,  for  capitalist?  nnd  others,  with 
late  Map?.  By  mail,  postage  paid  to  any  part,  of  the  coun- 
try. Inclose  $150.  Address  Wm.  H.  Brewstbr,  P.O.  Box 
2 .59.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MARCH,  1886. 

T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Y’ear $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every/  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4-00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

TIabfke’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  nt  the  following 
low  rates:  one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half, $125;  whole  page.  $250.  The  circulation  of  li  arper’b 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pububiieks. 


Circulation  neatly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
Commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  t i.i.ed 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

per  line  for  jnsije,  anil  Ttm  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertl^eWe JifS,  | <jacl|  In^f.-j 

BROTHERS,  Publishes*. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


Percent  Saved  By 


l PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


PINE  APPLE  CIDER 

.JO  WASHINGTON  ST  N.Y. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  THE  MERCHANTS? 

Mr.  Goods.  “What!  raise  my  rent  from  $15,000  to  $£0,000!  It’s  absurd.  What  do’you 
expect  J am  going  to  pay  it  out  of?” 

Landlord.  “Well,  really,  I don’t  know;  but  I’ve  just  had  an  offer  of  $50,000  for  it,  and 
thought  of  course  I’d  see  you  first,  so  that  you  might  have  the  first  chance.”  \_llow  very 
considerate  /] 


THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO. 


Tm;  GENERAL  FAVORITE!  — The  Press  of  the 
country  is  almost  unanimous  in  pronouncing 

BEADLE’S  MONTHLY 

the  choicest  of  Magazines.  The  March  Number  ( now 
ready)  contains : 

The  Snow;  A Poem.  Ulus-  Finger  Rings;  theirllistory, 
trated.  Structure, &c.  Illustrated. 

Northwest  Passage  by  Laml;  Toni  Blake:  A Poem. 
Winter  in  "Wood  Crees’  The  Convict's  Wife:  A Story. 
Country.  Illustrated.  Our  Mesa:  Camp  Reminis- 
The  Dead  Letter:  Semi.  canoes. 

Illustrated.  Who  Stole  the  Spoons?  A 

Assassins  and  their  Work:  Story. 

Charlotte  Corday.  My  Royal  Prize  : A Poem. 

A Mad  Night : Story.  “ Popular  People”  Photo- 

Three  Days  among  the  Oil  tographed.- 

Wells.  ‘ To-Day;  ns  it  is  in  Fash- 

The  Barometer.  Illustrated.  ionable  Circles. 

Uncle  Roderick's  Sermon:  Current  Notes:  On  Books, 
A Story.  Persons,  &c. 

* Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers.  Price  but 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  per  Number;  or  by  mail  for 
$3  per  year.  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

118  William  St.,  New  York. 


Offee  to  tub  Wholesale  Trade  Generally: 

Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  “Friar’s  Goose”  (our  own 
make)  Bi-Carb.  Soda. 

Soda  Ash— Gamble’s,  J.  Hutchinson  & Ca’s,  Kurtz's, 
Johnson’s,  &c.,  &c. 

Caustic  Soda— D.  C.  Gamble’s,  J.  Hutchinson  it  Co.’s, 
Muspratt  Brothers’,  and  Huntley’s. 

Sal  Soda— Newcastle  and  other  Brands ; also  our  own 
make. 

Sai.eratcs — Paragon,  Excelsior,  and  Double  Refined, 
made  at  our  own  works. 

Perfectly  pure  Cream  Tartar  and  Tartaric  Acid,  Borax, 
Alum,  Flor.  Sulphur.  Sal  Epsom,  Nitrate  Soda,  Madder, 
Indigo,  Terre  Alba,  Liquid  Quartz,  &c..,  &c.  Also  Sh.r- 
boro’  Palm  Oil,  Cocoa-N  ut  Oil,  Rosin,  &c.,  &c. 

The  “ Excelsior”  Yeast  Powder,  the  great  favorite,  per- 
fectly pure. 

We  are  ''first  hands."  Established  in  184T. 

Office— 136  and  138  Cedar  St.,  New  York  (west  side). 


PREPARE ! 

A Hint  to  our  Street  Sweepers,  and  to  the  Political  Demagogues  at  Albany. 


BIGELOW’S 

NEW  YORK  SATIN  ENAMELED 

PAPER  COLLAR. 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Unglazed  where  it  touches  the  neck. 

Dors  not  feel  sticky  in  warm  weather. 
Sufficient  space  allowed  for  the  cravat. 

Made  of  the  finest  material. 

The  very  best  collar  in  the  market. 

SUMNER,  HARD0N  & CROMWELL, 

(Dry-Goods  and  Hosiery  Commission  Merchants,) 
Sole  Agents,  No.  69  Duane  St„  New  York. 


UNION  ADAMS; 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


’ Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

' Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


REVOLVERS  and  PISTOLS. 

MILLER  & CO.,  No.  9 Maiden  Lane, 

New  York,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all  the 
latest  improved  REVOLVERS  and  PISTOLS  now  made, 
which  they  are  selling  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Revolvers:  Reid's  Seven-Shot  “My  Friend,’’  for 
close  quarters,  Smith  <fc  Wesson’s,  National,  Eaolb 
Arms  Co.’s,  Remington’s,  Colt's,  Whitney’s,  Elliott’s, 
and  Conn.  Arms  Co.’s. 

Pistols:  National  Derringer,  Remington’s  Com- 
plete Cane  and  Pistol  Combined,  and  Dickinson's  Sin- 
gle Shot.  MILLER  & CO.,  Sole  Agents. 

Send  for  a Circular  and  Price-List. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Do  yon  wear  Spectacles  ? Are  you 
near-sighted  J Have  you  weak 
eyes  o~  re  eyes  or  any  disease 
of  the  eye  t Write  J.  lull  A Co., 
128  Nassau  St.  N.Y.  (Box  701  P.O.) 
for  their  * TREATISE  ON  THE 
EYE.’  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 
‘They  are  responsible  men.  inca- 
pable of  Intentional  deception  or 

E -pphly). 


JD.  This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any  kind , will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wool- 
ens, which  will  not  shrink  after  being  w ished  with  this 
Soap.  It  may  be  used  in  hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  re- 
move paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  One 
pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds  of  ordinary  family 
soap.  Directions  sent  with  each  bar  for  making  three 
gallons  handsome  soft,  soap  from  one  pound  of  this  Soap. 
Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a circular  containing  fell  direc- 
tions for  use,  printed  in  English  and  German.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  “ 1!.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,"  nnd  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  00,  CT,  OS,  C'J,  TO,  72,  and 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1829.) 

A full  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 


Hi  imposition.  (Eds.Harpoi 


Warcroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES 

— A new,  practical,  nnd 

original  work,  illustra- 
ted  with  122  Designs 
v-  - \ and  Plans  of  Houses  of 
/ II  9 \ moderate  cost,  includ- 

.-I  ter  on  the  construction 
I Balloon  Frames. 

WH&i  Price  $1  50,  mailed 

jySpg  ■sR.vjp'jiSsr  »«-- free  to  any  address. 

Geo.  E.  & V.  W.  Wood- 
— ward.  Publishers,  No.  37 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause— whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Dec- 
ben’s  White  Confections.  Children  arc  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 

BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

POLLAE  & SON  Meer- 

JSrnBr  schanm  Manufacturera, 692 Broadway, 

1(1.  |[1  ^ near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 

M!'  ‘UNA  tail  at  reduced  rates.  Pipe3  and  Hold- 
era  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Sfemway  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP  MAKER.  Warrant- 
ed double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to 
any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  nnd  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  in  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  i&  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  C5,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMAcn  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  W'est, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BUKLE1G1P&  ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents.  

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’S  \ ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  ) Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48 hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  ail  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steiuway’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction’’  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 

CLOSELY  AS  GOULD  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

patent  rights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  niO’t  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  hr  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Piano*,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  every  piano  manufactured  by 
tuem,  without  inceeasb  of  cost  to  tlie  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  mav  reap  its  benefit. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  arc  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREUOOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

A FORTUNE  FOR  ALL ! 

No  humbug!  Send  50  cents  for  sample  of  an  indis- 
pensable curiosity.  Large  sales  and  enormous  profits 
guaranteed  to  agents  every  where.  Address 

1JPPINCOT  r dr  ZELL,  Boston,  MsM, 


BT.  BABBITT’S  best  Medicinal  8ALERATUS, 
• “made. from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made  with 
this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common 
salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  08,  69,  70,  72, 
and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 

Marvixa’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  A good  watch  present- 
1 to  each.  Address  with  stamp, 

Box  2065,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
• Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may  be  made  with 
this  “ Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is 
required  when  sweet  milk  ia  used.  No.  64  to  74  Wash- 
ington  Street,  New  York. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TO  LET. 


A certain  cure  for  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Heart  Disease, 
Fainting  Spells,  and  excellent  for  old  people,  as  it  quick- 
ens tlie  circulation  of  the  Blood. 


The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  2S  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 
HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements  on  the  natents  of  tlie  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company, 
No  98  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  *.  . 


VirM.  BIRD,  Micuoscopist Likenesses  made  to  or- 

VV  der,  and  set  in  rings,  pins,  knives,  and  watch 
charms,  at  from  $2  to  $5.  Send  carte  de  visile  for  copy. 
77  Nassau  Street,  Room  27  (rear).  New  York 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular. Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should,  semi,  to;  all  ,|ai-W  of  the  United 
States  by  UARNDEN'j-'Ei.rRESS,  65  Broadway. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Amin  ston’  the  fa  f he  W of ' off  'com 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  l>y  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  N< 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS. 

IT  is  a matter  of  the  gravest  regret  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  differ  so  de- 
cidedly at  this  most  important  moment.  It 
was  clear,  however,  from  the  day  that  reorgan- 
ization became  a practical  question  that  great 
forbearance  would  be  necessary  in  each  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  neither  has  exercised  it.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  events  of  the  past 
fortnight  have  taught  both  the  President  and 
Congress,  as  they  have  taught  the  country,  that 
a different  spirit  must  prevail  upon  both  sides 
at  Washington,  or  very  serious  consequences 
will  follow.  Thus,  upon  the  cardinal  point  of 
the  admission  of  members  from  the  late  rebel 
States,  the  President  is  powerless  if  Congress 
persists ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  measures 
which  Congress  deems  absolutely  essential  may 
be  baffled  by  the  President’s  veto. 

When  the  last  rebel  surrendered,  and  the 
States  whose  secession  had  been  prevented  by 
the  national  arms  were  left  without  other  gov- 
ernment than  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  necessary  that  steps  to- 
ward the  civil  reorganization  of  those  States 
should  be  taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  President,  therefore,  acting  under  no  spe- 
cial verbal  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  but  by 
its  undoubtedly  implied  authority  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  appointed  Provisional 
Governors  and  authorized  them  to  call  primary 
elections  of  delegates  to  Conventions,  indicat- 
ing at  the  same  time  who  should  vote.  In  this 
last  point  of  his  instructions  the  President  was 
governed  by  the  view  which  had  been  kept 
steadily  prominent  through  the  war,  that  no 
State  could  lawfully  secede  from  the  Union; 
and  as  it  was  concededjhat,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  suffrage  should  be  conferred  by  the 
State  alone,  he  refrained  from  disturbing  that 
understanding,  naturally  anxious  to  follow  as 
far  as  practicable  the  normal  traditions  of  the 
Government.  He  excepted,  however,  certain 
classes  of  those  who  by  the  old  State  laws  were 
entitled  to  vote,  while  he  refrained  from  creat- 
ing new  voters. 

Undoubtedly  this  whole  proceeding  was  ex- 
ceptional. He  acted  as  an  absolute  military 
commander,  and  might,  at  his  discretion,  have 
imposed  other  conditions  and  adopted  a differ- 
ent system.  If  he  forbade  voting  to  any  whom 
the  local  law  had  formerly  empowered  to  vote, 
the  local  law  was  really  repudiated.  His  will 
was  the  only  law  in  the  case,  and  he  had  the 
same  right  to  authorize  Wade  Hampton’s  late 
slave  to  vote  as  he  had  to  prohibit  Wade  Hamp- 
ton from  voting.  Wade  Hampton  was  no  more 
a traitor,  according  to  the  Constitution,  although 
he  was  a more  conspicuous  one,  than  any  of  his 
soldiers ; and  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  could 
authorize  a traitor  taken  in  arms  to  vote  be- 
cause he  had  been  formerly  a voter,  he  could 
certainly  permit  a loyal  soldier  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  vote  who  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
that  right.  But  in  this  matter  the  President 
was  guided  by  the  plain  consideration  that  it 
was  desirable  to  make  no  fundamental  changes 
which  he  could  avoid ; and  although  the  true 
grounds  and  limits  of  his  authority  in  the  case 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  very  clear  to 
the  President  himself,  he  proceeded  upon  his 
conviction  of  the  indestructibility  of  a State  in 
the  Union,  and  his  action  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. 

The  Conventions  having  met,  he  sta^gd  cer- 
tain conditions  which  he,  at  least,  deemed  es- 
sential precedents  to  a resumption  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  Union.  These  were 
substantially  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  Seces- 
sion; the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt;  the 
formal  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment ; the  guarantee  of  all  civil  rights  to  the 
freedmen ; and  the  election  of  truly  loyal  rep- 
resentatives to  Congress.  All  of  these  but  the 
two  last  were  generally  accepted  by  the  States 
in  question.  But  none,  we  believe,  have  fully 
guaranteed  an  equality  of  civil  right  before  the 
law,  although  in  one  of  the  Southwestern  States 
it  has  been  held  by  a Court  that  the  overthrow 
of  Slavery  carries  with  it  all  legal  distinctions 
based  upon  color.  One  or  two  loyal  represent- 
atives were  also  elected  from  the  late  rebel 
States. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  case  when  Con- 
gress assembled.  The  point  to  decide  was  ex- 
actly that  stated  by  the  President  in  his  late 
unfortunate  speech:  “Whdl  those  who  re- 
belled comply  with  the  Constitution,  when  they 
give  sufficient  evidence  of  loyalty,  when  they 
show  that  they  can  be  trusted,  when  they  yield 
obedient  to  the  law  that  you  and  I acknowl- 
edge, T%j  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  let  peace  and.  union  be  re- 
stored. ” Congress  met  and  found  representa- 
tives of  the  rebel  States  awaiting  admission. 
Congress  said  at  once,  “Let  us  examine  and 
see  if  these  States  can  be  trusted,  and  whether 
they  have  given  sufl^eot evidence  loyalty.” 
Surely  Congress  was  uotbbfrnd  fo"take  the 
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would  doubtless  give  it  great  weight ; but  the 
power  already  exercised  by  the  President  in 
the  reorganization  was  so  enormous  that  it  was 
desirable  another  authority  should  intervene. 
The  President  had*  certainly  no  reason  to  be 
angry  with  Congress  for  exercising  the  very 
discretion  which  he  claimed  for  himself ; and 
it  seems  to  us  if  the  President  had  been  more 
patient,  if  he  had  reflected  that  it  was  not  for 
him  alone  to  decide  without  appeal  the  condi- 
tions of  reorganization  of  the  Union,  the  col- 
lision might  have  been  avoided. 

It  was  the  evident  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  view  should  prevail  which  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Congress.  How  could  he  ex- 
pect that  General  Grant’s  report  of  a few  days’ 
excursion  to  Charleston  would  be  accepted  as 
a conclusive  statement  .of  the  actual  condition 
of  public  sentiment  as  against  the  evidence  of 
prolonged  and  faithful  observation  presented  by 
Carl  Schurz  ? Mutual  defiance  was  exchanged 
almost  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session.  The 
House  iusanely  allowed  its  most  unfit  member 
for  the  office  to  be  its  leader,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate expression  of  Senator  Sumner  indicated 
a hostility  and  impatience  which  could  only  lead 
to  mischief.  With  an  equally  unfortunate  want 
of  reticence  the  President  talked  freely  and 
warmly  of  the  action  of  the  House ; and  the 
House  had  not  dignity  enough  to  rebuke  Tiiad- 
deus  Stevens  when,  in  return,  he  grossly  in- 
sulted the  President  by  comparing  him,  for  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  to  Charles  I.  subverting 
the  fundamental  law.  The  heat  grew.  The 
President,  in  his  Veto  Message,  most  unwisely 
engaged  in  an  untimely  exposition  of  his  views 
of  general  policy.  The  Senate  failed  to  sus- 
tain its  own  bill  by  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
The  House,  stung  with  disappointment  at  the 
defeat  of  its  favorite  measure,  and  incensed  by 
the  untimely  remarks  of  the  President,  need- 
lessly declared  that,  whatever  his  opinion  might 
be,  no  rebel  State  should  resume  its  relations  in 
the  Union  except  by  permission  of  Congress. 
Again  Thaddeus  Stevens  talked  wildly  about 
usurpation  at  the  veiy  moment  the  President 
was  refusing  enormous  power,  and  as  if  the 
President’s  opinion  could  admit  a representa- 
tive to  Congress,  and  then  followed  the  mel- 
ancholy scene  in  the  White  House  grounds. 

If  this  hostility  continues,  practical  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Union  will  be  delayed  for  two 
years  certainly.  A political  revolution  will  in- 
evitably arise  which  will  return  the  late  rebel 
States  to  Congress  without  the  oath  of  loyal- 
ty, and  transfer  the  Government  to  the  pres- 
ent Opposition.  Now  Congress,  it  seems  to  us, 
for  reasons  which  must  be  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  man,  must  take  the  initiative  in  re- 
turning to  co-operation  with  the  President.  It 
must  consider  what  is  called  his  policy  totally 
irrespective  of  his 'personality.  The  central 
idea  of  that  policy  is,  that  a change  of  feeling 
can  not  be  wrought  by  law.  We  must  remen^ 
ber  that  we  are  to  live  with  the  people  of  the 
late  rebel  States  as  fellow-citizens,  not  as  sub- 
jects; and  wise  men  will  see  many  reasons 
why  it  is  better  to  leave  many  things  that  we 
might  now  wish  to  effect  directly  to  the  surer 
accomplishment  of  indirect  methods.  Con- 
gress is  undoubtedly  the  judge  when  the  un- 
represented States  may  safely  resume  their  re- 
lations in  the  Union.  But  the  decision  should 
be  based  upon  common-sense  and  a'  generous 
faith  in  the  logic  of  events,  in  the  great  laws 
of  human  development,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  American  system. 


THE  FREEDMEN’S  BUREAU. 

In  our  remarks  last  week  upon  the  Veto 
Message  we  assumed  from  the  President’s  re- 
marks that  he  proposed  to  leave  the  freedmen 
to  the  care  of  thg  States  in  which  they  live. 
We  did  so  because  he  spoke  of  some  of  those 
States  as  in  his  opinion  entitled  to  resume  their 
normal  relations  with  the  Union,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  right  of  caring  for  all  their  peo- 
ple. He  spoke  of  the  present  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau as  still  existing ; but  as  that  is  to  expire 
a year  after  the  end  of  the.  war,  and  as  he  told 
us  war  was  now  ended,  it  was  fair  to  assume 
that  the  present  arrangement  would  end  by  the 
first  of  May.  Moreover,  he  did  not  say  that  he 
approved  such  a Bureau,  and  by  insisting  that 
the  freedmen  were  not  so  forlorn  as  has  been 
represented,  and  might  emigrate  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  or  apflbal  to  the  courts,  he  very 
plainly  intimated,  as  we  inferred,  that  their 
rights  were  not  to  be  defended  by  the  United 
States.  We  therefore  said  nothing  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  particular  bill  presented  to  him, 
but  simply  expressed  our  profound  sorrow  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  emancipated  slaves  ought 
to  be  abandoned  homeless,  houseless,  landless, 
and  at  an  inconceivable  disadvantage  to  those 
who  are  peculiarly  hostile  to  them. 

That  our  view  was  not  singular  was  proved 
by  the  universal  excitement  that  followed  the 
Message.  The  party  of  hostility  to  human 
rights,  the  “Democracy,”  whose  sole  article 
of  faith  is  contempt  of  negroes,  fired  their  loud- 
est guns  at  the  pleasing  prospect  that  the  loyal 
people  of  South  Carolina  who  had  fought  for 
the  Union  were  now  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
revengeful  hands  of  those  who  had  fought 
agamst  it.  The  extreme  opponents  of  this 


party,  true  friends  of  the  people  and  of  equal 
rights,  also  generally  hung  their  heads  in 
speechless  sorrow  and  amazement.  But  the 
Evening  Post , which  is  edited  by  men  as  faith- 
ful to  justice  and  equal  rights  as  men  can  be  ; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  tongue  flames 
and  sparkles  against  the  enemies  of  man  ; and 
many  a private  citizen  not  less  constant  in  the 
good  faith,  openly  asserted  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  President  to  be  opposed  to  any 
bill,  but  only  to  the  present  one,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  were  in  some  points  very  weighty. 
But  such  was  the  doubt  of  the  President’s 
position  arising  from  the  want  of  precision  of 
statement,  and  from  the  mixed  discussions  of 
his  Message,  that  it  was  immediately  announced 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  come  to  New 
York  and  speak  upon  the  subject.  Under  such 
circumstances  a speech  could  only  be  an  ex- 
planation, and  we  waited  patiently  the  Secre- 
tary’s coming. 

Mr.  Seward’s  reception  was  deserved.  It 
was  a tumult  of  enthusiasm.  Every  man  in 
the  audience  remembered  his  sendees  and  his 
sufferings,  and  forgot  every  thing  else.  The 
important  part  of  his  speech  was  this  plain 
declaration : • 

11  Both  the  President  and  Congress  agree  that  during 
.the  brief  transition  which  the  country  is  making  from 
civil  war  to  internal  pence  the  freedmen  and  refugees 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  by  the  nation  to  persecution 
or  suffering.  It  was  for  this  transition  period  that  the 
Bureau  of  Freedmen  was  created  by  Congress,  and  was 
kept  and  is  still  kept  in  effective  operation.  Both  the 
President  and  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that 
when  that  transition  period  shall  have  been  fully  passed, 
and  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
Union  fully  restored,  that  bureau  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  unconstitutional,  demoralizing,  and  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  that  it  should  cease  to  exist." 

He  added  that  the  President  thought  the 
transition  period  was  nearly  passed,  and  that 
the  original  provision  is  sufficient  for  the  end 
desired.  That  provision  is  for  a year  after  the 
end  of  the  war ; but  the  war  does  not  end,  he 
said,  until  a proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ; and  if,  as  the  year  closes,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  continue  the  provision,  it  is  for 
Congress  to  continue  it.  Mr.  Seward  con- 
firmed our  view  that  in  the  President’s  judg- 
ment the  war  of  the  rebellion  is  “ not  yet  fully 
closed.” 

General  Howard  was  equally  uncertain  of 
the  President’s  meaning,  and  asked  an  expla- 
nation. The  General  subsequently  issued  a let- 
ter to  the  agents  of  the  present  bureau  inform- 
ing them  that  the  President  regards  the  law  as 
continuing  “at  least  a year  from  this  time;” 
and  Senator  Wilson,  who  has  wisely  maintain- 
ed pleasant  relations  with  the  President,  has 
introduced  a bill  extending  the  operations  of 
the  present  bill -for  two  years. 

We  are  sincerely  glad  that  this  is  the  truth. 
The  national  disgrace  of  an  abandonment  of 
the  freedmen  in  their  present  condition  to  those 
who  lately  held  them  as  slaves  would  be  over- 
whelming. They  are  our  wards,  and  we  have 
no  moral  right  to  relinquish  their  hands  until 
we  leave  them  as  fully  secure  in  every  civil 
right  as  every  other  citizen.  Upon  this  point 
thero^s  no  difference  of  opinion  among  Union 
men.  It  is  the  ‘ ‘ Democracy”  only  which  would 
abandoMjiiem.  The  President,  in  his  conver- 
sation witn  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  speaks  of 
his  resolution  to  see  justice  done  with  a dis- 
tinctness which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
find  in  his  Message.  The  case  is  unprece- 
dented, and  we  must  treat  it  accordingly. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

The  Bull  speculators  in  gold  are  having  a 
hard  time.  For  three  years  they  have  fought 
the  Government  with  vigor  and  success.  But 
their  glory  is  departing.  They  thought  i4o 
quite  a moderate  price  for  gold,  in  view  of  the 
$75o,ooo,ooo  of  currency  afloat;  and  when 
the  Government  began  to  sell  its  surplus  gold, 
some  three  weeks  since,  they  merely  laughed 
at  the  Government  broker,  and  took,  day  after 
day,  all  he  had  to  sell.  It  was  not  till  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  each  time  seemingly  with  an  in- 
creased supply  of  gold  for  sale,  that  they  lost 
heart,  and,  after  a few  ineffectual  struggles, 
fled  in  dismay  from  the  field.  The  premium 
dropped  to  i36J,  and  would  have  gone  still 
lower,  but  that  at  that  point  the  Government 
broker,  not  caring  to  press  the  market,  with- 
drew for  a time. 

In  days  gone  by  the  supply  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  was  so  sl:np,’+,'r’  ’ of  its  actual 

wants  that  every  one  l alate  to  a nicety 

how  much  the  Government  could  afford  to  sell. 
This  ascertained,  the  Bull  speculators  would 
make  up  a “pool,”  take  all  the  Government 
gold  at  a price,  and  then,  when  the  Govern- 
ment dared  sell  no  more,  would  run  up  the 
premium  with  perfect  impunity,  and  compel 
the  merchants  who  required  gold  for  duties  to 
buy  it  of  them  at  the  advance.  Now  the  re- 
serve of  gold  in  the  Sub-Treasury  is  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  Government,  and  the 
revenue  from  custom  i so  far  beyond  general- 
expectation,  that  there  is  practically  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  Government 
can  afford  to  sell.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Government 
broker  must  have  sold  from  $i8,opompp,  tft- 


$20,000,000  of  gold,  and  if  the  speculators 
had  had  the  courage  to  keep  up  the  premium 
above  i4o  he  might  have  sold  much  more. 
By  the  last  official  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Government  held  over  $5o,ooo,ooo 
on  1st  February,  and  since  then  the  customs 
have  yielded  about  $ 1 5, 000, 000  more.  Fight- 
ing a “pile”  of  this  magnitude  is  a very  dif- 
ferent matter  from  fighting  poor  Mr.  Chase, 
with  his  beggarly  reserve  of  five  or  six  millions. 

The  decline  and  the’  increased  supply  of  gold 
are  very  distasteful  to  most  of  our  foreign  mer- 
chants. When  the  banks  suspended  specie 
payments  most  of  these  gentlemen  put  their 
capital  into  gold,  and  have  held  it  in  gold  ever 
since,  borrowing  currency  on  the  pledge  of  the 
gold  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  In 
ordinary  times  these  gentlemen  have  done  very 
well.  In  the  first  place,  their  business  has  been 
safe  from  the  perturbations  and  uncertainties 
which  have  embarrassed  all  trades  prosecuted 
on  a currency  basis.  And,  next,  gold  having 
generally  been  scarce  for  delivery  owing  to  the 
small  volume  of  floating  gold,  and  the  large 
short  sales  by  speculators  and  merchants,  these 
foreigners  have,  during  a large  part  of  the  time 
they  have  held  their  gold,  been  able  to  make 
something  by  lending  it  out.  It  has  been  quite 
common  for  them  to  get  all  the  currency  they 
wanted  on  the  pledge  of  their  gold  free  of  in- 
terest ; and  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  spec- 
ulators to  pay  them  £ and  even  ^ per  cent,  a 
day  for  the  use  of  their  gold.  During  the  first 
days  of  February,  before  Government  began  to 
sell,  the  stock  of  floating  gold  had  fallen  so 
low  that  speculators  were  obliged  to  pay  ^ and 
even  of  1 per  cent,  a day  for  the  use  of  gold 
for  delivery.  These  were  halcyon  days  for  the 
foreign  houses  which  held  their  capital  in  specie. 
Since  Government  has  supplied  the  market 
times  have  changed.  Gold  is  now  quite  abund- 
ant, and  holders  who  want  to  use  their  money 
in  business  are  compelled  to  pay  full  7 per  cent, 
interest  for  the  use  of  currency. 

It  need  hardly  bo  observed  that  these  mer- 
chants had  a perfect  right  to  invest  their  cap- 
ital in  gold.  In  one  point  of  view  the  opera- 
tion was  eminently  business-like  and  judicious. 
But  as  it  somehow  generally  happened  that 
men  who  had  thus  invested  their  capital  in 
gold  became  imbued  with  a deep  distrust  of 
the  national  currency,  and  as  they  generally 
lost  no  occasion  of  expressing  that  distrust, 
spreading  it  through  society,  and  impressing  it 
upon  all  with  whom  they  came  into  contact, 
they  came,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  regarded 
as  unfriendly  to  the  national  cause,  and  to  be 
classed  among  the  sympathizers  with  the  re- 
bellion. That  injustice  was  herein  done  to 
many  holders  of  gold  is  quite  likely.  But,  in 
the  main,  the  chances  are  that  the  popular 
theory  was  just,  and  that  merchants  who  held 
their  capital  in  gold  were  not,  as  a rule,  friends 
of  the  national  currency  or  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  issued.  For  this  reason  there  is 
the  less  regret  felt  that  this  class  of  persons 
should  now  be  suffering  loss  in  consequence  of 
the  Government  sales  of  gold. 

Of  the  future  of  the  gold  market  nothing  can 
be  said  except  that  gold'ought  to  steadily  de- 
cline, and  probably  will.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  maintained  at  its  present  pre- 
mium. The  currency  has  reached  and  passed 
the  maximum  point  of  expansion.  More  com- 
pound legal-tenders  are  now  passing  out  of  cir- 
culation than  Government  is  issuing  of  national 
bank  notes.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks, 
of  the  entire  issue  of  $i85,ooo,ooo  of  inter- 
est-bearing legal  tenders,  there  will  not  be 
$ 1 5, 000, 000  in  circulation.  At  the  same  time 
a lively  demand  for  currency  at  the  South  is 
drawing  to  that  section  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  existing  national  bank  notes  and 
plain  legal  tenders.  The  currency  is  still  far 
larger  than  is  required  for  th^  business  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  not  as  large,  in  fact,  as  it 
was  three  or  six  months  ago,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  interest-bearing  legal  tenders  circulated 
as  money,  and  few  or  none  of  the  national 
bank  notes  went  South. 

Serious  differences  ofopinion  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Congress  with  regard  to’the  Finan- 
cial Measure,  sometimes  called  the  Morrill  Bill. 
It  is  of  very  little  importance  whether  Congress 
passes  the  bill  or  not.  Under  the  acts  now  in 
force  Mr.  M‘Culloch  can  contract  the  cur- 
rency just  as  fast  and  as  thoroughly  as  he  re- 
quires. The  new  measure  would  certainly  en- 
large his  powers..  But  it  is  open  to  objections 
to  which  existing  statutes  are  not  obnoxious ; 
and  if  the  work  to  be  done  can  be  accomplished 
without  creating  Mr.  M‘Cclloch  Dictator  of 
the  money  market  scandal  will  be  avoided,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Secretary  will  be  spared 
aspersions  otherwise  inevitable.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Congress  will  pass  a law  excluding 
interest-bearing  legal  tender  notes  from  the 
reserve  wljich  the  law  compels  national  banks 
to  keep  on  hand  for  the  redemption  of  thqir 
notes.  Such  a measure  would  restore  com- 
pound legal  tenders  to  the  category  of  invest- 
ments, to  which  they  fairly  belong — would  at  a 
blow  curtail  the  currency  by  $1 85, 000,000; 
and  would  compel  some  of*  our  national  banks, 
which  Rave  been  doing  business  on  a grand 
scale,  and.  declaring  enormous  dividends,  to 
conUdt  I % llrgbi  proposition  of  their  assets  into 
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The  great  balance  in  the  Treasury — $110,- 
000,000  at  this  point,  and  probably- not  less 
than  $i5o, 000,000  at  all  the  various  Sub- 
Treasuries  and  depositories-— continues  to  at- 
tract attention.  Merchants  can  not  under- 
stand why  Mr.  M'Culloch  should  be  willing 
to  pay  5 @ 6 per  cent,  interest  for  money  which 
he  doesn’t  want,  can’t  use,  and  keeps  idle. 
Possibly  a solution  to  the  problem  may  be 
made  public  within  a few  days. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPEECH. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  been  incited  by  a shouting  crowd 
of  his  fellow-citizens  to  denounce  by  name  a 
Senator,  a Representative,  and  a private  citi- 
zen, and  to  speak  of  another  citizen  in  the 
slang  of  the  stump,  is  something  ^o  unprece- 
dented and  astounding  that,  while  every  gen- 
erous man  will  allow  for  the  excitement  of  pas- 
sion, there  is  no  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zen who  will  not  feel  humiliated  that  the  chief 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  in  such  a place,  on  such 
a day,  should  have  been  utterly  mastered  tjy  it. 

Yet  the  servility  which  actually  defends  and 
approves  such  an  outburst  of  passion  is  even 
more  deplorable.  The  President,  excited  and 
exasperated,  may  be  charitably  supposed  un- 
conscious of  the  real  scope  of  his  words  when 
he  accused  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Stevens  of 
inciting  to  his  assassination.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he  was  too  angry  to  weigh  his  words  when, 
after  calling  for  justice  upon  traitors — meaning 
the  gallows — he  denounced  those  gentlemen  as 
traitors.  But  for  an  editor  to  sit  deliberately 
down  and  elaborately  justify  so  tragical  an  out- 
rage of  the  plaihest  official  propriety  upon  the 
ground  that  the  speaker  said  that  he  should 
“ stand  by  the  Constitution,”  is  an  offense  so 
contemptible  as  to  be  ludicrous.  The  Presi- 
dent has  taken  a solemn  oath  to  “stand  by  the 
Constitution,”  and  nobody  supposes  that  he  in- 
tends to  peijure  himself.  But  the  Senator  and 
Representative  have  taken  quite  as  solemn  an 
oath,  and  their  purpose  is  no  less  undoubted. 
Is  it  treason  and  deserving  of  death  to  dif- 
fer from  the  President’s  view  of  constitutional 
duty?  How  if,  because  of  a difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  constitutional  obligation,  the  Senator 
and  Representative  had  denounced  the  Presi- 
dent by  name  as  a traitor  like  Jefferson  Da- 
vis ? Would  they  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  they  declared  they  would  “stand  by  the 
Constitution  ?” 

This  is  not  a question  of  President  against 
Congress,  or  the  reverse.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  different  view's  of  reor- 
ganization. It  is  an  offense  unprecedented  in 
our  history,  which  we  fervently  trust  may  nev- 
er be  repeated. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Strahan  of  London,  whose  exports 
of  books  to  this  country  w’ere  arrested  at  the 
New  Yoi'k  Custom-house  for  apparent  under- 
valuation of  invoices,  are  naturally  angry  at  the 
interference  with  their  very  pleasant  and  very 
profitable  business,  and,  being  angry,  are  natu- 
rally indiscreet.  The  practical  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer  w’hich  at  pres- 
ent exists,  under  the  heavy  accumulation  of  ex- 
cise dues  and  the  light  ad  valorem  duties,  en- 
courages them  in  the  belief  that  the  American 
market  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  London  publisher. 
Serenely  confident  in  this  advantage  given  them 
by  the  much  lower  wages  of  their  workmen, 
they  boastfully  predict,  in  a letter  published  in 
the  London  Bookseller,  of  January  31,  “Amer- 
icans may  ignore  all  the  teachings  of  economic 
science,  and  may  refuse  to  believe  that  Cobdex 
and  Bright  ever  lived ; but  this  must  happen 
nevertheless,  that  the  useless  employment  of 
men  in  the ’manufacture  of  books  that  are  al- 
ready manufactured  will  cease,  and  that  there 
will  bo  more  be  an  English  and  American  edi- 
tion of  the  same  book  than  there  are  just  no\y 
an  English  and  Irish,  a French  and  Belgian,  or 
a Prussian  and  Austrian.” 

But  besides  being  very  petulant  Messrs.  Stra- 
han & Co.  are,  as  we  said  above,  very  indiscreet. 
The  lesson  they  have  received  has  led  them  to 
examine  the  United  States  Custom  Laws,  and 
they  boast  that  if  one  of  their  games  can  be 
stopped  they  can  still  play  another  unchecked. 
They  have  found  that,  under  the  law,  if  they  ex- 
port as  manufacturers  to  their  New  York  agent 
they  are  bound  to  invoice  their  books  at  the 
“actual  market  value  thereof  at  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  the  same  were  manu- 
factured,” but  that  if  their  books  undergo  an 
intermediate  sale  they  can  be  invoiced  by  the 
buyer  ‘ ‘ at  the  actual  cost  thereof. " This  opens 
a new  door  to  them,  and  they  thus  cheerfully 
point  out  to  their  brother  publishers  the  mode 
by  which  they  propose  to  make  America  the 
literary  Ireland  of  England:  “Can  we  not 
make  the  question  one  of  ‘ actual  cost’  instead 
of  ‘ market  value  ?’  The  New  York  house  of 
Strahan  & Co.  (which,  by-the-way,  has  inter- 
ests separate  from  ours)  can  cease  dealing  with 
us  and  order  their  goods  from  an  export  house 
in  London,  to  whom  we  can  sell  for  one-eighth 
per  cent,  profit,  and  who  on  their  part  can  sell 
for  the  same.  -This.  is.  quite  according  to  the 
statute,  and  if  tnel]^dwlit(!ii£pjib!Hshers  will  in- 


sist on  our  playing  at  business  we  may  have  no 
objection  to  do  so.” 

We  admit  that  all  this  is  perfectly  feasible, 
and  further,  that  men  who  boast  that  they  will 
commit  two  fictitious  sales  to  bolster  up  an  in- 
voice of  this  kind  are  just  as  likely  to  make 
those  sales,  nominally,  at  twenty  per  cent,  loss 
each  as  at  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  profit, 
and  thus  deplete  the  revenue  still  more. 
Messrs.  Strahan  & Co.  have  our  thanks  for 
the  openness  with  which  they  afow  their  de- 
sign of  reducing  us  to  literary  bondage  and  the 
means  by  which  they  hope  to  effect  it.  We 
trust  the  confession  will  not  be  without  weight 
with  our  legislators  when  they  come  to  revise 
the  tariff. 


A PUNGENT  .QUESTION. 

Hon.  Joshua  Hill  was  a representative  in 
Congress  from  Georgia  when  the  State  seceded. 
He  held  fast  to  the  Union,  and  while  withdraw- 
ing to  his  home  did  not  disguise  his  loyalty 
during  the  war.  He  was  a candidate  at  the 
late  election  of  a United  States  Senator  by  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  but  the  fact  of  his  loyalty 
was  successfully  urged  against  him.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Legislature  which  is  remarkable 
for  dignity,  force,  and  fidelity  to  the  country, 
he  told  his  fellow-citizens  many  valuable  but 
not  agreeable  truths,  and  said  to  them  with  a 
stinging  emphasis  what  is  well  adapted  for  oth- 
er meridians  than  Georgia : 

u You  all  profess  to  love  the  President  and  to  sustain 
his  policy.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  compare  large  tilings 
with  small,  let  me  inquire  how  it  is  that  you  can  forgive 
Andrew  Johnson  for  making  war  upon  the  Confederacy, 
and  exerting  himself  to  crush  it,  and  yet  complain  of  me 
for  my  peaceful  opposition  to  your  revolution  f His  chil- 
dren fought  you  while  mine  fought  for  you.  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  your  love  for  the  President  is  heartfelt 
and  sincere  P’ 


Dr.  DRAPER’S  “CIVIL  POLICY  OF 
AMERICA.”  • 

The  interest  with  which  books  in  relation  to 
America  are  now  read  all  over  Europe  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Draper’s  work  on 
‘The  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America”  at  Leipsic, 
by  Otto  Wieoand  & Co.  This  German  transla- 
tion is  published  in  a style  calculated  for  extensive 
circulation,  and  is  made  by  Mr.  Bartels,  Librarian 
in  Wolfenbiittel. 

Dr.  Draper’s  previous  work  on  “The  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe”  has  had  extraordinary 
success.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
translated  into  Dutch,  Italian,  German,  the  latter 
edition  being  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
above-named  Leipsic  house.  The  German  critics 
speak  of  it  with  unqualified  praise.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  them  in  his  review  describes  it  as  “one  of 
the  most  masterly  and  profound  presentments  of 
the  course  of  European  mental  progress  that  lias 
yet  appeared.” 

Dr.  Draper’s  forthcoming  “ History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War”  will  be  reproduced  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  simultaneously  with  its  ap- 
pearance in  America.  It  is  expected  to  be  teady 
the  ensuing  summer,  and  doubtless  will  do  much  to 
disseminate  in  Europe  just  views  of  the  principles 
of  that  great  conflict. 


LEFT-HANDED  WRITING. 

The  specimens  of  writing  by  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  lost  their  right  arms  during  the  war  are 
well  worthy  inspection  at  the  hall  corner  of  Twen- 
ty-third Street  and  Broadway.  They  are  generally 
“ back-handed,”  but  legible  and  comely,  and  it  is 
plain  that  a left-handed  clerk  or  book-keeper  can 
write  as  fairly  as  any  other.  The  specimens  are 
another  illustration  of  the  character  and  talent  of 
Yankee  volunteers. 


IN  PEACE. 

Oh  leave  me  to  my  reveries, 

My  own  pure  sky,  my  valleys  fair, 

My  streamlets  running  where  they  please, 
My  flowery  hills,  my  forest  trees, 

My  blue-waved  river  flowing  there. 

And  let  my  life  that  stream  beside, 

Like  it  pursue  its  onward  way, 

Far  from  the  loud  world’s  pomp  and  pride, 
Not  deep,  but  evSr  clear  its  tide, 

And  careless  of  the  future  day. 

Thus  let  it  glide  on,  sweet  and  slow, 
Bordered  with  flowers,  the  hills  between, 
Playing  with  moss  shreds  in  its  flow, 

And  grasses  waving  to  and  fro, 

With  willow  branches  dropping  in. 

My  hours  rocked  by  each  wind  that  blows, 
Linked  hand  in  hand  steal  soft  away, 

In  their  light  track  my  thoughts  unclose, 
As  fast  and  fresh  as  grass  that  grows 
Beside  the  trodden  public  way. 

They  say  that  life  is  hard  to  bear; 

My  God!  it  is  not  so  to  me, 

Two  angels— poetry  and  prayer — 

Like  sister’s  love,  like  mother’s  care, 
Cradle  and  keep  it  pure  for  thee. 

Childlike,  it  still  pursues  a dream, 

A hope,  a wish,  a memory. 

Like  butterfly  beside  a stream; 

And  in  each  morning’s  sunny  gleam, 

It  sees  its  whole  futurity. 
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Drop  upon  drop,  but  honey-sweet, 

Thus  to  its  share  the  days  are  given; 
There  is  not  .one  it  fears  to  meet, 

Oh  God ! thus,  doubtless  at  Thy  feet, 

The  angels  live  in  heaven. 

And  when  this  happy  life  is  run, 

Death  must  draw  very  gently  nigh, 

Like  flowers  half-faded  by  the  sun, 

When  the  long  summer  day  is  done, 

We  only  bend  our  heads  and  die! 

And  if  but  Faith  and  Hope  be  there, 

Why  what  is  Death?  To  close  our  eyes, 
To  concentrate  ourselves  in  prayer, 

To  yield  our  souls  to  angels’  care, 

And  sleep,  to  waken  in  the  skies. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

February  20: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade  introduced  a joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  no  President  shall  he 
eligible  for  a second  term  of  office,  and  made  a speech  in- 
sinuating that  the  President  was  too  ambitious  of  power. 
—The  question  then  comes  up  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  President’s  objections,  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill 
should  be  passed,  and  was  decided  against  the  passage, 
there  not  being  a two-thirds  majority.  The  vote  stood 
yeas  30  to  nays  18.  Among  those  voting  in  the  negative 
were  Senators  Morgan,  Dixon,  and  Doolittle.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Foster  voted  in  the  affirmative  ; also  Mr.  Fessenden 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  the  House,  the  entire  session  was  taken  up  in  noisy 
discussion  on  a motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  that  “ in  order  to 
close  agitation  upon  a question  which  seems  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  action  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the 
uncertainty  which  is  agitatiDg  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  eleven  States  which  have  been  declared  in  insurrec- 
tion, no  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted  into 
either  branch  of  Congress  from  any  of  the  said  States,  un- 
til Congress  shall  have  declared  such  States  entitled  to 
such  representation."  Mr.  Stevens  moved  the  previous 
question.  For  several  hours  a persistent  attempt  was 
maintained  to  prevent  a vote,  but  Mr.  Stevens  triumphed 
at  last,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted,  109  to  40. 
February  21 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fessenden  attempted  in  vain  to  intro- 
duce the  concurrent  resolution  which  Mr.  Stevens  had 
rushed  through  the  House  the  day  before.  The  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  was  then  debated. 

In  the  House,  the  great  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
Loan  Bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
when  he  deqpa  it  expedient,  to  convert  obligations  not 
bearing  int'erest,  and  also  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment bonds,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  retiring  other  obligations,  hut  not  for  any  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Morrill  favored  the  bilL 
Mr.  Stevens  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  Secretary  and  the  foreign 
loan  clause.  He  complained  that  the  bill  placed  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  millions  at  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  Hooper  spoke  in  favor  of  the  hill  at 
great  length.  He  reviewed  the  financial  history  of  the 
country  for  the  past  five  years.  He  said : “According  to 
tire  estimates  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  actual 
results  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  tiie  rev- 
enue of  the  Government  from  the  existing  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  from  other  sources,  will  not  be  less  than 
$500,01  ;0,6l)0 ; while  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1867,  including  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  1b  $-84,317,181  S3.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, t hat  the  present  rates  of  taxation  will,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, yield  an  amount  of  revenue  much  in  excess 
of  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  amount  required  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a reasonable  appropriation  for  its  extin- 
guishment within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those  who  now 
bear  the  burdens  of  this  taxation.” — Mr.  Hooper  thus 
summed  up  the  terms  of  our  debt : “ It  may  be  well  to  re- 
capitulate the  statement  of  the  different  forms  of  obliga- 
tions which  now  represent  the  debt  of  the  country;  and 
also  to  state  the  amount  of  debt  existing  in  each  of  those 
forms  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866: 


Bonds,  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able in  gold 

Legal  tender  Government  notes,  includ- 
ing the  fractional  currency,  not  bear- 
ing interest 

Seven  and  three-tenths  Treasury  notes 
payable  in  three  years,  and  convertible 
at  maturity  into  six  percent,  bonds. . 
Legal  tender  compound  interest  Treasu- 
ry notes,  bearing  interest  payable  with 
the  principal  three  years  from  date. . 
Certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  one 

year  fn»  date,  with  interest 

Certificates  of  deposit  of  temporary 
loans,  payable  with"  interest  on  de- 
mand, or  in  ten  days  from  demand, 

after  thirty  days 

* Amount  of  the  war  debt 

Adding  other  Government  debts 


$1,120,786,700  00. 
452,231,810  37 
830,000,000  00 

188,549,041  00 
60,667,000  00 

97,257,194  50 
$2,749,491,745  87 
Bit,  53»,472  12 


Total  amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  I860. . $2,800,022,217  99 


At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  coin $45,735,550  69 

Less  gold  certificates  of 
deposit 7,288,140  00 


Add  in  currency 

Total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  in  the  Treasury 


$38,447,410  69 
44,903,271  U 

$83,440,631  80 


It  was  essential,  Mr.  Hooper  said,  that  our  currency  should 
not  be  subject  to  fluctuation.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
a gradual  reduction  of  its  amount  until  the  remainder  shall 
circulate  as  the  equivalent  of  coin.  The  first  step  in  that 
direction  should  he  to  exchange  the  interest-bearing  legal- 
tender  notes  for  long  bonds ; and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  temporary  loans  to  at  least  four 
or  five  per  centum.  This  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  temporary  loans  would  enhance  the  value  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  which  bear  six  per  cent,  interest ; and, 
being  payable  at  a period  fixed  by  tire  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, they  are  a more  convenient  form  of  loan,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  a mode  of  anticipating  the 
revenue  at  times  when  it  may  be  needed.  When  the  only 
unfunded  obligations  of  the  Government  are  the  legal 
tender  notes  and  fractional  currency,  costing  nothing  for 
interest,  we  can  more  easily  determine  to  what  extent,  and 
when,  they  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  They  now 
constitute  a fund  or  loan  amounting  to  over  $450,000,000 
without  any  cost  to  the  Government  for  interest.  They 
constitute  a loan  from  the  people ; and  before  I consent  to 
their  conversion  into  bonds  that  will  require  the  addition 
of  $27,000,000  to  the  annual  payment  for  interest,  I wish 
to  know  how  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  assuming  so 
large  an  increase  to  the  amount  of  interest  we  now  have 
to  pay ; and  also,  for  whose  benefit  it  will  be. . . .My  chief 
objections  to  withdrawing  the  United  States  notes  from 
circulation  by  converting  them  into  bonds  are,  besides  the 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  for  interest  on  the  bonds, 
iny  belief  that  a larger  amount  of  money  than  formerly  is 
now  required  for  the  business  of  the  country,  and  my  fear 
that  some  other  paper -money  not  so  good  mr.y  he  allowed 
to  take  their  place,  by  which  the  couutry  would  be  further 
than  ever  from  a currency  convertible  into  coin."  > 
Febniary  22:  , , 

Congressional  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  give  place 
to  the  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
Winter  Davis.  The  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Cress- 
well,  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Febniary  23:  . 

In  the  Senate,  a new  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill  was  intro- 


dneed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Washburn  was  declared  entitled  to 
the  contested  Indiana  seat  by  a vote  of  87  to  36. 

Febniary  24: 

In  the  House,  Messrs.  Clark,  Plants,  Beaman,  and  Brom- 
well  made  speeches  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction. 


February  26 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  the  Arkansas  Senators 
were  laid  upoq  the  table,  29  to  17. — Mr.  Sherman  spoke 
against  the  resolution  for  the  indefinite  exclusion  of  South- 
ern representatives.  He  held  that  the  lately  rebel  States 
were  States  still.  He  showed  that  President  Johnson’s 
policy  only  differed  from  Lincoln’s  as  being  severer  against 
rebels.  He  deprecated  a needless  conflict  with  the  Presi- 
dent. No  act  oi  the  President's,  he  said,  up  to  the  present 
hour  had  been  inconsistent  with  his  obligations  to  the 
great  Union  party  that  elected  him. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Bingham  reported  back  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  that  “ Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  se- 
cure to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  priv  ilege."  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  to  all 
persons  in  the  several  States  equal  protection  in  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property."  The  amendment  was  laid 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

During  his  last  visit  to  New  York  General  Grant  has 
been  presented  by  several  of  our  leading  wealthy  citizens 
with  a purse  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


The  winter  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  even  more  se- 
vere than  heretofore  reported.  Communication  with  Mon- 
tana lias  been  cut  off  by  the  great  depth  of  snow,  and  it  is 
feared  there  has  been  great  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  It 
is  said  that  two  hundred  Mormons  on  the  way  to  that  Ter- 
ritory  are  known  to  have  perished. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  has  sent  Commissioners  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove  colored  soldierWrom  the  State. 

The  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  rep- 
resents that  during  the  month  of  December  the  toial  num- 
ber of  freedmen  treated  at  the  various  hospitals  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  principally  for  malarious  dis- 
eases, was  13,112.  The  deaths  during  that  period  were 
653;  discharged,  12,459. 

Major-General  John  M.  Palmer,  commanding  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  urged  by  the  publishers  of  the  Lopisville 
Journal  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  habeas  corpus  in 
that  State.  He  answers  that  he  can  not  do  it,  and  gives 
reasons  therefor,  whereof  these  are  a part: 

“More  than  20,000  persons,  who  were  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time  in  arms  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  forcing  its  unwilling  people  into  subjection  to  a hos- 
tile revolutionary  government,  have  returned  to  the  State, 
welcomed  back  to  their  former  homes  in  many  cases  by 
communities  that  regard  them  as  patriots  and  heroes.  In 
many  such  communities  loyal  citizens  and  soldiers  are  ob- 
jects of  prejudice,  dislike,  and  often  of  persecution.  Courts 
organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  justice  in  many  instances  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  the  mere  instruments  of  the  venge- 
ance of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  Government,  so  that 
loyal  men  are  still,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  compelled 
to  leave  their  homes,  or,  if  they  remain,  are  constrained 
to  feel  that  their  lives  and  property  and  all  their  dearest 
interests  are  insecure.  - The  duty  of  protecting  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  have  periled 
their  lives  in  its  defense,  is  one  that  no  Government  can 
neglect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  escape  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  and  subjecting  itself  to  merited  contempt.  It 
is  also  true  that  upward  of  200,000  of  the  people  who  were 
until  lately  slaves  are  now  free.  As  slaves  they  were  gov- 
erned by  a system  of  law  adapted  to  their  condition,  but 
the  same  laws  were  intended  to  embarrass  them  as  free- 
men. I assert,  with  as  much  earnestness,  and  with  as 
high  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  people  of  my  native  State 
as  any  one  possesses,  that  the  general  treatment  of  slaves 
in  Kentucky  was  humane  and  kind,  and  that  the  people 
generally  recognize  the  fact  that  slavery  has  ceased;  but 
that  many  outrages  have  been  committed  upon  negroes  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  is  true  beyond  all  doubt;  and, 
after  the  most  careful  inquiries,  I have  been  nnable  to  hear 
of  a single  instance  in  which  the  civil  authorities  have 
punished  the  aggressors." 


• FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  QUERN’S  SPEECH. 

Tire  Queen  of  England’s  address  to  Parliament  was  de- 
livered on  February  6.  We  quote  those  paragraphs  which 
have  most  interest  on  this  side  the  water: 

“ My  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  friendly  and  sat- 
isfactory, and  I see  no  cause  to  fear  any  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace. 

‘ ‘ The  meeting  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  in  the 
ports  of  the  respective  countries  has  tended  to  cement  the 
amity  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prove  to  tlie  world  their 
friendly  concert  in  the  promotion  of  peace. 

“I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  United 
States,  after  terminating  successfully  £he  severe  struggle 
in  which  they  were  so  long  engaged,  are  wisely  repairing 
the  ravages  of  civil  war.  The  abolition  of  Slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and  congratula- 
tions of  this  country,  which  has  always  been  foremost  in 
showing  its  abhorrence  of  an  institution  repugnant  to  ev- 
ery feeling  of  justice  and  humanity. 

“I  have  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  my  naval  squadron 
have  reduced  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

“ A correspondence  lias  taken  place  between  my  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  injuries 
inflicted  on  American  commerce  by  cruisers  under  the 
Confederate  flag.  Copies  of  this  correspondence  will  be 
laid  before  you." 

In  regard  to  Fenianism  she  says:  “A  conspiracy,  ad- 
verse alike  to  authority,  property,  and  religion,  and  dis- 
approved and  condemned  alike  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  their  maintenance,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class, 
lias  unhappily  appeared  in  Ireland.  The  constitutional 
power  of  the  erdinary  tribunals  has  been  exerted  for  its 
repression,  and  the  authority  of  the  law  has  been  firmly 
and  impartially  vindicated.” 

In  considering  their  reply  to  the  Queen’s  Speech  soma 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  thought  that  Ireland 
had  grievances  which  ought  to  he  redressed.  To  these 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  taking  exception  to  the  remarks 
that  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland  were  the  results  of 
legislation,  and  objected  to  pledge  Parliament  to  redress 
evils  which  were  in  some  degree  beyond  their  power.  He 
also  objected  to  the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  had  in  the  address  desired  to  denounce  Fe- 
nianism,  and  said  the  more  cle^r  and  unequivocal  their 
language  was  the  better  it  would  be. 

ITEMS. 

Spain  has  issued  letters  of  marque  against  ChilL 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  passed  a reso- 
lution, by  a large  majority,  protesting  against  the  attempt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  restrict  liberty  of  speech. 

With  regard  to  the  Mexican  question,  the  address  of  the 
Senate,  in  reply  to  the  Emperor’s  speech,  says : 

“Your  Majesty  informs  us  that  the  memorable  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico  approaches  its  termination.  This  is  an- 
nounced to  satisfy  France  that  the  protection  of  her  com- 
mercial interest  is  assured  in  a vast  and  wealthy  market 
now  restored  to  security.  As  regards  the  United  States, 
if,  from  misconception,  the  presence  of  the  French  flag  in 
America  appeared  to  them  less  opportune  than  at  a previ- 
ous and  most  illustrious  period  of  their  history,  the  Ann 
tone  of  the  communications  made  by  your  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment lias  demonstrated  that  haughty  and  menacing 
language  will  not  decide  us  to  withdraw.  France  is  ac- 
customed to  move  only  at  her  own  time,  but  she  neverthe- 
less wishes  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between 
herself  and  the  United  States.  What  your  Majesty  asked 
of  the  United  States  is  neutrality  and  observance  of  inter- 
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JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER. 

' Dr.  Draper,  whoso  portrait  we  give  on  this 
page,  was  bora  near  Liverpool,  in  1811.  His  ac- 
ademical education  was  much  more  varied  and  ex- 
tensive than  is  commonly  tho  case.  He  had  every 
advantage  that  could  be  obtained  from  public  and 
private  instruction,  and  as  was  at  that  time  the 
custom,  especially  directed  his  attention  to  classical 
and  mathematical  studies,  in  both  of  which  he  be- 
came very  proficient. 

Selecting  the  profession  of  medicine  as  his  voca- 
tion, he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  LTniversity  of 
London,  and  subsequently  completed  them  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in 
1886.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few  persons  in 
ther 'United  States  who  had  turned -tjieiy  thoughts  to 
ChertfiS&y,  and  stfartfety  any  trho  Had  had  the  gVeat 


advantage  he  possessed  of  a thorough  drilling  in 
European  laboratories.  His  inaugural  Thesis  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  alto- 
gether experimental,  received  from  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  being  published  at  their  special  request. 

For  some  years  after  graduating  Dr.  Draper 
practiced  medicine  in  Virginia.  Ho  then  became 
connected  with  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  that 
State,  having  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry'  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  has  remained  con- 
nected with  that  institution  ever  since. 

jHis  original  contributions  to  science  are  very 
varied  and  voluminous.  They  are  mathematical, 

medic^  wrings  were  jml^isie'd  for  the  nlost  part 


in  the  “American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,” 
Hay’s  Journal,  those  on  non-professional  subjects 
partly  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  and  more  extensively 
in  foreign  Reviews.  If  collected  together  they 
would  make  several  volumes.  They  have  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  ex- 
tensively republished  in  England.  Indeed  so  iden- 
tified is  Dr.  Draper  with  the  scientific  reputation 
of  our  city  all  over  Europe,  that  his  experiments 
and  mempirs  are  constantly  referred  to  as  those  of 
“ Dr.  Draper  of  New  York,”  as  though  the  name 
of  our  city-  was  a part  of  his  name. 

Many  of  these  publications  contain  experimental 
solutions  of  difficult  problems  in  Chemistry  and 
Physiology.  There  is  probably'  no  private  person 
in  America  who  has  expended  more  money'  in  a 
jtureh’  scientific  direction  than'Dr.jDBA^ERo  What- 
ever discoveries  he  has  made,  and  tnhy  have  been 


very  numerous,  he  has  freely  given  to  the  world. 
He  has  never  taken  out  a patent  for  any  of  them, 
nor  sought  to  make  them  sources  of  personal  emol- 
ument. He  took  the  first  photographic  portrait  of 
the  human  face,  at  a time  when  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  was  universally  denied.  Had  he  sought 
to  secure  all  the  advantage  from  it,  he  might  have 
made  from  that  alone  an  enormous  fortune.  Proba- 
blv  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  obtaining  a living  from  that  invention. 

Twenty  y'ears  before  general  attention  was  di- 
rected to  what  is  termed  “Spectrum  Analysis”  in 
Europe,  he  had  published  some  very'  important  mon- 
ographs in  relation  to  it.  They  were,  however,  in 
advance  of  the  times,  and  their  value  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Thus  Professor  Tyn- 
dall iu  hiS  '*1  RedcXrctctre,”  last  yean  before  tho 
University  of  OmWfag'e,  shbws  fhfrt  tnqfifrD 
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hypothetical,  if  not  absolutely  chimerical,  to  a mind 
cast  in  a purely  literary  mould.” 

His  last  work,  “Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil 
Policy  of  America,”  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  such  books.  Origin- 
ally nothing  more  than  half  a dozen  fugitive  lec- 
tures delivered  before  a miscellaneous  audience, 
and,  as  its  title  of  “Thoughts”  indicates,  not  in- 
tended as  a complete  or  systematic  production,  the 
ideas  it  conveys  on  matters  of  public  policy  have 
been  received  as  of  very  serious  import.  Whatever 
their  intrinsic  value  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  have  made  a very  profound  impression.  It  is 
understood  that  in  his  “ History  of  the  American 
Civil  War,”  now  in  preparation,  these  views  will 
be  extended  and  systematized,  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  United  States  more  complete- 
ly shown. 

Dr.  D rater  spends  most  of  his  time  not  de- 
voted to  professional  pursuits  in  retirement,  at  his 
country  seat  at  Hastings,  in  Westchester  County. 
He  married  a Brazilian  lady.  Of  his  three  sons, 
one  is  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Free  Acadethy 
of  this  city  and  in  the  Medical  College ; another  is 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  his  father  in  the 
University  ; he  it  is  who  constructed  the  great  re- 
flecting telescope — the  largest  in  America — at  the 
Observatory  at  Hastings ; the  third  is  an  engineer 
of  rising  eminence. 


In  every  city,  village,  ifnd  neighborhood 
throughout  the  South  it  is  touching  to  see  how 
the  Union  men  cling  to  each  other.  The  ship 
having  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  mu- 
tineers, these  poor  disarmed  passengers  in  the 
cabin  below,  the  hatches  battened  down  upon 
them,  cluster  instinctively  together  for  comfort, 
speculating  with  each  under  their  breath  upon 
the  storm  raging  around  and  the  breakers  ahead. 
One  of  the  crudest  effects  of  Secession  was  the 
breaking  up  on  every  square  mile  throughout 
the  South  of  many  a friendship  between  even  the 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  Worse  still, 
families  were  broken  up,  son  turned  against  fa- 
ther, brother  against  brother,  wife  against  hus- 
band. In  this  latter  and  worst  case,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten  it  was  the  wife  who  was  the 
Secessionist,  while  to  many  a husband  nothing 
was  left  but  either  to  engage  in  bitter  and  un- 
ceasing strife  at  home,  or  to  play  as  well  as  he 
could  the  patient  part  of  poor  Dr.  Warner.  Yet 
it  would  be  telling  only  half  the  truth  here  if  we 
did  not  add  that,  where  friends  and  relatives 
did  hold  to  their  country  alike,  the  ties  between 
them  were  immeasurably  strengthened  thereby  ; 
friend  loving  friend,  father  loving  son,  brother 
esteeming  brother,  wife  valuing  husband  just  so 
much  the  more  as  they  thought  alike,  felt  alike 
here,  where  thought  and  feeling  had  their  inter- 
twined roots  about  the  soul’s  very  centre.  Ay, 
and  persons  never  before  acquainted,  at  enmity 
even,  came  now  together  into  cordial  friendship 
upon  this  one  and  sufficient  ground. 

“I  frankly  confess,”  said  Edward  Arthur, 
drawn  toward  his  burly  friend  as  he  had  never 
been  before,'  “every  thing  is  altogether  unlike 
what  I anticipated.” 

‘ * Of  course,  ” replied  the  lawyer.  “You  min- 
isters arc  only  too  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
especially  its  darker  side — which  is  all  over,” 
added  the  lawyer.  “You  preach  total  deprav- 
ity from  the  pulpit  as  an  abstract  doctrine,  yet 
ignore  it  in  all  your  dealings  with  men  or  ex- 
pectations from  them.  Do  you  remember  that 
day  I brought  the  first  placard  here  for  you  to 
read?  I prophesied  then  how  it  would  be.  As 
I knew  at  the  time,  the  whole  programme  had 
already  been  arranged  by  Latnum  and  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts,  the  Colonel  at  the  very  time  sol- 
emnly sworn  as  a member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  uphold  its  Constitution— only  one  in- 
stance of  a thousand  similar  perjuries.  And  yet 
we  were  all  so  horrified  at  Louis  Napoleon ! As 
we  all  know,  there  is  a Colonel  Ret  Roberts  and 
a Lamum,  in  some  stage  of  development,  in  ev- 
ery town  throughout  the  land.  The  meeting 
called  and  held  by  them  in  our  Court-house  here, 
not  a corporal’s  guard  of  the  people  there ; the 
furious  resolutions  adopted  calling  a State  Con- 
vention ; the  blazing  account  thereof  in  the  pa- 
per, was  but  a specimen  of  like  meetings  engi- 
neered by  like  men  over  the  State.  And  this 


ments  are  at  the  basis  of  the  modem  theory  of  the 
Radiation  of  II  eat.  Professor  Youmans,  in  a recent 
review  of  Dr,  Draper’s  “Civil  Policy,”  mentions 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  gentle- 
men in  England  said  to  him,  “You  Americans  have 
a very  remarkable  man  in  Dr.  Draper;  beyond  all 
question  your  first  physicist.  He  is  a most  original 
and  consummate  experimenter,  and  I can  not  but 
regret  that  he  leaves  the  field  for  which  be  is  so  emi- 
nently fitted.”  The  regret  was  but  natural  in  a 
passionate  lover  as  well  as  an  illustrious  cultivator 
of  Physical  Science. 

To  the  advancement  of  Physiology  Dr.  Draper 
has  contributed  probably  as  much  as  any  living 
man.  Thoroughly  skilled  in  Anatomy,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  animal  functions  which  he  has 
not  made  the  subject  of  experimental  investigation. 
Of  his  treatise  on  Physiology,  published  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  it  may  be  fairly  affirmed  that  it  con- 
tained more  new  discoveries  and  explanations  than 
any  other  similar  work.  It  became  at  once  the 
text-book  of  many  of  our  medical  colleges.  It 
showed  that  its  author  belonged  to  the  party  of 
progress  in  science,  as  other  later  works  have  shown 
that  he  does  in  politics  and  history. 

Dr.  Draper  is  a member  of  the  leading  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  societies  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Honorary  degrees  of  all  kinds  have  been 
conferred  on  him  by  various  colleges.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  that  institution.  His  physiological  studies  and 
scientific  ideas  have  led  him  almost  necessarily  to 
the  cultivation  of  History.  His  “ History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe”  and  “Thoughts 
on  the  Future  Civil  Policy,  of  America”  have  had  an 
extraordinary  circulation,  the  former  having  been 
translated  and  reprinted  in  many  different  lan- 
guages. The$e  books  have  made  him  more  extens- 
ively known  to  the  general  public  than  any  of  his 
former  physical,  mathematical,  or  medical  writings. 

In  these  books  is  recognized,  at  once  the  same 
turn  of  thought  that  gave  such  celebrity  to  his 
Physiology.  He  belongs  to  the  party  of  Progress, 
the  party  of  the  Future.  His  views  are  those  of 
the  school  which  insists  on  the  application  of  exact 
science  to  questions  of  Politics  and  History.  One  of 
the  recent  English  Reviews,  comparing  his  writings 
with  others  of  that  school,  says : “ In  part,  perhaps, 
from  his  medical  education,  ami  in  part  from  the 
original  constitution  of  his  mind,  Dr.  Draper  is 
more  predominantly  scientific  than  Mr.  Buckle. 
The  latter  was  essentially  a literary  man,  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  mostly  acquired  by  reading,  being 
simply  an  accessory.  But  with  Dr.  Draper  it  is 
the  basis  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  tends  to  shape  all  else  into 
its  own  likeness.  Hence  his  clear  perception  of 
the  presence  of  law,  and  his  unwavering  reliance  on 
the  regularity  and  cyclical  repetition  of  historic 
events — ideas  which  generally  appear  vague  and 


[ICutered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  19C5, 
bj'  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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placid  Mrs.  Sorel  under  Colonel  Juggins’s  hos- 
pitable though  somewhat  leaky  roof.  In  fact, 
every  person  in  the  South — doubtless  in  the  North 
also — over  ten  years  of  age  is  eagerly  engaged  at 
this  instant  upon  this  same  theme.  There  in  Som- 
erville, the  excitement  being  so  intense,  it  is  but 
natural  a warm-hearted,  large-limbed  Kentuck- 
ian lijje  Guy  Brooks  should  feel  deeply  also. 
And  strongly  disposed  to  converse,  too.  Not  in 
public?,  however.  The  time  had  been  when  no 
man  spoke  his  mind  more  warmly  and  freely  be- 
fore Bob  Withers,  Sam  Peters,  Brother  Barker, 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts,  Colonel  Juggins — ay,  even 
before  the  dread  Lamum  himself,  apt  to  put  it 
all  in  savage  print  ten  minutes  after ; before  all 
Somerville,  for  that  matter,  than  the  lawyer. 
On  the  streets,  in  his  own  office  .with  his  heels 
upon  his  table,  in  good  Mrs.  Ellis’s  store,  and 
everywhere  else,  the  Kentuckian  was  wont  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  whatever  the  topic  might  h«. 

Not  so  in  these  days.  The  lawyer  has  altered 
into  a grave  and  silent  man,  with  only  occa- 
sional eruptions,  showing  that  the  fires  within 
are  only  intenser  for  being  smothered.  What 
he  would  have  said  every  where  before,  he  no\v| 
utters  only  when  with  such  intimate  friends  as 
Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  pastor. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

And  so  we  return  at  the  point  from  which 
these  pages  set  forth — the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  all  the  boundless  astonishment  which  follow- 
ed it.  We  unmoored  our  bark  and  set  sail  under 
the  strong  wind  beginning  to  blow  at  that  date ; 
and  though  we  have  been  compelled  to  reef  sail, 
and  lie  by  for  the  last  few  chapters  in  order  to 
get  our  ship’s  company  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  each  other,  we  will  from  this  moment  spread 
all  sail,  drive  before  the  ever-increasing  blast, 
and  gain  such  haven  in  the  end  as  it  may  please 
Heaven  to  grant. 

“Exactly  as  I have  all  along  said  it  would  be, 
only  far  worse,”  Guy  Brooks,  Esq.,  is  remark- 
ing to  his  pastor  in  the  study  of  the  latter  at  the 
very  hour  Brother  Barker  is  reasoning  over  the 
same  topic — the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson — with 
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was  the  spontaneous,  indignant,  unanimous  up- 
rising of  the  people  ! You  know  it  all.  Before 
the  masses  can  realize  it,  lo!  a Convention  is  in 
actual  session — a Convention  voted  for,  and  del- 
egates thereto  elected,  by  only  a miserable  mi- 
nority of  the  people. 

“And  who  composed  that  minority?”  said  the 
Kentuckian,  becoming  more  and  more  excited. 
“First,  the  politicians ‘themselves — men  whose 
trade  and  living  is  politics— men  who  saw  their 
power  and  plunder  passing  forever  from  their 
grasp  unless  they  made  just  that  last  desperate 
move.  And  even  they  accomplished  their  end 
only  by  superhuman  exertion  through  the  press 
and  from  the  stump.  Next  come  the  set  in  ev- 
ery neighborhood,  following  their  party  leaders 
from  the  very  force  of  habit.  Last,  the  people, 
fancying  Secession  the  only  remedy  against  the 
North.  Remedy?  Good  Heavens!” 

“You  forget,  Mr.  Brooks,”  said  Mr.  Arthur, 
“there  were  really  sensible  and  excellent  men — ’’ 

“Who  voted  for  the  Convention,  and  for 
delegates  to  that  Convention?”  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  “Yes;  Colonel  Juggins,  for  instance, 
and  all  his  class ; and  why  ? Because  Lamum 
assured  them  Secession  was  oqly  a step  to  Re- 
construction— merely  a peaceful  Secession!  He 
and  his  no  more  voted  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  for  war  if  necessary,  than  did  you 
or  I,  or  Ferguson,  Warner,  Ellis,  and  the  rest 
of  us  who  refused  to  vote  about  a Convention  at 
all.” 

“ I half  thought  at  the  time  a terrible  mistake 
was  being  then  made,”  said  his  companion.  “If 
Union  meu  throughout  the  State  had  all  sud- 
denly come  into  the  idea  of  a Convention  when 
it  was  first  proposed  by  the  Secessionists,  had 
voted  for  it,  had  voted  true  men  into  it,  then — ” 

“We  would  have  seized  their  one  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, turned  it  upon  the  Disunionists,  and  with 
it  blown  them  to  the — the  moon  I”  said  the  law- 
yer. “Ah,  it  is  easy  to  talk!  Or,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor had  but  planted  himself  upon  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  first.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  that  now  ?” 

“ You  know  Secession  was  submitted  to  the 
Vote  of  the  people  afterward,”  suggested  the  min- 
ister. 

“And  with  great  difficulty  was  that  precious 
Convention  induced  to  do  it,”  said  his  friend. 
“And  when  it  was  done!  By  that  time  hadn’t 
the  politicians  fanned  the  fire  into  a conflagra- 
tion? You  remember  how  it  was  commonly 
declared  then  that  the  man  who  refused  to  vote 
Secession  was  a base  snbmissionist.  As  to  him 
who  voted  against  it,  that  man  was  an  Abolition- 
ist, and  the  sooner  hung  the  better.  Freemen ! 
Aud  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the 
State,  scattered  apart  as  they  were  among  the 
excited,  infatuated — ” 

“Don’t  let  us  say  fools,'’  interrupted  the  min- 
ister. “ We  can  not  keep  our  tongues  too  care- 
fully from  the  violent  language  of  the  day.” 

“Did  not  dare  to  vote,”  continued  Mr.  Brooks. 
“You  and  I,  Ellis,  Warner,  Ferguson,  and  the 
like,  did  vote  against  Secession ; but  I know, 
and  you  know,  many  a man  who  dared  not  go 
to  the  polls ; was  sick  himself,  or  had  a sick 
child  or  wife,  or  had  pressing  business  some- 
where, some  cowardly  excuse  of  the  sort.  Even 
of  those  who  did  go  to  the  polls,  how  many  were 
prevented  by  the  crowd  about  the  boxes,  and 
couldn’t  wait,  or  who  disliked  going  into  such 
excitement,  and  all  that,  didn’t  vote  at  last.  I 
tell  you,  Sir,”  said  the  excited  Kentuckian,  “the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  left 
an  illustrious  name ; but  I will  hand  down  the 
fact  that  I voted  against  Secession  to  my  poster- 
ity as  the  noblest  act  of  my  life ; my  declaration 
of  independence  of  falsehood  and  folly, 'made 
when  at  their  highest  flow.” 

“But  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  for 
Secession,”  said  the  minister,  after  a pause. 

“A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  you  may  well 
say,”  replied  Guy  Brooks.  “But  you  know  as 
well  as  I whether  it  was  a majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  State.” 

“And  then  calne  the  ra.  of  troops  against 
the  South,”  said  Mr.  Arthur,  reflectively. 

“Yes;  and  no  man  in  the  South  had,  in  the 
flush  of  the  moment,  more  disposition  than  I to 
meet  force  with  force,”  began  the  lawyer.  “At 
first  it  was  a feeling  6udden  and  universal.  I 
think  you  were  not  altogether  as  clerical  in  your 
language,  Mr.  Arthur,  my  friend,  as  you  might 
have  been,"  he  continued,  with  a smile.  But 
there  he  stopped. 

Ah,  that  terrible  test  of  conviction  and  prin- 
ciple ! Guy  Brooks  sat  in  silence,  tugging  gloom- 
ily at  the  hair  behind  his  right  car  with  restless 
fingers,  his  broad,  brown  face  no  longer  open, 
but  full  of  such  anxious  thought  as  men  know 
only  when  bosom  and  brain  are  at  cross  pur- 
pose, when  feeling  and  principle  are  at  strife  for 
ascendency.  • 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  thought,  thought! 
And  multitudes  at  the  South  were  at  the  same 
instant  thinking,  thinking,  thinking— not  saying 
a syllable  of  their  thoughts  even  to  brother  or 

wife. 

If  his  disjointed  thoughts  could  have  been 
written  down  they  would  have  run  somewhat  in 
this  manner:  “We  of  the  South— Southerner ! 
Democratic  right  of  self-government.  But  that 
democratic  old  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  native 
South  Carolina  in  1682?  Humph!  The  old 
General  would  not  have  actually  fought  Caro- 
lina? Perhaps.  South  fighting  for  its  very 
existence  as  a nation?  Yes;  and  the  United 
States  Government  fighting,  since  need  is,  for  its 
prior  existence.  Secession  in  this  case  ? Then 
Secession  legitimatized  at  the  North,  East,  West, 
in  the  South  over  and  over  again.  Humph! 
Universal  disintegration,  dissolution,  death ! 
Wrong  to  fight  against  that?' 

And  on  and  on — millipns  at  the  South  on  the 
same  track  that  instantLsHth  ItLiba-iploid'e'd  Guy 


soul  with  the  clamer  of  the  times ! Multitudes 
of  the  noblest  men  of  tfce  South  were  forced  to 
conceal  their  trains  of  thought  from  others,  from 
themselves.  Alas,  for  the  laborious  process  of 
self-silencing!  Miserable  dissembling  to  one’s 
own  self  as  well  as  to  others. 

With  some  it  became  settled  into  a hopeless 
habit,  for  which  “the  peculiar  times  are  to 
blame,  Heaven  knows,  not  I;.  I can  not  help 
it!” 

With  many,  very  many,  the  soul  came  out  of 
the  mire  at  last,  to  see  clearly,  to  stand  firmly, 
to  speak  boldly.  But  that  daylight  has  not  ar- 
rived as  yet  to  Guy  Brooks,  sitting  there  that 
hour  in  his  pastor’s  study. 

“I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  a man  can  be  on 
any  moral  question  that  Secession  is  a great 
wrong,  a crime  against  man,  a sin  against  God.” 
The  minister,  as  he  says  it,  walks  to  and  fro 
across  his  study,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  chin  drooped  upon  his  bosom.  “But  then 
the  Battle  of  Manassas!  At  the  time  it  seem- 
ed to  me  God’s  approbation  of  Secession.  Not 
that  I thought  for  an  instant  the  Almighty  ap- 
proved of  Secession,”  said  the  minister,  hastily 
correcting  himself;  “that  I never  can  bring 
myself  to  believe.  I mean,  it  began  to  seem  as 
if  the  Almighty  intended  permitting  the  deed, 
ns  he  permitted  the  partition  of  Poland.  So  far 
as  we  could  gather  from  our  papers,  the  North 
had  pretty  much  given  the  South  up.  But  now 
this  sudden,  determined,  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing advance  upon  the  South — ” 

The  speaker  hardly  uttered  to  himself  even 
the  rest  of  his  sentence.  You  who  know,  could 
you  have  found  just  at  that  date  a Southern-born 
man  at  the  South  who  would  then  have  inti- 
mated even  to  himself,  much  less  to  his  dearest 
friend,  a wish  for  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms  ? 

Guy  Brooks  and  Mr.  Arthur  never  w ere  more 
busy  than  in  keeping  themselves  from  distinct 
thought  upon  the  matter. 

“And  do  you  suppose,”  said  the  lawyer,  at 
last,  “that  the  politicians  did  not  know  all  this 
time  of  the  immense  preparations  being?  made 
by  the  Fedcrals  on  shore  and  sea  at  the  North  ? 
No,  Sir.  It  was  no  ignorance  on  their  part. 
From  the  first  they  have  studiously  kept  the 
people  at  the-  South  in  profound  ignorance. 
Look  at  Bowling  Green!  Who  dreamed  the 
Confederate  Army  there  was  so  small?” 

“It  certainly  was  poor  policy,”  said  his  com- 
panion. 

“Knaves  are  always  fools  in  the  end,”  was 
the  lawyer’s  remark.  “It  is  all  of  a piece.  You 
remember  that  summer  of  the  burnings?” 

The  minister  nodded  his  head  to  this  altogeth- 
er unnecessary  question.  If  no  one  else  remem- 
bered it  Edward  Arthur  certainly  did,  the  mem- 
ory of  his  heart  assisting  therein  the  memory  of 
his  head.  That  serene,  starlight  night  upon  the 
front  porch  sparkled  in  his  memory  amidst  that 
dark  time  like  a diamond  set  in  jet. 


“You  may  remember,”  continued  his  friend, 

“ I had  my  idea  then,  as  well  as  Ferguson  his, 
as  to  those  fires,  poisonings,  conspiracies,  book 
agents,  and  all.  I did  not  utter  my*  suspicion 
then  to  a soul.  I could  not  believe  it  possible. 

I do  believe  it  now,”  he  added,  with  a blow  of  his 
huge  fist  on  the  pastor’s  table,  sending  his  heavy 
Concordance  inches  in  the  air. 

“Well?”  inquired  the  other.  “I  confess  I 
am  just  as  much  puzzled  this  hour  upon  the 
subject  as  I ever  was.  ” And  he  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  walk  before  the  lawyer  with  curi- 
osity in  every  line  of  his  face. 

“Sir,  I suspected  it  then;  I know  it  now,” 
said  the  lawyer.  “The  whole  excitement  in  the 
South  then  was  the  result  of  a regular  con- 
spiracy.” 

“ So  Lamum  said  at  the  time,"  not  so  inno- 
cent, however,  of  his  friend’s  meaning  as  the 
words  would  indicate. 

“And  the  unprincipled — yes,  it  is  better  to 
dse  no  epithets;  it  may  become  a habit  these 
awful  times,  and  become  oaths — the  unprinci- 
pled man,”  continued  the  lawyer,  “was  right. 
Only  he  was  himself  one  of  the  conspirators. 
The  whole  plot  was  devised  and  worked  by  him 
and  his  masters.  I tell  you,  Sir.  not  more  than 
a dozen  or  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  desperate 
of  the  leaders  may  have  been  in  the  secret ; but 
as  I believe  in  the  existence  of  Satan,  so  do  I 
believe  that  the  whole  excitement  that  summer 
was  plotted  and  carried  on  by  them  and  by  their 
agents  to  prepare  the  people  at  the  South  for 
Secession.  It  was  not  enough  to  split  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  and  so  bring  about  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln — that  was  in  the  programme.  . 
But  they  knew  that  even  if  Lincoln  was  elected 
— a Black  Republican  I mean,  whatever  his  name 
might  be — the  South  was  not  ripe  for  Secession 
even  for  that;  and  that  is  the  way  they  ripened 
the  South,  as  by  a hot-house  process." 

“And  the  John  Brown  Raid?”  asked  Mr. 
Arthur,  with  a smile.  “No,  Mr.  Brooks,  I can 
not  agree  with  you  there.  I have  loug  thought  | 
that  political  ability,  and  political  success,  .too, 
whether  on  the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  of 
Jeflf  Davis  and  his  set,  consists  not.  so  much  as 
people  suppose  in  creating  or  even  in  anticipat-  | 
ing  events.  No;  it  consists  rather  in  instantly 
and  adroitly  seizing  upon  events,  even  altogeth- 
er unforeseen  events,  as  they  arise,  exaggera- 
ting them,  turning  them,  working  them  toward 
their  own  end.  The  destruction  of  the  Union 
being  the  end  fixed  upon,  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress, from  the  stand,  by  the  papers,  and  in  ev- 
ery other  way,  have  strained  every  nerve  to  make 
every  event  a help  toward  that.” 

“ And  all  the  time  the  people,  intent  only  on 
their  daily  matter,  dreamed  of  nothing  about 
their  country  but  that  it  was  the  greatest  and 
most  permanent  government  on  earth  !”  said 
Guy  Brooks. 

And  yet  a great  many  people  at  the  South 
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hold  with  the  lawyer  upon  that  incendiary  sum- 
mer up  to  this  hour.  Not  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
course.  As  to  every  thing  being  worked  by  the 
Disunionists  to  their  own  deadly  end,  he  believed 
that  as  firmly  as  any  man.  But  for  those  burn- 
ings, the  excessive  dryness  and  heat  of  the  sea- 
son is  the  full  and  sufficient  explanation. 

“Look  at  the  papers  if  you  doubt  there  being 
a systematic  conspiracy  as  I say,”  urged  the 
lawyer.  “Do  you  not  see  how  invariably  they 
are  exaggerating  into  the  utmost  importance 
every  thing  favorable  to  their  Confederacy— -in- 
variably, systematically  distorting  or  suppress- 
ing every  thing  in  the  least  degree  unfavorable 
to  it?  The  tremendous  clatter  they  keep  up  on 
the  bells  at  every  rumor  of  victory,  only  a part 
of  the  same  thing.  They  desire  to  establish  a 
manufacturing  interest  at  the  South ; they  have 
begun  it  with  a vengeance  in  the  manufacturing 
of  lies — out  of  all  material,  aud  out  of  no  ma- 
terial at  all.” 

As  we  have  observed,  it  was  just  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson  that  the  lawyer  held  this 
conversation  with  his  pastor.  Time  was  to  teach 
him  something  of  the  capacity  of  human  nature 
to  produce,  and  to  believe  in,  falsehoods  beyond 
what  he  or  any  other  man  could  at  that  day 
have  deemed  possible. 

“ ‘Nashville  occupied  by  the  Fedekals! 
Not  one  Soul  there  so  base  as  tq.  Welcome 
them.  Inhuman  Atrocities  already  com- 
mitted there  ! North  Alabama  threaten- 
ed ! Grand  Advance  upon  V irgini a ! Fleet 
to  descend  the  Mississippi!  Attempt  soon 
to  be  made  on  New  Orleans  ! Our  aroused 
People  ready  to  hurl  them  back.  Tiieir 

VERY  ADVANCE  PERMITTED  BY  OUR  GENERALS 
AS  PART  OF  A BRILLIANT  STRATEGY  SOON  TO  BE 
seen  in  its  Fruits!’”  read  Mr.  Arthur  from 
the  headings  of  the  last  Somerville  Star  lying 
on  the  table.  “It  really  does  seem  as  if  the 
North  was  about  making  a determined  effort,” 
he  continued,  after  a pause. 

“It  does  indeed;  you  may  well  say  so,”  re- 
plied his  friend,  with  tones  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  gloomy  shake  of  the  head  which  ac- 
companied them.  And  it  was  not  only  singular, 
but  to  the  last  degree  exasperating  to  Lamum 
and  his  set,  the  way  in  which  the  Union  people 
began  to  swarm  out  into  the  streets  from  their 
retreats,  like  bees  on  the  first  burst  of  summer ; 
and  the  frequency  and  fullness  and  unction  with 
which  they  spoke  of  “ the  late  most  disastrous 
news.” 

Good  Secessionists  shrank  instinctively  from 
all  conversation  with  them;  but  there  was  a 
wonderful  degree  of  sudden  visiting  among  them- 
selves on  the  part  of  the  Union  people.  No  two 
of  them  could  meet  on  the  street,  or  upon  the 
roads  around,  but  they  must  stop  to  shake  their 
heads  together  in  sad  concert  over  the  “ terrible 
intelligence,”  and  to  agree  that  “matters  must 
be  much  worse  even  than  cur  papers  represent 
them,  if  we  only  knew'.”  Very  sad  their  brows, 
very  doleful  their  tones,  very  desponding  their 
hearts,  like  to  the  grief  of  the  next  heir  beside 
the  dying  couch  of  the  present  owner. 

“ I lay  awake  last  night  thinking,  and  I am 
ready  to  make  you  a prophecy  this  morning 
about  this  war,”  said  Mr.  Arthur,  slowly  tearing 
the  disastrous  news  into  strips. 

“No,  Sir,  I had  rather  not,”  said  the  lawyer, 
promptly.  “I  had  enough  of  prophecy  last  night 
to  last  me  a long  time.  Brother  Barker  dropped 
into  my  room  at  the  hotel  last  night,  and  kept 
me  up  till  midnight.  ‘I  am  not  speaking  with 
an  infidel,  but  with  a believer  in  the  Scripture ; 
and  I feel  to  believe  I can  convince  you  from 
the  Bible  the  Confederacy  is  of  God,  and  that 
God  is  going  certainly  to  establish  and  bless  it,’ 
he  said.  With  that  lie  whips  out  of  his  pocket 
his  little  black  Bible,  and  goes  at  me  exactly  as 
he  used  to  do  about  points  of  doctrine,  only  with 
‘far  more  zeal.” 

“I  do  not  remember  any  Scripture  bearing 
upon  Secession,”  began  Mr.  Arthur. 

“You  are  behind  the  times,  Sir.  Yon  have 
seen  a book,  written  by  a Dr.  Baldwin,  showing 
how  the  United  States  is  clearly  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Since  Secession  Baldwin’s  idea  has 
been  seized  upon  and  arranged  to  admit  Seces- 
sion and  all  its  glorious  results.  Oh,  I can  not- 
remember  half  the'  man's  nonsense ! I listened 
to  it  as  part  of  the  insanity  of  the  times  with 
some  curiosity.  Abler  and  better  men  than 
poor  Brother  Barker  originated  the  idea;  he 
has  jumped  upon  it  as  his  last  hobby,  and  is 
riding  it  to  death.  Even  Captain  Simmons  has 
caught  the  infection.  Fullest  of  memories  of 
Snbbath-school  and  Scripture  when  drunkest, 
the  Captain's  religious  knowledge  until  so  warm- 
ed being  as  invisible  as  the  writing  in  lime  juice, 
lie  now  brings,  when  drunk,  an  amazing  number 
of  scriptures  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.” 

“ Can  yon  not  remember  at  least  one  of  his 
texts?”  said  the  minister,  all  the  theologian  be- 
ginning to  stir  within  him.  “I  am  enrious  to 
know  what  even  insanity  can  find  to  favor  the 
Confederacy  in  Scripture.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  his  fingers  busy  be- 
hind his  right  ear,  “there  is  the  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  which  smote  the 
imatie — in  Daniel,  I believe.  The  mountain  is 
the  United  States  Government;  the  stone  is  the 
Confederate  Government,  which  is  to  grow  into 
a great  kingdom,  and  in  some  way  or  other  fill 
the  whole  earth.  Ah,  yes,  the  stone  being  the 
Scripture  emblem  of  the  Confederacy,  you  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  places  in  which  it  occurs  in 
Scripture  to  find  plenty  of  reference  to  that  Gov- 
ernment! Whoever  fell  upon  the  stone  was  to 
be  broken ; upon  whomsoever  it  was  to  fall  it 
would  grind  him  to  powder- — I do  not  remember 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Bible — emblematic  of  the 
victorious  strength  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. ‘The  North  and  Europe  sneer  at  us  on 
accoui0  pf  glpiveffjjj.  f well,'  says  Brother 
Barker/ the  Bible  expressly  says  of  the  Confed- 
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of  offense.’  All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  infidel, 
is  his  notion,  because  it  rejects  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  slavery  as  a divine  right.  In  other  words, 
the  Confederacy  is  the  last,  lingering  abode  on 
earth  of  pure  religion.  ‘Perfectly  clear  that,’ 
says  Brother  Barker ; * does  not  Scripture  say  on 
this  rock  or  stone  I will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  ? 
which  settles  the  result  of  this  war  upon  us  by 
the  North,’  he  said.  Yes,  he  thinks  when  once 
you  have  what  he  calls  a key,  like  the  symbol- 
ical meaning  of  the  word  stone,  you  can  unlock 
all  prophecy.  There  is  the  word  seven  also ; he 
makes  it  refer  in  Scripture  to  the  seven  States 
which  first  seceded ; and  he  runs  that  word  down 
through  the  Bible.  Seven  women  shall  lay  hold 
on  one  man ; that  means  those  seven  States  laid 
hold  upon,  to  feed  and  protect  them,  a Confed- 
erate Government  over  them  all,  and  sq  on. 
Then  there  is  a prophecy  about  the  Mount  of 
Olives ; mountain  in  Scripture,  he  says,  means 
the  old  United  States  Government  splitting 
asunder  by  a line  running  east  and  west,  refer- 
ring to  Secession.  4 Thou  breakest  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  an  east  wind;’  Europe  lying  to 
the  east  of  us,  this  is  a prophecy  of  the  raising 
of  the  blockade  by  the  European  states.  There 
was  a vast  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it.  But  to  do  every  body  jus- 
tice,” continued  the  lawyer,  ‘‘though  people 
rather  like  to  hear  Brother  Barker’s  expositions 
of  prophecy,  feel  strengthened  by  them,  I have 
not  heard  of  any  one  as  yet  decidedly  embracing 

them.  ‘ They  may  be  correct ; we  hope  they  are 
correct,’  is  what  his  hearers  say,  but  that  is  all.” 

“To  me  such  a thing  is  one  of  the  darkest 
features  of  the  times,”  said  the  minister,  very 
sadly.  “ If  ever  there  was  a time  when  religion 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  should  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  infatuation  of  the  hour  it 
is  now;  for  if  there  is  no  restraining  influence 
exerted  on  the  rising  tide  of  worldliness  and 
wickedness  by  these,  what  is  left  under  heaven 
to  restrain  ? I know  of  no  other  influence  used 
of  God  for  this  purpose.” 

“ I fear  matters  are  going  to  be  far  worse  than 
you  or  I have  ever  imagined.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  matter  I called  this  morning  especially 
to  see  you  upon,”  continued  Guy  Brooks,  rub- 
bing his  upper  lip  with  his  rueful  finger. 

Ah,  that  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  tells  more 
surely  in  the  bosom  of  impending  evil  than  does 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  of  approaching 
storm ! Not  yet  had  Edward  Arthur  got  used 
to  it;  though  he  was  to  be  made  a stronger  man, 
and  by  this  very  process. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked. 

4 ‘ I fear  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in-  our 
church — great  trouble,”  said  his  friend. 

“I  think  not,”  said  the  minister,  earnestly, 
but  with  more  hope  in  his  tones  than  in  liis 
heart.  “ You  remember  I announced  from  the 
pulpit,  at  the  outset  of  Secession,  that  I intend- 
ed to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  peculiar 
duties  of  my  calling,  and  to  keep  politics  utterly 
out  of  my  sermons  and  my  prayers.” 

4 ‘It  doesn’t  matter,”  replied  his  friend.  “Do 
you  suppose  there  is  a person  in  Somerville  but 
knows  your  views  in  regard  to  Secession  ?” 

“I  can  not  help  that,”  replied  the  minister. 
“ I have  the  deepest  and  clearest  convictions  on 
the  subject — how  could  I but  have  ? I have  all 
my  life  been  accustomed  to  express  myself  frank- 
ly to  my  friends  in  conversation  on  every  topic 
which  came  up.  Upon  this  topic,  one  so  con- 
tinually up,  one  in  which  I can  not  but  feel  the 
deepest  interest,  I have  done  the  same.  What 
else  could  I do  ? You  would  not  have  me  dis- 
semble my  honest  convictions,  I know.  I have 
sometimes  wished  I had  been  able  from  the  very 
first  never  to  have  uttered  a syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject one  way  or  another  to  a human  being.” 

“You  would  have  possessed  supernatural 
strength  to  have  done  so.  And  even  if  you 
had,”  continued  his  friend,  “your  very  silence 
would  have  had  the  worst  possible  construction 
placed  upon  it.  How  could  you  be  silent,  peo- 
ple would  have  said,  amidst  the  universal  en- 
thusiasm, unless  because  you  could  not,  would 
not  join  in  it?” 

“ But  what  have  I done  to  imperil  the  church  ?” 
asked  the  young  pastor. 

“You  do  not  pray  for  the  Confederacy.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Brooks,  you  know  how  often  we 
have  discussed  that  question.  ‘ The  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God,’  and  to  the  present  pow- 
ers that  be  I have  submitted  as  to  the  provi- 
dence, for  the  time,  of  God.  The  Bible  com- 
mands us  to  pray  for  these  powers.  So  I do 
every  Sabbath  from  the  pulpit  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  Scripture.” 

“You  have  never  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  Confederate  Government,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Arthur,  “I  never  have 
in  private  nor»in  public.  What  is  more,  I nev- 
er will.  Mr.  Brooks,”  continued  the  minister, 
deeply  agitated,  “I  believe  in  my  soul,  as  be- 
fore God,  that  this  whole  movement  is  a wrong, 
a crime,  a sin.  Men  better  than  I may  not  be- 
lieve so,  but  / do  believe  so.  For  my  life,  after 
all  the  thought,  reading,  and  prayer  I have  giv- 
en for  years  to  the  subject,  I can  not  but  believe 
so,  always  have  believed  so,  always  will.  Can 
I,  then,  pray  for  the  success  of  a wrong,  a crime, 
a sin  ? I believe  this  whole  movement  is  ruin- 
ous in  every  sense  of  the  word  toHhe  whole  land. 
I believe  its  success  would  be  specially  disas- 
trous to  my  native  South.  Can  I stand  up, 

then,  and  ask  the  Almighty  to  bless,  to  prosper, 
to  grant  success  to  the  movement  ? No,  Sir,  I 
would  die  first ! Scripture  distinctly  command- 
ed what  Timothy  and  every  other  minister  then 
was  to  do,  Nero  being  then  on  the  throne,  a 
usurper,  and  the  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  com- 
mand is  left  for  the  guidance  of  every  Christian 
now.  I obey  that  command  literally  and  fully 
in  my  prayer  every  Sabbath  in  the  pulpit — more 
than  that  I can  not  do.ft: « it  i "'P  ri  Ku 

“I  perfectly  agree  hetfftfly  and 


entirely  approve  your  course,”  said  his  friend. 
“The  pjain  truth* is,  I would  not,  a good  many 
of  us  would  not,  enter  the  church  if  you  pur- 
sued ^iny  other  course.  Yet  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  Secessionists  in  our  church.  They  have  been 
growling  at  it  for  some  time.  As  the  excite- 
ment deepens,  and  it  is  deepening  every  hour, 
they  will  not  stand  it.  They?—” 

“You  know  I have  often  offered  them  my 
resignation.  It  is  ready  at  any  instant,”  inter- 
rupted the  young  minister. 

“Yes,  and  your  resignation  is  the  closing  of 
the  church,”  said  his  friend,  gloomily. 

“ I had  thought  my  course  met  the  approval 
of  at  least  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
church,”  said  the  minister. 

“So  it  does,”  said  the  lawyer;  “but  times 
are  rapidly  coming  when  even  those  entirely  with 
you  in  sentiment  will  not  dare  to  say  so.  You 
see  I know  men  better  than  you.  And  I may 
mistake,  but  I dread  even  more  than  that.  You 
who  by  habit  give  yourself  to  religion,  and  keep 
aloof  from  the  excitement  of  the  streets,  can  not 
imagine  how  this  excitement  is  beginning  to  eat 
into  the  very  piety  even  of  those  who  entirely 
agree  with  you  in  political  sentiment. . Unless 
I mistake,  you  will  find  even  they  will  cease 
taking  any  interest  in  religion;  will  cease  from 
attending  public  worship  even,  such  is  the  pa- 
ralysis creeping  over  even  the  best  Christians.” 

The  heart  of  the  pastor  had  been  already  too 
full  of  forebodings  not  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  all  this. 

“But  what  do  you  advise?”  he  asked  at 
length,  so  sick,  so  deadly  sick  at  heart. 

“ Simply  that  you  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
your  way,”  said  his  friend.  “I  have  told  you 
all  this  in  order  to  keep  you  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  exact  state  of  matters.  You  should  feel 
no  mortification  at  it  as  at  a matter  personal  to 
yourself.  You  need  not  I should  tell  you  the 
sentiment  of  the  church  toward  you.  But  we 
are  passing  through  a terrible  revolution — a rev- 
olution social  and  religious  as  well  as  civil. 
Your  trial  will  be  that  of,  I suppose,  every  pas- 
tor in  the  land.  If  you  were  a Secessionist  that 
would  not  mend  matters,  for  then  the  Union 
people  would  be  against  you.  Let  us  bear  up 
as  we  best  may ; no  man  in  the  land  but  is  smit- 
ten in  some  shape  by  the  accursed  step  we  have 
taken  off  the  precipice,”  said  the  lawyer,  disre- 
garding in  his  excitement  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
“I  am  sorry  you  are  so  cast  down;  you  are  as 
pale  as  a sheet.” 

And  long  and  sad  was  the  conversation  which 
followed  between  the  friends,  drawn  now  nearer 
together  than  ever  before. 

“There  is  one  thing  I hardly  need  say,”  add- 
ed the  lawyer,  as  he  rose  at  last  to  leave.  “We 
are  entering  on  times  of  great  scarcity  and  press- 
ure. At  least  do  not  let  that  trouble  you.  To 
my  last  cent  you  may  depend  on  me.  There  is 
Ferguson,  too — but  I am  ashamed  even  to  sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  all  this  without  being  told. 
Good-by  1” 

With  the  door  locked,  the  curtains  down,  all 
the  raging  madness  shut  out,  Edwaffl  Arthur 
sank  upon  kis  knees  before  One  nearer  to  him 
and  more  to  him  than  all  the  universe  beside. 
Amidst  the  week  of  all  else,  this  seemed  all  that 
was  left  him.  It  was  not  only  his  church,  his 
old  friends,  Alice  too — Alice?  But  he  never 
dreamed  of  regretting  his  opinions.  They  had 
been  as  much  a matter  of  course  to  him  as  his 
breathing.  Long  he  kneeled  there  in  earnest, 
fervent  prayer.  He  had  had  troubles  before, 
but  here  was  the  wreck  to  him  of  all  things  at 
once.  Alas,  he  was  only  entering  upon  the  trial ! 
It  was  to  him  but  as  Gethsemane ; the  awful  re- 
mainder of  Agony  was  yet  before  him. 

“I  fear  you  are  unwell,  Mr.  Arthur,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowles  to  him  that  night  at  supper.  “We 
wondered  you  did  not  come  to  dinner.”  But 
Mrs.  Bowles  was  not  in  her  manner  and  tones 
the  Mrs.  Bowles  of  other  days.  And  Alice,  too ! 

“But  I can  not  help  it!”  groaned  Edward 
Arthur.  


THE  DEAR  PRESIDENT. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dear  President, 

Lay  in  the  Round  Hall  at  the  Capitol, 

And  there  the  people  came  to  look  their  last. 

There  came  the  widow  weeded  for  her  mate; 
There  came  the  mother  sorrowing  for  her  son ; 
There  came  the  orphan  moaning  for  its  sire. 

There  came  the  soldier  bearing  home  his  wound ; 
There  came  the  slave  who  felt  his  broken  chain ; 
There  came  the  mourners  of  a blacken’d  Land. 

Through  the  dark  April  day,  a ceaseless  throng, 
They  pass’d  the  coffin,  saw  the  sleeping  face, 
And,  blessing  it,  in  silence  moved  away. 

And  one,  a poet,  spake  within  his  breast : 

“It  harm’d  him  not  to  praise  him  when  alive, 
And  me  it  can  not  harm  to  praise  him  dead. 

“ Too  oft  the  muse  has  blush’d  to  speak  of  men — 
She  need  not  blush  to  speak  her  best  of  him, 
And  still  to  speak  her  best  of  him  is  dumb. 

“0  lofty  wisdom’s  low  simplicity! 

0 awful  tenderness  of  voted  power! 

No  man  e’er  held  so  much  of  power  so  meek. 

“ He  was  the  husband  of  the  husbandless ; 

He  was  the  father  of  the  fatherless: 

Within  his  heart  he  weighed  the  common  woe. 

“His  voice  was  like  a father’s  to  his  sons: 

As  to  a father’s  voice  they,  hearing,  came — 
Eager  to  offer,  strive  and  bear  and  die. 

“The  mild  bond-breaker,  servant  of  his  Lord, 

He  took  the  sword,  but  in  the  name  of  Peace, 
And  touch’d  the  fetter  and  the  bound  was  free. 

“He  shall  not  stand  among  the  historic  kings, 
Strong  barbarous  chiefs  and  bloody  conquerors, 
But  with  the  pure  and  great  Republicans : 


“Those  who  have  been  unselfish,  wise,  and  good, 
Bringers  of  Light  and  Pilots  in  the  dark, 

Bearers  of  crosses,  Servants  of  the  World. 

“ And  always  in  his  Land  of  birth  and  death 
Be  his  fond  name — warm’d  in  the  people’s  hearts — • 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dear  President.” 
Washington,  February  12,  1866. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Largest  Room  in  the  Would— The  “room  for 
improvement  ” 


Shooting  Folly  as  it  flies  is,  of  course,  a sportsman’s 
work,  but  it  is  well  to  take  an  occasional  shot  at  Wisdom 
as  it  struts. 


PROVERBIAL  EPIGRAM 
You  should  never  a donkey  with  caviar  feed, 
Nor  cast  forth  your  pearls  before  swine: 
The  one  will  love  better  a plain  thistle  weed, 
And  the  other  on  offal  to  dine. 


Balance  of  Evils. — “It  is  a painfcl  thing,”  said  Jones, 
who  had  been  deceived,  “to  have  pretended  friends,  and 
to  find  them  out.”  “Yes,"  said  Brown,  “but  that  can 
happen  seldom.  The  plague  of  life  is  that  you  are  always 
liable  to  find  them  at  home." 


A NEW  CRY.  . 

In  England  the  question  Is,  “Where  are  the  Police?” 
In  Ireland  it  is,  “Where’s  Stephens  ?” 


A physician  of  Magdeburg,  who  has  just  died  prema- 
turely at  the  age  of  108,  haB  left  it  on  record  in  his  will 
that  his  longevity  was  due  to  his  having  always  Blept  with 
his  head  to  the  north  and  his  heels  to  the  south,  so  that 
the  magnetic  current  passed  through  him  and  increased 
his  vitality. 


Why  is  a church  singing-book  like  a school-house  ?— Be- 
canse  it  is  full  oflittle  hims. 


A FEW  CORRELATIVE  THOUGHTS. 

The  best  sort  of  woman  is  one  who  can  turn  her  hand  to 
any  thing,  trim  a boat  and  a bonnet  too. 

There  is  a bankruptcy  even  in  the  natural  world.  The 
day  breaks  and  the  light  fails. 

Are  jury-masts  regulated  by  the  law  of  storms? 

Are  you  wedded  to  your  own  opinions?  Then  never 
court  inquiry. 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  a “ maiden  sword  ?"  How  well 
one  would  match  with  a single  stick  t 

A gin-sling  does  not  suit  a broken  arm. 

It  may  be  easy  to  cook  accounts,  but  it  is  a very  hard 
matter  to  digest  them. 

How  odd,  yet  how  appropriate  it  would  be,  to  go  to  a 
tournament  in  a tilt-cart! 

Some  people  like  to  argue  in  a vicious  circle ; we  prefer 
to  talk  in  a virtuous  square. 

If  you  jump  at  conclusions,  you  may  take  a leap  in  the 
dark. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a brown  study  in  a green 
room. 

What  corresponds  to  an  Archdeacon  ?— A cunning  priest. 


“Jane,  has  that  surly  fellow  cleared  off  the  snow  from 
the  pavement?”  “Yes,  Sir.*’  “Did  he  clear  it  off  with 
alacrity,  Jane?”  “No,  Sir;  wi»h  a shovel.” 


We  have  been  asked  the  question.  What  material  makes 
the  best  bed-comforter?  Being  inexperienced  in  such 
matters,  we  refer  the  querist  to  the  Committee  of  the  Hud- 
son County  Fair,  who  put  it  this  way:  “Best  bed-com- 
forter—Miss  Jane  Van  Buskirk.” 


The  Harvest  in  Ireland.— Two  or  three  hundred  young 
ash-trees  have  already  been  cut  in  Wicklow,  on  a planta- 
tion of  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  at  Shillelagh.  Brisk  business  is 
in  consequence  to  be  looked  for  at  the  markets,  and  there 
will  be  a fine  show  of  beads  at  Donnybrook.  A rise  in  asli- 
saplings  may  be  expected  there,  followed  in  most  cases  by 


What  comes  after  cheese  ’—Mouse. 


Stupid  people  may  eat,  but  shouldn’t  talk.  Their  mouths 
would  do  well  as  banks  of  deposit,  but  not  notes  of  issue. 


Why  is  a married  man  like  a candle  ?— Because  he  some- 
times goes  out  at  night  when  be  ought  not  to. 


Legal  Intelligence. — A smart  young  lawyer  hearing 
It  stated  by  a lecturer  that  “ man  is  merely  a machine,” 
remarked,  “Then  I suppose  an  attorney  may  be  said  to 
be  a Suing  Machine.” 


JONES, 

AS  HE  APPEARED  WHEN  BEING  TOLD  THAT  HE  WAS  “ SO 
DREADFULLY  SATIRICAL.” 


A School  Committee  man  writes : “ We  have  a school- 
house  large  enough  to  accommodate  four  hundred  pupils 
four  stories  high.” 


The  Allies  of  Spain  in  her  war  against  her  South  Amer- 
ican Ex-dependencies— Block-ade  and  Rhodomont-ade. 


Why  are  young  ladies  like  arrows  ?— Because  they  never 
go  off  without  a bow  (beau),  and  they  are  always  in  a 
quiver  till  they  get  one. 


On  a fence  in  Berkshire  is  painted  in  glaring  capitals, 
“ Use  Dr.  Prior’s  Cough  Balsam ;’’  and  just  below,  “ Buy 
your  grave-stones  in  Pittsfield." 


EPITAPH  ON  A COQUETTE. 
Fair  as  a rose,  when  first  it  Bmilee, 

On  the  green  earth— her  pretty  wiles — 
In  childhood  shadowed  gentlest  worth, 
But  oh,  how  false  all  things  of  earth  1 
Sleep  on,  nor  wake,  we  pray  you,  Anne, 
Your  guile  has  ended  many  a man  ; 
Coquette  you  lived  and  flirt  you  died, 
Death  made  you  his  unwilling  bride. 


“ Are  yon  a skillful  mechanic  ?”  “ Yes,  Sir.”  “ What 
can  you  make?"  “Oh,  almost  any  thing  in  my  line." 
“ Can  you  make  a devil?"  “Certainly ; just  put  up  your 
foot  and  I will  split  it  in  three  seconds.  I never  saw  a chap 
in  my  life  that  required  less  alteration.” 


A good  story  U told  of  a country  gentleman  who,  for  t he 
first  time,  heard  an  Episcopal  clergyman  preach.  He  had 
read  much  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  church,  and  when  he 
returned  home' he  was  asked  if  the  people  were  “stuck 
up."  “Pshaw I no,”  replied  he;  “why,  the  minister 
preached  in  his  shirt-sleeves  l” 


In  a town  in  which  they  were  building  a railroad  was 
employed  a party  of  Irishmen,  one  of  whom  went  to  a 
neighboring  store,  kept  by  a Yankee,  and  asked  for  a 
“ yard  of  pork."  The  Yankee  deliberately  cut  off  three 
pigs’  feet  and  gave  them  to  him.  “ Sure,  is  this  what  ye’d 
be  after  callin'  a yard  of  pork?”  “Yes,  indeed;  don’t 
three  feet  make  a yard  ?"  The  biter  waa  bit. 


AFTER  THE  BALL. 

(REGINALD  SLEEPS  IN  HIS  FATHER’S  BEDROOM.) 

Papa.  “Why,  how’s  this,  Reginald?  Not  in  Bed  yet?  It’s  nearly  Four  o’clock!  You 
should  have  been  asleep  Hours  ago!”  flri  "J I fr  - > 

Reginald.  “Haw!  And  pray,  why  me  in  particular,’ -tkpsT* 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL  VISITING  THE  UNITED  STATES  IRON-CLAD  “MONADNOCK”  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  RIO. 


VISIT  OF  DON  PEDRO  TO  TIIE 
“ MONADNOCK.” 

A letter  from  Rio  Janeiro  of  January  9 thus 
describes  a visit  made  to  the  United  States  iron- 
clad steamer  Monadnock  by  Don  Pedro,  the  Bra- 
zilian Emperor : 

“On  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  party  the  vessels  of 
war  and  the  forts  belched  forth  a salute.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  in  this  the  American  war-vessels  had 
the  lion’s  share.  His  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  Conde  d’Eu,  and  his  officers  of  state  and 
of  his  household.  He  was  received  by  Commodore  Rodg- 
ers and  Lieutenant-Commander  Bunoe,  commanding  the 
Monadnock. 

“ The  Emperor  passed  around  the  vessel  on  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  liia  suite  and  courtiers.  After  this  his  Majesty 


inspected  the  interior  of  the  two  turret*,  and  listened  with 
much  attention  to  the  explanation  given  him  in  regard  to 
the  turrets  and  the  system  of  pointing  the  guns. 

“After  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  engine-room  and 
lower  deeps  the  imperial  party  partook  of  refreshments  in 
the  cabin  of  Captain  Bunce,  wiien  sentiments  of  respect 
between  the  two  nations  were  interchanged.  His  Majesty 
and  attendants  left  under  another  salvo  of  artillery,  after 
a pleasautYisit  of  about  two  hours.  His  Majesty  express- 
ed himself  liighly  satisfied  with  his  visit.” 


FIRE  IN  THE  OIL  REGIONS. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
cent conflagration  which  occurred  on  Bennehof 
Run,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  2. 


The  fire  originated  from  a spark  from  the  smoke- 
stack of  the  Getty  Well. 

The  scene  of  the  conflagration  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  oil  regions,  being  a short  distance  north 
of  the  Hyde  and  Egbert  Farm,  on  which  is  situated 
the  Maple  Shade  Wells  and  the  Coquette  and  Jersey 
Wells,  which  were  at  one  time  in  great  danger  from 
the  burning  oil  running  down  Oil  Creek. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  stayed  at  Well  No. 
29,  partly  because  this  well  was  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  persistency  with  which 
an  Irish  laborer,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  poured 
water  down  the  sides  of  the  tank.  At  least  half  of 
the  wells  further  up  the  creek  were  saved.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  carpenters  engaged  about,  the 


Getty  Well  had  been  smoking,  a-jd  thus  original 
ted  the  fire.  So  soon  as  the  tanks  b»vst  the  liquid 
flames  rolled  down  the  valley  of  the  Rui., licking  up 
the  water  and  every  thing  in  its  career.  In  half 
an  hour  from  the  first  outbreak  a stream  of  fire 
nearly  half  a mile  in  length  extended  down  the 
stream,  wrapping  in  flames  no  less  than  nine  of  the 
best  wells  on  the  Run,  and  several  engine-houses 
and  derricks  were  thus  consumed.  The  bridges 
botli  on  the  railroad  track  and  highway  were  gen- 
erally burned.  Burning  pools  of  oil,  trees  fiery  to 
their  tops,  mouldering  masses  of  ruined  machinery, 
twisted  tank-hoops  and  blackened  stumps,  offices 
and  hill-side  tell  the  sad  tale.  Some  of  the  wells 
destroyed  prodneed  from  200  to  250  barrel*  per  day. 
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CHRISSY  HUNTER. 


Ir  was  a well-known  and  accredited  fact  that,  in 


made  up  her  mind  to  have  just  such  a husband  as 
this  Spottiswoode  of  Bourhope. 

It  was  evident  the  very  first  night  that  Bourhope 
was  taken  with  Corrie.  He  stared  and  stared  at 


connection  with  those  old  English  festivities  known  ^eri  admiring  her  waxen  complexion,  the  bend  of 

as  “ Yeomanry  Weeks,”  more  marriages  were  made  her  "’bite  throat,  and  the  slope  of  her  white  shoul- 

up  in  this  brief  interval  than  during  any  other  peri-  ders ; and  even  changed  his  seat  at  one  time,  as  it 

od  of  the  vear.  Match-making  individuals  serious-  seemed'  in  order  to  see  her  better.  He  quickly 

ly  counted  on  the  Yeomanry  Weeks ; and  probably  claimed  her  as  his  partner  at  loo,  and  engaged  her 

fur-seeing  young  ladies  had'fitting  matches  in  their  to  walk  out  with  him  to  hear  the  band  practicing 

eye,  as  well  as  the  fire-works  and  the  introductory  "ext  evening.  Chrissy  thought  it  all  very  natural, 

cavetv,  when  they  came  in  troops  to  PriOrton  to  en-  and  all  the  more  enjoyable.  But  she  caught  her- 


tertain  the  lucky  yeomen. 

V My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  the  wife  of 


self  fancying  Bourhope  and  Corrie  married,  and  re- 
buked herself  for  carrying  her  speculations  so  far. 


the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  likewise  banker  of  0nl-y  she  could  not  helP  thinking  how  Bourhope 
Priorton,  to  her  spouse,  “your  cousin  Bourhope  has  would  weai7  after  the  marriage-say  when  there 
asked  his  billet  with  us:  I must  have  my  sister  wa8  a snow-storm,  or  a three-days  fall  of  rain  at 
Corrie  in  to  meet  him.”  the  farm-house.  But  that  was  Bourhope s affair; 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  a showy,  smart,  good-hu-  if  he  was  Phased,  what  business  was  it  of  hers  ? 
mored  woman,  but  not  over-scrupulous  She  was  Uouvhopv  had  this  in  common  with  Chnssy-he 

very  ready  at  adapting  herself  to  circumstances  co^d  entertain  himself.  q 

even  when  the  circumstances  were  against  her.  During  the  first  three  days  0 the  we  P 

For  that  reason  she  was  considered  very  clever  as  waa  zeak>us  in  attaching  himself  to  Corr  e But  a 

well  as  very  affable  among  the  matrons  of  Priorton.  fharP  ob8eryar  might  have  remarked  that  after  his 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  “ slow  and  sure and  it  was  he  flagged  a lit ; e,  a mg  m» 

because  of  the  happy  alliance^  these  qualities  in  and  politeness  the  associarfon  he  had  estebhshed  be- 

him  that  the  peopleof  Priorton  had  elected  him  tween  hf  and  him  Jf  ^ ‘ 
chief  magistrate.  promenade.  He  would  even  stifle  a yawn  while  m 


ei  magistrate.  * . , 

“ My  dear,"  deliberately  observed  long,  lanky  Come  s copipaiu,  though  he 


Mr.  Spottiswoode,  “would  it  not  be  rather  bare-  ”ot 
faced  to  have  Bourhope  and  Corrie  here  together  ?”  Prlze  **  what  had  COveted  wheD  lfc  waS 
“Oh,  I’ll  take  care  of  that,”  answered  the  lady,  half  won- 
with  a laugh  and  a toss  of  her  ribbons.  “ I shall 

have  some  other  girl  of  my  acquaintance  to  bear  At  this  juncture  it  struck  Bourhope,  riding  home 
Corrie  company — some  worthy,  out-of-the-way  girl,  from  the  morning  drill,  to  ask  himself  what  could 
to  whom  the  visit  will  be  like  entering  anothe  possibly  take  Chrissy  Hunter  out  so  early  every 
world,”  continued  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  with  a twii  Ale  morning.  He  had  already  seen  her  once  or  twice 
of  her  black  eyes.  “ What  do  you  think  of  Corrie  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  him  and  his  companions, 

and  my  cousin  Chrissy  Hunter  of  Blackfaulds?  and  returning  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  Prior- 

The  Hunters  have  had  such  a deal  of  (Stress,  and  ton,  which  was  flanked  by  the  doctor’s  house.  Cor- 

60  much  fighting  with  embarrassment — though  I rie,  he  noticed,  was  never  with  her.  Indeed,  Boiy- 

believe  they  are  getting  clearer  no^ — that  the  poor  hope  had  a strong  suspicion  that  Corrie  retreated  to 
lassie  has  had  no  amusement  but  her  books,  and  has  her  pillow  again  after  showing  him  her  lovely  face 


seen  absolutely  nothing.” 


a in  the  pink  curl-papers.  But  Chrissy 


Mr.  Spottiswoode  had  no  inclination  to  contradict  certainly  dressed  immediately  and  took  a morning 
his  wife  for  contradiction’s  sake,  and  as  he  could  walk,  by  which  her  complexion,  at  least,  did  not 
rely  on  her  prudence  *s  on  her  other  good  qualities,  profit.  Not  being  a very  strong  little  woman,  her 
he  said : “ Well,  Agnes,  I have  no  objection ; Hun-  brown  face  was  apt  to  look  jaded  and  streaky  when 
ter  of  Blackfaul*s  is  an  honest  man  though  he  is  Bourhope,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  his  drill, 
poor,  and  he  i<  righting  himself  now.”  lounged  with  the  girls  in  the  early  forenoon  in  Mrs. 

The  invitations  werd  dispatched,  and  accepted  Spottiswoode’s  drawing-room.  So  it  was  worth 
gracefully-  The  guests  arrived  before  Bourhope  while,  he  thought,  to  spur  up  to  Chrissy  and  in- 
occupied  his  quarters ; ostensibly  they  came  so  quire  what  took  her  abroad  at  such  an  untimely 


son*  in  order  to  prepare  for  him.  Corrie  had  no- 
thing Roman  about  her  except  her  name,  Cornelia. 
She  was  a tall,  well-made,  fair-faced,  serene  beauty, 
the  sole  remaining  maiden  daughter  of  a Scotch- 


When  Bourhope  caught  a nearer  glimpse  of  Chris- 
sy he  was  rather  dismayed  to  see  that  she  bad  been 
crying.  Bourhope  hated  to  see  girls  crying,  par- 


who  had  returned  from  the.Indies  with  a for-  ticularly  girls  like  Chrissy,  to  whom  it  was  not  be- 


s so  many  re  urned  then.  Chrissy,  again, 
e of  a large,  struggling  family — a small  girl, 


I coming.  He  had  no  particular  fancy  for  Cinderel- 
las  or  other  beggar  maids.  He  would  have  hated  to 


a very  little  crooked  in  figure,  and  with  irregular  find  that  his  kinsfolk  and  friendly  host  and  hostess, 

features  and  a brown  complexion.  If  she  bad  not  for  whom  he  had  a considerable  regard,  were  mean 

possessed"  a bright,  intelligent  expression  she  would  enough  and  base  enough  to  maltreat  a poor  little 
certainly  have  been  plain— as  indeed  she  was  to  guest  of  their  own  invitation.  Notwithstanding 

those  who  did  not  heed  expression.  It  was  a de-  these  demurs  Tom  Spottiswoode  of  Bourhope  rode 

lightful  chance  to  her,  this  brief  transplanting  into  so  fast  up  to  Chrissy  as  to  cause  her  to  give  a vio- 

the  flourishing,  cheerful  town -house,  amidst  the  lent  start  when  she  turned. 

glowing  gayety  of  the  Yeomanry  Weeks.  Accord-  “ Hallo ! Do  you  go  to  market,  Miss  Chrissy,  or 
ingly  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  checking  off  what  on  earth  takes  you  out  in  the  town  before  the 

gvery  lit  lie  detail  on  the  finger-points  of  her  active  shutters  are  down?”  pointing  with  his  sheathed 

mind,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  describe  sword  to  a closed  shop. 

them  to  her  secluded  sisters  and  her  sick  mother  at  Chrissy  was  taken  aback,  and  there  was  some- 
home.  She  was  determined  not  to  miss  one  item  thing  slightly  hysterical  in  her  laugh,  but  she  an- 

jf  interest;  never  to  sleep-in  so  as  to  lose  the  swered  frankly  enough,  “I  go  to  Dr.  Stark’s,  Mr. 


them  to  her  secluded  sisters  and  her  sick  mother  at  Chrissy  was  taken  aback,  and  there  was  some- 
home.  She  was  determined  not  to  miss  one  item  thing  slightly  hysterical  in  her  laugh,  but  she  an- 
jf  interest;  never  to  sleep-in  so  as  to  lose  the  swered  frankly  enough,  “I  go  to  Dr.  Stark’s,  Mr. 
mount ; never  to  stray  in  her  walks  and  fail  to  be  Spottiswoode.  Dr.  Stark  attends  my  mother,  and 
in  the  house  for  the  return  from  the  afternoon  drill,  is  at  Blackfaulds  cveiy  day.  I wait  in  his  labora- 
She  would  pace  the  meadows  among  the  gay  prom-  tory  till  he  comes  there  before  setting  out : he  goes 
enaders  even  when  the  evening  was  cloudy,  and  his  rounds  early,  you-know.  He  lets  me  know  how 
would  not  care  though  she  walked  alone ; she  would  mother  was  yesterday,  and  as  he  is  a kind  man  he 
enjoy  the  play  when  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  chose  to  carries  our  letters— Maggie  and  Arabella  and  I are 
take  her,  and  not  even  object  to  a squeeze  in  the  great  writers,  and  postage  comes  to  be  expensive — 
sox.  The  squeeze  was  really  part  of  the  fun ! But  a great  deal  too  expensive  for  us  at  Blackfaulds ; 
the  did  not  care  to  have  h<  r attention  distracted  but  the  doctor  is  a kind  man  and  he  ‘ favors’  our 
from  the  stage,  even  by  the  proffers  of  fruit  from  letters.  And  Mr.  Spottiswoode,”  she  said,  warm- 
the  yeomen.  As  to  the  ball,  she  did  not  allow  her-  ing  with  her  subject,  and  impelled  to  a bit  of  con- 
lelf  to  think  much  of  that.  Who  would  ever  have  fidence,  “ do  you  know,  Dr.  Stark  thinks  my  mo- 
Ireamed  of  Chrissy  figuring  at  a fine  yeomanry  ther  will  be  about  again  in  a few  months.  You  are 
jail ! She  would  not  trouble  herself  because  she  aware  her  knee-joint  has  been  affected.  We  were 
lad  only  an  old  worked  white  frock  of  her  mother’s,  even  afraid  she  would  never  put  down  her  foot  again, 
aken  up  by  tucks  to  suit  her,  and  yellowed  by  fre-  It  would  have  been  a dreadful  trial  to  all  of  us.” 
fuent  washing  and  long  keeping;  she  would  not  Chrissy  spoke  simply,  in  a rather  moved  voice. 


fret  because  she  could  not  spend  money  upon  a hair- 
dresser. She  must  dress  her  own  hair — which  was 


Bourhope  was  slightly  moved,  too.  He  had 
never  heard  much  about  Mrs.  Hunter  of  Black- 


tcanty,  like  every  other  outward  adornment  of  hers,  fculds,  except  that  she  was  a woman  who  had 
This  was  little  matter,  she  reflected,  for  it  would  been  long  ailing;  and  also  occasional  remarks 
not  dress  under  the  most  skillful  artist  into  those  about  the  consequences  of  her  being  lost  or  spared 


jnormous  bows  on  the  crown  of  the  head  which  ev- 
jrv  body  then  wore ; it  would  only  go  into  comb- 


to  her  family. 

Chrissy  was  grateful  for  his  evident-  sympathy, 


,urls  like  little  hair -turrets  on  each  side  of  her  and  gratified  by  it ; but,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  hav- 

round,  full  forehead,  which  was  by  no  means  scant}',  ing  elicited  it,  she  at  once  began  to  prattle  to  him 

She  had  no  ornaments  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  save  on  other  subjects.  Bourhope  had  leaped  from  his 
1 coral  necklace ; while  Corrie  had  a set  of  ame-  horse,  and  was  doing  her  the  honor  of  walking  at 
■hysts — real  amethysts — ear-rings,  brooch,  and  neck-  her  side,  his  beast’s  bridle  over  his  arm,  and  his 

.ace,  and  a gold  cross,  and  a gold  watch  which  she  spurs  ringing  on  the  pavement.  A sparkling  prat- 


rarely  wound  up,  and  which  was  therefore,  as  Chris-  tie  that  was  of  Chrissy’s,  about  the  fine  morning, 
»y  said,  “a  dead-alive  affair.”  But  Corrie  was  a the  town,  and  the  yeomanry — few  topics,  but  well 
Jeauty  and  an  heiress,  and  ornament*  became  her  • handled  and  brilliantly  illustrated.  Bourhope  dared 
person  and  position ; while  on  Chrissy,  as  she  her-  to  confess  to  himself  how  sorry  he  was  when  he 
telf  admitted  with  great  good  sense,  they  would  reached  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  door. 


only  have  been  thrown  away. 

Bourhope  came  with  his  fellows,  and  was  spe- 


Next  morning  Bourhope  detached  himself  from 
his  comrades  when  he  approached  the  town,  and 


.ially  introduced  to  Corrie  and  Chrissy.  He  had  looked  narrowly  for  Chrissy.  It  would  be  but  civil 
aad  some  general  acquaintance  with  both  of  them  to  inquire  for  poor  Mrs.  Hunter.  So  bent  was  he 

aefore.  He  gallantly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  on  being  thus  civil  that  though  Chrissy  was  far  in 

prospect  of  having  their  society  during  his  stay  at  advance  he  knew  her  by  the  pink  gingham  trim- 

Priorton.  He  was  a farmer,  whose  father  had  made  ming  of  her  morning  bonnet,  fluttering  like  rose- 

money  at  war  prices.  He  had  bought  his  own  farm,  leaves  in  the  morning  sun.  He  came  up  to  her, 

and  thus  constituted  his  son  a small  laird.  He  had  and  politely  asked  after  her  mother.  Chrissy  was  a 

an  independent  bearing  as  well  as  an  independent  little  confused,  but  she  answered  pleasantly  enough, 

potion  of  the  world’s  goods ; he  was  really  a manly  Sho  was  not  nearly  so  talkative,  however,  as  on  the 

fellow,  in  his  brown,  ruddy,  curly,  strapping  come-  preceding  morning,  though  Bourhope  made  witty 

lines*.  -But,  better  still,  was  an  intelliuent  fellow,  comments  on  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
, ( ad  other  things  than  the  newspapers,  and  pertinaciously  insisted  on  her  telling  him  whether 


’ h.  d them.  He  was  a little  conceited,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  comparing  himself  with  others, 
bu.  he  had  a good  heart.  Corrie  and  Chrissy  both 


she  mentioned  him  in  her  return  letters ! He  re- 
minded her  that  they  were  cousins  in  a way.  This 
was  the  first  time  Chrissy  had  known  of  any  one 


regarded  him  with  scarcely  concealed  interest  and  .hunting  up  a relationship  with  her,  and  though 
admiration.  Chrissy  'tilhfefli  tHal  the  lid  a- ’at  home  pleased  in  her  humility — Chrissy  was  no  fool  in  that 
would  grow  up  to  be  t ’ * " - ~ " * 


of  hers— Bourhope  she  knew  was  destined 


for  her  cousin  Corrie.  He  was  out  of  Corrie’s  way 
just  now,  and  was' only  courteous  and  cordial  to 
her  as  living  for  a time  under  J;he  same  roof.  She 
liked  the  ruddy,  curly,  independent,  clever  fellow 
of  a farmer  laird  who,  out  of  the  riches  of  his  kind- 
ness, could  be  courteous  and  cordial  to  a poor,  plain 
girl.  But  Bourhope  could  never  overtake  Chris- 
sy coming  from  Dr.  Stark’s  again.  He  spied  and 
peeped  and  threw  out  hints,  and  hurried  or  loitered 
on  the  way  to  no  purpose.  Chrissy  took  care  that 
people  should  not  notice  the  fact  of  her  being  es- 
corted home  in  the  early  morning  by  Bourhope. 

A chance  conversation  between  Mrs.  Spottis- 
woode and  Corrie  was  overheard  one  day  by  Bour- 
hope, when  they  imagined  him  deep  in  Blackwood. 
Mr.  Hunter  of  Redcraigs,  Corrie’s  father,  had  not 
been  well,  and  a message  had  been  sent  to  that  ef- 
fect to  her.  But  she  was  philosophic  and  not  un- 
duly alarmed.  “Papa  makes  such  a work  about 
himself,”  she  said,  candidly,  to  Mrs.  Spottiswoode. 
“ Very  likely  he  h»«  only  taker  lobster  to  supper, 
or  his  Jamaica  rum  has  not  agreed  with  him,  and 
he  is  bilious  this  morning.  I think  I will  send  out 
a box  of  colocynth,  and  a bit  of  nice  tender  veal,  to 
put  him  in  good-humor  again.  You  know,  Agnes, 
if  I were  to  drive  out  I could  not  get  back  in  time 
for  the  evening  walk  in  the  meadows.  Besides,  I 
was  to  see  Miss  Aik  in  about  the  change  in  the  run- 
ning on  of  my  frills.  It  would  overturn  all  my 
plans  to  go ; and  my  head  gets  so  hot,  and  I look 
so  blowsy  when  my  plans  are  disarranged,”  Corrie 
concluded,  almost  piteously. 

“ Yes ; but,  Corrie,  ” hesitated  Mrs.  Spottiswoode, 
“you  know  Dr.  Stark  is  not  easy  about  papa  just 
now.  I think  I had  better  go  out  myself.  It  is 
unlucky  that  Spottiswoode  is  to  have  several  yeo- 
men, who  do  business  at  the  bank,  at  dinner  to-day 
with  Bourhope;  but  I dare  say  Mary  will  manage 
that,  as  Chrissy  will  mix  the  pudding  for  her.  So 
I will  go  myself  to  Redcraigs ; all  things  considered, 
it  would  be  a pity  for  you  not  to  be  in  your  best 
looks — ” 

Bourhope,  at  this  point,  fell  into  a fit  of  coughing, 
and  lost  the  rest  of  the  dialogue ; but  perhaps  his 
occasional  snort  of  disapprobation  was  called  forth 
as  much  by  this  interlude  as  by  the  audacious  judg- 
ments of  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler. 

The  day  unluckily  turned  out  very  rainy,  and  the 
drill  was  gone  through  in  a dense  white  mist  which 
caused  every  horse  to  loom  large  as  an  elephant, 
and  every  rider  to  look  a Gog  or  Magog.  The 
young  ladies,  so  fond  of  a change  of  costume  at  this 
time  in  Priorton,  could  do  no  shopping ; the  walk  in 
the  meadows  at  sunset  with  the  lounging  yeomen 
had  to  be  given  up.  The  green  meadows-were  not 
inviting,  the  grass  was  dripping,  the  flowers  closed 
and  heavy,  and  the  river  red  and  drumly.  All  was 
disappointing,  for  the  meadows  were  beautiful  at 
this  season  with  their  summer  snow  of  daisies — not 
dead- white  snow  either,  for  it  was  broken  by  patches 
of  yellow  butter-cups,  crow’s-foot,  lady’s  finger,  and 
vetch,  and  by  the  crimson  clover  flowers,  and  the 
rusty  red  of  sorrel,  and  the  black  pert  heads  of  the 
nib-wort  plantain,  whose  black  upon  the  white  of 
ox-eye  daisies  has  the  rich  tone  of  ermine. 

Instead  of  walks  there  were  gatherings  round  shin- 
ing tables ; and  bottles  and  glasses  clinked  cheerily 
in  many  a parlor.  But  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  sober 
by  inclination.  The  impressiveness  of  office,  which 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  many  provosts  of 
his  era,  only  added  to  his  characteristic  caution. 
The  yeomen,  too,  knew  well  where  hilarity  ended 
and  excess  began.  So  there  was  little  fear  of  excess 
in  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  house.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode, 
a genius  in  her  own  line,  had  a cheerful  fire  in  her 
drawing-room,  and  sat  by  the  hearth,  with  her 
children  tumbling  round  her;  while  Corrie,  fairer 
than  ever  in  the  blinking  fire-light,  and  Chrissy, 
brown  and  merry,  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
invited  the  farmer  laird  to  enter  that  charmed  ring, 
which  of  course  he  could  not  help  contrasting  with 
the  loneliness  and  comfortlessness  of  Bourhope. 
But  though  he  sat  next  Corrie,  a certain  coldness 
crept  over  the  well-arranged  party.  He  caught 
himself  glancing  curiously  at  the  book  Chrissy 
Hunter  had  been  almost  burning  her  face  reading 
by  the  fire-light  before  he  came  in.  Mrs.  Spottis- 
woode did  not  much  care  for  reading  aloud,  but 
she  took  the  hint  in  good  part,  and  called  on 
Chrissy  to  tell  what  her  book  was  about,  and  so 
divert  Bourhope,  without  wholly  monopolizing  his 
attention. 

Chrissy  was  rather  shy  at  first.  She  never  told 
stories  freely  away  from  home ; but  she  was  now 
pressed  to  do  it.  After  a little,  however,  she  put 
her  own  sympathetic  humor  and  pathos  into  the 
wondrous  narrative,  till  she  literally  held  her  list- 
eners spell-bound.  And  no  wonder.  Those  were 
the  days  of  Scott’s  early  novels,  when  they  were 
greatly  run  after,  and  the  price  of  a night’s  reading 
was  high.  Chrissy’s  cousin  “Rob”  was  a booksell- 
er’s apprentice,  and  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Robbie  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  would 
lend  the  apprentice  an  uncut  copy.  Robbie  brought 
it  out  to  Blackfaulds,  and  then  all  would  sit  up,  sick 
mother  among  the  rest,  to  hear  it'  read  aloud,  till  far 
into  the  small  hours. 

Who  can  tell  what  that  cordial  of  pure  health- 
ful intellectual  diversion  may  have  been  even  to 
the  burdened  father  and  sick  mother  of  Black- 
faulds, and  to  Chrissy ! The  very  speaking  of  it 
made  her  clasp  her  hands  over  her  knee,  and  her 
gray  eyes  to  shine  out  like  stars  — as  Bourhope 
thought  to  himself. 

The  assembly  paid  Cfiftssy  the  highest  compli- 
ment an  assembly  can  pay  a speaker.  They  forgot 
their  schemes,  their  anxieties,  themselves  even,  to 
fasten  their  eyes  and  hearts  on  the  brown  girl — the 
book  dropping  from  her  hand,  but  the  story  written 
so  graphically  on  her  memory.  Corrie  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself.  “ Oh  dear !”  she  cried,  “ I 
forgot  I was  to  take  down  my  hair  for  Miss  Lothian 
to  point  it  at  eight  o’clock” — and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  roused  herself  next,  and  spoke 
a few  words  of  acknowledgment  to  Chrissy.  “ Upon 
my  word,  Chrissy,  your  recital  has  been  quite  as 
good  as  the  play.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  your  throat  must  be  sore;  but ,s£ay,  I ' 


have  some  of  the  theatre  oranges  here.  No,  bairns, 
1 you  are  not  to  have  any ; it  is  far  too  late  for  you 
to  be  up.  Dear  me ; I believe  you  have  been  list- 
ening to  Chrissy’s  story  like  the  rest  of  us!”  But 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  not  under  any  apprehension 
about  the  success  of  Chrissy’s  reading.  She  proved 
this  by  immediately  leaving  Chrissy  tite-a-tete  with 
Bourhope  while  she  went  to  put  the  children  to 
bed,  and  see  if  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  who  was  doing  a 
quiet  turn  of  business  in  his  office,  would  have  a 
game  of  cards  before  supper.  She  had  really  never 
heard  of  a girl  being  married  simply  for  her  tongue’s 
pake ! Perhaps  she  knew  the  line  in  the  song  too : 

“Very  few  marry  for  talking," 
and  had  found  its  tmth  in  her  own  experience,  for 
she  was  a shrewd,  observant  woman. 

Bourhope,  it  should  be  understood,  was  longest 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  Chrissy’s  story-telling 
power.  Indeed,  when  he  did  somewhat  recover 
from  it,  his  fancy  created  fine  visions  of  what  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a 6torv-teller  at  the  farm- 
house during  the  long,  dark  nights  of  winter,  and 
the  endless  days  of  summer.  Bourhope  was  no  ig- 
noramus. He  had  some  acquaintance  with  “ Win- 
ter’s Tales”  and  summer  pastorals,  but  his  reading 
was  bald  and  tame  to  this  inspiration.  He  thought 
to  himself  it  would  really  be  as  good  as  a company 
of  players  purely  for  his  own  behoof,  without  any 
of  the  disadvantages.  He  stammered  a little  in 
expressing  the  debt  he  owed  to  Chrissy,  and  she 
could 'bnly  eagerly  reply  by  saying:  “Not  to  me, 
not  to  me  the  praise,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  but  to  the 
Great  Unknown.  Oh,  I would  like  to  know  him !” 

Bourhope  was  stimulated  to  do  at  once  what  he 
was  sure  to  do  ultimately — he  presented  his  hospi- 
table entertainers  with  a "box  at  the  play.  No  doubt 
this  was  a great  delight  to  Chrissy,  for  it  was  in 
the  days  when  actors  were  respectable  artists,  and 
play-going  was  still  universal.  Chrissy  in  her  fresh- 
ness enjoyed  the  provincials  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  first-rate  performers,  took  the  good  and  left  the 
bad,  and  sat  quite  entranced. 

Bourhope,  although  he  was  decidedly  intellectu- 
al for  his  calling,  watched  Chrissy  rather  than  the 
stage.  He  read  the  feeling  of  the  moment  reflected 
in  her  sagacious  yet  sensitive  face.  Once  he  turned 
round  and  tried  the  same  experiment  with  Corrie. 
He  might  as  well  have  expected  to  borrow  a living 
soul  from  well-moulded  stucco  or  marble.  He  now 
realized  in  a more  lively  manner  than  ever  that 
geese  may  look  as  fair  and  white,  and  soft  and 
shapely  as  swans  till  they  expose  their  waddling. 
He  tried  in  church  the  process  he  had  learned  at 
the  play,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  ef- 
fect, Chrissy’s  expression  giving  a fair  notion  of  the 
good  Priorton  minister’s  earnestness  and  eloquence. 

But  at  length  Chrissy,  aware  of  the  liberty  Bour- 
hope took  in  thus  making  her  his  study,  got  rest- 
less and  troubled  in  her  sound  head  and  warm 
heart.  She  was  no  fool  in  her  simplicity.  She 
knew  that-Bourhope  did  not  in  any  sense  belong  to 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  and  Corrie,  and  she  had  shrewd- 
ly suspected  of  late  that  their  anticipated  projects 
would  not  be  carried  out.  She  could  not  help  oc- 
casionally turning  over  in  her  mind  the  circumstance 
that  Cecilia  was  very  plain,  but  that  depressed  Mor- 
timer Delville  nevertheless  bestowed  his  heart  on 
her,  though  the  gift  like  her  fortune  was  disastrous 
to  her  for  many  a long  day.  Chrissy  thought  that 
if  Bourhope  were  independent  and  original  enough 
to  like  her — to  love  her— he  was  his  own  master, 
there  was  nothing  between  him  and  his  inclination 
save  her  inclination  and  her  father  and  mother’s 
will.  And  there  was  little  doubt  about  their  will 
with  respect  to  a. man  so  worthy,  so  unexceptiona- 
ble, and  so  well  endowed  m Bourhope. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  like  duty  to  the  Spot- 
tiswoodcs  to  stand  between  Bourhope  and  Chrissjr. 
But  still  Chrissy’s  nice  sense  of  honor  was  dis- 
turbed, for  had  she  not  a guess  that  a very  differ- 
ent result  had  been  expected?  Nay,  she  had  even 
a half-comical  notion  that  she  herself  had  been  ex- 
pressly selected  as  a companion  to  Corrie  Hunter 
during  the  gayeties  of  the  Yeomanry  Weeks  to  prove 
a sort  of  harmless  foil.  A dream  of  love  was  a 
grand  shock  to  Chrissy’s  quiet  life,  making  wild 
yet  plaintive  music,  like  all  nature’s  true  harmo- 
nies, within  her;  and  filling  her  mind  with  tremu- 
lous light  which  glorified  every  object,  and  was  fain 
even  to  dazzle  herself.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
Bourhope  should  excite  such  a dream.  But  Chrissy 
was  not  completely  dazzled.  It  was  only  a dream 
as  yet,  and  she  would  be  the  mistress  of  her  dream ; 
it  should  not  be  the  mistress  of  her.  So  she  re- 
solved, showing  herself  a reasonable,  thoughtful, 
conscientious  woman,  as  well  as  a loving,  fairly- 
proportioned,  and  lovely  human  spirit. 

Chrissy  retained  all  her  sober  senses.  She  recol- 
lected what  was  due  both  to  the  hero  and  to  the 
others  concerned.  She  was  neither  a weak  vic- 
tim, nor  a headstrong,  arrogant,  malicious  conquer- 
or. Like  all  genuine  women,  she  struggled  against 
yielding  herself  without  her  due  — without  a cer- 
tainty that  there  was  no  irreversible  mistake  in  the 
matter.  She  was  not  a girl  to-get  love-stcii  ..t  the 
first  bout,  nor  one  to  run  even  at  a worthy  lover's 
beckoning,  though  she  would  sacrifice  much,  and 
do  it  proudly,  joyously,  for  true  affection,  when 
once  it  had  confessed  itself.  So  she  shrank  from 
Bourhope,  slipped  away  from  him,  and  managed 
to  avoid  him.  He  was  puzzled  and  vexed  and 
almost  exasperated  by  doubts  as  to  whether  she 
cared  for  or  wished  to  accept  his  notice  and  re- 
gards. Little  brown  Chrissy  taught  the  bold  yeo- 
man a lesson  in  her  own  quiet  way.  She  slowly 
forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  any  gifts  or 
attainments  of  his  — the  prosperous,  cultivated 
farmer-laird  — were  as  dross  compared  with  the 
genius  and  acquirements  of  Chrissy  Hunter,  whom 
many  short-sighted  men  called  insignificant  and 
plain  amidst  the  poverty  and  cares  of  Blackfaulds. 
Bourhope  was  not  radically  mercenary;  he  had 
no  certainty  that  his  superiority  in  worldly  estate 
would  secure  the  strange  good  upon  which  he  sot 
his  heart,  and  he  was  at  once  stimulated  and  in- 
censed by  her  indifference  to  his  advances.  So  he 
had  q©  communication  ^with  Chrissy,  apart  from  a 
demurJ  trllwfcbafl|e  iJf:wloi:fl8  in  general  conversa- 
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ball,  except  in  a single  incident  touching  the  pipe- 
claying of  his  belts. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  old  yeomanry  who  had  not 
servants  to  do  it  for  them,  did  their  own  pipe- 
claying, and  might  generally  be  seen  doing  it  very 
indifferently  to  the  accompaniment  of  private  whist- 
ling, or  social  bawling  to  each  other  over  adjacent 
walls,  in  the  back  courts  and  greens  of  Priorton. 
Bourhope  was  one  day  doing  his  rather  gloomily  in 
the  back  court,  and  succeeding  very  ill,  when  Chris- 
sy,  who  saw  him  from  a window,  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  Cbrissy  was  not  what  most  intellectual  wo- 
men are  described  as  being — an  abstracted,  scared 
being,  with  two  left  hands.  The  exigency  of  her 
situation  as  eldest  daughter  at  Blackfaulds  had  ren- 
dered her  as  handy  as  other  girls,  and  only  unlike 
them  in  being  a great  deal  more  fertile  in  resource. 
How  could  such  a woman  stand  and  see  Bourhope  de- 
stroying his  accoutrements,  and  in  danger  of  smear- 
ing himself  from  head  to  foot  with  pipe-clay  ? She 
therefore  came  tripping  out,  and  addressed  him  with 
some  sharpness:  “That  is  not  right,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode;  you  will  never  whiten  your  belt  in  that 
way;  you  will  only  soil  the  rest  of  your  clothes. 
I watched  the  old  sergeant  doing  it  next  door  for 
Major  Christison.  Look  here*’ — and  she  took  the 
article  out  of  his  hands  and  proceeded  smartly  to 
clean  it.  Poor  Bourhope  bowed  to  her  empire, 
though  he  would  much  rather  their  positions  had 
been  reversed ; he  would  rather  a thousand  times 
have  brushed  Chrissy’s  shoes  than  that  she  should 
clean  his  belts.  She  was  gone  again  the  moment 
she  had  directed  him.  A portion  of  his  belt  was 
now  as  white  as  snow ; but  nothing  would  have 
induced  her  to  stay. 

Bourhope  was  new  to  the  humiliations  as  well  as 
the  triumphs  of  love — that  extreme  ordeal  through 
which  even  tolerably  wise  and  sincere  spirits  must 
pass  before  they  can  unite  in  a strictness  of  union 
deserving  the  name.  He  was  not  exactly  grateful 
for  the  good  suggestion ; indeed,  he  had  a little  fight 
against  Chrissy  in  his  own  breast  just  then.  He 
told  himself  it  was  all  a whim ; he  did  not  really 
care  for  the  girl,  one  of  a large  family  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  No;  it  would  be  absurd  to 
fall  in  love  with  a little  coffee-colored  girl,  one  of 
whose  shoulders  was  a fraction  of  an  inch  farther 
out  than  the  other.  He  was  not  compelled  to  mar- 
ry either  Corrie  or  Chrissy — not  he!  Pooh!  he 
was  not  vet  half  through  with  his  bachelor  days. 
He  would  look  about  a little  longer,  enjoy  himself 
a little  more.  At  the  word  enjoyment  Bourhope 
stopped  short,  as  if  he  had  caught  himself  tripping. 
If  Chrissy  Hunter  was  ugly,  she  was  an  ugly  fairy. 
She  was  his  fate  indeed;  he  would  never  see  her 
like  again,  and  he  would  be  a lost  and  wrecked  man 
without  her. 

m. 


The  review  and  the  ball  were  still  in  store.  Bour- 
hope would  not  be  beaten  with  that  double  shot  in 
reserve.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  brown,  curly, 
independent  laird  if  he  were  beaten,  for  already  he 
was  shaken  more  in  his^pride  and  confidence  than 
he  bad  ever  thought  to  be. 

The  review,  for  which  all  the  drilling  had  been 
undertaken,  went  off  without  serious  effect  on  the 
contesting  parties.  The  only  thing  was,  that  Bour- 
hope was  so  disturbed  and  so  distracted  in  his  mind 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  orders,  and  thus  lost  his 
character  as  a yeoman  and  all  chance  of  being  fu- 
ture fugleman  to  his  corps.  ' And  this,  although 
the  Major  had  said,  when  the  drills  began,  that 
there  was  not  a finer  man  or  a more  promising  dra- 
goon in  the  regiment  than  Bourhope. 

Chrissy’s  bright,  tranquil  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating from  the  box  of  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  phaeton 
the  stand  of  county  ladies,  with  their  gorgeousness 
and  grace,  was  decidedly  impaired.  The  review, 
with  its  tramping  and  halting,  its  squares  and  files, 
its  shouting  leaders,  galloping  aids-de-cartft  flash- 
ing swords  and  waving  plumes,  was  certaSTy  very 
fine.  All  the  rest  of  Priorton  said  so  and  proved  so, 
for  they  stood  or  sat  for  a whole  day  witnessing  it, 
•under  a scorching  sun,  on  foot  and  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  vehicle  from  a corn  cart  to  a coroneted  car- 
riage. Yes,  the  review  was  very  fine  to  the  mass; 
but  it  was  a confused,  hollow,  agitating  play  to 
Cbrissy  as  to  Bourhope.  Still  she  lost  sight  of  the 
grand,  general  rank  and  file  by  concentrating  her 
regard  on  one  little  scarlet  dot.  It  was  to  her  a 
play  with  its  heart  awanting,  and  yet  the  whirl  and 
movement  were  welcome  for  a moment  as  substi- 
tutes for  that  heart. 


The  ball  remained,  and  Bourhope  was  resolute  it 
should  settle  the  question  for  him.  It  was  the 
commendable  fashion  at  Priorton  that  no  voung 
lady  should  refuse  to  dance  with  an  acquaintance 
without  the  excuse  of  a previous  engagement,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  having  to  sit  during  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Bourhope  would  get  Chrissy  to  himself 
that  night  (balls  were  of  some  *ise  after  all,  he 
thought),  and  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a’ter- 
riblv  decisive  word,  and  of  getting  a reason  for  that 
. word  too,  should  it  prove  unfavorable.  In  short, 
he  would  storm  the  fortress  and  beat  down  its  falterl 
ing  guard  then  or  never. 

Others  besides  Bourhope  had  determined  on 
making  the  ball  a theatre  of  explanations.  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode  was  not  pleased  with  the  aspect  of 
tilings  as  between  Bourhope  and  Corrie.  Their 
affair  made  no  advance,  and  the  ball  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Yeomanry  Weeks.  Theycomen  were 
already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  disbanded,  and 
about  to  return,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  their  reaping- 
hooks.  Corrie  was  evidently  not  contented.  She 
was  listless  and  a little  peevish,  unless  when  in  the 
company  of  other  yeomen  than  Bourhope— a rare 
thing  with  Corrie,  who  was  really  a very  harmless 
girl.  But  she  looked  elegant  in  her  ball-dress,  and 
had  always  a train  of  admirers  on  such  occasions. 
And  then,  of  course,  many  men  needed  the  spur  of 
jealousy  to  induce  them  to  take  the  bold  leap  of 
matrimony.  Chrissy,  too,  had  her  own  fears  and 
doubts  about  this  ball.  Bourhope  hitherto  had 
°n  T pursued  her,  if  he  had  pursued  her,  in  rather  a 
secret  manner.  She  would  now  see  how  he  would 
treat  her  on  a public  occasion.  His  conduct  would 
then  be  marked  and  commc,upupr  fnd  qveu  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode’s  and  CoriW’i  'AjU  Vculd  be  opened 


to  it.  Then,  again,  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  her  personally  with  all  the  girls  about 
Priorton.  Chrissy  gazed  wistfully  into  the  glass, 
as  she  fastened  her  yellowed  scrimp  old  white  frock 
and  sighed.  But  she  did  not  look  so  much  amiss  as 
she  supposed : she  was  young,  slight,  and  full  of 
subtle  character.  And  with  her  scarlet  coral  beads 
twisted  among  her  dark  little  turret  curls  and  bows, 
there  was  piquancy  and  attraction  in  her.  But  her 
first  purely  disinterested  and  unbounded  pleasure  in 
the  gayety  was  grievously  checkered,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  the  account  she  would  carry  home  of  her 
first  ball  to  expectant  Blackfaulds  would  be  disap- 
pointing. 

There  were  only  two  chaises  in  repair  in  Prior- 
ton  to  convey  the  whole  town's-people  in  rotation 
to  the  ball.  It  was  thus  unavoidable  that  some 
should  be  very  early  as  well  as  some  very  late. 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  as  provost,  was  of  course  among 
the  first  after  the  Colonel  and  bis  lady— old  country 
people,  who  stood  arm  in  arm,  bluff  and  bland,  un- 
der the  evergreens  over  the  door,  and  shook  hands 
with  every  body,  great  and  small — a family  of  pret- 
ty girls,  meanwhile,  laughing  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  wore  a splendid  bunch  of  white 
feathers  tipped  with  straw  color  in  her  blue  gauze 
turban.  Even  Chrissy’s  da^pd  eyes  noticed  that,  as 
well  as  the  white  ribbon  in  Provost  Spottiswoode’s 
bottle-green  coat,  which  pointed  him  out  an  honor- 
ary steward.  But  how  handsome  brown  curly  Bour- 
hope looked  in  his  red  coat ! 

A strange  thought  came  over  Chrksv.  She  did 
not  wish  Corrie,  in  her  white  crape  and  French  rib- 
bons, and  so  tall  and  straight  and  fair,  to  be  blight- 
ed in  her  beauty.  No,  not  for  a moment.  But 
Chrissy  was  cruel  enough  to  cherish  a passing  wish 
that,  by  some  instantaneous  transformation,  Bour- 
hope might  be  pitted  with  small-pox,  or  scarred 
with  gunpowder,  or  have  premature  age  brought 
upon  him  as  with  the  wave  of  a wand— the  soul 
within  being  left  unchanged,  however. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  thought  Bourhope  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  do  something  desperate.  His  first 
blunder  had  been  to  hand,  or  rather  lift,  Chrissy  into 
the  chaise,  instead  of  Corrie,  at  starting  from  their 
own  door.  He  repeated  the  unaccountable  blunder 
at  the  County  Rooms,  which  compelled  him  to  take 
Chrissy  into  the  ball-room ; and  while  Chrissy  was 
still  gazing  in  bewilderment  and  admiration  at  the 
evergreens,  and  chalked  floors,  and  laughing  coup- 
les, Mrs.  Spottiswoode  could  scarcely  believe  her 
ears  when  she  distinctly  heard  Bourhope  ask  Chris- 
sy’s hand  for  the  first  dabce,  saying  that  he  would 
have  engaged  it  before  if  he  had  got  the  opportu- 
nity. 

Now  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  had  no  doubt  that  Bour- 
hope would  solicit  her  sister  Corrie  for  this  dance, 
and  therefore  she  had  peremptorily  forbidden  Corrie 
to  engage  herself  in  any  other  quarter,  even  when 
Corrie  had  demurred  at  the  certainty  of  the  ar- 
rangement. It  was  very  odd  of  Bourhope,  unless 
he  thought  Chrissy  would  have  no  chance  of  any 
other  partner,  and  wanted  to  spare  a plain  little 
girl’s  mortification  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  evening.  “That  must  be  it,”  Mrs.  Spottis- 
woode said  to  herself,  and  was  consoled  by  Corrie’s 
hand  being  immediately  requested  for  the  Colonel’s, 
nephew. 

The  Colonel’s  wife  opened  the  ball  with  the  most 
popular  and  oldest  private  for  partner,  and  of  course 
Chrissy  and  Bourhope  stood  below  Corrie  and  the 
Colonel’s  nephew.  But  Bourhope  and  Chrissy  did 
not  mind  Corrie’s  precedence,  and  were  talking  to 
each  other  quite  intimately.  Bourhope  was  for- 
getting the  figure  and  bending  across  to  Christy, 
though  he  was  saying  nothing  particular  and  speak- 
ing out  quite  loud.  But  he  looked  engrossed  and 
excited.  If  it  had  been  any  other  girl  than  Chrissy 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  would  have  called  it  a flirtation, 
and  more  than  a flirtation.  Chrissy  looked  well  in 
her  shabby  dress,  almost  pretty,  indeed,  in  the  new 
atmosphere.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  aggrieved, 
disgusted  in  the  first  instance,  but  she  would  not 
ju6t  yet  believe  such  an  incredible  contradiction 
to  her  well-laid  scheme.  Match-making  involves 
many  parties,  there  are  such  numerous  wheels  with- 
in wheels  of  calculation  and  resource.  She  glanced 
at  Corrie,  who  was  dancing  very  complacently  with 
the  Colonel's  nephew,  and  exchanging  passing  words 
with  yeomen  who  tried  to  get  speech  with  her.  In 
her  white  crape  and  teeth  as  white,  and  her  dimples, 
she  was  safe,  heart-whole,  and  prosperous,  a beauty 
who  might  pick  and  choose  a suitable  husband,  even 
though  infatuated  Bourhope  should  throw  hiinBelf 
away. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  gave  a sigh  of  relief.  Failure 
now  would  only  be  comparative. 

The  dance  being  over,  Bourhope  sat  down  beside 
Chrissy.  No,  she  turned  her  head  the  other  way, 
and  he  rose  up  and  strolled  through  the  room.  But 
he  was  soon  back  in  bis  old  place. 

He  wanted  to  dance  with  Chrissy  again.  She 
hesitated,  grew  nervous,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode.  He  went  straight  across  to  their 
hostess  and  said,  “ Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  you  have  no 
objection  that  I dance  this  dance  again  with  Miss 
Chrissy  Hunter  ?” 

“ None  in  the  world,  Bourhope,”  said  Mrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode, with  a spasmodic  smile ; “why  should  I ?” 

‘ ‘ Why,  indeed,”  he  returned ; “or  every’  dance ? 
May  I tell  her  so?”  » 

“That  is  as  she  and  you  may  agree.  You  are 
aware  that  would  appear  something  serious,”  she 
said,  trying  to  laugh. 

“I  will  take  the  consequences,”  he  significantly 
assured  her,  and  went  back  anc  told  Chrissv  so; 
and  then  he  drove  her  to  her  inmost  citadel  and 
beat  her  there. 

Other  eyes  than  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  were  at- 
tracted to  the  pair.  Half  a dozen  matrons’  heads 
went  wagging  significantly;  girls  whispered  and 
tittered:  gentlemen  opened  their  eyes,  shaped  their 
mouths  as  if  about  to  whistle,  strolled  up  and  took 
their  observations  of  the  preoccupied,  unconscious 
couple  quite  coolly,  and  then  speculated  and  gos- 
siped. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  read  these  comments  as  well 
as  what  bad  gone  before,  and  was  ready  with  her 
magnanimity.  It  was  this  which  constituted  her  a 
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truly  able  tactician.  She  shifted  her  tack  before 
the  shout  of  malicious  exultation  and  ridicule  could 
have  been  raised  at  her  discomfiture.  By  a dex- 
trous sleight  of  hand  she  shuffled  her  cards  and 
altered  her  suit.  In  a moment  Mrs.  Spottiswoode 
was  winking  and  nodding  with  the  matrons  inter- 
ested in  the  news  of  the  night.  She  arrested  a 
good-humored  yeoman,  and  crossed  the  room  on 
his  arm,  to  express  and  receive  congratulations. 
“You  have  foun#out  the  secret  ? Foolish  fellow, 
Bourhope : he  can  not  conceal  his  feelings,  though 
their  display  is  premature.  I must  scold  him  for 
exposing  himself  and  her.  Poor  dear ! She  is  not 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  But  I am  so  de- 
lighted—so  nice,  isn’t  it?  Such  an  excellent  mar- 
riage for  my  cousin  Chrissy : a good  girl,  a very 
clever  girl:  such  a fortunate  beginning  for  the 
Blackfaulds  family.  I often  say  the  first  marriage 
makes  or  mars  a family  of  girls.  It  is  so  lucky 
that  I invited  Chrissy  for  the  Yeomanry  Weeks 
this  summer.  It  is  a great  deal  better  than  if  it  had 
been  Corrie,  because  Corrie  can  wait,”  with  a care- 
less wave  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  in  which 
Corrie  moved,  deliberately  followed  by  her  train. 
“Corrie  has  too  many  admirers  to  make  up  her 
mind  speedily,  yet  she  takes  it  all  very  quietly. 
But  this  is  so  appropriate,  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  cous- 
in and  my  cousin — nobody  could  have  planned  it 
better.” 

She  turned  round  and  heard  a blunt  booby  of  a 
farmer  speaking  out  his  mind.  She  at  once  took 
him  up:  “ You  would  not  have  thought  it?  You 
can  not  comprehend  what  has  come  over  Bourhope, 
or  what  he  sees  in  that  thin  yellow  mite,  Miss  Hunt- 
er of  Blackfaulds,  even  though  she  were  as  good  as 
a saint,  and  as  wise  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ? Oh ! ■ 
come,  Balquin,  you  do  not  allow  sufficient  latitude 
to  goodness  and  cleverness.  I tell  yon  Bourhope 
has  neither  eyes  nor  earg  for  any  body  but  that 
mite ; he  counts  his  colorless  dais}’  far  before  the 
gayest  painted  face.  He  knows  that  we  are  re- 
marking on  them  now,  and  he  is  holding  his  head 
as  high  as  if  he  had  sought  and  won  a queen.  He 
is  right ; she  will  prove  a sensible,  cheerful  wife  to 
him.  Bourhope  will  have  the  cleverest,  best  wife 
in  the  county  for  all  your  swaggering.  And  that 
is  something  when  a man  comes  to  be  old,  and  has 
an  old  wife,  like  me.  Not  old ! Balquin  ? away . 
with  you.  I wish  the  Provost  heard  you.  Do  you 
think  to  flatter  me  because  I am  in  spirits  about  my 
cousin’s  match  ? No,  it  is  not  lost  a friend  gets, 
Balquin.” 

The  public  of  Priorton  did  not  know  whether  most 
to  admire  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  diplomacy  or  this 
rare  instance  of  poetic  justice. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


New  Yobk  abounds  in  tragedy.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  the  lovers  of  the  fearful  and  mysterious  to  frequent 
theatres  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  it.  There  is  many  a 
terrible  drama  enacted  on  the  stage  of  life  in  our  very 
midst  from  day  to  day.  True,  the  glittering  lights,  the 
gay  dresses,  the  picturesque  scenery,  the  tuneful  orches- 
tra, and  the  brilliant,  applauding  audience  are  wanting. 
In  secrecy  and  darkness  are  the  real  tragedies  usually 
wrought  out.  Bat  they  are  speedily  brought  to  light, 
and  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals  spread  the  deeds 
of  darkness  open  to  the  world.  In  glancing  over  any 
newspaper  of  last  week  the  eye  was  fastened  by  “ Tragedy 
in  Beaver  Street;”  “Tragedy  in  Thirty-fifth  Street;" 
“ Tragedy  in  Forty-seventh  Street;’’  and  other  headings 
of  a similar  nature. 

The  shocking  affair  which  occurred  in  Forty-seventh 
Street  is  still,  at  this  writing,  shrouded  in  mystery.  One 
evening  a man,  returning  from  his  work,  found  in  his  lit- 
tle shanty,  lying  dead  upon  the  bed,  three  little  children, 
the  eldest  only  six  years  old,  and  the  mother  by  the  bed- 
side in  an  unconscious  state.  The  children  were  all  neatly 
dressed,  with  their  hair  brushed,  and  they  arranged  side 
by  side  in  bed  according  to  their  ages.  Whether  the 
wretched  mother  murdered  the  innocents,  and  then  at- 
tempted suicide,  or  whether  some  less  fearful  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  event  will  be  developed  when  the  wo- 
man  recovers  her  consciousness  sufficiently  to  be  exam- 
ined, is  yet  unknown. 

No  April  could  be  more  fickle  than  has  February  been. 
All  the  alternations  of  cold  and  warm,  wet  and  dry,  snow 
and  rain,  ioe  and  mud,  wind  and  calm,  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  wonderfully  rapid  succession.  We  have  had 
some  fine  spring-like  days,  undisturbed  by  cloud  *>r  show- 
er, save  in  Broadway,  where  a tornado— sometimes  dan- 
gerous—of  fair  sight  seers  swept  steadily  downward  from 
“ early  dawn  to  deVcy  eve.”  The  new  spring  goods,  which 
are  so  fresh  and  pretty,  are  the  great  attraction.  Frints 
and  brilliants,  lawns  and  muslins,  bardges  and  grenadines, 
must  soon  take  the  place  of  heavier  materials.  Washing- 
ton’s birthday  brought  with  it  charming  weather,  and  it 
being  a legal  holiday,  every  body  enjoyed  it  to  the  very 
uttermost. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
access  to  all  the  New  York  daily  papers  will  be  amused  by 
an  extract  or  two  from  a spirited  account  of  a recent  recep- 
tion to  General  Grant  by  some  citizens  of  New  York,  at 
which  a portrait  of  General  Scott  was  presented  to  him  : 


“ Since  Richmond  capitulated,  and  his  trusty  sword  was 
put  away  in  the  family  wardrobe,  that  stern  soldier  [Gen- 
eral Grant]  has  passed  his  days,  and  eke  his  nights,  in 
conjugation  the  transitive  verb  to  receive , in  all  its  moods 
and  tenses,  but  always  in  the  first  person  singular  active 
or  passive.  As  thus : 


I receive 
I did  receive 
I shall  receive 
I have  received 
I may  receive 
I must  receive 
I might,  could, 
should  receive 


) Committees. 

€ J A House. 

*f  Speeches, 
v.  Presentation  Volumes. 
r Swords. 

I Bores, 
would,  or  \ 

. ; Freedom. 


I am  received  by  \ Cities. 

I was  received  by  J Assemblies. 

I shall  be  received  by  / Clubs. 

I have  been  received  by  v Fossils. 

I may  be  received  by  r Senates. 

I must  be  received  by  l Mayors. 

I might,  could,  would,  or  \ 
should  be  received  by  ) Nobody. 


find  expression  in  the  portrait  of  a hero  of  the  past,  they 
felt  also  that  that  commemorative  canvas  must  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  hero  of  the  present.  That  patient  man 
sighed  once,  glanced  at  his  crowded  walls,  descried  one 
possible  back-ground  for  the  picture,  and  signified  his 
eagerness  to  receive  it.” 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  affair  was  very  successful,  and 
passed  off  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  all 
concerned.  General  Grant,  in  his  characteristically  brief 
reply  to  the  donors,  assured  them  that  the  portrait  of  one 
who  has  rendered  such  vast  service  to  the  Republic,  and 
whose  services  have  continued  through  so  many  years, 
possessed  a peculiar  value  to  him. 

A worthy  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  been  often 
excessively  annoyed  by  beggars  coming  to  his  counting- 
room,  was  the  other  day  besieged  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
decent-looking  emigrant  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  re- 
iterated “ Nothing  for  you,  my  good  woman,"  produced 
no  effect.  The  applicant  persisted. 

“Can’t  you  give  me  two  oents?” 

“ Why  yes,"  returned  the  merchant  slowly,  “ I suppose 
I can  give  you  two  cents,"  and  he  drew  a couple  of  pennies  . 
from  his  pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  “ But  is  that 
enough  f” 

“ Well,  an’  if  you  please  to  give  me  two  cents  more 
would  be  better." 

The  merchant  placed  two  more  pennies  on  the  table. 

“And  is  that  enough?"  he  asked. 

“Well,  an’  sure  I won’t  stint  you,”  replied  the  woman, 
magnanimously.  * 

Two  additional  coppers  brought  down  a shower  of  bless- 
ings on  the  donor's  head. 

i “ Oh  1 you  are  going  to  pray  for  me,  are  you  ?”  said  the 
1 gentleman.  “ Then  I must  give  you  three  pennies  more ; ” 
and  they  were  laid  on  the  table. 

“May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  ye!"  adjured  the  wo- 
man. “ And  what  might  be  your  name?’’ 

“ William,'’  was  the  reply. 

“ William— but  an’  please  ye.  Sir,  the  other  name,  what 
is  it?” 

“Oh,  no  matter  about  the  other  name— William  is 
enough.  You  just  say  William  and  God  will  understand. " 

We  suppose  the  woman  retired  satisfied. 

Lazy  scoundrels  in  New  York  make  use  of  sundry  de- 
vices for  getting  money  on  a small  scale  without  earning 
it.  A few  weeks  ago  a Wall  Street  lawyer  was  applied  to 
by  a man,  whom  he  knew  slightly,  to  advise  him  about 
some  petty  business.  The  lawyer  took  him  to  his  office, 
but  finding  other  business  awaiting  him  there,  introduced 

the  man  to  his  partner,  Mr.  X , to  attend  to  the  details 

of  the  matter.  After  a few  moments’  conversation  the  new 
client  departed  ostensibly  to  obtain  some  minus  papers. 
Presently,  however,  he  returned  in  haste. 

“ Mr.  X , did  I drop  a five-dollar  hill  here?” 

“ No,  I think  not,”  said  Mr.  X ; “I  have  seen  none.” 

And  a fruitless  search  was  made. 

“Well,  I have  lost  it  somewhere,"  remarked  the  man, 
moving  toward  the  door;  but  returning,  as  if  with  a sec- 
ond thought, 

“If  you  will  just  lend  roe  a V,  I can  finish  np  this  busl- 
ness  without  going  up  town.” 

Mr.  X thought  he  “ smelt  a rat;’’  but  remembering 

he  had  fortunately  just  emptied  his  porte-monnie,  instant- 
ly took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  saying, 

‘ ‘ With  pleasure,  Sir— but  really— I have  not  a five  wit! 
me.” 

When  up  stepped  a well-meaning  clerk  with,  “Here's  a 
bill,  Mr.  X ” 

“ It  may  all  be  right,’’  thought  Mr.  X , “ since  ms 

partner  knows  him."  And  the  anxious  client  departed 
with  the  money. 

He  has  not  been  heard  from  since ; and  has  probablj 
put  his  business  into  the  hands  of  other  lawyers— in  a 
similar  manner. 

Americans,  be  they  ever  so  eccentric  or  self-willed,  may 
follow  their  own  inclinations  ta  matters  of  dress.  But  not 
such  liberty  has  not  always  been  given  in  all  countries. 
In  (he  reign  of  Henry  IV.  no  person  of  lower  rank  than  a 
knight  was  permitted  to  *ear  any  cloth  of  gold  or  velvet, 
or  to  wear  a robe  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground.  Large 
sleeves,  also,  were  strictly  forbidden.  If  a lady  wore  a 
“ dress  or  petticoat  of  silk,  or  any  velvet  in  her  kirtle,” 
or  “ any  chain  of  gold  about  her  neck,  or  upon  any  part 
of  her  apparel,"  her  husband  must  forfeit  ten  pounds  ev- 
ery three  months,  unless  he  gave  some  other  designated 
equivalent.  It  must  have  been  a sad  time  for  the  lovers 
of  pretty  things.  Bad  enough  to  face  one’s  husband  with 
a long  dress-maki  r’s  account ; but  a tax-gatherer  on  the 
back  of  that,  looking  in  for  £10  every  quarter  because  my 
lady  would  be  in  the  fashion — Whew ! Under  the  Em- 
peror Paul  of  Russia,  a gentleman  wearing  pantaloons  in- 
stead of  knee-breeches  was  certain  to  be  arrested.  A gen- 
tleman was  caned  by  the  police  in  the  public  street  for 
wearing  a neckcloth  thicker  in  texture  than  was  allowed 
by  law.  A lady  at  court  wearing  too  low  a bodice  was 
ordered  Into  close  confinement  on  a bread  and  water  diet. 

A gentleman’s  hair  falling  a little  over  his  forehead  at  a 
public  ball,  he  was  threatened  by  a policeman  that,  if  he 
did  not  instantly  cut  his  hair,  his  head  should  be  shaved 
by  the  authorities ! 

Orfila,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  being  examined 
as  “ expert"  on  a capital  trial,  was  asked  by  the  president 
whether  he  could  tell  what  quantity  of  arsenic  was  requi- 
site to  kill  a fly.  The  Doctor  replied,  “ Certainly,  M.  le 
President;  but  I must  know  beforehand  the  age  of  the  fly, 
its  sex,  its  temperament,  its  condition  and  habits  of  body, 
whether  married  or  single,  widow  or  maiden,  widower  or 
bachelor.  When  satisfied  on  these  points  I can  answer 
your  question.”  • 

Apropos  of  the  cattle-plague  the  following  recipe  for  a 
disease  among  cattle,  known  as  “muir-ill,"  will  be  found 
in  the  “ Heart  of  Midlothian,”  in  the  postscript  of  J-anie 
Dean's  letter  to  her  father.  Whether  that  disease  has  any 
affinity  to  the  present  epidemic  let  the  learned  decide : “ I 
learned  from  a decent  woman,  a grazier’s  widow  (writes 
Jeanie  to  ‘ Douce  Davie,’  her  father),  that  they  hae  a cure 
for  the  muir-ill  in  Cumberland,  wlijlk  is  ane  pint,  as  they 
ca’t,  of  yill,  whilk  is  a dribble  in  comparison  of  our  gawsie 
Scots  pint,  and  hardly  a mutchkin,  boiled  wi'  sope  and 
hartshorn  draps,  and  toomed  down  the  creature's  throat 
in  ane  whom.  Ye  might  try  it  on  the  bauson-faced  year- 
auld  quey ; an’  it  does  nq  gude  it  can  do  nae  ill.  She  was 
a kind  woman,  and  seemed  skeely  about  horned  beasts." 

It  would  be  strang  •,  indeed,  if  the  recipe  of  one  of  Sect's 
most  amiable  heroines  should  prove  more  etficaciou-  than 
the  thousand -and -one  nostrums  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed as  a remedy  for  the  disease. 

An  exchange  tells  of  an  enamored  man  who  took  a 
young  widow  on  a sleigh-ride,  proposed  to  her,  and  was 
aocepted ; after  which  he  was  so  elated  that  lie  wished 
some  one  would  ask  him  for  a loan  of  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars without  security,  saying  lie  was  never  so  happy  in  his 
life.  The  paper,  however,  forgot  to  give  the  address  of 
this  supremely  happy  man,  and  so  all  our  efforts  to  borrow 
the  “few  hundred  dollars"  have  been  in  vuin. 


“It  is  said  that  the  delightful  family  mansion  present- 
ed to  General  Grant  by  the  excellent  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia is  become  such  a museum  of  trophies  that,  there  is  no 
room  therein  for  the  domestic  circle,  their  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates. The  drawing-room  is  reputed  a storehouse  of  pat- 
ent saddles,  cavalry  boots,  afghans,  photographs,  swords, 
medals,  books,  camp-chests,  cloths,  ice-pitchers.  Cham- 
pagne-baskets, gold-headed  canes,  wax  fruits,  breakfast- 
knives,  and  cigar-boxes,  which  have  been  given  to  the . 
Commander-in-Chief  by  his  ardent  admirers. 

“ When  thirty  rich  and  loyal  citizens  of  New  York, 
therefore,  felt  that  their  loyalty  and  their  wealth  must 


Gentlemen  are  politely  requested  not  to  read  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  It  is  inserted  expressly  for  the  Indies,  and 
designed  to  give  them  a hint  for  times  of  danger: 

“A  few  nights  ago  Mr.  Bodkins,  who  had  been  out  tak- 
ing liis  glass  and  p:p  , on  going  home  late  borrowed  an 
umbrella,  and  when  llis  wife’s  tongue  was  Ino-etn  d lie  sat 
up  in  bed  and  suddenly  spread  oat  the  pimHnite.  ‘What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  thing?'  said  -lie.  ‘ Why, 
my  dearJl  expected  a very  severe  storm  to-night,  and  so  I 
came  prep-frtd.E  In  Iqea  (hari  fire  minutes  Mrs.  Bodkins 
was  fast  asleep." 
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Swedish  Academy  could  offer — that 
of  its  gold  medal.  Besides  the  so 
well  known  “ Sketches  of  Everyday 
Life,”  Miss  Bremer  wrote  “The 
Diary,”  “ Brothers  and  Sisters, ’’and 
“The  Midnight  Sun,”  none  of  which, 
however,  attained  to  the  celebrity  of 
their  predecessors. 

No  doubt  Miss  Bremer  felt  this 
herself  when  she  changed  the  pleas- 
ant fields  of  fiction  for  the  more  labo- 
rious ones  of  foreign  travel.  Her 
travels,  to  which  five  years  were  de- 
voted—two  in  America  and  three  in 
.Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  — fill 
about  ten  volumes,  which  contain 
much  close  study  and  deep  reflection, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  vivid 
pictures  of  life  and  scenery. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  author 
whose  works  have  delighted  and 
even  edified  the  world  lives  up  to 
the  nobility  and  truth  of  his  own 
teaching.  This,  however,  was  the 
case  with  this  excellent  woman, 
whose  private  life  was  as  remarka- 
ble for  its  deeds  of  love  and  mercy 
as  her  literary  life  was  for  its  in- 
dustry. Those  who  knew  her  best 
loved  her  most.  She  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  young,  and  sui-rounded 
herself  by  them,  generally  having 
one  or  more  young  ladies  residing 
with  her.  One  of  these  assures  us 
that  in  the  twelve  months  she  was 
in  daily  intercourse  with  her  she 
never  saw  her  out  of  temper,  never 
saw  her  otherwise  than  actively  kind 
and  assiduous  in  every  way  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  who 
surrounded  her.  She  was  received 
in  the  highest  society  of  Stockholm, 
from  the  Royal  circle  downward. 
She  was  highly  accomplished,  and 
spoke  several  European  languages 
fluently. 

Miss  Bremer  was  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Seminariuip  in  Stock- 
holm, an  institution  kindred  to  our 
Ladies’  Colleges.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  every  philanthropic  work  in 
Stockholm,  and  many  a noble  insti- 
tution both  there  and  in  Copenhagen, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Asylum  for  Des- 
titute Children,  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  her. 


FREDRIKA  BREMER. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
accompanying  portrait  of  Fredrika 
Bremer  a few  words  may  not  be 
unacceptable  regarding  the  career 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  whose 
earthly  life  closed  at  Arsta,  the  for- 
mer residence  of  her  family,  on  the 
31st  of  December  last.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  the  career  of  Miss 
Bremer  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  lived 
among  us,  and  is  so  well  remembered 
here  by  thousands  of  loving  friends. 

It  is  now  about  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  spirited  publisher 
Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,  introduced 
to  his  countrymen  and  women  a 
series  of  stories  so  truthful  in  their 
descriptions  of  simple,  often  homely 
life — their  living  portraiture  of  fa- 
thers, mothers,  children,  and  serv- 
ants, all  the  individuals  of  the  home 
circle,  in  all  their  varieties — their 
tendernesses,  their  queernesses,  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  hopes 
and  their  fears — as  to  seize  at  once 
on  the  public  heart.  Nobody  criti- 
cised them,  nobody  questioned  wheth- 
er they  were  good  or  bad ; all  they 
did  was  to  read  them,  to  laugh  or  to 
cry  over  them,  and  to  feel  astonished 
how  pictures  so  simple  could  exer- 
cise such  a fascination  over  them. 
These  were  the  famous  “Sketches 
of  Everyday  Life,”  by  Fredrika 
Bremer,  first  and  foremost  of  which 
stands  her  inimitable  “ Neighbors,” 
with  its  charming  Francisca,  the  ex- 
cellent Bear,  and  the  powerfully- 
drawn  Ma  c hk  re  M6re.  Now  that 
the  once  so  greatly  admired  author- 
ess has  passed  from  earthly  exist- 
ence, we  shall  not  attempt  a criticism 
of  her  works,  but  remember  how 
much  we  have  loved  her,  how  much 
we  owe  her,  and  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  a woman  of  slight 
physical  frame  and  in  any  thing  but 
robust  health  through  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  and  for  how  much 
lasting  good  her  name  will  be  hon-. 
ored  in  her  native  land  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  Twice  she  re- 
ceived the  highest  honor  which  the 


THE  LATE  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 
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TWICE  FIVE  AND  TWICE  TEN. 

Two  children  talking  together 

With  the  wisdom  of  twice  five  years, 

And  the  simple  inductive  fancy, 

That  see3  beyond  what  appears. 

Said  Charlie  to  little  Bessie, 

Abruptly  ceasing  to  play, 

“I  saw  Bertie’s  horse  in  the  stable; 

He  comes  nearly  every  day.” 

“Don’t  you  know  he  comes  to  see  Annie? 

Ah ! ah ! I was  right  in  my  guess, 

I always  know  when  he’s  coining — 

Annie  has  on  that  pretty  pink  dres9. 

“ She  always  makes  a difference, 

Be  it  only  a ribbon  or  rose, 

Whenever  he  comes,  site  wishes 
To  look  her  best,  I suppose.” 

“And  do  you  think  she’s  in  earnest?” 

“ Oh ! Charlie,  how  cruel  to  doubt— 

Why  they  walk  hand  in  hand  together 
When  the  stars  are  Bhining  out." 

“Well  that  certainly  ought  to  mean  something, 
But,  somehow  or  other,  I fear 
He  is  not  the  first  or  the  second; 

There  may  be  another  next  year. 

“To-day  a new  dress  or  new  ribbon, 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  a new  rose, 

Next  year,  let  us  say,  a new  lover— 

Or  it  may  be  a dozen,  who  knows  ?” 

“Now,  Charlie,  don’t  be  sarcastic; 

Would  you  have  her  dress  always  the  same? 
What  has  dress  to  do  with  affection? 

It  may  be  she  was  not  to  blame.” 

“Ah!  Bessie,  we  birds  grow  cautious 
When  we  see  one  or  two  in  the  net — 

The  bait  may  be  very  attractive, 

And  the  snare  very  cunningly  set. 

“ But  those  two  or  three  victims  before  us, 
They  seem  to  whisper,  beware ! 

The  woodland  berry  is  safer, 

And,  perchance,  more  wholesome  far?, 

“(jive  me  the  girl  that  has  never 
Lov’d  any  one  else  but  me, 

That  changes  not  with  the  season, 

Nor  runs  after  novelty  1” 


| of  white  gauze,  entered  side  by  side.  The  Princess  was 
orted  to  the  place  of  honor  on  the  woolsack,  immediate- 
fronting  the  throne.  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  liis  seat 
..longside  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  was  speed- 
ily engaged  in  conversation.  At  twelve  minutes  past  two 
the  door  on  the  right  of  the  House  was  thrown  open ; and 
we  had  just  a glimpse  of  the  green-carpeted  vestibule,  with 
two  gigantic  Guardsmen  standing  by.  Then  the  proces- 
sion slowly  entered.  Preceded  by  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
the  cliief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  bearers  of  the 
state  sword  and  crown,  her  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
Princesses  Helen  a and  Louisa,  Prince  A rthur,  and  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  walked  round  to  the 
front  of  the  throne.  Ascending  the  dais,  she  was  followed 
by  the  Princesses,  who,  as  soon  as  her  Majes  ty  had  seated 
herself,  partially  drew  round  her  the  robe3  of  state  which 
had  been  hanging  loosely  on  the  throne.  Her  Majesty 
wore  a velvet  dress  of  so  deep  a purple  that  it  almost 
seemed  black,  bordered  witli  ermine,  a mantle  of  the  like 
material,  a white  lace  veil  falling  from  her  widow’s  cap, 
and  a heavy  diamond  necklace.  Tire  two  Princesses, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  with  Prince  Christian  on  the  left 
of  the  throne,  while  on  her  Majesty’s  right  were  two  ladies 
in  waiting,  dressed  in  black,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  etc. 

“During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Commous  and  the  reply,  the  Queeu  sat  silent 
and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upou  the  ground.” 

The  Speech  from  the  throne  was  then  1 sad  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 


“CAUGHT  NAPPING.” 

The  picture  engraved  on  page  152  is  by  a prom- 
ising young  English  artist,  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr.  We 
must  leave  the  reader  to  speculate  how  the  idle  little 
urchin  and  despiser  of  learning  came  to  commit  the 
outrage  on  all  scholastic  propriety  for  which  he  is 
about  to  be  visited  with  condign  punishment.  Per- 
haps the  dominie  has  been  absent  a short  time  and 
returned  unexpectedly;  perhaps  the  little  .culprit 
has  fancied  himself  out  of  observation,  beneath -the 
desk  of  the  despot  immediately  behind  him. ' Possi- 
bly the  Jove  of  this  petty  realm  and  half-blind 
wielder  of  the  leathern  Nemesis  has  himself  been 
nodding ; if  so,  his  anger  would,  of  course,  be  height- 
ened tenfold  by  the  presumption  of  this  little  creat- 
ure in  following  the  example  of  irresponsible  power. 
As  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  so  is  the  school 
an  ante-room  to  the  world.  Here  we  find  one  bend- 
ing manfully  to  his  task,  there  another  makes  faces  at 
it,  either  in  disgust  or  for  his  own  and  others’  amuse- 
ment ; and,  yonder,  a third  neglects  it  altogether. 
While  what  more  characteristic  of  adult  nature  than 
that  we  should  make  merry  over  our  neighbor’s  mis- 
fortunes ? Even  some  of  the  softer  sex,  it  seems  by 
this  picture,  are  capable  of  sharing  the  tempting 
pleasure.  Here  and  there,  however,  it  also  appears, 
there  are  little  womanly  hearts  attuned  to  thrill  with 
pity  and  compassion  at  misfortune  and  pain ; and 
now  and  then  beauty  may  be  seen  irradiated  with 
the  heavenly  light  of  unselfish  love. 


“ Ah ! Charlie,  it  must  he  otitrageous 
For  love  once  settled  to  range; 

Whatever  the  season  or  fashion, 

The  heart  surely  never  should  change.” 

Take  care,  Master  Charles  and  Miss  Bessie, 
There  are  some  things  beyond  your  ken, 
The  pledges  of  twice  five  summers 

Are  not  always  redeemed  by  twice  ten. 


WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY. 

No  anniversary  of  Washington’s  Birthday  has 
had  so  much  significance  as  the  last,  which  was 
celebrated  in  this  city  with  unusual  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  events  of  the  day  worthy  of  notice 
were  the  Military  Parade  and  the  presentation  by 
the  Union  League  Club  to  General  Grant  of  a 
Portrait  of  General  Scott.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a display  of  fire-works  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Of  the  display  in  the  Park  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall  we  give  an  illustration  on  our  first  page. 
It  was  witnessed  by  about  fifty  thousand  persons. 
The  pieces,  as  designated  by  the  pyrotechnists,  are 
as  follows : The  Indian  Palmetto,  Golden  Circle  and 
Grecian  Battery,  Persian  Rose,  Cross  of  Peru,  Yew- 
tree,  Tribute  to  Ceres,  Zania  Peruvia,  Saturn  and 
his  Satellites,  Star  of  America,  Star  of  Independ- 
ence, Golden  Waterfall,  Yankee  Wind-mill,  Passion- 
Flower,  Fairies’  Frolic,  and,  lastly,  a Grand  Temple 
of  Liberty,  covering  the  centre  front  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  representing  George  Washington, 
flanked  by  Justice  and  Liberty.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  three  figures  were  three  golden  eagles ; and 
underneath  the  whole  were  the  words,  “ Washing- 
ton, the  Father  of  Our  Country.”  The  pyro- 
technic display  was  concluded  without  accident  at 
about  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  great 
multitude  dispersed. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Figures  1 and  4 furnish  two  distinct  representa- 
tions of  a casaque  known  as  “ the  Sappho,”  which 
has  met  with  much  favor  in  the  grand  monde,  and 
promises  to  become  very  fashionable  generally.-  It 
is  made  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a passemen- 
terie of  black  silk  and  jet  ornaments,  which  term- 
inates in  a broad  fringe,  with  a couple  of  tassels  at 
the  extremity.  In  the  parts  which  are  turned  over 
by  the  collar  and  the  cuffs  is  a fine  and  narrow 
guipure.  The  waisteoat  is  terminated  with  a guipure 
of  similar  pattern  but  of  greater  depth. 

The  bonnet  adapted  to  this  casaque  is  extremely 
simple.  It  is  composed  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
black  ostrich  feather,  and  having  a kind  of  diadem 
in  front  ornamented  with  small  black  cameos. 

Figure  2 is  a ball-dress  of  straw-color  satin,  over 
which  is  a jupon  of  white  tulle,  which  covers  the 
entire  robe,  with  the  exception  of  the  corsage  and 
the  extremity  of  the  train.  The  corsage  and  the 
bottom  of  the  jupon  are  trimmed  with  puffs  of  tulle, 
caught  up  by  yellow  roses.  The  train  of  the  robe 
is  scolloped.  The  coiffure  is  composed  of  a branch 
of  yellow  roses,  which  descends  as  low  as  the  waist. 

No.  3 is  an  evening  dress  of  pouts  de  soie,  striped 
blue  and  white,  with  a large  relev6  fixed  behind  by 
a bow  of  blue  velvet  with  very  long  ends.  The 
relev6,  which  is  of  blue  satin,  is  bordered — as  well 
as  the  body  and  the  bottom  of  the  robe— with  velvet 
to  match.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  robe  is  a 
tuyant6  bleu. 

The  “coiffure  Josephine”  is  composed  of  a chi- 
gnon of  small  curls,  covered  with  a net,  and  fastened 
on  by  a large  gold  comb.  A diadem,  also  of  gold, 
is  worn  in  front. 

On  the  same  page  with  our  Fashion  cut  we  give 
several  engravings  illustrating  specimens  of  ladies’ 
wool  work,  to  each  of  which  we  shall  make  separate 
allusion: 

“BANDEAU  GREC’’  OP  PEARL  MOSAIC. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND  OPEN- 
ING HER  PARLIAMENT. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  Queen  Victoria 
met  her  Parliament  in  person  on  February  6.  It 
was  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of  her 
reign.  The  last  occasion  of  her  personal  presence 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  inaugurate  the  Session 
of  a Parliament  (the  Sixth)  which  had  been  thrice 
honored  in  a similar  manner.  On  that  occasion  the 
Prince  Consort  stood  by  her  side. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  as  taken  from 
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“ Meanwhile  an  interesting  scene  had  been  for  some 
time  visible  within  the  House  of  Lords.  At  noon  a long 
• line  of  carriages  extended  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  peers’  en- 
trance of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  were  occupied  by  ladies  in  full  evening  costume— 
the  wires,  daughters,  arid  si-ters  of  peers,  and  of  members 

" - 1st  Row.— In  each  mesh  of  the  original  casting  one  or- 

dinary close  mesh. 

2 d Row  («).— One  close  mesh  (passing  the  needle  through 
both  loops,  which  forms  an  open  mesh),  one  tuft  of  mesh- 
es, to  be  repeated  from  • to  the  end.  To  form  the  tuft 
pass  the  wool  once  around  the  needle,  then  make  a loop 
through  the  next  mesh;  repeat  this  process  three  times, 
always  using  the  same  mesh  for  the  three  loops.  Unite 
the  loops  and  extra  three  threads  of  the  tuft  with  one 
mesh,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  row  of  the  pattern,  then 
make  an  open  mesh  and  crochet  It  with  that  which  re- 

u wwEKSfrtyrop  WCTffos  pr"’  “• 


of  the  Government,  and  some  few  who  were,  perhaps,  n 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  who  hi 
influence  enough  to  procure  the  entrAe  from  the  envied 
distributor  of  such  favors.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
arrivals  was  a lady  who  came  into  the  House  escorted  by 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  and  who  was  recognized  as  Lady 
Anne  Isabella  Noel  Kino  Noel,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Georoe  Gokdon,  Lord  Btbon. 

“The  Prince  apd  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  in  the 
full  uniform  of  aLghhe^f  4§\egr,  arid  the  Princess  taste- 
fully attired  in  a dressyf  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  black 


This  bandeau  can  be  very  easily  manufactured 
at  home  out  of  chased  bronze  pearls,  iniltation  cor- 
al, or  any  other  fancy  beads,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : The  two  inner  threads,  marked  a in  the  pat- 
tern, are  passed  alternately,  first  through  one,  then 
through  two  beads,  forming  a diamond  square.  The 
outer  threads,  d,  are  then  each  passed  through  a 
single  bead  and  crossed  inside  of  the  two  inner  beads 
in  the  middle  of  the  diamond.  A bracelet  can  be 
made  to  match  the  “ bandeau”  in  the  same  manner 
with  fine  elastic  cord. 

“FLOCONNE"  CROCHET  STITCH. 

This  stitch  is  admirably  adapted  to  coverings  for 
the  feet  and  traveling  wraps,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  beauty,  hut  its  warmth  and  elasticity,  and 
when  worked  in  two  colors— for  example,  black  and 
white— forms  a good  imitation  of  fur  for  children’s 
muffs  and  collars.  It  is  set  up  in  tolerably  loose 
meshes  and  worked  backward  and  forward,  thus : 


3 d flow.— Hole  mesh  through  every  single  and  every 
tuft  mesh. 

4 III  flow.— Repeats  the  second,  except  that  the  loops  for 
the  tuft  nre  parsed  through  the  second  open  mesh  below 
tiie  top,  designated  in  the  pattern  by  an  asterisk  (»).  The 
hole  for  the  close  mesh,  is  the  one  succeeding  the  tuft,  and 
is  marked  in  the  pattern  by  a cross  (-+-).  The  contrasting 
color  may  be  worked  in  longer  tufts  or  strictly  according 
to  the  above  design. 

MUFF  WITH  POCKET. 

This  perfect  protection  against  the  severity  of  the 
winter  furnishes  a beautiful  and  suitable  gift,  and 
can  be  made  at  home.  Its  excellence  consists  in 
' -being  manufactured  of  materials  to  match  the  dress, 
and  being  furnished  with  a pocket,  the  opening  of 
which  is  covered  with  a lappet.  The  arrangement 
of  this  muff  may  be  varied^  but  the  above  design 
is  worthy  a pre-eminence.  The  outer  covering  is 
made  of  black  velvet,  laid  in  folds  at  the  sides  un- 
derneath the  arm-holes,  which  Are  trimmed,  as  well 
as  the  lappet,  with  broad  bands  of  fur.  The  whole 
is  lined  with  white  sarsenet.  The  lappet  is  adorn- 
ed with  a rich  application  of  black  satin,  embroid- 
ered with  pearls,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a shield 
with  an  initial  letter.  The  lappet  is  clossd  with 
buttons,  and  the  muff  is  furnished  with  rich  cords 
and  tassels. 

A more  simple  style  for  children  is  shown  in  pat- 
tern No.  2.  This  consists  of  dark  blue  velvet,  lined 
with  blue  silk,  and  trimmed  around  the  arm-holes 
and  lappet  with  double  frills  of  blue  silk  bound  with 
the  same.  The  whole  is  completed  with  hands  of 
blue  velvet  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons. 

KNITTED  BORDER  FOR  PELERINES,  BASQUES, 
ETC. 

Material:  White  zephyr  worsted,  pearl-gray  worsted,  two 

fine  wooden  knitting-needles,  and  a flat  mesh,  four-fifths 

of  an  inch  wide,  such  as  is  used  in  netting. 

This  fringe-like  border  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
pelerines,  basques,  small  rugs,  etc.,  and  is  knitted 
with  white  and  pearl-gray  worsted  in  interlacing 
points.  The  required  amount  of  stitches  is  cast  on 
with  pearl  worsted,  always  taking  care  that  it  be 
capable  of  being  divided  by  14,  that  number  being 
necessary  for  each  point;  and  it  is  knitted  back- 
ward and  forward,  like  a garter. 

1st  Row  (loops).— The  first  stitch  is  taken  .off  without 
knitting.  The  netting  wand  is  then  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  work,  * the  needle  is  passed  through  the  next  stitch, 
and  the  thread  thrown  over  it;  this  thread  is  then  placed 
around  the  wand  from  above,  again  thrown  over  the  nee- 
dle, so  that  the  latter  has  two  threads,  the  wand  only  one, 
and  the  stitch  is  taken  off.  This  process  is  repeated  from 
* to  the  end. 

2 d Row  is  knitted  regularly  without  drawing  out  the 
wand,  every  double  stitch  being  made  into  one.  The  wand 
is  then  drawn  out,  and  the  1st  and  2d  row  alternately  re- 
peated until  the  border,  which  consists  of  ten  rows,  is  com- 
pleted. In  the  3d  row  of  loops  two  after  every  twelve 
must  be  made  of  white  worsted,  and  the  same  immber  of 
white  must  be  added  in  each  successive  row,  until  in  the 
8th  row  two  meshes  of  pearl  appear  between  every  twelve 
of  white.  Two  rows  of  white  loops  finish  the  border. 

The  use  for  which  tho  article  is  designed  must 
determine  the  arrangement  of  the  colors  as  ^ ell  as 
the  strength  of  the  material  to  be  employed. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  Ac., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
• YOU  ARE  TO  SET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches  . 10  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 1800 

10  i0  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

SOi'O  Ladies'  California  Diamond  Kings 3 00  to  8 00 

8 N O Magic  Spring  and  Snnp  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
100  '0  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

6000  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 
500n  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz. ...  .14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  111  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  wiiat  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixt  d ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  fa  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 6 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $ 1 5. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  lo  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860). 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


THE  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 
Are  Over. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 


Great  One-Prico  Gold  Sale. 


Laughable. — All  the  world  and  his  wife  seem 
to  be  inhaling  the  laughing  gas,  and  having  their 
teeth  extracted,  at  the  Colton  Dental  Associa- 
tion, 19  Cooper  Institute.  The  danger  is  that,  Dr. 
Colton  having  destroyed  the  pain,  people  will 
sacrifice  their  teeth  when  they  should  save  them. 
One  natural  tooth  is  worth  a dozen  artificial  ones. 


Whitcomb’s  Remedy  for  Asthma  is  a sure 
cure.  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  was  re- 
lieved from  distressing  paroxysms  by  its  habitual 
use.  It  is  not  injurious. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HENRY  S.  FOOTE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

117  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  fa  included  in  the  whole  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Seta 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usnal  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 


BASSETT’S  EXTRA  FINE 

GOLD  PENS. 

The  most  substantial  Gold  Pens  used. 

C.  R.  BASSETT,  Manufacturer,  254  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  COAL,  showing  its  Distribu- 
tion, Classification,  and  Cost  delivered  over  different 
Routes  to  various  points  in  the  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
and  the  priucipal  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  By  S.  II. 
Sweet,  late  Deputy  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  1 vol..  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  D.  VAN  NOS- 
TRAND, Publisher,  192  Broadway. 

*#*  copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor , fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  60 -pic- 
ture morocco  Photograph  Album , valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

* 

Send  26  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificate*, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  yon  what  you  can  got  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  <nred  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Drgggfats.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


rim  tars 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  MLUFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs.  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  Bale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Two  for  60  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut- Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion  Case,  worth  $6;  66  for  $l0,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 


For  the  Array  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously.  Circular  Bent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cutspfcc., 

10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  " 


sTjMvER 


Address  CALKINS  & CO. , Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 

c>  1 CAA  PER  YEAR l We  want  agents  every 
1 «JUvJ  where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  a' id  upper  feed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  $4(»  which  are  fully  licensea  by  Howe , Wheeler 
cfc  Wilson,  Grover  <Se  Ba’cer,  Singer  <k  Co.,  and  Bachelder. 
if  All  .otfuar  chean  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
p/drs.-HAWesHc*  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 

SIP?  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  10,  1866.] 
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FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEWING  (fcE 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  Hay  13, 186  2 : Improvement  patent - 
ed  June 9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  douule  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIER.  TUOK,  RUN  UP  DREADTH8,  &C.,  &C. 

8tr  ngest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 year?.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  Stats 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“F»r  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’— Oudey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducement?,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING-MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


nnhiHidim 

Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT. 

CKOSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 
r MARCH  28,  1866. 

20,000  Valuable  Gifts,  worth  $98,300,  will  be  presented  to 
Ticket-Holders. 

100,000  Tickets  will  be  Sold. 


1 Gift,  iii  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Gift,  in  7. 30  Bonds B,000 


1 Gift,  Residence'  three  miles  from  Chicago. . 5,060 

9 Square  Grand  Pianos,  9 Gifts,  $500  each. . 4,500 

50  Gifts,  50  English  Patent  Lever  Gold 

Watches,  $250  each 12,500 

60  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing-Machines,  $100 

each 5,000 

50  Gift?,  50  American  Lever  Silver  Watches, 

$100  each 6,000 

38  Gifts,  38  Silver  Lever  Watches,  $50  each . . 1,900 

5,000  Gifts,  5000  Turkey  Morocco  Gold  Clasp  Al- 

bums,  $5  each 25,000 

4,800  Gifts,  480b  Clasp  Albums,  $3  each 14,400 

10.000  Gifts,  $10,000  cash,  $1  each 10,000 

20.000  Gifts,  Total  Value  of  which $98,300 

The  great  feature  of  our  Prize  Concert  is  the  manner 

in  which  it  is  gotten  up,  differing  from  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  offered  to  the  public : 

1st.  The  Prizes  are  a great  deal  more  valuable. 

2d.  All  of  them  are  genuine  gold  and  silver  goods,  the 
very  best  manufactured.  The  pianos  and  sewing-ma- 
chine.? are  all  new,  and  the  manufacturers’  names  are  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  they  are  surpassed  by  none. 

3d.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn.  Eacli  ticket  has 
its  duplicate  number:  these  are  placed  in  a wheel  and 
thoroughly  mixed ; a disinterested  person  (selected  by  the 
ticket- holders  present  at  the  concert)  draws  these  dupli- 
cate numbers  from  the  wheel;  the  first  one  drawn  out 
gets  the  largest  prize,  the  next  one  drawn  out  the  next 
largest  prize,  and  in  like  manner  until  all  are  drawn. 

To  enable  us  to  give  away  the  valuable  prizes  we  first 
sell  a sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  insure  us  against  loss. 
The  prizes  are  then  distributed  in  order  as  the  duplicates 
are  drawn— unlike  all  other  gift  sales,  where  you  buy  yout 
ticket,  and  should  you  draw  a large  prize  the  proprietor 
makes  a dead  loss  of  the  value  you  draw,  and  conse- 
quently you  seldom  if  ever  get  any  thing  worth  what  your 
ticket  cost  you. 

Don't  throw  your  money  away  on  valueless  concerns, 
but  send  ns  your  orders  for  tickets  soon,  if  you  would  se- 
cure them,  as  the  larger  portion  has  been  already  sold. 
Evei-y  ticket  is  registered  before  being  sent  out  — the 
number,  name  of  party  purchasing,  and  address — and  all 
will  be  notified  by  mail  of  the  result  of  drawing. 

Tickets  $1  each,  or  eleven  for  $10,  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  and  stamp.  BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO.,  144 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.S. — The  above  Concert  will  positively  take  place  on 
the  28th.  Parties  at  a distance  sending  us  funds  for  tick- 
ets, should  they  all  be  sold,  will  have  the  money  returned 
to  them.  BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March 30c. 

Silver  Trumpets  u “ 35c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 30c. 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  lieichardt 40c. 

I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs,  by  Claribel 30c. 

Wearing  of  the  Green  : Violin,  15c.  Song *80c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 35c. 

Matilda  Toots,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond  50c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


Brandreth’s  Pills. 

COSTIVENESS,  DIARRHCEA. 

They  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  into 
the  circulation,  through  which  medium  they  are  convey- 
ed to  every  part  of  the  body. 

If  the  pain  affects  the  joints,  a single  dose  produces  re- 
markable benefit  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  costive- 
ness,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery;  though  with  the  last- 
named  they  may  be  required  night  and  morning  for  some 
days  before  decided  relief  is  obtained.  In  affections  of  the 
lnngs,  throat,  head,  and  in  Pleurisy,  the  relief  is  certain; 
the  excretory  organs  throw  off  with  ease  the  phlegm,  and 
the  breathing  becomes  freer.  Spasmodic  asthma  is  often 
cured  by  a single  dose. 

For  sale  at  the  BRANDRETH  HOUSE,  No.  294  Canal 
Street,  New  York,  and  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  Med- 
icines. 


“ Y TTILL  POWER.”  To  acquire  SELF-CONTROL,  to  con- 
VV  quer  habit,  the  attainment  of  health  and  mental 
vigor.  Young  men  aspiring  to  a better  and  happier  life  are 
invited  to  address  L.  C.  W.,  in  care  No.5843,Gen.  P.O.,  N.  Y. 


$1000  REWARD.  $1000. 

O’DOR,  O’DOR. 

I warrant  my  Golden  O’ Dor 
force  a beautiful  set  of  whiski 
or  moustaches  to  grow  on  t 
smoothest  face  in  from  five 
eight  week? ; also  hair  restored 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Prov 
by  the  testimonials  of  thousands-  .Price  $1.  Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  tfltfrtM.!  [AfHrfss  r ■ 

Dr  C.  BRIGGS,  P.  OHYrafref  6308;  Chicago,  III. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  (Jorrectlyconstructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Sobab 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  nny  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entirkly  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMERE  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  NIGHT,  at  this  SEASON, 

is  from  20  to  30  degrees  colder  than  the  day.  Marrow- 
chilling  vapors  and  white  frosts  alternate  with  warm  sun- 
shine. These  rapid  changes,  produce  agues,  bilious  remit- 
tents, dysenteries,  and  diarrhoea,  unless  the  body  is  in 
full  vigor.  Put  the  system  on  the  defensive,  and  keep  it 
so  by  taking  half  a wine-glass  of 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters 

twice  a day. 


rpHE  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
for  MARCH.— Contains  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Hon. 
Ezra  Cornell,  Prof.  Mapes,  Fredrika  Bremer,  Lavater,  Las 
Casas,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Capt.  Cook,  Revs.  John  Wesley 
and  Jonathan  Edwards;  Talent  and  Genius;  Extraor- 
dinary Prediction ; Ghosts;  Origin  of  Coal ; Varieties  of 
Sheep;  Iron,  its  Uses;  Putting  on  a Bad  Face;  Tribula- 
tion Trepid  and  Mr.  Hopeful;  The  Jew;  Love  and  Lov- 
ers—the  Philosophy  of  Engagements ; an  Excellent  Num- 
ber, only  20  cents,  or  $2  00  a year.  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


1 OO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SJ1YMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


& Co’s 

* CIRCASSIAN 

HAIR  REJUVENATOR 


IT  WILL  POSITIVELY  RESTORE  GRAY  HAIR  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR. 

For  Salk  by  all  Dealers. 

DEPOT,  286  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 


Curious ! Curious  /—How  to  tell  the  age  of  any  young 
lady  or  gentleman,  or  how  to  find  any  number  you  wish 
to  know.  The  most  wonderful  and  curious  trick  with 
figures  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  light.  An  amusing 
game  for  the  parlor.  An  Oriental  puzzle.  More  fun  than 
you  can  imagine.  Positively  never  before  published. 
Don't  fail  to  get  it.  Sent  postpaid,  with  full  explanations, 
for  50c.  Address  Post  Office  Box  221,  Warren,  Warren 
Co.,  Penn. 


The  Children  all  are  Singing 

THE  CHARMING  SONGS  contained  in  the"  MERRY 
CHIMES,”  L.  O.  Emerson’s  New  and  Popular  Book  of  Ju- 
venile Music,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  pieces,  every 
one  a favorite.  Most  decidedly  the  best  collection  pub- 
lished, and  following  in  the  path  of  its  predecessor,  “ THE 
GOLDEN  WREATH,”  of  which  no  less  than  a QUAR- 
TER OF  A MILLION  COPIES  have  been  printed. 
Price  60  cts.  Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


Children’ll  Carriages  — Every  Variety. 

LEWIS  g.  TIBBALS, 

610  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


DON’T  BE  FOOLISH. 

You  can  make  Six  Dollars  from  Fifty  Cents.  Call  and 
examine  an  invention  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Or 
a sample  sent  free  by  mail  for  50c.  that  retails  easily  for  $6, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  Serpents,  each  of  which,  when  ignited, 
will  evolve  in  a few  seconds  a harmless  Serpent,  several 
feet  in  length.  Box  of  ten  egg3  mailed  to  any  address  for 
60  cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Trade  supplied. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings,  with  Explanations. 
By  an  Experienced  Nurse  and  Female  Physician. 
Sent  free  in  a Sealed  Envelope  for  25  Cents. 
Address  MRS.  Db.  KEWLER,  Brooklyn  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


The  Hand  Teiegrapn 

and  Secret  Correspondence.  A valuable 
little  book,  with  10  lith.  plates.  20  cents. 
Mailed  by  J.  KON  VALINKA,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted. 

NOW  IN  PRESS,  AND  will  be  READY  SOON,* 


J.  T.  HEADLEY’S 


History  of  the  War, 

COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Also  Issued  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

The  best,  cheapest,  most  interesting,  popular,  and  val- 
uable History  of  the  Rebellion  published,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  the  enormous  sale  it  has  reached,  and  is  now 
gelling  with  increased  rapidity. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
School  Teachers,  Farmers,  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  have 
returned  from  the  war,  and  are  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, please  send  for  our  circular,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. Address 

American  Publishing  Company, 

148  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCRANTON  & BURR,  Agents. 

EAGLE  RAKE,  patented  May,  1864.  Sulky,  Wire- 
Tooth,  simplest  and  best.  No  hand  work. 

For  rights  or  lincenses , or  for  spring  wire  for  wheel  rake 
teeth,  address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


F.  W.  LUDLOW  6c  CO., 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY, 

AGENTS  FOB 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Branch  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  in  Germany. 

REAT  DISCOVERY DE  GRATH’S  ELECTRIC 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & (JO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

From  all  parts  of  the  body  in  five  minutes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin,  by  “ Ufuam's  Depilatory  Powder.” 
Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1  25,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  25 
South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  flruggists. 

Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Once  by  the  Use  of  “UFHAM’S 
PIMPLE  BARISHER.”  Mailed  to  any  Address,  for 
75  Centb,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  No.  25  South  Eighth  St., 
Philadflphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


_ _ _________  SAMPLE  sent  free,  with  terms 

Bl  f!  nlo  * for  any  one  to  clear  $25  a day 
w w a jn  3 hours’  time.  Address 

LA  MONTE,  REYMOND  & CO.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— ENERGETIC  PERSONS  of  good  address 
to  travel.  The  business  is  very  desirable  and  high- 
ly remunerative  Full  particulars  given,  if  a directed  en- 
velope, with  stamp  for  return  postage,  is  sent  to 

S.  R.  J.  & Co.,  Box  j4652,  P.  Q.,  N.  Y. 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Better  to  be  Born 
Lucky  than  Rich. 

Great  premiums  to  be  given  away,  to  make  sale  and  in- 
troduce our  Golden  Pens.  (60,000  boxes  of  Golden  Pens, 
.pocket  style,  in  beautiful  metal  boxes,  to  resemble  gold, 
'for  sale  at  $1  per  box.)  We  will  give  to  each  person  buy- 
ing a box  of  Golden  Pens  a Premium  Ticket  whiph  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a chance  to  draw  some  of  the  valua- 
ble premiums  named  below.  The  premiums  are  printed 
all  on  separate  tickets;  the  tickets  are  then  placed  in  sep- 
arate envelopes  and  sealed  up ; they  are  then  thrown  in  a 
wheel  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  envelopes  will  be 
drawn  out,  without  regard  to  choice,  and  sent  with  each 
box  of  Pens.  This  will  give  all  a fair  chance.  tW~  All 
persons  sending  us  orders  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  square. 

A beautiful  List  of  Premiums  to  be  given  away : 

1 Premium  in  Greenbacks $1,000 

1 Premium  in  7.30  Bonds 500 

250  Premiums  in  CaBh,  $2  each 500 

5 Premiums,  6 Grand  Pianos,  $500  each 2,500 

50  Premiums,  60  S.  & C.  Sewing  Machines,  $50  2,500 
10  Premiums,  10  American  Gold  Lever  Watches, 

$200  each 2,000 

10  Premiums,  10  American  Silver  Lever  Watch- 
es, $100 1,000 

I 100  Premiums,  100  Double-Clasp  Albums,  $5. . . 600 

| 200  Premiums,  200  Clasp  Albums,  $2  50  each. ..  500 

20,000  Premiums,  20,000  Beautiful  Albums,  full  of 

Portraits  of  Generals,  $1  each 20,000 

20,000  Premiums.  20,060  Pocket  Picture  Galleries, 

50  contHach 10,00i 

2,000  Premiums  in  Cash,  25  cents  each 50( 

500  Premiums  in  Cash,  $1  each 60t 

6,873  Premiums,  6,873  Boxes  of  Golden  Pens,  $1. . 6,873 
l 10,000  Single  Goldeu  Pens 800 

In  all  sixty  thousand  premiums.  These  pens  are  war- 
ranted not  to  corrode  with  proper  usage.  They  are  plated 
with  a beautiful  golden  finish.  Nothing  but  the  very 
finest  gold  pen  can  compare  with  them.  One  gold  pen 
will  outwear  a dozen  common  steel  pens.  We  will  send 
a sample  dozen  by  mail,  neatly  put  up  in  a beautiful  met- 
al box,  pocket  style,  with  a premium  ticket,  free,  for  $1— 
postage  extra,  9 cents) ; or  eleven  boxes,  with  eleven  tick- 
ets, free,  for  $10 — postage  extra,  25  cents.  Send  in  your 
ordew  early.  All  orders  answered  by  return  of  mail.  Ad- 
dress UNION  GOLDEN  PEN  CO., 

206  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

P.S. —Good  Agents  wanted. 


DR.  J.  STEPHENS  6c  CO.’S  PATENT 
CORNEA  RESTORERS,  or  RESTORERS  of  the  EYESIGHT. 


They  will  Restore  Impaired  Sight,  and  Preserve  it  to  the  Latest  Period  of  Life. 

SPECTACLES  RENDERED  USELESS. 


The  most  eminent  Physicians,  Oculists,  Divines,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  our  country,  recommend  the  n 
of  the  CORNEA  RESTORERS,  for  Presbyopia,  or  Far  or  Long  Sightedness,  or  every  person  who  wears  spectacles  from 
old  age;  Dimness  of  Vision,  or  Blurring ; Overworked  Eyes ; Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eyes ; Epiphora,  or  Watery  Eves ; 
Pain  in  the  Eyeball;  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision;  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  Weakness  of  the 
Retina  and  Optic  Nerve ; Myodesopia,  or  Specks  or  Moving  Bodies  before  the  Eyes;  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Eye  and  Eyelids;  Cataract  Eyes;  Hemiopia,  or  Partial  Blindness;  Sinking  of  the  Eyeball;  Strabismus,  or 

SqTheyD(»n&te  used  by  any  one  with  a certainty  of  success,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  injury  to  the  Eye.  More 
than  5000  certificates  of  cures  are  exhibited  at  our  office.  Cure  guaranteed  in  every  case  when  applied  according  to 
the  directions  inclosed  In  each  box»  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Write  for  a Circular— sent  gratis.  Address 
Dr.  J.  STEPHENS  & CO.,  Oculists,  at  RUSHTON’S  Family  Drug  Store,  No.  10  Astor  House,  Broadway,  New  York. 
(P.  O Box  926).  r^*  Dr.  J.  Stephens  & Co.  have  invented  and  patented  a MYOPIA,  or  CORNEA  FLA.TTENER, 
for  the  cure  of  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  which  has  proved  a great  success.  Write  for  a Circular.  • 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OP  THE  SEASON 

FUBLISUED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ilSP  Sent  by  Mail , postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

j SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  ^CHINESE ; With  some  Ac- 
I count  of  their  Religious,  Governmental,  Educational, 
J and  Business  Customs  and  Opinions.  By  Rev.  Justus 
V Doolittle,  Fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  American 
I Board.  With  over  150  illustration*.  In  Two  Volumes, 
/ 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $5  00. 


2. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mulook  (Mrs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  ML?- 
^’’\VAJUIeJor  a Bile,"  “ Olive,”  “ The  Ogilvies," 
The  Head  of  the  Family,”  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

3. 

GOVERNOR  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
UNION.  War  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  Consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  li.  S.  Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  59. 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Cranford,”  “ Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $150. 


5. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  John  C.  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

6. 

RICHARD  COBDEN,  the  Friend  of  America  and  Apos- 
tle of  Free  Trade:  His  Political  Career  nnd  Public 
Services.  A Biography.  By  John  M’Gilohrist.  With 
Illustrations.  16mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  50. 

T. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “Un- 
cle Silas,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


NOTES  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT:  A Collection  of 
Memorable  Passages  from  the  Discourses  of  HENRY 
WARD  BEECHER.  With  a Sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  the  Lecture-Room.  By  Augusta  Moore.  A New 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

9. 

TnE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “Can  You  Forgive  Her?”  “Doctor  Thorne," 
“Framley  Parsonage,”  “The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


10. 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH ; at  Richmond,  Macon, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
Goldsborough,  and  Andersonville,  during  the  Yen  is 
1864  and  1865.  By  A.  O.  Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  1st 
New  York  Dragoons.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Bevel- 
ed Edges,  $2  00. 

11. 

HALF  A MILLION  OF  MONEY.  A Novel.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


12. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MARCH:  Diary  of 
General  Sherman’s  Campaign  through  Georgia  and  th< 
Carolinas.  By  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nichols, 
Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Sherman.  With  a Colored 
Map  and  numerous  Hlustrations,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Major-General  Sherman’s  Official  Report  of  liii 
Campaign,  and  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Reports, 
&c.  Twenty-fourth  Edition. . 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  00. 

13. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Exp:fli- 
tion  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries;  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  185S-1864. 
By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  Uniform  with  Liv- 
ingstons “ South  Africa." 

14. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  TIIE  GREAT.  History  of 
Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Author  of  a “ Histo'ry  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,” “Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.  Complete  in  6 Vols.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. 

15. 

BRACKETT’S  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY.  History 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry  from  the  Formation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  1st  of  J une,  1863.  To  which 
is  added  a List  of  all  the  Cavalry  Regiments,  with  the 
Names  of  their  Commanders,  which  have  been  in  the 
United  States  Service  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion. By  Albert  G.  Brackett,  Brevet  Colonel  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MARCH,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00.' 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harpee’b  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75 ; one 
half,  $125;  whole  page.  $250.  The  circulation  of  H arpkr’b 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  simil.i 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  even/  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  op  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 
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No.  9 Maiden  Lane,  N. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all  the  latest  improved 
REVOLVERS  and  PISTOLS  now  made. 

Revolvers:  Reid's  “My  Friend,”  Smith  <fc  Wes- 
son's,  National,  Kaule  Arms  Co.'s,  Remington’s, 
Colt’s,  Whitney’s,  and  Elliott’s. 

Pistols:  National  Derringer,  Remington's  Com- 
plete  Cane  and  Pistol  Combined,  nnd  Dickinson’s  Sin- 
gle  Shot,  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents. 

Send  for  a Circular  and  Price-rast. 


imiO N ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rlicnm— all  hone  and 
slfin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  Nervy  York. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  61  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HAUPEIt  &.  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


WANTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
lost  either  an  Arm  or  Leg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
able business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Sample,  to 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  fa. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DF.ALER3  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

L-  Sole  Agents 

lard  Breech 

Vj’  • SjjSSSB/r  Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
" different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
' ' *Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 

Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Ball3 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  &l  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S — We  manufacture  all  our  nu  n yoods : bIbo  are  Sole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


THU  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Agent.  “A  most  Wonderful  Invention,  indeed,  Mum,  and  it  really  Executes  the  Work 
think  there’s  nothing  left  for  the  Ladies  to  do  now  l»ut  to  Improve  their  Intellects  /• 


Efficiently  and  Quickly,  that,  ’pon  my  Word,  I 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


MUNRO’S  TEN  CENT  NOVELS  are  now  universally 
allowed  to  afford  more  amusement  and  profit  than 
any  other  light  literature  published.  The  reading  public 
fully  appreciate  the  excellent  qualifies  that  have  always 
characterized  them,  and  it  is  found  that  the  monthly  sales 
of  those  popular  books  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  10-cont 
publications  combined.  They  have  always  been  pnre  in 
tone,  and  none  but  those  of  first-class  authors  are  admit- 
ted into  the  series.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  books: 
No.  1.  The  Hunters.  32.  Heavy  Hatchet,  the  Bold 

2.  The  Trapper’s  Retreat.  Scout. 

3.  The  Patriot  Highway-  33.  Sly  Sam,  tlie  Quaker  Spy. 

man.  94.  The  Three  Daring  Trap- 

4.  The  Fugitives  of  the  pers. 

Mountains.  35.  The  Fatal  Marksman. 

5.  The  Track  of  Fire.  3G.  Eagle-Eyed  Zeke. 

6.  The  Man-Eaters.  37.  Big-Rifle  Nick. 

7.  Charlotte  Temple.  38.  The  Bold  Scalp  Hunter. 

8.  The  Death-Face.  8 >.  The  Tory  Spy. 

9.  The  Indian-Slayer.  40.  Prairie  Jake. 

10.  The  Turtle-Catcher.  41.  Wealth  and  Beauty. 

11.  The  Hunter's  Triumph.  42.  The  Rover  of  the  Forest. 

12.  The  Ocean  Rovers.  43.  The  Giant  of  the  Woods. 

13.  The  Tory  Outwitted.  44.  The  Crazy  Trapper. 

14.  Zeke  Sternum.  45.  The  Lion- Ileartod  Hunt- 

15.  The  Scourge  of  the  Seas.  er. 

16.  The  Captive  Maiden.  4G.  Old  Jim  of  the  Woods. 

17.  Long-Legged  Joe.  47.  Mad  Mike.  [Hunter. 

13.  The  Wild  Scout  of  the  48.  The  White  - Headed 
Mountains.  49.  B:g-Hearted  Joe. 

19.  The  Forest  Lodge.  60.  The  Scout  of  Long  Island. 

20.  The  Rollicking  Hangers.  51.  Silverheels,  the  Dela- 

21.  Rattlesnake  Dick.  ware. 

22.  RickettyTom.tlio  Rover.  52.  Black  Bill,  the  Trapper. 

23.  The  Imps  of  the  Prairie.  53.  The  Red  Men  of  the 

24.  The  Robber's  Terror.  Woods. 

25.  Joe  the  Sarpint.  51.  Grim  Dick,  the  One- 

2G.  Lightfoot,  the  Scout.  Eyed  Robber. 

27.  The  Giaut  Spy  of  Bunker  55.  The  Indian  Queen’s  Re- 
Hill.  venge.  [Cave. 

28.  Scar  Check,  the  Wild  56.  The  Old  Scout  of  the 
Half-Breed.  67.  Big  Snake,  the  Huron. 

29.  Squint-Eyed  Bob.  58.  Mexican  Joe,  the  Snake- 

30.  Snakey  Snodgrass.  Charmer 

31.  Rolling  Thunder,  or  The  59.  Steady  Hand,  the  Sharp- 
Rival  War  Chiefs.  Shooting  Hunter. 

These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  News- 
Agents,  and  are  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents 
each.  GEORGE  MUNKO  & CO.,  Publisher?, 

137  William  Str<^,  New  York. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
lonld  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


and  v/urro  for 

LADIES 

& GENTLEMEN. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


n.  This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any  kind , will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wool- 
ens, which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  with  this 
Soap.  It  may  be  used  in  hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  re- 
move paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  One 
pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds  of  ordinary  family 
soap.  Directions  sent  with  each  bar  for  making  three 
gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one  pound  of  this  Snap. 
Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a circular  containing  full  direc- 
tions for  use,  printed  in  English  and  German.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  “ B.  T.  Babbitt's  Soap,"  and  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Children  die  by  thousands— Worms  the  cause — whose 
lives  might  have  been  spared,  had  they  used  Van  Deu- 
ben’8  White  Confections.  Children  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  they  are  of  Candy.  Sold  by  Merchants.  25  Cts.  a Box. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  VAN  DEUSEN 
BROTHERS,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers,692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $0  to  $80  each. 


ALLEY’S  MAGICAL  PAIN  EXTRACTOR.  Try  it. 
25c. i 50c. , and  $1  a Box.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Steinway  <&  Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMACH  and  KIDNEYS,  RTIEU- 
MATISM,  DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
> arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


Ladies’  VictoriaTurn-  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  oyer  Paper  Collar. 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 


Calenberg  <&  Vaupel’s 

AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 

101  Blcecker  Street,  Second  Block  West  of  Broadway. 
Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  In  this  country  within  tho  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto'  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1S62,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steinway’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction”  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 

CLOSELY  AS  COULD  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  INFBINGKMENT  OF 

patent  rights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 

Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 

which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Pianos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  evf.ry  piano  manufactured  by 
them,  without  increase  of  COST  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  7 1 and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  * Cuffs. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  and  Perfumers, 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES.— A new,  po 
nlar,  nnd  practical  work,  with  122  designs  and  pirn 
for  country  homes  of  moderate  cost.  Postpaid  for  $1  50 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Collar. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED. 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  113:)  Bros 
way,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN,  do  you  want  a luxuriant,  growth  of 
Beard  iu  five  weeks?  Use  RUSSELL’S  ITALIAN 
COMPOUND.  Price  50  cents.  Address  MARK  RUS- 
SELL & CO.,  Box  22,  Albnnv,  N.  Y. 


CROUP — How  it  may  be  easily  Prevented;  also  Cause 
and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 
1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE— 400  pages— 100  illus- 
trations, $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gentlemen’s  Standing  Centlemen’s  T urnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


BRAGUE  & STARR’S 

Patent  Self-Chang  tNO 

CANCELING  STAMP. 

Also  Stamps  in  any  Style. 

Embossing  Presses,  Letter 
Presses,  &c. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

O.  B.  GRAY,  201  Broadway,  N.  Y 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’S)  ITCH. 
Balt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  ) Balt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48 hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  wiU  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

.And  ethers  should  send  to  all  Darts,  of  the  United 
State*  by  HARNDjiN’S  EXPRESS, 


Gents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


Cents.  English  Paper 
Cuffs. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUi'Fl.E.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE.  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 


Ladies*  Collars  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  ISO. 

Gentlemen's  Collars  from  $2  59  to  $4  per  100. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  — These  are  the  only  pa- 
per collars  and  cuffs  that  are  made  from  pure  linen  stock. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.  — Wholesale  Price  • List 
itat  by  mail.  .......... 
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THE  SITUATION. 

DURING  the  great  debate  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  engaged  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  temperance  of  tone  and  a careful  regard 
for  truth  are  always  powerful  allies.  We  have 
lately  had  signal  illustrations  of  the  folly  of  ex- 
travagant statements  and  personal  aspersions ; 
and  there  can  be  no  more  palpable  absurdity 
than  that  those  who  stood  steadily  together 
against  rebellion  when  rebellion  was  formida- 
ble are  now  anxious  and' plotting  to  surrender 
the  Government  to  rebels  defeated  and  dis- 
graced. Yet  these  are  charges  gravely  made 
against  such  men  as  Charles  Sumner  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  other. 
Now  either  or  both  of  these  gentlemen  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  policy  of  reorganization  which 
they  favor,  but  there  is  surely  no  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  they  are  hostile  to 
the  Union  or  Government.  Their  views  of  the 
true  course  to  pursue  may  hopelessly  differ,  but 
certainly  while  their  intentions  are  beyond  sus- 
picion the  difference  of  their  views  may  be 
discussed  without  acrimony.  The  situation  is 
entirely  without  precedent,  and  denunciation, 
insinuation,  and  fierce  partisanship  merely  con- 
found the  confusion  and  exasperate  honest  dif- 
ferences. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  assert  that  Congress  is  hos- 
tile to  the  loyal  men  at  the  South  as  it  is  to 
insist  that  the  President  is  anxious  to  have  dis- 
loyal men  sit  in  Congress.  It  is  as  inaccurate 
to  declare  that  Congress  means  to  sustain  a 
pauper  class  of  freedmen  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  as  to  argue  that  the  President 
intends  to  betray  the  freedmen  defenseless  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  hate  them.  It  is  as 
untrue  to  say  that  the  course  of  Congress  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  as  that  the  policy  of  the 
President  overthrows  it.  The  truth  lies  be- 
tween all  these  extremes,  as  may  be  seen*  by 
looking  at  the  last  point  we  have  mentioned. 
If,  for  instance,  it  be  alleged,  in  defense  of  what 
is  called  the  President’s  policy,  that  the  war  was 
to  prevent  secession ; that  it  was  successful ; 
that  secession  was  therefore  prevented;  that 
the  States  are  now,  as  before,  in  the  Union; 
and  that,  consequently,  Congress  has  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  prohibit  their  representa- 
tion— it  is  no  less  true  that  if  those  States  are 
in  the  Union  they  were  equally  so  in  May  last, 
and  that  the  President  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  appoint  a Provisional  Governor  of  a 
State  in  the  Union.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
President  acted  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
and  that  must  be  the  principle  of  action  until 
reorganization  is  complete.  Then,  and  not 
before,  the  authority  .which  is  called  the  war- 
power  ceases,  and  the  normal  habit  of  the 
Union  is  resumed.  The  argument  is  by  no 
means  ended,  as  Senators  Doolittle  and 
Johnson  seem  to  suppose,  when  it  is  proved 
that  the  late  rebel  States  are  not  out  of  the 
Union.  They  were  not  out  of  the  Union  a 
year  ago.  Was  any  representative  which  South 
Carolina  might  have  chosen  to  send  to  Con- 
gress at  that  time  to  be  therefore  admitted 
without  question  ? No  sensible  man  will  affirm 
such  an  absurdity. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Congress  hold 
that  the  mere  fact  of  laying  down  arms  raised' 
against  the  Government  proves  either  the  loy- 
. altv  of  those  who  surrender  or  tlie  propriety 
of  admitting  without  question  the  Representa- 
tives whom  they  send.  Senator  Reverdy 
Johnson  himself  concurred  in  the  report  made 
to  the  Senate  in  February  of  last  year  that  it 
was  “improper  for  this  body  to  admit  to  seats 
Senators  from  Louisiana  till,  by  some  joint  ac- 
tion of  both  Homes,  there  shall  be  some  recogni- 
tion of  an  existing  State  Government  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  recognizing  its  authority.”  All  that  Con- 
gress asks  is  that  the  subject  shall  be  investi- 
gated and  the  facts  ascertained,  and  for  that 
sole  purpose  was  the  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee appointed.  The  President  also  reaffirms 
the  same  principle  when  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  late  rebel  States:  “When  they  comply 
with  the  Constitution,  when  they  have  given 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  that  they 
can  be  trusted,  when  they  yield  obedience  to 
the  law,  I say  extend  to  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship^  and  let  peace  and  union  be  re- 
stored.” So  says  the  President ; so  say  we  all. 
But  here  are  points  to  be  decided,  and  by 
whom  ? Is  it  not  evident  that  Congress  must 
decide  them  for  itself  before  it  can  admit  a 
single  member  ? The  President  may  for  him- 
self be  satisfied  upon  some  of  these  points,  and 
he  says  in  his  Veto  Message  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, “some”  of  the  late  rebel  States  may 
properly  be  admitted  to' representation.  But 
surely  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  ex- 
pect that  his  conviction  will  bind  Congress. 
There  was  never  a subject,  indeed,  which  re- 
quired more  deliberate  consideration.  The 
honor  of  the  country  pledged  to  the  freed- 
men ; the  securfTyj nnti<mul  debt;  the 
increased  representation  given  oy-'the  Emanci- 
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the  danger  of  any  risk  of  assumption  of  the  1 
rebel  debt  in  any  form — all  require  the  most 
thoughtful  care  in  legislation* 

But  the  most  truly  patriotic  men  may  hon- 
estly differ  about  methods,  and  if  upon  any 
point  Congress  and  the  President  disagree,  the 
Constitution  indicates  the  course  to  pursue. 
He  may  interpose  his  veto.  If  Congress  over- 
comes it  by  the  Constitutional  vote,  its  will  be- 
comes a law  of  the  United  States  which  the 
President  is  sworn  to  execute.  If  his  veto 
prevails,  the  will  of  Congress  so  far  fails  to  be- 
come a law.  But  the  President,  jf  he  have  any 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  office  or  for  the 
just  distribution  of  powers  in  this  government, 
will  be  very  wary  of  declaring  that  his  view  of 
the  case  shall  prevail  against  that  of  Congress. 
The  President  is  but  a co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government.  He  is  not  the  superior  of 
Congress  nor  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  laws.  Meanwhile 
his  veto  of  any  measure  is  a deliberate  appeal 
to  the  country  upon  the  point  of  difference,  and 
the  country  will  decide  the  question  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. 

But  we  confidently  trust  that  no  such  appeal 
will  be  necessary.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress have  the  same  end  in  view.  They  both 
desire  the  resumption  by  every  State  of  its  re- 
lations in  the  Union  at  the  earliest  moment  con- 
sistent with  the  general  peace  and  security ; 
and  if  Congress,  accepting  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, trusts  something  to  time,  something  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Government,  something  to  the 
sure  laws  which,  despite  passion  and  prejudice, 
still  control  human  affairs ; and  if  the  Presi- 
dent, mindful  of  the  equal  dignity  and  respons- 
ibility of  Congress,  remembers  that  firmness  is 
not  inconsistent  with  forbearance,  nor  convic- 
tion with  conciliation ; and  if  orators  and  jour- 
nals reflect  that  rhetorical  fury  is  always  feeble 
and  futile,  the  great  party  of  loyal  men  who 
saved  the  Union  will  secure  its  peaceful  per- 
petuity by  mutual  moderation  and  wise  conces- 


ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

The  “loud  and  general  cheers”  that  greet- 
ed Sir  George  Grey  when  he  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary that  he  should  bring  in  a bill  Yiext  day  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  Ireland ; 
the  remark  of  Earl  Derby,  the  Tory  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  not  inter- 
pose a moment’s  delay ; the  special  session  of 
Parliament  on  the  17th,  when  the  suspension 
bill  was  brought  in ; the  assent  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Opposition  leader;  Mr.  Bright’s  protest 
without  intention  of  opposition ; and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  a vote  of  364  to  6,  and  the 
Queen’s  approval  on  the  same  night,  show  that 
the  British  Government  is  seriously  alarmed  by 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  means,  if 
possible,  to  prevent,  not  to  subdue,  an  insur- 
rection. 

The  suspension  of  the  great  writ  is  a favor- 
ite method  of  prevention  with  that  Government, 
and  especially  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  seventh 
time  it  has  been  suspended  during  this  century 
in  that  country.  An  act  to  that  effect  was  in 
operation  in  1800,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Un- 
ion; from  1802  to  1805;  from  1807  to  1810; 
in  1814  ; from  1822  to  1824;  and  last  in  1848, 
when  the  Irish  people  were  arming  and  organ- 
izing and  threatening,  and  were  incited  to  mas- 
sacre and  plunder.  In  England  also  the  sus- 
pension has  been  frequent.  In  1745  the  Solic- 
itor-General stated  that  the  act  had  been  sus- 
pended nine  times  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 
From  1745  until  1794  the  law  was  inviolate ; 
but  in  that  year,  amidst  the  wild  turmoil  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  terror  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  its  suspen- 
sion. Fox,  Grey,  and  Sheridan  eloquently 
resisted.  In  one  of  his  speeches  Fox  said  that 
forcible  opposition  was  merely  a question  of 
prudence.  He  declared  that  the  suspension 
made  the  will  of  Ministers  the  real  Govern- 
ment of  England,  and  that  it  was  Magna  Charta 
itself  which  was  to  be  suspended.  Yet  thir- 
ty-nine members  only  supported  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  writ  remained  continuously  sus- 
pended for  eight  years.  In  1817  it  was  again 
suspended;  but  for  the  fifty  years  since,  as  the 
Constitutional  historian  of  England  says,  “Min- 
isters, animated  by  a higher  spirit  of  statesman- 
ship, have  known  how  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  in  England  without  the  aid  of  ab- 
normal powers.” 

But  Ireland  is  always  an  exception  to  all 
English  rules.  The  tone  of  English  feeling 
toward  the  unhappy  country  is  generally,  not 
always,  harsh  and  hostile.  The  popular  En- 
glish conception  of  the  island  is  that  of  a wretch- 
ed people  in  a chronic  state  of  suppressed  or 
latent  rebellion.  The  traditions  of  wrong  and 
suffering,  which  would  gradually  perish  in  a 
thriving  and  intelligent  community,  are  kept 
forever  fresh  in  one  which  is  ignorant  and 
wretched,  whether  the  wretchedness  be  the  re- 
sult of  local  causes  or  of  unequal  legislation. 
The  problem  of  Ireland  has  never  been  solved ; 
and  Carlyle  expressed  doubtless  a vague  En- 
glish feeling  of  despair  when  he  suggested  that 
the  only  solution  was  the  submersion  of  the  isl- 
and in  the  sea  for  twenty-four  hours. 

■ I'-.jNow  if  the  true  view  of  international  rela- 


tions upon  the  globe  were  simply  the-devil- 
take  - the  - hindmost,  we  might  complacently 
“chaff”  England  upon  her  late  conduct  toward 
us,  and  “thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching”  us  the 
word  Neutrality.  But  acutely  suffering  as  we 
arc’  from  tho  sorrows  of  civil  war,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  sympathize  with  a kindred  nation 
which  is  menaced  by  it ; and  while  the  British 
policy  in  Ireland  can  not  be  approved  by  those 
who  believe  that  justice  is  essential  to  peace, 
yet  if  the  Fenians  or  Irish  revolutionists  pro- 
pose to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  the  world  in  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  world  must  distinctly  know 
their  grievances.  A general  plea  for  independ- 
ence, a general  protest  against  unjust  laws,  are 
not  sufficient.  Discontent  with  the  church 
establishment  and  the  land-tenure  in  Ireland 
are  not  enough  to  justify  bloodshed,  unless  it  is 
plain  that  legal  redress  has  been  sought  and 
refused.  All  the  Fenian  fury  of  invective  is 
impotent  compared  with  one  plain  statement 
of  the  leading  wrongs  which  the  Government 
refuses  to  remedy. 

It  is  true  that  England  did  not  wait  for  such 
a statement  from  our  late  rebels  before  Earl 
Russell  declared  that  we  were  fighting  for 
dominion.  But  if  we  can  find  no  better  ex- 
ample for  our  conduct  than  Earl  Russell  and 
British  neutrality  during  our  war,  we  shall  de- 
serve the  scorn  which  we  lavished  upon  him. 
Sir  George  Grey,  in  moving  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  said  that  the  Fenian 
movement  was  wholly  discountenanced  by  the 
American  Government ; and  Mr.  Labouchere 
called  attention  to  “ the  inadequacy  of  the  laws 
to  enable  England  to  fulfill  her  international 
obligations  toward  foreign  countries.”  There 
is  our  revenge,  and  it  is  a thousandfold  sweeter 
than  pettifogging  a Fenian  Alabama  out  of  New 
York  Bay. 

We  need  not  fear  to  trust  our  principles  or 
our  traditions.  The  hostility  with  which  so 
much  of  the  world  viewed  our  struggle  to  main- 
tain free  Government  will  change  to  admira- 
tion of  the  humane  and  honorable  conduct  of 
such  a Government  in  all  its  domestic  and  in- 
ternational relations.  If  England  falls  into 
trouble  our  duty  is  to  do  what  England  ought 
to  have  done  during"  our  troubles,  not  what  she 
did. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  CONTRAC- 
TION. 

While  Congress  is  disputing  about  the 
proper  method  of  inaugurating  a policy  $f  con- 
traction, this  member  declaring  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  ruined  unless  his  scheme  be  adopted, 
and  that  member  announcing  that  no  other 
plan  than  his  can  save  the  nation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  the  absence  of  appro- 
priate legislation,  is  quietly  in  his  own  way 
curtailing  the  currency.  On  ist  November,  a 
little  over  four  months  ago,  the  aggregate  legal- 
tender  currency  was  $633,709,611.  On  ist 
March  the  aggregate  legal -tender  currency 
was  only  $6o5, 984,414 ; a reduction,  in  four 
months,  of  $27,725,197.  It  is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  volume  of  national 
currency  was  increased  more  than  $3o,ooo,ooo. 
But  over  these  issues  the  Secretary  had  no  con- 
trol ; and  as  the  national  banks  are  compelled 
to  hold  in  their  vaults  legal  tenders  to  redeem 
their  notes  on  presentation,  any  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  former  will  quickly  compel  a 
recall  of  the  latter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  reduction  of 
$27,725,197  in  the  legal-tender  currency  in 
the  course  of  120  days  was  effected  without 
any  “ funding  loans.  ” By  offering  $5o,ooo,ooo 
of  F^e-  Twenty  bonds  in  exchange  for  com- 
pound legal  tenders,  in  January  or  February 
last,  the  curtailment  might  easily  have  been 
raised  to  $77,000,000  instead  of  $27,000,000 
without  disturbing  trade  or  industry. 

“Not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,”  the 
Secretary  has  ample  power  under  existing  stat- 
utes to  curtail  the  currency — even  though  Con- 
gress should  deny  him  the  additional  authority 
he  has  sought.  He  can  go  on  quietly  exchang- 
ing compound  legal  tenders,  Seven-Thirty  notes, 
and  other  short  date  obligations  for  lonjj  bonds, 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  $1 5, 000, 000  a month 
throughout  this  year,  without  creating  any  very 
serious  disturbance  in  the  money  market,  and 
he  can  employ  his  surplus  revenue  in  paying 
off  debt  certificates  and  call  loans.  In  this  way 
he  can  curtail  the  currency  perhaps  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  safe  to  curtail  it,  and  he  can  .do  it 
in  a way  which  will  not  involve  periodical  spasms 
in  the  money  market. 

The  two  weak  points  in  his  position  are  the 
deposits  on  call  and  the  debt  certificates.  Talk 
to  a Bull  in  gold  about  contraction,  and  he  re- 
sponds triumphantly : 

“Contraction,  Sir!  Impossible!  Ridicu- 
lous ! How  can  the  Secretary  contract  when 
he  owes  $118,000,000  on  call  after  ten  days, 
and  $62,000,000  more  on  debt  certificates, 
maturing  on  the  average  within  eight  months  ?” 

It  can  not  be  denied  but  there  is  a great  deal 
in  this  reasoning.  So  long  ns  Government  may 
be  called  upon  for  $118,000,000,  on  ten  days’ 
notice,  the  Secretary  dare  not  create  a tight 
money  market.  Such  a money  market  as  they 
have  had  in  London  for  six  weeks  would — if  es- 
tablished here — have  brought  the  United  States 


dollar  of  the  tempi  rary  deposits  would  have 
been  called,  and  it  w mid  have  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  to  the  utmost  to 
have  responded.  Surely  this  is  clear  enough 
to  dictate  the  necessity  of  at  once  abandoning 
the  seductive  but  fatal  expedient  of  receiving 
money  on  temporary  deposit.  We  have  drawn 
attention  more  than  once  of  late  to  the  bad 
policy,  in  a mere  business  point  of  view,  of 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 and  6 per  cent, 
per  annum  on  money  which  lay  idle  in  the 
Treasury,  and  was  not  required  by  tilt  necessi- 
ties of  Government.  But  if  contraction  be 
fairiy  adopted  as  the  policy  of  Government, 
these  temporary  deposits  will  become  an  ele- 
ment df  danger  as  well  as  expense.  They 
constitute  an  impregnable  bulwark  behind 
which  the  banks  can  defy  the  Government. 
So  long  as  they  exist  Government  can  no  more 
afford  to  distress  the  banks  by  curtailing  the 
currency  than  a debtor  can  distress  his  creditor 
by  purchasing  the  latter’s  paper. 

In  war  time,  when  the  great  object  of  Gov- 
ernment was  to  get  money  at  once  in  any  way, 
and  to  postpone  the  day  of  payment,  deb't  cer- 
tificates and  temporary  deposits  were  a fair  ex- 
pedient. They  answered  very  well,  and  more 
than  once  helped  the  Secretary  out  of  grave 
embarrassments.  But  now  the  Government 
ought  not  to  need  to  resort  to  such  methods 
of  finance.  The  revenue  is  in  excess  of  the 
expenditure,  and  Government  ought  to  occupy 
a position  above  and  beyond  the  control  of  lo- 
cal banks  or  bankers.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  to  pay  off  the  bulk  of  the  tem- 
porary deposits,  and  to  reduce  the  debt  certifi- 
cates to  a small  figure.  Until  he  does  so  all 
the  legislation  in  the  world  will  not  enable  him 
to  curtail  the  currency,  because  the  parties  to 
be  injured  by  such  curtailment  will  till  then  hold 
a call  on  him  for  currency  to  which  he  can  not 
respond.  After  he  has  done  so  he  will  be  in  a 
position,  without  further  legislation,  to  curtail 
the  currency  about  as  fast  as  it  ought  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

REMEDIES  AGAINST  FIRE. 

The  complete  destruction  by  fire  in  the  day- 
time of  Dr.  Tyng’s  Church  and  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  Broadway,  notwithstanding  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  without  any 
want  of  water,  lead  us  to  consider  what  it  is  in 
the  construction  of  our  buildings  which  exposes 
them  to  such  certain  destruction.  The  ques- 
tion involves  not  only  the  interests  of  owners 
and  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  but  the  safety 
of  occupants  and  the  contribution  which  the 
generation  on  the  stage  makes  to  the  one  that 
is  to  succeed  in  the  shape  of  permanent  im- 
provements. 

Buildings  in  the  Old  World  are  made  to  stand 
for  ages.  Their  destruction  by  fire  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  to  save  houses  from  being  thus 
destroyed*  which  are  built  on  the  American 
plan.  A traveler  walking  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence and  Rome  is  not  a little  astonished  at  the 
preservation  of  the  palace  built  by  the  Medici 
family  about  the  year  1300,  and  of  the  Pantheon 
built  for  Pagan  worship  or  some  other  purpose 
before  the  Christian  era.  St.- Peter’s,  which 
has  stood  about  three  hundred  years,  is  safe 
from  destruction  by  fire,  or  indeed  by  any  means 
short  of  an  earthquake. 

Although  these  specimens  of  architecture 
have  been  so  long  the  subject  of  examination, 
and  although  the  fire  of  1885  swept  over  above 
sixty  acres  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  New 
York,  we  still  build  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Tyng’s 
Church  and  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  which  in 
a few  hours  became  a mass  of  ruins.  The 
feature  about  our  houses  which  most  exposes 
them  to  rapid  and  certain  destruction  by  fire  is 
the  presence  of  lath  and  plaster  throughout 
their  interior,  constituting  with  the  joists  on 
which  lath  are  nailed  a complete  wooden  struc- 
ture incased  in  walls  of  masonry.  The  succes- 
sion of  wooden  chimneys  leading  from  cellar  to 
roof  thus  formed,  and  of  well-devised  drafts  or 
passages  leading  to  them  between  the  beams 
on  each  floor,  constitute  a perfect  contrivance 
for  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  of  fire,  secure 
from  streams  of  water  aimed  from  without. 
Architects  must  know  this  difficulty  full  well, 
but  yet  either  from  the  eagerness  of  owners  to 
have  cheap  structures  and  large  rents,  or  from 
the  wish  of  architects  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  rebuilding,  no  proper  remedies 
are  provided,  and  reliance  must  probably  be 
placed  on  Legislative  means  to  correct  the  fatal 
effects  of  their  joint  cupidity. 

If  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
insurance  were  equal  to  the  necessities  of  their 
vocation,  the  great  fire  of  1835  would  not  have 
been  without  some  value  as  a warning  against 
a pernicious  mode  of  building.  A few  build- 
ings, it  is  true,  have  since  been  constructed 
which  are  proof  against  fire.  Among  these  are 
the  Merchants’  Exchange,  the  offices  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  Street, 
the  structure  for  brokers  in  Broad  Street,  and 
more  recently  the  elegant  house  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  But  take  the  mass 
of  houses  and  churches  built  since  1835,  and 
they  all  possess  the  same  vice  which  exposed 
tj^eoity-  to  n firp  extending  over  sixty  acres  of 
Vullilky  prep Jrty:  ” The  loss  on  that  occasion 
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but  it  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  extreme  ' 
cold  and  a high  wind,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  subdue  with  water  a fire  which  suddenly  be- 
came extensive  among  houses  favorably  con- 
structed for  its  ravages. 

Take  any  ordinary  corner  house  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  peculiarity  of  structure.  The 
walls — front,  rear,  and  sides — are  of  brick,  the 
front  faced  with  stone.  This  is  well  enough. 
Behind  the  front  and  rear  walls  a series  of  joists 
about  a foot  back  extend  from  cellar  to  garret. 
On  these  are  nailed  laths,  and  all  the  wood- 
work of  inside  shutters  and  a deep  base.  The 
open  space,  about  a foot  deep,  forms  a perfect 
draft  or  chimney  of  wood  completely  dried. 
The  exterior  side  on  the  street  is  similarly  con- 
structed, except  that  the  strips  to  which  lath 
are  nailed  are  inferior  in  depth  to  the  ordinary 
joist,  but  there  is  nevertheless  an  open  space 
extending  also  from  cellar  to  garret  between 
the  plaster  and  the  external  side  wall  into  which 
the  openings  between  the  beams  are  conducted, 
thus  extending  the  draft  or  chimney  under  ev- 
ery portion  of  the  floor.  In  addition  to  all 
this  staircases  are  universally  built  of  wood, 
with  the  disadvantage,  in  case  of  fire,  of  a well 
protected  open  space  between  the  treads  and 
risers  and  the  lath  and  plaster,  which  latter 
constitutes  the  finish  at  the  hack  of  the  stair- 
way. Although  many  houses  have  an  inside 
wall  along  the  main  hall,  yet  more  generally 
this  and  all  other  or  most  other  partitions  are 
made  of  joists  resting  on  beams  or  on  each  oth- 
er, covered  on  each  side  with  lath  and  plaster, 
and  constituting  a further  means  of  conducting 
the  fire  rapidly  to  each  floor  and  to  the  roof 
of  the  building.  The  wonder  is  not  so  much 
that  such  structures  are  completely  gutted — 
such  is  the  well  known  phrase — but  that  they 
are  ever  saved  from  this  result  if  fire  ensue. 

The  interior  ornamentation  of  Dr.  Tyng’s 
elegant  church  consisted  mainly  of  lath  and 
plaster  from  floor  to  roof,  constructed  on  an 
infinity  of  wood  formed  to  represent  solid 
work,  but  as  ready  for  the  flames  as  any  thing 
which  ingenuity  could  devise.  This  building 
and  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in  open  day,  defied 
the  skill  and  unremitted  exertions  of  firemen. 
We  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  care  and  ex- 
pense devoted  by  pagans  to  the  Pantheon  for 
the  safety  of  their  house  of  worship,  or  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  construction  of  St.  Peter’s,  will  be  display- 
ed in  our  structures,  but  we  can  easily  show 
that  a very  slight  attention  to  details  in  build- 
ing will  prevent  such  complete  destruction,  and 
that  without  much  expense  beyond  what  is  usu- 
ally borne. 

In  lieu  of  the  system  of  joists  and  lath  and 
plaster  in  the  front  and  rear  of  ordinary  houses 
it  would  cost  but  little  more  to  construct  a brick 
wall  separated  a few  inches  from  the  front  and 
rear  wall,  to  receive  the  plaster,  and  to  have 
nailed  to  it  the  wood-work  of  inside  shutters. 
The  plaster  would  of  course  be  perfectly  dry. 
Houses  in  the  interior  of  blocks  would  by  this 
simple  precaution  be  much  more  safe,  solid, 
warm,  and  durable  than  are  the  usual  struc- 
tures, and  there  would  be  no  loss  of  room.  The 
outside  and  inside  wall  would  not  need  to  be 
tied  to  each  other,  but  an  occasional  tie  of  iron 
or  copper  sloping  downward  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  wall  would  convey  any  drip 
from  the  latter  away  from  the  interior,  if  a tie 
were  supposed  necessary,  which  we  are  sure  it 
is  not.  We  have  closed  the  open  space  be- 
tween these  walls  at  the  place  where  the  work 
for  shutters  is  affixed  by  a strip  of  tin,  to  ex- 
clude vermin  from  this  retreat,  which,  when 
joists  are  used,  constitutes  the  place  in  which 
they  are  secure  from  attack,  and  where  they 
safely  breed — rats,  mice,  and  cockroaches.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  interior  walls  were  of 
brick  and  the  main  hall  were  of  solid  material, 
with  a metal  or  stone  stair-case  rising  to  the 
second  floor,  such  houses  could  be  inhabited 
with  safety  from  fire,  and  with  the  certainty,  at 
all  events,  that  no  extraordinary  efforts  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  but  a partial  de- 
struction of  the  building.  A cheap  class  of 
tenement  houses  with  narrow  halls  might  have 
flagging  in  the  halls  from  the  partition  wall  to 
the  external  wall  on  every  floor,  and  an  iron 
staircase  to  give  certain  means  of  exit  in  case 
of  fire.  Such  an  assurance  of  safety  would  en- 
able occupants  to  take  means  themselves  to  put 
out  a fire  which  could  generally  be  done  with 
ease. 

The  interior  of  churches  must  be  constructed 
on  a plan  wholly  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vails, or  their  pastors  must  share  in  the  anguish 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Tyng,  who,  at  a period  of 
his  life  when  he  most  required  a secure  roof  for 
the  worship  in  which  he  delights  to  engage,  finds 
that  his  efforts  to  this  end  have  been  complete- 
ly frustrated  by  the  sacrifice  made  to  appear- 
ances in  the  church  which  his  congregation 
erected.  Grand  arches  made  of  the  flimsy  ma- 
terial generally  used  must  be  dispensed  with  if 
we  wish  to  make  certain  provision  against  the 
carelessness  of  a workman  handling  fire.  Caen 
stone,  such  as  we  import  from  France,  makes 
an  elegant  finish  for  the  interior  of  churches.; 
but  an  interior  wall  of  brick,  constituting  with 
the  exterior  a double  wall,  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive, the  interior rwfUljWie  plaptcred  and 
painted.  "Where  commas  aife' necessary,  iron 
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1 also,  in  important  structures,  to  have  iron  raft- 
, ers  and  iron  lath,  but  perforated  tin  or  galvan- 
ized  iron  may  be  used  instead  of  wooden  lath. 
In  forming  the  interior  arches  galvanized  iron 
may  be  used  with  benefit  and  pressed  into  what- 
ever shape  may  be  required. 

So  far  as  concerns  houses  built  for  occupa- 
tion, the  legislation  of  the  State  is  defective  in 
omitting  proper  provision  ribr  security  against 
fire ; and  we  hope  to  see  such  laws  passed  as 
may  enable  the  present  generation  to  transmit 
its  industry  in  the  shape  of  houses  to  its  suc- 
cessors, as  a subsftntial  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  A Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  to  examine  experts 
would  afford  the  means  for  accurate  and  effi- 
cient legislation  at  the  next  session. 


FOREIGN  PROSPECTS. 

The  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  still 
remains  in  Mexico  in  his  capacity  of  titular 
Emperor  of  that  country,  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  not  yet  begun  to  embark  his  troops 
for  France.  Marshal  Forey  declares  in  the 
French  Chambers  that  “the  great  idea”  of  the 
Mexican  expedition  can  not  be  fulfilled  with- 
out more  French  soldiers,  and  a minister  of 
Napoleon’s  rises  hastily  and  says  that  the 
Marshal  speaks  for  himself  as  the  Emperor  has 
already  spoken  for  himself.  Meanwhile  the 
Jnarez  Government  of  Mexico  is  both  nomadic 
and  shadowy,  and — to  use  a droll  expression 
of  the  prize-ring  or  the  bar,  we  forget  which — 
seldom  puts  in  an  appearance.  This  country 
continues  placid,  and  satisfies  itself  with  keep- 
ing an  eye  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  and  smiling 
at  the  Captain  Bobodil  statesmanship  that  would 
peremptorily  order  France  out  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Conway,  a trenchant  American  writer,  now  liv- 
ing in  London,  excites  John  Bull  by  arguing 
that,  if  we  go  to  war  by  way  of  healing  our  do- 
mestic alienations,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a war 
to  settle  the  Alabama  claims,  et  cetera;  while 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  an  accomplished  and 
brilliant  Englishman,  does  not  reassure  *his 
countrymen  by  declaring  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston leaves  Great  Britain  behind  France  and 
the  United  States  in  the  estimation  of  the 
.world. 

It  is  very  clear  that  none  of  the  Great  Powers 
wish  to  go  to  war.  If  France  would  fight  for 
Mexico,  she  sees  the  United  States,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
and  a native  population,  all  sitting  like  lions  in 
the  path.  If  England  would  haughtily  decline 
to  look  at  the  little  Yankee  bill  for  the  Alabama, 
she  secs  Ireland  seething  with  discontent,  and 
watchful  France  ready  to  turn  all  chances  to  ac- 
count. If  the  United  States  would  insist  upon 
an  Alabama  settlement  or  a departure  from 
Mexico,  she'  sees  her  own  military  hand  still 
stretched  over  a large  part  of  her  own  domain, 
and  a debt  which  she  can  not  wisely  increase. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  these  questions 
will  be  peaceably  adjusted;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  they  would  be  adjusted  much  more  rapid- 
ly were  our  own  position  a little  more  harmoni- 
ous. England  will  disregard  the  little  bill, 
France  will  be  more  reticent  than  ever,  wh#n 
they  hear  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  mutually  denouncing  and  defy- 
ing each  other. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  remarkable 
prestige  with  which  the  event  of  the  war  in- 
vested us  is  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  our  political  discords.  If  the  Union  party  had 
moved  steadily  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  full 
reorganization  of  the  Government  the  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  of  other  nations  would 
have  been  indescribable,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  American  system  would  have  been  com- 
plete. The  foreign  Thomas  always  shook  his 
head  dolefully  and  bade  us  beware  of  the  perils 
after  the  war.  But  they  were  not  unforeseen 
by  us,  and  our  doubting  critic  maybe  very  sure 
that  the  same  intelligent  persistence  which  fin- 
ished the  war  will  establish  peace.  He  may  re- 
member that  he  was  signally  wrong  in  his  cal- 
culations of  the  rebellion,  and  he  will  he  no  less 
so  in  his  theories  of  the  practicability  of  adjust- 
ment. The  force  of  our  system  is  shown  quite 
as  much  by  its  capacity  to  bear  undisturbed  the 
strain  of  extreme  opinions  and  hot  differences 
as  by  its  rapidity  of  adaptation  to  new  circum- 
stances. The  war  was  truly  effective  because 
it  did ‘not  end  at  Bull  Run.  The  peace  will  be 
permanent  and  secure  because  it  will  spring 
from  wise  deliberation. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  spring  is  here  and  the  cholera  is  in  the 
West  Indies.  Up-to  the  1st  of  January  there 
had  been  eleven  hundred  deaths  from  cholera 
in  Guadeloupe.  The  pestilence  had  decreased 
there,  but  had  appeared  at  Dominica ; nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  if  will  presently 
appeal-  among  us.  Meanwhile  an  efficient 
Board  of  Health  has  been  created,  and  is  now 
organized  and  at  work.  We  trust  that  that 
work  may  be  relentlessly  thorough  ; and  that 
the  owners  of  the  tenement  houses  which  are 
the  hot-beds  of  disease  and  vice  in  this  city 
may  be  rigidly  compelled,  as  the  law  allows,  to 
_CWI  these  disgraceful  dens.  , 


The  usual  method  of  arranging  a tenement 
house  in  New  York  is  as  follows : Upon  an 
ordinary  lot  of  25  by  100  feet,  a front  house  25 
by  50  is  built,  and  a rear  house  25  by  25. 
There  is  a court  between,  25  by  25  feet,  con- 
taining hydrant,  cess-pool,  and  privy.  The 
houses  are  generally  five  and  often  six  stories 
in  height  above  the  basement.  The  principal 
rooms,  four  upon  each  floor,  occupy  the  width 
of  the  building,  with  small  bedrooms  between, 
one  to  each  main  room.  Thus  in  a six-story 
building  there  are  usually  twenty-four  families ; 
each  averaging  five  members  and  often  more, 
as  there  are  generally  other  lodgers.  Each 
person  has  thus  a little  more  than  ten  square 
feet  of  ground  area,  and  480  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  in  the  whole  house.  In  the  main  rooms 
the  air  space  is  317  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  dor- 
mitories 89  feet  to  each  person.  This  is  stated 
by  the  careful  sanitary  report  of  the  Citizens’ 
Association  as  the  average,  but  often  the 
crowding  far  exceeds  this.  Light  and  air  are 
well  excluded.  Garbage  and  slops  of  every 
kind  are  thrown  into  the  street,  tainting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  region,  while  the 
privies  are  filthy  beyond  description.  The  con- 
dition of  the  wretched  people  who  inhabit  these 
places  is  unspeakable,  and  it  is  among  them 
that  cholera  runs  riot.  In  the  last  great  visit- 
ation of  1832  the  great  bulk  of  deaths  was  in 
quarters  like  those  now  filled  with  tenement 
houses.  But  the  pestilence  was  not  confined 
to  them.  Cholera  in  Greenwich  or  West 
streets  is  death  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  for  when 
once  it  has  taken  hold  of  a city  it  is  no  respect- 
er of  persons. 

The  work  before  the  new  Health  Board  is 
enormous,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  be  well  done.  Mr.  Schultz,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  a gentleman  noted  for  his  energy  and 
administrative  skill.  His  medical  associates 
are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  professional  dis- 
tinction and  personal  character ; and  the  Police 
Commission  can  at  once  bring  their  extensive 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  city  to  the  most 
efficient  use.  The  responsibility  of  the  new 
Board  is  very  great.  The  City  and  the  State 
will  require  rich  results  from  them ; but  what- 
ever a Health  Board  can  do  for  a city  like  New 
York  we  are  very  confident  this  Board  will  do. 


I road  Company’s  Sevens,  interest  guaranteed  by 
I the  State  of  California.  The  former  are  the 
! longest  Six  per  cent,  bond  yet  issued  by  the 
; General  Government ; and  if,  as  seems  proba- 
ble, the  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  be 
reduced  to  4 or  5 per  cent,  when  the  Five- 
Twenties  mature,  these  new  Sixes,  with  the 
Sixes  of  1881,  will  then  command  as  large  a 
premium  as  the  like  security  did  before  the 
war,  when  Government  bought  them  up  @ 1 1 6. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  event 
of  tile  continued  improvement  in  the  public 
debt,  Government  can  afford  to  issue  many 
more  such  bonds. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Sevens  are  an  equally 
eligible  investment.  From  the  last  estimates, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  bo  able  to  pay  the  coupons  without 
difficulty.  Should  its  traffic,  however,  fall  so 
far  below  present  calculations  as  to  leave  a de- 
ficit, the  State  of  California  is  bound  to  supply 
the  money  required  to  meet  the  interest  on 
these  bonds.  The  interest  on  them  is  payable 
semi-annually  in  gold ; so  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  gold,  they  are  almost  a ten  per  cent, 
bond,  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  most  solvent 
and  honorable  States  in  the  Union. 


A COPPERHEAD  HISS. 

The  Chicago  Times , one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous “Democratic”  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, suggests  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  command  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Sumner, 
Stevens,  and  Phillips  ; and  if  Congress  does 
not  immediately  obey  the  President,  it  is  also 
his  duty  to  turn  the  Senate  and  House  out  of 
the  capital  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

This  is  a plain  proposition  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  arrest,  during  a 
Congressional  discussion,  those  members  who 
do  not  agree  with  his  Views.  It  is  not  a new 
thing.  A little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  Charles  L,  King  of  England,  did  exactly 
what  the  Chicago  Times  urges  the  President  to 
do.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  five  members.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  violent  assault  upon  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  and  not  as  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  foolishly  said,  because  of 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  Charles 
lost  his  head. 

An  act  which  was  so  intolerable  in  the  En- 
glish monarchy  under  the  Stuart  kings  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  that  it  plunged  the 
kingdom  into  civil  war,  is  now  gravely  recom- 
mended to  an  American  President  by  a chief 
“Democratic”  newspaper.  Of  course  we  do 
not  assume  that  all  “Democrats”  are  responsi- 
ble for  such  folfy,  although  Garrett  Davis 
makes  a kindred  proposition  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  those  who  are  most  clamor- 
ous that  the  late  rebels  shall  be  at  once  restored 
and  without  conditions. 

The  Chicago  Times  was  a steadfast  and  un- 
scrupulous supporter  of  the  rebellion ; and  as 
Jefferson  Davis  failed  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  naturally  very  willing  to  see  any 
body  else  undertake  the  work.  The  rebel  shots 
upon  the  field  and  tl\e  tortures  inflicted  at  An 
dersonville  were  constitutional  resistance  to  co- 
ercion, thinks  tho  Chicago  Times ; but  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  loyal  men  should  ad- 
minister the  Government  it  holds  to  be  “North- 
ern rebellion.”  We  greatly  misunderstand  Pres* 
ident  Johnson  if  he  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  General  Grant’s  expressed  opinion,  that 
such  a paper  as  the  Chicago  Times  is  one  of 
the  chief  hindrances  of  peaceful  reorganization 
of  the  Union. 


GOOD  INVESTMENTS. 

At  a time  when  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
property  is  declining,  and  investors  are  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  two 
classes  of  bonds  offered  for  sale,  in  another  col- 
umn, by  the  bankers  Fisk  & Hatch.  These 
are,  first,  the  new  Thirty  Year  Six  per  cent 
bonds  of  the  United  States  Government,  issued 
to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad ; and,  second,  the  Central  Pa|ri^j?|4y 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  HEALTH. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  painstaking  on  the 
part  of  the  sick  to  recover  health,  but  a strange  in- 
difference in  those  who  are  well  to  tho  means  of  its 
preservation.  We  see  this  contrast  strongty  mark- 
ed in  relation  to  consumption,  a disease  which  occa- 
sions about  one-sixth  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  this  country.  In  restraining  its  rav- 
ages immeasurably  more  can  be  done  by  means  of 
prevention  than  by  those  of  cure.  And  yet,  notr 
merely  in  the  community  taken  as  a whole,  but 
among  the  intelligent  and  those  who  may  be  deem- 
ed decidedly  prudent  in  most  matters,  very  little 
heed  is  given  to  what  is  said  of  the  causes  of  this 
malady  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  them,  and  the 
public  attention  is  largely  occupied  with*  the  delu- 
sions of  consumption-curers.  The  same  contrast 
may  be  seen  in  regard  to  other  diseases,  though  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  so  palpable,  because  tho  action 
of  the  means  of  prevention  is  not  so  obvious. 

Now,  with  all  the  manifest  liability  to  loss  of 
health  from  the  endlessly  varied  causes  of  disease, 
the  expectation  would  seem  a rational  one  that  there 
would  be,  at  least  with  all  sober  and  thinking  men, 
earnest  and  constant  inquiry  as  to  the  safeguards 
against  this  liability.  Why  is  it  not  so  ? The  chief 
reason  probably  is,  that  with  the  consciousness  of 
vigor  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  attend  health 
there  is  engendered  a feeling  of  individual  security. 
With  this  comes  in  the  pressure  of  present  business 
or  gratification.  Men  are  too  busy  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  objects  before  them  to  pause  at  all  for  the 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  health.  They  press  on, 
transgressing  these  laws  more  or  less,  till  sickness 
arrests  them,  and  with  its  present  necessities  com- 
pels them  reluctantly  to  attend  to  the  cure  of  what 
might  have  been  prevented  by  seasonable  care. 
There  is  still  another  reason.  It  is  the  influence 
of  the  fact,  so  commonly  observed,  that  those  who 
write  and  talk  about  hygiene  are  apt  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ultraists,  and  their  disciples  are  therefore 
mostly  those  who  are  weak-minded,  or  are  prone  to 
catch  up  notions  and  theories,  in  place  of  seeking 
for  well-established  facts.  Such  painstaking  as  is 
enjoined  by  some  writers  and  lecturers  on  health  is 
really  so  irrational  as  to  degrade  the  subject,  and 
therefore  it  is  apt  to  be  dismissed  from  the  mind. 
The  true  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  not 
only  commend  themselves  to  reason  and  common 
sense,  but  do  not  call  for  such  a busy  round  of  ap- 
pliances as  these  ultraists  recommend,  for  the  hu- 
man system  decidedly  resists  all  provocatives  to 
aberration,  and  will  ordinarily  keep  itself  right  if  it 
can  have  fair  play.  Hygiene  is  not  the  cumber- 
some and  repulsive  thing  that  it  is  so  commonly 
made  to  be. 

It  is  not  merely  those  who  live  for  the  present 
alone,  and  are  governed  by  worldly  and  selfish  mo- 
tives, that  are  guilty  of  sacrificing  h<  ahh  by  daily 
inattention  to  its  obvious  rules,  but  very  generally 
those  also  w'ho  live  for  the  good  of  others  and  for 
the  eternal  future.  They  are  culpably  careless  in 
overtaxing  their  powers,  and  either  end  very  pre- 
maturely a career  of  usefulness  or  mar  it  with  un- 
necessary physical  burdens  and  disquiet  udes.  H ugh 
Miller  is  a signal  instance.  He  destroyed  his  life 
simply  by  transgressing  the  plain  hygienic  princi- 
ples which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  If  he  had  been  content  to  perform 
less  mental  labor,  with  his  sturdy  frame  what  a long 
life  of  service  he  might  have  rendered  to  liis  fellow- 
men  ! Many  a conscientious  man  fails  in  a similar 
way  to  do  his  duty — for  it  is  in  the  light  of  duty 
that  we  would  put  it.  There  is  a real  transgression 
in  this  neglect  to  husband  properly  the  linked  men- 
tal and  physical  powers  that  God  has  given  us. 
These  are  talents  which  we  are  bound  to  use  in  the 
best  manner  possible ; and  if  we,  by  imprudent  ex- 
ercise, wear  them  out  faster  than  w~  ought  we  are 
accountable  for  the  loss.  We  do  wrong  if  we  tax 
them  to  the  utmost  to-day  without  regard  to  their 
capability  of  doing  the  duties  of  to-morrow.  We 
ought  to  have  an  intelligent  plan  of  action  which 
shall  take  time  into  the  account;  and  to  do  other- 
wise— to  use  our  powc:  s without  due  regard  to  their 
preservation— is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  for  a 
mechanic  to  put  a machine  to  such  rapidity  of  move- 
ment as  would  toon  derange  it,  or  even  break  it 
down.  “ It  is  better  to  we  t cut  than  rust  out”  is 
the  common  proverb  use<J  in  justification  of  the  er- 
ror that  we  have  indicated.  But  surely  in  escap- 
ing c.i  extreme  it  is  not  wise  to  run  iuto  the  oppo- 
site one.  The  intellectual  man  has  So  more  right 
to  overtax  the  brain  than  the  glutton  has  to  over- 

| from  , t „ _ 

This  subject  is  most  important,  and  we  shall  oner 
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MR.  NEELY. 


jCH AFTER  X. 

It  is  late  one  afternoon,  a few  weeks  after 
this,  that  Edward  Arthur,  seated  in  his  little 
room  there  in  Mrs.  Bowles’s  front  yard,  hears 
the  front  gate  open  and  shat,  and  sees  through 
his  window  Mr.  Neely  walking  toward  the  house. 
In  that  <fhe  glance  he  sees  that  Mr.  Neely-is 
carefully  dressed  in  his  very  best;  sees  all  that 
Mr.  Neely  has  come  for;  knows  almost  every 
Syllable  of  all  that  Mr.  Neely  is  going  to  say; 
sees  and  knows  all  this  with  a sudden  glow  which 
tingles  him  from  head  to  heel — a glow  followed 
by  as  sudden  a chill.  We  must  endeavor  to  ex- 
cuse the  "young  minister,  the  fact  being  that  hd  . 
lias  lain  wide  awake  all  the  previous  night  on 
account  of  the  bells. 

On  account  of  the  bells ! At  nine  o’clock  ex- 
actly the  night  before,  Bill  Fcrkins,  the  stage- 
d river,  had  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
Long  before  he  could  rein  in  his  horses  a dozen 
voices  from  the  crowd,  which  now  awaits  his  ev- 
ery arrival  in  the  ample  porch  of  the  hotel,  hails 
him — “ Any  news,  Bill  ? What’s  the  news?” 

Bill  Perkins  is  aware  of  his  importance,  and 
is  silent  and  even  dignified  accordingly.  No 
man  there  so  calm  ns  he,  though  his  team  is 
all  in  a foam,  and  lie  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  news  which  burns  in  his  bo- 
som. Their  classic  reading  being  extremely  lim- 
ited, the  series  of  stage-drivers  of  which  Biil  Per- 
kins is  one  arc  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
Btrongly  resemble  the  runners  in  that  one  of  the 
old  Olympic  Games  in  which  each  one  bears  at 
full  speed,  and  transmits  in  full  blaze  to  the 
one  next  beyond  him,  a lighted  torch.  During 
the  last  hundred  hours  or  so,  each  driver  on  the 
line,  catching  the  news,  with  the  reins  and  whip, 
from  the  one  before,  lias  borne  it  bn  like  a torch 
indeed,  setting  aflame  with  the  great  and  glori- 
ous tidings  all  the  country  as  he  drives  along. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  its  being  transmitted 
so  far,  and  from  hand  to  hand  so  often,  that  the 
torch  blazes  larger  and  brighter  for  every  mile  it 
is  borne  over,  as  with  the  very  rapidity  of  its 
transmission. 

“The  news!  What  is  the  news?”  says  Bill 
Perkins,  at  last,  very  slowly,  and  with  consid- 
erable irritation  in  his  manner.  “Ask  me  if 
there’s  any  news ! I guess  there  is  news  ! ” And 
Bill  Perkins  is  thereupon  silent,  enjoying  the  de- 
pendence of  the  assembled  crowd,  and  all  Som- 
erville behind  it,  upon  his  single  tongue.  Here 
is  the  possession  of  power,  and,  like  all  of  us,  lie 
greatly  enjoys  it.  The  moment  his  news  is  spoken 
lie  vanishes  from  public  attention,  and  he  knows 
it. 

“ I tell  yon  what  it  is,  you  Jake,”  he  says  to 
the  negro  hostler,  amidst  the  breathless  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd,  “you’d  better  have  them 
horses  a little  cleaner  when  I come  to  leave  to- 
morrow than  they  were  last  time ; better  had, 
or  I’ll  Jake  you  till  your  very  wool  ’ll  come  out 
o’  curl ! No,  they  ain't  any  passengers.  What 
are  you  unbuckling  them  straps  for?  Think  I 
kerry  trunks  about  behind  jest  fur  the  fun  o’ 
the  thing?  Gentlemen,  do  sliet  up  till  I kiu — 
News?  I rather  guess  there  is  news!  Great 
battle  at  Corinth  ! Glorious  victory  ! Yankees 
whipped  all  to  smash  ! Beauregard’s  taken  pris- 
oners all  he  hasn’t  killed,  an’  that’s  fifty  thou- 
sand ! Battalions,  gun-boats,  brigades,  all  kep- 
tnred!  Sydney  Johnson  killed,  only  that’s  known 
to  bo  a lie.  But  get  out  o’  the  way,  gentlemen, 

I must  drive  to  the  Post-office.  Can’t  you  wait 
till  the  mail  is  open  and  get  your  papers?” 

And  having  keenly  enjoyed  his  momentary 
importance,  Bill  Perkins  subsides,  as  he  drives 
off,  into  private  life  till  the  next  time. 

But  the  news!  It  is. to  the. crowd  Like  fire  to 
powder.  Such  a brijUltlcm lig|  SoW^'such  a 


pie  hurry  off  to  their  homes  to  tell  it  to  their 
waiting  families.  Men  who  live  in  the  country 
can  not  wait  till  the  mail  is  opened,  but  mount 
their  horses,  tied  hard  by,  and  gallop  off  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks  through  the  darkness  to  tell 
the  news  at  home,  then  to  gallop  back  again  for 
their  papers.  Latnum  only  stops  to  say,  “The 
bells,  boys,  the  hells!  Every  bell  in  Somer- 
ville !”  and  is  in  the  Post-oflice  and  his  hand  in 
the  mail-bag  almost  before  the  Postmaster  can 
unlock  and  draw  out  the  chain  through  the  iron 
loops  thereof. 

It  is  a little  strange  about  Dr.  Peel.  Up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  stage  he  had  been  one  of  the 
foremost,  and  certainly  the  loudest,  of  the  crowd 
at  the  hotel  awaiting  the  stage.  No  man  so  con-, 
fident  as  he  that,  “Mark  my  word,  gentlemen, 
there’ll  be  great  news  to-night consigning  his 
soul  most  emphatically  to  perdition  it*  his  proph- 
ecy is  not  correct.  But  Dr.  Peel  has  made  many 
a similar  prophecy  similarly  emphasized  before  ; 
in  fact,  ho  never  ceases  from  prophecies  to  the 
same  effect  all  day  long  and  all  over  Somerville, 
so  that  people  have  come  to  attach  not  so  much 
meaning  to  his  words  as  they  used  to  do.  It  is 
strange,  then,  that  he  is  not  among  the  foremost 
in  pressing  around  Bill  Perkins  when  Bill  first 
drives  up.  Nobody  notices  him  when  Bill  has  first 
announced  the  great  nows.  They  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  singular  pallor  of  his  face 
as  he  stands  a little  back  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  large  lamp  hanging  in  front  of  the  hotel  from 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 

Nobody  notices  liim  in  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  hour;  but  he  is  silent,  has  ceased  even  from 
cursing,  is  suddenly  shrunken  from  his  burly 
prominence,  ague-struck,  dumb.  It  is  not  for 
long,  however.  Ten  ihinntes  later,  and  Dr. 
Peel’s  lumbering  form  and  heavy  black  brow 
and  exultant  profanity  is  foremost  ns  usual.  He 
can  hardly  make  his  voice  heard,  for  three  citi- 
zens are  ringing  at  the  tavern  bell,  while  Joe 
Staples,  the  hotel  keeper’s  little  boy,  is  beating 
the  gong,  relieved  in  turns  by  such  of  his  com- 
panions, specially  favored  thereby,  as  are  not 
engaged  in  firing  their  revolvers  and  ringing  the 
church  bells. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  roars,  with  stentorian  oaths, 
slapping  down  a twenty-dollar  gold  piece  on  the 
hotel  counter  as  he  does  so,  “there’s  twenty  dol- 
lars toward  powder  to  celebrate  this  glorious 
news ; and  there’s  another  ten  toward  liquor  for 
all  who  will  help  me  .drink  success  to  Beaure- 
gard and  perdition  to  the  Yankees!” 

But  there  must  have  been  a good  deal  more 
than  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  powder  fired  off 
that  night  from  the  two  cannon,  the  four  anvils, 
and  the  innumerable  rifles  and  revolvers  in  Som- 
erville. As  to  ten,  it  was  rather  many  hun- 
dreds that  went  that  night  across  the  counters 
of  every  grocery  in  Somerville  for  liquor;  the 
bells  scattering  the  news  meanwhile  over  all 
the  country  for  miles  around. 

All  night  Lamnm  is  busy  in  his  office  reading 
the  papers,  writing  editorials,  answering  ques- 
tions to  the  crowd  pouring  through  it  like  a 
thoroughfare,  all  flushed  and  noisy  but  he.  With 
stooped  shoulders,  face  beaked  like  a kite,  and 
thin,  sharp  voice,  lie  is  the  acknowledged  intel- 
lect and  oracle  of  the  hour,  ruling  by  bis  very 
paleness,  confidence,  and  coolness.  There  is  a 
tone  of  asperity  even  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
alludes,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  excitement  of 
the  hour.  “Acting  as  if  you  did  not  know  who 
would  whip !”  he  says.  No  outward  sign  there- 
of; but,  ah,  how  keenly  he  enjoys  the  hour! 
Sweeter  taste  of  bliss  this  man  will  never  know 
so  long  as  his  soul  endures. 

All  night  long  people  came  galloping  in  on 
horseback  from  the  country.  The  dispatches 
are  read  over  and  over  again  at  every  bar.  in 
town;  beside  the  hotel  lamp  in  front  of  the 
hotel;  by  fathers  at  home  in  shirt  and  drawers 
to  the  mothers  in  night-gowns,  and  the  children 
starting  up  from  cradle  and  trundle-bed,  won- 
dering and  crying.  All  night  neighbors  are  hur- 
rying into  each  other’s  liouses  to  talk  it  all  over; 
and  so,  from  where  the  news  smote,  like  a stone 
in  the  centre  of  a lake,  there  at  the  hotel  door, 
the  waves  roll  and  spread  until  they  die  off  into 
all  the  country  around  miles  away.  There  has 
been  a slight  misunderstanding  between  Captain 
Simmons  and  BobWithers  at  a grocery, however. 

“ What  I say  is,  by  George,  I want  to  see  all 
this  news  confirmed  first  1 Suppose  it  shouldn’t 
be  true,  by  George!”  is  what  Bob  Withers  has 
remarked  over  and  over  again  as  he  holds  on  to 
an  awning  post  in  front  of  a blazing  bonfire. 

“ Look  here,  Bob  Withers : I tell  you,  Sir, 
you  mustn’t  say  that;  you  oughtn’t  to  say  that,” 
Captain  Simmons  has  remarked,  as  drunk  as 
Withers,  but  only  the  stiffer  in  attitude,  and  the 
more  quarrelsome  on  that  account. 

“Confirmed,  gentlemen,  that’s  what  I say; 
confirmed  is  what  I want  this  news  to  be  first. 
Yes,  by  George,  confirmed!"  hiccups  Bob  With- 
ers, regardless  of  the  Captain. 

“Any  man,  such  a glorious  night  as  this,  who 
can  refuse  to  believe  news,  such  news,  is  a trai- 
tor !”  says  Captain  Simmons,  still  more  sternly. 
Unlike  poor  Bob  Withers,  the  Captain  prides 
himself  upon  being  a gentleman  in  the  genteel 
sense  of  the  word.  Were  not  his  parents  highly 
respectable  people,  members  of  the  church,  spe- 
cially careful  in  his  training?  Hence  it  is  the 
Captain  never  dresses  except  in  black,  even  in 
summer.  As  to  Bob  Withers,  the  drunker  he 
gets  the  lower  he  descends.  The  drunker  Cap- 
tain Simmons  is,  only  that  much  higher  he  as- 
cends. When  sober,  which  is  becoming  a very 
rare  thing  with  the  Captain,  he  is  but  a com- 
mon sort  of  person ; but  ns  he  waxes  intoxicated 
his  reminiscences  of  parents,  and  church,  and 
Bible-class,  and  college,  and  the  term  he  served 
in  the  Legislature,  and  all  his  past  respectabil- 
ity in  general,  become  more  and  more  vivid. 
It  is  when  at  bis  deepest  possible  stage  of  drunk- 
enness that  the  Captain  is  in  bearing  and  lan- 
the  very  Chesterfield  of  Somerville.  He 


now  stands  regarding  Bob  Withers  with  lofty  in- 
dignation. 

“Confirmed,  gentlemen!”  exclaims  Bob,  still 
more  loudly,  niflre  dogged  in  his  insane  notion, 
blinking  gravely  with  owlish  eyes  upon  the 
crowd,  “that’s  what  / want,  by  George!  ’ 

“This  most  disreputable  individual  is  a trai- 
tor, gentlemen,”  says  Captain  Simmons,  slowly 
and  solemnly;  “a  Yankee  at  heart,  an  Aboli- 
tionist in  disguise.  By  sainted  parents  I was 
carefully  instructed  never  to  fight,  never  even  to 
associate  with  drunken  squabblers.  This  case 
must  be  made  an  exception.  He  is  inebriated, 
I know,  but  even  bis  pitiable  condition  shall  be 
no  protection.”  And  the  Captain,  lifting  Iris 
cane  and  advancing  upon  him,  is  prevented  only 
by  the  crowd  from  inflicting  merited  chastise- 
ment. 

But  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  is  at  this  juncture 
dragged  out  of  Lamurn’s  office,  after  having  been 
called  for  in  vain  for  the  last  three  hours.  Dr. 
Peel  has  opened  a basket  of  Champagne,  and 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts  is  very  drunk  by  this  time, 
though  Dr.  Peel  and  Lamnm  are  not.  But 
zealous  friends  stand  close  around  the  hogshead 
upon  which  the  Senator  totters  to  catch  him 
when  he  falls. 

Oh,  divine  gift  of  eloquence! — given  not  to 
one"  man  in  multitudes,  and  not  by  one  man  in 
thousands  to  whom  it  is  given  used  but  for  the 
basest  of  purposes.  People  have  heard  Colonel 
liet  Roberts  before ; no  wonder,  as  the  news 
spreads  that  he  is  speaking,  all  groups  break  up 
from  hotel,  grocery,  bonfire,  street  corner,  and 
hurry  toward  the  spot.  In  a little  while  hun- 
dreds of  excited  faces  show  around  him  through 
the  half  light,  half  shadow  of  torch  and  bonfire 
as  lie  speaks.  The  frantic  applause  as  he  stead- 
ies himself  to  begin  drowns  even  the  sounds  of 
scattering  shots  ami  the  pealings  of  the  church 
bells,  intoxicated  with  their  own  clamor. 

The  bells!  As  the  suggestion  had  broken 
from  Lamum’s  lips  boys  and  men  bad  raced  off 
toward  every  church  in  Somerville. . True,  the 
doors  of  each  church  were  locked.  But  what 
difference  did  that  make?  The  news,  the  great 
news,  the  glorious  news ! Sashes  were  smashed 
in,  doors  burst  open,  the  very  churches  made  to 
take — alas!  and  not  in  that  way  alone  during 
these  days — the  noisiest,  rowdiest  part  in  the 
jubilee.  And  it  is  of  no  use  stopping^up  the 
access  to  the  bell-ropes  afterward.  During  all 
these  days  they  hang  within  open  and  easy  reach 
to  tlic  hand  of  whosoever  chooses  to  pull. 

But  the  voice  of  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  rises  dem- 
and strong  and  fascinating  above  every  other 
sound.  Falsehood,  fact,  fierce  invective,  anec- 
dote, prophecy,  appeal — how  smoothly  they  flow 
from  iris  lips!  No  belted  earl  In  Europe  has  so 
supreme  a contempt  for  the  people  as  has  this 
South  Carolina  cavalier ; hardly  concealed  even. 
He  speaks  now,  ns-  always,  not  so  much  to  the 
mob  around  him,  nor  for  their  hearing,  as  just 


because  he  thereby  gratifies  himself.  He  speaks 
as  naturally  and  as  necessarily  as  a river  pours 
its  water,  or  as  a mocking-bird  sings. 

And  how  they  applaud ! Men  stand  there 
yelling  with  laughter  at  his  jokes  whose  daily 
business  is  utterly  ruined  by  what  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts  and  his  set  have  brought  to  pass.  Col- 
onel Juggins  has  ridden  in  by  this  time,  sum- 
moned through  the  night  and  the  mud  by  the 
bells  and  the  cannon.  IIow  cordially  he  agrees 
in  the  speaker's  bitter  descriptions  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, not  even  dissenting  at  the  exciting  in- 
stant to  the  horrible  oaths  with  which  it  is  pep- 
pered! Colonel  Juggins  with  hi§  planflition 
swarming  with  negroes,  and  so  ignor  ant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  that  speaker  there  before  him 
who,  aided  by  his  like,  have  secured  the  speedy 
emancipation  of  every  negro  he  owns!  Aboli- 
tionist! For  practical  abolitionism  Wilber- 
force,  Clarkson,  Burdett,  Beecher,  Garrison, 
Brown,  and  all  the  rest,  with  all  their  meetings, 
petitions  to  Parliament  and  Congress,  speeches, 
books,  papers,  pikes,  and  torches,  arc,  in  com- 
parison with  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  and  Iris  class, 
but  as  the  jury  to  the  executioner.  And  not  a 
man  in  that  excited  crowd  dreams  of  it! 

There  is  Sampson,  the  carpenter,  listening  with 
both  cars,  never  wincing  even  when  the  Colonel 
culminates  his  denunciation  of  the  Federal  army 
as  being  composed  of  “base  mechanics!”  Sta- 
ples, the  hotel  keeper,  has  left  his  hotel  to  take 
care  of  itself  while  lie  can  hear  Roberts.  How 
be  exults  in  the  demoralization  of  the  North, 
its  speedy  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  as  prophesied 
by  the  speaker:  so  ignorant  that,  %f  Iris  three 
hoys  turned  by  the  Colonel  and  bis  set  flora 
thriving  citizens  into  soldiers,  one  lies  at  that 
moment  dead  at  Shiloh,  another  is  to  suffer  am- 
putation, and  consequent  death,  to-morrow  at 
Corinth,  while  George,  the  last  but  one,  is  to 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war  a drunken  loaf- 
er until  bis  dentil.  Yes,  there  stands  Staples, 
his  hat  left  behind  in  his  hurrv,  his  red  and 
enormous  .crop  of  hair  on  head  and  face  full 
one-fourth  of  the  man  it  seems,  for  Staples  is  but 
a small  man,  and  was  once  a tailor;  disheveled 
and  bristling  and  electric  with  the  glorious  news 
in  every  fibre,  with  eyes  sparkling  through  it 
like  those  of  a ferret,  mouth  agape,  hands  ec- 
static, how  he  listens  and  laughs  and  applauds, 
more  of  a lunatic  than  sane  to-night! 

In  the  name  of  God’s  eternal  justice,  if  Bene- 
dict Arnold  deserved  death  for  attempting  to  be- 
tray and  ruin  his  country,  what  do  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts  and  his  gang  deserve — deserve  at  the 
hands  of  the  South,  who  linvc  so  terribly  suc- 
ceeded therein?  Let  them  escape  the  gallows, 
unhung  as  traitors,  none  the  less  will  they  swing 
forever  in  the  chains  of  history  ns  the  greatest 
criminals  that  ever  blundered  through  blood  and 
mire  since  the  days  of  Cain — criminals  whose 
wickedness  was  exceeded  only  by  their  folly! 

“ Sheep,  sheep,  sheep,”  Mr. Ferguson  lias  been 
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murmuring  to  himself  all  night;  “and  herded 
here  and  herded  there,  as  sheep  always  are,  by 
smart  dogs,”  adds  Mr.  Ferguson  to  himself,  from 
recollections  of  his  native  hills  and  glens.  As 
to  believing  in  the  news  of  the  night,  not  exact- 
ly. Mr.  Ferguson  disbelieved  it  in  advance 
when  he  first  heard,  that  night,  the  rattle  of  the 
approaching  stage.  He  disbelieved  it  still  more 
strongly  when  he  heard  the  uproar  which  fol- 
lowed its  announcement.  Truth  is,  by  this  time 
Mr.  Ferguson  and  Somerville  occupy  in  regard 
to  each  other  opposite  ends  of  an  ever-moving 
plank,  like  children  playing  see-saw.  When 
Somerville  goes  down  in  heart  up  goes  the  Scotch- 
man, n?ver  so.  cheerful  as  when  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens  are  gloomiest.  To-night  Somer- 
ville revels  in  the  ascendant  over  Yankees  and 
universe,  but  very  low  in  spirits  is  the  Scotch- 
man, indignant  all  the  time  at  himself  for  being 
so,  the  news  being,  whatever  it  is,  so  absurd! 
Not  that  he  went  down  from  his  room  to  ascer- 
tain its  nature ; being  all  a lie,  why  should  he  ? 

There  was  one  satisfaction  in  it — he  would 
have  another  flaming  sheet  to  add  to  hi3  collec- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  summer  of  the  burn- 
ings, he  already  had  a large  one.  Not  a placard 
posted  on  the  walls  of  Somerville  from  the  first 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  not  a notice  of  thanks- 
giving for  victory,  not  a sermon  upon  the  war 
preached  by  minister  or  bishop,  not  a document 
of  the  kind  had  so  far  come  within  his  reach 
but  he  had  seized  upon  and  placed  it,  in  its  due 
order,  upon  file. 

If  any  man  tried  desperately  to.  sleep  that 
night  Mr.  Ferguson  did,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  did 
not  succeed,  tne  bells  were  too  strong  even  for 
him. 

As  to  the  Union  people  in  general,  you  satf 
few  of  them  on  the  streets  that  night.  Doctor 
Warner  went  to  the  office  for  his  paper — but 
that  is  no  rule.  Mrs.  Warner  made  him  go. 
She  read  the  paper  on  his  return,  sitting  up  in 
bed  in  her  night-cap,  the  Doctor  holding  the 
candle,  and  enduring  in  his  own  person,  from 
his  wife,  the  whole  Federal  defeat  of  Shiloh  over 
again.  There  were  others  of  the  Union  people 
who  glided  swiftly  and  stealthily  into  the  office, 
obtained  their  papers,  and  studied  them  on  their 
return  home — gathering  far  less  cause  for  the 
pealing  bells  and  the  reports  of  cannon  and  guns 
than  others  found.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  per- 
fectly amazing,  they  should  find  so  much  to  ex- 
ult in ! they  said  to  themselves — and,  in  strict 
confidence,  to  each  other  next  day  of  the  people 
of  Somerville;  yet  they  themselves  were  far, 
very  far,  from  being  as  cheerful  under  all  the 
circumstances  as,  according  to  their  own  views 
of  the  tidings,  they  should  have  been. 

In  Somerville,  as  in  every  town  on  earth, 
there  existed  what  may  be  called  the  wavering 
one-third.  That  is,  one-third  of  the  population 
was  sincerely  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  Seces- 
sion— firm  believers  in  the  Millennium  it  was 
about  producing ; another  third  was  still  more 
decidedly  of  the  conviction  that  the  South  was 
wrong,  and  had  nothing  but  evil  to  expect  in 
consequence;  the  remaining  third  believed  in 
nothing  so  clearly,  inflexibly,  and  consistently 
as  this— that  the  winning  side  was  the  right 
side.  When  with  Unionists  the  waverer  was  a 
Unionist  too,  but,  “ Bless  me,  we  must  be  guard- 
ed in  our  language  during  such  times  as  these, 
you  know!”  When  with  Secessionists  the  wa- 
verer was, I confess,  somewhat  doubtful  about 
the  step  at  first,  but  now  that  we  are  in  it,  of 
course  there  is  but  one  course  left  us ; we  are 
all  agreed  in  that,  I suppose!”  And  now  that 
this  last  news  has  come,  the  waverer,  when  with 
the  Secessionists,  shakes  hands  and  smiles  amidst 
the  universal  smiling  and  hand-shaking,  gladly- 
lost  among  the  crowd.  When  thrown  in  private 
with  his  Union  friend  the  waverer  has  nothing 
special  to  say— only  arches  his  brows  and  gives 
a moJrnful  shrug  of  his  shoulder  at  the  delusion 
of  the  rejoicing.  The  sympathy  of  the  waverer 
with  such  a man  as  Guy  Brooks  just  now— Cor- 
inth pealing  with  all  its  cannon  in  his  ears — is 
very  much  that  of  the  Frenchman  who  took  off 
his  hat  to  the  antique  statue  of  Jupiter.  “ Who 
knows,”  said  the  Gaul,  “but  he  may  get  his 
head  above  water  once  more !” 

When  the  first  stroke  of  the  first  bell  smote 
on  the  ear  of  Edward  Arthur,  studying  in  his 
room,  it  struck  like — it  may  be  an  awfnl  thing 
to  say  of  a Southern  born,  Southern  raised  man, 
but  none  the  less  must  the  truth  be  »ld — a cruel 
blow. 

“ It  is  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the  Yankees 
to  subjugate  the  South,”  Mrs.  Bowles  had  said, 
before  the  news  came,  that  night  at  supper. 
“They  obtained  a partial  and  greatly-exagger- 
ated success  at  Fort  Donelson,  on  account  of 
their  gun-boats.  Our  Generals  were  inexpe- 
rienced, perhaps  cowardly,  then.  The  South 
was  slumbering  in  full  belief  the  war  was  over ; 
but  now  the  two  armies  are  in  front  of  each 
other  near  Corinth  you  will  sec  a different  re- 
sult. Their  gun-boats  can  not  help  them  then. 
Our  Generals  are  experienced  and  brave.  The 
entire  South  has  swarmed  to  their  assistance.  I 
believe  in  our  army ; I believe  in  our  cause,  as 
that  of  a people  struggling  to  be  free  from  cruel 
tyranny ; I believe  in  a just  God,  above  all,  and 
I know  already  the  victory  is  ours!”  said  Mrs. 
Bowles,  with  glowing  cheek.  “If  it.vyas  not 
that  Rutledge  Bowles  is  at  the  head  of  his  Com- 
pany in  Virginia,  soon  to  be  victorious  there,  I 
would  only  regret  he  is  not  at  Corinth  to  share 
that  great  victory !” 

And  now  hardly  has  the  pastor  seated  him- 
self after  this  in  his  room  before  the  bells,  and 
the  shouts,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  announce 
that  Mrs.  Bowles  is  right.  As  he  sits  he  can 
hear  the  instant  and  joyful  bustle  in  the  house. 
He  hears  Mrs.  Bowles  hurry  the  negro  Charles 
down  to  the  office  for  the  papers.  He  hears 
Alice  and  her  mother;  .cpnyersin*  cagerlv  to- 
gether as  they  Aw&lt 1 nis  -return,"  He  hears 
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the  dispatches  to  her  mother ; hears  Mrs.  Bowles’s 
loud  “Oh,  thank  God!  thank  God!”  mingled 
with  even  weeping.  Had  it  been  in  regard  to 
any  thing  else  in  the  world  he  would  have  been 
with  them,  and  one  with  them.  • 

But  as  it  is?  A great  gulf  yawns  between 
him  and  the  rejoicing  town ; between  him  and 
the  very  family  in  which  he  lives,  heretofore  one 
in  every  thing ; between  him  and  Alice ! There 
is  a pause ; and  then  the  voice  of  Alice  at  the 
piano  rings  clear  to  the  song  of  Dixie,  and  then 
of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.  There  is  another 
pause ; then  Alice  plays  more  slowly,  sings  more 
sweetly : it  is  a Psalm  this  time— the  Forty-sixth 
Psalm.  Edward  Arthur  well  knows  why : it  was 
the  Psalm  sung,  he  has  often  heard  Mrs.  Bowles 
tell,  in  the  Major’s  father’s  family  by  the  whole 
household,  white  and  black,  after  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  All  this,  and  he 
sitting  there  in  his  room  separated  from  all  the 
World. 

Shall  he  dash  away  from  him  eveiy  thing,  go 
in  the  house,  congratulate  them  on  the  glorious 
news,  rejoice  with  her — with  Alice — with  the 
whole  world  rejoicing  around?  He  sinks  his 
head  upon  his  hands  resting  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  tries  to  go  over  the  whole  question  of 
Secession  from  the  first.  Was  Secession  a right 
thing?  During  these  last  two  years  he  has,  in 
reading  and  in  conversation,  made  himself  per- 
fectly familiar  with  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  had  brought 
to  the  investigation  no  prejudices  or  partialities 
except  in  favor  of  the  South,  in  which  he  has 
lived  all  his  life,  out  of  which  he  never  expects 
or  desires  to  be  as  long  as  he  lives.  Distrustful 
of  himself,  he  has  ever  sought  divine  guidance 
herein.  Leaning  his  brow  upon  his  table  he 
sinks  upon  his  knees,  and  goes  again  over  the 
whole  subject  in  the  language  and  feeling  of 
prayer.  How  ardently  he  desires  to  believe  Se- 
cession, under  all  the  circumstances,  to  have 
been  a right  thing  before  man  and  before  God ! 

But  with  all  the  loud  opinion  of  Somerville 
ringing  at  the  instant  in  his  ears,  for  his  liffe  he 
can  not  effect  the  slightest,  most  momentary 
agreement  in  himself  with  that  opinion.  Seces- 
sion was — is  a wrong  thing.  But  so  many  at 
the  South  disagree  with  him  here  ? He  can  not 
help  it ; to  him  Secession  was — is  a great  wrong. 
But  so  many  pious  Christians,  learned  and  pious 
ministers  have  believed  in  it,  have  written  and 
preached  in  its  favor,  have  entered  into  it  as 
the  very  cause  of  right  and  truth  and  God  him- 
self? They  are  more  learned,  more  holy  than 
he  a thousandfold ; none  the  less  to  him  Seces- 
sion was — is  wrong,  wrong  ! He  may  -bo  de- 
luded, may  be  insane,  but  to  him  that  night, 
reason  as  he  may,  Secession  is  to  him  as  clearly 
a crime  as  ever. 

Only  a little  time  ago,  he  remembers,  the 
whole  land,  North,  South,  East,  West,  thought 
and  felt  as  he  thinks  and  feels  to-night.  All 
were  unanimous  then,  at  least,  on  that  point — 
the  believers  in  Secession  being  regarded,  such 
a little  while  ago,  and  by  the  whole  land,  with 
contempt  as  deluded,  with  horror  as  wicked 
men.  He  can  remember  how  that  sentiment 
ran  through  the  speeches  of  all  public  men,  the 
leading  articles  of  all  editors,  the  sermons  of  all 
preachers,  the  platform  addresses  on  all  anni- 
versaries, the  very  school  readers  and  hymns  for 
Sabbath-school  celebrations,  the  entire  country 
over.  And  to-night,  like  a man  in  full  health 
suddenly  drugged  into  a hideous  dream,  he  finds 
himself,  as  it  were,  alone  in  this  same  senti- 
ment, all  the  world  changed  as  in  an  instant  to 
believe  with  all  their  soul  in  exactly  the  reverse. 
But  he  has  not  changed  with  it ; he  almost  wish- 
es he  could  have  done  so;  but  he  has  not,  and 
he  dan  not  help  it.  It  was — it  is  a great  crime ! 

Then  all  that  good  Mr.  Ellis  said  to  him  only 
yesterday  comes  into  his  mind.  There  is  no 
man  in  Somerville  with  whom  he  has  held  such 
sweet  and  intimate  communion,  for  years,  now, 
as  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  member  and  pillar  of  his 
church.  He  has  a friendship  for  Guy  Brooks, 
but  the  lawyer  has  not  the  deep  and  devotional 
piety  of  Mr.  Ellis.  He  has  often  conversed,  and 
very  agreeably,  with  Guy  Brooks  on  church  mat- 
ters ; but  he  has  never  conversed  with  him  as  he 
has  with  Mr.  Ellis,  deep  into  the  night;  there  by 
his  study  fire,  or  here  in  his  chamber,  upon  doc- 
trines precious  alike  to  them  both,  unveiling  to 
him  in  Christian  friendship,  the  closest  and  sweet- 
est of  all  on  earth,  the  deepest  experiences  of  his 
soul.  He  has  often  knelt  with  Guv  Brooks  in 
prayer  in  private ; but  it  was  Mr.  Elhs  whose  de- 
votional spirit  rose  with  his  own  in  agonies  of 
entreaty,  in  the  very  wrestlings  of  living  faith 
for  the  common  cause  of  their  hearts.  Was 
there  a proof  of  affection  and  esteem  for  him 
which  Mr.  Ellis  had  not  given?  Blameless  in 
life,  prudent  in  speech,  sincere  in  soul,  liberal 
of  his  means  to  the  last  cent,  above  all  devoted- 
ly pious,  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  the  man  of  all  men 
he  had  ever  known  to  whom  he  had  clung  closest. 

“ You  know'  I w'as  a Union  man  to  the  very 
last,”  his  friend  had  said  to  him  only  yesterday. 
“We  agreed  perfectly  in  sentiment  on  that 
point.  But  the  case  is  altogether  changed  now. 
We  arc  both  Southern  men ; have  and  desire 
to  have  no  country  but  the  South.  Well,  the 
South  has  established  itself  as  a separate  nation 
from  the  North.  We  both  opposed  the  step,  but 
it  has  been  taken,  and  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  In  the  providence  of  God  the  Confed- 
eracy being  a nation,  and  we  the  citizens  there- 
of, our  duty  is  clear.  You  know  the  maxim : 

‘ My  Country,  may  she  ever  be  right ; but  my 
Country,  right  or  wrong !”’ 

And  here  Mr.  Arthur  had  cried  out  against 
this  maxim,  but  all  the  argument  only  left  them 
where  they  were  before. 

“ When  the  North  actually  declared  war  upon 
us” — Mr.  Ellis  continued,  at  last — “war  upon 
us,  think  of  that ! Actual  war,  simply  for  de- 
siring a peaceful  separation  from  them,  from 
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plete change.  I am  glad  we  did  separate  from 
a people  capable  of  taking  such  a step— such 
wicked,  diabolical  step ! Henceforth  I have  r.„ 
wish  but  for  the  success  of  our  arras,  and  for  the 
defeat,  destruction  if  need  be,  of  the  Northern 
Government.  You  have  not  a w armer  friend  in 
the  world  than  I am,”  adds  good  Mr.  Ellis,  tak- 
ing his  pastor  by  the  hand,  the  tears  standing  in 
his  eyes  as  he  speaks ; “from  my  soul  I admire 
and  love  you — am  your  sincere  friend.  Don’t 
persist  in  your  course — don’t,  I entreat  you,  for 
the  sake  of  our  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s 
cause — ” 

If  Edward  Arthur  could  only  have  got  his 
friend  then  and  there  to  have  united  with  him 
in  prayer,  first  for  wisdom,  and  then  -have  dis- 
cussed together  the  one  thing  at  the  core  and 
centre  of  it  all— Slavery.  But  he  dared  not  do 
it.  An  Abolitionist ! Horror.  Why  Mr.  Ellis 
would  have — what  would  he  not  have  said  and 
done? 

As  if,  deep  down  under  all,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  ev- 
ery other  Christian  at  the  South  was  not  think- 
ing, in  various  stages  of  advance,  exactly  the 
same  thoughts ! 

Yet  it  was  strange,  too.  Long  after  war  had 
been  begun  Mr.  Ellis  had  little  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  Week  after  week  had  the  pastor,  Guy 
Brooks,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  besides 
other  church-members,  met  for  prayer.  On  ev- 
ery one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Ellis  had  led  in 
prayer,  had  prayed  for  peace,  had  prayed  that 
God’s  will  might  be  done,  but  had  never  once 
prayed  distinctly  for  the  Confederacy,  nor  for 
the  success  of  its  arms  and  the  defeat  of  its  foes. 
As  the  months  rolled  on,  Mr.  Arthur,  standing 
still  himself,  could  perceive  a change  in  his 
friend.  At  first  he  woujd  have  scouted,  and 
did  scout,  with  horror  the  idea  of  his  son  Henry 
going  to  the  war.  “ It  was  like  causing  Henry 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,”  were  his 
own  words  often  repeated  to  his  pastor.  But,  at 
last,  Henry  did  go.  Henceforth  Mr.  Ellis  was 
indeed  changed.  Now  he  began  to  pray  earnest- 
ly for  the  Confederacy,  to  give  freely  up  to  and 
beyond  his  means  to  all  the  demands  upon  him 
toward  it;  to  feast  upon  the  papers,  believing 
all  they  said  of  success  to  the  Confederate  arms ; 
to  seek  and  join  eagerly  in  all  meetings  and 
street  conversations ; in  a word,  to  outdo  many 
even  of  the  most  violent  “ from-the-start  Seces- 
sionists.” 

As  the  young  minister  knelt  there  in  his  room, 
with  the  bells  pealing  in  his  ears,  he  well  knew 
that  no  man  in  Somerville  was  rejoicing  more 
than  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  news.  “We  must  cease 
looking  back,  cease  reasoning  upon  the  matter,” 
Mr.  Ellis  had  told  him  yesterday,  “ and  must 
give  way  now  to  our  feelings,  to  our  natural  and 
hearty  feelings,  as  citizens  of  a nation  invaded 
by  a brutal  foe.” 

“ But  was  not  Secession  a wrong  thing  ?”  Mr. 
Arthur  had  asked. 

“Well,  yes,  in  a certain  sense  it  was,”  Mr. 
Ellis  had  replied. 

“And  is  not  this  a war,  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  but  an  energetic  attempt  to  put  down  a 
wrong  thing  ? Is  it  not,  this  war,  a desperate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  establish 
this  wrong  thing  ? Can  you  hope  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  Mr.  Ellis,  on  any  effort  to  establish 
any  wrong?  Dare  you  deliberately  pray  to 
God  to  give  success  to  the  wrong?”  said  the  min- 
ister. 

“All  this  is  mere  morbid  fancy,  Mr.  Arthur. 
Fight?  yes,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in  the 
South  to  fight.  I have  sent  Henry ! I tell  you, 
Sir,”  continued  Mr.  Ellis,  a fire  gleaming  in  his 
eye  which  no  man  had  ever  seen  there  a few 
months  agone,  “if  there  are  any  among  us  who 
are  unwilling  to  go  and  fight  for  the  Confed- 
eracy-1 would  have  them  torn  by  force  from 
their  homes  and  made  to  go  ; if  they  are  of  no 
other  use  on  the  battle-field  they  will  make 
breast-works  there  for  those  who  do  love  their 
country.” 

Mr.  Arthur  had  never  been  calmer  in  his  life 
than  when  he  replied,  rising  as  he  spoke : “Mr. 
Ellis,  we  once  thought  and  felt  exactly  alike  in 
this  matter.  You  have  left  me.  I stand  this 
hour  exactly  where  I have  always  stood — must 
always  stand.  Wrong  is  of  the  Devil.  Right 
is  of  God.  A Wrong  is  eternally  a Wrong,  and 
a Right  is  eternally  a Right.  He  who  fights 
for  the  Wrong  and  against  the  Right  fights  for 
the  Devil  and  against  his  God.  May  my  right 
arm  wither  from  its  socket  before  I strike  a blow 
for  the  one  and  against  the  other!” 

Only  Secession  the  Wrong?  No  vague,  unde- 
fined, instinctive  apprehension  of  a deeper,  more 
desperately  wrong  thing  than  that,  under  that, 
out  of  which,  as  from  a giant  and  deadly  root, 
Secession  had  naturally  sprung  ? 

Yes,  Edward  Arthur — the  bells  pealing  in  his 
ears— went  over  the  whole  subject  which  he  had 
gone  over  and  over  and  over  again  so  often  dur- 
ing the  weary  months  past.  Has  not  the  South 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  very  worst  and  most 
desperate  men  in  it?  he  asked  himself.  Many 
a Mr.  Ellis  drawn  into  it  now ; perhaps  many  a 
better  man  than  I ^m  deluded  into  it  from  the 
outset — but  that  its  leaders  are  men  who  occu- 
pied, two  years  ago,  a position  in  the  esteem  of 
the  country  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  they 
have  now  risen  who  can  deny  ? And,  suppose 
Secession  successful,  what  is  that  but  the  certain 
crumbling  apart,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South,  of  States  held  together  by  so  fragile  a 
tie  ? Will  not  Secession  be  ever  before  the 
mind  as  the  easy  remedy  for  any  dissension 
among  States  ? And  what  is  my  country,  my 
nation,  then?  What  permanency  in  such  a 
Confederacy  toward  nations  abroad?  What 
permanency  in  such  a loosely-bound  nation  for 
the  building  of  railways — the  founding  of  great 
institutions  ? What  hope  for  the  peaceful  spread 
of  civilization  and  the  Gospel  in  a region  perpet- 
ually in  danger,  at  least,  of  crumbling  to  frag- 
ments? Shall  I desire  and  pray 


may  succeed  in  this  effort  to  make  itself  another 
South  America  of  wrangling  and  warring  prov- 
inces ? 

And  suppose  the  Confederacy  successful  as 
against  the  North — does  not  the  one  existing 
cause— Slaveiy— still  exist  ? With  such  a line 
of  frontier,  with  such  hostility  to  Slavery  North, 
with  such  jealousies  and  rivalries,  could  a peace 
between  two  such  nations  last  six  months  ? That, 
Slavery  / Old,  and  stale,  and  hackneyed  reason- 
ings these,  now;  but  to  Edward  Arthur  that 
night  they  were  living  things  with  which  he 
wrestled  as  for  his  life ! 

It  is  as  one  exhausted  with  long  conflict  that, 
on  this  afternoon  after  the  night  of  bells,  Ed- 
ward Arthur  sees  Mr.  Neely  enter  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Bowles,  on  a little  visit  to  the  mother,  and 
especially  to  the  daughter. 

Just  a word  or  two  in  regard  to  Mr.  Neely 
while  he  waits  on  the  front  porch  for  Charles  to 
answer  his  knock.  A tall  man  is  Mr.  Neely, 
with  fair  hair  and  florid  face.  When  he  first 
came  South  Mr.  Neely  had  always  replied, 
“Kentucky,”  when  asked  where  he  was  from. 
Because  having  made  an  extensive  tour  of  that 
State  before  settling  in  Somerville,  he  was  from 
Kentucky.  But  his  fair  and  rosy  face  was  against 
him ; he  had  always  to  acknowledge,  at  last,  that 
shameful  and  painful  fact  of  having  been  origin- 
ally from  New  Hampshire ; in  fact,  hard  to  say, 
“ born  there.”  If  Mr.  Neely’s  body  was  in  per- 
petual motion — hands,  eyes,  feet,  tongue — it  was 
only  because  it  was  an  instrument  thoroughly 
adapted  to  his  active  and  restless  mind. 

One  definite  purpose  Mr.  Neely  had  in  life — 
to  succeed.  That  is,  to  obtain  as  much  position 
and  property  as  he  could,  in  which  he  is  very  far 
from  being  singular.  Starting  from  New  En- 
gland with  just  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  a 
good  suit  of  clothes,  an  old-fashioned  watch, 
once  belonging  to  his  father  and  his  father’s 
father,  a pleasant  person,  a ready  wit,  he  had 
gone  into  the  Book  Agency  Business  because  it 
was  the  first  thing  that  turned  up.  But  it  had 
occurred  to  him  as  a thing  still  better  to  study 
Law,  and  now  he  is  teaching  in  Somerville  as  a 
means  of  support — glorious  Daniel  Webster  be- 
fore him  in  that — while  he  masters  enough  legal 
knowledge  to  obtain  a license.  Mr.  Neely  is  not 
an  unprincipled  man ; Mr.  Neely  would  not  do 
a dishonest  deed  for  the  world — an  undoubted- 
ly, undeniably  dishonest  deed,  you  know — but 
Mr.  Neely,  all  this  apart,  is  resolved  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Now  it  is  not  in  New  Hampshire  thflt  Mr. 
Neely  is  expecting  to  succeed,  but  in  Somerville 
and  the  South.  Therefore  Mr.  Neely  must  adapt 
himself  to  Somerville.  Point  out  to  him  that 
“ Hadn’t  oughter”  grates  upon  the  ears  of  Som- 
erville, and  never  again  does  that  expression 
pass  his  lips.  It  is  part  of  his  creed  that  though 
there  are  such  quadrupeds  as  cows,  the  universe 
owns  nothing  answering  to  the  name  of  keowa. 
Well  does  Mr.  Neely  know  that  the  calling  any 
one  to  an  account  for  a thing  is  vastly  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  ‘ ‘ calling  him  to  dew  for  it,  ” 
but  he  would  prefer  death  to  such  language.  Mr. 
Neely  often  speaks  of  “ throwii^  a rock,”  but  of 
such  a thing  as  a “stone”  he  has  never  read,  except 
in  the  Bible.  Cheerfully  does  Mr.  Neely  inter- 
change “evening”  for  “night,”  and  as  freelydoes 
he  give  up  “chores”  for  “jobs;”  and  so  of  all  forms 
of  speech  unadapted  to  his  new  meridian.  There 
now  lingers  not  even  the  knowledge  of  one  in 
his  mind.  It  is  rather  the  custom  of  Somerville 
to  substitute  negro  labor  for  one’s  own  labor,  and 
to  no  mau  there  has  it  become  so  indispensable 
as  to  Mr.  Neely.  No  man  denies  the  piety  of 
Mr.  Neely ; but  it  was  after  ascertaining  which  of 
the  churches  in  Somerville  had  the  largest  at- 
tendance that  he  united  himself  to  j ust  that  church 
— and  of  that  church’s  choir  Mr.  Neely  is  a prom- 
inent member;  but  as  to  introducing,  or  even 
alluding  to  any  of  the  tunes  so  familiar  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  the  old  church  there,  and  so 
unknown  in  Somerville — why,  Mr.  Neely  has 
long  since  ceased  even  to  whistle  them  to  him- 
self, on  principle.  “Identify  myself  with  the 
South”  is  Mr.  Neely’s  one,  plain  path ; and  the 
only  question  on  any  and  every  point  with  him, 
great  and  small,  is  simply,  which  is  the  North- 
ern, which  the  Southern  side  of  this  matter? 
and  magnetized  by  this,  Mr.  Neeley  repels  the 
Northern  and  clings  to  the  Southern  Pole  of  the 
question  by  a second  nature  which  has  become  an 
instinct. 

In  a word,  Somerville  contains  many  hundred 
Southern-born  individuals,  but  Mr.  Neely  is  the 
most  intensely  Southern  person  there.  That  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  born  Southerners,  we 
mean.  There  are  a plenty  of  other  men  there 
— Lamum,  Barker,  and  the  rest — born  at  the 
North,  as  Southern  as  he.  Let  us  pause  to  in- 
scribe this  fact  on  the  page  of  the  times  for  fu- 
ture analysis  and  inference  by  whosoever  chooses 
to  undertake  the  task.  Among  the  people,  in 
the  army,  in  political  office,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
stump,  as  editors — in  all  things  at  the  South, 
Northern-born  men  are  the  most  intensely  South- 
ern Sputherners  there.  Pugnacious  and  self- 
conceited  old  Dr.  Johnson  once  dreamed  that 
he  had  an  argument  with  some  one  in  which  he 
was  defeated.  We  all  remember  how  he  con- 
soled himself  on  awaking  in  this  defeated  con- 
dition : “At  least,  Sir,  it  was  I myself,  at  last, 
who  furnished  my  imaginary  opponent  with  all 
the  arguments  with  which  he  defeated  me!” 
The  North  may  flatter  itself  or  bewail  itself  on 
the  fact  as  it  please,  but,  in  a goodly  measure, 
the  desperation  of  Southern  resistance  was  owing 
to  muskets  and  pens  in  Northern  hands  under 
the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  New  England  wit 
and  New  England  resolve  where  raged  the  bat- 
tle fiercest  in  council  or  in  field. 

“I  was  born  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
Sir,”  Dr.  Peel  had  one  day  replied  to  Mr.  Nee- 
ly. Dr.  Peel  was  a dark,  superb-looking  man, 
liesfl  inldre*  aud  bearing,  and  the  words 
>ken  with  his  black  eye  full  upon  Mr. 
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Neely,  and  in  tones,  to  Mr.  Neely’s  ear,  so  dis- 
tinct and  regal ! “ I am  a prince  of  the  blood, 

Sir,”  would  scarce  have  sounded  nobler.  Ah, 
how  mean  New  Hampshire,  and  how  plebeian 
Mr.  Neely  to  himself  in  comparison! 

By  no  one  was  Mrs.  Bowles  congratulated, 
that  day  after  the  bells,  in  ber  parlor,  more  cord- 
ially than  by  Mr.  Neely.  No  one  had  a bright- 
er smile  or  a more  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  on 
the  occasion.  If  there  was  any  defect  in  Mr. 
Neely  it  was  that  he  was  too  glad,  too  fervent. 
But  this  one  thing,  brought  with  him  from  his 
bracing  mountains,  Mr.  Neely  could  not  un- 
learn ; this  one  Southern  thing  he  had  not  yet 
learned — to  be  still.  Not  that  Southerners  are 
not  demonstrative  enough,  but  then  they  are 
quiet  withal ; and  this  Mr.  Neely  could  not  be. 

“A  most  wonderful  victory,  Madam,”  said 
Mr.  Neely,  rubbing  his  hands;  “the  complete 
rout  of  the  Yankees.  You  will  observe  in  the 
dispatch,  Beauregard  remarked  on  the  spot  that 
it  was  a more  complete  thing  than  Manassas 
even.  I rejoice  sincerely  in  it.” 

And  no  doubt  Mr.  Neely  did.  He  opened 
his  school  with  prayer  every  morning,  and  nev- 
er had  he  failed  since  Secession  to  insert  a peti- 
tion therein  for  the  victory  of  the  South,  and  for 
‘ ‘ the  speedy  and  total  defeat  of  our  cruel  and 
implacable  foes.”  Of  late  he  had  got  into  the 
custom  of  making  little  addresses  to  his  school, 
descriptive  of  the  wickedness  of  the  North  and 
of  the  glorious  and  successful  revolution  in  which 
the  South  was  embarked.  As  to  giving  the 
boys  a holiday  after  the  good  news  of  last  night, 
he  would  certainly  have  done  that  if  the  boys 
had  only  come  to  school  that  morning,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  do,  having  voted  them- 
selves a holiday  already,  and  altogether  irre- 
spective .of  Mr.  Neely — the  fact  being  that  Mr. 
Neely  was  the  most  thoroughly  governed  indi- 
vidual in  the  school.  “Old  Neely?”  any  boy 
would  indignantly  exclaim  on  being  remonstra- 
ted with  on  some  special  act  of  insubordination 
to  his  teacher,  “why,  old  Neely  is  a Yankee /” 

Yes,  it  was  hard,  very  hard ! No  man  could 
have  been  an  earlier  Secessionist  or  a more  con- 
sistent Secessionist  than  the  schoolmaster.  His 
whole  language  had  from  the  outset  been  of  un- 
wavering and  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  North. 
Other  men  would  venture  to  make  exceptions  in 
favor  of  “ some,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped — some , 
however  few,”  at  the  North;  Mr.  Neely  could 
not  in  conscience  make  any  such  exceptions. 
In  teaching  his  boys  History  he  constantly  kept 
up  the  striking  parallel  in  their  minds  between 
the  Revolution  of  ’76  and  that  in  which  the 
South  was  now  engaged.  He  required  com- 
positions from  every  pupil  old  enough  to  write 
them  upon  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  applauded 
most  highly  those  in  which  the  Yankees  were 
most  terribly  demolished.  “Nero  was  the  Ty- 
rant of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Lincoln  is  the 
Tyrant  of  America,”  “Only  Powder  and  Steel 
can  cure  the  North  of  its  Phrensy,”  “Jefferson 
Davis  is  the  Washington  of  our  New  Nation,” 
and  the  like,  were  the  copies  set  by  him  for  his 
pupils.  More  than  once  highly  patriotic  songs 
had  appeared  in  the  Somerville  Star  signed  N., 
which  Mr.  Neely  had  never  denied  as  being  from 
his  pen.  In  fine',  if  Mr.  Neely  left  any  thing 
undone  in  proof  of  his  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Secession  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  that  thing  was.  When  he  arrived  in  Som- 
erville he  possessed  a Daguerreotype  of  his  fa- 
ther. A large  one  -and  a very  good  one  it  was, 
and  an  honest,  fatherly,  clear-countenanced  old 
patriarch  the  elder  Mr.  Neely  seemed  to  be  there- 
from. Shall  it  be  recorded  here  that  the  son 
deliberately  broke  to  atoms  and  stamped,  in  his 
own  words,  “ to  flinders”  beneath  his  heel  that 
likeness  in  the  first  fervors  of  the  war  ? Shall  it 
be  added  that  of  this  he  afterward  boasted  with 
all  phrases  suitable  to  such  a deed  ? Artistical- 
ly considered  this  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  its  improbability,  yet  was  it  simple 
fact. 

And  yet?  True  as  it  is  of  the  teacher  it  is 
equally  so  of  all  other  Northern-born  Secession- 
ists— they  never  were  thoroughly  trusted  and  be- 
lieved in  as  being  really  “ sound.” 

“It  isn’t  nature,”  Mrs.  Juggins  was  continu- 
ally remarking  to  husband  and  visitors,  “for 
any  body  to  turn  so  agin  their  own  people.  You 
needn’t  tell  me  what  good  Secessionists  that 
Lamum  an’  Neely  an’  the  rest  are,  I don’t  be- 
lieve a bit  in  them  myself.  And  there’s  Brother 
Barker,”  adds  Mrs.  juggins,  after  a long  pause, 
approaching  the  subject  with  reluctance.  “ Oh, 
I know  how  well  and  how  much  he  talks.  But 
— somehow — yes.  Ah,  well,  don’t  it  ’pear  to 
you  Brother  Barker  is  too  feverish  like,  kind  o’ 
over-het  ?”  and  Mrs.  J uggins  looks  you  anxious- 
ly and  inquiringly  in  the  eyes  as  she  knits. 

And  this  was  the  universal  feeling  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not.  The  more  violently  Southern 
Northern  men  were,  only  that  much  the  more 
did  people  murmur,  “ Only  put  on ; you’ll  see 
one  day  if  it  isn’t !”  It  matters  not  how  violent 
and  consistent  in  his  course  Lamum,  for  di- 
stance, was ; though  mortal  could  say  no  more 
against  the  North  and  for  the  South  than  he; 
though  he  harped  perpetually  on  the  infamy  and 
the  merited  halter  of  “the  traitors  among  us,” 
at  last  people  were  only  suspicious — “Yankees 
all  of  them!” — to  the  greatest  degree.  Had 
any  one  of  them  been  detected  in  the  worst  prac- 
tices of  the  incendiary  and  Abolitionist,  one  uni- 
versal chorus  would  have  broken  forth,  “A  Yan- 
kee! I always  knew  it!” 

Mrs.  Bowles  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Neely, 
however,  and  conversed  eagerly  with  him  on  the 
glorious  news — an  unconscious  condescension 
running  through  all  her  manner  as  of  a South 
Carolina  lady  conversing  with  a New  Englander 
— a condescension  not  more  assumed  on  her  part 
than  taken  for  granted -Qn;  bis,,.  Touip,  female 
born  and  living  at  the-Nortn-woMd  ot*  could  Mr. 


But  in  all  Mr.  Neely’s  conversation,  though  he 
addressed  himself  mainly  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  it  was 
with  chief  reference  to  Miss  Alice  that  he  spoke. 
The  truth  is,  the  man  really  admired  and  loved 
the  beautiful  and  queenly  girl  as  he  never  loved 
or  admired  a woman  before.  There  was  a maj- 
esty in  her  erect  bearing,  a dignity  inherited 
from  her  stately  old  father  the  Major,  in  her  re- 
serve, a serene  soul  in  her  full  and  steady  eye, 
which  was  more  to  him  even  than  her  glowing 
cheek  and  coral  lip.  It  is  a shame  to  hint  such 
a thing  in  America,  but  it  was  the  old  story  of 
plebeian  and  aristocrat,  squire  of  low  degree 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  noble  dame.  Marrying 
a South  Carolinian ! It  was  next  to  being  born 
there ! 

“ And  it  must  be  a great  gratification  to  yon, 
Miss  Alice,”  he  said,  at  last,  “that  the  flag  you 
presented  that  day  to  the  regiment  was  in  the 
fight.”  And  Mr.  Neely  went  back  in  memory 
to  the  day  of  its  presentation,  Alice  standing  on 
the  platform  with  the  colors  in  her  hand,  saying 
her  few  thrilling  words  more  with  eye  and  cheek 
and  attitude  than  with  tongue,  a goddess  to  him 
from  that  moment  henceforth  and  forever.  For 
the  moment  Alice  had  endeavored  to  believe  her- 
self then  and  there  a sort  of  “heroine  of  ’76” 
over  again.  But,  under  all  this  cry  of  “Our 
Country!”  “Our  Glorious  Revolution!”  “Our 
gallant  Army!”  “Our  despicable  foes!”  there 
steadily  ran  this  fact,  we  are  fighting  for  our 
negroes.  Ugly  thought,  we  are  fighting  for  our 
— slavery ! No,  not  a thought , an  unpleasant 
but  undefined  consciousness  thereof. 

“Yes,”  said  Alice;  “but  I am  more  anxious 
to  know  the  fate  of  the  men  that  received  it,  just 
now,  than  any  thing  else.”  Whereupon  Mr. 
Neely,  skillfully  turned  the  conversation  upon 
their  bravery,  mingled  with  reasonings  to  show 
why  he  did  not  think,  at  least  sincerely  hoped, 
they  had  not  suffered  much  in  the  contest. 
“And  you  have  not  heard,  you  tell  me,  from 
your  son,  Captain  Rutledge  Bowles?”  he  said  at 
last,  turning  to  Mrs.  Bowles. 

“Only  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  company 
in  Virginia,”  said  Mrs.  Bowles. 

“I  suppose  we  shall  be  compelled  to  inflict 
another  Manassas  upon  them  there.  Perhaps 
one  more  defeat  of  the  kind  may  satisfy  them,” 
said  Mr.  Neely. 

“Rutledge  Bowles  was  then  in  Charleston,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowles,  “in  obedience  to  orders.  He 
assures  me  in  his  last  letter  that  he  will  be  in  the 
next  battle,  orders  or  no  orders,  wherever  he 
thinks  it  likely  to  take  place.  I regret  that  he 
and  many  of  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  can 
not  feel  as  satisfied  with  Mr.  Davis  and  his  ar- 
rangements as  could  be  wished.  It  is  a little 
hard  that  South  Carolina  should  be  second  to 
Mississippi,  taking  the  lead  in  the  revolution  the 
way  my  native  State  did.  It  is  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, however.” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Neely  entered  upon  a glowing 
eulogy  of  South  Carolina,  adroitly  worded,  too, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  bell  rang  for  supper. 

“Really,  I had  completely  forgotten  myself,” 
he  said,  as  he  arose.  “Only  when  one-gets  to 
speaking  of  South  Carolina — ” 

“Stay  to  supper  with  us,  Mr.  Neely,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowles,  with  a warmer  manner  than  when 
he  first  came,  and  with  perhaps  somewhat  more 
of  hesitation  and  of  apology  for  possible  intrusion 
than  was  necessary,  Mr.  Neely  at  last  consented. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Arthur,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowles,  when  the  family  were  seated  at  table, 
“but  you  are  really  looking  as  if  you  had  just 
risen  from  a severe  illness.”  It  was  a fact;  the 
pale,  care-worn  face  of  Edward  Arthur  contrast- 
ed strongly  at  the  moment  with  the  rosy  and 
happy  countenance  of  Mr.  Neely  by  his  side. 

“ Yes,  Madam,  I had  no  sleep  last  night,”  was 
the  reply  of  that  gentleman  as  he  endeavored  to 
assume  a more  cheerful  manner. 

“Why,  as  to  that,  none  of  us  slept  last  night,” 
said  the  schoolmaster.  “ Glorious  news ! Was 
it  not,  Mr.  Arthur  ?” 

Gh,  the  temptation,  the  pressing,  the  almost 
hourly  temptation  to  lying  those  days ! What 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  dissembling,  evading, 
getting  out  of  telling  the  truth,  and  all  that? 
Satan  is  Satan,  God  is  God,  a lie  is  a lie ! And 
the  lying,  downright  lying,  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  people  at  the  South — multitudes  of  them 
at  least — was  one  of  the  most  terrible  demorali- 
zations of  the  times.  If  ever  necessity,  the  fear 
of  consequences,  the  unparalleled  nature  of  the 
case,  justified  people  in  this,  of  course  they  were 
completely  justified.  But  can  any  thing  make 
a wrong  to  be  a right  ? Does  God  ever  so  place 
man  that  he  must  sin  ? Alice  was  cutting  cake 
at  the  moment,  but  how  keenly  she  was  on  the 
alert  for  Mr.  Arthur’s  reply,  though  she  raised 
not  her  eyes. 

“Has  any  confirmation  of  it  as  yet  arrived, 
Mr.  Neely?”  was  Mr.  Arthur’s  calm  reply. 

“ Confirmation  ? It  needs  no  confirmation !” 
exclaimed  astonished  Mr.  Neely.  “The  victory 
is  one  we  alrendy  knew  would  take  place  when- 
ever the  armies  joined.  The  only  question  was 
one  of  place  and  day." 

“You  must  pardon  me  if  I seem  to  cast  a 
gloom  on  the  matter,  but  I frankly  confess  that 
my  dominant  feeling  since  the  news  came  is  one 
of  sorrow,”  said  the  minister. 

“Sorrow,  Mr.  Arthur!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Neely  in  the  same  breath. 

“At  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life,”  said 
the  minister,  and  Alice  breathed  again.  “You 
know  my  profession  has  habituated  me  to  look 
on  things  in  that  light.  Pardon  me;  but  to  think 
of  a civil  war  in  our  country,  not  in  France  or 
Italy,  but  actually  in  America!  A battle  on 
our  soil,  with  all  its  hideous  carnage ! I say  no- 
thing about  souls  hurried  by  thousands,  unpre- 
pared many  of  them,  into  eternity.  Again,  par- 
don me,  but  you  must  blame  my  profession.” 

And  thus  Mr.  Arthur  told  part  of  the  truth; 
|.bufc,dij3|  he  tell  really  the  truth  ia  telling  only  a 


But  not  for  nothing  had  Mr.  Neely  been  born 
in  New  England.  “ Why,  Mr.  Barker  is  of  your 
profession,  and  I saw  him  last  night  listening  to 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts,  and  I really  believe  he  was 
the  happiest  man  there !” 

Mr.  Neely  was  right.  Brother  Barker  was 
there,  and  was  as  happy,  to  say  the  least,  as 
any  man  on  the  ground.  So  happy,  that  in 
drinking  down  the  Colonel’s  speech  he  had  no 
time  on  the  instant  even  to  object  mentally  to 
its  innumerable  oaths,  and  to  its  blood-thirsty 
atrocities.  Yes,  no  man  laughed  louder,  or  ap- 
plauded every  sentiment  with  boeh  of  his  long 
hands  more  eagerly  than  he.  What  though  Se- 
cession had  arrested  at  once  the  operation  and 
income  of  every  Bible  Society,  Tract  Institution, 
Missionary  Cause  — domestic  and  foreign  — as 
well  as  every  other  Benevolent  Association  in  the 
land ; what  though  it  was  pouring  over  the  land, 
through  the  prostrated  embankments  of  Law, 
Order,  Religion,  and  Society  such  a torrent  of 
Profanity,  Sabbath  Desecration,  Intemperance, 
and  all  kindred  vices  as  the  most  gloomy-mind- 
ed had  never  dared  even  to  fear : what  though 
ministers  were  starving  at  their  ministry,  or 
driven  from  it  into  other  pursuits,  churches 
were  being  split  into  fragments  and  dissolved, 
all  religious  worship  being  comparatively  aban- 
doned save  to  hear  political  sermons  and  procla- 
mation prayers ; members  of  churches  and  even 
ministers  backsliding  and  apostatizing  by  multi- 
tudes ; what  though  the  minds  of  worldly  men 
were  being  hardened  a thousandfold  more  in  ir- 
religion ; even  the  coming  generation  blasted  in 
advance  by  the  arrested  instruction,  and  the  inev- 
itable corruption,  mind  and  heart,  by  the  times, 
of  the  very  children.  What  though  the  cause 
dearest,  avowedly,  to  Mr.  Barker  of  all  on  earth 
— that  of  the  Gospel — was  perishing  beneath  the 
deadly  influences  of  war  in  the  land — civil  war 
— yet  was  Brother  Barker  the  loudest,  and  hap- 
piest, and  heartiest  among  all  beneath  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts’s  eloquence  that  night. 

Ah,  if  Brother  Barker  had  been  the  only  min- 
ister of  the  sort ! It  was  indeed  the  hour  of  the 
Saviour’s  crucifixion  afresh.  Never  speak  of  the 
soldiers  gambling  at  his  feet,  spotted  with  his 
fallmg  blood,  nor  of  the  taunting  multitude,  nor 
of  the  darkening  sky  above  and  the  earth  quiv- 
ering*beneath,  next  to  the  hiding  of  the  Father’s 
face,  the  darkest,  bitterest  thing  was  that,  even 
of  Christ’s  disciples  how  nearly  may  we  come  to 
reading:  “They all  forsook  him,  and  fled.*’  We 
speak  not  of  you  who  clung  all  the  closer  to  your 
Master,  with  separatedness  from  the  reigning 
spirit  of  the  world,  with  strong  crying  to  God 
during  all  that  hour  of  darkness.  You  who, 
heartily  with  the  North  then,  or  as  heartily  with 
the  South  then,  kept  most  heartily  of  all  to 
Christ — one  with  each  other  at  least  in  that — 
alas  that,  North  and  South,  your  number  seemed 
so  small  in  those  days  of  Satan’B  hour,  and  the 
Power  of  Darkness ! 

“For  my  part  I do  not  wonder  Mr.  Barker 
should  rejoice,”  said  Mr*  Neely,  after  having 
waited  in  vain  for  the  minister’s  reply.  “With 
him,  I believe  the  entire  North  to  have  become 
thoroughly  infidel.  This  is  a religious  war — a 
war  for  Scripture  doctrine  in  regard  to  Slavery 
against  Abolitionism  and  all  the  other  infidel 
isms  of  the  North.  Mr.  Barker  rejoices  in  the 
defeat  of  the  North  as  in  the  defeat  of  irreligion 
itself — so  do  I.  ” 

“Mr.  Neely,”  said  Alice  at  this  juncture, 
“how  then  about  England  and  old  Scotland — 
all  Protestant  Europe  ?”  * 

“I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  question, 
Miss  Alice,”  said  Mr.  Neely,  intensely  on  the 
alert. 

“I  mean,  only  for  argument  sake,  you  know,” 
said  Alice,  “does  Protestant  Europe  stand  on 
this  question  with  the  North  or  with  the  South  ?” 

“Really,  I am  not  sure,"  began  Mr.  Neely. 
But  he  saw  that  Alice  knew,  ard  anew  that  he 
knew,  the  facts  of  the  case.  “With  the  North, 

I believe,”  he  added,  under  the  stress  of  her 
clear  and  steady  eye. 

“ And  are  they  all  infidel?”  began  Alice. 

“I  tell  you  what  I frankly  think;  I mean  I 
will  frankly  say  what  I really  and  truly  believe, 
and  that  is,  that  almost  the  whole  Christian 
Church  is  becoming  infidel,  Jacobinical.  By 
J icobinical  notions  I mean  the  old  French  no- 
tions of  freedom  and  equality.” 

“I  think  I know  what  Jacobin  means,”  said 
Alice,  her  eyes  still  bent  with  inquiry  upon  him. 

“In  this  strife,  Miss  Alice,  between  Jacobin- 
ism, then,  and  Conservatism,  between  infidelity 
and  the  Gospel,  in  fact,  I do  believe  that  there 
is  only  one  spot  on  the  globe  in  which  the  pure 
and  genuine  Gospel  lingers,  and  that  is  in  the 
South.  I wish  to  flatter  no  one,”  added  Mr. 
Neely,  “ but  of  all  the  South  I do  believe  that 
piety,  the  purest  and  most  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Bible — Old  Testament  as  well  as  New 
— is  to  be  found  in  South  Carolina.  I myself 
was  born  at  the  North,”  continued  Mr.  Neely, 
with  engaging  frankness;  “but,  if  one  may  say 
such  a thing,  I would  give  millions  to  have  been 
born,  of  all  the  world,  in  South  Carolina.” 

Yes,  Mr.  Neely  actually  said  just  that! 

Mrs.  Bowles  cordially  approved  the  sentiment, 
and  assured  Mr.  Neely  how  highly  she  felt  flat- 
tered. Alice  never  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
plate.  • 

“Therefore,”  said  Mr.  Neely,  after  some  fur- 
ther conversation,  “ if  I,  a Northern  man,  rejoice 
so  in  the  success  of  Southern  arms,  I am  sure 
you  must,  Mr.  Arthur.” 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  rejoice  in  what- 
ever m*y  be  for  the  interest  and  real  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  South,  Mr.  Neely,”  replied  the 
other.  “I  have  every  inducement,  and  it  would 
be  unnatural  and  simply  impossible  that  I should 
feel  otherwise.” 

And  yet,  somehow,  his  reply  did  not  satisfy 
Mrs.  Bowles. 

“ I am  perfectly  ignorant  of  militaryimattera,”.  i 
said  Alice  at  last,  “but  I do  nut  undcrsUadvWhtit 


is  meant  when  the  dispatch  says  that  Beauregard 
fell  back  from  Shiloh  some  twenty  miles  to  Cor- 
inth. I ata  confident  of  the  gallantry  of  our 
soldiers ; but  why  fall  back  ?” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Neely  hastened  to  explain  mat- 
ters, showing  that  it  was  a kind  of  military  strat- 
egy almost  invariably  adopted  by  victorious  ar- 
mies. Alice  listened,  but  replied  not. 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  mind  Alice,  Mr.  Neely,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowles,  at  length.  “ She  is  a willful 
girl,  and  she  has  an  independent  habit  of  her 
own:  She  is  always  endeavoring  to  form  her 
own  conclusions  on  every  subject.  When  she 
once  gets  a notion  in  her  head  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  with  her.  She  reminds  me  more  and 
more  of  her  father,  Major  Bowles.  But,  Alice, 
do  let  us  have  some  music.  We  are  not  tired 
of  Dixie  yet — what  a low  name  for  the  South  !— 
or  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag — any  thing.  ” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  Yankee  Doodle,  or 
Hail  Columbia,  or  the  Star-sj tangled  Banner, 
Mr.  Neely  ?”  said  Alice,  looking  back  upon  that 
gentleman,  with  her  hands  upon  the  keys  of  the 
instrument. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

On  the  Fashionable  colored  Hair. — u Deary  me,” 
said  old  Mrs.  Guy,  “ why  nowadays  all  the  young  gals  ia 
light  headed.” 

A New  Name  for  a Seamstress — Miss  Sew  and  Sew. 

“How  fast  wicked  men  can  go  on  in  their  sins!"  ex- 
claimed a good  but  unsophisticated  old  lady;  “it  only 
takes  two  seconds  to  fight  a duel!" 


e always  happy,  they  do  so  enjoy 


A lady,  complaining  how  rapidly  time  stole  away,  said, 
“ Alasl  I am  near  thirty."  “Do  not  fret  at  it,  Madam, 
for  fou  will  get  further  from  that  frightful  epoch  every 
day.”  


The  following  story  is  told  of  a father  of  the  church. 
At  an  association  dinner  a debate  arose  as  to  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  bringing  up  children.  The  doctor  took  the 
affirmative,  and  the  chief  opponent  was  a young  minister, 
whose  reputation  for  veracity  was  not  high.  He  main- 
tained that  parents  often  do  harm  to  their  children  by  un- 
just punishment,  from  not  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case. 
“ Why,”  said  he,  “the  only  time  my  father  whipped  me 
was  for  telling  the  truth.”  “ Well,"  retorted  the  doctor, 
“it  cured  you  of  it,  didn’t  it?" 


“Mother,  what’s  in  the  pot?”  “A  pig’s  head  and  tur- 
nips, dear.”  Little  Mary  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  she 
got  peeping  in  the  pot,  when  she  saw  one  of  the  turnips  in 
the  pig’s  mouth.  “ Mother,  mother!"  sheened.  “What’s 
the  matter?”  “Oh,  mother,  if  you  don’t  come  quick  the 
pig  will  e&t  all  the  turnips!" 

Artemus  Ward  tells  a good  story  concerning  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Lady  of  Lyons  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  theatre: 
“ An  aged  Mormon  arose  and  went  out  with  his  twenty- 
four  wives,  angrily  stating  that  he  wouldn’t  sit  and  see  a 
play  where  a man  made  such  a cussed  fuss  over  one  wo- 


Milk  and  Water.— A lad,  on  delivering  his  milk  a 
few  mornings  ago  in  a neighboring  city,  was  asked  why 
the  milk  was  so  warm.  “ I don’t  know,”  he  replied,  with 
much  simplicity,  “unless  they  put  warm  water  into  it  in- 
stead of  cold.” 

John  Randolph  met  an  enemy  on  the  street  one  day, 
who  refused  to  give  him  half  the  sidewalk,  saying  that  he 
never  turned  out  for  a rascal.  “I  do,”  said  Randolph, 
stepping  aside  and  politely  raising  his  hat;  “pass  on, 


To  what  tribe  do  Scotch  Jews  belong? — Mac-Assur. 

A letter  was  mailed  in  one  of  our  post-offices  the  other 
day  that  had  no  pdstage-stamp  on  it,  but  in  place  of  the 
stamp  had  the  following  written  on  one  corner  of  the  en- 
velope: “Mr.  Postmaster,  don’t  charge  no  postage  on 
this;  the  stamp  wouldn’t  stick,  so  I tore  the  thing  up.” 


“ 1 am  glad  this  coffee  don’t  owe  me  any  thing,"  said  a 
book-keeper  to  his  wife  the  other  morning  at  breakfast. 
“ Why  so?"  was  the  response.  “ Because  I don’t  believ# 
it  would  ever  settle.”  { 


An  exchange  gives  reasons  for  not  publishing  a poetia 
effusion  as  follows : “ The  rhythm  sounds  like  pumpkins 
rolling  over  a barn  floor,  while  some  lines  appear  to  have 
been  measured  with  a yard-stick,  and  others  with  a ten- 
foot  pole.”  

“ The  next  time  I catch  you  alone,  Tom  Wilkins,  I’ll 
give  you  a good  thrashing!"  s»id  a ruffianly  bully  of  the 
play -ground  to  a mild-lookir.g  boy.  “Well,”  quietly  and 
significantly  replied  Tom,  “ I ain’t  often  caught  alone,  aa 
I generally  have  my  feet  and  fists  with  me.” 

Woman’s  Mission— Sub-mission. 


The  Cmu  Question “ How’s  your  cold  ?" 


It  has  been  discovered  that  Otlullo  held  a legal  as  well 
as  a military  office  in  Venice,  He  was  a-tawny-general. 


“Tilly,”  said  a mother  to  her  daughter,  who  had  seen 
but  five  summers.  “ what  should  you  do  without  your  mo- 
ther ?"  “ I should  put  on  every  day  just  such  a dress  as 
I wanted,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Can  you  see  any  thiug  in  my  eye — it  feels  very  sore?” 
naked  ppodjfjir-j^itljipg  student  of  Oliver  Wendell 

“I  can  see" a very  bad  pupil,”  was  the  reply  of  the  Pro- 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  views  of  Jerusalem  and  of  other  places  inti- 
mately associated  in  our  minds  with  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  presented  on  pages  1G8  and  169  are  new  and 
interesting.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  several  top- 
ics of.interest  connected  with  our  illustrations. 

Of  Jerusalem  we  give  two  separate  views.  How 
different  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day  from  the  City  of 
the  Great  King  in  the  days  of  Herod  and  Pilate  ! 
Within  the  walls — if  we  except  perhaps  the  Temple 
area,  that  one  grand  spot  of  surpassing  interest  in 
Jerusalem — there  is  not  a street  which  either  the 
Saviour  or  his  apostles  ever  trod.  The  present 
roadways,  if  even  they  follow  the  old  lines,  are 
above  the  rubbish  which  “ many  a fathom  deep” 
covers  the  ancient  causeway.  There  is  not  one 
house  standing  on  which  we  can  feel  certain  that 
our  Lord  ever  gazed,  unless  it  be  the  old  tower  at 
the  Jaffa  Gate.  Only  the  heavens  above  and  the 
hills  around  remain  the  same.  The  site  of  the  old 
Temple  was  never  open  to  any  but  Moslems  until 
after  the  Crimean  War.  No  remains  of  the  old 
Temple  exist  above  ground.  Every  atom  of  its 
dust,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  been  swept 
away.  Literally  not  one  stone  has  been  left  upon 
another.  Its  site,  however,  can  be  determined  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy.  The  huge  old  cisterns 
which  supplied  the  Temple  with  water  still  remain. 
Upon  this  spot  Jesus  Christ  taught  and  wrought 
miracles.  This  is  the  Thermopylae  of  the  universe. 
The  dust  of  which  man  is  made  alone  remains  and 
covers  all.  Not  an  object  meets  the  eye  on  which 
kings  and  prophets  with  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
gazed  except  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  blue  sky. 
Yet  it  may  be  those  holy  feet  have  trod  the  steps 
of  that  old  passage ; and  His  lips  may  have  drunk 
from  the  waters  that  “made  glad  the  city  of  God.” 

Outside  of  the  walls  the  Valley  of  Kidron  sepa- 
ratesjJerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  is 
also  known  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Another 
valley  curving  in  from  the  west  is  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  or  Tophet.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  on 
earth  where  so  many  thoughts  of  human  crime  and 
misery  suggest  themselves  as  among  the  rocky 
sepulchres  of  this  valley.  The  horrible  Moloch 
fires  which  consumed  many  an  agonized  child  once 
blazed  among  these  stones.  It  was  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  Hill  of  Corruption,  that  Solomon  set 
up  his  idols  in  the  very  sight  of  the  Temple.  In 
this  valley  is  the  Aceldama,  or  “Field  of  Blood,” 
where,  into  a caverned  pit,  now  built  over,  bodies 
were  cast,  and  laid  there  under  a sprinkling  of  dirt 
to  suffer  corruption.  It  has  been  closed  for  a cen- 
tury, but  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  traitor. 
No  wonder  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  made  the 
type  of  hell ! 

The  village  of  Bethany,  once  the  home  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  and  the  place  where  Christ  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  consists  now  of  brown  mud 
hovels.  It  is  the  squalid  abode  of  confusion,  dogs, 
and  poverty. 

Of  all  the  places  associated  with  Scripture  his- 
tory Bethlehem  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pictur- 
esque. The  three  convents  attached  to  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  which  crown  the  summit  and  the 
ridge  on  which  the  village  is  built,  wear  the  mass- 
ive and  dignified  look  of  an  old  medieval  fortress. 
The  terraces,  which,  like  gigantic  stairs,  descend  to 
the  lower  valleys  and  the  small  alluvial  plains  and 
corn-fields,  have  a fine  bold  sweep,  and  are  rich  in  ol- 
ives and  fruit  trees,  the  shade  and  verdure  of  which 
relieve  the  eye  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  white 
limestone  rocks  and  soil. 

Although  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  Holy 
Family,  immediately  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple,  or  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  re- 
moved to  Nazareth.  It  was  here,  probably,  that 
the  visit  of  the  Magi  was  made,  and  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  in  Bethlehem. 

Nazareth  of  Galilee  was  the  home  of  Christ  in 
his  boyhood.  Here  he  labored  at  his  humble  trade 
for  many  years.  Here  in  this  town — among  these 
hills — Jesus  was  brought  up  as  a child,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  His  meek  and  loving  mother,  “full  of  grace 
here  as  a boy  “ He  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature 
here  for  many  years  he  labored  as  a man  for  His 
daily  bread;  here  he  lived  as  an  acquaintance, 
neighbor,  and  friend.  For  years  he  gazed  on  this 
landscape,  and  walked  along  these  mountain  paths, 
and  worshiped  God  among  these  solitudes. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  buried  is  a large  one, 
including  under  one  roof  many  chapels,  in  which 
different  “ communions”  worship.  The  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  not  what  many  people  suppose  it  to  be.  It 
is  not  a cave,  or  a hole  in  a rude  rock ; but  a small 
marble  chapel,  which  rises  up  from  the  flat  stone 
floor. 


GREENWOOD  CEMETERY. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Green- 
wood Cemetery  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
terment. It  is  now  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
burial-place  on  the  continent.  ,A  multitude  of 
beautiful  inclosures,  and  several  hundred  tombs 
and  monuments,  involving  a vast  aggregate  ex- 
pense, may  now  be  seen  there— .pleasing  memori- 
als, in  the  main,  of  taste  and  wealth — certainly  of 
grief  and  pious  love.  ' The  tombs,  for  which  the 
slopes  of  Greenwood  afford  frequent  opportunity, 
are  of  every  style  of  architecture.  The  monuments 
are  various  in  design,  from  the  modest  tablet  to  the 
magnificent  pillar  or  massive  sarcophagus.  The 
great  number  of  attractions  connected  with  this 
Cemetery  have  made  it  an  object  of  interest  to  vis- 
itors second  tomone  in  Brooklyn. 

The  grounds  of  this  Cemetery,  now  comprising 
four  hundred  acres,  are  situated  in  Brooklyn,  on 
Gowanus  Heights,  about  two  and  a half  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ferry.  They  are  beautifully  undulat- 
ing and  diversified,  presenting  continual  changes  of 
surface  and  scenery,  and  are  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  appropriated.  The 
elevated  portions  of  the  Cemetery  afford  numerous 
and  interesting  views,  embraciHg-liie  !Bay  and!  Har- 
bor of  New  York,  wkkite  isJapjja  ?fid  fqrta^the  cit- 
ies of  NeW  [Yo|k  aa(hBrb<^)ri^  fjie  fibres  of.  the 
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North  and  East  Rivers,  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island, 
the  Quarantine,  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  ev- 
ery direction,  together  with  a view  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  reaching  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Pavilion 
at  Rockaway.  The  various  avenues  in  the  grounds 
(exclusive  of  paths)  extend  sixteen  miles. 

The  Entrance,  which  we  illustrate  on  page  172, 
has  only  been  completed  a short  time.  It  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cemetery.  It  is  situated  at  a 
point  lying  nearest  to  the  vast  population  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  ‘ The  gateway  is  an  imposing 
and  elaborate  Gothic  edifice,  solidly  constructed  of 
the  best  New  Jersey  sandstone.  Two  passage-ways 
through  the  massive  structure  are  appropriated — one 
to  funerals,  the  other  to  visitors.  A room  for  the  lat- 
ter to  rest  in ; and  fire-proof  offices  for  the  Cemetery 
business,  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 
Upward  it  terminates  in  three  lofty  pinnacles. 
There  is  a bell  for  the  passing  procession,  and  a 
clock  to  strike  the  hours.  The  deep,  triangular  re- 
cesses of  the  pediments  above  the  two  gateways  are 
filled  in,  on  both  sides,  with  groups  of  sculpture 
formed  of  the  Nova  Scotia  sandstone.  These  four 
groups  represent  the  Saviour’s  Entombment;  His 
Resurrection;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow’s 
Son,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Still  higher  up, 
on  the  four  shields  which  surmounts  the  quatre- 
foils,  are  figures  in  relief  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  of  Mem- 
ory, and  of  Love. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS. 


When  I was  still  a boy  of  eighteen,  going  to 
school  punctually  every  day,  as  all  boys  do  who  in- 
tend to  some  time  be  great  authors  like  Mr.  Tupper, 
there  was  a young  lady  of  the  same  age  with  myself 
moving  in  society,  and  her  name  was  Christine  Bell. 
Of  course  there  is  a vast  difterence'between  a school- 
boy of  eighteen  and  a young  lady  of  the  same  age  in 
society.  Christine  was  a beauty,  and  she  had  sev- 
eral beaux.  One  of  these  was  a prosperous  young 
grocer  by  the  name  of  Hiram  Jackson,  whose  first 
name  was. familiarty  abbreviated  to  Hi,  and  whose 
last  name  to  Jack,  by  the  simple-nearted  villagers 
who  sat  about  his  grocery  in  the  evenings ; so  that 
the  boys,  when  angry  and  disrespectful,  were  in  the 
habit  of  sarcastically  calling  him  High-Low-Jack. 
Whether  it  was  this  title  which  discouraged  Chris- 
tine, or  whether  she  felt  too  proud  to  marry  a gro- 
cer (her  father  was  a dealer  in  dry  goods),  or  wheth- 
er she  had  other  and  better  reasons  for  her  behavior, 
suffice  it  that  the  young  lady’s  name  is  now  Christine 
Bell  Brown.  As  my  name  is  Brown,  and  Brown  is 
a very  uncommon  name  indeed,  you  may  naturally 
conclude  that  Christine  is  now  my  wife.  Correct ; 
she  is  my  wife. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  explicitly  state  after 
this  that  Hiram  Jackson’s  courting  of  Christine 
was  unsuccessful.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible misconception,  I will  so  state.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  did  not  marry  Christine.  He  eventu- 
ally married  another  lady,  and  a very  good  wife  she 
makes  him.  He  left  our  village  (Milktown,  New 
York  State.  I am  disposed  to  be  thus  particular 
with  my  reader  in  all  this  matter  of  proper  names, 
because  I wish  him  to  understand  and  believe  that 
I am  relatingyacfa,  and  that  I stand  ready  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Gradgrind  himself  right  here  on  the 
threshold  of  my  story),  and  he  went  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  his  fortune. 

He  was  an  ambitious  young  man,  with  a soul 
above  molasses  and  tea,  and  he  aspired  to  reach  a 
high  place  in  the  world.  So  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  ballooning,  and  soon  had  his  wish.  He  be- 
came noted  throughout  the  country  as  a successful 
aeronaut.  He  made  a great  deal  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  and  all  but  made  a voyage  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  a balloon.  He  came  to 
New  York  at  the  end  of  several  years,  and  built  a 
monstrous  hole  in  the  ground,  up  by  Central  Park, 
and  put  a high  board  fence  around  it  to  keep  people 
from  falling  into  the  hole  without  paying  the  ad- 
mission fee.  I was  at  this  time  residing  in  New 
York,  and  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  top  of  that 
hill  upon  whose  summit  stands  the  temple  in  which 
Mr.  Tupper  wanders,  the  envy  of  his  contempora- 
ries. I was  a writer  for  the  press,  and  had  recently 
returned  from  the  sea-side,  where  I had  been  repre- 
senting the  literary  world  as  correspondent  of  the 
Times  newspaper. 

Impelled  by  my  affection  for  Hiram  Jackson — 
now  Professor  Jackson — and  also  by  some  little  cu- 
riosity respecting  the  inside  of  that  great  hole  that 
he  had  built  and  surrounded  with  a fence,  I went  to 
see  him  one  very  hot  day,  when  the  city  was  a fear- 
ful contrast  to  the  cool  delight  of  the  sea-side — and 
I found  him.  He  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  I hast- 
ened to  apologize  for  having  married  Christine. 

‘ ‘ Say  no  more  about  it,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  he ; “I 
forgive  you.  You  meant  me  no  harm.  Besides 
that,  she  jilted  me  before  you  knew  her.  How’s 
your  babies  ? mine  are  well,  thank  you.” 

“How  many?” 

“ Four.  What’s  that  sticking  out  of  your  pock- 
et?” 

“My  note-book,”  said  I.  “ I have  been  scrib- 
bling for  the  Times  a little  of  late,  and  of  course  I 
had  to  have  a note-book.” 

“ You  don’t  say !”  cried  Jackson,  with  much  cord- 
iality. “A  reporter  for  the  Times ? Why,  how 
you  are  getting  on,  ain’t  you  ? The  last  I heard  of 
you  you  had  got  out  a volume  of  poems  in  a yellow 
cover.  I congratulate  you  on  your  improved  pros- 
pects. I have  a great  respect  for  the  Times,  and  I 
was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Raymond  if  he  wouldn’t  like 
to  take  a ride  in  my  balloon.  But  I have  neglected 
it,  and — By-the-way,  that  reminds  me ; wouldn’t 
you  like  to  go  up?” 

‘ ‘ Why  yes,"  said  I ; “I  should  like  to  go  up  if  I 
were  sure  of  coming  down  in  as  good  condition  as  I 
find  myself  at  present.” 

“ All  right ! You  shall  go  up  at  the  end  of  the 
rope.  It’s  a thousand  feet  long,  that  rope.  It’ll 
pull  you  down  again  all  safe.”  There  was  a sort  of 
windlass  run  by  horse-power  that  let  the  balloon 
upL  and  dpw^i,  “Pretty  sight,  ain’t  it?”  the  Pro- 
f^sot  atd4«d,''-}vith  a yawn.  He  was  used  to  it,  you 


see.  “ That’s  the  way  it  is,  from  morning  to  night ; 
up  and  down— up  and  down !” 

“ Up  and  down !”  I echoed,  absently,  as  I stood 
watching  the  balloon  dwindle  out  of  sight,  or  so 
nearly  out  of  sight  that  it  appeared  no  bigger  than 
a pumpkin. 

“They’re  coming  down  now,”  6aid  Professor 
Jackson.  “ Will  you  go  up  this  time  ?” 

“ I suppose  it’s  perfectly  safe?” 

“Why,  you’re  not  afraid,  are  you?  . You  some- 
times ride  in  railroad  cars,  don’t  you  ?” 

“ When  I am  compelled  to  I do,”  said  I. 

“Well  1 what  proportion  of  danger  do  you  real- 
ly suppose  there  exists,  now,  between  a balloon 
ride  and  a railroad  ride  ?” 

I thought  a minute  before  I replied : 

“ I’m  not  accurate  at  estimates,  but  as  near  as 
I can  put  it,  in  round  numbers,  I should  say  the 
chances  were  about  fourteen  million  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  balloon.” 

“That’s  not  the  precise  figure,”  said  Professor 
Jackson ; “ but  it’s  very  near  it— it’s  very  near  it.” 

“Am  I to  go  up  alone  ?” 

“ No.  As  you  are  a little  timid,  and  as  I want 
you  to  take  some  notes — not  to  put  in  the  Times , I 
wouldn’t  have  you  think — I’ll  send  a policeman  up 
with  you  to  protect  you.”  •• 

“How  can  I thank  you  enough?”  I murmured. 

“ But  I comprehend.  It  is  for  Christine’s  sake.” 

“ Oh,  bother  Christine !”  ejaculated  Jackson, 
moving  toward  the  balloon,  which  was  now  fast- 
ened to  the  platform  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
hole.  “Come!” 

The  policeman  got  into  the  car.  It  is  called  a 
car,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a basket.  Then  a 
young  lady  got  in.  This  was  more  than  I had 
bargained  for,  but  it  awakened  my  manly  breast  to 
a sense  of  its  duty.  What  a young  lady  dare  do  . 
should  I hesitate  about  ? 

I at  once  got  into  the  car.  The  grapnels  were 
thrown  off.  We  began  to  go  up,  and  I began  to 
take  notes.  Here  are  the  notes ; when  you  have 
read  the  story  through  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
failed  to  put  them  in  the  Times. 

We  are  off.  She  tips  [meaning  the  balloon]. 

“ Oh  ! oh !”  [by  the  youug  lady].  The  band  down 
below  strikes  up,  “ Who  will  Care  for  Mother 
Now?”  Ah ! who  indeed ? Thoughtful  band ! Mag- 
nificent panorama  dawns  upon  the  sight.  She  tips 
[the  balloon].  Skittish  feeling.  Mem. — Kitzelisch 
good  word.  Wind  blows  us  over  the  Park.  That 
beauty-land,  etc.  Lakes,  etc.  Map  of  the  earth. 
Difficult  to  realize.  Pigmies  down  there.  Look 
like  ants.  Wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  us. — Wave 
a lead-pencil  to  them.  It  drops.  Watch  it  dwin- 
dle to  a speck.  The  two  rivers  creeping  out  of 
a cloud-bank  to  north.  Water  looks  like  ice — 
glary.  Bay  dotted  with  ships.  Narrows  in  plain 
view.  Young  lady  says  glad  she  come.  So  am  I. 
Want  to  stay  here  all  summer.  Delightfully  cool. 
Proposition  to  policeman — cut  the  rope  and  take  a 
nice  long  ride.  “Can’t  see  it”  [by  policeman]. 
Took  his  number.  444.  Says  his  name  is  Fish. 
Out  of  bis  element.  Young  lady  excited  and  talk- 
ative. “ Where  would  we  go  if  you  cut  the  rope  ?” 
Propose  to  cut  it  and  see.  Policeman  threatens  to 
arrest  me.  Twitch  ! Balloon  going  down.  Rather 
go  up.  Ah,  what  a vulgar  world  we  are ! Band 
plays  “ Hail  to  the  Chief.”  Can’t  mean  the  police- 
man. 

“How  are  you,  Professor?”  I cried,  as  I got  out 
of  the  car  and  felt  my  foot  on  my  native  earth  once 
more.  I really  felt  as  if  I had  been  an  incalcula- 
ble distance  since  I saw  him  last. 

“Like  it?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh,  amazingly !” 

“ But  that’s  nothing  compared  to  a detached  as- 
cension, you  know,”  said  the  Professor,  with  pro- 
fessional pride.  “ Nothing  at  all.” 

“ How  I should  like  to  make  a detached  ascen- 
sion 1”  I cried,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  nothing. 

“Do  you  make  detached  ascensions  much?”  I 
asked. 

“ Oh,  frequently,”  said  he. 

“And  when  do  you  make  the  next?” 

“ To-morrow,  probably.” 

“ How  I should  like  to  go !” 

The  Professor  made  no  reply. 

“So  you  go  to-morrow?”  I remarked,  as  we 
walked  up  the  stairway  leading  out  of  the  hole. 

“ If  it’s  pleasant,”  said  he. 

“ I wish  I could  go  with  you !” 

“ Come  and  se&me  again,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  Jack- 
son,  shaking  hands.  “ And  remember  me  to  your 
lady.” 

I naturally  concluded  after  that  that  he  did  not 
want  me  to  go  with  him.  But  I could  not  help 
thinking  about  it  all  the  way  home,  and  resolving 
that,  one  way  or  another,  I would  have  a detached 
ascension  before  the  summer  was  out. 

After  tea  that  night  I talked  so  long  with  Chris- 
tine about  my  ride  in  the  air  that  when  I thought 
about  preparing  my  note  for  the  Times  it  was  too 
late.  So  I ate  a large  piece  of  mince-pie  and  went 
to  bed.— The  reader  may  think  my  recording  that  I 
ate  a piece  of  mince-pie  is  a piece  of  domestic  ego- 
tism, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stoiy.  But  I 
think  it  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  story. 

I was  just  dozing  off  when  I was  awakened  by  a 
loud  rapping  at  my  chamber-door. 

“ Who’s  there  ?”  I cried. 

“It’s  me,  Sir — wid  a letther,”  responded  the  voice 
of  our  Bridget.  “A  man  jist  brung  it  to  the  base- 
ment-door, Sir,”  Bridget  continued,  as  I opened  the 
chamber-door  a crack  and  took  the  letter  in.  “ He 
said  fer  me  to  bring  it  up  at  wanst,  Sir,  bein’  it  was 
important.” 

I shut  the  door  and  opened  the  note.  It  said : 

“Dkar  Brown, — One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  going 
with  me  to-morrow  on  the  detached  voyage  is  sick,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  his  seat  in  the  car.  We 
start  early.  Be  on  hand  at  6 A.M.  Yours  truly, 

“ Hiram  Jackson.” 

II. 

I am  by  no  means  fond  of  seeing  the  sun  rise,  but 
I was  up  early  for  this  once,  and  the  appointed  hour 
found  me  on  hand.  Professor  Jackson  was  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  superintending  the  prepapf  , 
tions  for  departure.  The  great  balloon  was  swJiyl 
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ing  in  the  light  morning  breeze,  impatient  of  the 
grapnels  that  held  it  to  the  earth.  Half  a dozen 
bags  of  sand  were  being  put  into  the  $ar,  and  vari- 
ous creature  comforts  in  bottles  and  baskets.  There 
was  also  a hand-telescope,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
roomy  car  lay  a mysterious  something — I knew  not 
what — covered  with  a long  canvas  case. 

“ You’re  on  time,  Mr.  Brown, ’’said  the  Professor, 
shaking  hands. 

“Always  am,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  we’ll  start  right  off.” 

“ Where’s  the  other  man  ?”  I asked. 

“You  are  the  other  man,”  said  Jackson. 

“ But  the  other  ?”  I persisted. 

“Oh,  hang  it,  there  is  no  other ! Come,  are  you 
ready?” 

Was  it  only  my  imagination  ? I could  not  tell ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  asked  me  this  question 
in  a tone  such  as  I should  suppose  a hangman — or 
rather,  say  some  brutal  executioner  of  the  time  of 
Robespierre — would  use  in  addressing  his  victim. 
But  I made  no  remark,  and  got  into  the  car.  The 
grapnels  were  let  loose,  and  the  balloon  shot  up  like 
a rocket. 

‘ ‘ Good  God ! ” cried  on'  of  the  attendants,  looking 
up  after  us,  “ who  ever  see  a balloon  tear  up  like 
that  afore !” 

The  world  was  sinking  away  under  us  with  ap- 
palling rapidity.  Professor  Jackson  was  already 
untying  the  string  from  the  neck  of  the  first  sand- 
bag, to  empty  its  contents  and  increase  our  rate  of 
speed.  Out  tumbled  the  sand,  and  almost  instant- 
ly sank  into  invisibility.  Jackson  threw  the  bag 
after  its  contents. 

“ Why  do  you  waste  your  bags  that  way,  Jack- 
son  ?”  said  I. 

“ It  don’t  signify,  ” he  muttered.  ‘ ‘ I sha’n’t  want 
’em  any  more.”  . 

I began  to  watch  his  movements  with  a deep  and 
fascinating  interest.  He  was  immediately  clawing 
at  the  neck  of  another  bag,  which  followed  its  pre- 
decessor. My  head  swam  with  dizziness,  occa- 
sioned by  the  motion  of  the  balloon. 

“How  high  do  we  go,  Professor  Jackson,  before 
we  begin  to  move  in  a decided  current?” 

“We  sail  in  no  currents  this  day,  my  friend,"  he 
answered,  in  a gruff  tone,  still  untying  the  sand- 
bag with  feverish  eagerness.  “ We  are  going  up.” 

“Up?”  I whispered,  a dark  fear  stealing  over 
me. 

“Ay,  up!” 

“How high  up?” 

“To  the  moon  — to  the  blue  blazes  — to  any 
where !”  he  shouted,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the  car, 
and  burled  the  last  bag  out  without  emptying  it  of 
its  contents,  impatient  of  his  nervous  fingers. 

“Are  you  mad  ?”  I cried. 

“ Mad  ? , No,  I’m  not  a bit  mad.” 

“ I have  gone  high  enough.  Let  us  go  down.” 

“Look  here,  Brown.  You’ve  no  doubt  read  a 
cock-and-bull  story  about  a mad  aerouant,  and  how 
he  tried  to  throw  his  fellow-passenger  out  of  the 
car.  Now,  don’t  turn  pale  like  a great  ninny ! I 
tell  you  I’m  as  sane  as  you  are,  or  as  any  body  is. 
I’m  not  going  to  throw  you  out  to  lighten  the  car." 

“ For  God’s  sake  let  us  go  down ! ” 

“ I’m  not  even  going  to  throw.anv  of  these  bottles 
or  baskets  out.  I tell  you  I’m  perfectly  sane ; and 
I’m  going  to  keep  these  things  here  to  provision  us 
on  our  long  voyage — for  though  we’re  now  going 
up  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute,  it’ll  be  a long  voy- 
age—” 

“ In  what  direction  ?”  I again  interjected. 

“Up ! up!  And  I’m  going  to  keep  you  in  the 
car  for  companionship  sake.  I had  a reason  for 
preferring  you  to  the  Tribune  man,  who  was  going 
with  me  first : you  married  Christine  Bell.  # I want- 
ed her  myself,  and  I swore,  years  ago,  that  whoever 
got  her  I would  take  him  away  from  her  somehow. 
That’s  all  there  is  about  it,  old  Browny— so  make 
yourself  comfortable,  since  you  can’t  get  out.  You 
have  seen  the  last  of  old  mother  earth ; those  clouds 
below  us  there  have  shut  it  from  sight  forever.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!”  he  laughed,  with  intense  glee,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  car  and  rubbing  his  lean,  yellow 
hands  briskly,  “this  is  glorious,  isn’t  it?  Let’s 
have  a bottle  open.  Where’s  that  beastly  cork- 
screw ? Much  good  that’ll  do  you,  my  friend !” 

The  last  remark  was  elicited  by  a spring  I made 
for  the  valvg-rope,  as  he  leaned  over  in  search  of  the 
cork-screw.  I caught  the  rope  and  pulled  it.  It 
broke  and  fell  down  in  my  hands. 

“ I cut  the  strands  last  night,  my  boy.  I knew 
what  you  would  be  up  to,”  said  he. 

I began  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  my  position 
in  terrible  earnest.  Let  me  be  calm  and  collect  my 
thoughts.  So  highly  rarefied  was  the  thin  atmos- 
phere which  we  were  cleaving  with  steady  upward 
bound  that  even  now  I breathed  with  difficulty. 
How  many  minutes  more  would  it  probably  be  ere 
we  reached  a height  where  existence  must  end? 
Had  I not  heard,  or  read,  or  dreamed,  of  one  in  a 
like  danger  with  this,  who  had  clambered  up  the 
net-work  of  the  balloon  and  opened  the  valve  with 
his  hands  ? It  was  a fearfully  dangerous  feat,  but 
some  effort  I must  make.  I threw  off  my  coat, 
though  I was  chilled  through  with  sudden  cold. 

“ What  now?”  cried  Jackson.  “You  sha’n’t  do 
it ! I’m  as  strong  as  two  of  you.” 

He  seized  me,  as  I wqs  hastening  to  clamber  up 
the  ropes,  and  pulled  me  back. 

“ Let  go !”  I yelled.  “ I won’t  be  murdered.’! 

He  only  laughed  sneeringly,  but  held  me  fast. 

I made  a fierce  struggle,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
high  enough  to  touch  the  swollen  monster  over- 
head. Whipping  out  my  pocket-knife,  I opened  it 
with  the  aid  of  my  teeth,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
canvas.  To  my  horror,  the  seam  thus  opened  ran 
high  up  the  balloon.  The  gas  escaped  with  a sound 
like  the  rushing  of  a whirlwind.  The  great  globe 
collapsed  like  a pricked  bubble;  the  canvas  fell 
downward  with  a flapping  noise;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment we  were  falling  through  space  with  furious 
rapidity. 

“Dog!  Fool!  What  have  you  done?”  cried 
Jackson,  springing  upon  meiand  grasping  me  about 
the  throat.  -^IIwsbIsI  ofil$r  trying  to  frighten  you. 
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Shot  eyes,  and  then  threw  me  from  him.  I fell 
upon  the  floor  of  the  car. 

“I* will  not  go  down!”  he  screamed.  “I  will 
not  go ! Oh,  fool  that  I was ! Why  did  I not 
go  up  without  you,  you  beastly  coward?  I am 
ruined — ruined!” 

He  looked  down  upon  the  white  cloud-lake  to 
which  we  were  now  steadily  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer. 

“Up!  up!  I must  go  up!  I icill  go  up!" 
And  with  a sudden  spring  he  bounded  upward  from 
the  car ; then  fell  down,  yelling  and  cursing. 

The  clouds  were  passed  and  the  earth  dawned 
upon  my  view.  A current  sWept  me  aside,  and  I 
saw  the  madman  no  more.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty I clung  to  the  careering  car,  but  the  ropes 
helped  me.  I whirled  onward  toward  my  death. 
I shall  be  mutilated  beyond  all  recollection  by  the 
fall,  I thought.  Oh,  what  a ghastly  fate ! 

Suddenly  my  eye  fell  upon  the  long,  mysterious, 
canvas-covered  package  that  I had  observed  when 
we  left  the  earth.  What  it  contained  was  still  un- 
known to  me.  I hastily  tore  off  the  covering,  and 
perceived  the  article  within  to  be  a something  made 
of  iron  wires  and  oiled  silk.  Closer  inspection 
showed  me  that  it  was  a parachute.  What  a thrill 
of  joy  ran  through  me  as  I made  this  discovery ! 

It  was  the  work  of  a minute  to  open  it.  There 
was  a handle  which  6hut  in  among  the  wires  through 
a socket,  and  at  the  end  of  the  handle  was  a strong 
oaken  ring,  capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  two 
hands.  I grasped  it  So,  and  leaped  from  the  car, 
repelling  it  with  my  foot  as  a swimmer  repels  the 
boat  from  which  he  springs  into  the  flood ; at  the 
same  instant  I spread  the  broad  parachute  to  the 
air. 

For  a moment  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  struc- 
ture would  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  air  under- 
neath, so  great  was  the  momentum  with  which  I 
w as  descending ; and  I looked  up  at  its  wide  canopy 
over  my  head  with  terrible  interest  as  I hung  sus- 
pended below. 

‘ ‘ Thank  Heaven ! " I cried ; “it  stands  the  test ! 
I shall  be  saved !” 

I was  now',  I judged,  only  something  like  a thou- 
sand feet  above  the  earth,  and  descending  with  com- 
parative slowness.  I began  to  speculate  upon  the 
prospect  before  me.  I scarcely  hoped  to  escape  un- 
injured ; but  a broken  leg  was  a mere  bagatelle  to 
contemplate  after  the  perils  with  which  I had  been 
menaced. 

My  hands  began  to  feel  terribly  the  strain  upon 
them.  God  give  me  strength  to  hold  out  to  the 
last ! A grating  sound  overhead  startled  me  and  I 
looked  up.  To  my  horror  I saw  the  handle  by 
which  1 clung  slip  out  of  the  socket  ! The  para- 
chute paused  in  the  air  and  I fell  down,  down,  fast- 
er and  faster  each  moment.  Unable  to  endure  the 
agony  of  sight  I closed  my  eyes  and  awaited  the 
inevitable  death  before  me. 

* * * * * * 

A frightful  jar  that  seemed  to  wrench  every  bone 
m my  body. 

I opened  my  eyes  to  find  that  I had  evidently 
fallen  down  my  own  chimney,  for  here  I was  in  my 
own  bedchamber,  and  my  darling  Christine  yawn- 
ingly  wanting  to  know,  my  dear,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter; and  had  I fallen  out  of  bed,  dear;  and  why 
didn’t  I open  the  door  for  Bridget,  who  had  been 
knocking  this  half  hour. 

It  is  due  to  the  reader  to  state  that  this  last  re- 
mark was  a feminine  exaggeration,  for  Bridget  had 
not  been  knocking  for  more  than  Jralf  a minute. 

From  that  day  to  this  I have  never  felt  the  faint- 
est desire  to  make  a detached  ascension  again.  I 
have  had  quite  enough  of  it.  Nor  have  I since 
seen  Professor  Jackson,  though  I have  heard  that 
he  was  getting  on  comfortably  in  his  business.  He 
is  quite  welcome  to  his  business  with  its  precarious 
ups  and  downs. 


BET’S  MATCH-MAKING. 

The  only  time  I ever  tried  match-making  in  my 
life  was  when  I was  seventeen,  and  I then  so  burned 
my  fingers  over  the  business  that  I took  care  never 
to  meddle  with  it  again.  I was  living  at  the  time 
with  my  step-mother  on  her  farm  near  Ballymena. 
My  father  was  dead,  and  my  step-mother  did  not 
like  me.  She  had  placed  me  for  a time  with  a mil- 
liner in  the  town,  but  finding  it  expensive  support- 
ing me  apart  from  her,  had  taken  me  away  again. 
She  was  thinking  of  a second  marriage,  though  I 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  But  this  I did  know 
—that  she  had  written  to  some  distant  friends  of  my 
father  in  America,  who  had  unwillingly  consented 
to  take  me  off  her  hands. 

I don’t  think  it  would  have  been  half  as  hard  for 
me  to  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die ; for  I was  a 
shy  little  thing,  without  a bit  of  courage  to  deal  with 
strangers,  and  my  heart  was  fit  to  burst  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  very  few  friends  whom  I had  to  love, 
and  my  own  little  corner  of  the  world,  where  the 
trees  and  the  roads  knew  me.  But  I felt  it  would 
have  to  be  done,  and  I lay  awake  all  night  after  the 
letter  arrived,  trying  to  think  how  I should  ever  be 
brave  enough  to  say  good-by  to  mv  dear  friend  Gra- 
de Bvme,  and  to  Gracie’s  lover,  Donnell  M‘Don- 
nell. 

Gracie  was  the  cleverest  of  all  Miss  Doran’s  ap- 
prentices. She  was  an  orphan  without  a friend  to 
look  after  her,  and  she  was  the  loveliest  girl  in  the 
country.  People  said  she  was  proud  and  vain,  but 
I never  could  think  she  was  either.  She  and  I loved 
one  another  dearly,  though  I can  not  think  what  at- 
tract d her  to  poor  little  plain  me.  She  had  plenty 
of  admirers,  and  she  queened  it  finely  among  them ; 
but  the  only  one  to  whom  I would  have  given  her 
with  all  my  heart  was  Donnell  M4  Donnell.  And,  oh 
dear ! he  was  the  very  one  whom  she  would  not  look 
at.  • 

Donnell  and  I were  great  friends,  and  I had 
promised  to  do  all  I could  to  help  him  with  Gra- 
cie. He  was  young  and  strong,  and  as  bonny  a 
man  us  could  be  seen.  He  had  a fine  farm,  all  his 
own,  some  three  miles  pc ijq^occuu^rtan  #nv  step- 
n...  lu-r’s  place.  ’ f ( Intel*!  yAAlWHjWmfUT-v  him  she 


her  own  jaunting-car.  But  she  was  always  saying 
that  she  would  go  away  to  London,  and  be  a great 
“ West-End”  milliner.  This  terrified  me  badly,  see- 
ing that  London  is  such  a wicked  place. 

My  step-mother  was  always  crying  out  that  Gra- 
cie would  come  to  a sorrowful  end,  which  made  me 
wild;  and  as  I lay  awake  that  wretched  night  I 
thought  a great  deal  about  what  might  happen  to 
her  if  she  went  away  to  London  by  herself,  and  she 
so  handsome,  and  not  having  a friend  at  all.  And 
I wished  with  all  my  strength  that  she  would  mar- 
ry Donnell  M ‘Donnell  before  I went  away  to  Amer- 
ica, which  would  ease  my  mind  about  her,  and  also 
about  him.  For  I felt  the  greatest  pity  in  the  world 
for  kind  big  Donnell’s  disappointment. 

My  step-mother  was  provoked  at  my  sad  face 
next  day,  and  called  me  ungrateful.  But  when  I 
cried  bitterly  she  got  a little  kinder,  and  in  the  even- 
ing allowed  me  to  go  into  Ballymena  to  see  my 
friend  Graeie.  So  toward  sundown,  when  the  snow 
was  getting  red  upon  the  fences,  I wrapped  my  shawl 
about  me  and  set  off  for  the  town ; sobbing  loudly 
to  ease  my  heart,  all  along  the  lonely  road,  where 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  me  but  the  robins.  The 
brown  trees  against  the  dusky  red  sky,  the  white 
swelling  lines  of  the  fields,  the  dark  chimneys  of  the 
town  on  before  me,  were  all  blent  in  a dismal  maze, 
when  who  should  leap  over  a stile  and  stand  beside 
me  but  Gracie’s  great  lover,  Donnell.  I told  him 
my  eyes  were  only  watering  with  the  cold,  and  he 
turned  and  walked  alongside  of  me  for  a good  way, 
while  we  talked  of  Gracie  of  course.  He  was  very 
angry  at  her,  and  said  she  was  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  him,  and  making  him  the  sport  of  the 
town  and  country.  I took  Gracie’s  part,  and  so  we 
went  on  till  we  came  to  the  last  white  gate  on  the 
road,  and  began  to  meet  the  townspeople.  Then  I 
told  him  I was  going  away,  and  he  looked  so  vexed 
that  I nearly  cried  again.  I felt  so  glad  to  see  him 
sorry. 

“Well,  little  Bet,”  said  he,  “we  must  give  you 
a good  dance  over  in  yon  big  farm-house  of  ours 
before  you  go.  And,  in  the  mean  time — ” 

“I’ll  see  to  your  business,  Donnell, ’’said  I,  smil- 
ing. 44  Never  fear  but  111  do  your  business  to  the 
last.” 

Then  he  shook  my  two  hands  till  he  nearly 
squeezed  them  into  jelly,  and  left  me. 

When  I went  into  Miss  Doran’s  it  was  past  the 
work  hour,  and  the  girls  were  putting  on  their  bon- 
nets. to  go  away ; Gracie  only  was  sitting  close  to 
the  candle,  putting  the  flowers  on  a ball-dress  for 
one  of  the  county  ladies.  She  having  the  nicest 
taste,  had  always  the  honor  of  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  most  particular  work.  She  looked 
very  tired,  but  oh,  so  handsome,  with  her  pale  cheek 
against  the  yellow  light,  and  her  dark  head  bending 
over  a mass  of  white  and  rose-color  tulle. 

“ A bud  here,”  said  she, 4 4 and  a spray  there,  and 
then  I have  done.  You’ll  come  home  with  me  and 
sleep.  That  cross  step-mother  of  yours  won’t  see 
you  again  to-night.” 

“ Don’t  talk  that  way,  Gracie,  ” said  I ; 44  but  I 
came  intending  to  stay.”  And  the  work  being  fin- 
ished we  went  borne  to  her  lodgings. 

A lovely  bunch  of  flowers  was  lying  on  her  table, 
and  she  laughed  and  blushed,  and  looked  beautiful 
when  ehe  saw  it. 

“Who  is  that  from,  Gracie?”  said  I.  “Don- 
nell?” 

“No  indeed,”  said  she,  tossing  her  head.  But 
I was  sure  that  was  a fib,  for  she  looked  as  happy 
as  possible,  lying  resting  herself  in  her  arm-chair 
beside  the  fire  while  I set  out  the  tea-things.  She 
looking  so  glad,  and  the  shabby  room  looking  so 
snug,  and  our  little  tea-drinking  being  so  cozy,  I 
could  not  bear  to  tell  her  the  bad  news  now,  and 
began  to  set  about  Donnell’s  business. 

“Gracie,”  said  I,  “I  wish  you  would  marry 
Donnell  soon.” 

“Soon?”  said  she,  opening  her  eyes  and  looking 
at  me  angrily.  44  I’ll  never  marry  him !” 

“J3ut  you  know,  Gracie,”  said  I,  getting  hot 
about  it,  “that  you  ought  to  marry  him.  He  says 
— that  is,  I know — you  have  made  him  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  country,  and — ” 

“Very  fine!”  cried  she.  “And  so  he  has  been 
complaining  to  you,  has  he?” 

“I  did  not  say  that,”  said  I;  “but  oh,  Gracie, 
I know  you  like  some  one.  I saw  you  smiling  over 
a letter  the  other  day,  just  the  way  you  are  smiling 

“And  what  if  I do?”  said  she,  laughing  and 
tossing  her  head ; 44  that  does  not  prove  that  it  must 
be  Donnell.” 

“There  is  no  one  else  so  good,”  said  I,  eagerly. 
“ It  could  not  be  any  one  else.” 

“’Pon  my  word,”  said  she,  staring  at  me,  “I 
think  you  had  better  go  and  marry  him  yourself.” 

“I?  01»  Gracie!”  said  I,  starting  up  and  sitting 
down  again,  and  beginning  to  cry,  44 1 wanted  to 
tell  you  that  I am  going  to  America.” 

You  may  be  sure  we  talked  no  more  about  Don- 
nell that  night. 

Donnell  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  word  about  giv- 
ing me  a feast  before  I left  the  country.  He  invited 
three  pipers  to  play,  and  half  the  country-side  to 
dance.  Gracie  and  I met  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
walked  over  to  the  farm  together,  she  bringing  a 
troop  of  beaux  with  her  from  the  town.  The  farm 
is  a dear  old  place,  with  orchard  trees  growing  up 
round  the  house,  and  it  looked  so  homely  that  frosty 
night.  Donnell's  mother  met  us  at  the  door,  and 
unpinned  our  shawls  in  her  own  room.  Gracie 
looked  beautiful,  iu  a pretty  new  dress  and  bright 
ribbon.  Donnell’s  mother  stroked  my  hair  with  her 
hand,  and  stuck  a bit  of  holly  in  the  front  of  my 
black  frock.  She  kept  me  with  her  after  Gracie 
had  gone  down  stairs,  holding  my  hand,  and  asking 
me  about  my  going  to  America.  And  the  place  felt 
so  safe  and  warm,  and  she  was  so  kind  and  mother- 
ly, after  what  I was  accustomed  to  at  home,  that  my 
heart  got  so  sore  I could  scarcely  bear  it. 

We  had  a great  tea-drinking  in  the  parlor,  and 
then  we  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  pipers  fell 
to  work,  and  Gracie  was  as  amiable  as  possible  to 
Donnell.  But  just  in  the  middle  of  our  dancing  the 
latch  of  the  back-door  was  lifted,  and  Squire  Hun- 
nar\vwajLked  in  in  his  top-boots. 


“ I wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  business,  M4Don- 
nell,”  he  said,  44  but  I will  not  disturb  you  now.” 

“Will  you  do  us  the  honor  of  joining  us,  Sir?” 
said  Donnell.  Squire  Hannan  needed  no  second 
invitation.  He  was  soon  making  his  bow  before 
Gracie,  and  Donnell  saw  no  more  of  her  smiles  that 
night.  She  danced  with  the  squire  till  it  was  time 
to  go  home,  and  then,  after  she  had  set  out  for  the 
town,  escorted  by  him  and  her  other  beaux,  Don- 
nell’s mother  kissed  me,  and  Donnell  drew  my  arm 
through  his,  and  walked  home  with  me  across  the 
snowy  fields  to  my  step-mother’s  house.  He  was 
abusing  Gracie  all  the  way,  and  I was,  as  usual, 
taking  her  part. 

He  came  to  see  me  one  day  soon  after,  and 
brought  me  a basket  of  lovely  winter  pears.  He 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  watched  me  making 
the  butter.  He  was  disgusted  with  Gracie,  he 
said;  she  was  a flirt,  and  he  did  not  care  a pin 
about  her,  only  he  would  not  be  made  a fool  of. 
She  had  refused  to  let  him  walk  with  her  across 
the  hills  next  Sunday  to  the  consecration  of  the 
new  church ; and  if  he  did  not  get  some  token  that 
she  had  changed  her  mind  between  that  and  this 
he  would  never,  he  swore,  look  her  way  again,  but 
go  and  marry  some  one  else  for  spite. 

“Oh  no,  Donnell,”  said  I;  “promise  me  you 
won’t  do  that.”  For  I was  sure  that  Gracie  liked 
him  all  the  while. 

“ But  I will,”  said  he,  smiling ; “at  least  if  oth- 
er people  will  have  me.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t!”  said  I.  But  ho  would  not 
promise. 

“It’s  my  mind,”  said  my  step-mother^  after  he 
had  gone,  “that  yon  lad’s  more  like  a"* lover  of 
yours  than  hers.  Why  don’t  you  catch  him,  and 
then  you  needn’t  go  to  America.” 

“Mother!”  I cried,  and  felt  the  room  spinning 
round  with  me  till  I caught  and  held  on  by  the 
door. 

“Well,  well,”  she  said,  “you  needn’t  look  so 
mad.  Many  a girl ’d  be  glad  of  him.” 

I thought  a great  deal  about  how  he  had  sworn 
that  he  would  marry  some  one  else  if  he  did  not 
hear  from  Gracie  before  Sunday.  44  I’m  sure  she 
likes  him,”  I thought;  “she  can  not  help  it.  She 
must  have  seen  how  mean  even  Squire  Hannan 
looked  beside  him  the  other  night.  And  it  would 
be  a most  dreadful  thing  if  he  was  married  to  some 
one  he  did  not  care  about,  and  if  she  went  off  to 
London,  with  a broken  heart,  to  be  a 4 West-end’ 
milliner.”  I thought  about  it  and  thought  about 
it.  There  was  no  use  going  to  Gracie,  for  she 
would  only  laugh  and  mock  at  me.  All  at  once  a 
bright  idea  came  in  my  head. 

I was  afraid  to  think  of  what  I was  going  to  do ; 
but  that  night,  when  my  step-mother  had  gone  to 
bed,  leaving  me  to  finish  spinning  some  wool,  I got 
out  a sheet  of  paper  and  a little  note  of  Gracie’s 
which  I had  in  my  work-box,  and  began  to  imitate 
Gracie’s  handwriting.  I had  not  much  trouble,  for 
we  wrote  nearly  alike ; and  afterward  I composed 
a little  letter : 

44  Dear  Mb.  M‘Donnei.l" — it  said— 44 1 have  changed 
my  mind,  and  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  join  me  on 
the  road  to  the  consecration  on  Sunday.  # 

“Yours  sincerely,  Grace  Byrne.” 

44  What  harm  can  it  do  to  send  it?”  thought  I, 
trembling  all  the  while.  I folded  it  up  and  put  it 
in  an  envelope  directed  to  Mr.  Donnell  M' Donnell, 
The  Buckey  Farm.  44  And  it  may  do  such  a great 
deal  of  good ! In  the  first  place,  it  will  prevent 
his  marrying  for  spite  before  Sunday,  and  then  she 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  him  coming,  in  spite  of  her 
crossness,  that  she  will  be  quite  kind  to  him.  He 
is  always  so  stiff  and  proud  when  she  treats  him 
badly  that  I am  sure  it  makes  her  worse.  She  will 
never  find  oftt  that  he  got  any  letter — not,  at  least, 
till  they  are  quite  good  friends — married,  perhaps 
— and  then  they  will  both  thank  me.” 

So  the  next  evening,  about  dusk,  I slipped  quiet- 
ly into  the  town  and  posted  my  letter.  I was  dread- 
fully afraid  of  meeting  Donnell  or  Gracie ; but  I saw 
no  one  I knew'.  I dropped  the  note  in  the  letter- 
box and  rushed  off  toward  home  again  at  full  speed. 
I ran  nearly  all  the  way;  the  snowy  roads  were 
slippery  in  the  evening  frost,  and  near  our  house  I 
fell  and  hurt  my  foot.  A neighbor  found  me  lean- 
ing against  the  stile  and  brought  me  home.  I was 
to  have  sailed  for  America  the  very  next  week,  but 
now  I was  laid  up  with  a sprained  ankle,  and  my 
departure  was  put  off. 

On  Sunday  evening  a neighbor  woman  who  had 
been  at  the  consecration  came  in  to  tell  us  the  news : 
This  one  had  been  there  of  course,  and  that  one  had 
been  there  for  a wonder.  Gracie  Byrne  had  been 
there  in  a fine  new  bonnet  (the  girl  wras  going  to 
the  mischief  with  dress),  and  Squire  Hannan  had 
been  there,  and  given  her  the  flower  out  of  his  but- 
ton-hole. 

“And  Donnell  M4Donnell  was  with  her,  of 
course  ?”  said  I. 

44  Ay,  ’deed  you  may  swear  it,”  said  the  woman. 
44  That’ll  be  a match  before  long,  ne  walked  home 
with  her  to  the  town,  and  her  smilin’  at  him  like 
the  first  of  June!” 

44  They’ll  be  married  before  I go  away,  ” said  I to 
myself ; and  I leaned  back  into  my  comer,  for  the 
pain  of  my  foot  sickened  me. 

Donnell’s  mother  brought  me  a custard  and  some 
apples  the  next  day. 

“Donnell’s  gone  to  the  Glens,  my  dear,”  said 
she,  “or  he  w'ould  ha’  been  over  this  momin’  to 
see  you.  He  went  before  we  heard  of  your  foot, 
and  he  won’t  be  home  for  a week.” 

“What’s  he  doin’  there?”  asked  my  step-mo- 
ther. 

“He  has  land  there,  you  know,”  said  Donnell’s 
mother,  “and  he  goes  whiles  to  settle  his  affairs 
with  them  that  has  charge  of  it  I don’t  know 
rightly  what  he’s  gone  about  now.  Something  has 
went  again  him  lately,  for  he’s  not  like  himself 
those  few  days  back.  He  said  somethin’  about 
goin’  to  be  married  when  he  came  home,  but  if  he  is, 
it’s  not  afither  his  heart ; for  I never  saw  a bride- 
groom so  glum  on  the  head  of  it.  Bet,  dear,  I 
thought  it  was  you  he  liked.” 

44  So  he  does,  Mrs.  M ‘Donnell,”  said 
that  way — not  for  his  wife.” 


“Well,  well,  my  dear!”  said  Donnell’s  mother, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

Every  body  was  coming  to  see  me  now  on  ac- 
count of  my  foot.  Gracie  came  the  next  day  or 
so,  and  surely  I was  amazed  at  the  glory  of  her 
dress ! My  step-mother,  who  did  not  like  her,  left 
us  alone  together,  and  Gracie’s  news  came  out. 
She  was  going  to  be  married  on  next  Tuesday. 

44 1 know  that,”  said  I. 

4 4 How  do  you  know  it  ?”  said  she. 

“ Donnell’s  mother  told  me.” 

4 4 Donnell’s  mother ! Nothing  but  Donnell  and 
Donnell’s  mother  from  you  forever ! How  should 
she  know?” 

“Oh,  Gracie,  his  own — ” 

44  Why,”  she  burst  in,  “you  don’t  imagine  that 
he's  the  man  ? Why,  it’s  Squire  Hannan ! Only 
think,  Bet,  of  your  Gracie  being  the  Squire’s  lady !” 

T was  quite  confounded.  “Oh,  oh,  Gracie!”  I 
stammered. 

44  Well,”  said  she,  sulking,  “ are  you  not  glad  ?’’ 

“Oh  yes,”  I said,  “very,  on  your  account;  but 
what  will  become  of  Donnell?” 

“Donnell  again.  Now  listen  to  me,  Bet.  I 
know  when  a man  likes  me,  and  when  he  doesn’t 
like  me,  just  as  well  as  any  other  girl;  and  I’ve 
seen  this  many  a day,  that  Donnell  didn’t  care  a 
pin  about  me.  Not  he.  He  only  wanted  me  to 
marry  him  that  the  people  might  not  say  I jilted 
him.  I told  him  that  the  other  day,  when  he  asked 
me  to  have  him.  4 No  matter  what  I want  you 
for,’  said  he;  4 1 want  you.’  ‘Thank  you,’  said  I. 
And  then  what  had  he  the  impudence  to  say ! If  I 
changed  my  mind  before  Sunday  I was  to  send  him 
word  that  he  might  come  to  the  consecration  with 
me.  Then  he  would  set  off  for  the  Glens  on  Mon- 
day, and  settle  some  business  there,  and  be  home 
for  our  wedding  in  a week !” 

I screamed  out,  seeing  what  I had  done. 

44  The  poor  foot !”  cried  Gracie,  thinking  I was  in 
pain.  4 4 Is  it  bad?” 

44  Never  mind  it !”  said  I.  44  And  what  did  you 
say?” 

44 1 said,”  Gracie  went  on,  44  that  whatever  morn- 
ing he  got  up  and  saw  black  snow  on  the  ground, 
that  day  he  might  look  for  a message  from  me. 
And  yet  he  had  the  meanness  to  walk  with  me  on 
Sunday  after  all.  And  the  best  fun  of  it  is,  that 
they  say  he’s  gone  to  the  Glens.” 

44  Oh,  oh !’’  said  I,  beginning  to  groan  again,  and 
pretending  it  was  all  my  foot.  Aftej  that  Gracie 
talked  about  herself  and  Squire  Hannan  until  she 
went  away.  And  somehow  I never  had  felt  as  lit- 
tle sorry  to  part  with  her  before.  She  seemed  not 
to  be  my  own  Gracie  any  longer. 

And  now  I was  nearly  out  of  my  senses,  think- 
ing what  mischief  might  come  of  my  meddling.  I 
w as  sure  that  Donnell  and  Squire  Hannan  would 
fight  and  kill  one  another,  and  all  through  me.  I 
thought  I would  give  all  I had  in  the  world  to  see 
Donnell  before  any  one  else  had  told  him  the  news, 
and  confess  to  him  what  I had  done.  On  Tuesday, 
about  mid-day,  a countryman  from  the  Glens  came 
in  to  light  his  pipe;  and  he  said  he  had  passed 
M ‘Donnell,  of  Buckey  Farm,  on  the  way. 

“ An’  I think  things  must  be  goin’  badly  with 
him,”  said  he,  “for  he  has  a look  on  his  face  as 
black  as  the  potato  blight.” 

44  Somebody  has  told  him,  maybe !”  said  I to  my- 
self. And  I put  on  my  shawl,  and,  borrowing  a 
stick  from  an  old  neighbor,  I hobbled  off  secretly 
up  the  road  toward  the  Glens.  I soon  got  tired  and 
dreadfully  cold,  as  I could  not  walk  fast,  and  I sat 
down  on  a bit  of  an  old  gray  bridge  to  watch  for 
Donnell  coming  past.  At  last  he  came  thundering 
along,  and  although  it  was  getting  dusk  I could 
see  that  he  had  his  head  down,  and  looked  dread- 
fullj'  dark  and  unhappy. 

44  Donnell !”  said  I,  calling  out  to  him. 

44  Who’s  that?”  he  said.  44  Why,  it’s  never  lit- 
tle Bet!” 

“But  indeed  it  is,”  said  I.  “Oh,  Donnell,  did 
you  hear?  I came  to  tell  you.  Gracie  was  mar- 
ried this  morning  to  Squire  Hannan.  ” 

“Whew!”  He  gave  a long  whistle.  44  The  jilt!” 
said  he,  and  he  snapped  his  fingers.  But  his  whole 
face  brightened  up. 

44  She’s  not  so  much  a jilt  as  you  think,  Donnell,” 
said  I,  “for — oh,  how  can  I ever  tell  you ! — it  was 
I who  wrote  you  the  note' you  got  last  week,  and. 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I did  it  for  the  best, 

I did  indeed,  for  I thought  that  Gracie  liked  you ; I 
did  indeed ! And  oh,  Donnell,  sure  you  won’t  go 
and  kill  Squire  Hannan  ?” 

44  Won’t  I,”  said  he,  looking  awfully  savage.  44 1 
cut  a great  blackthorn  this  morning  in  the  Glens 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  beat  out  his  brains.” 

I gave  a great  scream,  and,  dropping  my  stick, 
fell  along  with  it ; but  Donnell  picked  me  up,  and 
set  me  safe  on  his  horse  behind  him. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  little 
Bet.  I’ll  make  a bargain.  You’ll  marry  me,  and 
I woq’t  touch  Squire  Hannan.” 

“I  marry  you?”  cried  I,  “after— after  Gracie. 
Indeed  I will  not,  Donnell  M ‘Donnell.” 

“I’ve  behaved  badly,”  said  he,  “but  I’m  very 
sorry.  It’s  long  since  I liked  you  better  than 
Gracie,  but  the  devil  of  pride  was  in  me,  and  the 
people  were  saying  she  would  jilt  me.  When  I got 
your  bit  of  a note  I felt  as  if  I w'as  goin’  to  be  hung. 
God  bless  Squire  Hannan ! Now  will  you  marry 
me,  little  Bet?” 

“ No,”  said  I.  And  with  that  he  whipped  up  his 
horse,  and  dashed  off  with  me  at  the  speed  of  a 
hunt.  He  never  drew  rein  till  the  horse  stopped 
at  the  dear  Buckey  Farm  house  door,  when  he  car- 
ried me  straight  into  the-bright  warm  kitchen  where 
his  mother  had  the  tea  set  out,  and  the  cakes  smok- 
ing ready  for  his  return. 

“Talk  her  into  reason,”  said  he,  putting  me  into 
his  mother’s  arms.  44 1 want  her  to  marry  me,  and 
she  says  she  won’t.” 

I did  my  best  to  keep  sulky  for  a proper  length  of 
time,  but  it  w'as  the  hardest  thing  I ever  tried  to  do, 
and  they  both  so  kind,  and  the  place  so  bright  and 


cozy,  and  I being  so  happv  on  the  sly  all  the  time ! 
So  tHel  fitd;qP  it>ja$  that  I did  not  go  to  America, 
^and  that  I fan  M rs.  M'Donuell,  of  the  Buckey  Farm. 
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Fitch  promised  a large  number  of  men  to  take  un- 
der his  care  all  who  should  be  left  by  them  thus 
without  a husband  and  father’s  promotion.  The 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  increasing  casualties 
attending  it,  soon  led  Mr.  Fitch  to  see  that  nothing 
less  than  a well-organized  Asylum  would  answer 
the  wants  thus  created.  He  therefore,  during  the 
spring  of  1834,  totally  unaided  by  others,  purchased 
and  erected  suitable  buildings,  and  formally  insti- 
tuted the  Asylum  since  known  as  “Fitch’s  Home 
for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Orphans  of  Soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  Lives  in  Defense  of  the  Nation.” 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fitch,  the  founder  of  this  In- 
stitution, after  giving  the  building  and  grounds  now 
occupied,  worth  originally  $8000  or  $10,000,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  $5000  to  be  invested  as 
a permanent  fund,  and  $5000  to  be  expended  in 
making  repairs  on  the  building,  and  in  erecting  a 
wing  containing  a kitchen,  dining-room,  and  a 
beautiful  hall  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  He 
then  went  to  Europe  for  a season,  and  on  his  re- 


turn presented  to  the  trustees  a library  consisting 
of#from  5000  to  G000  volumes  of  choice  books  which 
he  had  collected,  and  placed  at  their  disposal  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ing. 

While  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  with 
the  interest  of  the  soldiers’  orphans  ever  in  mind, 
Mr.  Fitcii  obtained  from  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  who  had  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  heart,  both  American  and  foreigners, 
such  aid  in  books,  statuary,  and  paintings  as  would 
adorn  the  home,  beautify  the  life,  or  instruct  the 
mind  of  his  increasing  family  of  orphans  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  at  borne. 

On  Mr.  Fitch’s  visit  to  Italy  lie  called  upon  Mr. 
Powers,  the  celebrated  American  sculptor,  who 
generously  presented  the  Institution  with  a bust  of 
Franklin,  executed  in  Carara  marble,  of  great 
beauty  and  worth.  He  also  received  donations  of 
pictures  from  the  celebrated  artists  Conti  and 
Costa,  of  Florence,  with  others  of  value;  and  a 
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. picture  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  given  bv  Mrs.  An- 
stice,  a widow  of  an  English  officer  who  fell  in 
> India.  All  these  works  of  art  were  shipped  to  this 
| country,  and  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  con- 
J flagration  of  a bonded  warehouse  in  this  city  in 
September  last,  soon  after  their  arrival,  proving  a 
; great  loss  to  the  Institution,  no  insurance  having 
| been  effected. 

| In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Mr.  Powers  intro- 
| duced  Mr.  Fitch  to  Mr.  Larkin  G.  Meade,  Jun., 
a young  American  artist  of  great  worth,  and  en- 
gaged with  him  to  furnish  a group  of  statuary,  in 
marble,  called  the  “Returned  Soldier,”  of  the  hero- 
ic, or  larger  than  life-size,'  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration.  A letter  from  Florence  thus  describes 
this  work  of  art : 

“ The  group  of  statuary  represents  the  Returned 
Soldier,  with  an  Orphan  Child  of  a fellow-soldier  on 
his  knee,  to  whom  he  is  describing  the  death  of  her 
father  on  the  battle-field,  who  with  his  parting 
breath  commissioned  him  to  call  upon  his  family 
and  give  them,  his  last  dying  message.  The 
young  orphan,  in  the  interest  of  the  description  and 
with  her  feelings  intensely  agitated,  presses  her 
face  close  to  that  of  the  narrator,  and,  with  her 
thoughts  completely  absorbed,  seems  to  see  her 
dying  father  expiring  on  the  foughten  field.  The 
emotions  of  each  are  expressed  with  good  effect  by 
Mr.  Meade,  whose  experience  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  has  not  been  lost  upon  him.” 

It  is  .our  duty  to  Mr.  Meade  here  to  say  that, 
on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Fitch  for  what  purpose 
the  group  was  intended,  he  would  only  accept  1000 
francs,  w hich  he  says  will  hardly  cover  the  cost  of 
its  production,  thereby  foregoing  any  profit  to  him- 
self. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  benev- 
olent donation,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  in  every  town  throughout  the  country  there 
should  be  a similar  effort'  made  in  behalf  of  disa- 
bled soldiers  and  the  children  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  in  battle. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLAR 
COMPANY. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the  Paper 
Collar  Manufactoiy  of  the  Metropolitan  Company 
of  this  city.  The  machine  used  in  this  manufac- 
tory, and  of  which  Mr.  D.  M.  Smytii  is  patentee, 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  curious  inventions 
of  the  day.  Three  peculiarities  distinguish  this 
machine  above  all  others  iii  use. 

1.  Its  simplicity. — What  by  all  other  processes 
requires  hall'  a dozen  distinct  and  separate  opera- 
tions is  here  accomplished  by  one.  A single  stroke 
of  the  die  produces  a perfect  collar,  button-holed, 
stamped,  and  moulded.  All  that  is  done  afterward 
is  merely  incidental.  The  collar  is  turned  by  a 
simple  machine,  and  by  another  is,  with  nine  of  its 
companions,  folded  for  the  box.  This  latter  pro- 
cess is  in  eveiy  other  manufactory  performed  by 
hand.  The  small  number  of  hands  through  which 
the  collar  passes  also  prevents  it  from  becoming 
soiled. 

2.  Its  wonderful  capacity. — From  our  own  observ- 
ation we  know  that  this  machine  produced  two  col- 
lars per  second.  The  eleven  machiues  which  the 
Company  have  in  operation  produce  22  collars  per 
second,  1320  per  minute,  79,200  per  hour,  and 
1, 900,800  every  twenty -four  hours.  Three  hundred 
machines  would  supply  almost  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  with  one  collar  per 
day. 

3.  Its  economy  of  labor  end  material. — The  eleven 
machines  in  operation  save  the  work  of  396  hands. 
More  than  19  per  cent,  is  saved  of  the  paper  which 
in  every  other  process  is  wasted. 

The  Metropolitan  Collar  Company,  whose  place 
of  business  is  165  Washington  Street,  has  a capital 
of  8500,000.  It  manufactures  collars  of  seventeen 
distinct  varieties,  many  of  them  superior  to  any  in 
the  market,  and  none  of  them  surpassed,  and  at  a 
very  much  reduced  cost  of  production,  which  en- 
ables the  Company  to  defy  competition. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  does  not  make  rapid  advance 
in  Congress.  The  concurrent  resolution  adopted  in  the 
Honse  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  Senate.  This  amounts 
merely  to  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  as  to 
its  own  rights  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  representa- 
tives. It  can  not  even  be  called  legislation.  Otherwise 
nothing  1ms  been  accomplished  in  Congress. 

In  the  States  there  is  some  progress.  The  meeting  in 
Richmond  on  February  28  strongly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent. The  principal  speech  on  that  occasion  was  made  by 
Judge  M.  F.  Conway,  formerly  a representative  from  Kan- 
sas, and  also  formerly  a radical.  This  speecli  advocated 
immediate  restoration. 

In  Texas  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  met  February  8.  On  the  9th  seventy 
of  the  ninety  delegates  were  present.  J.  W.  Throckmor- 
ton presided.  Among  the  delegates  was  Mr.  Roberts, 
President  of  the  Secession  Convention,  who  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  has  been  a war.  He  with  about  .a 
dozen  others  objected  strongly  to  taking  the  oath  to  sup, 
port  the  Constitution,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  large  Union  majority.  On  the  10th  Governor  Ham- 
ilton’s Message  was  received.  The  Governor  did  pot  put 
any  gloss  upon  the  rebellion.  The  rebels,  he  said,  had 
defied  the  Government,  and  had  been  crushed.  He  ad- 
vised the  Convention  to  give  to  negroes  civil  rights  and 
privileges.  This  advice  was  followed.  The  Constitution 
of  Texas,  bo  far  as  could  be  done  by  the  Convention,  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  freedmen  to  sue  and  be 
sued ; to  testify  in  the  courts;  to  make  contracts  and  be 
contracted  with;  to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  property 
in  all  cases  the  game  as  the  whites ; and  to  be  subject  to 
no  penal  laws  based  on  inequality  or  distinctiou. 

Hon.  James  Johnson,  late  Provisional  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, who  is  now  in  Washington,  says  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  that  State  is  very  far  from  being  as  satisfactory 
as  when  the  civil  government  was  first  restored.  He 
speaks  of  the  Freedmen'a  Bureau  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
both  for  the  Union  men  and  the  blacks,  and  that  it  is  very 
important  that  more  troops  be  sent  into  the  State  at  once. 

CONGRESS. 

. February  27 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a resolution 
which  was  adopted,  that  whereas  the  President  had  not 
responded  to  the  resolution  of  inquin'  in  regard  to  Pro- 
visional Governors,  adopted  January  5,  he  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  required  information  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest. — The  concurrent  resolution  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Southern  representatives  was  then  taken  up. 
Mr.  Dixon  spoke  against  the  resolution.  He  sustained 
the  President's  position.  Mr.  Dixon  claimed  that  each 
House  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members. 
The  President’s  policy,  he  said,  had  been  misrepresented. 
He  was  supposed  by  many  to  urge  the  admission  of  dis- 
loyal men  from  the  rebel  States  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; he  had  been  charged  with  a purpose  to  bring  into 
their  former  places  in  this  body  bloody-handed  rebels ; he 
was  said  to  wish  to  throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  Congress 
and  fill  those  seats  with  traitors,  fresh  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  rebellion.  These  suppositions  and  statements 
were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  President’s  published 
statements. 

In  the  Honse,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  giving 
Congress  power  to  secure  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  States 
was  taken  up.  Mr.  Higby  supported  the  measure,  as 
strengthening  the  Government.  Mr.  Randall  opposed  it, 
because  the  Southern  States  were  not  represented.  Mr. 
Kelley  said  tke  right  given  in  the  amendment  was  in- 
volved in  the  original  Constitution,  but  had  been  denied 
practically  by  our  courts  for  eighty  years.  _ He  was  in 
favor  of  reasserting  the  right.  Mr.  Hale  said  he  should 
vote  against  the  amendment.  He  submitted  that  the 
proposed  amendment  was  in  effect  a provision  under 
which  all  State  legislation  in  civil  and  criminal  codes  of 
procedure  affecting  the  individual  citizen  was  to  be  over- 
ridden, repealed,  and  abolished,  and  a law  of  Congress 
established  in  its  place. 

February  28 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  credentials 
of  William  F.  Perry,  Senator-elect  from  South  Carolina. 
—Senator  Nye  spoke  in  favor  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Davis  spoke  against  the  Constitution- 
al Amendment.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Vermont,  supported 
it ; as  also  did  Mr.  Bingham.  The  latter  alluded  to  Sec- 
retary Seward's  New  York  speech  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment. On  motion  of  Mr.  Conklin  further  consideration 
of  the  amendment  was  postponed  until  the  second  Tues- 
day in  April. 

March  1 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  concurrent  resolution  was  debated. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  argued  that  the  States  were 
sovereign  powers.  His  speech  was  elaborate,  going  ex- 
tensively into  the  relation  between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  States. 

In  the  House,  the  Senate  bill  protecting  civil  rights,  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  presented,  and 
after  some  debate  went  over. 

March  2 : 

In  the  Senate,  after  a long  and  spirited  debate,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Doolittle  made  a 
speech  against  the  resolution. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Thayer  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  bill. 

March  3: 

There  was  no  session  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House 
there  was  no  transaction  of  business. 

March  5; 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a joint  resolution 
for  the  representation  in  Congress  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion.  It  provides  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation upon  their  adoption  of  laws  repealing  all  dis- 
tinctions in  civil  rights  on  account  of  color,  and  upon  their 
conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  all  colored  men  who 
have  served  in  the  nrn%',  who  can  read  the  Constitution, 
and  who  pay  taxes  on  real  or  personal  property. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Bingham,  from  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  reports;  joint  resolutions  for  the  admission 
of  Tennessee,  which  were  read  twice  and  recommitted — 
Mr.  Stevens  offered  a resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to 
persons  pardoned  by  the  Executive,  and  the  amount  and 
disposition  made  of  confiscated  land. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

From  the  West  Indies  intelligence  is  received  that  the 
cholera  was  abating  at  Guadeloupe,  and  had  not  broken 
out  in  the  islands  adjacent. 

The  evidence  elicited  in  the  trial  of  Major  Gee,  late  reb- 
el commandant  of  Saulsbury  (North  Carolina)  Prison, 
shows  that  of  10,000  prisoners  confined  in  that  prison, 
over  6000  died  from  ill  treatment  in  five  months. 

A great  Fenian  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  instant  in 
Jones’s  Wood.  A hundred  thousand  Irishmen  are  said  to 
have  been  present,  and  as  many  dollars  to  have  been  sub- 
scribed to  aid  the  cause.  The  meeting  was  held  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  well-known  wishes  of  Archbishop  M‘Clos- 
key. 

It  is  computed,  from  official  data,  that  since  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  on 
the  30th  of  October  last,  he  has  reduced  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  public  debt  $29,000,000,  and  has  paid 
$29,000,000  of  currency  interest  on  Seven-Thirty  bonds, 
and  $30,000,000  coin  interest  on  gold-bearing  bonds, 
making  an  aggregate  of  currency  and  coin  interest  of 
$60,000,000  paid. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

FENIANISM. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  17,  Sir  George 
Grey,  in  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  suspending  the 
Jlabeaa  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  said  that  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy had  only  recently  assumed  its  present  proportions. 
It  was  necessary  to  strike  jeiij  -effective  blow  at  the  Fenian 
schemes,  which  weie'  wholly  .discountenanced  by  the 
American  Government.  The  loyalty  of  the  British  Army 


he  could  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  if  power  was  withheld  from  him.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  both  Houses. 

On  the  17th  in  Dublin  over  one  hundred  arrests  of  Fe- 
nians were  made.  The  Government  troops  in  Ireland 
were  being  more  and  more  distributed  among  the  small 
towns,  thus  creating  a feeling  of  security. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  second  month  of  that  annual  epidemic — house-hunt- 
ing—has  come.  For  eight  weeks  more  we  must  expect  it 
to  rage  with  increasing  intensity,  until  the  great  crisis 
comes,  the  first  of.  May— or  rather  the  thirtieth  of  April. 
Even  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  anxious-looking  individ- 
uals are  often  seen  scanning  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  in  search  of  the  significant  “ biR.”  There  are  plenty 
ot  “ bills”— hut  whichever  side  of  the  street  the  “ house- 
hunter"  happens  to  be  walking  the  “hills”  seem  to  hap- 
pen on  the  opposite  side.  He  strains  his  eyes  to  read  with- 
out crossing:  “A  HOUSE”— >n  immense  capitals— is 
all  he  can  make  out  Of  course  it  is  a “ house’’— he  knew 
that  before— but  is  it  “For  Sale"  or  “To  Lett”  and  what 
is  the  price,  and  how  can  lie  get  it  ? To  find  out  any  thing 
more  than  that  it  is  a “House”  he  must  cross  the  street, 
probably  mount  the  stepB,  and  very  likely  then  ascertain 
that  he  must  go  down  town  for  further  information  as  to 
price.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  incalculable  saving 
of  shoe-leather  and  temper  to  have  different-colored  bills 
on  the  houses  that  are  for  sale  and  those  that  are  to  let. 
It  is  very  vexatious,  when  you  are  as  tired  as  you  can  be. 
to  be  continually  enticed  half  a block  out  of  your  way  by 
the  vision  ot  a bill  only  to  find  that  it  is  “ For  Sale”  when 
you  had  the  hope  it  might  be  “To  Let.’’ 

Much  of  the  panic  about  houses  seems  to  be  uncalled 
for ; there  are  many  more  domiciles  to  let  than  is  usually 
supposed.  And  though  the  rents  are  too  high— unreason- 
ably high— we  have  heard  it  stated  many  times  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  by  those  who  have  means  of  judging 
correctly,  that  rents  will  be  lower  before  May.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a great  deal  of  real  estate  in  the  market 
for  sale  which  will' undoubtedly  be  to  let  before  long.  The 
tide  is  moving  slowly  but  surely  “ up  town,”  where  new 
buildings  are  beginning  to  show  their  fresh  fronts  more 
frequently  than  they  have  during  the  years  of  the  war. 

Apropos  of  “house-hunting"  and  “up  town,"  we  give 
for  the  reader’s  amusement  the  following  parody  on  Long- 
fellow’s “ Excelsior ;”  hoping,  however,  all  will  take  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  the  “youth"  therein  mentioned: 

“ FURTHERUPTOWN.” 

Tired  to  death,  but  walking  fast, 

Along  Broadway,  one  nigltt,  there  passed 
A youth,  who  bore  a pretty  nice 
Umbrella,  with  this  strange  device, 
“FurtheruptownP 
His  anxious  eyes  and  weary  feet 
Hunted  the  houses  in  each  street; 

And  like  a New-Year’s  fish-horn  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

• ‘ Furtheruptown  l" 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Beyond,  the  spectral  street-lamps  shone, 

And  from  his  lip3  escaped  p.  groan, 

“ Furtheruptown  I" 

“Try  not  that  street,"  the  old  man  said, 

“A  tenement  house  is  just  ahead — 

A public  school  is  by  its  side ;’’ 

Then  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
“Furtheruptown  l" 

“Oh  stay,"  the  broker  said,  “and  rest. 

This  brown-stone  house  will  suit  you  best !" 

A tear  stood  in  his  blight  blue  eye, 

Sadly  he  said,  “The  rent’s  too  high;” 

“ Furtheruptown !’’ 

“Beware  the  livery  stable’s  smell, 

Beware  the  engine-house  as  well!" 

This  was  the  agent’s  last  good-night — 

A voice  replied,  far  out  of  fight, 
“Furtheruptown!"  • 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  Central  Park  policemen  stared, 

Watching  the  gathering  sunbeams  there, 

A voice  rang  through  the  startled  air, 

“ Furtheruptown !’’ 

By  following  up  the  unusual  sound, 

A dying  traveler  they  found, 

Still  grasping  his  no  longer  nice 
Umbrella,  with  the  strange  device, 

“ Furtheruptown  1" 

There,  in  the  Reservoir,  they  say,  * 

“ Drownded,"  but  beautiful,  he  lay,  _ 

While  somewhere  over  Bloomingdale 
A voice  fell  like  a rocket’s  tail, 

“Furtheruptown  1" 

Some  time  ago,  before  liberty  was  every  where  fashion- 
able, a well-known  friend  of  the  slave  made  known  the 
truth  in  Secession  quaiters,  and  was  reported  mobbed  and 
killed.  Soon  after,  while  walking  in  the  streets  ol  his 
own  city,  glowing  with  health  and  vigor,  a friend  met  him 
with  the  warm  greeting : 

“ Why,  Mr.  B — how  do  you  do?  So  yon  were  not 
killed  after  all?” 

“ Well,"  returned  Mr.  B , placing  his  hands  upon 

his  broad  chest,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  a little  more 
erect  than  usual,  “does  this  look  like  a resurrection 
body  f" 

An  English  review  of  “ A Noble  Life,"  Miss  Mulock’s 
last  work,  says : 

“There  is  such  a high  moral  tone  about  the  writings  o, 
this  authoress,  the  stories  are  related  with  such  purity 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  they  are  positively  refreshing 
to  meet  with  in  these  dayB,  when  bigamy  and  murder  are 
considered  essential  incidents  to  the  success  of  a novel. 
It  is  a book  which  even  strait-laced  mothers  who  pro- 
test against  novel  reading  may  see  with  satisfaction  in 
their  daughter’s  hands,  for  therein  are  many  noble  lessons 
taught  in  an  attractive  manner.” 

At  the  marriage  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum’s  youngest  daugh- 
ter, which  was  recently  celebrated  in  Bridgeport,  Connect- 
icut, the  ceremony  was  in  one  particular  original.  Instead 
of  pronouncing  the  bridal  pair  “man  and  wife,”  after  the 
usual  fashion,  the  officiating  clergyman  pronounced  them 
“ husband  and  wife,"  which,  of  course,  is  correct,  and  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  form  ordinarily  adopted 
upon  such  occasions.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  at 
the  reception  which  followed  the  marriage  ceremony,  no 
stimulants  were  offered  to  the  guests,  and  yet  the  whole 
affair  was  a complete  success.  That  fashion  might  well  be 
followed  more  extensively. 

It  is  said — we  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  ot  it— that 
the  ladies  have  adopted  the  “Whirlpool”  as  the  name 
tor  the  substitute  to  the  “ Waterfall.”  The  “ Rivulet” 
is  worn  by  those  who  have  enough  of  their  own  grown 
hair  to  allow  it  to  trail  behind  naturally,  or  hang  in 
tresses.  The  “ Frizzle”  ot  all  the  hair  on  the  head  is 
denominated  by  sailors  as  the  “Hurricane  at  sea,  or  the 
Fright  on  land."  The  variegated  colors  oi  liair  so  fre- 
quently worn  of  late  is  increasing  in  popularity.  Red, 
auburn,  and  dark  brown  mingle  extensively. 

A nice  little  scrap  ot  romance  in  Pennsylvania  has  just 
been  made  public.  About  fifty  years  ago  a young  gentle- 
man and  lady,  supposed  by  friends  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
j,n»trimony,  separated  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
! gely  -,i.  The  young  man  subsequently  married  and  lost 


three  wives,  the  last  one  within  the  last  eight  or  nine 
months.  The  young  lady  married  and  lived  with  her 
husband  over  fifty-three  years,  and  raised  a numerous 
family.  During  the  last  year  her  husband  died.  The 
lady,  after  remaining  a widow  nearly  a year,  accepted 


providing  for  the  appointment  of  a Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  Attorney-General,  to  act  as 
provisional  officers  for  six  months,  or  until  their 
successors  should  be  elected  and  qualified.  Fran- 


lady,  after  remaining  a widow  nearly  a year,  accepted  a suouiu  ue  eiecieu  anu  quanneci.  Pran- 

proposal  from  her  former  suitor— he  being  about  seventy-  ' CI8  Harrison  Pikrpont  was  elected  Governor — a 
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five  years  old,  and  she  seventy-one— and  they 
cently  married.  The  parties  are  living  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  prescription,  which 
any  affected  with  the  disease  specified  may  take,  if  they 
choose,  provided  they  can  mix  it : 

Cube  foe  Love Take  12  ounces  ot  dislike,  1 pound  of 

resolution,  2 ounces  of  the  powder  of  experience,  1 large 
sprig  of  time,  14  drams  of  the  guilt  of  dishonor,  1 quart 
of  the  cooling  water  of  consideration. 

Set  them  on  a gentle  fire  of  love,  sweeten  it  with  the 
sugar  of  forgetfulness,  skim  it  with  the  spoon  of  melan- 
choly. 

Put  it  to  your  heart 

Cork  it  with  the  cork  of  a sound  conscience,  and  there 
let  it  remain,  and  you  will  instantly  find  else,  and  be  re- 
stored to  your  right  senses  again. 

•These  things  are  to  be  found  of  the  apothecary,  at  the 
house  of  Understanding,  next  door  to  Reason,  in  Prudent 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  Contentment 

Some  of  the  English  journals  criticize  with  severity  the 
“ outrageous  magnificence  of  dress”  exhibited  at  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries.  The  Empress  hersell  appeared  at 
the  last  ball  in  a dress  which  is  praised  lor  its  extreme 
simplicity  1 It  was  of  white  tulle  pointillie  d’or,  and  or- 
namented with  marine  and  aquatic  plants.  Her  diadem 
of  diamonds  was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  diamond 
star,  while  necklace,  ear-rings,  waistband,  and  shoulder- 
knots  were  all  of  diamonds.  Various  other  adornments 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  This  extremely  simple 
style  of  dress  might  not  easily  be  followed  by  all  1 And 
the  lady  who  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  ball  on  the  following 
night  exhibited  a diamond  peacock  on  her  head,  with  a 
tail  descending  to  her  neck,  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
beaten  the  Empress  with  her  own  weapons. 

The  Italian  ladies  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  behind  their 
Parisian  sisters  in  the  prevailing  mania  for  outrageous 
finery.  At  the  fancy  ball  given  at  Florence  recently  a 
lady  is  described  as  having  achieved  “the  most  absolute 
t riumph  of  plastic  beauty"  by  appearing  in  a simple  skirt 
of  white  satin  over  a tight-fitting  flesh-cplored  silk,  such  as 
is  worn  by  ballet-dancers.  A Hungarian  lady,  the  youth- 
ful Countess  Karsly,  represented  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Be- 
neath a double  veil  of  white  and  of  blue  tulle,  by  way  of 
clouds,  appeared  the  terrific  undulationB  of  the  Mcr  de 
Glace,  painted  and  woven  on  a white  satin  skirt.  Sharp- 
pointed  blocks  of  ice,  bears,  chamois,  birds-  of  prey,  hunt- 
ers—nothing  characteristic  was  omitted.  A very  loose 
tunic,  forming  a train,  depicted  on  the  left  side  a mass  of 
white  and  blue  clouds,  and  on  the  right  a resplendent  sun 
darting  rays  of  light.  At  the  bottom  of  the  white  satin 
skirt  a light  silvered  stuff  simulated  hoar-frost.  The  body 
of  the  dress  was  of  white  satin,  cut  in  small  pointed  basques, 
trimmed  with  swan's-down  and  glass.  The  Countess’s 
frosted  hair  was  prevented  from  failing  quite  loose  by  crys- 
tal chains,  while  her  head  was  framed,  as  it  were,  in  swan’ s- 
down.  It  was  fortunately  a particularly  mild  evening,  or 
such  a costume  would  have  sent  all  the  other  guests  home 
with  colds  and  rheumatism  from  simple  association  oH 
ideas. 

Somebody  says : “ There  Bhould  be  no  question  Bfetween 
man  and  wife  as  to  property— and  yet  ladies  make  a dread- 
ful use  of  the  ‘ my.’  ‘ My  bouse,  my  servants,  my  garden,’ 
and  so  forth.  Every  body  knows  this  kind  of  lady,  and 
also  the  kind  of  unhappy  man  who  is  blessed  with  her." 
This  is  very  true,  and  the  “ meum  and  tuum”  is  often  car- 
ried to  an  extent  which  is  very  offensive  to  good  taste.  A 
lady— unless  she  happens  to  live  in  Utah— has  the  right  to 
say  “my  husband but  she  should  think  twice  before  she 
prefixes  that  pronoun  to  any  other  word. 


GOVERNOR  PIERPONT. 

Francis  Harrison  Pierpont,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  born  in  the  county  of  Monongalia,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  grad- 
uated at  Alleghany  College  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and 
immediately  occupied  his  time  in  teaching  school 
and  reading  law.  After  a while  he  left  his  native 
county  and  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  resumed 
school-teaching,  and  the  study  of  law ; but  he  soon 
returned  to  his  own  State,  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  county  of  Marion,  and  rose  to  a prom- 
inent and  lucrative  practice. 

On  the  opening  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Mr.  Pierpont  purchased  some  coal  lands,  and 
entered  largely  into  mining  operations  and  the  man- 
ufacturing of  fire-brick.  It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
callings  that  his  mind  was  first  turned  toward  the  won- 
derful manufacturing  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  are  only  now — through  the 
downfall  of  slavery  and  its  surrounding  influences — 
forthefirsttime  actively  engaigingthe  attention  of  the 
world,  and  rapidly  placing  her  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  long  and  turbulent  period  comprised  between 
the  John  Brown  affair  and  the  actual  passing  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  in  Virginia  are  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  and  can  only  be  brief- 
ly alluded  to  in  a sketch  of  this  character.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  during  all  that  time,  when  to  be 
considered  a Union  man  was  to  confront  all  that  can 
most  deeply  test  the  manhood  of  an  individual — the 
risk  of  property  and  life,  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
was  loved  and  valued  in  the  past,  the  scorn  and  ha- 
tred of  life-long  friends — Governor  Pierpont  shone 
like  a beacon  of  light. 

At  last  the  fatal  hour  came ; the  Southern  heart 
had  been  fired,  the  Cotton  States  precipitated  into 
revolution,  and  after  a large  amount  of  struggling, 
Virginia  gave  way,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  passed  in  Richmond  by  a large  majority,  the 
few  prominent  leaders  agajnst  the  movement  being 
so  unpopular  that  they  had  to  fly  from  the  city  in 
disguise.  A public  meeting  was  called  at  Clarks- 
burg on  the  22d  April,  at  which  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  the  Hon.  John  S.  Carlile, 
and  approved,  calling  a Convention  to  meet  on  the 
11th  day  ot  May,  at  Wheeling.  This  Convention 
having  assembled,  passed  a resolution  calling  a 
Convention  to  meet  on  the  11th  day  of  June  at  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  mean  time  appointed  a Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  consisting  of  five,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  the  State  did  not  suffer  in  the  in- 
terim. Francis  H.  Pif.rpont  was  one  of  that 
Committee. 

On  the  Uth  of  June  the  Convention  assembled 
at  Wheeling,  pursuant  to  call,  and  immediately  or- 
ganized by  electing  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Boreman 
President,  and  G.  L.  Cranmer  Secretary.  A dec- 
laration of  the  rights  of  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia 


station  which  he  has  since  filled  by  re-election,  u.. 
til  he  came,  by  Presidential  authority,  to  preside  at 
the  State  capitol. 

A great  deal  of  Governor  Pierpont’s  popularity 
is  due  to  his  personal  physique  and  manner.  He 
has  a frank,  genial,  honest-hearted  way  about  him, 
amounting  almost  to  joviality,  that  inspires  sym- 
pathy and  utmost  confidence  in  his  good-nature  and 
integrity  among  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  one  instinctively 
feels  that  if  he  has  an  enemy  it  can  not  be  of  his 
choosing. 

THE  ALBANY  RAILROAD  BRIDGE. 

After  years  of  vexatious  delays,  caused  by  liti- 
gation with  parties  representing  interests  farther 
up  the  river,  the  work  on  this  bridge  was  com- 
menced in  April,  1864.  The  first  locomotive,  the 
“ Augustus  Schell,”  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
crossed  the  bridge  February  15, 1866,  and  the  first 
passenger  train  on  February  22. 

The  bridge  proper  (omitting  the  approaches, 
which  in  themselves  are  quite  formidable)  consists 
of  two  abutments  and  nineteen  piers,  making  a 
total  length  of  2029  feet.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  bridge  is  nearly  a mile.  The  main  channel  of 
the  river  is  crossed  by  four  spans  of  178  feet  between 
the  centres  of  the  piers,  on  the  plan  known  as 
“ Howe’s,”  and  two  draw  spaces  of  131 J feet  each. 
The  remaining  14  spans  over  the  shallow  water  on 
the  east  side,  as  also  over  the  basin  on  the  Albany 
side,  are  short  spans  ranging  from  72  to  78  feet 
each,  built  on  the  same  general  plan.  The  trestle- 
work  approach  to  the  bridge  in  the  city  is  about 
1500  feet  long. 

Our  view  (from  a photograph  taken  by  Church- 
ill and  Dennison,  for  W.  J.  Gibson)  represents 
the  bridge  from  the  Albany  Basin  to  the  Eastern 
Shore,  as  seen  from  the  large  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Elevator,  which  stands  a few  rods  south 
of  the  bridge. 

The  drawbridge,  including  the  iron  turn-table 
upon  which  it  rests,  is  entirely  novel,  planned  spe- 
cially for  the  locality,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  built  and  will  be  operated.  The 
piers  and  abutments  are  all  founded  on  piles.  In 
some  cases  the  bed  of  the  river  was  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  within  this  space  piles 
were  driven  to  the  hard  bottom,  sometimes  as  low 
as  33  feet.  A heavy  timber  crib  was  then  built 
around  these  piles  of  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed 
pier,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and 
reaching  to  within  three  feet  below  water-mark. 
This  crib  was  then  filled  with  concrete  and  floored 
with  heavy  timber,  upon  which  the  first  stones  of 
the  masonry  were  laid.  In  other  cases,  after  exca- 
vating as  before,  and  driving  the  piles,  the  latter 
were  sawed  off,  and  a floating  caisson,  with  a heavy 
timber  floor,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  pier, 
was  anchored  over  the  piles,  and  the  masonry  com- 
menced in  this  caisson,  which  soon  settled  to  its 
bearing  on  the  heads  of  the  piles,  when  the  sides 
were  removed  by  unscrewing  some  bolts,  and  float- 
ed away  to  serve  elsewhere. 

The  piers  are  of  cut  limestone  masonry,  with 
rough  faces,  and  are  30  feet  in  height  above  .low- 
water,  and  have  a width  at  the  bottom  of  9 feet, 
and  at  the  top  under  the  coping  (which  projects  9 
inches  on  all  sides)  of  6£  feet.  They  are  all  built 
of  heavy  cut  stone  laid  in  cement. 

The  face  stones  are  all  cramped  together  by  iron 
cramps,  and,  in  addition,  the  two  faces  of  the  pier 
are  tied  together  by  iron  bars  at  intervals  on  each 
course  along  the  front,  extending  through  the  pier 
from  side  to  side ; and,  still  further  to  insure  the 
strength  of  the  masonry,  the  head  stones  are  all 
dowled  together  with  iron  dowels — each  stone  to 
the  stones  both  above  and  below. 

The  bridge  has  been  constructed  by  “The  Al- 
bany Bridge  Company,”  constituted  mainly  of  Di- 
rectors in  the  different  railroads  centring  at  Al- 
bany, and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  owned  one  half 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  one  quarter 
each  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Albany  and  Boston 
Roads.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  has  been  over 
a million  of  dollars. 


Articles  of  Real  Merit  are  worth  their  value. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Burnett’s  Preparations. 
Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 


in  Europe,  from  its 

ation,  in  the  year  715  B.C.,  to  the  pres- 
ent  time,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Em.  Rebold, M. D.,  &c.,  is  acknowledged 
’by  all  who  have  read  it  to  be  the  most 
sensible,  conclusive,and  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  the  Fraternity  ever  published. 
Farts  I.  and  H.,  containing  112  pages 
octavo  each,  now  ready.  Price  One  Dollar  each  Part 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
J.  F.  BltENNAN,  B.  ^”0 


s',  Box  2788,  P.  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BASSETT'S  EXTRA  FINE 

GOLD  PENS. 

The  most  substantial  Gold  Pens  used. 

C.  R.  BASSETT,  Manufactures,  254  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MEW  MUSIC. 


Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March 30c, 

Silver  Trumpets  “ “ 35e. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 30c. 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  Reichardt 40c. 

I can  not  Sing  the  04  Songs,  by  Claribel 30c. 

Wearing  of  the  Gree. »:  Violin,  15c.  Song 30c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately  ? (comic) 35c. 

Matilda  Toots,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond 50c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


article  of  daily  consumption. 


tion  of  the  rights  of  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia  I .hejojanufactuted  jn  the  .Agent’s  dwelling. , No  com- 
immediately  passed,  and  an  ordinjuipe-^iio^lted,  ! petition.  E- Inclose  stamp  to«f.  P.-^rtoa,  New  York  P.  O. 
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TUB  WATCHMAN; 

A Weekly  Tournal  or 

Literature,  Politics,  Religion,  and  News. 

OFFICE,  119  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  a large  quarto  of  eight  page?,  with  eix  columns  to 
the  page,  elegantly  printed  on  heavy  white  paper. 

You  ought  to  Subscribe  for  The  Watchman: 

1.  Because  in  its  Religious  Department  there  is  no 
Sectarianism. 

2.  Because  in  its  Literary  Department  there  is  no  Im- 
morality. 

S.  Because  in  its  Political  Department  there  is  no 

Partisanship: 

4.  Because  in  its  News  Department  there  is  no  Par- 
tiality. 

5.  Because  many  of  the  best  minds  in  America  are  lib- 
erally employed  upon  its  columns. 

6.  Because  it  gives  the  latest  Ecclesiastical  Intelli- 
gence, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

7.  Because  it  gives  a synopsis  of  all  the  important  do- 
ings of  Congress,  together  with  General  News. 

8.  Because  it  gives  the  latest  reliable  Reports  of  the 
Markets. 

9.  Because  it  gives  full  reports  of  important  Lectures 
and  Discourses. 

10.  Because  it  has  something  for  Scholars  and  Plain 
People,  for  Artists  and  Farmers,  for  Statesmen  and  Me- 
chanics, for  Women  and  Children,  for  Saints  and  Sinners. 

11.  Because  it  Is  a fearless,  independent  Journal  of 
Progress,  belonging  to  no  Party,  no  Sect,  no  Church,  no 
Clique,  no  Section— but  to  the  Whole  Country  and  all  its 
People. 

12.  Because,  where  a family  can  take  only  one  paper , 
it  is  designed  to  make  this  come  nearer  supplying  all  its 
wants  than  any  other  journal  in  America. 

Terms:  $4  a year;  $2  for  six  months;  $1  for  three 
months ; single  copies,  10  cents. 

On  Editorial  business,  address  the  Editor, 

CHARLES  F.  DEEMS, 

Box  5780,  New  York. 

For  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  address 
A.  L.  HAMILTON, 

Box  5780,  New  York. 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography ,] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 had  for  some  mouths  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycnre  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  is  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  be  n proved  By  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleediug  from  the 
Kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  he  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

• ''  Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  111., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agrnts  for  the  West. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT. 

CROSBY'S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 
MARCH  28,  1866. 


100,000  Tickets  will  be  Sold. 

1 Gift,  in  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Gift,  in  7.30  Bonds 5,000 

1 Gift,  Residence  three  miles  from  Chicago. . 5,000 

9 Square  Grand  Pianos,  9 Gifts,  $500  each. . 4,50Q 

60  Gifts,  50  English  Patent  Lever  Gold 

Watches,  $250  each 12,500 

60  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing-Machines,  $100 

each 5,000 

60  Gift-,  50  American  Levfr  Silver  Watches, 

$100  each * 6,000 

38  Gifts,  38  Silver  Lever  Watches,  $50  each . . 1,900 

6,000  Gifts,  5000  Turkey  Morocco  Gold  Clasp  Al- 
bums, $5  each 25,000 

4,800  Gifts,  4S0i t Clasp  Albums,  $3  each 14400 

10.000  Gifts,  $10,000  cash,  $1  each 10,000 

20.000  Gifts,  Total  Value  of  which $98,300 

The  great  feature  of  our  Prize  Concert  is  the  manner 

in  which  it  Is  gotten  up,  differing  from  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  offered  to  the  public : 

1st.  The  Prizes  are  a great  deal  more  valuable. 

2d.  All  of  them  are  genuine  gold  and  silver  goods,  the 
very  best  manufactured.  The  pianos  and  sewing-ma- 
chines are  all  new,  and  the  manufacturers’  names  are  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  they  are  surpassed  by  none. 

3d.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn.  Each  ticket  has 
its  duplicate  number:  these  are  placed  in  a wheel  and 
thoroughly  mixed ; a disinterested  person  (selected  by  the 
ticket-holders  present  at  the  concert)  draws  these  dupli- 
cate numbers  from  the  wheel ; the  .first  one  drawn  out 
gets  the  largest  prize,  the  next  one  drawn  out  the  nexP 
largest  prize,  and  in  like  manner  until  all  are  drawn. 

To  enable  us  to  give  away  the  valuable  prizes  we  first 
sell  a sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  insure  us  against  loss. 
The  prizes  are  then  distributed  in  order  as  the  duplicates 
are  drawn — unlike  all  other  gift  sales,  where  you  buy  your 
ticket,  and  should  you  draw  a large  prize  the  proprietor 
makes  a dead  loss  of  the  value  you  draw,  and  conse- 
quently you  seldom  if  ever  get  any  thing  worth  what  your 
ticket  cost  you. 

Don't  throw  your  money  away  on  valueless  concerns, 
but  send  us  your  orders  for  tickets  soon,  if  you  would  se- 
cure them,  as  the  larger  portion  has  been  already  sold. 
Every  ticket  is  registered  before  being  sent  out  — the 

number,  nanqe  of  party  purchasing,  and  address and  all 

will  be  notified  by  mail  of  the  result  of  drawing. 

Tickets  $1  each,  or  eleven  for  $10,  sent  by  mail' on  re- 
ceipt of  price  and  stamp.  BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO.,  144 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

T.S.— The  above  Concert  will  positively  take  place  on 
the  28th.  Parties  at  a distance  sending  us  funds  for  tick- 
ets, should  they  all  be  sold,  will  have  the  money  returned 
to  them.  Rumna  t puam  » no 


BRIGGS,  LEMON  & CO. 


For  the  Army  and  Na' 

gists,  

ped'  ■ 


ann  au  wno  wish  to  print  neauy,  cneu 


FIRST  PRE  MIUM 

IMPROVED 

(CR  SEWING  C|JK 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent- 
ed  June 9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIER,  TUCK,  BUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’ — Godey'a  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed . 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THIS  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWELRY 

Are  Over, 

THU  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 

Great  Onc-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
•a  GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whole  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 

Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  fob  $2. 

S y The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor , fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  50-pic- 
ture  morocco  Photograph  Album , valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Pine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
Which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what  you  can  get  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars;,  also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 5 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12;  100  for  $16,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40.  • * 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money;  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agents 
for  the  Bal- 
„ lard  Breech 

Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
Arms  Co.’ s Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S. We  manufacture  oil  ouroicnaoods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


LADIES’  LETTER. 

Five  Anatomical  Engravings,  with  Explanations. 
By  an  Experienced  Nurse  and  Female  Physician. 
c~-jt  free  in  a Sealed  Envelope  for  25  Cents. 

' Mrs.  Dr.  KEWLER,  Brooklyn  P.  0.,'N.  Y. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865, 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctly  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up  ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  a view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  name)  entiri.ly  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  All 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMERE  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $71.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


Brandreths’s  Fills. 

INFLUENZA,  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  when  no  bleeding  is  permit- 
ted, a free  use  of  these  Pills  soon  modifies  the  alarming 
symptoms,  and  perseverance,  according  to  the  directions, 
usually  quickly  cures ; and  certainly  nothing  is  risked  in 
using  Brandreth’s  Pills.  For  cold,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
pains  of  the  head,  dizziness,  and  apoplexy,  no  medicine 
can  be  compared  to  them.  In  erysipelas,  fever  and  ague, 
small-pox,  and  in  alt  the  diseases  of  childhood,  their  use 
insures  a speedy  recovery  of  health.  They  produce  these 
results  simply  by  taking  from  the  blood  its  impurities, 
leaving 

THIS  VITAL  FLUID  FREE 
to  aid  a weak  “ locality”  to  recover  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary “ status”  or  health. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  HAVE  AFFINITY  FOR  THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  DISEASE, 

AND  GAUSB  ITS 

CERTAIN  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  BODY. 

Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x61.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  beej^printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

831  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted. 

NOW  IN  PRESS,  AND  WILL  BJ8  READY  SOON, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY’S 

History  of  the  War, 

COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Also  Issued  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

The  best,  cheapest, -most  interesting,  popular,  and  val- 
uable History  of  the  Rebellion  published,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  the  enormous  sale  it  has  reached,  and  is  now 
selling  with  increased  rapidity. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Exelusive  territory  given. 
School  Teachers,  Farmers,  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  have 
returned  from  the  war,  and  are  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, please  send  for  our  circular,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. Address 

American  Publishing  Company, 

148  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCRANTON  & BURR,  Agents. 


F.  W.  LUDLOW  & CO., 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY, 

AGENTS  fob 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Branch  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  in  Germany. 


Great  discovery.  — de  grath’S  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sore,  and  pains,  iu  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 

Removed  at  Onob  by  the  Use  of  “UPHAM’S 
PIMPLE  BANISHER.”  Mailed  to  any  Address  fob 
75  Cents,  by  S.  C.  UPHAM,  No.  25  South  Eighth  St., 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


LIBKAltY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Db.  STRICKLAND'S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs.  .Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


magic  ink. 

This  Ink  has  the  appearance  ofcpure  water.  The 
writing  can  be  made  visible  by  those  only  possessing  the 
secret  to  do  so.  A bottle,  with  secret,  sent  by  mail,  on  t©. 
ceipt  of  $1  00.  R.  SHRODER,  Roches^-T®.  Iv  • 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c„ 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  JOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOB  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ABE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings 3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

6000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  cliadce. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2  ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 

Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(ESTABLISHED  1860). 

OCCUPATION 

At  your  own  Homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a hundred 
dollars  weekly.  No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  household.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  2 stamps  for  return  postage. 

Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Diseases,  like  Thieves,  Attack 
the  Weak. 

Fortify  your  organization  with  IIOSTETTER’S  BIT- 
TERS, and  it  will  resist  and  baffle  alike  the  veins  of  epi- 
demics and  the  changes  of  temperature  which  disorder 
the  nerves  of  the  feeble.  There  is  vitality  in  it.  It  is  a 
pure  vegetable  stimulant,  a rare  alterative  and  anti-hilioti3 
medicine,  and  has  not  a harmful  element  among  its  many 
ingredients. 

1 CAA  • PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  every 
tjp  1 JUO  where  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  and  upper  feed. 
Warranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions 
paid.  The  only  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  $40  which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe , Wheeler 
<Sc  Wilson,  Grover  <b  Baker,  Singer  Co.,  and  Bachelder. 
All  other  cheap  machines  are  infringements.  Circulars 
free.  Address  or  call  upon  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, 
Maine. 

rpHE  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
fob  MARCH.— Contains  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Hon. 
Ezra  Cornell,  Prof.  Mapes,  Fredrika  Bremer,  Lavater,  Las 
Casas,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Capt.  Cook,  Revs.  John  Wesley 
and  Jonathan  Edwards;  Talent  and  Genius;  Extraor- 
dinary Prediction ; Ghosts ; Origin  of  Coal ; Varieties  of 
Sheep ; Iron,  its  Uses ; Putting  on  a Bad  Fade;  Tribula- 
tion Trepid  and  Mr.  Hopeful;  The  Jew;  Love  and  Lov- 
ers—the  Philosophy  of  Engagements;  an  Excellent  Num- 
ber, only  20  cents,  or  $2  00  a year.  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

1 Of!  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Reauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

$1000  REWARD.  $1000. 

O’DOR,  O’DOR. 

i I warrant  my  Golden  O’Dor  to  I 

1 -.W  force  a beautiful  set  of  whiskers  1 
or  moustaches  to  grow  on  the 
smoothest  face  in  from  five  to^, 

■ eight  weeks ; also  hair  restored  on’1! 
bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Proved 
by  the  testimonials  of  thousands.  Price  $1.  Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

Db  C.  BRIGGS,  P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  IU. 

“ TTTILL  POWER.”  To  acquire  self-control,  to  con- 

VV  quer  habit,  the  attainment  of  health  and  mental 
vigor.  Young  men  aspiring  to  a better  and  happier  life  are 
invited  to  address  L.  C.  W.,  in  care  No.6843,Gen.  P.O.,  N.  Y. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MARCH,  1866. 

TERMS. 

Ope  Copy  for  one  Year 00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Habfeb’b  Magazine  and  IIaepee’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  foUowiug 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half,  $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  circulation  of  II  arpep’s 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year, 

e Dollar  and  Fifty  Ce  - 
llars per  line  for  outside 


Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

E r s I w 


.t.fcOVi&S  SPORtmti  ^OAT 


| Make  Your  Own  Soap 
'Per  cent  Saved  By 


TheWilcl  Rover 


[March  17,  1866. 


DEALERS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  DESIRABLE  SECURITIES, 

No.  5 NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

• Offer  for  Sale 

THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES  THIRTY  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  BONDS, 

Issued  to  aid  the  Construction  of  the  Great  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  hare  THIRTY  YEARS  to  run,  and  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  SIX  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM,  in  Lawful 
Money.  The  Interest  is  payable  Semi-Annually,  in  January  and  July.  They  are  an  Absolute  and  Unconditional 
Obligation  of  the  United  States,  and  are 

EXEMPT  FROM  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  TAXATION, 

Like  all  other  Government  Bonds.  They  are  received  by  the  Bank  Department  as  Security  for  the  Circulation  of 
National  Banks,  and  Circulation  is  issued  upon  tHem  at  the  rate  of  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  their  Par  Value. 

The  length  of  time  they  have  to  run  renders  them  very  desirable  for  BANKING  PURPOSES  or  for  I XVESTMENT, 
as  they  can  not  be  called  in  by  the  Government,  and  the  Bate  of  Interest  can  not  be  reduced,  for  THIRTY  YEARS. 
As  Gold  declines,  their  relative  value  to  Gold-B  aring  Bonds,  which  are  liable  to  be  paid  off  so  much  earlier,  will 
proportionately  increase,  and  after  1851  they  will  probably  be 

The  only  Six  per  Cent.  Bond  of  the  United  States  in  Existence, 

And  they  c an  now  be  bought  at  a rate  at  which  they  will  pay  A BETTER  RATE  OF  INTEREST  on  the  amount 
invested,  in  the  mean  time , than  any  of  the  Gold-Bearing  Bonds,  at  present  price*,  unless  Gold  shall  average  from 
20  to  30  percent,  premium  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  So  high  an  average  premium  on  Gold,  for  thii  length 
of  time,  is  beyond  alt  reasonable  expectation,  and  largely  in  excess  of  the  most  intelligent  Jbuneial  estimates. 

They  are  issued  only  in  limited  amounts,  ns  the  work  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  progresses.  There  Is  but  a Small 
Amount  mow  in  the  Market,  and  the  DEMAND  IS  DAILY  INCREASING. 


ALSO  FOR  SALE: 

THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  R.  R.  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  STATE  AID  BONDS, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  COLD. 

Interest  Guaranteed  and  Paid  by  the  State  of  California. 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  a Mortgage  on  ICO  Miles  of  Rond,  from  Sacramento  to  the  California  State  Lina,  forming 
a part  of  the  GRIiAT  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  ROUTE,  adopted  and  aided  by  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT. They  are  further  secured  by  a Sinking  Fund  of  $50,000  PER  ANNUM  IN  GOLD,  reserved  from  tire  earn- 
ings of  the  Road,  and  Pledged  for  their  Redemption. 

About  sixty  miles  of  the  road  are  already  completed,  on  which  the  EARNINGS  ARE  VERY  LARGE,  having  been 
in  the  month  of  October,  1S65,  on  fifty-three  miles  of  road  then  running,  upward  of  $65,0)0  IN  GOLD,  the  road 
having  as  yet  penetrated  to  no  very  important  points. 

With  thirty  miles  additional  completed,  which  will  probably  be  ready  for  working  by  Ihe  middle  of  June  next,  tho 
earnings  are  expected  to  be  not  less  than  $200,000  PER  MONTH  IN  GOLD,  by  e trefnl  estimates  bas  'd  upon  tho 
present  amount  of  traffic  over  the  same  region  without  railroad  facilitiig.  I his  part  of  the  Great  Pacifie  Routo 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  LINES  OF  RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

These  Bonds  are  a FIRST-CLASS  SECURITY  in  every  respect,  and  a limited  .amount  will  be  offered  upon  terms 
which  render  them  a VERY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  DESIRABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Inquiries  for  further  particulars  will  receive  prompt  atteution. 


OUR  NEW  PUBLIC  FUNCTIONARY. 

The  Part  which  the  Chief  Inspector  of  City  Railroads  is  expected  to  take  in  the 
Government  of  New  York  City.  Salary , $2/500. 


We  also  keep  on  hand,  and  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates,  all  classes  of  UNITED  STATES  SECURITIES,  including 
Six  per  Cent.  Bends  of  1881,  Five-Twenty  Bends  (all  Issues),  Ton-Forty  Bonds,  Seven-Thirty 
Treasury  Notes  (all  Issues),  Cne  Year  Certificates,  Compound  Interest  Notes ; 

ALSO,  NEW  YORK  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  BOUNTY  LOAN,  AND  OTHER  DESIRABLE  SECURITIES. 
Collection*  made  throughout  the  United  States  anil  Canadas.  Gold  and  Coupons  bought,  sold,  and  collected. 
Deposits  received  from  Individuals  and  Firms  subject  to  Check  at  Sight,  ns  in  a Bank. 

Certificates  of  Deposit,  available  in  all  part*  of  tlv  country,  issued  without  charge. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Banks  and  Bankers  throughout  the  country  for  their  New  York  Accounts. 
Orders  for  the  purchase  and  aalo  of  Miscellaneous  Stocks  and  Bonds  carefully  executed  at  the 

Regular  Stock  Exchange. 

FISK  & HATCH,  Bankers,  No.  5 Nassau  Street. 


THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO. 


HoMufoii  & Ogdon. 

BANKERS, 

AND  D E AUERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  fn>m  Wall.) 


Offer  to  tuh  Wholesale  Trade  Gf.nbkai.lt  : 
Newcastle.  Liverpool,  and  “Friar’s  Goose”  (our  ow 
make)  Bi-Carb.  Sodn. 

Soda  Ash— Gamble's,  J.  Hutchinson  & Co.’s,  Kurtz’ 
Johnson’s,  &c„,  &c. 

Caustic  Pnm — D.  C Gamble's,  J.  Hutchinson  & Co.’ 
Mnspratt  Broth  rs’,  a' id  Huntley’s. 

Sai.  Soda — Newcastle  and  other  Brands;  also  our  ow 


Sau-.batus— Paragon,  Excelsior,  and  Double  Refined, 
made  at  our  own  works. 

Perfectly  pare  Cream  Tartar  nnd  Tartaric  Acid,  Borax, 
Alum,  1-lor.  Sulphur  Sal  Epsom,  Nitrate  Soda,  Madder, 
Indigo,  Terre  Alba,  Liquid  Quartz,  &c.,&c.  Also  Sher- 
boro'  Palm  Oil.  Cocoa-Nut  Oil,  Rosin,  Ac  , Ac. 

The  “ Excelsior”  Yeast  Powder,  the  g eat  favorite,  per. 
fectly  pure. 

I Ye  are  “ first  hands."  Established  in  1847. 

Offick— 186  and  13S  Cedar  St.,  New  York  (west  side). 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


E.  REMINGTON  6l  SONS, 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 

OUT  OF  THE  CITY, 

TAKE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS, Art 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directions  for  .Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
t he  outline  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  as  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  nnd  fractious,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
in  figure  B.  viz: 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturer?,  61)2  Rroadwny, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  nnd  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  nnd  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  1 ipes  $8  to  $S0  each. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


A A Revolvers- Rifies, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

FOCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving1  Rifles, 

Rifle  nnd  Shot-Gun  Barrels  nnd  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Hank,  and  office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

i'Y  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

To  sell  I.OSSING’S  rSperbly  illustr 
THE  GREAT  CIVIL  W.Yli.  Over2l 
costing $50,000.  The  most  complete  i 
indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  all  the  Sti 
Generals  and  prominent  men  of  the  c 
GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  |>, 

■ <F8  and  610  < ho-tnut 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  tho  STOMA'  H and  KIDNEYS,  RHF.U- 
MATiSM,  DRi  iP.-Y,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  *1  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
■ont.  Possession  1st  of  Mav  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 


Stein  way  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT'S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP  MAKER.  Warrant- 
ed double  the  strength  of  common  Potnsh,  nnd  superior  to 
any  other  snponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Pur  up  in  cans 
cf  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  in  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  nnd  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potnsh  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

G4,  65,  66,  07, 08,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


’h  ludelphla. 


il'AU  CA.M.I  HOlf.  cheapest  and  Bit  against 
Clothes. Moi  ha.  Sold  by  Druggist*  every  where. 
HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston. 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1829.) 

A full  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 

mail. 

Warcroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC*  RUFFI.B.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the. patents  of  tho*Mngte  Ruffle  Company.l 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  £5  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
tbe  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  wore  awarded  ft  First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Stiiuwny’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction"  have  been  copied  by  tire  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (AG 

CLOSELY  AS  COULD  ISK  DO.NK  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

patent  eights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
tire  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
an  1 liighest-prioefl  Square  Piano*,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  i he  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  every  piano  manufactured  iiy 
them,  without  increase  of  COST  to  f e purchaser,  in  or- 
dcr  that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  tho  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
Urd  in  Kuropcai^oncert-ronms. 

WARKROOM* Nos.  71  and  73  Fast  Fourteenth  Street, 
^between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


DEAFNESS, 

DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  EAR,  and  NOISES  IN 
THE  HEAD,  RADICALLY  CURED 
By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

5 Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
GEO.  C.  GOODWIN.  36  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Wholesale  Agent. 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


WANTED— every  man  in  the  United  States,  who  hi 
lost  cither  an  Ann  or  l eg— to  engage  in  a profi 
able  business.  ?cnd  Twenty-five  Cents  for  Sample,  I 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A-firwrind  practical  work,  with  122  design?  nnd  plans  for 
country  homes  of  moderate  co*t.  Po*tpaid,  $1  50.  Address 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Lark  Row,  N.  Y. 


Mantel  Ornaments. 

Bronze  and  Mantel  Clocks,  Fine  Vases,  Parian, 
Bisque,  and  Bronze  Statuettes, 

Groups,  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  now  offering  a fine  assortment  of  the  above 
goods  nt  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  to  make  room  for 
new  goods  uow  being  bought  by  Mr.  Ovingion,  who  is  in 
Europe.  OVINGTON  BROTHERS, 

Fulton  Street,  near  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn.  _ 


$200  A MONTH  made  with  STKNCILTOOLS.  Don’t 
^ fail  to  send  for  a free  catalogue  containing  full 

particulars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Enlarged™ 48 pages,  cheapest ten-ce> 
W EEKLY  MAGAZINE  EXTANT.  Filled  Vi 
Original  Tales.  Novelettes,  l egends,  &c.  $4  a year.  Sim 
Copies  10  ct*.  Sold  Every  where. 

JONES  & HILL.  32  <>i’gve«s  Street,  Poston. 


ITCH.  /WHEATOITSN  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  euro  the  Itch  in  43  lmurs ; also  euros  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers.  Chilblains,  nnd  all  Eruptions  of  tho  8kin.  Prico 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


And  ^ o !u|Ap!f,3 


rKERS. 

ass  of  the  United 


UNIVER 


ilTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  18«6. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
14.00  FEE  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Conpn 


tlie  Year  1806,  by  Harper  & Brother*,  in  the  Clerk’*  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


in g missed,  when  Colonel  Bowers  followed  the 
station  agent  to  tho  office  to  see  about  it,  General 
Grant,  in  the  mean  time,  being  seated  in  the  car 
next  to  the  rear.  When  the  agent  arrived  in  the 
ticket-office  he  picked  up  a carpet-bag  and  present- 
ed^ to  the  view  of  Colonel  Bowers,  who  said, 
“That  is  not  the  one.”  These  were  the  last  words 
spoken  by  the  deceased.  The  train  at  that  time 
was  in  motion,  when  Colonel  Bowers  rushed  oat 
to  get  on  board.  In  attempting  to  do  so  he  seized 
bold  of  the  railing  on  the  platform  of  the  car  in 
which  General  Grant  was  seated,  and  jumped  upon 
the  step,  his  body  striking  with  such  force  against 
the  car  as  to  break  his  hold  on  the  railing,  precipi- 
tating him  from  the  step.  In  the  fall  he  swung 
around  between  the  cars,  liis  head  and  that  part  of 
his  body  above  the  hips  falling  inside  of  tho  track, 
the  car  running  over  him.  producing  death  instant- 
ly. His  body  was  dragged  about  one  hundred  yards 
on  to  a switch  and  over  it,  the  head  being  horribly 
mutilated,  as  was  also  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  train  was  stopped,  and  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  taken  from  tho 
track. 

General  Grant  was  notified  of  the  accident  by 
Mr.  Garrison,  the  proprietor  of  the  ferrv,  who  said, 
“General,  I think  your  Adjutant  is  killed.”  Gen- 
eral Grant  replied,  “Something  told  me  he  was 
killed;”  and  upon  seeing  the  body  he  said,  “That 
is  he;  a very  estimable  man  be  was.  lie  has 
been  with  me  through  all  my  battles.”  Turning 
to  Major  Hill,  of  West  Point,  be  ordered  the  body 
to  be  taken  to  that  place  and  buried,  there  to  re- 
main until  further  orders. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  BOWERS. 


Colonel  Theodore  S.  Bowers,  who,  after 
passing  safely  through  the  perils  of  General  Grant’s 
*campaigns,  was  killed  by  accident  on  the  7th  inst., 
was  a native  of  Illinois.  He  was  a printer  by 
Jtrade,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  edited  a 
Democratic  paper  in  Southern  Illinois.  He  entered 
'the  military  service  as  a private  in  the  Forty-eighth 
Illinois  Infantry,  declining  a commission,  and  served 
with  this  regiment  until  the  return  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
reconnoissance  in  January,  18G2,  when  he  was  de- 
tailed as  clerk  at  the  General’s  head-quarters. 

Colonel  Bowers  was  with  Grant  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donclson,  and  until  the  9th  of  March  follow- 
ing, when  he  accepted  the  First-Lieutenancy  of  his 
Company,  declining  the  Captaincy,  which  was  ten- 
dered him.  He  held  this  position  at  the  batlle  of 
Sbilob,  during  which  he  was  again  called  to  Grant’s 
beatl-quarters  and  appointed  Aid-de-camp.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  was  made  Captain  and  Aid-de- 
<camp,  and  soon  after  Major  and  Judge- Advocate  in 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  September,  1863, 
be  was  assigned  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with 
tlie  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel— succeeding  to  Col- 
onel Rawlins,  promoted.  From  that  time  till  the 
surrender  of  Lee’s  army  he  was  General  Grant’3 
chief  Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  the  field,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  retained  the  same  position.  In 
September,  1864,  he  was,  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services,  appointed  Major  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  in  the  regular  army. 

Colonel  Bowers  was  killed  instantly  by  falling 
between  the  cars  while  attempting  to  get  on  the 
train  as  it  was  leaving  Garrison’s  Station  of  tho 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  General  Grant  with  his 
son,  accompanied  by  the  Colonel,  arrived  at  Garri- 
son’s Station,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a late  hour 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main overnight.  The  next  day  the  party  went 
across,  and  the  General,  leaving  his  son  at  West 
Point,  returned  to  the  cast  side  with  Colonel  Bow- 
ers. When  the  train  arrived  by  which  they  were 
to  return  to  New  York  some  difficulty  occurred  in 
relation  to  a carjpet-bag  belonging  to  the  party  be- 


PAYING  PENSIONERS. 


We  give  an  illustration  on  this  page  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  United  States  pensioners  arc  treated 
at  the  Pension  Office  in  the  basement  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house of  this  city.  During  the  week,  ending 
March  9,  several  hundred  of  the  two  or  thre  e thou- 
sand wounded  and  disabled  veterans  received  their 
dues  for  the  six  months  preceding.  The  accommo- 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  THEODORE  S.  BOWERS,  GENERAL  GRANTS  ADJUTANT-GENERAL 
[Photographed  by  Brady.] 
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dations  provided  for  this  purpose  are  very  inade- 
quate. The  office  is  in  a basement  to  which  the 
only  access  is  by  a precipitous  flight  of  steps. 

There  are  so  few  clerks,  and  so  wretched  are  the 
accommodations  provided  for  them,  that  people  at- 
tending the  office,  some  of  them  maimed  soldiers 
and  many  of  them  aged  women,  are  compelled  to 
stand  in  a long  line  for  many  hours  in  the  wind  and 
cold  waiting  their  turn.  The  policeman  at  the  en- 
trance does  his  duty  with  commendable  patience, 
but  finds  it  hard  work  to  sometimes  resist  the  press- 
ure. Spite  of  the  many  proposed  remedies  to  the 
evil  affairs  have  remained  as  they  were,  and  the 
line  which  extended  from  the  door  of  the  office  in 
Exchange  Place  around  the  corner  of  the  Custom- 
house and  thence  into  Wall  Street  as  far  as  William 
in  days  by-gone  still  occupies  the  same  position. 
As  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  paid  each 
day,  the  sums  handed  to  each  varying  from  twelve 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  the  proceedings  will  re- 
quire some  days  for  completion. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  March  24,  1866. 


MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLY. 

IT  is  agreed  by  all  loyal  men  that  the  mere 
fact  of  laying  down  arms  did  not  entitle  the 
late  insurgent  States  to  resume  immediately 
their  full  relations  in  the  Union.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  President’s  policy  hitherto  is  that 
those  States  must  conform  to  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Government.  That  is  also 
the  principle  asserted  by  Congress.  These 
conditions  must,  of  course,  be  reasonable  and 
generous ; but  they  can  be  wisely  determined 
only  by  ample  knowledge  and  deliberation. 
Some  risks  must  be  taken,  some  perils  ven- 
tured. But  after  so  terrible  a war  we  can 
surely  afford  to  be  careful  in  establishing  peace. 
W <J  must  build  upon  things  rather  than  upon 
words,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  must 
be  determined  not  by  theories  but  by  the  actual 
state  of  affairs. 

The  important  point  to  ascertain  is  whether 
those  whose  honest  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment led  them  to  attempt  its  overthrow  are 
still  inimical  to  it;  and  if  so,  whether  they 
should  at  oftce  be  intrusted  with  an  equal  share 
in  its  administration.  That  the  rebellion  was 
the  fruit  of  an  original  and  traditional  differ- 
ence of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  un- 
deniable. That  the  section  in  which  the  war 
was  waged  had  a very  hearty  hatred  of  the  oth- 
er section  is  known  by  every  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  subject ; and  that  the  citizens 
lately  insurgent  are  conquered  and  not  con- 
verted is  not  only  a recognized  fact,  but  the 
supposition  of  any  other  feeling  upon  their  part 
is  scorned  and  derided  as  showing  profound 
ignorance  of  history  and  human  nature. 

This  being  admitted,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume, 
and  is  not  the  assumption  so  far  honorable  and 
not  dishonorable  to  the  citizens  in  question,  that 
being  men  of  strong  convictions,  of  earnest 
purpose,  and  of  skill  and  patience,  they  will 
endeavor  to  use  their  new  opportunities  for  the 
same  result  to  which  they  turned  their  arms  ? 
That  if  they  are  admitted  to  Congress  they  will 
unite  with  those  who  defended  and  excused 
their  rebellion,  mil  not  be  denied.  That  the 
combination  would  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
national  debt,  and  to  allow  compensation  for 
emancipated  slaves  and  for  property  destroyed 
by  wrar ; that  it  would  abolish  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  freedtnen  and  approve  the  black 
codes  of  the  late  slave  States ; that  it  would  at- 
tack the  validity  of  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment as  having  been  adopted  by  some  States 
under  coercion,  and  by  every  means  would  seek 
to  plunge  this  country  into  foreign  war  in  or- 
der to  effect  that  secession  which  the  civil  war 
failed  to  achieve,  must  be  believed  by  those 
who  hold  that  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the 
defeated  party  are  converted  because  they  are 
overpowered. 

Certainly  no  man  can  wish  to  take  such  a 
view.  No  man  can  wish  to  feel  that  the  dom- 
inant feeling  of  the  population  in  the  lately 
disturbed  section  is  hostile  to  the  Government  ;. 
but  he  can  not  deny  that  the  irresistible  weight 
of  evidence  shows  it.  The  action  of  the  con- 
ventions and  of  the  legislatures ; the  elections 
of  State  officers  and  of  Representatives  and 
Senators ; the  black  codes ; the  vagrant  laws ; 
the  tone  of  the  press  and  of  private  conversa- 
tion ; the  testimony  before  the  Committee  of 
Congress ; the  special  correspondence  in  the 
newspapers ; the  tales  of  commercial  and  oth- 
er travelers — all  prove  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  lately  insurgent  States  is  unfriendly  to  the 
Government  and  Union.  There  is  testimony 
also  upon  the  other  side.  There  are  private 
letters  from  agents  and  immigrants  of  various 
kinds ; but  individual  evidence  is  rebutted  by 
other  individual  evidence,  and  the  prevailing 
state  of  feeling  must  be  inferred  from  the 
sources  we  have  indicated.  Ncfw  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  proportion  as  these 
States  again  acquire  power  of  any  kind  it  will 
not  be  used  inimically  to  the  country  ? 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  asked  whether  we 
would  therefore  govern  them  as  colonies; 
whether  we  shall  probably  increase  their  love 
by  constant  humiliation ; whether  they  will  be- 
come more  fne£&jjQ*f|ff<&ifc  beJd  at  arm’s- 


| length ; whether  we  expect  them  to  love  the 
name  of  Yankee,  or  to  confess  that  they  were 
wrong  as  well  as  worsted;  and  whether  we 
should  respect  them  ns  much  if  they  were  not 
manly  enough  to  stand  by  their  cause  ? Such 
questions  are  natural,  and  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering  them.  Nobody  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  except  the  Copperhead  party,  asks 
for  indiscriminate  admission  or  for  indefinite 
exclusion.  But  there  is  a middle  point  be- 
tween frost  and  fire.  Some  risks  must  be 
taken  and  will  be,  but  also  some  securities  may 
be  demanded  which  are  more  than  words. 

It  is  plain  that  the  calm  spirit  in  which  the 
question  should  have  been  considered  has  been 
lost  by  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  But  one  preliminary  meas- 
ure is  clearly  essential,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
President  and  Congress  can  agree. 

If  the  President  was  not  opposed  to  making 
assent  to  the  emancipation  amendment  a con- 
• dition  precedent  to  the  resumption  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  disturbed  States  with  the  Union, 
he  can  not  fairer  object  to  adding  to  it  an 
amendment  providing  for  equal  representation 
which  emancipation  has  made  necessary.  If 
it  were  proper  to  propose  and  pass  one  amend- 
ment while  certain  States  were  not  represented, 
it  can  not  be  improper  to  pass  the  other.  Sure- 
ly we  are  bound  to  take  care  that  the  insurgent 
States  have  not  gained  a formidable  advantage 
within  the  Union  by  rebelling  against  it.  Let 
us  at  least  insist  upon  equality  of  representa- 
tion by  apportioning  it  to  voters,  and  do  so 
much  toward  intrusting  the  government  of  this 
country  to  all  those  who  honestly  love  it  and 
have  faithfully  served  it. 


THE  NEW  AMENDMENT. 

The  constitutional  amendment  apportion- 
ing representation  to  population  and  excluding 
from  the  basis  those  to  whom  the  franchise  is 
denied  has  been  defeated  in  the  Senate.  There 
were  objections  to  the  proposition  which  we 
stated  at  the  time ; but  we  should,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  have  regretted  its  defeat  ns 
a serious  blow  to  the  prospects  of  speedy  or- 
ganization if  we  were  not  very  sure  that  the 
amendment  was  to  obviate  a difficulty  in  the 
situation  which  is  sure  to  be  remedied.  The 
emancipation  amendment,  u$on  the  assump- 
tion of  four  million  freedmen  and  a basis  of  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  for  a representative, 
adds  sixteelf  members  to  the  representation 
of  the  late  Slave  States.  Yet  the  population 
which  increased  the  representation,  and  which 
upon  this  basis  would  give  forty  members,  is 
excluded  from  the  polls,  and  is,  moreover,  the 
only  thoroughly  loyal  class  in  the  States  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  an  absurdity  which  must  be  adjusted ; 
and  as  the  Committee’s  amendment  has  failed, 
Senator  Doolittle  has  introduced  a substi- 
tute, as  follows : 

“ After  the  census  to  be  taken  in  the  year  1870  and  each 
succeeding  census  representatives  Bhall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union  according  to  the  number  in  each  State  of  male 
electors  over  twenty-one  years  of  a|;e,  qualified  by  the 
laws  thereof  to  choose  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  its  Legislature;  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  according  to  the  value 
of  the  real  and  personal  taxable  property  situated  in  each 
State,  not  belonging  to  the  State  or  the  United  States." 

This  is  virtually  the  amendment  which  the 
President  has  always  favored,  and  which  he 
suggested  in  the  conversation  with  Senator 
Dixon.  Its  spirit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
defeated  proposition.  It  aims  to  enlarge  the 
suffrage,  and  it  offers  a strong  inducement  for 
its  enlargement.  It  appeals  to  the  love  of  po- 
litical power,  and  expects  to  effect  that  enfran- 
chisement of  the  colored  population  which  is 
the  key  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Wilson,  whose  political  sagacity 
and  .fidelity  to  freedom  are  proverbial,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  rejected  amendment  would 
have  produced  equal  suffrage  in  the  late  slave 
States  Avithin  five  years.  Doubtless  he  and  all 
his  friends  are,  as  Senator  Fessenden  said,  in 
favor  of  abolishing  all  caste  distinctions  imme- 
diately. But  they  are  A'cry  sure  that  the  re- 
sult can  be  better  accomplished  indirectly  and 
by  degi-ees.  The  feeling  of  the  Senate  is 
shoAvn  bv  the  fate  of  Senator  Henderson’s 
proposed  amendment,  which  forbade  any  State 
to  discriminate  against  any  person  on  account 
of  color  or  race.  A radical  Senate  gave  ten 
yeas  for  the  proposition  and  thirty-seven  nays. 
Senators  Yates,  Sumner,  and  Clark  made  the 
same  effort  Avith  a still  worse  result.  The  Sen- 
ate has  plainly  pronounced  for  leaving  the  reg- 
ulation of  tile-suffrage  to  the  States. 

It  becomes  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  knows  that  there  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
no  cessation  of  agitation  until  the  colored  citi- 
zen has  exactly  the  same  defenses  of Jiis  rights 
that  every  other  citizen  has,  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  amendment.  There  are  doubt- 
less difficulties  and  objections.  But  now  that 
the  effort  to  secure  a direct  adjustment  of  the 
suffrage  in  the  States  by  the  Senate  has  failed, 
Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  who  defeated  the 
Committee’s  amendment,  assume  a very  graAre 
responsibility  if  they  also  defeat  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle’s.- 
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STATE  POWER  OVER  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tiie  idea  is  entertained  by  many  citizens 
that  acts  of  the  Legislature  subjecting  the  city 
of  New  York  to  the  control  of  State  officers  in 
Avhole  or  in  part  is  an  infringement  of  the  cor- 
porate rights  of  the  city ; *but  this  opinion  must 
immediately  be  dispelled  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  city  has  no  public  powers  except  those 
deriA-ed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  that,  Tike  all  other 
cities,  it  is  part«of  its  political  machinery  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  public  poAver  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  true  that  the  charter  of  the 
city  was  derived  originally  from  other  sources, 
but  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Revolution 
the  State  bf  NeAv  York  Succeeded  to  the  rights 
over  the  charter  which  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  might  previously  have  exercised.  Those 
rights  were  partially  modified  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  declared  that 
no  State  should  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. So  far,  therefore,  as  the  franchises  of 
the  city  possessed  such  pecuniary  value  as  to 
take  the  shape  of  property  they  may  be  free  of 
State  control.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
also  declares  that  nothing  contained  in  it  should 
be  deemed  to  annul  any  charters  to  bodies  pol- 
itic dr  corporate ; hut  neither  this  saving  clause 
nor  the  one  referred  to  Avhich  prevents  any 
contract  from  being  impaired  affects  in  any 
manner  those  public  powers  Avhich  refate  to 
the  matter  of  government.  Indeed,  the  old 
charters,  whether  Dutch  or  English,  are  sel- 
dom looked  at,  except  to  ascertain  the  rights 
residing  in  the  city  to  the  property  and  the 
rights  in  the  nature  of  property  Avhich  apper- 
tain to  the  corporation.  It  would  bo  a strange 
anomaly  if  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  State 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  powers  of  gOA-em- 
ment  should  possess  any  independent  authori- 
ty in  this  respect,  and  hence  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Legislature  dA-er  since  it  had  ex- 
- istence  to  amend  and  alter  the  charter  in  pub- 
lic matters  according  to  its  pleasure. 

A volume  of  laws  entitled  “Acts  of  the  Leg- 
islature relating  to  the  City  of  NeAv  York,*  has 
been  printed,  to  Avliich  appeal  is  constantly 
made  by  those  avIio  are  interested  to  find  Avhat 
poAvers  and  rights  the  city  may  exercise.  These 
acts  cover  the  Avhole  ground  of  municipal  pow- 
er. Occasionally  amendments  to  the  charter 
have  bedn  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  com- 
monalty of  the  city,  but  it  is  perfectly  Avell 
known  that  such  vote  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
determine  the  legality  of  the  alterations.  The 
poAver  of  the  Legislature  over  the  subject,  so 
far,  we  repeat,  as  the  measure  is  public,  is  lim- 
ited only  by  its  discretion.  All  anxiety  in  re- 
lation to  the  legality  of  the  Health  bill  may  be 
dismissed,  and  with  respect  to  its  expediency, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Act  will  meet  Avith  approval,  except  on  the  part 
of  those  functionaries  Avho  Avere  displaced  by 
it,  Avhose  alarms  are  expressed  because  their 
vocation  as  tax-eaters  has  been  suddenly  term- 
inated. 

The  hopes  of  good  government  Avith  respect 
to  all  matters  of  health  so  generally  inspired 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  the 
judicious  appointments  under  it  made  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  Avith  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  lead  us  to  look  in  the  same  di- 
rection for  relief  against  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions from  Avhich  the  community  suffers. 
We  weigh  well  our  words  Avhen  Ave  declare 
that  those  who  hold  power  in  the  city  under 
Avliat  exists  of  the  old  system  are,  Avith  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  portion  of  the  community  most 
obnoxious  to  its  punishments.  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  protectors  of  the  community  they  are 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  its  property 
among  the  great  body  of  tax-consnmers.  In- 
stead of  being  interested  in  maintaining  the 
just  authority  of  government,  they  strive  to 
break  it  down  and  reduce  all  to  their  degraded 
IcA’el. 

The  quesjion  arises,  to  what  lengths  the 
Legislature  should  go  in  remedying  such  de- 
fects in  an  important  portion  of  its  public  ma- 
chinery. The  answer  is  very  clear,  that  inas- 
much as  misgovemment  widely  pre\-ails,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  city  and  State,  and  to  an 
extent  likely  to  bring  the  system  into  conteihpt, 
and  as  the  State  is  responsible  for  the  good 
Avorking  of  every  part  of  its  machinery,  the 
process  of  change  should  go  forward  until  the 
object  of  government  shall  be  accomplished — 
that  is  to  say,  the.  safety,  security,  and  happi- 
ness of  its  citizens.  The  police  system,  estab- 
lished by  State  authority  and  maintained  by  a 
decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  grves  un- 
qualified satisfaction.  The  fire  law,  created 
also  by  the  Legislature,  is  groAving  rapidly  in 
public  estimation,  although  experience  of  it  is 
yet  so  recent.  We  trust  that  other  changes 
may  be  made  Avith  equal  prudence  and  wisdom, 
in  Avhich  case  all  those  who  do  not  profit  by 
misgovemment  will  be  gratified. 

What  is  mast  Avanted  in  our  city  government 
is  a Board  created  in  the  interest  of  tax-payers, 
which  shall  be  empowered  to  approve  or  disap- 
provc  of  every  measure  Avhich  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  hioney  so  that  a concurrence  of 
tax-eaters  and  of  tax-payers  shall  be  expressed 
as  a condition  to  its  passage.  If  some  measure 
of  this  character  he  not  adopted,  and  the  city 


remains  in  the  hands  of  tax-consumers  with 
their  present  powers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pre- 
dict what  will  become  of  the  property  which 
can  so  easily  bo  squandered. 


A SIGN. 

An  instructn-e  illustration  of  the  present 
feeling  at  the  South  is  found  in  the  following 
clauses  from  the  Tax-bill  lately  passed  by  the 
Alabama  Legislature : 

‘‘12.  To  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  for  one  year,  at  any  one 
place,  any  pictorial  or  illustrated  weekly,  or  any  monthly 
paper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  published  outside  the  limits 
of  this  State,  and  not  in  a foreign  country,  and  to  vend 
the  same  on  the  streets,  or  on  boats  or  railroad  cars,  fifty 
dollars. 

“13.  To  keep  a news  di'pot  for  one  year,  in  any  city, 
town,  or  village,  for  the  sale  of  nny  newspaper,  periodical, 
or  magazine,  not  including  pictorials,  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  ten  dollars.’’ 

It  is  not  many  months  sinoe  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor Parsons  of  Alabama  came  among  us  to 
solicit  pecuniary  aid,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  met  no  unAA  illing  response.  In- 
deed Northern  capital  and  energy  and  skill  are 
all  ready  and  waiting  to  reinforce  those  of  the 
Southern  States  the  moment  there  is  any  indi- 
cation of  a fair  security  of  person  and  property 
in  the  lately  disturbed  section. 

But  such  laAvs  as  those  avc  quote  are  merely 
steps  backward  toward  barbarism.  Do  not  the 
intelligent  men  of  Alabama  see  that  in  educa- 
tion alone  lies  the  sole  hope  of  a retm-n  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  State  ? No  civilized 
people  Avas  ever  benefited  by  ignorance,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  perilous  to  a community 
than  ignorance  enforced  bylaAV. 

The  clauses  of  the  bill  Avhich  we  quote  are 
directed,  it  will  be  obserA  cd,  against  the  illus- 
trated Aveekly  and  monthly  papers  and  maga- 
zines published- in  this  country.  English  or 
French  or  German  literature  of  the  kind,  so 
much  of  which  is  inspired,  as  we  have  seen 
during  the  Avar,  by  hatred  and  contempt  of 
American  institutions,  may  be  freely  intro- 
duced. The  clauses  we  quote  are  intended  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  the  -periodical  literature 
published  at  the  North.  It  is  an  effort  to  si- 
lence the  expression  of  sentiments  aaTucIi  the 
! majority  of  the  Legislature  do  not  like.  It  is 
a direct  and  despotic  assault  upon  free  discus- 
sion; and  like  all  despotism  of  the  kind  is  a 
confession  of  utter  Aveakness.  It  is  a lieaAy 
and  crushing  tax  upon  knowledge.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  that  tyranny  based  upon 
ignorance  Avhich  enabled  a few  men  to  hood- 
wink  and  bamboozle  the  people  of  the  South 
until  they  maddened  them  into  revolution. 

Noav  the  sentiments  of  this  paper  and  of 
many  other  papers  are  no  more  agreeable  to 
the  current  opinions  of  the  Sonth  than  those 
opinions  are  to  us.  But  we  ask  any  sensible 
man  in  Alabama,  however  he  may  differ  from 
our  vieAvs,  Avhetlier  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a free  government? 
If  he  fought  during  the  war  for  a simple  des- 
potism, of  course  the  nearer  he  approaches  it 
under  the  Union  the  more  satisfied  he  will  be. 
But  if  he  fought  for  Avhat  he  believed  to  be  a 
free  popular  government,  lie  knows  that  such 
a government  is  impossible  under  such  laAvs  as 
Ave  are  considering.  Does  not  such  a man  see 
Avhat  eArery  other  man  in  the  country  sees,  that 
those  who  exclude  any  means  of  education  and 
extinguish  free  discussion  “ neither  go  in  them- 
selves nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering  to  go 
in  ?”  Let  any  Southern  man  read  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer’s Letters  to  Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, published  in  the  Washington  Chronicle  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  say  whether  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer, who  is  a North  Carolinian,  is  not  a 
more  truly  sagacious  and  conservative  leader 
than  the  men  A\-ho  pass  these  foolish  laAvs  in 
the  Alabama  Legislature.  “Northern  radi- 
calism CA-en,  ” writes  a gentleman  who  knows 
what  he  says,  “understands  our  wants  and  ne- 
cessities better  than  do  our  leading  men  here 
at  home  in  the  South.” 

Every  man  in  Alabama  Avho  sincerely  love9 
the  State  must  deplore  such  insane  legislating, 
as  we  should  deplore  a similar  misfortune  here 
in  NeAv  York.  It  infinitely  delays  and  per- 
plexes the  Avork  in*  AAThich  all  good  citizens  of 
the  country  are  now  engaged,  for  it  reveals 
the  present  predominance  of  the  old  jealousy 
and  hostility  which  sprang  from  ignorance  and 
resulted  in  war. 


FENIANISM. 

The  tone  of  the  English  papers»in  discussing 
Ireland  shows  serious  alarm.  The  London 
Post  recommends  that  any  soldier  Avho  is  found 
tainted.  AA-ith  Fenianism  should  be  trietl  for  high 
treason  and  punished  accordingly,  and  the 
London  Times  thinks  it  high  time  that  the 
British  Government  asked  that  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  its  neutral  obligations.  The 
London  Times  is  good  enough  to  say  that  it  has 
as  great  faith  in  the  American  Government  as 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Times  is  so  kind  as  to 
add  that  it  acknowledges  its  “friendliness,  its 
promptitude,  and  its  sincerity.  ” And  it  doubts 
Avhetlier  its  own  Government  is  quite  so  vigi- 
lant and  active  as  the  circumstances  demand. 

There  is  also  some  excitement  in  Canada, 
Y®e|ri)gljifXia,j»afpgpntte  apprehended  upon  St. 
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Patrick’s  day.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Toronto 
has  issued  a letter  advising  all  good  Catholics 
to  pray  that  England  may  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  that  divine  mercy  may  change  the  hearts 
of  those  who  pretend  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
Ireland  by  invading  Canada.  Certain  news- 
papers in  this  country  magnify  every  thing  said 
and  done  upon  the  subject ; but  the  genius  of 
blarney  plays  so  large  a part  in  the  perform- 
ance that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  a single  fact  of 
the  matter. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  opposes  the  agitation,  and  that  no  con- 
spicuous Irish  leader  either  at  home  or  in  this 
country  is  identified  with  it.  The  speeches,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  reported,  are  earnest  ap- 
peals for  contributions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
maddest  rhetoric  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  in 
Ireland,  where  the  habeas  corpus  is  suspended 
and  the  Government  is  fully  aroused  and  active, 
no  hostile  demonstration  has  been  made,  and  no 
plan  of  action  is  any  where  apparent.  During, 
the  week  following  the  news  of  the  suspension 
the  orators  in  this  country  adjured  their  hearers 
to  pour  out  money  to  aid  those  at  home  who 
were  “in  the  gap,”  and  who  were  doubtless 
even  then  fighting,  but  the  subsequent  steam- 
ers brought  tidings  of  nothing  but  continued 
excitement  and  arrests. 

The  only  serious  apprehension  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  leaders  who  excite  the  passions 
of  such  a people  as  those  who  attend  the  Fe- 
nian meetings  in  this  country  and  give  their 
money  will  demand  their  money’s  worth.  If 
the  leaders  pass  round  the  hat  to  pay  for  a 
scrimmage,  a scrimmage  of  some  kind  there 
must  be  *or  their  own  heads  are  in  danger. 
The  peril  has  probably  passed  in  Ireland.  The 
Government  is  in  the  field  first,  and  every  day 
strengthens  it  and  deprives  any  insurrection 
of  the  advantage  of  panic,  which  is  incalcula- 
ble. It  is,  therefore,  quite  time  for  sensible 
Irishmen  in  this  country  to  consider  what  is 
likely  to  become  of  the  money  which  they  may 
have  subscribed  toward  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. That  Republic  can  not  be  established 
in  Canada  nor  in  Jones’s  Wood.  What  arc 
the  present  chances  of  its  establishment*  upon 
the  green  isle  ? Rash  men  may  cause  infinite 
suffering  to  innocent  persons  in  that  country 
and  elsewhere.  But  there  is  no  other  possible 
re(,j;lf  of  Fenianism. 


THE  TUMBLE  IN  GOLD. 

Gold  has  fallen  again— below  i3o.  The 
event  has  sent  a thrill  through  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  iiTdustrial'socicty.  A fall  in 
gold  implies  a fall  in  produce,  which  reduces 
the  profits  of  farmers,  forwarders,  and  shipping 
merchants;  in  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise, which  sends  merchants  home  with  a 
heartache,  thinking  of  stocks  on  hand ; in  do- 
mestic goods,  which  sets  manufacturers  e-think- 
ing whether  it  were  not  better  at  once  to  shut 
up  mills  and  discharge  hands  instead  of  dying 
by  inches.  The  world  wags,  Spain  makes  war 
on  Chili,  the  President  makes  war  on  the  Radi- 
cals, the  Fenians  talk  war  against  England, 
history  is  being  made  daily  on  every  side ; but 
nothing  in  all  this  comes  so  straight  home  to 
evety  man  as  the  fall  in  gold. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  have  been  fully 
forewarned  of  the  decline.  Ever  since  Janu- 
ary a fall  in  gold  has  been  imminent.  The 
unexpectedly  large  supply  of  cotton,  and  the 
steadily  increasing  foreign  demand  for  United 
States  bonds,  long  since  insured  low  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  consequently  a reducecTinquiry 
for  gold.  No  man  now  buys  gold  for  invest- 
ment ; foreign  exchange,  which  is  the  same  as 
gold,  can  be  bought  at  i per  cent.  less.  Few 
buy  gold  for  speculation ; for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment holds  a specie  reserve  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  pour  on  the  market  at  any  time  in  ir- 
resistible amounts.  The  only  supporters  of 
the  gold  market  are  operators  who  have  sold 
for  the  fall,  and  who  are  obliged  to  buy  from 
time  to  time  to  fulfill  their  contracts.  It  would 
not  indeed  be  strange,  in  Anew  of  the  dullness 
of  exchange,  of  the  reduced  demand  for  im- 
ported goods,  of  the ' increased  foreign  in- 
quiry for  Five-Twenty  bonds,  of  the  prospect 
of  currency  contraction,  and  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing supply  of  gold  from  California  and 
from  private  hoards,  if  the  price  fell  to  125  or 
even  lower  before  midsummer. 

To  producers,  manufacturers,  and  holders  of 
goods  this  is  an  unwelcome  prospect.  It  means 
a steady  shrinkage  of  prices,  and  a constant 
drain  upon  the  capital  of  holders  or  makers  of 
goods  ahd  merchandise.  But  it  is  but  natural. 
For  nearly  three  years  producers  and  holders 
of  goods,  produce  and  merchandise,  made  mon- 
ey so  easily  that  they  seemed  to  possess  the 
royal  key  to  wealth.  A merchant  only  needed 
to  fill  his  store  with  goods,  and  in  thirty  or 
sixty  days  jobbers  eagerly  depleted  it  on  a sub- 
stantial advance.  A farmer  only  required  to 
plant  double  the  usual  breadth,  and  his  profits 
were  in  the  square  of  previous  years.  Manu- 
facturers only  needed  to  keep  every  loom  at 
work,  and  dividends  of  5o  per  cent,  per  annum 
came  without  endeavor.  The  currency  was 
constantly  expanding  in  volume  and  declining 
in  value,  prices  were  constantly  rising,  and  the 
producer  and  the  10<i^itsie2£j3st&y  steadily 


realizing  profits.  That  was  flood-tide  : we  are 
now  on  the  ebb.  The  currency  has  ceased  to- 
increase.  Without  any  legislative  action  the 
interest-bearing  legal  tender — of  which  securi- 
ty $180,000,000  are  afloat — have  practically 
passed  out  of  circulation,  being  clogged  by  the 
interest  due  upon  them.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  currency,  viz.,  the  plain  legal  tenders  and  - 
the  National  bank  notes,  the  South  is  beginning 
to  consume  a large  quantity — more,  we  judge, 
than  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  issuing 
to  new  banks.  Thus  the  actual  volume  of  pa- 
per-money is  diminishing  daily  without  Con- 
gressional action.  In  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  if  not  days,  some  bill  or  other  will  pass 
Congress  which  will  look  to  a still  more  direct 
curtailment  of  the  paper  circulating  medium. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that 
prices  must  move  in  exactly  the  direction  op- 
posite to  . that  which  they  pursued  when  the 
currency  was  ever  on  the  increase. 

To  illustrate  the  point  by  a familiar  example. 
A liorse-owner  bought  his  oats  of  a dealer  in 
his  neighborhood,  taking  them  in  small  lots  of 
5o  bushels  at  a time  to  suit  the  size  of  his  bin. 
In  1 863,  1864,  and  i865,  the  dealer  supplied 
the  oats  at  the  price  of  the  day.  He  bought 
probably  once  a month.  A fortnight  after  his 
purchase  his  customer  required  a supply.  They 
were  put  in  at  the  price  of  the  day,  which  usu- 
ally proved  to  be  from  5 to  10  cents  a bushel 
higher  than  the  dealer  had  paid  for  them. 
When  the  turn  in  prices  came  in  i865,  the 
dealer  attempted  to  charge  for  his  oats  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  them.  ‘ ‘ No,  no,  ” said  his  cus- 
tomer, “when  prices  were  rising  you  charged 
me  the  price  of  the  day,  whatever  it  was,  with- 
out regard  to  the  price  you  had  previously  paid 
for  the  oats ; and  now  you  shall  stick  to  your 
rule.  I will  pay  the  price  of  the  day — no  more.  ’ ’ 
So  the  dealer  throughout  this  winter  has  beeu 
supplying  his  customer  at  a loss.  He  must  buy 
to  supply  his  customers;  but  every  fortnight  his 
stock  declines  in  value.  It  is  the  same  with 
foal,  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  every  article 
whicli  is  bought  and  sold  for  gold. 

It  seems  to  be  an  open  question  whether  we 
shall  have  a panic.  Sound  reasons  can  be 
given  pro  and  con.  On  the  one  hand,  holders, 
as  a general  rule,  are  showing  good  sense  by 
marking  down  prices,  so  as  to  anticipate  the 
future ; while  capitalists  are  so  shy  of  business 
paper  of  the  second  and  third  grades  that  in 
the  event  of  a heavy  decline  in  prices  the 
wrecks  would  be  fewer  than  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  large  quan- 
_ titles  of  produce,  cotton,  coal,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, and  other  merchandise  arc  held  at  the 
sea-board,  at  the  West,  and  even  abroad  on 
margins.  All  this  would  necessarily  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  event  of  a continued  decline  in 
gold,  and  in  the  Absence  of  n demand  for  con- 
sumption the  result  of  forced  sales  would  be 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  police  rule  may  ap- 
ply. The  guardians  of  the  public  peace  say 
that  a riot  which  is  predicted  never  breaks 
out.  So,  possibly,  a panic  upon  which  people 
speculate  in  advance  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  not  a little  amusing  to  note  the  attitude 
of  Wall  Street  in  view  of  these  ominous  pros- 
pects. Speculation  in  that  meridian  is  lively, 
not  to  say  rampant.  A clique,  led  by  the 
leading  director  of  the  Eric  Railway,  is  buying 
up  the  stock  of  that  insolvent  corporation,  and 
it  is  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  when  gold 
was  137.  Another  clique,  led  by  the  leading 
director  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  is  buying 
up  the  stock  of  that  concern,  and  it  is  12  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  when  gold  was  139. 
Another  clique,  led  by  the  leading  director  of 
the  Michigan  Southern,  is  buying  up  the  stock 
of  that  unproductive  enterprise,  and  it  is  1 1 per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  when  gold  was  i38. 
What  the  calculation  of  thede  various  cliques 
may  be,  it  were  vain  to  conjecture.  Published 
reports  inform  us  that  the  earnings  of  these 
roads  have  been  falling  off  steadily  for  three 
months  ; and  common  sense  adds  that,  with  a 
steady  decline  .in  produce,  and  in  the  Western 
consumption  of  merchandise,  the  decline  must 
continue  throughout  {he  year.  Still,  money, 
being  easy,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a pro- 
gressive advance  in  the  price  of  any  stock 
which  a clique  undertakes  to  buy  up ; the  in- 
teresting question  is,  how  shall  these  cliques 
sell,  and  to  whom,  when  they  propose  to-  reap 
the  harvest  they  have  sown  and  manured  and 
bargained  for  ? 


HUMAN  LIABILITY  TO  DISEASE. 

Wf.  once  heard  a lecturer  on  Health  say : “ If  tlie 
laws  of  health  were  strictly  obeyed  all  might  live 
to  a good  old  age.  I have  no  sympathy  with  the 
religious  consolation  which  is  often  offered  to  the 
bereaved,  as,  for  example,  to  a mother  when  her 
child  dies.  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  to  say 
to  her  that  the  Lord  has  taken  away  her  child. 
She  has  thrown  it  away  by  disregarding  in  its  care 
the  laws  of  health.”  This,  it  is  plain,  is  a strong 
statement;  but  docs  it  go  so  very  far  beyond  the 
truth  as  it  at  first  thought  seems  to  do?  Let  us 
see. 

There*  is  a marked  contrast  between  man  and 
other  animals  as  to  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
disease.  Let  the  comparison  be  made  in  regard  to 
those  which  come  under  the  control  of  man,  and 
are  therefore  exposed  to  somewhat  similar  influ- 
ences—horses,  cattle,  etc.  They  are  by  no  means 


as  subject  to  disease  as  men  are.  The  difference  is 
greatest  when  we  look  at  the  period  of  infancy. 
The  young  of  these  animals  seldom  sicken  and  die, 
while  a very  large  proportion  of  the  human  race 
die  in  infancy. 

■\Vhy  this  contrast  ? Is  it  owing  to  a difference 
in  original  constitution — in  the  organization  and  its 
functions?  There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  for  the 
functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  nu- 
trition, or  growth,  etc.,  are  performed  in  these  ani- 
mals very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  human 
system,  and  therefore  we  naturally  suppose  that 
they  would  be  quite  as  liable  to  derangement  if 
they  were  performed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  circumstances  adequate  to  account  for  the 
difference  of  results  ? If  there  be  such  a difference 
it  must  come  obviously  from  the  mind  of  man,  for 
it  is  hero  that  the  essential  difference  between  him 
and  other  animals  lies.  And  yet,  so  superior  is  he 
in  this  respect  to  them  that  one  would  think  him 
less  liable  to  disease,  from  the  intelligent  control 
that  I10  can  exercise  over  external  circumstances. 
This  would  be  a legitimate  inference  if  he  were  a 
pure  being,  and  had  the  wisdom  which  would  nec- 
essarily come  from  purity.  But  sin  rules  in  this 
superior  mind  of  man,  and  moves  to  sinful  indul- 
gence, which  in  all  its  various  forms  mars  the  phys- 
ical organization  and  renders  it  liable  to  disease. 
A signal  example  of  the  effects  of  such  indulgence 
we  have  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  No  brute  animal 
drinks  this  poison,  but  its  use  as  a beverage  is  a 
prolific  source  of  disease  in  man. 

Then,  besides  the  wrong  use  of  external  circum- 
stances, we  have  tho-effects  of  sinful  passion  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  That  this  exerts  a wide  influence 
in  the  production  of  disease  there  is  no  doubt,  though 
its  working  is  to  a great  extent  secret. 

There  is  still  another  cause — the  unwise  use  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  use  may  be  either  excess- 
ive or  wrong  in  character.  This  may  be  seen  in 
all  the  activities  of  life  that  tax  particularly  the  in- 
tellect, but  especially  during  education,  while  mind 
and  brain  are  growing  to  maturity.  The  brute  an- 
imal has  no  tendency  to  disease  coming  from  these 
mental  sources,  which  so  commonly  in  man  give 
rise  to  congestions  and  other  changes  of  the  brain, 
to  a great  variety  of  nervous  maladies,  and  to  dis- 
eases of  organs  in  various  quarters  from  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  brain.  It  may  be  properly  remark- 
ed here,  that  it  may  be  that  the  bare  fact  that  man 
has  a mind  so  different  in  some  of  its  qualities  from 
that  of  the  brute  increases  the  liability  to  physical 
derangement,  aside  from  the  influence  of  sinful  pro- 
pensities or  of  the  unwise  use  of  the  mental  powers, 
for  the  addition  of  such  high  mental  endowments 
creates  a wider  complication  than  exists  in  the  sys- 
tem of  brute  animals,  and  complication  alwaj's  adds 
to  the  risk  of  disorder. 

In  estimating  the  influences  of  which  we  have 
spoken  we  must*iemember  that  they  do  not  end 
with  the  individual,  but  descend  to  the  child,  and 
may  accumulate  through  successive  generations. 
Sometimes  diseases  themselves  arc  transmitted,  but 
more  often  it  is  tendencies  to  disease  or  morbid 
characteristics  which  become  hereditary.  It  is  the 
accumulation  of  these  tendencies  in  the  course  of 
generations  that  must  account  to  a large  extent  for 
the  greater  readiness  with  which  sickness  is  gener- 
ated in  man  .than  in  other  animals,  when  both  are 
exposed  to  similar  external  influences.  What  oc- 
curs in  the  individual  is  not  alone  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  are  maladies 
peculiar  to  mankind  which  may  account  for  the 
difference,  in  the  aggregate  of  disease.  But  may 
there  not  be  a fair  offset  to  this  in*  the  maladies 
which  are  peculiar  to  animals  ? It  is  true  these 
appear  to  be  less  than  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
man ; but  this  may  not  be  so,  for  some  of  the  latter 
may  really  come  from  transgression  of  hygienic 
laws  instead  of  fixed  extraneous  causes. 

We  will  barely  suggest  here  the  inquiry  whether 
there  is  not  more  of  disease  in  domesticated  than  in 
wild  animals,  and  because  they  ate  brought  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  man,  instead  of  being 
left  entirely  to  their  natural  inclinations. 

If  the  views  which  we  have  presented  be  errone- 
ous—if  the  difference  between  man  and  brute  ani- 
mals in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  be  not 
attributable  to  the  causes  mentioned— we  are  driv- 
en to  the  conclusionthat  there  is  implanted  by  the 
Creator  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  a tendency 
to  disease— in  other  words,  that  he  made  the  organ- 
ization a morbid,  and  not  a healthy  one— a proposi- 
tion of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  and 
which  the  mind  instinctively  rejects.  The  alterna- 
tive is  one  from  which  we  can  not  escape. 

As  the  view  which  we  have  presented  must  then 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  a true  hygiene  may  ac- 
complish a vastly  greater  work  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  has  the  power  of  preventing  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  disease  that  now  afflicts  the 
human  family — all  or  nearly  all  that  there  is  more 
than  that  which  exists  in  the  animal  creation  around 
us.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  this  till  it  had  first 
removed  all  the  morbid  tendencies  that  have  accu- 
mulated from  the  past,  a work  of  renovation  which 
it  would  require  some  time  to  perform. 

Whatever  may- be  our  estimate  of  the  range  of 
hygiene  it  is  very  evident  that  many  of  the  causes 
of  disease  are  preventable,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  those  of  an  opposite  character  we 
will  consider  at  another  tune. 


CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Hall,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  a singular 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Christian  charity  of 
that  city  and  to  the  saintly  character  of  Dr.  Hall. 
He  had  been  for  thirty-three  years  settled  over  the 
First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society,  and  during 
all  that  time  his  zeal  in  all  good  and  generous 
works ; his  fidelity  to  the  suffering  and  the  poor ; 
his  constancy  and  care  in  the  pastoral  office;  his 
ability  in  the  pulpit ; and’  the  modesty  of  his  spot- 
less life,  had  made  him  perhaps  the  best  beloved 
citizen  in  Providence.  A great  concourse  of  every 


sect,  and  from  many  places,  came  sorrowing  to  his 
funeral.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
State ; the  Baptist  President  of  Brown  University ; 
a fellow-clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a 
Quaker  preacher,  and  a Universalist  were  among 
the  pall-bearers.  No  sectarian  feeling  divided  them 
in  life,  and  they  bore  their  testimony  by  holding 
his  pall  to  the  purity  and  pi6ty  of  the  good  minis- 
ter and  faithful  citizen. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
BONDS. 

We  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  pay  the 
coupons  attached  to  its  Bonds,  these  would  be  paid 
by  the  State  of  California.  The  fact  is,  that  the  in- 
terest on  these  Bonds  is  paid  by  that  State,  by  a 
special  Act  of  its  Legislature. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


March  0 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  reimburse  Missouri  for  her  ex- 
pense in  calling  out  militia  was  passed.— A very  lengthy 
message  from  the  President,  in  response  to  Mr.  Sumner’s 
resolution  of  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernments iu  the  lately  rebellious  States,  was  received  and 
ordered  to  be  printed ; also  the  report  of  operations  in  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau ; both  of  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

In  the  House,  the  Military  Academy  hill  was  reconsid- 
ered, and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck,  an  amendment  was 
passed — 89  to  39 — that  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  act  shall  he  applied  to  the  pay  or  sub- 
sistence of  any  cadet  from  any  State  declared  to  be  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed after  the  1st  day  in  January,  I860,  until  such  State 
shall  have  been  returned  to  its  original  relations  to  the 
Union,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  or  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  for  that  case  made  and  provided The  Reci- 

procity Treaty  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Mor- 
rill addressed  the  House  iu  support  of  the  bill.  It  had  be- 
come necessary,  he  eaid,  in  consequence  of  the  termination 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  on  the  17th  of  the  present  month. 
That  treaty  had  been  an  ill-omened  one  from  the  start.  It 
had  been  first  extorted  from  us  by  the  armed  raid  made 
upon  our  fishermen,  in  1852,  by  the  combined  armaments 
of  the  Provinces,  led  on  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
then  won  from  us  by  the  delusion  that  favors  would  beget 
fraternity.  We  were  too  old  to  be  again  deluded,  and  be- 
ing quite  able  to  withstand  a bite,  unlikely  to  yield  to  a 
growl.  Henceforth  we  should  treat  the  Provinces  as 
friends,  unless  they  entitle  themselves  to  be  treated  a a 
favorites  or  as  enemies.  By  the  present  bill  certain  priv- 
ileges were  granted,  provided  ample  equivalents  were  ob- 
tained; but  in  the  mean  time  the  object  was  increased 
revenue.  To  show  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  not 
advantageous  to  us,  it  was  testified  to  by  the  fishermen 
of  Maine,  the  lumbermen  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Maine,  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont,  the  grain-grow- 
ers of  all  the  Western  States,  and  the  manufacturers 
whose  business  with  the  Canadas  had  materially  de- 
creased ; but  when  the  Provincial  officers  had  tacitly  con- 
fessed to  the  prosperous  gale  they  had  enjoyed,  by  the 
tender  of  terms  less  onerous  to  us,  if  not  less  lucrative  to 
them  than  those  of  the  treaty,  they  felt  that  they  could 
afford  to  treat  us  better  in  regard  to  the  fishing  interests 
involved.  He  remarked  that  it  was  true  that  if  England 
desired  a conflict  with  us  a pretext  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained through  a collision  among  eager  and  exasperated 
fishermen  touching  her  absurd  headland  interpolation ; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  heroic  pretexts  elsewhere,  and 
whenever  the  conflict  came,  whatever  the  alleged  provo- 
cation might  be,  or  by  whomsoever  precipitated,  England 
knew  that  the  Provinces  would  be  gone  forever,  hook  and 
line,  bob  and  sinker.  But  the  terms  offered  in  this  bill  in 
relation  to  the  fisheries  did  not  invite  a repulse.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  believed,  especially  from  the  frank  and 
friendly  exchange  of  views  between  the  Committee  of 
Ways  aqd  Means  and  the  Ministers  representing  the  Prov- 
ince?, that  the  terms  would  be  readily  accepted  by  most, 
if  not  all  the  Provinces,  certainly  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  trade.  The  rates  of  duty  proposed  in  the  bill  would 
afford  revenue,  and  would  not  in  any  case  prove  prohib- 
itory; in  other  words,  he  expected  to  take  as  much  tim- 
ber coal,  and  barley  of  them  as  heretofore;  but  before 
the  sale  could  be  allowed  alongside  of  American  products 
the  privilege  must  be  bought  with  a price  equal  at  least  to 
our  taxes,  and  often  much  greater.  Even  with  those 
‘ terms,  a commission  sent  to  China  or  Peru  would  disclose 
no  other  market  so  valuable.  That  part  of  the  bill  which 
gave  up  the  fishing  bounties  might  be  looked  upon  with 
more  distrust  than  any  tiling  else.  The  pittance  proposed 
was  small,  not  much  more  than  the  duty  paid  by  them  on 
the  salt  used  in  curing  their  fish,  and  yet  the  determina- 
tion in  some  quarters  to  regard  that  as  a New  England 
question,  and  not  a national  one,  had  constrained  even 
New  England  men  to  repudiate  the  measure— obnoxious 
because  it  had  been  misrepresented.  Hereafter  our  sea- 
men, unlooked  after,  must  be  entirely  self-educated  and 
self-reliant. 

March  1 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  for  over  two  hours 
against  the  Constitutional  Amendment  affecting  repre- 
sentation. 

In  the  House,  there  was  a protracted  debate  on  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty. 

March  8: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

In  the  House,  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  to 
protect  all  persons  in  their  civil  rights  was  resumed.  Mr. 
Broomall  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Bingham  moved 
to  recommit,  with  instructions  to  amend,  by  removing 
every  thing  penal  in  the  bill,  and  substituting  right  of 
action  in  the  United  States  Court,  with  double  costs  in 
cases  of  recovery.  Mr.  Raymond  next  addressed  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  bill,  and  gave  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  offer  a substitute.  Mr. 
Delano  next  spoke  in  approval  of  the  bill,  but  questioned 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  pass  it.  Mr.  Ken- 
opposed  the  measure  on  legal,  constitutional,  and  practical 
grounds. 

March  9: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  received 
only  25  votes  against  23.  35  votes  being  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority,  the  amendment  was  a failure.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  prevailed,  and  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Doolittle. 

In  the  House,  the  Civil  Rights  bill  was  next  taken  up, 
and  Mr.  Bingham  addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to 
it,  as  being  in  some  of  its  features  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
Shellabarger,  after  a short  speech  on  the  same  side,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  a closing  speech  in  support  of 
the  measure.  The  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee— The  Reciprocity  Treaty  bill  was  taken  up 
and  debated  by  several  members.  Amendments  concern- 
ing the  rate  of  duty  on  fish,  bituminous  coal,  and  lumber 
were  adopted.  . 

March  10 : 

The  Senate  not  in  session. 

In  the  House,  the  day  was  given  up  to  speech-making. 
Mr.  Stevens  created  considerable  amusement  by  pretend- 
ing to  consider  the  President’s  22d  of  February  speech  as 
0 grand  hoax,  imposed  upon  the  country  by  malicious  Cop- 
perheads. 

March  12: 

Iu  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  division  of  Colorado  was 
taken  tip,  and  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  against  it  and  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  prohibit  exclusion  from  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  color. 

In  the  House,  after  an  exhaustive  debate,  the  new  Re- 
,be  ~ 
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CHARLES  SUMNER.— [Photographed  by  Black  & Case,  Boston,  Mass.] 


subdue  the  National  Government  to  the  control  of 
the  slavery  interest.  The  next  year,  at  the  Whig 
State  Convention,  he  defined  in  a forcible  speech 
the  anti-slavery  duties  of  the  Whig  party,  and,  with 
an  intrepidity  which  in  a Boston  Whig  of  that  time 
was  retnarkable,  he  published  a letter  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  W inthrop,  then  the  Boston  Representative 
in  Congress,  sharply  rebuking  him  for  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Mexican  war.  This  led  to  a rupture 
with  Mr.  Winthrop  which  has  never  been  healed, 
and  that  gentleman  records  his  view  of  the  matter 
in  his  volume  of  speeches  and  addresses. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  had  already 
begun.  The  “Conscience  Whigs,”  as  they  were 
called  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  Charles  Sto- 
ner, Horace  Manx,  Jcihn  G.  Palfrey,  Samuil 
G.  Howe,  and  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jun,,  were  con- 
spicuous leaders,  withdrew  from  the  political  com* 
pwriwihip  of  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  and 

Original  from 


social  opportunities  in  Europe,  which  a mind  richly 
stored,  a trained  and  tenacious  memory,  and  the 
various  sympathies  of  an  accomplished  scholar  en- 
abled him  to  improve  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Few  Americans  have  better  seen  what  was  best 
worth  seeing  in  Europe.  His  habits  of  ceaseless 
industry,  his  remarkable  faculties  of  acquirement, 
were  in  constant  play,  and  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance,  which  in  many  cases  ripened  into 
friendly  intimacy,  of  the  most  distinguished  Euro- 
peans. In  1840  he  returned  and  resumed  tho  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  publishing,  in  1844r-6.  an  elab- 
orate edition  of  “ Vesey’s  Reports.”  In  politics  he 
was  a Whig,  although  he  had  taken  no  prominent 
political  part  until  tho  oration  of  which  wo  have 
spoken,  which  was  a learned  and  powerful  plea  for 

Knfetol  arbitration  ih  all  International  difference*. 

November,  1«4»,  bo  spcVo  in  fanwll  OBflinat 
tfc'  of  Tesaa  *)  a measure  Intend  to 


in  the  Senate  upon  “The  Equal  Rights  of  All:  the 
Great  Guarantee  and  the  Present  Necessity,”  his 
course  has  compelled  moral  approval  rather  than 
•kindled  popular  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  thirty-four  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  delivers'  of  the  oration.  Born  in  Bos- 
ton in  1811,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1830,  and  after  a year  of  private  study  he  entered 
the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
the  fast  friend  of  his  great  teacher,  Judge  Story. 
In  1834  he  began  to  practice  in  Boston,  and  was  at 
once  eminent  in  his  profession,  publishing,  as  re- 
porter, three  volumes  of  Judge  Story’s  Circuit  De- 
cisions, editing  the  American  Jurist,  and  lecturing 
at  the  Low  School  in  Cambridge.  In  1886  he  de- 
clined a chair,  both  in  tho  Law  School  and  the  Col- 
lege, and  tho  next  year  went  to  Europe,  where  h« 
remained  for  three  years. 

The  Net  Introduction!  opened  to  him  the 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Charles  Sumner  is  a name  that  will  always  re- 
main among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  present 
epoch  of  our  history.  No  American  statesman  ever 
stood  more  steadfastly  for  the  pla  n American  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights,  and  none  has  ever  excited 
more  exasperation  or  been  more  itterly  denounced. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  tempera- 
ment and  a certain  ideal  cast  of  mind,  which  com- 
pels him  unoonsciously  to  disregard  the  conditions 
of  practicability,  and  to  treat  public  measures  pure- 
ly from  the  view  of  abstract  justice.  A man  who 
does  this  must  expect  to  encounter  the  impatience 
of  friends  ns  well  as  the  hostility  of  foes.  Conse- 
quently, from  Mr.  Sumner’s  first  notable  public 
appearance,  when  he  delivered  his  famous  Fourth 
of  July  oration  In  Bolton  upon  “The  Th»c  Grand* 
•orhf  1843,  to  hUteit  alahwate 
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river  below  the  forts  seems  to  him  a waste  of 
money.  And  then,  the  gigantic  steamships  build- 
ing at  New  Orleans \o  dash  to  atoms  the  Federal 
vessels,  to  the  Colonel  they  had  assumed  a grand- 
eur of  size  and  armament  under  the  hand  of 
energetic  Lamum  from  which  even  a Brunei 
would  have  shrunk  aghast. 

“From  what  I learn  of  that  splendid  ship  of 
war,”  good  Mr.  Ellis  had  said  to  his  pastor, 
“even  if  the  Federals  should  pass  the  forts  be- 
low, of  which  I have  no  fear,  that  vessel  alone, 
moored  as  it  is  in  front  of  the  city,  could  drive 
them  back.” 

“But  the  papers  speak  of  it  as  not  yet  com- 
pleted,” ventured  Mr.  Arthur. 

“One  side  is,  one  side  is,”  urged  Mr.  Ellis, 
warmly,  “the  side  toward  the  river : the  guns  on 
that  side  are  enough,  amply  enough.” 

And  to  this  his  friend  had  no  reply. 

Stealthily  and  awfully  as  the  deadly  blast  of 
which  the  Spaniards  say,  “It  kills  a man  but 
does  not  put  out  a taper,”  comes  the  news  that 
New  Orleans,  too,  is  captured  ! A painful  thing 
it  is  to  state,  but  imperceptibly  to  themselves  men 
begin  to  distrust  Lamum  and  all  his  herd ! Un- 
defined, unacknowledged  even  to  themselves, 
men  begin  to  reason  that,  if  the  editors  had  so 
often  deluded  them  upon  such  points  as  Bowling 
Green,  Columbus,  Fort  Donelson,  Island  Ten, 
Fort  Pillow,  Roanoke,  Pulaski,  New  Orleans, 
Corinth,  might  they  not  have  been  unsafe  guides 
on  all  other  points  also  relating  to  Secession  and 
its  consequences?  Slowly,  slowly. 

“I  think  I am  beginning  clearly  to  see  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  lengthening  out  this 
matter,”  Guy  Brooks  remarked  one  night  to  his 
pastor  as  they  sat  together  in  the  study  of  the 
latter.  “You  know  my  brother,  Paul  Brooks; 
he  has  been  down  lately  from  his  solitude  ainong 
the  Pines.  He  was  always  fond  of  solitude  and 
reflection — old  bachelor  that  he  is.  He  has  been 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  months  of  thought 
up  there.  We  are,  he  thinks,  passing  through 
a revolution  indeed,  not  only  a political,  but  a 
social,  moral,  religious  revolution.  Were  it  only 
a political  revolution,  the  establishment  of  the 
Confederacy,  or  the  putting  down  of  Secession 
say,  it  might  have  been  a thing  begun  and  over 
in  a few  months.  But  it  is  to  be,  he  thinks,  a 
total  revolution  in  our  deepest  and  dearest  con- 
victions on  many  subjects  of  vastly  greater  im- 
portance than  the  mere  question  of  Secession 
and  Union.  Such  revolutions  of  thought,  be- 
lief, opinion,  feeling  can  .not  be  effected  all  at 
once.  To  be  sincere  and  permanent,  people 
must  have  time  to  think ; yes,  time,  plenty  of  it, 
to  think." 

“ For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
thoughts  of  heart,”  said  the  minister.  “I  have 
been  much  struck  with  that  passage  of  Scripture 
myself  of  late.  Yes,  the  political  leaders  have 
full  space,  for  instance,  in  which  to  show  them- 
selves— ” 


“ From  the  tips  of  their  horns  to  the  points  of 
their  cloven  feet,”  interrupted  the  lawyer.  “ And 
the  people  are  slowly  but  steadily  finding  them 
out:  it  is  a lesson  being  very  slowly  learned, 
but  once  learned  it  will  never  be  forgotten  on 
this  continent  forever.” 

“ Unless  I greatly  mistake  the  South  is  learn- 
ing other  lessons  also,"  said  the  minister,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  “God  is  causing  us  to  read 
over  again,  beneath  the  blazing  torch  of  his 
providence,  other  matters  in  which  I for  one 
was  as  thoroughly  settled  and  satisfied  as  any 
man  could  be.  We  will  not  speak  upon  that 
matter  just  now — let  us  wait  and  see.” 

“We  will  see  one  day,”  the  lawyer  remarked, 
“the  wonderful  dealing  of  the  Almighty  with  us 
in  permitting  this  war  to  linger  so  long.  Sup- 
pose Manassas  had  resulted  the  other  way,  the 
Confederacy  been  crushed  in  the  bud,  it  would 
have  been  a mere  victory  of  force — nothing  else. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  of  a radical  cure 
of  the  evil,  nothing  safe  and  permanent  after- 
ward. I tell  you,  Sir,”  continued  he,  rising  to 
his  feet,  and  leaning  his  burly  form  against  the 
mantle  as  if  the  idea  was  too  large  and  free  to  be 
expressed  save  upon  his  feet,  “especially  we  here, 
at  the  South,  are  slowly,  steadily  coming  toward 
convictions,  conclusions  which  shall  be  those  of 
our  own  minds  and  hearts.  The  bayonets  are 
holding  the  question  open  only  till  we  have  had 
time  to  think  the  whole  matter  to  an  end.  As 
firmly  as  I believe  in  my  own  existence,  I do  be- 
lieve that  this  whole  continent  is  steadily  coming 
to  such  a oneness  of  sentiment  as  will  make  us 
such  a Union — such  a nation  as — ” 

“The  old  Union  was  but  an  emblem  of  a 
scaffolding  toward,”  the  minister  added  for  him. 
“ I tell  you,  Mr.  Brooks,  Southerners  as  we  both 
are,  we  can  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that,  on  some  points,  we  of  the  South  lag  in  the 
march,  are  a century  or  so  behind  the  sentiment, 
the  conviction,  the  Christianity  of  the  times.  I 
have  had  an  uneasy  conviction  of  the  kind  for 
years,  but  quieted  myself  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  being  the  providence  of  God,  his  peculiar 
dispensation  in  our  case.  And  it  is  only  God’s 
providence  in  present  events  which  I am  now 
waiting  to  understand.  For  one  I have  no  no- 
tion of  fighting  against  God.  Nor  have  I any 
intention  of  being  upon  the  obsolete  side,  the 
waning  side  of  a great  question.  If  you  glance 
your  eye  over  the  history  of  the  world  you  will 
notice  that  there  are  certain  periods  of  time 
when  you  can  run,  as  it  were,  a pencil  line  be- 
tween where  one  era  ends  and  a new  and  better 
era  begins.  And  there  alwayk  is  a party  for  the 
old  era  fighting  blindly  and  desperately  for  it ! 
God  helping  me,  I belong  not  to  the  old,  worn- 
out  era  which  the  world  is  sloughing  off,  but  to 
that  era  which  is  better,  which  is  sure  to  succeed, 
which  is  that  much  nearer  the  Christ  that  is  to 
come.  My  happening  to  be  born  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  would  have  been  poor  excuse  for 
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Winthrop,  and  supported,  in  1848,  the  Buffalo 
Free- soil  candidates,  Maktin  Van  Buren  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  schism  was  final, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Boston  AVhig  leadership 
declined.  The  seceders  seemed  to  take  with  them 
the  moral  force  of  their  party,  and  when,  in  1850, 
Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr. 
Fillmore  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  Mr.  Winthrop  by  the.  party  traditions  had 
been  considered  the  natural  successor,  a coalition  of 
Free-soilers  and  Democrats,  after  a long  and  fierce 
struggle,  succeeded  in  electing  Charles  Sumner 
to  Mr.  Webster’s  seat,  and  he  accepted  the  office, 
as  be  had  the  nomination,  without  a single  pledge 
to  any  party  or  person. 

Mr.  Sumner  came  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a young  man,  perfectly  familiar  with  inter- 
national law  and  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
all  countries;  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  a pro- 
found conviction  that  the  insolent  and  dangerous 
determination  of  the  Slave  Power  was  the  great  peril 
of  the  nation.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he 
was  not  welcome  in  a body  which  the  spirit  of  Cal- 
houn controlled.  Senators  like  Jf.fkersqn  Davis, 
who  prevailed  by  audacity,  or  like  Douglas,  who 
despised  the  moral  sentiment,  affected  to  sneer  at 
what  were  called  the  dainty  fopperies  and  sopho- 
moric  rhetoric  of  the  young  Senator.  But  bis  speech 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  and  the  opening  thunders  of  bis  direct 
assault  upon  the  Slave  Power  in  the  debates  upon 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  apprised  these  men  and 
the  country  that  there  was  one  Senator  at  least  who, 
standing  upon  the  broad  ground  of  moral  right,  was 
equally  at  home  upon  every  inch  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  law  with  the  most  learned  and  the  oldest 
of  his  associates.  Personally  of  the  kindest  heart 
and  most  polished  manners,  he  disdained  social  con- 
ciliation of  his  political  adversaries ; and  his  oppo- 
sition was  so  inflexible  and  unsparing  toward  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  conspiring  against  the 
country  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  personification 
of  the  unbending  spirit  of  Liberty,  which  the  Slave 
leaders  knew  to  be  their  most  dangerous  foe.  On 
the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1856,  Mr.  Sumner  de- 
livered a speech  upon  “ The  Crime  against  Kansas,” 
which  was  unanswerable.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
spoke  satirically  of  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  while  Mr. 
Sumner  was  writing  at  his  desk,  he  was  assaulted 
by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a Representative  from 
South  Carolina,  and  beaten  upon  the  head  with  a 
heavy  gutta  percha  cane  until  he  fell  senseless. 

It  was  four  years  before  Mr.  Sumner  returned 
to  the  Senate.  During  that  time  he  was  subject  to 
constant,  often  to  the  severest,  medical  treatment 
at  home  and  in  Europe.  While  still  disabled  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  re-elected  him  to  his  seat 
by  a unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  by  a vote 
of  several  hundreds  to  seven  in  the  House.  Mas- 
sachusetts felt  that  while  her  Senator  was  yet  strug- 
gling for  life  his  empty  chair  was  a more  eloquent 
Representative  than  any  other  man  could  ’be.  Iu 
the  session  of  1859-GO  Mr.  Sumner  resumed  his 
seat,  and  his  first  important  speech  struck  the  key- 
note of  his  Congressional  life  and  exposed  “The 
Barbarism  of  Slavery."  In  the  canvass  fo t Presi- 
dent, in  1860,  he  was  an  active  worker ; and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  declared  its  “ main-spring” 
to  be  slavery,  and  that  there  could  be  no  peace  un- 
til that  was  broken  by  emancipation.  This  policy 
he  steadily  urged  until  it  was  adoptedffiy  the  Gov- 
ernmenli  During  the  war  his  speeches  upon  the 
“Trent”  question  and  our  foreign  relations  were 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  and  had  great  offi- 
cial weight  from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  upon  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sumner’s  political  career  has  been  identified 
with  the  debate  and  the  war  springing  from  Slav- 
ery. Believing  slavery  to  be  the  source  of  all  our 
woes  he  has  steadily  advocated  Emancipation  as 
the  radical  means  of  national  regeneration ; and  as 
the  war  has  abolished  slavery,  liis  efforts  are  now 
turned  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  caste 
in  the  organization  of  peace.  His  will  is  as  strong 
as  his  convictions;  and  it  is  perhaps  his  misfortune 
and  that  of  his  cause  that,  in  the  constructive  period 
which  we  have  now  reached,  and  in  which  political 
considerations  are  so  essential  and  powerful,  polit  ical 
differences  are  apt  to  appear  to  him  as  moral  delin- 
quencies. Immutably  fixed  in  his  own  clear  per- 
ception of  the  necessary  development  and  ultimate 
achievements  of  the  great  American  principle  of 
Equal  Rights,  he  seems  anxious  to  secure  at  once, 
by  acts  of  Congress,  results  which  can  be  better  at- 
tained by  other  and  higher  laws.  But  in  his  un- 
compromising desire  that  the  faith  of  tile  United 
States  shall  be  kept  with  the  Freedmon,  and  that 
those  who  are  still  panting  with  the  effort  to  destroy 
the  Government  shall  not  be  allowed  to  share  in 
its  administration  without  satisfactory  conditions, 
he  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  who  love  the 
Union  and  the  national  honor. 

Among  all  American  statesmen  there  have  been 
few  so  variously  and  profoundly  accomplished  as 
Mr.  Sumner.  His  literary  style  is  stately  and 
scholastic.  Each  of  his  speeches  is  an  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  its  subject.  His  oratory  is  declama- 
tory rather  than  colloquial  or  rhetorical.  A certain 
dogmatism  of  style  both  iu  writing  and  speaking 
may  be  easily  traced  to  his  intense  personal  con- 
sciousness, and  to  the  sober  times  and  events  amidst 
which  he  has  moved.  But  his  chief  fame  will  be 
that  of  a man  who,  during  the  maturing  of  a terri- 
ble conspiracy  against  human  rights,  stood  as  firm 
and  clear  for  justice  as  a light-house  in  the  fury  of  a 
storm.  'Without  one  faltering  tone  of  compromise 
or  fear  or  witless  conciliation  his  lips  proclaimed 
the  everlasting  truth  that  justice  is  right,  and  is 
therefore  the  best  policy.  The  concluding  words 
of  his  late  speech  are  the  true  motto  of  his  life. 
“And  now,  declaring  ray  belief  in  Liberty  and 
Equality  as  the  God-given  birth-right  of  all  men, 
let  me  say  in  the  same  spirit,  if  this  be  an  error,  it 
is  an  error  which  I love;  if  this  be  a fault,  it  is  a 
fault  which  I shall  be.  sIqw  to  .renounce ; if  this  be 
an  illusion,  it  is  an  ilWstqplwlifcKl  pfcy  may  wrap 
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CHAPTER  XI.  • 

As  the  days  and  weeks  creep  by,  it  is  very 
slowly  but  very  certainly  ascertained  in  Somer- 
ville that  the  great  and  glorious  victory  near 
Coimth  was  not,  at  last,  quite  so  complete  and 
finar  a rout  of  the  Yankees  as  was  at  first  be- 
liewod.  Somehow  they  have  not  fled  utterly 
away— the  miserable  remnant  left  of  them — but 
are  still  lingering,  in  a singular  manner,  near  or 
upon  the  very  battle-field.  And  it  is  so  strange 
of  Beauregard,  that  he  has  not  long  ago  de- 
scended upon  them  again  from  Corinth  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  Why  does  he  not  make  a finish 
of  it  ? What  is  he  staying  there  at  Corinth  for  ? 
people  are  beginning  impatiently  to  ask. 

Like  many  another  military  idol  of  the  time, 
before  him  and  after  him,  Beauregard  is  slowly 
waning  in  public  estimation.  Good  Mr.  Ellis 
thanks  God  for  it.  “The  career  of  any  one 
General,  like  Napoleon,  in  our  cause,”  he  avows, 
“ would  be  fatal  to  our  liberties.  We  wish  vic- 
tory to  be  won  for  us  in  such  a way  that  to  no 
one  man,  but  to  the  whole  people,  and  to  God 
above  all,  the  glory  may  redound.”  Certain  it 
is,  though  there  were  ever  so  many  just  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  Marions,  the  Washing- 
tons, the  Napoleons  of  the  war,  in  some  way  or 
other  each  just  missed  it  as  by  a hair’s-breadth, 
but  missed  it  altogether. 

But  the  Yankees  are  even  approaching  Cor- 
inth. Lamum  fills  the  Somerville  Star  with  ample 
reasons  why.  Beauregard  is  hatching  some  great 
event  within  his  intrenchments  at  Corinth,  and 
people  say  they  hope  so,  and  that  lie  will  be 
quick  about  it ; but  there  are  sinking  hearts  in 
every  bosom  in  Somerville.  However,  there  is 
Island  No.  10.  It  has  been  made  a perfect 
Gibraltar.  It  is  fully  demonstrated  that  the  pas- 
sage of  that  Island  in  the  Mississippi  River  by 
the  Federal  fleet  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Every  Number  of  the  Somerville  Star  exults  in 
“Island  Ten,”  nnd  in  the  laughable  notion  of 
the  Yankees  that  it  can  be  passed.  And  so  for 
weeks ; slow  as  the  first  approach  of  an  epidemic 
the  rumor  gets  afloat  that  Island  Ten  lias  been 
evacuated. 

It  was  not  Lamum’s  fault!  To  do  him  strict 
justice,  never  from  the  first  had  any  item,  or  any 
particle  of  an  item,  appeared  in  his  columns  save 
of  good  news  for  the  Confederacy.  Many  a 
prophecy  did  lie  make  of  great  and  glorious 
events ; many  a statement  did  he  continually  re- 
peat, on  the  best  authority,  of  something  or  oth- 
er highly  favorable  to  the  Confederacy.  Steadi- 
ly as  the  days  rolled  by  were  his  prophecies  un- 
fulfilled and  his  statements  disproved,  yet  you 
would  never  gather  a syllable  to  that  effect  from 
his  paper.  And  no  reader  thereof  filed  away 
each  Number  of  the  Star  for  future  reference  as 
carefully,  or  with  such  deep  satisfaction,  as  did 
Mr.  Ferguson. 

Lamum  had  remarked : “ If  our  gallant  heroes 
should  evacuate  Columbus,  it  will  be  only  to  make 
a more  impregnable  stand  at  Island  Ten.  ” Long 
after  Island  Ten  was  evacnated  Lamum  casu- 
ally remarks  in  his  columns:  “If  our  able  and 
experienced  Generals  should  evacuate  Island  Ten 
it  is  only  to  make  a stand  at  Fort  Pillow,  but  a 
short  distance  below and  thereupon  follows 
several  columns  of  such  minute  description  of 
Fort  Pillow— its  natural  advantages  and  its  arm- 
ament— that  even  a child  could  understand  that 
of  its  capture  no  one  need  entertain  the  least 
fear.  “Deluded  by  their  frenzied  leaders  they 
dream  even” — Lamum  was  frequently  observing 
in  his  paper— “ of  capturing  New  Orleans !”  If 
Colonel  Juggins  read  Lamum’s  full  and  enthu- 
siastic description  of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St. 
Philip,  and  the  other  Gibraltars  by  which  New 
Orleans  was  secured  from  the  possibility  of  being 
taken,  once,  he  read  it  a dozen  times.  The  boom 
qpsriug  millions  of  dollars  stretching  across  the 
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lncv  therefore,  to  have  fought  against  civiliza- 
tion aud  Christianity  when  they  had  actually 
landed  from  God  on  its  shores !” 

And  it  was  well  for  Edward  Arthur,  and  for 
the  many  like  him  scattered  throughout  the 
South,  that  he  and  they  had  a belief  in  those 
days  clear  enough,  strong  enough,  inspiring 
enough,  to  bear  them  up  through  poverty,  and 
the- alienation  of  their  dearest  friends,  and  the 
hatred  and  insult  of  innumerable  enemies,  aud 
deatli  always  threatened,  in  some  cases  actually 
inflicted : a belief,  thank  God,  which  grew  clear- 
er, stronger,  more  inspiring,  as  the  darkness  and 
the  peril  became  more  dense.  Easy  enough  it 
was  for  you,  Sir,  living  outside  the  South  during 
those  days,  to  possess  convictions  clear  and  right 
upon  the  great  question.  You  heard  nothing 
else  all  day  among  your  friends.  Yon  read  no- 
. thing  else  iti  your  papers,  pamphlets,  books. 
You  had  the  one  conviction  poured  upon  you 
from  the  platform  with  all  force  of  argument 
and  eloquence.  You  had  it  urged  upon  you  in 
every  engraving  that  met  your  eye,  flashed  upon 
you  in  every  transparency,  waved  before  you  in 
every  flag,  thundered  upon  you  in  cannon  ex- 
ulting over  victory,  and  in  the  infinite  hurrahs 
of  the  people ! Little  merit  in  your  going  with 
the  right — how  easy  it  was  to  yon*! — when  yon 
were  in  thfe  centre  of  a great  torrent  pouring’  ir- 
resistibly onward. 

But  look  at  this  man,  Edward  Arthur,  one 
case  in  multitudes  at  the  South  during  those 
long  and  dark  months.  From  the  first  hour  of 
that  silicidal  Secession  he  received  no  line  of 
correspondence  from  any  one  outside  the  South, 
nor  any  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
at  least,  from  a correspondent  within  the  South, 
save  in  enthusiastic  support  of  Secession.  Such 
of  his  correspondents  as  shared  liis  convictions 
were  prudently  silent,  well  aware  that  the  seal 
of  a letter  was  no  bond  whatever  against  the 
reading  of  the  letter  by  dozens  before  it  could 
reach  the  owner’s  eye ; at  the  utmost  an  innuen- 
do, a carefully-veiled  sarcasm,  a word  here  and 
a phrase  there,  capable  of  being  understood  only 
by  the  one  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
From  that  hour,  during  the  same  length  of  time, 
no  Northern  or  European  paper,  pamphlet,  or 
book  met  his  eye — every  printed  line  which  did 
meet  his  gaze  being  in  furious  advocacy  of  Se- 
cession. Except  as  their  arms  proved  it,  scarce 
a hint  glimmered  through  the  darkness  of  opin- 
ion anil  sentiment  outside  the  blockade.  By 
himself,  even  his  friends  entertaining  similar 
views,  confining  those  views  mainly  to  their 
own  bosoms,  oftci*spcaking  and  acting  iti  direct 
opposition  to  their  own  real  opinions ; thinking, 
alone  and  unaided,  by  himself  aud  for  himself, 
ho  arrived  at  those  opinions  to  which  he  held 
as  to  his  life  itself,  as  to  more  than  his  life,  the 
grasp  upon  the  opinion  being  for  him  to  relax 
his  hold  even  upon  life. 

And  it  was  better  as  it  was.  Only,  never  won- 
der at  the  clearness  and  energy  with  which 
Southern  men  hold  to  views  which  they  have 
thus  attained.  No  man  values  his  gains  so 
much  as  the  mau  who  has  earned  them  with 
sweat  and  toil : the  belle  of  the  ball-room  holds 
not  to  her  pearls  with  the  convulsive  grasp  of 
the  diver  who  has  brought  them  up  from  the 
depths  and  darkness  of  roaring  waters. 

“ Lamum  says,  in  his  last  Star,  that  I am  a 
traitor  to  my  native  soil,”  the  lawyer  said,  after 
a long  pause.  “I  really  wonder  if  I am,”  he 
continued  gravely,  weighing  the  proposition  in 
his  miud  with  his  fiuger  behind  his  ear.  ^ What 
is  my  pay  for  being  a traitor?  It  isn’t  office. 
Months  ago  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  told  mo  that 
any  thing  I would  have  he  would  see  that  I did 
have  if  I said  so.  It  is  a singular  fact,  but  not 
one,  not  a single  one  of  tho  leaders  in  Secession 
in  or  around  Somerville  but  are  this  hour  in  re- 
* ceipt  of  salary  in  some  form.  Roberts  is  a Con- 
federate States  Senator ; Lamum  has  the  print- 
ing of  the  Confederate  laws ; Tim  Lamum,  Lam- 
um’s  nephew,  is  a Commissary ; Colonel  Juggins 
lias  a contract  for  corn ; Dr.  Peel  is  making 
thousands  by  his  contract  for  beef ; even  Cap- 
tain Simmons  is  clerk,  when  sober,  of  the  Con- 
federate Court ; aud  Bob  Withers  is  a Tax  Col- 
lector; Joe  Staples  is  Receiver  of  Confiscated 
Property — not  a man  of  them  but  has  a fat  office, 
or,  if  in  the  army,  but  is  a Colonel  or  a Quarter- 
master. Bribe?  Ou  account  of  my  opinions 
my  business  is  ruined  and  nothing  else  to  look 
to’;  my  best  friends  will  hardly  speak  to  me.  I 
hold  to  my  original  opinions  upon  Secession 
against  every  thing  on  earth.  As  to  abandon- 
ing them — the  fact  is,”  added  the  lawyer,  “as 
Paul,  that  brother  of  mine,  says,  either  I am  en- 
tirely and  hopelessly  deranged  or  the  Secession- 
ists are.” 

It  is  weeks  ago  now  since  it  had  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Sore!,  kuitting,  spinning,  weaving,  making 
starch,  soap,  candles,  hafs,  caps,  shoes,  and 
every  thing  else  at  her  place  near  Somerville, 
that  it  would  be  a great  favor  to  her  if  Mr.  Ar- 
thur could  occupy  the  vacant  front-mom  on  the 
left-haud  side  of  the  hall  in  her  house.  She  has 
nobody,  now  Frank  is  gone,  but  herself  and 
Robby.  It  was  a delicate  matter  to  bring  about 
under  all  the  circumstances.  But  women  are 
the  best  diplomats  in  the  world.  Talleyrands 
arc  they  by  sex ; and  Mrs!  Sorel  bad  her  pur- 
pose accomplished  and  Mr.  Arthur  safely  at 
home  in  her  front-room  almost  before  he  knew 
it  was  a thing  in  view.  The  truth  is,  he  himself 
uiid  Mrs.  Bowles  felt  the  propriety  of  tho  step  as 
wcll«n3  Mrs.  Sorel,  and  only  Mrs.  Sorel  could 
have  managed  it  so  quietly,  and  pleasantly. 
Robby  Sorel  is  a sober  little  fellow,  fond  of  his 
home  and  his  book  aud  his  quiet  sports,  the 
very  imago  of  his  mother ; it  will  be  a pleasure 
to  Mr.  Arthur  to  direct  his  studies,  another  rea- 
son for  the  arrangement. 

Tii  ’ propriety  of  the  step!  Only  you  who 
read  these  linesQjt^^^gjtke^^iicnces  of  your 
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tliur  was  made  to  feel  and  see  it.  The  strong 
Secessionists  outside  of  his  church  had  long  since 
removed  all  doubt  from  hjs  mind  in  regard  to 
their  opinion  of  his  position.  Colonel  Ret  Rob- 
erts had  never  entered  his  church  in  his  life. 
That,  however,  of  course.  Gentlemen  of  his  stamp 
never  go  to  church.  People  not  members  of  the 
church  never  had,  as  a general  rule,  much  de- 
sire to  attend  church — now  they  have  none  at  all. 
If  some  preacher  who  is  also  Colonel  of  a regi- 
ment is  to  preach,  or  if  Brother  Barker  is  to  give 
clear  Scripture  proof  of  God’s  cordial  approval 
of  Secession,  if  there  is  to  be  some  SabbaticaJ 
variation  of  the  one  strain  of  glory  to  the  South 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  war  to  the  knife,  and 
eternal  ill-will  to  the  Yankees,  men  go  to  church 
to  be  that  much  more  encouraged  In  a cause  in 
which  they  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and  more 
the  need  of  encouragement.  But  not  to  hear 
the  old  Gospel  ? To  be  told  over  again  the  old, 
old  story  of  their  being  sinners  and  of  Christ 
being  a Saviour?  No,  Sir!  heaven  pales  its  in- 
effectual glories  and  hell  its  fires  in  contrast  with 
the  lurid  flames  of  the  war. 

Where  professing  Christians  have  become  so 
apathetic  in  regard  to  religion  Mr.  Arthur  ex- 
pects nothing  of  the  rest  of  Somerville.  Yet  it 
touched  him  keenly  that  Sahbath  morning  when 
Mrs.  Roberts  made  such  a point  of  meeting  him, 
when  he  visited  her  class  in  turn,  and  shook  him 
with  such  special  cordiality  by  the  hand.  He 
well  knew  what  her  eyes  worn  with  weeping 
meant,  and  now  filling  again  with  tears  as  she 
turned  from  him  and  stooped  as  if  to  tic  again 
the  scarf  around  the  throat  of  her  little  boy, 
looking  up  with  bold  brow  and  splendid  eyes  so 
like  his  father’s.  When  immediately  after  Sab- 
lmth-sehool  she  left  with  her  children,  not  wait- 
ing until  service,  her  pastor  knew  as.  well  as  if 
she  had  told  him  of  the  letters  from  her  husband 
at  Richmond  requiring  her  never  again  to  hear 
her  pastor  preach  ; knew  as  by  intuition  all  the 
oaths  and  abuse  against  him  with  which  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts  sustained  his  own  spotless  reputa- 
tion of  patriotism.  He  had  forbidden  her  enter- 
ing even  the  church.  At  first  she  resisted  so  far 
as  the  Sabbath-school  was  concerned;  but  it 
was  too  painful,  better  stay  at  home  altogether. 
How  painful  to  her  pastor  was  that  vacant  seat 
henceforth  only  you  who  occupied  a like  situa- 
tion, and  there  are  many  of  you,  in  those  days 
can  tell ! 

And  with  Mrs.  Roberts  there  fell  away  many 
even  of  his  warmest  friends  in  days  of  old. 
“Mr.  Arthur  was  a good  man ; they  had  known 
him  too  many  years  to  doubt  that ; but  now  that 
he  was  a Union  man!”  Of  what  use  to  call 
upon  them  in  their  homes  ? Only  political  dis- 
cussion, warm,  perhaps  heated.  And  so,  what 
was  left  him  but  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
pray  ? 

‘ ‘ Resign  ? No,  Sir.  The  great  Jbody  of  the 
church  are  content  that  you  should  continue 
preaching  to  them  the  Gospel  as  of  old,”  said 
Guy  Brooks,  whenever  he  consulted  him  upon 
the  subject.  “You  can  in  conscience  do  only 
what  you  are  doing.  Let  us  be  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ; let  us  wait  and  hope.”  And  most  punc- 
tually and  faithfully  did  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson,  aud  the  many  like  them,  attend  at 
service,  listening  as  if  with  double  attention, 
greeting  him  on  every  meeting  with  triple  cord- 
iality. 

‘ You  can  hardly  imagine  how  painful  it  is  to 
me,”  said  Mr.  Arthur  to  his  friend  the  lawyer, 
one  gloomy  evening  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
study  of  the  former.  “Men  whose  esteem  I 
hoped  I had  secured  forever  pass  me  without 
speaking.  Even  many  who  do  deign  to  greet 
me  do  it  coldly  aud  harshly.  Even  those  who  I 
know  do  fully  agree  with  me  in  my  opinions, 
and  who  would  not  enter  the  church  if  I pur- 
sued any  other  course,  seem  afraid  to  be  seen 
.speaking  with  me  on  the  street.” 

“And  have  not  a syllable  to  say  in  your  de- 
fense when  you  are  cursed,  ns  you  most  contin- 
ually and  fervently  arc,  over  Somerville,”  added 
the  lawyer,  who,  in  his  own  despondency,  would 
have  been  a friend  in  keeping  with  those  around 
Job  as  he  sat  on  his  dunghill. 

And  it  was  well  it  was  so.  Too  dependent  on 
others  for  his  happiness,  Edward  Arthur  was 
fast  learning  to  stand  firm  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity— to  dispense  with  all  friend- 
ship besides  in  appreciating  and  enjoying,  as  he 
never  before  conceived  of  doing,  the  presence 
of  Him  who  stickcth  closer  than  a brother.  Pale 
and  thin  and  worn,  he  was  only  at  a lesson  which 
was  to  last  him  his  life — the  lesson  itself  was  not 
to  lust  forever,  but  its  results. 

“I  declare,”  said  the  minister,  after  a pause, 
“ the  opinion  that  I am  a traitor  to  my  soil  seems 
to  be  so  universal  an  opinion,  and  is  so  unceas- 
ingly expressed,  that  I have  at  times  almost  a 
sense  of  shame  as  for  actual  guilt.  However, 
that  only  keeps  me  at  a perpetual  reconsidera- 
tion of  my  original  views.  And,  alas  for  me  !” 
he  addod,  with  a sigh,  “ those  views  are  only 
deepening  and  strengthening  every  hour.” 

“If  you  were  only  fixed  as  a minister  my 
brother  Paul  lately  heard  of  it  would  suit  ex- 
actly. • Paul  was  telling  me  of  it  when  he  was 
down  from  the  Pines.  It  is  a minister  as  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  Secession,”  continued  Guy 
Brooks,  “as  I am  or  as  you  are — oh,  decided, 
strong,  cast  iron  on  that  point.  But  he  is  an 
Episcopal  minister,  you  see.  His  bishop  has 
written  out -the  prayers  for  him,  and  strong  they 
are  for  Secession  as  language  can  make  them, 
for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Confederate 
arms,  for  the  speedy  and  total  defeat  of  the  Fed- 
erals,  and  all  that.  Twice  every  Sunday  that 
Union  minister  stands  solemnly  up  and  offers 
those  prayers.  Worse  than  that,  the  bishop  has 
lately  appointed  a special  prayer-meeting,  with 
prayers  to  match,  to  be  held  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week,  for  the  succesl  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies.” 

And,  true  to  his  canonical  obligations,  lie 


prays  them?”  asked  Mr.  Arthur.  “Singular 
position  for  a worshiper  of  God  to  fill — deliber- 
ately, continually,  kneeling  before  the  Almighty, 
one  set  of  petitions  on  his  lips,  exactly  the  re- 
verse set  of  supplication  in  his — Never  mind ! ” 
said  the  minister,  interrupting  himself,  “it  is 
none  of  my  business.” 

“But  it  keeps  all  so  straight  aud  pleasant,” 
reasoned  the  lawyer.  “Every  now  and  then 
the  bishop  fills  his  pulpit  in  his  regular  visita- 
tion ; and  he  always  preaches  a sermon  full  and 
most  decided  for  the  Confederacy — Brother  Bark- 
er over  again,  only  in  lawn  and  with  manuscript. , 
But  no  wonder ; the  Bishop’s  negroes  have  been 
running  away  dreadfully  of  late.  His  expenses 
for  dogs  alone  in  trailing — ” 

.“My  dear  Mr.  Brooks,”  interrupted  the  min- 
ister, “do  let  us  speak  of  something  else.  A 
mildor,  more  pious,  more  sincere  mau  than  this 
bishop  before  these  troubles  neither  you  nor  I 
ever  knew.  The  times  have  changed  him,  as 
they  have  changed  so  many  of  ns.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  lived  not*  a minister  at  the 
South  who  dreamed  of  alluding  in  the  pulpit  to 
political  matters.  And  now ! Would  Paul, 
would  Peter,  would  Ileber,  Simeon  of  Oxford, 
Wesley,  Whitfield,  Nettleton,  Daniel  Baker  do 
it  were  they  now  alive?  Would  the  Saviour  do 
it  did  he  to-day— if  such  a thing  can  bo  imag- 
ined— walk  the  soil  of  North  or  South  ? To  me 
the  side  the  minister  happens  to  be  on  is  a mere 
nothing  in  comparison ; it  is  his  abandoning  the 
Gospel  that  is  his  deadly  sin,  whether  he  preach 
Secession  or  preach  the  Federal  Union.  I feel 
to-day  as  if  I had  somehow  become  suddenly 
obsolete — as  if  the  whole  world  had  passed  by 
and  left  me  in  the  rear— as  if  I was  far  behind 
the  times.” 

“And  you  are,”  said  the  Kentuckian,  “be- 
hind the  times?  Yes,  Sir,  eighteen  hundred 
yearn ! But  Paul  says  it  is  the  richest  thing  in 
the  world — that  Union  minister  standing  up  in 
the  pulpit,  as.  he  lias  to  do  once  every  two  or 
three  months,  reading  long  pastoral  letters  from 
the  bishop  to  his  diocese,  political  vindications 
of  the  South,  you  know,  the  poor  fellow  reading 
it  with  the  necessary  emphasis  and  inflection — 
queer  position- for  a free  man  to  occupy !” 

Mrs.  Warner  did  not  think  so,  however,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  called  there  next.  Of  all  his  pas- 
toral duties  none  more  unpleasant  than  a visit  to 
Mrs.  Warner — until,  at  least,  the  minister  took 
a lesson  from  Dr.  Warner,  and  sat  and  Arely 
listened.  Of  late  any  one  could  tell,  just  by  fee- 
ing Dr.  Warner  ou  the  streets,  that  the  gusts  at 
home  these  days  were  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  Doctor’s  neckerchief  was  always  to  one  side 
now,  the  long  ends  hanging  out,  and  dreadfully 
frayed.  . There  was  a crushed  appearance  about 
his  linen ; a strip  or  so  of  the  lining  of  his  coat 
hanging  loose  to  the  breeze  from  wrists  and 
skirts ; more  buttons  off  than  of  yore  from  waist- 
coat and  pantaloons ; a wild  and  disordered  stato 
of  his  hair,  too,  a good  deal  of  it  gone  altogeth- 
er, which  caused  him  strongly  to  resemble  a mar- 
iner just  out  of  a terrible  tempest.  And,  storm- 
tossed  and  weather-beaten  as  tho  Doctor  was,  ho 
was  only  the  fatter  for  it  all.  In  fact,  beaten 
upon  as  the  Doctor  was  by  the  eternal  gusts,  he 
had  got  iuto  the  habit  of  retiring  completely 
within  himself  these  days,  and  his  body  had  ex- 
panded itself  to  make  room  for  him.  . 

“What I regret,  what  Dr.  Warner  regrets,  if 
lie  would  only  say  so — only  he  is  one  of  those 
men  who  never  will  speak  out  as  he  ought — is, 
that  you  do  not  pray  for  the  Confederacy  as  you 
should,  Mr.  Arthur,”  said  Mrs.  Warner  to  that 
gentleman,  sitting  in  her  parlor  this  last  time. 

“ If  you  do  not  feel  prepared  to  preach  sermons 
for  the  Confederacy  and  in  denouncement  of 
the  Yankees,  like  Brother  Barker  and  ever  so 
many  ministers  more,  well,  you  needn’t  do  it — 
that  is,  if  you  can  feel  it  in  your  conscience  not 
to  do  so ; though  I am  sure  our  revolutionary 
forefathers  took  their  swords  and  muskets  even 
into  the  pulpits  with  them.  But  why  don’t  you 
pray  for  the  Confederacy — pray  for  it  warm  and 
strong?  There’s  Brother  Barker — aud  he  a 
Northern  man  too!— he  prays  every  Sunday, 
I’m  told  by  Mrs.  Staples,  that  the  Almighty  will 
defeat,  destroy,  annihilate  the  Federals;  that 
lie  will  entrap  them  in  snares,  deceive  them  in 
policy,  decimate  them  with  measles,  small-pox, 
and  yellow-fever;  not  leave  enough  of  them 
alive  next  battle  for  the  survivors  to  bury  the 
rest ! Fray  ? yes,  and  for  their  eternal  damna- 
tion too.  They  are  fiends,  they  are  devils,  they 
are  worse  than  the  worst  savages ; they  richly 
deserve  the  agonies  of  the  pit ! Why,  look  at 
it,  Dr.  War — I mean  Mr.  Arthur!  They  arc 
invading  our  soil,  they  are  burning  our  cities 
and  homes,  they  arc  slaughtering  our  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ; they  want  to  set  our  negroes* 
free ; they  are  hiring  them  all  the  time  to  rise 
and  cut  our  throats,  and  wash  their  black  feet 
in  our  blood ! Suppose  those  Yankees  succeed  ; 
they  make  us  their  slaves,  to  hew  wood  for  them 
—yes,  drawers  of  wood  and  hewers  of  water  to 
them  long-legged,  tallow-faced,  peddling,  cheat- 
ing Yankees  ! I’d  die  first — die  a thousand  and 
a thousand  times  over!  .I’ve  learned  how  to 
shoot  with  a revolver,  and  I’d  kill  them  as  soon’s 
I would  a snake.  A snake? — yes,  a genuine, 
Southern-born  rattlesnake  is  more  respectable 
than  a Yankee ! I’ve  had  our  carving  steel 
sharpened  to  a point  for  a dagger:  if  they 
come  here  I’ll  stab  the  first  Yankee  that  en- 
ters that  door ! Come  here  ? I tell  you,  Doc- 
tor— Mr.  Arthur — I’ll  burn  down  my  house  with 
my  own  hands  before  they  should  have  it.  I’d 
make  Doctor  Warner  shoot  down  every  Hand 
he’s  got — and  they  all  came  to  him  through  me 
— before  he  should  let  the  Yankees  get  them. 
That’s  what  Brother  Barker  says,  Dr.  Feci  too, 
Lamum,  and  all.  Did  you  read  Colonel  Ret 
Only  his  wife  is  such  a 
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poor,  downcast,  silent  sort  of  a woman ! But 
von  must  pray  for  the  Confederacy  stronger,  Mr. 
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are  an  Abolitionist.  And  just  suppose  they  was 
to  hang  you  some  day ; you  may  not  know  it, 
but  people  have  threatened  long  ago  to  hang 
you.  Ain’t  you  afraid  ? You  know  they  have 
hung  ever  so  many.”  And»oh,  ho^v  much ’much 
more ! 

And  Mr.  Arthur  sat,  holding,  instinctively, 
hard  to  the  arms  of  the  large  parlor  rocking- 
chair  in  which  he  sat — sat  while  the  upraised 
gates  of  the  canal  locks  poured  their  tide  upon 
him — sat  waiting  till  the  gush  would  flow  itself 
out. 

And  so  Mrs.  Warner  went  on,  taking  snuff 
with  her  stick  energetically  all  the  time. 

But  the  snuff  which  she  so  copiously  dipped  is 
not  Mrs.  Warner's  only  cause.  Last  night  an- 
other of  those  wretched  letters,  written  to  some 
one  in  Somerville — nobody  knows  whom — from 
somebody  near  Corinth,  has  announced  that 
Beauregard  has  actually  evacuated  Corinth,  and 
is  retreating  South  in  confusion ! But  a day  or  so 
before  there  had  been  a well-authenticated  re- 
port in  Somerville  that  Beauregard  had  ordered 
his  army  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  move  upon 
the  enemy.  Lamum  had  filled  the  last  Star 
with  it ; the  thrilling  address  of  Beauregard  to 
his  soldiers  before  the  great  victory  that  was  to 
be ; the  enthusiasm  of  his  army ; the  utter  de- 
moralization of  the  Federals;  the  whole  regi- 
ments that  had  already  been  shot  in  the  Union 
retrenchments  for  mutiny;  the  almost  unani- 
mous unwillingness  of  the  troops,  Yankees  though 
they  were,  to  fire  another  shot  upon  the  Confed- 
erates. 

“ Hopeful  as  we  have  always  been  in  regard  to 
matters  at  Corinth,”  said  Lamum,  “we  are  now 
positively  confident  of  a great  and  glorious  vic- 
tory, full  particulars  of  which  we  will  give  in 
our  next.  Slowly  but  steadily  has  Beauregard 
been  maturing  his  brilliant  plans.  All  informa- 
tion from  Corinth  agrees  that  the  thunder-bolt 
so  long  in  forging  has  doubtless  been  launched 
long  ere  this.  We  congratulate  all  true  South- 
ern men  in  advance  upon  the  great  victory*.  As 
to  the  wretched  traitors  among  us,  let  them  know 
their  day  of  doom  i£  at  hand !” — and  vastly  more 
to  the  same  effect. 

But  one  of  those  miserable  letters  has  arrived, 
saying  that  all  Beauregard’s  preparations  were  not 
for  the  rout  of  the  Yankees,  and  for  an  imme- 
diate march  either  on  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  as 
Lamum  and  all  oflicrs  had  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted, but  for  a hasty  retreat — a retreat  under 
the  fire  of  the  Yankees — and  leaving  behind  in- 
numerable deserters.  And,  somehow,  in  ten 
hours  after  the  arrival  in  Somerville  of  the  let- 
ter, every  body  knows  its  contents — believes 
them  too,  no  matter  what  they  may  say ; past 
experiences  have  taught  Somerville  pretty  thor- 
oughly by  this  time  that,  amidst  the  perpetual 
rumors  afloat,  the  rumors  favorable  to  the  Con- 
federacy are  almost  invariably  false,  and  the 
rumors  of  an  unfavorable  nature  as  invariably 
true — or,  at  least,  too  near  true  to  be  comforta- 
ble. Those  wretched  letters!  Nothing  could 
have  been  done  that  was  not  done.  A full  list 
had  been  furnished  the  postmaster  in  Somerville 
of  those  persons  whose  letters  must  be  looked 
into  before  it  could  be  decided  whether  then- 
owners  are  to  have  them  or  not.  Faithfully  did 
Mr.  Smithers,  the  postmaster,  obey  these  in- 
structions, but  with  a painful  sense  all  the  time 
of  deserving  the  Penitentiary  therefor.  Yet  al- 
most eveiyKveek  somebody  or  other  iuJSomer- 
ville  was  receiving  aud  spreading  abroad  the 
astounding  contents  of  some  letter  which  should 
never  have  been  written ; or,  if  written,  should 
never  have  been  read  except  by  an  official ; or, 
if  read,  should  never  have  been  whispered  to  a 
living  soul — never.  These  foolish  letters ! Writ- 
ten from  the  various  seats  of  the  war  by  people 
who  had  reference  in  writing  only  to  the  facts, 
and  not  at  nil  to  the  influence  of  those  facts ; 
unknown,  unofficial  people — in  short,  unsalaried 
people,  who,  in  tenderly  sustaining  the  Confed- 
eracy against  every  shock,  had  no  most  unusual 
income  to  nurse  and  protract  thereby.  The  con- 
trast, the  steadily  running  contrast,  between  the 
printed  information  from  the  seats  of  the  war 
and  the  undercurrent  of  private  information  from 
the  same  sources  was  amazing.  Between  the 
cross-streams  of  public  and  of  private  intelli- 
gence the  air  was  always  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
rumors  as  with  the  flying  froth  of  conflicting 
waters. 

Here  is  a bright  summer  morning  upon  which 
Dr.  Warner  casually  drops  in  upon  Guy  Brooks 
in  his  office.  “I  would  not  have  my  name  riien- 
tioned  in  it,  you  understand,”  Dr.  Warner  says, 
in  a low,  mysterious  tone  to  tho  lawyer,  “but 
there  is  a rumor  afloat  this  morning  that  Rich- 
mond has  been  taken.  Of  .course  I do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it.  Sam  Peters  was  telling  me 
this  morning — let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth— that 
he  overheard  Lamum  and  Captain  Simmons 
speaking  earnestly  together  about  Ceutral  Amer- 
ica, tracing  the  route  to  it  on  a map  open  on 
Lamum’s  table.  Of  course  we  attqch  no  import- 
ance to  what  Sam  Peters  says,  but  it  really  looks 
as  if  the  leading  Secessionists  were  contempla- 
ting a speedy  flight,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  report  from  another  source,  you  ob- 
serve !”  and  the  mild  Doctor  wipes  his  perspiring 
forehead,  from  which  the  hair  is  being  blown 
away  so  in  his  high  winds  at  home ; quite  bold 
the  Doctor  is  becoming. 

“ I pay  no  attention  to  such  things,”  says  Guy 
Brooks,  with  brightening  eyes,  “ but  it  may  seem 
somewhat  of  a coincidence;  the  Secessionists — the 
leaders  I mean — have  had  a remarkably  depressed 
look  about  them  of  late.  Pshaw!  it’s  all  non- 
sense ; but  I suppose  you  have  heard  about  some 
lady  or  other  suddenly  coming  in  upon  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Ret  Roberts  and  finding  her  bathed  in  tears 
with  her  children  around  her.  She  had  just  heard, 
the  interpretation  is,  from  Roberts  at  •Richmouil 
i-thatjhje  game,  \&aspvcr,  you  see.”  But  the  law- 
‘-ylr  wUsMlnJfl-ofhlmsclf  as  he  says  it. 
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taking  all  these  things  together.  Ah,  well,  we 
shall  know  sooner  or  lately ”■  says  Dr.  Warner, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  considers  it  all  over. 

‘ ‘ And  so  Dr.  Ginnis  is  running  oft’  with  some 
of  your  patients?”  inquires  the  lawyer  at  last. 

“ Such  a loud  Secessionist,  you  know.  I can 
i:wt  help  it.  It  is  impossible  for  a man  to  think 
i.iid  feel  except  as  he  does  think  and  feel;  and  I 
make  such  a poor  hypocrite  do  the  best  at  it  I 
can,”  says  poor  Dr.  Warner. 

That  very  day  the  Scotchman  was  tejling  his 
pastor  of  this  same  rumor.  “ It  is  all  over  Som- 
erville ; people  really  believe  it,”  said  Mr.  Fergu- 
son. And  he  was  right.  Only  wish  to  believe 
any  thing,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do  so.  “ It 
may  be  true,  you  know,”  said  the  Scotchman, 
before  he  had  done  referring  to  it ; always  scoff- 
ing at  all  news  he  did  not  wish  to  believe,  too. 

“Do  yon  see  this  port-folio?”  asked  the  Scotch- 
man of  a ponderous  scrap-book  lying  open  upon 
his  table,  with  covers  of  blue  pasteboard  a yard 
square  ; half  a foot  thick  the  volume  is.  And  he 
turned  lovingly  over  the  irregular  leaves — pam- 
phlets, speeches,  sermons,  placards,  hand-bills, 
written  notices  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  newspa- 
pers, too,  from  a yard  across  down,  toward  the 
later  dates,  to  sheets  of  eight  inches,  and  of  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  according  as  wrapping 
paper  was  being  resorted  to  under  stress  of  the 
blockade.  “Now,  here  is  a complete  set  of  the 
news  and  the  rumors  since  the  beginning  of  this 
awful  delusion,”  continued  Mr.  Ferguson,  turn- 
ing over  his  collection  with  the  pride  of  a virtu- 
oso. “You  see,  I own  lands  in  the  State.  My. 
business  used  to  be  selling  those  lands.  I have 
none  to  sell  now,  not  a rood,  for  paper-money, 
you  understand.  So  I have  a good  dealof  leis- 
ure to  spend  on  this  collection.  When  a rumor 
is  afloat  unprinted,.  I write  it  out  myself  and 
paste  it  in and  he  turned  in  succession  to  sev- 
eral pages  of  his  own  writing  carefully  inter- 
leaved with  the  rest  of  the  ponderous  volume, 
his  best  hand  it  was  in,  and  with  date  in  full  to 
each  rumor,  and  plenty  of  capitals  and  marks 
of  exclamation. 

“And  each  one  of  those  items  was  in  its  turn 
as  a dose  of  ipecac  to  those  who  did  not  want 
to  believe  it,  and  as — ” 

“A  glass  of  usquebaugh  to  those  who  did,” 
said  Mr.  Ferguson,  completing  the  sentence  for 
his  pastor.  “Now  I have  even  classified  these 
items  for  a regular  index,  here  in  this  blank 
book,  to  the  volume,”  continued  the  Scotchman, 
laying  his  hand  upon  it.  “I  have  almost  no- 
thing else  to  do ; and  I have  become  interested  in 
it  as  a systematic  study  of  this  war,  and  of  hu- 
man nature  during  it.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
my  classification  ?” 

The  Scotchman  had  a grizzled  beard  covering 
all  his  mouth,  and  a dry,  didactic  way  of  speak- 
ing, with  his  chin  fixed  steadily  between  his 
shirt  collar,  and  in  crisp  sentences.  He  walked 
with  a stiff,  short  step,  never  turning  his  head 
right  or  left,  favoring  his  most  intimate  friends 
With  the  slightest  possible  motion  of  his  head, 
strictly  np  and  down  on  its  vertebra;,  never  a 
shade  to  one  sidq  or  the  other,  when  he  met  them. 
It  had  often  occurred  to  Mr.  Arthur  that  Mr. 
Ferguson,  if  himself  classified,  would  have  been 
labeled  of  the  Linnaeus  species — a botanist  caring 
for  flowers  only  for  analysis,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  hue  or  fragrance. 

“From  the  beginning  of  this  delusion,”  con- 
tinued he,  with  the  dry  precision  of  a lecturer, 
“ all  of  the  innumerable  rumors  I have  classified 
as  follows : 

“ First — The  Confederacy  is  on  the  verge  of 
recognition  by  Europe.  I have  put  this  first,  as 
being  the  most  frequently  repeated  and  the  most 
steadily  believed. 

“ Second — The  North  is  bankrupt,  and  can  not 
carry  on  the  war  beyond  the  fifteenth  of  next 
month  at  the  farthest.  This  was  a more  fre- 
quent rumor  at  first  than  it  has  been  of  late. 

“ Third — A great  revolution  favorable  to  the 
South  is  impending  at  the  North. 

“ Fourth — France,  England,  and  Spain  have 
determined  upon  an  instant  armed  intervention 
unless  their  terms  are  agreed  upon  by  the  end 
of  this  month ; and  the  papers  all  contain  these 
terms,  drawn  fully  out,  article  by  article,  in 
diplomatic  style. 

“ Fifth — An  impending  ‘mutiny  of  the  entire 
Federal  army  against  the  accursed  scheme  into 
which  they  have  been  hounded.’ 

“ Sixth — Great  and  glorious  victories,  with  the 
slaughter  of  half  of  the  Federal  army  and  the 
capture  of  the  other  half,  stores,  arms,  gun-boats 
beyond  calculation.  To  the  same  head  belongs 
the  repeated  capture  of  Washington  city. 

“ Last — The  arrival,  ‘at  last,’  of  the  Confed- 
erate fleet,  iron-plated,  fully  armed,  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  impending  destruction  of  the  Fed- 
eral navy.  Such  are  the  classes  of  rumors,  one 
or  more  of  which  are  continually  afloat.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  often  a rumor  has  been  abroad  and 
disproved  before ; like  the  balls  of  the  juggler, 
one  or  more  of  them  is  continually  in  the  air 
none  the  less. 

“I  mention  no  such  small  matter  as  the  death 
— now  by  pneumonia,  now  by  wounds,  now  by  the 
hand  of  some  brave  Southerner  penetrating  into 
his  camp  for  the  purpose — of,  in  turn,  every  lead- 
ing officer  of  the  Federal  army.  Perpetually 
are  they  being  killed  and  buried.  If  they  are 
perpetually  rising  again  from  the  dead  it  makes 
no  difference.  If  they  are  proved  to  bo  alive  to- 
day they  are  certain  to  die  of  disease  or  to  be 
killed-  again  in  the  papers  to-morrow.  There  is 
not  a single  one  of  their  deaths  that  I have  not 
down  here,”  said  the  Scotchman  with  pride. 

“It  is  amazing  how  readily  the  report  of  yes- 
terday is  dropped,”  said  Mr.  Arthur.  “It  was 
eagerly  heard  and  believed  yesterday,  yet  its  dis- 
proval  to-day  hardly  excites  a remark.  It  puz- 
zles me.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  countryman  of  Reid 
and  Brown,  in  his  sententious  inanircr. . “ There 
is  a reason  for  evirj’l  yJe£4«(6i:":oC'^Jc  human 


mind.  Yesterday’s  news  is  forgotten  because 
to-day’s  news  is  so  much  more  glorious ; then, 
yesterday’s  rumor  was  false,  it  seems,  but  that  of 
to-day  is  certainly  true.  Besides,  the  hearty 
wish  it  may  be  true  is  so  unfailing.  One  thing 
that  interests  me  in  this  continual  stream  of  new  s 
is  my  studying  therein  the  working  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  most  disastrous  delusion.  Like  the 
paid  pyrotechnist  of  a Fourth  of  July  night,  they 
see  to  it,  out  of  sight  themselves,  that  some 
rocket  is  always  in  the  air  to  keep  the  gaping 
populace  amused.  They  have  such  a supply  to 
select  from,”  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  laying  his  broad 
and  hairy  palm  on  his  foolscap  classification. 
“It  is  but  to  dash  off  the  lie  best  suited  to  the 
hour  in  a few  rapid  lines,  send  it  to  the  next  pa- 
per, and  in  a few  days  it  is  read  and  believed  over 
the  whole  South.  If  you  had  studied  this  col- 
lection as  I have,  Sir,  you  would  find  that  just 
when  all  the  appearances  are  at  their  darkest 
for  Secession,  then,  and  exactly  then,  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  lie  is  whizzing  overhead.  It 
comes  down  a stick,  to  be  sure ; but  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and,  on  the  next 
occasion,  up  goes  another.” 

Mr.  Arthur  did  not  care  to  say  so  to  his  friend 
— ho  was  too  weary  of  strife  for  that ; but  lie 
knew  it  was  all  only  a whimsey  of  notionatc  Mr. 
Ferguson.  Like  multitudes  of  other  men,  the 
Scotchman  ascribed  to  the  politicians  far  more 
than  was  at  all  due  them ; for  far  more  than 
they  ever  even  dreamed  of  doing  they  had  all 
the  curse  or  all  the  credit,  as  the  case  was, 
thought  the  minister.  They  lashed  the  placid 
ocean  into  tempest,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
rode  slowly  home  to  Mrs.  Sorel’s.  What  long- 
continued  and  superhuman  exertion  it  required  1 
But  now  that  they  have  fairly  wrought  it  into 
commotion,  the  waters  howl  and  heave  and 
sparkle  with  all  phosphorescent  fires  by  the  force 
of  their  own  fury. 

Arrived  at  home  and  gone  to  bed,  Mars,  not 
Morpheus,  presided  over  his  slumbers.  Slum- 
ber? During  the  first  hour  or  so  after  lying 
down  he  tossed  as  on  the  wild  waves,  wrecked, 
and  the  bottom  of  ocean  miles  beneath  his  strug- 
gling feet.  The  waters  around  him  are  thick 
with  men  and  women  clutching  at  and  hurled 
off  from  each  other,  the  drowning  and  the 
drowned.  How  red  they  are,  too,  the  waters 
slimy  and  clinging,  so  that  he  can  hardly  even 
struggle  in  them.  How  many  upturned  faces 
rise  and  sink  there ! Can  that  bold  brow  with 
thG  large-set  eyes  be  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  ? The 
thin  face  of  the  postage  stamps  jostled  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Bob  Withers’s  ruby  countenance  and 
the  pale  cheek  of  Lamum  ? Horror ! There 
floats  by  hint  a fair  form,  every  lock  of  whose 
streaming  hair  is  dearer  to  him  than  life,  thrust 
aside  by  the  sudden  countenance  of  Colonel  J ug- 
gins,  giving  place  to  that  of  Mrs.  Juggins ; and 
amidst  all  the  gurgling,  gasping  terror  the  dream- 
er hears  as  from  her  lips,  “What  I say  is,  why 
can’t  they  stay  where  they  come  from?  We 
warn’t  interruptin’  them  that  I know  of,”  and 
the  sleeper  is  awakened  by  his  own  laughter. 

“ Look  here,  my  friend,”  he  reasons  with  him- 
self, “ along  this  way  madness  lies.”  He  is  right 
there.  Only  give  up  to  the  thoughts  pressing 
like  the  Eumenides  after  you  just  now,  aud  you 
are  in  the  highway  to  whitened  hair  and  brow 
' prematurely  wrinkled,  and  insanity  and  suicide. 
Millions  at  the  South  are  on  that  path  now,  suf- 
fering along  all  its  degrees.  Sleeplessness?  For 
the  first  year  of  the  war  men  could  not  sleep  o’ 
nights  for  the  horror  of  the  thing.  However,  as 
nature  creates,  they  say,  a sort  of  integument,  a 
callous  membrane  about  a bullet  lodged  in  the 
body,  so  there  grew  a kind  of  covering,  a cal- 
lous accustomedness  about  the  horror  of  the  hour 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  enabling  them  to  endure  it. 

With  solemn  resolve  to  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, after  pacing  the  floor  an  hour  or  so  in 
forming  it,  lay  down  again.  He  is  just  getting 
into  a comfortable  doze  when  the  thought  smites 
him  up  and  out  of  bed  again:  “Suppose  at  the 
North  Christian  men  and  Christian  ministers 
are  as  frantic,  rabid,  raving,  unchristian,  blood- 
thirsty for  the  Right  as  Brother  Barker  and  his 
kind  are  here  for  the  Wrong  ?”  And  he  travels 
miles  up  and  down  his  room  upon  that  track  of 
thought.  About  his  three-hundredth  turn  at  the 
wardrobe  at  the  end  opposite  his  bed  the  idea 
smites  him  full  abreast,  and  halts  him  there  for 
long  minutes : and  isn’t  this  just  the  process,  you 
poor  creature,  by  which  the  whole  land,  North 
and  South,  is  being  prepared,  through  the  deep 
humiliation  of  the  church,  for  the  greatest  re- 
ligious reaction  the  land  and  the  world  has  ever 
known — to  follow,  can’t  you  see  it,  on  the  heels 
of  the  war  ? 

And  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  goes  again  to 
bed  upon  this  opiate,  and  sleeps  sweetly  until 
morning. 


EATS  AND  MICE. 

Perhaps  few  persons  are  aware  how  many  kinds' 
of  mice  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  or  the  extent 
of  the  ravages  they  will  commit.  It  is  a curious 
and  interesting  fact  that  in  many  cases  where  mice 
have  increased  to  a great  extent  in  corn  or  grass 
lands,  and  in  extensive  plantations,  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  increase  in  proportion  to  feed  on  them. 
Kites,  hawks,  owls,  magpies,  jays,  and  crows,  as 
well  as  stoats,  weasels,  foxes,  etc.,  may  then  be 
found  in  great  abundance,  assembled  to  feed  on 
these  destructive  little  quadrupeds,  perhaps  in  lo- 
calities where  few  of  them  had  seldom  been  met 
with  previously,  so  accurately  does  nature  provide 
against  what  might  otherwise  be  a serious  evil. 
Mice  will  produce  from  six  to  eight  young  ones  at 
a time,  and  breed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  so  that  their  increase  must  be  very  great 
were  it  not  for  their  numerous  enemies. 

The  mouse  is  exceedingly  attached  to  her  young 
I ones.  A lady  of  our  acquaintance  on  removing  a 
box  in  a room  very  seldom  used,  found  a mouse’s 
nest  behind  it.  The  female  mouse  on  being  dis- 


covered sat  upright  on  the  nest,  and  began  to 
scream  in  a very  loud  and  alarmed  manner,  evi- 
dently apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  her  young 
ones.  My  informant  was  so  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence that  she  went  to  call  her  father  to  witness 
it.  On  her  return  with  him,  after  a very  short 
absence,  it  was  found  that  the- parent  mouse  had 
removed  all  her  young  ones  away,  and  they  were 
afterward  discovered  under  a chest  of  drawers  in 
the  same  room,  but  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  in 
wlii^i  the  nest  was  first  discovered,  so  rapid  had 
been  her  proceedings,  and  so  great  her  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  her  young. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  either  for  the  dis- 
positions or  the  proceedings  of  some  animals.  One 
would  think  that  a cat  would  on  all  occasions  in 
her  power  kill  a mouse,  especially  when  she  had 
her  kittens  to  feed;  but  this  Las  not  always  been 
the  case.  An  eminent  surgeon,  and  an  excellent 
man,  whoso  veracity  may  be  strictly  relied  on,  on 
visiting  a prison  in  one  of  the  Midland  Comities  of 
England,  came  into  a room  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant, in  which  he  saw  a cat  suckling  two  or  three 
kittens.  “ If  you  will  stand  quiet  for  a short  time,” 
said  the  man,  “you  will  see  a strange  sight.”  He 
did  so  accordingly,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  saw  a mouse  creep  out  of  a hole,  go  to  the  cat, 
and  begin  sucking  her.  The  attendant  assured  him 
that  this  was  a circumstance  of  constant  occurrence, 
aud  our  informant  was  so  struck  w’ith  it  that  he  not 
only  witnessed  it  himself  on  subsequent  occasions, 
but  brought  some  of  his  Mends  to  do  so. 

An  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  before  a fire  in  his  library,  and  doz- 
ing there  for  some  time,  remaining  perfectly  still. 
A mouse  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  crawling  up 
his  leg  and  sitting  on  his  knee,  and  rubbing  its 
whiskers.  Unfortunately  the  housemaids  had  not 
been  told  to  refrain  from  hurting  the  mouse,  which 
they  at  length  discovered  in  the  room  and  killed,  to 
the  great  grief  of  my  old  friend. 

Tliosa  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  their, 
walks  in  the  country  can  not  fail  to  have  observed 
dead  shrew  mice  in  their  paths.  It  has  been  a 
common  opinion  for  many  years  that  these  mice 
were  killed  by  cats  or  mice,  and  not  eaten  on  ac- 
count of  their  poisonous  nature,  or  from  the  strong 
scent  which  they  emitted.  On  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance to  an  eminent  surgeon,  well  known  for 
his  researches  into  minute  anatom}’,  he  asked  me  to 
send  him  some  specimens  of  these  dead  mice.  On 
examining  them  he  fouud  that  they  were  all  males, 
and  their  death  was  occasioned  by  their  fighting  for 
the  females  in  the  spring : the  jugular  vein  was  sep- 
arated in  ever}’  instance,  thus  accounting  for  their 
being  found  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Among«other  varieties  of  mice,  we  have  the  long- 
tailed field  mouse.  It  is  brown  on  its  back  and  its 
belly  is  white,  -ftrith  long  ears  and  a tail  nearly  as 
long  as  itself.  It  lays  up  stores  of  acorns,  nuts, 
corn,  etc. ; and  Pennant  tells  us  that  the  chief  dam- 
age done  to  the  fields  results  from  swine  grubbing 
up  the  ground  to  get  at  these  stores.  We  have  also 
the  short-tailed  mouse. 

The  last  mouse  I shall  mention  is  the  dormouse. 
In  some  of  its  habits  it  resembles  the  squirrel,  by 
collecting  nuts,  etc.,  for  its  winter  food,  and,  like 
that  quadruped,  eats  its  food  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  sleeps  like  the  squirrel  during  a great  part  of 
the  winter.  The  dormouse  is  not  often  seen,  as  it 
hides  itself  in  woods  and  thick  hedges,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  majres  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  It  is,  however,  more  common  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed. 

There  arc  two  varieties  of  land  rats  in  England, 
and  one  water  rat.  Of  the  former,  the  brown  or 
Norwegian  rat  has  now  nearly  exterminated  the 
original  black  rat,  the  latter  being  now  regarded 
almost  as  a curiosity,  although  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
is  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  great  brewing 
cstablislunenfs  in  London.  The  increase  of  the 
brown  rat  is  enormous.  They  have  three  broods 
in  a year,  generally  from  fourteep  to  eighteen  in  a 
litter.  Their  increase,  therefore,  would  be  enor- 
mous, did  they  not,  as  is  well  kuown,  devour  each 
other.  Sometimes  the  size  of  au  old  male  rat  is 
very  g?eat.  In  the  Abattoir  near  Paris,  such  was 
the  increase  of  rats,  that  their  burrows  extended  to 


a considerable  space  round  the  building,  and  in  one 
night  they  devoured  the  carcass  of  a horse. 

It  is  astonishing  bow  cunningly  and  quickly  rats 
will  run  along. the  hawser  of  a ship  attached  to  an- 
other ship  in  order  to  search  for  more  abundant 
food  than  the}-  could  procure  in  the  ship  they  have 
just  left.  ' This  is  generally  done  in  the  night,  but 
the  migration  has  been  witnessed  in  the  daytime. 
When  rats  have  devoured  all  the  food  in  a barn, 
They  will  migrate  in  considerable  numbers  to  an- 
other. A clergyman  once  witnessed’  one  of  these 
migrations,  and  saw  an  old  blind  rat  holding  a short 
bit  of  stick  in  his  mouth,  and  another  rat  holding 
the  other  end ; in  this  way  the  blind  rat  was  con- 
ducted safely  along.  The  contrivances  of  rats  to 
procure  food  are  sometimes  very  extraordinary. 
They  have  been  known  to  insert  their  tails  into  au 
oil  flask,  and  then  lick  off  the  adhering  oil  till  tbo 
flask  was  emptied,  or,  at  least,  till  their,  tails  would 
reach  the  oil  no  longer.  It  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  have  made  deposits  of  eggs  in  some 
concealed  place,  as  a future  stock  of  food.  They 
were  conveyed  without  breaking  them,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  guess  in  what  way. 


THE  WINDOWS. 

I stand  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  street, 

'Mid  the  thickly  falling  snoiv. 

And  gaze,  with  a Bad  and  aching  heart, 

At  the  windows  all  aglow — 

At  the  windows  bright  with  the  warmth  and  light 
Which  gladden  the  walls  within; 

While  the  snow  comes  down  on  the  roofs  of  the  town 
And  the  streets  so  filled  with  sin. 

I think  of  the  hearths  where  the  fire-light  shines, 

And  the  forms  that  are  gathered  there. 

Of  tho  pleasant  faces  lit  up  by  the  glow, 

And  tho  happy  smiles  they  wear. 

I think  of  them  all,  while  the  snow-flakes  fall, 

Ab  I gaze  through  a mist  of  teurs. 

And  out  of  the  vast  and  hidden  Past 
Gomes  the  ghost  of  other  years. 

0dc6  I had  wealth  and  a host  of  friends, 

I had  once  a home  and  a wife, 

And  a fair-haired  child,  witli  a radiant  Jace, 

To  gladden  the  hours  of  life — 

But  my  wealth  it -has  fled;  my  child  is  long  dead; 

And  my  wife  she  left  me  to  grieve ; 

And  my  host  of  friends  (there  the  sad  tale  cud-  Ij 
They  one  and  all  took  leave. 

And  here  to-night  in  the  cheerless  street, 

’Mid  the  thickly  falling  snow, 

I stand  and  gaze,  with  nu  aching  heart, 

At  the  windows  all  aglow; 

A vagrant,  I— who  in  days  gone  by 
Had  servants  to  wait  at  my  call— 

With  no  friend  to  greet  and  no  home  but  the  street 
Where  the  blinding  snow-flakes  full. 

I watch  tbe  shadows  that  move  withiu, 

As  they  quickly  come  and  go; 

And  sometimes  a face  draws  near  to  the  pane, 

To  look  on  the  street  below— 

To  look  on  the  street  where  the  passing  feet 
Are  scarcely  heard  to  tread; 

Where  the  snow  from  the  skies  like  a pale  shroud  lies, 
Like  a shroud  that  covere  the  dead. 

It  is  sometimes  the  face  of  a child  I see, 

And  sometimes  a maiden’s  fair, 

Witli  jewels  of  price  in  each  delicate  car, 

And  a flower  entwined  with  her  hair : 

It  is  sometimes  a wife  in  the  noon  of  life, 

Or  a matron  in  her  prime; 

And  sometimes  a face  where  tho  rye  may  trace 
The  furrows  which  deepen  with  time. 

The  children  laugh  jp  their  innocent  glee 
As  they  watch  the  falling  snow  ; 

The  maiden  listens  to  catch  a step, 

A step  she  has  learned  to  know ; 

The  young  wife  smiles  as  some  thought  beguiles 
The  loving  heart  in  her  breast ; 

And  the  old  man's  eyes  glance  i.at  the  skies 
Where  the  good  have  hope  of  rrat. 

Rest ! what  a word  is  that  to  one 
With  no  Jjome  hut  the  cheerless  street — 

Where  even  the  dogs  shrink  back  with  a growl 
At  the  houseless  wretch  they  meet. 

Oh,  when  will  the  light,  so  warm  and  bright, 

In  the  windows  cease  to  shine? 

Fortho  -glow  on  the  walls  to  my  mind  recalls 
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REST. 

Toll  out,  ye  bells!  sound  midnight  through  the  air; 

Tick  out  men's  lives,  now  groaning  under  care ; 

Wear  out  great  Time  with  clashes  every  where— 

I wait,  yea  loi£,.for  rest. 

Stride  on,  stop  not,  ye  finger-marks  <4  woe ; 

Haste  ye,  ye  shades!  Oil!  let  the  sunlight  go; 

Wing  past,  ye  hours,  life  is  too  sad  and  slow— 

I wait,  yea  long,  for  rest. 

Bud  forth,  ye  flowers,  let  Spring  and  Summer  die; 

Bend  down,  ye  sheaves,  let  Autumn  too  go  by; 

Cold  blow,  ye  winds,  another  Winter’s  nigh— 

I wait,  yea  long,  for  rest. 

Best  cometh  not,  rest  is  not  for  the  young ; 

Best  liveth  not,  it  lies  the  graves  among ; 

Best  comes  to  age,  so  yonder  death-bells  sung— 

I wait,  yea  long,  for  rest. 

Best  cometh  hot  with  worldly  joy  and  mirth; 

Best  cometh  not  until  the  soul's  new-birth; 

Best  cometh  not  until  we  die  to  earth— 

Then  cometh  rest  indeed. 

Death  clasps  our  lives,  stealeth  them  carefully; 

Best  guaads  our  souls  now  lying  peacefully, 

Closeth  our  lips,  which  murmur  thankfully — 

“ .You)  have  we  rest  indeed." 


SETH  HATHRON’S  FOURTH. 

I always  was  a black-browed,  broad-shouldered, 
brute  of  a fellow,  always  front  a boy.  At  school 
(not  that  I had  much  of  that  sort  of  thing),  but  at 
school  if  old  Miss  Peggy  found  out  any  mischief  she 
laid  it  to  my  score  because  of  my  looks,  when  often 
and  often,  while  I was  holding  out  my  hand  to  be 
rulered,  the  prettiest  boy  in  the  school  was  grinning 
over  his  good  luck  in  getting  off  so  safely.  She 
had  her  preconceived  notions  of  a villain,  I pre- 
sume, and  I answered  the  description. 

. For  the  matter  of  that,  of  all  the  books  and  stories 
I’ve  read  since,  especially  those  written  by  ladies, 
I’ve  noticed  there  isn’t  one  where  the  burglar,  or 
forger,  or  pirate,  or  what  not,  who  does  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  book,  as  though  he’s  taken  it  on 
contract,  wouldn’t  do  for  me  on  a passport,  while 
their  pets,  who  do  the  grand  and  noble  things,  are 
generally  slender,  and  fair,  and  pretty.  Now  the 
worst  wretch  / ever  saw — one  who  was  afterward 
hung,  and  who  deserved  hanging  richly,  even  on 
his  own  showing — had  blue  eyes,  and  white  lashes, 
and  a pink  mouth  like  a girl’s.  It’s  so  over  and 
over  again ; but  it’s  my  opinion  that  if  women  were 
put  on  the  police,  before  the  year  was  over  every 
hulking,  awkward,  bilious  fellow  whose  eyebrows 
met  would  be  locked  up  in  the  State  Prison  on 
suspicion. 

I never  was  a favorite  with  any  woman  but  my 
mother,  and  she  died  when  I was  eight  years  old. 
So  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  idea  that  most 
men  have,  that  every  girl  they  meet  is  ready  to  fall 
in  love  with  them,  I never  had  the  slightest  hope 
that  any  one  would  ever  like  me  well  enough  to  let 
me  fall  in  love  with  her  even.  And  I liked  girls  so. 
It  was  odd  for  a fellow  like  me,  but  how  I did  like 
girls ! • 

I never  could  bear  to  see  one  cry,  or  to  hear  of 
their  being  imposed  upon  or  hurt.  I couldn’t  pass 
one  with  a heavy  basket  or  bundle  without  at  least 
wanting  to  offer  to  carry  it  for  her.  I could  never 
bring  myself  to  sit  in  stages  or  cars  when  one  was 
standing.  I don’t  think  I could  if  I had  been  weak 
or  lame  instead  of  the  giant  I was.  Yet  I’ve  seen 
gentlemen  lounge  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
while  poor  old  ladies,  who  might  have  been  their 
grandmothers,  stood  up  before  them!  And  their 
manners  were  good  and  mine  those  of  a bear,  and  I# 
myself  only  a working-man,  who  learned  all  he  ever 
knew  at  old  Miss  Peggy’s  school. 

Something  as  a man  might  have  felt  just  in  sight 
of  the  angels,  who  were  too  much  above  him  to  be 
spoken  to  or  touched,  I felt  about  all  girls.  That  is, 
good,  pure  girls.  When  a woman  was  intoxicated 
or  in  any  way  debased  she  never  seemed  a wo- 
man to  me,  but  a dreadful  sort  of  creature,  all  the 
worse  for  having  something  of  the  pretty  womanly 
look  about  her. 

I was  a maker  of  fire-works,  as  my  father  had  been 
before  me.  I don’t  know  that  I liked  the  business 
particularly,  but  there  I was,  and  there  I staid.  I 
made  good  wages,  and  saved  them ; for  I didn’t  think 
enough  about  my  looks  to  dress  much,  and  I never 
drank.  “ Sulky,”  the  other  men  called  me.  What 
of  that?  It  was  better  to  Ije  sulky  than  raving 
mad,  as  some  of  them  were  so  surely  as  Saturday 
night  came  round.  Meu  with  nice,  good-looking 
wives  too,  whose  children  wanted  for  bread  and 
shoes  what  they  spent  in  drink.  I never  expected 
to  have  a wife  and  children,  but  I knew  how  they 
ought  to  be  used  better  than  they  did. 

I suppose  I had  come  to  be  twenty-eight  or  so, 
and  no  girl  had  ever  looked  at  me,  except  as  she 
might  at  a tarnish  polar  bear,  when,  one  day,  old 
Mr.  Williams,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  came  to 
me  as  I was  going  home  to  dinner,  and  said,  in  his 
own  quick  way : 

“Hathron,  can  you  drive  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  saicLI. 

“I  want  you ‘to  take  the  wagon  and  go  over  to 
the  railroad  depot  at  Baldwin,  and  bring  down  a 
new  hand  andher  traps,”  he  said.  “She’ll  be 
there  at  half  past  twelve,  so  you’ll  have  barely 
time  to  snatch  a bite  and  go;  and  you  can  have 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  yourself,  if  you  like,  as  it’s 
Saturday.  Her  name  is  Annie  May.” 

Before  you%can  understand  what  he  meant  I must 
tell  you  that  our  place  (they  called  it  the  “ Nc  plus 
ultra  Pyrotechnic  Establishment,”  bless  you!)  em- 
ployed some  tive-and-twenty  girls,  and  that  they 
generally  came  from  a distance,  and  boarded  while 
they  staid  with  an  old  woman  close  by,  all  in  one 
place,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s  way.’ 

Mr.  Williams  insist**  op  that,  and  had  a lot  of  * 
rides  about  the  hours  they  were  to  keep  and  the 
way  they  were  to  behave;  good  rules,  and  not  so 
rigid  but  that  there  was  plenty  of  innocent  court- 
ing and  more  than  one  wedding  in  a season.  As 
for  we  men,  we  went  where  we  chose.  Some  put 
up  at  the  tavern,  some  with  peppla^hq  woyld  take 
a few  boarders,  and  tholse  hfcfal/HYtfd'in  The  place 
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with  their  families.  There  were  very  few  girls 
who  had  homes  there  to  go  to ; for  the  village  was 
an  uppish  kind  of  place,  full  of  country  seats  and 
villas,  and  the  factory  stood  all  by  itself,  quite  a 
distance  away,  and  the  tavern  and  the  few  com- 
mon houses  were  grouped  close  about  it,  as  if  the 
others  were  too  genteel  to  mix  with  them.  So 
Mrs.  Munson’s  place  was  always  Tull.  When  a 
new  girl  came  down  somebody  always  had  to  be 
sent  over  to  Baldwin. to  bring  her  to  the  factory. 
I had  never  been  before,  and  why  I was  chosen 
this  time  it  was  hard  to  tell.  However,  I was  will- 
ing enough,  and  so,  when  I had  taken  a bite,  I put 
on  my  best  coat  and  drove  over. 

It  was  a day  to  tempt  a man  out — a beautiful 
spring  day,  with  tender  green  grass  on  the  earth 
and  tender  pink  buds  on  the  branches,  and  in  the 
sky  there  were  only  two  or  three  fleecy  bits  of 
clouds,  like  carded  wool,  amidst  the  blueness.  It 
took  only  half  an  hour  to  get  to  Baldwin.  I’d  have 
been  willing  it  should  be  ten  whole  ones. 

The  train  had  got  in,  and  there  were  people  wait- 
ing in  the  little  house  at  the  dtipot — a couple  of  stout 
old  ladies,  a gentleman  who  looked  like  a minister, 
and  a young  woman.  I looked  at  her  and  made  up 
my  mind  she  couldn’t  be  the  new  hand,  not  because 
she  was  more  dressed  than  they  usually  were,  but 
because  she  wasn’t  dressed  half  so  much.  Gener- 
ally they  had  on  their  brightest  gowns,  and  big 
beads  around  their  necks,  and  roses  enough  in  their 
bonnets  to  fill  a garden.  This  girl  was  all  in  gray, 
and  wore  a veil  to  match.  The  things  were  cheap 
and  not  new,  but  they  made  her  look  like  a lady. 
I walked  up  and  down  and  waited.  The  fat  women 
went  away  in  a wagon ; the  clergyman  had  a.  gig 
sent  for  him  ; and  there  the  girl  sat  beside  her  trunk, 
looking  now  and  then  out  of  the  window  and  begin- 
ning to  seem  anxious.  At  all  events  it  could  do  no 
harm  to  speak ; so  I took  off  my  hat  and  stepped  up, 
with  a bow. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,”  said  I,  “ but  has  there 
been  any  body  here  asking  about  being  taken  to  Mr. 
Williams’s  place  ?” 

“I  want  to  go  there  myself^”  she  answered ; 
“ that  is,  if  you  mean  the  fire-work  factory.  I’m 
Annie  May.*’ 

“Ido  mean  the  fire-work  factory,  ” I said.  ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Williams  sent  me  down  to  fetch  you.  I’m  Seth 
Hathron,  one  of  the  hands.  The  wagon  is  outside ; 
will  you  get  in  ? — Wait  a bit ; I’ll  put  the  trunk  in 
first.” 

“ Sha’n’t  I help  you?”  she  said,  and  she  put  her 
little  hand  to  the  handle  nearest  her.  It  looked  so 
small  I burst  out  laughing. 

“I  don’t  need  any  hefp,”  said  I — but  I thought  I 
could  carry  both  the  trunk  and  its  owner  together, 
if  I chose,  and  she’d  let  me.  • She  was  the  smallest 
creature,  to  be  a full-grown  woman,  that  I ever  saw. 
A piece  of  the  blue  sky  for  her  eyes,  and  a bit  of  the 
golden  sunshine  for  her  hair,  and  some  of  those  wild 
roses  that  would  climb  with  the  barberries  over  the 
stone  fences  seen  for  her  cheeks,  and  you  know  how 
to  paint  her. 

After  I had  helped  her  in  and  had  taken  the  reins  in 
my  hands,  I kept  stealing  looks  at  her  aud  thinking 
how  beautiful  she  was ; and  I tried  to  talk  about 
things  that  would  please  her,  and  pointed  out  the 
places  on  the  road,  and  felt  that,  bright  as  the  day 
had  been  before,  it  was  somehow  a great  deal  bright- 
er now  with  her  beside  me. 

We  stopped  at  Mrs.  Munson’s  and  said  good-by. 
I carried  her  trunk  into  the  hall  and  called  the  old 
lady,  and  drove  the  horse  back  to  the  stable.  Then, 
having  a holiday,  I got  a newspaper  and  went  out 
into  the  woods— Baldwin’s  Woods  they  called  them 
—and  I think  I knew  every  tree  by  heart. 

I sat  down  by  chance  under  a great  oak,  where 
Jack  Varne,  one  of  the  hands,  had  carved  J.  Y.  for 
his  name,  and  0.  G.  for  Olive  Grey’s,  and  had  put 
a ring  around  them  both ; and  as  I looked  at  the 
work  fell  to  wondering  why  Jack  Varne  should 
have  a sweet-heart  and  I none,  and  whether  it  was 
only  his  pretty  face  or  something  in  our  ways  that 
made  all  girls  like  him  and  none  me.  And  some- 
how I felt  lonesome  and  unhappy,  and  couldn’t 
read  my  paper,  and  sat  down  with  my  head  on  my 
hands,  sulkier  than  ever,  I suppose,  to  look  at. 
Maybe  it  was  an  hour,  maybe  two,  that  I sat  there 
before  I heard  a step  coming  over  the  grass,  aud 
looking  up,  saw  the  girl  I had  driven  over  from 
Baldwin— Annie  May— coming  toward  me.  She 
did  not  see  me  at  first ; but  when  she  did  she  start- 
ed and  stopped,  aud  smiled  at  me  just  as  I’d  seen 
other  girls  smile  often  at  other  men,  but  never  once 
at  me  before  that  moment.  I uever  thought  what 
I was  doing,  but  held  out  my  great  brown  paw  and 
shook  hands  with  her  as  if  we  had  been  friends  for 
years. 

“ I found  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  in  the 
factory  until  Monday',”  she  said,  “and  I came  out 
to  see  what  these  woods  were  like.  It’s  a pretty 
place.” 

“Prettier  in  summer,”  I said,  “and  prettiest  of 
all  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  burned  gold  and 
scarlet.” 

“I  like  spring  best,”  she  said;  “every  thing  is 
new  and  fresh,  and  just  begun.  In  autumn  every 
thing  is  nearly  over — and  that  is  sad.” 

“ I don’t  mind  it,”  I said ; “ I haven’t  a gay  dis- 
position, I suppose,”  I said.  “But  look  here — if  you 
like  fresh  young  things  I’ll  show  you  something;” 
and  I took  her  to  where,  behind  a fallen  log,  the 
first  spring  violets  always  grew.  There  were  a 
dozen  there  now,  and  she  went  down  on  her  knees 
to  smell  them.  She  would  only  pick  one,  though ; 
it  seemed  wrong,  she  said. 

That  one,  after  we  had  v alked  for  an  hour  or  so, 
somehow  dropped-  out  of  her  hair.  She  did  not 
know  it,  but  I did ; aud  when  she  had  gone  home 
I went  back  and  found  it  lying  on  the  path  and  put 
it  in  my  bosom.  1 1 was  so  sweet  and  fresh  and 
beautiful  that  I could  but  think  it  was  like  her.  I 
liked  to  think  so.  Oh,  what  a day  that  was  for 
me  ! What  a night  when  I dreamed  it  over ! 

Next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  I did  what  I'd 
never  done  before.  After  I was  dressed,  angry' 
with  myself  for  not  looking  handsomer  all  the  while 
I stood  before  the  glass,  I went  over  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
son’s and  asked  for  Miss  May. 
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She  came  dow'n  in  a muslin  dress  aud  a pretty 
bonnet  with  pale  blue  ribbons;  and  I remember 
stammering  out  something  about  thinking  she 
might  like  to  go  to  church  and  would  not  know  the 
way.  That  was  all  nonsense,  of  course,  for  there 
wairthe  steeple  in  full  sight,  but  it  gave  me  what  I 
wanted,  leave  to  be  with  her  again. 

I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  ha^e  remembered  the  text 
to  save  my  life,  and  that  the  sermon  was  thrown 
away'  on  me.  But  I was  very'  happy — happier  than 
I had  ever  been  before ; for  this  sweet  young  thing 
seemed  to  like  me,  was  frank  and  pleasant  with 
me,  and  found,  I was  so  glad  to  think,  a sort  of 
protection  that  she  liked  in  my  great  aim  where  her 
hand  rested,  going  home  over  the  fields,  liko  a fall- 
en snow-flake.  It  almost  seemed  to  me  that  I must 
be  crazy  to  believe  that  she  had  taken  a notion  to 
me ; but  it  was  true.  So  true  that  when  four  of 
those  Sabbaths  had  passed  I made  her  walk  with 
me  again  in  Baldwin’s  Wopds,  and  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  hollow  log,  behind  which  a great  patch 
of  violets  were  in  bloom  by'  that  time,  and  told  her 
how  I loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

Only  a month  since  she  came  there — only  one 
month  since  I drove  her  over  in  the  little  wagon ; 
but  if  the  answer  had  been  any  thing  else  than 
what  it  was  I should  have  pray'ed  to  die.  It  may 
not  be  such  a mighty  matter  to  other  men  to  have 
one  woman’s  love,  but  I had  no  one  else  on  earth 
to  care  for.  So  when  she  said,  “ Yes,”  and  let  me 
kiss  her,  it  was  only  shame  that  kept  me  from  cry- 
ing  outright  for  joy. 

She  was  mine  now-,  and  how  proud  I was  of  her ! • 
IIow  glad  to  know-  that  she  Was  so  near  me  when  I 
was  at  work ! How  happy  to  see  her  so  trim  and 
neat  among  the  other  girls,  who  were  most  of  them 
slovenly  w’hen  they  were  not  fine ! and  how  full  of 
dreams  of  the  future  ! 

She  had  promised  to  marry  me  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  that  she  should  work  no  more  in  the  fac- 
tory. I was  saving  to  buy  a little  three-roomed 
cottage  in  the  village,  and  to  furnish  it — humbly, 
of  course,  but  so  that  it  should  be  a home  for  her ; 

, and  when  she  was  its  mistress  I should  not  envy 
anv  king  his  palace.  Meanwhile  we  saw  as  much 
oAach  other  as  we  could,  both  working  so  indus- 
triously'. 

One  week  we  had  been  more  than  usually  busy, 
for  it  was  near  the  end  of  June,  and  we  were  mak- 
ing fire-works  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  first 
I had  seen  of  Annie  that  day  I saw  in  the  great 
salesroom  where  we  always  gathered  to  receive  our 
wages.  The  men  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  oth- 
er, ateppuig  up  to  the  great  desk  one  by  one  as  old 
Griffin,  the  clerk,  called  our  names.  I looked  across 
the  line  of  girls’  faces,  and  saw  her  smiling  at  me, 
but  I could  not  get  near  her.  Besides,  at  that  mo- 
ment, my  name  was  called  — “Hathron”  — and  I 
stepped  up  to  the  desk.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
noticed  that  old  Griffin  was  not  there.  A nephew 
of  Mr.  Williams,  whose  name  I knew  to  bo  Richard 
Janes,  was  paying  the  hands  instead.  He  was  a 
j handsome  young  fellow,  and  very  gentlemanly' — 
one  of  the  fair  kind.  I.  remember  thinking  as  he 
laid  my  wages  before  me  that  his  hair  was  just  the 
color  of  Annie’s. 

He  Bad  a sort  of  amateur  way  with  him  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  business-like  manner  of  old  Griffin, 
aud  when  it  came  to  the  girls  he  had  something 
pleasant  to  say  to  each  one,  instead  of  the  old  man's 
snapping — “ Sixpence  deducted  from  yours,  Jane !” 
or,  “ You  were  late  three  days  last  week,  Martha ! ” 
What  he  said  to  Annie  I don’t  know,  but  she  blushed 
like  a wild  rose  from  brow  to  chin. 

Walking  home  together,  she  asked  me  who  he 
was. 

“Mr.  Jafies,”  I answered;  “did  you  never  see 
him  before?” 

“No,”  said  Annie.  “ How  very'  handsome  he 
is ! — don’t  you  think  so?” 

I gave  a grudging  “Yes.”  I couldn’t  bear  to 
hear  her  praise  him.  She  might,  for  all  I knew,  be 
contrasting  him  with  me.  That  was  the  first  pain 
I had  had  since  she  had  promised  herself  to  me  i 
but  there  was  more  to  come  of  it. 

Besides  her  daily  work  Annie  had  got  into  the 
way  of  doing  some  fine  sewing  and  embroidery’  of 
evenings  for  a Miss  Redford,  a beautiful  young  lady, 
who  lived  in  the  prettiest  house  in  the  village,  arid 
once  a week  she  carried  it  home.  Generally'  I went 
with  her;  but  there  was  overwork  for  the  men  to 
do  one  night,  and  I could  not  get  off.  I fretted  and 
fumed  about  it,  and  when  the  time  came  couldn’t 
for  the  life  of  me  help  slipping  away  to  a stairhead 
window  to  try  and  catch  a glimpse  of  her.  Sure 
enough,  I did  see  her  a good  w ay  on  the  road,  with 
her  little  basket  on  her  arm,  but  there  was  some 
one  with  her.  It  was  too  far  to  see  faces,  but  I 
knew  the  light-gray  coat  he  wore,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Richard  Janes.  He  was  bending  over  her  as  though 
talking  very  earnestly ; and  when  some  one  inside 
called  “ Hathron !”  and  I could  stay'  no  longer, 
they  were  still  going  on  close  together — her  face 
turned  up  and  his  bent  down,  both  earnest  and 
eager  in  w hatever  they  w’ere  talking  of. 

I went  back  to  my  work,  but  I kept  that  picture 
before  my'  eyes  all  the  while.  I thought  of  it  until 
it  seemed  to  be  burned  into  my’  heart  in  fiery  out- 
lines. After  all,  it  was  only  what  might  easily 
have  happened  if  Mr.  Janes  had  walked  the  same 
way  by  chance ; but  I could  not  look  at  it  that 
way— or  perhaps  I would  not. 

It  was  like  my  sulky,  brooding  nature,  too,  never 
to  say  one  word  about  it  to  Annie,  but  to  keep  on 
thinking  and  watching  in  silence.  I found  out 
more  than  I wanted  to  in  that  way ; for  one  day 
when  I had  made  an  excuse  to  enter  the  women’s 
work-ropm  after  Mr.  Janes  had  gone  there,  I plainly 
saw  him  slip  a little  note  slyly  into  Annie’s  pock- 
et. The  time  had  come  around  for  her  to  go  over  to 
Miss  Bedford's  wdth  her  work ; but  that  evening, 
instead  of  going  with  her,  I watched  her — hiding 
like  a thief  behind  trees  and  buildings  on  the  road. 
She  went  alone  and  came  alone,  and  I saw  nothing 
for  my  pains.  1 did  at  church  next  Sabbath , though. 
When  the  hymn  was  given  out  Mr.  Janes,  sitting 
in  the  handsome  family  pew,  seeing  Annie  in  doubt 
as  to  the  number— for  the  old  clergyman  didn’t  al- 
ways speak  distinctly— reached  over  and  took  her 


book  to  find  the  place  (she  sat  but  a pew-  behind 
him).  When  he  gave  it  back  I saw  that  there  was 
something  between  the  leaves,  and  come  what  might 
would  have  snatched  it,  but  at  that  moment  Miss 
Redford,  who  sat  in  the  side  aisle,  whispered  to 
Annie  to  show  her  the  number,  and  I lost  the 
chance,  for  in  passing  the  looks  it  was  hidden. 

. That  it  was  a note  I knew  by  the  white  glimmer  of 
the  edge  as  w ell  as  if  I had  seen  the  whole  of  it,  and 
surely-  as  I live  I saw  Annie  give  Mr.  Janes  a mean- 
ing smile  as  he  passed  us  on  the  church  path  going 
home. 

Miss  Redford  looked  at  Annie  as  if  she  knew 
something  of  it  too,  as  she  stepped  after  her  father 
and  mother  into  the  carriage.  They  w ere  carriage 
people— the  Bedfords  — and  the  old  folks  looked 
down  on  every  body  else.  There  was  a feud  be- 
tween  them  aud  the  proprietors  of  the  factory-,  and 
they  never  spoke  to  either  the  Williamses  or  Mr. 
Janes;  so  there  was  no  social  chatting  on  the 
porch,  and  the  Williams  people  smiled  sarcastically-, 
and  the  old  Bedfords  scowled  and  looked  haughty, 
until  they  were  all  fairly  shut  in  and  driven  away. 
Not  Mr.  Janes— he  was  too  gentlemanly;  nor  Miss 
Redford — she  was  too  sweet.  The  feud  was  among 
the  old  folks.  The  farmers’  families  made  up  for 
their  ill-temper  though,  and  half  the  genteel  peo- 
ple from  the  villas  were  smirking  and  bowing  to 
each  other. 

The  factory  hands  who  w ere  at  church — a dozen 
in  all,  I suppose — hurried  home  pell-mell  by  short 
cuts,  not  to  lose  their  dinners,  and  of  them  all  only 
Annie  and  I were  left.  She  was  waiting  for  me  to 
join  her — a thing  I didn’t  mean  to  do. 

I leaned  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  church- 
y-ard,  wishing  I was  sound  asleep  under  one  of  the 
greeif  mounds,  but  only  looking  darker  aud  sulkier, 
no  doubt,  than  usual,  until  I saw  her  turn  toward 
me.  Then  I leaped  the  railing  and  went  away, 
never  looking  back.  I did  not  go'  home,  but  spent 
the  day  in  Baldwin’s  Woods  alone. 

On  Monday  I was  at  work  as  usual.  It  was  the 
third  of  July,  and  the  Fourth,  of  course,  was  to  be 
a holiday.  There  were  to  be  grand  celebrations  at 
Baldwin,  and  the  show-pieces  for  the  evening  were 
being  finished  at  our  place,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Richard  Janes.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  younger  hands  at  their  work.  They  were  half 
crazy  about  the  Fourth,  aud  I suppose  every  one  of 
them  had  a pistol.  I never  cared  for  banging  at 
nothing,  and  should  not  have  had  one  even  if  I had 
felt  differently-.  One  young  fellow  tried  hard  all 
day  to  sell  me  his : like  a goose  he  had  bought  two, 
and  was  sorry  for  it. 

About  dusk  I went  to  get  my  supper,  and  was 
coming  back  when,  among  the  shadows,  I saw  two 
figures  standing  whispering  together.  I felt  in  a 
moment  who  they  must  be,  and  got  close  enough  to 
hear  their  voices.  It  was  as  I thought.  One  was 
Annie  May,  the  other  Richard  Janes.  They  were 
parting,  but  I heard  enough  in  the  few  last  words ; 

“ Eleven  will  be  the  best  tipie ; the  moon  will  be 
up  by  then.  I’ll  have  the  carriage  waiting  under 
the  two  elms  in  Baldwin’s  Woods.  Be  certain  about 
the  horn',  for  the  down-train  starts  a quarter  to 
twelve.  Good-by — God  bless  you !” 

Not  another  word — but  I knew  the  whole.  She 
was  going  off  with  Richard  Janes.'  She  whom  I 
loved  so.  The  one  of  all  the  world  who  had  seemed 
to  love  me.  I heard  his  firm  tread  die  away.  I 
heard  her  light  footstep  rustle  over  the  grass,  and 
went  back  myself  to  the  work-room,  fcJr  we  were  to 
work  until  a late  hour  that  night.  I walked  straight 
up  to  th*  young  fellow  who  had  been  trying  all  day 
to  sell  me  his  superfluous  pistol. 

“Smith,”  said  I,  “I  think  I’ll  trade  with  you 
after  all.” 

* 1 Good  for  you,”  said  he.  “The  Fourth  ain’t  no 
Fourth  without  a pistol,  and  this  is  goin’  cheap.  A 
good  load  in  it  too,  so  be  careful.” 

I counted  down  the  money  and  took  the  weapon 
away  w ith  me.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I meant 
to  do  with  it?  Shoot  myself  through  the  heart.  The 
idea  of  murder  had  not  crept  into  my-  mind  then.  I’d 
swear  that  with  my  dying  breath. 

I only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  my  tiresome  life. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  live  for — so  it  seemed  to 
me. 

At  half  past  ten  I got  the  chance  I wanted,  anc| 
slipped  out.  I was  going  to  kill  my-self  in  Bald- 
win’s Woods,  on  the  dead  log  behind  which  the  first 
spring  violets  grew,  and  where  we  had  sat  so  often 
since  together.  The  moon  was  just  rising  round  and 
yellow  behind  the  black  trees,  and  the  factory  win- 
dows were  all  ablaze.  As  I slunk  by  the  office  I 
saw  Mr.  Richard  Janes  there  alone.  He  was  stand- 
ing exactly  under  a swinging  lamp.  A trying  light 
for  any  but  a very-  handsome  face,  but  his  was  not 
hurt  by  it.  Great  Heavens!  how  handsome  he 
looked  and  how  happy.  My  blood  boiled  with 
rage,  and  jealousy,  and  grief.  I was  as  mad  for 
the  moment  as  any  lunatic  could  be.  My-  hand 
went  into  my  bosom  and  caught  at  the  pistol  hidden 
there.  The  next  instant  I had  fired,  taking  aim  at 
the  handsome  head. 

But  it  was  not  good  aim.  The  ball  passed  over 
its  niark  and  struck  the  swinging  lamp.  I saw  it 
fall,  and  a great  blaze  spring  up  on  the  instant,  and 
knew  that  the  fire-work  factory  was  on  fire.  That 
factory  filled  to  the  roof  with  explosive  substances, 
and  with  a hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys,  and 
pretty,  innocent  girls -shut  up  within  its  walls.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Satan  ever  feels  remorse,  but 
if  he  does  it  must  be  such  as  I felt— hopeless, 
maddening,  scorching. 

The  next  instant  there  was  a horrible  report,  and 
I was  thrown  intp  the  air. 

Not  hurt,  though.  I picked  my-self  up  from  the 
grass  and  stood  looking  at  my  work.  The  windows 
were  belching  forth  flame  up  in  the  air,  amidst  the 
smoke.  Hundreds  of  rockets,  and  blue-lights,  and 
Catharine  wheels  were  tossing  and  flaming — scarlet, 
and  yellow,  and  purple,  and  pink,  and  green,  and 
blue.  Hundreds  of  cannons  seemed  to  be  roaring ; 
and  over  it  all  you  could  hear  screams — women’s 
screams — and  I went  down  on  my  knees  and 
praved — 
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People  were  flocking  in  from  the  village.  Work- 
men, singed  and  scorched,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  flames ; and  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  tumults 
some  one  caught  my  arm.  I turned — it  was  An- 
nie, and  beside  her,  white  and  trembling,  stood  Miss 
Redford. 

“Oh,  Seth— thank  God  for  this!”  cried  Annie; 
“ you  are  safe.  Oh,  dear  young  lady,  try  to  hope— 
he  may  be  too.” 

And  then  that  beautiful  Miss  Redford  sank  on 
her  knees  before  me,  and  clasped  her  hands,  and 
prayed  me  to  save  her  Richard  ! 

“ I should  have  been  his  wife  in  an  hour,  ” she 
said.  “ Oh,  save  my  husband — save  my  husband 
— my  love,  my  life,  my  darling !” 

The  trutli  rushed  into  my  mind  then.  I saw  all 
my  blind  folly.  I remembered  the  feud  between 
the  Redfords  and  the  Williams  family,  and  knew 
that  my  Annie  had  only  been  helping  Miss  Redford 
to  meet  and  correspond* with  her  lover ; that  it  was 
to  her  the  message  I had  heard  that  evening  had 
been  sent,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
me  to  be  dead. 

“ Go  out  of  danger !”  I panted.  “I’ll  bring  him 
to  you  or  die  with  him  !”  and,  with  Annie’s  scream 
of  terror  in  my  ear,  dashed  away.  They  were  play- 
ing on  the  burning  building  with  the  one  eugine 
they  had  at  hand  by  this  time,  and  I could  see  that 
most  of  the  workmen  were  alive. 

I clutched  one  by  the  arm  as  I went  past. 

“Are  the  women  in  there  yet  ?”  I yelled.  ■ 

“No,  thank  Heaven,”  he  answered.  “Didn’t 
you  know  the  women  were  dismissed  five  minutes 
before  the  explosion  took  place.  There  wasn’t  one 
there.  All  the  men  are  out  too,  I guess,  but  them 
that  were  setting  the  last  show-piece  in  the  room 
next  the  office — about  a dozen.  The  rest  jumped 
out  o’  window.  There’s  a broken  limb  or  two,  I 
guess.  But  that’s  better  than  the  poor  fellows  in- 
side roasting  alive  or  blown  to  pieces.  Young  Mr. 
Janes  is  there,  too.  His  uncle  is  offering  any  thing 
to  have  him  got  out.  Life’s  worth  more  than  mon- 
ey, though  nobody  can  do  it.” 

He  was  right.  For  hours  we  worked  at  the  fire 
before  it  was  out ; and  then  a great  heap  of  lumber 
was  piled  over  the  bodies  of  the  thirteen  men  who 
must  be  inside — dead  we  supposed — and  I heard 
some  one  say  that  Miss  Redford  was  going  from 
one  swoon  into  another  at  the  Williamses,  and  that 
it  had  come  out  that  she  was  to  haye  eloped  with 
Mr.  Janes  the  night  before. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July ; but  no  guns  were 
fired  and  no  bells  rung  at  Baldwin.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  were  about  the  factory  helping  as 
best  they  could.  We  lifted  great  charred  logs  and 
heaps  of  boards  and  molten  cans,  and  at  last  one 
stopped.  “ Hush !”  he  cried;  “for  God’s  sake  no 
noise.  I hear  a voice !”  And  then  amidst  a breath- 
less silence  we  heard  a moan  under  our  feet. 

We  worked  with  a will  now,  and  at  last  heard 
more. 

One  of  the  men  put  his  head  close  down  and 
cried,  “Are  any  of  you  alive?”  And  some  one 
groaned,  “Yes.” 

Black  with  smoke,  scorched  by  the  cinders  we 
handled,  we  went  at  it  again,  and  at  last  came  to  a 
spot  where  the  beams  had  made  a kind  of  pent- 
house. There,  jammed  together  and  half  suffocated, 
but  alive,  were  four  men.  And  such  a yell  went 
up  as  mortal  ears  never  heard  before.  Four  saved ! 
four  saved ! And  we  drew  them  out  and  gave  them 
over  to  the  doctors.  Then  there  was  another  shout 
not  so  loud,  for  we  had  come  to  one  insensible, 
jammed  between  two  logs.  He  breathed  though 
as  soon  as  we  brought  him  to  the  air. 

It  was  a time  no.  one  ever  forgot.  Judge  what 
it  was  to  me ! 

At  last  dll  were  out  but  Mr.  Janes,  and  somebody 
cried  that  they  could  see  him  under  some  beams. 
It  was  a dangerous  place  to  get  at ; hut  I would 
not  stop  for  that.  I forced  myself  into  the  narroAV 
aperture,  and  set  to  work.  1 called,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  At  last  I came  to  him,  lying  with  a 
great  beam  across  his  chest.  His  beautiful  golden 
hair  and  beard  were  singed  and  scorched,  and  one 
of  his  hands  was  blistered.  I touched  him,  and 
screamed  in  his  ears,  bnt  they  were  deaf  to  me.  I 
got  the  log  off  somehow,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
light,  and  then  I had  help  enough.  They  took 
him  between  them  and  laid  him  on  the  grass,  and 
the  doctor  unfastened  his  vest. 

“ Is  he  dead  ?”  I asked ; and  I meant  as  truly  as 
I live,  if  the  answer  were  “ yes,”  to  tell  the  crowd 
before  me  what  I had  done,  knowing  well  that  if  I 
did  no  law  could  save  me. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a moment,  and  I spoke 
again,  “Is  he  dead?”  And  God  bless  the  dear, 
white-headed  old  man  who  answered  so  kindly : 

“ No,  my  man,  htf  isn’t  dead.  I think  he’s  com- 
ing t6.” 

Oh,  the  mercy  of  the  good  Lord— think  of  it ! Of 
the  whole  not  one  was  killed.  Theit  were  burns, 
and  broken  limbs,  and  black  eyeB,  but  there  was  no 
death ; andsoon  I saw  Richard  J anes— pale  and  faint 
but  out  of  danger — standing  before  me.  I couldn’t 
believe  God  had  been  so  good  to  me. 

Then  that  old  white-haired  doctor  mounted  on  a 
pile  of  burned  logs  and  lifted  his  hat,  and  there  were 
three  such  cheers  as  were  never  heard  before,  and  a 
dozen  boys  sped  in  to  Baldwin  to  ring  the  joy-bells ; 
and  women  came  crying  to  thank  me  for  helping  to 
save  their  dear  ones— so  that  for  shame  I went  and 
hid  myself  in  Baldwin’s  Woods  and  cried,  with  my 
head  hidden  in  my  arms,  on  the  old  log  where  the 
violets  were.  • 

Then  somebody  came  softly  up  the  path  and  sat 
beside  me,  and  bent  over  me,  and  took  me,  singed 
and  smoke-stained  as  I was,  in  two  white  arms — 
and  only  one  of  all  the  world  could  do  that— and 
without  looking  I knew  it  was  Annie. 

“My  noble,  brave  darling,”  she  said ; “my  own 
dear  that  I am  so  proud  of!”  and  sobbed  and  kissed 
me. 

“'They  are  so  happy,  too,”  she  said;  “and  Mr. 
Janes  is  only  scorched  and  burned  a very  little,  and 
old  Mr.  Redford  is  reconciled  to  old  Mr.  Williams, 
and  they  will  be  married  after  all.  They  are  so 
fond  of  each  other,  Sefch-j-aSj  fonjjl  as_you  apd  I.” 

And  then  I stood  ufrihfcpati  her  geuWylxoin  me, 


and  made  atonement  for  my  sin  by  an  awful  sacri- 
fice. I told  her  the  truth — what  I was,  and  what  I 
had  done,  and  why,  and  waited  to  hear  her  renounce 
me. 

She  did  not  do  it.  She  was  shocked  and  grieved, 
but  she  pitied  me,  and  I dared  to  take  her  in  my 
arms  and  call  her  mine  again.  I believe  that  all 
my  life  there  had  beep  an  evil  spirit  in  my  breast, 
and  that  he  left  me  forever  at  that  moment. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  factory  was  rebuilt, 
and  some  had  been  injured,  and  many  were  out  of 
work.  I knew  my  duty.  To  those  in  need  came 
little  gifts  of  money  every  week,  with  no  clew  to  its 
donor,  until  my  savings  were  all  gone. 

So  we  did  not  buy  the  three-roomed  cottage,  and 
perhaps  never  shall ; but,  penniless  as  I was,  she 
married  me,  and  we  are  happy. 

Mr.  Janes  and  Miss  Redford  are  married  too; 
and  when  wo  sit  in  church  she  smiles  across  the 
pews  to  that  little  wife  of  mine,  and  I think,  with  a 
pang  of  terror  even  yet,  from  what  God’s  mercy 
saved  me. 


JAVA  COFFEE. 

Let  elderly  ladies  delight  if  they  can 
In  black,  green,  or  camomile  tea; 

I am  firmly  persuaded  no  drink  for  a man 
Can  be  equal  to  JavafCofr/ee. 

A cup  of  good  Coffee  will  wind  a man  up, 

As  a watch  is  wound  up  by  the  key. 

Then  give  me  for  breakfast,  for  dinner,  and  sup- 
Per,  a drink  of  good  Java  Coffee. 

Our  patriot  ancestors  did  a good  thing 
In  destroying  those  ship-loads  of  tea; 

But  they’d  gladly  have  suffered  the  Vessels  to  bring 
Whole  cargoes  of  Java  Cof -fee. 

We  hear  of  Young  Hyson;  but  when  we  inquire 
Whose  son  the  young  fellow  may  be, 

The  Chinese  mythology  tells  us  his  sire 
Was  Old  Government  Java  Coi-fee. 

For  wines  and  for  spirits  I’ve  greater  contempt 
Than  for  Hyson,  Souchong,  and  Bohea ; 

With  them  all  put  together  you’d  never  attempt 
To  rival  good  Java  Coi-fee. 

When  tonics  are  needed  throw  hark  to  the  dogs, 
And  let  bitters  and  iron-pills  be; 

A tonic  far  better  than  any  such  drugs 
Is  decoction  of  Java  Coffee. 

All  lawyers  want  pay  for  enforcing  the  laws, 
And  retainers  are  welcome  to  me; 

But  the  fee  I like  best  when  I argue  a cause, 

I assure  you,  is  Java  Coi-fee. 

But  coffee  is  commonly  coupled  with  toast, 

And  our  toast  for  this  evening  shall  be : 

To  the  memory  of  him  who  first  taught  us  to  roast 
The  rich  berry  of  Java  Coi-fee! 


STUCK  FAST. 

I goes  home  one  night,  and  Mrs.  Burge — that’s 
our  nex’-room  neighbor  — shows  me  something 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  all  pink  and  creasy,  and 
very  snufflv,  as  though  it  wanted  its  nose  blowing ; 
which  couldn’t  be  expected,  for  it  hadn’t  got  any  to 
Signify. 

“Ain’t  it  a little  beauty  ?”  she  says. 

Well,  I couldn't  see  as  it  was ; but  I didn’t  like  to 
say  so,  for  I knew  my  wife  Polly  had  been  rather 
reckoning  on  what  she  said  we  ought  to  have  had 
more’n  a year  ago;  so  I didn’t  like  to  disappoint 
her,  for  I knew  she  lay  listenin’  in  the’nex’  room. 

Polly  always  said  there  never  was  such  a baby  as 
that  one ; and  somehow  it  was  taking  to  see  how 
her  face  used  to  light  up  all  ovcl  smiles  when  she 
thought  I warn’t  looking ; and  I knew  it  was  all  on 
account  of  the  little  un.  She  never  said  she  felt 
dull  now ; and  w hen  at  home  of  a night  I used  to 
think  how  my  mates  would  laugh  to  see  me  a-liand- 
ling  the  little  thing  that  was  alius  being  pushed  into 
my  face  to  kiss ; when  I’m  blest  if  ever  I see  such  a 
voracious  un  in  my  life : it  would  hang  on  to  you 
— nose,  lip,  any  wheres — in  a minute. 

One  day,  when  it  was  about  nine  months  old,  it 
>vas  taken  all  of  a sudden  like  with  a fit.  Polly 
screamed  to  me  to  run  for  the  doctor;  for  it  hap- 
pened that  I was  on  the  club  that  week,  and  at 
home  with  a bad  hand.  I run  for  him  and  he  soon 
come ; and  then  there  was  a warm  bath  and  medi- 
cine; but  afterward,  when  I saw  the  little  thing 
lying  on  Polly’s  lap  so  still  and  quiet,  and  with  a 
dull  film  forming  over  its  eyes,  I felt  that  some- 
thing was  owning,  though  I dared  not  tell  her ; and 
about  twelve  o’clock  the  little  thing  suddenly  start- 
ed, stared  wildly  an  instant,  and  then  it  was  all  over. 

My  hand  warn’t  bad  any  more  that  week ; for  it 
took  all  my  time  to  try  and  cheer  up  my  poor  heart- 
broken lass.  She  did  take  on  dreadful,  night  and 
day,  night  and  day,  till  we  buried  it ; and  then  she 
seemed  to  take  quite  a change,  and  begged  of  me  to 
forgive  what  she  called  her  selfishness,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  once  for  all,  as  she  said,  and  talked  about 
all  being  for  the  best.  But  she  didn’t  know'  that  I 
lay  awake  of  a night,  feeling  her  cry  silently  till  the 
pillow  was  soaked  with  tears. 

We  buried  the  little  one  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
the  Monday  morning  I was  clapped  on  to  a job  that 
I didn’t  much  relish,  for  it  was  the  rebricking  of  a 
sewer  that  ran  down  one  of  the  main  streets,  quite 
fifty  feet  underground. 

Arter  two  years  in  London  I’d  seen  some  change, 
but  this  was  my  first  visit  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
I’d  worked  on  drains  down  in  the  country,  but  not 
in  such  a concern  as  this : why  a Lifeguard  might 
have  walked  down  it  easy ; so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  work.  But  then,  mind  you,  it  ain’t  pleas- 
ant work  * there  you  go,  down  ladder  after  ladder, 
past  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes,  and  down  and  down, 
till  you  get  to  the  stage  stretched  across  the  part 
you  are  at  work  on,  with  the  daylight  so  high  up, 
as  seen  through,  boards,  and  scaffolds,  and  ladders, 
that  it’s  no  use  to  yon  who  are  working  by  the  light 
of  flaring  gas.  There  in  front  of  you  is  the  dark 
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black  arch ; and  there  behind  you  is  another ; while 
under  your  feet  the  foul  rushing  water  hurries  along, 
sending  up  a smell  as  turn$  your  silver  watch,  and 
every  sixpence  and  shilling  you  have  in  your  pock- 
et, black  as  the  water  that  swirls  bubbling  along. 
Every  word  you  speak  sounds  hollow  and  echoing, 
while  it  goes  whispering  anfl  rumbling  along  the 
dark  arch  till  you  think  it  has  gone,  when  all  at 
once  you  hear  it  again  quite  plain  in  a way  as  would 
make  you  jump  as  much  as  when  half  a brick  or  a 
bit  o’  hard  mortar  dropped  into  the  water. 

But  talk  about  jumping,  nothing  made  me  jump 
more  than  when  a bit  of  soil,  or  a stone,  was  loos- 
ened up  above  and  came  rattling  down.  I’ve  seen 
more  than  one  chap  change  color ; and  I know  it’s 
been  from  the  thought  that,  suppose  the  earth  caved 
in,  where  should  we  be  ? No  doubt  the  first  crush 
in  would  do  it,  and  there’d  be  an  end  of  workmen 
and  foreman ; but  there  seemed  something  werry 
awful  in  the  idea  o’  being  buried  alive. 

. Big  as  the  opening  was,  when  I went  to  work  it 
made  me  shudder:  there  was  the  earth  thrown  out ; 
there  was  the  rope  at  the  side ; there  was  the  board- 
ing round : there  it  was  for  all  the  w orld  like  a big 
grave,  same  as  I’d  stood  by  on  a little  scale  the 
day  before ; and  feeling  a bit  low-spirited,  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  I was  going  dow  n into  my  own, 
never  to  come  up  any  more. 

Werry  stupid  and  foolish  ideas,  says  you — far- 
fetched ideas.  Werry  likely,  but  that’s  what  I 
thought ; and  there  are  times  when  men  has  werry 
strange  ideas ; and  I’ll  tell  you  for  a fact  that  some- 
thing struck  me  when  I went  down  that  hole  as  I 
sho^ridn’t  come  up  it  again ; and  I didn’t,  neither. 
Whwhe  werry  feel  o’  the  cold  damp  place  made 
you  niink  o’  being  buried,  and  when  a few  bits  of 
earth  came  and  rattled  down  upon  the  stage  above 
my  head,  as  soon  as  the  first  start  was  over  it 
seemed  to  me  so  like  the  rattling  o’  the  earth  but  a 
few  hours  before  upon  a little  colfin,  that  something 
fell  with  a pat  upon  my  bright  trowel,  which,  if  it 
had  been  left,  would  ha’  been  a spot  o’  rust. 

Nothing  like  work  to  put  a fellow  to  rights ; and 
I soon  found  that  I was  feeling  better,  and  the 
strokes  o’  my  trowel  went  ringing  away  down  the 
sewer  as  I cut  the  bricks  in  half ; and  after  a bit  I 
almost  felt  inclined  to  whistle,  but  I didn’t,  for  I 
kept  on  thinking  of  that  solitary  face  at  home — the 
face  that  always  brightened  up  when  I went  back, 
and  had  made  such  a man  ov  me  as  I felt  I was,  for 
it  was  enough  to  make  any  man  vain  to  be  thought 
so  much  of.  And  then  I thought  how  dull  she’d  be, 
and  how  fond  shfc’d  be  o’  looking  at  the  drawer 
where  all  the  little  things  were  kept ; and  then  I — 
well,  I ain’t  ashamed  of  it,  if  I am  a great  hulking 
fellow — I took  care  that  nobody  saw  what  I was 
doing,  while  I had  a look  at  a little  bit  of  a shoe  as 
I had  in  my  pocket. 

I didn’t  go  home  to  dinner,  for  it  was  too  far  off; 
so  I had  my  snack,  and  then  went  to  it  again  direct- 
ly along  with  two  more,  for  we  was  on  the  piece. 
We  had  some  beer  sent  down  to  us,  and  at  it  we 
went  till  it  was  time  to  leave  off ; and  I must  say 
as  I was  glad  of  it,  and  didn’t  much  envy  the  fresh 
gang  coming  on  to  work  all  night,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  night  with  us.  I was  last 
down,  and  had  jest  put  my  foot  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder,  when  I heard  something  falling  as  it 
hit  and  jarred  the  boards  up’ards ; and  then  direct- 
ly after  what  seemed  to  be  a brick  caught  me  on 
the  head,  and,  before  I knew  where  I was,  I was  off 
the  little  platform,  splash  down  in  the  cold  rushing 
water  that  took  me  off  and  away  yards  upon  yards 
before  I got  my  head  above  it ; and  then  I was  so 
confused  and  half-stunned  that  I let  it  go  under 
again,  and  had  been  carried  ever  so  far  before,  half- 
drowned,  I gained  my  legs  and  leaned,  panting  and 
blinded,  up  against  the  slimy  Avail. 

There  I stood  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  I should 
suppose,  shuddering  and  horrified,  with  the  thick 
darkness  all  around,  the  slimy,  muddy  bricks  against 
my  hands,  the  cold,  rushing  water  beneath  me,  and 
my  mind  in  that  coufused  state  that  for  a few  min- 
utes longer  I didn’t  knoAV  what  I was  going  to  do 
next,  and  wanted  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  all 
a dream,  and  I should  wake  up  directly. 

All  at  once,  though,  I gave  a jump,  and,  instead 
o’  being  cold  Avith  the  Avater  dripping  from  me,  I 
turned  all  hot  and  burning,  and  then  again  cold  and 
shuddery ; for  I had  felt  something  craAvling  on  my 
shoulder,  and  then  close  against  my  bare  neck, 
when  I gave  the  jump,  and  heard  close  by  me  a 
light  splash  in  the  Awnter — a splash  which  echoed 
through  the  hollow  place,  while,  half  to  frighten 
the  beast  that  I fancied  must  be  in  swarms  around 
me,  half  wrung  from  me  as  a cry  of  fear  and  agony, 
I yelled  out, 

“Rats!” 

Rats  they  were;  for  above  the  hollow  “wash- 
Avash,  hurry-hurry,  Avash-Avash,  hurry-hurry”  of  the 
water,  I could  hear  little  splashes  and  a scuffling  by 
me  along  the  sides  o’  the  brick-work. 

You  may  laugh  at  people’s  hair  standing  on  end, 
but  I knoAV  then  that  there  Avas  a creeping,  tingling 
sensation  in  the  ■roots  o’  mine,  as  though  sand  Avas 
trickling  among  it ; a cloud  seemed  to  come  over 
my  mind,  and  for  a few  moments  I believe  I Avas 
mad — mad  with  fear ; and  it  was  only  by  setting  my 
teeth  hard  and  clenching  my  fists  that  I kept  from 
shrieking.  HoweA'er,  I Avas  soon  better,  and  ready 
to  langh  at  myself  as  I recollected  that  I could  only 
be  a little  way  from  the  spot  where  the  men  worked ; 
so  I began  to  wade  along  with  the  Avater  here  about 
vtp  to  my  middle.  All  at  once  I stopped,  and  thought 
about  Avhere  I Avas  at  work. 

“ I Vhichlcay  did  the  water  run 

My  head  turned  hot  and  my  temples  throbbed 
with  the  thought.  If  I went  the  wrong  way  I 
should  be  lost — lost  in  this  horrible  darkness — to 
sink  at  last  into  the  foul,  black  stream,  to  be  drown- 
ed and  devoured  by  the  rats,  or  else  to  be  choked  by 
the  foul  gases  that  must  be  lurking  down  here  in 
these  dark  recesses. 

Again  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  come  upon 
me : I shrieked  out  wildly,  and  the  cty  went  echo- 
ing through  the  sew  er,  sounding  IioIIoav  and  wild 
till  it  faded  away.  But  once  more  I got  the  better 
of  it,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I Bad  only  cried 
aloud  to  scare  the  rats.  What  would  I not  have 


[ given  for  a stout  stick  as  a defense  against  attack 
as  I groped  my  way  on,  feeling  convinced  that  I 
should  be  right  if  I crawled  down  stream,  Avhen  a 
little  reflection  would  have  told  me  that  up  stream 
must  be  the  right  way,  for  I must  have  been  home 
doAvn  by  the  A^iter.  But  I could  not  reflect,  for 
my  brain  seemed  in  a state  of  fever,  and  now  and 
then  my  teeth  chattered  as  though  I had  the  ague. 

I groped  on  for  quite  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  horrid  thought  come  upon  me  that  I Avas  going 
Avrong,  and  again  I tried  to  lean  up  against  the 
wall,  which  seemed  to  cause  my  feet  to  slip  from 
under  me.  I felt  no  cold,  for  the  perspiration 
dropped  from  me  as  I frantically  turned  back  and 
tried  to  retrace  my  steps,  guiding  myself  by  run- 
ning a hand  against  the  wall,  where  every  now  and 
then  it  entered  the  mouth  of  a small  drain,  when, 
so  sure  as  it  did,  there  w'as  a scuffle  and  rush,  and 
more  than  once  I touched  the  cold,  slippery  body 
of  a rat — a touch  that  made  me  start  back  as  though 
shot 

On  I went,  and  on,  and  still  no  scaffold,  and  no 
gleam  of  gaslight.  Thought  after  thought  gave 
fresh  "horror  to  my  situation,  as  noAV  I felt  certain 
that  in  my  frantic  haste  I had  taken  some  wrong 
turn,  or  entered  a branch  of  the  main  place ; and, 
at  last,  completely  beAvildered,  I rushed  headlong 
on,  stumbling  and  falling  twice  over,  so  that  I Avas 
half  choked  in  the  black  water.  But  it  had  its  good 
effect ; for  it  put  a stop  to  my  Avitd  struggles,  which 
must  soon  have  ended  in  my  falling  insensible  into 
Avhat  Avas  certain  death.  The  water  cooled  my  head, 
and  noAV,  feeling  completely  lost — knowing  that  I 
must  have  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  sewer — I 
made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  stream  to  its-mouth 
in  the  Thames,  Avhere,  if  the  tide  was  down,  I could 
get  from  the  mud  on  to  the  wharf  or  bank. 

So  once  more  I struggled  on,  following  the  stream 
slowly  for  Avhat  seemed  to  be  hours,  till  at  last, 
raising  my  hand,  I found  I could  not  touch  the  roof, 
and  by  that  knew  that  I Avas  in  a larger  seAver, 
and  therefore  not  very  far  from  the  mouth.  But 
here  there  Avas  a new  terror  creeping  up  me,  so  to 
speak,  for  from  my  waist  the  water  now  touched 
my  chest,  and  soon  after  my  arm-pits;  when  I 
stopped,  not  daring  to  trust  myself  to  swim,  per- 
hapsa  mile,  when  I felt  that  weak  I could  nob  have 
gone  a hundred  yards. 

I knoAV  in  my  disappointment  I gave  a hoAvl  like 
a Avild  beast,  and  turned  again  to  have  a hard  fight 
to  breast  the  rushing  water,  which  nearly  took  me 
off  my  legs.  But  the  fear  of  death  lent  me  help, 
and  I got  on  and  on  again  till  I felt  myself  in  a 
turning  which  I soon  kneAv  was  a smaller  seAver, 
and  from  thence  I reached  another,  Avhere  I had  to 
stoop ; but  the  water  Avas  shallower,  not  above  my 
knees,  and  at  last  much  less  deep  than  that. 

Here  I knelt  down*  to  rest,  and  the  position 
brought  something  else  from  my  heart ; and,  after 
a Avliile,  still  stooping,  I Avent  on,  till,  having 
passed  dozens  upon  dozens  of  drains,  I determined 
to  creep  up  one,  and  I did. 

P’raps  you  won’t  think  it  strange  as  I dream  and 
groan  in  bed  sometimes,  Avhen  I tell  you  what  fol- 
lowed. 

I craAvled  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  place  I Avas  in  would  lead  under  one  of  the  street 
gratirtgs,  and  I kept  staring  ahead  in  the  hopes 
of  catching  a gleam  of  light,  till  at  last  the  place 
seemed  so  tight  that  I dared  go  no  further  for  fear 
of  being  fixed  in.*  So  I began  to  back  very  slorvly, 
and  then,  feeling  it  rather  hard  wprk,  stopped  for  a 
rest. 

It  Avas  quite  dry  here,  l*t.  scuffling  on  in  front, 
I kept  hearing  the  rats  I had  driven  before  mo ; and 
now  that  I stopped  and  was  quite  still,  half  a dozen 
of  them  made  a rush  to  get  past  me,  and  the  little 
fight  which  followed  even  now  gives  me  the  hor- 
rors. I’d  hardly  room  to  move ; but  I killed  one 
by  squeezing  him,  when  the  others  backed  off,  but 
not  till  my  face  Avas  bitten  and  running  with  blood. 

At  last,  half  dead,  I tried  to  back  out,  for  the 
place  seemed  fo  stifle  me;  and  I pushed  myself 
back  a little  way,  and  then  I was  stopped,  for  the 
skirts  of  my  jacket  filled  up  Avliat  little  space  had 
been  left,  and  I felt  that  I Avas  Avedged  in,  stuck  fast. 

Now  came  thq  horrors  .again  worse  than  eATer. 
The  hot  blood  seemed  to  gush  into  my  eyes ; I felt 
lialf-suffocated ; and  to  add  to  my  sufferings  a rat. 
that  felt  itself  as  it  Avere  penned  up,  fastened  upon 
my  lip.  It  Avas  its  last  bite,  however,  for  half  mad 
as  I felt  then,  my  teeth  had  closed  in  a-  moment 
upon  the  vicious  beast,  and  it  was  dead. 

I made  one  more  struggle,  but  could  not  move,  I 
was  so  knocked  up ; and  then  I fainted. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  before  I come  to 
myself ; but  when  I did,  the  first  sound  I heard  was 
a regular  tramp,  tramp,  of  some  one  walking  over 
my  head,  and  I gave  a long  yell  for  help ; Avhen, 
to  my  great  joy,  the  step  halted,  and  I shrieked 
again,  and  the  sweetest  sound  I have  ever  heard  in 
my  life  came  back.  It  was  a voice  shouting, 

“Hallo!” 

“Stuck  fast  in  the  drain!”  I shouted,  with  all 
the  strength  I had  left;  and  then  I SAvooned  off 
once  more,  to 'wake  up  a Aveek  afterward,  out  of  a 
brain-fever  sleep,  in  a hospital. 

It  seems  I had  got  within  a few  yards  of  a grat- 
ing which  was  an  end  o’  the  drain,  and  the  close 
quarters  made  the  rats  so  fierce.  The  policeman 
heard  my  shriek,  and  had  listened  at  the  grating, 
and  then  got  help ; but  he  was  only  laughed  at,  for 
they  could  get  no  further  answer  out  o’  me.  It  was 
then  about  half  past  three  on  a summer’s  morning ; 
and  though  the  grate  Avas  got  open  they  were  about 
to  give  it  up,  saying  the  policeman  had  been  hum- 
bugged ; when  a couple  o’  sweeps  came  up,  and  the 
little  un  offered  to  go  down  back’atds,  and  he  did, 
and  came  out  directly  after,  saying  that  he  could 
feel  a man’s  head  with  his  toes. 

That  policeman  has  had  many  a glass  at  my  ex- 
pense since,  and  I hope  he’ll  have  a many  more ; 
and  when  he  tells  me  the  story,  which  I like  to 
hear— but  always  take  care  shall  be  when  Polly’s 
away — he  says  he  knows  I should  have  liked  to  see 
hoAv  they  tore  that  drain  up  in  no  time.  To  which 
there’s  always  such  an  echo  in  my  heart  that  it 
“You’re  right,  my 
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of  ignorant  bigotry  against  all  that  is 
foreign  to  England  in  which  English- 
men are  too  apt  to  indulge.  He  has 
shown  that  the  stanchest  English  pa- 
triotism is  consistent  with  an  enlight- 
ened interest  in  the  prospects  of  free- 
dom on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
with  a cordial  affection  for  the  citizens 
of  the  great  American  Republic,  whose 
mighty  struggle  he  watched  in  a sym- 
pathizing spirit,  and  one  of  whose  best 
representatives — Mr.  James  Russell. 
Lowell — has  been  introduced  by  him 
to  a high  literary  rank  among  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  claims,  however,  of  Mr.  Hughes 
more  especially  to  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  working-classes  are 
quite  independent  of  any  popularity 
which  he  may  have  gained  as  an  agree- 
able writer.  While  lie  has  always  dis- 
liked and  eschewed  the  ways  of  the 
demagogue,  and  held  aloof  from  the 
vain  turmoil  of  common  political  agita- 
tion, it  has  been  his  steady  endeavor  to 
make  the  most  of  those  agencies  of  so- 
cial reform  which  bid  fair  to  open  a 
road  for  the  poorest  and  humblest  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  safe  and 
salutary  possession  of  a share  of  power 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Hughes  docs  not 
endeavor  to  set  class  against  class,  or 
appeal  to  the  narrow  prejudices  and  in- 
terests of  one  portion  of  the  community 
to  disparage  and  corttemn  the  others. 
His  chief  aim,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
foster  those  sentiments  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  kindness  among  them  all, 
without  which  the  freest  political  in- 
stitutions are  but  means  of  mischief. 
It  was,  we  believe,  through  the  un- 
wearied zeal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
worked,  that  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  law  of  partnership  were  obtained 
from  Parliament  in  order  to  legalize 
the  formation  of  the  working-men’s 
stores  for  the  Supply  of  retail  wares  at 
wholesale  price,  and  of  the  limited- 
liability  companies  for  manufacturing 
and  trading  enterprises,  which  have 
been  formed  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Hughes  has  continued  to 
bestow  his  assistance  on  all  these  self- 
supporting  industrial  associations  of  the 
working  men,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  north  of  England ; he  has 
been  accustomed  to  act  as  their  legal 
adviser,  and  to  prepare  the  title-deeds 
or  conveyances  of  their  property,  their 
agreements  of  partnership,  their  stat- 
utes or  rules,  and  other  instruments 
required.  Work  of  this  description  is 
not  the  less  valuable  though  done  in 


MR.  T.  HUGHES,  M.P. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in 
our  paper  for  January’  27,  we  published 
an  article  by  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
new  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lam- 
beth, entitled  “ Peace  on  Earth.”  No 
vindication  of  the  cause  for  which  our 
armies  have  fought  has  been  bolder 
than  this  generous  effort  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  nowhere  have  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  met  a refu- 
tation more  complete  and  unanswera- 
ble. We  give  our  readers  on  this  page 
a photograph  of  this  eminent  states- 
man. 

The  new  member  for  Lambeth  is 
claimed  liy  a lar^e  part  of  the  English 
people  as  one  of  their  familiar  friends. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes— the  author  of 
“Tom  Brown’s  School-days, ” and  of 
one  or  two  more  books  which  have 
found  their  way,  perhaps,  to  a less 
nnmber  of  readers,  but  are  scarcely 
less  characteristic  of  the  man  from 
whom  they  came — has  made  himself 
pretty  well  known  to  a good  many  of 
his  countrymen,  high  and  low,  not  only 
as  a novelist  and  magazine  writer,  but 
in  various  departments  of  practical 
work;  and,  though  he  is  neither  a 
peripatetic  platform  speaker  nor  a bust- 
ling patron  of  temporary  exhibitions, 
he  has  long  been  reckoned  a man  of 
mark  in  the  world  of  public  life. 

We  need  not  here  pass  any  criticism 
on  those  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  in- 
structive stories,  or  rather  sketches,  of 
English  domestic  and  scholastic  man- 
ners which  commend  themselves  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old  by  their 
frank  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  all  harmless 
pleasures,  combined  with  a shrewd 
worldly  wisdom,  and  what  seems  not 
incompatible  with  these  moral  ele- 
ments— a noble  enthusiasm  for  duty 
and  virtue,  with  a manly  sentiment  of 
true  religion.  It  is  Jbssible  that  these 
books  may  have  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  literary  champion  of  two 
great  principles  which  have  grown 
more  fashionable  than  ever  in  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years — the  one  be- 
ing called  “Muscular  Christianity,” 
and  the  other  definable  as  an  absolute 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  race  in  the  fighting  and  work- 
ing qualities — iu  toughness,  pluck,  and 
bottom — to  every  other  race  of  man- 
kind. But  tho  boastful  insolence 
which  is  bred  of  mere  animal  ferocity 
has  never  been  countenanced  by  him, 
nor  has  he  ever  sanctioned  those  tirades 
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the  privacy  of  his  Lincoln’s  Inn  chambers ; and  the 
men  for  whom  it  is  done  have  shown  that  they  are 
grateful  by  exalting  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  position 
of  a triumphant  candidate  on  the  hustings,  at  the 
Lambeth  election,  last  July. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  at  Uffington,  Berkshire, 
in  1823,  being  the  second  son  of  John  Hughes, 
Esq.,  of  Downington  Priory,  Newbury,  in  that 
county.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar, 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1848,  and  is  a practicing 
barrister  in  the  equity  courts.  He  has  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Ford,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter,  and  has  several  children. 


LANDING  AN  ELEPHANT. 

From  on  board  the  ship  Cornelius  Gnnnell , Cap- 
tain Spencer,  cne  of  the  London  packets,  was  land- 
ed, on  the  8th  of  March,  a large  elephant,  said  to 
weigh  nearly  four  tons.  “His  Immensity”  had 
passed  the  voyage  in  the  seclusion  of  the  deck- 
house— amidships — which  was  considerably  height- 
ened for  his  accommodation.  To  enable  him  to 
reach  the  wharf  a stout  platform  was  arranged  of 
oak  plank,  sloping  from  the  side  of  the  vessel ; but 
it  required  a great  deal  of  coaxing  to  induce  him 
to  risk  his  weight  upon  it,  as  he  seeped  to  have  a 
preference  for  the  ghng-plank,  which  not  only  was 
provided  with  cleets,  but  sloped  much  less.  The 
gangway  cracked  ominously  upon  the  pressure  of 
one  foot,  and  therefore  the  elephant  took  courage 
and  “ walked  the  plank”  ip  perfect  safety,  followed 
through  the  streets  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  men 
andjboys,  who  sympathized  in  his  evident  relief  at 
getting  upon  terra  Jirma  once  more. 

The  name  of  this  elephant  is  Abracum.  He  was 
brought  from  London.  He  stands  9 feet  6 inches 
high,  consumes  daily  a hundred- weight  of  hay,  and 
drinks  ten  gallons  of  water. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Reader,  did  you  evqj-  sit  up  to  watch  for  burglars? 
No  ? Then  you  liaye  an  experience  yet  in  store  for  you. 

“Mercy  on  usl”  exclaimed  our  good  housekeeper  the 
(Other  night  as,  dietrusting  the  servant’s  care,  she  went 
herself  to  fasten  the  front-door  for  the  night : “ The  door- 
key  is  gone  I They  have  taken  it  1 Those  burglars  have 
stolen  it !”  And  the  worthy  lady  examined  the  key-hole 
and  searched  the  floor  in  a state  of  intense  excitement. 
Now  the  simple  16ss  of  the  key— though  a suspicious  cir- 
cumstance—would  not  have  produced  such  a commotion  in 

Mrs.  W ’s  mind  had  she  not  been  previously  disturbed 

by  sundry  stories  of  dark  deeds  in  her  immediate  vicinity. 
And  this  strange  loss  was  proof  positive — to  her  mind — 
that  the  attempt  to  enter  her  house  was  to  be  made — per- 
haps that  very  night. 

Sympathetic  consolation  was  offered  to  Mrs.  W , the 

police  were  notified— the  keyless  door  jvas  secured  in  a 
manner  that  would  put  locks  and  keys  to  shame— and, 
finally,  in  a fit  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  we  volunteered 
to  sit  up  and  watch.  What  a grand  time  to  read  and 
write!”  we  thought,  privately;  though  Mrs.  W en- 

deavored to  impress  us  with  a sense  of  weighty  responsi- 
bility. 

Every  body  goes  to  bed.  And  with  a new  novel  in  one 
hand  and  a cup  of  coffee  in  the  other— with  a three-bladed 
penknife  on  the  table,  and — well — an  umbrella  in  tho  cor- 
ner, we  settle  down  in  the  comfortable  ensy-chair— to  read. 
Ju  the  middle  of  Chapter  IV.,  as  the  “wee  small"  hours 
come  .”0,  the  silence  grows  intense.  Hark!  what’s  that? 
,vnd  every*  auricular  nerve  is  tort.  Nonsense ! that  is  no- 
thing but  the  distant  crackling  of  the’ kitchen  fire.  We 
rend  half  a dozen  lines— then  jump  up  and  strain  the  ear 
at  the  parlor-door ; nay,  more,  we  lean  over  the  basement 
stairs  and  listen  intently.  Hal  that  peculiar  scraping 
noise  grows  louder.  Pit-a-pat  goes  our  heart  and  down  we 
rush  into  the  dining-room,  zealous  to  demolish  the  invader. 
The  gas  streams  in  as  we  open  the  door  and  behold— a 
masked  man  with  a cudgel  in  his  hand  ? Pooh  1 nothing 

of  the  kind!  We  see  Mrs.  W ’s  pet  Tabby,  standing 

in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  erect  head,  immense  tail, 
and  great  eyes,  staring  wildly  at  the  results  of  her  untime- 
ly scratchlngs. 

Rather  crest-fallen  we  return  to  the  parlor  resolving 
that  the  cat  shall  be  put  out  at  night,  or  given  away 
The  pen  is  better  than  a book,  but  only  a half  page  is  writ- 
ten, when  a stealthy— we  fancy— step  on  the  sidewalk 
arouses  us.  We  peer  through  the  blind.  What  business 
have  those  two  perambulators  to  be  prowling  around  this 
time  of  night  ? We  watch  them  suspiciously  as  they  cross 
and  recross  the  house.  What  o’clock  ? Only  two,  and  we 
fall  to  writing  again.  Hark  I A noise  in  the  key-hole, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  grows  keener.  Pshaw  1 that  is 
only  the  rats.  Guess  the  cat  is  worth  keeping  on  the 
whole.  We  resume  the  novel,  pretending  to  be  intensely 
interested,  naif  past  two ! hold  the  watch  to  the  ear,  to 
make  sure  that  it  has  not  stopped.  A peculiar,  regular 
sound ; we  listen  nnd  investigate.  Nothing  but  the  water 
dripping  from  a loose  fascet.  A heavy  regular  tread  an- 
nounces the  police.  They  stop  to  see  if  all  is  safe.  Yes, 
but  it  is  three  o'clock,  and  the  house  might  have  been 
sacked  long  ago,  and  they  never  have  been  the  wiser, 
l’ho  silence  deepens.  We  wonder  if  there  is  such  un- 
earthly stillness  and  such  peculiar  noises  every  night  when 
v.e  are  in  dreamland?  And  we  fall  into  a reverie  (inter* 
raptod  by  the  occasional  pricking  up  of  our  ears)  which 
lasts  until  morning  and  Mrs.  W come  simultaneously. 

We  might  well  have  a larger  police  force  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  where  the  “ beats"  are  unreasonably  long. 
Burglars,  however,  have  other  enemies  as  well  as  the  po- 
lice. New  Yorkers  are  sharper  and  more  curious  than 
, •'doners,  we  judge,  for  we  do  not  believe  such  a story 
°th  lowing  would  ever  even  have  been  told  of  them. 
This  °ls  t.Ve  .stor>*i  though,  of  course,  we  can’t  prove  the 

^ r'!v  1 1 c m n ti  residing  in  London,  shut  up  his  house, 

i g •>mitry  for  the  summer  vacation.  After 

„ , . . , . Judge  his  astonishment  when 

he  found  nothing  but  the  lot  o?  ”P°“^h  }«- 
had  stood ! On  inquiry  it  was  ast^ained  that  a few  days 
after  lie  left  the  city  the  neighbors'  »n(1  other3  noticed 
that  the  building  was  open,  and  that  m'en  were  carrying 
away  tlie  furniture  in  broad  daylight,  ’i  bey , however, 
supposing  the  owner  had  given  such  orders,  asa'ed  no  ques- 
tions. Pretty  soon  the  men  began  to  take  down  thte  bouse, 
nnd  openly  carried  off  all  the  building  materials,  because 
nobody  had  curiosity  enough  to  investigate  1 

The  following  paragraph  from  a recent  article  in  one  of 
our  daily  papers,  on  city  nuisances,  gives  indication  that 
our  new  Health  Board  mean  to  open  the  way  for  receiving 
suggestions  and  information : 

“ The  Complaint  Book  is  nof  vef  ready,  but  complaints 
are  steadily  coming  In  to  bead-quarters.  Books  are  being 
prepared  for  tlie  purpose  of  having  the  complaints  entered, 
one  of  which  will  he 


the  district, 
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The  Senate  has  passed  the  joint  resolution  to  pay  Miss 
Clara  Barton  $15,000  for  expenses,  in  searching  for  and 
publishing  lists  of  missing  soldiers,  and  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  that  work.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  Miss 
Barton's  own  means  are  exhausted— we  believe  she  has 
spent  about  $S000 — and  Congress  does  the  merest  justice 
to  repay  her  and  to  supply  funds  for  continuing  her  noble 
work. 

March  came  in  “ like  a lion,”  and  has  been  roaring  like 
an  infuriated  wild  beast  a good  part  of  the  time  ever  since. 
Walking  is  any  thing  but  a pleasurable  occupation.  .The 
winter’s  accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets,  dried  by  the 
wind,  takes  to  itself  wings  and  flies  into  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  half  strangling  the  unfortunate  promenader.  La- 
dies endeavor  to  protect  themselves  with  veils ; but  no- 
thing short  of  the  thickest  double  veils — which  in  reality 
are  blinding — can  .keep  one’s  face  decently  clean.  We 
trust  in  the  old  saying  that  March  will  go  out  “ like  a 
lamb." 

An  exchange  tells  of  a war-worn  veteran  who  is  now 
wearing  his  third  nose.  He  lost  the  original  article  in  bat- 
tle, was  then  presented  with  an  India  robber  one,  which 
was  also  shot  away,  and  is  now  wearing  a wooden  one 
which  he  made  out  of  an  ammunition  boxl  It  is  to  he 
presumed  that  the  scent  of  gunpowder  is  still  grateful  to 
his  nostrils ; at  all  events  he  nose  what  it  is. 

A writer  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
lowing lucid  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  a lady’s 
blush : 

“ The  mind  communicates  with  the  central  ganglion ; 
the  latter,  by  inflex  action  through  the  brain  and  facial 
nerve,  with  the  organic  nerves  in  the  face,  with  which  its 
branches  inosculate." 

Queen  Victoria  is  reported  as  shocked  at  discovering 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  smoked  cigarettes 
together  in  a little  blue  satin  sanctum  called  tbeir  smok- 
ing-room. This  pernicious  and  reprehensible  practice  was 
taught  her  Royal  Highness  by  her  scape-grace  husband 
and,  horrible  to  say,  she  likes  it. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  there 
was  a certain  Baptist  church,  whose  members  were  not 
exactly  a unit  on  the  subject  of  immersion.  At  a meet- 
ing of  church  officers,  on  one  occasion,  a certain  person, 
•not  remarkable  for  purity  of  life,  sent  in  a request  for  ad- 
mission into  their  fold.  One  of  the  committee — a rather 
rough  man — on  hearing  the  name  of  the  individual,  ex- 
claimed : “ That  man  I Well,  if  that  man  is  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  church  he  ought  to  soak  overnight  P' 

A pair  of  African  twins,  on  exhibition  in  Raleigh  (North 
Carolina),  constitute  a greater  natural  curiosity  than  the 
celebrated  Siamese  twins.  The  connection  between  these 
girls  is  closer  than  in  the  Siamese  twins,  beginning  below 
the  neck  and  terminating  at  the  extremity  of  the  spine. 
To  touch  one  at  any  point  of  the  body  below  the  connec- 
tion sends  a sensation  to  the  brain  of  each ; while  a touch 
of  either  above  the  connection  is  felt  by  that  one  only. 
They  can  talk  to  different  persona  at  the  same  time  on  en- 
tirely different  subjects ; and  one  can  engage  in  a game 
of  whist  while  the  other  reads  or  sings. 

A singular  story  is  told  of  a blacksmith,  living  in  Ilmin- 
ster,  England,  who  has  performed  a feat  which  rivals  that 
ascribed  to  William  Tell.  A child,  aged  Beven  years, 
while  playing  with  his  brother,  aged  twelve  months,  placed 
over  its  head  an  iron  hand  similar  to  that  used  for  the  nuts 
of  cart  wheels.  The  child’s  neck  began  to  swell,  and  when 
flio  parents  discovered  it  they  were  horrified  to  find  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  tlie  band,  and  speedy  stiffoca-. 
tion  was  imminent.  Coles,  the  blacksmith,  was  called  in, 
and  suggested  the  desperate  idea  of  hammering  off  the 
iron  With  a sledge,  and  he  successfully  completed  his  dan- 
goroua  task.  While  one  person  held  the  legs  and  another 
the  head  of  the  little  one.  Coles  fearlessly  smashed  at  the 
ring  and  severed  it.  A false  blow  of  half  an  inch,  and  in- 
stantaneous death  must  have  resulted.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  joy  of  the  parents  at  the  success  of 
the  bold  blacksmith. 

Fancy  Balls  have  been  very  brilliant  and  amusing  in 
Paris  this  season — although,  of  course,  Lent  has  brought 
them  to  a close.  Some  of  the  costumes  exhibited  have 
been  so  very  unique  that  we  can  not  forbear  giving  one  or 
two  for  the  amusement  of  our  ladjfc  readers.  It  is  said 
that  at  a recent  faycy  hall  the  Marchioness  de  Gallifet  ex- 
cited more  than  her  usual  share  of  admiration  and  delight 
a3  an  Archangel.  Her  costume  was  a short  petticoat  of 
white  cashmere  richly  embroidered  in  gold;  the  bodice 
appeared  to  represent  glistening  scale-armor.  She  bore 
wings  at  each  side  made  of  white  feathers ; these  arched 
high  in  the  air,  and  then  descended  below  the  knee ; her 
luxuriant  golden  hair  floated  over  her  shoulders  and  down 
her  back  in  long  careless  ringlets.  A diamond  star  glis- 
tened on  her  forehead,  and  even  when  dancing  she  brand- 
ished a small  steel  sword  in  her  beautifully-formed  un- 
gloved band. 

Another  great  attraction  was  the  cortege  of  a very  beau- 
tiful woman,  attired  as  a Japanese,  who  was  carried  in  a 
palanquin,  and  escorted  by  a numerous  train  of  Japanese 
youths,  represented  by  the  attaches  from  the  Embassy. 
A very  beautiful  young  Parisian,  Mdlle.  C , was  at- 

tired as  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  in  a scarlet  satin  petti- 
coat covered  with  symbolical  animals;  the  bodice  was 
a tiger  skin,  and  the  head  - dress  a small  gold  helmet. 
The  beautiful  Mrs.  Miles  was  AmpUitrite,  in  a sea-green 
gauze  dress,  apparently  powdered  all  over  with  silver.  * A 
silver  tunic  decorated  with  shells,  coral,  and  feathery  sea- 
weeds. A bandelet  of  sea-shells  round  her  head,  and  her 
hair  studded  with  precious  stones  and  cVystal  drops.  Mine, 
de  Tocqueville  represented  a shower  of  gold,  in  a drcs3  of 
gold  brocade,  covered  witli  a Ekirt  of  white  tulle  louil- 
lonne  to  the  waist,  and  over  that  a white  tulle  tunic  stud- 
ded with  gold  and  fringed  with  small  gold  balls ; the  bod- 
ice was  covered  with  similar  gold  halls,  and  the  hair  was 
profusely  powdered  with  gold. 

But  to  turn  to  those  fashions  which  may  he  of  rather 
more  practical  interest  to  the  majority  of  American  la- 
dies. It  is  stated  that  “crinoline  is  at  last  entirely  dis- 
appearing in  evening  toilets,  although  it  is  still  seen  un- 
der promenade  and  morning  dresses.  But  for  evening 
wear  starched  petticoats  are  now  adopted  instead  of  steel 
cages.  These  petticoats  are  made  quite  plain  round  the 
hips,  and'havc  several  flounces  from  the  knee  downward. 
About  four  of  these  petticoats  are  worn  at  one  time.  Tlie 
material  is  muslin,  and  the  starch  is  stitL  Only  very  ec- 
centric ladies,  and  those  who  desire  to  he  conspicuous,  are 
seen  totally  without  crinoline  out  of  doors.” 

Yet  the  same  journal  which  gives  this  as  the  Parisian 
style,  sends  to  its  readers  a paper  pattern  which  “will  en- 
able them  to  cut  out  and  make  np  a very  well  sitting  crino- 
line at  home.”  And,  moreover,  states  that  the  real  fact  is 
that  “ crinolines  are  not  as  yet  ‘ going  out ;’  they  are  only 
diminishing  in  size.  They  are  still  clung  to  with  a per- 
tinacity which  has  never,  we  believe,  before  been  evinced 
for  any  article'of  ladies’  coetiune.  They  have  been  written 
at,  jeered  at,  talked  at,  unceasingly  for  ten  years  or  more; 
Punch  has  leveled  endless  critical  shafts  against  these  ap- 
parently offending  garments;  hut  all  to  no  avail.  The 
case  stands  thus : for  outdoor  wear  small  round  crinolines 
are  worn,  and  for  evening  toilets  large  train-shaped  crino- 
lines are  in  vogue.  This  is  the  rule,  although  there  are 
certain  exceptions  to  be  seen,  where  crinoline  is  patronized 
neither  for  morning  nor  evening  dress." 

American  ladieB  can  follow  the  fashions  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don ; or,  better  still,  this  being,  a boasted  land  of  liberty, 
they  may  adopt  such  a style  as  is  healthful,  tasteful,  con- 
venient, and  comfortable. 


SIMILES. 

To  what  shall  I liken  my  love  for  thee? 

To  the  measureless  sky,  the  boundless  sea? 
Verily  no, 

It  is  not  so! 

The  sky  is  not  ever  so  clear  and  bright, 

But  oftentimes  clouded  and  dark  and  black, 

As  if  the  bright  sunshine  would  never  come  back, 
Such  is  not  my  love  for  thee! 

My  love  never  changes,  'tis  always  nee 
From  the  cloud  of  fear  or  uncertainty. 

No  storms  arise 
To  dim  its^kies, 

Which  are  ever  bathed  in  hope’s  deep  blue; 

And  happiest  fancies  like  sunbeams  play 
On  its  shadowless  bosom  night  and  day. 

And  such  is  my  love  for  thee ! 

I would  not  compare  my  love  to  the  sea, 

That  emblem  of  fitful  inconstancy. 

Now  raging  here, 

Now  rippling  there;  % 

It  can  not  be  trusted  for  long,  I trow. 

Besides  you  can  fathom  it,  know  its  breadth, 
And  take  the  hid  treasures  out  of  its  depth. 
Such  is  not  my  love  for  thee ! 

But  the  ocean  of  love  within  my  breast, 

Is  a raging  storm  which  is  never  at  rest, 
Boundless,  endless, 

And  fathomless. 

Nothing  can  calm  it  or  take  it  away, 

The  waves  dash  high,  hut  the  tide  of  Time 
Can  never  affect  this  sea  of  mine. 

And  such  is  my  love  for  thee ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SEASONABLE  TRANSLATION. 
Lento b in  Umbra — Under  a lent  umbrella. 


a Wet  Afternoon'. 


To  A Correspondent.— A gentleman  troubled  with  a 
short  memory  having  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  turning 
down  a leaf  of  a book  so  as  to  remember  where  lie  left  off, 
Writes  to  say  that  he  never  can  recollect  a street  that  lie’s 
only  been  in  once.  How  is  he  to  remedy  this  defect? 
Very  simply:  let  him  do  as  he  does  with  his  books,  turn 
down  a comer. 


QUESTION  TO  A WORKING  GARDENER. 

“ Of  all  your  trees  which  yields  most  fruit  T'  Says  lie, 
“Sir,  the  best  fruits  come  from  my  Indus-trec .”  ’ 


Scraggy. — Miss  Martineau  is  supposed  to  have  cc.... 
scled  the  Ballet  to  prudence  in  her  excellent  work.  Mind 
among  the  Spindles. 

A gentleman  had  conferred  a favor  on  a friend,  an  un- 
dertaker. Says  the  latter:  “Brown,  I am  under  great 
obligations  to  you,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  your  kind- 
ness is  keenly  appreciated,  and  I hope  I may  be  able  to 
do  you  a good  turn  some  day  or  other.  If  you  ever  want 
a coffin  call  on  me.  I should  be  happy  to  bury  you  or 
any  of  your  family  at  short  notice,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.”  IJis  friend  retired,  satisfied  that,  the  undertaker 


Gentlemen  who  smoke  allege  that  it  makes  them  calm 
and  complacent.  They  tell  us  that  the  more  they  fume 
the  less  they  fret. 

Epitaph — The  following  is  the  world-renowned  epitaph 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  O’Leoney : “First  cousin  to  Burke, 
commonly  called  the  Sublime, -she  was  bland,  passionate, 
and  deeply  religious.  Also  she  painted  in  water-colors, 
and  sent  many  pictures  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Slight  changes  make-. great  differences.  “Dinner  for 
nothing”  is  very  good  fan,  but  you  can’t  say  as  much  of 
“nothing  for  dinner." 

At  what  hour  did  the  devil  make  his  appearance  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ? — Some  time  during  the  night.  He  cer- 
tainly came  after  Eve. 

If  yon  have  a cough,  don’t  go  to  church  to  disturb  .the 
rest  of  the  congregation. 

The  editor  who  “did  not  mind  his  stops”  introduced 
some  verses  thus : “ Hie  poem  published  this  week  was 
composed  by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain  in  his  grave 
many. years  for  his  own  amusement."  » 


Brewers’  Language— He-brew.  ; 


A Curious  Epitaph. — The  following  epitaph  may  now 
be  seen  in  Denmore  church-yard : “Here  lie  the  remains 
of  John  Hall,  grocer.  The  world  is  not  worth  a fig,  and  I 
have  good  raisins  in  saying  so." 

“ Pray,  Sir,”  said  a judge  angrily,  to  a blunt  old  Quaker, 
from  whom  no  direct  answer  could  be  obtained,  do  yon 
know  what  we  sit  here  for?”  “Yes,  verily,  I do,”  said 
the  Quaker ; “three  of  you  for  four  dollars  each  day,  and 
the  fat  one  in  the  middle  for  four  thousand  a year." 


Tlie  pawnbroker’s  favorite  time  of  year— the  season  of 


man  in  Cincinnati  adopted  an  original  way  of  reduc- 
hoiisehold  expenses.  One  morning,  when  he  knew  his 
would  see  him,  he  kissed  the  servant  girl.  The  house- 
hold expenses  were  instantly  reduced 
twelve  dollars  per  month. 


to  be  followed  by  Promethem'in  Cloth  with  gUt  edges™  ’ 

A certain  landlady,  it  is  said,  makes  her  pies  so  light 
that  her  lodgers  can  see  to  go  to  bed  without  a candle  after 
eating  a moderate-sized  piece. 

Somebody  describing  tho  absurd  appearance  of  a man 
dancing  the  polka,  says,  “He  looks  as  though  he  had  a 
hoie  in  his  pocket,  and  was  trying  to  shake  a shilling  down 
the  leg  of  his  trowsers.” 


Snooks  says  the  prettiest  sewing-machine  he  ever  sni^ 
was  about  seventeen  years  old,  with  short  sleeves,  low 
dress,  and  gaiter  boots  on.  ’ 

TRUTH  vs.  FALSEHOOD. 

There  is  a saying,  strange  to  tell, 

Though  men  in  books  have  often  stuck  it— 


Why  are  books  the  best  friends  ? — Because  when  they 
bore  you,  you  can  always  shut  them  up  without  offense. 


avaricious  farmer,  that  if  he  had  the  whole  world  inclosed 
in  a single  field  he  would  not  be  content  without  a patch 
of  ground  outside  for  potatoes. 

Why  does  the  eye  resemble  a schoolmaster  in  the  act  Ot. 
flogging?— It  lias  a pupil  under  the  lash. 

An  Emeralder,  on  admiring  a beautiful  cemetery,  ob- 
served that  he  considered  it  a healthy  place  to  be  buried 


The  only  pain  that  we  can  make  light  of— A window 


Why  is  swearing  like  a ragged  coat?— It  is  a bad  habit. 


A man  may  care, 

And  still  be  bare, 

If  his  wife  be  naught ; 
A man  may  spend. 

And  still  may  mend, 

If  his  wife  be  aught 


A clerical  gentleman,  who  appeared  before  the  gipsy 
sovereign,  Queen  Esther,  with  his  third  wife,  was  apos- 
trophized thus  by  her:  “ Ah,  Mr.  Blank,  ye’re  an  awin' 
'waster  o’  women!" 


“Who’s  there?"  screamed  old  Squire  B* , roused 

from  his  first  nap  one  bitter  cold  midnight.  “Who's 
there?" 


A punster  says  k “ My  name  is  Somerset.  I am  a mis- 
erable bachelor.  I can  not  marry;  for  how  could  1 hope 
to  prevail  on  a young  lady,  possessed  of  the  slightest  no 
tiou  of  delicacy,  to  turn  a Somerset.” 


An  honest  Irishman,  observing  the  bearers  of  his  wife’s 
coffin  beginning  to  trot,  reproved  them  by  calling  out, 
“ Asv.  aBV.  ve  thieves  of  the  world  : what  for  he  ve  mnk- 


My  ’pinion  is,"  said  a philosophical  old  lady  of  much 
experience  and  observation,  “ that  any  man  as  dies  upon 
washin’  day  does  it  out  of  pure  spite.”  , , 

“What  are  you  about  with  my  microscope,  George ?" 
“ I've  been  shaving,  father,  and  I want  to  see  if  there  are 
any  hairs  in  the  lather  as  yet." 

in  a man  keep  his  feet  dry  when  he  has  a creak  in  his 


w into  a passion  lias  had 


Understanding  toe  Text.  — A clergyman,  when  the 
contribution-box  returned  with  little  silver  in  it,  said  he 
never  before  understood  the  text,  “Alexander,  the  cop- 
persmith, did  me  much  evil." 

f DO  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP? 

Why  is  a man  who  squints  like  a needle  that  can  not 
be  threaded  ? 

Became  his  eye  ty  defective. 

Why  are  bankrupts  more  to  be  pitied  than  idiots  ? 

Because  bankrupts  are  broken , while  idiots  are  only 
cracked. 

Why  was  the  first  day  of  Adam’s  life  the  longest  eve! 
known  ? 

Because  it  had  no  Eve. 

Why  are  women  the  greatest  thieves  ? 

Became  they  crib  their  children , bone  their  stays , and 
steel  their  petticoats  and  buttons. 

Why  do  little  birds  feel  depressed  early  in  a sumine! 
morning?  * 

Because  their  bills  are  overdue  (dew). 

Why  is  the  letter  E amphibious  ? 

Because  it  is  found  both  in  earth  and  water. 

Who  do  children  hate  tlie  most? 

The  mothers  that  bore  them. 


Mr.  Jenkins  was  dining  at  a very 
hospitable  table,  but  a piece  of  bacon 
near  him  was  so  very  small  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  remarked  to  him  : 

Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  help  yourself  to 
the  bacon.  Don' t be  afraid  of  it  1" 

No,  indeed,  madam,  I shall  not  he. 
I’ve  seen  a piece  twice  as  large  and  it 
didn’t  ecare  me  a bit." 


“Guilty  or  not  gnilty?”  sharply  said 
the  City  Judge  the  other  day  to  an  in- 
attentive female  prisoner  in  the  dock. 
“ J ust  as  your  Honor  pleases.  It’s  not 
for  the  likes  o’  me  to  dictate  to  your 
Honor’s  worship,"  was  the  reply. 


Spain  is  at  red-hot  heat  with  Chili 
for  having  captured  one  of  her  vessels. 
What  a fizzing  there  will  be!  Perhaps 
Spain  will  find  herself  in  hot  water  even 
by  dabbling  in  Chilly  affairs. 


WIIAT  p^O^fl-p^UNG  DRliAM. 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 


The  Toilet  Preparations  of  Joseph  Burnett 
& Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  “.He  plus  ultra.” 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 
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53P  Sent,  by  Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  inert  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent- 
ed June*,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegant ly-con8tructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  In  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  and  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  BUNNiNG-STiTOH  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

DEM,  RUPFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  pf  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  arc  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.” — Oodey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing." — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 

. tion  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  185S-1S64. 
By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  Uniform  with  Liv- 
ingstone's “ South  Africa.” 

MAXWELL  DREWITT.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Teaf- 
ford.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

JAMES  LOUIS  PETIGRU:  A Biographical  Sketch.  By 
William  J.  Grayson.  With  Steel  Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

AGNES.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “The 
Baird  of  Norlaw,”  “The  Perpetual  Curate,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  Mis- 
take,” “A  Life  for  a Life,”  “Olive,”  “The  Ogilvies,” 
“ The  Head  of  the  Family,"  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GOVERNOR  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
UNION.  War  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  Consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  S.  Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Cranford,”  “ Sylvia’s  Lovere,”  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth, *$2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  John  C.  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  IllustAtions.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “Un- 
cle Silas,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  H INKLE Y & WILLIAMS  WORKS, 
416  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston, 

Are  prepared  to  manufacture  common  and  gun-metal 
Castings,  of  from  ten  pounds  to  thirty  tons  weight,  made, 
in  green  sand,  dry  sand,  or  loam,  as  desired ; also  Flue 
and  Tubular  Boilers,  and  “ HINKLICY’S  PATENT 
BOILER,”  for  Locomotive  or  .Stationary  Engines,  war- 
ranted to  save  a large  percentage  of  fuel  over  any  boiler 


_____  ENERAU  HISTORY  OF  FREE- 
MASONRY  in  Europe,  from  its  found- 
/ Ml  tion,  in  the  year  715  B.C.,  to  the  pres- 

f tf  ent  time,  translated  from  the  French  of 

I Ej  _____  Km.  Rebold,  M.  D.,  &c.,  is  acknowledged 
\ by  all  who  have  read  it  to  be  the  most 

\ nnsible,  conclusive, and  satisfactory  his- 

XjBafBSy  B ■)  J of  the  Fraternity  ever  published. 
N . arts  I.  and  IL,  comaining  112  pages 

octavo  each,  now  ready.  Price  One  Dollar  each  Part. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
J.  F.  BRENNAN,  Box  2788,  P.  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


NSW  MUSIC. 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER. 

EUROPEAN  POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR,  June  29,  1865. 

An  exact  and  reliable  Pocket  Timekeeper  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Correctlyconstructedouthe  most  approved 
Scientific  Principles,  and  warranted  to  Denote  Solar 
Time  with  absolute  certainty  and  the  utmost  precision. 
It  never  can  be  wrong.  It  requires  no  key  or  winding 
up ; never  runs  down,  and  can  never  be  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  is  a most  remarkable  article.  Approved  by  the 
Press  and  all  who  have  used  them.  Just  introduced 
intq  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  is  secured  by  Roy- 
al Letters  Patent.  Price  for  a single  one,  with  plain  or 
fancy  white  dial,  in  gold  or  silver  gilt  case,  only  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Beware  of  Impostors,  who  im- 
itate this  advertisement  with  « view  to  swindling  the  pub- 
lic, by  offering  a useless  article  (with  a slight  alteration 
of  namq)  entirely  unlike  our  genuine  Timekeeper.  Ali 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  DELAMERE  & CO., 
Sole  Proprietors,  204-206  Broadway,  New  York. 


Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March 30c. 

Silver  Trumpets  “ “ 35c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 30c. 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  Reichnrdt 40c. 

I can  not  Sing  tie  Old  Songs,  by  Claribel 30c. 

Wearing  of  the  Green : Violin,  15c.  Song. 30c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 35c. 

Matilda  Toots,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond 50c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


POUDRETTE!  POUDRETTE!! 

The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices  titan 
any  other  fertilizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century  : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
in  the  hill,  and  increase  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its  use  on  Lawns, 
Garden  Vegetables,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  of  hun- 
dreds of  Farmers,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  &c.,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  person  applying. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  Netv  York. 


F.  W.  LUDLOW  &,  CO., 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY, 

AGENTS  FOE 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Branch  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  in  Germany. 


Great  discovery.  — de  grath’S  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


IT  WILL  POSITIVELY  RESTORE  GRAY  HAIR  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

DEPOT,  286  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 
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At  your  own  homes.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.  Full  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for 
return  postage.  Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641 
Broadway,  New  York. 


This  Ink  has  the  appearance  of  pure  water.  The 
writing  can  be  made  visible  by  those  only  possessing  the 
secret  to  do  so.  A bottle,  with  secret,  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00.  R.  SHItODER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchant's,  Drug 
gists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex 
peditiously.  Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &o, 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


NAVY  REGISTER  for  1866. 

8vo,  Paper,  $2  00. 

For  Sale  by 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway. 
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Bmn&reths’s  Fills; 


Brandreth'a  Pills  produce  great  purity  of  the  blood  and 
the  system  generally;  all  had  humors  are  removed,  se- 
curing in  the  reconstruction  of  diseased  parts  only  sound 
materials.  m 

They  are  warranted  the  best  purgative  In  the  world. 

Principal  office,  Brandreth  House,  294  Canal  Street, 
New  York.  Wholesale  and  retail.  For  sale  by  all  re- 
spectable dealers  in  medicines. 

See  that  “ B.  Brandreth”  is  on  the  Government  Stamp. 


NOW  in  PRESS,  AND  WILL  be  READY  SOON, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY’S 


The  Wear  and  Tear  of  Business 
Life 

Makes  such  tremendous  drafts  upon  body  and  mind 
that,  without  recourse  to  some  sustaining  agent,  they 
must  inevitably  give  way  uuder  the  pressure.  Recruit 
them  with  that  genial  and  pure  vegetable  tonic,  HOS- 
TETT ICR’S  BITTERS,  and  you  will  ulways  have  a re- 
serve of  vitality  to  fall  back  upon. 


COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Also  Issued  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

The  best,  cheapest,  most  interesting,  popular,  and  Val- 
uable History  of  the  Rebellion  published,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  the  enormous  sale  it  has  reached,  and  is  now 
selling  with  increased  rapidity. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
School  Teachers,  Farmers,  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  have 
returned  from*the  war,  and  are  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, please  sdhd  for  our  circular,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. Address 

• American  Publishing  Company, 

148  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
SCRANTON  & BURR,  Agents. 


Stereoscopic  Views  of  California. 

Mountain  Scenery,  Big  Trees,  Mining  Views,  &c.,  &c. 
Lawrence  & Hodsewortii,  43  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO. 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visit 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &e. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $36<Jb.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


GEMS  OP  SACRED  SONG. 

A New  Volume  of  the  Choicest  Pieces  of  the  Best  Com- 
posers, with  Piano  Accompaniments;  a beautiful  collec- 
tion of  popular  music,  uniform  with  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  “ Home  Circle  Series,”  now  consisting  of  seven  vol- 
umes, the  whole  forming  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
library  of  Piano  Music  published.  Price  of  each — Plain, 
$2  50;  Cloth,  $3  00;  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $4  00.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

• 75  ceuts.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1 fWl  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UVJ  26  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

^ ^ Sole  Agents 

Sporting  Rifles,  of 
’ different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
VArms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
//MSSt  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  tiie  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars, -send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY, 262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S. — We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


$1000  REWARD.  $1000. 

O’DOR,  O’DOR. 

fif  . A I warrant  iqy  Golden  O’Dor  to  A 

force  a beautiful,  set  of  whiskers  WPjW 
or  moustaches  to  grow  on  the  Kga 
smoothest  face  *' 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


' ' " ' eight  weeks ; also  hair  restored  on'^^jSp** 

“ Laid  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Proved  •** 
by  the  testimonials  of  thousands.  Price  $1.  Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

Dr  C.  BRIGGS,  P.  O.  Drawer  6308,  Chicago,  111. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Chib  of  Five  SUB. 
sc  riders,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands  of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Hies.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half, $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  circulation  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Dr.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

Fos-eale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit  Stocks,  Grapevines, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  of  the  best  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 


TERMS.  . j y 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  even/  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Centi 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 riC  I BROTHERS,  Pubusotm, 


vODONTOLIN^ 

FOR  THE  TEETH 


FOR  THE  TEETH 


ALSO  FOR  SALE: 

THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  R.  R.  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  STATE  AID  BONDS, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

Interest  Guaranteed  and  Paid  by  the  State  of  California. 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  a Mortgage  on  ICO  Miles  of  Road,  from  Sacramento  to  the  California  State  Line,  forming 
a part  of  the  GREAT  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  ROUTE,  adopted  and  aided  by  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT. They  are  further  secured  by  a Sinking  Fund  of  $50,000  PER  ANNUM  IN  GOLD,  reserved  Arom  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Road,  and  Pledged  for  their  Redemption. 

About  sixty  miles  of  the  road  are  already  completed,  on  which  the  EARNINGS  ARE  VERY  LARGE,  having  been 
in  the  month  of  October,  1865,  on  fifty-three  miles  of  road  then  running,  upward  of  $65,000  IN  GOLD,  the  road 
having  as  yet  penetrated  to  no  very  important  points. 

With  thirty  miles  additional  completed,  which  will  probably  he  ready  for  working  by  the  middle  of  June  next,  the 
earnings  are  expected  to  be  not  less  than  $200,000  PER  MONTH  IN  GOLD,  by  careful  estimates  based  upon  the 
present  amount  of  traffic  over  the  same  region  without  railroad  facilities.  This  part  of  the  Great  Pacific  Route 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  LINES  OF  RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

These  Bonds  are  a FIRST-CLASS  SECURITY  in  every  respect,  and  a limited  amount  will  be  offered  upon  terms 
which  render  them  a VERY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  DESIRABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Inquiries  for  further  particulars  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


A WARNING  TO  LANDLORDS. 

Cholera  (fo  the  exacting  Owners  of  Tenement  Houses).  “You’ll  have  to  come  down  with 
your  rents.  I intend  to  occupy  these  premises  myself!” 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  NA  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

WaU.) 


We  also  keep  op  hand,  and  buy  and  sell  at  market  rates,  all  classes  of  UNITED  STATES  SECURITIES,  including 
Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  1881,  Five-Twenty  Bonds  (all  Issues),  Ten-Forty  Bonds,  Seven-Thirty 
Treasury  Notes  (all  Issues),  One  Year  Certificates,  Compound  Interest  Notes; 

ALSO,  NEW  YORK  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  BOUNTY  LOAN,  AND  OTHER  DESIRABLE  SECURITIES. 
Collections  made  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  Gold  and  Coupons  bought,  sold,  and  collected. 
Deposits  received  from  Individuals  and  Firms  subject  to  Check  at  Sight,  as  in  a Bank. 

Certificates  of  Deposit,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  issued  without  charge. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  bo  made  with  Banka  and  Bankers  throughout  the  country  for  their  New  York  Accounts. 
Orders  for  the  purchase  ami  sale  of  Miscellaneous  Stocks  and  Bonds  carefully  executed  at  the 

Regular  Stock  Exohange. 

FISK  & HATCH,  Bankers,  No.  5 Nassau  Street. 


United  States 
PRIZE  CONCERT. 


(Two  Doors  fro: 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  Hie  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


TO  BE  DRAWN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO, 

Hay  28th,  1866. 

185,000  Valuable  Prizes,  valued  at  $492,575  25,  wiU  be 
presented  to  Ticket  .Holders,  including 
$100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  ISSUED  500,000, 
PRICE  $1  00  EACH. 

This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, one  ticket  out  of  every  four  drawing  a prize. 

The  following  Prizes  are  a few  among  the  many  to  be 
drawn.  (For  full  list,  see  circulars.) 

1  Gift  in  Greenbacks $30,000 

1 Gift  “ 10,000 

1 Gift  “ 5,000 

1 Gift  “ 4,000 

1 Gift  “ 3,000 

1 Gift  “ 2,000 

25  Gifts  “ $1000  each 26,000  . 

20  Gifts  “ $500  each 10,000 

20  Gifts  “ $100  each 2,000 

20  Gifts  “ $50  each 1,000 

1 Gift,  Residence  No.  882  Wabash  Avenue. . 10,000 

1 Gift,  “ No.  901  Lake  Street 5,000 

1 Gift,  “ No.  37  Newberry  Street. . . 5,000 

5 Gifts,  Cottages,  on  Fulton,  near  Paulina 

Street 10,000 

2 Gifts,  Cottages  160  W.  Liberty  and  537  W. 

Indiana  Streets 6,000 

3 Gifts,  Cottages,  in  good  locality 9,000 

10  Gifts,  City  Lots,  $500  each 5,000 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the 
stage  of  the  Opera  House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience 
to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. Parties  holding  tickets  will  retain  them  until  aft- 
er the  drawing,  and  if  their  number  appears  in  the  list  of 
drawn  numbers  they  will  forward  their  ticket  immediate- 
ly, with  full  directions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  or  mon- 
eys. Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  hotels,  book.and 
music  stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  office,  133  Dearborn 
Street;  price  $1  each;  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
and  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for 
tickets,  and  forwarding  us  the  money  for  the  same,  will 
be  allowed  the  following  commission,  viz.  s 
WE  WILL  SEND 

5 tickets  to  one  address  for $ 4 50 

10  « “ “ 9 00 

20  “ “ “ 17  50 

30  “ « « 26  25 

40  “ « “ 35  00 

60  “»  “ “ 43  50 

And  100  “ “ “ 85  00 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of 
each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  regis- 
tered letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

AH  communications  should  he  addressed  to 
WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Post-Office  Drawer  5913. 

REFntiwcrs.— Hon.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minneso- 
ta; Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.G.,  of  Penn. : Hon.  Alex. 
Randall,  ICx-Governor  of  Wis. ; Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Ex-M.C.,  of  Penn.;  Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Kx-M.C.,  of 
Ind.;  Hon.  Ira  J.  Lavcook,  of  Kansas ; Hon.  Wm.  Le fling- 
well,  Lvons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chicago;  lion. 
C.  Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. ; Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt..M.8.R.R., 
ChicAuo,  111. ; M.  Kronbetg  & Co.,  importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  *FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 

schuum  Manufacturers, 692 Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Uirculav.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TO  CURE 

Diseases  of  the  STOMA<  II  and  KIDNEYS,  RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY,  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  and  disorders 
arising  from  excesses,  use 

Smolander’s  Extract  Bucku. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agents  for  the  South  and  West, 
D.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York,  and  BARNES,  WARD  & 
CO.,  New  Orleans.  BURLEIGH  & ROGERS,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A Superb  and  Valuable  Book. 

COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A Hand-Book  of  Agriculture , Horticulture , and 
Landscape  Gardening. 

This  is  the  most  complete,  elegant,  and  valuable  work 
of  the  kind  yet  published. 

It  is  adorned  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  fine  engrav- 
ings, plans,  and  illustrations,  and  is  the  book  every  person 
needs  who  has  a farm  or  garden,  and  a book  every  lady 
should  have  who  wishes  to  know  the  best  manner  of  man- 
aging window  plants  and  the  flower-garden. 

Fifth  edition,  revised,  8vo,  872  pages.  Price,  Cloth,  $5. 

Sent  free  to  any  address  on  reoeipt  of  price.  Sold  only 
by  subscription.  Agents  wanted. 

DINSMOOR  & CO., 

25  Cornhill,  Boston. 


'ANTED  _ AGENTS. 


— -- For  the  Pictorial  Chart. 

BULWARKS  OF  FREEDOM.  Sells  like  wild! 
fire  at  immense  profits.  Address  GOLDEN  & SAM- 
MONS, No.  1 S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SCHILBERGS  GERMAN  OINTMENT 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger' 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum— all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway  New  York, 

Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street, 

Are  now  opening  new  and  beautiful  goods. 


American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ- Toned  PIANO, 
}UAi^  if  not  Superior,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
rticular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


’ANTED- 


W — y-r — ; . J **•  the  United  States,  who  has 

V * lost  either  an  Arm  or  Leg— to  engage  in  a profit- 
able business.  Send  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  Sample,  to 
A.  F.  BELCHER,  Box  45,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

To  sell  LOSSING’S  superbly  illustrated  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR.  0ver2000  line  Engravings, 
costing  $50,000.  The  most  complete  and  relinble  history, 
indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  and  the  leading 
Generals  and  prominent  men  of  the  country.  Address 
GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  I'ciilisiier, 
628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ITCH.  /WHEATON’S)  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48 hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  6ft  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER, 


BT.  BABBITT’S  best  Medicinal  SALERATUS, 
• “made  from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made  with 
this  Saleratua  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common 
salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72, 
and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


• M This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
’•^ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  i in. I,  with  larger  metallic  uaUr-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54 
Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


Wanted  ! Agents  ! 1— $150  per  Month_to  sell  the  cele- 
brated Common-Sense  Family  Scicing Machine.  Price  $18. 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. SECOM  B & CO.,  Chicago,  111. , or  Cleveland,  O. 


1 AA  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  sent  postpaid  for 
25c.  Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34  Varick  St.,  New  York. 


iDAR  CAMPHOR.  Use  it  early.  Cheapest  and 
Best  for  Cloth-Moths.  Sold'  by  Druggists  every 
e.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


For, Sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  and  Perfumers. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


JfA  Revolvers.  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCEET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTILS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  nnd  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  ents  nnd  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

0 f i 5 & sons,  n.  y. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
Dr  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED — 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


CROUP. — How  it  may  be  easily  Prevented;  also  Cause 
and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 
1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  he  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  08  Cham  ben  Street,  New  York. 


Vol.  X.— No.  483.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1866. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


MICHAEL  PHELAN.— [Photographed  by  Kocbjcbly  Bboxdkbs,  Norfolk,  Va.] 


PIERRE  CARME.— [Photographed  by  Kimberly  Brothers,  Norfolk,  Va.] 


THE  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS. 

By  the  official  record  it  is  found  that  in  Paris, 
during  the  year  1865,  taxes  were  paid  on  27,473 
billiard-tables  in  public  use.  The  renown  of  the 
pastime  is  net  confined  to  the  country  of  its  sup- 
posed inception,  although  almost  every  nation  has 
its  peculiar  way  of  manipulating  the  game.  For 
example,  in  France  the- game  is  played  on  a table 
withoat  pockets,  the  surface  of  the  bed  measuring 
5 by  10  feet.  Three  balls  are  used,  one  for  each 
of  the  players,  and  a red  object  ball.  A count  is 
only  effected  by  the  carom,  and  each  carom  scores 
one  only,  and  as  all  foul  or  push  shots  are  prohibit- 
ed, undoubtedly  this  game  calls  forth  the  highest 
Bkill  of  the  player.  In  England  the  tables  have 


six  pockets,  one  in  each 
corner,  and  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  side  rails ; the 
bed  surface  is  6 by  12 
feet  Three  balls  are 
also  used  there,  and  the 
counts  are  made  by  the 
winning  and  losing  haz- 
ards as  well  as  by  car- 
oms ; thus,  while  a car- 
om scores  two,  should 
the  player  or  his  oppo- 
nent’s ball  go  into  the 
pocket  the  score  is  four, 
and  if  both  are  pocketed 
the  score  is  six ; should 
all  three  balls  go  in,  be- 
sidesthe  carom,  the  score 
is  nine.  In  this  country 
different  sizes  of  tables 
are  used,  varying  all  the 
way  fromrthe  French  to 
the  English  standards. 
Some  are  made  without 
pockets,  while  others 
have  four  or  six  each. 
The  full  game  includes 
caroms  and  the  winning 
hazard,  and  a stroke  can 
possibly  be  made  to  score 
thirteen. 

The  game  generally 
played  by  experts  in  this 
country  is  the  four-ball 
carom  game,  on  a four- 
pocket  table,  6 by  12 
feet  surface.  This,  with 
the  shove  or  push  shot 
omitted,  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  brill- 
iant and  interesting  of 
all  the  games ; for  while 
it  calls  for  all  the  scien- 
tific ability  of  the  French  game,  it  presents  a ten- 
fold increase  of  the  beauties  and  intricacies  of  tri- 
angulation, power  of  force,  and  startling  effects. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  billiards,  which  had 
fallen  into  disrepute,  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
this  country,  and  an  apartment  for  its  accommoda- 
tion is  now  considered  a necessity  to  first-class  res- 
idences. Next  to  its  generally  attractive  features 
and  superior  sanitary  advantages,  this  increased 
popularity  is  mainly  due  to  the  unceasing  exertions 
of  Michael  Phelan,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  has 
devoted  an  active  lifetime  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pastime  and  the  perfection  of  its  machinery.  Mr. 
Phelan,  who  is  now  iu  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  well-known  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  Phelan  & Collender.  He  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  players  liv- 
ing. Still  he  never  had 
much  inclination  for 
match  games,  though  his 
great  encounter  with 
Seeeeiter,  of  Detroit, 
for  $7500  a side,  which 
came  off  in  that  city  in 
April,  1859,  and  which 
was  won  by  Phelan, 
has  ever  been  rated  as 
the  greatest  billiard  con- 
test on  record.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Mr. 
Phelan  determined  to 
permanently  retire  from 
the  billiard  arena,  unless 
he  should  at  some  time 
have  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  cues  with 
Mr.  Berger,  of  Paris, 
or  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Lon- 
don, who  at  that  period 
were  the  reigning  stars 
of  their  particular 
spheres.  The  last  time 
Phelan  played  for  a 
stake  was  with  Kavan- 
agh,  at  Irving  Hall,  in 
April,  1864.  The  game 
was  1000  points  up-car- 
oms, push  prohibited. 
The  consideration  was, 
the  loser  to  give  $100  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  while 
the  receipts  for  admis- 
sion were  donated  to  the 
Working  Women’s  So- 
ciety. Phelan  won. 

In  June,  1863,  through 
the  personal  exertions  of 
Mr.  Phelan,  and  by 


valuable  prizes  present- 
ed by  his  firm,  almost 
all  the  prominent  play- 
ers in  the  United  States 
assembled  in  this  city, 
and  after  forming  a Bill- 
iard Congress,  which 
still  exists,  a code  of 
rules  was  adopted,  and  a 
tournament  participated 
in,  which  established  a 
championship.  Dudley 
KAVANAGH,of  this  city, 
one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  effective  players 
in  any  country,  succeed- 
ed in  securing  possession 
of  the  Golden  Cue,  the 
emblem  of  the  Cham- 
pionship, which  he  aft- 
erward maintained  his 
right  to  in  five  succeed- 
ing encounters  with  the 
most  skillful  antagonists 
that  could  be  brought 
against  him.  Finally,  in 
May,  1865,  under  the 
plea  of  illness,  Kavan- 
agh  forfeited  the  Cham- 
pion Cue  to  Louis  Fox, 
of  Rochester;  who  in 
turn  lost  in  a contest 
with  John  Deery,  of 
Washington,  who  now 
has  possession — and  is 
by  right  Champion  of 
America.  The  next  con- 
testant with  Deery  was 
John  M‘DEvrrr,  of  this 
city,  and  the  game  was 
played  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Cooper  Institute,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday, 

March  13.  Deery  retained  the  cue. 

Dudley  Kavanagh,  who  is  now  exactly  twen- 
ty-eight  years  of  age,  has  played  more  match  games 
than  any  other  man  in  America,  and,  of  some  twen- 
ty on  record,  he  was  winner  in  about  two-thirds  of 
them.  His  last  encounters  were  with  M.  Carme, 
each  player  winning  a game,  and  the  latter  forfeit- 
ing a third  game,  which  he  refused  to  practice  for, 
as  it  allowed  the  odious  “push,”  which  Carme 
styles  “ baby  billiards.”  Some  of  Kavanagh’s 
over-zealous  friends  still  claim  the  title  of  Champion 
for  him,  but  of  course  this  point  can  not  be  main- 
tained. Kavanagh  not  only  forfeited  the  cue,  but 
he  refuses  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  M‘DEVrrr, 
of  Joseph  Dion,  of  Montreal,  and  Pierre  Carme, 
of  New  York. 

About  one  year  6ince 
a real  excitement  was 
created  in  billiard  cir-  T 
cles  by  the  arrival  of  a ! 
most  skillful  French  | 

Professor  of  Billiards, 

M.  Pierre  Carme,  of 
Versailles.  Placing  him- 
self under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Phelan,  M. 

Carme  gave  a series  of 
public  exhibitions,  and 
his  wonderful  prowess  in 
the  masse,  force,  follow, 
fly,  and  other  difficult 
and  seemingly  impossi  . 
ble  shots,  have  produced 
profound  astonishment, 
and  been  received  with 
the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause. M.  CARM^has 
only  engaged  in  two 
match  games  (those 
above-mentioned)  dur- 
ing bis  sojourn  in  this 
country,  which  we  un- 
derstand he  has  determ- 
ined to  make  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  that 
he  will  probably  shortly 
open  in  this  city  a fine 
establishment  for  prac- 
tice and  instruction.  He 
is  a native  of  Bordeaux, 
now  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and, 
like  Kavanagh,  is  a 
bachelor.  M.  Carme 
probably  has  nt>  supe- 
rior in  his  specialties, 
and  is  willing  to  engage 
any  person,  for  a heavy 
consideration,  at  the 
three -ball  French,  or  - 


the  four-ball  American  games ; push  barred. — The 
latest  billiard  sensation  was  the  arrival,  a few  weeks 
since,  of  Mr.  John  Roberts,  the  distinguished  En- 
glish billiardist.  This  gentleman  has  long  main- 
tained his  supremacy  in  the  winning  and  losing 
hazard  game;  and  as  he  has  beaten  Dufton, 
Hughes,  Ciiristmoss,  Bennett,  and  other  ex- 
perts— most  of  them  at  an  odds  of  800  in  1000 — he, 
without  doubt,  has  no  equal  at  the  game.  He  spent 
the  most  of  the  two  years  just  passed  in  Australia, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  made  an  engagement 
with  Dudley  Kavanagh  to  visit  this  country, 
under  whose  management  he  is  now  traveling  in 
the  West,  they  lately  having  taken  part  in  a tour- 
nament at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Roberts  say  that  on  his  return  to  New  York 
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lie  intends  to  give  our  best  players  the  opportunity 
to  measure  cues  with  him,  and  that  the  contests 
will  probably  be  at  the  English,  French,  and  Amer- 
ican games.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Roberts  intends  to  accept  the  challenges  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Dion,  of  Montreal,  who  some  time  since 
defied  any  man  living  to  play  him  a game  in  each 
pf  the  above  specialties,  each  to  be  for  $2000  in  gold 
a side.  Mr.  Roberts  is  now  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  is  not  a bachelor. 
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SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MONROE,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  Mayor  of  that  city  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Union  forces,  and  his  conduct  was 
such  that  he  was  imprisoned  by  military  au- 
thority. At  the  late  election  for  Mayor  he  was 
the  successful  candidate,  and  with  him  three 
gentlemen  who  were  of  the  same  sympathy 
were  elected  for  three  of  the  four  Recorder- 
ships  of  the  city.  Governor  Wells,  of  Lou- 
isiana, whose  Unionism  has  been  latterly  of  a 
strictly  “Southern”  character,  is  yet  unwilling 
to  authorize  Mr.  Monroe  to  assume  office. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  retiring  Mayor,  is  so  skep- 
tical of  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Monroe  that  he  also 
is  reluctant  to  leave  the  city  in  his  hands,  and 
has  telegraphed  to  the  President  for  instruc- 
tions. The  President  is  reported  to  have  re- 
plied that  the  facts  were  unknown  to  him,  and 
he  has  declined  to  interfere.  Application  was 
then  made  to  General  Canby,  and,  as  we  write, 
his  decision  is  unknown. 

Meanwhile  a gentleman  perfectly  familiar 
with  New  Orleans  since  its  capture  by  the 
Union  army  tells  us  that  the  life  of  no  Uni6n 
man  would  be  safe  in  that  city  should  the  Unit- 
ed States  forces  be  withdrawn.  Another  ob- 
server reports  the  same  condition  of  affairs  ip 
Savannah;  and  an  old  resident  of  Georgia, 
faithful  through  the  war,  informs  us  that  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the 
State  should  the  military  hold  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  relaxed.  And  these  are  not  excep- 
tional witnesses.  Now  the  men  whose  conduct 
is  such  as  to  occasion  these  apprehensions  are 
those  who  have  elected  Mr.  Monroe  Mayor. 
They  are  those  whose  sympathizers  elsewhere 
elected  Mr.  Humphreys,  an  unpardoned  rebel 
general,  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, the  second  chief  of  the  rebellion,  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  They  are  those  who,  in 
Texas,  sitting  upon  Grand  Juries,  refuse  to  act 
upon  five  hundred  indictments  against  mur- 
derers of  Union  men  during  the  war,  and  who, 
as  members  of  the  Convention,  are  hesitating, 
at  this  time  of  day,  as  Governor  Hamilton  in- 
forms the  President,  to  declare  the  Act  of  Se- 
cession null  and  void. 

Of  course  so  long  as  this  feeling  continues* 
dominant  in  the  late  insurgent  States,  so  long 
as  fervent  fidelity  to  the  rebellion  is  the  sole 
passport  to  popular  favor,  and  the  universal 
tone  of  opinion  is  bitter  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  Union,  it  is  the  plainest  duty  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  a strict  military  hold 
of  such  States.  Intelligent  men  at  the  South 
will  see  that  such  feeling  and  conduct  are  not 
“ acquiescence.”  Nobody  indeed  expects  de- 
feated men  to  confess  that  they  were  wrong,  or 
to  feel  a profound  affection  for  a power  against 
which  they  have  ineffectually  struggled.  But 
when  they  declare  that  they  have  submitted 
and  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  war,  they 
will  not  be  surprised,  and  they  have  no  right  to 
be  indignant,  that  the  country  looks  to  their 
acts  and  not  to  their  words.  What  kind  of 
acquiescence  is  it  which  endangers  the  personal 
security  of  Union  men  ? What  kind  of  sub- 
mission is  it  which  elects  as  civil  officers  and 
representatives  and  senators  men  who  are  no- 
toriously and  honestly  incapable  of  co-operating 
with  the  Government  ? A man  who  carries  up 
his  suit  to  the  highest  court,  and  loses  it,  does 
not  think  he  was  wrong  in  bringing  the  suit, 
but  he  pays  the  damages  and  yields  to  the  law. 

That  is  all  that  is  asked  of  the  late  insur- 
gents. But  if  they  continue  to  act  as  if  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced  for  them,  instead 
of  against  them,  they  put  themselves  still  fur- 
ther in  the  wrong,  and  indefinitely  postpone  the 
day  of  peace  and  reunion.  If  it  be  natural  for 
them  to  feel  exasperated  and  bitter,  it  is  no 
less  natural  for  the  country  to  be  wary  of  ad- 
mitting them  to  an  unchecked  exercise  of 
power.  If  they  say,  as  some  of  them  do,  “ But 
what  further  proof  can  we  give  ? Have  we  not 
accepted  ..every  thing  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us?”  the  reply  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
stanchest  Union  men  among  them  feel  inse- 
cure, so  long  as  capital  and  enterprise  and  labor 
hesitate  to  flow  toward  them,  so  long  as  their 
legislative  acts  and  popular  elections  reveal  a 
sullen  hostility  to  the  measures  and  men  which, 
whethei  they  individually  like  them  or  not,  are 
yet  inseparably  identified  with  the  Government 
in  whose  supremacy  they  declare  their  acqui- 
escence, so  long  the  country  has  a right  to  say 
that  they  have  not  acquiesced ; that  they  must 
be  distrusted  and  closely  watched ; and  so  long 
we  have  thd  right  to  believe  that  they  will  use 
whatever  power  tjiey  may  gegtjlrjjttf  neutralize 


and  destroy  the  very  acts  to  which  they  point 
us  as  proofs  of  acquiescence. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States  ought  to 
understand  that  the  war  was  just  as  earnest  to 
us  as  it  was  to  them  ; that  there  is  not  the  least 
vindictiveness  of  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a very  hearty  desire  of  sincere  union  and  en- 
during peace ; that  there  are  no  foolish  expect- 
ations of  an  affected  love  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment among  those  who  were  lately  in  arms 
against  it ; that  there  is  no  intention  to  be  un- 
just or  ungenerous  toward  our  Southern  fellow- 
citizens,  whatever  the  papers  and  politicians 
who  deluded  them  through  the  war  may  say ; 
but  that  there  is  a very  inflexible  determination 
that  the  war  shall  not  have  been  fought  in  vain ; 
that  emancipation  shall  be  made,  not  called,  a 
fact;  and  that  the  permanence  and  authority 
of  the  Government  shall  not  be  imperiled  by 
any  rash  policy  springing  from  ignorance  or  im- 
patience. There  will  be  no  effort  to  reap  more 
than  we  have  sowed,  but  the  harvest  will  sure- 
ly be  garnered. 

The  quality  and  dominant  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  shown  during  the  war,  and  they 
are  equally  shown  to  those  who  can  see,  in  es- 
tablishing peace.  The  imbecility  of  the  Cop- 
perhead and  semi-rebel  sentiment  should  be 
fully  known  by  this  time  even  to  the  late  insur- 
gents of  the  South.  It  could  not  divide  loyalty 
during  the  war,  and  it  will  not  divide  the  same 
loyalty  now  that  the  war  is  over.  No  new 
party  will  be  formed  until  the  Union  party  has 
done  its  work,  and  that  work  is  honorable  and 
humane  and  reasonable  reorganization.  If  any 
Southerner  doubts,  if  he  listens  to  the  sirens 
who  have  steadily  deceived  him  for  five  years 
past,  he  will  be  deceived  again  and  more  bit- 
terly. The  elections  of  last  autumn,  the  open- 
ing elections  of  the  spring,  show  that  the  Union 
line  is  not  broken ; and  if  the  leaders  of  opin- 
ion in  the  late  insurgent  States  are  truly  wise, 
if  they  wish  the  country  to  believe  in  their  ac- 
quiescence, they  will  abandon  their  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy,  and  prove  that  they  were  hon- 
est in  the  war  by  honestly  accepting  the  judg- 
ment to  which  they  appealed. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL. 

The  freedom  of  a large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  formerly  held 
as  slaves,  was  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the 
Emancipation  Amendment.  But  mere  eman- 
cipation left  the  whole  class  in  an  anomalous 
condition,  tne  consequences  of  which  it  was 
plainly  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  remove. 
It  became  necessary  to  define  at  once  the  re- 
lation of  the  freed  people  to  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation ; and  Congress  has  therefore  declared 
that  all  persons  born  in  tjje  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States ; and  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and 
color,  and  without  regard  to  any  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery,  shall  have  entire  equality  of 
civil  rights.  Any  person  who  shall  deprive  any 
inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  any  right 
thus  secured  is  declared  guilty  of  a misdemean- 
or, and  is  punishable  by  a fine  of  not  more  than 
a thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year.  The  various  law  officers 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  and  other  officers 
who  may  be  authorized  by  the  President,  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  proceeding  against  all 
violators  of  the  law. 

This  Bill  of  lights  is  necessary,  simple,  and 
precise.  It  declares  who  are  citizens,  it  defines 
their  privileges,  and  provides  for  their  defense. 
It  pledges  the  whole  power  of  the  country  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  every  citizen  every 
where.  It  does  not  leave  them  to  the  whims 
of  local  communities  nor  to  the  prejudices  of 
caste.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  the  supreme 
sovereignty  to  declare  who  are  its  citizens,  and 
acknowledges  the  duty  of  that  sovereignty  to 
defend  them ; nor  can  any  faithful  citizen  ob- 
ject that  his  fundamental  rights  are  precisely 
defined  and  maintained  by  the  supreme  instead 
of  a subordinate  authority.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law  can  not  be  questioned  except 
upon  the  ground  of  a controlling  sovereignty  in 
the  States  over  the  nation,  and  that  is  a claim 
which  is  no  longer  valid. 

This  bill— which  is  truly  a Magna  Charta — 
overthrows  all  hostile  legislation  of  the  States 
against  equality  of  civil  rights*.  The  Black 
Codes,  which  seek  to  retain  as  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  slavery  as  possible,  disappear  before 
this  just  and  beneficent  decree.  It  announces 
distinctly  to  those  who  would  still  cling  to  feu- 
dalism in  America  that  feudalism  is  henceforth 
impossible.  It  tends  to  speedy  pacification  by 
showing  to  those  who  still  doubted  the  national 
purpose  that  all  the  consequences  of  emancipa- 
tion have  been  well  weighed  and  fully  accept- 
ed by  the  country.  It  destroys  false  hopes.  It 
deal's  away  misunderstandings.  It  proclaims 
that  when  the  United  States  abolished  slavery 
they  meant  what  they  said,  and  knew  what  they 
did. 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
enormous  majorities.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  vote  was  109  to  38,  in  the  Sen- 
ate 33  to  12 ; and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 


that  the  President  will  dissent.  We  hope  in- 
deed that  by  the  time  this  paper  is  issued  the 
bill  may  have  been  approved  by  him  and  have 
become  a law.  We  shall  hear  of  that  result 
with  sincere  satisfaction ; for  when  once  the 
President  and  Congress  agree  upon  a vital  and 
fundamental  measure  like  this,  a better  under- 
standing and  further  agreement  will  be  much 
more  probable  and  practicable. 

Sensible  men  in  the  late  disaffected  States 
will  also  be  glad  that  a vexatious  question  is 
thus  put  in  the  way  of  settlement.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  in  his  late  speech  before  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  spoke  very  smoothly 
of  the  duty  of  giving  the  freedmcn  fair  play. 
We  have  the  right  to  expect  his  earnest  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  Governor  Orr,  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  Governor  Walker,  of  Florida,  have 
shown  great  good  sense  in  their  action  respect- 
ing the  education  of  the  freedmen ; and  they, 
too,  Vill  undoubtedly  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  a measure  which  secqres  rights  that 
they  do  not  deny.  And  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  understand  that  the  coun- 
try must  and  ought  to  be  constantly  agitated 
until  the  equal  rights  of  every  American  citizen 
before  the  law  are  secured  by  the  highest  pow- 
er in  the  land,  will  hail  the  bill  as  a measure 
of  the  wisest  statesmanship,  and  an  earnest  of 
the  national  resolution  that  nothing  which  was 
really  gained  by  the  war  shall  be  lost. 


A REPORT  UPON  THE  EIGHT-HOUR 
LAW. 

We  have  received  many  letters  discussing  bhp 
eight -hours’  labor  movement,  some  of  them 
very  foolishly  charging  us  with  hostility  to  the 
laborer  because  we  have  pointed  out  the  im- 
practicability of  remedying  the  evil  of  over- 
work* by  legislation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
subject  is  controlled  by  other  laws  than  that 
of  a Legislature,  and  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  such  laws.  A regulation  of  the  State 
making  it  penal  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
hours  would  be  absurd  ; and  a declaration  that 
eight  hours  should  be  considered  a working-day 
would  be  useless.  If  such  a declaration  could 
not  be  enforced  it  would  leave  the  matter  ex- 
actly where  it  is  now. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  has 
suggested  in  Congress  that  eight  flours  shall  be 
a working-day  *in  the  Government  shops  and 
yards ; and  the  New  York  Legislature  has  been 
considering  a general  proposition  in  favor  of 
the  eight-hours’  system.  In  Massachusetts  a 
Commission  was  appointed  last  year  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject,  and,  after  careful  in- 
quiry and  consideration,  the  Commission  have 
presented  a Report  which  we  heartily  commend 
to  every  working-man  and  legislator  as  a most 
careful,  comprehensive,  and  sagacious  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  Commission  was 
composed  of  gentlemen  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
task  by  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  experience. 
They  have  examined  the  question  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  of  purpose  to  remedy  existing 
evils,  and  have  finally  reported  against  the  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  practicability  of  an  eight- 
hours’  law. 

The  Commission  sent  into  every  town  of  the 
State  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  to 
solicit  co-operation  and  advice.  It  also  held 
public  hearings  in  Boston.  But  neither  the  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiries  nor  the  attendance  upon 
the  hearings  indicated  so  vital  and  general  an 
interest  as  had  been  supposed.  It  appears  that 
in  the  chief  branches  of  industry  the  “ ten- 
hour  system”  generally  prevails,  except  in  cot- 
ton factories,  where  eleven  hours  is  the  general 
rule.  The  shortest  time  established  by  custom 
is  seven  hours  and  forty  minutes  for  ship- 
wights  upon  “ old  work”  or  repairs  : the  lon- 
gest time  is  seventeen  and  a half  hours  in 
a few  bakeries.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  employes  were  generally  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  time,  and  the  employers  opposed 
to  it.  Yet  those  who  favor  a reduction  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the  necessary 
law.  Some  wished  it  to  be  prohibitory ; but  a 
law  forbidding  a man  to  use  his  power  of  la- 
bor at  his  discretion  is  a law  destroying  the 
capital  of  the  working-man.  So,  finally,  the 
mass  agreed  that  the  law  should  merely  de- 
clare eight  hours  a legal  working-day.  But 
such  a law  is  simply  worthless. 

The  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  the  rad- 
ical objection  to  making  eight  hours,  or  any 
other  number  of  hours,  a legal  day’s  work  is, 
that,  by  giving  one  measure  of  time  for  all 
branches  of  labor,  such  a law  must  be  unequal 
in  its  action.  It  would  not  be  an  impartial 
law,  and  that  is  a fatal  difficulty.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  apply  it 
to  some  of  the  most  common  and  necessary 
branches  of  labor.  Thus  the  fundamental  in- 
dustrial interest  of  farming  could  not  conform 
to  such  a law ; and  the  extent  of  this  industry 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
cash  value  of  farms  in  the  United  States  is 
about  ten  billions  of  dollars.  The  Commission 
sum  up  their  objections  to  the  law^s  follows : 

“Because  they  deem  it  unsound  in  principle  to  apply 
one  measure  of  time  to  all  kinds  of  labor. 

“ Because,  if  adopted  as  a general  law  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  rendered  void  by  special  contracts,  and 
bo  add  another  to  the  dead  laws  that  cumber  the  statutes. 

“ Because  a very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country  could  not  observe  it. 


“Because,  if  restricted,  as  some  propose,  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  State,  it  would  be  manifestly  partial,  and 
therefore  unjust.” 

The  Commission  then  proceed  to  a concise, 
able,  and  temperate  consideration  of  various 
points  involved  in  the  question:  the  relation 
of  capital  to  labor ; the  province  of  law ; the 
law  of  usury ; and  the  employment  of  capital. 
They  show  that  capital  and  labor  are  not  nat- 
ural enemies,  but  veal  friends ; and  while  for 
the  reasons  stated  they  are  opposed  to  an 
eight-hours’  law  they  think  that  in  many  de- 
partments of  labor  there  is  serious  injury  from 
over- work,  and  that  in  such  there  is  need  of 
reform.  This  reform,  in  their  judgment,  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  intelligent  discussion  and 
mutual  understanding  between  employers  and 
employed.  They  cite  instances  of  such  agree- 
ment, Thus  the  workmen  representing,  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Commission,  the  factory  oper- 
atives of  Lawrence  advocated  the  ten-hour  rule 
for  factories,  on  the  ground  that  the  change 
from  eleven  hours  to  eight  would  be  injurious 
both  for  the  employed  and  the  employer.  The 
introduction  of  the  eight-hours’  system  in  Aus- 
tralia was  not  the  result  of  legislation,  but  of 
the  tranquil  deliberation  of  all  interests.  The 
great  co-operative  movement  in  England,  illus- 
trated by  that  at  Rochdale — the  constituency 
of  the  late  Richard  Cobden — is  voluntary  and 
not  legislative.  In  Germany  and  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission,  the  saifle  move- 
ment is  proceeding  without  convulsions  and 
with  the  best  results. 

We  know  of  no  better  service'  which  could 
be  ’done  to  Congress  and  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  and  of  every  State  which  is  now 
considering  this  subject,  than  to  present  every 
member  with  a copy  of  this  thoughtful,  hu- 
mane, and  truly  valuable  report. 


THE  DOWNWARD  COURSE. 

The  debates  on  the  Loan  Bill  in  Congress  on 
1 6th  and  19th  inst.  foreshadow  the  struggle  that 
must  be  encountered  before  specie  payments 
can  be  resumed  in  this  country.  All  the  manu- 
facturers, all  the  coal-nfiners,  all  the  producers 
of  grain,  all  the  holders  of  wheat,  corfi,  pork, 
and  cotton — every  one,  in  a word,  who  owns 
property  which  is  liable  to  decline  with  gold,  is 
opposed  to  any  and  all  measures  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  volume  or  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  currency.  It  is  the 
old  story;  the  contest  of  property  holders^ 
against  the  public.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
men — including  those  who  now  chance  to  own 
property  and  merchandise — that  we  should  as 
soon  as  possible  get  back  to  a stable  standard 
of  values.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  drive  this 
truth  into  the*  mind  of  a man  who  bought  pork 
or  cotton  or  breadstuff’s  or  dry  goods  at  prices 
25  per  cent,  above  those  now  ruling.  Such  a 
one  is  slow  to  be  persuaded  that  present  loss 
will  be  future  gain. 

Partisans  of  continued  inflation  may  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  sway  Congress  in  a wrong 
direction.  They  may  even  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  measure  of  contraction  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  But  they  will  gain  little  by  the 
contrivance.  The  duty  and  policy  of  the  na- 
tion in  this  matter  are  so  clear  that  no  delay 
will  convince  the  public  that  they  are  going  to 
be  ultimately  neglected.  The  Loan  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morrill  ispbjectionable  on  many 
grounds.  Its  defeat  on  16th  instant  was  not  an’ 
unmixed  misfortune.  Rut  those  who  infer  from 
that  defeat  that  Congress  is  going  to  defer  to 
the  property  holders  who — under  the  lead  of 
John  Sherman  and  Thaddeus  Stevens — de- 
sire to  perpetuate  indefinitely  a system  of  irre- 
deemable and  depfeeiated  paper-money,  will 
presently  discover  that  have  mistaken  the 
temper  of  the  nation.  Honest  men  may  fairly 
differ  as  to  methods.  One  man  may  favor  this 
sort  of  contraction,  another  another  sort.  One 
man  may  look  for  resumption  much  earlier  than 
his  neighbor.  But  they  who  conclude  from  the 
opposition  already  developed  in  Congress  to  the 
HbnuiLL  bill  that  gold  is  not  going  to  decline, 
and  that  prices  are  not  going  to  fall  with  it, 
will  soon  find  out  their  error  to  their  cost. 

We  showed  last  week  that  contraction  was 
already  in  active  progress.  Over  $1 75,000,000 
"of  compound  - interest  notes,  which  six  and 
twelve  months  ago  were  in  general  circula- 
tion, have  now  practically  ceased  to  be  cur- 
rency by  reason  of  the  interest  which  has  ac- 
cumulated upon  them.  At  least  $ 1 00, 000, 000 
of  National  Bank  currency — say  an  amount 
equal  to  the  issues  of  the  National  Currency 
Bureau — have  wiAin  the  past  ten  months  gone 
South  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  And,  finally,  the  Sec- 
retary has  managed  within  the  past  six  months 
to  retire  about  $3o,ooo,ooo  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  outstanding.  Thus,  without  any  new 
legislation,  contraction  is  going  on  at  a fair  rate. 

Even  if  Congress  should,  on  reconsideration, 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch,  his  present  powers  will  enable  him  to 
continue  to  contract  the  currency  at  quite  an 
active  rate.  It  is  now  clear  that  by  mid-sum- 
mer Five-Twenty  bonds  will  be  selling  at  75,  if 
not  at  80,  in  London.  At  these  prices  the  out- 
standing currency  can  be  exchanged  for  bonds, 
and  Seven-Thirty  notes  can  be  converted  into 
bo4<M  4&U  m interests  of  the  coun- 
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try  require  and  the  safety  of  commerce  will 
justify. 

It  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  misled  by  the  present  plethoric  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  into  premature  attempts 
to  resume  specie  payments.  Over  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  of  short-date  securities  are  to  be 
funded  or  paid  off  within  two  years.  A policy 
which  should  precipitate  a commercial  crisis 
would  deprive  the  Government  of  the  means  of 
paying  off  these  securities  and  of  the  credit  es- 
sential for  funding  them.  But  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  Government  has  thus  far  de- 
veloped precipitate  views  on  this  subject,  and 
the  partisans  of  continued  inflation  exhibit  a 
disregard  of  the  facts  when  they  charge  the 
Secretary  with  desiring  to  rush  forward  to 
specie  payments  in  disregard  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  TVTCitlloch’s 
views  have  thus  far  been  eminently  conserva- 
tive— as  the  continuance  of  the  temporary  loan 
at  5 and  6 per  cent,  sufficiently  proves. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  public  of  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  manufacturers,  middlemen, 
merchants,  farmers,  etc.,  ought  to  engrave  upon 
their  memory  at  this  time  is  that  we  are  on 
the  high  road  to  contraction,  to  lower  prices, 
to  specie  payments.  They  should  beware  of 
being  misled  by  the  defeat  of  this  or  that  bill, 
by  the  temporary  success  of  this  or  that  advo- 
cate of  continued  financial  disgrace.  Let  them 
lay  it  to  their  hearts  that  the  American  people 
are  bent  on  rehabilitating  their  national  cur- 
rency and  making  it  as  good  as  the  currency 
of  other  nations ; and  that  whatever  delays  may 
occur,  and  however  temporarily  the  paper-mon- 
ey men  may  seem  to  triumph,  the  restoration 
of  a hard-money  currency  within  a given  num- 
ber of  years,  if  not  months,  is  mathematically 
certain.  Let  them  rely  upon  it  that  from  this 
time  to  the  day  on  which  the  banks  resume 
specie  payments  prices  will  be  steadily  on  the 
decline,  with  such  reactions  as  are  usual  in 
speculative  markets.  From  quarter-day  to 
quarter-day  every  thing  produced  or  consumed 
in  this  country  will  show  a diminution  in  mark- 
et value.  Men  who  hold  goods,  merchandise, 
and  other  property  will  grow  steadily  poorer, 
just  as  the  like  class  grew  steadily ‘richer  in 
the  days  when  the  currency  was  being  expand- 
ed. Labor  will  fall  steadily  in  value,  until 
wages  decline  to  a point  never  before  reached 
in  our  history.  We  expect  to  see  common  la- 
borers working  for  half  a dollar  a day  by  the 
time  that  gold  falls  to  or  near  par.  This  will 
be  thrice  the  average  paid  in  Great  Britain. 

Let  the  public  beware,  too,  of  believing  that 
“the  bottom”  has  been  reached  before  specie 
payments  have  been  restored.  In  the  down- 
ward course  there  will  be  many  reactions.  It 
will  often  appear  that  prices  are  bent  upward, 
and  that  a general  recovery  is  about  to  take 
place.  Such  symptoms  will  prove  deceptive. 
There  can  be  no  real  recovery  in  prices  until 
the  national  currency  is'  made  worth  ioo  per 
cent  in  gold.  When  that  point  is  reached,  it 
will  be  safe  to  buy  any  thing,  for  prices  will 
naturally  react  sharply  from  the  antecedent  de- 
pression. But  till  then,  seeming  reactions  will 
prove  pitfalls  of  destruction. 

Already  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the 
end.  A -month  ago  an  active  speculation  in 
real  estate  was  in  full  blast.  It  seems  to  have 
been  short-lived.  Recent  sales  at  auction  show 
a general  decline  in  prices,  and  handsome 
country  seats  are  for  sale  at  rates  very  much 
lower  than  were  current  in  1856-7.  Long- 
headed men  have  already  read  the  future.  In 
1 835-6,  and  again  in  1 856—7,  this  class  of 
men  refused  to  buy  any  thing,  and  were  set 
down  as  simpletons  by  a younger  class  of  oper- 
ators who  claimed  to  understand  the  times, 
and  bought  right  and  left  whatever  was  offered 
at  “ the  going  prices.”  In  the  course  of  a few 
months  the  young  operators  were  ruined,  and 
their  more  prudent  seniors  stepped  in  and  se- 
cured their  property  at  almost  nominal  fates. 
It  will  be  so  again,  The  men  who  keep  their 
money,  and  buy  nothing  in  1866  and  1867, 
will  probably  purchase  in  1868  or  1869  all  de- 
scriptions of  property  at  prices  as  far  below  as 
the  rates  of  1 863  -4  were  above  their  real  value. 


MORE  LIGHT! 

The  most  important  philanthropic  associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  the  American 
Freedmen’s  and  Union  Aid  Commission,  which 
proposes  the  education  of  all  the  unenlightened 
population  in  the  late  slave  States.  It  is  not 
an  impertinent  philanthropy,  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  ignorance  any  where  is  dan- 
ger every  where.  The  ignorance  of  Maine  or 
of  Florida  imperils  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa, 
and  he  is  the  true  patriot  and  peacemaker  who 
by  every  fair  and  honorable  means  aims  at  the 
education  of  all  the  people.  The  danger  to 
the  conntry  is  quite  as  much  in  the  ignorance 
which  puts  the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  South 
in  the  power  of  certain  leaders  as  it  is  in  the 
ambition  of  the  leaders.  The-  schoolmaster 
might  have  saved  us  the  war.  Education  will 
certainly  keep  the  peace. 

The  policy  of  Slavery  has  always  been  to  keep 
the  poor  ignorant.  Emancipation  abolishes  the 
chief  reason  of  so  b£i!bjs§cjitsj  J^Pjifoybut  its 


traditions  will  long  remain.  The  C rle 
Mercury  once  said  that  the  working-people  hud 
no  more  right  to  education  than  the  slave; 
and  General  Howard  now  says  that  he  be- 
lieves “the  majority  of  the  white  people  to 
be  utterly  opposed  to  educating  the  negro.  The 
opposition  is  so  great  that  the  teachers,  though 
they  may  be  the  purest  of  Christian  people,  are 
nevertheless  visited  publicly  and  privately  with 
undisguised  marks  of  odium.  ” Yet,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  gratifying  facts  which  show 
the  awakening  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
minds  in  the  late  insurgent  States  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  and  which  indicate  something 
of  that  “ acquiescence”  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  see  so  little.  Thus  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Savannah  has  written  to  the  Freed- 
men’s Aid  Union,  saying  that  he  learns  (what 
is  true)  that  it  has  no  sectarian  character,  and 
asking  help  in  founding  schools  for  the  colored 
part  of  his  flock.  The  Legislature  of  Florida 
has  passed  laws  establishing  a common  school 
system  for  colored  children  in  that  State,  and 
the  Governor  seconds  the  request  of  the  agent 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  to  the  Aid  Union, 
that  it  will  assist  in  erecting  a normal  school 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers.  Gov- 
ernor" Orr,  also,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Trenholm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Confederate 
Treasury,  having  visited  the  colored  schools  of 
Charleston,  were  so  impressed  by  them  that, 
after  consultation  with  one  of  the  leading  col- 
ored teachers,  they  propose  a common  school 
system  for  the  colored  population  of  the  whole 
State.  These  are  significant  facts,  aud  show 
that  some  men  at  the  South  understand  how 
the  cruel  ravages  of  war  are  to  be  effectively 
repaired. 

The  Census  of  1850,  which  was  prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  De  Bow,  who  stated  every 
thing  as  softly  as  possible  for  the  slave  States, 
and  which,  allowing  for  the  losses  of  war,  may 
be  nearer  the  truth  of  to-day  than  the  later 
Census,  gives  568,182  free  adults  in  the  slave 
States  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
number  of  free  colored  adults  would  very  slight- 
ly reduce  these  figures.  Assuming  that  there 
are  1,000,000  of  freedmen,  and  even  500,000 
poor  whites  to  be  educated,  at  least  30,000 
teachers  would  be  wanted.  The  annual  expense 
would  be  scarcely  less  than  $15,000,000.  The 
daily  expense  of  the  war  was  about  $3,000,000. 
Thus  to  educate  for  two  years  the  ignorance 
of  the  South  from  which  the  wai*sprang  would 
cost  no  more  than  ten  days  of  war.  If  the  States 
would  undertake  the  whites,  the  expense  would 
be  reduced  one-third.  Would  it  be  an  extrav- 
agant expense?  Would  it  be  a waste. of  mon- 
ey ? No ; for  as  men  are  educated  their  de- 
mands increase,  and  their  increasing  demands 
start  all  the  vast  machinery  of  trade.  Educa- 
tion in  Alabama  or  Georgia  quickens  the  spin- 
dles of  Lowell,  the  looms  of  Lyons,  the  fields 
of  the  West,  the  presses  of  the  East.  Educa- 
tion is  the  best  police,  abolishing  armies,  de- 
stroying penitentiaries,  and  recognizing  the 
resistless  force  of  the  State  in  a single  consta- 
ble. Every  dollar  spent  for  this  regenerating 
influence  would  be  so  whig  a seed  which  would 
be  harvested  a thousandfold. 

The  work  should  be  voluntary  as  that  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was;  and  such  the  Aid 
Commission  proposes  that  it  should  be.  More- 
over, it  should  be  as  heartily  welcomed  in  the 
destitute  States  whose  population  it  proposes  to 
reafch  as  it  should  be  sustained  by  those  which 
are  able.  Truth  is  not  sectional.  Ideas  are 
not  local.  There  is  no  proprietor’s  brand  upon 
knowledge.  Jealousy  of  so  humane  and  lofty 
a work  is  impossible  except  among  the  foolish 
or  the  malevolent.  It  is  worthy  of  the  time 
and  of  the  country.  It  would  be  the  seal  of 
reconciliation  aud  peace. 


COLORADO. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  has 
failed,  and  we  are  not  sorry.  The  smallness 
of  the  population  and  the  character  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  the  chief  objections  urged  against 
the  bill,  and  the  Enabling  act  was  the  main  ar- 
gument for  it.  But  the  terms  of  the  original 
Enabling  act  were  not  complied  with  ; and  al- 
though that  of  itself  is  not  a fatal  objection, 
yet  the  facts  as  reported  justify  a doubt  wheth- 
er there  was  a fair  expression  of  the  population 
upon  the  Constitution.  In  any  case  the  ma- 
jority was  suspiciously  small ; and  the  Consti- 
tution disables  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
part  of  the  population  because  of  their  color. 
The  general  principle  was  advanced  which 
seems  to  us  very  reasonable,  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable "to  erect  any  Territory  into  a State  until 
it  has  at  least  the  population  necessary  to  send 
one  representative  to  Congress.  If  Colorado 
wishes  to  be  the  equal  of  New  York  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  surely  is  not  unfair  to 
delay  her  gratification  until  she  is  entitled  to 
one  member  of  the  House. 


A POOR  JOKE. 

One  of  the  amusing  spring  jokfes  is  the  pain- 
ful effort  of  the  “Democratic”.papcrs  and  ora- 
tors to  call  the  men  who  sustained  the  war 
against  the  Congress  of  Richmond,  and  the 
Chicago  Convention  dismionists.  The  gcntle- 


-o  with  more  or  loss  frankness  applaud- 
ed Jefferson  Davis  and  thwarted  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  agony  of  its  struggle 
are  very  anxior  - to  be  considered  the  especial 
friends  of  the  L uiun.  As  their  political  allies, 
the  late  enemy,  could  not  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  very  clamorous  that  they 
should  now  control  it.  Next  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  these  worthy  citizens  would 
like  to  see  a dissolution  of  the  Union  party; 
and  as  they  have  learned  that  loyal  men  are 
able  to  maintain  the  Union  against  combined 
Copperheads  and  rebels,  they  would  dearly  like 
to  steal  that  name  and  brand  their  conquerors 
as  disunionists.  When  they  can  persuade-the 
American  people  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  a 
patriot  and  Patrick  Henry  a Tory,  they  may 
convince  the  same  jury  that  Vai.landigham 
and  the  “friends”  of  Horatio  Seymour  are 
true  Union  men,  and  the  glorious  multitude 
which  saved  the  Union  in  war  and  intend  to 
secure  it  in  peace  disunionists. 


AVOIDABLE  AND  UNAVOIDABLE 
CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

Physicians,  in  making  out  certificates  of  death, 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  when  they 
find  no  evidences  of  the  presence  of  some  one  posi- 
tive disease,  set  down  old  age  as  the  cause  of  the 
result.  Let  us  see  whether  this  is  strictly  correct. 
What,  let  us  inquire,  is  necessary  to  the  absolute 
preservation  of  health,  so  that  death  may  come  en- 
tirely from  old  age  without  the  agency  of  any  dis- 
ease ? Food  must  be  taken  every  day  of  the  right 
quantity  and  quality,  at  the  right  intervals,  and 
adapted  to  the  different  periods  of  life ; the  influence 
of  all  external  agencies— as  air,  heat,  light,  etc. — 
must  be  perfectly  regulated,  and  mind  and  body 
must  be  exercised  in  the  right  amount  and  manner 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  progress — all  this  requiring, 
as  you  see,  vastly  more  alike  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  and  power  than  are  within  the  compass 
of  man.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  requisite 
also  entire  freedom  from  unholy  passion  and  desire, 
which  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease  in  their  irrita- 
ting and  depressing  influences  upon  the  nervous 
system,  aside  from  the  results  of  the  wrong  prac- 
tices to  which  they  lead.  But  even  more  than  this 
is  required.  There  must  be  the  power  to  neutralize 
all  those  occult  causes  which  operate  so  widely,  pro- 
ducing'specific  forms  of  disease,  such  as  scarlatina, 
malarious  diseases,  cholera,  typhus,  etc. 

You  see,  then,  that  death  absolutely  from  old  age 
alone  is  an  impossibility.  Even  if  the  occult  causes 
alluded  to  are  escaped,  there  must  necessarily  be, 
even  in  those  that  live  most  rationally,  accretions 
of  disease  every  now  and  then  along  the  course  of 
life — each  one,  it  may  be,  slight,  but  adding  to  the 
aggregate  which  is  to  produce  death  at  length  in 
those  who  to  all  appearance  die  of  old  age.  Even 
though  there  may  have  been  no  obvious  attacks 
leaving  residua,  there  always  are  in  such  cases 
slight  morbid  conditions  engendered  here  aud  there 
— weak  spots,  as  we  may  say — which  have  much  to 
do  with  the  final  result,  sometimes  obviously  and 
sometimes  secretly.  It  is  only  when  some  one  of 
these  becomes  especially  prominent  at  the  last  that 
some  malady  is  set  down  as  the  cause  of  death ; and 
when  a concurrence  of  several  or  many  of  them  is 
the  cause,  though  death  comes  really  from  a com- 
pound disease,  it  is  attributed  to  old  age. 

Have  you  ever  read  Holmes’s  story  of  the  Dea- 
con’s “ Onc-hoas  Shay?” — how  it  all  gave  out  at 
once  at  every  point,  making  a pile  of  dust,  instead 
of  breaking  down — or,  in  other  words,  how  it  perish- 
ed of  sheer  old  age  ? An  amusing  description  this 
of  an  impossibility  akin  to  that  of  a strictly  general 
wearing  out  aud  death  of  the  human  body.  As 
“A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn't^ear  out,'* 
so  we  may  say  of  man  even  when  he  dies  at  a good 
old  age,  in  such  a way  that  the  physician  can  not 
see  that  he  died  of  any  particular  disease.  Even  in 
such  cases  there  is  undoubtedly  often  “ somewhere 
a weakest  spot,”  though  not  discovered;  and  al- 
though there  may  not  be,  it  is  clear  that  many 
small  weaknesses  may  produce  the  result  as  surely 
as  a single  great  one. 

In  what  we  have  said  the  reader  can  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  causes  of  disease  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  avoidable  and  the  unavoid- 
able ; the  former,  all  those  common  causes  which 
come  from  such  agencies  as  food,  heat,  air,  light, 
etc.,  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  our  bodies 
and  minds ; and  the  latter,  the  occult  and  specific 
causes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  classification 
is  not,  however,  absolutely  correct ; for  the  causes 
of  the  first  class  are  not  avoidable  to  the  full.  To 
make  them  so  would,  as  we  have  before  said,  re- 
quire more  than  human  knowledge  and  power. 
Then  again,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  occult  causes,  we  do  know  enough  of  the 
circumstances  that  produce  some  of  them  to  enable 
us  often  to  .escape  their  operation.  ^Tor  example, 
though  no  chemical  or  other  tests  have  ever  discov- 
ered the  nature  of  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever, 
the  circumstances  which  favor  its  production  are 
well  ascertained,  and  we  in  many  cases  have  some 
measure  of  control  over  them. 

Again,  the  two  classes  of  causes  very  commonly 
are  mingled  in  their  operation.  Take,  for  instance, 
cholera;  The  specific  cause  of  this  is  unavoidable ; 
that  is,  no  one  can  escape  from  its  influence  who  is 
where  it  is  in  operation.  But  many  of  the  avoid- 
able causes  of  disease — that  is,  the  common  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  health — are  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  a very  large  proportion  of  cases,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  to  make  the  specific  cause  effect- 
ual in  the  production  of  the  malady.  And  yet  little 
heed  do  most  people  give  to  these  avoidable  causes, 
while  they  run  after  vaunted  prophylactics,  and 
clamor  for  impracticable  and  ineffectual  quarantine 
regulations.  So  in  the  case  of  typhus  there  is  a 
specific  cause,  which  sometimes  develops  the  disease 
in  those  who  oliserve  the  laws  of  health  uncommon- 
ly well,  but  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  do  so  in  those  who 


live  in  decided  and  conti  nuous  t ransgression  of  the  n 1, 
as  is  seen  in  the  crowded  and  filthy  habitations  in 
some  quarters  of  cities  in  contrast  with  the  1 .odel 
lodging-houses. 

The  avoidable  causes  of  disease  operate  with  some 
unavoidable  causes  much  more  readily  than  with 
others.  They,  for  example,  have  a great  influence, 
as  you  have  seen,  in  the  diffusion  of  typhus  fever 
and  the  cholera,  but  they  seem  to  have  little  or  none 
in  the  diffusion  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles, 
etc.  These  latter  diseases  do  not,  like  the  former, 
have  their  special  habitats  among  the  crowded  and 
filthy  and  vicious. 

Take  now,  in  contrast  with  such  diseases  as  ty- 
phus and  cholera,  consumption,  that  great  and  con- 
stant scourge  (and  because  constant  and  not  occa- 
sional attracting  but  little  attention)  that  causes  in 
many  quarters  even  one-sixth  of  all  the  deaths. 
The  causes  of  this  malady  are  all  avoidable,  of 
course  with  the  limitations  before  noticed.  Thera 
is  no  specific  cause — no  poison  acting  in  connection 
with  other  causes ; but  the  disease  is  the  result  of 
tendencies  in  the  system  generated  by  transgres- 
sions of  the  laws  of  health,  and  there  is  no  case  in 
which  a true  hygiene  can  win  more  signal  victories. 
Even  those  tendencies  which  are  inherited  may  be 
very  generally  removed  by  proper  modes  of  living. 


CONSUL  GENERAL  MURPHY. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Murphy,  Consul  General  of  the 
United  States  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  Ger- 
many, has  just  arrived  from  Europe,  upon  a short 
leave  of  absence.  Mr.  MuRpny  will  be  most  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  those  who  know  how  inestimable 
his  services  were  in  maintaining  the  honor  and 
credit  of  his  conntry  during  the  war.  That  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  wTere  in  good  repute 
among  German  capitalists  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
intelligence,  ability,  and  courtesy  of  Consul  General 
Murpiiy. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

• 

CONGRESS. 

March  13 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  introduced  a joint  resolu- 
tion that  the  aggregate  outstanding  United  States  notSe, 
not  bearing  interest,  and  including  fractional  currency, 
shall  not  be  diminished  below  four  hundred  and  twenty 
millions ; that  all  surplus  in  the  Treasury  exceeding  forty 
millions  in  coin  and  forty  millions  in  currency  shall  be 
promptly  applied  to  the  payment  of  accruing  indebtedness, 
and  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  United  States ; but  the  amount  of  interest- 
bearing  legal-tender  notes  shall  not  be  diminished  by  pay- 
ment or  conversion  at  a rat#  exceeding  five  millions  per 
month.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.— The  bill  to  admit  Colorado  was  defeated,  14  to 
21. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Sclienck  reported  back  from  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  a bill  to  incorporate  a Military  and  Naval 
Asylum,  for  the  relief  of  totally  disabled  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  was 
passed.— Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  reported  back,  with  amend- 
ments, the  CivilRights  bill  The  amendments  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  109  to  38. 

March  14 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  called  for  the  bill  to  increase 
and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment,  which,  after  a 
full  debate  and  the  adoption  of  several  amendments,  was 
passed— yeas  27,  nays  5. 

In  the  House,  the  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois, 
addressed  the  Committee  in  opposition.  Mr.  Chanler,  Mr. 
Grrinnell,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Mr.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
of  Massachusetts,  followed  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  At 
the  evening  session  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
resumed,  and  receiving  several  amendments,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed — yeas  69,  nays  50. 

March  15: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Civil  Rights  bill  was  taken  up,  and 
the  House  amendment  agreed  to.  The  bill  having  passed 
both  Houses,  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

In  the  House,  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
Loan  bill. 

March  16: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stewart,  ofNevada,  introduced  a joint 
resolution  on  reconstruction,  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage, 
a general  amnesty,  and  admission  of  the  seceded  States. 

_ In  the  House,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  offered  a resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  concentra- 
ting the  different  tribes  of  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux  Indians  on 
one  reservation. — The  Loan  bill  was  defeated  by  a close 
vote. 

March  19: 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a national  home  for  disabled  soldiers  were  con- 
curred in,  and  the  measure  now  only  needs  the  President's 
signature  to  render  it  a law.  The  bill  to  provide  for  an 
annual  inspection  of  Indian  affairs  was  called  up,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  vote  on  the  Loan  bill  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  bill  was  recommitted  without  instructions. 

GEORGIA  AND  TEXAS. 

The  Texas  Convention  has  recognized  the  abolition  01 
slavery,  and  will  probably  make  full  provision  for  the 
rights  of  the  negro,  there  being  only  a very  small  minor- 
ity of  the  delegates  opposed  to  such  a course. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  has  just  passed  a law  that  all 
persons  of  color  shall  have  the  right  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts,  to  sue,  and  to  be  sued,  to  be  parties  and  give 
evidence,  to  inherit,  to  purchase,  lease,  sell,  bold,  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property,  and  to  have  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  estate,  and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  or 
different  punishment,  pain,  or  penalty  for  the  eommisstan 
of  any  act  or  offense  than  such  ns  are  prescribed  for  white 
persons  committing  like  acts  or  offenses. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  in  the  Coips  Legislate 
of  France  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  keep  a foothold  in  Mex- 
ico. The  fact  that  a general  election  will  be  held  in  1869 
will  have  great  influence  on  the  Emperor,  leading  him  ns 
far  as  possible  to  conciliate  the  people  both  on  this  Mexi- 
can question  and  also  on  questions  of  reform.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  M.  Jules  Favre,  a member  of  the  Corps  Legisla- 
te, has  had  the  boldness  to  speak  of  France  as  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  one  man,  the  Emperor. 

The  London  Times  speaks  of  President  Johnson’s  veto 
message  in  terms  of  commendation. 

Prussia  seems  determined  to  annex  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig in  spite  of  Austria.  Count  Bismark  has  driven  the 
latter  country  to  the  alternative  of  surrendering  its  own 
claims  or  risking  war  with  Prussia.  It  seems  likely  that 
Austria  will  make  the  surrender  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

In  China  the  Nyenfei  rebellion,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  embers  of  the  suppressed  Taeping  revolt,  was  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  and  Shanghai  was  once  more  threatened 
with  an  attack.  The  foreign  residents  were  preparing  to 
meet  their  assailants.  Horrible  accounts  of  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  captured  rebels  by  Chinese  officials,  under  the 
tacit  sanction  of  the  British  authorities,  are  published  in 
the  Ilong.Koug  papers..  In  India  disturbances  had  again 
broken 
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separable.  Any  one  can  see  what  particular 
pleasure  the  Doctor  takes  in  introducing  him  to 
all  his  friends — that  is  to  say,  all  the  gentle- 
men, not  Union  men,  to  be  met  on  the  streets. 
“A  genuine  bit  of  Charleston  aristocracy,  Hu- 
guenot blood,  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  war ; on  important  business  from  the  War 
Department,  though  what  that  business  is  I can 
not  get  out  of  him,’’  says  Dr.  Pqpl  aside  to  his 
friends  in  billiard  saloon  and  street  corner. 

If  you  observe  them  in  Mrs.  Bowles’s  parlor 
on  a visit  they  make  that  lady,  Dr.  Peel  looms 
up  peculiarly  large  in  comparison  with  the  small, 
almost  girlish,  size  and  form  of  the  Lieutenant. 
The  Doctor  is  quite  swarthy,  while  the  Lieuten- 
ant is  exceedingly  fair  and  rosy,  no  perceptible 
beard  yet — too  young  for  that.  A handsome 
fellow,  too,  in  his  way,  in  his  neatly-fitting  gray 
suit,  the  sleeves  richly  embroidered ; the  mili- 
tary cap  sitting  jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head 
is  off  now,  of  course,  and  you  can'tot  fail  to  ad- 
mire his  light  and  curly  locks.  “ My  dear  mo- 
ther fitted  me  out  before  I left  Charleston  with 
her  own  hands,”  he  told  Mrs.  Bowles  in  return 
for  some  compliment  upon  his  attire.  Such 
frank,  open,  cordial  manners ! Fun,  too,  al- 
ways lurking  in  the  corners  of  his  dark  eye  and 
chiseled  mouth,  breaking  out  continually  in 
ready  laughter,  artless  and  unrestrained  as  a 
child,  over  dimpled  chin  and  cheek.  Every 
body  likes  the  Lieutenant  on  the  spot  warmly ; 
you  can  not  help  it. 

“By  George!  and  those  slight-built,  pretty- 
faced fellows,  girlish  as  they  look,  are  the  yery 
ones  to  fight,  you’ll  bet ; perfect  devils  incarnate 
when  a battery  has  got  to  be  stormed.  .That’s 
what  the  English  people  found  out  about  their 
London  dandies  there  in  that  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians,” says  Bob  Withers  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gin- 
nis’s  sneers  at  Lieutenant  Ravenel. 

For  a wonder  Dr.  Peel  sits  comparatively  si- 
lent in  Mrs.  Bowles’s  parlor  this  evening,  and 
lets  the  Lieutenant  do  all  the  talking.  And 
Mrs.  Bowles  is  in  a flutter  of  delight  over  a visit 
from  one  direct  from  Charleston,  and  has  a thou- 
sand questions  to  ask  about  Charleston  and  South 
Carolina.  Lieutenant  Ravenel  knows  almost 
every  body  and  every  thing  there.  She  has 
vague  recollections  of  having  often  seen  the 
Lieutenant  himself  when  a little  boy  playing 
on  the  Battery  there  at  Charleston.  His  fam- 
ily she  knows,  of  course,  ever  since  she  knew 
any  thing.  And  the  Lieutenant  has  a world  to 
say  about  Rutledge  Bowles,  with  whom  he  has 
been  intimately  associated,  and  whom  he  likes 
almost  as  much  as  his  mother. 

“Only,  you  know,  Madam,  there  is  no  merit 
in  that.  Every  one  admires  and  likes  Rutledge 
Bowles.  How  much  he  is  growing  to  resemble 
his  father  in  the  portrait — of  the  Major,  I pre- 
sume it  is,  Madam  ?”  says  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a wave  of  the  hand  toward  the  old  hero  in  his 
frame  overhead. 


“I  am  pleased  to  know  it,”  says  little  Mrs. 
Bowles,  all  the  mother  kindling  through  her  re- 
fined and  thoroughly  lady-like  manner.  “Did 
Rutledge  Bowles  send  his  photograph  by  you  ?” 
she  adds,  eagerly. 

“ He  would  have  done  so,  Madam,  for  I heard 
him  speak  of  desiring  to  send  it  only  the  week  I 
left.  The  fact  is,  I was  not  intending  then  to 
leave  Charleston,  much  less  come  so  far  south  as 
this.  Intending?  Upon  my  word,  Madam,  I 
had  no  such  intention.  Just  ten  minutes  before 
the  Augusta  train  ran  out  of  Charleston  my 
Colonel  caught  me  on  the  street  with  dispatches 
in  his  hand  and  a sealed  note  of  instruction  for 
myself.  ‘You  will  hardly  hawe  time  to  throw 
your  linen  in  a valise  and  run,’  he  said.  I did 
run,  hard  as  I could  tear,  Madam ; barely  in 
time  to  catch  the  train  as  it  ran  out  of  the  de- 
pot. You  remember  it  is  a good  distance  from 
the  Post-office,  where  I was  when  the  Colonel 
caught  me.  At  the  rate  they  hurry  us  a pair 
of  fresh  feet  ought  to  be  served  out  every  few 
hours  as  a regular  ration,  Madam — a relay  of 
wings,  or  something  of  the  sort.”  The  Lieuten- 
ant is  so  perfectly  a gentleman,  at  the  same  time 
so  overflowing  with  life  and  fun  that  he  keeps 
Dr.  Peel  and  Mrs.  Bowles  and  Alice  laughing, 
the  first  named  especially,  all  the  evening. 

“I  could  wish  Rutledge  Bowles  was  a little 
more  lenient  toward  the  faults  of  his  subor — I 
mean  his  superior  officers,  as  they  are  called  in 
military  language,”  says  Mrs. Bowles,  not  with- 
out pride.  “He  seems  to  be  always  in  some 
difficulty  with  them.  Yet  Rutledge  Bowles  has, 
though  young,  a good  deal  of  his  father’s,  the 
Major’s,  accuracy  and  energy  of  character  too. 
He  lately  sent  me  full  drawings  of  all  the  de- 
fenses of  Charleston,  with  an  exact  statement 
of  the  number  and  disposition  at  the  time  of  our 
troops  there.” 

“Was  that  not  rather — excuse  me — against 
rules?”  began  the  Lieutenant,  politely. 

“ So  he  said  in  his  letter.  ‘ But  since  you 
have  written  for  them,  mother,’  he  wrote,  ‘I 
will  risk  it.’  It  was  a foolish  curiosity  I had, 
not  to  see  the  drawings  and  that,  but  to  see  how 
well  he  could  do  it.  Friends  here  also  would 
like  to  see  what  Rutledge  Bowles  could  do.  Still 
I did  not  wish  him  to  come  unnecessarily  in  con- 
flict with  his — superiors.” 

“Oh,  we  all  know  Rutledge  Bowles,”  says 
Lieutenant  Ravenel,  gayly.  “For  my  part  I 
do  assure  you,  Madam,  I have  talked  with  him 
upon  that  very  point  often.  You  see,  Madam, 
we  were  students  together  at— tut,  pshaw,  was  it 
at  the  Citadel  or — ” , 

“ Columbia,”  suggests  Mrs.  Bowles. 

* ‘ What  am  I thinking  about  ? Columbia.  I 
prepared  for  Columbia  at  the  Citadel.  Colum- 
bia, of  course.  I could  take  the  liberty  with 
him,  you  observe ; it  is  not  every  one  who  can. 
If  Rutledge  Bowles  has  a fault  it  is  pride.  But 
I could  do  nothing  with  him.  Ah,  before  it 
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most  for,”  continues  Anne  Wright,  with  enthu- 
siasm. “You  know  what  a hot  Southern  man 
pa  is ; but  Dr.  Peel  is  ahead  of  him,  of  any 
body  I know.  I’ve  always  been  a good  Seces- 
sionist, which  is  more  than  you  can  say,  Laura. 
Now  don’t  be  offended,  dear,  but  it’s  actually 
awful  to  hear  Dr.  Peel  talk  about  the  Yankees — 
the  most  despicable  people,  he  says,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ; yes,  and  proves  it  in  a thou- 
sand ways.  And  then  to  hear  him  speak  about 
the  South,  its  extent,  resources,  glorious  vic- 
tories, future  prospects,  how  essential  its  success 
is  to  the  whole  world— I can’t  remember  it  all, 
but  it  is  like  reading  an  oration.” 

“ Yes ; but  why  isn’t  he  off  for  the  war  ?”  asks 
Laura,  whose  people,  by-the-by,  have  been  dread- 
fully suspected  of  entertmning  Union  sefitiments. 
Plague  take  them ! as  Mrs.  Warner  is  steadily 
remarking,  you  find  them  here  and  there  and 
every  where. 

“You  silly  child,  he  is  in  the  war.  Not  a 
private  soldier  to  dig  in  the  trenches,  or  to  be 
shot  down  like  common  people.  If  you  were  to 
see  him  once  you  would  see  how  absurd  that 
would  be.  No,  Dr.  Peel  fills  some  high  position 
or  other.  He  is  often  away  from  Somerville  at- 
tending to  military  business ; in  correspondence 
continually  with  President  Davis,  General  Beau- 
regard, and  the  rest.  He  brought  a superb 
sword  all  the  way  out  here  to  show  me,  one 
that  Davis  had  presented  him  with,  gold  scab- 
bard, silver  hilt,  with  a great  red  gem  of  some 
sort  in  the  end,  silver  chains  to  it,  and  all.  Pa 
pressed  him  to  tell  ns  more  particularly  about 
his  position — it  was  only  last  Saturday.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  bis  manner  as  he  said  it — 
‘ It  would  give  me  much  pleasure,  Major  Wright, 
to  inform  you.  I flatter  myself  it  would  inter- 
est and  astonish  you  if  I was  only  at  liberty  to 
tell.  A gentleman  of  your  intelligence,  howev- 
er, will  understand  that  there  are  elevated  and 
difficult  duties — duties  which  require  oaths  of  se- 
crecy.’ And  then  he  drew  himself  up  with  such 
dignity  I couldn’t  help  thinking  what  a splen- 
did Confederate  senator  he  would  make.  Don’t 
whisper  it,  Laura;  but  he  has  already  told  us 
that  he  has  some  promise,  when  the  war  is  over, 
of  the  mission — you  know  we  will  have  embas- 
sadors like  other  nations — to  Austria  or  Russia 
or  Spain,  he  was  not  assured  yet  which.  But, 
my  dear,”  ran  on  Anne,  generally  the  quietest 
of  girls,  enraptured  with  her  theme,  * ‘ you  ought 
only  to  hear  him  tell  about  being  taken  for  a 
Federal  spy  there  in  Somerville,  oh,  months  ago. 
He  told  us  about  a self-appointed  Committee  vis- 
iting his  rooms  at  Staples’s  Hotel  to  examine. 
The  idea  was  so  funny,  and  then  the  way  he 
took  off  Bob  Withers  and  that  fussy  old  Dr. 
Ginnis,  pa  like  to  have  died  laughing.  And 
such  splendid  teeth,  speaking  of  laughing,  you 
know,  he  has ! He  had  met  with  ever  so 
many  singular  adventures  in  his  life,  he  told  us, 
but  that  being  taken  for  a Federal  spy  he  did 
think  was  the  richest  of  all.  He  sat  down  on 
the  spot,  he  told  us,  and  wrote  to  the  President 
a full  account  of  it,  just  to  give  Davis,  he  said, 
one  good  laugh  if  he  never  has  another.  How 
they  tumbled  over  his  things,  peeped  into  his 
boots,  and  all — pompous  Captain  Simmons  and 
the  rest.  But  he  was  glad  to  see  it,  he  said  ; it 
showed  the  people  were  active  and  wide  awake 
for  the  Confederacy.” 

“Why,  he  must  have  been  out  here  quite  oft- 
en ?”  said  the  friend,  with  a smiling  malice  in 
her  eye. 

“No,  not  very  often;  that  is,  not  very,  very 
often,”  replies  Anne,  very  red  and  then  quite 
pale.  “ But  we  won’t  talk  about  him  any  more ; 
I’m  tired  of  it.  How  do  you  fix  these  gathers, 
Laura  ? you  are  such  a wise  body,  and  I am  such 
a poor  little  good-for-nothing.” 

“Oh,  you  artful  little  goose,”  broke  in  her 
friend,  “if  you  ain’t  in  love  with  the  man  my 
name  isn’t  Laura  Rice !” 

“What  nonsense,  Laura!”  says  poor  trans- 
lucent Anne,  blushing  very  red,  and  then  turn- 
ing so  pale  it  was  unpleasant  to  see.  “I  never 
thought  of  such  a thing.  Me  ? I would  as  soon 
think  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  If  you  only 
knew  him,  what  a great,  magnificent — ” 

“Nonsense  yourself,  Anne,  don’t  I know,” 
says  her  visitor,  who,  being  quite  plain,  was  that 
much  the  more  stuong-minded  and  sensible.  “ If 
you  don’t  know  you  ought  to  know  that  just  such 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  nice  little  bodies  as  Anno 
Wright  are  the  very  ones  your  big  Spanish 
princes  are  most  apt  to  fall  in  love  with.” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Lau- 
ra,” said  her  friend,  flushing  with  pleasure  one 
moment,  almost  ready  to  cry  the  next.  “You 
ever  whisper  such  a thing,  and  see  if  I don’t  tell 
every  body  you  are  Union.  Dr.  Peel  may  have 
shown  me  a good  deal  of  attention  at  balls  in 
Somerville,  concerts,  tableaux.  He  may  have 
been  out  to  talk  with  pa  about  the  war.  I nev- 
er once  thought,  I never  dared  to  think  of  such 
a thing.  If  I was  only  a strong,  beautiful  girl, 
high-spirited,  like  Alice  Bowles  say — but  poor 
little  me?  Why,  he  could  put  me  in  his  vest 
pocket  almost.  Me,  child ! You  think  yourself 
mighty  wise,  but  you  never  were  more  mistaken 
in  all  your  life.”  And  Aime  vows  she  will  nev- 
er mention  Dr.  Peel’s  name  to  any  body  again 
as  long  as  she  lives,  rattles  off  upon  other  topics 
for  a while,  and  then  becomes  so  silent  as  to  be 
but  poor  company  for  her  friend. 

And  Dr.  Peel  is  a magnificent-looking  man, 
no  denying  that  fact.  As  Anne  Wright  said  to 
her  friend,  he  did  look  “ the  very  hero'bf  a nov- 
el, dear;  Byron’s  Corsair,  and  all  that.  And 
sings  ? You  only  ought  to  hear  him  sing  1” 

He  looks  all  this  the  more  strikingly  these  last 
few  days  from  contrast  with  Lieutenant  Ravenel. 
The  Lieutenant  is  a late  arrival  in  Somerville. 
He  and  Dr.  Peel,  to  whom  he  has  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  South  Carolina,  are  in- 


CHAPTER XII. 

We  really  can  not  and  will  not  permit  our  at- 
tention to  be  drawn  off  one  moment  longer  from 
Dr.  Peel ; he  looms  altogether  too  conspicuous- 
ly upon  the  Somerville  horizon  for  that.  It  is 
impossible  longer  to  ignore  the  deep  and  wide- 
spread impression  he  has  made  upon  that  intel- 
ligent community. 

“Describe  him  to  you  ?"  says  fair  Anne  Wright 
to  an  old  schoolmate,  with  whom  she  is  convers- 
ing, on  a visit  from  an  adjoining  county.  “ I 
can  not,  Laura ; you  must  see  him  for  yourself, 
child.”  J 

“Oh,  well,  you  can  at  least  give  me  some 
hint,  can  tell  me  something  about  him,”  urges 
her  curious  friend — naturally  curious  from  the 
perpetual  reference  she  hears  made  to  him  be- 
neath that  roof.  “Is  he  a big  man?” 

“At  least  not  a little  man,”  laughs  Anne. 
“Yes,  I do  really  believe  ho  is  the  largest — I 
mean  the  grandest  man  I ever  saw  in  all  my  life. 
Such  a noble  chest ! His  forehead,  too,  high 
and  prominent.  And  then  his  eyes — the  finest 
you  ever  saw— eyebrows,  and  hair  all  as  black  ? 
That  isn’t  the  name  for  it.  But  his  eyes — the 
most  splendid  you  ever  saw — look  as  if  they  were 
actually  alive !” 

“Why,  so  they  are  if  the  man  isn’t  dead,” 
says  her  more  prosaic  friend. 

“Oh,  nonsense,  Laura!  I told  you  I could 
not  begin  to  describe  him,”  says  Anne,  who  is  a 
fragile  and  lovely  blonde.  “There  is  a sort  of 
soft  fire  in  them,  except  when  he  gets  roused ; 
then  how  they  glow  and  flash  and  scorch ! And 
then  he  has  such  a voice,  child  ; I do  know  it  is 
the  sweetest  and  deepest.  And  pa  tells  me  he 
makes  speeches  in  Somerville  the  most  power- 
ful— makes  the  people  laugh  one  moment,  and 
cry  like  children  the  next.  And  when  he  de- 
nounces the  Yankees  or  the  Union  people ! Why 
pa  says  his  voice,  when  he  lifts  it,  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  Pa  says  he  is  equal  to  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts,  if  not  superior.  And  then  he  dresses 
so  splendidly!  The  finest  broadcloth,  the  whit- 
est and  finest  linen,  the  richest  vests.  I do  think 
his  neck-ties — figured  silk  scarfs,  you  know — are 
the  gayest  and  the  brightest.  One  notices  such 
things  so  much  more  these  days  when  we  are  all 
wearing  our  old  things  on  account  of  the  block- 
ade— this  old  calico,  for  instance.  And  his  jew- 
elry, too ! Pa  objects  to  that  in  Dr.  Peel.  And 
I didn’t  like  it  in  gentlemen  either  till  I saw  Dr. 
Peel.  He  wears  several  rings  on  his  fingers, 
large  ones,  one  or  two  diamonds  among  them. 
Then  his  heavy  gold  watch — I have  noticed  it 
when  he  takes  it  ont  to  see  if  he  ought  not  to  be 
going— it  is  so  massive  and  rich,  with  such  a 
heavy  gold  chain  to  it  all  across  his  bosom. 
But  you  ought  only  to  see  his  breast-pins,  Laura! 
A different  one  every  time,  at  least,  he  has  called 
out  here — the  ricjjpst ! What  is  most  uncom- 
mon about  him  is  the  quantity  of  perfumes  he 
uses.  Pa  almost  swears  about  it.  I don’t  ob- 
ject to  it.  Why,  Laura,  in  his  appearance, 
bearing,  and  all,  his  olive  complexion,  too,  he 
looks  like  a Spaniard — a Spanish  prince,  so 
large  and  sumptuous  and  magnificent  in  com- 
parison with  us  plain  people.” 

“Why,  the  man  must  be  rich,”  says  Laura. 

“Every  body  says  so.  He  always  has  plenty 
of  money,  and  he  pays  it  out  as  freely  as  a king. 
The  ladies  there  in  Somerville  have  only  to  go 
to  him  to  get  any  amount  they  want,  provided 
only  it  is  for  the  war  in  any  way.  Not  our  mis- 
erable, ragged,  dirty  paper-money ; great  round 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces ; and,  you  know,  they 
are  worth  ever  so  much  more  than  paper.  ’ And 
as  to  his  politics,  pa  says  he  never  saw — ” 

‘ ‘ Give  for  the  war  ? He  must  be  a good  South- 
ern man,”saysLaura,threadinglierneedle  afresh. 

“ I was  just  going  to  say,  pa  says  he  is  most 
determined,  active,  liberal,  cpnfidsu.t the  most 
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escapes  my  mind,  those  drawings  you  spoke  of, 
would  you  be  so  kind  ? And  all  the  papers,  in 
fact,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble?” 

It  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Mrs.  Bowles  knows  ex- 
actly where  thff  package  is.  Lieutenant  Ravenel 
glances  rapidly  over  them,  but  is  so  pleased  with 
them  that  he  begs  permission  to  take  them  with 
him,  will  return  them  in  the  morning— they  are 
well  worth  an  hour’s  study.  Mrs.  Bowles  con- 
sents, of  course.  The  dear  lady  glows  up  to  the 
smooth  parting  of  her  silvered  hair  with  pleas- 
ure. A visitor,  and  a Ravenel  too,  from  Charles- 
ton ! — it  is  as  an  angel  stooping  from  Eden  to 
banished  and  pining  Eve.  What  with  South 
Carolina,  the  war,  and  Rutledge  Bowles,  the 
evening  passes  rapidly  by.  The  gentlemen  con- 
sent to  remain  till  tea,  Alice  entertaining  them 
while  her  mother  absents  herself,  making  some 
special  arrangements  connected  therewith. 

Neither  of  the  ladies  have  any  admiration  for 
Dr.  Peel,  his  sumptuous  attire,  jewelry,  and  es- 
sences. But  on  account  of  the  Lieutenant,  who 
remembers  Alice,  often  met  her  with  her  nurse 
in  King  Street — her  mother  also,  only  it  is  so 
long  ago,  at  Hibernian  Hall  he  thinks  it  was — 
they  can  not  refuse  to  pay  the  Doctor  all  due 
attention.  Yet  the  Lieutenant  is  the  soul  of  the 
evening,  at  tea-table,  and  after  tea  till  near  mid- 
night. The  war  is,  of  course,  second  as  a topic 
only  to  Rutledge  Bowles,  and  Lieutenant  Rav- 
enel regards  the  attempt  of  the  North  ‘to  pre- 
vent our  independence  as  the  choicest  of  jokes. 
He  describes  their  cowardice,  how  they  scamper 
and  squall  for  quarter  in  every  battle  till  Alice 
can  not  help  laughing  heartily,  while  Mrs. 
Bowles’s  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears  of  mirth. 
“Not  that  I do  not  from  my  inmost  heart  pity 
them,”  says  good  Mrs.  Bowles.  “The  madness, 
the  frantic  folly  of  their  miserable  leaders  it  is 
excites  my  anger.  Poor  creatures,  the  Federal 
privates — mechanics,  I presume,  most  of  them, 
ignorant  persons.  Yet  they,  too,  have  wives 
and  children  to  sigk  and  weep  for  them.” 

The  gay  Lieutenant  is  grave  in  an  instant. 
In  low,  soft  tones  he  recounts  sad,  sad  incidents 
Which,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  have  moved  him 
to  tears  even  in  battle.  “Poor,  poor  creat- 
ures! I agree  in  your  Christian  sentiment, 
Madam ; yes,  we  can  well  afford  to  pity.”  But 
the  Lieutenant  is  familiar  with  the  plans  of  the 
Confederate  generals,  narrates  skirmishes  of 
which  Mrs.  Bowles  and  Alice  have  not  as  yet 
had  opportunity  to  read.  Nor,  owing  to  their 
retired  situation,  have  they  had  such  full  particu- 
lars of  the  noble  fleet  being  built  in  Confederate 
ports  and  in  Europe  for  the  Confederacy.  The 
Lieutenant  tells  them,  too,  of  certain  negotia- 
tions then  in  progress  with  foreign  powers ; im- 
parts the  fullest  information  in  reference  to  the 
great  revolution,  already  arranged  and  soon  to 
break  out  at  the  North  for  the  overthrow  “of 
Lincoln  and — pardon  me,  ladies — his  hellish 
crew.”  A vast  deal  more  to  the  same  effect, 
all  in  a manner  so  sparkling  yet  deferential  as 
to  bring  back  to  Mrs.  Bowles  those  happy,  hap- 
py days  in  dear  old  Charleston. 

“Really  you  should  see  the  editor  of  our  pa- 
per— a Northern  man,  I regret  to  say,”  begins 
Mrs.  Bowles. 

“Lieutenant  Ravenel  has  already  seen  Lam- 
um,  Madam,”  interposes  Dr.  Peel.  “We  spent 
yesterday  evening  with  him.  The  Star  will  con- 
tain in  its  next  issue  more  really  interesting  in- 
formation than  any  number  since  the  war  be- 
gan.” 

And  it  did  contain  just  that.  Somerville  read 
it  with  keen  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  according 
to  the  political  tendencies  of  the  reader.  Mr. 
Ferguson  regarded  that  number  of  the  Star  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  his  whole  collection. 
The  visit  of  Lieutenant  Ravenel  was  an  event 
in  Somerville.  Somerville,  in  fact,  remembers 
it  distinctly  to  this  hour. 

But  it  waxes  late.  The  gentlemen  really  can 
not  consent  to  trespass  upon  the  ladies  any  lon- 
ger. “ Only  one  piece  of  music  more  before  we 
leave,”  says  the  lively  Lieutenant,  who  has  been 
beside  Alice  at  the  piano  turning  over  the  leaves 
for  her,  even  joining  in  with  a well-trained  voice, 
as  she  played  and  sang  this  and  that  for  the  last 
hour. 

“Well,  if  I can,”  says  Alice,  with  a smile, 
her  fingers  on  the  keys. 

“Hail  Columbia.  Only  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  you  know,”  says  her  visitor,  laughing. 

“You  must  excuse  me.”  Alice  has  a tasW 
for  fun,  but  finds  no  amusement  in  doing  just 
that,  she  does  not  ask  herself  why. 

“Well,  then,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

“Excuse  me,  Lieutenant  Ravenel,”  quite  de- 
cidedly, too. 

“Pardon  me,  only  Yankee  Doodle,  just  for 
the  amusement  of  it,”  pleads  the  Confederate 
officer,  with  hands  clasped  in  comic  supplication. 
“You  play  so  well.” 

“ I can  be  guilty  of  no  such — such  mockery,’* 
says  Alice,  surprised  at  her  own  flepth  of  feeling 
and  energy  of  refusal?  With  heightened  roses, 
too. 

“ I really  am  amazed  at  you,  Alice,”  says  her 
mother,  as  Alice  rises  from  the  instrument.  “A 
willful  daughter,  much  like  Rutledge  Bowles  in 
character,  Lieutenant  Ravenel.  But  since  you 
have  given  us  so  pleasant  an  evening,  Sir.  Of 
course  I respect  your  aversion  to  the  North, 
Alice,  but  then — If  you  will  excuse  my  poor 
practice,  Lieutenant  Ravenel — ” 

And  Mrs.  Bowles,  who  is  a fine  player,  sits 
down  to  the  piano.  She  does  not  exactly  see 
the  joke,  but  it  is  the  request  of  a guest,  a fa- 
vored guest.  Yankee  Doodle  first.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  it.  The  servants  in  the  kitchen 
positively  refuse  to  believe  their  ears.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  next.  Charles  and  Sally,  in 
the  hall  by  this  time,  listening,  paralyzed  with 
vague  ideas  that  the  Yankees  have  arrived  at 
last.  The  Lieutenant  beside  her  strikes  in  with 
the  words  after  the  first  lqjQ,  ..Mp.  Bowles  glances 
up  nervously,  w uteli:  mo-ftlligluug  eyes  of  her 


guest.  What  a willful,  handsome,  foolish  fel- 
low! 

“ Now  Hail  Columbia,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
folly,”  pleads  the  volatile  officer.  It  is  a severe 
strain  upon  her  good-breeding,  but  she  has  no 
time  to  refuse.  This  time  Dr.  Peel  is  on  her 
other  side,  his  deep  voice  swelling  that  martial 
melody.  It  is  better  sung  than  played,  but  splen- 
didly done  as  it  is.  Alice  is  turning  over  a book 
on  the  other  iside  of  the  room,  the  tears,  to  her 
own  astonishment,  trickling  fast  and  free  down 
her  cheeks.  Her  emotions  ? The  variation  of 
magnetism  not  more  beyond  her  analysis  or  con- 
trol. 

“It  will  be  such  a joke  to  tell  Rutledge  when 
I see  him,”  says  the  laughing  soldier.  Mrs. 
Bowles  is  three-fourths  ruffled  with  him,  but 
there  is  a fascination  about  the  young  Carolinian 
which  she  can  not  resist.  With  the  last  note  of 
the  magnificent  anthem  the  gentlemen  take  their 
hats  to  lea^,  apologizing  for  their  long  stay. 
And  Mrs.  Bowles  has'to  apologize  also  for  Alice, 
who  has  left  the  room. 

‘ * I fear  I have  offended  Miss  Alice  by  my 
whimsey  in  regard  to  that  old  music,”  says  the 
handsome  Lieutenant,  seriously,  and  with  peni- 
tent face.  I am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
fear  levity  is  my  besetting  sin.  Apologize  for 
me,  Madam ; she  must  forgive  me  on  the  ground 
of  our  being  both  Carolinians.  And  may  I beg,” 
adds  the  Lieutenant,  coming  back  into  tfie  par- 
lor after  taking  his  leave,  “that  you  will  not  al- 
lude to  my  visit  in  writing  to  Rutledge  ? There 
are  reasons — in  fact,  I am  here  on  secret  serv- 
ice?’ His  peculiar  position  prevents  the  officer 
from  saying  more.  No  one  has  finer  tact  than 
Mrs.  Bowles.  She  anticipates  him,  understands 
the  whole,  and  hastens  to  express  again  her 
gratification  at  having  met  him.  And  so  they 
part. 

“I  do  solemnly  declare,  Fairfax,  you  are  a 
trump ! But  look  here,  man,  you  carried  it  too 
far  to-night,  entirely  too  far.”  It  is  Dr.  Peel 
who  makes  this  remark  over  and  over  when  they 
are  safely  in  the  streets,  and  once  again  with 
new  emphasis  when  they  are  seated  in  the  Doc- 
tor’s room  at  Staples’s  Hotel. 

His  companion  pays  no  attention  to  him  until 
he  has  completed  an  accurate  copy  of  the  pa- 

S:rs  from  Rutledge  Bowles  loaned  him  by  Mrs. 
owles. 

“Beautifully  done,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  after  ex- 
amining the  work.  “ What  a draughtsman  you 
are,  Fairfax ! And  the  list,  too ; useful  docu- 
ments.” 

“Worth  coming  all  the  way  to  this  little 
Somerville  to  get.  You  see  we  can  buy  any 
number  of  papers  of  the  sort  on  the  spot.  But 
those  are  made  to  sell,  perhaps  to  deceive ; this 
we  know  to  be  correct.  My  conscience  hurts 
me  awfully,  however,”  adds  the  Lieutenant. 
“What  a perfect  lady  she  is;  and  so  unsus- 
pecting ! But  that  music  was  grand,  wasn’t  it? 
That  is  the  food  I was  raised  on;  very  little 
else  I have  heard  off  and  on  these  last  two  years ; 
but  I never  enjoyed  it  in  my  life  as  I did  to- 
night. By  Jove!  here  in  the  heart  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  siucerest  of  rebels  playing  the 
accompaniment!  Did  you  ever  know  such  a 
joke?”  And  the  young  man  stretched  out  his 
legs  under  the  table,  threw  himself  back  in  the 
chair,  and  laughed  as  only  the  young  and  hap- 
py can  laugh. 

However,  for  her  life  Mrs.  Bowles  could  not 
see  the  point  of  the  fun  next  morning.  She  felt 
condemned,  guilty.  And  then  passers-by  hav- 
ing stopped,  horror-stricken,  to  hear  the  music, 
poor  Mrs.  Bowles  had  to  explain  and  explain 
the  matter  for  weeks  after.  Most  annoying. 
But  when  Mrs.  Warner,  on  a special  visit,  with 
upraised  eyebrows,  “really  could  not  believe  it, 
Madam.  Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle,  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,  Star-Spangled  Banner — all 
those  miserable  old  songs,  and  over  and  over 
again,  I’m  told.  Wily,  Mrs.  Bowles,  you  must 
have  heard  how  Alonzo  Wright,  only  a month 
ago,  when  down  the  country  for  cotton,  shot  a 
man  dead,  dead  on  the  spot,  for  only  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle  thoughtless-like,  for  the  man 
was  a good  Secessionist!” 

“Mrs.  Warner,”  interrupts  Mrs.  Bowles,  very 
quietly,  but  with  all  South  Carolina  in  her  man- 
ner, “my  daughter  Alice  and  myself  and  our 
guests  play  and  sing,  and  do  now,  and  at  all 
•times,  exactly  as  we  see  fit.  You  will  pardon 
me,  Madam;  but  how  did  you  say  your  little 
Maria  is?  Well,  T trust.” 

So  that  nothing  is  left  Mrs.  Warner  but 
“Good-morning,  Madam!”  and  to  leave. 

“But,  Fairfax,  I’m  in  earnest  about  it,  in  the 
interest  of  Government  as  much  as  in  your  own, 
do  you  not  risk  too  much?”  urges  Dr.  Peel  there 
in  his  room  upon  his  young  friend. 

It  is  amazing  how  changed  is  the  Doctor’s 
manner  with  the  Lieutenant  from  what  it  is 
witWSomerville ; not  an  oath  hardly,  gentle  as 
a lamb,  not  the  least  bit  of  a bully  or  a black- 
guard. Sumptuous  Dr.  Peel  is  a totally  differ- 
ent Dr.  Peel  in  every  sense  from  what  Somer- 
ville has  known  him.  And  he  w'ears  a business 
air,  too,  with  the  Lieutenant,  his  natural  self 
evidently. 

“Never  mind  about  me,  Peel,  old  fellow!” 
says  his  friend,  gayly.  “The  only  way  to  cross 
rotten  ice  is  to  skate  your  swiftest.  You  have 
your  way  out  on  this  business;  I must  follow  my 
way.  I wonder  if  I have  not  had  some  experi- 
ence by  this  time?  My  way  of  doing  matters 
has  carried  me  over  many  and  many  an  ugly 
place — will  carry  me  over  many  an  uglier  yet. 
The  fact  is,  Peel,  I wonder — by-the-by,  what 
your  name  really  is.  Never  mind  about  that. 
The  fact  is,  I’m  a man  walking  the  edge  of  a 
precipice : over  a scantling  laid  across  an  abyss : 
if  I stop  to  look  down  I’m  lost.  But  I’ll  be  shot 
if  it  isn’t  fun  alive,  the  whole  thing.  I always 
had  a genius  for  fun — about  the  only  truth  I told 
Mrs.  Bowles  to-night.  There,  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  we  fellows  used  to  think  we  knew 


what  fun  was.  I rather  flatter  myself  I was  a 
kind  of  ringleader.  Smoking  the  Fresh  ; dev- 
iling the  Sophs;  putting  pigs  up  the  belfry, 
tied  to  the  rope,  so  as  to  ring  at  it  all  night,  you 
observe ; putting  tubs  of  cold  water  over  the  tu- 
tors’ doors,  so  as  to  benefit  their  debilitated  sys- 
tems with  a bath  as  they  came  out ; dyeing  the 
professors’  dogs  "and  horses  a lovely  crimson — 
things  of  that  sort.  But  this  is  a joke  ahead  of 
them,  I rather  think.  As  to  the  danger,  that  is 
the  spice  of  the  whole  thing.” 

“And  you  never  were  in  Charleston?” 

“Not  before  the  war;  often  since — on  busi- 
ness, you  observe,  confidential  and  excessively 
private.  Carolina,  with  a plague  on  the  heroic  lit- 
tle humbug,  except  that,  I was  never  in  it  in  my 
life.  Thank  you  for  your  hints  about  Rutledge 
Bowles,  only  his  mother  gave  me  enough  during 
the  first  five  minutes.  I was  intimate  with  him, 
wasn’t  I ? Splendid  fellow,  I have  no  doubt.” 

“His  proud  beautyrif  a sister  was  too  much 
for  you,”  began  Dr.  Peel. 

“Glorious  girl,  isn’t  she?”  broke  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  enthusiasm.  “And  I’ll  tell  you 
something,  Sir,  will  astonish  even  you.  That 
girl  is  Union,  Sir — Union  true  blue — Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  centre ! You  needn’t  whistle.  I 
ought  to  know  the  signs  by  this  time.  While 
you  were  telling  the  mother  that  preposterous 
story  about  your  acquaintance  with  Calhoun,  I 
gave  the  fair  damsel  a full  trial,  just  to  be  cer- 
tain of  it.  I couldn’t  get  her  faintest  assent  to 
a syllable  I said  in  glorification  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, not  even  the  assent  of  her  eyes,  steady 
arriere  penste  there  the  whole  time.  It  was  to 
tease  her  as  much  as  any  thing  I asked  her  to 
play  those  pieces.  A Secessionist  might  do  that, 
refuse  as  she  did,  probably  would,  but  the  man- 
ner of  refusing ! And  with  her  brother  and  mo- 
ther so  dyed  in  the  wool.  Glorious  girl ! I could 
have  hugged  her  on  the  spot  for  her  principles. 
But,  as  to  that,  how  any  woman  can  stand  Jeff 
Davis,  Secession,  war  for  slavery,  and  all,  is 
more  than  I can  und«stand — blind  feeling.” 

“ Exactly  as  a woman  clings  to  a red-faced, 
foul-breathed,  roaring,  drunken  husband,  who 
curses  and  beats  her  and  the  children.  It  is  my 
husband,  you  see.  My  country ! The  delusion 
lies  just  there,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  with  a sneer. 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  it  is  amazing  how  many  peo- 
ple I find  all  over  the  South  who  continue  to 
know  what  their  country  is,  cling  to  it,  too,  with 
all  their  souls.  By  Jove,  Sir,  I honor  them,” 
says  the  young  officer — “honor  them  more  than 
words  can  utter.  They  are  the  very  best  peo- 
ple, too,  of  the  places  where  they  live.  I fall  in 
love  with  them  on  sight,  especially  when  they 
are  females.  I often  meet  with  wrinkled,  tooth- 
less old  ladies.  You  see  they  know  people  can 
not  well  hang  them,  so  they  can  speak  out  to 
theft  heart’s  content.  And  they  do.  I have 
heard  them  abuse  Secession  even  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. I could  have  taken  the  dear  old  things  in 
my  arms.  Whenever  I chance  with  Union  peo- 
ple oft'  by  themselves  you  can  not  tell  what  a se- 
vere temptation  it  is  to  tell  them  a little  some- 
thing. I can  play  upon  them  as  a girl  can  on 
a piano ; tell  them  tremendous  tales  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Confederacy  just  to  see  how  melan- 
choly they  get,  their  faces  growing  as  long  as 
your  arm  in  spite  of  themselves.  And  to  see 
now  they  brighten  up  when  I slip  in  a little  good 
news  the  other  way!  They  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it,  of  course ; or  shake  their  heads  in 
such  a melancholy  way,  their  eyes  sparkling. 
How  they  will  rejoice  when  the  old  flag  flies 
over  them  again,  and  all  the  air  blows  Hail  Co- 
lumbia! Ti-ue  as  steel  they  are;  but  if  one 
could  only  tell  them  how  certain  the  thing  is! 
However,  all  this  isn’t  business,  and  I’m  off  in 
the  morning.  People  might  get  too  fond  of  me, 
you  know.  Lieutenant  Ravenel,  Confederate 
States  service — good!” 

“.Well,  I am  ready,”  said  Dr.  Peel,  produc- 
ing {^package  of  papers  from  his  bosom.  “ Not 
much  more  in  addition  to  what  we  have  attend- 
ed to  already.  But,  first,  there’s  a receipt  for 
that  last  thousand  you  brought ; much  obliged 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  secret  service.  Now  then. 
Here’s — let  me  see — ah,  yes,  a statement  of  the 
rebel  forces  and  so  forth  in  my  district,  present 
and  prospective  sustenance,  and  so  on.  Tell 
them  they  may  rely  on  it ; I got  the  statement 
from  head-quarters  myself.  You  do  things  your 
way,  Lieutenant  Ravenel  of  South  Carolina,  but 
if  you  fancy  there  is  a genuine  Southerner  of 
higher  standing  than  Dr.  Peel  in  all  this  district 
you  are  mistakeu.  By-the-by,  here’s  a private 
letter.  Do  me  the  favor  to  leave  it  at  its  ad- 
dress in  New  York.  It  is  exchange  on  London 
for  five  thousand  pounds  to  my  credit,  you  know ; 
they’ll  understand  it.  A good  joke,  since  you 
like  jokes  so  well,  in  connection.  That  repre- 
sents a cargo  of  cotton  safe  over  the  water  in 
payment  by  the  Confederacy  for  I have  forgot- 
ten how  many  pounds  of  powder — ” 

“Permit  me,  Dr.  Peel,”  interrupts  his  guest, 
with  a total  change  of  manner.  “ Do  I under- 
stand— ” 

“I  am  astonished  at  you,  Fairfax.  Don’t 
you  see  that*  the  article  was  manufactured  for 
this  express  purpose?  We  found  it  would  throw 
up  the  ball  in  the  metre  about,  say,  three  de- 
grees. The  standard  in  our  service  is  rather 
over  that,  I think.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the 
proua  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received. 
I volunteered  to  see  to  the  stowing  of  it  away. 
Necessary  to  take  special  precautions  lest  it 
should  explode.  Explode ! And  there  it  is  at 
the  Arsenal  this  instant,  all  ready  in  case  of 
need.” 

“But, ’’began  the  delighted  Lieutenant,  “how 
in  the  mischief — ?” 

“Oh,  I had  specimens  plenty  for  trial,  Du- 
pont’s best.  The  Governor  shook  me  by  the 
hand  warmly.  ‘ Splendid  article,  ’ he  said.  ‘You 
see  I’m  an  old  soldier,  and  ought  to  know,’  says 
he.  ‘ We  are  under  obligations  to  you,  Doctor.’ 
I rather  think  wooden  nutmegs  will  cease  to  be 


quoted  hereafter.  The  articles  in  the  way  of 
caps,  arms,  vow4er,  clothing,  every  thing  that 
Yankees  in  Havana,  France,  England,  Belgium, 
have  passed  oft  for  gemn»e  c,tton  upon  these 
poor  devds  is  shameful.  Not  Y,.T>VeoB only  It 
does  seem  that  the  entire  world  has  > 

with  the  leaders  here  South  against  the  Sontif. 
I am  glad  of  it  to  my  soul,”  adds  Dr.  Peel,  with 
a savage  oath.  “That  is  what  I like  most  in 
the  thing — the  cool,  deliberate,  thorough  suicide 
in  it  from  the  start.  Burned  towns,  railways  de- 
stroyed, wharves  leveled,  whole  regions  stripped 
bare,  to  say  nothing  of  the  killed  and  the  or- 
phans and  widows.  Curse  on  them !”  continued 
Dr.  Peel,  with  a torrent  of  curses,  all  his  soul  in 
his  bad  eyes — “no  man  can  hate  them  worse 
than  I do,  and  even  I am  almost  satisfied.  And 
then  all  that  is  yet  to  come!  I am  more  than 
satisfied,  almost  beginning  to  pity— per  flaps,  ” he 
adds,  with  the  expression  of  a devil. 

“Hallo,  I say,  look  here,  man,”  says  his  com- 
panion, looking  keenly  at  the  speaker.  “War 
is  war,  I know,  and  these  people  would  force 
their  heads  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  But  I don’t 
believe  in  the  way  you  look  at  it.  Take  care 
what  you  say.  If  we  are  whipping  them  a tough 
enough  job  they  are  giving  us  of  it,  all  our  num- 
bers and  navy  to  boot  Besides,  I am  a South- 
ern man  myself,  every  drop  of  my  blood.”  And 
the  gay  young  officer  had  changed  into  a sharp 
observer  upon  Dr.  Peel.  “Besides,  you  talk  too 
loud.  How  do  you  know  but  there  may  be  some 
one  listening  ? If  there  are,  up  we  go,  you  well 
know,  ” added  he,  with  a peculiar  gesture  of  his 
right  hand,  and  resuming  his  gay  manner. 

“Neto-  fear,  I know  what  I am  about.  I’m 
too  anxi*  s to  live  if  it  is  only  to  see  the  delicious 
ending.  I have  taken  every  precaution.  Be- 
sides, I don’t  believe  any  possible  event  could 
make  the  people  here  even  doubt  me.  The 
credulity,  the  super-astounding  gullibility  of 
these  people  is  one  long  treat  to  me.  I do  love 
to  work  them  up,  and  have  them  yell  and  brag 
and  soar  to  heaven  in  glorification  of  the  South. 
Such  double-distilled  fools  1”  says  Dr.  Peel,  melt- 
ing into  contempt,  and  so  becoming  cool  again. 
“However,  business.  There,  that  paper  ex- 
plains itself— the  exact  date,  as  near  as  I can  get 
it,  of  that  raid  to  be  made  into  Tennessee.  I 
think  I have  been  tolerably  accurate  heretofore. 
There  is  another  paper — sealed,  you  see ; private 
even  from  you,  Fairfax.  Ah,  that  is  a little  pe- 
tition of  some  friends  about  that  Sergeant  Bol- 
din. He  deserted  from  Grant — you  must  have 
heard  of  it — after  getting  himself  scarified  on 
the  back  some  way — something  like  it  in  one  of 
the  old  sieges  of  Babylon,  is  there  not  ? It  was 
his  information  gave  us  that  delicious  blunder 
of  the  rebels  below  Corinth.  The  Sergeant  died 
like  a man.  You’ll  find  the  address  of  his  fam- 
ily there.  Seward  ought  really  to  do  something 
handsome.  Ah,  here  is  that  list  of  the  Union 
men  in  my  district  who  may  be  relied  upon  at 
Washington.  If  you  are  caught  destroy  that 
whatever  you  do;  if  it  gets  into  rebel  hands 
they’ll  smell  out  the  cipher,  and  in  that  case 
good-by  to  the  men.  That  would  be  a pity. 
There  are  two  Judges,  a Secretary  of  State,  three 
Superintendents  of  conscripts,  several  officers  in 
actual  service.  It  amazes  me,  Fairfax,  and  ev- 
ery day — pshaw!  no,  it  does  not  amaze  me. 
But  the  rottenness  of  this  whole  thing ! Talk  of 
Southern  chivalry ! If  you  only  knew  as  well 
as  I do  the  frantic  eagerness  of  these  military 
men — not  civilians  mind  you,  but  the  officers, 
the  very  chivalry  itself,  to  make  money!  All 
that  is  a thing,  of  course,  with  Yankees,  but  I 
did  think  there  would  be  at  least  that  difference. 
Why,  Sir,”  adds  Dr.  Peel,  with  an  oath,  “there 
is  not  a dodge  to  which  most  of  them  do  not  re- 
sort to  make  a fortune  out  of  this  war.” 

“Laying  up  for  exile  and  confiscation,  man,” 
says  his  companion.  “And  as  their  paper  pay 
depreciates  they  will  be  more  desperate  in  the 
work  than  before.” 

“And  to  do  the  South  justice,”  continues  Dr. 
Peel,  with  something  like  a sneer,  “even  you 
have  little  idea  how  very  many  Union  men  there 
are  South,  and  not  a man  of  them  even  attempt- 
ing to  make  a cent  out  of  the  war,  dumb,  dead 
weights  upon  the  rebellion  those  of  them  that 
escape  hanging.”  The  Doctor  says  this  while  se- 
lecting another  paper  from  his  package.  “There,” 
he  adds,  laying  it  upon  the  table,  “read  that, 
Sir ; something  actually  done  for  the  cause ; the 
amount  of  stores  destroyed  is  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark.”  * 

“Flouring  mills,  card  factory  burned;  ten 
powder  wagons  blown  up,  two  more  upset  in 
crossing  the  river— hum— hum ; train  of  mules 
run  off  from — hum— hum.  Why,  Doctor,  you 
are  the  very — steamer  Eliza  burned ; thousand 
stand  of — six  pieces  small  cannon,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  powder — hum,  hum;  machinery 
of  percussion  cap — " 

“ That  was  really  a shame,”  puts  in  the  Doc- 
tor, with  a display  of  his  remarkably  fine  teeth. 
“If  you  only  knew  the  mOTths  of  modeling, 
casting,  contriving  before  they  could  get  the 
thing  to  work.  Just  as  they  got  all  ready — I 
was  really  sorry  for  them,  such  a bitter  disap- 
pointment. Reminds  me  of  a little  thing  I didn’t 
think  worth  putting  down.  I was  on  a visit  over 
at  the  Penitentiary — a distinguished  visitor,  you 
observe.  The  Colonel  insisted  on  showing  me 
over  the  whole  establishment.  In  one  room  they 
had  an  iron  trough  filled  with  the  detonating 
mixture  for  caps.  Very  much  interested  I was, 
so  much  so  as  to  visit  the  room  again  next  day ; 
had  a handkerchief  full  of  lime  under  my  cloak, 
and — if  those  caps  explode  I’m  mistaken.” 

“ Destruction  of  the  Arsenal  at  Jackson !”  says 
the  young  officer,  glancing  over  another  paper 
placed  in  his  hands.  “You  don’t  menn — ” 

“Certainly,”  says  Dr. Peel,  with  an  effort  at 
seriousness.  “The  women  and  children  I re- 
gret as  much  as  any  man.  But  war  is  war,  and 

ywoulcL  baye  it.  You  observe,  there  is  no 

• Hyl  the  South  in  which  one  can 
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not  find  plenty  of  hands.  The  blacks  are  too 
dull  often,  but  the  mulattoes  are  smart  enough. 
Bless  yoi»oul,  you  don’t  suppose  I do  my  work 
with  my  own  hands?  No,  Sir,  not  if  I can  help 
it;  besides,  what  is  the  use  when  I have  so 
many  ready  for  any  hint  from  me.  You  could 
not  do  my  work ; it  requires  a peculiar  gift.  In 
one  month  I could  lay  almost  every  town  in  my 
district  in  ashes  if  I only  gave  the  word.  They 
are  sometimes  caught,  often  hung,  yet  they  nev- 
er divulge  any  thing — at  least,  never  any  thing 
to  hurt.  Miserable  animals  they  are,  of  course,” 
adds  the  speaker  in  peculiar  tones.  “ Mere 
monkeys,  apes,  gorillas,  but  as  mischievous  as 
monkeys.  They  can  not  plan,  have  no  idea  of 
combination,  yet  they  can  do  what  is  planned 
for  them.  They  are  called  ‘hands,’  you  know. 
And  then  they  have  such  an  innocent,  ignorant, 
stupid  look  with  it  all.” 

“I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing — sick,  sick,” 
says  his  companion,  with  ill-concealed  loathing 
for  his  friend,  and  resting  his  face,  covered  with 
his  hands,  upon  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“How  you  reason!”  said  Dr.  Peel,  towering 
above  the  Lieutenant,  bold  and  bad  as  Lucifer. 
“ Forty  odd  blown  up  at  Jackson.  Why,  Fair- 
fax, those  people  had  already — women  and  chil- 
dren, mind — had  already  made  cartridges  enough 
to  have  killed  many  thousand  times  that  number 
of  our  men,  and  were  hard  at  it  still.” 

“ How  do  we  know,  at  last,  but  you  are  hum- 
bugging us?”  says  the  Lieutenant,  glad  of  some 
mode  of  showing  his  aversion,  raising  his  head, 
and  looking  his  companion  defiantly  in  the  face. 
“Who  knows  but  you  take  the  credit  of  mere 
accidents  ?” 

“That  is  for  your  superiors  to  decide,  Sir,” 
replies  Dr.  Peel,  even  haughtily.  “They  have 
had  no  occasion  to  doubt  me  so  far.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  is  none  of  my  business,”  said 
his  companion,  hastily,  drawing  his  cap  down 
over  his  forehead.  “Let  us  get  through.” 

“ Well,”  he  adds,  when  Dr.  Peel  has  handed 
in,  without  further  conversation,  his  last  report, 
“it  is  a disagreeable  business.  I’d  rather  take 
it  out  in  open  field.  Yet  few  men  in  the  field 
are  as  useful  as  I am— rand  as  you  are,”  he  adds, 
with  some  hesitation.  “ Certainly  none  in  such 
danger.” 

There  is  a long  silence,  during  which  Dr.  Peel, 
business  over,  is  refreshing  himself  with  a cigar 
as  he  sits  at  ease  in  his  superb  dressing-gown, 
rocking  himself  in  the  best  rocking-chair  Joe 
Staples’s  Hotel  affords.  The  Lieutenant,  mean- 
while, is  securing  the  papers  about  his  person. 

“Being  a Yankee,”  he  begins,  as  if  suddenly 
impelled  into  conversation  by  some  new  motive. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Figuratively  a Yankee, 
you  mean.  You  are  a Virginian,  you  know,” 
interrupts  Dr.  Peel,  holding  his  cigar  in  his  jew- 
eled hand,  and  emitting  a long  puff  of  smoke 
from  his  lips. 

“There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  your 
knowing  that,”  replies  the  other.  “Others  be- 
sides yourself  know  me  inside  our  lines.  No, 
what  I was  about  saying  is  this : being  a curious 
sort  of  man,  I will  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  prompts  you  to  your  well  known — I 
will  add  wonderful — zeal  and  energy.  I don’t 
think  I am  an  idle  man  in  the  cause,  but  you 
leave  me  far  in  the- rear.” 

“I have  no  objection  to  tell  you,”  is  the  reply, 
“ provided  you  will  tell  me  why  you  are  so  active. 
I won’t  stop  to  be  complimentary.” 

“ Soon  told,”  answers  the  young  officer,  who 
has  entirely  resumed  his  light  and  dashing  man- 
ner. “Iam  a Southern  Union  man,  ten  times 
intenser  Union  than  any  of  those  Yankees  North 
tan  be  if  they  tried,  because  it  is  my  native  South 
■which  I’m  helping  to  rid  of  the  double  curse  of 
Secession  and — I wouldn’t  have  said  it  three 
years  ago,  I do  say  it  now — slavery.  I got  my 
demotion  to  the  Union  from  father  and  mother ; 
had  it  deepened  by  the  stand  I took  for  it  at  the 
University ; since  the  war  began  it  has  become 
my  wry  life.  The  assassination  of  some  of  my 
dearni  friends  by  the  rebels,  the  death  of  my 
old  father,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  place 
at  the  sime  hands,  have  helped  matters ; and  I 
have  an  old  mothex- — as  splendid  a specimen  of 
a Virginia  lady  as  ever  lived — living  at  Freder- 
icksburg, who  lays  her  hand  on  my  head  and 
blesses  mt  in  my  work  whenever  I see  her. 
Martha  Washington,  Sir,  over  again,”  adds  the 
officer,  with  enthusiasm.  “ Precious  little  I care 
for  old  Lincoln.  In  fact,  I’ve  had  more  cold 
water  thrown  on  mo  at  Washington  than  any 
whei'e  else.  I is  the  rescue  of  the  South  from 
that  wretched  tld  Repudiator  and  his  gang,  and 
their  abominalu-  delusions  aud  knaveries,  that 
I fight  for.  Yoi  know  all  about  the  Crusaders 
and  the  war  for  tie  Holy  Land.” 

“ But  why  engxge  in  this  particular  sort  of 
service  ?” 

“ It  just  happenel  so : At  the  opening  of  the 
war  a particular  pieie  of  information  had  to  be 
•Obtained  from  within  the  rebel  lines  for  a very 
special  reason.  No  oxe  would  go  and  get  it ; so 
I had  to  do  it.  It  became  a habit,  you  see ; the 
excitement  of  the  thing,  the  success,  a little 
praise  from  head-quart jrs,  and  all.  And  I al- 
ways had  a taste  for  masquerading— for  the 
joke’s  sake.  Why,  Sir,  ?ve  passed  any  number 
of  times  for  Dav.is’s  neplew ; once  or  twice  as 
his  son — dangerous  work  ‘hat,  as  I do  not  know 
whether  the  old  scoundrel  has  any  son ; but  ev- 
ery man  has  nephews,  yox  know.  There  is 
hardly  a prominent  officer  n the  rebel  service 
whose  hear  l-elative  I have  not  been  somewhere 
in  my  travels.  I am  a natiw  of  every  State  of 
the  South,  hailing,  at  some  tome  or  other,  from 
almost  every  leading  town  in  etery  State  South. 
I have  filled  almost  every  minor  office  under  the 
Confederate  Government ; been  \n  every  battle, 
without  exception.  Masqueradiig ! Why,  Sir, 
I’ve  passed  half  a dozen  times  4 a lovely  girl 
driven  from  my  home  in  Marylaid,  Kentucky, 
Nashville.  I have  rbcch : the.  belli  ;of. balls  in 
Richmond  and  Charleston ! You  vould  have 


died  of  laughing  to  see  me  managing  my  crino- 
line and  tossing  my  curls  1 By  Jove,  I can  han- 
dle a fan  and  a parasol  so  well,  at  times  I almost 
get  to  believe  I am  a woman,  aud  not  so  ugly  a 
one  either ! I have  had  love  made  to  me  by  any 
number  of  military  men  ; have  been  so  enthusi- 
astic for  the  cause ; have  had  so  many  charming 
little  ways — ‘Now,  do  tell  me,  General!’ — 

* Please,  Colonel,  how  many  men  have  we  got 
here  ?’  and  so  on — that  I’ve  got  more  informa- 
tion than  I dared  hope  for.  But  I’ve  no  time 
to  talk.  Isn’t  that  the  morning  breaking  ?” 

And  the  young  officer  rose  from  his  chair, 
washed  his  face  at  Dr.  Peel’s  wash-stand,  combed 
his  hair  before  the  glass,  and  sauntered  about 
the  room  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  a 
full  night’s  sleep. 

“Four  o’clock,”  he  added,  at  last,  consult- 
ing his  watch,  “and  the  stage  leaves  at  half 
past.  Have  up  that  breakfast,  Doctor,  you 
promised.  I have  already  settled  my  bill — no- 
thing to  do  but  to  eat  and  leave.” 

That  Dr.  Peel  was  a Power  at  the  hotel  was 
evidenced  in  the  rapid  manner  in  which  a hot 
breakfast  was  served  up  in  answer  to  his  call  to 
that  effect  down  the  stairs.  The  very  counte- 
nance of  the  mulatto  who  waited  on  them  with 
it  would  have  indicated  to  a dose  observer  that 
Dr.  Peel  wielded  some  unusual  influence  over 
him  at  least. 

• “You  said  you  were  in  London,  I think,” 
said  the  Lieutenant,  who,  declining  to  sit  down, 
stood  beside  the  table  eating.  “I  don’t  expect 
any  sympathy  from  you,  but  did  you  notice  the 
tomb  of  Andre  in  Westminster  Abbey  ?” 

“There  -were  really  so  many  objects  of  inter- 
est— ” 

“ Well,  I did.  My  father  took  me  over  when 
I was  a boy ; told  me  the  whole  story  as  we  stood 
looking  at  it.  I was  fascinated.  I suppose 
there  may  be  some  similarity  in  our  dispositions 
— not  our  fates,  however,  I hope.  There  was  a 
sort  of  harum-scarumness;  a dashing  mixture 
of  Achilles  and — by-the-by,  what  a fellow  Achil- 
les was  for  a masquerade ! I never  thought  of 
it  before!  Months,  you  remember,  in  disguise 
at  the  court  of  King  Something-or-other ! Isn’t 
that  the  stage  coming  up  the  street  ? And  I had 
almost  forgot.  What  is  your  motive?”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  making  a rapid  finish  of  his  meal, 
snapping  together  the  lids  of  his  valise,  putting 
on  his  cap.  “I’m  all  ready  to  be  off — what  is 
it?” 


“None  of  the  motives  you  speak  of,”  said  Dr. 
Peel,  grim  and  sullen,  behind  the  coffee-pot. 
“ I don’t  object  to  the  pay ; it  is  to  me  an  easy 
life;  some  other  reasons,  perhaps.  But  the  chief 
reason,”  he  added,  suddenly,  “is  hate.” 

“Hate ?”  Lieutenant  Ravenel  of  South  Car- 
olina^ weighs  the  words  as  he  draws  on  his  beau- 
tifullyj*mbroidered  gloves,  looking  keenly  in  his 
companion’s  face.  “ Hate  ?” 

Few  men  sharper  than  Dr.  Peel.  “I  would 
not  have  printed  all  that  wild  young  scamp  told 
you,  ” he  had  said  to  Lamum  after  the  issue  of 
the  Star  containing  the  Lieutenant’s  informa- 
tion. “Lamum  was  wrong  to  do  it,”  he  re- 
marked to  Somerville  generally.  “Chaps  like 
Ravenel  are  fond  of  exaggerating,  making  a 
great  blow.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  find 
half  he  has  been  telling  us  is  all  a lie.”  With 
a tremendous  oath,  “ I don’t  know  but  what  his 
very  letters  of  introduction  to  me  were  all  a forg- 
ery !”  Yes,  very  smart,  indeed,  was  impetuous 
and  magniloquent  Dr.  Peel. 

Not  sharper  than  young  Fairfax.  As  that 
gentleman  stands  drawing  on  his  gloves  and 
looking  steadily  at  his  friend  seated  before  him, 
the  stage  horn  blows  a second  time,  and  with  it 
the  negro  hostler  comes  into  the  room  for  the 
Lieutenant’s  valise,  and  “Mass  Bill  Perkins  say, 
come  or  be  left.” 

“You  told  me  to  take  care  I didn’t  carry  it 
too  far.  You . had  better  take  particular  care 
yourself,  Dr.  Peel,”  such  singular  meaning  in 
the  speaker’s  tones.  “Upon  my  soul,  I can 
hardly  blame  you;  the  times  whirl  so  fast  I 
hardly  know  how  to  think  or  feel;  but,  fact  is, 
I have  found  you  out,  Doctor.” 

One  can  make  nothing  of  the'  Lieutenant’s 
countenance  the  expression  is  so  strange. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  asks  Dr.  Peel, 
at  last,  but  by  no  means  the  Dr.  Peel  he  was  up 
to  that  instant. 

“Oh,  pshaw!  I know  it.  You  are ;” 

and  he  places  his  lips  to  the  Doctor’s  ear  to  say 
it.  Not  over  half  a dozen  letters  to  the  word, 
yet  grand  Dr.  Peel  falls  back  from  the  whisper 
as  if  struck  by  a bludgeon,  and  his  lively  young 
friend  is  gone. 


THE  SURGEON’S  STORY. 

A TRUE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 

“The  only  time, ’’said  the  surgeon,  “that  I ever 
saw  prisoners  roughly  handled  was  at  Winchester.” 

The  ladies  united  in  asking  him  to  relate  the  in- 
cident. 

“We  made  regular  trips,”  he  continued,  “once 
or  twice  a week  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Winchester. 
We  did  not  mean  to  garrison  it  but  to  prevent  the 
rebels  from  holding  it.  At  the  time  I was  speak- 
ing of  we  had  orders  to  enter  Winchester,  and  push 
as  far  as  we  could  safely  go  beyond  it,  to  find  oat 
whether  the  enemy  had  any  forces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

“We  reached  the  rebel  town  in  the  evening. 

“ The  General  ordered  us  to  rest  for  the  night — 
until  he  could  get  the  reports  of  spies,  and  of  one  or 
two  scouting  parties  that  he  had  sent  into  the 
country. 

“We  dismounted.  The  officers  told  us  to  make 
ourselves  at  home.  The  boys  searched  all  the  sta- 
bles and  barns  in  the  town  for  forage,  and  others 
went  out  in  squads  to  the  neighboring  farms. 

“ As  soon  as  they  got  their  horses  fed  they  en- 
tered any  house  they  pleased  and  took  up  free  quar- 
ters in  it. 
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“ As  a squad  of  three  of  our  men  were  about  to 
enter  a barn  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  three  rebel 
soldiers  suddenly  jumped  up  from  among  the  bay 
and  let  blaze  at  them.  One  of  our  men  was  badly 
wounded,  but  not  fatally.  His  two  comrades  ran 
back  for  help.  They  soon  returned,  I tell  you, 
with  as  mad  a set  of  fellows  as  you  could  have  mus- 
tered in  Virginia.  They  hunted  the  barn  high  and 
low,  every  nook  and  corner,  up  loft  and  down  cellar, 
but  not  a trace  of  the  rebels  could  they  find. 

“We  knew  that  they  hadn’t  got  out  of  our  lines; 
for  our  pickets  were  too  strong  for  that. 

“ There  were  some  houses  near  by  and  we  search- 
ed them.  But  we  had  the  same  luck — not  a trace 
of  the  rebels ! 

“‘Well,  boys,  we  must  give  it  up,’  said  Tom 

Rynder ; ‘ but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I see  how  the 

Johnnies  got  off.  They  must  be  here — somewhere 
ixigh  by,  too — but  they’ve  given  us  the  slip  as  slick 
as  grease.’ 

“ ‘ Not  much  they  haven’t,’  shouted  Bill  Green,  a 
Maryland  soldier;  ‘you  don’t  find  this  child  leave 
this  till  he  collars  them  doggoned  rebs.  I tell 
you  they’re  inside  ten  rods  of  liere,  some’eres,  and  I 
tell  you  I’m  agwine  to  get  ’em  dead  or  alive.  I 
know  their  tricks,  by  jolly,  and  I tell  you  they’re 
in  that  house  thar  some’eres  or  other.  Hillo ! 
Look  at  that  hole!  How  ar e you,  Johnnie ? I’m 
after  you!’ 

“And  with  that  chai-acteristic  speech  off  he  ran 
to  the  nearest  house,  which  we  had  searched  already 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  houses  there  have  no 
cellars.  They  are  generally  raised  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  sometimes  rest  oix  a 
stone  foundation  which  is  built  all  round ; and  some- 
times again  they  rest  on  a little  piece  of  masonry  at 
the  corners  only,  while  the  spaces  between  them  are 
banked  up  with  earth.  In  the  banking  of  this  house 
there  was  an  opening  that  none  of  us  had  noticed. 
The  Marylander  made  for  it  and  squatted  on  his 
knees  and  peeped  in. 

“ ‘Are  they  there  ?’  we  shouted. 

“He  looked  up  and  said  nothing.  He  was  evi- 
dently disappointed. 

“‘No,’  he  said  at  last,  after  musing  a while, 

* but  they’re  here  some ’ere,  and  I’m  agwine  to  find 
them.  Hillo  ! bub,  come  here ! Come  along  with 
me !’ 

“A  little  fellow  had  just  come  out  from  the 
house.  He  hung  back,  but  Bill  coaxed  him  into 
the  barn.  I went  with  him.  Bill  told  the  other 
men  to  keep  the  women  of  the  house  inside,  talking 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  not  see  him  with  the 
boy. 

“ ‘Now,  bub,’  said  Bill  to  the  boy,  ‘do  you 
know  that  I’m  agwine  to  burn  down  your  house  ?’ 

“ The  boy  looked  scared. 

“ ‘ Oh,  please  not,  Sir,’  he  cried;  * them  fellars 
ain’t  thar;  true’s  death,  Sir,  they ’snot  thar.’ 

“ ‘ And  I’m  agwine  to  hang  your  dad,  bub,’  add- 
ed Bill,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  the  boy 
had  said;  ‘and,  likewise,  111  be  obleeged  to  give 
you  the  goldarnest  whaling  you  ever  heerd  tell  on 
in  all  your  born  days !’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  please  don’t,  Sir!’  cried  the  little  fellow 
again— he  was  thoroughly  frightened  now— ‘the 
solgers  ain’t  thar.’ 

“ ‘ How  do  you  know  ?’  asked  Bill. 

“ ‘ I knows  they  ain’t,’  replied  the  boy. 

“Bill  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  spoke 
fiercely. 

“‘Now,  boy,  I’ll  hang  you  and  your  dad,  and 
burn  down  your  house  in  ten  minutes,  if  you  don’t 
tell  me  whar  them  fellers  is  hid !’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  please,  Sir,  I’m  afraid,’  said  the  boy. 

“ ‘ Don’t  be  afeerd,’  Bill  told  him — ‘ they  sha’n’t 
harm  you ; nobody  sha’n’t  harm  you  but  me;  and, 
by  hockey,  I’ll  pull  your  gizzard  out  and  hang  you 
double  quick  if  you  don’t  out  and  tell  right  off  whar 
they’re  hid !’ 

‘ ‘ The  boy  was  now  completely  cowed. 

“‘Well,  Sir,’  he  said,  ‘ they’s  hid  under  our 
house.  They’s  dug  a hole  in  the  ground  right  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  parlor.  You  can’t  see  it  when 
you  look  in  that  hole  in  the  bankin’,  bekase  they 
totted  all  the  dirt  away,  and  you  see  it’s  too  dark  to 
notice  the  other  hole  thataway.’ 

“ ‘All  right,  bub,’  said  Bill,  ‘ you’ll  be  a man 
before  your  mother  if  you  keep  your  eye  peeled ! 
We  won’t  hurt  you.’ 

•“Ob,  please,  Sir,’  cried  the  boy,  ‘don’t  bum 
down  our  House ; we’s  Union  folks !’ 

‘“In  what  direction ?’  asked  Bill,  with  a grin. 

‘“L  don’t  know  nothin’  about  ary  direction,’ 
said  the  l>oy,  with  a puzzled  look. 

“‘Oh  you  don’t?’  continued  Bill,  ‘well,  ye 
oughter.  You  oughter  say  you’re  Union — 

‘ Over  the  left,  you  know,  over  the  left,' 
he  sang. 

• ‘ Bill  rushed  out,  and  told  one  of  the  soldiers  to 
stand  with  his  revolver  cocked  at  the  hole  in  the 
banking,  and  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  that  tried 
to  escape  through  it. 

“ Then  he  went  into  the  house  and  asked  for  an 
axe. 

‘ ‘ ‘ What  in  the  world  do  you  want  with  an  axe  ?’ 
the  old  woman  inquired,  with  an  anxious  glance  at 
his  face. 

"•‘■Awe  me  no  questions  and  I’ll  tell  ye  ho  lies,’ 
said  Bill ; ‘ but,  unless  ye  want  this  house  burned 
over  yer  head,  bring  me  one  in  less  than  two-fort}  .’ 

“The  woman  saw  that  Bill  was  in  no  mood  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  went  and  got  the  axe  without 
any  more  ado. 

“ Bill  then  turned  to  the  three  soldiers  who  had 
followed  him  into  the  house  and  told  them  to  draw 
their  revolvers  and  be  ready  to  shoot.  They  did 
so. 

“ Without  a word  Bill  seized  the  carpet  at  the 
edges  and  tore  it  up. 

“The  women  screamed. 

“ ‘ Lord  a messy !’  shouted  the  old  woman,  ‘ what 
on  airth  are  ye  spiling  my  carpet  for  ? The  ole  man 
aud  all  on  us  is  Union,  and  hez  allers  bin !’ 

“ * Ton  my  word  and  honor,’  added  one  of’the 
daughters,  ‘there  ain’t  nary  reb  hid  in  our  house.’ 

“‘We  don’t  know  nary  thing  about  aiy  reb,’ 
said  another  young  woman. 

“They  all  made  a fuss  and  hollered,  but  Bill  1 
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took  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if  they  had  been 
a parcel  of  hogs.  He  tore  every  bit  of  the  carpet 
from  the  floor. 

“ As  soon  as  he  had  done  it  he  took  the  axe,  and 
with  one  blow  broke  through  the  thin  floor. 

“ ‘ Be  ready,  boys !’  he  said. 

“The  women  were  crying  and  screaming  and 
talking  Union  all  the  time. 

“One  or  two  blows  made  quite  a large  opening, 
and  with  a single  jerk  Bill  tore  up  the  flooring. 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  suppose  we  saw  ? 

“There  lay  the  three  rebs,  dressed  in  dirty  home- 
spun, huddled  together  at  the  bottom  of  a wide  hole 
that  they  had  dug  beneath  the  house. 

“Bill  was  a powerful  fellow.  He  seized  one  of 
the  rebels  by  the  nape  of  the  neek,  and  not  only 
pulled  hihx  out,  but  pitched  him  to  the  further  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  One  of  our  boys  instantly  cov- 
ered him  with  his  pistol. 

“Without  waiting  to  rest,  Bill  served  the  two 
others  in  the  same  way. 

“ You  ought  to  have  seen  him  as  he  turned  to 
the  women : 

“‘Well,  old  Sixpence,  you’re  Union,  you  ar? 
an’  the  ole  man?  and  allers  hez  bin?  And  you 
never  seed  no  reb,  you  never  did,  Miss  Brass? 
Nor  you  nuther,  on  your  word  and  honor,  Miss  Se- 
cesh  ?’ 

“They  hung  down  their  heads,  blushed  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  left  the  room  without  saying  a word. 

“ We  disarmed  the  rebels  and  led  them  to  the 
General.  But  it  was  hard  work.  I never  saw  our 
men  so  exasperated.  They  wanted  to  lynch  these 
assassins.  If  our  wounded  man  had  died  I don’t 
believe  the  General  could  haye  held  them  back. 

“ Next  day  we  had  orders  to  return  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  three  rebs  were  lariated  to  the  bows 
of  saddles,  and  forced  to  keep  up  with  us  all  day 
long  on  foot.  Their  shoes  were  taken  from  them, 
and  they  had  ‘ a hard  road  to  travel,  I believe,’  that 
day.  That  was  all  the  punishment  ever  inflicted 
on  them  for  the  attempted  assassination  of  our  men, 

“This,”  added  the  Surgeon,  “ was  in  the  days 
when  we  made  war  on  peace  principles,  and  it  would 
not  have  done  then  to  have  hanged  these  wretches. 
It  might  have  exasperated  the  South,  •you  know. 
So,  as  I said,  all  we  did  to  them  was  to  force  them 
for  one  day  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union 
cavalry’s  hoofs.” 


THE  NEW  DICTATOR  OF  PERU. 

Thb  revolution  which  has  recently  been  consum- 
mated in  the  republic  of  Peru,  originating,  as  it 
seems,  in  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  sol- 
diers and  population  of  the  southern  provinces  at 
the  behavior  of  President  Pezet’s  Government  in 
submitting  to  the  insolent  demands  of  Spain  last 
year,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a dicta- 
torship in  the  hands  of  the  new  President,  General 
Prado,  who  was  proclaimed  at  a meeting  in  the 
Plaza  of  Lima  on  the  26th  of  November.  The  Pe- 
ruvians seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
vigorous  measures,  as  the  only  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  national  honor  and  saving  the  country  from 
further  financial  difficulties.  The  new  President 
promises  well.  There  has  been  a thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  public  finances,  and  a system  of  tax- 
ation is  shortly  to  be  established,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  and  to  prevent  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  transient  revenue  of  the  guano  trade. 
A general  abolition  of  all  privileges  and  pecuniary 
grants  unlawfully  accorded  by  former  governments 
has  been  decreed  and  carried  into  execution.  Sev- 
eral bureaus  and  all  unnecessary  offices  have  been 
suppressed.  A central  court  of  justice  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  speedy  trial  and  punishment  of  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  public  service  who  may  be 
guilty  of  treason,  dishonesty  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  or  other  crimes.  Further,  public 
schools  have  been  decreed  for  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation among  the  poorer  classes.  These  movements 
are  all  in  the  right  direction,  and  indicate  that  the 
Government  is  in  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 


VIEWS  IN  LIMA,  PERU. 

. We  give  our  readers  on  page  196  a portrait  of 
the  new  Dictator  of  Peru ; and  three  interesting 
Views  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  country. 

Lima— in  accordance  with  the  old  custom  which 
required  that  great  cities  should  be  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea-port,  in  order  to  place  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  piratical  invasion — is  situated 
about  two  leagues  from  the  Bay  of  Callao,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rimac.  The  site  of  the  city  was 
chosen  by  Pizarro,  in  1585.  In  half  a century  the 
city  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  100,000  souls. 
But  what  a decline  since  then ! In  1836  the  popu- 
lation was  only  54,000.  The  view  of  Lima,  as  one 
approaches  it  from  the  distance,  is  very  magnificent ; 
but  the  entrance  to  the  city  does  not  justify  the  an- 
ticipations aroused  by  a moA  xemote  observation. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  the  houses 
are  rarely  very  high,  though,  as  will  appear  from 
our  illustrations,  there  are  marked  exceptions  to 
this  custom  of  building  houses  only  one  or  two  sto- 
ries in  height.  On  an  average  there  are  about  forty- 
five  earthquakes  per  year  in  Lima.  About  once  in 
half  a century  these  shocks  are  extremely  violent 
and  ruinous.  In  this  way  the  whole  city  has  sev- 
eral times  been  reduced  to  a heap  of  rubbish.  The 
most  destructive  of  these  occuiTed  in  1746.  A little 
more  than  an  hour  before  midnight  the  earth  began 
its  tremblings,  and  in  three  minutes  the  city  lay  in 
ruins.  Of  more  than  3000  houses  only  21  escaped 
eutire.  The  towers  of  the  cathedral  were  over- 
thrown. The  bridge  across  the  Rimac,  of  which 
we  give  a sketch,  was  the  only  public  work  which 
escaped.  The  sea,  which  had  suddenly  receded 
from  the  shore  under  the  impulse  of  the  shock,  with 
its  refluent  wave  buried  Callao  and  its  5000  inhab- 
itants in  an  utter  and  everlasting  silence,  leaving 
no  vestige  of  the  wreck  which  it  had  made ! 

Our  Views  in  Lima  are  photographic  leaves 
from  the  “ Rays  of  Sunlight,”  photographed  by  A. 
Gardner,  and  pu|b^*b«d  by  Philf  & Solomons, 
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HELEN  GREY. 

Because  one  loves  you,  Helen  Grey, 

Is  that  a reason  you  should  pout, 

Apd  like  a March  wind  veer  about, 

And  frown,  and  say  your  shrewish  say  ? 
Don’t  strain  the  cord  until  it  snaps, 

Don’t  split  the  sound  heart  with  your  wedge, 
Don’t  cut  your  fingers  with  the  edge 
Of  your  keen  wit ; you  may,  perhaps. 

Because  you’re  handsome,  Helen  Grey, 

Is  that  a reason  to  be  proud? 

Your  eyes  are  bold,  your  laugh  is  loud, 
Your  steps  go  mincing  on  their  way; 

But  so  you  miss  that  modest  charm 
Which  is  the  surest  charm  of  all: 

Take  heed,  you  yet  may  trip  and  fall, 

And  no  man  care  to  stretch  his  arm. 

Stoop  from  your  cold  height,  Helen  Grey, 
Come  down,  and  take  a lowlier  place, 
Come  down,  to  fill  it  now  with  grace; 
Come  down  you  must  perforce  some  day: 
For  years  can  not  be  kept  at  bay, 

And  fading  years  will  make  you  old ; 

Then  in  their  turn  will  men  seem  cold, 
When  you  yourself  are  nipped  and  gray. 


LA  SONNAMBULA. 

The  country  between  St.  Nazaire  and  Yannes  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  interesting.  Sombre  forests 
of  fir,  stretching  over  mile  after  mile  of  undulating 
plain,  and  seldom  varied  by  the  appearance  of  a 
peasant’s  cottage  or  the  mansion  of  a Breton  noble, 
oppress  the  eye  and  fatigue  the  mind  to  such  a de- 
gree that  the  wearied  traveler  is  fain  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  should  he  be 
unlucky  enough  to  journey  by  the  jog-trot  railway 
that  runs  through  this  desert.  There  is  not  even 
excitement  at  the  stations — in  fact,  excitement  of 
any  sort  is  discouraged  by  the  paternal  Government 
of  France.  It  is  unhealthy — it  disturbs  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  the  people;  wherefore  the  utmost 
regularity  of  thought  and  action  is  produced  by  a 
discreet  system  of  national  education,  which  is  just 
as  visible  at  railway  stations  as  elsewhere.  You 
are  not  allowed,  for  instance,  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  platform — the  impatience  and  suspense  might 
produce  agitation:  you  are  therefore  cooped  up  in 
an  apartment  according  to  the  class  whereby  you 
travel ; the  train  is  placed  so  that  its  first-class, 
second-class,  and  third-class  carriages  are  directly 
opposite  these  respective  apartments,  and  at  a given 
moment  the  floors  are  opened  and  you  are  propelled 
into  your  proper  place  in  the  train,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  several  sergents-de-ville.  So  that  in 
traveling  through  the  country  there  is  not  even  va- 
riety met  with  at  these  halting-places.  You  glide 
into  the  empty  station,  suddenly  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  in  scramble  a few  Breton  peasants, 
and  away  you  go  again  through  the  interminable 
forests  of  fir. 

For  fellow-travelers  I had  a lady  and  gentleman 
of  uncertain  age — the  latter  might  be  about  thirty- 
five  ; the  former  was  good-looking,  which  ought  to 
obviate  all  speculations  as  to  years.  They  were 
not  married,  4or  he  seemed  particularly  courteous 
and  attentive  to  her  ; they  were  not  brother  and 
sister,  for  they  were  utterly  unlike  each  other.  I 
concluded  them  to  be  simply  friends,  or  perhaps 
prospective  husband  and  wife.  The  gentleman  was 
somewhat  reserved ; answered  her  inquiries  kindly 
but  curtly ; and  seemed  more  amused  than  interest- 
ed by  her  remarks.  But  how  shall  I describe  the 
admirable  manner  — the  ever-varying  beauty,  the 
brilliant,  witty,  bashful,  and  simple  conversation 
of  his  younger  friend  ? The  artless  grace  of  her 
every  movement  was  pretty  and  perplexing  as  the 
motions  of  a squirrel ; she  was  constantly  changing 
in  her  look,  in  her  mood,  even  in  the  attitudes  she 
formed ; while  in  her  casual  observations  there 
were  such  subtle  drolleries,  such  unconscious 
shrewdness  and  humor,  that  the  longer  you  list- 
ened the  more  you  were  charmed. 

She  dropped  her  glove. 

I picked  it  up ; and  this  little  circumstance  made 
us'friends.  From  a few  words  of  thanks  she  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  the  weather,  then  upon  the 
country,  upon  the  Breton  populace,  upon  the  French, 
upon  the  English,  and  their  barbarous  customs.  She 
was  indescribably  engaging ; she  laughed  and  chat- 
ted, grew  serious,  and  abruptly  darted  again  into 
comedy ; teased  her  companion  for  his  austerity  and 
reticent  smiles ; and  gave  herself  such  pretty  airs  and 
graces  that  one  could  have  fancied  her  a child  of 
thirteen.  She  asked  me  if  I had  seen  “Le  Drac” 
w hen  in  Paris ; if  I had  read  the  last  new  novel 
burlesquing  the  English ; then  hummed  an  air  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Journal  du  Dimanche — a very 
un-Sunday-like  magazine  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

“ What  I reverence  in  you  English  is  your  pow- 
er, your  grandeur,  your  great  wealth.  You  are  all 
rich — all  very  rich,  are  you  not?” 

Despite  the  charming  simplicity  with  which  the 
question  wgs  asked,  I was  obliged,  in  reply,  to  sug- 
gest that  in  England  I knew  of  one  or  two  people 
who  might  be  richer,  with  no  great  detriment  to 
themselves. 

“ Why,  you  carry  fortunes  on  your  fingers,  in 
your  watch-pockets,  in  your  purses.  Will  Mon- 
sieur think  me  rude  if  I ask  to  see  his  ring?” 

At  once  the  trinket  was  in  her  possession,  and 
with  quite  an  infantine  curiosity  did  she  examine 
it.  She  then  passed  it  to  her  companion,  whose 
attention  had  already  been  fixed  upon  it  while  it 
was  yet  on  my  finger. 

“You  will  think  us  monsters  of  rudeness,  Mon- 
sieur,” said  he;  “but  English  workmanship  is  quite 
a novelty  to  us.  The  quaint  figuring  around  the 
stone,  for  example,  is  purely  northern.  I presume 
Monsieur  has  also  an  English  watch  ?” 


vacity  than  he  had  hitherto  revealed.  “Would 
Monsieur  have  the  goodness — ?” 

They  were  no  less  delighted  with  the  watch,  and 
insisted  on  my  opening  it  to  show  its  internal  con- 
struction and  the  jewels  which  it  contained.  The 
back  of  the  watch  was  also  admired,  with  its  quaint 
carving,  and  likewise  its  precious  stones,  which  were 
more  readily  visible  than  those  inside.  The  gen- 
tleman leaned  back  in  his  seat,  as  though  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  exhibited  this  curiosity,  while 
the  young  lady  remained  as  lively  as  ever,  and  con- 
tinued her  conversation  during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Toward  evening  we  entered  the  town  of  Vannes, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan.  I 
pitched  my  traveling-case  into  the  first  omnibus 
that  presented  itself,  which  happened  to  be  that 
belonging  to  the  “Hotel  du  Dauphin;”  and  I ob- 
served that  my  lady  friend  was  also  about  to  enter 
the  same  vehicle,  when  her  companion  made  a 
slight  gesture  of  dissent. 

“ Which  hotel  ?”  he  inquired  of  the  conductor. 

“ ‘Hotel  du  Dauphin,’  Monsieur.” 

He  remained  a moment  in  doubt. 

“There  is  the  ‘Hotel  de  la  Croix  Verte,’”  he 
remarked  to  his  companion,  “and  the  ‘Hotel  de 
France.’  ” 

“ Le  void— par  id , Monsieur  ?”  cried  another  con- 
ductor, with  an  expressive  motion  of  the  hand  and 
courteous  inclination  of  the  body. 

The  lady  terminated  the  little  debate  by  a slight 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  at  her  companion’s  hesita- 
tion ; then,  giving  the  conductor  her  small  quan- 
tity of  luggage,  stepped  into  the  omnibus,  and  we 
all  three  drove  off  to  the  Hotel  du  Dauphin.  Hav- 
ing taken  apartments,  and  ascertained  that  the 
tablc-d'hote  was  fixed  for  half  past  five,  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  intervening  hour  to  ramble  through 
the  quaint  old  streets  of  the  town,  and  admire  its 
extraordinary  domestic  architecture. 

All  this  time  I had  been  unable  to  discover  the 
names  of  my  companions;  she  only  called  him 
Louis;  he  addressed  her  sometimes  as  Denise — 
oftener  as  Mademoiselle.  As  our  acquaintance  had 
begun  without  the  usual  English  preliminaries  of 
formal  introduction  or  card-presenting  they  were 
no  wiser  as  regarded  myself ; nevertheless,  we  were 
soon  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  our  walk 
through  the  town  was  rendered  doubly  agreeable 
by  the  casual  observations  with  which  we  greeted 
every  fresh  object  of  interest. 

And  of  these  there  were  plenty.  The  uneven, 
narrow,  straggling  streets  were  full  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned, picturesque  beauty.  The  projecting  second- 
stories  of  the  houses,  adorned  with  grotesque  wood- 
en carving  and  full-length  figures  of  saints,  the 
open  casements  of  green  glass  crossed  into  diamond 
panes,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town,  the  grass-cov- 
ered fosse  of  the  Tour  du  Connetable,  the  venerable 
and  stately  proportions  of  the  cathedral,  altogether 
presented  an  admirable  picture  of  a feudal  town 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  only  required  the  intro- 
duction of  a few  long-haired,  sallow-featured,  and 
strangely-dressed  peasants  to  add  to  it  a thorough 
Breton  character.  Mademoiselle  Denise  was  en- 
raptured with  these  quaint  characteristics  of  a for- 
mer age.  She  seemed  to  have  little  acquaintance, 
with  the  manners  or  appearance  of  the  Bretons; 
every  fresh  object  was  matter  for  fresh  wonder,  and 
our  walk  was  indescribably  delightful. 

She  was  no  less  agreeable  when  we  returned  to 
dine.  She  was  the  only  lady  present  at  thp  table- 
d’hote;  but  she  conversed  freely,  even  when  the 
subject  of  our  talk  became  general.  In  fact,  at 
one  point,  she  led  the  conversation  to  that  which 
had  begun  our  acquaintance.— the  subject  of  watch- 
es, and,  in  her  laughing  way,  said  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  present  would  produce  their  watch- 
es there  would  no  two  of  them  be  found  precisely  to 
agree. 

“And  a gentleman  always  prides  himself  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  watch,”  she  added,  with  a 
playful  irony. 

“ Ah,  Mademoiselle,”  said  one  gentleman,  “you 
compel  me  to  contradict  you.  My  friend’s  watch 
is  precisely  the  same  as  my  own.” 

Her  companion  laughed;  but  she  insisted  that 
she  was  right,  and  refused  to  believe  it,  until  the 
gentleman  politely  handed  hef  both  watches. 

“There  is  one  second  of  difference,  Monsieur; 

I swear  it !”  she  cried,  with  the  greatest  glee ; “and 
I am  right  after  all.” 

“You  are  rude,  Denise,”  said  her  friend;  “let 
me  return  these  gentlemen  their  watches.” 

“ He  spoils  me,  Monsieur,”  she  said  to  me,  “and 
then  reproaches  me.  Is  he  not  cruel,  then — a sav- 
age? Behold,  therefore,  how  he  glares!” 

The  glaring  savage  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  drying  his  mustache  after  having  taken  a draught 
of  tin  rouge , and  neither  in  action  nor  in  manner  did 
he  seem  very  terrible. 

After  dinner,  having  some  letters  to  write  to  En- 
gland, I bade  my  new  friends  good-night  and  went 
up  to  my  own  room — not,  however,  until  Mademoi- 
selle Denise  had  been  most  particular  in  arranging 
for  the  following  day  an  excursion  to  the  Castle  of 
Succinio  and  to  Sarzean,  the  birth-place  of  the  au- 
thor of  “ Gil  Bias.”  Considerably  before  midnight 
I was  fast  asleep  beneath  the  soft,  thick  coverlet 
and  large  cushion  which  form  the  upper  clothing 
of  a Breton  bed. 

It  could  have  been  but  a short  time  thereafter 
that  I was  awakened  by  a slight  noise — so  very 
slight,  in  fact,  that  it  still  remains  a mystery  to  me 
how  I should  have  heard  it.  When  I opened  my 
eyes  I found  the  room  pervaded  by  bright  moon- 
light, which  was  streaming  in  through  the  case- 
ment, and  drawing  shadows  of  the  bars  on  the  car- 
pet. I was  about  to  close  my  eyes  again,  and  ad- 
dress myself  to  sleep,  when  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  evident  movement  of  the  door,  which 
6tood  on  the  right  of  the  bed.  It  was  certainly  no 
miracle  that  it  should  open — for  I never  bolt  bed- 
room doors  or  shutters  even  when  traveling— but 
that  it  should  be  opened  at  that  time  of  night  was 
certainly  surprising. 

Gradually  I perceived  the  distance  between  the 
door  and  the  wall  increase ; and  judge  of  ray  aston- 
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appear — the  figure  of  a woman  that  slowly  entered, 
without  seeming  even  to  look  at  file.  I need  not 
pretend  to  say  I was  not  frightened;  the  lonely 
hour,  the  stillness  of  the  house,  the  moonlight  fall- 
ing through  the  window,  combined  to  make  this 
vision  a horror  which  chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins 
and  made  my  heart  beat  audibly.  But  now,  thor- 
oughly awakened  by  the  apparition,  I shook  aside 
the  vague  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  when 
in  a state  of  unconscious  slumber ; and  as  I sought 
with  a severe  scrutiny  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  the  face 
of  this  woman  I recognized,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a doubt,  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  Denise. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I made  the  dis- 
covery ! And  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
As  she  turned  her  face  to  the  moonlight  the  clear 
definition  of  her  outline  was  sufficient  proof,  bad- 
proof  been  required.  There  were  the  same  finely- 
cut  lips,  the  straight  nose,  the  high  but  narrow  fore- 
head, even  the  dark  gray  eyes,  which  had  grown 
familiar  to  me  during  our  acquaintanceship  of  the 
l previous  dozen  hours.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
as  I said ; but  this  loose  outer  garment  seemed  only 
to  cover  clothes  of  a darker  hue — in  fact,  1 should 
have  thought  her  dressed  as  usual,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  this  loose  white  robe.  Her  feet,  as  was  evi- 
dent when  she  walked,  were  bare,  and  her  long  fair 
hair  hung  down  behind  until  it  almost  reached  her 
waist.  Perhaps  it  was  the  striking  resemblance 
she  bore  to  the  heroine  of  “La  Sonnambula”  that 
first  suggested  to  me  a solution  of  this  seemingly 
inexplicable  mystery;  and  as  I further  watched 
her  movements,  I was  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  my  supposition.  She  Was  cither  an  habitual  som- 
nambulist, or  had  been  attacked  by  a sudden  fit  of 
sleep-walking.  The  more  I became  assured  of  this 
fact  the  greater  became  my  desire  to  avert  the  awk- 
wardness and  unpleasantness  of  her  being  discov- 
ered in  such  a painful  situation ; but  casting  over 
the  chances  of  the  matter  in  my  mind  I came  to  the 
resolution  of  allowing  her  to  do  as  she  pleased, 
judging  that  she  would  in  a few  minutes  return  to 
her  own  room,  and  the  whole  affair  remain  unknown 
to  every  one  but  myself. 

So  far  as  I could  observe  her  eyes  were  open ; 
and  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  room  she  had 
fixed  them  upon  me  with  a cold,  glassy  stare,  utter- 
ly devoid  of  recognition  or  intelligence.  In  the 
pale,  dim  moonlight  this  mechanical  fixture  of  the 
eyes  was  exceedingly  unpleasant; ’but  I strove  to 
look  upon  it  simply  as  the  result  of  a physical  ail- 
ment. Slowly,  noiselessly,  she  then  stepped  past 
the  edge  of  my  bed  and  approached  the  small  dress- 
ing-table which  stood  at  the  window.  Her  back 
was  thus  turned  toward  me ; and  it  was  only  at  in- 
tervals that  I could  observe  her  motions.  She 
seemed  to  be  examining  the  various  articles  which 
were  scattered  about  the  table  or  banging  from  the 
toilet  mirror,  and  presently  I heard  her  repeat,  in  a 
low,  clear  voice,  some  lines  from  the  Prayer-book, 
which  the  good  landlord  had  left  in  the  room.  She 
replaced  the  book  on  the  table  and  continued  her  in- 
vestigations among  the  other  articles  lying  about. 
She  took  a long  blue  scarf,  which  I had  hung  over 
the  mirror,  and  bending  it  round  her  head  in  the 
form  of  a turban,  stood  to  contemplate  in  the  glass 
the  picture  she  represented.  Any  thing  more  singu- 
lar than  this  spectacle  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
moonlight  lent  a pallor  to  her  face,  which  other- 
wise her  healthy  complexion  would  scarcely  have 
presented ; and  this  ghastly  whiteness,  coupled  with 
the  long  white  garment  she  wore,  looked  almost 
hideous  as  contrasted  with  the  bold  blue  crown 
which  she  had  assumed.  Preparatory,  however, 
to  placing  thaj;urban  on  her  head,  I observed  her 
withdraw  from  its  folds  a cameo  pin,  which  I had 
negligently  left  therein,  and,  as  I supposed,  place 
it  on  the  table. 

Still  retaining  the  novel  head-dress  she  had  so 
ingeniously  constructed,  she  seemed  to  tako  an  in- 
ventory of  my  jewelry,  which  was  likewise  placed 
in  front  of  the  mirror.  My  watch,  which  hung 
from  one  of  the  mahogany  knobs  at  the  side  of  the 
glass,  she  detached  and  held  to  her  ear,  with  the 
manner  of  a child. 

“Chick!  chick!"  I heard  her  murmur;  limon 
Dieu,  quelle  vitesse  /” 

I recognized  in  this  exclamation  the  same  artless- 
ness which  had  characterized  her  conversation  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  was  reminded  of  the  school-boy  w ho 
boasted  to  his  playmate  that  “ he  had  got  such  a 
splendid  watch!  such  a magnificent  watch!  he 
would  wager  it  would  go  faster  than  any  watch, 
clock,  or  time-piece  in  the  town !” 

Mademoiselle  Denise  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  de- 
part, and  my  suspense  was  momentarily  becoming 
greater.  What  the  consequences  might  be  of  her 
suddenly  awaking  from  this  physical  stupor  I dared 
not  imagine.  I had  heard  of  cases  in  which  the 
somnambulist  had  been  recalled  to  consciousness 
only  to  fall  dead  on  the  spot.  And  there  were 
many  reasons  why  this  strange  affair  should  not  be 
known ; to  the  lady  herself  the  mortification  conse- 
quent upon  her  being  told  of  it,  would,  I knew,  be 
inexpressible. 

In  a few  minutes,  however,  I was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  observing  her  unwind  front  her  head  my 
scarf,  which  she  hung  over  the  mirror  in  the  same 
position  she  had  found  it  She  seemed  to  bestow  a 
little  attention  in  arranging  the  objects  .on  the  table 
— probably  prompted  by  that  dim  consciousness 
which  haunts  us  sometimes  even  in  dreams.  She 
appeared  to  b*  desirous  of  leaving  every  thing  in 
the  order — or  in  the  disorder — in  which  it  had  been 
on  her  entrance ; and  after  having  done  this  satis- 
factorily, she  turned  and  walked  to  the  door.  As 
she  passed  I saw  that  her  dull,  glassy  eyes  were 
again  fixed  upon  my  face ; yet  still  with  the  same 
vacant,  expressionless  stare.  She  opened  the  door, 
disappeared  with  noiseless  steps,  and  I was  left  to 
my  own  reflections. 

I can  scarcely  tell  what  prompted  me  to  get  up ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  gone  than  I stepped  out  of 
bed,  and  went  to  the  table  which  had  so  interested 
Mademoiselle  Denise.  Here  I made  a discovery 
which  first  startled  me,  and  then  amused  me.  My 
watch  had  disappeared,  likewise  my  chain,  cameo 
pin,  sleeve-links,  and  a ring  set  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  the  gift  of  my  mother.  I was  somewhat 


alarmed,  but  a moment’s  reflection  showed  me  how 
unjust  my  first  thought  had  been.  Moved  by  6ome 
incomprehensible  whim,  the  unconscious  somnam- 
bulist had  carried  with  her  these  trinkets,  as  a child 
lifts  whatever  gay  bauble  presents  itself  to  its  fin- 
gers; and  I felt  assured  that  when  Mademoiselle 
Denise  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  herself  pos- 
sessed of  such  strange  treasures,  her  surprise  would 
only  be  equaled  by  her  desire  to  restore  them  to  the 
rightful  owner.  Probably,  I thought,  she  is  an 
habitual  sleep-walker ; and  knowing  her  infirmity, 
will  perceive  at  once  how  the  jewelry  came  into  her 
possession,  upon  which  6he  will,  of  course,  make  in- 
stant inquiry  to  insure  its  restoration.  Even  in  this 
strange  circumstance  there  was  revealed  one  of  the 
principles  which  are  supposed  to  govern  these  fits 
of  aberration.  Somnambulists  generally  are  inter- 
ested in  dreamy  excursions  by  those  things  which 
interest  them  in  daytime;  and  reflecting  on  the  pe- 
culiar interest  which  Mademoiselle  Denise  had  taken 
in  my  watch  when  it  was  first  shown  to  her,  I could 
not  wonder  that  she  should  make  it  the  subject  of 
her  regard  when  a peculiar  fatality  had  drawn  her 
toward  my  room.  I returned  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly  through  the  night. 

Next  morning  I rose  at  eight,  dressed,  went  down 
stairs  and  had  the  customary  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait 
served  in  the  breakfast-room ; but  though  I waited 
and  read  the  newspaper  for  a considerable  time, 
neither  Mademoiselle  nor  her  companion  came  into 
the  room. 

I rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  at 
what  hour  they  breakfasted. 

“The  tablc-d'hote , Monsieur?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At  eleven  o’clock,  Monsieur.” 

“ I shall  return  then.” 

“Thanks,  Monsieur.” 

Feeling  sure  of  meeting  my  two  friends  at  break- 
fast, I resolved  to  spend  the  intervening  time  in  ex- 
ploring those  portions  of  the  town  which  I had  not 
visited.  The  morning  was  very  beautiful  for  the 
time  of  year  (October),  and  though  the  cropped  and 
regular  rows  of  lime-trees  in  the  central  square  had 
scarcely  a leaf  upon  them,  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  on  the  banks  of  the  canal-like  inlet  which 
leads  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan  were  green  and 
pleasant  in  the  early  sunshine.  This  was  a portion 
of  the  place  I had  not  previously  seen ; and  the  old 
gateway  of  the  massive  wall,  the  clustering  barges, 
the  groups  of  women  selling  vegetables,  and  sailors 
lounging  about  the  quays,  were  eminently  pictur- 
esque. Over  the  gateway,  in  a recess,  is  placed  a 
large  wooden  saint,  brightly  painted,  whose  glaring 
white  eyeballs  and  strongly-marked  eyelashes  pro- 
duced a strange  feeling  of  mingled  amusement  and 
horror.  The  artist  who  produced  this  work  was, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  the  thought  that  those  peo- 
ple who  were  not  drawn  to  the  saint  by  love  would 
be  moved  by  terror ; although  the  rest  of  the  holy 
man’s  countenance  was  exceedingly  insipid  and 
commonplace. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I returned  to  the  hqtel,  and 
walked  into  the  long  apartment  where  I expected  to 
find  the  residents  in  the  house  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast. But,  in  place  of  the  calm  propriety  and  grace- 
ful decorum  of  such  a ceremony,  I found  the  wild- 
est commotion  and  confusion.  There  w ere  a dozen 
people  in  the  room,  all  talking  at  once ; while  loud- 
est of  all  rose  the  voice  of  the  landlord,  who  seemed 
beside  himself  with  despair.  No  sooner  did  he 
observe  my  entrance  than  he  sprang  rather  than 
came,  and  in  an  eager  voice,  which  seemed  para- 
lyzed by  reason  of  its  very  eagerness,  he  exclaimed, 

“Ah,  Monsieur!” 

“ Well,  what  is  the  matter?”  said  I. 

“Ah,  Monsieur!”  he  again  cried,  overcome  by 
his  emotion. 

‘ ‘ What  is  it  ? What  has  happened  ?” 

‘ ‘ I am  ruined,  Monsieur ; I am  lost ! I am  thrown 
down,  I am  trampled  upon,  I am  debased !” 

I suggested  to  M.  Dutoit  that  his  explanation,  so 
far  from  being  explicit,  was  the  reverse ; and  that 
I should  have  to  apply  to  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men for  an  explanation. 

“Mais  non,  Monsieur— e’est  met,  moi — void  le 
malheureux  sujet  qui  parle!” 

But  during  these  few  seconds  I had  caught  a few 
of  the  sentences  which  were  being  rapidly  inter- 
changed by  the  others. 

“ She  seemed  so  innocent,  so  ingenue!"  said  one. 

‘ ‘ And  I— I should  never  have  spoken  of  it,”  said 
another,  “but  for  M.  Dutoit  discovering  the  loss  of 
his  plate.” 

“ How  incomparably  cunning !” 

“How  miraculously  skillful !” 

“And  by  this  time  they  may  be  any  where-* 
they  must  have  gone  by  the  first  train  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

“Of  whom  do  they  speak?"  said  I to  the  land- 
lord, with  a sudden  alarm. 

“Of  the  gentleman,  Monsieur,  who  came  yester- 
day evening,  and  of  Mademoiselle  his  friend.  Ah, 
Monsieur,  I am  ruined — the  honor  of  the  hotel  is 
gone.  That  any  one  should  be  robbed  in  my 
house  l” 

“ Robbed— what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Last  night,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle  went  into 
a gentleman’s  room— the  hiir  loose,  the  eyes  fixed, 
the  face  pale.  She  appears  to  sleep,  Monsieur  he 
remains  still  and  will  not  kill  her  with  affright ; 
she  takes  his  watch,  Monsieur — the  watch  she  de- 
manded to  see  last  night  at  table.  He  observes 
not  this — he  falls  asleep — this  morning  he  misses 
his  watch,  but  speaks  not.  Ah  well,  Monsieur,  ho 
expects  to  meet  her,  but  she  comes  not ; we  go  to 
awake  them  ; they  are  gone ; their  apartments  are 
empty ; they  have  fled,  Monsieur!” 

“Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  thus  been 
robbed  ?” 


“ I,  Monsieur,”  replied  one  of  their  number,  step- 
ping forward  with  a slight  smile  which  was  very 
apparently  forced. 

“ And  I also,”  I said,  endeavoring  to  look  quite 
as  unconcerned,  “have  the  honor  to  be  your  fellow- 
sufferer." 

“You,  Mopsieur!”  cried  they  all,  having  never 
imagined  tbit  besides  the  unlucky  traveler  and  the 
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“ .Mademoiselle  also  carries  off  my  watch,  chain, 
riu.u,  and  some  other  little  matters ! But  what 
would  you  have?  Mademoiselle  is  pleased,  and 
we  are  too  gallant  to  refuse  her  any  enjoyment.” 

“ Mon  Dieu,  what  courage  ! This  Englishman 
is,  without  doubt,  French,  thus  to  smile  in  mis- 
fortune. * 

“The  widest  thing  possible,”  said  another,  with 
a shrug,  “for  Mademoiselle  and  her  friend  seem  to 
have  laid  excellent  plans,  and  by  this  time  will  be 

beyond  all  pursuit.” 

“With  my  plate,"  groaned  the  poor  landlord, 
“ami  with  the  honor  of  my  hotel ! Monsieur,  am  1 
not  a poor  nusc.-*,iep” 

Certainly  M.  Dutoitio.Ued  sufficiently  unhappy ; 
nevertheless  lie  at  once  propped  to  rush  to  the 
Prefet,  and  this  occupation  relieved  his  mind.  For 
myself,  I resigned  myself  to  fate  and  a French 
breakfast;  judging  that  T should  hear  but  little 
further  from  Mademoiselle  Denise  or  her  friend 
Louis.  My  judgment  was  correct;  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  official  vigilance,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  charming  creature  who  thus  suffered  from  a 
painful  habit  which  was  even  more  awkward  to 
others  than  to  herself. 


THE  GHOST  ON  THE  RIVER. 

I have  just  risen  from  a bed  of  sickness,  and  I 
take  up  my  pen,  as  soon  as  I am  able  to  hold  it,  to 
commit  to  writing  the  events  of  one  afternoon, 
while  they  are  still  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind. 
Not  that  I think  they  will  ever  fade  from  my  mem- 
ory ; but  it  is  a relief  to  me  to  tell  my  story.  I will 
tell  it  simply  as  it  occurred  to  me,  without  com- 
ment ; that  I leave  to  those  who  may  chance  to 
read  what  I have  written.  And  even  if  I tried, 
what  comment  could  I make  ? What  occurred  is 
still  to  my  mind  unexplained— incapable  of  expla- 
nation. I have  thought  over  it;  I have  caught 
eagerly  at  what  I fondly  hoped  was  a clew,  but  be- 
fore I could  follow  it,  it  has  broken  and  left  me  "as 
lost  as  ever.  I have  tried  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
my  impressions,  to  persuade  myself  that  I was  the 
victim  of  some  delusion.  But  as  far  as  I can  trust 
to  my  senses,  what  I saw,  felt,  and  heard  was  real 
—real  to  me,  though  concealed  by  a mysterious  in- 
fluence from  some  of  those  around  me,  and  to  others 
only  partially  revealed. 

“ Chelsea,  and  all  the  piers  up !”  bawled  the  old 
man  at  the  Temple  Pier,  as  a steamer  came  up  to 
the  landing  stage. 

“At  last!”  exclaimed  indignantly  a voice  near 
me,  “I’ve  been  waiting  for  twenty  minutes!” 

“ You  can’t  expect  always  to  be  served  first,”  said 
the  old  man,  sarcastically ; adding,  as  a vent  for  his 
feelings,  “Temple  Bar,  Chelsea,  and  all  the  piers! 
Stand  back,  ladies,  stand  back ; let  the  passengers 
land  first,  if  you  please !”  he  went  on,  as  a lady  in 
black  passed  him,  and  tried  to  get  on  board. 

1 was  keeping  close  to  this  lady ; she  had  walked 
town  Essex  Street  before  me,  and  had  passed  the 
fittle  hut  where  the  man  who  gives  the  tickets  sits, 
without  stopping. 

“Take  your  ticket  here,  ma’am.  Hi!  hi!” 
called  the  man,  thrusting  himself  half  through  the 
tvdndow  of  his  box,  and  trying  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lady  who  had  passed.  But  she  walked 
quietly  on,  and  seemed  not  to  hear  him. 

“ Pimlico,”  I said,  putting  twopence  on  the  sill. 

“ Would  you  tell  that  lady  in  black  to  come  back 
and  take  her  ticket  ?” 

I promised  I would  do  so,  and  followed  the  lady 
to  the  landing-stage.  I fpund  her  seated  on  the 
bench  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
river,  and  her  hands  clasped.  Her  dress,  a black 
merino,  fitted  her  slight  and  singularly  graceful  fig- 
ure to  perfection.  Her  veil  was  upland  her  face, 
which  w as  rather  pale,  wore  an  expression  of  mel- 
ancholy, which,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  did  not  detract 
from  its  exquisite  beauty.  I went  up  to  her. 

“ I was  asked  to  remind  you,”  I said,  “that  you 
have  neglected  to  take  a ticket.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  she  said,  somewhat  coldly, 
“I  have  one.” 

“ Then  I must  apologize  for  troubling  you,”  I re- 
plied, bowing ; “ but  it  is  not  my  mistake,  and  you, 
I hope,  will  absolve  me  from  all  intention  Of  rude- 
ness?” 

She  bowed  stiffly  and  said,  “Certainly,  we  will 
say  no  more  about  it.”  w 

Her  eyes  fell  again  on  the  river,  as  it  swirled  and 
foamed  past  the  piles  of  the  new  embankment.  I 
followed  them.  They  were  fixed  on  a piece  of  pa- 
per, which  danced  and  tumbled  on  the  muddy  wa- 
ter. She  stared  after  it  till  it  was  whirled  out  of 
sight.  I remained  still  standing  by  her  side ; there 
was  a strange  fascination  in  her  look  and  manner. 

“ Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?”  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  me.  I was  surprised  at  her  addressing  me 
of  her  ow  n accord,  after  the  cold  manner  in  which 
she  had  repelled  my  previous  attempts  at  explana- 
tion. I told  her  it  was  five-and-twenty  minutes 
past  three. 

“ Then  I have  five  minutes  to  wait.  The  Chel- 
sea boat  will  reach  this  pier  at  half  past  three.” 

“You  seem  to  be  accurately  informed,”  I said. 

“ Nine  years  ago,”  she  said,  in  a weary  voice,  ‘ ‘ the 
Chelsea  boat  passed  this  pier  at  that  time.” 

“That’s  a long  time  to  remember,”  I said,  laugh- 
ing. 

She  turned  and  laid  her  soft  white  hand  upon  my 
arm,  as  if  to  impress  her  words  on  me.  ‘ ‘ This  very 
day,  nine  years' ago,  I left  this  pier  by  the  boat 
which  started  at  half  past  three.” 

“ Nine  years  ago,”  I said,  “you  must  have  been 
a child.” 

She  shook  her  head.  •'  I was  a woman,  with  a 
woman’s  thoughts,  and  more  than  a woman’s  trou- 
bles.” Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  hands 
clenched  tightly  together.  There  was  something 
very  strange  about  her. 

“Yes,”  she  went  on,  excitedly,  “we  were  to- 
gether, I and  he.  He  who  was  more  than  a hus- 
band to  me — and  less,”  she  added  in  a low  voice 
glancing  at  her  ungloved  hand.  There  was  no  ring! 
She  spoke  more  wildly-, now.  andher  .voice  was 
louder.  “He  had  spotteir wwdkih  nie,!such  as  I 


had  never  heard  before,  such  as  I could  not  bear. 
And  I stood  here  under  the  bright  heaven,  with  the 
merry  earth  all  about  me,  and  the  golden  river 
glistening  in  the  afternoon  sun,  and  one  heart  beat- 
ing near  me,  which  loved  me  more  than  all  the 
world  besides.”  She  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and 
clutched  it.  I had  shrunk  from  her — the  woman 
was  mad.  “ I stood  here,”  she  continued,  in  a calm- 
er tone,  “ and  voVed  a wicked  vow : that  I would 
shut  myself  out  from  the  bright  heaven  and  the 
merry  earth,  and  would  break  the  one  heart  which 
loved  me  more  than  all  the  world.  I went  and 
leaned  on  the  bulwarks,  and  looked  over  into  the 
river ; he  came  and  spoke  to  me,  but  my  heart  was 
hard,  and  I would  not  hear  him."  I shuddered  as 
we  passed  under  Westminster  Bridge,  for  it  felt  cold 
and  dark  thcje  like  the  grave.  And,  as  we  shot 
out  again  into  the  bright,  sunlight,  I jumped  on  to 
the  bulwarks,  and  plunged  into  the  river.  I heard 
his  cry  of  agony  as  I fell,  and  he  jumped  in  after 
me.  I soon  felt  his  strong  arms  round  me,  but  I 
clung  about  his  neck  and  dragged  him  down.  Twice 
he  struggled  to  escape,  but  I pressed  him  close  and 
closer.  I could  not  die  alone.  We  sank  the  last 
time.  The  tide  washed  us  up  and  down,  but  my 
arms  were  still  about  his  neck,  and  my  face  was 
close  to  his.  They  found  us  days  afterward  by  the 
Erith  marshes,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms.” 

I shrank  from  her.  Her  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  she  released  my  arm. 

“Days,”  I murmured,  “it  could  not  be,  you  would 
have  been  drowned.” 

“ We  were  drowned,”  she  said,  quietly.  The  wo- 
man was  mad  or  I was  dreaming.  I looked  round 
at  the  river,  at  the  boats ; I heard  the  thud  of  the 
hammers  as  they  drove  in  the  piles  of  the  embank- 
ment ; I bit  my  lips ; 1 touched  her  dress  to  assure 
myself  that  I was  awake.  I looked  at  her,  she  was 
still  sitting  there;  she  had  relapsed  into  her  old 
position.  The  color  had  faded  from  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  river,  and  her  hands  were 
clasped. 

“Chelsea,  and  all  the  piers!”  shouted  the  old 
man,  and  I turned  to  the  boat.  The  lady  in  black 
was  before  me,  and  as  I reached  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  clock  on  the  Westminster  tower 
boomed  out  the  half-hour,  she  turned  and  looked  at 
me.  The  boat  was  punctual  to-day  as  it  had  been 
nine  years  before. 

I followed  her  closely  on  board,  impelled  by  a 
strange  fascination  I could  not  explain;  which  I 
struggled  against,  but  was  unable  to  overcome.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  river  danced  and 
sparkled  in  the  afternoon  light.  There  was  the 
busy  hum  of  life  all  around  me.  The  splash  of  the 
paddles,  the  cries  of  the  lightermen,  the  whistle  of 
the  engine  as  the  train  crossed  over  the  new  bridge 
at  Hungerford — all  the  varied  sights  and  noises  of 
the  river  on  a summer’s  day  were  present,  to  im- 
press on  me  the  reality  of  what  was  going  on  around 
me.  But  as  I stood  there  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er I felt  as  one  who  has  turned  back  the  pages  of 
his  life,  and  sees  and  hears  once  more  sights  and 
sounds  he  dimly  remembers  to  have  seen  and  heard 
long  ago.  I felt  as  when,  a child,  I caught  sight 
suddenly  of  my  own  reflection  in  the  glass;  and  at 
that  sight  the  memory  of  what  had  been  in  times 
long  past  seemed  just  about  to  return  to  me,  till  the 
very  effort  of  thinking  shattered  the  image  which 
was  being  formed,  and  left  me  grasping  the  frag- 
ments of  a memory. 

I looked  toward  the  shore.  The  old  man  was- 
standing  w ith  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  companion,  and 
an  expression  almost  of  terror  on  his  face. 

“She’s  on  board,”  he  whispered,  hoarsely,  to  one 
of  the  crew,  who  was  standing  by  the . paddle-box, 
as  he  stooped  and  unhitched  the  rope  from  a hook 
on  the  landing-stage. 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  looked  rapidly  round 
the  boat.  At  last  his  eye  fell  on  my  companion, 
and  remained  fixed  on  her  with  an  earnest  gaze, 
which  showed  she  was  the  object  of  his  search. 

Once  more  I think  over  what  I then  saw,  to  try 
if  a shade  of  doubt  lurks  in  my  mind  as  to  the  re- 
ality of  what  ijook  place.  No,  I heard  the  words 
the  old  man  uttered  as  distinctly  as  I now  hear  the 
scratching  of.my  pen  upon  the  paper.  Nor  did  I 
merely  passively  receive  their  sense,  I acted  on 
them.  I stepped  toward  the  paddle-box  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  before  I had  time  to  reach  it  the  boat 
forged  ahead  and  we  were  off.  For  a few  moments, 
as  the  fresh  breeze  first  cooled  my  temples,  I seemed 
to  shake  off  the  spell  which  bound  me  to  her  who 
had  confided  to  me  that  strange  story.  I walked 
forward— I struggled  to  get  as  far  from  her  as  I 
could.  But  then  the  thought  of  her  delusion,  of 
what  she  might  attempt  were  there  no  one  there  to 
prevent  her,  came  upon  me  with  redoubled  force. 
It  was  my  duty  to  protect  her,  to  see  that  she  did 
not  attempt  to  act  in  earnest  the  story  she  had  told 
me. 

I found  her  seated  on  one  of  the  centre  benches 
in  her  old  position,  looking  dreamily  at  the  river, 
never  moving,  never  speaking.  I stood  near  her. 
There  were  few  passengers  on  board,  aud  of  them 
none  seemed  to  notice  the  beautiful  girl  who  was 
quietly  sitting  apart,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
She  walked  to  the  side.  I followed ; I could  not,  I 
must  not  leave  her.  She  leaned  on  the  bulwarks, 
and  watched  the  water  foaming  from  the  paddle- 
wheel. 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  and  spoke  quickly, 
“Would  you  try  to  save  me  iflfell  into  the  river?” 

“I  can  not  swim,”  I said,  evading  the  question. 

I felt  more  convinced  than  ever  that  her  mind 
was  wandering;  I must  keep  close  to  her.  I 
could,  at  all  events,  prevent  her  jumping  over- 
board ; though  if  she  once  succeeded  in  that  I could 
be  of  no  use.  As  I leaned  there  by  her  side  look- 
ing down  upon  the  water  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  some  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  must  know 
her.  The  words  spoken  by  the  old  man  at  the  Tem- 
ple Pier  evidently  referred  to  my  companion,  and  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  spoken  had  asked  no  expla- 
nation of  them.  I had  now  a chance  of  leaving  her 
without  her  incurring  much  danger,  for  she  was 
seated  again  in  the  old  place  and  the  old  position 
absorbed  in  thought.  I walked  to  the  stern  and 
spoke  to  the  man  who  was  steering. 


“Do  you  know  that  lady  in  black?”  I asked, 
pointing  to  the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  He 
looked  at  mo  rather  strangely,  I thought,  but  said 
nothing.  I repeated  my  question. 

“That  lady  in  black  with  the  red  shawl?”  he 
said;  “no,  I don’t.” 

“No,  no;  the  lady  in  black  next  to  her,  all  in 
black.” 

He  looked  agdin,  and  then  answered  sharply, 
“ There  ain’t  no  lady  in  black  there  at  all.  Mustn’t 
speak  to  me,  Sir,  it’s  against  the  rules.” 

I had  followed  his  eyes.  He  had  looked  straight 
to  the  place  where  she  was  sitting,  but  he  had  not 
seen  her.  Once  again  the  veil  seemed  lifted  from 
the  past,  and  I saw  what  had  happened  long  ago. 
The  vision  flashed  across  my  brain  and  was  gone ; 
but  so  quickly  that  I could  not  retain  it,  and  even 
the  memory  of  what  it  was  perished  with  it. 

I was  turning  to  find  another  of  the  crew,  when 
I saw  that  the  lady  had  left  the  seat  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  was  again  leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks. It  would  not  be  safe,  I felt,  to  leave  her 
there  alone,  so  I gave  up  my  project  for  the  present 
and  joined  her. 

We  were  steaming  close  by  the  scaffolding  of  the 
new  embankment,  a strong  tide  was  running  out, 
and  the  yellow  river  foamed  and  splashed  round  the 
piles.  My  companion  smiled  as  she  watched  it,  a 
happy,  childish  smile.  The  boat  stopped  at  West- 
minster ; she  never  moved,  and  I dared  not  leave 
her ; she  clung  to  the  bulwarks,  and  gazed  more 
earnestly  than  ever  at  the  water.  “ You  had  bet- 
ter sit  down,”  I said,  wishing  to  get  her  away  from 
the  side. 

“No,  the  time  will  soon  come  now.” 

“ Do  you  get  out  at  Lambeth  ?’’ 

“ Before.” 

“There  is  no  pier  between  this  and  Lambeth.” 

She  smiled,  a strange  sweet  smile.  Her  mind 
was  running  on  that  delusion  of  hers,  that  fantastic 
story  of  her  suicide  nine  years  ago.  We  were  near- 
ing the  place  where  she  said  it  had  taken  place ; I 
must  watch  her  closely.  When  we  got  to  Lambeth 
I would  appeal  to  the  crew,  to  the  passengers,  would 
have  her  removed  from  the  boat,  and  restored  to  the 
keeping  from  which  she  must  have  escaped. 

The  boat  started ; slowly  it  forged  ahead  under 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  as  the  sunlight  was  shut 
out,  and  the  dark,  cold  arch  stretched  over  us,  I 
thought  of  her  simile.  It  was  like  the  grave,  and  I 
shuddered.  I saw  her  shudder  too. 

I tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  I could  not ; I went 
close  to  her,  I almost  held  her.  The  boat  shot  out 
again  into  the  sunlight : this  was  the  time  she  had 
spoken  of.  I tried  to  grasp  her  dress,  but  my  hand 
refused  to  move ; I could  not  speak ; I could  not 
stir.  With  one  bound  she  was  on  the  bulwarks, 
and  had  plunged  headlong  into  the  river.  I did  not 
pause  for  one  moment ; without  a thought  I yielded 
to  the  irresistible  impulse  which  seemed  to  force  me 
to  follow  her.  I dashed  into  the  w ater  after  her — 
I sank — the  water  hissed  and  bubbled  in  my  cars. 
I stretched  out  my  hands  vaguely,  for  I could  not 
swim ; they  touched  something ; it  was  her  dress. 
I drew  her  toward  me.  I felt  her  arms  twine  round 
me,  and  press  me  tight  and  tighter  as  we  sank. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
of  risk  to  myself.  I should  be  drowned.  I strug- 
gled to  escape,  but  she  held  me  firmly ; I tried  to 
push  her  from  me,  but  she  pressed  me  close  and 
closer.  I was  being  suffocated,  her  arms  strangled 
me,  and  her  weight  dragged  me  down.  We  were 
still  sinking;  my  strength  was  failing  me,  and  I 
struggled  more  feebly.  A rush  of  roaring,  hissing 
water,  a sense  of  utter  darkness,  and  I remember 
no  more. 

*****  * 

I was  in  bed  when  I awoke  again  to  conscious- 
ness ; I felt  weak  and  faint ; I lay  still  with  hardly 
the  power  of  thought.  Gradually  the  whole  of 
what  had  taken  place  on  that  afternoon  came  back 
to  me,  clearly  and  distinctly  as  I remember  it  now. 

“ Is  she  saved?”  I murmured,  more  as  an  echo  to 
my  own  thoughts  than  as  a question ; for  I did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  one  in  the  room. 

“ Hush  !”  said  a kind  voice  by  my  bedside,  and  a 
grave  middle-aged  man  took  my  hand.  He  felt 
my  pulse:  “Hush!”  he  said,  “the  fever  has  left 
you,  you  must  not  speak.” 

“ Is  she  saved  ?”  I asked  again,  “ I must  know.” 

He  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  answer ; he  turned 
to  a woman  who  was  sitting  in  the  window' : “The 
fever  is  gone,”  he  whispered,  “ but  he  is  wander- 
ing still ; you  must  take  great  care  of  him.” 

“I  am  not  wandering,”  I said,  impatiently;  “I 
only  ask  if  the  woman  I jumped  in  after  was 
saved?”  . 

“She  was  not,”  said  the  doctor:  “now  keep 
quiet,  every  thing  depends  on  that.”  But  at  he 
looked  to  the  nurse  I saw  him  shrug  his  shoulders. 
I was  not  satisfied.  As  I got  gradually  stronger  I 
tried  to  question  the  nurse  as  to  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  but  I could  get  no  information 
from  her.  She  seemed  almost  frightened  when  I 
mentioned  the  subject ; so  I gave  up  asking  her  any 
questions,  being  determined  that  when  I could  get 
about  I would  make  inquiries  for  myself. 

Many  times,  while  I lay  on  my  sofa  still  weak 
from  the  effects  of  my  illness,  did  I recall  the  inci- 
dents of  that  afternoon.  Many  times  did  the  face 
of  that  poor  girl  return,  haunting  me  with  its  ex- 
quisite beauty.  I have  tried  to  think  how  it  was, 
that,  knowing  my  own  helplessness  in  the  water, 
without  one  moment’s  hesitation  I plunged  in  after 
her.  The  impulse  on  which  I acted  was  sudden 
and  irresistible;  an  impulse  the  effect  of  a cause 
unknown  to  me,  and  which  in  all  probability  I shall 
never  know. 

I was  now  nearly  well,  and  was  sitting  up  turn- 
ing lazily  over  some  old  volumes  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  I was  tired  of.  the  pictures,  and  was 
glancing  through  some  short  paragraphs  of  gossip, 
when  the  following  lines  caught  my  eye : 

“Death  on  the  Riveb A few  days  ago  two  bodies, 

one  of  a lady  and  the  other  of  a gentleman,  were  picked 
up  by  some  lightermen  off  the  Eritli  marshes.  It  appears 
that  the  deceased  got  on  board  a Chelsea  steamboat  on  the 
1st  of  this  month.  Soon  after  the  boat  had  passed  under 
Westminster  Bridge  the  lady  jumped  overboard,  and  the 
gentleman  immediately  followed  her.  Neither  of  them 
ever  rose  again.  Advertisements  have  been  inserted  in 


several  papers,  as  the  deceased  were  evidently  in  a respect- 
able position  of  life,  but  the  bodies  have  not  yet  been 
claimed.  The  lady  was  dressed  altogether  in  black,  and 
was  of  singular  beauty." 

I read  it  over  again.  I looked  at  the  date  of  the 
paper.  It  was  the  very  month  nine  years  ago.  It 
was  the  very  day,  the  1st  of  the  month.  What 
strange  fate  was  it  that  had  thus  thrown  in  my  way 
a confirmation  of  that  story  which  I had  persuaded 
myself  originated  only  in  the  brain  of  a madwoman  ? 
Again  I questioned  the  reality  of  wfiat  bad  happened ; 
again  I tried  to  think  I had  been  the  victim  of  some 
delusion.  No;  to  me  at  least  the  events  of  that 
afternoon  were  real ; my  memory  reproduced  them 
a’.I  with  minute  particularity.  How  I had  been 
saved,  my  kind  doctor  had  told  me ; of  the  risk  I 
had  incurred  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  first  time  I was  able  to  leave  my  room  I 
hastened  to  make  inquiries.  I may  say  at  once  I 
met  with  no  success.  I questioned  the  crew  of  the 
steamer,  and  what  passengers  I could  find,  but  to 
no  purpose.  They  shook  their  heads ; no  lady  had 
been  seen  to  jump  overboard.  The  old  man  at  the 
Temple  Pier  was  hardly  more  communicative ; he 
had  observed  no  lady  particularly  on  that  day ; he 
did  remember  a lady  jumping  overboard,  and  a 
gentleman  jumping  in  after  her ; he  was  then  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  steamer:  it  was  a Chelsea  boat. 
The  gentleman  and  lady  were  both  drowned,  and 
their  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  he  believed,  on 
the  Erith  marshes ; but  more  than  this  he  could  not, 
or  would  not  say.  And  with  this  I am  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  shortest  address  to  the  month  that  we  ever  heard 
was  that  of  a commanding  officer,  a man  of  few  words, 
but  he  only  used  one,  and  that  was  “March 

At  this  time  a peck  of  dust  is  said  to  be  worth  a king's 
ransom.  The  monarch  referred  to  was  probably  Dust  Mo- 
hammed. • 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Diddler  would  do  well  to  re- 
member  that  this,  above  all  others,  is  the  month  for  rais- 
ing the  wind. 


What  flower  is  moat  like  a shepherd’s  dog?— The  collie- 
flower. 


SAWS  BY  OUR  OWN  SAWYER. 

All  have  their  several  tasks  in  life, 

Let  each  his  own  pursue; 

Don't  touch  the  tiller  of  my  boat; 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

That  bird  that  flies  from  nest  to  nest 
Its  addled  eggs  must  rue; 

My  life-boat  leave  for  me  to  guide; 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

That  hnntsman  both  his  hares  will  lose 
Who  seeks  to  follow  two; 

No  captain  in  two  ships  can  ride ; 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

For  your  own  pottage  save  your  breath; 

Who’d  scald  his  lips  for  you  ? 

Yonr  spoke  but  stops  my  chariot- wheel ; 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Foot-sore  that  traveler  must  go 
Who  wears  a neighbor's  shoe; 

Your  oar  can  never  pair  with  mine' 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 


Mr.  Quibble,  reading  that  “ it  has  been  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  Dublin,  that  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  legally  marry  himself,"  ob- 
served that  that  might  be  very  well  as  a measure  of  econo- 
my, but  that  even  in  the  hardest  times  he  should  prefer  to 
marry  a woman. 


A poor  Irishman,  seeing  a crowd  of  people  approaching, 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  “A  man  is  going  to  ba 
buried.”  “ Oh,”  he  replied,  “Til  stop  to  see  that,  for  we 
carry  them  to  be  buried  in  our  country.” 


EPITAPH  ON  A WATER-DRINKER. 
Here  lies  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a sudden 
Left  off  roast  beef  for  hasty  pudding; 
Forsook  old  stingo,  mild  and  stale, 

And  every  drink  for  Adam’s  ale; 

Till  flesh  and  blood,  reduced  to  batter, 
Consisting  of  mere  flour  and  water, 
Which,  wanting  salt  to  keep  out  must, 
And  heat  to  bake  it  to  a crust. 
Moulder’d  and  crumbled  into  dust. 


A Western  soldier,  who  had  been  through  all  the  cam- 
paigns and  shared  in  many  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the 
war,  writes  from  his  home,  that  “ he  never  realized  the 
horrors  of  war  till  he  got  home  to  Indiana  and  found  his 
gal  married  to  a stay-at-home  dry-goods  clerk.” 

When  was  beef-steak  the  highest  ? — When  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon. 


“Your  purse,  Tom,"  said  an  indulgent  father  to  bis 
spendthrift  son,  “ reminds  me  of  a thunder-cloud.”  “ How 
so,  father  ?’’  “ Because  it  is  always  light’ning.’’ 


Connecticut  has  long  been  notorious  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  permits  the  marriage  tie  to  be  dissolved,  and  it 
gave  occasion  some  years  ago  to  a jeu  esprit  by  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  of  Hartford,  which  was  privately  circulated 
among  his  friends.  He  had  opened  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a prayer,  and  found  himself  the  spectator 
of  an  unmarryiny  process,  so  alien  to  his  own  vocation, 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
that  the  result  was  the  following 

IMPROMPTU. 

For  ouT-ting  all  ooNNKOT-ions  famed, 
Conneot-i-cut  is  fairly  named  I 
, I twain  connect  in  one,  but  you 
Cut  those  whom  I connect  in  two; 

Each  legislature  seems  to  say, 

What  you  Connect-i-out  away. 


Little  Bob  begged  hard  the  other  day,  when  some 
friends  were  dining  with  us,  to  be  allowed  to  come  in 
and  sit  at  the  table  during  dessert,  which  I told  him  he 
might  do,  provided  he  neither  talked  nor  annoyed  people 
by  asking  for  ffuit.  He  very  readily  assented  to  this  con- 
dition, which  he  honestly  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  At  last  1 
heard  the  poor  little  feUow  crying  and  sobbing  most  piti- 
fully. “ What  is  the  matter,  Bob  ?’’  I said.  “ What  are 
yon  crying  about  ?”  “ Why,  pa,"  he  replied,  “ here  1 am, 
asking  for  nothing,  and  getting  it!" 


ThkThBEK  DBGUEE8  OF  COMPARISON  IN  MINING— Mine, 
miner,  minus. 

The  art  of  economy  is  drawing  in  as  nrach  as  one  can, 
but  unfortunately  young  ladies  will  apply  this  “ drawing 
in"  to  their  own  bodies  when  they  wish  to  avoid  any  thing 
like  waist. 


One  of  the  readiest  ways  of  contracting  loose  habits  is  to 
put  a belt  around  your  dressing-gown. 


As  the  quickest  way  to  make  a fortune  a contemporary 
M'ggMUTgyanypjg  a fashionable  young  lady  and  selling 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  FENIAN 
LEADERS. 

Ireland  has  gained  little  by  previous  revolu- 
tions which  have  been  undertaken  under  far  better 


auspices  and  certainly  have  been  occasioned  by  far 
greater  provocation  than  that  which  is  now  threat- 
ened. No  conspiracy  can  be  concocted  offering  rel- 
atively greater  prospects  of  success  than  those  pre- 
ceding the  insurrections  of  1641  and  1798 ; yet  both 


advocates  of  Irish  independence.  The  best  class 
of  Irishmen  are  not  Fenians. 

Ireland  is  sadly  misgoverned,  but  her  condition 
is  certainly  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous 
period.  It  is  true  that  Irish  landlords  spend  little 


fastened  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  upon  the  con- 
quered more  completely  than  ever.  At  this  time 
not  only  is  the  Church  opposed  to  the  revolution, 
but  there  are  in  Ireland  alone  friends  enough  of  the 
English  interest  to  more  than  hold  in  check  the 
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on  the  improvement  of  their  property ; but  before 
1847  they  spent  nothing  at  all  for  this  purpose. 
The  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  granting  leases 
has  doubtless  worked  unfavorably  for  the  tenantry, 
as  the  landlords  get  thus  a fuller  power  oyer  them, 
being  in  no  way  scrupulous  in  the  raising  of  rents 
according  to  their  own  necessities  or  the  tenant’s 
ability  to  pay.  But  is  redress  for  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  Ireland  to  be  best  obtained  by  violence? 
Why  not  trust  to  time  and  the  progress  of  events? 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a great  nation  like  En- 
gland to  quell  an  insurrection,  but  neither  she  nor 
any  power  on  earth  is  able  to  resist  the  inevitable 
progress  of  thought  and  liberty. 

The  population  of  Ireland  steadily  declines  in  nu- 
merical strength.  In  1841  it  numbered  over  eight 
millions,  and  now  it  numbers  scarcely  more  than  six. 
This  is  a sad  comment  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland ! 

In  connection  with  the  events  of  the  day  the  sev- 
eral illustrations  which  we  give  in  this  week’s  pa- 
per relating  to  the  Fenian  movement  will  be  of  val- 
ue to  our  readers.  In  our  portraits  of  Fenian  lead- 
ers on  pages  200  and  201  we  have  treated  the  two 
sections  of  the  Brotherhood  without  partiality,  each 
having  there  two  representatives,  Mr.  Roberts 
and  General  Sweeny  on  the  one  side,  belonging  to 
the  recreant  Senatorial  faction,  while  Stephens 
and  O’Mahony  represent  the  more  regular  body 
of  Fenians.  The  excitement  in  Canada  in  appre- 
hension of  a Fenian  invasion  is  very  gra»t.  We 
have  given  on  page  205  a view  of  James  Street, 
Hamilton,  as  it  appeared  during  the  recent  excite- 
ment. Our  artist,  Mr.  Davis,  who  sends  us  this 
photographic  view,  has  also  sketched  for  us  the 
Ice  Bridge  across  Niagara.  The  view  present- 
ed is  that  seen  from  the  American  side  near  the 
ferry  staircase.  The  large  masses  covered  with 
ice  near  the  staircase  are  huge  rocks.  These  are 
much  used  by  duck-shooters,  who,  our  artist  face- 
tiously remarks,  “ ar#  the  nearest  approach  to  any 
thing  seen  as  yet  of  General  Sweeny’s  Fenian 
skirmishers.”  The  ice  extends  entirely  across  the 
river  below  the  falls.  The  ice  in  the  river  between 
the  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  could  be  measured 
by  the  million  cords,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
river  will  not  be  clear  before  the  middle  of  May. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  STEAM  YACHT 
“ ROSS  WINANS.” 

The  singularly-formed  vessel  which  has  been 
under  construction  during  the  past  twelvemonth  or 
more  at  Mr.  Hepwtorth’s  works,  Cubitt  Town, 
Millwall,  England,  from  the  designs  of  the  owners, 
Messrs.  T.  and  W.  L.  Winans,  American  gentle- 
men residing  in  London,  who  have  obtained  a pat- 
ent for  this  principle  of  ship-building,  was  success- 
fully launched  on  February  19. 

This  strange-looking  vessel,  which  has  been  pop- 
ularly called  “the  cigar-ship,”  is  made  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a cigar,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, of  a tapering  cylinder,  each  side  being  an  arc  of 
a circle,  the  chord  of  which,  forming  the  screw- 
shaft,  is  256  feet  in  length.  The  breadth  and  height 
of  this  cylinder  are  16  feet,  and  at  18  feet  from  each 
end  is  a screw  propeller  22  feet  in  diameter,  the 
blades  of  which,  nine  in  number,  stretch  into  the 
water  on  each  side,  and  below  to  a distance  of  6 feet 
beyond  the  broadest  part  of  the  vesseL 

The  deck  is  130  feet  long  by  10&  feet  broad,  and 
from  it  rise  two  short  funnels  and  two  telescope 
masts,  which  latter  are  only  intended  to  carry  flags. 
The  part  below  the  water-line  is  built  of  the  best 
Lowmoor  and  Staffordshire  iron  plates,  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  upper  part  is  of 
steel  plates,  of  the  thickness  of  five  sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  The  engines  are  upright-cylinder  high-press- 
ure condensing  engines,  calculated  to  be  of  an  ulti- 
mate power  of  2000  horse,  and  it  is  intended  to 
work  them  up  to  from  1500  to  1800.  There  are  four 
boilers  to  these,  which  are  similar  to  locomotive 
boilers,  and  supply  superheated  steam,  having  an 
arrangement  of  pipes  round  which  the  flame  from 
the  furnace  may  be  sent  when  desired,  instead  of 
passing  directly  into  the  funnel. 

Behind  the  engine-room  is  the  saloon,  somewhat 
resembling  in  shape  a railway  tunnel,  25  feet  in 
length,  the  entrances  being  at  the  after  end,  at  each 
side  of  a table  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabin,  and  rests  upon  the  casing  that  surrounds 
the  screw  shaft.  This  saloon  is  tastefully  painted 
in  white  and  gold,  and  the  Beats  are  covered  with 
blue  variegated  damask.  Two  lustres  hang  from 
the  roof  under  the  skylight,  and  a pair  of  fixed 
lamps  are  also  placed  at  each  side  at  the  further 
extremity.  At  each  side  of  the  saloon,  and  also 
astern  of  it,  are  small  state-rooms,  handsomely  and 
tastefully  fitted  up  with  berths  and  closets,  and 
decorated  in  the  same  style.  Astern  of  the  saloon 
and  bedrooms  is  the  sleeping-place  for  the  crew, 
with  berths  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
windlass,  which  may  be  described  as  a long  crank, 
to  be  worked  by  the  hands  of  the  men. 

Previous  to  launching  the  ship  lay  on  the  ways, 
not  as  ships  generally  lie,  sipping  downward  toward 
the  river,  but  the  framing  was  so  constructed  as  to 
have  her  water-line  level.  At  four  o’clock  the  tide 
was  found  to  serve— the  last  blow  was  struck— Mrs. 
W.  L.  Winans  performed  the  act  of  christening  her 
the  Ross  Winans — and  the  launch  went  off  beauti- 
fully, the  vessel  carrying  the  flags  of  England, 
America,  and  Russia ; hoisting  also  the  ensign  of 
the  Imperial  Yacht  Club  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  which 
she  is  destined  to  belong. 

Messrs.  Winans  have  already  constructed  and 
launched  three  vessels  built  on  this  principle.  The 
first,  launched  several  years  since  at  Baltimore,  is 
230  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  in  breadth.  She  has 
but  one  propeller,  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
Ross  Winans,  and  this  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ship. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  this  arrangement  there  can 
not  be  the -same  strength  and  stability  as  with  those 
of  the  new'  vessel.  This  first  ship  is  said  to  have 
been  driven,  with  a smaller  engine  than  those  on 
board  the  new  ship,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an 
hour.  A smaller  boat,  70  feet  by  8 feet,  has  also 
been  launched  at  St.  Petersburg ; and  a third,  of 
similar  dimensions,  it  "KavreJ  a few  weeks  since. 


PARTED. 

Mine  own  one!  years  have  pass’d  away 
Since  I have  seen  your  thoughtful  face, 
Yet  could  I every  feature  trace, 

Your  image  haunts  me  night  and  day. 

And  common  things  doth  meaning  wear 
They  never  had  before  we  met, 

And  I am  wearied  with  the  fret 
Of  guessing  the  sad  hints  they  bear. 

A song  brings  back  what  time  we  walk  d 
Above  the  brown  cliff’s  sloping  lawn, 
From  music  I have  even  drawn 
The  very  words  we  used  in  talk. 

The  crumbling  church,  the  upland  lea, 

The  river  wimpling  round  the  bridge, 
The  brave  gray  wold — the  far  off  ridge, 
The  mournful  dirging  of  the  sea — 

Too  well  remembered!  Ah,  I know 
We  never  more  can  walk  together, 

To  share  life’s  calm  or  angry  weather; 
But  you  will  with  another  go.  . 

Nor  can  I blame  the  choice  you  made, 

I sit  within  my  lonely  room 
And  pray  that  I may  bear  the  gloom 
That  had  been  light  if  you  had  staid. 

Farewell,  sweet  Margaret!  thus  in  life* 
Those  part  who  should  go  hand  in  hand ; 
Our  fairest  hopes  are  built  on  sand, 
And  fate  with  love  is  ever  rife! 

Yet  will  I hold  your  memory  dear, 

God  send  you  fortune  fair  and  kind, 
And  bless  with  sweet  content  of  mind 
Your  lot  through  every  passing  year! 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  RECON- 
STRUCTION COMMITTEE. 

Whenever  a subject  comes  under  the  especial  charge 
of  politicians  it  suddenly  goes  under  a veil  of  obscurity. 
Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  debated 
under  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  any  thing  wonderful  that  we 
find  two  classes  of  men  equally  patriotic  but  directly  an- 
tagonistic in  the  attitude  which  they  take  toward  the  sub- 
ject of  reconstruction.  It  is  to  be  presumed  as  a matter 
of  course  that  there  is  somewhat  of  prejudice  on  both  sides, 
as  where  is  there  notin  the  case  of  any  political  difference  ? 
This  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  deliverances  of  the  press. 
Among  our  daily  publications  the  Times,  Herald,  Evening 
Post , World,  and  Daily  News  take  one  side,  and  the  Trib- 
une the  other.  As  to  the  motives  of  either  journal  in  its 
advocacy  of  or  in  its  opposition  to  the  President’s  policy  we 
have  nothing  to  say ; neither  can  we  in  any  case  pronounce 
upon  the  sincerity  of  the  political  adherents  to  either  sys- 
tem of  reconstruction.  The  fact,  however,  stares  us  in 
the  face  that  there  is  an  endeavor  on  either  side  to  make 
every  report  of  the  condition  «f  affairs  at  the  South  tally 
with  the  settled  conviction  which  is  on  that  side  enter- 
tained. Thus  we  have  two  sets  of  correspondence  from 
the  Southern  States  laid  before  the  people.  One  strains 
every  effort  to  make  out  a case  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
representation  of  these  States  in  Congress,  smoothing  over 
every  difficulty,  explaining  away  the  violence  of  Southern 
extremists,  and  giving  the  most  hopeful  phase  that  can 
possibly  be  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmen ; while 
the  other  is  equally  Btrenuous  in  the  opposite  direction, 
making  the  most  of  every  individual  instance  of  violence, 
and  representing  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  as  bad  as 
it  could  possibly  be.  On  the  one  side  there  is  an  evident 
contempt  of  dangers  which  are  really  worthy  of  cautious 
consideration,  and  on  the  other  an  assumption  of  extreme 
alarm  which  the  facts,  as  they  exist,  will  scarcely  support. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  evidence  which  is  being  given 
before  the  special  Committee  of  Congress  on  Reconstruction 
— although  it  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  special  plead- 
ing in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  method  of  disposing  of  the 
great  question  before  the  people— is  of  very  great  value. 
We  present  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  points 
developed  in  this  evidence  in  so  far  as  it  has  up  to  this 
time  been  published. 

In  regard  to  Tennessee,  Brigadier-General  Hatcher  says 
that  except  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  there  is  no 
good  feeling  toward  the  Government  From  East  Ten- 
nessee alone  could  the  troops  be  withdrawn  with  safety. 
General  Thomas,  commanding  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  testifies  that  he  has 
studied  the  condition  of  Tennessee  carefully,  and  it  is  his 
opinion  that  if  protected  and  encouraged  by  a small  Union 
force  the  loyal  sentiment  would  gain  complete  ascendency 
in  a year  or  two.  He  does  not  think  it  would  be  safe  at 
this  time  to  remove  the  troops  or  withdraw  martial  law  or 
restore  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
Union  men  in  West  Tennessee  are  in  the  minority,  but 
the  Union  sentiment  is  gradually  approaching  a good  loy- 
al standard,  and  he  thinks  this  feeling  will  go  on  improv- 
ing. He  says  that  if  the  Tennessee  delegation  shall  be 
admitted  into  Congress  it  will  be  a precedent  for  all  the 
Southern  States.  They  can  see  at  once  the  reasons  why 
the  Tennessee  members  are  admitted,  and  that  if  they 
expect  their  members  to  be  admitted  they  must  do  as  she 
has  done.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a universal 
disposition  among  the  rebels  in  the  South  to  embarrass 
Uie  Government  in  its  administration  if  they  can,  so  as 
to  gain  as  many  advantages  for  themselves  as  possible. 
General  Fisk  testifies  that  he  has  half  a million  of  freed- 
men under  his  charge.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  in 
good  condition  and  improve,  but  they  need  the  protection 
of  the  Government  as  much  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  against  them  as  in  justice  to  the  negro.  Those 
who  evince  their  hostility  to  these  persons  say  that  they 
should  be  entirely  driven  from  the  State,  and  oppose  the 
education  of  the  negro  and  his  justice  before  the  law.  All 
the  freedmen  in  Tennessee  who  are  able-bodied  procure 
employment.  The  military  should  not  be  withdrawn,  nor 
martial  law  removed,  nor  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  at 
present  restored.  As  to  loyalty,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Tennessee  are  opposed  to  the  Government.  If  ev- 
ery man  should  vote  as  he  pleased  this  fact  would  be 
manifested.  Colonel  William  Spence  testifies  that  the 
poorer  classes  in  Tennessee  were  loyal  if  proper  efforts 
were  made  to  protect  them  ; he  thinks  the  disloyal  senti- 
ment is  much  greater  in  West  than  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
and  that  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Tennessee  would  have  a good  effect,  as  this  would 
set  the  whole  machinery  in  motion,  and  the  people  would 
become  better  satisfied.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnard  tes- 
tifies he  does  not  think  many  of  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
are  favorable  to  the  Government ; but  he  thinks  that  the 
admission  of  Representatives  from  that  State  would  have 
a beneficial  effect. 

General  B.  II.  Grierson  testifies  in  reference  to  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  Persons  with  whom 
lie  had  conversed  did  not  appear  to  think  they  had  done 
any  thing  wrong.  Their  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that 
they  had  not  the  means  to  carry  out  their  designs.  The 
feeling  of  the  majority  was  one  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  comparison  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi  the 
difference  was  much  in  favor  of  Tennessee.  The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  Government  was  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  in  the  event  of  a foreign  war  the  people  would  seize 
the  opportunity  to  turn  against  the  Government. 

General  Charles  H.  Howard  testified  that,  in  his  official 
capacity,  he  visited  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns  an  l 


every  county  in  South  Carolina.  He  thinks  the  feeling 
of  a majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  is  not  kind, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  friendly.  The  feeling  exhibited 
toward  Union  men,  thoee  who  have  been  loyal  from  the 
beginning,  was  unmistakably  bitter.  If  the  military  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  South  Carolina  it  would  be  a source 
of  great  injury  to  the  freedmen  throughout  the  State.  No 
Northern  resident  could  then  remain  there,  unless  he 
courted  the  favor  of  the  influential.  The  condition  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  South 
Carolina,  and  there  was  hostility  against  Union  men  and 
late  immigrants  from  the  North.  There  are  some  Union 
men  in  Georgia  and  Florida  who  have  been  always  so, 
but  the  prevailing  sentiment,  which  is  bound  to  control, 
is  similar  to  that  in  South  Carolina. 

Charles  H.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
under  Governor  Pierpont,  said  his  decided  impression  in 
regard  to  affairs  in  Virginia  is  that  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  by  that  term  he  did  not  mean  only  the  labor- 
ing-classes, but  all  thoee  persons  who  are  not  politicians, 
were  very  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Government  at 
the  time  of  Lee’s  surrender.  He  believed  that  very  de- 
cided efforts  have  been  made  by  thq  politicians  to  change 
that  feeling  since  that  time,  and  he  was  afraid  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  success.  He  believed  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  would  still  be  loyal  if  it  were  not  for  pub- 
lishers of  the  papers  and  the  politicians,  who,  to  a certain 
extent,  control  public  opinion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dexter  H.  Clapp,  on  duty  for  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  North  Carolina,  testifies  that  he 
has  knowledge  of  twenty  counties.  The  Secessionists  had 
no  inclination  to  oppose  the  Government  by  open  war  any 
further,  but  he  thinks  they  have  no  more  love  for  the 
Government  now  than  they  had  at  any  time  during  the 
rebellion,  and  only  submit  to  it  as  a necessity. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunter  Brooke,  Acting  Prov- 
ost Marshal-General  in  the  Department  of  Alabama,  on 
(king  asked  a question  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  says  they  seemed  to  be  fretting  as 
a general  thing  under  military  rule;  but  he  thinks  en- 
tirely without  cause.  The  result  of  this  was,  one  heard  a 
great  deal  of  disloyalty.  He  did  not  know  of  a loyal  news- 
paper in  that  State. 

Major  S.  R.  Harrington  testified  that  he  was  three  years 
in  Arkansas  during  the  war,  and  had  been  there  since ; 
the  people  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  results  of  the  con- 
test; the  large  majority  of  them  are  glad  that  peace  has 
returned,  and  do  not  regret  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Ezra  Hierstadt  testified  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Louisiana.  He  heard  many  persons  say  they  had  no  re- 
grets for  what  they  did,  and  are  only  sorry  that  they  did 
not  succeed.  He  could  not  say  such  is  the  general  feeling 
among  those  lately  in  hostility  against  the  Government, 
but  he  was  certain  it  was  the  feeling  of  many  who  held 
prominent  positions.  He  was  also  certain  there  was  a deep 
feeling  among  certain  classes  of  persons  against  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  as  well  as  against  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  Government. 

Major-General  Daniel  T.  Stanly  testifies  that  he  served 
in  Texas  before  and  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  rebel 
army.  He  found  matters  unsettled.  The  negroes  had 
learned  the  disposition  which  was  to  be  made  of  them  by 
the  Government;  that  is,  they  were  free.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  troops  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  masters  to  restrain  them,  but  at  points  somewhat  re- 
mote—and  that  is  a country  of  long  distances— at  points 
40  or  50  miles  away  from  the  troops,  the  former  owners 
tried  to  constrain  thq.negroes  to  remain  on  the  plantations. 
.They  threatened  them,  and  sometimes  used  violence — kill- 
ing them  in  some  instances. 

John  W.  Ricks,  Collector  of  Customs  in  Florida,  says  the 
general  impression  among  the  people  was  that  they  had 
been  overcome  but  not  conquered.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  for  the  better  in  any  portion  of  the  State 

l^lately  in  rebellion. 

1 Hon.  John  Covode,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  visited  the 
South  in  June  and  July,  testified  that  with  regard  to  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  the  politicians  who  re- 
mained at  home,  and  particularly  the  female  portion  of 
the  community,  indulged  a very  bitter  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  Government,  much  more  hostile  than  sol- 
diers of  the  surrendered  rebel  armies.  If  the  rebel  element 
was  allowed  to  vote  in  the  South  at  that  time,  every  mem- 
ber returned  to  Congress  would  be  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  not  only  as  regards  the  payment 
of  the  National  debt  but  in  reference  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes;  and  while  they  expressed  a willingness  to 
submit  to  emancipation,  they  coupled  with  it  a determina- 
tion to  regulate  their  own  affairs  with  freedmen,  and  con- 
trol their  own  system  of  labor. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

March  has  brought  us  a forerunner  of  the  balmy  days 
of  coming  summer,  making  cloaks  and  furs  a burden,  for 
the  time  being,  and  sending  our  fair  citizens  en  masse 
down  Broadway  to  select  from  the  profusion  exhibited 
pretty  hats  and  dresses  for  their  summer  wardrobe.  No 
one  need  go  away  from  our  large  shops  unsatisfied,  how- 
ever fastidious  her  taste.  Every  style  and  every  shade  is 
to  be  found. 

Yet  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  when  so  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  art  of  dress,  and  so  much  money  spent  on  cost- 
ly materials,  that  ladies  so  often  choose  what  is  the  most 
fashionable  in  style  or  color  rather  than  what  is  the  most 
becoming.  For  example,  the  fact  of  a particular  color 
being  almost  universally  worn  by  persons  of  every  com- 
plexion, simply  because  it  is  fashionable,  seems  most  inex- 
plicable when  we  consider  what  an  influence  colors  exer- 
cise upon  one  another,  and  how  they  mutually  enhance, 
neutralize,  or  destroy  each  other's  effects. 

The  reason  of  this  mistake  qeems  to  be  that  so  few  peo- 
ple give  themselves  the  trouble  to  understand  and  apply 
the  rules  of  color.  From  the  three  primary  colors,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  every  other  color  is  formed ; and  each 
has  its  perfect  harmony  in  its  contrasting  or  complementary 
color.  The  complementary  of  each  simple  color  H formed 
from  the  union  of  the  other  two;  and  when  they  are 
placed  together  the  effect  is  intensified.  Green  causes  red 
to  appear  redder,  blue  adds  a brighter  tint  to  orange,  and 
yellow  enhances  the  color  of  violet.  In  other  words,  every 
color  looks  its  purest  and  best  when  it  is  beeide  its  com- 
plementary. 

By  means  of  this  simple  law  of  contrast,  therefore,  we 
have  the  power  of  imparting  any  tint  we  choose  to  the 
complexion,  and  of  rendering  our  costume  agreeable  to  the 
eye  by  the  harmony  produced  by  properly  contrasted  col- 
ors ; and  we  may  learn  to  avoid  increasing  the  undesirable 
tints  of  a sallow  complexion  by  the  juxtaposition  of  blue 
or  violet,  or  rendering  a florid  complexion  still  more  high- 
colored  by  contrasting  it  with  green.  On  the  other  hand, 
ladies  with  golden  hair  and  clear  complexions  will  see 
that  they  should  wear  blue  in  preference  to  any  other  col- 
or, harmonizing  agreeably  as  it  does  with  the  former,  with- 
out exercising  any  ill  effect  on  the  latter ; while  those 
upon  whom  nature  has  bestowed  dark  hah-  and  a rosy 
complexion  should  consider  green  as  their  especial  color. 

When  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  one  being  very  light 
and  the  other  very  dark,  are  placed  beside  each  other,  the 
light  shade  appears  lighter  than  when  it  is  viewed  sepa- 
rately, and  the  dark,  proportionately  darker.  A tdfcilar 
change  takes  place  when  distant  shades  of  different  colors 
are  used. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a very  dark  shade  of  red 
subdues  a high-colored  complexion  by  lowering  its  tone, 
or  causing  it  to  appear  lighter  than  it  really  is ; and  a very 
dark  green  has  the  same  effect,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  purifying  and  adding  brilliancy  to  the  natural 
tints  by  the  contrast  of  color. 

On  the  same  principle  neutral  tints  are  unbecoming  to 
persons  of  fair  complexion — a light  brown  or  gray  present- 
ing no  contrast  to  the  hair  or  eyes. 

Very  dark  people  may  wear  extremely  light  brown,  gray, 
or  slate  color  with  impunity ; but  those  who  have  fair  com- 
plexions and  light  brown  hair  will  find  pure  white  and  the 
light  tones  of  the  three  primaries  more  becoming;  bearing 


in  mind  that,  wherever  there  is  agreeable  contrast,  there 
is  agreeable  harmony. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  statement  in  an  ex- 
change : 

In  1T25,  Benjamin  Franklin  inserted  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  his  paper,  which  Bhows  the  estimation  in 
which  “hoops”  were  held:  “Hoop  Petticoats,  just  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  the  printer,  arraigned  and  condemned 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  law  of  God.  Price  three-pence.” 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  above  advertisement  re- 
fers to  a literary  production  of  some  kind,  and  not  to  a 
new  supply  of  that  much-abused  article  of  feminine  at- 
tire, offered  for  sale — though  the  phraseology  is  certainly 
ambiguous  1 However,  the  price  decides  the  matter.  Even 
at  very  “old  prices’  a crinoline  could  never  have  been 
purchased  for  “ three-pence!” 

Gentlemen  do  not  receive  half  the  abuse  for  adopting 
absurd  fashions  that  ladies  do.  Yet  they  are  certainly 
deserving— as  a class , not  as  individuals,  oh  no,  by  no 
means ! — of  some  ridicule  for  past  if  not  for  present  fol- 
lies. 

When  the  enormous  white  cravat  was  in  full  vogue 
“Beau  Brummell,”  sitting  one  day  between  two  other 
gentlemen  at  table,  said  to  his  servant : “ John  1”  “ Yes, 
Sir.”  “ Who  is  this  at  my  right  ?"  “ If  you  please,  Sir, 
it  is  the  Marquis  of  Headfort."  “And  who  is  at  my 
left?"  “It  is  my  Lord  Yarmouth.’’  Brummell  then 
proceeded  to  address  his  noble  neighbors,  but  he  would 
not  turn  to  them  for  a moment  lest  lie  should  disturb  the 
smallest  fold  of  his  high  cravat.  How  thoee  same  huge 
stiff  neckcloths,  that  held  the  head  as  in  a vice,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  fashionable  world  of  that  time  1 

When  tight  pantaloons  were  all  the  fashion  the  Prince 
Regent— “our  fat  friend,”  as  Brummell  called  him— was 
actually  lifted  into  them,  and  it  took  him  half  an  hour  at 
least  to  force  his  limbs  into  their  cloth  prison-houses. 

Ladies,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  are  certainly 
giving  substantial  proof  of  the  “ progress  of  the  age.” 

Miss  Olympia  Brown  is  the  regularly  ordained  minister 
over  a church  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  The  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  Legislature  have  decided  that  she 
can  lawfully  unite  couples  in  marriage. 

Miss  Maria  Baldwin,  a graduate  of  Baldwin  University, 
at  Berea,  Ohio,  has  filled  the  chair  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  in  Baker  University,  Kansas,  for  the  past  year. 
She  is  only  twenty-one  years  old. 

Perhaps  the  “ progress"  is  just  as  real  in  more  Southern 
sections,  though  It  bears  a somewhat  different  aspect. 

General  Fisk,  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  tells  this  story 
of  an  elegantly-dressed  Tennessee  lady  who  called  on  him 
for  assistance  in  recoverMfe  her  estates.  He  found  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  desiring  to  punish  her 
for  her  unlimited  abuse  of  the  Government,  r<  ferred  her 
to  his  negro  clerk  who  could  read  and  write  for  her  the 
documents  it  was  necessary  she  should  sign.  “Can  that 
nigger  write  ?’’  she  exclaimed,  and  went  to  his  desk  with 
reluctance.  The  negro  treated  her  politely,  and  when  he 
handed  her  the  papers  for  her  signature,  she  could  only 
“ make  her  mark."  The  lady  could  not  but  notice  her  in- 
feriority to  the  clerk;  she  wept,  apologized  for  her  harsh 
remarks  about  the  “ nigger,”  and  went  away  with  ideas 
more  becoming  a reconstructed  woman  than  when  she 
came. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  burglaries  and 
other  midnight  crimes  are  more  frequent  now  than  in  old- 
en times,  there  is  also  a somewhat  proportionate  increase 
in  the  faithfulness  of  the  night  officials  of  the  present  time. 
In  some  ancient  records  of  Boston,  under  date  of  August, 
1789,  it  is.  remarked,  “ It  is  high  time  the  watchmen  were 
overhauled.  They  have  been  asleep  since  New  Year’s. 
The  captains  are  generally  men  in  their  prime,  aged  from 
90  to  100  years,  and  the  crew  only  average  about  four- 
score, and  so  we  have  the  advantage  of  their  age  and  ex- 
perience— at  least  the  robbers  do."  The  report  of  the  In- 
spector of  Police  in  1819  is  amusing : “Feb.  3d,  one  o’clock 
a.m.,  visited  the  South  watch;  constable  asleep.  1.30, 
Centre  watch;  constable  and  doorman  asleep.  At  2.80, 
found  the  doorman  and  constable  asleep  at  the  North 
watch,  and  a drunken  man  kicking  at  the  door  to  get  in. 
A recommendation  is  made  that  the  doorman  be  required 
to  wake  the  constable  when  necessary.” 

A sharp  farmer,  some  years  ago,  was  trying  to  induce  a 
customer  to  buy  some  turkeys,  and  thinking  he  had  made 
a proper  impression,  closed  up  with  the  question:  “ Now, 
Sir,  -what  is  cheaper  for  your  family  than  turkeys  at  nine 
cents  a pound?” 

“ Turkey  at  eight  cents,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  above  little  incident  recalls  to  mind  the  days  long 
gone  by— never  to  return,  we  fear— when  turkeys  might 
be  bought— in  the  country  at  least — for  eight  or  nine  cents 
a pound.  Alas ! those  good  old  times  are  past.  We  shall 
all  be  obliged  to  turn  Grahamites  yet.  Pork  is  not  to  be 
tolerated,  now  that  such  awful  stories  are  told  about  it. 
And  somebody  from  across  the  waters  has  written  a ter- 
rible article  about  beef.  We  had  thought  beet  a « stand- 
by,” and  don’t  think  we  shall  give  it  up  unless  something 
more  is  proved  in  regard  to  it  than  that  it  is  capable  of 
communicating  disease.  We  should  be  almost  willing  to 
fall  back  upon  Tur key— always  supposing  we  had  money 
enough  to  buy  it— but  then  something  may  happen  to  the 
turkeys;  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  case? 

The  new  Health  Board  seem  to  be  making  faithful  in- 
vestigations in  regard  to  the  meat  that  is  offered  for  sale 
in  our  markets.  Success  to  them  in  this  and  every  other 
good  undertaking ! 

A recent  daily  paper  in  discoursing  upon  drees  and  fash- 
ion, remarks : 

“ Any  dress  reform  must  come  from  the  rich,  and  from 
the  tasteful,  And  from  the  young.  For  poor  women,  and 
dowdy  w omen,  and  fading  women  will  not  broaden  the 
line  which  they  bitterly  feel  to  be  dividing  them  from 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors.” 

TJjis  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  a measure.  -Yet  we  believe 
that  educated  and  intelligent  ladies,  who  are  also  tasteful, 
may,  and  should  exert  an  equally  powerful  influence  as 
those  who  are  simply  rich.  The  daily  referred  to  goes  on 
to  say : 

“In  this  country,  where  we  have  no  assumed  upper 
classes,  a costly  wardrobe  is  the  only  superficial  and  ex- 
ternal token  of  position,  and  a priceless  silk  or  a superb 
shawl  is  to  many  women  what  an  old  nnme  or  a coat  of 
arms  on  the  carriage-panel  is  to  an  English  dame.’’ 

We  do  not  agree  to  the  statement  that  a “costly  ward- 
robe” is  the  only  “external  token  of  position."  Nor  does 
the  writer  of  the  above  appear  to  believe  it  altogether, 
judging  from  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  which  we 
will  quote : 

“ Loitering  yesterday  at  a fashionable  jeweler’s,  a gor- 
geous lady  entered  to  give  orders  for  a silver  breakfast 
service.  In  a speech  of  one  minute  in  length,  she  made 
six  deadly  assaults  on  the  President’s  English,  and  closed 
the  conversation  by  a request  that  the  ‘ teter-tete ’ set 
might  be  sent  to  her  carriage,  which  splendid  equipage 
waited  at  the  door.  Her  robe  was  shining  silk ; the  flounce 
of  her  cloak  was  real  lace  and  priceless,  and  the  clustered 
diamonds  of  her  brooch  tremulously  flashed  hints  of  untold 
revenue  in  tho  purse  that  bought  them.  It  is  probable 
that  that  glittering  lady  had  kept  the  decalogue  from  her 
youtli  up,  and  loved  her  neighbor  as  herself.  But  one 
could  not  help  a dreadful  suspicion  that  she  ate  with  her 
knife  and  audibly  sipped  her  soup,  and  a censorious  world 
might  hint  that  a little  less  grandeur  and  a little  more 
grammar  would  be  a fitter  entrance  fee  at  the  portals  of 
really  good  society. 

To  our  view,  that  “gorgeous  lady’s”  words  were  quite 
“po,iUon"  - 
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Burnett’s  original  Cocoaine  is  the  best  hair- 
dressing in  the  world. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRON  CASTINGS 

STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  HINKLEY  & WILLIAMS  WORKS, 
416  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston, 

Are  prepared  to  manufacture  common  and  gun-metal 
Castings,  of  from  ten  pounds  to  thirty  tons  weight,  made 
in  green  sand,  dry  sand,  or  loam,  as  desired ; also  Flue 
and  Tubular  Boilers,  and  “ HINKLEY’ S PATENT 
BOILER,”  for  Locomotive  or  Stationary  Engines,  war- 
ranted to  save  a large  percentage  of  fuel  over  any  boiler 
now  in  us^ 


ART  NOTICES. 

WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN’S  Fine  Minia- 
tures from  Life,  and  copied  from  other  pictures.  Sittings 
made  by  E.  T.  KELLY  & CO.,  779  Broadway.  Please 
examine  specimens. 


IENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FREE- 
MASONRY in  Europe,  from  its  found- 
ation, in  the  year  715  B.C.,  to  the  pres- 
ent lime,  translated  from  the  French  of 
I'm.  Resold,  M. D.,&c.,  is  acknowledged 
“by  all  who  have  read  it  to  be  the  most 
ensible,  conclusive, and  satisfactory  his- 
| ory  of  the  Fraternity  ever  published, 
.arts  I.  and  II.,  containing  112  pages 
octavo  each,  now  ready.  Price  One  Dollar  each  Part. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
J.  F.  BRENNAN,  Box  2783,  P.  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  ail  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted. 

NOW  in  PRESS,  AND  WIU  BE  READY  SOON, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY’S 

History  of  the  War, 

COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Albo  Issued  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

The  best,  cheapest,  most  interesting,  popular,  and  val- 
uable History  of  the  Rebellion  published,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  the  enOrmous  sale  it  has  reached,  and  is  now 
selling  with  increased  rapidity. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
School  Teachers,  Farmers,  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  have 
returned  from  the  war,  and  are  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, please  send  for  our  circular,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. Address 

American  Publishing  Company, 

148  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCRANTON  & BURR,  Agents. 


The  Art 

CONFECTIONERY. 


is  but  to  get  a handsome 
volume  published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  & Co.,  Boston,  and  she 
has  the  profession  at  her  finger  ends  It  is  the  way  of  get- 
ting up  nice  things  made  easy.” 

Elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Price  $2  50. 

J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

’ ‘ ated  catalogue  sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt 


THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  PLASTER 

IS  THE 

Porous  Plaster 

DR.  ALLCOCK. 

They  are  warranted  to  keep  good  twenty  yearn,  but  may 
be  returned  for  fresh  plasters  without  charge. 

IMPORTANT  QUALITIES. 

They  will  cure  a Weakness  of  the  Back,  Pain  in  the 
Bide,  a Lameness  of  the  Knee  or  of  the  Ankle,  or  Cold 
Feet,  sooner  and  with  more  comfort  than  any  other  ap- 
plication. 

Knoxville,  Albany  Co.,  Jan.  16,  1852. 

Dr.  T.  Allcook  : Dear  Sir,— Seventeen  years  ago  I was 
sorely  injured  in  my  back.  At  length  I was  induced  to 
use  your  plasters.  I wore  one  constantly  for  six  months, 
and  did  more  hard  work  during  that  six  months  than  in 
the  [preceding  fifteen  years.  I have  not  worn  a plaster 
for  over  eighteen  months,  and  have  had  no  return  of  the 
gnawing  pain  and  weakness  in  my  back,  but  have  been 
entirely  welL 

I am  your  obedient  servant,  John  G.  Cbaky. 

Principal  Agency,  Brandreth  House,  294  Canal  Street, 
New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  545  Broadway,  has  the  cheapest,  light, 
est,  and  eas  iest  Trusses.  The  most  efficient  supporters  for 
the  abdomen,  the  uterus,  and  the  rectum;  and  Suspenso- 
ry Bandages,  the  most  like  nature  of  any  in  the  city,  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  A lady  in  attendance. 

PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38  x 61.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


$1000 


REWARD, 

O’DOR,  O’DOR. 


$1000. 


force  a beautiful  set  of  whiskers 
or  moustaches  to  grow  on  the 
smoothest  face  in  from  five  to 
Sleight  weeks ; also  hair  restored  on' 

" bald  heads  in  eight  weeks.  Proved 
by  the  testimonials  of  thousands.  Price  $1.  Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

Dr  C.  BRIGGS,  1J.  Cbjkxgo,  111. 


Dr.  Livingstone’s  New  Work. 

# HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Publish  this  Day  : 

A NARRATIVE  OF  AN  EXPEDITION 

TO 

The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries; 

AND  OF  THE 

DISCOVERY  OF  LAKES  SIHRWA  AND  NYASSA. 
1858-1864. 

By  DAVID  and  CHARLES  LIVINGSTONE. 

MAP  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  work  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  I was  able  of  tracts  of  country  previously  un- 
explored, with  their  river  systems,  natural  productions,  and  capabilities ; and  to  bring  before  my  countrymen,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  misery  entailed  by  the  slave-trade  in  its  inland  phases:  a sub- 
ject on  which  I and  my  companions  are  the  first  who  have  had  any  opportunities  of  forming  a judgment 

I would  hope  that  whatever  my  descriptions  want  in  clearness  or  literary  skill  may,  in  a measure,  be  compensated 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  described,  and  the  additional  information  afforded  on  that  curse  of  Africa,  and  that 
shame,  even  now  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  a European  nation— the  slave-trade — Preface. 

Of  the  many  travelers  who  have  shone  wj|fr  distinction  in  this  sphere  of  adventure,  Dr.  Livingstone  is  among  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  present  volume  is  a supplement  to  his  former  work.  It  is  a record  of  a remarkable  enter- 
prise, and  it  deserves  attention  from  those  who  sympathize  with  the  history  of  Africa  and  its  native  people. — London 
Times. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  Mail , postage  free , to  any  part  of  the  United  & 
receipt  of  $5  00. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Go. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOB  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARB  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  G Id  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Kings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 
8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 
10000  Gold  Peus,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5000  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

6000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  aud 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelepes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860). 


OCCUPATION 

At  your  own  Homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a hundred 
dollars  weekly.  No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
ip  every  household.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  sta- 
ple as  Hour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  2 stamps  for  return  postage. 

Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography,] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  1 compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
thi3 1 sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  111., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


coimm 


mm  __  ____  jf  the  Throat  and  Lunga. 

"~For  flaIe  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SB  WING  (PC 
MACHINE. 

The  Embodiment  of  Practical  Utility 
and  Extreme  Simplicity. 

Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patent- 
ed June  9, 1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING 
MACHINE,  with  crimpi.no  attachment,  a most  wonderful 
and  elegantly-constructed  Novelty,  is  noiseless  in  opera- 
tion, uses  the  straight  needle,  aud  works  horizontal , 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
STITCHES  to  each'evolutlon  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 
HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  3 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  aqd  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented.  All  other  sewing  machines  at  the 
same  price  are  infringements. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’—  Qodey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly, with  a common  needle,  makes  the  running  stitch  ex- 
actly like  hand-sewing.” — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  Bent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  C< 


$100.  TIMEKEEPER.  $100. 


correct  Needs  no  key  or  winding  up.  Price  $1  each,  __ 
Gold  or  Silver  Gilt  Cases.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  J.  W.  DELAMEKE  Sz  (JO.,  206  Broadway, 
New  York.  Nos.  12, 14. 


THE  GREAT  OPTICAL  DELUSION. 

THE  GREATEST  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.  A pair 
sent  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Address 

F.  G.  ADAMS,  403  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

AGENTS,  male  and  female,  are  making  as  high  as  $20 
per  day  with  “ THE  GREAT  LABOR  SAVER,”  worth 
$20  to  any  family.  Only  $3  to  $10  capital  required.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  B.  Way  veil,  Box  4781,  Chicago. 


Eureka.— Count  de  Frageux,  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  has  discovered  a chemical  compound  for  the  hair, 
which  will  turn  the  whitest  hair  to  its  original  color.  Any 
druggist  can  prepare  it  for  25  cts.  Recipe  sent  for  50  cts. 
Address  Gustave  BarreUii,  M.D.,  office  1909  Brandywine 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


MAP  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  THE  LATEST  SURVEYS. 

BY 

A.  LINDENKOHL. 

Folded  8vo,  $1  OO. 

Just  published  by 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway,  New  York. 
*,*  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Arrah-na-Pogue,  Grand  March. . 


. 35c. 


1 have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing 

The  Haunting  Thought,  by  Reichardt 40c. 

I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs,  by  Claribel 30c. 

Wearing  of  the  Green  : Violin,  15c.  Song 30c. 

Have  Y’ou  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 35c. 

Matilda  Toots,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  illustrating 

Catastrophe  on  Skating  Pond 50c. 

Mailed,  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


“He  is  Breaking  Down.” 

How  often  one  hears  this  said  of  a man  who  seems  wast- 
ing away  without  any  specific  ailment ! Invite  him,  if 
you  are  his  friend,  to  build  himself  up  with  that  admirable 
vegetable  corroborant,  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS.  In 
every  bottla.of  it  there  is  an  installment  of  the  elements 
of  vitality  he  needs.  Bid  him  try  it. 


Stereoscopic  Views  of  California. 

Mountain  Scenery,  Big  Trees,  Mining  Views,  &c.,  &c. 
Lawrence  & Houskwobth,  43  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit  Stocks,  Grapevines, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  ot  the  best  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


JOSEPH  II,  AND  HIS  COURT, 

By  L.  MUHLBACH. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


ADELAIDE  DE  V.  CHAUDR0N. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Pamphlet  Form,' 

$1  60. 

| , ich  was  ] 

Mobile,  Alabama,  during  the  t _ 

federacy,  and  generally  received  with  so  much  delight  and 
admiration,  is  now  offered  to  the  people.  North,  East,  and 
West,  as  well  as  South.  It  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
same  queer  form,  with  a particularly  clear  and  large  type, 
in  which  it  was  produced  during  the  War;  and  by  its 
cheapness  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  body,  to  be 
put  aside  as  a “ Memento  Mori”  of  that  great  historical 
epoch. 

It  can  be  ordered  either  direct  from  the  publisher,  S.  H. 
Goetzel,  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  from  Collins  & Brother,  No.  84 
Leonard  St.,  New  York,  on  receipt  of  the  price  ($1  50) 

It  will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  except  California.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade, 
S.  H.  GOETZEL,  Mobile,  Ala. 

COLLINS  & BROTHER,  84  Leonard  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  &,  CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUP  , &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortmc  it,  Cartes  de  Visits 
of  Noted  Persons,  &a,  &c, 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Forney,  Box  4,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


VJt  OIL.  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  treat- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEM  “ 

New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


$200  A MONTH  made  with  STENCIL  TOOLS.  Don’t 
’’34‘  u fail  to  send  for  a free  catalogue  containing  full 
particulars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with  Discolorations  on  the  Face,  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


“The  West  Indian  Hair  Curler,” 

Warranted  to  curl  thfe  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on 
the  first  application,  into  short  ringlets  or  waving  mass- 


WM.  BIRD,  Microscopist,  77  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Like- 
ness copied  from  card  inserted  in  ring,  $2  00.  Also 
fine  pocket  microscope  sent  to  any  address  for  70  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published : 


JAMES  LOUIS  PETIGRU:  A Biographical  Sketch.  By 
William  J.  Grayson.  With  Steel  Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

AGNES.  A Novel.  By  Mbs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “ The 
Laird  of  Norlaw,”  “The  Perpetual  Curate,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mclock  (Mbs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  Mis- 
take,” “A  Life  for  a Life,”  “Olive,”  “The  Ogilvies,” 
“ The  Head  of  the  Family,”  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

GOVERNOR  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
UNION.  War  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  Consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  S.  Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  John  C.  Dbapkb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mbs.  Gabkeix,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Cranford,”  “ Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

C 3*  Hakveh  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  books  by  Mall, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOE  APRIL,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  (or  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub. 
sor! bees,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : one  quarter  of  a page,  each  Number,  $75;  one 
half,  $125;  whole  page,  $250.  The  circulation  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  in  the  world. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year  . 
One  Copy  for  Three  Months 


. $4  00 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

. The  Bound  Volumes  op  Harper’s.  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Thvo  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


HARPER  & BRC 

OngmarTrcm 


UNIVERSITY  OFJ4ICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


wm. 


PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


[March  31,  1866. 


GAS  FIXTURES  and  LAMPS. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  and  of  buyers  generally  is  in. 
vited  to  our  extensive  stock  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACK- 
ETS, &c.,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  comprising  many 
beautiful  designs  entirely  new. 

ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufactory  and  Wareroomg, 

Nos.  9, 11, -and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  • 


The  Catholic  World, 

A MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OP  GENERAL 
LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

EDITED  BY  REV.  L T.  HECKER. 

Large  8vo,  144  pages  each  Number. 

$5  per  Year;  Single  Numbers,  50  Cents. 
LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  Publishbb,  . 

145  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


UNION  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

CANAL  STREET,  CORNER  OF  VARICK, 
DEPOSITS  from  10  cents  to  $5000  received. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST,  FREE  OF  TAX. 


OIA.  i-r-rs.  in  l f.Kt.s  r , UP  TAX. 

Deposits  before  April  21st  draw  interest  from  April  1st. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

To  sell  LOSSING’S  superbly  illustrated  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR.  Over  2000  fine  Engravings, 
costing  $50, 000.  The  most  complete  and  reliable  history, 
indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  and  the  leading 
Generals  and  prominent  men  of  the  country.  Address 
GEORGE  W.  CIIILDS,  Publishek, 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ITCH.  / WHEATON’S\  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48  hours ; also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


FENIAN  STRATEGY. 

Fenian  Field-Marshal.  “Ould  Oirland  is  our  objictive  p’int.” 

Impatient  Subscriber  to  Fenian  Bonds.  “But  whin  will  ye  raich  it?” 

Fenian  Field-Marshal.  “Now  don’t  be  onraisonable ! We’ll  raich  it  by  paishint  waitin' 

[N.  B. — The  little  man  in  the  picture  is  the  great  Fenian  cavalry  leader  O’Mukat  Macwhackdiverdivle.] 


DR.  SETH  ARNOLD’S  BALSAM, 

WABBANTED  TO  CURE 

Summer  Complaints, 

f ; DYSENTERY,  DIARRHOEA,  AND  CHOLERA. 
65,000  Bottles  Sold 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  LAST  YEAR. 

Price  only  25  Cents. 

Rt,  Kev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Rev.  James  Porter,  D.D. 
op  Nrw  York,  and  others,  Recommrnd  it. 

KEEP  A BOTTLE  ON  HAND. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

GILMAN  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


“American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Supebiob,  to  any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  46T  Broome  St 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


; Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

1 Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

^ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  61  Broad  Street,  23  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


FOLLAE  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


STANDARD  AMERICAN 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1829.) 

' A full  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 
mail. 

Wareroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
l*  Broadway,  New  York. 


A new  and  practical  work,  with  122  designs  and  plans  for 
country  homes  of  moderate  cost.  Postpaid,  $1 50.  Address 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Stilling  to  Insect  Life.  Best  against  Moths.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists every  where.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


“THE  RUINS  OF  FORT  SUMTER.” 

Correct  photographs  of  this  historical  fortress,  taken 
the  spot,  In  cartc-de-visite  style,  will  be  sent  to  any  a 
dress  in  the  United  States,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  ccn 
Address  A.  K.  RECLUSE,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Billiard  Congress  of  1863.  The  best  and  only  reliable  Billiard  Tables  manufactured. 
Balls,  Cues,  and  every  article  relating  to  Billiards,  for  sale  by 

PHELAN  & COLLENDER,  Nos.  63,  65,  67,  and  69  Crosby  Street,  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT, 


Jul  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bauk,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  <fc  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


TO  BE  DRAWN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO, 

May  28,  1866. 

125,000  VALUABLE  PRIZES,  VALUED  AT  $492,575  25, 

Will  be  presented  to  Ticket-Holders,  including 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GREENBACKS;  ] 

One  Fine  Residence  on  Wabash  Avenue,  $10,000; 

£ TWELVE  CITY  RESIDENCES  IN  GOOD  LOCALITIES,  VALUED  AT  FROM  $2000  TO  $5000  EACH; 
TEN  CITY  LOTS,  VALUED  AT  $5000. 

Forty  Grand  and  Square  Pianos,  from  $500  to  $600  each ; Ten  Melodeons ; 

650  Gents’  and  Ladies’  Gold,  Diamond,  and  Silver  Watches,  valued  at  $76,000; 

100  Diamond  Rings  and  Pins,  valued  at  $8750 ; 100  Sewing  Machines,  valued  at  $8750. 

For  full  List  of  Prizes , see  Circulars. 

P The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published. 

Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and  Music  Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn 
Street;  price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  In  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  ' m 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  person  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  ns  the  money  for  the  Bame,  will 
be  allowed  the  following  percentage,  viz. : We  will  send 

5 tickets  to  one  address  for $ 4 50 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
• Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may  be  made  vnth 
this  “Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is 
required  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  No.  64  to  74  Wash, 
ington  Street,  New  York. 


PESTACHINE! 

It  is  the  Gem  Restorer  for  the  Hair,  also  an  excellent 
dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BAltNES  * CO.,  New  York. 


I HAVE  SUFFERED  with  CATARRH  thirty  years;  it 
had  destroyed  my  voice  and  smelling— impaired  my 
sight  and  hearing.  In  six  weeks  I have  been  entirely 
cured.  For  humanity's  sake  I will  send  the  recipe  for  the 
simple  remedy  used,  postage  free . to  all  afflicted.  Address 
Rev.  T.  J.  MEAD,  Drawer  176,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  ! Agents  ! 1 — $150  per  Month — to  sell  the  cele- 
brated Common-Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine.  Price  $18. 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. SECO.MB  & CO.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED  — AGENTS.  For  the  Pictorial  Chart, 
BULWARKS  OF  FREEDOM.  Sells  like  wild- 
fire at  immense  profits.  Address  GOLDEN  & SAM- 
MONS, No.  1 S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MERWIN  Sc  BRAY. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

Leading  Sporting  Rifles!  of 
" different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
MM/  "Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
JBH  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  M-ERWIN  & BRA Y,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Pn3.-.#o  manufacture  all  our  own  good# : also  aKe  Sole 
- Agent*#r  the  cdeTwatod  Colt’aModel  Whitney,  Revolvers. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


50  “ “ “ 43  50 

100  85  00 

In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber,  their  post-office  address,  with  town,  county,  and  state  in  full. 
Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  - 133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

References.— Hon.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.C.,  of  Penn. ; Hon.  Alex. 
Randall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis. : Hon.  Win.  Montgomery,  Ex-M.C.,  of  Penn. ; Hon.  Major  Pan.  Mace,  Ex-M.0,  of 
Ind. ; Hon.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas ; Hon.  Wm.  Leffingwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
C.  Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. ; Jacob  Forsytl),  Agt.  M.  S.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111 ; M.  Kronberg  & Co.,  Importers  of  watches, 
£bMgo;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  La,  _ - - 1 — ■ ■■ 


WMiiw/noi\  • a,  siusnxins, 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tartar  HfRNDpra  K^RESp;  jf«roadwB^ 


UNIVE' 
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DRES^G-  FOR  CHURCH. 

[EASTER  SUNDAY.] 

Has  any  body  heard  the  bell? 

You  have?— dear  u«c,  I know  full  well 
I’ll  never  dress  in  time — 

For  mercy’s  sake,  come  help  me,  Luce, 

I’ll  make"  my  toilet  very  spruce— 

The  silk  is  quite  sublime ! 

Here,  lace  this  gaiter  for  me — do; 

“A  hole!”  you  say?  plague  take  the  shoe! 

Please,  Lucie,  try  and  hide  it — 

Just  think,  it’s  Sunday,  and,  my  soul, 

I can  not  wear  it  with  a hole! 

The  men  will  surely  spy  it. 

They’re  always  peeping  at  our  feet 
(Though,  to  be  sure,  they  needn’t  peep, 

The  way  we  hold  our  dresses); 

I’ll  disappoint  them,  though,  to-day. 

“And  cross  myself,”  pray  did  you  say? 
Don't  laugh  at  my  distresses! 

Now,  Lucie,  pray  feel  my  waterfall— 

Do  you  think  it  large?  ain’t  it  too  small? 

What  bother  these  things  give! 

My  rats  and  mice,  do  they  sit  straight? 
Please  hurry,  Lucie,  I know  I’m  late — 
“There’s  Willie,”  as  I live! 

How  splendidly  the  silk  will  rustle! 

(Please  hand  my  “self-adjusting  bustle,” 

My  corset,  and  my  hoop.) 

There  now,  I’ll  take  five  skirts  or  six — 

Do  hurry,  Lucie,  and  help  me  fix ; 

You  know  I can  not  stoop! 

“How  shall  I say  my  prayers  to-day?” 

As  if  girls  went  to  church  to  pray  1 
How  can  you  be  so  foolish? 

Here  damp  this  ribbon  in  Cologne; 

“What  for?”  to  paint,  you  silly  one! 

Now,  Lucie,  don’t  he  mulish. 

Now  then,  my  hat — how  he  abhors 
This  thing — it’s  big  as  all  out  doors — 

The  frightful  sugar-scoop! 

Thank  Heaven,  my  cloak  is  handsome,  too, 
It  cost  enough  to  be,  I know — 

(Straighten  this  horrid  hoop!) 

My  handkerchief  and  gloves  you’ll  find 
Just  in  that  drawer.  Luce,  are  you  blind? 

(Does  my  dress  trail?) 

It’s  all  the  fashion  now,  you  know; 

(Pray,  does  the  paint  and  powder  show 
Through  my  loose  veil?) 

Thank  you,  my  dear,  I b’lieve  I’m  dressed; 
The  saints  be  praised ! the  day  of  rest 
Comes  only  once  in  seven, 

For  if,  on  all  the  other  six, 

This  trou b^tejl  should  have  to  fix, 

I’d  neve^et  to  heaven! 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PATRONAGE. 


alarming  sign  under  a free  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  excuse  offered  merely  reveals  more 
clearly  the  danger  of  the  enormous  patronage 
of  which  we  speak.  It  is  urged  that,  to  differ 
with  the  President,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  en- 
countering the  organized  opposition  of  the 
army  of  office-holders,  who,  in  other  countries, 
are  called  the  “ creatures”  of  the  Government. 
But  when  that  is  the  controlling  motive  of  pub- 
lic action  the  national  demoralization  is  com- 
plete. Honesty,  intelligence,  capacity  have 
then  ceased  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  pub- 
lic servants ; every  consideration  is  subordin- 
ated to  the  Presidential  pleasure : the  basest 
sycophancy  is  then  the  cardinal  condition  of 
political  success,  and  the  republic  has  already 
rotted  into  a lower  empire. 

Every  party  in  a free  government  when  it 
accedes  to  power  naturally  wishes  to  maintain 
harmony  in  all  its  parts.  Believing  its  general 
policy  to  be  essential  to  the  national  welfare, 
and  understanding  the  necessity  of  amity  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  powers  to 
the  success  of  that  policy,  each  branch  is  hon- 
orably bound  not  to  permit  slight  differences  to 
produce  alienation,  but  by  prudence,  sobriety, 
good  sense,  and  good  faith  to  maintain  the 
unity  which  insures  success.  But  when  dif- 
ferences have  become  vital  and  irreconcilable, 
separation  or  surrender  are  inevitable.  And 
here  is  another  peril  of  great  Executive  patron- 
age, that  one  man  chosen  primarily  to  be  mere- 
ly the  executive  officer  of  the  national  will  is 
able,  in  the  event  of  fatal  difference  with  the 
legislative  branch,  to  wield  a power  against 
the  immediate  and  express  representatives  of 
that  will,  which  no  hereditary  monarch  in  a 
constitutional  country  can  exercise.  How 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  such  a conflict 
might  be  under  certain  circumstances  every 
man  can  see.  How  demoralizing  the  mere 
possibility  of  such  a conflict  is,  every  day 
shows. 

Yet,  as  there  is  nothing  which,  when  plainly 
seen,  the  people  of  this  country  would  so  scorn- 
fully repudiate  as  a one-man-power ; as  there 
is  nothing  of  which  they  would  be  so  justly  jeal- 
ous if  their  suspicions  were  once  fairly  aroused ; 
and  as,  in  the  event  of  Such  a conflict,  they  would 
stand  unitedly  and  irresistibly  with  their  imme- 
diate representatives,  every  good  citizen  will 
strive  earnestly  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  by  removing  the  temptation  of  be- 
ginning and  the  means  of  waging  such  a con- 
flict. The  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government  is  adequately  maintained 
by  the  veto  power.  If,  however,  Congress  is 
so  unanimously  persuaded  of  the  expediency 
of  a law  that  the  President’s  reasons  do  not 
change  its  conviction,  the  Constitution  con- 
templates, by  the  two-thirds  provision,  that  the 
will  of  Congress  shall  become  law,  notwith- 
standing the  Presidential  objection.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  contemplate  that  the  President, 
despite  the  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses, 
shall  oppose  the  national  will  as  expressed 


In  the  Senate  debates  Mr.  Fessenden  is  al-  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PAPFR- 
ways  conspicuous  for  an  incisive  good  sense,  MfYWFV  mvxt  Arj-,l»r 

which  is  the  rarest  as  it  is  the  most  excellent  I J-UJN  I 1VIL,JN. 

quality  of  a Senator.  In  opposition  he  is  al-  The  paper-money  men  have  won  a substantial 
ways  reasonable,  speaking  to  the  merits  of  the  victory.  On  23d  March  the  Morrill  bill  passed 
special  jase,  and  not  planting  himself  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  amendments 
abstractions.  Quick  to  defend  and  explain  the  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
prerogative  of  the  body  in  which  he  sits,  he  curtailing  more  than  $10,000,000  of  United 
neither  traduces  nor  defies  his  opponents.  His  States  notes  in  the  six  months  following  the 
advocacy  of  measures  is  more  effective  because  passage  of  the  bill,  and  $4,000,000  in  each 
it  is  not  rancorous  in  rhetoric  nor  discursive  subsequent  month — in  other  words,  restrict- 
in  argument,  but  firm,  prudent,  and  pointed,  ing  contraction  to  the  pitiful  amount  of  about 
There  is  no  man  in  Congress  whose  judgment  $18,000,000  during  the  recess,  say  2|  per  cent, 
is  truer,  whose  discretion  is  more  absolute,  or  of  the  total  volume  afloat.  Contraclion  at  this 
whose  conviction  is  sincerer.  If  there  were  rate  may  fairly  be  considered  no  contraction  at 
any  conspicuous  and  distinctive  leader  in  the  all.  If  we  progress  no  faster  than  this,  there 
Senate  he  would  be  the  man ; and  that,  with  are  few  men  living  who  will  see  the  restoration 
his  peculiar  powers  he  is  not  confessedly  the  of  specie  payments. 


leader,  is  due  rather  to  temperament  than  to 
any  other  cause. 


The  amendment  was  carried  by  the  combined 
votes  of  the  friends  of  the  original  bill — who  ac- 


Unquestionably  Mr.  Fessenden  represents  cepted  the  measure  with  this  limitation  rather 
the  patient  common  sense  of  the  Union  party  than  be  altogether  defeated — and  the  Congres- 
in  this  country.  He  knows  that  the  difficul-  sional  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
ties  of  the  situation  are  to  be  surmounted  not  tcrests  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania ; the 
by  vituperation  and  crimination,  not  by  petty  latter  were  opponents  of  currency  contraction, 
jealousies  or  lofty  moral  indignation,  but  by  It  was  Mr.  Bodxwell’s  speech  which  gave  the 
tranquil  firmness  and  Honest  argument.  He  death-blow  to  the  original  measure.  It  was 
does  not  propose  an  ideal  reconstruction,  which  Mr.  Stevens  who  led  the  paper-money  party 
is  sure  to  be  baffled  by  events,  nor  an  unrea-  in  opposition  to  John  Wentworth.  These 
soning  and  blind  submission  to  chances  which  gentlemen  have  been  instructed  by  their  re- 
are  calculable.  Differing  upon  some  points  spective  constituencies  that  currency -contrac- 
with  the  President,  he  does  not  accuse  his  sin-  tion  means  a stoppage  of  domestic  industry  and 
cerity ; and  convinced  that  certain  conditions  a period  of  general  commercial  embarrassment, 
of  reorganization  are  indispensable,  he  neither  and  have  been  directed  to  oppose  any  iuter- 
exasperates  nor  flatters  the  late  rebel  popu-  ference  with  the  existing  paper-money  regime, 
lation.  Had  the  action  of  Congress  in  both  Manufacturers  understand  that  if  the  currency 
Houses  been  inspired  by  such  a spirit  much  of  remains  as  redundant  as  it  is  they  will  be  able 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  would  have  been  to  sell  their  goods  on  hand  at  a profit,  whereas, 

> avoided.  Sounder  health,  a more  cheerful  if  the  currency  be  curtailed,  they  will  have  to 
temperament,  and  greater  ambition  and  self-  sell  them  at  a loss ; and,  with  a short-sighted- 
esteem  would  have  made  Senator  Fessenden  ness  not  unusual  to  their  class,  they  do  not  see 
a more  conspicuous  chief,  but  they  could  not  that  to  resist  contraction  now  is  only  to  post- 


make him  a more  useful  legislator. 

A total  contrast  to  Senator  Fessenden  is. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  has  been  per- 


pone  the  evil  day,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
crisis  hereafter,  when  they  will  probably  be 
less  able  to  meet  it  than  now.  It  is  for  the 


mitted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  as  of  all  other 
the  position  of  a leader.  Mr,  Stevens  has  no  people,  that  measures  should  be  at  once  in- 
single quality  of  a statesman,  except  strong  augurated  which  will  lead  as  soon  as  possible  to 
conviction  and  fidelity  to  principle.  He  is  the  restoration  of  specie  payments,  and  to  the 
strictly  a revolutionary  leader ; reckless,  un-  re-establishment  of  a stable  standard  of  value 
sparing,  vehement,  vindictive,  loud  for  the  for  the  government  of  commercial  transactions, 
rights  of  conquerors,  intolerant  of  opposition,  But  these  people  look  to  the  present  only,  and 
and  as  absolutely  incapable  of  fine  discrimiua-  think  only  of  the  stocks  of  goods  on  hand.  If 
tion  and  generous  judgment  as  a locomotive  they  can  sell  these  at  a profit  they  will  let  the 
of  singing.  Of  a pleasant  humor  and  personal  future  take  care  of  itself.  And  their  power  in 
kindlinfiss,  he  is  no  more  fitted  for  the  task  of  Congress  has  been  thus  far  sufficient  to  defeat 
reconstruction  which  devolves  upon  Congress  the  Government  and  the  friends  of  a sound 
than  a jovial  blacksmith  to  repair  a watch,  or  currency. 


; ‘ a butcher  to  take  up  hidden  arteries  and  sun- 


There  are  two  aspects  in  which  this  success 


WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  gen-  overwhelmingly  by  its  representatives.  Yet 
eral  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  President’s  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  Executive 
< eto  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  there  can  makes  this  possible : and  such  patronage,  and 


be  no  doubt  that  one  point  of  it  was  very  sug- 
gestive, and  that  was  his  opposition  to  the  fur- 


the  veto  and  the  military  and  naval  command 
combined,  invest  the  President  with  a power 


dered  veins  in  the  very  region  of  the  heart.”  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  viewed.  One  is 
Yet  a Congress  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  financial  aspect.  If  they  should  succeed 
the  ablest  that  was  ever  assembled  has  quietly  with  the  Senate  and  the  President  as  they  have 
allowed  itself  to  be  almost  a puppet  in  the  succeeded  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
hands  of  such  a man  and  at  such  a time.  The  the  commencement  of  substantial  contraction 
consequence  is  that  Mr.  Stevens’s  crude  and  will  be  deferred  for  a year.  The  consequence 
rash  talk  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  Con-  will  be  an  extensive  production  of  goods  this 
gress.  A legislator  who  undertakes  to  regu-  summer  and  next  fall,  and  heavy  sales,  neces- 
late  the  price  of  gold  by  law  is  the  tacitly  ac-  sarily  on  credit,  to  the  South  and  West.  An- 
knowledged  chief  of  a body  of  practical  business  other  year  of  inflated  currency  would  not  be 
men.  A representative  who  sneers  at  the  press  unlikely  to  lead  to  a fresh  outburst  of  specula- 


is  a permitted  leader  in  a party  created  and  tion  in  goods.  It  would  follow  that,  when  the 


ther  increase  of  Presidential  patronage.  Al-  so  hugely  disproportioned  to  any  other  in  the 
' cady  that  patronage  is  immense  and  alarming.  Government  that  it  can  not  be  safely  tolerated. 


triumphant  by  free  discussion. 

The  evident  mischief  of  allowing  Mr.  Ste- 


question  next  arose,  in  December  of  this  year, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  again 


rt‘  it  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
ontrol  of  the  offices  created  by  the  bill  in  ques- 
.ion,  the  President,  with  the  old  “Federal” 


• fficcs,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  appointments,  I objections,  and  the  second  the  limitation  of  the 


nd  those  of  the  new  bureau,  could  have  exer- 
cised a direct  influence  upon  the  elections  which 
would  have  been  not  only  dangerous  for  him- 


Presidential  patronage  to  certain  great  offices 
— and  the  widest  distribution  of  the  mass  of 
patronage  between  the  various  Departments 


* elf  but  demoralizing  to  tha  country.  It  was  and  Congress.  To  some  remedy  of  this  kind 
living  too  much  power  to  the  Executive,  as  for  a very  plain  peril  the  mind  of  the  country, 
be  justly  objected.  For  although  the  country  will  inevitably  turn.  The  reform  will  be.radi-’ 
might  willingly  and  gladly  confide  an  almost  cal,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  a strenuous 
bsolutc  authority  to  an  incorruptible,  sim-  and  long  effort.  It  will  be  resisted  by  the  party 
Ic,  sagacious,  and  purely  patriotic  man  like  that  opposes  all  progress,  which  worshiped  slav- 
Auraiiam  Lincoln,  it  might  tremble  to  know  ery  while  it  was  trying  to  strike  the  nation  to 
that  any  successor  of  his  would  inherit  it.  If  the  heart,  and  which  now  resists  equal  rights. 
'ierce  or  Buchanan  could  have  exercised,  in  But  like  every  other  necessary  and  wholesome 
Edition  to  the  prerogative  they  enjoyed,  such  change,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  ap- 
ower  as  Mr.  Johnson  declined  in  his  veto  of  prove  anci  a(]opt  it.  That  goo<j  sense  will 
he  Frecdraen’s  Bill,  the  disastrous  consequences  recognize  that  the  most  appalling  centraliza- 


would  have  been  incalculable. 

The  perils  of  the  increase  of  Executive  pat- 


onage  produced  by  the  vast  number  of  new  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  country, 
ffices  created  within  a few  years  are  now  pain- 
fully evident.  There  is  at  this  very  time  an  . = 

CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

•equious-  anxiety  for  his  favor  which  the  high  Among  the  living  statesmen  of  this  country 
Tory  party  of  any  mouarchical  country  would^  there  is  none  who  commands  profounder  popu- 
•isdain  to  feel  or  to  display.  Candidates  for  lar  confidence  than  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
-fate  offices  hurry  to  Washington  to  ascertain  Senator  from  Maine.  Absolute  integrity,  a 
vhether  they  are  welcome  at  the  White  House,  certain  antique  severity  of  character  making 
Iffice-holders  think  it  nfecessary  to  offer  to  re-  him  sometimes  impatient  and  almost  petulant 
ign  if  they  pursue  a course  which  they  fear  the | in  opposition  to  rhetoric  and  sentimentality, 
(‘'resident  may  not  approve.  Party  Convcn-  great  sagacity,  catholic  comprehension,  strict 
10ns  nervously  speak  him  fair.  Great  ques-  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
ons  of  national  policy  are  discussed  not  upon  Government,  and  a singularly  clear  and  concise 
neir  merits  but  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  oratory,  are  qualities  .which  are  apparent  to 
' ’residential  smile.  The  newspapers  wrangle  every  man  who  watches  his  career.  No  man 
■ icrcely  whether  the  result  of  elections  con-  surpasses  him  in  that  just  estimate  of  practica- 
leinns  or  favors  his  supposed  views.  The  cen-  bility  which  is  the  test  of  statesmanship.  The 
ral  question  of  politics  is  not  is  it  just,  is  it  duty  of  a legislator  is  to  know  what  is  possible 
ight,  is  it  true  policy,  but — does  it  please  the  and  to  do  it.  It  is  to  make  six  or  eight,  if  you 
'’resident  ? ItQfej  g fct4(6:.of.  affairs  utterly  un-  can  not  score  ten.  It  is  to  take  the  half  loaf 

uni^ersi#  lo3b  ,he  whole' 


lovemment  that  it  can  not  be  safely  tolerated,  vens  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  House  is,  that  called  Upon  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case 
There  are  two  obvious  remedies  ; one  indi-  his  words  and  ways  are  naturally  supposed  by  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  upward  tenden- 
rect  and  the  other  direct.  The  first  is  the  the  people  of  the  late  rebel  States  to  indicate  cy  of  prices,  the  manufacturing  establishments 
“one  term”  system,  which  is  liable  to  many  the  disposition  of  the  dominant  party  of  the  would  be  in  a much  worse  condition  than  they 
bjections,  and  the  second  the  limitation  of  the  country.  Those  people  at  once  conceive  that  are  now  to  resist  contraction,  and  much  less 
’residential  patronage  to  certain  great  offices  vindictive  or  unreasonable  hostility  is  the  main-  able  than  they  now  are  to  extend  liberality  to 
-and  the  widest  distribution  of  the  mass  of  spring  of  the  Union  policy.  They  instinctively  their  debtors.  In  a word,  the  longer  the  day 
atronage  between  the  various  Departments  resist.  Seeing  the  President  and  Mr.  Stevens  of  reckoning  is  deferred,  the  worse  will  it  be 
nd  Congress.  To  some  remedy  of  this  kind  at  issue,  they  strenuously  support  the  Presi-  met.  If  we  begin  now  the  uphill  work  of  Con- 
or a very  plain  peril  the  mind  of  the  country,  dent.  That  support  again  puts  the  President  traction,  some  weak  members  of  society  will 
rill  inevitably  turn.  The  reform  will  bo.radi-  in  a false  position,  of  which  he  a»4  all  honest  fall  out  and  perish  by  the  way.  But  the  bulk 
al,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  a strenuous  men  are  fully  conscious,  and  he  m#irally  does  of  us  have  thews  and  sinews  equal  to  the  task. 
,nd  long  effort.  It  will  be  resisted  by  the  party  not  feel  pleasantly  toward  the  agencies  which  Let  the  labor  be  postponed  another  year,  and 
hat  opposes  all  progress,  which  worshiped  slav-  have  placed  him  there.  We  i^ist  that  Mr.  many  men  who  could  now  meet  the  crisis  and 
ry  while  it  was  trying  to  strike  the  nation  to  Johnson  has  reason  to  be  hurt  and  indignant  survive  it  will  be  unable  to  encounter  its  perils, 
he  heart,  and  which  now  resists  equal  rights,  when  he  is  represented  as*  the  friend  and  ally  of  Manufacturers  who  could  now  afford  to  lose  25 
Jut  like  every  other  necessary  and  wholesome  red-handed  rebels.  Has  he  given  no  proof  of  per  cent,  on  their  stocks  will  then  be  called 
hange,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  ap-  fidelity  to  the  Government?  Because  he  holds  upon  to  lose  75  per  cent,  and  will  not  be  able 
irove  and  adopt  it.  That  goo<J  sense  will  "views  of  reorganization  which  may  appear  to  he  to  sustain  such  a loss.  Merchants  who  could 
ecognize  that  the  most  appalling  centraliza-  very  hazardous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  is  now  bear  a sacrifice  on  their  goods  will  be  in  no 
ion  is  the  concentration  of  controlling  power  be  therefore  to  be  accused  of  treachery  ? Be-  condition  to  do  so  after  another  year  of  ups  and 
n one  man,  and  that  office-holders  are  to  be  cause  the  President  expresses  his  opinion,  is  downs.  The  very  men  who  are  now  led  by 
he  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  countiy.  he  to  be  charged  with  usurpation  ? Yet  Mr.  Thaddeds  Stevens  and  John  Sherman  in 

Stevens  makes  the  charge,  and  the  House  is  opposing  the  restoration  of  specie  payments 

- - ■ = silent.  will  discover  that  they  would  have  saved  money 

nnMnnVQQTnxr  at  t t?  ATrtT'RQT-TTP  11  is  oue  of  the  marvels  of  the  time  that  no  had  they  let  matters  take  their  course.  For 

LiDjAUlldAonix  . man  as  a radical  has  vindicated  the  the  whole  question  is,  covered  by  two  proposi- 

Among  the  living  statesmen  of  this  country  party  and  the  country  against  Mr.  Stevens,  tions:  First,  We  must,  sooner  or  later,  restore 


tion  is  the  concentration  of  controlling  power 
in  one  man,  and  that  office-holders  are  to  be 


The  opposition  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Ray-  specie  payments ; and,  Secondly , In  the  nature 
mond  and  Mr.  Davis  of  this  State  does  not  of  things  the  longer  the  operation  of  getting 
avail.  In  public  estimation  they  stand  where  back  to  specie  payments  is  deferred,  the  more 


“the  King’s  friends”  stood  in  the  earlier  days 
of  George  Third.  Yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  calm  good  sense  of  the  great 


difficult  will  it  prove,  and  the  greater  the  risk 
of  a crisis  in  the  transition. 

The  other  aspect  in  which  the  recent  victory 


Union  party  has  strongly  condemned  the  views  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  viewed  is  politicaL 
and  policy  of  Mr.  Stevens.  His  own  instinct  Though  many  leading  Republicans  voted  for 
assured  liim  of  it  in  advance,  and  he  said  so  in  the  Morrill  Bill,  and  it  was  in  part  an  adminis- 
the  first  speech  he  made  during  the  session,  tration  measure,  it  was  nevertheless  defeated 
when  he  declared  that  he  spoke  for  himself  by  Republican  votes,  and  the  responsibility  for 
alone.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  The  its  defeat  rests  upon  such  representative  Re- 
work of  reorganization  is  blended  of  firmness  publicans  as  .Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
and  forbearance,  of  prudence  and  conciliation,  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts.  Had  the  South- 
of  faith  and  patience ; and  those  arc  words  era  States  been  represented  in  Congress  the. 
which  are  not  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Thad-  ftilt  iwcjiiUM|aff  passed  as  reported  by  the.Com- 


1 mittee.  The  South  had  every  reason  ito  favor 
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the  restoration  of  specie  payments,  and  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  prolonging  the  present  era 
of  paper-money  and  fluctuating  values.  We 
must  not  disregard  the  use  that  will  be  made 
of  this  fact  at  the  fall  elections.  By  that  time 
politicians  will  have  taken  hold  of  the  currency 
question  as  a political  issue.  It  will  be  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  great  cost  of  living  is 
mainly  due  to  the  depreciated  condition  of  the 
currency,  and  opponents  of  the  dominant  party 
will  plausibly  argue  that  but  for  the  opposition 
of  such  Republicans  as  Stevens,  Boltwell, 
and  others — in  the  interest  of  vast  manufactur- 
ing corporations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  En- 
gland— the  currency  would  by  that  time  have 
been  curtailed,  gold  would  have  been  lower, 
and  the  cost  of  living  substantially  reduced. 
It  will  be  further  argued  by  the  Opposition  press- 
es and  speakers,  that  but  for  the  unwillingness 
of  the  majority  in  Congress  to  admit  Southern 
men  to  seats,  the  currency  would  already  have 
been  in  process  of  contraction,  and  the  cost  of 
living  on  the  decline. 

As  for  the  Secretary,  he  will  probably  do  his 
duty  as  best  he  can  with  such  powers  as  Con- 
gress may  confer  upon  him.  We  regard  it  as 
a great  mercy  to  him  that  the  original  bill  did 
not  pass.  Had  that  measure  become  a law 
nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  wholesale 
charges  of  corruption  and  speculation  in  the 
stock  market.  If  his  power  to  contract  the 
currency  be  definitely  limited  to  $ 18,000,000 
between  this  and  December  he  can,  of  course, 
effect  little  or  nothing  toward  the  restoration 
of  specie  payments.  Gold  will  fall  simply  be- 
cause every  one  will  understand  that  contrac- 
tion is  only  deferred,  not  abandoned,  and  be- 
cause the  cotton  crop  is  likely  to  more  than 
pay  our  foreign  debt.  He  will  doubtless  exert 
himself  to  convert  as  large  a proportion  as 
possible  of  his  short-date  obligations  into  long 
bonds,  and,  by  getting  rid  of  his  debt  on  Call 
and  ofTiis  debt  certificates,  will  emancipate 
himself  from  the  control  of  the  banks.  An- 
other year  of  high  prices  and  high  taxes  will 
satisfy  Congressmen  that  they  can  not  with 
impunity  advocate  the  interest  of  manufactur- 
ing companies  in  opposition  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  Secretary  will  then  have  his 
revenge. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  RECONSTRUCTION. 

A great  deal  of  unreasonable  wrath  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee. The  President  denounced  it  as  a Cen- 
tral Directory,  which  was  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pression, because  it  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
Central  Directory ; and  the  papers  that  steadi- 
ly palliated  the  rebellion  declaim  against  the 
Committee  as  an  irresponsible  body  to  which 
Congress  has  helplessly  committed  its  functions. 
This  is  a natural  opposition,  because  these  pa- 
pers also  decry  the  test  oath  as  unconstitutional, 
and  urge  the  admission  of  the  late  rebel  States 
to  all  their  old  rights  without  conditions.  They 
are,  therefore,  very  impatient  with  a Commit- 
tee charged  to  inquire  whether  such  a policy  is 
wise  and  safe. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  Congress  met  it  was 
clear  that  it  must  at  once  adopt  the  policy  of 
reorganization  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
war,  or  it  must  not.  To  adopt  it  was  to  make 
the  war  a tragical  farce,  and  to  invite  rebellion. 
Of  course  a loyal  and  honest  and  able  Congress 
did  not  entertain  the  proposition  for  a moment. 
Then  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  the  country,  and  to  consider  Jlie 
conditions  upon  -which  it  seemed  best  that  the 
unorganized  States  should  resume  their  old  re- 
lations. This  was  not  a point  to  be  settled  by 
any  theory  whatever.  It  involved  a knowledge 
of  facts  ; and  the  first  duty  was  to  collect  in- 
formation, compare  opinions,  and  elaborate 
methods.  Obviously  Congress  itself  wuld  not 
mdertake  this  work  directly ; and,  unless  it 
vcrc  prepared  to  abdicate  its  authority,  and  to 
dlow  the  President  to  settle  by  his  sole  indi- 
'idual  will  the  gravest  question  which  could 
ever  arise  in  our  history,  it  was  indispensable 
to  appoint  a Committee  to  investigate  and  com- 
pu  a,  to  consider,  and  finally  to  report,  that  the 
wide  subject  might  be  treated  intelligently  by 
th>sc  who  were  elected  by  the  loyal  people  of 
the  United  States  to  decide  the  question. 

Iothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  reasonable. 
Suely  if  any  subject  ever  demanded  the  most 
pruent  and  thoughtful  deliberation  it  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  a mat- 
ter t>  be  “hurried  up,”  nor  to  be  determined 
by  at  abstract  theory.  It  is  the  most  practical 
of  q estions.  As  Mr.  Seward  said  in  his  let- 
ter t)  Mr.  Adams  describing  the  interview  of 
President  Lincoln  with  the  peace -embassy 
fromRichmond  in  February,  1865  : “ His  pow- 
er [Re  President’s]  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  when  peace  should  be  made,  Con- 
gressmust  necessarily  act  in  regard  to  appropri- 
ation of  money,  and  to  the  admission  of  repre- 
senth’ves  from  the  insurrectionary  States.” 

Tfo  Reconstruction  Committee  is  thus  sim- 
ply aCommission  of  Inquiry  with  no  power 
whate/cr ; and  as  Congress  appointed  the  Com- 
mittor because  information  was  necessary  to 
vflse  vetion,  it  very  properly  resolved  not  to  act 
until,'. t had  the  information.  At  any  moment 
it  ran-  alter  its  instructors-- ^ jthfe.Goi|mpUce, 


or  it  may  discharge  it.  But  it  might  just  as 
wisely  be  denounced  for  referring  questions  of 
contested  elections  to  a committee  upon  that 
subject,  and  declining  to  decide  until  the  com- 
mittee reported,  as  for  intrusting  this  most  vital 
inquiry  to  a carefully  selected  committee.  So, 
also,  to  complain  that  it  has  not  presented  a 
complete  scheme  of  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  to  complain  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  essential  information  is,  of  course,  slowly 
^obtained  and  must  be  well  weighed.  Mean- 
while, as  fast  as  the  Committee  sees  that  a 
special  measure  is  desirable,  it  reports  it  to 
Congress  and  asks  action  upon  it.  This  course 
is  also  reviled ; but  if  the  Committee  had  been 
silent  to  this  time  would  its  conduct  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  its  opponents  ? 

It  is  surely  a very  thoughtless  and  impatient 
complaint  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  are 
considering  with  the  gravest  deliberation  the 
most  momentous  question  of  reorganization  of 
the  Union.  The  point  is  not  whether  loyal 
representatives  are  to  be  admitted,  because  no- 
body but  a Copperhead  claims  that  any  other 
shall  be.  The  question  is,  whether  South  Car- 
olina and  Mississippi  shall,  by  the  admission 
of  members  to  Congress,  be  declared  to  have 
resumed  all  the  rights  in  the  Union  which  New 
York  and  Iowa  enjoy.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
most  desirable ; but  is  Congress  to  be  blamed 
for  carefully  considering  the  question  ? 


THE  LAW  OF  TESTIMONY. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  since  the  spring 
of  1857,  the  parties  to  civil  suits  are  equal  wit- 
nesses with  all  others.  ' The  reform  has  been 
an  improvement,  and  the  vast  majority  of  law- 
yers in  the  State  would  doubtless  smile  at  the 
proposition  to  return  to  the  old  system.  But 
the  question  is  asked,  and  with  extraordinary 
emphasis — If  parties  to  civil  suits  may  witness 
for  themselves,  why  should  not  the  defendant  in 
a criminal  suit  testify  for  himself? 

There  really  is  no  sufficient  answer.  If  both 
parties  were  disqualified  there  would  be  at  least 
an  air  of  impartiality.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
just  theory  of  the  law  is  that  every  person  is 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty ; 
but  the  practice  is  to  hold  him  guilty  until  he 
can  establish  his  innocence,  and  he  is  not  suf- 
fered to  help  establish  it.  If  you  enter  any 
court  where  a man  is  upon  trial  for  an  infamous 
crime  of  which  he  may  be  as  innocent  as  you 
are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  is  al- 
ready regarded  as  guilty.  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  springs  from  the  steps  necessary  to 
security  which  must  be  taken;  but  ceftainly 
we  do  not  give  the  accused  a fair  chance  if 
we  silence  him.  The  practice  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a story 
of  a certain  New  York  Judge  who  was  about 
to  sentence  a negro  for  some  trivial  offense. 
“ Stand  up,  Zingo  !”  said  his  Honor.  “ What 
have  you  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law 
should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you?”  Poor 
Zingo,  frightened  out  of  his  small  wits,  began 
to  stamjner,  “Why — Massa — Massa — Knick- 
erbocker— ” “Not  a word,  Zingo, ” interrupt- 
ed bis  Honor,  “not  a word ;”  and  sentence  was 
pronounced. 

A writer  in  the  American  Law  Register  for 
January,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
good  story,  and  who  treats  the  subject  with 
great  spirit  and  force,  says  that  the  only  theory 
upon  which  the  testimony  of  a party  to  a civil 
suit  was  rejected  was  that  if  he  said  any  thing 
favorable  to  himself  it  must  needs  be  peijury, 
and  that  the  same  reason  is  urged  for  a similar 
exclusion  in  criminal  proceedings.  But  there 
is  no  delay  in  receiving  a plea  of  guilty.  It  is 
only  when  the  story  of  an  accused  man  helps 
him  that  it  is  discarded.  But  having  rejected 
the  theory  in  one  case,  we  must  reject  it  in  the 
other.  Besides,  before  the  examining  and  com- 
mitting magistrate  the  arrested  person  may 
make  a statement,  and  this  statement  may  be 
used  against  him,  and  so  may  come  before  the 
jury  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Now  if 
the  accused  may  be  heard  unsworn  before  a 
magistrate,  why  should  he  not  be  heard,  sworn, 
before  twelve  magistrates  or  a jury.  *“If,”  as 
the  writer  of  whom  we  speak  says — “ if  his 
statements  are  receivable  to  influence  the  mag- 
istrate in  holding  or  releasing  him,  why  should 
they  not  be  received  in  the  form  of  legal  testi- 
mony to  influence  the  juiy  in  convicting  or  ac- 
quitting him  ?” 

Again,  if  the  theory  be  that  the  accusation 
renders  the  accused  unworthy  of  credit,  why 
do  we  allow  one  of  two  accused  persons  to  give 
States  evidence  and  suffer  him  to  escape  by 
implicating  his  accomplice  ? By  this  offer  we 
bribe  both  honest  men  wrongfully  accused  and 
rogues  anxious  to  escape  to  swear  falsely. 
Yet,  so  determined  is  the  impartial  law  to  con- 
vict, that  if  the  State’s  evidence  should  tend  to 
exonerate  both  tHe  accused,  it  will  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1863,  the  respondent  to  any  criminal  charge  is 
allowed  to  testify ; and  Chief  Justice  Appleton 
of  that  State  says  of  these  changes : “ So  far  as 
I can  judge,  they  are  favorable  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth — the  great  end  for  which  judi- 
cial proceedings  are  instituted I anticipate 


from  the  change  proposed  a greater  certainty 
of  correct  decisions  in  criminal  proceedings. 
The  guilty  will  be  less  likely  to  escape.  The 
danger  of  the  unjust  conviction  of  the  innocent 
will  be  diminished.”  It  appears  that  in  no 
civilized  country  save  the  English-speaking 
lands  is  a person  accused  of  crime  forbidden  to 
testify  for  himself.  It  is  a relic  of  a false  and 
foolish  view  of  human  nature.  It  is  a view 
corrected  by  our  experience  and  ridiculed  by 
the  inconsistency  of  our  practice.  If  ‘ ‘ the  pro- 
fession” will  raise  the  banner  of  reform  upon 
this  subject  it  will  be  the  banner  of  triumph. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  these  estab- 
lishments to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  has  lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  Board  of 
Health ; but  in  the  discussion  between  the 
butchers  and  the  Board  there  was  one  point  of 
considerable  importance  entirely  overlooked. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  cattle  as  to  health, 
produced  by  their  transfer  to  the  city  in  cattle- 
trains,  and  the  superiority  of  abattoirs  in  the 
country.  It  must  be  very  evident  that  by  taking 
cattle  off  their  feed  and  transporting  them  in 
cars  from  the  prairies  of  the  West,  or  from 
Canada — and  the  majority  of  our  cattle  come 
from  these  quarters — they  must  be  bruised  and 
feverish  on  their  arrival  at  the  pens,  and  in  no 
condition  for  immediate  slaughter.  It  would 
be  evidently  better  to  kill  the  animals  fresh 
from  pasture  and  transport  the  carcass  quartered 
to  the  city. 

The  butchers  object  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  Hie  meat  would,  as  they  say,  “be 
mussed"  in  a jarring  train.  But  this  slight  dis- 
advantage has  to  be  weighed  against  the  greater 
disadvantage  of  unhealthy  meat  produced  by 
bruises  and  fever.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
however,  to  construct  cars  on  the  plan  of  a 
cooling-house,  so  that  meat  might  be  trans- 
ported in  them  without  being  bruised,  heated, 
or  in  any  way  damaged.  So  far  as  expense  is 
concerned,  if  the  business  were  conducted  on 
a large  scale,  there  would  doubtless  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  cattle  slaughtered  along  the 
great  lines,  by  which  they  are  now  conducted 
into  the  city — the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River 
roads. 

The  question,  What  food  we  shall  eat,  and 
what  scrutiny  shall  be  employed  in  its  selec- 
tion, is  one  of  more  importance  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Many  diseases  are  produced 
by  meat  injured  by  an  improper  mode  of  feed- 
ing animals.  This  is  much  more  extensive  in 
old  countries  than  in  ours,  where  we  yet  have 
vast  prairies  and  abundant  crops  of  corn ; but 
in  the  Atlantic;  States,  owing  to  the  exhaust- 
ing plan  of  cultivation  pursued,  animals  are 
fed  much  less  luxuriously  than  throughout  the 
West.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  there  fatted  gen- 
erally in  large  inclosures,  and  with  abundance 
of  nutritious  food,  and  improper  feeding  is  the 
exception.  But  elsewhere  such  feeding  is  the 
general  rule.  A hog  fatted  in  a close  pen  can 
scarcely  be  fit  for  food.  The  air  of  6uch  a con- 
fined place  is  bad.  The  refuse  of  all  food  is 
considered  good  enough  for  the  pig,  and  it  is 
fed  to  him  from  a reservoir  in  whicl^t  is  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  until  it  ferments.  The 
prejudice  of  the  Jew  against  pork  is  doubtless 
due  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  known  to  produce 
scrofula  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  in  those 
who  partake  of  the  flesh.  We  need  not  speak 
of  the  abuses  in  fattening  cows  which  have  been 
kept  in  what  are  called  swill-stables,  as  the 
food  which  comes  from  these  sources  is  well 
known  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 

Food  that  is  wholly  desirable  and  proper  can 
best  be  obtained  from  animals  which  are  allowed 
to  take  exercise  during  the  process  of  fattening ; 
and  if  a few  butchers  would  unite  in  the  pur- 
chase of  extensive  grounds  in  Westchester  or 
Putnam  counties  and  carry  out  this  plan,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  enterprise  would  be  rewarded 
with  good  customers  and  large  profits.  The 
new  Board,  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
merely  to  the  question  of  cleanliness,  by  influ- 
encing removals  from  the  inhabited  portions  of 
the  city  of  all  slaughter-houses,  would  promote 
both  the  health  of  the  animals  and  of  the  con- 
sumers. 


PREVENTION  OF  CHOLERA. 

In  his  admirable  lectures  Dr.  South  wood  Smith 
tells  us  that  epidemics  all  belong  to  the  class  of  Fe- 
vers. The  Black  Death,  the  Oriental  Plague,  the 
Sweating  Sickness,  Cholera,  Typhus,  Small-Pox, 
and  many  other  diseases  of  less  severity  are  epi- 
demic aud  periodical  in  their  character,  and  arc 
usually  preceded  by  Influenza.  The  first  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  Great  Britain  was  heralded  by  it,  and 
the  influenza  of  1847  announced  the  cholera  of  1848. 
During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  all  other  diseases 
are  apt  to  partake  of  its  type,  owing  doubtless  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  terror  which  pervades  a com- 
munity at  such  times,  and  we  find  that  the  reaction 
of  the  mental  impressions  on  the  body  are  so  pow- 
erful as  frequently  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate unless  his  attention  can  be  diverted  from 
himself. 

Cholera,  like  all  other  epidemics,  is  fearfully 
rapid  in  its  action,  and  if  death  does  not  occur  in  a 
few  hours  the  patient  will  usually  recover.  The 
great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of  the 


disease  wThen  it  has  announced  its  presence  is  to 
gain  time.  The  sufferer  should  go  to  bed  at  once 
and  send  for  his  physician,  for  ever}’  moment  is  of 
value,  and  proper  assistance  in  the  first  onslaught 
of  the  attack  will  often  decide  between  life  and 
death  in  the  ultimate  result. 

Whatever  opinions  physicians  may  hold  regard- 
ing the  contagious  character  of  various  epidemics, 
all  agree  that  certain  conditions  are  alike  favorable 
to  their  development  and  rapid  progress  as  well  as 
to  their  fatality.  Filthy  streets,  dirty  sewers,  ex- 
halations from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, are  all  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  the 
production  not  only  of  cholera,  but  also  of  typhus 
and  all  other  diseases  of  the  fever  class. 

The  influence  of  the  foul  air  voided  from  the  hu- 
man body  is  also  exceedingly  pernicious  to  the  sys- 
tem, especially  in  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated  rooms 
and  buildings ; but  so  great  is  the  infatuation  of  the 
majority  of  men  regarding  the  subject  of  ventilation 
that,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  the  nostrils,  it  is  oft- 
en asserted  that  there  is  no  difference  to  be  found 
between  pure  and  foul  air ; whereas  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  show  that  if  we  condense  the 
air  of  an  overcrowded  room  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  a week  or  so  it  forms  a glutinous  deposit  that 
possesses  a strong  animal  odor,  and  if  examined 
from  time  to  time  by  a microscope  the  deposit  shows 
the  appearance  of  vegetable  growths  in  which  hosts 
of  animalcules  .are  rapidly  produced,  thus  demon- 
strating in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  air 
expired  from  the  lungs. 

The  poisonous  character  of  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  such  expired  air,  and  in  that  exhaled 
from  the  skin,  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  authori- 
ty in  the  statement  that  a few  drops  of  the  liquid 
matter  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  foul  air 
of  an  overcrowded  room  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  a dog  produces  death,  with  the  usual  phenomena 
of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  folly  longer  to  dis- 
regard the  important  subject  of  ventilation  if  we 
desire  to  escape  the  epidemic  that  now  threatens  us, 
an  attack  of  which  is  now  regarded  as  being  even 
disreputable  to  the  patient,  since  it  involves  a gross 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene,  and  a 
disregard  of  cleanliness  in  the  personal  or  household 
arrangements. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  an  article  to  indicate 
the  means  which  families  and  individuals  should 
employ  to  protect  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  invasion  of  this  disease,  and  since  the  old  say- 
ing that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound 
of  cure  applies  with  marvelous  force  to  the  cholera, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe  with  care  the  laws 
of  hygiene  as  laid  down  in  the  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. An  excellent  summary  of  them  will  be  Jound 
in  a book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology , and  Hygiene,  re- 
cently published  by  Professor  Draper,  in  which 
the  questions  of  diet,  ventilation,  bathing,  etc.,  are 
fully  discussed  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
intelligent  minds. 


“ INSIDE.” 

The  story  of  this  name,  which  appears  serially 
in  the  Weekly,  certainly  fulfills  its  promise.  It  is 
the  most  graphic  and  clearly  authentic  sketch  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  late  rebel  States  during 
the  war,  and  will  have  a unique  value  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  stormy  time,  and,  like  all  true  pictures 
of  a great  range  of  society,  is  full  of  value  to  the 
statesman  and  political  thinker.  The  writer  of 
such  a tale  is  not  a solitary  product  of  the  region 
in  which  it  is  laid ; and  it  is  to  such  clear  and  intel- 
ligent comprehension  upon  the  part  of  the  thought- 
ful people  of  the  South  that  we  must  look  for  wise 
acti~"  in  the  future.  They  are  the  real  friends  of 
the  Union  and  of  peace. 


SOLDIERS  LEFT-HAND  WRITING. 

It  was  in  this  paper  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  competed  for  the  prizes  of  left-handed  penman- 
ship first  saw  the  invitation  to  that  generous  rival- 
ry, and  they  will  now  learn  with  pleasure  the  re- 
sult. It  is  plain  from  the  number  of  specimens  that 
no  Yankee  loses  his  heart  with  his  arm,  for  there 
were  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts 
collected  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  loss  of  two  arms,  indeed,  did  not  daunt  one 
competitor,  who  sent  a specimen  of  writing  with 
the  mouth,  which  was  remarkable  and  honorably 
mentioned.  The  Exhibition  Room  was  prettily  ar- 
ranged, and,  except  for  an  unexpected  limitation  of 
time,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  a point  of  popu- 
lar interest.  Yet  it  was  long  enough  open  for  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  visit  it.  He  was  delighted  with  *he 
display,  and  wrote  a letter  playfully  confessing  that 
he  should  be  unable  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
competitors. 

This,  however,  was  a responsibility  which  the 
Committee  could  not  escape,  and  after  careful  in- 
spection and  consideration  they  awarded  the  prizes, 
although  they  would  doubtless  have  confessed  that 
it  was  often  very  difficult  to  discriminate.  The 
original  sum  offered  was  five  hundred  dollars  by 
William  Oland  Bourne,  who  was  the  projector 
of  the  enterprise.  To  this  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  added  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  as  much  more  by  the  Committee,  making  one 
thousand  dollars  in  all.  The  first  prize  of  the  first 
class  was  awarded  to  Franklin  H.  Durrah,  private 
in  the  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  There 
were  twenty-eight  prizes  altogether,  and  we  wish 
we  had  room  for  the  names  of  the  recipients,  who 
were  from  every  part  of  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  Dacotah.  General  Howard,  the  Head  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  who  is  one  of  the  left-armed 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  did  not  compete  for  the  prizes, 
but  he  wrote  a pleasant  letter  to  Dr.  Bellows,  one 
of  the  Committee. 

It  was  an  enterprise  most  honorable  to  Mr. 
Bourne  and  to  the  brave  Yankee  soldiers,  all  of 
whom  showed  in  the  sentiments  they  wrote  that  if 
nobly  left-handed  they  were  no  less  nobly  right- 
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THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

The  figure  which  in  the  present 
Congress  looms  up  above  every  oth- 
er is  that  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Certainly  if  we  were 
to  select  the  portrait  of  that  Con- 
gressman which  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  it  would  be 
the  portrait  of  Stevens. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bora 
in  Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  April 
4, 1793.  Immediately  upon  his  grad- 
uation at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
1814,  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania. 
Teaching  in  an  academy  in  thatState, 
he  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1816,  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty. In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  also 
in  the  years  following  until  1838,  and 
again  in  1841.  In  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canal  Commissioner,  and  in 
1842  he  removed  to  Lancaster. 

In  1848  Mr.  Stevens  was  elected 
a Representative  from  Pennsylvania 
to. the  Thirty-first  Congress.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Thirty-second, 
and  also  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congress.  In  the 
latter  he  held  the  most  important 
position  in  the  House — that  which 
is  usually  conceded  to  the  leading 
member — namely,  that  of  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Congress  which  is 
now  in  session. 

Not  a man  of  great  statesmanship 
though  of  sincere  patriotism,  he  is 
inconsiderate  in  the  policy  which  he 
urges  upon  the  country,  and  in  his 
Utterances  upon  important  matters 
of  State.  He  is  bold,  and  even  rash 
in  speech.  Chief-Justice  Taney  had 
slept  in  his  grave  little  more  than 
a twelvemonth  when,  in  an  import- 
ant speech  in  the  House,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens hud  the  boldness  to  declare  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Chief-Justice  on 
negro  citizenship  had  damned  him 
to  everlasting  infamy,  and,  he  feared, 
to  everlasting  flame.  In  the  same 
speech  Mr.  Stevens  expressed  his 
impatience  at  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Government  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  conquered  Southern  States, 
and  advocated  a revival  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  visited  upon  the 
vanquished  in  the  less  civilized 
epochs  of  Roman  history.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens is  more  of  an  alarmist,  we  think, 


He  exaggerates  trivialities.  Because 
President  Johnson  simply  expressed 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Stkvens  saw  in  this  a dreadful 
usurpation,  not  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  cost  Charles 
the  First  bis  head.  We  mention 
these  things  as  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Stevens’s  boldness  and  extrava- 
gance. His  attempt,  afterward,  to 
treat  the  President’s  22d  of  February 
speech  as  a hoax,  foisted  upon  the 
country  by  the  Copperheads,  was 
equally  extravagant  as  a bit  of  buf- 
foonery. 

That  which  gives  Mr.  Stevens 
the  great  power  which  he  wields  in 
the  House — a power  which  is  almost 
irresistible  — is  his  emphatic  and 
earnest  denunciat  ion  of  treason.  The 
country  has  suffered  so  much  in  the 
past  from  vacillation,  that  it  great- 
ly admires  any  thing  which  looks 
thorough  and  straightforward.  Mr. 
Stevens’s  words  have  a gladiato- 
rial strength  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  boldest  of  Home’s  ora- 
tors. They  sway  men  by  their 
sledge-hammer  strokes— they  are 
words  of  iron.  Whatever  be  the 
verdict  of  posterity  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Steven’s  acts  and 
speeches,  future  generations  can  not 
fail  to  render  him  the  tribute  which 
is  always  yielded  to  extraordinary 
force  of  character. 


. • \ \ ' - 


THE  FENIANS. 


We  continue  this  week  to  give 
illustrations  of  matters  connected 
with  the  Fenian  movement  in  Ire- 
land and  Canada.  Apparently  very 
little  is  being  done  by  the  Fenians 
themselves.  We  hear  a great  deal 
of  volunteer  drilling  and  parades  in 
Canada  directed  against  Fenians,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  faetthat  there 
has  been  found  a Fenian  in  arms. 
Ireland  has  been  put  under  martial 
law  and  the  habeas  corpus  act  sus- 
pended— and  yet  there  lias  not  been 
the  first  shot  fired,  nor  the  first  act 
of  overt  rebellion  committed.  We 
smile  when  we  remember  the  pro- 
tracted howl  of  indignation  which 
all  England  raised  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  serious  rebellion  which 
history  records,  we  suspended  the  act 
of  habeas  corpus.  It  also  excites  ft 
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and  civil  war.  It  may  be  only  his  imagination, 
but  he  has  an  impression  that  lie'  is  just  now  in 
special  training  for  a work  after  Secession  is 
over — some  great  work  in  which  he  is  to  accom- 
plish more  than  lie  has  ever  dreamed  of  so  far. 
At  -any  rate  he  will  prepare  himself  as  thorough- 
ly as  possible. 

Hero  is  a morning,  some  weeks  after  his  last 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  when  the  gallop 
and  the  bath  before  breakfast  do  not  quite  suffice. 
It  is  in  vain  after  breakfast  that,  after  getting 
through  his  lessons  with  Hobby,  he  essays  the 
folio  of  theology.  It  may  be  a deep  pool  at  oth- 
er times,  but  this  morning  it  seems  a frozen  one. 
He  can  not  penetrate  beneath,  but  slips  and  falls 
continually  on  the  page  as  on  a surface  of  ice. 

On  account  of  the  bells  last  night ! Even 
from  Mrs.  Sorel’s,  three  miles’ away,  he  could 
hear  the  great  rejoicing  in  Somerville — all  the 
bells,  all  the  cannon,  all  the  smaller  arms.  . He 
woke  at  midnight  with  the  first  stroke  of  the 
Methodist  bell,  by  far  the  largest  in  Somerville. 
“If  Providence  is  willing,  I am,”  ho  said  to  him- 
self in  the  act  of  awaking;  but  tflere  was  no 
more  sleep  for  him  that  night. 

Somerville  has  been  quite  despondent  of  late, 
and  the  reaction  of  joy  over  victory  is  immense. 
Colonel  Juggins  has  a negro  boy  over  at  Mrs. 
Sorel’s  with  the  paper  long  before  breakfast. 
Mr.  Arthur  has  read  it  to  Mrs.  Sorel  at  that 
meal.  Cause  for  rejoicing,  indeed  ! There  have 
been  a series  of  battles  near  Richmond  lasting 
several  days.  M‘Clcllan  has  been  captured,  with 
his  entire  army ! The  gun-boats  have  managed 
to  escape  down  James  River,  but  that  is  all: 
60  generals,  140  captains,  30,000  Federals  killed, 
80, 000 captured;  stores,  batteries,  colors  without 
computation ! The  war  is  virtually  over  1 Col- 
onel Juggins  comes  along  after  breakfast. 

“Of  that  vast  army,  ma’am,”  he  says  to  Mrs. 
Sorel,  “Bill  Perkins  was  saying  last  night  only 
75  privates  made  their  escape,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts our  army  was  in  full  pursuit  of  them !” 
And  Colonel  Juggins,  brimmed  with  enthusi- 
asm, insists  on  reading  over  aloud  the  whole  pa- 
per from  end  to  end  to  quiet  Mrs.  Sorel  washing 
up  the  breakfqst  things. 

• No,  Edward  Arthur  can  not  get  into  the  mer- 
its of  the  folio  this  morning.  He  evades  Colonel 
Juggins,  goes  to  the  stable,  saddles  and  mounts 
his  horse,  and  rides  slowly  away  he  does  not 
care  whither.  It  runs  like  a ditty  in  his  mind 
over  and  over  again — “If  Providence  is  willing, 
lam!”  Odd  passages  of  Scripture  come  to  the 
surface,  in  his  memory,  of  themselves — “ ‘ His 
wavs  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  His 
thoughts  ns  our  thoughts.  He  doeth  according 
to  His  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  None  can  stay 

His  hand,  or  say  what  doest  thou ’ And 

yet  if  Secession  could  but  have  been  put  down  1 
One  country  again  ; one  flag  again  ; universal 
amnesty;  peace  and  prosperity  again,  firmer. 


Its  very  strongest  words  had  been  hurled  by  her 
so  long  and  so  continually  upon  the  heads  of 
the  invaders  that  they  had  become  insipid  and 
meaningless  to  her.  It  is  weeks  now  since  she 
has  first  remarked  that,  if  she  but  could  do  so, 
she  would  with  her  own  hands  send  the  North 
into  atoms  so  small  that  Omniscience  itself  should 
never  find  them,  nor  Omnipotence  itself  put  them 
together  if  found. 

From  Colonel  Ret  Roberts’s  last  speech  that 
was;  but  even  that  had  become  language  too 
feeble  to  .express  her  loathing  and  abhorrence. 
Having  said  fifty  timeg  a day  that  the  Yankees 
were  worse  than  devils,  and  that  even  hell  was 
a punishment  too  light  for  them — said  this  in  all 
possible  inflections  of  the  idea,  what  else  could 
be  said  ? Even  Mrs,  Warner  was  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  exhaustion. 

As  to  the  Doctor,  what  had  lie  to  do  but 
to  be  as  little  at  home  as  possible,  put  in 
some  word  of  flattery  whenever  his  conscience 
and  a lull  in  the  storm  permitted,  and  so  en- 
dure? The  Doctor  agreed  in  all  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  his  vyife  upon  those  who  had  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  country,  with  this  slight 
difference  only — that  the  Xantippe  of  his  bosom 
located  these  authors  in  Washington,  and  he 
located  them  in  a somewhat  lower  latitude. 
When  the  infinite  diversity  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  Secessionists  and  the  Union  people  at 
the  South  during  the  war  is  considered,  the  won- 
der is,  not  at  the  alienation  that  existed  there 
on  that  account,  but  rather  that  no  greater  ex- 
plosion followed.  But  then  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  people  an  amazing  amount 
of — what  is  the  softest  possible  word  for  dissem- 
bling?— and  a still  more  astonishing  degree  of 
silence.  And  there  was  an  ominous  meaning  in 
that  very  silence,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
class  character  of  the  Union  people,  hitherto  and 
in  all  other  matters,  for  forecast  and  prudence, 
which  disquieted  their  Secessionist  acquaint- 
ances exceedingly.  . 

There  is  Mrs.  Sorel.  The  times  bring  many 
troubles  to  her  besides  the  absence  of  her  son  at 
the  war.  She  goes  out  very  little  these  days. 
None  of  the  Union  people  do  so  any  more  than 
they  can  help.  But  she  meets,  as  all  Union 
people  do,  with  coldness,  sometimes  actual  de- 
nunciation, in  company  when  she  does  enter  it. 
Often  is  she  under  the  necessity  of  entering  the 
small  room  adjoining  her  chamber,  where  is  little 
furniture  beyond  a chair  and  a table  with  a Bi- 
ble upon  it;  oftener  than  of  old,  and  she  re- 
mains there  longer  in  these  days.  Yet  she  al- 
ways comes  out  from  it  calmer  and  in  happier 
mood,  if  possible,  than  even  in  her  palmiest  days 
of  yore.  Nothing  can  be  more  placid  than  the 
conversations  she  and  Edward  Arthur,  her  guest, 
hold  across  the  neat  little  table  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper ; for  Mr.  Arthur  is  rarely  away 
from  home  in  these  days  any  more  than  Mrs. 
Sorel  Mrs.  Sorel  has  even  to  remonstrate  with 


smile  to  read  the  indignant  comments  of  the  principal 
Canadian  journals  on  the  neutral  attitude  assumed 
by  our  Government  toward  the  whole  affair.  The 
British  are  pronouncing  most  emphatically  to-day 
the  profound  and  instructive  maxim  which  they 
have  always  pronounced  to  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world : “ Do  as  we  say,  but  not  as  we  do  /" 

It  is  reported  that  Stephens,  the  Head  Centre  of 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  has  escaped  from  Ireland. 
It  is  now  several  weeks  since  he  escaped  from  Rich- 
mond Bridewell  prison,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion on  our  first  page.  This  prison  is  a Government 
establishment,  and  is  also  a house  of  correction  for 
male  and  female  convicts.  Weaving  is  the  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  males ; those  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  are  put  to  the  tread-mill.  The  prisoners, 
on  being  discharged,  are  paid  one-tbird  of  the  earn- 
ings of  their  labor.  This  prison,  as  well  as  others 
in  Dublin,  is  full  of  Fenians. 

Arrests  continue  to  be  made  all  over  the  country'. 
Eleven  men  charged  at  Skibbereen,  on  28th  Febru- 
ary’, with  being  concerned  in  the  Fenian  conspir- 
acy, were  brought  to  Cork  next  day,  and  lodged  in 
the  county  jail.  We  give  on  the  same  page  with 
Richmond  Bridewell  prison  an  illustration  of  these 
prisoners  entering  the  jail.  Our  illustration  on 
page  212,  i presenting  the  Canadian  Volunteers  rest- 
ing after  t.  cir  drill,  speaks  for  itself. 


[Entered  acc  rding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  t Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  i >r  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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her  guest  upon  his  confining  himself  too  closely 
to  his  studies. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  papers,  re- 
views, and  new  publications  of  all  sorts  in  which 
he  once  delighted,  Mr.  Arthur  has  taken  to  the 
old  English  divines  in  his  library,  volumes  yel- 
low with  years  and  near  a yard  long,  for  which 
lie  has  hitherto  found  little  time.  Into  these 
volumes,  as  into  pools  pure  and  deep,  he  plunges 
over  head  and  ears,  and  so  forgets  the  times  and 
himself.  Nor  are  these  the  only  pools  into  which 
he  plunges.  Every  morning,  to  keep  as  fresh 
and  as  strong  as  possible,  he  is  up  and  away  on 
his  horse  to  a creek  miles  off  in  the  dense  for- 
est, into  which  he  goes  headlong,  to  return  by 
the  time  the  sun  is  up,  glowing  with  his  bath 
and  the  exercise,  hopeful  of  happy  days  beyond 
Secession,  hungry  for  his  breakfast  and  for  his 
studies  afterward.  A little  Virgil  occasionally; 
periodic  Greek  Testament  likewise ; and  He- 
brew also,  straying  away  in  its  elephant  tracks 
far  away  from  Secession,  across  Canaan,  through 
the  rocky  gaps  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  on  to- 
ward Abraham  and  the  Creation. 

What  with  these,  the  Old  Divines,  and  his  ex- 
ercise, he  is  preparing  sermons  having  more  of 
the  pith  and  essence  of  the  Gospel  in  them, 
leagues  away  while  so  engaged  from  Secession 


By  Geoege  F.  Harkington. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mbs.  Dr.  Warner  had  remarked  to  her  hus- 
band only  yesterday:  “Dr.  Warner,  will  you 
tell  me  what  we  are  coming  to?  Flour  forty 
dollars  a barrel,  sugar  four  pounds  for  a dollar, 
salt  twelve  cents,  coffee  one  dollar,  molasses  two 
dollars  and  a half,  lard  forty  cents,  chickens- fifty 
cents,  eggs  one  dollar,  butter  a dollar  and  a 
quarter— those  fiendish  Yankees!  And  not  a 
calico  in  town  under  a dollar  a yard,  domestics 
a dollar  and  a quarter,  shoes  ten  dollars,  a pa- 
per of  pins  five  dollars ! If  I only  had  all  the 
Yankees  right  in  front  of  a cannon — Lincoln  and 
all — loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  could  shoot  that 
cannon  off,  I could  die  happy.  And  there’s 
snuff,  not  a grain  of  it  to  be  had !” 

Mrs.  Warner  stopped;  words  failed  to  express 
her  indignation.  In  fact  the  English  language 
had  long  since  been  used  up  by  Mrs.  Warner. 
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greater  than  before!”  His  mind  runs  over  it 
all  as  it  is:  “The  success  of  the  great  Wrong  I 
The  triumph  of  wicked  men ! Anarchy  vic- 
torious North  and  South!  And  is  it  possible, 
after  all,  that  such  men  as  Lamum,  Roberts, 
Barker,  and  the  long  tail  of  Captain  Simmons, 
Bob  Withers,  Tim  Lamum,  and  the  like  are 
right?  Right?  Pleasing  to  God?  And  all 
who  think  unlike  them  are  wrong?  their  opin- 
ions displeasing  to  Heaven,  and  now  justly  re- 
buked?” It  was  partly  broken  rest  the  night 
past,  but  Edward  Arthur  felt  as  he  rode  along 
as  if  the  very  foundations  of  reason  and  religion 
were  out  of  course. 

The  seven  days  of  Chickahominv  were  days 
of  disaster  to  you  loyal  hearts  at  the  North,  were 
they?  Believe  it,  your  deepest  feelings  in  re- 
gard thereto  were  but,  in  the  phrase  of  old  Cer- 
vantes, “as  cheese-cakes  and  cream-tarts”  to 
the  agpny  of  ho’ie  deferred,  nigh  destroyed,  in 
the  bosoms  of  1 undreds  of  thousands  of  us  at  the 
South,  loving  our  common  country  as  much  as 
you.  As  much  as  you?  Far  more.  Though 
trembling  iest^rou  should  lose  it,  you  still  pos- 
sessed it.  We  at  the  South,  actually  stripped 
of  all  we  loved,  of  flag  and  country,  were  yearn- 
ing for  their  return.  In  the  great  wreck  com- 
mon to  both,  you  were  as  those  of  the  wrecked 
still  holding  on  to  the  floating  fragments,  though 
they  seemed  slipping  from  your  grasp ; we  were 
as  those  drowning  without  even  that,  praying 
and  clutching — ah,  how  desperately !— amidst 
the  roaring  foam. 

It  is  raining  heavily,  and  the  rider  looks 
around  to  find  that  his  horse  has  stopped  of  its 
own  accord  under  the  roof  of  an  old  gin.  He 
has  been  there  before  in  his  excursions.  The  gin 
is  an  abandoned  one  in  the  centre  of  a tract  of 
land,  which  the  furrows,  nearly  leveled  by  the 
rains  to  a plain,  and  a fragment  of  an  old  rail 
here  and  There,  show  to  have  been  once  culti- 
vated. There  is  the  screw,  too,  hard  by,  its 
long  levers,  with  their  little  cap  of  a roof,  idle 
evidently  this  many  a day.  The  pit  beneath  is 
caved  in.  There  are  scraps  of  rope,  shreds  of 
bagging,  great  piles  of  cotton  seed  blue  and 
steaming  in  the  rain  around.  Yes,  many  a bale 
of  cotton  has  been  planted  and  gathered  and 
ginned  and  pressed  and  wagoned  away  from 
this  deserted  spot.  Edward  Arthur  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  scene  this  mon\ing;  how 
much  better  to  be  there  just  now  than  in  the 
hotel  in  Somerville,  or  even  at  Mrs.  Sorel’s. 
As  he  alights  from  and  ties  his  horse  to  one  of 
the  huge  posts  which  support  the  upper  room  of 
the  gin-house,  the  under  story  being  open  all 
around,  he  is  glad  he  has  not  to  converse  with 
even  Guy  Brooks  this  morning.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
too — he  knows  that  the  Scotchman  is  that  in- 
stant in  his  room  there  in  Somerville  contem- 
plating the  blazing  dispatch  which  he  has  just 
filed  in  its  place  in  his  ponderous  scrap-book. 
There  is  a gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the  young 
minister’s  mind  as  he  sees,  in  imagination,  the 
peculiar  expression  which  is  that  very  instant 
tinging,  so  to  speak,  the  very  tips  of  the  Scotch- 
man’s grizzly  beard. 

But  he  is  to  have  company  at  last.  There  is 
a galloping  of  a horse  across  the  old  field.  It  is 
a lady;  she  rides  her  pony  in  under  the  pro- 
tecting roof,  and  is  off  and  shaking  the  drops 
from  her  riding-skirt  before  he  can  get  to  her 
assistance.  She  raises  her  head  as  he  approach- 
es. Of  all  persons  on  earth  it  is  the  person  whom 
he  would  most  desire  to  meet  just  there  and  then. 
Of  all  persons  on  earth  it  is  just  the  person  whom 
he  would  there  and  then  most  ardently  desire 
not  to  meet. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the.  fact  that  we  have 
double  lobes  to  the  brain  and  a double  set  of  or- 
gans to  the  heart ; but  certain  it  is  a man  may 
have  in  brain  and  heart,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment too,  a double  set  of  thoughts  and  emotions 
—double  and  strong,  and  in  exact  conflict  with 
each  other.  And  it  is  with  a man  in  such  a case 
as  it  is  with  a steamer,  say,  when  the  engine  on 
its  one  side  is  propelling,  with  the  engine  on  its 
other  side  backing.  Round  and  round,  morally 
speaking,  goes  the  individual,  but  not  an  inch 
does  he  advance  either  down  stream  or  up  cur- 
rent. At  least  Mr.  Arthur  certainly  had,  at  this 
moment,  just  such  speed. 

But  who  can  venture  to  assert  what  her  opin- 
ion of  the  chance  meeting  in  that  lonely  spot 
was?  If  you  gather  any  thing  from  her  blush 
on  first  perceiving  her  companion,  what  are  you 
to  gather  from  the  pallor  which,  the  moment 
after,  left  her  face  in  such  striking  contrast  with 
the  black  velvet  cap  upon  her  head,  and  the 
black  plume  which  drooped,  heavy  with  rain, 
down  to  her  cheek  ? Prompt  enough  to  speak, 
however : 

“All  my  fault,  Mr.  Arthur!”  she  said,  gayly. 
“I  have  been  spending  a few  days  with  Anne 
Wright,  an  old  school-fellow.  I determined  to 
ride  home  this  morning,  come  what  might. 
Anne  told  me  it  would  rain,  but  I thought  pony 
would  get  me  home  first.  Mr.  Wright  is  in  Som- 
erville ; the  hands  were  off  in  the  fields  with  the 
horses,  so  I had  to  come  alone.  I deserve  it  for 
starting.  But  I will  have  my  way,  mamma 
says.  How  came  you  here?” 

Mr.  Arthur  has  but  a disjointed  reply  to 
make.  Disjointed,  because  he  has  no  reason  for 
having  ridden  there  at  all.  And  because  she  is 
so  beautiful — ah ! how  beautiful ! He  has  not 
seen  her,  to  converse  with  her,  for  many  weeks 
now ; and  she  has  changed  so ! It  is  all  in  the 
sex.  Boys  do  not  change  so.  The  youth  of 
eighteen  is  very  much  the  individual  he  was  at 
sixteen,  only  taller — no  coming  out  of  any  chrys- 
alis with  him. 

But  here  is  Alice  Bowles.  When  Edward 
Arthur  removed  to  Mrs.  Sorel’s  Alice  was  but  a 
girl  — a lovely  girl,  but  only  a girl,  although 
Mr.  Neely  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  so  oft- 
en. But  to-day  Alice  Bowles  alights  from  her 
pony  in  the  old  gin  aHypnijihi  s Her  face  is  full, 
and  her  ruddy  lip,  ana  clear  eye,  and  gentle  yet 
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firm  expression,  is  that  of  a woman — no  longer 
a girl.  She  always  bore  herself  in  that  erect 
and  imperial  manner — a something  about  the 
white  brow  as  if  made  for  a crown — a bend  about 
the  neck  as  of  Marie  Antoinette  among  the  sans 
culottes.  Before,  it  was  a manner  that  went 
and  came  with  her  varying  moods ; but  to-day 
it  is  herself.  It  may  be  the  plumed  riding-cap 
she  wears;  it  may  be  her  long  riding-dress,  which 
brought  up  vague  memories  of  grand  ladies  in 
their  trains  at  court ; it  may  be  it  was  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  rapid  ride  causing  her  face  to 
glow  so;  it  nfity  be  the  contrast  between  the 
young  beauty  and  the  littered  earth  on  which 
she  stood  and  the  dilapidation  around  her;  or 
maybe  it  was  her  sudden  advent  through  the 
dreary  morning,  and  upon  him  in  a mood  as 
dreary ; but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  she  came 
upon  him  there  very  little  else  to  him  than  an 
angel  from  heaven.  Had  he  not  loved  her  at 
first  sight,  years  ago,  when  she  was  only  the 
bud  of  what  had  now  opened  into  the  perfect 
rose? 

There  was  one  advantage  he  had  over  her. 
He  had  not  come  upon  her  in  her  retreat  there, 
in  the  out-of-the-way  old  gin,  but  she  had  come 
upon  him ; and,  somehow,  from  the  first  he  had 
yielded  to  her  the  burden  of  the  conversation. 
His  first  look  as  he  met  her  had  said  so  much 
that  he  felt,  and  she  felt,  he  had  little  more  to 
add.  Ah!  how  she  talked,  in  order  to  keep 
from  hearing  or  saying  any  thing ! — cutting  with 
her  riding-w  hip  at  the  shreds  of  cotton  on  the 
ground,  shaking  the  drops  of  rain  from  her  rid- 
ing skirt,  smoothing  her  already  smooth  hair»on 
each  side  of  her  brow. 

“ And  oh,  Mr.  Arthur,  I nearly  forgot.  What 
is  the  news  ?”  she  suddenly  asked,  after  all  oth- 
er topics  were  exhausted.  “Anne  and  I could 
hear  the  noise  all  the  way  to  Mr.  Wright’s. 
What  great  and  glorious  Something  has  hap- 
pened this  time  ?”  And  she  entered  on  the  topic 
with  a sense  of  indefinable  pain,  and  yet  of  in- 
definable pleasure  too. 

Mr.  Arthur  related  the  contents  of  the  dis- 
patches. Quite  accurately,  too,  which  was  a 
wonder  in  those  days.  As  a general  rule  it  was 
a thing  impossible,  quite  impossible,  to  do  then. 
A man  might  try  to  tell  his  eager  neighbor  the 
contents  of  the  last  dispatch  the  moment  he  laid 
it  down,  but  he  never  could ’repeat  it  accurately. 
If  he  was  a Union  man  his  version  was  ftfr  more 
unfavorable  to  the  Confederacy  than  at  least  the 
printed  lines  warranted.  If  he  was  a Secession- 
ist the  news  he  repeated  from  the  paper  was 
much  more  encouraging  for  the  Confederacy 
than  even  the  largest  capitals  of  the  sheet  just  in 
his  hands  would  justify. 

“I  need  not  ask  your  opinion  of  the  news,” 
said  his  companion,  more " thoughtfully.  “I 
presume  you  will  say  of  it,  as  you  did  of  the 
news  from  Shiloh — it  is  .partly  true  and  partly 
false.  And  you  were  right.  But  it  is  a pity 
one  can  not  believe  the  whole  of  a matter  from 
the  first,  and  with  all  the  heart.  One  could  en- 
joy one’s  self  so !” 

“You  have  no  apprehension  about  your  broth- 
er— ?” 

“ Oh  no !”  interrupted  his  companion.  “ Did 
not  mamma  show  you — ah  ! I forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment that  you  do  not  live  with  us  now.  No ; 
mamma  received  a letter  from  him  only  ten  days 
ago.  He  is  in  Charleston — under  arrest,  I am 
sorry  to  say.  There  was  some  Mississippian  or 
Georgian  put  over  him  in  rank.  Very  foolishly 
he  neglected  to  obey  some  order,  something  of 
the  kind,  I do  not  exactly  understand  it.  At 
any  rate,  Rutledge — Rutledge  Bowles,  as  mam- 
ma always  persists  in  calling  him — is  under  ar- 
rest in  Charleston.  Since  Rutledge  can  not 
bring  himself  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
superiors,  it  is  a great  pity  they  can  not  make  it 
a rule  to  comply  with  his.  At  least  mamma  al- 
most says  so,”  added  Alice,  with  a good  deal  of 
demure  fun  at  the  corners  of  her  rosy  mouth. 

Her  eyes  being  intent  on  the  particular  shred 
of  cotton  she  was  switching  at  with  her  riding- 
whip  upon  the  ground,  Mr.  Arthur  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  her.  Poor  young  fellow ! 
she  was  so  beautiful ; so  full  of  life  and  grace! 
And  Secession  has  put  them  as  far  apart — not 
as  the  East  is  from  the  West ; that  similitude  is 
obsolete  in  these  days — but  as  far  apart  from 
each  other  as  the  North  is  from  the  South. 

“You  know  I have  never  seen  your  brother,” 
said  her  companion,  seeing  at  the  moment  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  rain  was  beginning  to 
fall  heavier  than  ever.  “But  is  there  not — ?” 
and  in  his  half  hesitation  Alice  hastened  to  fin- 
ish the  question  for  him. 

“ A strong  resemblance  between  Rutledge  and 
myself?  In  character,  yes,  I dare  say  there  is. 
We  are  both  of  us  altogether  too  impatient  of 
control — too  much  in  the  habit  of  having  our 
own  way.  It  is  a dreadful  defect  of  character, 
Mr.  Arthur,”  she  said,  looking  up  only  for  an 
instant  at  him,  and  then  resuming  her  chastise- 
ment, though  it  was  at  least  “an  inch”  of  “ a 
king,”  of  the  unfortunate  piece  of  cotton  ; “but 
I do  not  see  how  either  Rutledge  or  myself  are 
to  blame  for  it.  We  inherited  it  from  our  fa- 
ther, who  was  celebrated  for  his  fixedness — if 
there  is  such  a word — of  opinion  ; and  we  have 
been  trained  to  it  from  our  cradles.  If  pa  had 
only  lived  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  us 
both ; but  you  know  how  indulgent  mamma  is.” 

“ I for  one  would  not  have  you  otherwise  than 
as  you  are  for  the  world,  ” Mr.  Arthur  said,  em- 
phatically—only  it  was  to  himself,  not  a syllable 
of  it  reaching  his  lips.  And  yet  she  knew  as 
well,  in  the  silence  which  followed  her  remark, 
that  he  was  saying  just  that  as  if  he  had  said  it 
aloud. 

“ Only  to  think,”  she  hastily  added,  therefore, 
“of  the  thousands  of  brave  men  that  must  have 
been  killed ; that  is,  if  there  really  was  any  fight- 
ing at  all  in  Virginia.” 

“And  of  the  many  thousands  that  are  yet  to 
die  in  hospital  and  upon  battle-field  before  this 
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war  is  over,”  added  her  companion.  “We  read 
of  Roncesvalles  and  Fontenoy,  and  the  gallant 
knights  dying  at  Chevy  Chase,  and  all.  Yet 
the  simple  truth  is,  old  Froissart,  whom  you  re- 
member we  read  together  last  summer,  tells  of 
no  brave  gentlemen  nobler  or  braver  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  than  our  Southern  soldiers. 
Chivalry  boasts  of  nothing  which  the  South  is 
not  equaling  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day.” 

“But  we  of  the  South  deserve  and  wear  the 
name  of  Chivalry,  Mr.  Arthur,  only  too  well,” 
said  Alice,  after  a pause.  “I  wish  I could  not 
think  of  it  as  I do ; but,  somehow  or  other,  we 
seem  to  be  as  antiquated  as  Chivalry  is,  too.  As 
to  the  nobleness,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  valor 
of  our  armies,  I suppose  all  the  world  is  agreed ; 
but,  with  all  that,  I can  not  help  having  a vague 
. but  painful  sense  that  we  are  classed  by  Europe 
with  Spain,  behind  the  age.  If  one  half  of  the 
feeling  of  the  world  in  regard  to  us  is  admir- 
ation, the  other  half  of  that  feeling  is  pity.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  owing  to  some  book  or  other 
which  I should  never  have  read ; or  it  may  be 
some  natural  perversity  of  my  character,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  as  if  our  armies,  gallant  as  they 
arc,  are  warring  against — what  shall  I call  it  ? — 
against  Destiny.” 

It  may  have  been  some  improper  reading,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  independence  of  her  nature 
rebelling  against  whatever  happened  to  be  dom- 
inant ; but  it  had  pained  her  mother  that  Alice 
was  not  as  thoroughly  under  the  rule  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  day  as  she  desired  her  to  be. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Neely  had  visited  her  too  much- 
had  overdone  in  his  conversation  the  topic  of 
the  hour.  Devotedly,  too,  as  she  loved  her  mo- 
ther, she  had  known  Mrs.  Sorel  too  long  not  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  the  calm  superiority  of 
her  sense  and  judgment  to  the  mere  impulse  of 
her  mother,  beautiful  as  that  impulse  was — not 
that  Mrs.  Sorel  had  conversed  with  her  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  At  least  not  for 
months  now  had  she  heard  a word  from  her 
lips  upon  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  In  truth, 
very  rarely  indeed  in  these  days  were  the  fam- 
ilies thrown  together.  Mrs.  Sorel  had  always 
spoken  frankly  on  the  subject  when  she  spoke  at 
all,  and  Mrs.  Bowles  was  as  decided  in  her  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  as  Mrs.  Sorel  was  in  her  con- 
victions. Feeling  vs.  Conviction — that  was  the 
case  at  issue. 

“ If  you  will  permit  me,  Miss  Alice,”  said  her 
companion,  “I  may  be  able  to  explain  you  to 
yourself.  If  you  had  read  and  thought  as  little 
upon  the  whole  question  now  convulsing  the 
country  as  the  mass  of  those  around  you — I mean 
upon  both  sides  of  it — I dare  say  you  would  think 
and  feel  exactly  as  they  do.  Or  if,  notwith- 
standing all  your  thought  and  reading,  your 
character  admitted  of  your  forgetting  every  thing 
of  the  "kind,  and  giving  yourself  up  blindly  to  the 
popular  emotion,  whatever  it  was,  then,  too,  you 
would  feel  and  think,  as,  for  instance,  your  friend 
Miss  Anne  Wright  does.  I do  not  mean  to  flat- 
ter you,  Miss  Alice,  but  I can  not  say  what  I 
wish  to  say  without  seeming  to  do  so,”  he  add- 
ed, knotting  the  lash  of  his  riding-whip  indus- 
triously as  he  spoke. 

“I  only  wish  I was  as  happy  as  Anne  in  her 
whole-heartedness  upon  the  subject,”  said  Alice. 
“How  she  does  abuse  the  Yankees!  I do  be- 
lieve she  thinks  if  the  Yankees  succeed  they  will 
actually  make  her  go  to  the  wash-tub  for  them, 
enslave  her,  make  a house-maid  or  a field  hand 
of  her.  I’d  like  to  see  them  come  cavorting 
around  me , her  father  says.  Anntf  says  she’ll 
die  first.  I would  certainly  hate  to  eat  any  dish 
of  her  preparing,  if  I was  Mrs.  Lincoln,  or  who- 
ever her  future  mistress  is  to  be  ; it  would  be  far 
from  wholesome,  I was  telling  her  so  last  night,” 
said  Alice,  with  a laugh.  “ But,  then,  there  is 
*my  dear,  dear  mother,”  she  added,  with  sudden 
gravity.  • 

“Will  you  forgive  me,  Miss  Alice?”  said  her 
companion.  “ My  admiration  and  affection  for 
your  mother  are  second  only  to  your  own,  and  I 
venture  to  say  only  this,”  he  continued,  gravely, 
although  he  saw  the  color  rising  in  her  cheek : 
“if  you  had  been  born  at  the  date  of  your  mo- 
ther’s birth  you  would  have  felt  and  thought  just 
as  she  does  to-day.  It  may  be  your  misfortune, 
but  you  were  born  some  thirty  years  after  your 
mother.  There  has  been  a vast  change  in  the 
very  fashions  worn  since  then.  Look  at  your 
mother’s  miniature,  taken  when  she  was  a bride. 
There  is — whether  we  like  it  or  not — a still 
greater  change  in  the  opinions  of  men.  A per- 
son of  active  intellect — one  who  reads,  thinks,  ar- 
rives at  independent  conclusions — can  not  be  the 
same  in  opinion  with  one  born  a third  of  a cen- 
tury before,  unless  you  lived  like  Robinson  Cru- 
soe on  a desert  island,  or  unless  you  lived  ex- 
clusively in  your  own  section,  like  the  Chinese, 
or  unless  you  went — ” 

“Fast  asleep,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  inter- 
rupted his  companion.  “Dear  me,  how  it 
rains ! How  mamma  wifi  scold  me  for  venturing 
out  from  Mr.  Wright’s ! You  must  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Arthur  ; but  the  plhin  truth  is,  I hate  to 
think  in  these  days.  I wish  I could  stop  think- 
ing, I’m  sure.  I would  give  all  I possess  for  a 
good  drink  from  the  flagon  that  put  Rip  Van 
Winkle  asleep!” 

• “ To  come  out  of  your  cave  at  last,  as  he  did, 

and  find  all  the  world  changed  by  other  hands 
than  your  own.  Well,  perhaps  so.  And  yet  if 
there  is  indeed  a great  change  for  the  better  to 
be  brought  about  by  human  brains  and  human 
hands,  I confess  I would  prefer  not  to  live  alto- 
gether apart  from  it.  I would  like — at  least  in 
my  happiest  moments  I feel  so — to  have  a heart 
and  a hand  in  the  work.  But  it  is  a wearisome 
thing  to  think  upon  so  steadily.  I never  felt  it 
more  so  than  to-day.” 

Although  Alice  did  not  look  at  her  compan- 
ion she  none  the  less  saw  the  care  and  pain,  even 
anguish,  upon  his  face.  With  a woman’s  quick 
insight,  however,  she  saw  that  the  anxiety  and  , 
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uncertainty  almost  which  used  to — or  which  she 
months  ago  fancied  used  to — mark  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  minister,  was  giving  place  to 
a twofold  expression  of  confidence  and  peace; 
an  expression  growing  from  day  to  day  through 
great  suffering  into  an  aspect  of  certainty  and 
joy.  Yet  Mr.  Neely  was  much  the  handsomest 
man  of  the  two,  so  fat  and  rosy  and  full  of  cord- 
ial sympathy  with  the  invaded  South. 

“If  a person  does  not  agree  in  sentiment  with 
the  people  of  the  South  what  does  he  stay  here 
for  ? Evidently  he  ought  to  be  with  that  peo- 
ple in  whose  opinions  he  agrees.  If  I was  with 
the  North  I would  go  there,  and  I would  stay 
there.”  That  was  Mr.  Neely’s  decided  opinion 
in  his  last  conversation  with  Alice — or  rather  in 
his  last  conversation  with  Mrs.  Bowles  when 
Alice  was  present.  Mr.  Neely  did  not  mention 
Mr.  Arthur’s  name  in  that  connection : so  that 
he  could,  of  course,  have  no  reference  to  him ; 
certainly  not. 

“But  suppose,  Mr.  Neely,”  Alice  had  inno- 
cently asked,  looking  up  from  her  sewing — a sol- 
dier’s shirt  it  was,  one  of  a dozen  made  from  the 
cover  of  her  piano,  cut  up  for  that  purpose  as 
the  only  material  to  be  had — “ suppose  you  pos- 
sessed property  at  the  South,  valuable  property, 
all  the  property  you  owned  in  the  world.  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  certain  loss  of  property  in  the  South 
for  a person  to  leave  as  you  advise ; if  you  held 
the  sentiments  you  mention,  you  would  leave,  as 
you  say,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  you  possessed  ?” 

“I  certainly  would,  Miss  Alice,”  he  replied, 
enduring  her  clear  look.  Perhaps  in  such  a 
case  Mr.  Neely  would.  But  perhaps  in  such  a 
case  Mr.  Neely  would  not,  also. 

“Then  if  you  were  now  at  the  North,  enter- 
taining the  sentiments  you  do,  you  would  in- 
stantly leave  the  North  for  the  South,  giving  uj# 
all  you  owned  there  to  do  so  ?”  asked  Alice. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  upon  him.  What 
could  he  do  ? 

“I  would,  Miss  Alice,  I certainly  would!” 
Oh,  Mr.  Neely ! Not  to  know  that  you  knew, 
and  that  she  knew,  whether  you  spaJce  true  or 
not.  But,  then,  the  temptation  was  so  great,  to 
Mr.  Neely  the  greatest  temptation  possible  in 
the  whole’  world. 

“ Suppose,  Mr.  Neely,  though  you  disapproved 
of  the  step  taken  by  the  South,  and  agreed  in 
the  course  pursued,  in  consequence  of  that  step, 
by  the  North,  yet  you  shrank  from  engaging  in 
actual  war  upon  your  own  people,  or  even  from 
being  surrounded  by  such  as  were,  how  then?” 
Alice  had  asked. 

“ These  are  no  days  for  such  nice  distinctions. 
Miss  Alice,”  the  school  teacher  had  promptly  re- 
plied. “As  one  feels  and  thinks  so  should  he 
act.  A man  must  adopt  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  without  a particle  of  reluctance  or  shame  in 
doing  so.  And  men  will  do  so  whose  views  are 
clear.  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us ; he 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us — plain  as  the 
multiplication  table,  Miss  Alice.” 

Alice  really  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  But 
it  seemed  strange  to  hear  this  gentleman  from 
New  England  speaking  so  freely  of  We  and  Us  in 
connection  with  Southern  affairs.  The  possess- 
ive pronouns  in  all  their  inflections  were  used 
with  painful  frequency  by  the  Yankee  Secession- 
ists. “Our  brave  boys!”  “The  way  We  are 
whipping  them,  too !”  -“The  diabolical  designs 
meditated  against  Us  by  the  Federals!”  and 
kindred  phrases,  were  more  frequent  on  the  lips 
of  men  like  Mr.  Neely  from  the  North  than  of 
those  who  had  never  been  outside  the  South  in 
their  own  selves,  or  in  the  persons  of  their  an- 
cestors, since  Jamestown  was  settled. 

It  seemed  somewhat  of  a coincidence,  then, 
with  Mr.  Neely’s  previous  remarks,  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur should  say  now,  loving  Alice  as  he  did,  and 
answering  her  very  thoughts : 

“I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  myself.  Here  in 
God’s  providence  I am.  Not  a day,  or  a mo- 
ment of  the  day,  that  I do  not  feel  how  painful  a 
thing  it  is  to  differ  from  public  sentiment,  espe- 
cially from  the  sentiments  of  those  among  whom 
we  have  lived  all  our  lives,  than  whom  there  are 
none  in  all  the  world  whom  we  esteem  or  love 
more.  I have  done  my  very  best  to  become  a 
Secessionist,  but  I can  not.  I have  done  my 
utmost  to  believe,  at  least  to  hope  that,  after  all, 
the  Confederate  Government  will  be  a success 
and  a blessing  to  the  South.  For  my  life  I can 
not  think  so.  I can  not  get  away  to  Europe, 
and  if  I could  I would  feel  very  much  like  Jonah 
on  his  way  to  Tarshish,  storm  or  no  storm.  No, 

I am  in  charge  here  as  a minister ^of  the  Gospel. 
So  long  as  I am  permitted  to  do  so,  I will  con- 
tinue the  duties  of  my  office,  obeying  faithfully 
the  Scripture  directions  as  to  the  Government 
over  me.  I was,  I may  almost  say,  in  agonies 
of  mind  at  first.  I am  getting  used  to  it.  I 
have  within  me  such  a settled  sense  that  I could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  I have  done  that 
I am  coming  to  feel  as  quiet  in  mind  as  a man 
can  be— a kind  of  solid  quiet  greater  than  I ever 
possessed  before.  And  my  experience,  though 
I am  not  so  situated  as  to  have  correspondence, 
or  the  least  intercourse  in  any  way,  with  one  of 
them,  is  that  of  perhaps  thousands  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry  at  the  South,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  very  best 
men,  all  Southern  men,  and  destined  to  do  a 
great  work  in  and  for  the  South  yet.  But  if  I 
knew  this  hour,  Miss  Alice,  that  I was  the  only 
Southern  man  in  the  whole  South  entertaining 
the  sentiments  I do,  I could  entertain  them  not 
a jot  the  less  for  that.  It  may  be  my  misfortune, 
it  may  be  my  crime,  it  certainly  is  my  case.  As 
to  the  future  of  myself  and  of  my  country  I am 
learning  to  leave  the  whole  in  the  Hands  that  are 
managing  it,  perfectly  satisfied  in  advance  as  to 
the  result.  You  must  really  excuse  me,  Miss 
Alice,”  he  added,  with  a smile.  “ It  is  the  first 
time  I have  spoken  to  you  thus  of  myself.  I as- 
sure you  it  shall  be  the  last  time.  It  has  only 
happer^  so,  you  see.  . You  must  endure  it  as 
one  of  the  accidents  of  this  rainy  day.” 
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But  Alice  did  not  hear  these  last  words.  It 
was  only  a few  days  ago  that  she  had  been  read- 
ing Milton,  and  why  she  knew  not,  but  the  lines 
were  passing  through  her  mind  as  he  spoke : 

“ So  spake  the  seraph  Abiliel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  lie: 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 

Unshaken,  uuseduc'd,  unterrify'd 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  seal; 

N >r  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 

Though  single.” 

Her  head  drooped  until  the  plume  of  her  rid- 
ing-cap almost  concealed  her  face.  But,  at  last, 
Edward  Arthur  said  nothing  to  her  of  himself 
which  she  did  not  know  already,  and  know  fully 
as  well  as  he  did  himself.  She  stood  still,  occu- 
pied with  the  shred  of  cotton  on  the  ground  at 
her  feet.  But  no  longer  cutting  at  it  as  before, 
moving  it  rather  hither  and  thither  with  the  lash 
of  her  riding-whip,  lovingly,  caressingly  even,  as 
if  it  were  some  living  thing  which  she  would  not 
hurt  for  the  world. 

* “No,  but  Miss  Alice,  what  I want  to  know” 
— Mrs.  Warner  had  said  to  her  in  the  court- 
house where  the  ladies  met  to  work  for  the  sol- 
diers only  the  week  before,  and  it  was  after  a long 
stretch  of  remark  by  Mrs.  Warner  on  the  one  top- 
ic— “what  I want  to  know  is  just  this:  do  you 
not  believe  that  the  Yankees,  invading  our  coun- 
try, burning  our  homes,  killing  our  women  and 
children,  ary  worse  than  the  very  devils  in  hell  ?” 

“How  should  I know,  Mrs.  Warner ?”  Alice 
had  replied.  “ I have  never  been  to  the  abode 
of  the  evil  spirits  you  speak  of.  I never  saw  a 
devil  in  my  life.  .If  I was  to  come  upon  a person 
possessed  with  one  I would  keep  as  far  off  from 
— dear  me,  you  must  excuse  me,  I must  go  and 
get  Mrs.  Sorel  yonder  to  give  me  some  more 
thread.” 

“I  tell  you,  Dr.  Warner,”  Mrs.  Warner  re- 
marked to  her  husband  at  6upper  that  night, 
“there  is  something  wrong  about  that  Alice 
Bowles.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Bowles,  such  a gen- 
uine Southern  woman,  too.  You  are  their  fam- 
ily physician,  and  sure  enough  I am  your  influ- 
ence on  her  has  not  been  favorable  for  the 
South.  You  are  the  plague  and  misery  of  my 
life  with  your  milk-and-water  way  of  thinking 
and  talking,  or  rather  not  talking  at  all  upon  the 
subject.  How  a man  of  your  years,  one  who  reads 
the  papers  every  day,  can  be  as  mild  as  you  are ! 
And,  then,  knowing  my  feelings  on  the  subject, 
hearing  every  day  and  hour  of  your  life  all  / say 
—I  do  believe  it  is  just  to  cross  me.  Because  I 
am  so  strong  for  the  South  you  are  exactly  the 
opposite ! ” Which  statement,  by-the-by,  was  not 
far  from  the  truth.  But  Dr.  Warner  only  ate 
his  supper  with  the  shower-bath  droop  about  the 
head,  and  nathless  so  endured. 

“ Alice’s  father  was  a stanch  Secessionist  years 
ago,”  mused  Mrs.  Warner,  aloud,  striking  her 
tea-spoon  against  her  empty  cup.  “That  is  his 
portrait  hanging  up  in  their  parlor,  grand  enough 
to  look  at ; only  it’s  a pity  he  couldn’t  have  left 
a few  more  negroes  to  his  wife  and  children. 
There’s  Rutledge  Bowles,  Mrs.  Bowles  is  so  ever- 
lastingly talking  about.  A worthless,  drinking, 
gambling  fellow,  there  in  Charleston,  if  half 
I’ve  heard  about  him  is  true.  He’d  better  be 
here  at  home  making  money  for  his  mother.  But 
he’s  a good  Secessionist,  was  active  in  the  taking 
of  Fort  Sumter  there  at  Charleston.  Did  Alice 
ever  visit  the  North?”  asked  Mrs.  Warner,  sud- 
denly. 

“I  believe  not,”  replied  her  husband. 

“Because  it  always  has  the  worst  effect  on 
Southern  people.  Spending  the  summer  at  the 
North ! I reckon  that  old  cry  is  over.  I never 
was  out  of  the  South ! And  a far  better  South- 
ern man  you  would  be,  Dr.  Warner,  if  you  had 
never  spent  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  attending 
•medical  lectures.  If  I only  had  my  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Warner,  for  the  three  thousandth  time, 
“ no  Southern  citizen  should  ever  visit  the  North 
on  any  pretext.  Nor  Europe  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter ; they  are  just  as  rank  Abolitionists  there  as 
at  the  North.  Won’t  recognize  us  on  account 
of  Slavery,  Yancey  said  there  in  his  speech  in 
New  Orleans!  Yes,  if  I had  my  way  I’d  build 
a wall  a hundred  feet  high  all  round  the  South, 
in  real  earnest ; nobody  should  go  out  and  no- 
body should  come  in.  To  think  how  they  used 
to  flood  the  country  with  their  books  and  papers 
and  peddlers  and  things ! Hang  them !” 

“Iam  sure  Alice  has  taken  an  active  part,” 
began  the  Doctor. 

“Presenting  that  flag?  Sewing,  and  singing 
at  concerts  for  the  soldiers,  and  all  that  ?”  inter- 
rupted his  wife.  “There’s  something  wrong  for 
all  that.  I began  to  think  so  that  day  she  op- 
posed having  a lottery  for  the  assistance  of  that 
regiment.  It  was  against  the  rules  of  religion, 
she  said,  and  there  is  a law  of  the  State — won- 
der how  she  came  to  know  that  ? — expressly  pro- 
hibiting it.  As  if  any  body  would  dare  enforce 
such  a law  these  days.  And  as  if  Brother  Bar- 
ker himself,  did  not  go  in  for  it,  and  have  the 
meeting  to  arrange  for  it  in  the  very  church. 
But,  opposed  or  not,  we  had  it  any  how.  No,  I 
know  exactly  how  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Warner,  in 
a lower  and  more  intense  tone,  peering  at  her 
husband  under  mysterious  eyebrows,  and  shak- 
ing the  tea-spoon  at  him  like  the  thyrsus  of  a 
magician.  “ It  is  Mr.  Arthur  ! Haven’t  I got 
eyes  ? Never  tell  me  ! And  he  living  there  for 
years,  now ; helping  her  in  her  studies,  and  all 
that  stuff.  He’s  gone  to  live  at  Mrs.  Sorel’s,  I 
know.  He  doesn’t  visit  at  Mrs.  Bowles  hardly 
at  all.  I met  their  boy  Charles  on  the  street  and 
asked  him  only  the  other  day.  I know  they  ain’t 
engaged,  for  I asked  Mr.  Arthur  himself  when 
he  wns  here  last.  But  there’s  something  wrong 
in  Alice’s  mind  about  Secession,  and  it  came 
there  just  in  that  way,  you  mark  my  words. 
And  how  people — you  among  them — will  con- 
tinue to  go  and  hear  him  preach  these  days  is 
more  than  I can  understand;  For  my  part  I’d 
just  as  soon— ” L 


But  we  have  no  disposition  to  share  in  Dr. 
Warner’s  martyrdom. 

A very  smart  woman  was  Mrs.  Warner.  Long 
and  unwearying  investigations  into  the  affairs  of 
others  had  given  her  a remarkable  power  of  in- 
sight. Who  will  deny  all  of  her  reasonings  in 
this  matter?  The  being  a Union  man  involved, 
at  that  period  of  the  war,  in  general  estimation, 
the  being  either  a fool  or  a knave.  Now  Alice 
could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  either, 
so  that  her  faith  in  the  desperate  depravity  of 
Unionism  may  have  thereby  been  shaken.  And 
there  was  Mrs.  Sorel  too,  such  an  old  friend, 
one  whom  she  had  so  long  loved  and  esteemed, 
a South  Carolinian  too ; her  sentiments  were  all 
against  Secession.  It  only  happened  so,  you  see. 
But  was  ever  fly  entangled  in  a web  so  terrible  ? 
It  was  Spenser’s  ever  old  and  forever  new  Song 
of  the  Fair  Una  traveling  through  the  wilder- 
nesses. Ah,  how  dark  and  brambly  the  way ! 
Consider  this  Southern  girl — for  hers  is  but  one 
case  of  how  many  thousands  of  her  sex : born 
on  the  bosom  of  the  old  era,  tended  by  it  from 
birth  with  its  ten  thousand  tenderest  touches; 
all  the  deep  aversion  of  early  and  life-long  prej- 
udice repelling  her  from  the  bringers-on  of  the 
new  era;  all  the  warmest  sympathies  natural 
to  the  bosom  with  soil  invaded,  kindred  slain, 
valor  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds : add 
to  this  the  ever-present  force  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.  And  the  new  era  dawning 
over  her,  with  skies  so  dim  and  with  hints  so 
vague  of  its  coming  clearness.  Happy  are  those 
whose  lot  is  in  the  centre,  say,  of  one  era — Lu- 
ther’s patents,  let  us  instance.  Happier  still 
those  who  live  in  the  centre  of  the  era  which 
follows — those  possessed  of  a perfected  Protest- 
antism, we  will  say.  But  the  transition  period 
between  the  two  eras — how  stormy  and  full  of 
all  perplexity ! In  every  transition  period  the 
perplexity  lies  not  without  only  — it  is  within 
one’s  own  bosom  that  the  shadow  is  darkest,  its 
strife  bitterest.  Easy  enough  to  do  the  right 
when  a sincere  soul  hut  knows  the  right — the 
agony  is  to  know  with  sufficient  clearness  what 
is  the  right. 

If  one  dare  plagiarize  from  Brother  Barker 
his  mode  of  finding  the  times  in  prophecy,  we 
might  be  tempted  as  we  read  to  let  finger  and 
eye  linger  upon  this  prophecy  as  bearing  upon 
the  days  of  Secession : “ It  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor 
dark;  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be 
known  to  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night : but  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it  shall 
be  light.”  Only  look  in  Brother  Barker’s  little 
black  Bible.  You  will  find  the  margin  of  the 
two  verses  immediately  before  this  passage  is 
all  worn  away.  Brother  Barker,  standing  in 
the  pulpit  a hundred  times  during  Secession, 
has  kept  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  pressed 
just  there,  holding  on  like  an  anchor  to  the 
passage,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  body  swung 
about  wildly  in  a tempest  of  declamation,  prov- 
ing that  therein  Secession  and  its  glories  were 
set  forth  with  a distinctness  which  left  only  the 
inference  of  judicial  blindness  upon  those  who 
could  not  see  it.  Let  us  do  the  brother  justice ; 
only  recognize  the  fact  that  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion does  refer  to  Secession,  and  it  is  striking, 
very  striking  indeed.  However,  Brother  Bark- 
er never  put  our  interpretation  upon — if  you 
have  curiosity  to  look  them  up — those  sixth  and 
seventh  verses  of  the  fourteenth  Zechariah — 
the  reverse,  in  fact. 

The  rain  is  falling  less  and  less  heavily  upon 
the  leaky  roof  of  the  old  gin-house,  if  the  par- 
ties within  only  knew  it.  Twenty  times  has 
the  young  minister  said  to  himself,  “No,  Sir, 
no;  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place.” 
But  there  is  something  about  the  drooped  head 
and  the  hue  upon  the  cheek,  even  in  the  motion 
of  the  gloved  hand  holding  the  riding-whip,  as 
it  toys  with  the  shred  of  cotton  on  the  dust,  that 
emboldens  him.  He  has  been  speaking  out  his 
soul,  his  heart ; and  how  soft  and  affecting  are 
the  tones  of  the  voice  when  one  does  so ! 

‘ ‘ And,  next  to  the  approval  of  my  own  con- 
science, do  I desire  your  approval,”  he  is  begin- 
ning to  say,  when  Alice  raises  herself  and  looks 
across  the'old  field  plashy  with  water.  She  has 
heard  nothing,  but  a woman’s  instinct  of  ap- 
proaching danger  is  strong  upon  her.  And  at* 
last  she  sees  only  a man  on  horseback  hundreds 
of  yards,  away  riding  slowly  toward  them.  It  is 
strange  how  swift  the  sex  is  in  its  reasonings 
and  conclusions. 

In  the  instant  of  seeing  the  approaching  horse- 
man she  says,  and  she  says  it  hurriedly  i f 

“ May  I ask  it  as  a special  favor,  Mr.  Arthur, 
that  you  will  mount  your  horse  and  leave  me  ? 
You  see  the  rain  is  over.  Excuse  me„but  please 
do.”  How  earnest  she  is ! 

Mr.  Arthur  hears,  with  sense  of  pleasure  at 
the  tones,  but  with  surprise  at  the  request. 

“I  know  you  will  excuse  me  and  comply  with 
my  request  if  you  only  knew  why  I ask  it,”  she 
said*  still  more  hurriedly,  her  eyes  upon  the 
horseman,  her  gloved  hand  resting  upon  his  arm. 

“Really,  Miss  Alice,”  her  companion  began. 

“ Oblige  me  this  once,  Mr.  Arthur,”  she  con- 
tinued, in  tones  of  entreaty  and  apprehension. 
“Yonder  is  Mr. Wright.  You  know  his  char- 
acter and  sentiments.  I have  a fear  that  he 
may  be  intoxicated — ” 

“You  must  excuse  me,  Miss  Alice,”  inter- 
rupted Edward  Arthur,  gravely  and  coldly.  “ I 
understand  your  apprehension,  but  I can  not  do 
as  you  wish.”  And  a flush  almost  of  anger 
mounted  to  his  temples. 

It  was  too  late.  Alice  busied  herself  with  her 
pony,  loading  him  in  front  of  her  companion, 
who  assisted  her  to  mount. 

“Why,  good-morning  to  you,  Mr.  Wright,” 
said  Alice  to  the  horseman,  who  had  now  reach- 
ed them,  in  tones  of  gayety  singularly  in  contrast 
with  those  she  had  just  used.  “I  will  be  glad 
of  your  escort  back  to  your  house.  I would  start 
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this  morning  for  home  in  spite  of  all  Anne  could 
do.  But  I have  got  wet ; do  let  us  make  haste ; 
the  rain  is  over.”  And  she  lifted  her  reins, 
gathered  in  her  hand  as  if  to  start,  keeping  her- 
self, however,  still  between  Mr.  Arthur  and  the 
person  she  addressed. 

With  an  “Excuse  me,  Miss  Alice!”  Edward 
Arthur  struck  her  pony  a slight  blow  with  his 
riding-whip,  and  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  reined  in 
his  horse  with  drunken  dignity,  sat  staring  at  him 
face  to  face. 

Alonzo  Wright.  As  refined  and  agreeable  a 
gentleman  as  you  could  meet  with  any  where  when 
sober.  When  drunk,  a devil  incarnate.  Long 
ago  had  he  killed  bis  first  man.  It  was  when  he 
was  intoxicated,  and  because  he  fancied  at  the 
time  the  individual  in  question,  a merry  youth 
of  sixteen — Jim  Hartley — was  looking  imperti- 
nently at  him.  Very  rarely  had  he  got  drunk 
since  then.  But  when  he  did  become  intoxi- 
cated the  passion  for  killing  some  one  again  came 
upon  him  as  a mania,  as  part  and  parcel  of  his 
drunkenness.  It  all  took  place  before  Mr. 
Wright  removed  to  his  present  home;  in  fact 
he  had  come  hither  on  that  account;  but,  un- 
less rumor  lied  more  even  than  it  usually  does, 
if  Jim  Hartley  was  the  first  he  was  by  no  means 
the  last  man  Mr.  Wright  had  killed.  Every 
body  knew  Alonzo  Wright ; and  when  drunk 
Nero  on  his  throne  had  not  courtiers  more  ab- 
ject. That  is,  such  of  them  as  did  not  fly  the 
spot.  Shunned  as  his  house  was  by  almost  ev- 
ery one  except  an  nnselect  few,  it  was  on  that 
very  account  that  Alice  had  felt  specially  drawn 
to  poor  Anne  Wright,  her  school-fellow,  and 
hence  her  visit  to  her. 

As  Alice  anticipated,  Mr.  Wright  was  drunk, 
very  drunk.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise 
in  Somerville  last  night  after  the  arrival  of  such 
news  ? There  had  been  a military  prohibition  on 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  place  for  several  weeks 
now;  but  the  authorities  themselves  “raised,” 
as  they  styled  it,  “the  blockade  on  whisky”  to 
celebrate  the  glorious  victory  over  M‘Clellan. 
Men  who  never  drank  before  got  drunk  in  Som- 
erville last  night.  Men  whose  whisky  had  been 
cut  off  for  the  months  past  drank  last  night  in 
Somerville  with  the  frenzy  of  long  abstinence. 
Even  Lamum  was  shocked  at  the  state  of  Som- 
erville last  night,  Tim  Lamum,  his  nephew,  wal- 
lowing and  vomiting  on  his  office  floor  in  the 
experiences  of  his  first  “regular  spree.”  And 
Mr.  Wright,  having  an  entire  grocery  abandoned 
to  him  during  all  last  night,  had  so  far  killed  no 
one.  He  was  riding  home  with  an  unsatisfied 
craving  in  his  heart,  his  loaded  revolver  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  Vague 
wrath  slumbered  in  his  bosom  against  whatever 
negro  might  come  out  to  hold  his  horse  as  he 
should  dismount  at  his  gate.  Not  a negro  on 
the  place,  however,  but  will  find  pressing  busi- 
ness on  the  remotest  part  of  the  plantation  when 
it  is  known  that  “Mass  Lonny  is  cornin’.” 

Such  is  Alonzo  Wright,  a slight-built,  sandy- 
haired,  pale-faced  man,  who  now  sits  on  his 
horse  gazing  upon  the  young  minister,  of  whose 
presence  he  was  not  aware  until  Alice  and  her 
pony  had  moved  from  between  them. 

It  all  takes  place  as  in  a second  of  time. 

“And  who  are  you?”  Mr.  Wright  says,  with 
a sudden  half-closing  of  his  eyes  and  an  oath. 

Edward  Arthur  knows  perfectly  well  who  and 
what  Alonzo  Wright  is.  More  than  once  has 
he  been  received  with  the  most  gentlemanly 
courtesy  by  Mr.  Wright  in  visiting  there.  But 
that  was  months  ago.  Besides,  it  was  under  Mr. 
Wright’s  own  roof ; and,  drunk  as  he  is,  were  it 
under  that  roof  he  was  now  meeting  Mr.  Arthur, 
he  would  have  treated  him  as  a gentleman  and 
a guest.  But  they  are  not  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
house ; Mr.  Wright  is  drunk,  and  this  Mr.  Ar- 
thur is  strongly  suspected  of  being  a Union  man. 
Nothing  more  abhorred  by  Mr.  Wright  even 
when  sober  than  that. 

“My  name  is  Edward  Arthur,”  replies  that 
gentleman;  but  his  manner  is  stern  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  questioner  and  of  what  may 
follow. 

“ A preacher  and  an  Abolitionist,”  says  Mr. 
Wright,  with  a volley  of  oaths. 

Mr.  Arthur  has  nothing  to  reply,  but  has 
turned  to  the  post  at  which  his  horse  is  tied,  and 
is  slowly  unfastening  him  to  return  home. 

“And  now  you  are  going  to  run,  are  yon? 
what  you  Yankees  always  do.  Hold  on!”  ex- 
claims Mr.  Wright,  in  a tone  such  as  only  men 
like  those  of  his  class  can  use.  “ Get  out  of  the 
way !”  he  adds,  with  a cut  of  his  whip  across  the 
head  of  Alice’s  pony,  which  she  is  endeavoring 
to  ride  between  them.  He  hears  not  a word 
Alice  says — is  not  aware  of  her  existence.  His 
eyes,  almost  shut,  are  fastened  upon  his  prey. 

“Look  here,”  he  adds,  slowly,  drawing  his 
revolver  from  his  girdle  as  he  speaks,  “ I’ve  got 
one  boy  away  in  the  army  fighting  the  Yankees. 
Ten  to  one  he  was  killed  in  that  last  fight  at 
Richmond.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world 
I would  like  to  do  this  morning  it  is  to  kill  an 
Abolitionist.  Now,  you  say  ‘ Hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis !’  or  you  are  a dead  man.” 

Knowing  his  man,  hearing  that  indescribable 
tone  of  his  voice,  Edward  Arthur  had  no  doubt 
that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

“Do,  Mr.  Arthur,  for  my  sake,  my  sake,  my 
sake,"  Alice  keeps  on  repeating,  still  endeavor- 
ing to  force  her  pony  between  them.  But  pony 
fears  Mr.  Wright’s  whip  and  shies  off. 

Unarmed,  no  chance  of  springing  upon  him 
before  he  can  shoot,  there  is  no  alternative. 

“Fire  when  you  please,  I will  die  first!”  he 
replies,  as  pale,  as  cold,  as  rigid  as  a statne. 

There  is  the  sharp  crack  of  a revolver,  with 
Alice’s  shriek  on  the  air.  It  may -have  been 
that  Mr.  Wright  has  been  drunk  too  long,  or 
that  there  was  an  extra  quantity  of  strychnine 
in  the  whisky  of  last  night;  for  the  genuine 
liquor  is  running  very  low  in  these  days  of  the 
blockade — but  the  bullet  sings  by  Mr.  Arthur’s 
left  ear,  aud  he  stands  ereot  and  unhurt.  And 


next,  what?  He  thinks  of  springing  upon  ths 
desperado,  bnt  he  knows  there  are  five  moi 
charges  in  his  weapon!  Mr.  Wright  curses  hi: 
nerves  and  again  presents  his  weapon. 

“One  more  chance,  Abolitionist,”  he  sayt. 
“ ‘Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Confederacy’- 
out  with  it!” 

The  young  minister  has  no  reply  at  all  to  mak  j 
this  time.  Pale,  cold,  rigid  he  fastens  his  eye, 
glittering  like  ice,  upon  that  of  Mr.  Wright 
No  attention  at  all  does  that  individual  pay  tc 
Alice,  who  has  leaped  from  her  pony  and  stand 
at  his  side  pulling  with  both  hands  at  his  coat, 
weeping  and  entreating.  He  keeps  his  weapon 
leveled  at  the  forehead  of  his  intended  victim 
his  finger  on  the  trigger  full  a minute. 

There  is  neither  flinching  of  muscle  nor  quail 
ing  of  eye  there.  The  desperado  slowly  lower 
his  weapon.  “Well!”  he  exclaims,  with  a 
oath,  “you  are  as  brave  as  a man  can  be.  IT 
do  you  that  justice  if  you  are  an  Abolition^ 

I could  not  kill  even  old  Lincoln  himself  if  1 
was  looking  me  as  straight  in  the  eyes.  Wel  l 
cry  quits  if  you  say  so ;”  and  he  rose  in  his  stir 
rup  to  replace  his  weapon  comfortably  in  it 
sheath  at  his  waist. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Arthur,  sternly,  “I  an 
not  a specially  brave  man  that  I am  aware  or 
But  it  happens  to  me  just  now  that  I am  nt; 
particularly  in  love  with  this  world,  and  I am,  I 
trust,  prepared  for  the  other.  Besides,  I am  no 
in  your  hands  or  in  those  of  any  other  man ; now 
as  always,  I am  in  the  hands  only  of  God.” 

“It  looked  very  much  as  if  God  had  turner! 
you  over  to  me  just  now ; one  touch  of  my  fingc  i 
on  that  trigger  and  you  would  have  been  in  tl 
other  world  sure  enough.  However,  we  won 
quarrel  about  it.  Ah,  this  is  you,  Miss  Alice/ 
he  continued,  “is  it?  You  must  really  pardcu 
me  any  rudeness.  But  we  do  not  capture  .i 
M'Clellan  and  his  entire  army  every  day” — tl 
ruffian  instantly  lost  now  in  the  polished  gentli 
man.  “Shall  we  ride?  Anne  will  be  glad  t 
see  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Wright,”  said  Alice,  wl, 
was  by  this  time  seated  again  on  her  pony,  “ J. 
believe  I will  ride  on  home ; Mr.  Arthur  will  Lt 
kind  enough  to  escort  me.  Good-morning  . ' 
and  the  two  rode  slowly  off,  leaving  Mr.  Wrigl  t 
carefully  buttoning  up  his  waistcoat  to  protec! 
his  cherished  weapon  from  the  damp,  hesitatiiu 
but  what  he  ought  to  use  it  yet.  And  long  si  . 
Mr.  Wright  upon  his  horse,  looking  after  them 
as  they  ride  away,  doubtful  in  reference  to  the 
course  he  has  pursued  in  failing  to  kill  som- 
one,  especially  the  chance,  in  his  very  hand. , 
too,  of  having  neglected  to  kill  a Union  man ! 
Dissatisfied  Alonzo  Wright  is  with  the  event  am: 
with  himself.  Stop!  Ten  to  one  some  of  tl,- 
hands  have  been  up  to  something  on  the  place 
since  he  left  yesterday.  Want  to  be  free,  do 
they?  Only  one  good  chance  at  any  one  ci 
them — and  with  appetite  quickened  by  new  hope 
of  food,  Mr.  Wright  spurs  from  under  the  oi  l 
gin,  and  rides  rapidly  home  through  the  drizzle 

Alice  rode  along  the  miry  way  in  silence,  wee; 
ing  and  mirth  struggling  with  and  neutralizii  ,• 
each  other  in  her  bosom.  It  is  remarkable  he  / 
little  these  two  can  find  to  say  to  each  other 
under  the  circumstances  all  the  way  to  Mr.-:. 
Bowles’s  front  gate  in  Somerville.  Mr.  Art  hi  i 
is  almost  haughty  in  his  bearing,  certainly  veiy 
cold  and  quiet.  And  so,  assisting  her  from  he.- 
pony,  they  part,  Mr.  Arthur  declining  to  entc  r 
the  house  on  the  plea  of  neglected  studies. 

Yet  all  the  way  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  and  when  I. 
parted  with  Alice  at  the  gate,  our  clerical  friei  ! 
fancies  that  his  companion  sits  on  her  pony  wi  ! 
a form  more  erect,  and  the  morning  as  of  a ne  . 
purpose  breaking  on  her  face.  “Only  fancy,  1 
dare  say,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rode  horn- 
ward,  “only  fancy!” 

“Proud?  For  any  one  to  speak  of  my  beii.  , 
prmd!"  Alice  says  to  herself,  as  she  stands  !.. 
her  room,  her  hand  wandering  mechanical 
about  the  fastenings  of  her  hat.  Unconscio 
of  herself  utterly,  because  so  conscious  of  a’i 
other,  and  that  other  not  Mr.  Bezaleel  Neely  ( 
ther,  immaculate  Secessionist  though  Mr.  Nee!/ 
is ! Four  years  since  the  writer  has  seen  a co;  v 
of  Tennyson — not  a copy  at  present  in  hundred 
of  miles,  from  memory  let  the  lines  be  venture- 
“Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  Btruck  on  all  chord*  w-  . 

might. 

Struck  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling,  passed 

music  out  of  sight." 


CIRCULAR  STREET,  PEKIN. 

Our  engraving  on  page  216  will  give  the  read 
some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  bizarre  aspect  of  tl. 
capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Can  any  thing 
more  strange  and  fantastic  to  American  eyes  thr.r 
this  Circular  Street  of  Pekin?  We  can  hardly  i 
alizc  the  multifariously  quaint  and  grotesque  ; 
culiarities  of  the  scene  before  us.  The  com  park  .> 
of  Pekin  to  an  immense  fair  especially  holds  good  :. 
streets  such  as  this,  composed  of  shops  where  t’:c 
custom  ever}'  where  is  to  attract  attention  fro::: 
your  neighbor  by  hanging  out  signs  of  all  forms ; 
descriptions,  and  in  every  direction,  represent  i 
the.  kind  of  articles,  goods,  and  merchandise  sc'.i 
within,  and  bearing  names  and  announcements  w i i • 
ten  in  the  picturesque  Chinese  characters,  yello  v 
and  gold,  on  silk,  or  stuff,  or  calico,  till  the  street  1 
more  gay  than  a fleet  dressed  with  flags  for  a Ro  ; 
reception ; signs,  slung  gibbet-wise  or  like  stniio 
pennants  into  the  street;  or  suspended  oblique! 
like  a barber’s  pole ; or  dangling  from  a flng-et 
like  a streamer  or  the  French  oriflamme;  orp  rc!. 
on  the  top  of  a mast ; together  with  a thousand  o'.  h 
er  devioes  of  inexhaustible  grotesqueness.  Add  •■> 
all  this  the  ceaseless  irregularity  of  the  facades  or 
the  tent-like  houses  with  horned  eaves  like  a pa- 
goda ; then  people  your  caravanserai  with  the  stn :: 
gest  race  on  earth,  and  you  may  form  an  idea  ct 
the  Quadrant  of  Pekin. 

PeKj^  jcqj^ist*  | of  cities — a northern  and  a 

southern.  ^ 
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VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  AT 
SANTORIN. 

Our  American  Consul  at  Athens,  Mr.  Can- 
field,  sends  us  two  photographic  views  of  the  ex- 
traordinary convulsion  which  recently  took  place 
at  Santorin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  We  give 
a few  extracts  from  Mr.  Canfield’s  letter,  fol- 
lowed by  a detailed  description  of  the  marvelous 
event,  translated  from  a Greek  paper : 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Athens,  February  23,  1866. 

1 send  you  herewith  two  photographs  of  New  Kaimeni, 
taken  by  the  best  photographer  here,  who  accompanied 
the  Commission  sent  by  the  Government  to  see  the  erup- 
tion of  the  submarine  volcano,  of  which  the  inside  coasts 
of  Therasin  and  Santorin  form  the  internal  walls  of  the 
crater.  I also  send  yon  a very  perfect  map  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  on  which  are  indi- 
cated the  part  of  the  island  sunk  and  the  new  elevation. 

The  view  showing  the  act  of  eruption  was  taken  from 
Old  Kaimeni,  and  where  yon  see  a smooth  sea,  along  the 
edges  of  which  thin  vapor  is  rising,  there  has  now  grown 
up  a little  island.  The  new  promontory  is  a tongue  of 
land  running  ont  between  two  little  inlets  or  bays,  in 
the  larger  of  which  the  little  island,  and  on  the  smaller 
the  promontory,  George  I.,  has  sprung  up.  Beyond  the 
smoke  may  be  seen  the  town  of  Thera,  about  2J  miles  from 
the  eruption,  on  the  island  of  Santorin. 

The  other  photograph  represents  the  part  of  the  island 
which  is  sinking,  and  the  white  house  in  the  water  up  to 
the  windows  shows  their  peculiar  style  of  building,  which 
the  Santorins,  with  their  Boeotian  faculties,  have  succeed- 
ed in  inventing.  The  black  mass,  forming  the  principal 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  ERUPTION,  BETWEEN  102°  AND  103°  LONGITUDE,  AND  36° 
AND  37°  LATITUDE. 


object  in  the  picture,  is  the  new  promontory  now  at  rest. 
The  pools  in  the  sinking  portion  of  Kaimeni  ure  the  lake* 
of  fresh  water  mentioned  in  the  following  description  by 
Dkcigala. 

This  description  is  a translation  of  the  first  observer,  3. 
Decigala,  published  in  Greek  in  the  newspapers  of  Syra. 
It  is  interesting  as  being  the  production  of  the  only  man 
on  the  island  of  Santorin  who  can  read  and  write. 

An  ex-minister  of  the  marine,  who  came  from  Syra, 
told  me,  as  the  latest  news,  that  heavy  shocks  of  earth- 
quake had  taken  place  at  Santorin,  and  the  whole  gulf 
seemed  one  mass  of  smoke.  The  Government  has  sent  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  subject.  I saw  to-day  let- 
ters from  two  members  who  agree  in  surmising  every  tiling 
up  to  this  date  ns  merely  prelusory,  and  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  a new  island  will  rise,  bursting  forth  with 
magnificent  eruptions  of  lava  streams. 

The  rock  I have  seen  from  these  eruptions  seems  half- 
way between  basalt  and  lava,  is  black,  and  on  the  frac- 
ture presents  minute  crystals  of  feldspar.  « 

In  the  description  which  follows  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a metre  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
English  yard,  being  39$  inches. 

decigala’s  account. 

To  the  Monarch  of  the  Cyclades: 

Santorih,  January  23, 1866. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  has  for  several  days  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin.  On  the 
18th  instant  a low  rumbling  sound  was  heard  from  time 
to  time  in  New  Kaimeni,  and  especially  at  the  place  called 
Vulcano,  where  are  the  mineral  waters.  At  the  same  time 
stones  detached  from  different  parts  of  the  island  were  con- 
stantly falling  about.  The  morning  of  the  19tli  cracks 
could  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  buildings,  as  also  in  the  ground 
and  the  newly  erected  quay.  Toward  noon  the  rumblings 
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begun  to  be  more  frequent,  till  they  eonnded  like  successive 
di  charges  of  artillery.  In  the  little  harbor  of  Vulcano 
the  sea  was  violently  agitated,  and  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  bubbles  rose  incessantly  from  the  depths.  At  the 
same  time  we  could  see  on  its  surface  and  on  its  borders 
white  vapors  giving  an  odor  of  sulphur.  The  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  boiling  of  the  sea  increased,  and  the 
ground  on  the  beach  commenced  gradually  to  sink  down. 
The  morning  of  the  20tli,  about  five  o’clock,  flames,  form- 
ing a conical  fire  of  10  to  15  square  metres  at  the  base  and 
from  4 to  5 in  height,  were  seen  on  the  sea.  After  an 
hour  they  entirely  disappeared.  We  then  went  upon  the 
•pot  with  the  sub-prefect  and  some  others  to  make  a nearer 
examination  of  the  phenomenon.  We  then  saw  that  the 
whole  southwestern  part  of  NewKaimeni  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  A chasm,  commencing  at  the  western  shore  near 
the  port  of  St.  George  and  directing  itself  toward  the  east, 
divided  in  two  equal  portions  the  conically  formed  hill  and 
almost  the  eutire  island.  Other  numberless  rents,  some 
running  from  east  to  west,  others  from  north  to  south, 
separated  into  a number  of  parts  the  ground  of  the  whole 
southwestern  portion  of  the  island.  This  land,  whioh  is 
formed  not  of  layers  of  earth  feui  of  an  accumulation  of 
volcanic  stones  and  sand,  or  ra(h«  Of  the  powder  of  basaltic 
rocks,  was  always  very  dry  an^n  no  way  susceptible  of 
vegetation.  We  saw  here  four  little  lakes  of  pure  water, 
whose  size  was  slowly  increasing ; for  having  measured  the 
largest  of  all,  which  had  hardly  an  area  of  12  square  me- 
tres, we  saw  its  waters  rise  five  centimetres  within  four 
hours.  We  advanced  toward  the  focus  of  the  volcanic  ac- 
tion and  perceived  a sulphurous  odor  like  that  of  rotten 
eggs.  White  and  suffocating  vapors  arose  from  the  agi- 
tated sea,  and  froth  time  to  time  we  saw  spots  appear  of 
greenish  color,  proving  that  the  vapors  which  arose  were 
of  hydro-sulphurous  and  hydro-phosphoric  nature.  The 
ground  was  constantly  shaken,  though  it  subsided  very 
slowly,  directing  itself  toward  the  interior  of  the  port  in 
question.  Tills  depression  of  the  ground  was  much  more 
perceptible  toward  the  western  portion  than  the  eastern : 
this  last  showed  a depression  of  hardly  three  metres,  while 
the  western  portion  had  sunk  more  than  six  metres.  This 
subsidence,  as  I have  said,  took  place  insensibly  and  gradu- 
ally; for  having  measured  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  the 
moment  of  our  arrival  and  that  of  our  departure,  we  saw 
that  in  the  space  of  four  hours  the  soil  of  the  western  por- 
tion had  sunk  sixty  oentimetres  (about  three-fiftbs  of  a 
yard). 

The  sea  was  agitated  and  red,  like  water  containing  a great 
quantity  of  argillaceous  mud.  Its  temperature  was  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  sea,  but  it  tasted  bitter,  and  when  taken 
up  in  a transparent  vessel  appeared  turbid.  The  efferves- 
cence was  very  great,  and  doubtless  came  from  the  abund- 
ant springs  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  which  spirted  up 
with  force  fromjts  depths,  accompanied  with  much  noise 
from  the  gases  escaping  with  violence.  About  5 f.m.  of 
the  same  day  we  felt  at  Santorin  a slight  shock. 

The  night  of  the  20th  and  21st  the  sea  around  New  Kai- 
•meni  was  milky  white  on  its  surface,  and  on  the  interior 
of  the  little  harbor  we  could  see  at  intervals  flames  of  red 
color  which  continued  some  minutes,  while  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  George  a rapid  current  was  formed  which  prevented 
’ the  vessels  from  going  out,  especially  against  the  south 
wind,  which  blew  directly  into  the-  entrance  of  tlie  port. 
The  four  lakes  formed  in  the  morning  were  a little  larger, 

. and  five  others  containing  very  clear  and  sweet  water  had 
appeared,  while  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  gradually 
continued,  though  less  rapidly  on  the  shore  east  of  the 
chasm,  where  it  was  estimated  at  10  centimetres  per  hour. 
All  the  remaining  buildings  of  the  island  are  now  full  of 
cracks;  the  old  ruptures  have  increased  and  new  ones  made 
their  appearance,  but  always  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
island,  *nd  nowhere  beyond  the  port  of  St.  George.  The 
low  rumbling  continues,  and  slight  quakings  of  the  soil 
near  Vulcano  continue  to  take  place  at  intervals.  The 
boiling  sea  afterward  became  lukewarm,  and  its  violence 
was  such  that  it  rendered  the  approach  of  boats  impossible. 
The  odor  of  sulphur  was  carried  by  the  south  wind  as  far 
as  Santorin.  The  gulls  and  other  sea  birds,  which  on  the 
first  day  had  assembled  in  numerous  flocks  to  feast  upon 
the  dead  and  dying  fish  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
gulf,  did  not  appear  at  all  on  the  21st. 

In  the  night  of  the  21st  and  22d  we  saw  from  time  to 
time  flames  in  the  chasm,  and  principally  on  the  west 
coast,  whence  In  the  morn  mg  there  was  Been  to  proceed 
without  interruption  a cloud  of  white  but  thick  smoke. 
The  subsidence  of  the  ground  continued  with  the  same 
slowness  to-day.  The  rents,  and  particularly  those  south 
of  the  conical  hill,  enlarged  sensibly.  The  water  in  all 
the  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  one  alone,  became  salt 
and  bitter,  and  the  sea-water  of  Vulcano  scalding  hot,  as 
also  the  rocks  of  the  neighboring  shores,  while  the  boiling 
and  the  heat  transmit  themselves  beyond  the  chasm  to 
the  west  of  its  western  arm,  under  which  appears  to  be 
the  focus  of  the  volcanic  action.  The  heating  of  the  sea 
has  extended  to  almost  the  entire  Gulf  of  Santorin.  Last 
night  the  odor  and  smoke  became  more  intense,  and  at 
times  red  flames  are  seen  at  the  centre  of  volcanic  action, 
and  the  smoke  became  thicker  and  of  deeper  color.  These 
flaraes,-whlch  occasionally  diminished,  continued  an  hour 
and  a half,  after  which  they  disappeared,  and  we  see  in 
the  same  place  a shoal  appear,  which  gradually  increases. 
I am  going  on  the  spot  to  examine  there  these  curious 
phenomena. 

P.S. — N.  C.,  Jan.  23,  11.30  a.m.— The  reef  has  been 
changed  to  an  island,  to  which  I was  unable  to  approach 
very  closely  on  account  of  the  temperature  and  the  boil- 
ing of  the  water.  I approached,  however,  on  the  land 
side  within  a distance  of  ten  paces,  and  could  observe  all 
with  perfect  attention.  The  sight  is  a magnificent  one, 
and  the  more  agreeable  since,  without  the  least  danger, 
we  can  see  the  Island  gradually  increasing.  The  smoke, 
although  thick,  and  rising  in  abundance  from  all  parts 
of  the  rising  island,  has  neither  a disagreeably  strong  odor 
nor  a very  high  temperature,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the 
respiration.  There  nre  no  flames  to  be  seen,  and  even 
the  boards  of  huts  destroyed  by  the  subsidence,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  little  vessels  long  since  sunk  in  this  port,  and 
to-day  raised  with  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  appear  attached 
to  the  rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  preserving  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  without  being  at  all 
burned.  There  are  no  quakings  of  the  ground  to  be  no- 
ticed, There  is  no  noise.  The  stones  are  not  thrown  up 
into  the  air;  but  the  island  develops  itself  quietly  in  the 
form  of  a bubble,  from  iaside  to  outside,  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  I can  readily  mark  with  the  eye  the  gradual  in- 
crease, although  unable  to  distinguish  in  what  manner 
the  stones  arise  whicli  are  successively  added. 

Now,  as  I am  writing,  I estimate  the  height  of  the  islet 
at  from  15  to  20  metres,  and  its  size  20  to  25  metres  in 
length  by  8 to  10  in  breadth.  The  subsidence  of  the 
neighboring  soil  appears  to-day  to  have  been  arrested. 
The  water  of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Santorin  is,  as  yesterday, 
colored  and  thick.  On  the  shores  of  New  Kaimeni  it  is 
lukewarm,  while  on  the  spot  where  the  eruption  takes 
place,  and  on  the  west  of  Vulcano,  along  its  exterior  shores, 
it  is  in  a state  of  constant  effervescence.  It  is  singular 
that  these  volcanic  phenomena  have  as  yet  exercised  no 
influence  on  the  island  of  Santorin,  except  a slight  shock, 
which  made  itself  felt  at  five  o’clock  the  morning  of  the 
20th  instant.  The  meteorologic  condition  has  never  ex- 
ercised any  influence  upon  these  phenomena ; for  whether 
calm,  or  when  violent  winds  were  blowing  from  different 
points  of  the  compass,  or  even  amidst  the  rain,  they  have 
continued  to  operate  alike. 

3 p.m.— The  island  lias  increased  to  nearly  double  its 
former  size.  It  directs  itself  apparently  away  from  the 
place  where  it  made  its  appearance.  I do  not  believe  any 
volcanic  eruption  has  ever  shown  itself  as  mild  and  be- 
nevolent toward  its  beholders.  God  grant  it  may  remain 
so  until  its  close ! 

Jan.  24.— This  night  the  island  has  continued  to  form 
itself  with  the  same  tranquillity.  Its  stones  are  luminous, 
so  as  to  resemble  a great  heap  of  burning  coals.  The 
smoke  which  rises  is  equally  luminous,  so  that  it  might 
well  be  compared  to  a comet’s  toil.  Some  of  the  lakelets 
present  a phosphoric  gleam,  and  from  the  great  chasm  at 
flames mmit  °f  th°  Conic“l  *li11  rise  ot  intervals  reddish 

6 A.M.— The  smoke  augments  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  growing  island,  which  is  continually  progressing, 
but  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  yesterday.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  ground  appears  to  have  ceased.  The  waters  of 
the  sea  are  as  yesterday— those  of  the  whole  gulf  colored 
and  troubled.  Fortunately  the  day  is  fine,  aud  I am  go 
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AN  APRIL  FOOL. 

Ira  Hart  had  been  foolish  enough,  in  the  first 
place,  to  leave  bis  father’s  pleasant  farm  on  the 
edge  of  the  village  of  Brownville,  and  come  to  New 
York  City  in  search  of  employment.  Setting  aside 
the  motives  which  do  mostly  influence  young  men 
to  leave  farm-life  and  seek  the  life  of  cities— which 
motives  settle  the  question  of  folly  for  a good  many 
young  men — it  teas  foolish  in  our  friend  Ira  to  come 
to  a city  where  labor-seeking  young  men  are  “as 
thick  as  flies  in  a molasses  cask,”  and  expeotto  get 
a recognition  of  his  merits  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  honesty  of  purpose.  Boys  from  the  country  are 
constantly  doing  this  foolish  thing,  and  constantly 
repenting  it,  as  Ira  was  very  much  inclined  to  do 
after  three  weeks’  vain  search  for  employment. 
The  little  money  he  had  brought  to  the  city  with 
him  was  nearly* all  gone— notwithstanding  he  had 
lived  very  quietly  in  ai^attic  room  of  Mrs.  M ‘Pack- 
er’s boarding-house,  instead  of  running  up  hotel 
bills. 

It  was  the  firSfrof  April,  and  Ira  came  out  of  his 
boarding-house  and  walked  up  the  street,  debating 
with  himself  as  to  what  direction  his  efforts  for  the 
day  should  take  ; for  he  was  unrelaxing  in  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  employment,  day  after  day. 

He  had  not  gone  three  rods  before  he  was  aware 
of  being  an  object  of  interest  to  a cluster  of  juve- 
niles who  danced  and  grinned  delightedly  in  his  vi- 
cinity. Remembering  that  it  was  the  first  of  April, 
Ira  put  his  hand  behind  him  and  quietly  removed  a 
slip  of  white  paper  from  his  coat-tail,  to  w hich  it 
had  been  hooked  with  a bent  pin. 

‘ April  fool!”  sang  out  the  boys;  and  the  in- 
scription on  the  paper  corroborated  their  view  of 
the  case. 

A minute  later,  he  saw  a poorly-clad  young  wo- 
man pause  and  stoop  over,  about  to  pick  up  a small 
package  which  lay  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  an 
unfinished  building. 

“April  fool-!”  yelled  half-a-dozen  boys,  popping 
out  from  behind  a pile  of  bricks,  and  pointing  jeer- 
ing fingers  at  the  stooping  girl. 

She  drew  back  her  hand  as  quickly  as  if  it  had 
been  burned,  and  moved  away  with  a flifsli  of  con- 
fusion on  her  sad,  thin  face. 

Ira  went  idly  up  to  the  package  and  picked  it  up, 
unmindful  of  the  jeers  of  the  urchins,  hilarious  at 
the  appearance  of  a fresh  victim  so  quickly  after 
the  last.  Supposing  it  to  be  a paper  of  sand,  Ira 
was  about  to  empty  it  into  the  mud  of  the  gutter, 
when  something  in  its  feeling  deterred  him.  It  did 
not  feel  like  sand. 

He  opened  one  end  of  the  package,  and  found 
that  it  contained  a little  red  shoe — a baby’s  shoe — 
together  with  some  bits  of  baby  embroidery,  and  a 
red  rattle.  Evidently  the  boys  knew  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  the  package,  which  some  one  had  acci- 
dentally dropped,  and  which  they  were  none  of 
them  brave  enough  to  open  on  the  first  of  April. 

“Whoever  tied  up  these  things  so  neat,”  said 
Ira,  “ tied  ’em  up  because  he  valued  ’em.” 

He  turned  the  package  over,  and  found  on  one 
side  some  writing,  nearly  obliterated  by  the  mud 
and  wet. 

“ I’ll  take  it  to  the  house  and  dry  it,”  said  he, 
and  then,  perhaps,  I can  read  the  writing.” 

So  he  walked  back  to  Mrs.  M ‘Packer’s,  and  de- 
scended straightway  to  the  kitchen,  knowing  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  house  that  mild  day  except  that 
which  burned  in  the  kitchen-range.  The  cook  was 
gracious,  and  did  not  resent  the  intrusion  ; indeed 
she  wiped  a chair  with  her  apron,  and  placed  it  by 
the  range  for  our  friend.  Bridget  liked  a civil  word 
as  well  as  her  betters,  and  Ira  was  always  courteous 
to  servants*-a  result  of  his  country  breeding,  per- 
haps. I am  not  sure  but  Ira  was  more  at  borne  in 
the  kitchen  than  he  was  in  the  parlor  up  stairs, 
where  the  boarders  sometimes  quizzed  his  rural 
airs,  especially  Mr.  Strutt,  the  dandy  bachelor  of 
35,  who  furnished  the  waggery  for  Mrs.  M ‘Packer's 
establishment  by  common  consent. 

The  mud  being  dried,  Ira  was  able  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  paper:  “ J.  G.  Bandrol,  No.  — 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City.”  The  package  had 
evidently  come  through  the  mail.  There  was  a 
post-mark  dimly  visible,  and  a space  where  there 
had  been  postage-stamps,  now  soaked  off. 

Ira  resolved  to  take  the  package  at  once  to  its  ad- 
dress. That  was  a part  of  the  city  he  wanted  to 
“beat  up”  to-daj'.  He  found  the  owner  of  the 
package  in  the  counting-room  of  a large  grocery 
wholesale  house,  at  the  designated  number. 

Mr.  Bandrol  took  the  package  with  eager  hands. 

“ Where  did  you  find  it?” 

Ira  told  him. 

“ You  saw  the  notice  in  the  Herald  this  morning, 
I suppose  ?” 

“No,  Sir;  I saw  no  notice.” 

“What?  You  didn’t  see  the  reward  offered? 
Then  how’d  you  happen  to  think  it  worth  vonr 
while  to  bring  a little  mess  of  stuff  like  that  all  this 
distance  ? You  couldn’t  expect  a reward  ?” 

“ I didn’t  come  for  any  reward,  Sir,”  said  Ira, 
moving  away.  “But—”  he  stopped  and  turned 
about,  “since  I am  here,  111  ju?t  ask  you  if  you’ve 
any  work  for  a young  man.  That’s  an  honest  ques- 
tion that  I’m  asking  at  every  chance  I get.” 

“No ; there’s  no  vacancy  with  us.” 

“ Then  I bid  you  good-day,  Sir.” 

“ Hold  on  1 ” said  Mr.  Bandrol.  1 ‘ You’ll  be  look- 
ing up  the  notice  and  coming  back  after  the  reward. 
You  may  as  well  take  it  now.  Here  1” 

He  handed  Ira  a ten-dollar  bill. 

“ Reward  1”  said  Ira,  turning  the  clean  greenback 
over  and  over  in  his  hand.  “No;  Sir,”  handing 
back  the  bill,  “ I prefer  to  earn  my  money.” 

Mr.  Bandrol  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise. 
A clerk  sitting  at  a tall  desk  exchanged  a wink 
with  a fellow  clerk,  which  said,  as  plainly  as  words, 
“ Here’s  a green  one  1” 

“There!”  said  Mr.  Bandrol,  without  taking  the 
money,  “you  better  run  along.  If  you  don’t  want 
it  you  can  give  it  to  the  poor.  If  it’s  any  consola- 
tion to  you — you  seem  to  tie  a supersensitive  young 
man — I’ll  just  say  to  you  that  I wouldn’t  take  a hun- 
dred dollars  of  any  man’s  money  for  that  little  mess 
of  rubbish.  My  wife  has  nearly  cried  her  eyes  out 


over  its  loss.  Go  along;  give  the  money  to  the 
beggar-woman  on  the  corner  if  you  like.” 

“Very  well,  Sir,”  and  Ira  left  the  office. 

“John,”  said  Mr.  Bandrol  to  a porter,  “call  that 
young  man  back.” 

John  obeyed. 

“ Give  me  your  address,”  said  the  merchant  to 
Ira;  “if  I hear  of  any  place  for  you  I’ll  send  you 
word.  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?”  * 

“I  can  keep  a set  of  books.  Sir,”  said  Ira,  “ or  I 
can  roll  a hogshead  or  shoulder  a barrel.  I’m  not 
afraid  of  w ork.” 

Mr.  Bandrol  handed  him  a pen,  and  motioned 
him  to  write  bis  address  on  a slip  of  paper,  which 
Ira  did  in  a clear  round  hand.  The  merchant  looked 
at  it,  nodded,  and  put  the  slip  away. 

I know  very  well  what  nine  out  of  every  ten 
young  men — whether  city  or  country  born — would 
have  done  if  they  had  had  Ira  Hart’s  little  piece  of 
good  luck;  but  Ira  was  a trifle  peculiar,  you  see— 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I happen  to  have  a story 
to  tell.  If  there  were  not  once  in  a while  a green 
and  peculiar  young  man  to  relieve  the  dead  level  of 
commonplace  young  men,  I don’t  know  what  would 
become  of  the  story-tellers,  I’m  sure. 

The  absurd  and  extraordinary  idea  which  found 
a lodgment  in  this  young  man’s  brain,  as  he  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  thinking 
over  his  April  Fool  adventure,  was  something  like 
this: 

“That  pale-faced  girl  who  was  about  to  pick  up 
the  little  package  would  have  picked  it  up  if  those 
boys  had  not  j’elled  ‘April  fool’  at  her,  and  fright- 
ened her  away.  She  would  have  returned  it,  and 
got  this  money  that’s  now  in  my  pocket.  By  good 
rights  then  the  money  is  hers;  and  I’ll  find  her  and 
give  it  to  her.  I don’t  know  as  I ever  saw  my  duty 
plainer  before  me  in  my  life.” 

A regular-built  greenhorn  this  young  chap,  w asn’t 
he,  Charley*  Fastboy  ? And  now  he’ll  go  poking 
round  the  neighborhood  looking  for  that  girl,  like 
a needle  in  one  of  his  father’s  haystacks.  Big  thing 
for  the  first  of  April,  ain’t  it  ? 

As  it  happened,  however,  Ira  knew  the  house  in 
which  this  girl  lived.  He  had  seen  her  go  in  or 
out  of  the  tall  tenement  building  three  or  four 
times;  and  as  her  manner  was  uncommonly  mod- 
est, and  she  looked  so  very  sad,  his  interest  had 
been  just  sufficiently  awakened  to  enable  him  to 
recall  the  place  now  he  had  occasion. 

But  in  that  building,  with  its  single  entrance- 
door  in  front,  there  were  perhaps  a score  of  different 
households — perhaps  more  than  a score ; and  if  he 
had  entered  it  he  knew  not  which  of  all  those  doors 
to  knock  at,  in  order  to  find  this  particular  young 
woman.  So  when  he  reached  the  building,  as  he 
did  along  toward  noon,  he  posted  himself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  looked  up  at  the 
dizzy  seven  stories  of  brick  and  w indow,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  catch  a glimpse  of  the  face  he 
wanted.  If  he  failed  to  see  her  Ira  had  a dim  no- 
tion th#t  he  would  go  through  the  house  and  rap 
at  every  door  in  it  till  he  found  the  right  one. 

While  he  stood  there  he  became  conscious  that 
ho  was  again  an  object  of  interest  to  that  same 
bevy  of  urchins  who  had  frightened  the  girl  away 
from  the  package  in  the  morning.  They  were,  it 
was  plain  from  their  gestures,  relating  the  sportive 
incident  of  the  morning  to  a new-comer,  an  older 
boy,  clearly  a boot-black  by  profession,  and  a bully 
among  these  youngsters.  Presently  the  boot-black 
sang  out,  with  the  peculiar  drawl  of  his  tribe : 

“ Hwhat  1 Who  did  ? Who  hollered  April  fool 
at  her?  I’ll  whack  ’im  in  de  snoot  fer  it  1 Who 
hollered  at  her  ?” 

Ira  caught  this  up  quickly.  He  went  over  to 
the  boys.  v 

“You  know  that  girl  who  was  going  to  pick  up 
that  package  this  morning  just  before  I picked  it 
up?” 

“Yas,”  said  the  boot-black;  “you  bet  I knows 
’er.  Didn’t  she  give  me  some  bully  soup  when  I 
had  the  fever  ? I’ll  whack  any  feller  what  hollered 
at  her.” 

“That’s  your  sort  1”  said  Ira,  diplomatically,  pat- 
ting the  boy  on  the  shoulder;  “but  just  show  me 
to  her  door,  will  you?  I’ve  got  something  for 
her.” 

“Well,  I donno,”  said  the  boy,  looking  Ira  over 
with  a precociously  knowing  squint,  and  seeming  to 
hesitate.  “ Yer  a stranger  to  me,  mister.  But,” 
he  suddenly  added,  “ I guess  yer  ain’t  on  it,  nay- 
ther— / don’t  mind  1 The  young  lady  ain’t  to  home, 
though.” 

“She  isn’t?” 

“No.  She  goes  out  er  sewin’  day-times,  an’  stays 
home  nights.  Come  roun’  t’-night  ’bout  seven  an’ 
I’ll  be  here  waitin’  fer  yer.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  doorway  of 
the  tenement  building  in  question ; and  Mr.  Strutt, 
our  hero’s  fellow-boarder — he  of  the  terrible  wit — 
beheld  the  participants  therein  as  he  passed  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  on  his  way  to  dinner. 

“ I saw  you  in  the  doorway  of  a mansion  in  an 
adjoining  street  to-day,  Mr.  Hart,”  said  Strutt,  at 
the  dinner-table,  winking  to  his  friends  as  much  as 
to  say  he  had  a capital  thing  on  the  young  man  from 
the  country  now;  “had  you  been  calling  on  some 
friends  or  relatives  there  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Ira,  blushing  vio- 
lently, as  he  was  fatally  prone  to  do  when  directly 
addressed  in  the  presence  of  all  those  elegantly  con- 
ducted ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Mrs.  M ‘Packer’s. 

4 ‘ I mean  the  tenement  bouse  in Street,  where 

I saw  you  a few  minutes  ago,  ” said  Strutt,  smiling 
blandly.  ‘ ‘ Relatives  there  ?” 

“No,”  said  Ira,  eating  his  dinner  industriously. 

“Ah,  only  friends?”  persisted  the  tormentor. 

“ No,  there’s  nobody  there  I know  in  particular,” 
said  Ira,  still  blushing  deeply. 

“Then,  Mrs.  M‘ Packer, "said  Strutt,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork  with  much  solemnity,  and  address- 
ing the  majestic  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table,  “ I 
fear  we  are  about  to  lose  a fellow-boarder.  1 sus- 
pect Mr.  Hart  is  looking  for  apartments  elsewhere.” 

At  this  surprising  scintillation  of  wit  a titter  ran 
round  the  table  at  our  hero’s  expense. 

“It’s  none  of  your  bufiness  what  I was  doing 
there,  Mr.  Strutt,”  said  Ira,  with  a sudden  energy 
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that  drove  the  blood  all  out  of  the  dandy  bachelor’s 
face  with  a rush,  “but  since  you’ve  made  me  blush 
before  all  these  people  when  I’ve  really  nothing  to 
blush  at,  I’ll  tell  the  whole  story.” 

Whereupon  Ira  related  his  April  Fool  adventure, 
and  how  he  was  going  to  see  th^girl  to-hight,  and 
give  her  the  money  that  belonged  lo  her. 

Mr.  Strutt  was  in  ecstasies  over  this  story ; it 
was  the  most  refreshing  thing  he  ever  heard,  of  its 
kind,  really ; cucumbers  and  lettuce  and  things 
wouldn’t  bo  a circumstance  to  it ; he  cracked  sev- 
eral brilliant  jokes  in  rapid  succession  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Somehow  Mr.  Strutt’s  jokes  did  not  meet  with 
their  usual  success  on  this  occasion.  The  majority 
of  the  boarders  were  positively  touched  with  re- 
spect for  this  young  man’s  remarka1  le  verdancy ; 
there  was  an  odor  of  fresh,  natural  simplicity  about 
it  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

After  tea  that  evening  Ira  went  around  into 
Street,  and  found  the  little  boot-black  practi- 
cing a darkey  breakdown  in  front  of  the  tall  tene- 
ment house. 

“I  told  Miss  Harvey  yer  was  cornin’,”  saitl  the 
boy;  “an’  she  saved  p’raps  yer  was  her  brother. 
’S  that  so  ?” 

“No,”  said  Im,  “I’m  not  her  brother,” and  he 
thought  again  of  Mr.  Strutt’s  witticism  about  “ rela- 
tives.” 

Ira  Hart  had  never  seen  poverty  like  that  which 
met  his  gaze  on  being  ushered  into  the  room  where 
Miss  Harvey  lived ; together  with  her  invalid  mo- 
ther, as  afterward  appeared.  There  is  a much  lower 
depth  in  New  York,  but  he  had  never  seen  it.  This 
was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience.  No  carpet  o 0 
the  floor ; no  curtains  to  the  windows ; no  picture 
or  ornament,  even  the  cheapest,  to  relieve  the  bar- 
ren aspect  of  the  walls ; and  all  the  furniture  in  the 
room  was  a bed,  a chair,  a table,  and  a little  stove. 
There  was  a cupboard  which  let  into  the  wall,  and 
as  the  door  stood  ajar,  Ira  saw  a meagre  collection 
of  dishes — half  a dfizen,  perhaps — and  cooking  uten- 
sils. But  cleanliness  was  every  where. 

The  girl  had  met  our  hero  with  a face  full  of  in- 
quiry, and  placed  the  only  chair  for  him,  saying  in 
a whisper: 

“ Please  to  sit  down,  Sir,  and  please  don’t  wake 
up  mother  by  speaking  very  loud.” 

This  referred  to  a thin,  white-faced  woman  who 
lay  asleep  on  the  bed,  evidently  far  gone  with  con- 
sumption. 

Ira  looked  about  him  with  his  deepest  blush.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  look  upon  this  poor  girl’s 
dire  poverty.  It  seemed  to  him  almost  like  looking 
on  her  bare  feet— a nrcessary  exposure  which  he 
had  no  business  to  cast  his  eyes  on. 

“ 1 — I — didn’t  know  you  were  so  poor,”  stammered 
Ira,  standing  up  and  tugging  at  his  pocket-book ; 
“here’s  some  money  that  belongs  to  you,”  and  he 
handed  her  the  ten-dollar  bill. 

“ No,”  said  the  girl,  looking  with  strange  eager- 
ness at  the  money ; “it  is  some  mistake.  It  doe* 
not  belong  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  but  you  don’t  understand,”  said  Ira.  And 
then  he  explained  what  the  reader  already  knows. 

“ Oh,  bow  can  I thank  you  ?’’  said  the  girl,  tak- 
ing Ira’s  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  “God 
must  have  sent  you  to  us.  We  are  in  sore  need.  I 
keep  your  gift  for  mother’s  sake.” 

Tears  of  gratitude  filled  the  girl’s  blue  eyes,  and 
at  sight  of  them  Ira’s  face  grew  hotter  than  ever,  so 
that  he  had  to  get  out  his  red  silk  handkerchief  and 
wipe  it  repeatedly. 

“ Can  I — can  I do  any  thing  els9  for  you  ?”  said 
he.  “ I should  be  glad  if  I could  serve  you  any 
way.” 

The  girl  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and  gave  him  a 
smile  so  sweet  that  it  thrilled  him  through  and 
through. 

“I  thought  you  would  ask  me  that  question,” 
said  she.  “ I don’t  know  why ; but  I thought  you 
would.  Yes ; it  is  possible  you  can  do  that  for  us 
which  will  be  more  to  us  than  even  this  money, 
which  is  so  welcome — so  welcome  1 I will  tell  you 
our  story  in  a few  words.” 

S«  Ira  sat  down  and  listened. 

“We  lived  in  a little  village  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State” — and  she  named  the  village — “ and  had 
a tolerably  comfortable  home.  My  father  was  a 
carpenter  and  joiner— my  mother’s  second  husband. 
He  died  suddenly  about  six  months  ago,  leaving  us 
very  poor;  and,  besides,  mother’s  health  had  de- 
clined so  fast  that  she  feared  for  the  future.  She 
has  a son  somewhere  in  this  city — my  half-brother. 
I have  never  seen  him.  He  left  home  when  I was 
still  a baby.  Mother  resolved  to  come  down  her* 
and  find  her  son.  We  are  perfectly  unused  to  city 
ways ; mother  is  so  innocent  of  the  world  that  she 
never  realized  what  a great  city  this  was,  and  what 
a place  to  search  in;  and  of  course  I knew  nothing 
about  it.  After  we  got  here  the  appalling  truth  be- 
came apparent.  Mother  grew  worse  and  worse. 
We  had  rented  this  room  and  furnished  it  quite  de- 
cently; but  lately  I have  had  to  pawn  one  thing 
after  another,  till  this  is  all  we  have  left.  I have 
earned  what  I could  with  my  needle,  bnt  that  is  very 
Jittle.  Mother  is  rapidly  sinking,  and  the  future 
looks  very  dark  unless  my  half-brother  can  be  found. 
But  I know  no  more  than  a child  where  to  look. 
You  are  a man,  perhaps  you  could  find  him.” 

“I’ll  try,  at  any  rate,”  said  Ira.  “Please  to 
write  his  name  in  this  little  book.” 

She  took  the  pencil  he  offered  her  and  wrote  as 
desired.  Ira  read  it,  and  jumped  up  out  of  his 
chair. 

“ Gracious  1”  he  cried,  but  in  a suppressed  voice ; 
“ who’d  ha’  thought  it?” 

“ What  is  it?”  asked  the  girl,  with  flushing  face. 

“ 111  bring  him  to  you  this  very  night,”  said  Ira, 
putting  on  his  hat  and  plunging  out  of  the  room. 
“ Wait  till  I come  back ; ’twon’t  be  long.” 

He  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  around 
to  Mrs.  M‘ Packer’s,  and  rushed  into  the  parlor  wher  • 
a party  of  the  boarders  were  enjoying  a quiet  g m< 
of  whist. 

“Ah,  here’s  our  April  fool!”  muttered  the  irre- 
pressible Mr.  Strutt,  winking  to  his  friends.  “Well, 
Mr.  Hart,  have  you  st^erendcred  the  Intruding  green- 
back, and  what  did  the  girl  say?  I’ll  bet  the  ci- 
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gars,  Jenkins,  she  cracked  him  on  the  back  and 
sung  out,  ‘Bully  for  you,  country !’  Didn’t  she, 
Hart?” 

‘ ‘ Well,  not  exactly,  ” said  Ira,  forgetting  to  blush 
on  this  occasion.  “But  she  thanked  me  very 
heartily  on  behalf  of  her  sick  mother ; and  she  sent 
word  to  you,  Mr.  Strutt,  that  she’d  like  to  see  you.” 

“ Me  ?”  said  Strutt,  looking  up  from  his  cards  in 
astonishment ; “ you’re  getting  your  green  worn  off 
fast,  Hart.  But  you  can’t  April-fool  me,  you  know.” 

“Your  mother,”  said  Ira,  very  solemnly  and  de- 
liberately, and  looking  Strutt  full  in  the  face,  “lies 
helpless  on  a bed  in  that  tenement  house.  Your 
half-sister,  Miss  Harvey,  is  watching  over  her. 
Both  are  suffering  in  the  direst  poverty.  Will  you 
walk  over  and  see  them?  If  you  won’t,  I invite 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  go  with  me  and  see 
Mr.  Strutt’s  relations  in  his  stead.” 

“Here’s  some  hanged  mj’stery  or  other!”  ex- 
claimed Strutt,  pushing  back  his  chair  and  flinging 
down  his  cards ; “ I’ll  go  and  see  what  it  is.” 

Ira  accompanied  Mr.  Strutt  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  told  Miss  Harvey  who  he  was,  and  then  con- 
siderately left  the  three  alone. 

The  result  was  that  the  dandy  bachelor,  who  was 
not  at  all  a bad-hearted  fellow,  had  his  mother  and 
Bister  placed  in  a situation  of  comparative  comfort 
the  next  day. 

How  this  April-fool  adventure  of  Ira’s  got  to  Mr. 
Bandrol’s  ears  in  all  its  details  I could  easily  ex- 
plain at  length  if  it  were  worth  while.  It  did  get 
to  his  ears,  at  any  rate,  and  a few  days  after  the 
young  man  got  a note  from  the  Broad  Street  grocer. 
This  note  was  placed  in  Ira’s  hands  by  an  old  gen- 
tleman named  Gray,  also  a boarder  at  Mrs.  M ‘Pack- 
er’s ; and  it  offered  our  hero  a good  situation  in  the 
counting-room  of  Bandrol,  Van  Wyck,  and  Ban- 
drol,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries,  where  he  is 
etill  at  work,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  aforesaid  concerned,  I promise  yon,  is 
Miss  Agnes  Harvey ; for  Ira  has  continued  the  ac- 
quaintance with  this  young  woman.  What  will 
come  of  it  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Agnes  is  cer- 
tainly a very  nice  girl. 


MY  TEMPTATION. 

I was  brought  up  a weaver,  as  my  father  was 
before  me.  I was  a good  hand  at  my  trade,  and  I 
worked  steadily  at  it.  When  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  I married  a girl  who  was  also  a weaver. 
She  was  quiet,  amiable,  and  industrious,  and  made 
me  an  excellent  wife.  We  soon  had  a family,  but 
as  we  were  in  constant  and  good  work  we  not  only 
contrived  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  lived 
in  comfort  and  respectability  as  well.  We  worked 
for  many  years  for  the  same  firm,  one  of  the  largest 
in  England,  doing  our  work  well,  and  never  during 
the  whole  time  wronging  our  employers  to  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  silk. 

When  I was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  the 
head  partner  sent  for  roe,  saying  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  me  on  a matter  of  great  importance.  I,  of  course, 
presented  myself  at  the  office,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  ushered  into  his  room. 

“ C ,”  he  said,  “ we  have  always  been  much 

satisfied  with  your  behavior,  and  now  we  are  go- 
ing to  advance  you.  The  under-foreman  in  our  re- 
ceiving-room is  going  to  leave  us,  and  you  may  have 
his  appointment,  if  you  like.  Your  wages  will  be 
thirty-five  shillings  a week,  and  your  wife  can  work 
for  us  as  before.” 

You  may  easily  believe  I was  oveijoyed  at  the 
offer,  which  I immediately  accepted;  and  two  days 
afterward  I entered  on  my  duties.  They  were  very 
light,  and  consisted  principally  in  receiving  the  work 
brought  home  by  the  weavers,  examining  it  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  done,  and  giving  out  the  bob- 
bins for  fresh  work.  Times  were  now  very  flour- 
ishing with  us,  and  we  earned  sufficient  to  give  our 
children  a good  education.  My  employers  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  me,  and  I worked  on  soberly 
and  honestly. 

After  I'had  been  seven  years  under-foreman,  the 
foreman  one  day  died  suddenly ; and  I was  most 
anxious  to  know  who  was  to  succeed  him,  as  he 
had  been  a very  good  friend  to  me,  and  we  had  worked 
on  very  amicably  together.  My  doubts  at  last  term- 
inated in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  The  head 
partner  sent  for  me  one  morning,  and  told  me  the 
firm  were  so  pleased  with  my  steady  behavior  that 
they  had  determined  to  offer  me  the  situation  of 
foreman,  with  a salary  of  two  hundred  a year,  to  be 
paid  quarterly.  I was,  naturally,  delighted  at  the 
intelligence,  as  I considered  my  fortune  was  as  good 
as  made.  I thanked  the  head  of  the  firm  most  grate- 
fully for  his  kindness,  and  assured  him  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  on  my  part  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

“Of  that  I am  assured,  Mr.  C ,”  he  said  (it 

was  the  first  time  he  had  called  me  “ Mister,”  and 
I was  not  a little  flattered  by  it);  “you  can  now 
enter  on  your  duties  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

When,  in  the  evening,  I told  my  wife  of  our 
good  fortune,  she  was  completely  overwhelmed  by 
it,  and  for  some  time  could  hardly  realize  it ; but 
when  I told  her  that  the  head  partner  had  called  me 

“Mr.  C ,”  she  was  even  more  pleased  at  that 

than  I had  been  myself. 

“And  why  should  you  not  be  called  Mr.  C ?” 

she  said.  “I  am  sure  you  would  make  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  the  best  of  them.” 

“Fair  and  softly,  my  dear,”  said  I.  “Let  us 
first  feel  our  feet,  and  then  we  will  talk  of  that  aft- 
erward.” 

My  duties  now  were  not  more  severe  than  for- 
merly, but  far  more  responsible ; for  I was  intrusted 
with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  pay  the  work- 
men. I had  also  an  under-foreman  to  assist  mo, 
who  was  a sharp,  clever  fellow ; and  we  got  on  very- 
well  together.  Once  a week  my  books  were  audited 
by  the  firm,  and  I was  frequently  complimented 
not  only  on  my  exactitude,  but  also,  as  I was  a good 
penman,  on  the  neat  manner  in  which  they  were 
kept. 

Although  my  income  was  now  two  hundred  a 
year,  it  had  not  increased1  kuidi  In  reafitj-j  j#r  it  had 
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of  trust  and  responsibility,  it  was  hardly  just  that 
I should  allow  my  wrife  to  drudge  like  a common 
weaver.  I,  without  hesitation,  admitted  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  but  I hardly  thought  my  wife  would 
agree  to  it : however,  I was  determined  to  try  her, 
so  I told  her  when  I went  home  in  the  evening  that 
I hardly  thought  it  right  she  should  continue  at  the 
loom,  considering  the  position  in  life  we  were  now 
in.  To  my  great  surprise  my  wife  not  only  made 
no  objection,  but  positively  told  me  she  had  already 
thought  so ; and  she  had  wished  to  speak  to  me  on 
the  subject,  but  did  not  like,  as  she  was  afraid  I 
should  think  her  lazy. 

Although  my  wife  had  now  given  up  the  loom, 
she  was  by  no  means  idle.  Unlike  most  weavers’ 
wives,  she  was  an  expert  needle-woman,  and  she 
occupied  herself  in  making  the  children’s  dresses. 
True,  she  had  always  done  so  before,  and  had  had 
time  for  the  loom  as  well ; but  now  we  were  in  a 
more  genteel  position,  the  children  had  to  be  better 
dressed,  and,  of  course,  a good  deal  more  needle- 
work had  to  be  done : but,  as  my  daughters  were 
now  old  enough  to  help  their  mother,  it  was  no 
great  increase  of  expense  after  all. 

After  I had  been  a few  months  in  my  new  posi- 
tion my  wife  one  night  said  to  me,  “ Our  landlord 
called  to-day,  and  I paid  him  for  the  quarter.  He 
talks  about  increasing  our  rent.  He  says  you  have 
had  the  house  too  cheap  for  some  time  past,  consid- 
ering the  rate  of  rents  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“I  shall  not  pay  any  more  than  I do  now,”  I re- 
plied, “and  it  is  a shameful  thing  for  him  to  want 
it,  considering  how  long  I have  been  his  tenant.  I 
would  rather  look  for  another  house  than  pay  a 
shilling  more  than  I do  at  present.” 

“Well,  dear,”  said  my  wife,  “and  I think  you 
are  right.  Besides,  there’s  another  thing  strikes 
me.  We  are  living  here  with  common  weavers, 
and  mixing  with  them,  which  is  not  quite  right 
considering  the  difference  in  our  position.  And 
then  the  girls  are  growing  up,  and  they  ought  to 
do  something  better  than  marry  weavers.” 

I was  struck  with  the  justice  of  my  wife's  re- 
mark, and  requested  her  to  look  out  for  another 
lodging  or  house,  which  she  promised  to  do. 

The  next  day  when  I returned  home  I found  my 
wife  had  busied  herself  in  finding  a new  dwelling 
for  us.  She  had  set  her  mind  on  one  in  the  Hoxton 
Road.  It  was  certainly  considerably  larger  than 
our  own,  and  much  more  expensive.  We  were  pay- 
ing twenty-five  pounds  a year,  and  this  was  forty 
without  taxes.  It  was,  however,  far  more  respect- 
able, my  wife  said,  than  the  one  we  were  then  liv- 
ing in  in  Fleur  de  Lis  Street,  and  she  had  hit  upon 
a plan  to  make  it  less  expensive  than  it  appeared 
at  first  sight.  It  was  to  let  off  the  first-floor  to 
some  single  gentleman  who  was  employed  in  the 
city  in  the  daytime,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  we 
should  have  all  the  credit  for  the  appearance  of  the 
house  and  net  be  at  any  higher  rent  than  we  then 
were. 

I complimented  my  wrife  on  her  excellent  arrange- 
ments ; the  house  was  taken,  and  in  a few  weeks 
we  were  in  possession. 

But  although  the  rent  of  the  house  would  not  bo 
more  than  our  old  one  when  we  had  let  off  the  first- 
floor,  and  the  appearance  we  should  create  would  be 
far  greater,  there  was  the  expense  of  furnishing  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  somewhat  crip- 
pled us  for  the  moment,  but  my  wife  said  in  a short 
time  she  would  make  up  the  amount  by  the  rent  of 
the  rooms. 

We  found  without  difficulty'  a tenant  for  our  first- 
floor,  a young  man,  elerk  in  an  insurance  office.  He 
was  a quiet,  orderly  young  fellow  enough,  paying 
regularly'  his  rent  every  week.  I now  proposed  that 
we  should  begin  economizing  the  money  we  had 
paid  for  the  extra  furniture,  but  my  wife  objected 
to  do  so  till  later,  as  she  had  ether  expenses  to  meet 
at  the  moment.  I inquired  what  they  might  be. 

“ Why',  my  dear,”  said  my  wife,  “ it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  girls  and  I can  dress  now  in  the 
manner  we  did  in  Fleur  de  Lis  Street,  when  we  were 
living  among  weavers.  The  people  about  here  are 
very  genteel,  and  I don’t  like  to  dress  different  from 
our  neighbors.  We  are  now  in  a good  position, 
and  we  ought  to  make  a better  appearance.” 

I foolishly  admitted  her  arguments,  and  we  not 
only  put  off  saving  the  money  for  the  furniture,  but 
we  got  somewhat  into  debt  for  the  purchase  of  new 
clothes  as  well.  When  my  wife  had  obtained  the 
new  dresses  for  herself  and  children  they  certainly' 
looked  very  well  in  them,  and  I was,  I admit,  very 
proud  of  my  family;  but  unfortunately',  after  the 
purchase  had  been  made,  we  did  not  save  the  mon- 
ey we  had  expended  on  the  furniture.  We  contin- 
ued to  live  on  quietly  enough ; but  we  spent,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  somewhat  more  than  our  income, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  us  any  un- 
easiness. I,  however,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  a loan 
office  for  assistance,  which  I had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining ; and  as  I contrived  to  pay  up  the  inter- 
est, the  affair  gave  me  very  little  trouble. 

I have  told  you  the  commencement  of  our  mis- 
fortunes, I will  now  tell  you  how  our  gentility  end- 
ed. My  wife’s  love  of  dress  increased,  and  with  it 
our  expenditure,  but  our  income  remained  the  same. 
At  last  my  wife  confided  to  me  that  the  clerk  on  the 
first-floor  had  begun  to  show  great  attention  to  Char- 
lotte, our  eldest  daughter,  and  she  had  every  reason 
to  believe  it  would  end  in  an  offer.  His  family,  she 
said,  were  very  respectable,  and  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent match ; and  she  considered  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  would  be  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 
I told  her  we  must  be  careful  what  we  did.  I had 
no  objection  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
fellow’s  family;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  increase  our  expenditure,  as  I had  al- 
ready great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  money  I had  borrowed  from  the 
loan  office. 

“My  dear,”  said  my  -wife,  “what  nonsense  you 
talk!  How  is  it  possible  we  can  mix  with  people 
in  a better  position  of  life  than  ourselves  and  spend 
no  more  than  we  do  now  ?” 

“How  much  money  should  you  want?”  I in- 
quired. 

“ I do  not  exactly  know.  I must  get  the  girl 
sorqe  qe.w  dresses,  and  we  must  cut  a dash  a little. 
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You  know,  after  all,”  she  said,  “that  if  he  marries 
Charlotte,  you  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  main- 
taining her ; so,  in  the  long-run,  it  will  be  no  loss 
to  us.” 

I gave  in  to  her  plan,  and  I applied  at  the  loan 
office  for  more  money,  but  to  my  great  annoyance  I 
experienced  this  time  considerable  difficulty.  How- 
ever, I got  the  money  at  last,  and  my  wife  bought 
Charlotte  some  new  things;  and  we  got  intimate 
with  the  clerk’s  family’,  who  appeared  very  genteel 
people,  and  took  to  us  immensely.  We  visited  at 
each  other’s  houses  occasionally,  and  at  last  the 
young  fellow  proposed  for  Charlotte. 

Every  thing,  with  the  exception  of  my  increas- 
ing debts,  went  on  flourishingly'.  On  one  occasion 
we  went  to  a dinner-party'  at  the  house  of  the  clerk’s 
grandfather,  an  old  solicitor,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing Charlotte  to  him.  My  wife,  as  we  were 
preparing  to  leave  home,  appeared  vory  nervous, 
and  after  fidgeting  about  for  some  time,  said, 

“The  old  gentleman  is  a very  sharp  fellow,  my 
dear.  Take  care  you  do  not  let  any  thing  fall  that 
will  show  that  we  were  at  one  time  only  weavers, 
because  he  imagines  we  are  far  higher  folk  than 
you  suppose.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  speak  about  family  matters  at 
all,”  I said;  “at  any  rate,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  me.  But  what  makes  you  think  they  believe  we 
are  better  off  than  we  are?” 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  my  wife,  coloring  slight- 
ly, “I  don’t  know  how  it  occurred,  but  they  all  be- 
lieve you  are  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  house  as  a 
partner.” 

I was  exceedingly'  angry  when  I heard  this,  and 
I inquired  of  my  wife  from  what  source  such  an  in- 
famous falsehood  proceeded  ? 

She  replied  that  she  did  not  know ; but  implored 
me  so  strenuously,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
guilty'  a look  on  her  countenance,  that  in  case  it 
were  mentioned  I would  not  contradict  it,  that  I 
fully  perceived  it  was  a piece  of  boasting  of  her  own. 
I scolded  her  severely'  on  the  matter,  and  told  her 
that  if  it  were  spoken  of,  I should  certainly  contra- 
dict it.  Fortunately  nothing  on  the  subject  was 
mentioned  during  the  evening,  and  although  it  was 
a source  of  quarrel  between  me  and  my  wife  for 
some  days  afterward,  the  affair  at  last  died  away. 

We  had  now  to  invite  the  old  solicitor  and  the 
family'  to  dine  with  us ; but  before  the  day  arrived 
I found  my  wife  had  got  considerably  into  debt  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  I was  again  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  loan  office  for  assistance.  The  secretary  told 
me  they  would  consider  my  application,  and  let  me 
know  the  result;  and  in  a few  days  their  decision 
came.  It  was  not  only  that  they  refused  to  ad- 
vance me  any  more  money,  but  that  when  my  out- 
standing bills  were  due  they  should  certainly  press 
for  the  full  amount. 

This  news  came  like  a clap  of  thunder  on  me. 
What  to  do  I knew  not,  or  where  to  find  the  mon- 
ey. To  add  to  my  sorrow,  six  months’  rent  was 
owing  on  the  house,  and  the  landlord  was  pressing 
for  it.  However,  I shut  my  eyes  to  the  circum- 
stance for  the  moment,  resolving  that,  as  soon  as 
the  dinner-party’  should  be  over,  I would  turn  over 
a new  leaf  and  insist  on  far  greater  economy  being 
practiced  in  the  house. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  dinner-party,  for  which 
my  wife  had  made  great  preparations.  Before  leav- 
ing the  house  I took  the  opportunity  of  requesting 
her  to  be  as  moderate  in  all  this  as  she  could,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  when  a knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  a broker’s  man  entered  with 
a distress  warrant  for  the  six  months’  rent.  I was 
perfectly  aghast  when  he  told  me  his  errand ; but  I 
was  powerless,  I had  not  twenty’  shillings  in  the 
house,  and  it  wanted  a month  before  my  next  quar- 
ter’s salary'  would  be  due.  I had  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  him  in  possession ; and  with  a heavy 
heart  I proceeded  to  business. 

I got  on  as  IHbe6t  could  till  the  time  arrived  when 
I was  accustomed  to  take  my'  dinner.  Being  to 
dine  at  home  that  day,  I went  to  a neighboring  pub- 
lic house  to  get  my  lunch.  As  I was  seated  at  the 
table,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  my  affairs  came  before 
me,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Ashamed  of  my 
low  spirits,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  my  rousing 
myself,  I called  for  a glass  of  spirits-and-water,  al- 
though ordinarily  a most  sober  man.  As  I drank 
it  my  courage  revived,  and  I began  to  think  in  what 
way'  I could  retrieve  myself.  But  one  way'  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  and  that  was  a most  rigid 
retrenchment.  This  I firmly  resolved  on  practicing, 
even  against  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  my  wife ; 
but  still  tho  disagreeable  fact  presented  itself  to  my’ 
mind,  that  a broker’s  man  was  in  possession,  and 
that  the  same  day  we  were  going  to  give  an  ex- 
travagant dinner-party.  Something  must  be  done, 
but  what?  To  brighten  up  my  thoughts,  I called 
for  another  glass  of  spirits-and-water.  As  I drank 
it  the  idea  came  to  my  mind  that  a considerable 
sum  of  money  was  at  that  moment  in  my  possession, 
but  it  was  my  employers’.  Why  could  I not  borrow 
some  without  their  knowing  it  ? If  I could  pay  out 
the  broker’s  man  I should  redeem  to  a certain  ex- 
tent my  credit.  To-morrow,  I argued,  I will  sell 
off  every  thing  and  replace  the  amount.  The  sale 
of  my  furniture  would  be  enough  for  that,  and  the 
payment  of  the  money’  I owed  to  the  loan  office  as 
well.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  me  that  my  wife 
might  oppose  me,  but  I silently  and  solemnly  swore 
that  no  persuasions  of  hers  should  induce  me  to  al- 
ter my'  determination. 

I now  returned  to  the  house  of  business.  There 
was  a considerable  sum  in  the  till,  of  which  I kept 
the  key— more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
I took  from  it,  trembling  the  while  like  a leaf,  the 
money  I required  and  not  a shilling  more,  and 
shortly  afterward,  pleading  a violent  headache,  I 
returned  home  and  paid  out  the  broker,  to  the  great 
joy  of  my  wife. 

The  dinner  passed  off  in  a most  satisfactory'  man- 
ner, although  perhaps  it  appeared  more  so  to  mo 
than  it  really  was  from  the  quantity’  of  wine  I was 
obliged  to  drink  to  drown  the  thought  of  the  action 
I had  committed.  The  next  morning  I rose  with 
a severe  headache ; and  my  wife  was  so  overcome 
with  her  exertions  the  day  before  that  I left  her  in 
bed  when  I went, to  business.  However,  I araied. 


it  mattered  but  little ; the  next  day  would  be  Sun- 
day, and  then  I should  have  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  determination  to  my  wife,  for 
I was  fully  resolved  I would  sell  every  stick  of  fur- 
niture I possessed,  and  enter  some  cheap  ready-fur- 
nished lodgings  nearer  to  the  house  of  business.  On 
tho  Sunday  I told  my  wife  the  resolution  I had 
come  to,  and  a terrible  scene  we  had  of  it.  She 
accused  me  of  gross  cruelty  and  meanness.  She 
told  me  I might  at  least  have  waited  till  the  wed- 
ding was  over,  and  then  she  would  have  offered  no 
objection.  Many'  times  I was  on  the  point  of  tell- 
ing her  of  the  desperate  action  I had  committed, 
for  I would  not  acknowledge  to  myself  it  wras  a dis- 
honest one,  although  I should  have  considered  it 
infamous  in  another.  Charlotte  at  last  came  to  my 
wife’s  aid,  and  her  tears  quite  subdued  my  courage. 
As  the  license  for  her  marriage  had  already'  been 
obtained,  I at  last  gave  way ; and  it  was  understood 
between  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  marriage  came  off, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a fortnight,  my  plan 
would  be  adopted. 

One  morning  in  the  next  week  I received  a mes- 
sage from  the  firm  to  attend  at  the  City  house  of 
business  about  some  alteration  in  my  duties.  I 
immediately  suspected  there  was  some  change  to  be 
made  in  the  manner  of  paying  the  weavers,  which 
had  already  been  hinted  at  once  or  twice,  and  that 
my  accounts  would  be  audited  on  the  next  Satur- 
day, the  last  in  the  month.  When  I arrived,  there 
was  no  one  it*  the  counting-house,  and  on  the  desk 
was  a new  blank  check-book.  The  devil  prompted 
me,  and  I neatly  abstracted  from  it  a blank  check 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  When  I saw  the  head 
partner  he  received  me  very'  coolly,  and  told  me 
that  on  the  next  Saturday  my  books  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  a new  system  was  to  be  adopted.  I 
promised  every  thing  should  be  in  readiness,  and 
left  him. 

I was  now  desperate,  and  I resolved  on  forging 
my  employers'  name  to  a check  for  one  hundred 
pounds ; but  when  I took  the  pen  in  my  hand  I lost 
all  courage.  Still,  I argued,  it  must  be  done  : and 
I went  to  the  public  house,  and  after  drinking  two 
glasses  of  gin-and-water  I had  sufficient  nerve  to 
commit  the  forgery. 

But  now,  how  was  I to  get  the  check  cashed  ? 
At  last  I remembered  that  my  daughter’s  suitor 
was  to  call  in  the  evening,  and  I resolved  to  make 
him  my  tool.  When  I arrived  at  home  I again  ap- 
plied to  the  bottla  for  courage,  and  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  house  I told  him  I should  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  get  a check  cashed  for  me  at  the  Lon- 
don and  County  Bank  the  next  day,  and  bring  me 
the  money  in  the  evening.  He  readily'  promised 
to  do  so,  and  kept  his  word ; but  unfortunately’  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  cashier,  and 
they  had  some  little  conversation  together  on  in- 
different subjects.  To  shorten  a sad  story,  the  fraud 
was  detected,  and  I was  tried  and  found  guilty'. 
My  employers  recommended  me  to  mercy  on  ac- 
count of  my  previous  good  character,  and  I was 
sentenced  to  only'  three  years’  imprisonment.  My 
daughter’s  marriage  was  of  course  broken  off,  and 
my  wife  has  since  died  of  a broken  heart.  Some 
weavers  kindly  assisted  my  children,  but  the  youn. 
gest  were  sent  to  tho  work-house  and  my  family 
broken  up.  I have  paid  dearly'  enough  for  a couple 
of  years’  gentility.  When  I leave  here,  God  only 
knows  what  I shall  do ; my  characte  r is  gone,  and 
nobody  will  employ  me. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Robber's  Den — A New  York  railroad  car. 

What  part  of  a building  would  a proud  man  be  likely  to 
avoid?— A basement. 

A person  was  boasting  that  lie  was  sprung  from  a high 
family  in  Ireland.  “Yes,"  said  d by-stander,  “1  have 
seen  some  of  the  Bame  family  so  high  that  their  fa  t could, 
not  touch  the  ground." 


A little  boy  In  an  ower  good  family  was  rebuked  for 
looking  into  his  spelling-book  on  a Sunday.  Says  he: 
“ I don’t  see  why  I can’t  look  into  the  spi  lling  lesson  Sun- 
days as  well  as  read  the  Testament  week  days. 


“ Take  off  your  hat,  man,”  cried  a judge  to  nn  Amazon 
in  a riding-dress.  “ I’m  a lady,"  was  the  reply.  “ Then,” 
said  his  lordship,  “I’m  not  a judge.” 

The  Head  and  Front  ot  his  Offending — The  last 
Dahlia  on  dit  is  that  Stephens  is  disguised  as  a lady’s 
maid,  and  is  in  the  service  of  a lady  at  Kingstown.  Tills 
is  rather  a descent — from  a Head-centre  to  a hairdresser. 


A real  Scotch  Joke.— What’s  the  next  wtne  to  Golden 
Sherry  ?— Sillery.  (Si  Her— eh  ?) 

The  Heart's  Misgiving — Eating  a meat-pie,  and  won- 
dering, after  a pause,  what  the  contents  were  composed  of, 

A Poser.— As  a schoolmaster  was  employed  the  other 
day,  in  Scotland,  in  his  delightful  task”  of  teaching  a sharp 
urchin  to  cipher  on  the  slate,  the  precocious  pupil  put  the 
following  question  to  Ilia  instructor : “ Whaur  diz  a’  the 
figures  gang  till  when  they’re  rubbit  out  ?” 

PROVERBIAL  EPIGRAM. 

Civility,  that  nothing  costs, 

Oft  paves  the  way  to  money; 

Flies  are  attracted  less  by  far 
With  vinegar  than  honey. 

“Opportunity  makes  the  thief,"  Not  in  our  case.  We 
found  a big  anchor  and  chain  cable  on  the  sidewalk  the 
other  night,  and  we  didn't  touch  it;  there  was  nobody 
about  neither. 

Why  is  a board ing-houso  keeper  who  fortifies  his  table 
with  strong  butter  like  a naval  officer  who  has  laid  his  ship 
alongside  another  in  action  ?— Because  he  is  prepared  to 
repel  boarders. 

An  Irish  musical  author,  being  asked  if  be  had  composed 
any  thing  lately,  replied,  “My  last  work  was  a compos  i- 
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MARY  ANERLEY. 

Littu  Mary  Anerley,  sitting  on  the  stile, 

Why  d?  yon  blush  so  red,  and  why  so  strangely  smile? 
Somebody  has  been  with  you— somebody,  I know, 

Left  that  sunset  on  your  cheek,  left  you  smiling  so ! 

Gentle  Mary  Anerley,  waiting  by  the  wall, 

Waiting  in  the  chestnut  walk,  where  the  snowy  blossoms 
fall. 

Somebody  U.  coming'  there— somebody,  I’m  sure, 

Knows  your  eyes  are  full  of  love,  knows  your  heart  is 
pure. 

Happy  Mary  Anerley,  looking,  oh,  so  fair, 

There's  a ling  upon  your  hand,  and  there’s  myrtle  in 
your  hair! 

Somebody  is  with  you  now— somebody,  I see, 

Looks  into  your  trusting  face  very  tenderly! 

Quiet  Mary  Forester,  sitting  by  the  shore, 

Rosy  faces  at  your  knee,  roses  round  the  door— 
Somebody  is  coming  home!  Somebody,  I know, 

Made  you  sony  when  he  sail’d:  are  you  sorry  nowT 


PARIS  FASHIONS. 

COIFFURE  CLOTILDE. 

This  head-dress  consists  of  two  velvet  ribbons, 
embroidered  with  clear,  white  glass  beads,  and  a 
border  of  black  lace,  representing  a Grecian  pat- 
tern, about  a quarter  of  a yard  long.  The  ribbons 
are  supported  by  a half-circle  foundation  of  wire 
covered  with  black  silk. 

The  black  lace  is  slightly  gathered,  falling  over 
the  head,  and  is  ornamented  with  steel  pendants  in 
the  star  form. 

The  two  pieces  of, lace  are  united  on  each  side, 
and  are  fastened  upon  a foundation  of  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  forming  two  barbes,  each  half  a yard  in 
length.  Upon  one  side  is  a how  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  about  an  inch  wide,  and  a bunch  of  mixed 
flowers.  The  ends  of  the  black  velvet  ribbon  are 
fastened  under  the  chignon  by  an  elastic  cord. 

CROCHET  PETTICOAT. 

[For  a child  from  two  to  four  years  old.] 

This  petticoat  is  wrought  in  tunisien  crochet; 
the  ceutre  of  scarlet  worsted,  and  the  border  of 
black  in  design  a lagrecque.  The  petticoat  is  com- 
menced on  the  border  by  making  a chain  of  173 
stitches  of  black  worsted.  The  first  three  rows 
are  made  in  the  undulating  crochet  stitch,  which  is 
a variety  of  the  tunisien,  differing  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  taking  up  the  stitch. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  row  the  tunisien 
crochet  stitch  is  used  with  black  worsted.  The 
next  three  rows  are- done  in  the  unduluting  crochet. 
Then  the  scarlet  worsted  is  taken  for  the  centre  of 
the  petticoat,  and  eleven  rows  are  made  in  the  or- 
dinary tunisien  crochet.  The  narrowing  is  com- 
menced in  the  second  stitch  of  the  twelfth  row  by 
uniting  two  stitches,  and  in  the  following  row 
counting  these  two  as  one.  The  narrowing  is  re- 
peated seven  times  in  each  row  at  intervals  of  sev- 
enteen stitches,  and  is  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner every  third  row — that  is,  in  the  fifteenth,  eight- 
eenth, twenty-first,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty- 
sixth.  After  the  twenty-seventh  row,  which  is 
the  termination  of  the  petticoat,  a row  of  plain 
stitches  is  made,  and  the  two  opposite  sides  are 
sewed  together,  leaving  a space  of  about  four  inches. 

As  a finish  to  the  border  a row  of  scallops  is  made 


in  scarlet  worsted,  each  scallop  being  composed  of 
two  plain  stitches  separated  by  two  fancy  ones. 

NIGHT-CAP. 

Fig.  3 serves  as  a pattern  for  this  cap,  which  is 
composed  of  a crown  and  a fore  part.  The  crown 
is  cut  to  a point  indicated  in  the  model,  and  is  gath- 
ered and  sewed  to  the  fore  part,  which  is  only  a 
straight  band  about  an  inch  wide  and  two-thirds 
of  a yard  long,  sewed  together  in  the  middle  to 
form  "a  point.  On  each  side,  about  four  inches 
from  the  middle  behind,  is  a large  eyelet  hole  for  a 
string  to  pass  through. 

The  gathering  of  the  crown  comes  altogether  be- 
hind. The  cap  strings,  which  are  about  an  inch 


wide  at  first,  hut  increase  in  width,  are  trimmed  at 
the  ends  with  a bit  of  lace.  A trimming  of  fine 
muslin  covers  the  front,  composed  of  two  bands 
lightly  gathered  in  festoons,  and  stitched  on  with  a 
band. 

BIB  “EN  PIQUE." 

Cut  out  the  bib  Whole,  according  to  Fig.  5.  Trim 
with  loops  or  edging  on  the  parts  indicated  in  the 
pattern.  Put  on  a button,  and  work  a button-hole, 
as  in  the  pattern,  and  fasten  on  each  point  on  the 
shoulder  a bow  of  ribbon  about  four  inches  long. 

SOCK  FOR  INFANT  OF  SIX  MONTHS. 

This  sock  is  made  of  white  flannel,  bound  and 
ornamented  with  cherry  ribbon.  It  is  cut  from  a 


seamless  piece  of  flannel,  with  a lining  of  muslin. 
Bind  together  with  ribbon.  Sew  the  two  sides  to- 
gether in  the  middle  behind.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  from  the 
toe  upward.  Make  a bow  of  ribbon  about  an  inch 
wide  for  the  top  of  the  shoe. 


PEABODY  SQUARE,  ISLINGTON. 

The  magnificent  bounty  of  an  American  mer- 
chant h§s  bestowed  a quarter  of  a million  sterling, 
equal  to  one  and  a quarter  millions  of  dollars,  on 
the  poor  of  London  ; and  the  trustees  of  this  fund, 
since  the  first  installment  of  jE150,000  was  placed  in 
their  hands,  have  thought  it  best  employed  in  the 
construction  of  improved  dwellings,  as  described  in 
their  lately  - published  report.  The  sites  for  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  are  variously  situated. 
Our  engraving  on  page  221  relates  to  the  plot  at 
Islington.  This  plot  measures  47,863  square.feet, 
and  cost  over  $40,000.  There  are  four  blocks  of 
buildings,  to  comprise  in  all  155  tenements,  with 
ample  accommodation  for  upward  of  650  persons. 
The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  paid  for  the  land,  will  amount,  when  the  ac- 
counts shall  have  been  closed,  to  $158,450. 

The  entire  community  at  Islington  now  consists 
of  674  individuals,  of  whom  19  are  widows,  the  rest 
married  persons  and  children. 

The  buildings  consist  of  four  blocks  of  houses, 
five  stories  in  height,  which  are  let  out  in  tenements 
of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms.  Each  block  will  af- 
ford accommodation  for  sixty  families,  or  240  in  the 
aggregate.  The  rooms  are  each  of  them  about  9 
feet  wide  and  12  feet  long,  and  of  a suitable  height. 
The  attic  of  each  block  is  paved  with  tiles  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  surmounted  by  a handsome 
ornamental  turret.  There  is  also  accommodation 
for  washing  and  drying,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
buildings  is  a cistern  12  feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  and 
4 feet  deep,  capable  of  containing  1760  gallons  of 
water.  Every  thing  has  been  done  to  render  the 
sanitary  arrangements  complete  in  every  respect. 

The  principle  and  organization  in  each  of  these 
extensive  structures  is  the  same.  Drainage  and 
ventilation  have  been  insured  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible care ; the  instant  removal  of  dust  and  refuse  is 
effected  by  means  of  shafts  which  descend  from  ev- 
ery corridor  to  cellars  in  the  basement,  whence  it  is 
carted  away ; the  passages  are  all  kept  clean  and 
lighted  with  gas  without  any  cost  to  the  tenants ; 
water  from  cisterns  in  the  roof  is  distributed  by 
pipes  into  eveiy  tenement,  and  there  are  baths  free 
to  all.  Laundries,  with  wringing- machines  and 
drying  lofts,  are  at  the  service  of  every  inmate. 

The  weekly  rent  charged  for  one  room  is  2*.  6d., 
or  about  62-J  cents ; for  two  rooms  4s. ; and  for  three  ' 
rooms,  5s.  As  Mr.  Peabody  directed  by  his  letter, 
the  sole  qualification  required  for  a tenant  is  “ an 
ascertained  condition  of  life  such  as  brings  the  in- 
dividual within  the  description  of  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, combined  with  moral  character  and  good  con- 
duct as  a member  of  society.” 

Geokge  Peabody,  whose  gift  to  the  London  poor 
is  the  most  munificent  ever  made  by  a private  per- 
son to  a public  charity,  is  the  leading  American 
banker  in  London.  He  is  a native  of  Danvers,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  about  74  years  of  age.  He  became 
a partner  in  a leading  house  in  Baltimore,  and  went 
to  England  in  1836. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Prophecies  are  being  fulfilled.  Visions  are  about  to  be 
realized.  In  proof  whereof  are  the  factB:  Gold  is  falling; 
prices  of  all  goods  are  falling;  rents  are  falling;  and  last, 
but  not  l ast,  the  dirty  streets  and  nuisances  of  New  York 
are  falling— into  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Health 
Board. 

The  first-mentioned  fact  is  evident  from  a glance  at  the 
daily  monetary  quotations.  The  second  is  more  apparent 
from  an  inspection  of  the  general  market  reports,  ano, 
from  the  unmistakable  public  feeling,  than  from,  as  yet, 
a marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  change  which  any 
body  receives  after  purchasing  a sirloin  of  beef  or  a dozen 
yards  of  muslin.  But  the  change  will  soo#come.  It  is 
very  easy  for  dealers  to  add  a few  pennies  to  the  pound 
on  beef,  or  to  tell  their  customers  that  cloth  has  risen. 
But  ah ! it  goes  terribly  against  the  grain  to  allow  pur- 
chasers their  turn,  and  give  them  the  advantage  of  fall- 
ing prices.  However,  merchants  may  as  well  bend  grace- 
fully to  the  coming  breeze,  which,  if  rightly  met,  will  not 
harm.  Their  past  successes  should  sustain  them.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  even  ladies  not  over  prone  to  sacrifice  their 
longing  for  new  things  to  any  uncertain  notions  of  econ- 
omy are  resolved  to  postpone  replenishing  their  wardrobes 
a while  longer  because  “•goods  are  falling.’'  Perhaps 
there  is  no  incipient  economy  in  title  delay.  But  many, 
even  if  they  are  not  restricted  in  money,  have  a fancy  for 
getting  things  u cheap,’’  and  are  chagrined  if  they  hap- 
pen to  pay  more  than  the  market  value  for  an  article. 
And  certainly  an  approximate  return  to  good  “old  prices" 
is  reasonably  a thing  to  be  desired  by  all. 

The  large  number  of  houses  in  the  market,  both  “for 
•ale"  and  “ to  let,"  the  actual  decrease  of  rents,  and  the 
often  unwilling  admission  of  real  estate  owners,  indicate, 
as  a clear-headed  speculator  said  the  other  day,  that  “ there 
will  be  more  houses  to  let  the  middle  of  April  than  now, 
and  at  a lower  rent." 

The  prospect  of  luxuriating  in  clean  streets  and  pure  air 
looks  brighter  than  ever  before.  True,  only  a beginning 
is  as  yet  made;  but  that  is  a thorough  beginning.  And 
the  cholera  may  yet  be  kept  out  of  New  York,  or  meet 
with  a rebuff  on  its  approach  which  will  cripple  its  power, 
if  only  every  citizen  will  do  his  duty.  The  way  is  opened 
for  any  responsible  person  to  give  information  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  regarding  any  nuisance  which  comes  under  his 
observation,  by  addressing  the  Sanitary  Superintendent 
of  the  Board— office  301  Mott  Street — or  by  entering  the 
complaint  at  one  of  the  Police  Stations,  where  books  for 
the  purpose  are  to  be  kept.  Of  course  such  information 
should  be  given  in  a clear,  definite,  and  brief  statement, 
accompanied  with  name  and  address,  so  that  further  in- 
quiries may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  if  needful. 
If  every  body  would  first  keep  his  own  premises  above  re- 
proach, and  then  report  those  nuisances  that  seem  to  be- 
long to  nobody— so  far  as  regards  the  care  taken— the  re- 
sult would  be  most  satisfactory. 

It  is  said  that  “there  is  neither  Cattle  Market  nor 
Slaughter  Pen  in  Paris.  The  great  markets  are  at  Poissy, 
thirteen  miles  distant,  and  at  Sceaux,  five  miles  away. 
Within  the  city  limits,  though  in  the  suburbs,  are  five 
public  abattoirs.  Where  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  town  is 
performed.  They  are  under,  the  control  of  a Guild  of 
Butchers,  who  afe  accountable  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  are  consulted  when  new  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  by  Government.  The  most  vigilant  supervision 
of  police  attends  them,  and  no  butcher  may  follow  his 
trade  without  a license.  The  slightest  detail  in  the 
slaughtering  or  sale  of  meat  falls  under  the  closest  police 
regulation.’’ 

in  these  markets  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  de- 
cency, cleanliness,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals. 
They  are  carefully  fed  and  watered,  aud  no  undue  driv- 
ing, lashing,  or  terrifying  is  permitted.  “ Each  day  every 
part  of  the  several  slaughter-houses  is  carefully  cleansed. 
So  rigid  is  the  police  inspection  that  no  sick  animal  can  be 
killed,  no  diseased  meat  can  be  sold,  and  no  atom  which 
threatens  health  is  allowed  a moment’s  lodgment  in  the 
great  urea.” 

What  a contrast  is  this  Paris  system  to  the  unhealthful 
and  inhuman  practices  which  among  us  have  been  so 
shamelessly  public ! We  could  almost  wish  that  a reso- 
lute Napoleon  had,  long  ago,  enacted  certain  laws  for  New 
York  city. 

A superb  sleeping-car  has  recently  .been  constructed, 
designed  to  run  weekly  between  this  city  and  Chicago,  on 
tho  jjpw  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  This  car,  which  is  val- 
ued at  about  $25,000,  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  the  soft  rustling  of  the  silken  curtains,  the  sub- 
dued light  from  the  ground-glass  windows,  the  couches 
covered  with  superb  velvet,  and  the  carpeted  aisles  ren- 
dering it  totally  unlike  any  vehicle  that  is  usually  found 
attached  to  a locomotive.  It  contains  forty-eight  berths, 
besides  a bridal-chamber,  laboratories,  closets,  etc.  The 
seats  nre  covered  with  fine  velvet,  and  the  floor  with  Brus- 
sels.carpet.  The  wood-work  is  of  black  walnut,  and  the 
decorations  of  silver  plate.  Each  berth  is  separated  by 
heavy  gold  and  crimson  curtains,  and  is  provided  with 
mattresses,  linen  sheets,  pillows,  etc.,  just  as  in  the  most 
fashionable  hotel. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  those  who  take  passage  in 
this  car  will  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege! 


An  exchange  enumerates  a long  list  of  “ Curiosities  of 
Humanity,"  some  of  which  would  be  quite  worthy  a place 
in  Barnum's  Museum.  Among  these  are : 

The  liUBband  that  Bays  to  his  wife  on  a Monday  night, 
when  cook  is  in  revolt,  dinner  is  behindhand,  and  “ stock 
down,”  “My  dear,  you  look  tired— let  me  walk  up  and 
down  with  the  baby  while  you  rest  I"  v 
The  man  who  is  consistent,  and  goes  out  to  chop  kin- 
dlings for  exercise  after  having  recommended  bed-muking 
to  his  wife  as  a healthful  method  of  expanding  the  chest  i 
Tile  man  who  is  always  delighted  with  the  domestic 
puddings  and  pies,  and  don't  expect  a daily  bill  of  fare 
like  unto  a French  restaurant ! 

The  man  who  never  saw  a collar  pattern  that  fits  so 
much  better  than  his  ever  did! 


Of  course,  there  are  feminine  as  well  as  masculine  “Cu- 
riosities" in  the  list ; but  we  think  it  more  appropriate, 
considering  the  “ sphere  of  woman,”  that  they  should  be 
only  on  private  exhibition  ! 


Some  irreverent  investigator  inquires  if  the  use  of  the 
handkerchief  is  a part  of  theological  training.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  making  this  inquiry,  he  says : 


“I  notice  some  ministers  take  it  out  of  their  pockets  as 
they  do  their  sermons,  and  lay  it  on  the  pulpit.  Some 
spread  it  out  lengthwise  through  the  middle  of  the  Bible ; 
some  roll  it  up  and  tuck  it  under  the  Bible ; some  shake 
it  over  their  heads ; some  clench  it  in  their  hands  as  if 
they  were  going  to  throw  it  at  the  audience ; and  seme 
keep  crowding  it  into  their  pockets  and  pulling  it  out 
again,  with  a nervous  movement,  as  if  they  did  not  know 
what  iise  to  make  of  their  hands.  I went  once  to  hear  a 
popular  young  preacher,  and  as  much  as  half  of  his  ser- 
mon was  made  up  of  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  most 
of  the  other  half  was  gold  watch  and  bits  of  poetry." 

Ministers  seem  to  be  privileged  to  be  eccentric.  Tltere 
is  a story  told  of  a certain  preacher  who  wound  up  his  ser- 
mon one  Sunday  with  the  following  sentence : “ On  ac- 
count of  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  the  ripeness  of 
the  berries,  and  because  I've  to  go  to  Ardivant  to  dine,  I 
will  say  no  more  at  this  time."  And  at  another  time, 
when  he  had  read  his  sermcn  through,  he  shut  the  Bible 
with  a dap,  remarking,  “And  now,  brethren,  I have 
done." 


We  have  a distinct  remembrance  of  a venerable  and 
worthy  minister  of  New^iplan^w^  jq  i|£  travels,  fre- 


quently came  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of  a friend.  Aft- 
er being  seated  at  tbe  tea-table,  he  would  often  say,  in  the 
most  nonchalant  manner  possible,  “I  would  like  some 
cold  hasty-pudding  and  milk  for  my  supper;"  or  ask  for 
some  other  article,  equally  unlikely  to  be  prepared. 

At  a recent  Parisian  soiree  several  American  ladies  ap- 
peared without  crinoline.  *It  was  remarked  of  them  that, 
“whereas  they  formerly  resembled  in  their  shape  open 
umbrellas,  they  now  have  a good  deal  the  appearance  of 
closed  ones.  What  they  sacrificed  in  breadth,  however, 
they  make  up  in  length,  and  the  trains  which  they  wear 
are  so  long  that  the  inconvenience  of  getting  about  is 
quite  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  crinoline."  A vast 
quantity  of  underclothing  is  said  to  be  necessary  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  discarded  hoops,  which,  indeed,  were  in- 
vented to  remedy  this  very  inconvenience.  Whatever  be 
the  mode  which  is  destined  to  prevail,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  be  confined  within  moderate  bounds.  It  is  more  the 
exaggeration  of  a fashion  than  the  fashion  itself  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  complaint  and  ridicule. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that,  at  a grand 
reception  recently  given  at  the  French  Academy,  a peti- 
tion was  made  that  the  lady  guests  would  dispense  with 
crinoline  altogether  for  that  particular  evening,  the  mem- 
bers having  in  view  the  accommodation  of  a,larger  num- 
ber of  guests  with  seats ; but,  sad  to  relate,  very  few  com- 
plied with  the  request. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  young  ladies  are  now  wear- 
ing small  bells  attached  to  their  gloves  for  evening  I re- 
minding one,  as  they  tinkle  through  tbe  merry  dance,  of 
the  nurseiy  ditty  of  the  old  woman — 

“ With  rings  on  her  fingers  and  belle  on  her  toes, 

She  shall  here  music  wherever  she  goee.” 

What  next  will  fickle  fashion  bring  ? 

Somebody,  who  seems  to  understand  tbe  subject,  thus 
discourses  upon  too  late : 

“ It  is  never  too  late  to  do  right ; as,  for  instance,  a gen- 
tleman began  to  study  grammar  after  he  had  written  for 
the  press  ten  years.  It  is  never  too  late  to  get  married ; 
Naomi,  the  daughter  of  Enoch,  took  her  first  husband  at 
five  hundred  and  eighty.  It  is  never  too  late  to  drop  any 
habit ; James,  the  uovelist,  wrote  sixty-nine  volumes  be- 
fore lie  could  shake  off  his  ‘solitary  horseman.'  It  is 
sometimes  too  late  to  ‘ pop  the  question ;'  a man  once  did 
so  to  a ' charming  vidder’  just  as  she  reached  her  house 
after  burying  her  first  husband.  ‘You  are  t*x>  late,’  was 
the  reply,  * the  clergyman  spoke  to  me  at  the  grave !'  ” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


— viz.,  the  Villa  de  Madrid  and  Blanca— had  been  suc- 
cessful in  finding — and  to  their  cost  too — the  object  of 
their  search  in  the  harbor  near  Ancud,  Island  of  Chiloe. 
The  Spanish  ships  stood  in  close  to  shore  in  order  to  feel 
the  depth  of  water,  when  they  were  opened  upon  by  a 
very  heavy  battery  on  shore,  armed  principally  witli  guns 
recovered  from  the  lost  frigate  Amazonas,  and  oue  of 
them  was  hulled  seventeen  times,  while  the  other,  the 
Blanca,  received  one  heavy  shot  below  the  water-line, 
which  had  to  be  plugged.  The  two  frigates  steamed  as 
close  in  as  they  dare  and  opened  fire,  although  at  long 
range,  upon  the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  ships ; but  after 
two  hours'  work  and  expending  about  seven  hundred  shot 
and  shell,  they  hauled  off,  finding  that  the  shore  batter- 
ies must  be  first  silenced  or  crippled  before  they  would  be 
able  to  get  inside  at  the  Bhips  there  anchored.  The  next 
day  the  two  Spanish  ship3  returned  to  Valparaiso. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRON  CASTINGS 

AND 

STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  HINKLEY  & WILLIAMS  WORKS, 
416  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston, 

Are  prepared  to  manufacture  common  and  gun-metal 
Castings,  of  from  ten  pounds  to  thirty  tons  weight,  made 
in  green  sand,  dry  sand,  or  loam,  as  desired ; also  Flue 
and  Tubular  Boilers,  and  “HINKLKY’S  PATH  NT 
BOILER,”  for  Locomotive  or  Stationary  Engines,  war- 
ranted to  save  a largo  percentage  of  fuel  over  any  boiler 
now  in  use. 


ART  NOTICE. 

WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN’S  Fine  Minia- 
tures from  Life,  and  copied  from  other  pictures.  Sittings 
made  by  E.  T.  KELLY  & CO.,  779  Broadway.  Please 
examine  specimens. 


Stammering 


Cured  by  Bates'  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  CARRIAGES,  every  variety.  L.  P. 
TIBBAL,  510  Broadway,  opposite  SL  Nicholas. 


CONQKICSS. 

March  20: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morrill  reported  a joint  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  appro- 
priating $-25,'  00  for  the  relief  of  destitute  negroes  in  the 
District,  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the 

Chief  of  the  Freeduien’s  Bureau,  which  was  passed The 

Naval  Appropriation  bill  was  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  passed — A bill  to  protect  military  officials 
and  Union  citizens  against  legal  action  for  acts  commit- 
ted during  the  war  was  passed— 112  to  31. 

March  21: 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed  indemnifying  the  States 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  certain  lands  ceded  under 
the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  House,  the  Railroad  bill  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  the  States  was  passed— 79  to  40. 

March  22 : 

Iu  the  Senate,  the  bill  making  each  of  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  California  a single  Judicial  District  was 
passed;  also  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis. 

Iu  the  House,  the  deficiency  bill  being  taken  up,  the 
Senate  amendment  striking  out  the  proviso  that  no  por- 
trait of  any  living  person  shall  be  placed  upon  any  of  the 
issues  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  debated  at  some 
length,  and  the  House  refused  to  concur  with  the  Senate. 
March  23 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  New  Jersey  contested  seat  was  con- 
sidered, and  upon  a division  Mr.  Stockton  held  his  seat, 
his  own  vote  alone  deciding  the  question. 

In  the  House,  the  Loan  bill  was  passed — 83  to  53— with 
a proviso  that  of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars  may  be  retired  and  canceled  within  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  not 
more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  month.  The 
bill  was  passed  without  the  clause  sanctioning  a foreign 
loan. 

March  26 : 

In  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Elections  reported  in 
favor  of  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  against  Brooks,  for  the  con- 
tested New  York  seat. 

NEWS  ITKMS. 

A man  named  King,  arrested  a few  days  ago  for  a theft 
recently  committed  in  Ohio,  and  awaiting  in  jail  a requi- 
sition from  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  confessed  to  Harris,  a 
recently  confined  Government  detective,  that  he  (King), 
and  not  Payne,  was  the  man  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
Secretary  Seward.  King  afterward  attempted  to  commit 
suicide. 

General  Burnside  was  nominated,  March  20,  by  the 
Union  Convention  of  Rhode  Island,  for  Governor,  and  has 
accepted.  William  Greene  received  the  nomination  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  R.  Bartlett  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Horatio  Rogers  for  Attorney-General,  Colonel  W. 
Tew  for  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Chnrles  Beck,  formerly  a professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  March  19 ; lie  was  aged  70  years. 

Major-General  Franklin  has  been  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible and  lucrative  position  of  superintendent  of  Colt’s 
pistol  factory. 

A German  committed  Buicide  in  Philadelphia  on  March 
18.  In  his  room  was  found  the  following  farewell : 

“ I was  a soldier  in  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  and  I got  a disease  (palsy)  in  the  serv- 
ice, from  the  effects  of  which  I was  obliged  to  stop  work; 
in  conseque^  I applied  for  a pension  from  the  United 
States  Government.  Not  receiving  any  support  from  the 
Government,  this  is  to  inform  my  friends  and, 'acquaint- 
ances I have  been  obliged  to  kill  myself. 

“ Joun  Raufs,  from  Gotha." 

The  chess  contest  between  Mr.  Reichhelm,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Captain  M’Kenzie,  of  this  city,  was  brought  to 
a close  March  20  by  the  resignation  of  the  former  gentle- 
man. Six  games  were  played,  of  which  Captain  M‘Ken- 
zie  won  five,  and  one  was  drawn. 

There  was  a very  destructive  fire  in  Cincinnati  March 
23.  Pike's  Opera-house,  worth  a million  of  dollars,  was 
laid  in  ruins.  R.  W.  Carroll  & Co.,  publishers,  were 
among  the  sufferers.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  Opera- 
house  half  an  hour  after  the  audience  had  dispersed.  The 
cause  is  supposed  to  have  been  gas-explosion. 

Brevet  Major-General  Seth  Williams  died  March  23. 
He  was  Assistant-Adjutant-General  in  nearly  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  General 
Grant’s  Staff  he  was  acting  Inspector-General. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  been  authorized  to  make  a fresh  treaty  with  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  completion  of  the  Austrian 
volunteer  corps  for  Maximilian. 

The  difficulty  between  Prussia  and  Austria  continued 
unsettled  and  threatening. 

In  France  nothing  of  importance  was  going  on  except 
that  the  Prince  Imperial  was  getting  over  liis  measles. 

Tbe  latest  news  from  the  South  Pacific  brings  the  report 
of  a naval  action  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
Allies.  The  portion  of  the  Spanish  squadron  which  had 
boon  for  some  time  past  at  sea  looking  for  the  Allied  fleet 


C.  M.  DUNN  & CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1859), 

Managers  of  the  most  extensive  Gift  Sale  in  the  world, 
immensely  successful  in  nearly  100  cities  throughout  the 
country,  offer 

Greater  Inducements  than  ever  before. 

250,000  Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Articles  of 
Silverware,  &c.,  worth  over  $1,000  000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  regard  to  value,  and  not 
to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 


1,000 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

3.000 

5.000 

3.000 

4.000 

10,U00 

10,000 

5.000 

3.000 

6.000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

175,000 


Splendid  List  of  Articles. 

Grand  Piano-Fortes $800  to  $1200 

Rosewood  seven-octave  Pianos 400  to  600 

Gold  hunting-cased  Watches 76  to  125 

Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  to  75 

Ladies’  and  Gents'  Silver  Watches  20  to  50 

First-class  Sewing  Machines 45  to  75 

Cake-Baskets  and  Ice  Pitchers 18  to  30 

Fine  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . . 15  to  20 

Sets  Knives  and  Forks 10  to  25 

Sets  Tea,  Dessert,  and  Table  Spoons  6 to  15 

Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 to  10 

Butter  Knives,  per  pair 0 to  10 

Gold  Pens,  silver  ex.  Case  & Pencil  5 to  6 

Gold  Pens  and  gold-m’ted  Holders.  5 to  8 

California  Diamond  Ring? 5 to  10 

Fancy  Enameled  and  Seal  Rings. . 5 to  8 

Vest,  Guard,  and  Neck  Chains. ...  5 to  16 

Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets. . . 5 to  12 

Drinking  Cups  and  Goblets 5 to  10 

Beautiful  Photograph  Albums  ....  5 to  10 

Other  Articles  of  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, &c 5 to  12 


Sealed  certificates  of  the  articles  are  well  mixed,  and 
sent,  regardless  of  choice,  to  each  purchaser  of  a Photo- 
graph of  any  prominent  personage — costing  25  cents.  The 
Photographs  are  very  fine,  and  worth  the  money.  After 
opening  the  certificate,  it  is  at  yeur  option  to  send  for  the 
article  or  not.  You  can  not  get  less  than  One  Dollar’s 
worth;  for  the  lowest  article  on  our  list  is  a beautiful 
fifty-picture  morocco-bouud  ivory-ornamented  photograph 
album,  worth  $5,  which  may  be  ordered  on  any  certificate, 
while  you  have  the  possibility  of  drawing  a watch  or  piano 
worth  from  $100  to  $1000. 

Five  photographs,  with  certificates,  and  a silver  butter- 
knife  as  premium,  sent  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2,  with  a fine 
napkin-ring;  thirty  for  $5,  with  a 50-picture  album 
worth  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10,  with  a silver  butter-dish  or 
100-picture  album,  worth  $12;  one  hundred  for  $15,  with 
a solid  silver  full-jeweled  hunting-cased  watch,  worth  $25. 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  and  the  most  liberal  in- 
ducements ever  yet  offered  to  those  who  will  act  as  such. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 


C.  M.  DUNN  & CO., 


Headquarters  126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


$1.  BOOKS.  SL 
Dollar  Gift  Booh  Sale. 

100,000  VOLUMES. 

Standard  Works,  Family  Bibles,  Photo- 
graph Albums,  &c., 

WORTH  $250,000. 

AU  to  be  SOLD  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  and  a 

Splendid  Gift, 

Worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  to  be  given  with  each 
Book.  No  Book  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  gift 
you  are  to  get.  The  Gifts  consist  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,  Silverware,  Sets  of  Jewelry,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Bo- 
som Studs,  Chains,  &c.,  <fcc. 

Plan  of  Sple. 

Certificates  are  prepared,  describing  each  book  and 
naming  the  gift  that  will  accompany  it,  with  its  value. 
These  certificates  are  placed  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  well 
mixed,  and  sent,  regardless  of  choice,  one  to  each  pur- 
chaser of  a beautiful  Card  Photograph  of  any  prominent 
personage,  in  itself  worth  all  we  charge— 26  cents  each ; 
or  five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty-five  for 
$10 ; one  hundred,  with  premium  silver  hunting  watch, 
for  $15. 

On  opening  the  envelope  you  see  what  your  certificate 
calls  for,  and  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  $1,  and  take  tho 
book  and  gift  (or  any  other  book  and  gift  of  the  same  value), 
or  not.  You  can  not  get  less  than  one  dollar’s  worth,  for 
there  are  no  blanks;  and  you  may  get  a Bible  or  Album, 
worth  $26  to  $50,  with  a gift  worth  much  more. 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  to  whom  great  inducements 
are  offered.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  circulars.  Address 
BOWEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

124  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


[April  7?  1866. 


J.  E Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c„ 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies'  and- Gents'  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mouuted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Exten  sion  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knivi  -,  per  pair - 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Kings,  perpair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Artfales 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed;  and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  aud  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  tlfese  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 6 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  aud  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WJNSLOVV  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 


THE  DAYS 

OF 

BRASS  JEWSLRY 
Are  Over. 


TFJ  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 


Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

Sell  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated 

JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatically 
a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  on  a 
one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a single  article  of 
brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in  the  whole  immense 
stock. 

250,000 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Sets 
of  rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c., 

Worth  $2,500,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price  of 
one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  riot  to  be  paid  for  until  you 
know  what  you  will  receive. 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

tw  The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  customer, 
in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for  $2,  a 
splendid  richly  chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter-Dish  or 
Castor , fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful  60 -pic. 
ture  morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6 ; and  you 
have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Fine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Certificates, 
which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regardless  of  choice, 
will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what  you  can  got  for 
$2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth  $10,  to  a Watch 
or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000.  Also  will  be  sent  our  cir- 
cular, containing  list  of  articles  and  full  particulars ; also 
terms  to  agents,  to  whom  great  inducements  are  offered. 

Two  for  50  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph ; 6 for 
$1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth  $1 ; 11  for  $2,  with  a 
Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth  $2 ; 17  for  $3,  with  a Silver 
Fruit  Knife,  worth  $3;  30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Exten- 
sion Case,  worth  $6;  65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double 
Locket,  worth  $12 ; 100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch, 
worth  $18;  200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch, 
worth  $40. 

In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

Address  CALKINS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Nos.  169  and  171  Broadway,  New  York. 

TO  CONSUMPTIVES. — You  will  get  the 

Recipe  for  a sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Consump- 
tion, and  all  lung  complaints,  by  sending  to  D.  Adee,  No. 
381  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  He  sends  it  free.  Write  for 
it.  It  has  cured  thousands. 

*200  A M0NTH  made  with  STKNCILTOOLS.  Don’t 
v fail  to  send  for  a free  catalogue  containing  full 

particulars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

“ T>  OGUES  and  Rogueries  of  N.  Y.”  124  pp.  Only  GOc. 
XV  Postpaid  by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  IL 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  V.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  DISCOVERY.  — DE  GRATH’S  ELECTRIC 
OIL  is  \varrauted  to  cure  rheumatism,  dcafne.-v,  frost- 
ed  limb--,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to*2  -'avs. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York,  Depot,  Pluiadelphia. 

Original  Ircm 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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JOSEPH  II.  AND  HIS  COURT. 

By  L.  MUHLBACH. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP, 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S 

CELEBRATED 


COMPOSED  OF 


BY 

ADELAIDE  DE  V.  CHAUDRON. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Pamphlet  Form, 

$1  50. 

This  great  work,  which  was  published  by  S.  H.  Goetzel, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  during  the  tim:  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  generally  received  with  so  much  delight  and 
admiration,  is  now  offered  to  the  people,  North,  East,  and 
West,  ns  well  as  South.  It  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
same  queer  form,  with  a particularly  clear  and  large  type, 
in  which  it  was  produced  during  the  War;  and  by  its 
cheapness  within  the,  reach  of  almost  every  body,  to  be 
put  aside  as  a “ Memento  Mori”  of  that  great  historical 
epoch. 

It  can  be  ordered  either  direct  from  the  publisher,  S.  H. 
Goetzel,  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  from  Collins  & Brother,  No.  84 
Leonard  St.,  New  York,  on  receipt  of  the  price  ($1  60). 

It  y ill  be  mailed  free  of  postage  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  except  California.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade 
S.  H.  GOETZEL,  Mobile,  Ala. 

COLLINS  & BROTHER,  84  Leonard  St.,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC 

(OE  DOUBLE) 

CPHWG  SHIRTS 


IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 


WITH  TIIE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 


Are  universally  acknowledged  by  Ladies  through- 
out  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Land 

To  be  the  most  perfect  and  agreeable  Skirt  ever  invented, 
the  three  bottom  rods  of  every  Skirt  made  being  heavier, 
and  twice  or  double  covered. 

They  will  not  bend  or  break,  like  the  single  springs,  but 
will  prese.rve  their  graceful  and  perfect  shape  where  three  or 
four  ordinary  skirts  will  have  been  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

They  combine  comfort,  durability,  and  Economy,  with  that 
elegance  of  shape  which  has  made  the  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC 
the  STANDARD  SKIRT  of  the  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

This  invention  consists  of  Duplex  (or  two)  Elliptic  Steel 
Springs,  iugeniously  braided  tightly  and  firmly  together, 
edge  to  edge,  making  the  toughest,  most  flexible,  elastic,  and 
durable  Spring  ever  used.  The  wonderful  flexibility  and 
great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  any  lady  wearing  the  Duplex 
Elliptic  Skirt  will  be  experienced  partiQgjaily  in  all  crowded 
Assemblies,  Operas,  Carriages,  linilroaflfcars,  Church  Pews, 
Arm-Chairs,  &c.,  and  for  Promenade  and  House  Dress,  as  the 
skirt  can  be  folded  when  in  use  to  occupy  a small  space  as 

vi.  u.„„.  , v , b,  and  Young  Ladles,  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  They 

itiouably  the  lightest,  most  desirable,  comfortable,  and  economical  Skirt  ever  made. 

inpress  Trail,”  the  latest  style  introduced,  is  made  of  the  new  Duplex  Steel,  which  is  rolled  thick,  giving  a 
tancc,  aud  producing  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  Trail  suggested  by  the  present  fashion,  losing  none 
ible  qualities  for  which  the  Duplex  Skirts  stand  so  pre-emiuent. 


PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H*  GREGG-,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Hew  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 


Duplex  ellipTIC 


Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


A.  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER  and  marvel  of  ingenuity. 
'Hie  European  Pocket  Timekeeper.  “ The  most  wonder- 
ful invention  of  modern  time.”  “ Chronicle ” warranted 
correct.  Needs  no  key  or  winding  up.  Price  $1  each.  In 
Gold  or  Silver  Gilt  Cures.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  J.  W.  DELAAIERK  Si  CO.,  200  Bro:  dway. 
New  York.  Ncs.  12, 14 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  w eeks;  and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say,  “ Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others  doubt 
their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  am  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

Tlus  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 
PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
SyrubA  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Indigestion,  weight  at  stomach,  flatulence,  liver 

COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  king’s  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
Untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable.. 

RHEUMATISM. 

L arthritis],  lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  gout, 

TIC  DOLOUREAUX. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Miiri  ury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  dver. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  andltrancli,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis- 
figure  the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  frieuds. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Threat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottl.  a of  Constitution 
Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liv  r,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
qf  unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitution 
is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  the  result. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“ Bradley’s  Duplex  Elliptic,”  sold  every  where,  is  a great  favorite  among  the  fashionable  people— .V.  Y.  Express. 
They  are  not  equaled  in  elegance,  elasticity,  durability,  comfort,  or  economy.— .V.  )'.  Herald.  / 

The  “ Duplex  Elliptic”  is  accepted  as  the  latest  step  toward  perfection  in  skills.— .V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

It  gives  the  most  ordinary  dress  a style  that  renders  it  genteel  in  appearance. — Boston  Pont. 

The  improvement  through  the  “ Duplex  Elliptic”  is  bo  great  that  other  styles  are  fast  falling  into  disuse.— -V.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser.' 

The  “ Duplex  Elliptic”  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  hoop-skirts. — X.  Y.  Times. 

For  Sale  in  all  Stores  where  First-Class  Skirts  are  sold  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Elsewhere. 

Sole  Owners  of  Patent  and  Exclusive  Manufacturers, 

WESTS,  BRADLEY  & CARY. 

Warehouse  and  Office,  97  Chambers,  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New  York. 


ifORTABLE 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Me.  chants.  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adame  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


Dyspepsia  Laughs  at 
Cathartics, 


Restore  Your  Sight. 

USE 


Defies  all  the  old  stereotyped  remedies,  but  succupiba 
to  IIOSTETTER’S  BITTERS.  The  disease  can  Only  be 
expelled  by  a powerful  effort  of  the  stomach  and  its  auxil- 
iary organs,  and  that  effort  they  must  be  stimulated  to 
make  by  a persistent  use  of  this  irresistible  vegetable  tonic. 
Nothing  else  will  do  it. 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Biles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and'effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Dr.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  'rhroat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit  Stocks,  Grapevines; 
Strawberries,  &c.,  of  the  best  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony Nubseeies  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEWING  ft 

,J  MACHINE.  ® 


A Single  Box 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  &.  CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Contains  more  vegetable  extractive  matter  than  twenty 
boxes  of  any  pills  in  the  world  besides.  Fifty-five  hund- 
red physicians  use  them  in  their  practice  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  purgatives.  The  first  letter  of  their  value  is  yet 
scarcely  appreciated.  When  they  are  better  kpown,  sud- 
den death  and  continued  sickness  will  be  of  the  past. 
Let  those  who  know  them  speak  right  out  in  their  favor. 
It  is  a duty  which  will  save  life. 

Our  race  are  subject  to  a redundancy  of  vitiated  bile  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  ub  it  is  prevalent ; hut 
Brandreth’s  Pills  afford  an  invaluable  and  efficient  pro- 
tection. By  their  occasional  use  we  prevent  the  collection 
of  those  impurities,  which,  when  in  sufficient  quantities, 
cause  so  much  danger  to  the  body’s  health.  They  soon 
cure  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in 
the  head,  heart-burn,  pain  iu  the  breast-bone,  sudden 
taintnees  and  costiveness. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Medicines. 

Principal  office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  19,1862;  Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  fuui 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE,  TUOK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  1 1 has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place." — Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  band-sewing.’’— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  oompletk,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  iustruc- 
tions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  ijuarnnteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  APRIL,  1866. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year . $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Haepeb’b  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Circulation  112,000. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 


The  Publishers  will  aecrpt  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page .’ $250  00 

Hnlf  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page ’ 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  a on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 
German,  Red  or  Brown.  $2  50,  $3,  $4.  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Double-Lined.  $5,  $T,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
Fbemh,  Blocked  and  Lined.  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12.  $14,  $16,  $18,  $25.  $30,  $35. 

Old  MASTERS,  very  fine  Tone.  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  description  at  low- 
est New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


OCCUPATION 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it,  and  be  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

BOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGrSTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

BOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  & COWDUN, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  Iff. 

JOHN  I).  PARK,  Cinchmp.ti.jQlj^  ...  L,  . 

Collins  BROTHERSrsL-jLbkfa  ■-  L-  - 


At  your  own  homes.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.  Full  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for 
return  postage.  Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with  Discolorations  on  the  Face,  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Bt  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

* One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  far  everu  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Yolumfb  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Teems  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 ri  0 i I IttkilfCKif- -BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  88x61.  Price  $3600.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


IT  WILL  POSITIVELY  RESTORE  GRAY  HAIR  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR. 

Foe  Sale  by  all  Dkalees. 

DEPOT,  2S6  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 
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GAS  FIXTURES  and  LAMPS. 

The  attention  of  tlie  trade  and  of  buyers  generally  is  in- 
vited to  our  extensive  atpck  of  CH  AND  ELI  ERS,  BRACK- 
ETS, <kc.,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  comprising  many 
beautiful  designs  entirely  new. 

ARCHER' & PANCOAST, 

Manufactory  and  YVarerooms, 

Nos.  9,11,  and  13  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


HONESTY  IN  TROUBLE. 

r First  Professional  (reads').  “‘One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward,  and  nc 
Hm!  Hadn’t  we  better  return  that  watch?” 

Second  Professional.  “That’s  all  very  well,  to  he  honest — but  which 


Asked. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


W U py  j 2 M ANUF AOTCBED  BY  TUB 

EMPIRE  PEN  CO., 

pa  32  and  34  John  St.,  New  York. 

® ^p|  § For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

Every  variety  of  superior  Steel  Pens  manufactured  to 
order,  and  for  sale  by  the  Empire  Pen  Company. 


MERWIN  & BRAY* 

MANUFACTURERS  Ann  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

. Sole  Agents 

for  the  Bal- 
~ “ " " lard  lircech 

Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
different  calibres,  and  Eagle 

JW  v Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 

8 Revolvers.  The  Belt/  Size  carries  the  Army 
& size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  4:  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.8 We  manufacture  all  our  own  floods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolver*. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

205  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

' Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal,  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 
r*-  Bankers. 


O.  This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any  kind , will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wool- 
ens, which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  with  this 
Soap.  It  may  he  used  in  hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  re- 
move paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  One 
pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds  of  ordinary  family 
soap.  Directions  sent  with  ejeh  bar  for  making  three 
gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one  pound  of  this  Soap. 
Kacli  bar  is  wrapped  in  a circular  containing  full  direc- 
tions for  use,  printed  in  English  and  German.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  “ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  04,  05,  00,  07,  6S,  09,  70,  72,  and 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


^OLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 092  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $0  to  $80  each. 


I HAVE  SUFFERED  with  CATARRH  thirty  years;  it 
•had  destroyed  my  tauce  and  smelling— impaired  my 
Bight  and  hearing.  In  six  weeks  I have  been  entirely 
cured.  For  humanity’s  sake  I will  send  the  recipe  for  the 
simple  remedyuised,  postage  free,  to  all  afflicted.  Address 
Rev.  T.  J.  MEAD,  Drawer  170,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UNION  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

CANAL  STREET,  CORNER  OF  VARICK, 
DEPOSITS  from  10  cents  to  $5000  received. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST,  FREE  OF  TAX. 
Deposits  before  April  21st  draw  interest  from  April  1st. 

ASSETS,  $1,802,226  38. 


Wanted  ! Agents  1 ! — $150  per  Month — to  sell  the  cele- 
brated Common-Sense  Family  Sarin;)  Machine.  Price  $18. 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  nge.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. SECO.V1B  & CO.,  Chicago,  III,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’SX  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  ) Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  4S  hours ; also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

, A new  and  original  work, 

1 [•  W ^ with  122  Designs  and  Plans 

of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 

Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 

* JWm  im  _ GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOOD- 
WARD,  Publishers,  No. 
^ 37  1 ark  Row,  Ne w Y ork. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published : 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
out.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


HISTORY  OF 

Friedrich  the  Second, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

In  Six  Volumes.  Vol.  VL 

I2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 

Probably  the  History  of  Frederick  will  forever  remain 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literary  painting,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  attempts  at  special  pleading, 
extant  in  our  own  or  any  language.— London  Spec- 
tator. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  at  last  completed  his  graven  image, 
and  sets  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and,  with 
that  amazing  fancy  for  hero-worship  in  which  he  excels, 
would  force  us  to  believe  his  paragon  all  that  he  paint* 
him;  and  there  is  certainly  power  in  the  picture.  The 
old  records  have  been  most  thoroughly  sifted  by  Carlyle, 
who  seem3  to  have  eliminated  every  grain  of  wheat  from 
bushels  of  chaff. — Examiner  and  Chronicle. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


“ American  Union  Company,” 

Manufacturers  of  the  New  Organ -Toned  PIANO, 
Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to' any.  Warranted  in  every 
particular.  Warerooms  and  “ Agency,”  467  Broome  St. 


Autographs  and  Coin.— A large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  autographs  and  coin,  some  very  rare  and  scarce,  for 
*aie,  the  lot  or  singly,  at  a low  price.  For  description, 
address  Autograph,  I\0.  Box  293,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Stemway  <&  Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


MANUFACTURERS  of 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


Jgi  Revolvers.  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

repeating  pistols, 

Rifle  Cance,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application.  # 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Il&n,  N.  Y. 


• T™  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
'*rceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  vaUr-pvoof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54 
Cliff  street,  New  York. 


Dr,  Foote’s  Advertisements, 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1139  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

CROUP — How  it  may  be  easily  Prevented;  also  Cause 
and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 
1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Being  an  Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  Larger 
Work  on  Human  Physiology. 

By  JOHN  W,  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LE.D,, 

Author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  a “ History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  &c. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  150  TFooc?  Engravings. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A desire  has  frequently  been  expressed  by  professors 
and  teachers  who  have  used  my  large  work  on  “Human 
Physiology”  that  I should  publish  an  abstract  of  it,  suita- 
ble fi>r  use  as  an  elementary  text-book  in  colleges  and 
schools.  I have  accordingly  in  this  work  endeavored  to 
satisfy  that  wish,  and  to  furnish  a book  sufficiently  sim- 
ple and  compendious  for  such  general  use,  and  yet  repre- 
senting the  state  of  the  science  at  the  present  day.— Ex- 
tract from  the  Preface. 


Agents  Wanted. 

QQQ  A YEAR,  AND^ALL  EXPENSES 
further  particulars  address  W.  G.  Wilson,  Cleve- 


MKDIOAL  COMMON  SENSE.— 400  pages— 100  illus- 
trations, ^ 1 50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  li. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York.  


Stifles  all  insects  that  breathe  P rough  their  skins.  Ex- 
cellent defense  against  Clothes-Moths.  Sold  by  druggists 
every  where.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston. 


PESTACHINE! 

It  ie  the  Gem  Restorer  for-ttre  Hair,  also  an  excellent 
dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  GR- 
AIN SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; and  sold  by 
DUMA 3 BARNES  & CO.,  New  York. 


WANTED  — AGENTS.  For  the  Pictorial  Chart, 
BULWARKS  OF  FREEDOM.  Selle  like  wild- 
fire at  immense  profits.  Addrese  GOLDEN  4 SAM- 
MONS, No.  1 S,  CM  Strict,  CllWugq  IIuSWA  . 


nr  Habtou  & Bsothebb  will  send  the  above  Work*  by 
Mail,  Postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  bn 
receipt  of  the  prfc'e,  * — 

Original  from 


For  Sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Qoods 

Deafen  and  Perfumers, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  X— No.  485.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1866.  [ 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  llarper  <fe  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


“ THE  CURT  REPLY.  ” “ e°ot[  1 

(whether  the 

There  are,  we  suppose,  few  of  our  readers  who  istically  eng 
do  not  remember  from  very  early  days  the  anecdote  ception  to  th 
of  the  ambitious  Raleigh  scratching  on  a window-  as  outrageous 
pane,  where  it  would  meet  the  eye  of  his  Royal  mis-  own  extravai 
tress,  the  line — Diana,”  “th 

“Fain  would  I climb,  but  that  I fear  to  fall;”  most  sagacio 

and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  dubious,  or,  as  Mr,  Fol-  ™as  aPProac 
ingsby’s  title  suggests,  “curt,”  rejoinder,  forming  s^°“g  f 
a couplet — P°ia  0 . e I 

the  contrary 

“If  thy  mind  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all.”  portraits.  IS 

Yet  we  must  confess  that,  unless  the  gentle  reader  has  ing  at  Muni< 
studied  history  to  better  purpose  than  ourselves,  he  picture  by  hi 
will  find  some  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstance  of  the 
story.  It  is,  of  course, 
beneath  the  dignity  of 
Froude  ; it  has  no  doc- 
umentary evidence  to 
recommend  it  to  Miss 
Strickland;  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Miss  Aiken’s 
more  gossiping  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth.”  We  turn 
with  confidence  to  Tyt- 
ler’s  tolerably  elaborate 
“Life  of  Raleigh,”  and, 
lo ! it  is  not  even  there. 

The  first  reference  to  it 
we  light  on  is  in  one  of 
the  early  memoirs  of 
Sir  Walter — that  by 
Oldys.  But  this  only 
proves  a faint  scent  to 
guide  our  chase : the  an- 
ecdote is  given,  but  with 
no  details  whatsoever, 
and  Fuller’s  “ Worth- 
ies” is  quoted  as  the  au- 
thority. But,  alack-a- 
day ! our  fox  only  proves  | 

a buck  hare  after  all. 

The  anecdote  is  given  in 
the  baldest  possible  man- 
ner ; only  the  phraseolo- 
gy is  a little  more  anti- 
quated, reading  thus : 

Fain  would  I climb,  yet  fear 

I to  fall. 

If  tliy  heart  fails  thee,  climb 

not  at  all. 

The  popularity  of  the 
anecdote  is  doubtless  due 
in  great  measure  to 
Scott’s  introduction  of 
it  into  “Kenilworth,”  j 
where  it  appears  with 
all  the  circumstantial 
embellishments  of  the 
novelist’s  imagination. 

The  handsome  young 
gallant  has  just  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition, 
taken  into  the  Queen’s 
service  in  acknowledg-  I 

ment  of  the  chivalrous  I 

sacrifice  of  his  richly- 
embroidered  cloak  that 
Gloriana  might  walk  dry- 
shod.  Intoxicated  with 
certain  marks  of  the 
Queen’s  favor,  received 
when  accompanying  her 
Majesty  in  her  diversion 
on  the  river,  and  after 
the  retuVn  to  the  palace 
at  Greenwich,  when,  at 
evening,  she  was  walking 
in  the  gardens,  “ Squire 
Lackcloak”  contrived 
that  a maid  of  honor 
should  see  him  enter  a 
summer-house  and  write 
on  a window-pane  with 
a diamond  ring  which 
the  Queen  had  given 
him  as  a recompense  for 
the  loss  of  his  cloak. 

The  sequel  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  evident. 

The  attempt  to  paint 
an  anecdote  is  generally 
a misemployment  of  the 
resources  of  art.  How- 
ever, we  can  hardly  find 
fault  with  the  artist  for 
selecting  a subject  which  D KJITIZ 
enabled  him  to  represent 
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“good  Queen  Bess”  in  all  her  brave  attire,  and 
(whether  the  incident  be  true  or  false)  so  character- 
istically engaged.  We  must,  however,  take  ex- 
ception to  the  portraiture  of  her  Majesty,  as  being 
as  outrageously  flattering,  in  its  way,  as  Raleigh’s 
own  extravagant  adulations  of  “ the  goddess,”  “ the 
Diana,”  “the  Venus” — his  excessively  vain  yet 
most  sagacious  Queen.  At  this  time  Elizabeth 
was  approaching  sixty,  her  features  were  very 
strongly  marked,  and  she  never  had  the  embon- 
point of  the  picture.  The  peeping  Raleigh  is,  on 
the  contrary,  not  so  good-looking  as  his  authentic 
portraits.  Mr.  Folingsby  is  an  Irish  artist,  study- 
ing at  Munich.  In  No.  460  we  gave  an  excellent 
picture  by  him  of  “John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  Jail.” 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  CINCINNATI. 

We  give  on  page  228  illustrations  of  the  recent 
conflagration  in  Cincinnati,  sketched  on  the  spot  by 
our  artist,  Mr.  Waud.  The  fire  broke  out  in  Pike's 
Opera-house.  This  building  — the  most  splendid 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  West — was  completely 
destroyed.  Very  fortunately  the  immense  audi- 
ence, congregated  to  hear  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  ” had  dispersed  before  the  accident  occurred, 
otherwise  we  should  have  occasion  to  detail  the 
horrible  features  of  another  human  holocaust  de- 
voted to  the  Moloch  of  Flame. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  fire — due,  it  is  thought, 
to  a gas  explosion— was  in  the  scenery  back  of  the 
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stage  at  11.30  p.m.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial 
thus  describes  the  scene  which  followed : 

“In  five  minutes  the  flames  had  wrapped  the  whole 
magnificent  interior  of  stage  and  auditorium,  and  burst 
through  the  rear  portion  of  the  root  On  the  wings  of  the 
draught  thus  provided,  the  flames  shot  up  to  a great  height 
and  lapped  over  upon  adjoining  buildings.  Soon  huge 
masses  of  block  smoke  burst  from  the  cornice  of  the  Fourth 
Street  front  windows.  At  a quarter  of  twelve  the  scene 
was  exciting  in  the  extreme.  The  half  square  bounded 
by  Fourth,  Vine,  Baker,  and  Walnut  streets  had  a dome 
of  luridly  gleaming  flames,  through  which  columns  of 
smoke  shot  up,  and  from  which  showers  of  sparks  and 
bunches  of  flames  floated  upward,  and  then  descended 
upon  the  burning  mass  below.  The  dome  and  ceiling, 
with  their  gorgeous  and  artistic  ornamentation,  fell  with 
the  roof  with  a terrific  crash,  and  there  burst  upward  a 
dazzling  light,  blinding  in  its  intensity.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  file  crept  down 
through  the  various  stories 
of  the  edifice— through  Of- 
flees  and  studios  — steadily 
down  to  the  magnificent 
stores,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  buildiDg  on  the 
first  floor  of.  Fourth  Street, 
into  the  wealth  of  literature, 
the  tens  of  thousands  worth 
of  books  of  Carroll's  store, 
the  valuable  stock  of  Sum- 
ner’s sewing-machines,  the 
fine  music-store  of  W.  ( . 
Peters,  and  Philip  Philip’s 
^ I pianos,  the  immense  good* 
stored  in  the  Adams  Ex- 
press rooms,  the  college- 
rooms  of  Bryant,  Strat- 
ton, & De  Han’s  Commer- 
cial Institute,  the  editorial 
room  of  the  National  Union. 
Haepel’s  job  printing  es- 
tablishment, with  its  valu- 
able machinery,  and  all  the 
dozen  offices  besides.  From 
the  rear  and  west  side  of 
the  Opera-house  the  flames 
marched  with  overwhelm- 
ing strength  to  the  extens- 
ive stables  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Cincinnati 
Daily  Enquirer.  The  fall 
of  a large  mass  of  wall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Enquirer 
building  insured  its  partial 
destruction,  and  soon  the 
flames  were  communicated 
to  the  rear  of  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  rushing 
onward  crept  through  the 
front  windows,  and  told  the 
story  of  their  power  to  the 
firemen,  who  crept  up  to 
grapple  with  them.  But 
with  the  same  power  al- 
ready so  terribly  used  the 
« devouring  flames  wrapped 
the  structure  in  their  em- 
brace, and  the  work  of  de- 
strnction  was  soon  far  ad- 
vanced through  the  job- 
rooms,  where  were  stored 
nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
cuts ; through  job-presses, 
and  composing-rooms,  and 
editorial  rooms ; through 
the  engraving  - rooms  of 
Jones  & Hast— all  totally 
destroyed.” 

The  total  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,751,000,  over 
one-half  of  which  was 
involved  in  the  ruin  of 
Pike’s  Opera-house. 

Our  artist  has  sketch- 
ed the  scene  presented 
by  the  ruins  the  day  aft- 
er the  fire.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  sketch 
is  the  view  given  of  the 
Chain  - gang  at  work 
among  the  ruins. 


THE  LATE  KING 
OF  SIAM. 

It  is  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally known  that  there 
are  usually  two  Kings  of 
Siam.  But  the  Siamese 
Royal  brethren,  an  elder 
and  a younger — not  Si- 
amese twins — hold  une- 
qual shares  in  the  di- 
vided monarchy  — two- 
thirds  of  the  power  be- 
ing vested  in  the  First 
and  one-third  in  the  Sec- 
ond King.  The  junior 
of  their  fraternal  Majes- 
ties has  lately  been  re- 
moved by  death  ; we 
therefore  give  his  por- 
trait on  page  236.  The 
senior,  whose  fame  as*a 
learned  Buddhist  sage, 

rmir.dl  Tf  :j bis  other  pMosoph- 

" ical  and  literary  accom- 
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plishments,  has  been  attested  by  high  authority, 
pursues  a wise  and  liberal  policy,  which  has  resulted 
in  a great  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
since  the  treaty  of  1855  opened  the  navigation  of 
the  Meinam  and  other  Siamese  rivers  to  European 
shipping  and  commerce.  In  the  year  1864  the  for- 
eign export  and  import  trade  of  Siam  amounted  to 
more  than  $12,500,000,  and  employed  55,000  tons 
of  British  shipping,  besides  a great  quantity  carried 
on  in  native  vessels,  which  are  built  of  the  teak 
wood  of  the  country,  on  the  best  European  models, 
in  the  dock-yards  of  the  Meinam.  The  export  of 
rice,  especially  to  China,  is  a most  important  arti- 
cle of  Siamese  enterprise,  amounting  to  125,000  tons 
in  the  year ; and  this  kingdom  is  in  a fair  way  of 
becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized 
of  Eastern  states.  The  Second  King,  recently  de- 
ceased, ‘ ‘ would  have  been,  ” says  Sir  John  Bowring, 
“a  very  distinguished  man,  if  he  were  not  eclipsed 
by  the  more  active  nature  and  more  prominent  posi- 
tion of  his  elder  brother.  He  spoke  pure  English, 
wrote  a hand  which  might  be  a pattern  for  a Euro- 
pean schoolmaster ; he  had  work-shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  scientific  and  mechanical  instruments ; he 
had,  moreover,  a taste  for  literature,  and  I found 
the  shelves  of  his  library  filled  with  European,  and 
especially  English,  books.”  The  palace  at  Bang- 
kok, in  which  both  Kings  resided  together,  is  a 
huge  pile,  inhabited  by  about  2000  persons:  the 
First  King’s  wives  being  more  than  300.  There 
was  little  distinction,  as  regards  the  pomp  and  cere- 
monies of  their  Court,  between  the  royal  pair. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

IT  was  unfortunate  that  the  President  should 
have  lately  said  to  a delegation  from  New 
Jersey  that  he  is  too  old  to  change,  for  the 
greatest  changes  of  his  life  have  occurred  with- 
in the  last  five  years,  and  no  reasonable  man  is 
ever  too  old  to  be  convinced.  Especially  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  wisdom  of  public  policy 
and  the  national  welfare  depend  not  upon  theo- 
ries but  upon  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  it 
is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cultivate  pa- 
tience and  toleration  and  an  open  mind.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  war  a Union  Senator 
came  one  day  from  an  interview  with  President 
Lincoln  and  exclaimed,  impatiently : “ There’s 
no  bracing  atmosphere  at  the  White  House! 
The  President’s  mind  is  never  made  up.  No 
Union  man  is  stronger  for  seeing  him.”  Then 
it  was  a very  dull  Union  man.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  strong  because  he  was  patient.  His  pa- 
tience enabled  him  to  know  and  to  weigh  ex- 
actly the  force  of  opinions.  If  he  had  constant- 
ly said  upon  the  vital  points  of  the  war,  “My 
mind  is  made  up.  I am  not  to  be  moved,  ” he 
would  have  lacked  precisely  the  distinctive 
quality  of  his  greatness  as  a man  and  of  his  fit- 
ness as  President. 

President  Johnson’s  temperament  differs 
from  President  Lincoln’s  as  General  Jackson’s 
did  from  General  Washington’s.  Mr.  John- 
son likes  a fight.  All  his  life  he  has  been  a 
sturdy  political  champion.  He  has  been  trained 
in  the  most  orthodox  discipline  of  the  most 
despotic  of  parties,  and  he  gives  blows  as  well 
as  takes  them.  At  the  close  of  a fierce  war  he 
stepped  into  the  Presidency  over  the  body  of 
his  predecessor  murdered  by  those  who  would 
gladly  have  killed  him ; and  his  grim  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  Union, 
as  he  understood  them,  promised  to  be  inflexi- 
ble against  all  whose  views  differed  from  his 
own.  But  forgetting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  most  patriotic  men  may  honestly  differ  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  he  rather  imprudently 
recognizes  as  the  only  friends  of  the  Union 
those  who  support  his  policy  in  eveiy  point, 
without  weighing  the  probable  and  obvious  mo- 
tives of  such  support  in  many  quarters.  Thus 
while  he  declares  himself  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis the  defender  of  the  Union  and  Constitution 
it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  have  not  shown 
during  the  war  that  they  were  its  enemies  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  measures,  while  those 
who  have  been  the  open  and  bloody  or  secret 
and  treacherous  foes  of  the  Union,  now  vehe- 
mently applaud  every  word  he  utters  and  every 
act  he  does.  Is  it  that  those  who  with  An- 
drew Johnson  have  hitherto  defended  the 
Union  against  every  assault  did  not  compre- 
hend what  they  were  doing ; or  is  it  that  those 
who  after  long  deliberation  struggled  fiercely  to 
destroy  it,  are  at  heart  its  most  intelligent  ad- 
vocates, its  truest  friends,  and  the  safest  coun- 
selors in  its  reorganization  ? 

But  this  rapturous  approval  of  the  President 
by  his  political  enemies  is  not  a new  phenome- 
non. The  party  which  advised  surrender  to 
the  rebellion,  and  exhausted  the  language  in 
contemptuous  vituperation  of  Mr.  Johnson 
while  he  stood  like  a rock  against  their  trea- 
sonable fury,  has  no  course  left  but  to  excite 
and  exasperate  division  between  him  and  his 
friends.  They  applaud  him  not  because  he 
demands  that  treason  shall  be  made  odious,  not 
because  he  maintained  military  rule  and  sus- 
pended the  habeas  corpus  in  the  disturbed  States, 
not  because  he  imposed  assent  to  emancipation 
upon  those  States  and  excepted  large  classes 
from  amnesty,  not  because  he  demanded,  that 
“ a public  enemy  * * *|-should.be_subjected  to 
a severe  ordeal  before  hle-’ib-jilitlweti  to lertizen- 


ship,”  but  because  his  measures  do  not  com- 
mand the  unqualified  support  of  all  Union  men, 
and  because  they  hope  to  widen  a difference 
into  a fatal  breach.  When  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  who 
said  at  Chicago  in  1864  that  Lincoln  and  Da- 
vis ought  to  be  brought  to  the  same  block  to- 
gether now  says  at  New  Haven  that  Mr.  John- 
son, the  faithful  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
elected  with  him,  is  the  best  of  Presidents,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a politician  so  experienced 
as  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  estimate  such  support 
at  its  true  value.  He  must  know  that  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Copperheads  is  irrepara- 
ble. He  must  know  that  they  would  willingly 
use  him  as  a wedge  to  split  the  Union  party, 
as  a stalking-horse  to  their  own  purposes,  as  a 
spring-board  to  leap  into  power ; that  they  would 
use  him  to  the  last  and  then  contemptuously 
discard  him.  He  ought  surely  to  know  that 
the  party  which  must  rely  for  success  upon  its 
old  alliance  with  the  old  spirit  of  Slavery  in  the 
South,  and  not  upon  the  new  spirit  of  Union  and 
Liberty  there,  would  as  soon  vote  for  Charles 
Sumner  as  for  Andrew  Joiinson.  The  Cop- 
perhead policy  of  to-day  is  a vast  reaction 
against  the  spirit  and  results  of  the  war  and  in 
favor  of  the  old  Southern  policy.  In  such  a re- 
action does  the  military  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
the  Senator  who  alone  from  his  section  defied 
to  the  death  the  leaders  of  that  old  Southern 
policy,  think  that  he  has  any  place  ? Had  the 
Presbyterian  chiefs  honor  and  confidence  in  the 
Court  of  the  Restoration  ? 

The  President  can  not  hope  to  create  a new 
party  however  doubtful  States  may  waver.  The 
Union  party  comprising  that  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  loyal  men  who  sustained  the  war  can 
not  disband  merely  because  the  war  is  over.  It 
will  of  necessity  cohere  until  the  fair  results  of 
the  war  are  secured.  With  whom,  then,  will 
the  President 'trust  himself,  with  his  friends  or 
his  foes  ? However  he  may  differ  with  those 
friends,  can  the  difference  be  really  so  radical 
as  it  is  with  his  opponents  ? We  have  no  wish 
to  conceal  that  difference.  The  various  views 
and  measures  which  compose  what  is  called 
“ the  President’s  policy”  are  undoubtedly  held 
and  proposed  by  him  in  perfect  good  faith. 
They  are  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the 
great  object  now  to  be  attained  is  security  with 
conciliation,  and  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitutional system.  In  this  conviction  all  pa- 
triotic men  will  agree.  But  upon  the  question 
what  is  security,  and  what  is  or  is  not  Constitu- 
tional, there  are  wide  differences.  When  the 
President  assumes  that  by  a formal  acceptance 
of  the  terms  he  has  imposed  the  Union  is  real- 
ly restored,  w'hen  he  refuses  to  hear  of  further 
delays  or  conditions ; when  ne  opposes  any  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  any  serious  national 
legislation  whatever  until  the  late  rebel  States 
are  represented  in  Congress  : when  he  thinks 
that  the  present  remedies  of  law  are  sufficient 
for  whatever  friction  or  wrong  there  may  be  in 
States  so.  long  distempered,  or,  if  they  are  in- 
adequate, that  they  should  not  be  strengthened 
until  those  States  have  a voice  in  Congress,  he 
differs  from  the  vast  body  of  the  Union  party, 
and  apparently  begs  the  very  question  at  issue, 
which  is,  upon  what  conditions  those  States 
shall  have  a voice  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  he  declares  himself 
the  defender  of  the  Constitution  against  those 
whom  he  calls  its  new  assailants.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  declares  his  abhorrence  of  cen- 
tralization. It  is  not  enough  that  he  declares 
that  he  stands  by  the  Union,  and  that  those 
who  do  not  agree  in  every  point  of  his  policy 
are  enemies  of  the  Union.  That  question  still 
remains.  The  President  is  unquestionably 
pure  of  purpose,  and  very  determined.  He 
may  be  clear  in  comprehending  and  skillful  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution.  He  has  cer- 
tainly proved  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.  But 
the  equal  integrity,  and  ability,  and  devotion, 
and  firmness  of  Congress  cap  not  be  question- 
ed. President  Johnson  must  see  that  the 
Union  party  can  not  accept  the  indiscriminate 
support  of  all  his  views  and  measures  as  the 
test  of  constitutional  fidelity ; and  he  makes  a 
profound  mistake  if  he  regards  the  situation  as 
a struggle  between  himself  and  Mr.  Tiladdeus 
Stevens.  When  he  sees  those  who  have  as 
little  respect  for  Mr.  Stevens’s  wisdom  as  he 
has  himself  gravely  questioning  his  course,  it  is 
a fatal  delusion  if  he  sees  only  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  question  is  simple.  Is  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  believe  that  the  party  whose 
last  general  and  official  manifesto  was  the  Chi- 
cago Platform  of  1864  is  sincerely  the  Union 
party  of  this  country  ? Would  he  trust  to  that 
Convention  to  settle  the  questions  of  to-day 
more  than  of  two  years  ago  ? If  the  alterna- 
tive is  presented  to  him  of  surrendering  to  that 
party,  or  of  attempting  to  form  a party  com- 
posed of  the  Copperheads,  the  late  rebels,  and 
a few  recruits  from  the  Union  line,  or  of  con- 
tinuing to  act  with  those  who  have  fought  with 
him  the  good  fight,  but  who  now,  in  some  im- 
portant points,  differ  with  his  judgment,  we 
shall  believe,  until  belief  is  impossible,  that  he 
still  holds  to  his  words  of  the  8th  of  February, 

“ that  he  might  differ  with  some  of  his  friends, 
and  he  should  feel  wholly  at  liberty  so  to  dif- 
fer, and  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  contrary 
belief  or  opinion ; but  he  considered  himself 
identified  with  the  great  Union  party,  and  had 
no  desire  or  intention  of  being  found  outside. 


He  intended  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
but  was  ready  to  yield  it  when  he  found  it  was 
not  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  the  people.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  Connecticut 
is  peculiarly  significant.  It  shows  the  great 
Union  line  unbroken.  It  is  a plain  proclama- 
tion that  the  loyal  people  of  that  State,  whoso 
sons  and  brothers  went  to  the  war,  from  which 
so  many  never  returned,  are  not  yet  ready  to 
deliver  the  State  and  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  denounced  the  war  and  ex- 
cused the  rebels.  Isaac  Toucey  and  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  one  of  whom,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  did  what  he  could  by  sending  away  the 
national  ships  to  paralyze  the  Government,  and 
the  other  of  whom,  as  candidate  for  Governor, 
openly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  treason, 
are  not  the  accepted  political  leaders  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  contest  indeed  was,  as  usual,  severe,  but 
the  result  was  a remarkable  triumph  for  the 
Union  party.  In  1864,  at  the  Presidential 
election,  when  the  honorable  existence  of  the 
Union  itself  was  at  stake,  the  Union  majority 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  , was  only  2406.  Now  the 
war  is  over.  There  is  naturally  a certain  re- 
action. The  Copperheads  masked  themselves 
behind  a candidate  who  voted  for  the  war  sup- 
plies in  Congress,  and  even  for  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  The  Union  party  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  attitude  of  the  President.  His 
sympathies,  under  the  circumstances,  were  un- 
questionably against  the  successful  candidate 
who  had  frankly  declared  his  difference  with 
the  President  upon  certain  points.  The  can- 
vass was  conducted  upon  the  radical  ground  in 
a State  which  last  autumn  refused  impartial 
suffrage  by  7000  majority ; and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  influences,  which  undoubted- 
ly impaired  the  majority  of  General  Hawley, 
reducing  it  to  half  of  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
whole  Union  ticket  is  elected : there  are  14 
Union  Senators  to  7 of  the  Opposition,  and  a 
Union  majority  of  50  in  the  House. 

The  result  secures  a Union  Senator  in  Con- 
gress in  place  of  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  and, 
we  hope,  indicates  that  the  question  of  impar- 
tial suffrage  may  be  successfully  revived  at  no 
distant  day.  It  holds  Connecticut  firmly  among 
the  States  the  people  of  which,  with  charity  for 
all  and  malice  toward  none,  propose  to  reor- 
ganize the  vast  disturbance  of  the  Union  upon 
the  simple  constitutional  basis  of  justice. 


THE  CIVIL  EIGHTS  BH,L. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  drawn  with  sim- 
plicity and  care  for  a very  necessary  purpose. 
It  declares  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  defines  their  rights,  prescribes  penalties 
for  violating  them,  and  provides  the  means  of 
redress.  The  power  to  do  this  springs  from 
the  very  nature  and  function  of  a supreme 
government.  But  the  power  being  conceded, 
it  is  fair  to  demand  that  any  measure  of  legis- 
lation shall  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  politic, 
and  constitutional. 

It  is  certainly  essential  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  language  in  the  laws  and  common  speech 
that  the  true  meaning  of  citizenship  should  be 
defined.  Nearly  a fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  country  are  colored.  They  are  subject  to 
the  Government ; they  support  the  obligations 
and  do  the  duty  of  citizens.  Are  they  citizens 
or  aliens  ? Can  any  thing  be  more  unreasona- 
ble than  to  fear  or  hesitate  to  define  their  sta- 
tus ? If  they  are  not  citizens,  are  they  aliens, 
are  they  unnaturalized  natives?  Domiciled 
aliens  and  foreigners  have  the  protection  of 
law,  indeed,  but  these  are  neither.  They  are 
native  to  the  soil.  They  owe  and  perform  the 
obligations  of  other  citizens.  Why  not  call 
them  citizens  ? 

That  color  was  not  originally  a disability  for 
citizenship  is  undeniable;  for  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States  became,  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  States  at  that  time 
colored  persons  were  not  only  citizens  but 
voters.  Naturalization  and  other  laws  in  1802 
and  1803,  by  implication  and  directly,  admit 
that  color  is  not  a disability.  In  1843  Mr. 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  gave  his  opinion  that  a free  col- 
ored man  can  be  a citizen.  But  as  the  Gov- 
ernment became  thoroughly  tainted  with  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  the  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  increased  and  obscured  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Marcy,  as  Secretary  of  State,  held 
both  opinions,  that  colored  men  were  and  were 
not  citizens.  Passports  have  been  both  issued 
and  refused  to  them  as  citizens  ; and  finally  the 
spirit  of  slavery  culminating  in  the  Deed 
Soott  decision,  declared  that  a free  negro  was 
not  a citizen.  In  1862,  under  the  Government 
purged  of  the  influence  of  slavery,  the  question 
again  arose,  and  Attorney-General  Bates  in 
a masterly  opinion  held  that  color  was  not  a 
disqualification.  But  the  baffled  party  of  dis- 
union still  asserts  the  contrary.  President 
Johnson  in  his  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
admits  a difference  of  opinion;  and  the  Con- 
stitution, while  it  speaks  of  citizens,  nowhere 
defines  the  term;  It  is  therefore  both  timely 
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and  wise,  at  the  close  of  a civil  war  which  has 
abolished  slavery,  that  the  highest  authority 
should  declare  distinctly  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  what  are  the  rights  to 
which  citizens  are  entitled. 

The  policy  of  such  a measure  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  the  civil  rights  of  millions  of  the 
native  population  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
stroyed in  certain  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
ground  of  color;  that  this  invasion  springs 
from  the  spirit  and  habit  of  slavery,  and  that, 
if  not  corrected  by  the  supreme  authority,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  a confirmation  of  that 
spirit,  and  a consequent  perpetual  menace  of 
the  public  peace  by  deepening  the  conviction 
of  the  outraged  class  of  the  population  that  the 
chance  of  legal  redress  is  hopeless.  The  good 
policy  is  evident  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
country  earnestly  desires  repose,  but  that  re- 
pose is  and  ought  to  be  impossible  while  mill- 
ions of  loyal  and  tried  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  exposed,  as  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
bill  they  are  exposed,  to  the  vengeance  of  those 
who  are  still,  and  naturally,  alienated  from 
the  Government.  Nothing  can  tend  so  surely 
to  confirm  the  peace  of  the  Union  as  the  kind- 
ly but  firmly  expressed  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  enforce  the  equal  civil 
rights  of  every  citizen  ; understanding  by  civil 
rights,  according  to  Chancellor  Kent,  “the 
right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal 
liberty,  and  the  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy 
property.”  This  is  substantially  the  explana- 
tion given  by  President  Johnson  of  the  right 
conferred  by  the  Emancipation  Amendment. 
“Liberty,”  he  said  to  the  colored  soldiers  and 
to  Judge  Wairdlaw,  “means  freedom  to  work 
and  enjoy  the  products  of  your  own  labor.” 
The  Civil  Rights  Bill  merely  secures  that  free- 
dom ; for  no  man  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
if  he  can  not  own  property,  and  sue  and  testify 
and  convey. 

But  if  the  United  States  had  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  confer  this  freedom,  can  it  be 
unconstitutional  to  defend  it  ? If  it  were  con- 
stitutional for  the  Government  to  insist  that 
the  late  rebel  States  should  recognize  this  lib- 
erty, can  it  not  insist  that  they  shall  assent  to 
its  definition  and  protection?  What  else  was 
the  significance  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
amendment  authorizing  the  Government  to  en- 
force it?  Having  freed  a man  from  chattel 
slavery,  is  the  Government  bound  to  look  on 
passively  and  see  him  reduced  again  to  virtual 
slavery,  by  a State  vagrant  law,  for  a trivial  of- 
fense ? The  President,  indeed,  asks  in  his  veto 
whether  the  present  laws  are  not  sufficient  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  freedmen.  What 
rights  ? If  they  are  neither  citizens,  nor  domi- 
ciled aliens,  nor  foreigners,  what  rights  have 
they?  Clearly  their  status  must  be  determ- 
ined before  their  rights  can  be  defined;  and 
then,  if  existing  remedies  are  adequate,  they 
are  not  impaired  by  the  bill.  If  tlvey  are  not 
adequate,  the  bill  is  plainly  necessary. 

The  President’s  objection  to  the  bill  as  spe- 
cial legislation  is  a manifest  misapprehension. 
The  bill  is  universal  in  its  application.  If  the 
rights  of  any  citizen  of  whatever  birth  or  color 
are  invaded  any  where  in  the  country  the  bill 
provides  the  remedy,  without  any  exclusion  or 
exception  whatever.  But  the  veto  lays  great 
weight  upon  the  fact  that  “worthy,  intelligent, 
and  patriotic  foreigners”  must  reside  here  five 
years  before  they  can  become  citizens,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  bill  discriminates 
against  them  in  favor  of  those  to  whom  the 
avenues  of  freedom  and  intelligence  are  just 
opened.  But  the  President  hardly  puts  the 
case  fairly.  Let  us  ask  it  in  another  way.  If 
“worthy,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  foreigners” 
are  to  be  made  both  citizens  and  voters  at  the 
end  of  a residence  of  five  years,  is  it  unreason- 
able that  worthy,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  na- 
tives, all  whose  interests  and  affections  are  and 
always  have  been  bound  up  with  the  country, 
should  be  made  citizens,  merely,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  ? If  it  be  objected  that  the 
mass  of  the  natives  in  question  are  not  intelli- 
gent, will  it  be  asserted  that  the  mass  of  the 
foreigners  are  so  ? If  it  be  right  to  take  a for- 
eigner totally  ignorant  of  our  language  and 
government  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system 
and  give  him  a vote  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
can  it  be  wrong  to  take  a man  like  Robert 
Small,  who  instinctively  knows  and  loves  and 
struggles  for  the  Government,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  of  emancipation  give  him,  not 
so  much  as  a vote,  but  the  name  and  rights  of 
a citizen  ? That  is  a question  which  we  do  not 
find  answered  in  the  Message. 

The  objection  that  the  bill  interferes  with 
rightful  State  legislation  is  not  sustained  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  bill.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  lawfully  define  the  civil  rights 
of  their  citizens  no  State  can  lawfully  impair 
those  rights.  The  bill  leaves  the  legislative 
discretion  of  the  States  unlimited  by  any  thing 
but  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of  all  citizens 
which  the  nation  itself  protects ; and  it  gives 
the  United  States  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction 
under  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  objection  urged 
by  the  President  is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
undertakes  to  settle  questions  of  political  econ- 
omy. It  is  not  easy  to  see  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  this,  statement.  The  bill  provides 
that  all 'nllikeplsl  afillllTuMiTthe  same  right  to 
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make  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  give 
evidence,  to  inherit  and  convey  property.  Is 
this  settling  questions  of  political  economy? 
We  should  as  soon  have  suspected  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  solve  astronomical  problems. 

But  the  serious  objection  to  the  veto  lies  in 
the  fact,  which  is  evident  throughout,  that  the 
President  thinks  enough  has  been  done  to  re- 
deem the  sacred  honor  of  the  United  States, 
not  of  the  separate  States,  pledged  to  the 
emancipated  class.  He  says  indeed  that  he 
will  co-operate  with  Congress  to  protect  them; 
but  Congress  has  maturely  considered  and  pre- 
sented two  methods  of  protection,  and  he  re- 
jects both.  What  is  the  President’s  plan? 
Is  it  to  leave  them  to  the  Black  Codes  ? Is  it 
to  call  them  free,  thereby  exasperating  the  late 
masters,  and  then  suffer  those  masters  un- 
checked to  forbid  them  to  own  property,  to 
bear  arms,  to  testify,  and  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
rights  of  freedom  ? Is  it  to  trust  to  time,  and 
to  hope  that  when  the  present  generation,  to 
whom  we  gave  our  word,  is  exterminated,  some 
kind  of  justice  may  be  done  their  posterity  by 
those  who  come  after  us  ? The  present  dan- 
ger to  the  Unfon  is  not  in  the  direction  feared 
by  the  President.  It  is  not  from  the  United 
States  doing  a simple  Constitutional  act  of  jus- 
tice ; it  is  from  the  States  perpetuating  the  old 
injustice  from  which  our  troubles  sprang.  State 
rights  interpreted  by  slavery  brought  us  bitter 
alienation  and  bloody  war.  State  rights  inter- 
preted by  liberty  can  alone  give  us  Constitu- 
tional unity  and  enduring  peace. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  CORNER 
WALL  STREET. 

About  three  months  ago  the  leading  direct- 
or of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  fancied  he  ob- 
served that  the  stock  of  that  coneern  had  been 
oversold  by  the  reckless  Bears  of  Wall  Street, 
and  undertook  to  “corner  the  shorts;’’  that  is 
to  say,  to  buy  up  the  stock,  so  that  the  specu- 
lators who  had  sold  it  for  future  delivery  should 
not  be  able  to  buy  when  they  wanted  it.  The 
stock  was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  80.  The 
director  bought  and  bought,  and  as  he  bought 
the  stock  rose.  Pretty  soon  it  was  85,  then 
90.  Still  the  director  bought  on,  and  by-and- 
by  it  was  95,  and  presently  97.  If  he  had 
gone  on  buying  it  might  have  been  100,  or  1 10, 
or  even  120,  by  this  time.  There  are  limits, 
however,  to  the  capacity  of  even  the  boldest 
speculators.  By  the  time  the  Erie  director 
had  bought  rather  more  than  all  the  stock 
afloat  in  this  country  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
stop. 

He  had  achieved  one  half  of  his  enterprise. 
He  bad  pretty  thoroughly  cornered  the  shorts. 
Foolish  operators  who  had  sold  Erie  short  at 
80,  found  themselves  compelled  to  buy  it  in  at 
95,  and  the  difference — $i5oo  on  every  hun- 
dred shares — went  into  the  pocket  of  the  specu- 
lative director.  There  were  many  who,  hav- 
ing sold  short  at  80,  refused  to  buy  in  at  g5, 
and  remained  “short,”  borrowing  the  stock 
from  day  to  day.  These  the  speculative  di- 
rector punished  by  refusing  to  lend  the  stock 
except  for  a bonus — say  $5o  a day  for  each 
hundred  shares.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  a 
few  resolute  patient  “Bears”  paid  their  I per 
cent,  a day,  and  refused  to  cover.  All  the 
weak  and  faint-hearted  “shorts”  had  already 
bought  in. 

The  question  now  was,  what  to  do  with  the 
stock  on  hand?  A few  thousand  dollars  had 
been  taken  from  “Bear”  speculators.  But, 
this  apart,  the  speculating  director  found  him- 
self the  owner  of  all  the  Erie  afloat  in  this 
market  at  an  average  cost  of  over  90.  There 
was  no  demand  for  the  stock.  Nobody  in  Wall 
Street  or  out  of  it  wanted  100  shares.  At  80 
there  had  been  a small  consumptive  demand. 
At  95  there  was  none  at  all. 

The  speculative  director  formed  many  com- 
binations, by  some  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
interesting  others  in  his  operation.  In  the 
course  of  a day  or  two  these  combinations  led 
to  disputes  among  the  confederates,  and  some 
of  the  parties  in  interest  began  to  sell.  Others 
followed,  and  the  cry  of  sauve  qui  peut  being 
raised,  such  quantities  of  stock  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  that  in  a few  days  the  price 
fell  from  97  to  q5. 

The  speculative  director  had  not  succeeded 
in  selling  all  his  stock.  As  his  account  then 
stood  the  speculation  had  cost  him  something 
less  than  half  a million.  It  was  a painful  re- 
flection for  a man  who  was  accustomed  to 
make,  not  to  lose,  money  in  stocks,  and  espe- 
cially in  Erie. 

A week  or  so  elapsed,  and  the  director  re- 
solved to  look  for  his  money  where  he  had  lost 
it.  He  began  to  buy  Erie  again.  Other  oper- 
ators were  as  quick  as  he,  and  Erie  began  once 
more  to  rise  rapidly.  From  75  it  jumped  up 
to  80,  from  80  to  85.  At  85  to  85£  the  specu- 
lative director  made  his  grand  demonstration. 
He  bought  all  the  stock  that  could  be  had  at 
the  price — say  3o,ooo  shares  in  a single  day. 
On  the  following  day  all  the  Erie  loaned  out 
was  called  in.  From  £ to  I per  cent,  a day 
was  again  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  stock. 
Once  more  the  Bears  were  squeezed  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives,  and  none  but  the  resolute 
held  out.  On  the  ne^t|(|ayj  ^ije-gp;and|pijich  was  . 


ordered.  The  stock  opened  at  87,  and  every 
one  said  it  was  going  to  90  before  noon.  To 
the  amazement  of  every  one,  at  87  there  was 
an  ample  supply ; fully  1 o,  000  shares  were  sold 
in  the  morning,  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  the  Bears.  It  subse- 
quently appeared  that  some  weeks  previously, 
when  Erie  was  75,  the  speculating  director  had 
sold  a call  for  10,000  shares  <®  85,  and  the 
holder  of  this  call  had  defeated  the  corner  by 
supplying  the  Bears  at  the  expense  of  the  seller 
of  the  call.  Thus  once  more  the  attempt  to 
corner  the  shorts  had  failed. 

It  took  the  speculative  director  but  a few 
days  to  realize  that  he  had  once  more  missed 
his  mark.  Most  of  the  shorts  had  covered 
their  contracts,  and  as  there  was  no  consump- 
tive demand  for  the  stock  at  86,  it  was  clearly 
futile  to  put  up  the  price.  The  director  began 
to  sell  with  vigor  and  dispatch.  How  much  he 
sold  and  at  what  prices  is  only  known  to  him- 
self and  his  brokers.  Within  a fortnight  the 
price  fell  10  per  cent.,  and  real  stock  was  still 
being  delivered  from  the  speculative  director’s 
hoard.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
at  least  a quarter  of  a million  must  have  been 
lost  by  him  and  his  friends  in  their  second  at- 
tempt to  corner  Erie. 

It  is  now  supposed  that  they  have  altered 
their  position,  and  gone  short  of  the  stock.  In 
this  new  adventure  they  may  or  may  not  re- 
trieve the  losses  they  have  met  with  in  their 
previous  attempts  to  corner  the  street.  But 
Erie  will  have  to  fall  very  low  indeed  to  yield 
them  the  $750,000  thrown  away  in  the  two 
abortive  enterprises  of  January  and  March 
1866. 

The  lesson  should  not  be  lost  upon  Wall 
Street  speculators.  If  the  leading  director  of 
the  Erie,  with  unlimited  capital,  unrivaled  skill, 
and  vast  power,  could  not  succeed  in  making 
money  by  cornering  that  stock,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  no  stock  can  hereafter  be  profitably 
“cornered,”  unless  the  party  which  corners  it 
be  content  to  take  the  stock  and  keep  it  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  thereafter.  Such 
operations,  in  a word,  inflict  severe  loss  upon 
tho  Bears,  but  yield  no  profit  to  the  Bulls.  The 
feeling  of  Wall  Street  is  such  at  the  present 
time  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  words 
“clique”  or  “comer,”  in  connection  with  a 
stock,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  operators  dealing 
in  it.  No  one  will  buy  or  sell  a cornered  stock. 
And  though  people  who  sell  that  which  they 
have  not  got  are  naturally  victimized  by  such 
cliques  as  undertake  to  buy  up  stocks  reported 
to  be  oversold,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  the  cliques  themselves  will  find  a market 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  they  buy.  The  public 
argue  that  a cornered  stock  must  be  let  alone, 
and  when  the  Bulls,  after  ruining  the  Bears,  try 
to  convert  their  property  into  cash,  they  can 
not,  as  a rule,  do  it  any  cheaper  than  has  been 
done  by  the  Erie  director.  Prairie  du  Chien 
stock,  some  account  of  which  was  recently 
given  in  these  columns,  could  not  be  sold  to- 
day in  any  quantity  at  5o,  though  the  last  re- 
ported sale  was  96,  and  the  clique — which  owns 
all  the  stock  in  existence — bids  92  as  a mutter 
of  form  at  each  board. 

In  an  article  publish  . . cany  In  J unary  we 
alluded  to  the  probable  downward  course  of 
prices  in  Wall  Street  during  the  present  year, 
and  to  the  prospect  of  moneyed  speculators 
combining  to  comer  this  and  that  active  stock. 
Both  expectations  have  been  realized.  Prices 
have  fallen  and  are  falling ; and  three  of  the 
most  active  stocks — Erie,  Michigan  Southern, 
and  Rock  Island— are  or  have  been  cornered. 
The  result  is  that  business  is  falling  off  in  Wall 
Street,  and  that  the  circle  of  operators  is  being 
steadily  diminished.  The  Bears  are  being  cor- 
nered and  bled  profusely ; the  Bulls  are  being 
loaded  up  with  stocks  which  they  can  not  sell, 
and  which  they  will  only  be  able  to  hold  so 
long  as  money  remains  easy.  The  indications 
are  that  business  will  continue  to  decline  until 
speculation  runs  mainly  into  Governments, 
which  can  not  be  cornered,  and  in  which  no 
thimble-rig  can  easily  be  practiced. 


THE  “ METEOR.” 

The  case  of  the  Meteor  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  extreme  care  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  maintain  the 
honorable  American  traditions  of  neutrality. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  nothing  can  be 
more  dignified  and  impressive  than  to  show  to 
the  world  that,  when  we  denounced  British 
neutrality  as  a mere  name,  we  knew  what  we 
said,  and  were  not  crying  out  merely  because 
we  were  hurt.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  pointing  that  shining 
moral,  our  Government  may  be  a little  hasty 
to  seize  an  occasion.  And  that  is  the  exact 
question  of  the  Meteor.  Has  she  been  justly 
detained?  Is  a violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  intended  ? 

The  Meteor  is  a noble  screw  war  steamer. 
She  was  built  in  the  best  manner,  is  thorough- 
ly equipped,  could  be  readily  armed,  and  was 
doubtless  intended  for  service  during  the  late 
war.  The  war  being  over  she  was  about  sail- 
ing from  New  York  for  St.  Thomas  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  Spanish  representatives  here 
complained  that  she  was  to  be  sold  to  the 


Chilean  Government  now  at  war  with  Spain, 
and  asked  for  her  detention.  The  Govern- 
ment immediately  issued  the  necessary  order, 
and  the  ship  was  seized.  The  claimants  of 
the  ship  moved  that  the  Court  appoint  ap- 
praisers, that  the  ship  might  be  justly  valued 
and  bonds  taken,  and  the  vessel  released.  Upon 
this  motion  Judge  Betts  decided,  on  the  23d 
of  March,  that  the  release  was  not  obligatory, 
but  discretionary  with  the  Court.  He  held  that 
the  importance  of  a strict  observance  of  the 
Neutrality  Laws  was  so  great  that  the  United 
States  should  have  reasonable  time  to  prove 
their  case ; and  that  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
a forfeiture  was  claimed  under  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  1818  it  was  clear- 
ly the  intention  of  the  Government  to  detain 
the  vessel  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  execute  the 
forfeiture.  The  application  for  release  was 
therefore  overruled. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Government  to  justi- 
fy its  action,  and  to  prove  that  the  claimants 
have  fitted  out  a ship  to  commit  hostilities 
against  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  are  at  peace.  But  should  the  charge 
fail  it  is  a very  hard  case  for  the  claimants. 
The  libel  was  filed  on  the  23d  of  January.  It 
is  now  the  second  week  in  April.  If  the  charge 
be  baseless,  if  it  were  wanton,  the  owners,  so 
long  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  property,  and 
subjected  to  the  expenses  and  delays  of  an  im- 
portant suit,  have  apparently  no  remedy  but 
lobbying  Congress  to  give  them  compensation. 
Judge  Betts  himself  offers  them  no  other  re- 
dress. There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  so 
shiftless  and  unjust  a state  of  things.  If  a cit- 
izen brings  an  ungrounded  suit  he  is  made  to 
pay  the  piper.  If  the  Government  does  the 
same  thing  it  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty.  Great  property  interests  should  not 
be  left  unremedied  to  the  peremptory  action  of 
a Department,  to  the  discretion  of  a judge,  or 
to  the  delays  of  the  law.  If  the  owners  of  the 
Meteor  mean  to  break  the  law  let  them  pay  the 
penalty.  But  if  they  are  innocent  let  the  ac- 
cuser pay  for  the  losses  he  has  inflicted.  And 
this  is  a redress  which  should  be  established  by 
law. 


THIERS  AND  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

In  his  late  speech  upon  the  grant  for  the 
Great  Paris  Exposition,  Mr.  Banks,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, said  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  wish  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  go  to  war  with  this  coun- 
try. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  proposed  that  we  should 
accept  the  Emperor’s  polite  invitation  to  his 
Fair,  and  that  we  should  go  thither  in  Moni- 
tors and  military  baggage-wagons,  carrying  our 
“20-inch  guns  and  1000-pound  projectiles,” 
with  Admiral  Fabkagut  at  the  head.  If,  how- 
ever, the  French  Emperor  is  still  desirous  of 
war  with  us,  after  the  result  of  our  domestic 
struggle,  we  hardly  think  that  the  mere  spec- 
tacle of  our  projectiles  can  accomplish  what  the 
prolonged  and  vigorous  use  of  these  projectiles 
failed  to  achieve.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  hear  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Banks’s  faith,  for 
we  doubt  if  this  country  or  France  is  of  his 
opinion. 

The  Emperor  of  France  is  a much  duller 
man  than  he  has  been  hitherto  supposed  if  he 
is  not  convinced  that  his  Mexican  expedition 
is  a failure.  He  knows  very  well  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  waiting  for  him  to  leave  Mexico. 
He  knows  that  Mr.  Sewabd’s  dispatches,  how- 
ever polite,  afe  perfectly  plain  in  their  state- 
ment of  the  feeling  of  this  country ; and  that 
if  we  wait  we  do  not  cease  to  watch,  and  that 
any  serious  movement  of  increased  persistence 
upon  his  part  would  lead  to  still  uirthcr  remon- 
strance. He  is  aware  that  we  have  as  yet  made 
no  false  move.  Ilis  Mexican  enterprise  is  un- 
popular at  home.  The  pressure  against  it 
grows  constantly  stronger,  and  he  is  doubtless 
persuaded  that  this  Government  is  much  too 
sagacious  to  overthrow  that  opposition  by  a 
policy  which  would  unite  France  to  vindicate 
its  honor. 

Meanwhile  the  late  speech  of  M.  Thiers  re- 
veals a new  danger  to  the  French  Emperor. 
Hitherto  the  opposition  in  France  has  been  rev- 
olutionary and  not  legitimate.  It  has  opposed 
his  dynasty,  and  has  thereby  justified  him  in 
summary  repression.  But  the  astute  old  po- 
litical fox,  M.  Thiers,  has  adroitly  changed 
his  base.  He  declares  that  there  is  now  no 
question  of  the  dynasty.  That  is  established. 
But  he  asks  for  the  liberty  which  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  has  promised,  and  which  he  has 
hitherto  withheld  upon  the  plausible  pretext 
that  it  could  not  strengthen  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  The  opposition  itself  now  removes 
that  pretext,  and  respectfully  requires  a fulfill- 
ment of  imperial  pledges.  This  is  an  immense 
fortification  of  its  position,  for  now  if  there  l>e 
any  danger  of  revolutionary  measures  it  is  not 
upon  its  side.  It  can  now  reasonably  demand, 
as  Thiers  does  demaud,  freedom  of  the  press, 
personal  security,  and  retirement  from  Mexico 
and  other  unpromising  expeditions. 

There  was  never  a time  in  which  watchful 
quiescence  was  so  clearly  our  true  foreign  pol- 
icy as  at  this  moment.  Neither  Louis  Napo- 
leon nor  the  United  States  deceive  themselves 
as  to  the  traditional  amity  of  the  two  countries. 


Franco  aided  the  Colonies  not  because  the 
Bourbons  really  favored  rebellion,  but  because 
helping  the  Colonies  was  a heavy  blow  to  Great 
Britain.  The  debt  that  we  incurred  to  Louis 
XYI.  has  been  fully  canceled  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon. lie  has  put  himself  completely  in  the 
wrong.  He  must  right  himself  or  account  to 
France.  Our  position  is  one  of  steady  observ- 
ation. 


LENGTH  OF  LIFE. 

Different  animals  have  different  limits  of  life, 
the  varieties  being  of  all  degrees,  from  the  insects  of 
an  hour  up  to  the  animals  that  live  even  beyond  a 
hundred  years.  There  is  in  each  case  a period  of 
growth  in  which  supply  continually  exceeds  waste, 
followed  by  a period  in  which  there  is  an  even  state, 
supply  and  waste  being  balanced,  and  then  comes 
a period  of  decline.  These  periods  seem  to  have 
quite  a definite  relation  to  each  other,  for  the  lon- 
ger is  the  period  of  growth  the  longer  is  the  middle 
period  of  maturity,  and  therefore  the  longer  is  the 
whole  life.  For  example,  the  horse  that  gets  its 
growth  so  much  sooner  than  man,  does  not  live 
half  so  long ; and  the  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  arrives  at  maturity  about  the  thirtieth  year, 
lives  to  a much  greater  age.  Of  fishes  the  salmon, 
which  attains  its  full  size  quickly,  has  a short  life ; 
while  the  perch,  the  carp,  and  the  pike,  which  have 
a slow  growth,  are  long-lived.  The  same  truth 
holds  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Length  of  life  depends  somewhat  upon  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  of  the  vital  action,  and  is  longest 
where  this  is  lowest.  Tortoises,  crocodiles,  and 
fishes  furnish  us  many  more  instances  of  great  lon- 
gevity than  the  warm-blooded  animals,  which  live 
comparatively  a much  more  active  life.  And  of 
the  warm-blooded  tribes  the  less  active  are  gener- 
ally the  longest  lived.  Thus  the  stately,  proud, 
and  slow-moving  peacock  lives  about  twenty  years, 
while  the  restless  and  quarrelsome  cock  has  a much 
shorter  life.  Still  shorter  is  the  life  of  the  sparrow 
and  of  the  smaller  birds  generally,  and  their  activ- 
ity is,  we  know,  intense.  The  rule  does  not  always, 
however,  hold  good ; for  the  bear,  though  he  sleeps 
much,  and  is  far  from  lively  when  he  awakes,  is  ' 
rather  short-lived,  while  the  active  camel  some- 
times reaches  even  the  age  of  a hundred  years. 

We  may  thus  infer  that  the  natural  limits  of  life 
in  different  animals  are  conformed  generally  to  the 
activities  natural  to  each.  There  is  a range  of  ac- 
tion for  every  animal  which  is  consistent  with  its 
best  development,  and  either  going  above  or  below 
this  is  detrimental  to  it.  Man  is  not  fitted  for  such 
activity  as  is  maintained,  for  example,  by  the  rest- 
less canary-bird,  nor  for  such  a low  grade  of  life  as 
that  of  the  tortoise ; and  if  he  choose  either  his  or- 
ganization will  suffer,  and  life  will  be  shortened. 
Too  slow  living  and  too  fast  living  are  alike  injurious. 

It  can  not  be  said,  then,  that  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  vital  power  given  to  every  individual, 
and  that  the  less  this  is  put  forth  the  longer  it  will 
last.  On  the  contrary,  the  putting  it  forth  to  the 
extent  of  the  design  of  his  nature  is  essential  to  its 
maintenance.  In  other  words,  some  good  degree 
of  action  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
vigor  of  health.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  duo 
observance  of  the  laws  of  health  would  extend  the 
limits  of  life  very  far  beyond  what  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, though  it  would  very  largely  lessen  the  mor- 
tality at  all  periods  short  of  old  age,  and  render  life 
more  comfortable  and  useful. 

There  is  one  consideration  in  relation  to  length 
of  life  of  too  great  interest  to  be  omitted.  As  mor- 
bid tendencies  are  transferred  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  would 
be  an  accumulation  of  them  from  generation  to 
generation,  which  would  continually  shorten  the 
period  of  human  life.  But  this  is  shown  not  to  be 
the  case  by  the  fact  that  the  statement  of  the  Psalm- 
ist applies  to  the  present'  time.  The  reason  of  this 
obviously  is  that  the  tendency  in  the  system  is  al- 
ways  to  health,  and  so  morbid  influences  are  always 
resisted,  and  their  results  are  often  removed— a 
truth  which  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to  all  hy- 
gienic efforts,  as  well  as  in  the  struggle  against  act- 
ual disease.  A full  victory  is  often  obtained  by 
this  vis  medicatrix  natural  over  hereditary  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  most  decided  character. 


SOLDIERS’  FAMILIES  LABOR  AND 
AID  SOCIETY. 

It  was  the  reproach  of  the  country  after  the  Rev- 
olution that  the  soldiers  were  neglected.  But  the 
spirit  that  sustained  the  enormous  labor  of  the  San- 
itary Commissions  during  the  late  war  does  not 
flag.  The  thoughtful,  womanly  care  which  was  felt 
in  every  hospital  and  almost  upon  tho  very  battle- 
field is  still  mindful  of  its  charge,  and  is  noiselessly 
devoted  to  its  humane  task.  Thus  ns  the  Grove 
Street  Home  in  this  city  for  disabled  soldiers  is  to 
be  closed  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  “Labor  and  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  for  soldiers  and  soldiers’  fami- 
lies” is  organized  to  continue  the  work  and  to  pre- 
vent sending  disabled  soldiers  to  the  Alms-house. 
The  Institution  will  have  the  service  as  Matron  of 
Mrs.  Russell,  who  was  the  efficient  Matron  of  the 
New  England  Rooms.  Already  there  is  a Laundry 
in  operation  to  which  the  soldiers’  wives  or  widows 
come  to  work  daily,  and  are  paid  one  dollar  a day. 
There  will  be  a hospital  in  the  house  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  a school  in  which  mothers  can  leave 
their  children,  while  they  are  themselves  at  work 
elsewhere  in  the  building.  Basket-making  and 
other  simple  branches  of  industry  will  be  introduced, 
and  the  character  and  experience  of  the  ladies  who 
direct  the  society  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  sagacity, 
thrift,  and  tenderness  with  which  the  Home  will  be 
managed. 

The  Institution  needs  money  row,  but  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  self-supporting.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission promise  a thousand  dollars  some  time  hence ; 
but  our  good  friends  might  wisely  remember  that 
he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.  Mrs.  James 
Giubons  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Mintcrn  will  gladlv  give 
any  f |nfcWf«py  contribution.’ 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


“But  I do  sincerely  hope,  my  friends,  that 
we  are  ready  by  this  time  to  turn  away  from 
these  second  and  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel. 
There  are  a host  of  other  passages  in  Scripture 
I am  anxious  to  show  you.  Astonishing,  is  it 
not,  that  mon  should  have  supposed  so  long 
that  America  was  not  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ? 
Why  there  is  not  a day  passes  but  I,  for  one,  find 
some  fresh  allusion  in  it,  especially  to  our  glori- 
ous Confederacy.  Yes,  let  us  leave  this  behind 
us  as  settled.  By  ‘ the  Ancient  of  days’  here  in 
Daniel  is  clearly  meant  the  old  United  States. 
By  the  ‘ one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man’  is  as  un- 
doubtedly meant  the  Confederate  States.  The 
‘mountain’  refers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  also.  The  stone  ‘ cut  out  of  the  mount- 
ain without  hands,’  which  is  to  dash  all  other 
nations  to  pieces,  and  become  the  great  central 
Christian  nation  of  the  millennium,  is,  as  we  have 
clearly  shown  you,  the  Confederate  States.  Any 
flaw  in  our  reasoning  is  simply  impossible.  The 
man  that  can  not  perceive  this  is  hopelessly  rot- 
ten. Heaven  forbid,  dear  brethren,  there  should 
be  a Union  man  among  you!" 

And  here  Brother  Barker  pauses,  wipes  his 
streaming  face  and  then  his  moist  hands  with 
his  very  damp  handkerchief,  lays  it  beside  his 
Bible  to  dry,  takes  another  sip  of  water,  and  be- 
gins afresh.  He  is  in  the  pulpit  on  his  regular 
monthly  appointment  in  th£  Pines,  a country 
neighborhood  some  fifty  miles  from  Somerville. 
A log  church  it  is,  densely  crowded  to-day.  On 
his  last  regular  Sabbath  there  Brother  Barker 
had  preached  a thanksgiving  discourse  upon  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  M‘Clellan  at  Richmond, 
so  powerful  as  to  bring  him  into  a state  of  hoarse- 
ness from  which  he  is  not  recovered  even  yet. 
“ I’d  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out,”  he  has  re- 
marked ; and  to-day  he  is  delivering  one  in  his 
series  of  sermons  upon  the  Confederate  States  in 
Scripture. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  long  now  since  Brother  Bark- 
er has  preached  any  thing  else  except  the  war. 
Nothing  in  the  world  more  insipid,  behind  the 
times,  obsolete  for  the  present,  than  the  Gospel. 
But  has  he  not  taken  up  prophecy  instead  ? And 
is  not  prophecy  as  much  a part  of  Scripture  as 
the  old  gospel?  And  Brother  Barker  frankly 
disclaims  all  credit  as  the  discoverer  of  his  new 
interpretations  of  prophecy ; they  are  discover- 
ies too  splendid  for  that. 

“ I only  use  the  investigations  of  other  divines 
at  the  South,”  he  said.  “The documents  them- 
selves can  not  be  circulated  as  widely  as  they 
ought  owing  to  the  dearth  of  paper.  But  so  con- 
clusive are  these  discourses,  so  exceedingly  en- 
couraging to  every  Christian  patriot,  that  so  far 
as  my  poor  bleeding  lungs  will  allow  I am  mak- 
ing them  known  by  word  of  mouth  to  all  under 
sound  of  my  voice.  I learn  there  are  up  here  in 
the  Pines  some  who  hold  to  the  old  Union  still ; 
few,  very  few  I do  hope.  If  the  brutality  of  the 
North,  if  the  justice  of  the  Confederate  cause 
have  not  convinced  such  of  their  error,  Scripture 
surely  must.  Scripture,  brethren,  Scripture! 
And  right  here  let  us  turn,  if  you  please,  to  an- 
other passage. — But  wait  a moment.  Look  at 
me,”  says  Brother  Barker,  folding  his  long  arms 
upon  his  narrow  chest,  and  standing  back  a lit- 
tle from  the  pulpit.  “As  you  all  may  know, 
your  unworthy  speaker  was  born  at  the  North. 
I have  some  half  dozen  brothers  alive  there  this 
very  Sunday,  I suppose.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  Scripture  that  cured  me  of  my  last  love  for 
the  North?  Turn  then  to  Genesis  forty-first, 
fifty-first.  Wait  a moment.  What  was  the  first 
great  battle  of  our  revolution  ? Manassas ! Very 
good.  Now  read  the  passage:  ‘And  Joseph 
called  the  name  of  the  first-born  Manasseh  : For 
God,  said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil, 
and  all  my  fap^er-a  hpnseJ.  |Sfe?”  And  with 
the  finger  of  life'  lcft'nafitnM  tW passage,  Broth- 


er Barker  spent  a vehement  five  minutes  in  show- 
ing how  entirely  the  South  had  in  and  by  that 
battle  been  made  to  forget  its  long  slavery  to  the 
North,  all  affection  even  for  that  the  home  of  its 
ancestors. 

“Scripture  prophesied  enough  for  me  here,” 
he  said,  with  both  palms  on  his  Bible.  “ My  old 
father  ? Manassas ! My  brothers  there  ? Ma- 
nassas ! The  North,  and  all  in  it,  now,  hence- 
forth, and  for  evermore?  At  the  very  least 
utter  forgetfulness  and  eternal  alienation.  In 
other  words,  Manassas,  Manassas!  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  doubt  whether  our  war  is 
referred  to  in  this  Holy  Book!”  added  the 
preacher,  with  an  air  of  patient  resignation. 

Another  application  of  the  handkerchief  to 
face  and  neck  and  hands;  another  sip  at  the 
glass  of  water. 

“ Let  us  turn  now  to  Isaiah  sixty-sixth,  seven 
and  eight.”  And  Brother  Barker  reads — “ ‘Be- 
fore she  travailed,  she  brought  forth  ; before  her 
pain  came,  she  was  delivered  of  a man  child. 
Who  hath  heard  such  a thing?  who  hath  seen 
such  things  ? Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring 
forth  in  one  day?  or  shall  a nation  be  born  at 
once?  for  as  soon  as  Zion  travailed,  she  brought 
forth  her  children.’  Now  remember,”  contin- 
ues Brother  Barker,  leaning  one  elbow  on  the 
desk,  his  long  forefinger  demonstrating  the  point 
— “ remember  what  has  been  proved  that,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  Zion  was  a type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church,  so  the  political  Zion  was  equally 
an  emblem  of  the  central  nation  in  New  Testa- 
I ment  times — that  is,  America.”  And  clearly 
does  the  preacher  apply  the  prophecy  to  the  in- 
stantaneous secession  of  the  South. 

“Turn  again  to  Daniel  twelfth,  seventh.”  And 
Brother  Barker  finds  the  place  and  reads — 
“‘When  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter 
the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things 
shall  be  finished.’  Now,  who  are  the  holy  peo- 
ple ?”  asks  he.  “America,  of  course,  the  Chris- 
tian Israel.  What  was  their  being  scattered? 
Secession  evidently.  And  what  was  to  be  ac- 
complished then  and  thereby?  Look  at  the 
seventh  chapter  going  before : the  establishment 
of  Christ’s  last  and  most  glorious  nation — these 
Confederate  States!  Can  any  thing  be  more 
conclusive?”  And  Brother  Barker  goes  over 
the  passage  and  his  comment  thereupon  several 
times  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers. Very  fixed  is  the  attention  of  those  hearers. 

“Once  more,  if  you  please.  Isaiah  twenty- 
seven,  twelve.”  And  the  preacher  reads — “ ‘Ye 
shall  be  gathered  one  by  one,  O ye  children  of 
Israel.’  The  exact  manner  of  Secession!  No 
co-operation,  no  movement  out  of  the  Union  in 
a body;  ‘one  by  one’  do  the  States  secede!” 
And  on  this  point  also  Brother  Barker  dwells  at 
length. 

“Let  us  turn  now  to  the  eleventh  of  Zecha- 
riah.”  And  the  preacher  reads  the  chapter. 
“By  the  breaking  of  the  staves  therein—1  Beau- 
ty and  Bands’ — was  prophesied  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  three  shepherds  alluded  to 
in  the  passage,  and  all  that  is  said  of  them 
there,  how  manifestly  it  refers  to  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  and  their  temporary  exclusion 
from  the  Confederacy!”  And  the  interest  is 
thrilling  as  Brother  Barker  shows  from  the  pas- 
sage how  the  North,  in  its  awful  destitution  and 
self-division,  are  to  “eat  the  flesh  of  one  an- 
other !” 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher  overflows 
all  bounds  as  he  turns  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Prophet  Micah,  and  paints  therefrom  the 
millennial  splendor  of  the  Confederacy.  Over 
and  over  again  does  Brother  Barker  read  it. 
“ ‘In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  will  I assemble 
her  that  halteth,  and  I will  gather  her  that  is 
driven  out — driven  out!'"  cries  the  preacher, 
“ ‘ and  her  that  I have  afflicted ; and  I will  make 
her  that  halted  a remnant,  and  her  that  was  cast 
far  off  a strong  nation.’  Observe,  brethren,  ‘ cast 
far  off,'  ‘ a strong  nation  !'  * And  the  Lord  shall 
reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  from  henceforth, 
even  forever.’  ” And  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, at  which  the  speaker  arrives  entirely  ex- 
hausted. 

“Matthew  twenty-first,  forty-third,”  resumes 
he,  his  handkerchief  almost  dripping  in  his  hand 
from  its  service  upon  face  and  neck.  “ ‘ There- 
fore say  I unto  you,  The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a nation  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  thereof.’  In  the  verse  before 
is  allusion  to  a rejected  stone,”  reasons  the 
preacher.  “You  will  remember  we  saw  this 
stone  all  through  Scripture ; cut  out  of  the  mount- 
ain of  the  old  Union ; destined  to  destroy  and 
supersede  all  other  nations  is  the  Confederate 
States ; ‘ become  the  head  of  the  corner’  it  there 
says.  Why?  Because  the  Union,  the  old  Chris- 
tian Israel  had  failed — verse  forty-three — to  bring 
forth  fruit — fruit  which  the  Confederacy  will 
bring  forth!”  And  closing  the  Bible,  Brother 
Barker  describes  at  length  the  awful  apostasy 
of  the  North,  its  universal  infidelity  and  abom- 
inable wickedness.  “Ought  I not  to  know?” 
he  asks,  in  conclusion.  ‘ ‘ Am  not  I a Northern 
man?  born  there,  raised  there?  It  is  some- 
times asked  by  people,”  continues  the  preacher, 
with  both  hands  clenched  upon  the  ledge  of  his 
pulpit,  and  leaning  as  far  forward  as  possible 
between  them — “sometimes  asked  why  we  North- 
ern born  men  make  the  strongest  of  all  Seces- 
sionists. I will  tell  you,  brethren.  It  is  be- 
cause we  who  have  lived  at  the  North  know  the 
North  so  much  better  than  men  at  the  South. 
From  long,  personal,  close  observation  we  know 
the  North !”  And  what  intense  loathing  did 
the  preacher  infuse  into  the  word ! Strange  that 
his  audience  should  have  such  a sense  of  distaste 
at  hearing  this  from  the  lips  of  one  born  there ! 
True,  of  course,  but  they  did  not  like  him  to  as- 
sert it.  The  Brother  is  conscious  of  this,  and 
falls  back  a little  disconcerted  upon  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  verses. 

“You  need  not  take  my  word,  friends;  see 
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what  Scripture  says  of  the  conduct  of  the  North.” 
And  he  reads — “ * Seemeth  it  a small  thing  unto 
you  to  have  eaten  up  the  good  pasture,  but  ye 
must  tread  down  with  your  feet  the  residue  of 
your  pastures  ? and  to  have  drunk  of  the  deep 
waters,  but  ye  must  foul  the  residue  with  your 
feet?  And  as  for  my  flock,  they  eat  that  which 
ye  have  trodden  with  your  feet ; and  they  drink 
that  which  ye  have  fouled  with  your  feet.’  ” And 
the  minister  illustrates  this  prophecy  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  North  over  the  South  by  its  course 
in  regard  to  the  Tariff  and  the  Territories,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  speedy  righting  of  the 
South,  prophesied  so  clearly  in  the  verses  which 
follow. 

“Some  of  you  have  been  rather  trying  to  joke 
me  about  my  last  sermon  here,”  the  preacher 
says,  by  way  of  digression.  “True,  I did  be- 
lieve then  that  M‘Clellan  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured. Suppose  it  was  not  so  complete  a defeat 
as  we  then  supposed ; and  where  is  that  one  of 
us  that  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject  then  ? Look 
again  at  my  text  of  that  sermon : ‘ I will  remove 
far  off  from  you  the  Northern  Army,  and  will 
drive  him  into  a land  barren  and  desolate,  with 
his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part 
toward  the  utmost  sea,  and  his  stink  shall  come 
up,  and  his  ill  savor  shall  come  up  because  he 
hath  done  great  things.’  Is  there  a man  that 
does  not  see  that  Scripture  refers  here  to  Lin- 
coln’s army,  by  its  very  name,  too  ? I need  not 
enter  into  this  passage  again.  If  it  has  not  been 
fulfilled  entirely  yet,  it  certainly  will  be,  and  that 
soon.  But  let  us  turn  to  Daniel  again,  seven, 
eighteen,  this  time.  ‘The  saints  of  the  Most 
High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the 
kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.’  Now 
what  does  ‘ saint’  mean  when  applied,  as  Scrip- 
ture means  it  should  be  here,  to  a government  ? 
Why,  it  means  a mild,  a gentle  government. 
Friends,  contrast  the  Confederacy  with  the  old 
Federal  Government.  That  bound  the  States 
together  strong  and  hard;  ruled  them  with  a rod 
of  iron ; the  most  despotic  Government,  as  this 
war  shows,  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  But 
our  glorious  Confederacy ! How  perfectly  mild 
and  easy  it  is ! The  States  are  free  to  go  and 
come  under  it  as  each  one  pleases,  no  restraint, 
no  coercion.  The  North  is  invading  us — does 
our  Confederacy  invade  them?  No,  brethren. 
It  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
Union  in  peace.  It  did  not  want  a war.  It 
never  dreamed  of  a war.  This  day  it  is  the  gen- 
tlest, most  peaceable,  most  lenient;  the  lightest, 
easiest  government  the  world  ever  saw.  No  won- 
der Scripture  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
* saint.’  Ah,  if  the  North  could  but  come  up  to 
the  true  idea  of  all  government  in  this  nine- 
teenth century;  the  millennial,  the  Christian  idea 
of  government — States  free  as  air  to  vote  them- 
selves whichever  way  they  like!  Instead  of 
that,  what  do  we  see  ? Why,  the  old  heathen 
ideas  of  permanent  rule,  coercion,  war ! I tell 


you,  friends,  Secession  contains  in  itself  the  very 
essence  of  Christian  freedom ; it  is  a Gospel  doc- 
trine ; it  is  the  very  germ  and  substance  of  all 
human  organization  in  millennial  times  1”  And 
largely  did  Brother  Barker  expatiate  on  this 
theme. 

“Bear  with  me,  brethren,”  he  continues,  as 
he  searches  the  pages  of  his  Bible.  “ I want  to 
show  you  anoth— ah,  here  it  is!  Zechariah  thir- 
teen, from  the  seventh  verse.”  And  here  the 
pen  recoils  from  recording  in  such  connection 
the  first,  at  least,  of  the  verses  quoted  by  the 
preacher.  By  “the  man  that  is  my  fellow’’ 
Scripture  meant,  according  to  him,  the  “one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man”  referred  to  in  Dan- 
iel; in  other  words,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. ‘“And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  all 
the  land,  ’ ” continued  the  preacher  from  his 
Bible,  “ ‘ saith  the  Lord,  two  parts  therein  shall 
be  cut  off  and  die;  but  the  third  shall  be  left 
therein.’  When  we  seceded  there  were  thirty- 
three  States,  you  know,”  continued  the  preach- 
er, holding  his  finger  upon  the  passage  for  after 
use.  “Three  classes  there  were  amoug  these 
thirty-three  States.  First,  the  Border  States ; 
second,  the  Coercion  or  Northern  States ; third, 
the  Confederate  States,  eleven,  you  observe ; just 
a third  of  thirty-three.  The  two  parts  cut  off 
from  God’s  new  and  glorious  nation,  our  Con- 
federacy, shall  die,  you  see,  be  defeated,  destroy- 
ed, perish — the  Border  and  the  Northern  States. 
The  third — our  Confederacy — shall  be  'eft  in  the 
land  in  permanence  and  prosperity.  And  look 
how  our  trouble  from  the  blockade  am!  the  war 
is  farther  prophesied — verse  nine — ‘And  I will 
bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  re- 
fine them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  ry  them 
as  gold  is  tried  : they  shall  call  on  ir.y  name, 
and  I will  hear  them : I will  say,  It  is  niy  peo- 
ple : and  they  shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my  God.’  ” 

But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  Brother  Barker. 
Only  the  intense  excitement  attaching  to  every 
syllable  said  by  any  one  on  the  one  topic  enabled 
the  audience  to  sit  so  patiently  under  his  elo- 
quence. Less  than  twenty  minutes  of  a dis- 
course from  his  lips  on  any  other  topic  would 
have  wearied  them  out.  The  - e was  a force,  too, 
in  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  he  speaker.  Who- 
ever else  did  not  he  at  least  did  believe  in  his 
interpretations  of  prophecy.  Need  we  say  how 
he  described  the  impending;  convulsions  at  the 
North  from  the  sixteenth  chi  - ter  of  Revelation, 
the  nineteenth  verse?  Or  ti  c rout  at  Manassas 
and  in  all  the  other  battles  ci  the  war,  as  fore- 
told in  the  forty-eighth  Psairn,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  verses?  Or  the  future  influence  of  the 
Confederacy  over  the  weld  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  the  fifteenth  verse,  the 
“rod  of  iron”  referring  iO  its  commercial,  and 
“the  sword  out  of  his  mor.th”  referring  to  its 
moral  influence?  That  t-'eecssion  was  the  act 
of  God  himself,  He  setting  up  the  Confederacy 
with  his  own  hand,  Broth  i Barker  proved  from 
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the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  forty-fourth 
verse.  The  peculiar  estimation  set  by  Heaven 
upon  the  same  Government,  from  Isaiah  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  and  fifth  verse.  And  that 
the  Almighty  himself  was  fighting  for  them  the 
prophet  Zechariah  has  left  beyond  question  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  and  third  verse  of  his 
prophecy.  Let  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
theological  aspect  of  the  insanity  of  the  times 
refer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  specified  at  their 
leisure.  Let  them  remember  in  doing  so  that 
there  were  men  who  sincerely  believed  in  Broth- 
er Barker’s  application  of  them,  and  a new  in- 
sight will  be  had  into  the  depth  and  desperation 
of  that  insanity. 

But  the  preacher  has  reserved  some  of  his 
most  telling  texts  to  the  last. 

“ In  my  previous  discourse  I showed  you,”  said 
he,  “that  in  Scripture  the  number  seven  refers 
to  the  seven  States  that  first  seceded.  Permit 
your  humble  speaker  to  give  you  a few  more  il- 
lustrations of  this  most  striking  fact.”  And  so  he 
drains  the  last  drop  of  water  from  the  pitcher, 
full  when  he  began,  pulls  down  his  waistcoat  by 
the  lower  edge,  moves  pitcher  and  glass  out  of 
his  way  by  placing  them  on  the  bench  behind 
him,  and  resumes : 

“Micah,  brethreu,  fifth,  fifth.  ‘Then  shall 
we  raise  against  him  seven  shepherds  and  eight 
principal  men.’  ” And  clearly  is  it  proved  that 
while  the  seven  principal  men  means  the  seven 
States  which  first  seceded,  it  is  Virginia,  seced- 
ing when  the  Federal  Government  had  become 
“Assyrian”  in  its  attitude  toward  God’s  chosen, 
which  makes  the  eighth. 

“Once  more,  brethren.  Isaiah  fourth,  first.” 
And  transfixing  the  passage  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand,  with  the  other  hand  he  entreats 
special  attention.  “ ‘And  in  that  day  seven  wo- 
men shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  We  will 
eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ; 
only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away 
our  reproach.’”  Dull  indeed  must  his  brethren 
be  if  they  do  not  see  the  singular  and  striking 
meaning  of  this  at  a glance.  The  seven  women 
are  the  seven  States  in  a desolate  condition 
when  they  first  seceded.  Instantly  they  all  lay 
hold  of  one  man.  “ You  see  it,  brethren ! They 
take  the  Confederate  Government  to  be  a hus- 
band over  them.  Each  is  to  remain,  you  ob- 
serve, an  independent  State ; insists  on  feeding 
and  clothing  itself ; they  only  want  the  Confed- 
erate Government  as  a sort  of  protector.  The 
reference  of  Scripture  to  our  new  nation  is  as 
minute  as  it  is  abundant.  Who  can  doubt,  then, 
the  peculiar  regard  had  for  us  by  the  Almighty  ? 

“Once  more,  but  once,  though  yon  can  not 
but  observe  how  exhausted  I am.  Jeremiah 
fifteen,  nine.  ‘She  that  hath  borne  seven  lan- 
guisheth  : she  hath  given  up  the  ghost;  her  sun 
is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day.*  ” The  old 
Union  is  this  unhappy  mother ; and  its  fate,  aft- 
er the  departure  of  the  seven  seceding  States, 
its  utter  destruction  in  mid  career ! Brother 
Barker  surpasses  himself  in  the  delineation  there- 
of. When  he  ceases  at  last  it  is  solely  because 
he  is  physically  unable  to  articulate  another  syl- 
lable. And  then  he  holds  forth  his  long  arm, 
his  heavy-lidded  eyes  almost  shut,  and  stands 
for  minutes  exhausted  but  triumphant,  in  the 
attitude  of  a conqueror  over  his  captives. 

Fanaticism  ? It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sect 
merely  as  a sect ; it  is  temperament.  Look  at 
Brother  Barker  as  he  stands.  That  narrow  fore- 
head, that  lank  hair,  those  restless  gray  eyes, 
those  incessant  hands.  Had  that  man  been 
cradled  in  Rochester  and  Mormonism  he  would 
have  been  Danitc,  apostle,  leader  of  the  delu- 
sion. Had  he  come  into  the  vortex  of  Spiritu- 
alism, no  man  would  have  whirled  more  madly 
on  its  rapid  error.  Only  let  him  have  had  a 
hint  in  time  of  Father  Miller’s  theory  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  no  man  alive  would  have  been 
more  positively  certain  than  he  that  the  world 
was  to  end  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1843,  at 
precisely  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Scripture  for  it?  The  Bible  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  whatever  the  fancy  be  he  flies  off 
upon  ? He  could  find  you  passages  innumera- 
ble, passages  clear  beyond  all  skepticism,  pas- 
sages so  perfectly  convincing  of  his  theory  that, 
it  pains  him  to  say  it,  but  you  are  an  infidel  if 
you  hesitate  to  believe.  Or  place  a red  conical 
cap  upon  that  small,  narrow  head  ; strip  off  the 
suit  of  rusty  black,  and  wrap  Brother  Barker’s 
loins  about  with  a cow’s  skin  instead ; give  him 
a twirl  by  the  shoulders,  and  no  Dervish  along 
the  Golden  Horn  would  revolve  more  frantically 
on  his  heel,  or  yell  with  greater  strength  of  con- 
viction and  lungs  than  he. 

But  the  evil  is,  Brother  Barker  is  not  content 
to  revolve  and  howl  himself:  lie  is  for  war  on 
all  the  world  if  it  fails  to  spin  and  scream  with 
him.  Riding  one’s  hobby  is  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment enough.  Did  not  Uncle  Toby  ride  his 
hobby  ? Only  Uncle  Toby  never  rode  his  hobby 
over  any  one  else ; and  that  is  nine-tenths  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  ride  with  Brother  Barker. 

Dr.  Warner  had  once  remarked  to  his  wife 
that  Brother  Barker  was  afflicted  with  a species 
of  moral  “ cutaneousness,  ” by  which  he  meant, 
as  he  explained  to  his  wife  on  demand,  that  the 
Brother  was  forever  breaking  out  all  over  in  a 
sudden  rash  of  spirit  and  tongue  whatever  heat 
happened  to  be  in  the  atmosphere.  It  mattered 
not  a straw  the  nature  of  the  heat ; from  the 
first  the  hottest  of  the  heated  was  Brother  Barker. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Warner  entirely  agreed  with 
her  husband ; and  the  defect  of  character  being 
her  own  also,  so  repeated  and  deplored  the  fact 
as  to  lose  the  Doctor  nigh  a score  of  patients, 
the  members  cf  the  Brother’s  church.  To  do 
her  justice,  however,  when  the  preacher  went  in 
for  Secession  with  Mrs.  Warner,  that  lady  re- 
tracted in  every  circle  this  injurious  opinion  of 
him,  and  mournfully  ascribed  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  miqfli b£l ttd 3BraoE “his  abom- 
inable Union  notion!.” 
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minister  never  glowed  except  with  “strange 
fire.”  Most  of  his  ministry  had  been  spent  in 
onslaughts  upon  other  denominations,  and  it  was 
wonderful  the  skill  with  which  he  platted  de- 
tached passages  from  Scripture  like  so  many 
separate  thongs  into  scourges  for  his  foes;  for 
all  who  did  not  agree  with  him  were  foes,  actual 
and  active  foes  to  be  met  and  defeated  as  such. 
Neutrality?  No  more  than  moderation  was 
there  an  atom  of  it  in  his  character ; therefore 
he  could  not  conceive  of  its  existence  in  that  of 
any  one  else.  And  when  Brother  Barker  did 
preach  the  Gospel,  it  was  in  tones  so  vehement, 
so  unlike  the  gentle  accents  of  his  Master,  that 
the  very  Gospel  heaven,  and  Gospel  hell,  and 
Gospel  salvation  savored  too  strongly  of  the  min- 
ister himself  to  have  their  due  influence.  Even 
the  wind  which  bloweth  as  it  listeth  never  blew 
at  all  in  his  estimation  save  as  it  blew  exactly 
when  and  where  he  would  have  it,  and  in  a hur- 
ricane at  that. 

“Just  one  thing  more,  my  friends,”  says 
Brother  Barker,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered 
voice  enough  for  the  purpose.  “When  I was 
explaining  just  now  that  prophecy  from  Daniel 
about  the  saint-like  character  of  our  Confeder- 
acy, its  being,  in  other  words,  the  mildest  gov- 
ernment the  world  ever  knew,  so  mild  as  to  be 
almost  no  government  at  all,  just  there,  breth- 
ren, I saw  a gentleman  in  this  congregation 
shake  his  head.  I ought  to  have  stopped  and 
spoken  of  it  on  the  spot.  The  truth  is,  I was 
under  such  headway  I could  not  stop  then.  Let 
us  now  ask  the  Brother  why  he  shook  his  head  ?” 

There  is  instant  and  intense  excitement  in  the 
audience,  the  deep  stir  within  the  heart  of  war. 
The  minister  stands  silent  for  some  minutes,  but 
no  one  stirs  or  speaks. 

“I  believe  you  are  the  friend  that  shook  his 
head,”  the  preacher  remarks,  and  his  long  finger 
indicates  a man  among  the  congregation.  An  un- 
usually large  and  tall  man  it  is,  a conspicuous 
object  on  account  of  towering  above  those  around 
as  he  sits.  A large  sun-burnt  face,  plenty  of 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  butternut  coat  and  pan- 
taloons, no  waistcoat,  hickory  shirt,  copious  use 
of  tobacco  in  the  way  of  chewing — nothing  else 
noticeable. 

“Paul  Brooks,  I think,”  adds  the  preacher, 
all  the  St.  Dominic  and  the  Torquemada  stir- 
ring in  his  veins. 

“Me!”  exclaims  the  gentleman  designated, 
after  a torrent  of  ambier.  “Did  I shake  my 
head  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  yon  did,”  says  the  inquisitor,  sol- 
emnly, and  in  the  discharge  of  a painful  duty. 

“ I did,  heh  ? I didn’t  know  it.  But  I know 
I thought  No  very  strong  just  there.  Now  I come 
to  think  of  it,  I dare  say  I did.”  Tho  speaker 
says  this  coolly  enough,  but  he  knows  the  peril 
he  has  incurred,  feels  it  creep  along  his  bones, 
Kentuckian  as  he  is,  even  more  than  he  acknowl- 
edges it  in  his  mind.  There  is  breathless,  pain- 
ful silence. 

“May  I ask  why — may  this  intelligent  au- 
dience of  Southern  citizens  ask  why  you  shook 
your  head  ?”  The  preacher  sj»eaks  as  to  a crim- 
inal condemned.  He  will  let  him  say  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
however. 

“When  I shook  my  head,  though  I didn’t 
know  till  now  that  I did  it,”  replies  Paul  Brooks, 
“it  was  when  you  made  Scriptm-e  say  this  new 
movement  was  the  freest  and  mildest  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  What  I meant  by  shaking  my 
head  was — conscription  and  martial  law.” 

The  preacher  hears  him  in  silence ; then  only 
draws  together  his  lips  to  restrain  unspeakable 
words,  shakes  his  head  in  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  takes  up  his  hymn-book. 

“Forty-sixth  Psalm,  second  part,  long  meas- 
ure,” he  begins. 

“Will  you  excuse  me  one  minute?”  says  the 
Kentuckian.  “I  don’t  like  to  mention  such 
things  seeing  it’s  Sunday.  You  won’t  object,  I 
suppose ; and  I think  a good  many  of  us  would 
be  interested.” 

The  preacher  pauses,  hymn-book  in  hand,  with 
the  air  of  a martyr  at  the  stake,  assaulted  but 
patient. 

“You  say  Scripture  speaks  plainly  of  this  new 
movement?”  asks  the  Kentuckian. 

The  preacher  assents' with  a low  bow  of  the 
head.  There  is  something  indescribable  in  it. 
It  is  as  of  a judge  on  the  bench  to  some  unrea- 
sonable prisoner  whose  fate  is  already  settled. 

“And  we  must  take  exactly  what  Scripture 
says  of  this  movement — that  is,  what  Scripture 
may  seem  to  say  about  it?” 

Brother  Barker  smiles  a sad  but  patient  as- 
sent. 

“And  we,  as  good  Christians,  must  obey  what 
it  says  in  reference  to  this  movement  to  the  let- 
ter?” 

The  Kentuckian  retains  his  seat,  but  spits  co- 
piously between  each  question. 

“By movement  I suppose  you  mean  our  glori- 
ous Confederacy,”  replies  the  preacher,  appeal- 
ing with  both  hands  to  the  audience  in  sorrow- 
ful deprecation. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  says  the  Kentuckian,  very  mildly, 
even  persuasively. 

“You  have  some  intention  in  your  question,  I 
see  that.  But  yes,  Sir,  yes.  What  Scripture 
says  of  our  Confederacy— and  it  alludes  to  it  con- 
tinually and  pointedly — we  must  do.  Of  course.” 
And  the  preacher  loses  a little  of  the  martyr  as 
he  stands  on  the  defensive. 

“There  are  one  or  two  texts  in  Scripture,” 
begins  the  Kentuckian. 

But  “Brother  Barker  was  sharp  as  a steel- 
trap,”  as  was  afterward  remarked  by  some  then 
present.  “Exactly  as  I thought,”  he  interrupts, 
at  the  same  time  closing  his  Bible  and  pushing 
it  away  from  him.  “No,  Mr.  Brooks,  I will 
not  read  those  passages.  For  one,  I tan  net,  I 
dare  not  make  such  mockery  of  the  word  of  God.” 

“Nothing  more  to  6ay,”  remarks  the  Ken- 
. Vi|ckian,  and  so  expectorates  and  subsides  into 


his  former  indolent  position  on  the  rude  seat  he 
occupies. 

“Forty-sixth  Psalm,  second  part,  long  meas- 
ure !”  says  the  preacher,  briskly,  and  with  some 
emphasis,  hymn-book  in  hand. 

“Hold  on  a moment,  Brother  Barker!”  It 
is  an  old  man  seated,  with  a staff  between  his 
knees,  near  the  pulpit.  “ I don’t  like  this  way 
of  doing  things  on  a Sunday,  and  in  meetin’. 
But  now  we  are  at  it  friends  present  would  like 
to  hear  you  read  them  passages;  every  thing 
bearing  on  the  pint  is  interesting.” 

The  preacher  acknowledges  the  movement  of 
assent  among  the  crowded  audience.  But  he 
can  not  comply. 

“No,  Brother  Robinson,  if  I would  I could. 
As  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  standing  here  in 
this  sacred  place,  I can  not,  I dare  not  make 
mockery  of  God’s  blessed  book.” 

“The  shortest  way  is,  let  me  read  them  then. 
Friends  present  want  to  hear.  No  danger  of 
Scripture  hurting  any  of  us  whatever  part  it  is. 
Name  the  texts,  Mr.  Brooks.”  And  Brother 
Robinson,  the  patriarch  of  the  neighborhood,  is 
standing  before  the  pulpit,  the  minister’s  Bible 
in  hand. 

“I  had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  meet- 
ing,” began  the  Kentuckian. 

“Passages,  Mr. Brooks ; you  name  them  pas- 
sages,” interrupted  the  patriarch. 

The  Kentuckian  names  the  eighty-third  Psalm, 
the  first  five  verses.  The  patriarch  is  a long  time 
finding  the  place.  Brother  Barker  leans,  with  a 
patient  smile,  on  his  elbow,  rested  upon  the  pulpit. 

“‘Keep  not  thou  silence,  O God:  hold  not 
thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  O God.  For,  lo, 
thine  enemies  make  a tumult:  and  they  that 
hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head.  They  have 
taken  crafty  counsel  against  thy  people,  and  con- 
sulted against  thy  hidden  ones.  They  have  said, 
Come,  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a na- 
tion ; that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more 
in  remembrance.  For  they  have  consulted  to- 
gether with  one  consent:  they  are  confederate 
against  thee.  ’ Humph,  confederate  against  thee !” 
The  patriarch  has  read  the  passage  very  slowly. 

Brother  Barker  groans. 

“Hold  on,”  he  says;  “Brother  Barker  has 
just  told  us  how  one-third  of  the  States — eleven, 
that  is — are  the  Confederacy  Scripture  speaks  of. 
I see  the  ones  confederated  together  in  this  place 
are  mentioned  lower  down.  Let’s  count.”  And 
the  patriarch  transfers  the  Bible  to  his  left  hand, 
while  he  counts  aloud  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  upon  the  stand:  “Edom,  Ishmaelitcs, 
Moab,  Hagarenes,  Gebal,  Ammon,  Amalck, 
Philistines,  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Assur,  chil- 
dren of  Lot — by  jingo,  eleven  exactly ! ” Deep 
sensation  among  the  audience. 

“Anymore  places,  Brother  Brooks?”  he  asks, 
after  a long  pause,  during  which  he  is  counting 
over  again  to  be  certain.  “Out  with  it,  Broth- 
er— yes,  eleven  exactly!” 

“Isaiah  seventh,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
seventh  verses,”  from  Paul  Brooks.  Breathless 
attention. 

“‘And  it  was  told  the  house  of  David,  say- 
ing, Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim.’  Con- 
federate ? Yes,  well.  ‘ And  his  heart  was  moved, 
and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  moved  with  the  wind.  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  Isaiah,  Go  forth  now  to  meet  Abase, 
and  say  unto  him,  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet; 
fear  not,  neither  be  fainthearted  for  the  two  tails 
of  these  smoking  firebrands.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  It  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it 
come  to  pass.’  Humph,  queer!” 

There  is  a movement  of  interest  in  the  con- 
gregation as  the  reader  ceases. 

“My  friends,”  begins  Brother  Barker,  hold- 
ing up  his  right  hand. 

“In  one  moment,  Brother  Barker,  ” the  patri- 
arch interrupts  him.  “Any  more  passages,  Mr. 
Brooks  ?” 

I was  told  Mr.  Barker  found  a good  deal 
about  the  Confederacy  in  the  Bible.  I happen- 
ed one  day  in  Somerville  to  come  across  a Con- 
cordance, and  hunted  out  the  places  where  the 
word  occurs.  Our  preacher  says  the  Jews  were 
emblems  of  this  country,  so  I thought  the  word 

their  history  might  teach  something.  How- 
ever, only  two  passages  more.  Let  me  study  a 
moment.  Ah,  yes — Obadiah,  seventh  verse,” 
says  Paul  Brooks. 

Chapter?”  asks  Brother  Robinson,  turning 
over  the  leaves. 

“Ain’t  any  chapter,  seventh  verse.” 

“ ‘All  the  men  of  thy  confederacy  have  brought 
thee  even  to  the  border : the  men  that  were  at 
peace  with  thee  have  deceived  thee,  and  pre- 
vailed against  thee:  they  that  eat  thy  bread 
have  laid  a wound  under  thee:  there  is  noue 
understanding  in  him,’”  reads  the  patriarch. 
The  very  slow  manner  in  which  the  passage  is 
read  is  itself  almost  equal  to  a running  comment 
upon  it.  The  interest  in  the  congregation  deep- 
ens. 

“Only  one  more:  Isaiah,  eighth  chapter, 
ninth  verse,”  says  Paul  Brooks. 

‘Associate  yourselves,  O ye  people,  and  ye 
shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; and  give  ear,  all  ye 
of  far  countries : gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall 
be  broken  in  pieces;  gird  yourselves,  and  ye 
shall  be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  it  shall  come  to  nought ; speak  the 
word,  and  it  shall  not  stand — ’ But  there  ain’t 
any  thing  about  the  Confederacy  in  this,”  says 
the  patriarch,  looking  up. 

Go  on,”  says  the  Kentuckian,  with  a copious 
expectoration  first. 

‘“For  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me,’”  the 
reader  continued,  “‘with  a strong  hand,  and 
instructed  me  that  I should  not  walk  in  the  way 
of  this  people,  saying,  Say  ye  not,  A confeder- 
acy, to  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say, 
A confederacy ; neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor 
be  afraid.’  ” 

That’s  all,”  said  Paul  Brooks. 
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pulpit,  and  took  his  seat,  resting  his  chin  again 
on  the  staff  between  his  knees.  Dead  silence. 

“And do  you,  Sir,”  said  the  preacher,  severe- 
ly— “do  you,  Sir,  say  to  this  intelligent  Chris- 
tian, intelligent  Southern  congregation,  that  those 
passages  have  reference  to  our  glorious  young 
nation?” 

“I  say  nothing  about  it.  You  all  bear  me 
witness  you  attacked  me  first.  I only  say,  if  all 
your  places  in  the  Bible  mean  as  you  say,  what 
do  these  other  places  mean?”  And  in  the  si- 
lence that  follows  the  splash  of  the  Kentuckian’s 
indignant  expectoration  is  distinctly  heard. 

“I  have  read,  I have  heard  of  awful  perver- 
sions of  this  blessed  and  sacred  book,  brethren,” 
says  Brother  Barker,  after  a pause,  and  in  deep 
and  measured  tones ; “ but  such  an  awful  dese- 
cration and  wresting  of  Scripture  I never  heard 
in  my  life.  On  Sunday ! In  this  holy  place ! 
During  the  very  hour  of  divine  worship ! Only 
this  one  thing  I’ve  got  to  say,  brethren” — and  the 
preacher  leaned  over  his  pulpit  toward  his  audi- 
ence, and  spoke  in  low,  significant  tones — “I’ve 
been  told  before  Paul  Brooks  is  a Union  man ; 
now  I know  it  from  his  own  lips !”  And  the 
brother  drew  himself  back,  as  with  a calmness 
awful  to  behold.  “Forty-sixth  Psalm,  second 
part,  long  measure.  Brother  Stevens  will  please 
raise  the  tune,  my  bleeding  lungs  will  not  per- 
mit.” 


A ROMANCE  OF  THE  HAREM. 

AN  ORIENTAL  ADVENTURE. 

The  bold,  cunning,  cruel,  yet  beautiful  Nuzly 
Hanein,  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali,  has  been  the 
heroine  of  many  a romantic  story.  The  following 
incident,  though  “strange,”  is  said  to  be  “ true.” 

Count  Luigi,  a young  Italian  nobleman  of  effem- 
inate appearance,  became  possessed  with  an  intense 
desire  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  Princess’s  Harem 
at  Cairo.  He  bribed  a lady,  with  whom  Nuzly 
Hanein  was  intimate,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
his  mad  whim.  Accordingly  Her  Highness  was  in- 
formed  that  a lady  of  rank  from  Europe  was  anxious 
to  see  her  Harem,  and  to  pay  her  respects  to  a Prim 
cess  who  was  so  renowned.  An  audience  having 
been  granted,  Count  Luigi,  thoroughly  disguised  in 
female  attire,  proceeded  alone  to  make  his  romantic 
visit — his  friend  utterly  refusing  to  accompany  him 
in  so  perilous  an  enterprise. 

On  reaching  the  palace  he  was  received  in  true 
Oriental  style,  by  haughty  eunuchs,  and  beautiful 
slaves ; and  at  length,  after  numerous  ceremonies, 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Princess 
Nuzly. 

The  Count  thus  describes  his  visit  and  subsequent 
adventures : 

‘ 1 The  Princess  Nuzly  was  of  small  stature,  though 
beautifully  made.  She  wore,  over  a pair  of  wide 
bright  amaranthus-colored  silk  trowsers,  a large 
white  Cashmere  dress,  the  loose  sleeves  of  which  dis- 
played her  well-formed  arms,  and  which,  being  open 
in  front,  made  her  train  a yard  and  a half  in  length. 
A waistband  of  splendid  large  pearls,  fastened  with 
two  large  diamond  clasps,  encircled  her  waist.  Her 
tiny  feet  were  encased  in  a pair  of  satin  slippers, 
embroidered  with  costly  pearls.  Her  head-dress 
consisted  of  a large  fillet  of  golden-colored  crape 
Cashmere,  which  was  twisted  very  prettily  around 
her  head.  Her  long  black  hair,  neatly  plaited,  was 
rolled  up  behind  and  fastened  with  large  diamond 
pins,  i Her  bracelets  consisted  of  strings  of  enor- 
mous pearls ; her  necklace  was  composed  of  some 
of  the  finest  pearls  imaginable,  which  fell  negligent- 
ly on  her  clc&r  alabaster  skin.  I fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  How  incomparably 
beautiful  she  appeared ! How  haughty  and  tapered 
was  her  nose ; what  a sweet,  pretty  mouth ; what 
pearly  white  teeth;  the  whole  of  her  lineaments 
were  perfection  itself!  But  her  eyes!  ah,  what 
eyes!  They  were  the  most  piercing  I had  ever 
beheld ; at  one  glance  they  seemed  to  scan  me  from 
head  to  foot,  to  read  my  thoughts,  and  cause  my 
heart  to  palpitate  most  violently.  In  short,  they 
shot  through  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  my 
mind.  Every'  time  that  her  penetrating  glance  was 
fixed  upon  me  I felt  my  countenance  change,  and 
I could  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  Is  it  possible, 
thought  I,  that  those  scrutinizing  orbs  can  read  the 
audacious  lie  that  I had  framed  ? 

Pipes  and  coffee,  according  to  custom,  were 
served ; and  then  I commenced  conversation  with 
my  vice-regal  hostess.  As  soon  as  the  usual  com- 
pliments had  been  exchanged,  I conveyed  to  Her 
Highness  my  friend’s  deep  regret  that  her  sudden 
indisposition  had  prevented  her  from  accompanying 
me.  I told  her  that  she  was  extremely  ill,  almost 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  and  I am  really  aston- 
ished that  I did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that 
she  was  dead. 

When  once  wre  begin  to  tell  lies  we  hardly  ever 
know  where  to  stop.  The  excuses  that  I made  for 
that  lady’s  absence  were  graciously  accepted  by  the 
Grand  Princess,  and  our  conversation  passed  on  to 
other  subjects. 

‘ Have  you  any  family  ?’ 

That  is  always  the  first  question  wbiclwan  Ori- 
ental lady  asks  her  visitor.  I answered,  as  a matter 
of  course,  in  the  negative. 

Therefore  I suppose  you  are  journeying  to  Je- 
rusalem to  pray  to  your  prophet  to  give  you  some  ?’ 
added  the  Princess. 

Your  Highness,  with  singular  aptitude,  has 
guessed  the  object  of  my  journey.’ 

‘“May  Allah  grant  you  your  desire!  for  then 
your  husband  will  love  you  more  affectionately. 
Does  he  go  with  you  ?’ 

" No,  your  Highness,  business  detains  him  in 
Europe.’ 

“ ‘I  am  sorry  for  that:  for  it  must  be  very  dull 
to  have  to  travel  all  that  long  w ay  alone.  For 
when  a woman  has  to  endure  loneliness  it  is  almost 
as  w'retched  as  death !’ 

“The  subject  which  she  bad  mooted  was  a very 
dicatq  one  for  me;  so  I endeavored  to  turn  the 
>ht£f44ti{7tJ  other  topic. 

H"  very  seldom  happens  that  women  in  the  East 
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theless  Nuzly  Hanein  had  become  quite  cm  fait  with 
them ; and  what  she  said  showed  clearly  how  well 
and  deeply  she  had  studied  the  art  of  government. 
Dearly  beloved  by  her  extraordinary  father,  pos- 
sessing his  unlimited  confidence,  she  had,  literally 
speaking,  been  the  companion  ef  his  misfortunes 
and  active  life,  and  therefore  had  become  quite  a 
politician.  Still  it  was  evident  that  I ought  not  to 
appear  to  take  much  interest  in  politics,  seeing  that 
I myself  was  then  but  a woman.  So  I turned  the 
conversation  as  skillfully  as  I could,  and  began 
praising  the  jewelry  which  adorned  her  person,  and 
intimated  that  it  would  afford  me  unbounded  delight 
to  see  her  casket  of  jewels. 

“ A signal  being  given,  an  immense  iron  chest, 
covered  over  with  red  satin,  richly  spangled  with 
gold,  was  brought  in.  It  was  opened,  and  the  jew- 
els were  taken  out  of  the  cases. 

“It  is  impossible  to  describe  their  magnificence 
and  splendor ! My  sight  was  actually  dazzled  by 
looking  at  them.  Aladdin’s  wonderful  lamp,  I am 
quite  sure,  could  never  have  given  its  fortunate 
possessor  a sight  of  any  thing  like  those  precious 
gems.  Among  them  were  pearls  as  large  as  pig- 
eons’ eggs,  topazes  as  big  as  fowls’  eggs,  emeralds 
as  large  as  pears,  rubies,  diamonds,  and — I really 
can  not  enumerate  the  names  of  half  the  other  un- 
cut precious  stones ; but  there  were  quite  enough  of 
them  to  fill  a bushel  measure.  The  Princess  Nuzly 
hardly  deigned  to  bestow  a glance  upon  all  these 
priceless  treasures. 

“ ‘ Your  Highness,’  inquired  I,  after  having  great- 
ly extolled  the  beauty  and  workmanship  of  those 
wonders  of  art  and  nature,  ‘does  not  often  wear 
them  ?’ 

“ ‘ Never,’  replied  she,  very  curtly.  ‘ No,  never ; 
they  are  too  heavy ; and  of  what  use  would  it  be  for 
me  to  adorn  my  person  with  them  ?’ 

“Then  there  was  a long  pause:  the  silence  at 
length  became  so  painful  that  my  embarrassment 
was  extreme,  more  especially  as  the  Princess  never 
removed  her  eyes  from  off  my  face. 

“Not  daring  to  presume  to  break  the  silence,  I 
endeavored  to  conceal  my  perplexity  by  smoking  a 
little,  and  drinking  coffee. 

“ ‘I  have  been  told,’ said  Her  Highness,  at  length, 

* that  you  have  a great  desire  to  visit  my  Harem ; 
your  request  shall  be  gratified.’ 

“Accordingly  the  Mother  of  the  Harem  and  half 
a dozen  pretty  slaves  took  me  with  them  on  a tour 
of  inspection.  The  Princess  did  not  accompany  me ; 
and  having  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  an  examination 
of  the  splendid  suits  of  apartments,  I was  conducted 
back  to  Her  Highness.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  again 
served;  and  three  Circassian  slaves,  taking  some 
Oriental  musical  instruments,  produced  some  dis- 
cordant sounds,  which,  however,  were  not  wholly 
unpleasing.  Meanwhile  Her  Highness  reclined 
indolently  on  her  divan,  placing  her  red  lips  from 
time  to  time  to  the  beautiful  amber  mouth-piece  of 
her  chibouk,  from  which  she  puffed  forth  light  clouds 
of  perfumed  smoke.  Occasionally  she  seemed  as  if 
lost  in  deep  thought ; but  those  piercing  dark  orbs 
of  hers  never  took  their  glance  off  me ; and  even 
when  they  were  withdrawn,  I still  felt  their  fasci- 
nating influence  upon  me,  for  the  very  marrow  in 
my  bones  appeared  to  become  frozen  within  me. 

“ At  length  the  hour  of  departure  arrived.  Ac- 
cordingly I submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible 
to  the  final  ceremony,  which  terminates  all  visits  to 
distinguished  personages  in  the  East.  Two  slaves 
advanced  toward  me ; one  held  in  her  hands  an  in- 
cense-burner, with  which  she  wafted  the  smoke  into 
my  nostrils,  and  perfumed  me  as  if  I had  been  a 
holy  person ; the  other  held  a small  silver  urn, 
pierced  with  small  holes,  filled  with  rose-water, 
which  she  sprinkled  over  my  whole  person. 

“ I received  this  double  attention  in  the  most  im- 
passible manner  possible,  and  thus  anointed  with 
strong  perfumes  I slightly  touched  with  the  tips  of 
my  fingers  the  Princess’s  hand,  and  then  put  them 
respectfully  to  my  lips ; which  is  the  mode  in  which 
persons  of  rank  take  leave  of  distinguished  Orien- 
tals. The  Princess  bowed  gracefully  to  me ; then 
rising  up  all  at  once,  just  as  I had  reached  the  door, 
she  advanced  toward  me : 

“ ‘Stop,’  said  she  to  me,  ‘ I must  show  you  my 
garden.  And  I will  accompany  you  myself.’ 

“Then  we  passed  into  the  garden,  accompanied 
by  a whole  troop  of  attendants.  Her  Highness  took 
hold  ofYny  hand  as  we  descended  the  staircase,  and 
lucky  was  it  for  me  that  I had  a very  small  hand, 
totally  unlike  that  of  a man,  or  else  it  would  have 
betrayed  me. 

“ The  guard  who  followed  us  kept  at  such  a re- 
spectful distance  from  us  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  overhear  our  conversation;  we, 
however,  maintained  an  interminable  silence,  but 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same  if  we  had  been  con- 
versing with  each  other. 

“ The  gardens  into  which  we  had  entered  were 
undoubtedly  very  beautiful;  but  I confess  that  I 
was  so  dreadfully  agitated  that  I am  quite  unable 
to  give  any  description  of  them.  ' I did  not  bestow 
the  slightest  attention  upon  the  flowers,  flower- 
. beds,  or  fountains.  All  that  I remember  is,  that 
we  walked  for  some  time  along,  very  slowly,  un- 
der a very  shady  avenue  of  sycamore-trees,  and 
where  I must  have  been  least  noticed. 

“The  silence  that  both  I and  the  Princess  ob- 
served toward  each  other  at  length  became  unbear- 
able. So  at  last  I took  upon  myself  to  break  it, 
and  began  to  praise,  in  as  pure  Turkish  as  I was 
master  of,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  which  I had 
neither  noticed  nor  smelled ; the  gentle  murmuring 
of  the  waters,  that  I had  not  listened  to,  and  was 
proceeding  in  the  same  strain  when  the  Princess 
interrupted  me  rather  sharply,  without  the  least  al- 
lusion to  the  effusions  of  my  poetical  rhapsody : 

“ ‘ I hope  that  you  do  not  for  a moment  imagine 
I am  your  dupe  ?’  said  she,  in  a curt  manner,  at  tho 
same  time  letting  fall  my  hand,  which  she  had  held 
in  hers  up  to  that  moment.  ‘ If  my  husband,  Deft- 
erdar,  whose  anger  knows  no  bounds,  had  seen  you, 
and  had  but  the  slightest  inkling.of  your  audacity 
in  thus  presenting  yourself  before  me,  he  would 
have  had  you  impaled  upon  the  spot,,  and  most  as- 
suredly you  would  «.’t 


_ D V 

“‘I  flatter  myself,’  said  I,  ‘that  I have  shown  » comnu 
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you,  and  I will  prove  to  you  again  shortly,  that  I 
possess  no  fear,  and  that  I am  no  coward.’ 

“ Nevertheless  I can  not  but  confess  that  those 
words  gave  me  such  an  electric  shock  that  the 
whole  of  my  limbs  shivered  and  trembled  violently. 
The  bare  idea  of  impalement  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able at  any  time.  I was  so  thunder-struck  that  I 
remained  speechless.  Fortunately  the  Prinoess  gave 
me  no  time  to  offer  any  reply. 

“‘But  luckily  for  you,’  replied  she,  in  a more 
subdued  voice,  ‘ my  terrible  husband  is  not  at  home, 
and  I am  as  much  mistress  of  my  own  actions  as  a 
woman  can  possibly  be  in  any  Mussulman’s  country. 
Adventurous  mortals  are  far  from  being  displeasing 
to  me ; I admire  courage,  no  matter  what  form  it 
takes ; even  if  it  borders  on  temerity  or  rashness. 
If,  then,  you  are  as  brave  and  bold  as  the  enterprise 
which  you  have  now  undertaken  makes  me  give 
you  credit  for,  you  -will  come  to  the  Mogreb  to-mor- 
row, to  the  Elfy  Gate ; a tall  negro,  dressed  in  red, 
will  pass  you,  touch  you  on  the  left  shoulder,  as  he 
walks  along.  Follow  that  slave  if  you  wish  to  know 
an}-  thing  more.’ 

“Saying  which,  she  again  took  hold  of  my  hand 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  led  me  on  without 
uttering  another  syllable  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. There  she  took  leave  of  me  in  the  most  cord- 
ial and  graceful  manner  imaginable,  saying  in  a 
loud  tone,  so  that  all  present  might  overhear  her, 
that  she  was  exceedingly  grateful  at  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  such  a ladylike 
specimen  of  my  countrywomen,  all  of  whom  she 
trusted  resembled  me  both  in  manners  and  habits. 

“Preceded  by  the  eunuchs,  and  followed  by  the 
slaves,  I was  led  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace, 
with  the  same  ceremony  as  had  been  observed  on 
my  arrival.  Entering  my  carriage,  perhaps  a lit- 
tle more  hastily  than  ladies  generally  do,  I was 
driven  to  a place  of  safety,  where  I exchanged  my 
habiliments  and  put  on  my  own  attire. 

“ As  I was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  I never  closed 
my  eyes  the  whole  of  the  following  night.  My 
brain  kept  thinking  of  all  the  good  and  bad  reports 
which  I had  heard  about  the  Princess  Nuzly,  and 
my  mind  became  extremely  uneasy.  Was  it  real- 
ly a meeting  or  a snare  that  she  had  proposed? 
Was  I to  be  the  hero  of  an  adventure  or  the  victim 
of  treachery  ? 

“The  next  morning  I purchased  an  excellent 
Damascus  cimeter,  as  fine  as  a hair,  and  which 
was  so  highly  tempered  that  it  would  have  cut  an 
eider-down  pillow  in  half.  This  I concealed  be- 
neath my  cloak— for  I now  wore  my  male  habili- 
ments— this  was  my  life-protector;  and  placing  a 
six-barreled  revolver  in  my  pocket,  I walked  up 
and  down  the  Mogreb  in  front  of  the  Elfy  Gate. 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  negro  clad  in  red 
made  his  appearance,  and  touched  me  on  the  shoul- 
der as  he  passed.  As  that  gate  of  Cairo  is  one  of 
the  most  frequented,  I did  not  attract  the  curiosity 
of  any  of  the  passers-by  as  I turned  round  and  fol- 
lowed him.  My  guide  soon  proceeded  along  a path 
to  the  left,  and  after  having  taken  several  wind- 
ings which  always  led  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  he  stopped  short,  which  I did  also,  at  the  foot 
of  a high  wall  which  seemed  to  block  up  our  pas- 
sage. 

‘ ‘ As  night  had  suddenly  closed  in  I did  not  at 
first  perceive  the  small  low  door,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  the  postern  gate  of  some  old 
castle,  of  which  the  negro  possessed  the  key.  While 
he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down,  for  he  was  full 
six  feet  high,  I scanned  the  height  of  the  wall, 
thinking  whether,  in  case  of  need,  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  scale  it  by  dint  of  a gigantic  feat.  While 
measuring  it  as  accurately  as  possible  with  my  eye, 
the  tall  slave  interrupted  my  calculations  by  touch- 
ing me  on  the  shoulder  as  a token  that  the  door  was 
open.  I crossed  the  threshold  with  a firm  step,  at 
the  same  time  feeling  that  my  revolver  was  safe  in 
my  pocket  and  my  Damascus  blade  by  my  side. 
The  slave  quickly  shut  the  door  after  me,  and  I 
continued  to  follow  him.  He  passed  across  a long 
garden,  which  I shall  not  stop  to  describe,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  me  from  being  able  to  discern  how  it  was 
laid  out.  My  guide  maintained  an  imperturbable 
silence. 

I really  believe  that  he  was  a mute,  and  I will 
not  swear  but  that  he  was  deaf  also,  for  he  did  not 
reply  to  a single  question  which  I put  to  him.  The 
grating  of  our  footsteps  echoed  on  the  hard  sandy 
paths  of  the  avenues  as  we  passed  along.  After 
making  several  detours,  we  at  length  reached  the 
door  of  a kiosk  concealed  beneath  some  large  trees, 
which  must  have  formed  a most  grateful  retreat 

the  daytime.  My  mute  of  a guide  did  not  en- 
ter therein,  but  pushed  me  rather  than  introduced 
me  into  it,  and  there  I was  within  that  mysterious 
retreat  alone  in  the  dark,  and  without  being  able 
to  grope  my  way.  My  first  care  was  to  find  out 
my  position  as  best  I could.  All  that  I was  ena- 
bled to  discover  was  that  I trod  on  a thick  carpet, 
strewn  with  the  softest  cushions,  and  that  the  hang- 
ings were  of  silk.  It  was  surrounded  with  a large 
divan.  I had  just  finished  taking  this  inventory 
of  the  penal es  when  I felt  something  clasp  my  neck. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  classic  silken  cord  of  the 
mutes  of  the  Seraglio:  it  was  only  the  two  soft 
arms  of  a lovely  woman. 

“This  mode  of  reception  was  adopted  to  banish 
all  my  fears.  I returned  the  embrace  as  any  young 
man  would  naturally  have  done,  without  waiting 
to  identify  the  person  of  the  individual  who  had 
thus  honored  me  with  a private  interview,  and  my 
approaches  were  returned  with  corresponding  alac- 
rity. It  was  not  long  before  I knew  perfectly  well 
who  my  unknown  Venus  was. 

“The  night  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had 
been  but  a few  seconds  ; the  stars  were  still  shining 
most  brilliantly,  when  that  awful  word,  ‘Farewell,’ 
was  pronounced  by  the  sweetest  lips  I had  ever 
pressed,  and  by  a woman  who  was  much  more  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions  than  I was  of  mine.  I felt 
half  inclined  to  have  translated  for  her  edification 
that  beautiful  balcony  scene  in  Shakspeare’s  ‘ Ro- 
meo and  Juliet’  into  the  purest  Turkish  that  I could 
command ; but  she  appeased  my  regrets  by  breath- 


ing into  my  ear  the  fond  hope  that  I would  come 
again  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same 
manner ; and  then,  embracing  me,  the  lovely  phan- 
tom vanished,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  like  an 
ethereal  being. 

“ I did  not  remain  long  alone : a heavy  hand  was 
placed  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I hastily  retreated. 
My  safety,  however,  was  not  yet  secured.  I was 
not  long  in  discovering  that,  instead  of  returning 
by  the  way  he  had  conducted  me,  my  guide,  still 
the  same  black,  dressed  in  red,  took  me  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  He  walked  straight  toward  the 
Nile,  which  lay  before  us,  as  the  creaking  of  water- 
wheels confirmed. 

“ ‘Good,’  said  I,  as  my  heart  beat  with  its  usual 
promptitude.  ‘ This  is  like  having  passed  a quarter 
of  an  hour  as  Rabelais  did.  Now  comes  the  forfeit. 
I am  doomed  to  pay  for  the  happiness  I have  en- 
joyed.’ And  all  the  dreadful  tales  which  I had 
heard  of  the  baseness  and  treachery  of  the  Princess 
Nuzly  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination. 

“Remembering  that  I was  in  Egypt,  I began 
to  consider  how  and  by  what  means  was  I to  es- 
cape from  the  snare  into  which  the  beautiful  but 
perfidious  Princess  had  entrapped  me.  My  black 
guide  was  six  feet  high,  his  frame  Herculean,  and 
I should  have  stood  but  little  chance  had  I wrestled 
with  such  an  antagonist.  That  Goliah  would  have 
crushed  me  with  his  thumb,  and  I possessed  not  the 
prowess  of  David. 

“ It  is  true  that  I was  armed  with  one  of  the  keen- 
est of  Damascus  blades  ever  made,  and  a six-bar- 
reled revolver;  but  then  the  report  of  fire-arms 
would  have  brought  a legion  of  eunuchs  to  his  res- 
cue, and  as  to  the  cimeter,  well-tempered  as  it  was 
said  to  be,  I placed  no  confidence  in  it,  as  I had 
never  used  such  a warlike  weapon  before.  If  my 
blow  had  missed  I w as  a dead  man ; and  yet  I was 
obliged  to  adopt  some  plan ; time  pressed,  or  else  in 
a few  short  moments  all  would  be  over  with  me. 

“ The  creaking  of  the  water-wheels  became  more 
distinct ; the  Nile  was  evidently  not  far  from  us. 
The  first  dawn  of  the  day,  which  gives  Buch  a very 
indistinct  light  in  the  East,  hardly  allowed  me  to 
distinguish  any  more  than  the  lofty  wall  beyond 
the  trees,  which  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  other 
sides  encircled  the  garden.  Soon  afterward  I saw 
the  gate  which  opened  on  to  the  river,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I was  taken  aback  when  I saw 
that  it  was  guarded  by  three  tall  phantoms,  three 
devils  of  blacks,  placed  there  most  unquestionably 
to  seize  hold  of  me  and  to  cast  me  into  the  Nile, 
like  a kitten,  as  they  had  done  many  a European 
before. 

“At  the  sight  of  those  formidable  opponents  I 
resolved  to  put  into  execution  the  project  I had  been 
meditating.  Slackening  my  pace,  I took  advantage 
of  an  angle  of  masonry-work,  which  concealed  me 
from  observation,  to  rush  upon  my  guide  with  the 
agility  of  a man  who  struggles  for  his  life,  and  to 
plunge  my  Damascus  blade  up  to  its  very  hilt  into 
his  body.  My  trial  stroke  proved  a chef-d'oeuvre. 
It  must  have  pierced  his  heart,  as  the  poor  devil 
dropped  down  dead  instantaneously  without  uttering 
a groan.  I then  rifled  his  pockets,  expecting  to 
find  there  the  key  of  the  gate  by  which  I had  en- 
tered the  grounds.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  put 
my  hand  upon  it,  and,  leaving  others  to  bury  his 
body,  I turned  about  quickly  and  ran  along  as  fast 
as  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

“ In  a few  minutes  I reached  the  opposite  wall ; 
the  same  the  height  of  which  I had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  measure.  On  arriving  there  I found 
to  my  dismay  that  I had  overrated  my  gymnastic 
abilities,  and  was  baffled.  A squirrel  could  not 
have  bounded  over  it.  I was  then  obliged  to  seek 
for  the  gate,  which  I was  unable  to  discover.  Was 
it  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left  ? I could  not  tell. 
By  mere  chance  I proceeded  to  the  right,  that  side 
appearing  the  most  likely ; and,  Heaven  be  praised ! 

I had  hardly  gone  thirty  steps  before  I found  the 
gate  which  had  been  anxiously  sought  for. 

“Scarcely,  however,  had  I put  the  key  into  the 
lock  when  three  tall  black  eunuchs  came  suddenly 
upon  me  from  different  directions.  They  were  the 
same  whom  I had  seen  mounting  guard  at  the  door 
to  which  the  defunct  negro  was  proceeding.  The 
first  one  who  approached  me  brandished  a tremen- 
dous large  sabre,  a blow  from  which  would  have 
cleft  my  body  in  twain,  but  the  first  ball  from  my 
revolver  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground.  It  had, 
however,  only  broken  his  arm,  but  that  was  quite 
enough  for  the  moment,  as  it  was  his  right  arm, 
and  his  sabre  fell  from  it.  That  slight  chastisement 
for  his  insolence  produced  a most  salutary  effect 
upon  his  companions,  who  thought  that  they  would 
receive  a similar  correction,  as  they  were  also  arm- 
ed with  formidable  cimeters.  As  they  drew  back 
I passed  through  the  door,  and  in  so  doing  fired  at 
them  two  farewell  shots,  without  stopping  to  see 
what  mischief  I did.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  were  killed,  as  I proceeded  quietly  on  my  way, 
and  reached  my  own  house  safe  and  sound  before 
sunrise. 

‘ ‘ However,  I hastened  to  quit  Cairo  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  I knew  not  what  might  be  the  result  of 
my  adventure.  But  it  was  passed  over  in  silence, 
for  people  in  Egypt  are  not  so  particular  when  a 
murder  is  committed  as  in  Europe.  The  East  is  the 
land  of  silence  as  it  is  also  of  mystery.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

French  Intet.i.igence. — It  is  stated  that  greeu  pease 
have  made  an  abundant  appearance  in  the  restaurants  at 
Paris.  The  French  get  their  pease  from  Algeria  now, 
which  accounts  for  it.  And  really  they  ought  to  get  some 
pease  from  there,  for  it  has  supplied  them  with  war  long 
enough. 


FICTION  AND  FACT. 
“Whenever  I’m  awake  in  bed 
I lie  and  think,"  Tom  Bouncer  eaid. 

To  which  remark  the  prompt  reply 
Was,  “ When  you’re  up  you  think  and  lie." 


Going,  Going,  vest  Cheap!— A person  called  James 
Taylor,  a “ comic"  singer,  put  himself  up  to  auction  be- 
fore a doubtless  select  gathering  of  publicans  and  music- 
hall  keepers  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Strange  to  say,  he 
was  eventually  knocked  down, 
he  had  gone  too  low  for  that. 


THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER'S  FRIEND. 

How  to  get  a good  Servant— Do  your  work  yourself. 

How  to  preserve  Fruit— Put  it  into  glass  bottles,  and 
seal  the  corks.  Put  them  in  a strong  box  (an  iron  safe 
will  do),  and  bury  them  about  ten  feet  in  the  ground. 
After  that  never  go  near  them  again. 

How  to  prevent  your  Cat  from  Stealing— Never  keep 
one. 

How  to  pay  Taxes—  Look  out  of  the  top  window  and  tell 
the  collector  you  are  all  out  of  town  and  never  expected 
back.  If  he  does  not  believe  this,  you  must  prevail  on 
him  to  pay  them  himself. 

How  to  prevent  Beer  from  turning  Sour— Always  leave 
the  key  in  the  tap,  and  don’t  lock  the  cellar. 

How  to  buy  Coals  cheap— Don’t  give  too  high  a price 
for  them. 


“ Why,  Hans,  you  have  the  most  feminine  cast  of  coun- 
tenance I have  ever  Been."  “Oh  yaw,"  was  the  reply, 
“I  know  de  reason  for  dat;  mine  modeler  was  a wo- 
man." 


“Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  We  don’t  see  it.  We  lost 
our  wallet  the  other  day  and  it  haln’t  been  out  of  our 
mind  since. 


An  invalid  once  sent  for  a physician,  and  after  detain- 
ing him  for  some  time  with  a description  of  his  pains, 
aches,  etc.,  he  thus  summed  up.  “ Now,  doctor,  you  have 
humbugged  me  too  long  with  your  good-for-nothing  pills 
and  worthless  sirups ; they  don’t  touch  the  real  difficulty. 
I wish  you  now  to  strike  at  the  cause  of  my  ailments,  if  it 
is  in  your  power  to  reach  it."  “It  shall  be  done,"  said 
the  doctor,  at  the  same  time  lifting  his  cane  and  demolish- 
ing a decanter  of  gin  that  stood  on  the  side-board. 


The  first  and  greatest  thing  in  rhetoric  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  say. 


Language — A Spanish  gentleman  studying  English, 
being  at  the  tea-table,  and  desiring  to  be  helped  to  some 
sliced  tongue — in  doubt  as  to  the  term,  hesitated  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  “ I will  thank  you,  miss,  to  pass  me 
that  language." 


A clergyman  was  addressing  his  hearers  -yith  some 
warmth  regarding  the  great  power  which  the  devil  exer- 
cises over  the  minds  of  men  generally,  and  just  as  he  had 
come  to  a climax  on  this  point  a bewildered  dog,  which 
had  entered  the  church  in  search  of  his  master,  uttered  a 
loud  bark,  when,  with  a flash  in  his  eye,  and  giving  the 
Bible  board  a tremendous  thump,  the  reverend  gentleman 
exclaimed,  “Ah, yes,  my  friends  1 the  foul  fiend  is  so  bent 
on  recruiting  his  ranks  that  he  has  sent  that  dog  in  here 
to-day  to  interrupt  my  speaking  and  carry  away  your 
minds.” 


A conductor  out  West  recently  demanded  two  tickets 
of  the  Siamese  twins,  but  the  twins  insisted  they  were 
one,  and  as  the  conductor  couldn’t  eject  one  without  the 
other  he  had  to  let  them  pass. 


The  clergyman  in  a certain  town,  as  the  custom  is,  hav- 
ing published  the  bans  of  matrimony  between  two  person:-, 
was  followed  by  the  clerk’s  reading  the  hymn  beginning 
with  these  words,  “Mistaken  souls,  who  dream  of  heav- 
en!" 


Science  does  more  for  the  brute  than  the  man.  Pigs,  a t- 
tacked  by  the  most  fatal  disorders,  are  frequently  cured 
after  death. 


“Do  you  believe  in  the  appearance  of  spirits,  father  :'’ 
asked  a rather  fast  young  man  of  his  indulgent  sire.  “No, 
Tom,  but  I believe  in  their  disappearance,  since  I missed 
my  bottle  of  Bourbon  last  night,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  hard  at  Tom.  But  Tom  didn't  eeem  to  take  the 
hint,  although  it  was  evident  that  he  had  taken  the  Bour- 
bon. 


Why  is  a generous  man  a good  Christian  ?— Because  he’s 
for-giving.  ,*¥« 


A very  volatile  young  lord,  whose  conquests  in  the  fe- 
male  world  were  numberless,  at  last  married.  “ Now,  my 
lord,"  said  his  wife,  “ I hope  you’ll  mend."  “ Madam," 
said  he,  “ this  is  my  last  folly.” 


OUR  SAWYER’S  SAW-DUST. 

An  Ox,  that  all  day  long 
A yoke  had  sore  oppressed. 

Lay  down  upon  his  bed  of  straw 
His  weary  limbs  to  rest. 

Perched  on  his  horn,  a Fly 
Said,  “Friend,  I see  my  weight 

Hath  taxed  thy  strength  ; I’ll  go  a white 
And  swing  on  yonder  gate." 

“Thank  you,"  the  Ox  replied, 

“I  wist  not  you  were  there; 

And  whether  now  you  go  or  stay, 

Shall  neither  know  nor  care." 

Some  carry,  as  they  think, 

The  nation’s  fate  about  'em ; 

But  on  its  axis,  I suspect, 

The  world  would  turn  without  'em. 


A fellow  went  to  the  parish  piiest,  and  told  him,  with  a 
long  face,  that  he  had  seen  a ghost.  “ When  and  where  ?" 
said  the  pastor.  “ Last  night,"  replied  the  man,  “I  was 
passing  by  the  church,  and  up  against  the  wall  of  it  did  I 
behold  the  spectre!”  “In  what  shape  did  it  appear?" 
asked  the  priest.  “It  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a great 
ass.’’  “Go  home,  and  hold  your  tongue  about  it,"  re- 
joined the  pastor;  “you  are  a very  timid  mail,  and  have 
been  frightened  by  your  own  shadow." 


The  most  appropriate  Composer  for  Church  Music— 
Bishop. 

“A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.”  As  for  us, 
we  had  rather  have  two  turkey  buzzards  in  the  bush  than 
one  in  the  hand. 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

Hail ! charming  pow’r  of  self-opinion ! 

For  none  are  slaves  in  thy  dominion; 

Secure  in  thee,  the  mind's  at  ease: 

The  vain  have  only  one  to  please. 


Why  is  a constant  attendant  at  auction  an  unplearant 
fellow?— Because  he’s  for-bidding. 


The  Poet  for  Fishermen— Crabbe. 


A wag  says  of  woman:  “To  her  virtue  we  give  love ; to 
her  beauty,  admiration  ; and  to  her  hoops  the  whole  pave- 
ment." 


Why  is  the  letter  A like  the  meridian  ?— Because  it  is 
the  middle  of  day.  Why  is  the  letter  B like  hot  fire  ?— Be- 
cause it  makes  oil  boil.  Why  is  the  letter  D like  a fallen 
angel  ? — Because  by  its  association  with  evil  it  become-  :i 
devil.  Why  is  the  letter  E like  tho  end  of  time  ?— Because 
it  is  the  beginning  of  eternity.  Why  is  the  letter  F like 
death?— Because  it  makes  all  fall.  Why  is  the  letter  G 
like  wisdom?— Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  greatness  and 
goodness.  Why  is  the  letter  H like  the  dying  words  of 
Adams  ?— “This  is  the  last  of  earth."  Why  is  the  letter 
J like  the  end  of  spring  ?— Because  it  is  the  beginning  of 
June.  Why  is  the  letter  K like  a pig’s  tail?— Because  it 
is  the  end  of  pork. 


“ So  many  men,  so  many  minds."  Not  always  the  case. 
A gentleman  asked  a crowd  to  imbibe  the  other  day. 
They  were  all  of  one  mind  and  partook. 


“ Deal  gently  with  the  (b)erring,"  as  the  Cockney  fish- 
dealer  said  to  a customer. 


We  should  have  thought  I who  have  wa-/  land- 
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THE  BAL  D'OPERA  AND  CARICA- 
TURE DECORATIONS. 

Ocr  double  page  this  week  represents  the  grand 
Bal  d’Opera  which  took  place  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  Thursday  night,  April  5.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  event  of  the  season,  and  proved  a 
great  success,  the  committee  having  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  make  the  arrangements  on  as  grand  a scale 
as  possible.  We  hope,  from  the  eclat  with  which 
this  one  went  off,  that  Mr.  Maretzek  may  be  in- 
duced to  repeat  the  experiment  annually.  The  pic- 
ture is  surrounded  by  representations  of  a few  of  the 
caricatures  with  which  the  ball-room  was  decorated. 
This  new  and  original  style  of  adornment  emanated 
from  the  fertile  brain  of  our  own  artist,  Thomas 
Nast,  and  gTeatly  redounds  to  his  credit.  There 
were  nearly  a hundred  paintings,  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent caricatures,  easily  recognized  at  the  first 
glance,  and  they  formed  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation. They  each  of  them  amazingly  por- 
trayed the  characteristics  by  which  the  various  dis- 
tinguished individuals  were  known,  but  none  of 
them  could  be  considered  ill-natured;  all  parties 
fared  alike,  from  the  President  down.  The  carica- 
tures  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  an  early  day,  at 
the  Somerville  Art  Gallery  in  Broadway,  near  Four- 
tenth  Street,  when  we  hope  Mr.  Nasi1  may  amply 
realize  the  just  reward  of  his  talents  and  industry. 


THE  WORKERS. 

Clink,  clank,  sound  the  hammers  now ; 

The  sturdy  anvils  ring; 

The  bellows  roar,  and  the  hot  flames  pour 
Their  ruddy  light  far  over  the  floor ; 

And  the  brawny  smiths,  they  sing. 

Whirr,  whirr,  go  the  busy  looms 
In  the  factories  dark  and  high, 

Where  the  timed  sunbeam  softly  falls, 

Through  the  crusted  pane,  on  the  blackened  walls, 
From  the  pure  and  beautiful  sky. 

Stitch,  stitch,  go  the  needles  bright 
And  the  silver  gleaming  thread; 

Women  toiling  early  and  late. 

While  the  eyelids  droop  with  a heavy  weight. 

To  earn  their  daily  bread. 

Click,  click,  go  the  slender  types. 

As  they  fall  from  the  printer’s  hand; 

Scattering  wide  each  burning  thought. 

As  it  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  that  wrought, 

Far  over  the  waiting  land. 

Burr,  burr,  go  the  busy  planes 
In  the  homely  work-shops,  where 
The  sinewy  joiners  all  day  ply 
Their  noisy  craft;  and  the  shavings  fly, 

And  them  fragrance  Alls  the  air. 

King,  ring,  chime  the  virgin  coin, 

As  the  mighty  lever  falls 
On  the  solid  bars  of  silver  and  gold 
By  the  swarthy  coiners  fashioned  and  rolled 
In  the  great  mint's  vaulted  halls. 

Delve,  delve — hear  the  miners  at  work 
Far  down  in  the  hidden  mines, 

Toiling  by  day  and  toiling  by  night 
•Mid  the  noxious  glooms,  where  no  ray  of  light 
From  the  warm  sun  ever  shines. 

On,  on  speed  the  sharpened  plows 
As  they  turn  the  heavy  soil 
Where  the  sturdy  farmer  guides  the  share 
Through  the  last  year’s  furrows,  gleaming  bare, 

With  the  horny  hand  of  toil. 

These  are  the  workers,  hour  by  hour, 

With  hearts  that  are  brave  and  true, 

From  dawn  till  dark,  through  the  whole  day’s  length, 
Each  gives  with  an  earnest  will  his  strength 
To  the  work  he  finds  to  do. 

But  a grander  task  for  all  remains 
Winch  will  only  end  with  Time; 

And  this  grand  task  is  'mid  the  ceaseless  din 
Of  tlic  constant  struggle  that  hems  us  in 
To  make  our  lives  sublime. 


DIMPLE. 


She  bad  golden  hair,  black  eyes,  a brunette 
skin,  and  a dimple  in  her  chin.  I think  I fell  in 
love  with  the  dimple. 

I wasn’t  any  body  in  particular  then,  only  a fann- 
er’s lad  with  a pair  of  strong  arms,  and  plowing  all 
day  in  old  man  Barton’s  field  I used  to  see  her  come 
down  into  Aunty  Maple’s  meadow  joining  it,  with 
just  a rail  fence  between,  to  milk  the  cows.  I 
didn’t  know  her  name,  and  I felt  shy  about  asking 
it ; for  who,  at  eighteen,  likes  to  be  laughed  at  ? 

And  I called  her,  to  myself,  “Dimple.” 

I used  to  say  when  the  sun  began  to  dip  behind 
the  Camel’s  Hump,  which,  either  purple  or  white, 
was  always  to  be  seen  from  the  field  on  clear  days, 
she’ll  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  And  there  she  al- 
ways was,  with  her  stool  and  pail,  calling  to  the 
cows  by  name.  There  were  four  of  them ; Suke, 
and  Short-horn,  and  Dapple,  and  Crummie.  One 
day  Crummie  brought  us  acquainted. 

They  had  taken  the  beast’s  calf  from  her,  and  she 
was  like  a wild  thing  about  it ; and  just  at  milking- 
hour  that  torment  of  a boy,  Nat  Maple,  hid  himself 
behind  the  bushes  and  made  a lowing  sound.  Crnm- 
mie  thought  it  was  a calf,  and  when  that  minute 
Dimple  opened  the  gate  she  lowered  her  horns  and 
made  at  her. 

What  with  the  surprise  and  the  fright  together 
the  girl  stood  quite  still,  turning  white  as  the  lilies 
in  the  pond  close  by ; the  pails  dropped  out  of  her 
hand  and  the  stool  flew  any  where,  and  there  she 
was,  woman  like,  giving  herself  up  to  her  fate  with- 
out a struggle. 

There  was  a man  near  though,  and  he  was  over 
the  fence  with  a great  oak  stick  in  a minute,  and 
the  next  Crummie  was  one  side  of  the  gate  and 
Dimple  on  the  other.  Brutes  with  four  legs,  like 
brutes  with  two.  are  generally  afraid  of  those  they 
know  are  not  afraid  of  them,  and  it  never  entered 
Crummie’s  mind  to  toss  me,  I fancy. 

But  there  was  Dimple  uj -a  swqcu,  atad  ,the  farm- 
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her  face  with  it,  and  lift  her  head  upon  my  arm  and 
hold  it  there,  trembling  to  think  she  might  have 
been  frightened  to  death,  until  the  great  black  eyes 
opened  again,  and  the  lips  parted  and  began  to  grow 
red  again,  and  she  would  stand  up  all  pale  and  trem- 
bling. I steadied  her  with  my  arm  for  a minute 
or  so,  and  then  I took  the  pails  and  went  into  the 
meadow  and  did  the  milkiug  for  her,  and  after  that 
I carried  the  full  pails  home  for  her,  for  she  was 
trembling  still.  By  that  I earned  a smile  and  a nod 
when  we  met,  and,  maybe,  a word  over  the  fence  at 
milking  limes,  for  in  the  shadow  of  Camel’s  Hump 
oue  didn’t  care  much,  just  then,  about  formal  intro- 
ductions. 

Her  name  was  not  really  Dimple,  of  course.  It 
was  Hetty  Shaw ; but  I never  thought  of  her  by 
any  name  but  the  first,  and  pretty  soon  I began 
to  call  her  so.  I think  she  liked  it,  for  what  girl 
ever  had  a pretty  dimple  in  cheek  or  chin  without 
knowing  it  ? None  that  ever  I heard  of. 

I’m  sitting  in  a velvet  chair  just  now,  in  a room 
that  cost  goodness  knows  how  much  to  furnish. 
I’ve  an  account  at  the  bank,  and  shares  in  the 
Smasheinflat  Railway  Company ; but  I’d  change  in 
a minute  if  I could  back  to  raw,  awkward  John 
Jasper,  perched  on  a rail  fence,  with  nothing  in  his 
pocket  but  a hole,  talking  to  Dimple,  milking  her 
cows  in  Aunty  Maple's  meadows ; and  many  a richer 
man  than  I would  give  you  any  thing  you  could 
ask  to  put  him  back  into  a poorer  place  (ban  that, 
if  you’d  only  give  him  youth  and  the  girl  he  first 
loved  into  the  bargain. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  remember  in  dreams, 
that  homely  courtship,  under  the  blue  sky  of  heaven, 
with  earth’s  clover  under  our  feet.  Cut  that  bit  out 
of  my  life  and  it  isn’t  worth  much,  to  my  thinking. 

“ Yes,  I was  courting  her.  I hadn’t  said  “ Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?”  yet,  in  so  many  words,  but  words 
are  not  needed  when  hearts  know  each  other.  I 
had  looked  and  said  enough,  no  doubt,  and  I went 
every  where  with  her,  and  had  that  air  of  proprie- 
torship in  her  which  every  man,  high  or  low,  under- 
stands, and  took  the  liberty  of  finding  fault  with 
her  gowns,  when  I didn’t  like  them,  and  of  telling 
her  she  looked  better  in  pmk  than  in  blue ; and  she 
put  up  with  it.  Just  the  surest  sign  in  the  world 
that  she  liked  me. 

Nobody  found  any  fault  with  these  things  that  I 
know  of  but  Hal  Maple,  the  widow  Maple’s  son.  It 
seems  he  had  liked  Dimple  as  well  as  a man  could 
like  a woman,  and,  perhaps,  might  have  told  her  so, 
if  it  hadn't  been  that  he  was  a dreamy  sort  of  chap, 
with  a fondness  for  books  (he  was  studying  for  a 
dootor),  who  let  time  slip  through  his  fingers  with- 
out marking  it,  and  who  never  guessed  Dimple  had 
a lover  until  he  met  us,  face  to  face,  her  hand  in 
mine,  in  Green  Lane  one  Sunday  evening. 

Dimple  tried  to  get  her  fingers  away,  but  I held 
them  tight,  and  a blue  lightning  danced  in  Hal 
Maple’s  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  I saw 
through  his  pale  student’s  face  clear  down  into  his 
heart.  He  was  as  jealous  as  Othello. 

Not  that  I knew  much  of  Othello  then,  seeing  I 
had  never  been  to  a play  in  my  life;  but  a few 
months  after  when  I went  to  Boston  and  saw  it  per- 
formed, the  actor — he  must  have  been  a good  one — 
looked  over  the  lamps  into  the  pit  at  me  with  just 
Hal  Maple’s  face,  blue  lightning  in  the  eyes  and  all, 
as  I saw  it  in  Green  Lane. 

After  that  meeting  he  tried  his  best  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  but  it  was  too  late.  I don’t  blame  the 
fellow  for  hating  me ; and  he  kept  the  hatred  pretty 
much  to  himself,  and  never  did  an  ungentlemanly 
thing.  He  was  a gentleman  by  nature  was  Hal 
Maple. 

How  proud  I was,  and  how  glad  I was,  and  what 
pyramids  of  little  hopes  I built ! Not  one  of  which 
amid  have  been  built  without  Dimple.  I even  for- 
got the  one  trial  of  my  life— the  thing  I had  fretted 
and  fumed  over  more  than  I can  tell  you — nothing 
more  nor  less  than  being  a farmer’s  lad  when  I 
wanted  to  be  something  more,  and  stopping  short 
with  a common  school  education  when  it  had  been 
in  my  mind  to  be  a scholar.  Nobody  had  I envied 
more  than  Hal  Maple,  whose  mother  could  send 
him  to  college  and  let  him  study  for  a profession ; 
who  would  some  day  be  called  Dr.  Maple,  and  have 
a gentleman’s  position  in  the  world.  Now  the  ta- 
bles were  turned.  Hal  Maple  envied  me.  We’re 
a cruel  lot  in  this  world.  I rose  a good  deal  in  my 
own  estimation  by  having  made  myself  envied. 

This  was  my  plan  just  then.  To  live  along  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Camel’s  Hump,  working  and  sav- 
ing until  I could  get  a piece  of  ground.  To  build  a 
little  house  on  that,  when  it  was  bought,  and  marry 
my  little  Dimple.  Then  if  we  had  a cow  and  a 
churn,  a pine  table,  and  four  chairs,  and  a big 
feather-bed,  what  more  could  mortals  want  to  begin 
with  ? I never  should  have  thought  of  any  thing 
more  if  one  bright  day— I think  Satan  showed  him 
the  way — my  mother’s  Uncle  Darrow  had  not  found 
me  out.  He  had  quarreled  with  my  parents  long 
before,  and  in  his  old  age  had  grown  remorseful. 
He  told  me  plainly  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  make 
me  rich  without  injuring  his  own  children,  but  he 
was  ready  to  give  me  a start  iu  life.  “A  respecta- 
ble start,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  dust  upon  my 
boots  and  the  bits  of  hay  on  my  clothes,  “ and  one 
your  mother  would  approve  of.” 

Well,  I had  given  up  all  hope  of  such  a thing, 
but  the  wish  was  not  dead  yet.  It  flashed  up  into 
flame  at  his  words.  I thanked  him  and  pleased 
him  by  looking  genuinely  grateful,  and  that  day 
got  ready  to  go  back  to  Boston  with  him.  I was 
so  busy  that  every  cow  in  the  meadow  had  been 
milked  by  the  time  I jumped  the  fence  to  have  a 
talk  to  Dimple. 

“Dimple,”  I said,  in  a hurry,  “ I’m  going  to  Bos- 
ton by  the  eight  o’clock  train.’’ 

“To  Boston !”  she  cried;  “for  long,  John?” 

“ For  good,  Dimple,”  said  I. 

If  her  color  had  been  paint,  and  she  had  dipped 
her  cheeks  in  the  pond,  all  the  red  could  not  have 
left  them  faster.  I saw  I had  frightened  her,  and 
began  to  reassure  her. 

“ I have  excellent  prospects  there,  ” I said.  “ I’ve 
always  hated  this  life,  ’’  and  then  I told  her  all.  She 
ought  to  have  been  pleased,  but  she  cried  instead. 


lonesome  it  will  be!”  said  she. 


“I  shall  miss  you,  I’m  sure,”  said  I;  “but  I’ll 
write  twice  a week  and  come  down  when  I can.  It 
won’t  seem  much.  Besides,  it’s  not  for  long,  you 
know.” 

At  that  her  cheek  changed  to  scarlet. 

She  talked  a good  while  in  womanish  fashion 
about  what  I should  do  in  the  city,  and  she  sat 
down  by  me  on  an  old  stump  and  let  her  head  rest 
on  my  shoulder,  and  by-and-by  grew  more  cheerful. 
But  oh,  how  hard  it  was  to  leave  her  after  all ! 

I kissed  her  and  went  away,  and  came  back  again 
to  kiss  her  once  more ; and  then  I stopped  to  wave 
my  hand  to  her,  and  stopped  again,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  to  see  the  little  figure  looking  after  me ; 
and  once  more  at  the  top,  when  a fleck  of  pink  I 
knew  to  be  her  gown  was  all  I could  see  against  the 
green  grass,  and  then  I found  my  sunburnt  cheeks 
wet  and  guessed  how  they  came  so.  People  never 
die  at  the  minute  they  afterward  think  would  have 
been  best  for  them.  I think  my  soul  would  have 
gone  straight  to  heaven  if  my  body  had  dropped,  a 
bit  of  clay,  under  the  sycamores  on  the  hill-top  just 
then.  I had  a good  mind  to  go  back  to  old  man 
Barton  that  minute  and  ask  him  to  take  me  back, 
and  refuse  to  accept  any  offer  that  would  separate 
me  from  Dimple  for  a day ; but  in  an  hour  or  so  I 
began  to  think  myself  an  idiot  for  harboring  any 
such  fancy.  At  eight  o’clock  I stepped  into  the 
train  and  was  off  for  Boston. 

I was  three-and-twenty  now,  and  it  was  hardly 
the  thing  to  begin  to  study.  My  education  was 
sufficient  for  a mercantile  life,  and  into  that  I en- 
tered. At  a low  point,  of  course,  but  with  a chance 
for  rising.  My  salary  was  what  would  have  been  a 
small  fortune  to  me  a year  before,  and  at  first  I in- 
tended to  go  back  to and  marry  Dimple  and 

bring  her  up  to  Boston  to  keep  house  for  me  in  a 
week. 

I didn’t  know  what  city  life  was  then.  In  a 
week  my  cousins  had  taught  me.  The  clerk’s 
salary  was  not  enough  to  dress  and  live  alone  on  as 
I must.  I must  wait  for  Dimple.  Meanwhile  I 
wrote  to  her.  She  answered  with  such  queer, 
crooked,  ill-spelled  notes,  my  name  in  the  corner 
written  “ Mister  John  Jasper,”  and  “with  great 
care’  ’ beneath  it.  I used  to  kiss  them  and  put  them 
in  my  bosom  at  first.  After  a while  I sent  her 
word  to  have  them  left  at  the  post-office  until  called 
for,  because  those  at  the  office  used  to  grin  so  when 
I got  them.  At  my  uncle’s  it  was  worse  yet.  There 
were  three  pretty  girls  there  who  teased  me  unmer- 
cifully about  them,  and  who  screamed  with  fun  at 
the  crooked  folding  and  the  unnecessary  caution  to 
the  postman  on  the  back.  It  was  veiy  cruel  of  me 
to  be  ashamed  of  darling  Dimple’s  loving  letters, 
but  I was.  They  did  her  such  injustice.  That  was 
the  way  I excused  myself.  They  did  her  such  in- 
justice. She  was  a lady  when  you  spoke  to  and 
looked  at  her. 

So  I thought ; but  three  months  with  those  fash- 
ionable eousius  of  mine,  and  I went  dowm  to . 

I met  Dimple  at  the  church  door,  and  walked  home 
with  her.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever ; but 
so  rapid  had  been  my  education  that  I noticed,  aft- 
er the  first  happiness  of  the  meeting  was  over,  that 
she  had  on  leather  shoes,  and  that  her  bonnet  was 
what  the  Mesdames  Darrow  would  have  called 
“ a fright.”  Besides,  it  certainly  was  not  stylish  to 
hang  on  my  arm  with  both  hands  as  she  did,  and 
to  carry  her  handkerchief  folded  flat  on  her  hymn- 
book  in  the  bend  of  her  elbow.  But  for  all  that  I 
loved  her,  and  thought  of  the  time  when  she  should 
be  my  wife.  I knew  now  it  could  not  be  until  I 
could  hire  a house  fit  for  a gentleman  to  live  in,  and 
buy  Dimple  dresses  such  as  ladies  wore,  and  have 
sofas  and  lounges  and  tetes-a-tite  to  sit  on,  instead 
of  the  four  pine  chairs  which  would  have  contented 
us  once.  I think  I gave  a sigh  or  two,  even  then, 
for  the  lost  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  I 
could  have  settled  down  in  the  poor  little  cottage 
three  months  before ; and  I remember  burying  my 
face  in  my  hands  half  the  way  back  to  Boston,  with 
a sort  of  miserable  desire  to  shut  out  thought  along 
with  the  daylight. 

It  was  six  months  before  I went  down  again; 
and  then  I must  have  cut  a very  fine  figure,  for 
there  was  a regular  stir  in  the  church  when  I went 
in,  and  I heard  a whisper  of  “ Boston  store  clothes.” 

I had  a cigar-case  of  prime  Havanas  in  my  pock- 
et ; a watch  and  seals  at  my  fob ; a diamond  ring 
and  a pin  to  match ; but  I was  by  no  means  rich 
enough  to  be  married.  My  salary  would  be  dou- 
bled next  quarter ; but  then  I had  my  aunt’s  esti- 
mate of  “ the  least  a young  couple  could  live  on.” 

Perhaps  my  manner  was  colder  to  Dimple  than 
it  had  been.  She  looked  sad  when  wc  parted ; and 
it  was  a whole  fortnight  before  she  wrote.  I did 
kiss  her  letter  then,  for  I had  been  anxious  about 
it. 

Oh  dear,  dear ! what  little  things  our  tragedies 
and  comedies  on  the  stage  of  actual  life  are  made 
of ! Write  them  down,  and  half  the  time  no  one 
would  read  them.  Little  things  happened  to  me, 
and  drove  me  step  by  step  into  a new  road,  and  so 
it  came  to  thinking  that  I never  should  lie  able  to 
marry;  that  is,  a poor  girl,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  writing  so  many  letters, 
and  that,  all  things  considered,  I would  not.  So 
those  queer  little  notes  went  unanswered,  until,  in 
her  fright,  Dimple  came  down  to  Boston  to  see  me. 
That  ended  it,  for  she  was  no  fool.  By  the  next 
post,  after  she  went  back,  came  this  note  to  me  ; 

“ Mu.  John  Jasper,— I am  not  angry— only  I have  seen 
that  things  are  not  as  they  was.  You  and  me  have  both 
maid  a mistake,  and  it  is  better  to  speak  plane  about  it 
than  to  let  it  go  on  longer.  In  this  you  will  find  your 
ring,  and,  by  some  safe  hand,  I will  send  your  letters. 
Please  send  me  mine,  for  it  is  not  fit  you  should  keep 
them  now;  and  believe  I shall  always  wish  yon  well. 

“Hetty  Shaw." 

When  that  note  came  I raved  and  stamped  and 
tore  my  hair  at  first ; then  I cooled  down.  It  uas 
better — much  better ; and  then  it  was  her  doing, 
not  mine.  (How  I lied  to  myself!)  So  pretty  soon 
I sent  back  her  letters  by  a country  woman  who 
brought  mine,  and  it  was  all  over  between  us,  and 
Dimple  was  not  my  Dimple  any  longer. 

Sitting  in  the  close  city  office,  in  the  hot  summer 


whether  she  came  there  at  sunset,  as  of  yore,  to 
milk  the  cows.  That  sort  of  thing  made  me  wretch- 
ed though  ; so  I did  as  little  of  it  as  I could,  and  at 
last  resolved  to  do  what  my  aunt  had  been  trying 
to  wheedle  me  into  all  along ; namely,  marry  Miss 
Graymarsh  for  her  money.  She  was  very  rich,  and 
wonderfully  stylish,  but  not  so  young  as  she  had 
been,  and  never  in  all  her  life  pretty.  I danced 
with  her  a few  evenings ; called  on  her  a few  morn- 
ings ; sent  her  a bouquet  and  tickets  for  the  Opera ; 
acted  as  her  eseort  there ; proposed,  and  was  ac- 
cepted under  cover  of  the  music,  and  was  married 
in  two  months. 

After  that  I had  the  finest  house  I knew  of — a 
wife  who  “shimmered  i’  the  sun,”  with  her  fine 
silks  and  jewels,  like  the  bride  of  the  ballad — 
owned  the  fastest  trotter  on  the  road,  and  was  as 
idle  as  I pleased.  Was  I happy?  Do  you  sup- 
pose a bird  is  happy  in  a gilded  cage  ? Over  and 
over  again,  waking  or  sleeping,  I heard  the  tinkle 
of  the  cow-bells,  and  saw  Dimple  looking  over  the 
bars  at  me — Dimple,  with  her  golden  hair  and  jet- 
black  eyes.  I hardly  knew  what  the  color  of  my 
wife’s  eyes  really  was. 

I led  a life  fast  and  wild  as  life  could  be.  I was 
only  home  once  in  a while.  Then,  after  the  first, 
it  was  sneer,  taunt,  and  quarrel — quarrel,  taunt, 
and  sneer.  “ My"  house,  and  11  my"  horses,  and 
“my”  money  from  her  from  mornyig  until  night. 
We  never  had  a child;  so  there  was  nothing  to 
bind  us  together.  Still  we  went  through  the  forms 
of  society,  and  nobody  guessed  we  were  not  fond 
of  each  other,  I suppose.  At  last  we  went  to 
Newport,  as  usual,  one  summer;  and  one  glow- 
ing morning  she  would  have  me  go  down  oir  the 
beach.  I wanted  quiet  and  my  cigar.  She  turned 
on  me  fiercely : 

“My  money  bought  you,”  she  said,  “and  I do 
not  choose  to  appear,  what  I am,  a neglected  wife. 
Come,  I have  paid  for  your  attention  at  least.” 

I did  not  go  with  her.  I said  words  to  her  which, 
even  with  such  provocation  I never  should  have 
said,  and  she  went  alone.  An  hour  after  I left  my 
room  and  sauntered  down  stairs.  There  was  a crowd 
at  the  door,  another  crowd  down  on  the  beach,  a 
dreadful  something  in  every  face,  turned  seaward, 
a whisper  of  ‘ ‘ Keep  him  back ! ” “ Stop  him !”  It 
was  of  me  they  spoke ; but  I forced  my  way  for- 
ward and  saw  men  bearing  something  white  and 
dripping  up  the  path.  My  wife.  By  what  chance 
no  one  ever  quite  knew  she  had  been  drowned. 
My  first  thought  was  that  she  had  drowned  herself, 
and,  conscience-smitten,  I swooned  upon  the  floor. 

When  all  was  over  and  I was  free,  with  wealth 
to  squander  at  will,  I began  to  think  how  I might 
have  made  some  little  happiness  for  myself  by  being 
more  tender  to  her.  How  even  her  love  would  have 
been  better  than  her  contempt.  The  splendid  empty 
house  was  a haunted  place  to  me,  and  I shut  it  up, 
and  went  wandering  here  and  there  over  the  world. 
I went  to  Europe.  I came  back,  and  found  bom* 
no  happier.  I tried  California.  I lived  a month  in 
Canada.  At  last  I thought  of  the  Camel’s  Hump, 
and  the  village  in  its  shadow. 

I longed  to  see  the  old  place  once  again.  Perhaps 
I wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  Dimple. 
And  there,  in  a few  days,  I found  myself  at  the  ho- 
tel, quite  a fashionable  place  by  that  time,  with 
Brussels  carpets  and  mattresses  in  the  bedrooms, 
and  a piano  in  the  parlor. 

The  place  had  altered.  The  people  were  dead  or 
scattered.  A young  farmer  had  old  man  Barton’s 
land,  all  but  a piece  cut  off  by  the  railway.  The 
Smiths  were  all  in  the  grave-yard,  and  the  Brown 
girls  had  changed  their  names  to  a woman.  No- 
body remembered  me,  with  my  great  man’s  mus- 
tache and  beard,  for  the  smooth-faced  young  fel- 
low who  had  lived  among  them  ; and  the  onlj"  house 
unchanged  was  the  widow  Maple’s.  She  lived  there 
still,  and  her  son  with  her.  She  had  hair  as  white 
as  snow  now,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  head  was  a 
great  bald  spot,  such  as  students  have,  nine  times 
in  ten,  before  they  are  forty. 

There  was  a gilded  sign— “Dr.  Maple” — on  the 
side  of  the  door,  and  he  had  a gig ; that  was  all.  I 
wondered  whether  I should  find  Dimple  there.  After 
a while  I saw  her.  Down  in  the  meadow,  milking 
the  cows,  calling  them  by  name,  as  she  did  in  the 
long  ago.  I half  expected  to  hear  “Crummie”  called, 
they  looked  so  like  the  old  ones.  It  was  not  a girl 
who  milked  them  now,  for  I had  been  away  fifteen 
years,  but  a woman— a very  handsome  woman  of 
two-and-thirty.  She  did  her  task  deftly,  aided  by 
a little  girl  who  came  with  her  and  went  away,  not 
seeing  me.  But  I had  seen  her  glance  over  the 
fence  where  another  youth  was  plowing  as  I used  to 
plow,  and  I wondered  if  she  thought — She  had  the 
same  black  eyes  and  ^he  same  golden  hair ; and  I 
had  been  right  about  the  face,  it  was  the  loveliest 
in  the  world. 

I could  not  rest  after  that.  I rode  past  the  house 
daily;  sometimes  I saw  her,  sometimes  not.  At 
last  a lucky,  or  unlucky  chance  befell  me.  I was 
thrown  from  my  horse,  broke  an  arm  and  a rib,  and 
was  carried  into  Dr.  Maple’s  house. 

Pwas  in  pain,  and  only  half-conscious  at  first,  but 
as  I grew  better  I began  to  know  that  Dimple  was 
my  nurse.  Her  hand  smoothed  my  pillow  and  gave 
me  my  medicine.  Often  she  kept  vigil  at  night, 
and  her  face  was  always  gentle  and  her  voice  low. 
What  an  angel  she  seemed  to  me ! and  even  then  I 
could  not  but  notice  that  her  countrified,  girlish 
ways  were  softened  down,  and  that  Bhe  was  quite  a 
lady. 

She  knew  me,  for  she  called  me  by  name ; but 
what  did  she  think  of  me  ? That  was  a problem  I 
could  not  solve.  As  I grew  better  I knew  that  I 
must  solve  it  somehow.  I had  loved  Dimple  once, 
and  I loved  her  yet,  with  a sort  of  new  love  too, 
born  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  And  I won- 
dered whether  she  had  kept  single  for  my  sake. 

At  last  I spoke  to  her, 

“ Dimple,”  I said,  “will  you  come  here?” 

She  was  sewing  in  the  fading  light  near  the  win- 
dow, but  she  laid  down  her  work  and  came  to  me. 

“ Do  you  want  any  thing,  Mr.  Jasper?” 


days,  I used  to  think  sometimes  of  the  breezy  green 
meadows  and  the  waving  grain-fields,  £ R 
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go  home  soon.  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness. You  have  been  so  good  to  me.” 

“ I’ve  only  done  my  duty,  Sir.” 

“ But  to  me,  I am  so  undeserving.” 

“You  broke  yourarm,  and  were  ill.  We  women 
never  think  further  than  that.” 

‘ 1 Ah,  but  you  must ; I proved  myself  such  a worth- 
less dog,  long  ago.” 

“So  long  ago  I’ve  quite  forgotten  it,”  said  Dim- 
ple. “You’d  better  sleep  now.” 

“ I can’t,  Dimple.  Nor  can  I forget.  Those  old 
times  were  the  happiest  of  my  life.” 

“These  will  be  the  unhappiest  if  you  talk  any 
more,”  she  said.  “I  shall  call  the  doctor.  Your 
head  is  quite  hot.  We’ll  have  you  in  a fever  next.” 
And  in  a minute  in  came  Dr.  Hal  Maple,  making 
me  jealous  in  a moment  by  the  bright  smile  he  won 
from  Dimple  and  by  the  look  he  gave  her. 

Sleep  1 I slept  none  that  night,  and  there  was 
fever  at  my  heart  if  not  in  my  brain. 

I found  no  more  chance  of  speaking  to  Dimple 
for  some  days,  fume  as  I might.  By  that  time  I 
was  well  and  ready  to  leave  the  roof  which  had  so 
hospitably  sheltered  me.  I thanked  the  doctor  and 
his  mother,  and  looked  for  Dimple.  She  was  not 
there.  It  was  the  milking  hour,  and  she  was  in  the 
meadow. 

To  the  meadow  I went  to  venture  all : to  lose  or 
Win  for  life.  I leaned  against  the  bars  with  my 
hurt  arm  in  a sling  and  watched  her.  She  was 
teaching  the  little  girl  to  milk,  and  laughing  at  her 
blunders.  Soon  she  saw  me  and  nodded. 

“ I have  come  to  bid  you  good-by,”  I said. 

‘ ‘ Good-by,  Mr.  J asper,  ” she  answered,  and  crossed 
to  me  and  held  out  her  hand.  “ I’m  glad  you  are 
well.  Don’t  break  any  more  bones.  This  has  been 
a pretty  serious  time  with  you.” 

“ I was  near  death,  I believe  ?”  I said. 

“Yes,  but  for  the  doctor’s  skill  you  might  have 
died.  ” 

“And  your  care.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“/did  nothing.” 

“ You  did  all,  Dimple,  perhaps  you  did  more  than 
you  know.  You  can’t  tell  what  thoughts  were  in 
my  mind.  How  bitterly  I rued  my  heartless  con- 
duct. If  I thought  I had  grieved  you,  I — ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  was  a young  thing  of  seventeen,”  she  said, 
“and  had  a romantic  trust  in  human  nature.  I 
was  shocked,  and  I did  fret  a little.  I’m  ashamed 
bow  that  I could  have  grieved  for  such  a little 
thing.” 

“A  little  thing,  Dimple  ?” 

“Yes,  the  love  that  could  change  is  too  small  a 
thing  to  grieve  or  even  think  of.” 

I can  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  placid  way  in 
which  she  spoke,  not  taunting  me,  only  uttering  a 
truth  she  knew  to  be  one. 

But  I was  flushed  and  excited. 

“ My  love  has  never  changed,  Dimple,”  I said. 
“I  was  only  mad  for  a while.  I have  never  loved 
any  one  but  you.  I never  shall.  My  heart  has 
been  empty  since  we  parted.” 

“ You  will  find  some  one  to  fill  it  yet,”  she  said. 
“ That  little  romance  of  yours  and — and  mine  was 
over  long  ago.  As  well  bewail  a broken  toy  of  our 
childhood.  I must  say  good-by,  Mr.  Jasper.” 

“Not  yet,”  I said,  in  a husky  whisper — “not 
yet.  Dimple,  I love  you  to-day  as  I never  did  be- 
fore. Nay,  do  not  take  your  hand  from  me ; let 
me  keep  it.  Dimple,  you  must  give  me  a little 
hope,  or  I die.” 

“You  insult  me,  Sir,”  she  said,  wrenching  her 
fingers  from  me.  “You  have  no  right  to  speak  so. 
I have  done  nothing  to  warrant  it.” 

“Insult!”  I repeated.  “Ah,  Dimple,  I mean 
no  insult.  I deserve  punishment,  but  I have  been 
punished.  Think  one  moment,  darling — be  merci- 
ful ; unless  you  are  my  wife  life  is  valueless.” 

“ Your  wife !”  she  repeated. 

“ Dimple — dear  Dimple— my  wife !” 

She  burst  into  a laugh— a rippling,  innocent 
laugh. 

“I  thought  you  knew,”  she  said.  “But  then 
he  calls  me  Hetty,  and  I call  him  Doctor ; and  we 
kept  the  children  away  for  fear  of  harming  you. 
I’ve  been  married  twelve  years,  John  Jasper,  and 
Hal  Maple  is  my  husband.  I know  what  real  love 
is  now — true  love — that  could  not  change.  That  is 
my  girl  yonder  by  the  dappled  cov\ — the  eldest. 
The  others  are  boys.  I’m  a very  happy  woman, 
and  have  been  a long  while,  John.” 

Then  she  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

“I’m  sorry  you  are  not.  I hope  you  will  be 
some  day,”  she  said,  simply,  and  gave  me  her 
hand.  Then  I watched  her  out  of  sight  along  the 
meadow.  Hal  Maple’s  wife — not  mine. 

I’m  an  old  man  now,  and  live  in  the  grand  frozen 
city  house.  I have  friends,  who  eat  and  drink  with 
me,  and  am  rich,  and,  among  business  men,  a little 
famous.  But  often,  amidst  the  gayest  carousal  or 
“on  ’Change,”  all  things  of  the  present  pass  away, 
and  I see  the  field  and  the  meadow  and  the  lowing 
kine,  and  Dimple  among  them,  and  lean  over  the 
bars  to  kiss  her  before  I am  sure  it  is  only  an  old 
man’s  dream. 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

There  is  something  dreadfully  uncomfortable  in 
the  feeling  with  which  one  reads  the  recent  debate 
in  the  French  Senate,  on  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a petition  by  Dr.  Comol,  for  an  extension  of 
the  Code  Civile  in  the  matter  of  ante-burial  cere- 
monies. The  French  law  is  exceedingly  tiresome 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  corpses  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
connected  with  death,  so  that  if  an  American  is  by 
any  misfortune  charged  with  conducting  the  last 
rites  for  a friend  or  relation  who  has  chanced  to  die 
in  France,  he  will  find  it  about  the  most  annoying 
piece  of  business  he  has  ever  had  any  thing  to  do 
with.  It  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  against 
which  Dr.  Cornol  has  petitioned,  for  in  nil  proba- 
bility a Frenchman  accu^)|ttjkptUI,3tehiu  govern- 
ment may  not  feel  its  solicitudes  in  season  and  out  I 
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governed  man  does.  The  law  require^  that  twen- 
ty-four hours  shall  elapse  between  death  and  bur- 
ial, and  the  minimum  thus  fixed  Dr.  Cornol  declares 
to  be  not  nearly  sufficient,  a declaration  which  he 
supports  by  numerous  instances  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, showing  that  be  has  good  ground  for  his 
opinion  that  a large  number  of  persons  are  annually 
buried  alive  in  France.  No  subject  would  provide 
a more  ghastly  theme  for  the  pen  than  this,  and 
there  is  a fascination  about  it  against  which  men 
like  Edgar  Poe  have  not  been  proof. 

The  whole  question  is  in  itself  sufficiently  strik- 
ing, but  a dramatic  effect  was  produced  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  matter  was  brought  before  that  body, 
such  as  very  few  assemblies  in  the  world  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing — an  effect  which  might 
have  appeared  in  one  of  the  elder  Dumas’s  more 
dashing  and  improbable  novels,  but  would  certain- 
ly up  to  this  time  have  been  held  to  be  scarcely  le- 
gitimate in  ordinary  works  of  fiction.  M.  de  la 
Gueronnifere,  in  presenting  the  report,  argued  against 
the  petition,  and  proposed  to  shelve  it  by  the  tech- 
nical motion  to  proceed  with  the  order  of  the  day. 
Thereupon  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  rose  and  expressed  his  dissent  from 
the  Yiscomte’s  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  he 
declared  that  the  precautionary  regulations  of  the 
law  were  very  frequently  evaded  in  practice,  but 
the  strength  of  his  argument  was  that  even  if  strict- 
ly carried  out  they  were  wholly  insufficient.  He 
had  himself,  while  yet  a cure , saved  several  lives 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  indecent  haste  of  sur- 
vivors. He  had  seen  a man  taken  from  his  coffin 
and  restored  to  perfect  health.  Another  man,  of 
advanced  years,  had  been  already  put  in  the  coffin, 
and  yet  lived  for  twelve  hours  after.  Moreover, 
he  had  performed  in  his  own  person  a miracle  such 
as  would  have  given  him  a good  chance  of  becom- 
ing a canonized  saint  had  he  lived  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  people  believed  in  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  power.  He  had  seen  the  body  of  a 
young  lady  laid  out  for  dead,  the  attendants  cover- 
ing the  face  as  he  entered,  but  allowing  him  to  ob- 
serve so  much  as  convinced  him  that  the  maiden 
was  not  dead  but  slept.  Thereupon,  with  a loud 
voice  (how  Scripturally  it  runs !),  he  cried  out  that 
he  was  come  to  save  her.  He  adjured  her  to  feel 
convinced  that  by  an  effort  she  could  shake  off  the 
lethargy  which  oppressed  her,  and  could  return  to 
life.  His  voice  reached  her  numbed  sensations, 
she  made  the  effort,  and  has  lived  to  be  a wife  and 
mother.  This  very  remarkable  account  throws 
light  upon  the  miracles  of  early  times.  Thus  when 
Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  got  the  credit  of  re- 
storing to  life  a deceased  woman  (see  the  story  told 
by  Diogenes,  Laertius,  and  others),  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  person  whom  he  saved  was  suffer- 
ing under  one  of  the  various  forms  of  coma,  to  which 
all  nations  have  given  so  many  different  names, 
and  to  which  we  ourselves  in  common  parlance, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  do  the  same.  It  is  as  well  to 
add,  in  passing,  that  although  this  remark  might 
apply  equally  well  to  the  case  of  the  damsel  whom 
the  words  “Talitha  Kumi”  brought  back  to  life, 
that  miracle  was  only  one  out  of  a very  large  num- 
ber, to  the  majority  of  which  no  such  explanation 
could  apply. 

But  his  Eminence  had  a more  striking  instance 
to  adduce.  A young  priest  fell  down  dead,  as  it 
was  supposed,  while  preaching  in  a crowded  church 
on  a sultry  day,  about  forty  years  ago.  The  funeral 
bell  was  tolled,  the  doctor  came  and  examined  him 
in  the  perfunctory  official  style,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  inspectors  at  Hull  examined  the  fa- 
tal COO  head  of  diseased  cattle  in  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  certified  that  he  was  dead,  all  in  the  dead 
man’s  full  hearing.  Then  came  the  measuring  for 
the  coffin,  the  De  Prefundis  recited  by  episcopal 
lips,  accompanied  by  the  intense  agony  of  one  who 
was  conscious  of  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  for  his  own  burial.  At  length  some  one  pres- 
ent spoke,  whose  voice  the  dead  man  had  known 
and  loved  from  very  early  years.  A chord  was 
touched  which  galvanized  the  frame,  the  corpse 
rose  up,  and  became  once  more  a living  soul.  Such 
stories  are  to  be  found  in  many  story-books,  and 
probably  few  of  the  Archbishop’s  audience  were  not 
familiar  with  something  of  the  kind  as  the  result 
of  their  reading  at  an  age  when  the  marvelous  and 
the  horrible  have  a peculiar  fascination  for  the  mind. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  speaker’s  manner 
which  led  them  to  suppose  that  it  was  no  ordinary 
tale  that  was  being  told  in  their  presence,  and  they 
hung  upon  his  further  words : “ That  young  priest, 
gentlemen,  is  the  same  who  is  now  speaking  before 
you,  and  who,  more  than  forty  years  after  that 
event,  implores  those  in  authority  not  merely  to 
watch  vigilantly  over  the  careful  execution  of  the 
legal  prescriptions  with  regard  to  interments,  but 
to  enact  fresh  ones  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  irreparable  misfortunes.” 

It  is  satisfactory,  really,  to  run  such  a story  to 
earth.  We  have  never  felt  quite  clear  about  the 
truth  of  the  dreadful  stories  that  are  told  of  facts  ob- 
served, and  the  horrible  suggestions  of  unknown 
terrors  to  which  these  facts  give  rise.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  lady  whose  ring  tempted  a servant 
to  violate  her  tomb,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  bite 
off  the  finger  from  which  it  refused  to  be  drawn, 
the  shock  of  which  brought  back  the  dead  woman 
to  life  and  consciousness.  And  there  is  that  ghastly 
scene  where  corpses  are  laid  out  in  full  dress,  with 
wires  in  their  hands  connected  with  bells,  so  that 
the  smallest  motion  of  the  muscles  would  summon 
an  attendant.  And  a tale  is  told  of  a corpse  sud- 
denly rising  up  from  the  bed  on  which  it  was  laid 
out,  terrifying  the  watcher  so  that  she  fled  half- 
fainting,  and  the  reanimated  body  was  left  without 
assistance  and  once  more  died,  this  time  completely. 
The  horrors  of  being  buried  alive  arc  so  manifest 
and  manifold  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  such  a death  has  been  reserved  as  a pun- 
ishment for  the  direst  offenses  only.  Vestal  virgins 
with  broken  vows  and  nuns  convicted  of  unchastity 
are  among  the  most  ordinary  examples,  their  offense 
being  held  to  be  the  most  heinous  conceivable  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position.  At 
Fjfilinry  in  Dorset,  there  is  a tradition  that  many 
years  ag<?  a man  was  put  quick  into  the  earth  as  a 


punishment,  buried  up  to  the  neck,  a guard  prevent- 
ing any  from  rescuing  or  feeding  him  till  death 
relieved  him.  The  Irish  rebel,  Shane  O’Niel,  used 
to  get  right  after  drinking  himself  drunk  with  us- 
quebaugh by  a like  process,  being  placed  upright  in 
a pit  and  covered  with  earth  to  his  shoulders,  by 
which  means,  says  Holinshed,  his  body,  being  “ ex- 
tremely inflamed  and  distempered,  was  recovered 
to  some  temperature.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Some  sarcastic  critic— evidently  a novice  in  the  ways 
and  airs  of  fashionable  society— thus  hits  off  the  affected 
hesitation  frequently  evinced  when  a young  lady  is  asked 
to  sing  at  an  evening  party: 

“ On  being  led  to  the  piano  the  young  lady  first  throws 
a timid  glance  round  the  room,  ostensibly  to  show  a gen- 
tle confusion,  in  reality  to  see  who  is  looking  at  her.  She 
then  observes  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  ‘ That  she  is  not  in 
very  good  voice,  having  a slight  cold,’  which  she  confirms 
by  a faint  sound,  something  between  a sigh,  a smile,  and 
a single-knock  cough.  ‘ Oh ! but  you  always  sing  so  de- 
lightfully,’ declares  the  hostess,  encouragingly.  The  young 
lady  is  ‘certain  she  can  not  this  evening’— to  strengthen 
which  opinion  she  makes  some  young  gentleman  exceed- 
ingly joyous  by  giving  him  her  bouquet  to  hold;  and  draw- 
ing off  her  gloves  in  the  most  approved  style,  lays  them, 
together  with  her  filmy  handkerchief,  conspicuously  upon 
the  piano.  An  active  gentleman  volunteers  to  shut  down 
the  top  of  the  piano,  which  has  been  opened  for  quadrilles, 
and  pinches  his  fingers  in  the  attempt;  the  musicians 
form  a series  of  dissolving  views ; and  the  young  lady 
takes  her  place  at  the  piano.  As  she  plays  the  chords  of 
the  key  she  is  about  to  luxuriate  in  every  body  is  not  per- 
fectly silent,  so  Bhe  finds  the  music-stool  is  too  high,  or 
too  low,  or  something  of  the  kind.  At  length  all  being 
still  she  plays  the  symphony  again,  and  then  smiling  at 
the  hostess,  and  saying  she  is  ‘certain  she  shall  break 
down,’  she  brings  out  the  opening  notes  of  a recitative, 
which  makes  the  drops  of  the  chandelier  vibrate  again, 
and  silences  even  a couple  who  are  whispering  all  sorts  of 
nothings  to  a talkative  lady  in  the  back  drawing-room.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  ridiculous  affectation — of  which 
the  above  is  no  overdrawn  picture — should  be  rather  dis- 
gusting to  sensible  men  and  women.  It  is  a rare  but  re- 
freshing sight  to  see  a lady  without  apology  comply  with 
a request  to  sing,  with  the  same  grace  and  ease  that  she 
would  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  friends  in  other 
ways. 

Another  fault  is  lamentably  common.  Many  a time 
have  we  listened  to  a song  trilled  forth  in  a most  artistic 
manner,  querying  mentally  the  while,  whether  it  was 
French,  Italian,  or  what  foreign  tongue,  and  have  been 
chagrined  to  find  that  it  was  only  English;  but  the  keen- 
est ear  could  not  have  detected  a word  or  syllable  analo- 
gous to  any  hitherto  known  in  our  vocabulary.  At  a 
school  exhibition  not  long  ago,  the  first  music  performed 
was,  “Teach  me,  O Lord,"  etc.  It  was  sung  thus : “ Tee- 
ce  chme  01  ord  ther  ua  yof  thy  sta-atue,  san  di  shall  kee 
pit  unto  the  en,  dan  di  shall  kee  pit  unto  theen ,’’  etc.  An 
anthem  was  next  performed,  commencing,  “Turn,  O Lord, 

O turn  away.”  It  was  rendered,  “ Tschurn , no  Lor  do 
tschum  na-way." 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  good  singing  and  good 
music  — in  the  family,  in  the  social  gathering,  in  the 
church.  But  something  more  than  vocal  ability  or  art- 
istic skill  is  necessary  to  produce  good  music— the  “spirit 
and  the  understanding"  must  be  thrown  into  the  perform- 
ance. Let  the  children  in  the  family  be  trained  to  sing — 
not  merely  the  one  who  may  possess  a “ fine  voice"  and  a 
“ correct  ear,”  but  all.  How  many  look  back  regretfully 
to  their  childish  days,  remembering  how  they  were  told, 

“ you  have  no  voice,"  “your  ear  is  not  correct,"  “you’ll 
never  make  a singer,"  until  it  seemed  a fixed  fact.  Some 
have  ten  talents— some  only  one.  Let  not  parents  help 
their  children  to  bury  the  one.  All  may  not  become  Jen- 
ny Linds— but  there  are  very  few  who,  by  proper  training, 
may  not  join  in  the  music  of  the  family  circle— with,  at 
least,  pleasure  to  themselves. 

Some  of  our  city  journals  do  not  seem  to  have  much  con- 
fidence in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  their  readers  of  the 
first  principles  of  N umeration.  The  following  item  recent- 
ly appeared  : 

“ Leavenworth,  Kansas,  exhibits  great  mercantile  act- 
ivity for  so  small  a place.  The  daily  average  of  deposits 
at  one  of  the  banking  houses  of  that  city  during  the  month 
of  February  was  $676,091,  or  over  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six thousand  dollars." 

Yes,  just  ninety-one  cents  over!  as  any  New  York 
school-boy  of  ten  years  old  would  be  able  to  tell  from  the 
numerals  alone.  However,  such  a double  statement  pf 
numbers  may  be  needful  in  some  cases.  For  we  call  to 
mind  a certain  fashionable  dressed  lady,  sitting  stately 
in  her  pew  at  church,  holding  her  gilt-edged  and  Turkey- 
bound  hymn-book.  The  clergyman  gave  out  the  hymn, 
number  1076.  The  lady  fumbled  over  her  book  a moment, 
then  leaned  over  to  her  neighbor,  and  the  hymn  being 
pointed  out  to  her,  was  heard  to  mutter,  “one,  0,  seven, 
six,"  with  which  memoranda  she  succeeded  in  finding 
the  place. 

Burglars  in  New  York  continue  to  perform  midnight 
pranks.  So  thoroughly  do  citizens  understand  this,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  the  most  devout  believer 
in  spiritual  manifestations  in  this  city  to  be  “taken  in” 
as  was  a novice  in  another  city : 

He  was  in  his  first  comfortable  snooze  when  a clicking 
noise  in  the  direction  of  the  door  awoke  him.  He  listened 
intently;  the  noise  was  still  going  on— very  like  the  raps 
of  the  spirit  on  the  table,  indeed ! 

“Who’s  there?” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  noise  stopped. 

“Any  body  there?" 

No  answer. 

“It  must  have  been  a spirit,"  he  said  to  himself.  “I 
must  be  a medium.  I’ll  try.  [Aloud.]  If  there  is  a spirit 
in  the  room,  it  will  signify  the  same  by  saying  ‘Ay’— no, 
that’s  not  what  I mean.  If  there  is  a spirit  in  the  room 
will  it  please  to  rap  three  times  ?’’ 

Three  very  distinct  raps  were  given  in  the  direction  of 
the  bureau. 

“Is  it  the  spirit  of  my  sister?" 

No  answer. 

“Is  it  the  spirit  of  my  mother?” 

Three  taps. 

“Are  you  happy?" 

Nine  taps. 

“ Do  you  want  any  thing?” 

A succession  of  very  loud  raps. 

“ Will  you  give  me  a communication  if  I get  up?" 

No  answer. 

“ Shall  I hear  from  you  to-morrow?" 

Raps  very  loud  again ; this  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  He  waited  long  for  an  answer  to  his  last  question, 
but  none  came.  The  spirit  had  gone;  and  after  thinking 
on  the  extraordinary  visit  he  turned  over  and  fell  asleep. 

Ou  getting  up  in  the  morning  he  found  that  the  spirit 
of  his  mother  had  carried  off  his  watch  and  purse,  his 
pants  down  into  the  hall,  and  his  great-coat  off  altogether. 

It  is  said  that  a Massachusetts  man  has  invented  a 
cotton-picking  machine,  which  will  do  the  work  of  twenty 
men,  gathering  cotton  as  clean  as  the  most  expert  hand 
could  do  it,  taking  it  only  from  the  bolls  which  are  ripe 
and  well  open,  leaving  the  undeveloped  pods  uninjured, 
and  not  harming  the  plant.  If  this  really  proves  to  be  a 
success— as  skillful  experts  in  Massachusetts  pronounce  it 
—it  will  materially  aid  in  reducing  the  price  of  |co|tp^  | j 


To  see  a person  in  church  nodding— apparently  (from 
a back  view)  in  approbation  of  the  minister’s  opinions— 
is  not  such  a very  rare  sight  in  the  city,  though  more 
common,  perhaps,  in  the  country.  If  seats  in  church 
were  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  St.  Philip’s 
Chapel,  England,  built  long  before  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  sleeping  in  church  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  danger.  These  seats  are  so  fixed  upon 
hinges  that  those  who  sit  on  them  can  only  maintain 
their  position  by  balancing  themselves  with  care,  and 
resting  their  elbows  on  the  seat  aims;  so  that  if  the  old 
monks  who  used  them  dropped  asleep  during  the  service 
the  seat  came  forward  and  pitched  them  headlong  on  the 
floor;  nay,  if  they  only  dozed  and  nodded  the  least  in  the 
world,  the  hard  oaken  seat  clapped  against  the  oaken 
back,  and  made  noise  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  congregation.  In  our  day,  however,  comfort- 
able seats  may  be  retained,  provided  we  have  life-like 
preaching  and  thorough  ventilation  in  the  church.  If 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  on  one  Sunday  is  care- 
fully shut  up  for  respiration  on  the  succeeding  Sunday, 
of  course  the  congregation  will  experience  the  natural 
somniferous  effects,  and  the  minister  himself  will  most 
likely  be  monotonously  soporific. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  quaintness  of  speech  in  the  little 
anecdote  given  below,  but  there  is  an  underlying  lesson 
in  it  which  we  all  might  well  learn  and  practice : 

A black  minister  was  closing  up  his  prayer,  when  some 
white  boys  in  the  corner  had  the  ill-manners  to  laugh,  so 
that  the  sable  suppliant  heard  them.  He  had  said  but  a 
moment  before,  and  very  earnestly,  “ Bless  a’l  dat  is  hu- 
man," when  the  laugh  occurred;  and  commencing  again, 
just  before  the  “Amen,"  the  pious  old  negro  said:  “O 
Lord  1 we  are  not  in  de  habit  of  addin'  postscripts  to  our 
prayers;  but  if  the  ’spression,  ‘Bless  all  dat  is  human,’ 
won’t  take  in  dese  wicked  white  fellers,  den  we  pray  dat 
de  Lord  will  bress  some  dat  ain't  human  also  besides. 
Amen!” 

The  prognosticators  of  evil  declare  that  we  shall  have 
few  peaches  this  season,  as  all  the  buds,  they  say,  were 
winter-killed.  Perhaps  this  is  really  true  at  last.  But 
fruit-dealers  have  for  so  many  seasons  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  boy  in  the  fable,  who  cried  out,  “A  wolf!  a 
wolf  l"  that  we  don’t  believe  them,  and  expect  to  eat 
peaches  in  their  season  just  as  usual. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a plague  of  mice  this  spring  in 
Ohio.  They  have  attacked  the  fruit-trees  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  destroyed  over  five  thousand  trees.  They  are 
so  thick  that  in  passing  through  the  fields  in  some  places 
they  scatter  before  you  in  every  direction. 

A London  correspondent  of  The  Queen  gives  the  fol- 
lowing incident  apropos  of  the  cattle  plague: 

“ I was  much  amused  by  a conversation  I overheard  the 
other  day  between  two  dancing  acquaintances.  ‘ Do  you 
know  the  last  new  galop  ?’  ‘ What,  the  United  Service  ?’ 
‘No.’  ‘The  Eclipse?1  ‘No.’  ‘The  Croquet?’  ‘No.’ 
‘The  Orpheus?’  ‘No.’  ‘The  Harum-scarum T ‘No.’ 
‘ The  Donato  ?’  ‘No.’  ‘Why,  my  good  fellow,  these  are 

all  the  newest.'  ‘ Oh  no!  there’s  one  later  than  any  of 
them ; haven’t  you  heard  the  Rinderpest  Galop  ?’  ‘ Why, 
you  don’t  mean  to  say  people  have  had  the  bad  taste 
to—’  ‘ ’Pon  my  word  they  have  though;  it’s  a capital 
one  too.’  ’’ 

The  greatest  crusade  against  natural  hair  was  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third.  It  is  recorded  that  a barber 
wrote  the  following  lines,  and  placed  them  with  a painting 
of  Absalom  outside  his  door : 

“Oh  Absalom,  oh  Absalom, 

Oh  Absalom,  my  son, 

If  thou  hadst  worn  a periwig, 

Thou  hadst  not  been  undone!" 

Another  record  is  that  two  barbers,  having  quarreled, 
appeared  in  court.  The  complaint  was,  by  the  first  bar- 
ber, that  he  had  a sign  of  a man,  artistically  painted, 
hanging  to  a tree  by  his  long  hair,  which  had  caught  is 
the  boughs.  Under  the  picture  were  words  of  similar  im- 
port to  these: 

“Passenger,  here  you  may  behold 
The  fate  of  Absalom  the  bold: 

If  he  had  wisely  worn  a wig. 

He’d  not  have  hung  upon  this  twig.” 

The  rival  barber  and  poet  thereupon  had  a sign  painted  of 
a man  drowning,  and  another  man  seeking  to  rescue  him, 
but  in  vain,  as  he  had  clutched  hair  which  proved  to  be  a 
wig,  and  away  the  drowning  man  floated.  Underneath  is 
this  verse: 

“ Even  if  you  are  paid  for  it. 

Do  not  put  a wig  on  your  pate 
My  friends,  be  quite  assured  of  it. 

To  false  hair  this  gent  owes  his  fate." 

The  judge  and  the  audience  laughed  heartily,  and  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  possessor  of  the  first  sign,  the  judge  de- 
clared he  could  not  see  any  wrong  done,  and  dismissed  the 
case. 

'There  seem  to  be  matrimonial  difficulties  in  other  part* 

of  the  world  as  well  as  in  America,  and  trials we  mean 

court  trials,  not  domestic  ones— arising  therefrom.  In  a 
case  which  has  recently  been  brought  into  the  London 
courts  a wife  gives  evidence  that  her  husband  put  her  into 
an  omnibus  on  October  15,  1863,  saying  that  he  “should 
be  home  to  dinner,"  and  that  he  had  not  yet  returned. 
This  reminds  us  of  a bit  of  dialogue  in  a novel  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  one  of  the  French  journals : 
“ Where  is  your  husband  f"  says  a gentleman.  “ He  went 
out  to  buy  a cigar,”  replies  the  lady.  “ Has  he  been  gone 
long?"  asks  the  gentleman.  “Eighteen  years,”  replies 
the  lady.  “ He  is  quite  right,"  remarks  the  gentleman, 
philosophically.  “ He  wants  to  choose  a good  one." 

Telegraphic  mistakes  are  not  altogether  sectional,  a* 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  incident : 

Some  time  ago  a functionary  in  Algeria  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  for  permission  to  build  some 
fountains  in  the  town  placed  under  his  enlightened  rule. 
The  answer  he  received  by  telegraph  ran  as  follows: 
“ Construisez  q.  q.  fontaines."  The  initial  letters  stood, 
of  course,  for  quelques,  but  the  matter-of-fact  shepherd  of 
the  people  read  them  as  numerical  figures,  and  accordingly 
dotted  the  town  aU  over  with  99  fountains.  Never  was 
there  a place  so  well  supplied  with  water. 

A singular  instance  is  on  record  of  a family  of  five  per- 
sons who  have  resided  upon  a farm  in  Derry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  a period  of  fifty-three  years,  during  which  time 
there  was  neither  a birth,  death,  nor  marriage  in  the  fam- 
ily. Neither  did  they  during  the  time  put  a letter  into 
the  post-office,  take  one  out,  or  take  a newspaper.  This 
was  apparently  a case  of  total  stagnation. 

A Richmond  paper  says  that  young  men  are  scarce  in 
that  city,  and  maidens  and  widows  plenty.  The  editor 
thus  relieves  his  mind : 

“ We  do  not  think,  in  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  men, 
that  it  is  fail-  for  widows  to  many  a second  time  until  all 
the  young  maidens  have  secured  husbands.  The  Legis- 
lature ought  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  young  ladies,  for  without  the  aid  of  legal  enact- 
ments the  widows  are  sure  to  play  the  grab  game.” 

Now  in  China  the  customs  of  society  are  such  that  it  is 
considered  a disgrace  to  marry  a widow,  no  matter  how 
intelligent,  interesting,  and  handsome  shp  may  be,  rs 
well  as  a disgraceful  or  shameful  step  on  the  part  of  the 
widow  to  consent  to  many  again.  No  rich  and  fashion- 
able family  ever  marries  a son  to  a widow.  Poor  families 
sometimes  arrange  to  marry  one  of  their  sons  to  a wid- 
ow, wh«  thejfee]  riifmaelyes  unable  to  procure  a girl  of 

[good  character  Ion  fikAoiIlt-ol  the  necessary  expense  in- 
curred in  such  a case.  The  expense  attendant  on  marry- 
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his  expedition  to  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Albert,  Nj'assa.  The  subject  of 
the  sketch  is  elephant-hunting  with  the  sabre,  as 
practiced  by  the  Hamran  Arabs  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia,  along  the  Settite  River.  Mr.  Baker 
hunted  with  these  Arabs  for  some  months  in  1862. 


So  dextrous  are  they  as  riders  that  they  can  pick  up 
a stone  from  the  ground  at  full  gallop,  and  both 
dismount  and  remount  at  the  same  pace.  They 
hunt  all  kinds  of  animals  with  no  other  weapon 
than  the  sabre,  including  the  lion,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  the  elephant.  The  great  art  is  to  divert  the 


attention  of  the  elephant  when  hunted  to  bay ; the 
enraged  animal  then  follows  one  man  with  great 
fury,  and  at  this  opportunity  a hunter  gallops  up 
behind  him  and,  swiftly  dismounting,  severs  tho 
“tendon  of  Achilles”  with  one  blow  of  the  sabre, 
used  with  two  hands.  This  at  once  disables  the 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  a charac- 
teristic scene  in  Central  African  life  as  witnessed 
by  the  well-known  traveler,  Mr.  S.  W.  Baker,  in 
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huge  beast,  and,  the  blow  being  re- 
peated on  the  other  leg,  he  quickly 
bleeds  to  death,  being  thus  actually 
killed  with  the  sabre. 

No  other  tribe  but  the  Hamran 
Arabs  hunt  in  this  way.  The  danger 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  many  hunt- 
ers lose  their  lives.  Having  shared  in 
these  hunts,  Mr.  Baker  has  been  an 
eye-witness  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  seemed,  even  to  an  old  elephant- 
hunter  like  himself,  quite  incredible. 


never  desire  again  to  draw  my  sword." 
It  was  not  the  letter  of  a conscious  con- 
spirator, but  of  a man  deluded  and  con- 
fused by  a conflict  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  On  the  same  day  ha 
wrote  to  his  sister:  “Though  I recog- 
nize no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  would  have  forborne  and  pleaded 
to  the  end  for  redress  of  grievances 
real  or  supposed,  yet  in  my  own  per- 
son I had  to  meet  the  question  whether 
I should  take  part  against  my  native 
State.  With  all  my  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and 
duty  of  an  American  citizen  I have  not 
k been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise 

my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my  chil- 
dren, my  home.”  After  speaking  of  his 
resignation  and  his  hope  that  his  State 
8§§!l  may  never  need  his  services,  he  con- 

eludes:  “I  know  you  will  blame  me, 
but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as 
you  can,  and  believe  that  I have  on- 
deavored  to  do  what  I thought  right." 

These  letters  were  written  on  the 
20th  of  April.  Three  days  before,  oil 
8B8IM  the  17th,  the  Virginia  Convention  had 
secretly  voted  to  secede.  On  the  25th 
„JiMl  Governor  Letcher  proclaimed  that 
i the  State  had  joined  the  Confederacy, 
mpnEjEj  although  the  question  had  not  yet  l>ccn 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  he  placed 
the  whole  military  force  of  Virginia 
under  the  supreme  command  of  Jkf- 
person  Davis  of  Mississippi.  Yet  such 

Mi  was  the  confusion  of  Colonel  Lee’s  mind 

as  to  the  actual  situation,  that  on  tbo 

HiPlWI;  6th  of  May  he  accepted  the  chief  com- 

Ilifll  ir  7 uiand  of  all  the  secession  forces  in  Vir- 
gin fe/  ginia,  seventeen  days  before  the  Stato 

flip  voted  to  secede,  which  she  did,  und'  r 

IW||i/  the  advice  of  James  M.  Mason  that 

MM  every  one  who  offered  to  vote  against 

Mf  secession  should  bo  shot  In  his  late 

testimony  General  Lee  says  that  lie 
W/  undoubtedly  took  the  oath  to  the  Con- 

/ federacy  if  it  were  required,  but  he  does 

/ not  recall  the  fact.  He  was  soon  after- 

ward appointed  General,  and  finally 
Generalissimo  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
but  remained  in  Virginia  throughout 
the  war,  personally  directing  the  oper- 
ations in  defense  of  Richmond. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fate  of  the 
Confederacy  should  have  been  intrust- 
ed to  one  who  recognized  “no  necessi- 
ty for  this  state  of  things,”  and  who 
acted  from  what  may  be  called  a me- 
chanical sense  of  duty.  General  Lee, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  had 
none  of  the  ardent  conviction  of  his  as- 
sociates, and  his  career  is  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  moral  confusion 
so  often  produced  by  a merely  military 
training.  For  granting  Virginia  to  be 
the  supreme  authority  to  which  he  owed  allegiance, 
was  all  that  Virginia  did  to  be  approved  and  per- 
sonally supported  by  him  merely  because  she  did 
it  ? Is  the  moral  duty  of  a man  abrogated  because 
his  government  commits  a crime — for  surely  a rev- 
olution involving  the  misery  of  war,  if  it  be  of  “ no 
necessity,”  is  a crime.  Taking  General  Lee’s  own 
view,  if  Virginia  fired  upon  a foreign  government 
without  necessity,  was  the  foreign  government  to 


ROBERT  EDMUND  LEE. 

Robert  Edmund  Lee  was  undoubt-  A 

edly  the  most  popular  of  the  conspicu- 
ous  Confederate  leaders.  The  political 
chiefs  had  all  excited  special  animosi-  jtj|j 

ties,  but  a certain  passivity  of  temper-  /J||l| 

ament  and  mildness  of  manner  concili-  ^gSf 

ated  all  who  came  personally  in  contact 
with  Lee,  and  his  military  career  had  jjjg 
separated  him  from  local  intrigue  and  JiteSSp 
consequent  calumny.  It  pleased  the  /sWpSgJ 
imagination  of  his  section,  also,  that  he  /afBfUgi 
was  of  a noted  Virginian  family  sprung 
of  English  Cavaliers.  His  father  was  2?8||feS 
“ Light  Horse”  or  “ Legion  Harry”  of 
the  Revolution,  who  had  been  warmly 
praised  by  Washington  and  Greene,  | 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  Qjjjggjgt 
dashing  officers  of  that  war.  Lee  him-  BlBfeSS 
6elf  was  the  owner  of  the  White  House  SSSpllS 
estate  and  of  Arlington  House,  and,  as  SfeUpStt 
second  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  as  a tepBgJp 
brave  soldier  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  W|l||Sljfe 
brevetted  as  Colonel,  as  Superintend- 
ent  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  Chief  vWjtegsj 
of  Staff  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
he  added  individual  distinction  to  that  fjjjlj| 
which  he  had  inherited,  and  completed  ujjHf 
the  spell  whioh  charmed  the  Southern  \5|5| 

fancy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  that  'Wj| 

fancy  to  see  in  such  a man,  when  placed  wB 

at  the  head  of  an  army,  a “great  Cap-  'w| 

tain,”  and  to  describe  a leader  whose  'S 

life  was  correct  as  a “Christian  soldier 
and  gentleman.” 

General  Lee  was  born  in  1808,  and 
graduated  at  We6t  Point  in  1829.  He 
was  First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in 
1836,  and  Captain  in  1838.  He  was 
Chief  Engineer  with  General  Wool  in 
Mexico,  served  gallantly  in  the  chief 
actions  there,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  finally  brevetted  Colonel.  In  1852 
he  was  Superintendent  at  West  Point. 

In  1855  he  was  relieved  and  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cav- 
alry. On  the  16th  March,  1861,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  the  First  Caval- 
ry. From  the  time  that  he  left  Mex- 
ico until  he  drew  his  sword  against  the 
¥nited  States  he  had  seen  no  active 
service,  except  that,  during  the  night  of  the  18th 
October,  1858,  following  the  failure  of  old  John 
Brown’s  enterprise  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee  arrived  with  ninety  United  States 
marines  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  occupied 
the  Armory  guard,  very  near  the  engine-house. 

Colonel  Lee  remained  attached  to  the  military 
family  of  General  Scott,  and  in  intimate  personal 
and  official  relations  with  him,  until  the  20th  of 
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April,  1861,  the  day  after  the  massacre  in  Balti- 
more, and  six  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  General  Scott  from  Ar- 
lington House,  resigning  his  commission.  He  had 
already  received  overtures  from  the  rebel  authori- 
ties in  Virginia,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  Col- 
onel Lee  that  resignation  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  him,  is  treated  as  de- 
sertion by  the  military  custom  of  all  nations.  But 


bred  in  the  political  school  of  his  section,  which 
made  the  flag  under  which  he  had  always  served  an 
unmeaning  rag,  a sincere  sophistry  doubtless  saved 
Colonel  Lee  from  the  sense  of  dishonor.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation  he  spoke  with  unquestionable 
sincerity  of  “the  straggle  it  has  cost  me  to  sepa- 
rate myself  from  a sendee  to  which  I have  devoted 
all  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I 
possessed.... Save  in  defense  of  my  native  State  I 
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submit ; or  if  it  resisted  did  its  resistance  make  the 
assault  necessary  ? Such  questions,  of  course,  were 
not  asked  by  General  Lee.  He  was  a Virginian. 
Virginia  commanded,  or  he  thought  she  did,  and  he 
obeyed,  blit  with  more  alacrity  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  so  reluctant  an  adherent  of  State 
sovereignty.  Such  conduct  may  show  the  disci- 
pline of  the  soldier,  but  it  certainly  proves  the  mor- 
al confusion  of  the  man. 

Mexico  had  proved  the  personal  gallantry  of 
General  Lee,  but  his  genius  as  the  commander  of 
an  army  was  yet  to  be  proved.  In  the  opening  of 
the  late  war  his  strategy  in  West  Virginia  was 
much  celebrated  among  the  Confederates,  but  it 
failed  to  win  victories.  He  was  defeated  there  by 
General  Reynolds  at  Greenbrier,  and  his  military 
capacity  was  first  fully  tested  in  the  Peninsula  Cam- 
paign. He  was  already  called  a great  captain ; he 
stood  upon  his  own  ground ; his  army  equaled  that 
of  his  antagonist,  and  that  antagonist  was  M'Clel- 
lan.  Here  certainly  was  an  opportunity.  A can- 
did writer  in  Harper’s  admirable  “ Pictorial  His- 
tory' of  the  Great  Rebellion,”  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  in  the  reports  of  both  Bides  the  Peninsula 
Campaign  and  the  Seven  Days’  Battles,  says  that 
“never  in  history  was  better  fighting  and  never 
worse  generalship  on  both  sides;”  and  be  attributes 
Lee’s  success  in  raising  the  siege  to  the  fact  that  he 
committed  fewer  errors  than  M'Clellan. 

Lee’s  two  aggressive  movements  were  fatal  fail- 
ures. The  first  ended  at  Antietam,  which  the  reb- 
els claimed  as  a victory — a claim  which  is  ostensi- 
bly confirmed  by  M‘Clellan’s  permission  to  Lee 
to  withdraw  across  the  river  unmolested.  The  sec- 
ond ended  at  Gettysburg,  which,  with  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Lee  continued,  however,  to  show  a brave  front 
in  Virginia,  although  he  doubtless  foresaw  the  final 
catastrophe  of  his  cause.  The  country  favored  him 
entirely.  It  was  peculiarly  difficult  for  an  invading 
force,  and  Lee,  taught  by  sharp  experience,  re- 
mained upon  the  defensive  to  the  end.  General 
Grant’s  final  campaign  against  him  was  masterly. 
His  task  was  simple,  but  it  was  tremendous ; for  it 
was  to  hurl  the  enemy  back  upon  his  base,  and  de- 
stroy him  on  the  way,  if  possible ; and  failing  that, 
after  he  was  securely  intrenched  in  his  citadel.  It 
was  done ; and  General  Lee’s  surrender  to  General 
Grant  was  the  virtual  end  of  the  war. 

The  confidence  of  the  Confederates  in  General 
Lef.  was  unabated  to  the  last,  and  they  would 
doubtless  have  gladly  seen  him  made  Dictator. 
No  word  of  censure  or  of  harsh  criticism  was  ever 
spoken  against  him,  and  when  he  surrendered  he 
was  more  trusted  than  ever.  His  portrait  hangs  in 
all  the  homes  of  the  late  insurgent  section ; and  it 
is  one  of  the  curious  incidents  of  the  whole  insur- 
rection that  a man  doubtless  of  an  amiable  char- 
acter, but  of  no  more  remarkable  qualities  than 
General  Lee  has  displayed,  should  be  its  idol. 

The  strongest  feeling  against  General  Lee  among 
loyal  citizens  arose,  first,  from  his  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  the  military  confidence  of  General  ScoTr 
to  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  operations ; and  then 
from  his  total  inaction  during  the  sufferings  of 
Union  men  at  Belle  Isle,  the  Libby,  Andersonville, 
and  Salisbury.  In  his  late  testimony  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  he  knew  of  no  cruelty,  and  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  practiced ; that  no  report 
of  suffering  was  made  to  him;  that  he  knew,  of 
course,  in  a general  way,  that  prisoners  on  both 
sides  suffered  somewhat ; but  the  care  of  prisoners 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department, 
and  he  had  heard  vaguely  that  it  had  done  what  it 
could  for  relief.  But  General  Lee  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  horrible  reports.  He  must 
have  known  from  the  papers  that  Congress  had  ap- 
pointed a Commission  of  Investigation.  He  must 
have  seen  the  accounts  of  the  condition  of  returned 
prisoners ; and  Belle  Isle  was  almost  in  sight  of 
his  home  in  Richmond.  If  the  circumstances  had 
been  reversed,  if  the  cry  of  the  whole  Confed- 
eracy against  our  treatment  of  their  prisoners  had 
gone  up  to  heaven  and  through  the  world,  if  they 
had  appointed  Commissions  of  Investigation,  and 
we  had  read  detailed  reports  in  their  papers  of  the 
treatment  endured  by  their  captive  soldiers — and 
if  a prison  under  General  Grant’s  very  eye  were 
noted  as  one  of  the  worst,  and  General  Grant  had 
neither  asked  a question  nor  expressed  a wonder, 
nor  sought  in  any  manner  whatever  to  test  the 
truth  of  such  harrowing  and  incessant  tales — we 
are  very  sure  that  General  Grant’s  portrait  would 
not  now  hang  in  every  loyal  home  as  it  does,  and 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  Union  would  have  as  se- 
verely denounced  as  now  it  sincerely  applauds  his 
name. 

After  the  surrender  in  April  General  Lee  with- 
drew from  public  observation,  and  in  the  following 
October  he  was  elected  President  of  a college  at 
Lexington,  Virginia,  where  lie  has  since  resided. 
The  war  has  stripped  him  of  his  considerable  private 
fortune.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  like  all  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Confederate  movement,  fully  acqui- 
esced in  the  result  of  forcible  Secession.  His  testi- 
mony reveals  his  opinion  that  “ generosity  and  lib- 
erality toward  the  entire  South”  would  be  the  surest 
and  speediest  method  of  conciliation,  and  that  he 
does  not  know  or  suspect  any  intention  there  of  far- 
ther resistance  to  the  Government.  Yet  he  does 
not  conceal  his  conviction  of  a present  total  aliena- 
tion of  feeling,  nor  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter tor  Virginia  to  be  rid  of  the  colored  population. 
He  adds  that  he  has  always  been  of  that  opinion, 
and  has  always  favored  gradual  emancipation. 

The  family  name  of  Lee  has  a certain  prominence 
in  our  history.  Thomas  Lee,  the  grandfather  of 
General  Lee,  was  acting  Provisional  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  more  than  a century  ago. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  emigrant  of  his 
name  to  this  country.  His  son,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  the  celebrated  orator,  moved  the  resolution  of 
independence  in  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1776;  and  he  and  his  brother  Francis 
Lightfoot  signed  the  great  Declaration.  History 
will  estimate  their  powers  very  differently.  It  will 
not  call  any  of  them  great.  It  will  record  in  them 
conspicuous  weaknesppl  j-  but  it  will 

doubtless  acquit  theni  alPof  base  Intention. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  FOOT. 

On  Wednesday,  March  28,  Solomon  Foot,  United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont,  died  in  Washington. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate  in  contin- 
uous service.  He  was,  as  Senator  Doolittle  said 
in  Rutland  the  other  day,  “revered  as  the  Father 
of  the  Senate.” 

Senator  Foot  was  bora  in  1802,  at  Cornwall,  Ad- 
dison County,  Vermont;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1826 ; became  Principal  of  Castleton  Sem- 
inary in  1826 ; was  a tutor  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1827 ; and  from  1828  to  1831  was  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Vermont  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Castleton.  His  mental  predilections, 
always  toward  the  legal  profession,  directed  him  to- 
ward the  bar,  which  he  entered  in  1831,  and,  set- 
tling at  Rutland,  which  city  had  ever  since  been 
his  home,  he  at  once  commenced  practice,  and  was 
at  once  successful.  The  appreciation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  did  not  long  allow  him  to  remain  in  his 
chosen  sphere  of  action ; for  in  1833,  1836,  1837, 
1838,  and  again  in  1847,  he  was  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  Representative  from  Rutland,  and  his  pop- 
ularity in  that  assemblage  afterward,  in  1837,  raised 
him  to  the  Speaker’s  chair,  which  he  occupied  dur- 
ing his  last  three  terms  of  service.  After  this  a 
wider  sphere  of  duty  demanded  his  presence,  and 
he  entered  Congress  in  1842,  being  re-elected  in 
1844.  Returning  to  Rutland  in  1846,  after  having 
declined  re-election,  he  resumed  his  legal  practice, 
but  was  suffered  to  retain  it  for  only  four  years,  be- 
ing elected  United  States  Senator  in  1850.  He 
held  this  position  ever  after.  His  present  term  of 
office  would  have  expired  in  1869.  His  Congres- 
sional life  was  active  and  highly  serviceable.  He 
was  an  able  and  conscientious  member  of  several 
important  committees,  and  during  a part  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  and  the  whole  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  President  pro  tem.  of  that  body. 

Senator  Foot  was,  at  the  same  time,  a man  of 
great  tact  in  all  the  details  of  business,  and  a speak- 
er of  considerable  oratorical  power.  No  one  could 
look  upon  his  face  without  being  convinced  of  three 
things : that  Mr.  Foot  was  a man  of  great  common 
sense ; that  he  was  a perfect  gentleman ; and  that 
he  was  a Christian.  “When  I leave  this  cham- 
ber,” he  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  “I  wish  no 
parade,  no  ostentatious  demonstrations  to  be  made ; 
only  the  ordinary  proceedings  which  custom  and 
propriety  impose.  I desire  to  be  borne  to  my 
friends  and  home  in  Rutland,  Vermont — a people 
who  have  always  been  faithful  to  me,  more  faithful 
to  me  than  I have  been  to  them,  I fear ; they  have 
done  so  much  for  me.  I have  no  house  there,  but 
they  will  prepare  ever}’  thing  needful ; and  there 
by  them,  among  that  people,  let  me  be  buried.” 
“I  was  not  present,”  says  Senator  Doolittle, 
“when  he  breathed  his  last ; but  from  the  account 
which  I received  immediately  after  from  those  who 
were  present,  his  consciousness  remained  clear  to 
the  last,  and  his  utterance  distiuct,  almost  to  the 
very  last  breath.  In  his  last  words,  distinctly  ut- 
tered, he  left  auother  message  which  speaks  not 
only  to  you  and  to  me,  but  to  all  men  and  for  all 
time.  In  all  history  I can  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  a dying  Christian  whose  last  words  were 
more  touching  and  heavenly,  and  more  triumphant 
over  death  and  the  grave.  Seeing  his  time  was  at 
hand,  the  words  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  were 
then  repeated  to  him  by  his  wife.  He  called  her  to 
his  side  and  folded  his  arms  around  her  for  a mo- 
ment. Then,  as  his  breathing  became  choked,  he 
said : ‘ What ! can  this  be  death  ? so  easy ! Has 
it  come  already?’  In  a few  moments  after,  with  a 
face  lighted  up  as  with  a soul  just  entering  into 
Paradise,  he  joyfully  exclaimed,  ‘I  see  it ! I see 
it ! The  gates  are  wide  open.  Beautiful ! Beau- 
tiful !’  And  in  a very  few  moments  after  uttering 
these  words  he  expired.  As  a statesman  and  a 
Senator,  we  honor  him  as  a man  of  noble  character. 
We  cherish  bis  memory  as  a true  and  faithful 
friend.  We  lose  him,  and  as  a dying  Christian 
what  a glorious  example  to  all  mankind !” 


KAMEHAMEHA  V.,  KING  OF 
HAWAII. 

The  portrait  which  we  give  on  page  236  of  the 
King  of  Hawaii  is  pronounced  to  be  a very  good 
likeness. 

This  King  Kamehameha  V.,  pronounced  Ka- 
maia-maia,  succeeded  his  brother,  the  late  King 
and  husband  of  Queen  Emma,  on  November  30, 
1863,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old.  Since  his 
accession  he  has  exhibited  considerable  ability, 
judgment,  and  firmness.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  the  ex- 
isting Constitution,  and  by  a peaceful  coup-d’dtat  to 
give  Iris  subjects  a new  Constitution,  which  English- 
men doubtless  think  better  adapted  to  their  state  of 
civilization  and  their  national  ideas  than  the  demo- 
cratic one  established  by  his  ancle,  Kamehameila 
III.,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  missiona- 
ries, in  1852. 

The  history  of  the  revolution  in  the  politics  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  thus  brought  about  under 
British  influence  is  very  interesting.  By  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  given  to  the  people  in  1852 
by  Kamehameila  III.,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
successor  to  the  vacant  throne  to  take  an  oath  that 
he  -would  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom 
whole  and  inviolate,  and  would  govern  in  conform- 
ity therewith.  This  no  lover  of  free  government 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  advance  upon  the 
previous  political  status  of  the  kingdom.  Up  to 
the  year  1839  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  governed 
by  an  absolute  monarch,  and  upon  strictly  feudal 
principles.  In  that  year  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  who  had  given  much  useful  assist- 
ance in  governing  the  country,  worked  so  far  on  the 
patriotic  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  as  to  induce 
him  to  sign  a Bill  of  Rights,  and,  the  following  year, 
to  grant  a Constitution,  by  which  absolute  rule  was 
yielded  up,  and  irresponsible  power  exchanged  for 
government  by  the  tliree  estates  of  king,  nobles, 
and  people.  In  1850  the  King,  influenced  by  his 
British  friends,  recommended  a new  Constitution, 


less  Democratic  in  its  features.  It  was  perfected 
in  1852  and  signed  by  the  King,  who  died  two  years 
afterward. 

At  a later  period  Mr.  Wyllik,  a Scotch  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Government,  corresponded 
with  Sir  John  Bowring  concerning  farther  altera- 
tions. Sir  John,  the  editor  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
had  a horror  of  democracy.  The  opening  sentence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  borrowed  from  its 
American  prototype,  that  “ all  men  are  bora  free 
and  equal,”  appeared  to  this  aristocratic  gentleman 
to  be  too  revolutionary ; but  in  spite  of  his  reason- 
ing the  clause  was  retained.  Article  12  of  the  Dec- 
laration pronounced  that  “No  person  who  imports 
a slave  or  slaves  into  the  king’s  dominions  shall  ever 
enjoy  any  civil  or  political  rights  in  this  realm.” 
Article  19  prescribed,  “All  elections  of  the  people 
shall  be  by  ballot ;”  and  Article  78  established  man- 
hood-suffrage. 

Kamehameha  V.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
November,  1863,  wished  to  get  rid,  by  means  of  a 
national  vote,  of  universal  suffrage,  and  to  replace 
it  by  a qualification  based  on  income  and  property. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  called  a convention  to  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  this  latter  instrument.  The  conflict  in 
the  convention  was  spirited  and  sharp.  There  was 
much  wrangling,  and  not  a little  abuse.  On  the 
part  of  the  representatives  there  was  determined 
opposition  to  the  King’s  design. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  King’s  patience  had 
broken  down.  “ This  is  the  fifth  day  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  article,”  said  his  Majesty.  “Iam  very 
sorry  that  we  do  not  agree  on  this  important  point. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  universal  suffrage  is  per- 
mitted this  Government  will  soon  lose  its  monarch- 
ical character.  Thank  you,  delegates  and  nobles, 
for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  come  to  this 
convention,  in  accordance  with  my  proclamation. 
As  we  do  not  agree,  it  is  useless  to  prolong  the  ses- 
sion. And  as  at  the  time  his  Majesty  Kamehame- 
ha III.  gave  the  Constitution  of  the  year  1852,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  taking  it  away,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  his  Government  and 
people ; and  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  that  King  left 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  to  my  predecessor 
and  myself;  therefore,  as  I sit  in  his  seat,  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I 
make  known  to-day  that  the  Constitution  of  1852  is 
abrogated.  I will  give  you  a Constitution,”  His 
Majesty  requested  ministers  to  remain  at  present  in 
their  respective  positions,  in  order  to  avoid  confu- 
sion and  disturbance,  and  lie  then  dissolved  the  con- 
vention. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a week  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Convention,  the  promised  new  Con- 
stitution appeared.  It  omits  the  obnoxious  axiom 
about  “free  and  equal,”  gives  the  King  a larger 
place  in  the  state,  makes  cabinet  ministers  more 
responsible,  excludes  the  ballot,  prescribes  as  the 
minimum  qualification  of  a representative  real 
estate  of  five  hundred  dollars’  value,  and  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; and  of  an 
elector,  property  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
twenty-five  dollars  a year  rent  on  leasehold  prop- 
erty, and  seventy-five  dollars  yearly  income,  to- 
gether with  certain  intellectual  acquirements.  It 
includes  a stringent  article  on  royal  marriages,  and 
on  the  succession  to  the  Crown ; and,  the  King  be- 
ing unmarried,  it  provides  for  a new  stirps  for  a 
royal  family,  should  the  present  race  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Hawaii  is,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  increasing  in  commercial  prosperity.  There 
is  a rapidly-increasing  export  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  produce,  whence  the  islands  are  called  the 
W est  Indies  of  the  Pacific.  The  foreign  population 
of  English,  Americans,  Germans,  and  Frenchis  year- 
ly increasing.  The  native  population  is  inadequate 
for  the  labor  required,  and  the  Government  has 
lately  sent  out  a Commission  for  importing  coolies. 
A line  of  steamers  is  about  to  be  established  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  China,  calling  at  Hono- 
lulu, which  will  shorten  the  voyage  from  England 
to  about  six  weeks.  The  country  seems  to  offer 
many  inducements  to  intending  emigrants. 


REV.  ALEXANDER  CRUMMELL,  A.B. 

Alexander  Crummell,  though  born  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  probably  of  purely  African  descent.  His  ap- 
pearance certainly  shows  not  the  slightest  trait  of 
white  blood.  His  father,  Boston  Crummell,  was 
stolen  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone  about 
the  year  1780,  when  he  was  13  years  old.  His  mo- 
ther was  bora  in  Jericho,  Long  Island,  and  her  an- 
cestors had  been  free  for  at  least  a hundred  years. 
She  was  brought  up  in  the  Hicks  family— a family 
that  produced  the  celebrated  Unitarian  Quaker  Eli- 
as Hicks.  Both  parents  were  brought  up  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Their  son,  Alexander,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1819,  and  attended  until  1832 
the  “African  school  No.  2,”  established  for  colored 
children  by  the  Manumission  Society.  In  1835, 
with  his  father’s  consent,  he  took  all  his  little 
scanty  earnings,  and,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  went 
to  Canaan  Academy  in  Connecticut.  This  school 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  advanced  and  solid  edu- 
cation to  colored  youth ; but  the  spirit  of  prejudice 
■was  so  bitter  in  the  neighborhood  that,  in  August 
of  that  year,  “a  mob  assembled  in  Canaan,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  ninety-five  yoke  of  oxen  and  two 
days’  hard  labor,  finally  succeeded  in  removing  the 
academy  from  its  site — and  afterward  they  destroyed 
it  by  fire.”  The  pupils  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
town.  Young  Crummell  returned  to  New  York. 

About  this  time  a school  was  established  at 
Whitesborough,  New  York,  known  as  “Oneida  In- 
stitute,” to  which  colored  pupils  were  admitted; 
and  to  this  new  hall  of  learning,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  a most  able 
teacher  and  thinker,  he  repaired,  and  remained  three 
years.  While  there  he  supported  himself  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands  in  the  field.  Again  at  home, 
and  with  a yearning  to  enter  the  Christian  minis- 
try, at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  pastor,  Rev. 
Peter  Williams,  he  applied  for  entrance  into  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church.  But  he  was  refused  on  account  of  his 
complexion. 

With  undaunted  resolution  he  went  to  Boston 
and  through  the  influence  and  kindness  of  Rev.  t! 
M.  Clark,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr. 
Croswell,  and  Dr.  Stone,  of  Boston,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Bishop  Griswold,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Bishop  received  him  as  a candidate  with  great 
cordiality,  and  remarked  that  “ he  wished  he  had  a 
score  of  colored  candidates— he  would  gladly  receive 
them  all.”  lie  went  to  New  Haven  to  complete 
his  theological  studies  at  Yale  Theological  Semin- 
ary ; after  which  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bish- 
op Griswold  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Boston,  and 
Priest  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

He  officiated  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  until 
1848,  when  he  went  to  England.  While  in  En- 
gland several  distinguished  persons,  who  knew  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received  by  the  church  in 
New  York,  proffered  him  a university  course  at 
Cambridge.  He  accepted  this,  and  continued  at 
the  University  three  years  and  a half— took  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.,  and,  leaving  England,  went  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Africa.  lie  became  a citizen  of  Liberia, 
and  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  success,  not 
only  among  the  heathen  natives,  but  in  Monrovia 
and  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  raising  the  standard  of 
thought  and  education  among  the  emigrant  popula- 
tion. He  became  Master  of  the  High  School  at 
Cape  Palmas,  and  three  years  ago  was  appointed 
“ Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science  in 
Liberia  College.” 

Mr.  Crummell  is  in  every  sense  a finished  man. 
Polished  in  manners,  dignified  in  deportment,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  in  conversation,  logical  in 
thought  and  eloquent  in  delivery,  both  extempora- 
neously and  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  an  ornament  to  bis 
holy  calling,  and  vindicates  in  his  own  history  and 
person  the  claims  of  his  race  to  justice  and  equal 
rights. 

Among  his  published  writings  are,  “An  Eulogy 
on  Clarkson ;”  a volume  of  “ Addresses,  Sermons,” 
etc.,  published  iu  England;  “ The  Responsibilities 
of  the  first  Fathers  of  a Country;”  “The  Negro 
Race  not  under  a Curse “ The  Relations  and  Du- 
ties of  Free  Colored  Men  in  America  to  Africa;” 
“The  English  Language  in  Liberia;”  and  “The 
Future  of  Africa,”  published  three  years  ago  in 
New  York.  This  last  volume,  made  up  mainly  of 
discourses  and  addresses  delivered  in  Africa,  evinces 
talent,  thought,  and  cultivation  of  no  common  or- 
der. The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  colored  man, 
then  shut  out  from  a worthy  career  in  Europe  and 
America,  has  a promising  future  before  him  in 
Africa,  where  he  has  been  called  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  civilization,  commerce,  and  nationality. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

March  27 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  President’s  Veto  Message,  giving  fell 
objections  to  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  was  received. — The  vote 
on  the  New  Jersey  contested  election  case  was  reconsider- 
ed. and  Mr.  Stockton  was  declared  not  entitled  to  his  teal 
—22  to  21. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Conkling,  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  reported  the  testimony  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Soutl 
Carolina. 

March  28: 

In  the  Senate,  the  death  of  Senator  Foot,  from  Vermont, 
was  announced,  and  tiie  Senate  adjourned. 

In  the  House,  on  Mr.  Morrill's  motion,  a bill  waB  passed* 
enacting  that  “All  proceedings  touching  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  the  annual  tax  provided  in  schedule  A of  Section 
100  of  the  Act  to  provide  Internal  Revenue,  etc.,  approved 
J une  30,  1864,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved 
March  3,  1805,  and  all  proceedings  in  the  levy,  return, 
and  collection  of  the  income  tax,  approved  by  said  act,  ba 
postponed  for  the  space  of  two  months.  Provided : That 
all  the  provisions,  remedies,  and  penalties  in  said  act.  shall 
remain  in  full"  force  and  effect  in  all  respects,  except  so  far 
as  the  same  are  changed  as  to  time  by  the  postponement 
aforesaid.”— The  Bankrupt  bill  came  up,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
spoke  strongly  in  its  favor.  He  said  some  such  bill  was 
necessary.  He  had  examined  this  bill  thoroughly,  and 
was  free  to  say  that  he  believed  no  bankrupt  bill  was  ever 
drawn  in  the  country  so  equal  and  just  in  its  provisions  to 
nil  sections  of  the  country  as  this  one,  because  it  extended 
its  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  the  Northern  States.  The  bill  was  de- 
feated— yeas  59,  nays  73.  A motion  to  reconsider  prevail- 
ed, and  the  matter  was  postponed  for  one  week. 

March  29: 

In  the  Senate,  no  business  was  transacted,  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  at  1 o'clock  to  engage  in  the  funeral  serv- 
ices in  honor  of  Senator  Foot.  ... 

In  the  House,  resolutions  of  respect  toward  Senator  Foot 
were  adopted,  and  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday. 
April  2: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Military  Commit- 
tee, reported  the  bill  to  equalize  bounties  in  a new  form, 
when  it  was  recommitted  to  tiie  Military  Committee.  It 
gives  to  every  soldier  in  tiie  late  war  eight  and  one-tbird 
dollars  per  month,  minus  the  amounts  already  paid. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Ward  offered  a resolution,  whioli  was 
adopted,  in  favor  of  prompt  action  in  authorizing  an  equal- 
ization of  bounties. 

NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

March  27: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bills  incorporating  the  New  York 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  authorizing  an  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  were  passed ; also,  the 
bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Iu  the  Assembly,  the  bill  relative  to  powers,  and  duties 
of  Central  Park  Commissioners,  and  also  to  extend  their 
term  of  office  for  five  yeara,  was  passed ; also  the  bill  to 
prohibit  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  New  York  from 
disposing  of  real  estate  belonging  to  said  Commonalty  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  65  to  33 — requiring  a two-thirds  vote. 
March  28: 

In  the  Assembly,  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Underground 
Railway  Company  was  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  discussed  at  length.  No  material  amend- 
ments were  mode  to  the  bill  as  printed.  It  was  ordered 
to  a third  reading.  Afterward  the  rules  were  suspended, 
and  the  bill  put  upon  its  third  reading  and  passed,  yeas 
96,  nays  13. 

March  29: 

In  the  Senate,  bills  were  passed  conferring  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  the  exclusive  power  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors  within  the  said  district,  and 
prohibiting  the  Railroad  Companies  in  this  State  from  is- 
suing free  passes. 

In  the  Assembly,  the  bill  declaring  eight  hours’  labor  a 
day’s  work  was  lost— yeas  54,  nays  64. 

THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  PEACE. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture qf  Richmond  as  the  fit  occasion  for  an  official  proc- 
lamafioM'df-Thipcbsk  cM  thaw»r,  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Pfociamau^u,  "“that  the  insurrection  which  hereto- 
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fore  existed  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  and  Florida  is  at  an  end,  and  hence- 
forth to  be  so  regarded.” 

NKWS  ITEMS. 

The  shipments  of  produce  (Including  cotton)  from  this 
port,  week  ending  March  27,  reached  the  currency  value 
of  $G,127,25S,  making  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
produce  and  merchandise  from  the  port,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  nearly  $57,000,000. 

The  hospital  records,  which  have  just  been  footed  up, 
how  the  enormous  aggregates  of  263,000  Union  soldiers  to 
have  died  on  battle-fields  and  in  hospitals  during  the  war 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  This  does  not  include  those 
who  died  at  their  homes  of  lingering  disease  contracted  in 
the  service. 

The  resignation  of  Major-General  John  M.  Palmer,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Kentucky,  tendered  some 
time  ago,  has  been  accepted  by  President  Johnson.  Gen- 
eral Jefferson  C.  Davis  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

J.  Ross  Browne,  who  accompanied  General  M ‘Dowell  in 
his  expedition  to  Arizona,  was  taken  sick  at  Soda  Lake, 
and  had  to  be  left  at  Fort  Mohave. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  England  the  principal  item  of  interest  is  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  American  securities,  Five-Twenties 
having  reached  72 J.  The  London  Times  of  the  17th  an- 
nounces that  a British  war  vessel  will  be  sent  out,  after 
due  notice,  to  exclude  American  fishermen  from  the  Brit- 
ish Fisheries.  St.  Patrick’s  Day  passed  off  quietly  in  Ire- 
land. No  disturbance  whatever  occurred,  and  the  custom- 
ary festivities  passed  off  as  usual. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  l‘2th,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a lengthy  speech,  explained  the  Reform  Bill.  The  main 
features  are  a reduction  of  the  qualification  of  county 
voters  from  fifty  pounds  to  fourteen  pounds  occupancy,  and 
for  boroughs  to  seven  pounds  rental,  and  to  lodgers  pay- 
ing ten  pounds  or  upward  for  apartments.  The  measure 
adds  about  400,000  to  the  number  of  voters.  The  bill 
deals  only  with  the  franchise,  leaving  the  redistribution 
of  representation  for  another  session. 

The  cholera  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  some 
of  the  districts  of  Germany.  In  that  case  the  danger  to 
ourselves  is  somewhat  imminent,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  from 
that  country. 


ALEXANDRA  HOTEL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  occupying  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful, healthy,  and  pleasant  sites  in  London,  overlooking 
Hyde  Park,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Serpentine,  is  now  open 
at  such  a reduced  Tariff  as  to  render  it  the  cheapest  first- 
class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  comprises  numerous  suites  of  Apartments,  a spacious 
and  elegant  Coffee-Room,  a Ladies’  Coffee-Room,  a Smok- 
ing-Room, &c. 

There  is  an  Ascending-Room  for  Visitors  to  every  floor. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  Board  and  Residence  for 

a fixed  charge. 

WEDDING  BREAKFASTS  PROVIDED. 

APPLICATIONS  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MANAGER. 


6ASTINGS 

STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  HINKLEY  & WILLIAMS  WORKS, 
416  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston, 

Are  prepared  to  manufacture  common  and  gun-metal 
Castings,  of  from  ten  pounds  to  thirty  tons  weight,  made 
In  green  sand,  dry  sand,  or  loam,  as  desired ; also  Flue 
and  Tubular  Boilers,  and  “ HINKLEY’S  PATENT 
BOILER,”  for  Locomotive  or  Stationary  Engines,  war- 
ranted to  save  a large  percentage  of  fuel  over  any  boiler 


ART  NOTSCS. 

i WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN’S  Fine  Minia- 
tures from  Life,  and  copied  from  other  pictures.  Sittings 
made  by  E.  T.  KELLY  & CO.,  779  Broadway.  Please 
examine  specimens. 

Mcoc^s  Porous 
Plasters 

A celebrated  physician  says  be  was  amazed  at  the  great 
number  of  beneficial  indications  produced  by  one  of  these 
Plasters.  He  affirms  that  headache  is  cured  by  one  worn 
just  below  the  breast-bone;  that  one  placed  over  the  na- 
vel will  cure  hysterics  as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affections 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE  OF  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

City  Point,  Va.,  January  24, 1865. 

T.  Allcook  & Co. — Seeing  your  notice  In  the  Police 
Gazette,  I got  four  of  your  Porous  Plasters,  and  placed 
them  on  the  parts  where  the  pains  were  most  severe,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  could  walk  as  well  as  ever.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it,  I was  so  well  pleased.  I wanted 
to  see  if  the  lameness  would  come  back  on  me  or  not,  so  I 
did  more  walking  that  day  than  I had  done  in  a week. 
The  next  day  I had  some  pain  in  my  hip ; but  I put  on  a 
plaster  there,  and  in  two  hours  the  pain  was  all  gone ; nor 
have  I felt  it  since.  Certainly  they  are  the  best  applica- 
tion for  the  relief  and  cure  of  pains  in  the  joints  and  back, 
and  for  varicose  or  enlarged  veins,  I have  ever  known ; 
and  I would  not  be  without  them  on  any  account. 

Yours,  truly,  Joszpn  Gatewood. 

Principal  office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by 
all  respectable  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  8ilver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 


AND  NOT  TO  BK  PAID  FOB  TILL  TOC  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ABE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  5® 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  (Jliains 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 400  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Seta  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz. 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 


Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what. you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 

Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO..  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38X51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


GEN,  LEE!S  OWN  STORY. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  story  of  the  operations  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  just  published  in  Part  56  of 
the  Rebellion  Record,  edited  by  Frank  Moore.  Illustrated 
with  steel  portraits  of  Maj.-Gen.  II.  W.  Slocum  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  H.  J.  Hunt.  Price  60  cents.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 
Publisher,  No.  192  Broadway,  New  York. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prica 


E.  8l  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &.  CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

> SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &&,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


BEAUTY!  BEAUTY! 

Would  you  render  yourself  irresistibly  beautiful  ? Then 
send  at  once  for  “ The  Parisian  Ladies'  Secret  of  Perpetu- 
al Beauty.”  Thousands  of  testimonials  from  leading  Star 
Actresses,  and  ladies  of  fashion  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Price  $1,  mailed  to  any  address.  Address  Box 
228S,  W.  S.  Lemoine  & Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


DOLLARS  A DAY.  To 
Agents.  A sample  Checker- 
Board,  and  100  engravings  of 
Animals,  Birds,  and  Reptiles. 
20.  K.  Card  and  the  “ Ladies' 
Casket”  all  FREE.  Send  10 
cents,  postage,  to  BRUCE, 
DICKENS  h BOYDE,  Pub- 
lishers, Station  D,  Bible- 
House,  New  York. 


THE  CHORU3  WREATH:  A collection  of  SACRED 
and  SECULAR  Choruses  from  Oratorios,  Operas, 
and  Popular  Xllee  and  Chorus  Books;  designed  as  a 
Standard  Book  for  Choirs,  Musical  Societies,  Conventions, 
and  Schools,  and  containing  all  of  the  most  desirable 
Pieces  for  Private  Practice  and  Public  Performance.  Price 
$1  50 — on  receipt  of  which  copies  will  be  mailed,  postpaid. 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


THIS  IS  A 

Metal  Top  Lamp  Chimney 

That  will  not  break  by  heat,  gives  a 
LARGE  FLAME,  BURNS  UP  ALL  GAS 
and  SMOKE ; in  fact,  the  MOST  PERFECT 
ARTICLE  KNOWN. 

New  Lamp  Chimney  Co., 

73  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit  Stocks,  Grapevines, 
Strawberries,  &e.,  of  the  best  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony Nubbebies  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


A Household  necessity  Exists  for  the  Use  of 

DURNO’S  CATARRH  SNUFF, 

Which,  in  the  first  stages  of  a cold,  acts  like  magic. 
Headache,  Hoarseness,  Diphtheria,  and  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Eyes,  Deafness,  Bad  Taste  and  Smell  — being  the  result 
of  Catarrh — this  Snuff  removes  and  prevents  all  these,  and 
insures  a healthy  head.  Its  effects  are  pleasant  and  safe, 
even  for  infants  who  suffer  from  Snuffles. 

It  has  the  highest  professional  testimonials.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  or  sent  by  Mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  30  cents  for  One  Box,  or  $1  for  Four  Boxes. 
Address  JAS.  DURNO,  P.  O.  Box  1235,  New  York 
Wholesale  by  D.  BARNES  & CO.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

G.  I..  & J.  B.  KELTS’, 

MANUFACTURERS  or  WINDOW  SHADES,  IMPORT- 
ERS or  CURTAINS  and  CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 


DR.  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


PB.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Debility  and  Emaciation 

Result  from  a laek  of  ability  in  the  stomach  to  convert 
the  food  into  nutriment.  Strengthen  the  digestive  pow- 
ers with  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS,  and  vigor  will  return 
to  the  muscles,  flesh  reclothe  the  attenuated  frame,  and 
the  cadaverous  complexion  lose  its  sickly  tint. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 


REMOVED  TO  447  BROADWAY, 
Above  Canal  Street 
NEW  STYLES  FOR  186<H<l3sJ  WEiSY'. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


Ladles  afflicted  with  Discolorations  on  the  Face,  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Boud  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


by 

MICHIGAN 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


TO  FARMERS. 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plici  ty.  Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  cKiMriNG  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  BUNNiNG-STiTOH  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  BHIKR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  th&t  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place." — Godey'a  Ladies'  Book. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  Liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


OCCUPATION 

At  your  own  Homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a hundred 
dollars  weekly.  No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  household.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  2 stamps  for  return  postage. 

Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LFrutn  the  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography ,] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  I1L, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Gknkral  Agents  for  the  West. 


Q.  M.  DUNN  & GO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1859), 

Managers  of  the  most  extensive  Gift  Sale  in  the  worldi 
immensely  successful  in  nearly  100  cities  throughout  the 
country,  offer 

Greater  Inducements  than  ever  before. 

250,000  Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Articles  of 
Silverware,  &c.,  worth  over  $1,000,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  regard  to  value,  and  not 
to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 


Splendid  List  of  Articles. 

10  Grand  Piano-Fortes $800  to  $1200 

100  Rosewood  seven-octave  Pianos  ....  400  to  600 

260  Gold  hunting-cased  Watches 75  to  125 

250  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  to  75 

1,000  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches  20  to  60 

200  First-class  Sewing  Machines 45  to  75 

1,000  Cake-Baskets  and  Ice  Pitchers. .. . IS  to  30 

1.000  Fine  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . . 15  to  20 

3.000  Sets  Knives  and  Forks 10  to  25 

5.000  Sets  Tea,  Dessert,  and  Table  Spoons  6 to  15 

3.000  Napkin  Rings,  per  phir 6 to  10 

4.000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 to  10 

10,000  Gold  Pens,  silver  ex.  Case  & Pencil  5 to  0 

10,000  Gold  Pens  and  gold-m’ted  Holders.  6 to  8 

5.000  California  Diamond  Rings 5 to  10 

3.000  Fancy  Enameled  and  Seal  Rings. . 5 to  8 

6.000  Vest,  Guard,  and  Neck  Chains 5 to  15 

10,000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets. . . 5 to  12 

5.000  Drinking  Cups  and  Goblets 5 to  10 

10,000  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums  ....  5 to  10 

175,000  Other  Articles  of  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, &c 5 to  12 


Sealed  certificates  of  the  articles  are  well  mixed,  and 
sent,  regardless  of  choice,  to  each  purchaser  of  a Photo- 
graph of  any  prominent  personage — costing  25  cents.  The 
Photographs  are  very  fine,  and  worth  the  money.  After 
opening  the  certificate,  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  for  the 
article  or  not.  You  can  not  get  leas  than  One  Dollar’s 
worth;  for  the  lowest  article  on  our  list  ia  a beautiful 
fifty-picture  morocco-bound  ivory-ornamented  photograph 
album,  worth  $5,  which  may  be  ordered  on  any  certificate, 
while  you  have  the  possibility  of  drawing  a watch  or  piano 
worth  from  $100  to  $1000. 

Five  photographs,  with  certificates,  and  a silver  butter- 
knife  as  premium,  sent  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2,  with  & fine 
napkin-ring;  thirty  for  $5,  with  a 50-picture  album 
worth  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10,  with  a silver  butter-dish  or 
100-picture  album,  wortli  $12;  one  hundred  for  $15,  with 
a solid  silver  full-jeweled  hunting-cased  watch,  worth  $25. 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  and  the  most  liberal  in- 
ducements ever  yet  offered  to  those  who  will  act  as  such. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

C.  M.  DUNN  & CO., 

Headquarters  126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


H ERF.  IT  IS  1 LOOK!  LOOK!  New  Patent  “ Snap- 
and-caich-em”  Fish  Hooks.  Takes  every  fish  that 
bites.  For  all  kinds  of  fishing.  Safe  for  boys.  Price  80 
cents  for  sample  hook,  or  four  hooks  for  $1.  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Address  W.  K.  C.  FITZHUGH, 
Bridgeport,  Harrison  County,  West  Virginia. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cis.  Adams  Press  Company*,  26  Ann  St., New  York. 


P0UDRETTE!  P0UDRETTE!! 


The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
any  other  fertilizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  it  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
in  the  hill,  and  increase  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its  use  on  Lawns, 
Garden  Vegetables,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  of  hun- 
dreds of  Farmers,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  &c.,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  person  applying. 


LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TIME- 

KEEPER. 


SI 


A SCIENTIFIC  WQNDER  and  marvel  of  ingenuity. 
The  European  Pocket  Timekeeper.  “ The  most  wonder- 
ful invention  of  modern  time."  “ Chronicle ” warranted 
correct.  Needs  no  key  or  winding  up.  Price  $1  each,  in 
Gold  or  Silver  Gilt  Cases.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  J.  W.  DELAMERE  <St  CO.,  206  Broadway, 
New  York.  Nos.  12, 14. 


CHILDREN’S' CARRIAGES,  every  variety.  L.  P. 
T1BBAL,  510  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas. 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Dr.  Briggs,  Chiropodist,  20S  Broadway. 


SELF-CONTROL,  to  acquire;  to  conquer  habits;  to 
attain  health  and  mental  vigor — a better  life.  Young 
men  intereatfed  can  address,  with  postage,  L.  C.  W.,  care 
No.  5843,  General  Office,  New  York. 


Great  discovery.  — de  grath’S  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed  limbs,  piles,  apd  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 dRys. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 
Gebman,  Red  or  Brown.  $2  50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Double- Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
Fbenoh,  Blocked  and  Lined.  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $13,  $25.  $30,  $35. 

Old  Mabtebs,  Very  fine  Tone.  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  description  at  low- 
est New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agent0, 
for  the  Bal- 
lard Breech 
Sporting  Rifles,  of 
calibreB,  and  Eagle 
Arms  Co.’ a Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  ail  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  on  a visit  to  tha 


OLD  COUNTRY  should  not  leave  without  seeing  the 

BIRTH-PLACE  OF  THE  IMMORTAL  SHAKS- 


PEARE,  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The  Hotel  bearing  his  name  having  undergone  recent 
improvements,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort, 
combined  with  moderate  charges. 

Post  Horses  and  Carriages  on  hire. 

BENJAMIN  SCRIVEN,  PROPRIETOR. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  APRIL,  1866. 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  ever/  Club  o/  Five  Sub- 
SCBIBEF.S,  at  $4  00  easli,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 


Haepeb’s  Magazine  and  Habpeb’b  Wkkklt,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Circulation  112,000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page 

Half  Page 

Quarter  Page.’. 


$250  00 
125  00 
70  00 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line.  ji^RPER  & BROTHERS,  Publibhebs. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subbcbihebs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of*Harpbb’b  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State 3,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Tekmb  to  Advebtibbbs One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside  . 
Advertisements;  each  in, 

j,  Publibhebs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[April  14,  1866. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GAS  FIXTURES  and  LAMPS. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  and  of  buyers  generally  is  in- 
vited to  our  extensive  stock  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACK- 
ETS, &c.,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  comprising  many 
beautiful  designs  entirely  new. 

ARCHER  & .PANCOAST, 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms, 

Noe.  9, 11,  and  18  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


MONEY  RETURNED 

In  full,  if,  after  a short  trial  of  GODFREY’S  CATARRH 
REMEDY — the  prescription  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  professors  and  surgeons  ip  America— it  is  not  sat- 
isfactory. P.  C.  GODFREY,  831  Broadway,  New  York. 
Five  Dollars  a package,  by  mail  or  express. 


Wanted,  Agents  and  Canvassers 

For  every  county  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  ex- 
clusive right  of  territory  will  be  given  for  one  year.  Sal- 
ary to  competent  men.  Large  commissions  to  every  body. 
A rare  opportunity  for  energetic  parties.  Inclose  stamp 
for  circulars,  or  call  in  person. 

DUVAL,  SWANDER  & CO.,  Publishers  and  Pur- 
chasers, Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’S\  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  ) Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48  hours ; also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
BO  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Agents  Wanted. 

QOQ  A YEAR,  AND^ALL  EXPENSES 
further  particulars  address  W.  G.  Wilson,  Clev< 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Driver.  “Run  round,  Jack,  Sit  on  her  Head,  and  Cut  the  Traces. 


PESTACHINE ! 

It  is  the  Gem  Restorer  for  the  Hair,  also  an  excellent 
dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BARNES  <fc  CO.,  New  York. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


W W 2 5 MANUFACTURED  BY  T11K 

EMPIRE  PEN  CO., 

w"  Q w 32  and  34  John  St.,  New  York. 

"•*  ^ H § For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

Every  variety  of  superior  Steel  Pens  manufactured  to 
order,  and  for  sale  by  the  Empire  Pen  Company. 


OUT  OF  THE  CITY, 

TAKE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEXD  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS,io 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directions  for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  outline  of  same  with  apencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  Toot,  as  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
in  figure  B , viz : H 


E.  REMINGTON  6l  SONS, 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  <fe  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

, ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 
p1*'  Bankers. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


iisft  Revolvers.  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


For  Clothes-Moths.  Sold  by  druggists  every  where. 

HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Facturers,  Boston. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  Importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  of  the  special  selec- 
tion of  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  now  abroad,  and  are 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the 
Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO„ 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safos  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Tnis  House  is  the  Largest  inthi 
Established  in  1848. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers  ,692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 

ris  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


A NOVEL  and  BEAUTINUL  ARTICLE  for  Gentle- 
men’s Toilet.— The  Patent  Hard  Rubber  Neck-Tie 
and  Butterfly,  now  being  introduced  to  the  trade.  They 
are  neat,  convenient,  and  durable ; are  adjusted  at  once, 
without  pinning;  always  retain  their  original  shape  and 
luBtre,  and  in  style  and  appearance  surpass  any  other  de- 
scription of  tie  now  worn.  Manufactured  by  the  Vulcan 
Cravat  Co.,  163  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1829.) 

A full  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 
mail. 

Wareroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

. « i A new  and  original  work, 

Ih  Ty  x with  122  Designs  and  Plans 

of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 
’ jfvf-  jEgk  erate  ^ost . 

T.  Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 
geo.  E.  & F.  W.  WOOD- 
WARD,  Publishers,  No. 
’ 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


I HAVE  SUFFERED  with  CATARRH  thirty  years ; it 
had  destroyed  my  voice  and  smelling — impaired  my 
sight  and  hearing.  In  six  .weeks  I have  been  entirely 
cured.  For  humanity's  sake  I will  send  the  recipe  for  the 
simple  remedy  used,  postage  free,  to  all  afflicted.  Address 
Rev.  T.  J.  MEAD,  Drawer  176,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT'S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP  MAKER.  Warrant- 
ed double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to 
any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  iu  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  nnd  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  ! Agents  ! I— $150  per  Month— to  sell  the  cele- 
brated Common-Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine.  Price  $18. 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. . SECOMB  & CO. , ‘Chicago,  111.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  GALE,  JR., 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  fb 
eiywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Theef.  fob  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston, ! 


SILVERSMITHS, 

487  BROADWAY,  cor.  Broome  Street,  New  York, 
Will  remove  about  the  1st  of  May,  temporarily,  to 
590  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
while  the  premises 

572  *»d  574  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
(which  will  be  ready  in  July,) 

Are  being  prepared  for  permanent  occupancy. 


DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  EAR,  and  NOISES  IN 
THE  HEAD,  RADICADI.Y  CURED 
By  the  use  of  the  recently-dlscovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

W GEO.  C.  GOODWIN,  36  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Wholesale  Agent. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS, 

And  others  should  sedd,  to  all  parta  -ofi  the  United 

States  by  HABKDEN’S  sMfeSS.WDroadWay. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

Tube  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  pf  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements  on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  pipce,.arq  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  givo 
perfect  satisfaction  to  coasotperp.  Office  of  the  Company 


UNIVERSITY  Of  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  X.— No.  486.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1866.  MASSES EKSfSb. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

The  “ Abraham  Lincoln  School”  for  freedmen, 
New  Orleans,  was  opened  on  the  third  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  in  one  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Con- 
way, then  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  ob- 
tained it  of  Governor  Wells,  on  condition  that  an- 
other building,  known  as  the  “ School  of  Medicine,” 
and  held  by  the  Bureau  for  the  use  of  the  freedmen, 
should  be  released.  Soon  after  this  school  was 
opened  it  had  over  eight  hundred  pupils,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  seven  huudred  and  fifty,  with 


fourteen  teachers,  being  the  largest  freedmen’s  school 
in  the  United  States.  From  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  are  of  mixed  blood.  Up  to  the 
first  of  February  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Waven,  a native  of 
New  York  State  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was 
principal.  His  successor  is  Mr.  M.  A.  Warren. 

Owing  to  the  recent  change  in  the  school  system 
which  Brevet  Major-General  Baird,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, has  been  compelled  to  adopt  from  a free 
system  to  one  in  which  the  tuition  is  paid  by  the 
pupil,  the  number  of  pupils  has  decreased  to  about 
four  hundred,  with  eight  teachers.  The  tuition  re- 
quired is  $1 50  per  month. 

The  building  on  the  left  is  a part  of  the  Medical 


College  which  has  been  closed  during  the  war,  but 
is  now  opened  and  patronized  by  a large  number  of 
students.  In  front,  between  the  two  pillars,  are  the 
teachers,  while  in  front,  and  on  the  steps,  are  the 
pupils  just  dismissed  from  their  studies. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  page  253,  is  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  many  new  and  handsome  public  edi- 
fices erected  of  late  years  in  Chicago.  It  is  located 


at  the  southeast  corner  of  La  Salle  and  Washington 
streets,  and  fronts  the  Court-house  Square. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  decidedly  composite, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  art  having  been  made 
subordinate  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  the 
prospect  of  future  dividends.  The  dimensions  of 
the  main  building  are  ninety-three  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

From  the  main  door  the  entrance  leads  up  a short 
flight  of  stairs  to  a hall  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  each  side  being  apportioned 
into  handsome  business  rooms,  all  of  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  merchants,  banks,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  sides  of  the  building  face  respectively  on 
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La  Salle  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  From  this 
floor  the  ascent  to  the  grand  hall  is  by  a double 
flight  of  stairs.  This  hall  is  the  finest,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, erected  in  the  West.  Eighteen  windows  throw 
their  colored  rays  upon  the  room.  Its  loftiness,  the 
harmony  of  the  coloring,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  design  are  very  imposing.  It  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  frescoes,  paintings,  and  appropriate 
designs.  The  hall  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  by  eighty-nine,  and  forty-four  feet  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

The  building  was  erected  and  the  site  purchased 
by  an  incorporated  company,  known  as  the  “Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,”  composed  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  cost  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  August  30, 1865,  this  grand  edi- 
fice was  dedicated,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  to 
Commerce.  The  dedication  of  the  building  was 
followed  by  a series  of  festivities  covering  three  or 
four  days. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  to  whose  enter- 
prise the  city  owes  the  successful  completion  of  this 
handsome  structure,  is  composed  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  members.  It  was  organized  in  1848,  and 
then  numbered  less  than  one  hundred  members. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  building,  as  also  for 
the  description  above  given,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Jevne  & Almini,  of  Chicago,  who  have 
recently  commenced  the  publication  of  a beautiful 
work  (issued  monthly,  and  to  consist  of  25  Parts), 
entitled  “Chicago  Illustrated.”  Chicago  has  made 
more  rapid  strides  of  progress  during  the  last  dozen 
years  than  is  recorded  of  any  city  in  the  world’s 
history ; and  the  enterprise  of  the  city  is  far  beyond 
that  of  other  cities  of  equal  and  even  larger  popula- 
tion. 
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RADICALISM  AND  CONSERVATISM. 

IN  every  political  contest  in  a Constitutional 
system  the  names  of  Conservatism  and  Rad- 
icalism will  be  applied  to  the  opposing  policies, 
while  the  history  of  such  governments  shows 
that  the  policy  which  truly  conserves  the  prin- 
ciple and  spirit  of  a free  system  is  that  which 
is  called  Radicalism.  In  the  conflict  of  opinion 
in  England  before  our  Revolution  George  III. 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  the  stiffest  of  Tory  Con- 
servatives, and  saw  in  the  doctrines  and  policy 
of  Edmund  Burke  nothing  but  Radicalism  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  But  Burke 
was  the  true  Conservative.  His  policy  would 
have  saved  the  empire  upon  its  own  principles. 

In  this  country  at  this  moment  both  Radical- 
ism and  Conservatism,  as  the  names  of  a policy 
of  national  reorganization,  are  very  easily  de- 
fined and  comprehended.  Thus  Radicalism 
holds  that  the  late  rebel  States  should  not  be 
suffered  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Union  which  they  have  so  zealously  striven  to 
destroy  except  after  searching  inquiry  into  their 
condition,  and  upon  terms  which  shall  prevent 
any  advantage  having  been  gained  by  rebellion. 

By  the  result  of  the  war  the  suffrage  of  a voter 
In  South  Carolina  weighs  as  much  as  the  vote 
of  two  voters  in  New  York.  Is  that  a desira- 
ble state  of  things  ? Would  any  fair-minded 
voter  in  South  Carolina  claim  that  he  ought  to 
have  a preference  in  the  Union  because,  how- 
ever honestly,  he  has  rebelled  against  it  ? Rad- 
icalism, therefore,  favors  an  equalization  of  rep- 
resentation as  a condition  precedent  to  the  full 
recognition  of  the  disturbed  States,  and  every 
citizen  of  those  States  who  sincerely  desires  na- 
tional unity  and  peace  will  favor  it  also. 

Radicalism  holds  that  equal  civil  rights  be- 
fore the  law  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  to  every  citizen.  It  claims  that  the  Gov- 
ernment which  commands  the  obedience  of  ev- 
ery citizen  shall  afford  him  protection,  and  that 
the  freedom  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  conferred  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  maintain.  Is  that  a perilous  claim  ? 

Is  any  other  course  consistent  with  national 
safety  or  honor  ? 

Once  more : Radicalism  asserts  that,  as  the 
national  welfare  and  permanent  union  can  be 
established  only  upon  justice,  there  should  be 
no  unreasonable  political  disfranchisement  of 
any  part  of  the  people.  It  denies  that  com- 
plexion, or  weight,  or  height  are  reasonable 
political  qualifications,  and  it  refers  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  to  show  that  they  have  not 
always  been  so  regarded  even  in  some  of  the 
late  slave  States,  and  remembers  that  both 
President  Johnson  and  his  predecessor  were 
friends  of  impartial  suffrage.  Holding  this 
faith,  Radicalism  urges  that  while  we  may  hon- 
estly differ  as  to  the  wisest  means  of  securing 
political  equality,  yet  that  all  our  efforts  should 
constantly  tend,  with  due  respect  for  the  proper 
and  subordinate  functions  of  the  States  in  our 
constitutional  system,  to  protect  those  equal 
rights  of  man  with  whose  assertion  our  Govern- 
ment began,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  de- 
nial that  Government  has  just  escaped  the  most 
appalling  fate. 

This  is  Radicalism.  Is  it  unfair?  Is  it  un- 
constitutional ? Is  it  anarchical  or  revolution- 
ary? It  denies  no  man’s  rights.  It  deprives 
no  man  of  power  or  privilege.  It  claims  for 
the  National  Government  nothing  which  is  not 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  such  a Govern- 
ment. Does  itra<jmi^i<jl2HB£  taring  that  every 
prudent  and  patnoti?  man  ought  not  to  be  will-  I wil 
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ing  to  concede  ? The  view’s  of  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  of  Mr.  Sumner,  sincerely  enter- 
tained and  ingeniously  defended  as  they  are, 
are  not  the  Radical  policy.  Mr.  Stevens  holds 
that  the  disturbed  States  are  conquered  prov- 
inces in  which  the  land  should  be  confiscated, 
as  that  of  Ireland  has  been  three  times  over 
without  giving  Ireland  peace.  Does  any  body 
suppose  that  even  the  House,  which  respects 
Mr.  Stevens’s  sturdy  fidelity  to  his  own  con- 
victions, agrees  with  him,  or  that  the  National 
Union  party  holds  his  view?  Mr.  Sumner 
holds  that  equal  suffrage  should  be  required  of 
the  absent  States  as  a condition  of  representa- 
tion, and  in  a Radical  Senate  which  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  over  the  veto  by  a vote  of  33 
to  15,  Mr.  Sumner’s  proposition  obtained  8 
votes.  These  gentlemen,  of  coarse,  support 
the  Radical  policy,  but  they  do  not  shape  it. 
The  opinions  of  the  Union  party  are  to  be 
found,  as  President  Johnson  says,  in  the  party 
platform.  The  policy  of  the  Radicals  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  measures  they  adopt;  and  of  the 
forty-two  hills  which  at  the  time  of  the  last 
veto  they  had  presented  to  the  President,  he 
had  signed  forty. 

In  our  present  political  situation  Conserva- 
tism is  the  policy  which  declares  that  the  late 
rebel  States  are  already  in  a condition  to  re- 
sume their  full  functions  in  the  Union,  and 
which  denounces  Congress  for  presuming  to 
inquire  whether  that  opinion  is  well  founded. 
It  denies  to  Congress — that  is,  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  loyal  people  w’ho  have  maintained 
the  Government — the  authority  to  look  behind 
the  credentials  of  any  man  who  comes  from  a 
State  still  panting  with  rebellion,  and  ascertain 
the  origin  and  validity  of  the  authority  that  is- 
sued the  credentials.  It  objects  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  while  eleven  States  are  un- 
represented, without  reference  to  the  reason  of 
their  absence,  thus  virtually  maintaining  the 
monstrous  proposition  that  a combination  of 
States,  by  refusing  to  be  represented,  may  pro- 
hibit national  legislation.  It  denies  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  protect  the  equal  civil 
rights  of  citizens  before  the  law,  and  would 
admit  the  absent  States  to  Congress  before  re- 
quiring their  assent  to  an  amendment  equaliz- 
ing representation.  Conservatism  is  the  poli- 
cy which,  forgetting  that  the  United  States  are 
bound  by  every  moral  obligation  to  secure  the 
freedom  which  they  have  conferred,  apparently 
believes  that  that  freedom  will  be  best  main- 
tained and  the  national  peace  most  truly  estab- 
lished by  leaving  those  of  every  color  who  were 
heroically  faithful  to  the  Government  during 
the  rebellion  to  the  exclusive  mercy  of  those 
who  sought  to  destroy  it. 

These  are  the  distinctive  points  of  the  Con- 
servative policy.  Are  they  agreeable  to  an 
honorable  and  intelligent  people?  And  of 
what  is  this  policy  conservative?  If  of  the 
Constitution  and  Union,  it  will  of  course  be 
earnestly  supported  by  their  true  and  tried 
friends.  Is  it  so  supported?  Who  are  the 
present  Conservatives?  Who  shout  and  sing 
and  fire  cannon  and  ring  bells  in  jubilant  ex- 
ultation at  every  measure  in  supposed  accord- 
ance with  this  policy  ? The  reply  is,  unfortu- 
nately, unavoidable.  The  Conservative  party, 
or  the  supporters  of  the  policy  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  composed  of  the  late  rebels  and  of 
those  who  justified  and  palliated  rebellion,  with 
a few  Republicans.  And  who  oppose  this  pol- 
icy ? Who  are  the  Radicals  ? The  great  mul- 
titude of  those  who  believed  in  the  war  and 
supported  it,  whose  children  and  brothers  and 
friends  lie  buried  in  the  battle-field  in  every 
rebel  State,  whose  sentiments  are  now  as  they 
have  been  for  five  years  expressed  by  the  Union 
press  of  the  country,  and  whose  voice  speaks  in 
the  vote  of  Union  Legislatures  and  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  spring  elections. 

It  is  useless  for  Conservatism  to  claim  that 
conciliation  is  essential  to  reorganization.  No- 
body denies  it.  But  the  cardinal  question  is, 
not  what  will  please  the  late  insurgents,  but 
what  will  secure  the  Government.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  Government  can  not  be  secured  by 
alienating  its  late  enemies,  the  reply  is,  that  it 
certainly  can  not  be  secured  by  alienating  its 
unwavering  friends.  If  conciliation  contem- 
plates the  filling  of  national  °®ces  *n  the  South 
by  known  rebels  to  the  ditoegard  and  exclusion 
of  Union  men,  thereby  rewarding  rebellion  and 
discrediting  loyalty — if  it  proposes  to  leave  free- 
men of  the  United  States  to  the  Black  Codes 
of  Mississippi  and  Carolina,  and  to  recognize 
the  fatal  spirit  of  caste  which  has  been  our 
curse — then  conciliation  is  simply  a name  for 
ignominy,  and  Conservatism  may  see  its  fate 
in  that  of  Secession. 

Radicalism  has  not  a single  vindictive  feel- 
ing toward  the  late  rebel  States,  but  it  does  not 
propose  to  forget  that  there  has  been  a rebell- 
ion. It  has  the  sincerest  wish,  as  it  had  the 
most  undoubting  expectation,  of  working  with 
the  President  to  secure  for  the  country  what 
the  country  has  fairly  won  by  the  war,  and  that 
is,  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  before  the 
law  and  the  full  resumption  by  the  late  insur- 
gent States  of  their  functions  in  the  Union  only 
upon  such  honorable  and  reasonable  conditions 
as  Congress  might  require.  All  reasonable 
men  who  support  that  policy  will  not  lightly 
denounce  those  who  differ  with  them.  They 
will  strive  long  for  the  harmony  of  those  with 
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whom  during  the  war  they  have  sympathized 
and  acted.  They  will  concede  minor  points  of 
method,  and  bear  patiently  with  impatient  rhet- 
oric leveled  at  themselves.  But  they  will  also 
bear  steadily  in  mind  the  words  of  Andrew 
Johnson  when  ho  accepted  the  nomination 
which  has  placed  him  where  he  is:  “While 
society  is  in  this  disordered  state  and  we  are 
seeking  security,  let  us  fix  the  foundations  of 
the  Government  on  principles  of  eternal  jus- 
tice which  will  endure  for  all  time.”  The  Rad- 
ical policy  was  never  more  tersely  expressed ; 
and  it  will  unquestionably  be  maintained,  for  it 
is  founded  in  the  plainest  common  sense  and 
the  profoundest  conviction  of  the  loyal  Ameri- 
can people. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE 
LATE  REBEL  STATES. 

Those  Union  men  who  ask  impatiently  why 
Congress  does  not  immediately  admit  any  mem- 
ber from  a late  insurrectionary  State  who  can 
take  the  oath  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  the 
admission  of  a member  is  the  recognition  that 
the  State  from  which  he  comes  has  fully  re- 
sumed all  its  rights  in  the  Union.  It  is  as- 
suming the  very  point  which  Congress  appoint- 
ed a special  committee  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine. It  is  the  final  act  in  the  process  of 
reorganization.  The  President  so  understands 
it.  He  said  to  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  that 
when  loyal  representatives  were  admitted  “the 
work  would  be  done for,  in  his  judgment,  the 
States  in  question  “were  restored  in  all  other 
respects.” 

If  there  are  Union  men  who  hold  that  no 
further  measures  precedent  to  complete  resto- 
ration of  all  their  functions  to  the  late  rebel 
States  are  necessary,  they  will  naturally  com- 
plain that  their  representatives  are  not  admit- 
ted. If  there  are  those  who  think  that  Con- 
gress, as  at  present  composed,  is  constitution- 
ally incompetent  to  act  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject,  they  will  protest  against  the  absence 
of  such  States.  If  any  think  that  its  action, 
although  perfectly  lawful,  would  be  hastened 
or  improved  by  the  representation  of  the  ab- 
sent States,  they  will  properly  demand  their 
presence.  But  if  neither  the  competency  nor 
the  capacity  of  Congress  be  questioned,  and 
if  any  thing  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
legislative  work  of  reorganization,  why  take 
any  step  that  may  embarrass  it?  Those  who 
think  continued  exclusion  impolitic  must  show 
why,  in  such  a situation  as  ours,  the  utmost 
prudence  and  deliberation  are  inexpedient. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  in  loyal  States, 
we  are  very  sure  that  there  is  no  sincere  Union 
man  in  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  who  is  not 
more  anxious  that  all  possibility  of  peril  from 
the  readmission  of  Carolina  to  Congress  should 
be  plainly  averted  than  that  the  State  should 
be  admitted. 

If  the  disturbed  States  have  a right  to  be  rep- 
resented at  once,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  ground 
that  they  have  reorganized  their  local  govern- 
ments in  a manner  satisfactory  to  Congress. 
This  was  the  condition  imposed  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  appointment  of  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors. The  Convention  of  the  State  was  “ to 
present  such  a republican  form  of  State  Gov- 
ernment as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guar- 
anty of  the  United  States  therefor.”  Who  was 
to  give  this  guaranty?  Congress,  of  course. 
Has  Congress  given  it  ? Until  Congress  gives 
it  what  claim  has  the  State  to  representation  ? 
The  President,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  it.  He  goes  further.  He 
dispenses  with  the  action  of  Congress  as  nec- 
essary. He  said  to  Governor  Cox  that  the 
States  were  restored  in  all  respects  but  repre- 
sentation, and  that  it  was  too  late  to  question 
their  right  to  be  represented.  This  is  the  Pres- 
ident’s opinion  often  and  strongly  stated.  But 
still  the  decision  of  the  question  does  not  rest 
with  him.  The  guaranty  of  the  United  States 
can  be  given  by  Congress  alone;  and  when 
President  Johnson  virtually  declares  that  his 
opinion  settles  the  matter,  that  to  differ  with 
his  view  is  to  endanger  the  Union,  and  that  he 
is  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he 
forgets  that  President  Lincoln  in  his  last  pub- 
lic speech,  after  alluding  to  the  differences  upon 
the  subject  of  reorganization  among ^ Union 
men,  said  of  the  State  Government  which  he 
had  erected  in  Louisiana,  and  which  had  the 
same  authority  with  those  that  President  John- 
son has  erected  elsewhere,  “I  distinctly  stated 
that  this  was  not  the  only  plan  which  might 
possibly  be  acceptable;  and  I also  distinctly 
protested  that  the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to 
say  when  or  whether  members  should  be  admitted 
to  seats  in  Congress  from  such  States.  The  plan 
was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet, 
and  as  distinctly  approved  by  every  member  of 
it.”  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams 
relating  the  history  of  the  conference  with  the 
Confederate  Peace  Commissioners  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  tells  us  that  President  Lincoln  said 
the  same  thing  to  the  envoys  there. 

Since,  then,  the  admission  of  any  member 
from  a disturbed  State  is  the  final  and  solemn 
recognition  by  the  sole  competent  authority  that 
the  State  has  fully  resumed  its  relations  in  the 
Union,  that  admission  should  certainly  be  de- 
layed until  every  reasonable  precaution  has 


been  taken  against  the  inevitable  risks  of  the 
situation.  We  can  not  see  upon  what  grounds 
those  who  hold  that  some  precedent  measures 
are  still  necessary  urge  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  representatives  from  those  States. 


THE  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN 
AFFAIR. 

Lr  was  only  last  week  that  we  took  occasion 
to  relate  the  misadventures  of  the  leading  Wall 
Street  operator  who  undertook  to  corner  the 
stock  of  the  Erie  Railway.  Since  then  a much 
more  striking  corner  than  any  he  ever  attempt- 
ed has  been  successfully  accomplished.  A 
party  of  speculators,  comprising  by  no  means 
the  most  reputable  and  solvent  operators  of  the 
street,  have  cornered  Michigan  Southern,  and 
done  it  so  effectually  that  the  losses  of  the 
Bears  have  been  almost  without  precedent.  It 
was  the  old  story.  The  comerers  bought  up 
the  whole  stock  of  the  Company.  Parties  who 
wanted  to  buy  were  offered  stock  seller  three — 
that  is  to  say,  after  three  days.  “ Regular”  or 
“cash”  stock — that  is  to  say,  stock  deliverable 
on  the  day  of  the  purchase  or  on  the  following 
day — was  not  to  be  had.  All  stock  lent  out  was 
called  in.  On  5th  inst.  5 per  cent,  was  paid  for 
the-use  of  stock  for  a single  day.  On  6th  inst. 
20  per  cent,  was  paid  in  many  instances.  The 
cornering  clique  was  willing  to  supply  the  stock 
at  84  seller  three,  while  the  cash  price  was  i o4 
@ 107.  Not  even  in  the  famous  Hudson  River 
and  Harlem  corners  was  such  severe  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  Bears. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  comerers  have  made 
any  thing  by  the  operation.  It  is  understood 
that  they  have  still  on  hand  over  $5, 000, 000 
of  the  stock  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  no 
one  is  likely  to  want  to  buy  the  property  at 
present  prices.  A flavor  of  roguery  exudes 
from  the  stock,  and  careful  houses  will  not 
allow  it  to  enter  their  offices.  It  may  again 
be  twisted  to  100,  or  dropped  to  5o.  The  only 
safe  policy  for  outsiders  is  to  let  it  alone.  If 
this  policy  be  adhered  to  the  clique  may  yet  be 
compelled  to  sell  the  remainder  of  their  stock 
at  prices  which  may  net  them  a loss  on  the 
whole  operation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a Prairie  du 
Chien  over  again.  The  old  clique  which  cor- 
nered that  concern  maintain  a nominal  quota- 
tion of  92  @ 94  for  it  by  bidding  for  it  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  they  are  borrowing 
4o — the  most  they  can  get — on  the  stock  at  an 
average  rate  of  i5  per  cent,  per  annum  inter- 
est. Whenever  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
offers  new  funding  loans,  and  the  money-mark- 
et becomes  tight  once  more,  they  will  be  forced 
to  sell,  and  may  not  realize  over  3o  @ 35.  It 
will  be  the  same  with  the  Michigan  Southern. 
If  sales  be  forced  it  may  fall  below  5o  per  cent, 
in  a couple  of  days.  No  one,  in  or  out  ofWall 
Street,  believes  in  its  value.  In  ten  years  it  has 
paid  three  dividends.  Of  these  the  last  was 
borrowed,  and  the  money  has  not  yet  been  re- 
paid. A general  belief  prevails  that  the  direct- 
ors are  speculators,  and  that  they  would  with- 
hold or  declare  a dividend  to  suit  their  own 
purposes. 

It  is  likely  that  the  legality  of  the  recent 
comer  will  be  tested  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
leading  director  of  the  Erie,  who  has  made  or 
tried  to  make  so  much  money  by  cornering 
Bears  in  that  stock,  was  outraged  at  being  him- 
self cornered  by  the  speculators  in  Michigan 
Southern,  and  has  appealed  to  the  courts  for 
redress.  To  Wall  Street  eyes  his  appeal  is 
ridiculous.  A man  who  sells  and  undertakes 
to  deliver  that  which  he  has  not  got,  necessari- 
ly takes  the  chances  of  being  able  to  procure 
the  property  when  he  is  called  upon  to  deliver 
it.  But  the  matter  may  be  differently  viewed 
by  the  courts.  In  the  Napoleon  Oil  Case,  of 
which  some  account  was  given  in  these  columns 
a few  months  since,  the  courts  held  that,  where 
the  price  of  a stock  was  advanced  above  its  nat- 
ural value  by  fraudulent  manoeuvres  of  a man- 
aging or  cornering  clique,  parties  dealing  in 
the  stock  in  good  faith  and  in  ignorance  of  said 
manoeuvres  could  recover  any  losses  incurred 
by  reason  of  the  comer.  The  rule  of  law  is 
clear : he  who  buys  that  which  does  not  exist 
buys  nothing,  and  can  not  insist  upon  a deliv- 
ery of  the  thing  bought.  If  Mr.  William  B. 
Astor  buys  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  which  is  not  for  sale,  the 
contract  is  void,  and  Mr.  Astor  can  recover 
nothing  by  way  of  damages.  If  Jones  sells  to 
Smith  the  church  and  church-yard  of  Trinity 
there  is  no  sale,  and  nothing  can  be  recovered 
by  way  of  damages.  If  Smith,  who  owns  all 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Avenue  B,  buys 
of  Robinson — who  is  unaware  of  the  state  of 
the  case — ten  lots  on  said  west  side  of  said 
Avenue,  the  courts  will  hold  that  the  purchase 
is  void,  the  thing  sold  not  being  in  the  market. 
In  like  manner,  if  Brown  and  Williams  club 
together  and  buy  up  all  the  Michigan  Southern 
in  existence ; then,  having  all  the  stock  in  their 
trunk,  or  due  to  them  from  solvent  men,  bid 
for  a quantity  of  stock  over  and  above  the  act- 
ual capital,  which  Smith  and  Jones,  specula- 
tors in  Wall  Street,  agree,  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  to  supply  at  a fraction 
above  the  market-price,  the  chances  are  that 
lifoe.mmrts,  waiild  relieve  Smith  and  Jones  from 
their  cbUtnJct  on'-tne  Aground  that  the  purchase 
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was  void,  and  that  the  purchasers  were  fraudu- 
lently minded. 

If  the  commission  brokers  of  Wall  Street 
were  wise  they  would  put  an  end  to  this  cor- 
nering business  at  once.  For  it  is  fatal  to  their 
business.  No  man  can  tell  how  to  advise  his 
customers,  or  how  to  save  them  from  loss.  To 
buy  railway  stocks,  in  view  of  the  coming  de- 
pression in  business,  is  wild ; to  sell  them  in 
view  of  the  prospect  of  corners  in  each  succes- 
sive stock,  is  insane.  The  only  safe  policy  is 
to  let  stocks  entirely  alone,  and  to  leave  the 
brokers  to  feed  upon  each  other.  In  other 
words,  the  inevitable  effect  of  these  corners  is 
to  destroy  the  business  of  Wall  Street.  It  may 
be  a question  whether  this  is  an  unmitigated 
evil.  There  are  many  who  will  regard  it  as  an 
event  not  devoid  of  advantage  to  the  public  at 
large.  But  the  brokers,  whose  living  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  trade  in  stocks,  will  not 
share  this  opinion,  and  it  is  a little  curious  that 
both  boards  should  have  suffered  these  corners 
to  be  accomplished  without  even  an  attempt  to 
protect  themselves. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  before  the  crisis  of  1 85 7, 
when  Europeans  were  investing  freely  in  United 
States  railway  securities,  it  was  proposed  to 
place  our  leading  railway  stocks  upon  the  list 
ot  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  most  people  here,  the  application 
was  denied — on  the  ground  that  the  capital  of 
most  of  our  companies  was  so  small  that  in  the 
event  of  a Bear  movement  it  would  be  easy  for 
any  one  of  a score  of  rich  operators  in  London 
to  comer  the  Bears  and  force  them  to  settle  on 
their  own  terms.  Experience  proves  that  the 
Englishmen  were  right.  It  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  New  York  brokers  now  to  strike 
from  their  list  every  stock  that  is  cornered,  and 
to  establish  for  other  stocks  a clearing  day,  on 
which  contracts  might  be  settled  at  the  price  of 
the  day  without  regard  to  the  supply  of  stock 
dn  the  street. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL: 

The  Civil  Rights  bill  declares  that  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject 
to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and  color,  “shall 
have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  to 
be  sued,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  security  of  person  and  property 
as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  like  punishments,  pains  and  penal- 
ties, and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  or- 
dinance, regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  ” 

The  bill  then  defines  the  method  of  protect- 
ing these  rights,  the  details  of  which,  if  imper- 
fect, can  readily  be  corrected.  It  leaves  the 
adjustment  of  political  privilege  to  the  States. 
It  does  not  say  that  a citizen  shall  bo  a voter : 
it  says  only  that  he  shall  have  the  equal  rights 
of  a man. 

This  law,  which  was  passed  by  an  imposing 
vote  in  both  Houses,  33  to  15  in  the  Senate, 
and  122  to  41  in  the  House,  unquestionably 
expresses  the  profound  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  conferred 
freedom,  and  they  have  now  defined  what  they 
mean  by  freedom.  If  a man  can  not  own  prop- 
erty and  exercise  every  light  that  springs  from 
its  possession  he  is  not  free.  This  truth  is 
fully  recognized  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
at  whose  instance,  and  against  the  wishes  of 
many  leaders,  the  Georgia  Legislature  has 
passed  a bill  legalizing  equal  civil  rights  to  the 
freedmen.  What  Georgia  has  wisely  done  for 
itself  the  United  States  have  done  for  the  whole 
country.  In  doing  it  Congress  has  secured  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  and 
has  laid  the  corner-stone  of  enduring  peace  and 


THE  CASE  OF  IRELAND. 

Although  Fenianism  may  not  be  a veiy  im- 
posing phenomenon,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  not  a fable, 
but  a very  tragical  truth.  We  do  not  need  to 
explore  history  to  know  so  much.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  general  condition  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  emigrants  from  that  country  to 
this  to  be  very  sure  that  there  must  be  a radical 
and  vital  defect  in  the  system  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  which  makes  them  what  they  are. 
“The  Anglo-Saxon  race,”  bitterly  says  the 
French  Opinion  Nationale , alluding  to  the  na- 
tional fast  for  the  cattle  pest,  “will  pray  for 
the  salvation  of  bulls  and  scourge  poor  Ireland.  ” 
The  accusation  is  tremendous,  but  to  every  plea 
of  England  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland  must 
be  sternly  and  constantly  alleged. 

A hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Molyneux 
published  his  “Case  of  Ireland  Stated,”  and 
Dean  Swift  his  “Drapier’s  Letters.”  Mr. 
James  Godkin,  a writer  in  the  London  Fort- 
nightly Review,  reminds  us  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  answer  Moltnedx’s  book, 
so  they  had  it  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
while  Swift’s  pjii^ishjaf’j  -fqr^e^jng  to  give 
the  author’s  name,  Yeas  mrown  -Snto  prison. 


These  events  are  typical  of  the  English  system 
in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Godkin  submits  the  case 
of  Ireland  anew. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Irish  popu- 
lation is  not  of  one  race  or  faith.  The  pure 
Celts  are  few  and  feeble.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic nobility  and  gentry,  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes,  with  most  of  the  land-owners,  belong 
to  the  British  connection.  The  “dangerous 
class”  is  not  the  original  Celt,  it  is  the  Catho- 
lic peasantry  in  the  better  part  of  the  country 
who  are  of  mixed  race.  It  is  in  the  most  En- 
glish counties  of  “the  pale”  that  the  chief  dis- 
content is  found,  and  if  the  quarrel  were  to  be 
settled  among  the  Irish  themselves,  the  Irish 
of  British  race,  according  to  our  author,  would 
remain  masters.  It  was  in  these  English  coun- 
ties, where  Irish  had  not  been  spoken  for  ages, 
that  the  rebellion  of  ’98  against  the  British 
Government  raged  most  fiercely.  The  popula- 
tion is  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  asks  only  for 
just  government  and  fair  play  for  industry. 

The  Irish  priests  spring  from  the  people. 
Their  interests  are  those  of  their  flocks.  Ed- 
ucated upon  the  Continent,  which  is  covered 
with  the  monuments  of  their  Church,  or  at 
home  pondering  the  ancient  power  of  their 
faith,  the  priests  paint  to  the  people  the  wrongs 
of  their  Church,  which  is  proscribed  and  per- 
secuted. Before  the  eyes  of  those  people  are 
the  painful  contrast  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  ca- 
thedrals with  the  modern  Episcopal  chapel  and 
its  well-endowed  rector  preaching  to  his  con- 
gregation of  twenty  souls,  while  a thousand  of 
the  faithful  and  traditional  Church  kneel  upon 
earthen  floors  in  their  rude  house  beyond. 
These  contrasts  are  deepened  in  effect  by  the 
traditions  of  alienated  estates,  of  martyred 
bishops,  of  the  long,  desperate  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  the  black  penal  code.  The  pas- 
sionate power  of  priestly  appeals  upon  such 
points  to  such  people  can  be  imagined. 

Most  of  the  land  in  Ireland  has  been  confis- 
cated three  times,  and  as  joint  rights  of  owner- 
ship were  disregarded  the  land  titles  arc  hope- 
lessly confused.  As  the  tenant  farmer  by  his 
own  outlay  increases  the  yield  of  the  ground 
the  absentee  landlord  increases  his  rent  and 
refuses  long  leases.  Small  farmers  have  aban- 
doned the  struggle.  Large  farmers  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation  because  of  the  greater  profit 
of  grazing.  There  is,  therefore,  no  steady  de- 
mand of  agricultural  labor ; in  large  districts 
there  are  no  resident  gentry  or  capitalists ; and 
the  mass  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  class- 
es are  hostile  to  the  Government,  which  is  rep- 
resented to  them  by  noble  absentee  proprietors, 
who  make  attorneys  their  agents,  and  pay  them 
a per-centage  upon  the  rent  they  can  extort. 

The  hostility  of  races  and  of  religions  has 
never  been  fiercer  than  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  native  septs  or  clans 
before  the  Reformation.  The  Pope  supported 
the  King  of  England  and  the  King’s  Irish 
against  the  rest  of  the  Irish  population  until 
the  King  turned  Protestant,  when  the  Pope 
went  over  to  the  “Irish  enemy.”  The  terri- 
ble civil  wars  continued,  and  hatred,  suspicion, 
and  contempt  were  embodied  in  the  English 
laws  for  Ireland,  until  the  late  Lord  Lynd- 
iiuRST,  the  Tory  Chancellor,  described  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  “aliens  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion.”  He  would  more  truly  have  ex- 
pressed the  Conservative  feeling  even  of  his 
own  time  and  the  last  generation  had  he  said 
enemies  instead  of  aliens. 

But  during  the  last  half  century  England  has 
been  trying  slowly  to  atone  for  the  melancholy 
misgovemment  of  Ireland.  The  Tory  or  Con- 
servative party,  which  never  forgets  and  never 
learns,  which  thinks  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  gone  if  a law  is  reformed  which  hangs 
a starving  man  for  stealing  a hen,  which  has 
brought  England  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  more 
than  once  in  this  century,  of  course  resisted 
and  resists.  The  safety  of  the  British  empire, 
as  of  every  constitutional  government,  lies  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Tory  policy.  As 
an  Opposition  such  a party  is  useful ; ns  a Gov- 
ernment it  is  perilous.  It  opposed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Com 
Law  repeal.  It  has  opposed  eveiy  vital  reform 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  England.  The 
problem  in  Ireland  will  be  solved  by  the  En- 
glish liberals.  An  actual  religious  and  polit- 
ical equality  and  a change  in  the  land  tenure 
must  be  achieved  before  Ireland  can  rest,  or 
England  either.  The  key-note  of  English  as 
of  American  liberalism — the  secret  of  peace 
and  welfare— is  Justice. 


AMNESTY. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  held 
quite  as  firmly  to  the  Southern  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty  as  Jefferson  Davis,  was 
released  from  Fort  Warren  during  the  last  au- 
tumn, and  was  lately  elected  Senator  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Georgia  Legislature.  On  the  22d 
of  February  he  made  a speech  accepting  the 
office  and  exhorting  his  neighbors  to  patient 
acquiescence  in  the  results  of  the  war.  It  was 
unquestionably  wise  to  release  him,  to  suffer 
him  to  live  at  home,  and  to  give  good  advice 
to  the  Georgia  Legislature.  But  surely  it  is  a 
whimsical  injustice  to  deprive  his  late  associate 
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executive  officer  of  “the  Confederacy”  of  the 
same  opportunities.  Why  should  not  Jeffer- 
son Davis  be  allowed  to  acquiesce  and  to  urge 
acquiescence  ? His  offense  was  no  greater,  if 
more  conspicuous,  than  that  of  Stephens  ; and 
treason,  if  they  were  guilty  of  it,  can  not  be 
made  “odious”  by  imprisoning  the  one  and 
countenancing  the  other. 

Mr.  Raphael  Semmes,  also,  who  command- 
ed the  Alabama,  and  who  made  war  upon  the 
United  States  after  his  surrender,  has  been  un- 
conditionally released  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Semmes  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  raids  by  sea  upon  the  ships  of  loyal 
merchants.  He  must  have  destroyed  property 
to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  un- 
successful. His  raids  by  land  were  generally 
abortive,  although  planned  upon  the  most  com- 
prehensive scale.  We  do  not  complain,  under 
the  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
that  Mr.  Semmes  goes  free,  but  why  is  Mr. 
Clay  kept  in  jail? 

Wc  presume  that  these  facts  foretell  a gen- 
eral amnesty.  To  hold  Davis  and  Clay  while 
Stephens  and  Semmes  are  released  is  unjusti- 
fiable. To  undertake  to  tiy  Davis  is  folly. 
It  would  be  the  trial  of  the  Government.  Docs 
any  loyal  man  wish  to  submit  the  validity  of  the 
war  to  the  verdict  of  twelve  chance  men  in  Rich- 
mond ? If  Davis  should  be  convicted  of  treason, 
nothing  is  settled.  If  he  should  be  acquitted, 
the  Government  becomes  ridiculous  and  the 
war  is  condemned.  No  trial  can  affect  the  pub- 
lic judgment  of  his  course.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult, loyal  men  would  retain  their  opinion  and 
disloyal  men  theirs.  If  convicted,  he  would 
not  be  hung,  for  if  there  were  any  danger  of 
the  execution  of  such  a sentence  the  most  loyal 
men  in  the  land  would  be  the  most  earnest  in- 
tercessors for  his  pardon.  No  constitutional 
Government  was  ever  strengthened  by  hanging 
its  enemies  after  a war  in  which  it  was  victo- 
rious, and  no  blood  shed  upon  the  scaffold  for 
political  offenses  has  ever  yet  stained  the  purity 
of  our  national  garments. 

But  while  the  conspicuous  individual  leaders 
in  the  great  rebellion,  like  Davis,  Stephens, 
Lee,  Semmes,  Clay,  and  others,  instead  of 
being  pursued  with  rigor,  are  suffered,  and  wise- 
ly suffered,  to  go  with  no  other  penalty  than 
the  feeling  with  which  the  authors  of  so  much 
misery  will  always  be  regarded  by  patriotic 
men,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  every 
reasonable  step  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
conditions  which  so  fatally  favored  their  con- 
spiracy. That  is  the  work  in  which  Congress 
is  engaged,  and  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  those  who  have  saved 
the  country. 

“ CONSERVATIVE”  WISDOM. 

The  last  suggestion  of  the  “ Conservatives” 
is  worthy  of  those  who  denied  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  “ coerce”  rebels,  and  who 
declared  the  war  a failure.  It  is  simply  that 
the  President  is  not  bound  to  execute  a law 
which  he  considers  unconstitutional — in  other 
words,  that  the  President  may  dispense  with 
the  laws. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  President  takes 
an  oath  to  “preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  when  the  President  ob- 
jects to  a law,  upon  constitutional  or  other 
grounds,  he  is  to  return  it  to  the  House  in 
which  it  originated,  and  that  House  shall  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it.  “ If,”  says  the  Consti- 
tution, “ after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds 
of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
that  House,  it  shall  become  a law.  ” 

If  the  President’s  conscience  forbids  him  to 
fulfill  his  oath  and  execute  the  law,  he  may  do 
what  some  Commissioners  did  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law — he  may  resign  his  office. 

The  “ Conservatism”  which,  by  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  suggests  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  refuse  to  recognize  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  Chicago  Times  ex- 
horts him  to^^u  Congress  out  of  the  Capitol, 
naturally  pities,  by  the  New  York  World, 
that  he  shaW^sregard  his  oath.  A “Con- 
servatism” whicn  considers  Congress  “a Rump” 
easily  discovers  it  to  be  an  impertinence,  and 
the  will  of  the  President  the  sole  government 
of  the  country,  without  perceiving  that  if  Con- 
gress be  a Rump,  the  President,  who  was  elect- 
ed by  exactly  the  same  votes,  is  no  less  a frag- 
ment. 

And  these  are  the  oracles  who  roll  up  their 
eyes  at  “revolutionary”  radicals. 


Mr.  JAMES  M.  SCOVEL. 

As  the  name  of  Mr.  James  M.  Scovel  will 
probably  never  be  heard  of  again,  it  is  instruct- 
ive to  note  why  it  was  ever  heard  of  at  all. 
He  was  a Union  Senator  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature.  The  Union  Senators  were  eleven 
in  number,  and  the  Opposition  ten.  When  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Stockton  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate was  vacated,  a proposition  was  made  in  the 
•New  Jersey  Senate  to  go  into  joint  convention 


for  an  election.  Mr.  Scovel  voted  with  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Stockton  against  it,  and  refused 
to  vote  for  a Convention,  unless  the  Convention 
would  agree  to  nominate  a person  whom  lie 
should  propose.  Why  the  whole  body  of 
Unionists  in  the  Legislature  should  yield  their 
preference  to  Mr.  James  M.  Scovel  that  gen- 
tleman failed  to  state.  He  declared  with  great 
solemnity  that  he  was  very  honest,  while  no- 
body doubted  that  the  others  were  so.  The 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  over  the  veto 
apparently  depended  upon  the  Senator  to  be 
elected  in  New  Jersey,  but  Mr.  Scovel  de- 
clined to  yield,  and  reiterated  that  his  honesty 
was  truly  phenomenal.  Fortunately  the  vote 
of  New  Jersey  was  not  necessary  to  pass  the 
bill,  but  that  State  has  lost  one  of  the  fairest 
fruits  of  her  noble  victory  of  the  autumn — a 
Union  Senator  of  the  United  States — because 
Mr.  James  M.  Scovel,  elected  as  a Unionist, 
refused  to  vote  for  the  candidate  selected  by 
the  whole  body  of  Union  men.  He  was  not 
bound  to  vote  for  a man  whom  he  did  not  ap- 
prove, but  he  was  bound  not  to  prevent  others 
from  voting  for  their  chosen  candidate.  Ho 
had  no  right  to  insist  that  every  Union  Senator 
and  Representative  in  New  Jersey  should  sub- 
mit to  his  sole  dictation ; and  it  is  because  of 
his  betrayal  of  an  honorable  political  trust  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  James  M.  Scovel  was  noted 
for  a week,  and  will  not  be  heard  of  again. 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  WE  EAT1? 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  relation 
of  food  to  health  is  the  regulation  of  its  quantity. 
This  seems  to  be  very  well  done,  for  the  most  part, 
where  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
and  the  amount  of  supply  furnished  by  nature ; for 
we  have  no  evidence  that  wild  animals  commit  er- 
rors as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food.  It  is  other- 
wise with  domesticated  animals,  for  their  habits  are 
modified  more  or  less  by  man’s  control  over  them, 
and  the  supply  of  their  food  is  not  regulated  by  na- 
ture. Errors  of  diet  are  often  committed  by  them. 
You  may  make  your  canary-bird  or  your  dog  sick 
with  too  much  of  rich  food ; your  horse  may  be  in- 
jured by  eating  from  a grain-bin,  or  your  cattle  by 
getting  into  a corn-field.  In  the  case  of  man  him- 
self the  indications  of  nature  are  very  apt  to  be 
overruled  by  his  inclinations  and  notions — shall  we 
say  his  judgment  ? If  so,  his  judgment  is  often  at 
fault. 

What  prompts  us  to  eat?  It  is  what  we  call 
hunger — a sensation  about  the  catuse  and  seat  of 
which  there  has  been  much  speculation.  Its  seat 
is  certainly,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  in  the  stom- 
ach ; and  its  cause  is  the  want  of  more  nutrition  in 
the  system,  this  want  being  expressed  by  the  sen- 
sation which  it  occasions.  The  greater,  therefore, 
is  the  want  the  more  intense  is  the  sensation,  as  we 
see  in  the  imperative  hunger  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  convalescents  who  have  been  much  ema- 
ciated by  disease.  This  sensation  is  often  removed 
by  other  things  besides  food.  Sudden  bad  news 
may,  by  its  influence  on  the  stomach  through  the 
nervous  system,  destroy  it.  Filling  the  stomach 
with  indigestible  substances  will  remove  it,  or  rath- 
er overpower  it  by  producing  another  sensation 
there,  as  is  done  by  the  dirt-eaters,  and  sometimes 
in  experiments  on  animals. 

When  food  removes  hunger  it  is  not  by  the  sup- 
ply of  the  want  of  the  system,  for  the  effect  comes 
long  before  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food  can  be  con- 
veyed tonvhere  it  is  wanted.  It  results  from  the 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  food  and 
the  commencement  of  the  process  of  digestion. 
What  is  this  sensation  ? Is  it  a sense  of  fullness  ? 
Manjf  eat  till  there  is  even  an  oppressive  sensation 
of  this  kind.  But  this  comes  after  one  has  passed 
clear  beyond  the  sensation  that  betokens  a suffi- 
ciency of  food — the  sensation  of  satiety,  as  we  may 
term  it.  This  is  quite  as  definite  as  its  opposite,  hun- 
ger, and  it  is  a reliable  indication.  It  is  not  a mere 
extinguishment  of  hunger,  but  it  is  a positive  sensa- 
tion of  a somewhat  compound  character.  There  is 
a feeling  of  satisfaction,  with  some,  but  slight,  sense 
of  fullness.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  we  should 
stop  short  of  this,  and  not  absolutely  extinguish 
our  hunger;  but  this  would  be  a disobedience  of  an 
obvious  indication  of  nature,  and  the  result  would  be 
insufficient  nutrition  of  the  system,  and  consequent 
feebleness  and  disease. 

'This  sensation  is  not  an  adequate  guide  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  food,  unless  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  we  take  it  are  properly  regulated.  It 
may  fail  us  if  we  eat  too  rapidly.  The  feeling  of 
satiety  will  not  come  at  the  proper  moment  if  the 
food  be  thrown  into  the  stomach  partially  masti- 
cated and  scarcely  moistened  with  the  saliva.  The 
bate  sense  of  fullness  would  then  be  our  chief  guide, 
and  there  is  danger  of  eating  too  much.  It  may 
fail  us  also  if  too  much  be  made  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  palats  by  variety  of  dishes  and  courses,  although 
we  do  not  decry  a due  regard  to  gratification  in  tak- 
ing our  food. 

There  should  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  correct  tastes  in  regard  to  food.  There 
should  not  be  the  alternation  which  we  often  see  be- 
tween poor  living  and  such  provision  as  presents 
extraordinary  temptations  to  gormandizing.  The 
fruits  of  the  different  seasons  should  more  common- 
ly make  a portion  of  our  daily  meals.  There  should 
be  more  uniformly  good  cooking  of  ordinary  arti- 
cles, and  less  of  the  usual  making  up  for  deficiency 
in  this  by  a variety  of  luxuriously  prepared  food. 
Good  bread  and  well-cooked  meats  are  much  less 
common  than  is  supposed,  even  where  there  is  a 
profuse  display  of  the  nick-nacks  of  cookery,  which 
serve  both  to  deprave  the  tastes  and  produce  disease. 
Richness — the  richness  of  nature— with  plainness 
and  simplicity,  should  be  the  main  object  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  table.  Undue  variety  should  be 
avoided,  for  this  leads  to  going  beyond  the  sensation 
tOrtiginai  ^p©i|&Tfr  less  oppressive  ftillnesa.is 
apt  to  Be  the  limit  of  eating. 
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PROFESSOR  LOUIS  AGASSIZ.— [Photographed  by  A.  Sonrel,  Boston'.] 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  referred  in 
his  inaugural  to  the  warm  reception,  by  the  mon- 
arch of  Brazil,  of  the  scientific  party  now  exploring 
that  portion  of  South  America.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a Chief  Magistrate  of  our 
nation  has  called  attention  to  any  exploration  of  a 
nature  so  purely  private  in  its  inception  and  in  its 
execution.  Professor  Agassiz  is  the  head  of  that 
expedition,  and  such  is  the  remarkable  career  and 
character  of  the  man  that  his  new  researches  have 
not  only  merited  mention  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
Entperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  deepest  interest  of  sci- 
entific men  in  Europe  and  America,  but  the  gen- 
eral public  manifest  iiUiis  movements  as  great  so- 
licitude as  if  be  wer^-bbg^etkT fe  ' enbetprtses  of 


great  official  as  well  as  national  importance.  His 
discoveries  on  the  Amazon  have  called  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  man  who  belongs  to  both  continents. 
Born  in  Switzerland,  he  is  an  adopted  son  of  the 
United  States.  Several  cantons  have  claimed  him 
in  his  native  land,  and  our  own  Longfellow  has 
added  not  a little  to  the  confusion  in  the  popular 
mind  when,  in  his  beautiful  ‘‘Ode  to  Agassiz  on 
his  Fiftieth  Birthday,”  written  in  1857,  he  says : 

“It  was  fifty  years  ago, 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiful  I’ays  de  Vnud 
A child  in  its  cradle  lay." 

The  fact  is,  that  Lons  John  Rudolpii  Agassiz 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807,  in  a little  cor- 
ner of  the  Canton  Friburg,  Switzerland,  not  far 
away  from  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Berne,  and 
Vaud.  HU  father  and  five  immediate  ancestors 


were  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  mo- 
ther, who  still  lives,  was  remarkable  for  her  talent 
and  acquirements.  His  education  was  of  that  com- 
plete kind  which  is  open  to  every  one  in  the  ex- 
cellent schools  of  Switzerland;  but  his  tastes,  in- 
fluenced by  Rev.  Mr.  Fivas  (now  a resident  of  New 
York),  turned  in  the  direction  of  natural  science. 
The  colleges  of  Bienne,  Lausanne,  and  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  witnessed  his  early  triumphs  in  the 
classics,  in  general  scientific  attainments,  and  in 
the  particular  study  of  medicine — his  early  chosen 
profession.  He  completed  his  academic  course  in 
the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich.  Later, 
in  Vienna  and  Paris,  he  enjoyed  the  association  and 
friendship  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Hyrtle,  and  others. 

While  he  was  yet  in  his  teens  the  first  Emperor 
of  Brazil  took  the  Austrian  Archduchess  Leopol- 
DtNA,  the  sister  of  Marie  Loose  (the  first  Napo- 


leon’s second  bride),  to  share  with  him  the  throne 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Then  it  was  that  the  monarch 
of  Bavaria  sent  a corps  of  scientific  men  to  Brazil, 
chiefly  directed  by  Martius  and  Spix.  Agassiz 
was  not  yet  of  age  when  this  expedition  returned ; 
but  when  Spix,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  zoolog- 
ical portion,  suddenly  died,  there  was  no  one  in  Eu- 
rope whom  Martius  found  capable  of  classifying 
the  fishes  of  Brazil  except  the  young  Swiss,  who 
had  devoted  more  close  attention  to  ichthyology  than 
any  other  man  living.  The  work  was  published 
in  Latin,  and  it  instantly  placed  Agassiz  in  the 
first  rank  of  authorities.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  scientific  world  has  been  surprised  and  over- 
joyed at  contributions  to  science  on  a variety  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  nature,  which  required 
vears  .of  the.  most  devoted  study  merely  to  arrange 
prelimld^ilb^kritWl  tion.  The  most  varied 
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as  well  as  the  most  accurate  knowledge  and  study 
are  displayed  in  these  works.  The  late  Professor 
Ampere,  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  wrote  in  1851  that 
Professor  Agassiz  was  the  only  man  living,  and 
one  of  the  few  who  have  ever  existed,  who  had 
“ made  himself  master  of  four  sciences.”  Dr.  Man- 
uel Pacheco  da  Silva,  President  of  the  Pedro 
II.  College  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  recently  made,  in  the 
Jornal  do  Commercio , a resumd  of  the  works  of 
Agassiz,  with  comments  thereon ; stating  that  any 
one  who  reads  “ The  Fishes  of  Brazil”  will  find  that 
it  is  a work  upon  which  any  one  might  rest  his 
reputation ; that  a close  examination  of  the  second 
publication  of  Agassiz — “The  Natural  History  of 
the  Fresh- Water  Fishes  of  Europe” — is  a work  so 
complete  that  any  other  man  would  have  consid- 
ered it  his  magnum  opus ; that  his  third  great  trea- 
tise— “Fossil  Fishes” — for  which  his  preliminary 
studies  were  during  seven  years  of  most  arduous 
study',  and  which  were  ten  years  in  publication,  is 
a monument  of  research  and  genius  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen,  leading  through  the  most 
abstruse  and  intricate  regions  of  zoology',  geology, 
and  paleontology,  to  a new  classification,  which  is 
recognized  by'  all  the  leading  geologists  of  the 
world;  that  his  minor  workson  the  Echini,  on  living 
and  fossil  shells,  and  several  other  subjects,  were 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  ordinary  men ; 
that  his  “ Studies  on  the  Glaciers,”  and  his  Systeme 
Glacinire,  results  of  years  of  arduous  investigation 
and  long  exposure  on  the  highest  Alps,  and  on 
the  great  glaciers  of  the  Oberland  and  Mont  Blanc, 
did  more  than  any  other  of  his  works  to  revolu- 
tionize the  former  theories  concerning  the  remote 
period  of  our  globe  w'hen  the  great  snow-storm  cov- 
ered tropic  as  well  as  arctic  zones.  “ Surely,” 
says  Dr.  Pacheco  da  Silva,  “ no  one  would  have 
looked  for  other  volumes  from  this  great  and  pro- 
lific man ; but  no  sooner  does  he  reach  the  United 
States  than  the  New  World  calls  forth  new  efforts, 
and  we  looked  upon  his  contributions  to  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  United  States  as  the  final  and 
monumental  work  of  this  capacious  mind;  but  now 
we  see  him  investigating  the  rich  field  of  Brazil,  and 
we  feel  that  finis  has  not  yet  been  written  to  the  ef- 
forts of  his  genius.” 

Professor  Agassiz  came  to  our  country  in  1846. 
He  was  then  Professor  in  the  College  of  Neuchatel, 
and  visited  the  United  States  to  study  the  aspects  of 
nature  here.  We  all  remember  the  enthusiasm  cre- 
ated by’  his  lectures.  Two  y’ears  later,  duty'  indi- 
cated plainly  to  the  Professor  that  the  New  World 
was  to  be  the  field  of  his  labors.  The  Professorship 
of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  scientific  school  in 
Cambridge  is  filled  bv  Agassiz.  The  magnificent 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  wholly  his  cre- 
ation in  its  inception,  plan,  and  execution,  and  has 
excited  the  envy  of  Europe.  It  has  a national  im- 
portance, and  in  completeness  and  extent  is  the 
first  in  the  world. 

In  March,  1865,  Professor  Agassiz  left  our  shores 
with  a corps  of  scientific  men  to  explore  the  virgin 
fields  of  Brazil.  Already  this  expedition,  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  has  produced  abundant  fruits.  The  en- 
thusiastic reception  by  tho  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
by  the  people  of  that  Empire,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  are  grateful  to  our 
nation,  which  is  now  more  closely  united  to  the  most 
stable  Government  in  South  America.  The  results 
of  Professor  Agassiz’s  expedition  will,  like  all  his 
works,  redound  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
to  the  promotion  of  a truthful  understanding  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  tropical  nature. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1805, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At  the  same  hour  in  which  Brother  Barker  is 
preaching  the  Gospel — according  to  Jefferson 
Davis — at  the  Pines,  Edward  Arthur  is  preach- 
ing another  Gospel — that  according  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — in  his  church  in  Somerville.  And 
he  and  his  comparatively  few  hearers  know  that 
he  has  got  such  a grasp  upon  the  very  substance 
and  essence  of  that  good  news  to  men  "as  he  never 
had  before.  Yes,  he,  and  multitudes  like  him  at 
the  South,  in  ever  deepening  despair  of  things 
human  in  these  day's,  are  looking  to  the  Gospel 
and  to  the  living  God,  of  whom  that  sacred  paper 
is  but  the  transparent  drapery,  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing singleness  and  intensity  to  which  all 
previous  experience  is  tame  indeed. 

“It’s  the  last  time,  the  very  last  time,  yon 
catch  me  a-hearing  him,”  Mrs.  Warner  had" re- 
marked a few  Sabbaths  ago  as  she  walked  her 
portly  husband  home  from  church.  “Yes,  I 
know  it,  I did  say  before  this  I never  would  go 
again,  and  I haven’t  been,  yon  well  know,  for 
ever  so  long.  But  I thought  that  to-day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  our  glorious  victory  over 
MK^lellan,  he  certainly  would  come  out  for  the 
Confederacy,  and  be  down  at  last  upon  the 
Yankees.  And  look  at  it.  All  that  sermon  of 
his  to-day  only'  a-trying  to  prove  what  terrible 
sinners  we  are  instead,  telling  over  all  our  sins. 
Not  one  word  about  the  vile  wickedness  of  the 
Yankees.” 

“Why  he  said,  Helen,”  ventured  the  Doctor, 
“that,  whatever  were  the  human  instruments 
of  chastisement  employed,  the  Almighty  would 
deal  in  strictest  justice  with  them  as  with  ns. 
You  see  he  wants  us  to  look  more  at  that  for 
which  we  are  being  punished  than  at  the  pun- 
ishment itself ; he  says  that  if  we  do  not  we  will 
be  more  and  more  |Pjtjiii>|ip |U»£  Hijn,  until  we  do. 


GOING  HOME  FROM  CHURCH. 


For  one,’’  added  the  Doctor,  rashly,  “I  agree 
with  Mr.  Arthur  entirely!” 

But  the  Doctor  never  would  have  said  this 
save  from  the  warmth  of  just  having  heard  the 
sermon. 

“ It’s  his  influence  has  rained  you ; he’s  a trai- 
tor, a Yankee,  a vile  Abolitionist!”  says  Mrs. 
Warner,  and  so  decidedly  that  Alice  Bowles, 
walking  home  alone  from  church,  can  not  choose 
but  hear.  “Always  insisting  and  insisting  upon 
our  sins,”  says  Mrs.  Warner,  “as  if  we  arc  not 
a million  times  better  than  the  Yankees.  Talk- 
ing, too,  about  the  Almighty,  as  if  He  had  any 
hand  in  this  wicked  war  upon  us — it’s  awful! 
Look  here,  Dr.  Warner,”  adds  his  wife  in  a sud- 
den change  of  tone,  as  a light  breaks  on  her, 
“ I’ve  got  it  now ! The  one  great  sin  the  South 
is  being  punished  for  is  Slavery.  That’s  his 
idea.  Ah,  hah.  Yes,  oh  yes,  I see!  The  Al- 
mighty is  so  angry  with  us  because  we  own 
slaves  he  is  using  the  Yankees  to  chastise  us — 
chuslise  us,  as  if  they  could  do  it ! — for  that.” 

“ Has  lie  ever  said  so?”  begins  the  Doctor. 

“ Hah,  I remember  now.  That’s  why  he  has 
never  preached  a sermon — never,  on  the  Bible 
command  to  ns  to  hold  slaves.  Brother  Barker 
— why  there’s  not  one  preacher  I know  of  but 
has  done  so  often.  Exactly !” 

“I  am  astonished  at  you,  Helen,”  says  Dr. 
Warner,  a new  light,  of  somewhat  different  hue, 
breaking  on  him  also.  “You  well  know  he  has 
often  urged  on  us — taking  the  institution  for 
granted — to  instruct  our  negroes — ” 

“ Wants  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  actually 
married  and  all  that — as  if  a negro  ever  does 
more  than  take  up  with  a husband  or  wife  for  a 
while;  and  as  if  virtuous  white  ladies  were  going 
to  meddle  in  such  things ! Catch  me ! Some- 
thing about  the  duties  of  negro  parents  to  their 
children  too.  Parents ! I tell  you,  Dr.  War- 
ner,” adds  his  clear-spoken  partner,  “all  such 
stuff  is  inconsistent  with  the  institution.  To 
preach  it  is  to  preach  Abolitionism,  that’s  all. 
It  may  deceive  you,  but  it  can’t  deceive  me,  so 
I tell  you.  And  that  he,  a Southern  man,  that 
has  lived  here  so  long — ” 

Dr.  Warner  walks  with  drooped  head  beside 
his  wife  while  she  is  exhausting  herself  upon  the 
subject.  Not  that  he  hears  a word  she  says. 
That  Sunday  morning  when  his  pastor  an- 
nounced his  settled  purpose  to  confine  himself 
exclusively  to  his  Spiritual  duties  comes  up  be- 
fore him.  People  agreed  that  was  a pastor’s 
only  true  course  then — now  it  is  disloyal.  Mr. 
Arthur’s  is  a peculiar  position.  Once",  at  least, 
during  the  week,  the  bell  of  every  other  church 
in  Somerville  summons  the  congregation  to  a 
special  prayer-meeting  for  the  success  of  the 
Confederacy;  alone  of  the  churches  Mr.  Ar- 
thur’s remains  closed,  his  bell  silent.  The  only 
exception  to  the  preachers  in  and  around  Somer- 
ville, and  there  are  a great  many  of  them,  one 
never  secs  him  on  the  streets  laughing  and  shak- 
ing hands  over  the  last  glorious  news,  or  clap- 
ping and  stamping  at  the  public  meetings.  Not 
once  has  he  even  been  seen  at  the  aforesaid 
prayer-meetings,  where  Sam  Peters  prays  till  he 
can  only  gasp  for  the  swift  and  utter  destruction 
of  the  Yankees.  “By  the  sword,  Lord,  by  the 
yellow  fever,  Lord.  Like  Gideon’s  foes,  by  one 
another,  Lord ; any  way,  good  Lord,  any  way, 
every  way,  so  that  thou  only  out  of  thy  unwast- 
ing fullness  speedily  destroy  them!”  Where 
Brother  Barker,  too,  rises  in  prayer  to  such 
heights  of  expostulation  as  well  as  entreaty  ns 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  even  at  the  climax  of 
the  most  successful  of  camp-meetings.  All  the 
“ putting  down,  O Lord,”  Brother  Barker  dam- 
ore  for  these  days  is  the  “putting  down  of  our 
thrice  fiendish  foes  1”  All  the  “ saving”  he  sup- 
plicates is  the  “ saving  our  new,  our  young,  onr 
great,  our  glorious  Confederacy,  even  thine  own 
peculiar  people,  O our  God !”  " 

Yes,  it  is  a trying  time  for  Mr.  Arthur,  these 
days. 

“He’s  a lie,  it  isn’t  a political  matter  at  all,” 
Sam  Peters  says  in  reference  to  this  speckled 
bird  in  the  flock,  “the  very  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity at  all  on  this  continent  is  involved  in  the 
success  of  the  Confederacy!”  and  that  is  the 
first  article  in  the  Creed — ah,  you  may  deny  it 
now ; yon  know  it  was  then — of  every  religious 
Secessionist  at  the  South.  But,  in  the  rising 
tide  of  the  times,  friend  after  friend  has  been 
swept  away  from  Mr.  Arthur,  some  fled  North, 


some  gone  to  the  war  in  reality,  some  gone  to 
the  war,  from  him  at  least,  in  heart. 

His  congregation  wanes  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath. In  pastoral  visits  among  the  few  that  re- 
main, even  among  some  as  heartily  opposed  as 
he  at  the  outset  to  Secession,  he  hears,  “Well, 
I was  opposed  to  the  thing  at  the  beginning  as 
much  as  a man  could  be,  but  now  that  we  are 
in  it”— and  so  on  to  the  “last  ditch”  with  the 
‘ 1 black  flag”  waving  over  it ! Such  a forget- 
fulness of  all  principle  in  the  matter,  such  an 
utter  abandoning  yourself  to  the  current  simply 
because  it  is  a current.  And  that  current  is 
Lethe  itself  as  to  the  Past.  It  matters  not  a 
straw  how  sincerely  good  Mr.  Ellis,  and  thou- 
sands like  him,  once  believed  it  to  be  a great 
sin ; “ now  we  are  in  it ; now,  you  see,  we  are  in 
it!”  is  the  magical  formula,  and,  presto!  off 
you  are  gone,  soul  as  well  as  body,  with  the 
movement. 

A trying  time  for  the  man.  There  are  many 
as  clear  and  as  firm,  too,  as  he,  but,  unlike  them, 
he  can  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  office,  bury 
himself  in  the  furrows  of  his  farm,  occupy  and 
conceal  himself  behind  his  counter.  He  is  be- 
fore the  public  every  Sunday,  peculiarly  before 
them  on  the  often  recurring  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  days.  Somerville  has  forgotten  a good 
many  people,  but  he  is  too  much  before  it  for 
that.  An  annoying  Elijah,  who  will  not  even 
hie  himself  away  in  the  seclusion  of  Cherith 
and  Sarepta,  but  is  perpetually  in  Allah’s  path. 

By  slow  degrees,  keenly  as  it  hurt  him  at 
first,  he  is  becoming  used  to  people  passing  him 
without  speaking,  to  the  cold  words  and  colder 
manner  of  those  who  were  once  his  friends.  On 
what  pretext  resign  ? Where  go  if  he  should  ? 
What  occupation  can  he,  a man  under  ban,  fol- 
low ? He  has  no  capital  to  become  a merchant, 
no  farm  to  be  a farmer,  as  objectionable  a teach- 
er as  he  is  a preacher.  Let  him  resign  to-day, 
before  to-morrow  Brother  Barker  will  himself 
see  to  it  that  he  is  conscripted.  All  he  can  do 
is  to  continue  in  his  present  line  of  duty.  He 
wonders,  Is  the  delusion  in  myself  or  in  the 
mass  around  me ! Ignorant  and  educated,  san- 
guine and  phlegmatic,  silent  and  talkative,  vio- 
lent and  mild,  the  avowedly  wicked  and  the  de- 
votedly pious — the  fermentation  is  seething  all 
men  into  oneness  of  opinion,  feeling,  speech. 
Alas!  for  Edward  Arthur,  he  is  only  petrifying 
in  his  isolation. 

Look  at  good  Mr.  Ellis.  There  is  almost  no- 
thing left  in  his  store  these  days  for  sale.  His 
last  calicoes  went  oft'  at  two  dollars  a yard. 
Mrs.  Bowles  bought  his  last  bolt  of  domestic  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  He  did  have 
shoes  at  ten  dollars,  none  now.  His  shelves 
display  only  empty  boxes,  bottles  of  hair  oil, 
stone  jugs,  patent  medicines,  and  an  amazing 
number  of  mouse-traps.  Any  quantity  of  coffee 
mills,  but  they  are  only  a mockery,  coffee  sell- 
ing at  two  dollars  a pound.  But  not  a cent 
cares  Mr.  Ellis.  His  main  object  in  opening  his 
store  in  the  morning  is  to  hear  what  people — 
dropping  in  during  the  day  to  ask  for  articles 
they  won’t  get — have  to  say  upon  the  one  topic, 
while,  leaning  against  his  empty  shelves,  he  ex- 


changes instead  of  goods  his  own  freshest  hopes 
in  return. 

“Goods?  No,  Sir;  and,  for  one,  I intend 
getting  few  or  none  from  abroad  hereafter.  I 
hope  to  sell  nothing  that  is  not  made  within  the 
Confederacy.  In  a short  time,  Sir,  we  will  have 
achieved  our  independence  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.” 

Piety  develops  in  a man  the  faculty  of  hope, 
and  the  vigor  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  hope  has  reference 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  is  amazing.  His  son 
Henry  writes  gloomy  letters  from  the  army  and 
he  rebukes  him  therefor,  ignoring  to  every  one 
and  to  himself  every  thing  not  encouraging  to 
“ the  South.”  The  paper  he  reads  several  times 
over  on  its  arrival,  with  what  heated  unbelief 
in  its  discouraging  items,  with  what  magnifying 
fervor  in  its  encouraging  ones.  The  least  this- 
tledown of  a rumor  of  the  latter  kind  is  a solid 
satisfaction  for,  at  least,  the  passing  moment. 
He  eagerly  repeats  it  to  customers  calling  in  on 
vain  search  for  axes  or  nails  or  pins.  An  iron- 
clad navy  arrived  at  Wilmington  for  the  South, 
a civil  war  already  broken  out  at  the  North, 
European  intervention — his  sincere  belief  in  the 
news  satisfies  all  who  hear  it  from  him  that  it 
must  be  even  so.  Whoever  else  is  absent  from 
any  war  meeting  Mr.  Ellis  is  not;  his  sincere 
face  giving  moral  sanction  to  the  proceeding* 
otherwise  rather  vindictive,  not  to  say  profane. 
It  is  singular,  though,  that  he  is  not  a more  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  prayer  meetings ; there  is  a 
spirit  in  the  remarks  and  the  prayers  thereat 
from  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  winces  and 
shrinks.  The  religiousness  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  belief 
in  the  Confederacy  disquiets  his  pastor  more 
than  any  thing  else — all  Mr.  Ellis’s  piety  running 
so  swiftly  in  that  one  channel  in  these  days. 

But  the  two  rarely  meet  now.  “He  know9 
my  sentiments  perfectly  well ; how  can  he  be  so 
cordial  with  me — not  cordial — so  full  rather  of  a 
struggling  respect  and  esteem  for  me  still  ?”  the 
pastor  asks  himself,  wondering  whether  he  will 
see  his  former  friend  at  church  next  Sunday  or 
no.  Is  it  possible  deep  down  in  his  soul  he 
knows  I am  right  ? Mr.  Arthur  muses  upon  it, 
till  one  Sabbath  Mr.  Ellis  disappears  with  his 
family  from  church. 

Perhaps  Robby  Sorel  may  have  had  an  un- 
conscious share  in  this  last  "step.  Not  a more 
modest,  quiet,  sober  little  fellow  than  Robby; 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mother,  he  has  by  this 
time  become  exceedingly  attached  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, who  teaches  him  at  home,  and  makes  a 
companion  of  him  in  all  his  excursions,  his  heart 
yearning  doubly  over  Robby  in  his  state  of  ban- 
ishment, and  being  repulsed  from  almost  every 
one  else.  As  with  the  children  of  all  Union  peo- 
ple, Robby  has  a great  deal  to  bear  in  the  way 
of  abuse.  That  his  mother  and  Mr.  Arthur  are 
Yankees,  Abolitionists,  and  traitors  he  is  told  al- 
most every  time  he  is  sent  into  Somerville  on  an 
errand.  But  when  Charley  Ellis,  about  his  own 
age,  becoming  rapidly  the  very  bad  boy  which  the 
children  of  pious  parents  sometimes  do  become, 
heaps  cursing  and  abuse  upon  him,  about  this 
time,  as  a “whitewashed  negro,”  with  a great 
deal  more  in  reference  to  Mr.  Arthur  and  his 
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mother,  Robby’s  wrath  bursts  forth,  and,  as  at  the  South,  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  coming  so 
much  to  his  own  surprise  as  that  of  Charley  slowly  to  see.  But  you  are  on  the  road— three 
Ellis,  he  gives  this  latter  a sound  drubbing.  Of  years  hence  the  Union  men  of  the  South  will  be 
course  Mr.  Ellis  hears  only  his  son’s,  or  rather  the  most  hearty  emancipationists  on  earth,  with- 
his  son’s  mother’s  version  of  the  matter;  that,  out  a spark  of  Northern  fanaticism!” 
with  Charley’s  blackened  eyes,  settles  the  matter.  It  was  an  awful  sentiment ; but  dry  Mr.  Fer- 
Only  he  will  not  put  it  on  that  ground  with  Mr.  guson  stated  it  simply  as  a scientific  fact.  He 
Arthur.  was  canny  Scotch  enough,  however,  to  lower 

“ The  prayers  he  offers  are  precisely  those  he  his  voice  as  he  made  the  atrocious  statement, 
might  put  up  in  a Boston  pulpit : I can  not  stand  “And  it  is  the  hand  of  God,”  he  added ; “you 
it,”  says  Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  he  has  any  more  good  people  could  see  no  harm  in  Slavery.  Very 
fancy  for  Brother  Barker  and  the  like  for  all  well,  Heaven  is  putting  that  very  cup  to  your 
that.  For  the  present  Mr.  Ellis  and  family,  his  lip,  pressing  it  there  bitter  and  long,  to  see  how 
children  withdrawn  from  Sabbath  School,  are  you  like  the  taste.  The  Jehovah  of  Moses  still 
adrift  upon  the  world.  rules,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  lex  talionis — retributive 

“ I wonder  whether  I would  be  as  dumb  upon  justice  the  old  Covenanters  call  it.” 
political  matters  in  the  pulpit  if  I was  where  I Neither  of  his  friends  would  have  endured 
could  speak?”  said  Mr.  Arthur  to  himself,  next  such  language  a few  months  before.  Yes,  an 
morning  as  he  rode  home  from  his  hath,  feeling  immense  amount  of  thinking  was  being  done  in 
fresh  and  strong.  “And  is  it  an  hypocrisy  for  the  South  those  days,  and  in  the  mind  of  every 
me  to  put  my  position  on  the  ground  that  it  is  reasoning  mortal  there,  Union  man  or  Seces- 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  abstain  from  politics?”  sionist,  it  all  bore  upon  that  one  thing — Slavery. 

“ You  and  your  fellow-preachers  of  the  same  “And  so  you  had  to  march  up,  too,  and  take 
sentiments  are  in  somewhat  the  same  case  here  your  medicine?”  the  lawyer  asks  Mr.  Arthur, 
at  the  South  that  the  preachers  of  the  Demo-  after  a long  silence.  And  that  gentleman  need- 
cratic  party  are  at  the  North,”  says  Mr.  Fergu-  ed  no  explanation.  He  had  stood  before  the 
son,  to  whom,  in  Guy  Brooks’s  office  the  same  Provost  Marshal,  and,  under  oath,  renounced  all 
day,  Mr.  Arthur  propounds  his  case.  “Were  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government, 
you  and  your  like  at  the  North  they  at  the  swearing  fealty  to  the  “Confederate  States  of 
South,  to  say  the  least,  the  temptation  upon  you  America”  instead.  Medicine?  Yes;  and  the 
as  upon  them  to  speak  out  would  be  tremen-  bitterest  to  him,  and  to  thousands  like  him,  their 
dous.  Eh  ? I dare  say  you  would  be  among  manhood  had  ever  taken.  Certain  zealous  fe- 
the  loudest,  most  violent  of  them  all — a perfect  males  of  the  Secession  persuasion  had  even  of- 
Barker.  It  is  only  human  nature,  man,”  says  fered  themselves  to  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Som- 
the  Scot.  erville  as  a committee  to  administer  the  same 

“ My  convictions,”  moans  the  minister,  “ are  oath  to  every  one  of  their  own  sex  in  the  coun- 
so  very  clear  and  strong ; so  very  much  to  so  ty.  Unfortunately  the  Provost  Marshal  declined 
many  is  at  stake  ; and,  then,  the  question  is  so  the  offer ; acknowledged  its  importance,  but 
largely  a moral,  in  fact  a religious,  one ! Yet  plead  absence  of  instructions.  Not  one  of  the 
surely  a minister  should  be  exclusively — ” Secession  females  but  would  have  died  or  suc- 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  that,”  breaks  in  the  ceeded.  Not  even  the  feeblest  of  the  Union  la- 
lawyer.  “ You  are  occupying  the  only  position  dies  but  would  have  endured  first  a thousand 
you  can  now and  Guy  Brooks  continues  an  in-  deaths.  Who  can  conjecture  the  issue?  And, 
terrupted  denunciation  of  the  new  Stay  Law.  alas  for  Poesy,  Bellona,  dread  goddess  of  war, 
“And  there  is  conscription,”  begins  the  Scotch-  being  the  muse,  that  such  an  Iliad  should  not 
man.  have  been  enacted  1 

“The  most  awful  violation  of  State  Rights — “Tim  Lamum  Provost  Marshal?  Oh,  come 

the  most  unconstitutional  thing!”  burst  out  the  now,  not  Tim  Lamum!”  had  been  the  universal 
lawyer.  remark  in  Somerville  when  that  fact  was  an- 

“You  must  not  say  that;  you  know  our  Su-  nounced. 
preme  Court  is  unanimous  against  you.  By-  Wait  one  instant.  For  it  takes  very  little 
the-by,”  continues  Mr.  Ferguson,  “I  had  a visit  expenditure  of  colors — water  colors — to  paint 
last  night  from  a man  on  land  business — want-  Tim  Lamum.  A suddenly  shot  up  youth  of 
ed  to  buy  land — as  if  I would  exchange  my  nineteen  was  Tim,  oily  as  to  hair,  sparse  as  to 
solid  acres  for  his  worthless  paper-money ! He  mustache,  feeble  as  to  stamina,  profane  as  to 
was  telling  me  about  a District  Judge  in  our  speech,  loose  as  to  morals,  good  as  to  only  one 
sister  State — a long  story.  Being  a Yankee  thing  on  earth — and  that  one  thing  is  poker, 
and  in  office  he  decides  instantly,  eagerly,  that  All  the  rest  of  Tim’s  full  length  is  on  the  can- 

conscription  is  constitutional.  They  wanted  to  vas  when  it  is  added  that  Tim  had  “plenty  of 

argue  before  him  the  question  of  Martial  Law,  negroes,”  and  was  nephew  of  the  editor.  An 
as  now  existing  in  every  village  over  the  State,  exceedingly  vaporous  existence  had  Tim  led  up 
‘Not  one  syllable,  gentlemen,’  he  said;  ‘my  to  Secession.  With  his  hat  perched,  tilted  well 
mind  is  already  made  up— Martial  Law  is  con-  forward,  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  a cigar  in 
stitutional  also.’  And  if  that  gang  at  Richmond  the  corner  of  his  languid  mouth,  nothing  on  the 
had  enacted  Polygamy  it  would  have  been  the  surface  of  this  planet  had  Tim  to  do.  And  he 

same.  Poor  fellow  ! I know  all  about  it : at  the  did  it ; that  is,  during  the  day.  At  night  it  was 

beginning  of  Secession,  too  thoroughly  informed  poker. 

in  head  and  heart  not  to  know  its  diabolical  na-  Tim  was  off  to  the  war  from  the  first,  was  in 
ture  and  consequences,  he  winced  and  shrank,  one  fight  in  which  a bridge  was  much  mixed 
In,  however,  he  went  at  last,  under  the  terrible  up,  and  came  back.  Forever  on  the  point  of 
pressure,  desperately ; now  he  stops  at  nothing,  leaving  to  “rejoin  his  command,”  somehow  he 
of  course.  My  land-seeker  told  me  the  poor  never  got  off.  But  as  a private?  No,  Sir.  No 
fellow  is  thinned  to  a ghost — you  can  read  his  man  readier  than  he  to  go  as  an  officer.  Not 
misery  in  his  face — he  can  not  sit  still  a moment  attaining  to  that,  Lamum,  editor  and  uncle,  dis- 
— in  and  out  of  every  group  he  comes  upon,  covers  that  he  can  not  dispense  with  Tim  from 
seeking  consolation  and  finding  none.  Like  the  office  of  the  Star.  So  Tim  is  compelled  to 
Milton’s  Satan  he  can  not  fly  himself,  however,  smoke  his  listless  cigar  a fraction  of  every  day 
I’ve  put  my  man’s  information  in  my  collection,  in  that  dreary  and  very  dirty  den  until  his  uncle 
adds  he,  laying  his  broad  palm  on  the  vast  vol-  can  get  him  something  as  Commissary,  Quarter- 

ume  in  question  lying  on  the  table  beside  him ; master,  Contractor  from  Richmond. 

“and  you  mark  my  words,  Sirs,”  continues  the  So,  when  Martial  Law  is  established  in  Som- 
grim  Scot,  “ if  I do  not  have  to  complete  that  erville,  Somerville  finds  it  embodied  in  Tim, 
person’s  history  with  an  account  of  his  suicide  I cigar  in  mouth,  hat  on  head,  heels  on  the  little 
am  more  mistaken  than  I was  ever  before  in  my  table  before  him,  ready  to  perform  all  the  duties 
life.”  of  Provost  Marshal  in  the  empty  store  employed 

“I  suppose  you  have  that  printed  list  of  those  for  the  purpose.  And  very  easy  Tim  took  it. 

who  have  not  paid  their  War  tax,”  asks  the  law-  Bob  Withers  acted  for  the  time  as  his  clerk  on 

ycr — “the  one  pasted  up  in  the  Court-house?”  the  dusty  counter  near  by,  entering  the  names 

“ In  my  collection?  Yes,  Sir,  my  name  lead-  and  administering  the  oath.  All  that  Tim  has 
ing  the  list.  There  has  not  been  a matter  re-  to  do  at  present  is  to  smooth  down  his  incipient 
lating  to  Secession  in  my  reach  that  is  not  there,  mustache  in  the  hollowed  fore-finger  of  his  left 
That  collection,  Sir,  is  nothing  to  laugh  at — it  is  hand  whenever  he  takes  his  cigar  from  his  mouth 
material  of  profound  philosophical  study.  The  with  his  right.  Medicine?  Ay,  the  bitterest  on 
regular  steps  of  Secession  toward  despotism  are  earth.’ 

perfectly  beautiful,  illustrating  the  invariable  “ An  oath  under  duress  has  not  the  least  ob- 
working  of  moral  law  as  the  rainbow  does  the  ligation,”  reasons  Guy  Brooks  and  hundreds  of 
natural  laws  of  light.  Stay  law,  exemption  of  thousands  at  the  South.  Ye  who  seriously  re- 
the  rich  from  military  service,  martial  law,  con-  vere  an  oath  as  the  most  solemn  of  appeals  to 
scription,  prostituted  press,  terrorism — we  will  God,  is  or  is  not  the  taking  of  an  oath  on  the 
soon  get  on  to  currency  utterly  depreciated,  then  basis  of  such  reasoning  about  as  cool,  as  deliber- 
impressment  of  property  and  negroes,  terrible  ate  a taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  as  a man 
military  executions  to  prevent  desertion,  State  can  be  guilty  of?  If  the  whole  moral  law,  in 
militia  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Richmond  every  possible  inflection  ther^^vere  but  as 
gang — ” explicit  and  invariable  as  tJ^Bnultiplicatiuu 

“What  raving  madness!”  breaks  in  the  law-  Table  now! 
yer,  rising  from  his  seat  in  desperation.  “We  A pitiful  sight  it  was  to  see  old,  white-headed 
seceded  for  what  ?”  men,  who  had  not  had  time  yet  to  realize  the 

“For  our  share  of  the  Territories,  and  they  possibility  of  Secession,  the  very  imagination  of 
are  gone ; for  State  Rights,  and  they  are  gone.”  which  they  had  abhorred  all  their  lives,  sudden- 
“ For  Slavery,  and  it  will  soon  be  gone,  too.  ly  hurried  in  frqm  their  homes,  stood  like  chil- 
Quem  deus  vult  perdere — a hackneyed  old  prov-  aren  before  this  beardless  puppet  of  the  hour, 
erb,  Mr.  Arthur.  You  cut  loose  from  the  Un-  driven  there  to  do  so  under  peril  of  property 
ion,”  continues  the  Scotchman,  “and  sail  off  and  life,  calling  on  God  to  witness  they  re- 
on  the  one  bottom  of  Slavery ! Beautiful  ex-  nounccd  the  Government  they  had  up  till  that 
periment,  experimentum  crttcis,  as  Bacon  calls  instant  regarded  as  the  noblest  and  firmest  on 
such ; Faraday,  with  a broad,  clean  counter  be-  earth ! Solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  what  ? 
fore  him,  never  tried  a neater,  completer  one  in  To  the  suddenest  and  wildest  and  windiest — 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  idea,  you  see,  is  to  Strong  men  came  sullenly  forward  too.  Heav- 
eliminate  Slavery  from  all  that  has  hitherto  been  cn  help  us ! not  a man  in  Somerville  failed  to 
mixed  with  it,  to  see  how  the  thing  itself  and  by  come.  Many  swearing,  as  they  took  the  oath 
itself  stands.  Well,  not  a Power  in  the  world  — ah,  how  solemnly ! — by  the  God  that  made 
dare  recognize  your  Slave  Government ; at  home  them,  to  take  full  vengeance  for  this  their  deep 
corruption  and  despotism  and  ruin  until  you  humiliation.  Yes,  it  was  an  oath — not  to  Se- 
sicken  of  it— to  say  nothing  of  the  awful  judg-  cessionists — it  left  them  as  it  found  them ; to 
ments  of  Heaven  upon  you  by  the  hands  of  the  Union  men  it  was  the  awful  pledge  and  sacra- 
Federals!  Being  from  Scotland,  I am  impar-  ment  of  hatred  and  vengeance.  Before  that 
tial,  of  course.  And  such  men  as  you, two,  Dr.  oath  their  purpose  was  merely  a resolve ; hence- 
Warner,  Paul  Brooks  i[pi  therfc  hTfh.tr  Hinds,  and  forth  it  was  a vow. 

all  like  jrou  atj  fco^Swth^  why,  born  and  living  | _In^thCj establishment  of  Martial  Law  and  Con- 


scription Secession  rolled  up  into  its  zenith,  sub-  the  vehemence  of  her  usually  quiet  and  refined 
siding  thereafter — but  oh,  how  slowly ! — to  its  little  mother. 

nadir.  . “Do  not  mention  her  name  to  me  again 

“ I call  you  to  witness,  Mr.  Lamum,  and  you,  Alice.  I did  suppose  our  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Withers,”  Edward  Arthur,  as  he  stands  be-  her  was  ended  by  my  reply  to  her  impertinence 
fore  Tim’s  boot-soles  displayed  on  the  little  red  in  reference  to  Lieutenant  Ravenel’s  visit.  It  is 
table,  remarks,  “ that  I take  this  oath  only  on  not  so  much  her  loathsome  snuff-dipping,  that 
one  ground.  Were  it  not  for  that  I would  per-  she  should  bring  her  filthy  yellow  bottle  with  her 
ish  first.”  into  my  very  parlor,  actually  converse  with  me, 

‘ * Ah,  and  what  ground  is  that  ?”  asks  Tim,  her  filthy  mop-stick  in  the  comer  of  her  mouth ! 
with  languid  curiosity,  clasping  both  hands  to-  It  is  her  quick  eyes  and  her  incessant  tongue, 
gether  behind  his  head  and  tilting  his  chair  far-  I do  believe  the  poor  creature  is  a sincere  South- 
ther  back  as  he  speaks.  He  manages  to  ask  the  ern  woman  ; but  much  as  I dislike  the  Northern 
question,  too,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth.  people,  she  has  a venom  in  speaking  about  them 

“ Solely  because  I am  commanded  to  obey,  by  that  is  exceedingly  unladylike.” 

Scripture,  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  “That  is  one  thing  I dislike  Secession  for, 
sake.  I obey  as  part  of  my  submission  to  the  mother.  Those— Mrs.  Sorel,  and  the  other 
Powers  that  be,  yielding  not  to  those  Powers  but  Union  people — with  whom  we  used  to  associate 
to  the  Providence  that  permits  them  present  most  we  have  been  separated  from.  Mrs.  Warner 
might,  and  to  the  express  command  of  God  in  is  only  one  of  the  new  class  of  people  the  war  has 
such  a case  as  this.  I submit  to  this  as  I would  thrown  us  among.  Dr.  Peel,  for  instance,  dar- 
endeavor  to  do  to  every  affliction  He  pleases  to  ing  to  speak  to  you  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  store  yester- 
send,  however  painful.  I have  nothing  more  to  day;  that  intoxicated  old  oddity,  Captain  Rich- 
say-”  # ard  Simmons,  BobWithers,  and  Mr.  Lamum  act- 

“ I’m  afraid  you  do  not  like  my  Government,”  ually  acting  with  you  as  a Soldiers’  Aid  Com- 
says  the  Provost  Marshal,  with  pitying  dignity,  mittee.  That  odious  Yankee  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
And  if  Tim  used  the  expression  once  during  his  Neely,  too,  actually  visiting  here  almost  every 
official  career  he  used  it — shall  we  venture  to  say?  week.  He  never  dreamed  of  doing  so  until  he 
— one  thousand  times.  He  had  met  with  it  in  had  the  war  news  to  talk  over  with  you.  For 
the  corner  of  some  newspaper  as  the  language  of  one,  if  it  were  not  for  you  and  Rutledge,  I would 
some  other  high  and  distinguished  official  in  dip-  almost  hate  Secession ! And  to  think  it  is  Slav- 
lomatic  correspondence.  “ I have  no  choice  in  ery  we  are  fighting  for ! it  never  did  before,  but 
the  matter,”  he  afterward  remarks  to  those  whose  it  seems  odd  to  me  now — Slavery!"  adds  the 
houses  he  has  had  searched  for  conscripts,  or  young  lady,  with — like  Mr.  Arthur  before  Tim 
who  are  up  before  him  for  using  disloyal  lan-  Lamum — a great  deal  more  depth  of  feeling 
guage ; “ it  is  my  Government  which  directs  me  than  she  before  knew  herself  to  be  possessed  of. 
to  act  as  I do.  If  my  Government  did  not  con-  “Aristocratic  little  old  fool,  putting  on  hey 
sider  it  necessary  they  would  not  have  made  it  Charleston  airs  with  me!"  says  Mrs.  Warner, 
my  duty,”  he  replies,  when  any  one  attempts  to  snuff  stick  in  mouth,  that  same  moment  at  her 
argue  the  matter  of  passports  from  county  to  fireside.  “ And  that  Alice  of  hers,  so  polite  and 
county.  Yet  there  is  something,  as  peculiarly  reserved,  as  if  she  was  a queen  or  an  heiress, 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Arthur  as  it  is  distasteful  to  Mr.  Plague  take  them ! They  say  that  that  Rutledge 
Ellis,  in  hearing  just  such  an  individual  as  Tim  Bowles  the  old  goose  is  so  everlastingly  talking 
Lamum  mention  the  Confederacy  as  “ my  Gov-  about  is  going  to  the  dogs  there  in  Charleston, 
eminent.”  I hope  so  with  all  my  soul!  It’s  a heap  she 

“ I regarded  the  act  of  Secession  as  a wicked-  needs  to  bring  dow’n  her  abominable  pride.” 
ness,  from  voting  for  which  I abstained  exactly  And  a good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  Mr. 
as  I would  abstain” — the  Minister  will  add  in  a Arthur  being  intermingled  therewith,  she  said 
steady  tone  and  looking  his  beardless  hero  in  the  that  night  in  bed  to  Dr.  Warner,  like  a veteran 
eyes — “from  the  wickedness  of  swearing,  gam-  in  the  trenches,  asleep  by  her  side, 
bling,  or  lewdness.  Every  hour  I live  I more  Nothing  since  his  elevation  to  office  pleases 
firmly  regard  it  as  part  of  the  great  crime  against  Tim  Lamum  more  than  Miss  Alice  Bowles’s 
God  and  man  for  which  we  are  enduring  and  bearing  toward  him  a few  evenings  after  at  a 
will  continue  to  endure  an  awful  punishment,  party  given  by  Colonel  Ret  Roberts.  Tim  has 
I am  submitting  to  it,  meanwhile,  only  as  to  the  long  since  given  up  Miss  Alice  as — “beautiful 
afflictive  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  obedience  to  as  you  please — yes,  Sir — but  too” — a heated  ex- 
its express  command  to  that  effect.”  pression  here — “proud  for  me  1”  It  is  his  new 

The  old  store  is  full  when  he  says  it.  Of  course  position,  of  course,  which  causes  Miss  Alice  to 
he  ought  no  more  to  have  said  it  than  ought  irate  pause  near  him  in  an  incidental  way  that  night 
Paul  to  have  made  that  unpleasant  remark  about  with  such  a smile  as  emboldens  Tim  to  inform 
a whited  wall  when  on  his  trial.  His  own  ideal  her  that  it  is  a pleasant  evening ; with  great 
Minister  would  have  quietly  taken  the  oath  and  dignity  too,  the  Provost  Marshal’s  hollowed  fore- 
ridden  back  again  to  Mrs.  Sorel’s,  thinking  and  finger  smoothing  down  his  mustache, 
feeling  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  breathing  no  “ You  are  quite  busy  these  days  ?’’  says  Alice 
syllable  aloud.  He  was  surprised  at  himself,  for  at  last,  and  with  an  interest  in  Mr.  Lamum  as 
he  had  no  intention  of  saying  a word.  But  he  flattering  as  it  is  novel. 

felt  more  deeply  than  he  knew,  and  in  the  an-  “Yes,  Miss  Alice.  Well,  only  tolerably  bo. 
guish  of  the  moment  could  not  refrain  from  bear-  The  Secession  people  among  us  are  so  very  will- 
ing testimony  against  the  Baal  of  the  hour  if  he  ing,  and  those  poor  Union  chaps  are  so  fright- 
died  for  it.  ened,  I don’t  have  as  much  to  do  as  I supposed 

At  least  no  other  man  in  Somerville  did  any  I would,”  says  Tim. 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  would  have  been  a too  “ It  is  such  a new  thing  among  us,  Mr.  Lam- 
dangerous  experiment  in  the  case,  say,  of  Guy  um.  Do  tell  me  what  the  duties  of  a Provost 
Brooks,  Ferguson,  Dr.  Warner,  and  the  like.  Marshal  are  ?”  asks  Alice. 

But  Edward  Arthur  was  so  well  known  in  Som-  (“Not  a bit  proud  these  days.  It  is  really 
erville,  had  married  so  many  of  the  couples  there,  amazing  how  the  girls  are  taken  by  a fellow’s 
buried  so  many  of  the  dead  there,  his  purity  of  being  a Government  official.  Gloriously  beau- 
life,  his  acknowledged  piety,  the  evident  sinceri-  tiful !”  says  Tim  afterward  to  Bob  Withers,  and 
ty  of  the  man,  as  he  stood  there  before  Tim  a dozen  or  so  more,  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
Lamum,  erect,  earnest,  utterly  fearless,  took  the  not  without  expletives.) 

crowd  too  much  by  surprise.  Besides,  just  then,  “Well,  it  is  a new  business  to  us  also,”  he 
it  was  Tim  who  presented  the  majesty  of  Seces-  replies  to  his  fair  questioner.  “Yes — oh,  well, 
sion  in  his  person — the  contrast  between  the  two  we  just  do,  you  know,  what  turns  up  to  be  done, 
was  too  striking.  Make  every  soul  take  the  oath,  say.  Haul  peo- 

“ Oh,  said  he  hated  and  despised  the  Confed-  pie  up  if  they  hesitate  about  taking  Confederate 
eracy  with  his  whole  soul ! Said  he  obeyed  it  money.  A funny  thing  happened  before  me 
only  because  the  Bible  made  him.  Acknowledg-  about  that  only  to-day.  Miss  Alice.  Joe  Sta- 
ing,  you  see,  the  Bible  is  on  our  side.  Said  the  pies,  the  hotel  keeper,  you  know,  he  has  that 
Secessionists  were  worse  than  adulterers,  liars,  Scotch  Ferguson,  grizzly-bearded,  positive  chap 
and  thieves,  and  murderers ! Got  so  mad  he  was  — oh,  you  know  him — up  before  me,  you  see. 
white  with  rage.  Had  his  right  hand  in  his  Ferguson  had  lent  Staples  some  thousand  dol- 
bosom  all  the  time,  a revolver  there  I’ve  no  lars,  gold  and  silver,  you  know,  on  interest  when 
doubt.  Would  you  have  ever  thought  such  a Staples  was  fixing  up  his  hotel,  you  see.  Sta- 
thing  of  him,  Mrs.  Bowles  ? I used,  myself,  to  pies  has  a trunk  full  of  Confederate  money, 
think  the  whole  world  of  Mr.  Arthur,  have  said  taken  in,  you  know,  from  people  stopping  with  • 
a thousand  times  Brother  Barker  was  not  to  be  him.  Staples  wants  Ferguson  to  take  it  in  pay- 
compared  to  him.  Now  just  look  at  those  two  ment.  Ferguson  refuses.  However,  he  says  he 
men ! Brother  Barker,  a true  patriot,  a strong  may  do  it  under  protest,  and  steps  out  to  consult 
Secessionist,  and  Barker  a Northern  man,  you  Guy  Brooks  as  his  lawyer.  Just  as  he  steps  out 
know,  while  he  was  born  at  the  South  and  in  comes  Colonel  Juggins,  outs  with  a bundle 
lived  all  his  life  there.  I tell  you  what,  Mrs.  of  Confederate  money — he  had  heard,  you  see, 
Bowles” — Mrs.  Warner  it  is,  she  has  been  in  that  Staples  was  up  at  my  office,  and  had  fol- 
Mrs.  Bowles’s  parlor  for  the  last  hour  or  so,  her  lowed  him — outs,  you  know,  with  a bundle  of 
eyebrows  wide  apart  at  the  inner  ends — “if  we  Confederate  money  as  big  as  a small  baby,  and 
only  knew  we’d  find  out  he’s  a bad,  bad  man.  wants  to  pay  Staples  some — well,  I don’t  know 
There’s  nothing  I can  lay  my  hand  on,  it’s  true ; how  many  hundreds,  Tom  Juggins’s  board  bill ; 
but  if  we  only  knew ! I always  was  doubtful  you  know  he  used  to  loaf  a good  deal  about  the 
about  him,  there’s  a sort  of  pride — My  little  hotel  before  he  went  to  the  war.  What  do  you 
’Eia  is  a child,  I know ; but  if  she  was  old  enough,  think  ? Staples  said  he  would  take  it  only  un- 
and  I but  imagined  Mr.  Arthur  had  any  idea  of  der  protest ; steps  out  to  see  his  lawyer  if  even 
her — ” * that  would  secure  him.” 

“ I can  not  imagine  what  you  mean,  Madam,”  “ And  what  did  Mr.  Ferguson  decide  to  do  ?" 
says  Mrs.  Bowles,  more  in  reference  to  Mrs.  asks  Alice,  with  interest. 

Warner’s  mysterious  manner  than  to  her  words.  “ Came  back  with  Guy  Brooks ; said  he  would 
“I  mean,  if  my  ’Ria  was  as  old  as-your  Alice  not  take  the  money  in  that  shape  at  all.  Fact 

I gay  it  as  a friend ” is,  people  don’t  like,  you  know,  to  take  the  mon- 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Warner,”  Mrs.  ey.  We  have  the  case  under  advisement.  If  I 
Bowles  interrupts  her  visitor  in  her  stateliest  could  only  know,”  adds  Tim,  with  the  dignity 
manner — some  ten  inches  lower,  forty  pounds  of  an  embassador,  “ what  my  Government  would 
lighter  than  Mrs.  Warner ; but  it  is  South  Caro-  have  me  do — ” . . „ 

lina  in  contrast  with  Mississippi,  and  she  towers  “You  have  assistance  in  determining?” 

above  her  as  did  Marie  Antoinette  above  the  “Assistance?  Oh  yes;  plenty  of  that.  My 

canaille — “we  will  not  allude,  if  you  please,  to  uncle,  Dr.  Peel,  Captain  Simmons  when  he  is 
my  daughter,  Alice  Bowles,  in  this  connection.”  sober  enough,  as  for  that,  and  when  he  is  not 
How  the  said  Alice  managed  to  bring  in  Mrs.  sober,  never  is,  you  know.  Fact  is,  I leave  it 

Warner’s  name  that  same  evening,  as  mother  pretty  much  to  them.  I only  sit  there,  you  sec. 

and  daughter  sat  sewing  together  at  those  per-  We  always  have  a detail  of  a dozen  or  so  of  sol- 
petual  haversacks,  is  not  known,  but  Alice  sus-  diers  tcQipjHijr] Q j^e  worst  bore  is  mak- 
pended  her  needle  and  looked  up  surprised  at  ing  out  passports.'  We  let  no  man  go  out  of  the 
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EXTERIOR  01'  THE  ADOBE  FORTIFICATION  AT  SMOKY  HILL  STATION— FIGHTING  THE  FIRE.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


ON  THE  PLAINS. 

We  give  on  this  page  and  on  page  248  some  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  life  on  the  Plains.  In  No. 
474  of  the  Weekly  we  alluded  to  the  attack  made 
last  winter  on  Butterfield’s  Overland  Dispatch 
Coach.  Our  artist,  Mr.  Davis,  was  one  of  the  party 
attacked,  and  has  furnished  on  page  248  a sketch 
of  the  occurrence,  together  with  other  illustrations, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  descriptions : 

ATTACK  OP  INDIANS  ON  AN  OVERLAND  COACH. 

Leaving  Atchison  we  journeyed  out  into  the  vast 
plains,  that  never  can  be  other  than  the  vast  wil- 
derness that  they  are.  We  had,  or  thought  we  had, 
a journey  of  six  or  seven  days  before  us.  But  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases : at  least  they  did  ours. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Atchison  we 
became  aware  that  Indians  were  more  plenty  than 
usual  along  the  route.  This  gave  us  no  uneasiness ; 
but  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  mur- 
dered men — some  of  whom  had  been  captured  alive, 
and  undergone  the  most  awful  torture,  such  as  the 
cutting  out  of  tongues  and  other  parts  of  their  per- 
sons, then  burning  them  alive — caused  us  to  be  con- 
tinually on  our  guard.  At  this  part  of  the  journey 
Colonel  Tamblyn,  an  able  officer  and  a good  Indian 
fighter,  when  he  has  the  men,  furnished  us  with  a 
small  escort. 

Soon  after  this  we  discovered  the  bodies  of  two 
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buried  them.  These  men  had  fought  and  been 
killed;  their  bodies  were  covered  with  arrow- 
wounds.  Brave  men  as  they  were,  we  could  only 
cover  them  with  so  thin  a blanket  of  prairie  sod  that 
would  hide  them  from  sight  but  not  from  the  wolves. 

Still  further  on  we  buried  three  more  bodies  that 
the  Indians  bad  left  most  barbarously  mutilated. 
These  discoveries,  following  each  other  so  rapidly, 
caused  us  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  attack, 
which  came  about  two  o'clock  one  bright  day,  when 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  Indians  would 
have  been  busy  hunting  the  buffalo. 

We  had  nearly  reached  a station  known  as  Smoky 
Hill  Spring  when  we  discovered  a party  of  fully  six- 
ty Indians  within  short  pistol-shot  of  the  coach. 
Otir  escort  had  reached  the  station  and  dismounted, 
leaving  our  little  party  to  fight  the  affair  out  alone, 
which  we  did  in  the  most  determined  style — arrows 
and  pistol-balls  penetrating  the  coach  every  moment, 
strange  to  say,  without  any  thing  more  serious  re- 
sulting than  a couple  of  arrow  scratches ! 

The  Indians,  beaten  off,  were  joined  by  parties 
that  seemed  to  come  from  every  bluff.  Thinking 
to  drive  us  from  the  shelter  of  the  station,  which  we 
had  by  this  time  reached,  they  set  fire  to  the  tall 
grass  to  the  windward  of  us.  The  strong  breeze 
brought  the  smoke  and  flame  rapidly  down,  nearly 
reaching  the  adobe  before  we  could  check  the  fire  by 
beating  it  down  and  cut  with  our  blankets.  This 
we  finally  succeeded  in  doing.  Then,  so  far  as  fire 
was  concerned,  we  were  safe ; for  prairie  grass  will 
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not  burn  twice  on  the  same  day,  and  an  Indian  is 
too  careful  of  his  life  to  come  within  rifle  range,  if 
he  is  sure  that  the  party  that  points  said  rifle  is 
used  to  the  weapon. 

No  attack  was  made  until  nightfall,  when  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  arrows  were  distributed  atnong 
us.  Dawn  found  us  ready,  and  the  Indians  per- 
ceiving this,  no  attack  was  made.  About  ten 
o’clock  a company  of  Colonel  Tamblyn’s  regiment 
came  to  our  rescue,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  In- 
dians mounted  their  ponies,  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
them  except  at  a great  distance. 

STREET  SCENE  IN  SANTA  FE. 

The  little  city  of  Santa  Fe  has  about  it  an  ancient 
appearance  that  is  so  different  from  the  more  Amer- 
ican cities  of  the  neighboring  Territories,  that  one 
scarcely  realizes  that  he  is  still  in  the  United  States. 
The  language  spoken  is  almost  exclusively  Mex- 
ican, and  the  people  so  lazy  that  no  excitement  can 
urge  them  to  a faster  pace  than  a slow  walk. 

Wagons  and  carts  are  a too  modern  innovation 
for  the  Mexican,  who  uses  instead  the  “ Burro” — or, 
in  good  English,  a diminutive  specimen  of  donkey. 
This  “Burro”  is  raised  in  the  family,  among  the 
children,  and  is  the  most  peaceful  and  domestic  an- 
imal that  I have  yet  seen  ; it  has,  too,  the  faculty 
of  being  able  to  exist  in  pasture  that  a goat  would 
starve  on. 

The  houses  of  Santa  Fe  are  built  entirely  of  adobe 
brick,  which  is  to  all  appearance  the  same  style  of 
brick  that  the  Israelites  were  engaged  in  making 
for  the  Egyptians.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  of 
mud  also,  the  exceeding  infrequence  of  rain  making 
this  roof  practicable. 

The  only  thing  that  the  New  Mexican  does  really 
well  is  the  manufacture  of  jewelry ; this  he  makes 
after  the  most  curious  pattern,  and  very  beautifully. 
Some  of  the  specimens  would  put  to  shame  some  of 
the  best  designs  of  our  leading  jewelers. 


OLD  LEVERT’S  GRAVE. 

“Water!  0 my  God,  how  I suffer!”  groaned 
the  wounded  man,  and  rolled  his  bloodshot  eyes 
over  the  pitiless  blue  sky  and  the  whispering  forest, 
and  then  closed  them,  perhaps  as  he  thought,  nev- 
er to  open  them  again. 

Open  they  did,  however,  for  a heavy  footfall  came 
through  the  wood,  heralded  by  a rough  voice  sing- 
ing, 

“ The  kingdom  coming 

In  the  year  of  jubilee  1” 

“Just  so,  year  of  jubilee  sure  ’nough.  Lordy 
how  them  graybacks  run  yesterday — most  like  as  if 
they’d  heard  the  blood-hounds  after  ’em!  Well, 
turn  and  turn  about ’s  fair  play,  and — Hi  dere !” 

With  the  exclamation  the  speaker,  a stalwart 
negro  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States, 
and  carrying  a musket  over  his  shoulder,  stopped 
short,  and  looked  down  at  the  wounded  and  dying 
man,  who,  slowly  opening  his  eyes,  looked  up  at 
him. 

“’Clare  to  gracious  if  it  ain’t  Mas’r  Winch— 
Leftenant  Winch,  of  the  rebel  army,  I’d  ought  to 
say.” 

The  grave  sarcasm  of  the  amendment  so  tickled 
the  speaker’s  fancy  that  he  was  fain  to  indulge  in  a 
brief  chuckle,  even  while  kneeling  down  to  relieve 
the  dying  man. 

“ I ’spect,  Mas’r,  I’s  got  to  take  you  prisoner  inter 
our  camp,  hasn’t  I?”  asked  he,  cheerfully. 

“I’m  dying,  Scip.  Water,  for  God’s  sake!” 
gasped  the  wounded  man. 

“ Sho ! Dying  be  you  ? Oh  no,  Mas’r,  I reckon 
not.  When  I got  cut  up  so  awful  last  year,  ’long 
of  you  telling  old  Mas’r  what  I said  ’bout  him  to  your 
Sam,  I thought  I was  dying  sure  ’nough,  but  I didn’t. 
I rec’lect,  too,  how  bad  I wanted  a drink,  and  I kin 
guess  just  how  you  wants  one  now.  Mas’r  and  you 
laughed  mighty  loud  when  I axed  one  of  you  fer 
de  Lord’s  sake  to  git  me  some  water.  Rec’lect  dat, 
Mas’r  Winch  ?” 

The  wounded  man  raised  his  dim  eyes  to  the  dark 
face  in  one  piteous  appeal,  groaned,  and  closed  them 
hopelessly.  The  negro’s  quick  perception  trans- 
lated look,  and  groan,  aud  question. 

“Yes,  yes,  Mas’r  Winch,  you  rec’lect  well  ’nough, 
and  you’s  t’inking  dat  my  turn’s  come  now,  and  I’ll 
pay  you  oft*  for  all  I got  dat  time,  but  you’s  mis- 
taken. Dat  kind  o’  talk  may  do  for  white  folks, 
but  I’se  a nigger,  and  scorns  it.  Wait  a bit  now.” 

Unslinging  his  canteen  as  he  spoke,  the  negro 
filled  it  at  the  running  brook,  raised  the  head  of  his 
enemy  tenderly  upon  his  arm,  and  held  to  his  lips 
what  seemed  to  them  a draught  of  Paradise. 

“Ah !”  sighed  Lieutenant  Winch,  “that’s  life.” 

“Wait  till  I get  you  in  de  shade,  Mas’r.  Dis 
yer  July  sun’s  ’nough  to  melt  de  inarrer  out  o’  yer 
bones.  Kin  yer  help  yourse’f  any  ?” 

“No!  My  back’s  broken  I believe — any  way 
both  legs  are.  Oh ! No,  no,  Scip,  don’t  stir  me  !” 

The  negro  carefully  cut  away  the  rebel  uniform 
and  examined  the  wounds  it  covered.  Their  ghast- 
ly  nature  told  more  plainly  than  words  what  the 
end  must  be,  and  how  soon  it  must  come.  The 
rich  brown  of  Scip’s  complexion  faded  to  a sickly 
yellow  as  he  stood  upright,  and  looking  down  into 
those  dim  eyes,  said,  solemnly, 

“ Mas’r  Winch,  if  you  feels  like  you  want  to  hear 
me  say  it,  I forgib  you,  an’  I pray  God  to  forgib 
you  all  de  wrong  you  has  eber  done.  For  you’s  got 
to  die,  Mas’r,  dat’s  cl’ar.” 

“ I know  it,  Scip,  I know  it.  Scip — ” 

“What,  Mas’r?” 

“ I’m  glad  you  said  that,  Scip.  It  was  mighty 
mean  of  me  to  get  you  into  that  scrape.  I’m  glad 
you  forgive  me.” 

“’Nough  said,  Mas’r.  Now  seein’  you  can’t  be 
moved,  I’s  going  to  try  to  make  you  more  comf’able 
whar  you  be.  Here’s  a blanket ; reckon  de  feller 
dat  t’rowed  it  away  won’t  want  it  no  more,  and  here’s 
anodder,  and  ober  dere’s  anodder  wid  a dead  man 
strapped  onter  it.  Now  you  see,  Mas’r,  I jes  piece 
dem  togedder  wid  a bagynet,  and  fix  ’em  ober  dis 
yer  limb  ob  de  chesnut-tree,  an’— dare  you  be.” 

The  shadow  of  the  screen  thus  formed  fell  grate- 
fully acro.-s  the  figure  ofthe  dying  man,  aud  he 
smiled  faintly.  Ul Q ltlZE!j  Djf 


1 “ That’s  it,  Scip.  Some  more  water,  boy !” 

“ Here  yer  be,  Mas’r.  Is  you  head  comfable  ?” 

“Yes,  thank  you,  Scip ; you  sha’n’t  lose  by  this.” 

“ Don’t  ’spect  to  lose  notfin  but  little  time,  Mas’r ; 
and  I ain’t  in  a particlar  hurry.  We’s  out  buryin’ 
de  dead  dis  morning,  and  there’s  ’nough  ’sides  me.  ” 

“ No,  but  wait,  and  listen  carefully,”  interrupted 
the  other  impatiently.  “I’ll  make  you  my  heir, 
Scip.  I’ll  make  you  the  richest  nigger  in  the 
States,  ay,  richer  than  half  the  white  men.” 

Scipio  opened  his  great  eyes  and  stared  blankly 
at  the  speaker,  remembering  that  Lieutenant  Winch 
had  not  been  known  in  New  Orleans  as  a man  of 
property,  or  even  credit,  having,  indeed,  borne 
rather  a loose  and  disreputable  character,  his  only 
avowed  pursuit  being  that  of  marker  at  a billiard 
and  gambling  saloon,  while  he  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  other  and  far  less  respectable  avocations. 

“ Reckon,  Mas’r,  you’d  better  be  making  up  yer 
’counts  fer  de  nex’  world,  and  quit  foolin’  wid  such 
talk,”  said  he,  dryly. 

“I  ain’t  fooling,  Scip,  not  a bit  of  it.  You’ve 
been  good  to  me,  and  I treated  you  mean  once ; and 
you’re  a good  fellow,  and — and  maybe  I’ll  do  better 
where  I’m  going,  for  making  it  up  to  you.  Some 
water,  Scip.” 

The  negro  silently  held  the  canteen  to  the  parched 
lips,  and  then  squattiiiggrotcsquelyupon  the  ground, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the  rebel,  and  waited 
his  farther  revelation. 

“ Wtf  kept  a bank,  Scip,  you  know.” 

“Faro-table  dey  called  it,  Mas’r.” 

“ Well,  no  matter.  I’d  made  up  my  mind  to  quit 
when  the  drafting  begun,  and  I didn’t  want  to  go 
empty-handed.  I got  another  key  to  the  safe,  and 
waited  for  a pile.  One  night  we  had  an  uncommon 
run  of  luck,  and  raked  in  gold,  jewels,  and  paper, 
to  the  tune  of  near  half  a million  dollars.  That 
night  I made  my  haul,  but  I couldn’t  leave  the  city, 
nor  I didn’t  want  to.  I wanted  to  save  my  name, 
and  leave  it  respectable.” 

A slight  sarcastic  twitch  of  Scipio’s  wide  mouth 
emphasized  the  period. 

“ It  wasn’t  so  much  for  myself,”  pursued  the  ex- 
billiard-marker, hastily;  “but  I’ve  got  a little  girl 
— the  only  creature  in  the  world  belonging  to  me, 
and  I was  in  hopes  we’d  go  off  somewhere,  and  live 
handsome  and  genteel,  and  I’d  see  her  marry  a gen- 
tleman, and  never  know  all  that’s  been  said.” 

He  paused,  and  his  white  mouth  quivered  with 
the  last  pang  of  defeated  hope.  The  quick  sym- 
pathies of  the  negro  were  touched. 

“ Whar’s  yer  little  gal  now,  Mas’r  ?”  asked  he. 

“At  school  with  Mrs.  Lemond,  16  Grand  Street. 
Her  name  is  Fanny  Disbrowe.” 

“ Disbrowe  ? Ain’t  it  Winch,  Mas’r?” 

“No.  I didn’t  want  her  nor  any  one  to  know 
she  was  my  child.  My  name  don’t  smell  very  sweet 
in  Orleans  I’m  afraid.  I called  her  Disbrowe  when 
I took  her  there  five  years  ago,  and  I haven’t  seen 
her  to  speak  to  since.  She’s  just  turned  twelve 
years  old  now,  and  mighty  pretty,  Scip.” 

The  negro  looked  with  wonder  at  the  face,  but 
now  so  ghastly  and  repulsive,  as  it  lighted  for  the 
last  time  with  the  best  impulse  of  the  departing 
soul. 

“ Dicin’  know  as  you’d  got  a chile,  Mas’r,"  said 
he. 

“Nobody  knew  it — not  she,  nor  the  school- 
ma’am,  nor  any  one.  Now,  listen  sharp,  Scip.  I 
buried  my  treasure  till  I could  leave  the  city  with- 
out suspicion ; and  the  next  day  I was  drafted,  and 
here  I am.  I buried  it  in  the  church-yard  just  out- 
side the  city,  on  the  north  road,  in  the  grave  of  old 
Levert,  at  the  northwest  corner,  you  know.” 

“ I know,  Mas’r.  A big,  grand  monyment,  and 
the  grave  behind  it.” 

“Yes.  And  close  behind  the  monument,  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  you’ll  find  a box — the 
key  is  here,  round  my  neck,  and  in  that  box  is  half 
a million  dollars,  though  some  of  the  paper  won’t  be 
good  for  much  now,  I expect.” 

“And  what’s  I to  do  wid  all  dat  money, 
Mas’r  ?" 

“ Go  and  get  my  child,  Scip,  carry  her  North,  and 
put  her  at  the  best  school  you  can  hear  of.  Look 
out  some  minister,  or  some  man  that  the  poor  folks 
trust  and  think  well  of,  and  put  half  the  money 
in  his  hands  for  the  use  of  the  child,  and  let  him 
make  a good  woman  of  her,  and  marry  her  to  a good 
man,  and  have  her  live  respectable,  and  when  she 
dies  not  be  ashamed  of  her  name.  Scip,  will  you 
do  all  this  ?” 

“Yes,  Mas’r,  if  I’s  ’lowed,”  said  the  negro, 
simply. 

“And  the  other  half  of  the  money  is  yours,  to 
use  as  you’ve  a mind  to.  But  if  you  don’t  do  well 
by  my  child,  boy,  there  sha’n’t  be  a cent  of  that 
money  that  don’t  torment  you  worse  than  hell-fire— 
do  you  hear  me  ? I’ll  come  from  my  grave  to  haunt 
you,  but  it  shall.” 

“Dere  won’t  be  no  ’casion,  Mas’r  Winch,”  re- 
plied Scip,  gravely ; “if  I gets  de  little  gal  andde 
money,  I expects  to  do  my  duty  by  ’em  bof.” 

The  dim,  dim  eyes  of  the  dying  man  strained 
tkemselves  in  a last  long  scrutiny  of  the  negro’s 
face,  and  then  he  feebly  said : 

“ Somehow  I feel  to  trust  you,  boy.  I’ve  always 
noticed  that  a real  honest,  sensible  nigger  was  more 
reliable  than  any  mean  white  fellow  yon  could  pick 
up.  I want  her  to  go  North — I jvas  raised  in  old 
Massachusetts  myself,  though  I’m  Southern  prin- 
ciples right  straight  through — but  I’d  sooner  my 
girl  married  a Yankee — Scip — I believe  I’m  going 
—hand,  boy— you’ll— be  good  to—” 

“ I will  dat,  Mas’r,  I will  dat.  You  kin  trust 
me,  Mas’r — I ’clare  to  goodness,  you  kin  trust  me.” 
And  Scip  repeated  the  comfortable  assurance  again 
and  again,  until  the  hand  he  held  grew  cold  and 
heavy  in  his  own,  and  the  pallor  of  the  father’s  face 
changed  to  the  awful  gray  of  death. 

Then  Scipio  decently  composed  the  corpse,  cov- 
ered it  with  the  blankets,  and  went  away  through 
the  wood  to  summon  his  fellow-laborers  to  dig  a 
grave ; and  when  all  was  over  he  lingered  to  swear 
above  that  grave  a solemn  oath  that  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  dying  man  should  never  be 
forgotten  or  slighted,  but  should  employ  his  best  en- 
ergies and  skill  until  its  fulfillment. 


How  to  proceed  in  the  first  steps  of  the  matter, 
however,  was  a question  which  Scipio’s  mind  was 
unable  to  solve  satisfactorily.  New  Orleans  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  although  Farragut’s 
iron  hand  was  already  thundering  at  the  gates; 
and  Scip,  who  had  fled  from  that  city  to  join  the 
Union  army,  knew  but  too  well  the  punishment 
awaiting  his  recapture. 

Also  he  knew,  or  had  heard,  the  penalty  of  deser- 
tion from  the  paternal  but  severe  employer  he  now 
served,  and  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  a corps  momentarily  expecting  to  meet 
the  enemy  was  not  to  be  obtained,  even  by  a more 
influential  applicant  than  himself. 

“No,”  mused  he,  marching  slowly  back  to  camp 
in  company  with  his  fellow-laborers,  “no,  dere’s 
no  good  axing  jist  to  be  ’fused.  Dere’s  nuflin  fer  it 
but  ter  cut  an’  run  same’s  I did  afore,  on’y  dis  time 
I’s  runnin’  inter  slavery  an’  afore  I was  runnin’  out. 
Clare  ter  goodness  I wish  Mas’r  Winch  had  done 
died  ’fore  I come  along,  or  else  I wish  he’d  been 
ugly  an’  hateful,  so’s  I could  ha’  gone  an’  lef  him 
ter  die  alone.  But  he’s  got  me  now  shore,  an’  I’s 
a nigger,  an’  isn’  gwine  ter  break  my  word  like  he’d 
ha’  done — I’s  above  it.” 

The  chuckle  closing  this  train  of  thought  caught 
the  ear  of  the  young  Lieutenant  commanding  the 
party,  and,  looking  round,  his  merry  blue  eyes  met 
the  dark  aud  humid  ones  of  the  negro. 

“What  is  it,  Scip?"  asked  careless  Tom  Vane, 
ignoring  at  one  blow  his  own  shoulder-straps,  the 
private’s  color,  and  all  sense  of  military  etiquette. 

“Noffin  but  my  nonsense,  Mas’r  Vane,”  replied 
Scip;  but  a sudden  inspiration  darted  into  his 
mind. 

“ I’ll  ax  his  ’pinion  an’  device,”  thought  he ; and 
no  sooner  was  the  fatigue  party  dismissed  and  the 
Lieutenant’s  careless  steps  turned  toward  his  own 
tent  than  Scip  was  at  his  elbow. 

“Like  ter  tell  you,  Mas’r  Vane,  whs*  ' 
war  laffin  ’bout,”  said  he,  with  a salute. 

“Bless  yon,  Scip,  I don’t  care.  I only  asked, 
thinking  there  was  some  fun  going.  I’m  not  a fa- 
ther confessor,  and  you’ve  as  good  a right  to  laugh 
at  nothing  as  I have.  Laugh  away,  my  boy,  and 
give  a reason  to  no  man.  You’re  free  now.” 

But  Scip  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose ; and  following  the  Lieutenant  into  his  tent — 
empty  just  then— he  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  whole 
story  of  his  interview  with  the  rebel  officer,  his  be- 
quest, and  the  perplexity  in  which  it  had  involved 
hint. 

The  Lieutenant  listened  with  interest,  but  shook 
his  head  at  the  negro’s  expressed  determination  to 
“cut  and  run”without  the  formality  of  leave-taking. 

“Don’t  do  that,  Scip,”  said  he,  earnestly;  “if 
you’re  caught  you’ll  be  shot,  and  if  you’re  not  you’ll 
be  called  a coward  and  a skulker.  Stick  to  the  flag, 
and  we'll  all  be  in  New  Orleans  before  many  weeks 
are  over.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  see,  Mas’r,  de  lilly  missy  won’t  be 
dar  den.  De  missus  dats  got  de  care  ob  her  am  a 
red-hot  rebel,  an’  an  awful  hard  woman  too;  an’ 
she’ll  be  off  ’fore  our  folks  gets  into  de  city,  she 
will  shore,  an’  de  Lord  on’y  knows  wbat’ll  come  to 
de  pickaninny.  No,  Mas’r,  I’s  got  to  go  right  d’nect- 
ly  an’  resky  dat  ar  chile  an’  dat  ar  property  ’fore  it’s 
too  late.” 

“Then  you  must  get  leave  or  it  must  be  got  for 
you.  I’ll  see  the  Colonel  — he’s  my  uncle,  you 
know — Stop!  I’ve  got  an  idea,  Scip!  Secret 
service  and  spying  out  the  enemy’s  camp ! Hur- 
rah, my  boy,  I’ll  go  too ! See  if  I don’t !” 

Snatching  his  cap  Lieutenant  Vane  dashed  out 
of  the  tent  without  further  explanation,  leaving 
Scip  open-mouthed  with  astonishment,  and  utterly 
bewildered  by  his  companion’s  parting  assurance. 

“ He  go,  too,”  muttered  he.  “ De  Lord  ha’  mercy 
ef  I’s  got  to  tote  he  an’  de  lilly  gal  bof  out  o’  Egypt. 
Reck’n  iny  ban’s  ’ll  be  ober  full.” 

He  was  still  shaking  his  head  in  disapprobation 
of  the  idea  when  the  young  officer  re-entered  the 
tent,  his  face  glowing,  and  his  figure  dilated  with 
animation  and  importance. 

“All  right,  Scip!”  exclaimed  he,  breathlessly. 
“I’ve  seen  the  Colonel,  and  we’ll  be  off  to-night. 
He  wants  to  communicate  with  some  one  inside, 
and  the  secret  sendee  men  are  all  off.  You’re  to 
go  and  speak  to  him  directly.” 

“ To  de  Kunnel,  Mas’r?” 

“Yes,  come  along;  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  an  autumn  evening,  some 
days  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Winch,  that  a 
Confederate  officer,  pale,  travel-stained,  wearing  his 
arm  in  a sling  and  his  head  in  a bandage,  slowly 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New 
Orleans,  leaning  heavily  as  he  did  so  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  negro  servant.  A sharp-eyed  and 
morose-looking  individual,  who  had  patiently  fol- 
lowed them  in  their  slow  progress  through  the  city, 
sauntered  up  the  steps  after  them,  and  into  the  of- 
fice, where  the  wounded  officer  was  already  inscrib- 
ing his  name. 

“A  bedroom,  if  you  please,  and  supper,”  said  he 
to  the  clerk  as  he  threw  down  the  pen. 

“Yes,  Sir.  Jim,  show  the  gent  to  46.  Gong 
will  sound  in  fifteen  minutes,  Sir." 

‘ ‘ V ery  well.  Come,  Joe.  ” 

The  officer  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  serv- 
ant, and  the  sharp-eyed  man  who  had  stood,  mean- 
time, staring  out  at  the  window  and  picking  his 
teeth  in  an  abstracted  manner,  sauntered  up  to  the 
desk  and  laid  a detaining  hand  upon  the  book  the 
clerk  had  been  about  to  close. 

“William  Sewall,  Captain  C.S.A.,  and  servant,” 
read  he.  “ H’m ! That  story  of  escaping  from  the 
Yanks  and  making  his  way  down  here  from  Corinth 
sounds  bogus  to  me,  though  it  may  be.  It  suited 
the  Colonel,  it  seems,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I would 
have  let  him  pass  so  easy.  Any  way,  a little  watch- 
ing won’t  hurt  any  body,  and  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on 
him  and  that  sly-looking  nigger  of  his.” 

Captain  William  Sewall,  C.S.A.,  with  his  serv- 
ant Joe,  had  meantime  installed  himself  comfort- 
ably in  No.  46,  and  closed  the  door.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  however,  than  he  opened  it  again, 
and  thrusting  out  his  head,  watched  the  retreating 
figure  of  the  white-jacketed  waiter  until  it  disap- 


peared down  the  stairs,  then  glanced  warily  through 
the  corridor ; and  finally  reclosing  and  locking  the 
door,  mounted  a cliair  to  shut  the  blind  above  it, 
open  for  the  sake  of  the  air.  This  done  he  nimbly 
skipped  to  the  floor,  released  his  arm  from  the  sling, 
and  used  it  to  flourish  above  his  head  the  C.S.a! 
cap,  somewhat  incongruously  accompanying  the 
gesture  with  the  whispered  apostrophe — 

“Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue! 
And  three  more  for  Tom  Vane  and  Scip—  What’s 
your  name,  boy  ?” 

“ Scip,  Mas’r ; nuffin  more,”  returned  the  negro, 
with  a broad  grin  and  a look  of  acute  apprehension 
cleverly  done  into  one. 

“ Scip,  Scipio,  then ; that  shall  be  it.  Now,  Scip, 
don’t  be  scared,  nor  roll  your  big  eyes  at  that  door 
any  more.  Every  thing  is  as  safe  as  possible  out- 
side, and  I’ve  calmed  down  now.  But  I’d  got  to  rid 
myself  of  the  patriotism  bottled  in  all  day,  somehow 
or  another,  or  I should  have  burst.  And  to  think 
of  the  cheeky  manner  we  have  managed  it ! Com- 
ing straight  to  the  crack  hotel  and  registering  my- 
self Captain,  C.S.A. ! What  a story  for  the  fel- 
lows when  we  get  back  to  camp ! But,  Scip,  it  was 
the  right  way.  They  didn’t  half  like  my  story  at 
the  outpost  back  there,  and  I shrewdly  suspect  we 
have  been  watched  and  followed.  Did  you  notice 
that  fellow  who  came  up  the  steps  just  after  us?” 

“Yes,  Mas’r,  an’  I’se  seed  dat  feller  afore.  Mighty 
mean  trash,  I reck’n.  Nebber  seemed  much  ’count, 
dough  he’s  alius  hangin’  roun’  wid  gen’lemen  tryin’ 
ter  look  as  ef  he  b’longed  wid  ’em.” 

“Just  the  fellow  for  a spy,  I dare  say,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  him,”  said  Lieutenant  Vane,  more 
thoughtfully  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  “Now,  Scip, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  we’re  out  of  this  the 
better ; and  also  that  it  will  not  be  ■well  for  us  to  be 
found  at  home  if  any  gentleman  should  take  a fancy 
to  call  upon  us  this  evening.  So,  before  we  have 
our  supper,  I will  go  out  and  transact  the  Colonel’s 
business,  while  you  call  at  the  school,  show  the 
written  order  I have  given  you  from  the  father  of 
Miss  Fanny  Disbrowe,  take  the  young  lady,  and 
bring  her  here.  Then  about  midnight  well  visit 
the  church-yard  and  wake  the  ghost  of  old  Levert, 
whoever  he  may  have  been;  and  after  breakfast, 
if  all  seems  tranquil,  or  sooner  if  there’s  any  fuss, 
we’ll  shake  off  the  dust  of  this  charming  sink  of  in- 
iquity and  go  out  as  we  came  in.” 

“ Wouldn’  it  be  better,  Mas’r,  fer  ter  make  shore 
ob  de  money  fust,  and  get  de  pick’ninny  arterwards?” 
queried  Scip,  cunningly. 

“No,  my  boy;  for  we  may  have  to  leave  with- 
out any  time  for  parting  calls,  and  I’d  rather  risk 
the  child  and  no  money,  than  get  the  money  and 
abandon  the  child.” 

“Dat  so,  Mas’r.  Dat  what  I call  real  hon’able 
sentiment.  Do  credit  to  a cdlud  pusson,  Mas’r, 
dat  idee.” 

Captain  Sewall,  C.S.A.,  strolled  leisurely  down 
the  stairs,  followed  by  his  servant ; paused  in  the 
office  to  light  a cigar,  and  to  audaciously  inform  the 
clerk  that  if  any  one  asked  for  him  he  should  say 
he  had  gone  out  for  some  calls,  and  might  not  re- 
turn till  late ; and  then  passed  down  the  steps  and 
up  the  now  lighted  street. 

“He’s  a coming  arter,  Mas’r,”  muttered  Scip, 
closing  up  to  his  master’s  side  after  a few  minutes. 

“All  right.  You  strike  off  down  this  lane,  and 
let  him  follow  me.  He’ll  be  none  the  wiser  for 
seeing  where  I go, ” was  the  equally  cautious  reply ; 
and  a moment  after  the  negro  suddenly  dived  into 
a black  alley,  and,  hiding  himself  in  a doorway, 
saw  that  the  mouchard,  only  pausing  to  cast  one 
long  glance  after  him,  hurried  on  in  pursuit  of  his 
more  important  game. 

“ Go  ’long,  you  fool ! an’  I should  tink  de  debbil 
ud  feel  ’shamed  to  have  turned  out  sich  a mean 
specimen  ob  a chile!”  muttered  Scip,  wrathfully, 
as  he  stole  to  the  head  of  the  alley  and  watched 
the  retreating  figure  dogging  his  master’s  footsteps. 
When  both  were  out  of  sight  the  negro  cautiously 
emerged,  and  after  following  in  the  same  direction 
for  a short  distance,  struck  off  into  a side  street,  and 
presently  ran  up  the  steps  of  a handsome  square 
house  whose  front  door-plate  bore  the  inscription : 

MADAME  LEMOSD’S 

SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

To  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  Scipio  an- 
nounced his  errand,  and  committed  his  credentials, 
in  the  form  of  an  order  from  J.  Disbrowe  to  Ma- 
dame Lemond,  to  commit  to  the  negro  Joe,  handing 
her  the  paper,  the  custody  of  his  daughter  Fanny, 
with  the  property  belonging  to  her. 

After  ten  minutes  of  the  door-mat,  Scip  was  de- 
sired to  walk  up  stairs,  and  being  presently  ush- 
ered into  the  drawing-room,  found  Madame  Le- 
mond— a little,  nervous-looking  Frenchwoman  — 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  order  in  her 
hand. 

“Your  name,  boy?”  asked  she,  rapidly,  ais 
Scipio  passed  inside  the  door,  bowing  humbly. 

“ Joe,  Mist’s.” 

“And  who  sent  you?” 

“Mas’r  Sewall,  Mist’s.  Mas’r  Disbrowe  axed 
him  ter  fetch  de  lilly  mist’s  outer  dis  place  ’fore  de 
Yankees  git  in,  kase  dey’s  gwine  ter  kill  ebery  livin’ 
soul  dey  find,  women  an’  chilen  an’  all.” 

“MonDieu!  monDien!”  exclaimed  the  French- 
woman, clasping  her  hands  and  turning  deadly  pale. 
“They  will  do  that,  then?” 

“ Course  dey  will,  Mist’s,  an’  dey’s  like  ter  hub 
de  chance  mighty  soon.  Mas’r  Disbrowe  said  fer 
us  be  shore  an’  bring  de  lilly  gal  away  ’fore  to- 
morrow mornin’.” 

“I  shall  go  myself.  Rosalie  must  stay  and  send 
off  the  children.  I must  go — this  very  night !” 
muttered  Madame  Lemond,  rising  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  sunk,  and  tottering  toward  the  door. 

“ Will  Missy  Fanny  be  done  got  ready  pretty 
soon  ?”  interposed  Scip,  seeing  that  both  he  and  his 
errand  were  forgotten. 

“Oh!” — and  Madame  Lemond  paused  to  vio- 
lently ring  the  bell.  A pretty  mulatto  girl  an- 
swered it  immediately. 

“ Put  up  Miss  Disbrowe’s  clothes,  dress  her  for 
walking,  and  bring  her  down  to  this  man,  who  is  to 
take  herhome.i  -Then  come  to  my  room,”  ordered 
th's-misbieas ; kn^hwtb  a(  slight  nod  by  way  of  adieu 
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to  Scip,  glided  from  the  room  and  ran  hastily  up 
stairs.  The  servant  follows;  and  Scip,  finding 
himself  alone,  allowed  the  funereal  gravity  of  his 
sable  visage  to  relax  into  a grin,  becoming  by  de- 
grees so  broad  as  to  reveal  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
magnificent  set  of  teeth. 

“ Golly  ! scared  she  pooty  well !”  muttered  he, 
and  cast  an  admiring  eye  about  the  room,  thickly 
strewn  with  these  articles  de  luxe  60  utterly  useless, 
and  yet  so  seductive,  in  the  way  of  loot,  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  an  invading  army. 

“ Berry  pooty  pickin’s  here,”  continued  Scip. 
“An’  seein’s  our  folks  ’ll  be  here  ’morrer  or  nex’ 
day,  reck’n  I’ll  take  my  share  now.” 

As  he  spoke,  Scipio’a  black  paw  descended  upon 
an  elegant  paper-weight  of  ebony  and  silver,  with 
a golden  folder  and  pen-holder  lying  beside  it. 
These  he  rapidly  transferred  to  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  rolled  his  eyes  upon  a silver  card  basket  and 
gold-stoppered  essence-bottle  a little  farther  on. 
But  even  as  the  great  black  fingers  closed  upon  the 
basket  Scipio  paused  and  drew  back. 

“ Dat  no  fashion  fer  soldier  in  de  Fed’ral  Army 
be  cuttin’  up,”  muttered  he.  “Do  well  ’nough  fer 
sarvent,  or  mean  white  trash ; but  mabbe  some  day 
I’s  be  an  ossifer  an’  a gen’leman.” 

More  rapidly  than  they  had  disappeared,  the  pa- 
per-weight, the  folder,  and  the  pen-handle  emerged 
from  the  pocket  of  the  future  “ossifer;”  and  al- 
though in  the  half  hour  ensuing  between  that  mo- 
ment and  Miss  Disbrowe’s  appearance  Scipio’s 
keen  eyes  examined  and  admired  every  article  in 
the  room,  not  the  point  of  his  smallest  finger  was 
allowed  to  touch  any  one  of  them  ; and  when  Ros- 
alie, the  pretty  mulatto,  opened  the  door  for  the 
young  lady  to  enter,  she  found  him  waiting  in  the 
very  attitude  and  very  spot  where  she  had  left  him. 

“ Here’s  Miss  Disbrowe,  Joe,  and  her  trunk’s  in 
the  hall.  Mist’s  is  calling — good-by,  Miss  Fanny.” 

“ Good-by,  Rosie.  Joe,  are  you  papa’s  servant  ?” 

“No,  Miss,  I’s  Cap’n  SewaU’s  boy.  But  your 
pappy  sent  fer  you  by  us.” 

The  little  girl  allowed  her  dark  eyes  to  rest  upon 
the  face  of  her  strange  guide  for  a moment,  and 
then,  straightening  her  graceful  figure  with  an  in- 
voluntary movement  of  self-reliance  and  decision, 
said, 

“ Very  well,  Joe.  I am  quite  ready.” 

In  the  hall,  as  Rosalie  had  said,  stood  the  young 
lady’s  modest  trunk,  and  Scipio,  shouldering  it 
easily,  led  the  way  into  the  street,  closely  followed 
by  his  little  charge. 

“ Where  is  papa  ?”  asked  she,  as  they  slowly 
walked  up  the  dimly-lighted  street. 

“ He  was  ’bout  twenty  mild  from  here,  missy, 
las’  time  I heerd  from  him,”  said  Scip,  congratulat- 
ing himself  upon  the  evasion  that  yet  was  no  lie. 

“ And  is  he  pretty  well  ?”  asked  the  child,  rais- 
ing her  great  eyes  curiously  to  the  negro’s  face. 

t‘  Fus’-vate,  missy.  He  nebber  war  so  well  in 
his  life  afore.” 

Scip  spoke  confidently  and  even  cheerfully ; but 
glancing  down  at  the  delicate  little  face  upraised  to 
his  he  found  there  a solemn  doubt,  a dawning  sus- 
picion, impossible  to  meet  or  combat. 

“ Reck’n,  missy,  we’d  bestest  hurry  up  a lilly  bit. 
Mas’r  Sewall  will  be  waitin’  fer  us,”  said  he,  hur- 
riedly ; and  the  rest  of  the  walk  was  performed  with 
silent  rapidity. 

Arrived  at  the  St.  Charles,  Scip  led  his  little 
charge  directly  to  the  room  retained  by  his  master, 
and,  placing  the  trunk  upon  the  floor,  asked,  with 
even  a tender  accent  in  his  rough  voice, 

“ Kin  I do  sumfin  fer  you,  lilly  missy?  or  does 
you  want  de  chamber-maid  fer  to  help  you  ondress? 
Has  you  had  some  supper,  missy  ?” 

Miss  Fanny  Disbrowe  seated  herself  upon  her 
trunk,  folded  her  pretty  hands  in  her  lap,  and  fixed 
again  upon  the  negro  those  dark  and  searching  eyes 
beneath  whose  glance  he  had  already  quailed.  A 
pale  and  delicate  child,  with  slender  figure  and  grave 
face,  colorless  save  for  the  curved  crimson  of  the 
lips,  and  the  dark  depths  of  those  great  eyes ; with 
a self-contained  and  resolute  expression  too,  won- 
derful to  see  upon  a face  so  young  and  fresh,  so 
childlike  in  its  purity  and  dreamy  innocence.  Very 
self-possessed  was  this  little  maid,  and  she  quietly 
finished  her  survey  of  the  coarse  face  and  uncouth 
figure  of  the  negro  before  she  replied. 

“No,  I thank  you,  Joe,  I don’t  want  any  supper 
nor  the  chamber-maid,  but  I want  to  see  Captain 
Sewall.  I like  you  very  well,  but  I want  to  see 
him.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  wish,  a rapid  Btep  sounded 
down  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  was  thrown  open. 

“Back,  Scip!  Oh!” 

And  Lieutenant  Yane,  who  had  for  a moment 
forgotten  the  alias  of  his  sable  ally,  turned  and 
looked  anxiously  through  the  hall.  All  was  safe 
there,  but  as  he  entered  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  he  encountered  a gaze  that  showed  him  the 
error  had  been  noticed  and  commented  upon  by  at 
least  one  listener. 

“Miss  Disbrowe,  I presume,”  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant, taking  off  his  cap  and  advancing  smilingly  with 
outstretched  hand.  But  the  slender  hands  folded 
so  tightly  upon  Miss  Disbrowe’s  lap  never  stirred, 
and  it  was  with  a yet  more  earnest  look  into  his 
face  than  had  searched  the  negro’s  that  she  asked, 

“Did  my  father  send  you  for  me,  Sir?” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear  young  lady — that  is  to  say, 
he  sent  this  man,  and  I came  with  him,”  replied  the 
Lieutenant. 

“And  what  made  you  call  him  Scip  when  his 
name  is  Joe?”  pursued  the  little  inquisitor. 

“Oh,  I forgot  just  then,”  stammered  Lieutenant 
Vane,  more  discomposed  than  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged. 

“1  think  I will  go  back  to  Madame  Leinond’s  and 
wait  until  papa  can  come  for  me  himself.” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  walked  toward  the  door, 
but  her  self-made  guardian  threw  himself  in  the 

“ Stop,  child ! ” cried  he,  eagerly, 1 ‘ I will  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  if  you  will  only  wait,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  was  in  kindness  that  I wished  to  deceive 
you.” 

The  little  girl  turned 


been  before,  but  paused,  and  by  her  inquiring  look 
demanded  his  meaning. 

“ Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  don’t  imagine  for  a mo- 
ment that  I have  any  wish  to  harm  or  deceive  you,  ” 
said  the  young  man,  placing  a chair  and  motioning 
her  toward  it  with  even  a beseeching  look. 

The  child  seated  herself,  but  with  a queenly  air 
that  said  she  did  but  defer  her  decision,  and  the 
young  officer,  standing  before  her,  proceeded  with 
his  defense,  telling  as  tenderly  as  he  might  of  her 
father’s  death  upon  the  battle-field,  of  Scip’s  care 
and  kindness  toward  him,  of  the  father’s  dying 
wishes  and  bequest,  and  finally  of  the  negro’s  con- 
sultation with  himself,  his  own  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  the  consequent  deception  or  rather 
strategy  he  had  found  necessary  to  practice. 

The  young  girl  listened  attentively,  shedding  not 
a tear  at  news  of  her  father’s  death,  although  the 
look  of  blank  desolation  upon  her  face  showed  how 
deep  the  blow  had  struck  to  her  orphaned  heart. 

At  the  close  she  came  and  put  her  hand  in  that 
of  the  speaker. 

“ You  will  be  the  same  as  my  father  nbVr,  won’t 
you?”  asked  she,  simply. 

A half  smile  struggled  with  the  quiver  on  the 
young  man’s  lips.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  Miss  Fanny  about  thirteen. 

“ I will  take  the  same  care  of  you  as  if  you  were 
my  own  little  sister  Alice,”  said  he.  “ And  I will 
take  you  'to  her,  and  to  my  mother  among  the  pleas- 
ant hills  of  Vermont,  if  you  will  go,”  added  he, 
kindly. 

“ And  Scip  too — I love  you  for  what  you  did  for 
him,”  said  the  child,  going  to  place  her  slender 
white  hands  in  the  great  black  ones  of  the  negro, 
and  laying  her  head  for  a moment  upon  his  brawny 
shoulder.  Of  course  Scip  began  to  cry — your  genu- 
ine African,  impressible  as  a child,  requires  but  one 
tone  of  pathos  to  bring  his  tears,  one  strain  of  joy  to 
awake  his  mirth. 

“ And  now,  Sir,  what  shall  we  do  first?” 

“Why,  I think  you  had  better  stay  here  and  try 
to  get  a night’s  rest,”  replied  the  Lieutenant,  a lit- 
tle startled  by  the  prompt  tone  of  the  appeal. 

“ Scip  and  I have  something  to  do  to-night,  and 
shall  not  have  time  to  go  to  bed  at  all.” 

“Well,  good-night.  Good-night,  Scip!” 

The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  the  wind 
sighing  and  moaning  through  the  trees  of  the  aban- 
doned cemetery  like  wails  of  the  naked  souls  lament- 
ing above  their  lost  bodies. 

“ ’Clare  to  goodness,  Mas’r,  dis  yer’s  a ugly  sort 
o’  job.  Reck’n  we  bes’  clar  out  ’fore  any  ting  gits 
us,”  whispered  Scipio,  clinging  to  his  master’s  coat. 

“Nonsense,  Scip,  where’s  old  Levert’s  grave?” 

“Way  ober  dere,  Mas’r.  Whar  dat  great  wite 
ting  am  movin’  ’bout.  De  Lord  sabe  us— what  he  ?” 

“It’s  a poplar -tree,  you  fool,  blowing  in  the 
wind.  Don’t  be  such  a coward,  or  at  least  hold 
your  tongue,”  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant  angrily,  as 
he  made  his  way  across  the  mounded  turf  and  the 
glimmering  head-stones  to  the  far  corner  of  the 
place. 

“ De  debbil — what  dat ! De  Lord  forgib  me  say- 
in’  dat  ar  word !”  and  Scip’s  clinging  fingers  clutched 
his  master’s  arm  like  iron  clamps. 

“What’s  what,  you  blockhead?” 

“I  see  somfin’ — don’ know  what  he  be!”  gasped 
the  negro,  his  teeth  chattering  audibly. 

“Now,  Scip,  this  won’t  do.  I thought  you  were 
more  of  a man.  Recollect  we  don’t  have  cowards 
in  the  Union  army,  and  if  you  can’t  walk  through  a 
church-yard  after  dark  without  all  this  fuss,  how  are 
you  going  to  face  a rebel  battery  ?” 

The  argument  was  final.  Scip  would  have  si- 
lently allowed  himself  to  be  flayed  alive  sooner  than 
be  pronounced  unworthy  of  his  uniform,  and  al- 
though his  progress  was  still  marked  by  an  obligato 
accompaniment  of  chattering  teeth,  he  let  go  his 
officer's  arm,  held  his  tongue,  and  stoutly  led  the 
way  toward  his  ominous  El  Dorado. 

“Dis  um,  Mas’r.  Dis  ole  Levert’s  grave,”  said 
he  at  last,  in  a subdued  voice,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  a broad  granite  monument  standing  by  itself 
in  one  corner  of  the  grounds. 

“Well,  you’ve  got  the  spade.  Begin  to  dig 
while  I light  the  dark  lantern.  The  sooner  we’re 
through  the  better.” 

“Dat  so,  Mas’r,”  muttered  the  negro,  plunging 
his  spade  deep  into  the  turf  which  had  been  care- 
fully replaced  after  the  burial  of  the  treasure.  The 
Lieutenant  lighting  his  lantern  and  shielding  it  with 
his  coat,  took  his  place  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  directing  the  stream  of  light  upon  the  spot 
where  Scipio  dug.  For  some  moments  the  click  of 
the  shovel  and  rattle  of  the  stony  earth  were  the 
ouly  sounds  audible,  except  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  sleeping  city. 
The  shovel  struck  with  a metallic  and  hollow  sound 
upon  some  resisting  substance.  Scip  suddenly  raised 
his  head,  crying,  exultantly : 

“ Dat’s  it  shore  ’nough,  Mas’r!”  and  in  the  same 
instant  dropped  his  shovel,  uttered  a dismal  yell, 
and  turning  to  flee  caught  his  foot  in  the  long  grass, 
fell  sprawling,  and  lay  upon  his  face  kicking  and 
shrieking,  much  like  a child  who  has  undergone 
maternal  discipline,  and  between  pain,  rage,  and 
fright,  declines  to  recover  his  composure. 

Lieutenant  Vane,  startled  by  the  yell,  hastily 
raised  his  own  eyes  in  the  direction  Scipio  had 
looked,  saw  what  he  had  seen,  and  not  unaptlv  ex- 
claimed : 

“ The  Devil!” 

Perhaps  it  was.  At  any  rate  it  might  have  been, 
if  the  devil  may  be  supposed  to  present  himself  be- 
hind a dark  repulsive  face,  covered  with  a shock  of 
black  beard  and  hair,  and  to  look  greedily  down 
from  the  top  of  a monument  with  glittering  eyes, 
and  a ghastly  grinning  mouth,  into  the  bowels  of 
a wicked  man’s  grave. 

Lieutenant  Vane  did  not  rim,  like  the  poor  Af- 
rican, away  from  the  danger,  but  straight  toward  it, 
darting  round  the  monument  in  fact,  just  in  time  to 
grasp  the  descending  legs  of  the  supposititious  demon , 
finding  them  encased,  not  in  flame-colored  tights, 
but  gray  shoddy  trowsers  of  Confederate  cut  and 
make.  With  a hearty  kick  and  heartier  curse  the 
apparition  would  have  freed  itself,  but  the  sinewy 


arms  of  the  young  Green  Mountain  athlete  were 
around  him,  and  his  panting  voice  growling : 

“ Come  now ! None  of  that ! I’ve  got  you ! 
Here,  Scip — quick,  you  rascal! — bring  the  lantern !” 

Encouraged  by  the  mundane  air  the  struggle  had 
assumed,  Scip,  ceasing  his  lamentations,  rose  gin- 
gerly to  hiB  feet,  and  craning  his  neck  so  as  to  look 
behind  the  granite  shaft,  beheld  his  master  strug- 
gling fiercely  with  a tall,  dark  figure,  formidable 
certainly,  but  yet  of  the  form  and  proportions  of  a 

A sudden  grin  illuminated  Scipio’a  features,  and 
seizing  the  shovel  he  had  dropped,  he  crept  quietly 
up,  and,  with  no  note  of  warning,  brought  down  the 
oaken  handle  upon  the  stranger’s  head. 

“ ’Twon’t  do  no  harm  whateber  he  be,”  muttered 
he ; and  found  himself  justified  in  his  conclusion  as 
the  dark  form  fell  silent  and  motionless  at  his  feet. 

The  Lieutenant,  suddenly  released  from  those  long, 
serpent-like  arms,  staggered  back  a step,  then  darted 
toward  the  lantern,  and  turned  it  upon  the  face  of 
his  fallen  foe. 

“Ole  Jarvis,  shore  ’nough!”  exclaimed  Scip, 
bending  over  the  body  with  the  same  air  of  disgust 
he  might  have  bestowed  upon  the  crushed  carcass 
of  a reptile. 

Five  minutes  more,  and  the  spy,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  with  a gag  in  his  mouth,  was  securely  lashed 
to  the  monument,  and  left  to  collect  his  scattered 
"but  returning  senses  at  his  leisure. 

“ Now,  Scip,  you  stay  here  and  keep  guard  and 
finish  getting  out  the  box,  while  I return  for  the 
little  girl.  Then  we  will  be  off  before  daylight,” 
suggested  the  Lieutenant,  wiping  his  forehead. 

“ No,  Mas’r.  You  stop  an’  let  me  go.  Mabbe 
dey’s  got  ’spicious  ob  us,  an’  might  want  fer  ter  keep 
you.  If  dey  stop  me  tain’t  so  much  matter,  you 

“I  don’t  see  any  such  thing, -Scip.  If  there’s 
danger  it’s  for  me  to  face  it  sooner  than  you.” 

“But,  Mas’r,  if  you  leave  me  ’long  o’  dis  yer  white 
libered  skunk  I specs  I’ll  kill  him  ’fore  yer  git  back. 
’Pears  like  I couldn’  help  it  nohow.” 

“Come,  come,  Scip;  that  won’t  do.  To  kill  a 
prisoner  in  cold  blood  would  disgrace  us  forever. 
Say  you  are  afraid  to  stay  alone  among  the  graves, 
and  I’ll  let  you  go.” 

“ Well,  Mas’r,  I be,  den.  I isn’  ’fraid  ob  all  de 
sojers  nor  all  de  slabe-dribers  in  ’leens,  but  I is  mos’ 
powerful  ’fraid  ob  de  dead  men.” 

“That’s  honest,  Scip,  any  way.  Well,  go  your 
way,  and  manage  the  best  you  can ; you  won’t  mind 
a lie  or  two,  I dare  say,  if  it’s  necessary.” 

“ Dat  part  ob  de  strategy  ob  war,  Mas’r,”  replied 
Scip,  gravely  ; and  the  Lieutenant  assented  with  a 
nod. 

“ If  I doesn’  get  here  by  daylight,  Mas’r,  you  jes 
take  de  box  and  put  fer  camp.  I’s  jine  you  dere 
somehow,  I reck’n.” 

“If  you  are  not  here  by  daylight  I shall  come 
and  look  for  you,  Scip,”  replied  Tom  Vane,  steadi- 
ly; “ and  now,  my  lad,  the  quicker  the  better.” 

The  distant  clocks  struck  four,  and  a soft  gray 
crept  through  the  black  mist  that  had  shut  in  the 
lonely  watcher  as  with  a wall.  Through  it  came 
Scipio,  a huge  bundle  upon  his  shoulder,  a little  pa- 
tient figure  by  his  side. 

The  Lieutenant  reached  round  the  monument 
and  dragged  the  prisoner’s  cap  low  upon  his  face, 
that  the  fast-increasing  light  might  not  aid  him  in 
tracing  their  progress — saw  that  the  bonds  were 
strong  and  unshaken,  and  then,  with  the  treasure- 
box  in  his  hand,  went  to  meet  his  companions. 

“ ’Clare  to  goodness,  Mas’r,  it’s  lucky  it  wor  me 
went  an’  not  you.  I’s  lied  till  I war  black  in  de 
face,  an’  you  know  it  don’  show  on  me,”  announced 
Scip,  with  an  exultant  chuckle. 

“All  right;  but  let  us  be  moving.  You  shall 
tell  me  as  we  go.  Miss  Fanny,  can  you  walk  fast?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.  Never  mind  me  any  more  than  if  I 
were  a soldier  too,  and  you  needn’t  call  me  Miss,  ” 
replied  the  child,  whose  glowing  eyes,  steadily  bent 
forward,  seemed  eager  to  outstrip  her  nimble  feet. 

Taking  her  hand  in  his,  the  young  soldier  led 
her  quickly  on  ; and,  as  dawn  brightened  into  day- 
light, passed  with  the  stolen  countersign  safely 
through  the  rebel  outposts,  and  a mile  farther  on 
paused  at  a deserted  plantation  to  mount  the  horses 
carefully  secreted  there  upon  the  preceding  after- 
noon. 

“You  must  ride  behind  me,  Fanny.  See— I have 
strapped  your  bundle  of  clothes  on  for  a pillow,  and 
you  will  hold  tight  around  my  waist.  Can  you  ?” 
asked  Lieutenant  Tom,  merrily. 

A bright  color  flashed  across  the  clear,  pale  cheek 
of  the  little  maid,  but  she  answered  calmly, 

“ I think  so.  I was  never  on  a horse.” 

“ Oh  well.  Only  cling  tight  to  me  and  you  will 
do,”  returned  the  young  man,  hastily  flinging  him- 
self into  the  saddle.  ‘ ‘ Now,  Scip,  put  her  up.” 

The  negro  obeyed,  and,  with  the  precious  chest 
safe  strapped  to  his  own  saddle,  mounted  in  turn. 
The  spirited  horses,  full  fed  with  rebel  corn,  and 
wild  with  the  delicious  air  of  early  morning,  tossed 
their  heads  with  an  exultant  neigh,  and  darted  for- 
ward. Vane  felt  the  slender  arms  tighten  about 
his  waist,  and  found  time  to  smile  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  pale,  determined  little  face  close  behind, 
and  to  say  half  kindly,  half  fondly, 

“Never  fear,  little  Fanny,  only  cling  tight  to 
me.” 

“Golly,  Mas’r!  dat  feller’s  got  loose  a’ready! 
Look  a’  dah !”  shouted  Scip,  as,  pausing  on  the  crest 
of  a long-winding  hill,  they  looked  back  upon  the 
rebel  camp,  through  whose  outpost  they  had  safe- 
ly passed  a couple  of  hours  before.  Hastening  out 
from  that  very  outpost,  like  ants  hurrying  from  an 
invaded  ant-hill,  could  now  be  distinguished  a num- 
ber of  black  specs  moving  rapidly  along  the  white 
stripe  of  road  leading  toward  the  position  of  the 
fugitives. 

“Dey’s  got  de  news,  an’ dey’s  chasin’  us,  Mas’r!” 
exclaimed  Scip,  his  great  eyes  glaring  with  ardor 
and  excitement. 

“They  are  right.  It  is  a fine  morning  for  a ride, 
and  I trust  they  will  enjoy  it.  Let  us  be  getting 
on,  Scip,”  replied  the  Lieutenant,  quietly ; and  not 
a word  more  was  exchanged  until  fifteen  good  miles 
lay  between  the  fugitives  and  the  useless  pursuit. 


That  night  Lieutenant  Vane  reported  himself  to 
his  Colonel,  and  a few  days  afterward  obtained  a 
short  furlough,  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
rush  hurriedly  home  to  the  old  parsonage  among  the 
Vermont  hills,  and  to  leave  there  the  little,  quiet, 
thoughtful  companion  of  his  travels,  who  shed  no 
tear  when  he  bade  her  good-by,  but  stood  gazing 
from  the  window  with  such  a heart-broken  look  to 
her  dark  eyes  and  pale  lips,  that  good  motherly 
Mrs.  Vane  threw  her  arms  about  her  and  wept,  as 
she  had  not  wept  in  bidding  her  only  boy  God- 
speed ! 

Leave  her  there,  growing  daily  in  grace  and 
stature — growing  too  more  deeply,  day  by  day,  into 
the  hearts  of  those  wise  and  kindly  guardians  who 
care  for  her,  body  and  mind  and  soul,  while  her 
strange  fortune,  fostered  in  the  hands  of  a wise  and 
honest  financier,  grows  also,  and  will  some  day  make 
a splendid  dowry  for  the  child  of  the  dead  rebel. 

Lieutenant  Vane— Captain  Vane  before  the  war 
was  over — did  not  come  home  when  peace  was  de- 
clared, but,  becoming  master  of  a great  plantation, 
applied  the  same  energy  and  courage  to  its  restora- 
tion and  improvement  that  he  had  once  done  to  the 
devastation  and  impoverishing  of  a hundred  such 
in  rebel  hands. 

And  Scip  ? Ah  ! what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Scip, 
and  thousands,  millions  like  him  ? 

Scip  waits ; and  also  waits  the  fortune  he  has  des- 
tined to  the  ennobling  and  upraising  of  his  race. 


BROADCAST  THY  SEED. 

Broadcast  thy  seed ! ' 

Although  some  portion  may  be  found 
To  fall  on  uncongenial  ground, 

Where  sand,  or  shard,  or  stone  may  stay 
Its  coming  into  light  of  day; 

Or  when  it  comes,  some  pestilent  air 
May  make  it  droop  and  wither  there — 
Be  not  discouraged;  some  will  find 
Congenial  soil,  and  gentle  wind, 
Refreshing  dew,  and  ripening  shower, 

To  bring  it  into  beauteous  flower, 

From  flower  to  fruit,  to  glad  thine  eyes, 
And  fill  thy  soul  with  sweet  surprise. 

Do  good,  and  God  will  bless  thy  deed— 
Broadcast  thy  seed ! 


IDOL  WORSHIP. 

The  essential  features  of  human  euperstitien  are 
very  much  the  same  all  the  world  over ; only  the 
accidental  traits  differ.  The  faith  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  reposes  upon  the  image  of  his  patron 
saint  or  of  the  Virgin  for  his  protection  is,  at  its 
root,  the  same  which  led  the  ancients  to  believe  in 
the  power  of  an  image  of  a patron  goddess  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  cities;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  is  nominally  Christian  and 
the  other  nominally  heathen.  With  only  this  dif- 
ference also,  the  principle  which  underlies  the  two 
remarkable  instances  of  idol  worship,  which  we  il- 
lustrate on  the  succeeding  page,  is  one  and  the 
same.  Under  similar  religious  conditions,  human 
nature  exhibits  itself  in  the  same  way  in  Cochin 
China  and  in  Spain. 

One  of  our  illustrations  represents  the  procession 
of  the  Dragon,  which  takes  place  annually  in  all 
parts  of  China.  These  processions — in  which  a 
monstrous  image  of  the  Dragon  is  paraded  through 
the  streets — are  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
costumes  adopted,  and  the  decorations  of  every  de- 
scription by  which  the  Chinese  strive  to  give eclat 
to  their  grand  religious  ceremony.  They  spare  no 
expense.  They  deck  themselves  out  in  silk  and 
gold ; and  a single  procession  costs  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  of  our  money.  To  describe  the  musical 
exhibition  afforded  in  this  display  would  be  quite 
impossible — the  instruments  all  being  of  that  sort 
which  secures  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  noise. 
Their  cymbals  are  half  a yard  in  diameter,  and  are 
played  with  astounding  vigor.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  flaming  standards  are  borne,  followed  by 
the  mandarins  of  the  first  class  bearing  sacred  orna- 
ments, and  these  by  the  musicians  and  palanquins 
laden  with  fruits  of  every  sort.  Then  follows  the 
gem  d'armes  armed  with  eveiy  kind  of  weapon,  an- 
cient or  modern,  of  Chinese  warfare.  Then,  after  a 
long  troop  of  gods  and  goddesses,  represented  by 
youths  and  maidens,  follows  the  image  of  the  great 
Dragon,  which  measures  from  30  to  40  yards  in 
length.  Those  who  bear  the  image  manage  to 
make  the  idol  represent  the  undulations  and  writh- 
ings  of  a real  dragon — which  Mr.  Doolitti.e,  in 
his  interesting  work  on  “The  Social  Life  cf  the 
Chinese,”  calls  “manoeuvring  the  Dragon.” 

The  second  illustration  represents  a proceeding 
no  less  curious  than  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. Just  before  the  late  important,  event  which 
gave  another  possible  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  a 
Royal  carriage,  richly  appointed,  and  attended  by 
priests,  soldiers,  and  outriders,  was  seen  passing 
through  the  street  of  Atocha.  Within  this  carriage 
rode  an  official  whose  duties  are  somewhat  remark- 
able— no  less  a personage,  in  fact,  than  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  the  Virgin  of  Aranjuez.  To  this 
image  of  the  Virgin  the  Queen  applies  on  every 
succeeding  occasion  like  that  which  has  just  taken 
place ; and  for  some  months  previous  to  the  inter- 
esting event  the  highest  of  the  Court  milliners  and 
dress-makers  are  consulted  as  to  the  fashion  and 
richness  of  the  votive  offering  which  shall  1>-  pre- 
sented to  the  holy  efligy.  It  was  to  the  convey- 
ance of  this  magnificent  robe,  ail  bejeweled  and  be- 
laced,  that  the  Royal  carriage  and  its  cortege  was 
devoted ; and  it  was  believed  that  the  object  of  the 
Queen’s  veneration  would,  when  opportunity  served, 
be  efficacious  in  securing  for  her  Majesty  that  safe- 
ty and  comfort  which  in  her  situation  were  so  de- 
sirable. Our  illustration  represents  the  solemn  cer- 
emony which  took  place  just  before  the  accouche- 
ment, when  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ac- 
companied the  image  into  the  presence  of  Royal- 
ty, and  the  Virgin  of  Olvido  was  transported  for  a 
month’s  visit  to  the  palace  in  all  the  splendor  of  the 
robes  aifdljjeKql^Ai  had  been  decorated. 

Some  days  before  the  time  announced  for  the  re- 
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ception  of  the  little  Royal  stranger,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Father  Tirilo,  set  out  by  spe- 
cial train  to  fetch  the  Virgin  from  the  convent  of 


San  Pascual,  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  accompanied  by  tration  is  taken  from  a sketch  representing  the  en- 
a priest,  whose  sacred  duty  it  was  to  carry  the.  ira-  trance  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  railway  station, 
age,  as  though  he  were  bearing  a doll.  Our  illus-  where,  as  usual,  a number  of  the  faithful  had  assem- 


bled to  witness  the  deportation  of  the  image  whose 
presence  in  Madrid  was  expected  to  bo  so  servicea- 
ble to  the  Queen  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 


.x.  IDOL  WORSHIP  IN  COCHIN  CHINA-ANNUAL  PROCESSION  OF  THE  DRAGON  AT  SAIGON.  , . f 
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GOVERNOR  HAWLEY,  OF 
CONNECTICUT. 

Major-General  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley, Governor  elect  of  Connecticut, 
was  bom  in  Richmond  County,  North 
Carolina,  October  31, 1826.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  Connecticut  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  After  his 
graduation  at  Hamilton  College,  New 
York,  in  1847,  he  studied  law,  enter- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Hartford,  1850.  In  politics  he  act- 
ed with  the  Free  Soil  Party.  After  a 
practice  of  six  years,  becoming  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  struggle 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Hartford  Evening 
Press  (an  organ  of  the  new  Republican 
Party)  in  1857,  and  took  a very  active 
part  as  a speaker  in  the  political  cam- 
paigns, which  were  always  bitterly 
contested  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebell- 
ion and  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s call  for  75,000  men  he  drew 
up  an  enlistment  paper,  and  headed 
the  list  as  the  first  volunteer  from 
Connecticut.  Associated  with  him 
was  A.  W.  Drake,  a young  Demo- 
cratic lawyer,  who  afterward  died  as 
Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut. 
Ignorant  of  drill,  the  volunteers  select- 
ed George  S.  Burnham,  afterward 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Connec- 
ticut, as  their  Captain,  Hawley  be- 
ing First  Lieutenant  and  Drake  Sec- 
ond. Burnham  was  immediately  pro- 
moted, and  Hawley  became  Captain, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  honora- 
bly three  months,  and  was  especially 
commended  by  his  brigade  command- 
er, General  Keyes,  for  good  conduct  at 
Bull  Run.  Upon  his  discharge  he  ac- 
cepted a commission  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut, 
of  which  Major-General  Terry  (the 
hero  of  Fort  Fisher)  was  Colonel,  and 
assisted  in  raising  and  equipping  the 
regiment.  The  Seventh  went  on  the 
original  Sherman  Port  Royal  expedi- 
tion, and  was  the  first  ashore  at  Hil- 
ton Head.  With  his  regiment  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hawley  was  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  immediate- 
ly after,  upon  Terry’s  promotion, 
Hawley  became  Colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enth. 

When  General  Seymour  prepared 
for  his  Florida  campaign  he  selected 
as  his  brigade  commanders  Colonel 
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Hawley,  Colonel  Jack  Montgom- 
ery, of  Kansas  fame,  and  Colonel 
Barton,  of  the  Forty-Eighth  New 
York.  At  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Col- 
onel Hawley’s  brigade  commenced 
the  fight,  and  the  Seventh  Connecti- 
cut, under  his  guidance,  was  the  last 
regiment  out.  lie  was  in  the  battle 
for  three  and  a half  hours,  never  once 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  although 
greatly  increasing  his  danger  by  being 
thus  conspicuous,  while  his  men  were 
lying  down  fighting  with  their  breech- 
loading rifles.  Of  about  4700  actually 
engaged  in  that  battle  over  1800  were 
killed  or  wounded,  Colonel  Hawley’s 
brigade  losing  its  full  share,  or  over 
38  per  cent.  For  his  gallantry  on  the 
occasion  General  Seymour  urgently 
requested  his  promotion. 

In  April,  1864,  Colonel  Hawley 
came  to  Virginia  with  his  regiment, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a brigade  in  Terry’s  division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the 
James.  In  the  battle  of  Drewry’s 
Bluff  he  lost  between  400  and  500 
men,  and  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
in  the  three  days  of  that  fight  called 
forth  warm  praise  from  his  command- 
ers, General  Stannard,  of  Vermont — 
a brave  officer,  who  subsequently  lost 
an  arm  at  Chaffin’s  Farm-compli- 
menting him  on  the  field  for  his  mark- 
ed coolness  and  courage.  The  cam- 
paign before  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg was  an  almost  unintermitted  se- 
ries of  battles  and  skirmishes  from 
May  to  November,  unequaled  before 
in  the  world’s  history,  and  of  all  the 
hard  service  Colonel  Hawley  had 
fully  his  share.  At  Deep  Run,  m 
August,  he  lost  twenty  per  cent,  of 
his  command,  and  for  his  conduct 
there  Major-General  Birney,  his  corps 
commander,  requested  General  Terry 
to  forward  a recommendation  for  his 
promotion,  which  being  approved  by 
Generals  Birney  and  Butler,  in  ad- 
dition to  others  previously  forwarded, 
secured  his  commission  as  Brigadier- 
General  in  September,  1864. 

When  General  Terry  went  to  Fort 
Fisher  he  left  General  Hawley  in 
command  of  his  division,  as  the  fit- 
test man  for  that  important  position. 
Later,  after  General  Hawley  joined 
his  brigade  at  Wilmington,  General 
Scofield  assigned  to  him  the  duty  of 
keeping  open  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation, as  he  moved  up  to  join  Gen- 
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eral  Shekman.  At  Wilmington  and  Richmond, 
after  hostilities  had  ceased,  General  Hawley  per- 
formed, in  an  administrative  capacity,  perhaps  as 
arduous  and  important  duties  as  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  four  years  in  the  army.  He  returned  to 
Connecticut  November  1,  1865,  and  was  soon  aft- 
er honorably  discharged.  February  14,  1866,  he 
received  a two-thirds  vote  on  an  informal  ballot, 
and  was  then  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Gov- 
ernor by  the  Union  party.  He  was  elected  April 
2,  by  500  majority,  after  a fierce  contest,  in  which 
he  vigorously  stumped  the  State. 

Governor  Hawley  is  most  devoted  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  desires  its  harmony  and  a con- 
tinuance of  its  rule  in  the  country  upon  its  well- 
known  liberal  and  thoroughly  Democratic  princi- 
ples.   

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Fashion  has  decidedly  changed,  we  fancy,  since" Sir 
John  Suckling  wrote  the  pretty  stanza  : 

“Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

The  “little  mice"  have  grown  wonderfully  bold  in  these 
latter  days,  and  have  no  occasion  to  steal  “ out,"  being 
mo3t  unmistakably  “out”  when  “on  duty"  in  the  public 
thoroughfare.  Perhaps  the  description  given  by  Maitland, 
who  wrote  about  a hundred  years  earlier  than  Suckling, 
will  better  suit  our  times,  in  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  or- 
thography : 

“Their  woven  hose  of  silk  are  shawin, 

Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin; 

With  garten  of  ane  new  maneir 
To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin; 

And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

“Sometimes  they  will  beir  up  their  gown 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down ; 

And  sometimes  both  they  will  upbeir. 

To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown ; 

And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir.” 

It  is  passing  strange  that  American  women  can  not 
adopt  a sensible  fashion  without  carrying  it  to  ridiculous 
extremes.  But  so  it  is  : every  thing  runs  into  excesses; 
dresses  must  be  very  tong  or  very  short ; very  wide  or  very 
narrow— little  regard  being  paid  to  “moderation.” 

The  fashion  of  looping  street-dresses  is  unquestionably 
sensible.  Neatness,  comfort,  and  health  demand  tiiat  the 
drapeiy  should  not  trail  through  wet,  dusty,  or  dirty 
streets,  and  that  the  foot  should  not  be  unduly  trammeled. 
So  also,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  physicians 
are  agreed  that  the  much-abused  crinoline  is  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  the  multitudinous  skirts  in  which 
ladies  were  wont  to  enwrap  themselves  previous  to  its  mod- 
ern introduction. 

But  when  to  the  looped  dress  and  short  petticoats  is  add- 
ed the  extra -fashionable,  bell -shaped,  four-and-a-half- 
yards-wi  de-at-the-base,  crinoline,  the  combination  is  not 
simply  inelegant,  it  is  ridiculous  and  indecent.  No  modest 
woman  would  willingly  subject  herself  to  the  inevitable 
exposure  and  remark  which  such  a costume  causes.  Bet- 
ter adopt  the  Bloomer  style,  ladies,  than  run  the  risk  of 
such  exhibitions  as  are  becoming  frightfully  common  in 
our  streets,  and  which  are  the  occasion  of  many  a rude 
jest. 

A lady  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  the  other 
day  remarked : “ I think  it  is  wicked  for  ministers  to  ad- 
mit to  the  communion  such  flauntiDg  objects  as  some  who 
presented  themselves  on  Easter  Sunday.  They  came 
marching  up  the  aisle,  their  hands  stuck  into  the  pockets 
of  their  stylish  sacks— befrizzled  and  becurled— with  a 
bit  of  silk  somewhere  among  the  braids  and  curls  in  lieu 
of  a bonnet— in  a soit  of  ball-room  attire— and  with  crino- 
line of  enormous  expansion.  They  knelt  down  and  the 
hoops  flew  up." 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  most  skillful  wearer  prop- 
erly to  manage  the  huge  monstrosities  in  which  the  ultra- 
fasliionable  now  parade.  Let  ladies  adopt  crinolines  of 
moderate  circumference ; and  then  the  looped  dresses 
which  are  so  comfortable  and  convenient  will  again  be- 
come, as  they  originally  were,  a tasteful,  modest  fashion. 

The  exercise  of  good  taste  in  this  matter  is  the  more  im- 
portant, since  it  is  rumored  that  short  skirts  are  to  be  more 
than  ever  popular.  It  is  said  that  the  costliness  and  orna- 
mentation of  boots  and  shoes  indicate  this. 

There  is  a proposal  to  ornament  shoes  intended  for  ball- 
rooms and  dancing  with  precious  stones,  as  was  the  custom 
during  Louis  XVI.’s  reign.  It  was  then  called  the  venez 
y voir  style,  and  in  those  days  some  great  ladies  wore  for- 
tunes on  their  feet  Such  exaggerations  are  most  ridicu- 
lous. Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  too  neat  and 
particular  “ about  the  feet,”  simplicity  is  a primary  princi- 
ple in  that  portion  of  the  toilet.  For  those  who  admire 
end  adopt  the  quieter  and  more  reasonable  fashions,  no 
boots  can  be  better  suited  to  spring  wear  than  those  sim- 
ply made  of  either  black  kid  or  black  poplin.  The  poplin, 
if  desired,  may  match  the  dress  in  color,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  worn  either  black  or  gray.  Boots  made  of  good 
French  satin,  and  fastened  with  crystal  buttons,  are  “well 
worn”  for  dressy  occasions. 

A few  Jane  days  have  accidentally  dropped  into  April. 
A dreamy  languor  steals  over  body  and  mind,  and  fires 
and  furs  are  alike  oppressive.  The  grass  is  springing,  the 
birds  are  singing,  aud  the  mischievous  little  moth-miller 
is  flitting  about.  Ladies  will  do  well  to  take  seasonable 
care  of  their  minks  and  sables. 

A pair  of  tender  lovers  eloped  from  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
bany a few  days  since.  The  gallant  masculine  was  aged 
eighty-five,  and  the  fair  and  fickle  dame  had  seen  seventy- 
five  summers  and  about  the  same  number  of  winters. 
Both  were  married  and  bad  large  families,  who  “mourn 
their  loss." 

In  olden  tlmea  it  was  the  custom  to  engrave  mottoes 
upon  or  inside  the  wedding-ring.  The  following  ore  speci- 
mens of  nuptial  mottoes : 

“ Let  him  never  take  a wife 
That  will  not  love  her  as  his  life." 

' “In  thee,  my  love, 

All  joy  I prove." 

“Beyond  this  life 
We’ll  love,  dear  wife." 

“Divinely  knit  by  grace  are  we, 

Two  made  one;  the  pledge  here  see." 

Borne  mottoes  were  admonitory,  as— 

“Silence  ends  strife 
’Twixt  man  and  wife." 

“This  ring  should  bind 
Body  and  mind.” 

A Honolulu  newspaper  gives  a tantalizing  account  of 
the  luscious  fruits  which  grow  spontaneously  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  most  delicious  oranges,  it  says,  are  a 
perfect  drug  in  some  districts ; limes  are  seen  rotting  un- 
der the  trees  ankle-deep,  bananas,  mangoes,  tamarinds, 
and  pine-apples  are  abundant,  to  say  nothing  of  “that 
splendid  fruit,  the  chirimoya,  that  makes  one’s  mouth 
water  to  think  of!"  Why  don't  somebody  import  a cargo 
of  the  chirimoya — whatever  it  may  be? 

At  the  recent  baL$  opera.  at  the  Academy  ot  Music, 
there  appeared  a p^jij'WhE  j'.of.'Bnlt iniore.  who 

for  some  time  past  has  Sen  exerting  herself  in  behau  of 


the  Southern  Relief  Fair.  It  was  reported  that  she 1 ‘ cried 
her  eyes  red  because  her  young  husband  would  take  her 
away  from  her  work,  and  make  her  expend  so  much  on  a 
costume,  when  the  cry  for  common  clothes  and  common 
food  came  up  from  the  desolated  hearth-stones  of  her  fair 
Southern  home-land.”  Her  attire,  though  simple,  was  ex- 
tremely elegant ; and  when  complimented  by  a friend  on 
her  appearance,  the  lady  replied,  somewhat  proudly : “ My 
husband  gave  me  a check  for  a thousand  dollars,  with 
special  directions  and  supplications  that  I should  get  my- 
self up  worthy  of  myself  and  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
he  assures  me  I have  done  so,  though  I bought  nothing 
new  but  my  gloves  and  my  slippers  and  the  magnolias  in 
my  hair." 

The  following  anecdote  is  good  enough  for  a second 
reading,  if  any  one  has  chanced  to  meet  with  it  before  : 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  delivering  his  memorable 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  Banker  Hill  Monument  the 
crowd  pressed  forward  to  such  an  extent  that  some  were 
fainting  and  some  being  crushed.  Officers  strove  in  vain 
to  make  the  crowd  stand  back.  They  said  that  it  could 
not  be  done.  Some  one  asked  Mr.  Webster  to  make  an 
appeal  to  them.  The  great  orator  came  forward,  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand,  and  said,  in  deep,  stentorian  tones, 
“Gentlemen,  stand  back."  “It  can  not  be  done!”  they 
shouted.  “ Gentlemen,  stand  back,”  said  he,  without  a 
change  of  voice.  “ It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Webster,  impos- 
sible." “Impossible?"  repeated  Mr.  Webster;  “impos- 
sible? Nothing  is  impossible  on  hunker  mill"  and  the 
vast  crowd  swayed  and  rolled  back  like  a mighty  wave  of 
the  ocean. 

There  are,  it  would  seem,  only  six  kinds  of  noses  that 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  this  classification  is  well  known 
and  of  long  standing,  for  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine 
Museum  gives  us  five  out  of  the  six.  There  are,  however, 
in  nature  very  few  pure  specimens  of  any  class ; almost 
all  the  noses  one  meets  with  are  of  a composite  character ; 
aud  are  all  naturally  accompanied  with  equally  composite 
mental  characteristics. 

Class  L The  Roman  Nose. 

II.  The  Grecian  Nose. 

III.  The  Cogitative  or  wide-nostriled  Nose. 

IV.  The  Jewish  Nose. 

V.  The  Snub  Nose. 

VI.  The  Turn-up  Nose,  or  Celestial. 

The  first  three  classes  are  the  noble  type  of  nose,  the  lat- 
ter three  are  of  the  sordid  and  contemptible  type.  The 
noble  classification  was  observed  physiognomically  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  for  we  have  them  distinctly  por- 
trayed in  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta. 
In  this  three-headed  deity  the  profile  of  Vishnu,  the  “ Pre- 
server,” is  of  a purely  Greek  model ; while  that  of  Siva, 
“ the  Destroyer,”  has  a rough  and  energetic  Roman  nose. 
But  Brahma,  “the  Creator,"  has  a broad  cogitative  nos- 
tril, betokening  wisdom  and  thought  of  the  profoundest 
order.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  showing  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  although  there  was  much  less  of 
what  we  call  philosophy,  there  was  a much  more  accurate 
intuition  of  truth  than,  in  these  latter  times,  we  are  ready 
to  allow. 

The  etiquette  of  Court  “ drawing-rooms"  has  been  quite 
revived  since  Queen  Victoria  has  made  her  public  appear- 
ance in  them.  A first  “ drawing-room"  is  an  event  long 
looked  forward  to,  and  much  desired,  by  the  young  girl 
who  is  entering  life,  but  she  is  rather  rudely  disturbed 
from  her  felicitations  by  the  crowding  and  crushing  of  the 
ante-rooms.  To  her  surprise  and  horror,  stately  dowagers 
anil  graceful  young  ladies  struggle  for  first  entrance  with 
a determination  and  energy  that  is  marvelous  in  so  po- 
lite (?)  an  assemblage , and  many  are  the  shreds  of  lace, 
tips  of  feathers,  dismembered  flowers,  and  broken  fans, 
that  bear  witness  to  the  sharp  encounter,  not  of  the  wits, 
but  the  crinolines  of  the  ladies.  Having  smoothed  her 
ruffled  plumage  a little  after  the  crush,  she  is  suddenly 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  before  she  is 
aware  the  long-studied  courtesy  is  performed  and  the 
ceremony  over. 

A certain  military  officer,  who,  after  haviug  gone  hero- 
ically through  the  Crimean  war,  was  presented  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  ata  very  crowded  levee.  Although  tol- 
erably prepared  for  the  part  he  was  to  perform,  he  felt  very 
ill  at  ease  as  he  approached  the  royal  presence.  His  name 
sounded  like  thunder  in  his  ears  as  it  was  announced  by 
the  Chamberlain,  and  for  a moment  he  stood  bewildered 
before  the  Queen.  “ Kneel  down.  Sir,"  was  the  admonito- 
ry whisper;  and  accordingly  he  dropped  on  one  knee  as 
the  Queen  extended  her  hand.  All  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge fled  from  hie  mind  at  this  crisis,  and  whether  he  was 
to  shake  hands  with  her  Majesty  or  leave  the  delicate  little 
hand,  so  graciously  Btretcbed  out  to  him,  poised  in  mid- 
air, like  Mohammed’s  coffin,  he  knew  not  as,  with  his  men- 
tal faculties  in  one  hopeless  whirl,  he  gazed  as  if  fascinated 
upon  it.  “Kiss  her  Majesty’s  hand,  Sir!”  was  again 
sternly  whispered,  as  an  audible  titter  ran  round  the 
Court  circle— a sound  in  which  the  Queen  herself  was  ir- 
resistibly compelled  to  join,  when  the  gallant  officer,  re- 
lieved from  his  doubts  as  to  how  he  was  to  act,  seized  her 
hand  and  impressed  upon  it  so  emphatic  a kiss  that  the 
sound  rang  through  the  room.  Hastily  rising,  he  was 
about  to  retire  with  all  speed,  when  an  elderly  Court  func- 
tionary behind  him  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  intense  irrita- 
tion, “Don’t  turn  your  back  on  her  Majesty,  Sir!”  The 
poor  officer,  thus  admonished  and  baited  on  every  side, 
almost  lost  patience  as  he  stepped  quickly  backward,  and 
in  so  doing  trod  heavily  on  the  gouty  foot  of  his  tormen#- 
or,  who,  while  screwing  up  his  face  into  a horrible  expres- 
sion of  pain,  dared  not  give  vent  to  a sound.  The  officer, 
meantime,  made  good  his  retreat — a wicked  delight  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  courtly  personage  comforting  him  for  his 
own  disasters  and  breaches  of  Court  etiquette. 

A society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ecuting a totally  new  and  complete  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  order  to  insure  impartiality  the  task  will 
be  confined  to  learned  men  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  religions. 

In  an  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  paper  a girl  advertises 
for  a situation  to  take  charge  of  a laundry  or  dairy.  She 
can  cook,  and  understands  housekeeping,  and  adds — 
“ None  but  a respectable  mistress,  who  wishes  to  leave 
her  servant  in  uninterrupted  discharge  of  her  duties,  need 
apply.”  What  a competition  there  must  be  among  the 
mistresses  for  the  model  servant  1 

Physicians  in  England,  it  seems,  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  double  duty  in  their  professional  visits.  Not 
long  ago  a lady  residing  at  Putney  (on  Thames)  had  occa- 
sion to  call  in  the  family  doctor.  Before  he  left  the  house 
she  asked  him  to  wait  for  a few  minutes,  as  she  wanted  his 
advice  upon  a peculiar  matter.  He  waited,  and  presently 
the  lady  reappeared,  followed  by  a domestic  bearing  a 
large  piece  of  beef.  It  was  set  down  before  the  doctor. 

“ Oh,  Mr. Baid  the  lady,  “I’m  so  terribly  alarmed 

by  this  cattle  plague,  that  I’m  almost  afraid  to  cook  any 
tiling  in  the  way  of  meat.  I’ve  my  suspicions  about  this 
sirloin.  Now,  just  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  whether  it  has 
had  the  plague  or  not."  “My  dear  Madam,"  replied  the 
doctor,  “I  don’t  understand  that  kind  of  patient.  I’m 
not  a veterinary  snrgeon,  you  see.  I don’t  attend  cases  of 
beef!  I could  only  say  it  was  good  if  I tasted  it.”  The 
lady  was  in  no  wise  taken  aback.  “ Then  come  and  dine 
witli  ns,  doctor,”  Ehe  said,  “ and  if  it  Is  bad,  you’ll  be  able 
to  tell  us.” 


The  Ladies  should  know  all  about  Burnett’s 
Kalliston  for  the  complexion. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 
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Victor  Hugo's  JVew  Work. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Publish  this  Day  : 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

A NOVEL. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO, 

AUTHOR,  OF  “LES  MISERABLES.” 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


The  Athenaeum  says:  “As  an  idyl  of  homely  love  and  simple  heroism  we  know  nothing 
sdfe  parts  of  ‘Enoch  Arden,’  that  can  compare  in  touching  sweetness  with  the  closing  scenes 
of  ‘ Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.’  ’’ 

Le  Temps  says  of  this  work : “ Those  who  would  know  with  what  charm,  magnificence,  and 
terror  the  genius  of  the  poet  has  invested  his  ocean  pictures,  must  consult  the  volume  itself. 
The  romance  contains  minute  descriptions  of  local  manners  and  superstitions,  which  give  an 
additional  grace  to  the  grand  scenes  which  are  unfolded  in  the  work.” 

The  Debats  says:  “‘Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,’ a poem,  history,  and  legend — an  elegy,  an 
epopee,  a war-song,  a great  cry  traversing  the  ocean,  and  which  will  traverse  ages— such  is 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  new  work. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  Mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


ALEXANDRA  HOTEL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  occupying  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful, healthy,  and  pleasant  sites  in  London,  overlooking 
Hyde  Park,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Serpentine,  is  now  open 
at  such  a reduced  Tariff  as  to  render  it  the  cheapest  first- 
class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  comprises  numerous  suites  of  Apartments,  a spacious 
and  elegant  Coffee-Room,  a Ladies*  Coffee-Room,  a Smok- 
ing-Room, &c. 

There  is  an  Ascending-Room  for  Visitors  to  every  floor. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  Board  and  Residence  for 
a fixed  charge. 

WEDDING  BREAKFASTS  PROVIDED. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  tiie  Manager. 


ART  NOTICE. 

WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN’S  Fine  Minia- 
tures from  Life,  and  copied  from  other  pictures.  Sittings 
made  by  E.  T.  KELLY  & CO.,  779  Broadway.  Please 
examine  specimens.  , 


Mow  Shirt  for  1866. 


SPRING  SSXRTS, 

Each  hoop  being  composed  of  two  finely  tempered  steel 
Springs,  braided  tightly  and  firmly  together,  edge  to  edge, 
forming  one  hoop,  and  making  the  strongest  and  most 
flexible  as  well  as  the  most  durable  and  stylish 
SKIRT  ever  made.  They  will  not  bend  or  break,  like 
the  single  springs,  but  will  always  preserve  their  per- 
fect and  beautiful  shape,  in  all  crowded  assemblages, 
CHURCHES,  THEATRES,  RAILROAD-OARS,  and  for  PROMENADE 
or  house  dress.  In  fact,  they  are  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, combining  comfort,  economy,  lightness,  elegance,  and 
durability. 

Inquire  for  BRADLEY’S  Duplex  Elliptic  (or  double) 
SPRING  SKIRT.  For  sale  every  where.  Manufactured 
exclusively  by  sole  owners  of  patent, 

WESTS,  BRADLEY  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New  York. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 


100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c„ 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 


1000 

3000 

5000 

3000 


8000 

10000 

10000 

8000 


5900 

6000 

4000 

3000 

31000 


EACH. 

Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

Gold  Watches 70  00 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 40  00 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings 3 00  to  8 00 

Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders . . 4 00  to  5 00 
Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz. 14  00  to  24  00 

Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 


Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  ench 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; arid,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $ 1 5. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 

Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 


CHILDREN’S  CARRIAGES,  every  variety.  L.  P. 
TIBBAL,  510  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas. 


NASHUA  GLAZED  PAPER  CO., 

NASHUA,  N.  H., 

Late  D.  Sargent  & Co., 

Manufacture  GLAZED,  ENAMELED,  and  PLATED 

PAPER. 

Orders  Promptly  Executed.  Send  for  Sample. 

JOHN  F.  MARSH,  Agent. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $1(* 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $2t£ 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWH 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


The  Great  Optical  Delusion.  The  greatest  Wonder  of 
the  Age.  A set  of  cards  hy  mail  for  20c.  Address  F.  G. 
Adams,  403  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  APRIL,  1866. 


$5 


SEWING 
MACHINE.  wd 


The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  bunning-stitoh  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
BTrrcnES  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gatuee, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  6 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place." — Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing.”— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Stammering 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c„  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

OCCUPATION 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 7000 


Or  $1 50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
> a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harpeb's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Fnited 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


our  own  homes.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
"nil  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for 
postage.  Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  041 
ray.  New  York. 


Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
r line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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Manufacturers’  Announcement, 

Extraordinary  Opportunity. 

Great  One- Price  Sale  of 

Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Rich  Silverware, 
Watches,  Diamonds,  Rings, 

Pianos,  &c„ 

Including  no  Brass  or  so-called  Plated  Jewelry. 
EVERY  ARTICLE  WARRANTED  GOLD. 

$2,500,000  Worth 

To  be  Disposed  of  at  the  one  Average  Price  of 

TWO  DOLLARS  EACH, 

WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE,  AND  NOT  TO  BE 
PAID  FOR  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES, 

ALL  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR 

Two  Dollars  Each. 


JO  Spl - - 

1 150  Melodeons,  the  best  makers 100  to  200 

1T5  First-class  Sewing  Machines 50  to  150 

200  Rosewood  Musical  Boxes,  32  airs 75  to  250 

250  Mahogany  Musical  Boxes,  24  airs 50  to  200 

250  Diamond  Rings 50  to  250 

500  Gold  hunting-cased  Watches 75  to  200 

500  Gold  Ladies’  enameled  Watches 50  to  200 

1,000  Silver  hunting-cased  Watches 35  to  100 

1.000  Silver  open-faced  Watches 20  to  50 

250  Silver  Dining  Sets — splendid 75  to  300 

500  Silver  Salvers  and  Urns 50  to  250 

500  Silver  Tea  Sets — complete 50  to  300 

2.000  Gold  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 18  to  50 

3.000  Gold  chased  Bracelets 15  to  30 

2.000  Gold  Chatelain  and  Guard  Chains. ...  18  to  40 

7.000  Gold  Solitaire  and  Revolving  Brooches  15  to  25 

2.000  Gold  Brooches,  Lava  and  Coral 8 to  15 

5.000  Gold  Brooches,  Opal  and  Emerald ....  15  to  40 

; 5,000  Gold  Ear-Drops,  Jet,  Lava,  Coral,  Mo- 
saic, Opal,  and  Emerald  Settings  ...  8 to  40 

5.000  Gold  California  Diamond  Breast-Pins.  6 to  25 

3.000  Gold  Sets  Solitaire  Buttons  and  Studs . 12  to  25 

3,000  Gold  Thimbles,'  Pencils,  &c 6 to  15 


10,000  Gold  Lockets,  for  Miniatures 6 to  20 

3.000  Gold  Tooth-Picks,  Crosses,  <Scc. 6 to  12 

5.000  Plain  Gold  Rings 6 to  10 

5,000  Gold  chased  or  engraved  Rings 6 to  12 

5.000  Gold  Shield  and  Signet  Rings 8 to  25 

10,000  Gold  California  Diamond  Rings 6 to  20 

10,000  Pearl  and  fancy  stone  Gold  Rings 8 to  25 

7,500  Gold  Sets  Ladles’  Jewelry,  Jet 15  to  25 

10,000  Sets  of  Ladies’  Gold  Jewelry — Cameo, 

Pearl,  Opal,  Emerald,  & other  stones  15  to  50 

10.000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Holders 6 to  12 

6.000  Gold  Pens,  with  Gold  Holders 10  to  25 

6,000  Gold  Pens',  Holders,  and  Velvet  Case. . 10  to  30 

6.000  Silver  Goblets  and  Cups — all  styles. . . 6 to  19 

3.000  Silver  Castors  and  Wine-Holders 15  to  50 

2.000  Silver  Fruit  and  Cake  Baskets 20  to  30 

1.000  Silver  Card  Cases 15  to  25 

3.000  Silver  Egg-Stands 18  to  40 

2.000  Silver  Ice-Pitcliers 20  to  50 

6.000  Silver  Cake,  Pie,  and  Fruit  Knives  ...  8 to  25 

20.000  Dozen  Silver  Tea-Spoons 8 to  15 

10.000  Dozen  Silver  Table-Spoons 15  to  26 

10,000  Dozen  Silver  Forks  and  Knives 1 5 to  40 

,1,000  Dozen  Silver  Nut- Picks 12  to  20 

5.000  Sets  Silver  Napkin-Rings 8 to  25 

10.000  Engravings  in  Rosewood  Frames 6 to  15 

6.000  Engravings  in  Gilt  Frames. 8 to  25 

5.000  Large  Photographs  in  Frames 8 to  30 

1.000  Fine  Oil  Paintings 25  to  100 

6.000  Fine  Pearl  Pocket-Knives — 6 blades  . . 6 to  15 

3.000  Ivory  and  Pearl  Back-Combs 10  to  25 

6.000  Pearl  and  Gold  Headed  Canes 15  to  25 

15.000  Photograph  Albums — all  styles 6 to  30 

CALKINS  & CO„  109  and  171  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  the  appointed  Managers  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  which  has  been  organized  with  the 
special  object  of  doing  away  with  the  enormous  profits  ex- 
acted from  the  people  by  jobbers  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  their  goods,  making  articles  for  which  the  man- 
ufacturers receive,  on  the  average,  but  two  dollars,  cost 
the  customer  at  retail  from  six  to  twelve  dollars,  after 
passing  through  three  or  four  hands.  This  splendid  stock 
of  the  leading  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  Solid  Gold 
Jewelry— watches,  silverware,  dec.,  worth  $2,500,000  at  re- 
tail prices— will  all  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Calkins  & Co., 
Managers  for  the  Association,  for  $500,000  (manufactur- 
ers’ cost),  or  on  an  average  of  two  dollars  for  each  and 
eveiy  article,  subject  to  the  following  regulations : 

Sealed  Advertisements  of  the  various  articles  are 
well  mixed,  and  when  ordered  are  taken  out  indiscrim- 
inately, and  sent  by  mail  without  regard  to  choice,  thus 
giving  all  a fair  chance.  On  receipt  of  the  advertisement 
you  will  see  what  you  are  to  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your 
option  to  send  tico  dollars  and  take  the  article  or  not. 
Purchasers  may  thus  obtain  a Gold  Watch,  Diamond 
Ring,  Piano,  or  any  article  of  Jewelry  on  our  1st,  War- 
banted  Gold,  for  only  Two  Dollars,  and  they  can  not 
get  less  than  three  or  five  time9  the  value  of  the  money  at 
ordinary  retail  price;  for  there  are  no  blanks  ; and  when 
not  satisfied,  the  least  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be 
exchanged  for  a splendid  Silver  Butter-Dish  or  Castor, 
heavy  plate,  valued;  at  $10,  or  a Fifty-Picture  Morocco 
Photograph  Album,  worth  $6.  Send  25  cents  for  an  en- 
velope. 

Each  envelope  contains  a valuable  collection  of  useful 
receipts  and  popular  songs,  worth  many  dollars. 

Persons  ordering  envelopes  will  receive  them  promptly 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  together  with  the  following  pre- 
miums, upon  sending  the  cash : 

2 for  50  cts.,  with  a beautiful  Photograph,  worth  $ 0 50 

5 for  $1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth 1 00 

11  for  $2,  with  a Silver  Napkin-liing,  worth 2 00 

17  for  $3,  with  a Silver  Fruit-Knife,  worth 3 00 

30  for  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  ext.  case,  worth 6 00 

65  for  $10,  with  a Gold  Double  Locket,  worth 12  00 

100  for  $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch,  worth 18  00 

200  for  $30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch,  worth  . 40  00 
In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above,  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 

From  the  Press. 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 

We  desire  to  caution  our  readers  against  confounding 
the  establishment  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Manufacturing 
Jewelers'  Association  with  the  “enterprises”  so  often  ad- 
vertised in  the  daily  press,  and  which  the  purchaser  finds 
upon  Investigation  to  be  mere  catch-penny  affairs,  gotten 
up  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  fag  ends  of  worthless 
stocks  from  the  second-hand  establishments  of  the  East. 
Not  an  article  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Calkins  & Co.  but  is  worth 
all  it  is  represented  to  be ; and,  indeed,  the  well-known 
character  and  reputation  of  the  firm  itself  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  responsibility  of  the  Association  they 
represent.  Were  such  not  the  case,  visitors  would  not 
throng  their  establishment  in  this  city,  at  83  and  85  Mad- 
ison Street,  as  they  now  de,  nor  would  they  go  away  with 
faces  so  bright  with  smiles  of  satisfaction — Chicago  Post , 
April  1, 1865.  .. 

We  want  agents  in  every  town  and  county,  and  in  every 
regiment,  and  to  those  acting  as  such  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  envelope  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remittance  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
cents  for  every  envelope,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  postage-stamps. 


Restore  Tour  Sight. 


DR.  J.  STEPHENS  & CO.’S  PATENT 
CORNEA  RESTORERS,  or  RESTORERS  of  the  EYESIGHT. 

They  will  Restore  Impaired  Sight,  and  Preserve  it  to  the  Latest  Period  of  Life. 

SPECTACLES  RENDERED  USELESS. 

The  most  eminent  Physicians,  Oculists,  Divines,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  our  country,  recommend  the  use 
of  the  CORNEA  RESTORERS,  for  Presbyopia,  or  Far  or  Long  Sightedness,  or  every  person  who  wears  spectacles  from 
old  age  : Dimness  of  Vision,  or  Blurring ; Overworked  Eyes ; Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eyes ; Epiphora,  or  Watery  Eyes ; 
Pain  in  the  Eyeball;  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision;  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  Weakness  of  the 
Retina  and  Optic  Nerve;  Myodesopia,  or  Specks  or  Moving  Bodies  before  the  Eyes;  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Eye  and  Eyelids;  Cataract  Eyes;  Hemiopia,  or  Partial  Blindness;  Sinking  of  the  Eyeball;  Strabismus,  or 
Squinting,  &c. 

They  can  be  used  by  any  one  with  a certainty  of  success,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  injury  to  the  Eye.  More 
than  6000  certificates  of  cures  are  exhibited  at  our  office.  Cure  guaranteed  in  eveiy  case  when  applied  according  to 
the  directions  inclosed  in  each  box,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Write  for  a Circular — sent  gratis.  Address 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS  & CO.,  Oculists,  at  RUSHTON’S Family  Drugstore,  No.  10  Astor  House,  Broadway,  New  York. 
(P.  O.  Box  926).  |[y  Dr.  J.  Stephens  & Co.  have  invented  and  patented  a MYOPIA,  or  CORNEA  FLATTENER, 
for  the  cure  of  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  which  has  proved  a great  success.  Write  for  a Circular. 


$1.  BOOKS. 


$1. 


Dollar  Gift  Book  Sale. 

100,000  VOLUMES. 

Standard  Works,  Family  Bibles,  Photo- 
graph Albums,  &c., 

WORTH  $250,000. 

All  to  be  SOLD  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  and  a 

Splendid  Gift, 

Worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  to  be  given  with  each 
Book.  No  Book  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  gift 
you  are  to  get.  The  Gifts  consist  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,  Silverware,  Sets  of  Jewelry,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Bo- 
som Studs,  Chains,  &c.,  &c. 

Plan  of  Sale. 

Certificates  are  prepared,  describing  eacli  book  and 
naming  the  gift  that  will  accompany  it,  with  its  value. 
These  certificates  are  placed  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  well 
mixed,  and  sent,  regardless  of  choice,  one  to  eacli  pur- 
chaser of  a beautiful  Card  Photograph  of  any  prominent 
personage,  in  itself  worth  all  we  charge — 25  cents  each ; 
or  five  for  $1;  eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5;  sixty-five  for 
$10 ; one  hundred,  with  premium  silver  hunting  watch, 
for  $15. 

On  opening  the  envelope  you  see  what  your  certificate 
calls  for,  and  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  $1,  and  take  the 
book  and  gift  (or  any  other  book  and  gift  of  the  same  value), 
or  not.  You  can  not  get  less  than  one  dollar's  worth,  for 
there  are  no  blanks;  and  you  may  get  a Bible  or  Album, 
worth  $26  to  $50,  with  a gift  worth  much  more. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  great  inducements 
are  offered.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  circulars.  Address 
BOWEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

124  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$1 


TIME- 

KEEPER. 


$1 


A SCIENTIFIC  WONDER  and  marvel  of  ingenuity. 
The  European  Pocket  Timekeeper.  “ The  most  wonder- 
ful invention  of  modern  time.”  “ Chronicle"  warranted 
correct  Needs  no  key  or  winding  up.  Price  $1  eacli,  in 
Gold  or  Silver  Gilt  Cases.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  J.  W.  DELAMERE  St  CO.,  206  Broadway, 
New  York.  Nos.  12, 14. 


Brandreth^  Pills 

A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  OF  NATURE. 

What  is  health?  What  is  disease  ? 

Health  is  when  the  supply  and  expenditure  are  equal. 
Disease,  when  the  supply  and  expenditure  are  unequal. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  impart  certain  expulsive  pow- 
ers to  all  matters  in  the  body  whose  life  is  below  the 
standard  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  which  have  re- 
mained longer  than  the  time  nature  designed.  So  in  fe- 
vers, and  all  that  class  of  cases  which  soon  run  into  mor- 
tification, BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  have  marvelous  cura- 
tive qualities.  Our  bodies  are  continually  changing,  and 
it  is  by  this  change  we  live.  Should  matter  remain  in  or- 
gans beyond  the  time  natnre  designed,  pain  and  inflam- 
mation set  in,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a preparatory 
effort  for  our  good.  All  Brandreth’s  Pills  are  supposed, 
from  the  results,  to  do  is  simply  to 

ASSIST  THESE  EFFORTS  OF  NATURE. 

Principal  office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


HOME  EMPLOYMEr  J. 

A good  man  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  in  the 
United  States,  to  engage  in  an  honorable  business.  First- 
rate  pay  allowed.  The  only  qualifications  required  are 
tact  and  industry.  Address,  with  stamp,  for  particulars, 
Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brown,  No.  19  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SELF-CONTROL,  to  acquire;  to  conquer  habits;  to 
attain  health  and  strength  and  mental  vigor — abetter 
life.  Young  men  interested  can  address,  with  postage, 
L.  C.  W.,  in  care  No.  5843,  General  Poet,  New  York. 


DR  STRICKLAND’S  PILE  REMEDY  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  the  worst  cases  of  Blind  and  Bleeding  Piles.  It 
gives  immediate  relief  and  effects  a permanent  cure.  Try 
it  directly.  It  is  warranted  to  cure. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


Cmiglis 


Dr.  STRICKLAND’S  MELLIFLUOUS  COUGH  BAL- 
SAM is  warranted  to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Asthma,  Whooping-Cough,  Sore  Throat,  Consumption, 
and  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  Fifty  Cents  per  Bottle. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 
German,  Red  or  Brown.  $2  50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Dociii.r-Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
French,  Blocked  and  Lined.  $8,  $10,  $12,  $16,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18,  $25,  $30,  $35. 

Old  Masters,  very  fine  Tone.  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  description  at  low- 
est New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  on  a visit  to  the 
OLD  COUNTRY  should  not  leave  without  seeing  the 
BIRTH-PLACE  • OF  THE  IMMORTAL  SHAKS- 
PEARE,  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The  Hotel  bearing  his  name  having  undergone  recent 
improvements,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort, 
combined  with  moderate  charges. 

Post  Horses  and  Carriages  on  hire. 

BENJAMIN  SCRIVEN,  PROPRIETOR. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  prtated.  Apply  to 

broth; 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  <kc. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


THIS  IS  A 


Metal  Top  Lamp  Chimney 


New  Lamp  Chimney  Co., 

73  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit.  Stocks,  Grapevines, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  of  the  beet  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


IT  WILL  POSITIVELY  RESTORE  GRAY  HAIR  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

DEPOT,  286  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 


Pulse  Irregular,  Pain  in  the 
Right  Side, 

Sense  of  weariness  and  exhaustion,  no  appetite,  out  of 
spirits,  brain  muddled,  troubled  sleep.  What  does  all 
this  mean?  It  means  biliousness.  Arrest  the  mischief 
by  an  immediate  resort  to  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS. 
In  three  days  they  will  make  you,  as  the  saying  is,  “ a 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Great  discovery.  _ de  gratips  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limb.-',  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with  Discolorations  on  the  Face,  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


For  tiie  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
nt  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &e, 

n St.,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

prepared  by 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 

Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MLDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks;  and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURE. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,”  while  others  doubt 
their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION,  WRIGHT  AT  STOMACH,  FLATULENCE,  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KING’S  RVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  incurable. 

RHEUMATISM. 


If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Lifb 
Syeup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Coses,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFB  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Mercuby,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  the 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 


ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  dis- 
figure  the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottl.  s of  Constitution 
Life  Syeup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burning  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 


Constitution  Life  Syrup. 


THE  RICH  AND  FuOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  ana  Science  have 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syeup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitution 
is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  the  result. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Talro  it,  and  bo  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H,  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK 

SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  TnE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Clid’  Street,  New  York. 

BOLD  WHOLE8AI.E  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  &COWD!’N, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chioago,  III. 

JOHN  DT1 - 

COLLINS' 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using  . 


ODONTOLlN 


FOR  THE  TEETH^; 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  GALE,  JR., 


WM.  GALE  & SON, 

SILVERSMITHS, 

487  BROADWAY,  cor.  Broome  Street,  New  York, 
Will  remove  about  the  1st  of  May,  temporarily , to 
590  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
while  the  premises 

572  and  574  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
(which  will  be  ready  in  July,) 

Are  being  prepared  for  permanent  occupancy. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  their  flre-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum— all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


OUT  OF  PLACE. 

Mrs.  Flouncey.  “You’ll  go  to  Church  with  us  this  Morning,  Mr.  Pippins?’ 
Mr.  Pippins.  “Haw,  weally,  Tha-anks,  No!  I — I weally  shouldn’t  Know  a 


Robinson  d Ogden 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doora  from  Wall.) 


W mSl  2a  MANUFACTURED  BY  TUB 

EMPIRE  PEN  CO. 

© W 82  and  34  John  St,  New  York. 

***  § For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

Every  variety  of  superior  Steel  Pens  manufactured 
order,  and  for  sale  by  the  Empire  Pen  Company. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  PERFUMERS 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  of  the  special  selec- 
tion of  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  now  abroad,  and  are 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  cither  the  Stereopticon  or  the 
Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

5ul  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  61  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


JII  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  liank,  and  Office  Bhould  havu  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  nnd  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Large  Profits 

Can  be  made  by  active  men  in  the  Stencil  Name  Plate 
Business.  Complete  outfits  of  toOls  and  stock  furnished 
by  M.  J.  METCALF  & SON,  101  Union  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Send  for  Price-List. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 

near  4th  st.,  N.  V.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $S0  each. 


BT.  BABBITT'S  best  Medicinal  SALERATUS, 
. “ made  from  Common  Sa't.”  Bread  made  with 
this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common 
salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72, 
and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


UNION  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

CANAL  STREET,  CORNER  OF  VAliICK, 
DEPOSITS  from  10  cents  to  $5000  received. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST,  FREE  OF  TAX. 
Deposits  before  April  21st  draw  interest  from  April  1st. 

ASSETS,  $1,802,226  38. 


It  is  the  Gem  I, estover  for  the  llau-,  also  un  txcelknt 
dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Maes.;  and  sold  by 
DKMAS  BARNES  A CO.,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

. A new  and  original  work, 

> 4 r U 4 with  122  Designs  and  Hans 

^ of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 

Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 

'-Ite-tSi  1 GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOOD- 
WARD,  Publishers,  No. 


Fob  Moths.  Reliable  1 Cheap!  Fragrant  ? Sold 
by  druggist*  every  where. 

HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Facturcrs,  Boston. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  haring  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’SX  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48  hours ; also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Stemway  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


For  Sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Qoods 
Dealers  and  Perfumers. 


LOCKWOOD’S  j 

Cloth  Lined  Paper  Collars  g 

were  the  original  from  which  sprung^ 
the  entire  Paper  Collar  business,  and 
were  the  only  Paper  Collars  made  from 
1854  to  1862.  1 


SELLING  AGENTS 


\ \STELLMAN,  HIN- 
1 4 RICUS  & CO., 
j JjWholesale  Agents, 
/ M 21  Hanover  Street, 
^ Baltimore. 

V.  LOWMAN  & BRO., 
Wholesale  Agents, 

. Cor.  Pearl  & Walnut 
^ Sts.,  Cincinnati. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


This  now  .celebrated  Revolver  cx 
w ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability,  power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  irater-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  eame  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  54 
Cliff  Street,  New  York.  


No  Collars  genuine  without  this  Trade  Mark  on 
the  Collars  or  Box. 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  In  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Piize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  263  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Stiiuway’a  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction"  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  h mispheres  (as 

CLOSELY  AS  COULD  UK  DONB  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

Patent  rights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Pianos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  every  piano  manufactured  by 
them,  without  increase  of  cost  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WARKROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B. 

FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 

COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED. 
Sent  free.  Address  K.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  1139  P>.d- 
way.  New  York. 

CROUP. — Hoio  it  may  be  easily  Prevented;  also  Cause 
and  Cure.  Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D., 
1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


V LOCKWOOD,  TUTTLE  k MILLER, 

Retail  Agents,  676  Broadway,  N.Y. 
yf  CHAS.  L.  LOCKWOOD  k CO.,  Whole- 
sale & Retail,  324  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington 
CHAS.  L.  LOCKWOOD  k CO., 

Retail  Agents,  121  West 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore 


A new  1b 
j. counts  offc 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE.— 400  pages— 100  illus- 
trations, $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where,  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
FOOTE,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 


f TRADE 

SUPPLIED 


Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 
Lottery  or  Gift  Enterprise.  Any  om 
to  A.  N.  GOULD,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


Co.,  255  South  3d  St,  Phila.  or  93  Reode  St.  N.Y, 


the  United 


And  others  shoulc 
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rdlng  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  CAIRO,  ILLINOIS 


OUR  “SPECIAL,"  A.  R.  W.,  ON  HIS  JOURNEYINGS. 


common  to  these  frequenters  of  the  levee  which  is 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  a stranger. 

“At  a Government  warehouse  an  auction  is  in 
progress  of'  such  stores  as  appertain  to  the  commis- 
sary department.  The  prominent  figures  are  the 


corded  elsewhere  to  ordinary  mortals  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  ‘tangle-leg,’  ‘ red-eye,’  ‘twist-knee,’ 
and  other  brands  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Outside 
of  each  place  are  gathered  a khot  of  hard-looking 
fellows.  There  is  a suspicious  air  of  1 lying-in-wait’ 


“Passing  along  the  levee  at  Cairo,  with  its  dust, 
filth,  and  obtrusive  drinking-saloons,  gaping  wide 
open  for  victims  to  the  trash  within,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  a stranger,  from  the  great  number  of  such 
places,  that  the  people  of  Cairo  had  powers  not  ac- 


SALE OF  GOVERNMENT  STORES. 


Our  artist  at  Cairo  thus  describes  the  illustration 
of  the  sale  of  Government  stores  on  the  levee  at 
Cairo  given  on  this  page : 


1 Ruction  , 

wSALE 

Government 


GOVERNMENT  AUCTION  ON  THE  LEVEE  AT  CAIRO,  ILLINOIS. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


auctioneer  and  a colored  soldier— the  former  a well- 
known  character,  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Eercild  as  an  army  correspondent.  As  a getter-up 
of  sells  he  has  few  rivals ; and  many  who  knew  him 
in  the  army  will  recognize  him  when  they  hear  that 
he  is  principally  indebted  to  his  powers  of  ventrilo- 
quism for  success.  Many  will  remember  the  anec- 
dote of  a Herald  correspondent  monopolizing  the 
telegraph  line  at  Niagara  Falls  and  telegraphing 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  to  exclude  other  re- 
porters, who  were  dying  with  anxiety  to  transmit 
their  accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  progress  in 
Canada.  This  was  that  man ! As  far  as  your  art- 
ist knows  he  is  the  last  instance  of  this  gentleman’s 
proficiency  in  practical  jokes.  While  the  sketch 
was  being  drawn  the  auctioneer,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  ignored  the  arti^'s  presence,  turned  upon 
the  latter  with  a twinkle  of  recognition,  the  re- 
sponse to  which  was  an  inadvertent  wink.  Turn- 
ing traitor  at  once,  he  went  on  with  the  sale,  ac- 
cepting the  wink  as  a further  bid,  and  knocking 
down  to  the  delineator  of  character  an  old  worn-out 
copying  press  at  the  liberal  sum  of  #1  75.” 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

IN  a free  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment the  executive  branch  becomes  most 
prominent  during  a war.  The  frequent  neces- 
sity of  summary  measures,  which  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  concedes,  accustoms  it  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  ex- 
traordinary power.  And  if,  as  with  us  during 
the  late  war,  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a magistrate  entirely  beloved  and 
trusted,  its  essential  and  normal  peril  becomes 
obscured  to  the  public  eye. 

To  our  fathers  who  made  the  Constitution, 
however,  there  was  no  such  obscurity.  They 
had  emerged  from  an  exhausting  war  with  a 
Government  in  which  the  executive  power  had 
absorbed  so  much  more  than  its  rightful  share, 
even  in  a monarchical  system,  that  its  success 
in  America  would  have  been  constitutional  ruin 
in  England.  When  they  framed  our  govern- 
ment, therefore,  they  defined  the  power  of  the 
Executive  as  exactly  as  it  could  be  done.  Thus 
the  President  was  made  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  when  in  actual  sendee ; 
but  Congress  alone  was  to  declare  war  and  raise 
and  support  armies.  He  was  to  veto  any  law 
which  seemed  to  him  objectionable ; but  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress  was,  upon  due  consid- 
eration, to  overpower  his  veto.  He  was  to 
make  treaties,  but  only  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  and  to  ap- 
point envoys  and  judges,  but  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  In  the  intention  of  the 
fathers,  and  because  of  their  faith  in  a popular 
system,  the  motive  power  of  the  Government 
was  to  reside  in  Congress,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate representative  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  system  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  from  which  it 
sprang  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  circumstances 
compelled  to  assert  the  executive  power  to  its 
utmost  legitimate  extent,  constantly  appealed 
to  Congress  to  justify  his  acts.  During  the 
war  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  “to  whom  it 
might  concern”  the  terms  upon  which,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  was  ready  to  cease  opera- 
tions in  the  field;  bat  he  was  careful  to  say 
that  the  question  of  reorganization  must  be 
finally  determined  by  Congress.  While  the 
war  was  still  raging  he  said  that  he  was  willing 
to  recognize  in  any  rebel  State  a Government 
established  and  maintained  by  a tenth  of  the 
number  of  voters  before  the  war ; but  he  con- 
ceded that  the  admission  to  Congress  of  a State 
bo  constituted  was  a question  for  Congress  alone 
to  decide. 

President  Lincoln  died  just  as  the  work  of 
restoration  was  beginning.  President  John- 
son laid  down  by  proclamation  the  terms  upon 
which  rebel  States  might  proceed  to  reorgan- 
ize ; but  stated  explicitly  that  the  work  was  to 
be  concluded  only  by  the  consent  of  Congress. 
He  did  his  part  as  his  sense  of  duty  and  his 
view  of  public  necessity  demanded.  The 
States,  empowered  and  directed  by  him,  did 
their  part  as  they  saw  fit.  Congress  is  now 
cautiously  considering  in  what  way  most  wise- 
ly to  do  its  part,  which  officially  completes  the 
work.  And  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  those  . 
who  are  utterly  malignant  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  late  revolutionary  movement  which 
Bought  the  destruction  of  the  Government  ad- 
vise the  President  to  lead  a new  revolution  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  who,  in  1861,  called 
upon  “all  conservative  people”  to  withstand 
the  “abolition  frenzy”  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  undertaking  “to  coerce  Sovereign  States,” 
now  entreat  the  same  people  to  call  upon  the 
Executive  power  to  seize  the  Government. 

This  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  devotees  of  slavery,  which  is  a system  of 
brute  force  and  blood  and  crime,  have  neither 
the  least  conception  of  a popular  government, 
nor  the  least  faith  in  any  methods  but  those  of 
llio  sword.  Congress  passes  a law  to  protect 
the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  of  every  color  in 
the  United  States ; and  Garrett  Davis,  bred 
in  the  politics  of  slavery,  thereupon  declares— 
not  that  he  will  tngfoinfluence  pubhc  opinion 
to  procure  a lepeaUf  tfaa  that  he  will 


1 devote  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  life  to  over- 
throwing the  Government.  Sadlsbury  of 
Delaware,  another  graduate  of  the  same  school, 
more  or  less  soberly  announces  that  his  constit- 
uents will  resist  the  law  to  the  last.  The  New 
York  Daily  News , which  rejoiced  at  every 
bloody  victory  of  rebels  over  loyal  citizens,  ex- 
horts the  President  to  shed  the  blood  of  loyal 
representatives.  The  New  York  World,  whose 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion  was  masked  but 
not  concealed,  whose  Presidential  platform  de- 
clared the  war  a failure,  and  whose  fierce  vitu- 
peration of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  is  his- 
torical, begs  President  Johnson  to  disregard 
his  oath;  and  the  Chicago  Times , the  deadly 
foe  of  the  Union  and  of  equal  rights,  urges  him 
to  sweep  Congress  out  like  chaff. 

These  men  and  papers  have  no  more  idea  of 
a Constitutional  Government  than  New  Zea- 
landers. Like  Preston  Brooks,  a politician 
of  their  school,  if  they  do  not  like  an  argument 
they  are  for  knocking  the  advocate  upon  the 
head.  If  they  do  not  like  the  laws,  they  are 
for  instant  revolution.  If  the  President  differs 
with  Congress,  he  is  to  turn  it  out  of  doors ; 
and  if  a Congress  which  they  favored  should 
differ  with  a President  whom  they  did  not  like, 
they  would  urge  Congress  to  hang  him  without 
delay.  This  was  precisely  the  course  of  the 
late  rebels.  They  were  displeased  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  election,  and  they  immediately  rose 
in  arms ; and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  either 
frankly  or  sneakingly  defended  them  should  in- 
vite a repetition  of  rebellion. 

But  the  exquisitely  humorous  aspect  of  the 
matter  is,  that  those  who  urge  revolution  as  a 
remedy  for  legislation  which  they  do  not  like, 
solemnly  call  themselves  Conservatives.  Large 
property  holders,  with  people  of  regular  indus- 
try and  employment,  and  of  small  means  will, 
of  course,  see  and  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  such  Conservatism.  They  have  been  evi- 
dent in  Mexico  for  the  last  forty  years.  They 
have  been  revealed  in  the  condition  of  our  own 
country  during  the  last  five  years.  They  would 
be  illustrated  in  England  if,  upon  the  passage 
of  the  pending  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  could  persuade  the  Queen  to  or- 
der the  army  to  turn  Parliament  into  the  street. 
Reduced  to  a plain  statement  the  Conservative 
policy,  as  represented  by  the  authorities  we 
have  named,  is  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
our  Government  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole 
system  in  the  executive  branch. 

Now  if  any  difference  of  opinion  exists  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  authorities 
the  Constitution  provides  a lawful  and  peace- 
ful remedy.  In  case  of  extremity,  as  of  the 
veto,  the  President  is  to  yield,  and  the  will  of 
Congress  prevails.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a single  per- 
son, whom  ambition  or  fanaticism  might  tempt 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But 
Congress  is  the  people  by  their  immediate  rep- 
resentatives, and  it  is  not  supposable  that  they 
would  conspire  against  themselves.  To  say 
that  Congress,  without  the  representation  of 
the  late  rebel  States,  is  not  the  people,  is 
simply  to  say  that  we  have  had  no  lawful  gov- 
ernment for  five  years  past.  The  nature  of 
the  executive  power  in  our  system  is  indicated 
by  its  name.  It  is  the  power  that  executes 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  through  its  representatives. 
If  the  elective  agent  of  that  power  willfully 
opposes  Congress  he  opposes  the  majority  of 
the  people  whose  will,  lawfully  expressed,  is 
the  rightful  government  of  the  country.  The 
belated  devotees  of  slavery,  who  call  themselves 
Conservatives,  and  urge  President  Johnson  to 
subvert  the  Government,  know  as  little  of  him 
and  of  the  American  people  and  of  a constitu- 
tional system  as  they  did  before  the  war. 


THE  PROSPECT  UNDER  THE 
* LOAN  BILL. 

The  “Loan  Bill”  has  become  a law,  and  by 
that  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  canceling  more  than 
2^  per  cent,  of  the  currency  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  paper-money  men, 
whose  leaders  are  Messrs.  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  George  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts— 
gentlemen  whose  patriotism  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed, but  who  have  done  what  they  could,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  postpone  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  to  perpetuate  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  national  currency,  and  to  give  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  speculation  which  is 
fattening  at  the  cost  of  the  great  public  of 
consumers.  Whether  we  are  correct  or  not, 
the  market  reports  are  there  to  tell. 

With  few  exceptions,  prices  are  as  high  as 
they  were  when  gold  was  200  and  above. 
Roast  beef  sells  at  28  cents  against  x5  before 
the  war;  veal  at  27  or  29  as  against  i4  or  16 ; 
mutton  at  18  or  20  as  against  12  or  i4;  butter 
at  60  or  65  as  against  22  or  27;  coffee  at  5o 
cents  as  against  25  or  3o;  cotton  goods  at  i5c 
@ 200  per  cent,  advance;  woolen  goods  at  100  ■ 
@ 1 5o  per  cent,  advance ; boots  and  other  man-  ' 
ufcctures  from  hides  at  100  per  cent,  advance ; i 
sugar,  spices,  and  groceries  generally  at  100  or  J 


1 5o  per  cent,  advance.  Very  few  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  lower  than  they  were  when  gold  was 
200.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  live  now  as  it 
did  in  1 864-5,  when  the  issue  of  the  war  was 
uncertain,  and  it  was  a problem  whether  the 
national  currency  was  or  was  not  going  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  Confederate  sliinplas- 
ters  and  Continental  money.  In  some  places 
living  seems  even  higher  than  it  was  then.  In 
this  city  the  ship-carpenters,  the  calkers,  and 
the  car-drivers  declare  that  they  can  not  live 
on  the  wages  which  supported  them  in  1 864-5, 
and  have  generally  struck  for  an  advance. 

Now  the  main  cause  of  the  prevailing  high 
prices  is  the  redundancy  of  the  currency,  and 
— to  use  the  jargon  of  the  street — the  “ease 
of  money.”  High  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
have  their  effect,  of  course.  But  these  exer- 
cise less  influence  upon  prices  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market.  Money  is  worth 
less  than  5 per  cent,  per  annum  in  Wall  Street. 
The  consequence  is  that  all  the  National  Banks 
are  begging  speculators  to  take  their  money  ; 
and  the  next  consequence  is  that  cliques  have 
been  or  are  being  formed  in  every  article  of 
merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the 
markets  with  the  aid  of  these  National  Banks. 
Cotton,  beef,  butter,  dry  goods,  leather,  hides, 
groceries  are  all  controlled  by  cliques,  which 
are  buying  up  or  have  bought  up  the  entire 
stocks  in  market,  and  are  carrying  them  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Banks.  In  this 
city  alone  the  bank  discounts  have  swelled  from 
an  average  of  $100,000,000  @ $120,000,000 
before  the  war  to  $240,000,000  now.  A sim- 
ilar expansion  has  taken  place  in  other  cities. 
The  advance  represents  money  loaned  to  spec- 
ulators to  hold  produce,  merchandise,  and 
stocks.  It  is  this  bank  accommodation  which 
enables  the  speculators  in  beef,  butter,  dry 
goods,  and  leather  to  extort  from  the  public 
double  the  old  prices.  Were  the  banks  to  cur- 
tail their  discounts  these  speculators  would  be 
forced  to  disgorge,  and  prices  would  fnll.  So 
long  as  the  banks  can  discount  freely  they  will 
be  sure  to  do  so  in  order  to  earn  large  divi- 
dends, and  the  speculators  will  succeed  in  keep- 
ing up  prices. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  holding  a rod  over  the  head  of 
these  banks,  to  compel  them  to  draw  in  their 
currency  and  diminish  their  discounts.  Had 
he  succeeded  speculators  in  the  necessaries  of 
life  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
forestalling  scheme,  and  prices  would  again  have 
been  governed  by  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  failed ; and  the  consequence  is  that 
speculators  hold  their  property  as  firmly  as  ever, 
that  prices  rule  as  high  as  they  did  when  Grant 
was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Richmond,  and 
that  mechanics  are  compelled,  in  this  hour  of 
expected  contraction,  to  strike  for  higher  wages. 

As  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  has 
a plain  duty  to  perform.  He  is  empowered  to 
exchange  long  bonds  for  short  date  securities 
in  any  quantity,  and  he  is  not  restricted  as  to 
the  price  at  which  he  may  sell  his  bonds.  He 
should  act  upon  this  authority  without  delay. 
Not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  funding  the  out- 
standing debt  and  deposit  certificates,  and  the 
interest-bearing  legal  tender.  The  absorption 
of  these  troublesome  liabilities  would  place  the 
Treasury  Department  in  an  independent  po- 
sition, and  would  inevitably  bring  the  Nation- 
al Banks  to  such  a realizing  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger as  would  compel  at  least  some  of  them  to 
initiate  the  policy  of  contraction.  This  meas- 
ure might  properly  be  followed  by  an  exchange 
of  long  bonds  for  Seven-Thirties.  But  qo  time 
should  be  lost  iu  inaugurating  the  policy  of 
contraction.  Every  hour  of  delay  inflicts  loss 
on  the  public,  and  enriches  speculators.  Ev- 
ery day  that  is  lost  swells  the  ranks  of  the  men 
who  are  inclined  to  hold  the  dominant  party 
responsible  for  the  great  cost  of  living. 

Men  of  all  parties  can  not  too  soon  or  too 
plainly  perceive  that  hereafter  political  issues 
are  to  be  joined  on  substantial  and  material 
questions — and  especially  on  questions  of  taxa- 
tion. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
paying  this  year  fully  $17  per  head  in  taxes — 
a heavier  sum  than  is  borne  by  any  other  peo- 
ple. This  tax  is  laid,  indeed,  to  discharge  a 
debt  generously  incurred  for  the  nc  blest  cause, 
and  no  man  who  understands  that  every  tiling 
valuable  to  him  and  his  children  was  secured 
by  it,  will  grudge  its  payment.  But  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  currency,  the  number  of  Na- 
tional Bauks,  and  their  excessive  discounts,  have 
swelled  the  cost  of  living  to  twice  the  average 
prior  to  i860.  This  is  a burden  which  we  all 
wish  to  shake  off  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
longer  it  is  borne  the  louder  will  be  the  demand 
for  relief.  The  taxes,  indeed,  would  weigh 
less  heavily  if  the  cost  of  living  were  reduced, 
and  speculators  were  deprived  of  their  present 
facilities  for  forestalling  the  markets.  We 
might  peihaps  agree  to  pay  65  cents  for  butter 
and  $ 1 2 for  boots  if  we  were  relieved  from  an 
income  , tax  of  5 @ 10  per  ceqt.  But  no  pa- 
triotic party  or  statesman  ought  to  expect  or 
desire  the  country  to  endure  for  more  than  the 
shortest  time  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  caused  by  the  redundance  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  necessarily  heavy  taxes.  Even 
the  great  Union  party  which  carried  the  coun- 
try safely  through  the  late  war  and  restored  the 
flag  of  the  Union  “without  the  loss  of  a single 
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star,  ” could  not  hope  to  retain  its  present  as- 
cendency except  by  surely  and  steadily  reliev- 
ing the  public  burden. 

We  think  Congress  has  made  a serious  mis- 
take ; and  it  remains  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  what  he  can  to  check  the  expan- 
sion of  the  National  Banks,  and  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  living.  And  it  behooves  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  beginning  the  work. 


A GOOD  UNION  VIEW. 

It  was  certainly  a very  questionable  compli- 
ment that  was  offered  to  President  Johnson  iu 
Mobile  when,  at  a late  dinner,  his  health  was 
drunk  with  that  of  “President  Davis.”  Of 
course  the  proposer  of  the  sentiment  had  been 
a rebel.  But  we  observe  that  in  Kentucky  a 
Union  man,  Colonel  B.  H.  Bristow,  who  was 
a Lincoln  and  Johnson  elector,  pays  no  such 
doubtful  honors  to  the  President.  He  pro- 
poses to  associate  his  name  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s. 

At  the  late  Soldiers’  Convention  Governor 
Bramlette  reported  a resolution  approving 
the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  saying  that 
the  resolution  did  not  commit  the  Convention 
to  any  man  or  party,  nor  was  it  “an  indorse- 
ment of  any  Tylerization,  ” but  simply  asserted 
the  principles  for  which  the  soldiers  had  fought. 
He  used  Mr.  Johnson’s  name,  he  said,  merely 
to  designate  a policy.  Thereupon  Colonel 
Bristow  said : 

“ I move  to  amend  by  adding  at  the  close, 1 understand- 
ing it  to  be  the  fixed  and  cherished  policy  of  his  lamented 
predecessor  Aubauam  Lincoln.*  No  man  in  this  country 
had  more  of  my  love,  respect,  and  veneration  than  Mr. 
Lincoln.  If  we  must  have  Mr.  Jounbon’s  name  in  the 
resolution,  let  us  have  Mr.  Lincoln's  too.  If,  as  I under- 
stand Mi’.  Jounson,  he  is  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Sir. 
Lincoln,  I am  for  Mr.  Johnson.  With  this  express  un- 
derstanding I indorse  Johnson,  but  I will  not  indorse 
him  in  the  language  of  every  rebel  meeting  in  Kentucky, 
nor  in  the  way  of  those  who,  while  they  indorse  him,  re- 
assert the  fundamental  and  originating  principles  of  the 
rebellion,  the  miserable,  abominable,  and  infamous  reso- 
lutions of  ’98.” 

It  is  surely  a fair  question  whether  the  Mo- 
bile toast  coupled  President  Johnson’s  name 
with  that  of  Jefferson  Davis  because  he  was 
supposed  to  be  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 


THE  AUGEAN  STABLE. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  gone  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  has  therefore  undoubtedly  discov- 
ered what  a task  it  has  undertaken.  When  we 
lay  in  our  civic  misery  and  filth,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  and  saw  the  cholera  making  ready  to 
fall  upon  us,  the  news  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Board  was  like  a voice  of  succor.  The 
Commissioners  appointed  were  excellent  and 
satisfactory.  They  lost  no  time,  and  called  for 
nuisances  to  abate.  The  nuisances  have  an- 
swered with  alacrity.  They  have  appeared  in 
hosts  and  clouds.  They  are  every  where.  This 
was  the  first  step,  and  it  was  not  difficult.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  to  find  a nuisance  was 
about  the  easiest  task  to  which  an  inquirer  with 
a nose,  a pair  of  eyes,  and  a pocket  could  be 
called. 

But  having  found  the  nuisance,  how  to  abate 
it  is  a different  question ; and  that  is  the  one 
which  presented  itself  to  the  Board  directly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  And  it  is  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  which  should  temper 
the  expectations  of  the  public,  and  prevent  an 
unreasonable  reaction  against  the  Board  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  apparent  results  of  their 
efforts — a reaction  w hich  is  all  the  more  proba- 
ble from  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which  hailed 
the  creation  of  the  Board. 

Among  the  chief  nuisances  and  dangers  of 
the  city  are  the  markets  down  town  and  the 
tenement-houses.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for 
the  Board  to  see  this — nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  than  a distinct  order  that  these  abom- 
inations shall  be  regulated  or  annihilated. 
Certainly ; let  the  command  be  uttered  in  the 
most  uncompromising  voice.  And  then  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ? Some  of  the  inspectors  have 
reported  a certain  range  of  buildings,  a horri- 
ble slum  in  which  human  beings  wallow.  “Shut 
it  up,”  says  the  Board.  And  the  people  who 
are  turned  out  ? Are  they  to  encamp  in  the 
streets  or  retreat  to  other  slums  ? There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  New  York 
to-day  whose  habitations  endanger  the  health 
of  the  city.  They  should  be  unhoused  imme- 
diately for  the  general  welfare.  Where  arc 
they  to  stay  meanwhile  ? 

So  with  the  markets.  The  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Washington  Market  confirms  what 
every  man  knows  who  has  seen  it.  It  is  in 
every  way  a nuisance  and  a peril.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart  said  lately  before  the  Committee  at 
Albany,  that,  in  his  judgment,  Broadway  could 
be  much  relieved  of  its  pressure  if  the  markets 
were  moved  up  town,  and  the  great  steamer  piers 
also.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  the  lxorri- 
ble  accumulations  of  the  Washington  Market 
should  be  removed  now,  and  how  long  will  it 
take  to  erect  new  buildings  up  town  ? There 
is  an  open  lot  up  town  below  the  neighboring 
level.  The  surrounding  region  has  been  draiued 
into  it  until  it  has  become  a cesspool  offending 
earth  and  heaven.  The  Board  order  the  drain- 
age into  it  to  cease.  It  is  thereupon  stopped, 
butjhe  refuse  of  the  houses  which  fed  it  is  emp- 
tie£i?iy  §|ifi3Jt JltfiBT¥treet  at  each  front-doer. 
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while  the  line  of  the  new  sewerage  which  will 
finally  relieve  the  difficulty  lies  directly  through 
solid  rock,  and  the  work  can  not  be  finished  to- 
morrow. In  the  mean  time  the  neighborhood 
and  the  city  must  suffer,  nor  can  any  Board 
help  it. 

The  city  must  suffer,  for  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers are  visited  upon  the  second  and  third 
generations,  and  in  our  case  those  generations 
make  the  sins  three  and  four  times  as  bad. 
The  necessity  for  the  vast  work  of  sewerage 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  city  is  occasioned 
by  the  foolish  and  ignorant  system  of  laying  out 
the  city,  and  that  again  is  due  to  intrusting 
the  municipal  management  to  ignorant  and 
rapacious  men.  Commissioners,  for  instance, 
appointed  to  open  streets,  receive  three  dollars 
for  every  meeting  whether  they  attend  or  not. 
A man  may  be  appointed  upon  ten  or  twenty 
such  Commissions  and  receive  payment  for  all. 
Is  it  surprising  that  there  are  some  streets  the 
laying  out  of  which  involves  such  difficulties 
that  Commissioners  have  been  sitting  upon  the 
subject  for  Jive  years , at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars for  every  meeting  at  which  they  are  absent 
or  present,  and  can  not  yet  determine  to  open 
the  streets  and  close  their  pockets  ? 

A Health  Board  that  undertakes  to  deal  with 
a city  of  this  kind  has  begun  upon  the  Auge- 
an Stable.  The  City  Government  itself  is  the 
chief  nuisance,  and  the  horrible  slums  and  filth 
and  poor  drainage  are  but  secondary  evils.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  Board  goes  to  its 
work  like  a Hercules,  for  nothing  but  Hercule- 
an resolution  and  labor  can  insure  success. 


OUR  ARTISTS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  sketches  which  we  give  on  our  first  page 
are  the  first  of  a series  of  illustrations  which  we 
propose  to  give  of  the  characteristic  aspects  of  life 
in  the  Southern  States,  whether  in  the  city  or  on 
the  plantation.  We  have  for  this  purpose  a corps 
of  special  artists  in  those  States,  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  the  special  class  of  duties  which 
they  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  the 
peculiarities  both  of  the  region  and  of  the  people. 
During  the  war  these  artists  have  followed  our  ar- 
mies, and  have  furnislped  the  public  through  the 
pages  of  this  paper  with  illustrations  of  the  great 
conflict  so  graphic  and  faithful  that  they  will  be 
appreciated  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be  read. 
The  battles  are  over  now;  but  their  results  remain 
— results  how  different  from  those  contemplated  by 
the  late  rebel  leaders ! Those  leaders,  indeed,  have 
failed  to  revolutionize  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  they  have  most  certainly  succeeded  in 
revolutionizing  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  desolation  which  the  war  has  wrought  is 
not  irretrievable.  A country  so  purely  agricultu- 
ral in  all  its  interests  as  the  southern  section  of  the 
republic  soon  recovers  even  from  the  most  terrible 
shocks  of  war.  There  is,  in  such  a case,  no  vast 
and  complex  system  of  commerce  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, for  there  was  no  such  system  to  be  overturn- 
ed or  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  cities  which 
suffered  were  few  in  number,  and  as  they  were  sim- 
ply great  agricultural  emporiums  they  will  speed- 
ily recover  their  former  importance  and  wealth, 
while  a single  crop  will  almost  redeem  the  planta- 
tions from  their  present  chaos  of  ruin. 

But  that  which  is  irretrievable  by  any  possible 
human  means  is  the  social  revolution  which  the 
war  has  accomplished.  It  is  a revolution  both  of 
society  and  political  economy.  With  slave  labor  a 
chief  element  of  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  classes 
of  the  Southern  States  has  vanished.  Not  only  has 
the  slave  been  freed,  but  all  labor  in  those  States 
has  risen  from  a position  of  degradation  to  one  of 
honor,  and  therefore  of  power.  An  attempt  will 
doubtless  be  made  and  persisted  in  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  formerly  monopolized  respectabili- 
ty and  power  to  retain  so  much  of  their  feudal  es- 
tate as  the  war  seems  to  have  left  them ; but  this  is 
only  clinging  to  shadows.  The  new  impulse  given 
to  the  laboring  interest  by  its  rehabilitation  in  the 
South  will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  many  re- 
sources of  that  country,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  on  an  extended  scale. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  the  unambitious  dwellings 
of  the  laborers  will  overawe  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  planters,  and  there  will  rise  to  the  polit- 
ical surface  new  men  with  new  ideas  to  represent 
and  give  empire  to  this  new  interest.  It  is  not  in 
our  present  Congress  that  this  great  contest  is  to 
be  determined,  but  in  the  Southern  States  them- 
selves, and  upon  the  very  fields  where  the  prelusive 
conflict  of  arms  was  fought  that  has  made  this  sec- 
ond and  more  significant  struggle  possible. 

With  pen  and  pencil  we  shall  follow  this  contest 
through  its  successive  stages.  For  the  present  the 
elements  are  confused  and  but  dimly  shaped.  It  is 
like  the  rising  of  a new  world  from  chaos.  To  us 
the  late  Slave  States  seem  now  almost  like  a new- 
ly-discovered country.  For  the  first  time  we  ask 
earnestly : What  are  their  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties? How  has  the  great  earthquake  left  them — 
with  what  marks  of  ruin  upon  their  cities  and  fields 
— with  what  changes  of  a social  and  political  char- 
acter? We  shall  leave  to  our  artists  the  task  of 
answering  these  absorbing  questions,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  answer  them  by  means  of  pictorial  rep- 
resentations. 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  WE  EAT? 

Thf.  fact,  so  commonly  observed,  that  some  eat 
much  less  than  others,  and  yet  are  equally  well 
nourished,  although  performing  an  equal  amount  of 
both  bodily  and  mental  labor,  seems  to  show  that 
eating  too  mnch  is  a common  fault.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  in  this  counter  .of  plenty  most  of  the 
well-conditioned  eat  too  tH£T<P&tlotb'vcry 
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tern  conveniently  bear  ? Bat  we  would  not  have 
one  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  seek  to  know  how 
little  food  the  system  can  get  along  with,  and  be  in 
a comfortable  condition.  The  true  question  is,  how 
much  does  the  system  require  to  keep  it  in  a vigor- 
ous condition  ? And  in  deciding  this  every  rational 
man  will  be  governed  mostly  by  the  natural  indica- 
tion spoken  of  in  a previous  article.  This  obedience 
to  instinct  implies  little  thought ; and  the  truth  is 
that  the  less  thought  we  have  about  the  matter, 
provided  it  be  properly  settled,  the  better. 

What  now,  let  us  inquire,  are  the  results  of  eat- 
ing too  much  ? These  are  seen  both  in  the  stomach 
itself  and  in  the  system  at  large.  The  stomach, 
however  well  it  may  habituate  itself  to  do  the  ex- 
traordinary work  put  upon  it,  is  gradually  impaired 
in  its  powers,  and  therefore  becomes  liable  to  vari- 
ous derangements.  These  may  be  removed  for  the 
time  being  by  diminution  of  the  work  of  the  organ, 
assisted  perhaps  by  some  medicine.  But  the  evil 
recurring  many  times,  there  may  be  at  length  posi- 
tive irremediable  disease.  If,  as  is  perhaps  more 
often  the  case,  the  stomach,  though  liable  to  fre- 
quent derangements,  maintains  tolerably  well  its 
vigor,  results  of  a more  or  loss  marked  character 
will  nevertheless  appear  in  the  system.  The  pri- 
mary result  is  the  supply  of  more  material  for  growth 
and  repair'  than  is  needed ; that  is,  too  much  blood 
is  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a clogged  state  of  the 
system.  Various  results  come  from  this,  according 
to  concurring  circumstances.  The  effect  may  be 
general,  giving  too  much  bulk  in  proportion  to  vigor. 
There  is  a certain  tissue  called  cellular  membrane, 
which  acts  every  where  as  a sort  of  packing  material, 
lying  therefore  under  the  skin,  between  muscles, 
about  organs,  between  streets  of  other  tissues,  and 
even  between  their  fibres ; and  in  those  who  take  too 
much  nutriment  there  is  apt  to  be  too  much  of  this 
tissue,  especially  in  some  portions  of  the  body,  and 
the  fat  which  is  deposited  in  some  localities  in  its  cells 
is  increased,  sometimes  very  largely.  Circumstances 
of  a local  character  may  also  induce  enlargement,  or 
hypertrophy,  as  it  is  called,  of  some  organ,  as  the 
heart  or  liver.  With  the  overplus  of  blood,  conges- 
tion— that  is,  local  increase  with  partial  detention 
or  stagnation — is  apt  to  occur ; and  even  if  this  be 
slight  and  temporary,  a frequent  repetition  will  en- 
gender positive  disease.  With  the  general  disturb- 
ance caused  by  the  repletion,  there  is  sometimes 
produced  a degeneration  of  the  structure  of  some 
organ,  and  of  course  an  impairment  of  its  function. 
There  may  be  from  this  cause  such  a change  in  the 
heart  as  to  stop  at  length  suddenly  its  action,  and 
produce  death.  Very  often  there  is  a combination 
of  disease  in  the  stomach  itself  with  other  local  dif- 
ficulties, or  with  the  general  derangement,  all  com- 
ing from  the  habitual  overaction  to  which  that  or- 
gan is  subjected.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
trace  out  all  the  results  of  overeating,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  in  the  general  their  nature 
and  extent. 

If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  food  be  taken 
the  stomach  does  not  perform  the  amount  of  labor 
for  which  it  is  naturally  fitted,  and  therefore  its 
vigor  is  impaired,  just  as  is  true  of  muscles  that  are 
not  sufficiently  exercised.  But  the  results  are  most 
seen  in  the  system  at  large.  Not  beiug  adequately 
nourished,  there  is  debility  and  deficient  develop- 
ment. But  besides  there  is  depression  occasioned 
by  the  lack  of  the  genial  influeuce  of  satiety.  From 
all  this  there  will  arise  various  diseases  of  either  a 
general  or  local  character,  or  both  combined.  Poor 
feeding  is  a prolific  source  of  disease  iu  the  abodes 
of  poverty. 


LITERARY. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  new  book,  “Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,”  has  just  been  repub- 
lished in  a handsome  volume  by  the  Harpers. 
The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  author’s  previ- 
ous work  is  sure  to  secure  for  this  a welcome  which 
its  interest  will  justify.  Of  all  the  great  African 
travelers  of  our  time  Dr.  Livingstone  chiefly  dis- 
plays a moral  regard  for  the  races  and  regions  which 
he  sees.  His  story  is  not  a dull  diary,  or  a scien- 
tific catalogue,  or  a colorless  narrative.  It  is  not 
only  a delightful  tale  of  adventure  and  discovery, 
but  it  is  warm  with  the  most  generous  humanity, 
and  bright  with  the  hues  of  a cheerful  imagination. 
And  there  is  peculiar  timeliness  for  us  in  his  observ- 
ations and  judgments  upon  the  people  themselves. 
The  African  race  he  considers  to  be  of  wonderfully 
persistent  vitality,  and  in  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment remarkably  fortunate.  But  centuries  of  bar- 
barism have  degraded  them,  as  Pritchard  de- 
scribes that  part  of  the  Irish  population  to  have 
been  degraded  which  was  driven  back,  generations 

>,  to  the  hills  of  Ulster  and  Connaught.  Nor  does 
he  hope  for  any  serious  improvement  upon  the  Af- 
rican continent  until  the  slave-trade  of  the  tribes  is 
abolished. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Carlyle’s  “ Fred- 
erick” is  now  published  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  the 
completion  of  a work  remarkable  for  research  into 
the  most  vexatious  and  numerous  documents  and 
authorities  and  for  extraordinary  power  of  narra- 
tion. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  scope 
and  execution  of  the  work;  but  while  every  “ read- 
ing man”  will  of  course  acknowledge  its  force,  its 
humor,  its  pathos,  and  its  insight,  he  will  also  con- 
fess a secret  pain  that  all  this  power  should  have 
been  expended  upon  this  subject  He  will  read  it 
as  the  work  of  a master  in  English  literature,  but 
he  will  discover  that  even  Carlyle  can  not  make 
a hero  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Another  famous  traveler,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
is  winning  fresh  laurels  in  a new  field.  Ilis  “ Story 
of  Kennett,”  just  published  by  Hurd  & Houghton, 
is  the  last  in  a long  series  of  popular  works,  but 
none  of  them  all  is  surer  of  a wider  welcome  or 
longer  date.  It  is  an  interesting,  characteristic, 
and  delightful  story.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  in  and  around  Kennett  Square, 
in  Pennsylvania,  close  upon  the  Delaware  line.  It 

the  landscape  in  which  the  author  was  born.  The 
the  story  were  familiar  to  his  boyhood, 


and  in  weaving  them  together  in  his  book  he  offers 
a tender  tribute  to  his  home  and  its  associations. 
The  literary  art  with  which  the  work  is  constructed 
is  very  striking.  The  characters  are  all  actors  in 
the  plot,  and  all  the  incidents  move  symmetrically 
to  the  end.  The  plot  is  stirring  and  exciting,  but 
a soft  air  of  rural  remoteness  and  repose  envelops 
the  story  like  a tranquil  atmosphere  brooding  over 
the  uplands  and  meadows  of  Kennett.  The  charac- 
ters are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  Quaker  heroine  is 
one  of  the  truest  women  whom  we  have  lately  en- 
countered in  fiction.  If  the  reader  remembers  Han- 
nah Thurston  a little  doubtfully  or  unkindly,  let 
him  know  Martha  Deane,  and  he  will  learn 
“How  divine  a thing 
A woman  may  be  made.” 

The  work  has  evidently  been  a labor  of  love.  The 
details  are  wrought  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and 
“ The  Story  of  Kennett”  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Tay- 
lor’s best  book. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  Victor  Hugo’s  new 
novel,  the  “ Toilers  of  the  Sea.”  It  has  the  same 
peculiarities  as  “ Les  Miserables,”  without  the  dis- 
cursive and  baffling  episodes  of  that  book,  and  is  as 
full  of  extravagance  and  wild,  exciting  romance, 
and  of  that  crackling  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  for  which 
the  author  is  famous.  The  tale  is  of  the  sea  and 
shore,  of  love  and  crime,  of  the  ideally  best  and 
worst  characters,  and  it  has  an  absorbing  melo- 
dramatic interest.  Of  course  it  is  sensational,  for 
it  is  Victor  Hugo’s.  The  wonderful  eye  for  situa- 
tions, which  was  remarkable  in  “ Notre  Dame”  thir- 
ty years  ago,  is  still  as  remarkable  in  the  “ Toilers 
of  the  Sea ;”  and  the  curious  miscellany  of  knowl- 
edge, not  alway  accurate,  which  was  observable  in 
“ Les  Miserables,”  is  also  here.  To  us  there  is  no 
indication  in  it  of  failing  fire  in  a talent  never  re- 
markable for  the  profoundest  sincerity,  and  if  the 
concluding  scene  is  preposterous  it  is  certainly  pow- 
erful. 

The  April  Number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, published  by  Ticknor  & Fields,  is  in  di- 
mensions a book,  and  in  contents  a timely  and  val- 
uable book.  There  is  not  an  article  in  it  which  is 
not  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  one  that  will 
be  most  widely  read  probably  is  Mr.  Parton’s  pa- 
per upon  Journalism  and  the  New  York  Herald. 
This  is  most  readable,  trenchant,  and  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  and  with  considerable  modifica- 
tion, true.  It  is  certainly  a fine  piece  of  criticism. 
Its  praise  and  its  censure  are  equally  unpartisan, 
and  it  perfectly  illustrates  the  spirit  which  it  urges 
upon  journalists.  Mr.  Pabton’s  paper  upon  Henry 
Clay,  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Review,  was  so 
good  that  we  are  surprised  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  mentioned.  The  article  upon  Character 
is  plainly  Mr.  Emerson’s,  and  is  especially  inter- 
esting as  a clear  and  vigorous  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion so  often  asked,  “ What  is  his  religious  faith  ?” 
It  has  all  his  antique  nobility  of  thought  and  ex- 
quisite felicity  of  phrase.  Carlyle’s  genius  and 
position  are  treated  with  severe  insight  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  also  comments  with  racy  good  sense 
upon  the  President  on  the  stump.  Mr.  Norton’s 
review  of  the  latest  English  translators  of  Dante 
is  the  work  of  a thoroughly  accomplished  Dantean, 
and  delicately  discriminates  the  value  of  the  illus- 
trations ho  presents.  To  every  student  of  literature 
it  is  a very  valuable  paper.  The  contributions  upon 
“ Our  Diplomacy  During  the  Rebellion,”  “The  Er- 
ror of  De  Tocqueville,"  “Military  Law,”  and  “ In- 
ternational Arbitration,”  keep  rank  with  those  that 
we  ha  ontioned ; and  the  reader  will  find  that 
more  timely  topics  have  seldom  been  more  vigor- 
ously and  satisfactorily  discussed  than  in  this  Num- 
ber of  the  North  American. 

The  first  volume  of  “ Harper's  PictoAil  History 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,”  by  Alfred  II.  Guernsey 
and  Henry  M.  Alden,  is  now  published.  It  is  a 
large  folio  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  con- 
tains as  much  matter  as  five  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
umes. The  authors  hope  within  a few  months  to 
finish  the  work  in  a volume  of  similar  size.  This 
history  is  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  and  un- 
tiring research,  and  is  elaborated  with  the  most  | 
patient  accuracy.  The  striking  paper  in  the  April 
Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  upon  the  Seven 
Days’  Battles  before  Richmond  comprised  part  of 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  work,  and  illustrates  its 
careful  fidelity.  The  close  of  the  war  has  opened 
valuable  sources  of  information  hitherto  unattain- 
able. These  have  been  carefully  explored,  and  the 
work  is  completed  to  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign of  1862.  Its  style  is  simple ; its  temper  admi- 
rable. Firm  in  their  faith  both  in  the  power  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  entire  justice  of  its  cause,  the  au- 
thors are  candid  and  reasonable  toward  its  enemies. 
They  treat  of  men  and  events  neither  with  partial- 
ity nor  acrimony,  seeking  historical  truth  and  not 
partisan  triumph.  The  profuse  illustrations,  in- 
cluding maps  and  plans,  with  scenes  and  incidents 
and  portraits,  give  Harper’s  History  a unique  inter- 
est and  value  as  the  family  history  of  the  war. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

congress. 

Ajrril  10: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  grant  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  public  land  to  aid  in  constructing  a ship  canal 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lac  La  Belle,  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, was  passed.  Also  the  bill  granting  land  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Raymond,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaire,  reported  a resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, requesting  the  President  to  inform  the  House  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  American  citizens  in  the  fishing  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  British  Provinces,  and  whether  any  legislation  or  oth- 
er action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is,  in  his  judgment,  nec- 
essary to  secure  those  rights  and  interests,  in  consequence 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854. — The 
Bankrupt  Bill  came  up  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  it  was  rejected  a week  since.  A reconsid- 
eration was  carried,  but  on  reaching  the  main  question 
the  bill  was  lost— yeas  70,  nays  T3. — A bill  authorizing 
the  coinage  of  five-cent  pieces  was  passed. 

April  11 : 

lu  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 


prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, which  was  adopted— yeas  33,  nays  2. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  appropriating  $7,000,000  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  fot  money  expended  for  militai-y  ex- 
penses during  the  late  war  was  passed,  after  receiving 
some  amendments,  by  a vote  of  68  to  25. 

April  12: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  reimburse  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri for  war  expenses  was  called  up,  and  the  House 
amendments  concurred  in.— The  bill  authorizing  the  re- 
mission of  duties  on  produce  shipped  from  one  port  of  the 
United  States  to  another  t rid  Canada  was  passed  and  goes 
to  the  House — Mr.  Stewart  introduced  a resolution  for 
the  following  Constitutional  Amendment: 

Article  — . See.  1.  All  discriminations  among  the  peo- 
ple because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, either  in  civil  rights  or  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  are 
prohibited— but  the  States  may  exempt  persons  now  voters 
from  restrictions  on  suffrage  hereafter  imposed. 

Sec.  2.  Obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  the  insurrection 
or  of  war  against  the  Union,  and  claims  for  compensation 
for  slaves  emancipated  are  void,  and  shall  not  be  assumed 
or  paid  by  any  State  or  by  the  United  States. 

To  this  was  appended  a resolution  to  admit  the  Southern 
Representatives  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment— 
The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  usual  memorial  honors 
to  the  late  Senator  Foot 

In  the  House,  the  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  a gun- 
boat to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  was  passed.  The  Senate 
joint  resolution  providing  against  the  immigration  of  for- 
eign convicts  was  next  considered  and  passed The  con- 

current resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
iu  the  Capitol  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  and, 
after  considerable  discussion,  adopted — The  Senate  bill 
appropriating  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  destitute  persons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  was  passed  by  a vote  of 
100  to  24. 

April  13 : 

In  both  Houses,  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  was  agreed  to. 

April  14: 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Garfield  made  some  appropriate  and 
eloquent  remarks  preliminary  to  moving  an  adjournment 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mi*.  Lincoln,  assassinated  April 
14, 1865. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

April  10: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  amendments  to  the  Brooklyn 
Metropolitan  Railway  Bill  were  concurred  in.  The  follow- 
ing bills  were  passed : Regulating  and  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Folice  Force;  for  the 
relief  of  the  Society  for  the  protection  of  destitute  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  New  York ; incorporating  the  Mercaa. 
tile  Library  Association  of  New  York. 

April  11 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  following  bills  were  passed : Amend- 
ing the  charter  of  Brooklyn — it  relates  to  the  cleaning  and 
improvement  of  the  streets;  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  Dry  Dock  and  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad ; 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  number  of 
100  Notaries  Public  in  and  for  the  City  of  New  York ; to 
make  more  comprehensive  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  mar- 
ried women  in  insuring  the  lives  of  their  husbands ; to  re- 
peal the  soldiers’  voting  law. 

April  13 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Bill  was 
tabled. 

In  the  Assembly,  Resolutions  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  New  York  County  Tax  Levy  Bill  passed  to  a third 
reading.  The  item  of  $180,000  for  the  Harlem  Bridge  was 
retained. 

April  14: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  authorizing  the  taxation  of  bank 
stock. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Tiie  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  w 
Every  thing,  however,  seems  to  d-yr-ul  upon  Von  L._ 
marck’s  power  to  secure  a hearty  co-operation  of  the  minor 
German  States.  On  March  24  Bismarck  addressed  a cir- 
cular to  all  the  minor  Geraaq  States.  This  circular  states 
that  Austria,  without  any  provocation  on  the  part  of  Prus- 
sia, has  ordered  armaments  of  a threatening  character, 
which  compel  the  latter  power  to  arm  also  on  her  side. 
Prussia  must  now  seek  guarantees  for  her  security,  hav  ing 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  ttiemin  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria. The  German  policy  of  Prussia  and  the  feelings  of 
the  King  induce  her  to  seek  these  guarantees  first  in  Ger- 
many. The  present  organization  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion does  not,  however,  permit  of  an  active  part  being 
taken  by  Germany  in  any  emergency,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  different  governments.  Prus- 
sia must,  therefore,  continues  the  note,  propose  a reform 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  This  course  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  Prus- 
sia, since  even  from  her  geographical  position  alone  her 
interests  are  identical  with  tire  interests  of  Germany.  The 
destiny  of  Prussia  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Germany.  Count  Bismarck  asks,  in  conclusion,  how  far 
Prussia  can  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  different  govern- 
ments in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked  by  Austria,  or 
being  compelled  by  threats  from  that  power  to  make  war. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  March  28,  addressed  from  Windsor 
Castle  to  George  Peabody,  the  munificent  American  bank- 
er, a very  graceful  letter  in  appreciation  of  his  gift  to  tl  a 
London  poor.  The  London  Times  says  of  this : “ In  such 
a signal  mark  of  gratitude  from  the  Queen,  Mr.  Peabody 
has,  we  think,  received  a far  higher  honor  than  could  have 
been  conveyed  by  any  mere  title.  Mr.  Peabody  has  done 
more  to  foster  among  us  a kindly  feeling  for  bis  country- 
men than  could  have  been  effected  by  a generation  of 
statesmen,  and  her  Majesty’s  letter  will,  we  hope,  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Americans  as  a conspicuous  evidence  of  the 
friendly  regard  toward  them  which  such  acts  have  called 
forth  on  our  part." 

The  funeral  of  Marie  Amelie,  ex-Queen  of  France,  took 
place  on  the  3d  inst.  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
Frenchmen.  By  her  own  express  command,  says  the  re- 
porter of  the  London  Times,  she  wears  in  death  the  gown 
she  wore  while  leaving  Pari3  on  the  fatal  22d  of  February, 
carefully  preserved  for  the  occasion,  and  the  mourning  cap 
of  her  widowhood. 

Protestants  in  Italy  are,  it  seems,  becoming  the  victims 
of  atrocious  massacre.  In  regard  to  the  late  massacre  iu 
Barletta  an  Italian  paper  says  : 

1 ‘ Three  houses  burned  and  six  persons  killed.  I visited 
the  rains  this  morning,  and  the  families  of  some  ot  the 
victims.  I will  not  dwell  on  the  painful  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  blackened  walls  and  broken  furniture,  the 
traces  of  blood  still  visible  on  walls  and  pavement,  and  the 
grief  of  weeping  orphans ; I will  limit  myself  to  facts.  It 
appeara  that  the  Lent  preachers,  instead  of  exciting  the 
faithful  to  repentance,  regularly  preached  hatred  to  the 
Protestants,  representing  their  destruction  as  a necessary 
work,  good  and  agreeable  in  the  sight  of  a God  of  love. 
No  wonder  if  such  bad  seed  produced  abominable  fruit. 
But  it  appears  that  politics  and  reaction  were  combined 
with  religious  motives.  I am  assured  that  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  houses  were  doomed  to  sack  and  fire,  and  that 
a list  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
on  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  a horde  of  fanatics  entered  the 
house  in  which  the  Evangelical  meetings  are  held,  killed 
in  cold  blood  two  brothers  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
smashed  every  thing  in  the  house,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The 
proprietor  and  the  preacher  escaped  over  the  roof,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  latter  found  shelter  in  the  house 
of  the  Canon  Gabriel  Rizzi.  The  conduct  of  the  National 
Guard  can  not  be  too  severely  blamed.  The  meeting-house 
is  not  more  than  thirty  metres  from  their  post,  and  the 
butchery  took  place  literally  before  their  eyes,  without 
their  stirring  a finger  to  prevent  it.  For  two  hours  the 
mob  of  fanatics  did  what  it  pleased,  and  during  that  time 
it  burned  three  houses  and  killed  five  p:  raons.  A sixth 
died  yesterday  of  his  wounds.  The  number  of  wounded  Is 
great,  but  the  list  is  not  yet  complete.  Resides  the  prie-J 
Ruggieri  Postiglione,  tjjj  ot^rqjrte^t.K,  a monk,  and  more 
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be  the  favorite  tint  — with  strings  to  match,  and 
trimmed  with  either  a hunch  of  wheat-ears  on  one 
side  or  a wreath  of  ivy-leaves,  intertwined  among 
which  is  a chaine  Benoiton,  all  being  of  the  same 
material  as  the  bonnet  itself. 

The  Pamela  bonnet,  which  the  Empress  has  now 
taken  up,  and  which  she rechristened  the  “chapeau 
Lamballe,”  is  becoming  very  much  worn.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  bonnet  is,  that  it  fits  close  to  the 


we  have  chapeaux  of  white  crape  and  of  rice  and 
other  fancy  straws.  A new  shape  Just  introduced, 
and  one  likely  to  become  very  popular,  is  a sort  of 
compromise  between  the  bonnet  and  the  hat.  It 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a hat  with 
a widish  brim,  compressed  very  much  at  the  sides ; 
in  fact,  a revival  of  the  soi-disant  pastoral  head- 
gear  in  which  both  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
occasionally  decked  out  their  aristocratic  beauties, 


ami  which  we  see  covering  the  heads  of  the  shep- 
herdesses of  Boucher  and  Langret.  This  new  form 
of  chapeau  is  made  generally  in  white  crape  or  the 
finer  sorts  of  fancy  straws.  The  usual  trimming  is 
a wreath  of  either  clematis  or  jasmine  blossoms  and 
leaves,  or  a wreath  formed  of  Michaelmas  daisies, 
with  occasionally  a brilliant-coated  beetle  or  two  at 
one  side.  Those  made  of  fancy  straw  are  border- 
ed with  some  light-colored  velvet — blue  seems  to 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Although  the  weather  is  still  occasionally  bit- 
ingly  cold,  and  we  are  visited  at  times  by  frosts  of  a 
night,  the  Parisian  modistes  are  determined  to  force 
the  spring  forward,  spite  of  nature  itself.  The  win- 
dows of  their  establishments,  indeed  pinny  be  com- 
pared to  so  many  parterres  of  spring  flowers.  Velvet 
bonnets  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  place  of  them 
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lower  part  of  the  face— clatches  it,  as  it  were — 
which  has  a very  pretty  effect  ou  the  countenance 
of  a well-rounded,  youthful  beauty,  to  whose  per- 
fect oval  face  it  forms  a charming  frame,  but.  which 
hardly  suits  those  ladies  of  maturer  years  who  de- 
pend so  much  upon  and  who  so  sorely  tax  the 
modiste’s  art.  The  chapeau  Lamballe,  as  worn  at 
the  present  moment,  has  few  ornaments  al»out  it, 
and  rarely  any  feathers,  except  a little  tuft  or  so. 
It  is  now  being  made  in  white  or  pale  blue  crape,  in 
preference  to  velvet,  with,  perhaps,  a rose  or  two 
both  insido  and  out. 

For  robes  foulards  are  in  great  request,  more  par- 
ticularly for  morning  and  walking  dresses. 

The  clinhte  Benoiton,  which  took  the  Parisian 
world  of  fashion,  as  it  were,  by  storm,  still  holds 
its  sway,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  he 
impossible  to  adapt  it,  on  acconnt  of  its  more  or  less 
heavy  look,  to  the  light  and  delicate  chapeaux 
which  promise  to  become  the  mode  during  the  en- 
suing spring.  It  will,  no  doubt,  however,  retain 
the  hold  it  has  secured  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  coif- 
fure. Formed  of  pearls,  or  of  amber,  and  inter- 
twined round  the  head,  the  hair  being  finned  be- 
hind with  a bunch  of  small  rose-buds  falling  over 
the  neck,  it  has  a most  graceful  appear*, ik  . 

Coiffures,  as  at  present  worn,  are  generally  raised 
a good  deal  above  the  forehead,  with  a multitude  of 
email  curls.  The  chignon  is  becoming  abandoned 
among  the  haut  monde,  with  whom  nets  are  again 
the  mode.  The  great  novelty  in  the  way  of  nets  is 
tho  “Coiffure  Benoiton,”  which  is  covered  over  with 
artificial  curls  made  of  the  glossiest  and  finest  silk 
or  all  the  various  shades  of  the  human  hair,  and 
which  are  occasionally  powdered  or  dotted  over  with 
small  gold  stars. 

Stockings  of  bright  and  sombre  colors,  ornament- 
ed with  clocks  at  the  sides,  or  of  a white  cross-bar 
pattern,  have  recently  been  introduced.  For  even- 
ing dres9  stockings  are  of  white  silk,  with  clocks  in 
gold  or  silver  embroidery. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


spending  a few  days  at 
Burlington  with  some 
friends. 

Since  Saturday  all  has 
been  quiet  at  the  farm. 
The  neighbors  thought  it 
strange  that  they  did  not 
see  either  the  children  or 
the  adult  members  of  the 
family  about,  but  no  one 
undertook  to  ascertain  the 
reason  until  yesterday. — • 
About  two  o’clock  one  of 
them,  a friend  of  Mr. 
Dearing,  went  to  the 
house,  and  found  it  fas- 
tened up.  Prompted  by 
curiosity,  he  raised  one  of 
the  sashes  and  entered. 
No  one  was  within,  and 
while  the  interior  was  not 
entirely  in  order,  it  did 
not  exhibit  such  unusual 
disorder  as  to  create  sus- 
picion of  foul  play.  The 
barn  and  stable  were  then 
viBited,  and  in  the  former 
the  foot  of  a man  was  seen 
protruding  from  under  a 
pile  of  hay.  The  hay  was 
removed,  and  a most 
shocking  sight  was  pre- 
sented. Not  only  was  the 
murdered  body  of  Mr. 
Dearing  uncovered,  but 
that  of  his  niece  also. — 
Both  were  in  full  dress,  he 
having  even  his  gloves  on, 
and  both  had  their  heads 
nearly  severed  from  their 
bodies. 

The  pockets  of  his  pan- 
taloons had  been  turned 
inside  out,  and  his  body 
sec  mod  to  have  been 
searched,  as  if  for  a mon- 
ey-belt. They  had  doubt- 
less bne:i  carried  there  and 
tli  - hay  piled  over  them 
to  prevent  immediate  dis- 
covery. The  finding  of 
these  bodies  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  mother  and 
the  children  had  met  a 
similar  fate,  and  a search 
was  at  once  instituted  for 
them.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  news  of  the  mur- 
der had  been  circulated, 
and  information  had  been 
conveyod  to  the  Second  District  I'olico  Station,  and  from 
there,  by  telegraph,  to  the  Central  Station.  Chiefs  Rua- 
ot.ks  and  Franklin  at  once  repaired  to  the  scene  of  tho 
tragedy,  with  High-Constable  Clark  and  several  other 
detective  officers.  Coroner  Taylor  also  was  soon  at  the 
farm,  but  before  he  arrived  the  other  bodies  had  been 
ftmnd  in  a corn -crib  attached  to  the  barn,  the  mother  and 
four  children  all  lying  together,  and  all,  aB  Mr.  Dearing 
and  piece  were,  witli  their  throats  cut  and  their  bodies 
concealed  nuder  a pile  of  hay.  The  mother  had,  in  addi- 
tion, the  top  of  her  head  crashed  in.  Probably  a more 
shocking  sight  was  never  seen  than  the  mother  and  her 
murdered  children  after  they  had  been  removed  from  the 
crib.  One  of  the  children  was  a mere  babe,  less  than  two 
years  old,  whose  innocent  face  was  sufficient,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  have  moved  even  the  brutal  murderer’s 
heart  to  pity.  The  victims,  with  their  ages,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Christopher  Dearing,  40  years;  Julia,  his  wife, 
85  years;  Elizabeth  Dolan,  the  niece,  25  years;  John 
Dearing,  8 years;  Thomas  Dearing,  6 years;  Anna 
Hearing,  4 years;  Emily  Dearing,  2 years. 

The  eldest  child,  William  Deabino,  was  spending  a 
few  days  with  his  grandfather,  William  Duffy,  in  West 
Philadelphia.  H ad  he  been  home  there  can  not  he  a doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  sliared  the  fate  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  fact  that  two  members  of  the  household — 
Probst,  a hired  man,  and  the  boy  Cornelius — 
were  missing  directed  suspicion  toward  them.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Corn f.i.ius  was 
fonnd  to  have  been  murdered  also. 

On  the  12tli  Probst  was  captured  in  West  Mark- 
et Street.  The  prisoner  was  searched,  and  two 
rings  were  found  on  his  fingers  and  a purse  in  one 
of  his  pockets.  This  was  afterward  identified  as 
one  that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Dearing.  Probst 
had  on  also  some  of  Dearing’s  clothes.  The  con- 
fession made  by  the  prisoner  was  to  the  following 
effect : 

lie  said  that  he  bad  only  killed  Cornemus,  and 
that  the  Dearing  family  were  murdered  by  a Ger- 
man. 1 1 is  accomplice  he  called  Jacob  Gaunter. 
The  agreement  was  that  all  were  to  be  knocked  in 
the  head  with  an  axe,  and  then  their  throats  cut. 
Gaunter  slept  in  the  barn  on  Friday  night,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  Probst,  according  to  agree- 
ment, got  the  boy  near  the  hay-rick  and  killed  him 
with  the  axe.  In  the  mean  time  Gaunter  was 


Fig.  1.  Carriage  Dress— Robe  of  striped  blue  satin. 
Cosaque  of  blue  velvet,  with  buttons  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  trimmed  with  white  silk  fringe  in  Imitation  of  feath- 
ers. Chapeau  Jeanne  d’Arc,  In  Italian  straw,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  a white  ostrich  feather,  and  a chaine 
Rticamier,  formed  of  large  links  of  straw  passementerie. 

Fig.  2.  Spring  Dress  for  the  Countnj Robe  and  ca- 

saqne  of  liglit-green  taff  ta,  with  ornaments  in  passe- 
menterie intermixed  with  black  velvet  and  lace.  Chapeau 
P.unMa,  in  Ital  an  straw,  with  a garland  of  leaves,  and 
trimmed  with  straw-colored  ribbon. 

Fig.  8.  Toilette  de  Ville Robe  and  casaqnc  of  coarse 

gray  silk,  striped  black  and  white ; a basque,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  belt,  forms  the  casaqne;  pockets  an  Charles 
VI.  The  trimming  is  of  silk  fringe,  except  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dress,  whire  it  is  composed  of  a large  cord.  The 
ch  ipenu  (made  expressly  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess ofWales)  is  of  rice  straw,  with  a relev6  in  white  moire 
trimmed  with  ribbon  of  white  satin  bordered  with  blonde. 
On  the  l,  ft  is  a white  rose  covered  with  marabout. 

Fig.  4.  ti  ding  Dress— The  habit  is  of  brown  cloth. 


ANTOINE  PROBST,  THE  DEARING 
MURDERER. 


On  Saturday,  April  7,  a murder  of  the  most 
atrocious  character  was  perpetrated  by  Antoine 
Probst,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  of  April  11  gives  the  following 

account : 


Tlie  victims  were  Chhistopiikb  Dearing,  a drover,  his 
wife,  his  fonr  children,  and  his  niece,  a young  woman 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  Mr.  Dearing  occupied  a 
farm  on  Jones  Lane,  some  distance  from  the  Point-House 
R'ltul,  belonging  to  Mr.  Theodore  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  lived  there  for  several  years,  and  had 
been  a resident  of  the  neighborhood  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  Besides  his  own  family  he  had  a hired  man  living 
with  him,  a German,  whose  imme  none  of  the  residents 
thereabouts  could  give ; also  a lad,  called  Cornelius,  «ev- 
enteen  years  old,  who  was  bound  to  Mr.  Dearing,  and  had 
been  with  him  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  last  seen  of  Mr.  Dearing  alive  was  on  Saturday 
Inst,  when  he  came  to  the  city  on  business,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Mitchell,  his  landlord.  After  transacting  his  busi- 
ness he  seems  to  have  made  a purchase  of  some  meat, 
which  was  found  in  h icp^gx):),, and  to.-buf*;  driven  to  his 
home  with  his  niece,  i 


preparing  for  his  bloody  work.  Probst  went  to 
the  house  and  told  Mrs.  Dearing  that  a man  was 
at  the  barn  and  desired  work,  and  wished  her  to  go 
to  him  and  show  him  what  to  do.  She  accordingly 
went,  and  was  there  murdered  by  Gaunter.  The 
children,  except  the  baby,  were  then  sent  one  aft- 
er the  other  to  the  barn,  and  there  dispatched  by 
Gaunter,  after  which  he  took  the  baby  from  tho 
cradle,  and  after  taking  it  to  the  barn  killed  it. 

At  one  o’plock  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hearing 
returned  to  his  home,  in  company  with  his  niece, 
and  at  this  time  the  prisoner  and  Gaunter  were  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Dearing  and  his  niece  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  their  bodies  carried  to  the  barn. 

The  prisoner  showed  no  signs  of  emotion,  spoke 
freely  to  such  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  as  asked 
him  questions,  and,  when  dinner  w as  served  to  him, 
he  ate  somewhat  voraciously.  He  was  formerly 
from  Brooklyn.  He  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  high, 
twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  round 
shoulders,  no  side- whiskers,  light  hair,  a short,  thin, 
light  mustache,  inclined  to  curl  at  the  ends,  has  a 
downcast  look,  and  weighs  175  or  180  pounds.  He 
is  loosely  made,  and  has  a shuffling  gait.  He  seems 
to  be  entirely  destitute  of  feeling ; and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a trifling  sum  of  money,  which  might  have 
been  obtained  with  far  less  violence,  no  motive  can 
be  found  sufficient  to  explain  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A tolitk  acceptance  of  courteous  attention  in  our  pub- 
lic conveyances  is  the  exception  not  the  rule.  Many  in- 
dividuals seem  to  fancy  that  because  they  are  “ladies” 
they  must  receive  every  thing,  and  give  nothing  in  way 
of  politeness.  The  French,  characteristically,  have  a more 
beautiful  way  of  making  themselves  attractive.  We  by 
no  means  think  that  a gentleman  is  in  duty  bound  always 
to  be  jumping  up  to  give  his  seat  in  the  cars  to  ladies  who, 
it  may  be,  are  not  half  as  tired  as  he  himself  is.  Never- 
theless the  courtesy  is  a very  pleasant  one;  and  lookers- 
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on  can’t  help  feeling  indignant  when  a stolid  lady  coolly 
takes  possession  of  a seat  vacated  for  her  without  a word 
or  look  of  thanks.  Yet  so  commonly  is  this  done  that  it 
is  really  refreshing  occasionally  to  see  another  style  of 
conduct. 

The  other  day,  as  a young  lady  stepped  into  a crowded 
car  a gentleman  rose  and  offered  his  seat.  “ No,  thank 
you,’’  said  the  lady,  “ I am  only  going  a few  blocks." 
But  the  gentleman’s  gallantry  increased,  and  nt  a second 
invitation  she  took  tlie  proffered  seat  with  a pleasant  rec- 
ognition of  the  attention.  But  the  original  possessor  of 
the  seat  evidently  regarded  her  as  an  anomaly,  and  as  he 
stood  near  her,  apparently  very  contented  so  to  stand,  lie 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  wished  it  were  etiquette  to  cul- 
tivate a further  acquaintance. 

Not  long  since  a lady  entered  a car  so  crowded  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  give  her  a seat  until,  presently,  a 
gentleman,  rising  to  leave  tlie  car,  offered  her  the  place 
he  had  occupied.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  it  herself, 
she  turned  kindly  to  a weary-looking  nurse  who  stood 
near  her,  holding  a heavy  boy,  saying:  "Fott  take  this 
seat,  you  have  a child  to  hold.”  She  remained  standing, 
while  the  somewhat  surprised  girl  took  the  seat.  But  with 
so  much  quiet  grace  was  this  little  politeness  offered  that 
it  was  a real  pleasure  to  witness  it.  We  should  like  to 
have  a similar  pleasure  oftener. 

There  is  no  lack  of  houses  in  the  market  although  May 
is  coming  on  apace.  Landlords,  who  fancied  that  they 
held  the  world— of  New  York  city— between  thumb  and 
finger,  have  relaxed  their  grasp ; and  despite  all  their  ef- 
forts there  is  a reasonable  probability  that  tlie  majority 
of  our  citizens  will  still  have  a roof  to  shelter  them! 
Housekeepers  are  already  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and 
planning  about  the  packing  of  their  Lares  and  Penates, 
while  they  fervently  wish  tlie  dread  ordeal  of  moving  were 

Speaking  of  moving  day  reminds  us  of  an  item  which 
appears  in  a recent  English  journal  It  is  this : 

“We  believe  it  is  no  longer  a secret  that  the  title  of  the 
poem  on  which,  as  we  mentioned  some  weeks  since,  the 
Poet  Laureate  is  at  work,  is  1 The  Death  of  Lucretius.’  ” 
Now  we  are  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  misappre- 
hension in  regard  to  what  Teunysou  is  actually  writing. 
And  we  will  relieve  any  anxiety  our  readers  may  feel 
about  the  matter  by  whispering  the  assurance  that,  ‘•'•re- 
gardless of  expense,"  we  have  secured  the  “ Author's  ad- 
vance sheets;"  and  can  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  what- 
ever wrong  impression  exists  in  regard  to  tlie  title , is  due 
merely  to  the  circumstance  that  tlie  poem  refers  to  tho 
Departure  of  Lucretius— /rom  his  house — touchingly  al- 
luded to  in  a ballad  sung  by  Mrs.  Lucretius,  about  ten 
o’clock,  on  tlie  evening  of  April  SO,  1SG6.  We  give  it  en- 
tire: 

TO-MORROW’S  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

A MOVING  BALLAD. 

Kim— Jeannette  and  Jtannot. 

Yon  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  hus- 
band dear, 

To-morrow  ’ll  be  the  maddest  time  of  all  the  round  New- 

Year; 

Of  all  the  circle  of  the  year  the  maddest,  muddiest  day, 
For  to-morrow’s  the  First  of  May,  ray  love,  to-morrow’s 
the  First  of  May. 

I sleep  so  Bound  all  uigbt,  my  dear,  that  I shall  never 
wake. 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud,  when  the  day  begins  to  break ; 
But  there  are  other  things  will  break,  I guess,  besides 
the  day, 

For  to-morrow’s  tlie  First  of  May,  my  love,  to-morrow’s 
the  First  of  May. 

There’s  many  a finer  house,  they  say,  but  there’s  none  so 
bright  as  this; 

We’ve  many  a nice  arrangement  here,  which  we  shall 
sadly  miss: 

These  pleasant  rooms,  tlie  balcony,  the  trees  around  the 
door; 

When  we  moved  in  there  was  but  one — wc  planted  seven 
more. 

The  lioney-suckle  round  the  porch  has  woven  its  wavy 
bowere, 

And  in  tlie  garden  we  have  reared  a bright  nrray  of  flow- 
ers; 

But  though  we’ve  loved  our  home  so  well,  we’ve  got  to 
move  away, 

For  to-morrow’s  the  First  of  May,  my  love,  to-morrow's 
the  First  of  May. 


rage.  W’y,  ’ave  you  no  ’ansoms,  bor  ’acks,  hor  homni- 
buses?  You  know  hin  liingland  you  cuu  go  hauy  where 
you  like  for  'alf  a dollar,  you  know."  Here  he  discoverod 
that  those  around  were  laughing  at  him,  and,  with  a look 
of  scorn,  lie  re-entered  the  hotel. 

The  public  recognition  of  the  New  England  Church  of 
this  city,  which  took  place,  with  appropriate  services,  last 
week  on  Thursday  evening,  was  an  event  of  interest  to 
many , as  the  crowded  house  testified.  As  there  has  hither- 
to been,  in  reality,  but  one  Congregational  Church  in  this 
city— the  Broadway  Tabernacle— the  need  of  another  lias 
long  been  apparent.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  ser- 
mon,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  was  characteristically  full 
of  rich  thought  and  feeling.  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
gave  the  “ Right  Hand  of  Fellowship”  to  the  new  church, 
with  cordial  assurances  of  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Other  clergymen  took  part  In  the  exercises,  and  singing, 
both  by  the  congregation  and  choir,  was  interspersed. 
Eighty-three  Individuals  have  become  members  of  this 
young  church.  The  church  edifice,  situated  in  Forty-first 
Street,  near  the  Sixth  Avenue,  is  neat  and  tasteful,  though 
unpretending  in  appearance. 

The  Boston  Medical  Journal  wisely  says : 

“People  who  would  avoid  or  prevent  cholera  should 
cultivate  equanimity,  regularity  of  life  and  habits,  clean- 
liness, salubrious  exercise,  temperance,  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  excesses.  When  they  have  done  their  duty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  care  of  the  sick,  allaying  public  panics,  und 
abating  public  nuisances,  they  may  Bafely  dismiss  their 
apprehensions.” 

Certainly  no  good  ever  results  from  excitement  and  agi- 
tation. There  is  great  safety  in  cool,  quiet,  silf-control, 
and  judicious  care.  An  exchange  relates  the  following 
incident,  from  which  we  may,  while  we  laugh  over  it,  de- 
duce a very  important  moral : 

“ A friend  of  ours,  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
he  taken  down  with  the  varioloid,  left  his  boarding-house 
very  quietly  and  suddenly,  as  soon  as  tlie  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  took  his 
quarters  at  tlie  hospital.  In  order  to  allay  the  anxiety  of 
his  landlord  as  to  his  whereabouts,  he  sent  him  a note, 
stating  that  he  ‘entertained  no  personal  hostility  toward 
the  house,  but  that  he  did  not  task  to  associate  with  the 
boarders T ” 

“Fashions  continue  to  change  with  an  unchanging 
changeability,"  remarks  some  cynical  observer.  “ This 
week  the  ladies  are  wealing  their  dolls’  bonnets  and  oth- 
er people’s  hair.  Next  week  it  may  be  their  dolls'  hair 
and  other  folks’  bonnets."  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  not 
nt  all  improbable  that  it  may  yet  he  the  fashion  to  dye  tlie 
hair  to  match  the  color  of  dress.  Thus  a lady  in  tho  morn- 
ing may  appear  with  dark  brown  tresses,  and  in  the  even- 
ing dye  them  yellow  to  match  her  yellow  silk.  So  when 
deep  mourning  was  required  the  hair  might  be  dyed  black, 
and  a streak  or  two  of  gray  might  easily  be  added  where 
half-mourning  was  thought  desirable.  So  also  the  fancy 
colors  might  be  adopted — rose-pink,  or  sea-green  hair  would 
certainly  be  unique , and  who  knows  but  it  would  be  a 
charming  variety? 

Not  long  since  a lady  was  walking  through  one  of  the 
squares  in  London,  with  a long  skirt  trailing  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  behind  her.  She  swept  magnificently  past  two 
stablemen,  one  of  whom  observed  to  the  other,  “I  say, 
that  ere  liorEe  ’ll  require  a lot  of  grooming  to-night.’’ 
“Yes,  and  not  be  clean  after  all,"  replied  the  other. 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  following  item  occurs  in  one  of  the  latest  London 
journals: 

The  Fashionable  Color.— Green  dresses  are  very  much 
the  fashion  on  the  Continent  Ladies  will  learn  with  soma 
alarm  that  Professor  Maschka  nnd  Dr.  Lerck,  of  Prague, 
have  analyzed  a green  dress  worn  at  a boll  in  Vienna,  and 
discovered  that  it  contained  no  less  than  2 oz.  of  arsenic. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “ Blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight."  This  does  not  seem  to  be  invariably 
correct,  if  the  following  anecdote  is  true : 

A stoical  Scotchman  was  addressed  by  hiB  sick  wife: 
“Oil,  John!  I sha'n't  leave  this  bed  alive  1"  “PI  ase 
theeself,  Betty,  and  thee'll  please  me,"  returned  John, 
with  great  equanimity.  “ I have  been  a good  wife  to  you, 
John,"  persisted  the  dying  woman.  “ Middlin',  Betty, 
middlin’,"  responded  the  matter-of-fact  husband. 


Our  carpets  they  must  all  come  up,  our  pictures  all  come 
down ; 

If  you’ll  unscrew  the  looking-glass,  I’ll  wrap  it  in  my 
gown. 

The  books  I’ll  leave  for  you  to  pack— be  careful  they’re 
not  jammed ; 

The  chandelier  may  go  by  cart,  tho  globes  should  go  by 
hand. 

Be  sure  and  take  the  hammer  round— we  shall  have  need 
of  that; 

Save  all  the  paper  yon  can  find— and  don’t  forget  the 
cat. 

Don’t  mix  the  pickles  and  preserves,  nor  throw  th’  old 
brooms  away, 

For  to-morrow’s  the  First  oi  May,  my  love,  to-morrow’s 
tlie  First  of  May. 

And  oh  I tell  Bridget,  husband,  to  be  careful  how  she 
moves 

Tiie  earthen-ware  and  crockery,  and  other  things  she 
loves; 

And  if  upon  the  sidewalk  you  should  hear  a dreadful 
crash. 

You'll  know  our  china  dinner-set  has  gone  to  eternal 
smash. 

Cl  course  some  common  things  will  break,  some  costly 
ones  perhaps. 

But  you  can’t  expect  to  move,  yon  know,  without  a few 
mishaps. 

And  when  we’ve  got  the  moving  done  you’ll  have  some 
hills  to  pay, 

For  to-morrow’s  the  First  of  May,  my  love,  to-morrow’s 
the  First  of  May. 

Tlie  niglit  winds  come  and  go,  my  dear,  along  the  va- 
cant street, 

And  the  happy  stars  above  them  do  not  seem  to  mean 
to  cheat; 

But  to-morrow  it  will  be  sure  to  rain  the  whole  of  the 
livelong  day, 

For  to-morrow's  the  First  of  May,  my  love — to-morrow’s 
the  First  of  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early— call  me  early,  hus- 
band dear, 

To-morrow  ’ll  be  the  maddest  time  o*  all  the  round  Ncw- 
Year; 

To-morrow  ’ll  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest,  muddiest 
dny, 

or  to-morrow's  the  First  of  May,  my  love,  to-morrow’s 
tlie  First  of  May. 

During  the  recent  strike  of  the  car  drivers  in  this  city, 
le  of  our  daily  journals  in  discoursing  upon  the  great  dis- 
comfort and  confusion  which  tlie  whole  city  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  the  duty  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
guard  against  such  strikes,  remarked  that,  “Under  no 
other  government  on  the  fece  of  tlie  easth  would  such 
conduct  be  permitted."  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  railroad  company  being  conducted  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Conse- 
quently it  was  not  so  surprising  that  on  one  of  those  ear- 
less days  the  Englishman,  lately  Imported,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time  outside  the  Clarendon  for  a Fourth 
Avenue  car  was  puzzled.  Nor  that,  after  some  time,  his 
indignation  nt  the  delay  burst  forth,  as  he  remarked  to  a 
gentleman  close  by,  “ Well,  by  Jove,  hiltlils  bis  n’t  a hout- 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. — No  other  preparation  so 
exactly  suits  the  various  conditions  of  the  human 
hair. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Times  of  April  1 : 

United  States  Pkize  Concert Gifts  op  One  Hun- 

dred Thousand  Dollars  in  Greenbacks.— The  integ- 
rity and  honor  of  Messrs.  Wioginb,  Bradford  & Co. 
ought  to  be  of  themselves  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  rare  inducements  which  they  set  forth 
to  subscribers  to  their  great  Prize  Concert,  on  May  28, 
of  this  year.  It  is  a prevailing  characteristic  among 
those  who  have  set  high  hopes  on  drawing  the  big  prizes 
to  cast  suspicion  against  enterprises  of  this  character, 
when  they  have  failed  to  strike  the  lucky  numbers. 

were  all  that  had  ever  been  given  unreliable,  they 
could  not  militate  one  iota  against  the  known  responsibil- 
ity and  honor  which  heads  and  guides  the  United  States 
Prize  Concert.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  prizes  are  so 
great  and  so  valuable  that  a moderate  profit  alone  would 
accrue  to  these  gentlemen  after  the  gifts  are  fairly  dis- 
tributed ; for  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  greenbacks  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  fortunate,  includ- 
ing one  gift  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  a number  of  others  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, four  thousand  dollars,  three  thousand  dollars,  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  other  high  figures— all  in  good  cur- 
rency. In  addition  to  this  twenty-three  houses  and  lots, 
worth  each  from  six  hundred  dollars  to  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  will  be  awarded  to  the  holders  of  successful  num- 
bers. Besides  all  this  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  prizes,  ranging  from  six-hnndred-dollar 
pianos  to  a family  co3tly  Bible,  making  altogether  one 
chance  out  of  every  four  that  a rich  prize  may  be  won. 

The  drawing  will  be  done  openly  and  above-board  at 
Crosby's  Opera-House,  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  and 
under  the  superintendence  and  scrutiny  of  a committee 
whom  the  audience  itself  will  select.  Order  and  fair 
‘dealing,  under  the  circumstances,  are  unavoidable.  At 
least  one  hundred  subscribers  will  be  made  independently 
rich  by  the  gifts  they  will  get,  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
hold  the  successful  numbers  will  receive  handsome  and 
valuable  gifts. 

The  number  and  undoubted  character  of  the  references 
of  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Bradford  & Co.  give  stability  and 
reliability  to  their  enterprise ; and  this  prize  concert  is 
commended  as  a means  of  safe  investment  to  those  who 
desire  an  interest  in  any  enterprise  involving  a small  risk 
for  the  prospect  of  great  gain.  Tlie  proprietors  promise 
also  to  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  monument 
funds  two  thousand  dollars.  Further  details  of  this  great 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALEXANDRA  HOTEL, 

HYDE  PA  UK  CORNER. 

Thii  magnificent  H otel,  occupying  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful,  lualihy,  and  pleasant  sites  in  London,  overlooking 
Hyde  Park,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Serpentine,  is  now  open 
at  such  a reduced  Tariff  as  to  render  it  the  cheapest  first- 
class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  comprises  numerous  suites  of  Apartments,  a spacious 
and  elegant  Coffee-Room,  a Ladies’  Coffee-Room,  a Smok- 
ing-Room, &c. 

There  is  an  Ascending-Room  for  Visitors  to  eveiy  floor. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  Board  and  Residence  for 
a fixed  charge. 

WEDDING  BREAKFASTS  PROVIDED. 

• Applications  to  ns  addressed  to  the  Manages. 


CHILDREN'S  CARRIAGES,  every  variety.  L.  P. 
TIBBAL,  510  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas. 


NASHUA  GLAZED  PAPER  CO., 

NASHUA,  N.  H., 

Late  D.  Sargent  & Co., 

Manufacture  GLAZED,  ENAMELED,  and  PLATED 

PAPER. 

Orders  Promptly  Executed.  Send  for  Sample. 

JOHN  F.  MARSH,  Agent. 


FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  on  a visit  to  the 
OLD  COUNTRY  should  not  leave  without  seeing  the 
BIRTH  PLACE  OF  THE  IMMORTAL  SHAKS- 
PEARE,  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The  Hotel  hearing  his  name  having  undergone  recent 
improvements,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort, 
combined  with  moderate  charges. 

Post  Horses  and  Carriages  on  hire. 

BENJAMIN  SCRIVEN,  PROPRIETOR. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Go. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLDAT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  HOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  TOD  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARE  TO  GET. 

SPLENIC  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  G old  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents'  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  CaBtors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cupe 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies'  California  Diamond  Rings, ...  3 00  to  8 00 

81 100  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Exteusion  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  0 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  dor.  12  00  to  24  00 
5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  d pz. . . . .14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  ptfir 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles. 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixrd;  and,  when  ordered, are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

_ Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terns,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  IL  WINSLOW  CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  nkedlk,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  bunning-stitoh  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  takeh  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.' ' — Oodey's  Ladies’  Book. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing."— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Magic  Time 
Observers. 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY, 

MANUFACTURERS  or  WINDOW  SHADES,  IMPORT- 
ERS of  CURTAINS  and  CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

REMOVED  TO  447  BROADWAY, 

Above  Canal  Street. 

NEW  STYLES  FOR  I860  NOW  READY. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published; 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor 
Hugo,  Author  of  “Les  Miserable?.”  8vo,  Paper,  75 


LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries;  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Sliirwa  and  Nyassa.  1S6S-1S84. 
By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  Uniform  with  Liv- 
ingstone's “ South  Africa." 

MAXWELL  DREWITT.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Traf- 
ford,  Author  of  “ George  Geitb,”  “ Phemie  Keller,” &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

WALTER  GORING.  A Story.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of“  Denis  Donne,”  “ On  Guard,”"  Theo  Leigh,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schooja  and  Families. 
By  John  U.  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 


New  Skirt  tor  1866. 


SPRING  SKIRTS. 


They  trill  not  bend  or  break,  like  the  single  springs, 
but  will  always  preserve  their  pkbfrot  and  beautiful 
shape,  in  all  crowded  assemblages,  churches,  thea- 
tres, railroad- oars,  and  for  promenade  or  house  dress 
— each  ho.,p  being  composed  of  two  finely  tempered  steel 
Springs,  braided  tightly  and  firmly  toget  her,  edge  to  edge, 
forming  one  lioop,  and  making  the  strongest  and  mobt 
flexible  as  well  as  the  .most  durable  and  stylish 
SKIRT  ever  made.  In  fact,  they  are  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, combining  comfort,  economy,  lightness,  elegance,  and 
durability.  Inquire  for  BRADLEY’S  Duplex  Elliptoo 
(or  double)  SPRING  SKIRT.  For  sale  every  where. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  sole  owners  of  patent, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New  York. 


C.  M.  DUNN  & GO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1859), 

Managers  of  the  most  extensive  Gift  Sale  in  the  world- 
immensely  successful  in  nearly  100  cities  throughout  the 
country,  offer 

Greater  Inducements  than  ever  before. 


250,000  Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Articles  of 
Silverware,  &c. , worth  over  $1,000,000, 

All  to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  without  regard  to  value,  and  not 
to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 


Splendid  List  of  Articles. 

10  Grand  Piano-Fortes $800  to 

100  Rosewood  seven-octave  Pianos  ....  400  to 

250  Gold  hunting-cased  Watches 75  to 

250  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  to 

1,000  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches  20  to 

200  First-class  Sewing  Machines 45  to 

1,000  Cake-Baskets  and  Ice  Pitchers 18  to 

1.000  l ine  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . . 16  to 

3.000  Sets  Knives  and  Forks  10  to 

5.000  Sets  Tea,  Dessert,  and  Table  Spoons  6 to 

3.000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 to 

4.000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 to 

10,000  Gold  Pens,  silver  cx.  Case  & Pencil  5 to 

10,000  Gold  Pens  and  gold-m'ted  Holders.  5 to 

5.000  California  Diamond  Rings 5 to 

3.000  Fancy  Enameled  and  Seal  Rings. . 5 to 

6.000  Vest,  Guard,  and  Neck  Chains. ...  5 to 

10,000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets. . . 5 to 

5.000  Drinking  Cups  and  Goblets 5 to 

10,000  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums 5 to 

175,000  Other  Articles  of  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, &c 5 to 


Sealed  certificates  of  the  articles  are  well  mixed,  and 
sent,  regardless  of  choice,  to  each  purchaser  of  a Photo- 

fraph  of  any  prominent  personage — costing  25  cents.  The 
'holographs  are  very  fine,  and  worth  the  money.  After 
opening  the  certificate,  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  for  the 
nrticle  or  not.  You  can  not  get  less  than  One  Dollar's 
worth;  for  the  lowest  article  on  our  list  is  a beautiful 
fifty  pioture  morocco-bound  ivory-ornamented  photograph 
album,  worth  $5,  which  may  be  ordered  on  any  certificate, 
while  you  have  the  possibility  of  drawing  a watch  or  piano 
worth  from  $100  to  $1000. 


Five  photographs,  with  certificates,  and  a silver  butter- 
knife  us  premium,  sent  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2,  with  a fine 
napkin  ring;  thirty  for  $5,  with  a 50-picture  album 
worth  $5;  sixty-five  for  $10,  with  a silver  butter-dish  or 
100-pieture  album,  worth  $12;  one  hundred  for  $15,  with 
a solid  silver  full-jeweled  hunting-cased  watch,  worth  $25. 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  and  the  most  liberal  in- 
ducements ever  yet  offered  to  those  who  will  act  as  such. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 


C.  M.  DHMTN  & CO.. 

Headquarters  126  ULLuJ J blnaet,  Ned.  Y-ork. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 

German,  Red  or  Brown.  $2  50,  $3,  $4.  $5,  $6,  $8. 

Double-Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 

French,  Blocked  and  Line*!.  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 

Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $1S,  $26,  $30,  $35. 

Old  Masters,  very  fine  Tone.  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  description  at  low- 
est New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 

iUlcock’s  Porous 
Plasters 

CURE  LUMBAGO,  PAINS  OF  THE  SIDE,  VARICOSE 
VEINS,  SORE  CHEST,  &c. 

An  Electrician,  who  has  great  experience  of  their  ef- 
fects in  local  rheumatism,  in  tic  doloreux,  and  deep-seated 
nervous  and  other  pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys, etc. , etc.,  attributes  all  their  sedative,  stimulative, 
and  pain-relieving  effects  to  their  electric  qualities.  Ho 
asserts  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  condition  (equi- 
librium) of  the  part,  and,  that  being  restored,  pain  and 
morbid  action  cease. 


Lame  Back. 

Brandkbth  House,  New  York,  Nov.  23, 1859. 

T.  Allcogk  & Co.— Gentlemen:  1 lately  suffered  se- 
verely from  a weakness  in  my  back.  Haring  heard  your 
Piasters  much  recommended  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I pro- 
cured one,  and  the  result  was  all  that  I could  desire.  A 
single  Plaster  cured  me  in  a week. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  G.  Briggs. 

General  Agency,  Brandreth  House,  294  Canal  St,  New 
York.  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


NEW  MUSIC  FOR  BRASS  BANDS 

OF  EIGHT  OR  MORE  INSTRUMENTS. 


Faust  March  (Soldier’s  Chorus). — Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
and  Russian  National  Hymn Dresden,  or  Fourth  Bat- 

talion March. 

The  above  are  printed  on  cards.  Price  $1  per  set.  Sent 
postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston.  « 


Instead  of  Ruining  the  Tone 

Of  the  bowels  irreparably  with  fierce  Cathartics,  in  the 
insane  hope  of  curing  Constipation  in  that  way,  try  the 
mild  but  effective  persuasion  of  HOSTETTEli’S  BIT- 
TERS, which  will  bring  the  discharging  organs  back  to 
tbeir  natural  condition,  and  not  force  them  beyond  it — ac- 
complishing a permanent  cure  in  two  or  three  weeks. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agents 
for  the  Bal- 
lard Breech 
Sporting  Rifles,  of 
calibres,  and  Eagle 
and  Pocket  Cartridge 
Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt's  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
ia  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  A BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


TO  FARMERS. 


POUDRETTE!  P0UDRETTE!! 

The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturer?  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
any  other  fertilizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
in  the  hill,  and  increase  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its  use  on  Lawns, 
Garden  Vegetables,  Com,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  of  hun- 
dreds of  Farm  ts,  aofiie  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  &c.,  will  be 
sent  free  to  aDy  person  applying. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

G6  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


A superior  Solid  Silver  Composite  Timepiece,  with  a 
beautiful  and  accurate  Compass  sunk  in  the  Dial.  Ele- 
gant in  style  and  finish,  and  very  durable.  Warranted  to 
keep  correct  time  for  five  years.  Full  Warrantee  sent 
with  each.  Two  sizes— small  for  ladies ; medium  size 
for  gentlemen.  Price,  for  etch  size,  $3.  Carefully  pack- 
ed and  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  To  agents  we  will  forward  a case  of  6 
for  $12.  Address  orders  to  M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.,  Import- 
ers of  Watches,  &c.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


OCCUPATION 

At  your  own  Homes.  Thousands  can  realize  a hundred 
dollars  weekly.  No  utensils  required  except  those  found 
in  every  household.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Demand  sta- 
ple as  flour.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  2 stamps  for  return  postage. 

Address  HOPKINS  A BROWN,  C41  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[front  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland’s  Autobiography ,] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1865  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  mouths  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basiB  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useftil  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  su  bsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eft.  cted.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1856,  I first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  b,  come 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  couglis,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  ihe 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCIIAAK,  Chicago,  111., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  the  (Vest. 


Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

Prepaid  by  Mail,  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Also  Fruit  and 
O;  na  mental  Trees,  150,000  Fruit  Stocks,  Grapevines, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  of  the  best  kinds.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  gratis,  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Lists  for 
th  T ide.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Col- 
ony ,\  series  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.'WEMYSS.,  675  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Great  discovery.  — de  gratips  electric 

( )IL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limb?,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  iti  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  me.  She  to  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Fbsss  Cosipa  y,  26  Ann  St",  New  York. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Boilers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


$100,000  dally  distribution.  Send  stamps  for  circulars. 
Address  Garden  City  Gift  Co.,  199  8.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  HAIR  CURLER.— Warranted  to 
curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on  the  first  Ap- 
plication, into  short  ringlets  or  waving  massive  curls.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.  * Address  The  Henderton 
Hal'  -Curling  Co.,  Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


HANDS BENZOICENE  makes  the  hands  soft,  white, 

and  beautiful.  $1  per  boMle.  Address 

BALL  & DUDLEY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


$10  PER  DAY  AT  HOME. 

Business  light,  honorable,  and  pleasant  for  either  sex. 
Only  $3  to  $10  required.  Send  two  stamps  for  particu- 
lars. Address  R.  WAYVEL^  Box  47S1,  Chicago. 


ear-  II  arper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works  by 
Mail,  Postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MAY,  1866. 

Contents: 

GALENA  AND  ITS  LEAD  MINES. 

Illustrations.— Galena,  Augu.it  18,  1SC5;  Recep- 
tion of  General  Grant. — lie.-idence  of  Captain  U.  8. 
Grant,  Galena,  before  the  War.— The  Pres.nt  Resi- 
dence of  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  Galena 

Marsden'a  Diggings,  near  Galena.— Hugblett’s  Smelt- 
ing Furnace,  Galena.  — Ore- Veins  of  the  Elevator 

Mine Residence  of  Nelson  Stillman,  Galena.— 

Weighing  Pig-Lead Residence  of  Henry  Corwith, 

Galena. — United  States  Custom-House  aud  Poet-Of- 
fice,  Galena. — United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Gale- 
na.—Residence  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburue,  Galena. — 
The  Sidewalk  is  built. 

THE  YOSEMITE  VAIXEY. 

Illustrations.— View  of  Yosemite  from  the  Mari- 
posa Trail View  from  the  Coalterville  Trail.  —The  , 

Bridal  Veil  Fall — El  Capitan  — Pluu  of  the  Yosemite 

Valley.— Cathedral  Hocks The  Seutinel. — Yosemlte 

Fall.— The  Three  Brothers.— North  Dome.—  South 
Dome.— Mirror  Lake — Nevada  Fall.— Vernal  Fall — 
Bellows  Butte  and  Nevada  Fall. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  AFRICAN  EXPEDITION. 

Illustrations.— On  the  Zambesi.—1 Die  Grave  of 
Mrs.  Livingstone  under  the  Baobab-Tree,  near  to  Shu- 

panga  Hoik-e Paudanus  or  Screw  Palm,  covered  with 

Climbing  Plants,  near  ihe  Kongoue  Canal  of  the  Zam- 
besi.—The  Ma-Robert  in  the  Zambesi  above  Senna, 
with  the  saddle-shaped  Hill  Kevramisa  in  the  Dis- 
tance.— Dance  of  Landeens,  or  Zulus,  arrived  at  Shu- 

panga  to  lift  the  Annual  Tribute  of  the  Portuguese 

Birds-Eye  View  of  Mosloatunya  —Gang  of  Captives 

met  at  Mbanibc's  ou  their  Way  toTette The  Pe'ele, 

or  Lip- King. —African  Agriculture.— Woman  Grind- 
ing.— Native  Mill  for  Grinding  Corn. — An  African 
Group. 

CAST  AWAY. 

THE  FLAG  THAT  TALKS. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Book  the  Fifth. 

Chapter  I.  Miss  Gwilt’s  Diary. 

Chapter  IL  The  Diary — continued. 

Chapter  III.  The  Diary  ended. 

Illustration Father  and  Son. 

TOM  LODOWNE. 

MARRIAGE  A LA  MODE. 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  STARVED  AND  POIS- 
ONED. 

Illustrations. — Design  for  Residence.— Cellar 

First  Floor.— Cooking-Form — Second  Floor. — Trans- 
verse Section,  showing  Method  of  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation.— Warming  and  Ventilation. 

QUEEN’S  GOOD  WORK. 

KATE. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

LONGWOOD. 

EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  Vtv  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 OegVbs  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harpee’s  Weekly,  together, 
oue  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page 

Half  Page 

Quarter  Page 


$250  00 
125  00 
70  00 


Or  $1 50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 


to  a line. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  foi 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  I nl.cd 
States,  free  of  carnage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding ’.....  $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 rifirat  publisiikw. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PER-CENT  SAVED 

By  Using 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


FRENCH  ARTIFICIAL  EYES. 

Largest  stock  in  the  United  States,  of  best  quality.  All 
letters  promptly  answered. 

GALE  & BLOCKI,  Druggists, 

202  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


REMOVAL, 

WM.  GALE,  JR, 


WM.  GALE  & SOM= 

SILVERSMITHS, 

487  BROADWAY,  cor.-Broome  Street,  New  York, 
Will  remove  about  the  1st  of  May,  temporarily , to 
590  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
while  the  premises 

572  and  574  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
(which  wiU  be  ready  in  July,) 

Are  being  prepared  for  permanent  occupancy. 


UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TO  LET. 

The  Four-Story  Building,  No.  51  Broad  Street,  28  feet 
front.  Possession  1st  of  May  next.  Apply  to 

HARPER  fit  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square. 


Large  Profits 

Can  be  made  by  active  men  in  the  Stencil  Name  Plate 
Business.  Complete  outfits  of  tools  and  stock  furnished 
by  M.  J.  METCALF  & SON,  101  Union  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Send  for  Price-List. 


‘READY! 

Emily.  “What’s  Capital  Punishment,  Mamma?" 

Master  Harry.  “Why,  being  Locked  up  in  the  Pantry!  1 shonld  consider  it  so!’ 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO. FORTES. 

(Established  1S29.) 

A full  assortment  of  these  instrument.,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 
mail. 

Wareroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Robinson  & ©gdesa, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


V?  rM  2 MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

EMPIRE  PEN  CO., 

m 32  and  34  John  St.,  New  York. 
KO  pgj  g For  gaie  by' all  Stationers. 

Every  variety  of  superior  Steel  Pens  manufactured  to 
order,  and  for  sale  by  the  Empire  Pen  Company. 


OUT  OP  THE  CITY, 

TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS,* 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOO  TS,  SH O ES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directions  for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  outline  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  aa  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
in  figure  B.  viz : 

1st.— The  Ball  of  the  foot.  KSlSS  *1 

2n.— The  Low  Instep.  V 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

i ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
• Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may  be  made  with 
this  “Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is 
required  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  No.  64  to  74  Wash- 
ington Street,  New  York. 


MAGIC  LANTERN 


WM.  T.  FRY  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

FRY  S PATENT  POCKET  FLASKS, 
Dressing-Cases, 

POCKET-BOOKS,  PORTFOLIOS,  INKSTANDS,  &C., 

134  and  136  William  St.,  New  York. 

Every  traveler  shonld  carry  one  of  Fry’s  Flasks.  For 
sale  nt  all  the  principal  Drug,  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods, 
and  Sporting  Houses  in  the  United  States. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Streep  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratia.  '1 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
Abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


WANTED.  — EVERY  BODY  WANTS  DR  GIL- 
BERT’S  PILE  INSTRUMENT:  cures  every  case. 
No  pain.  Relief  in  five  minutes.  Sold  by  druggists,  and 
sent  by  mail.  Price  $3.  Circulars  free.  Address  J.  P. 
GILBERT  & CO.,  575  Broadway. 


This  House  is  the  Largest  in'thi 
Established  in  1S48. 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’SX  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48 hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptipns  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


FOLLAK  Sc  SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


For  Moths.  Reliable!  Cheap!  Fragrant!  Sold 
by  druggists  every  where. 

HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Facturers,  Boston. 


Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  sent  postpaid  for 
25  cents.  Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT,  to  be  given  at  Crosby's  Opera-House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  28,  1866. 

125,000  valuable  Prizes,  valued  at  $492,575  25,  will  be  presented  to  ticket-holders,  including  $100,000  in  Green- 
backs. Number  of  tickets  issued,  500,000 ; price,  $1  each.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
one  ticket  out  of  every  four  drawing  a prize.  The  following  Prizes  are  a few  among  the  many  to  be  drawn.  (For 
full  list,  see  circulars.) 

1st  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks $30,000  00 

2d  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 10,000  00 

3d  Grand  Prize,  House  aDd  Lot 10,000  00 

4th  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 5’°??  ®® 

5th  Grand  Prize,  House  and  Lot ®® 

7th  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks *i®®®  ®® 

8th  to  33d  Grand  Prizes  in  Greenbacks,  $1000  each 25,000  00 

33d  to  55th  Grand  Prizes  in  Greenbacks,  $500  each l®i®®®  ®® 

56th  Grand  Prize,  House  and  Lot ®>®®®  ®® 

56th  to  61st  Grand  Prizes,  Houses  and  Lots,  $2,000  each 10i0®0  00 

61st  to  63d  Grand  Prizes,  Cottages  and  Lots,  $3000  each ®® 

63d  to  73d  Grand  Prizes,  City  Lots,  $500  each £®®°  ®® 

73d  to  94th  Grand  Prizes,  Greenbacks,  $100  each 2,000  00 

94th  to  115th  Grand  Prizes,  Greenbacks,  $50  each L®®0  00 

115th  to  118tli  Grand  Prizes,  Houses  and  Lots,  $3000  each 0,000  00 

124,882  other  Prizes,  valued  at  from  $3  to  $1000  each 351,575  25 

Making  a grand  total  of 25 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Tickets  are.  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and 
Music  Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street;  price  $1  each;  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
stamp  for  return  postage.  . . , . . , 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  References  required.  . . , , , 

Special  Terms  and  Club  Rates.— Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  us 
the  money  for  the  same,  will  be  allowed  the  following  commission,  viz. : We  will  send  5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  50; 
10  tickets  to  one  address  for  $9  00 ; 20  tickets  to  one  address  for  $17  50;  30  tickets  to  one  address  for  $26  25;  40 
tickets  to  one  address  for  $35  00;  50  tickets  to  one  address  for  $43  50;  and  100  tickets  to  one  address  for  $85  00. 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at-our  risk.  

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Monument  fund  $2000!  also  there  will  be  $2000  reserved 
from  the  person  drawing  the  $30,000  prize,  for  the  same  purpose. 

References.— Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.C.,  of  Penn.;  Hon.  Alex. 
Randall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis. ; Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Ex-M.C.,  of  Penn. ; Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Ex-M.U,  of 
Ind.;  Hon.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Wm.  Lefflngwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chioago;  Hon. 
C. Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. : Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt.  M.  S.  R.  R,  Chicago,  IR  ; M.  Kronberg  & Co.,  importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  Now  Orleans,  La. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  country  papers  are  authorized  to  act  ns  our  agents,  and  they  will  be  allowed  full  commission  on  all 
tickets  ordered  whether  for  themselves  or  other  parties  who  may  order  through  them. 


Send  for  Pamphlet. 

JAMES  W.  TUFFTS,  27  Charlestown  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

i A new  and  original  work, 

v 4 j*  X with  122  Designs  and  Plans 

• of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 

Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 
GKOr  E-  & F-  w-  WOOD- 
~ §■  ! WARD,  PuuusnitRS,  No. 

— .'.lwfJ.Tr1.  ~ 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Portable  Steam  Engines, 

ERICSSON  CALORIC  ENGINES, 

Pumps,  Mills,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMES  A.  ROBINSON,  164  Duane  St,  New  York. 


A Month.  Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  E.  K.  Lockwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
1UN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; and  sold  by 
DEM  AS  BARNES  fit  CO.,  New  York. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities; corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO„ 

265  Broadway,  New  York , 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


E REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Jcl  Revolvers.  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving'  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gon  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gna  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  shonld  havo  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

,9*!!cnIar8  contninlnS  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  it  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Proposals  for  inserting  this  advertisement  are  requested. 


(Licensed  by  the  Union  Paper  Collar  Company.) 


MOULDED  COLLARS,  J j 

Tho  Trado  supplied  with  all  Styles  and  Sizes  at 

93  Reade  Street,  N.  Y.  & 255  South  Third;St.,  Philg,;  m r 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


And  others  shot 
States  by  I1ARND1 


ts  of  the  United 
Inoadwey. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


p COLORED  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  MEMPHIS,  TfiHSESSiiL-A  GROUP  OP  PORTRAITS  SHLTGHLO  PROM  UPE.-[Sfij;  P^s  886. j f\ 
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WHO  SHALL  DECIDE? 

ONE  remark  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  expresses  exactly  the 
absurdity  and  peril  of  the  “Conservative”  pol- 
icy of  reorganization.  In  reply  to  a direct 
question  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  Mr.  Stephens  said: 
“I  do  not  think  any  of  the  States  attempting  to 
exercise  it  [the  right  of  secession]  thereby  lost 
any  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  as 
States  when  their  people  abandoned  that  at- 
tempt.” In  other  words,  when  a State  draws 
the  sword  against  the  Union  and  is  vanquished, 
the  moment  she  surrenders  the  sword  the  Union 
has  lost  the  right  to  provide  for  its  further  se- 
curity without  consulting  the  State  that  is  still 
sullen  and  sore  with  defeat.  This  doctrine  is 
the  very  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  appointing  Governors  and  prescribing 
conditions,  and  is  opposed  to  the  virtually  unan- 
imous resolution  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
country.  It  airily  regards  the  war  as  a friend- 
ly tussle,  an  exciting  little  episode ; and  some 
of  the  pleasant  party  at  table  having  failed  in 
cutting  their  neighbors’  throats,  the  company 
will  now  all  be  reseated,  and  the  dinner  go  de- 
lightfully on. 

Happily  there  is  a common  sense  in  human 
affairs  which  prevents  men  from  following  any 
theory  to  their  own  destruction.  If  this  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Stephens’s  were  to  be  gravely  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule  of  reorganization,  he  and  his 
friends,  who  frankly  confess  that  their  views  as 
to  the  right  of  the  rebellion  remain  unchanged, 
finding  that  the  present  was  an  unpropitious 
moment  for  putting  that  right  into  operation, 
would  still  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
seventeen  additional  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Representation  is  based  upon  popula- 
tion. A large  part  of  the  population  in  certain 
States  is  reckoned  not  by  its  actual  number  but 
by  three-fifths  of  it.  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
friends  take  up  arms  to  secede.  During  the 
struggle  the  United  States  res'tores  that  popu- 
lation to  its  actual  numbers.  “Well,”  cry  Mr. 
Stephens  and  his  friends,  finding  that  they  are 
going  to  the  wall,  “half  a loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  We  aimed  at  the  moon  and  missed 
it,  but  we  have  shot  an  owl.  We  stood  at  five, 
and  we  played  for  ten.  We  do  not  get  it  this 
bout,  but  we  have  scored  seven.  Let  us  ac- 
quiesce.” And  he  tranquilly  proposes  that 
eleven  States,  having  failed  to  destroy  the  Un- 
ion by  a bloody  war,  shall  be  welcomed  back 
to  Congress  with  a largely-increased  represent- 
ation, and  being  there,  shall  help  decide  wheth- 
er they  will  agree  to  any  other  measure. 

His  argument  is  one  that  has  been  frequent- 
ly urged,  and  which  has  an  apparent  finality 
very  agreeable  to  a superficial  view.  “The 
war,”  says  Mr.  Stephens,  “on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  to  prevent  secession.  It 
succeeded.  Consequently  secession  was  pre- 
vented. Consequently  the  States  are  all  in  the 
Union.  Consequently  they  have  equal  rights, 
and  Georgia  has  the  same  claim  to  representa- 
tion that  New  York  has.  If  the  population  of 
Georgia  has  increased  during  the  war,  thereby- 
increasing  our  representation,  that  is  our  good 
luck,  but  it  is  none  of  your  business.  Show 
me  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to  keep  out 
Georgia.  ” 

That  is  adroit;  it  shows  the  practiced  politi- 
cian, but  it  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is  not  Georgia,  but  the  Union.  The  Union  has 
been  mortally  imperiled  by  a conspiracy  of 
which  Georgia  was  a part.  Georgia  and  the 
other  Confederates  having  been  vanquished  in 
the  field,  the  question  is  what  further  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  Union.  And  that  is  a ques- 
tion upon  which  Georgia  can  claim  no  voice 
whatsoever.  The  authority  which  rightfully^ 
secured  the  Union  against  the  arms  of  Georgia 
can  alone  rightfully  determine  when  and  how 
Georgia  may  return  to  her  rights  in  the  Union. 
That  power  is  no  more  verbally  specified  in  the 
Constitution  than  the  power  to  coerce  States. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Constitution 
is  not  at  war  with  common  sense,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  having  been  mur- 
derously assaulted  will  determine,  like  every 
other  government,  what  is  necessary  to  its  se- 
curity. Five  years  ago  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
friends  told  us  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
permit  us  to  do  any  thing  by  force  to  prevent 
the  attempt  at  secession.  We  differed,  and  by 
force  we  have  prevented  secession.  Now  Mr. 
Stephens  and  his  friends  inform  us  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  permit  us  to  do  any  thing 
further.  But  do  he  and  his  friends  suppose 
that  they  are  in  a situation  to  expound  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  those  who 
have  just  now  successfully  maintained  it  against 
both  the  theories  and  the  arms  of  himself  and 
his  friends?  • 

National  necessity  and  the  general  welfare 
j tistified  the  war.  They  justified  emancipation. 
They  justified  the  appointment  of  military  and 
provisional  Governors.  They  justified  the  ar- 
bitrary selection  of  voters.  They  justified  im- 
posing assent  to  emancipation  and  renunciation 
of  the  acts  of  secession  upon  the  provisional 
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conventions.  They  justify  the  present  main- 
tenance of  martial  law  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau.  They  justify  any  other  measure,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  plain  and  necessary  in- 
tention of  the  Constitution,  which  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  resumption  by  any  late 
rebel  State  of  her  position  in  the  Union.  The 
necessity  must  of  course  be  prudently  estimated. 
The  conditions  must  be  wisely  determined. 
Neither  hostility  nor  vengeance  are  to  taint 
them.  History  and  human  nature  are  to  be 
carefully  considered.  But  the  right  of  the  au- 
thority which  prevented  the  eleven  States  from 
destroying  the  Union  to  regulate  the  resump- 
tion of  their  relations  in  it  is  as  unquestiona- 
ble as  the  right  of  self-defense. 


STRIKES. 

The  strike  of  the  car-drivers  has  ended,  as 
strikes  usually  end,  in  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
ployers. Yet  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  was, 
upon  the  whole,  so  temperate,  and  their  claim 
so  apparently  just,  that  they  were  sustained  by 
public  sympathy. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  case  was  the 
general  willingness  of  the  strikers  to  respect 
the  equal  rights  of  other  workmen.  A man 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  say  that  he  will 
not  work  for  two  dollars  a day  because  those 
wages  will  not  support  his  family.  But  he  has 
no  right  to  say  that  another  man  shall  not  take 
two  dollars  if  he  finds  that  they  will  support 
his  family.  So  any  number  of  men  may  com- 
bine and  agree  not  to  work  for  less  than  cer- 
tain wages,  but  they  are  the  worst  of  criminals 
if  they  forcibly  prevent  a single  man  from  work- 
ing who  is  satisfied  with  less. 

The  difficulty  with  strikes,  as  with  Trades’ 
Unions  generally,  is,  that  they  presuppose  an 
essential  hostility  between  capital  and  labor. 
But  that  hostility  as  such  does  not  exist.  A 
man,  whether  he  have  a hundred  dollars  or  a 
million,  naturally  wishes  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear.  A rich  jn&n  buys  his  labor  at  the  lowest 
price,  as  the  poor  man  buys  his  bread  and  meat. 
The  poor  man  is  not  hostile  to  the  butcher  be- 
cause he  prefers  to  pay  the  least  price  possible 
for  good  meat,  nor  is  the  rich  man  hostile  to 
the  workman  because  he  prefers  to  pay  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  he  can  hire. the  labor  he 
wants.  Of  course  this  parallel  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far.  Labor  is  merchandise,  but  it 
is  something  more.  It  is  merchandise  plus  a 
soul.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  humanity 
out  of  political  economy.  It  may  be  a disturb- 
ing and  incalculable  force,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  there,  and  you  must  allow  for  it  as  the  sail- 
or allows  for  drift  in  his  reckoning.  We  are 
not  saying  that  some  capitalists  may  not  be 
hard  upon  some  laborers — we  are  only  denying 
that  a man  who  has  a thousand  dollars  is  nec- 
essarily the  enemy  of  him  who  has  a hundred. 

The  important  fact  for  strikers  to  consider  is, 
that  a strike,  unless  it  rises  to  a revolution — for 
the  French  revolution  was  at  bottom  really  a 
strike  for  higher  wages  or  the  means  of  living 
— is  seldom  successful.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  are  most  frequent,  Louis 
Blanc,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  matter 
and  with  the  heartiest  sympathy  for  workmen, 
says  that  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1836  to 
1861,  scarcely  six  strikes  succeeded. 

The  great  strike  of  the  Preston  factory  oper- 
atives in  England  in  1 854  is  the  most  memora- 
ble upon  record.  They  met  on  the  1st  of  June 
in  that  year  and  demanded  ten  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  wages.  It  was  refused.  The  opera- 
tives struck,  and  were  supported  by  the  funds 
of  the  Trades’  Unions,  while  their  conduct  was 
guided  by  an  active  committee.  The  employ- 
ers announced  that  if  the  demand  were  not 
withdrawn  the  factories  should  be  closed  upon 
a certain  day.  The  day  expired,  and  the  fac- 
tories were  closed.  Seventeen  thousand  oper- 
atives were  out  of  work.  Their  sufferings  were 
terrible.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
earn  twenty  shillings  a week  received  but  four 
shillings  from  the  general  fund,  which  amounted 
to  £96,000,  or  $480,000.  They  endured  the 
gtrain  with  gloomy  heroism  for  tliirty-six  weeks, 
but  were  finally  forced  to  yield.  The  strike  had 
cost  the  entire  population  a loss  of  £250,000, 
or  a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars. 

Why  did  the  operatives  yield  ? Simply  be- 
cause the  employers  could  wait  longer.  And 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  workmen  but  a 
general  overturn  of  society,  which  is  merely 
burning  down  your  house  to  warm  your  feet. 

So  terrible  a spectacle  as  the  Preston  strike, 
and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  effort 
however  unsuccessful,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone- 
masons and  bricklayers,  who  struck  for  nine 
hours  instead  of  ten  in  June,  1861,  and  of  the 
present  tailors’  workmen’s  strike  in  London, 
led  thoughtful  Englishmen  to  the  conclusion 
that  so  much  smoke  means  fire  somewhere; 
and  intelligent  communities  in  Rochdale  and 
Leeds  have  established  co-operative  societies 
upon  the  principle  of  a mutual  understanding 
between  production,  capital,  and  labor,  which 
have  already  had  the  best  results.  And  if  in 
England,  where  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is 
probably  worse  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
system  of  strikes  has  thus  far  proved  of  no  real 
benefit,  it  can  hardly  be  more  serviceable  else- 
where. 


In  this  country  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  be  found  in  reason  rather  than  in  stopping 
work.  If  a body  of  men  who  are  steady,  re- 
sponsible, efficient,  and  therefore  valuable  work- 
men, find  that  by  the  general  increase  of  prices 
their  wages  are  insufficient,  and  plainly  and 
temperately  state  the  case  to  intelligent  em- 
ployers, who  are  the  great  majority,  we  do  not 
believe  they  would  be  made  to  suffer.  But  if 
they  assume  hostility,  and  act  accordingly,  no- 
thing is  more  probable  than  that  they  will  en- 
counter hostility.  For  resistance  to  a request 
of  higher  wages  usually  proceeds  from  the  con- 
viction that  to  yield  is  to  invite  still  larger  de- 
mands. That  feeling  can  be  dissipated  by  frank 
and  honorable  conduct,  and  by  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  is  the  true  secret  of  industrial 
harmony. 


REFORM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  who  agitated 
England  for  electoral  Reform  in  1832,  Richard 
Cobden  and  the  men  who  began  to  agitate  for 
the  Corn-Law  Repeal  in  1837,  and  John  Bright 
with  the  party  who  now  propose  to  agitate  for 
further  electoral  reforms  in  England,  belong  to 
that  class  of  true  statesmen  who  perceive  a con- 
dition of  affairs  which  will  lead  to  revolution  if 
it  is  not  changed;  and  who,  therefore,  before 
the  peril  is  imminent,  arouse  the  public  mind 
that  the  catastrophe  may  be  avoided  altogether. 
They  are  all  met  by  the  same  objection.  They 
are  told  that  the  people  do  not  demand  a change, 
and  that  they  are  incendiaries  who  try  to  inflame 
dangerously  the  public  mind.  Their  answer  is 
always  the  same.  They  reply  that  the  condi- 
tions of  trouble  are  evident,  although  latent , 
and  if  they  are  not  perceived  by  the  public, 
that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  made  to  see.  Acting  upon  this 
principle  they  have  hitherto  taught  England 
the  danger  and  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  by 
organizing  the  popular  demand  they  have  com- 
pelled patrician  power  to  yield,  and  have  so 
saved  their  country  from  tragical  convulsion. 
Their  wisdom  lay  in  putting  up  lightning-rods 
in  pleasant  weather,  and  in  not  waiting  until 
the  hot  air  quivered  with  electricity. 

In  his  late  speech  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new 
Reform  bill  Mr.  Bright  said  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a wedge.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
which  he  very  plainly  declares  is  a necessity  of 
the  times  in  England.  That  work  is  the  con- 
stant enlarging  of  the  suffrage.  Pass  the  pres- 
ent bill,  says  Mr.  Bright,  and  Parliament  will 
show  that  it  sympathizes  with  the  multitudes 
of  the  English  people.  The  advice  of  those 
who  urge  Parliament  to  resist  it  he  calls  “the 
most  revolutionary  advice  ever  given  in  tins  House." 
And  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  repl\  r Mr.  Lowe 
and  Lord  Robert  Gbosven<  j had  assert- 
ed that  the  bill  proposed  to  admit  drunkards 
and  brawlers  and  semi-savages  to  political 
power,  said,  with  his  old  brilliant  fervor,  “I  ob- 
ject to  the  idea  of  dealing  with  these  statistics 
as  if  we  were  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  an  in- 
vading army.  The  people  who  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the.  franchise  are  our  fellow-subjects,  our 
fellow -Christians,  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Men  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  conduct — men 
who  have  borne  destitution,  starvation  almost, 
with  a patience  which  is  a lesson  to  all.  ” 

One  of  Mr.  Bright’s  statements  is  the  key 
of  the  position.  “You  have  a population  di- 
vorced almost  entirely  from  the  land  and  shut 
out  from  the  possession  of  the  franchise.”  To 
see  that  fact,  and  to  appreciate  the  vital  danger 
it  involves,  is  the  proof  of  his  great  political 
genius.  To  rely  upon  his  profound  conviction 
that  the  danger  is  no  less  because  it  is  not  gen- 
erally comprehended,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
arousing  the  people  to  perceive  it,  makes  him  a 
great  popular  leader.  It  marks  exactly  the 
difference  between  a follower  or  a trimmer  and 
a statesman. 

Mr.  Bright  knows,  as  every  close  observer 
of  human  nature  and  student  of  history  knows, 
thkt  every  country  is  safe  so  long  as  it  moves 
constantly  and  regularly  toward  a wider  distri- 
bution of  intelligence,  property,  and  political 
power.  When  these  tend  to  concentration — 
when  the  land  is  falling  into  fewer  hands  and 
the  political  power  to  a smaller  number — the 
country  is  fatally  endangered.  Mr.  Bright 
has  read  Roman  history  and  French  history 
with  his  mind  as  well  as  with  his  eyes.  He 
has  seen  that  although  the  early  French  revo- 
lution multiplied  the  number  of  land  proprie- 
tors, and  the  days  of  July  abolished  the  old 
Bourbon  monarchy,  yet  the  number  of  voters 
was  still  only  about  400,000  out  of  30,000,000 
of  people,  so  that  Louis  Philippe’s  parliament 
was  virtually  of  his  own  election  ; and  deceiv- 
ing himself  by  his  own  image,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  reflection  of  France,  that  King 
found  himself  suddenly  without  a kingdom  or 
a crown. 

In  England  the  tendency  of  the  land  is  to 
fewer  proprietors,  of  which,  we  believe,  there 
are  now  about  86,000 ; and  the  voters  of  all 
kinds  are  but  twelve  hundred  thousand  in  a 
population  of  30,000,000;  nor  to  counteract 
the  consequences  of  this  tendency  is  there  any 
thing  broader  and  more  radical  than  individual 
or  collective  charity,  except  the  enlargement 
of  political  power.  Te  that  Mr.  Bright  looks 
for  mere  general  education,  which,  in  his  judg- 


ment, is  sure  to  follow.  With  greater  general 
intelligence,  and  the  self-  respect  which  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  an  actual  share  in 
the  state,  the  still  fu:ther  enlargement  of  po- 
litical power,  even  writh  any  necessary  modifi- 
cation of  the  whole  system  of  the  country,  be- 
comes possible.  Without  some  movement  wise- 
ly and  continuously  developed  which  shall  give 
the  great  multitude  of  the  people  some  direct 
voice  in  the  representation,  Mr.  Bright  un- 
questionably expects  grave  trouble. 

The  politics  of  England  are  watched  with 
interest  by  many  minds  in  our  lately  disturbed 
States.  Their  own  problems  are  in  many 
points,  and  especially  in  this  of  suffrage,  like 
those  in  England.  We  hope  they  will  weigh 
the  counsels  of  Bright  and  Gladstone. 


THE  I.  R. 

Those  honest  Irishmen  who  comprehend  the 
real  suffering  of  their  country  and  would  seri- 
ously help  her,  must  -be  the  most  i idignant  of 
all  the  spectators  of  Fenian  antics.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  large  sums  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  promised  movement  toward  Irish  inde- 
pendence, and  the  mass  of  those  who  give  a 
generous  part  of  their  hard  earnings  to  the  fat 
Fenian  treasury  are  unquestionably  very  earn- 
est. They  heartily  hate  England,  md  with  the 
easy  enthusiasm  of  their  race  they  ;incerely  be- 
lieve that  they  have  subscribed  to  some  formi- 
dable demonstration.  If,  howeve  •,  those  who 
have  received  the  money  are  not  quite  so  earn- 
est, the  urgency  of  the  subscribers  must  be 
rather  annoying.  It  must  be  appeased  in  some 
way,  and  nothing  would  be  so  valuable  to  the 
leaders  as  a valid  excuse  for  deferring  the  blow. 
Has  it  occurred  to  those  who  have  given  their 
money  that  the  demonstrations  upon  the  bor- 
der are  intended  merely  to  provoke  the  United 
States  Government  to  interfere,  so  that  the 
leaders  can  turn  to  their  subscribers  and  say — 
“There!  you  see  the  Government  has  inter- 
fered! We  can  do  nothing  n*w,  of  course. 
But  patience,  patience,  patience.  Wait  care- 
fully, watch  closely,  and  you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see!” 

So  far  as  now  appears  that  is  the  present 
scope  of  the  effort  to  establish  the  I.  R.  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
SUFFRAGE. 

President  Johnson  must  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  follies  spoken  in  his  name. 
The  vociferous  orators  who  defend  him,  and  in 
the  same  breath  declare  that  this  is  a white 
man’s  government — meaning  that  no  man  of 
any  other  complexion  should  be  allowed  to 
vote — reckon  without  their  host.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  of  their  opinion,  if  we  may  judge 
him  from  his  own  words  on  many  occasions. 
Let  us  refresh  their  memories. 

In  his  famous  speech  to  the  colored  people 
of  Nashville,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1864, 
which  was  certainly  not  the  least  illustrious 
incident  of  his  life,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  speak- 
ing of  Tennessee : “Loyal  men,  whether  white 
or  black,  shall  alone  control  her  destinies ; and 
when  this  strife  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  is 
past,  I trust,  I know,  we  shall  have  a better 
state  of  things,  and  shall  all  rejoice  that  hon- 
est labor  reaps  the  fruit  of  its  own  industry, 
and  that  every  man  has  a fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life.” 

In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Kelley,  and  Mr.  Schurz,  whose  views  were 
very  radical,  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  upon  the  question  of  suffrage  which 
were  expressed  to  them  by  President  Johnson. 

In  May  he  told  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  he  should  earnestly  advocate  the 
extension  of  suffrage  to  her  colored  citizens,  if 
he  were  in  Tennessee,  but  did  not  feel  that,  as 
President,  he  had  a right  to  force  it  upon  the 
late  rebel  States. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President 
Johnson  suggested  to  Governor  Sharkey,  of 
Mississippi,  that  he  should  persuade  the  Con- 
vention to  “extend  the  elective  franchise  to  all 
persons  of  color  who  can  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  English  and  write  their 
names,  and  to  all  persons  of  color  who  own 
real  estate  valued  at  not  less  than  $250  and 

who  pay  taxes  thereon This  you  can  do 

with  perfect  safety.” 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1865,  President 
Johnson  told  Senator  Wilson  that  the  suffrage 
question  was  open  for  discussion  within  the 
party,  and  that  he  should  not  discriminate  be- 
tween its  members  on  account  of  opinions  they 
might  express  upon  points  not  settled  by  the 
Baltimore  Convention. 

On  the  3d  of  October  Major  Stearns  made 
a memorandum  of  a conversation  he  had  just 
had  with  the  President,  during  which  Mr. 
Johnson  said:  “My  position  here  is  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  I were  in  Tennessee. 
There  I should  try  to  introduce  negro  suffrage 
gradually : first,  those  who  had  served  in  the 
army,  those  who  could  read  and  write,  and  per- 
haps a property  qualification  for  others,  say 
$200  or  $250.”  This  memorandum  was  sub- 
mitted by  Major  Stearns  to  the  President, 
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who  returned  it  with  this  indorsement:  “I 
have  read  the  within  communication  and  find 
it  substantially  correct.  I have  made  some 
verbal  alterations.  A.  J.  ” 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
President  Johnson  has  changed  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  And  no  man  of  common 
sense  supposes  that  this  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  long  disfranchised  with  safety. 
Differences  as  to  methods  will  prevail,  but  in 
an  intelligent,  free  republican  country  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  and  neces- 
sity of  impartial  suffrage. 


TAXATION  AND  REVENUE. 

Before  these  lines  are  read  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  will  probably  have 
reported  the  amended  Tax  bill.  The  papers 
are  full  of  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
changes  which  are  to  be  ma'de.  But  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  like  Homer,  have  been 
known  to  make  mistakes,  and  we  may  as  well 
defer  criticism  on  the  bill  until  it  appears  in 
authentic  form.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  published  statement  of 
the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  3oth 
June  next,  which  sets  dewn  the  receipts  of 
Government  from  customs,  excise,  and  miscel- 
laneous sources  at  $525, 000,000  ; or  the  pub- 
lished estimate  of  the  public  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  1866-7,  which  informs  us  that  the 
income  of  the  coming  year  will  not  be  less  than 
that  of  the  current  year. 

These  are  substantial,  suggestive  facts.  This 
country,  it  seems,  with  a population,  including 
negroes,  perhaps  3, 000, 000  more  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  9,000,000  less 
than  that  of  France,  yields  a revenue  to  Gov- 
ernment fifty  per  cent,  morfe  than  the  public 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  or  of  France.  The 
British  revenue  has  for  some  years  averaged 
$35o,ooo,ooo  per  annum,  and  the  revenue  of 
France  about  the  same  sum.  Our  public  rev- 
enue this  year  will  not  be  less  than  half  as 
much  more.  Thus,  while  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  pay  an  average  tax  of 
about  $12  5o  per  head,  and  inhabitants  of 
France  about  $8  75  per  head,  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  including  negroes,  pay  about 
$t6  5o  per  head.  This  is  pretty  well  for  a 
country  which  till  within  three  years  was  new 
to  direct  taxes,  and  of  which  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  observers  who  were  neither  idiots 
nor  traitors  that  the  people  would  never  sub- 
mit to  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

The  revenue,  as  we  said,  is  not  to  be  less  in 
186G-7  than  it  was  in  i865-6.  Yet  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  reduced  nearly  one-half.  In 
1 865-6  the  expenditure  will  be  found  not  to 
fall  far  short  of  $5oo,ooo,ooo.  For  1866-7 
the  Secretary’s  estimates  are  $285,000,000; 
and  sound  authorities  predict  that  unless  Con- 
gress throws  money  away  the  aggregate,  in- 
cluding the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  will  be 
within  $275,000,000.  This  would  leave  a 
surplus  of  $25o,ooo,ooo,  to  be  applied,  as 
many  suppose,  to  the  reduction  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt. 

An  important  problem  is  suggested  by  this 
probable  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure. 
Is  it  just  or  politic  for  the  present  generation 
to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
and  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num? On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  as 
there  is  no  better  possible  investment  for  an 
individual  than  the  purchase  of  his  own  paper, 
so  there  can  be  no  better  use  for  the  public 
funds  than  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  future  gen- 
erations will  benefit  at  least  as  much  as  the 
present  generation  by  the  war  for  which  the 
national  debt  was  incurred,  it  seems  but  fair  to 
many  that  they  should  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  burden.  Or,  to  put  the  proposition  in  an- 
other shape,  it  seems  unfair  that  the  present 
generation,  which  has  contributed  its  life-blood 
to  a work  that  is  to  benefit  its  posterity  as  well 
as  itself,  should  be  further  called  upon  to  re- 
duce, by  the  payment  of  heavy  taxes,  the  pe- 
cuniary burden  w hich  naturally  would  devolve 
upon  its  successors.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  war  of  i86i-4,  with  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  slavery,  will  render  the 
United  States  far  more  prosperous  in  1880, 
1900,  and  1925,  than  they  could  have  been 
without  the  war  and  without  abolition.  Should 
not  the  men  of  1880,  1900,  and  1925  pay  for 
the  boon  ? Is  it  fair  to  struggling  thousands  at 
the  present  day  to  ask  them  not  only  to  give 
their  blood  for  the  great  cause,  not  only  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  but  further 
to  pinch  themselves  in  order  to  reduce  the 
principal,  so  as  to  lighten  the  load  that  will 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  a posterity  to  bo  so 
much  advaf  taged  by  the  sacrifices  they  have 
already  made  ? 

Certain  newspapers  of  unquestioued  loyalty 
dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  debt 
to  $2,5oo,ooo,ooo  by  the  payment  in  full  of 
some  $205,000,000  of  short-date  obligations. 
This  reminds  one  of  Pip’s  fondness  for  round 
numbers  in  the  statement  of  his  debts.  It 
would  be  a great  gain  to  reduce  the  debt  to 
$2,5op, 000,000,  a still  greater  gain  to  reduce 
it  to  $2,400,000,000,  or 
The  smaller  the  debt  the  lighter  the  taxes. 
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But  is  it  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  better 
•way  of  using  the  surplus  of  1866-7  than  in 
paying  off  $2o5,ooo,ooo  of  debt  certificates 
and  other  short-date  obligations  ? 

Look  at  the  situation.  Money  is  a drug  in 
‘Wall  Street.  It  can  not  be  easily  lent  even  at 
5 per  cent.,  and  the  prospect  is  that  3 or  4 will 
soon  be  the  rate.  Fully  $800,000,000  of  cur- 
rency, independent  of  interest-bearing  legal 
tenders,  are  afloat — four  times  as  much  as  we 
had  before  the  war.  The  number  of  banks  is 
thrice  what  it  was.  All  this  currency  is  seek- 
ing employment,  all  these  banks  are  ravenous 
for  dividends.  Cashiers  and  Presidents  fall 
down  at  the  feet  of  any  one  who  will  conde- 
scend to  borrow  money  of  them.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  every  man  who  has  property  bor- 
rows money  on  it,  and  hoards  it  in  view  of  the 
inflation  which  he  wants  and  deems  inevitable ; 
and,  as  we  showed  last  week,  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise and  property  are  held  firmly  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  cost  of  living  is  at  least  as  high 
as,  if  not  higher  than  it  was  when  gold  was  25o. 

Now,  how  will  the  proposed  application  of 
the  surplus  of  1866-7  t0  t*16  extinction  of  9 or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  public  debt  affect  this  state 
of  things?  It  will  make  money  even  easier 
than  it  is,  and  will  render  a fresh  inflation  in- 
evitable. It  will  raise  the  price  of  every  arti- 
cle that  is  consumed  by  the  poor.  It  will  tempt 
men  to  run  in  debt,  to  live  extravagantly,  to 
expand  their  commercial  ventures.  And,  as 
Mr.  M‘Culloch  eloquently  showed  in  his  re- 
port to  Congress,  it  will  lead,  surely  and  swift- 
ly, to  a crisis  which  will  overwhelm  three-fourths 
of  the  trading  community  and  involve  the  whole 
countiy  in  disaster.  All  this  it  will  do  with- 
out bringing  the  national  currency  \ per  cent, 
nearer  par  (see  the  course  of  the  gold  market 
since  this  scheme  was  mooted).  The  only  peo- 
ple whom  it  will  benefit  are  the  bankers  and 
speculators  who  bought  at  a discount  the  short- 
date  obligations  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pay 
off  at  par. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  great  surplus — 
the  greatest,  we  believe,  ever  accumulated  by 
any  nation  in  a single  year — should  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  na- 
tional currency  to  its  proper  value — the  stand- 
ard of  gold — how,  then,  would  the  case  stand  ? 
Money  would  at  once  become  more  active,  the 
national  banks  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  issues  and  curtail  their  discounts,  and  val- 
ues would  gradually  settle  down.  Men  would 
realize  that  money  was  once  more  going  to  be 
money — not  shinplasters.  They  would  not  owe 
more  than  they  could  pay.  They  would  not 
spend  more  than  they  had.  They  would  scent 
the  crisis  from  afar,  and  by  timely  preparation 
would  perhaps  avert  it  altogether.  Specula- 
tors— the  harpies  who  discredited  national  se- 
curities during  the  war  in  order  to  buy  them 
cheap — would  not  make  as  much  money  as  if 
the  currency  were  kept  in  disgrace.  But  every 
individual  would  be  able  to  live  more  cheaply, 
and  to  pay  his  taxes  with  less  suffering.  True, 
the  Secretary  might  not  be  able  to  Bell  bonds 
for  as  high  a figure  in  currency  if  gold  were 
no  as  he  could  if  gold  were  i3o.  But  surely 
grown  men  do  not  need,  at  this  late  day,  to  be 
told  that  gold  is  the  only  true  standard  of  value, 
and  that  95  in  currency,  with  gold  @ no,  is 
more  money  than  100  in  currency,  with  gold 
@ i3o.  One  important  branch  of  the  taxes, 
the  customs  duties,  would  be  reduced  by  the 
fall  in  gold. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  com- 
municated his  purposes  to  no  one.  But  if  he 
have  not  greatly  changed  his  mind  since  he 
wrote  his  report  to  Congress  in  December  last, 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  adopt  the  latter 
method  of  disposing  of  his  surplus  than  the 
former. 


A CONSERVATIVE  SIGN. 

Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  Conservatives,  recently 
said,  at  a meeting  of  the  National  Democratic 
Association  in  Washington,  that  he  believed 
“that  when  Jefferson  Davis  left  the  Senate 
he  was  a better  Union  man  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. ” Senator  Saulsbury  thinks  that  the  war 
and  emancipation  and  the  rest  of  it  are  not  much 
of  a shower  after  all.  He  shakes  his  incredu- 
lous head,  and  is  of  the  sage  opinion  that  rain 
is  not  so  wet  as  you  might  suppose.  Gettys- 
burg, and  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hudson,  and 
the  march  to  the  sea,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Alabama,  and  the  crowning  mercy  at  Appomat- 
tox Court  House,  all  distinctly  thunder  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a better  Union  man 
than  Jefferson  Davis,  but  Senator  Saulsbury 
doeB  not  hear  or  see.  He  is  persuaded  that 
Cornwallis  received  the  surrender  of  the 
American  armies,  and  that  the  republican  pa- 
triot George  III.  incontinently  hung  up  the 
arbitrary  despot  George  Washington.  He  is 
quite  sure  that  the  Pope  burned  Martin  Lu- 
tuer,  and  that  this  is  the  year  of  grace  1266. 

But,  despite  Senator  Saulsbury,  it  continues 
to  be.  six  hundred  years  later.  The  political 
theory  upon  which  the  rebellion  rested  has 
been  as  effectually  settled  as  any  theory  can  be. 
After  four  years  of  desperate  struggle  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  the  doctrine 
upon  which  Jefferson  Davis  left  the  Senate, 

CHIGAN 


which  was,  that  the  States  in  the  Union  are  ab- 
solute sovereign  powers,  and  that.the  Union 
was  a compact  at  will.  And  now  Conserva- 
tism—the  spirit  that  forever  wrestles  with  the 
order  of  nature — true  to  its  instincts,  plants 
itself  upon  the  very  proposition  that  the  coun- 
try has  repudiated.  By  the  appropriate  lips 
of  Senator  Saulsbury  Conservatism  warns  the 
people  that  if  it  should  obtain  power  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
hold  that  Jefferson  Davis  in  seceding  was  a 
better  Union  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
resisting  secession. 


apt  to  go  to  sleep  after  eating  fully.  Do  sh  . 
digestion  agree  well  in  their  case,  and  not  so  n: 
case  of  man  ? In  some  seasons  of  the  year  1 
farmer  takes  his  heartiest  meal  at  the  close  of  Lii 
labors  of  the  day,  and  soon  retires.  Is  this  a hi 
custom?  Our  opinion  is  that  food  may  be  taken 
properly  at  a late  honr,  provided,  first,  that  the  in- 
dividual has  not  already  eaten  enough  for  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  that  he  has  done  so  being  true  prob- 
ably iu  most  cases;  and  provided,  secondly,  that  ha 
is  in  such  a state  of  health  that  digestion  will  not 
so  act  upon  his  nerves  as  to  disturb  his  sleep.  If  it 
will  thus  act  it  is  dear  that  he  had  bettor  be  dis- 
turbed when  awake,  for  he  can  bear  the  disturbance 
then  with  less  of  injury  to  bis  system. 


HOW  AND  WHEN  SHALL  WE 
EAT? 

Digestion  Is  quite  a compound  process.  The 
food  is  first  cut  and  ground  by  the  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  poured  forth  into  the  mouth  from 
the  ducts  of  several  pairs  of  glands  a large  quantity 
of  saliva,  which  thoroughly  moistens  the  food  as 
it  is  being  ground.  When  it  passes  into  the  stom- 
ach the  gastric  juice  oozes  from  all  the  inner  surface 
of  that  organ.  To  make  this  mingle  effectually 
with  the  food  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach, 
by  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  keep  up  a 
constant  motion  during  all  the  process  of  digestion, 
the  oozing  of  the  gastric  juice  all  the  while  going 
on.  Were  it  not  for  this  churning  of  the  mass  of 
food  it  would  remain  quietly  in  the  stomach  as  it 
was  introduced,  and  the  gastric  juice  could  reach 
the  interior  portion  of  it  only  by  working  as  a solv- 
ent from  without  inward  toward  the  centre,  which 
would  at  least  be  a slow  process. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  digestive  process,  and  in  relation  to  them 
the  celebrated  Hunter  remarked  playfully:  “To 
account  for  digestion  some  have  made  the  stomach 
a mill;  some  would  have  it  to  be  a stewiug-pot, 
and  some  a brewing  trough ; yet  all  the  while  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  very 
evident  that  the  stomach  was  neither  a mill,  nor  a 
stewing-pot,  nor  a brewing-trough,  nor  any  thing 
but  a stomach .”  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  diges- 
tion is  a chemical  process,  the  mechanica  l agency 
spoken  of  being  of  service  only  in  thoroughly  mix- 
ing the  gastric  juice  with  the  food. 

When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  acted  upon 
in  the  stomach  it  is  passed  forward  into  the  small 
intestines,  where  the  nutritious  portion  of  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  then  is  poured  into  the  circulation  to  re- 
plenish the  blood. 

The  process  gone  through  with  in  the  stomach  is 
a regular  one,  requiring  a certain  average  period 
for  ifcs  completion;  and  then  nature  dictates  that 
there  should  be  a period  of  rest  for  the  organ  before 
the  process  be  entered  upon  again.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  no  fresh  matter  should  be  introduced  aft- 
er the  mass  of  food  has  become  in  any  good  degree 
digested,  for  this  would  interfere  with  the  regular- 
ity of  the  process.  Eating  between  meals  does  harm 
in  this  way  if  it  be  done  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  a meal,  and  if  done  after  this  period  has  elapsed 
it  does  harm  by  depriving  the  stomach  of  the  rest 
which  it  needs.  But  farther  than  this,  eating  ir- 
regularly between  meals  destroys  those  regular  hab- 
its of  the  organ  which  are  essential  to  its  healthy 
condition,  and  renders  impracticable  the  guidance 
of  the  natural  sensations  as  to  the  amount  which 
ought  to  be  eaten. 

The  ease  with  which  food  is  digested  depends 
much  upon  tho  thoroughness  of  mastication.  If 
unmasticated  lumps  of  food  be  swallowed  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  slow  in  penetrating  them,  and  some 
portions  of  them  may  pass  into  the  intestines  undi- 
gested, and  prove  a source  ot  irritation,  and  there- 
fore of  disease.  In  the  hurried  eating  so  commonly 
practiced  by  business  men  and  students,  that  most 
excellently-contrived  mill  in  the  mouth  is  not  suf- 
fered to  perform  any  thing  like  its  whole  duty. 

While  eating  too  fast  is  the  common  error  there 
is  sometimes  too  much  time  occupied  in  eating  a 
meal.  When  courses  are  served  very  slowly,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  the  food  taken  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time  must  interfere  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  process  of  digestion,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  undue  quantity  which  is  apt  to  be  eaten  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  well  settled  by  experience 
that  three  meals  a day  are  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  If  more  than  these  are  taken 
too  much  is  eaten,  and  the  stomach  does  not  have 
sufficient  intervals  of  rest ; and  if  less  the  intervals 
are  so  long  that  there  is  some  degree  of  exhaustion, 
which,  though  it  may  be  slight,  produces  an  inju- 
rious effect,  and  if  repeated  every  day,  it  lias  iu  the 
progress  of  years  a considerable  aggregate  of  infi  li- 
enee. Habit  may  indeed  diminish  the  effect,  but  it 
can  not  wholly  counteract  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  exercising  after  eat- 
ing, and  the  truth  has  been  often  overstated.  The 
fatuous  experiment  with  the  two  dogs  is  cited  to 
show  that  exercise  after  eating  interferes  with  the 
process  of  digestion.  Observe  just  how  much  was 
proved  by  the  experiment.  Two  dogs  wore  fed  to 
the  full,  and  while  one  was  left  to  lie  still,  the  oth- 
er was  made  to  run  about  very  briskly.  In  aH  hour 
or  two  both  dogs  were  killed,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  food  was  well  digested  in  the  dog  that  remained 
quiet,  but  not  in  the  other.  This  proved  simply 
that  violent  exercise  taken  immediately  after  eating 
interferes  with  digestion.  Other  facts  show  that 
light  exercise  rather  promotes  than  impedes  the 
process,  and  that  even  very  strong  exercise  docs  not 
interfere  with  it  if  a short  interval  of  rest  be  allow- 
ed, so  that  the  process  may  be  fairly  commenced. 

The  same  is  to  some  extent  true  of  exercise  of 
mind.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  measure  of  concentration  of  energy  in  the 
stomach  for  the  due  performance  of  digestion,  and 
any  very  decided  exercise,  bodily  or  mental,  tends 
to  prevent  this.  In  thff  dyspeptic  even  a slight 
amount  of  effort  either  of  body  or  mind  often  suffices 
to  do  it. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  it  is  wrong  to  eat 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MERCANTILE 
LIBRARY. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  just  is- 
sued by  the  catalogue  committee  of  that  institu- 
tion, is  a model.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  so  that 
nobody  can  miss  the  book  he  wishes,  if  he  knows 
either  the  author’s  name  or  the  subject  of  the  book, 
and  the  classification  is  complete.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  so  fair  a sign  of  the  prosperity  of  this  vigor* 
ous  association,  which  flourishes  in  perpetual  youth 
because  it  is  managed  by  an  active  and  energetic 
board  of  young  men.  The  late  Librarian,  Mr. 
Grant,  retired  with  the  cordial  respect  of  the 
friends  of  the  Library ; and  his  successor,  A.  W. 
Green,  Esq.,  is  a gentleman  upon  whose  accession 
all  of  those  friends  will  have  reason  to  be  delight- 
ed, for  he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  his  position 
and  peculiarly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library. 


just  before  going  to  bed.  Isthis  true  ? Cattle  arc  , capture  of  Jeiicrjua  Davis. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

April  17 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Grimes  introduced  a bill  regulating 
the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  navy.  It  provides  for  1 
Vice-Admiral,  11  Rear-Admirals,  25 Commodore.-,  5J  C'np- 
tains,  20  Commanders,  108  Lieutenants,  100  Ensign?,  and 
in  other  grades  the  number  now  allowed. 

In  the  House,  the  Army  bill  was  taken  up,  the  question 
being  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  fourth 
section  relating  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  After  a 
long  debate  the  amendment  was  rejected— yeas  30,  nays 
84. 

April  18: 

Iti  the  Senate,  the  resolution  appropriating  $127,785  for 
fulfilling  certain  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  was  passed. 
April  19 : 

In  the  Senate,  a resolution  was  adopted,  callingupon  the 
President  for  whatever  additional  information  he  may  have 
received  since  his  last  report  in  relation  to  the  Southern 
States. 

April  20: 

The  act  amendatory  of  an  act  in  relation  to  the  habeas 
corpus  was  taken  up  and  passed,  30  to  4.  This  bill  grants 
indemnity  to  officers  of  the  army  for  acts  committed  ia 
aid  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  exempts  them 
from  liability  to  civil  courts  for  such  acts. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  giving  to  Ishmael  Day,  of  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  an  annuity  of  $421  50,  as  a rec- 
ognition of  liis  heroism  in  defending  the  national  flag  from 
Gilmore’s  rebel  raiders,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1884,  and  for 
his  loss  of  property  on  that  occasion,  was  passed— yeas  1 06, 
nays  13. 

April  23 : 

Tn  the  Senate,  Mr.  Conness  offered  a resolution,  which 
adopted,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Commerce  tc 

_ lire  into  the  expediency  of  p ‘ ' ‘ 

portation,  transportation,  sale,  o 
glycerine  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  House,  a report  was  received  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  adverse  to  the  proposition  of  the  President  to 
modify  the  test  oath. 

A NEW  LICENSE  LAW. 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature and  approved  by  Governor  Fenton,  to  take  effect- 
from  May  1,  1806,  entitled.  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  provisions  are  aa 
follow : 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Health  shall 
alone  have  the  power  to  grant  licenses,  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  he  determined  by  the  Cpmmissioners,  and  not  to 
be  nnder  $30  each  or  over  $250.  These  licenses  are  to  be 
posted  in  a conspicuous  place  wherever  the  liquors  are 
sold. 

2.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1866,  no  person 
or  persons  shall,  within  the  said  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, exclusive  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  publicly 
keep  or  sell,  give  away  or  dispose  of  any  strong  or  spirit- 
uous liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer,  in  quantities  less  than 
five  gallons  at  a time,  unless  as  he  or  they  may  be  licensed, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  be  permit- 
ted by  it. 

3.  These  licenses  shall  authorize  no  sale  of  the  liquora 
specified  on  Sunday. 

4.  No  liquors  shall  be  sold  to  minors  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  superiors,  nor  to  any  habitual  drunkard,  nor 
to  any  person  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  nor  to 
any  person  against  the  request  of  any  wife,  husband,  pa- 
rent, or  child. 

5.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  each  offense  be  guilty  of  u 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  there'nr  shall  be  punish- 
ed with  a fine  of  not  less  than  $30,  nor  more  than  $100, 
or  witli  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A new  batch  of  correspondence  between  Secretary  Sew- 
ard and  the  Marquis  de  Montholon  has  been  laid  before 
Congress.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
France  is  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Mexico  within 
eighteen  months.  It  is  understood  that  the  United  States 
will  not  intervene  in  Mexican  affairs,  except  as  against 
an  attempt  made  to  establish  a monarchy  against  the  will 
of  the  Mexican  people.  Secretary  Seward  has  instructed 
Mr.  Motley,  our  Minister  to  Austria,  to  protest  against  the 
sending  of  Austrian  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the  French. 
“It  is  thought  proper,’’  says  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Motley, 

“ that  you  should  state  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  bring 
carried  on  hereafter  in  Mexico  by  Austrian  subjects  under 
the  command  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of 
Vienna,  the  United  States  will  feel  themselves  a<,  liberty 
to  regard  those  hostilities  as  constituting  a stated  war  by 
Austria  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  jegard  to 
such  war  waged  at  this  time  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  could  Hot  engage  to  remain  as 
silent  or  neutral  spectators." 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Mercer*expediii'.'n  has  at  last  been  heard  from. 
After  a pleasant  voyage,  diversified  only  by  the  usual  in- 
cidentals  of  w a-sickness,  the  Continental  reached  Rio  on 
the  10th  of  February.  The  friends  of  the  young  ladies 
who  have  ventured  on  this  expedition  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  they  were  all  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

The  list  of  the  awards  to  the  captors  of  the  assassins  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  reward  paid  for  the  arrest  of  Jeffer- 
eou  Davis  have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Colonel  L.  V.  Baker  receives  $3750;  Lieutenant 
Baker,  $4<riO;  Boston  Cpjbett,  ftlOuOu  Lieutenant  Dough- 
erty, $7500.  cJleWJ  RiMchfia  MceWes  >$10,000  for  the 
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ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS.- [Photographed  by  Brady  & Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


cold  for  “the  South”  as  occasion  required.  The 
Whig  party  disappeared.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared the  Southern  policy  to  be  Constitutional ; and 
at  the  close  of  the  35th  Congress,  in  1859,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens declined  to  be  longer  a candidate. 

Upon  his  retirement  he  spoke,  in  June,  i860,  at 
Augusta.  He  reviewed  the  politfcal  movements 
of  the  twenty-three  years — nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century — during  which  ho  had  been  Hj  political  life, 
and  declared  that  “we” — meaning  “the  South” — 
had  gained  the  victory  in  every  agitation.  “ There 
is  not  now,”  he  said,  “a  spot  of  the  public  territory 
of  the  United  States  over  which  the  national  flag 
floats  where  slavery  is  excluded  by  law  of  Con- 
gress ; and  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  has  de- 
cided that  Congress  has  no  power  to  pass  such  a 
law,  nor  to  grant  such  power  to  a Territorial  legis- 
lator.* . ..Wh&raVer  elimafs  and  soil  shit  th’e'fe 


slave  States  had  followed  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens rather  than  Robert  Toombs  and  Benjamin 
and  Davis,  the  war  would  have  been  deferred,  but 
the  character  of  our  Government  would  have  come 
much  nearer  destruction. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  born  in  Taliaferro  county, 
Georgia,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1812.  He  studied 
law  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1831.  In  1836.  he  was 
elected  to  tho  Lower  House  of  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1842  to  the  State  Senate.  In  politics 
he  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  in  1843  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  In  1844 
he  supported  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency,  al- 
though he  thought  him  too  lukewarm  upon  the  then 
great  Southern  measure  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  one  of  the  first  speeches  Mr.  Stephens  made  in 
Congress  was  in  favor  of  that  measure.  He  was 
mis  of  tbs  abtfesm  of  tbs  molutiot)#  ft*  tbt 


tion,  which  was  peculiarly  Mr.  Calhoun’s  measure, 
and  intended  by  him  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
Presidency ; and  as  it  was  necessary  at  that  time 
for  the  Southern  policy  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  Slavery  in  theTerritories, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  distinctly  recognized 
in  Mr.  Stephens’s  resolutions.  In  1847  Mr.  Ste- 
phens introduced  resolutions  upon  the  Mexican  war 
which  became  the  platform  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
by  committing  it  to  the  Southern  policy  finally  de- 
stroyed that  party.  In  1850  Mr.  Stephens  support- 
ed the  compromises  which  included  James  M.  Ma- 
son's foolish  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  In  1854,  when  the 
Southern  policy  required  that  Congress  should  no 
longer  legislate  upon  Slavery  in  tfee  Territories,  Mr. 
Stephens,  as  Chairman  of  the  Territorial  Commit- 
tee in  the  House;  Was  tho  chief  Supporter ‘of  the  re- 
pwl  «f  t'U?  M U .wu-1  Coutp¥eml«r-  H«  blew  hot  or, 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Thebe  are  few  public  men  in  the  country  who 
have  spoken  so  plainly,  and  whose  political  career 
has  been  so  conspicuous,  whose  real  position  has  yet 
been  more  misunderstood  than  that  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens. It  was  long  the  habit  to  regard  him  as  a 
“national”  man  as  opposed  to  the  school  of  State 
sovereignty;  while  the  plain  fact  of  his  whole  ca- 
reer is  that,  while  Mr.  Calhoun’s  measures  were 
not  always  approved  by  him,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  theory 
of  iho  Government  has  never  had  a more  consistent 
and  determined  supporter.  Viewing  the  two  great 
historical  parties  of  the  countiy  as  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern,  the  Southern  policy  has  been 
steadily  defended  by  him,  and  with  n thousanH-fold 
more  sagacity  than  by  its  noisier  aud  iuuia  rhetor- 
ical chief*  IHhb  pfebple  of  GecVgia  an#  Of  tVe  lafc 
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sermons,  and  in  conversation  which  fills  up  all 
the  space  between  sermons,  to  a feeling  even  of 
deepest  pity  for  this  misguided  and  infidel  but 
now  utterly  wrecked  and  ruined  people.  As  he 
refers  to  it  in  the  pulpit  he  has  broken  down, 
has  turned  himself  to  one  side  to  wipe  his  eyes 
and  blow  his  nose.  Friends  must  excuse  him, 
he  was  born  among  that  infatuated  people  who 
have  so  madly  rushed  upon  their  ruin ; and  so, 
with  a hasty  swallpw  or  two  and  a twenty-fifth 
sip  at  the  tumbler  of  water  beside  him,  he  tucks 
his  wet  handkerchief  under  the  edge  of  his  Bi- 
ble. 

“I  know  your  magnanimous  souls,  dear 
friends.  Even  in  this  hour  of  your  final  tri- 
umph you  pity  your  fallen  foe.  In  view  of  their 
awful  overthrow  we  all  feel  to  sorrow  over  them. 
It  was  an  inscrutable  Providence  that  caused 
me,  no  will  of  my  own,  to  be  born  there.  You 
will  excuse — you  know  how  wicked  Jerusalem 
was,  yet  you  know  who  wept  over  it!” 

Pardon  the  hand  which  records  this,  but  shall 
not  that  fime  be  set  down  as  it  actually  was  ? 

“I  have  heard  from  my  earliest  infancy  many, 
very  many  sermons ; in  fact,  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  my  existence  I never  heard  any  thing 
else,  ” Captain  Simmons  remarks  to  a group  of 
friends  in  the  grocery  next  day,  “but  I never 
heard  a more  brilliant  discourse — a more  affect- 
ing one,  parts  of  it,  in  my  life.  My  nature  re- 
volts from  a Yankee,  even  when  a Secessionist, 
yet  I must  do  Parson  Barkpr  justice  to  say  that.” 

“Bear  in  your  minds,  friends,  this  one  thing,” 
reiterates  Brother  Barker,  speaking  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  his  denomination  South 
at  that  hour.  “The  success  of  our  glorious  Con- 
federacy, the  destruction  of  the  old  United  States 
and  the  infidel  North  is  the  doing  of  the  Al- 
mighty. And  why?  Because  he  could  not  be 
a just  God  and  act  otherwise.” 

And  it  is  a little  singular  that  the  sovereignty 
of  God  is  the  theme,  far  from  the  first  or  the  last 
time,  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  sermon  at  the  same  hour, 
the  grand  doctrine,  not  the  same  inferences. 
Though  he,  too,  is  dreading  this  morning  in  se- 
cret lest  the  will  of  Heaven  may  be  at  last  as 
Brother  Barker  interprets  it — dreading  it,  re- 
buking himself  for  any  pain  at  what  Heaven  de- 
crees, yet  oh  that  acute,  bitter,  sickening  dread ! 
“Not  my  will  but  Thine!”  lie  repeats  a thou- 
sand times,  but  oh  that  it  would  throb  in  his  very 
heart  ns  well  as  on  his  tongue ! 

“You  observe  my  condition,  friends,”  says 
Brother  Barker,  half  an  hour  later  in  his  dis- 
course. ‘ ‘ My  bleeding  lungs  will  not  permit — 
I must  close.  Only  I find  on  the  desk  a note 
making  request  that  I will  explain  a little  Scrip- 
ture before  we  part.  With  pleasure  will  I do  so.” 
And  that  thin,  sallow-faced  fellow-creature — his 
lank  hair  combed  back  off  his  forehead  and 
tucked  behind  his  ears,  the  centre  and  soul  for 
near  two  hours  now  of  that  crowded  church, 


enjoys,  as  he  leans  forward  over  his  cushion, 
note*  in  hand,  a degree  of  self-satisfaction  intense 
beyond  the  ordinary  allotment  of  the  rest  of  us. 

“I  find  here,”  he  says,  “some  questions  to 
answer.  I have  had  no  time  to  examine  them. 
I trust  my  general  knowledge  of  this  blessed 
Book  is  sufficient.  ‘ First,  What  does  prophecy 
mean  by  the  stars  of  heaven  ?’  An  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer,”  with  a smile : “as  I have  often 
told  you,  by  the  stars  of  heaven  is  meant  in 
prophecy  governments,  particularly  the  States 
which  once  composed  this  Union.  ‘ Second, 
Has  prophecy  a meaning  when  it  speaks  of  a 
third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven?’  Whoever 
wrote  this  note  could  hardly  have  attended  the 
preaching  of  your  most  humble.  I’ve  explained 
it  often  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  smallest 
child  there  could  tell  you  the  reference  is  to  our 
Confederate  States:  thirty-three  States  at  the 
time  of  Secession ; eleven  seceded  States.  Yes, 
if  there  be,  as  I’ve  often  explained,  any  thing 
certain,  positively  certain,  in  Scripture,”  says 
the  preacher,  slowly,  “it is  that  by  a third  part 
of  the  stars  of  heaven  is  meant  these  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America.  Very  good.  * Third, 
When  Scripture  speaks  of  the  great  Red  Dragon 
what  is  meant?’  Really,  friends,”’ says  Brother 
Barker,  smiling,  “ these  questions  are  too  sim- 
ple ; I’m  wasting  your  time.  By  the  Dragon  is 
meant,  of  course,  the  Devil,  the  Adversary,  Sa- 
tan. He  is  called  great  because  of  his  terrible 
power  over  men.  He  is  called  red — the  great 
red  Dragon — to  show  that  he  burns  like  fire  with 
fury,  and  because  he  accomplishes  his  dreadful 
purposes  against  men  very  often  by  bloodshed 
and  war.  ‘A  last  question : Please  say,  then, 
what  is  meant  by  Revelation,  twelfth  chapter, 
third  and  fourth  verses.’  Revelation,  twelfth, 
third— twelfth,  third.”  Brother  Barker  has  his 
long  forefinger  on  the  place  in  an  instant,  and 
reads,  without  a pause:  “ ‘And  there  appeared 
another  wonder  ki  heaven ; and  behold  a great 
red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.’  All  this 
emblematic,”  the  preacher  pauses  here  to  say, 
“ of  the  devil’s  terrible  power  over  men  ; but  let 
us  go  on : ‘ And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth — ’ ” 

Total  silence  in  the  vast  audience.  Then  a 
perfectly  distinct  “by  George!”  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Bob  Withers  is  seated,  with  a tit- 
tering among  the  younger  portion,  first  at  Broth- 
er Barker’s  aspect  of  sudden  and  total  discom- 
fiture, swelling  as  the  meaning  of  this  most  un- 
expected Scripture  breaks  upon  them  according 
to  the  explanation  yet  ringing  in  their  ears! 
The  whole  congregation  at  last  catch  the  joke, 
and  join  in.  The  thing  comes  upon  it  so  sud- 
denly. The  reaction  of  feeling  also.  The  sym- 
pathy of  a crowd  of  laughers  likewise. 

Brother  Barker  has  closed  the  Bible,  very  sal- 


slavery  can  and  will  go  to  the  extent  of  popula- 
tion." He  cautiously  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  and  plainly  but  indirectly  advised  the  re- 
opening of  the  slave-trade.  As  for  the  main  ques- 
tion of  Southern  policy,  that  of  slavery  itself,  he 
confessed  that  “the  leading  public  men  of  the 
South,  in  our  early  his  ton’,  were  all  against  it.” 
But  he  said  that  it  was  a question  “which  they 
did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  thoroughly  under- 
stand.” But  the  increasing  lights  of  religion  and 
science  had  now  shown  that  not  to  sustain  human 
slavery  upon  religious  grounds  was  “ to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty.”  This  great  truth  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  the  American  people,  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens considered  that  he  might  safely  cease  from 
his  labors.  The"’ country  would  pow  advance  to  a 
still  more  shining  prosperity.  But  that  no  one 
should  misapprehend  his  orthodoxy  upon  the  one 
cardinal  point  of  devotion  to  “the  South”  he  said 
that,  as  matters  stood,  he  saw  “no  cause  of  danger 
either  to  the  Union  or  Southern  security  in  it.  The 
former  has  always  been  with  me,  and  ought  to  be 
with  you,  subordinate  to  the  latter.” 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  Mr.  Ste- 
phexs  supported  Mr.  Douglas  and  IIerschel  V. 
Johnson,  because  he  was  sure  that  the  Southern 
policy  would  be  safer  under  them  than  with  the 
.probable  extravagance  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  openly 
opposed  to  secession  for  reasons  which  he  stated  in 
a speech  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  at  Milledge- 
ville  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  of  Mr.  Toombs  for  secession  on  the  previous 
evening.  This  speech  was  much  quoted  at  the 
time  in  the  Free  States  as  an  indication  of  Union 
feeling.  But  it  was  simply  an  argument  against 
the  policy  of  secession ; the  right  was  never  denied 
by  Mr.  Stephens.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Milledge- 
ville  speech  states  simply  the  value  to  ‘ 1 the  South” 
of  a Union  which  it  controlled.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Stephens  said,  did  not  remove  it 
from  Southern  control.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
were  opposed  to  him.  If  the  new  President  and 
his  party  should  attempt  to  do  any  thing  which 
Georgia  considered  to  be  unconstitutional,  let  her 
secede.  lie  was  first  for  his  State,  and  then  for  his 
country,  and  he  merely  objected  to  secession  as  un- 
necessary so  long  as  the  Union  remained  as  it  then 
was,  under  Southern  domination.  This  was  Mr. 
Stephens’s  “Union”  speech  upon  the  eve  of  the 
war. 

When,  as  probably  he  foresaw,  the  counsel  of  the 
immediate  secessionists  prevailed,  Mr.  Stephens 
was  at  once  elected  Provisional  Vice-Presiderit  of  the 
“Confederacy”  for  two  reasons : first,  to  propitiate 
and  secure  the  Georgia  party  which  agreed  with  him ; 
and  second,  because  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  en- 
tire devotion  to  “ the  South”  as  against  the  coun- 
try. This  was  on  the  0th  of  February,  1861.  On 
the  21st  of  March  he  spoke  at  Savannah.  He  re- 
peated in  almost  the  same  words  the  philosophy  of 
the  speech  at  Augusta  in  1859.  He  announced  that 
the  “old  Union”  was  based  upon  liberty  and  equal 
rights,  which  was  “a  sandy  foundation.”  But,  he 
added,  “ Our  new  government  is  the  first  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  based  upon  this  great  physical, 
philosophical,  and  moral  truth”  that  slavery  is  the 
“natural  and  moral  condition”  of  the  African  race. 
This  is  “the  corner-stone”  of  the  new  system.  Mr. 
Stephens  neither  concealed  nor  repudiated  in  this 
speech  any  of  his  well-known  views.  It  was  en- 
tirely harmonious  with  his  whole  career. 

During  the  war  he  was  not  conspicuous.  He 
seldom  presided  in  the  Richmond  Senate,  and  ho 
twice  essayed  to  end  hostilities  by  some  kind  of  ne- 
gotiation. He  probably  did  not  change  his  opinion 
that  the  attempt  at  secession  was  a mistake,  and 
events,  of  course,  must  only  have  confirmed  his 
conviction.  From  May  to  October  of  last  year  Mr. 
Stephens  was  a state  prisoner  at  Fort  Warren. 
He  was  then  released  upon  parole,  and,  returning  to 
Georgia,  secured  his  election  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. On  the  22d  of  February,  1866,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  Legislature  recommending  acqui- 
escence in  the  situation,  and  such  legislation  as 
would  secure  a chance  to  the  freedmen.  But  still 
holding  to  the  right  of  secession,  he  also  believes 
that  every  State  which  has  tried  to  secede  and  fail- 
ed is  now  entitled  without  delay  or  condition  to  re- 
sume the  exercise  of  every  other  right  in  the  Union 
—a  doctrine  which  grows  naturally  out  of  the  old 
Southern  view  of  the  government,  and  which  we 
have  considered  in  our  editorial  columns. 


UROT1IEB  BAUKEB  IN  A TRAP. 

Perhaps ; only  there’s  a good  many  people  living 
rin  that  town,  railways  to  bring  more,  and  the 
like.  But  Washington  captured?  you  asked. 
Don’t  know  about  that.  You  all  believed  about 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas  which  went  be- 
fore all  this  glorious  success ; you  hemmed  and 
hawed  about  the  rest.  Only  let  me  have  the 
humble  satisfaction  of  calling  you  all  to  witness 
this  day  that  I believed  it  all  from  the  first — sec- 
ond victory  of  Manassas,  capture  simultaneously 
thereafter  of  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Washington 
— yes,  and  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City, 
too,  which  will  soon  follow.  Is  it  because  I be- 
lieve in  our  glorious  Davis  and  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  our  gallant  army?  Not  one 
bit  of  it.  What  I believe  in  is  God.  From  the 
first  I have  said,  Brethren,  here’s  the  only  ground 
to  stand  on.  This  whole  war  is  a war  for  slav- 
ery. God  teaches  plainly  in  His  Word  slavery 
is  a divine  ordinance.  In  all  the  world  we  are 
His  peculiar  people,  being  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  believe  in  the  institution  as  such. 
An  infidel  North,  an  infidel  world  against  us, 
but  God  for  us ! You  have  trembled  and  said, 
‘Oh,  the  North  is  so  populous,  so  rich,  so  unit- 
ed, so  determined — the  North  is  so  this,  and  the 
North  is  so  that.’  All  I said  is  this,  Very  good, 
if  the  North  is  all  this  and  a millionfold  more 
so,  what  do  I care?  The  God  of  this  Bible  is 
for  us.  But  the  whole  civilized  world  is  against 
us.  Who . cares  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  were 
too?  If  God  be  for  us, who  can  be  against  us? 
I,  all  the  brethren  in  our  denomination,  almost 
every  preacher  of  every  denomination  has  said 
the  same  here  at  the  South — if  you  would  only 
believe  it  when  you  hear  it.  There  in  that 
ninth  verse — ‘We  do  not  well : this  day  is  a 
day  of  good  tidings;  and  we  hold  our  peace;’ 
what  the  lepers  said  to  one  another.  As  I said 
in  taking  that  text,  this  being  a day  of  good  tid- 
ings, I don’t  intend  to  hold  my  peace!” 

And  Brother  Barker  did  not.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day morning  in  his  pulpit  in  Somerville,  to  his 
church  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  For  a 
week  the  news  he  specifies  has  been  pouring  in, 
increasing  in  magnitude  and  being  more  fully 
confirmed  every  mail.  Some  rejoicings  had  tak- 
en place  from  its  very  first  arrival ; but  last  night 
the  news  was  so  entirely  confirmed  that  even  the 
most  prudent  Secessionist  in  Somerville  aban- 
doned any  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  Hur- 
rahing until  hopeless  hoarseness,  bonfires,  fire- 
arms from  cannon  down  to  the  feeblest  pistol, 
bells  from  the  big  bell  of  the  Brick  Church  down 
to  the  weakest  tea-bell  in  the  hands  of  baby  as- 
sisted to  hold  and  shake  it ! Shaking  of  hands 
till  exhaustion.  Somerville  has  rejoiced  before, 
but  Somerville  outdoes  Somerville  this  time. 
Very  properly,  the  news  being  by  far  the  most 
glorious  ever  received. 

Around  Mr.  Ferguson,  sitting  grimly  aloft  in 
his  room,  Somerville  sweeps  and  roars  like  a 
maelstrom,  all  the  county  around  sucked  into 
the  vortex  of  rejoicing.  Like  a hunted  lion  in 
his  brushy  lair,  the  Scotchman  broods  in  defiant 
scorn  behind  his  grizzly  beard.  His  only  care  is 
to  secure  each  and  every  dispatch  or  other  print- 
ed fragment  in  relation  to  the  news  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  before  it  can  be  whelmed  in  the  tor- 
rent of  later  and  fresher  tidings,  give  it  a per- 
manent place  in  his  Scrap-book  according  to  its 
exact  date  and  sequence.  It  is  a very  Daniel 
Lambert  of  volumes.  No  easy  matter  to  handle 
it  now,  as  it  lies  on  a table  in  the  Scotchman’s 
room  devoted  expressly  to  it ; and  it  is  growing 
rapidly  in  these  days.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  no 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

“ 0 happt  day ! — O glorious  and  blessed  day ! 
— O day  for  us  to  celebrate  with  joyful  hearts  as 
long  as  we  live  here  and  throughout  all  eternity! 
No  room  for  hesitation  now.  Many  a time  you 
have  laughed  at  your  humble  speaker — said, 
* Don’t  be  too  fast,  Brother  Barker’ — hah ! was 
I not  right  ? From  the  first  whisper  of  the  great 
news  I believed  it  all,  every  syllable.  Shame 
upon  you  who  held  back,  who  wanted  confirma- 
tion, as  you  call  it.  There  was  your  sin.  Men 
standing  high  like  among  ns,  too — like  the  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  that  our  text — 
Second  Kings,  seventh — speaks  about.  You 
wouldn’t  believe  me  any  more  than  they  would 
the  lepers  when  they  came  to  tell  of  the  invad- 
ing army  fled.  Like  them,  i£jsj  fe|fbj  y^-nejedy 
lou  may  despise  me,  but  vou  can’t  take  frorfi 
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low  indeed,  and  leans  himself  over  the  desk  with 
deprecating  hand  for  some  time  before  he  can 
make  himself  heard. 

“Brethren,”  he  begins,  at  last,  in  his  most 
solemn  tones,  “ an  enemy  hath  done—”  But 
the  congregation  has  at  this  instant  a fresh 
sense  of  the  joke,  and  go  off  together  in  another 
peal  of  laughter,  as  audiences  sometimes  will, 
as  much  at  Brother  Barker  himself,  the  victim, 
as  at  the  sudden  Scripture. 

“An  enemv.  an  enemy  hath  done  this,”  he 
say s at  last.  s 8 <jnce  oefore,  in  my  humble  labors 
in  the  ’cause  of  the  South  and  the  God  of  the 
South,  an  enemy  attempted  to  wrest  Scripture 
at  church  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  I fore- 
saw then  and  told  friends  he  wrested  Scripture 
to  his  own  destruction.  You  have  all  heard  the 
fate,  the  just  fate,  of  the  traitor  who  did  it — the 
double  vengeance  of  God  on  him  as  a traitor 
both  to  his  country  and  to  his  Bible.  Like 
Uzzah,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Ark  of  the  Lord, 
and,  like  Uzzah,  he  perished  for  his  sin.” 

But  there  is  laughter  breaking  forth  yet,  here 
and  there,  among  the  most  thoughtless.  Brother 
Barker  grows  more  livid,  his  hair  seems  blacker, 
his  eyes  like  those  of  a serpent,  his  head  pro- 
jected nearer  his  audience,  his  long  arm  shak- 
ing a prophetic  fiqger  at  them. 

“ I have  spoken  of  the  fate  of  that  miserable 
man’s  body,”  he  adds;  “but  what  of  his  im- 
mortal soul  gone  to  the  Judgment?  I tell  you, 
friends,  disloyalty  to  the  Confederacy  is  a sin 
against  God,  a great  sin.  He  will  damn  a man 
for  that  as  well  as  for  any  other  sin . The  Powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; and  it  goes  right 
on  to  add:  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves — Damna- 
tion!” 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  force  and 
zest  with  which  the  word  passes  the  speaker’s 
lips. 

“As  to  the  person  who  wrote  this” — the 

f>reacher  holds  out  the  offensive’  note  at  arm’s- 
ength — * 4 let  him  look  out  for  himself.  He  may 
be  here  this  instant.  I tell  you,  Sir,  whoever 
you  are,  we  have  your  handwrite.  You  can  not 
escape.  Has  it  come  to  this!”  wails  Brother 
Barker.  44  Is  it  possible  there  can  exist  among 
ns  men  so  desperate ! Men  who  can  yet  cling 
to  our  vile  foe,  cling  to  it  in  the  very  hour  that 
Heaven  has  finally  crushed  it  beneath  its  awful 
wrath!  From  whom,”  continues  the  speaker, 
after  a pause,  and  with  a lower  leaning  of  his 
body  to  iris  audience,  as  he  asks  the  question,  in 
confidence,  of  them,  44  did  the  writer  of  this  get 
his  Bible  passages  ? The  Concordance  by  which 
this  note  was  got  up  belongs,”  shaking  the  pa- 
per almost  to  pieces  in  his  extended  hand  as  he 
speaks,  “to  a minister  of  the  Gospel  now  living, 
this  moment  preaching,  preaching  without  one 
prayer  for  the  Confederacy,  in  Somerville!” 
And  the  speaker’s  silence  is  more  eloquent  of 
meaning  than  any  words  could  be.  Not  a grown 
person  bat  says  to  himself— Mrs.  Warner  is  not 
the  only  lady  who  whispers  it  to  her  neighbor 
then — “ Parson  Arthur.” 

“I  will  say  this  much  more” — the  preacher 
ho  worked  himself  by  this  time  into  a frenzy, 
the  projection  of  his  lean  body,  long  arms,  small 
head  over  the  desk,  with  the  hiss  of  his  words 
resembling  him,  even  to  Tim  Lamum,  who  sits 
on  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  crowded  there  by  the 
stress  of  the  occasion,  and  has  the  preacher 
in  profile,  to  an  enraged  serpent — “this  mo- 
ment our  brave  boys,  your  own  husbands,  broth- 
ers, sons,  lovers,  friends  are  far  away  there, 
enduring  hunger,  cold,  intense  toil  for  their 
country,  lying,  in  their  heart’s  gore,  being  this 
very  instant  butchered  by  a fiendish  foe ; pour- 
ing out  from  every  vein  their  rich,  warm,  South- 
ern blood!  And  for  what?  Doing  the  Al- 
mighty’s work  on  their  and  His  hellish  foes. 
Yes,  pursuing  and  slaughtering  and  burning 
the  Louisvilles  and  Cincinnatis  and  Washing- 
tons of  your  defeated  tyrants  as  those  other 
slaveholders  and  peculiar  people  of  God  did  the 
Canaanites!  Our  dear  boys  are  this  moment 
slaying  such  of  our  cruel  foes  as  come  in  their 
reach ; and  here  ere  we  at  home,  the  same  foes 
right  among  us,  people  sitting  deliberately,  in- 
sultingly down  to  write  such  a paper  as  this” — a 
deadly  shake  to  it — “while  we  are  exulting  in 
our  great  victories.  Men  right  at  our  firesides ! 
Adders  doubting  the  news  on  the  very  hearth- 
stones which  warm  them.  I tell  you  what, 
friends  and  fellow-citizens” — and  the  preacher, 
lower  down  over  his  desk,  two-thirds  of  his  body 
toward  his  breathless  congregation,  suits  eyes 
and  lips,  long  arms  and  convulsive  bands,  face 
livid  and  teeth  set,  to  the  words— “you  should 
this  hour  seize  the  wretches  and  crush  them  like 
vipers  under  your  feet!”  and  the  stamp  with 
which  he  dashes  his  heel  upon  their  shattered 
heads  thrills  every  heart. 

But  not  without  the  conscious  uprising  in  his 
own  bosom,  ay,  and  in  the  bosom  of  every 
Christian  man  there,  of  a something  adverse  to 
all  this,  not  without  that,  no  not  without  that ! 

Only  hnman  nature,  and  that  nature  yours, 
dear  reader,  as  well  as  his.  Our  common  na- 
ture ; in  this  instance  dizzied  in  and  by  the 
raging  of  such  a whirlwind  as  never  befalls  twice 
a century.  Let  Him  decide  the  degree  of  guilt 
who  only  can. 

Reaction,  however,  being  thus  established, 
Brother  Barker  draws  himself  back  again  into 
the  pnlpit  and  takes  np  his  well-worn  hymn- 
book. 

44  Sixty-eight  Psalm,  first  part,  long  measure : 

8 Let  God  arise  in  all  his  might 
And  put  the  troops  of  hell  to  flight.’ 

Brethren,  please  sing.” 

Yes,  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  grows  a more 
painfnl  one  every  day.  Many  of  his  members, 
once  his  warmest  fj-jefid^ippll^e  to  attend  church ; 
even  those  whom  he  knows  most  cordially  to  ap- 
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attendance  there,  exceedingly  shy  of  being  seen 
conversing  with  him,  even  for  an  instant,  on  the 
street.  So  many  whom  he  once  knew  pass  him 
on  the  streets,  refusing  to  speak  to  him,  that  he 
now  takes  the  initiative  in  that  matter,  and  nev- 
er himself  first  salutes  any  one  of  whose  friendly 
feeling  he  entertains  the  least  doubt.  The  very 
children  are,  in  more  instances  than  one,  prompt- 
ed to  call  after  him  as  he  passes  along.  The 
week  after  Brother  Barker’s  sermon  Mrs.  War- 
ner’s little  son  salutes  him  as  “A  black-hearted 
Abolitionist.”  It  is  on  record  that  the  same 
child  receives,  for  the  first  time  iu  many  months, 
an  exceedingly  severe  chastisement  from  Dr. 
Warner,  followed  by  a much  more  severe  scourg- 
ing of  the  Doctor  himself  by  the  tongue  of  his 
wife ; but  who  dare  raise  the  sacred  veil  of  their 
family  privacy  to  explain  matters? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Arthur’s  apprehension  of  the  ex- 
act standing  of  a leper  in  Hebrew  society  is 
clearer  than  it  ever  was  before,  with  all  his  read- 
ing. But  let  only  truth  be  told;  with  all  his 
bitter  unpopularity  in  the  community  he  enjoys 
a sweeter,  more  solid  peace  than  ever  before. 

44  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  prisoner 
whose  dungeon  was  curiously  constructed  to 
contract  around  him  every  day,”  he  says  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  who  has  just  read  aloud  from  his 
portly  scrap-book  a furious  onslaught  upon  “the 
miscreant  ministers  yet  lingering  among  us  who 
refuse  to  pray  for  the  Confederacy,”  from  the 
last  Somerville  Star. 

“They  do  their  utmost  to  drive  you  away. 
Only  go,  and  they  will  publish  you  as  having 
deserted  to  the  Federals,  being  a hypocrite  and 
a spy  all  the  time  you  were  here,”  added  the 
Scotchman,  upon  whom  quite  a change  has 
passed,  by-the-by.  Rough,  cross,  an  old  bach- 
elor, and  a tough  Scot,  since  Guy  Brooks  has 
gone — 44  fled  in  a base  and  cowardly  manner  to 
our  dastardly  foes,”  as  the  Star  had  it — Mr. 
Ferguson,  whose  regard  for  Mr.  Arthur  has, 
since  Secession,  steadily  increased,  is  now,  to 
him  at  least,  more  gentle  than  he  was  ever  known 
to  be  to  man  before.  There  is  the  spirit  of  J olin 
Knox  in  Mr.  Arthur  which  he  can  not  resist. 

“Yes,  if  you  were  to  go  you  would  leave  an 
odor  behind  you  proving  you  to  have  been  all 
along  the  vilest  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
just  as  the  smell  of  brimstone  proves  a departed 
visitant  to  have  been  the  devil.”  So  he  com- 


forts his  friend. 

Heretofore  he  scarcely  ever  visited  any  one. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  afraid  to  leave  his  collec- 
tion. Now  he  lugs  and  crowds  that  ponderous 
volume  into  the  iron  safe  in  which  he  keeps  his 
land-titles  and  money,  and  frequently  visits  Mr. 
Arthur  in  the  study  of  the  latter.  If  busy  when 
his  friend  enters  the  minister  merely  returns  the 
dry  Good-morning,  and  waves  the  Scotchman 
to  a chair  till  he  gets  through.  Often  Mr.  Fer- 
guson mounts  his  horse,  a scrubby,  obstinate 
hack,  the  very  counterpart  of  his  owner,  and 
visits  his  friend  ont  at  Mrs.  Sorel’s.  He  has 
even  been  known  to  pat  Robby,  when  out  there, 
on  the  head — the  first  time  he  has  touched  a 
child  for  many,  many  years.  True,  the  conver- 
sation is  upon  the  one  topic  until  Mr.  Arthur 
wearies  of  it,  yet  he  experiences  a pleasure  in 
having  his  grim  and  taciturn  friend  with  him. 
It  is  somehow  like  the  having  a rocky  barrier 
for  the  time  between  him  and  the  roar  and  dash 
of  the  ocean— for,  very  broad,  deep,  dark,  and 
clamorous  is  the  phase  of  Secession  just  now. 

“I  know. dozens  of  cases  in  which  they  have 
made  preachers  take  the  oath  even  though  they 
furloughed  them  to  preach ; resign  this  morn- 
ing, and  before  night  Simmons  and  Tim  Lam- 
um will  be  after  you,”  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  per- 
petually. 

“None  of  the  interest  in  religious  matters 
among  even  the  best  of  oar  people,  which  I count- 
ed on  to  make  up  for  other  things,”  moans  Mr. 
Arthur.  “The  Union  men  flying  the  coun- 
try or  giving  up  all  heart,  despairing  of  the  pur- 
pose or  the  power  of  the  General  Government. 
So  many  who  abhorred  Secession  have  gone  into 
it  from  a deeper  hatred  still  of  Abolition.  But 
oh,  this  spiritual  apathy !” 

“Quite  a contrast  to  the  fervent  praying, 
preaching,  singing,  crowding,  at  that  fellow  Bark- 
er’s Sunday  services  and  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ings!” says  his  friend.  “But  the  inspiration 
of  all  that  is  purely  the  Confederacy.  It  lives 
with  it,  will  die  with  it.” 

‘‘They  ignore,  for  the  present,  every  Gospel 
doctrine,  so  far  as  urging  it  is  concerned,  I fear,” 
repliet Mr.  Arthur.  “God  is  feared  principally 
ns  the  One  who  may  help  the  Federals ; believed 
in,  and  invoked,  and  clung  to,  mainly  as  the  One 
who  must  and  shall  help  the  Confederates.  It 
does  seem  as  if  their  chief  affection  for  the  very 
Saviour  now  is,  because  he  sanctioned,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  expressly  condemn,  slavery.  At 
heart  the  truly  pious  are  better  than  all  this, 
but  this  is  the  outer  seeming.  And  I,  perhaps, 
am  as  fanatical — only  the  other  way.” 

44  The  Almighty,”  puts  in  the  Scotchman,  rev- 
erently, 44  is  simply  witholding  his  gracious  Spirit 
for  the  present,  leaving  men,  for  the  time,  to 
their  own  ways.  There  is  now  a lull  in  that 
Divine  wind  which  bloweth  as  it  listeth.” 

44  And,  the  analogy  of  Nature,  will  it  prove 
true  here?”  says  the  minister,  eagerly,  “the 
strong  blowing  which  seamen  know  always  to 
follow  a calm.” 

44  When  His  other  instrumentalities  have  got 
slavery  out  of  the  way.  Even  that  man  Barker 
has  some  blind  idea  toward  the  truth.  Before 
this  last  ridiculous  news,  they  tell  me,  he  had  a 
vast  deal  to  say  about  some  Jonah  or  other  be- 
ing under  deck  of  the  Ship  of  State — some  wedge 
of  gold  and  Babylonish  garment  being  hidden 
somewhere  in  camp  which  prevented  success.” 

“I  fear  he  refers  to  the  Union  men  still  left 
unhung  in  the  land — not  to  the  institution ; but 
who  can  tell  ? How  often  I wish  I could  catch 
a glimpse  of  some  men’s  hea)-ts  ! Alas,  I do  not 
I even  know  my  own!”  says  Mr.  Arthur.  “I 
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don’t  want  to  speak  of  myself ; but  I do  feel  as 
if  I was  actually  in  jail — my  feet  in  the  stocks.” 

“ And  midnight  upon  you ; then  do  as  Paul 
and  Silas  did,  in  like  case : pray  and  sing  praises 
to  God.  The  earthquake  will  come  in  due  time,” 
is  the  consolation  of  the  Scotchman. 

“But  so  many  really  good  men  have  gone 
into  this  thing — men  who  hated  it  at  first  as 
mnch  as  myself!  Some  from  the  influence  of 
others,  especially  their  wives  or  sons ; some  be- 
cause money  is  to  be  made  in  it : some  from  de- 
spair of  the  success  of  the  Federal  ivovernment ; 
some  because  they  are  led  to  regard  Heaven  as 
being  at  last,  by  its  favor,  on  the  side  of  the 
South.  What  pains  me  most  is,  that  ministers, 
ministers  of  our  own  denomination — men  older, 
wiser,  more  devoted  than  I — men  superior  to  me 
in  every  sense,  should  be  so  thoroughly  persuad- 
ed and  zealous  for  the  Confederacy.”  And  Mr. « 
Arthur’s  head  as  he  walks  his  study,  wherein 
this  conversation  takes  place,  sinks  upon  his 
bosom  in  deep  and  painful  thought. 

The  Scotchman  sits  at  the  table,  apparently 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a Ridgeley’s  “Body 
of  Divinity”  in  search  of  something.  Really  he 
is  far  away  in  Scotland,  standing  beside  a grave 
wherein  he  saw  laid,  years  on  years  ago,  a fair 
young  form,  whose  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  locks 
are  parts  of  his  memory  forever.  The  plumed 
Hamlet,  the  white-bearded  Lear,  the  swarthy 
Othello  you  see  upon  the  stage  are  not  the  only 
heroes  of  drama.  This  grizzly  old  Scot  was  not 
driven  apart  from  men  and  so  deep  within  him- 
self, more  a hermit  than  if  fled  to  desert  and 
cave,  without  his  tragedy  too. 

What  divine  finger  touches  his  heart  this  morn- 
ing ? Astonished  that  he  had  never  thought  of 
it  before,  a new  purpose,  as  his  eye  rests  upon 
his  friend,  suddenly  blossoms  upon  him,  like  the 
almond  bud  upon  Aaron’s  dead  rod.  A new 
purpose ! And  like  the  arrival  of  the  time  for 
the  putting  forth  of  buds,  it  brings  a spring  and 
a joy  with  it  even  to  the  wintry  old  Scot.  A 
purpose,  and  a substantial  one,  too,  as  we  shall 
yet  see. 

It  strikes  him — the  change  in  this  once  en- 
thusiastic young  divine,  who  came  to  Somerville 
to  accomplish  wonders — that  is  long  ago  now. 
The  long  gallops  before  breakfast,  perhaps.  Say 
it  is  the  plunges  the  year  around  into  the  cold 
pool.  Maybe  it  is  because,  in  intervals  of  study, 
Mr.  Arthur  toils  in  Mrs.  Sorel’s  garden  so  with 
hoe  and  spade.  Because,  once  too  reliant  on 
others,  circumstances  in  these  days  have  thrown 
him  altogether  on  himself,  perhaps.  And  it  may 
be  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  swimming 
very  long  now  against  a current  broad  and  deep. 
All  the  providences  of  Heaven,  from  without  and 
from  within,  have  wrought  together  to  make 
him,  bodily,  mentally,  spiritually,  a thousand 
times  the  man  he  once  was.  Men  will  turn  to 
look  upon  him  as  he  passes  them  hereafter,  say- 
ing to  themselves,  “There  is  one  who  has  had  a 
history.”  Ay,  and  one,  please  God,  who  has  a 
history  before  him  also. 

The  Scotchman  removes  a tumbler  of  fresh 
flowers  from  off  an  old  volume  of  Shakspeare  on 
the  table;  and  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
flowers  is  mingled  a fair  face  he  sees  at  Sunday- 
school  and  church.  Yes,  yes,  if  God  will,  there 
shall  be  a story,  yet  unlived,  as  pleasant  as  any 
Winter’s  Tale  or  As  you  Like  It  in  old  Shaks- 
peare or  out  of  it : a story  of  love  through  years 
of  trial,  and,  at  last,  union  just  the  sweeter  and 
more  perfect  for  all  that.  Not  that  Mr.  Fergu- 
son is  perfectly  confident ; he  knows  too  much 
of  this  sorrowful  world  for  that.  If  it  is  in  my 
power,  he  says. 

But  Mr.  Arthur  is  thinking  as  he  walks  of 
that  last  visit  good  Mr.  Ellis-made  him  the  Satur- 
day before  Mr.  Ellis’s  last  appearance  at  church. 

“I  do  not  ask  yon  to  take  an- active  part,” 
Mr.  Ellis  had  closed  a long  entreaty  with  his 
pastor  by  saying.  “I  confess  there  is  much  in 
Mr.  Barker’s  temper  and  manner  which  I can 
not  approve.  But  people  tell  me  every  day  that 
you  wish  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Federals.  Assure  me  this  is  not  so. 
This  is  all  1 ask.” 

Mr.  Ellis  had  been  urging  the  waning  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  of  his  pastor  with  tears  in 
his  eyes;  most  sincerely  is  he  attached  to  his 
pastor  and  to  his  church.  If  he  possibly  could 
he  would  cling  to  both. 

44  Being  bom  at  the  South,  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  as  for  you,  to  desire  any  thing  other  than 
what  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  South.  As  to  the 
rest,  I can  only  say,  God’s  will  in  regard  to  the 
South  be  done.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  the 
South ; let  us  leave  it  to  Him.” 

And  Mr.  Ellis  can  by  no  means  be  satisfied 
with  that.  If  Mr.  Arthur  could  only  have  told 
him  that  he  can  not  regard  either  Secession  or 
slavery  as  things  for  which  Heaven  is  likely  to 
fight. 

Dark  days  these  for  Mr.  Ellis.  True,  the  Con- 
federacy has  been  most  wonderfully  victorious  of 
late ; its  ultimate  success  is  a certainty,  of  course. 
But  then  Henry  is  off  in  camp,  terribly  exposed 
body  and  soul.  The  demoralization  even  among 
Christian  men  is  frightful.  And  Mr.  Ellis,  his 
expenses  becoming  heavier  every  day,  is  making 
nothing  there  in  liis  empty  store.  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  a love  of  property  developing  in  Mr. 
Ellis’s  bosom  which  surprises  men — an  altogeth- 
er peculiar  love.  The  new  emotion  surprised 
himself  at  first;  but  he  is  past  that  now.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Ellis  is  becoming  known  as,  of  all  Se- 
cessionists in  Somerville,  that  one  whose  feelings 
are  most  involved  in  it.  He  is  nervous,  sensi- 
tive, quick  to  take  offense,  petulant  exceedingly 
when  bad  news  is  coming.  Far  from  as  liberal, 
however,  toward  the  object  as  he  was  at  first. 
He  has  been  so  drained,  yon  see,  and  -doubly 
drained  by  its  perpetual  appeals. 

“Who’knows,  Mr.  Ferguson,”  says  Mr.  Ar- 
thur at  last,  “but  Providence  may  permit  the 
Confederacy  to  be  established — a Christian  na- 


meddling — to  show  what  Christianity  within  it 
can  effect  on  slaves?  The  world  may  thus  get 
a new  idea  of  the  power  of  religion’;  and  the 
slaves  may  thus  be  in  an  admirable  training  for 
freedom,  if  such  they  are  to  have  at  some  future 
period.” 

44  Visionary !”  growls  the  Scotchman.  44  God 
works  according  to  laws  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things.  We  have  no  Scripture  warrant  to 
calculate  upon  miracles  in  our  case;  and  this 
requires  a double  miracle.  Only  by  a supernat- 
ural restraint  would  the  world  We’  held  back  from 
such  intermeddling.  Only  by  a miraculous  in- 
crease of  the  Christianity  at  the  South  will  own- 
ers do  more  for  and  with  their  slaves  than  here- 
tofore. Did  they  not  know  that  marriage  is  an 
ordinance,  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  an 
ordinance  of  God,  even  if  slavery  is,  as  well  as 
slavery?  Did  they  assert  those  ordinances  for 
the  slave  ? They  have  had  the  opportunity ; it  is 
gone  from  them  forever.  Christianity  ? ’ It  de- 
mands the  observance  of  the  parental  and  mari- 
tal relation  in  the  case  of  every  disciple,  white 
and  black,  and  that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  very  existence  of  slavery.  Let  a Christian 
owner  try  any  improvement  upon  the  culture  of 
his  slaves;  like  a dog  with  a tin  kettle  tied  to 
his  tail  he  would  be  run  out  of  the  country,  with 
Abolitionist!  fastened  to  him  in  no  time.” 

“Well,  then,”  says  his  theorizing  friend, 
“Heaven  may  permit  the  Confederacy  to  gain 
its  independence,  to  set  up  for  itself,  isolated 
from  all  the  world,  as  a nation  peculiar  in  this — 
that  it  claims  to  be  Christian,  yet  on  the  basis 
of  slavery.  The  Ruler  of  all  may  permit  this 
that  said  nation  may  work  ont  its  own  ruin  apart 
froth  all  the  world  by  the  law  of  self-destruction 
inherent  in  every  wrong  thing ; or  that,  as  a dis- 
tinctively slave  yet  nominally  Christian  nation, 
it  may  be  the  object  of  His  swift  and  direct 
vengeance.” 

“ I prefer,”  grumbles  Mr.  Ferguson,  “to  take 
a plainer,  more  eemmon-sense  view.  By  Seces- 
sion the  South  is  at  arm’s-length  from  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  Heaven  is  giving  that 
Government  both  will  and  power  to  scourge  the 
South  out  of  Secession  and  slavery,  and  back 
into  civilization,  Christianity,  the  Union,  and 
the  nineteenth  century.  That  is  the  way  Prov- 
idence has  worked  from  creation  till  now — by 
means.” 

But  Mr.  Arthur’s  attention  is  rambling.  He 
has  lived  all  his  life  at  the  South ; and  as  he 
walks  up  and  down  there  come  np  into  his  mind 
the  many  instances  of  oppression,  cruelty,  cor- 
ruption, awfol  sin,  which  have  passed  under  his 
own  eye  in  connection  with,  and  the  direct  and, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  tne  necessary 
fruits  of  jnst  such  an  institution.  How  many, 
many  there  are ! Were  he  outside  the  South  he 
would  not  mention  one  of  them  to  a soul.  He 
would  not  narrate  a single  instance  of  them  all 
even  to  Mr.  Ferguson.  He  almost  blamed  him- 
self for  recalling  them  to  memory.  He  an  Abo- 
litionist, even  in  thought!  Perhaps  ten  years 
hence  people  even  at  the  South  will  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  horror  with  which  such  a man  as  he 
shrank  then  from  the  thought.  He  ventures  now 
only  this  far : 

44  People  sav  I am  not  sound,  Mr.  Ferguson. 
They  are  right  in  a sense.  I am  very  much 
apart  from  them.  If  I could  only  stand  up  and 
speak ! I am  no  true  Southern  man,  they  say. 
As  if  the  believing  in  and  urging  on  the  men 
and  the  things  which  have  destroyed,  are  de- 
stroying, my  own  native  soil,  as  I know  they  are, 
constitutes  that ! And  here  I am  gagged,  tied 
hand  and  foot,  not  permitted  to  do  or  say  one 
thing  for  my  country,  dearer  to  me  now  than 
ever.  Make  a gesture  even  to  save  it,  and  I die. 
Running  daily  peril  of  death  for  even  thinking 
and  feeling — ” 

44  Patience,  man !”  interrupts  his  cooler  friend. 
“You  can  at  least  preach  the  Gospel.” 

44  Not  all  of  it.  Not  the  many  parts  of  it  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  times.  No  Sunday  passes 
that  there  are  not  those  at  church  expressly  to 
see  if  there  is  a syllable  in  sermon  or  prayer 
upon  which  they  can  lay  hold.  More  than  once 
I have  had  persons  throw  themselves,  as  if  casu- 
ally, in  my  way,  who  spoke  in  denunciation  of 
slavery  and  Secession  expressly  to  trap  me.  But 
if  it  was  not  for  this  spiritual  apathy  into  which 
wc  have  all  fallen ! I pray,  I strive,  I can  not 
move  it  even  though  as  with  the  finger  of  an  in- 
fant. I can  not  even  grapple  with  it  in  my  own 
bosom.  Powerless,  absolutely  powerless!”  and 
he  falls  into  a chair  and  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

“Only  mortified  pride,”  says  the  Scotchman, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a surgeon.  “Heaven 
would  use  you  if*it  needed  you.  Who  knows  ? 
You  may  be  in  training  for  future  usefulness. 
And  then  you  may  not  be : only  an  atom,  any 
way ! When  you  have  learned  your  own  entire 
feebleness  you  may  lean  upon  Heaven  enough 
for  it  to  use  yon  in  the  future.” 

“I  feel  at  times  as  if  there  is  no  future,”  re- 
joins Mr.  Arthur,  after  a silence.  44  That  is,  as  * 
if  I had  reached  the  end  of  my  career.  No 
country  left  me.  The  very  Church  of  God  pow- 
erless, or  worked  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  en- 
gines to  delude  and  destroy  the  South.  I will 
tell  you  what  is  about  all  my  consolation  just 
now” — drawing  a Concordance  toward  him  as 
he  sits  at  the  table. 

The  Scotchman  patiently  listening,  the  young 
theologian  proceeds,  with  alacrity  and  increasing 
cheerfulness  as  he  makes  his  points  more  and 
more  past  all  doubt  from  Scripture,  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  world  will  end,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  a year  or  so.  He  rapidly  explains  from 
Daniel  and  Revelation  the  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years;  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Now  fi  r 
the  exact  date  from  which  this  period  is  to  dm- . 
Scott,  Henry,  Dr.  Cummings,  Gibbon — Milmai 
5af|  |rijit¥e(iT.ml|’,  l^at  [isn’t  to  be  trusted— dozens 
of  Bonks  are  torn  down  from  the  shelves  and  con- 
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ory  universal  bishop  in  606  ad.  “ Can  you  show 
me  on  what  ground  we  are  to  doubt  it?”  asks 
Mr.  Arthur,  eagerly.  “ Now  add  606 — please 
do  it  yourself  on  that  slip  of  paper — to  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty.”  • 

“For  the  year  in  which  the  world  is  to  end? 
I can  calculate  without  ciphering,”  says  the 
grizzled  Scotchman,  with  amusement  under  his 
beard.  “Exactly  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.” 

“But  really  and  in  good  earnest,”  pleads  his 
friend,  as  if  for  a gift.  “Yon  know  I never  in- 
dulge in  idle  speculations  in  private  or  in  pub- 
lic ; but  it  really  does  look  as  if  it  may  be  the 
year  of  the  end  of  all.  God  in  mercy  grant  it !” 

“ All  stuff,  man !”  says  the  callous  Scotchman, 
rising  from  his  seat  with  a yawn.  “You  would 
not  say  so  if  you  had  heard  to-day  of  the  final 
success  of  the  Federals,  not  even  if  you  had 
h"ard  of  any  great  victory  on  their  part.  Non- 
sense, man!  Of  that  day  and  that  hour — you 
rememl>er.”  And  Mr.  Ferguson,  conscious  of 
the  flowers  on  the  table,  the  fair  face  he  sees  at 
Sunday-school,  and  the  youth  and  energy  of  his 
friend,  of  his  own  new  purpose  too,  says,  em- 
phatically, “For  one,  I hope  not. 

“Besides,”  adds  the  Scot,  in  his  own  room, 
half  an  hour  later,  and  with  his  collection  open 
on  its  table  before  him,  “it  would  be  the  great- 
est pity,”  passing  his  hand  lovingly  over  the 
pasted  pages,  “the  greatest  pity  in  the  world 
for  such  a collection  as  this  to  be  burned  up  in- 
complete, even  if  it  is  by  a world  on  fire  !”  and 
thereupon  Mr.  Ferguson  falls  into  meditation  as 
to  what  kind  of  binding  will  be  good  enough  for 
said  collection ; and  which  of  the  Edinburgh 
public  libraries  most  worthy  of  it  at  his  death — 
all  when  the  Confederacy  is  exploded.  “My 
only  fear  is  it  will  not  last  long  enough!”  he 
adds. 


TWENTY-FIVE  DARK  HOURS. 

I’m  what  we  calls  a ganger,  and  have  so  many 
men  under  me  when  we’re  making  a new  line  o’ 
rail.  I passed  best  part  o’  my  time  in  the  country ; 
but  L have  worked  on  the  lines  in  Franco  and 
Spain ; but  what  I’m  about  to  tell  you  happened  in 
I.ondon,  where  we’d  sunk  a shaft  right  down,  and 
then  was  tunneling  forrards  and  backards  — the 
shaft  being  to  get  rid  of  your  stuff,  and  sometimes 
for  a steam-engine  to  be  pumping  up  the  water.  It’s 
rather  dangerous  work,  and  a many  men  gets  hurt ; 
but  then  a gTeat  deal  of  it’s  through  carelessness, 
for  lots  of  our  fellows  seems  as  though  the  whole  o’ 
ttHr  brains  is  in  their  backs  and  arms,  where  they’re 
precious  strong,  and  nowheres  else ; but  I’d  got  so 
used  to  it  that  in  cutting  or  tunnel  it  was  all  the 
eame  to  me,  and  now  I was  busy  supering  the  men 
digging,  and  sometimes  bricklaying  a bit,  so  that  I 
thought  werry  little  about  danger  when  I’d  seen  as 
all  the  shores  and  props  was  well  in  their  places. 

It  was  just  at  the  end  o’  the  dinner-hour  one  day, 
and  I w as  gone  down  the  shaft  to  have  a good  look 
round  before  work  begun  again,  and  I’d  got  my 
right-hand  man,  Sam  Carbcrrv,  with  me.  It  was 
a new  shaft,  about  thirty  foot  deep,  with  ladders  to 
go  down,  and  a windlass  and  baskets  for  bringing 
up  stuff  and  letting  down  bricks  and  mortar. 

We  hadn’t  tunneled  more  than  p'r’aps  some  ten 
or  a dozen  foot  each  way,  so  as  you  may  suppose  it 
was  tverry  fresh — green,  as  we  calls  it ; and  I wasn’t 
quite  satisfied  about  the  shoring  up,  and  so  on,  for 
you  know  fellows  do  get  so  precious  careless  when 
once  they’ve  got  used  to  danger ; and  as  for  some  of 
our  big  navvies,  why  they’re  jest  like  a set  o’  babies, 
and  for  even'  thing  else  but  their  regular  work 
they’re  quite  as  helpless.  Tell  ’em  to  fill  a lorn’, 
or  skid  a wheel,  or  wheel  a barrer,  they’ll  do  it  like 
smoke;  but  as  to  taking  care  o’  themselves — but 
there,  I needn’t  say  no  more  about  that — just  look 
at  the  great,  good-tempered,  lolloping  fellows!  A 
man  can’t  have  it  all  ways ; and  if  he’s  got  it  all  in 
bone  and  muscle,  «by  ’tain’t  to  be  expected  as  he’s 
going  to  have  all  the  brains  too. 

“ That’s  giving  a bit  there,  Sam,”  I says,  a-point- 
ing  to  one  part  o’  the  shaft  where  the  earth  was 
a-bulging  and  looked  loose.  “That  ain’t  safe. 
There’ll  be  a barrer  full  o’  stuff  a-top  o’  somebody’s 
Lead  afore  the  arternoon’s  over.  That’s  the  rain — 
that  is.  Take  your  mell  and  knock  out  that  lower 
shore,  and  we’ll  put  it  a couple  o’  foot  higher  • up. 
Mind  how  you  does  it !”  Sam  nods  his  head,  for  he 
was  a chap  as  never  spoke  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
then  he  gets  up,  while  I takes  a look  or  two  at  the 
brickwork,  so  as  not  to  be  done  by  the  men,  nor  yet 
dropped  on  by  the  foreman.  Then  I hears  Sam 
banging  away  at  the  bit  o’  scaffold-pole,  and  direct- 
ly after  it  comes  down  with  a hollow  sound ; and 
then  there  was  a rattling  o’  loose  gravelly  earth  as 
I peeps  out,  and  then  feels  as  though  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth,  for  I shouts  out:  “That’s  the  wrong 
one !"  But  in  an  instant  Sam  dropped  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  as  be  did  so  it  seemed  as  though  some  one 
drew  a curtain  over  the  hole,  and  then  I felt  a tre- 
mendous blow  on  the  chest,  and  was  driven  back- 
ward and  dashed  up  against  the  wood  scaffolding  in 
the  tunnel,  and  I suppose  I was  stunned,  for  I knew 
nothing  more  for  a bit.  Then  it  seemed  as  though 
I was  being  called,  and  I sorter  woke  up ; but  every 
tiling  was  dark  as  pitch  and  silent  as  death,  and, 
ft 'ling  heavy  and  misty  and  stnpid,  I shut  my  eyes 
ayain,  and  felt  as  if  going  to  sleep,  for  there  didn't 
f • m to  be  any  thing  the  matter  to  me.  It  was  as 
'Migb  something  had  shut  up  thought  and  sense  in 
: dark,  and  not  a wink  of  light  could  get  in.  But 
[ wa6  in  a sort  of  dreamy,  comfortable  state, 

1 lay  there  perfectly  still  till  a groaning  noise 
<1  me,  when  thought  came  back  with  a blinding 
. and  so  sharp  was  that  flash  that  my  brain 
..:.l  scorched,  for  1 knew  that  I was  buried  alive. 

, a few  minutes  I stood  where  I first  rose  up  in 
n ! ilf-stooping  position,  with  my  head  and  shoul- 
<’•  touching  the  poles  and  boards  above  me;  but 
a fresh  groan  made  me  begin  to  feel  about  in  the 
darkness,  and  try  to  find  ou  t where  I was.  and  how 
much  room  I had  to  mo^  jo.  itraeat  s was  soon 
done,  for  at  the  bottom  there  was  about  a varcl  space 
and  pffSIW 


yards,  while  the  other  way  there  was  the  width  of 
the  tunnel.  I dared  not  move  much,  though,  for 
the  earth  and  broken  brickwork  kept  rolling  and 
crumbling  in,  so  that  every  moment  the  space  grew 
less,  and  a cold  sweat  came  out  all  over  my  face,  as 
I thought  that  I should  soon  be  crushed  and  covered 
completely  up.  Just  then,  however,  another  groan 
sounded  close  by  me,  and  for  the  first  time  I remem- 
bered Sam  Carberry,  and  began  feeling  about  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sound  came. 

Bricks,  bits  o’  stone,  crumbling  gravel,  the  up- 
rights and  cross-pieces  and  bits  of  board  all  in  splin- 
ters, and  snapped  in  two  and  three  pieces,  with  their 
ragged  ends  sticking  out  of  the  gravel.  But  I could 
feel  nothing  of  Sam,  and  I sat  down  at  last,  panting 
as  though  I had  been  running,  and  there  was  the 
big  drops  a-rolling  off  me,  while  I drew  every  breath 
that  heavy  that  I grew  wild  with  horror  and  fear ; 
for  it  seemed  as  though  I shouldn’t  be  able  to  breathe 
much  longer,  and  then  I mnst  be  stifled.  It  was 
awful,  the  thoughts  of  all  that ; and  had  such  an 
effect  on  me,  that  I dashed  about  like  a bird  in  a 
cage — now  here,  now  there— in  mad  efforts  and 
struggles  to  get  out.  I cried,  “Help,  help!”  and 
swore  and  tore  about,  jumping  np  and  plunging  my 
hands  into  the  earth ; till  at  last,  panting,  and  bleed- 
ing, and  helpless,  I lay  upon  the  gravel  crying  like 
a child. 

Ah ! That  did  me  good,  and  seemed  to  clear  my 
thoughts,  and  make  me  mad  with  myself  to  think  I 
had  been  wasting  my  strength  so  for  nothing,  when 
perhaps  I might  have  been  doing  something  toward 
making  my  escape ; and  while  I was  thinking  like 
this,  all  at  once  I started,  for  there  was  a groan  again 
close  to  my  head ; then,  after  feeling  about  a bit,  I 
got  my  hand  upon  a bit  of  broken  board,  when  I felt 
a groan  again,  and  then,  after  searching  about,  found 
that  underneath  the  board  was  a face  which,  by 
scratching  away  the  earth,  l could  touch,  and  feel 
to  be  warm. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  to  start  up  and  strike 
my  head  violently  against  a cross-piece,  so  that  I 
was  half  stunned ; and  then  I began  to  feel  about 
for  a shovel  till  I got  hold  of  a handle,  and  found 
that  the  rest  was  so  tightly  bedded  in  the  soil,  that 
I must  have  been  a good  hour  grubbing  it  out  with 
my  fingers.  But  I kept  leaving  off  to  go  and  speak 
to  the  face,  which  I knew  must  be  that  of  Sam  Car- 
berry  ; and  though,  poor  fellow,  it  did  him  no  good, 
he  being  quite  insensible,  yet  it  did  me  good,  for 
there  was  company— I was  not  alone— and  after 
leaving  off  that  way  now  and  then,  I worked  again 
like  a good  ’un  till  the  shovel  was  at  liberty ; for 
while  I was  hard  at  work  I had  no  time  to  think 
about  any  thing  else. 

And  now,  though  I could  feel  that  poor  Sam  was 
breathing,  he  didn’t  groan;  and  I began  with  the 
shovel  to  try  and  set  his  face  more  at  liberty;  but 
at  the  first  trial  I threw  down  the  tool  with  a horri- 
ble cry,  as  the  loose  gravel  came  rattling  down,  and 
in  another  minute  the  poor  fellow’s  face  would  have 
been  completely  covered  if  I had  not  thrust  myself 
against  the  earth  and  kept  it  back. 

If  I could  only  have  kept  from  thinking  I would 
not  have  cared ; but  now  that  I was  forced  to  keep 
still  and  hold  np  the  earth,  the  thoughts  would  keep 
coming  thick  and  fast,  and  mixed  np  with  them  all 
were  coffins — black  cloth  coffins  with  white  nails  . 
black  coffins  with  black  nails;  elm  coffins:  work- 
house  shells;  and  inside  every  one  of  ’em  I could 
see  myself  lying  stiff  and  cold.  There  was  one 
light-grained  elm,  which  looked  sometimes  quitelike 
a little  speck  right  off  in  the  distance,  and  then 
came  gradually  closer,  and  closer,  and  closer,  till  it 
seemed  as  though  the  next  moment  it  would  crush 
me,  or  drive  me  into  the  earth  where  I was  crouch- 
ing ; then  it  would  gradually  go  back  further  and 
further  till  it  was  quite  a speck  again.  Then  there 
were  processions  o’  people  in  Mack,  constantly  crowd- 
ing by. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a noise  of  a stone  falling 
or  a little  bit  of  rolling  earth,  else  all  was  as  still 
and  silent  as  if  there  wasn’t  such  a thing  as  hearing. 
It  was  so  still  that  the  quietness  was  horrible,  and  I 
began  to  talk  ont  loud  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thing to  hear ; and  then  I listened  again,  hoping  to 
hear  the  sounds  of  pick  and  spade,  for  I knew  they 
would  be  trying  to  dig  us  out,  alive  or  dead. 

“That’ll  be  it,”  I says  out  aloud;  “they’ll  dig. 
and  dig,  and  dig  till  they  gets  to  us;  but  then 
they’ve  got  all  the  stuff  to  get  up  the  shaft,  ami 
shore  up  again  as  they  goes,  and  I shall  be  gone 
long  before  they  gets  to  me!” 

Then  the  horror  of  death  came  again,  and  T leaped 
up  and  beat  myself  about  till  I was  drenched  with 
blood  and  sweat,  and  then  I lay  still  again,  with 
my  heart  throbbing  and  beating,  and,  try  what  I 
would,  I couldn’t  get  enough  breath.  I tried  to 
reach  the  face  of  my  poor  mate,  and  I found  it  still 
warm,  and  that  the  earth  had  not  settled  over  it. 
It  was  company  to  be  able  to  touch  it  so  long  as  he 
was  alive ; but  I thought  about  what  must  come, 
and  then  shivered  as  I felt  that  I should  scrape  the 
loose  gravel  over  it,  and  creep  to  the  far  end  of  the 
narrow  hole.  And  now  I began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  think  about  home,  and  my  two  girls,  and  their 
mother ; and  there  was  no  comfort  there,  for  I be- 
gan to  wonder  what  was  to  become  of  them  when  I 
was  gone.  Quietly  as  could  be  I calculated  what 
inv  funeral  would  cost  the  Odd  Fellows,  andvthen 
about  the  allowance  there’d  be  for  my  people  ont  o’ 
the  Widow  and  Orphan’s  Fund,  and  then  I thought 
how  things  might  have  been  worse  than  they  was. 
-'•t  lnri  of  all.  T feels  qnict  and  patient  like,  and,  for 
the  i’rst  time  since  I’d  been  buried,  I was  down  on 
my  knees  with  my  face  in  my  hands. 

[ don’t  know  how  long  I stopped  like  that,  when 
all  at  once  I fancied  I heard  a voice  speaking,  and 
I started  up ; but  it  sounded  no  more,  and  as  I sat 
listening  1 eotild  see  again  all  sorts  of  things  com- 
ing and  going.  Now  it  was  coffins ; now  straugo- 
looking  beasts  and  things  without  any  particular 
shape;  and  ns  they  mov'd,  and  coiled,  and  rol'ed 
forward,  I kept  feeling  as  though  they  must  touch 
me  ; b t no.  they  glided  off'  again,  and  at  last,  to 
keep  from  M a king,  I stripped  off  coat  and  waist- 
coat. and,  groping  about  till  1 got  hold  of  the  shov- 
eL  ^ out,  “God  help  me  !’’  and  began  to  try 
{j^tuppijway  out. 


“Every  man  for  himself!”  I half  roared,  and  the 
curious,  stbh'd  sound  of  my  voice  frightened  me ; 
but  I work  d on  till  I had  thrown  back  a few  spade- 
fuls, when  I found  that  I had  put  it  off  too  long, 
and  that  I could  do  nothing  but  sink  down,  pant- 
ing for  air.  I couldn’t  keep  off  the  idea  that,  some- 
thing was  pressing  down  upon  me  and  trying  to 
force  out  my  breath ; at  last  this  idea  got  to  be  so 
strong  that  I kept  thrusting  out  my  hands  and  try- 
ing to  push  the  something  away.  I don’t  know 
how  time  went,  but  at  last  I was  lying,  worn  out 
and  helpless,  upon  the  ground,  feebly  trying  to 
grub  or  burrow  a way  out  with  myJingers. 

All  at  once  I remembered  poor  ?am,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  groping  about  I found  the  board  again, 
and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  face,  but  only  to  snatch 
it  away  with  a chill  running  through  me,  for  it 
was  as  cold  as  ice.  Then  I tried  to  touch  his 
breast,  but  soon  gave  up ; for,  with  the  exception 
of  his  face,  he  was  completely  bedded  in  the  earth, 
while  the  board  had  only  saved  him  at  the  first 
moiftent  from  instantaneous  death. 

I crept  as  far  off  as  I could ; for  now  it  seemed 
that  death  was  very,  very  near  me,  and  that  my 
own  time  must  be  pretty  well  run  out. 

I won’t  tell  you  how  weak  I was  again,  and  how 
all  my  past  actions  came  trooping  past  me.  There 
they  all  were,  from  boyhood  till  the  present ; and 
I couldn’t  help  groaning  as  I saw  how  precious  lit- 
tle good  there  was  in  them — just  here  and  there  a 
bright  spark  among. all  the  blackness.  At  last  I 
began  to  think  it  was  all  over,  for  a heavy,  stupid 
faintness  came  over  me,  and  I battled  against  it 
with  all  my  might ; but  it  was  like — to  me,  there, 
in  that  darkness — like  a great  bird  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  with  heavy  shadowy  wings ; and  as  I 
tried  to  drive  it  off  it  went  back,  but  only  to  come 
again,  till  at  last  the  place  seemed  to  fade  away ; 
for  after  groping  round  and  round  the  place  such  a 
many  times  I seemed  to  see  and  know  every  bit  of 
it  as  well  as  if  I saw  it  with  my  eyes,  till  it  faded 
away,  and  all  seemed  to  be  gone. 

Nex’  thing  as  I remembers  is  a dull  “ thud-thud- 
thudding”  noise,  and  it  woke  me  up  so  that  I sat 
holding  my  head,  which  ached  as  though  it  would 
split,  and  trying  to  recollect  once  more  where  I 
was ; and  I s’pose  my  poor  mind  must  have  been  a 
bit  touched,  for  I could  make  nothing  out  until  I 
had  crawled  and  felt  about  a few  times  over,  when 
once  more  it  all  came  back  with  a flash,  and  I re- 
member thinking  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  I had  kept  half  stunned,  for  now  I knew 
what  the  noise  was,  and  I could  hardly  contain 
the  hope,  which  seemed  to  drive  me  almost  mad. 
Would  thej'  get  to  me  before  I was  dead  ? Could 
I help  them  ? Would  they  give  up  in  despair  and 
leave  me  ? 

I lay  listening  to  the  ' ' thud- thud- thud”  till  all 
at  once  it  stopped,  and  the  stillness  that  succeeded 
was  so  awful  that  I shrieked  out,  for  I thought  they 
had  given  up  digging.  But  the  dull,  distant  sound 
roused  me  again,  and  once  more  I lay  listening  and 
counting  the  spadefuls  that  I knew  were  being  la- 
boriously and  slowly  thrown  out.  Now  I was  cry- 
ing weakly,  now  foaming  at  the  mouth,  every  now 
and  then  the  noise  could  not  be  heard ; at  last, 
when  I could  just  faintly  hear  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  tried  to  shout  in  reply,  I found  I couldn’t  do 
more  than  whisper. 

All  at  once  the  earth  came  caving  in  again,  and 
I was  half  buried.  Weak  as  I was,  it  took  me 
long  enough  to  get  free,  and  to  crawl  up  and  sit 
behind  an  upright  post  or  two:  and  it  was  well  I 
did;  for  no  sooner  was  I there  than  the  gravel 
caved  in  again,  and  I heard  a shout,  saw  a flash  of 
light,  and  then  was  jammed  close  into  the  corner, 
and  must  have  been  suffocated  but  for  the  wood 
framing  about  me,  which  kept  the  earth  off.  But 
as  I sat  wedged  in  I could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
shovels  and  picks,  and  I knew  how  men  would  toil 
to  get  out  a brother-workman.  And  now,  feeling 
quite  helpless  and  resigned,  I tried  my  best  to  pray 
for  my  life,  or,  if  not,  for  mercy  for  what  I had 
done  wrong. 

“Ain’t  nobody  here?”  said  a voice,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  in  the  dark,  and  I could  not  speak  to  cry  for 
help. 

“Must  be,”  said  another  voice.  “Poor  chap’s 
under  them  planks!”  And  then  come  that  sound 
• .-hovels  again,  and  then  a loud  hurraying,  and  I 
loll  hands  about  me,  and  that  I was  being  carried, 
and  something  trickled  into  my  mouth.  Then 
voices  were  buzzing  about  me  more  and  more,  and 
I began  ^o  feel  able  to  breathe,  and  I heard  some 
one  say,  “He’s  coming  to;”  and  then  one  spoke, 
and  then  another  spoke,  and  I knew  I was  being 
taken  up  the  shaft;  but  all  was  as  it  were  in  a 
dream,  till  I heard  a loud  scream,  and  felt  two 
arms  round  me,  and  knowing  that  now  I was  saved 
indeed,  I tried  to  say,  “Thank  God!”  but  could 
only  think  it. 

After  a bit  I managed  to  speak,  but  I suppose  I 
said  all  sorts  of  foolish,  unconnected  things,  till  I 
asked  the  time,  when  the  voice  that  revived  me  so 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  it  was  nearly  three. 

“ And  how  long  was  I there  ?”  I got  out  at  last. 

“Twenty-five  hours !” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  practical  but  very  unpoetical  use  to  which  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  hire  condemned  the  first  of  May  has 
robbed  that  fotlve  day  of  olden  times  > t all  it--  charms. 
Thosmiling,  1 dooming  month,  when  bur.-tiii;.-  buds  and  sing- 
i:-;,  birds  invite  to  universal  rejoicing  under  tlie  “ hriglit’n- 
ing  fields  of  eth'  r,”  is,  with  us,  <1  vn  od  chiefly  to  unpack- 
ing furniture,  > nd  “ getting  settled.”  It  ia  really  a dese- 
cration of  tlie  bright  spring-time;  and  the  poet’s  words 
are  thereby,  in  part,  falsified: 


“The  merry  May  hath  pleasant  hours,  and  dreamily 
thev  glide, 

As  if  they  floated,  like  the  leaves,  upon  a silver  tide; 
Tin  in  - ire  full  of  crimson  buds,  the  woods  are  full  of 


And  the  waters  flow  to  music,  like  a tune  with  pleasant 
words." 


In  many  country  towns  there  still  exists  the  pretty  cus- 
tom of  Maying.  Tlie^oung  folks  are  roused  at  daybreak 
by  the  ringing  of  the  village  bell,  or,  wanting,  thqi,  .by 
special  call  of  some  sleepless  youth.  They  pcndtrltejhe 


woods,  and,  "upturning  the  dead,  damp  leaves,  or,  per- 
chance, brushing  away  a lingering  layer  of  snow,  discov,  r 
the  hiding-place  of  the  sweet  trailing  arbutus,  that  cu  11- 
cate  May  flower,  whose  fragrant,  pink  blossoms  are  woven 
into  a garland  to  crown  the  chosen  Queen  of  May. 

The  denizens  of  our  city  who  may,  for  a shilling,  any 
day  buy  a bunch  of  spring  violets  from  the  little  flower- 
girls  on  Broadway,  do  not  understand  the  peculiar  pleas- 
ure of  finding  the  earliest  blossoms  in  their  native  wci  !-•, 
unless,  by  chance,  they  have  the  memory  of  their  child- 
hood's home  in  the  country. 

The  culture  of  flowers  is  a delightful  occunation.  In  the 
city,  however,  there  is  little  opportune**1  «t.  A ntot  of 
ground  a few  feet  square,  which  most  likely  tlie  laundress 
monopolizes  every  Monday,  or  a narrow  border  around 
the  little  yard,  is  the  average  allowance.  Nevertheless 
wonders  can  be  accomplished  in  a little  space  by  skillful 
management.  And  if  ladies,  who,  in  general,  have  ths> 
requisite  skill  and  taste,  will  give  a little  attention  to  the 
matter  now  they  will  be  repaid  by-qnd-by.  It  need  not 
be  an  arduous  labor.  A gardener  will  prepare  the  soil 
properly  in  half  a day;  and,  if  a lady  will  sacrifice  her 
usual  promenade  for  a few  days,  the  time  thus  gained  will 
enable  her  easily  to  accomplish  the  rest,  and,  we  think, 
she  will  not  lose  her  rosy  cheeks  in  consequence.  In  se- 
lecting seeds  and  plants  the  simple,  hardy  varieties,  and 
those  which  will  blossom  through  the  season,  usually  give 
more  satisfaction  than  the  more  delicate  kinds,  which  re- 
quire special  care.  Mignonnette,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas, 
Monthly  Roses,  Pinks,  etc.,  can  always  be  depended  upon. 
Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Asters,  and  similar  plants  will 
brighten  the  beds  in  autumn.  So  that  by  making  a judi- 
cious selection  one  may  have  bouquets  from  her  own  gar- 
den all  through  the  season.  Let  the  children,  too,  coma 
in  for  their  share  of  the  work  and  of  the  flowers.  Give 
Harry  and  Lucy  a tiny  bed  of  their  own,  and  show  them 
how  to  drop  in  the  Seeds.  If  you  will  provide  a little  wa- 
tering-pot, and  let  them  pull  up  the  weeds,  of  course  they 
will  pull  up  tlie  plants  too,  their  happiness  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Women,  all  the  world  over,  love  flowers  : and  there  is 
no  gift  to  them  more  delicate  and  appropriate  than  a bou- 
quet of  fresh  blossoms.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  gen- 
erally understood  that  gentlemen  often  have  an  equally 
keen  enjoyment  of  them ; nor  that  it  is  an  equally  grace- 
ful tribute  for  a lady  to  place  flowers  upon  the  writing 
table,  or  by  the' breakfast  plate  of  husband  or  brother,  for 
his  especial  gratification.  We  know  some  gentlemen  who 
particularly  enjoy  a bouquet  for  breakfast ; and,  doubt- 
leas,  others  would  find  one  very  appetizing  as  the  warm 
weather  comes  on.  It  might  answer  instead  of  a toni» 
or  bitters. 

The  Central  Park  is  putting  on  its  fresh  spring  dress. 
The  “ season"  will  open— weather  permitting— on  the  first 
Saturday  afternoon  of  May,  by  a concert.  The  musical 
pagoda  has  been  repaired  and  repainted— a great  variety 
of  rustic  seats  have  been  added;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  Park  much  has  been  done  during  the  winter  to  in- 
crease its  beauty  and  render  it  attractive.  The  improve- 
ments  are  most  apparent  in  the  upper  section,  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  a comparatively  unfinished  condition. 

When  “ The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals"  is  incorporated  and  exerts  Its  au- 
thority,  it  may  become  possible  to  pass  through  Broad- 
way and  our  other  thoroughfares  without  being  distressed 
by  seeing  overloaded  or  prostrate,  struggling  homes.  At 
present  it  is  seldom  possible. 

The  following  singular  statistics  of  matrimonial  life  in 
Paris  are  reported : 

During  the  past  twelve  months  2344  wives  have  fled  the 
conjugal  roof  without  leaving  their  future  addresses;  of 
husbands  who  have  done  likewise  there  are  4427 ; of  mar- 
ried couples  legally  separated  (not  divorced)  there  are 
7115;  of  ditto  who  have  agreed  to  live  apart,  5340;  of 
husbands  and  wives  living  at  daggers  drawn,  31,912;  of 
happy  couples,  43 ; of  mutually  indifferent,  61,480. 

If  this  Parisian  fashion  is  liable  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try more  extensively  than  at  present,  some  remedies 
should  be  circulated  to  check  the  epidemic.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  them.  Let  us  see.  Here  is  a recipe  for  keep- 
ing a husband  and  making  him  good-natured : 

“ Keep  his  linen  in  prime  condition,  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  stiffness ; never  let  him  know  the  want  of  a but- 
ton ; give  him  well-broiled  beef-steak,  wholesome  bread, 
and  a sparkling  cup  of  coffee  for  his  breakfast ; keep  squall- 
ing babies  and  broken  crockery  out  of  his  sight ; do  not  an- 
noy him  with  the  blunders  and  extravagance  of  ‘ Biddy;’ 
greet  his  evening  arrival  with  a clean,  lightsome  face, 
well-combed  hair,  and  a welcome  kiss;  have  ready  a 
cheerful  supper,  a bright  fire  in  the  grate,  an  easy-ehalr, 
with  comfortable  gown  and  slippers ; be  merry,  and  tell 
him  some  agreeable  news;  finally,  give  him  a well-made 
bed  in  a cozy  chamber.” 

Very  good.  Now— well— verily,  our  moral  cook-book 
does  not  contain  a single  recipe  for  making  and  keeping  a 
good  wife.  That  Is  strange.  The  Inference  is  plain. 
Either  wives  as  a class  are  not  Under  enough  to  be  worth 
preserving  any  way,  or  else  husbands  have  not  skill  enough 
to  follow  a recipe  if  they  had  one. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise— while  threading  our  way 
through  the  flocks  of  children  that  run  wild  in  the  street* 
without  any  apparent  care— that  any  of  them  should  liva 
to  grow  up.  We  should  think  they  would  be  killed  a dozen 
times  where  they  are  once!  But  careless  as  parents  are 
about  exposing  their  children  to  the  dangers  of  the  street, 
it  seems  reckless  for  a mother  or  nnrse  to  suffer  a child  to 
thrust  head  and  arms  from  an  open  car  window  as  they 
often  do.  A sad  and  not  unfrequent  accident  occurred  the 
other  day  on  one  of  the  city  cars  which  should  be  a warn- 
ing to  nil.  A passenger  sat  with  his  elbow  out  of  the  win- 
dow, when  the  stake  of  an  empty  cart  struck  It  The  arm 
was  jammed  so  violently  against  the  window-poet  as  to 
shake  the  whole  car.  The  poor  man  said,  “ My  arm  is 
broken,"  and  sank  back  and  fainted. 

The  death  of  Dr.  H.  G.  OUendorf,  so  well  known  by  his 
systems  for  acquiring  foreign  languages,  is  reported.  He 
was  a German  Jew,  of  insignificant  personal  appearance, 
and  although  he  had  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  he 
lived  penuriously  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  of  a great 
chocolate  factory  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  He  had  an  im- 
mense number  of  pupils,  although  bis  rude  and  insolent 
manners  drove  many  away  from  him.  He  was  about  sixty 
years  old,  and  leaves  a wife  and  children  who  inherit  his 
estate. 

Somebody— we  are  unable  to  give  tlie  authority— re- 
ports the  following  childish  “ wonders,"  each  one  of  which 
is  suggestive  enough  for  a text : 

Wonder  why  momma  keeps  Bridget  nt  homo  from 
church  to  work  all  dsy,  end  then  >rys  it  is  wicked  for  me 
to  build  my  rabbit-house  on  Sunday  ? 

Wonder  why  our  minister  bought  that  pretty  cane  with 
tlie  yellow  lion’s  head  on  the  top,  and  then  asked  me  for 
my  cent  to  put  in  the  missionary  box  ? Don’t  I want  a 
Jew's-harp  just  as  well  ns  he  wanted  a cane  ? 

Wonder  what  makes  papa  tell  such  nice  . lories  to  visit- 
ors about  his  hiding  the  master's  j-atnn  when  he  went  to 
school,  and  about  his  running  away  from  tlie  school-mis- 
tress when  she  was  going  to  whip  liim,  and  then  shut  me 
np  all  day  in  a dark  room  because  I tried  once  to  be  as 
smart  as  he  was  ? 

Wonder  what  made  papa  say  that  wicked  word  when 
Betsy  upset  the  ink  nil  over  his  papers,  and  then  slapped 
my  ears  because  I eaid  tlie  same  thing  when  my  kite. 

Wond^  friiy  mamma  ifid  Bridget  the  other  day  to  say 
that  she  was  hot  at  home  when  Tommy  Day's  mother 
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THE  PASSION  OF  MARTIN 
HOLDFAST. 

here  were  ten  of  ns ; I ut  four  brothers  and  (We 
si  tors  had  died  ere  I reached  manhood.  So,  too, 
had  my  father  and  mother.  I was  left  quite  alone 
in  the  old  house — half  manor-house,  half  farm- 
house— before  I was  five-and-twenty. 

I know  not  on  God’s  earth  a more  abandoned  and 
dr --olate  spot  than  that  on  which  the  original  Hold- 
fast had  chosen  to  establish  his  house.  Along  the 
1 1 1 * r t icastern  seaboard  of  Bentshire  runs  a long  range 
of  sandy  hillocks.  They  are  as  deserted  as  the 
dwelt.  A few  conies  burrow  in  their  sides,  and 
when  spring  returns  the  shy  curlew  lays  her  eggs 
among  the  bent.  Between  the  sandy  rampart  and 
the  sea  was  a slice  of  navigable  country,  perhaps  a 
mile  in  breadth.  This  narrow  stAp  runs  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater  a dozen  miles  to  the  north. 
The  population  is  thin  and  scattered.  There  are 
some  half-dozen  farm-houses ; the  cottages  of  a 
few  fishermen  under  the  lee  of  the  Giant’s  Crag 
(v,  hich  forms  and  protects  a miniature  harbor) ; 
Marvell  Park,  upon  a bend  of  the  Blackwater;  and 
in  its  near  neighborhood  the  Heughs.  And  the 
Heughs  is  the  farm  manor-house  of  which  I have 
spoken,  where  the  Holdfasts  had  lived  and  died,  and 
where  I — Martin  Holdfast — was  born.  The  gaunt 
old  house  had  once  been  gay  enough ; but  its  cheer- 
fulness had  died  out  as  the  unnoted  years  went  by. 

I had  been  brought  up  in  a gloomy  creed.  Hell 
was  to  me  a tremendous  reality  before  I had  cut  my 
first  teeth.  I wqs  taught  in  the  nursery  that  God 
was  a terrible  tyrant,  who  delighted  in  taking  venge- 
ance and  in  shedding  blood.  As  I grew  up  the 
scheme  was  explained  to  me  with  amazing  distinct- 
ness. We  had  it  all  laid  down  for  us  at  school  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer ; and  even  to-day 
I can  not  look  at  the  old  text-book,  over  whose  aw- 
ful and  wicked  riddles  teacher  and  pupil— the  pupil 
being  ten  years  old — puzzled  themselves  daily  with- 
out feelings  of  indignation,  horror,  and  astonish- 
ment: 

Other  lads  could  repeat  this  lesson  without  ap- 
pearing to  attach  any  weight  to  the  words ; but  I 
ceuld  not.  I was  tormented  by  this  vision  which 
the  gloomy  logic  of  a theologian  had  Conjured  up — 
this  vision  of  a race  which  a jealous  God  had  created 
for  eternal  torment.  I reflected,  and  I rebelled.  To 
hold  to  such  a faith  would,  I felt,  drive  me  into  the 
direst  unbelief. . I did  not  know  who  God  might 
be ; but  I was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  deny 
that  he  looked  with  cruel  complacency  upon  the 
agony  of  his  creatures.  On  this  ground  I might 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot — for  a time  at  least. 

But  Hackaback  and  Blastem,  our  parsons,  did  not 
s op  here.  I knew  that  Dr.  Hackaback  was  at  the 
dinner- table  very  much  like  other  men— that  he 
played  a respectable  rubber,  and  was  particular 
about  bis  port.  Yet  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
hj  told  us  that  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world  were  accursed;  that  our  bodies  were  the 
servants  of  Satan ; that  we  were  to  flee  not  merely 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  from  all  that  seemed 
to  make  life  beautiful  and  desirable — the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  as  he  called  them.  Mr.  Blastem  was  by 
nature  ascetical,  and  I believe  that,  more  or  less,  he 
practiced  what  he  preached.  But  my  whole  soul 
revolted  against  the  doctrine. 

I had  been  designed  for  “ the  ministry ;”  but  iny 
te  ichers  found  that  I was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit 
of  unbelief,  and  they  let  me  go.  And  then,  gun  in 
hand,  I wandered  across  desolate  moorlands  or  by 
the  sleepless  sea,  day  after  day,  and  left  the  theo- 
logians to  carry  on  their  windy  war.  The  old  place 
was  very  lonely  by  this  time ; but  when  a mail  is 
hardy  in  body  and  soul ; loving  the  open  air,  his 
gun,  Ms  horses,  his  dogs ; when  he  is  five-and- 
twenty  years  old  and  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings, 
he  has  no  right  to  be  permanently  unhappy. 

Nor  was  I — only  I felt  that  the  color  of  the  life 
which  I had  inherited  was  somewhat  gray.  It 
wanted  color  and  brilliancy.  I was  passingly  hap- 
py in  the  excitement  of  the  chase ; but  our  rustic 
merrymakings  were  not  lively.  Phillis  had  soft 
p?nsive  eyes,  not  averse  to  love ; but  then  her  hands 
were  red  and  lumpy,  and  the  old  farmer’s  views 
about  the  weather  were  as  tedious  as  a sermon  by 
Dr.  Hackaback.  The  fishers’  life  did  not  lack  ad- 
venture ; how  could  it,  when  their  field  of  battle 
e d glory  was  tj£sea:  yet  on  land,  though  good 
! Hows  in  the  main,  they  were  sadly  prosy;  and 
their  serious  talk  had  a flavor  of  Blastem  which  was 
not  seductive. 

There  was  one  house,  indeed,  which  was  not  ut- 
terly hard  and  prosaic  and  unlovely,  like  the  rest. 
An  air  of  romance — the  only  romance  I thought 
that  lingered  any  where  about — blew  through  Mar- 
vell Park.  But  Marvell  Park  was  empty,  and  had 
been  empty  for  many  years. 

The  chief  approach  "to  the  Park  is  distant  about  a 
mil  from  the  gaunt  old  house  that  I have  been  de- 
sero.iug.  The  Marvell  mansion  looks  down  upon 
t>.  lirnkwater— here  half  sea,  half  river.  Twice  a 


i present  Marvells  I knew  little  or  nothing. 
I . indeed  (hat  the  old  lord  ' bo  had  lived,  not 
a ' I.  v •••  < II  Park,  Imt  at  some  princely  palace  in  a 
re  : lot  ’ Highland  county,  had  recently  died.  I 
k ■ v that  he  had,  per  force,  left  the  title  and  the 
i i:  of  his  estates  to  a son  whom  he  had  driven 
f i be  castle,  because  he  (the  son)  had  unfilially 
i ' the  parish  church  of  a Bun- 

ded to  make  the  fourth  at  a 
h<-  had  left  Marvell  Park  to  a 
luin  Henry  Marvell,  who  had 
• post  at  a Continental 


sat  hero,  gun  in  UtfT 


hi?v!  did  not  know,  and  my 
-hared  h^ll  mv  neighbors, 
point  wh<;re  at  low-water  the  Black- 
u dyke  or  embankment  has 
land  lies  low,  and,  until  this 
ed.  he.d  been  frequently  flooded.  I 


^rf,i»r-JS4awaj«» 


-p,  .iil>out  the 
r-fte  tide  was 


cheerless,  inhospitable.  The  evening  shadows  were 
already  gathering  i . . > .he  sky  while  I sat  and 
watched  the  duds  us  tli6y  flow  up  and  down  the 

bends  of  the  ri and  an  old  seal  which  thrust  its 

bullet-head  occasionally  above  water  to  squint  at 
the  salmon-nets.  Angus,  the  tacksman,  had  ur- 
gently implored  me  to  free  him  from  the  depre- 
dations of  this  wily  old  rascal.  He  declared,  with 
tears  in  his  qyes,  that  it  had  made  his  life  a burden 
to  him.  It  had  had  a bite  out  of  every  large  salmon 
he  had  caught  this  year,  and.  once  or  twice,  when 
entangled  among  the  nets,  it  had  viciously  smashed 
them  right  and  left.  The  old  thief  was  keeping 
his  distance  just  now,  but  a bright-eyed  vigilant 
northern  diver  was  sailing  within  shot.  He  had 
come  up  with  the  tide,  and,  having  finished  his  aft- 
ernoon meal,  was  looking  about  him  before  going 
oflf  to  sea.  I had  raised  my  gun,  half-minded  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a cartridge,  when  the  sound 
of  skates  on  the  frozen  canal  at  my  back— shrill  in 
the  frosty  stillness — caught  my  ear,  and  I turned 
round.  . 

Artemis  and  her  train!  one  of  her  nymphs  at 
least.  On  she  came,  with  the  swift,  lithe,  indolent 
ease  of  an  accomplished  skater — hissing  through  the 
keen  February  air — her  cheeks  rosy  with  the  cold 
and  the  fleetness  of  her  flying  feet.  She  came ; 
who,  I knew  not;  I knew  only  that  a lovely  ap- 
parition had  rushed  swiftly  out  of  the  February 
gloom  and  had  steadied  herself  at  my  side.  Color 
enough  for  you,  my  pre-Raphaelite  masters ! A 
dark  purple  jacket,  a skirt  of  the  same  color,  only 
a shade  lighter,  looped  up  above  an  orange  petti- 
coat ; a wide-awake,  covered  with  the  skin  of  some 
strange  animal — a leopard  or  panther — with  . black- 
cock's feather  stuck  coquettishly  at  the  side.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  her  face  was  pretty  or  the 
reverse;  but  I felt  at  least  that  she  was  supremely 
graceful,  that  every  movement  betrayed  an  exqui- 
site abandon , that  each  supple  limb  was  soft  and  pli- 
ant and  obedient  to  the  lightest  behest  of  the  soul. 

She  had  stopped  at  my  side,  but  she  did  not  no- 
tice me  at  first.  “How  beautiful!”  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  she  looked  across  the  embankment.  A 
wintry  gleam  of  sunshine  had  struck  the  sand-hills, 
making  them  all  golden,  and  lighted  up  for  a pass- 
ing moment  the  sullen  sea.  “How  beautiful!” 
and  then  suddenly,  with  a little  cry  of  pain,  “Ah! 
my  foot !” 

She  stooped  to  undo  her  skate,  and  then  she  saw 
me.  She  took  me,  perhaps,  for  a poacher  or  va- 
grant, for  she  gave  a sharp,  hurried  glance  back- 
ward along  the  canal ; but  her  alarm,  if  she  felt 
any,  lasted  but  a moment.  “I  am  afraid  I must 
trouble  you,”  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon 
me.  “ I must  ask  you,  Mr. — Mr. — ?” 

“Holdfast,”  I answered,  for  her  voice  interro- 
gated. 

She  smiled;  then  I saw  rightly  how  beautiful 
she  was.  Her  smile  lighted  up  her  face  as  the  sun- 
rise lights  up  the  sea. 

“I  am  so  glad!  You  are  our  neighbor,  you 
know — or  rather,  you  don’t  know.  Could  you  undo 
my  skate  ? It  hurts  my  ankle.  I am  May  Mar- 
vell.” 

She  held  out  her  foot-— a small,  clean-cut,  shapely 
foot,  cased  in  a matchless  little  boot.  A few  inches 
of  mauve  stocking,  tight  and  taut,  were  visible 
above  the  boot ; for  her  petticoat,  without  being 
exactly  scrimp,  was  obviously  a very  serviceable 
article’  not  by  any  means  designed  to  restrict  the 
free  use  of  the  limbs.  I loosened  her  skate,  and  she 
thanked  me  with  easy  composure. 

“ I have  lost  John,  our  fat  coachman,  to  whose 
care  I was  made  over.  The  ice  must  have  given 
way  with  him.  But,  though  it  gets  dark  at  mid- 
day here,  1 can  not  lose  my  way,  can  I ?” 

I explained  to  her  as  well  as  I could  that  there 
was  a short-cut  across  the  bents  to  Marvell,  and 
offering  to  show  her  the  way  to  the  Park  gate,  ad- 
vised her  to  quit  the  ice  and  her  skates.  She  did 
so  at  once — with  perfect  docility,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  distrust,  accepting  the  guidance  of  a 
stranger.  That  February  walk  through  the  gath- 
ering gloom  decided  the  course,  of  my  life.  Her 
manner  was  frank  and  unreserved.  She  talked 
rapidly — at  least,  words  came  rapidly  to  her,  and 
she  flung  them  from  her— clear,  bright  ripples  of 
talk,  dashing  ever  into  a spray  of  mockery.  Yet 
her  gray  eyes  dreamt  as  freely  as  they  mocked ; they 
were  soft,  and  when  at  rest,  rested  upon  you  with 
voluptuous  pensiveness.  In  her  eyes,  indolent  yet 
restless;  in  the  gliding  and  swimming  grace  of  her 
gait;  in  her  talk,  passionate  yet  ironical;  in  her 
easy  goodness  and  transient  flashes  of  fierceness,  one 
h id  glimpses  of  a nature  that  might  perhaps  have 
scared  away  a wiser  man  than  I was. 

We  met  Mr.  Marvell  at  the  Park  gate,  anxious 
about  his  daughter.  She  introduced  me  at  once. 
“This  is  Mr.  Holdfast,  papa,  our  neighbor  at  the 
Heughs” — for  she  had  learned  all  about  me  already 
— “ he  has  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me  homo  when 
I had  lost  my  way.”  His  manner  was  simple  and 
courteous,  and  as  I left  he  promised  to  call  for  me 
on  an  early  day,  and  hoped  that  wc  might  meet  oft- 
en, now  they  had  come  home.  “ The  Holdfasts  and 
the  Marvells  must  have  known  each  other  of  old.” 

I did  not  go  home  at  once.  I slowly  retraced  my 
steps  to  the  point  where  we  had  met — very  slowly. 
Yet  I seemed  to  tread  on  air.  A sudden  rosy  rap- 
ture had  entered  into  my  life.  The  old  land-marks 
were  transfigured;  I hardly  recognized  them.  I 
had  taken  a first  deep  draught  of  the  wine,  of  Love. 
The  moon  had  already  risen,  and  a sea  of  silver 
light  quivered  and  p’  hod  at  my  feet.  But  I saw 
her  face  only — the  pure  ample  brows;  the  full  lips, 
red  and  curled;  the  great  gray,  thoughtful  eves, 
with  their  long  lashes : heard  only  the  quick,  bird- 
like twitter  of  her  laugh ; felt  only  the  pressure  of 
her  hand,  which  had  pressed  mine  at  parting. 

I struggled  from  the  first  in  a blind,  ineffectual 
way  against  the  fascination  of  this  girl.  But  she 
took  me  captive  as  a snake  takes  captive  a bird. 
Before  many  days  had  passed  1 gave  up  the  contest, 
and  passively  submitted  to  be  carried  whithersoever 
my  good  or  evil  fate  might  lead. 

Do  you  know,  papa,”  she  said,  one  day,  while 
sre" seated  together  in  the  afternoon  twilight, 
I sometimes  fancy  1 have  got  no  soul  ?” 


“ You  have  got  a temper,  at  least,  my  dear,”  said 
her  father,  blandly. 

But  she  turned  away  from  him  with  a little  impa- 
tient shrug,  and  addressed  herself  to  me. 

1 ‘ That  church  of  yours  is  quite  to  my  taste ; Dr. 
Hackaback  is  such  a ridiculous  old  dear ! We  must 
have  him  here,  papa.  Mr.  Holdfast  likes  him  as 
much  as  we  do.  And  the  sisters  Peterson ! I could 
study  their  bonnets  forever.  Is  Dr.  Hackaback  a 
good  man,  Mr.  Holdfast?”  she  continued,  with  an 
air  of  innocent  inquiry. 

I supposed  that  he  was  very  much  like  his  neigh- 
bors. 

“Then  I must  get  him  to  be  my  confessor.  I 
have  no  end  of  iniquities  to  confess.  But  he  must 
choose  between  me  and  the  Misses  Peterson.  I am 
sure  that  their  opinions  are  evangelical — such  bon- 
nets ! — and  you  know  I belong  to  the  Broad  Church, 
Mr.  Holdfast.”  * 

“I  fancy  Mr.  Holdfast  is  not  much  interested  in 
your  theological  experiences,  May  dear.  She  is  very 
tenacious,  Mr.  Holdfast,  is  May.  Ten  days  ago  she 
wanted  to  be  a nun,  and  asked  me  for  ever  so  much 
to  buy  a veil.” 

“Don’t  tell  tales,  papa.  You  know  it  was  a 
Brussels  one  I wanted.  But  I belong  permanently 
to  the  Broad  Church.” 

“Your  friends  of  the  Broad  Church,”  said  Mr. 
Marvell,  “make  things  pleasant,  at  least.” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  things  be  pleasant?”  May 
retorted.  “ I am  a coward  at  heart,  and  the  dread- 
ful stories  these  Evangelical  people  tell,  and  the  way 
they  swear  at  you,  frightens  me  out  of  my  wits.” 

May  certainly  liked  things  to  be  pleasant.  I 
think  she  was  naturally  of  a brave  spirit ; but  she 
shrunk  from  whatever  was  disagreeable.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  soft  furs ; she  made  herself  a 
warm  nest ; she  strove  in  ever}’  way  to  shut  out 
from  her  the  ugly  things  of  this  world — want,  pain, 
disease,  sin,  death.  And  thus  they  became  more 
terrible  to  her  imagination,  for  they  aro  things  that 
require  to  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  that  grow  full 
of  menace  to  the  half-averted  eye.  She  lived  in 
the  senses ; and,  like  all  who  do  so  habitually,  she 
had  become  timid  and  easily  scared  in  the  presence 
of  the  supernatural. 

In  one  of  our  scampers  across  the  sand-hill*  I 
brought  her  to  the  old  church-yard  of  the  district. 
On  a bright  green  margin  of  turf  that  overhangs 
the  sea,  bounded  by  a low  wall  through  which  our 
mountain  ponies  easily  made  their  way,  half  a doz- 
en old  head-stones,  telling  how  Alexander  David- 
son, Elspit  Bell,  and  such  like,  had  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  and  “ a broken  chancel  with  a 
broken  cross,”  where  venerable  Culdees  had  wor- 
shiped God  after  their  fashion — such  was  the  place. 
Railed  off  from  the  common  earth,  but  rank  with 
coarse  grass  and  nettles,  was  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Marvells — unopened  now  for  many  years,  for, 
as  we  know,  the  late  head  of  the  house  had  chosen 
another  resting-place.  Peering  through  the  rail- 
ings, we  could  read  how  ‘ ‘ May  Sybil  Man-ell”  had 
been  laid  there  a century  before. 

“She  was  my  great-grandmotber,”  said  May, 
after  a long  pause. 

Then  we  turned  our  horses,  and  rode  silently 
along  the  bushless  downs. 

She  had  been  in  gay  spirits  during  our  ride,  but 
now  she  spoke  not  a word.  Then  turning  upon  me 
she  said,  almost  fiercely, 

“Why  did  you  bring  me  there?  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  thiuk  that  we  must  come  to  that.  How 
1 hate  death  ! Were  we  made  only  to  be  put  away 
in  such  places,  to  rot  beneath  those  loathsome  net- 
tles ? Martin,  this  is  cruel  of  you.” 

I would  have  excused  myself,  but  she  would  not 
listen. 

‘ ‘ Let  us  gallop  along  the  shore,”  she  said ; “the 
sweet  salt  air  will  drive  such  fancies  away.  Thank 
God,  there  is  life  in  me  yet  a while  ! ” 

She  urged  her  pony  with  bridle  and  whip,  and 
we  galloped  for  a while  along  the  firm  shore.  Soon 
the  roses  came  back  to  her  cheek ; her  eye  flashed 
as  the  pace  grew  fleeter ; the  blood  danced  merrily 
in  her  veins. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Martin” — she  called  me 
Martin  now,  as  if  I was  a cousin  or  a servant — 
“but  the  world  is  so  lovely,  and  life  is  so  sweet, 
and  then  it  is  all  so  dark  and  dreary  outside.  Let 
us  banish  these  evil  fancies,  and  say  good-by  to  the 
King  of  Horrors.” 

We  had  come  to  the  fishers’  village,  and  I dis- 
mounted for  a moment  to  tighten  a girth.  As  we 
paused,  a sweet  voice  rose  from  a group  of  women  * 
who  were  seated  on  low  three-legged  stools  in  front 
of  the  cottages,  baiting  the  lines  for  to-morrow’s 
fishing.  The  words  of  the  song,  I think,  were  these  : 

THE  FISHER  LAD. 

Elsie,  the  lass  with  the  golden  curls, 

Sings  like  the  thrushes  and  climbs  with  the  squirrels : 
All  night-long  she  sleeps  in  her  nest, 

And  dreams  of  the  fisher-boy  out  in  the  West. 

All  night-long  he  rocks  In  his  boat, 

And  hums  a song  as  he  lies  afloat — 

A song  about  Elsie,  the  rosiest  rose 

That  blooms  on  the  cliff  where  the  night-wind  blows. 

The  dun  duck  dives,  and  the  roving  lark 

Flits,  with  shrill  whistle,  into  the  dark; 

And,  heaving  the  herring-nets  over  the  side, 
Night-long  tlie  fisher-boy  drifts  with  the  tide. 

Under  his  feet  the  herring  are  streaming ; 

Over  his  head  the  stars  are  dreaming;  . 

And  he  sits  in  his  boat  as  it  rocks  in  the  bight, 

And  watches  and  waits  for  the  morning  light. 

The  wind  is  soft,  and  the  stars  are  dim, 

But  never  a mermaid  whispers  to  him : 

And  the  siren  may  wa  b!e  her  s •ue.-d  note, 

But  site  won’t  beguile  him  ont  of  his  boat. 

At  break  of  day  from  die  sandy  bay 
■ He  draws  his  net-,  and  lie  snils  away— 

“Over  the  fnum  let  gipsies  roam, 

But  Love  is  b.st  alien  it  stays  at  home.” 

May  listened  with  delight.  “ It  is  Maggie  Bea- 
ton, the  cripple,”  I whispered. 

“ What  a musical  voice ! I must  get  the  air  and 
the  words.  L t us  speak  to  them.  You  know 
them,  I suppo.  o ?”  • 

We  rode  forward,  and  they  greeted  us  with  nat- 
ural courtesy.  May  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
three-legged  stools,  and  sitting  down.  tfiSi'fo'.thfl 
crippled  child,  fondled  and  caressed  her.,  "I'tVjf  jcftjlq 


gazed  admiringly  upon  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
face,  and  was  easily  induced  to  repeat  the  simple 
air.  May  had  a retentive  memory,  and  in  a won- 
derfully short  space  had  made  the  airand  the  woiVg 
her  own.  Then  with  a compassionate  cares  to  : h 
child,  and  a kindly  greeting  to  the  older  won,,  n, 
she  mounted  again,  and  we  rode  home. 

In  the  evening  we  criticised  the  new  books,  and 
tiring  of  this  May  went  to  the  piano.  “ Whnt  do 
you  think  of  this,  papa?”  she  inquired,  and  then  -ho 
sang  the  little  V-  — *■ -?h  she  had  got  from  the  : h- 
er-girl.  Her  voice  was  sweet  as  heaven  ; I nev- 
er heard  the  same  bird-like,  bell-like  notes  in  a y 
other  voice  save  one.  Then,  again,  she  discoursed 
soft,  sad  music,  and  anon  'dashed  into  the  riot  of  a 
wild  Hungarian  waltz. 

“You  recollect  how  they  danced  it  at  P sth, 
papa?  It  was  the  wildest,  most  picturesque  t!  ing 
imaginable.  Do  you  know  the  step,  Mr.  Hold- 
fast ?” 

1 ‘ No,  I don’t  dance.” 

‘ * 1 can  teach  you  it  in  a minute ; like  all  these 
national  dances,  it  looks  intricate,  but  is  in  reality 
perfectly  simple  : see,  this  is  the  step.”  / 

And  then  bringing  her  feet  out  of  her  ample 
skirts — clean-cut,  serviceable,  matchless  little  feet 
— she  showed  me  how  it  was  done. 

“ You  are  not  so  clumsy  as  I expected.  Now, 
give  me  your  hand,  and  put  the  other  round  iny 
waist.  So — so.  Oh,  you  ungrateful  bear,  you  have 
tom  my  dress !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a little  shriek 
of  affected  dismay,  as  she  jumped  from  my  aim. 

As  I walked  home  that  night  I understood  how 
men  and  women  had  died  for  love.  I had  caught 
glimpses  of  a passionate  rapture  which  might  kill 
like  angina  pectoris.  I had  held  her  in  my  arms, 
she  had  leaned  against  my  heart,  her  hair  had 
fanned  my  cheek.  I did  not  sleep  all  night ; I 
was  sick  with  love;  with  love  from  which,  as  the 
Athenian  poet  said,  none  escape,  neither  mortal 
man  nor  the  Undying  Ones. 

April  that  year  was  provokingly  fickle.  Sunny 
showers  and  rain-touched  sunbeams  chased  each 
other  the  livelong  day.  The  spring  was  bom 
amidst  laughter  and  frequent  tears. 

On  one  of  these  days  we  were  surprised  by  sud- 
den storm.  We  were  not  far  from  the  Heughs  at 
the  time  when  the  rain  began,  and  we  made  at  once 
for  the  gaunt  old  house.  Somehow  it  did  not  look 
quite  so  gaunt  with  the  rain-clouds  driving  across 
the  roof— it  looked  gauntest  always  in  the  quietude 
of  summer  days.  Ere  we  reached  the  door  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin,  for  the  water  came  down  in 
torrents.  It  was  one  of  those  storms  when  the 
heaven  abandons  itself  to  the  luxury  of  tears,  and 
weeps  without  restraint. 

For  the  first  time  my  mistress  steod  beneath  my 
roof-tree,  her  gay  plumes  sadly  draggled.  Jess, 
however,  though  grim,  was  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  she  took  Miss  Marvell  under  her  wing.  In  a 
little  while  May  returned,  so  disguised  that  I hard- 
ly knew  her,  to  the  little  parlor  where  I waited. 
She  had  donned  an  old-fashioned  silk  dress,  that 
had  been  intended  originally  for  a much  larger  wo- 
man, and  her  exquisite  rosy  smile  flashed  out  from 
below  an  enormous  hood  that  my  grandmother  or 
my  great-grandmother  had  worn.  • 

“I  am  the  ghost  of  your  grandmother  come  to 
rehuke  y<5u  for  your  sins,”  said  May.  “My  be- 
loved grandchild,"  she  continued,  with  charming 
mock  gravity,  “ I have  returned  from  the  next 
world,  where  I am  comparatively  comfortable,  sole- 
ly on  your  account.  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I do  not  like  the  company  you 
keep.  These  English  people  at  the  Park  are  un- 
dermining your  principles.  Already  you  have  be- 
gun the  downward  career.  You  walked  in  the 
fields  last  Sabbath;  next  Sabbath  you  will  steal 
tlie  spoons;  then  you  will  take  to  drinking  and 
smoking;  then  you  will  run  away  with  old  Goody; 
then  you  will  snore  when  Dr.  Hackaback  is  preach- 
ing. Ichabod!  Ichabod!  the  glory  is  departed;” 
and  the  anxious  representative  of  the  Holdfasts 
drew  the  cloak  round  her  face,  and  groaned  over 
the  kackslidings  of  the  house. 

Her  mimetic  power  was  perfect.  She  would 
have  made  a great  actress. 

“That  queer  old  duck,  Goody,”  she  continued, 
in  her  own  voice,  “ is  a perfect  treasure.  She  al- 
lowed me  to  ransack  your  grandmother’s  wardrobe. 
I hope  you  like  the  result;”  and  she  made  me  a 
stately  courtesy,  such  as  old  Mrs.  Julian  Holdfast 
may  have  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century. 

I admitted  that  it  did  credit  to  her  taste. 

“ I’ve  a great  mind  to  keep  it  for  our  theatricals 
in  summer — it  does  become  me,  I think.  Martin, 
what  a lovely  face ! ” 

As  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  a picture  on  the  wall 
— a bright,  true  face,  on  which  all  the  charities  that 
make  life  sweet  were  written. 

“ My  mother’s  portrait.” 

“Your  mother?”  she  said,  in  an  altered  tone. 
“ It  is  a face  one  might  trust  forever.  Martin,  you 
are  happier  than  I.  You  had  a mother;  I never 
knew  mine.  Perhaps — ” Here  she  paused. 

A softer  mood  than  I had  ever  known  in  her  suc- 
ceeded. Idooked  away,  for  there  was  a trouble  in 
her  voice.  I looked  away;  had  I not  done  so  I 
must  have  fallen  at  her  feet  and  kissed  the  hem  of 
her  robe.  I never  loved  her  so  wildly,  so  passion- 
ately, either  before  or  after,  as  I did  at  that  mo- 
ment. Her  eyes,  traveling  round  slowly  and  dream- 
ily, rested  on  me;  she  recovered  herself  directly; 
her  exquisit ' sensitiveness  warned  her  what  was 
coming — toll  her  of  tlie  words  that  quivered  upon 
my  lips. 

A keen,  defiant  light  came  into  her  face.  It  said 
as  plainly  as  words : "No,  I shall  not  and  can  not 
hear  you.  I do  not  love.  you.  Speak  a word  and 
I leave  you  forever.”  But  aloud  she  only  said, 
coldly,  “ I think  the  carriage  must  have  come.” 

I resolved  that  I should  go  no  more  to  ihc  Park. 
It  was  clear,  lure  me  on  ns  she  might  st  times,  that 
she  did  not  love  me.  And  I — this  poisonous  joy 
which  ha4  jCrent.  into  my  blood  was  eating  up  my 
life.1-1  PwSwoBBritl out ; and  so  for  a week, 
iped  ovcF.the,  japd-lyll^,  .return- 
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At  the  end  of  the  week  came  a note  from  May : 

“Deab  Me.  Holdfast,  - I have  been  in  bed  a week, 
but  am  better.  Kate  Snville  comes  next  month,  and  we 
mint  begin  our  rehearsal*.  But  I can  not  make  op  my 
mind  what  play  to  choose.  Will  you  come  and  help  me 
to-day?  Pray  do.  You  know  we  dine  at  seven. 

44  M.  8.  M.” 

Of  course  I did  not  go : of  course  you  would  not 
have  gone  ? Perhaps  not : if  you  and  I were  wiser 
than  Solomon  and  older  than  Methuselah.  Other- 
wise I think  I know  what  road  we  would  take  and 
where  it  would  lead  us. 

I bad  resolved  to  keep  myself  well  in  hand,  but 
my  passion  was  visible  in  my  face.  I think  that 
even  Mr.  Marvell  must  have  noticed  it ; for  after 
dinner,  a*  we  sat  for  a moment  over  the  wine,  he 
led  the  conversation  to  his  daughter.  He  probably 
knew  more  of  her  experiences  than  I did,  and  good- 
naturedly  desired  to  warn  me. 

“ She  is  a clever  little  witch,  is  May,  but  as  un- 
tamable as  a fly.  It  is  a pity  eho  is  such  a tre- 
mendous coquette — only  all  women  are  coquettes. 
Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Holdfast ; I got  that  wine  from 
Metternich.” 

He  held  np  his  own  against  the  light  as  be  con- 
tinued : 

“ I think  a taste  for  sound  old  claret  is  about  the 
' soundest  taste  we  can  cultivate.  And  it  is  a duty 
to  single  out  sound  enjoyments : for  the  zests  of 
life  are  easily  exhausted.  The  horizon  grows  gray ; 
enjoyment  flags ; the  senses  fail  us.  We  close  up 
all  the  avenues  to  pleasure  before  we  know  that 
they  are  so  few.  And  when  they  come,  the  su- 
preme rewards  of  suecess  are  poor  and  valueless. 
Your  mistress’s  kiss  does  not  burn  as  it  used  to 
burn ; the  truth  is,  she  bores  you.  You  don’t  rel- 
ish the  wit  ami  the  entries  as  of  yore ; your  stom- 
ach is  not  what  it  was,  and  you  weary  of  D ’s 

old  jokes.  My  good  Sir,  a woman  is  only— a wo- 
man; and  when  you  once  get  behind  the  scenes 
you  learn  how  you  have  been  imposed  upon,  and 
swear  never  again  to  find  a world  of  romance  in  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard  and  a pot  of  paint.” 

He  filled  his  glass  and  paused  meditatively. 

“You  know  Clavering  by  name — an  obitinato 
old  ass;  he  made  a terrible  mess  in  China.  Well, 
Clavering  once  said  a good  thing— by  mistake.  At 
a dinner  of  the  men  of  our  time  at  Cambridge  he 
got  pathetic  over  those  who  had  left  us,  and  made 
a delightful  malapropism  : 4 Some  of  them  are  hap- 
pily dead;  others,  alas!  are  married.’  Our  shout 
ofdaughter  discomposed  him  terribly ; and  when  he 
found  that  he  had  transposed  the  words  he  insisted 
on  putting  them  right,  amidst  still  noisier  shouts. 
But  I think  the  first  edition  was,  after  all,  the  true 
one,  and  had  I been  Clavering  I would  have  stuck 
to  it.” 

This  was  the  philosophy  that  ushered  me  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  witch  sat  dreaming  in  the 
fire-light. 

A witch  indeed,  as  you  would  have  confessed  had 
3'ou  heard  her  sing  that  night  to  an  arch,  saucy  air, 
half-passionate,  half-mocking,  that  suited  the  words 
well,  Lodge’s  delightful  song: 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a bee, 

• Doth  suck  bis  sweet ; 

Now  with  his  wing*  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet; 

Within  mine  eyes  he  make*  his  nest, 

His  bed,  amidst  my  tender  breast; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ahl  wanton,  will  you  ? 

And  if  I sleep,  then  pierceth  he 
With  pretty  slight, 

And  makes  hi*  pillow  of  my  knee 
The  livelong  night; 

Strike  I the  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 

He  music  plays,  If  I but  sing; 


Rosalind  can  mock  a little  at  love  even  while  she 
complains,  but  I had  taken  the  disease  in  its  worst 
6hape,  and  was  past  jesting.  A physician— could 
we  physic  Love ! — would  have  said  from  the  begin- 
ning that  my  malady  was  mortal. 

Our  theatrical  projects,  however,  kept  us  in  the 
mean  time  constantly  employed.  But  although  we 
ransacked  the  ljljrary  wre  could  not  agree  upon  a 
piece.  This  play  was  too  warm,  that  was  too  cold ; 
we  could  not  muster  performers  for  one,  nor  proper- 
ties for  another. 

“ I wish  we  had  a poet  among  us,”  said  May ; 
“only  poets  are  such  dull  people  to  have  in  a coun- 
try-house. I knew  a poet  once.  1 was  left  to 
amuse  him,  and  he  nearly  bored  me  to  death.  He 
told  mo  that  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  a particular 
friend  of  mine,  but  I didn’t  believe  him ; he  had 
written  so  many  rubbishing  poems  about  the  affec- 
tions, that  he  had  no  heart  left  to  lose.  Do  you 
recollect  the  song  he  wrote  for  me,  papa,  and  which 
yon  said  he  had  stolen  from  Master  Lovelace  ? It 
went  somehow  thus,  I think: 


Sweet  is  May’s  hawthorn  hedge, 

And  by  the  water  edge, 

The  munhur  of  the  sedge; 

But  my  May’s  sweeter  far 
Than  hawthorn  hedges  are. 

The  thrush  repeats  her  tale, 

And  the  sad  nightingale 
"With  passion  floods  the  vale ; 

But  my  May’s  whisper  thrills 
My  soul  among  the  hills. 

The  kisses  of  the  May 
Are  scattered  every  day 
On  all  who  come  this  way; 

But  my  May’s  lips  are  kept 
Like  chastest  violet. 

And  so  the  foolish  fellow  ran  on,  with  much  more 
on  the  same  key.  But  he  might  help  us  now,  could 
we  lay  hands  on  him.  Do  you  reoollect  what  he 
was  called,  papa?” 

But  Mr.  Marvell  had  entirely  forgotten. 

“We  couldn’t  well  advertise  for  him,  I suppose ; 
so  we  must  do  withcratiMipt  And  take  one  of  these 
two.  Which  is  it  M If1  L 1 1 ; 


1 petulant.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
story,  but  the  people  in  it  talked  about  nothing  in 
the  most  charming  way.  The  hero  and  his  mistress 
made  desperate  love ; but  they  clearly  didn’t  care  a 
copper  for  each  other,  and  their  passion  ran  off  in 
epigrams.  “My  beautiful  lady,”  said  the  lover  on 
his  knees  at  last  (he  went  down  quite  leisurely), 
“My  beautiful  lady,  have  pity  on  me.”  And  the 
lady  answered,  “No,  I have  no  pity.  Je  suis  la 
belle  dame  sons  merci.”  And  so  the  play  ended. 

No,  that  would  not  do.  May  felt  perhaps  that 
it  was  overlike  the  play  she  had  on  hand ; so  we 
chose  the  other.  It  was  Goethe’s  Egmont. 

Kate  Saville  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  Miss  Mar- 
vell and  I read  the  great  play  together.  There  was 
something  in  it— in  Clara’s  unreflective  rapture,  in 
Egmont’s  heroic  recklessness — that  fascinated  her 
imagination. 

I was  but  a sorry  Egmont,  I fear— so  poor  a per- 
former that  Miss  Marvell  sometimes  snatched  the 
part  out  of  my  hand,  and  swore  (as  ladies  swear) 
that  she  would  be  the  Count  herself.  And  then, 
muffling  herself  in  some  coverlet  or  shawl  that  lay 
at  hand,  she  would  show  me  with  adorable  petu- 
lance how  it  was  done ; how  Egmont,  bending  over 
his  mistress,  had  unclasped  his  cloak,  and  disclosed 
the  jeweled  collar  of  the  Golden  Reece.  “But 
this  is  not  thy  Egmont.” 

I wonder  sometime*  that  I lived  through  it  all. 
I was  like  a man  in  strong  fever,  now  on  fire,  anon 
my  teeth  chattering  with  cold.  I was  in  rapture 
and  in  agony.  This  witch  had  poisoned  my  blood. 
As  she  bent  over  me  that  night,  as  I felt  her  breath 
touch  my  cheek,  I was  as  jealously  mad,  as  fiercely 
miserable,  as  Othello.  I knew  that  my  senses  were 
deserting  me : this  potent  enchantress  had  changed 
me  into  some  wild  animal  that  I did  not  recognize ; 
and  I fled  affrighted  from  her  spells.  What  if  I 
should  smother  her  in  my  blind  rage,  as  the  Moor 
smothered  his  bride  ? As  I looked  out  on  the  black 
pools  of  water  on  which  the  moonlight  lay,  I swore 
that,  come  what  might,  I should  not  go  to  her  again. 

I kept  my  word.  I did  not  approach  the  Park. 
But  Fate  was  stronger  than  my  will.  I was  to  see 
her  once  more  beside  the  sea. 

She  had  been  walking,  and  she  cama  up  to  me 
with  a beautiful  flush  on  her  face. 

“ Kate  Saville  has  come,”  she  said,  “and  we  are 
ready  for  a rehearsal.  Where  have  you  been  for 
ever  so  long  ?”  Then,  without  waiting  for  m3"  an- 
swer, “I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  your  Egmont?” 

“I  do  not  mean  to  be  Egmont,”  I answered, 
gloom  ity. 

“You  are  not  going  to  desert  us,  surely?” 

“I  shall  not  act.” 

“Mr.  Holdfast,  this  is  too  bad.  Kate  will  be  in- 
consolable.” 

But  I would  not.  She  never  asked  my  reason ; 
she  knew  by  instinct  what  I meant.  She  should 
have  gone  then ; but  she  still  waited. 

“Will  nothing  tempt  you  ? Come  up  to-night. 
Kate  shall  give  you  a song,  her  voice  is  superb ; 
and  I — I — / will  give  you  a smile,”  the  coquette 
added,  while  a lovely  one  crossed  her  eyes  and 
lighted  up  her  mouth. 

“Temptress!”  I muttered,  ejring  her  almost 
savagely. 

“ My  dear  Martin,”  she  said  all  at  once,  quite 
seriously,  “what  ails  you ? One  would  fancy  that 
you  took  me  for  a witch.  I suppose  the  best  that 
you  expect  is  to  see  me  ride  a wax'  on  a broomstick ;” 
and  she  affected  to  pout  like  a spoiled  child  that  has 
been  crossed. 

But  I looked  her  full  in  the  face  (for  I had  ceased 
to  fear  her — I was  reckless  and  desperate),  and  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  did  not  defy  me. 

Then  came  the  end. 

I took  hold  of  her  hand  as  we  stood  together  and 
clasped  it  in  mine.  She  was  not  offended;  she 
did  not  resist;  I fancied  there  was  an  answering 
pressure.  Her  touch  kindled  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  into  a blaze.  I turned  and  looked  her  full  in 
the  face.  The  smile  had  faded  off  the  upturned 
mouth  and  cheeks,  which  were  pale  with  fear  or 
passion  or  love,  but  it  still  lingered  in  her  eyes,  and 
I felt  that  her  e3’es  consented.  I stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips.  I was  mad  with  love,  and 
her  lips  did  not  resist.  For  a moment  they  clung 
to  mine,  or  seemed  to  cling.  Had  Heaven  been  in 
the  other  scale  I could  not  have  foregone  that  kiss. 
Then  the  softness  died  out  of  her  eyes;  her  face 
grew  set  and  hard  and  cruel ; she  curled  herself  out 
of  my  arms,  and  retreating  swiftly  and  stealthily, 
gained  a little  knoll,  from  which  she  turned  and 
faced  me.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  menace;  she 
crouched  a little,  as  if  with  angry  shame;  at  the 
very  moment  I thought  of  a panther-cat  in  act  to 
spring. 

“Sir!”  she  said,  flashing  out  magnificently, 
“ have  v*ou  forgotten  that  you  are  a boor  ?” 

The  voice  rang  with  mockery  and  bitter  pride ; 
3ret,  turning  suddenly,  she  bowed  her  face  into  her 
hands  and  sobbed  convulsively.  Her  being  shook 
beneath  the  storm.  It  was  not  a summer  shower ; 
it  was  a convulsion  of  nature.  I was  by  her  side 
in  a moment:  my  arm  was  round  her  waist;  she 
was  tugging  at  the  strings  of  her  hat.  “Loose 
them!”  she  said;  “they  are  choking  me.”  She 
sat  down  on  the  bank,  but  for  many  minutes  could 
not  control  her  hysterical  sobs.  Her  whole  nature 
was  moved— perhaps  it  needed  such  a convulsion  to 
teach  her  that  she  had  a heart. 

“May,”  I asked,  penitently,  “what  have  I 
done?” 

“Martin,  you  have  humbled  me  bitterly.  It  is 
my  fault ; I know  that  I led  you  on.  I have  been 
false,  light,  unmaidenly.” 

44  You  are  the  delight  of  my  eyes,”  I murmured, 
passionately. 

44  No,  no ! ” she  replied,  piteously ; “ do  not  speak 
so.  You  can  not  be  so  sorely  hurt ; it  would  make 
me  miserable  to  think  that  you  were  hurt.” 

44  Hurt !”  I exclaimed ; 44  it  is  & hurt  I shall  carry 
with  me  to  the  grave — gladly.”  Then  such  a look 
of  pained  entreat3r  crossed  her  face  that  I stopped 
abruptly.  For  a moment  there  was  silence;  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

‘‘.May,”  I whispered,  “you  know  how  I love 
y&l  ;Jcan  not  you  love  me  a little?” 


“No,”  she  said,  steadily,  through  her  sobs;  “I 
have  no  love  in  m3’  heart.  I am  too  hard  to  love. 
I do  not  love  you.”  I turned  very  pale;  and  her 
eyes  sought  mine  pitifully.  “Martin,  how  have  I 
deceived  you?  You  must  have  known  how  cold 
my  heart  was.  Why  have  you  been  so  blind  ?” 

“May — May!— might  3’ou  not  learn  to  love  me?” 

“It  is  impossible,”  she  said.  Her  tears  were 
dried,  and  she  had  gathered  herself  np  to  go.  Her 
face  was  hardening  again.  Her  mood  had  changed 
— as  I pressed  her.  I felt  the  chill  coming.  44  It 
is  impossible.  It  can  not  be.” 

Yet  I persevered;  what  will  not  a man  do  for 
dear  life  when  he  is  drowning  ? “ Do  not  shut  hope 
out  from  me,”  I said. 

“It  is  best  to  speak  plainly  at  once,”  she  replied 
— and  her  voice  had  recovered  its  clear,  musical, 
mocking  ring ; 44 1 can  not  give  you  m3’  love,  for — 
among  other  reason  s — it  is  pledged  to  another.  Lord 
Audley — ” 

44  Audley !”  I echoed,  mechanically. 

“Yes,  Audley — the  House  of  Commons  man. 
Audley  is  my  betrothed;”  and  then  added,  God 
knows  with  what  bitterness,  “My  lord,  my  lover, 
my  hero,  my  Egmont.” 

“Are  you  a woman?”  I said,  moodily,  yet  with 
unnatural  calmness — for  I was  dazed  b3’  her  cniel 
beauty — i4  Are  you  a woman,  or  a tiger’s  cub  ?” 

Then  I turned  upon  m3’  heel  and  left  her  where 
she  stood.  She  did  not  call  me  back ; yet  I fancy 
sometimes  in  my  dreams  (it  is  fancy  only)  that  I 
heard  her  say  “Martin”  softly  amidst  a low  burst 
of  weeping.  I never  saw  her  again. 

****** 

I never  saw  her  again.  My  heart  was  still  hard 
against  her  when  I heard  one  say,  “She  is  dead.” 
Even  in  death  I did  not  forgive  her.  Had  she  not 
burned  up  my  heart  ? Had  she  not  lured  me  to  the 
very  gates  of  hell  ? Had  she  not  left  me  with  a 
slight,  dainty,  scornful,  mocking  adieu  ? . But  one 
day  (when  my  fever  was  over — for  I had  been 
stricken  by  the  plague  of  which  she  died)  I wan- 
dered listlessly,  mechanically,  along  the  shore  till 
I reached  the  church-yard  among  the  sand-hills. 
A new  name,  I noticed,  was  carved  upon  the  wall. 
Another  “Ma3'  Sybil  Marvell”  had  been  laid  out 
of  the  sunshine  under  where  the  rank  nettles  grow. 
Then— remembering  who  had  last  stood  by  my  side 
on  this  turf,  remembering  that  April  evening — my 
heart  forgave  her,  and  all  my  fierce  love  turned 
into  tender  pity.  She  might  have  been  fickle  and 
treacherous;  but  at  least  she  had  had  my  whole 
heart,  and  she  had  been  to  me  what  no  other  wo- 
man could  be  again. 

And  it  may  be  (I  say  sometimes  to  myself,  as 
the  old  bitterness  returns  for  a moment)  that  I am 
her  debtor.  She  taught  me  in  a few  days  the  les- 
son which  old  men,  even  in  their  fourscore  years, 
have  sometimes  failed  to  learn.  It  takes  long  to 
squeeze  the  fever  of  hope  out  of  the  heart;  many  a 
bitter  dismissal,  many  a sharp  disillusion  to  make 
a man  utterly  happy  and  apathetic.  But  I took 
my  dose  at  a draught,  and  since  that  hour  am 
cured. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


This  oomes  Pat.— Why  can’t  the  Irish  perform  the  play 
of  Hamlet  t— Because  they  always  make  Aphalla  of  the 
heroine. 

44 1 say,  boy,  how  far  do  these  rocks  run  into  the  sea  ?" 


Old  Tom  Cat,  thou  art  defunct ! Catelepsy  ended  thy 
days.  Thy  cat-head  is  broken.  No  more  will  you  cata- 
mount the  sheds  and  outhouees.  Thy  catcalls  will  no  more 
be  heard.  The  catastrophe 
was  in  the  category  of  thy 
life.  No  catafalque  will 
bear  thee  to  the  cata- 
combs. Cat-birds  will  sing 
and  no  more  fear  thee. 

Nor  cat-fish.  They  will 
rejoice  in  thy  catfall.  The 
catenation  that  bound  thee 
to  thine  ilk  is  broken.  No 
cataclysm  will  be  shed  on 
thy  demise.  Thou  hast 
been  the  “Catiline”  of  thy 
species.  Thy  head  will  rest 
on  no  downy  caterpillar. 

No  CAtagTaph  will  be  taken 
of  thee.  Thy  cat-harping* 
are  silenced.  No  cat-gut 
will  be  scraped  in  thy 
memory.  Thy  caterwaul- 
ing is  hushed  forever. — 

Thou  hast  gone  over  the 
cataract  of  eternity.  Thou 
hast  supped  thy  last  cat- 
sup. Thou  art  erased  from 
the  catalogue  of  caterers. 

Thy  catechism  is  closed. 

Cats-foot  will  grow  on 
thy  grave,  and  catnip,  and 
catoninetails.  And  cats- 
paws  may  sigh  over  thy 
resting-place  for  aught  we 
care  Adieu,  old  Tom!— 
a last  adieu  1 

A Connecticut  deacon 
was  attaching  a very  poor 
and  feeble  pair  of  oxen  to 
a very  large  load  of  wood. 

A neighbor  asked  him 
how  he  expected  to  get  so 
large  a load  to  market 
with  so  poor  a team.  The 
deacon  replied  that  he  ex- 
pected to  have  some  assist-, 
ance  from  Divine  Provi- 
dence. His  neighbor  ask- 
ed him  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  well  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  oxen 
and  let  Providence  draw 
the  whole  load. 


THE  BARBER  OF  BAILEN. 

The  barber  of  Bailen  was  four  feet  high. 

His  wife  measured  five  feet  ten ; 

She  wasn’t  a Venus  In  figure  or  face, 

And  he  was  the  meekest  of  men. 

The  fair  lady’s  temper  had  evil  repute. 

Her  short  husband  was  pitied  by  all ; 

Her  tongue,  like  a pendulum,  constantly  w»gj' 

And  her  language  was  seasoned  with  gall. 

A young  friar  came  oft  the  dame  to  confess, 

But  whether  she  told  him  the  truth, 

The  author  omits  to  relate  in  Ids  song; 

While  the  friar  kept  his  counsel— wise  youth. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  the  chocolate  was  hot. 
And  the  fair  lady’s  temper  not  cool; 

The  barber  complained  of  caloric,  but  she 
Tried  her  hand  with  a three-legg’d  stool. 

“Pray  taste  it,  my  love,  and  see  what  I say 
Is  strict  truth,  on  your  Pepe’s  veracity— 

I know  ’tis  as  cool  as  the  air  on  the  bridge:’’ 

So  she  tasted  to  show  her  tenacity. 

Chocolate  once  heated  remains  very  hot 
For  a very  long  period  of  time— 

80  the  fair  lady  blistered  her  petulant  tongue. 
While  it  served  bnt  her  temper  to  prime. 

The  lady  her  stalwart  arm  raises  on  high 
To  hurl  at  her  little  lord’s  head 
The  fluid  that  peppered  her  petulant  tongue— 
When  an  accident  happened  instead. 

iai 

Intending  their  brei  _ 

When  splash  goes  the  chocolate  all  over  his  face. 
And  spreads  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

Legal  Note.— When  a gentleman  has  taken  so  much 
that  he  has  not  the  ability  to  stand,  he  may  consider  him- 
self limited  to  lie-ability,  and  can  apply  to  Chancery  to 
wind  up  his  watch  for  him. 


What’s  the  difference  between  an  incendiary  Bnd  an  en- 
gineer?—One  “banks"  the  fires,  and  the  other  fires  the 
banks. 


A gentleman  at  the  opera,  the  other  night,  In  sounding 
the  praises  of  a new  opera-glass  which  he  had  just  pur- 
chased, said,  “ Why,  bless  your  soul,  it  brings  the  ladies 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  so  near  thnt  I can  smell 
the  musk  on  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  hear  the 
beating  of  their  dear  little  hearts." 

The  youth  who  cut  open  the  bellows  to  see  where  the 
wind  came  from  is  now  trying  his  hand  at  fattening  grey- 
hounds. 

ECHOES. 

What  must  be  done  to  conduct  a newspaper  right? — 
Write. 

What  is  necessary  to  a farmer  to  assist  him  ? — System. 

What  would  give  a blind  man  the  greatest  delight  ?— . 
Light. 

What  is  the  best  piece  of  counsel  given  by  a justice  of 
the  peace?— Peace. 

Who-«bmmit  the  greatest  abominations? — Nations. 

What  is  the  greatest  terrifier  ?— Fire. 

What’s  the  difference  between  a boot-black  and  a slave- 
owner?—One  blacks  the  boots,  and  the  other  boots  the 
blacks. 

44 1 have  lost  my  appetite,"  said  a gigantic  fellow,  whe 
was  an  eminent  performer  on  the  trencher,  to  a friend. 
“I  hope,"  said  the  friend,  44  no  poor  man  has  found  it,  for 
it  would  ruin  him  in  a week.” 


A French  waiter,  in  describing  the  trading  powers  of  the 
genuine  Yankee  said : “If  he  was  cast  away  on  a desolate 
island,  he'd  get  up  the  next  morning  and  go  aronnd  sell- 
ing maps  to  the  inhabitants." 


met  by  a friend  riding  very  fast,  was  asked  what  he  wae 
in  pursuit  of?  “Why,  Sir,”  replied  the  other,  “I  am 
riding  after  my  eighty-fourth  year." 

A Western  “local"  acknowledges  the  gift  of  “two bou- 
quets, smiling  in  their  paper  frills  as  do  girls’  faces  within 
their  laced  night-caps."  That  man  is  too  imaginative  t* 
be  kept  on  prosaic  “items.” 


A pair  of  lovers,  fleeing 
from  stern  and  crnel  pa- 
rents, were  married  in  the 
cars  near  St.  Louis,  the 
other  day.  Papa  tele- 
graphed to  the  conductor 
to  send  his  daughter  back ; 
but  he  telegraphed  back : 
“Never  return  a fair  on 
this  road.” 


SELF-SACRIFICE! 

Tom  (to  hie  little  Cousin  Reginald,  who  only  came  this  Term , and  whom  he  dil- 
igently takes  care  of).  44  Hulia .Beqgt ' |WjiLVT, A.’  tod  got  there?  Ax 
Orange?  Why  the  most  Beastly  DNri'Hrii.woitE  Thing  tod  can  Eat! 

7oi  001 


TIMBER-BOOMS  ON  THE  ST.  JOHN  RIVER,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.-[Skb  Page  286.] 


REBUILDING  THE  BURNT  DISTRICT  IN  RICHMOND,  VA.— Skeiv 


T.  R.  Davis. 


JAMES  STEPHENS. 


EXPLOSION  AT  ASPINWALL 


Jam ics  Stephens,  founder  and  chief  of  the  Irish 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny,  in  Ireland,  in  1823. 

He  was  a civil  engineer,  and  was  little  known  at 
the  time  O’Brien,  John  Mitchel,  and  a few  oth- 
er tried  patriots  formed  the  party  of  Young  Ireland, 
and,  after  the  famine  of  1847-8,  made  an  appeal  to 
insurrection.  A large  number  of  enthusiastic  young 
men  responded  to  this  appeal.  At  their  head  Ste- 
phens placed  himself,  determined  to  share  the  perils 
braved  by  O’Brien. 

The  arrest  of  O’Brien  put  an  end  to 
the  movement,  and  Stephens  found  ref- 
uge in  France,  where  he  joined  O’Maho- 
ny,  who  had  also  fled  thither,  and  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  American  order 
of  Fenians. 

After  a stay  of  some  years  in  Paris 
Stephens  returned  to  Ireland,  and  organ- 
ized a secret  society  of  vast  proportions, 
which  is  to-day  known  as  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  Stephens  is  the  sole  author 
of  Fenianism  ; that  he  alone  understands 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Brotherhood;  and  that 
three  times  already  he  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  MHfti 

developing,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  John  i'l  f|i"| 
( )’Mahoni . tin-  F< nian  Broth* rhoo  1 in  • •- 

this  country. 

Stephens,  as  is  well  known,  was  ar-  - 
rested,  and  a short  time  afterward  escaped 
from  Richmond  Bridewell,  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  in  Dublin.  The  story  of  his 
escape  would  no  doubt  be  interesting,  but 
all  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  very  orient 
little  which  has  been  told  is  exactly  true. 

The  celebrated  Fenian  chief  has  been  ™ 

for  some  time  in  Paris.  He  has  determ-  /? 

ined  to  leave  France  for  this  country ; but 
not  to  stay  here,  it  being  his  intention 
soon  to  return  to  Europe. 


The  last  Pacific  steamer  from  Panama,  the  Ari- 
zona, brings  the  news  of  a terrible  catastrophe  at 
Aspinwall  caused  by  the  explosion  of  seventy  cases 
of  nitro-glycerino,  which  formed  part  of  the  freight 
of  the  British  steamer  European  at  that  port.  The 
upper  works  of  this  steamer  were  all  blown  into 
fragments,  and  the  lives  of  about  fifty  persons  were 
destroyed  by  the  first  explosion.  Two  subsequent 
explosions  took  place,  adding  still  further  to  the  loss 
of  life,  the  last  one  resulting  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion aud  sinking  of  the  European , which  had  been 


JAMES  STEPHENS,  THE  FENIAN  CHIEF, 
[Photographed  by  Carjat,  Paris.] 


towed  out  into  the  harbor.  This  ever, 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  April  3 
just  as  nearly  all  the  local  freight  ha1 
been  delivered.  The  Panama  Star  anl 
Herald  gives  the  following  account : 

“The  wharf  at  which  the  vessel  was  un- 
loading, and  which  was  some  400  feet  long,  was 
literally  tom  to  pieces,  the  superstructure  was 
completely  demolished  to  within  a hundred 
feet  of  the  freight-house,  and  hardly  a plank 
remained  in  the  entire  length  of  the  structure 
that  was  not  wrenched  from  its  fastenings. 
Immediately  in  front  of  where  the  vessel  lay 
a gap  was  cut  through  the  wharf— piles,  plank- 
ing, etc.,  all  disappearing.  The  ship  and  wharf 
both  caught  fire,  and  the  latter  was  saved  from 
entire  destruction  only  by  the  exertions  of  sev- 
eral citizens,  who  got  the  fire-engine  to  work, 
and  after  a few  hours  extinguished  the  flames, 
regardless  of  the  risk  they  incurred  from  an- 
other explosion  of  the  burning  ship.  The  Pa- 
nama Railroad  Company’s  splendid  freight- 
house  is  left  a pile  of  ruins.  The  force  of  the  air 
caused  by  the  concussion  seems  to  have  raised 
the  roof— which  was  constructed  of  iron  and 
slate — upward,  a few  feet,  its  own  weight  bring- 
ing it  down  with  immense  force  into  the  build- 
ing, and  carrying  with  it  both  the  end  walls, 
leaving  the  house,  excepting  the  side  walls, 
which  appear  but  little.  If  at  all  injured,  a mass 
of  ruins.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  complete  wreck  than  that  presented  by 
the  freight-house  and  wharf. 

“Scarcely  a building  in  the  place  escaped 
without  more  or  less  damage,  those  of  a sub- 
stantial nature  suffering  most;  nearly  all  tho 
brick  and  stone  buildings  were  badly  injured, 
but  the  freight-house  is  the  only  one  we  have 


EXPLOSION  AT  ASPINWALL— RUINS  OF  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD  COMPANY’S  FREIGHT-HOUSE. 
[Photographed  by  J.  Martinez,  Aspinwall.] 


iN"  Ott  FIRE.— [Photographed  immediately  after  xaa  d^  .Jfj  Martinez,  Aspinwall.] 
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heard  of  which  ha3  been  rendered  uninhabitable.  Hardly 
a whole  window  of  glass  remains  in  the  city,  and  the  de- 
struction of  glassware,  crockery,  and  such  like  is  really 
wonderful. 

u The  most  awful  part  of  the  catastrophe  was 
dreadful  loss  of  life  and  suffering  attending  it.  Of  the 
number  of  killed  and  missing  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  estimate,  but  from  present  data  the  number  may 
anfely  be  put  down  at  fifty,  and  is,  we  fear,  more  li 
to  prove  over  thia  number  than  under  it*  Of  the  41 
comprising  the  crew  of  the  European  9 have  been  killed 
and  12  are  missing.  Two  clerks  engaged  on  the  wharf— 
Mr.  Swain  bon,  of  the  W.  I.  and  P.  Steamship  Company, 
and  Mr.  Oalvo,  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company— were 
both  instantly  killed,  and  of  13  natives,  or  Jamaicans,  em- 
ployed on  the  wharf  and  in  the  freight-house  none  are 
supposed  to  have  been  saved : besides,  it  is  believed  a 
small  gang  of  native  laborers,  who  had  gone  on  board  the 
unfortunate  steamer,  have  met  the  fata  of  the  others.  It 
will  be  several  days  before  a correct  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  loss.  Many  bodies  were  no  doubt  thrown  into  the 
water  and  picked  up  by  sharks,  while  others  are  still  bur- 
ied beneath  the  ruins  of  the  freight-house  and  wharf,  or 
went  down  with  the  ill-fated  ship.  The  scene  in  Aspin- 
wall,  after  the  first  explosion,  can  not  be  described— it  was 
harrowing  in  the  extreme.  While  the  ruins  gave  an  air 
of  desolation  to  the  place,  the  mangled  and  lacerated  hod- 
les  or  pieces  of  bodies  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction 
for  a great  distance  around  the  ruin  of  the  disaster  were 
heart-rending,  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  mortals  crush- 
ed and  bruised,  in  whom  life  was  not  extinct,  was  really 
dreadful. 

“The  nitro-glyeerine,  which  caused  the  explosion,  is  a 
compound  used  for  blasting  purposes,  and  was  shipped 
from  Liverpool  for  California.  It  is,  we  understand,  of  a 
similar  composition,  if  not  the  same,  as  a barrel  or  box 
of  oil  which  exploded  in  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  a 
short  time  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  the  package  was 
accidentally  dropped  on  the  street,  and  immediately  ex- 
ploded, tearing  down  two  or  three  large  buildings  qpd 
da  mitring  many  others. 

i amount  of  damage  caused  by  the  explosion  is 
_ estimate  d at  $1,000,009,  whief  ' | ' 

estlgure  at  which  It  can  be  placed.” 


THE  ST.  JOHN  RIVER. 

In  connection  with  the  Fenian  excitement  now 
prevailing  in  New  Brunswick  the  sketch  of  the  St. 
John  River,  given  on  page  284,  will  be  unusually  in- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

The  City  of  St.  John,  the  chief  maritime  port  of 
New  Brunswick,  is  built  on  a peninsula  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  John.  Its  fine  harbor  in 
front,  and  Courtney  Bay  in  the  rear,  almost  sur- 
rounding it  with^water,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
an  island.  By  its  peculiar  situation  it  is  eminently 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  Its  chief  trade 
is  lumber  and  ship-building.  The  population  is 
now  about  40,000.  The  growth  of  St.  John  lias 
been  rapid ; many  of  its  inhabitants  now  living  can 
remember  when  its  site  was  a dense  forest.  The 
city  can  not  be  said  to  possess  many  public  build- 
ings with  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  but 
many  of  its  shops  are  on  a scale  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  older  towns.  There  are 
about  thirty  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent denominations.  The  public  institutions  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
Penitentiary,  Alms-house,  Marine  Hospital,  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  lover  of  picturesque  scenery  finds  a most  im- 
pressive sight  in  the  rapids  of  the  River  St.  John  at*] 
low  tide,  as  the  rushing  and  foaming  waters  sweep 
with  irresistible  force  between  the  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  rise  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  90  or 
100  feet.  Sometimes  accidents  have  occurred,  but 
they  arc  rare,  and  only  in  the  case  of  boats  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  rapids  and  being  swept  into 
the  whirlpool.  As  the  tide  rises  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
the  waters  gradually  become  calmer.  Just  before 
half-tide,  while  yet  its  waters  are  in  commotion, 
may  be  viewed  an  exciting  scene.  Rafts  of  timber, 
wood-boats,  scows  loaded  with  deals,  and  steamers 
towing  logs  come  into  view  from  behind  the  small 
island  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and,  being  caught  by 
the  current,  are  borne  on  with  great  rapidity,  and 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  while  the 
hardy  raftsmen  ply  their  oars  with  the  utmost  cour- 
age and  skill.  It  is  in  order  to  keep  the  tide  which 
will  now  carry  them  down  to  the  harbor  that  they 
incur  the  risk  of  passing  the  falls  at  such  a time. 
At  half-tide  these  falls  are  perfectly  smooth,  and 
no  trace  is  visible  of  their  late  commotion.  They 
remain  so  for  a short  time.  As  the  tide  rises  in  the 
harbor  and  gains  a level  above  the  waters  of  the 
river,  the  falls  again  become  a scene  of  wild  com- 
motion ; but  this  time  the  waters  flow  the  reverse 
way,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge  and  sud- 
den rise  of  tide,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  30  or 
40  feet.  These  falls*form  no  impediment  to  the 
building  of  large  ships  on  the  river,  as  they  can 
safely  pass  through  at  half-tide. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A large  portion  of  our  illustrated  matter  this 
week  relates  to  Southern  cities. 

As  will  be  seen  by  our  artist  T.  R.  Davis’s 
sketch  on  page  265,  the  burned  district  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  is  being  “reconstructed.”  The 
rebuilding  of  the  houses  destroyed  by  the  order  of 
John  C.  Breckinridge  furnishes  employment  to 
a large  number  of  freedmen.  Where  a few  months 
since  only  blackened  ruins  were  visible  may  now  be 
seen  buildings  of  far  more  pretentious  appearance 
than  those  destroyed.  The  negroes,  says  our  art- 
ist, work  with  an  alacrity  for  which  they  were  not 
before  noted,  which  is  certainly  a strong  vote  for 
the  free  labor  system  of  which  so  many  people  in 
the  South  have  doubted  the  feasibility.  The  money 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  costly  and  substantial 
stores  in  this  district  is  mostly  raised  in  the  North 
by  bond  and  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Our  picture  on  the  first  page  of  this  sheet,  repre- 
senting a group  in  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Memphis,  is  very  characteristic.  The  portraits  are 
all  from  life.  The  tallest  figure  of  the  group,  hold- 
ing a little  child,  is  “Aunt  Maria,”  who  is  of  a 
yellow  color  with  gray  woolly  hair.  Clinging  to 
her  arm  is  “ Sherman,”  a quadroon  of  six  or  seven 
years,  with  curly  hair.  The  figure  at  the  extreme 
left— “ Luke” — is  black,  as  are  also  the  two  little 
ones  in  front,  while  the  girl  “ Maria”  at  his  side  is 
very  light.  The  throe  figures  at  the  right — “Clara” 
(reading  a book),  and  “ Emelixe,”  holding  a little 
sick  kretlisr  “Kurus" — Ud  qditi  black.  C U ^Um 


Emily,”  the  centre  of  the  group,  is  brown.  The 
little  baby  in  her  front  is  light,  with  straight  hair. 
Still  more  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  sick  child 
“Canfield,”  opposite  whom  is  “Louisiana  Al- 
drich,” who  is  shaking  peacock  feathers  before  his 
face  for  his  amusement. 

Our  other  pictures  on  pages  280  and  281  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  notes  which  our  “ Special” 
on  his  trip  from  Cairo  southward  has  jotted  down 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

“LOUISVILLE. 

“ A stranger  from  the  East  naturally  wonders  at 
the  extensive  interest  which  whisky  holds  in  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Ohio.  Here  the  people  that 
distill  the  liquor  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  their 
business.  The  denizens  of  the  more  Eastern  States 
have  a sneaking  consciousness  that  the  distilling 
business  is  not  compatible  with  respectability,  and 
evince  a cowardly  spirit  in  fabricating  excuses  for 
their  indulgence  in  the  fiery  juice.  Now  in  the 
West  a man  takes  his  whisky  “ like  a man”  with- 
out reference  to  his  doctor,  a stomach-ache,  or  a 
cold.  As  churches  are  the  prominent  institutions 
in  an  Eastern  town,  so  here  the  still-house  over- 
shadows all  its  neighbors  and  proudly  takes  the 
first  rank.  It  may  be  this  disregard  for  outward 
appearances  will  account  for  the  Western  indiffer- 
ence to  paint  and  other  external  adornments, 
though  it  seems  almost  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  the  sooty  influence  of  soft  coal. 

“Thus  Louisville — of  which  I had  formed  a 
charming  ideal  as  a place  where  pretty  houses 
nistled  among  the  trees  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  where  the  fiery  na- 
ture of  the  Southron  slumbered  in  a luxuriant  sensu- 
ousness—turns  out  to  be  in  fact  only  a rival  of  Pitts- 
burg. Masses  of  smoke,  belched  from  numberless 
chimneys,  keep  the  place  in  a perpetual  fog,  and, 
descending  in  showers  of  soot,  produce  a monotone 
of  color  not  cheering  to  the  sight.  Broadway — the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  the  city — which  may  some  day  be 
a cheerful  street,  is  at  present  a conglomeration  of 
fine  mansions  and  of  mean  little  houses  built  of  free- 
stone, or  painted  a cold,  staring  gray  to  resemble 
that  material. 

“Louisville  is  very  thriving,  and  its  population 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Property  is  held  high,  and 
house  rents  are  more  exorbitant  than  in  New  York. 
The  negroes  are  at  work  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  laborers.  If  they  fulfill  their  agreements 
they  are  sure  of  employment,  but  your  lazy  negro 
is  quickly  set  aside  as  soon  as  a better  one  offers. 
And  in  other  respects  they  have  nothing  to  complain 
of.  The  stories  of  brutal  outrages  inflicted  on  them 
are  emphatically  denied  by  the  whites. 

“ When  I was  in  Louisville  the  Falls  were  covered 
with  ten  feet  of  water,  so  that  the  iron-clads  Tippe- 
canoe and  Oneota  passed  safely  over  them. 

“To  artists  visiting  Louisville  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  a genuine  Vandyke  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral — a fine  picture  and 
said  to  be  well  authenticated.  At  the  Willard 
House,  where  I stopped,  there  were  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Kentuckians — tall,  broad-shouldered  fel- 
lows, apparently  men  who  had  been  in  the  army, 
and  who,  to  judge  by  their  remarks,  could  not  brook 
any  other  occupation.  They  were  ‘ ‘ reconstructed” 
but  out  of  their  element. 

“Louisville  is  strivhig  hard  to  compete  with  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  as  a cotton  market ; 
but  I think  she  will  not  cause  the  premature  decay 
of  New  York  for  a year  or  two.  Leaving  this  place, 

I took  the  night  train  for 

“ NASHVILLE. 

“ I paid  exactly  twice  as  much  for  a sleeping 
berth  as  is  charged  on  Northern  lines.  I had  some 
notion  of  stopping  at  the  Mammoth  Cave,  but  re- 
garding the  time  spent  in  holes  of  the  earth  as  so 
much  dead  loss,  I passed  it  by.  Nashville  was 
soaking  in  a heavy  rain  as  the  train  entered. 

“The  people  of  Nashville  are  working  with  a 
vigor  which  they  have  never  hitherto  exhibited, 
building  up  commerce  and  devoting  themselves  to 
business.  The  streets  are  being  paved  thorough- 
ly with  the  Macadam  and  Nicholson  pavements. 
White  men  and  black  work  together  in  the  streets, 
pushing  forward  these  improvements.  The  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  are  wisely  seeking  in  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  to  make  up  as  soon  as  possible  for 
what  has  been  lost  by  the  war,  and  they  show  all 
the  outward  bearings  of  good  citizens.  Like  Louis- 
ville, Nashville  is  troubled  with  heavy  rents  and  a 
scarcity  of  houses.  The  city  is  finely  located  on  a 
rock,  which,  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Cumber- 
land in  picturesque  strata,  is  surmounted  by  the 
freestone  Capitol  of  the  State,  like  a pale  sentinel 
keeping  watch  over  the  city.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  river  this  rock  crops  out  in  flat  horizontal  strata. 

“It  must  be  a wonderful  relief  to  a city  like 
Nashville,  after  being  for  so  long  time  a garrisoned 
town,  to  be  freed  from  the  presence  of  soldiers.  But 
few  of  the  latter  have  been  left,  and  these  are  mere- 
ly orderlies  of  General  Thomas,  or  attaches  of  the 
quarter-master  or  ordnance  depdt.  The  people  of 
Nashville,  I believe,  are  better  disposed  toward  the 
Government  than  the  Tennesseans  farther  South. 
The  city  received  an  impetus  from  the  war  which 
has,  in  a great  measure,  compensated  it  for  any  loss- 
es which  it  may  have  sustained  during  the  struggle. 
The  distinction  between  Federal  and  Confederate 
still  remains.  There  is  socially  no  affiliation  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

“ Quitting  Nashville  by  the  Johnsonville  Rail- 
road, we  came  upon  the  line  of  fortifications.  The 
ground  had  been  plowed  over,  and  fences  run  over 
the  forts,  through  embrazures  and  all.  The  country 
for  some  distance  lay  smiling  with  the  first  blush  of 
spring,  to  which  the  blooming  peach-trees  added  no 
slight  charm.  In  places  the  flat  strata  of  the  free- 
stone cropped  out,  and  was  being  quarried  with  very 
little  trouble.  The  mistletoe  abounding  upon  the 
trees  would  make  an  Englishman  feel  ‘quite  at 
’ome.’  After  a while  the  road  leads  into  a less 
promising  region,  more  hilly,  and  showing  the  re- 
mains of  defensive  works  that  mark  the  spots  com- 
manding river  crossings.  These  consisted  of  burned 
block  houses,  with  little  rifle-pits,  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  effects  of  tur  weather.  Here  and 


[ there  farmers  were  at  work  plowing  up  the  land. 
At  one  place  I noticed  white  men,  little  boys,  and 
negroes  all  alike  busy  driving  plows  through  the 
soft  earth.  It  was  dark  before  the  train  reached 
Johnsonville,  where  the  road  at  present  terminates, 
and  passengers  take  steamboats  for  the  rest  of  the 
route. 

“ MEMPHIS. 

“ Memphis  has  now  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  behaved  city  in  the  Union.  There 
is  a floating  population  here,  made  up  of  the  dregs 
of  both  armies,  which  would  be  a curse  to  any  city. 
Order  js,  however,  prevailing,  and  the  outrages  that 
were  common  last  winter  are  becoming  less  fre- 
quent. Business  is  remarkably  dull,  and  all  the 
stores  look  overstocked.  The  hotels,  lobbies,  and 
halls,  are  crowded  with  loungers,  people  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  commercial  travelers  and  ‘ recon- 
structed’ citizens,  who  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
examples  set  them  by  Southern  generals,  and  go  to 
work.  The  newspapers,  both  Union  and  Secession, 
do  their  best  to  keep  open  the  woundB  made  by  the 
war.  The  latter  class  are  particularly  severe,  and 
give  constant  proof  of  the  determination  of  the 
Southern  press  to  keep  up  the  vindictive  sectional- 
ism which  caused  the  late  war.  Another  war  be- 
tween the  late  antagonists  is  impossible;  but  the 
irrepressible  conflict  is  still  going  on,  and  the  great 
trouble  seems  to  be  a want  of  Christian  forbearance. 
Nowhere  is  this  state  of  affairs  worse  than  at  Nash- 
ville. The  sketch  of  the  city  was  taken  from  a 
portion  of  the  fortifications  known  as  Fort  Pickering, 
to  make  way  for  which  a number  of  nice  houses  had 
been  torn  down.  Now  the  fort  is  turned  into  a brick- 
yard, and  sable  brickmakers,  under  the  supervision 
of  white  men,  follow  that  ancient  art  where  ere- 
while  the  rebel  cannon  frowned  ominously  over  the 
cliff.” 


FILTER  THE  WATER. 

The  Asiatic  Cholera  (see  Tribune  of  July  7, 
1858) 

“ Has  made  its  appearance  in  London.  Its  first  victim 
attributed  his  fatal  malady  to  the  poisonous  impurities  of 
the  Thames,  on  which  river  he  was  employed  as  a lighter- 

“ The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  Alexander 
M‘Kknzie  <fc  Co.,  No.  35  West  Fourth  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, is  the  kind  of  porous  filter  to  which  I alluded  in  my 
recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the  artifi- 
cial sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medium  to 
be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose.  The  instrument 
is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  reversed  occasion- 
ally to  insure  its  action.  James  R.  Chilton,  M.D., 

“ New  York,  April  25, 1862.”  Chemist. 

Call  or  send  for  circular. 


Burnett’s  preparations  go  among  the  best  class 
of  people,  and  are  pronounced  incomparable. 
Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


A REMARKABLE  FACT. 

The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper 
Institute,  have  extracted  teeth  for  11,485  patients 
with  laughing  gas,  all  of  whom  by  their  signatures 
certify  that  it  was  done  without  pain,  and  that  the 
gas  was  pleasant.  Not  an  accident  has  happened 
with  it.  Dr.  Carnochan  and  all  our  leading  sur- 
geons indorse  the  gas  as  the  best  and  only  really 
safe  anaesthetic  now  in  use. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALEXANDRA  HOTEiL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  occupying  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful, healthy,  and  pleasant  sites  in  London,  overlooking 
Hyde  Park,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Serpentine,  is  now  open 
at.  such  a reduced  Tariff  as  to  render  it  the  cheapest  first- 
class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  comprises  numerous  suites  of  Apartments,  a spacious 
and  elegant  Coffee-Room,  a Ladies’  Coffee-Room,  a Smok- 
ing-Room, Ac. 

There  is  an  Ascending-Boom  for  Visitors  to  every  floor. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  Board  and  Residence  for 
a fixed  charge. 

WEDDING  BREAKFASTS  PROVIDED. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager. 


New  Skirt  for  1866. 


SPRING  SKIRTS. 

They  will  not  bend  or  break,  like  the  single  springs, 
but  will  always  preserve  their  perfect  and  beautiful 
shape,  in  all  crowded  assemblages,  churches,  thea- 
tres, railroad-cars,  and  for  promenade  or  HOUSE  press 
—each  hoop  being  composed  of  two  finely  tempered  steel 
Springs,  braided  tightly  and  firmly  together,  edge  to  edge, 
formiog  one  hoop,  and  making  the  strongest  and  most 
flexible  as  well  as  the  most  durable  and  sttlisii 
SKIRT  ever  made.  In  fact,  they  are  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, combining  comfort,  economy,  lightness,  elegance,  and 
durability,  inquire  for  BRADLEY’S  Duplex  Elliptic 
(or  double)  SPRING  SKIRT.  For  sale  every  where. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  sole  owners  of  patent, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY  A CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Rrade  Streets,  New  York. 


stammerings 


Cured  by  Batea’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, Ac.,  address  Simpson  A Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published: 

MISS  MARJ ORIBANKS.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
puant,  Author  of  “ Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “ The 
Perpetual  Curate,”  “ Agnes,”  “ Life  of  Edward  Irving,” 
“ The  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel  By  Victor 
Huqo,  Author  of  “Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the 
Discovery  of  tho  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  1S5S-1SS4. 
By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00.  Uniform  with  Liv- 
ingston? 8 “ South  Africa." 

MAXWELL  DREWITT.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  That- 
ford,  Author  of  “ George  Gelth,”  “ Phemle  Keller,"  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

WALTER  GORING.  A Story.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “ Denis  Donne,”  “ On  Guard,"  “ Theo  Leigh," 
Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  John  C.  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  tlie  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

DRAPER’S  PHYSIOLOGY.  A Text-Book  on  Physiolo- 
gy.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  larger  Work  on  Human 
Physiology.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,”  and  of  a 
“ History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,” 
Ac.  IUustrated  with  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mrs.  Gabkell,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Cranford,”  “ Sylvia's  Lovers,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  M clock  (Mrs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian’s  Mis- 
take,”  “A  Life  for  a Life,”  “ Olive,”  “ The  Ogilvies,” 
“The  Head  of  the  Family,”  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

JAMES  LOUIS  PETIGRU : A Biographical  Sketch.  By 
William  J.  Grayson.  With  Steel  Portrait.  l‘2mo. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

AGNES.  A NoveL  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “ The 
Laird  of  Norlaw,”  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The 
Perpetual  Curate,”  Ac,  8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

GOVERNOR  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
UNION.  War  of  the  Rebellion ; or,  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  Consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  S.  Foote.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

TIIE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “Can  You  Forgive  Her?”  “Doctor  Thorne,” 

“ Framley  Parsonage,”  “ The  Small  House  at  AUing. 
ton,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of 
Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Author  of  & “ History  of  the  French  Involu- 
tion,” “Oliver  Cromwell,"  Ac.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.  Complete  in  6 Vola.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  VoL 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “Un- 
cle Silas,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

W Harper  & Brotiiers  will  send  the  above  Works  by 
Mali,  Postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


$200  PER  MONTH. 

Wanted— Gentlemen  Agents  to  sell  articles  of  universal 
use.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  three  red 
stamps.  JAS.  HATHWAY,  35  Maiden  Lane. 


THU  CHOLERA. 

A familiar  Treatise  on  its  History,  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment,  with  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  REM- 
EDIES, and  proper  mode  of  administration,  without  the 
aid  of  a Physician  : the  whole  in  language  free  from  med- 
ical terms,  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  public  gen- 
erally : also  containing  a History  of  the  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  G.  T.  COLLINS,  M.D.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Agents  wanted.  First  National 
Manufacturing  and  Publish’g  Co.,  165  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Convention  Chorus-Book. 

A collection  of  ANTHEMS,  CHORUSES,  GLEES,  and 
CONCERTED  PIECES,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Conven- 
tions, Choral  Societies,  Ac.  ; without  exception  the  cheap- 
est book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  60  eta.  Mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  DITSON  A CO.,  Publishers, 
Boston. 


GREAT  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION  by  the  NEW  YORK 
GIFT  ASSOCIATION,  713  Broadway,  New  York. 


EACH. 

12  Rosewood  Pianos,  worth  from $250  00  to  500  00 

15  Melodeons,  Rosewood  Cases 125  00  to  225  00 

150  Music  Boxes 15  00  to  45  00 

100  Silver  Revolving  Patent  Castors. ...  15  00  to  40  00 

100  Silver  Fruit  and  Cake  Baskets 15  00  to  35  00 

500  Sets  Sfiver  Tea  and  Table  Spoona...  15  00  to  30  00 

100  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches 75  00  to  150  00 

350  Diamond  Rings,  Cluster,  Ac 50  00  to  200  CO 

500  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 60  00  to  85  00 

100  Sliver  Watches 25  00  to  50  00 


MANNER  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Certificates,  naming  each  article  and  its  value,  are 
placed  in  Sealed  Envelopes,  which  are  well  mixed.  One 
of  these  envelopes,  containing  the  certificate  or  order  for 
some  article  (worth  not  less  than  one  ddlljirat  retail),  will 
be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
without  regard  to  choice,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  pur- 
chaser wUl  see  what  article  it  draws,  and  its  value,  which 
may  be  from  One  to  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  and  can  then 
send  One  Dollar,  and  receive  the  article  claimed,  or  may 
exchange  it  for  any  other  article  on  our  list  of  same  value. 

No  Blanks — every  purchaser  gets  value. 

I3T-  A CHANCE  TO  OBTAIN  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
ARTICLES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  BY  PURCHASING  A 
SEALED  ENVELOPE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Parties  dealing  with  us  may  depend  on  having  prompt 
returns;  and  the  article  drawn  will  be  immediately  sent 
to  them  by  express  or  return  mail. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  eases. 

TrE  Six  Certificates  for  One  Dollar,  13  for  Two  Dollars, 
83  for  Five  Dollars.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 

tar  All  letters  should  be  addressed, 

_ . T.  BENTON  A CO., 

Q n 3 I r FP‘  Office,  New  York. 
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Manufacturers’  Announcement 

Extraordinary  Opportunity. 


Great  One-Pbioe  Sale  of 

Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Rich  Silverware, 
Watches,  J>i-.monds,  Rings, 

Pi -nos,  &.C., 

Incluaiii^  na  Hsar-3  or  EO-eallal  Piuttd  Jewelry. 
EVERY  ARTICLE  WARRANTED  GOLD. 


$2,500,000  Worth 

To  be  Disposed  of  at  the  one  Avebagb  Price  or 


TWO  DOLLARS  EACH, 

WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE,  AND  NOT  TO  BE 
PAID  FOR  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE. 


SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES, 

ALL  TO  BE  BOLD  FOB' 

Two  Dollars  Each. 

m 5 Superior  Grand  Piano-Fortes $800  to  1200 

*5(1  Splendid  Seven-Octave  Pianos 400  to 

15U.Melodc.una,  the  best  makers 100  to 

175  First-class  Sewing  Machines 50  to  150 

200  Rosewood  Musical  Boxes,  32  airs 75  to  250 

25i)  Mahogany  Musical  Boxes,  24  aira 50  to  200 

250  Diamond  Rings 50  to  260 

500  Gold  hunting-cased  Watches 75  to  200 

500  Gold  Ladies'  enameled  WatcheB 50  to  200 

1,000  Silver  hunting-cased  Watches 35  to  100 

1.000  Silver  open-faced  Watches 20  to  50 

250  Silver  Dining  Sets— splendid 75  to  300 

500  Silver  Salvers  and  Urns 50  to  250 

500  Silver  Tea  Sets— complete 50  to  300 

2.000  Gold  Vest  and  Neck  Chains 18  to  50 

3.000  Gold  chased  Bracelets 15  to 

2.000  Gold  Chatelain  and  Guard  Chains, ...  18  to 

7.000  Gold  Solitaire  and  Revolving  Brooches  15  to 

2.000  Gold  Brooches,  Lava  and  Coral 8 to 

5.000  Gold  Brooches,  Opal  and  Emerald  ....  15  to 

5,000  Gold  Ear-Drops,  Jet,  Lava,  Coral,  Mo- 
saic, Opal,  and  Emerald  Settings  ...  8 to 

5.000  Gold  California  Diamond  Breast-Pins.  6 to 

3.000  Gold  Sets  Solitaire  Buttons  and  Studs.  12  to 

3,000  Gold  Thimbles,  Pencils,  &c 6 to 

10.000  Gold  Lockets,  double  glasses 8 to 

10,  '00  Gold  Lockets,  for  Miniatures 6 to  20 

3.000  Gold  Tooth-Picks,  Crosses,  &c. 6 to  12 

5 000  Plain  Gold  Rings 6 to  10 

5.000  Gol  I chased  or  engraved  Rings 6 to 

5,000  Gold  Shield  and  Signet  Rings 8 to 

10.0  hi  Gold  California  Diamond  Rings 6 to 

10. 000  Pearl  and  fancy  stone  Gold  Rings 8 to 

7,5  0 Gold  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry,  Jet 15  to 

10.000  Sets  of  Ladies’  Gold  Jewelry— Cameo. 

Pearl,  Opal,  Emerald,  & other  SLones  15  to 

10.000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Holders 6 to  12 

5.000  Gold  Pens,  with  Gold  Holders 10  to  25 

5,000  Gold  Pens,  Holders,  and  Velvet  Case. . 10  to 

5.000  Silver  Goblets  and  Cups— all  styles. . . 6 to 

8.000  Silver  Castors  and  Wine-Holders 15  to 

2.000  Silver  Fruit  and  Cake  Baskets 20  to 

1.000  Silver  Card  Cases 15  to 

3.000  Silver  Egg-Stands 18  to 

2.000  Silver  Ice-Pitchers 20  to 

6.000  Silver  Cake,  Pie,  and  Fruit  Knives  ...  8 to 

20.000  Dozen  Silver  Tea-Spoons 8 to 

10.000  Dozen  Silver  Table-Spoons 15  to 

10,000  Dozen  Silver  Forks  and  Knives 15  to 

1.000  Dozen  Silver  Nut- Picks 12  to  20 

5.000  Sets  Silver  Napkin-Rings 8 to  25 

10.000  Engravings  in  Rosewood  Frames 6 to  15 

6.000  Engravings  in  Gilt  Frames 8 to 

5.000  Large  Photographs  in  Frames 8 to 

1.000  Fine  Oil  Paintings 25  to  100 

6.000  Fine  Pearl  Pocket-Knives— 6 blades  . . 6 to 

3.000  Ivory  and  Pearl  Back-Combs. 10  to* 

5.000  Pearl  and  Gold  Headed  Canes 15  to 

15.000  Photograph  Albums— all  styles 6 to  30 


CALKINS  & CO.,  169  and  171  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  the  appointed  Managers  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  which  has  been  organized  with  the 
special  object  of  doing  away  with  the  enormous  profits  ex- 
acted from  the  people  by  jobbers  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  their  goods,  making  articles  for  which  the  man- 
ufacturers receive,  on  the  average,  but  two  dollars,  cost 
the  customer  at  retail  from  six  to  twelve  dollars,  after 
passing  through  three  or  four  hands.  This  splendid  stock 
of  the  leading  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  Solid  Gold 
Jewelry— watches,  silverware,  Ac.,  worth  $2,500,000  at  re- 
tail prices— will  all  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Calkins  & Co., 
Managers  for  tlie  Association,  for  $500,000  (manufactur- 
ers’ cost),  or  on  an  average  of  two  dollars  for  each  and 
every  article,  subject  to  the  following  regulations : 

Sealed  Advertisements  of  the  various  articles  are 
well  mixed,  and  when  ordered  are  taken  out  indiscrim- 
inately, and  sent  by  mail  without  regard  to  choice,  thus 
giving  all  a fair  chance.  On  receipt  of  the  advertisement 
you  will  see  what  you  are  to  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your 
option  to  send  two  dollars  and  take  the  article  or  not. 
Purchasers  may  thus  obtain  a Gold  Watch,  Diamond 
Ring,  Piano,  or  any  article  of  Jewelry  on  our  1st,  War- 
ranted Gold,  for  only  Two  Dollars,  and  they  can  not 
get  less  than  three  or  five  times  the  value  of  the  money  at 
ordinary  retail  price;  for  there  are  no  blanks ; and  when 
not  satisfied,  the  least  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be 
exchanged  for  a splendid  Silver  Butter-Dish  or  Castor, 
heavy  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a Fifty-Picture  Morocco 
Photograph  Album,  worth  $6.  Send  25  cents  for  an  en- 
velope. 

Each  envelope  contains  a valuable  collection  of  useful 
receipts  and  popular  songs,  worth  many  dollars. 

Persons  ordering  envelopes  will  receive  them  promptly 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  together  with  the  following  pre- 
miums, upon  sending  the  cash : 

2 far  50  cts.,  with  a beautiful  Photograph,  worth  $ 0 50 

5 f r $1,  with  a Silver  Nut-Pick,  worth 1 00 

1 1 for  $2,  with  a Silver  Napkin-Ring,  worth 2 00 

1 7 for  $3,  with  a Silver  Fruit-Knife,  worth 3 00 

i’i)  ;o  $5,  with  a Gold  Pen,  ext.  case,  worth 6 00 

Co  IV  $10,  with  a Gold  Double  Locket,  worth 12  00 

100  ' $15,  with  a fine  Silver  Watch,  worth 18  00 

‘,v>  i for  £30,  with  a Silver  Hunting  Watch,  worth  . 40  09 
In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  the  premiums  as 
above,  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes. 


Ti: 


From,  the  Press. 

1 GREAT  GOLD  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 


We  desire  to  caution  our  readers  against  confounding 
Fie  establishment  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Manufacturing 
Jewelers’  Association  with  the  “ enterprises”  so  often  ad- 
vertised in  the  daily  press,  and  which  the  purchaser  finds 
np  >Ti  investigation  to  be 'mere  catch-penny  affairs,  gotten 
up  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  fag  ends  of  worthies* 
slocks  from  the  second-hand  establishments  of  the  East. 
N t an  article  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Calkins  & Co.  but  is  worth 
all  it  is  represented  to  be;  and,  indeed,  the  well-known 
character  and  reputation  of  the  firm  itself  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  tin  responsibility  of  the  Association  they 
represent  Were  such  not  the  case,  visitors  would  not 
t 'iroug  their  estnblishme- 1 in  this  city,  at  83  and  85  Mad- 
Fen  Street.  » Oi  y now  do,  nor  would  they  go  away  with 
f ■ i i>  i glit  with  smiles  of  satisfaction Chicago  Pi  ‘ 


-Wo  want  Agents  in  every  town  and  county,  and  in  every 
regiment,  and  to  tho-e  acting  as  such  will  be  allowed  ten 
cents  on  every  envelope  ordered  by  them,  provided  their 
remit  tnnee  amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect  25 
Ci ‘v t a for  (>verv  envelope,  and  remit  15  cents  to  us,  either 
in  cash  or  uo-ttge-stnmps. 

Address  UALKTNS  & CO.,  Managers, 

Headquarters,  16J  and  171  Broadway,  New  York. 

Digitize!}  by 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOB  TILL  VOU  KNOW  WIT  AT 
TOW  ABE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

- EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches $115  00 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches Is  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  to  10  00 

5000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Ladies’  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  Gold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  5 00 
100  JO  Gold  I’uis,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies’  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

6900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

5000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz. 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

3000  Napkin  Rings,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  in:o  envelopes,  sealed  up  aud 
mixt  d ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  rSseipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of-25  cents ; 6 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
dies aud  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


DEWING 

machine. 


$5 


The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  1 3, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented.  June  9,  1863.  Tlie  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  obimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  Douni-B  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  BDNNING-8T1TCH  iu  r perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  eacli  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR.  TUCK,  BUN  UP  IiBEADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  taken  the  pbemium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  onlt  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  PATENTED. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  n vacant  place.’* — (lodey'e  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — New 
York  Tribune. 

Siugle  machines,  all  oompletk,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  expo •••»■,  pocked  in  Imx,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  ol  ihe  price,  .?5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Magic  Time 
Observers. 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


VIOLINS  and  BOWS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  following  prices : 
German,  Red  or  Brown.  $2  50,  $3,  $4.  $5,  $6,  $8. 
Double-Lined.  $5,  $7,  $9,  $11,  $13,  $15,  $17,  $19. 
French,  Blocked  and  Lined.  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20. 
Italian.  $6,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $1S,  $25.  $30,  $35. 

Old  Mastebb,  very  fine  Tone.  $40,  $50,  $75,  to  $300. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  description  at  low- 
est  New  York  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

Especial  attention  given  to  this  department. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


OCCUPATION 

At  your  own  homes.  It  ig  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.  Full  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for 
return  postage.  Address  HOPKINS  & BROWN,  641 
Broadway,  New  York. 

EVERYMAN  HIS  0WNPRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  i.n  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  aud  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


Brandreth’s  Fills. 

INFLUENZA,  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  when  no  bleeding  is  permit- 
ted, a free  use  of  these  Pills  soon  modifies  the  alarming 
symptoms,  and  perseverance,  according  to  the  directions, 
usually  quickly  cures ; aud  certainly  nothing  is  risked  in 
using  Brandreth’s  Pills.  For  cold,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
pains  of  the  head,  dizziness,  and  apoplexy,  no  medicine 
can  be  compared  to  them.  In  erysipelas,  fever  aud  ague, 
small-pox,  and  in  all  the  diseases  of  childhood,  their  use 
insures  a speedy  recovery  of  health.  They  produce  these 
results  simply  by  taking  from  the  blood  its  impurities, 
leaving 

THIS  VITAL  FLUID  FREE 
to  aid  a weak  “ locality”  to  recover  its  proper  and  neces- 
aary  “ status”  or  health. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  HAVE  AFFINITY  FOR  THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  DISEASE, 

AND  CAUSE  ITS 

CERTAIN  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  BODY. 

Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adams  Fbebs  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  88x61.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper's  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


A superior  Solid  Silver  Composite  Timepiece,  with  a 
beautiful  and  accurate  Compass  sunk  in  the  Dial.  Ele- 
gant in  style  and  finish,  and  very  durable.  Warranted  to 
keep  correct  time  for  five  years.  Full  Warrantee  sent 
with  each.  Two  Mzes— small  for  ladies;  medium  size 
for  gentlemen.  Price,  fbr  each  size,  $3.  Carefully  pack- 
ed and  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world  on  re- 
ceipt  of  the  price.  Wholesale,  to  dealers  only,  $12  per  case 
of  six.  Address  orders  to  M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.,  Import- 
era  of  Watches,  &c.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  Ac. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visile 
of  Noted  Persons,  Ac.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


ikmidon’s  Improved 
Uiothes- Wringer. 


Sent  to  any  part  of  ths  country  on  receipt  of  price. 


A size,  Endless  Chain $S  50 

A “ Common 7 50 

1 “ “ 6 50 

Trade  supplied  at  Manufacturer’s  ratPs.  O.  B.  GRAY, 
General  Agent,  201  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

- 1 1 1 i ■ i ) ole  Agents 

— y - - j for  the  Bal- 

lard  Breech 

* ^Ea?3  • Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
'-r'  * different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
Arms  Co.’ a Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
MfM  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  tlie  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  A BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


Gift  Concert.  Drawn  Lady's  Gold  Watch  by  Miss  Libbie 
Gee,  Coldwater, Mich., from  Garden  City  Gift  Conc’t,  draw- 
ing daily.  U nlucky  Nos.  repurchased.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. Address  Gift  Concert,  P.  O.  Drawer  6197,  Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Send  to  M.  E.  NEWELL,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  his  Rem- 
edy. He  was  cured  after  being  given  up  by  the  physi- 
cians. The  Remedy  is  very  simple.  Inclose  One  Dollar 
and  a three-cent  stamp. 


CORNEA  RESTORERS,  or  RESTORERS  of  the  EYESIGHT. 


They  will  Restore  Impaired  Sight,  and  Preserve  it  to  the  I.atest  Period  of  Life. 

SPECTACLES  RENDERED  USELESS. 

The  most  eminent  Physicians,  Oculists,  Divines,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  our  country,  recommend  the  use 
of  the  CORNEA  RESTORERS,  for  Presbyopia,  or  Far  or  Long  Sightedness,  or  every  person  who'  wears  spectacle*  from 
old  age:  Dimness  of  Vision,  or  Blurring;  ‘Overworked  Eyes;  Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eves;  Epiphora,  or  Watery  Eyes; 
Pain  in  the  Eyeball;  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vipion;  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  Weakness  of  the 
Retina  and  Optic  Nerve;  Myode-opia,  or  Specks  or  Moving  Bodies  bafore  the  Eyes;  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Eye  and  Eyelids;  Cataract  Eyes;  Hemiopia,  or  Partial  Blindness;  Sinking  of  tlie  Eyeball;  Strabismus,  or 
Squinting,  &e. 

They  can  be  used  by  any  one  with  a certainty  of  success,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  injury  to  the  Eye.  Mora 
than  5000  certificates  of  cures  are  exhibited  at  our  office.  Cure  guaranteed  in  every  ci.se  when  applied  according  to 
the  directions  inclosed  iu  eacli  box,  or  the  money  will  be  refund  d.  Write  for  a Circular — sent  gnu  i-.  Address 

Dr  J.  STEPHENS  & CO.,  Oculists,  at  KUSHTON’S Family  Drugstore,  No.  10  Astor  House,  Broadway,  New  York. 
(P.  O.  Box  926).  Dr.  J.  Stzpuknb  b Co.  have  invented  and  patented  a MV Ol’l A,  or  CORNEA  FLATTEN KR, 

iur  the  cure  of  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  which  has  proved  a great  success.  Write  for  a Circular. 


$1.  BOO!£S.  $1. 

Dollar  Gift  Bools  f . ,.’3e 

• 100,000  VOLUMES. 

Standard  Works,  Family  Bibles,  Photo- 
graph Albums,  &c., 

WORTH  $250,000. 

All  to  be  SOLD  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  m.d  a 

Splendid  Gift, 

Worth  from  60  cents  to  $100,  to  be  given  with  each 
Book.  No  Book  to  be  paid  for  until  vou  know  what  gift 
you  are  to  get.  The  Gift-  consist  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,  Silverware,  Sets  of  Jewelry,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Bo- 
som Studs,  Chains,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Plan  of  Sale. 

Certificates  are  prepared,  describing  eacli  book  and 
naming  the  gift  that  will  accompany  it,  with  its  value. 
These  certificates  are  placed  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  weli 
mixed,  and  sent,  regardless  of  choice,  one  to  earii  pur- 
chaser of  a bemtii'uLCnr.l  Photogr  .pit  of  nay  prominent 
personage,  in  itself  worth  all  we  charge— 25  cents  each; 
or  five  for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; thirty  for  $5 ; sixty  five  for 
$10;  one  hundred,  with  premium  silver  hunting  watch, 
for  $15. 

On  opening  the  envelope  you  see  what  your  certificate 
calls  for,  and  It  is  at  your  option  to  send  $1,  and  take  tlie 
book  and  gift  (or  any  other  book  aud  gil  t of  the  same  value), 
or  not. . You  can  not  get  less  than  one  dollar's  worth,  for 
there  are  no  blanks;  and  you  may  get  a Bible  or  Album, 
worth  $25  to  $50,  with  a gift  worth  much  more. 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  to  whom  great  inducement* 
are  offered.  Address 

BOWEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

124  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with -Discolorations  on  the  Fac  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY'S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 


In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A-  DRAPER,  No.  63 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Muiden  Lane,  New  York, 


$10  PER  DAY  AT  HOME. 

Business  light,  honorable,  and  pleasant  for  either  sex. 
Only  $3  to  $10  required.  Send  two  stamps  for  partlou- 
lars.  Address  R.  WAYVELL,  Box  4781,  Chicago. 

Let  your  First  Attack  of 
INDIGESTION 

Be  the  last.  Rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Stom- 
ach with  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS.  The  tone  thus  im- 
parted  it  will  retain.  You  will  no  more  be  troubled  with 
flatulence,  nausea,  headache,  gnawing  pains  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, lassitude,  and  intestinal  paing  and  irregular- 
ities. The  BITTERS  are  a preventive  and  panacea  for 
all  these  difficulties. 


FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  ou  a visit  to  the 
OLD  COUNTRY  should  not  leave  without  seeing  the 
BIRTH  PLACE  OF  THE  IMMORTAL  SHAKS- 
PEARE,  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Tlie  Hotel  bearing  his  name  having  undergone  recent 
improvements,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort, 
combined  with  moderate  charges. 

Post  Horsed  and  Carriages  on  hire. 

BENJAMIN  SCRIVEN,  PROPRIETOR. 


1 / W j Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
J UU  25  cts. ; 60  of  Rebel  Officers  for  26  cts. ; 100  of 
I emale  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  do.  Actors  for  25  cts.  Ad- 
dress G.  W.  EVANS, 

43  Fulton  Street,  corner  of  Front  Street,  I 

Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

LIBRARY  DE  LOVE.  3 Volumes 

For  75  cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS.,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Great  discovery.  _ dk  graths  electric 

OIL  is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  and  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MAY,  1866. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  CIA  of  Five  Sub- 
scbibees,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copieobr  $20  00. 
Haepeb’s  Magazine  and  Habfeb’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publisher*  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 

low  rates : 


One  Page $260  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


Or  $1 50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  word* 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pubusuebs. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


terms. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year  . . 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 


. $4  00 


. 100 


And  an  Extra  Co)>y  will  be  allow'd  for  every  Club 
of  Five  ScueoBWEiw,  at  !?4  00  enc:\  or  G Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  iin-.u  jo.  an vance. 


The  Bound  Voi.cm*6  of  Haufeb’b  Wrxio.Y  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  pun  of  the  United 
Stutes,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  tlie  price,  viz. : 


Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


Terms  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Tents 
per  lire  for  inside,  aud  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  Insertion. 

HARPER  * BROTHERS,  Pububhjseb. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


;J0R  1 

Wm 


It  is  i fie  Gum  Restorer  for  the  Hair,  also  an  excellent 
dressing.  Invented  hv  Hr.  ROOT;  manufactured  bv  OR. 
1UN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BARNES  <fc  CO.,  New  York. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


Street,  New  York. 


BABBITT’S  best  Medicinal 


ITCH.  /WHEATON’S\  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  ) Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  4S hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  gale  by  all  Druggists. 

SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum— all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


NO  MISTAKE  ABOUT  IT! 

Miss  Sprxggi.es  ( affectedly ) “I  want  a nice  Steak,  Butcher,  but  I must  depend  on  you,  for  I don’t  understand  any  thing  about  Meat.” 
Facetious  Butcher.  “Don’t  ye  now.  Miss!  Well,  you’ll  know  more  about  it  as  you  grow  a little  Older.”  [ Miss  S.is  immensely  flattered.-] 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.  • 

Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 

MAGIC  LANTERN 

AND 

STEREOSCOPE. 

We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  An: bony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

5 »1  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 

SmW  Bchaum  Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 

||i  (If  _ near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
Jlll1  tail  at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 

ere  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 

Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 

SAFES 

Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

. A new  and  original  work, 

4 I U 2 with  122  Designs  and  Plans 

of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 

aR^KSj^HA  Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOOD- 
WARD,  Publishers,  No. 
tTSag*  37  park  Row,  New  York. 

WANTED.  — EVERY  BODY  WANTS  DR.  GIL- 
liERT’S  PILE  INSTRUMENT:  cures  every  case. 
A»  pain.  Relief  in  five  minutes.  Sold  by  druggists,  and 
sent  by  mail.  Price  $3.  Circulars  free.  Address  J.  P. 
GILBERT  & CO  , 575  Broadway. 

E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

A duly  authenticated  Autograph  Letter  of  his  will  be 
sold  to  the  person  making  the  most  liberal  offer.  Address  | 

A.  H.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WM.  T.  FRY  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

FRY  S PATENT  POCKET  FLASKS, 

Dressing-Cases, 

POCKET-BOOKS,  PORTFOLIOS,  INKSTANDS,  Ac., 

134  and  136  William  St.,  New  York. 

Every  traveler  should  carry  one  of  Fry’s  Flasks.  For 
sale  at  all  the  principal  Drug,  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods, 
and  Sporting  Houses  in  the  United  States. 


GAS  FIXTURES  and  LAMPS. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  and  of  buyers  generally  is  in- 
vited to  our  extensive  stock  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACK- 
ETS, &c.,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  comprising  many 
beautiful  designs  entirely  new. 

ARCHER  & PANCOAST, 

Manufactory  and  Wsrerooms, 

Nos.  9, 11,  and  18  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Tool  and  Horticultural  Chests 

FOR  SPRING  TRADE. 

A full  assortment  of  Tool-Chests,  all  sizes,  from  $2  up 
to  $110,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  circular. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


§££  Wn  \£B  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
B3HV  wceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectivenesB, durability, power,  and  safe- 
ty  In  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  water-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 


Best  against  Moths.  Cueap!  Fragrant!  Reliable! 
Sold  by  druggists  every  where. 

HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston. 

WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 
• LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Wholesale  & Retail, 

387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


D . “ made  from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made  with  UNION  ADAMS, 

this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  ___  _ _ _____ 

salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  08,  69,  70,  72,  HOSIER,  GLOVER, 

and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York.  ivn 

FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS.  _____  _ _ _ _ _____ 

Stereoacopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views,  C H | 54!  HT*  T \/W  iff  TrintHt 

with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub-  •»  Atu-a*****#*. 

ject,  made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  537  BROADWAY 

Street,  Philadelphia.  * ’ 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT, 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MAY  28,  1866. 

125,000  Valuable  Prizes,  valued  at  $492,575  25,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket- 
Holders,  including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  ISSUED,  500,000.  PRICE  $1  00  EACH. 

This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  public,  one  ticket  out  of  every  four  drawing  a prize. 

The  following  Prizes  are  a few  among  the  many  to  be  drawn.  (For  full  list,  see  circulars.) 

1st  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks $30,000  00 

2d  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 10,000  00 

3d  Giand  Prize,  House  and  Lot 10,000  00 

4th  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 5,000  00 

6th  Grand  Prize,  House  and  Lot 5,000  00 

6th  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 3,000  00 

7th  Grand  Prize  in  Greenbacks 2,000  00 

8th  to  83d  Grand  Prizes  in  Greenbacks,  $1000  each 25,000  00 

33d  to  55th  Grand  Prizes  in  Greenbacks,  $500  each 10,000  00 

66th  Grand  Prize,  House  and  Lot 6,000  00 

66th  to  61st  Grand  Prizes,  Houses  and  Lots,  $2,000  each 10,000  00 

61st  to  63d  Grand  Prizes,  Cottages  and  Lots,  $3000  each 6,000  00 

63d  to  73d  Grand  Prizes,  City  Lots,  $500  each 5,000  00 

73d  to  94th  Grand  Prizes,  Greenbacks,  $100  each 2,000  00 

94th  to  115th  Grand  Prizes,  Greenbacks,  $50  each 1,000  00 

It 5th  to  118th  Grand  Prizes,  Houses  and  Lots,  $3000  each 9,000  00 

124,882  other  Prizes,  valued  at  from  $3  to  $1000  each 354,575  25 

Making  a grand  total  of  $492,575  25 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and 
Music  Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street ; price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
stamp  for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  References  required. 

Special  Terms  and  Club  Pates Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  us 

the  money  for  the  same,  will  be  allowed  the  following  commission,  viz. : We  will  send  5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  50 ; 
10  tickets  to  one  address  for  $9  00;  20  tickets  to  one  address  for  $17  50;  30  tickets  to  one  address  for  $26  25;  40 
tickets  to  one  address  for  $35  00  ; 50  tickets  to  one  address  for  $43  50;  and  100  tickets  to  one  address  for  $85  00. 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  ■ 133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Monument  Fund  $2000:  also  there  will  be  $2000  reserved 
from  the  person  drawing  the  $30,000  prize,  for  the  same  purpose. 

References.— Hon.  M.  8.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.C.,  of  Penn. : Hon.  Alex. 
Randall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis. ; Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Ex-M  C.,  of  Penn. ; Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Ex-M.C.,  of 
Ind. ; Hon.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Wm.  Leffingwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
C.  Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. : Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt.  M.  S.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III ; M.  Kronbeig  & Co.,  Importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans  La. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  country  papers  are  authorized  to  act  as  our  agents,  and  they  will  be  allowed  full  comtnlseion  on  all 

tickets  ordered  whether  for  themselves  or  other  parties  who  may  order  through  them. 

Proposals  for  inserting  this  advertisement  are  requested. 


ft  J MANUFACTURERS  OF 

4^1  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Sendee.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gnn  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Hank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

• E.  REMINGTON  <fc  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS^ 

And  othore  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  H A R N C^j^oadway. 


Ladies’ Victoria  Turn*  Ladies’  EmprcssTurn* 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


Ladies’  English  Stand*  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


Cent’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Cent’s.  Shakespcsn 
Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Centlemen’s  Standing  Centlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  __  Paper  Collar. 


Cents.  Reversible  Cents.  English  Paper 
Paper  Cuffs.  ^ Cuffs. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.  ' 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


[May  5, 186(>. 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  GALE,  JR, 

LATE 

WM.  GALE  & SON, 

SILVERSMITHS, 

487  BROADWAY,  cor.  Broome  Street,  New  York, 
Will  remove  about  the  1st  of  May,  temporarily,  to 
590  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
while  the  premises 

572  and  574  BROADWAY,  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
(which  will  he  ready  In  July,) 

Are  being  prepared  for  permanent  occupancy. 

Portable  Steam  Engines, 

ERICSSON  CALORIC  ENGINES, 

Pumps,  Mills,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMES  A.  ROBINSON,  164  Duane  St,  New  York. 

AAA  A Month.  Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
eCi\j\J  dress,  with  stamp,  E.  E.  Lockwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1866, 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 


S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Y 


1S66,  hy  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the.  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


2600  tons  of  freight.  As  among  this  transient  popu- 
lation there  were  twelve  ministers  on’  their  way  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Orleans  we  had  service 
on  the  Sabbath  in  the  gorgeous  cabin  of  the  steamer. 
The  President  was  prayed  for,  but  Congress  was  ig- 
nored. The  amens  to  the  name  of  Johnson  were 
many  and  emphatic.  The  congregation  was  atten- 
tive, among  the  most  devout  being  some  gamblers. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a subscription  was  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  destroyed  by  the  war.  To 
this  I noticed  that  two  Jews  contributed,  anxious, 
I suppose,  to  stand  well  with  their  Southern  breth- 
ren of  the  Gentile  persuasion.  As  for  the  ministers 
they  exhibited  feelings  of  bitterness  toward  the 
North  quite  unworthy  of  their  profession.  One  of 
them,  shortly  after  the  service,  I heard  relating  an 
interview  with  the  Harpers  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  had  openly  avowed  to  one  of  that  firm  his  regret 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  their  pub- 
lications. Mr.  Harper,  he  said,  asked  him  if  ho 
was  not  one  of  those  who  objected  to  the  education 
of  the  negro.  His  answer  was  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  of  the  South  wished  to  instruct  that 
race  to  save  them  from  being  robbed  by  the  North, 
as  the  white  people  of  the  South  had  been.  This 
was  received  as  happily  by  the  others  as  though 
a fine  point  had  been  made. 

“ I could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  curious  social 
atmosphere  which  pervaded  this  company  of  travel- 
ers, composed  of  Southern  and  Northern  people  with 
a sprinkling  of  Jews  and  foreigners.  Outward  po- 
liteness was  every  where  visible,  but  there  was  not 
one  atom  of  cordiality  between  the  different  sections. 
The  Southern  people  mixed  with  the  others,  but 
they  showed  more  of  curiosity  and  nervous  desire  to 
hear  their  sentiments  than  of  friendly  feeling  to- 
ward their  countrymen.  They  are  very  inconsist- 
ent. Professing  the  greatest  desire  to  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones,  they  will  yet  tell  you  in  the  next 
breath,  and  without  any  apparent  idea  of  the  con- 
tradiction, that  the  hatred  which  the  North  has 
earned  of  the  South  can  not  be  wiped  away,  and 
that  the  two  sections  are  wider  apart  than  ever. 

“As  the  boat  lett  Cairo  the  colored  crew  took 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  and  on  page  292 
are  thus  described  in  the  following  notes  by  our 
“Special,”  A.  R.  W.  t 

“WILD-CATS  AT  NASHVILLE. 

“At  a restaurant  known  as  Stedman’s  there 
was,  among  other  animals,  a magnificent  pair  of 
•wild-cats,  just  caught  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nash- 
ville, and  awfully  savage,  the  male  showing  his 
temper,  if  teased,  by  immediately  attacking  the  fe- 
male, who  would  then,  standing  up  on  her  hind 
feet,  deliver  battle  with  heavy  blows  from  her  tal- 
oned  paws. 

LEVEE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

“ When  I reached  the  ‘Queen  City’  it  was  in  a 
great  ferment.  Pike's  Opera-house  and  other 
buildings  had  burned  down  the  night  before,  and 
the  magnificent  city  engines  were  playing  upon 
the  ruins. 

“The  good  people  of  Cincinnati  look  upon  their 
city  as  ‘ some  pumpkins’  in  a business  point  of  view, 
and  point  to  their  levee  as  an  illustration.  I should 
imagine  that  the  levee  does  nearly  as  much  busi- 
ness as  six  New  York  piers.  At  about  ‘ starting 
time’  there  is  a great  confusion  of  bells,  whistles, 
and  Calliopes. 

“the  calliope. 

“ Attracted  by  one  of  the  latter,  I went  aboard 
to  see  how  the  thing  was  done.  The  reader  will 
see  how  from  the  sketch  I have  made.  Certainly 
it  was  the  best  iron-clad  music  I had  heard ; and, 
strange  to  say,  the  whistles  were  in  tolerable  tune. 

“At  12  the  next  noon  I went  aboard  the  General 
Anderson,  a Louisville  boat,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
Queen  City,  which  presented  more  of  a picture  than 
when  I entered  it.  The  tall  tower  of  the  Catholic 
church  loomed  up  against  the  smoky  atmosphere 
and  indistinct  outline  of  hills  beyond  the  city,  while 
springing  out  over  the  river  the  new  suspension- 
bridge  to  Covington  hung  pendent  from  its  massive 
towers.  Swiftly  slipping  down  the  river,  swollen 
and  muddy,  past  the  weather-beaten  shanties,  gas- 
houses,  and  shapeless  coal-barges,  and  then  on  past 


WILD -CATS  IN  NASHVILLE. 


the  plateau  on  which  Cincinnati  stands,  the  bluffs 
rapidly  close  in  upon  the  river,  on  the  right  hand 
presenting  slopes  devoted  to  the  culture  of  orchards 
and  the  vine.  This  bank  for  some  distance  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  suburbs,  with  buildings 
picturesque  but,  as  usual,  unpainted,  and  with  roads 
leading  up  over  the  tree-crowned  heights. 

“Having  heard  much  about  the  superior  beauty 
of  Western  ladies,  I had  gone  about  Cincinnati  with 
an  artist’s  eye  for  the  study  of  that  interesting  sub- 
ject. I recollect  how  some  Western  people  jeered 
at  a picture  in  Harper's  Weekly  entitled  “ Types  of 


Female  Beauty.”  It  was  an  amusing  commentary 
on  their  remarks  to  find  that  a certain  vendor  of  a 
quack  nostrum  advertised  as  a beautifier  of  the  fair 
sex  had  transferred  one  of  the  heads  from  that  en- 
graving to  his  show-bill,  as  a specimen  of  the  glo- 
rious results  to  be  attained  from  the  use  of  his  man- 
ufacture. 

‘ ‘ RELIGIOUS  8ERVICE  ON  THE  ‘RUTH.’ 

“The  Ruth,  one  of  the  finest  river  boats,  went 
down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  with  your  artist,  a 
full  complement  of  passengers,  and,  it  was  said, 
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their  places  on  a pile  of  corn  sacks  at  the  bow,  and, 
waving  a flag,  sang,  as  is  usual  with  them  on  leav- 
ing port.  They  were  a fine  body  of  stalwart  K.w- 
tuckians  and  Virginians,  and  had  been  hard  at  work 
the  day  and  night  previous  getting  in  the  cargo. 
The  tune  was  monotonous,  and  the  doggerel  rhym- 
less,  and  devoted  to  suggestions  to  the  Captain  to 
come  down  with  a treat  of  “brandy-wine.”  A jug 
of  whisky  fixed  them,  however,  and  they  were  soon 
spread  about  on  the  piles  of  cargo.” 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  South  al- 
ready alluded  to,  we  give  on  page  296  a view  of 
Shockhoe  Creek  Valley,  Richmond,  Virginia,  of 
which  a description  is  given  on  page  292 ; also  on 
page  297  a graphic  sketch  by  Mr.  Forbes  of  a cot- 
ton team  in  North  Carolina.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  our  Southern  pictures  is  that  on  page  300, 
of  the  Negro  Celebration  in  Washington,  of  which 
a description  is  there  given. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PLAN  OF 
REORGANIZATION. 

THE  propositions  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  will  strike  every  thoughtful 
citizen  as  perfectly  reasonable.  They  seem  to 
us  to  justify  the  hope  of  the  most  truly  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  persons  that  Congress  would 
propose  no  policy  upon  which  the  whole  Union 
party  of  the  country,  including  the  President, 
might  not  agree.  Some  concessions  of  opin- 
ion were  inevitable  upon  all  sides.  Those  who 
held  with  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  that  there 
should  be  general  confiscation,  or  with  Mr. 
Sumner  that  impartial  suffrage  should  be  im- 
mediately established  throughout  the  country, 
or  with  the  President  that  no  farther  conditions 
whatever  were  necessary,  must  have  seen  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  did  not  support 
them,  and  that  all  must  meet  upon  some  firm 
and  moderate  middle  ground  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee now  offer. 

The  objection  to  what  is  called  the  Presi- 
dent’s policy  is  plain  and  conclusive.  It  is 
that,  by  allowing  the  late  rebel  States  to  resume 
their  full  relations  in  the  Union  immediately, 
and  without  further  provision,  those  States 
would  have  actually  gained  political  power  by 
the  rebellion.  This  gain  arises  from  the  fact 
that  every  colored  man,  as  a slave,  counted  as 
three-fifths  of  a man  in  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion; but  as  a freeman  lie  counts  as  five-fifths. 
In  a State  like  South  Carolina,  therefore,  where 
the  colored  population  is  half  or  even  more 
than  half  of  the  whole,  and  where  that  half 
is  disfranchised,  every  voter  has  practically 
twice  the  power  of  a voter  in  a State  like  Con- 
necticut. This  is  an  absurdity  and  injustice  so 
conspicuous  as  to  demand  instant  adjustment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  to  the  ira*- 
position  of  equal  suffrage  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  a precedent  condition  of  resump- 
tion of  full  rights  in  the  Union  is  practical  and 
twofold'.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  the  States  which  prohibit  equal 
suffrage,  or  deny  it  to  a colored  skin  altogeth- 
er, would  insist  upon  its  adoption  by  the  sus- 
pended States  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  such 
a proposition  would  have  been  very  widely  re- 
garded as  a radical  blow  at  the  most  sacred  of 
State  rights,  and  a consummation  of  central- 
ization. Moreover,  there  are  many  of  the 
most  faithful  and  liberty-loving  Union  men, 
who  are  the  steady  advocates  of  equal  suffrage, 
and  who,  under  the  circumstances,  do  not  doubt 
the  entire  competency  of  Congress  to  require 
this  or  any  other  condition  which  might  seem 
to  it  necessary,  hut  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
this  method,  and  question  the  expediency  of 
such  a requirement,  and  who  could  not  there- 
fore heartily  sustain  it. 

But  we  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  all  reasonable  and  patriotic  men  should 
not  sincerely  unite  upon  the  propositions  pre- 
sented. They  have  reference  exclusively  to 
national  relations.  They  do  not  interfere  in 
the  State  economy,  except  in  defense  of  na- 
tional rights.  They  declare  simply,  in  the  first 
place,  that  no  State  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Such  a prop- 
osition is  its  own  irresistible  argument.  A cit- 
izen of  this  country  should  be  equally  a citizen 
every  where  iu  it;  this  is  plain,  and  therefore 
all  his  civil  rights  as  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  should  be  sacred  wherever  the  national 
flag  floats.  Can  the  President,  with  all  his 
warm  convictions  of  the  sanctity  of  States,  ob- 
ject to  so  obviously  just  a provision  ? 

In  the  second  place,  whenever  the  elective 
franchise  shall  be  denied  to  any  portion  of  the 
male  citizens  of  a State  who  are  of  age,  except 
for  crime  or  participation  in  the  rebellion,  the 
basis  of  representation  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  cit- 
izens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  other  words,  if  South  Carolina  shall  choose 
to  disfranchise  100,000  of  her  citizens  because 
of  their  color,  or  New  York  shall  choose  to  do 
the  same  tiling  because  of  want  of  property, 
then  each  of  those  States  shall  suffer  in  the  na- 
tional representation  just  in  that  "proportion. 
Such  & provision  stimulates  every  State  to  en- 
large the  suffrage,  and  to  extend  education  in  ' 
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[ order  to  make  the  suffrage  safe.  It  is  strictly 
harmonious  with  the  President’s  expressed  wish 
to  base  representation  upon  the  number  of  vot- 
ers. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  until  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  four 
years  hence,  all  persons  who  voluntarily  ad- 
hered to  the  rebellion  shall  be  excluded  from 
voting  at  national  elections.  This  article  we 
presume  is  introduced  to  embody  the  Presi- 
dent’s desire  that  “treason  shall  be  made  odi- 
ous,” and  that  in  the  great  work  of  reorgani- 
zation the  late  rebel  leaders  shall  “take  back 
seats.”  In  his  frequent  and  vehement  expres- 
sion of  that  desire  the  President  unquestiona- 
bly spoke  for  the  loyal  country,  and  his  senti- 
ments are  still  further  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  render  certain  of  those  leaders 
ineligible  to  office  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  This  third  proposition  is  the 
onewhich  seems  to  us  likely  to  occasion  most 
difference  of  opinion.  That  it  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  President  Johnson’s  frequent 
suggestions  is  true,  but  it  is  a point  of  doubtful 
policy,  not  essential  to  the  general  plan,  and, 
it  seems  to  ns,  might  be  safely  omitted. 

The  fourth  proposition  is  a matter  of  course, 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  to  pay  any  debt  incurred  iu  aid 
of  the  rebellion,  or  for  any  claim  for  compen- 
sation of  loss  of  slaves,  and  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

These  are  the  propositions  of  the  Commit- 
tee, which  we  trust  will  be  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Union  vote  in  Congress,  because  they 
are  perfectly  just  and  moderate,  and  because 
they  do  not  claim  to  reap  more  than  has  been 
sown.  They  simply  define  and  secure  the  le- 
gitimate result  of  the  war  as  recognized  by  the 
general  conviction  of  the  loyal  oountry,  and  as 
it.  has  been  often  strongly  stated  by  President 
Johnson.  They  contain  nothing  vindictive, 
and  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  any  right  whatever  to  do  any  thing  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  late  rebel  States  from  gain- 
ing political  power  by  their  rebellion,  it  may 
challenge  the  whole  world  and  its  late  domes- 
tic enemies  to  show  any  thing  unprecedented, 
unjust,  or  ungenerous  in  the  settlement  it  pro- 
poses. We  believe  that  the  vast  body  of  the 
Union  party  of  the  country  which  carried  the 
war  successfully  to  the  end,  and  which  triumph- 
antly elected  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  will  most 
cordially  sustain  this  policy  of  reorganization 
and  gladly  appeal  to  the  country  to  ratify  it. 
And  however  anxious  the  President  may  be  to 
see  loyal  men  from  the  late  disturbed  States 
admitted  to  Congress,  we  shall  be  very  slow  to 
believe  that  he  will  refuse  his  sincere  co-oper- 
ation to  a plan  which  does  not  conflict  with  any 
of  his  known  opinions,  and  which  secures  the 
admission  of  loyal  members  to  Congress  with 
the  heart-felt  welcome  and  congratulation  of 
the  whole  loyal  country. 

That  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  greeted  with  sneers  and  an- 
ger by  those  who  have  persistently  declared 
that  Congress  is  a bloody,  factious,  revolution- 
ary body  is  natural.  These  objectors  have 
counted  upon  overthrowing  the  President  and 
destroying  the  Union  party  by  fomenting  every 
real  or  asserted  difference  between  them.  But 
here  is  the  utter  refutation  of  their  calumnies. 
Here  is  the  plain  proof  that  Congress  seeks 
only  the  speediest  reorganization  of  the  Union 
upon  the  most  temperate  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions. For  we  assume  that  there  will  be 
little  delay  in  ratifying  the  report ; and  then, 
so  great  and  unprecedented  is  the  occasion,  we 
trust  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  will  be 
immediately  summoned  in  special  session  to 
act  upon  the  proposed  amendment,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  country  and  the  world  may  know 
the  mil  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  most  vital  point  of  national  policy. 


THE  CHOLERA  AND  THE 
QUARANTINE. 

For  more  than  a year  the  arrival  of  the 
cholera  at  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  ex- 
pected. The  memory  of  its  forinei  horrors  was 
very  vivid.  The  certainty  of  its  terrible  rav- 
ages when  it  should  appear  was  indisputable. 
So  great  was  the  apprehension  and  the  desire 
that  the  city  should  be  protected  by  every  means 
that  a Board  of  Health  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, not,  however,  including  those  of  a Quaran- 
tine, had  been  created.  There  was  a health 
officer  specially  charged  with  the  sauitary  de- 
fense of  the  port  from  foreign  danger.  There 
had  been  a body  of  Quarantine  Commissioners 
for  two  years,  whose  duty  was  to  find  a suitable 
site  for  the  Quarantine  buildings.  Every  pre- 
caution had  apparently  been  taken,  when,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  the  emigrant  ship  England , 
with  1200  passengers,  arrived  at  Halifax.  The 
cholera  was  raging  on  board,  and  there  had 
been  fifty  deaths  upon  the  passage.  The  pes- 
tilence was  plainly  at  hand,  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  New  York  preparations  would  doubtless 
be  soon  proved.  Aud  so  it  chanced ; for  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  emigrant  ship 
Virginia,  with  1043  passengers,  arrived  in  the 
Narrows,  off  Staten  Island,  aud  reported  thirty- 
eight  deaths  by  cholera  upon  the  passage,  and 
the  disease  stiff  raging. 


It  then  appeared  that  the  sole  preparation  in 
this  port  consisted  of  the  hospital  ship  Falcon, 
which  was  not  ready  for  service  J As  soon  as 
possible,  by  putting  on  board  a crowd  of  labor- 
ers, she  was  made  ready,  and  on  the  2 1st  the 
sick  were  removed  from  the  Virginia.  As  soon 
as  possible,  also,  another  ship,  the  Illinois,  was 
prepared,  and  the  well  passengers  were  received 
upon  her.  If  the  fact  were  not  tragical  it 
would  be  unspeakably  ludicrous.  The  chief 
port  of  the  Western  continent,  after  a year’s 
warning,  was  totally  unprepared  to  deal  direct- 
ly and  adequately  with  the  approach  of  a fear- 
ful pestilence.  The  probabilities  were  that  it 
would  come,  as  it  did  come,  in  an  emigrant 
ship.  It  was  known  that  such  ships  are  crowd- 
ed, often  with  more  than  a thousand  passen- 
gers. The  most  extensive  hospital  accommo- 
dations were  the  most  obvious  necessity,  and 
they  were  not  ready.  The  difficulties  may 
have  been  many,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
difficulties  must  not  be  pleaded,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  Somewhere,  somehow  the  State 
of  New  York  should  have  been  ready  for  the 
event,  and  it  was  not  ready. 

We  say  the  State,  because  the  Health  officer, 
in  his  explanatory  letter,  says  that  the  Legisla- 
ture up  to  the  time  of  its  adjournment  had  left 
the  Quarantine  Commissioners  without  any 
money.  The  law  forbade  them  to  erect  hos- 
pitals on  Staten  Island,  or  Long  Island,  or 
Coney  Island — the  only  New  York  shores  of 
the  bay ; and  New  Jersey  had  refused  them  a 
foothold  upon  its  territory.  On  the  day  that 
the  England  arrived  at  Halifax  the  Commis- 
sioners had  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  asking  for  vessels.  Two  days  afterward 
two  were  offered,  but  they  proved  unsuitable ; 
and  then  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  fit 
the  Falcon  for  immediate  service.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  not  satisfactory.  The  Atalanta  was 
here  last  November.  The  cholera  was  very 
sure  to  come  early  in  the  spring.  There  were 
no  hospital  accommodations  but  the  ship  Fal- 
con. It  was  settled  that  there  could  be  none 
upon  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Whose  fault  was 
It  that  the  Falcon  was  not  ready  even  on  the 
18th  of  April  ? Whoso  fault  was  it  that  no 
other  ships  were  asked  for  until  the  9th  of 
April  ? If  the  Legislature  perilously  post- 
poned the  necessary  appropriations,  why  was 
no  statement  made  to  the  public  that  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  situation  might  have  been 
known  and  proper  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offenders?  The  Virginia  and  En- 
gland are  now-  both  in  port.  After  the  former 
arrived  the  Quarantine  Commibsioners  asked 
the  authorities  at  Washington  for  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  Sandy  Hook  as  a retreat  for  well 
passengers  from  infected  ships.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  New  Jersey  granted  the 
use  of  Sandy  Hook  only  upon  condition  that  it 
should  be  devoted  to  military  and  similar  pub- 
lic purposes.  The  Commissioners  appeal,  there- 
fore, to  the  Board  of  Health  to  allow  them  some 
point  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
the  accommodation  of  quarantined  passengers, 
declaring  that  the  floating  accommodations  are 
insufficient. 

Tlie  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  this:  There 
are  some  2000  persons  detained  in  Quarantine. 
The  sole  hospital  is  the  old  ship  Falcon,  w hich 
accommodates  not  more  than  a hundred  pa- 
tients, to  which,  as  we  write,  the  Saratoga  aud 
I’ortsmouth  are  added.  The  shelter  of  well 
passengers  is  the  steamship  Illinois.  There  is 
a law  against  erecting  hospitals  on  the  adjacent 
land,  and  the  Commissioners  say  that  the  float- 
ing accommodations  are  insufficient.  Other 
infected  ships  are  daily  expected,  and  we  have 
no  other  preparation.  Meanwhile  the  Board 
of  Health  have  asked  for  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  at  Fort  Schuyler  upon  Throg’s 
Neck,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  idle  to  assert  that  this  dilemma  arises 
from  the  destruction  of  the  hospitals  upon 
Staten  Island ; for  that  part  of  the  island  upon 
which  they  were  situated  was  virtually  a thick- 
ly-settled portion  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
no  effectual  quarantine  was  possible  there  as 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow-fever  in  the  neighbor- 
hood proved.  It  is  not  to  the  acts  of  a popu- 
lation which  had  no  other  remedy  against  a 
mortal  disease  planted  among  them,  but  to  the 
avarice  and  corrupt  intrigue  of  politicians  and 
merchants  that  the  absence  of  a suitable  quar- 
antine is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  history  of  the  New  York  Quarantine  is 
briefly  this:  In  1758  the  first  hospital  and 
offices  were  placed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature 
upon  Bedloe’s  Island.  In  1796  they  wrere  re- 
moved to  Governor’s  Island,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  yellow-fever  in  1799.  - The 
next  year  the  Quarantine  was  established  upon 
Staten  Island,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
the  inhabitants,  twenty-four  of  w hom  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  yellow-fever  from  the  hospitals 
in  the  very  first  year  of  their  erection.  From 
that  time  onward  the  population  constantly 
protested,  until,  in  1848 — when  there  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  attacked  by  infec- 
tious diseases  from  the  Quarantine — the  outrage 
became  so  undeniable  that,  upon  careful  inqui- 
ry, a Committee  of  the  Legislature  recom- 
mended its  immediate  removal.  In  1849  au  act 
wras  passed  aud  officers  appointed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  at  Sandy  Hook.  Certain 
shipping  interests  in  New  York  thwarted  the 


operation  of  the  act,  and  nothing  further  was 
done  until  1856.  In  that  year  the  Staten  Isl- 
and and  Long  Island  shores  were  desolated  by 
the  yellow-fever,  and  the  Legislature,  in  March 
1857,  again  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Quar- 
antine station.  The  Commissioners  under  the 
act  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  to 
obtain  Sandy  Hook,  and  were  again  defeated 
by  the  same  shipping  interest,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Health  Officer,  the  Board  of 
UnderwritersofNew  York,  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration.  Meanwhile  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  constant  communication  between 
the  hospital-grounds  and  the  other  side  of  the 
wTall,  the  seat  of  a dense  population,  mainly  of 
a class  which  could  not  remove.  The  helpless- 
ness, suffering,  and  mortality  of  the  inhabitants 
were  such  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town 
declared  the  establishment  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, and  called  upon  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty to  abate  it  without  delay  ; and  on  tlie  even- 
ings of  the  1st  and  2d  of  September,  1858, 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  patients,  who 
were  carefully  removed  and  protected,  the 
buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground  by  tlie 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  One  man  was 
accidentally  shot  by  an  employe  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  the  destruction  was  so  little  indicative 
of  a riotous  spirit  that  the  property-holders  in 
the  vicinity  considered  that  their  property  was 
enhanced  in  value  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  re- 
moval. 

It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  the  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  it  is  only  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  just  ended  that  an  act 
was  passed  to  erect  new  Hospitals  upon  tlie 
west  bank  of  the  Lower  Bay.  If  the  operation 
of  this  act  is  not  thwarted  as  all  the  others  have 
been,  New  York  may  possibly  be  ready  for  the 
next  pestilence.  But  for  the  present  she  is 
shamefully  unprepared  ; and  although  the  sud- 
den cold  and  the  strict  isolation  of  the  ships 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a 
time,  the  suffering  of  the  passengers  who  may 
be  subject  to  quarantine  is  already  assured.  The 
Health  Officer  says,  “The  roughness  of  the 
•bay,  from  the  high  winds,  makes  it  very  un- 
pleasant for  all,  and  causes  much  sea-sickness.” 
The  present  Quarantine  arrangements  are  a 
disgrace  to  New  York. 

Upon  page  292  the  reader  will  find  a de- 
scriptive Map  of  the  Bay  and  the  position  of  the 
ships. 


Mr.  SEWARD’S  DIPLOMACY. 

Mr.  Seward’s  letter  of  February  12,  to  the 
French  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Montholon, 
is  an  elaborate  and  very  able  paper,  stating  with 
courtesy  but  with  firmness  the  exact  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  complica- 
tion. It  has  settled  the  question.  France  will 
leave  Mexico  without  the  appearance  of  com- 
pulsion, while  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  United 
States  are  maintained.  This  is  another  of  the 
signal  services  of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  country, 
which  will  be  gratefully  remembered  in  extenu- 
ation of  many  harsh  words  privately  spoken,  and 
of  much  apparent  alienation  of  sympathy  from 
the  cause  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 
The  policy  he  has  pursued  in  the  French  diffi- 
culty is  surely  preferable  to  the  Captain  Bobadil 
method,  which  was  strenuously  urged  upon  him 
in  some  quarters — a method  of  managing  such 
questions  which  does  not  tend  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  accordingto  Mr.  Seward, 
do  not  question  the  right  of  France  to  settle  her 
accounts  with  other  nations  in  any  manner  which 
pleases  her.  If  Mexico  refuses  to  pay  debts 
justly  owing  to  French  subjects,  or  if  those  sub- 
ject* are  maltreated  in  Mexico,  it  is  certainly 
competent  for  an  independent  Power  like  Frauce 
to  demand  and  secure  satisfaction.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment deny  that  any  form  of  government  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Mexico  must 
be  respected.  But  the  war  in  Mexico  has  be- 
come one  of  political  intervention,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Government,  menaces  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States ; and  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  people  of  Mexieo 
have  established  an  empire,  nor  is  such  evidence 
possible  while  the  French  army  remains. 

As  for  the  internal  anarchy  in  Mexico  which 
the  French  foreign  Minister  and  others  so  loud- 
ly deplore,  Mr.  Seward  bravely  says  that  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  but  that  this  anarchy  is  neces- 
sarily and  even  wisely  endured  in  the  attempts 
to  lay  sure  foundations  of  broad  Republican 
liberty;  and  no  foreign  State  can  rightfully  in- 
terfere in  such  trials,  and,  on  the  ground  of  a 
desire  to  correct  them,  deprive  the  people  of 
their  natural  right  of  domestic  and  Republican 
freedom.  Tlie  United  Stifles,  therefore,  must 
continue  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
with  which  they  have  always  maintained  rela- 
tions, and  can  not  know  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Maximilian  as  a Mexican  Emperor. 

The  alternative  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  plain. 
If  the  republic,  our  ally,  should  ask  for  aid  in? 
expelling  an  invader,  it  would  bo  for  us  to  con- 
sult our  interests,  which,  as  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent ruler  of  France  must  see,  would  lead  us 
to ! The  French  Minister-of  Foreign  Af- 

fairs thereupon  replies  that  the  •withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops  will  begin  in  November. 

At  the  same  time,  hearing  that  Austrian  re- 
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cruits,  under  the  countenance  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  were  to  replace  the  Frenchmen, 
Mr.  Seward  writes  a brief  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Motley,  our  Minister  at  Vienna,  asking  him 
to  request  a friendly  and  just  statement  of  the 
position  Austria  intends  to  assume  in  Mexico, 
and  to  nnnounce,  in  an  equally  friendly  and  just 
spirit,  that  hostilities  in  Mexico  carried  on  by 
Austrian  subjects  with  the  consent  of  their 
Government  will  be  considered  war  waged  by 
Austria  against  the  Mexican  republic,  of  which 
the  United  States  could  not  engage  to  remain 
silent  or  neutral  spectators.  Such  friendly  and 
just  conduct  on  all  sides  will  doubtless  induce 
Austria,  deserted  by  France  and  threatened  by 
Prussia,  not  to  sanction  such  hostilities.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  will  then  be  about  ready 
to  take  passage  for  home,  and  Mexico  will  re- 
sume, unmolested,  her  staggering  journey  to- 
ward national  existence. 

Less  sagacity  than  Mr.  Seward’s  and  a dif- 
ferent temperament  would  have  managed  these 
matters  differently.  But  his  ability  and  adroit- 
ness in  the  Trent  affair,  and  his  tranquil  tenacity 
in  this  French  complication,  rank  him  with  the 
most  accomplished  diplomatists.  It  was  a fash- 
ion some  years  ago  to  deride  him  as  a doctrin- 
aire , but  it  would  not-  be  easy  to  find  greater 
common-sense  in  the  management  of  difficult 
affairs  than  Mr.  Seward  has  shown  in  these 
transactions,  and  we  regret  all  the  more  that 
he  seem*  inclined  to  treat  our  domestic  ques- 
tions in  a tone  or  petulant  persiflage. 


ON  TAX-GATHERING. 

The  public  revenue  from  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1 865-6 
and  1 866-7,  i®  officially  estimated  at  $525, 000- 
000 — say  $ 1 6 5o  per  head  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States — being  33  per  cent, 
more  than  is  paid  by  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  about  100  per  cent, 
more  than  is  paid  by  the  people  of  France.  It 
is  clear  that  when  Jefferson  Brick,  in  his  next 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  refers  to  the  “worn- 
out  despotisms”  of  the  Old  World,  it  will  be 
but  prudent  to  omit  the  usual  sarcastic  allu- 
sion to  “tax-ridden  people.” 

Heavy  as  the  taxes  are,  however,  they  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  cheerfully  paid,  so  gen- 
erally is  it  understood  that  the  national  debt 
was  incurred  for  a proper  purpose,  and  that  the 
national  credit  must  be  preserved  at  whatever 
cost. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  rendering  the  present  onerous  tax 
system  needlessly  odious  by  unjust,  inquisitorial, 
and  insulting  formalities  in  the  collection  of 
taxes.  Common  sense  indicates  that  the  tax- 
gatherer,  while  doing  his  best  to  protect  the 
Government  from  fraud,  should  not  go  out  of 
his  way  either  to  outrage  the  feelings  or  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
collects  taxes.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  our 
present  tax-gatherers  altogether  realize  this 
principle. 

There  can  be  no  question,  for  instance,  but 
the  publication  of  the  income-tax  returns  last 
year  was  a gross  outrage.  It  was  a shameful 
invasion  of  the  privacies  of  business.  It  may 
have  served  to  bring  to  shame  some  rogues  who 
had  concealed  their  income  for  the  purpose  of 
cheating  the  Government.  But  for  the  sake 
of  this  barren  revenge  how  many  honest  men 
were  humiliated  by  the  public  parade  of  their 
misfortunes!  A merchant’s  credit  rests  upon 
the  proportion  borne  by  his  gains  to  his  losses. 
To  compel  him  to  publish  the  results  of  his  busi- 
ness each  year  is  a stretch  of  despotism  un- 
paralleled in  Russia,  Turkey,  or  Morocco.  Yet 
this  is  what  our  tax-gatherers  did  last  year,  ap- 
parently with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  The  outrage  was  regarded  with 
amazement  in  England,  where,  with  becoming 
delicacy,  the  collector  keeps  his  returns  an  in 
violaWe  secret.  “The  Americans  not  pay 
taxes?”  said  a good  English  friend,  on  reading 
the  income-tax  returns  as  published  in  our  pa- 
pers ; “the  Americans  will  endure  without  a 
murmur  invasions  of  private  rights  which  would 
plunge  England  into  revolution.” 

Nor  was  the  form  and  principle  of  the  in- 
come-tax returns  last  year  less  objectiodable. 
On  the  back  of  the  return  were  a number  of 
questions  which  will  be  readily  remembered. 
The  gisfc  of  these  questions  was : “Are  you  not 
a confirmed  rogue,  and  have  you  not  perjured 
yourself  in  the  within  return?”  Now  is  there 
any  common  sense  in  thns  gratuitously  insult- 
ing tax-pavers?  If  the  original  return  be  false 
the  signer  will  not  stickle  at  repeating  on  the 
outside  the  falsehood  he  has  already  stated  in 
the  inside.  If  the  original  return  be  true,  the 
signer  will  justly  feel  indignant  at  being  info- 
reulially  charged  with  roguery.  In  general 
these  income-tax  returns  must  be  matters  of 
honor.  No  investigation,  however  inquisito- 
rial, will  euable  the  officers  of  Government 
to  detect  the  false  statements  rendered  by  a 
rogue.  Why  suggest  the  idea  of  fraud  ? * In 
actuul  business  every  one  has  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  the  surest  way  to  get  cheated  is  to 
assume  that  you  are  going  to  be  cheated,  and 
to  take  all  manner  of  oft'ensive  precautions. 
Revenue  officers  should  remember  the  fact; 
and  bearing  also  in  mind  that  their  calls  on  the 


public  are  of  their  nature  unwelcome,  should 
not  render  them  doubly  so  by  useless  and  irri- 
tating hints  at  knavery. 

Last  year,  when  the  income-tax  returns  were 
made,  a ruling  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
required  a man  to  pay  income-tax  on  all  profits 
he  had  made,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  deduct 
his.  losses  from  his  gains.  Thus,  if  a man  had 
made  $r  0,000  in  teas  and  sugars,  and  had  aft- 
erward bought  ships  and  lost  $20,000,  the  in- 
come-tax gatherers  insisted  os  the  tax  on  the 
$10,000  without  regard  to  the  loss  of  $20,000. 
No  man,  it  seems,  cared  to  resist  so  iniquitous 
and  absurd  a decision,  and  many  men  who  had 
really  no  income  at  all  in  18  64  paid  tax  never- 
theless. A recent  ruling  of  the  Commissioner 
partially  corrects  this  injustice.  This  year  tax- 
payers will  be  allowed  to  deduct  their  business 
losses  from  their  business  gains.  But  they  will 
not  he  allowed  to  deduct  losses  from  fixed  in- 
vestments in  stocks  and  bonds  or  real  estate. 
Thus,  if  a man,  in  1 865,  owned  real  estate  which 
yielded  him  $ 1 o,  000  a year,  and  at  the  same 
time  lost  by  dealings  in  real  estate  or  merchan- 
dise $25,ooo — so  that,  in  reality,  lie  had  in  that 
year  no  income  whatever — he  will  still  be  re- 
quired to  pay  income-tax  on  $10,000.  Wheth- 
er such  a decision  as  this  can  be  maintained  in 
the  courts  may  be  a question.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  but  that  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  such  decisions  is  to  arouse  animosity 
against  a revenue  system  so  harshly  adminis- 
tered. 

Judge  Smalley  has  lately  rendered  a deci- 
sion which  is  of  much  importance.  Heretofore 
assessors,  after  aocepting  returns  and  transmit- 
ting them  to  collectors  who  collected  the  money 
specified  therein,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  detectives  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
parties  who  had  made  the  returns  with  a view 
of  detecting  frauds.  Judge  Smalley  has  de- 
cided that,  when  an  assessor  has  accepted  a re- 
turn, he  can  not  afterward  repudiate  it.  This 
seems  to  be  common  sense.  If  an  assessor  has 
reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  a return  made  to 
him  let  him  reject  it  or  hold  it  in  abeyance, 
and  before  transmitting  it  to  the  collector, 
make  his  inquiries  and  examinations.  But 
after  he  has  accepted  it,  he  has  no  right  to 
question  it  unless  he  is  prepared  to  bring  a 
specific  charge  of  peijury  against  its  author. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  practical 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  detectives. 
Jones,  let  us  say,  is  a distiller,  and  has  been 
making  returns  to  tlie  department  regularly 
ever  since  returns  were  required.  They  have 
always  been  received,  transmitted  to  the  col- 
lector, and  by  him  presented  for  payment  and 
paid.  Now  appears  on  the  scene  Robinson, 
who  says  he  is  a Government  detective,  and  de- 
sires to  examine  Jones’s  books  for  the  last  two 
years  to  see  whether  he  has  not  understated  his 
operations.  Ever}'  one  who  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness will  understand  that  Smith  and  Brown, 
who  are  competitors  of  Jones  in  the  same 
trade,  could  afford  to  give  $10,000  to  know 
exactly  how  Jones’s  business  stands,  how  much 
whisky  he  has  made,  to  whom  he  haq  sold  it, 
and  at  what  prices.  All  this  information  the 
detective  Robinson  naturally  acquires  by  virtue 
of  his  office.  Is  the  Revenue  Department  sup- 
plied with  detectives  of  such  tried  virtue  that  it. 
can  be  sure  Robinson  will  not  sail  his  informa- 
tion to  Smith  and  Brown,  or,  more  likely  still, 
accept  a douceur  from  Jones  for  keeping  his 
eyes  shut  during  the  examination  of  the  books  ? 

It  is  very  important  indeed  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  cheated  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  But — strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  Revenue  officers — there  are  things  more 
important  still ; and  one  of  these  is,  that  citi-  ' 
zens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  subject- 
ed to  a government  of  spies  and  informers. 
The  privacy  of  the  bedchamber  is  not  more  es- 
sential to  the  individual  than  the  privacy  of 
his  ledger  to  a merchant.  Government  must 
not  venture  to  violate  the  one  or  the  other.  If 
it  does  so,  it  does  it  at  its  peril.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — which  we  de- 
nounce as  despotic — no  more  dare  send  detec- 
tives to  inspect  the  books  of  a Paris  merchant, 
under  the  pretense  of  seeing  if  he  had  not  cheat- 
ed the  revenue,  than  it  dare  bombard  New  York 
without  a declaration  of  war ; and  we  are  not, 
after  all,  very  much  more  long-suffering  than 
the  French. 

Revenue  officials,  and  Congress — which  will 
have  this  matter  of  the  taxes  before  it  at  the 
time  these  lines  are  read — must  steadfastly  re- 
member that  the  country  is  now  cooling  down 
from  th®  enthusiasm  which  existed  during  the 
war.  While  the  war  lasted,  every  objection 
urged  against  the  acts  of  Government  was  tan- 
tamount to  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
loyal  men  bore  and  forbore,  rather  than  aggra- 
vate the  necessary  embarrassments  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. That  season  has  passed  away. 
Neither  the  existence  of  the  nation  nor  the 
success  of  our  arms  are  now  in  question.  Peo- 
ple have  leisure  to  think  of  their  private  con- 
cerns. They  can  afford  to  demur  to  any  of- 
ficial proceeding  which  they  deem  unjust,  with- 
out compromising  their  character  as  loyal  men. 
Congress  must  therefore  beware  of  assuming 
that,  because  the  acts  of  the  Revenue  officio  Is 
met  with  acquiescence  during  the  war,  they  will 
not  be  questioned  now,  if  they  be  questionable. 
Government  and  the  revenue  are  very  import- 


ant things.  But,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  well  said, 
“ The  ship  is  made  for  the  carrying  and  preser- 
vation of  the  cargo.”  The  people  have  some 
rights  as  well  as  the  Government.  And  while 
Congress  will  but  do  its  duty  in  securing  a prop- 
er revenue  for  Government,  it  should  uot  for- 
get that  it  had  better  leave  Government  with- 
out any  revenue  whatever  than  secure  that  rev- 
enue at  the  cost  of  the  private  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


“ALL  RIGHT,  AGAIN.— De  Sauty.” 

De  Sauty  is  still  “all  right.”  He  is  the 
most  miraculous  “ toiler  of  the  sea.”  De  Sau- 
ty will  never  say  die.  He  is  already  preparing 
for  his  next  attempt.  May  his  lines  lie  in 
pleasanter  places ! • 

The  stowing  of  the  new  cable  in  the  tanks 
of  the  Great  Eastern  began  three  weeks  ago. 
At  the  end  of  June  the  steamer  will  sail  and 
the  experiment  begin  again.  Meanwhile  the 
engineers  of  the  Company  and  other  scientific 
men  agree  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  recover  the  cable  which  is  now  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  complete  it  into  an 
electrically  perfect  telegraphic  line  between  Va- 
lentia  and  Newfoundland.  These  gentlemen 
are  further  of  opinion  that  the  Great  Eastern 
can  lay  a cable  in  any  weather;  that  her  pay- 
ing-out machinery  worked  perfectly,  and  can 
be  trusted  to  lay  cables  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  that  with  a steam-engine  attached  to  the 
paying-out  machinery  the  cable  could  be  re- 
covered before  it  reached  the  bottom  and  be 
repaired  at  once.  They  affirm  that  the  cable 
of  1865,  although  capable  of  bearing  a strain  of 
seven  tons,  did  not  sustain  one  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  weight  in  the  laying  in  the 
deepest  water ; and  that  four  nautical  miles  of 
that  cable  were  recovered  from  a depth  of  more 
than  two  miles,  and  the  insulation  of  the  gutta- 
percha covered  wire  was  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  depth  of  water  or  the  strain  of 
recovery.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  proved  that 
the  insulation  of  a cable  improves  by  its  sub- 
mersion in  the  cold,  deep  water ; while  the  wire 
of  1865  was  a hundred  times  better  insulated 
than  cables  made  in  1858,  which  were  then  con- 
sidered perfect  and  are  still  working.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  length  of  the  line  between 
Valentia  and  Heart’s  Content  will  be  about 
1900  miles,  and  that  eight  words  a minute  can 
be  transmitted.  The  intention  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  we  understand,  is  to  lay  one  new  ca- 
ble, and  to  recover  and  complete  that  of  last 
year.  For  this  purpose  2730  miles  of  cable 
will  be  shipped,  which,  in  all  but  a slight  dif- 
ference of  weight  in  air  and  water,  will  be  ex- 
actly like  the  last. 

Last  year  1200  miles  of  cable  were  laid  from 
Valentia  westward,  and  this,  according  to  the 
authorities,  is  now  lying  in  perfect  electric  con- 
dition in  the  very  safest  place  in  which  a sub- 
marine cable  can  be  kept,  and  ready  to  do  its 
work  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  to  Newfoundland, 
which  is  600  miles  distant  from  the  west  end 
of  the  wire.  A system  of  recovery  of  the  ca- 
ble has  been  carefully  matured,  and  every  body 
concerned  is  clearly  of  De  Sauty’s  cheerful 
opinion,  “all  right.”  Certainly  it  deserves  to 
be ; and  the  undaunted  energy  of  the  managers 
is  the  best  reason  for  supposing  that  a work 
which  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  successful 
may  succeed  at  this  third  trial. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT? 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  physicians,  Is  such 
or  sueh  an  article  healthy  ? the  idea  being  that  some 
articles  are  always  readily  digested,  while  some  oth- 
ers are,  as  a matter  of  course,  somewhat  of  difficult 
digestion,  and  therefore  occasion  to  all  more  or  less 
of  trouble.  The  questioner  usually,  however,  has 
no  fixed  purpose  of  discarding  whatever  kinds  of 
food  may  be  deemed  injurious,  as  should  be  done  if 
conscience  is  to  dictate  here  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. The  intention  generally  is  to  use  occasion- 
ally the  unhealthy  articles,  giving  a large  prepon- 
derance to  those  which  are  healthy.  But  the  idea 
of  such  a general  division  of  food  into  two  classes 
is  wholly  unfounded.  The  question  as  to  a suit- 
able diet  is  an  individual  one.  What  may  be  read- 
ily digested  by  one  is  not  by  another,  and  produces, 
therefore,  disquiet  in  the  stomach.  The  laborer 
can  ordinarily  digest  easily  a larger  range  of  diet 
than  the  sedentary  man,  because  with  his  greater 
general  vigor  there  is.  commonly  greater  vigor  of 
stomach.  Milk,  which  is  apt  to  agree  well,  as  it  is 
expressed,  with  most  persons,  in  some  occasions 
turmoil  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  to  them  it 
is,  therefore,  an  unhealthy  food.  Cucumbers  are 
often  condemned  unsparingly,  but  by  many  they  are 
easily  digested ; and  if  so,  the  refreshment  they  af- 
ford is  certainly  beneficial.  We  have  known  some 
invalids  to  be  really  very  much  benefited  by  them 
from  this  cause.  The  effect  was  so  marked  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them  that  she  said  that  she  was  al- 
ways better  in  the  season  of  cucumbers  than  at  any 
other  period.  We  sometimes  meet  with  some  sin- 
gular idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  food.  We  knew 
a lady  who  could  eat  rich  cake  with  impunity,  and 
yet  plain  bread  would  make  her  sick. 

Though  milk  is  a full  combination  of  all  the 
elements  of  necessary  food,  it  should  be  depended 
upon  as  the  only  food  in  no  other  period  than  in- 
fancy. We  should  follow  here,  as  every  where,  the 
indications  of  nature.  Teeth  are  made  for  use,  and 
are  supplied  at  the  right  time.  Therefore  as  soon 
as  the  child  has  a suffitient  number  to  serve  well  in 


cutting  and  grinding  there  is  a call  for  solid  food. 
The  change  should  be  made  gradually,  and  not  be 
inaugurated  in  full  till  the  mill  in  the  mouth  is 
completed.  The  most  common  error  is  to  make 
the  change  too  early ; for  it  is  obvious  that  when 
there  are  only  a few  small  teeth  there  is  not  an  ap- 
paratus adequate  to  the  proper  mastication  of  the 
solid  food  that  is  often  at  this  period  made  a part  of 
the  diet. 

Sugar  is  an  important  article  of  diet,  as  indicated 
by  its  liberal  supply  in  nature.  The  wisdom,  there- 
fore, of  Borne  restrictions  that  are  sometimes  put 
upon  its  use  in  the  diet  of  children  is  doubtful, 
though  there  is  no  question  that  the  free  use  of  it 
at  irregular  times  between  meals  is  very  injurious. 
But  while  we  use  it  liberally,  we  should  avoid  using 
it  in  such  a manner  as  to  beget  a dislike  for  articles 
of  food  in  which  it  is  not  present. 

Fruits  are  not  made  as  prominent  as  they  should 
be  as  a portion  of  our  daily  food,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  Observe  that  we  say  as  daily  food, 
for  the  occasional  free  use  of  them,  writh  long  inter- 
vals of  abstinence  from  their  use,  is  apt  to  produce 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Some  are  very  restrictive  in  their  diet,  especially 
in  relation  to  fruits,  when  such  diseases  as  dysen- 
tery and  cholera  are  prevalent.  This  is  an  error ; 
for  the  best  diet  as  a prophylactic  is  that  which  na- 
ture dictates  as  the  most  suitable  to  the  digestive 
organs  under  ordinary  circumstances.  And  expe- 
rience has  shown,  what  nature  indicates,  that  the 
regular  use  of  ripe,  well-conditioned  fruit  is  really  a 
good  preservative  against  irritation  of  those  organs 
as  well  when  such  diseases  are  present  as  when  they 
are  not.  


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

April  25: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
passed,  19  to  13. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Morrill  reported  a bill,  which  was 
passed,  levying  20  per  cent,  ad  oulorem  on  all  imported 
live  stock. 

April  26 : 

In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  paymasters  was 
passed. 

April  11: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  naval 
contractors  was  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  de- 
feated, a motion  to  lay  on  the  table  being  curried,  78  to  68. 
April  30 : 

In  the  House,  the  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  Bill 
was  passed. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

This  Report  recommends  three  measures : 

I.  A Resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  that 

1.  No  State  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and  immuni. 
ties  of  United  States  citizens. 

2.  Representation  shall  be  based  on  the  population,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  whenever  in  any  State 
the  elective  franchise  shall  he  denied  to  any  portion  of  its 
male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  in 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  the  rebell- 
ion or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  in  such 
State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  numb.r 
of  male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

8.  Until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1870,  all  persons  who  vol- 
untarily adhered  to  the  late  Insurrection,  giving  it  aid 
and  comfort,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  as- 
sume or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  already  incurred,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  incurred,  in  aid  of  the  insurrec- 
tion or  war  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
compensation  for  loss  of  involuntary  service  or  labor. 

6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

II.  A bill  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  the  late  rebel 
States  to  their  full  political  rights,  providing 

1.  That  whenever  the  above  recited  amendment  shall 
have  become  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  any  State  late- 
ly in  insurrection  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  shall 
have  modified  its  Constitution  and  laws  in  conformity 
therewith,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  such 
State,  if  found  duly  elected  and  qualified,  may,  after  hav- 
ing taken  the  required  oaths  of  office,  be  admitted  into 
Congress. 

Sj^hat  when  any  State  lately  In  insurrection  shall  have 
ratined  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any 
part  of  the  direct  tax,  under  the  act  of  Aug.  6, 1861,  which 
may  remain  due  and  unpaid  in  such  State,  may  be  as- 
sumed and  paid  by  such  State,  and  the  payment  thereof 
upon  proper  assurances  from  such  State,  to  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
postponed  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  years  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

IIL  A bill  declaring  to  be  ineligible  to  office  under  the 
United  States  Government  the  following  persons : 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  so  called,  and  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments thereof. 

2.  Those  who  in  other  countries  acted  as  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  so  called. 

3.  Heads  of  Departments  of  the  United  States,  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons educated  in  the  Military  or  Nava!  Academy  of  the 
United  States,  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  either  House  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  lute 
rebellion. 

4.  Those  who  acted  as  officers  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  so  called,  above  the  grade  of  Colonel  in  the 
army,  or  Master  in  the  navy,  or  any  one  who,  as  Governor 
of  either  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  gave  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  late  rebellion. 

6.  Those  who  have  treated  officers  or  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  captured  during 
the  late  war,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war. 

SEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise  organized  April  20. 
The  Board  voted  to  establish  two  grades  of  licenses : one, 
at  $250  a year,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  ale,  beer,  and 
spirituous  liquors;  and  the  other,  at  $100 annually,  grant- 
ing liberty  to  sell  ale  and  beer  only. 

Judge  Hunter,  of  the  Memphis  Criminal  Court,  has  de- 
cided that  the  law  of  Tennessee,  discriminating  against 
colored  persons  in  the  licensing  of  billiard  tables,  is  iu 
conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  void.  The  negroes  of  Memphis  may 
now  open  as  many  billiard  saloons  as  they  want. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  preparations  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  for  recelv- 
iDg  the  Dew  Atlantic  Cable  have  been  completed,  and  the 
stowing  away  of  the  cable  in  the  tanks  commenced  on 
April  7.  At  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July 
the  Great  Eastern  will  commence  laying  the  cable. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinnte  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  on  Sunday,  April  15.  The  assassin  fired  a pistol 
at  the  Emperor.  The  ball,  providentially,  missed  its  aim. 

It  appears  now  as  if  there  would  he  no  German  war. 
Bismarck  will  scarcely  succeed  in  securing  the  alliance  of 
the  minor  suites,  several  of  which  have  already  detenu 
iued  for  Austria. 
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THE  “CALLIOPE."— [See  First  Page.1 


SHOCKOE  CREEK  VALLEY. 

It  is  not  overrating  the  city  of  Richmond  to  say 
that,  in  point  of  diversity  of  scenery,  in  and  around 
7ier,  and  for  picturesque  beauty,  she  stands  un- 
rivaled by  any  city  of  her  size  in  the  United  States, 
and  but  few  in  the  world.  Situated,  like  Rome, 
upon  her  seven  hills  (Shockoe,  French  Garden, 
Union,  Gamble,  Oregon,  Church,  and  Navy)  wher- 
ever the  traveler  moves  he  is  met  by  some  fresh 
coup  d'ceil  totally  dissimilar  to  any  thing  he  had 
seen  before,  and  altogether  destructive  of  that  un- 
pleasant monotony  which  is  experienced  in  all  large, 
flat  cities,  laid  out  in  regular  squares  with  mathe- 
matical precision. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  views  is 
the  one  which  we  present  elsewhere,  from  a sketch 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton.  It  is  taken  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Medical  College  stands,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  famed  residence  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  garden-front  of  which  is  seen 
on  the  bold  promontory  to  the  left  of  the  picture. 
The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  called 
Union  Hill,  and  w as,  during  the  war,  one  vast  en- 
campment, when  its  side  dotted  with  tents  must 
have  presented  a most  animated  appearance.  On 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  at  the  extreme  right,  is  seen 
Howard’s  Grove — a cluster  of  beautiful  pine-trees 
— which  was  used  as  a camp  and  a hospital  during 
the  war,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  freedmen. 
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1.  Newark — 2.  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken.  3.  New  York  City.— 4.  Brooklyn.— 5.  N.  Y.  Bay.— 0.  Quarantine  Station 

7.  The  Narrows. — 8.  Fort  Hamilton. — 0.  Coney  Island. — 10.  Staten  Island, — 11.  Quarantine,  Lower  Bay. — 12.  Key. 

t port,  New  Jersey.— 13.  The  Highlands 14.  Sandy  Hook. 

MAP  OF  NEW  YORK  BAY.— [See  Page  290.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  runs  the  great  Central  ing  the  war  are  too  well-known  for  recapitulation. 
Railroad,  leading  to  Gordonsville,  and  thence  by  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  great  work-shops  and  en- 
the  Orange  Railroad  to  Alexandria  and  Washing-  gine-stores  belonging  to  the  Company, 
ton.  The  varied  fortunes  of  this  great  artery  dur-  Shockoe  Creek,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  val- 
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ley  as  well  as  the  hill  upon  which  the  residence  of 
the  late  Confederate  President  is  situated,  is  a self- 
willed  and  pugnacious  little  stream  that  is  either 
in  good  or  bad  humor  as  it  chooses.  During  the 
summer  months  it  meanders  through  the  valley,  a 
peaceful,  inoffensive  little  stream,  barely  sufficient 
to  turn  the  old-fashioned  mill  which  is  shown  to- 
ward the  right  of  the  picture,  and  little  children 
gambol  about  its  cool  waters ; but  when  winter  sets 
in,  and  the  floods  come  on,  Shockoe  Creek  has  often 
been  the  source  not  only  of  consternation  but  much 
damage  to  various  parts  of  the  town.  On  its  way 
to  join  the  James  River  it  passes  under  Franklin, 
Main,  and  Cary  streets,  and  in  flood-time  creates 
havoc  in  the  lower  portions  of  these  streets.  Last 
winter  it  became  so  furious  as  to  demolish  several 
houses  in  the  valley,  inundated  the  cellars  of  Frank- 
lin and  Main  streets,  and  visited  the  old  market, 
sweeping  off  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  even  the 
contents  Of  the  butchers’  stalls  that  were  not  sus- 
pended high  enough  above  its  depredations. 

Along  the  crest  of  Union  Hill  runs  the  Mechanics- 
ville  Road,  parallel  with  it.  It  was  along  this  road 
that,  in  1862,  Lee  marched  his  army  to  encounter 
M'Clellax  upon  the  occasion  of  the  ever-mem- 
orable  seven  days’  fight.  Upon  that  occasion  the 
whole  population  of  Richmond,  men,  women,  and 
children,  turned  out  upon  the  eminence  from  which 
our  sketch  is  taken  to  mark  the  movements  of  the 
troops ; and  the  flight  of  bursting  shells  in  that  fa- 
mous encounter  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

Shockoe  Yalley  is  also  the  locality  for  public  ex- 
ecutions, a portion  of  it — that  seen  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  picture — being  called  “ Execution  Val- 
ley.” It  is  rarely  that  public  executions  occur  in 
Richmond  during  peace. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S65, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OF  SECESSION. 

By  Geobob  F.  Harrington. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  late  Mr. Neely — a beef-contractor  now,  and 
getting  rich  much  more  rapidly  than  when  he 
taught  school ; no  man  striving  more  desperate- 
ly than  he  to  keep  himself  in  the  very  van  of 
Southern  sentiment — finds  himself  suddenly  mys- 
tified and  left  behind.  For  several  weeks  now 
he  has  observed  posted  up  from  time  to  time  on 
every  dead  wall  about  Somerville  a mysterious 
placard  of  red  paper,  sword-shaped,  bearing  mys- 
tical letters : 


Turning  whithersoever  he  goes  to  keep  Mr. 
Neely  out  of  some  unknown  Paradise,  blazes  this 
awful  portent,  until  the  contractor  for  beef  can 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  has  questioned  others 
in  vain.  Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ? 
Tim  Lamnm ! 

Even  after  he  found  Tim,  in  the  bar-room  of 
Staples’s  Hotel,  industriously  engaged — Tim  is 
a commissary  agent  these  days,  by  deputy,  his 
sole  business  by  day  being  to  smoke,  with  poker 
added  at  night — it  is  some  time  before  Mr.  Neely 
can  get  through  with  Burnside’s  repulse  on  the 
Rappahannock.  This  is  the  last  news ; and  to 
Mr.  Neely  fighting  it  over  again  with  terrific 
slaughter  Tim  only  puffs  a languid  assent.  In 
fact,  the  war  has  become  a bore  to  the  ex-pro- 
vost marshal ; for  that  bubble  of  blood  has  burst 
before  this,  at  least  until  another  and  more  reg- 
ular one  can  be  blown.  The  Yankees  being  so 
invariably  and  utterly  routed  in  every  fight,  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  being  beyond 
all  question,  very  tired  indeed  is  Tim  of  the 
whole  subject. 

And  now,  when  Mr.  Neely  at  last  arrives  at 
his  point,  and  desires  admission  to  whatever  se- 
cret society  lies  behind  the  mystic  sword,  this 
Dragon  of  the  Hesperides  has  that  one  fatal 
question  to  ask : 

“Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Neely?”  though 
he  already  knows  perfectly  well;  and  on  Mr. 
Neely’s  reply  assures  the  applicant  that  his  ad- 
mission is  therefore  an  impossibility,  and  walks 
off. 

That  matter  of  birth — it  clings  to  Mr.  Neely 
as  to  (Edipus  clung  his  curse.  No  child  born 
out  of  wedlock,  no  offspring  of  one  who  dies  by 
the  hand  of  the  hangman,  so  unfortunate.  Yes ; 
if  his  mother  had  been  a harlot  kenneled  in  a 
brothel,  if  his  father  had  been  a criminal  whose 
last  dying  speech  and  confession  had  been  pub- 
lished in  nil  the  papers,  Mr.  Neely  could  have 
concealed  the  blot  and  shame  upon  his  name  in 
some  distant  region,  and  lived  and  died  respect- 
ed and  in  peace.  But  his  New  England  birth  ! 
The  “damned  spot”  will  not  “ont,”  nor  can  it 
be  concealed.  New  England  training  will  not 
permit  him  to  tell  a point-blank  lie  in  the  mat- 
ter, even  if  he  did  not  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  a certain  Yankeeism  clings  to  him  in 
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spite  of  unceasing  and  long-continued  exertion, 
an  ointment  of  his  right  hand,  which  bewraveth 
itself  do  what  he  can.  Cruel  misfortune  1 and 
he  so  little  to  blame  for  it,  too!  Was  it  he  or 
his  parents  who  sinned,  that  he  should  have  been 
born — in  Connecticut  ? He  would  not  have  in- 
sisted on  South  Carolina,  if  that  were  too  great 
a boon ; if  he  could  only  have  been  born  on  the 
northernmost  edge  of  Maryland,  or  the  south- 
ernmost possible  coast  of  Florida!  Better  have 
first  seen  the  light  even  in  the  most  desperate 
county  in  Arkansas. 

In  the  name  of  Reason  and  St.  Logic  what  is 
it  constitutes  one  a Southern  man  ? What  the 
very  essence  and  marrow  of  the  thing  so  much 
more  desirable  to  Mr.  Neely  than  was  the  being 
a Roman  citizen  of  old?  Surely,  Mr.  Neely 
reasoned,  it  must  be  in  the  actually  owning  a ne- 
gro. Yet,  while  many  a man  who  enjoyed  the 
enviable  blessing  of  being  Southern  born,  either 
could  not  or  would  not  own  a slave,  Mr.  Neely 
both  could  and  would  and  did.  The  first  mo- 
ment it  was  in  his  power,  with  money  industri- 
ously made  and  hoarded  for  that  one  end,  Mr. 
Neely  bought  a negro.  Not  a negro  man  ; Mr. 
Neely  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  own- 
ing of  the  article  to  venture  that  at  first.  He 
bought  a negro  woman,  of  the  jettest  black  he 
could  get  for  the  money. 

Language  fails  to  describe  Mr.  Neely’s  feel- 
ings on  that  eventful  night  when  his  woman 
Ceely,  paid  for  and  delivered,  made  herself  at 
home  in  the  kitchen  of  his  residence,  while  he 
sat  in  his  room  and  thought  it  all  over.  He 
went  back  to  the  happy  hour  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  deceased  father’s  huge  silver  watch, 
had  it  actually  ticking  in  his  distended  fob,  his 
own  watch.  He  recalled  the  day  he  put  the  first 
horse  he  ever  bought  in  the  stable,  and  stood 
without  in  the  snow  listening  to  it  munching  its 
hay ; his  own  animal,  hoof  and  hide,  from  the 
tips  of  its  ears  to  the  end  of  its  tail;  his  own 
quadruped,  to  ride,  harness,  plow,  swap,  sell,  ex- 
actly as  he  pleased.  But  here  was  something 
far  superior  to  all  that.  A woman,  a living, 
breathing,  speaking,  working  woman.  There 
was  the  “ help”  at  his  old  home,  Keziah,  but  she 
could  drop  her  work,  place  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  give  Mr.  Neely’s  mother  just  as  good  as  she 
got — could,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a final  spat 
did,  hurry  her  things  in  her  trunk,  slam  to  the 
lid,  snap  her  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  Neely 
household,  and  depart,  leaving  them  cookless 
and  in  the  middle  of  a heavy  washing.  But 
here  was  a Keziah,  only  of  another  shade  of 
complexion,  who  could  cook,  wash,  iron,  ay, 
plow  and  hoe,  and  his  own,  own  property.  His 
own  woman  to  keep  or  to  hire,  to  sell  or  to  swap 
. — from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her 
foot  as  much  his  own  article  as  was  his  watch  or 
his  horse.  And  then,  all  her  children  as  they 
might  come  into  the  world  his  also  1 

That  eight  hundred  dollars  had  bought  him 
more  gratification  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  it 
lay  in  the  power  of  money  to  purchase ; it  gave 
a value  to  money  which  it  had  never  had  even 
in  Mr.  Neely’s  eyes.  Mr.  Neely  sat  up  late 
thinking  it  over,  not  unconscious  of  how  much 
elevated  he  was  thereby  above  any  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances still  resident  in  his  old  village.  He 
would  like  to  be  there — they  knowing  of  his  pur- 
chase— if  it  was  only  for  a few  days  to  enjoy 
it.  He  woke  a dozen  times  that  night  with  the 
thought.  He  even  went  out  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  night  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  to  make 
sure  she  was  there,  heard  her  deep  breathing 
within  and  returned  satisfied.  You  who  own 
merely  houses,  lands,  bank  stock,  railway  scrip, 
and  the  like,  wait  till  you  own  a human  being 
before  yon  can  claim  to  understand  the  pleasure 
of  property.  Only  we  at  the  South  got  so  used 
to  it! 

With  Mr.  Neely  there  was  at  first  the  flushed 
eagerness  of  a school-boy  with  a stolen  water- 
melon ; the  sense,  too,  of  having  achieved  a kind 
of  moral  impossibility,  which  added  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  purchase. 

But  these  weeks,  up  to  and  after  the  date  of 
the  sword  on  the  walls,  roll  by  very  slowly; 
wearily,  too,  with  the  burden  of  heavy  hearts. 
A vast  and  increasing  difference  between  Union 
men  and  all  others.  Business,  ruined  with  the 
Union  people,  was  never  more  thriving  with  good 
Secessionists.  Hardly  one  of  these  last  in  Som- 
erville but  has  an  office,  a contract,  an  agency — 


something  or  other  which  pays.  If  Tim  Lamum 
has  bought  one  fine  horse  in  the  last  year  he  has 
bought  twenty,  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  the  land. 
Captain  Simmons  also.  Hitherto  it  was  with 
utmost  difficulty  he  was  able  to  pay  his  board 
bill  at  Staples’s;  in  fact,  Joe  Staples,  his  hair 
standing  a thousand  ways  with  indignation,  ex- 
tailor as  he  is,  has  been  loud  in  comment  upon 
the  Captain’s  delinquency,  fearless  of  consequen- 
ces. During  the  last  few  months,  however,  the 
Captain  has  “settled  up  like  a gentleman,”  ns 
Staples  himself  proclaims;  has  bought  several 
new  negroes,  drives  a splendid  pair  of  blacks — 
not,  of  course,  of  the  last-mentioned  race — and 
is  now  habitually  drunk,  and  therefore  habitually 
the  most  Chesterfieldian  in  his  intercourse  with 
others  of  any  man  in  Somerville.  Bob  Withers 
expresses  only  the  experience  of  many  thousands 
like  him  the  South  over. 

“As  for  me,  gentlemen,  what’s  the  use  deny- 
ing the  th  ing  among  friends  ? Secession  h as  put 
me  on,  by  George!  my  legs  for  one?”  Only  a 
tax-collector  is  Bob ; yet  in  some  mystic  manner 
he  lias  got  capital  from  some  source,  with  which, 
ceasing  from  drinking  even  for  the  time,  in  the 
eagerness  of  a new  excitement,  he  has  speculated 
in  flour,  salt,  and  whisky,  until,  if  we  may  credit 
his  statement,  he  is  “ Rich,  by  George  1 You 
can  always  count  on  returns  trading  in  the  act- 
ual necessaries  of  life,  gentlemen.  Yes,  rich; 
ou’d  better  believe  so.  Don’t  pretend  to  say 
ow  long  it  will  be  before  Tim  Lamum  there 
wins  it  all  from  me  at  poker ; but  until  that  or 
some  other  providence  happens  to  relieve  me  of 
it,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  by  George  1 rich, 
yes,  Sir,  rich!” 

There  is  Smithers,  the  postmaster,  as  ordinary 
a little  sandy-haired  man  as  you  have  in  all  your 
circle  of  acquaintance.  A strange  article  where- 
with to  fill  a post-office  is  sugar ; yet  Smithers 
has  several  rows  of  hogsheads  thereof  and  there- 
in. Seven  cents  a pound  Smithers  sells  it  at? 
No,  paid  for  it.  It  is  forty-five  cents  a pound 
wholesale,  fifty  cents  a pound  retail,  he  sells  it 
at.  Smithers’s  intentions  are — negroes.  In  fact, 
he  is  always  in  the  market  for  a woman  to  do 
the  housework.  An  unfortunate  man  he  inva- 
riably is  in  his  perpetual  purchases  of  the  same. 
As  fast  almost  as  he  can  buy  them  do  they  run 
away — owing  to  Mrs.  Smithers,  whom  even  Mrs. 
Warner  has  described  as  being  “one  of  those 
women  who  will  not  have  a moment’s  rest  her- 
self, nor  let  a soul  on  the  place  have  it  either, 
day  or  night.  Deliver  me  from  such  creatures  1” 
unconscious  that  that  respected  lady  is  as  much 
like  herself  iu  that  as  is  a pin  to  a needle,  a thorn 
to  a splinter. 

If  Smithers  has  one  woman  “lying  out”  he 
has  half  a dozen.  And  where  is  the  use  of  hav- 
ing the  dogs  to  trail  them  ? You  have  to  pay 
more  than  the  woman  is  worth  to  catch  her. 
And  when  she  is  caught  and  whipped,  Smithers 
doing  it  with  his  strap,  Mrs.  Smithers  with  her 


tongue,  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Smithers  finds  whe* 
she  wakes  of  a morning  is  the  kitcheh  hearth- 
stone cold,  and  Polly,  Molly,  Cynthy,  Aggy, 
whatever  it  is,  gone  again.  And  thus  does 
Smithers’s  sugar  dissolve  away. 

Look  at  Joe  Staples.  Happy  day  for  Staples 
when  belaid  aside  shears  and  goose,  leaped  from 
his  counter,  rallied  to  himself  the  other  eight 
parts  of  manhood,  and  went  to  keeping  tavern  1 
With  money— gold  it  was— lent  him  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, he  provisioned  his  house  so  thoroughly 
when  prices  were  low,  and  charges  so  enormous- 
ly now  when  prices  are  high,  that  he  too  is  get- 
ting rich.  Since  he  has  straightened  his  crossed 
legs  he  has  actually  grown  indies  in  height,  feet 
in  circumference,  beyond  all  admeasurement  in 
the  estimation  of  his  household  and  himself. 
His  very  hair  is  more  electric  than  ever  with  in- 
creased life  at  its  roots. 

As  to  little  Joe  Staples — the  forward,  dissi- 
pated, little  offspring — under  the  new  hotel  re- 
gime, “he  has  money  in  great  rolls,  you'll  bet,” 
is  the  touching  plaint  of  other  boys  to  their  pa- 
rents ; “buys  game-chickens,  candy,  cigars,  and 
a new  pony  whenever  he  wants  to  1”  lie  is  not 
quite  nine  yet,  but  already  disdains  the  hotel 
gong  on  the  arrival  of  glorious  news.  Generally 
he  is  the  first,  after  Bill  Perkins  has  announced 
it,  at  the  Brick  Church,  holding  on  with  the 
grip  of  a cray-fish  to  the  knot  on  the  end  of  the 
rope,  rising  high  from  the  floor  into  the  air  at 
each  semicircular  sweep  of  the  great  bell. 

And  there  is  good  Mr.  Ellis.  Four  daugh- 
ters has  Mr.  Ellis,  and  two  sons.  Henry,  his 
eldest,  is  back  home  now,  a hero  from  the  re- 
pulse on  the  Rappahannock,  but  a cripple  for 
life  with  a shot  through  the  hip,  and  dreadfully 
emaciated  by  months  in  the  hospital.  Charley 
Ellis,  his  brother  of  twelve,  no  longer  an  attend- 
ant at  Sunday-school  or  at  church — it  being  im- 
possible to  go  to  Mr.  Arthur’s  church  any  lon- 
ger, since  he  will  not  pray  for  the  Confederacy 
— shows  terrible  evidence  thereof  in  morals ; is, 
in  fact,  a distress  to  his  father.  A care-worn,  hag- 
gard, stooping  man  now,  from  whom  collectors  of 
the  perpetual  subscription-lists  for  war  purposes 
shrink  most  when  they  are  abroad — as,  for  one 
such  object  or  other  they  always  are;  because 
they  know  how  Mr.  Ellis  shrinks  from  them. 
He  really  can  not,  will  not  1 The  money  is  mis- 
appropriated, or  the  object  does  not  exactly  fit 
his  way  of  thinking.  More  intensely,  bitterly, 
even  fanatically  Secession  than  ever  before ; yet 
Mr.  Ellis  is  getting  the  reputation,  justly  or  not, 
of  being  the  most  penurious  man  in  Somerville. 
In  far  shabbier  attire  than  he  ever  wore  in  other 
days  Mr.  Ellis,  from  talking  at  street  corners  all 
the  rest  of  the  time,  is  frantic  to  disprove  all 
unfavorable,  and  to  magnify  all  favorable  news. 
On  Sundays  also,  discussing  Burnside  and  Lea 
with  lying  Sam  Peters,  Tim  Lamum,  Dr.  Peel, 
Captain  Simmons,  and  the  rest,  while  the  bells 
are  ringing,  and  afterward  too.  As  to  that,  the 
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Union  people  in  Somerville  are  also  thrown  to- 
gether these  many  months  now  in  new  combina- 
tions. Society,  thoroughly  broken  up  from  its 
foundations,  is  crystallizing  into  totally  new 
forms. 

Mr.  Neely  is  flourishing  as  a beef-contractor 
in  war  times  should.  Possessing  Confederate 
money  in  great  sheets,  he  has  bought  quite  a 
snug  tract  of  wooded  land  near  Somerville,  and 
sells  wood  off  it  by  the  hundred  cords.  True,  it 
is  land  belonging  to  Guy  Brooks,  Esq.,  but  he 
being,  as  is  well  known  now,  a Colonel  in  the 
Federal  sendee,  his  property  has  been  confisca- 
ted and  sold. 

It  is  not  in  horses,  lands,  sugar,  or  even — 
which  ho  declares  in  the  Star  to  be  the  best  of 
.all  investments — negroes,  that  Lamum,  the  ed- 
itor, has  placed  his  money.  Cotton  is  his  weak- 
ness. Report  whispers  into  your  car  that  he  has 
hundreds  of  bales  safely  to  his  account  in  some 
place  over  the  water — but  report  says  the  same 
thing  of  most  of  the  Secession  leaders  ; it  may 
all  be  false.  With  Government  teams  an  im- 
mense deal  of  cotton  is  certainly  going  to  the 
nearest  ports,  the  Government  stores  coming 
back  on  blockade-runners  being  singularly  dis- 
proportionate. In  fact,  a cry  of  swindling  and 
corruption  and  favoritism  is  already  begun,  which 
swells  every  day ; only  among  the  people,  how- 
ever, and  the  power  has  long  ago  passed  out  of 
their  hands. 

Dr.  Ginnis,  big,  pompous,  spending  his  mon- 
ey— on  all  sorts  of  Medical  Boards  these  days — 
in  improving  his  place  in  Somerville,  asserts 
that  Dr.  Peel,  who  has  half  a dozen  contracts, 
has  made  half  a million — but  who  can  say  ? 

“Even  an  infidel,”  reasons  Mrs.  Warner  to 
her  husband,  “can  see  the  Almighty  is  on  our 
side  by  the  way  He  is  blessing  us.  Every  mail 
brings  news  of  glorious  victories,  and  scarce  a 
Secessionist  at  home — I mean  those  who  took 
a leading  hand — but  is  coining  money.  As  to 
those  miserable,  God-forsaken  Union  people — 
look  at  them ! I say,  only  look  at  them  !” 

Well,  yes.  As  a general  rule  these  last  have 
sacrified  to  their  pigheadedness,  to  their  perverse 
principles,  every  thing  in  the  shape  not  only  of 
popularity,  common  respect  even,  but  of  busi- 
ness also.  But  their  infatuation,  their  obstinate 
convictions,  like  cancers  in  the  bosom,  seem  de- 
stroying their  victims ; and,  like  cancers,  are  in- 
curable— only  the  more  deep-seated  as  the  days 
roll  by  and  Secession  develops  itself.  Their  love 
for  what  they  still  persist  in  calling  their  coun- 
try glows  still  unquenched,  unquenchable. 

You  who  lived  outside  the  South  during  the 
war,  reading  all  varieties  of  papers,  speaking 
exactly  what  you  happened  to  think  and  feel, 
imagine,  if  you  can,  yourself  to  have  been  placed 
as  these  were.  You  were  no  more  accustomed 
all  your  life  hitherto  to  freedom  than  were  these. 
Your  convictions  upon  the  whole  matter  were 
not  clearer  than  were  those  of  these  men ; only, 
living  within  the  disease  itself  they  knew  more 
of  its  misery  than  you  could.  To  them  the  re- 
bellion is  devastating  their  own  soil.  Think  of 
yourself  as,  under  like  circumstance,  not  dar- 
ing to  speak  your  deepest  and  dearest  sentiments 
at  your  own  table  and  fireside  lest  your  very 
children  should,  by  their  unguarded  babble,  be- 
tray you  to  death.  Imagine  yourself  doomed 
every  day  of  your  life  to  hear  read  aloud  from 
the  papers  and  spoken  by  every  tongue  that 
which  you  knew  to  be  lies;  forced  to  see  the 
commonest  of  common  sense  hourly  trodden 
under  foot ; compelled  continually  to  hear  ap- 
proved things  subversive  of  all  morality,  power- 
less to  help  yourself ; obliged  to  hear  positions 
assumed  by  Christian  men  and  women,  by  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  in  churches  on  the  Sabbath 
— positions  assumed,  sentiments  advanced,  plans 
proposed,  which,  in  common  with  every  believer 
in  Christianity  outside  the  malaria  of  Secession, 
you  knew  to  be  exactly  that  which  Christianity 
was  given  to  overthrow — principles  which  you 
knew,  as  well  as  you  could  know  any  thing,  to 
be  of  the  devil,  fathered  upon  a holy  God ! All 
this,  and  you  required  to  sit  under  it  all  like  a 
statue ! 

The  next  time,  dear  reader,  you  hear  news, 
glad  news,  which  causes  all  your  heart  to  leap 
for  joy,  oblige  me  by  trying  yourself  the  exper- 
iment of  wearing  thereupon  nnd  therefor  the 
saddest  of  countenances,  as  if  for  tidings  the 
most  disastrous.  On  the  next  occasion  you 
hear  news  which  rings  a death-knell  to  your 
fondest  hopes,  be  so  kind  as  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  has  just  heard  what  he  most 
desired.  This  was  only  the  lot  of  Union  people 
at  the  South  all  the  war  through.  Your  son, 
your  husband,  off  from  you  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  enduring  all  the  privations  of  a soldier’s 
life,  fighting,  in  spite  of  yourself  and  himself,  in 
a cause  you  abhor ; fighting  against  all  of  suc- 
cor that  is  coming  doubtfully  toward  you!  But 
you  can  not  imagine  it  as  we  felt  it. 

“ Never  was  my  poor  faith  in  God  as  Rtrong 
as  it  is  now,”  placid  Mrs.  Sorel  says  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur in  these  days  of  the  repulse  of  Burnside. 
“Because  I feel  that  nothing  but  his  special 
grace  could  sustain  me  as  I am  sustained.  That 
niv  boy — my  Frank — but  the  other  day  standing 
beside  me,  with  his  dead  father’s  eyes  and  hair 
and  very  voice,  his  father’s  strong  sense  begin- 
ning to  beam  upon  his  forehead — my  pride,  be- 
side Hobby — my  sole  hope  on  earth — that  he 
should  be  undergoing  all  those  horrors  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  what  ?”  And  the  tear  which 
trickles  down  her  cheek  as  she  bends  lower  down 
over  her  sewing  is,  alas ! but  one  of  the  drops 
as  abundant  as  rain  which,  from  the  same  cause, 
fall  over  the  whole  South. 

Because  Frank  Sorel  has  been  trained  to  be 
true  to  his  name  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
mo’her,  as  with  every  one  else,  and  writes,  ac- 
cordingly, as  truthfully  as  he  would  have  spoken 
had  he  been  at  home.  Letters  filled,  as  all  truth- 
ful letters  from  Confederate:  anpies  these  days 
are,  with  tales  of  nake<Hie(s%«nBBger,  loathsome 


food,  exhausting  marches,  cold,  and  wet;  let- 
ters telling  of  filth,  vermin,  disease,  death  by 
hundreds,  like  that  among  infected  sheep ; let- 
ters after  battles  in  which  valor  the  most  des- 
perate avails  as  nothing  against  artillery,  and 
persistence  even  after  frequent  defeat,  and  tell- 
ing of  all  the  after-horrors  of  wounded,  dying, 
dead ; letters  at  least  hinting  at  the  gambling, 
hideous  profanity,  and  licentiousness,  before 
which  even  white-headed  Christians  give  way, 
even  Chaplains  not  rarely  go  down ; letters 
written  on  a blanket  spread  on  the  ground,  on 
saddle  flaps,  all  blotted  and  blurred.  If  Mr. 
Ferguson,  now,  could  only  have  made  np  a li- 
brary of  volumes  of  the  war  letters  ! 

“And  we  have  Davis’s  assertion  that  the  war 
may  last  for  years,”  says  Mr.  Arthur.  “Even 
after  it  is  over,  the  Confederacy  a success,  our 
young  men  have  still  to  be  soldiers,  partly  to 
watch  the  North,  partly  to  stand  perpetual  guard 
over  the  negroes,  then  a hundred-fold  more  in 
need  of  being  guarded  than  ever.  May  Heaven 
deliver  Frank  and  Robby  here  from  such  a coun- 
try ! The  ruin  of  our  glorious  land,  and  all  this 
for — slavery.”  How  evident  that  Mr.  Arthur  is 
becoming  a fanatic ! 

“ Pardon  me,  Mr.  Arthur,”  says  Mrs.  Sorel, 
gravely,  “but  we  will  not  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject. You  know  all  my  life-long  prejudices  on 
the  matter.  If  our  peculiar  institutions  are  dis- 
pleasing to  Heaven,  it  will  do  away  with  them 
in  its  own  time  and  way.  I would  not  raise  a 
finger  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  to  talk  upon 
the  subject — pardon  me — is  disagreeable  to  me. 
You  know  I am  a South  Carolinian,  and  we 
have  been  so  basely  abused  by  the  Abolition- 
ists ! I am  too  old  to  change  my  views,  too  old 
even  to  think  patiently  upon  the  subject.” 

Not  the  only  Union  heart  in  the  South  which 
at  that  day  shrank  from  all  investigation  on 
that  point.  We  all  shudder  and  turn  away 
when  the  bandages  come  to  be  unwrapped  from 
an  ulcer  or  a wound  long  neglected.  We  are 
so  constituted,  some  of  us,  we  grow  pale,  sicken, 
faint — we  can  not  do  it.  We  prefer  to  let  the 
bandages  stay,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Put  on 
the  broadcloth  over  it  all,  and,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 

Mrs.  Bowles  is  whitening  in  her  hair  these 
days  as  well  as  Mrs.  Sorel.  Not  trouble  only — 
bewilderment.  Things  were  so  perfectly  settled 
in  her  younger  days  there  in  South  Carolina. 
If  Mr.  Neely  was  not  born  there  Mrs.  Bowles 
was  ; it  was  a satisfaction  to  her  every  waking 
hour  of  her  life ; she  escapes  as  much  as  she 
can  out  of  the  present  which  so  stuns  her  into 
that  blessed  past. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Sorel,  please  advise  with  me,  talk 
with  m«  as  you  used  to  do.  There  is  such  a dif- 
ference between  the  two  opinions ; they  are  in 
such  conflict  one  of  them  must  be  victorious  over 
the  other  before  very  long.  Which  is  the  right 
one?  Won’t  you  tell  me  something?”  It  is 
Alice  who  says  it,  seated  on  a stool  at  Mrs. 
Sorel’s  feet,  in  Mrs.  Sorel’s  own  room.  Her 
friend  sews  and  muses  with  bowed  head,  muses 
almost  unconscious  that  Alice  beside  her  is  oth- 
er than  the  little  girl  she  was  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday. 

“You  know  you  have  always  been  another 
mother  to  me.  You  used  to  advise  me  in  all 
my  little  troubles,  and  always  advised  me  right,” 
pleads  Alice.  “What  do  you  think — what  ought 
I to  think  upon  these  terrible  things?” 

“Do  not  think  upon  them  at  all,  Alice,”  says 
Mrs.  Sorel.  “ We  are  women.  Let  the  men 
think  and  vote  and  fight.” 

“ In  so  awful  a state  of  things  even  we  ought 
to  know  at  least  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong,”  begins  Alice. 

“ It  is  a theological  affair  in  part ; why  not 
consult  Mr.  Arthur?”  asks  Mrs.  Sorel,  with 
something  of  the  smile  of  other  days  as  she 
looks  her  fair  visitor  in  the  eyes  upturned  to 
hers.  Alice  colors  beneath  the  smile,  drops  the 
long  lashes  over  her  eyes,  but  answers  none  the 
less  promptly : 

“A  minister  has  already  advised  me  on  the 
subject — that  Mr.  Barker.  You  know  mamma 
has  not  attended  Mr.  Arthur’s  church  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Barker  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
make  her  a pastoral  visit  in  consequence.  But 
you  know  mamma.  Good  Secessionist  as  she 
is,  she  has  a horror  none  the  less  for  such  men 
as  Dr.  Peel, Dr.  Ginnis — especially  for  Mr.  Bark- 
er, almost  as  much  aversion  as  for  the  Aboli- 
tionist preachers.  She  sent  down  a request  to 
be  excused.  He  did  not  understand  it  in  the 
least,  and  left  behind,  with  his  compliments  for 
mamma,  his  last  printed  sermon.” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh,  I actually  read  it  through  !”  says  Alice, 
lie  preached  it  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  capital 
► of  the  State,  and  it  was  published,  as  the  Preface 
savs,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Governor  and 
ali  the  other  officials  there.” 

“And  what  is  it  all  about?  Colonel  Juggins 
always  sends  me  over  Mr.  Barker’s  sermons  as 
fast  as  they  are  published,  as  well  as  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  I’m  ashamed  to  say,”  adds  Mrs. 
Sorel,  “ that  I have  never  read  one  of  them 
yet.” 

“All  about  the  Institution.  It  is  like  what 
I have  read  about  the  clergy  of  Europe  preach- 
ing that  kings  rule  the  people  by  Divine  right. 
They  proved  from  Scripture  that  despotism  is 
not  of  man  at  all,  but  exists  by  Divine  ordi- 
nance. All  who  belieVe  in  and  fight  for  des- 
potism are  God’s  peculiar  people.  All  who  op- 
pose kings  are  infidels.  This  combining  of  the 
preachers  for  slavery  so  earnestly  reminds  me 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe.  Am  I wrong, 
Aunty?” 

“ I have  been  trained  from  my  birth,  my 
dear,”  says  Mrs.  Sorel,  gravely,  “to  believe  that 
the  Bible  does  expressly  sanction  slavery.  It  is 
true  I have  never  read  but  on  one  side.  I may 
add,  that  I have  at  times  had  some  painful  doubts 
on  account  of  some  of  the  things  which  seem  in- 


separable from  slavery,  yet  you  know  there  is 
no  institution  but  is  liable  to  be  abused.  Two 
things  settled  my  mind  : the  Abolitionists  are  a 
bad,  violent,  blaspheming  people — avowed  in- 
fidels many  of  them,  running  into  a thousand 
isms  and  errors.  With  such  a people  God  can 
not  be.  And,  then,  what  to  do  with  the  blacks 
if  they  were  freed  ? But  we  won’t  talk  about  it, 
dear ; there  is  nothing  I dislike  more.  God  will 
do  what  is  right.” 

“ Only  this,  Aunty — it  does  look  so  much  as 
if  men  who  themselves  cared  nothing  for  the  Bi- 
ble were  using  the  preachers  as  a convenient  set 
of  tools  to  establish  their  own  purposes.  And  I 
could  not  but  thiuk,”  adds  Alice,  after  a long 
pause,  “ if  the  Church  in  the  South — God’s  own 
Church — should  turn  out  to  be  the  chiefest  in- 
strument in  defending  a great  wrong — ” 

“My  darling  Alice,”  interrupts  Mrs.  Sorel, 
nervously,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  the  lips 
of  her  visitor,  “ you  must  permit  me ; please, 
don’t.  How  earnest  you  are  ! Let  us  talk  about 
something  else.  I am  an  old  woman  now.  You 
young  people  belong,  for  what  I know,  to  a new 
order  of  things ; but  you  must  let  us  old  people 
alone  in  our  notions.  Did  I tell  you  about  Rob- 
by’s  fight  with  Charley  Ellis  ? I would  like  you 
to  sec  how  he  has  grown  ; but  he  has  gone  fish- 
ing with  Mr.  Arthur — no  one  in  the  world  like 
Mr.  Arthur.  And  you  actually  did  this  trans- 
ferring yourself — take  off  your  collar,  dear,  that 
I may  see  it  better.  And  what  does  your  mo- 
ther think  of  the  terrible  prices  ? Mr.  Arthur 
insists  on  not  having  any  sugar  in  his  coffee. 
He  thinks  I must  have  white  sugar  for  my  tea — 
actually  bought  up  the  last  fifty  pounds  in  Som- 
erville for  me.  But  just  to  think:  wood  ten 
dollars  a cord ; meal  five  dollars  a bushel.  Not 
a bit  of  flour.  Molasses  four  dollars,  beef  fifty 
cents,  fifteen  dollars  for  the  coarsest  shoes.  ” 

“I  make  my  own,  Aunty  ; you  know  how  in- 
dependent I am  ; pretty  good  for  a first  attempt, 
are  they  not  ?”  and  Alice,  holding  aside  her 
skirts,  puts  forth  the  neatest  of  little  feet. 

“ And  Alice,  dear,  your  mother  did  have  to 
sell  Charles  ?”  Mrs.  Sorel  asks  in  the  lowest  of 
tones,  gently  as  to  a sick  child. 

Ah,  how  the  bright  young  face  at  her  knee 
clouds ! 

“ I will  tell  you,  Aunt  Sorel.  Ma  says  it  is 
because  Charles  has  been  so  insolent  of  late,  and 
she  has  no  one  to  control  him  ; but  we  were  com- 
pelled to,  every  thing  is  so  very  dear.  I plead 
with  her  to  let  me  sell  my  piano  instead  ; she 
would  not  let  me  even  speak  of  it.  And  such 
trouble  we  have  had  with  Charles’s  wife  ever 
since  ! but  what  could  we  do  ? And,  then,  she 
may  revenge  herself  on  us.” 

“ Revenge  herself,  child  ?” 

“You  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  I would 
tell,”  says  Alice,  her  eyes  so  troubled  as  makes 
Mrs.  Sorel’s  heart,  sick  to  see.  “ But  I do  be- 
lieve Sally  has  given  that  Mrs.  Warner  a hint 
already  of  the — the  plain  way  in  which  we  have 
to  live.  What  I most  dread  is,  that  Sally  may 
tell  of  my  making  things.” 

“Making  things,  dear?” 

“ Making  caps — those  ridiculous  military  caps 
that  are  so  much  worn  now.  You  know  I can 
make  them  before  ma  is  up  in  the  morning,  and 
when  she  supposed  I was  reading  or  writing  to 
Rutledge  in  the  front-yard  office.  They  sell 
them  at  the  stores  for  fi\e  dollars  each,  and  pay 
me  three.  I was  obliged  to  take  Sally  into  my 
confidence  to  sell  them  ; and  you  can’t  imagine 
what  managing  it  has  taken  to  keep  ma  and 
the  storekeepers  from  knowing  about  my  mak- 
ing them.  If  she  knew  of  it  I do  believe  it  would 
make  her  seriously  ill.” 

“And  you  have  sold  your  pony,  Alice?” 

“Of  course,  Aunt  Sorel;  with  corn  so  high 
what  could  I do?”  But  Alice's  assumed  gayetv 
is  not  altogether  a success,  for  Lightning  Bug 
was  a great  favorite. 

“No  letter  from  Rutledge  yet?”  Mrs.  Sorel 
asks  after  a long  silence,  during  which  she  is 
smoothing  down  the  long  hair  of  Alice,  seated 
at  her  knee  thoughtfully. 

“ Not  a line  for  months  now.  Oh,  Aunt  Sorel, 
we  have  so  much  trouble!”  And  leaning  her 
head  upon  knees  which  have  often  supported  her 
in  infancy,  Alice  wept  silently.  “I  do  believe 
if  it  was  not  that  I have  to  be  cheerful  and  man- 
aging in  order  to  keep  ma’s  spirits  up,  I would 
— I do  not  know  what  would  become  of  me!” 
Alice  adds  at  last  without  raising  her  head. 

It  was  one  result  of  Alice’s  visit  to  Mrs.  Sorel 
that,  closeted  that  very  night  with  Sally  in  the 
kitchen,  she  told  her  all.  Ever  since  Charles 
had  been  sold  Sally  had  been  sullen,  on  the  usual 
road  to  insolence,  insubordination,  the  marshal 
called  in  to  whip  her  as  a last  resort  ; only  the 
worse  for  that ; next  the  calaboose ; after  that 
disgrace  a servant  lost  to  all  love  or  tear;  al- 
ways insolent,  always  being  whipped,  always 
running  away,  in  some  instances  slipping  James- 
town weed  or  some  other  poison  into  the  family 
coffce-pot. 

“Why,  good  law,  Miss  Alice,  why  didn’t  you 
tell  me’  all  dis  before?”  is  all  Sally  can  say  for 
some  time,  her  tears  flowing  plentifully  in  unison 
with  those  of  her  young  mistress.  “Ef  I had 
only  knowed  it ! An’  I half  suspicioned  some- 
thin’ of  de  kind,  yon  carryin’  on  so  with  them 
caps  an’  things.  On’v  you  telled  me  so  many 
little  fibs,  Miss  Alice.  Bless  your  soul,  you  know 
you  did,  an’  I don’t  blame  you  a bit.  I don’t 
mind  one  straw  ’bout  Charles  now.  You  see  he 
don’t  hab  to  leab  Somerville.  Fact  I’d  rather 
your  ma  did  sell  him  ; he  was  about  the  lot  all 
de  time  before ; now  he  comes  home  on’y  at 
night,  sets  more  by  me,  an’  I sets  more  by  him 
for  havin’  him  off  some.  Solium  fact  is,  I 'serve 
cowhidin’  for  not  seein’  it  all  before ; an’  yon 
an’  vonr  ma,  all  of  us,  from  Souf  Car’lina  too ! 
All  ober  now,”  she  adds,  soothing  Alice  like  a 
child.  “You  get  up  in  de  mornin’  de  same 
Miss  Alice,  proud-like  an’  strong ; need  nebber 
say  ’nother  word  to  me.” 


“I  am  glad  to  see  that  Sally  has  come  back  to 
her  senses  again,”  says  Mrs.  Bowles,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  she  and  her 
daughter  sit  sewing  together  the  next  morn- 
ing ; “ but  it  is  all  in  the  State  they  are  from. 
They  may  talk  about  their  old  Virginia  serv- 
ants; at  last  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  even  them  and  our  South  Caro- 
lina black  people.  As  your  dear  father  used  to 
say,  it  is  only  in  South  Carolina  that  slavery  as 
an  institution  exists  in  perfection.” 

At  the  moment  her  mother  was  speaking, 
Alice,  by  some  singular  association,  was  think- 
ing of  a picnic  long  ago  in  the  woods,  when  Mr. 
Arthur,  rolling  over  an  old  log  to  serve  her  as 
a seat,  had  pointed  out  to  her  the  ants  thus  un- 
covered to  the  light  scampering  off  in  every  di- 
rection for  their  lives.  It  happened  she  had  just 
been  reading  aloud  to  her  mother  from  the  pa- 
pers an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  al- 
most all  of  the  Slave  States,  were  hurrying  about 
with  their  negroes  from  the  Federals  breaking  in. 
“What  the  Yankees  call  the  breaking  in  of  the 
nineteenth  century  upon  them,  I suppose,”  said 
Alice  to  herself,  singularly  mingling  the  inci- 
dent of  the  log  and  the  events,  of  the  day  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  wonderfully  blended 
together.  That  Satan  should  put  such  thoughts 
in  a heart  so  pure,  so  secluded,  too,  from  his 
usual  outward  appliances ! 

“I  have  been  thinking  more  than  ever  before 
in  my  life  as  I lay  awake  a little  last  night  of 
one  thing  Mrs.  Sorel  told  me,1’  says  Alice  to  her 
mother  after  an  account,  not  a complete  one,  of 
her  yesterday’s  visit. 

“It  is  amaziug  about  Mrs.  Sorel,  perfectly 
past  my  comprehension,”  says  Mrs.  Bowles,  sad- 
ly. “She  a South  Carolinian  herself,  and  aft- 
er South  Carolina  had  itself  seceded  and  caused 
the  other  States  to  do  the  same ! But  what  was 
it,  Alice  ? I know  Mrs.  Sorel  too  well  to  sup- 
pose she  would  attempt  to  pervert  your  judg- 
ment— ” 

“ She  did  not  allude  to  it  once,  mamma.  No, 
she  was  speaking  of  the  little  things  that  occur 
to  one.  She  insists  that  each  even  of  the  small- 
est events  happens  to  each  of  us  by  the  special 
ordering  of  Heaven.  That  each  event  is  of  just 
such  a kind  as  is  best  fitted  to  destroy  what  is 
weak  or  wrong  in  us,  to  qualify  us  to  be  hap- 
pier, more  useful  to  God  and  men  here  and  here- 
after. She  savs  that  generally  even  the  most 
painful  events  have  most  influence  on  one  in  this 
way  for  good.”  But  the  last  words  of  this  Alice 
murmurs  almost  below  her  breath  and  to  her- 
self, with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the  fire.  “God 
help  me  to  understand  and  feel  and  believe  this 
all  the  time  J”  is  the  silent  prayer  of  her  soul. 

“ Mrs.  Sorel  is  a truly  pious  woman,  although 
strangely  permitted  to  err  in  regard  to  her  na- 
tive country,”  assents  Mrs.  Bowles.  “By-the- 
by.  Dr.  Ginnis  is  a member  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
church,  I believe.  I trust  he  will  have  piety  to 
feel,  under  his  loss  last  night,  the  truth  of  what 
Mrs.  Sorel  told  you,  but  which,  my  dear,  I have 
myself  instructed  you  in  long  ago  in  reference  to 
a Providence  over  us.  It  is  my  only  hope  in 
reference  to  Rutledge  Bowles,  I am  sure.” 

“Sally  came  back  from  market  by  way  of  the 
place,  and  says  his  whole  property  there  is  gone, 
only  the  chimneys  left,”  rejoins  the  daughter. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  night  before. 

At  the  very  hour  in  which  Alice  was  admit- 
ting Sallv  into  her  secret,  the  C.  C.  were  en- 
gaged in  admitting  Henry  Ellis  into  theirs. 
Henry  is  a wounded  hero,  and  he  is  hastened — 
no  neophyte  fitter  for  these  Elettsinian  myster- 
ies than  he — into  that  dread  organization,  hold- 
ing midnight  conclave  in  the  upper  room  oTer 
Mr.  Ellis’s  store.  Though  violently  opposed  to 
masonry  and  all  secret  societies  heretofore,  the 
rush  of  Secession  swept  him  into  the  new1  society 
as  into  many  another  position  from  which  he 
would  before  have  shrunk.  Is  the  heavy  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  his  membership  therein 
the  only  reason  why  he  rather  regrets  the  step 
after  the  first  few  weeks?  Nor  has  he  seemed 
specially  pleased  that  Henrv  should  be  initiated 
into  this  modern  Vehme  (ierirht. 

Consumed  with  intense  curiosity,  we  follow 
Henry  Ellis  as  he  enters  the  front-door  below 
stairs,  conducted  by  Tim  Lamum,  who  bears, 
instead  of  a lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  a cigar  in 
his  month  as  they  grope  along  the  darkness 
within.  There  is  a tremendous  oath  in  re- 
nunciation and  denunciation  of  the  old  Union, 
and  of  intensest  devotion  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  especially  to  Slavery,  administered  to  them 
when  inside  the  front-door,  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  when  arrived  at  the  top  thereof ; 
nor  are  they  admitted  into  the  door  of  the  inner- 
most arcana  without  a repetition  of  the  same. 
And  very  imposing  it  all  is  therein:  the  mem- 
bers seated  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  an  ele- 
vated seat  at  the  far  end,  draped  with  a black 
flag,  while  before  it  burn  a certain  number  of 
candles,  to  signify  the  Confederate  States  ; oth- 
er unlighted  candles  amone  them,  to  indicate  the 
deplorable  condition  for  the  present  of  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Maryland.  Dr.  Peel,  in  very  re- 
markable attire,  occupies  thereat  as  the  Glorious 
Calhoun,  presiding.  And  very  imposing  the  cer- 
emony is  when  Henry  Ellis  has  it  explained  to 
him,  by  the  Glorious  Calhoun  before  whom  he 
stands,  that  a certain  altar  thereby — on  which 
lies  a Confederate  flag,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
Bible — represents  that,  of  all  nations  on  earth,  it 
is  the  Confederacy  which  is  truly  Scriptural.  In 
vivid  proof  of  which  the  whole  Scripture  record 
of  Noah’s  curse  upon  Cain  is  immediately  en- 
acted before  him  : Drunkenness  of  Noah — tent- 
scene — Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  and  all.  The 
effect  is  somewhat  impaired,  however,  by  Noah, 
a venerable  patriarch  with  a white  beard  to  his 
waist,  to  whom  Ham,  very  black  indeed,  holds  a 
candle  while  being  duly  cursed  by  Noah  from  a 
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frank,  and  honest  voice,  “ ‘ a servant  of  serv- 
ants shall  he  be — ’ By  George!  Simmons,  hold 
the  candle  nearer,  can't  you  ! ‘ Blessed  be—’ 

One  half  inch  more,  Simmons,  and  you  would 
have  set  the  beard  on  fire.  If  I was  too  drunk 
to  stand,  by  George !”  adds  Noah,  with  asperi- 
ty, “I’d  lie  down.”  And  Hnm  reels  away  at 
last,  the  curse  being  endless  and  overwhelming, 
in  deplorable  plight. 

Next  Abraham,  with  a voice  and  gestures  sin- 
gularly like  those  of  Brother  Barker,  in  spite  of 
beard  and  mask,  reads  the  neophyte  brought  be- 
fore him  in  another  part  of  the  room  a lengthy 
lecture,  embracing  the  rest  of  the  Biblical  argu- 
ment for  Slavery,  closing  with  a strong  intima- 
tion that  as  the  South,  in  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  this  matter,  are  therefore  God’s 
peculiar  people,  those  nations  who  do  not  do 
the  same  are  under  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Shall 
we  relate  how  George  Washington,  risen  from 
his  grave  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ginnis,  rehears- 
es— in  bag- wig,  knee  - buckles,  and  portentous 
voice — the  innumerable  wrongs  of  the  North  and 
the  rights  of  the  South?  Nor  shall  we  wholly 
abstain  from  referring  to  a sarcastic  Eulogy  upon 
the  Union  delivered  by  the  Evil  One  himself,  to 
personify  whom  the  only  alterations  Tim  Lamum 
thinks  it  necessary  to  make  in  himself  are  a tail 
and  a pair  of  horns.  After  which  the  novice  is 
instructed  in  all  the  countersigns  and  grips,  and 
learns  also  that  the  mystic  C.  C.  stand  for  Chil- 
dren of  Calhoun,  and  also  for  Curse  of  Canaan, 
and  the  red  sword  to  be  pasted  so  as  always  to 
point  North — but  that  needs  no  explanation. 

Next  follows  the  arrangement  of  certain  mon- 
eyed matters  relating  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers,  in  which  the  sums  specified  bear 
ludicrous  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  their  dis- 
tribution. 

“ Children  of  Calhoun.  Business,”  says  Dr. 
Peel  at  last. 

Whereupon,  to  the  astonishment  of  Henry 
Ellis,  "he  lights  are  put  out  and  the  conclave 
left  in  perfect  darkness,  during  which  the  entire 
membership  are  evidently  employed  in  changing 
their  seats. 

“Business!”  6ays  the  Glorious  Calhoun,  at 
last. 

“ Glorious  Calhoun ! ” A voice  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

“At  my  post!”  replies  that  individual. 

“ Silas  Jewet,  conscript,  sought  for.  Fled !” 
says  the  voice. 

“Isaac  Smith,  over  conscript  age,  but  disloyal. 
Warned  to  leave.  Fled ! ” says  another  voice 
from  the  other  side,  which  Henry  Ellis  has  heard 
before  from  the  lips  of  Joe  Staples. 

“ Glorious  Calhoun !”  from  the  far  end  of  the 
room. 

“At  my  post !" 

“Hoi  Robbins,  known  as  Catfish  Robbins, 
exempt  on  account  of  sickness.  Very  seditious 
in  language,  disappeared’"  The  voice  is  evi- 
dently disguised.  “His  boy,  Hark,  actually 
fpught  for  his  master — soon  settled  him"  the 
speaker  adds,  in  a lower  tone  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  near  neighbors.  But,  after  this,  name 
after  name  is  called  out,  now  from  one  side  and 
now  from  the  other  side  of  the  darkness,  with 
comment  like  the  above.  Then  there  is  called 
one  name  more  which  makes  most  sensation  of 
all. 

“Parson  Arthur!” 

“Make  charge!”  from  the  presiding  officer. 

“Opposed  to  Secession  from  the  first,  and 
persists  in  his  crime.  Silent  but  influential  for 
the  Union.” 

“ Business  proposed!”  from  the  Glorious  Cal- 
houn. 

“I  move  he  be  regularly  warned  to  leave:” 
the  speaker  carefully  disguises  his  voice,  but  is 
loud  and  dogged.  Whereupon  rises  a hubbub 
over  the  whole  hall,  some  urging  with  violence, 
some  opposing  the  suggestion.  One  voice  has 
at  last  obtained  the  mastery;  it  would  seem  in 
the  darkness  as  if  its  owner  had  mounted  upon 
his- seat. 

“I  tell  you,  fellows,  you’d  better  not;  by 
George,  no*!  No  man  can  regret  the  parson’s 
course  more’n  I do ; but  that  man  has  buried  too 
many  of  our  dead,  nursed  too  many  of  our  sick, 
married  too  many  of  our  couples  for  that ! I 
ain’t  a Christian,  but  I know  one  when  I see 
one,  and  precious  few  they  nre.  Parson  Arthur 
is  not  favorable  to  the  Confederacy,  I know,  but 
yon  all  know  he  is  a Christian,  a Christian  gen- 
tleman. Wc  can’t  afford  it,  fellows;  and,  by 
George,  we  won't !” 

“One  word  more,  gentlemen” — another  voice 
from  the  darkness — “ I’m  Henry  Ellis,  you  may 
know  that  by  my  crutches,  there !”  and  a double 
knock  is  heard  upon  the  floor.  “ You  all  know 
I have  been  fighting  for  the  South  in  Virginia. 
Well,  for  one,  the  man  that  disturbs  Mr.  Arthur, 
unless  he  breaks  some  law,  has  me  to  disturb 
too.  I say  no  more !” 

A vote  is  taken.  According  to  the  Ritual  of 
the  C.  C.  on  any  thing  moved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Confederacy  the  vote  is  South  instead  of 
ay,  and  North  instead  of  nay.  On  this  occa- 
sion a voice  in  the  darkness,  evidently  the  orig- 
inal proposer  of  the  motion  to  rid  Somerville  of 
Mr.  Arthur — a thing  often  before  done  by  the 
C.  C.  in  the  case  of  other  obnoxious  individuals, 
and  which  has  landed  said  individuals  in  a clime 
exceedingly  unlike  Somerville  and  very  far  above 
it,  or  in  still  another  place  not  so  greatly  unlike 
Somerville  though  below  it — on  this  occasion,  we 
say,  the  original  voice  votes  South,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  makes  up  for  its  being  the  only 
vote  to  that  effect.  Most  of  the  C.  C.  do  not 
vote  at  all;  but  enough  vote  North,  and  with 
emphasis  of  their  own,  too,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  Mr.  Arthur’s  further  stay  in  Somerville. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  recorded  here  that  we  do  not 
assert  the  first-named  vote  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Patriarch  Abraham ; for  the  sake  of  sweet 
St.  Charity  let  the  matter  at  least  remain  in 
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This  matter  being  disposed  of : 

“Glorious Calhoun! ’’from  the  darkness, which, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  is  both  intense  and  swarming 
with  angry  spirits.  t 

“At  my  post!”  , 

“ Mr.  Ferguson.”  We  all  know  Joe  Staples's 
voice. 

“ Make  charge.” 

“Against  the  revolution  from  the  first.  Bit- 
terly against  it  still.  Won't  touch  Confederate 
money.  Won’t  give  the  least  belief  to  any  good 
news.  Always  says  it’s  a lie.” 

Joe  Staples,  wKo  is  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  has  never  probably  read  Sallust,  and 
imitates  unconsciously  those  of  whom  that  his- 
torian records  that  they  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  to  get  rid  of  their  indebtedness. 
Not  Staples  only,  no  more  eager  Secessionists 
in  all  the  South  and  from  the  outset,  and  a little 
before,  than  those  owing  heavily,  especially  to 
Northern  creditors.  But — 

“He  ridicules  all  the  good  news,”  adds  an- 
other voice. 

“And  pastes  it  all  in  a big  book,”  contributes 
a third  from  the  darkness. 

“ And  won’t  give  one  single  cent  toward  the 
war,”  adds  a fourth. 

“A  cross-grained  old  Abolitionist,  heart  and 
soul  against  us!”  cries  still  another. 

“ Business  proposed !”  from  the  chair  as  soon 
as  the  Glorious  Calhonn  can  make  himself  heard. 

“ Frighten  out  of  his  boots !” 

“ And  to-night,  right  away!” 

“Those  in  favor  will  say  South!”  Over- 
whelming vote. 

“Those  opposed  will  say  North !” 

‘ ‘ North” — only  one  voice,  Henry  Ellis.  ‘ ‘ One 
word,  men,”  he  adds.  “You  all  know  I have 
fought,  will  fight  as  long  as  I can  pull  a trigger 
for  the  South ; but  only  on  the  open  field,  and 
where  I can  see.  I resign.”  And  the  speaker 
is  hobbling  on  his  crutches  toward  the  door  as 
well  as  he  can  guess  at  it. 

“Children  of  Calhoun,”  says  Dr.  Peel, 
promptly. 

“At  our  posts!”  from  the  members,  evidently 
part  of  the  Ritual. 

“Because,  not  fighting  for  the  South  in  the 
field,  we  must  work  for  it  at  home!”  In  full 
chorus,  after  Dr.  Peel. 

“ Well,  it’s  a sort  of  work  I won’t  do  for  one. 
And  I tell  you,  gentlemen,  just  this.  I find 
here  among  all  you  stay-at-homes  a sort  of  fe- 
rocity, a kind  of  devilish  bitterness  there  isn’t 
the  least  spark  of  in  the  army,  and  you  know 
whether  it  fights  or  not.  You  must  excuse  me, 
your  secrets  are  safe  with  me,  but  I am  gone;” 
and  a stumble  and  slam  announces  that  the 
speaker  has  managed  to  find  the  door  and  leave 
— those  nearest  the  door  not  unconscious  that 
several  seem  to  be  leaving  with  him. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  but  from  that  night  the 
C.  C.,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of 
work  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  appalling  oaths 
binding  upon  the  organization  to  do  it,  steadily 
wanes  to  extinction.  In  vain  Brother  Barker 
especially  exerts  himself ; for  by  his  powerful  ap- 
peals, not  without  tears,  he  has  brought  about, 
from  outside,  such  an  alteration  as  admits  him 
and  Mr.  Neely  and  others  of  Northern  birth.  It 
may  be  the  very  violence  of  these  hastens  its  end. 
Even  the  dullest  Secessionist  knows  that  Union 
men  have  been  initiated,  at  least  men  who  were 
once  Union,  and  that  these  have  been  foremost 
in  ultra  propositions  therein.  The  sincere  Seces- 
sionist sees  afterward  how  these  Union  men  thus 
kept  the  proceedings  of  the  C.  C.  fully  known  to 
all  their  own  kind  outside,  and,  also,  by  putting 
on  too  much  steam  from  within  hastened  the  ex- 
plosion. But  the  genuine,  sincere,  Sonthern-born 
Secessionists  did  the  Northern-born  members  of 
the  C.  C.  great  injustice  when  they  afterward 
charged  the  same  treachery  upon  these. 

“For  one,  gentlemen,  I am  firmly  persuaded,” 
said  Captnin  Simmons,  afterward,  “that  there 
was  not  a Yankee  Secessionist  in  all  the  South, 
whoever  he  was,  and  whatever  he  said  or  did  as 
editor,  private,  general,  quarter-master,  mere 
citizen,  or  what  not,  but  went  into  Secession, 
and  acted  as  he  did  during  it  with  the  full  though 
secret  determination  thereby  to  defeat  Secession 
and  overthrow  Slavery.  In  fact,  gentlemen,”  con- 
tinued Captnin  Simmons,  with  a firm  grasp  upon 
the  pillar  of  the  porch  in  front  of  Staples’s  Hotel, 
peculiarly  dignified  because  particularly  drunk: 
“ I have  become  fully  satisfied  that  Secession  was 
got  up  and  carried  through  by  Yankees,  South 
and  North,  expressly  to  procure  the  destruction 
of  Slavery  and  the  triumph  of  the  North  over  the 
South.  Hypocrites,  gentlemen,  every  soul  of 
them.  Their  bended  eyes  salute  the  skies,  their 
lifted  knees  the  ground,  as  the  hymn  has  it ; ab- 
horrence of  such  was  among  the  deepest  senti- 
ments instilled  into  me  by  parents  now  saints  in 
heaven,  where  one  day  I hope  to  rejoin  them. 
This  whole  thing  has  convinced  my  mind,  gen- 
tlemen,” adds  the  Captain,  with  a wave  of  his 
left  hand,  “ being  a Southern-born  man  myself 
I am  none  the  less  free  to  say  it,  that  the  Yan- 
kees are  what  they  claim  to*  be — the  smartest 
people  on  this  planet.  None  the  less  does  my 
soul  loathe  them ; to  the  last  degree  are  they 
offensive  to  me.” 

Whether  any  of  said  Yankees  who  afterward 
claimed  any  thing  of  all  this  for  themselves  in- 
dividually spake  truth  or  not  who  can  say?  Oh 
if  we  could  but  read  the  heart ! Alas  1 he  who 
pens  these  lines  can  not  read  his  own.  Enough 
for  us  that  He  who  has  the  final  settlement  of 
all  things  can. 

“Secret  and  Special  Committee  of  Three  will 
meet  here  to-morrow  night  at  twelve.  Be  vigi- 
lant, Children  of  Calhoun,  much  and  great  work 
remains  to  be  done.”  This  from  the  chair,  after 
the  candles  have  been  again  lighted. 

“ France,  wl  at  from  you  ?”  The  editor,  Lam- 
um, who  is  thus  addressed,  sitting  in  his  place 
under  that  flag,  is  silent. 

“ England,  what  from  you  ?”  Jem  Budd,  gun- 


smith, seated  opposite  France,  under  the  Cross 
of  St.  George,  is  compelled,  by  the  painful  facts 
of  the  case,  to  remain  silent. 

, “Ourselves,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  with  enthusiasm, 
rising  from  his  seat  broad  and  jeweled  as  mid- 
night, “what  from  us?” 

“ Rappahannock  1”  prompt  and  loud  from  the 
whole  C.  C. 

A fervent  prayer  from  Brother  Barker  in  clos- 
ing, as  there  had  been  one  from  the  same  source 
in  opening,  and,  with  certain  mystical  signs  gone 
through,  the  C.  C.  adjourn.  A Federal  Flag 
being  first  spread  before  the  door,  each  of  the 
C.  C.  in  passing  out  tramples  it  underfoot,  stamp- 
ing and  grinding  their  heels  and  spitting  upon 
it  in  a manner  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Rit- 
ual and  the  feelings  of— some  of  them.  Only  let 
it  here  be  written  that  the  faculty  of  dissembling 
in  some  men,  and  during  some  epochs,  is  vigor- 
ous beyond  all  estimation. 

* 1 Oh  yes,  do  wh  at  you  please  to  old  Ferguson !” 
is  heard  in  the  noise  of  departure.  “ We  are  at 
war,  by  George  ! We’ve  got  into  this  muss,  and 
all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  fight  out  of  it  if  we  can. 
But  not  Parson  Arthur,  by  George  ! not  the  par- 
son— ” 


SIR  RALPH’S  HERIOT. 

■A.  LANCASHIRE  TRADITIOi  r. 

In  the  “good  old  times” — that  far-off  pet  )d 
which  so  many  people  talk  and  read  about  with 
pleasure,  but  to  which  so  few,  if  any,  would  like  to 
return — Ashton  was  the  seat  of  the  Ashton,  or 
Assheton,  family.  A Sir  John  Assheton,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  became  possessed  of  the 
Manor  of  Assheton  on  payment  of  one  penny  annu- 
ally. This  worthy’  knight  is  said  to  have  built  the 
old  church,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
seats  for  the  common  people.  With  a gallantry 
which  adds  fresh  lustre  to  his  spurs,  the  number  of 
these  seats  being  limited,  they  were  given  to  the 
women — the  tenants’ wives  and  daughters. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Ralph, 
who  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  the 
Black  Knight.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  cere- 
mony’ observed  at  Ashton  on  Easter  Monday,  of 
“ Riding  thelBlack  Lad,”  simply’  commemorates  the 
popular  odium  in  which  Sir  Ralph  was  held ; this 
custom  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  the  “Guy 
Fawkes”  proceeding  of  November  the  5th. 

Sir  Ralph  was  feared  and  bated  by  his  tenantry. 
He  was  permitted,  by  roy’al  letters  patent,  to  exe- 
eute  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  he  misused  his  trust. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  forms  of  taxation, 
originating  in  the  feudal  age,  but  perpetuated  long 
afterward,  was  the  custom  of  keriotship.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a fine  for  dying.  A cer- 
tain claim  could  be,  and  was,  made  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  on  the  property’  of  the  deceased  tenant, 
and  it  fell  with  great  severity  on  widows  in  humble 
circumstances.  Death  laid  low  the  bread-winner, 
and  the  landlord  stepped  in  to  take  away  best  part  of 
the  scanty  store  the  dead  man  had  scraped  together. 

There  was,  so  says  tradition,  a poor  widow  near 
Ashton.  Her  husband  had  held  his  little  farm  un- 
der Sir  Ralph  Ashton,  one  of  the  most  rapacious 
and  cruel  of  men.  The  character  borne  by’  Sir 
Ralph  was  worthy’  of  the  old  doggerel  which  set 
forth  public  opinion  with  regard  to  him — 

“Oh,  Jem!  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 

And  for  Ihy  bitter  passion, 

Save  us  from  the  axe  of  the  Tower, 

And  from  Sir  Ralph  of  Ashton  1” 

He  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ; he  had  no  pity  for 
the  sick  or  the  dying;  he  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
widow  and  tbe^rphan ; wherever  his  shadow  fell 
trouble  came  ; wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  weep- 
ing and  wailiug  were  not  far  off.  When  Sir  Ralph 
heard  that  his  tenant  was  dead,  he  sent  an  impera- 
tive order,  commanding  that  the  heriot  should  be 
paid  without  delay.  Now  the  widow  had  nothing 
with  which  she  could  satisfy  his  claim  except  one 
cow,  and  the  cow  was  the  chief  sustenance  of  her 
family’.  The  widow  had  four  children  to  feed — one 
of  them  an  infant  not  many  weeks  old,  the  eldest 
an  idiot  boy,  harmless,  but  useless,  strong  and  act- 
ive, anti  about  fourteen  years  old.  This  poor  lad, 
tenderly  beloved  of  his  mother,  was  to  her  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest. 

It  was  a sad  scene  which  the  widow’s  home  pre- 
sented on  the  Christmas  morning  of  1484.  Sharp, 
cold  weather — w eat  her  unusually  severe,  the  country 
for  miles  around  covered  with  snow ; the  rivers  and 
streams  bound  in  icy  fetters ; the  bleak  wind  sweep- 
ing and  moaning  through  the  forest  and  over  the 
waste,  as  if  it  were  chanting  a Lenten  dirge  rather 
than  singing  a Yule  carol.  Cold  outside  the  mis- 
erable home  of  the  poor  widow,  and  colder  within, 
she  and  her  children  had  taken  a little  milk  and 
eaten  a little  porridge,  and  they  sat  huddled  to- 
gether over  a few  red  embers  on  the  hearth.  The 
idiot  boy  was  singing  softly  to  himself,  and  winking 
his  horny  eyes  at  the  fire ; the  other  children  were 
all  unwittingly  making  their  sorrowful  mother  still 
sadder.  “ Was  it  not  Christmas  ? then  why  not 
have  holly  like  they  did  last  year — eh,  mother? 
Why  not  have  a Christmas  fire — we  should  like 
Christmas  fire,  mother  ? And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  father  comes  home,  and  shall  we  have  Christ- 
mas fire  to-day,  and  see  the  holly,  and  sing  as  we 
sang  last  Yule-tide?”  The  cow  lowed  from  her 
crib,  separated  only’  from  the  family  bya  slight  parti- 
tion, and  the  sound  the  poor  beast  made  only’  served 
to  deepen  the  misery’  of  its  poor  mistress.  The  Black 
Knight  of  Ashton  claimed  the  cow  for  his  heriot, 
and  if  he  took  her  there  was  orly  death  for  them. 

Suddenly  the  door,  which  had  been  closed,  was 
flung  open,  and  Sir  Ralph  Ashton  looked  in — a 
tall,  squarely  built  man,  with  sinewy  limbs,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  dark  hair  on  bead,  and  lips,  and 
cheeks,  and  chin.  His  eyes  glowed  like  fire,  and 
there  was  a scowl  on  his  face  that  betokened  a 
storm. 

Harsh,  hard,  fierce,  and  cruel  were  his  words. 
He  had  himself  come  to  claim  his  own,  and  he 
would  have  it ; the  heriot  was  his,  the  cow  was  his, 
none  should  deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Mercy ! it 
was  not  in  his  bond.  Leniency,  delay.!  nothing 


w as  said  of  either  in  his  feudal  charter.  Charitv, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  feast  they  kept  that  i lay  ! 
Sir  Ralph  laughed  his  own  harsh  laugh,  and  said 
he  had  no  time  for  fooling.  So  a couple  of  fellow?, 
who  had  accompanied  Sir  Ralph,  drove  out  the  pom- 
beast  from  the  shed,  and  the  knight,  with  a threat 
of  expelling  the  family’  from  their  miserable  hut. 
turned  to  depart.  It  was  the  idiot  who  stopped 
him— 

“ Beest  thou  our  liege  lord  ?” 

“Ay,  fool;  what  hast  thy  pert  tongue  to  sav  to 
that?” 

“ The  liege  lord  will  die,  mother— will  he  die?” 

“ Hush,  boy,  hush !”  said  the  widow. 

“Nay,  let  the  brat  speak  out.  "What  of  it,  boy 
— what  if  I should  die  ?” 

“ Then  thy  liege  lord  will  claim  heriot." 

“And  who  may  he  be?” 

“ Old  Homie — Beelzebub ! ” 

“And  what  heriot  should  I pay  to  him?”  roared 
the  knight,  half  angry’,  half  amused. 

“Thy  soul.” 

“And  thy  body’  shall  smart  for  it,  imbecile!” 

“Oh,  ha’  pity,  ha’  pity — the  lad’s  daft!"  and  the 
widow  threw  herself  before  the  knight,  who  rough- 
ly spurned  her  with  his  foot. 

“Enough  of  this.  All  of  you  shall  suffer  for 
this.  There,  no  whimpering.”  He  strode  away 
across  the  snow,  and  never  once  looked  back. 

****** 

There  were  strange  doings  that  night  at  Ashton 
Ilall.  It  w’as  rough  weather — snowing  hard  and 
freezing  hard ; but  the  company  was  still  numer- 
ous, for  w hen  the  lord  of  Ashton  dispensed  his  good 
cheer  woe  to  those  tenants  who  slighted  his  hospi- 
tality’! A huge  fire  was  kindled  on  the  broad 
hearth,  but  it  gave  forth  no  bright  and  cheerful 
light ; it  sputtered,  and  could  not  be  made  to  blaze. 
The  air  was  damp  and  chilly ; the  wassail  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  flavor,  and  the  Christmas  plants 
looked  shriveled  on  the  walls.  The  guests  spoke 
in  low  whispers,  and  affected  the  fire  rather  than 
engage  in  any  merry-making  sports ; the  minstrels, 
in  their  little  ouken  gallery’,  rubbed  ibeir  benumbed 
hands,  and  felt  oppressed.  There  was  good  cheer ; 
there  were  mummer?  in  quaint  devices  of  all  sorts, 
hobby’ - horses,  and  what  not;  but  there  was  no 
mirth. 

About  six  in  the  afternoon  Sir  Ralph  came  into 
the  ball  and  glanced  angrily’  round  upon  his  guests, 
and  his  indignation  broke  out  in  a storm  of  reproach. 
Was  his  bounty  to  be  churlishly’  received  by  his  own 
hinds?  Ilad  John  the  Slater,  and  Roger  the  Mill- 
er, and  Jack  the  Woodman,  and  Ilobbeo'the  Leghes. 
come  there  to  a feast  or  a funeral  ? Were  blind- 
man's-buff,  hot  cockles,  and  bob-apple,  too  poor  sport 
for  these  gentry’  ? Was  not  the  (Jliristnias-pic  largo 
enough  or  good  enough  for  their  tastes?  Bv  his 
halidome  it  should  go  hard  but  lie  would  teach  them 
better  manners ! 

While  the  angry  knight  was  thus  addressing  his 
guests — guests  who  stood  appalled  before  him — one 
of  the  mummers,  a little  fellow,  clad  in  black,  with 
a mask  having  horns,  and,  besides,  a long  tail  with 
a fluke  to  it,  cautiously  crept  out  of  the  group,  and 
stealing  unperceived  behind  the  angry  host,  seized 
him  by’  his  cloak,  and  tripped  him  on  the  floor.  Sir 
Ralph  had  never  in  his  whole  life  been  so  humiliated. 
Every’  face  about  him  turned  white  at  the  spectacle. 
He  regained  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  calcliing  up 
a stout  oaken  cudgel,  dealt  about  him  with  no  w eak 
hand.  The  guests  flew  before  him  in  dismay’,  and 
were  chased  round  and  round  the  hall  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Some  fell,  sonic  escaped  into  the  open 
air ; but  the  black  muimner  neither  fell  nor  fled. 
Ho  was,  or  rather  seemed  to  lie,  every  where  at 
once.  He  was  safely  in  a corner  one  moment,  and 
Sir  Ralph  was  making  sure  of  him.  when  out  and 
away  w as  he,  dextrously  diving  and  running  be- 
tween the  knight’s  legs,  perhaps  upsetting  him, 
perhaps,  for  an  instant,  leaping  on  his  hack — here, 
there,  every  where,  making  the  hall  ring  with  his 
shrill  laughter. 

At  last  no  more  than  a dozen  of  the  guests  re- 
mained, with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  bad- 
ly hurt  and  lay’  groaning  on  the  floor.  Sir  Ralph 
paused  to  take  breath  and  look  about  him.  There, 
in  the  music-gallery,  with  his  legs  hanging  over 
the  front,  sat  the  black  mummer,  swaying  his  body 
to  and  fro,  and  laughing  as  if  he  was  a witness  of 
the  drollest  affair  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

“Pull  down  the  rogue!”  called  out  Sir  Ralph. 
“Guard  the  stair.  Some  of  ymu  seize  him.  By 
the  Rood,  he  shall  pay  for  his  sport  1”  The  figure 
leaped  from  the  gallery,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  knight.  Sir  Ralph  raised  his  cudgel  and  aimed 
a stout  blow,  but  the  knave  avoided  it.  Again  Sir 
Ralph  strove  to  strike,  with  the  same  result.  Then, 
in  a shrill  voice,  heard  distinctly  over  the  hall,  the 
black  figure  cried : 

“The  heriot!  the  heriot!  Sir  Ralph,  I came  to 
tell  thee  thy  liege  lord  would  take  his  heriot  at 
Easter.”  And  with  these  words  and  a diabolical 
laugh  the  figure  vanished. 

Sir  Ralph  hastily  quitted  the  hall.  He  was 
troubled.  Hurriedly  he  sent  for  his  priest.  What 
passed  between  them  is  unknown.  Next  morning 
the  widow’s  cow  was  returned  to  her ; in  the  course 
of  the  day  assistance  w’as  sent  to  her  from  Sir  Ralph’s 
almonry.  He  became  charitable.  He  was  atten- 
tive to  his  religious  duties.  He  forbade  any  allu- 
sion to  what  had  occurred  on  Christmas  night;  lut 
as  the  year  advanced  he  was  noticed  to  change  in 
other  respects : he  became  weak,  the  rigorous  fast 
of  Lent  told  on  him,  and  at  Easter  he  died. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Black  Knight 
of  Ashton.  It  is  related  by  various  authorities 
with  different  embellishments,  and  its  explanation 
is  sometimes  supernatural,  and  occasionally  the  re- 
verse. Who  was  the  strange  visitor — the  black 
mummer,  with  his  quaint  antics  and  dreadful  mes- 
sage ? The  Evil  One,  say  some ; a “ Boggart”  full 
of  mischief,  say  others ; only  a few  incline  to  the 
opinion  which  to  us  appears  the  most  probable— 
namely,  that  the  mummer  was  no  other  than  the 
idiot  boy’ — witless  enough,  but  not  so  “daft”  as  to 
be  incapable  of  the  concoction  and  execution  of  an 
ingenious  trick— mad  enough,  doubtless,  but  with 
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“Why,  the  old  gentleman  was  a third  cousin  of 
my  mother’s.  She  wanted  me  to  come,  and  I came.’’ 

“ Precisely  my  case — only  the  relationship  is  on 
my  wife’s  side ; and  as  she  was  so  anxious  I should 
show  respect  for  her  grand-uncle,  of  course  I couldn’t 
resist — especially  as  the  country  is  so  delightful  to 
visit  just  now,  eh?” 

“Just  so.  Exactly.  Found  any  new  bugs?” 

“Not  yet,  though  I’ve  come  across  a rather  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  familiar  oestrus  bovis, 
which  I’ll  show  you  after  the  funeral.  But  I mean 
te  go  out  on  an  excursion  in  the  woods  and  fields 
to-morrow.  Will  you  go  along?” 

“All  right.  I want  to  do  a little  shooting  now 
I’m  out  here.” 

“Shooting?  Pooh!" 

But  so  the  engagement  was  made. 

The  next  day  our  friends  hired  a horse  and  buggy 
at  a livery  stable  in  the  village  and  started  for  the 
green  regions. 

“ You  haven’t  any  gun  ?”  said  Booksmith. 

“Oh  no;  ’twouldn’t  be  just  the  thing  to  bring 
your  gun  along  when  you  come  to  a funeral,  you 
know.  Besides,  I haven't  got  any  gun  to  bring. 
The  fact  is,  I am  not  much  of  a sportsman  anyhow. 
But  I brought  my  revolver.  It’s  in  my  coat-pocket. 
And  then  there’s  Carlo,  you  know.” 

“ Who’s  Carlo?” 

“Why,  my  dog.  Don’t  you  know  Carlo?  There 
he  is,  running  along  by  the  fence.  I don’t  know 
what  breed  he  is — ” 

“ Net  a pure  breed,  I should  say,”  broke  in  Book- 
smith,  anxious  to  air  his  erudition;  “a  cross,  re- 
crossed indefinitely,  I should  say.  Bv  his  ears  a 
spaniel,  canis  extrarius ; by  his  nose,  more  of  a bull- 
dog ; by  his  tail,  a Siberian.  Kemarkably  fine  tail 
that.” 

“ It  is  a handsome  tail,”  said  Berjarvis,  gratified 
at  this  testimony  from  science,  and  gazing  with  a 
new  interest  on  the  fine  busby  tail  that  curled, 
high  and  graceful,  over  Carlo’s  back.  “ A decided- 
ly handsome  tail.  I bought  him  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  tail.  Mrs.  Beijarvis  says  it's  a perfect 
poem  of  a tail — and  she  knows  what  poetry  is.  But 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  As  I was  saying,  the 
dog’s  breed  is  a matter  of  question;  but  there  is 
something  about  him  that  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
reserved  powers  in  the  way  of  pointing.  You  see 
how  he  runs  along,  always  putting  his  nose  to  some- 
thing or  other  and  snifling  it.  If  that  isn’t  an  indi- 
cation of  a hunting-dog  what  is  ?” 

“But  see  here,  Berjarvis,”  said  Booksmith,  who 
has  a great  horror  of  fire-arms,”  are  you  sure  that 
pistol  is  entirely  safe  ? You  say  you’re  not  used  to 
shooting.” 

“Well,  I guess  I can  handle  a revolver,”  said 
Berjarvis.  with  some  hauteur.  “I  am  not  wholly 
an  ignoramus  with  regard  to  the  hunt,  Booksmith. 
I have  shot  off  a pistol  fifty  times.  I hare  also 
shot  off  guns  in  shooting-galleries  very  frequently, 
and  I call  myself  a good  marksman,  though  I say  it 
that  shouldn’t.  I seldom  miss  the  bull’s  eye,  I as- 
sure you.  When  I say  I am  not  much  of  a sports- 
man, I mean  I am  not  familiar  with  game,  and  in 
faet  never  shot  any  thing  in  the  woods  in  my  life. 
But  that  is  only  for  want  of  practice.  ^Can  you 
shoot  ?” 

“ No,  I never  shoot.” 

“ Well,  now,”  and  Berjarvis  drew  from  a cavern- 
ous receptacle  in  the  side  of  his  coat  a huge  navy 
revolver.  “ this  pistol — ” 

‘ * Good  Heavens ! What  a monster !”  cried  Book- 
smith. 

“Just  the  thing  to  hunt  with,”  said  Berjarvis, 
calmly.  “Why,  that  pistol  carries  a ball  that 
would  knock  over  a grizzly  bear.  It  would  nearly 
shoot  a monkey’s  head  right  off  his  shoulders.” 

Mr.  Booksmith  looked  at  the  formidable  weapon 
with  great  apparent  respect;  but  he  was  manifest- 
ly relieved  when  Berjarvis  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 

They  rode  on  for  some  time,  conversing  on  vari- 
ous tO|rics  born  of  the  hoar  and  the  scene — its  ver- 
dant fields,  its  rippling  brooks,  its  woody  hillsides, 
its  broad,  pure,  balmy  atmosphere.  They  passed 
bright  orchards  which  saluted  them  with  delicious 
blossom-odors,  rumbled  over  rustic  bridges,  and  at 
last  drew  up  at  a quiet-looking  red  farm-house,  back 
of  which,  half  a mile  across  the  fielfls,  was  a promis- 
ing stretch  of  woodland. 

A farmer  in  a flannel  shirt,  and  with  his  panta- 
loons tucked  in  his  boot-legs,  came  to  the  gate  to 
see  wliat  me  strangers  wanted. 

“ Good-mornin’,”  said  the  farmer.  * 

“Morning,  Sir,”  said  Beijarvis,  who  being  fluent 
of  speech  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  spokesman 
as  his  patent  right.  “ We  want  to  leave  our  horse 
in  your  care  a while,  if  you  please,  while  we  stroll 
over  into  those  woods  yonder.  You  will  give  the 
horse  something  to  eat  if  he  needs  it — does  a horse 
need  any  thing  at  this  time,  o'  day,  Booksmith  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.” 

“Well,  you  know  what  he  needs,  friend"  (to  the 
fanner).  “We’ll  pay  you  for  your  trouble  when 
we  return  from  the  woods.” 

“Goin’  into  the  woods?”  said  the  farmer  man, 
with  a look  of  profound  curiosity.  “What  for  ?” 

“ Why.  you  see,”  said  Beijarvis,  good-naturedly, 
while  he  winked  at  Booksmith,  “my  friend  here  is 
a naturalist,  and  I am  a disciple  of  Nimrod;  and  he 
is  going  out  to  search  for  bugs  and  things,  aud  I am 
going  to  see  what  I can  find  in  the  way  of  game.” 

“ Oh,  you're  a disciple  of  ramrod,  eh  ? Where’s 
your  gun  ?” 

“ I brought  along  nothing  but  my  pistol,”  ex- 
plained Berjarvis.  “ We  are  from  New  York,  and 
only  out  for  a day’s  shooting.” 

“And  your  friend’s  a natural,  is  he?”  said  the 
farmer,  looking  compassionately  at  Booksmith. 
“ Poor  feller ' Now  he  looks  as  of  he  knowed  as 
much  as  you  or  me.  Hunts  for  bugs,  eh?  Does 
he  eat  ’em,  or  what  does  he  do  with  ’em?” 

“ Ob,  ha ! ha ! ha ! You  misunderstand  me,  my 
friend.  Not  a natural — a natural-tig/.  Quite  a dif- 
ferent thing,  I assure  you.  He  collects  bugs  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  sticks  them  on  pins  in  glass 
cases  for  preservation.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  it ! Wa’al,  I’ll  ’tend  to  your  hoss 
for  ve.  I s’pose  you  won’t  be  back  right  off,  and 
I’ll  give  him  a bite  about |npj>Hrfipjey’L  --j 


“Yes,  do.  Aud  see  here,  Booksmith,  hadn’t  we 
better  come  back  and  dine  here? — that  is,  provided 
our  friend  won’t  object  to  turning  his  house  into  a 
hotel  to  that  extent.”  And  the  courteous  printer 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  farmer. 

“That’s  all  right, "said  the  honest  yeoman,  “I’ll 
have  th'  old  woman  cook  a couple  o’  chicken  for 
ye.” 

“Prime!”  said  Beijarvis,  smacking  his  lips  in 
anticipation  of  the  glorious  appetite  he  should  bring 
in  from  the  hunt.  By-tbe-way,  though,  what  game 
have  you  in  these  woods  ? You  see  I’m  not  much 
used  to  this  section.  Most  of  my  shooting  has  been 
done  in  York  State.” 

York  city,  he  would  have  said,  had  he  deemed  it 
important  to  be  precise. 

“ Wa’al,  I don’  know’s  there’s  much  of  any  thin’ 
wo’th  shutin’  now  ’round  here,  ’thout  it  is  squirrels.” 

“Scitiris  vulgaris,”  inteijected  Booksmith,  tired 
of  holding  his  tongue. 

“ Wa’al,  that’s  fer  you  to  say,”  said  the  farmer, 
catching  the  sound  of  ‘vulgar,’  and  guessing  the 
rest.  “ Gray  squirrels  is  tol’ble  earin’.” 

Beijarvis  whistled  to  his  dog. 

“ ’S  that  your  dog  ?”  said  the  fanner. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Proper  fine  tail  he’s  got,  hain’t  he?” 

“Yes,  a good  tail — and  a good  eye,  eh  ?’’ 

“ Wa’al,  I don’  know  much  'bout  dogs  anyhow,” 
said  the  non-commital  farmer.  “ But  his  tail  is  a 
beauty.” 

With  this  the  farmer  drove  off  with  the  horse. 

The  sportsmen  got  over  a fence  and  started  for 
the  woods,  accompanied  by  Carlo,  frisky  aud  given 
to  smelling  at  all  sorts  of  objects. 

“ I tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  his  proud  owner, 
“ if  there’s  a gray  squirrel  in  those  woods  that  dog 
will  unearth  him.” 

Booksmith  was  musing  deeply,  and  he  did  not 
make  any  response  touching  the  improbability  of  a 
gray  squirrel’s  needing  to  be  unearthed. 

“ See  here,  Berjarvis,”  said  he,  gravely,  “do  you 
think  it  is  just  right  to  shoot  gray  squirrels  in 
May?” 

“ Why  not?”  said  the  other. 

“ Why,  don’t  you  know  they  are  attending  to 
their  little  families  about  this  time  ? Their  young 
are  taken  care  of  and  fed  by  the  parents  till  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old ; and  in  this  latitude  they 
can’t  be  more  than  a few  days  old  by  this  time,  I 
should  say.  How  would  you  feel  to  know  that  you 
had  shot  the  father  or  mother  of  an  interesting  lit- 
tle family  of  squirrels  uuable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ?” 

“ Oh,  if  you  put  it  on  humanitarian  grounds,” 
argued  Berjarvis,  “I  don’t  know  as  it  would  be 
right  to  shoot  a squirrel  at  any  time  of  the  year — 
or,  in  fact,  any  thing  else.  But  I’m  not  so  soft  as 
that  comes  to.  I wouldn’t  shoot  a harmless  little 
bird,  as  I know  of,  unless  it  was  a very  tempting 
mark;  but  a squirrel  is  different.  And  seems  to 
me  I've  heard  that  squirrels  suck  birds’  eggs,  and 
kill  the  little  ones.  Who  wouldn’t  shoot  such  a 
marauding  villain  ?” 

“ The  gray  squirrel,  Beijarvis  — sciurus  migra- 
torins — has  no  such  bad  habits.  You’ve  no  excuse 
at  all  for  shooting  at  the  harmless  little  fellow.” 

“Oh,  don’t  preach,  Booksmith!  Don’t  spoil  a 
fellow’s  fun,  when  it’s  ten  to  one  whether  I get  a 
shot  at  any  thing  anyhow.  Don’t  you  run  bugs 
and  butterflies  through  with  pins  like  a butcher  ? 
Which  is  worst  ?” 

“That  is  different,  Berjarvis,”  was  the  calm  re- 
ply. “ We  may  do  that  in  the  interest  of  science 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  out  of  mere  sport.” 

“Ha!  what’s  that?”  cried  Berjarvis,  excitedly, 
drawing  and  cocking  his  big  revolver. 

They  had  reached  the  wood,  and  the  keen  eye 
of  the  sportsman  had  detected  a little  striped  fellow 
running  along  the  rail  fence,  cheeping  like  a juve- 
nile chicken.  At  the  sound  of  the  hunter’s  voice  it 
shot  out  of  sight  like  a flash. 

“ That  was  a ground  squirrel — tamias  striatus — 
commonly  called  a chipmunk.  You  wouldn’t  shoot 
a chipmunk,  I hope?  It  isn’t  a squirrel  proper 
anyhow.  Its  food  is  not  good  to  eat,  and  it  is  as 
harmless  as  a dove — yes,  Sir,  as  a dove.  What- 
ever you  do,  Beijarvis,  don’t  6hoot  a chipmunk.” 

“Oh,  bother!  Now,  Booksmith,  you  go  to 
catching  bugs  if  you  want  (o,  and  leave  me  and 
Carlo  to  our  sport  (But  where  is  the  dog?  Carlo ! 
Carlo!  Ah,  there  he  goes!)  Now  you  stick  to 
your  bugs — there’s  a good  fellow  !” 

“Hist!”  uttered  Booksmiih,  eagerly,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  friend’s  arm  ; “ there’s  a beautiful  speci- 
men ! See  him  ?”  And  Booksmith  pointed  his  fin- 
ger at  a gay-colored  little  bird  that  sat  on  a limb  at 
no  great  distance.  “Fetch  him  down,  will  you?" 
he  whispered,  hurriedly.  “ I want  that  fellow.” 

Berjarvis,  all  excitement,  blazed  away. 

Nothing  came  of  it. 

“ Ah,  you  missed  him  !”  sighed  Booksmith.  “ A 
beautiful  tanager  as  I ever  saw  — tanagra  evano- 
cephala.  He  would  have  mounted  beautifully.” 

“ Now  look  at  that !”  cried  Berjarvis.  “ Just  look 
at  it!  It’s  no  harm  to  shoot  a pretty  little  bird 
when  you  want  to  stuff  him  with  sawdust  or  some 
thing  and  set  him  on  a wire ! There’s  your  con- 
sistency ! I’m  glad  I didn’t  hit  him.  I’m’  ashamed 
for  having  shot  at  him.  If  I had  hit  him  the  bul- 
let would  have  knocked  him  into  raw  hash ! There 
goes  a squirrel !” 

Crack ! went  the  pistol. 

The  sportsmen  rushed  forward.  No  squirrel  to 
be  seen. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  ever  hit  any  thing!”  said 
Booksmith,  reproachfully. 

“ There  goes  another!”  cried  Berjarvis  again. 
“The  wood’s  full  of  ’em!  See  him?  — running 
along  on  that  fence  log!" 

It  was  running  along,  rather  slowly  for  a squirrel, 
on  a log  which  formed  the  basis  of  a rail  fence  in 
the  wood. 

Crack ! 

Another  rush  forward,  and  simultaneously  Carlo 
set  up  a most  agonizing  “Ki-yi!  ki-vi!”  but  the 
eager  sportsmen  had  no  ear  for  the  dog,  whatever 
his  momentary  distress.  Booksmith  struck  a fallen 
tree  and  went  over  it  sprawling. 


“ Don't  I ever  hit  any  thing?”  cried  Berjarvis, 
triumphantly,  grabbing  through  the  fence  at  the 
furry  something  he  had  ‘ 4 brought  down.”  “ Don't 
I ? What  do  you  say  to — ” 

He  stopped  short,  staring  at  his  trophj\ 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Booksmith,  coming 
up  limping. 

“ Carlo ! Carlo ! ” cried  the  dog’s  master,  without 
replying  to  his  friend,  “come  here,  poor  fellow! 
Come  here!” 

Carlo  was  a dolorously  unhappy  dog  at  that  point 
in  his  history.  He  was  suffering  untold  agonies. 
He  had  been  running  along  behind  that  fence  log, 
and  his  caudal  appendage,  looming  up  above  the 
log,  had  been  shot  at  as  it  ran.  Now  there  was  a 
Weeding  stump  where  the  beautiful  tail  had  been ; 
the  tail  itself  was  in  Mr.  Berjarvis’s  murderous  hand. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  roared  Booksmith,  “ you  did  hit 
it!” 

“Don't  laugh,  Booksmith,”  said  Berjarvis,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  patted  his  poor  dog’s 
head,  though  the  pain  was  not  at  that  end. 

“ Oh  dear ! oh  dear !”  moaned  the  laughter-con- 
sumed Booksmith,  “how  can  I help  it?  It  was 
such  a perfect  poem  of  a tail !” 

“ Hush  up,  will  yon  ?” 

“And  that  pistol  would  knock  a monkey’s  head 
off!” 

“Booksmith,  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  I’ve  had 
enough  of  this,”  said  Berjarvis,  starring  up  angrily; 
“ I’m  going  home.” 

This  sobered  the  book-keeper  instanter. 

“ Oh,  pooh !”  said  he.  “ Don't  get  mad,  Ber- 
jarvis. Don’t  go  home.  Where’s  my  trophies  ?” 

“Hang  your  trophies!  You’ve  got  as  many 
as  I have.  I say  I’m  going,”  and  he  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  naturalist  fol- 
lowed the  disciple  of  Nimrod  back  to  the  farm- 
house. 

“ You’re  back  quick,”  said  the  farmer.  “ Shute 
any  thing?  Why,  lastin’  wonder!  where's  your 
dog’s  tail?” 

“Never  mind  the  tail,”  said  Berjarvis,  bitterly! 
“ Fetch  up  the  horse.” 

“Why,  you  ain’t  goin’  off  ’thout  y’r  dinner,  be 
ye  ? It’s  a-cookin’  now.  Don’t  ye  smell  it  ?” 

A delicious  savor  of  roast  fowl  from  the  kitchen 
did  indeed  salute  the  olfactories  of  the  sportsmen, 
and  even  in  his  distress  Berjarvis  wavered  visibly. 

“Tell  ye  what,  friends,”  said  the  farmer,  assum- 
ing the  office  now  of  guide,  consolator,  and  friend, 
“you  better  set  by  and  have  a good  dinner,  and 
give  y’r  dog  a bite  of  somethin’  too  to  soothe  him. 
An’  I hain’t  foddered  y’r  hoss  yit  either.  An’  I’ve 
got  some  fust-rate  salve  I’ll  put  on  the  dog’s  acci- 
dent, an’  he’ll  git  over  achin’  arter  a little.  An’ 
then,  arter  dinner,  ef  you  say  so,  we'll  all  go  over 
the  hill  yender  to  one  of  the  sassiest  trout-creeks  in 
these  parts.  Shutin’s  nothin’  this  time  o’  year,  I 
cal'late,  but  fish  in’s  tip-top." 

“Trout !”  ejaculated  Berjarvis,  beaming  delight- 
edly on  Booksmith. 

“ Splendid !”  cried  the  book-keeper. 

So  they  went  into  the  house  and  rested  their 
heated  frames  in  a deliciously  cool  little  “front- 
room”  while  dinner  was  made  ready.  Carlo  was 
cared  for  with  gentle  art,  and  when  the  trio  sal- 
lied out  after  dinner  the  dog  trotted  contentedly, 
albeit  soberly,  behind  them.  The  farm-house  con- 
tained plenty  of  the  requisite  tackle,  it  being,  in 
fact,  a-frequent  resort  of  anglers  from  the  neigh- 
boring village;  and  though  our  friends  were  but 
indifferent  wielders  of  the  rod  they  succeeded  very 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction.  With  the*farmer's 
aid  they  took  back  a fine  string  of  brook-trout  on 
their  return  homeward  at  night. 

I do  not  know  how  Mr.  Berjarvis  accounted  to 
Mrs.  B.  for  the  loss  of  Carlo's  tail,  but  1 sincerely 
trust  he  told  her  the  truth,  like  a brave  man. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Rust,  Enthusiasm — Pumps  is  such  a thorough  teeto- 
taller that  he  declares  he  would  rather  prefer  a watery 
grave  than  be  preserved  in  spirits. 

A Covert  Meaning — What  is  the  difference  between  a 
hunt  and  a hot  breakfast? — In  the  latter  case  you  corue  to 
the  cover  before  the  meat,  in  the  former  to  the  meet  before 
the  cover. 


A bachelor,  up  Penn  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
picked  up  a thimble,  lie  stood  a while,  meditating  on 
the  probable  beauty  of  the  owner,  when  he  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  saying:  “Oh,  that  it  were  the  fair  cheek  ot  the 
weHrer!”  Just  as  lie  had  finished,  a fat  colored  lady 
looked  out  of  an  upper-story  window,  and  said : “ Boss, 
jist  please  to  frow  dat  Amble  of  mine  in  de  entry;  I jist 
now  drapt  it.” 


When  is  a sailor  most  like  a thief  ?— When  he  takes  a 
messmate’s  watch. 


A minister  having  preached  the  same  discourse  to  his 
people  three  times,  one  of  his  constant  hearers  said  to  him 
after  service:  “ Doctor,  the  sermon  yon  gavr  us  tills  morn- 
ing having  had  three  several  readings,  I move  that  it  now 
be  passed." 


Military  Definition  fob  a Kiss— Report  at  head- 
quarters. 


An  Irishman  being  in  clinrch  where  the  collection  ap- 
paratus resembled  election  boxes,  on  its  being  handed  to 
him,  whispered  in  the  carrier's  ear  that  he  was  not  natu- 
ralized and  could  not  vote. 


“ William,  my  son,  how  came  yc  to  muddy  your  dress 
so?” 

Willie  stopped  a moment,  ther  ooking  his  father  in  the 
eye,  very  soberly  asked  : 

“ Father,  what  am  I made  o " 

“ Dust.  The  Bible  says,  ‘Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return.’  ” 

“ Well,  father,  if  Pm  dnst,  how  can  I hel^  being  muddy 
when  it  rains  on  me  ?”  

The  first  roan  that  “ struck  ile”— Jonah. 


A little  keen,  bright-eyed  girt  of  four  years,  on  a visit 
one  evening,  was  being  helped  to  the  knee  of  a gentleman 
friend,  and  on  being  told  by  lier  mother  that  slm  was  too 
large  a baby  to  hold,  retorted  almost  immediately,  accom- 
panying her  words  with  an  emphatic  gesture,  “Why,  girls 
nineteen  years  old  sit  on  laps,  aud  you  wouldn’t  call  them 
babies , would  you  ?’’ 


“Your  whiskers  are  unprofessional,’’  said  aclient  to  his 
legal  adviser.  “Why  so?"  “ Because  a lawyer  can  never 
be  too  barefaced.",  


At  a recent  examination  of  children  at  Swansea,  En- 
gland, the  question  was  asked,  why  the  children  of  Israel 
made  a golden  calf  and  worshiped  it  after  they  hud  been 
forbidden  such  idolatry  by  Moees?  A precocious  little  fel- 
low sharply  answered,  “Because  they  had  not  enough 
gold  to  make  a bull  with.”  The  laughter  which  followed 
put  a stop  to  the  examination  for  that  day. 


A New  Invention.— The  latest  invention  is  a “palpi- 
tating bosom"  for  the  ladies,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
concealed  spring  when  an  extra  display  of  “emotion"  Is 
required. . 


An  orator  in  appealing  to  the  “ bone  and  sinew,”  said : 
“ My  friends,  I am  proud  to  see  around  me  the  barrty  yeo- 
manry of  the  land,  for  I love  the  agricultural  Interests  of 
the  country;  and  well  may  I love  them,  fcllow-citizens  1 
for  I was  born  a farmer;  the  happiest  days  of  my  youth, 
were  spent  in  the  peaceful  avocation  of  a son  of  the  soil. 
In  fact,  to  speak  figuratively,  I may  say  I was  born  be- 
tween two  rows  of  corn!"  “A  pumpkin,  by  thunder!”' 
exclaimed  an  inebriated  chap,  just  In  front  of  the  stage. 


The  Rvling  Passion. — A great  financial  reformer  is  to 
devoted  to  figures  that  when  he  lias  nothing  else  to  do  he 
casts  up  his  eyes. 


A railway  accident  lately  occurred,  caused  by  the  nxle 
of  a tender  giving  way,  detaining  the  tram  several  hours. 
A lady  inquired  of  a gentleman  passenger  why  it  was  so  de- 
layed ; he  gravely  replied,  “ Madam,  it  was  occasioned  by 
what  is  often  followed  by  serious  consequences — the  sud- 
den breaking  of  a tender  attachment." 


When  are  soldiers  like  blacksmiths  ?— When  they  are 
drilling  and  filing. 


A gentleman,  talking  to  another  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, made  the  following  observation:  “I  first  saw  my 
wife  in  a storm;  carried  her  to  a ball  in  a storm  ; courted 
her  in  a storm ; married  her  in  a storm : lived  in  s stm  m 
all  her  life;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I buried  her  in  pleasant 
weather.” 


Why  is  the  .Tames  River  like  a keg  of  lager  beer  ?— Be- 
cause it  flows  into  the  Dutch  Gap. 


“Are  them  all  Bibles?"  asked  a countryman  the  other 
day  in  the  registrar’s  office,  pointing  to  the  big  volumes 
of  wills  upon  the  shelves.  “ No,  Sir,”  answered  one  of  the 
clerks,  “those  are  testaments." 


Scarcity  of  Wives—  It  is  said  that  in  New  South 
Wales  an  old  maid  is  a much  rarer  animal  than  a black 
swan.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fair  emigrants  from  En- 
gland receive  offers  of  marriage  through  speaking-trump- 
ets before  they  land  from  the  ship ; and  if  one  accepts  the 
proposal  she  signifies  it  by  lioldiug  up  the  finger  on  w hich 
she  expects  the  wedding-ring  to  be  placed. 

At  what  time  should  an  innkeeper  visit  an  iron  found- 
ry?—when  he  wants  a bar-maid. 


A clergyman,  being  deposed  from  his  ministry  for  hold- 
ing certain  heretical  opinions,  said  “ it  shmUa  cost  a hun- 
dred men  their  lives."  This  alarming  speech  being  re- 
ported, he  tvas  taken  before  a magistrate  and  examined, 
when  he  explained  himself  by  saying  his  meaning  was, 
that  “ he  intended  to  practice  physic." 


Prentice  says  girls  will  differ.  One  of  them  lately  broke 
her  neck  in  trying  to  escape  being  kissed,  and  a great 
many  of  them  are  ready  to  break  their  necks  to  get  kissed. 


“William,”  said  a teacher  to  one  of  his  pupils,  “can 
you  tell  me  what  makes  the  snu  rise  In  the  east?” 
“Don’t  know,  Sir,"  replied  William,  “’cept  it  be  that 
the  ’east  makes  every  thing  rise.” 


A land  speculator,  in  describing  a lake  on  an  estate  in 
Cumberland,  says  it  is  so  clear  aud  so  det  p that  by  looking 
into  it  you  cau  see  them  making  tea  in  Cllina. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S  MAXIMS. 

Never  say  dye  until  you  have  had  your  silk  turned 
twice. 

Good  wine  need*  no  hush,  but  home-made  Champagne 
does  need  the  gooseberry-bush. 

Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they’re  hatched ; and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  having  them  in  your  breakfast 

P]  ialf  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  half  a stale  loaf 
will  go  further  than  new  bread. 


Tub  Centre  ok  Attraction— Stephens. 


Why  is  a doll  like  jelly  ?— Because  it  is  made  with  eyes 
in  glass. 


A man  who  was  boasting  that  there  never  was  any 
rope  or  cord,  whether  made  of  hemp,  wire,  or  any  tiling 
else,  in  which  he  could  not  tie  a double  bow  kuot,  was 
summarily  put  down  by  being  requested  to  tie  a knot  in 
a cord  of  wood. 

A Michigander,  who  was  arrested  for  stealing  a goose, 
said  he  found  the  bird  hissing  at  the  American  flag,  and 
arrested  it  for  treason. 


“Pat,  can  ye  tell  me  why  wiuter  is  like  a dog?" 
“Faith,  Mick,  I can’t.”  “ Well,  thin,  it’s  bekase  of  the 
coldness  of  its  nose  (its  snow*).” 


When  if  a.blo.w  from  a lady  welcome ?— When  she 

from  . 
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HENRY  A.  SMYTHE,  ESQ. 

Henry  A.  Smythe,  Esq.,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  President  as  Collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  was  born  in  Hobart,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, in  this  State,  in  1817,  and  is  now  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  father,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  that  section  of  the  country,  was  a popular 
and  able  lawyer,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was 
the  Hon.  Anthont  Marvine,  also  a distinguished 
lawyer,  and  who  for  some  time  represented  the  Del- 
aware district  in  Congress. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Smythe,  after  receiving  a 
good  academic  education,  came  to  this  city,  com- 
mencing his  business  life  as  clerk  in  one  of  our 
large  jobbing  and  importing  houses.  This  house 
having  been  burned  out  in  1839,  Mr.  Smythe  be- 
came connected  with  a large  importing  house,  in 
which  he  subsequently  became  a partner.  After 
remaining  here  about  six  years  he  joined  the  do- 
mestic commission  house  of  F.  Skinner  & Co.,  of 
Boston,  to  whom,  soon  after,  he  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  a branch  house  in  this  city.  The 
Buccess  of  this  enterprise  was  so  striking  that  many 
of  the  merchants  of  Boston  formed  similar  connec- 
tions with  New  York.  He  remained  in  this  firm 
until  1857,  when  ho  established  the  large  and  ex- 
tensive house  of  Smythe,  Sprague,  & Cooper. 
Mr.  Smythe,  in  this  new  position,  as  heretofore, 
was  the  managing  man  of  the  firm,  the  business  of 
which  was  most  profitably  and  successfully  carried 
on,  even  through  all  the  great  commercial  excite- 
ment and  revulsions  of  the  period  from  1857  to 
1864.  During  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  the 
partnership,  and  was  immediately  elected  President 
of  the  Central  National  Bank — an  institution  which 
was  brought  into  existence  mainly  through  his  ef- 
forts, and  he  still  remains  at  its  head.  The  ability 
with  which  he  engineered  the  affairs  of  the  bank  is 
the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  of  Mr. 
Smyth  e’s  business  tact  and  energy  of  character,  as 
well  as  his  executive  ability,  which  constitute  the 
very  qualifications  requisite  for  the  Collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Honorable  in  his  own  actions  and  dealings,  it 
is  expected  that  Mr.  Smythe  will  exact  the  same 
standard  from  his  subordinates  in  the  Custom- 
house. Socially,  he  is  of  a genial  and  benevolent 
disposition.  Fortunately  he  is  not  known  as  a pol- 
itician. His  political  bearings  are  rather  conserv- 
ative, and  he  is  understood  to  be  a supporter  of 
President  Johnson.  This,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented his  receiving  the  support  of  all  parties  in  his 
claim  to  the  position  to  which  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed him.  It  is  but  rarely  that  our  Collectors 
have  ever  been  chosen  from  among  merchants,  but 
those  few  who  have  been  thus  chosen  were,  without 
doubt,  the  most  popular  and  efficient  ones  we  have 
had.  Certainly  there  is  room  for  reformation  in  the 
New  York  Custom-house ; and  the  man  best  calcu- 
lated to  bring  this  about  is  not  a politician,  but 
one  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Smythe  to  be — a man 
eminent  for  business  tact  and  rigid  integrity. 
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for  the  compliment  they  were  paying  him  in  pre- 
senting themselves  before  him  on  the  day  of  their 
celebration,  reminded  them  that  their  truest  friends 
were  not  those  who  had  selected  them  “ as  a hobby 
and  a pretense  by  which  they  could  be  successful 
in  obtaining  and  maintaining  power.”  He  claimed 
to  have  himself  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  in  procuring  the  Constitutional  ratification  of 
their  emancipation.  He  had  done  this  not  to  gain 
power,  but  to  establish  freedom— a cause  for  which 
he  had  periled  his  all.  He  concluded  as  follows : 

“ Then  1st  me  mingle  with  you  in  celebration  of  the  day 
which  commenced  your  freedom.  I do  it  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  and  trust  in  God  the  blessings  which  have  been 
conferred  may  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  yon,  and 
that  you  may  give  them  a proper  direction.  There  U 
something  for  ail  to  do.  You  have  high  and  solemn  du- 
ties to  perform,  and  you  ought  to  remember  that  freedom 
is  not  a new  idea.  It  must  be  reduced  to  practical  reality. 
Men  in  being  free  must  deny  themselves  many  things 
which  seem  to  be  embraced  in  the  idea  of  universal  free- 
dom. It  is  with  you  to  give  evidence  to  the  world  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  whether  yon  are  going  to  ap- 
preciate this  great  boon  as  it  should  be,  and  that  you  are 
worthy  of  being  freemen.  Then  let  me  thank  you  with 
sincerity  for  the  compliment  you  hare  paid  me  by  passing 
through  here  to-day,  and  paying  your  respects  to  me.  I 
repeat  again,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  know 
who  have  been  your  best  friend",  and  who  have  been 
your  friends  from  mercenary  considerations.  Accept  my 
thanks." 

Very  many  of  the  audience  approached  and  ahook 
hands  with  the  President. 

The  procession  then  re-formed  and  took  up  the 
line  of  march  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In 
passing  the  Capitol  cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  in 
compliment  to  their  legislative  friends.  There  were 
probably  4000  or  5000  colored  men  in  the  procession, 
while  10,000  of  the  same  race  were  interested  spec- 
tators, manifesting  their  joy  and  gladness  by  wav- 
ing their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and  cheering  lusti- 
ly  the  passing  procession.  The  celebration  was 
closed  with  religious  services  and  the  delivery  of 
addresses  in  Franklin  Square  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude.  The  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Square  was  calculated  to  seat  a large  number  of 
persons,  and  was  handsomely  decorated,  a large 
national  flag  being  displayed  on  either  side,  and  one 
hanging  in  festoons  at  the  front  corners,  with  one 
in  front  on  which  was  a message  of  President  Lin- 
coln as  follows : 

“ Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives : The  act  entitled  ‘ An  act  for  the  release  of  certain 
persons  held  to  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia'  has 
this  day  been  approved  and  signed.  A.  Lincoln. 

“April  16,  1862.’' 

Over  the  top  of  this  stand  was  the  inscription : 

“ Lincoln,  the  Liberator  of  millions : his  great  work  is 
done,  and  he  sleeps  in  peace  In  the  great  prairies  of  the 
West.  We  are  loyal  to  God  and  to  our  country.  This  is 
the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

Also: 

“ We  have  received  our  civil  rights.  Give  us  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  the  work  is  done.” 

The  audience  were  then  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Highland  Garnett  (colored),  Senator  Trumbull, 
and  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson. 


HENRY  A.  SMYTHE,  Esq. 


THE  NEGRO  CELEBRATION  IN 
WASHINGTON. 

The  occasion  of  the  celebration,  which  took  place 
April  19,  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Two  regiments  of  colored  troops  and  various,  col- 
ored civic  associations,  with  many  other  colored 


citizens,  assembled  in  front  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, making  a dense  mass  of  colored  faces,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a few  white  ones.  After  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  the  playing  of  several  martial 
airs  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who,  having  been  escorted  to  a 
prominent  position,  addressed  the  assemblage. 

The  President,  after  thanking  his  colored  friends 
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VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Recently  Published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York  : 

KNAPP’S  FRENCH  READING-BOOK.  Chreitoraathle 
F'ranfaise : containing,  L Selection*  from  the  best  French 
Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author’B  French 
Grammar.  II.  The  Master-pieces  of  Motiore,  Racine, 
Boileau,  and  Voltaire ; with  Explanatory  Notes,  a Glos- 
sary of  Idiomatic  Phrases,  and  a Vocabulary.  By  Wil- 
liam I.  Knapp,  A.M.,  Author  of  " A Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  French  Language."  12iuo,  Half  Leather, 
$1  75. 

KNAPP’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  A Practical  Grammar 
of  the  French  Language:  containing  a Grammar,  Ex- 
ercises, Reading  Lessons,  and  a complete  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary.  By  Wiu.iam  I.  Knapp,  A.M.-,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  in  Madison  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  Author  of  "A  French  Reading- 
Book."  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

DRAPER'S  (HENRY)  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 
A Text-Book  on  Chemistry.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Henry  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  Adjunct 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  mure  than  Three  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  BO. 

DRAPER’S  PHYSIOLOGY.  A Text-Book  on  Physiolo- 
gy. For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  larger  Work  on  Human 
Physiology.  By  .John  Wii-liam  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  a “ Treatise  ou  Human  Physiology,”  and  of  a 
"History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,” 
&c.  Illustrated  with  nearly  150  Wood  Eugraviugs. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

SMITH’S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  PART  I.  Principia 
I.atiua.  Part  I.  A First  I-atin  Course,  comprehend- 
ing Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vo- 
cabularies. By  William  Smith,  LL.IL,  Author  ofHhe 
"History  of  Greece,”  and  Editor  of  a "Classical  Dic- 
tionary” and  the  " Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities." Carefully  Revised  and  Improved  by  Henrv 
Drisllu,  LL.D.,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Ed- 
itor of  "Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  lexicon"  and 
"Vonge’s  Engl  ish-G  reek  Lexicon."  12mo,  flexible 
Cloth  Binding,  75  cents. 

A TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
HYGIENE.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  John  C.  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Physiology  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  170  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

tar  H arper  A Brothers  will  tend  the  above  Works  by 

Mail,  Postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

receipt  of  the  price. 


Remarkable  Cure  of  Stiff  Knee  by 

iUlcock’s 
Porous  Plasters. 

How  many  persons,  from  stepping  on  a piece  of  orange- 
peel,  have  been  lamed  for  life.  A case  which  might  have 
been  of  this  kind  has  just  been  brought  to  our  notica.  A 
gentleman,  from  placing  the  heel  ot  his  boot  ou  a piece 
of  orange-peel,  was  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  violently 
sprained  his  knee.  He  was  six  months  confined  to  the 
house,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  advice.  As  a last 
resort  a very  eminent  physician  was  called  in  to  see  if  any 
tiling  more  could  be  done.  After  examination  he  said, 
*•  My  opinion  is,  your  knee  will  never  bo  bent  again.”  lie 
recommended  that  the  whole  leg  and  knee  should  be  en- 
cased in  a plaster  of  Paris  bondage,  which  would  accelerate 
the  permanent  stiffening  of  the  knee,  and  said  that  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.”  But  the  patient,  before 
trying  this  application  and  having  a stiff  knee  for  life,  en- 
veloped it  in  our  Porous  Plasters,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  his  knee  was  perfectly  cured. 

Principal  Agency,  Braadreth  House,  New  York.  By 
the  yard  or  single  plaster.  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medi- 


O.  M.  DUHN  & CO. 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  GIFT  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  Articles  $1  00  each. 

Send  26  cents  for  a Photograph  and  one  certificate— five 
•ent  for  $1,  with  premium  silver  Butter-Knife  worth  $1 ; 
11  for  $2,  with  a napkin-ring,  worth  $2;  30  for  $5,  with 
a splendid  50-picture  Morocco  Album,  richly  ornamented, 
worth  $5,  as  premium,  which  is  a sample  of  the  lowest 
prize  in  our  list,  and  can  be  ordered  on  any  certificate. 

Long  advertisement  in  last  week’s  paper. 

C.  M.  DUNN  & CO.,  118  and  126  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


A LADY,  who  has  been  cured  of  great  nervous  debil- 
ity, after  many  years  of  misery,  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  fellow-sufferers  the  sure  means  of  relief.  Ad- 
dress, inclosing  a stamp,  MRS.  M.  MERRITT,  P.  O.  Box 
3 8,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  prescription  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 


i^midon’s  Improved 
Olothes-Wringer. 


Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price. 

A size,  Endless  Chain $8  50 

A “ Common 7 50 

1 “ “ 0 50 

Trade  supplied  at  Manufacturer’s  rates.  O.  B.  GRAY, 
General  Agent,  201  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 


GREAT  DISCOVERY.—  DE  GRATH’S  ELECTRIC 
f/IL  Is  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  deafness,  frost- 
ed limbs,  piles,  and  all  sores  au.l  pains,  in  from  1 to  2 days. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  by  DEMAS  BARNES  A CO., 
New  York.  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


lor  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
pcaitiously.  Circular  sent  five.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac. 
1<J  «ts,  ajiams  Press  Company,  £6  Ann  St.,  New  York.  ’ 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

100,000  Watches,  Chains,  Silver  Articles,  &c., 

Worth  $500,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE, 

AND  NOT  TO  HE  PAID  FOR  TILL  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  ARE  TO  GET. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

EACH. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  AVatches $115  0J} 

100  Gold  Watches 70  00 

200  Ladies’  Gold  Watches 40  00 

600  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Silver  Watches 18  00 

1000  Revolving  Castors $15  00  to  18  00 

3000  Drinking-Cups 7 00  t0  1°  ™ 

6000  Oval  and  Chased  Gold  Bracelets 5 00  to  10  00 

3000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains BOOtolOOO 

3000  Ladies'  California  Diamond  Rings. ...  3 00  to  8 00 

8000  Magic  Spring  and  Snap  Lockets 4 00  to  10  00 

10000  (Sold  Pens,  Silver-Mounted  Holders  . . 4 00  to  6 00 
100*0  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases  4 00  to  6 00 

8000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry 5 00  to  10  00 

5900  Tea,  Dessert,  & Table  Spoons,  per  doz.  12  00  to  24  00 

6000  Dessert  and  Table  Forks,  per  doz 14  00  to  24  00 

4000  Butter  Knives,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

8000  Napkin  Riugs,  per  pair 6 00  to  10  00 

31000  Other  Articles 4 00  to  10  00 

Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are.  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed  up  and 
mixed ; and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  without  regard 
to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a fair  chance. 
On  receipt  of  the  Certificate  you  will  see  what  you  can 
have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  aud 
take  the  article  or  not.  One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; eleven  for  $2 ; 30 
for  $5 ; 65  for  $10 ; and  100  for  $15. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  Great  inducements  to  la- 
lies  and  gents  to  act  as  such.  Fail  not  to  send  for  circu- 
lar, which  gives  special  terms,  full  list,  and  particulars. 
Address  J.  H.  WINSLOW  A CO.,208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 


MERWIN  &.  BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agents 
for  the  Bal- 
lard Breech 
Sporting  Rifles,  of 
calibres,  and  Eagle 
aud  Pocket  Cartridge 
Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market  For  further  particular*,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY, 262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt's  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 


In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DRAPER,  No.  53 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


Patent  Snap- 

>and-Catcli-Km 
Fish-Hook.  A 
perfect  trap; 

springs  open  in  the  fish’s  mouth ; sportsmen  and  boys  all 
want  them.  More  agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and 
Btamp  for  two  sample  hooks,  terms,  and  trade-prices,  to 
JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New  York.  Room  it* 


The  Miseries  of  Despondency, 

Growing  out  of  a disordered  condition  of  the  liver,  are 
hard  to  bear.  They  are  well  described  in  the  phrase,  "He 
looks  upon  all  tilings  with  a jaundiced  eye.”  Nothing  will 
relieve  the  gloomy  despairing  feelings  engendered  by  a 
bilious  habit  so  quickly  as  that  most  extraordinary  of  all 
anti-bilious  stimulants,  llOSTETTEK’S  BITTERS.  Its 
operation  upon  the  liver  is  direct,  salutary,  aud  powerful. 


1 fin  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  26 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Hollund,  N.  Y. 


[ From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland’s  Autobiography.] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 


It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  tliroat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  In 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  beeu  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  AVith- 
in  two  days  the  irritation  of  the  threat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  I first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  Whit*  Pine 
Compound  Btands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 


This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  Is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; aud  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  fouud  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  aud  deal- 
ers lu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  AV.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  8CHAAK,  Chicago,  11L, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


TO  FARMERS. 


POUDRETTE!  P0UDRETTE!! 

The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
any  other  fertilizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century  : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
hi  the  hill,  and  inerease  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  Us  use  on  Lawns 
Garden  A'egetables,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  of  liunl 
dreds  of  Farmem,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  Ac.,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  person  applying. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

C6  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noisrlrss  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  bunning-stitoh  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  makiDg  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE,  TUOK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  Ac. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  AA’arranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 

that  is  PATENTED. 

"For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable:  for  the  house, 
hold  it  supplies  a vacant  place."— Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  haud-sewing." — Xew 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  contaiuing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NOW  HEADY, 

By  Subscription,  a Superb  Book, 
COPELAND’S 

COUNTRY  LIFE, 

A Hand-Book  of  Agriculture , Horticulture , and 
Landscape  Gardening , 

FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR 

No  other  book  yet  published  contains  so  general  a vari- 
ety and  amount  of  valuable  information  on  all  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Laud- 
Bc&pe  Gardening,  and  no  labor  or  expense  had  been  spared 
to  obtain  the  best  information  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  on  the  subjects  treated  by  the  author. 

l^rge  octavo,  826  pages,  250  Illustrations.  Price,  Cloth, 
$5;  Library  Sheep,  $6;  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  $0  50. 

Sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Liberal  terms  allowed  Canvassing  Agents. 

DINSMOOfi  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 

25  Coruhill,  Boston. 

Messrs.  D.  A Co.  have  also  just  published : 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE,  by  Win.  A.  Alcott, 
M.D.  And 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE, 
by  the  same  author. 

These  are  two  most  remarkable  books : 27.000  copies 
having  already  been  sold.  Every  young  and  middle-aged 
man  aud  woman  should  read  them.  Also, 

CAMP,  GUNBOAT,  FIELD,  AND  PRISON ; or.  Thrill- 
ing Rtcords  of  the  Heroism,  Endurance,  and  Patriotism 
displayed  by  the  Union  Army  aud  Navy  during  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

12mo,  $1  75  each.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  Lib- 
eral terms  allowed  Canvassing  Agents. 


<J»Q  Magic  Time 
Observers. 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


A superior  Solid  Silver  Composite  Timepiece,  with  a 
beautiful  and  accurate  Compass  sunk  in  the  Dial.  Ele- 
gant in  style  and  finish , and  very  durable.  Warranted  to 
keep  correct  lime  for  five  years.  Full  Warrantee  sent 
with  each.  Two  Sizes— small  for  ladies;  medium  size 
for  gentlemen.  Price,  for  each  size,  $3.  Carefully  pack- 
ed and  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  Wholesale,  to  dealers  only,  $12  per  case 
of  six.  Address  orders  to  M.  A.  NEILL  & CO.,  Import- 
ers of  Watches,  Ac.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  Ac. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visile 
of  Noted  Persons,  &e.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Dollar  Gift-Book  Sale. 

A Photograph  and  certificate  for  25  cents,  or  five  for  $1 : 
30  for  $5,  with  premiums.  Books,  Albums,  Bibles,  Ac., 
all  sold  for  $1  each,  with  a splendid  gift.  BOWEN  A CO., 
Publishers,  124  Fifth  Street,  Ciuciuuati,  Ohio. 


MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with  Discolorations  ou  the  Face,  culled 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


$200  PER  MONTH. 

Wanted — Gentlemen  Agents  to  sell  articles  of  universal 
use.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  three  red 
stamps.  JAS.  HATHWAY,  35  Malden  Lane. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

gK’fl  PA  A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 
«plOU  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

GOLD  GXFT  SALEf 
CERTIFICATES. 

Send  25  cents  for  one,  or  $1  for  5,  with  a silver  Butter- 
Knife  worth  $1 ; $2  for  11,  with  a silver  Napkin-Ring 
worth  $2 ; $5  for  30,  with  a $5  Photograph  Album  for  50 
pictures;  $15  for  100,  with  a Silver  Hunting-Watch  worth 
$25.  All  articles  sold  at  $2  each.  Warranted  Gold. 
Long  advertisement  in  last  week’s  paper. 

CALKINS  ii  CO.,  169  and  171  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Twilight  Dreams  Waltz.  D’Albret.  For  violin  15c. 
Piano 25c- 

Three  O’clock  Galop.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano 35c. 

Mable  Waltz  By  D.  Godfrey.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano.  85c. 
Nine-Pins  Quadrille.  (The  set  is  formed  the  same  as 
a plain  cotillion,  with  an  extra  gent,  the  “ Nitie- 
Hu,”  in  the  centre.)  Complete  figures  and  mu  ic.  35c. 
1 can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  Violin,  15c.  Varia- 
tions by  B.  Richards,  40c.  Piano 30c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing.  Violin,  15c.  Piano  30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDRICK  BLU  ME,  206  Bowery. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

PUULISHXD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

SANS  MERCI;  or.  Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and 
Gown,”  “ Maurice  Bering, ” Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cento. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A LITTLE  RAGAMUFFIN. 
By  the  Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MISS  MARJORIBANKS.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Author  of  “ Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “ The 
Perpetual  Curate,”  “ Agnes,”  “ Life  of  Edward  Irving," 
“ The  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel  By  Victor 
Hugo,  Author  of  “Lea  Miserable*.”  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Thirteenth  Thousand.) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REUBEN  DAVIDGER;  Sev- 
enteen Years  and  Four  Months  Captive  among  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of 
"Wild  Spoils  of  the  World,”  "Curiosities  of  Suvage 
Life,”  Ac.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
8vo,  doth,  $1  75. 

THE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulweb  Lvtto.n.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

MAXWELL  DREWITT.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Traf- 
ford,  Author  of"  George Gelth,"  " Plieiule  Keller,” Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  tlm  Zambesi  aud  its  Tributaries;  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  ladies  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  185S-1SC4. 
By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $6  00.  Uniform  with  Liv- 
ingstone's “ South  Africa." 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  By  Mm.  Gabkell,  Author 
of  “ Mary  Barton,”  " Cranford,”  " Sylvia's  Lovers,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

A NOBLE  LIFE.  Ry  Mibb  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik),  Au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  "Christian's  Mis- 
take,” “A  Life  for  a Lite,”  “ Olive,”  “ The  Ogilvies,” 
" The  Head  of  the  Family,"  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

JAMES  LOUIS  PETIGRU : A Biographical  Sketch.  By 
William  .1.  Grayson.  With  Steel  Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

AGNES.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of"  The 
Laird  of  Norlaw,”  "Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  "The 
Perpetual  Curate,”  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

WALTER  GORING.  A Story.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of"  Denis  Donne,"  " On  Guard,"  " Theo  Leigh,” 
Ac.  8 vo.  Paper,  75  ceuts. 

GUY  DEVERELL.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  " L'a- 
cle  Silas,”  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cento. 

GOVERNOR  FOOTE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
UNION.  War  of  the  Rebellion ; or,  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  Consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  iate  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  S.  Foote.  12iuo,  Cloth,  $2  59. 

W Harper  A Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 

by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  £ tides, 

on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


CHOLERA  TROCHES. 

Needles’  Compound  Camphor  Troches,  a positive  pre- 
ventive for  all  choleraic  symptom^  pleasant  to  take,  con- 
venient. safe,  and  powerful  as  a remedy  in  cholera  morbus, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  Ac.  (tested  and  proved  in  1849).  Trav- 
elers, affected  by  change  of  water  aud  climatic  influences, 
will  find  them  iudispeneuble.  Exclusive  factor,  C.  H. 
NEEDLES,  corner  Twelfth  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
00c.  per  box.  Sent  to  any  address  by  mail  on  rec't  of  price. 


THE  CHEAPEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Complete,  Price  50  Cents. 
HITCHCOCK’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORD 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

Agents  wanted.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  ol  price. 
Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

14  Chambers  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


$30.  Soda  Fountains,  sent  complete,  with  directions  for 
making  the  best  soda  drink.  Address  Chapman  A Sons, 
Madison,  Iud. 


cKTS  cork  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  A CLARK, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MAY,  1866. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
sobibebs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first, 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page 

Half  Page 
Quarter  Page. 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  unit  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  ii  Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Luilod 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.  r 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  " 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One' Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

harper  a brothers,  itulirbebs. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ipiSlf 


\ PER-CENT  SAVED 
Br  Using 


PAI1NT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Special  Announcement. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT 


WIIX  POSITIVELY  BE  GIVEN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  ON  MAY  28,  1866. 

ONLY  FOUR  WEEKS  TO  TIME  OF  DRAWING. 

No  Postponement. 

125,000  Valuable  Prizes,  worth  *492,575  25,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket- 
Holders,  including  *100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

Over  250,000 

TICKETS  ARE  ALREADY  SOLD, 

AND  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  OUB 

Five  Thousand  Agents 

(Located  in  nearly  every  Town  and  City  of  Importance  throughout  the  Country)  we  hare 

No  Doubt  Every  Ticket  will  be  Sold  before  the  Day  Designated. 

Local  and  General  Agents  will  please  make  a note  of  the  above  facts,  and  “ govern  themselves  accordingly."  They 
can  easily  see  the  necessity  of  making  returns  promptly  each  week. 

Parties  ordering  tlieir  Tickets  by  mail  should  send  along  their  orders  immediately.  If  the  Tickets  are  all  sold  the 
money  will  be  returned. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Pa-  ties  holding  tickets  will  retain  them  until  after  the 
drawing,  and  if  tlieir  number  appears  in  the  list  of  drawn  numbers,  they  will  forward  their  ticket  immediately,  with 
full  directions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  or  moneys.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and  Music 
Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street;  price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  stamp 
for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  References  required. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  us  the  money  for  the  same,  will  be 
allowed  the  following  commission,  viz. : 

WE  WILL  SEND 

5 Tickets  to  one  address  for $4  50 

10  Tickets  to  one  address  for 9 00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  for 17  59 

30  Tickets  to  one  address  for 26  25 

40  Tickets  to  one  address  for 85  00 

50  Tickets  to  one  address  for 43  50 

And  100  Tickets  to  one  address  for 85  00 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

All  communications 'should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 

The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Monument  Fund  $2000;  also  there  will  be  $2000  reserved 
from  the  person  drawing  the  $30,000  prize,  for  the  same  purpose. 

REKnaRNCE8.-Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.C.,of  Penn.;  Hon.  Alex- 
Randall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis.;  Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Ex-M.C.,  of  Penn.;  Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Ex-M.C.,  of 
Ind.;  Hon.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Wm.  Lcffingwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
C.  Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. ; Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt.  M.  8.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. ; M.  Kronbeig  & Co.,  importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  country  papers  are  authorized  to  act  as  our  agents,  and  they  will  be  allowed  full  commission  on  all 
tickets  ordered  whether  for  themselves  or  other  parties  who  may  order  through  them. 

Proposals  for  inserting  tiiis  advertisement  are  requested. 


Visitor  from  Town.  “And  what’s  in  this  field?” 

Farmer.  “This? — why,  this  is  what  we  call  a fine  field  of  Rye. 
Visitor.  “Oh  yes,  I know  Rye  well  enough;  but  I never  saw  it 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


THE  BONA  FIDE 


ART  NOTICE. 

FINE  MINIATURES. 

WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

t Encouraged  by  the  favor  extended  to  their  paintings  In 
New  York,  have  established  a branch  for  making  sittings 
for  their  Fine  Miniatures  at  the  Gallery  of 

BOGARDUS,  363  Broadway. 


Comprising  the  entire  Valuable  Stock  of 

CLARK  & TAYLOR,  JEWELERS, 

146  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111., 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  SMITH  & NIXON’S  HALL, 

May  23d,  1866. 

$10,000  IN  GREENBACKS. 

First  Gift,  $6000  in  Greenbacks. 

Second  Gift,  House  and  Lot  in  Chicago,  $4000. 


FOLLAK  & SON 


schaum  Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  oi-der  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular,  i ipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mnihd  free.  Address  E.  B. Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  IK  JOT ; raanufs 
KIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DEMAS  BARNES  A CO. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE.-400  pages— 100  Illus- 
trations. $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  U. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,-  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


5000  One-Dollar  Greenback  Gifts,  Gifts  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings  and  Pins,  Gold  Chains, 
Ladies’  Amethysts,  Topaz,  Pearl,  and  18-carat  Gold  Enam- 
eled Sets ; Ladies’  and  Gents'  Kings,  Ear-Rings,  Sleeve- 
Buttons,  Solid  Silverware,  French  and  American  Clocks; 
a large  stock  of  Rogers,  Smith  Co.’s  Silver-Plated  Goods; 
and  thousand  of  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

8575  Gifts.  43,000  Tickets. 

One  Gift  in  five. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  INDEMNITY. 

Officers  of  the  Navy,  who  lost  Clothing  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  vessel  during  the  war,  can  receive  blanks  which 
will"  enable  them  to  procure  compensation  for  the  same, 
by  addressing  S,  B,  A.,  liox  201,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

. A new  and  original  work, 

4 I m A with  122  Designs  and  Plans 

of  Country  Houses  of  mod- 

Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 
fe  GEO.  F..  & F.  W.  WOOD- 

^ 37  park  Row,  New  York. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POW 
• Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may 
this  “ Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No 
required  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  No.fr 
ington  Street,  New  York. 


R.  Light 
uade  with 
rtening  is 
74  Wash- 


RF.M  EMBER  : 

$1  00  Only  for  a Ticket;  11  Tickets  for  $10; 

100  Tickets  fi.r  $85. 

REMEMBER: 

$5000  for  One  Dollar. 

This  Concert  will  not  be  postponed,  as  we  shall  open 
ith  a new  stock  June  1st.  Send  all  orders  at  once,  or  you 
ill  be  disappointed. 

Money  can  be  sent  at  our  risk  by  drafts,  express,  poat- 
ffiee  orders,  or  registered  letters,  or  by  mail  in  Green- 
acks.  Address  all  orders  to 

CLARK  & TAYLOR,  Jewelers, 

?.  O.  Drawer  6i>SS.)  146  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Circulars  of  this  scheme  sent  by  return  mail.  Inclose 
amp  for  return  postage.  A ll  goods  warranted. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  purchase  the 


ITCH.  / WHEATON’S  \ ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48 hours;  also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcere,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  00  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  ail  Druggists. 


ORIENTAL  CHOLERA  BITTERS, 

Used  with  the  greatest  success  as  a preventive,  and 
adopted  by  the  faculty  of  < onstantinople. 

Sold  at  362  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


A WONDERFUL  INVENTION. 
FRENCH  POCKET  TIME  KEEPER, 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1329.) 

A fltll  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 

mail. 

Wareroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


A scientific  novelty,  lately  invented  In  Paris,  more  c 
rect  than  the  mo  t costly  g.>M  watch.  It  never  ru 
down  or  g.  ti  out  of  order.  very  lady  and  gntl  111 
should  have  one  Price,  with  enameled  dial,  in  gold 
silver  gilt,  One  Dollar. 

rent,  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

FOREIGN  NOVELTY  AGENCY, 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


A Month.  Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  E.  K.  Lockwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  FUBLEC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sterooscoptieons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  nil  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  ti  CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratia. 


Portable  Steam  Engines, 

ERICSSON  CALORIC  ENGINES, 

Pumps,  Mills,  <kc.,  &c. 

JAMES  A.  ROBINSON’,  164  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MM  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  State*  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles, 

Rifle  end  Shot-Gun  Bertel*  and  Gun  Material*.  Sold 
by  Qua  Dealer*  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  the*e  day*  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
Donee,  Store,  Bank,  and  Offioe  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circular*  containing  cut*  and  description  of  our  Arm* 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

A REMINGTON  & SONS,  Hlon,  N.  Y. 


Meeks’  Cabinet  Furniture  Warehouse 

Removed  to  the  new  White  Marble  Building,  No.  686  Broadwav,  between  Fourth  and  Great  Jon #3  Streets. 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  STYLES,  POPULAR  PRICES. 

There  extensive  wareroom*  rfford  ample  facilities  for  the  display  of  our  immense  stock,  consisting  of  an  rlegant  vari- 
ety of  Fashionable  I Hi,  Medium,  and  Plain  Furniture,  which  will  be  sold  at  Popnlsr  Prices.  Purchasers  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  largest  and  handsomest  stock  in  this  country.  No.  C85  BROADWAY,  New  York  City. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  Othera  should  and.  to-  »H  of  the  United 

States  by  UARNDEN’S  I^m&.kBro&wiy.  L 


UNIVERSES  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  X. — No.  490.] 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1866. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[Mat  19,  1866. 


“The  Three  Little  Spades.” 

Undeb  the  above  title  will  be  commenced  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Weekly  a new  serial  story  by  Mibb  Warmer, 
author  of  “Tue  Wide,  Wide  Would. " 'fhe  Idea  upon 
which  this  story  Is  constructed  is  a novel  one,  and  it  can 
not  fail  to  interest  so  many  of  our  readers— and  we  know 
there  are  many  such— as  are  interested  in  nature  as  de- 
veloped in  children  and  flowers.  The  story  is  more  espe- 
cially addressed  to  young  people ; but  the  gracefulness  aud 
piquancy  of  the  style,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  pleasant  pictures  of  rural  life  given  in  its 
pages,  will  make  it  attractive  to  all.  It  is  a work  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  this  very  popular  writer’s  previous  efforts 
in  literature.  The  story  will  be  continued  for  several  weeks, 
and  will  form  the  most  delightful  summer  reading. 


MAY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GOTHAMITES. 

Come  away  to  the  country  1— away  I away  l 
My  carpet  is  spread  on  the  lea; 

The  trees  are  in  bloom  and  the  air  is  perfume, 

All  nature  rejoices  in  me. 

The  birds  in  the  bowers  are  tolling  the  bourn 
Since  I have  arrived  with  my  lap  full  of  flowers 
To  scatter  ere  dawn  of  day. 

Come,  Merchant  t your  carriage  Is  waiting— 

Nay,  sigh  not,  ’tto  no  time  to  grieve; 

Health  Is  better  to  hold  than  your  silver  and  gold, 

And  a egacy  richer  to  leave. 

Your  lady's  pale  cheek  it  Bhall  bloom  in  a week, 

Not  a balsam  so  rare  as  the  balm-breathing  ail' 

Which  floats  on  the  zephyrs  of  May. 

Come  away  I Leave  your  nails  and  your  parties, 

Your  concerts  and  operas  gay; 

Hear  the  brooks  roll  along  charming  stone  into  song— 
'Tis  Nature's  own  music,  Rovi! 

No  Ellsler  could  trip  as  their  bright  ripples  skip— 

Ah  I taste  them,  but  dash  that  red  cup  from  your  lip 
If  you’d  relish  the  nectar  of  May. 

Como,  Lawyer  1 we  need  you.  The  weasel 
Has  foreclosed  his  mortgage  on  rabbit; 

He  founds  the  base  claim  of  Ids  right  to  all  game— 
Cap.  8.  On  Executors.  Grabbit — 

Or  perhaps  you’ll  define  the  estate  of  the  vine. 

Gain  a rule  to  show  cause  why  its  tendrils  should  climb 
O’er  the  arbors  in  frolicsome  May. 

Come  away!  Leave  your  toiling  and  moiling, 

And,  Shop-keeper,  shut  np  your  store; 

You  have  got  a fair  wife,  buy  a long  lease  of  life, 

An8  what  can  a prince  wish  for  more?  ' 

If  you’ll  take  a short  drive  from  your  overgrown  hive 
You  shall  note  how  the  bees  in  their  brisk  business  thrive, 
For  they  dc  their  spring  trading  in  May. 

Come,  Doctor!  Eve  cured  half  your  patients, 

Your  practice  must  speedily  fail ; 

Then  into  your  pill-box,  and  drive  like  a hill-fox 
With  twenty  good  hounds  at  his  tail. 

Leave  word  for  the  sick  to  come  out  pretty  quick, 

For  you  know  grim  Disease  is  soon  brought  to  his  knees 
If  he  scents  but  the  sweet  breath  of  May. 

Come  away  from  your  college,  pale  Student, 

And  learn  moral  lessons  more  true; 

Leave  lfomer  and  look  into  Nature’s  bright  book— 

I’ll  open  its  pages  for  you. 

Your  Virgil's  a rake,  but  his  works  you  may  take, 

It  was  toying  with  me  that  he  stole  half  you  see 
From  the  bowers  of  blossoming  May. 

Come,  Parson!  your  sermons  are  mouldy, 

Your  sheep  do  fresh  pasturage  need  ; 

They  hay*,  lived,  through  the  fall  upon  Sherlock  and  Hull, 
And  Stott  was,  in  winter,  their  fend. 

If  you'Ii  0 ft  me  at  night,  when  the  moon’ « shining  oright. 
You  sli  ear  the  old  trees  hulihug  forth  in  the  breeze, 
^eloquence  study  in  May. 


gR^away  to  the  country!— awayl  awayl 
My  carp-  t ie  spread  on  the  lea; 

The  trees  are  in  bloom  and  the  sir  Is  perfume. 
All  nature  rejoices  in  me. 

The  birds  in  the  bowers  are  tolling  the  hours 
Since  I hive  arrived  with  my  lap  full  of  flowers 
To  scatter  ere  dawn  of  day. 
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REMOVALS  FROM  OFFICE. 

WE  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  that  the 
President  intended  to  remove  honest 
and  capable  men  from  office  because  they  did 
not  agree  in  all  points  with  his  view  of  the  true 
policy  of  reorganization.  It  would  be  so  fla- 
grant an  illustration  of  the  perils  of  Executive 
patronage  to  which  we  recently  alluded,  that  it 
would  be  the  plainest  duty  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
terpose every  Constitutional  impediment.  The 
removal  from  office  of  a member  of  the  Union 
party,  who  voted  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson  in 
1804,  who  is  of  the  same  political  faith  now  as 
then,  and  who  has  industriously  and  faithfully 
done  his  official  duty,  because  he  differs  with 
the  President,  for  instance,  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  should  determine  the  admission  of 
the  bite  vebcl  States  to  Congress,  is  a blow  at 
every  Union  man  in  the  country.  It  is  a frank 
announcement  that  agreement  with  the  Exec- 
utive upon  theoretical  points  is  the  tenure  of 
office.  It  js  the  organization  of  a vast  servile 
army  of  office-holders,  and  subordinates  the 
whole  official  service  of  the  country  to  tiie  will 
of  one  nmn. 

In  tho  partisan  view  such  a course  is  the 
paralysis  of  the  party  which  elected  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  turning  the  guns  of  official  patron- 
age upon  the  Union  camp.  It  is  requiring  that 
fhe  Union  party  shall  accept  and  adopt  the 
theories  of  the  President  as  its  platform,  when 
he  and  the  whole  country  see  that  upon  some 
important  points,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  the  great  body  of  tho  party  differs 
from  his  theory.  Ra^okd,  the  only 

Union  representatiw  free  State  apl  I 


tional  ground,  says:  “The  adoption  of  some 
such  measure  as  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  un- 
questionably desired  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Union  party  throughout  the  country.  ” Yet  the 
President  was  very  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  in 
principle  as  well  as  in  form.  Are  his  views 
upon  that  subject,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
platform  of  the  party,  and  is  agreement  with 
them  the  test  of  fidelity? 

Mr.  Raymond  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
among  “the  President’s  friends.”  He  says  in 
the  letter  to  his  constituents,  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  that  he  knows  the  President  re- 
gards himself  as  a member  of  the  Union  party, 
and  that  he  has  a right  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  of  public  policy.  Unques- 
tionably; but  Mr.  Raymond  also  says,  that 
agreement  to  such  measures  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  has  never  made  any  portion  of  the  Union 
platform,  and  that  freedom  of  independent  judg- 
ment upon  it  will  be  undoubtedly  exercised. 
Certainly ; but  if  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  Union  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  elected  at  the  same  time 
with  the  President,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  platform,  and  may  bo  questioned  or  opposed 
within  the  party,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
opinions  of  the  President  can  not  be  considered 
tho  platform.  If  Mr.  Raymond  has  the  party 
right  to  differ  with  the  Union  Congress  upon  a 
point  of  policy  without  paying  any  penalty, 
why  may  not  the  postmaster  at  Jerusalem  Four 
Corners  differ  with  the  Union  President  with- 
out losing  his  office? 

The  question  of  the  situation  is,  what  do  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  wish  ? not,  what  do 
the  President  or  Congress  wish?  President 
Johnson  has  frankly  said,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  believe,  that  Ins  object,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  is  not  to  impose  his  own  view  but 
to  ascertain  the  national  desire.  That  can  not 
be  done  by  putting  men  who  differ  out  of  office. 
Such  a course  makes  a body  of  obsequious  of- 
fice-holders, but  it  does  not  make  public  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Tyler  tried  it  in  this  country,  and 
Louis  Philippe  in  France.  Mr.  Tyler’s  ex- 
periment is  historical.  Louis  Philippe  had 
the  most  subservient  Assembly  ever  seen.  It 
was  beautifully  harmonious.  He  was  “the 
best  of  kiugs,”  France  was  the  best  of  coun- 
tries. The  time  was  the  best  of  times.  But 
his  whole  system  crumbled  at  a touch  like  a 
mummy.  President  Johnson,  even  if  he 
wished  to  do  it — and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
he  does  not — may  demoralize  a party,  but  he 
can  neither  reorganize  nor  coerce  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  a serious  error  also  to  suppose  that 
the  public  mind  will  reject  a settled  conviction 
because  it  is  vehemently  denounced  as  radical. 
The  city  of  “ mad  dog”  is  pretty  effectually  ex- 
ploded for  the  present.  When  the  Union  party 
saved  the  country  in  war  it  was  called  Aboli- 
tionist. That  was  not  very  dreadful.  Now 
while  the  samo  tried  and  true  Union  spirit  is 
securing  the  country  in  peace  it  is  called  Rad- 
ical. That  is  still  less  appalling.  The  party 
organization  may,  indeed,  be  paralyzed  by  a 
certain  use  of  the  executive  patronage.  But 
experience  shows  that  no  President  prospers  by 
ruining  his  party.  We  believe  that  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  President  Johnson, 
and  therefore  we  hope  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  has  adopted  the  policy  of. 
which  we  have  spoken. 


A STALE  SOPHISM. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  triumphant  air 
with  which  certain  papers  ask  the  question 
whether,  if  the  United  States  fought  to  prevent 
some  of  the  States  from  seceding,  and  were  suc- 
cessful, those  States  are  not  still  in  the  Union  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  have  not  the  same 
rights  in  the  Union  that  all  other  States  have  ? 

The  best  answer  to  this  not  very  profound  or 
conclusive  question  is  a counter-question.  If 
the  rebel  States  did  not  succeed  in  seceding, 
were  they  not  as  much  in  the  Union  when  the 
attempt  failed  as  they  are  now ; and,  if  so,  by 
what  right  were  Governors  appointed  for  them 
without  their  consent ; by  what  right  arc  cer- 
tain qualified  voters  of  those  States  disqualified 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  what 
right  were  those  States  compelled  to  accept 
the  emancipation  amendment  before  resuming 
their  representation  in  Congress?  If  the  fail- 
ure to  secede,  did  not  affect  the  relation  of  the 
rebel  States  to  the  Union,  why  does  the  Presi- 
dent say  to  the  Texas  delegation  that  he  hopes 
the  State  will  soon  be  restored  to  its  “normal 
condition  in  the  Federal  Government,”  but 
that  to  this  end  much  would  depend  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  in  demonstrating  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Government  ? Does  all  this  mean 
that  Texas,  being  prevented  from  seceding,  is 
therefore  at  once  aud  without  further  consider- 
ation or  condition  to  resume  an  equal  share  in 
the  National  Government  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebel  States  did  not 
succeed  in  making  themselves  independent  of 
the  Union ; but  if  the  rebellion  did  not  disturb 
the  relation  of  those  States  to  the  Union,  all  that 
the  President  has  done  is  unconstitutional  ami 
not  binding.  If  it  did  disturb  that  relation, 
any  other  condition  which  the  Government  may 
exact  for  the  same  purpose  of  national  security 
flallv  constitutional.  The  denunciation 


of  Congress  upon  constitutional  grounds  for 
requiring  the  assent  of  those  States  to  an 
amendment  equalizing  representation  is  equal- 
ly a denunciation  of  the  President  for  demand- 
ing their  assent  to  the  amendment  abolishing 
slavery,  or  to  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt, 
or  to  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  secession. 

The  question  of  further  conditions  is  wholly 
one  of  expediency,  and  not  of  constitutional 
right  or  authority.  And  can  there  be  any  thing 
inexpedient  in  requiring  that  a voter  who  was 
lately  a rebel  shall  not  have  twice  as  much 
power  in  the  Government  as  a voter  who  has 
been  always  loyal  ? 


NEUTRALITY. 


If  the  United  States  intend  to  regulate  the 
wars  of  nations  according  to  American  ideas 
of  justice  and  propriety,  or  by  the  judgments 
of  American  commanders,  that  policy  should 
be  announced  and  understood.  But  while  we 
acknowledge  neutral  obligations  even  in  wars 
that  seem  to  us  unjust,  we  must  in  honor  be 
governed  by  them,  and  we  must  insist  that 
our  military  and  naval  chieftains  shall  respect 
them.  If  those  gentlemen  are  to  decide  both 
upon  the  justice  of  the  wars  of  other  nations 
and  upqp  the  propriety  of  the  belligerent  meas- 
ures they  may  adopt,  we  shall  at  once  become 
implicated  in  every  contest. 

In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Chili  the 
United  States  have  taken  a position  of  neu- 
trality, It  may  be  a wicked  war,  causeless, 
unjust,  horrible ; but  we  have  resolved  to  be 
neutral.  Commodore  Rodgers  says  that  he 
was  sent  out  under  the  strictest  injunctions  of 
neutrality.  Indeed,  so  resolute  and  radical  is 
our  neutrality  in  this  war  that,  at  the  special 
and  urgent  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a ship  owned  by  American  merchants — the 
Meteor — is  detained,  and  security  refused,  upon 
the  mere  suspicion  that  somehow,  somewhere, 
she  may  be  of  some  service  to  Chili.  Yet 
there  is  evidently  very  general  regret  that 
Commodore  Rodgers  did  not  violate  his  or- 
ders and  contravene  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  giving  battle  to  the  Spanish  fleet. 
But  if  we  do  not  choose  that  Spain  shall  attack 
Chili,  why  does  not  Congress  say  so  ? No  sin- 
gle act  of  an  unjust  war  can  be  so  horrible  as 
the  war  itself,  and  if  we  may  forcibly  withstand 
any  act  we  may  forcibly  oppose  the  war.  It  is 
a very  cheap  \ irtue  which  assents  to  the  war  and 
protests  against  any  usual  measure  of  war ; for 
we  can  not  see  that  the  bombardment  of  Val- 
paraiso, announced  four  days  before,  and  caus- 
ing but  two  or  three  deaths  which  might  have 
been  easily  avoided,  was  a peculiarly  barbarous 
act  of  warfare. 

Of  course,  a sudden  and  unadvised  bombard- 
ment, imperiling  women,  children,  neutrals, 
and  non-combatants,  is  ferocious  and  inexcus- 
able. But  Spain  being  at  war  with  Chili,  the 
war  being  of  necessity  naval,  and  Valparaiso 
being  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  Chili,  was  it 
against  the  laws  of  war  to  strike  at  that  city  in 
the  only  practicable  manner,  after  four  days’ 
warning  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants, 
neutrals,  and  neutral  property  ? That  tho  city 
was  not  fortified  is  true.  But  whose  fault  was 
that  ? That  there  was  no  Chilean  fleet  at  hand 
is  also  true.  But  i9  Spain  bound  to  attack  only 
where  an  attack  may  be  successfully  resisted, 
or  to  wait  until  forts  are  erected  or  fleets  built  ? 
Bombardment  is  a fair  act  of  war.  Valparaiso 
is  the  chief  Chilean  city  and  the  most  exposed. 
Was  not  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  a peril 
which  Chili  should  have  considered  before  going 
to  war  ? Is  it  said  that  war  wa3  made  upon 
her,  and  that  she  is  the  innocent  and  aggrieved 
party?  That  may  well  be,  but  the  United 
States  have  not  chosen  to  take  her  side,  and  if 
our  naval  and  military  commanders  wish  to 
undertake  the  correction  of  other  powers,  let 
them  begin  with  somebody  of  their  own  size ; 
with  England,  for  instance,  or  Russia,  or  France. 
Or  if  the  republics  of  America  choose  to  form  a 
league  of  offense  and  defense,  let  it  be  done. 
But  while  we  are  still  warm  with  the  denunci- 
ation of  a false  neutrality  in  our  own  war,  let 
us  at  least  have  tho  decency  not  to  blame  our 
Generals  and  Commodores  for  respecting  our 
plainest  neutral  obligations. 


EARL  RUSSELL  AND  MR, 
BANCROFT. 

Lord  Russell  has  made  a sad  mistake.  His 
speeches  and  letters  during  our  late  war  were 
perfectly  familiar  upon  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic ; his  phrase  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  fighting  for  empire  has  become 
historic ; that  he  habitually  spoke  of  us  as  “ the 
late  Union”  and  “the  late  United  States”  was 
undeniable ; and  yet  when  Mr.  Bancroft  spoke 
of  him  as  making  haste  to  send  word  of  our 
agony  to  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  Lord 
Russell  asks  Mr.  Adams  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Bancroft  a plain  denial  of  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertions, and  to  refer  him  to  facts  of  a totally 
different  character. 

Lord  Russell  should  have  remembered  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  trained  to  consult  authorities, 
and  to  make  no  statement  without  the  verifica- 


tion. 


historian  reciting  history,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  discourse  *e  followed  his  constant 
method  of  study  and  composition— saying  no- 
thing for  which  lie  could  not  produce  the  proof. 
He  therefore  responds  to  Lord  R.  cell’s  letter 
in  a brief,  nervous,  and  trenchant  letter  which 
utterly  refutes  it.  The  question  between  them 
is  simply  whether  the  tone  of  Lord  Russell's 
speeches  and  dispatches  indicated  a conviction 
that  the  Union  was  practically  dissolved,  ami 
the  few  and  brief  quotations  of  Lord  Russell’s 
words,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  makes,  are  con- 
clusive of  the  offensive  assumption  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  asserted  in  his  oration.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Lord  Russell  should  have  raised 
the  question.  It  was  permitted  him  to  doubt 
our  probable  success,  since  there  were  many  of 
our  own  countrymen  who  shared  his  incredulity. 
But  why  appeal  against  hi9  own  words  so  fresh- 
ly spoken  and  so  familiarly  remembered  ? 

We  have  heard  of  other  conspicuous  English- 
men making  the  same  mistake,  although  in  a 
less  public  manner.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  in- 
stance, was  very  doubtful  of  our  success  in  the 
late  war.  Ho  -reasoned  as  a scholar  and  an  ob- 
server. No  nation  hitherto,  in  his  judgment, 
could  have  subdued  so  formidable  a rebellion, 
and  he  doubted  even  if  Great  Britain  under  the 
same  circumstances  could  succeed.  So  he  ex- 
claimed in  a moment  of  excitement,  not  as  exact- 
ly hostile  to  us  but  without  any  very  warm  sym- 
pathy, “Jefferson  Davis  has  created  a na- 
tion ! ” Mr.  Gladstone  was  mistaken ; and  last 
summer  he  privately  undertook  to  explain  his 
position  to  some  friends  of  the  United  State/, 
and  even  sought  to  show  that  in  some  indescrib- 
able manner  he  had  been  peculiarly  friendly  ti- 
the Union.  But  when  he  finished  his  good- 
humored  explanation  ono  of  tho  hearers  o». 
claimed  merrily,  in  the  rhyme  of  IIosea  Big- 
low, 

“ Ef  a man  kin  when  pervishuns  ii  riz  go, 

Eat  his  own  words,  'ti*  a marcy  it  is  so  1” 

Yet,  to  one  passage  in  Earl  Russell’s  un- 
fortunate letter  every  honorable  American  will 
heartily  assent.  It  is  his  expression  of  a wish 
that  in  time  of  peace  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  United  States  should  not  keep 
up  “sentiments  of  irritation  andhostiR*vfomid- 
ed  on  a mistaken  apprehension  ot  facts,  and 
tending  to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
alienation,  suspicion,  and  ill-will.  ” To  that  in 
itself  we  shall  all  say  Ameu.  But  if  it  bo  in- 
tended as  a rebuke  to  Mr.  Baxuikot  it  i,,.t 
be  received.  That  gentleman  1ms  been  rancor- 
ously  vituperated  by  the  British  pnpers  for  his 
vile  ill-manners  in  denouncing  England  in  a 
discourse  which  the  English  Minister  was  iu- 
vited  to  hear.  We  expressed  at  the  time  » 
opinion  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  Mr.  Ba 
croft’s  conduct.  But  his  own  view  t 
be  given  in  his  own  words : 

u In  speaking  to  the  American  f nogtWBs  of  the  life  f| 
character  ot'  Auhahaw  Lincoln  it  inn  my  unavuMsr 
duty  l<>  refer  to  tire  conduct  of  the  Drittah  Government  to- 
ward our  country  during  his  administration,  for  nothing 
so  wounded  liis  feelings,  or  exercised  his  judgment,  or  • 
tried  his  fortitude. 

“ l was  naked  to  addrers  the  two  Houses  of  our  Congttw^ 
and  those  only.  When  1 learned  that  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington  was  likely  to  lx>  one  of  my  hears*,  I re, 
quested  Mr.  Seward  to  advise  him  not  toba'pctr-an^;  and 
through  another  friend,  ( sent  him  a 
which  he  received  and  perfectly  uuclcnitoydM  < j ^ 

We  are  glad  that  Lord  RcsselL  lfcis‘  ftii*- 
nished  Mr.  Bancroft  this  opportunity*  of  ex- 
plaining a matter  which  has  been  curiously  mis- 
understood and  vehemently  misrepresented.  * 


THE  ROSS  ROBBERY. 

Before  the  final  adjustment  of  the  losses 
growing  out  of  the  Ketchum  frauds,  Wall  Street 
has  again  been  startled  by  a development  of 
rascality  even  more  ingenious  than  that  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Ketchum,  though  fortunately  involv- 
ing a smaller  amount  of  money.  John  Ross, 
a speculator  in  gold  and  in  stocks,  has  robbed 
the  street  of  $3oo,ooo  or  more  in  gold  and  in 
currency,  and  has  successfully  escaped  with  his 
booty. 

But  littlo  is  known  of  the  man’s  antecedents. 
He  seems  to  have  had  few  friends  or  iutimnte 
acquaintances.  He  had  been  an  operator  in 
Wall  Street  for  some  years,  and,  until  their 
failure,  was  a customer  of  Ketchum,  Son,  & Co. 
Whether  he  learned  his  trade  at  the  feet  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Ketchum  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
When  the  house  of  Ketchum  exploded  Ross 
transferred  his  account  to  D.  Groebueck.  & Co., 
and  operated  tlirough  them  to  some  extent. 

His  chief  speculations,  however,  were  made 
without  the  intervention  of  a broker.  Wall 
Street  is  so  confiding  a locality,  and  brokers 
are  so  simple  a race  of  men,  that  any  one  who 
hires  an  office  and  hangs  out  a sign  can  imme- 
diately set  his  checks  afloat  for  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  people  deal  with  him  as  unreserved- 
ly as  if  the  mere  possession  of  an  office  and  a 
sign  were  certain  guarantees  of  probity  and 
capital.  In  the  gold-room  and  at  the  stock 
board  Ross  bought  and  sold  with  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  men  in  the  street.  He  had  an 
office  in  Exchange  Flare,  ami  a bank  account 
at  the  Union  and  another  at  tho  Continental 
Bank*  so  J»c  zwa^i-iirepaied  to  receive  liis 

ownSstocrar  ami  gWd.  ’ ’lie  must  have  made 


Upon  the  occasion  in  questioEjJj^jji^i  ^pn^j|j^^|i^ii^lj!g)r 
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BOMBARDMENT  OF  VALPARAISO. 

The  long-threatened  bombardment  of  Valparaiso 
bv  the  Spanish  fleet  took  place  on  the  31st  of  March. 
After  the  suicide  of  Admiral  Pareja  Captain  Mkn- 
pez  Nunez  had  become  Acting  Admiral,  command- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet.  On  the  27th  of  March  Nu- 
nez gave  four  days’  notice  of  the  bombardment. 
Even-  diplomatic  representative  of  foreign  powers 
at  Valparaiso  entered  a strong  protest  against  the 
contemplated  outrage,  in  which  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals were  so  directly  involved.  Nunez  in  his  no- 
tification of  the  bombardment  based  his  action  upon 
the  refusal  of  Chili  to  grant  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances suffered  by  Spain,  and  upon  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  come  to  blows  with  the  allied 
fleet.  General  Kilpatrick,  our  Minister  to  Chili, 
and  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  commanding  the 
United  States  Pacific  Squadron,  united.in  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  negotiation  between  the 
contending  powers.  This  might  have  been  effect- 
ed but  for  the  fact  that  Nunez  insisted  upon  Chili’s 
first  saluting  the  Spanish  flag,  which  Chili  persist- 
ently refused. 

At  the  instance  of  General  Kilpatrick  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  British  Admiral  Denman  to  prevent  the  bom- 
bardment by  force.  The  French  Government  had 
but  a single  war-vessel,  the  Kgeria,  off  Valparaiso, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  offer  any  very  material 
assistance  in  a conflict  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
attitude  taken  by  Commodore  Rodgers  and  Admi- 
ral Denman  led  the  citizens  of  Valparaiso  to  expect 
that  there  would  be  no  bombardment.  Accordingly 
very  little  heed  was  given  by  them  to  the  four  days’ 
warning  given  by  Nunez.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  For  at  the  last  moment  Admiral 
Denman  received  instructions  from  the  British 
Government  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  neu- 
trality. Commodore  Rodgers,  although  with  the 
iron-clad  Monitor  Monadnock,  as  he  liad  assured 
Denman,  he  would,  “in  not  less  than  thirty  sec- 
onds and  not  more  than  thirty  minutes,”  leave  only 
the  mast-heads  of  the  Spanish  iron-clad  Numantia 
above  the  water,  hesitated  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
flict unsupported. 

Commodore  Rodgers  gives  the  following  official 
account  of  the  bombardment : 


“This  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  Spanish  Admiral 
opened  upon  the  town  with  shot  and  shell,  directing  his 
fire  principally  against  public  buildings  and  store-house*. 
After  a continuous  bombardment  of  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  Spanish  Admiral  with- 
drew his  vessels. 

“ Four  of  the  stone  buildings  connected  with  the  Cus- 
tom-house were  entirely  destroyed,  with  their  contents. 
Other  adjoining  buildings  used  for  the  same  purpose  were 
very  much  injured.  The  value  of  merchandise  destroyed 
in  these  was  vaguely  estimated  at  some  twenty-two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  Intcndencia,  or  Government  house, 
the  Boisa,  or  Exchange,  anl  the  railroad  buildings  were 
damaged  to  a considerable  extent.  Naturally  and  inevi- 
tably parts  of  the  city  which  the  Spanish  Admiral  de- 
clared he  did  not  intend  to  injure  received  many  of  his 
missiles.  Several  blocks  of  private  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,-  and  churches  and  convents  and  hospitals 
were  not  exempt  from  Injury.  Few  lives  were  lost — not 
more  than  eight, or  ten.” 

The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  in  all  of  six  vessels — 
the  Numdncia  (iron-clad),,  the  Resolution,  the  Villa 
de  Madrid,  JSlanoa,  Vencedoru,  Paquete  de  Maule, 
and  the  Berenguela.  Only  four  of  these  partici- 
pated in  the  bombardment. 

Our  correspondent, writing  from  Valparaiso,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  assault : 

1 1 The  squadron  h aving  taken  a position  near  the  city,  at 
9.10  they  opened  an  effective  fire  on  the  bonded  ware- 
houses, Custom-house,  Intendencin,  Post-office,  Naval 
Academy,  railroad  buildings,  barracks,  and  ail  other  pub- 
lic property.  The  bombardment  continued  until  meridian 
without  cessation.  At  11  the  bonded  warehouses  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city  were  enveloped  in  flames,  the 
dense  smoko  from  which  arose  and  settled  over  the  defense- 
less city  like  a pall.  Although  the  fire  was  directed  toward 
public  property  alone,  the  shot  and  shell  In  many  cases  in- 
jured private  buildings  to  a very  great  extent.  The  fire 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  consumed  many  large 
wholesale  warehouses  and  private  residences.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  and  for  a time  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Fire  Department  to  check  them,  assisted  by  a large  num- 
ber of  sailors  from  both  the  American  and  English  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbor.  The  conflagration  continued  until  late 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  total  amount  of  losses  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  $30,000,000.  The  fire  was  not  re- 
turned from  the  shore,  but  the  Chilean  flag  flaunted  de- 
fiantly on  the  brow  of  the  bill  overlooking  the  warehouses, 
and  for  a long  time  attracted  the  fire  of  the  Villa  de 
Madrid,  a first-class  C0-gun  frigate;  shot  and  shell  fairly 
rained  about  the  flag-staff,  but  still  the  tri-color  and  * lone 
star’  could  be  seen  amidst  the  smoke  and  dust  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  the  shell.  At  about  11.S0  a portion  of  a 
shell  wounded  the  staff,  causing  it  to  lean  over  a little, 
but  the  halliards  and  stays  supported  it  through  the  fire. 
The  flag-ship  A’mwi ancia  (Iron-clad  frigate,  34  8-inch  guns) 
did  not  participate  in  the  bombardment,  but  kept  under- 
way in  front  of  the  city,  directing  by  signals  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  vessels.  The  fire  from  the  frigate 
Blanca  and  the  corvette  Vtncedora  was  observed  to  have 
been  particularly  effective,  doing  great  damage  to  the 
Custom-house  and  the  Intendencia,  which  buildings,  to- 
gether with  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  were  riddled 
with  shot  and  shelL  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  least  3000 
projectiles  were  thrown  into  the  doomed  city. 

“Such  was  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  which  was 
witnessed  with  absorbing  interest  by  the  American  and 
English  squadrons  in  the  harbor,  and  by  the  wretched  in- 
habitants  of  the  city  from  the  hills  overlooking  the  town.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a meet- 
ing of  British  subjects,  held  at  Valparaiso  March  28, 
includes  among  others  the  three  following  signifi- 
cant resolutions : 


“That  Rear-Admiral  Desman’s  plea  of  want  of  suf- 
ficient force  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  is  humiliating  to  his 
countrymen  and  inexcusable,  considering  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a powerful  United  States  squadron  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  its  commanders,  and  that  this  meeting  can 
not  express  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  its  indignation 
that  such  an  atrocity  as  the  bombardment  of  a defense- 
less town  witk  a population  of  $0,000  inhabitants  should 
be  permitted  in  the  presence  of  a British  squadron. 

“That  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  between  the  British 
CnargO  <r  Affaires  and  this  community  there  has  long  ex- 
isted an  estrangement  which  has  rendered  him  unfit  to 
represent  its  Interests,  and  that  in  the  present  emergency 
the  disadvantages  accruing  therefrom  have  been  more 
sensibly  felt  by  his  passive  submission  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  while  other  neutrals  have  been  placed 
in  much  more  favorable  pceitions  through  the  exertions  of 
their  representatives. 

“That  a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
United  states  Minister,  General  Kilpatbiok,  and  upon 
Commodore  Rodoeus,  and  express  to  them,  on  behalf  of 
this  meefug,  its  high  appreciation  of  their  earnest  en- 
deavors to  prevent,  by  co-operation  with  the  British  forces, 
the  bombardment  of  this  city,  deeply  regretting  that  tb  - - 
endeavors  had  not  been  more  successful.” 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  is  not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
C.  C.  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  seated  in  his  room 
reading  the  well-worn  little  Bible  which,  while 
yet  a youth,  he  brought  over,  a genuine  frag- 
ment of  Scotland,  with  him,  preparatory  to  go- 
ing to  bed,  hears  a noise  as  of  the  gathering  of 
a crowd  beneath  his  windows. 

It  is  the  upper  room  of  a large  stone  building 
which  he  had  built,  by  far  the  most  substantial 
edifice  in  Somerville,  to  rent  as  a store.  And 
it  had  brought  Mr.  Ferguson  in  a good  rent  un- 
til Secession  closed  it  up,  ns  it  had  closed  up  al- 
most the  whole  legitimate  business  of  the  South. 
“The  temporary  inconvenience,”  Colonel  Bet 
Roberts  remarks  in  his  public  and  private  speech- 
es, “ which  precedes  independence  and  unparal- 
leled prosperity ; and  he  who  bewails  it  is,”  adds 
the  Colonel,  coming  down  upon  the  stand  with 
clenched  fist,  “ either  a fool  or  a Union  man  and 
a traitor  1” 

Very  true,  of  course ; yet  it  will  sadden  one. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  vast  tracts  devastated  by 
actual  war,  the  appearance  of  the  country  far 
from  such  scenes  is  mournful.  Fields,  as  you 
ride  along,  with  broken-down  fences,  and  acres 
wholly  given  up  to  sunflowers  and  cockleburs,  or 
making  but  faint  fight  against  them.  Nor  did 
you  ever  before  see  white  girls  so  yonhg  carrying 
water,  or  boys  so  very  small  driving  oxen,  or  fe- 
males, not  African,  cutting  wood  and  hoeing. 
The  desolation  looks  worst  in  the  little  towns 
through  which  you  pass.  The  homes  are  there 
still,  but  in  painful  need  of  glass  and  palings  and 
paint.  The  shops  are  all  still  there,  but  almost 
all  shut  up — no  sound  from  within  of  hammer, 
plane,  or  saw.  Nor  have  the  offices  Migrated  ; 
they  are  all  there  still,  with  their  rusty  signs 
of  lawyer  or  doctor;  but  the  lawyer,  generally 
speaking,  is  colonel  now,  speculator,  or  quarter- 
master ; while  the  doctor  is  killing  more  rapidly 
than  before  in  the  ranks,  or  practicing  wholesale 
surgery  in  the  distant  hospitals.  And  the  stores 
remain,  but  mostly  shut  up,  their  enterprising 
proprietors  gone  into  battle,  or,  most  likely,  into 
cotton.  The  shut-up  doors  and  windows  of  the 
towns  may,  like  the  closed  mouths  and  eyes  of 
those  in  a swoon,  be  only  temporary ; but  it  looks, 
all  the  circulation  stopped,  very  much  like  death. 
Not  that  there  is  not  in  every  village  at  least  one 
shop,  store,  grocery,  gathering-point  of  some 
sort  left,  whereat  clusters  together  the  whole 
male  population  on  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  to 
get  the  papers  and  to  hear  the  much  more  di- 
versified and  thrilling  news  brought  by  the  pas- 
sengers. An  hour  is  spent  by  the  neighbors  so 
assembled  in  anticipating  what  the  stage  will, 
and  should,  and  “has  to”  bring  before  it  drives 
up;  then  two  hours,  after  it  has  gone,  in  dis- 
cussing what  it  actually  does  supply  them.  Bless- 
ings on  these,  the  mass,  the  more  virtuous  and 
industrious  portion  of  the  people,  the  country,  in 
fact,  yes,  Heaven  abundantly  bless  these,  even 
though  it  be  in  ways  they  dream  not  of!  • But 
upon  the  leaders — editors,  military  magnates, 
political  preachers  most  of  all — upon  these  rest 
the  justice  of  Almighty  God! 

But  Mr.  Ferguson.  He  listens  a while  to  the 
noise  growing  louder  beneath  his  windows,  then 
kneels  for  his  evening  devotion,  remaining  per- 
haps longer  upon  his  knees  than  usual.  Rising 
at  last,  he  listens  and  considers.  All  the  doors 
and  .windows  of  the  building,  for  fire-proof  pur- 
poses, arc  coated  with  sheet-iron  and  securely 
fastened.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  Ion*' 
calculated  the  possibility  of  an  attack,  and  is 
not  unprepared.  He  glances  at  his  iron  safe — 
yes,  his  scrap-book,  to  say  nothing  of  other  val- 
uables, js  secured  therein,  and  the  Scotchman 
deliberately  hides  the  key  in  a crevice  to  which 
he  has  called  the  a’.iesnion  of  Mr.  Arthur  long 


before.  As  the  noise  below  increases  into  groans 
and  yells  he  coolly  produces  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  lays  upon  the  table,  cleared  of  every 
thing  for  the  purpose,  two  of  Sharp’s  rifles,  a 
pair  of  revolvers,  a claymore  brought  from  Scot- 
land; the  two  Derringers  he  secures  about  his 
person,  with  the  handles  ready  to  his  hand. 

“ Twelve  and  twelve,”  ho  "says  aloud  of  the 
provision  on  the  table  for  his  coming  guests, 
“are  twenty-four;  two  in  my  pockets,  twenty- 
six  ; claymore  at  least  one  to  that — say  thirty  in 
all.”  And  so  he  snuffs  the  candle,  "takes  his 
seat,  and  listens.  Yes,  it  is  the  night  of  the  C.  C. 
— he  remembers  that.  But  then  it  may  prove  a 
false  alarm. 

He  listens.  Yells,  oaths,  blows  upon  the  door, 
cries  for  ladders  and  axes.  Not  the  C.  C.  only ; 
there  is  a Camp  of  Instruction  some  dozen  miles 
from  town,  and  stray  soldiers  therefrom  drop  in 
to  take  a hand — good  practice  for  actual  war. 

“Oh,  nobody’s  going  to  kill  the  man;  only 
going  to  give  him  a good  scare,”  is  the  remark 
made  to  Dr.  Warner,  who,  plucking  himself  out 
of  the  coils  of  his  wife  wound  about  him  in  night- 
gown and  hysterics,  has  come  down  to  see  what 
is  afoot,  and  that  physician  is  tossed  off  from  the 
crowd  liko  a straw;  and  while  he  catches  des- 
perately at  the  attention  of  this  and  that  indi- 
vidual, meditating  a stump  speech  in  defense  of 
his  friend,  the  tumult  increases  until  he  is  fairly 
drowned  and  washed  away. 

“Now,  then,  what  do  you  want?”  hails  the 
Scotchman,  who  has  raised  a sash,  opened  the 
leaf  of  a shutter,  and  looked  out. 

The  pressing  necessities  of  the  mob  thus  ap- 
pealed to  are  various. 

“A  hundred  dollars  for  the  soldiers  I” 

“In  gold,  old  hoss,  mind!” 

“And  holler  hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!” 

“And  down  with  old  Lincoln!” 

“Promise  you  will  leave  in  twelve  hours.” 

“And  never  come  back.”  It  is  Joe  Staples, 
this  last ; it  will  be  several  thousand  clear  gain 
to  him  if  the  Scotchman  complies  or  is  killed. 
And  thereupon  follows  a perfect  storm  of  sug- 
gestions from  the  many-headed.  The  Scotch- 
man waits  patiently  till  he  can  be  heard. 

“Men!”  he  begins,  at  last. 

“ Stand  firm,  mon  !’’  shouts  a powerful  voice 
from  over  the  way;  and  it  is  followed  almost 
instantly  after  by  the  awful  blasphemies  of  Dr. 
Peel,  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  upon  the  man 
who  said  it. 

“Men!”  continues  the  besieged,  “yon  are 
half  of  you  deranged,  the  other  half  drunk. 
On  that  account  I don’t  want  to  kill  you.  Do 
what  you  please.  Only  put  my  life  in  danger, 
however,  and  I will  kill  some  of  you.  Howl 
away!” 

And  the  Scotchman  draws  in  his  head,  closes 
and  fastens  the  shutter,  lowers  the  sash.  Not 
an  instant  too  soon,  for  the  missiles  rattle  upon 
it  like  hail. 


Considering  within  himself,  the  Scotchman 
drags  a large  desk  so  as  to  fortify  himself  in  a 
corner  commanding  windows  and  door,  upon 
which  he  disposes  in  easy  reach  his  weapons, 
having  first  carefully  examined  the  caps  of  his 
fire-arms  and  unsheathed  his  claymore. 

“Yes,  I maun  not  forget  it,”  he  says,  relaps- 
ing for  a moment  into  a dialect  the  very  burr 
of  which  has  almost  worn  from  his  tongue ; and 
taking  the  key  from  its  crevice  over  the  mantle, 
he  unlocks  the  safe,  takes  out  a written  paper, 
dates  and  signs  it,  with  a line  under  in  explana- 
tion. « 

“ It’s  not  as  regular  as  a mon  can  wish,  but 
it’s  the  best  a mon  can  do.  Ah,  yes !”  And  he 
lugs  out  his  ponderous  collection,  writes  a rapid 
bulletin  of  matters  up  to  date  of  siege,  pastes  it 
from  his  mucilage  apparatus  and  with  the  dex- 
terity of  long  practice  in  its  place  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  replaces  it  and  the  paper  in  the  safe, 
relocks  it,  puts  the  key  in  its  place,  and  is  com- 
fortable once  more. 

“What  fules  men  are  about  their  Wills,”  he 
says  as  he  takes  his  place  behind  his  abatis, 
' ‘ and  I as  great  as  any,”  he  growls. 

Meanwhile  the  uproar  without  is  enough  to 
appall  the  stoutest  heart.  If  yells  and  curses 
could  have  beaten  down  Avails  it  would  have  been 
“ all  OA’er”  with  Mr. Ferguson.  What  next  ? 

Towering  on  the  horse-block  in  front  of  the 
store,  Dr.  Peel,  with  terrific  profanity,  announces 
to  the  C.  C.  present  that,  having  splendidly  ac- 
complished their  project  of  frightening  the  old 
scamp,  the  next  thing  is  to  adjourn  in  quest  of 
drinks. 

But  Alonzo  Wright,  being  already  supplied 
on  that  point,  most  strenuously  objects,  his  thirst 
is  noAv  for  blood.  “Our  oivn  boys  far  away  to- 
night,” he  shouts  from  the  horse-block,  “ fight- 
ing for  us,  pouring  out  their  blood  in  rivers. 
And  here  in  this  house  is  an  insolent  old  scoun- 
drel worse  than  the  worst  of  Yankees.  It  is  time 
to  make  example  of  these  Union  men,  sneaking 
scoundrels,  traitors,  abolitionists,”  and  a deal 
more  to  the  same  effect.  Furious  curses,  ardent 
appeals,  passionate  entreaties — there  is  splendid 
eloquence  in  the  raving  of  the  man,  and  the  au- 
dience are  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  it.  In  fact 
Joe  Staples  is  making  a free  thing  of  it  at  the 
bar  of  his  hotel  near  by,  is  even  pressing  his 
liquors  upon  all  Avho  come  in  perpetual  relays 
from  the  crowd  and  back  again.  The  ex-tailor 
sees  a chance  of  his  making  the  happiest  hit  of 
his  life ; he  even  dispatches  a negro  with  a dem- 
ijohn down  to  the  crowd. 

“Axes,  men,  axes,  and  our  cry  to-night  is 
Rappahannock !”  And  the  speaker  springs  from 
his  rostrum  among  an  excited  crowd  of  kindred 
spirits.  Some  little  time  is  spent  in  obtaining 
axes,  those  near  by  having  unaccountably  been 
mislaid.  Next,  it  is  slow  work  trying  to  peel  the 
iron  sheeting  off  the  stout  doors,  especially  iu  the 
rush  of  the  crowd,  each  thinking  he  can  do  it 
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better  than  the  other,  Dr.  Peel  as  active  among 
themes  Alonzo  Wright. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Forgo  son  within  ponder*  his 
course:  “Had  I not  better  fire  on  them  from 
abore  ? If  they  get  those  doors  down  they'd 
upon  ms  in  suelunimbers— wait  on  the  Lord  ftfl 
the  last  moment  before  you  take  to  your  pistols. 
God  forgive  me,  T have  been  too  cross  with  these 
poor  demented  bodies  all  along ! Too  close  in 
business  matters,  mon.  Not  meet  to  be  partaker 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in—  It  is  good,” 
he  continues  to  murmur  to  himself,  “both  to 
hope  and” — arranging  the  weapons  t<^his  hand 
— “quietly  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Forgive  my  contempt  for  these  fules,  Lord,  but 
Thou  seest  they  are  such  fules.” 

The  blows  rain  fast  and  heavy  on  the  doors. 
Stop ! They  must  have  given  up  the  axes,  and 
are  now  using  a ram  of  timber.  The  Scotchman 
has  known  of  too  many  similar  atrocities,  has 
dozens  of  them  in  printed  form  and  written  in 
his  Scrap-book,  not  to  know,  specially  since  he 
has  heard  Alonzo  Wright  among  the  crowd,  that 
his  own  death  is  about  as  much  a speedy  cer- 
tainty as  any  thing  human  can  be.  The  flaxen 
hair,  the  blue  eyes,  the  bonny  smile — it  seems 
nearer,  clearer  to  Mr.  Ferguson  than  for  many 
a long  year  now.  Heaven ! But  unfortunately 
he  can  not  think  of  heaven  without  a grim  re- 
membrance of  the  Secession  of  angels  therefrom, 
and  the  fate  of  said  angelic  Secessionists,  too. 
Pity  the  one  great  gulf  should  swallow  us  all  up 
so  completely  these  days. 

But  the  bells  ? What  can  they  be  ringing  the 
bells  so  for  ? That  begins  to  be  an  inquiry  among 
the  excited  mob,  pausing  a little  to  listen  and  ask. 

Fire!  An  illumination  upon  the  sky,  dark 
shadows  beginning  to  fall  from  the  houses  that 
way  across  the  street.  Fire ! fire ! And  falling 
upon  the  excitement  before  J^r.  Ferguson’s  doors, 
as  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  hearth-stone,  the 
greater  glow  extinguishes  the  less.  Fire  ! fire ! 
fire ! And  even  Alonzo  Wright,  disabled  some 
time  ago  by  an  accidental  blow  upon  the  shoul- 
der from  the  axe  of  Dr.  Peel  in  the  intense  en- 
ergy of  the  Doctor,  after  cursing  for  a time  the 
rapidly-diminishing  crowd,  is  compelled  to  limp 
after  it.  In  little  more  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
record  it  the  assault  on  Mr.  Ferguson  has  begun 
and  ended. 

“Dr.  Ginnis’s ! Dr.  Ginnis’s !”  is  the  cry  into 
which  that  of  fire  has  now  subsided. 

“Dr.  Ginnis?”  Then,  as  we  too  hurry  on  to 
the  spot,  one  word  about  him;  it  can  soon  be 
said,  before  we’ve  gone  more  than  a square. 
Low  of  stature,  stout  of  frame,  red  of  face,  puffy 
of  breath,  loud  of  tongue,  excitable  of  temper- 
ament, “Secession  from  the  start,”  of  course. 
From  .ho  outset  it-k  with  pain  that  Dr.  Ginnis 
tears  himself  from  the  knot  at  the  street-corner  to 
visit  a patient.  He  is  hardly  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber before  the  topic  is  introduced.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  complaints  and  the  prescription  for 
the  patient  are  got  through  with  as  an  altogether 
secondary  matter,  that  the  Doctor  may  get  to 
European  dependence  on  iiie  South,  the  sover- 
eignty of  cotton,  the  Scripturality  of  slavery,  the 
religions  apostasy  and  hastening  downfall  of  the 
North,  the  untold  blessings  Secession  is.  to  pour 
from  its  cornucopia  upon  our  glorious  Confeder- 
acy, and  all  the  last  great  Confederate  victory, 
too,  roars  oVer  again  with  all  its  capnop  in  the 
* cars  of  the  stunned  patient.  The  Doctjr  is  en- 
thusiastic, as  even  his  politic  fikqfis  -allow,' 
Secession  has  taken  possession  ofUrtJf'  gffbule^ 
■"of  his  Wood;  fofci  Q&his  brain,  holtfcas  «a*ide» 
#cloe$Jthe  reins  every  fibre  and  teiidoriw  thepec- 
tor’s  gibbous  person.  A big  bubble,  Dr.ujpel«h 
- oscillating  wonderfully  when  the  wind  blows  as 
'it  often  does,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  good 
news.  ItdoesMr.  Ellis  good  to  see  aha  hear  him. 

“Glory  be  to  God!”  he  shouts,  clapping  his 
hands  together,  snatching  his  hat  from  his  heat- 
ed forehead,  and  waving  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Then  off  like  a shot,  a large  one,  from  the  Post- 
office  to  spread  the  tidings  whenever  wonderful 
news  arrives,  as  it  does  almost  every  mail. 

“ Have  you  heard  the  news?”  he  cries  to  peo- 
ple on  foot  across  the  street,  on  horseback,  in 
carriage,  whom  he  sees  as  he  goes,  never  waiting 
till  he  can  get  near  enough,  to  gee  whether  they 
be  acquaintances  or  not.  ’ “ Glorious  news  ! Yan- 
kees cut  "to  pieces  again!  fifty  thousand  killed ! ” 
lyof  apt  to  be.up  early  as  a general  thing  him- 
self, no  roan  before  Dr.  Ginnjs  when  the  stage  is 
to  get  hj  before  day.  “"Wake  up,  all  of  you!” 
lie  shoitte  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  as  he  re- 
turns home  with  the  great  intelligence.  ‘ ‘ Wake 
up!”  banging  tremendously  on  the  gates  and 
doors.  “Great  news!  Louisville  captured ! Cin- 
cinnati burned ! Washington  City  in  our  hands ! 
hurrah!  Wake  up!  Glory  be  to  Gpdl”  And 
the  Doctor  hurries  on  to  stir  unt!i$  making 
great  billows  in  his  wake,  literally  wake  ! 

“Twenty-seven  regiments  bayoneted  where 
they  stood ; cut  down  and  cut  to  pieces ; the  car- 
nage tremendous !”  And  Dr.  Ginnis  has  a pecu- 
liar way  of  drawing  his  eoat-sleeves  up  his  arms, 
turning  dowpthe  e offs  of  his  exposed  shirt-sleeves, 
as  he  says  it*'"#*d  moying  his  mouth  and  eyes  as4f 
he  was  about  taking  part  therein  himself,  unctuous 
to  behold.  Being  a member  of  Brother  Barker’s 
church,  no  man,  not  even  Sam  Peters  nor  Broth- 
er Barker  himself,  more  fervent  in  prayer  than 
Dr.  Ginnis— only  he  begins  too  violently,  runs 
in  fifteen  minutes  into  hoarseness,  and  ends  in 
wheeze.  There  is  this  slight  inconsistency  in 
Dr.  Ginnis.  At  the  very  outset  of  Secession,  in 
indignant  denial  of  the  possibility  of  war  result- 
ing from  the  same,  he  had  loudly  and  frequently 
promised  contemptuously  to  drink  every  drop  of 
blood  that  might  be  shed. 

“If  you  will  turn  to  Psalm  fifty-fifth,  fifteen, 
you  will  see  that  David  said  exactly  the  same 
thing,  ‘Let  death  seize  upon  ®cni,  and  let  them 
go  down  quick  into  hell,’  % remarks  Brother 
Barker  when  informed  that  Dr.  Ginnis  had 
been  distinctly  heard  to  say  “Dartln  him!”  in 
reference  to  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  “You 
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will  hardly  deny  that  David  was  a holy  man. 
And  these  arc  most  extraordinary  times.  We 
can  not  judge  men  by  the  rules  of  ordinary 
times;  it  would  be  foolish  as  well  as  useless 
to  do  so,”  reasons  the  divine.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  professed  Christian  who  used  the  same 
reasoning  in  reference  .to  - the  intoxication  of 
leading  members  of  the  cfiurch,  even  chaplains 
in  the  army,  on  rejoicings  over  victories.  In 
fact,  it  was  said  of  Brother  Barker,  and  of 
many  others  like  him,  that,  not  content  with 
supplicating  yellow-fever  and  death  in  every 
form,  as  well  as  that  in  battle,  upon  the  infidel 
foe,  he  and  others  had  prayed  for  something  that 
sounded  marvelously  like  an  eternal  damnation 
of  the  same  foe.  Let  any  one  who  retains  to- 
day clear  recollections  of  what  passed  during 
the  great  delirium  say,  was  this  actually  so  or 
was  it  not  ? 

Turning  a corner  on  our  hurried  way  from 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  we  find  it  is  Dr.  Ginnis’s  house 
that  is  on  fire.  Upon  the  whole,  the  handsomest 
two-story  residence  in  Somerville,  handsomely 
furnished,  the  Doctor  has  not  occupied  it  more 
than  a year.  And  the  Doctor  is  moved  as  never 
the  most  glorious  news  had  ever  moved  him  be- 
fore. Consequently  the  wheeze  is  upon  him  al- 
most from  the  first.  He  stands  now  near  the 
fast-consuming  remnant  of  his  home,  stunned, 
silent,  in  utter  collapse.  For  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  Dr.  Ginnis,  that  he  is  as  much  af- 
fected by  bad  news  as  by  good,  the  elation  pro- 
duced by  the  last  being  fully  equaled  by  the  de- 
gree of  depression  produced  by  the  first — accord- 
ing to  the  inexorable  law  of  mechanics  whereby 
action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  we  good  Secessionists  rather  like  falling  in 
with  Dr.  Ginnis  when  good  news  is  afloat — we 
couldn’t  avoid  doing  that,  as  the  Doctor  then 
pervades  every  nook  and  corner  of  Somerville — 
we  would  rather  not  fall  in  with  him  when  the 
news  is  bad.  In  this  last  case,  to  do  the  Doctor 
justice,  we  are  not  apt  to,  however,  as  he  stays 
pretty  closely  at  home  then,  if  possible. 

But  Dr.  Ginnis  is  not  needed  at  the  fire  at  all. 
Dr.  Peel  has  arrived  cm  the  spot  among  the  first, 
and  has  been  hard  at  work  from  the  moment  he 
arrived.  Truth  is,  Dr.  Peel,  by  sheer  force  of 
the  man,  has  come  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of 
Somerville  long  before  this ; no  public  dinner, 
no  war-meeting  to  receive  from  or  dismiss  to  the 
war  any  distinguished  personage  or  personage 
going  to  become  distinguished,  no  ball  or  tab- 
leaux, no  public  enterprise,  of  which  Dr.  Peel  is 
not  the  grand  carricr-on  as  well  as  the  originator. 
We  have  come  even  to  accept  the  essences,  jew- 
elry, broadcloth,  and  boasting  of  the  man  in 
consideration  of  his  undoubted  patriotism  and 
princely  liberality  of  feeling  ana  of  funds.  It 
has  got  to  be  generally  believed  that  Dr.  Peel 
and  Anne  Wright  are  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  Alonzo  Wright  has  risen  a hundredfold  in 
public  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  Anne, 
frail  in  form,  fair,  gentle,  and  doubly  lovable  in 
appearance  from  her  contrast  to  magnificent  and 
swarthy  Dr.  Peel  as  she  hangs  upon  his  arm  or 
stands  by  him  in  the  dance  in  public  assemblies. 

And  Dr.  Peel  sustains  his  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  public  spirit  and  energy  now  at  the 
fire.  He  has  rushed  a dozen  times  into  the 
house;  and  returned  bearing  wardrobes,  bureaus, 
fcud  the  like,; beyond  the  strength  of  other  men. 
Tearing  off  weather-boarding.to  get  at  the  flames ; 
da.  the  top  of  the  stable  endeavoring  to  save  it; 
lifer*,  there,  every  where;  men  running  hither 
.and  thither  like  children  at  his  command ; his 
hatgon%  iq  the  corlf^sien ; moving  in  the  heat 
<fts  InTli^natrve  element,  no  man  there  refuses  to 
feel  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour,  Agamem- 
non, king  of  men.  But  even  Dr.  Peel  can  not 
work  miracles.  When  morning  breaks  it  is  upon 
the  chimneys  only  and  a few  charred  timbers, 
upon  a bed  of  ashes,  the  bones,  as  it  were,  of  the 
once  living  home,  from  which  life  and  flesh  are 
gone.  All  that  is  left  is  for  Dr.  Peel  to  start  a 
subscription  list,  before  he  has  washed  his  hands 
for  breakfast,  in  Dr.  Ginnis’s  behalf,  heading  it 
with  a handsome  amount,  and  canvassing  the 
entire  community  with  it  before  night. 

In  his  heavy  loss  Dr.  Ginnis  accepts  the  as- 
sistance with  gratitude,  but  adds  to  Dr.  Peel: 
“A  thousand  thanks,  Dr. Peel,  for  all  your  no- 
ble aid ; but  if  you  could  only  help  me  to  prove 
it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  whom;  and  couldn’t  catch  him— just  to 
know  that  certainly  would  be  a great  satisfaction 
to  me!” 

He  does  not  say  it,  hut  to  have  it  known  that 
his  house  had  been  selected  oat  of  all  others  in 
Somerville  as  that  of  the  most  prominent  patriot 
there  for  destruction,  would  have  gone  far  to 
console  the  Doctor. 

“ That  was  my  full  belief  at  first,  ” says  Dr. 
Peel,  with  oaths,  “ until  I happened  upon  that 
pipe  I showed  you  lying  near  the  stable  among 
the  straw.  Some  careless  old  negro  woman. 
If  I was  you  I would  examine  into  it ; and  if  I 
was  to  know  that  any  negro  of  mine  had  lost  me 
so  -splendid  a property — ” And  the  friend  de- 
•cribes^with  awful  profanity,  the  rengeance  lie 
would  inflict. 

And  Mr.  Ferguson  ? It  is  full  compensation 
to  him  fertile  insults  of  the  night  that  it  has,  at 
least,  yielded  him  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  for  his  collection.  With  more  than  the 
neatness,  precision,  blue  ink,  red  ink,  and  black, 
with  which  he  keeps  his  own  land  and  other  ac- 
counts does  he  prepare  the  bulletin  foijiosterity, 
date,  events,  results  in  full. 

The  second  day  after  the  fire  Dr.  Peel  rides 
out  to  see  Alonzo  Wright.  No  man  conld  make 
a handsomer  apology  for  having  accidentally 
lamed  his  friend’s  shoulder,  which  is  badly  hurt. 

“I  was  opposed  to  going  on  at  first,  you  will 
remember.  General  Wright.  I only  wanted  to 
frighten  the  old  scamp.  But  I got  excited  by 
your  eloquence ; it  would  sweep  away  n,  stone. 
When  I got  hold  of  that  axe  \ was  in  such"  a 
desperate  hurry,  too,  to  get  at, /fie  follow—” 


“Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,”  interrupts  Mr. 
Wright.  “ I am  sorry  for  that  man  Ginnis,  of 
course,  hut  I am  very  glad  the  fire  happened  just 
as  it  did.  When  I am  drunk  1 am  a perfect 
fool,  rather  a devil  incarnate.  If  any  thing  had 
happened  to  that  brave  old  man  I could  never 
have  forgiven  myself.  What  an  old  Trojan  he 
is ! 3 will  make  a spe^k  to  him  the  next 

time  I see  him  oil  tRe.streftsr  It  was  the  same 
way  with  Mr.  Arthur.  I made  myself  a perfect 
blackguard  with  him  once — you  may  have  heard 
of  it — at  the  old  gin.  He  will  bear  me  witness 
I went  in  next  day  and  apologized.  I’ve  told 
Anne  here  nobody  ties  the  knot  if  she  ever  mar- 
ries but  that  man,  if  only  he  was  not  an  Abo- 
litionist, or#  Union  man,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  True  as  steel  he  is,  for  all  he  is  so  quiet. 
But  let  us  talk  about  Burnside,  any  thing.  I 
made  a fool  of  myself  that  night  in  Somerville, 
am  ashamed  of  it,  and  have  made  Anne  a half 
promise  never  to  go  to  the  place  any  more.” 
This,  with  a good  many  strong  expressions  be- 
tween, from  Mr.  Wright  sober,  a person  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  Mr.  Wright  drunk. 

So  Dr.  Peel,  taking  another  cup  of  the  coffee 
— “the  genuine  article,  Doctor;  no  rye,  barley, 
okra,  sweet-potatoes,  or  other  trash  in  it” — of 
Miss  Anne’s  making  and  another  slice  of  Miss 
Anne’s  sponge-enke — only  blondes  like  Anne 
can  ever  make  real  sponge-cake ; brunettes  suc- 
ceed in  pound,  preserves,  and  the  like,  not  in 
sponge— Dr.  Peel,  we  say,  changes  the  topic  to. 
our  bright  prospects  now  of  speedy  success.  At 
which  point,  Colonel  Juggins  having  ridden  over 
to  trade  certain  oxen  with  Mr.  Wright,  Dr.  Peel 
is  left  to  be  entertained  by  Miss  Anne. 

Petite  Anne!  A canary-bird  is  small,  we 
know,  never  so  small  as  when  in  contrast  with 
an  eagle.  Very  quiet  is  Anne ; low-spoken,  too. 
Blushes  also  coming  and  going  on  causeless  er- 
rands to  and  from  heart  and  cheek.  No  one 
plays  better  on  the  piano — not  concert  music,  you 
know,  but  exactly  the  kind  for  a parlor.  Anne 
sings,  too,  as  a canary-bird  ever  should,  and 
very  sweetly ; not  the  operatic  style  either,  yell, 
squall,  inarticulate ; you  are  not  deafened  by 
Anne,  and  can  make  out  as  distinctly  every  syl- 
lable she  sings  as  if  she  spoke  it.  Dr.  Peel  stand- 
ing behind  her,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her 
music  as  she  plays,  joining  in  with  his  splendid 
voice,  stooping  to  say  this  and  the  other  nothing 
in  his  lowest  modulations. 

• “I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late!”  she  says,  with 
an  instant  thrill  at  the  impropriety  of  saying  so 
with  such  simplicity,  when,  at  last,  Dr.  Peel 
sees  by  his  massy  gold  watch  that  it  is  time  for 
him  to  go.  Mr.  Wright,  done  with  Colonel  Jug- 
gins by  this  time,  urges  his  guest  to  stay  to  tea. 
Dr.  Peel  would  do  so  with  great  pleasure,  he 
could  Tide  m ta  to\va  by  moonlight,  only  he  has 
“an  appointment  to  keep.” 

“With  some  fair  lady,  I’ll  bet,”  says  Mr.v 
Wriglit,  good-naturedly,  as  he  shakes  the  Doc- 
tor’s hand  on  parting. 

“ Wrong  this  time,  General — not  with  a lady,” 
replies  Dr.  Peel,  Anne’s  little  hand  in  his  as  he 
bids  good-by. 

No,  not  with  a lady.  As  the  Doctor  nears 
the  corner  of  a fence,  about  a mile  from  Somer- 
ville, he  draws  rein  to  speak  with  a particularly 
ill-visaged  negro  man,  evidently  waiting  for  him 
there.  Protruding  chin,  with  beard  in  little  , 
knots  upon  it  here  and  there  ; retreating  fore- 
head; coarse  wool-tied  up  in  pig-tails,  stick- 
ing up  in  every  direction  from,  his  head ; squalid 
clothing ; long,  ape-like  arms ; big,  flat  feet — a 
savage.  In  all  New  Zealand  none  more  so.  Not 
a more  thorough  savage  that  hour  in  the  Africa 
from  which  the  man’s  great-grandfather  came, 
save  that  here  Jem  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  civilization,  the  chief  ingredient  gas  of  which 
for  his  breathing  is — force.  And  Jem  has  lost 
his  ancestral  Fetich,  the  Christianity  he  has  in 
exchange  being  too  undefined  for  him  at  least 
to  put  in  words  if  questioned.  Not  that  there 
are  not  thoroughly  pious  negroes  at  the  South ; 
there  are  many  thousands  of  them— a larger 
proportion  of  them  pious,  perhaps,  than  of  the 
whites,  only  Jem  was  not  one  of  them.  Yet, 
sad  to  say,  when  Jem  has  any  special  villainy 
to  engage  in  the  negro  in  Somerville  of  all  oth- 
ers whom  he  is  sure  to  call  upon  to  assist  him 
therein  is  Orange,  a preacher,  a very  Brother 
Barker  for  singing  and  praying  among  the 
blacks.  Beyond  this  there  is  not,  of  course,  the 
least  parallel  between  the  two  preachers.  Only, 
the  remark  may,  with  great  deference  to  every 
body,  be  made,  that,  if  Brother  Barker’s  Scrip- 
ture views  of  Slavery  prompted  him  to  his  most 
violent  courses,  by  a singular  coincidence,  it 
was  the  Rev.  Orange’s  views,  too,  of  Slavery 
from  the  Bible — read,  doubtless,  upside  down — 
which  prompted  him  to  his  most  objectionable 
courses;  his  evil  courses  being,  however,  all 
underground.  So  very  sly  is  Orange  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  certainly ; yet,  if  the  fact  was 
known,  it  is  rather  Orange  who  employs  Jem  in 
deeds  of  darkness  than  Jem  who  employs  Orange. 
Just  now  both  are  in  the  hands  of  a greater 
than  either. 

“Splendidly  done,  Jem;  yon  couldn’t  have 
done  it  better,”  says  Dr.  Peel  to  Jem  standing 
before  him.  Great  contrast  between  the  broad- 
clothed,  bejeweled,  perfumed,  highly-educated, 
perfectly-accomplished,  and  powerfully-influcn- 
tial  Dr.  Peel  and  the  savage  beside  him ! Civili- 
sation and  Barbarism  embodied  and  in  strongest 
'contrast?  Apparently.  Only  there  is  not  an- 
other white  man  i Somerville  to  whom  Jem 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  when  he  speaks  to  him, 
but  the  relic  of  a head-covering  remains  un- 
iiirhed  on  Jem’s  head  now,  though  no  man  can 
express  in  word  and  manner  greater  respect, 
even  affection,  for  a companion. 

“ On’y  Orange  an’  me,”  he  says. . 

“I  told  you  boys  before!  don’t  think  it  is  safe 
the  money  should  be  in  your  hands ; you  are  sure 
to  let  it  out,”  begins  Dr.  Peel,  taking  a canvas 
bag,  apparently  quite  heavy,  from  his  bosom. 


“ Me  an’  Orange  .think  so  too,  on’y  we  is  out 
of  tobacco.  A few  dollars  for  our  women-folks, 
too,”  pleads  the  savage  as  humbly  as  a child. 

“ Very  well,  certainly,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  replac- 
ing the  bng  in  his  bosom,  and  giving  the  man  a 
few  coins  of  gold  from  his  purse.  “You  may 
have  that  over  and  above,  and  welcome.  The 
rest  any  day  it  is  safe  for  you.  You  and  Orange 
can  t be  too  careful,  remember,  Jem.  Youknow 
how  to  get  it  to  me  if  you  hear  any  thing.  When 
I need  you  boyB  I’ll  let  yoH  know.” 

But  what  would  have  struck  an  eves-dropper  in 
all  this  interview  most  was  the  singular  bearing 
of  these  two  very  different  villains  to  each  oth- 
er. It  can  not  be  expressed  in  words,  but  it 
was  very  singular— very  singular  indeed. 


A STRANGE  STORY. 

When  the  criminal,  Pierre  Granger,  escorted  by 
four  gens  d’armes,  was  placed  in  the  dock  of  the  couvt 
of  assize,  there  was  a general  stir  among  the  crowd 
which  had  assembled  from  every  quarter  to  be  pres- 
ent at  his  trial. 

Pierre  Granger  was  not  an  ordinary  culprit— not 
one  of  those  poor  wretches  whom  the  court,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  furnishes  with  an  advocate,  judges 
in  the  presence  of  a heedless  auditory,  and  sends  to 
oblivion  in  the  convict  prisons  of  the  State.  He 
had  figured  at  Augtil  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers ; and  while  M.  LApervier  had  undertaken  his 
defense,  M.  Louraugain,  the  attorney-general,  was 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.  Now,  at  the  time  of 
which  I write,  these  two  men  stood  at  the  head  of 
their  profession.  Whenever  it  was  known  that 
they  were  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  in  any 
cause,  crowds  immediately  flocked  to  enjoy  their 
eloquent  sentences,  sonorous  periods,  and  phrases 
as  round  and  as  polished  as  so  many  billiard-balls. 
It  was  a perfect  riot  of  tropes  and  figures,  a delicious 
confusion  of  periphrases  and  metaphors.  All  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  defiled  before  the  charmed  audit- 
ory, and  sported,  jested,  and  struggled  with  each 
other,  like  Virgil’s  playful  shepherds.  There  was 
a luxury  of  epithets,  passing  even  that  of  the  Abbe 
Delille.  Every  individual  substantive  was  as  reg- 
ularly followed  by  its  attendant  adjective,  as  the 
great  lady  of  the  last  century  by  her  train-bearing 
page.  In  this  pompous  diction  a man  became  a mor- 
tal, a horse  a courser,  the  moon  was  styled  pale 
Dian.  My  father  and  my  mother  were  never  called 
so,  but  invariably  “ the  authors  of  my  being a 
dream  was  a vision,  a glass  a crystal  vase,  a knife 
a sword,  a car  a chariot,  and  a breeze  became  a 
whirlwind : all  of  which,  no  doubt,  tended  to  pro- 
duce a style  of  exceeding  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Pierre  Granger  was  a clumsily-built  fellow,  five 
feet  ten  in  height,  thirtyfcight  years  old,  with  foxy 
hair,  a high  color,  and  small,  cunning  gray  eyes. 
He  was  accused  of  having  strangled  his  wife,  cut 
uj?  the  body  into  pieces,  and  then,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal his  crime,  set  fire  to  the  house,  wherein  his 
three  children  perished.  Such  an  accumulation  of 
horrors  had  shed  quite  a romantic  halo  round  thek 
perpetrator.  Ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  flocked  to 
the  jail  to  look  at  him ; and  his  autograph  was  in 
wonderful  request,  as  60on  as  it  became  known  that 
Madame  CAsarine  Langelot,  the  lioness  of  the  dis- 
trict, possessed  some  words  of  his  writing  in  her  al- 
bum, placed  betw  een  a ballad  by  » professor  of 
rhetoric  and  a problem  by  the  Cngineer-in-chief  of 
the  department  ; neither  gentleman,  to  say  the  truth, 
beiilg  much  flattered  by  such  close  juxtaposition 
with  the  interesting  pet -prisoner.  "When  Pierre 
Granger,  with  his  lowering,  prow  and  air.  of  stolid 
cunning,  was  placed  in  the  dock,  the  names  oftwelve 
jurors  were  drawm  by  lot,  and  the  president  de- 
manded of  the  counsel  on  either  side  whether  they 
wished  to  exercise  their  right  of  challenge.  Both 
declined  offering  any  objection  to  twelve  such  hon- 
orable names ; but  the  attorney-general  added,  that 
he  would  require  the  drawing  of  a supplementary 
juror.  It  was  done,  and  on  the  paper  appeared 
the  name  of  Major  Vemor.  At  the  sound  a slight 
murmur  was  heard  among  the  spectators,  while 
MM.  Louraugain  and  Lepervier  exchanged  a rapid 
glance,  which  seemed  to  say:  “Will  not  you.  chal- 
lenge him  ?’’  But  neither them  did  so ; an  officer 
conducted  Major  Vemor  into  his  appointed  place, 
and  amidst  profound  silence  the  fiidictment  was  read. 
Major  Vernor  had  lived  in  the  town  during  the  last 
two  years.  Every  one  gave  him  the  military  title, 
yet  none  could  tell  when,  or  where,  or  whom  he  had 
served.  He  seemed  to  have  neither  family  nor 
friends ; and  when  any  of  his  acquaintances  ven- 
tured to  sound  him  on  the  subject,  be  always  re- 
plied in  a manner  by  no  means  calculated  to  en- 
courage curiosity.  “Do  7 trouble  my  head  about 
your  affairs?”  he  would  say.  “Your  shabby  old 
town  suits  me  well  enough  as  a residence,  but  if 
you  don’t  think  I have  a right  to  live  in  it,  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  convince  you  of  the  fact  at  day- 
break to-morrow  with  gun,  sword,  or  pistol.  ” Ma- 
jor Vernor  was  precisely  the  very  man  to  keep  his 
word ; the  few  persons  who  had  entered  his  lodgings 
reported  that  his  bedroom  resembled  an  armory,  so 
fully  was  it  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  murderous 
weapons.  Notwithstanding  this  he  seemed  a very 
respectable  sort  of  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  punc- 
tual in  his  payments,  and  fond  of  smoking  excel- 
lent cigars,  sent  him,  he  used  to  say,  by  a friend  in 
Havana.  He  was  tall,  very  thin,  bald,  and  always 
dressed  in  black ; his  mustaches  curled  to  a point ; 
and  he  invariably  wore  his  hat  cocked  over  his  right 
ear.  In  the  evenings  he  used  to  frequent  the  pub- 
lic reading-rooms  of  the  town,  but  he  never  played 
at  any  game,  or  conversed  with  the  company,  re- 
maining absorbed  in  his  newspaper  until  the  clock 
struck  ten,  when  he  lit  his  cigar,  twisted  his  mus- 
taches, and  with  a stiff,  silent  bow  took  his  depart- 
ure. It  sometimes  happened  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany, bolder  than  the  others,  said,  “ Good-night, 
major!”  Then  the  major  would  stop,  fix  his  gray 
eye  on  the  speaker,  and  reply,  “Good-nigh  , mon- 
sieur!” hut  in  so  rude  and  angry  a tone  that  the 
words  sounded  more  like  a malediction  than  a polite 
salutation.  It  was  remarked  that  whoever  thus 
ventured  to  address  the  major,  was,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  the  victim  of  some  strange 
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ill-luck.  He  regularly  lost  At  play,  was  sure  to 
knock  his  elbow  through  a handsome  lamp  or  vase, 
or  in  some  way  to  get  entangled  in  a misadventure. 
So  firmly  were  the  good  townsfolk  persuaded  that 
the  major  possessed  an  evil  eye  that  their  common 
expression,  when  any  one  met  with  a misfortune, 
was : “ He  must  have  said  1 good-night’  to  the  ma- 
jor.” 

This  mysterious  character  dined  everyday  at  the 
ordinary  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  although  habitu- 
ally silent,  seemed  usually  contented  with  the  fare. 
One  day,  however,  after  having  eaten  some  bread 
soup,  he  cast  his  eye  along  the  table,  frowned,  and 
calling  the  host,  said : “How comes  it  that  the  din- 
ner to-day  is  entirely  meagre  ?” 

“ Monsieur  no  doubt  forgets  that  this  is  Good 
Friday.” 

“ Send  me  up  two  mutton-chops.” 

“Impossible,  major — there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
meat  to  be  had  at  any  butcher’s  in  the  town.” 

“ Let  me  have  some  fowl.” 

“That  is  not  to  be  had  either.” 

“What  a set  of  fools!”  exclaimed  the  major, 
striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table  with  such 
force  that  the  bottles  reeled  and  rocked  just  as  if  all 
the  wine  in  their  bodies  had  got  into  their  heads. 
Then  he  called  the  waiter,  and  said,  “Baptiste,  go 
to  my  lodging,  and  bring  me  the  inlaid  carbine 
which  hangs  over  my  pillow.”  ' 

The  poor  host  trembled,  and  grew  very  pale 
when  Baptiste  returned  with  a double-barreled  gun, 
beautifully  inlaid  with  silver.  The  major  coolly 
examined  the  locks,  put  on  fresh  caps,  cocked  both 
barrels,  and  walked  out,  followed  at  a respectful 
distance  by  the  guests  and  inmates  of  the  hotel. 
Not  far  off  stood  an  old  ivy-mantled  church,  whose 
angular  projections  were  haunted  by  many  ravens. 
Two  large  ones  flew  out  of  a turret  just  as  the  ma- 
jor came  up  and  took  aim  for  a double  shot.  Down 
tumbled  both  the  unclean  birds  at  his  feet. 

1 ‘ Sucre  bleu  /”  said  he,  picking  them  up.  “ I’m 
regularly  sold — they’re  quite  lean.” 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  according  to  his  ex- 
press orders,  one  moiety  of  his  ill-omened  booty  was 
dressed  in  a savor)'  stew,  and  the  other  simply  roast- 
ed. Of  both  dishes  he  partook  so  heartily  that  not 
a vestige  of  either  remained,  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  eaten  more  relishing  food.  From  that 
day  the  major  became  an  object  of  uneasiness  to 
some,  of  terror  to  others,  of  curiosity  to  all.  When- 
ever ho  appeared  on  the  public  promenade  every 
one  avoided  him ; at  ^ie  theatre  his  box  was  gen- 
erally occupied  by  himself  alone ; and  each  old  wo- 
man that  met  him  in  the  street  invariably  stopped 
to  cross  herself.  Major  Vernor  was  never  known 
to  enter  a church,  or  accept  an  invitation ; at  first 
he  used  to  receive  a.  good  many  of  these,  and  the 
perfumed  billets  served  him  to  light  his  cigars. 

Such,  thd|,  was  the  thirteenth  juror  drawn  in 
the  cause  of  Pierre  Granger,  and  it  may  easily  be 
understood  why  the  audience  were  moved  at  hear- 
ing the  name  of  A&jor  Vernor.  The  paper  of  ac- 
cusation, notwithstanding  drawn  up  by  the  attorn- 
ey-general wi!h  a force  and  particularity  of  descrip- 
tion which  horrified  the  ladies  present,  was  read 
amidst  profound  silence  broken  only  by  the  snoring 
of  the  prisoner,  who  had  coolly  settled  himself  to 
sleep.  The  gens  d’armes  tried  to  rouse  him  from  his 
slumber,  but  they  merely  succeeded  in  maxing  lilm 
now  and  then  half  open  his  dull,  brutish  eyes.  When 
the  clerk  had  ceased  to  read,  Pierre  Granger  was 
with  difficulty  thoroughly  awakened,  and  the  pres- 
ident proceeded  to  question  him.  The  interroga- 
tory fully  revealed,  in  all  its  horror,  the  thoroughly 
stupid  fiendishness  of  the  wretch.  He  had  killed 
his  wife,  he  said,  because  they  couldn’t  agree ; he 
had  set  his  house  on  fire  because  it  was  a cold  night, 
and  he  w'anted  to  make  a good  blaze  to  warm  him- 
self; as  to  his  children,  they  were  dirty,  squalling 
little  tilings— no  loss  to  him  or  to  any  ope  else.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  pursue  all  the  details  of  this  dis- 
gusting trial.  M.  Louraugain  and  M.  Lepervier  both 
made  marvelously  eloquent  speeches,  but  the  latter 
deserved  peculiar  credit,  having  so  very  bad  a cause 
to  sustain.  Afthough  he  well  knew  that  his  client 
was  as  thorough  a scoundrel  as  ever  breathed,  and 
that  his  condemnation  would  be  a blessing  to  so- 
ciety, yet  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  all  a lawyer’s 
conscientiousness.  When  he  got  to  the  peroration 
he  managed  to  squeeze  from  his  eyes  a few  rare 
tears,  the  lajt  and  most  precious,  I imagine,  which 
he  carefully  reserved  for  an  especially  solemn  occa- 
sion— just  as  some  families  preserve  a few  bottles 
of  fine  old  wine  to  be  drunk  at  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  or  the  coming  of  age  of  a son.  At  length 
the  case  closed,  and  the  president  was  going  to  sum 
up ; but  as  tho  heat  in  court  was  excessive,  and  ev- 
ery one  present  stood  in  need  of  refreshment,  leave 
was  given  for  the  jury  to  retire  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  hall  was  cleared  for  the  same  space  of  time, 
in  order  that  it  might  undergo  a thorough  ventila- 
tion. During  this  interval,  while  twelve  of  the  ju- 
rors were  cooling  themselves  with  ices  and  sherbet, 
the  thirteenth  lighted  a cigar,  and,  reclining  in  an 
arm-ebair,  smoked  away  with  the  gravity  of  a Turk. 

“ What  a capital  cigar  1”  sighed  one  of  the  jurors, 
as  he  watched,  with  an  envious  eye,  the  odoriferous 
little  clouds  escaping  from  the  smoker’s  lips. 

“ Would  you  like  to  try  one?”  asked  the  major, 
politely  offering  his  cigar-case. 

“ If  it  would  not  trespass  too  much  on  your  kind- 
ness.” 

“By  no  means.  You  are  heartily  welcome.” 
The  juror  took  a cigar,  and  lighted  it  at  that  of  his 
obliging  neighbor.  “Well,  how  do  you  like  it?” 
asked  the  major. 

“Delicious!  It  has  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
aroma.  From  whence  are  you  supplied  ?” 

“From  the  Havana.”  Several  jurors  now  ap- 
proached, casting  longing  eyes  at  Major  Vernor’s  ci- 
gar-case. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  am  really  grieved  that 
I have  not  a single  cigar  left  to  offer  you,  having 
just  give u the  last  to  our  worthy  friend.  To-mor- 
row, however,  I hope  to  have  a fresh  supply,  and 
shall  then  ask  you  to  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting 
6ome.” 

At  that  moment  an  official  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  court  had  resumed  its  sitting : the  jury 


hastened  to  their  box,  and  the  president  began  his 
charge.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced,  however, 
when  the  juror  who  had  smoked  the  cigar  rose,  and 
in  a trembling  voice  begged  permission  to  retire,  as 
he  felt  verv  ill.  Indeed,  while  in  the  act  of  speak- 
ing, he  fell  backward,  and  lay  senseless  on  the 
floor.  The  president,  of  course,  directed  that  he 
should  be  carefully  conveyed  to  his  home,  and  de- 
sired Major  Vernor  to  take  his  place.  Six  strokes 
sounded  from  the  old  clock  of  the  town-hall  as  tho 
jury  retired  to  deliberate  on  their  verdict  in  the 
case  of  Pierre  Granger.  Eleven  gentlemen  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice  that  the  wretched  assassin’s 
guilt  was  perfectly  clear,  and  that  they  could  not 
hesitate  for  a moment  as  to  their  decision.  Major 
Vernor,  however,  stood  up,  placed  his  back  against 
the  door,  and  regarding  his  colleagues  with  a pe- 
culiarly sinister  expression,  said,  slowly — 

“ I shall  acquit  Pierre  Granger,  and  you  shall 
all  do  the  same !” 

“Sir,”  replied  the  foreman,  in  a severe  tone, 
“you  are  answerable  to  your  conscience  for  your 
own  actions,  but  I do  not  see  what  right  you  have 
to  offer  us  a gratuitous  insult.” 

“Am  I then  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you?” 
asked  the  major,  meekly. 

“ Certainly,  in  supposing  us  capable  of  breaking 
the  solemn  oath  which  we  have  taken  to  do  impar- 
tial justice.  I am  a man  of  honor — ” 

“Bah  !”  interrupted  the  major;  “are  you  quite 
sure  of  that?” 

A general  murmur  of  indignatiop  arose. 

“Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  such  a question  is  a 
fresh  insult  ?” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,”  said  Major  Vernor. 
“What  I said  was  drawn  forth  by  a feeling  of  the 
solemn  responsibility  which  rests  with  us.  Before 
I can  resolve  to  make  a dead  body  of  a living,  mov- 
ing being,  I must  feel  satisfied  that  both  you  and  I 
are  less  guilty  than  Pierre  Granger,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  so  certain.” 

An  ominous  silence  ensued.  The  major’s  words 
seemed  to  strike  home  to  every  breast,  and  at  length 
one  of  the  jurors  said,  “ You  seem,  Sir,  to  regard 
the  question  from  a philosophical  point  of  view.” 

“Just  so,  Monsieur  Cemeau.” 

“ You  know  me,  then  ?”  6aid  the  juror,  in  a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Not  very  intimately,  my  dear  Sir,  but  just  suf- 
ficiently to  appreciate  your  fondness  for  discount- 
ing bills  at  what  your  enemies  might  call  usurious 
interest.  I think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that 
an  honest  poor  man,  the  father  of  a large  family, 
blew  out  his  brains,  in  despair,  at  being  refused  by 
you  a short  renewal,  which  he  had  implored  on  his 
knees.” 

Without  replying  M.  Cemeau  retired  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  room  and  wiped  off  the  large 
drops  of  sweat  which  started  from  his  brow. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  inquired  another  juror, 
impatiently.  “Have  we  come  hither  to  act  a scene 
from  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Devil  ?’  ” 

“I  don’t  know  that  work,” replied  the  major; 

“ but  may  I advise  you,  Monsieur  de  Bardine,  to 
calm  your  nerves  ?” 

“ Sir,  you  are  impertinent,  and  I shall  certainly 
do  myself  the  pleasure  to  chastise  you.” 

“As  how?" 

“With  mv  sword.  I shall  do  you  the  honor  to 
meet  you  to-morrow.” 

“An  honor  which,  being  a man  of  sense,  I must  1 
beg  to  decline.  You  don’t  kill  your  adversaries, 
Monsieur  de  Bardine;  you  murder  them.  Have 
you  forgotten  your  duel  with  Monsieur  de  Lillar, 
which  took  place,  I am  told,  without  witnesses? 
While  he  was  off  his  guard  you  treacherously  struck  1 
him  through  the  heart.  The  prospect  of  a similar 
catastrophe  is  certainly  by  no  means  enticing.” 

With  an  instinctive  movement  M.  de  Bardine’s 
neighbors  drew  off. 

“I  admire  such  virtuous  indignation,”  sneered 
the  major.  “ It  especially  becomes  you , Monsieur 
Darien — ” 

“ What  infamy  are  you  going  to  cast  in  my  teeth  ?” 
exclaimed  the  gentleman  alWressed. 

“Oh,  very  little  — a mere  trifle  — simply,  that 
while  Monsieur  de  Bardine  kills  his  friends  you 
only  dishonor  yours.  Monsieur  Simon,  whose  house, 
table,  and  purse  are  yours,  has  a pretty  wife—” 

“ Major,”  cried  another  juror,  “you’re  a villain !” 

“Pardon  me,  my  dear  Monsieur  Calfat,  let  us 
call  things  by  their  proper  names.  The  only  vil- 
lain Among  us,  I believe,  is  the  man  who  himself 
set  fire  to  his  house  six  months  after  having  in- 
sured it  at  treble  its  value  in  four  offices,  whose  di- 
rectors were  foolish  enough  to  pay  the  money  with- 
out making  sufficient  inquiry.” 

A stifled  groan  escaped  from  M.  Calfat’s  lips  as  j 
lie  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“Who  are  you  that  you  thus  dare  to  constitute  i 
yourself  our  judge  ?”  asked  another,  looking  fiercely 
at  Vernor. 

“Who  am  I,  Monsieur  Peron  ? Simply  one  who 
can  appreciate  your  very  rare  dexterity  in  holding 
court-cards  in  your  hand,  and  making  the  dice  turn 
up  as  you  please.” 

M.  Peron  gave  an  involuntary  st$rt,  and  thence- 
forward held  his  peace.  The  scene,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  approaching  night,  had  now  assumed  a 
terrific  aspect.  The  voice  of  the  major  rang  in  the 
ears  of  eleven  pale,  trembling  men,  with  a cold  me- 
tallic distinctness,  as  if  each  word  inflicted  a blow. 

At  length  Vernor  burst  into  a strange,  sharp, 
hissing  laugh.  “Well,  my  honorable  colleagues,” 
he  exclaimed,  “does  this  poor  Pierre  Granger  still 
appear  to  you  unworthy  of  the  slightest  pity?  I 
grant  you  he  has  committed  a fault,  and  a fault 
which  you  would  not  have  committed  in  his  place. 
He  has  not  had  your  cleverness  in  masking  his  tur- 
pitude with  a show  of  virtue — that  was  his  real 
crime.  Now  if,  after  having  killed  his  wife,  he 
had  paid  handsomely  for  masses  to  be  said  for  her 
repose— if  he  had  purchased  a burial-ground,  and 
caused  to  be  raised  to  her  memory  a beautiful  square 
white  marble  monument,  with  a flowery  epitaph  on 
it  in  gold  letters— why,  then  we  should  all  have 
shed  tears  of  sympathy,  and  eulogized  Pierre  Gran- 
ger as  the  model  of  a tender  husband.  Don’t  you 
agree  with  me,  Monsieur  Norbec?” 


M.  Norbec  started  as  if  he  had  received  an  elec- 
tric shock.  “ It  is  false !”  he  murmured.  “ I did 
not  poison  Eliza ; she  died  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion.” 

“ True,”  6aid  the  major;  “you  remind  me  of  a 
circumstance  which  I had  nearly  forgotten.  Ma- 
dame Norbec,  who  possessed  a large  fortune  in  her 
own  right,  died  without  issue  five  months  after  ahe 
had  made  you  her  sole  legatee.” 

Then  the  major  was  silent.  They  were  now  \Q 
total  darkness.  Suddenly  came  the  sharp  click  of 
a pistol,  and  the  obscurity  was  for  a moment  bright- 
ened by  a flash,  but  there  was  no  report— the  weap- 
on had  missed  fire.  The  major  burst  into  a long  and 
loud  fit  of  laughter.  * 1 Charming ! delightful ! Ah , 
my  dear  Sir,”  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  foreman, 

“ you  were  the  only  honest  man  of  the  party ; and 
see  how,  to  oblige  me,  you  have  made  an  attempt 
on  my  person  which  places  you  on  an  honorable 
level  with  Pierre  Granger!”  Then,  having  rung 
the  bell,  he  called  for  candles,  and  when  they  were 
brought,  he  said,  “ Come,  gentlemen,  I suppose  you 
don’t  want  to  sleep  here ; let  us  make  haste  and  fin- 
ish our  business.” 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  foreman  handed  in  the 
issue  paper— a verdict  of  Not  Guilty— and  Pierre 
Granger  was  discharged  amidst  the  hisses  and  exe- 
crations of  the  crowd,  who  indeed  were  prevented 
only  by  a strong  military  force  from  assaulting  both 
judge  and  jury.  Major  Vernor  coolly  walked  up  to 
the  dock,  and  passing  his  arm  under  that  of  Pierre 
Granger,  went  out  with  him  through  a side-door. 

From  that  hour  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
ever  seen  again  in  the  country.  That  night  there 
was  a terrific  thunder-storm ; the  ripe  harvest  was 
beaten  down  by  hailstones  as  large  as  pigeons’  eggs, 
and  a flash  of  lightning  striking  the  steeple  of  the 
old  ivy-covered  church  tore  down  its  gilded  cross. 

• 

This  strange  story  was  related  t«  me  one  day  last 
year  by  a convict  in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison  at 
Toulon.  I have  given  it  verbatim  from  his  lips ; 
and  as  I was  leaving  the  building  the  sergeant  who 
accompanied  me  said,  “ So,  Sir,  you  have  been  list- 
ening to  the  wonderful  rhodomontades  of  Number 
19,788?” 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  mean  ? This  history—” 

“Is  false  from  beginning  to  end.  Number  19,788 
is  an  atrocious  criminal,  who  was  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  life,  and  who  during  the  last  few  months  has 
given  evident  proofs  of  mental  aberration.  His 
monomania  consists  chiefly  in  telling  stories  to  prove 
that  all  judges  and  jurors  are  rogues  and  villains. 
He  was  himself  found  guilt)',  by  a most  respectable 
and  upright  jury,  of  having  robbed  and  tried  to  mur- 
der Major  Vernor.  He  is  now  about  to  be  placed 

Ka  lunatic  asylum,  so  that  you  will  probably  be  the 
st  visitor  who  will  hear  his  curious  inventions.” 
“And  who  is  Major  Vernor?” 

“A  brave  old  half-pay  officer,  who  has  lived  at 
Toulon  beloved  and  respected  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  You  will  probably  see  him  to-day,  smoking 
his  Havana  cigar,  after  the  table-d’hote  dinner  at  i 
the  Crown  Hotel.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“ Pshaw!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Browne,  contemptuously,  as 
he  flurried  over  the  leaves  of  a fashionable, magazine.  “ I 
can’t  find  a decent  story  here.  Now,  what  are  all  these 

Mis.  Ttivswnn  onmo  .nj  ...»  J.-n  on  the  nr  in  Of  the  CUSy- 

chair  in  which  her  liege  lord  was  reclining.  “•iui»o? 
Why,  those  are  crochet  patterns  1“ 

“And  that,”  indicating  with  his  finger  a singular- 
shaped  figure,  “is  that  a crochet  pattern?” 

“No,  you  do*r,  innocent  man,”  returned  Mrs. 

“that  is  a pin-cushion— uud  mere,”  turning  over  a leaf, 
“ is  another  pattern,  such  a beauty : to  be  made  in  dark 
blue  velvet  and  pearls ! I am  going  to  get  materials  to- 
morrow and  commence  one  for  the  toilet-table  in  our  spare- 
room.” 

“ Ah !”  responded  the  gentleman,  reflectively.  Do  you 
happen  to  remember,  my  dear,  how  many  pin-cu^hious 
you  have  made  for  the  spare-room  since  we  were  married  ?” 

“Well,  you  know  that  pretty  white  satin  one  baby 
spoiled,  playing  with  it—” 

“ Curious  plaything,”  murmured  Mr.  B. 

“ — And  somebody  spilled  some  hair  oil  on  the  pink  silk 
one;  and  I began  a cushion  out  of  black  velvet,  but  I 
never  finished  it;  and  then  that  beautiful  crimson — 
Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Browne?" 

“ Only  to  my  writing-desk,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
who  was  already  half  across  the  room. 

“Dear  me,  how  abrupt!”  ejaculated  the  lady,  taking  up 
for  continued  examination  the  magazine  wliich  her  hus- 
band had  tossed  upon  the  table.  Pretty  soon,  however, 
tired  of  the  silence,  she  stole  softly  along  to  the  writing- 
desk,  and  peeping  over  Mr.  Browne’s  shoulder,  said, 
“ May  I see  what  you  are  writing?” 

“ Oh  yes,  my  dear ! it  is  especially  for  y6u.  Or  stay,  I 
will  read  it  to  you.”  And  placing  herou  a very  comfort- 
able seat,  he  commenced  as  follows : 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PIN-CUSIIION. 

Although  for  centuries  the  pin-cushion  has  been  a deni- 
zen of  human  habitations,  and  has  thriven  and  been  most 
prolific  in  the  very  centres  of  civilization,  its  physiology 
and  habits  have  been  but  little  noticed  by  naturalists. 
Even  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  order  of  animated 
nature  has  been  disputed.  o 

Linnaeus  classed  it  with  the  hedge-bog,  porcupine,  and 
kindred  animals;  with  which  it  has  one  noticeable  af- 
finity—that  of  shedding  loose  spines  on  the  approach  of 
man  ; but  to  which  in  other  respects  it  is  very  dissimilar. 

Buffon,  observing  that  it  frequented  human  habitations, 
and  chose  chambers  and  dormitories  for  its  abode,  was  led 
to  consider  it  an  insect,  and  to  class  it  with  the  spider  and 
cockroach.  > , . 

Cuvier,  however,  who  was  the  first  to  dissect  the  creat- 
ure, and  observe  accurately  its  anatomical  structure  and 
relations,  corrected  these  errors  and  rightly  assigned  to  the 
pin-cuBhion  a place  in  the  order  Invertebrate,  in  company 
with  the  urchin,  the  sponge,  and  the  (baby's)  coral. 

The  pin-cushion  is  a creature  of  which  it  may  be  said 
with  justice,  that  you  do  not  see  all  its  good  points  at  the 
first  glance.  Individuals  of  the  species  differ  widely  in 
size,  and  even  somewhat  in  form.  Aiighowever,  so  far  as 
observed,  have  a soft,  homogeneous  body,  destitute  of 
skeleton,  and  covered  with  a firm,  tough  skin,  in  whicli 
are  set,  more  or  less  thickly,  a great  number  of  spines, 
which  serve,  probably,  as  its  principal  media  of  commu- 
nication with  the  world,  as  it  has  no  limbs  nor  organs  of 
locomotion.  It  has  eyes  however.  If  a few  needles  are 
thrust  into  its  back  the  eyes  may  be  seen  distinctly. 

The  pin-cushion  is  very  domestic,  seeking  the  society 
of  man,  though  it  decidedly  prefers  that  of  woman.  It 
loves  to  lie  on  mantle-pieces,  on  dreseing-tables,  or  wash- 
stands,  or  to  make  its  nests  in  bureau-drawers.  Tho 
smaller  varieties  will  burrow  confidingly  in  a gentleman’s 
pocket.  It  is  less  timid  than  tho  rat  or  mouse,  seldom 
moving  from  a stranger  ev$n,  unless  actuan^tmiched. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  temperate  regions,  and  prefers  cities 


and  large  towns.  It  has  been  found  in  the  tropics,  but 
neither  Parry  nor  Kane  make  any  mention  of  having  found 
it  in  the  frozen  North.  It  is  most  prolific,  and  attains  the 
greatest  size  in  hotels,  barbers’  shops,  fancy  fairs,  and 
similar  places.  Though  sociable  toward  man,  it  is  not 
gregarious.  It  is  rare  to  find  two  of  these  little  creatures 
together. 

The  pin-cushion  frequently  enjoys  long  life.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its  internal  structure  preserves  it  from  many  of 
the  ailments  to  which  the  nobler  animals  are  subject.  It 
Is  most  liable  to  perish  through  severe  abrasions  or  divi- 
sions of  the  external  skin,  to  which  it  is  exceedingly  ex- 
posed. When  these  occur  immediate  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended, as  nature  appears  to  possess  no  restorative  power. 
By  means  of  proper  appliances  the  wounded  pin-cushion 
may  be  recovered;  and  care  being  taken,  it  will  usually 
pass  a long,  contented  life,  perishing  at  last  through  aim. 
pie  old  age  alone. 

“ Dear  me  1 Mr.  Browne,"  exclaimed  the  lady  as  that 
gentleman  came  to  a pause,  “what  an  amount  of  non- 
sense yon  can  write  about  nothiDgl" 

“Nothing I Why,  I am  sure  I thought  I had  been  writ* 
ing  about  the  pin-cushion.  But  if  you  insist  upon  calling 
it  nothing  I have  no  objection.  Only  I am  hungry—  l,am 
sure  that  was  the  tea-bell  that  rung  before  I had  read  my 
second  point  in  the  flin-cushion." 

And  they  went  down  to  tea. 

If  Mr.  Browne’s  brain  had  been  leas  prolific  we  should 
have  had  room  to  give  our  lady-readers  some  descriptions 
of  “new styles"  for  “ pin-cushions.”  As  it  is  we  can  only 
say  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  finding  a paragraph  head- 
ed “A etc  shaj>e/or  a pm-cushion"  if  they  open  any  popu* 
iar  periodica]  (for  ladies). 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  following  statement, 
made  by  an  exchange,  is  a mistakes 

“Within  a month  after  the  Opening  of  the  New  York 
Inebriate  Asylum  over  fifteen  hundred  applications 
made  by  w ealthy  parents  for  the  admission  of  their  daugh- 
ters, who  had  contracted  habits  of  intemperance  from  the 
use  of  wines  and  liquors  at  fashionable  parties." 

May-day  in  New  York  develops*  character.  Selfishness 
and  meanness  are  brought  to  light  as  well  as  generosity 
and  nobleness.  Some  people  have  a way  of  taking  a petty 
revenge  on  the  house  they  are  leaving;  or  else  it  is  mere- 
ly a chronic  meanness,  by  carrying  away  with  them  pieces 
of  it. 

On  the  second  day  of  Maya  gentleman  of  this  city  went 
to  call  on  a friend  who  had  been  boarding  in  Twenty-third 
Street.  On  reaching  the  house  he  was  puzzled  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  the  bell-handle.  Concluding  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  house,  he  looked  for  the  door-plate— it  was 
gone.  That  was  not  strange;  but  on  searching  for  the 
number  of  the  house  that  also  had  been  removed.  A fur- 
ther investigation  for  some  means  of  ingresB  showed  that 
the  door-knob  was  minus.  A slight  push  opened  the  door, 
revealing  that  the  lock , and  all  pertaining  to  it,  was  want- 
ing. Convinced  by  the  surroundings  of  the  identity  of  the 
house  the  gentleman  stepped  into  the  vestibule ; and  see- 
ing through  the  curtainless  glass  of  the  inner  door  a small 
boy,  he  resorted  to  the  successful  expedient  of  tapping  on 
the  glass.  It  was  a somewhat  doubtful  relief  to  learn  that 
his  friend  was  not  an  occupant  of  this  lockless,  latchless 
house,  since  the  probability  seemed  strong  that  the  rapa- 
cious, out-going  tenant  had  carried  off  his  boarder  per 
force. 

How  many  full-grown  Americans  know  how  to  eat  prop- 
erly ? The  lawyer  who  stuck  up  on  his  office-door,  “ Cone 
to  dinner ; back  in  ten  minutes,"  might  as  well  have  add- 
ed, “I  am  killing  myself  by  bolting  my  food,  and  then 
trying  to  digest  it  over  my  papers ; at  forty-five  I shall 
probably  be  either  a broken-down  invalid  or  a lunatic, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I am  very  much  at  your  service.” 
There  is  also  a ghastly  humor  about  the  other  story  of  the 
host  in  a New  England  city  who  asked  his  guest,  at  a mid- 
day dinner,  if  h6  would  mind  eating  his  pie  in  the  street 
as  they  walked  along. 

' The  over-strict  regarders  of  etiquette  often  suffer  severe- 
ly in  consequence  nowadays.  But  even  the  most  punctili- 
ous of  our  time  would  scarcely  make  such  a sacrifice  of  good 
taste  as  that  recorded  in  the  incident  we  give  below: 

In  England,  during  the  French  Revolution,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  invited  the  emigrant  Due  de  Grammont  to  a 
splendid  aiuucr,  one  of  those  magnificent  entertainments 
which  English  noblemen  pride  themselves  on  giving  to 
crowned  heads,  and  their  good  feeling  prom^tsC.^  ~ 
duced,  which  for  age  and  flavor  was  supposed  to  be  match- 
less. It  was  liquid  gold  in  a crystal  flagon,  a ray  of  the 
sun  descending  into  a goblet ; it  was  nectar  which  was  wor- 
thy of  Jove,  and  in  which  Bacchus  would  have  reveled. 
The  noble  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  himself  helped  his 
guest  to  a glass  of  this  choice  wine,  and  De  Grammont  on 
tasting  it  declared  it  to  be  excellent.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, anxious  to  judge  of  its  quality,  poured  out  a glass, 
which  no  sooner  approached  his  lips  than  with  a horrible 
contortion  he  exclaimed  : “ Why,  what  on  earth  is  this  ?” 
The  butler  approached,  took  the  bottle  and  applied  it  to 
his  nostrils,  and  to  the  dismay  of  his  master  pronouuced  it 
to  be  castor-oil ! The  Due  de  Grammont  had  swallowed 
this  horrid  draught  without  wincing. 

As  to  fashions : Bonnets,  it  is  said,  are  not  worn  at  all ! 
A handful  of  lilies  or  violets,  festooned  with  a ribbon,  and 
placed  coquettishly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  being  mostly 
concealed  by  the  hair,  is  used  as  a substitute.  So  bonnets 
amount  to  nothing! 

Some  other  things  are  worn,  however— dresses,  for  ex- 
ample—and  very  handsome  ones  too. 

The  popular  material  for  the  present  season  is  called 
ertpem,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  fabrics  ever  manufac- 
tured. It  is  a sort  of  strong  China  crepe,  with  all  the 
lustre  and  brilliancy  of  silk  upon  it;  and,  added  to  this,  it 
has  an  admirable  quality — it  is  soli  to  the  touch.  Pearl- 
gray  crepon  dresses,  trimmed  with  pale-blue  silk,  are  very 
popular.  The  silk  is  cut  on  the  cross  and  made  into  bands, 
and  these  bands  are  worked  over  with  crystal  beads.  Tills 
t rimming  is  varied  either  with  guipure,  lined  with  colored 
ribbon  or  with  narrow  fringe,  arranged  in  rows  to  simulate 
turrets.  Pink  and  blue  cripon  dresses  are  particularly 
pretty  for  evening  wear. 

White  and  scarlet  will  be  the  Parisian  summer  mixture, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  also  adopted  here.  Many  white 
foulard  bodices  are  trimmed  with  these  colors.  A very 
pretty  one  has,  first,  scarlet  ribbon  frill  and  black  lace 
round  the  throat,  and  another  turned  down  as  a collar 
round  the  neck.  Scarlet  buttons  covered  with  Cluny  lace 
are  arranged  down  the  front,  and  the  cuffs  match  the  neck. 

Garibaldis  in  white  muslin  are  trimmed  with  a new  ma- 
terial in  cotton  that  washes  with  them,  and  looks  at  sight 
like  black  ribbon  and  Cluny  lace.  Some  of  these  bodices 
in  fine  muslin,  lace,  and  embroidery,  are  cut  open  square 
at  the  throat.  Others  cross  like  a fichu,  and  are  composed 
of  narrow  tucks  and  lace. 

Color*!  hand  embroidery  on  shawls  is  a new  feature  iu 
the  fashions  introduced  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 
The  materials  upon  which  the  work  is  executed  are  China 
. crepe,  French  cripe,  fine  cashmere,  etc.,  and  upon  black 
or  white  grounds.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  introduced  in 
the  natural  colors,  sometimes  in  garlands  carried  round 
the  shawl  as  a border,  and  sometimes  in  sprigs.  Lace 
patterns  in  black  and  white,  and  executed  with  a Russian 
stitch,  are  also  used,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  others  mixed 
with  the  colored  flowers.  Rich  soft  silk  fringes,  knotted, 
are  generally  added  to  these  shawls,  but  sometimes  the 
border  is  of  lace,  black  or  white,  or  a mixture  of  both. 

Black  and  white  grenadine  shawls,  embroidered  iu  scar- 
let, •pserve  uotice  as  novel.  Plain  shawls  also,  in  these 
thin  materials  aud  fringed,  and  also  plain  scarf  shawls  in 
llama,  in  all  colors,  delicate  light-blues  and  rich  rose 
shades,  will  be  worn. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Mr.  THOMPSON’S  UMBRELLA. 

“ Augcsta,  I wish  you  would  practice  Chopin’s 
march.  Mr.  Thompson  likes  music.” 

Oh,  how  sick  I was  of  beariug  about  Mr. .Thomp- 
son ! My  poor  aunt— she  meant  it  very  kindly,  of 
course,  but  she  little  knew  how  she  made  me  hate 
those  single  gentlemen  whom  she  so  wished  me  to 
please-.  1 was  an  orphan,  and  had  forty  pounds  a 
year,  and  my  aunt’s  annuity  died  with  her ; so  I 
suppose  her  anxiety  to  see  me  married  was  both 
commendable  and  natural,  bat  to  ine  it  was  dread- 
ful. Moreover,  perhaps  because  I was  a proud 
girl,  and  perhaps,  too,  because  I was  a foolish  one, 
the  mere  fa>  t of  a man,  young  or  middle-aged — for 
only  the  old  and  wedded  were  excluded— coming  to 
the  bouse  on  my  account,  made  him  detestable  in 
my  eyes.  I should  not  wonder  if  that  were  not  the 
reason  why  I pleased  none.  I was  said  to  be  pret- 
ty—I may  say  that  now,  alas!  it  is  so  long  ago— 
but  plainer, girls,  with  no  greater  advantages  than 
I had,  went  off  at  a premium  in  the  marriage  mark- 
et, and  I remained  Augusta  Raymond,  nncared 
and  unsought  for.  I did  not  care,  not  I.  I only 
lamented  that  aunt  would  worry  both  these  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  and  me  with  vain  efforts  to  make 
them  a lmire  me,  and  make  me  like  them.  She  was 
my  best  friend,  however,  and  I loved  her  dearly. 
So  I now  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  Cho- 
pin’s march,  and  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
voted Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  to  come  this  even- 
ing, and  .who  little  knew,  poor  fellow!  he  had  been 
invited  to  spend  a week  with  us  for  the  express 
pui-pose  of  falling  in  love  with  his  second  cousin’s 
niece.  T had  not  seen  him  since  I was  a child. 
He  was  a young  man  then,  tall,  dark,  and  grave, 
and  already  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  He  was  a 
rich  man  now- — at  least  rich  for  such  a poor  girl  as 
I was,  but  he  was  Mr.  Thompson,  and  1 hated  him ; 
besides,  he  must  be  old,  quite  old. 

I thought  of  all  these  things  while  1 was  play- 
ing, and  then  I forgot  them,  for  the  divine  music 
bore  me  away,  and  music  was  a passion  to  me  then. 

We  lived  in  the  country,  and  a small  but  beauti- 
ful garden  inclosed  my  aunt’s  cottage.  It  was  a 
low  one,  with  broad  rooms,  a little  dark,  perhaps, 
yet  strangely  pleasant.  At  least  they  seemed  so 
to  me.  I dearly  liked  the  room  in  which  I now 
sat  playing.  It  was  our  best  room,  but  it  was 
also  our  sitting-room.  A central  table  was  strewn 
with,  books,  some  of  which  tfere  dear  old  friends, 
and  others  were  pleasant  and  new  acquaintances. 
Flower-stands,  work-baskets,  and  delightful  chairs, 
chairs  made  to  read  or  dream  in,  added  to  the  at- 
tractions of  this  apartment.  I enjoyed  it  even  as  I 
played ; but  then,  to  be  sure,  the  windows  were  all 
open,  and  every  one  gave  me  a glimpse  of  the  green 
garden  with  a patch  of  blue  sky  above  its  nodding 
trees,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  mignonnette  came 
in  with  every  breath  of  air.  Where  are  you  now, 
pleasant  room  and  green  garden?  The  ruthless 
hand  of  man  has  laid  you  waste,  and  my  eyes  can 
see  you  no  more.  Is  there  no  home  for  lost  places, 
no  dream-land  like  the  Indian’s  hunting-ground, 
where  the  things  that  have  once  been  may  en- 
joy a shadowy  existence?  Are  you  really  forev- 
er gone  and  lost,  save  when  you  come  back  every 
time  a woman,  whose  hair  is  turning  gray,  hears 
that  grand  mournful  music  to  which  your  pleasant 
homeliness  would  seem  so  little  akin  ? 

“My  dear!  Mr.  Thompson!”  said  my  aunt’s 
voice,  as  I closed  the  instrument.  I turned  round 
and  saw  him— tall,  dark,  grave,  very  little  alter- 
ed, and  not  at  all  old.  We  had  expected  him  for 
dinner,  and  he  had  come  for  luncheon : I forget  how 
the  mistake  arose.  As  he  opened  the  garden  gate 
he  met  my  aunt.  They  heard  me  playing,  and 
stood  by  one  of  the  windows  to  listen.  When  I 
reused  they  entered  the  room,  and  it  was  then  that, 
as  I said,  I saw  him. 

I did  not  know  R at  the  time,  but  I knew  it 
later;  I liked  him  from  that  very  moment.  I 
am  not  sure  that  ev<5ry  girl  would  have  liked  Mr. 
Thompson.  He  was  decidedly  good-looking,  and 
he  was  both  shrewd  and  pleasant;  but  he  had  a 
tpiaint  and  abrupt  manner,  which  was  apt  to  startle 
Strangers.  1 liked  it  well,  however.  I liked  that 
eccentricity  which  never  took  him  too  far,  and  that 
slight  want  of  polish  which  gave  flavor  to  every 
thing  he  said  or  did.  I liked  all,  excepting  his 
tunbrella.  That  I detested.  It  was  large,  solid, 
massive,  and  dreadfully  obtrusive.  He  had  it  in 
his  hand  on  that  bright,  warm  day,  and  long  as 
our  acquaintance  lasted,  I never  saw  Mr.  Thomp- 
son without  it.  Later,  w'hen  our  intimacy  had 
progressed,  I taxed  him  with  this.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  good-humoredly,  “I  confess  it  is  my  hobby. 
My  earliest  ambition  as  a boy  was  to  possess  an 
umbrella,  and  my  greatest  happiness  as  a man  is 
to  go  about  with  one,” 

Ofcoursewedidnotspeakabouthisumbrellaonthis 
the  first  morning  we  spent  together.  Sir.  Thomp- 
son praised  my  music,  and,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  told  me  I played  divinely.  He  said  it  with- 
out preamble,  and  I saw  he  meant  it.  My  aunt  was 
delighted,  and  I felt  pleased;  but  somehow  or  oth- 
er I also  felt  that  Mr.  Thompson  treated  me  like  a 
little  girl ; and  so  he  did — not  merely  then,  but  ever 
afterward.  Tiresome  man!  I had  thought  him 
old  before  I saw  him,  and  I could  not  make  him 
think  me  old  now  that  he  saw  me. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  stay  a week  with  us,  but 
a month.  Oh,  that  happy  month,  with  long  golden 
d iys  and  delicious  evenings,  and  music  and  sweet 
converse ! 6hall  I ever  forget  it?  If  the  wakening 
was  bitter,  let  me  remember  that  the  dream  was 
very  sweet. 

Air.  Thompson  was  to  leave  us  next  morning, 
and  we  were  in  the  garden  together.  I knew  by 
this  time  how  I felt  toward  him,  and,  kind  though 
lie  was,  I doubted  if  he  cared  much  for  me.  And 
when  he  said,  “ Augusta,  I have  something  to  say 
to  you,”  my  heart  began  to  beat.  He  used  to  call 
lire  Augusta  now  and  then,  having  known  me  as  a 
child ; but  never  had  he  said  it  so  kindly  as  this 
evening. 

Ah,  well ! I suppose  many  women  have  to  go 
through  the  bitterness  which  came  to  me  then. 
Mr.  Thompson  had  met  nay  cousin  Jessie  at  Mri 


Gray’s,  proposed  to  her,  and  been  accepted.  From 
the  moment  he  mentioned  Jessie’s  name  1 knew  my 
fate.  Without  seeking  it,  I suppose,  she  had  ever 
stood  between  me  and  every  good.  Sho  bad  taken 
the  friendship  of  my  best  friend,  the  liking  of  my 
nearest  rd.ni-e— 1 was  not  really  my  aunt’s  niece, 
only  her  late  liosband’s — and  now  she  had  fore- 
stalled ine  in  the  love  of  the  only  man  I had  ever 
cared  for.  Surely  she  was  uot  to  blame  in  that,  but 
oh,  how  hard,  how  very  hard,  it  seemed  to  me! 
The  nightingale  sang  in  the  trees  above  us,  pure 
brilliant  stars  burned  in  the  sky,  the  garden  was 
full  of  fragrance,  and  Mr.  Thompson  went  on  pour- 
ing Jessie’s  praises  in  my  ear.  Slie  was  so  hand- 
some, so  bright,  so  genial,  and  so  delightfully  inno- 
cent ! And  what  do  you  suppose  he  told  me  all  this 
for?  Why,  because  he  wanted  mo  to  go  and  live 
with  them.  My  aunt’s  health  had  been  failing  of 
late,  and  he  wasaware  that  I knew  the  worst  might 
soon  come,  so  he  wanted  me  to  be  sure  of  a home. 
I burst  into  tears. 

“My  dear,  good  child,"  he  cried,  warmly,  “ if  I 
were  not  going  away,  I would  not  have  grieved  you 
so.  You  have,  I know,  a true,  warm  heart.  Your 
dear  aunt  may  live  for  years ; only,  if  she  should 
not,  Jessie  and  I — ” 

“Pray  don’t!"  I interrupted.  I could  not  bear 
it.  The  more  he  praised  me,  the  kinder  he  was, 
the  more  1 wept  and  felt  miserable.  At  length,  at 
my  request,  he  left  me.  I grew  calmer  after  a 
while,  and  -went  in. 

“Do  play  Chopin’s  march  for  us,  my  dear,”  said 
my  aunt.  Poor  dear  aunt!  she  wanted  me  to  fas- 
cinate him  to  the  last.  She  little  knew  that  Jessie, 
whom  she  disliked  so,  had  been  beforehand  with  me 
there. 

I played  it  again.  It  was  the  knell  of  all  my 
hopes.  A gray  twilight  filled  the  room,  and  they 
could  not  see  the  tears  which  flowed  down  my 
cheeks.  I played  well,  they  6aid ; and  I believe  I 
did.  Something  from  myself  was  in  the  music  that 
evening,  and  that  something  was  very  sorrowful. 
Mr.  Thompson  came  and  sat  by  me  when  I had 
done.  The  servant  brought  in  the  lights  and  a let- 
ter for  my  aunt.  While  she  was  reading  it,  he  said, 
softly : 

“ You  will  think  over  it.” 

“ Pray  don’t,”  I entreated. 

“ But  you  do  not  know  how  much  I like  you,”  he 
insisted;  “and  then  you  will  do  my  little  heedless 
Jessie  good — poor  childish  darling ! Besides,  I have 
set  my  heart  on  something.” 

This  crowned  all.  I guessed  his  meaning;  he 
had  a younger  brother  for  whom  he  meant  me.  Ho 
had  all  but  said  so  this  evening  in  the  gardon.  “ It 
would  do  John,  who  was  rather  light,  all  the  good 
in  the  world.”  I could  not  bear  it.  I rose  and 
went  up  to  aunt. 

“What  news,  aunty?”  I asked. 

“ News,  indeed !”  she  replied,  amazed.  “There’s 
Jessie  going  to  marry  my  cousin,  Mr.  Norris,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  I wonder  what  he  will  do 
with  the  little  flirt  ?” 

There  was  a pause. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  forward.  I did  not  dare  to 
look  at  him. 

“ What  Jessie  is  that?”  he  asked.  “ Surely  not 
Miss  Raymond’s  cousin?” 

“Yes ; the  same.  Do  you  know  her ?’’ 

“ I have  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Gray’s.” 

He  spoke  very  calmly.  I suppose  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  I pitied  him ; from  my  heart  I pitied  him. 

Q^Pcrkaps  it  is  not  true,  aunt  ?”  I said. 

*Not  true!  why  she  writes  it  to  me  herself— 
there’s  her  letter.” 

I looked  at  him  now.  He  was  pale  as  death,  but 
very  firm.  Neither  troubled  look  nor  quivering  lip 
gave  token  of  the  cruel  storm  within.  Something 
now  called  my  aunt  out  of  the  room. 

“ Augusta,  may  I look  at  it  ?”  he  asked,  glancing 
toward  the  letter,  which  my  aunt  had  handed  to  me. 

I could  not  refuse  him.  I gave  him  the  letter. 
He  read  it  through  with  the  same  composure,  then 
looking  for  his  umbrella,  which  he  would  always 
keep  in  a corner  of  the  sitting-room,  he  said,  very 
calmly : 

“ I think  I shall  go  and  take  a walk.” 

And  he  went  out,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  till 
the  next  morning,  when  he  left  us. 

My  aunt  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  not  proposed  to  me  after  all,  and  I was 
hurt  to  the  heart’s  core  by  the  coldness  of  his  adieu. 
My  value  had  gone  down  with  my  cousin’s  faith- 
lessness ; mine  had  been  at  the  best  but  a reflected 
light.  I was  liked  because  Jessie  was  loved. 

She  became  Mrs.  Norris  soon  after  this.  She 
was  married  from  my  aunt’s  house  out  of  regard  to 
Mr.  Norris,  who  was  related  to  hex1,  and  who  dis- 
liked Mrs.  Gray.  “That  busy-body,”  he  called 
her,  and  I am  afraid  she  was  a busy-body-  Jessie 
was  very  bright,  and  seemed  very  Happy.  She 
teased  me  unmercifully  about  Mr-  'ihompson.  She 
was  sure,  she  said,  he  had  made  love  to  me,  and 
Bhe  looked  at  me  with  cruel  significance  as  slie 
spoke.  But  I betrayed  neither  his  secret  nor  mine ; 
and  though  she  vexed  me  when  she  quizzed  him  to 
Mr.  Norris,  especially  about  his  umbrella,  I did  keep 
silent. 

“Iam  sure  he  will  be  married  with  his  umbrella 
under  his  arm,”  she  said,  the  evening  before  her  own 
wedding.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

1 did  not  answer  her ; I went  out  into  the  garden 
and  wondered  how  she  had  charmed  him.  Alas ! 

I might  have  wondered  how,  without  seeking  it,  he 
had  charmed  me. 

Jessie’s  marriage  was  a blow  to  my  aunt.  She 
had  always  thrash  1 1 should  go  off  first.  Slie  was 
also  cruelly  Gis  ip^inted  by  Mr.  Thompson’s  indif- 
ference, and  pitfhiips  she  guessed  the  meaning  ef 
my  altered  f ;oks.  I believe  I got  pale  and  thin 
just  then.  And  I was  always  playing  Chopin’s 
march. 

“My  dear,”  said  my  aunt  to  me  one  evening,  “is 
not  that  very  moui-nful ; ” 

“ I IflvT  it,  aunt,-’  1 replied;  but  I resolved  to 
play  it  no  more. 

“ Mr-  Thompson  liked  it,”  she  said,  with  a sigh. 
*•  I wonder  he  did  not  propose  to  you,”  she  added,* 
abruptly. 


I was  mute. 

“I  wish  I had  never  asked  him  here,”  she  re- 
sumed ; “ I can  uot  help  thinking — ” 

“ Don’t,  pray  don’tj”  I interrupted. 

She  did  not  insist,  but  she  made  me  go  and  sit  by 
her.  She  caressed  me,  she  coaxed  me,  and  little  by 
little  she  drew  my  secret  from  me. 

“ My  poor  darling,”  she  said,  when  I had  con- 
fessed all,  “ he  may  value  you  yet.” 

“No,  aunt,  he  never  will.  But  pray  do  not 
trouble  about  me.  I mean  to  get  over  it,  and  I 
will.” 

I spoke  resolutely,  and  my  aunt  praised  me. 

“You  have  always  been  the  best  of  girls,”  she 
said,  tenderly,  “ and  I am  glad  you  have  had  con- 
fidence in  me.  I did  not  mean  to  leave  homo  this 
year;  but  now  I will  take  you  to  the  sea-side. 
You  must  have  a change,  my  poor  darling !” 

She  kissed  me,  and  I remember  how  calm  and 
happy  I felt  in  that  gray  room,  sitting  by  my  dear 
aunt’s  side  and  looking  at  the  starry  sky.  The 
nightingale  was  singing  again  as  on  that  sad  even- 
ing when  I had  felt  so  broken-hearted ; tears  rose 
to  my  eyes  when  I remembered  it,  and  hi3  last 
kindness,  and  ray  foolish  withered  hopes;  but  the 
bitterness  was  gone  from  my  sorrow. 

“You  must  have  a change,” said  my  aunt  again. 

Alas ! the  change  came  with  the  morning.  My 
aunt  was  late  for  breakfast.  I went  up  to  her 
room  and  found  her  calmly  sleeping.  But  oh ! too 
calm,  too  deep,  were  those  slumbers.  The  kind 
eyes  which  had  rested  on  me  in  love  were  closed, 
the  voice  which  had  ever  spoken  in  praise  and  en- 
dearment was  silenced  for  ever  and  ever. 

I suppose  it  was  not  Jessie’s  fault  that  her  hus- 
band yvas  my  aunt's  heir-at-law ; but  I found  it  very 
hard.  Poor  dear  aunt,  she  always  did  mean  to 
make  a will  in  my  favor,  and  she  never  did.  Mr. 
Norris  behaved  very  handsomely  I was  told.  He 
gave  me  the  piauo  which  had  been  bought  for  me, 
a few  other  articles  of  no  great  value,  and  all  my 
aunt’s  wardrobe.  Ho  kept  her  jewels,  which  were 
fine,  and  the  furniture,  for  which,  as  he  said  truly 
enough,  I had  no  use.  Moreover,  he  allowed  me 
to  rernaiu  in  the  cottage  till  Lady-day ; though  per- 
haps, as  he  could  not  live  in  two  houses  at  a time, 
and  must  pay  the  rent  whether  I staid  there  or 
not,  this  was  no  such  great  favor  after  all.  God 
forgive  me,  I fear  I was  very  sinful  during  the 
dark  days  that  followed.  I had  some  friends  who 
did,  or  rather  who  said,  their  best ; but  there  was 
one  who  never  came  near  me,  who  gave  me  no 
token  of  his  existence,  who  had  no  kind  word  for 
me,  who  let  me  struggle  through  m’y  hard  trial,  and. 
who  never  offered  a helping  hand.  He  might  at 
least  have  written,  have  condoled  with  me  in  my 
sorrow,  but  he  did  not.  And  yet  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  often  at  Mr.  Norris’s  house. 
Jessie  herself  told  me  so.  True,  he  had  business  to 
transact  with  her  husband ; but  still  how  could  he 
do  it? 

He  did  it,  and  he  did  more.  Mr.  Norris  was 
thrown  off  liis  horse  one  morning  and  brought  home 
dead.  Jessie  became  a widow,  and  a poor  one,  said 
the  world.  Mr.  Norris  was  not  a rith  man  after 
all,  and  he  left  many  debts.  I only  wont  to  see 
her  once.  I found  her  cold,  callous,  and  defiant 
under  her  infliction ; yet  I would  have  gone  again 
if  Mr.  Thompson  had  not  been  Mr.  Norris’s  execu- 
tor. He  had  business  to  settle  with  the  widow,  and 
I could  only  interfere ; besides,  I could  not  bear  to 
see  them  together.  It  was  very  wrong  and  very 
useless,  but  it  was  so.  Mrs.  Gray  often  came  to 
see  me.  I can  not  say  6he  comforted  mo  much. 
She  gave  me  a world  of  wearisome  advice,  and  told 
me  much  that  I would  rather  not  have  heard.  What 
was  it  to  me  now  that  accounts  kept  him  so  often 
and  so  late  with  Jessie?  They  were  both  free; 
and  if  he  chose  to  forgive  her  and  marry  her,  and 
if  she  chose  to  marry  once  more  for  money — I say 
it  again— what  was  it  to  me  ? 

Aud  yet  I suppose  it  was  something  after  all ; for 
when  Mrs.  Gray  left  me  one  afternoon  in  February, 
I felt  the  loneliest  being  on  this  wide  earth.  Sho 
had  harped  again  on  that  hateful  string — that  Mr. 
Thompson  seemed  quite  smitten  with  Mrs.  Norris. 
“And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear?”  she  added; 
“ he  thought  you  were  gone.  He  seemed  quite 
surprised  when  I said  I had  seen  you  on  Sunday. 

1 What,  is  sho  not  gone?’  he  asked— ‘gone  to  Lon- 
don ?’  ‘No,  indeed ! What  should  she  go  to  Lou- 
donfor?’  He  did  not  answer  that,  but,  from  some- 
thing he  said,  I saw  he  thought  you  were  engaged 
to  be  man-ied.  ‘ I wish  she  were,  poor  dear !’  I re- 
plied : ‘ it  is  a hard  case  to  be  so  young  and  so  lone- 
ly.’ I have  no  doubt  he  thinks  so  too,  and  so  it  is 
to  prevent  Mrs.  Norris  from  being  lonely  that  he 
goes  to  see  her  so  often.”  Thus  she  rattled  on, 
stabbing  me  with  every  word,  till  at  length  she  left 
me  to  my  misery.  I sat  looking  at  the  fire ; it  was 
bright  and  warm,  but  mv  loneliness  was  heavy  upon 
me ; besides,  it  had  been  snowing,  and  the  gray  sky 
and  white  garden  and  silent  air  had  something  both 
lone  and  chill  in  them.  Yet  I was  not  quite  alone. 
Early  in  the  winter  I had  taken  in  a poor  half- 
starved  stray  dog,  and,  though  he  was  but  a shag- 
gy, half-bred  cur,  I had  made  a pet  of  him.  He 
had  laid  by  his  vagrant  habits  willingly  enough, 
and  he  now  lay  sleeping  on  the  rug  at  my  feet. 
Poor  Carlo ! he  heeded  not  the  morrow,  and  thought 
not  of  the  future.  Yet  how  long  could  I keep  him  ? 
— and  if  I cast  him  away  who  would,  have  him  ? 
He  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty  to  recommend 
him — nothing  but  his  old  honest  heart,  and  who 
would  care  for  that?  “Poor  Carlo — poor  old 
Carlo !”  I thought;  and,  perhaps  because  xny  heart 
was  rather  full  just  then,  tears  rose  to  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  of  the  fate  that  lay  before  him.  I believe 
I thought  of  something  else  too.  I remember  a 
vision  I saw  in  the  homing  coals;  how  it  came 
there  Heaven  knows.  I saw  them  both,  as  no 
doubt  they  often  were,  bending  over  accounts  which 
they  read  together,  then  looking  up  and  exchang- 
ing looks  and  smiles  which  no  one  could  mistake. 
I wonder  why  I came  back  to  images  which  tor- 
tured me— but  it  was  so.  I do  not  know  how  long 
Mrs.  Gray  had  been  gone  when  Carlo  gave  a short 
bark;  the  gate-bell  rang;  I saw  a tall  dark  form 
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pass  across  the  window,  and  my  little  maid  opened 
the  door,  saying: 

“Mr. Thompson,  ma’am.” 

I rose.  He  came  in,  with  his  umbrella  as  usual, 
and  Carlo  went  up  to  him  and  wagged  a friendly 
welcome.  I could  not  say  one  word.  I was  dread- 
fully agitated.  I felt  quite  sure  he  had  come  to  tell 
me  that  he  meant  to  marry  Jessie,  and  to  ask  me 
to  go  and  stay  with  them,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  else  could  have  brought  him.  Or  per- 
haps, as  Jessie  had,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  I was 
gone,  he  had,  on  learning  the  truth,  felt  ashamed 
of  his  long  coldness,  and  had  come  to  make  some 
sort  of  excuse.  He  made  none ; but  he  asked  how 
I was,  took  a chair,  looked  rather  hard  at  me,  and, 
without  waiting  for  my  answer,  feared  I was  not 
very  well. 

.“Oh ! I am  not  ill,  you  know,”  I replied,  a lit- 
tle carelessly.  “ I trust  you  are  well,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son.” 

He  said  he  was  very  well,  and  he  looked  at  the 
fixe.  For  a while  we  were  both  silent.  I spoke 
first.  My  remark  was  scarcely  a gracious  one. 

“I  heard  you  were  so  much  engaged  that  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  you,”  I said. 

I was  vexed  with  myself  as  6oon  as  I had  said 
it.  He  might  think  I was  annoyed  at  his  long  ab- 
sence, and,  surely,  I was  not?  But  he  took  my 
implied  reproach  very  well.  He  answered  that  he 
had,  indeed,  been  much  engaged;  but  that  every 
thing  was  over  now.  Mrs.  Norris,  he  added,  had 
left  this  morning.  My  heart  gave  a great  throb ; 
but  I was  mute. 

“She  left  in  no  very  contented  mood,  I believe,” 
he  resumed.  “ The  balance  in  her  favor  was  low 
— lower  than  I expected.  Mrs.  Norris  has  some- 
thing like  a hundred  a year.  This  and  a few  jew- 
els constitute  the  net  profit  she  derives  from  her 
marriage.  Unluckily,  these  speculations  can  not 
be  repeated  often,  you  see.  The  capital  of  youth 
and  beauty  has  but  a time — a brief  one ; it  is  apt  to 
wear  out,  and  the  first  venture  ought  to  be  the  best. 
Mrs.  Norris,  not  having  found  it  so,  is  disappoint- 
ed. I suppose  it  is  natural ; but  you  know  / can 
not  pity  her  very  much.” 

I supposed  not ; but  how  all  that  cold,  hard  talk 
pained  me. 

“ I have  a fancy,”  he  resumed,  “ that  this  kind 
lady  expected  some  other  ending  to  our  accounts. 
This  is  not  very  flattering  to  my  vanity,  unless, 
indeed,  as  showing  my  marketable  value;  is  it, 
now  ?” 

I would  not  answer  that  question.  His  tone,  his 
manner  vexed  me.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
mine. 

“ Did  such  a rumor  reach  you  ?”  he  asked. 

I could  not  deny  it.  My  face  was  in  a flame.  I 
believe  I stammered  something,  but  I do  not  know 
what. 

“ Even  you  have  heard  it,”  he  said,  looking  scarce- 
ly pleased ; “ the  world  is  very  kind.  And  you  be- 
lieved it,  too ! I had  hoped  you  knew  me  better.” 

He  seemed  quite  hurt ; but  I offered  no  justifica- 
tion. Then  he  rather  formally  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  business  that  brought  him.  So  it 
was  business  ! I scorned  myself  for  my  folly,  which 
was  not  dead  yet,  and  I bade  him  speak. 

Was  I asleep  or  dreaming  ? Mr.  Thompson  spoke 
of  my  aunt,  her  love  for  me,  my  forlorn  position, 
and  expressed  the  strongest  wish  to  take  care  of 
me. 

“ But,”  he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  “I  can 
do  so  but  in  one  fashion— as  your  husband.  Will 
you  overlook  all  those  peculiarities  in  my  temper, 
which  used  to  annoy  you,  I fear,  and  take  what 
there  is  of  true  and  good  in  me  ? Can  you,  will 
you,  do  this?” 

lie  looked  at  me  in  doubt.  Ah ! this  was  one 
of  my  bitterest  moments.  He  cared  so  little  for 
me  that  he  had  never  seen,  never  suspected,  how 
much  I loved  him.  And  he  expected  me  to  take 
him  so.  I clasped  my  hands  and  twisted  them 
nervously ; I could  not  speak  at  once. 

“And  you,  Mr.  Thompson,”  I said,  at  last,  “and 
you—” 

“ Well,  what  about  me!  Do  you  mean,  can  I, 
too,  do  this  ?” 

“ Yes ; can  you  do  it  ?” 

“ Why,  surely — else  I had  never  proposed  it.” 

He  half  smiled  at  the  doubt  my  question  implied, 
and  lie  looked  at  me  as  he  smiled.  Both  look  and 
smile  exasperated  me. 

“Mr.  Thompson,”  I said,  excitedly,  “ I have  not 
desei-ved  this.  Carlo,  come  here.” 

My  poor  shaggy  Carlo  came  forward,  wagging 
his  tail.  He  laid  his  head  on  my  knee  and  looked 
up  at  me  wistfully  and  fondly,  as  only  dogs  can 
look  when  they  vainly  seek  to  read  the  meaning  of 
a human  face. 

“He  was  an  outcast,”  I said,  looking  at  Mr. 
Thompson;  “he  was  starving;  he  came  to  this 
door ; I fed  him,  and  he  would  not  leave  it.  I took 
pity  on  him— I gave  him  a mat  to  lie  on  and  a crust 
to  eat.  He  loves  me  for  it;  but,  Mr.  Thompson,  I 
am  not  quite  so  low  as  to  be  brought  to  this  poor 
beast’s  level — I can  take  care  of  myself.” 

Mr.  Thompson  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  uttered  a dismayed  whistle  as  I made  this  free 
commentary  upon  liis  proposal. 

“ Well,  well,”  he  said,  recovering  slowly,  “ I can 
understand  that  you  should  not  care  for  me,  bat  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  take  it  so.” 

“And  how  could  I take  it  ?”  I cried.  “ You  give 
me  pity— I scorn  pity.  Ah,  Mr.  Thompson,  if  I 
were  not  the  poor,  forlorn  girl  I am,  would  you  feel 
or  speak  so  ? Do  you  think  I do  not  know  how  rich 
girls  are  wooed  and  won  ? If  yon  cared  an  atom 
for  me,  would  you  dare  to  come  to  me  with  such 
language?” 

“ What  language  ?” 

“ What  did  you  mean  by  taking  care  of  me  ?” 

“What  I said.  Yes,  Augusta,  I wish  to  take 
care  of  you — true,  fond,  loving  care ; nothing  shall 
make  me  unsay  it.” 

He  spoke  warmly,  and  a manly  glow  rose  to  his 
face ; but  I would  not  give  in,  and  I said,  angrily, 
that  I did  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of. 

“Do  let  us  drop  these  unlucky  words,” he  en- 
treated ; “ and  de  tell  me  whether  you  will  marry 
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me— Yes  or  No.  Let  it  be,  if  you  like,  that  I want 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  I am  much  older  than  you 
are,  you  know." 

I don’t  know  what  possessed  me.  I said  “ No.” 
Oh ! how  I-  would  have  liked  to  recall  the  word,  but 
it  was  spoken,  and  he  rote  with  a clouded  and  dis- 
appointed face.  He  lingered  a little,  and  asked  to 
know  why  it  was  No  and  not  Yes  ? I said  we  could 
not  be  happy  together.  He  bowed  gravely  and  left 
toe,  I suppose  he  was  hurt,  for  he  did,  not  add  a 
word.  No  assurance  of  friendship,  of  good-will,  no 
hope  that  I would  relent  orchauge  my  mind,  passed 
his  lips.  The  door  closed  upon  him.  I heard  the 
garden  gate  fall  to,  and  I felt  in  a sort  of  stupor. 
It  was  over.  What  madness  had  made  me  bauish 
him?  Every  step  took  him  away  further  from  me 
— never — uever  again  Bliould  w'e  meet.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  have  left  me  then,  if  I could  have 
spoken  the  truth.  *Ah ! if  I could  have  said  to  him, 
“ I can  not  be  happy  with  you  because  I love,  and 
you  do  not ; because  my  love  and  my  pride  would 
suffer  all  day  long  if  I were  your  wife;  because  it 
is  easier  to  do  without  you  than  to  liave  you  on 
these  terms.”  If  I could  have  said  all  this,  would 
our  meeting  have  ended  thus  ? It  was  too  late  to 
think  of  that  now,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  suffer. 
I buried  my  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which 
I was  sitting,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  my  heart 
would  break. 

Poor  Carlo’s  cold  nose  thrust  in  the  hand  which 
hung  down  bv  my  side  in  the  folds  of  my  dress 
roused  me.  I looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  was  very  red,  and  seemed  flurried. 

“ I have  forgotten  my  umbrella,”  he  said,  a little 
nervously. 

Yes;  there  it  was,  irr  the  corner,  that  horrible 
umbrella  of  bis ! But  instead  of  going  to  look  for 
it  he  suddenly  came  and  sat  down  on  the  couch  by 
me.  I do  not  know  how  I looked,  but  I felt  ready 
to  die  with  shame.  He  took  my  hand  and  kissed 
it. 

“ My  dear  Miss  Raymond,”  he  said,  persuasive- 
ly, * ‘ why  should  we  not  be  happy  together  ? I can 
not  bear  to  give  you  up,  indeed  I can  not.” 

I locked  at  him  in  doubt. 

“ Then  do  you  really  like  me  ?”  I asked. 

“ Do  I really  like  you ? Why,  what  else  have  I 
been  saying  all  along?” 

“ You  said  you  wanted  to  take  care  of  me.” 

“Oh,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  that — ” he  began, 
resignedly.  But  we  did  not  go  back  to  that;  we 
went  hack  to  nothing,  for  a miserable  girl  suddenly 
became  the  happiest  of  women.  Still  I was  not 
quite  satisfied. 

“ You  would  not  have  come  back  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  horrible  umbrella  of  yours,”  I said, 
with  a little  jealousy. 

“Very  true,”  he  replied,  with  his  peculiar  smile ; 
“ but  I did  come  back,  aud  I glanced  in  through  the 
window  first,  and  saw  you  hiding  your  face  on  that 
cushion,  and  Carlo  looking  at  you  as  if  he  thought 
it  strange  you  should  he  so  forlorn ; and  so  I came 
. in  for  my  umbrella;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
had  forgotten  it  on  purpose.” 

Perhaps  he  only  said  it  to  please  me ; but  as  I 
looked  in  his  face  1 did  not  think  so  thjm : and, 
though  years  have  passed  over  us  both,  I do  not 
ihink  so  now. 

SEED-SOWING., 

L ** 

Mr.  Lixkletter  perceived  in  Amelia— a dawn- 
ing lady  of  sixteen — a growing  interest  when  ques- 
tions of  love  and  matrimony  were*  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Linkletter  had  loved  and  lost.  Not  loved  and 
lost  in  the  beautiful  way  that  leaves  a sweet  and 
tender  pain  behind,  hut  loved  and  lost  in  a bitterly 
practical  and  u ulovely  way.  I should  put  it  plainer 
if  I said  that,  life  being  viewed  as  a vast  gambling- 
table  and  matrimony  a lottery,  he  had  staked  his 
love— and  lost,  not  won.  He  bad  suffered,  iu  a 
word,  profoundly ; and  his  experience  he  knew  to  be 
worth  more  than  untold  gold,  if  its  lessons  would 
but  be  received  by  the  young  and  forward-looking. 
Little  Amelia  was  one  such.  Mr.  Linkletter  was 
thrown  frequently  into  her  society,  and,  wishing  to 
sow  good  seed  in  her  heart,  he  had  striven  to  win 
her  esteem  by  listening  with  every  indication  of  in- 
terest to  her  callow  prattle  about  beaux  and  that 
sort  of  tb  ing.  So  he  found  Ids  opportunity  to  speak 
words  of  warning  and  wisdom  to  Amelia. 

One  day,  discovering  that  she  listened  to  him 
with  high  apparent  interest,  he  suffered  himself  to 
talk  at  such  length  as  this: 

“ You  think  you  love,  do  you,  Amelia  ? Perhaps 
you  do.  I can’t  tell.  But  let  me  whisper  this  se- 
cret to  yon ; girls  of  your  age  do  not 
foundlv,  nor  judge  wisely  concedin'}  thefr  awn 
hoarfs.  How  should  a little  lass  whose  mind  is  im- 
mature—wholly  in  the  formation  6tate  still — be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a girlish  fancy,  which 
time  will  wear  away,  aud  that  true  love  which  sinks 
deep  into  the  soul,  and  knows  noYffiange  nor  death 
till  the  grave  covers  the  heart  in  which  it  dwelt  ? 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  that  of  her.  Love  is 
a thing  that  can  not  die.  It  is  nonsense  for  any 
one  to  say  that  a person,  having  once  loved,  ceases 
to  love,  that  love  changes,  that  it  cools  or  deadens, 
that  the  lover  becomes  tired  of  his  sweet-heart.  Im- 
possible ! To  love  once  is  to  love  forever.” 

“This  kind  of  love,  Amelia,  does  not  often  take 
up  its  dwelling-place  in  the  heart  of  a girl  of  six- 
teen or  a boy  of  eighteen.  Not  but  that  it  may, 
and  can,  but  thal.it  hardly  ever  does.  When  it 
does  there  is  something  rarely  exceptional  about  it. 
If  I were  to  say  what  I thought  was  the  truest  age 
at  whioh  the  impulses  of  the  heart  may  be  relied 
on  as  a safe  index,  I should  place  it  somewhere  be- 
yond .the  age  of  twenty-five,  for  either  sex.  For 
men,  perhaps  later.  Men’s  minds  usually  do  not 
mature  in  the  direction  of  the  emotions  so  early 
i.s  women’s  do.  When  a man  or  woman  seriously 
‘Rills  in  love’  (as  fclks  say)  at  the  ago  of  twcniy- 
ixJfcr  seven,  or  upward,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
tiue  passion,  which  can  not  be  destroyed.  If  it  is 
a false  one  it  will  pass  away  speedily.  But  to  re- 
ally love  at  that  age,  and  to  marry,  is  to  be  happy.” 
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Feeling  bimsclf  getting  into  deep  waters,  Mr. 
Linkletter  paused. 

“Are  people  always  happy  who  marry  when 
they  are  twenty-six  or  seven?”  asked  Amelia,  with 
charming  simplicity. 

“There!”  said  Mr.  Linkletter,  “I  wanted  just 
such  a question,  Amelia,  to  help  me  out.  No; 
don’t  let  any  such  absurdity  as  that  get  before  your 
eyes,  and  blind  them  to  the  truth.  We  are  talk- 
ing—” 

Mr.  Linkletter  perhaps  forgot  that  he  was  him- 
self doing  all  the  talking. 

“We  ure  talking,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  about 
love.  Now  the  world  is  full  of  people  who  don’t 
marry  for  love,  aud  don’t  pretend  to.  They  marry 
for  wealth,  or  fer  convenience,  or  for  pride ; some 
marry  for  hate.  That  these  marriages  are  unhappy 
is  to  be  expected,  aud  is  no  more  than  fair.  But 
when  people  marry,  as  they  suppose,  for  love,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  happy.  Now  here’s  the  thing 
in  a nutshell.  If  it  is  tme  love  they  will  be  happy 
— they  must  be  (and  I positively  assert  that  a true 
and  noble  love  can  never  die).  At  eighteen  they 
are  incapable  of  judging  in  this  inatter;  at  say 
twenty-six  or  seven  they  are  capable,  if  they  ever 
are.  So  if  a girl  of  sixteen  thinks  she  loves,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  she  does  love— she  is  terribly 
liable  to  be  mistaken  about  it.  But  if  a woman  of 
twenty-five  thinks  she  loves,  it  iB  pretty  certain  to 
be  so.  1 have  known  fifty  cases  of  marriages  for 
love  (so  supposed)  at  eighteen,  and  they  all  proved 
ill-assorted  and  miserable  unions.  Now  the  sum 
, and  result  of  this  sermon,  Amelia,”  Mr.  Linkletter 
smiled,  “is  this — that  marriages  contracted  be- 
tween children  are  woefully  iu  danger  of  proving 
unhappy.  You  are  young;  the  opposite  sex  is 
peculiarly  attractive  to  you ; your  heart  feels  the 
longing  to  love,- and  reaching  out  its  tendrils,  as 
the  poets  say,  for  an  object  to  cling  to,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  cling  to  the  wrong  object  as  to  the  right 
one.  When  yon  stop  to  think  that  among  every 
hundred  young  men  you  see  it  is  barely  possible 
the  one  exists  in  whom  your  heart  will  find  that 
perfect,  restful  love  that  will  bear  you  through  life, 
isn’t  there  a grave  danger  that  you,  in  your  determ- 
ination to  love  somebody,  will  love — or  seem  to  love 
—the  wrong  one?  Now  fancy  for  an  instant  that 
you  are  married  to  one  of  these  youths  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ; a few  years — nay,  a few  months — may 
show  you  that  your  love  does  not  satisfy ; in  time 
it  dies ; you  may  find  some  ‘ surcease  of  sorrow’  in 
the  new  and  different  love  you  give  to  your  chil- 
dren ; but  you  feel  that  this  is  not  true  love  which 
you  bear  your  husband.  This  is  mournful,  but, 
alas,  how  many  go  through  life  so ! Pray  God  they 
may  know  nothing  worse  than  the  mere  ‘ dreariness 
of  emptiness’  herein ! But  suppose  the  worst  hap- 
pens— suppose,  when  ten  years  are  gone  by,  and  you 
are  twenty-seven,  you  chance  to  meet  the  man  you 
should  have  married — what  then  ? Ah,  that  is  the 
terrible  thing ! But  what  help  is  there  for -you  now  ? 
It  is  too  late ! — too  late ! You  are  bound  about  by 
other  ties,  which  must  not  and  can  not  be  broken ! 
You  look  back  on  your  past  life,  and  see  wherein 
you  erred,  and  that  you  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  your  error  through  life.  You  can  do  nothing — 
nothing  except  to  pray  Heaven  to  help  you  carry 
your  weary  load.” 

Mr.  Linkletter  bowed  his  head  on  his  hand,  think- 
ing I know  not  what  thoughts.  Amelia,  supposing 
from  his  sileuce  that  he  was  done,  stole  out  of  the 
room.  He  heard  the  door  close  behind  her,  and 
raised  liis  head  but  not  in  time  to  add  the  further 
word  he  would  have  6aid : bidding  tho  young  girl 
beware  of  becoming  bewitched  by  the  mere  senses, 
and  of  taking  the  step  which  she  might  some  day 
find  was  beyond  all  setting  right. 

However,  he  believed  he  had  sown  good  seed ; 
and  he  lighted  a cigar  aud  went  to  his  office. 

EL 

I have  a love-scene  to  describe.  Gather  round 
me,  young  ladies.  It  is  bonajide. 

Scene,  a pretty  parlor.  Time,  evening.  Win- 
dow-cuttains  down.  Lamps  lit. 

A young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-one  was  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  a beautiful  girl  with  warm  brown 
eyes  and  flowing  curls. 

That  a young  man  of  respectable  parentage  should 
kneel  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  a young  lady  of 
equally  respectable  parentage,  in  the  heart  of  a civ- 
ilized community,  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
the  year  1862,  is  an  absurdity,  I freely  admit.  But 
in  that  absurd  position  did  Charley  Christie  find  him- 
self on  the  evening  in  question,  and  Kate  M’Call 
looked  down  upon  him  not  unkindly  while  he  so 
continued. 

“Kate,”  said  the  young  man,  “won’t  you  say- 
yes?  You  must  say  yes!  I will  not  get  off  my 
knees  till  those  lips  have  pronounced  the  simple 
word  that  bids  me  hope.” 

“ Oh,  Charley,  how  can  I ?”  said  little  Kate, 
seventeen  to  a day,  and  r ery  impressible.  “ What 
would  father  and  mother  say?” 

“ They  would  relent,  Kate.  I’m  sure  they  would. 
Your  father  likes  me.  Do  say  yes !” 

Poor  Kate  was  in  a quandary.  It  was  a trying 
position  for  a girl  of  her  generous  nature,  to  sit  there 
and  witness  such  a handsome  fellow  as  Charley 
Christie,  with  such  sweet  whiskers,  kneeling  at  her 
feet  with  his  earnest,  up-looking  eyes,  and  begging 
her  to  “ say  yes.” 

All  that  “ yes”  meant,  being  said,  was  that  she 
would  marry  Charley  the  next  day,  privately. 

“Oh  dear,  I am  afraid,  Charley!” 

“ You  love  me,  Kate  ?” 

“ I es ; that  is,  I think  I do.  But  I should  be  so 
afraid,  when  I go  home  to  Penville  again,  and  had 
to  tell  father  and  mother  what  I had  been  doing. 
I— I think  I had  better  not.” 

“ You  refuse  me,  Kate?”  said  tho  young  man, 
in  deep  distress. 

‘ ‘ No— not  exactly.  But  you— you  must  let  me 
have  time  to  think  of  it  a little.” 

“ You’re  not  going  to  tell  any  one  ?" 

* 4 Oh  no.  I wouldn’t  dare.” 

“Then  when  will  you  give  me  an  answer  ?” 

“ Why,  you  are  so  sudden,  Charley.  Give  me 
till  day  after  to-morrow.”  . - _ 
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“So  long  as  that,  Kate  !’’ 

“That  is  not  so  very  long.  I will  give  you  an 
answer  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Having  said  60  much,  Kate  felt  a great  relief, 
and  this  helped  her  in  sticking  to  her  point. 

So  Charley  got  off  his  knees  without  having  heard 
her  “say  yes,”  thus  violating  his  own  terms. 

Kate  was  at  this  time  visiting- her  grandparents 
in  this  city.  Young  Christie,  as  an  oW  acquaint- 
ance in  Penville,  had  been  permitted  to  escort  her 
about  to  places  of  amusement,  and  a week  of  unin- 
terrupted evenings  in  her  company  had  brought  the 
youth  to  his  present  pass. 

Tiie  next  day  Kate  went  to  a tea-party  given  at 
Amelia  Marsfield’s,  and  there  she  met  that  queer 
old  fellow,  Mr.  Liukletter — a man  past  thirty-five, 
but  such  pleasant  cofhpany ! 

Mr.  Linkletter  was  pleased  with  Kate’s  ingenu- 
ous face  and  soft  eyes,  and  talked  with  her  a good 
deal.  What  seed  he  undertook  to  sow  in  that  quar- 
ter, if  any,  I never  asked  him ; nor  whether  he  had 
any  opportunities  that  he  ought  not  to  have  neg- 
lected. I trust  he  had. 

While  he  sat  talking  with  Kate  in  the  parlor  aft- 
er tea  he  was  suddenly  hailed  across  the  room  by 
Mrs.  Gossop,  a pretty  widow  of  twenty-five,  with 
the  exclamation : 

“Mr.  Linkletter,  what  is  this  heresy?  Amelia 
says  you  told  her  tho  other  day  that  no  one  could 
really  love  till  they  were  twenty-six  or  seven  years 
old.” 

“Me?”  said  Mr.  Linkletter,  blushing  deeply  at 
finding  his  private  seed-sowing  thus  being  convert- 
ed into  a spectacle  for  a roomful  of  ladies.  “ Why, 
no ; I did  not  say  so — that  would  be  an  absurdity.” 

4 4 Why  yes  you  did,  Mr.  Linkletter ! ’’  cried  Amelia, 
turning  on  him  with  a look  of  much  astonishment. 

But  Mr.  Linkletter  shook  bis  head.  Also,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  they 
would  not  let  him. 

4 4 Then  what  did  you  say  ?”  asked  Amelia,  a little 
piqued. 

“ Yes,  what  did  you  say,  Mr.  Linkletter  ?”  put  in 
Mrs.  Gossop. 

“ I said — I — I — that  is — ” 

Guilty  man ! Why  did  he  stammer  60  ?— and 
blush  so?  He  asked  himself  why,  and  got  no  an- 
swer from  himself. 

I can  tell  him  why:  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  a 
rocking-chair  twiddling  your  watch-key,  and  calm- 
ly and  deliberately  uttering  sentiments  which  you 
design  for  tho  private  and  especial  behoof  of  a 
single  young  lady  auditor  in  whom  you  feel  a kind- 
ly interest ; and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  a chorus 
of  female  voices  plump  at  you  a witness-box  sort  of 
a cross-question  of,  What  did  you  say?  Say  it 
again,  Sir.  Repeat  your  words,  Sir.  Let  us  know 
what  all  this  means. 

“Amelia,”  said  Mr.  Linkletter,  gravely,  endeav- 
oring to  recover  his  calmness,  “do  you  soberly  say 
that  I said  to  you  that  no  one  could  love  till  they 
were  twenty-six  or  seven  years  old?  Is  that  what 
I said?” 

“Yes,”  said  Amelia,  who  innocently  believed 
herself  to  be  stating  the  gist  of  Mr.  Linkjetter’s 
whole  argument ; 44 1 know  you  said  so,  Mr.  Link- 
letter,  for  I heard  you,  and  1 don’t  forget  so  easily.” 

“ It  is  impossible  I should  have  uttered  such  an 
absurdity,  child,”  said  Mr.  Linkletter,  a little  warm- 
ly— stumbling  sinner  that  he  was ; “why  not  say 
twenty-six  years  and  three  months  ? A statement 
of  that  kind  is  absurd.” 

Amelia  was  confounded,  but  obstinate. 

Mr.  Linkletter  grew  more  cool. 

“ I will  try  and  tell  you  what  I did  say,  ladies,” 
said  he,  finally.  “I  advanced,  in  general  terms, 
the  principle  that  love,  as  between  tho  sexes,  was 
a sentiment  that  could  not  well  exist  in  an  imma- 
ture breast.  A girl  of  eighteen  or  a young  man  of 
twenty  is  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  judging  wise- 
ly concerning  a passion  that  has  an  apparently 
strong  hold  upon  his  or  her  heart ; and  although  it 
may  be  a true  love,  the  probabilities  are  a hundred 
to  one  that  it  is  not  the  love  which  will  endure  for- 
ever, and  bless  the  life  of  the  pair.  I said,  that  at 
twenty-five  or  upward,  one  is  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken in  the  matter,  while  at  the  younger  age  one 
is  very  likely  to  be.  Marriages  contracted  at  so 
early  an  age  prove  almost  always  unhappy.  Such 
marriages  are  often  performed  in  a gust  of  passion 
—are  often  bom  of  the  moment — and  two  foolish 
children  may  bind  themselves  in  a weak,  blind 
hour,  and  mourn  that  hour  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I deem  it  the  most  dreadful  danger  to  which  our 
young  people  are  exposed,  the  facility  with  which 
private  marriages  are  performed  in  this  State.  The 
clergyman  who  will  thus  marry  two  big  babies 
ought  to  be  thrashed;  but  there  are  in  this  city 
plenty  of  clergymen  who  will  do  it.” 

Mr.  Linkletter,  having  thus  strayed  a little  aside 
from  Improper  theme,  suddenly  made  a faint  effort 
to  return  to  it,  and  failed  wretchedly. 

“As  a general  principle,  the  child  that  walks 
into  a pond  will  bo  drowned ; and,  as  a general  prin- 
ciple, the  children  under  twenty  who  venture  the 
untried  waters  of  matrimony  will  be  sorry  they  had 
not  waited  till  old  enough  to  swim.” 

Here  Mr.  Linkletter  stopped  in  a miserable  state 
of  dissatisfaction  with  himself. 

And  as  he  went  to  his  room  that  night  he  mut- 
tered to  himself, 

“lam  almost  resolved  to  register  an  oath,  like 
the  man  in  the  farce,  that  I will  never  undertake 
to  do  a fellow-creature  a service  again.  The  idea 
of  that  hasty  little  Amelia  getting  no  more  good 
than  that  out  of  my  sermon  the  other  day ! I am 
tempted  to  declare  this  seed-sowing  a humbug.” 

Don’t,  Linkletter,  my  friend.  That  would  be 
rash  and  false. 

Let  me  whisper  to  you  that  brown-eyed  Kate 
M'Call  took  into  her  heart  the  seeds  you  dropped 
while  in  the  parlor,  as  a flower  drinks  the  dew  it 
needed  that  very  hour.  She  left  the  house  that 
night  wiser  and  stronger  than  when  she  entered  it 
—all  through  you. 

Charley  Christie,  if  he  had  waited  on  his  knees 
for  Kate’s  “Yes,”  would  have  staid  in  that  position 
till  this  day.  For  Kate  said  “No.” 

Inside  of  six  months  Charley  Christie  found  an- 


other flame,  and  Kate  M'Call  was  as  nothing  to 
him.  She  is  still  at  home  in  Penville— still  under 
twenty-five — still  beautiful,  and  growing  more  love- 
able everj'  year.  Who  marries  her  for  love  his 
heart  will  be  made  glad. 

“ And  some  fell  upon  a rock ; and  as  soon  as  it 
was  sprung  up  it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked 
moisture. 

“And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns 
sprang  up  with  it  and  choked  it. 

“And  other  fell  on  good  ground.” 

There  is  always  good  ground  somewhere.  Let 
us  not  weary,  Liukletter. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Guarded  Account  of  it. — A man  asked  the  cause 
of  his  father’s  death,  answered  that,  “ while  he  was  ad- 
dressing a large  outdoor  assemblage  of  people,  who  were 
listening  to  his  remarks  with  the  deepest  interest,  a por- 
tion of  the  platform  on  which  he  was  standing  gave  way 
beneath  him,  whereby  he  was  precipitated  several  feet 
with  such  violence  as  to  break  hie  neck.”  His  father  was 
hung. 


Who  were  the  original  bog-trotters  t— The  Fenians, 


CURE  FOR  A COLD  (A.D.  1430). 
Putte  your  fette  in  hot  water. 

As  high  as  your  thighes; 
Wruppe  your  head  up  in  tiannelle. 
As  lowe  as  your  eyees ; 

Take  a quart  of  rurom’d  grnelle. 
When  in  bedde,  aa  a dose; 

With  a number  four  dippe 
Well  tallowe  your  nose. 


A man,  seeing  an  undertaker  carrying  a very  small 
coffin,  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  14  Is  it  possible 
that  that  coffin  can  be  intended  for  any  living  creature?'' 


A LAY  FOR  MAY. 

44 May  I come?"  said  the  month.  “Ob,  say l" 
“May  you  come?”  we  replied.  “You  may. 
For  you  come  politely, 

Deftly,  and  sprightly ; 

Not  roughly, 

Or  gruffly; 

Not  asserting  your  right, 

Nor  using  your  might; 

Not  with  raging  and  riot, 

But  with  mildness  and  quiet; 

Not  with  a must,  and  a shall,  and  a will, 

But  pleasantly,  orderly,  meekly,  and  still, 
Craving  permission  with  4 May  ;’ 

So,  May,  you  may  come  and  stay.” 


Why  is  England  the  richest  country  in  the  world  '—Be- 
cause it  has  a Deal  more  on  its  coast  than  any  other  coun- 
try-   


A reporter,  in  describing  a meeting  of  a total  abst  inence 
society,  said  that 44  they  had  a most  harmonious  and  profit- 
able session,  and  retired  from  the  hall  full  of  the  best  of 
spirits." 


Why  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire- 
land  beneficial  to  the  Fenians? — Because  it  quickens  their 
apprehension. 


What  kind  of  money  is  every  where  legally  tender?— 
Matii-mony. 


“If  a family  quite  fill  their  carriage  why  are  they  not 
to  be  trusted  ? Do  you  give  up,  Samba?"  “ Well,  massn, 
I 'spects  it  is  becos  dey's  got  de  seat  full  (deceitful).  Yah  I 
yah  I” 


It  is  only  a curious  grammarian  who  would  inquire  too 
strictly  concerning  your  relatives  and  antecedents. 


What  man  is  keener  than  a razor? — A sharper. 


Warning  to  Meddlers — Meddling  with  others  some- 
times briDgs  us  into  scrapes,  and  thereby  one  of  the  elders 
of  a certain  church  made  “bad,  worse."  A young  fellow 
entered  the  church  and  took  his  seat,  keeping  liis  hat  on. 
The  elder,  noticing  it,  requested  him  to  take  it  off.  His 
request  not  being  complied  with,  he  spoke  to  the  young 
man  a second  time,  and  seeing  he  stjll  hesitated,  the  elder 
gently  lifted  the  hat  off,  when,  to  his  chagrin,  cut  rolled  a 
quart  of  hickory-nuts,  making  more  noise  than  was  con- 
sistent with  decorum.  44  Man,”  quietly  said  the  youth, 
44  see  what  you  have  done !” 


Change  of  Name.— In  consequence  of  the  successful 
cunning  displayed  by  the  Head  Centre  in  eluding  the  po- 
lice, we  believe  that  the  title  of  a well-known  spot  iu 
Dublin  is  to  be  changed  : instead  of  “ Stephen’s  Green"  it 
is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  44  Stephen's  any  tiling  but 
green.”  


Diet  and  Regimen.— Those  who  live  on  sponge  cake 
must  often  eat  humble  pie. 


Why  are  the  arrows  of  Cupid  like  a man  in  an  ague  fit? 
—Because  they  are  all  in  a quiver. 


A prodigy  reading  in  a paper  that  a distinguished  opera 
singer  had  44  a voice  of  two  registers expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  she  ougiit  to  sing  with  great  warmth. 


Most  ennybody  kan  write  poor  sense,  says  Josh  Billings, 
but  thare  ain’t  but  few  that  kan  write  good  nonsense— 
and  it  o’mos  takes  an  eddykated  man  tew  appreciate  it 
after  it  iz  writ. 


“Now  children,”  asked  a school  inspector,  “who  loves 
all  men?”  A little  girl,  not  four  years  old,  nud  evidently 
not  well  up  in  the  Catechism,  answered  quickly : 44  All  wo- 
men t" 


A German  surgeon  in  Paris  was  recently  bereaved  of 
his  wife  by  death.  His  friends  assembled  to  condole  with 
him,  and  found  him  engaged  in  dissecting  her  body ! 


The  ancient  Scandinavians  called  their  poets  Scalds; 
the  modern  Scotch  poet  is  Burns : poetic  fire  in  aU  ages. 


A Caution  to  Tax-Gatherers  and  Overseers — If  a 
man  is  to  do  as  he  is  done  by,  he  may  well  be  excused  for 
scolding  when  he  is  rated. 

Ladies  look  most  “killing"  when  they  are  ready  for 
sleighing.  m 

A Worthless  Bond — A vagabond. 


Affectionate  Times— Every  thing  is  about  as  dear 
as  it  can  be. 


Why,  If  you  paint  a man’s  portrait,  may  you  be  de- 
scribed as  stepping  into  his  shoes  ?— Because  you  make  his 
feet  yours  (features). 


44  It  is  not  meat  only  that  is  so  enormously  dear,’’  said  a 
careful  housewife ; 44  but  I can  not  obtain  flour  for  pud- 
ding for  less  tlmn  double  the  usual  price,  and  they  do  not 
make  eggs  half  bo  large  as  they  used  to  be!" 


Do  you  want  to  know  the  man  against  whom  you  have 
the  most  reason  to  guard  yourself?  Your  looking-glass 
will  give  you  a veiy  fair  likeness  of  his  face. 


44  Raising  Cain"— The  planters  down  South. 

Original  from 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


GLADSTONE. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  it  became 
evident  that  the  duties  of  leader  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  must  devolve  upon  Mr.  Glad-  ' 
stone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Many 
misgivings  were  felt  as  to  his  fitness  for  so  respons- 
ible a position.  There  was  no  question,  of  course 
there  could  be  none,  as  to  his  ability ; but  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  possessed  the  necessary  discre- 
tion, tact,  and  command  of  temper — qualities  which 
had  been  so  characteristic  of  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  thus  far  been  fully  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  for  judgment  and  prudence,  as  well  as  for 
pre-eminent  ability,  he  stands  to-day  the  first  ot 
English  statesmen. 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, the  fourth  son  of  the  lute  Sir  John  Glal 


stone,  Bart.,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  December  29, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1831.  Shortly 
after  his  election  as  member  of  Parliament  for  New- 
ark, in  1832,  Sir  Roeert  Peel  appointed  him  to  a 
junior  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  and  two  months 
later  to  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  for  Colonial 
A flair  . Together  with  his  ministerial  leader  Glad- 
stone soon  retired  from  ‘.'Tee  and  remained  in  tlio 
Opposition  until  Peel’s  return  to  power  in  1841. 
He  was  then  sworn  a member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
having  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  this  position  it  became  bis  duty  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  in  the  Lower  House  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Government.  The  revision  of  the 
British  tariff  in  1842  was  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  his  energy  and  industry.  In  1847  he  was  chosen 
the  colleague  of  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  as  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  eould  not 


unite  thoroughly  with  the  High  Church  and  Tory 
party,  and  he  refused  to  accept  office  under  the 
short-lived  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1852. 
lie  was,  however,  returned  that  year  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  though  not  without  a sharp  con- 
test. His  influence  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man  contributed  to  the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Derby  administration  and  the  succession  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Under  the  latter  he  w as  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Palm- 
erston took  the  Government  in  1855,  and  in  a few 
weeks  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  on  account  of  a 
difference  with  the  ministry  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Crimean  war.  He  still  continued  to 
give  the  Palmerston  ministry  his  support,  and  in 
June,  1859,  he  resumed  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  office  he  has  since  retained.  In 
the  late  elections  he  failed  to  be  returned  to  Parlia- 


ment by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  now  sits  a* 
a member  for  Lancashire. 

As  an  author  Mr.  Gladstone  is  chiefly  known 
by  two  works — that  on  Church  and  State  and  his 
work  on  the  Homeric  Poems.  The  former  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  critical  essays 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

As  a statesman  Mr.  Gladstone  strictly  belongs 
to  no  partj\  He  is  as  conservative  as  he  is  liberal. 
Without  the  popularity  of  John  Bright  among  the 
British  masses,  he  yet  inspires  general  confidence  in 
all  classes  of  society.  In  his  late  acute  work  upon 
England  Louis  Blanc  says*  that  the  peculiarity  of 
Gladstone’s  mind,  which  gives  him  often  a hesi- 
tating tone  hi  speech  and  a half  reluctance  in  ac- 
tion, is  his  exquisite  sense  of  justice,  which  shows 
him  how  much  is  to  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  a 
question. 
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f A FEARFUL  CRASn. 

f In  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, there  occurred  on  tha 
morning  of  May  2 a singu- 
lar accident,  which  we  il- 
lustrate in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  The  Hart- 
ford Courant  of  May  5 thus 
describes  the  affair : 

About  2 o’clock  Wednesday 
morning  the  north  wall  of  the 
building  known  as  the  City 
Bindery,  near  the  corner  of 
Trumbull  and  Pearl  streets, 
fell  with  a loud  crash  which 
started  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  vicinity  from  their 
slumbers  as  though  it  had  been 
an  earthquake.  The  earth  had 
been  removed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent to  make  room  for  tl»e  new 
building  about  to  be  erected 
by  Cabjs,  Lockwood,  & Co., 
that  the  heavy  rains  of  Tues- 
day probably  started  the 
foundation — hence  the  acci- 
dent. The  upper  story  was  oc- 
cupied by  Cask,  Lockwood, 
& Co.  for  bindery  purposes, 
the  stories  below  by  O.  D.  Cask 
& Co.,  and  others.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  we 
■were  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done, 
but  the  loss  will  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollare.  It  is 
fearful  to  think  what  might 
have  been,  had  the  accident 
occurred  a few  hours  later,  as 
there  are  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred males  and  females  em- 
ployed in  the  building.  It 
seems  a providential  escape 
for  them. 

We  mentioned  briefly  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  fall  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  City 
Bindery  building  on  Trumbull 
Street.  In  digging  a cellar  for 
a new  building  to  be  erected  by 
Case,  Lockwood,  <fc  Co.,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  jail,  work- 
men went  so  cloee  to  the  bind- 
ery and  under  its  wall  that 
the  violent  rain  of  Tuesday 
night  washed  away  the  re- 
maining foundation,  and  the 
wall  tumbled  with  a tremen- 
dous crash.  A party  wall  run- 
ning cast  and  west  through 
the  building  saved  the  south 
half  from  destruction. 

The  south  wall  of  the  struc- 
ture is  standing,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  employes  of 
the  establishment  who  came 
•cross  the  Park  yesterday 
morning  entered  the  building 
before  discovering  that  any 
thing  had  happened.  The 
total  loss  can  not,  of  course, 
be  exactly  settled  upon;  it 
will  amount  probahly  to  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

O.  D.  Case  <b  Co , publish- 
ers, conducted  their  business 
in  the  third  floor.  They  had 
2000  volumes  of  Greeley’s 
“American  Conflict,”  Vol.  I., 
all  ready  for  delivery;  1500 
volumes  of  .Junius  IlEN-at 
Brown's  “Four  Years  In  Se- 
cession;-" a quantity  of  Mitch- 
ell's Outline  Maps.  Their 
loss  can  not  at  present  he 
known. 

Case,  Lockwood,  & Co.,  in 
the  two  upper  stories  and 
attic,  had  5000  volumes  of 
“ Anecdotes  of  the  Rebellion,” 
a part  ready  fordi  livery  to  the 
Hartford  Publishing  Compa- 
ny, besides  a quanity  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  forwardness; 
selling  price  $4  a volume — 
These  will  not  be  a total  lo*s. 
They  also  had  15,000  volumes 
of  Greeley’s  “Conflict"  in 
the  bindery  works  for  O.  D. 
Case  is  Co.,  selllDg  price  $4 
to  $7  a volume.  They  were 
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also  getting  out  a quantity  of 
Cottage  Bibles,  and  forty  dif- 
ferent school-books,  on  a con- 
tract for  20,000,  in  part  al- 
ready delivered ; prices  rang- 
ing from  75  cents  to  $3  a vol- 
ume. 


BURNING  OF  CHURCHES 
[.  IN  PETERSBURG. 

In  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
■where  there  is  said  to  he, 
generally,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  a good  feeling 
toward  the  freedmen,  there 
is  yet  enough  left  of  the  old 
barbarism  of  slavery  to  in- 
cite to  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  churches  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they 
are  frequented  by  colored 
people. 

At  about  2 a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  May  1 flames 
were  discovered  issuing 
from  the  Sunday  - school 
of  the  Union  Street  (col- 
ored) Methodist  Church. 
This  room  was  a separate 
building,  standing  a few 
feet  distant  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Church.  Upon 
the  alarm  being  given  the 
firemen  quickly  repaired 
to  the  spot  and  succeeded 
in  saving  the  church,  but 
the  school -room  was  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

About  two  hours  after 
this  conflagration  the  alarm 
was  again  sounded,  and 
the  new  African  Baptist 
Church  on  Harrison  Street 
was  found  to  he  on  fire, 
which,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  endeavors  of 
the  fire  department,  burned 
to  the  ground,  the  flames 
having  gained  a great 
headway  before  being  dis- 
covered. 

During  the  progress  of 
these  fires  attempts  were 
made  to  hum  twro  other 
African  churches,  the  old 
African  on  Harrison  Street, 
now  used  as  a school-room, 
and  the  Gillfield,  quite  a 
handsome  edifice  on  Gill 
Street.  The  destruction 
of  these  buildings  has  in- 
flicted a wanton  and  unde- 
served injury  upon  the  col- 
ored people. 

The  Petersburg  Daily  In- 
dex, commenting  on  these 
fires,  says: 

If  the  guilty  parties  imag- 
ined that  they  would  find  the 
faintest  shadow  of  approval  of 
their  villainy  in  the  sympathy 
of  this  cemmnnUy,  they  have 
been  woefully  deceived.  Iu 
no  part  of  Virginia,  or  of  tha 
South,  does  a better  feeling 
exist  between  the  whites  and 
blacks.  With  exceptions  too 
trifling  for  mention,  the  de- 
meanor of  the  colored  people 
in  Petersburg  lias  been  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  com- 
mendation of  their  general 
conduct  lias  been  unstinted. 
But  if  they  had  been  as  riot- 
ous as  they  have  been  order- 
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| Make  YourOwn  Soap 
Per-Cent  Saved  By 


WARDS, 

PERFECT  FITTING 


OViO'S  SfORWHC^OAT 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Special  Announcement. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT 

WILL  POSITIVELY  BE  GIVEN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  ON  MAY  28,  1866. 

ONLY  FOUR  WEEKS  TO  TIME  OF  DRAWING. 

No  Postponement. 

125,000  Valuable  Prizes,  worth  $492,575  25,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket- 
Holders,  including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

Over  250,000 

TICKETS  ARE  ALREADY  SOLD, 

AND  WITH  THE  HELP  OP  OUB 

Five  Thousand  Agents 

(Located  in  nearly  every  Town  and  City  of  Importance  throughout  the  Country)  we  have 

No  Doubt  Every  Ticket  will  be  Sold  before  the  Day  Designated. 

Local  and  General  Agents  will  please  make  a note  of  the  above  facts,  and  “ govern  themselves  accordingly."  They 
can  easily  see  the  necessity  of  making  returns  promptly  each  week. 

Parties  ordering  their  Tickets  by  mail  should  send  along  their  orders  immediately.  If  the  Tickets  are  all  sold  the 
'money  will  be  returned. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it.  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Parties  holding  tickets  will  retain  them  until  after  the 
drawing,  and  if  their  number  appears  in  the  list  of  drawn  numbers,  they  will  forward  their  ticket  immediately,  with 
full  directions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  or  moneys.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  aud  Music 
Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street;  price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  aud  stamp 
for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  References  required. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  us  the  money  for  the  same,  will  be 
allowed  the  following  commission,  viz. : 

■ WE  WILL  SEND 

5 Tickets  to  one  addreai  fbr $4  60 

• 10  Tickets  to  one  address  for 9 00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  for 17  50 

30  Tickets  to  one  address  for 26  25 

40  Tickets  to  one  address  for 35  00 

50  Tickets  to  one  address  for 43  50 

And  100  Tickets  to  one  address  for 85  00 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Monument  Fund  $2000:  also  there  will  be  $2000  reserved 
from  the  person  drawing  the  $30,000  prize,  for  the  same  purpose. 

References.— Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  M.C.,  of  Penn.;  Hon.  Alex- 
Knndall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis. ; Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Kx-M.C.,of  Penn.;  Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Kx-M.C.,  of 
lud. ; Hon.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Wra.  I.effingwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
C.  Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. : Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt.  M.  S.  R.  14.,  Chicago,  I1L  ; M.  Kronberg  & Co.,  importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  country  papers  are  authorized  to  act  as  our  agents,  and  they  will  be  allowed  full  commission  on  all 
tickets  ordered  whether  for  themselves  or  other  parties  who  may  order  through  them. 

Proposals  for  inserting  this  advertisement  are  requested. 


TRUE  COURAGE. 

r That  Dreadful  Bov.  “Oil,  ain’t  Margaret  brave,  that’s  all!  Last  Night,  when  she  was  in 
the  Garden,  I saw  a Man  jump  over  the  Hedge,  and  Kiss  her.  She  was  not  a bit  Afraid,  and 
said  nothing  about  it  when  she  came  in!” 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  nil  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  usewof  either  the  Stereoptieon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

t>  *1  Broadway, 

* 3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  i-eubonal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


ART  NOTICE. 

FINE  MINIATURES 


NATIONAL 


Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  sent  postpaid  for 
25  ceuts.  Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34  Vnrick  St.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA  HOUSE,  CHICAGO, 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meor- 
scha  um  M auufacturers,692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Scud  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Encouraged  by  the  favor  extended  to  their  paintings  in 
New  York,  have  established  a branch  for  making  sittings 
for  their  Fine  Miniatures  at  the  Gallery  of 

BOGARDUS,  363  Broadway. 


THE  B02s  A FIDE 

GIFT  CONCERT: 

Comprising  the  entire  Valuable  Stock  of 

f’L^RK  & SAYLOR,  JEWELERS, 

1?6  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III., 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  SMITH  & NIXON'S  HALL, 

May  23d,  1866. 

$10,000  IN  GREENBACKS. 

First  Gift,  $5000  in  Greenbacks. 

Second  Gift,  House  and  Lot  in  Chicago,  $4000. 


25,000  VALUABLE  PRIZES 

VALUED  AT 

$100,000, 

Will  be  presented  to  the  ticket -holders,  including 
$23,000  dollars  in  money.  Only  100,0no  tickets  will  b« 
sold,  thus  giving  a prize  for  every  four  tickets.  A ticket 
costs  but  Oue  Dollar,  and  it  may  draw  $10,000.  The  first 
prize  in  Greenbacks  is 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT;  manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  4s  GO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BARNES  A CO.,  New  York. 


r Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  con-ode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DEAFNESS, 

DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  EAR,  and  NOISES  IN 
THE  HEAD,  RADICALLY  CURED 
By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  Fer  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
GEO.  C.  GOODWIN,  36  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Wholesale  Agent. 


I have  just  published  a book  which  contains  a complete 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  prizes,  and  much  oth'  r valuable 
matter  of  general  interest.  In  this  I have  explained  how 
the  drawing  will  be  conducted,  and  I have  answered  ev- 
ery other  question  that  can  possibly  be  asked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Concert.  One  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  one  fending  for  one  or  more  tickets, 
aud  inclosing  five  cents  to  prepay  postage.  Remember, 
every  prize  named  in  this  book  will  be  drawn  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  WHETHER  THE  TICKETS  ARE  SOLD 
OR  NOT. 

Tire  Prizes  are  Ready,  and  will  be  distributed  imme- 
diately after  the  drawing  is  completed,  and  correct  lists 
of  the  winning  numbers  wiH  be-unt  to  agents  and  ticket- 
holders.  Parties  whose  number*  appear  on  the  list  will 
forward  their  ticket  at  once,  with  directions  as  to  shipping 
goods  and  moneys. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  FORMING  CLUBS. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $4  50  I v ill  send  you  5 Tickets. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $7  00  I will  send  you  8 Tickets. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $10  50  I will  send  you  12  Tickets. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $21  50  I will  send  you  25  Tickets.  I 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $42  50  I will  send  you  50  Tickets. 

Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  by  draft,  P.  O.  order,  or 
registered  letter.  My  references  are  any  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago. Address  MARTIN  O’BRIEN, 

123  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


5000  Onc-Dollar  Greenback  Gifts,  Gifts  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings  and  Pins,  Gold  Chains, 
Ladies’ Amethysts,  Topaz,  Pearl,  and  18-carat  Gold  Enam- 
eled Sets ; Ladies'  and  Gents'  Rings,  Ear-Rings,  Sleeve- 
Buttons,  Solid  Silverware,  French  and  American  Clocks ; 
a largo  stock  of  Rogers,  Smith  & Co.'s  Silver-Plated  Goods ; 
and  thousands  of  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

8575  Gifts.  43,000  Tickets. 

One  Gift  in  five. 


Portable  Steam  Engines, 

ERICSSON  CALORIC  ENGINES, 

Pumps,  Mills,  Ac.,  &c. 

JAMES  A.  ROBINSON,  164  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITTS  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP  MAKER.  Warrant, 
ed  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  nnd  superior  to 
any  other  saponifier  or  ley  iu  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans 
of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pouuds,  and  12  pounds, 
with  full  directions,  iu  English  and  German,  for  making 
Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of 
Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  Potash  in  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65, 66,  07,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


REMEMBER : 

$1  00  Only  for  a Ticket;  11  Tickets  for  $10 ; 
100  Tickets  for  $85. 
REMEMBER; 

$5000  for  One  Dollar. 


RAVEN  & BACON’S 

PIANO-FORTES. 

(Established  1829.) 

A full  assortment  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  New  York  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  constantly  on  hand.  Pictorial  circulars  sent  by 
mail. 

Wareroom,  No.  135  Grand  Street,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


This  Concert  will  not  be  postponed,  as  we  shall  open 
with.a  new  stock  June  1st  Send  all  orders  at  once,  or  you 
will  be  disappointed. 

Money  can  be  sent  at  our  risk  by  drafts,  express,  post- 
office  orders,  or  registered  letters,  or  by  mail  in  Green- 
backs. Address  all  orders  to 

CLARK  & SAYLOR,  Jewelers, 

(P.  O.  Drawer  6038. ) 146  Dearborn  St. , Chicago,  111.  . 

Circulars  of  this  scheme  sent  by  return  mall.  Inclose 
stamp  for  return  postage.  A U goods  warranted. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

Tub  CASH  oak  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  Newport 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six xilf- 

ferent  tunes,  and  Costing  from  $5  50 
to  $600  no.  The  most  complete  stock 
■ ever  offered  for  sale  In  New  York. 

Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  nnd 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  PA1LLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
* 1 York.  Musical  Coxes  repaired. 


GILMORE  & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

EXTENSIVELY  USED  in  ths  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

A PRICES  REDUCED, 

May  I,  1866.  CIUCU- 

Fr  — I LARS  SENT  FREE  by 

([ gXsii mail 
U CHHyjL  ▼ The  general  adoption 
of  0,,r  instruments  by 
1 all  first-class  bands  and 

musicians  throughout  the  country,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
their  superiority  over  all  oth.  rs  now  offered  to  the  public. 
GILMORE  Ae  CO.,  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers, 
18  & 19  Harvard  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
wceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power,  and  safe- 
tyin carrying.  Is  light  (I4oz.),  small 
only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  vattr-proof  artridge 
(3 -MOO  hall)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  UIOKCoX,  73 
Ueekmnn  street,  New  York. 

ITCH.  /WHEATON’SX  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ • OINTMENT  ) Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  4S hours;  also  cures  Suit  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  CO  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Be  ton,  Mass.,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


M I Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Ri@e  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gnn  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  l’.ank.  And  office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  nnd  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & HONS,  Tliott,  N.  Y. 

ORIENTAL  CHOLERA  BITTERS, 

Used  witli  the  greatc-t  aicces*  an  a preventive,  and 
adapted  by  the  facility  of  < onstantinople. 

Sold  at  362  Pearl  street*  Now  York. 

~ MERCHANTS?  BANKBR& 

A»’d  othe'R  -.hoi ,J  ■■  - • - 

State-  by  ! ARMY 


READ  THIS!  IMPORTANT!!  READ  THIS!!! 

STOECKEL’S 

PATENT  GRADUATED  BOTTLES. 

Graduated  from  1 to  Coz.  Flint  Glass.  Patented  Feb.  6, 
1856.  Heads  of  Families,  Physicians,  and  Druggists  will 
find  in  the  e bottles  most  valuable  adjuncts.  They  are  a 
cheap,  useful,  practical  bottle,  graduated  the  same  as  the 
graduated  mcn-urcs;  raised  marks  on  the  bottle.  No  family 
should  bo  without  at  least,  one  at  home.  Ask  your  Drug- 
gist for  them.  You  may  often  have  occasion  to  use  them. 
Sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  Druggists,  and  by 
GEO.  W.  8TOECKEI-,  Patentee, 

Box  492,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Defends  Furs  and  Woolens  from  Moths  and  Miu-rits. 
Made  by  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists  every  where. 


SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum-all  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DKUGGt.-TS  AND  PE! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Onginaffrom 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1866. 


■ SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
.£4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  St  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


position,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
police,  showing  no  determination  to  aban- 
don it,  were  fired  upon  by  the  police  and 
citizens  who  accompanied  them.  This 
fire  was  returned,  and  for  a while  both 
parties  busied  themselves  in  discharging 
their  revolvers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  word  was  sent  to  General 
Stoneman,  who  promptly  dispatched  to 
the  scene  of  action  a company  of  Regu- 
lars (white),  when  the  negroes  were  quick- 
ly dispersed  and  driven  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

During  the  evening  the  wildest  and 
most  exaggerated  reports  soon  spread 
throughout  the  city.  Every  communi- 
cator of  the  intelligence  of  the  fight  told 
a different  story,  and  the  highest  excite- 
ment prevailed.  Each  rumor  placed  a 
worse  aspect  upon  the  affair  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  only  served  to  develop 
the  pent-up  prejudices  against  the  negro. 
Soon  after  dark  this  excitement  and  prej- 
udice found  vent.  Large  numbers  of 
armed  citizens  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
the  fight  and  commenced  firing  upon  ev- 
ery negro  who  made  himself  visible.  One 
negro  upon  South  Street,  a quiet,  in- 
offensive Inborer,  was  shot  down  almost 
in  front  of  his  own  cabin,  and  after  life 
was  extinct  his  body  was  fired  into,  cut 
and  beat  in  a most  horrible  manner.  In 
all  parts  of  the  city,  wherever  they  could 
be  seen,  negroes  were  fired  upon  by  po- 
licemen ns  well  as  citizens.  They  were 
shot  while  driving  hacks,  and  quietly 
walking  in  the  streets  about  their  busi- 
ness. The  police  seemed  to  make  it  their 
special  business  to  shoot  every  negro  they 
could  see,  no  matter  where  he  was  or 
what  he  was  doing.  The  result  was  that 
by  9 o’clock  the  colored  population  were 
in-doors  trembling  with  wild  alarm.  How 
many  negroes  were  killed  during  Ihe 
night  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  fir- 
ing was  constantly  heard  diming  the  ear- 
lier hours  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  16  to  ‘20  were  killed. 
So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  not 
a white  man  was  fired  upou  by  a negro 
during  the  whole  night. 

After  the  fight  of  Tuesday  evening  the 
negro  soldiers  and  most  of  the  colored 
population  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fight  fled  to  the  fort  for  security.  They 
were  perfectly  quiet — in  fact,  were  terri- 
bly frightened  for  their  own  safety.  At  an 
early  hour  yesterday  morning  every  thing 


THE  MEMPHIS  EIOTS. 

There  was  in  Memphis,  on  the 
first  two  days  of  May,  an  excitement 
unequaled  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  origin  of  the  disturbance 
between  the  whites  and  negroes  of 
that  city  was  highly  discreditable  to 
the  colored  soldiers,  and  the  riotous 
proceedings  which  followed  were  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  For  the  riot 
the  lower  class  of  white  citizens  were 
as  responsible  as  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Third  United  States  Colored 
Infantry  for  the  original  difficulty. 
This  regiment,  whose  reputation  has 
been  a bad  one,  had  been  mustered 
out,  since  which  they  had  frequent- 
ed whisky-shops  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  excesses  and  disorderly  conduct. 
On  the  evening  of  May  1 some  drunk- 
en members  of  the  regiment  were  on 
South  Street,  talking  noisily,  when 
in  an  insolent  manner  they  were  or- 
dered by  two  policemen  to  ccaso 
their  noise  and  disperse.  Words  en- 
sued, followed  by  blows,  throwing 
of  missiles,  and  firing  of  revolvers. 

To  understand  what  followed  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  police 
force  of  Memphis  is  composed  mostly 
of  Irishmen,  whose  violent  prejudice 
against  negroes  was  so  shamefully 
displayed  in  the  New  York  riots  of 
1863.  The  Times  correspondent  thus 
described  the  riot : 

Word  was  sent  to  police  head -quarters, 
and  the  whole  force  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  the  fray,  being  joined  on  the 
way  thithor  by  armed  and  excited  citi- 
zens. Meanwhile  the  firing  had  brought 
other  negroes  to  the  spot,  some  armed 
with  clubs  nnd  some  with  revolvers,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  police  force  came  up 
the  two  parties  were  about  equal  in 
number.  The  negroes  held  the  original 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  late  fight  was  quiet  and  peace- 
able. Few,  indeed,  were  the  negroes  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bodies  of  most  of  those  killed  the  evening 
before  lay  unbnried  where  they  fell,  in  some  cases  horribly 
mutilated  and  disfigured.  Before  the  hour  of  9 citizens 
armed  with  revolvers,  shot-guns,  and  muskets,  with  a 
pquad  of  policemen,  repaired  to  the  locality.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  place  they  commenced  firing  upon  every 
negro  in  sight.  It  was  said  that  the  negroes  had  shot  two 
white  men  who  were  quietly  passing  along  in  that  vicinity 
in  the  morning;  but  this  was,  doubtless,  one  of  those  wild 
and  unfounded  rumors  called  out  by  tiie  unnecessary  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  evening,  and  the  unjust  prejudice 
of  the  unrepentant  rebels  against  the  freedmen,  as  no  such 
bodies  were  found,  nor  could  the  rumor  be  traced  to  any 
reliable  source.  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of 
filing  by  the  citizens,  the  report  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city  that  the  fight  had  been  renewed,  and  a large posse 
of  citizens  were  called  ont  by  the  Sheri*,  armed  at  a large 
gun-store,  and  ordered  to  the  field  of  battle.  By  11  o’clock 
a large  force  had  collected  in  the  vicinity,  who  dealt  out 
destruction  to  every  colored  man  within  reach.  Several 
negro  women  and  children  were  shot,  in  several  instances 
from  eight  to  ten  bullets  hitting  them.  So  far  as  I could 
Fee,  there  were  no  armed  negroes  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I have  the  testimony  of  many  respectable  and  reliable 
gentlemen  to  the  same  effect.  The  negro  soldiers,  and 
many  not  soldiers,  stood  trembling  in  the  fort,  filled  with 
the  direst  apprehensions,  and  beyond  even  musket-range 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  shooting  down  innocent  and 
helpless  men,  women,  and  children.  TW  arrival  of  a 
company  of  regulars  upon  the  ground  restored  order,  and 
the  citizens  and  police  gradually  retired.  How  many  ne- 
groes were  killed  in  tills  vicinity  during  the  morning  is 
not  known.  The  number,  however,  was  considerable. 
During  the  entire  day  they  were  shot  down  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  But  one  white  man  was  killed  in  the 
entire  day,  and  he  was  shot  by  another  white  man  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  stood  talking  with  an  old  negro  ac- 
quaintance. Such  familiarity  could  not  be  tolerated.  And 
I have,  after  careful  inquiry,  failed  to  find  a single  in- 
stance where  a white  man  was  shot  at  during  the  day  by 
a negro. 

Soon  after  dark  the  red  glare  of  fire  shot  up  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city,  then  the  flames  burst  out  in  the  east- 
ern part,  and  then  they  rolled  up  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  city.  Some  thirty  houses,  occupied  by  negroes, 
every  school-house  for  colored  children,  and  every  place 
of  worship  for  the  freedmen  were  given  to  the  devouring 
element.  Lincoln  Chapel,  costing  $12,000,  only  served  to 
wliet  the  appetite  of  the  greedy  destroyer,  for  soon  the  old- 
est place  of  worship  in  the  city— a large  brick  church  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Overton  streets,  lately  occupied  by 
the  freedmen,  rolled  away  into  a heap  of  blackened  and 
charred  ruins.  And  while  the  fire  rolled  onward  and  up- 
ward the  masses  smiled  and  approved.  At  this  writing 
no  estimate  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  fire  can  be  made, 
so  great  is  the  confusion  and  excitement. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

IT  seems  to  us  they  greatly  mistake  the  tem- 
per of  the  loyal  majority  of  the  American 
people  who  suppose  that  because  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  them  upon  certain  points  of 
policy,  they  will,  therefore,  from  sheer  impa- 
tience, grow  careless  of  securing  the  victoiy  they 
have  won.  If  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  reports  truly,  even  the  President  himself 
makes  the  mistake  of  considering  the  loyal  ma- 
jority as  aiming  merely  at  a party  advantage 
and  not  at  the  public  welfare.  He  forgets  that 
he  could  be  as  easily  accused  of  holding  his 
course  merely  with  a design  to  secure  his  own 
re-election.  Indeed  the  freedom  with  which 
the  President  assails  the  motives  of  those  who 
decline  to  receive  his  views  as  the  perfection  of 
statesmanship  is  one  of  the  unpleasantest  epi- 
sodes of  this  interesting  time. 

The  truth  is,  that,  with  the  utmost  magnanim- 
ity and  a cordial  desire  of  restoring  the  Union 
to  its  normal  condition,  there  is  no  considerable 
number  of  faithful  Union  men  in  the  country 
who  believe  that  the  late  rebel  States  should  he 
restored  to  their  national  relations  without  fur- 
ther condition.  Those  who  hold  that  they 
should  be,  are  the  late  rebels,  their  Copperhead 
allies,  and  a very  few  who  have  hitherto  acted 
with  the  Union  party,  and  of  whom  Senator 
Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a representative. 
These  all  believe  with  Alexander  II.  Ste- 
phens, that  as  Congress  did  not  consent  to 
Secession  the  seceding  States  had  a continuous 
right  to  resume  all  their  relations  with  the 
Union  at  their  pleasure.  There  is  no  middle 
ground  between  this  preposterous  opinion  and 
the  position  of  the  faithful  citizens  who  sus- 
tained the  war  and  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Johnson.  As  Mr.  John L.  Thomas,  Jun., 
of  Maryland,  said,  in  his  manly  and  admirable 
speech  "of  the  21st  of  April,  the  late  rebels  “are 
either  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  conditions  will 
best  please  them,  or  we  are  to  make  known  to 
them  upon  what  terms  we  please  to  receive 

them We  are  either  to  exact  no  guarantees 

for  future  security,  or  we  are  to  impose  such 
guarantees  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem 
best  for  the  public  good.” 

In  determining  these  guarantees  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  but 
its  own  discretion.  The  rebel  forces  have  sur- 
rendered, hut  the  Government  has  not  laid  down 
its  arms,  and  General  Sheridan  assures  us  that 
it  will  be  long  before  they  can  be  safely  relin- 
quished. The  right  to  defend  its  own  exist- 
ence against  aimed  assailants,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  nature  of  Gov- 
ernment itself,  authorized  the  Government  to 
wage  war  against  the  rebels,  and  the  authority 
to  maintain  its  security  by  exacting  guarantees 
of  defeated  rebels  is  a necessary  part  of  the 
same  inherent  right.  There  was  no  express 
verbal  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  emanci- 
pation or  for  any  other  measure  of  war,  nor 
for  the  appointment  of  Provisional  Governors 
by  the  President.  But  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  limited  by  its  enemies.  Its 
rightful  action  is  not  subject  to  their  discretion. 
Because  they  lay  down  their  arms,  they  can 
not  compel  the  Government  to  connive  at  its 
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own  subversion.  The  Union  is  restored,  and 
the  rights  of  the  States  are  resumed,  not  when 
Alexander  II.  Stephens  and  the  Copperheads 
say  so,  hut  when  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  are  content  to  de- 
clare it. 

That  declaration  should  be  made  only  after 
the  most  careful  investigation  and  reflection. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  late  insurgent 
States  should  still  seethe  with  angry  passions. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  Union  men  would 
still  be  hated  and  maltreated.  It  is  natural 
that  men  like  Henry  A.  AVise  should  continue 
to  rave  and  swear  at  the  Union,  against  which 
they  have  so  long  plotted  and  declaimed.  It  is 
not  strange  that  conspicuous  rebels  should  be 
enthusiastically  elected  to  the  highest  local 
offices,  and  that  men  whose  hands  are  still 
trembling  with  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment should  insolently  denounce  those  who 
have  maintained  it  at  the  most  costly  sacrifice 
as  enemies  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  above 
all  to  be  expected  that  the  freedmen,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Union  has  been  proved,  should 
be  the  victims  of  those  whose  war  for  slavery 
has  ended  in  emancipation. 

All  these  things  are  natural  phenomena  of 
the  situation.  There  was  no  thoughtful  man 
who  did  not  anticipate  them,  and  only  the  fool- 
ish are  disappointed  now  that  they  are  every 
where  apparent.  But  these  phenomena  are 
contemplated  without  anger  as  without  sur- 
prise. They  serve  to  admonish  us  all  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  States  full  of  such  a 
spirit  may  resume  their  natitfhal  relations  must 
be  determined  with  great  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence. Great  risks  are  of  course  to  be  taken. 
That  is  the  inevitable  law  of  the  situation. 
“ Bring  us  back!”  sneered  Louis  Wigfall  in 
the  dark  days  of  1860,  when  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, to  which  his  comrades  now  again  seek  ad- 
mission, rang  with  the  contemptuous  fury  of 
secession:  “When  you  undertake  that,  and 
have  accomplished  it,  you  maybe  like  the  man 
who  purchased  the  elephant — you  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  decide  what  you  "will  do  with 
the  animal.”  None  of  us  supposed  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  solve  all  problems.  The 
question  to  be  decided  would  plainly  then  be 
the  one  which  we  are  now  reaching,  whether, 
the  attempt  of  forcible  secession  having  failed, 
and  the  rebel  States  having  resumed  their  re- 
lations upon  prescribed  conditions,  the  controll- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  would  still 
maintain  the  Government  and  the  Union  un- 
der the  constitutional  forms,  or  permit  it  to  he 
subverted. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  decide  under 
what  conditions  that  final  and  crucial  experi- 
ment shall  be  tried.  Sooner  or  later  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  country  must  be  restored, 
and  there  is  no  conceivable  method  by  which 
the  strain  and  friction  of  the  trial  that  will  fol- 
low can  be  avoided.  Certain  conditions  we 
may  see  at  once  would  be  useless.  General 
disfranchisement,  for  instance,  simply  postpones 
the  experiment.  Holding  the  suspended  States 
as  conquered  provinces,  also,  prolongs  and  com- 
plicates, but  does  not  obviate  the  peril.  The 
only  rational  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  con- 
fide the  experiment  of  a popular  government 
to  its  principle  in  such  a way  that  it  shall  have 
the  fairest  trial.  Then,  if  it  fails,  it  is  not  we 
but  human  nature  which  is  responsible.  If  the 
lawfully-expressed  will  of  the  people  of  tlio 
United  States  is  that  this  Union  shall  end  and 
the  Government  dissolve,  there  is  no  further 
alternative  or  appeal.  But  to  ascertain  this 
will,  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  trial,  the 
whole  people  must  be  consulted.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  James  M.  Mason’s  advice  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  hang  or  shoot  every  man  who  votes 
in  a certain  way,  or  Clingman’s  promise  that 
in  North  Carolina  Union  men  should  be  hushed 
by  “the  swift  attention  of  Vigilance  Commit- 
tees.” 

The  risk  that  we  undertook  when  we  fought 
to  defend  the  Government  and  save  the  Union 
was  not,  if  we  succeeded,  to  govern  half  of  the 
country  as  a subjugated  province  or  colony 
without  national  rights  or  representation,  but 
it  was  to  trust  the  Union  to  the  people  of  the 
Union,  some  of  whom  hated  it  and  had  fought 
against  it,  and  would  doubtless  vote  against  it. 
The  less  delay  in  the  trial  the  better ; for  de- 
lay endangers  a just  decision  by  breeding  im- 
patience among  loyal  citizens  anxious  to  renew 
their  old  activity  and  repair  their  fortunes. 
The  important  element  of  the  experiment  was 
thus  evident.  It  was  the  late  slave  population. 
The  war  had  made  them  freemen  and  citizens. 
If  the  old  order  of  the  national  system  were 
restored,  and  they  were  not  consulted,  and  the 
Government  were  embarrassed  or  ruined  by 
an  alliance  of  the  late  rebels  with  the  Copper- 
heads, the  experiment  of  a popular  govern- 
ment would  be  as  far  from  satisfactory  solution 
as  ever.  It  can  be  satisfactorily  tried  only  by 
an  equality  of  electoral  right  among  the  whole 
population.  The  experiment  is  not  satisfac- 
torily tried  evidently  if  631,000  citizens,  as  in 
North  Carolina,  are  invested  with  political  pow- 
er to  the  exclusion  of  331,000  who  have  the 
same  qualifications  except  color;  or  if,  as  in 
Virginia,  719,000  may  exclude  533,000-;  or,  as 
in  Alabama,  596,000  may  exclude  437, 000 ; or, 
in  Georgia,  591,000  may  exclude  465,000;  or, 
ill  Louisiana,  357,000  may  exclude  350,000; 


I or,  in  Mississippi,  353,000  may  exclude  436,000 ; 
or,  in  South  Carolina,  291,000  may  exclude 
411,000. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  we 
have  defined  them,  this  electoral  equality  may 
be  secured  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Con- 
gress may,  as  a measure  of  national  security, 
determine  who  shall  vote,  either  by  express 
specification  or  by  sanctioning  the  provisions 
of  a State  Constitution,  and  guarding  against 
its  unfair  operation.  This  is  obviously  a pure- 
ly exceptional  measure.  In  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  our  system  the  regulation  of  suffrage  is 
left  to  the  States,  and  it  would  be  touched  by  the 
National  Government  in  this  instance  for  the 
same  reason  that  property  in  slaves  was  touched 
— for  the  public  safety.  The  right  of  a State 
to  regulate  suffrage  is  no  more  sacred  than  that 
of  a property  holder  to  his  property.  The  Con- 
stitution protects  neither  when  in  extreme  na- 
tional peril  its  sacrifice  becomes  necessary. 
Congress  has  chosen,  and  we  think  wisely,  to 
leave  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage  to  the  State, 
but  proposes  to  reduce  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  number  of  male  adults 
disfranchised  except  for  rebellion.  The  reason 
• for  proposing  this  rather  than  directly  estab- 
lishing impartial  suffrage  is  purely  one  of  ex- 
pediency. It  saves  friction.  • 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  of  Reconstruction. 
This  enables  us  to  meet  the  inevitable  risk  in 
the  safest  way.  This,  also,  undoubtedly  com- 
mends itself  to  every  loyal  man  in  the  country. 
This  is  the  logical  completion  of  the  measures 
already  taken.  And  when  this  has  beconm  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law,  then,  with  an  ex- 
ecutive which  will  honestly  defend  the  equal 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens,  and  confide  the  na- 
tional offices  to  hands  which  have  always  faith- 
fully upheld  the  nation,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
encounter  the  sharpest  peril  to  which  a popular 
system  of  government  has  ever  been  exposed,  j 


THE  APPOINTING  POWER. 

The  question  of  Executive  patronage,  of 
which  we  have  several  times  spoken,  is  begin- 
ning to  excite  deeply  the  public  interest  and 
attention.  It  is  to  be  considered  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  present  President. 
Mr.  Johnson  can  not  be  accused  of  grasping 
at  an  increase  of  that  patronage,  for  he  vetoed 
both  the  bills  which  would  have  greatly  en- 
larged it,  although  he  has  been  charged  with 
using  that  which  exists  for  his  own  political 
support  and  not  for  the  public  service.  If  that 
should  be  true  in  his  case,  the  exercise  of  the 
power  should  be  restricted  by  every  lawful 
means  ; and  that  it  may  not  hereafter  be  true 
in  any  case,  under  any  Administration,  the 
Executive  patronage  should  be  very  seriously 
abridged. 

The  Constitution  empowers  the  President  to 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  But 
“ Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments.”  Here  is  one 
plain  remedy  for  the  peril  of  the  enormous  ex- 
ecutive patronage  now  held  by  the  President. 
Assessors,  collectors,  postmasters,  and  a large 
class  of  officers,  as  Senator  Sherman  recent- 
ly remarked  in  opposing  Senator  Trumbull’s 
amendment,  may  be  removed  from  the  Execu- 
tive control.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  ? 

As  for  the  apparent  discourtesy  toward  the 
President  of  such  an  act,  it  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  it  would  always  seem  discourteous 
to  limit  a prerogative  which  had  been  long  ex- 
ercised. But  fortunately  the  present  Presi- 
dent has  himself  very  forcibly  and  truthfully 
stated  the  danger  of  committing  so  vast  a 
power  to  the  hands  of  one  man.  And  while  it 
is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  antagonism  which 
has  become  apparent  between  him  and  the  pres- 
ent Congress  would  give  to  such  a proposition 
an  air  of  personal  suspicion  and  censure,  yet 
we  can  trust  his  good  sense  to  accept  a reform, 
whose  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  purity 
of  the  Government  he  has  most  ably  advocated, 
even  when  it  seems  to  be  generated  by  distrust 
of  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  upon  a careful  study  of 
the  Constitution,  how  the  power  of  arbitrary  re- 
moval by  the  Executive  can  be  derived  from 
it ; but  there  is  undoubtedly  a question  of  the 
scope  of  that  power.  The  popular  theory  in- 
deed is,  that  all  national  offices  are  the  per- 
quisites of  the  Presidency ; and  that  when  we 
elect  a President  we  do  virtually  elect  every 
village  postmaster  and  custom-house  boatman 
in  the  country.  The  theory  is,  that  we  are 
torn  up  by  the  roots  every  four  years.  The 
result  is,  that  a vote  for  a successful  candidate 
is  held  to  be  a valid  claim  to  office ; and  the 
candid  applicant  recommends  his  merit  and 
his  modesty  by  declaring  that  he  never  asked 
for  an  office  before.  This  terrible  demoraliza- 
tion of  our  politics  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
principle  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  public  service 
is  intrusted  to  the  most  incompetent  hands  and 
the  taxes  are  enormously  increased. 


Thi3  practice  has  now  become  so  inwoven 
in  our  whole  system  that  reform,  or  even  re- 
lief, seems  hopeless  and  helpless  to  many  hon- 
est minds.  But  there  is  a way  to  begin  even 
to  clean  out  the  “ Augean  stable.”  There  may 
be,  as  we  said,  a perplexing  constitutional 
question  of  the  limits  of  the  Presidential  power 
of  removal  from  office.  There  is  a long  tradi- 
tion of  thirty  years’  unquestioned  use  of  this 
power.  But  there  can  be  no  obscuring  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution  authoriz- 
ing Congress  to  place  the  appointment  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  officers  beyond 
Executive  control.  Here  is  a plain  way  to  be- 
gin this  radical  and  regenerating  reform.  If 
it  does  not  prevent  the  myriad  little  offices 
from  becoming  the  spoils  of  a part}',  it  at  least 
distributes  their  division,  and  in  the  case  of 
appointments  vested  in  the  courts  of  law,  it 
secures  comparative  permanence.  When  we 
have  gained  one  step  the  next  can  be  more 
easily  taken.  AVhen  it  begins  to  appear  that 
the  perils  of  a Presidential  election  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  large  an  army  as  the  office- 
holders are  voting  for  their  bread  and  butter, 
and  not  to  the  fact  that  we  are  changing  the 
chief  Executive  of  the  Government,  sensible 
people — and,  spite  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
they  are  the  final  Government — will  very  sensi- 
bly ask  why  we  should  be  shaken  to  the  centre 
every  four  years.  Can’t  we  roast  our  pig  with- 
out burning  the  house  down  ? 

A wise  man  maintains  the  value  and  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  his  house  by  constantly  touch- 
ing it  with  brush  or  plane  or  trowel,  wherever 
and  whenever  it  shows  the  need  of  repair.  In 
this  way  his  home  is  always  comfortable,  his 
domestic  tranquillity  undisturbed,  and  his  house 
a model  to  every  neighbor.  A wise  nation  is 
wonderfully  like  a wise  man.  It  does  not  wait 
until  the  roof  begins  to  tumble  about  its  ears 
before  it  inquires  whether  it  leaks. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSOLS. 

It  is  not  as  clear  as  it  seemed  a few  days  ago 
that  Senator  Sherman’s  bill  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  United  States  debt  into  a 5 per 
cent.  3o-year  consol  will  become  a law  without 
opposition.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to 
collate  opinions  in  AVall  Street,  and  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  is,  that  a 5 per  cent.  3o-year 
bond  would  not  under  present  circumstances 
command  public  favor.  Some  journals  an- 
nounce that  applications  for  the  new  consols 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment. But  it  would  probably  appear,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  such  applications,  if  not  wholly 
mythical,  have  proceeded  from  houses  which 
have  bought  Ten-Forties  on  speculation,  and 
are  naturally  solicitous  for  their  advance. 

We  may  be  said,  as  a nation,  to  have  now 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  it  is  time  that 
an  end  were  set  to  youthful  follies.  Time  was, 
not  long  since,  when  we  had  such  faith  in  our 
national  strength  and  vigor,  that  we  believed 
the  rebellion  could  be  put  down  by  75,000  vol- 
unteers, and  that  $4oo,ooo,ooo  of  greenbacks 
could  be  issued  without  justifying  a premium 
on  gold.  We  have  learned  wisdom  since 
then.  All  men  now  admit  that  the  United 
States,  vastly  favored  as  they  are  by  Provi- 
dence, are  not  exempt  from  the  laws  of  politic- 
al economy,  and  that  United  States  citizens, 
loyal  as  they  may  be,  will  not  lend  their  money 
to  the  nation  at  any  cheaper  rate  than  they  can 
lend  it  to  individuals.  This  much  must  he 
said  by  way  of  answer  to  that  class  of  reason- 
ers,  who  are  forever  discussing  economical 
questions  from  a sentimental  point  of  view,  and 
denouncing  a man  as  disloyal  because  he  in- 
sists that  two  and  two  only  make  four,  desira- 
ble as  ft  would  be  for  the  country  that  they 
should  make  five. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  5 per  cent,  con- 
sol, it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the 
bonds  can  be  negotiated,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  negotiate  them ; in  other  words,  it 
would  be  a gain  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  our  outstanding  liabilities  from  6 and  7^^ 
to  5 per  cent. 

But  to  do  this,  without  repudiation,  the  con- 
sent of  our  creditors  is  essential.  And  no  man, 
who  is  not  crazy,  will  expect  bondholders  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  6 per  cent,  per  annum 
from  Government  to  gratuitously  forego  their 
claims  and  accept  5.  No  adult  of  sound  intel- 
ligence can  be  expected  to  make  the  common- 
wealth 'a  present  of  one-sixth  of  his  income 
from  national  investments. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  of  the  $2,200,000,000 
of  national  debt  not  represented  by  greenbacks, 
$8 1 4j  000, 000,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  Seven- 
Thirty  notes,  $171,000,000,  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  Five-Twenties  of  1864  and  i865, 
about  $302,000,000,  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
long  Sixes;  in  all,  about  $1,288,000,000,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Government,  and  would  not  be 
converted  into  the  proposed  consol,  unless  Gov- 
ernment offered  its  creditors,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifice  it  asked  them  to  suf- 
fer, an  equivalent  which  it  is  not  in  its  power 
to  bestow.  The  holders  of  these  various  se- 
curities are  entitled  to  6 per  cent,  for  various 
periods  ranging  from  4 to  i5  years  ; they  can 
not  be  expected  to  surrender  their  rights  with- 
out compensation. 
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Of  the  remainder  of  the  debt — say  $1,100,- 
000,000  (exclusive  of  greenbacks) — about  half, 
$520,000,000,  is  in  the  shape  of  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  which  are  redeemable  next  year.  It 
is  not  settled  whether  they  are  redeemable  in 
gold  or  greenbacks.  Mr.  Chase  unofficially 
assured  holders  that  they  were.payable  in  gold. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  Government 
• will  do  more  than  it  is  obliged  to  do,  and  as 
the  law  is  not  explicit,  it  is  as  well  to  assume 
that  they  will  be  paid  in  paper.  A further 
sum  of  $62,000,000  in  debt  certificates  is  also 
redeemable  within  the  year;  $t3o, 000,000 
of  deposit  certificates ; and  about  one-third  of 
the  outstanding  compound-interest  notes — say 
$60,000,000.  Thus,  in  all,  assuming  that  the 
new  consol  prove  a success,  and  be  negotiable 
at  par,  within  twelve  months,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  fund  therein  $772,000,000 
of  the  public  .debt.  Should  Mr.  M‘Cclloch 
share  Mr.  Chase’s  views,  and  consider  the 
Five-Twenties  payable  in  gold,  the  aggregate 
would  be  reduced  to$252,ooo,ooo.  In  1 8 6 7-8 
and  1868-9  the  balance  of  the  compound-in- 
terest notes — $ 1 2 o,  000, 000 — might  be  funded. 
In  1869  and  1870  the  new  Five-Twenties — 
$171,000,000 — would  mature,  and  might  be 
disposed  of.  In  1872  and  ’73  the  Five-Twen- 
ties created  by  the  conversion  of  Seven-Thir- 
ties would  mature,  and  might  be  paid  off  or 
converted. -'And,  lastly,  in  1874  the  Ten- 
Forties  might  be  exchanged. 

Clearly,  then,  the  consolidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  into  a 5 per  cent,  consol  is  going  to  bo 
a slow  business  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.' 

But  what  if  a 5 per  cent  loan  could  not  be 
negotiated  at  par  ? What  if  the  design  of  the 
bill  was  to  prevent  any  successful  negotiation 
by  the  Secretary  ? These  are  questions  of  mo- 
ment. It  was  Senator  Sherman  who  defeated 
the  Secretary’s  plan  for  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
greenbacks  with  a view  to  resumption.  It  is 
the  same  Senator  Sherman  who  now  restricts 
the  funding  powers  of  the  Department  to  a 5 
per  cent,  bond  at  par,  well  knowing  that  the 
only  5 per  cents,  in  existence  are  selling  at 
951,  after  having  been  for  a year  between  90 
and  92.  Of  course,  if  a 5 per  cent,  loan  could 
not  be  negotiated  at  par,  the  debt  certificates 
and  deposits  on  call  would  have  to  be  renewed, 
the  compound-interest  notes  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed, no  effort  would  be  made  to  pay  off  the 
old  Five-Twenties  next  year,  and  a plethora 
of  money  would  prevail  at  the  monetary  cen- 
tres, which  would  make  Ihe  fortunes  of  the 
speculators  who  are  said  to  have  influential 
friends  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Sherman’s  bill  seeks  to  enlist  pub- 
lic favor  for  the  new  5 per  cents,  by  exempting 
them  from  taxation.  Has  any  one  reflected 
upon  the  practical  effects  of  such  an  exemp- 
tion ? Supposing  the  bill  passed  and  the  bonds 
were  negotiated,  what  would  bo  the  result  ? 
Why,  simply  that  the  capitalists  and  rich  men 
of  the  country  would  be  exempt  from  taxes, 
while  poor  men  paid  them.  How  long  would 
such  an  inequality  be  endured?  Among  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  De  Tocqtje- 
viixe  enumerates,  first,  the  exemption  of  the 
nobles  from  taxation,  and  adds  that  subse- 
quent French  governments,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, have  carefully  avoided  this  error.  And 
this  is  the  policy  which  Senator  Sherman  now 
recommends  us  to  adopt! 


A SUPERFLUOUS  JURY. 

It  is  very  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  about  sub- 
mitting the  decision  of  the  justice  of  the  late 
war  to  twelve  chance  men  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. For  what  purpose  this  is  to  be  done  is 
not  clear.  If  the  twelve  men  decide  that  the 
Government  had  no  right  to  wage  war,  what 
then?  If  they  declare  that  it  was  justified, 
what  then  ? Will  any  body’s  opinion  be  changed  ? 
In  the  former  case,  will  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  war  regret  our  conduct,  or  feel  that 
we  connived  at  the  murder  of  the  brave  men 
whom  all  true  hearts  forever  honor  ? In  the 
latter  case,  will  those  who  opposed  the  war  ac- 
knowledge their  prolonged  and  miserable  mis- 
take? The  sole  question  which  can  engage 
the  consideration  of  the  twelve  men  is,  whether 
Secession  is  a right  reserved  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitution?  But  can  that  question  be 
more  absolutely  and  finally  decided  than  it  has 
already  been  by  the  war? 

The  plea  of  Jefferson  Davis  precedes  the 
question  of  treason.  He  would  willingly  agree 
that  treason  should  be  punished.  But  he  would 
contend  that  he  has  not  committed  treason. 
Treason  against  the  United  States,  says  the 
Constitution,  “ shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.”  But  this  is  true 
only  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  Davis 
argues  that  he  was  not  a citizen.  He  contends 
that  his  sovereign  State  had  withdrawn  and 
had  thereby  relieved  him  from  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  while  he  would  not 
deny  that  he  levied  wa£)l&C:  fnsfei/that 

he  did  so  not  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States  I 


United  States  wer§  at  war.  Consequently  he 
is  an  alien  enemy,  not  a traitor. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  twelve  men  de- 
cide that  this  plea  is  of  no  avail ; that  a State 
is  not  sovereign,  and  can  not  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  every  citizen 
is  due  to  the  national  authority ; yet,  we  ask 
again,  what  have  they  decided  which  the  whole 
country  has  not  already  decided  by  the  most 
tremendous  ordeal  ? This  decision  certainly 
gains  nothing  in  weight  or  solemnity  by  the 
approval  of  the  twelve  men.  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  and  his  friends  do  not  change 
their  opinion.  Certainly  loyal  men  do  not 
change  theirs.  In  the  estimation  of  the  first, 
Jefferson  Davis  does  not  become  a criminal, 
even  though  hung  upon  a gallows ; in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  last,  he  is  not  a hero  or  a patriot 
though  he  go  untouched.  Upon  what  point, 
then,  and  to  what  purpose,  are  the  twelve  men 
summoned  to  decide  ? 

Is  it  to  determine  whether  there  is  such  a 
crime  as  treason?  But  the  Constitution  de- 
fines it,  and  there  is  no  question.  Is  it  to  de- 
cide whether  Davis  is  guilty  of  treason  ? But 
that  question  is  already  settled  by  the  refusal 
of  the  country  to  admit  the  plea  under  which 
he  levied  war.  Is  it  to  make  treason  and  trai- 
tors odious?  But  how  can  that  be  done  by 
convicting  and  hanging  Jefferson  Davis  when 
General  Humphreys,  of  Mississippi,  who  is 
guilty  of  exactly  the  same  offense,  is  elected 
Governor  of  Mississippi  by  his  fellow-traitors — 
all  of  whom  are  equally  guilty  with  Davis — 
and  who  is  pardoned  by  the  President  that  he 
may  exercise  his  office  ? The  odium  of  treason 
in  the  person  of  Davis  hanging  upon  the  gib- 
bet is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  person  of  Hum- 
phreys sitting  in  the  Governor’s  chair. 

But  suppose  the  twelve  men  differ,  or  agree 
that  Davis  is  not  guilty  of  treason.  Is  it 
worth  while  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  placed  itself  in  such  a ludicrous- 
ly humiliating  position  ? If  the  jury  be  packed, 
the  trial  is  a farce.  If  it  be  free,  there  is  the 
chance  and  the  probability  of  this  humiliation. 
Now,  is  there  any  conceivable  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  trial  which  can  authorize  the 
Government  to  take  such  a chance  as  this? 
If  the  accused  be  convicted  he  is  not  disgraced. 
His  offense  is  political,  and  no  reasoning  can 
persuade  men  to  regard  political  offenses  as 
crimes.  Does  any  man  suppose  that  if  con- 
victed Davis  would  be  hung?  To  hang  him 
would  be  an  error  as  huge  as  to  try  him.  To- 
day he  is  a baffled  conspirator,  and  practically 
the  deadest  of  dead  meu.  Hang  him  and  he 
becomes  a living  power  to  sedition,  and  an 
eternal  remorse  to  the  country.  Every  read- 
er of  history  condemns  Charles  I.  until  he 
mounts  the  scaffold ; then  he  pities  him.  Did 
his  father’s  scaffold  frighten  or  deter  James 
II.  ? ‘We  have  subdued  this  vast  rebellion  by 
force  of  arms.  The  blood  it  shed  has  been 
avenged  upon  the  same  field  by  blood.  Its 
argument,  its  objects,  and  the  characters  of 
those  who  caused  and  controlled  it,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  terrible  justice  of  histoiy  and  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  Our  present  duty  is 
not  to  hang  those  whom  wo  did  not  shoot,  but 
to  secure  ourselves  by  political  measures  against 
political  perils. 

Of  course  we  speak  of  Davis  merely  as  a 
political  offender.  If  he  be  guilty  of  complic- 
ity with  the  horrible  massacres  at  Anderson- 
ville  and  Salisbury  and  Belle  Isle,  or  with  the 
crowning  crime  of  the  assassination,  humanity 
itself  calls  for  his  punishment.  The  evidence 
of  this  latter  charge  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House.  Before  the 
Richmond  trial  we  hope  that  Committee  will 
give  the  country  a plain  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  President  offered  a 
reward  for  Davis’s  arrest  as  a conspirator  in 
the  assassination  plot. 


HOW  TO  ESCAPE  THE  CHOLERA. 

The  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  country  over 
thirty  years  ago , and  such  a vast  mass  of  facts  has 
been  gatherecLthat  some  think  it  unreasonable  that 
the  doctors  have  not  fully  settled  upon  the  means 
of  preventing  its  incursion  and  diffusion.  But  it  is 
torgotten  that  in  this  world  it  takes  a long  time  to 
settle  even  the  most  simple  points  in  any  new  sub- 
ject that  comes  up.  And  besides,  there  is,  after 
all,  more  ascertained  by  medical  men  in  regard  to 
the  cholera  than  is  commonly  supposed ; but  this  is 
very  much  kept  out  of  view  by  the  excitement  that 
prevails  in  relation  to  the  few  points  that  are  in  dis- 
pute. • 

The  world,  both  professional  and  non-profession- 
al, is  in  truth  too  much  occupied  with  the  question, 
whether  the  cholera  is  contagious  ? and  every  doctor 
is  plied  with  it  by  patient  and  friend  and  stranger. 
And  you  must  either  be  a contagionist  or  a non- 
contagionist,  or  you  will  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
questioner  or  disputant  that  introduces  the  subject. 
This  comes  from  a narrow  view  of  the  facts.  One 
who  has  a certain  set  of  facts  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, decides  that  the  disease  spreads'by  con- 
tagion ; while  another,  from  another  set  of  facts 
comes  to  an  opposite  decision.  This  is  all  wrong. 
Where  there  are  numerous  facts,  and  many  of  them 
apparently  inconsistent,  they  must  be  extensively 
compared  and  sifted  in  order  to  reach  correct  con- 
clusions. Taking  this  broad  view  of  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  whole  history  of  the  disease,  it  is  clear 
xl  tfcjta  ordinary  propagation  is  by  some  cause,  as 
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the  sick,  and  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  conta- 
gious. For,  not  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  this 
point,  while  there  are  occasional  facts  that  show 
that  cholera  is  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  it  very  commonly  overleaps  the  strictest 
quarantines  and  sanitary  cordons,  and  often  fails  to 
follow  the  freest  lines  of  communication. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  all  quarantine  regu- 
lations are  to  be  discarded.  Some  are  necessary. 
And  yet  some  which  are  resorted  to  are  useless; 
others  still  are  absolutely  injurious,  multiplying  the 
victims  of  the  disease ; and  none  are  to  be  relied 
upon  as  certain  preventives  of  its  introduction.  The 
idea,  indulged  by  some,  of  sealing  up  this  whole 
country  against  the  cholera  by  a universal  quaran- 
tine is  preposterous. 

So  much  for  quarantine  measures.  But  there  are 
other  measures  about  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
and  they  are  of  immense  importance  in  limiting  the 
ravages  of  cholera  if  not  in  preventing  its  intro- 
duction. And  yet  their  value  seems  to  be  far  from 
being  properly  appreciated  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Promoting  cleanliness  is  one,  and  we  use  this  ex- 
pression in  its  broadest  sense.  You  must  have  a 
clean  skin,  clean  clothes,  clean  air,  clean  houses, 
yards,  and  streets.  No  filth  must  be  covered  up 
with  an  outside  show  of-clcanliness.  Dirt  in  cellars, 
in  corners,  may  do  the  mischief.  A musty  carpet* 
charged  with  the  accumulating  filth  of  months  of 
shiftlessnes3,  may  procure  the  cholera  for  a family. 
After  all,  this  interior  uncleanliness  has  more  to  do 
with  the  origination  of  the  disease  than  what  is  out- 
side. Bad  as  are  the  emanations  from  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  they  are  no- 
thing like  as  inviting  to  cholera  and  other  diseases 
as  those  from  personal  filth,  within  and  without, 
but  especially  within,  where,  pent  up  from  the  free 
air,  they  act  with  all  their  force. 

Much  is  said  about  disinfectants ; but,  useful  as 
they  are,  they  never  can  take  the  place  of  cleanli- 
ness. We  say,  then,  both  to  communities  and  to 
individuals,  Clean  up,  clean  up;  and  when  you  have 
done  so,  keep  clean — for  the  cholera  is  likely  to  come 
again;  and,  if  not,  there  are  other  diseases,  as 
typhus  fever  and  cholera  infantum,  constantly,  and 
therefore  less  observably,  destructive  of  life,  of 
which  filth  is  a chief  cahse. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  once  presented  a de- 
ckled contrast  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  cleans- 
ing measures.  Philadelphia  adopted  them  thor- 
oughly, and  had  but  700  deaths  from  cholera ; while 
New  York,  neglecting  them,  had  5000  deaths. 

There  is  no  fact  more  prominently  brought  out 
by  the  whole  history  of  cholera  than  that  intem- 
perance in  drinking  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
its  diffusion.  It  acts  in  two  ways:  directly,  by 
predisposing  the  individual  to  an  attack,  a large 
proportion  of  the  victims  being  from  the  intemper- 
ate; and,  indirectly,  by  promoting  the  uqcleanli- 
ness,  poor  and  irregular  living,  and  crowding  to- 
gether of  families.  If,  then,  we  could  shut  up  the 
drinking  places  we  should  effectually  cut  off  one 
of  the  chief  sources— nay,  the  chiefest  source — of 
the  nuisances  that  so  largely  generate  cholera  and 
various  other  fatal  diseases. 

Intemperance  in  eating  predisposes  to  the  dis- 
ease. But  so  also  does  a diet  too  restricted  in  quan- 
tity or  variety.  A poor  diet  will  enfeeble  the  sys- 
tem, and  thus  make  it  liable  to  an  attack.  A diet 
restricted  in  variety  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  tho 
system,  and  so  fails  to  fortify  it  properly  against 
disease.  Tho  true  course  is  to  have  just  such  a 
diet  as  a rational  moderate  liver  would  adopt  in  or- 
dinary times.  Good  fresh  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits 
should  be  eaten  as  usual,  as  a part  of  the  daily  diet, 
and  not  irregularly. 

No  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  vaunted  proph- 
ylactics— that  is,  remedies  supposed  to  ward  off  the 
disease.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  often  taken  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  really  among  the  most 
likely  means  of  bringing  on  au  attack.  Good  hab- 
its of  living,  the  cheerful  performance  of  duty,  and 
a calm  trust  in  Providence,  are  the  best  prophylac- 
tics. These  are  the  grand  preservatives  of  the 
physicians  who  fearlessly  stand  at  their  post  in  the 
midst  of  the  pestilence,  and  very  seldom  does  one 
of  their  number  fall  a victim  to  it. 


LEFT-HAND  WRITING. 

The  specimens  of  left-hand  writing  by  disabled 
soldiers,  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken,  were 
lately  exhibited  in  Washington,  and  excited  very 
general  interest  and  attention.  Speaker  Colfax, 
General  Banks,  General  Howard,  the  representa- 
tive left-handed  soldier,  with  other  noted  men, 
made  interesting  and  eloquent  speeches,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  collection  should  be  sent  out  for 
■xhibition  at  the  Great  Fair  in  Paris.  Meanwhile 
those  left-handed  heroes  who  have  not  contributed 
are  invited  to  send  specimens  of  their  writing  for 
reference  and  preservation  to  Willl\m  Oland 
Bourne,  Esq.,  of  the  Soldiers'  Friend,  who  has  de- 
voted himself  with  untiring  energy  to  this  patriotic 
and  illustrative  work. 


LITERARY. 

Upon  page  330  of  this  Number  we  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  a charming  little  story  called  “ The  Three 
Little  Spades,”  by  Miss  Warner,  author  of  “The 
Wide,  Wide  World.” 

With  the  Number  for  June,  1866,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine begins  its  tliirtv-third  volume.  It  is  tho  one 
hundred  and  ninety-third  number  of  the  whole  issue 
ot  this  popular  periodical,  whose  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic does  not  appear  to  relax.  The  circulation  is 
very  large,  and  has  increased  by  twenty  thousand 
copies  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  June  Num- 
ber opens  with  a paper  by  General  Strother  upon 
his  “ Personal  Recollections  of  the  War.”  Tho  au- 
thor is  a Virginian,  and  was  a steady  Unionist 
throughout  the  struggle.  His  peculiar  position,  bis 
shrewd  humor  and  observation,  and  his  artistic  skill 
both  with  pen  and  pencil  make  this  article,  jvvhiclji 
is  one  of  a series,  very  entertaining  and  valluwlel 


A brief  paper  upon  “Gladstone  as  Leader  of  the 
Commons”  is  a vivid  and  picturesque  sketch,  and  is 
the  best  portrait  of  the  English  statesman  who  now 
excites  such  interest  and  admiration.  “The  Fall 
of  Richmond”  describes  that  event  from  the  inside. 
It  is  written  by  a resident  of  that  city  whose  heart 
sank  with  Lee’s  retreating  army.  The  other  arti- 
cles make  an  excellent  variety,  and  we  see  no  signs 
of  senility  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

An  “ Index  to  the  daily  Times  for  1865”  is  a very 
useful  work,  and  is  the  model  of  an  index.  We  be- 
lieve  it  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  with  a single 
exception.  The  book  contains  twenty  thousand 
references  to  the  events  mentioned  during  that  peri- 
od, each  specifying  the  date,  page,  and  column  of 
the  paper  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  bound  in  8vo  form,  and  con- 
tains 182  double-column  pages.  The  index  applies 
to  other  papers  as  well  as  the  Times,  the  daily  news 
for  all  the  papers  being  essentially  the  same. 

A modest,  anonymous  novel, 1 1 CEnone : a Tale  of 
Slave  Life  in  Rome,  ” is  published  by  John  Brad- 
burn.  Although  its  date  is  so  remote  its  interest 
is  vivid,  while  the  novelty  of  its  scenery  and  inci- 
dents, and  the  skill  with  which  the  tale  is  unfolded, 
give  it  a peculiar  charm.  The  evident  familiarity 
of  the  author  with  tho  details  of  Roman  life  under 
the  empire  does  not  make  him  pedantic,  but  imparts 
a fine  local  coloring  to  the  events  of  his  story.  The 
plot  reveals  the  essential  inhumanity  of  Slavery, 
whatever  the  time  or  the  race  enslaved — a truth 
which  it  is'most  useful  to  study  in  the  passionless 
perspective'of  centuries.  The  merit  of  this  modest 
book  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  but  we  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers. 

“Across  the  Continent”  is  the  title  of  the  book 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  recording  his  observations  during  his 
late  journey  with  Speaker  Colfax.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  graphic  and  shrewd  report  upon  the  jour- 
ney over  the  plains,  the  Mormon  Question,  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  Territorial  Mining,  that  we  have, 
while  the  quick  and  humorous  eye,  the  true  and 
tender  heart,  and  the  picturesque  and  nimble  hand 
of  the  author,  give  it  a various  interest  which  can 
not  fail  to  send  the  book  every  where  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Bowles  is  an  American  and  a Yan- 
kee in  every  heart-beat,  and  the  sound  good  sense 
which -is  manifest  through  the  whole  work  gives  the 
greatest  value  to  all  his  opinions  upon  the  immi- 
nent and  interesting  questions  he  touches. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


in  tne  House,  debate  was  opened  on  the  joint  resolution 
reported  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee  proposing  a 

Constitutional  Amendment In  the  evening  the  Tax  bill 

was  taken  up,  and  the  first  section,  imposing  a tax  of  five 
cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  was  adopted, 

May  9:  -3  - 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution  appointing  a Com- 
missioner to  select  a site  for  the  New  York  Post-office  was 
passed. — A bill  to  incorporate  the  National  Theological 
Institute  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed.  The 
object  of  the  Institute  is  the  education  of  colored  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

May  10 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up,  the  pending  question  being  on  Mr.  Trumbu  '’a 
amendment,  providing  that  no  compensation  be  paid  to 
any  Assistant  Postmaster  until  his  appointment  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  unless  commissioned  to  fill  a va- 
cancy  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of 
omce  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Cowan.  The  vote 
being  reached  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to— veas  16. 
"~ys  23.  The  bill  was  then  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
128  to  3ra8  pa88ed’  ineludinS tlle  Disfranchisement  clause, 

NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  body  of  Preston  King,  late  Collector  of  tbe  Port, 
wljo,  it  will  be  remembered,  committed  suicide  in  Novem- 
ber last,  by  jumping  off  a Hoboken  ferry-boat  into  the 
river,  was  discovered  at  5 a.m.  May  14,  drifting  in  through 
the  gap  of  the  Atlantic  dock,  Brooklyn,  by  Officer  Kenny. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Jefferson  Davis  wa3  indicted  for 
treason  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  now  in  session  at  Norfolk,  and  the  trial  of  the  pris- 
oner, it  is  supposed,  will  take  place  in  June. 

James  Stephens,  the  Fenian  Chief,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week.  Ills  arrival  was  soon  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  O’Mahony. 

The  appointment  of  Collector  Smythe  for  the  Port  Of 
New  York  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  May  11. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tire  Russell  administration  has  concluded  not  to  resign^ 
but  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
Whig  section  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed Redistribution  of  Seats.  The  latter  measure  will  be 
shown  to  the  House  before  the  Franchise  bill  is  pressed  in 
Committee. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
gives  that  paper  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview 
which  he  had  recently  with  President  Johnson. 

The  German  question  was  still  unsettled,  and  in  fact 
more  threatening  than  at  any  previous  time.  Neither 
Prussia  nor  Austria  would  yield  any  of  their  demands,  nor 
would  either  Power  consent  to  disarm.  The  war  spirit  was 
at  fever-heat  in  Italy;  but  it  was  reported  that  France 
had  given  a gentle  hint  that  the  time  to  strike  for  Venetia 
had  not  yet  come.  A meeting  of  a European  Congress  was 
talked  of,  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  now  so  angrily 
debated. 

Since  the  advent  of  warm  weather  the  cholera  has  broken 
out  at  the  coast  towns  of  Holland  and  in  the  interior  of 
Brittany,  between  the  French  ports  of  Brest  and  St.  Na- 
zaire.  All  winter  and  spring  the  disease  has  been  making 
a few  victims  in  the  Dutch  Province  of  Luxemburg  and  in 
the  French  Province  of  Brittany,  and  the  great  question 
has  been  what  direction  the  epidemic  would  be  likely  to 
take  when  hot  weather  returned.  We  now  see  that  from 
Luxemburg  the  disease  has  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Hol- 
land, and  that  in  Brittany  it  is  going  back  from  rather 
than  to  the  coast. 

Cholera  has  appeared  among  the  German  emigrants 
awaiting  embarkation  for  America  in  Liverpool.  The 
Germans  went  on  board  the  Steamship  Helvetia  (same 
line  as  the  England  and  Virginia > for  New  York,  but  the 
disease  manifested  itself  on  board  almost  immediately  aft- 
er her  departure  from  Liverpool,  and  two  deaths  occurred 
before  8l>e*ijQsae.d.tqQuP?nl**>1«1r  -§he  had  to  put  back  to 
Liverpool.  ■-The  NatSonai  Steam  Navigation  Company  has 
decided. to  b£  their  vessels,  and 
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in  the  morning,  or  about  4 in  the  afternoon ; and 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  see  the  Secretary  on 
important  business  in  his  private  room  at  those  hours 
would  sometimes  find  the  President  stretched  upon 
the  sofa  there,  as  if  the  discussion  between  him  and 
the  Secretary'  had  not  yet  been  concluded.  Indeed, 
the  tie  between  them  seemed  to  be  quite  as  much 
that  of  private  affection  as  of  official  duty;  and 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred  which  robed  the  na- 
tion in  mourning,  all  will  remember  how  admirably 
the  confidence  of  the  deceased  statesman  in  his  friend 
and  adviser  was  justified  by  the  latter.  For  a brief 
time,  in  that  awful  crisis,  the  whole  Government 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War ; and  the  country  will  not  soon  forget  the 
manner  in  which  the  momentous  trust  was  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  a native  of  Ohio,  whither  his 
parents  emigrated  from  Culpepper  County,  Virgin- 
ia. He  was  born  at  Steubenville  in  1815 ; studied 
atj-Kenvon  College  in  1833,  remaining  there  barely 
a yesWSehw  allaUJbksellcr’s  clerk  at  Columbus 


ness  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the  extraordinary 
power  he  had  manifested  during  the  disastrous  clos- 
ing days  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration.  In 
those  days  of  gloom  and  anxiety  he  was  Attorney- 
General,  while  Mr.  Holt  was  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Mr.  Dix  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; and  it  was  chiefly 
to  him,  and  to  these  patriotic  associates  of  his,  that 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Government  from 
total  shipwreck  before  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  so 
that  the  helm  of  power  could  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  services  which  Mr.  Stanton 
then  rendered  were  known  especially  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, with  whom,  as  the  designated  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  new  Executive,  he  was  in  constant 
communication.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  desirable  to 
give  a prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  some  representative  man  of  the  War  Dem- 
ocrats who  were  then  noblv  sustaining  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  efforts  to  vindicate  the  national  integrity;  and 
accordingly,  when  Mr.  Cameron  left  the  War  De- 
partment, Mr.  Stanton  took  charge  of  it. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him 


to  this  office  these  two  remarkable  men,  who  were 
destined  to  an  intimacy  which  history'  will  never 
cease  to  remember,  had"  not  seen  each  other.  The 
first  meeting  between  them  was  when  Mr.  Stanton 
went-to  the  White  House  to  receive  his  commission. 
We  believe,  also,  that  the  first  notice  which  the  new 
Secretary  received  of  his  intended  appointment  was 
but  the  day  before  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  it  just  as  he  was 
about  to  rise  for  the  argument  of  a cause  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  relations  thus  commenced  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
always  remained  exceedingly  cordial;  or,  rather, 
they  constantly  became  warmer  and  more  confiden- 
tial, down  to  the  last  fatal  day  which  ended  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  earthly  career.  While  he  was  rarely 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments, at  the  War  Office  he  was  not  merely  a fre- 
quent, but  a constant  visitor.  His  tall  form,  wrapped 
in  hfs  familiar  gray  shawl,  was  usually  to  be  seen 
making  its  way  along  the  back  alley  that  leads 
there  from  the  White  House,  at  from  9 to  10  o’clock 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 


r It  has  been  usual  with  some  of  the  admirers  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  compare  him  with  Carnot, 
the  war  minister  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
analogy  may  hold  good  in  respect  of  the  enthusiasm, 
energy,  zeal,  and  inflexible  honesty  evinced  by  each 
in  the  performance  of  public  duty ; hut  the  burdens 
which  our  war  imposed  upon  Mr.  Stanton  far  ex- 
ceeded in  their  magnitude  and  complication  the  ut- 
most of  those  that  were  borne  by  the  celebrated 
Frenchman. 

Mr.  Stanton  came  into  office  on  the  20th  of 
January',  1862,  a month  before  the  decisive  and 
cheering  victory  of  Fort  Donelson.  Though  never 
identified  with  the  party  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected,  his  appointment  was  urgently  recommended 
by  both  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  whose  retirement  caused  the  va- 
cancy which  he  was  to  fill.  He  had  always  been 
a thorough-going  Dpuippj-a.t  ()Lth<J-JW^f>N  s<  hool ; 
but  these  RepublicaMJMiWiWftlfti Withe  earnest- 
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at  the  same  time  that  he  was  studying  his  future 
profession;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and 
began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Harrison  County. 
He  soon  gained  an  extensive  reputation  for  ability 
in  the  argument  of  abstruse  questions  of  law,  as 
well  as  for  success  with  juries.  The  memory  of 
some  of  his  more  remarkable  efforts,  especially  in 
the  latter  department  of  his  profession,  is  still  fresh 
in  all  that  part  of  Ohio  and  the  neighboring  region 
of  Western  Virginia.  He  also  became  known  as 
an  active  politician  of  the  Democratic  party,  of 
which  Senators  Allf.n  and  Tappan  were  then  lead- 
ers in  Ohio ; and  into  the  political  contests  which 
then  prevailed  he  cast  himself  with  all  the  fire  and 
passion  of  his  powerful  nature.  In  1848  he  removed 
to  Pittsburg,  whence,  in  1857,  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  Washington,  where  his  professional  oc- 
cupations, especially  in  patent  cases,  soon  became 
as  constant  as  we  presume  they  were  profitable. 
Of  his  history  in  connection  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  speak  in 
these  columns.  The  people  know  it  already. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  is  a person  of  broad  shoulders  and  heavy 
frame.  His  features  are  rather  round  and  full,  his 
hair  very  dark,  though  thin,  and  his  complexion 
sallow.  These  peculiarities,  combined  with  his 
intense  and  penetrating  dark  brown  eyes,  and  his 
heavy  beard,  sprinkled  freely  with  gray,  give  some- 
what of  an  Oriental  air  to  his  general  appearance. 
Though  his  ordinary  expression  is  thoughtful,  ab- 
sorbed, and  stern,  his  smile  is  gentle  and  winning 
as  a woman’s. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  Mr.  Stan- 
ton is  his  indifference  to  the  usual  means  of  popu- 
larity. Though  during  the  past  four  years  no  man 
has  been  Criticised  so  vehemently  as  he,  he  has  not 
once  undertaken  to  defend  himself,  either  by  his 
own  hand  or  that  of  any  friend.  The  facts  alleged 
against  him  might  be  either  wholly  fictitious  or 
wholly  misrepresented : he  has  treated  them  with 
the  same  patient  neglect,,  as  if  confident  that  the 
future  would  do  him  justice,  or  careless  of  all  wrong 
provided  he  himself  felt  that  he  was  right.  This 
habit  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  him  before  his 
advent  to  public  olfice.  His  arguments  in  import- 
ant legal  controversies  he  has  taken  no  pains  to 
preserve.  In  one  of  these,  which  related  to  the 
right  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  Company  at  Wheel- 
ing to  construct  their  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River, 
his  plea  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  had  the  luck  to 
hear  it  as  a most  impressive  performance,  but  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  a printed  copy  of 
it. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  twice  married.  His  pres- 
ent wife  was  Miss  Ellen  Dickinson,  of  Pittsburg. 
He  has  four  children : a son  of  some  twenty-five 
years  by  his  first  marriage ; and  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  all  yet  little  children,  by  the  second. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

There  is  a certain  manner — the  nantical 
name  for  which  the  writer  has  clean  forgotten, 
though  he  assures  the  reader  he  once  knew  it— 
by  which  a vessel  is  advanced  upon  its  way  when 
steam  or  tide  or  wind  fail  it.  Its  anchor,  with 
a stout  cable  attached,  is  carried  forward  in  one 
of  the  ship’s  boats  and  hooked  on  to  some  rock 
or  iceberg  ahead,  the  other  end  of  the  hawser 
being  fastened  to  the  capstan  on  board.  With 
many  a heave-ho  the  crew  then  ply  their  strength, 
as  in  a slow  whirlwind,  around  the  capstan  un- 
til they  and  their  vessel  are  drawn  to  the  an- 
chor. The  anchor  is  then  again  borne  forward, 
and  so  the  operation  continued  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary. 

And  in  the  same  way  we  will  bear  the  anchor 
of  this  our  bark  ahead,  and  grapple  it  with  this 
first  day  of  March,  1865,  and  endeavor  to — yes, 
warp,  that  is  the  word — warp  ourselves  np  to 
that  point ; for,  though  all  the  world  else  moves, 
Somerville  has  seemed  sorely  to  lack,  so  far  as 
advance  is  concerned,  of  steam  and  tide — not 
of  wind,  only  it  has  been  perpetually  shifting. 

Great  events  have  befallen  since  Dr.  Ginnis’s 
house  was  burned— many  of  them. 

Vicksburg.  The  Somerville  Star  had  ac- 
knowledged, after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  that 
the  Mississippi  River,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis 
having  fallen,  was  open  along  its  whole  length 
to  Federal  navigation.  Only  a few  days  after 
its  article  in  proof  that  this,  so  far  from  being 
an  advantage,  would  be,  like  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  a positive  disadvantage  to  the  Feder- 
als,  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  are  known  to 
have  suddenly  arrested  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  at  which,  with  singular  inconsistency,  the 
Star  greatly  rejoices.  Then  follows  the  long 
story — oh,  how  long  and  weary  in  the  slow  tell- 
ing ! — of  the  assault  upon  Vicksburg  and  the  re- 
pulse. The  episodical  capture  of  Arkansas  Post, 
though  Somerville  has  accounts  for  weeks  after 
that  event  of  the  escape  on  their  way  up  the 
river,  and  their  march  across  Tennessee  to  join 
Bragg,  of  the  prisoners  there  taken.  Next  comes 
the  wearisome  digging  of  the  famous  canal,  and 
its  failure,  proving  that  hydraulics  and  hydro- 
graphy are  greatly  neglfected  parts  of  civil  en- 
gineering as  taught  at  West  Point.  Great  re- 
joicing in  Somerville  over  that.  Then  comes 
Grant’s  desperate  march  around  and  regular  in- 
vestment of  Vicksburg,  at  which  also  Somerville 
greatly  rejoices. 

“With  Johnston  in  front  of  him,  and  Pem- 
berton in  his  rear  cubing  off.  his  escape  to  the 
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I river,  we  regard  the  annihilation  or  capture  of 
Grant’s  entire  army  as  a positive  certainty,” 
says  the  Somerville  Star  for  weeks.  “As  to 
starving  out  Vicksburg,  we  happen  to  know  it  to 
be  victualed  for  a two  years’  siege.” 

Then  follow  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
This  is  scouted  with  scorn.  For  weeks  after,  it 
is  amazing  how  many  gentlemen  arrive,  not  in 
Somerville,  but  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
who  “are  known  to  have  left  Vicksburg  on  the 
tenth  or  fifteenth  of  July,  the  place  not  having 
fallen  then,  nor  having  the  least  intention  so  to 
do.” 

Even  when  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  are 
known  to  be  captured — “ We  see  only  cause  of 
congratulation  in  it,”  says  the  Somerville  Star. 
“ First,  because  of  the  tremendous  loss — one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  is  the  lowest  estimate — 
of  the  Federals  in  capturing  those  points ; sec- 
ond, because  it  will  occupy  a large  part  of  their 
army  to  garrison  these  places;  third,  in  that 
guerrilla  bands  will  as  effectually  prevent  the 
navigation  of  the  river  as  before !” 

Yes,  there  is  the' singular  fact.  We  Secession- 
ists may  attach  infinite  importance  to  an  Object, 
may  wait  in  most  intense  anxiety  to  know  the 
result  in  regard  to  it,  deny  the  capture  of  it  in- 
dignantly for  weeks  after  it  has  fallen,  yet  the 
instant  it  is  known  to  be  undoubtedly  gone  we 
care  no  more  for  it,  wonder  we  should  ever  have 
interested  ourself  so  much  in  New  Orleans, 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  Chattanooga,  At- 
lanta, Savannah,  Mobile,  whatever  the  object  is 
in  its  turn ; can  even  see  now,  are  astonished 
we  did  not  see  it  before,  that  the  loss  of  each 
such  place  is  on  every  account  rather  an  advant- 
age than  a disadvantage  to  us.  Not  merely  in 
words  only  or  in  editorials — to  some  degree  act- 
ually in  heart  it  is  so ! No  doubt  there  is,  with 
the  occurrence  of  each  disaster  to  the  Confed- 
erate arms,  a secret  undermining  going  on  in 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  each  even  of  the 
most  rabid  Secessionists,  but  it  is  unacknowl- 
edged at  this  period  even  to  themselves.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  Dr.  Ginnis,  swelling  and 
bursting  to-day  with  some  wonderful  news  of 
Foreign  Intervention,  Confederate  Victory,  and 
the  like,  abandons  it  to-morrow  when  it  is  known 
to  be  false,  not  only  without  much  regret,  but 
scarcely  remembering  even  that  he  ever  heard, 
much  less  believed,  in  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

“But  who,”  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  “can  reason 
in  regard  to  lunacy,  or  analyze  infatuation? 
There  is  something  even  awful  in  it,”  he  adds; 
“ a supernatural  folly  at  which  I shudder,  as  at 
the  direct  doing  of  Jehovah.” 

At  which  point  Mr.  Arthur  corrects  his  friend 
by  drawing  distinction  between  the  positive  and 
the  permissive  providence  of  Heaven — a distinc- 
tion lost  upon  the  Scotchman,  who  quotes  the 
case  of  Pharaoh  and  the  children  of  Israel  to  a 
frightful  degree  in  these  days. 

But  even  while  we  are  scouting  the  lying  ru- 
mors of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  all  Somerville  is 
electrified  by  tidings  of  the  glorious  victories  of 
General  Lee  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bells  can 
not  ring  enough  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  and  the  capture  of  forty  thousand 
prisoners  at  Gettysburg.  Brother  Barker  has 
been  entrapped  by  false  news  so  often  by  this 
time  that  he  is  far  from  being  as  credulous  as  of 
ore,  yet,  “Do  you  imagine  General  Lee  would 
ave  crossed  the  Potomac  if  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about  ? Believe  it ; yes,  brethren, 
with  all  my  soul !”  For  who  can  resist,  ifit  was 
only  the  big  bell  of  his  own  church,  to  which  lit- 
tle Joe  Staples  clings,  with  brief  relays  for  re- 
freshment, for  hours  at  a time  ? And  so,  when 
he  can  have  the  bell  stop  long  enough  for  him 
to  be  heard  in  special  prayer,  as  on  Sabbath, 
Brother  Barker  leaves  all  doubt  in  regard  to  his 
patriotism  far  behind. 

It  was  a singular  coincidence  that  Orange, 
plowing  in  his  master’s  field,  and  Jem  at  work 
with  his  axe  in  the  woods  near  Somerville,  both 
paused  from  their  labors  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
bells  with  about  the  same  exclamation  upon  their 
lips. 

“ Dar’s  bad  news  for  me  1" 

They,  and,  of  their  colored  friends,  not  they 
alone,  had  made  about  the  same  remark  once  or 
twice  before  at  the  sound  of  distant  explosions, 
taking  them  to  be  cannon  for  victory.  These 
reports,  however,  had  turned  out  to  be  only  the 


blowing  up — quite  a common  incident — accident- 
ally, of  powder-mills  and  all  therein — no  mistake 
about  the  bells,  however. 

Not  that,  returning  to  Mr.  Barker,  his  has  been 
an  altogether  unruffled  course.  Like  other  em- 
inent confessors  in  all  ages  he  has  had  his  trou- 
bles also.  Many,  among  the  best  of  his  church, 
have  long  ceased  to  attend  thereat.  There  is 
Mrs.  Juggins. 

“ No,  Brother  Barker,  I can’t  do  it.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  see  you,  a preacher  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  marchin’  along,  as  I see  you  that  day 
in  Somerville,  with  a gun  on  your  shoulder, 
member  of  a company,  practicing,  too,  with  them 
at  a mark,  I’m  told  ! But  for  a disciple  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  to  preach  and  pray  as  you  do  is 
more’n  I can  stand.  Not  only  it  is  nothin’  but 
politics,  politics  all  the  time  with  you  in  the  pul- 
pit and  out  of  it — no  Gospel ; but,  then,  you’re 
fiercer  than  Staples  or  Lamum,  actually  blood- 
thirsty an’  bitter.  God,  He  knows  I love  my 
country.  I gave  Tom  for  it,  didn’t  I ? Please 
God,  I hope  the  Yankees  may  be  whipped  b|ck 
where  they  come  from.  If  they  ain’t,  it  won’t  oe 
for  want  of  prayin’  for  it  here  South  !” 

“All  the  Union  people  have  ceased  to  come 
to  church  long  ago,  and  to  support  the  ministry,” 
begins  her  spiritual  leader. 

“ Can’t  help  it,  Brother,”  says  Mrs.  Juggins, 
firmly ; “ the  Colonel  and  I is  getting  old  ; since 
Tom  was  killed,  too,  I’ve  seen  things  diffrent. 
The  Confederacy  gaining  its  independence  is  a 
great  thing,  I dare  say-,  but  religion  here,  the 
reachin’  a better  world  after  this,  is  a better  thing 
still.  Dare  say  you  have  no  idea  how  you’ve 
stopped  preaching  and  praying  any  thing  bnt  the 
Confederacy.  And  look  at  it.  The  Sabbath- 
school  there  in  Somerville  is  broken  up,  they  tell 
me.  Except  on  some  grand  political  occasion, 
they  say  you’ve  only  a handful  to  hear  you.  Then 
you  know  better’n  I how  many  of  the  very  pillars 
of  onr  church,  ministers  even,  some  of  them, 
has  taken  to  drinkin’,  cursin’,  and  swearin’,  swin- 
dling, and  all  manner  of  wickedness.  As  to  sin- 
ners, they  are  farther  off  than  ever;  and  who’s 
to  blame?” 

Yes,  Brother  Barker  has  a hard  time  of  it  as 
well  as  Mr.  Arthur.  Somehow  his  salary  is  very 
slow  in  being  paid,  what  little  is  promised,  the 
reliancf  he  placed  upon  his  Secessionist  admirers 
in  this  matter  being  exceedingly  mistaken  ; ready 
enough,  they  are  to  crowd  liis  church  on  every 
political  occasion  to  hear,  and  to  inflame  and 
inflate  by  their  presence  the  violence  of,  sermons 
and  prayers  for  the  South. 

“If  the  Almighty  does  not  give  victory  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  in  this  his  march  upon  our  wicked  foes, 
the  very  angels  of  heaven  will  be  ready  to  revolt,” 
he  had  remarked  one  Sabbath  morning  in  a ser- 
mon. Who  could  say  more  than  that?  Yet  the 
subscription  paper  circulated  the  very  day  after 
on  his  behalf  was  far  from  as  successful  as  it 


should  have  been.  “We  all  greatly  admire,  es- 
teem, approve  Brother  Barker’s  course — no  man 
in  all  Somerville  more  patriotic  and  useful  than 
he — yet  the  war  has  cut  our  means  down  so,  and 
we  have  really  so  very  many  calls  every  week 
connected  with  the  war,  that  we  can  not  say  at 
this  moment  what  we  can  give,  Brother  ; wc  will 
think  upon  it,  however,  and  let  you  know.” 

“ No,  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,”  Captain  Sim- 
mons remarked  when  applied  to.  “True,  I was 
early  instructed  to  worship  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
I could  at  this  moment  repeat  to  you,  sing  to 
you  to  its  own  tune,  the  hymn  ‘Away,  away; 
away,  away,  away  to  Sabbath-school.’  True,  I 
do  drop  in  to  hear  the  parson  when  he  gives  us 
a red-hot  sermon,  prayers,  and  all  the  trim- 
mings,  on  the  times.  But  I can  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  he  is  a — Yankee.  My  soul  revolts  at  a 
Yankee  and — you  must  excuse  me.” 

There  was  the  shameful  way,  also,  in  which 
Brother  Barker  was  treated  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  Pines.  The  preacher  is  exceedingly  averse 
to  speaking  of  it,  but  it  seems  a camp  of  soldiers 
stationed  there  have  varied  their  monotonous 
routine  of  slaughtering  such  fat  beeves,  and  steal- 
ing such  poultry  and  honey  as  they  can  lay  hands 
upon,  by  insulting,  hustling,  throwing  clods  at 
Brother  Barker  on  his  last  appointment.  Not 
on  Union  principles  at  all — from  sheer  contempt 
of  a religion  which  has  ceased  to  awe  them  in 
reference  to  things  spiritual  in  its  superhuman 
exertions  to  instruct  and  excite  them  in  reference 
to  the  Confederacy. 

Very  slowly,  indeed,  the  truth  comes  out  in  re- 
gard to  the  Gettysburg  affair.  Somerville  has 
placed  all  its  hopes  on  a long  succession  of  he- 
roes, dropping  them  in  turn  as  easily  as  it  has 
done  great  cities ; for  the  time,  even  General 
Lee  lies  shattered  on  the  earth  from  his  pedestal. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  feeling  during  these  days 
among  Secessionists  and  Union  people — the  one 
class  being  in  the  trough  exactly  at  the  instant 
the  other  is  on  the  crest  of  the  sea — who  can 
describe ! 

Neither  can  be  described  the  intense  eagerness 
of  Mr.  Arthur,  Dr..Warner,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
all  other  Union  people — it  is  amazing  how  many 
of  them  are  left  in  Somerville  still — for  Federal 
papers.  Colonel  Guy  Brooks,  not  a written  line 
from  him  since  he  left,  contrives  to  get  papers 
to  friends  in  Somerville.  Isaac  Smith,  painter, 
too,  little  he  cared  for  literature  of  any  sort,  still 
less  his  big  and  butter-making  wife;  now  the  zeal 
with  which  Isaac  Smith,  from  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  pours  in  letters  and  papers  upon  his 
wife  is  wonderful.  Mrs.  Smith’s  little  parlor 
sees,  and  sees  very  often  too,  visitors  it  never 
dreamed  of  before.  Let  fat  Mrs.  Smith  get  a 
package  as  large  as  your  hand  at  night — and  her 
mails  almost  invariably  arrived  at  that  period — 
before  noon  to-morrow  she  had  a dozen  applica- 
tions from  friends  to  know  the  news.  And  a 
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great  deal  of  news  Isaac  Smith  managed  to 
smuggle  in  ; only,  alas ! Isaac,  from  long  use  per- 
haps of  his  brush,  gave  too  much — so  little  prov- 
ing to  be  true.  For,  let  the  truthful  record  be 
made,  we  Union  people  in  Somerville  are  al- 
most as  credulous  in  regard  to  the  news  we  wish 
to  be  true  as  are  the  Secessionists— not  quite, 


but  almost. 

But,  ah,  the  eagerness  with  which  we  clutch 
a paper  from  the  North ! We  get  it  as  a great 
favor,  to  be  read  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  be 
returned  exactly  at  such  an  hour  to  such  a place. 
We  button  it  up  in  our  breast-pocket,  and  hurry 
home,  for  we  dare  not  be  seen  with  it  on  the 
streets.  Arrived  at  home,  we  arrest  all  the 
household  work,  turn  the  children  ignominious- 
ly  out  of  the  room  with  terrible  threats  in  case 
they  come  in  again,  which,  by-the-by,  they  are 
sure  to  do  a dozen  times  during  the  reading  on 
pressing  emergencies  which  can  not  be  postponed 
a moment ; and  so  we  carefully  unfold  and  read 
the  precious  paper  aloud  to  wife  or  sister,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  Union  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood cautiously  summoned  in  to  hear.  The 
editorials,  dispatches,  items,  advertisements  of 
hair  oil,  and  the  like — with  greedy  hunger  we 
let  no  morsel  or  crumb  of  the  paper  escape  us. 
In  spite  of  all  the  effort  we  made,  a dozen  readers 
or  two  have  had  the  document  before  us,  as  doz- 
ens will,  eagerly  wondering  why  we  can  not  re- 
member that  others  want  the  paper  as  well  as 
ourselves  and  get  through  with  it  after  us.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  paper  is  painfully  il- 
legible at  the  folds ; we  have,  in  the  centre  of 
the'most  interesting  articles,  to  Btop  and  puzzle 
around  the  chasms,  often  to  take  a flying  leap 
over  them  and  proceed.  The  little  scraps  of 
patriotic  poetry,  here  and  there,  we  often  mem- 
orize even.  And  so  the  paper  circulates  till  it 
is  read,  literally  read,  to  shreds. 

There  was  Everett’s  speech  at  the  Dedication 
at  Gettysburg.  Could  the  orator  have  imagined 
the  zest  with  which  his  words  there  spoken  would 
have  been  read  from  soiled  and  worn-out  sheets 
by  thousands  at  the  South  his  soul  would  have 
burned  with  sublimer  enthusiasm  than  any  wak- 
ened in  him  by  the  audience  then  visible  to  his 
eye.  Who  of  us  forgets  the  keen  enjoyment 
with  which  we  read  our  first  fairy  tales  in  child- 
hood’s sweet  hour — not  so  keen,  so  delicious  that 
gratification  as  the  reading,  during  the  war,  of 
all  thoroughly  American  matter  oozing  in  to  us, 
parched  with  thirst,  from  abroad.  The  circula- 
tion through  Somerville  of  one  good  paper  of  the 
kind  did  all  the  Union  people — for  if  one  indi- 
vidual thereof  read  it,  every  soul  did  or  had  it  re- 
peated to  him — evident  good  for  weeks  to  come. 
Perhaps  the  shortness  of  the  allowance — as  with 
food  doled  out  to  the  wrecked  at  sea — increased 
its  value,  months  often  elapsing  between  the  ra- 
tions. Let  us  keep  secret  the  absolute  faith  even 
Mr.  Ferguson  placed  in  the  least  assertions  of  a 
Northern  paper,  his  belief  herein  as  absolute  and 
sweeping  as  was  his  unbelief  in  reference  to  the 
Somerville  Star  and  all  its  kind.  And,  as  men 
build  a mural  tablet  into  the  wall  of  an  edifice 
with  due  inscription,  permit  the  insertion  here 
of  this  profound  truth,  that  in  very  much  every 
sense  of  the  word  human  nature  at  the  North 
and  the  South  is  exactly  the  same ; with  super- 
ficial differences  we  are  at  last  One  people. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  and 
the  victory  at  Gettysburg  send  the  Union  people 
of  Somerville  quite  up  upon  the  crest  of  the  ever- 
rolling  sea,  and— Mr  .-Ellis,  Dr.  Ginnis,  lowest 
of  all— the  Secessionists  down  into  the  trough 
thereof  for  months  to  come. 

“I  tell  you,  Lamum,”  Dr.  Peel  says  to  the 
editor  of  the  Somerville  Star,  toiling  away  cold, 
pale,  steady  as  ever  in  his  business  of  lying  by 
power-press,  ever  consistent  in  falsehood  what- 
ever news  Bill  Perkins  brings  in  his  budget — “I 
tell  you,  man,  one  screw  loose  in  the  machinery 
of  the  Confederate  Government  is  the  way  the 
Post-office  is  managed.  What  avails  all  you 
say  in  your  paper  so  long  as  there  is  a perpetual 
stream  of  private  letters  coming  in  to  the  con- 
trary ? Federal  papers,  too,  these  Union  people 
are  constantly  getting  them ; letters,  also,  from 
friends  in  the  Federal  lines — such  things  provi- 
sion them,  so  to  speak,  to  hold  out.  if  a few 
more  of  them  could  be  hanged — !” 

But  this  last  remedy  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tried— not  actually*!n  Somerville,  as  yet,  but  all 
around  it.  There  was  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith’s  broth- 
er, John  Jennings.  Who  did  not  know  him? 
Gray-headed  with  fifty  years  of  farming— farm- 
ing with  his  own  hard  hands  alone  these  days, 
his  boys  being  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
he  owning  no  negroes. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Arthur,”  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith 
says  to  that  individual,  who  hurries  to  see  her — 
is  she  not  a member  of  his  church  ? — on  hearing 
of  the  catastrophe,  “they  knew  John  was  a 
Union  man.  He  tried  to  help  its  being  known, 
but  he  couldn’t.  Not  that  he  said  any  thing. 
He  made  a point  to ‘stay  close  at  home — never 
opened  his  lips.  But  he  was  my  brother,  you 
know,  and  my  husband  being  gone  that  was 
enough.  Every  once  in  a while  he’d  come  down 
from  his  place — fifteen  miles,  you  know,  it  is  from 
here — to  bring  me  a little  butter,  or  cheese,  or 
wheat,  whatever  happened  he  could  spare.  Ever 
since  Jim  Boldin  waylaid  and  shot  down  his  own 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tanner — they  do  say  Mrs. 
Tanner,  his  sister,  who  is  a bitter  Secessionist, 
actually  put  her  brother  Jim  up  to  it — ever  since 
Tanner  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  road  with  a 
ball  through  his  head  for  being  a Union  man, 
John  has  been  careful  as  a man  could  be.  Let- 
ters from  Isaac ! How  could  John  get  letters 
from  Isaac?  As  God  hears  me,  Sir,  John 
never  saw  one  that  I didn’t  show  him.  But 
you’ve  heard  the  story ; I have  no  heart  to  tell 
it,  hardened  as  I’m  getting  to  almost  any  thing. 
A party  of  a dozen  of  them  broke  into  his  house 
at  midnight : said  to  bis  jdsughterer.poof' .things ! 
screaming  around,  they  oidywanfed  tb  take  him 


eldest,  knew  better ; she  clung  to  him  till  they 
tore  her  off,  some  of  them  holding  her  to  the 
wall  while  they  tied  John’s  hands.  As  they 
was  dragging  him  out,  Sarah  she  begged  and 
screamed  only  to  be  let  give  him — her  gray-head- 
ed old  father— one  last  kiss ; they  wouldn’t  let 
her  do  even  that,  the  man  holding  her  saying 
things — Can  you  make  yourself  believe,  Sir, 
that  such  a thing  can  be  true  in  this  Christian 
land?”  says  Mrs.  Smith,  speaking  more  slowly, 
exhausted  with  weeping  till  not  a tear  is  left, 
emotion  itself  worn  out  from  exercise  so  intense 
and  so  long.  “Sarah  here  in  the  next  room 
could  tell  you  herself.  They  dragged  that  un- 
offending old  man — lived  fifteen  years  in  the 
neighborhood — out  of  his  house,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed,  holding  the  end 
of  the  rope.  Of  course  when  he  couldn’t  run  he 
was  dragged.  Sarah  tracked  him  next  day  by 
the  bits  of  his  clothes  on  the  brush  till  she  lost 
the  trail  over  the  rocks.  No  one  but  her,  and 
she  not  twelve  years  old,  near  night  she  finds 
her  father  at  last.  They  had  hung  him  by  the 
neck  from  a blackjack.  God  knows  whether  it 
was  because  they  intended  it,  or  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  lie  the  rope  so  as  to  stran- 
gle, but  he  was  warm  yet  when  she  came  upon 
him.  He  had  been  hanging  there  in  struggle 
and  agony  full  fifteen  hours.  Sarah  she  had 
never  thought  to  bring  a knife — just  think  if 
you  can  of  that  poor  young  thing  working 
there — ” 

But  here  there  is  loud  crying  from  the  next 
room  of  the  little  house — Sarah  has  been  wak- 
ened from  her  slumber  of  exhaustion  by  her 
aunt,  who  has  forgotten  in  her  excitement  that 
her  niece  is  asleep  there. 

“We  must  get  used  to  it,  man;  like  things, 
in  all  varieties  of  hellish  wickedness,  are  taking 
place  every  hour,”  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  to  whom 
Mr.  Arthur  has  been  telling  the  story.  “The 
National  Government  will  not  or  can  not  help 
us.  For  His  own  wise  purpose  the  Almighty  is 
leaving  us  to  ourselves.” 

“ But  to  me  the  strangest  part  of  the  infatua- 
tion of  these  men  around  us,”  says  Mr.  Arthur, 
walking  the  floor  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  room  like  a 
caged  leopard,  “is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand exactly  where  Dr.  Warner  and  you 
and  I and  all  other  Union  men  of  Someifille — 
and  I know  of  more  and  more  of  them  every 
day — actually  stand.  Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Ellis, 
Captain  Simmons,  Bob  Withers,  Ginnis,  the 
Lamums,  and  the  rest  know  that  there  is  not  an 
individual  at  the  North,  in  the  Federal  army,  in 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington— not  Lincoln  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  utterly,  absolutely — ” 

“Sh-sh-sh,  man,  not  so  loud!”  says  cautious 
Mr.  Ferguson. 

“ And  expect  me  actually  to  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess— ” 

“We  must  beware  of  becoming  too  excited. 
It  is  our  duty  to  exercise  the  patience  and  meek- 
ness of  the  Gospel,”  remonstrates  the  Scotchman 
at  some  length,  whose  feelings  never  assume  the 
form  of  wrath,  only  of  intense  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt. ‘ ‘ Beware  of  becoming  a Brother  Bark- 
er, only  on  the  opposite  side,”  adds  this  grizzled 
mentor. 

And  it  strikes  this  Telcmachus  that  night, 
ruminating,  Testament  in  hand,  in  his  room  at 
Mrs.  Sorel’s,  that  he  is  sliding  down  into  a con- 
dition to  be  alarmed  at.  He  blames  Mr.  Bark- 
er, Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  rest — for  what?  For 
leaving  the  Gospel  and  the  moderation  of  the 
Gospel  behind  them ; for  ceasing  to  have  main 
reference  to  things  spiritual,  and  becoming  far 
too  intensely  interested  in  things  of  this  world. 
Wonder  if  I am  not  doing  the  very  same  thing? 
he  thinks.  If  they  are  too  excited  for  what  they 
call  their  country,  am  not  I for  what  I regard  as 
mine  ? True,  theirs  is  a wicked  rebellion ; my 
interest  is  in  my  country,  in  which  is  involved 
civilization,  freedom,  the  Gospel  itself—  And 
all  he  can  conclude  is  to  set  more  vigorous  watch 
upon  his  heart,  out  of  which  are  all  intemper- 
ate deeds,  words,  thoughts,  feelings — the  issues 
of  life.  For  grace  to  do  which*he  prays  there 
and  then.  Only  there  is  the  same  sense  of  ex- 
haustion in  prayer  that  there  is  in  reading  the 
Scripture  and  in  preaching.  Leading  the  life 
of  a pariah  with  most  in  Somerville  every  day, 
so  little  encouragement,  every  emotion  in  such 
perpetual  and  intense  play — thought,  forever  on 
the  strain — insufficiency  of  actual  labor  to  give 
relief— exhaustion . 

And  Alice  ? If  she  was  a thousand  miles  away 
now ! God  forbid— she  is  all  of  hope  he  has. 
Yet,  like  the  Princess  of  Fairy  Tale,  alive  to  her 
lover  in  all  her  charms,  yet  inclosed  beyond  any 
thing  but  mere  sight  in  adamantine  crystal. 

Oh  yes,  yes,  of  course,  the  writer  knows  all 
that  fully  as  well  as  the  reader;  but  Mr.  Arthur, 
though  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  doubtless  did 
not.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  you 
to  say  how  you  would  have  gone  boldly  to  her 
like  a man ; how  you  would,  and  long  ago,  have 
had  a perfectly  frank  and  full  conversation  with 
herself,  and,  if  necessary,  with  her  mother.  You 
have  a contempt  for  this  Mr.  Arthur  for  wait- 
ing, hoping,  fearing  so  long.  Very  well ; bet- 
ter despise  him  for  cowardice  in  the  matter  than 
that  the  one  who  pens  these  lines  should  despise 
himself  for  telling  a falsehood  in  the  matter. 
“If  I was  Alexander  I would  do  so  and  so,” 
said  Hephsestion.  “ And  so  would  I were  I He- 
phsestion,"  replied  Alexander.  You  have,  dear 
reader,  first  to  be  Mr.  Arthur,  defects  and  all, 
and  then  to  be  exactly  in  Mr.  Arthur’s  rather 
peculiar  position,  before  you  can  decide  how  he 
should  have  acted. 

“We  so-called  Union  people  here  in  Somer- 
ville are  like — By  we  I do  not  mean  to  include 
you,  Miss  Alice,”  says  Mr.  Arthur  to  her  one 
day.  He  has  made  his  semi  six-months’  call 
at  Mrs.  Bowles’s,  and  finds  that  lady  away  from 
home  assisting  down-town  in  the  preparations 
for  a supper  in  behalf  of  the  sick  soldiers — the 
somehow  never  reaching  them  in  its 


transit  through  so  very  many  hands — very  little 
at  least — and  that  paper-money  into  which  the 
specie  paid  in  has  become  singularly  transmuted. 
We  dare  not  stop  to  ask  whether,  before  calling 
at  Mrs.  Bowles’s,  Mr.  Arthur  knew  or  not  of 
that  lady’s  absence.  How  could  he,  in  that 
case,  have  conscientiously  asked  Miss  Alice  if 
her  mother  was  at  home  ? 

“The  Union  people  in  and  around  Somer- 
ville,” he  repeats,  having  corrected  himself  from 
daring  to  class  his  fair  friend  among  them,  “ are 
like  the  early  Christians.” 

“ In  purity  of  purpose  or  in  degree  of  perse- 
cution?” asks  Alice,  looking  up — what  beauti- 
ful eyes!  thinks  her  visitor — from  her  sewing. 
Was  ever  woman  lovelier?  demands  Mr.  Arthur 
of  himself,  warming  himself  in  her  presence  aft- 
er long  dwelling  among  winds  and  frosts  and 
icebergs  without. 

“It  was  of  their  kindly  feeling  toward  each 
other  that  I spoke,”  says  he.  “ Not  a day  I do 
not  hear  of  some  charitable  and  generous  deed. 
You  have  long  heard  of  old  Mr.  Adams — ” 

“Is  it  not  strange  that  so  large  a slaveholder 
should  be  a Union  man  ? You  know  he  openly 
avows  it,”  says  Alice. 

“He  is  far  from  being  the  only  slaveholder — ” 
begins  Mr.  Arthur,  but  prudently  halts.  “He 
has  had  the  reputation  heretofore  of  being ‘rath- 
er— rather — ” 

“A  penurious  old  gentleman;”  supplies  Alice, 
demurely.  “Proverbially  so,  I fear.” 

“Well,  his  corn-cribs,  fodder-stacks,  smoke- 
houses, grain-bins,  poultry-yard  seem  to  have 
ceased  to  be  his  own  this  last  year.  He  gives 
away  as  freely  as  water.  People  send  out  their 
wagons,  and  help  themselves  as  a matter  of 
course.  Provided,  you  know — ” 

“ The  applicant  be  thoroughly  disloyal — to  the 
Confederacy  I mean,”  says  Alice  with,  did  ever 
woman  have  so  sweet  a smile  since  Eve  was  cre- 
ated? says  Mr.  Arthur,  to  himself.  “Oh,  yes,” 
she  continues,  “Mr.  Neely  was  telling  me  of  it 
when  he  was  here  last  night ; no,  it  was  when  he 
was  here  last  week.  He  tells  me  the  Union  peo- 
ple are  more  like  one  family  dwelling  over  town 
in  different  houses— what  belongs  to  one  belongs 
to  all.  I happened  to  pass  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith’s 
this  morning,  and  I noticed  no  less  than  three 
wagons  unloading  sacks  of  something — pigs,  tur- 
nkeys, chickens,  corn — almost  every  thing,  and 
met  two  immense  ox  teams  going  in  that  direc- 
tion with  wood  as  I came  away.” 

Like  one  family?  More  loving  with  each 
other  than  the  members  of  families  generally 
are.  Those  of  the  Union  people  in  Somerville 
who  did  not  even  know  of  each  other’s  names  or 
existence  had  long  now  become  well  acquainted. 
Long  before  this  had  old  quarrels  between  such 
of  these  as  had  been  at  variance  ceased.  No 
distinction  of  occupation,  denomination,  prop- 
erty between  these  any  longer.  Treated  with 
contempt,  at  least  coldness,  by  all  Secessionists, 
Union  people  can  not  even  pass  each  other  on 
the  street  without  stopping  to  shake  hands.  On 
the  most  frivolous  pretenses,  and  on  none  at  all, 
they  are  visiting  each  other,  specially  when  “dis- 
astrous news”  is  afloat,  all  the  day.  The  very 
children  of  Union  parents  confidently  expect 
now,  when  they  pass  him  on  the  street,  as  much 
of  a smile  as  Mr.  Ferguson  ever  manages  to 
radiate  through  his  beard.  As  to  that,  more 
than  once  or  twice  has  sober  little  Robby  Sorel 
come  home  laden  with  gifts  from  men  he  has 
met  in  town  of  whom  he  only  knows  that  they 
asked  his  name. 

And  how  Mr.  Arthur  cherishesj  hidden  among 
his  sermons,  letters  of  encouragement,  anony- 
mous, honestly  signed,  drop-letters  from  persons 
in  Somerville,  long  letters  from  strangers  living 
far  away.  Letters  in  which  the  writers  venture 
decided  opinions  in  reference  to  current  events 
in  guarded  language,  but  with  such  an  air  of 
being  arrived  at  on  the  part  of  the  writers  after 
much  thought,  and  as  original  and  remarkable 
discoveries  as  makes  Mr.  Arthur  smile.  The 
plain  country  people  that  take  Mr.  Arthur  cau- 
tiously to  one  side  when  they  meet  him,  and 
break  to  him,  in  exceedingly  prolix  and  round- 
about way,  their  views,  or  ride  out,  introduce 
themselves,  and  spend  the  night  at  Mrs.  Sorel’s 
to  do  the  same,  each  displaying  his  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  his  execration  for  the  Confed- 
eracy from  within  a hundred  wrappings,  like  a 
precious  jewel  peculiar  to  the  speaker’s  self.  And 
the  delight,  too,  mingled  with  fears  that  he  may 
not  be  prudent  as  he  should  be,  of  the  new  friend 
when  he  finds  Mr.  Arthur,  with  exactly  the  same 
opinions,  so  very  decided  and  clear. 

Not  plain  people,  obscure  and  quiet  only. 

“Parson  Arthur,  hold  up  a minute,  I want  to 
say  a word  to  you,”  says  Bob  Withers,  whom 
Mr.  Arthur  meets  face  to  face  on  horseback  in  a 
sequestered  spot  near  Somerville.  And  Mr.  Ar- 
thur complies,  but  with  very  cold  manner,  for, 
like  almost  every  man  of  his  class  in  Somerville, 
Mr.  Withers  is  very  shy  of  Mr.  Arthur  in  pub- 
lic ; Mr.  Arthur,  therefore,  is  doubly  shy  of  him. 
But  Bob’s  open,  cordial  face  is  irresistible. 

“ I’ve  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  a long  time. 
But  in  strict  confidence,  by  George ! mind — in 
strict  confidence,  Parson.  You  look  pale  and 
worn,  and  go  about  Somerville  looking  as  if  you 
didn’t  have  a friend  there.  I wanted  to  tell  you 
it’s  a mistake — you’ve  plenty,  only  we  don’t  like 
just  now,  by  George ! to  show  it.  You  just  hold 
out,  Parson , that’s  what  you’ve  got  to  do,  hold 
out!  L ain’t  a professor  myself,  as  you  well 
know,  though  if  I don’t  get  to  heaven  at  last  it’s 
a poor  chance  for  most  Christians,  by  George ! 7 
know.  When  this  thing  came  about,  do  you 
suppose  I didn’t  know  as  well  as  you  and  Brooks 
and  the  rest  it  was  a piece  of  the  most  in-fer-nal 
folly?  What  could  a fellow  do,  by  George! 
We  were  in  it,  you  see.  But  it’s  worse  than  I 
ever  thought  it  could  be.  Worse?  The  lying, 
swindling,  shirking,  stealing,  murdering,  un-i- 
ver-sal  scoundrelism ! Oh,  never  mind,  tfy 
George ! You  only  hold  out — that’s  what  I say, , 
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f hold  out ! And  if  you  think  1 don’t  know  as  well 
as  you  that  this  whole  thing  is  hurrying,  like  ev- 
ery other  spree,  slam  bang  to  eternal  smash,  y ou 
are  just,  by  George!  mistaken.  Yes,  Sir-ree!” 

And  Mr.  Arthur  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
refuse  the  double  eagle  Bob  Withers  insists  upon 
leaving  with  him  as  a token  of  regard  when  they 
part  at  last.  As  to  that,  no  one  can  write  a let- 
ter or  speak  a word,  “in  confidence  between  us, 
Sir,”  without  doing  something  of  the  same  kind. 
Though  Brother  Barker  even  would  have  been 
almost  satisfied  with  the  coldness  with  which 
Bob  Withers  and  Mr.  Arthur  pass  each  other  on 
the  street  the  very  next  day. 

In  fact  Bob  Withers  is  very  far  from  being  the 
only  prominent  Secessionist  of  whom  Mr.  Ar- 
thur could  have  told  some  singular  things  if  he 
had  wished.  But  who  dare  say  what  is  done 
toward  this  by  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and 
Gettysburg  ? 

Even  the  grand  old  Major  seems  to  look  down 
more  benignantly  than  of  old  from  his  frame,  this 
spring  morning  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  upon  Mr.  Arthur  thawing  himself  in  the 
society  of  the  Major’s  daughter.  Very  dignified 
and  reserved  indeed  the  visitor  intended  to  be 
when  he  found,  so  very  unexpectedly,  that  he 
must  be  entertained  by  the  daughter  instead  of 
the  mother.  It  was,  after  all  formal  inquiries 
in  reference  to  Rutledge  Bowles,  at  whose  name 
both  color  simultaneously;  after  being  fully  in- 
formed in  reference  to  Mrs.  Bowles’s  health, 
whom  he  already  knows  to  have  become  grayer, 
thinner,  more  nervous  than  ever  from  what  he 
has  casually  heard  and  seen  of  her ; after  Alice 
has  volunteered  to  speak  of  the  school  she  is  in- 
tending to  keep,  after  all  this  and  a little  old 
music  too,  that  Mr.  Arthur,  slipping  from  sheet- 
force  of  habit,  permits  himself  to  speak  of  poli- 
tics by  the  reference  to  the  kindliness  among 
Union  people. 

He  ventures,  Mrs.  Sorel  and  Robby  being  men- 
tioned, to  tell  how  the  latter  is  advancing  in  his 
studies.  Nor  can  he  resist  the  inclination  by 
this  time  to  relate  how  Robby  was  assaulted  for 
about  the  hundredth  time  on  his  last  errand  into 
Somerville  by  Joe  Staples.  But  Mr.  Arthur  re- 
frains from  mentioning  the  artillery  of  Yankee, 
free  negro.  Abolitionist,  traitor,  and  a good  deal 
worse  with  which  Robby  was  assailed.  That  he 
and  every  child  of  every  Union  parent  had  long 
ago  become  accustomed  to,  though  it  took  a long 
time  before  Robby  could  endure  being  cursed  as 
an  Abolitionist,  that  being  something  ingrained 
into  him  as  far  worse  than  any  other  epithet  in 
the  world — the  quintessence  of  all  abuse.  But 
when  Joe  Staples  actually  seized  upon  the  bridle 
of  Bobby’s  pony,  and  would  not  let  the  child 
pass  till  he  had  been  sufficiently  cursed,  nothing 
being  left  for  it,  Robby  slipped*  off  his  pony,  left 
him  to  his  fate,  and  pitched  in,  demure  little 
fellow  as  he  was,  with  his  neat  jeans  6uit  and 
his  hair  fresh  from  his  mother’s  brushing,  and, 
with  the  sudden  ferocity  unknown  to  his  mother 
and  himself  under  surface  of  his  sober  sense, 
gave  Joe  Staples  such  a drubbing  as  increases 
tenfold  Staples  Senior’s  hatred  for  the  Union 
people,  and  causes  Mr.  Ellis  to  caution  his  Char- 
ley that  night  at  table  against  ever  associating 
with  a boy  so  desperately  depraved  as  Robby 
Sorel. 

“ And  she  to  set  herself  off  from  every  body, 
and  pretend  to  be  so  very  strict  with  her  chil- 
dren!” says  Mrs.  Ellis  from  her  bed  in  the  next 
room.  “ You  hear  what  I say,  children  ? If  ever 
I know  of  your  associating  yourselves  with 
them — ” And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

“Do  you  know,”  says  Alice,  at  last,  “that 
Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  others  who 
have  withdrawn  from  the  church,  are  greatly  of- 
fended that  you  never  have  called  even  to  see 
them  since  they  withdrew  ?" 

“And  when  they  have  urged  me  60  often  to 
do  so,  too,”  adds  her  visitor,  reflecting  her  smile. 
“Would  you  have  me  do  so,  Alice — Mss  Alice  ?” 

What  a nameless  charm  in  the  very  parting 
of  her  hair,  in  the  plain  collar  around  her  neck, 
in  the  flow  of  her  calico  dress — one  she  has  had 
now  four  years  if  he  only  knew  it— a divine 
grace,  a heavenly  sweetness!  After  so  long, 
long  a period,  too,  of  anxiety,  disappointment, 
alienation  from  a hundred  friends ! Of  course 
he  exaggerated  her,  idealized,  apotheosized— just 
as  we  must  not  trust  what  is  said  of  Italy  by 
travelers  fresh  from  long  and  bitter  travel  in 
crossing  the  Alps.  So  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
has  this  lover  thawed,  beyond  all  his  resolves 
when  he  first  bowed  to  her,  on  principle  not 
even  shaking  hands  with  her  on  his  first  com- 
ing! Five  minutes  more,  and,  having  lost  all 
resolve  to  the  contrary  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
Mr.  Arthur  will  have  learned  his  fate.  A dis- 
course infinitely  more  impassioned  and  eloquent 
than  he  had  ever  favored  her  with  from  the  pul- 
pit already  burns  on  his  lips,  when — the  big  bell 
of  Brother  Barker’s  church  first,  then,  clamor- 
ing in  as  for  their  places  in  a procession,  one  by 
one,  every  bell  in  Somerville ! Really  and  truly 
it  was  the  great,  hidden,  unacknowledged  move- 
ment, from  the  recent  Federal  successes,  which 
had  thrown  these  two  thus  so  close  together. 
At  the  first  blow  made  by  Joe  Staples— yet  stiff 
from  his  drubbing  but  a martyr  to  the  cause — 
upon  the  big  bell,  these  two  are  far  asunder. 
His  fault,  his,  not  hers ! • 

And  here  are  Mrs.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Neely. 
Great  news,  glorious  news!  From  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  this  time.  Banks  is  re- 
pulsed at  Mansfield,  eight  hundred  wagons,  fifty 
cannon,  innumerable  prisoners,  all  the  gun-boats 
and  transports;  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  next 
mail  will  bring  accounts  of  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  last  vestige  of  the  Federal  forces. 

Slight,  pallid,  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Bowles!  She 
strives,  even  in  the  excess  of  her  joy,  to  be  quiet 
from  habitual  refinement,  but  fairly  radiates  with 
exultation..  And, Mr.  Neely ! Getting  quite  fat, 
physiwlllty  1 as"  pecuniarilv,  upon  his  con- 
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hands,  pulling  down  his  waistcoat,  jubilant  in 
every  curl  of  his  hair,  in  every  motion  of  his 
body,  for  he  can  not  sit  still ! If  any  thing  was 
needed  to  brim  his  cup  it  was  meeting  Mr.  Ar- 
thur in  just  that  parlor  on  just  that  occasion. 
Even  the  old  Major  overhead  beams  upon  them 
in  grander  proportions,  Struggling  in  his  frame 
to  speak. 

And  just  at  this  juncture  it  is  that  Brother 
Barker  makes  that  fatal  mistake  of  his.  The 
Somerville  Star  is  full  of  the  news.  Tim  Lam- 
um  and  Bob  Withers  shake  hands  over  it — alien- 
ated during  three  months  before  from  something 
rising  out  of  poker.  Dr.  Peel  has  read  the  dis- 
patches aloud  in  a dozen  crowds,  with  running 
oaths  of  confirmation.  Even  Bill  Perkins,  fallen 
back  into  a mere  stage-driver  on  account  of  Con- 
federate disasters  he  has  been  bringing  so  long, 
with  vague  sense  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  he 
is  somehow  to  blame  for  them,  is  treated  till  he 
can  not  stand.  Dr.  Ginnis,  inflated,  from  the 
shabbiest  collapse,  in  five  minutes,  by  the  news, 
to  his  fullest  former  proportion,  is  up  and  down 
every  street,  in  and  out  of  every  store  in  the 
place,  slapping  hi^  hands  together,  drawing  back 
li is  sleeves,  wheezing  but  irrepressible,  gesticu- 
lating though  he  can  not  speak. 

There  is  Mrs.  Warner;  from  some  sudden 
whirl,  given  by  the  Confederate  disasters,  she 
has  been  prophesying  defeat  and  ruin  to  the 
South  for  weeks  on  weeks  now.  Not  a bit  less 
vituperative.  She  plies  her  snuff-stick  as  en- 
ergetically as  ever,  denouncing  the  swindling, 
stealing,  lying  officials  of  the  Confederacy,  their 
cowardice  and  inaction ! She  does  not  stop 
with,  “We  are  whipped — whipped,  I tell  you!” 
but  even  adds,  “And  I’m  glad  of  it,  because  I 
hope  the  Federals  will  catch  and  hang  these  mis- 
erable fellows  loafing  about  with  their  stripes 
and  ambulances  and  things,  when  they  ought 
to  be  off  at  the  front,  as  they  call  it,  fighting !” 
All  of  which  falls  incessant  upon  Dr.  Warner, 
who  droops  his  head  and  takes  it,  conscious  of 
being  in  some  general  way  guilty  of  it  all  him- 
self. Even  if  he  is  balder  these  days,  what  he 
loses  in  hair  he  makes  up  in  flesh — a storm- 
beaten  mariner,  but  used  to  the  squall  and  gust. 
The  instant  Dr.  Warner  could  tell  his  wife  this 
last  news,  before  he  had  got  it  half  out  of  his  lips, 
his  wife  had  snapped  her  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  thrust  the  former  within  half  an  inch  of  his 
nose. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  so,  Dr.  Warner?  I want 
you  to  tell  me  that  this  instant ! Didn’t  I tell 
you  so?  Didn’t  I tell  you,  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  we  would  whip  them  yet  ? Always 
croaking! — telling  me  about  your  Getty sburgs 
and  Vicksbnrgs  till  I was  sick  of  the  sound ! 
And  you  a pious  man — at  least,  pretend  to  be, 
and  doubt  that  God  is  a just  Being ! Wanted 
me  to  laugh  at  Brother  Barker.” 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  fatal  mistake 
made  by  that  clergyman  when  the  news  comes 
of  Banks’s  repulse. 

“I  hope  so,  I hope  so!”  he  says,  having  hold 
of  Mr.  Ellis’s  hand;  with  peculiarly  mournful  in- 
tonation of  the  word  “hope;”  “but  I fear  not. 
We  have  been  so  often  deceived — I myself,  on 
one  occasion— by  mere  idle  rumors.  You,  as  a 
Christian,  will  understand  me  when  I say  I see 
the  hand  of  Satan,  the  Father  of  Lies;  often  put 
forth  these  days.  For  some  inscrutable  purpose, 
always  against  the  best  and  holiest  of  causes; 
but,”  adds  Brother  Barker,  with  a sorrowful 
shake  of  his  head,  “we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices.  I hope  so,  Brother  Ellis,  but  I fear  not, 
fear  not.” 

Even  Mr.  Ferguson,  pasting  the  dispatches  as 
they  come  into  his  Scrap-book — with  grim  un- 
belief upon  the  surface  of  his  beard,  though  sin- 
cerest  apprehension  is  tugging  at  its  royts — even 
Mr.  Fergqson  might  har  e admired  the  sorrow- 
fid,  not  to  say  morose,  disbelief  in  the  glorious 
tidings  by  Brother  Barker,  as  he  shakes  himself 
away,  with  boding  head  and  sorrowful  hand, 
through  the  crowds  upon  the  streets. 

Long  ago,  like  all  his  clqss,  his  cliiefest  asso- 
ciations have  been,  especially  on  the  street,  with 
striped  officials  and  brass-buttoned  heroes.  He 
may  be  talking  with  Sam  Peters  about  his  bad 
fall  from  his  horse,  awfully  exaggerated  by  Sam ; 
or  with  Smithers,  also  a member  of  his  church, 
about  Mrs.  Smithers's  last  worthless  runaway 
of  a cook ; even  with  Mrs.  Warner,  who  regu- 
larly attends  his  church  now,  and  always  bewails 
Mr.  Arthur’s  course  in  conversation  with  her  new 
pastor — whoever  it  is  with  whom  he  is  speaking, 
let  Brother  Barker  but  catch  sight  of  a military 
man  passing,  or  over  the  street,  and,  with  a 
hurried  excuse,  he  is  off  to  speak  to  the  son  of 
Mars,  or  to  get  an  introduction— oftener  to  in- 
troduce himself,  if  unacquainted. 

But  when  this  news  of  our  glorious  victory 
over  Banks  in  Louisiana  arrives,  Brother  Barker 
fails  to  render  to  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s. 

“ I hope  so,  Captain  Simmons — ho-p-e  so,”  he 
says,  steadily  resisting  the  universal  Faith  and 
Joy,  gently  deprecating  it,  with  open  hand,  as  a 
father  among  his  thoughtless  children — “but 
I fear  not,  f-e-a-r  not !” 

And  this  illustrates  just  what  Mr.  Neely  so 
bitterly  bewails — the  deep-seated,  utterly  incura- 
ble want  of  faith  in  even  the  most  thorough- 
going of  Northern-born  Secessionists  on  the  part 
of  Southern-bom  men. 

“ Gentlemen,  you  see  that  person  who  has 
just  left  us,”  says  Captain  Simmons,  full  of  sol- 
emn joy,  and  something  else,  over  the  news,  his 
left  arm  around  a friendly  post;  “Rev.  [hie] 
Mr.  [hie]  Barker,  resi-resident  clergy-clergyman 
of  this  commun-munity.  Did  you  ob— [hie] — 
observe  the  statement  he  imparty- imparted  to  me 
[hie]?  We  having  ful-fullest  dispatches  of  a 
glori-glorious  achev-y-achievement,  he,  that  [hie] 
individual,  doubts  it,  gently-gentlemcn,  doubts 
it!”  (Intense scorn.)  “But  do  you conjy-con- 
jec  ty-conjecture  the  reason  ?,  AY  ankee ! I ady- 
admit  he  toils  hardLpiic]'  td  BSCith-Very  hard. 


It  wtU  come  out.  Not  a Yankee  in  [hie]  the 
whole  Confedy-Confederacy  this  day  [hie]  but  is 
a double  traitor — traity-traitor  to  his  own  sick- 
sack-section,  and  a traitor  to  [hie]  us.  My  ear- 
liest inf-infancy  Was,  I may  say,  sat-sit-saturated 
with  reverence  for  the  cloth.  But  that  Yankee, 
Bub-Barker,  I revolt  from.  To  those  of  his  birth 
I apply  the  language  of  the — the  hymn : * Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not !”’ 

Is  it  reasonable,  therefore,  to  "wonder  at  the 
frantic  effort  made  by  Brother  Barker  to  right 
himself,  when  it  is  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  Banks  has  really  been  repulsed  ? Eager 
as  Mr.  Ferguson  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  peo- 
ple are  to  stave  off  that  conviction,  strange  to  say, 
the  fact  of  the  affair  breaks  at  last  upon  them 
not  more  against  their  wishes  than  it  does  upon 
the  preacher  against  his ! Frantic  effort  ? Broth- 
er Barker  finds  Prophecy  which  bears  direct  upon 
it.  In  the  course  of  a sermon  on  the  golden 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up,  after  prov- 
ing that  the  erection  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment at  Washington  City,  being  as  palpable  an 
idolatry  as  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonish  king, 
was  doubtless  the  grand  sin  for  which  the  South 
was  chastised,  Brother  Barker  gave  in  his  pain- 
ful experience  as  an  unbeliever  in  reference  to 
the  late  news.  With  tears  he  made  a clean 
breast  of  it : 

“As  lack  of  faith,  brethren,  in  Kirby  Smith, 
it  was  no  sin ; as  lack  of  faith  in  Heaven,  pledged 
by  all  its  attributes  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  it 
was  a great  sin.  Pardon  your  most  unworthy 
speaker” — bowed  head,  wet  eyes,  handkerchief. 
“And  at  this  very  moment,  while  I stand  here 
before  you” — handkerchief  dropped  on  the  desk, 
arms  extended  at  their  full  length  upward,  eyes 
upon  the  ceiling  above  the  pulpit,  lank  hair  fall- 
ing back  from  the  head  bowed  backward — “the 
angels  in  heaven,  seraphic  Stonewall  Jackson 
towering  among  them,  all  who  have  gone  thither 
by  mill — thousands  from  our  glorious  battle- 
fields, all  heaven!” — extended  arms  farther  ex- 
tended to  take  it  all  in — “from  innumerable 
harps  rings  Jubilee  over  our  victory  at  Mans- 
field!” Speaker  stationary  for  a moment  in 
thrilling  tableau ; then  slowly-falling  eyes,  then 
hands,  then  head. 

“But” — handkerchief,  sip  of  water,  tone  fall- 
en from  ecstasy  to  commonplace — “let  us  note, 
in  the  fourth  place,  who  are  destroyed  by  the 
Fumade  Flames.”  Which  proves  in  some  way 
to  have  been  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  think  we  can  depart  when  the  sermon 
is  over  we  are  mistaken.  Brother  Barker — very 
hoarse— has  been,  as  we  brethren  may  be  aware, 
in  attendance  last  week  at  the  regular  semi-an- 
nual meeting  of  our  Church  in  the  State.  A 
full  attendance,  as  wc  are  happy  to  know.  Sub- 
ject of  the  support  of  the  ministers ; fully  dwelt 
upon  this  by  the  preacher.  One  or  two  other 
matters  before  we  come  to  the  main  business 
done  by  said  meeting,  brethren. 

And  here  Brother  Barker  proceeds  to  read  in 
his  best  manner  a Whereas,  w ith  ten  resolutions 
thereupon,  passed  unanimously  at  said  meeting, 
in  enthusiastic  eulogy,  exultation,  prophesy,  in  . 
reference  to  the  Confederate  Government  in  gen- 
eral, and  one  or  two  Major-Generals  in  particu- 
lar— the  well-known  morals,  or  rather  immorals, 
of  said  individuals  causing  their  names  to  have 
an  odd  sound,  as  of  Saul  among  the  Prophet's, 
in  that  connection. 

One  thing  more — the  collection  for  Brother 
Barker’s  support. 

“Not  that  you  do  not  mean  well  by  putting  in 
Confederate  money,  dear  brethren,”  the  preach- 
er mildly  expostulates  as  the  hats  go  around ; 

“ not  that  I will  not  gladly  do  all  in  my  power 
to  sustain  the  currency.  But  you  know  as  well 
ns  I that  it  rates  only  at  twenty  for  one.  Even 
at  that,  people,  I grieve  to  say,  will  not  touch  it 
when  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Of  their  gold 
and  silver  Scripture 'invariably  represents  the 
generous  as  contributing ; it  is  surely  of  our  best 
that  we  should  give  to  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
Understand  me,  brethren,  not  that  I — ” 


SOUTHERN  PICTURES. 

Our  artist  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
sketches  which  we  publish  on  pages  328  and  329 : 
“big  kock  and  little  rock. 

* 1 Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  seems  to 
thrive  pretty  well,  notwithstanding  that  business  is 
dull  and  likely  to  remain  so  till  the  prospects  of 
this  year’s  crop  are  decided.  There  is  stationed  at 
this  place  the  Nineteenth  Regular  Infantry  and  the 
Third  Cavalry,  as  well  as  some  colored  troops  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Quarter-masters 
and  Commissaries  are  reducing  their  departments, 
and  the  extensive  army  hospital  around  the  Masonic 
College  is  almost  deserted.  Labor  is  in  demand,  and 
all  the  industrious  colored  population  are  doing  well. 
There  is  less  of  squalor  among  the  race  here  than 
elsewhere.  Mijitary  occupation  is  a fact  which 
every  where  stares  one  in  the  face ; and  the  defens- 
ive lines  that  surround  the  city  are  still  compara- 
tively perfect. 

Big  Rock  is  two  or  three  miles  above  Little  Rock 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  although  after 
crossing  the  ferry  at  the  latter  place  it  takes  a 
round  of  ten  miles  to  reach  the  former.  The  Ar- 
kansas River  makes  here  a pretty  reach,  the  bluff 
called  Big  Rock  being  a good  feature  in  the  picture. 
The  river  is  not  usually  so  high  as  represented  in  the 
two  cuts  on  page  828. 

“crevasse  at  baton  rouge. 

“This  terrible  break  in  the  levee,  over  a milo  in 
length,  has  flooded  a hundred  miles  of  the  country, 
and  is  pushing  out  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  Berwick 
Bay.  Planters  all  along  the  route  taken  by  the 
waters  have  no  hopes  of  a crop  this  year.  Fields 
of  cane,  cotton,  and  com,  flourishing  well  before, 
are  now  under  the  flood — which,  without  hindrance, 
is  pouring  over  the  low  lands  to  the  bayous  beyond. 
So  sudden  was  the  break  that,  besides  overflowing 


the  farms,  it  in  some  instances  drove  away  the  fam- 
ilies, who  escaped  by  skiffs  from  the  houses,  leaving 
hens,  turkeys,  and  all  live-stock  to  their  fate.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  stop  the  crevasse ; and 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  any  thing 
until  the  river  has  fallen  again,  of  which  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect.  The  river  is  on  the  right  of 
the  sketch  on  page  329,  the  break  extending  from 
the  figures  on  the  levee  to  huts  in  the  distance.” 

A Louisiana  paper,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says : 

“ From  every  part  of  the  State  come  up,  in  response  to 
our  daily  records  and  warnings,  the  most  touching  lam- 
entations because  of  the  overflowing  floods.  The  great 
crevasses  in  West  Baton  Rouge  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the.pecrple  of  that  parish,  and  of  Iberville  and  Point 
Coupee,  driven  in  great  numbers  from  their  homes,  many 
of  them  to  perish  miserably.  The  accumulating  waters 
from  these  crevasses  have  also  filled  up  the  neighboring 
bayous  and  basins  so  that  a large  portion  of  the  Atcliafa- 
laya  country  is  already  flooded,  and  the  people  have  fled 
to  the  highlands.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  actu- 
al desolation,  come  sweeping  down  upon  us  floods  from  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  lied,  and  all  the  other  tributaries 
of  the  mighty  Father  of  Rivers,  threatening  to  wash  away 
whatever  little  of  dry  land  is  left  to  us.” 


WASHINGTON  MARKET. 

In  a city  which  boasts  the  best  markets  of  the 
world  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  commodities 
offered  for  sale  in  them  it  is  shameful  that  these 
markets  should  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  filthy  in 
their  surroundings  and  the  meanest  in  their  struc- 
ture. 

For  the  present  necessities  of  the  city  their  situa- 
tion is  unfavorable.  They  are  not  sufficiently  cen- 
tral ; they  were  built  over  a century  ago,  when  they 
were  probably  very  conveniently  located,  but  now 
they  are  in  the  most  commercial  quarters  of  the 
city,  where  they  are  least  needed.  They  are  diffi- 
cult of  access,  also,  on  account  of  the  crowded  streets. 
Why  can  we  not  Lave  in  the  more  central  portion 
of  the  island  large,  clean,  and  tastefully-constructed 
markets,  such  as  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  city 
instead  of  being,  as  now  they  are,  reckoned  as  nui- 
sances ? 

Of  our  Large  markets  Washington  Market,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page  332,  is  the 
oldest.  Its  first  charter  dates  from  1686— a cen- 
tury before  the  establishment  of  our  republic,  and 
long  before  the  birth  of  the  illustrious  patriot  from 
whom  it  was  afterward  named. 


SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring  lias  come,  and  once  again, 
O’er  hill  and  plain, 

She  weaves  her  caipet  soft  and  green, 

In  brightest  shades  of  emerald  sheen, 

With  pinks  and  crocuses  between; 

And  lays  it  down 

Where  late  the  white  and  chilly  snow, 

So  loth  to  go, 

Leak’d  off  and  left  the  earth  so  brown. 

Sweet  Spring  has  come,  she  wakes  again ; 

For  hark!  a strain 
Of  woodland  welcome  soothly  rings ; 

The  air  is  stirr’d  with  glancing  wings, 

With  crystal  pipes  and  twitterings, 

From  conscious  birds: 

While  lambkins  sporting  on  the  mead, 

With  velvet  tread, 

Skip  in  and  out  among  the  herds. 

Sweet  Spring  has  come ; we  through  the  shade 
Of  bower  and  glade  * 

Can  trace  her  pathway  in  the  dark, 

By  silver  glints  from  larchen  bark, 

And  purpling  bud-lights  on  the  stark 
And  leafless  boughs; 

Or  by  the  gleams  from  sunlit  streams, 

Whose  dancing  beams 
The  gentle  ferns  mistake  for  vows. 

Sweet  Spring  has  come,  and  in  my  heart 
Its  passions  start. 

Joy’s  babbling  brooklets  gayly  sing, 

Like  silver  chimes  that  sweetly  ring, 

And  new-plumed  hopes  take  lighter  wing, 
And  mount  above ; 

E’en  star-bright  eyes  and  rose  lips  fair 
Spring  blooming  there, 

And  promise  autumn  wealth  of  love. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  pedestrians  of  New  York  city  make  no  special 
claim  to  any  “ right  of  way"  in  the  st  reets.  To  be  sure 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  these  Btreets  frequently ; but  care, 
carts,  and  carriages  never  deign  to  regard  those  who  hum- 
bly go  on  foot.  Nor  do  the  “ footers’’  expect  any  such  at- 
tention. If,  by  means  of  dodging  behind  one  vehicle,  and 
before  another,  and  running  alongside  of  a third  a while, 
they  succeed  in  crossing  without  being  crushed,  they  are 
simply  thankful,  and  never  for  an  instant  cherish  the  idea 
that  they  had  the  slightest  right  to  be  in  the  street  at  all. 

Moreover,  our  citizens  have  uncomplainingly  and  gen- 
erously surrendered  a large  portion  of  the  sidewalks, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  for  the  special  use  of 
pedestrians.  Apple-stands,  newspaper  stalls,  and  innu- 
merable miniature  bazars  for  various  merchandise,  have 
long  been  patiently  tolerated.  Inch  by  inch  has  the  en- 
croachment continued  until  the  majority  of  second-class 
shops— to  say  nothing  of  many  that  would  refuse  to  be 
so  called — arc  literally  turned  inside  out.  Pendent  rows 
of  slaughtered  animals,  artistically  arranged  over  barrels 
of  potatoes  and  turnips,  signal  a market  within.  The  cor- 
ner grocery  sign  extends  far  aud  wide  in  the  shape  of  boxes 
of  hard  soap,  casks  of  dried  apples,  and  baskets  of  beans 
and  pease;  while  one’s  head  is  not  unfrequently  entan- 
gled in  the  melange  of  hoop  skirts  and  brilliant-colored 
flannel  and  delain  which  wavingly  announce  that  dry- 
goods “arc  sold  here"  for  “/ess  than  cost."  But  New 
Yorkers  bow  their  heads  submissively,  beat  a retreat  it 
necessary,  or  pass  on. 

There  is,  however,  a limit  beyond  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a virtue.  Some  of  our  sidewalks  appear  to  be 
exclusively  used  for  lumber-rooms  and  packing  places ; 
and  locomotion  through  them  is  next  to  an  impossibility. 
Pass  down  Beckman  Street,  for  example,  or  you  can  find 


an  equally  good  (?)  specimen  in  many  other  directions  if 
you  prefer.  Boxes,  barrels,  casks,  and  bales  of  goods 
literally  crowd  the  sidewalk.  Bundles  of  rags,  and  news- 
papers, and  packages  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  mer- 
chandise are  stored , apparently,  on  the  flag-stones.  A 
man  weighing  a hundred  and  twenty,  or  a woman  with 
the  smallest  possible  crinoline,  would  be  imperiled  by  the 
attempt  to  squeeze  through,  to  say  nothing  of  garments 
soiled  and  rent.  But  perhaps  this  is  some  extraordinary 
emergency,  a mere  temporary  state  of  things.  Return  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  the  blockade  continues.  Come  back 
again  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  and  the  sidewalks  are  es- 
sentialiy  in  the  same  condition. 

Really  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  mildly  suggest  that  a small  passageway  be  reserved  on 
the  sidewalk  for  those  who  do  not  invariably  ride  in  cars 
or  carriages. 

The  May  Anniversaries  appear  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  unusual  spirit  and  interest  this  year.  This  was 
doubtless  due  in  some  measure  to  the  series  of  bright. 
Bunny  days  which  adorned  last  week;  and  which  enticed 
many  to  venture  out  who  are  ordinarily  “keepers  at 
home."  Among  the  many  matings  of  interest,  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  “Howard  Mission 
and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers”  were  especially  attract- 
ive. Ten  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  to  the  latter 
Society,  several  gentlemen  giving  one  thousand  each.  At 
the  reunion  of  the  American  Congregational  Union,  six 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  donated,  at  the  instance 
of  General  Howard,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a church 
in  Washington,  where  the“truth”  should  be  “ outspoken’’ 
and  “proclaimed  aloud.’’. 

Of  course,  during  this  coming  season,  all  cases  of  colic, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  aud  of  ev- 
ery kindred  disease,  will  be  regarded  by  the  unthinking 
masses  as  instances  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera.  Let  those 
who  can  think  bo  sensible , and  avoid  alike  the  two  ex. 
tremes — carelessness  and  fear. 

Something  like  the  following  "Is  said  to  be  an  everyday 
scene: 

“ Omnibus  crowded.  Enter  two  young  la of  the  fe- 

male persuasion.  Gentleman,  rising  to  one  of  Y.  L.’s, 

1 Take  this  seat,  Miss.’  No.  1 to  lady  No.  2,  ‘ You  take 
it,  Katy.’  No.  2,  ‘No,  you  take  it,  Mary  dear.’  No.  1, 
‘Oh  no,  Katy,  I’d  rather  stand;  you  sit  down.’  No.  2, 

‘ No,  no ; I can  just  as  well  stand’  No.  1,  ‘ You  had  bet- 
ter sit  down,  Katy.’  Skirts  rustling,  men  standing  crowd- 
ed, door  half-way  open,  and  wind  blowing  in  the  dust. 
No.  2,  ‘Won’t  you  take  it?  Well,  then,’  to  No.  1,  ‘you 
are  very  kind,  Mary  dear.’  Rustles  skirts,  spreads  dress, 
flirts  veil  into  eyes  of  old  gentleman  on  one  side,  and  jams 
elbow  into  hat  of  young  gentleman  on  the  other,  and— 
settles.  Gentleman  who  surrendered  seat  having  been 
utterly  ignored  in  this  conversation,  vows,  as  he  hangs  on 
the  conductor's  strap,  he  will  never  rise  again,  not  for  a 
princess.”  '<&*-- 

The  Parisian  correspondent  of  one  of  our  dally  journals 
states  that  a French  workman  has  just  completed  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  a watch  of  novel  and  peculiar  con- 
struction,  the  idea  of  which  was  conceived  by  the  Duke 
himself,  who  is  well  known  to  be  of  an  impatient  temper, 
and  can  not  pass  half  an  hour  In  any  one’s  society  with- 
out  feeling  an  irresistible  inclination  to  look  at  his  watch. 
This  being  very  impolite  the  Duke  devised  an  ingenious 
plan  to  ascertain  the  hour  without  any  one.present  being 
the  wiser  for  it.  The  watch  manufactured  for  him  is  a 
silent  repeater.  It  is  provided  with  a spring,  upon  touch- 
ing which  a small  hammer  issues  from  the  case  and  strikes 
the  hour  in  the  palm  of  the  person’s  hand  who  holds  it. 
The  Duke  will  merely  need  toslip  his  hand  carelessly  into 
his  pocket,  touch  the  spring,  and  he  is  immediately  in- 
formed  of  the  time  of  day.  The  only  difficulty  will  bo 
that  all  the  papers  will  publish  a description  of  the  trinket, 
and  the  Duke  find  it  somewhat  embarrassing  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  without  having  his  secret  discovered. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  took  place  under  very  pecul- 
iar  circumstances.  She  was  taking  her  usual  afternoon 
drive  in  Hyde  Park,  when  her  little  favorite  dog,  whicii 
"'as  running  by  the  side  of  the  brougham,  was  run  over 
by  a carriage.  She  was  greatly  alarmed,  though  the  dog 
was  not  seriously  hurt.  She  lifted  the  dog  into  the  car- 
riage and  the  man  drove  on.  Not  receiving  any  call  or 
direction  from  his  mistress,  as  was  usual,  he  stopped  the 
carriage  and  discovered  her,  as  he  thought,  in  a fit  or  ill, 
and  drove  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  "When  there  it  was  discovered  that  she  must  have 
been  dead  some  little  time.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  health  had 
been  for  several  months  feeble,  but  not  in  a state  to  ex- 
cite anxiety  or  alarm.  The  deceased  lady  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  “the  once  well-known  Dr.  Welsh,  of  Haddington, 
and,  with  gifts  and  graces  of  her  own,  she  inherited  much 
of  the  force  and  penetration  of  her  father’s  intellect.  She 
was  worthy  to  be  the  life  companion  of  Thomas  Carlyle." 

The  Cleveland  Herald  gives  an  account  of  a singular 
case  of  suspended  animation  — a trance  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  duration.  A young  German,  recently  married, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  his  place  of  business,  and  in  two 
days  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  Arrangements  were 
about  to  be  made  for  the  interment,  when  the  young  wife 
insisted  that  the  funeral  be  postponed;  and  she  remained 
in  the  room  with  the  supposed  corpse,  clinging  to  the  idea 
that  he  could  not  be  dead.  She  became  convinced  that 
she  perceived  the  body  move.  Her  friends  became  anx- 
ious about  her  reason  and  tried  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  sorrowful  scene.  Two  long  hours  were  spent  in  con- 
versation, the  friends  urging  that  she  was  deceived,  possi- 
bly by  the  flickering  light.  Then,  suddenly,  another  slight 
movement  was  perceived  by  all,  and  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed may  be  imagined.  The  husband  and  wife  are  now 
living,  well  and  happy. 

By  a series  of  interesting  experiments,  lately  made,  a 
woman’s  tongue  lias  been  found  capable  of  moving  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a minute. 
Think  of  that,  all  ye  who  argue  that  woman  is  inferior  to 
man ! Produce  a specimen  of  the  masculine  gender  who 
can  accomplish  such  a vibration,  or  yield  the  point ! 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin 
is  not  so  new  as  it  is  good : 

During  the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris  he 
was  once  invited  to  a party  of  the  nobility,  by  whom  the 
Bible  was  ridiculed  and  severely  criticised.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  Bible  was  devoid  of  all  literary  merit ; 
and  Franklin  being  silent,  they  appealed  to  him  for  his 
opinion.  • He  replied  that  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  give 
them  an  answer,  as  his  mind  had  been  running  on  the 
merits  of  a new  book  of  rare  excellency  which  he  had  just 
happened  to  fall  in  with  at  one  of  the  book  stores ; and  as 
they  had  pleased  to  make  allusion  to  the  literary  character 
of  the  Bible,  perhaps  it  might  interest  them  to  compare 
with  that  old  volume  the  merits  of  his  new  prize.  If  po, 
he  would  read  them  a short  section. 

All  were  eager  to  hear  the  Doctor  read  them  a portion 
of  his  rare  book.  In  a very  grave  aud  sincere  manner  he 
took  an  old  book  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  with  a propriety 
of  utterance  read  to  them  a poem. 

The  poem  had  its  effect.  The  admiring  listeners  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  they  had  ever  heard  or  read. 

“That  is  pretty,"  said  one. 

“That  is  sublimity,"  said  another. 

“ It  lias  not  its  superior  in  the  world,"  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion.  They  all  wished  to  know  the  name  of  tlio 
work,  and  whether  that  was  a specimen  of  its  contents. 

“ Certainly,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling  at  his 
triumph,  “ my  book  is  full  of  such  passages.  It  is  no  other 
thaay^  ^o^- far |no^ip^ Bible,  and  I have  road  you  the 
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CLARA’S  TEMPER. 

I wanted  new  carpets  in  the  parlors,  and  my 
Uncle  Andrew  declared  they  were  unnecessary. 
Now  that  was  not  so;  for  only  I knew  how  they 
had  been  turned  and  coaxed  and  even  mended. 
And  why,  seeing  that  every  one  knew  my  uncle 
was  rich,  should  the  best  rooms  of  the  house  look 
shabby?  It  was  bad  enough  to  live  down-town 
where*  no  one  else  did ; to  have  the  busy  law-office 
on  the  first-floor ; and  to  pass  long  days  seeing  no 
one  but  old  Barbara  and  the  cat,  as  I had  done  oft- 
en and  often  since  I kept  house  for  Uncle  Andrew, 
without  being  ashamed  to  ask  anv^one  in  besides. 
We  lived  well  enough,  goodness  knew,  and  might 
save,  if  that  were  au  object,  out  of  spiced  dishes 
and  hot  ragouts  and  costly  wines.  And  it  was  ri- 
diculous of  uncle,  perfectly  preposterous.  We  had 
had  a wordy  war  about  it,  aud  I sat  trifling  with 
my  tea-spoon,  and  uncle  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  pouncing  down  upon  me  now  and  then 
with  one  of  those  perfectly  rounded  sentences  which 
always  aggravated  me  so  when  I was  in  a passion ; 
and  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  as  twro  such  hot- 
tempered  people  would  be  apt  to  do,  when  Barbara’s 
voice  arose  above  the  din,  crying : 

“ Here’s  a gentleman  been  knocking  for  half  an 
hour.  I do  suppose,  and  couldn’t  make  himself  heard 
for  the  jawin’.  ” 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  sudden  silence  a tall  fig- 
ure passed  her  and  came  into  the  room,  hat  in  hand, 
with  that  peculiar  bow,  equally  removed  from  the 
servile  bend  of  an  inferior  and  the  flourish  of  the 
dancing-master,  which  so  plainly  marks  the  gen- 
tleman. I felt  my  hot  face  flush  anew  with  shame 
at  the  very  thought  of  being  seen  so  red  with  an- 
ger. And  what  had  I been  saying  ? I could  not 
remember.  All  sorts  of  passionate  things  for  this 
cool,  calm,  quiet  man  to  hear.  I bent  over  the  tea- 
cups, wishing  I could  quietly'  sink  through  the  floor, 
as  I often  did  when  my  angry  feelings  came  to  an 
end,  and  I saw  what  a fury  they  had  made  of  me. 
Meanwhile  the  gentleman  was  talking  to  uncle. 
“Mr.  Andrew,  I believe?”  he  said. 

My  uncle  bowed.  The  gentleman  handed  him  a 
card. 

“ Aha !”  cried  my  uncle,  growing  genial  at  once. 
“ Mr.  Rushton — glad  to  see  you,  Sir.  I have  been 
expecting  you.  Take  a seat,  Sir,  take  a seat.  We 
have  not  yet  finished  breakfast.  Pray  join  us.” 

“Thank  you,  I have  breakfasted,”  replied  the 
stranger. 

“ No  matter,”  said  my  uncle ; “ an  extra  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  hurts  no  man.  Barbara,  a cup  and 
plate.  We  can  be  more  sociable.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  are  a sociable  man,  Sir,  but  I am. 
Now,  Clara.  My  niece,  Sir.” 

I 6aw  iu  the  glass  between  the  windows  a very 
meek  and  very  pink  face  lifted  for  a moment,  and 
I heard  a voice  to  match — not  in  the  least  the  vixen 
voice  of  half  an  hour  before — inquire  whether  Mr. 
j lushton  would  take  cream  and  sugar. 

I was  naturally  far  from  bashful,  hut  that  day  I 
could  neither  speak  to  nor  look  at  our  guest,  and  I 
listened  to  the  conversation  without  joining  in  it 
y a word.  Indeed,  there  was  not  much  oppor- 
aiity  for  me  to  speak.  The  tails  was  all  of  law 
at  tors.  Of  the  case  of  X versus  X,  in  which  my 
ncle  was  engaged  for  the  plaintiff.  Of  the  singu- 
lar letters  on  which  he  most  depended  for  evidence, 
written  in  such  a peculiar,  idiomatic  style  as  almost 
to  defy  translation,  yet  every'  word  of  great  import- 
ance. Of  the  assistance  Mr.  Rushton’s  perfect 
knowledge  of  French  would  be.  I gathered  the 
fact  that  this  young  gentleman  was  about  to  be 
employed  by  my'  uncle  in  some  capacity — whether 
as  clerk  or  secretary  I hardly  knew — and  that,  it 
being  necessary  that  he  should  be  always  in  com- 
munication with  my  uncle,  he  was  to  remain,  for  a 
while  at  least,  under  our  roof. 

“ You’ll  have  the  blue  room  put  in  order,  Clara,” 
said  my  uncle,  curtly;  “and  now,  Sir,  shall  we 
adjourn  to  the  office  ?” 

Then  they'  arose,  and,  looking  on  the  floor,  I saw 
the  shadow  there  make  a bow;  bowed  in  return, 
and  was  alone.  Never,  never,  never,  so  long  as  I 
lived,  should  any  one  find  me  in  a temper  again. 
That  I vowed.  Yet  it  was  not  an  hour  before  I was 
angry  as  ever  with  that  provoking  Barbara,  who 
insisted  that  the  blue  room  needed  no  sweeping, 
and  that,  if  it  did,  she  couldn’t  do  it  baking  day. 

“ I didn't  mean  to,”  I said  to  myself,  as  I bathed 
my'  eyes  with  rose-water ; “ but  an  angel  could  riot 
live  with  testy  Uncle  and  sulky  Barbara  without 
quarreling.  It  was  not  my  fault,  but  theirs.” 

Then  I went  up  to  darn  the  worn  place  in  the 
carpet. 

It  was  a good  while  before  I could  look  the 
stranger  in  the  face,  but  then  I saw  that  he  had  a 
cool  olive  skin,  calm  dark  eyes,  a mouth  as  sweet 
as  it  was  firm,  and  the  broad  forehead  of  a thinker. 
Perhaps  his  face  was  not  regularly  beautiful — I 
hardly'  know ; but  it  had  the  effect  of  beauty,  and 
he  had  youth  and  health  and  strength,  and  was  won- 
derfully graceful.  Soon  I’d  have  given  half  the 
world  to  know  what  he  thought  of  me.  He  was  po- 
lite, attentive,  as  a gentleman  would  naturally  be 
to  the  only  lady  inmate  of  the  house ; but,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  remembered  the  little  vixen  he  had 
first  seen.  I tried  to  be  calm  and  quiet ; to  answer 
uncle  when  he  scolded  me  with  decorous  respect — 
but  that  thought  haunted  me.  I had  never  thought 
8o  much  of  any  man’s  opinion  in  my'  life. 

On  Sundays  we  went  to  church  together.  I 
learned  by  that  that  he  had  an  exquisite  voice,  for 
I used  to  hold  my  breath  to  listen  to  his  singing. 
At  last  I ventured  to  ask  him  to  sing  for  me  at 
home.  I never  shall  forget  the  song  he  sung,  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  singing.  I have  heard  it 
from  another,  and  scarcely  listened.  That  same 
night  I sang  for  him.  He  said  not  one  word  of 
praise— only  bowed  a thank  you ; but,  as  he  turned 
my  music,  I saw  his  heart  beat  under  the  soft  gray 
vest  he  wore.  Mine  was  beating,  too,  like  a mad 
thing. 

Well,  after  that  I was  not  sa  much  afraid  of  him. 
and  it  came  to  knctaJk§Tin  $ha.  parlor  and  long 
walks  by'  moonlJgnR::  I He  never  “said  one  tender 
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at  me  more  earnestly  than  one  friend  might  look  at 
aimther ; but  I felt,  in  spite  of  that,  that  be  cared 
SOTiething  for  me,  and  I — I loved  him.  I used  to 
think  sometimes  with  shame  that  I had  given  my 
heart  unsought ; that  it  was  unmaidenly  to  care  so 
very  much  for  one  who  had  not  asked  me  yet  to  care 
for  him  at  all ; but  how  could  I help  it  ? All  my 
feelings  were  strong.  I could  not  walk  by  the  dec- 
orous rule  and  line  so  many'  women  liked ; and  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  I could  not  be  wrong  in  admir- 
ing what  was  admirable,  in  loving  purity  and  truth 
and  noble  manhood ! So  I kept  my  secret,  but  did 
not  strive  to  alter  it.  And  at  last ! At  dusk  one 
autumn  day  we  walked  in  the  shady  Square,  under 
some  old  trees. 

The  nurse-maids  had  gone  home  with  their  little 
charges,  and  the  file  of  workmen  with  tin-cans  had 
tramped  through  it  into  the  street.  The  fount- 
ain tinkled  and  splashed  into  the  wide  basin.  >The 
flowers  gave  forth  their  sickly  evening  perfume.  A 
bit  of  crescent  moon  came  faintly  into  the  sky ; and 
in  all  the  Square,  besides  ourselves,  was  only  a sleep- 
ing beggar  stretched  upon  a bench.  No  one  to 
watch — no  one  to  listen ; and  then  I heard  all  I 
longed  to  hear ! I had  never  thought  that  quiet 
man  could  love  60— that  that  silence  could  cover 
up  such  a sweet  wealth  of  tenderness. 

We  went  home  arm  in  arm,  and  under  the  blue 
heavens  the  moon  saw  no  womqp  happier  than  I. 

Ah  me ! If  you  had  told  me  then  what  I should 
do  I would  not  have  believed  you.  As  well  believe 
a man  would  willingly  cut  the  rope  that  held  him 
from  dropping  into  some  awful  chasm  as  that  I 
should  part  myself  from  him. 

For  weeks  and  months  I kept  my  temper.  For 
half  a year  I was  too  happy  to  be  angry'.  We  were 
to  be  married  in  a little  while,  and  there  would  be 
little  change  save  a trip  to  some  country  place,  for 
we  were  still  to  live  with  my  uncle  in  the  old  house. 
Edwin — I called  him  by  his  first  name  now — was  not 
demonstrative ; but  I knew  he  loved  me,  and  that 
was  enough. 

Enough  until  one  day  I heard  Ruth  Baker  say  to 
my  cousin  Grace : 

“ Heaven  send  me  a different  husband  from  the 
one  Clara  is  to  have ! Who  would  think  he  was 
fond  of  her?” 

“ It’s  only  his  way,”  said  Grace. 

“ I’d  teach  him  another,”  said  Ruth. 

That  set  me  thinking.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
spoken  of  in  this  wise.  No  good  ever  comes  of  list- 
ening. I began  by  trying  to  lure  Edwin  into  making 
pretty  speeches  aud  doing  silly  things.  At  last  I 
strove  to  pique  him  into  more  demonstration  of  the 
love  I knew  (poor  fool,  that  it  should  not  content 
me !)  that  he  really  felt,  and  flirted,  before  his  very 
face,  with  a young  coxcomb  of  a midshipman,  just 
iny  age,  for  whom  I absolutely  felt  a detestation. 

The  little  puppy  had  taken  it  into  his  small 
brain  to  admire  me.  He  was  pleased  and  flattered. 
Edwin  looked  on  gravely  without  a word.  At  last, 
angry'  that  he  should  take  it  all  so  coolly,  I let  the 
little  middy  steal  a kiss  from  my  lips  where  he  could 
see  me. 

That  evening,  when  the  rest  were  gone,  I felt  a 
hand  touch  my  arm.  _ •" 

It  was  Edwin  Rushton’s.  I looked  up.' 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you,  Clara,”  he  said;  and 
before  I could  answer  had  quietly  taken  me  to  task, 
as  one  might  a willful  child,  on  mtf  impropriety'. 

“ It  is  not  right,”  he  said ; “ and  people  will  make 
even  worse  of  it.  I can  not  permit  it,  Clara.” 

Not  a jealous  word.  My  uncle  might  have  spoken 
much  the  same.  “He  can  not  love  me,”  I thought, 
and  my  cheeks  burned  hotly. 

“ Whomadeyou  my  judge  and  master?”  I asked. 

“Yourself,”  said  he,  “ when  j'ou.  accepted  me.” 

“ More  silly  I !”  I cried.  “ Why  do  you  care  to 
hinder  others  from  having  wliat  you  don’t  want 
yourself?” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  asked  he. 

“Frank  would  give  his  right  hand  for  a kiss 
from  me,”  said  I ; “and  you  hardly  know  whether 
I am  living  or  dead,  I believe.  It’s  like  being  in 
fetters  to  be  tied  to  such  an  icicle.” 

“You  are  letting  your  temper  carry'  you  away,” 
said  he. 

“My  temper,  Sir?” 

“ Yes,”  said  he ; “ it  is  your  one  great  fault.  I 
saw  that  when  I first  saw  you.  There,  there.” 

He  tried  to  soothe  me,  as  though  I had  been  de- 
lirious. I believe  I seemed  so  to  him. 

I forgot  every  thing  in  my  anger. 

“ I wish  you  had  never  seen  me,”  said  I. 

“ You  will  be  sorry  to  have  said  that.” 

“ I say  it  from  my  heart.” 

His  face  grew  white. 

“There  is  more  iu  this  than  I thought,”  said  he. 
“Perhaps  you  love  Frank  Hearne  better  than  you 
love  me?” 

I saw  the  chance  of  making  him  jealous.  I saw 
nothing  else  in  my  rage. 

“Perhaps  I do,”  I said.  “We  can’t  help  our 
fancies.” 

He  drew  a great  breath,  and  arose,  standing  be- 
fore me  like  a statue. 

“ I will  not  let  your  pledge  to  me  stand  between 
yon  and  your  young  lover,”  he  said.  “ God  forgive 
you,  and  make  you  happy ! Good-by ! You  are  as 
free  as  you  ever  were.” 

And  I was  alone.  Alone,  stretching  out  my 
hands  toward  the  closed  door,  and  calling  on  my 
darling  to  return.  He  did  not  hear  me.  He  nev- 
er came. 

“Temper!  temper!  temper!”  shouted  my  uncle 
when  I met  him  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morn- 
ing. “Ah,  you  will  suffer  for  your  folly  this  time. 
He  was  the  noblest  fellow  God  ever  made,  and 
you’ve  lost  him.  I told  him  you’d  repent.  ‘No,’ 
said  he,  * it  is  not  temper.  She  loves  Frank  Hearne ; 
she  told  me  so.’  By  Jove,  if  that  puppy  enters  my 
door  I’ll  kick  him !” 

“Is  he  gone?”  I asked,  with  my  head  in  my 
hands. 

“ Gone  forever,”  said  my  uncle ; and  I lost  all 
consciousness  the  next  moment,  and  lay,  happily 
forgetful  of  my  woes,  in  a deep  swoon. 

Gone  forever ! Ah,  yes ; the  days  passed  and  he 
te  not.  The  lonely  evenings  counted  themselves 


away.  My  life  was  over ; my  joy  past.  I wanted 
to  die;  but  I was  young,  and  still  lived.  I shut 
myself  up  from  every  one,  and  knew  they  said  of 
me  that  I had  been  jilted.  What  did  I care  now  ? 
At  first  I used  to  hope  he  W'ould  return.  I knew 
soon  that  such  a hope  was  folly.  No  angry  mood 
had  made  him  leave  me.  He  believed  me  false. 
Oh,  the  pain  in  his  face,  the  anguish  in  his  voice 
at  that  last  moment!  I never  should  forget  it 
As  nuns  are  said  to  scourge  themselves  for  their 
sins,  so  I punished  myself  by  recalling  that  look, 
that  tone  daily  and  hourly. 

The  spring  which  was  to  have  seen  us  wed  was 
gone.  Autumn  came,  and  winter.  At  Christmas 
tide  I sat  in  my  own  room  reading.  It  was  long 
past  twelve.  Barbara  slept  in  her  attic,  my  uncle 
in  his  chamber  below,  but  I could  not  sleep.  The 
evergreen  Barbara  bad  twined  about  the  _ 
tures  and  placed  over  the  mirror  seemed  to  mock 
me  with  its  holiday  look.  What  was  he  doing  to- 
night, my  Edwin— my  own  dear  love  ? I lifted  the 
curtain  and  looked  out.  All  the  street  was  white 
with  snow,  frozen  snow,  that  crisped  and  sparkled 
i n the  starlight.  Opposite  a dark  figure  paced  slow- 
ly— a watchman,  I supposed ; but  my  fancy,  aided 
possibly  by  a vague  rumor  of  Edwin’s  presence  in 
the  place,  made  the  outline  seem  his.  Oh,  if  he 
should  bp  there ! I f— ah,  it  was  all  folly ! I dropped 
the  curtain,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire  a while. 
Then  I took  my  white  dress  from  its  nook — the 
dress  in  which  I should  have  been  married — and 
folded  it  and  unfolded  it,  and  caressed  it,  saying  such 
words  to  it  that  j'ou  would  have  thought  me  mad. 
Yet  while  it  was  on  my  knee  I fell  into  a kind  of 
dream.  It  hardly  seemed  as  much  like  sleep  as 
stupor. 

I was  startled  from  it  by  a blaze  of  light.  The 
dress  had  fallen  from  my  lap  into  the  grate.  It  was 
all  aflame,  flaring  up  toward  the  bed-clothes.  In 
an  instant  they  were  caught,  and  the  blaze  went 
whirling  up  the  paper  on  the  wall,  and  the  window 
curtains,  long  and  light  and  floating.  I rushed  to 
the  door.  Alas ! my  evil  genius  had  impelled  me 
to  lock  it  and  withdraw  the  key.  I could  not  find 
it.  I searched  in  vain.  I screamed,  I prayed. 
Neither  man  nor  Heaven  seemed  to  hear  me.  I 
stood  in  a very  furnace  of  flame.  Walls  and  door 
and  ceiling  were  all  blazing. 

They  were  crying  fire  in  the  street  now.  I heard 
the  policemen’s  clubs,  the  tolling  of  the  fire-bell. 
Why  did  no  one  come  to  save  me  ? Help,  help ! 

The  flames  were  licking  up  the  floor,  climbing, 
twining,  swirling  through  the  ceiling.  Barbara 
would  be  burned  in  her  bed,  my  dear  uncle  would 
perish,  and  I — I had  done  it,  I ! 

The  flames  had  driven  me  into  a little  corner. 
They  were  driving  me  closer  at  every  instant*  I 
could  not  see  the  door— it  was  a wall  of  flame.  The 
window  was  a seething  furnace. 

“ God  receive  my  soul !”  I prayed.  And  then  I 
heard  a crash.  Something  came  dashing  through 
the  door  into  the  flames.  A voice  cried : 

“ Clara ! where  are  you  ?” 

And  I felt  Edwin’s  arms  about  me  once  more,  and 
was  borne  through  the  red  whirlpool  out  into  the 
open  air.  He  had  saved  me,  but  he  left  me  then. 
After  I knew  my  uncle  had  caught  me  to  his  breast 
I saw  him  no- more.  One  moment  of  hope  had  I 
had ; it  was  gone  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

Ah,  that  was  a woeful  night ! The  dear  old 
house  was  gone,  with  all  its  belongings,  and  the 
alarm  and  exposure  hastened  my  uncle’s  end.  He 
took  to  his  bed  in  the  new  lodgings  we  found,  and 
never  arose  from  it.  In  two  months  we  buried  him, 
and  I was  alone  in  the  world. 

A great  heiress ; for  it  proved  that  Uncle  Andrew 
had  been  far  richer  than  I guessed.  But  oh,  so 
miserable  and  lonely  that  the  poorest  wretch  migly; 
pity  me ! 1 had  not  heard  one  word  of  Edwin  Rush- 
ton  since  the  night  of  the  fire. 

But  six  months  after,  as  I sat  at  work  in  my 
black  dress,  Barbara  came  in  weeping. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I asked,  for  she  plainly 
wanted  me  to  question  her. 

“I’ve  seen  poor  Mr.  Rushton,”  said  she.  “It 
makes  my  heart  bleed.  He  that  was  so  strong  and 
bold,  feeling  his  way  along  like  that ! You’d  cry 
too,  Miss.” 

“What  do  you  mep  ?”  I asked. 

“Didn’t  you  know?”  she  said.  “Why,  Miss, 
you,  of  all  people ! I heard  it  from  his  landlady. 
*The  night  he  saved  you  he  went  home  feeling  his 
way  up  the  6tairs.  She  was  frightened,  and  asked 
him  what  had  happened.  ‘I’ve  been  through  a 
fire,’  said  he,  ‘and  I suppose  it  wilLpass  oft’  soon; 
but  I can  see  only  a red  blaze.’  It  didn’t  pass  off, 
Miss — he’s  blind!” 

“Oh  no,  no !”  I sobbed.  “ Oh  no !” 

“It’s  true;  more  the  pity,”  she  said,  and  was 
going  from  the  room.  I stopped  her. 

“ Where  did  you  meet  him  ?”  I asked. 

“In  the  Square,”  said  she.  “He  goes  there 
every  night.  A boy  leads  him,  and  he  sits  alone 
near  the  fountain— Ah,  you’d  pity  him,  poor  dear! 
—waiting  until  he  comes  again  to  fetch  him.” 

Every  evening ! I had  no  rest  until  the  next. 
Then  I put  on  shawl  and  bonnet  and  went  over  to 
the  Square.  All  quiet  in  the  dusk,  as  it  had  been 
on  that  long-gone  night  when  he  asked  me  to  be 
kis ; the  nurse-maids  and  the  children  gone  home ; 
the  troop  of  toil-freed  laborers  passed  by.  I stood 
by  the  fountain  and  looked  at  him. 

He  stood  beside  it,  his  soft  hat  drawn  low  over 
those  darkened  eyes ; his  hands  playing  with  the 
loose  chain  that  kept  intruders  from  the  fountain’s 
brink.  I remembered  standing  in  that  very  spot.  I 
knew  it  by  the  weeping  willow  drooping  over  it,  and 
the  cleft  head  of  the  post  hard  by — only  a little  cleft, 
y«u  might  not  have  noticed  it,  but  I remembered 
feeling  it  with  my  finger  as  he  spoke  to  me. 

I looked  at  him,  my  love,  my  life.  He  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for  me,  and  was  bold  enough  for 
any  thing.  • 

I went  closer.  I touched  him.  He  started.  “It 
is  only  Clara,”  I said ; and  he  trembled  all  over  for 
an  instant. 

Then  he  said:  “I  can  not  see  you,  but  I know 
your  hand.  I should  have  known  it  if  you  had  not 
spoken.” 


And  I knew  he  loved  me  still. 

“Edwin,”  I said,  “ it  was  thehand  of  your  prom- 
ised wife  once.  It  is  long  since  you  have  held  it ; 
will  you  take  it  now  ?” 

‘ ‘ Give  it  to  me,”  he  said ; and  our  palms  touched 
once  more. 

Then  we  stood  silent,  close  together. 

“I  have  been  the  cause  of  great  ill  to  you,”  I 
said.  “ Do  you  hate  ine  for  it  ?” 

• “You  forget,  ” he  said ; “ it  was  not  I who  ceased 
to  love.” 

I clung  to  him.  ‘ ‘ Did  you  believe  me  ?”  I sobbed. 
“ Oh,  Edwin,  I never  cared  a strawfor  Frank  Hearne. 
I flirted  with  him  because  I thought  you  indifferent. 
My  evil  temper  conquered  me,  and  I uttered  false- 
hood. I loved  only  you.  I never  shall  love  any 
other.” 

“ On  your  soul  ?”  said  he. 

“ On  my  soul !” 

“ I shall  be  happier  for  knowing  it,”  be  said. 
“ It  was  hard  to  think  you  false.  Oh  would  I were 
not  blind !” 

“ If  you  were  not,”  I said,  my  heart  choking  me, 
“ I could  not  speak  as  I do  now.  If  you  love  me 
still,  and,  oh,  I think  you  do! — if  you  forgive  me, 
and  you  seem  to,  take  me  to  your  heart  again,  your 
promised  wife.  If  not,  let  me  go  to  hide  my  shame, 
for  I have  been  over-bold,  and  die  of  my  remorse.” 

He  caught  me  in  his  arms.  I felt  his  great  heart 
beat. 

“ It  is  worth  sight — it  is  worth  life !”  he  said,  and 
kissed  me.  Then  I led  him  home,  through  the  still 
streets. 

We  were  married  in  a quiet  little  church.  Only 
Barbara  was  with  me,  and  I wore  my  black  dress. 
I shed  some  tears,  but  I was  very  happy,  so  was  he. 
So  in  the  years  to  come  in  which  we  dwelt  together. 

And  still  the  future  held  a great  joy  for  me. 
Years  after,  when  there  were  young  children  at  our 
fireside  and  gray  hairs  in  his  curls,  my  darling’s 
sight  returned  to  him.  When  the  surgeon  told  me 
he  could  see,  my  first  thought  was  great  thankful- 
ness. My  next : “ But  I have  altered  so.  Will  he 
know  the  girl  he  won  in  the  faded  woman?”  But 
when  I stood  before  him,  trembling  and  fearful,  this 
was  what  he  said,  though  the  roses  of  my  cheeks 
and  the  gold  of  my  hair  were  quite  gone,  I knew : 

“My  love,  hew  sweet  a woman  you  have  grown ! 
There  is  no  angry  temper  in  your  face  now  any  more 
than  in  your  voice.”  And  he  kissed  me  like  a bride- 
groom, and  I thanked  Heaven. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tlie  Year  1S66, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“Papa,  please,”  said  little  Primrose, 
smells  so  sweet?” 

Her  father  sat  by  the  table,  untying  a largo 
brown  package ; and  from  it  came  a strange,  fresh, 
wild  sort  of  perfume ; but  6weet,  as  Primrose  said, 
and  very  pleasant. 

“What  smells  so  sweet?”  Mr.  May  answered, 
cutting  the  last  stubborn  knot  with  his  pen-knife. 

Why,  my  dear,  I fancy  it  is  some  of  my  new 
seeds.”  And  selecting  a small  paper-bag  from  the 
heap  which  now  lay  spread  out  before  him,  Mr. 
May  held  it  down  to  the  little  girl’s  nose  as  she  stood 
at  his  side.  Primrose  took  a long  whiff  with  great 
delight. 

“Oh,  papa,  how  good!” 

“ Good,  is  it ?”  said  Sir.  May,  laughing.  “Prim, 
you  ought  to  be  a seedsman!” 

“ No,  papa.  But  I wish  I had  a garden.” 

‘ 1 So  as  to  plant  such  sweet  things  as  celery  seed?” 
said  her  father.  “ Prim,  this  is  not  a flower.” 

But,  papa,  ” cried  the  impetuous  Lilian,  fling- 
ing down  her  book  on  the  widow-seat,  and  coming 
to  the  table  with  a bound,  “ there  are  flowers,  you 
know,  and  we  might  plant ’em!  Oh,  papa,  won’t 
you  give  us  a garden  ?” 

“ If  you  please,  papa !”  said  another  little  voice, 
now  drawing  near;  “there  is  nothing  we  should 
like  so  much ! Only  I should  prefer  to  have  our 
gardens  separate,  because  I should  wish  to  keep 

me  in  order.” 

“There  spoke  my  methodical  Clover!”  said  Mr. 
May,  with  another  laugh,  as  Lis  orderly,  sedate, 
chubby  little  daughter  came  gently  and  stood  be- 
hind Primrose,  who  had  not  spoken  again,  but  whose 
dark  eyes  watched  her  father  with  intense  interest. 

“One  would  like  a garden  to  keep  in  order,  and 
the  other  to  run  wild  in ; and  the  third — What 
does  my  little  Prim  want  of  a garden  ?”  he  said, 
bending  down  to  kiss  her. 

“ I should  like  it  so  much,  papa !” 

“ Prim  would  nestle  there  just  like  a little  bird,” 
said  her  tall  brother  Sam. 

“Papa,”  cried  Lilian,  “will  you  give  us  three 
gardens  ?— I should  like  that  best  too.” 

“Yes,  Lily  should  be  allowed  to  grow  weeds  en- 
tirely on  her  own  account,”  said  Jack. 

“'When  I grow  any  you’ll  know  it,”  said  Lily, 
with  great  good-humor.  “ Will  you,  papa  ?” 

I find  one  garden  pretty  expensive  now,”  said 
Mr  May;  “what  should  I do  with  three  more?” 

“Oh,  they  wouldn’t  cost  any  thifig  — our  gar- 
dens,” said  Lily. 

A very  excellent  sort  of  gardens  yours  will  be 
then,”  said  her  father.  “ Where  do  you  propose  to 
get  your  seeds  and  plants?” 

Well — just  a little,”  amended  Lily. 

Perhaps  we  could  get  wild  flowers,  papa,  ” said 
Clover,  thoughtfully.  “And  I’ve  got  one  package 
of  seeds  already,  that  Maria  Jarvis  gave  me.  It’s 
mignonnette.” 

And  then  just  the  ground  is  so  pretty,  papa !” 
urged  little  Primrose. 

“ Think  so  ?’’  said  Mr.  May.  “ I must  confess  I 
like  .to  see  the  ground  well  covered.  But  who’ll 
a&itriN  to:beihi*ith?” 

" ” )bm,”  6aid  Lilv. 


V “Whv.  Robin,”  said  Lily. 
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“ Robin  has  a great  deal  to  do.” 

“I  guess  Sam  would,”  said  Primrose.  “He’s 
never  too  busy,  you  know,  pafia,  to  do  any  thing.” 

It  was  very  ridiculous,  of  course,  but — tall  fellow 
as  he  was — Sam’s  eyes  actually  flushed  with  pleas- 
ure at  this  compliment  from  his  little  sister. 

“ And  will  Sam  take  care  of  the  gardens  all  sum- 
mer after  they  are  dug  up  and  planted  ?”  said  Mr. 
May,  lifting  Primrose  upon  his  knee. 

• 1 Oh  no.  papa ! that’s  what  we  want  to  do.” 

“ Well,”  said  her  father,  “ upon  three  conditions 
I will  give  you  each  a garden  : First  of  all,  mam- 
ma must  approve.  Next,  each  one  is  to  choose  her 
own  seeds  and  plants,  to  suit  her  own  taste.  And, 
lastly,  each  must  keep  her  own  garden  in  order, 
after  the  first  heavy  digging  is  done.  She  must 
sow  the  seeds,  and  plant  the  plants,  and  dispute 
possession  w ith  the  weeds — all  herself.  Now,  what 
does  mamma  say  ?” 

“ I say  yes,  with  all  my  heart!”  answered  Mrs. 
May.  “But  I too  shall  make  conditions — or,  at 
least,  one : In  each  garden,  no  matter  how  full  it 
may  be,  there  must  be  one  corner  set  apart  for  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  brotherly-kindness,  and  such 
sweet  herbs ; and  each  shall  be  well  hedged  in  with 
the  Golden  Rule.” 

“ Well,  children,  now  you  know  the  conditions, 
what  do  you  say?”  said  their  father. 

“ I like  the  conditions  very  much,  papa,”  said 
Clover. 

“ They  are  easy  enough,”  said  Lily. 

“Mamma,”  said  Primrose,  quitting  her  father 
and  going  to  lean  her  elbows  on  her  mother’s  lap, 
“ what  is  the  hedge  for.” 

“To  fence  out  such  little  mischief-makers  as 
pride  and  selfishness  and  envy ; for  if  they  get  in 
they  will  root  up  every  sweet  flower  there.  And 
no  other  hedge  grows  low  enough  and  close  enough 
to  keep  them  out.” 

“ But,  mamma,”  said  Primrose,  her  little  mouth* 
dimpling  into  a smile  of  full  intelligence,  “ who’ll 
want  the  herbs?” 

“ We  shall  see,”  said  her  mother,  answering  the 
smile.  “I  should  not  wonder  if  I came  down  to 
the  gardens  myself  for  a 6prig  now  and  then.” 

“Well,  papa,”  said  Lilian,  “we  agree.  But 
where  are  the  seeds  and  plants  which  we  must 
choose  to  come  from  ?” 

“I  suppose  from  my  pocket,”  said  Mr.  May. 
“ Most  things  seem  to  come  from  there  nowadays. 
See!  here  are  three  greenbacks — a dollar  apiece 
for  each  of  you — how  far  will  that  go  ? Far  enough, 
I think,  for  little  novices.” 

“Oh,  papa!”  said  Clover,  “a  dollar  apiece  is  a 
great  deal.  Are  flower  seeds  so  expensive  ?” 

“All  depends  upon  the  sort,”  said  Mr.  May,  with 
a shrug  of  his  shoulders.  ‘ ‘ They  cost  from  five  cents 
a paper  to  fifty  cents  a seed,  according  to  circum- 
stances.” 


“Fifty  cents  a seed!”  said  Lily.  “I  guess  I 
sha’n’t  buy  that  sort.  Spend  all  my  money  for  two 
seeds,  truly !” 

“ Papa,  did  you  mean  me  to  spend  a whole  dollar 
too?”  said  little  Primrose,  eying  the  greenback  in 
her  hand  as  a joy  quite  beyond  belief. 

“ You  are  to  spend  the  whole  of  it.  And  you  will 
find  it  as  easy  to  do  as  possible.” 

“ A dollar  will  buy  twenty  papers  of  the  five 
cent  kind — only  think!”  said  Lily.  “Papa,  will 
Robin  lend  us  tools  ?” 

“No,  no;  you  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Robin.  1 will  furnish  the  tools.  Now,  what  next  ?” 

“How  are  we  td  choose  our  seeds,  papa?”  said 
Clover. 

“Oh,  to  be  sure!  Here  is  Mr.  Vick’s  Cata- 
logue,” said  her  father,  taking  it  out  from  liis  pack- 
age, ” full  of  names  and  descriptions  and  prices. 
You  can  study  this  at  your  leisure,  and  when  the 
lists  are  made  out  I’ll  send  an  order  for  the  seeds.” 

Prim’s  eyes  glistened  as  her  father  fluttered  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Catalogue.  What  pictures  of  flow- 
ers were  there ! 

. “How  splendid!”  said  Lily,  taking  it  from  his 
hand,  and  pausing  over  a bunch  of  petunias. 

“Papa,”  said  Clover,  “I  feel  too  rich!” 

“Rich?”  said  Mr.  May,  laughing — “you  will 
feel  as  poor  as  possible  when  you  have  studied  that 
Catalogue  for  half  an  hour.  I foresee  an  endless  call 
for  donations.  In  fact,  you  will  be  such  poverty- 
stricken  damsels,  with  your  one  dollar  apiece,  that 
I think  we  had  better  take  up  a collection  at  once, 
before  matters  go  any  further.  Mamma,  what  will 
you  give  ?” 

“Some  strong  calico  frocks,  and  thick  shoes  and 
gloves,”  replied  Mrs.  May,  promptly. 

“A  most  needed  contribution!  Bnt  tending 
rather  to  the  comfort  of  the  gardeners  than  the 
beauty  of  the  garden.” 

“Ob,  I will  give  the  gardens  each  a rose-bush,” 
said  Mrs.  May. 

“ Ah,  that  is  good ! Sam,  what  say  you  ?” 

“ A cutting  of  geranium,  Sir,  for  each ; with  twine 
for  tying  up  the  flowers,  and  strong  sticks  and  la- 
bels. Also,  the  help  of  a knife  and  hammer  and 
nails  when  wanted.” 

“All  very  excellent  and  necessary,”  said  his  fa* 
ther. 

“ /will  furnish  advice,”  said  Jack,  “ in  any  quan- 
tity, and  upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  Also,  as 
Sam  says,  a well-grown  plant  of  Canada  thistle  for 
each  garden-just  to  promote  the  growth  of  mam- 
ma’s sweet  herbs.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  promote  the  growth  of  mamma’s 
hedge,”  said  Lily.  “If  you’ll  furnish  absence, 
Jack,  we’ll  take  it,  and  thank  you  too.” 

“For  me,”  Baid  Mr.  May,  “I  will  provide  the 
tools.  And  I think,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
is  all  I will  engage  to  do.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  will  give  us  tools,  papa  ?” 
said  Lily,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“A  little  spade  and  watering-pot,  papa?”  said 
Primrose. 

“You  will  see,”  said  her  father.  “ If  I tell  you 
all  beforehand  the  package  will  not  be  so  interest- 
ing when  it  comes.” 


■ We  can  wait !’’  said  Lily,  gleefully.  “ We’ve 
uugh  to  think  of  for  one  day.  Come,  Clover, 
’s  go  make  our  list.”  r.  ■ . . , , 

“But  I think  I can  not1  JriaM Imine^ttwajight, 


Lily,”  said  Clover,  as  she  came  to  the  window. 
“ I don’t  know  yet  where  my  garden  is  to  be.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  said  Lily.  “Just 
look  at  these  pinks ! Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  s6 
grand  ?” 

“ Why,  it  makes  a great  deal  of  difference,”  said 
Clover,  eying  the  pinks  with  loving  looks.  “I  can’t 
tell  what  I shall  want.  I may  have  to  ‘plant  out’ 
something,  you  know ; and  that  would  require  tall 
things.  Or  there  may  be  rocks.  Oh,  Lily,  I’m 
so  happy ! — it’s  so  delightful !” 

“ These  gardens  will  be  a study,”  said  Mr.  May 
to  his  wife.  • “Clover,  what  do  you  know  about 
‘planting  out?’” 

Clover  turned  back,  blushing  a little. 

“Not  much,  papa.  But  I heard  you  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  talking  one  day,  and  I saw  something  in  a 
book.” 

“ That’s  right,”  saidher  father;  “ listen,  and  then 
apply  your  knowledge.  But  go  and  make  your 
list,  my  child ; and  then  it  can  be  modified  here 
and  there  if  need  be.  You  will  find  it  a longer 
business  than  you  think.  And  I’ll  see  where  the 
gardens  shall  be  to-morrow.” 

So  the  three  children  curled  themselves  up  on 
the  broad,  low  window  seat,  and  the  work  began. 
Mr.  May  and  the  boys  went  off,  and  their  mother 
sat  silent  by  the  table,  her  gentle  face  bent  over  her 
work. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  children  of  whom  I told  you  in  my  first 
chapter  had  been  (so  far)  brought  up  in  the  city. 
Brick  walls,  and  nois^fetreets,  and  town  sights  and 
sounds,  were  what, they  knew  best;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Primrose  pronounced  the  celery  seed 
“sweet,”  if  only  by  way  of  comparison,  and  quite 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  claims.  Of  course  their 
knowledge  of  flowers  was  all  in  one  line.  A green- 
house full  of  geraniums,  camellias,  violets  impris- 
oned in  pots,  and  cacti  stretching  their  spiny  arms 
wildly  about,  far  away  from  their  native  plains; 
an  orderly  hyacinth  in  a table-glass  in  a furnace- 
heated  room,  or  a small  bed  of  the  same  planted 
where  now  and  then  a stray  beam  of  sunshine  slept 
between  inclosing  walls ; a tall  magnolia,  growing 
forlornly  between  a brick  wall  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  dusty  pavement  on  the  other ; a wisteria,  ram- 
bling drearily  over  a brown  stone  front  in  the  vain 
search  after  something  pleasant — all  these  they  had 
seen  again  and  again.  But  these  are  exiles,  sing- 
ing but  half  their  sweet  song  in  a strange  land; 
and  every  child  knows  the  difference  between  their 
captive  beauty  and  the  free,  sonsy  grace  of  a truant 
dandelion,  that  every  now  and  then  runs  away  to 
see  the  world,  and  displays  the  oldest  fashions  in 
Fifth  Avenue.  Highly  respectable  little  dande- 
lion ! — nobody  ever  dared  laugh  at  it  yet. 

A year  before  this  time  of  which  I write  Mr. 
May  bad  bought  a country  place,  and  with  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  the  family  had  all  removed  thith- 
er, to  make  it  their  home.  It  was  not  at  all  a re- 
markable place,  unless  for  being  at  once  large,  old- 
fashioned,  and  comfortable— three  things  not  al- 
ways found  together  in  these  days.  The  house  stood 
back  from  the  road,  with  a short,  smooth  slope  of 
grass  between,  and  a simple  white  fence  for  bound- 
ary line.  ThL  fence  turned  up  the  slope  quite  near 
the  house  on  one  side ; but  on  the  other,  where  was 
the  door  of  entrance,  the  green  turf  had  even  a 
wider  sweep  than  in  front,  and  the  fence  stood  off 
at  a respectful  distance.  Behind  the  house  was  a 
large  garden  and  orchard  combined,  where  already 
Robin  was  busy  with  his  pruning-kuife  and  hot 
beds,  and  preparations  of  all  kinds.  For  it  was 
now  just  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  there  were  days 
when  the  very  breath  of  spring  was  abroad ; and 
the  light  on  the  bare  trees  looked  soft  and  gentle, 
and  adventurous  blades  of  grass  peeped  out  in  shel- 
tered places. 

The  front-door  of  the  house  being,  after  all,  a side 
door,  the  real  front  was  unbroken  except  by  a large 
bow-window  belonging  to  the  family  sitting-room ; 
and  as  the  first  floor  of  the  house  was  but  a single 
step  above  the  ground,  this  bow-window  was  some- 
thing like  a glazed  _porch,  Laving  its  own  low  step 
without,  and  within  a broad,  divan-sort  of  seat  on 
all  sides.  And  now,  in  winter,  shut  tight  with 
double  sashes,  it  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
children.  Here  they  sat  with  their  Catalogue  on 
this  very  afternoon  of  which  I speak,  hardly  know- 
ing whether  they  were  most  delighted  or  at  their 
wit’s  end ; for  of  all  distracting  things  commend  me 
to  a well-drawn  up,  illustrated  Catalogue  of  flow- 
ers ! Such  a bewildering  confusion  of  red  and  blue 
and  purple  and  yellow ; such  descriptions  of  “ snowy 
white”  blossoms  dazzling  your  very  eyes;  such 
“ blazes  of  brilliance”  that  you  seem  to  see ; such 
“ very  sweet”  perfumes  that  you  almost  perceive ! 
The  colored  leaves,  the  stately  growers,  the  trail- 
ing creepers,  the  vines  that  mount  up  like  Jack’s 
bean  to  an  enchanted  world  above  your  head.  Peo- 
ple go  into  raptures  over  lace  and  jewels  and  old 
china.  Well,  well,  those  have  their  place;  but  it 
is  not  the  place  of  a violet,  after  all.  And  they  are 
not  heart’s-ease — they  can  never  be  balm. 

“ Now,  first,”  said  Lily — “ oh  me,  whatever  shall 
we  do  with  these  hard  names!” 

“They  are  not  so  hard  when  you  have  looked  at 
them  a little,”  said  Clover  “Maria  Jarvis  knows 
ever  so  many.  See— that  first  one  is  easy  enough 
— ‘abronia.’” 

“How  shall  we  begin?”  said  Lily;  “will  you 
take  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue,  aud  I the  sec- 
ond, and  Primrose  the  third  ? or  shall  we  divide 
by  flowers  ? Abronia  for  you,  and  adonis  for  me 
and  ager— ageratum  for  Prim  ? Such  names  !” 

“But  that  wouldn’t  be  choosing,"  said  Clover. 

“No,  it  wouldn’t,”  said  Lily,  “and  we’ve  got 
to  choose.  Well,  shall  we  agree  that  we  won’t 
ever  take  the  same  ?” 

“But  that  would  not  be  choosing , either,”  said 
Clover. 

“Then  we’U  just  have  to  begin  and  nc  more 
about  it,”  said  Lily.  “ I don’t  want  any  of  all 
these  first  four — do  you  ?’■ 

“ I want  abronia,”  said  Primrose.  “ It’s  sweet.’* 

“Write  it  down  then,”  said  Lily,  “but  if  you 
take  all  the  sweet  flowers,  I guess  you’ll  have 
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enough.  And  that’s  so  little — only  six  inches  high. 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I want,  and  that’s  snap-drag- 
on— never  mind  the  other  name.  Look,  Clover, 
here’s  a picture  of  it ; and  you  see  they  say  it’s 
‘ exceedingly  brilliant.’  Oh,'l  should  think  so,  in- 
deed ! — ‘ scarlet  and  yellow  with  white  throat,’  and 
‘crimson  with  white  throat,’  and  ‘magnificently 
striped,’  and  all  sorts.  Which  would  you  take  ? 
— here’s  a blood-red  one.” 

“I  should  take  this — see,  down  at  the  bottom,” 
said  Clover , “ ' best  and  brightest  varieties  mixed.’  ” 

“ Why  how  splendid !”  said  Lily ; “and  only  ten 
cents  for  them  all.” 

While  Lily  was  writing  down  snap-dragon,  Clo- 
ver peeped  over  the  leaf  and  quietly  headed  her  own 
list  with  sweet  alyssum 

“ What’s  that  ? ” said  Lily.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  I don’t  believe 
you’ll  like  that.  It’s  just  some  common  little  white 
thing.” 

“But  see  these!”  said  Clover;  “amaranthus, 
with  red  and  yellow  and  green  foliage.  I must 
have  that — they  say  it’s  useful  for  back-gTOunds.” 

“ What  are  back-grounds  ?”  said  Lily.  “ ‘ Love 
lies  bleeding1 — what  a funny  name ! Prim,  don’t 
you  want  any  thing  on  this  page?” 

“ I’ll  see  what  there  is  first,”  said  Primrose,  knit- 
ting her  little  brows ; on  all  the  other  pages,  I mean. 
Because  I get  so  confused.  I think  I want  every 
thing ; and  you  know  I can’t  have  that.” 

“Oh,  but  a dollar  will  get  a great  deal,”  said 
Lily ! “ Just  look  at  those  asters ! I must  have 

them.” 

“ So  must  I,  some  of  them,”  said  Clover.  “And 
there  are  ever  so  many  kinds.  Which  one  will  you 
take?” 

“ This  first  one— ‘ perfection,’  ” said  Lily.  “There 
can’t  be  any  thing  much  better  than  that.” 

“ I’ll  take  the  * chrysanthemum — flowered,”  said 
Clover.  “ I like  chrysanthemums.” 

“Well,  I guess  I’ll  have  this  little  one — ‘pyra- 
midal bouquet,’  ” said  Primrose.  “Because  I like 
bouquets.” 

“ Prim’s  garden  will  be  all  six  inches  high,”  said 
Lily,  laughing. 

“ They  say  balsams  are  beautiful,”  said  Clover, 
writing  the  name  down  on  her  list.  “ And  they 
must  have  good  culture;  you  see  they  must  be 
sown  and  then  transplanted,  and  pinched  off.  That’s 
just  what  I shall  like.  I think  I can  take  pains 
enough.” 

“ Then  you’d  better  take  some  cockscombs,”  said 
Lily — “ ‘recommended  to  all  who  will  give  their 
plants  good  care.’  Why,  I mean  to  do  that,  too,  of 
course ; but  then  I don’t  want  fussy  things.” 

“Oh ! oh !”  cried  Primrose — “just  look  at  these 
dianthus  flowers  over  the  leaf!” 

“Dianthus!”  said  Lily — “what’s  dianthus? 
Why,  they  are  perfectly  splendid!” 

“ They  are  pinks,”  said  Clover ; “it  says  so  down 
here.  I never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful  in  all 
my  life !” 

“ No,  I believe  you  never  did,”  said  Lily ; “ and 
there  are  ever  so  many  kinds.  Let’s  go  all  through 
and  look  at  the  pictures  the  first  thing.  There’s 
something — I don’t  know  what ; and  pansies — and 
petunias.  Mamma,  this  Catalogue  is  perfectly  fas- 
cinating !” 

Mamma  laughed  a little  at  that.  “How  do  the 
dollars  hold  out,  Lily?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh ! I don’t  know,  ” said  Lily — “ well , I guess. 
You  see,  mamma,  we  are  going  through  just  to  put 
down  a few  of  the  most  striking  ones  first,  and  then 
we  can  add  to  the  lists  afterward.” 

“How  many  ‘most  striking  ones’  does  each  list 
contain  at  present  ?”  said  Mrs.  May,  looking  very 
much  amused. 

‘ ‘ We  haven’t  counted  yet,  mamma.  Now,  there’s 
something  I should  like — a ‘ double  green-centred 
sunflower,’  from  five  to  eight  feet  high.” 

“ That  sounds  imposing,  at  least,”  said  Mrs.  May. 

“Don’t  you  like  sunflowers,  mamma?  — the 
name’s  pretty.  What  do  they  look  like  ?” 

“ Mamina,”  said  Primrose,  going  to  her  side, 
“ what  flower  do  you  love  best  ?” 

“Iam  quite  fond  of  primroses !”  said  Mrs.  May, 
taking  the  little  face  between  her  hands  and  giving 
it  a kiss. 

“And  you’d  like  some  more?”  said  Primrose, 
laughing. 

“ Very  much !” 

“ Well,  there’s  plenty  of  ’em  in  Mr.  Tick’s  Cata- 
logue,” said  Prim,  gleefully,  going  back  to  her  seat. 
“And  111  write  ’em  right  down.” 

“ But,  Lily,”  said  Clover,  presently,  looking  up 
from  her  list,  “mamma  has  reason — how  far  icill 
a dollar  go  ? It  will  never  buy  all  these  in  the 
world !”  said  Clover,  showing  a slip  of  paper  wfell 
penciled  on  both  sides. 

“Oh ! I guess  it  will,”  said  Lily;  “a  dollar’s  a 
great  deal.  Let’s  count  up  and  see.  But  I haven’t 
written  down  the  prices— never  mind ; we  can  turn 
over  the  leaves  again.  There’s  snap-dragon  one — I 
mean  ten ; and  aster  fifteen ! how  comes  that,  I 
wonder? — fifteen  is  twenty-five;  and  pinks,  ten 
more,  makes  thirty-five ; and  my  sunflower  is  for- 
ty-five ; and  pansy,  sixty-five  ; and  my  double  por- 
tulaca — Dear  me,  that  will  never  do! — double 
portulaca,  ffty  ! Why,  I must  have  five  dollars’ 
worth  on  my  list,  at  that  rate.” 

“I’ve  got  three  dollars’  worth  on  mine,”  said 
Clover,  laying  it  down  with  a blank  face.  The 
children  looked  at  each  other,  then  broke  into  a 
laugh. 

“Prim  was  wise,”  said  Lily;  “she  waited.  Well, 
we’ve  just  got  to  begin  over  again,  that’s  all.” 

“Yes.”  said  Clover,  “we  began  all  wrong.  I 
ought  to  have  had  more  sense.  The  way  is  to  put 
down  only  what  you  must  have,  at  first ; and  then 
write  down  the  price  after  each  one.  Let’s  take 
new  slips  of  paper,  and  make  a nice  list  this  time.” 

“Well,”  said  Lily ; and  she  wrote  at  the  top  of 
her  paper — “Flower  seeds  that  I must  have.” 

“Now  don’t  let  us  talk,”  said  Clover,  “but  just 
go  over  the  Catalogue  quietly  and  think."  And 
again  the  enticing  pages  were  turned  over,  leaf  by 
leaf. 

“ Well,  this  passes  all  my  philosophy,”  said  Lily, 
when  she  had  again  added  up  her  list.  ‘ 1 It  seems 
that  I must  have  at  least  two  dollars’  worth !” 
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I “That’s  just  what  I’ve  got,  too,”  said  Clover 
“ Papa  might  well  say  it  would  be  a long  piece  of 
work.” 

“Mamma,”  said  Primrose,  once  more  quitting 
the  bow- window  for  her  mother’s  side,  “isn’t  it 
funny  ?” 

“And are  you  in  difficulties,  too?”  said  her  mo 
ther. 

“ I’ve  not  made  my  list  yet,  mamma,  I get  so 
confused  between  what  they  want  and  wliat  I want. 
I think  I’ll  wait  till  they  have  all  done  with  the 
Catalogue,  and  then  I can  take  it.” 

“That’s  not  likely  to  be  very  soon,”  said  Lily. 
“ What  can  I strike  out ! Mamma,  did  you  ever 
see  this  bartonia— very  showy,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  gray  branches  ?” 

“ Yes,  I have  seen  it.” 

“ Is  it  pretty?” 

“It  is  very  showy.” 

“ Which  is  the  prettiest,  that  or  pansies  ?” 

“ Ob,  pansies,  if  I am  to  be  judge ! They  are 
showy  and  lovely  too.” 

“How  nice!”  said  Lily;  “that’s  just  whgt  I’d 
like  to  be.  I’ll  mark  pansies  with  my  red  pencil, 
as  a settled  thing.  But  they’re  terribly  expensive.” 

“It  often  costs  a good  deal  to  be  showy  and  love- 
ly,” said  Mrs.  May,  with  a smile. 

“I  must  have  my  hyacinth  bean,”  said  Clover, 
“but  that  don’t  cost  a great  deal ; and  I must  have 
some  stocks,  though  they  do.  Mamina,  are  zinnias 
handsome?” 

“Very  handsome.” 

“I  may  want  those,  they  look  useful,”  said  Clo- 
ver, with  her  face  full  of  plans  and  back-grounds. 

‘ ‘ And  I must  have  petunias,”  said  Lily.  “ Mam- 
ma, my  head’s  in  a perfect  whirl.” 

‘ ‘ Then  if  I were  you,”  said  her  mother,  “ I would 
put  my  body  in  a whirl,  and  then  give  it  a good 
run  out  of  doors.  You  will  not  know  red  from  blue 
if  you  sit  puzzling  there  any  longer.” 

“I  guess  that’s  true,”  said  Lily,  with  a laugh. 
“I’m  as  tired — !” 

And  the  children  went  for  their  hoods  and  cloaks 
and  then  off  into  the  snow ; little  Primrose  giving  a 
lingering  look  at  the  Catalogue  where  it  lay  on  the 
window-seat.  Her  list  was  but  just  begun. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Language  of  Flo  wees.— “Well,  I’m  Mowed!" 


Journalism. — A new  Roman  Catholic  satirical  paper 
will,  it  is  rumored,  shortly  appear  in  England.  It  is  to 
be  called  Guy  Fawkes , and  will  blow  up  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  once  a week. 


An  Irish  peasant  being  asked  why  he  permitted  his  pig 
to  take  up  his  quarters  with  his  family,  made  an  answei 
abounding  with  satirical  naivete:  “Why  not?  Doesn’t 
the  place  afford  every  convenience  that  a pig  can  require  ?" 


The  entire  assets  of  a recent  bankrupt  were  nine  chil- 
dren. The  creditors  acted  magnanimously,  and  let  him 
keep  them. 


What  business  ought  Tom  Thumb  to  go  into?  Grocer 
('/row  sir). 


The  Cheapest  Wat  with  the  Lawyers — Keep  one's 
own  counsel. 


Why  is  Queen  Victoria,  just  about  now,  like  a deaf  lady  1 
-Because  her  Erin  ( hearing ) is  in  a bad  condition. 


A dentist  of  our  acquaintance  says  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  take  the  Tartar  off  a woman’s  teeth  than  off  her  tongue. 


How  many  peas  are  there  in  a pint  ? — One  p. 


Latest  from  Abroad What  foreign  town  has  the 

dirtiest  street  ?— Mess-ina. 


Accident  with  Machinery.  — “I’ve  got  a new  ma- 
chine,” said  a Yankee  peddler,  “ for  picking  bones  ont  of 
fishes.  Now,  I tell  you,  it’s  a leetle  bit  the  damdest  tiling 
you  ever  did  see.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  set  it  on  a ta- 
ble, and  turn  a crank,  and  the  fish  flies  rite  down  your 
throat,  and  the  bones  rite  under  the  grate.  Well,  there 
was  a country  ‘green-horn’  got  hold  of  it  the  other  day, 
and  he  turned  the  crank  the  wrong  way ; and,  I tell  you, 
the  way  the  bones  flew  down  his  throat  was  awful.  Why, 
it  stuck  that  feller  so  full  of  bones  that  he  couldn't  get  his 
shirt  off  for  a whole  week.” 


The  following  is  an  Irishman’s  description  of  making  a 
cannon : “ Take  a long  hole,  and  pour  brass  or  iron  all 
round  it.” 


One  of  Gough’s  stories  was  a neat  hit  at  those  dilatory 
people  who  are  always  behind  time.  Some  one  said  to  a 
person  of  this  class,  “ I see  that  you  belong  to  the  three- 
handed  people."  “Three-handed:  that’s  rather  uncom- 
mon.” “ Oh  no,  common  enough — two  hands  like  other 
people— and  a little  behind.hand  /" 


A Missouri  paper  announced  a short  time  since  that  the 
“wife-crop  in  Gasconada  County  yielded  fifteen  thousand 
gals.”  The  next  week  the  editor  came  out  with  an  “er- 
ratum— for  wife  read  wine.” 


A Scotchman  asked  an  Irishman,  “Why  were  half- 
farthings  coined  in  England?”  Pat's  answer  was,  “To 
give  Scotchmen  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  to  charita- 
ble institutions."  

Why  is  a mad  bull  an  animal  of  a convivial  disposition  ? 
—Because  he  offers  a horn  to  every  one  he  meets. 


An  irascible  gentleman  lately  fought  a duel  with  his  in- 
timate friend  because  he  jocosely  asserted  that  he  was 
born  without  a shirt  to  his  back! 


The  following  purports  to  be  a model  medical  puff: 

“ Dear  Doctor,— I shall  be  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  old  next  October.  For  over  eighty-four  years 
I have  been  an  invalid,  unable  to  step  except  when  moved 
with  a lever.  But  a year  ago  I heard  of  the  Granicular 
Sirup.  I bought  a bottle,  smelt  the  cork,  and  found  my- 
self a man.  I can  now  run  twelve  miles  and  a half  an 
hour,  and  throw  thirteen  somersaults  without  stopping.” 


There  are  great  fears  entertained  in  England  that  if  the 
cattle  disease  continues  Hamlet’s  declaration  that  the 
“ times  are  out  of  joint"  will  be  realized. 


The  fellow  who  sat  down  on  a pin  got  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

A deceased  chief  justice  once  addressed  a jury  in  the 
following  model  speech : “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  this 
ease  the  counsel  on  both  sides  are  unintelligible;  the  wit- 
nesses incredible';  and  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  are 
both  sncli  bad  characters  that  to  me  it  is  indifferent  which 
way  you  give  your  verdict.” 

“ BeUes-'ollI  i ftnit  tAanJ  people  to  church. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH’S  WIFE. 


BY  AUGUSTUS  COMSTOCK. 

She  has  a figure  trim  and  neat, 

And  full  of  health  and  life, 

With  nimble  hands  and  nimble  feet, 

The  blacksmith’s  little  wife. 

Her  hair  is  dark,  her  eyes  are  blue, 

And  though  her  cheek  is  browned, 

An  anchorite  would  smile  to  view 
A face  so  smooth  and  round. 

All  day  she  labors  like  the  bee, 

The  blacksmith’s  little  wife, 

While  round  her  play  her  children  three, 
Bright-haired  and  full  of  life. 

And  all  day  long,  her  cheery  song 
Comes  through  the  cottage  door, 

While  tap,  tap,  tap,  her  gaiters  rap 
The  neatly  sanded  floor. 

Her  swarthy  husband,  from  the  town, 
Comes  home  when  day  is  dim ; 

For  kisses  he  must  stoop  ’way  down, 

Or  she  climb  up  to  him. 

He’s  just  the  man  that  women  crave 
To  shield  them  from  “the  wrong,” 

For  he’s  as  kind  as  he  is  brave, 

As  brave  as  he  is  strong. 

You’re  tired  out  with  work,”  she  sighs; 

“You  lead  a weary  life.” 

‘No,  no,”  quoth  he,  “’tis  Paradise, 

With  such  a little  wife.” 

The  gleeful  fire  with  ardent  rays 
Peeps  slyly  from  the  hearth, 

The  tea-pot  blushes  in  the  blaze, 

The  kettle  shakes  with  mirth. 

The  sleek  “grimalkin”  purs  and  mews, 
The  dog  whines  at  the  door, 

The  pattering  of  little  shoes 
Is  heard  along  the  floor. 

About  the  smith  his  children  play 
When  evening’s  meal  is  through, 

They  love  to  see  his  pipe  of  clay 
Send  forth  its  clouds  of  blue. 


They  clamber  on  his  shoulders  broad, 
They  clamber  on  his  knee, 

While  wife  looks  on  with  smile  and  nod 
And  all  are  full  of  glee. 

I’d  sooner  be  this  blacksmith  bold, 

With  such  a little  wife, 

Than  have  the  wealth  of  yellow  gold 
That  gilds  an  aimless  life. 


THE  ISLAND  GIRL. 


A TRUE  INCIDENT. 

After  leaving  the  port  of  Valparaiso  we  cruised 
for  several  months  in  different  parts  of  the  Pacific, 
capturing  three  large  sperm  whales  and  a “ Califor- 
nia gray.”  The  latter  was  a curious-looking  fish, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a long,  fun- 
nel-shaped head,  crooked  flukes,  and  a thin,  taper- 
ing body,  spotted  like  that  of  a leopard.  We  lost 
a whole  tub  of  line,  and  one  of  our  best  boats  was 
stoven,  before  we  succeeded  in  killing  “Monsieur 
Gray but  he  rewarded  us  for  our  trouble  in  the 
end — yielding  us  forty  barrels  of  good  clear  oil.  By 
this  time  the  few  casks  of  fresh  water  procured  at 
Valparaiso  were  nearly  empty;  so,  as  soon  as  we 
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had  stowed  our  oil  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  Nav- 
igator Islands  to  obtain  a fresh  supply.  Our  ves- 
sel was  the  bark  St.  Mary , of  New  Bedford,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Buncle— a tall,  raw-boned  na- 
. tive  of  Sag  Harbor,  who  could  fling  a lance  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  fathoms  without  missing  his  aim. 
He  was  a thorough  whaleman  and  sailor,  equally 
cool  and  collected  whether  battling  with  the  mighty 
leviathan  of  the  deep  or  the  shrieking  typhoon ; a 
large-hearted,  genial  man,  too,  well  calculated.to 
Win  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  officers  and  crew. 

All  hands  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a 
run  ashore.  The  vast  watery  wilderness  of  ocean, 
unrelieved  by  a rock  or  even  a floating  blade  of 
grass,  must  eventually  fatigue  the  eyes  of  poor 
Jack,  how  deep  soever  may  be  bis  attachment  to 
Old  Neptune ; and  though  his  fancy  may  occasion- 
ally weave  pictures  of  rocks,  valleys,  and  even  trees 
among  the  clouds  in  the  horizon,  yet  these  are  not 
substantial  enough  to  satisfy  his  longings  for  a sight 
of  terra  firma. 

As  our  little  bark  stood  bravely  upon  our  shore- 
ward course  we  spent  our  leisure  hours  in  washing 
and  “ patching  up”  our  well-worn  garments,  so  as  to 
look  respectable  when  we  should  reach  our  island 
port — for  a sailor  likes  to  appear  well,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  a savage.  A couple  of  clothes-lines  forward, 
extending  across  and  above  the  deck  from  the  lee 
to  the  weather  shrouds,  now  presented  a spectacle 
which  was  both  amusing  and  picturesque.  Old- 
blue  jackets  with  great  patches  upon  the  elbows, 
trowsers  of  various  sizes  and  colors,  Guernsey  frocks, 
woolen  stockings,  and  clean  but?  melancholy-look- 
ing shirts  were  there — all  tossing  about  in  the  wind, 
with  arms  and  legs  kicking  and  striking  at  each 
other,  as  if  they  were  quarreling  because  one  gar- 
ment stood  a chance  of  getting  dry  before  the 
other. 

One  morning,  however,  the  cry  of  “Land  0!” 
wafted  simultaneously  from  our  three  mast-heads, 
✓ put  an  end  to  our  “washing  and  drying.”  We 
donned  such  of  our  garments  as  were  fit  to  be  worn, 
and  hung  up  those  that  were  wet  in  the  fore-hold. 
Then  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  we  gratefully  in- 
haled the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers  and  spices  waft- 
ed from  the  groves  of  beautiful  Samoa,  the  island 
we  were  approaching.  As  our  little  hark  boomed 
onward  through  the  curling  waves  our  watchful 
gaze  was  soon  rewarded  with  tall,  sloping  hills, 
covered  with  cloud-like  masses  of  green  verdure, 
slender  cocoa-nut-trees  lining  a white,  curving 
beach,  and  the  huts  of  the  natives,  with  the  smoke 
ascending  from  them,  seen  through  openings  in  the 
shrubbery  of  bread-fruit-trees  and  clambering  vines. 

We  let  go  our  anchor  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
beach  and  shook  hands  with  a number  of  natives 
who  had  come  alongside  in  canoes  loaded  with  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  bread-fruit,  which  they  were 
anxious  to  exchange  for  tobacco,  articles  of  clothing, 
etc.  After  our  sails  were  furled  we  were  at  leisure 
to  trade  with  the  islanders.  From  one  of  them — a 
gigantic  fellow  whose  only  garment  was  a piece  of 
tappa  (cloth)  confined  about  the  waist,  and  whose 
Herculean  chest  was  scarred  with  many  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle — I obtained  a hundred  ripe  yellow 
bananas  for  a small  whistle,-  which  I had  carved  from 
a whale’s  tooth.  There  was  something  touching  in 
the  simple,  child-like  pleasure  evinced  by  the  stal- 
wart savage  for  such  a mere  trifle.  His  eyes  spark- 
led, his  whole  countenance  glowed  with  delight  as 
he  turned  the  little  piece  of  ivory  round  and  round 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  examined 
it  on  all  sides,  then  chuckled  and  commenced  to 
dance  about  the  deck,  clapping  his  hands.  After- 
Ward  I saw  him  striding  to  and  fro  along  the  lee 
gangway,  blowing  the  whistle  with  all  his  might, 
and  returning  the  envious  gaze  of  his  dusky  breth- 
ren with  glances  of  proud  exultation.  From  this 
man  my  attention  was  at  length  drawn  to  a pretty, 
interesting  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years,  who 
was  seated  upon  the  kniglit-heads  ciying  and  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  wore  a long 
thin  robe  of  faded  tappa,  confined  just  beneath  the 
arm-pits,  and  around  her  forehead  a pretty  wreath 
of  flowers,  from  beneath  which  her  long  black  hair 
streamed  in  wavy  masses.  On  her  lap  were  several 
dozen  mountain  or  mamee  apples , strung  together 
by  means  of  a piece  of  twine  formed  of  cocoa-nut 
husks. 

“ What  ails  you,  my  child?”  I inquired,  advan- 
cing and  touching  heron  the  shoulder;  “why  do 
you  cry?” 

She  wiped  her  eves  as  if  comforted  by  my  sym- 
pathy, and  in  broken  English  informed  me  that  she 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  selling  one  of  her  apples. 
The  crew,  attracted  by  more  palatable  fruits,  had 
paid  no  attention  to  her  simple  merchandise.  She 
feared  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  her  old  mother, 
who  had  sent  her  to  the  ship  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
without  any  cloth  or  tobacco ; and  this  old  mother, 
who,  according  to  the  child’s  description,  was  a per- 
fect fury — would  then  beat  her  with  sticks,  and  aft- 
erward shut  her  up  in  a dark  hole  in  the  mountain. 

I immediately  purchased  the  apples,  giving  her  in 
exchange  half  a dozen  heads  of  tobacco  and  a small 
silk  scarf.  The  latter  I fastened  about  her  shoul- 
ders, told  her  that  it  made  her  look  very  pretty,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  her  mother  would  not  take 
it  away  from  her.  She  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  with  childish  glee;  then  threw  her  arms 
nbout  my  neck,  calling  me  her  dear  “feleng’; 
(friend),  and  declaring  in  her  half  wild,  half  gen- 
tle manner,  that  she  would  never  go  back  to  her 
wicked  mother,  but  would  stay  with  me  and  let  mo 
be  her  father. 

Before  I could  reply  an  angry  screech,  some- 
thing like  that  of  an  owl,  pierced  my  ear,  and 
turning,  I beheld  an  old,  fierce-looking  hag,  whose 
gaunt  figure  was  enveloped  in  a ragged  jJiece  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  She  held  in  one  hand  a knotted,  formi- 
dable-looking stick,  and  in  the  other  a long  wooden 
pipe.  Her  skin  was  of  the  hue  of  parchment,  her 
forehead  seemed  to  bear  a hundred  wrinkles,  and  the 
small  black  eyes  beneath  gleamed  like  those  of  a 
wasp  from  a shriveled  apple. 

“Hi!  hi!  _hi.!  run  from  .mother,  eh?”  she 
screamed,  seidirli^y)  topi  pan  ion  by  the 


And  lifting  the  stick  she  would  have  carried  out 
her  threat,  had  I not  prevented  her.  The  tobacco 
which  her  little  daughter  now  slipped  into  her  hand 
elicited  a screech  of  satisfaction,  and  grinning  with 
delight,  she  thrust  the  stick  into  an  old  belt  around 
her  waist,  and  proceeded  to  fill  her  pipe.  She  had 
lighted  it  and  begun  to  smoke  when  the  mate  came 
forward,  ordering  all  the  natives  to  leave  the  ship. 
My  little  girl  was  obliged  to  go  with  her  mother. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  entered  the  ca- 
noe, and  as  it  glided  away  from  the  vessel  she  looked 
back  now  and  then,  waving  “ farewells”  to  me  with 
the  pretty  scarf.  I stood  watching  her  until  the 
canoe  with  its  occupants  disappeared  around  a head- 
land; and  even  then  her  large,  melancholy  eyes 
haunted  my  mind. 

When  our  watch  was  sent  ashore  the  next  day 
with  a raft  of  casks,  I looked  in  vain  for  the  child 
among  the  groups  of  natives  about  the  banks  of  the 
lake  from  which  we  were  to  procure  our  water. 

Children  of  both  sexes  were  there,  running  hith- 
er and  thither,  or  rolling  over  the  green  turf  like 
tumble-bugs.'  Many  were  provided  with  long  wood- 
en spears,  which  they  darted  at  the  little  fish  glid- 
ing “beneath  the  ripples  near  the  beach.  The  girls 
were  very  pretty,  but  I was  not  impressed  by  either 
of  them  as  I had  been  by  the  child  with  the  mount- 
ain apples. 

After  we  had  obtained  our  water  and  stowed  it  I 
visited  the  island  on  several  different  occasions,  but 
was  still  unable  to  find  my  little  friend ; and  I felt 
a presentiment  that  I should  never  see  her  again. 

One  foggy  morning  about  a week  after  my  last 
ramble  over  the  island  we  got  up  our  anchors  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  I had  just  taken  my  station  at 
the  helm  when  the  ciy  of  “ Hard  up— up  with  that 
wheel !”  was  shrieked  by  the  mate,  who  stood  upon 
the  knight-heads,  forward. 

I raised  the  wheel  quickly,  but  even  as  I did  so  I 
heard  a snapping,  crackling  sound,  followed  by  a 
plaintive  wail  that  pierced  my  ears  like  a knife. 
The  next  moment  the  main  yard  was  hauled  aback 
and  a boat  was  lowered — for  the  bark,  I soon  learned, 
had  run  over  a canoe,  containing  a little  girl.  A 
melancholy  suspicion  flashed  through  my  mind,  and 
with  breathless  anxiety  I awaited  the  return  of  the 
boat.  It  was  not  long  absent.  The  crew  had  not 
found  the  occupant  of  the  canoe,  but  had  picked  up 
fragments  of  the  frail  vessel,  to  one  of  which,  caught 
by  a projecting  nail,  hung  the  silk  scarf  which  I had 
given  to  the  island  girl. 

The  poor  child,  leaving  her  wicked  mother,  had 
put  off  in  the  canoe  before  the  vessel  sailed,  that  she 
might  intercept  it  and  be  taken  aboard  to  join  ‘ * her 
friend;”  but  the  thick  fog  had  prevented  her  from 
seeing  the  bark  in  time  to  escape  her  melancholy 
fate. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

“Nick,  old  fellow,  tell  me  what’s  the  row? 
There  have  I been  thinking  you  sulky  and  all  sorts 
of  things ; tell  me — ” and  I got  up  and  put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  “ Poor  old  boy ! what  is  it  ?” 

“Oh!  leave  me  alone.  There’s  nothing  the  mat- 
ter ; only  I’m  a fool.  Well,  if  you  must  know, 
read  that ! I shall  be  all  right  soon ; only  I got 
that  this  morning — read  it  1 It’s  my  own  fault ; I 
know  I’m  an  ass!” 

I took  the  letter  he  held  out,  and  he  twisted  up 
his  mouth  and  tried  to  whistle  “I’m  afloat;”  but  it 
was  a failure,  and  he  added,  in  a lower  tone : 

“One  can’t  pull  up  a ten  years’  fancy  of  that  sort, 
Jack,  without  shaking  the  soil  a bit.  Thank  you 
for  making  me  let  the  cat  out ; I’m  all  the  better 
for  it.  Good-night !” 

" was  sorry— more  sorry  than  I could  say— for 
him.  He  was  the  oldest  friend  I had  got.  We 
had  slept  in  the  same  chamber  at  Winchester,  and 
had  rowed  in  the  same  boats  at  Oxford,  and  I could 
not  bear  to  see  him  so  cut  up.  I could  have  done 
almost  any  thing  for  him,  any  thing — but — but 
wish  him  any  other  answer  than  the  one  I read  by 
the  fire-light  now.  It  was  this : 

“Mv  dear  Barnard,— You  must  not  think  more  of  the 
bject  mentioned  in  your  letter.  I do  not  speak  offhand 
or  unadvisedly ; but  I do  speak  decidedly,  wishing  to  aid 
you  in  determining  to  turn  your  mind  from  a subject 
which  (you  must  believe  me)  can  only  bring  you  pain. 

“ That  you  may  be  more  satisfied  of  this,  I inclose  a let- 
ter from  my  daughter  Minnie,  who  is  much  distressed  at 
being  obliged  to  give  you  pain. 

“Believe  me,  y^urs  sincerely, 

“T.  Darley.” 


could  not  bring  myself  to  read  Minnie’s  letter, 
so  I folded  Mr.  Darley’s  up  again,  and  gave  them 
both  back. 

old  Nick!  I’m  very  sorry  for  you.  I 
hadn’t  a notion  you  really  cared  for  licr.  Good- 
night, old  boy!”  and  I squeezed  his  hand,  feeling 
half  a hypocrite  all  the  time,  and  lay  down  to  think 
till  I fell  asleep. 

' think  that  any  one  who  is  rash  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  even  an  ordinarily  pretty  girl  is 
sure  to  make  a failure ; so  all  I shall  venture  to  say 
of  Minnie  Darley  is,  that  she  was  slight  and  very 
pretty  indeed.  Possibly  some  critics  might  object 
that  her  lips  were  rather  too  thin.  Perhaps,  too, 
that  her  delicately-chiseled  features  were,  at  times, 
almost  so  colorless  as  to  be  almost  more  suggestive 
of  marble  than  soft  flesh  and  blood ; but  in  a mo- 
ment a blush  or  a smile  could  warm  the  beautiful 
statue  intft  a iharming  English  girl;  and  any  one 
must  have  been  something  altogether  less  than  hon- 
est who  could  watch  her,  flushed  and  animated,  in 
the  momentary  pause  in  a valse  or  galop,  without 
acknowledging  that— artistically  speaking  at  least— 
she  was  lovely. 

I really  was  very  sorry  for  my  friend  Nick, 
for  I knew  how  I should  have  felt  that  letter.  I 
had  only  known  her  six  months ; he,  poor  fellow ! 
had  loved  her  for  ten  years.  It  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  his  one  idea  since  he  was  a 
boy  at  school,  and  he  was  inconsolable  now,  and 
seemed  quite  unable  to  rouse  himself  up  to  any 
thing.  I had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  stirring  him 
up  enough  to  start  for  Switzerland ; and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  I had 
promised  to  escort  as  far  as  Geneva,  I am  not  at  all 
sure  that  either  of  us  would  have  left  England  at 
ill.  When  we  did  start  he  was  not  a lively  com- 


panion, and  for  thirst  whole  day  traveled  with  his 
hat  resting  on  his  nose,  without  speaking  a word. 

Fortuhately  our  passage  over  the  Channel  was  a 
very  rough  one,  and  Nick,  who  was  never  an  over- 
good  sailor,  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  for  a 
time  to  turn  his  thoughts  away  to  other  more  im- 
mediate troubles. 

There  is  nothing,  as  every  one  knows,  like  time 
and  change  of  scene  to  take  the  edge  off  any  sorrow ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  helps  their  effects  more  than 
another  sorrow  intervening.  His  shocking  sea- 
sickness was,  as  it  were,  an  awful  black  chasm 
yawning  between  him  and  his  rejection ; and  when 
we  landed  at  Boulogne  his  spirit-  had  risen  in  a way 
that  surprised  us  all.  We  had  lovely  weather, 
luxuriant  fruit,  and  amusing  company.  My  mo- 
ther and  sister,  who  both  liked  him,  and  had  heard 
his  story,  did  all  that  kindness  could  suggest  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  by  the  time  wo  reached  Geneva, 
after  a leisurely  journey,  he  was  quite  himself  again, 
merry  and  uproarious,  the  life  of  the  party ; and  his 
confidences  to  me  had  been  dropped  for  at  least  a 
week. 

We  had  arranged — at  his  suggestion,  I believe — 
to  go  with  the  ladies  of  our  party  as  far  as  Chavro- 
nix,  a solitary  chalet,  standing  in  its  own  pine  wood 
and  vineyard,  on  an  isolated  marble  rock,  a little 
way  up  the  mountains  between  Bex  and  Aigle  to 
the  west  of  the  Rhone  above  the  Lake.  A steamer 
was  starting  very  soon  after  our  train  arrived,  so  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  on  by  it  the  same  night  as 
far  as  Lausanne  without  making  any  stop  at  Geneva. 
There  was  not  any  time  to  spare,  and  Nick  ran  to 
inquire  for  letters,  while  I hurried  the  luggage  on 
board  as  best  I could.  My  mother  and  Nick  settled 
down  quietly  on  one  of  the  benches  on  deck  to  digest 
their  letters  as  the  boat  steamed  out.  Neither  Fan- 
ny nor  I had  any  to  read ; so  we  leaned  together 
over  the  bows,  and  devoted  our  whole  attention  to 
the  enjoyment  of  some  grapes  and  a light  fresh 
breeze  which  blew  in  our  faces,  and  was  exquisite- 
ly refreshing  after  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  train. 
A heavy  shower  had  just  blown  over,  leaving  the 
sky  behind  it  as  blue  and  sparkling  as  the  lake  be- 
low, and  the  distant  mountains  and  trees  on  either 
shore  and  the  sunny  lateen  sails  of  the  fishing-boats 
glistened  in  the  “ clear  shining  after  the  rain.”  We 
had  not  been  very  long  in  that  delightful  state  of 
dreamy  abstraction  wjiich  the  full  appreciation  of 
beautiful  scenery  at  once  requires  and  produces  by 
an  adapting  power  of  its  own,  when  Nick  joined  us 
and  broke  the  silence  with,  “Jack,  when  you  have 
quite  done  building  castles  up  in  the  Alps  over 
there,  I have  got  something  to  talk  to  you  about, 
if  Miss  Holmes  will  spare  you  for  a few  minutes.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Barnard,  you  may  have  him  for 
a little  while,  as  you  ask  so  prettily,  but  you  must 
give  him  me  back  soon.  He’s  very  useful  to  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  places.  You  must  get  me 
Murray  first  though;  it’s  in  mamma’s  bag  there.” 

“ I have  got  such  a queer  letter  from  my  mother 
I can’t  think  what  she’s  driving  at”  (he  had  carried 
me  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat  before  he  began 
to  speak).  “ Just  tell  me  what  you  make  out  of 
it.”  It  was  a short  note,  without  any  date,  and 
written  evidently  in  a great  hurry’.  I read  it 
through  two  or  three  times,  and  Nick  lit  a cigar 
and  puffed  away  in  silence : 

“Dearest  Nick,— We  are  all  in  a great  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  can’t  think  where  to  write  to  you;  but  I think 
it  Just  possible  that  a line  posted  to-day  may  catch  you  at 
Geneva.  So  I write  for  the  chance  to  say  that  you  will 
find  letters  from  Mr.  Darley  waiting  for  you  ntChavronix, 
where  you  said  in  your  last  you  expected  to  be  soon.  James 
has  the  gray  mare  saddled  to  take  this  into  Heldon,  so  I 
have  not  a minute  more  to  write.  Well,  dearest  boy,  you 
were  in  low  spirits  when  you  left  England.  Take  care  you 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  excited  now.  I sup- 
pose this  news  will  shorten  your  trip. 

L‘  Bless  you,  my  dear  son, 

“ Your  loving  mother,  E.  B.” 

* Can  Minnie  have  changed  her  mind  ?”  he  said, 
in  a low  tone — “ no,  surely  not.  It  can’t  he.” 

“Can  Minnie  have  changed  her  mind?”  I had 
not  thought  of  that.  Yes,  that’s  it:  what  else 
could  it  be  ? that  must  be  it ; and  I tried  to  swal- 
low the  big  lump  in  my  throat,  and  said,  “That’s 
it — of  course  it  is.  Nick,  you  are  a lucky  fellow, 
and  I congratulate  you — though  it  costs  me  some- 
thing to  do  it.  Of  course  that’s  it.” 

I don’t  think  he  noticed  the  last  part  of  my 
speech;  but  he  snatched  up  the  letter  and  read  it 
through  again.  “No,  surely,  she  never  would. 
It’s  impossible.” 

I had  worked  myself  up  till  I hardly  knew  wheth- 

to  laugh  or  cry.  Nick  pitched  his  cigar  over  the- 
side  and  watched  it  hiss  into  the  water ; then  put 
his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said,  with  a coolness  that 
seemed  rather  odd  for  a lover,  and  aggravated  me 
intensely,  “ It’s  a rum  go,  and  I don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  I want  to  ask  you  one  thing ; don’t 
say  a word  about  this  to  your  mother  or  sister.” 

I left  Nick  and  my  sister  chatting  together, 
and  went  and  sat  down  by  myself  in  any  thing  but 
pleasant  thought.  Till  that  night  at  the  pilot-house 
I had  not  been  sure  that  I was  really  in  love  with 
Minnie  Darley  at  all.  It  was  only  now,  as  I stared 
down  into  the  foam  of  the  paddle-wheel,  now  that 
all  chance  was  past,  that  I was  finding  out  how 
much  I really  cared  for  her.  We  were  nearly  at 
Ouchy.  I opened  my  pocket-book  and  took  out  an 
Envelope  with  a faded  violet  in  it,  and  threw  it  over- 
board. “That’s  done.  She  is  a flirt,  like  the  rest 
of  them,”  and  I went  to  see  the  luggage  taken  out. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  and, 
after  an  early  walk  through  the  wood  to  the  Signal 
Hill,  which  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  of  the  Leman,  started  off  again  by  boat,  past 
Vevav,  and  Old  Chillon,  and  the  little  island,  to 
Villc  Ncuve,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  whence  we 
took  the  train  to  Aigle. 

We  left  our  luggage  at  the  station,  and  made  a 
small  boy  in  a blouse  happy  with  the  promise  of 
fifty  centimes  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  house, 
which  had  been  hired  for  some  years  as  a summer 
residence  by  a widowed  cousin  with  two  little  girls. 
A pleasant  walk  of  half  a mile  up  a narrow  road, 
fenced  in  by  a crqmbling  stone-wall,  half  hidden  in 
ferns,  and  overhung  by  walnut-trees,  brought  us  to 
a grove  of  magnificent  chestnuts,  and  through  their 
huge  twisted  stems  we  soou  cauj  ’ 
friends  coming  to  meet  us. 


On  a table  of  soft  moss  close  by  some  rough 
wooden  seats  we  found  some  wine  and  fruit  await- 
ing us,  and  sat  there  chatting  and  telling  our  ad- 
ventures till  it  was  time  to  go  in.  “There  are 
some  letters  for  some  of  you,  Fanny  dear,  on  the 
drawing-room  chimney-piece,”  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
when  we  had  all  met  for  tea;  “I  forgot  them 
when  we  came  in.”  Fanny  was  up  in  a moment, 
and  danced  back  into  the  room  with  a disappointed 
“Not  one  for  me ; what  a shame!  ‘ Mrs.  Holmes,  ’ 
two  for  you,  mamma,  and  ‘N.  Barnard,  Esq.,’  such 
a fat  one  for  you,  Mr.  Barnard ; I’m  sure  it  must 
have  got  another  one  in  it.”  Nick  took  it,  blushed 
crimson,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  ’ It  was  from  Mr. 
Darley. 

Supper,  as  every  thing  else  must,  came  to  an  end 
at  last;  but  after  supper  there  was  a turn  on -the 
terrace,  and,  after  that,  something  else,  which  kept 
us  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  it  was  not  till  wc 
were  alone  in  the  little  bedroom  we ‘were  to  share 
for  the  night  that  Nick  could  venture  to  open  hie 
letter. 

I don’t  know  which  was  most  eager.  I looked 
over  with  him  and  read : 

“Dbavtok  Lobov,  Aug\t>l  1#,  1S63. 
“Mr  dear  Nicholas, — If  you  believed  how  painful  it 
was  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  send  you  the  inclosure  to  my 
last  letter,  you  will  not,  I am  sure,  donbt  that  it  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  forward  that  which  accompanies 
this.  Second  thoughts,  they  say,  are  best.  I fancy  yon 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  your  own 
case.  I think  you  had  better  come  here  at  once  on  your 
return.  There  will  be  several  business  matters  to  ar- 
range, and  I may  probably,  by  then,  be  able  to  say  what 
allowance  I shall  be  able  to  let  you  liave.  You  must  be 
moderate  in  your  expectations  at  first. 

“I  hope  Mrs.  Darley  may  be  able  to  persuade  your  mo- 
ther to  meet  you  here.  Wishing  you  all  happiness, 

“I  remain, 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ T.  Darley.” 

Nick  stared  at  me.  “Well,  old  boy,  I congratu- 
late you,”  I said,  with  a sickly  voice,  and  the  knob 
in  my  throat  bigger  than  before ; “I  wish  to  good- 
ness I could  not ; but  I must— so  I do.” 

Slowly  once  more  he  read  through  the  letter,  get- 
ting  redder  and  redder  every  moment,  till  all  of  a 
sudden  he  threw  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  burst  out  in  a towering  passion.  “ Sec- 
ond thoughts,  indeed ! and  mayn’t  I have  second 
thoughts  too,  I should  like  to  know  ? A likely 
thing  that  I’m  going  to  be  kicked  and  then  whis- 
tled for  again,  like  a dog.” 

“Second  thoughts,  con — !”  He  stopped  short 
and  was  quiet  for  a moment,  and  went  on  in  a lower 
tone.  “Jack,  I’ve  been  an  ass!  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I don’t  care  a snap  for  Minnie  Darley ; 
but  I love  your  little  sister  Fanny  a thousand  times 
more  than  I can  say.  No,  stop;  don’t  say  any 
thing  yet,  and  don’t  go  staring  as  if  you  had  never 
read  Romeo  and  Juliet,,  nor  heard  of  such  a person 
as  Rosaline ; but  just  listen  quietly  to  me.  I shall 
go  right  home  to  my  chambers,  and  stick  to  the  law 
night  and  day  till  I’ve  doubled  my  dirty  three  hun- 
dred a year,  and  then  I shall  try  my  luck  with 
Fanny.  I’ve  had  two  or  three  briefs  this  year,  and 
I know  I’ve  got  wits  enough  if  I can  only  stick  to. 
it,  and  I will.  I was  thinking  the  whole  matter 
over  last  night.  I guessed  von  were  right  yester- 
day, so  I sat  up  and  wrote  a letter  to  old  Darley  to 
tell  him  I was  very  sorry  for  his  daughter  and  all 
that;  but  that  I’m  Mowed  if  I’ll  have  her.  I didn’t 
put  it  exactly  like  that,  of  course,  but  I was  firm 
and  civil,  and  I’ll  send  the  letter  first  thing  to-mor- 
row morning.  I wonder  when  the  post  goes  ? Have 
yon  got  any  stamps,  by-t]ie-by  ?” 

I never  was  so  taken  aback  in  my  life,  and  had 
literally  a difficulty  in  catching  my  breath.  There 
was  a vague  feeling  of  relief  with  it  all.  Minnie 
might  get  over  it,  and  who  could  tell  what  might 
not  happen  then  ? but  the  complications  before  us 
were  appalling. 

Let  me  see  her  letter.”  It  was  at  my  feet. 

I picked  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  looked  for  her  sig- 
nature, and  read — 

“Dear  Sir, 

“Your  obedient  servants, 

“ Smith  and  Smith.” 

I suppose  I opened  my  eyes  wider,  if  possible, 
than  they  were  before,  for,  in  a second,  Nick  had 
snatched  the  paper  out  of  my  hands.  It  was  a law- 
ver’8  letter,  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  old 
General  Barnard,  soon  after  he  had  executed  a will 
which  revoked  a former  one,  bequeathing  his  money 
to  build  and  endow  two  monasteries  and  a convent, 
and  left  all  his  property  to  Nick  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Darley  was  named  executor  and  trustee,  with 
full  powers  to  do  as  he  thought  best  with  the  estates 
till  Nick  should  come  into  possession.  A dozen 
times,  at  least,  we  must  have  read  it  through.  Nick 
at  last  broke  the  silence.  “ Jack,  on  second  thoughts, 

I sha'n't  send  that  letter  to  old  Darley 

I seized  hold  of  his  hand  and  shook  it  so  that  his 
m was  stiff  for  three  days  after,  and  it  was  a mer- 
cy that  he  was  not  disfigured  by  having  it  perma- 
nently lengthened. 

I have  not  much  more  to  tell,  and  what  there  is 
is  best  told  in  few  words. 

Nick  left  us  the  next  day  but  one,  but  before  he 
went  he  caught  Fanny  (by  accident,  he  says)  alone 
the  gazebo. 

What  happened  there  I am  sure  I don’t  know ; 
hut  I do  know  that  when  I met  them  coming  back 
through  the  chestnuts,  Fanny  ran  and  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  Nick  paid 
me  double  at  least  for  his  stiff  arm. 

Both  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  it  very  cruel  of 
my  mother  to  refuse  point-blank  to  allow  the  wed- 
ding till  Fanny  was  eighteen ; but,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  as  well,  for  Nick  in  the  mean  time 
turned  twenty-five,  and  was  able  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  stand  as  Conservative  candidate  for  Hel- 
don.  When  the  appointed  day — Fanny’s  birthday 
— came,  I was  in  full  orders,  anil  had  rung  myself 
in  as  rector  of  Barnard. 

I am  not  a good  hand  at  describing  a wedding, 
and  am  grossly  ignorant  of  tlie  difference  between 
tarlatans  and  tulles;  but  Emma  and  Edith  Grey 
W(Jr§H  ai)F  (Wr3>H<Tpniaids,  and  as  Nick  and  Fan- 
— — -e  going  to  the  East,  and  did  not  want  Cha- 
« hf4|-gf)  |R@^Jlent  it  me. 
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CLOSING  OUT  SALE 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 


TO  FURNITURE  DEALERS  AND 
HOTEL  KEEPERS. 


TUCKER’S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 


There  are  some  truths  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  are  self-evident,  and 
though  they  may  pertain  to  the  less  vital  interests  of  the 
human  race,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Among 
them  are  these : A bed,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  desired,  must  be  comfortable  ; it  must  be  so  construct- 
ed  as  to  insure  cleanliness  ; it  should,  for  easy  trans- 
portation, bo  made  portable;  and,  lastly,  the  common 
benefit  demands  that  it  should  be  both  durable  and 
economical.  All  of  these  essential  requirements  centre 
in  the  spring  beds  invented  by  Hiram  Tucker,  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  devised  for 
man’s  comfort  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  A single 
night’s  repose  on  one  of  them  will  cure  the  most  inveterate 
doubter  of  his  skepticism.  For  sale  wholesale  by  the 
TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

115,  117,  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston, 
and  59  John  Street,  New  York. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  &.  CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
Of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bed  38x51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Ilarper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


PISHING  TACKLE, 

In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DRAPER,  No.  53 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


> BOOK  Sit  Patent 

^ perfect 


Patent  Snap- 
— d-Catch-Em 
sh-Hook.  A 
perfect  trap; 

springs  open  in  the  fish’s  mouth ; sportsmen  and  boys  all 
want  them.  More  agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and 
stamp  for  two  sample  hooks,  terms,  and  trade-prices,  to 
JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New  York.  Room  35. 


Piano  Study  and  Practice  is  Made 
Attractive 

By  the  System  adopted  in  “RICHARDSON’S  NEW 
METHOD.”  No  long  dry  lessons,  nor  wearisome  exercises, 
but  SPRIGHTLY  STUDIES  throughout,  and  CHARM- 
ING MELODIES  for  practice,  at  every  step.  No  one  who 
has  used  this  book  will  ever  use  or  recommend  any  other. 
It  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Price  $3  75.  Sent  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


inn  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  pestpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. : 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.Y. 

Brandreth’s  Pills, 

WHOSE  TIMELY  USE,  UNDER  PROVIDENCE,  HAS 
OFTEN  SAVED  LIFE. 

These  celebrated  Vegetable  Pills  are  no  new,  untried  rem- 
edy ; they  have  been  used  and  tested  in  the  United  States 
for  thirty  years,  and  are  relied  upon  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  as  almost  their  sole  medicine  when  sick. 
No  care  or  expense  is  spared  in, their  preparation,  and  it 
is  certainly  true  when  I assert  that  no  king  can  have  a 
medicine  safer  or  surer  than  Brandreth’s  Pills. 

They  produce  a good  effect  upon  disease  almost  imme- 
diately they  are  taken.  By  some  wonderful  power,  per- 
hnps  electric  or  nervous  influenec,  the  progress  of  diseased 
action  is  arrested;  where  watchfulness  and  pain  have 
been  present,.the  system  becomes  quieter,  and  the  patient 
soon  obtains  refreshing  sleep. 

The  genuine  BRANDRETH  PILL  BOX  has  upon  it  a 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  with  B. 
BRANDRETH  in  White  Letters  in  the  same. 

Principal  Office  294  Canal  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 

MOTH  AND  FRECKLES. 

Ladies  afflicted  with  Discolorations  on  the  Face,  called 
moth-patches,  or  freckles,  should  use  PERRY’S  celebrated 
MOTH  and  FRECKLE  LOTION.  It  is  infallible.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

$200  PER  MONTH. 

Wanted— Gentlemen  Agents  to  sell  articles  of  universal 
use.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  three  red 
stamps.  JAS.  HATHWAY,  35  Maiden  Lane. 

A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 

H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

CbU  CAA  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK 
ipAUVl/  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois.  ’ 


CATARRH!— Norton’s  New  Remedy  for  CATARRH 
removes  at  once  noises  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  tern- 
pies,  offensive  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  disease  at 
its  fountain  head  forever.  Price  $1  00  a bottle.  Send  a 
stamp  for  a pamphlet  to  GERRIT .NORTON,  11  Ann  St 


ALADF,  who  has  been  cured  ot  great  nervous  debil- 
ity,  after  many  years  of  misery,  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  fellow-sufferers  the  sure  means  of  relief.  Ad- 
dress, inclosing  a stamp,  MRS.  M.  MERRITT,  P.  O.  Box 
308,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  prescription  wiU  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 


LOOK!  LOOK. 

Full  instructions  by  which  any  person  can  master  the 

esc  *• 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &a, 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & 00., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  OF  ALL  KINDS, 


1 Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
_ different  calibres,  and  Eagle 

‘/Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
//  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
|!  size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  & BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S — We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods : also  are  Sole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’s  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Twilight  Dreams  Waltz.  D’Albret.  For  violin  15c. 

Piano 35c. 

Three  O’clock  Galop.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano 35c. 

Mable  Waltz.  By  D.  Godfrey.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano.  35c. 
Nine-Pins  Quadrille.  (The  set  is  formed  the  same  as 
a plain  cotillion,  with  an  extra  gent,  the  “ Nine- 
Pin,”  in  the  centre.)  Complete  figures  and  music.  35c. 
I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  Violin,  15c.  Varia- 
tions by  B.  Richards,  40c.  Kano 30c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing.  Violin,  15e.  Piano  30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDRICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


MACHINE. 


$5 


W The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1863.  Ttie  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  bixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  WiU  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIER,  TUOH  1UN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  6 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.' ' — Oodey's  Ladies’  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing.” — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
countiy  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ASTOUNDING ! 

Timekeeper 


And  Vest  Chains,  $2 


00. 


A genuine  English  Solid  Silver  Composite  Timekeep- 
er, with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial,  in  gold 
or  silver  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 years;  will  not  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last 
a lifetime,  and  is  a most  elegant  and  perfectly  relia- 
ble Pocket  Companion  and  magnificent  present  for  La- 
dies’ or  Gentlemens’  use.  Price  each,  small  size,  with  a 
rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest  Chain,  only  $2.  Mailed  free. 
Agents  Wanted  every  where.  Price  list  f ree.  Address 
M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  E.  cor- 
ner Broadway  and  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1847. 


TO  FARMERS. 


POUDRETTE!  POUDRETTE!! 

The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
any  other  fertUizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
in  the  hill,  and  increase  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its  use  on  Lawns, 
Garden  Vegetables,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  of  hun- 
dreds of  Farmers,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  &c.,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  person  applying. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted.— $20  a Day. 

"We  want  agents,  male  and  female,  in  every  county  in 
the  United  States  to  sell  Wilson’s  New  $20  Licensed  Pat- 
ent Sewing  Machine  and  the  New  England  or  Common 
Sense  Machine.  We  will  pay  $150  per  month,  or  give  a 
large  commission,  at  which  the  above  wages  can  be  made 
For  particulars  address  with  stamp,  “ Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,”  Cleveland,  Onto. 


CHOLERA  1— Preventive  and  Cure.  liegeman  & Co.’s 
preparations,  which  were  used  with  the  best  success 
in  the  Cholera  of  1832,  ’49  and  ’54 ; and  recommended  by 
eminent  physicians.  They  are  not  secret  preparations,  as 
the  ingredients  are  stated  on  the  labels.  Hf.oeman  & Co., 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  Nos.  203, 399,  511,  and  756  Broad- 
way, and  Fourth  Avenue,  cor.  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York. 


Is  perfection.  Trusses,  bandages,  &c.  ,&o.,  of  .very  kind 
constantly  on  hand.  Send  for  oireular.  No.  11  Ann  St, 


OF  THE 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

Owing  to  the  failure  and  sudden  closing  of  the  works 
and  business  of  the 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

A large  number  oi  fine  Watches,  manufactured  especial, 
ly  for  the  United  States,  being  heavy,  first-class  time- 
keepers, intended  to  stand  hard  usage  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  are  left  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale. 
As  agents  of  the  Company,  we  are  obliged  to  dispose  of 
this  stock  for  cash  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  on  the  plan  annexed  as  the  one  that  will 
be  productive  of  the  desired  result.  This  plan  gives  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  first-class  time-keepers  at 
a price  that  all  can  command.  As  every  Certificate  rep- 
resents a Watch,  there  are  no  blanks,  and  every  one  who 
invests  in  this  sale  must  get  a Watch  at  half  the  retail 
price  at  least;  and,  if  at  all  fortunate,  one  to  wear  with 
pride  through  life. 

Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in  registered  let- 
ters or  by  express,  or  post-office  orders  and  drafts  payable 
to  our  order,  and  we  guarantee  a safe  return.  This  IN- 
SURES safe  delivery  and  sure  return  to  every  patron. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  as  represented,  and  satisfac- 
tion is  guaranteed  in  every  instance.  Knowing  the  worth 
of  the  stock,  we  can  give  a warrantee  to  every  purchaser. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the  very  low  figure  in  order 
to  insure  immediate  sale ; and  all  who  desire  to  improve 
the  opportunity  should  make  early  application. 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Lite  303  Broadway,) 

AGENTS  for  THE  NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPLENDID  LIST  OF 

Fine  Watches  and  Chains, 

Worth  $350,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  FOB 

TEN  DOLLARS  EACH. 

127  Gold  hunting-cased  Chronometers,  from. $175  to  $450 


163  Gold  hunting-cased  English  Fat.  Levers. . i50  to  3-5 

144  Gold  hunting-casedDuplex 100  to  300 

176  Gold  hunting-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  275 

232  Gold  hunting-cased  Levers 60  to  275 

240  Gold  hunting-cased  Lepines 50  to  200 

169  Gold  magic-cased  Levers 90  to  275 

335  Heavy  gold-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  225 

268  Heavy  gold-cased  Levers 70  to  175 

120  Ladies’  gold  hunting-cased  Levers 45  to  225 

272  Ladies’  gold  enam'd  hunting-cased  Levers  56  to  250 
135  Ladies'  gold  enam’d  magic  cased  Levers.  60  to  275 

235  Ladies'  gold-cased  engraved  Levers 45  to  175 

263  Ladies'  gold-cased  engraved  Lepines 40  to  126 

380  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Duplex 35  to  125 

735  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Patent  Levers  . . 30.to  125 

500  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Levers 25  to  100 

478  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Lepines 20  to  90 

263  Ladies’  solid  cased  Levers 25  to  80 

224  Ladies'  solid  cased  Lepines 20  to  65 

500  Solid  Gold  Guard  and  Vest  Chains 15  to  150 

350  Solid  Gold  Leontine  and  Chatelaines 15  to  125 


tw~  All  the  above  list  of  Watches  will  be  sold  for  Ten 
Dollars  each. 

Ccrtifidltes  representing  each  and  ever  Watch  in  the 
above  list  are  placed  in  similar  envelopes  and  sealed. 
Any  person  obtaining  a Certificate,  to  be  had  at  our  office, 
or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  can  have  the  article  called 
for  on  the  return  Of  the  certificate,  with  Ten  Dollars. 

We  charge,  for  forwarding  certificates,  50  cents  each. 
Five  will  be  sent  for  $2,  and  fifteen  for  $5. 

The  certificates  must  in  all  cases  be  returned  with  and 
accompany  the  money  when  goods  are  ordered. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  and  forwarded  by  return  mail 
or  express.  Address 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Stereoscopic  Views  of  California. 

City  and  Mining  Views,  Big  Trees,  Scenery,  $6  per  doz- 
en. Lawrence  & IIouskwoeth,  43  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

IFrom  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland’s  Autobiography.] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  isiving  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  III., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  the  West. 


Coldwelt.'s  Patent 
BABY  JUMPER. 

; Price  $8  and  $10. 

Also,  Children’s 
Carriages,  Baby- ten- 
ders, Swings,  &c. 

L.  P.  Tibbals,  re- 
moved to  478  Broad- 
way, between  Grand 
and  Broome  Streets. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CHOLERA  TROCHES. 

Needles’  Compound  Camphor  Troches,  a positive  pre- 
ventive for  all  choleraic  symptoms,  pleasant  to  take,  con- 
venient. safe,  and  powerful  as  a remedy  in  cholera  morbus, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  (tested  and  proved  in  1849).  Trav- 
elers, affected  by  change  of  water  and  climatic  influences,  , 
will  find  them  indispensable.  Exclusive  factor,  C.  H.  | 
NEEDLES,  corner  Twelfth  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
50c.  per  box.  Sent  to  any  address  by  mail  on  rec’ t of  price. 


1 0MMON  American  Single  Pistols,  per  pair,  $1  20 ; 
V Double  Guns,  $6  50  to  $9  00 ; real  Twist  and  Patent 
| Breech  Guns  from  $10  50  up.  Gnns,  Rifles,  Pistols,  Percus- 
■ sion  caps,  Gun  Materials,  &c.,  including  all  qualities  of  ev- 
I ery  article  In  the  line,  carefully  selected,  at  lowest  prices. 
4 CHARLES  FOLSOM,  89  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries;  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Sitirwa  and  Nyassa.  185S-1864. 
By  David  and  Charlt.s  Livingstone.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  Uniform,  with  Liv- 
ingstone’s “ South  Africa." 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REUBEN  DAVIDGER:  Sev 
enteen  Years  and  Four  Montiis  Captive  a>'iong  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  James  Greenwood,  author  of 
“Wild  Sports  of  the  World,”  “Curiosities  of  Savage 
Life,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulweb  Lytton.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

TV  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


Of  Every  Million  of  Americans 

500, OftO  are  more  or  less  dyspeptic.  But  they  are  so  of 
their  own  accord ; for  in  that  simple,  agreeable,  pure,  and 
harmless  vegetable  tonic  HOSTETTKR’S  STOMACH 
BITTERS  there  is  a balm  for  every  variety  of  the  “ Na- 
tional Disease.”  Statistics  prove  that  the  cases  diminish 
in  number  in  a ratio  with  the  consumption  of  the  Specific. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Merchants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaplr,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &e., 
10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.',  New  York. 


5000  Wanted.  $5  per  day  and  expenses.  Inclose 

stamp  for  circular  to  Bell  & Co, , Springfield,  Mass. 


Rich , Rare,  and  Racy , a splendid  paper,  sent/ree  gratis. 
Send  nameandstamp.  Address  “Banner,”  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


SECURE  YOURSELF  AND  FAMILY  AGAINST  THE 

CHOLERA 

By  sending  50  cents  for  Dr.  G.  T.  Collier’s  work  on  its 
Symptoms  and  Treatment,  with  the  most  effective  Reme- 
dies. For  sale  by  all  News  Agents  and  Booksellers. 
Agents  wanted.  First  National  M'f’g  and  Pub.  Co.,  165 
William  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JUNE,  1866. 

Contents  : . 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR.— 
(First  Paper.] 

Illustrations The  Two-Faced  Shield.— Park  For- 
est.—A Happy  Family.  — Effete.  — Propinquity The 

March  upon  Harper’s  Ferry. — Burning  the  Arsenal,  Harp- 
er’s Ferry. — The  Battery,  Harper’s  Ferry.— “What  News 
of  the  War?” — Watering  Horses,  Allison's  Tavern. — Tin 
Guard-House.— Foraging. 

THE  REESE  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

Illustrations.— Demonstrating  the  Value  of  Ledges. 
— City  of  Austin. — Oregon  Ledge.— The  Principal  Mines. 

— The  Great  Magniff  Ledge.—  Sheep-Corral  Lodgings 

Post  Lodgings — Oregon  Mill,  Upper  Austin Aboriginal 

Citizens — One  of  the  Candidates  for  Mayor.— R.  C.  Grid- 
ley.— The  Gridley  Sack  of  Flour  at  A notion.— Mr.  Rankin  s 
House,  Austin. — New  York  Speculators.— Midas  Mine.— 
The  Midas  Mill. — The  Keystone  Mill. — The  Confidence 
Mill — The  Parrott  Mill— Canon  City;  Buel’s  Mill In- 
terior of  Buel's  Mill Battery  and  Amalgamating  Room. 

—Roasting  Chamber  of  Midas  Mill. 

CHATTANOOGA. 

ARE  THERE  OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS? 

Illustrations.— The  Moon  at  Sunrise.— The  Moon 
during  the  Forenoon. — The  Planet  Mors. 

THE  SPECTRE. 

EASTER  LILIES. 

GLADSTONE  AS  LEADER  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

THE  LIVE  AMERICAN. 

HENRY  BARTH,  THE  AFRICAN  TRAVELER. 

With  a Portrait. 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Book  the  Fifth. 

Chatter  III — Continued.  The  Diary  Ended. 

Book  tub  Last. 

Chatter  I.  At  the  Station. 

Illustration The  Sop  to  Cerberus. 

THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND. 

MISS  LETITIA. 

AMERICAN  STUDIOS  IN  ROME  AND  FLORENCE. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENT. 

A DIXIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

WORKING  THE  BEADS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year . $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harter’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page JO  00 


Or  $1 50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
> a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S'  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Lniied 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  tor  One  Year. 
Teems  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Con's 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

U I HAKl’EB  &!  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Cfl  PER  CENT  SAVED 

DU  By  Using 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Special  Announcement. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT 


NEW  NOVELS 


Published  by 

Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York. 


WILT.  POSITIVELY  BE  GIVEN  AT 

CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE,  ON  MAY  28,  1866. 

ONLY  FOUR  WEEKS  TO  TIME  OF  DRAWING. 

No  Postponement. 

125,000  Valuable  Prizes,  worth  $492,575  25,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket- 
Holders,  including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

Over  250,000 

TICKETS  ARE  ALREADY  SOLD, 

AND  WITH  THE  HELP  OP  OCR 

Five  Thousand  Agents 

(Located  in  nearly  every  Town  and  City  of  Importance  throughout  the  Country)  we  have 

No  Doubt  Every  Ticket  will  be  Sold  before  the  Day  Designated. 

Local  and  General  Agents  will  please  make  a note  of  the  above  facts,  and  “ govern  themselves  accordingly  ” They 
can  easily  see  the  necessity  of  making  returns  promptly  each  week. 

Parties  ordering  their  Tickets  by  mail  should  send  along  their  orders  immediately.  If  the  Tickets  are  all  sold  the 
money  will  be  returned. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-House,  where  10,000  persons  can  wit- 
ness it  A Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  All  purchasers  and  agents  will 
be  supplied  with  correct  lists  of  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Parties  holding  tickets  will  retain  them  until  after  the 
drawing,  and  if  their  number  appears  in  the  list  of  drawn  numbers,  they  will  forward  their  ticket  immediately,  with 
full  directions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  or  moneys.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and  Music 
Stores  in  the  city,  and  at  our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street;  price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  stamp 
for  return  postage. 

Good  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  References  required. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  us  the  money  for  the  same,  will  be 
allowed  the  following  commission,  viz. : WE  WILL  SEND 

5 Tickets  to  one  address  for $4  50 

10  Tickets  to  one  address  for 9 00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  for 17  50 

30  Tickets  to  one  address  for 26  25 

40  Tickets  to  one  address  for 35  00 

50  Tickets  to  one  address  for 43  50 

And  100  Tickets  to  one  address  for 85  00 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber. 

Money,  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be'sent  at  our  risk. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  WIGGINS,  BRADFORD  & CO., 

(Post-Office  Drawer  5913.)  133  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Monument  Fund  $2000:  also  there  will  be  $2000  reserved 
from  the  person  drawing  the  $30,000  prize,  for  the  same  purpose. 

References.— Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  Ex-Senator  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Geo.  Y.  Lawrence,  M.C.,of  Penn.;  Hon.  Alex- 
Randall,  Ex-Governor  of  Wis. ; Hon.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Ex-M.C.,  of  Penn. ; Hon.  Major  Dan.  Mace,  Ex-M.C.,  of 
Ind. ; lion.  Ira  J.  Laycock,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Wm.  Leffingwell,  Lyons,  Iowa;  Hon.  Joseph  Kuox,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
C. Graves  Smith,  of  Minn. ; Jacob  Forsyth,  Agt.  M.  S.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. ; M.  Kronberg  & Co.,  importers  of  watches, 
Chicago;  Mansell,  White  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  country  papers  are  authorized  to  act  as  onr  agents,  and  they  will  be  allowed  full  commission  on  all 
tickets  ordered  whether  for  themselves  or  other  parties  who  may  order  through  them. 

Proposals  for  inserting  this  advertisement  are  requested. 


I ji  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  pre- 
■HH  X \ ||t  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

y.-'’;’ ^ j ’ll  Armadale.  By  Wil- 

1 kie  Collins,  Author  of 

' Sans  Merci!  or  Kcs' 

Yvmlffvll  {\t\ ) Irels  and  Falcons.  By 

\ 1 he  Author  of"  Guy  Liv- 

T:,'C  ^ tb° S°a 

wm**'  I ^axwe^  Drewitt.  By 

Wives  and  Daughters. 

■■  “Cranford,"  “Sylvia’s 

Lovers,"  &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  00;  Paper,  $160. 

Where's  the  Baby?  A Noble  Life.  By  Miss 
Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik), 
thor  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  “Chris- 
tian’s Mistake,"  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 


LOST  PROPERTY. 

Anxious  Mother  (to  Grandfather).  “ Papa, 

Nurso  says  she  left  it  with  you.” 

Grandpapa.  “Bless  me,  so  she  did!  Let  me 
to  the  Post-Office — and  the  Bank — I suppose  I must  have  left  it 
There  /” 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Steinway  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


Wo  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  onr  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
tho  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Cheapest  and  best  defense  against  Clotiibs-Motiib. 
uctured  by  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Boston.  Sold  by 
.•ery  druggist. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  tho  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  sgnt  postpaid  for 
25  cents.  Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34  Vnrick  St.,  N.  Y. 


PQLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 

near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


n.  This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adrUteration  of  any  kind , will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric,  aud  is  especially  adapted  for  wool- 
ens, which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  with  this 
Soap.  It  may  be  used  in  hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  re- 
move paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  One 
pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds  of  ordinary  family 
soap.  Directions  sent  with  each  bar  for  making  three 
gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one  pound  of  this  Soap. 
Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a circular  containing  full  direc- 
tions for  use,  printed  in  English  and  German.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  “ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,"  and  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ART  NOTICE. 

FINE  MINIATURES 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steiuway’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction"  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 

CLOSELY  AS  COULD  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

patent  rights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 

Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 

which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Pianos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  eveby  piano  manufactured  bt 
them,  without  increase  of  oosT  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  <fc  SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


WENDER0TH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Encouraged  by  the  favor  extended  to  their  paintings  in 
New  York,  have  established  a branch  for  making  sittings 
for  their  Fine  Miniatures  at  the  Gallery  of 

BOGARDUS,  363  Broadway. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

SPlaying  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent times,  aud  costing  from  $5  50 
to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  Ac.  Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Mlddleboro’,  Mass, 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GILMORE  & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

EXTENSIVELY  USED  in  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 


Jit  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


A PRICES  REDUCED, 

May  1,  1860.  CIRCU- 

f— T||  Tht  l LA  US  SENT  FREE  by 

//  J^ikdss^A  mail. 

H ▼ The  general  adoption 

of  our  instruments  by 
— **  all  first-class  bands  and 

musicians  throughout  the  country,  Is  the  best  evidence  of 
their  superiority  over  all  others  now  offered  to  the  public. 
GILMORE  & CO.,  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers, 
18  & 19  Harvard  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Tool  and  Horticultural  Chests 

FOR  SPRING  TRADE. 

A full  assortment  of  Tool-Chests,  all  sizes,  from  $2  up 
to  $110,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  circular. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  fber  e' 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  MasB. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street^  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


Is  the  finest  hair-dressing  and  restorer  know! 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  pul-chase  the 


ITCH.  /WHEAT  ON’  S\  ITCH. 
Salt  Rheum.  \ OINTMENT  / Salt  Rheum. 

Will  cure  the  Itch  in  48  hours ; also  cures  Salt  Rheum, 
Ulcers,  Chilblains,  and  all  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  Price 
50  cents.  By  sending  60  cents  to  WEEKS  & POTTER, 
Boston,  Mass.,  it  will  he  forwarded  free  by  mail. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED.  — EVERY  BODY  WANTS  DR.  GIL- 
BERT’S PILE  INSTRUMENT:  cures  every  case. 
No  pain.  Relief  in  five  minutes.  Sold  by  druggists,  and 
sent  by  mail.  Price  $3.  Circulars  free.  Address  J.  P. 
GILBERT  <fc  CO.,  575  Broadway. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


1 Hi  II.ERA  CURE  and  PREVENTIVE.  A renv 
J in  a very  large  practice,  I have  never  know; 
arrest  CHOLERA  or  CHOLERA  MORBUS  in 
inutes,  will  be  sent  for  $1.  With  this  remedy  o 
> one  need  fear  the  cholera.  Address 


CROQUET  AND  CRICKET. 

J.  PARKER,  Germnntown, 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE.— 400  pages— 100  Illus- 
trations. $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


, , Penn.,  manufactures  the 

game  of  Croquet,  and  imports  Cricket  Goods.  Good  sets 
Croquet,  $10,  $12  50,  $15.  Send  for  price-list. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


W.  D.  WAYMAN,  M.D.,  Box  997,  Louisville,  Ky. 


(Licensed  by  the  Union  Paper  Collar  Company.) 


H is  iho  liem  Restorer  for  tho  liair,  also  an  excellent 
dressing.  ■ Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  sold  by 
DI  MAS  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York. 


MOULDED  COLLARS,  [MUf* 

Tho  Trade  supplied  with  nil  Styles  and  Sizes  at 

93  Reade  Street,  N.  Y.  & 255  South  Third  St.,  Phila,  m ^ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WIERC-TANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should . send  .to  all  pails  of  the  United 

late,  by  \RN!>5’|g|ti®eOq)W>adway. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


IMP 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
*4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.# 


when  you  first  get  up  some  morning,  I’ve  no 
doubt.” 

“How  interesting  it  is!"  said  Clover. 

“But,  Sam,” said  little  Primrose,  “please  don’t 
dig  my  garden  when  we’re  asleep,  because  I want 
to  see  you  do  it.” 

“Why,  it's  not  much  to  see,  is  it?”  said  Lily. 
“Just  dig  it  up,  that’s  all,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Just  dig  it  up,  just  right,”  said  Sam ; * ‘ and  put 
on  just  what  is  wanted,  and  make  it  just  smooth 
afterward.” 

“ What  do  you  put  on,  Sam  ?”  said  Clover. 

“Manure  of  some  kind.  I must  ask  papa  what 
kind  this  soil  needs.” 

“ Is  it  hard  to  dig  it  just  right?”  said  Primrose. 

“I  hope  it  won’t  be,  after  the  frost  is  out,"  said 
her  brother.  “ I’ll  do  my  best  to  get  it  in  nice  order 
for  your  plants  and  seeds.” 

“We  haven’t  got  any  plants,”  said  Lily,  “we 
shall  have  only  seeds.  Except  mamma’s  rose- 
bush.” 

“Oh!”  said  Sam,  who  was  turning  over  the  Cat- 
alogue, “you’ve  taken  care  of  that,  have  you?” 

“ Taken  care  of  it  ?”  said  Lily ; “ why  we  haven’t 
got  money  to  buy  plants.” 

“ Plants  come  from  seeds.” 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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‘ ‘ Why,  is  it  ?”  said  Lily—* 1 frozen  ? That’s  very 
strange.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what  happens  every 
year  about  this  time.” 

“ But  when  will  it  melt?”  said  Lily. 

“Melt!”  cried  Jack;  “the  ground  melt!  Ha, 
ha ! that’s  a good  one !” 

“Well,  I don’t  see  what  you’re  laughing  at,”  said 
Lily.  “Other  frozen  things  melt.” 

“Yes,”  said  Sam,  “other  frozen  things  melt,  but 
the  ground  thaws.” 

“And  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  will  you  dig 
up  our  gardens,  Sam  ?”  said  little  Prim. 

“ If  I live  and  am  well,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  will  work,  I will.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  the  ground’s  working?” 
said  Clover,  turning  round  from  the  window. 

“Why,  just  now  it  is  frozen  hard,  you  know; 
and  when  it  first  begins  to  thaw  it  is  very  wet — 
more  like  mud  than  earth ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
dig  it  well  and  break  up  the  lumps,  and  make  it 
fine  and  smooth.  Indeed  you  can  hardly  dig  it  at 
all.  But  when  the  water  drains  off  a little,  and 
the  warm  sun  has  shone  upon  it  for.  a while,  the 
earth  gets  dry  and  crumbly,  and  then  it  will  work. 
So  shall  I.  You’ll  find  those  three  gardens  dug 


“But,  Sam,” said  Lily,  “how  can  we  sow  out 
seeds  till  we  get  the  ground  to  sow  ’em  in  ?” 

“ It  does  sound  difficult,”  said  Sam.  “ Are  these 
lists  made  out  ?” 

“Mine  is,”  said  Lily. 

“Mine  isn’t,”  said  Primrose. 

‘ ‘ I can  finish  mine  very  soon,”  said  Clover, ' ‘ now 
I know  where  my  garden’s  to  be.” 

“ Let’s  look  over  yours  first,  then,  Lily,  if  that  is 
ready,”  said  Sam. 

“ Oh,  I’d  like  to  have  you,  very  much,”  said  Lily. 
“I  guess  you’ll  think  it’s  beautiful.  You  know 
papa  told  us  to  choose ; but  then  each  of  us  had  such 
different  reasons  for  choosing  that  I don’t  believe 
we’ve  got  one  thing  alike.  You  see  I took  (gener- 
ally, I mean)  the  flowers  with  easy  names — I got  so 
bothered  w ith  names  half  a yard  long.  And  Prim 
wanted  all  the  sweet  things ; and  Clover,”  said  Lily, 
with  a laugh,  4 ‘ wanted  all  the  useful  things.  Use- 
ful flowers;  it’s  such  a funny  idea !” 

Sam  looked  comically  down  at  his  Catalogue. 

“ Tho  three  lists,  then,”  he  said,  “ may  be  divided 
into  Sweet,  Useful,  and  Easy-Useless.” 

“Well  you  may  laugh,”  said  Lily,  “but  you’ll 
see  what  a grand  list  I’ve  got,  if  it  is  easy-useless. 
I didn’t  want  flowers  that  were  too  much  trouble, 
Sam ; and  I’d  rather  have  something 
that  I can  call  snap-dragon  at  once, 
and  not  be  always  saying  ‘ the  tall, 
I blue  thing,’ or ‘the  little  pink  thing,’ 
NjaNjjSy?!  because  I can’t  remember  its  name.” 

“ Very  judicious  and  proper,”  said 
* ; Sam,  opening  the  Catalogue.  “I 

conclude,  then,  that  snap-dragon 
heads  the  Easy-Useless  list.” 

“Yes,  it  does,”  said  Lily;  “this 
one  down  here ; * best  and  brightest 
* varieties  mixed.’  That  was  the  one 
^ Clover  advised  me  to  take.” 

“ Useful  advice  at  any  rate,”  said 
Sam.  “What  comes  next?  Alonsoa 
warczewiczii?” 

H8|H§1M  “No  indeed,”  said  Lily. 

“This  one,  perhaps,  then— am- 
JtlplMl  blyolepis  setigera.” 

“I  should  think  people  woujd  be 
ashamed  to  crivc  flowers  such  names.” 


“Well,  young  ones,”  said  Mr.  May,  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  “what  of  the  lists?  Are  they 
made  up  ?” 

“ Not  finished,  papa,”  said  Clover. 

. “ Papa,”  said  Lily,  ‘ 1 it’s  terribly  hard  work  !’’ 

Mr.  May  laughed. 

“ I thought  so,”  he  said.  “And  so  you  have  all 
been  bankrupt  half  a dozen  times?  Well,  I have 
chosen  three  places  for  the  gardens.  My  part  of 
(the  work  was  easy.” 

■“Oh!  papa,”  said  Lily,  “whereabouts  is  mine?” 

“Why,  that  is  as  you  all  agree,”  said  Mr.  May. 
'“  I promised  to  provide  the  places,  but  you  must  do 
<the  dividing  yourselves.  The  first  is  down  by  the 
fence,  just  in  front  of  the  bow-window.  The  second 
lies  close  at  the  foot  of  the  window  itself.” 

“Papa,”  said  Clover,  “may  the 
one  who  has  the  place  by  the  fence  . — 

let  her  flowers  run  on  it?” 

“The  one  by  the  fence  may  do 
what  she  likos  with  the  fence,  ex-  y 
cept  pull  it  down.  In  like  manner 
the  one  by  the  window  may  do  any 
thing  with  that  except  break  it.  Tho 
third  place  lies  down  at  the  foot  of  ? 

■the  slope  to  the  west;  toward  the  /YyS&P 
Side  fence  but  not  by  it.  This  is 
rather  the  largest  of  the  three.” 

“Ob,  I should  like  to  have  the 
largest!”  said  Lily. 

“Till  the  weeds  come,”  said  her  HfKgHHj 
father.  “My  dear,  have  you  thought  //JSHmwM 
about  the  weeds  ?” 

“ Oh ! I don’t  mean  to  let  ’em  come 
— so  I needn’t  think  about  ’em,”  said  /re  W? 
Lily.  “ But  Clover’s  the  oldest,  she 
ought  to  choose  first” 

‘ I don't  care  about  choosing,”  said 
Clover,  * ‘ I dare  say  I can  make  some-  Ajt  h* 

thing  of  either  place.” 

“ Well,  then,  I shall  take  the  large 
place  down  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,” 
said  Lily.  “I  can’t  bear  to  be  mMlflfjj 

“ Now,  Prim,”  said  Clover,  “ you 
must  choose  next.” 

“By  what  rule  of  preference?” 
said  Mr.  May,  who  was  watching  ffljfSnm&tfi 
the  progress  of  affairs  with  a good 
deal  of  interest.  ThU'SkI 

“She  is  the  smallest,  papa— it 
might  make  more  difference  to  her.” 

“May  I really  choose?”  said  J|||HBk|1I 
Primrose ; “ I don’t  think  it’s  fair.” 

“ Why  yes  it  is,  if  I wish  it,”  said 

“Well,  then,”  said  Prim,  with  ' 

gleeful  pleasure  in  her  very  tone,  ! 

“ / choose  the  place  under  the  win-  jpUZvwS  ■ 
dow.  Because  mamma  can  look  at  'vIxWoifflK 
me  when  I’m  at  work ; and  I might 
be  lonely  down  there  by  the  fence.” 

“I  am  sure  mamma  will  approve  '''oSTfL1 

that  arrangement,”  said  Mr.  May,  as 
they  left  the  table.  “Clover,”  he  Jy 
said,  softly,  bending  down  with  his  L;~  j||M5ji 
arm  round  her,  “arc  you  quite  con- 

“IP  Oh  yes,  papa ! I shouldn’t 
enjoy  any  thing,  you  know,  if  Lily 
and  Prim  were  not  pleased.  And  X&S 

besides,  don’t  you  think,  papa,”  said 
Clover,  drawing  him  off  to  the  win- 
dow,  “that  my  fence  will  bo  an  ad-  . 
vantage,  and  give  me  nice  facilities  ?” 

Mr.  May  laughed  ; but  there  was 
great  tenderness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  the  honest,  sensi-  ll-dQkri  riSf 
ble  little  face,  and  went  away.  V Y/, 

“.Yes,”  he  said,  “you’ll  find  ‘facil- 
ities’  enough,  and  turn  them  all  into 


jwp  ashamed  to  give  flowers  such  names,” 
I said  Lily.  “ Little  innocent  things 

BgB  that  can’t  help  themselves.  No,  this 

JB  i»  the  next— aster : the  peony-flow- 
g|j3|  ered  perfection,  mixed  colors.  Then 
iBB  comes  calendula— that’s  a sort  of 
marigold  you  see — and  then  canna. 
SSSB  That  looks  so  beautiful  that  I had  to 
take  it.  And  the  4 mixed  varieties’ 
I are  only  five  cents.” 
g^BI  “That  sounds  useful,”  said  Sam. 
gf5^~  “ How  about  this  great  cockscomb  ?” 

1“  I don’t  like  the  looks  of  it 
^ much,”  said  Lily.  “ I eha’n’t  take 
■ it.  But  here’s  a pretty  thing,  Sam 
■ — this  little  dwarf  convolvulus  — 

■ convolvulus  minor.  You  see  con- 
fi  volvulus  major  is  morning-glory,  but 
|H  I’ve  taken  the  minor.  Ten  cents — 
H and  all  sorts  of  colors.  And  one  must 
B have  some  little  things,  I suppose. 
B Then  now  come  the  pinks — just  look 
B at  them  ! I’ve  taken  one,  and  Prim- 
B rose  another,  and  Clover  another.” 
B “ You  could  not  have  made  a bet- 
B ter  choice,”  said  Sam. 

B “Then  I’ve  got  this  hollyhock,” 
B said  Lily — “ ‘showy  and  double.’  I 
B hope  you  like  that  ? And  oh ! Sam, 
H what  do  you  think  about  sunflow- 
Bj  erBp — jnst  see,  ‘perfectly  double,’ 
H and  4 from  five  to  eight  feet  high.’  ” 
Bj  “I  never  saw  one  so  tall,”  said 
B Sam,  waiving  the  more  difficult 
B!  question  of  his  thoughts. 

I “Well,  I’ll  see,”  said  Lily;  44 1 
■ couldn’t  quite  make  up  my  mind. 
H But  flax — I must  have  that — ‘brill- 
■ iant  crimson,’  and  flowers  all  sum- 
1 mer.  I didn’t  know  flax  was  so 
M beautiful.” 

B 44  This  is  not  the  common  kind,” 
B said  Sam. 

B “I  wanted  some  pansies,  but  I 
B couldn’t  have  every  thing,  ” said  Lily, 
B turning  over  the  leaves  rather  fast, 
B as  if  to  hide  from  her  sight  all  the  un- 
B attainable  beauties ; “and  of  course 
if  I couldn’t  give  up  these  petunias. 
B There— just  look ! But  they  are  ter- 

B ribly  expensive — twenty  cents ; and 
that  just  takes  all  the  rest  of  my 
f«B  money ! Now,  Sam,  what  do  you 
think  ? isn’t  it  a good  list?” 

“ Very  good,”  said  Sam,  44  and  not 
difficult.” 

“There’s  all  sorts  of  peas  and 
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beans  over  here,”  said  Lily;  “but  I thought  they 
sounded  common.  And  there’s  something  else,  be- 
ginning with  a Z,  that  looks  handsome ; but  the 
name's  ugly.  And  one  can’t  have  every  thing.” 

“ Sam,  where  did  you  learn  so  much  about  flow- 
ers?” said  Mrs  May  from  her  table. 

“At  Thornbrake*  mamma,  while  I was  at  school. 
Mr.  Austin’s  place  was  close  by,  and  I did  a great 
deal  of  work  and  play  too  in  his  gardens.” 
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MAKING  TREASON  ODIOUS. 

THE  President  has  directed  that  Raphael 
Semmes,  the  late  commander  of  the  late 
Alabama , shall  not,  while  he  remains  unpar- 
doned, hold  or  exercise  the  function  of  Probate 
Judge,  to  which  office  he  had  just  been  elected 
in  Mobile.  This  is  an  indention  of  caution 
and  prudence  which  will  be  commended  by  ev- 
ery good  citizen. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  became  President  he 
made  many  speeches  to  many  deputations,  and 
the  refrain  of  every  speech  was  that  treason 
must  be  made  odious.  No  sentiment  he  ever 
uttered  was  more  approved.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  understood  to  mean  that  there 
must  be  universal  vengeance.  No  sensible  man 
wished  that  there  should  be  a general  hanging 
and  confiscation  and  outlawry.  No  one  who 
knew  history  and  human  nature  imagined  that 
the  peace  which  had  been  w on  could  be  secured 
by  a vindictive  policy.  Treason  was  to  be  made 
odious  by  honoring  patriotism.  The  Govern- 
ment was  to  favor  those  who  had  been  faithful 
to  it  during  the  long,  dark  day  of  rebellion. 
Such  a policy  was  founded  in  common  sense. 
It  was  intelligible  to  the  dullest  mind.  Why, 
then,  has  it  been  so  often  disregarded? 

We  are  not  of  those  who  say  or  believe  that 
the  President  wishes  to  put  the  Government 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  It  is  sheer  folly 
to  insist  that  he  is  anxious  to  welcome  red- 
handed  rebels  into  Congress.  A man  is  not 
proved  a villain  because  his  views  appear  to  be 
short-sighted  and  perilous.  Some  of  the  hon- 
estest  men  in  the  world  have  done  the  most 
mischief,  but  for  all  that  they  were  not  bad 
men.  That  the  President  should  wish  to  see 
the  Union  restored  to  its  normal  condition  dur- 
ing his  Administration  is  most  natural  and 
laudable;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suspect  the 
motives  of  such  a desire.  We  disagree,  indeed, 
with  many  of  his  views,  and  the  temper  in 
which  he  often  discusses  public  affairs  in  his 
popular  speeches  is  most  lamentable.  His  dis- 
position to  make  assent  to  his  theories  the  test 
of  patriotic  fidelity  is,  of  course,  simply  prepos- 
terous, and  any  systematic  attempt  upon  his 
part,  which  we  do  not  anticipate,  but  which  is 
clamorously  urged  upon  him,  to  prostitute  the 
vast  patronage  of  office  to  the  promotion  of  his 
own  purposes,  however  honestly  those  purposes 
may  be  entertained,  we  trust  will  be  Constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  the  utmost.  But  we  be- 
lieve he  heartily  deplores  the  unpromising  state 
of  feeling  in  large  portions  of  the  late  rebel 
section,  and  while  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  the  delay  of  Congress  to  admit  loyal  repre- 
sentatives from  that  section,  he  probably  en- 
tirely forgets  how  much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  late  insurgent  States  is  due  to 
departures  from  the  policy  of  making  treason 
odious. 

When  the  Union  men  of  those  States  who 
have  suffered  every  kind  of  outrage,  who  have 
been  fined,  mobbed,  imprisoned,  and  have  seen 
their  Union  neighbor  hunted  and  tortured  and 
hung  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Government,  see 
a man  like  General  Humphreys,  of  Mississippi, 
a conspicuous,  leading  traitor  hastily  pardoned 
by  the  President  that  he  may  become  Governor; 
when  they  see  Mr.  Monroe,  of  New  Orleans, 
another  chief  traitor,  pardoned  that  he  may 
become  Mayor ; when  they  see  members  of  the 
Cabinet  deliberately  annulling  the  law  of  the 
land  in  order  to  appoint  late  rebels  to  national 
offices,  while  the  most  noted  and  tried  Union 
men  in  the  insurgent  States  ask  in  vain  for  Buch 
recognition  of  their  fidelity,  how  can  such  men 
help  bitterly  feeling  the  contemptuous  scorn 
with  which  the  triumphant  rebels  regard  them? 
How  can  they  help  asking  why  they  might  not 
as  well  have  been  rebels  ? How  can  they  help 
the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  Executive 
is  conciliation  of  rebels  and  not  recognition  of 
Union  men,  or  avoid  asking  with  intense  in- 
credulity whether  this  is  the  way  in  which  trea- 
son is  to  be  made  odious  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  late  rebels  who,  as  the  President  sol- 
emnly declared  last  year,  were  to  be  made 
odious,  seeing  exactly  what  the  Union  men  see, 
should  denounce  Congress  precisely  as  they 
used  to  denounce  “the  North,”  should  heap 
every  insulting  superlative  upon  the  most  loyal 
men  in  the  country,  should  vociferously  declare 
their  “rights,”  and  begin  vehemently  to  ex- 
pound the  Constitution  which  for  four  years 
they  have  trampled  under  foot  ? What  is  irtore 
natural  than  that  these  men  whose  treason,  the 
President  taught  us,  was  to  make  them  odious, 
should  persecute  with  savage  ferocity  the  most 
unfortunate  and  defenseless  of  all  Union  men 
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in  the  South,  the  freedmen,  attack  their  teach- 
ers and  assassinate  the  officers  of  the  Bureau, 
when  they  see  that  the  Executive  is  plainly 
hostile  to  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  is  reluctant 
to  secure  their  civil  rights,  and  fiercely  de- 
nounces as  traitors  their  especial  friends  ? What 
is  more  natural  than  that  these  men  who  were 
to  be  made  odious  should  make  it  odious  to 
have  been  a Union  man,  and  as  Mr.  Botts 
says  in  Virginia,  should  “assume  a superiority 
over  the  loyal  men  of  this  State,  impudent,  de- 
fiant, and  determined  to  ostracize,  decapitate, 
and  put  the  brand  of  infamy  upon  loyal  men, 
and  by  legislation  to  render  treason  commend- 
able and  loyalty  a crime.”  What  wonder  that 
the  late  rebel  Mayor  of  Mobile,  at  a banquet 
of  rebels,  toasts  together  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  while  John  Minor  Botts, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  Union  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, declares  that  he  has  abandoned  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  plan? 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  affairs  ? A year  ago,  amidst  the 
total  ruin  of  the  rebellion  and  exhaustion  of 
the  rebel  section,  and  with  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  of  every  loyal  man  in  the  land,  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President,  declaring,  while 
all  the  people  said  Amen,  that  treason  must  be 
made  odious.  Now,  when  a year  has  passed, 
it  is  loyalty  that  is  odious  and  dangerous  in  the 
disaffected  section,  and  the  vast  body  of  loyal 
citizens  gaze  at  the  President  in  wonder.  Is 
this  situation  to  be  explained  by  the  delay  of 
Congress  to  admit  loyal  representatives  from 
unorganized  States,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  not  succeeded  in  making  treason 
odious  in  those  States  ? 

If  from  the  moment  he  became  President 
Mr.  Johnson,  while  he  reasonably  pardoned 
and  amnestied  the  late  rebels,  had  strenuously 
supported  in  every  way  the  constant  Union  men 
of  the  rebel  States,  if  he  had  shown  the  most 
unflinching  determination  that  every  right  of 
the  freedmen  should  be  respected,  and  had 
every  where  manifested  the  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  official  preference  of  those  who 
had  defended  it  and  believed  in  it  under  terri- 
ble trials,  then,  whatever  his  differences  with 
Congress  upon  questions  of  method  might  have 
been,  his  policy  would  have  been  as  approved 
and  resistless  as  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  it 
is,  the  Union  men  of  the  Southern  States  are 
either  silenced  as  before  and  during  the  war,  or 
else  with  Mr.  Botts  they  mean  to  try  for  their 
rights  independently  of  the  President. 

The  sad  and  stringent  testimony  of  Mr. 
Botts  and  of  Ex-Governor  Holden  of  North 
Carolina,  neither  of  them  “Radicals,”  support- 
ed by  the  constant  evidence  of  private  letters 
and  of  the  frankest  statements  of  Southern 
Union  men,  that  should  the  military  force  be 
withdrawn  they  could  not  continue  to  live  at 
home — the  incessant  assaults  upon  the  freed- 
men’s schools  and  teachers — the  testimony  of 
General  Grant  and  of  General  Sheridan  that 
a military  force  must  be  retained  for  a long 
time  yet  in  the  late  disaffected  States — the  fe- 
rocity of  the  late  rebel  press,  and  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  as  Governor  Holden  says,  that  “the 
true  Unionists  are  dejected,  cowed,  proscribed, 
under  the  ban  socially,  pecuniarily,  and  polit- 
ically,” should  certainly  induce  the  President 
to  consider  whether  there  may  net  be  some 
better  explanation  of  the  situation  than  the 
radicalism  of  Congress.  A little  radicalism  is 
perhaps  natural  and  even  pardonable  under 
the  circumstances.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Executive  should  unswervingly  in- 
sist upon  making  treason  odious,  not  by  hang- 
ing or  imprisoning  or  confiscating,  nor  by  treat- 
ing every  man  who  was  in  arms  as  if  he  were  a 
murderer,  but  by  that  firm  preference  of  tried 
fidelity  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  prac- 
ticable, the  morbid  truculence  of  tone  in  the 
late  rebel  section  would  abate,  the  painful  and 
prolonged  rupture  in  the  great  Union  party 
would  begin  to  heal,  and  the  prospect  of  a truly 
“restored  Union”  would  become  much  more 
promising. 


EQUALIZING  REPRESENTATION. 

At  a late  political  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
Senator  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  ho  was  opposed  to  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  at  this  time. 
The  importance  of  any  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowan’s 
is  due  entirely  to  the  public  impression  that  he 
speaks  for  the  President.  But  that  he  does  so 
upon  this  subject  we  can  not  believe.  For 
can  it  be  seriously  supposed,  even  by  Senator 
Cowan,  that  the  loyal  people  of  this  country 
intend  that  the  late  rebel  States  shall  have 
gained  political  power  by  their  rebellion  ? Are 
the  States  which  conspired  against  the  Union 
not  only  to  have  caused  the  countless  sacrifices 
of  life,  the  enormous  debt  of  the  country,  and 
the  universal  derangement  of  all  commercial 
and  social  relation^  but  also  to  have  increased 
their  weight  in  the  National  Government? 
Yet  such  will  be  the  result  if  no  amendment  is 
made  to  the  Constitution  equalizing  represent- 
ation. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  admirable  letter,  shows 
that  in  the  eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection 
the  population  is  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifths  white  to  two-fifths  colored.  If  the  three- 
fifths,  to  which  belongs  the  dangerous  element 


j in  those  States,  exclude  the  two-fifths  from  vot- 
ing, and  the  Constitution  remains  unchanged, 
every  three  white  voters  in  those  States  will  have 
as  much  political  power  in  Congress  and  in  all 
Presidential  elections  as  every  Jive  white  voters 
in  the  other  States.  Is  it  for  this  result  that 
Shiloh  was  fought  and  the  fiery  battles  of  the 
Wilderness?  Is  it  for  this  that  Sherman 
marched  to  the  sea,  that  our  brothers  were 
tortured  to  idiocy  and  death  at  Andersonville 
and  Belle  Isle,  and  that  untold  thousands  of 
them  are  buried  in  unknown  graves?  Mr. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  tells  us  that  the 
opinions  of  those  who  led  the  rebellion  are  un- 
changed. Do  we,  then,  propose  to  giye  them 
an  unjust  advantage  in  the  political  arena  to 
which  the  debate  is  now  adjourned  ? Senator 
Cowan  says  yes.  We  trust  he  may  live  long 
enough  to  hear  the  loyal  country,  the  citizens 
who  have  been  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
their  brethren  and  friends,  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  eleven  late  insurrectionary  States  are 
entitled  under  the  present  apportionment,  reck- 
oning the  whole  population  white  and  colored 
as  the  basis,  to  fifty-eight  representatives;  un- 
der a purely  white  basis  they  would  be  entitled 
to  forty-two.  Even  then  they  would  have  an 
unchanged  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
consequently  in  a Presidential  election  the 
white  voters  of  those  States  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  white  voters  of  the  other 
States.  This  should  be  remedied  by  the  elec- 
tion of  President  directly  by  the  people. 

The  question  is  simple.  Shall  we,  by  leav- 
ing the  Constitution  unamended  upon  this  point, 
say  to  the  chief  insurrectionary  States  that  so 
long  as  their  white  population  which  supported 
the  rebellion  chooses  to  disfranchise  the  col- 
ored population  which  was  loyal,  every  white 
voter  shall  have  twice  or  twice  and  a third  as 
much  political  power  in  the  Government  as  the 
white  voter  of  the  States  that  did  not  rebel  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  should  be  put  to  the 
country  unembarrassed  by  any  other  proposi- 
tion. This  is  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  Congress,  which  we  hope  will  be 
freed  from  the  four  years’  disfranchisement  of 
those  who  adhered  to  the  rebellion  and  then 
offered  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The 
result,  we  imagine,  will  teach  Senator  Cowan 
that  a victorious  people  can  be  magnanimous 
without  folly,  and  conciliatory  without  forget- 
ting common  sense  and  justice. 


THE  ENGLISH  REFORM  BILL. 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Reform 
bill,  it  appears,  is  the  redistribution  of  seats 
— or,  as  we  call  it,  the  reapportionment  of  rep- 
resentation. The  disproportion  between  the 
representation  and  the  population  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  islands  has  always  been  ex- 
traordinary. It  has  arisen  from  the  ancient 
borough  and  county  rights  and  privileges  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  “Municipal  Reform” 
bill  of  the  year  1835  to  regulate.  Parliament 
is  composed  of  members  elected  by  counties, 
by  boroughs,  by  a certain  number  of  cities,  and 
by  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin.  Upon  certain  towns  and  boroughs  the 
right  of  voting  was  anciently  conferred  by  the 
gracious  will  of  the  King ; but  in  a town  where 
there  was  a corporation  it  was  that,  and  not 
the  people,  which  was  represented. 

In  1790  the  city  of  London  had  500,000  in- 
habitants and  four  representatives ; while  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  with  a population  of 
175,000,  had  44  representatives.  In  the  same 
year  375  voters,  scattered  among  30  boroughs, 
sent  60  members  to  Parliament.  The  member 
for  Tiverton  was  chosen  by  14  voters;  the 
member  for  Tavistock  by  10.  The  borough 
of  Old  Sarum  is  historical.  Old  Sarum  is  the 
synonym  of  a rotten  borough.  This  was  a de- 
serted spot  of  half  a dozen  old  houses  and  a 
dozen  inhabitants,  and  was  entitled  to  two  rep- 
resentatives, who  were  generally  nominated 
either  by  the  steward  or  butler  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  place.  Louis  Blano  tells  us  also  of 
another  borough  which  was  under  water,  but 
which  continued  to  be  represented.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  sea-shore  stepped  into  a boat 
with  three  others,  and  the  election  took  place 
at  sea.  But  in  the  debates  of  1831  the  Lord 
Advocate  mentioned  a case  where  the  constit- 
uency was  composed,  in  addition  to  the  sheriff 
and  the  registering  officer,  of  one  person— 
who  met,  called  himself  to  order,  took  the 
chair,  nominated  himself,  seconded  the  nom- 
ination, voted  for  himself,  and  declared  him- 
self unanimously  elected. 

In  Middlesex,  in  1844,  it  appeared  that  the 
voters  were  1 jn  115,  in  Lancashire  1 in  80, 
and  in  West  Surrey  1 in  26.  Tavistock,  which 
in  1790  sent  one  member  for  10  voters,  now 
elects  two  members  by  433  voters.  Honiton 
has  283  electors  and  two  members ; Totnes  250 
and  two  members ; Thetford  217  and  two  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Robert  Lowe  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  forcible  opponents  of  the  Gladstone 
Reform  bill.  He  represents  Caine,  and  is 
elected  by  175  voters,  a majority  of  whom,  or 
88  voters,  would  counterbalance  the  votes  of 
11,396  electors  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Lawson,  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland,  represents  a con- 


stituency of  86  electors.  His  seat  would  be 
secured  by  44  votes,  and  his  vote  is  of  course 
equal  in  the  House  to  that  of  either  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Cork,  whose  constituency  numbers 
15,572. 

These  extraordinary  inequalities  are  natural 
in  a system  of  government  of  classes  and  not 
of  the  people ; and  they  explain  much  of  the 
condition  of  England.  The  perception  of  the 
inadequacy  and  injustice  of  the  representation 
brought  the  country  into  plain  view  of  civil 
war  in  1831  and  ’2;  but  such  is  the  political 
progress  even  in  England,  that  the  year  1867 
will  probably  see  a man  who  believes  in  uni- 
versal intelligent  suffrage  Prime  Minister. 


NATIONAL  BANK  SCANDALS. 

The  pending  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank  at  Washington 
reveals  facts  which,  though  scandalous  enough 
to  shock  any  outside  observer,  were  not  unex- 
pected by  those  who  have  made  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  working  of  the  National  Bank 
system.  It  not  only  appears  that  the  heaviest 
deposits  of  public  money  in  the  Washington 
bank  were  made  after  its  insolvency  was  estab- 
lished, but  it  further  appears  that  a consider- 
able portion  of  that  very  money  was  used  in 
stock  operations  in  Wall  Street.  In  other 
words,  stock  speculators  got  control  of  the 
bank,  used  its  money  in  Wall  Street  and  lost 
it,  and,  to  make  good  their  losses,  contrived 
to  induce  Government  agents  (it  is  needless  to 
mention  names)  to  give  them  more  money  to 
speculate  still  further.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
Jenkins  or  Ketchum. 

The  scandal  might  pass  over  and  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  usual  nine  days  were  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  a solitary  specimen  of  its  kind. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  score  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  fattening  on  the  pub- 
lic money.  Over  twenty-four  millions  of  pub- 
lic money  were,  at  the  date  of  the  last  Treas- 
ury return,  deposited  for  safe-keeping  in  Na- 
tional Banks.  The  amount  must  now  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  twenty-three  millions  and  a 
half  by  the  failure  of  the  Merchants’  Bank. 
All  this  money  is  left  with  the  National  Banks 
free  of  interest;  though,  simultaneously,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  paying  4 and  5 per 
cent,  interest  on  $i3o, 000,000  of  temporary 
deposits  which  it  does  not  need.  A smart 
financier  can  thus  make  money  very  easily. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  to  get  his  bank  appoint- 
ed a Government  depository,  which  is  readily 
done.  A little  further  exertion  secures  him  a 
deposit  of  half  a million.  If  he  does  not  choose 
to  take  trouble  or  to  run  risks,  he  takes  this 
money  to  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  and  lends  it  to  Government  at  4 
per  cent.  Thus  our  obliging  Secretary  actu- 
ally pays  4 per  cent,  interest  for  the  use  of  his 
rfwn  money,  and  our  smart  National  Banker 
makes  $20,000  a year  without  risk  or  labor. 
This  may  bo  very  grand  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  strikes  us  that  financiering  of  this  order 
is  not  the  way  to  restore  a sound  currency  or 
to  promote  economy. 

There  are  points  of  view  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Bank  system  commands  approval.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  State  system,  which 
involved  such  wide  variations  in  the  values  of 
the  currencies  of  different  States,  and  opened 
the  door  for  so  many  frauds.  No  one  w-ould 
now  desire  to  abolish  it,  and  go  back  to  the 
old  plan.  In  the  main  it  is  a success.  But  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  system,  as  at  pres- 
ent administered,  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  public  will  not  much  longer  pay 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  $16  5o  per  head  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  National  Banks  to  realize 
12  per  cent,  on  their  capital— as  they  do  by 
drawing  6 per  cent  on  the  bonds  deposited  with 
the  Controller  of  the  currency,  and  6 more 
by  using  the  currency  issued  to  them  on  the 
deposit  of  said  bonds.  Sooner  or  later,  Con- 
gress will  tax  the  bonds  deposited  at  a rate  which 
will  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  interest  they  bear ; 
and  no  sound  objection  will  be  urged  against  the 
measure.  Nor  is  there  any  justification  for  the 
deposit  of  public  moneys  in  National  Banks 
when  the  Government  has  Sub-Treasuries  and 
national  depositories  in  which  its  moneys  can 
be  safely  kept.  Apart  from  the  risk  which  such 
money  runs — quite  needlessly,  there  is  some- 
thing demoralizing  in  placing  at  the  gratuitous 
disposal  of  speculative  bankers  large  sums  of 
money  which  may  not  be  called  for  in  months, 
and  by  the  use  of  which,  with  good  luck,  for- 
tunes may  be  realized. 

It  is  notorious  in  Wall  Street  that  the  bulk 
of  the  “fancy  stocks,”  which  have  been  lately 
inflated  in  that  meridian,  are  “carried”  with 
money  loaned  by  National  Banks — in  good  part, 
doubtless,  money  really  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  money  of  the  Merchant’s  National 
Bank  at  Washington  was  lost,  it  is  said,  in 
Chicago  and  North  Western,  and  one  or  two 
fancy  coal  stocks.  It  had  previously  been 
used  to  corner  Michigan  Southern— so  ’tis  said. 
Who  can  say  how  the  other  $2  3,5oo,ooo  of 
Government  money  in  the  National  Banks  is  be- 
ing employed  ? Is  this  the  money  which  is  in- 
flating Canton,  and  Quicksilver,  and  Mariposa, 
and  Pittsburg,  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  other 
liyely  “fancies”  of  the  street?  Or  is  it  em- 
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ployed  in  carrying  gold — with  a view  to  put  np 
the  premium  and  depreciate  the  national  cur- 
rency? If  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  willing  to  lend 
his  own  money  to  National  Banks  without  in- 
terest, while  at  the  same  time  he  borrows  money 
of  the  same  banks  at  four  per  cent.,  there  would 
be  no  inconsistency  in  his  selling  gold  to  keep 
down  the  premium,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing buyers  of  gold  with  currency  (free  of 
interest)  to  carry  the  precious  metal  and  so  de- 
feat his  object. 

History  incessantly  repeats  itself.  Thirty- 
two  or  threr  years  ago  Government  deposited 
its  money  with  State  banks,  which  used  it  to 
foster  speculation,  and  the  result  was  the  crash 
of  1837  and  heavy  losses  of  Government  mon- 
ey. We  seem  to  be  treading  in  the  old  path. 
If  Government  continues  to  employ  the  Nation- 
al Banks  as  depositories  of  the  public  money, 
in  disregard  of  the  established  Sub-Treasuries, 
the  amount  in  the  keeping  of  these  institutions 
will  soon  swell  from  $2  3, 5 00,000  to  double 
that  amount.  The  Sub-Treasurers  have  no  in- 
terest in  increasing  their  deposits ; the  Nation- 
al Banks  have  every  reason  to  desire  theirs  in- 
creased. And  at  Washington  the  latter  appear 
to  have  more  friends  than  the  former.  Mr. 
M'Chlloch  is  understood  to  have  interfered 
with  the  War  Department  last  week  to  prevent 
the  summary  withdrawal  of  paymasters’  funds 
from  the  National  Banks;  and  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency  has  written  a letter  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  National  Bank  notes  are  quite  as 
good  as  greenbacks.  If  Congress  does  not  in- 
terfere, this  sort  of  thing  points  very  clearly  to 
increased  deposits  in  the  National  Banks,  a vast 
speculation  based  on  such  deposits,  and  anoth- 
er 1837  within  a year  or  two.  It  is  for  Con- 
gress and  the  tax-payers  to  say  whether  this 
risk  shall  be  incurred. 


THE  LATE  RIOT  AT  MEMPHIS. 

A private  letter  to  us  from  Memphis,  writ- 
ten just  before  the  late  riot  by  a careful  and 
impartial  observer  who  is  the  reverse  of  a 
“Radical,”  is  an  interesting  revelation  of  the 
state  of  society  in  that  city,  and  explains  the 
late  shameful  scenes  there.  Our  correspond- 
ent is  speaking  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  and 
says : 

“The  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Bureau  attends  every 
morning  at  the  station-house  to  watch  cases  in  which  the 
colored  men  are  concerned.  This  is  quite  necessary,  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  city  being  mostly  Irish,  and  hor- 
ribly vindictive  to  the  negro.  Two  or  three  cases  of  their 
gross  misconduct  came  under  my  notice.  The  Mayor  is 
a foil-blooded  Irishman,  and  the  only  justices  I saw  are 
of  the  same  nationality.  Brutal  misrule  and  all  kinds  of 
misdeeds  ore  common. 

“In  Memphis  one  of  the  orriiaMices  is,  that  a stranger 
not  a storekeeper  can  only  sell  xfcrough  the  agency  of 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  police 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  infringements  of  this  or- 
dinance. Now  upon  the  steamer  Louisville,  a boat  1 trav- 
eled on,  there  was  a large  number  of  boxes  full  of  poultry 
going  to  New  Orleans.  A well-dressed  man  coming  on 
board  and  addressing  a colored  porter,  asked  if  they  were 
for  sale;  lie  was  told  that  the  man  who  owned  them  was 
in  at  dinner.  . Without  further  words  he  carried  off  the 
portor  to  prison.  When  the  man  was  missed,  and  the 
captain  learned  what  had  become  of  him,  he  sent  another 
colored  man  to  the  station  with  a message  that  it  was  al- 
together a mistake.  This  man  was  likewise  detained  in 
durance  vile.  The  clerk  or  tlio  boat  went  next,  but  with- 
out satisfaction.  So  the  captain  went  up,  and  was  told 
that  his  men  were  to  be  held  for  trial  for  breaking  a city 
ordinance.  He  asked  that  the  court  sit  and  decide  the 
matter.  This  was  at  once  refused.  lie  next  demanded 
to  see  the  law.  The  Irish  judge  pulled  out  a dog's-eared 
old  order-book,  and  pointing  to  a page,  remarked,  ‘There, 
damn  it,  is  a copy  of  the  law.'  The  captain  would  not 
leave  his  men,  and  even  offered  his  boat  as  security  for 
their  appearance,  without  avail.  He  then  bethought  him 
of  the  Bureau,  through  which  the  men  were  released,  the 
captain  leaving  fifty  dollars  with  the  officei  as  a bond  to 
produce  the  men  if  wanted  at  a future  time.  The  court 
was  now  In  session;  nor  was  the  informer  rebuked  for 
rising  and  saying  ‘he  would  be  damned  if  he  was  going 
to  lose  his  three  dollars.’  Under  such  laws  about  a hun- 
dred negroes  are  at  present  held." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a city  upon 
the  slightest  pretense  the  police  force  and  the 
rabble  should  engage  in  a bloody  hunt  of  this 
unhappy  class  of  the  population.  We  gave  last 
week  the  details  of  the  sad  scenes  of  the  first 
days  of  May.  The  animus  of  this  terrible  riot 
is  evident.  * It  was  that  hatred  of  the  colored 
race  which  is  made  more  malignant  in  the  late 
Slave  States  by  the  fact  of  its  unswerving  loy- 
alty during  the  war.  That  the  drunken  col- 
ored soldiers  were  quarrelsome  and  noisy  and 
sullen  as  drunken  white  soldiers  are  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  is  undoubtedly  true.  But 
no  conduct  of  white  soldiers  would  have  occa- 
sioned so  prolonged  and  murderous  a persecu- 
tion. The  Memphis  Avalanche,  which  was  a 
furious  advocate  of  the  rebellion,  and  is  now  of 
course  an  equally  furious  opponent  of  “the 
Radicals,”  gravely  states  that  in  this  wanton 
massacre  of  negroes  and  burning  of  their  houses 
“Radical  fiendishness  waS  indulging  a partial 
satisfaction.  ” In  precisely  the  same  spirit  when 
the  foreign  rabble  of  New  York  hung  and  shot 
and  burned  the  inoffensive  negroes  in  the  sum- 
mer of  18G3,  the  New  Yon  World,  and  other 
papers  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  spoke  of 
the  loathsome  crimes  of  a mad  mob  as  a move- 
ment of  “the  people.” 

Both  these  shameful  riots  sprang  from  the 
inhuman  prejudice  against  the  colored  popula- 
tion which  is  carefully  fostered  and  inflamed  by 
the  Democratic  party.  We  appeal  to  any  in- 
telligent man  whether  it  is  a fact  that  that  "pop- 
ulation is  generejHfj  JSij  (^emu^.  lawless  or 


criminal  or  malignant.  We  appeal  to  our  his- 
tory to  declare  whether  for  the  last  eighty  years 
they  have  been  more  sinning  or  sinned  against 
in  this  country.  And  we  appeal  to  Yankee 
common-sense  to  decide  whether  a party  whose 
pole  policy  is  contemptuous  injustice  toward  a 
seventli  part  of  the  population  is  not  a party 
radically  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country. 

General  Stoneman’s  letters  upon  the  riots  to 
the  people  of  Memphis  are  manly  and  decided. 
They  show  that  the  peace  will  now  bo  main- 
tained if  he  has  force  sufficient.  General  Fisk, 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  and  a Committee 
of  Congress  are  engaged  in  investigating  the 
circumstances  of  the  disturbance.  Those  who 
ask  why  this  is  done  by  Congress  forget  that 
Memphis  is  still  under  the  National  care. 


A SIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Virginia  Union  Convention  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  self-respect  and  confidence  of 
the  large  number  at  the  South,  who  although 
compelled  to  silence  during  the  war  still  nour- 
ished the  true  faith.  For  a year  they  have  been 
as  silent  as  before,  apparently  waiting  to  see 
the  salvation  of  the  victory  which  their  cause 
had  won.  But  at  last  they  begin  to  see  that 
they  must  save  themselves,  and  Mr.  Clements, 
of  Portsmouth,  touched  the  mainspring  of  their 
final  success  when  he  said  that  “ the  true  policy 
of  the  Union  men  in  the  South  should  he  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  negro  element.”  This 
is  indeed  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  the 
colored  population  compose  a solid  body  of  the 
stanchest  Unionists.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  had  not  expected  this  inevitable  and 
decisive  position  to  be  so  soon  taken,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  is  proof  of  the  earnestness 
of  those  who  plant  themselves  upon  it.  We 
call  it  inevitable,  because  with  the  vast  moral 
support  given  to  impartial  suffrage  by  the  most 
intelligent  class  of  citizens  in  the  country,  and 
its  sure  final  triumph,  it  was  impossible  that,  as 
political  differences  began  to  express  themselves 
again  in  the  rebel  States,  this  immense  resource 
of  strength  should  be  disregarded. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  no  political  Con- 
vention has  declared  itself  for  impartial  suffrage 
more  plainly  and  forcibly  than  the  late  assem- 
blage at  Alexandria.  It  was  in  that  city  that 
the  first  advance  of  .the  United  States  was  made 
against  the  external  lines  of  the  late  rebellion, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  first  blow  of  a Southern 
State  is  given  to  the  vital  spirit  of  the  rebellion. 
When  the  platform  of  this  Convention  becomes 
the  policy  of  the  late  rebel  States  the  corner- 
stone of  an  enduring  peace  will  be  laid. 

The  Convention  organized  the  Union  Re- 
publican party  of  Virginia,  and  took  measures 
for  the  appointment  of  State  and  county  com- 
mittees. The  platform  declares  for  impartial 
qualified  suffrage  as  a requisite  of  a republican 
form  of  government,  and  as  a means  of  har- 
monizing the  policy  of  the  President  and  of 
Congress.  It  holds  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people  which  is  denied  a voice  in 
the  elections  will  be  denied  just  protection  for 
person  and  property ; that  no  reconstruction  is 
sure  which  does  not  provide  against  the  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  secession ; that  treason 
should  be  made  odious ; that  it  is  the  evident 
intention  of  the  late  rebels  to  try  to  secure  by 
votes  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  bayonets ; 
that  intelligence  is  essential  to  a truly  safe 
popular  government,  and  that  universal  educa- 
tion should  therefore  be  secured  by  a system 
of  free  schools;  and,  finally,  the  Convention 
appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  and  solicit  their  sympathy 
and  their  approval  of  its  action. 

Here,  then,  is  a movemeiit  to  which  the  most 
captious  can  not  object.  The  most  fanatical 
devotee  of  State  rights  can  not  carp  at  the 
peaceful  and  lawful  action  of  a body  of  unques- 
tionably loyal  citizens;  and  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  the  right  of  the  nation  to  secure 
the  Union  by  any  just  political  condition  may 
well  prefer  to  see  that  result  attained  by  spon- 
taneous local  action.  This  Convention  is  but 
another  illustration  of  the  vital  character  of 
the  question  of  equal  suffrage.  It  will  be  agi- 
tated every  where  in  the  country  until  it  tri- 
umphs, and  until  it  does  triumph  we  shall  be 
subject  to  the  gravest  political  excitements. 


RELATION  OF  EXERCISE  TO 
HEALTH. 

The  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  maintenance  ot 
health  is  a very  hackneyed  theme,  and  yet  few  real- 
ly understand  how  it  promotes  health,  and  some 
even  of  those  who  have  written  about  it  would  be 
puzzled  in  trying  to  furnish  an  explanation.  With 
this  want  01  clear  ideas  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject,  there  are  consequently  many  errors,  afloat 
which  are  practically  injurious.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  looking  at  the  matter  more  carefully  than 
is  commonly  done. 

What  effects  do  exercise  actually  produce  in  the 
system  ? Its  most  palpable  effect  is  increased  act- 
ivity in  the  circulation— the  heart  beats  faster  and 
stronger,  pumping  the  blood  more  rapidly  into  the 
arteries;  and  the  capillaries,  the  minute  extreme 
vessels,  are  eveiy  where  fuller  of  blood  than  usual, 
which  is  shown  externally  to  the  eye  in  the  redden- 
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ing  of  the  skin.  The  lungs  are  crowded  with 
blood,  and  hence  the  breathing  is  rapid  to  provide 
sufficient  air  to  aerate  the  surplus  blood  passing 
through.  With  the  reddened  face  there  is  a red- 
dened brain,  for  the  strongly-pumping  heart  forces 
more  blood  than  usual  upward  into  this  organ.  And 
so  of  other  organs. 

What  comes  of  all  this  ? What  Bhould  come 
from  increasing  the  supply  of  building-material 
and  from  stimulated  action?  Good  development, 
building  after  a full  pattern,  and  strong  building. 
It  is  not,  observe,  mere  bulk  that  you  get— that  may 
come  from  mere  relaxation,  with  a plentiful  supply 
of  material.  The  structure  is  firm  as  well  as  large. 

You  see  this  result  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
Look  at  the  bulging  muscles  of  iron  strength  in  the 
arm  of  the  blacksmith,  in  contrast  with  the  muscles 
in  the  arm  of  a sedentary  man.  So  also  the  sailor 
has  the  muscles,  of  the  arms  more  developed  than 
those  of  the  lower  extremities,  because  he  uses  them 
so  much  more ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  dancer  and  the  athletic 
runuer  are  extraordinarily  developed. 

But  while  the  enlarging  and  strengthening  effect 
of  exercise  is  manifested  most  decidedly  in  the  mus- 
cles, it  is,  as  you  have  seen  from  what  wo  have  al- 
ready said,  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  There 
is  not  an  organ  of  the  body  that  is  not  affected. 
This  is  recognized  generally  in  relation  to  the  stom- 
ach, for  it  is  commonly  said  that  exercise  increases 
the  power  of  digestion.  But  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  lungs.  Let  them  be  untrammeled  by  press- 
ure, and  the  exercise  that  makes  the  blood  course 
through  their  minute  vessels,  distending  them  fully, 
will  enlarge  and  strengthen  these  organs.  So,  too, 
the  brain  can  do  its  work  better  if  the  blood  be  ev- 
ery now  and  then  vigorously  pumped  into  it;  so 
that  the  thinker  in  taking  exercise  is  not  merely 
resting  his  brain,  and  strengthening  his  system  at 
large,  but  he  is  directly  storing  up  power  in  the 
brain  itself. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  growth  or  building ; 
but  after  the  full  development  is  reached  exercise 
is  needed  to  keep  up  the  good  condition.  If  it  he 
omitted  there  will  be  either  shrinkage  or  bulk  with- 
out vigor.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  adults 
as  being  fully  developed ; but  there  are  glaring  facts 
which  prove  that  many  of  them  are  far  from  it — 
either  they  have  never  been  well  developed,  or  if 
they  have,  there  has  been  a decided  loss  from  long 
intermission  of  the  requisite  exercise.  We  refer  to 
the  measurements  that  show  such  large  increase  of 
bulk,  especially  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  after  a 
course  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  mere  development 
in  the  results  of  exercise.  The  nervous  power,  or 
vital  force,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  has  for 
one  of  its  natural  stimuli  or  excitants  arterial  blood, 
and  therefore  the  better  this  and  the  more  briskly 
it  circulates  the  greater  will  be  the  general  activity 
of  the  various  organs. 

Another  thing  still  is  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  the  effect  on  the  skin.  We  do  not  re- 
fer here  to  the  firmness  that  exercise  gives  to  this 
organ  in  common  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
as  seen  in  the  contrast  between  the  thick  and  elas- 
tic skin  of  the  active  and  the  thin  and  flabby  skin 
of  the  sedentary.  We  especially  refer  to  the  im- 
portant functions  which  this  very  extensive  organ 
performs.  One  of  these  is  excretion.  In  the  in- 
sensible perspiration — the  breathing  of  the  skin,  as 
we  may  call  it — though  so  silently  done,  there  pass- 
es off  constantly  much  of  the  refuse  of  the  system. 
For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  there  is  a vast  sys- 
tem of  tubes  in  the  skin.  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  with  the 
aid  of  a microscope,  counted  3528  tubes  in  a square 
inch  on  the  palm  of  the  band.  By  his  estimate 
there  are  in  the  tthole  skin  about  7,000,000  of  these 
tubes,  and  the  total  amount  of  tubing  is  48,600  yards, 
or  28  miles.  Now,  these  tubes,  like  all  other  tubes, 
need  an  occasional  washing  out  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  free,  sensi- 
ble perspiration  produced  by  brisk  exercise.  Out- 
side bathing  will  not  alone  accomplish  this — it  may 
remove  obstructions  from  the  outlets  of  the  tubes, 
but  can  not  clear  the  tubes  themselves.  This  must 
be  done  by  water  forced  through  them  from  the  in- 
side—that  is,  by  the  flow  of  the  perspiration.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  if  these  tubes  are  not  kept 
clear,  the  refuse  which  should  pass  through  them, 
retained  in  the  system,  will  surely  impair  the  health 
and  produce  positive  disease. 

You  see  from  what  we  have  said  that  gentle  ex- 
ercise alone  can  not  answer  the  purposes  alluded  to. 
There  must  be  mingled  with  it  strong  exertion — 
such  as  will  make  the  heart  pump  the  blood  forci- 
bly into  all  the  organs,  and  will  cause  a good  flow 
of  the  perspiration.  The  very  graceful  and  proper 
walk  of  the  formal  processions  so  commonly  seen  is- 
suing from  boarding-schools  does  but  little  good. 
Scanty  development  and  debility  are  the  certain  re- 
sults of  such  shortcomings  in  the  obedience  of  na- 
ture’s laws. 

The  limits  of  exercise,  and  the  relative  values  of 
its  various  forms  and  modes,  will  be  considered  here- 
after. 

“?HE  LITTLE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
• WOODS.” 

The  charming  picture  on  our  first  page  is  re- 
produced from  a painting  by  J.  G.  Brown,  of  this 
city.  The  painting  is  one  of  those  pleasant  works 
of  art  which  have  given  Mr.  Brown  a well-deserved 
popularity.  We  have  placed  this  engraving  in  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  Miss  Warner’s  beauti- 
ful story  of  “The  Three  Little  Spades,”  because 
there  seemed  to  be  a peculiar  fitness  in  setting  “The 
Little  Queen  of  the  Woods”  in  the  midst  of  a chapter 
about  flowers. 


LITERARY. 

The  first  volume  of  Lossing’s  1 ‘ Pictorial  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  ” published  by  George  W . Childs, 
is  now  ready.  It  is  a large  and  handsome  volume 
of  600  pages,  copiously  illustrated,  and  it  tells  with 
unflagging  interest  and  fidelity  the  story  of  the  re- 


bellion from  the  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion in  1860  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run.  It 
is  written  in  a lucid  and  animated  style,  warmed 
with  the  most  earnest,  patriotic  feeling.  In  the 
author’s  judgment  the  rebellion  was  a crime  against 
the  country,  against  liberty  and  civilization  ; but  his 
fervid  condemnation  of  the  leaders  in  the  dark  con- 
spiracy does  not  confuse  his  faculty  as  a faithful 
chronicler.  Mr.  Lossing’s  familiarity  with  the 
country  and  with  our  history  acquired  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  his  “ Pictorial  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,” and  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  practiced 
skill  as  a writer  and  designer,  have  been  of  great 
value  to  him  in  compiling  this  history.  He  is  now 
visiting  every  point  of  interest  during  the  war ; and 
when  his  journey  is  completed  he  will  have  traveled 
about  twenty  thousand  miles  for  the  purposes  of  his 
work,  which  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 
The  author’s  candor  and  sincerity,  his  careful  and 
extensive  research,  and  his  untiring  industry  and 
patience  give  a peculiar  charm  to  his  Chronicle  of 
the  War. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

May  15 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  reported  a bill  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  for  funding 
the  same.  The  joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  cholera  into  the  United  States  was  then  taken  up, 
and,  after  receiving  some  amendments,  was  passed.  A 
message  was  received  from  the  President,  returning,  with- 
out his  signature,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado. 

In  the  House,  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Post-office 
Appropriation  bill  were  concurred  in.— The  bill  on  the 
organization  of  the  Territories  was  passed  by  a vote  of  79 
to  43.  The  ninth  section  prohibits  the  denial  of  suffrage 
to  citizens  because  of  race  or  color. 

May  17: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  hill  was 
passed. — The  West  Point  Academy  bill  was  then  consid- 
ered, and  an  amendment  adopted  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
ment either  to  West  Point  or  the  N aval  Academy  of  any 
persons  who  have  served  in  the  rebel  army  or  navy.  The 
bill  was  passed. 

May  18 : 

In  the  House,  a resolution  was  adopted,  without  debate, 
declaring  Mr.  Delano  entitled  to  his  seat  as  Representa- 
tive from  the  Thirteenth  District  of  Ohio. 

BURNING  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

On  the  night  of  May  21  a fire  broke  out  in  a restaurant 
connected  with  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  that  edifice 
was  soon  laid  in  ruins.  The  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal College  was  destroyed.  The  fire  extended  into  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  across  Third  Avenue.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated by  millions  of  dollars. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ex-Governor  John  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  in  a recent  let- 
ter, states  that  he  has  taken  no  part  In  politics,  and  has 
not  cast  a political  vote  since  1801.  He  says  that  he  is 
pecuniarily  ruined,  and  is  compelled  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fession. He  says  in  conclusion : “ The  only  service  I can 
render  is  to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  my  example, 
in  showing  a proper  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
a practical  obedience  thereto.’’ 

Captain  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  left  the  United  States 
Navy  for  that  of  the  rebels,  and  commanded  the  iron-clad 
Virginia , has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the 
Peruvian  Navy. 

The  farmers  in  Upper  Georgia  and  North  Alabama  are 
plowing  up  their  cotton  crops  and  planting  corn  instead. 
Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  crop  can  be  counted  on  in 
those  regions. 

Mr.  Ferry  has  been  nominated  United  States  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  take  the  place  of  Vice-President  Fos- 
ter. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
la  in  print.  It  makes  a volume  of  708  pages  of  document 
size. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1865,  the  date  on  which  the  last 
organization  of  colored  troops  was  mustered  In  there  were 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  120  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 12  of  heavy  artillery,  10  companies  of  light  artillery, 
and  7 regiments  of  cavalry— in  all  as  follows : 

Infantry 98,938 

Heavy  Artillery 16,662 

Light  Artillery 1 311 

Cavalry 7,245 

Total 123,166 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  financial  panic  in  England  was  increasing.  Fail- 
ures have  occurred  involving  eighteen  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Among  the  houses  closed  is  that  of  Sir  Morton 
Peto.  The  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  interest  has  advanced  to  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent. 

The  news  from  Germany  exhibits  'no  improvement. 
Count  Bismarck  threatens  Saxony  with  ulterior  measures 
unless  she  at  once  disarms.  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand, 
justifies  her  military  preparations  on  the  ground  that  she 
may  be  called  upon  by  the  Federal  Diet  to  provide  a con- 
tingent. It  is  stated  that  Prussia  has  lost  no  time  in  an- 
swering the  Austrian  note  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  that  she 
insists  upon  regarding  the  movement  of  Austria  in  the 
direction  of  Italy  as  a menace.  Just  as  an  arrangement 
appeared  to  have  been  come  to  for  the  simultaneous  de- 
mobilization of  the  armaments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the 
latter  power  objects  to  the  Austrian  preparations  in  Ve- 
netia  and  on  the  frontiers  against  an  attack  from  Italy. 
The  Italian  Government  also  objects  to  the  Austrian  arm- 
aments, and  denies  that  Italy  had  increased  her  arma- 
ments. Austria  maintains  that  Italy  is  arming;  but  she 
promises  not  to  take  the  offensive  against  Italy,  and  that, 
so  soon  as  she  shall  receive  an  official  declaration  that  It- 
aly does  not  meditate  an  offensive  movement  against  her, 
she  will  immediately  restore  her  army  in  Veuetia  to  a 
peace  footing.  The  Italian  Government  has  obtained  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  placing 
the  array  on  a war  footing,  and  for  providing  by  royal  de- 
crees and  by  extraordinary  measures  the  financial  means 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Austria  has  an  army  of  433,700  men,  Prussia  one  of 
367,840  men.  At  the  latest  advices  Prussia  had  massed 
her  entire  army  on  the  frontier,  Austria  had  called  out 
“ every  soldier,”  Italy  was  most  energetic  in  her  war  prep- 
arations, Bavaria  had  mobilized  her  army,  Turkey  was 
about  to  take  the  same  step,  and  Russia  was  reported  as 
moving  a portion  of  her  forces.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  Count  Bismarck  in  Berlin. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Nu- 
nez, on  its  way  to  bombard  the  city  of  Callao,  Peru,  was 
badly  beaten  by  the  shore  batteries  in  the  harbor,  the  ves- 
sels shattered,  and  Nunez  himself  wounded.  The  Villa  de 
Madrid  and  Derenguela  were  so  badly  damaged  early  in 
the  fight  that  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  San  Lo- 
renzo, and  they  were  afterward  followed  by  the  Xuman- 
evt  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  more  or  less  damaged.  The 
fight  lasted  five  hours.  Sixty  Peruvians  are  reported 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  Senor 
Galvez,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  killed.  The  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  is  not  known;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  heavy. 

The  fortunate  peasant,  now  a noble,  who  saved  the  life 
of  the  Czar  is,  next  to  his  illustrious  master,  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  Russia.  His  title  wi'l  not  be  a por- 
tionless one,  for  in  St.  Petersburg  alone  ehe  public  sub- 
scription in  liis  behalf  already  amour' 4 to  £26,000,  and, 
daf'  tasifj‘  * ' * I Mr  w positi  n,  the  Emperor  has 

,0  superintend  his  education. 
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TIIE  FIRE  IN  SALEM 


tal  loss  of  property  can 
not  be  less  than  from. 
$75,000  to  $100,000.— 
The  wooden  buildings 
were  not  of  great  value. 
The  Lynde  block  and  the 
brick  block  on  Liberty 
Street  were  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  buildings, 
destroyed. 


We  give  on  this  page 
an  illustration  of  the  re- 
cent fire  in  Salem,  in 
which  Lynde  block  and 
building  in  its  rear  were 
destroyed.  The  fire 
broke  out  on  the  night 
of  May  14,  in  a shed  in 
the  rear  of  the  East  In- 
dia Marine  Hall  build- 
ing. The  locality  was 
one  extremely  difficult 
to  operate  in,  and  the 
flames  were  much  ad- 
vanced when  the  steam- 
ers and  engines  were 
brought  to  bear  upon 
them. 

In  a short  time  the 
stable  and  Gymnasium 
building  were  enveloped 
in  flames,  the  fire  creep- 
ing through  the  roof  im- 
mediately, and  defying 
the  thorough  drenching 
of  water  which  fell  upon 
the  outside,  but  which 
was  unable  to  penetrate 
to  where  it  was  most 
needed.  The  roof  final- 
ly fell  in  with  a crash. 

The  East  India  Ma- 
rine Hall  building  was 
at  one  time  in  great 
danger,  the  eastern  co- 
ving being  on  fire  its 
entire  length,  and  the 
flames  penetrating  the 
roof.  A pipe  was  final- 
ly put  into  the  building, 
which  was  thus  saved 
from  destruction.  As  it 
was,  the  building  was 
considerably  damaged 
by  water,  though  the 
celebrated  collection  of 
curiosities  was  saved 
without  much  injury, 
though  with  considera- 
ble displacement. 

The  whole  of  Lynde 
block  was  soon  in  flames, 
commencing  at  the 
southern  end.  The  to- 


RECEPTION  OF  THE 
FENIAN  CHIEF. 


M Ox  the  15th  of  May 
■H  Mr.  James  Stephens, 
fpjjl  the  Fenian  Chief,  was 
HgL  honored  by  his  brave 

F brethren  with  a grand 

reception  at  Jones’s 
Ugl  Wood.  There  was  a 

9g|  crushing  turn-out,  and 

notwithstanding  that  ad- 

IH  mission-tickets  cost  fifty 
Ej  cents  ahead,  there  was 
E an  immense  audience 
M gathered  together  to 
B hear  what  the  old  vet- 
W eran  from  across  the  sea 
B had  to  say  for  himself 
R and — for  them.  About 
Eg  fifteen  thousand  Fenians 
B are  supposed  to  have 
e been  present : 

If  “ At  half  past  one,”  Bays 

II  the  Herald , “ the  carriage 
which  had  been  sent  down 
r=-  - to  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
Ip-.  . Central  Organizer  appeared 
before  the  main  gate  to  the 
wood,  hearing  its  illustrious 
W freight.  The  several  hands, 

which  had  been  duped  many 
■ ■ 1 times  during  the  morning 
- by  the  appearance  of  swift- 
BbcB  moving  barouches,  struck 
up  * Hail  to  the  Chief’  with 
pE.fr-’  commendable  vigor.  Mr. 
Ipf  ^ Stephens  was  driven  rap- 
idly  down  the  Mall  to  head- 
quarters between  long  lines 
of  shouting  and  cheering 
Fenians,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  lifting  hia 
hat  often  from  his  bald  head 
and  bowing  his  pale  face  to 
the  delighted  multitude." 

We  have  not  space  to 
give  Mr.  Stephens’s  ad- 
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“We  do  not  need  your  protection,  Mr.  Ar 
thur,  nor  do  we  desire  it — Alice,  my  servants, 
and  myself,”  Mrs.  Bowles  proceeds  to  observe  in 
her  coldest  and  most  measured  manner.  “ Were 
there  no  one  else,  Rutledge  Bowles  being  absent, 
Mr.  Neely  has  kindly  sent  word  that,  as  soon  as 
he  has  secured  his  negroes  and  other  property, 
he  will  endeavor  to  call.  I think  that  was  the 
substance  of  his  note,  Alice,  my  dear?” 

“Mrs.  Sorel  and  myself  thought — ” 

“lam  aware  that  the  enemy  which  has  deso- 
lated other  parts  of  our  country  is  expected,” 
continues  Mrs.  Bowles,  still  more  measuredly. 
‘ ‘ Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Sir.  I am  per- 
fectly informed  also  of  the  outrages  and  atroci- 
ties to  which  we  may  and  probably  will  be  sub- 
jected by  them.  It  is  not  impossible  but  they 
have  heard  of  my  son,  Rutledge  Bowles,  and  may 
seek  to  visit  vengeance  on  Alice  and  myself  on 
that  account.  Nor  will  the  place  of  my  known 
birth  be  a protection  to  me,  nor  my  known  hor- 
ror of  the  flag  they  bear,  nor  my  unspeakable 
aversion  to  their  country — ” 

“Dear  mother,”  begins  Alice. 

“Permit  me,  Alice.  I admired  your  spirit  in 
sending  word,  as  you  did,  to  Mr.  Neely  that  we 
would  not  need  his  presence.  Alice  will  tell 
you  also  that  we  do  not  need  yours,  Mr.  Arthur. 
You  will  pardon  me.  Alice  and  myself  are  pre- 
pared to  suffer  whatever  the  fiendish  foe  may  see 
fit  to  inflict — to  lay  down  our  poor  lives,  if  need 
be,  on  the  altar  of  our  country.  We  are  quite 
poor  now.  They  will  find  but  little  to  rob  us  of. 
My  husband — Major  Bowles’s  portrait  I have  al- 
ready caused  to  be  removed.”  Sure  enough, 
their  visitor,  who  had  missed  something,  he  could 
not  tell  what,  from  the  room  from  the  time  he 
entered,  glances  over  the  mantle,  and  sees  only 
a blank  space  where  lately  the  grand  old  Major 
used  to  sit  enthroned. 

“ You  must  permit  me  to  add,  Sir,”  continues 
Mrs.  Bowles,  dignified  as  ever,  but  excited  by 
her  own  words,  “that  of  all  the  gentlemen  in 
this  community  you  are  the  last  I would  look  to 
for  protection.  Passive  as  you  have  been,  to 
use  no  harsher  phrase,  in  this  the  struggle  for 
the  land  of  your  own  birth,  withholding  even 
your  prayers  for  its  success,  associating  exclu- 
sively with,  and  encouraging  to  your  utmost, 
those  in  our  midst  who  are  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try, vipers  upon  its  hearth — hush,  Alice,  you 
will  permit  me  to  speak  in  my  own  house — you, 
Sir,  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
would  wish,  above  all,  whom  I would  have  Alice 
my  daughter  to  look  to  for  protection.  Though 
he  has  been  at  one  time  even  insolent,  I would 
prefer  my — the  boy  Charles,  who  was  once  my 
servant,  as  a protector.  That  you  are  here  now, 
instead  of  at  Mrs.  Sorel’s,  is  the  result,  I pre- 
sume, of  secret  communication  with  the  enemy. 
Besides” — all  in  a quiver  from  head  to  foot,  her 
hand  wandering  about  her  brow. 

“You  must  permit  me,  Madam,”  interrupts 


within  the  last  hour.  The  fact  is — I presume 
you  may  know — it  is  believed  the  Fedcrals — I 
would  not  wound  your  feelings  for  the  world, 
Brother  Arthur” — another  shake  of  the  hand — 
“ but  I have  reason  to  think  that  I may  be  sin- 
gled out” — greatly  agitated. 

“ What  can  / do  for  you,  Sir  ?”  asks  Mr. 
Arthur,  to  close  the  interview,  endeavoring  in 
vain  to  extricate  his  hand. 

With  many  hurried  words  Brother  Barker  at 
last  asks  and  obtains  Mr.  Arthur’s  horse,  and 
rides  off,  and  faster  than  its  owner  had  come. 
The  fact  is,  just  before,  Brother  Barker  and  Bob 
Withers  had  been  thrown  together  at  Staples’s 
hotel,  in  the  universal  jumble  of  the  confusion 
and  hurry. 

“Oh,  is  this  you , Mr.  Barker?  You  here 
yet  ?”  Mr.  Withers  has  found  time,  in  the  rush, 
to  stop  and  ask  of  that  gentleman,  with  astonish- 
ment, even  terror,  depicted  on  his  face.  “ Why, 
my  dear  Sir  — by  George!  You  here  still? 
Don’t  you  know  they  have  sworn  to  hang  you  ? 
You  must  have  heard  of  it ; it  is  you  they  are 
coming  to  Somerville  after ! Colonel  Brooks 
commands  the  force.  It  was  you,  you  know — 
don’t  you,  by  George! — who  had  his  brother 
Paul  hung.  From  your  own  steeple  they’ll  hang 
you,  man !”  But  here  the  two  are  separated  in 
the  confusion,  and  for  several  days  after  Brother 
Barker  has  disappeared,  with  multitudes  of  oth- 
ers, from  the  streets  of  Somerville. 

Mr.  Arthur  finds  himself  in  Mrs.  Bowles’s  par- 
lor, and  in  company  with  that  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ter, before  he  has  at  all  arranged  what  to  say. 
He  had  not  supposed  Mrs.  Bowles  could  be  as 
cold  and  stately  as  she  now  bears  herself,  frail  as 
a shadow,  the  silvered  hair  so  smoothly  arranged 
under  the  neat  cap,  the  refined  face  as  sorrow- 
ful yet  as  stern  as  Antigone.  Mr.  Arthur  has  a 
general  idea,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  that 
so  far  from  being  in  undress  Mrs.  Bowles  has 
on  her  very  best  attire,  dressed  even  with  un- 
usual care.  With  coldest  politeness  she  barely 
endures  Mr.  Arthur.  Alice  sits  with  drooping 
eyes  after  the  first  salutations.  No  wonder  he 
can  not  read  her  thoughts,  she  is  far  from  know- 
ing them  herself. 

“Will  you  pardon  my  intrusion?”  he  asks, 
without  taking  a seat.  “I  happen  to  be  in 
Somerville  to-night,  and  come  to  beg,  if  alto- 
gether convenient,  that  I may  be  permitted  to 
sleep  in  the  front  office  to-night.” 

“If  you  desire  to  sleep  there,  not  being  able 
to  go  out  to  Mrs.  Sorel’s,”  begins  Mrs.  Bowles, 
with  coldest  dignity,  and  as  ungraciously  as  she 
can  force  herself  to  be. 

“A  gentleman  has  just  borrowed  and  ridden 
off  my  horse,”  Mr.  Arthur  remarks,  Hannibal 
like,  his  ships  burned  behind  him,  that  having 
been  not  the  least  motive  with  him  in  permitting 
Brother  Barker  to  take  his  horse — not  without  a 
mounting  color  in  his  face,  and  conscious  of  the 
appealing  eyes  of  Alice  upon  him. 


dress  in  full.  He  began  with  the  history  of  his  own 
connection  with  the  Fenian  cause : 

“ Toward  the  close  of  December,  1867,”  he  said,  “a  young 
Irishman  called  at  my  residence  in  Dublin,  bringing  me 
letters  from  Colonel  O’Mahony  and  from  the  late  Colonel 
Michael  Doheny.  He  had  also  an  oral  communication  to 
make  himself ; but  all  was  to  the  effect  that  an  organiza- 
tion had  been  established  in  America,  of  which  Colonel 
Doheny  was  appointed  the  chief,  and  I was  requested  to 

commence  an  organization  and  to  direct  it  in  Ireland 

On  my  return  to  Ireland,  after  seven  years'  exile,  the  first 
thing  I did  was  to  travel  through  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection to  derive  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  people,  and 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  I devoted  a whole  year  to 
that,  during  which  time  1 traveled  three  thousand  miles 
on  foot."  He  acknowledged  that  the  Fenian  movement 
was  a conspiracy.  He -recounted  the  discouragements  he 
bad  met  in  this  country  and  at  home,  and  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  “ We  have,"  he 
Baid,  u invariably  inculcated  upon  our  friends  the  duty  of 
giving  obedience  and  submitting  in  all  devotion  to  their 
clergy  in  their  spiritual  character,  but  that  in  their  tem- 
poral character  they  were  simply  to  look  upon  them  as  cit- 
izens. Without  this  training  you  never  could  have  a force 
in  Ireland  upon  whom  you  could  rely."  He  earnestly 
urged  upon  his  brethren  the  necessity  of  union  in  their 
efforts.  He  said  the  organization  in  Ireland  toward  the 
close  of  last  year  numbered  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  of  that  force  fifty  thousand  were  thoroughly  drilled, 
with  a large  proportion  of  men  who  had  seen  war  and 
smelt  powder  on  the  battle-field  — a large  proportion  of 
veterans,  in  short ; fifty  thousand  were  partly  drilled  men, 
and  the  other  hundred  thousand  quite  undrilled.  All  that 
the  Fenians  wanted  was  war  material  and  money. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 


INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 


THE  YANKEES  HAVE  COME. 

dent,  don’t  commit  yourselves!’  That  is  exact- 
ly what  Mr.  Brooks  said.  ‘Is  that  you,  Rob- 
by?’  he  asked,  when  I first  got  to  the  gate — 
‘Is  that  you,  Robby?’  so  eagerly.  Humph,” 
adds  Robby,  “I  think  I ought  to  know  Mr. 
Brooks’s  voice.  Didn’t  I used  to  see  him  every 
day?  Wasn’t  he  my  Sunday-school  teacher? 
Colonel  Brooks  says,  ‘Be  prudent,  don’t  com- 
mit yourselves !’  And  then  they  galloped  off.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  the  other  was  Dr. 
Peel  ?”  asked  Mr.  Arthur,  while  Mrs.  Sorel  has 
sunk  again  in  her  arm-chair,  as  if  unable  to 
stand. 

“ Oh,  I knew  that  before  I got  to  the  gate. 
He  was  cursing  old  Cuff,  you  know,”  adds  Rob- 
by. “ Oh,  I know  Dr.  Peel.  I’ve  heard  him 
cursing  and  swearing  ten  thousand  times.  Col- 
onel Brooks  says,  ‘Be  prudent,  don’t  commit 
yourselves!’”  Robby  repeats  the  words  as  he 
had  before  done  quite  other  words,  verses  and 
the  like,  from  Mr.  Brooks’s  lips  in  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

“I  really  and  sincerely  think  you  had  better 
go,”  says  Mrs.  Sorel,  suddenly,  to  Mr.  Arthur, 
after  half  an  hour  of  wondering  and  questioning. 

Mr.  Arthur  lifts  his  eyes  in  mute  inquiry, 
though  he  sees  at  a glance  that  placid  Mrs.  Sorel 
has  been  reading  his  thoughts  all  the  time.  ’ 

“By  the  Federals  you  know  I shall  be  re- 
spected,” she  says,  rapidly  but  quietly;  “if  any 
of  the  Secessionists  should  endeavor  to  molest 
me,  it  would  be  none  the  better,  all  the  worse, 
if  you  were  here.  Go,  Mr.  Arthur,  go  !” 

“I  can  not  think  of  leaving  you.  None  but 
you  and  Robby,”  begins  that  individual.  “ The 
negroes — ” 

“They  would  not  harm  their  old  mistress. 
No — Mrs.  Sorel  is  safer  without  you,”  she  adds, 
with  a smile. 

“Dean  not  think  of  going.  I will  not  leave 
you  exposed,”  says  Mr.  Arthur,  throwing  on  the 
table  his  hat,  which  he  has,  most  unconsciously, 
got  from  the  hall,  and  has  had  in  his  hand  all 
this  time.  And  he  takes  his  seat,  and  draws 
Robby  to  his  accustomed  place  between  his  knees. 

“ Mr.  Arthur,”  says  Mrs.  Sorel,  very  erect  in 
her  chair — as  thoroughly  from  South  Carolina 
at  the  moment  as  Mrs.  Bowles  ever  was — “I 
am  mistress  in  my  own  house — No,  I don’t  mean 
that.  I am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother.  I 
will  do  to  you  as  I would  to  Frank  if  he  were 
here.  I command  you  to  go  !” 

Even  as  he  gallops  along  through  the  darkness 
toward  Somerville  his  conscience  smites  him; 
hut  he  gallops  on,  leaving  the  casuistry  of  the 
case  to  be  settled  when  he  has  more  time. 

A busy  time  he  finds  it  when  he  reaches  town. 
He  had  met  more  than  one  vehicle  on  the  road 
thither;  he  now  hears  the  roll  of  wheels,  the 
galloping  of  horses  in  every  direction;  slam- 
ming doors,  running  feet,  sawing,  hammering, 
glancing  lights  in  the  windows,  lanterns  in  al- 
most every  stable.  Few  voices  heard,  but  an 
exceedingly  busy  time. 

Not  until  he  has  alighted  at  Mrs.  Bowles’s 
gate  does  he  ask  himself  how  he  is  to  arrange 
matters  with  that  lady — what  he  is  to  say.  The 
front-door  is  open,  a light  streams  from  it,  and, 
as  he  opens  the  gate  to  go  in,  the  beams  fall  full 
upon  the  face  of  Brother  Barker,  of  all  men  in 
the  world.  And  very  much  excited  indeed  is 
Brother  Barker. 

“Ah!  Brother  Arthur,”  he  says,  in  an  agi- 
tated manner,  seizing  upon,  and — from  sheer 
force  of  general  habit — shaking  the  hand  of  the 
other  in  the  long,  and  altogether  indescribable 
manner  peculiar  to  Brother  Barker  after  a warm 
meeting  in  church  or  arbor.  It  is  the  first  time 
he  has  even  spoken  to  Brother  Arthur  for  years 
now.  Generally  he  has  avoided  him  on  the 
street,  or,  when  compelled  to  pass  him,  it  has 
been  with  a nod  greatly  colder  than  no  recogni- 
tion; the  repulsion — moral,  religious,  intellect- 
ual, every  way — the  repulsion  between  these  two 
men  being  really  greater  than  that  between  any 
other  two  men  in  Somerville. 

“Your  horse,  I believe,  Brother  Arthur?” 
pointing  to  the  animal  from  which  Mr.  Arthur 
had  just  alighted  with  his  left  hand,  while  he 
retains  his  friend’s  hand,  still  shaking  it,  in  his 
right. 

It  is  Mr.  Arthur’s  horse. 

“ Would  you  be  so  kind  ? Some  unprincipled 
person  has  stolen  my  animal  from  the  stable 


By  George  F.  Harrington. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  came  upon  Somerville  at  last.  Came  the 
very  week  of  the  Sabbath  upon  which  Brother 
Barker  had  exulted,  with  the  angels  in  heaven, 
over  the  repulse  of  Banks  on  Red  River.  Came 
at  the  very  time  the  Secession  element  of  Som- 
erville was  glittering  upon  the  very  crest,  the 
Union  element  glooming  in  the  lowest  trough 
of  the  ever-rolling  sea.  Came  to  Somerville  as 
comes  upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach  to  a pugilist 
an  unexpected  blow  when  he  has  just  warded 
off  another  from  his  eye.  So  occupied  were  we 
all  in  Somerville  with  the  defeat  of  Banks  that 
we  had  completely  forgotten  about  ourselves.  It 
was  like  that  ball  in  Brussels  of  which  Lord  By- 
ron has  issued  such  extensive  tickets : no  mar- 
riage bell  went  merrier  than  did  Somerville, 
when,  like  the  roar  of  the  coming  Waterloo, 
dimming  the  sparkling  eyes,  paling  the  glowing 
cheeks  at  said  ball,  comes  the  rumor  of  an  ad- 
vance of  the  Federals  upon  the  town. 

How  the  rumor  first  reached  the  place  who 
can  tell  ? Rumor  at  times  seems  to  be,  indeed, 
the  living  goddess  the  Romans  made  it,  and  to 
move  with  lightning  rapidity  in  and  by  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  any  means  whatev- 
er. It  was  exactly  at  nine  o’clock  Friday  night 
that  Dr.  Warner  threw  Mrs.  Warner  into  strong 
hysterics  by  the  announcement  that  the  Feder- 
als were  coming.  When  that  lady  ventured  to 
steal  forth  after  a night  spent  in  hiding  her  sil- 
ver and  the  children  of  her  negro  woman,  lest 
the  mother  should  run  away,  her  jewelry  and 
other  valuables,  refreshing  herself  occasionally 
by  abuse  of  alternately  the  Confederates  and  the 
Federals,  her  husband  being  most  to  blame  of 
all,  the  first  object  she  beheld  was  the  Federal 
flag  flying  from  the  roof  of  the  Court-house,  near 
which  Dr.  Warner  had  his  home. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that  the  bugle  blast  of  Roderick  Dhu  possessed 
the  double  power  both  of  causing  the  instanta- 
neous appearance  and  the  as  instantaneous  dis- 
appearance of  bodies  of  men.  Whatever  wizard 
blew  the  blast  in  this  case,  the  appearihg  of  the 
Federal  force  was  not  more  sudden  than  was  the 
disappearance  of  the  male  Secessionists  of  Som- 
erville. For  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  we  abstain  from  saying  any  thing  more 
in  reference  to  this  raid  than  the  actual  fact  of 
its  having  taken  place  just  at  that  time  in  Som- 
erville compels  us  to  record.  Closed  stores, 
upon  the  walls  of  which  the  enemy  have  posted 
bills  informing  the  citizens  that,  so  long  as  they 
are  themselves  quiet,  the  invaders  will  scrupu- 
lously avoid  molesting  any  other  than  Confeder- 
ate property;  deserted  streets,  every  individual 
peeping  from  behind  doors  and  through  the  slats 
of  shutters  with  curiosity  swallowing  up  all  other 
feeling;  the  marching  hither  and  thither  of  blue- 
coated  cavalry ; the  sound  of  martial  music — a 
dream  come  and  gone  before  we  know  it. 

That  Friday  night  Mr.  Arthur  was  in  the  very 
act  of  kneeling  with  Mrs.  Sorel’s  household  at 
family  worship  when  an  halloo  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  Robby  to  go  down  to  the  front  gate  to 
quiet  the  dogs  and  find  out  what  is  wanted.  He 
is  gone  so  long  that  Mr.  Arthur  himself  goes  out. 
He  meets  Robby  returning,  and  only  hears  some 
one  shout,  “ Tell  them  exactly  what  I told  you !” 
as  the  one  shouting  gallops  off  in  the  darkness. 
Repeating  his  message  on  the  way  back,  Robby 
repeats  it  yet  again  when  he  gets  into  the  house. 
A most  remarkable  message  it  is. 

“Colonel  Brooks  says,  ‘Be  prudent,  don’t 
commit  yourselves !’  ” 

“Colonel  Brooks?”  asks  Mrs.  Sorel — “Col- 
onel Brooks,  Brooks?” 

“Nothing  else?”  asks  Mr.  Arthur,  bewilder- 
ment giving  place  to  the  sudden  joy. 

“As  soon  as  I could  get  old  Cuff  to  stop  bark- 
ing I asked,  ‘Who’s  there  ?’  ” says  Robby,  sober- 
ly, but  not  without  some  vague  sense  of  new  im- 
portance. “ One  of  the  men — ,f 

“There  were  two,  then?”  asks  his  mother. 

“Yes,  ma,  on  horseback,  two — Dr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Brooks.  Colonel  Brooks  says,  * Be  pru- 
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Mr.  Arthur,  quite  conscious  of  Alice’s  eyes  in 
mute  entreaty,  not  without  color  in  his  cheeks, 
but  never  speaking  in  sick  chamber  or  to  dying 
friend  in  gentler  tones,  “to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. I should  not  have  intruded.  I will  do 
so  no  more.  I trust  you  will  one  day  do  me  more 
justice.” 

With  a bow  to  the  ladies  in  leaving,  carefully 
avoiding  Alice’s  face  with  his  eyes,  yet  reading 
more  meaning  in  them  none  the  less  than  ever 
before  in  his  life,  the  visitor  is  gone.  And  Alice, 
though  she  never  looks  out  at  the  window  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  is  perfectly  aware, 
amidst  all  the  noise  of  wheels  and  hoofs  and 
feet,  that  Mr.  Arthur  is  keeping  watch  and  ward 
about  them. 

“I  have  ever  esteemed  Mr.  Arthur  a gentle- 
man ; I have  often  wished  Rutledge  Bowles 
could  have  known  him ; but  that  he  should  have 
pursued  the  course  he  has  amazes  me.  Mrs. 
Sorel,  too,  positively  bewilders  me.  And  I 
am  told  that  Mr.  Brooks  is  actually  a Colonel 
in  the  Federal  forces.  It  can  be  nothing,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowles,  with  her  hand  to  her  head,  “but 
insanity,  raving  insanity.  Either  they  are  de- 
ranged”— her  hand  wandering  about  her  brow — 
“ or  I am,”  added  she,  with  the  use  of  the  stron- 
gest metaphor  in  her  knowledge.  “As  I have 
told  you  a thousand  times,  Alice,  my  dear,  I 
wish  you  to  have  no  farther  acquaintance  with 
this  Mr.  Arthur.  You  have  known  him  for 
years,  but  I wish  you  always  to  class  him  in  your 
mind  with  Benedict  Arnold — remember,  dear.” 

But  Alice  is  thinking,  by  some  strange  coin- 
cidence, of  the  night  of  the  insurrection — how 
they  three  sat  up  together  on  the  front  porch  all 
night  waitteg  for  what  did  not,  like  millions  of 
other  things  expected  in  Somerville,  take  place 
at  last. 

And  so  the  night  wears  away,  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  caring  to  lie  down.  Mrs.  Bowles, 
poor  lady ! at  one  and  the  same  instant  blaming 
herself  severely  for  having  spoken  so  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, and  regretting  that  she  has  not  been  even 
more  bitter  to  him ; wondering  that  persons  like 
Mrs.  Sorel  and  her  late  visitor — so  good  and  calm 
and  firm  heretofore — so  calm  and  firm  and  gentle 
now — wondering,  wondering  ! And  Alice,  too, 
so  silent  and  quiet. 

And  so  she  comes  back  with  a start  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federals  are  coming,  and  that  she  must 
meet  them  with  the  dignity  and  quiet  scorn 
which  behooves  South  Carolina  when  Yankees 
are  in  question. 

And  Alice  ? Conscious  all  along  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur keeping  watch  around  the  place ; now  glow- 
ing with  her  mother  in  heroic  resolve;  now 
mourning  that  it  is  such  things  as  Secession  and 
Slavery  that  we  must  be  heroic  about;  imagin- 
ing to  herself  one  Great  Republic  rending  these 
twin  curses  out  of  its  bosom,  and  lifting  itself 
free,  strong,  one  People  henceforth!  But  it  is 
we,  the  South,  who  are  being  whipped,  subju- 
gated. And  so  she  wanders  about  in  the  same 
brambly,  marshy,  darksome  theme,  treading  in 
thought  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  as 
upon  tufts  of  turf  in  a morass,  upon  the  innu- 
merable yeas  and  nays  of  the  matter,  but  with 
firmer  foot,  in  straighter  course  than  before,  not 
unconscious  of  broadening  light  ahead. 

Had  it  actually  been  Colonel  Brooks  himself 
Mrs.  Sorel  would  have  been  less  surprised  than 
she  was  when  Brother  Barker,  not  two  hours 
after  Mr.  Arthur’s  leaving,  presents  himself  be- 
fore her,  after  most  violent  protestations  on  the 
part  of  old  Cuff  at  the  front  gate  and  along  the 
walk— even  Cuff  scenting  trouble  abroad  to- 
night, and  vigilant  accordingly. 

“Ah,  Sister  Sorel!” — and  he  has  her  hand  in 
his  before  she  can  believe  her  eyes — “hope  you 
are  well?  And  the  family  too?  And  this  is 
your  little  boy,  Robby,  I believe!”  Retaining 
Mrs.  Sorel’s  hand  with  his  right,  he  takes  Rob- 
by’s  with  his  left,  and  so  establishes  double  rap- 
port with  the  household. 

“What  a fine  little  fellow — sober  as  a judge ! 
The  truth  is” — another  shake  of  both  the  hands 
in  his  own — “I  met  Brother  Arthur  in  town, 
and  have  returned  his  horse  for  him.  Please 
have  him  put  up ; and  it  would  be  well  to  tell 
your  servant — how  are  you,  girl? — not  to  let  the 
boy  give  him  too  much  corn.  Mr.  Arthur  rode 
. him  rather  violently.”  Another  shake  of  the 
hand  for  both,  and  releasing  them.  Then  the 
visitor,  placing  his  hat  upon  the  table,  takes  a 
seat,  and  adds:  “From  long  experience,  Sister 
Sorel,  I have  learned  never  to  feed  a horse 
when  too  warm.  All  are  well,  you  say  ? Pleased 
to  hear  it.  Excuse  you  a moment  ? — certainly.” 

For  it  is  Mrs.  Sorel’s  first  thought  to  have 
Robby  out  of  the  room,  and  impress  upon  his 
youthful  mind  these  two  things:  First,  not  to 
mention  the  strange  message  given  him ; nor  to 
allude  to  it  in  any  way. 

“Why,  mother,  do  you  think  I don’t  know?” 
6ays  Robby,  with  as  much  indignation  as  is  con- 
sistent with  respect. 

“Yes,  mother,”  to  the  next  injunction — to  be 
polite  to  their  new  visitor,  and  to  keep  silence 
generally.  “But  the  best  way  is  for  me  to  go 
to  bed.”  Which,  with  a kiss  to  his  mother,  he 
forthwith  does. 

Immediately  on  her  re-entering  the  room,  her 
emotions,  singularly  like  those  of  Mm.  Bowles 
with  her  visitor,  Brother  Barker  informs  her 
where  he  met  and  left  Mr.  Arthur — for  whom, 
it  seems,  from  words  and  tones  of  voice,  the  new- 
comer lias  an  affection  rather  more  than  merely 
fraternal.  And  so,  with  briefest  possible  allusion 
to  the  expected  raid,  Mr.  Barker  requests  and 
obtains  a bed — Mr.  Arthur’s — for  the  night. 

“In  case  any  armed  men  should  visit  the 
house  during  the  night” — he  lingers  behind  with 
his  candle  to  say  to  his  hostess,  who  has  hardly 
opened  her  lips — “I  know  you  will  not  mention 
the  fact  of  my  being  concealed  here.  As  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  Sister  Sorel,  an  humble 
preacher  of  peace,  I desire  to.  hold  myself  utter- 
ly aloof  from  all  scenda  of ‘violence  ‘and  strife. 


My  life  is  in  your  hands,  my  sister ; but  I am  not 
a Sisera,  I am  pleased  to  say,  nor  are  you  a 
murderous  Jael.” 

Nor  does  the  sudden  guest,  over  “ the  dish  of 
butter  and  milk,”  furnished  him  by  his  harmless 
Jael  next  morning— the  night  having  passed  with- 
out event,  save  the  uninterrupted  barking  of  Cuff, 
assisted  by  all  the  other  dogs  on  the  place,  at  the 
perpetual  passing  of  travelers— have  any  thing 
to  say  except  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  war 
in  general,  the  absolute  inconsistency  of  the  same 
with  Christianity.  The  eyes  of  Brother  Barker, 
sunken  as  by  long  illness,  to  say  nothing  of  sal- 
lowness  of  visage,  show  how  little  sleep  he  has 
found  that  night  in  Mr.  Arthur’s  bed.  How- 
ever, we  were  all  of  us  wide  awake  that  night  in 
Somerville. 

Robby,  with  lips  visibly  sealed,  places  the  Bible 
upon  the  table  after  breakfast  is  over,  from  force 
of  invariable  habit ; the  decent  servants  gather 
in  as  usual ; Mrs.  Sorel,  with  fewest  words,  re- 
quests their  guest  to  take  Mr.  Arthur’s  place, 
and  lead  in  worship. 

“We  will  omit  singing,  if  you  please,”  says 
Brother  Barker,  after  reading  the  first  Scripture 
which  comes  up;  “my  voice  might  attract — 
ahem.  Let  us  pray.”  And  having  prayed  for 
every  possible  blessing  upon  that  particular  house- 
hold, with  general  supplications  for  delivery  from 
war,  Mr.  Barker  hastens  through  that  exer- 
cise. 

“If  it  is  not  too  great  a favor,  Sister  Sorel: 
if  you  will  give  your  servants  some  charge  to 
keep  silence:  if  you  will  allow  me  to  occupy 
Brother  Arthur’s  room  for  the  present — I observe 
it  to  be  his  by  the  books  there — I will  be  obliged.” 
And  the  guest  disappears  within  that  room,  the 
curtains  of  which  he  has  carefully  put  down,  but 
appears  again  at  the  sound  of  a galloping  along 
the  road. 

“Sister  Sorel,”  he  says,  bending,  with  ashy 
face,  over  that  silent  lady  as  she  sits  at  the  table 
washing  up  the  cups  and  saucers,  ‘ 4 I have  reason 
to  know  that  my  life  is  in  great  danger;  even 
now  the  foe  may  be  on  my  track.  I am— 'am” 
— the  galloping  outside  louder  and  louder — “not 
a soldier,  I am” — white  lips  and  trembling  voice 
and  sallowest  of  faces — “ a poor,  humble  preach- 
er of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  peace.  My  life  is  in 
your  hands,  my  blood  will  be  upon  your  skirts.” 

“ Mr.  Barker,  go  to  Mr.  Arthur’s  room  and 
remain  there.  Any  thing  an  old  woman  may  be 
able  to  do  for  you  I will  do.  You  hare  no  cause 
of  apprehension.” 

And  in  his  room  Brother  Barker  remains,  try- 
ing to  read,  trying  to  pray,  tucking  the  curtains 
so  as  to  conceal  himself  from  any  one  passing, 
listening,  trembling,  enduring  such  agonies  of 
fear  as  waste  him  like  a spell  of  sickness. 

Mrs.  Warner,  peeping  forth  that  morning,  finds 
the  Federals  in  quiet  possession  of  Somerville. 
We  can  not  be  mathematically  accurate,  but  Mrs. 
Warner  has  said,  a very  great  number  of  times, 
that  she  only  wished  the  entire  Yankee  nation 
had  one  neck  that  she  might  break  it ; one  throat 
that  she  might  cut  it ; one  heart  that  she  44  might 
drive  this,"  holding  up  the  knife  wherewith  she 
is  carving  at  table  as  she  speaks,  into  their  heart 
to  the  hilt.  Touchstone’s  complete  destruction, 
in  words,  of  his  foe ; Dr.  Slop’s  exhaustive  curses 
upon  the  knots  in  the  string  of  his  bag ; Romish 
anathema  in  full,  so  far  as  her  knowledge  of  the 
language  furnishes  her  with  the  words,  her  intel- 
lect with  the  thoughts,  her  imagination  with  the 
possibilities,  her  heart  with  the  zeal,  has  Mrs. 
Warner  long  ago  equaled  in  imprecation  upon 
the  Federals.  No  Mrs.  Partington  has  ever  swept 
away  the  Atlantic  more  vigorously,  in  anticipa- 
tion, than  has  Mrs.  Warner;  yet  now  that  it  is 
actually  over  her  threshold  the  mop  fails  her 
wearied  hand.  She  has  so  exhausted  herself  be- 
fore their  arrival  that  she  can  scarce  even  feel 
any  thing,  except  curiosity,  now  they  have  act- 
ually come.  Probably  this  is  the  reason  why  she 
does  not  burn  her  house  now,  as  she  has  so  often 
said  she  would  do.  She  has  ample  opportunity 
of  shooting  at  them  from  her  windows,  she  has 
almost  sworn  she  would,  yet  she  merely  peeps  at 
them  instead. 

Friday  night  they  take  possession.  All  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  they  are  in  possession.  Not 
one  male  Secessionist  visible.  Union  men  quiet 
as  mice.  Guy  Brooks  need  have  sent  no  mes- 
sage to  that  effect. 

The  stores  are  all  closed.  Somerville  has  long 
ago  learned  to  do  that  when  even  Confederate 
soldiers  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Over  and 
over  again  have  squads,  half-naked,  two-thirds 
starved,  four-fourths  desperate,  helped  them- 
selves from  the  stores  in  Somerville  to  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  a good  deal  more  than  they 
could  consume.  It  shocked  us  terribly  at  first, 
but  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest  of  us  have  become 
used  to  it.  Only  three  days  before  the  raid  of 
the  Federals,  Mr.  Ellis  was  speaking  of  it  to 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts  in  his  store,  on  a visit  to  his 
family  from  his  duties  in  Richmond. 

“ Three  times,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Ellis  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  “has  my  store  been  sacked 
by  ruffian  soldiers.” 

“And  very  probably  will  be  a dozen  times 
again,”  said  the  Colonel,  very  coolly  indeed. 
If  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  was  a splendid  black- 
guard, a brilliant  bully,  an  eloquent,  unprinci- 
pled, thoroughly  plain-spoken  scoundrel  before 
the  schooling  of  the  last  few  yearn,  tell  us,  oh 
whichever  of  ye  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 
mosyne is  the  Muse  of  History,  what  Colonel 
Ret  Roberts  is  now ! 

And  my  taxes!”  says  Mr.  Ellis;  “look  at 
it,  Sir.  I pay  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  my 
sales  every  three  months;  one  per  cent,  more 
for  soldiers’  tax ; five  per  cent,  on  all  real  es- 
tate ; eight  per  cent,  on  all  the  wool,  tobacco, 
cotton  I had  on  hand  in  ’63 ; ten  per  cent,  on 
profit  on  sales.  Let  me  see ! Yes,  I am  taxed 
as  a retail  merchant,  taxed  over  again  as  a 
wholesale  merchant.  And  all  this  while  my 
Corporation,  County,  State  taxes  are  at  least 


one  hundred  per  cent,  heavier  than  they  were 
before  the  war.  ” 

4 4 Certainly.  But  yon  may  rest  sure  the  taxes 
now  are  nothing  to  what  they  will  bo  next  year," 
says  Colonel  Ret  Roberts,  as  coolly  as  if  stating 
a desirable  fact,  with  a sort  of  pleasure  even. 

“But  have  you  nothing  encouraging  to  tell 
us?”  asks  Mr.  Ellis,  nervously.  “Your  oppor- 
tunities at  Richmond — ” 

“I  know  nothing  but  what  you  read  in  the 
papers,”  remarks  the  Senator,  elaborately  paring 
his  finger-nails.  44  You  have  heard  me  from  the 
stump,  Sir.  If  you  people  at- home  will  sustain 
the  currency,  the  South  will  succeed.  If  you  do 
not,  it  won’t.  You  know  as  well  as  I whether 
they  will  sustain  it.  We  are  in  this  thing ; all 
we  can  do  is  to — do  what  we  can.  Hold  on, 
Lamum !”  to  that  editor,  who  is  passing,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  gone. 

An  exceeding,  scarcely  disguised,  contempt 
Colonel  Ret  Roberts  had  for  the  people  before 
Secession ; his  contempt  now  is  so  great  that  it 
is  not  at  all  disguised.  He  is  elected  for  years 
to  the  Confederate  Senate,  entirely  beyond  the 
favor  of  the  people.  They  stand  so  . astounded 
by  his  cool  insolence  in  public  and  private  that 
he  has  left  again  for  Richmond  before  they  have 
time  to  recover  themselves. 

And  Sabbath  dawns  upon  Somerville  still  in 
Federal  occupation,  the  quietness  of  death  upon 
the  population  peeping  from  behind  doors  and 
shutters  upon  the  Federal  cavalry  passing  and 
repassing.  After  full  conference  with  friends, 
a Federal  chaplain  desecrating  Brother  Bark- 
er’s pulpit,  the  only  church  beside  his  own  in 
Somerville  open  that  day,  Mr.  Arthur  fills  hi: 
own  pulpit,  his  sermons  being  exactly  the  same 
they  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  raid. 
Quite  a large  congregation  too,  to  Mr.  Arthur’s 
surprise ; almost  all  ladies.  Mr.  Ferguson  sings 
bass,  as  grave  and  cold  in  manner  as  if  war 
were  confined  to  the  Crimea  and  like  distant 
regions.  And  the  Federal  officers  and  men, 
whom  the  ladies  came  to  see,  are  there,  quiet, 
orderly. 

“Nothing  remarkable  at  last,  every  thing  ex- 
actly as  usual,”  Mrs.  Warner,  at  church  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months,  remarks,  as  she  and 
the  Doctor  walk  home.  And,  beside  a little 
abuse  of  the  men  who  have  tamely  permitted 
the  Yankees  to  come  here,  Mrs.  Warner  is  strik- 
ingly silent  to-day. 

“If  I knew  Colonel  Brooks  was  not  coming 
to  church  I wouldn’t  have  gone,  I can  tell  you. 
Have  you  seen  him  yet,  Dr.  Warner?  Mighty 
shy  you  Union  people  are  of  your  Federal  friends, 
and  they  of  you ! As  if  I don’t  know  the  reason 
why.  You  all  had  better  be,  I tell  you ; if  all 
our  men  are  gone — miserable  cowards  that  they 
are! — there’s  plenty  of  women  left  in  Somer- 
ville to  watch  you.  Did  you  notice  that  fat  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith  at  church,  she  whose  husband  has 
gone  over  to  the  Yankees?  I watched  at  her 
sitting  there  on  a side-seat  near  the  pulpit  ex- 
pressly to  look  at  those  Federal  wretches,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  them — expected  to  see  her  hus- 
band among  them,  I suppose.  As  I live,  there 
she  is  this  moment  going  into  that  Jem  Budd — 
even  ’Ria  could  tell  what  that  is  for!” 

It  was  true.  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith  had  never 
made  a visit  since  her  husband  fled.  She  has 
only  a general  invitation  made  her  years  before 
by  poor,  pale  little  Mrs.  Budd,  the  gun-maker’s 
wife ; yet  there  she  is  this  moment,  in  Sunday 
finery  long  laid  aside,  entering  the  door  in  ques- 
tion. Sharp  Mrs.  Warner  sees  it  all  at  a glance. 
Jem  Budd’s  little  one-story  house  is  right  on 
the  most  public  street  in  Somerville ; its  front 
porch  is  as  good  a place  as  any  in  the  town  to 
see  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  Federal  troops. 

Besides,  Jem  Budd  and  Jem  Budd’s  harmless 
little  wife  belong  not  only  to  the  one  side  of  the 
great  question  which  rends  Somerville  asunder 
but  also  to  the  other.  Secessionists  say  of  Jem: 
“ Oh ! Jem  Budd  is  a quiet  sort  of  fellow,  but  he 
is  all  right  at  heart.  He  doesn’t  talk  much,  but 
he  has  said  this,  that,  and  the  other  exceedingly 
severe  things  about  the  Yankees,  and  especially 
about  the  Union  people.  And  then  Alfred  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Budd’s  brother,  who  left  for  the  war 
years  ago,  we  all  know  that  he  is  a good  Seces- 
sionist, in  dangerous  and  efficient  service  for  the 
Confederacy  in  the  North.  Jem  doesn’t  say 
much  about  it,  but  he  has  shown  letters  from 
Alf  to  that  effect.  Oh,  Jem  is  all  right !” 

“You  can’t  change  a man’s  nature,”  Union 
people  say  to  each  other  of  Jem  Budd.  44  Of 
course  it’s  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  faith- 
ful ; it’s  the  only  way  to  hold  his  detail  to  fix 
guns  and  stay  out  of  the  army.  As  to  Alf  Mor- 
gan, Jem  can’t  help  that.  But  we  all  know  Jem. 
He’s  told  me  in  confidence  a thousand  times  a 
vast  deal  about  the  madness  of  Secession.”  There 
were  disadvantages  in  Jem’s  course.  Neither 
party  were  thoroughly  cordial  with  him.  Be- 
sides, for  Jem  is  making  money  these  weapon- 
using days,  he  can  not  refuse  to  give  when  called 
on  to  assist  Union  families  suffering  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands. 
Far  more  impossible  to  refuse  his  mite  when 
called  on,  as  he  is  about  every  other  week,  to 
contribute  to  some  war  purpose  or  other.  He 
has  to  pay  for  his  position,  but  he  holds  it  and 
his  tongue  quietly,  firmly. 

“I  took  a lunch  just  before  coming  to  church, 
ma’am  ; please  excuse  me.  But  you  know  my 
house  is  out  of  tiie  way,  and  I am  dying  to  see 
the  Federals.  If  you  have  no  objection,”  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith  says  to  little  pale  Mrs.  Budd,  who 
lives  in  her  own  house  as  closely  as  a snail,  and 
keeps  no  servant,  and  who,  a good  deal  aston- 
ished at  the  apparition  of  stout  Mrs.  Smith, 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  so  long,  invites  her 
from  the  parlor  in  to  dinner. 

It  is  all  very  well  when,  dinner  over,  Jem 
Budd  smoking  his  pipe  in  one  corner  of  the  fire- 
place for  the  convenience  of  spitting,  Mrs.  Budd 
opposite  him  in  her  easy-chair,  Mrs.  Isaac  Smit  h 
filling  with  her  portly  person  the  chasm  be- 


tween, the  three  fall  into  a quiet,  confidential 
chat.  At  least  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith,  greatly  fresh- 
ened up  by  the  blue  shirts  she  has  seen  at  church 
talks,  and  the  others  listen. 

First,  she  tells  all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at 
church,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budd  haven’t  entered 
any  church  for  years  now;  Jem  Budd,  a menv- 
ber  of  Brother  Barker’s  church,  too.  Next,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith,  by  natural  transition,  speaks  of 
Mr.  Arthur ; to  all  of  which,  Jem  Budd,  on  one 
side,  saying  “Exactly”  when  Mrs.  S.  appeals  to 
him ; pale  little  Mrs.  Budd,  on  the  other  side, 
says,  when  she  is  appealed  to,  44  Just  so,  ma’am.” 

By  natural  transition,  too,  Brother  Barker  is  next 
on  the  carpet.  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith  waxes  warmer 
as  she  recounts  some  of  that  divine’s  violent  re- 
marks in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  To  this,  also, 

Mr.  Budd,  when  directly  appealed  to  for  his  sen- 
timents, says  “Precisely,”  and  Mrs.  Budd,  “ Just 
as  you  say,  ma’am.”  Next,  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith 
asks  in  general  terms  after  Mrs.  Budd’s  absent 
brother.  She  has  heard  what  a hitter  Secession- 
ist Alf  Morgan  is ; how  actively  and  terribly  at 
work  for  the  Confederacy  he  is  at  the  North. 

So  she  asks  after  him  as  under  a sort  of  protest. 

At  the  North  somewhere,  and  well,  when  last 
heard  from,  is  all  Jem  and  his  wife  can  inform 
her  on  that  point. 

Her  entire  being,  day  and  night,  flowing  in 
one  channel,  her  husband  who  is  away,  Mrs.  S. 
tells  for  the  ten  thousandth  time  that  Isaac  would 
never  have  left  if  it  wasn’t  they  were  forcing  him 
into  the  army.  Isaac  has  his  faults — who  of  us  4* 
has  not  ? Isaac  is  a peaceful  man — didn’t  want  ^ 
to  fight  on  either  side  if  he  could  help  it.  But 
Isaac  could  not  fight  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
a wicked — rebellion.  Mrs.  S.  rather  hesitates  be- 
fore bringing  out  this  last  word,  but  Mrs.  Build 
only  replies,  “ As  you  say,  ma’am,”  while  her 
husband  merely  puffs  another  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  adds,  to  the  tearful  eyes  of  Mrs.  Isaac  di- 
rected to  him,  “Exactly  so.” 

Like  other  large  bodies  broad  Mrs.  Smith  does 
not  easily  get  started ; but  once  started,  mo- 
mentum being  in  proportion  to  weight,  it  is  very 
hard  for  her  to  stop. 

44  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  how  they  mur- 
dered my  brother  John  Jennings  ?”  she  asks  of 
Mrs.  Budd. 

“ Goodness  gracious,  what’s  that  ?”  she  adds 
in  the  same  breath. 

“ That  ? What  ?”  asks  Jem,  nervously,  while 
poor  Mrs.  Budd  is  several  degrees  paler  than 
before. 

“Ha!  must  have  been  mistaken,  of  course  ; 
thought  I heard  somebody  under  the  floor.  But 
I am  so  nervous  1”  says  Mrs.  Smith. 

4 4 Thought  you  heard  somebody  under  the 
floor!”  and  Mr.  Budd  exclaims  this  in  singular- 
ly loud  tones,  as  if  •ddressed  to  some  one  at  a 
distance,  and  resumes  his  pipe. 

“Your  brother,  ma’am?  there  are  so  many 
murdered,  you  know',  one  can  not  remember  ex- 
actly,” says  pale,  little  Mrs.  Budd,  eagerly,  quick- 
ened a good  deal  by  the  overflowing  warmth 
of  her  visitor  by  this  time.  Mr.  Budd  smokes 
with  inquiring  puffs.  And  so  Mrs.  Smith  enters 
on  the  murder,  describes  it  minntely,  tells  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  family  left — all  with 
such  a natural  eloquence  that  even  stolid  Jem 
Budd  is  affected.  So  much  so  that  when  Mrs. 
Smith  says  at  last,  suddenly,  44  You  knew  John 
Jennings  well,  Mr.  Budd  ; you  know  I’ve  only 
told  you  the  truth  ; now  what  do  you  think  of  a 
cause  which  permits,  even  justifies  such  a thing 
as  that  ?”  Mr.  Budd  removes  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  begins : 

44  So  sure  as  there  is  a God  in  heaven,  ma’am — ” 
“Jem!  My  dear?”  interrupts  his  wife  from 
the  other  side  with  a cry,  and  holding  up  a warn- 
ing hand. 

And  well  it  is  for  Mr.  Budd.  Though  his 
wife  does  not  know  it,  there  is  a tap  upon  the 
door,  and  in  walks — of  all  persons  in  the  world 
— Mrs.  Smithers.  • 

Mrs.  Smithers ! We  write  the  word  reluctant- 
ly, knowing  how  hopeless  it  is  to  portray  her 
upon  the  page.  Let  us  see  what  our  recording 
that  she  was  a very  tall,  a very  long  and  red  in 
the  face,  a very  violent  female  in  temper  and 
language  will  do.  Mrs.  Smithers’s  brothers  are 
known,  all  six  of  them,  as  desperadoes  who 
have  long  dfco  killed  their  men.  Mrs.  Smithers 
is  said  to  be  a good  shot  with  rifle,  double-bar- 
rel shot-gat  revolver.  The  way  Mrs.  Smithers 
is  known,  With  her  own  bony  hands,  to  cowhide 
her  erring  negro  women,  has  wakened  even  Mrs. 
Warner’s  reprobation.  Her  nearest  neighbors 
are  exceeding  respectful  to,  and  shy  of,  Mrs. 
Smithers,  not  knowing  what  instant  a chicken 
from  their  yard  into  her  garden,  or  a quarrel  be- 
tween her  children  and  theirs,  may  bring  her 
down  upon  them  with  some  deadly  weapon,  or 
more  deadly  tongue.  As  to  her  having  hurled, 
in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  that  negro  babe  which 
would  keep  crawling  in  upon  her  recently-scoured 
floor,  down  the  hill  back  of  the  house,  we  re- 
ject all  that  story  of  conrse,  knowing,  as  we  all 
do,  that  negro  testimony  is  no  evidence. 

But  we  knew  we  could  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  Mrs.  Smithers,  the  postmaster’s  wife, 
when  we  began.  Mr.  Jem  Budd  had  such  an 
idea,  however,  and  the  instant  she  entered  the 
room  he  uttered  a “Whew!”  none  the  less  in- 
tenso  from  being  altogether  internal.  Publicly, 
meeting  them  on  the  street,  had  Mrs.  Smithers 
refused  and  resented  the  salutation  of  more  than 
one  Union  man  of  her  previous  acquaintance. 

The  Union  ladies,  met  by  her  casually  in  stores 
and  at  funerals,  she  had  not  contented  herself 
with  refusing  to  speak  to,  but  had  looked  at 
them  in  a way  which  had  Bent  more  than  one  of 
them  from  shopping  and  visiting  home  and  to 
bed.  Being  of  a fighting  stock,  Mi's.  Smithers 
was  true  to  the  breed — even  her  brothers,  with 
many  an  oath,  admitted  that. 

As  Mrs.  Smithers  entered,  offensively  ignored 
the  existence  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith,  and  took  the 
idUfd^hb  aktlWfcR  poor,  pale  little  Mrs. 
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Budd  offered  her,  Mr.  Budd  saluted  her  and 
withdrew;  remembered  in  the  hall  the  feeble 
state  of  his  wife’s  health  and  returned ; really 
could  not  risk  it,  when  back  in  the  parlor,  and 
retired ; feared,  when  half-way  out  of  his  front 
gate,  that  his  wife  might  faint,  perhaps  die,  and 
so  returned  again.  He  has  an  inspiration,  he 
will  effect  a diversion. 

“Bad  news  I hear  this  morning,”  he  begins, 
after  the  usual  salutations  are  over — Mrs.  Isaac 
Smith  will  not,  Mrs.  Budd  can  not  speak,  no- 
thing left  for  him.  As  the  husband  of  his  wife, 
the  head  of  the  household,  the  only  chance  is  to 
keep  the  conversation  in  his  own  hand  till  one 
of  the  visitors  shall  depart — any  subject  on  earth 
rather  than  of  the  Federals  just  arrived. 

“What  news  is  that,  Mr.  Budd?”  asks  Mrs. 
Smithers,  reserving,  “It’s  a lie,”  in  the  corners 
of  her  eyes  and  upon  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

And  having  mentioned  it  simply  that,  being 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  it  came  first  in  the  hurry 
of  being  compelled  to  say  something  instantly, 
Mr.  Jem  Budd  narrates  the  fact  of  the  suicide 
of  the  District  Judge  of  a Southern  State.  Nor 
had  Mr.  Ferguson  been  so  interested  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Somerville  as  not,  that  very  day,  to 
have  entered  the  same  in  his  Scrap-book.  Had 
he  not  foretold  it? 

“Drunk  or  crazy,”  is  the  verdict  of  Mrs. 
Smithers,  relieved  to  know  it  is  only  that. 

Jem  Budd,  toiling  more  vigorously  for  another 
topic  than  he  ever  does  upon  gun-lock  or  barrel, 
stumbles  upon  the  case  of  the  refugees.  Tells 
how  they  are  pouring  into  the  region  about 
Somerville ; how  poor  they  are,  how  sorry  they 
all  seem  to  be  that  they  ever  abandoned  their  old 
homes ; thinks  it  a great  shame  people  should  re- 
ceive them  so  coldly. 

“Serve  them  right.  Why  didn’t  they  stay 
where  they,  were  and  fight  the  Yankees  ?”  is  Mrs. 
Smithers’s  opinion,  who  gives  only  half  atten- 
tion to  her  host,  casting  about  in  her  mind  how 
best  and  soonest  to  assault  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith. 

“ Have  you  noticed,  Mr.  Budd,”  asks  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith,  advancing  her  skirmishers,  “how 
all  the  papers  agree  about  the  swindling  going 
on  by  Government  officials  ? Every  single  pa- 
per! Charges  made  by  judges,  findings  by 
grand  juries  and  by  little  juries,  every  body  knows 
it,  universal  corruption  and  swindling.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  the  officials  at  it, 
the  papers  say.”  Because  the  lady  speaking  has 
heard  very  often  of  the  remarks  made  in  refer- 
ence to  herself  by  the  tigress  at  her  side — infi- 
nitely more  than  that,  the  very  often  expressed 
wish  of  Mrs.  Smithers  has  come  to  her  ears,  to 
hang  that  red-headed  painter,  Smith,  abolition- 
ist and  traitor,  with  her  own  hands.  Nor  does 
the  least  doubt  linger  in  the  mind  of  any  of  Mrs. 
Smithers’s  circle  of  friends  but  she  would  do  just 
that  thing  if  she  had  but  the  chance. 

“I  have  noticed  it,  ma’am,”  says  sorely-per- 
plexed Mr.  Budd,  ‘‘but  have  thought” — with 
special  reference  to  Mrs.  Smithers — “ our  papers 
ought  not  to  publish  such  things  at  this  time.” 

“ I suppose  you  notice,  Mrs.  Budd,  how  sick 
even  the  Yankees  are,  from  their  own  papers, 
with  that  vile  Lincoln  ? All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  whipping  them  till  his  term  is  out; 
they’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  make  peace  with  us 
then,  if  they  don’t  have  a revolution  among 
themselves  before  that,”  says  Mrs.  Smithers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budd  retaining  their  seats  on 
opposite  corners  of  the  fire-place,  the  two  visit- 
ors between  them,  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith  being  next 
to  Mrs.  Budd,  Mrs.  Smithers  to  Mr.  Budd ; Mrs. 
Smith  having  addressed  her  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  refugees  across  Mrs.  Smithers  to 
Mr.  Budd,  in  contempt  of  that  lady,  Mrs.  Smith- 
ers addresses,  of  course,  her  conversation  across 
portly  Mrs.  Smith,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  her 
existence,  to  Mrs.  Budd.  Conversation  will  be- 
come platted  together  in  this  way,  even  in  ordina- 
ry times  and  under  friendly  auspices  all  around. 
Even  then  it  is  hard  at  times  for  the  couples 
thus  engaged  to  keep  their  threads  of  talk  un- 
tangled. It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to-day  in  Jem 
Budd’s  parlor. 

“As  you  say,  ma’am,”  pale  little  Mrs.  Budd 
replies,  across  Mrs.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Smithers. 

“But  isn’t  it  strange,  Mr.  Budd,  people  won’t 
take  Confederate  money?  It’s  the  most  miser- 
able trash,  no  better  than  brown  paper!”  says 
Mrs.  Smith,  across  Mrs.  Smithers. 

— “ and  they  actually  force  the  miserable  peo- 
ple to  take  their  greenbacks  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet!”  continues  Mrs.  Smithers  to  Mrs. 
Budd,  heating  with  indignation  at  Mr.  Budd’s 
bare  “Precisely,  ma’am,”  in  reply  to  his  in- 
terlocutor, disregarding  the  “So  I’ve  heard, 
ma’am,”  which  she  gets  from  hers. 

— “could  hardly  believe  what  I hear  every 
day  of  how  poor  people  are  getting  among  us. 

A good  many  can’t  send  their  children  to  Sab- 
bath-school, nor  day-school  either,  for  want  of 
clothes.  Can’t  even  put  their  foot  out  of  their 
own  yard  themselves.  What  a terrible  condition 
we  are — ” 

— “universal  infidelity  there  now,  ma’am,” 
from  Mrs.  Smithers,  drowns  Mr.  Budd’s  “’Tis, 
indeed!” 

— “that,  of  course,  is  worse.  Backsliding? 
Worse  than  that,  Mr.  Budd ! Open  gambling, 
drinking,  swearing,  stealing,  and  worse.  The 
preachers  themselves — ” 

— “can  you  wonder  at  it?  Only  wonder, 
ma’am,  is  they  haven’t  left,  all  of  them  long  ago, 
wretched  traitors  to  their  country  ! Anxious  to 
leave!  Fd  help  them  in  a shorter  way  than  they 
ever— ’L  But  Mrs.  Smithers’s  remark  only  lies 
across,  by  no  means  extinguishes. 

— “because  the  Union  people  among  us  know 
the  awful  times  which  arc  coming.  I’m  told, 
Mr.  Budd,  the  people  driven  oft’  are  sworn  to 
kill  every — ” from  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith,  while  the 
“As  you  say,  ma'am,”  from  Mr.  Budd  and  the 
“I  fear  so,  indeed,”  from  Mrs.  Budd  are  made 
no  account  of  by  either  belligerent  as  the  strife 
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— “even  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  ma’am, 
and  if  the  war  should  last  ten  thousand — ” 

— “said  it  was  kept  up  only  by  the  women, 
and  especially  the  Secession  preachers  at  home. 
The  army  is  sick  enough  of  it,  you  may  be  sure. 
Why,  Mr.  Budd,  I got  a letter,  I mean  a person 
told  me — ” 

— “for  of  all  things  in  this  world,  ma  am,  a 
traitor  to  one’s  own  soil  they  were  born  on,  and 
a she-traitor  is  a thing  I do — ” 

—“always  so,  Mr.  Budd.  Yankee  Secession- 
ists are  the  craziest,  just  as  Yankee  masters  and 
mistresses  are  the  hardest  upon  their  poor  ne- 
groes.” 

The  conversation  becomes  more  tangled  as  it 
becomes  more  personal. 

Mr.  Budd  has  firm  hold  of  the  pipe  between 
his  teeth,  long  since  gone  out,  and  only  repeats 
his  “Precisely  so,  Exactly,  ma’am,”  from  me- 
chanical habit.  Poor,  pale,  little  rabbit  of  a 
Mrs.  Budd,  with  firm  hold  upon  the  arms  of  her 
easy-chair,  fascinated  by  Mrs.  Smithers’s  terrible 
eye,  no  more  hears  what  that  fiery  visaged  lady 
says  than  if  she  was  deaf,  only  is  conscious  of  a 
steady  rattle  of  words,  and  gasps  her  affirma- 
tives at  regular  intervals. 

But  the  conversation  becomes  more  closely 
welded  together  as  it  heats. 

“Quantrel.” 

“Beast  Butler.” 

“Wretched  Repudiator.” 

“ Despicable  Gorilla.” 

“Who  wouldn’t  get  fat  as  a beef,  ma’am, 
when  one  is  rid  of  a drunken  husband?” 

“Six,  Mr.  Budd,  six  brothers,  murderers.” 
“Used  to  lie  dead  drunk,  ma’am.” 

“Has  swindled  with  sugar  speculations  un- 
til— ” 

“Abolitionist,  who  ought  to  be." 

“Actually  whipped  her,  Mr.  Budd,  until  the 
bones — ” 

Mr.  Budd  closes  his  teeth  harder  on  his  pipe- 
stem,  Mrs.  Budd  clutches  firmer  hold  of  the  arms 
of  her  chair,  the  catastrophe  must  be  near — 

A long  clear  bugle  blast  out  of  doors ! Mr. 
Jem  Budd  sees  his  only  hope. 

“The  Federal  cavalry,  ladies  1”  and  hurries 
out  of  his  front-door,  in  a manner  washing  with 
extended  arms  his  angry  visitors  before  him  upon 
the  front  porch,  leaving  Mrs.  Budd  utterly  ex- 
hausted in  her  easy-chair  behind.  And  if  the 
company  had  not  made  so  much  noise  and  been 
in  so  great  haste  in  leaving  the  room  they  would 
have  heard  a distinct  sound  from  beneath  the 
floor  upon  which  they  were.  It  may  have  been 
a mouse  or  a bat.  It  did  not  sound  like  hog  or 
dog.  Perhaps  a parrot  had  made  his  hole  there, 
for  it  sounded  exactly  like  the  words  “ Good ! 
Thank  God !”  What  makes  it  strangest  of  all  is, 
that  Mrs.  Budd,  the  instant  she  is  alone,  is  on 
her  knees  on  the  floor,  and,  with  white  cheeks, 
says  in  low,  sharp  tones,  “ For  God’s  sake,  Alf, 
be  quiet,”  her  lips  almost  touching  the  carpet. 

The  Federal  cavalry  coming  up  the  street  at 
a slow  walk,  and  so  very  many,  apparently, 
rough,  bearded,  powerful  - looking  men,  too; 
moving  in  much  more  of  a military  manner 
than  such  Confederate  soldiers  as  we  have  seen. 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smithers  stand,  side  by 
side,  upon  the  elevated  porch,  both  thrilling  with 
deepest  feeling,  but  of  quite  a different  nature. 
Guy  Brooks— erect,  sad-visaged,  more  powerful 
in  appearance  than  ever — rides  slowly  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  As  he  approaches,  his 
eye  catches  that  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith.  So  far 
he  has  carefully  avoided  speaking  to  any  of  the 
Union  people,  for  the  best  of  reasons.  There  is 
something  in  her  broad,  earnest  face,  something 
so  wistful  in  her  eyes,  that  he  forgets  himself, 
and  salutes  her.  Just  a scarce-perceptible  lift- 
ing of  the  forefinger  of  the  gauntleted  hand  to 
the  cap. 

It  is  the  drop  too  much.  Bless  you!  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith  has  not  been  in  the  School  of  Pru- 
dence all  these  years  since  Isaac  left,  for  no- 
thing. She  had  resolved  to  be  prudent  before 
she  left  home;  she  had  told  Sarah  Jennings 
over  and  over  again,  “Oh,  I’ll  be  careful,  Sarah, 
you  never  fear.”  She  had  even  made  a special 
prayer,  kneeling  by  her  bed  that  morning,  after 
she  had  put  on  her  best  bonnet  and  all,  that  she 
might  be  prudent.  But  perhaps  her  late  en- 
gagement with  Mrs.  Smithers  has  “overhet” 
her,  as  she  afterward  explains  the  matter.  As 
Colonel  Brooks  touches  his  hat  she  rushes  back 
into  the  parlor,  snatches  from  prostrate  Mrs. 
Budd  her  handkerchief — she  had  left  her  own, 
to  avoid  the  temptation,  at  home — and,  standing 
beside  Mrs.  Smithers,  waves  it  to  the  Federals, 
continues  waving  it  vehemently !— the  tears  run- 
ning copiously  down  her  unconscious  cheeks. 

But  if  she  waves  her  handkerchief  at  the  Fed- 
erals, Mrs.  Smithers,  advancing  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  porch,  shakes  her  fist  at  them ; a 
long  arm  has  tall,  red,  hard-featured  Mrs. 
Smithers,  and  a fist  that  has  knocked  many  a 
negro  child  over,  as  well  as  her  own,  for  that 
matter.  Handkerchief  and  fist  so  energetically 
flourished,  side  by  side,  send  a peal  of  laughter 
down  the  column— even  Guy  Brooks  laughs  out- 
right. 

But  Mrs.  Smith  has  bid  farewell  to  her  wits. 

‘ ‘ They’ve  murdered  Hoi  Robbins,  Mr.  Brooks ! 
they’ve  hung  John  Jennings ! you  knew  him,  Mr. 
Brooks — old  John  Jennings,  my  own  brother! 
h or  God  s sake  don’t  march  away  and  leave 
us  I”  she  cries,  with  the  cry  of  anguish  peculiar 
to  a woman  beside,  say,  a drowning  child. 
Handkerchief  hard  at  work. 

“Tut-traitor!  Tut-traitor!  Tut-traitor !” 
screams  Mrs.  Smithers,  with  the  yell  of  fury 
peculiar  to  a furious  female  in  her  fiercest  fury, 
fist  shaken  almost  to  dislocation. 

“May  God  bless  you !’’  cries  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith, 
her  entire  soul  as  well  as  body  in  each  separate 
word. 

“May  the  devil—”  But  the  rest  of  Mrs. 
Smithers’s  wish,  though  in  the  highest  and  shrill- 
est of  screams,  is  drowned  in  the  cheer  for  Mrs. 


Smith,  which  rings  once  again,  again,  down  the 
column,  every  man  of  whom  by  this  time  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

It  is  full  half  an  hour  after  both  their  lady 
visitors  are  gone  that  Jem  and  his  wife  can  re- 
alize it  all. 

“ That  it  should  have  taken  place  of  all  the 
houses  in  Somerville  at  my  house!”  said  Jem 
Budd  to  himself  over  and  over  and  over  again ; 
“and  when  I’ve  worked  so  hard  ever  since  the 
thing  began  to  keep  well  with  both  sides.  It  is 
too  bad !” 

Mrs.  Budd  has  long  since  gone  to  bed  seri- 
ously ill. 

“But  I don’t  blame  her  a bit,  not  one  bit  ei- 
ther,” adds  Jem  just  as  often,  strictly  to  himself 
however,  glancing  around  even  then  to  be  sure 
no  one  is  by,  though  it  is  midnight,  and  Jem  is 
in  his  own  chamber.  His  reference  is  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  Smith. 

He  then  falls  upon  his  knees,  although  not,  it 
would  seem,  for  devotional  purposes.  With  his 
lips  to  the  floor  he  says, 

“ Had  plenty  of  supper,  Alf?” 

“Plenty,  Jem,”  from  below.  It  must  be  a 
parrot. 

* * Good-night,  old  fellow ! Fun,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“Guess  it  was.  Good-night!”  from  below 
again. 

“Remind  me,  Mr.  Smithers,  to  take  my  Der- 
ringer with  me  whenever  I go  out,”  says  Mrs. 
Smithers  to  her  husband  that  night  in  conclu- 
sion. “If  ever  I meet  that  woman  I’ll  spit  in 
her  round  old  moon  of  a face,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Araminty.  If  she  says  a word  to  that,  I’ll  put 
a bullet  just  as  deep  into  her  old  carcass  as  the 
Derringer  can  carry ! ” 

“Needn’t  talk  to  me,  Sarah  Jennings,  child. 
I didn’t  intend  it  when  I went  to  church  this 
morning.  I couldn’t  help  it.  And,  what  is 
more,  I don’t  care  one  single  cent.  Let  them 
hang  me  if  they  want  to,  like  they  Jung  your 
pa.  It’s  in  a good  cause,  God  knows.  I’m  tired 
of  my  life  any  way,  Isaac  gone  so  long.  Humph, 
but  only  let  her  try  it ! But  oh,  won’t  we  settle 
with  these  people  when  the  old  flag  is  here  again 
for  good ! Not  that  I want  their  life  ; may  the 
Lord  forgive  me,  no !” 

As  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  when,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  lugs  out  the  Scrap-book  from  its  Sab- 
bath rest  in  the  iron  safe,  to  the  bulletin  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Federals  on  the  previous  Friday 
night  he  has  to  add  their  leaving  during  Sun- 
day night.  It  is  a week  or  two  before  he  can 
make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
negroes  and  Confederate  stores  they  have  taken 
away  with  them.  One  thing  he  knows,  grim 
and  silent  during  the  whole  raid  as  the  Sphinx 
at  midnight — no  one  can  touch  him  for  it ; not 
a word,  gesture,  wink  to  found  any  thing  upon. 

But  it  seemed  strange  to  Robby,  riding  a week 
after  upon  his  pony  past  Staples’s  Hotel,  to  hear 
the  way  in  which  Dr.  Peel,  absent  on  pressing 
business  from  Somerville  a fortnight  now,  curses 
the  Federals,  and  Guy  Brooks  especially.  Yet 
Robby  only  seals  his  sober  face  into  still  more 
sober  silence,  and  rides  about  his  errand,  earn- 
estly hoping  he  may  not  have  to  engage  in  an- 
other fight  this  time. 

And  so  Somerville  gets  past  that  point  in  its 
history. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Amidst  the  many  caprices  of  the  fickle  goddess  of 
Fashion  it  would  be  strange  if  she  did  not  sometimes,  by 
chance,  light  upon  some  vagary,  by  which  she  commends 
herself  to  the  hearts  (alias  pockets)  of  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, even  more  than  to  her  especial  votaries— the  ladies. 
For  the  “ lords  of  creation”  have  learned  by  dear  experi- 
ence that  “ The  fashion  doth  wear  out  more  apparel  than 
the  man,”  Shakspeare  has  it ; but  they  regard  the  latter 
word  as  a mere  misprint  for  “ woman:’  It  will  therefore 
undoubtedly  be  a prospective  comfort  to  those  much- 
abused  pockets  before  mentioned,  to  know  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  sudden  desire  of  the  leaders  of  Fashion  in  Paris 
to  adopt  the  greatest  simplicity  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  their  toilets.  Many  members  of  aristocratic  circles  re- 
gret that  they  have  spent  such  fabulous  sums  of  money  on 
the  tinsel  ornaments  and  dresses  which  were  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  and  with  repentance  comes  the  wise 
resolve  to  cast  aside  such  costly  luxuries,  and  to  dress  ele- 
gantly without  any  large  outlay.  How  long-lived  this 
resolution  may  be,  is  uncertain ; but  it  is  said  that  a very 
striking  change  apparent  in  the  toilets  of  those  ladies 
whose  dress  is  certain  to  be  a subject  of  comment  when- 
ever they  appear  in  public.  A certain  princess,  who,  in 
Paris,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Charming  Queen  of  Fash- 
ion, is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  simplest  toilets,  such  as  a 
very  plain  untrimmed  mohair  or  poplin  Jacket  and  skirt, 
the  latter  looped  up  over  either  a blue  or  mauve  silk  petti- 
coat. Whether  those  below  the  rank  of  princesses  are 
permitted  to  adopt  a like  simple  style  is  not  stated.  We 
may  infer  that  it  will  be  allowed  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  season  preference  is  given  to  white,  either  for  home 
or  ball  dresses;  and  that  these  wliite  dresses  are  to  be 
trimmed  with  “ elegant  simplicity."  Beyond  this— we 
sympathize  with  the  aforesaid  pockets,  while  truth  com- 
pels us  to  be  frank— there  lias  come  from  across  the  waters 
no  positive  proof  that  the  “ simple  style’*  has  reached  its 
height.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  stated  that  walking- 
dresses  are  made  of  gay-colored  silks,  and  are  embroidered 
with  steel.  These  embroideries  represent  dogs  and  horses’ 
heads,  and  upon  cerise  silk  (a  favorite  color  just  now)  they 
are  brilliant  enough.  Another  toilet  consists  of  a silver- 
gray  grain  royal  dress,  the  sole  ornaments  on  the  skirt 
being  silver  buttons  of  open  filigree  work,  and  round  the 
peplum  a handsome  silk  fringe,  with  silver  hanging  but- 
tons at  the  top  of  it,  and  a silver  tassel  at  every  point  of 
the  peplum.  A very  elegant  robe  is  of  white  foulard, 
dotted  over  with  blue  or  pink  flowers,  trimmed  all  up  the 
skirt  with  rows  of  cluny  guipure  over  colored  ribbon  put 
on  in  brandebourgs,  and  graduated  in  the  length  of  the 
pieces.  The  caaaque  imitated  with  a band  and  ornaments 
of  guipure,  forming  festoons.  A white  tulle  dress  bouil- 
lonnie  round  the  lower  half  of  the  skirt ; a low  coat-bod- 
ice, made  of  straw-colored  silk—the  coat  was  vandyked, 
and  the  Vandykes  slashed  together  again  with  straw  satin 
pipings  ; adeep  flounce  of  point  iP  Armlet erre  was  sewn  all 
round  the  coat ; a narrow  bouillarrmee  of  white  tulle  re- 
placed the  berthe  round  the  shoulders.  The  head-dress 
was  composed  of  flat  gold  braid,  with  camei  on  it. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  latest  new  Parisian  bonnet 
is  “in  shape  not  unlike  the  barber's  basin  used  in  some  of 
the  comic  operas;  in  other  words,  Don  Quixote’s  helmet, 
stuck  squarely  on  the  top  of  the  wearer’s  head,  like  the 


cover  of  a dinner-pot.  It  is  fastened  to  its  place  by  means 
of  ribbons  about  as  wide  as  your  two  hands,  and  tied  un- 
der the  chin,  forming  a gigantic  bow,  rather  larger  than 
the  leaf  of  a moderate  - sized  dining -table.”  There  is 
also,  by  way  of  variety,  the  inverted-breakfastplate  style, 
trimmed  with  every  thing  and  any  thing,  and  two  strings 
to  hold  it  on;  the  round- vegetable-dishcover  style,  either 
with  or  without  the  little  round  button  at  the  top;  the 
fancy-work-basket  style;  the  table-mat  style — oval,  and 
oblong,  all  trimmed  and  bedizened  with  glass,  or  straw, 
or  jets,  or  birds,  or  feathers,  or  flowers ; or  all  these  put 
together. 

Finally,  it  is  reported  that  the  fashionable  women  in 
Paris,  not  contented  with  wearing  crinolines  the  springs 
of  which  are  made  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  have  now  taken 
a fancy  to  boots  with  heels  plated  with  the  same  precious 
metals. 

New  York  ladies  may  be  able  to  discover  the  “great 
simplicity"  which  threatens  Paris  in  some  of  the  above 
fashions. 

The  managers  of  the  “New  York  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian  Association” — earnest  and  accomplished  young  men, 
whose  time  and  money  have  been  freely  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  less  fortunate — are  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease their  means  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a building 
which  will  enable  them  to  offer  special  attractions  to  the 
young  men  of  this  city.  Their  design  includes  a Lecture 
Room,  Reading  Room,  Circulating  and  Reference  Libra- 
ries, Conversation  Rooms,  a Gymnasium,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  advancement.  Such  a house  could  not 
fail  to  become  a general  place  of  resort.  For  its  erection 
and  endowment  they  ask  the  sum  of  $250,000.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  men  in  our  midst  friendless,  and  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  homeless,  who  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  for  recreation  and  the  employment 
of  their  leisure  time.  Money  could  not  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  providing  attractive  rooms,  where  health- 
ful recreation,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  might 
be  freely  enjoyed  by  that  large  class,  who  only  need  a little 
sympathy  and  friendly  guidance  to  make  such  a resort 
more  truly  congenial  to  them  than  are  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  dissipation. 

The  Woodland  Cemetery  referred  to  in  the  item  we 
gave  our  readers  a few  weeks  ago  concerning  Philip  Em- 
bury is  in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  New  York. 
The  removal  of  Embury’s  remains  to  that  cemetery  was 
made  by  order  of  the  Troy  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  recently  held  its  ses- 
sion at  Cambridge. 

The  third  Choral  Festival,  which  took  place  at  Irving 
Hall  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  attracted  a large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  A choir  of  one  hundred  male  voices, 
among  whom  are  sixty  of  the  finest  boy-sopranos  in  Amer- 
ica, produce  a charming  effect.  The  pure,  fresh,  young 
voices  seem  to  have  something  celestial  in  them.  Han- 
del’s chorus,  “ Then  round  about  the  starry  throne,"  was 
enthusiastically  received.  “The  Angel  Trio,”  sung  by 
three  sopranos  without  accompaniment,  as  well  as  the 
aria,  a solo,  by  Master  Toedt— both  selections  from  Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah" — were  peculiarly  beautiful.  So  also 
was  the  solo  by  Master  Grandin,  from  Handel’s  “ Messi- 
ah." Many  other  selections  were  effectively  rendered; 
and  the  descriptive  lecture  on  Cathedrals  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  performance. 

If  such  choral  festivals  could  be  frequently  repeated,  so 
that  not  only  mere  musical  amateurs  could  attend  them, 
but  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  and  Ward 
Schools,  and  also  the  children  who  are  under  their  train- 
ing, it  would  give  a desirable  impulse  to  the  musical  taste 
of  our  city.  Many  valuable  ideas  would  thereby  be  gained 
which  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage  in  the  culti- 
vation of  children’s  voices. 

May  is  the  farmer’s  hope-time— now  he  casts  the  seed 
into  the  fertilizing  earth,  with  bright  anticipations  of  the 
autumn  harvest.  lie  may  sing  with  a glad  heart  the 
following  lines,  which,  by-the-way,  are  not  of  very  recent 
origin.  For  a Maine  journal  gives  a description  of  a ven- 
erable relic  of  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  an  earthen  pitch- 
er seventy-five  years  old.  And  amidst  the  various  em- 
blematic representations  of  farming  implements  which 
adorned  it  is  this  stanza : 

i,“Let  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state; 

I envy  them  not,  I declare  it. 

I eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  own  chickens  and  ham; 

I shear  my  own  fleece  and  I wear  it. 

I have  lawns,  I have  bowers, 

I have  fruits,  I have  flowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alanuer. 

So  jolly  boys,  now, 

Here's  God  speed  the  plow, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer!” 

Mr.  George  Peabody’s  gifts  to  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
his  native  town,  and  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $380,000,  while  his  donations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  London  swell  up  to  the  magnificent  sum  of 
£450,000  sterling.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  that  it  is  to 
an  American  that  England  is  indebted  for  the  greatest 
boon  ever  given  to  the  poor  of  London. 

A new  style  of  announcing  marriages  seems  to  be  fash- 
ionable at  the  South,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a North  Carolina  paper: 

“By  Dr.  J.  A.  Sherrill,  at  twilight  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, February  28,  1866,  in  Catawba  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, at  the  house  of  the  bride’s  widowed  mother,  Mr.  A. 

A.  Gabrille  to  Miss  Lizzie  Milligan,  after  a short  but  most 
delicious  courtship." 

Somebody  says,  sentimentally  perhaps— we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge— that 

“The  world  buds  every  year, 

But  the  heart  just  once;  and  when 
The  blossom  falls  off  sere 
No  new  blossom  comes  again." 

If  the  term  “ heard'  be  used  generically  in  this  case, 
this  statement  is  not  susceptible  of  proof.  If  used  spe- 
cifically it  may  be  true,  since  a poet  of  undoubted  author, 
ity  says  of  woman: 

^ “ No  second  passion  e’er  can  charm ; 

She  loves,  aud  loves  forever." 

But  certain  it  is  that  either  the  first  statement  Is  not 
universally  true,  or  else  the  “ heart"  of  a Michigan  farm- 
er, who  recently  lost  his  wife,  had  never  budded.  It  seem  s 
that  the  wife  died  early  in  the  morning.  The  fanner  did 
not  fancy  being  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  immediateiy 
decided  to  marry  again.  Hitching  up  his  team,  he  takes 
in  his  Bervant-girl  and  goes  to  a neighboring  village  to 
buy  garments  for  the  dead.  While  there  he  married  the 
girl,  and  returned  to  his  home  the  same  night-  with  his 
second  wife,  so  that,  by  actual  count,  he  was  not  a wid- 
ower twelve  hours.  The  new  wife  appeared  at  tho  funer- 
al the  next  day  in  deep  black,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  mourners  over  the  body  of  the  first  wife. 

The  pastor  of  a fashionable  church  pathetically  says : 

“ Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  my  church  are  honorary 
members.  They  don’t  come  to  prayer-meetings;  they  don’t 
attend  Sunday-school ; they  don’t  add  to  the  life  of  tho 
church ; they  are  the  passengers  on  the  gospel  ship ; they 
bear  no  burdens;  add  no  strength;  their  names  are  on 
the  books ; they  are  honorary  members." 

It  was  rather  a curious  compliment  which  Voltaire  paid 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Livry,  when  he  said  of  her  to  a friend : 

“ She  was  so  beautiful  that  I raised  my  long,  thin  body 
H point  of  admiration." 
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MONTICELLO,  THE  HOME  OF  JEFFERSON,  NEAR  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA. -[Sketched  bt  Theodokb  R.  Davis.] 


The  slab  of  Jefferson’s  tomb  is  of  granite,  and 
•is  the  second  one  which  has  been  erected,  relic- 
hunters  having  carried  away  the  first  monument 
chip  by  chip.  They  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  destruction  of  the  present  one.  The  inclosure 
is  as  little  cared  for  as  the  mansion.  Judging  from 
appearances,  a few  years  more  will  make  the  ruin 
of  both  complete. 


OUR  ARTIST  IN  VIRGINIA. 


Mr.  Theo.  R.  Davis,  who  accompanies  General 
Steedman  in  his  Southern  tour,  sends  us  three 
sketches,  from  which  we  have  engraved  the  illus- 
trations on  this  page. 

Lynchburg  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
James  River,  191  miles  west  of  Richmond.  It  is 
built  on  the  liill-side,  and  the  view  from  the  river 
is  quite  picturesque,  and  would  be  more  so  but  for 
the  crowding  together  of  the  houses.  In  1793  this 
place  was  a little  settlement  containing  only  five 
houses.  It  is  now  the  great  tobacco  city  of  the 
Union.  It  was  incorporated  in  1805.  The  city 
suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  war.  Labor 
is  in  great  demand;  the  freedmen  are  industrious, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  them  is  in 
general  kindly  and  sensible.  The  city  of  Lynch- 
burg was  not  occupied  until  after  the  capture  of 
Richmond. 

Monticello,  the  home  of  Jefferson,  near  Char- 
lottesville, is  located  on  the  crest  of  a mountain, 
the  view  from  which  is  so  quietly  beautiful  that 
Jefferson  called  it  the  “ Heavenly  Mount.”  He 
made  this  retreat  his  resting-place  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  public  life.  The  mansion  is  fast  going  to 
decay ; portions  of  it  are  in  an  extremely  dilapida- 
ted condition.  The  present  occupant  charges  vis- 
itors twenty  cents  for  admission  to  the  premises. 
The  people  of  Charlottesville  certainly  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  ruinous  aspect  of  the  home 
of  the  “ Father  of  Democracy;”  “for,”  says  our 
artist,  “ we  have  not  during  our  journeyings  seen 
a more  respectable  and  industrious  community.” 
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“There  is  a large  class  of  white  men  in  the 
South,”  says  our  artist,  Mr.  A.  R.  W.,  “who  do  not 
work  if  they  can  avoid  it,  and  Memphis  is  well  rep- 
resented in  this  respect;  it  is  this  class  that  the 
colored  men  seem  to  imitate  rather  than  the  indus- 
trious. How  they  live  is  a mystery.  Not  a little 
stealing  is  done,  I suppose,  for  I have  seen  white 
men  lurking  among  the  negro  huts  and  purchasing 
cotton  stolen  in  small  quantities  from  the  levee.  In 
some  way  they  manage  to  pay  the  rent  of  their 
lots,  which  is  often  exorbitant.  For  a piece  of  land 
not  fifteen  feet  square  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a 
month  is  asked  and  paid,  not  in  situations,  be  it  re- 
membered, where  land  is  valuable  for  any  present 
purpose.  All  do  not  pay  in  this  proportion,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  not  wanting  generous  people 
who  have  procured  land  and  cut  it  up  in  small  par- 
cels at  a reasonable  rent. 

“ The  colored  people  do  not  care  to  go  out  on  the 
plantations,  since  by  draying  and  working  on  the 
levee  for  40  cents  an  hour  they  can  make  out  a liv- 
ing ; and  so  long  as  they  support  themselves  it  is 
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supposed  to  be  no  one’s  business  bow  much  or  bow 
little  they  earn. 

“FREEDMEX’s  BUREAU,  MEMPHIS. 

“ In  this  room,  containing  an  army  desk  and 
some  rude  chairs,  and  principally  decorated  with 
band-bills  conveying  the  information  1 that  intelli- 
gence, or  labor  brokers — White  or  Black — entering 
the  building,  will  be  accommodated  with  60  days’ 
imprisonment,’  contracts  are  signed  between  the 
colored  men  and  planters  hiring  them,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  appeals,  differences,  and  complaints 
Incident  to  the  present  relations  of  labor,  heard  and 
arbitrated,  as  far  as  my  limited  observation  went, 
with  strict  justice  and  with  no  indication  of  that 
parti  il  leaning  toward  the  negro  which  I have  heard 
the  bureau  accused  of.  General  Runkle,  who  sup- 
erintends the  department,  shows  a spirit  of  fairness 
in  his  decisions,  which  unprejudiced  people  must  ad- 
mire, singularly  in  contrast  to  the  injustice  meted 
out  sometimes  by  the  civil  courts  of  Memphis.  The 
scene  sketched -represents  a group  of  negroes  and 
the  contractor  who  had  hired  them  discussing  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who 
had  sold  the  plantation  they  were  hired  to  till  after 
they  had  done  considerable  work  upon  it,  and  had 
then  proposed  to  turn  them  over  to  another  planta- 
tion. The  negroes  demanded  their  pay,  and  the 
annulling  of  the  contract,  on  the  reasonable  grounds 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  included  in  it, 
nor  contemplated  by  them  when  it  was  signed. 
This  being  clear,  the  planter — I believe — at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Marshal,  agreed  to  cancel 
the  document.  The  cases  which  come  before  the 
Bureau  are  of  very  various  kinds,  and  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly trivial.  Some  of  the  negroes  have  ap- 
plied to  General  Rcnkle  for  permission  to  carry 
pistols  for  personal  protection,  but  he  could  only 
tell  them  that  it  was  unlaw-ful  and  a privilege  out 
of  bis  power  to  give,  but  that  while  the  practice  of 
carrying  weapons  is  universal  among  the  whites 
they  w ere  as  much  entitled  as  any  to  their  posses- 
sion. While  I was  at  the  office  a negro  boy  came  in 
who  bad  been  hired  through  its  agency  by  a man 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  river,  in  Arkansas. 
This  boy  had  made  his  escape,  and  was  applying 
for  protection.  According  to  his  statement  he  had 
used  an  oath — not  in  anger — to  another  laborer. 
For  this  the  master  had  beaten  him  with  a pistol 
and  a heavy  stick  about  the  head,  inflicting  a se- 
vere wound,  then  tying  him  up  had  set  the  dogs 
upon  him,  his  arm  still  showing  abundant  evidence 
of  the  sharpness  of  their  teeth.  To  be  sure  there 
was  no  counter-statement,  but  the  boy  gave  his 
testimony  clearly  and  apparently  with  truthfulness. 
A planter  was  there  to  complain  of  one  of  his  hands, 
whom  he  wanted  punished  for  answering  him  back 
by  ‘ What  ?’  instead  of  ‘Sir?’  At  one  office  I saw 
a negro  whose  complaint  was  against  another  who 
was  ‘ cutting  him  out’  in  a love-affair. 

“ A characteristic  case  was  being  fought  through 
by  General  Runkle.  John  Herron  is  a mean 
specimen,  who,  among  other  slaves,  owned  before 
the  war  one  Prince  Herron,  some  nine  miles  from 
Memphis.  John  Herron’s  estate  was  within  the 
Union  lines.  J ohn  H.  personally  found  it  healthy  to 
reside  outside  that  limit,  and  made  a compact  with 
Prince  to  work  the  plantation  on  shares.  Prince 
ran  the  farm  and  fed  his  master’s  family  through 
the  blockade  for  two  or  three  years;  and  when 
John  Herron  got  into  quiet  possession  again  of 
his  place  he  repudiated  Prince’s  claims,  on  the 
ground  that  a slave  could  be  no  party  to  a contract 
under  the  State  laws  of  Tennessee.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  that  Prince’s  claim  was 
just.  John  appealed  to  General  Fisk,  who  in- 
dorsed the  decision,  and  again  to  General  Howard, 
who  ordered  the  decision  to  be  enforced.  To  pre- 
vent this  John  H.  filed  an  injunction  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which,  I believe,  decided  against  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.  This  is  a test  case  of  the 
powers  of  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  give 
it  up  yet.  The  courts  of  Tennessee  are  sure  to 
back  up  the  white  man  against  the  slave  in  any 
case,  but  there  are  higher  tribunals.  The  most  en- 
lightened men  of  the  South  are  the  officers  of  the 
army.  As  a rule , they  are  more  liberal  in  their 
behavior  to  strangers,  and  certainly  accept  the  sit- 
uation with  a better  grace  and  more  manly  bearing 
than  the  vindictive  non-combatants. 

“The  negroes  know  this  well,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  men  like  General  Forrest  can  get 
labor  to  work  his  lands  while  the  citizen  class  of 
lazy,  unimproved  planters  have  to  go  without.  I 
met  a gentleman  on  the  Arkansas  who  had  owned 
250  slaves,  had  served  in  the  war,  and  now  accepted 
the  situation.  Instead  of  sitting  gloomily  down 
with  the  idea  that  negroes  were  of  no  use  as  free- 
men, and  the  country  necessarily  gone  to  ruin,  he 
determined  to  decide  the  question  for  himself.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  doing  well ; he  had  already  on 
his  place  75  men  at  work,  and  when  I met  him  he 
had  engaged  49  more,  of  a regiment  mustered  out 
at  Duvall’s  Bluff;  not,  it  must  be  added,  without 
opposition  from  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  some  of 
whom  tried  to  dissuade  the  men  from  contracting 
with  him.  This  plantation  was  as  comfortable  a 
place  as  a negro  intending  to  work  could  probably 
find.  When  their  tasks  were  done  the  men  could 
do  as  they  pleased.  There  was  a teacher  for  them, 
a good  fiddler  or  two,  and  every  prospect  for  a jolly 
Fourth  of  July,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  this  gen- 
tleman will  make  money.  Who  knows  but  the  ne- 
groes, although  they  may  not  be  induced  to  work 
the  long  hours  that  were  required  before  freedom, 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  quicken  their  slow  pace  and 
do  as  much  in  shorter  time?  The  old  system  was 
to  blow  the  horn  so  early  on  the 'plantat  ion  that,  in 
the  cotton  picking  season,  the  hands  would  be  all 
out,  after  cooking  and  eating  breakfast,  by  the  first 
appearance  of  light,  ready  in  the  rows  to  commence 
the  work  of  picking  .vhile  the  dew  was  so  heavy  as 
to  drench  them  '.oin  the  laden  branches  almost  at 
once.  The  first  picking  would  be  so  wet  Us  to  re- 
quire exposure  on  the  stagings  till  noon,  about 
which  time  the  sun’s  heat  would  dry  the  clothing  of 
the  pickers.  This  was  not  a health}-  practice  for 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Dinner,  ready  cooked,  would  be 
brought  out  to  the  fields  and  hurried  over.  Work  was 
continued  aelat  saisS  o’clock,  wh< ;n  the  hands  would 


be  dismissed  for  supper.  This  was  a killing  sys- 
tem, and  required  all  the  overseer’s  watchfulness; 
but  the  result  was  an  immense  profit  to  the  planter. 

“ Even  with  the  present  prospect  of  remuneration 
the  inducements  to  plant  cotton  are  great.  Eighty 
hands,  it  is  stated,  can  easily  grow  and  pick  1000 
bales  of  cotton.  These  are  paid  on  an  average  16 
dollars  a month  and  rations,  which,  at  the  present 
prices  of  cotton,  would  realize  a handsome  fortune 
in  one  year.  Good  cotton  land  will  raise  1 bale  to 
the  acre,  in  some  places  1£  bales.  The  introduction 
of  improved  agricultural  machinery  will,  in  great 
measure,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  labor  in  the  South, 
for  the  implements  of  farming  in  this  section  appear 
to  have  been  modeled  upon  the  primitive  efforts  of 
our  forefather  Adam. 

“down  the  MISSISSIPPI. 

“ After  the  delay  usual  with  steamboat  men,  in 
the  category  of  whose  virtues  that  of  punctuality  is» 
unwritten,  our  boat  at  last  got  away  from  the  levee 
at  Memphis,  and  once  more  among  wasted  and  de- 
serted plantations  we  continued  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. Hardly  a plantation  could  be  seen  where 
there  were  any  signs  of  life,  and  so  on  to  the  White 
River,  which  is  a deep  and  narrow  channel  well 
adapted  for  steamboat  purposes,  as  it  scarcely  varies 
in  hundreds  of  miles  and  always  has  plenty  of  wa- 
ter. There  was  so  much  at  this  time  that  all  the 
country  adjacent  was  overflowed.  No  land  being 
visible  among  the  trees  except  at  places,  few  and 
far  between,  where  the  everlasting  forest  of  cypress, 
gum,  and  cotton-wood,  with  its  undergrowth  of  cane, 
gave  way  to  a bluff. 

On  the  Mississippi  are  very  few  plantations  in 
working  order  this  year ; the  water  in  many  places 
has  overflowed,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  gen- 
erally very  desolate,  and  back  from  the  river  it  is 
even  worse : there  are  not  so  many  dismantled  plant- 
ations and  burned  houses,  but  the  back-water  of  the 
Mississippi  has  done  much  damage,  and  is  very  slow 
to  quit  the  fields.  On  the  Mississippi  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  crop  will  amount  to  much ; in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  about  one  acre 
out  of  four  is  the  amount  in  cultivation. 

“In  Arkansas,  judging  from  what  I could  see, 
something  like  half  the  lands  are  in  cultivation. 
The  negroes  there  appear  to  be  getting  along  amica- 
bly with  the  planters.  The  Little  Rock  Dispatch 
says  they  are  generally  contented  and  industrious, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  employers  show  a dis- 
position to  pay  good  prices,  and  also  to  feed  and 
treat  them  weil.  This  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  away  from  the  highways  of  travel  in  Ar- 
kansas it  is  not  all  couleur  de  rose.  Here  is  a story 
of  another  kind:  Some  short  distance  from  Pine 
Bluffs,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  lived  a planter  whose 
negroes  did  not  know  that  they  were  free,  but,  on 
the  contrary-,  had  been  told  and  believed  that  the 
North  was  whipped,  and  slavery  tighter  than  ever. 
A rumor,  however,  reached  them,  and  they  determ- 
ined to  run  for  it,  not  daring  to  tell  their  master 
that  they  were  free.  They  were  all  domiciled  in  a 
new  house  the  master  had  built,  with  no  other  en- 
trance than  through  his  own  dwelling.  This  he 
locked  securely  at  night,  so  that  they  were  as  good 
as  prisoners.  One  night,  however,  they  managed 
to  get  out,,  and  to  the  number  of  14,  leaving  some 
helpless  ones  behind,  the  late  slaves  started  for  the 
river,  having  previously  dug  up  their  master’s  mon- 
ey— the  secret  of  whose  hiding-place  one  of  them 
knew— and  appropriated  $150,  putting  the  rest  back. 
A boat  came  along  and  took  them  all  on  board  for 
Memphis,  charging  them  $5  each  for  passage,  but 
finding  them  verdant  and  in  possession  of  more  cash, 
made  another  charge  of  five  dollars  a head  before 
they  let  them  ashore.  The  woman  who  gave  this 
narrative  had  $100  of  money,  her  father’s  saving,  in 
Confederate  currency,  and  she  never  believed  the 
Yankees  were  victorious  till  the  Memphis  shop- 
keepers laughed  at  her  money.  The  rest  of  the  14 
that  got  away  had  hired  out  to  a planter  for  $7  a 
month  and  rations. 

“ One  curious  thing  about  freedom  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  mixes  up  the  matrimonal  relations  of 
these  people.  Some  of  them,  owing  to  the  little 
sales  effected  by  their  masters,  find  themselves  with 
two  or  three  wives  and  families,  and  several  hus- 
bands sometimes  claim  one  wife.  Indeed,  they  are 
only  just  beginning  to  understand  the  real  obliga- 
tion of  matrimony. 

“North  Alabama  appears  to  keep  up  its  reputa- 
tion as  a degraded  section.  The  people  are  poor 
and  do  not  work,  and  the  land  is  as  poor  as  the  peo- 
ple, being  mostly  worked-out  soil.  The  intellect- 
ual condition  of  the  whites  and  blacks  in  this  coun- 
try is  about  on  a par ; and  very  little  improvement 
is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  negro  till  the  white 
race  are  educated  to  a higher  development. 
“church  at  grand  lake. 

“On  a Sabbath  morning  our  boat  touched  at  the 
landing-place  of  Grand  Lake,  on  the  Mississippi. 
Here  was  the  only  church  we  had  seen  thus  far. 
It  was  located  away  from  any  considerable  town, 
and  how  the  inhabitants  can  reach  it  at  this  stage 
of  the  water  without  boats  is  a problem.  Near  the 
church  were  many  burnt  chimneys,  the  remains  of 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  war.  * Ruins  of  this  sort 
were  quite  frequent  all  along  the  river. 

“ BLISSVILLE,  ARKANSAS. 

“Civ.  se  on  one  side  of  the  dilapidated  capitol  in 
Little  Rock  is  a collection  of  log-huts  and  shanties 
known  by  the  euphonious  name  of  Blissville.  As 
it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  colored  population  the 
name  is  significant.  To  this  picturesque  retreat  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city  numbers  of  the  mustered 
out  colored  soldiers  betook  themselves,  their  wives, 
families,  or  sweet-hearts  having  already  secured  hab- 
itations there,  where  they  could  cook  out  of  doors 
and  live  inside  in  the  highest  style  with  the  liberal 
allowance  of  room  usually  afforded  by  coffins. 

“ARSENAL  GROUNDS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK. 

“These  grounds  are  described  as  having  been 
very  beautiful  before  the  war.  At  present  they 
show  evidences  of  abuse,  having  been  used  as  a 
camping-ground' by  the  Confederate  soldiers  during 
their  occupation  of  Little  Rock.  The  band  of  the 
Nineteenth  Regulars  playing  here  of  an  evening 
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renders  the  grounds  an  attractive  resort,  and  as  the 
trees  and  flowers  put  on  their  summer  dress  they 
will  become  quite  pretty  once  more.  The  arsenal 
itself  is  the  prominent  building,  while  beyond  it, 
behind  the  summer  house,  is  the  house  of  the  com- 
mandant.” 

On  page  345  a description  is  given  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore R.  Davis’s  sketches  of  Lynchburg,  Monti- 
cello,  and  the  tomb  of  J efferson. 


A HOPELESS  CASE. 

L 

Doctor  Thatcher  paced  the  room  anxiously. 
He  was  perturbed.  He  longed  for  the  return  of  his 
adopted  son ; he  scarcely  knew  why,  but  he  also 
dreaded  it.  He  took  up  a book;  he  could  not  read. 
Gradually,  as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  he  fell  into  a 
restless  doze.  The  sound  of  a door  opening  and 
the  door-chain  rattling  awoke  him.  He  rose  and 
took  the  lamp  into  the  hall.  There  was  his  nephew, 
John  Harkness,  fevered,  and  evidently  with  drink- 
ing. His  face  was  flushed,  his  hat  was  crushed, 
his  coat  torn. 

“Why,  Jack,’’  said  the  Doctor,  reproachfully, 
“you’ve  tired  yourself  in  your  rounds,  and  then 
taken  too  much  wine.  You  shouldn’t  let  those  farm- 
ers tempt  you.  I used  to  find  it  hard.” 

“There,  that’ll  do,”  said  Harkness,  sullenly. 
“I’ve  been  with  no  farmer.  I drank  because  I’d 
lost  at  cards  I tell  you,  and  your  cursed  stinginess 
never  leaves  me  a shilling  to  try  my  luck  with. 
I’ll  be  kept  under  no  longer.  I’m  aver  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  money  I’ll  have.  If  Aunt  Fanny 
won’t  stump  up,  you  must.  I’ll  get  money  some- 
where, and  I’ll  pay  you  out  for  keeping  me  without 
a penny.  No.  I won’t  go  to  bed — go  to  bed  your- 
self. I want  brandy.  Give  me  brandy !” 

Then,  with  a volley  of  oaths,  Harkness  threw 
himself  on  a sofa,  and  fell,  in  a few  seconds,  into  a 
drunken  sleep. 

The  old  Doctor  stood  over  him,  half  paralyzed 
with  sorrow  and  surprise.  Could  the  rumors  then 
be  true  ? 

“No,”  he  thought  to  himself;  “no,  I will  not 
believe  it.  This  is  a mere  [youthful  folly.  The 
poor  boy  has  been  led  away  by  some  of  those  farm- 
ers, who  think  they  show  no  hospitality  unless  they « 
make  their  guest  drunk.  Poor  boy,  how  sorry  he 
will  be  to-morrow  morning ! I shall  lock  him  in 
now,  that  the  servant  may  not  see  him,  and  I will 
come  myself  and  let  him  out,  and  then  lecture  him 
well.  Poor  boy !” 

In  the  morning,  when  Dr.  Thatcher  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  room  where  Harkness  had  slept,  he 
found  the  window  open  and  the  room  empty.  His 
old  servant  James  informed  him  that  Mr.  John  had 
come  and  ordered  the  gig  at  six  o’clock,  and  started 
upon  his  rounds. 

“Poor  boy!”  said  the  Doctor,  “he  was  too 
ashamed  to  meet  me.  Daren’t  face  me  after  the 
misconduct  of  last  night.  Gone  out  to  work  again, 
too,  without  his  breakfast,  dear  boy ! Won’t  dare  to 
see  his  Aunt  Fanny  to-day,  I’ll  be  bound.  Of  course 
he  meant  nothing  last  night ; perhaps  I’ve  been  too 
close.  I must  call  at  the  bank  and  draw  a check 
for  him.  Ha!  I was  bad  enough  at  his  age.” 

An  hour  or  two  later  found  the  rough  but  worthy 
Doctor  driving  at  a sober  pace  toward  the  bank. 

“ There  goes  Old  Murder !”  cried  the  pert  chem- 
ist’s assistant  to  an  associate,  who  was  talking  to 
him  at  the  door  of  the  shop  in  the  Higii  Street. 

“Yes.  There  goes  old  four  miles  an  hour ! Did 
you  hear  of  young  Harkness,  and  how  he  carried  on 
last  night  at  the  billiard-room  ? Swore  he’d  been 
cheated,  got  noisy  drunk,  and  fought  three  of  the 
men  there  with  the  but-end  of  a billiard  cue.  Oh, 
he’s  going  the  whole  hog,  he  is ! How  he  flashes 
his  money,  to  be  sure.”  . 

“ Well,  Thatcher,”  said  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
as  the  Doctor  alighted  from  his  chaise,  “what  can 
we  do  for  you  ?” 

“ I want  this  check,  Miller,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  cashed,  and  I want  to  look  at  my 
book.” 

“Certainly.  Edward,  get  Dr.  Thatcher’s  book 
from  the  parlor.” 

“Iam  going  to  the  post-office,  and  will  call  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Pshaw ! how  cold  it  is.  Seen  my 
son  to-day  ?” 

“Drove  by,  Doctor,  about  alfan  hour  ago,  down 
Church  Street.” 

“ Always  at  work.  That’s  the  wray.  Early  bird 
picks  up  the  worm.” 

“ Thought  he  looked  ill,  Sir.  Works  too  hard.” 

“Yres,  it  is  a dog  of  a life,  ours.  One  gets  old 
before  one  has  leisure  to  eDjoy  what  one  has 
earned.” 

The  manager  smiled  deprecatingly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “Rich  people  will  have  their  joke.” 

The  Doctor  came  to  the  post-office. 

“Any  letters,  Mrs.  Johnson ?” 

“ Yes,  Doctor.  There’s  one  for  you.” 

“ Hand  it  out.” 

The  Doctor  sat  in  the  chaise  and  read  it.  It  was 
from  a hospital  in  London,  a consumption  hospital, 
to  which  he  annually  subscribed  twenty  pounds. 
The  secretary  wrote  to  tell  him  that  two  years’  sub- 
scriptions were  due. 

‘ ‘ Stuff  about  due ! ” growled  the  Doctor.  ‘ ‘ Sent 
Jack  to  pay  it  into  their  bank  a month  ago.  He 
never  forgets  any  thing.” 

“Here  is  your  book,”  said  the  manager,  handing 
the  small  parchment-covered  book  to  the  Doctor  as 
he  entered  the  bank,  where  a farmer  was  scooping 
up  a salmon-colored  bag  of  sovereigns. 

“No,  it  is  not  entered,”  said  the  Doctor,  in  a 
startled  way.  “ Did  not  my  boy  Jack  pay  in  twen- 
ty pounds  the  end  of  last  month  for  Drummond's? 
Surely  ? The  last  check  he  paid  in.  I’ve  not  sent 
since  to  you  for  any  thing.” 

“No,  Dr.  Thatcher,  but  he  called  last  week  for 
the  hundred  pounds  for  you.” 

“The  hundred  pounds?” 

“Yes, didn’t  he,  Edward?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir,  and  the  week  before  for  the  fifty 
pounds.” 

“For  the  fifty  pounds?”  the  Doctor  stammered. 


“ Let  me  see  the  checks,  Mr.  Miller.”  The  Doctor 
spoke  quite  calmly,  but  his  voice  trembled.  ‘ ‘ Will 
you  allow  me  to  sit  down  for  a moment  in  your 
back  parlor  till  this  gentleman  has  gone  ? There 
has  been  some  mistake  about  a subscription ; a quiet 
minute  or  so  will  set  it  right.” 

“Certainly,  Sir.  Edward,  6bow  Dr.  Thatcher 
in  and  give  him  a chair.  There,  Sir,  are  the 
checks.  Edward,  put  on  a bit  of  coal,  the  fire’s 
low.” 

The  Doctor,  as  the-door  closed  behind  the  man- 
ager, looked  closely  at  the  checks^urned  the  sig- 
natures up  and  down  ; then  he  rested  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  The  signatures 
were  forgeries. 

“I  see  it  all,”  he  murmured.  “Oh,  that  unhap- 
py boy ! and  this,  I fear,  is  not  the  worst.  O Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son !” 

“ There’s  something  up,”  said  the  clerk  to  the 
manager,  as  he  took  a hasty  peep  over  the  green 
curtain  of  the  glass  door.  “ Why,  good  gracious, 
Mr.  Miller,  the  Doctor’s  fainted !” 

II. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Miller,”  said  the  Doctor, 
when  he  had  recovered,  and  retaken  his  seat  once 
more  in  the  chaise;  “there  is  no  blunder,  after  all. 
I see  where  the  mistake  lay.  I have  taken  all  the 
checks  up  to  yesterday.  Continue  the  draft.  Young 
man,  be  kind  enough  to  turn  the  chaise.  Tliank 
you.” 

The  Spartan  boy  kept  the  wolf  hid  till  it  gnawned 
into  bis  heart.  Dr.  Thatcher  had  a secret  whose 
teeth  were  sharper  than  even  the  wolf.  In  that  half 
hour  he  had  suffered  the  pangs  of  death  itself. 

He  drove  straight  to  his  sister’s,  Mrs.  Thatcher’s, 
whose  neat  little  cottage  was  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  near  the  old  parish  church. 
As  the  Doctor’s  chaise  drove  up,  Miss  Paget  ran  out, 
looking  very  pale  and  anxious. 

‘ ‘ Well,  Letty,  how’s  Aunt  Fanny  ?” 

“Very,  very  ill,  dear  uncle.  No  appetite,  very 
weak,  no  sleep.” 

“That  won’t  do ; and  has  Jack  been  ?” 

“Yes,  and  orders  the  same  medicine,  only  larger 
doses ; but  I’m  Bure — I’m  sure  it  does  not  agree  with 
her.  Do  give  your  advice,  uncle.” 

“I  promised  Jack,  only  two  days  ago,  never  to 
interfere  with  his  patients;  but  this  once  I will. 
Send  some  one,  Letty,  to  take  the  mare  round  t<#thc 
stables.” 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  Doctor’s  sister,  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  propped  with  pillows.  Her  handsome  feat- 
ures were  sharpened  by  illness,  her  cheeks  were 
sunken,  her  eyes  pale  and  anxious. 

“Well,  Fanny,  and  how  is  it  with  you?” 

“Bad,  bad,  John;  perpetual  pain,  nausea,  no 
sleep,  no  appetite.” 

The  Doctor’s  face  changed,  a ghastly  pallor  came 
upon  his  lips. 

“ Let  me  see  the  medicine,  Lett}’.” 

Miss  Paget  brought  it.  The  Doctor  looked  at  it 
eagerly,  then  tasted  it.  The  next  moment  he  had 
flung  the  bottle  on  the  fire.  A dew  of  nervous  ex* 
citement  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 

“Uncle?” 

“Brother?” 

“ The  medicine  is  much  too  powerful  for  you  in 
this  weak  state.  Jack  is  a clever  fellow,  but  he 
does  not  know  your  constitution  as  I do.  You  must 
not,  however,  pain  him  by  telling  hint  you  have  not 
taken  his  stuff,  so  I will  send  you  some  tonic  that 
resembles  it  in  color,  but  less  violent.  This  was  too 
much  for  you.  Jack  was  right— he  was  right,  but 
he  has  not  taken  into  account  your  age,  Fanny.” 

“I  could  not  take  it  yesterday,  and  Jack  was 
very  angry.” 

“You  take  the  medicine  I shall  send  you  when  I 
return  directly  it  comes ; take  it  every  two  hours 
till  the  sickness  abates.  Now,  come,  lie  back,  Fan- 
ny;  you  are  very  weak.” 

The  pale  worn  face  turned  toward  him  and  smiled 
on  him,  then  the  head  6ank  back  on  the  pillow,  and 
the  weary  eyelids  closed. 

“ I can  not  shake  off  this  stupor,  John.  Good- 
by,  and  bless  you,  dear  John!” 

The  Doctor  signed  to  Letty  to  leave  the  room. 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  the  door  closed,  he  sat 
down  by  his  sister’s  bedside,  sorrow-stricken  and 
thoughtful ; in  that  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
tick  of  the  watch  at  the  bed  head,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  sleeper,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  for  help  and  guidance  from  the  Giver  of  all 
Good.  Then  he  took  out  his  repeater  and  waited 
till  the  minute-hand  reached  the  half  hour.  It  was 
three  o’clock  that  had  struck  when  Letty  closed 
the  door.  Then  he  took  his  sister’s  hand  and  woke 
her. 

“What,  John,  are  you  here  still?”  How  good 
of  you!  I thought  I was  alone.  I feel  better 
now.  It  was  that  dreadful  medicine  that  hurt  me." 

“Fanny,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  all  a woman’s 
tenderness,  “ when  you  made  your  will  in  the  sum- 
mer, you  told  me  you  left  all  your  money  to  Jack 
on  his  marriage  with  Letty.  Now,  I want  you  to 
do  me  a kindness.” 

“ I left  it  all  to  dear  Jack ; I told  him  so.  What 
kindness  can  I show  you,  brother,  a poor,  dying 
old  woman  like  myself?” 

‘ ‘ Alter  the  will  this  evening,  and  leave  me  the 
money  during  my  lifetime.  It  will  be  a check  on 
Jack,  if  he  grows  extravagant  or  wild.” 

“Oh,  be  won’t,  dear  boy!  Yet,  as  you  will, 
John.  You  have  always  some  kind  and  good  ob- 
ject in  what  you  do.” 

“ I will  bring  a lawyer  and  witness  in  half  an 
hour.  It  might  ruin  even  a well-intentioned  lad, 
and  make  him  idle.  Later  in  life  it  will  perhaps 
come  better.” 

In  the  room  below  the  Doctor  found  Letty,  anx- 
ious and  apprehensive  of  some  evil,  but  she  scarce- 
ly knew  what. 

“Oh,  uncle,  uncle!”  she  said,  in  tears,  “auntie 
is  not  in  danger,  is  she  ? Oh,  do  say  she  is  not  in 
dafiger!” 

“ By  God’s  help,  Letty,  she  will  be  out  of  danger 
in  a few  hours.  It  is  well  I came.  Letty,  you 
love  me,  and  you  love  my  son  Jack  ?” 

I “ I do ! Ido!  you  know  how  I do,  dearly,  uncle.” 

| : jf  jroit  jovfe  ufi  both  you  will  then  de  as  I tell 
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you,  and  not  deviate  a single  iota,  for  much  depends 
op  what  I am  now  going  to  say.  But  first  let  your 
man  George  ride  qui$ k into  town  and  get  this  pre- 
scription made  up.” 

What  the  Doctor’s  instructions  were  must  not  at 
present  be  revealed. 

IIL 

Three  hours  later  the  Doctor  was  in  his  surgery, 
examining  a drawer  of  dangerous  drugs  that  was 
generally  kept  locked.  lie  had  just  closed  it,  and 
was  musing  with  one  elbow  on  his  desk  and  his 
head  on  his  hand,  when  there  came  a step  behind 
him.  He  looked  round ; it  was  John. 

“John,”  he  said,  and  he  said  no  more.  But 
there  was  an  infinite  depth  of  reproachful  sadness 
in  that  one  word. 

“ Dear  father,”  said  bis  adopted  son,  “ I deeply 
regret  the  events  of  last  night.  I was  tempted  to 
stay  at  a fanner’s  harvest-home,  and  I talked  non- 
sense (did  I not?)  about  debt  and  wanting  money. 
It  was  all  wandering.  Forget  it  all — it  meant  no- 
thing. It  was  foolish,  wrong  of  me.  I'm  sorry 
for  it.” 

“ Let  it  bo  the  last  time,  Jack,”  said  the  Doctor ; 
“it  is  harder  to  come  up  hill  one  step  than  to  go 
down  twenty.  Do  not  break  my  heart  by  becom- 
ing a bad  man.  Bv-the-by,  have  you  sent  Aunt 
Fanny  the  medicine,  and  bow  is  she  ?”  , 

“ Oh,  pulling  through  all  right.  She’s  as  tough 
as  nail*.” 

“ What  prescription  are  you  using?” 

“This,”  and  John  Harkness  held  up  a bottle  of 
simple  tonic  drops.  “ The  old  lady  wants  strength. 
Oh,  shall  do  if  she  can  only  get  stronger !” 

The  Doctor  sighed,  and  said,  “The  tonic  is  right.” 
At  that  moment  the  surgery  door  opened,  and  an 
old  farmer  presented  himself. 

“Why,  Farmer  Whitehead,  how  are  you?” 

“ Ailing,  Doctor,  thank  ye.  with  the  flinzy.  Un- 
common bad,  to  be  sure- ; and  so  is  my  missus.” 

“Ah,  I thought  Jack  here  had  been  attending 
you  for  months ; you  are  down  in  our  books.  How 
is  this,  Jack?” 

The  young  man’s  color  rose.  “It  is  a mistake 
of  mine.  I’m  a regular  duffer  for  memory  ; it  was 
Robinson  atWoodcot  I meant.  I’ll  put  it  all  right.” 

“Just  see  to  Farmer  Whitehead  then,  now.  Give 
him  a diaphoretic  and  ipecacuanha  to  keep  the  pores 
open.  I’ll  go  and  dress  for  dinner.” 

Steeped  in  lies,”  the  Doctor  muttered,  as  he 
shut  the  surgery  door  behind  him.  “I  fed  this 
serpent,  and  now  he  stings  me;  but  still  no  one 
shall  know  his  shame,  for  I may  still,  by  God’s 
help,  save  him  from  crime,  and  leave  him  time  and 
opportunities  for  repentance.  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  him ! Yes,  still — still  1 may  save  the  boy  I 
one  • Irrifert  so  much.” 

Dinner  was  over.  The  Doctor  had  been  cheerful, 
as  usual,  and  had  made  no  further  reference  to  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  night  before.  John  Hark- 
tc-as  bad  grown  boisterous  and  social  as  ever,  seeing 
the  Doctor  satisfied  with  so  brief  an  apology. 

“Jack,”  said  the  Doctor,  wanning  to  the  con- 
versation, “ go  and  get  a bottle  of  that  thirty-two 
port ; I feel  to-day  as  if  I wanted  a specially  good 
bottle.” 

John  Darkness  went,  and  returned  in  a few  min- 
utes with  the  bottle,  carrying  it  carefully,  with  the 
chalk  maik  uppermost. 

“That’s  right,  Jack.  Don’t  do  like  the  country 
butler,  who,  when  his  master  said,  ‘John,  have  you 
shaken  that  wine?'  replied,  ‘No,  zur;  but  I will,’ 
and  then  shook  it  up  like  a draught.  Ha,  ha  I 
I’ll  decant  it ; I like  doing  it.” 

The  Doctor  rose  to  decant  £he  wine,  standing  at 
the  buffet  to  do  it  facing  a mirror,  and  with  his  back 
to  the  table,  where  the  young  man  had  again  sul- 
lenly seated  himself.  In  the  round  shining  sur- 
face of  the  mirror  the  room  was  repeated  in  sharp 
ch  ar  miniature.  The  tjpfctle  was  still  gurgling  out 
its  crimson  stores  into  the  broad  silver  wine-strain- 
er, when  the  Doctor,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  mir- 
ror, observed  John  draw  swiftly  from  his  breast- 
pocket a little  flat  black  vial  and  pour  a dozen  drops 
of  some  thick  fluid  into  the  half-full  glass  which 
stood  beside  his  uncle’s  plate. 

He  took  no  notice  of  what  he  had  seen,  nor  did 
he  look  round,  but  merely  said : 

“John,  I’m  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  we  shall 
want  some  brown  sherry ; there  is  hardly  enough 
for  to-day.  Get  it  before  we  sit  down  to  the  real 
business  of  the  evening.” 

The  moment  John  Ilarkness  left  the  room  the 
Doctor,  with  the  quickness  of  youth,  sipped  the 
wine,  recognized  the  taste  of  laudanum,  threw  open 
the  door  leading  into  the  surgery,  dashed  the  wine 
down  a sink,  theu  shut  the  door,  and  refilled  the 
gla*s  to  exactly  the  same  height. 

“Here  is  the  sherry,  governor.  Come,  take 
your  wine.” 

The  Doctor  tossed  it  off. 

‘ 1 feel  sleepy,”  he  said — “strangely  sleepy.” 

“Oh,  it  is  the  weather  Go  into  that  green 
chair  and  have  a ten  minutes’  nap.” 

The  Doctor  did  so.  In  a moment  or  two  he  fell 
Lack,  assuming  with  consummate  skill  all  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  deep  sleep.  A deep  apoplectic 
snoring  breathing  convinced  the  Doctor’s  adopted 
that  the  laudanum  had  taken  effect. 

A moment  that  hardened  man  stood  watching 
the  sleeper’s  face;  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
slipped  from  the  old  Doctor’s  finger  his  massive 
seal-key 

The  instant  he  turned  to  run  tc  a cabinet  where 
the  Doctor’s  case-book  was  kept,  the  old  man’s  stern 
eyes  opened  upon  him  with  the  swiftest  curiosity ; 
but  the  old  man  did  not  move  a limb  nor  a muscle, 
remaining  fixed  like  a figure  of  stone. 

“He’s  safe,”  said  the  coarse,  unfeeling  voice; 
“ and  now  for  the  case-book^o  lix  it  against  him 
if  any  thing  goes  wrong.” 

As  he  said  this  the  lost  man  opened  the  case-book 
and  made  an  entry.  He  then  locked  the  book,  re- 
placed it  in  the  cabinet,  and  slipped  the  key-ring 
once  more  on  the  Doctor’s  fing  r.  Then  he  rose  and 
r.mgtht  bell  solily.  Ike  old  servant  canv  to  the 
door. 

‘ The  governor's  taken  rather  too  much  wine,” 
he  said,  blowing  out  the  gaudies:  “awake  him 
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about  twelve  and  tell  him  I’m  gone  to  bed.  You 
say  I’m  out,  if  you  dare ; and  mind  and  have  the 
trap  ready  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine.  I’m  to  be 
at  Mrs.  Thatcher’s.” 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  hopeless  profli- 
gate, the  Doctor  rose  and  wrung  his  hands.  “ Lost, 
lost!”  he  said;  “but  I will  still  hide  his  shame. 
He  Bhall  have  time  still  to  repent.  I can  not — can 
not  forget  how  I once  loved  him.” 

Sternly  the  Doctor  6et  himself  to  that  task  of 
self-devotion — stern  as  a soldier  chosen  for  a for- 
lorn hope.  “To-morrow,”  he  said,  “I  will  con- 
front him,  and  try  if  I can  touch  that  hard  heart.” 

When  the  servant  came  at  twelve  the  Doctor  pre- 
tended to  awake.  “Joe,”  he  said,  “get  my  chaise 
ready  to-morrow  at  a quarter  to  ten ; mind,  to  the 
moment.  Where’s  Mr.  John  ?” 

“ Gone  to  bed,  Sir.  Good-night.” 

“ He  makes  them  afl  liars  like  himself,”  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  slammed  his  bedroom  door. 

IV.  . 

“How  is  your  missus?”  said  the  young  doctor, 
as,  driving  fast  through  Crossford  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  suddenly  espied  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  servant 
standing  at  the  post-ofiSce  window. 

The  old  coachman  shook  his  head. 

“Very  bad,  Sir;  sinking  fast.” 

John  Harkness  made  no  reply,  but  lashed  his 
horse  and  drove  fiercely  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
sick  woman’s  house. 

“It  all  goes  well, ” he  said,  half  aloud.  “ I had 
half  a mind  to  stop  the  thing  yesterday  when  I saw 
her ; but  these  fellows  press  so  with  their  bills,  and 
the  governor’s  so  cursed  stingy.  I really  must 
press  it  on.  It’s  no  crime.  What  is  it?  Only 
sending  an  old  woman  two  or  three  days  sooner  to 
the  heaven  she  is  always  whining  for.  Yet  she 
was  fond  of  me,  and  it’s  rather  a shame ; hut  what 
can  a fellow  do  that’s  so  badgered  ?” 

So  reasoned  this  fallen  man,  steeped  in  the  soph- 
istries which  sin  uses  as  narcotics  to  stupefy  its  vic- 
tims. 

Arrived  at  the  door  he  threw  down  the  reins, 
tossed  back  the  apron,  and  leaped  out.  He  was 
excited  and  desperate  with  the  brandy  he  had  al- 
ready found  time  to  take.  All  at  once,  as  he  passed 
his  lingers  in  a vain  way  through  his  whiskers  and 
shook  his  white  great-coat  into  its  natural  folds,  he 
glanced  upward  at  the  windows.  To  his  surprise, 
but  by  no  means  violent  regret,  he  saw  that  the 
blinds  were  all  down. 

“ By  the  Lord  Harry !"  he  muttered,  “ if  the  old 
cat  hasn’t  already  kicked  the  bucket ! Vogue  la 
galfere,  that’ll  do.  Now  then  for  regret,  lamenta- 
tion, and  a white  cambric  handkerchief.” 

He  pulled  at  the  bell  softly.  In  a moment  or 
two  the  door  was  opened  by  a servant,  whose  eyes 
were  red  with  crying.  At  the  same  instant  Miss 
Paget  stepped  from  a room  opening  into  the  hall. 
She  had  a handkerchief  to  her  face. 

“ Oh,  John,  John,”  she  sobbed ; “ my  dear,  dear 
aunt.” 

“ Then  she’s  really  gone,”  said  Harkness,  with 
well-feigned  regret.  “ Here,  Letty,  come  into  the 
back  parlor  and  tell  me  about  it.  Why,  I didn’t 
think  the  old  lady  was  going  so  soon.” 

“Not  there,  John,  not  there,”  said  Letty,  as  she 
stood  before  the  door. 

“ I’ll  go  up  and  see  her  at  once.” 

“No,  no,  John,  you  must  not.  Not  yet.” 

“Why,  what’s  all  this  fuss  about,  Letty?”  said 
Harkness,  angrily.  “ One  would  think  no  one  had 
ever  died  before.  Of  course  it’s  a bad  job,  and 
we’re  all  very  sorry ; but  what  must  be,  must  be. 
It  is  as  bad  as  crying  over  spilt  milk.” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  John,  you  never  spoke  like  this  before  ! 
You  never  looked  like  this  before.  John,  you  do 
not  really  love  me !”  And  she  burst  into  a passion- 
ate and  almost  hysterical  weeping. 

“Nonsense,  nonsense,  Letty;  you  know  1 do. 
We  can  marry  now,  now  she’s  left  me  her  money. 
I’ve  got  rather  into  a mess  lately  about  tin.  It’s 
that  old  woman  who  lies  up  stairs,  and  my  stingy 
hard  old  governor,  who  kept  us  so  long  from  marry- 
ing and  being  happy.  We  will  marry  in  a month 
or  two  now,  let  who  will  say  nay.  By  George ! if 
there  isn’t  the  bureau  where  she  used  to  keep  her 
papers.  The  will  must  he  there.  There  is  no 
harm  in  having  a look  at  it.  Where  are  the  keys, 
Letty?  Go  and  get  them  from  her  room.  She’s 
no  use,  I suppose,  for  them  now  ? She  kept  them 
tight  enough  while  she  was  alive.  Come,  hurry 
off,  Letty ; this  is  a turning-point  with  me.” 

“ Letty  threw  herself  before  the  old  bureau,  the 
tears  rolling  from  her  eyes.  “Oh,  John,  John,” 
she  said,  “do  not.  be  so  cruel  and  hard  hearted! 
What  evil  spirit  of  greed  possesses  you  ? You  were 
not  so  once.  I can  not  get  the  keys.  Wait.  Have 
you  no  love  for  the  dead?” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense.  I want  no" whining  senti- 
ments. I thought  you  were  a girl  of  more  pluck 
and  sense.  Get  away  from  that  bureau.  Ill  soon 
prise  it  open.  It’s  all  mine  now,.  Mind,  I’m  queer 
this  morning.  Things  haven’t  gone  smooth  with 
me  lately  at  all.  Get  away.” 

He  pushed  the  weeping  girl  from  the  desk,  and, 
thrusting  in  the  blade  of  a large  knife,  wrenched 
open  the  front  of  the  bureau.  A will  fell  out.  As 
he  stooped  to  snatch  it  up  the  door  opened,  and  the 
old  Doctor  stood  before  him.  There  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  as  he  motioned  Letty  from  the  room.  She 
gave  one  long  look  back,  and  the  door  was  locked 
behind  her.  There  was  a terrible  stem  gravity  in 
the  old  man’s  pale  face,  and  his  mouth  was  clenched 
as  if  fixed  with  the  pang  of  some  mortal  agonv. 

John  Harkness  stepped  back  and  clutched  hold 
of  the  shattered  bureau,  or  he  would  have  fallen. 

“John,”  said  the  old  man,  “you  have  deceived 
me.  I loved  you,  loved  you  Heaven  only  knows 
how  tenderly.  There  was  a time  when  I would 
have  bled  to  death  to  save  you  an  hour’s  pain. 
There  was  a time  when  I thought  more  of  your 
smallest  disappointment  than  I should  have  done 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  my  own  limbs.  I fostered 
you;  I took  you  from  a bad  father,  and  brought 
you  up  as  my  own  son.  I have  been  foolishly  in- 
dulgent, and  now,  like  Absalom,  you  have  taught 
I me  bitterly  my  folly.  You  have  forged — you  have 
I lied.  Yes,  don’t  dare  to  speak,  Sir.  You  have 


lied.  Blacker  and  blacker  your  heart  became  as 
you  gave  yourself  to  self-indulgence  and  sin.  Fur- 
ther and  further  you  erred  from  the  narrow  path ; 
faster  and  faster  you  drove  down  hill,  till  at  last, 
forsaken  by  the  good  angels,  and  urged  forward  by 
the  devil,  the  great  temptation  came,  and  you  fell 
into  crime.  Not  a word,  Sir ; you  see  I know  all. 
Old  as  I am,  ’twas  love  for  you  made  me  subtle.  I 
found  out  your  forgeries.  I discovered  your  false 
entries  of  patients’  names.  I traced  you  out  in  all 
your  follies  and  vices,  and  finally  I saw  you,  when 
you  thought  me  asleep,  take  the  key-ring  from  my 
finger,  and  make  those  entries  in  a forged  hand  in 
my  case-book,  that  might,  hut  for  God’s  infinite 
mercy,  have  led  to  my  being  now  in  prison  as  a 
murderer.  You  may' start;  but  even  a horrible 
cold-blooded  crime  did  not  appall  you.  It  is  fear, 
and  not  repentance,  that  even  now  makes  you  turn 
pale.  The  sin  of  Cain  is  upon  you.  Even  now, 
eager  faces  are  looking  up  from  the  lowest  abysses 
of  hell,  waiting  for  your  coming ; while,  from  the 
nearest  heaven,  the  pale  sad  face  of  one  who  loved 
you  as  a mother,  regards  you  with  sorrow  and  with 
pity.” 

“Father,  father!”  cried  the  unhappy  and  con- 
science-stricken wretch,  and  held  out  his  hands  like 
one  waiting  for  the  death-blow  from  the  executioner. 
“Have  mercy!  Spare  me!  I did  not  kill  her. 
She  would  have  died,  any  how.  I am  young; 
give  me  time  to  repent !” 

“John,  I will  not  deceive  you  as  you  have  de- 
ceived me.  My  sister  still  lives.  I discovered 
your  intended  crime,  and  gave  her  antidotes.  She 
may  yet  recover,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  all-merciful 
Father;  still  you  had  murdered  her  but  for  me. 
Tell  me  not  of  repentance.  Time  will  show  that. 
I shall  never  hear  in  this  world  whether  or  not  your 
repentance  is  true  or  false.  Here  is  one  hundred 
pounds.  That  will  start  you  in  another  hemisphere 
for  good  or  for  evil.  I wish,  for  the  honor  of  our 
family,  to  conceal  your  shame,  and  the  last  spark 
of  love  that  is  left  urges  me  to  conceal  your  in- 
tended crime.  Letty  you  will  see  no  more.  I,  too, 
am  dead  to  you  forever.  It  is  now  one  hour  to  the 
next  train.  Spend  that  time  in  preparing  for  your 
journey.  At  the  nearest  sea-port  write  to  me,  and 
I will  forward  all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your  debts 
shall  be  paid.  I shall  tell  people  that  a sudden 
spirit  of  adventure  made  you  leave  me  and  start  for 
Australia.” 

“ But  Letty — one  word,”  groaned  the  discovered 
criminal.  “I  love  her — one  word.  I forgot  her 
for  a time  in  my  cruel  selfishness ; but  I love  her 
now— mercy— one — " 

“ Not  one  word.  She  is  ignorant  of  your  crime, 
but  she  knows  that  you  are  unworthy  of  her  love. 
Mind,  one  struggle,  one  word  of  opposition,  and  I 
throw  you  into  prison  as  a forger,  and  a man  who 
had  planned  a murder.  Go ; when  that  door  closes 
on  you  it  is  as  if  the  earth  of  the  grave  had  closed 
over  my  eyes.  We  shall  meet  no  more.  Go. 
Speak  to  no  one ; and  remember,  that  the  will  you 
hold  in  your  hand  leaves  not  a single  farthing  to 
yourself.  Go.  We  part  forever.  If  you  write,  I 
burn  the  letters  unopened.  Go.” 

The  young  man  stood  for  a moment  as  soldiers 
are  sometimes  said  to  do  when  a bullet  has  pierced 
their  hearts.  His  face  was  the  face  of  a corpse, 
but  no  tears  came.  The  blood  was  frozen  at  its 
source.  Then  he  stooped  forward,  kissed  the  old 
man  on  the  forehead,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

In  five  minutes  afterward  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  Letty  entered.  The  Doctor  took  her  hand. 
They  knelt. 

‘ ‘ Let  us  pray  for  him,  ” he  said,  solemnly.  “ Let- 
ty, his  fault  you  shall  never  know,  but  you  must 
henceforward  consider  him  as  dead.  Those  who 
love  me  will  never  mention  his  name.  Let  us  pray 
for  him,  my  child,  and  may  God’s  Spirit  soften  that 
hard  and  rebellious  heart,  for  nothing  else  will. 
My  hope  and  joy  is  gone.  There  is  nothing  left 
me  now  but  to  prepare  myself  humbly  for  death. 
Come,  Letty,  let  us  pray,  for  prayer  availeth  much.” 

V. 

One  July  afternoon,  thirteen  years  later,  a hand- 
some, burly,  black-bearded  man,  in  a fur  cap  and 
rough  Australian  coat,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
King’s  Arms,  seated  beside  an  older  man  even  bur- 
lier and  more  bearded  than  himself.  He  alighted 
and  ordered  lunch ; as  he  lunched  he  talked  to  the 
waiter  about  Crossford  and  old  times.  He  had 
once  known  Crossford,  he  said. 

“ Has  Travers  not  got  this  house  now  ?” 

“No,  Sir;  he  died  three  years  ago,  and  his  wid- 
ow became  bankrupt.” 

“Where’s  Jones,  the  veterinary  surgeon?” 

“Dead,  Sir — died  in  a fit  four  years  ago.” 

“ Is  Harris,  the  fat  saddler,  to  the  fore?” 

“ No,  Sir— died  last  year  of  dropsy,  and  his  son’s 
dead  too.” 

The  6tranger  sighed  and  drank  down  a glass  of 
ale  at  a gulp. 

“ Waiter,  get  me  some  brandy,  hot.”  He  hesi- 
tated for  a moment,  then  he  said,  fiercely,  ‘ ‘ Is  old 
Mrs.  Thatcher  still  alive  ?” 

“What!  old  Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  lawn?  Oh, 
she  died  seven  years  ago,  and  left  all  her  money  to 
her  brother,  the  Doctor.  There  was  an  adopted  son 
who  would  have  had  it,  but  he  turned  out  a scamp.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  This  is  shocking  bad  brandy. 
And  the  old  Doctor— is  be  still  alive  ?” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Lord,  no,  Sir.  Dead  six  years  since.  Why, 
Sir,  you  seem  to  remember  the  people  well  ?” 

The  stranger  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
thought  for  a moment ; then  he  said : 

“And  Miss  Paget,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  niece— is  she 
living — married,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Living— yes,  Sir.  Look,  Sir;  why,  there  is  her 
carriage  standing  at  the  bank-door  opposite ; wait, 
and  you’ll  see  her  come  out.  She  married  a Lieu- 
tenant Price,  of  the  Bombay  army.” 

At  that  moment,  as  the  stranger  looked  out  of 
the  window,  a lady  stepped  into  the  carriage ; three 
pretty  children— two  boys  and  a girl— leaped  in, 
laughing,  after  her.  It  was  Letty,  still  beautiful 
even  as  a matron,  her  face  wearing  the  old  sweet 
amiable  expression.  The  skittish  ponies  rebelled, 
but  darted  off  amicably  at  a touch  of  their  mis- 
tress’s whip. 


“What,  in  the  dumps,  old  chum?”  said  the  sec- 
ond stranger,  going  up  to  his  friend,  who  still  stood 
with  his  face  fixed  to  the  window.  “Come,  more 
liquor — I’ll  shout  this  time ; it’s  our  last  day  in  old 
Eugland.” 

“ Curse  old  Erifeland  and  all  that  are  in  it!”  said 
the  other  man,  turning  round  fiercely.  “Come, 
let’s  catch  the  11.20  and  get  hack  to  Liverpool.  If 
I once  get  to  the  old  tracks  in  Australia — once  on 
the  back  of  a buck-jumper  and  after  the  kangaroos, 
I’ll  never  set  foot  again  in  the  old  country.  Here’s 
your  money,  waiter.  Come,  Murray,  let’s  be  off!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  Irish  emigrant  hearing  the  sunset-gun  at  Ports- 
mouth, asked  a sailor,  “What’s  that?”  “Why,  that’s 
sunset,”  was  the  reply.  “ Sunset !”  exclaimed  Pat,  “ and 
does  the  sun  go  down  in  tliis  country  with  such  a bang  as 
that?” 


A Leading  Article — A blind  man’s  dog. 


Which  of  the  inmates  of  the  ark  paid  most  attention  to 
their  toilet  ?— The  fox  and  cock,  for  they  took  their  brush 
and  comb. 

A CONUNDRUM. 

(To  be  given  at  the  close  of  a morning  visit.) 

Why  would  a lady  who  stays  at  home  all  the  year  round 
be  likely  to  prove  herself  a false  relation  to  her  nephew? 
—Because  she  is  not  a tru-ant.  Good-morning. 

(Exit  Visitor . 

Curious  Bill.— A carpenter  was  employed  by  a farmer, 
and  rendered  the  following  curious  hill : “ To  hanging  twe 
barn-doors  and  myself  seven  hours,  three  shillings  and 
sixpence." 


If  a man  snores  loudly  can  he  be  said  to  be  sound  asleep  ? 

Why  should  Lord  Byron  be  presumed  to  have  been  a 
good-tempered  young  man?— Because  he  always  kept  liis 
choler  (collar)  down.  • 


Matteb  or  Fact. — At  a naval  court-martial,  lately  held, 
the  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between 
one  of  the  witnesses  and  the  court:  “Are  you  a Protet- 
ant?"  “No,  Sir."  “What  are  you,  then?"  “Captain 
of  the  foretop.”  


What  is  the  l*e3t  way  to  keep  a gentleman's  affections? 
—Not  to  return  them. 


Two  captains  agreed  to  share  their  prizes,  and  mot  week- 
ly to  give  an  account  of  their  seven  days'  work  and  signal- 
ize their  luck.  On  one  occasion  Captain  A signalized 

Captain  B , “I  have  taken  something."  Quick  went 

up  the  bunting.  “ What  have  you  taken  V'  and  all  hands 
stood  on  tip- toe  of  expectation.  “Physic,”  was  the  pithy 
reply  of  Captain  A . 


A Capital  I-dea.— The  writer  of  an  autobiography  is 
clearly  justifl  'd  in  making  the  widest  possible  depart. res 
from  the  truth,  for  it  is  notoriously  incorn  ct  in  writing 
about  one’s  self  to  make  use  of  a little  1 (little  lie). 


Why  are  birds  likely  to  feel  depressed  early  on  summer 
mornings  ?— Because  their  little  bills  are  all  over  dew. 


A French  Bishop  in  a sermon  recently  administered  a 
philippic  to  crinoline  wearers:  “Let  women  beware,’’ 
said  he,  “while  putting  on  their  profusive  and  expensive 
attire,  how  narrow  are  the  gates  of  Paradise.” 

An  old  lady  living  in  the  country  lately  refused  to  let 
her  niece  dance  with  a young  graduate  of  Oxford,  because 
she  heard  that  he  was  a “ bachelor  of  arts,”  whereby  she 
understood  him  to  be  an  artful  bachelor. 


Why  are  poultry  the  most  profitable  stock  to  keep?— 
Because  for  every  grain  they  give  a peck. 


A fine  coat  may  cover  a fool,  but  never  conceals  one. 


A doctor  lately  informed  his  friends,  in  a large  com- 
pany, that  he  had  been  eight  days  in  the  country.  “ Yes,” 
said  one  of  the  party;  “it  has  been  announced  in  the 
Times."  “Ah !”  said  the  doctor,  stretching  his  neck  im- 
portantly ; “ pray,  in  what  terms  ?”  “ Well,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  in  the  following:  ‘There  were  last  week 
seventy-seven  deaths  less  than  the  week  before!’  ” 


Spring  Water.— April  showers. 


The  question,  does  getting  drunk  ever  advance  one’s 
happiness?  would  seem  to  be  put  to  rest  by  the  Irishman 
who  wept  courting  when  drunk,  and  was  asked  what  pleas- 
ure he  found  in  whisky.  “Oh,  Biddy,  it’s  a trate  intirely 
to  see  two  of  your  swate  purty  faces  instead  of  one !” 


Why  is  the  tread-mill  like  a true  convert?— Because  Its 
turning  is  the  result  of  conviction. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
her. 


SAWS  BY  OUR  OWN  SAWYER. 
Nothing  perfect. 

Some  crook  is  found  in  every  staff; 
And  every  grain  must  have  its  chaff; 
Without  their  weeds  no  garden  plots; 
The  sun  itself  has  ugly  spots. 

Rvery  bean  must  have  its  black; 
Every  good  doth  something  lack; 
Every  skin  some  freckle  shows; 

Some  faulty  petal,  every  rose. 

No  horse  that  never  stumbled  lives; 
No  lire  so  bright  that  no  smoke  gives; 
No  harp  without  its  feeble  notes ; 

No  beam  of  light  without  Its  motes. 


The  world  itself  is  not  quite  round; 
a In  Averv  house  is  found: 


No  clock  that  never  erred  a minute; 

No  hook  without  some  error  in  it. 

Great  Homer’s  self  did  sometimes  nod; 
All  bear  the  sin-stamp— “Iohabod." 


Perfectly  Plain.— “ Sir,"  said  an  old  Scotch  woman 
to  her  minister,  “ I dldna  ken  a part  of  your  sermon  yes- 
terdav"  “ Indeed  1 what  was  it?"  “You  said  the 
Apostle  used  the  figure  of  circumlocution,  and  I dinna 
ken  what  it  means."  “Is  that  all?  Us  very  plain. 
tla  fimire  of  circumlocution  is  merely  a periphra-tic 
mode  of  diction."  “ Oh ! all  1 is  that  all  T'  said  the  good 
woman  • “ what  a puir  fool  I were  not  to  understand  that !" 


Prevention  Better  than  Cure.— “My  dear  Mrs.  B., 
how  can  a body  prevent  the  Odious  smell  of  cooking  in 
one’s  house?”  asked  Mrs.  A.  “The  only  way  that  I 
know  •’  replied  Mss.  B.,  “is  to  have  nothing  for  break- 
fast, and  warm  it  over  for  dinner  and  supper." 


u pa,  can  a person  catch  any  thing  if  he  don’t  run  after 
it  ?"  “ Certainly  not.”  “ Well,  then,  how  did  you  catch 
the  cold  you’ve  got?”  


Crinoline  shopper-,  who  never  buy,  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  counter  irritants. 


1A  legal  wag  ealls  bis  marriage  certificate,  strange  to 
say,  “a  writ  of  attain’d  her," 
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PAEIS  FASHIONS  FOE  MAY. 

The  Parisian  modistes  have  certainly  produced 
a fair  stock  of  novelties  in  the  way  of  chapeaux  for 
the  present  season,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  chapeaux  Lamballe,  Watteau,  Bergere,  Be- 
noiton,  and  Printanier.  The  favorite  materials  of 
which  these  are  made  are  tulle  and  fancy  straw ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  formed  entirely  of  clusters 
of  flowers,  such  as  clematis  and  lilies  of  the  valley, 
or  vine  leaves  of  different  shades  of  color,  with  here 
and  there  a few  small  green  or  purple  grapes  ar- 
ranged closely  together.  In  the  front  there  is  occa- 
sionally a band  of  colored  ribbon  on  a ruche  of 
blonde,  the  strings  of  the  chapeau  being,  of  course, 
of  the  same  color.  When  the  chapeau  is  of  tulle 
this  is  frequently  goffered,  and  the  crown  is  encir- 
cled with  a wreath  of  flowers,  hyacinths,  moss-roses, 
passion-flowers,  heart’s-eases,  forget-me-nots,  or 
lilies  of  the  valley,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  on 
either  side,  or,  joined  together,  fall  over  the  breast. 
The  strings  are  for  the  most  part  of  white  ribbon, 
with  frequently  a second  pair  of  strings  of  tulle ; 
but  strings  of  mauve,  pale  blue,  or  green,  or  other 
light  color  ribbon  harmonizing  with  the  tints  of  the 
wreaths  are  also  worn.  The  chapeaux  of  fancy 
straw  are  trimmed  with  similar  wreaths  to  those 
just  described,  and  occasionally  have  the  ribbon 
of  the  strings  passed  over  the  crown.  A favorite 
trimming  for  these  chapeaux  is  a cluster  of  ears  of 
wheat  or  barley  on  either  side,  -with  a chaine  Be- 
noiton  of  straw  passementerie  falling  down  in  front. 
The  strings  in  this  case  would  be  of  straw-color  rib- 
bon with,  perhaps,  a second  pair  of  strings  of  mus- 
lin, crape,  or  tulle  of  the  same  color.  Most  of  the 
chapeaux  have  glass  drops  suspended  round  the 
brim ; the  more  elegant  tulle  bonnets  being  orna- 
mented in  a similar  manner  with  pearl  beads. 

For  robes  several  novelties  in  the  way  of  foulards 
have  made  their  appearance ; for  instance,  the  fou- 
lard Patti,  with  a border  formed  of  musical  notes ; 
the  foulard  glaneuse,  ornamented  with  ears  of  w heat 
knotted  together;  the  foulard  pastel,  with  small 
bouquets  of  flowers  on  a pearl  or  rose,  gray  or  white 
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ground ; the  foulard  Oriental,  with  a double  palm- 
r upon  a rich  colored  or  black  or  white  ground ; 
■lie  foulard  Imperial,  ornamented  with  wreaths 

• dowers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  jupon'3  now  in  vogue — the 
jupon  h traine  and  the  jupon  6court6 ; the  former  is 
terminated  with  a deep  flounce  bordered  with  gimp, 
surmounted  by  an  entre-deux,  composed  of  small 
squares  of  gimp ; the  latter  is  ornamented  with  an 
entre-deux  of  gimp  or  embroidery,  and  a narrow 
piping. 

Sunshades  when  made  of  dark-colored  silk  are 
invariably  lined  with  white ; the  handles  are  most- 
ly large,  and  are  occasionally  formed  of  a series  of 
links  resembling  a somewhat  heavy-looking  chain, 
lu  pl  .ce  of  a ferule,  some  sunshades  are  armed  with 
a formidable-looking  spike,  the  use  or  purpose  of 
which  is  certainly  a mystery  . 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OUAPEAUX  AND  COIFFURES. 

Fig.  1.  Chapeau  of  puffed  tulle,  formed  like  the  shell 
of  a snail,  with  a ruehe  of  blonde  in  the  front.  Strings 
of  pink  ribbon. 

i !g.  \ Co  ff tire  de  BrW,  composed  of  an  antique  band 
of  m e velvet  studded  with  cameos,  which  are  interlaced 
wl  h chains  of  small  pearls,  that  fall  down  below  the  chi- 
gnon. 

Fig  3.  Coiffure  for  a Tiride . — Wreath  of  Orange  blos- 
soms, the  two  ends  of  which  are  crossed  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  fall  down  on  each  side  of  the  chignon. 

Fig.  4.  C'utalane  in  tulle  blonde,  trimmed  with  a ruche 
of  blonde  and  flowers,  with  a cliaine  R6camier,  likewise 
formed  of  blonde  and  flowers,  falling  down  in  front. 

Fig.  5.  Chapeau  of  goffered  tulle,  trimmed  with  leaves 
of  green  v.  lvet,  which,  formed  into  a chain,  fall  down 
over  the  breast.  Strings  of  green  ribbon  and  white  tulle. 

COSTUMES. 

Fig.  1.  Morning  Jacket  of  crimson  velvet,  bordered 
witli  swansdown  and  gold  passementerie.  Rohe  of  gray 
foulard,  without  any  trimming. 

Fig.  2.  Carriage  Dress. — Tunic  of  green  taffeta,  open  in 
front  in  the  shape  of  a heart,  and  behind  on  a line  with 
the  shoulders,  trimmed  with  a border  of  white  marabout. 
Shawl  of  Chantilly  lace.  Robe  of  striped  green  foulard, 
with  wild  roses  down  the  front,  and  bordered  at  the  bot- 
tom with  marabout,  like  the  tunic.  Chapeau  Lamballe 
of  Tuscan  straw,  trimmed  with  wild  roses ; the  strings  of 
green  ribbon. 

Fig.  3.  Indoor  Dress Robe  of  coarse  blue  taffeta.  At 

each  side  are  two  wide  stripes  of  tlic  same  material,  but 
of  a darker  shade  of  color,  connected  by  a passementerie. 
Corsage-veste  of  the  same  color  as  the  robe,  and  trimmed 
with  a similar  passementerie,  with  short  tails,  but  with- 
out sleeves.  Beneath  is  an  under  corsage,  which,  with 
the  sleeves,  is  of  white  cambric.  The  wristbands  of  the 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a ruche  of  ribbon  matching  the 
robe,  and  bordered  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  collar  is 
of  plain  ribbon.  In  the  hair  is  a simple  band&lette  of 
ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  robe. 

Fig.  4.  Evening  Dress — Burnous  de  printertips  of  fine 
silk  and  wool,  striped  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  The 
robe  is  of  straw-color  foulard,  with  stripes  of  a darker  I 
shade.  The  coiffure  is  composed  of  a cluster  of  small 
roses  at  the  top  of  the  head,  which  are  connected  by 
chains  of  pearls  to  an  enamel  plaque  fixed  in  the  chignon. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

Tire  other  day  we,  in  common  with  our  quill- 
compelling  brotherhood,  received  a polite  invitation 
from  Dr.  Solomon  Andrews  to  inspect  an  invention 
of  his  yclept,  “The  Aerion;  or,  Flying  Ship.” 
Accompanying  this  invitation  was  a request  that  we 
should  answer  sundry  rather  intricate  questions,  as 
to  whether  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  should 
how  be  considered  satisfactorily  solved ; whether 
there  were  any  immediate  probability  that  all  rail- 
way and  steamship  companies  would  declare  a last 
dividend  and  close  their  offices ; whether  henceforth 
all  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  must  of 
necessity  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  “ Aerion,” 
and  other  machines  of  similar  construction,  thus 
“revolutionizing  the  commerce  of  nations and 
other  enigmatical  interrogatories,  coming  within  the 
province  rather  of  clairvoyance  than  of  journalism. 

The  “flying  ship’s”  magnificent  volume  is  “ bound 
in  boards”  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Houston 
streets,  a locality  ill  adapted  for  the  success  of 
heavenward  experiments,  inasmuch  ns  the  physical 
and  moral  character  of  that  region  has  a decidedly 
downward  tendency,  and  is  “of  the  earth,  earthy” 
to  the  utmost  conceivable  degree.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  “ get  high” — 
or,  more  elegantly,  to  “ become  elevated”— in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  oftener  than  occasionally,  but 
few  of  them  are  likely  to  call  upon  Saint  Peter  to 
verify  the  place  of  their  bodily  residence,  as  in  the 
traditional  case  of  the  one  man  who  went  to  heaven 
from  Chicago. 

On  entering  the  lofty  inclosure  at  which  onr  read- 
ers may  have  wonderingly  gazed  from  the  Uni- 
versity Place  cars,  we  found  ourself  in  the  presence 
of  three  members  of  the  press,  of  an  enthusiastic 
individual  especially  deputed  to  instill  conviction 
into  the  minds  of  the  said  (and  other)  members  of 
the  press,  and  of— The  Aerion ! 

The  principal  point  of  dissimilarity  between  this 
and  other  balloons  (and  the  feature  whereon  the  in- 
ventor bases  his  theory)  is  its  peculiar  shape.  In- 
stead of  the  customaty  “ peg-top”  pattern  being  fol- 
lowed, the  Aerion  reminds  one  forcibly,  by  its  form 
and  color,  of  a Brobdignagian  lemon  suspended  in 
air,  its  greater  diameter  being  horizontal.  By  a 
strap,  which  encircles  its  larger  circumference  and 
is  controlled  by  a complicated  congeries  of  cords  and 
pulleys,  a longitudinal  depression,  or  groove,  may 
be  made  in  its  upper  surface,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  giving  a line  of  direction  to  the  atmospheric 
resistance  (as  an  upside-down  intaglio  keel,  so  to 
Speak),  and  also  of  regulating  the  capacity  of  the 
balloon  to  compensate  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  its  gaseous  contents  at  different  altitudes. 
Depending  from  this  juiceless  iemon  is  a wicker  car, 
something  like  a row-boat  with  a stem  at  each  end, 
or  an  attenuated  scow,  capable  of  seating  four  or 
five  persons.  A shifting  ballast-box,  to  be  man- 
aged by  pulleys,  occupies  the  centre  of  this  car,  and 
from  the  “coxvaiu’s  seat”  two  “ tiller-ropes”-lead 
to  a comical  three-cornered  rudder,  tacked  at  one 
ot  its  angles  to  the  after-end  of  the  balloon.  So 
much  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  “ Flying 
Ship.”  Now  as  to  its  modus  operandi. 

We  were  cordially  and  courteously  greeted  by  the 
enthusiastic  individual  above  alluded  to,  who,  to 
our  inquiry  concerning  the  motive  power  to  be  em- 
ployed, responded  in  substance  as  follows; 

“The  principle  <Jf: gravitation,  Sir,  is  what  the 
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Doctor  mainly  relies  on  for  his.motive  power.  You 
see,  the  buoyancy  of  th»  balloon  imparts  to  it  a 
tendency  to  ascend  in  a vertical  direction ; but  by 
inclining  the  axis  of  the  Aerion  at  a slight  angle  to 
the  horizon,  this  upward  motion  is  converted  into 
one  of  progression.  If  you  throw  a piece  of  slate 
into  the  water  it  does  not  sink  in  a direct  line,  but 
descends  with  a zigzag  motion ; and  just  so  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  either  upward  or  downward, 
acting  upon  a flat  or  grooved  surface,  must  produce 
the  same  result.  For  instance,  this  envelope,”  ex- 
tricating that  article  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 

‘ ‘ will  not  fall  straight  to  the  ground,  but  will  oscil- 
late from  side  to  side  almost  horizontally,  exempli- 
fying admirably  the  Doctor’s  theory.”  The  envelope 
being  here  triumphantly  launched  into  space,  per- 
formed one  or  two  hesitating  gyrations,  and  then, 
getting  an  edge  downward,  plunged  viciously  and 
vertically  to  earth.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  fail- 
ure of  this  illustration,  however,  our  informant  Con- 
tinued : “ The  same  principle  is  beautifully  mani- 
fested in  the  flight  of  birds,  whose  course  through 
the  air  first  suggested  to  the  Doctor  the  idea  which 
he  has  embodied  in  the  Aerion.” 

Wo  diffidently  remarked  that  possibly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  birds  having  wings,  and  balloons  be- 
ing destitute  of  those  members,  might  invalidate 
the  force  of  the  comparison. 

“Not  at  all,  Sir!”  replied  he,  waxing  even  more 
enthusiastic  under  our  captiousness,  “the  Doctor 
denies  that  a bird’s  wings  are  organs  of  propulsion. 
They  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascending : the 
inclination  of  the  bird’s  body  does  the  rest — its  tail 
answering  to  the  rudder  which  you  see  there.  Now 
the  Doctor  sitting  in  the  rear-end  of  the  car,  his 
weight  induces  a depression  of  the  stern  and  a pro- 
portionate elevation  of  the  prow  of  the  machine. 
He  ascends  and  advances  thus  obliquely  at  the  rate 
of,  say,  five  miles  ahead  to  one  upward ; then,  hav- 
ing attained  his  highest  point,  he  lets  out  a portion 
of  the  gas,  and,  pointing  the  Aerion  downward — 
either  by  shifting  the  ballast  or  by  stepping  forward 
himself — he  descends  at  a corresponding  angle. 
Nearing  the  earth,  the  ejection  of  a few  sand-bags 
insures  a second  ascent,  and  so  on  until  his  destina- 
tion is  reached.” 

“All  very  well,”  said  we,  “provided  that  the 
machine  act  as  it  ought  to,  and  provided  also  that 
a trip  be  made  on  a perfectly  still  day ; but  suppose 
the  wind  should  blow  from  an  unfavorable  quarter, 
what  would  he  do  then  ?” 

“ Tack , Sir !”  promptly  responded  the  enthusiast, 
with  the  air  of  a man  who  has  entirely  overwhelmed 
an  opponent  in  argument. 

“But  touching  steerage-way,”  we  modestly  in- 
sinuated ; “ if  a boat  without  sail  or  oars  be  drifting 
in  a tidal  current,  is  it  possible  to  alter  its  direction 
by  the  helm?” 

“Not  at  all  a parallel  case,  my  dear  Sir,”  ob- 
served he.  “ The  velocity  attained  by  the  com- 
bined forces  acting  on  the  Aerion  (which  the  Doc-  ' 
tor  estimates  at  about  one  hundred  miles  per  hour) 
so  far  exceeds  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  that  our  rud- 
der must  meet  with  sufficient  resistance  to  vary  our 
course.” 

“Still,  if  a side  wind — ” we  began. 

“ A head  wind,  Sir,”  he  retorted,  “ may  he  blow- 
ing at  the  rate  of,  we  will  say,  fifty  miles  per  hour ; 
yet  if  our  velocity  be  taken  at  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour,  it  is  a simple  mathematical  deduction  that 
we  will  overcome  that  obstacle,  and  yet  have  fifty 
miles  per  hour  headway.” 

“ But,”  we  interpolated,  “ we  referred  more  par- 
ticularly to  a side — ” 

“You  perceive,  therefore,”  pursued  he,  uncon- 
scious of  our  interruption,  “that  your  objection 
founded  upon  the  aerial  currents  is  easily  explained 
away.” 

Being,  if  not  convinced,  at  least  silenced,  we  cast 
a parting  glance  upon  the  gaseous  giant,  and  wend- 
ed our  way  toward  home,  pondering  upon  birds, 
balloons,  slates,  envelopes,  and  natural  philosophy. 
Onr  cogitations  led  us  into  a maze  of  suppositions,  a 
few  of  which  we  now  beg  to  transfer  to  the  gentle 
reader. 

Suppose,  firstly,  that  there  be  some  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  statement  made  in  treatises  on  physics, 
that  from  two  equal  forces,  acting  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  a diagonal  motion  will  result.  Suppose, 
furthermore,  that  in  the  following  diagram  A is  the 
point  of  departure,  B the  place  Doctor  Andrews 


wants  to  go  to,  C the  place  he  doesn’t  want  to  go 
to,  D the  Aerion  with  an  impulse  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  and  E Boreas  blowing  at  the  same  rate.  Will 
“ the  Doctor”  reach  B (at  the  distance,  we  will  say, 
of  fifty  miles)  within  the  hour,  or  will  he  travel 
seventy  miles,  and  after  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
arrive  at  C ? Of  course,  if  the  impetus  of  the  bal- 
loon be  twice  that  of  the  wind,  he  will  land  mid- 
way between  B and  C,  and  have  to  walk  twenty- 
five  miles  to  gain  cither  point. 

Suppose  that  “the  Doctor”  should  undertake  to 
transport  a load  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to 
some  place  just  three  hundred  miles  distant.  As 
the  successive  elevations  and  descents  of  the  Aerion 


are  to  be  accomplished  by  alternately  letting  out 
gas  and  pitching  overboard  ballast,  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  sand-bags  must  be  carried  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  out  precious  merchandise.  Since 
the  freight-bearing  capacity  of  the  balloon  is  (like 
the  liability  of  petroleum  stock-holders)  “strictly 
limited,  ” it  is  important  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
unremunerative  ballast  to  a minimum.  Now  allow 
five  miles’  advance  to  each  mile  of  ascent  or  descent ; 
assume  five  miles  as  the  greatest  altitude  of  each 
ascent ; grant  a perfectly  quiescent  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere ; fix  the  average  weight  of  ballast  ejected 
for  each  ascent  at  twenty  pounds ; and  we  have  the 
conditions  for  our  second  problem.  Twenty-five 
into  three  hundred  goes  twelve  times;  ergo,  “ the 
Doctor”  must  prepare  for  six  ascensions  and  six 
“ declines  and  falls or,  in  other  words,  must  take 
(six  times  twenty)  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  ballast.  This,  with  the  combined  weight  of  him- 
self and  two  assistants,  would  leave  but  little  por- 
terage for  freight — but  let  that  pass.  Geometric- 
ally considered,  his  course  consists  of  a series  of 
right-angled  triangles,  each  of  which,  under  the 
above  conditions,  would  have  the  following  propor- 
tions! 


A 


A B= 5 miles ; A C=25  miles.  “ From  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  subtract  the  Bquare  of  the  other 
known  side,  and  the  square  root  of  the  remainder 
will  be  the  third  side.”  Performing  this  operation, 
we  find  B C = 24||  miles ; i.e.,  “ the  Doctor”  would 
lose  nearly  a mile  in  every  fifty,  and  alight  six  miles 
short  of  his  point  of  delivery,  with  a large  balloon 
and  about  430  pounds  of  merchandise  to  carry  the 
rest  of  the  way.  As  a corollaiy,  we  may  state  that 
we  do  not  think  that  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
the  matter  of  freight,  is  likely  to  be  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  invention  of  the  Aerion. 

Suppose  that  the  Aerion,  launched  with  a velocity 
of  a hundred  miles  per  hour  against  an  opposing 
wind,  should  develop  the  tendency  sometimes  no- 
ticed in  curved  surfaces  under  like  circumstances 
(e.g.,  a clam-shell  “9hied”  by  a small  boy  on  a 
windy  day),  and  turn  bottom  upward,  thus,  return- 
ing after  the  manner  of  a boomerang  I 


Suppose,  finally,  that  the  beneficent  Board  of 
Health,  under  that  section  of  its  code  which,  says 
“ that  no  person  shall  throw  or  send  up  any  kite, 
stone,  or  other  substance  whereby,  or  by  reason  of 
which,  any  human  life  may  be  put  in  danger  or 
peril,”  should  interpose  its  authority  between  Dr. 
Andrews  and  the  “end”  which  might  “crown  his 
work.” 


MY  PICKPOCKET. 

“ The  one  great  thing  you  want  to  guard  against, 
Miss  Howard,  is  pickpockets.  They  positively 
swarm  on  the  lines  of  railroad.  Why,  every  sta- 
tion-house on  every  road  in  the  land  has  its  sign  up, 
Beware  of  Pickpockets ” (Miss  Borey  with  expressive 
forefinger  traced  in  the  air  the  legend  of  the  sign 
as  if  it  were  visibly  on  the  wall  before  her),  “ and 
they  know  what  they  are  about,  those  railroad  men. 
Why,  there  wTas  Miss  Newcome,  only  the  other  day, 
had  her  pocket  picked  in  just  coming  from  Yonkers ; 
and  when  it  was  done  she  could  not  tell  to  save  her ; 
all  she  knew  w as  that  a most  genteel  and  well-ap- 
pearing man  shared  her  seat  with  her,  who  was  no 
doubt  the  thief.  It  is  always  the  nicest-looking, 
meekest,  most  elegantly-dressed  men  who  are  the 
likeliest  to  be  pickpockets,  Miss  Howard — always. 
Oh,  they  are  so  agreeable ! and  before  you  know  it 
your  purse  is  gone,  and  he  is  gone  too.  Why,  it  is 
not  a week  since  my  friend  Mrs.  Cadd,  of  Port  Jer- 
vis, was  robbed  of  her  pocket-book  in  that  long  dark 
tunnel  in  Jersey  City  by  the  nicest-appearing  young 
man  you  ever  saw.  He  held  her  little  girl  on  his 
knee  and  gave  her  nuts,  and  was  mighty  agreeable ; 
and  when  they  went  into  that  tunnel  he  picked  Mrs. 
Cadd’s  pocket  of  every  cent  she  had,  and  got  off  be- 
fore she  suspected  him.  Why,  bless  me,  Miss  How- 
ard!”— with  startling  energy — “you  have  to  go 
through  that  very  tunnel,  don’t  you?  Well,  be 
careful  of  your  porte-monnaie,  that’s  all;  if  you 
don’t  you  may  be  sorry  you  didn’t  heed  the  words 
of  one  who  knows.  Beware  of  polite  and  genteel 
young  men — particularly  if  they  are  good-looking ; 

/ always  do ; I make  them  keep  their  distance,  I 
promise  you.” 

This  harangue  was  delivered  by  Miss  Borey  one 
day  last  June,  and  that  night  I dreamed  I was 
robbed  and  choked  and  thrown  out  of  the  car-win- 
dow in  that  dark  tunnel,  by  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw,  with  great  beautiful  eyes  and  the  air  and 
manners  of  a prince. 

The  bustle  of  departure  next  morning  did  not 
drive  these  thoughts  quite  out  of  my  mind.  I had 
no  sooner  got  across  the  river  and  taken  my  seat  in 
the  car  than  I glanced  out  the  window  and  saw  that 
staring  placard; 

“BEWARE  OP  PICKPOCKETS!” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  train  would  never  start.  Jk 
bad  come  over  in  an  early  boat,  so  as  to  make  sure-’ 


of  a good  seat,  and  hence  had  half  an  hour  and 
more  to  wait.  Look  which  way  I would,  I could 
not  get  my  attention  off  that  black-lettered  placard. 
My  eyes  would,  in  spite  of  me,  wander  Lack  to  it 
every  other  minute,  and  read  it  again,  until  it  set- 
tled its  shadow  over  me  like  a nightmare.  In  des- 
peration I would  shut  m3'  eyes;  but  I could  not 
shut  out  that  placard.  There  it  was,  and  multi- 
plied by  tens.  I opened  a book  and  essayed  to 
read.  In  vain ; I could  not  settle  my  mind  on  any 
thing  but  the  nineteen  letters  that  spelled  those 
three  words  of  warning.  They  began  to  jumble 
themselves  up  in  my  mind  in  the  most  aggravating 
way,  till  m3'  head  ached  with  their  mad  freaks: 
Beware. — beware  — pickpockets  — pickpockets  — 
pickets — pockets — pockpickets— ware— be  ware  — 
pickpock— pock— beware— 

“BEWARE  OP  PICKPOCKETS !" 

And  back  my  eyes  would  go  as  if  the  thing  were 
fascinating  me— it  a snake  and  I a bird. 

Oh  dear,  how  tired  I grew  of  it ! 

It  was  a great  relief  when,  just  as  the  conductor 
called  out  “All  aboard !”  a good-looking  young  man 
came  up  to  me  with  a shawl  over  his  arm,  and  said, 
in  a respectful  tone, 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  occupy  this  seat,  Mad- 
am?” 

The  car  was  crowded.  I removed  my  traveling 
bag  from  the  place  at  my  side,  and  he  seated  him- 
self b3-  me.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  but  took  the 
morning  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  it. 

Men  say  that  women  jump  at  conclusions — that 
their  judgment  is  altogether  intuitive,  and  that  they 
can  never  give  a reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in 
them.  I can  give  you,  respected  Sirs,  more  than 
one  reason  for  my  belief  that  the  man  at  my  side 
was  a pickpocket. 

First,  although  well-dressed,  he  wore  a peculiar 
pair  of  black  pantaloons  with  narrow  white  stripes 
in  them.  Second,  his  hands  were  white,  though 
they  looked  nervously  muscular,  and  lie  wore  three 
gold  rings  on  his  fingers.  Third,  he  wore  a mus- 
tache, and  no  heard.  Fourth,  his  manners  were 
precisely  of  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  kind  that  Mrs. 
Borey  had  named. 

There ! There  are  four  reasons  which  influenced 
me  in  my  conclusion;  and  whether  wise  ones  or 
not,  in  themselves,  they  were  the  basis  of  my  judg- 
ment. So  it  was  not  intuition. 

The  train  moved  slowly  away,  and  presently  we 
plunged  into  the  black  darkness  of  that  long  and 
gloomy  tunnel.  Shall  I ever  forget  it  ? 

All  my  senses  were  keenly  on  the  alert.  I drew 
off  my  gloves  to  be  prepared  for  action,  if  I should 
be  called  on.  I had  barely  done  so  when  I felt 
a movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  my  compan- 
ion. 

Instantly  I put  out  my  hand ; it  touched  his ; hi 
made  a motion  to  draw  it  away ; hut  I grasped  it 
firmly  by  tbe  wrist,  and  with  my  other  hand  en- 
deavored to  draw  my  pocket-book  from  his  clutch,* 
but  he  would  not  yield  it.  I felt  as  strong  as  a ti- 
gress  in  that  exciting  moment,  and  clung  with  both 
my  hands  to  his,  determined  to  scream  for  help  if 
he  tried  to  leave  the  seat. 

Oh,  how  slowly  the  train  seemed  to  drag  on 
through  that  interminable  tunnel!  Would  ths 
light  never  come  ? 

At  length  the  light  did  come.  I turned  my  eyes 
on  the  man  with  a look  that  I meant  should  pierce 
him  to  the  quick.  He  returned  my  gaze  with  in- 
terest. 

“Well,  Sir!”  said  I. 

“ Well,  Madam  ?”  he  rejoined. 

“My  pocket-book,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  I uttered, 
with  withering  emphasis. 

“Your  pocket-book?” 

“ Yes,  Sir and  again  I endeavored  to  draw  it 
from  his  grasp. 

“ Gently !”  said  he ; “I  believe  the  pocket-book 
is  my  own !” 

Why  I did  not  faint  I hardly  know.  For  it  was, 
indeed,  true;  the  pocket-book  he  held  in  liis  hand 
was  not  mine. 

I dropped  his  hand  quickly,  and  as  quickly  thrust 
my  own  into  my  pocket.  I found  my  porte-monnaie 
was  safe. 

“Oh,  Sir!”  I cried,  in  unspeakable  chagrin; 

“ what  can  I say  to  you?” 

“ No  need  to  say  any  thing,  Madam,”  said  he,  in 
the  kind  tones  of  a true  gentleman.  “I  perceive 
the  nature  of  your  mistake.  You  thought  me  a 
pickpocket.  It  is  uncomplimentary,”  he  smiled, 

“ but  not  inexcusable.” 

The  remainder  of  the  da3'’s  ride  was  a most  de- 
lightful one.  Weeks  of  ordinary  acquaintanceship 
in  society  conld  hardly  have  placed  us  on  a more 
confidential  footing  than  did  this  ridiculous  blunder 
of  mine.  I was  determined  to  show  my  companion 
that  I had  a trusting  faith  in  his  true  gentlemanli- 
ness, all  the  more  unreserved  because  of  the  base 
suspicion  I had  entertained ; and  I did  show  it. 

We  chatted  all  day  long.  lie  was  going  to  Avon 
too ; and  it  seemed  he  knew  Brother  Fred  quite  well 
in  a business  way,  having  met  him  in  Wall  Street. 
He  gave  me  his  business  card,  by  which  I saw  that 
his  name  was  William  Baird.  When  he  surren- 
dered me  into  mother’s  hands  at  Avon,  he  said,  with 
a droll  look, 

“Your  daughter  came  near  having  her  pocket 
picked,  Mrs.  Howard.  Hence  our  acquaintance.” 

Then  I had  to  tell  the  stoiy ; and,  not  to  conceal 
any  part  of  my  folly,  I did  not  even  omit  to  men- 
tion the  reasons  which  had  influenced  me  in  believ- 
ing Mr.  Baird  to  be  a pickpocket. 

“’The  rings  I wear,  Miss  Howard,”  said  Mr. 
Baird,  ‘ 1 do  look  n little  flashy,  perhaps—” 

“Oh  no,”  said  I,  “ three  such  plain  gold  rings  as 
those.” 

“ But  they  are  each  gifts  from  valued  friends,  and 
worn  for  their  sake,'  not  because  I have  a taste  for 
such  ornaments.” 

Well,  this  is  the  story  of  my  adventure  last  June, 
and  it  was  enough  to  last  me  a lifetime;  for  “my 
pickpocket”  (as  I often  call  him)  stole  my  heart,  and 
we  are  to  be  married  in  the  fall.  I need  not  ex- 
.phjm  whp  i|  to  be  my  traveling  companion  next 
• month  in  the  ride  to  our  summer  resort. 
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TO  MY  DOG  DASH. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROSS  WALLACE. 

[Many  poets  have  sung  their  dogs;  and  if  the  poem 
were  an  elegy,  many  a reader  has  thought  It  strained  and 
insincere.  But  the  death  of  no  animal  touches  the  heart 
to  closely  as  that  of  a dog  which  has  been  a domestic 

friend— not  a hunter  merely but  a fireside  companion, 

part  of  the  household,  a playmate  of  children,  an  affec- 
tionate and  perpetual  presence.  The  kind  welcome  when 

you  returned the  universal  dumb  fidelity,  neverfawn- 

ing  upon  a richer  master,  never  whining  to  enter  a finer 
gate  than  yours. . ..bearing  even  chastisement  sadly  and 
meekly— this  is  a friendship. . . .which  so  often  outlasts 
the  human Harper's  Magazine  /or  February,  1666.] 

Blessings  on  old  Bishop  Butler, 

Blessings  that  he  leaped  the  bars 
Of  this  flesh  that  seem  to  keep  our 
Souls  for  the  immortal  stars — 

Showing  by  the  links  of  Reason, 

„ That  there  is  a mountain  clime 
Where  man’s  spirit  noons  forever 
Far  beyond  the  hills  of  Time ! 

Blessings,  also,  that  liis  volume 
Willingly  accords  a place, 

Made  by  that  All-wise  Love-Father, 

For  the  lower  animal  race — 

When  this  dream  of  dust  is  over — 

Where  its  nature,  finer  still, 

May  its  own  delights  forever 
Seek  at  its  own  chartered  will!* 

If  the  moral  gives  the  immortal, 

Why  then,  Dash,  my  canine  friend, 

Should  this  life  of  earth,  so  fleeting, 

Be  to  you,  alone,  the  end? 

Have  you  not  embellished  Dogdom? 

Dogdom  with  its  friendship  true — 

Truer  than  some  boastful  humans 
Ever  in  their  bosoms  knew. 

How  you  have  watched  o’er  the  children 
(One  from  death  I owe  to  you; 

This  alone  would  give  me  yearning 
That  there’s  a Dog-Heaven  too) ! 

How  you  always  barked  glad  welcome 
To  me  on  return!  nor  drift 
Did  I e’er  detect  that  you  were 
Only  looking  for  some  gift. 

How  when  I might  roughly  chide  you 
For  some  act  (would  that  above 
Worse  of  mine  was  not  recorded!) 

You  would  take  it  all  in  love, 

Sadly,  meekly,  with  side-glances 
At  me — yearning  for  my  glance 
Giving  pardon— when  it  met  you, 

Oh,  how  grateful  would  you  dance ! 

How  you  always  were  contented, 

Though  the  morsel  poor  might  be; 

Never  seeking  other  master 
Richer  in  his  store  than  me ! 

How — but  I must  stop  the  record 
Of  your  virtues  ;'antl  but  scan 
Them  in  silence— or  you’ll  think  mo 
Only  satirizing  man  l 

Come!  the  woods  again  are  Edened 
With  the  opulent  summer  time — 

Come!  we’ll  scour  the  vales  together, 

Or  the  leafy  mountains  climb— 

Come!  and  there  some  fuller  symbols 
Of  my  coming  life  may  meet  me, 

Than  before  I ever  knew, 

While,  perhaps — for  future  dogrel — 

Some  may  speak  for  Dogdom’s  too. 

• See  remarkable  speculation  on  this  curious  subject  In 
But  use’ s celebrated  “ Analogy.” 


COMPLAINT  ANSWERED.  • 

Complaint  is  sometimes  made  by  those  who  visit 
the  Colton  Dental  Association  (19  Cooper  In- 
stitute) because  they  have  to  wait  so  long  before 
they  can  be  accommodated.  Dr.  Colton  says  he 
must  accommodate  patients  in  the  order  of  arrival, 
though  it  is  seldom  one  has  to  wait  more  than  half 
an  hour.  Even  this  can  be  avoided  by  securing  an 
appointment.  They  extract  teeth  for  about  forty 
patients  every  day,  as  many  as  they  can  get  through 
with.  That  the  operation  is  pleasant  and  painless 
we  can  certify  from  personal  experience.  Quite  an 
amusing  scene  occurred  at  their  office  the  other  day. 
A lady  took  the  chair,  inhaled  the  gas,  and  had  her 
teeth  extracted.  On  waking  she  spat  out  the  blood, 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  asked  to  vacate  the  chair 
for  another  patient.  After  a time  she  was  asked  to 
write  her  name  on  the  scroll.  On  doing  so,  she 
asked,  “ Why,  when  are  you  going  to  take  out  my 
teeth  ?”  The  teeth  had  been  out  ten  minutes. 


Mora  AND  Freckles. — Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patrhes  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perry's  Mora  add  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  0.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I.  E.  WALRAVEN, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Lace  Curtains, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

AND 

HOUSE-FURNISHING  LINENS. 

NEW  MARBLE  BUILDING, 

No.  686  Broadway,  New  York, 

AND 

719  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Digitized  by 


TO  FURNITURE  DEALERS  AND 
HOTEL  KEEPERS. 


TUCKER’S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

There  are  some  truths  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  are  self-evident,  and 
though  they  may  pertain  to  the  less  vital  interests  of  the 
human  race,  they  are  hy  no  means  unimportant.  Among 
them  are  these : A bed,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  desired,  must  be  comfortable  ; it  must  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  insure  oleanlinf.ss  ; it  should,  for  easy  trans- 
portation, be  made  portable;  and,  lastly,  the  common 
benefit  demands  that  it  should  be  both  durable  and 
economical.  All  of  these  essential  requirements  centre 
In  the  spring  beds  invented  by  Hiram  Tucker,  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  devised  for 
man’s  comfort  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it  A single 
night's  repose  on  one  of  them  will  cure  the  most  inveterate 
doubter  of  his  skepticism.  For  sale  wholesale  by  the 
TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

116, 117,  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston, 
and  69  John  Street,  New  York. 


i Stammering 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c„  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
They  received  medals  at  New  York,  London,  and  Paris. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Elock). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS. 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Vlsite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


THE  KEY  to  COMFORTABLE,  CLEAN, 
AND  QDZET  HOUSES. 

BROWNE’S  METALLIC  WEATHER  BANDS 
exclude  DUST,  NOISE,  and  ODOR,  STOP  the 
■ RATTLING  OF  SASHES,  and  are  warranted 
good  for  FIVE  YEARS.  Principal  Depot  No. 
644  Broadway,  New  York,  over  the  Manhattan  Savings- 
Bank. 

Local  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Send  for  circular. 


WE’LL  GO  WITH  GRANT  AGAIN;  or,  The  Song 
of  the  “ Monroe  Doctrine.”  Words  by  George 
Cooper;  Music  by  Henry  Tucker.  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  au- 
thor of  “ When  this  Cruel  War  is  over,”  “ Dear  Mother, 
I’ve  come  Home  to  Die,”  “ Come  from  Afar,”  and  many 
others  of  the  most  popular  songs  ever  published ; but  this 
last  is  better  than  any  thing  he  has  done.  Price  30  cents. 
Copies  sent  by  Mail.  WM.  A.  POND  Si  CO.,  No.  647 
Broadway,  New  York. 


/ — >"“'v  HOOK  SET  Patent  Snap- 

A and-Cntch-Em 

■ l ,J  Fish-Hook.  A 

• ^ perfect  trap; 

springs  open  in  the  fish’s  mouth ; sportsmen  and  boys  all 
want  them.  More  agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and 
stamp  for  two  sample  hooka,  terms,  and  trade-prices,  to 
JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New  York.  Room  36. 


I AA  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Addreas  C.  SEYMOU  R,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Twilight  Dreams  Waltz.  D’Albret.  For  violin  15c. 

Piano 35c. 

Three  O’clock  Galop.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano 85c. 

Mable  Waltz.  By  D.  Godfrey.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano.  35c. 
Nine-Pins  Quadrille.  (The  set  is  formed  the  same  as 
a plain  cotillion,  with  an  extra  gent,  the  “ Nine- 
Pin,”  in  the  centre.)  Complete  figures  and  music.  35c. 
I cqn  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  Violin,  15c.  Varia- 
tions by  B.  Richards,  40c.  Piano 80c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  MusicStenling.  Violin,  15c.  Piano  30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDRICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


ASTOUNDING ! 


$2  Timekeeper 

And  Vest  Chains,  $2  OO, 


$2 


A genuine  English  Solid  Silver  Composite  Timekeep- 
er, with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial,  in  gold 
or  silver  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 years ; will  not  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last 
a lifetime,  and  is  a most  elegant  and  perfectly  relia- 
ble Pocket  Companion  and  m agnifioent  present  for  La- 
dies’ or  Gentlemens’  use.  Price  each,  small  size,  with  a 
rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest  Chain,  on  ly  $2.  Mailed  free. 
Agents  Wanted  every  where.  Price  list  free.  Address 
M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  K.  cor- 
ner Broadway  and  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1847. 


THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  PLASTER 

Ii  THE 

Porous  Plaster 

or 

DR.  ALLCOCK. 

They  are  warranted  to  keep  good  twenty  years,  but  may 
be  returned  for  fresh  plasters  without  charge. 

IMPORTANT  QUALITIES. 

They  will  cure  a Weakness  of  the  Back,  Pain  in  the 
Side,  a Lameness  of  the  £nee  or  of  the  Ankle,  or  Cold 
Feet,  sooner  and  with  more  comfort  than  any  other  ap- 
plication. 

Knoxvillx,  Albany  Co.,  Jan.  16,  1852. 

Dr.  T.  Alloook  : Dear  Sir,— Seventeen  years  ago  I was 
sorely  injured  in  my  back.  At  length  I was  Induced  to 
uje  your  plasters.  I wore  one  constantly  for  six  months, 
and  did  more  hard  work  during  that  six  months  than  in 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  I have  not  worn  a plaster 
for  over  eighteen  months,  and  have  had  no  return  of  the 
gnawing  pain  and  weakness  in  my  hack,  but  have  been 
entirely  well 

I am  your  obedient  servant,  John  G.  Crart. 

Principal  Agency,  Brandreth  Heose,  294  Canal  Street, 
New  York. 

Seld  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o„  &o„ 

Worth  $500,000 ! 

To  he  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  b CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

OF  THE 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO, 

Owing  to  the  failure  and  sudden  closing  of  the  works 
and  business  of  the 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

A large  number  of  fine  Watches,  manufactured  especial- 
ly for  the  United  States,  being  heavy,  first-class  time- 
keepers, intended  to  stand  hard  usage  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  are  left  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale. 
As  agents  of  the  Company,  we  are  obliged  to  dispose  of 
thjs  stock  for  cash  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  on  the  plan  annexed  as  the  one  that  will 
be  productive  of  the  desired  result.  This  plan  gives  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  first-class  time-keepets  at 
a price  that  all  can  command.  As  every  Certificate  rep- 
resents a Watcb,  there  are  no  blanks,  and  every  one  who 
invests  in  this  sale  must  get  a Watch  at  half  the  retail 
price  at  least ; and,  if  at  all  fortunate,  one  to  wear  with 
pride  through  life. 

Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in  registered  let- 
ters or  by  express,  or  post-office  orders  and  drafts  payable 
to  our  order,  and  we  guarantee  a safe  return.  This  IN- 
SURES safe  delivery  and  sure  return  to  every  patron. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  as  represented,  and  satisfac- 
tion is  guaranteed  in  every  instance.  Knowing  the  worth 
of  the  stock,  we  can  give  a warrantee  to  every  purchaser. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the  very  low  figure  in  order 
to  insure  immediate  sale;  and  all  who  desire  to  improve 
the  opportunity  should  make  early  application. 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Late  303  Broadway,) 

AGENTS  for  THE  NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPLENDID  LIST  OF 

Fine  Watches  and  Chains, 

Worth  $350,000! 

TO  BE  SOLD  FOB 

TEN  DOLLARS  EACH. 

127  Gold  hunting-cased  Chronometers,  from. $175  to  $450 
163  Gold  hunting-cased  English  Fat.  Levers. . 150  to  325 

144  Gold  hunting-casedDuplex 100  to  300 

175  Gold  hunting-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  275 

232  Gold  hunting-cased  levers 60  to  275 

240  Gold  hunting-cased  Lepines 50  to  200 

169  Gold  magic-cased  Levers 90  to  275 

335  Heavy  gold-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  225 

268  Heavy  gold-cased  Levers 70  to  175 

120  Ladies' gold  hunting-cased  Levers 45  to  225 

272  Ladies’  gold  enam’d  hunting-cased  Levers  55  to  250 
135  Ladies'  gold  enam'd  magic  cased  Levers.  60  to  275 

235  Ladies'  gold-cased  engraved  Levers 45  to  175 

263  Ladies’  gold-cased  engraved  Lepines 40  to  125 

380  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Duplex 35  to  125 

735  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Patent  Levers  . . 30  to  125 

500  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Levers 25  to  100 

478  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Lepines 20  to  90 

263  Ladies’  solid  cased  Levers 25  to  90 

224  Ladies'  solid  cased  Lepines 20  to  65 

500  Solid  Gold  Guard  and  Vest  Chains 15  to  150 

350  Solid  Gold  Leontine  and  Chatelaines ... . 15  to  125 

ty  All  the  above  list  of  Watches  will  be  sold  for  Ten 
Dollars  each. 

Certificates  representing  each  and  every  Watch  in  the 
above  list  are  placed  in  similar  envelopes  and  sealed. 
Any  person  obtaining  a Certificate,  to  be  had  at  our  office, 
or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  can  have  the  article  called 
for  on  the  return  of  the  certificate,  with  Ten  Dollars. 

We  charge,  for  forwarding  certificates,  50  cents  each. 
Five  will  be  sent  for  $2,  and  fifteen  for  $5. 

The  certificates  must  in  all  cases  be  returned  with  and 
accompany  the  money  when  goods  are  ordered. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  and  forwarded  by  return  mail 
or  express.  Address 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Is  perfection.  Trusses,  bandages,  &c.,&c.,  of  every  kind 
constantly  on  hand.  Send  for  circular.  No.  11  Ann  St 


JjJlj  Five  Dollar  Qg 
atchcfc. 

A beautiful  English  Silver  double-case  Watch,  fine 
movements,  jeweled,  steel  hands,  small  size,  warranted 
correct,  with  an  elegant  Vest  Chain,  only  Five  Dollars. 
Same  as  above , gold-platkd  and  handsomely  engraved, 
$7.  18-carat  gold  plated  Hunters,  $12,  $15,  $20.  ‘ Ther- 
mometer Watches,  $15,  $20.  Silver  Levers,  $20.  La- 
dies’ enameled  Watches,  $20  to  $75.  All  kinds  of  Good 
Watches  low.  CATELY  BROTHERS,  Importers,  No.  102 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Alburns  for  25  cts.  A beautiful  French  Gilt  Me- 
tallic Album,  containing  4 Photographs  of  Union  Generals, 
Statesmen,  and  beautiful  Ladies.  Highly  perfumed.  With 
spring  clasp.  Sent  postpaid  for  26  cts.  Address  Calvin 
Willis,  167  Broadway,  New  York. 


Exercise  is  a Good  Tonic. 

The  want  of  it  produces  disease  and  debility,  unless  the 
circulation  is  gently  stimulated,  and  the  secretions  kept  in 
due  activity  by  other  means.  Of  all  such  means  there  is 
none  so  efficacious,  so  absolutely  free  from  every  draw- 
back, as  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS.  Let  all 
engaged  lu  sedentary  callings  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 
\pxOU  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

tmn  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
ypAuVv  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CATARRH!— Norton’s  New  Remedy  fob  CATARKII 
removes  at  once  noises  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  tem- 
ples, offensive  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  disease  at 
its  fountain  head  forever.  Price  $1  00  a bottle.  Send  a 
stamp  for  a pamphlet  to  GERK1T  NORTON,  11  Ann  St. 


$28  80  PZSH  DAY. 

Agents  wanted,  male  and  female,  in  an  honorable, 
pleasant,  and  pc  rmanent  business.  Particulars  given  per- 
sonally or  hy  mail.  A.  D.  Bowman  & Co.,  115  Nussau  St., 
New  York.  (Clip  out  and  return  this  notice.) 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 


$5 


SEWING 
MACHINE.  'PJ 


The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  jmtenfed  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9,  1803.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gathkk, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  priucipul  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.”—  Godey's  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  band-sewing.” — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Wines  and  Cordials. 

I will  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  di- 
rections for  making  the  following  Wines  and  Cordials,  so 
extensively  used  in  Great  Britain,  viz. : Shrub,  Spruce, 
Raspberry,  Noyeau,  Cloves,  Gingerette,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant, Ginger,  Honey,  Parsnip,  Elderberry,  and  Rhubarb, 
equal  to  imported  Champagnes.  The  cost  is  but  trifling. 
Contain  no  alcohol.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  exceedingly 
healthy.  Address  Thomas  H.  Giddings,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Pattern  Letters  and  Figures  to  put  on  pat- 
terns for  castings.  Knight  Bros.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


H The  Mammoth  Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15c. 
Bridal  etiquette,  15c.  Laws  of  love,  30c. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  New  York. 


Stereoscopic  Views  of  California. 

City  and  Mining  Views,  Big  Trees,  Scenery,  $6  per  doz- 
en. Lawrence  & Housewobth,  43  Maids  Lane,  N.  Y. 


COMMON  American  Single  Pistols,  per  pair,  $1  20 ; 

Doable  Guns,  $6  50  to  $9  00 ; real  Twist,  and  Patent 
Breech  Guns  from  $10  50  up.  Guns,  1!  ifles  Pis  tols.  Percus- 
sion caps,  Gun  Materials,  Ac.,  including  all  qualities  of  ev. 
ery  article  in  the  line,  carefully  selected,  at  lowest  prices. 
CHARLES  FOLSOM,  3S  Maiden  Laue,  New  York. 


For  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals,  Mercuants,  Drug- 
gists, and  all  who  wish  to  print  neatly,  cheaply,  and  ex- 
peditiously. Circular  sent  free.  Sheets  of  Type,' Cuts,  &c., 
10  cts.  Adamb  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


gOOO  Agents  Wanted.  $5  per  day  and  expenses.  Inclo-o 
stamp  for  circular  to  B _■  11 A Co. , Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents  Wanted.— $20  a Day. 

We  want  agents,  male  and  female,  in  every  county  in 
the  United  States  to  sell  Wilson’s  New  $20  Licensed  Pat- 
ent Sewing  Machine  and  the  New  England  or  Common 
Sense  Machine.  We  will  pay  $150  per  month,  or  give  a 
large  commission,  at  which  the  above  wages  can  be  made. 
For  particulars  address  with  stamp,  “Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,”  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Robinson’s  Cream  Soda  for  Children. 

This  delicious  beverage  is  a preventive  to  the  many  ail- 
ments to  which  the  young  are  liable.  For  summer-com- 
plaints, worms,  disordered  stomach,  and  general  weakness 
of  the  system,  its  gentle  and  effective  influence  is  unsur- 
passed. Packages  of  four  dozen  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  manufacturer,  ROB.  RoBINSON,  402  A*- 
lantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

N.B. — Bottles  allowed  for  when  returned. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
; FOR  JUNE,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Habfer’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  Oue  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


I0R  1 

.THE  1 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 

POMADE 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


It  ia  the  Uem  Restorer  for  the  liair,  also  un  excellent 
dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  ROOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
RIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BARNES  <fc  CO.,  Nfew  York. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

„ Foie  Agents 
for  the  Bal- 

Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
vT*  1,7  different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
' Arms  Co.’s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
JHf  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
±m  M <j0if8  o in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now- 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  <fc  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt's  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 


QUITE  REASSURING. 

“The  Rooms  are  Charming,  and  would  Suit  us  exactly.  But  how  about  the  Neighborhood?  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  a Healthy  one?” 
“Healthy,  Madam!  I should  think  it  was!  Why,  look  at  us!  We’ve  been  here  more  than  a Twelvemonth,  and  I should  think  we  ought 
to  Know!” 


One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Five  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
trihution,  Bed  38  X 51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ART  NOTICE. 

NE  MINIATURES 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


WARD’S 
Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 
LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Wholesale  & Retail, 

387  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


WENDEROTH,  TAYLOR  & BROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Encouraged  by  the  favor  extended  to  their  paintings  in 
New  York,  have  established  a branch  for  making  sittings 
for  their  Fine  Miniatures  at  the  Gallery  of 

BOGARDUS,  363  Broadway. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention/ 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  sent  postpaid  for 
25  cents.  Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 


GILMORE  & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

EXTENSIVELY  USED  in  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Sendstamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $0  to  $80  each. 


A PRICES  REDUCED, 
May  1,  1866.  CIRCU- 

^SENT  fkee 

(I  CBbHBIJUIL  w The  general  adoption 
of  our  instruments  by 
all  first-class  bands  and 
musicians  throughout  the  country,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
their  superiority  over  all  others  now  offered  to  the  public. 
GILMORE  & CO.,  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers, 
18  & 19  Harvard  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


Ladies’  VictoriaTum*  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

8 Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50 
to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in, New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  FAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron, 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Ladies’  English  Stand*  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


Is  the  finest  hair-dressing  and  restorer  known. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


WATCHES,  California  Diamond  Jewelry, 

and  Chains  at  wholesale,  suitable  for  Dealers  and  Specu- 
lators. Price-List  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

LIONEL  JACOBS,  177  Broadway,  New  York. 


Put  your  Clothes  away  with  Cedar  Camphor,  and  you 
insure  against  the  ravages  of  Clothes-Motiis  most  cheap- 
ly. C.  C.  is  sold  by  druggists  every  where.  HARRIS  & 
CHAPMAN,  Boston. 


IIIE  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPIL — New,  startling,  orig- 
inal, and  delighting  old  and  young.  Price  50  cents 
mail.  J.  C.  HANEY  & CO., 

No.  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


ini  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  havo  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  <fe  SONS,  llion,  N.  Y. 


Cent’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Cent’s.  Shakespeare 
Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Centlemen’s Standing  Centlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


SCHILBERG’S  GERMAN  OINTMENT. 

Warranted  a certain  cure,  without  the  slightest  danger1 


for  piles,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  salt  rheum-*aU  bone  and 
skin  diseases,  &c.  93  Bowery,  New  York. 


Cents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


Nos.  121, 123,  and  125  Fulton  St.,  Corner  of  Nassau  St.,  tfew  York. 

(OPPOSITE  THE  HERALD  OFFICE) 

At  the  above  Establishment  can  always  be  fonnd  one  of  the  largest  -and  best  assorted  Stocks  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  in  the  City,  and  at  the  lowest  Market  Prices. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

Tins  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  IL  WARD,  No.  3S7  Broadway,  New^York. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A wholesale  price-list  sent  by  mail. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parte,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 

MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  tho  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  JiXTRESS,  65  Droadway. . 


(Licensed  by  the  Union  Paper  Collar  Company.) 


MOULDED  COLLARS,  mBBP* 

The  Trade  supplied  with  all  Styles  and  Sizes  at  5 

93  Roade  Street,  N,  Y.  & 255  South  Third  St.,  Phi  la. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
*4.00  FER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


in  the  Yenr  I860,  by  Harper  * Brother*,  in  the  Clerk’s  Offlee  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


En  tered 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 


leaves.  I think  they'll  do  for  a back-ground,"  said 
Clover,  with  the  same  shy  look  at  Iter  brother's 
face,  which  somehow  or  other  confused  her  and 
brought  a blush  into  her  own.  But  he  only  said 
as  before : 

‘ ‘ Well  chosen.  What  next  ?” 

“Next,  in  front,”  said  Clover,  “I  want  a whole 
mass  of  flowers,  the  gayest  I can  get.  There’s 
stocks,  and  salpiglossis,  and  gaillardia,  and  celosia, 
and  balsam,  and  argemone,  and  helichrysum.  The 
helichrysum  flowers  are  good  all  winter.” 

“ A lirst-rate  list,"  said  Sam.  “ Don’t  you  want 
some  very  low-growing  flowers  just  in  front,  to  slope 
it  quite  down  to  the  grass?” 

“Yes,  I wanted  some  very  much,”  said  Clover, 
“but  my  money  gave  out.  And  then  I thought 
the  taller  flowers  would  show  best  from  the  house, 
and  so  that  I had  better  keep  them.  But  I can 
change  my  list.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Sam;  “you  are  to  clioose , you 
know.  And  the  list  is  capital.  Now,  little  one,” 


he  said,  lifting  up  Primrose  and  placing  her  on  his 
knee,  “ what  sort  of  a collection  of  sweets  have  you 
got  together?” 

“Ob,  it’s  so  difficult!”  said  Prim,  knitting  her 
small  brows  and  turning  the  Catalogue  leaves  back 
and  forth  with  perplexed  fingers.  “I  wanted  to 
get  all  the  sweet  things,  but  they  are  so  many. 
And  then  Lily  says  some  of  ’em  are  so  common. 
I’m  afraid  my  garden  won’t  look  pretty  unless  I 
get  some  other  things  too;  and  I don’t  know  what 
to  leave  out  and  what  to  put  in.” 

“Your  garden  will  look  pretty,  I’ll  answer  for 
it,”  said  Sam.  “I  never  saw  a collection  of  sweet 
things  in  my  life  that  was  not  beautiful.  What 
does  Lily  say  is  common  ?” 

“ Why,  my  sweet  peas,  for  instance,”  said  Prim- 
rose, studying  her  list. 

“ I’m  glad  if  they  are,”  said  Sam,  “ but  / never 
found  it  out.  I think  for  every  sweet  pea  you  may 
find  fifty  fuschias.  Have  them  by  all  means.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  said  Prim,  her  face  bright- 


ening; “for  lie  says  they’re  so  very  sweet.  And 
see,  Sam,  all  colors.  Then  ob,  Sam,  I want  this 
blue  ipomoea!” 

“Then  have  it,”  said  Sam,  smiling. 

“ But  it  costs  twenty-five  cents !” 

“ Well,  you’ve  got  twenty-five  cents  to  give  for 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

“ I’m  afraid  I may  have  to  alter  my  list,  Sam,” 
said  Clover ; “ I’m  afraid  mine  is  difficult.  I wrote 
down  just  what  I wanted  at  first  without  noticing 
how  the  seeds  were  to  be  planted ; and  now  I see 
some  of  them  must  be  1 under  glass.’  ” 

“Never  mind,”  said  her  brother,  “let’s  take  the 
list  first  and  the  difficulties  afterward.  It  is  a great 
point  to  know  what  you  want.” 

“I  know  that  pretty  well,”  said  Clover;  “only 
it  was  hard  to  want  little  enough.  Well  then, 
Sam,  first  of  all,  you  know,  I must  cover  my  fence; 
and  papa  said  I might  have 
just  as  much  fence  as  I . 

liked.”  ' SHlSifflill  !S  111™! 

“pence  ail  libitum said  iH 

Sam;  “yes,  that’s  right”  ffflffllrllHWBffllHIfflMlllli  ffllffillHMli 

“So  first  of  all  I chose  |IH|M 
some  vines,”  said  Clover.  Hif IIHJItlllllffill 
“This  beautiful  hyacinth 
bean,  with  dark  purple  flow-  liM 
ers  and  varnished  pods — it  llu 
must  be  splendid,  I think.”  ||||DjiflH||||H 
“Varnished  pods?”  said 
Lily— “where  did  you  find  H 

liHHHIIIII 

a bean— and  beans  are  so  B 
common . ” WIMM 

“Well,  maybe  it  is  com-  f|jjfi§  \ 
mon,"  said  Clover,  “ but  I 
guess  not;  for  Mr. Vick  says 

it  ought  to  be  grown  more  ilPfflHHllMnlilfw'iilllT'Wi' 
than 

cr  my  fence  grandly,  for  the  fillH’llimilfH 

shoots  are  sometimes  twen- 
tv  feet  long.  But  then,  I 
Sam, 

do  to  have  the  fence  all  dark 
— so  I chose  next  this  pret-  H 
ty  canary  - bird  vine,  with  ||jl!|!|| 
fringed  yellow  flowers.” 

“Very  well  chosen,”  said  I 
Sam.  “Don't  you  want  a |illH 
blue  vine  too  ? here  are  blue  illlfM 


“I  know,”  said  Prim- 
rose; “hut  it  don’t  matter. 
I needn’t  say  ’em  all  at 
once.  Then  here  are  my 
pansies,  Sam ; they’re  not 
sweet,  but  they’re  lovely.” 

“You  extravagant  little 
puss!”  said  Sam;  “pansies 
cost  fifteen  cents ! ” 

“Yes,”  said  Primrose, 
sedately;  “but  I had  to 
have  ’em,  jrou  know.  Then 
here  is  platystemon— I don’t 
know  what  it  is,  but  it 
sounds  pretty,  and  it’s  sweet 
too.  And  here’s  datura.  Oh, 
Sam,  just  look  at  this,  with 
flowers  seven  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  sweet !” 

“ Must  be  a real  horn  of 
perfume  instead  of  plenty,” 
said  Sani. 

“ Oh,  but  it’s  plenty  too !" 
said  Prim,  “for  it  says  ‘very 
sweet.’  Then  here’s  abronia 
and  callirhoe  — that’s  not 
sweet,  I suppose,  but  it 
sounds  beautiful.” 

“That’s  a fine  list,”  said 
Sam.  “I’m  not  sure  but 
it’s  the  most  troublesome 
one  of  the  three ; but  as  von 
are  a patient,  painstaking 
little  body,  you  won’t  mind 
that.” 

“ I like  it,”  said  Prim. 

“But  what’s  the  paiticu- 
lar  trouble  of  Prim’s  list 
more  than  ours? "said  Lily. 

“There  are  more  things 
that  require  transplanting, 
and  more  that  must  be  start- 
ed in  heat.” 

“What’s  ‘starting  in 
heat  ?’  ” said  Lily. 

“Being  very  warm,  and 
therefore  beginning  to 
grow.” 

' “Now,  Sam,  don’t  be  a 
tease ! What  is  it  really  ?” 

“That  is  true  which  I 
said,”  answered  Sam  ; “on- 
ly it  is  the  seed’s  side  of  tho 
question.  Your  part  of  the 
work  is  to  furnish  the  warm 
circumstances  that  bring 
about  such  a good  result.” 

“ Putting  them  in  the 
sun,  do  you  mean?"  said 
Lily,  “in  a warm  part  of 
the  ground?” 

“The  sun  has  very  little 
heat  to  spare  just  now,  and 
the  ground  is  as  cold  as  ice 
— being,  in  fact,  frozen.” 

“Well,  we  can  wait  till 
it  melts  — I mean  thaws  — 
and  gets  warm,  then,”  said 
Lily. 

“And  then  some  of  your 
flowers,  which  need  a long 
time  to  grow,  would  begin 
to  bloom  by  about  the  end 
of  summer.  You  must  give 
them  artificial  heat,  and 
make  them  a climate.” 

“ Well,  this  is  the  funniest 
work !”  said  Lily.  “ Why, 


“ I thought  of  that,”  said 
Clover,  hesitating  a little  bit. 
And  then  softly  bending 
down  Sam's  head  to  where 
little  Primrose  sat  on  the 
floor  at  his  side,  Clover  si- 
lently pointed  out  to  him  in 
large,  childish  writing  at  the 
very  head  of  Prim’s  list — 
“ Ipomoea  grandiflora  «u- 
perba.” 

“ So  I thought  I wouldn’t," 
she  said,  with  a smile ; “a 
second  one  might  hurt  the 
superb  effect,  you  know, 
Sam.  And  don't  you  think 
yellow  and  purple  go  well 
together?” 

“Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter," said  Sam,  twining  his 
arm  round  the  girl’s  waist 
and  drawing  her  close  to  his 
side.  “And  I see  you  have 
got  the  start  of  me,  Clover, 
and  have  planted  your  hedge 
before  I have  even  the 
ground  dug  up.” 

“Planted  my  hedge?” 
Clover  repeated.  Then,  with 
a smile  and  a flush,  “I  think 
mamma  %as  the  planter, 
Sam.” 

“And  may  God  give  the 
increase!”  said  her  brother, 
tenderly.  “Nowwhatcomes 
next?  The  fence  being  cov- 
ered, what  shall  we  do  with 
the  grouno?” 

“I  thought,”  said  Clo- 
ver, a little  shyly,  “that 
my  vines  would  show  better 
at  intervals,  you  know— not 
to  see  quite  the  whole  of 
them  at  once.  So  I chose 
these  tall  zinnias  and  mar- 
tynias  for  flowers,  and  then 
to  mix  with  them  this  pret- 
ty amaranthus  — Josephs 
Coat— with  its  tlnoe-colorcw 
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oven,  and  I shouldn’t  think  baking  would  be  use- 
ful.” 

“Sam,”  said  little  Primrose,  looking  very  puz- 
♦zled,  while  Clover  silently  knit  her  brows  over  the 
•difficulty,  “ why  don’t  you  tell  us  what  you  mean 
cat  once?” 

“ Because  I want  you  all  to  think  and  find  out,” 
paid  Sam.  “ You  must  not  be  ignorant  little  gar- 
deners I want  you  to  learn." 

“And  so  do  I want  to  learn,”  said  Clover | “but 
how  can  we  ?” 

‘ ‘ Now,  here”— said  Sam,  taking  up  the  three^ists 
in  one  hand  and  the  Catalogue  in  the  other — “ here 
I find,  first,  the  Useful  list— containing,  we  will  say, 
two  hardy  annuals,  eight  half  hardy,  and  two  which 
are  sometimes  at  least  called  tender.  The  Easy- 
Useless  contains  six  hardy  annuals,  two  half  hardy, 
oue  tender : while  the  Sweet  list  has  four  hardy  and 
four  half  haTdy.” 

“ But  what  does  half  hardy  mean  ?”  said  Lily ; 
**  and  how  can  seeds  he  tender  ?” 

' “That  is  just  what  I want  you  to  find  out.  Study 
Vour  Jists,  and  study  Mr.  Vick’s  Catalogue,  and 
jnake  up  your  own  minds  how  the  different  seeds 
should  be  treated.  Then  you  can  tell  me  what  sort 
iif  artificial  heat  you  want,  and  I’ll  try  if  I can  pro- 
vide it.” 

“ What  delightful  work  !”  said  Clover.  “Sam, 
you’re  very  good !” 

“Well,  wouldn’t  it  be  wiser  to  choose  seeds  that 
don’t  cost  so  much  trouble?”  said  Lily. 

“ Every  one  must  judge  for  himself,”  said  Sam, 
•with  a smile  at  his  mother  as  he  rose  to  go.  “I 
isha’n’t  write  the  order  for  the  seeds  till  to-night,  so 
•you  can  all  make  what  changes  you  please.  Study 
3Ir.  Vick.” 

And  away  went  Sam,  leaving  the  three  children 
an  a pleasant  state  of  uncertainty,  excitement,  and 
business.  Lily  took  up  the  Catalogue  and  lounged 
down  on  the  window-seat,  turning  the  enticing 
leaves  back  and  forth;  Clover  gave  one  loving 
look  at  her  list,  and  then,  folding  it  neatly  togeth- 
er, laid  it  in  her  work  basket,  and  took  out  her  day’s 
•task  of  sewing ; and  little  Primrose,  bringing  up  a 
Tound  foot-cushion  to  her  mother’s  feet,  sat  down 
and  rested  her  face  on  her  small  hand,  and  fell  at 
once  into  a deep  brown  study. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

IT  is  strange  that  those  who  defend  against 
all  comers  and  at  every  hazard  what  is  called 
the  President’s  policy  do  not  see  that  they 
weaken  their  case  instead  of  strengthening  it 
by  claiming  that  it  is  expressly  constitutional. 
On  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  its  ad- 
vocates and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept 
it  is  purely  one  of  expediency.  For  what  is 
the  President’s  theory?  It  is  simply  that  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  active 
hostilities  compelled  him  to  adopt  certain  meas- 
ures for  the  resumption  by  the  States  of  their 
local  governments  and  of  their  relations  in  the 
Union,  which  they  have  accepted  and  are  re- 
stored. But  there  is  not  a word  of  express 
warrant  for  these  measures  in  the  Constitution. 
They  were  what  in  his  judgment  Ulie  public 
safety  required.  They  were  limited,  indeed, 
by  a certain  theory  of  the  perpetuity  of  a State 
in  the  Union,  but  that  theory  made  the  meas- 
ures themselves  mere  usurpation.  If  the  States 
were  never  out  of  the  Union — to  use  an  expres- 
sion which  has  become  a cant — what  right  had 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 
Provisional  Governor  ? The  reply  can  be  only 
that  the  public  safety  required  it.  But  if  he 
had  the  right  to  take  so  radical  a step  as  that, 
he  had  the  same  right  to  do  whatever  else  he 
conceived  the  public  safety  to  require.  Ilis  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  has  exactly  the  same  au- 
thority that  his  predecessor’s  emancipation  proc- 
lamation had  , and  that  authority  is  ample,  and 
founded  in  the  first  necessity  of  society  and 
government. 

If  now  the  advocates  of  the  general  policy 
which  he  favors,  and  which  is  in  many  respects 
admirable,  rested  their  argument  upon  its  ex- 
pediency merely  as  opposed  to  the  expediency 
of  some  other  policy  which  is  founded  upon  a 
different,  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the 
public  safety,  there  would  bo  much  less  acri- 
mony in  the  discussion.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  saying  that  the  difference  in  the  Union  party 
is  one  of  method  rather  than  of  principle.  The 
President  says  that  the  late  rebel  States,  having 
assented  to  the  conditions  which  he  thought  the 
public  safety  demanded,  are  entitled  to  resume 
their  national  relations.  Those  of  the  Union 
party  who  differ  from  him  insist  that  some  other 
conditions  are  essential.  It  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  retort  that  liis  conditions  are  the  only 
ones  which  the  Constitution  authorizes,  for  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  none  at 
all.  It  is  a question  of  expediency.  The 
President  thinks  that  he  has  gone  fur  enough. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  we  ought  to  go 
further. 

Mr.  Seward  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that 
prolonged  reflection  brings  us  all  nearer  to  a 
common  conclusion.  Active  hostilities  ended 
so  suddenly  that  opinions  upon  the  questions 
which  immediately  became  imperative  were 
vague  and  uncertain.  Doubtless  golden  op- 
portunities were  lost,  but  once  gone  they  could 
not  be  recovered,  and  regret  was  folly.  The 
ship  of  state  must  be  trimmed  to  the  breeze  of 
to-day,  not  of  yesterday  por  of  to-morrow.  Pol- 
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itics  is  the  art  of  expediency.  Statesmanship 
must  strive  for  all  of  the  best  that  is  possible 
tinder  a fair  estimate  of  the  circumstances. 
Don’t  jump  until  you  come  to  the  river,  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  don’t  try  to  swap  horses  in 
the  stream.  The  first  duty  of  every  man  is 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Ohanning  says,  to  ask  not 
what  is  expedient  but  what  is  right.  But  his 
second  duty  is  not  less  clear  and  imperative. 
It  is  to  ask  in  what  way  in  the  present  situation 
he  may  best  secure  the  right.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
England,  believes  in  “manhood  suffrage,”  but 
he  supports  with  all  his  power  the  new  Reform 
bill  which  only  enfranchises  some  400,000  more 
of  the  population.  Can  Mr.  Bright  be  fairly 
accused  of  betraying  the  rest  of  the  people  ? 

Those  of  us  who  believe  as  we  do  that  the 
national  faith  is  pledged  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  equal  civil  rights  of  the  freedmen,  who 
hold  that  justice  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  Union  and  the  prosperity  of  ev- 
ery part  of  it  require  the  earliest  practicable 
establishment  of  impartial  suffrage  as  the  surest 
security  of  equal  rights,  may  honestly  differ  as 
to  the  wisest  method  of  reaching  that  result. 
To  charge  any  man  with  infidelity  to  the  end 
because  he  prefers  other  means  than  ours  is  the 
very  stupidity  of  folly.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not 
proved  false  because  Mr.  Vallandigham  praises 
him,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  true  although  Mr. 
Phillips  denounced  him. 

The  prospects  of  a reasonable  understanding 
among  Union  men  seem  to  us  fairer  now  than 
they  have  been  for  a long  time.  If,  as  now 
seems  probable,  Congress  shall  ask  only  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  equalizing  represent- 
ation, basing  it  upon  voters,  the  President  can 
hardly  oppose  it,  for  it  is  his  own  frequent  prop- 
osition. We  have  no  donbt  that  Congress,  as 
the  immediate  representatives  of  all  faithful 
citizens  who  fought  and  won  in  the  war,  would 
gladly  abolish  all  political  distinction  founded 
upon  complexion.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  re- 
sult will  be  sought  not  directly  but  indirectly 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  political  power 
of  the  States  that  maintain  such  distinctions. 
Here,  again,  the  President  has  often  plainly 
declared  his  sympathy  with  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  colored  citizens  by  the  States.  Un- 
less he  misstates  his  own  opinions  there  is  really 
no  substantial  difference  upon  this  point  be- 
tween the  policy  he  favors  and  that  which  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  adopt. 

We  have  all  so  much  the  habit  of  fighting 
that  it  is  hard  to  unlearn  it,  and  we  draw  our 
weapons  upon  each  other.  The  President 
reaches  his  conclusions' by  other  processes  than 
many  of  us  pursue.  Congress,  elected  in  the 
midst  of  a civil  war,  represents  the  exalted 
sentiment  of  a nation  struggling  for  life.  But 
it  has  won.  Its  life  is  secure  and  its  whole 
system  purified.  The  very  ferocity  and  te- 
nacity of  the  struggle  are  the  measures  of  the 
prostration  of  the  vanquished.  They  do  not 
love  us,  and  will  not.  They  do  not  profess  re- 
pentance ; it  is  idle  to  ask  it.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  secure  the  future  not  by  conscriptions, 
confiscations,  disfranchisements,  executions, 
the  utter  futility  oftvhich  history  witnesses  and 
human  nature  explains — not  by  any  methods 
of  vengeance,  but  by  those  equitable,  political 
guarantees  which  the  truly  conservative  com- 
mon-sense of  the  country  and  of  mankind  will 
approve. 


THE  PROBABLE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  more  than  half  a century  since  there 
was  a general  war  in  Europe.  The  last  one 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleon 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815.  That  treaty 
was  Tory  and  reactionary.  England,  which 
was  the  sole  truly  constitutional  government  in 
Europe,  was  chiefly  represented  at  the  Con- 
gress by  Lord  Castlkreagh,  a Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  the  distribution  of  Europe  was 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  kings,  and  not  of 
the  people.  “That  the  people  are  the  prop- 
erty of  certain  royal  families,”  said  Francis 
Horner,  “was  to  be  established  as  a maxim 
in  the  system  of  Europe.” 

Time  brings  its  revenges.  One  of  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  settlement  of  1815  was  that 
the  Bonapartes  should  be  forever  ineligible 
to  the  French  throne.  In  1821  the  great  Na- 
poleon died  at  St.  Helena.  In  1832  his  son, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  died  at  Vienna.  In 
1866  his  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  is  Emper- 
or of  France,  with  the  consent  of  the  Europe- 
an sovereigns,  who,  by  acknowledging  his  ti- 
tle as  Napoleon  III.,  do  really  recognize  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  as  Napoleon  II.,  and,  by 
implication,  his  father  as  Napoleon  I. ; and 
Louis  Napoleon  holds  in  his  hand  the  redis- 
tribution of  power  in  Europe. 

Prussia,  under  the  government  of  a despotic 
King  and  a daring  Minister,  has  been  for  some 
tifne  plainly  intending  war  with  Austria,  upon 
pretense  of  some  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty, 
but  really  with  the  hope  of  becoming  the  dom- 
inant power  of  Central  Europe.  Austria,  com- 
posed of  several  nationalities,  and  for  that  rea- 
son essentially  the  weakest  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, alarmed  and  trembling,  looks  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  smaller  German  states,  which  are 
important  only  as  members  of  ft  confederation 
which  the  triumph  of  Prussia  would  destroy. 
But  Italy,  blazing  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 


and  sustained  by  a vast  army,  sees  that  the 
hour  has  come  for  reclaiming  Venice,  and  is 
all  in  motion.  The  British  Government,  bit- 
terly denouncing  the  impending  war  as  cause- 
less, proclaims  its  neutrality.  But  as  half  the 
supplies  of  food  for  England  come  from  the 
Continent,  which  would  force  her  to  look  to 
America  for  them,  with  which  she  has  some 
unsettled  accounts,  it  is  not  plain  that  she 
could  avoid  a part  in  the  struggle. 

As  for  France,  if  Louis  Napoleon  could  ful- 
fill his  traditional  policy  and  push  her  border 
to  the  Rhine,  he  would  incalculably  aggran- 
dize his  dynasty  and  identify  it  with  the  glory 
of  France.  That  result  is  impossible  so  long 
as  the  settlement  of  1815  continues.  But  the 
war  inevitably  demolishes  that  settlement,  and 
makes  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  attainable  by 
France.  Abstractly,  therefore,  he  must  favor 
the  war;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
speak  except  upon  extraordiifltry  occasion,  and 
that  was  furnished  in  a late  debate  of  the 
French  Chambers. 

On  the  3d  of  May  one  of  the  French  Minis- 
ters, M.  Rouher,  said  that  the  Government 
preferred  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
war.  But  pome  days  afterward  M.  Thiers, 
the  poet  of  the  old  Napoleonic  epopee,  the  pet 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  Parisian  shop-keep- 
ers, and  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, replied  in  a speech  which  caused  such 
sensation  that  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  was 
suspended  for  an  hour.  In  this  speech  Thiers 
asserted  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
required  that  Germany  and  Italy  should  he 
composed  of  separate  and  feeble  states.  He 
said  that  this  intention  was  proclaimed  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  and  that  it  was 
confirmed  in  the  next  century  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  again  in  this  century  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  But  the  policy  of  Prus- 
sia was  inimical  to  this  intention.  It  would 
found  a great  empire  in  Central  Europe  which 
would  threaten  France.  France  must  there- 
fore courteously  protest  against  the  action  of 
Prussia,  and  must  say  plainly  to  Italy  that,  if  she 
attacked  the  statu  quo  by  seizing  Venice  and 
were  defeated,  France  would  not  lift  a finger 
to  save  her  from  Austrian  vengeance.  This 
speech  M.  Thiers  called  a last  effort  in  favor 
of  peace,  of  the  good  of  his  country,  and  the 
honor  of  his  Government. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a fool.  He  heard 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition  to 
his  Government  declare  that  the  true  policy  of 
France  is  the  maintenance  of  the  settlement 
of  1815,  which  excludes  him  from  the  throne 
upon  which  he  sits.  His  Majesty,  therefore, 
rolled  smoothly  with  the  Empress  to  the  quiet 
old  city  of  Auxerre  upon  the  Y'onne,  ninety 
miles  southwest  of  Paris ; and  when  the  Mayor 
laid  the  keys  at  his  feet  and  told  the  Empress 
(Mademoiselle  Montijo)  that  her  son’s  ancient 
and  loyal  Auxerre  would  be  forever  at  his  serv- 
ice, Loins  Napoleon  said,  “Thank  you,  your 
worship.  You  country  people  are  the  true 
France,  and  you  hate  as  I do  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.”  Paris  swore  terribly  the  next  day; 
but  Europe  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Napo- 
leon’s nephew  that  a war  directed  against  the 
settlement  which  dethroned  and  humiliated  his 
uncle,  and  which  he,  the  nephew,  could  guide 
to  success,  was  a war  with  a treaty  that  he  de- 
tested. 

In  any  view  the  European  settlement  of  1815 
is  doomed.  Peace  seems  possible  only  upon 
condition  of  negotiations  which  would  annul  it, 
and  war  can  not  leave  the  situation  as  it  finds 
it.  Peace,  however,  is  almost  impossible  when 
vast  armies  in  neighboring  territories  have  been 
accumulated,  when  a war  loan  has  been  made, 
and  when  conviction,  passion,  and  apparent  in- 
terest urge  the  combatants  forward.  The  Eu- 
ropean war,  which  seems  inevitable,  is  the  hand 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  proudly  tearing  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  and  flinging  it  away. 


OPINION  NOT  TREASON. 

Senator  Doolittle  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  a late  public  speech,  that  “the  union  of  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  American  Government,  and  he 
who  denies  it,  let  him  come  from  the  South, 
East,  West,  or  North,  is  a traitor.”  Now  that 
the  Constitution  is  the  bond  of  union  is  an  un- 
deniable proposition.  It  is  as  unquestionable 
as  that  respiration  is  the  condition  of  human 
life.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  Senator 
Doolittle  to  make  a journey  to  Philadelphia 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  saying  that  twice  two 
are  four.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  declare 
that  any  other  opinion  is  treason,  he  commits  a 
foolish  error,  »or  the  Constitution  to  which  he 
exhorts  obedience  expressly  defines  treason  to 
consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States. 

An  opinion  can  not  be  treason.  It  may  be 
false.  It  may  be  dangerous.  It  may  lead  to 
treason  |p  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  did. 
In  a time  of  actual  war  its  expression  may  be 
an  efficient  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  the 
expression  may  be  properly  repressed.  But  to 
denounce  any  abstract  political  opinion  as  trea- 
son is  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  Rome 
against  the  human  mind,  and  strike  at  the  lib- 
erty of  thought.  The  Southern  school  of  poli- 
tics in  this  country  has  always  held  and  pro- 


claimed the  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  and  it 
has  always  been  plain  that  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice that  theory  would  lead  to  civil  war.  But 
that  opinion  was  not  treason  until  it  fired  at  the 
Star  of  the  West.  If  it  were,  Senator  IIayne 
was  as  guilty  as  Quantrell.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a Senator  of  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  make  so  cardinal  a distinction.  We 
pay  Mr.  Doolittle  the  compliment  of  believ- 
ing that  he  docs  not  consider  Mr.  Fessenden 
equally  guilty  with  Louis  Wigfall  and  James 
M.  Mason. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  this  distinction 
should  be  observed  during  the  great  debate  in 
which  wc  are  now  engaged.  The  question  of 
reorganization  is  to  be  settled  by  argument,  not 
by  rhetorical  vituperation.  When  Mr.  Ste- 
vens says  that  the  late  rebels  deserve  hell,  or 
when  Mr.  Cowan  informs  us  that  they  behave 
like  saints,  nothing  is  gained  except  a convic- 
tion that  neither  of  those  gentlemen  are  likely 
to  give  any  valuable  counsel  in  the  emergency. 
So  when  Mr.  Doolittle  declares  by  plain  im- 
plication that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
are  traitors,  he  also  certifies  his  inability  to 
treat  the  question  as  it  should  be  treated.  An 
argument  which  is  adequately  answered  by  say- 
ing “You’re  another,”  is  not  a very  powerful 
argument. 


THE  LAST  LESSON  OF  THE 
ACADEMY. 

During  the  last  sixty-eight  years  there  have 
been  forty-four  theatres  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  for 
about  every  eighteen  months ; but  it  is  an  agree- 
able fact  that  the  loss  of  life  has  been  very  small. 
The  most  melancholy  incident  was  the  burning 
of  the  theatre  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  December,  1811.  It  was 
crowded,  and  more  than  seventy  persons  per- 
ished, among  them  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
What  horrors  we  were  spared  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  fire  at  the  Academy  of  Music  at 
1 2 o’clock  at  night  instead  of  10  we  shall  hap- 
pily never  know.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  by  the  ruins  on  the  morning  after  the  fire 
and  not  shudder  at  the  appalling  peril  to  which 
the  audiences  in  that  building  have  been  ex- 
posed. 

It  is  shameful  and  incredible  that  any  build- 
ing liable  to  be  crowded  with  human  beings 
should  he  such  a trap  as  the  Academy  evident- 
ly was,  and  as  most  theatres  and  public  halls  in 
this  country  are.  There  are  many  persons  in 
all  our  cities  and  towns  who  never  enter  any 
place  of  public  assembly  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  foolish  risk.  There  are  large  halls 
in  upper  stories  used  for  concerts,  for  theatres, 
and  lectures,  which  will  contain  from  a thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  people,  which  are  con- 
stantly packed  with  crowds,  and  from  which,  in 
case  of  alarm,  the  only  egress  is  two  or  three 
doors  and  a staircase  or  two.  The  lives  of 
those  persons  are  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  a 
real  peril  but  of  a mere  panic.  When  that 
peril  is  plainly  revealed  the  easy  public  confi- 
dence is  disturbed  and  often  destroj'ed.  Thus 
in  Providence  there  was  a large  and  handsome 
hall  in  a third  story  directly  over  a furniture 
wareroom,  full  of  varnish  and  the  most  inflam- 
mable material.  One  night  after  the  hall  had 
been  crowded  at  a lecture  the  building  took 
fire  and  was  consumed  like  tinder.  There  was 
good  Yankee  sense  enough  in  the  city  not  to 
run  that  dismal  risk  forever,  and  a spacious  hall 
was  built  upon  the  ground -floor  open  upon 
three  sides  to  the  street,  and  so  arranged  with 
windows  and  doors  as  to  be  emptied  in  five 
minutes.  That  hall,  of  course,  is  very  popu- 
lar. 

But  the  structure  of  buildings  should  be  reg- 
ulated by  law.  The  law.  does  not  permit  a 
flimsy,  palpably  insecure  wall  to  be  erected, 
and  it  should  require  just  as  imperatively  that 
every  building  designed  for  the  assembly  of 
crowds  should  be  practically  fire-proof.  As  the 
spectator  looked  in  at  the  ruins  of  the  Acad- 
emy there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  four 
brick  walls,  and  a heap  of  bricks,  mortar,  and 
rubbish  upon  the  ground,  with  a few  charred 
timbers.  We  do  not  forget  that  a theatre  is 
mainly  vacant  space ; that  it  is  only  a floor  and 
a series  of  galleries ; but  for  that  very  reason 
the  audience  is  more  exposed.  The  smoke 
and  flame  are  every  where  at  once.  It  is  be- 
cause the  scenery  and  the  stage  appointments 
must  be  of  such  tinder  that  the  more  care  should 
be  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  mourn- 
ful to  see  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  fire 
consumes  “ fire-proof”  stores  and  othe**build- 
ings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A brick  wall 
and  an  iron  shutter  apparently  satisfy  us  as  se- 
curity against  fire,  when  every  floor  and  beam 
is  of  wood,  and  a passage  for  the  free  course  of 
the  flames  is  left  all  through  the  building. 
Some  weeks  since  an  article  appeared^!  these 
columns  suggesting  a little  more  sense  in  build- 
ing ; but  the  matter  should  be  regulated  by  law 
before  some  ghastly  accident  convicts  us  of 
criminal  folly. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Academy  is  to  be  rebuilt  as 
is  announced,  we  trust  that  the  reporters  will 
not  merely  expatiate  upon  the  munificence  and 
taste  of  the  enterprising  committee  of  superin- 
tendence, but  will  closely  observe  the  structure 
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and  carefully  inform  the  public  whether  the 
floors  are  all  wood  laid  upon  wood,  and  whether 
elaborate  masses  of  wooden  filigree  are  every 
where  accumulated  ; whether  the  exit  from  the 
upper  and  most  dangerous  gallery  is  by  a nar- 
row door  or  two ; and  whether,  in  a word,  the 
theatre  is  a tinder-box,  which,  in  case  of  fire 
when  full  of  people,  would  be  sure  to  repeat, 
upon  a fearful  scale,  the  Richmond  tragedy  of 
1811. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

We  speak  elsewhere  of  the  lesson  of  the  late 
disastrous  fire.  But  it  laid  its  wasting  hand 
not  only  upon  our  opportunities  of  amusement 
but  of  instruction,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  its 
consequences  are  most  serious  and  deplorable. 

In  the  University  Medical  College,  which 
was  next  to  the  Academy  ot  Music,  were  stored 
the  complete  chemical  apparatus  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper,  and  the  many  exquisite  and  costly  in- 
struments •with  which  for  many  years  he  has 
conducted  his  experiments.  It  was  impossible 
to  save  them,  and  such  a loss  is  incalculable  to 
any  one  but  a patient  and  exact  scholar.  Many 
unpublished  notes  of  experiments  were  lost  with 
them,  and  important  parts  of  the  great  telescope 
of  Dr.  Henry  Draper.  Every  scientific  man 
and  student  will  sympathize  profoundly  with 
these  gentlemen  in  a loss  for  which  money  can 
but  tardily  compensate. 

Dr.  Mott’s  Museum  also,  a collection  of  il- 
lustrations of  his  surgical  operations  for  more 
than  half  a century;  the  Museum  of  the  old 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History ; the  medical  and 
surgical  collections  of  Drs.  Bedford,  Post, 
Van  Beren,  and  Paine,  all  are  gone.  The 
duty,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  the  pride  of  New 
York,  is  to  replace  these  collections.  The 
country  as  well  as  the  city  is  impoverished  by 
the  late  fire ; but  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Yankee  genius  to  suffer  it  to  remain  so. 


FINANCIERING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

About  three  weeks  ago  gold,  which  had 
been  for  some  weeks  steady  at  125  @ 127, 
jumped  up  to  i3o.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  held  at  the  time  over  $75,009,000 
of  gold — much  more  than  he  needed  for  the 
payment  of  interest  of  the  public  debt.  He 
determined  to  sell  a porticr;  of  this  surplus; 
and  accordingly,  for  some  days,  fed  the  market 
with  two  to  three  millions  daily,  at  the  rate  of 
1 3o£  per  cent.  Speculators  and  foreign  bank- 
ers, studying  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
were  confident  that  gold  would  rise,  and  bought 
all  the  Secretary  was  willing  to  sell. 

A sharply-defined  contest  thus  arose.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Secretary,  with  $60,000,000 
bf  gold  on  hand  (allowing  for  $1 5, 000, 000 
sold),  was  determined  that  gold  should  not  rise 
above  t3o.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public, 
persuaded  that  gold  could  not  be  kept  down 
by  any  Secretary  in  the  world,  in  the  face  of 
the  war  prospect  in  Europe  and  the  high  prices 
of  all  commodities  here,  were  as  resolute  buy- 
ers as  he  was  a resolute  seller.  Newspaper 
organs  of  the  Secretary  denounced  the  “ Gold- 
room  speculators,"  and  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sell  every  dollar  it  held  rather 
than  let  gold  go  up.  Other  organs  of  public 
opinion  were  less  clear  as  to  the  result,  and 
trusted  that  Mr.  M*Culloch  would  have  bet- 
ter luck  thau  befell  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Chase, 
in  his  contest  with  the  Gold-room. 

Matters  were  in  this  position,  when,  on  Mon- 
day, May  21,  at  4-i5  f.m.,  the  news  of  the 
panic  in  London  was  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  Halifax.  Any  child  could  tell  what  such 
news  portended.  Every  broker,  and  every 
speculator,  and  almost  every  merchant  in  the 
city  rushed,  to  the  Gold-room.  The  Govern- 
ment broker — Mr.  Peter  M.  Myers — w'as 
there,  peddling  out  the  Government  gold  at 
l3o|.  Neither  the  unusual  throng  nor  the 
astounding  character  of  the  news  disturbed  his 
calm  complacency.  He  had  his  orders,  and  he 
would  obey  them.  It  had  been  pretty  gen- 
erally expected  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
the  Government  would  either  withdraw  hom 
the  market  for  a time,  or  at  least  advance  its 
rate.  Nothing  of  the  kind  wax  done.  In  re- 
ply to  inquiries,  Mr.  M ye  unsaid  he  would  sell 
at*  the  old  price,  and  to  any  amounts  desired. 
A tumult  broke  out  even  more  tempestuous 
than  the  wild  scenes  which  were  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  Gold-room  during  the  war.  Mr. 
Myers  was  besieged,  hustled,  crushed,  almost 
throttled  by  eager  buyers  of  gold.  So  fierco 
and  furious  was  the  demand  that  in  twenty 
minutes  he  sold,  at  i3oJ  and  £,  some  fifteen 
millions  of  gold — representing  a sum  of  nearly 
$20,000,000  of  currency  . As  he  left  the  room 
a few  minutes  after  five  the  excited  buyers  bid 
up  tlie  price  to  1824. 

The  question  now  was — which  had  won  the 
light,  the  Secretary  or  the  speculators  ? It  was 
clear  that,  after  selling  iu  all  nearly  $32, 000, 00c 
of  gold,  the  Treasury  had  lost  the  control  of 
the  market.  Its  reserve  was  now  reduced  so 
low  that  it  could  not  afford  to  sell  any  further 
umount  large  enough  to  frighten  dealers.  Iu 
a word,  it  had  done  what  its  friends  had  threat- 
ened it  would  do— -poured  out  upon  the.  heads 
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of  the  speculators  its  gold  by  the  ten  and  fif- 
teen millions  in  a day,  and  tlie  market  had  tak- 
en it,  and  the  premium  had  advanced.  Thus 
far,  then,  clearly  Mr.  M'Culloch,  like  Mr. 
Chase,  had  been  beaten. 

But  the  question  remained — how  were  the 
$ 1 5, 000,000  in  gold  sold  by  Mr.  Myers  on 
Monday  afternoon  to  be  paid  for  ? Mr.  Myers 
had  the  right  to  deliver  every  dollar  of  this 
gold  on  Tuesday,  and  to  demand  greenbacks  in 
payment.  This  was  what  Mr.  M'Culloch’s 
friends  said  he  would  do.  Had  this  been  done, 
so  severe  a money  pressure  would  have  ensued 
that  gold  would  inevitably  have  fallen  back  be- 
low i3o,  probably  to  125,  and  the  Treasury 
might  at  that  figure  have  taken  hack  some  of 
the  coin  so  recklessly  sold  011  Monday  after- 
noon at  1 3o|  @ i.  The  banks  were  in  the  wild- 
est trepidation.  A renewal  of  the  panic  of 
April  1864  was  expected.  Gold  speculators 
themselves  trembled  at  the  position  in  which 
they  had  got,  and  began  to  regret  that  they 
had  undertaken  to  fight  the  Treasury.  They 
entered  -the  Gold-room  on  Tuesday  morning 
feeling  any  thing  but  exultant. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a fatality  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Treasury  Department.  On  Tues- 
day morning,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment broker,  gold  sold  at  1 32$.  "When  he 
showed  himself  the  premium  fell  to  1 3 1 i.  At 
that  price  he  offered  fifty  thousand.  It  was 
taken,  and  in  a few  minutes  he  had  sold  a 
million.  Then  his  courage  or  the  courage  of 
his  principals  failed,  and  he  fled  discomfited 
from  the  room.  The  premium  instantly  leaped 
to  1 34  i ; and  the  parties  who  had  to  pay  for 
gold,  reassured  by  this  indication  of  infirmity 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  be- 
gan to  hope  that  the  Treasury  would  not  ex- 
ert its  right  of  insisting  on  payment  that  day. 

The  event  justified  their  hopes.  Not  much 
over  one-third  of  the  gold  sold  on  Monday  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday ; another  portion  of  the 
amount  was  delivered  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
balance  not  till  Thursday.  The  reason  gen- 
erally assigned  was  that  the  Sub-Treasurer 
had  not  certificates  enough  to  deliver  all  at 
once.  For  the  sake  of  out-of-town  readers  we 
may  explain  that  gold  is  invariably  delivered 
in  the  shape  of  gold  certificates  of  deposit 
signed  by  the  Sub-Treasurer,  and  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $5ooo  or  less.  Gold,  in  bags 
or  bulk,  was  long  ago  declared  to  be  not  a good 
delivery  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  dis- 
putes arising  about  “short  count,”  and  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  transmission  of  bags 
from  office  to  office.  To  deliver  $1 5, 000, 000 
of  gold  3ooo  certificates  would  be  required ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  Sub-Treasurer  had  not 
so  many  on  hand,  and  had  not  time  to  sign  new 
ones  iu  season  for  Tuesday’s  deliveries.  This 
was  lucky  for  the  Bulls  in  gold,  and  unlucky 
fot-  the  Secretary.  By  distributing  the  deliver- 
ies over  three  days  the  money. pressure  proved 
much  less  severe  thau  it  would  have  been  had 
the  deliveries  been  all  made  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  Secretary’s  victorious  antagonists  were  en- 
abled to  hold  the  gold  they  had  bought  of  him 
@ i3o£. 

But  this  matter  of  delay  was  not  the  only 
favor  granted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  parties 
who  had  defeated  him  in  the  Gold-room.  Lest 
they  should  experience  undue  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing for  their  gold,  the  Sub- Treasurer  was  au- 
thorized to  receive  as  money  debt-certificates 
not  yet  due,  compound  interest  notes  at  their 
face  value  with  interest,  and  deposit  certificates 
without  notice.  Of  the  two  latter  classes  he 
did  receive  about  $7, 3 00, 000  ; of  debt  certifi- 
cates, perhaps  $4,000,000.  In  other  words, 
the  Secretary  not  only  sold  to  speculators  fif- 
teen millions  of  gold  at  5 or  10  per  cent,  below 
the  price  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  it  had  he  not  been  bent  on  keeping  down 
the  premium  to  1 3o,  but  be  actually  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  paying  for  half  their 
purchases  by  discounting  his  own  paper  before 
maturity.  They  naturally  took  advantage  ot 
such  extreme  complaisance,  and  on  Thursday 
the  premium  rose  to  i4i4,  at  which  price  not 
a few  of  the  lucky  buyers  realized  their  profits 
— having  netted  some  $3, 000, 000  at  the  cost 
of  the  Government  in  an  operation  of  a fort- 
night. 

It  used  to  be  a maxim  among  tlie  gamblers 
who  thronged  Wall  Street  and  Exchange  Place 
in  Mr.  Chase’s  time  to  “copper”  him,  whatever 
he  Aid  or  said.  When  he  tried  to  contract  the 
currency  the  gamblers  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  expanded  • when  he  tried  to  put  gold  down, 
they  bought ; when  he  predicted  an  advance  in 
public  stocks,  they  sold  them.  And,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  they  were  right.  He  meaut  well 
and  honestly,  but  he  could  no  more  control 
events  or  contravene  the  laws  of  trade  than 
King  Canute’s  courtiers  could  check  the  flow 
of  the  tide.  Every  time  he  interfered  with  the 
natural  working  of  economical  Jaws  the  effort 
recoiled  against  himself.  When  Mr.  M ‘Cue- 
loch  became  Secretary  better  things  were  ex- 
pected of  his  practical  experience  as  a banker. 
But,  thus  far,  he  seems  to  be  following  pretty 
closely  in  ftie  wake  of  his  predecessor.  He 
told  us,  at  Fort  Wayne  and  ill  his  Treasury 
Report,  that  the  currency  was  going  to  be  con- 
tracted, instead  of  which  it  has  been  growing 
steadily  more  abundant,  so  that  money  has 
been  cheaper  this  year  in  Wall  Street  than  ever 


before,  and  prices  are  so  high  that  we  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  export  to  Europe.  He  un- 
dertook, with  a suqilus  at  his  command  much 
larger  than  the  average  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  keep  gold  below  i3o ; it  is  near- 
er i4o.  His  friends  assured  us  that  the  specu- 
lators who  had  beaten  him  in  the  Gold-room 
would  never  be  able  to  pay  for  their  gold ; he 
furnished  them  the  money.  Here  is  financier- 
ing with  a vengeance  1 


THE  COPPERHEAD  AS  A SIREN. 

If  snakes  could  sing  a Copperhead  might  be 
a very  Lorelei.  But  Fate  has  forbidden  them 
the  faculty  of  music.  They  can  not  escape 
themselves,  nor  conceal  their  true  character 
from  human  eyes. 

Mr.  VALLANDiGnAM,  who  dictated  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  last  Presidential 
election,  by  preparing  the  famous  disgrace  and 
surrender  platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
has  just  opened  his  arms  fondly  to  embrace  the 
President  at  the  Convention  of  his  party  in  tlie 
State  which  spewed  out  Mr.  Vallandigham  by 
a hundred  thousand  majority  three  or  four 
years  ago.  During  the  war  Mr.  V.  was  a bland 
apostle  of  peace,  but  now  that  peace  has  de- 
scended he  sounds  the  alarm;  he  talks  val- 
iantly of  “ thrusting  them  [Congress]  from  the 
Capitol,”  and  of  using  “ the  power  of  the  purse 
and  sword.”  To  use  those  powers  to  save  the 
country  from  armed  rebels  seeking  to  perpetu- 
ate human  slavery  shocked  the  gospel-meek- 
ness of  Saint  Vallandigham  ; but  to  apply 
them  to  thrusting  out  the  representatives  of 
the  people  legislating  for  the  security  of  equal 
rights — that  joyfully  commends  itself  to  his 
Democracy  and  Christian  forbearance. 

The  President  of  course  understands  the 
offered  embrace  of  Mr.  V.  A kiss  was  long 
ago  the  sign  of  betrayal.  When  Andrew 
Johnson  falls  into  the  open  arms  of  Clement 
Vallandigham,  faithful  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  well  shudder.  But  while  he  re- 
tains as  his  advisers  those  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  to  befriend  him  and  the  country  the 
Copperhead  charms  in  vain. 

At  the  same  Convention  Mr.  George  H. 
Pendleton  also  made  a speech  “praising  the 
courage  and  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Johnson.” 
But  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton,  who  extenu- 
ated anti  justified  the  rebels  during  the  war, 
and  who  was  nominated  at  Chicago  as  the  dis- 
tinctive candidate  of  the  surrender  party,  has 
also  no  mercy  for  Congress.  He  denounced 
the  “mftlignant  councils  of  the  radical  Central 
Directory,  whose  feet  were  upon  the  throat  of 
the  Constitution  even  now,  and  who  intended 
to  throttle  it.”  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
“radical  majority  of  Congress  hate  the  Gov- 
ernment and  desire  its  overthrow.”  The  same 
majority  he  also  defines  as  “blind  and  bigoted 
Jacobins.” 

Mr.  George  II.  Pendleton  was  not  always 
of  this  zealous  turn.  When  it  was  not  a ques- 
tion of  loyal  representatives  legislating,  but  of 
armed  rebels  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton  had  no  hard  words 
for  them-  They  were  not  malignant.  They 
had  no  feet  upon  the  throat  of  the  Constitution. 
They  were  lambs  who  had  no  intention  of  throt- 
tling. They  did  not  hate  the  Government,  nor 
desire  its  overthr  . They  were  not  blind  and 
bigoted  Jacobins ! Oh  no ! When  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  a resolution  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress branding  the  rebellion  which  had  already 
flooded  the  land  with  blood  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment as  “desperate,  wicked,  and  bloody,” 
Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton  voted  against  it. 
Three  years  before  when  the  conspirators  were 
whetting  their  swords,  butter  would  not  have 
melted  in  the  bland  mouth  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Pendleton  when  he  spoke  of  them.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  Secession.  He  begged 
Congress,  if  the  rebelling  States  could  not  be 
conciliated,  to  let  them  depart  in  peace.  He 
had  no  rhetoric  about  “malignant  councils,” 
and  throttling  the  Constitution,  and  hating  and 
overthrowing  the  Government.  He  did  not 
roar  and  scold,  and  stand  with  his  fist  clenched 
and  foot  raised  to  help  them  go.  No,  no  I far 
from  itl  He  sighed,  the  tender  Pendleton  1 
he  sobbed,  he  wept.  It  was  the  very  ecstasy 
ot  maudlin  griet.  “If  they  must  leave  the 
family  mansion,”  he  wheezed  and  stammered, 
“I  would  bid  them  farewell  so  tenderly  that 
they  would  forever  be  touched  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  it.” 

Is  it  strange  that  General  John  A.  Logan 
said:  “I  would  os  soon  vote  for  Jeff  Davis 
as  Pendleton  ?” 

Does  Mr.  Pendleton  suppose  that  the  loyal 
people  of  this  country  have  forgotten  these 
things  ? Does  he  suppose  that  they  have  for- 
gotten how  he  deserted  the  country  in  its  hour 
of  extremest  peril  ? Does  he  suppose  that  they 
do  not  know  that  he  was  as  radical  a disunion- 
ist  as  Jefferson  Davis?  Does  he  not  know 
that  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  reorganization  ot  the  Union  have 
exactly  the  weight  that  Mr.  Robert  Toombs’s 
or  Mr.  Louis  Wigfall’s  would  have  ? And  if 
his  party  could  not  carry  Mr.  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton while  the  event  of  the  war  was  still 
uncertain,  do  they  suppose  they  can  win  a race 
with  him- on  one  shoulder  and  Vallandioham 


on  the  other,  now  that  the  Union  they  despised 
is  safe  and  the  Government  they  spat  upon  is 
triumphant  ? 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

May  22: 

In  the  House,  the  Bankrupt  bill  was  passed,  68  to  59. 
May  23 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  brought  up,  Mr.  Howard  opening  the  debate. 

In  the  House,  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Inmroe- 
gUwf  extending  the  amount  exempted  from  $000  to 

May  24: 

. In  the  House,  the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  House 
joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  into 
the  ports  of  tlie  United  States  were  concurred  in,  so  that 
the  joint  resolution  is  passed  by  both  Houses. 

May  25: 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Schenck  reported  bac!;  a substitute 
for  the  Bounty  bill,  and  immediately  moved  tlie  previous 
question.  Tlie  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  139  to  2.  It 
limits  the  payment  of  bounty  where  the  soldier  is  dead,  and 
there  is  no  widow  or  minor  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  It  gives  to  each  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  eight 
and  one-third  dollars  for  each  month  of  service,  or  $100  a 
year,  deducting  bounties  already  received  for  service, 

VIEWS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

On  the  evening  of  May  20,  Secretary  Seward,  at  Auburn, 
made  a speech  in  which  he  declared  his  views  of  our  pres- 
ent political  situation.  The  Secretary  first  alluded  to  the 
sudden  conversion  of  Democratic  tactics  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Johnson. 

This  was  caused,  he  said,  by  the  loyal  expression  of  the 
Southern  people,  who  accepted  “the  conditions  of  partial 
amnesty  and  invitations  to  returning  allegiance  which 
were  proclaimed  by  the  Administration,  all  at  once  re- 
nounced the  principles,  practices,  and  policy  of  secession 
and  disunion,  tendered  us  a new  covenant  of  loyalty,  seal- 
ed  with  their  oaths,  and  brought  forward  with  alacrity  the 
remains  of  their  long-cherished  institution  of  slavery  and 
cheerfully  threw  them  to  be  burned  upon  the  Constitutional 
altar  which  they  had  so  nearly  destroyed.  The.  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  attitnde  of  political  adversar.  a once 
so  obstinate  naturally  excited  suspicions,  jealousie-  and 
apprehensions  among  loyal  and  tried  Union  men.” 

“There  was  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  “on  the  part  of 
many  in  the  Union  party  whether  this  co-version  wa3 
real.  How  could  Democrats  and  rebels  be  converted  to 
the  support  of  a triumphant  Union  administration  ? This 
w as  the  question  eveiy  where  put  by  the  zealous  leaders 
of  the  Union  party.  ' t was  at  that  moment  that  I an. 
swered  that  question  by  asking  others,  viz. : How  could 
Democrats  and  rebels  avoid  being  converted?  Is  it  not 
their  conversion  that  you  contended  for,  and  that  you 
now  desire?  I expressed  the  opinion  that  the  condition 
of  peace  with  its  new  responsibilities  must  thenceforth  be 
in  good  faith  accepted.  I advised  prompt  and  complete 
reconciliation,  with  the  restoration  at  once  of  the  consti- 
tutional symmetry  of  the  Union.  Rejecting  the  ungen- 
erous suspicion  that  the  rebels  and  their  Democrat!  abet- 
tors were  only  changing  their  political  strategy  with  trai- 
torous purposes,  I argued  that,  with  few  and  marked  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  now  to  be  received  and  accepted  as 
fellow-citizens  and  brethren.  I urged  that  this  would  be 
safely  done  if  only  the  tried  friends  of  tlie  Administration, 
remaining  united  and  harmonious,  and  thus  retaining 
their  justly-acquired  prestige,  should  themselves  prompt- 
ly and  magnanimously  secure  to  the  nation  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ardently-desired  peace  and  indispensably-required 
prosperity." 

The  Secretary  then  spoke  of  the  rapid  progress  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  He  said  that  “ between  tlie  Federal 
(government  and  these  restored  and  reorganized  State 
governments  there  exists  now  a more  complete  and  prac- 
tical harmony  than  has  ever  before  prevailed  between  the 
Union  and  so  many  of  its  members  since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished." 

Mr.  Seward  then  alluded  to  the  conflict  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  He  said  that  there  was  no  serf 
ous  difference  between  them.  What  the  nation  needs  “ is 
reconciliation,  and  just  now  it  needs  nothing  more.  It 
needs,  moreover,  a very  little  of  this.  It  needs  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  who 
are  now  acting  and  those  Senators  who,  being  loyal  and 
qualified  for  membership  of  tlie  Senate,  have  been  already 
or  may  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  which  were  lately  involved  in  the  rebellion.  It 
needs  a reconciliation  of  the  same  kind  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  now  acting 
and  loyal  members  already  elected  or  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  in  the  same  before-mentioned  States.  It  needs  just 
this  Congressional  reconciliation,  and  nothing  more. 

“A  failure  of  reconciliation  for  an  indefinite  period 
would  and  could  be  n’othing  less  than  a practical  abandon, 
ment  of  the  nation  to  the  rebellion.  It  would  be  disunion 
and  revolution  ; it  would  be  Mexican  or  French  anarchy." 

In  regard  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  Mr.  Seward  said : 
“ There  is  no  soundness  at  all  in  our  political  system  if 
the  personal  or  civil  rights  of  each  member  of  the  State, 
white  or  black,  free-born  or  emancipated,  native-born  or 
naturalized,  are  not  more  secure  under  tlie  administra- 
tion of  State  government  than  they  could  be  under  the 
administration  of  the  national  government.  Harmony  Is 
essential  to  union ; but  harmony  is  impossible  to  the  citi- 
zens if  every  State  is  not  left  free  from  constitutional  in- 
terruption in  its  civil  rights  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Civil  Rights  Bill  inflicts  on  the  late  elaveholdlng 
States,  now  after  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  very 
aggression  which,  through  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the 
slave  States  committed  upon  the  free  States.” 

The  day  after  this  speech  was  made  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard there  was  in  Washington  a serenade  of  the  President 
and  his  cabinet,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  case  their  political 
views  were  called  forth. 

Secretary  Welles  was  brief:  “ You  are  one  and  all,"  he 
said,  “ for  the  Union,  I suppose,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  tlie  rights  of  the  States.  These  are  my  views.” 

Secretary  Stanton  Bpoke  at  length.  He  had  at  first  been 
in  favor,  he  said,  that  negro  suffrage  ought  to  be  demand- 
ed of  the  South,  but  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable. He  had  advised  the  President  to  approve  the 
Freedmen’ s Bureau  Bill.  He  expressed  no  commendatiou 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  neither  did  he  condemn  it ; but 
he  seemed  to  think  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
military  rule  In  the  South  might  result  in  legislation  un- 
favorable to  Northern  emigration  to  the  South.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  disfranchisement  clause  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 

Secretary  M‘Culloch’s  speech  was  a complete  and  hearty 
indorsement  ot  President  Johnson’s  policy  in  every  par- 
ticular. He  concluded  thus : I have  desired  and  hoped  for 
the ‘continuation  of  this  great  Union  party,  with  which  I 
have  ever  been  identified  [cheers]  ; but  if  its  leaders  can 
present  nothing  better  than  the  programme  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I am  greatly  apprehensive  that  its  days  will  be 
numbered.  I trust,  fellow-citizens,  that  this  will  not  be 
the  cose;  that  it  will  discard  its  hostility,  and  its  attempt 
to  continue  alienation  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  will  embrace  these  principles,  which 
look  to  harmony,  to  restoration,  and  to  peace.  If  it  should 
do  this,  it  will  still  continue  to  be  tlie  great  and  control- 
ling party  of  the  country,  and  cover  itself  with  imperisha- 
ble glory.  If  it  does  not,  its  days  are  numbered,  and  the 
epitaph  that  will  he  written  it  wttl  be:  “ It  knew  how  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigor,  but  it  lacked  the  wisdom  to 
avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  victory." 

Secretary  Dennison  feared  that  if  the  differences  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  were  not  adjusted  the 
Union  party  would  suffer  dissolution.  The  situation  was 
better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  There  was 
no  longer  any  talk  of  holding  the  Southern  States  as  con- 
quered provinces.  “The  work  of  restoration,”  he  said, 
“calls  for  every  concession  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I will  not  doubt  that  this  concession  will  be  made, 
and  the  results  of  tlie  war  by  which  the  nation  was  pre- 
served will  be  secured  aud.  .perpetuated  on  the  basis  of 
peace  and  concord  between  the  people  of  all  sections  of  our 
cquufry." ' . • 

Original  fro-m 
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HARPER'S 


COUNT  BISMARCK,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  PRUSSIA. 
[See  Page  366.] 


OSSIP  IVANOFF  KOMMISSAROFF  KOSTROMSKOI,  THE  ENNOBLED  PEASANT  WHO  SAVED  THE 
CZAR’S  LIFE. 


OSSIP  IVANOFF 

KOMMISSAROFF  KOSTROMSKOI. 

As  the  enthusiasm  about  the  newly-made  noble- 
man who  was  the  means  of  saving  the  Czar’s  life 
continues  in  St.  Petersburg,  we  give  his  portrait, 
and  a few  particulars  of  the  man  who  is  for  the  time 
being  the  idol  and  subject  of  conversation  of  all 
Russia. 

Ossip  (Joseph)  Ivanoff  Kommissaroff,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Molvitino,  province  of  Kostroma.  The  village 
belongs  to  Baron  Kuster,  to  whom  Kommissaroff 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a liberated  annuity-paying 
serf.  Having  been  lately  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  work  in  a hatter’s  shop,  he  soon  rose 
in  his  calling,  became  foreman,  and  married  a peas- 
ant girl.  The  16th  April  being  his  birthday,  he  went 
to  say  his  prayers  in  the  chapel  near  the  house  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Going  to  the  river-side,  close 
to  the  Marble  Palace,  he  perceived  that  the  bridge 


was  removed  and  the  passage  temporarily  inter- 
rupted. Retracing  his  steps,  he  then  made  his  way 
to  the  Summer  Garden,  at  the  gate  o?  which  a crowd 
was  assembling  round  an  Imperial  equipage.  Know- 
ing the  carriage  to  be  the  Emperor’s  and  longing 
for  the  happiness  of  beholding  his  Majesty,  he  joined 
the  crowd  waiting  for  the  monarch’s  arrival.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a stir  in  the  crowd,  and  he  saw  the 
Czar  in  an  overcoat.  His  Majesty  approached  the 
carriage,  and  was  putting  on  his  cloak,  when  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  standing  behind  Kom- 
missaroff,  tried  to  push  him  aside.  This  individ- 
ual had  repeated^  attempted  to  penetrate  through 
the  surrounding  crowd  and  get  nearer  the  carriage ; 
but  Kommissaroff,  wishing  to  see  the  Emperor, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  squeeze  through  and  plant 
himself  before  him.  At  the  moment  when  the  Em- 
peror was  putting  on  his  cloak  the  individual,  push- 
ing Kommissaroff  forcibly  aside,  made  his  way  to 
the  front  ranks  of  the  multitude.  Kommissaroff 
followed  him  closely.  Hardly  had  the  assassin  got 


near  the  Emperor  when,  drawing  a pistol  from  un- 
derneath his  overcoat,  he  leveled  it  at  the  Emperor. 
Kommissaroff,  who  had  noticed  the  movement, 
instantly  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  diverting  the 
pistol  from  its  aim,  caused  it  to  discharge  in  the  air. 

The  family  name  of  the  Czar’s  deliverer  has  been 
changed  into  that  of  Kommissaroff  Kostromskoi, 
in  memory  of  the  province  which  has  twice  fur- 
nished saviours  to  the  Imperial  house  in  moments  of 
danger.  He  finds  himself  suddenly  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  the  favor  of  the  grateful  Czar,  and  he 
is  the  object  of  a romantic  and  passionate  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  Whenever  he  shows  his  face  in  the 
streets  he  is  pounced  upon  and  kissed  by  moujiks; 
his  door  in  the  Kirpitchnoi  Pereoulok,  where  tem- 
porary apartments  have  been  taken  for  him  by  the 
Crown  until  his  new  house  shall  be  ready,  and  where 
he  is  waited  on  by  servants  in  the  Imperial  livery, 
is  besieged  day  and  night  by  an  eager  crowd,  all 
anxious  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  saviour  of  the 


Czar’s  life ; he  has  been  enrolled  honorary  member 
of  all  the  clubs  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow ; his 
health  is  drunk  at  all  entertainments,  many  of  which 
arc  held  solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  honor ; 
his  photograph  and  that  of  his  wife  meet  the  eve  in 
every  window  and  are  hawked  about  at  eveiy  ten 
steps.  Besides  the  original  grants  of  money  and 
estates  from  the  Imperial  purse  and  the  public  sub- 
scriptions opened  fo*  -him  in  all  the  gnat  towns, 
golden  swords,  estates  in  land,  given  by  private  in- 
dividuals, precious  images,  and  every  imaginable 
kind  of  present  continue  to  pour  in  upon  the  ci- 
devant  hatter’s  apprentice.  His  patent  of  hcredi- 
tniry  nobility  has  been  made  out,  and  Ihe  ukase 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  subject  has 
already  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  The  most 
astounding  feature  in  the  whole  business  is  the  fact 
that  General  Todleben,  the  talented  defender  of 
Sebastopol,  has  been  selected,  as  a kind  of  tutor,  to 
look  after,  advise,  and  generally  educate  the  bewil- 
dered young  man. 


AUXERRE,  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  YONNE,  FRANCE— WHERE  LOUIS  NAPOLEON  MADE  HIS  FAMOUS  SPEECH  OF  THE  6th  OF  MAY. 
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A CHRONICLE  OF  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  really  must  not  be  indulged  in,  this  tend- 
ency to  loiter  along  the  way — a tendency  caused 
by  birth  and  long  residence  under  Southern 
skies.  We  must  quicken  our  pace  over  these 
pages  to  keep  up  with  events  falling  in  rapid 
succession. 

There  is  the  march  of  the  Federals  upon  At- 
lanta. The  Somerville  Star  has  kept  all  of  us 
in  Somerville  fully  aware  of  every  thing  relating 
to  that.  It  is  a thrilling  narrative  as  told  us 
from  Star  to  Star.  Let  us  think.  We  give  up 
Chattanooga,  a place  of  no  use  to  the  Federals, 
and  the  abandonment  of  which  is  a positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  Confederate  cause  in  every  way — 
there  is  a motive  in  it.  That  motive  we  all  un- 
derstand and  exult  in  when  we  have  the  Star 
and  all  the  bells  in  town  triumphant  over  the 
total  defeat  of  Rosecrans  soon  after,  and  the  re- 
occupation of  Chattanooga,  capturing  therein 
stores  and  munitions  of  war  enough  to  supply 
the  whole  South  for  two  years. 

Captain  Simmons,  standing  in  Jem  Budd’s 
shop,  is  full,  as  Jem,  in  paper  cap,  dirty  face, 
leathern  apron,  files  and  tinkers  away  at  his 
gun-making  and  mending,  of  it.  During  two 
hours  he  discusses  with  Jem  the  splendid  strat- 
egy of  General  Bragg,  and  its  complete  success ; 
to  all  of  which  Jem  says,  at  intervals,  “As  you 
say,  Captain.”  “Exactly  so,  Sir.”  “Justwhat 
Isay.”  “Precisely.”  “ Yes,  Sir;  of  that  wo 
may  be  sure.” 

Yet  when,  not  a week  after,  Dr.  Warner,  in 
attendance  upon  poor,  pale  little  Mrs.  Budd, 
upon  whom  he  is  always  in  attendance  for  that 
matter,  says  to  Jem,  sitting  in  the  room,  by  the 
fireside  for  the  convenience  of  spitting  as  he 
smokes:  “And  so  it  turns  out  that  the  Federals 
were  not  driven  out  of  Chattanooga,  Mr.  Budd. 
Having  read  the  accounts  of  the  way  in  which 
they  had  fortified  themselves  there,  1 really  did 
not  for  a moment  suppose  that  other  report  was 
true,  did  you?”  Jem  spits  and  replies,  “Cer- 
tainly not,”  and  weaves  in  his  habitual  affirma- 
tives to  all  that  Dr.  Warner  has  to  say. 

“Eighteen  months!”  the  Doctor  ejaculates  a 
moment  after.  “People  at  the  North  wouldn't 
believe  it.  And  the  way  you  have  managed  to 
keep  it  close,  too!  I have  feared  a hundred 
times — ” 

“See,  Doctor,”  breaks  in  Jem,  taking  his  pipe 


from  his  mouth  in  order  to  lower  his  tone,  “Alf 
couldn’t  get  shet  of  conscription  any  other  way. 
You  know  how  we  hammered  at  it  for  ever  so 
long  before  we  could  fix  it  up.  The  cellar  was 
Mrs.  Budd’s  notion ; we  laughed  at  it,  Alf  and 
I,  at  first.  Then  we  all  thought,  when  Alf  first 
hid  there,  the  war  would  ’a  been  over  long  ago. 
He’s  there,  and  there’s  nothing  else  to  do  but 
stay  there  that  I can  see and  Jem  resumes  his 
pipe. 

“ Why,  he’s  making  a fortune  in  shoes,  man, 
if  your  wife  does  get  the  credit  of  it.  But  what 
preposterous  letters  he  writes ! Dr.  Ginnis  was 
giving  me  all  the  contents  of  that  last  one  from 
New  York,”  says  Dr.  Warner,  with  glee.  “I 
could  hardly  keep  it  in.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  Alfs  fun  ; only  recreation  he  has, 
Doctor,"  pleads  Mrs.  Budd,  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is  invested  in  Alf  and  Jem.  “But  you 
can’t  tell  how  comfortable  he  is  down  there. 
Often  comes  up  after  night.  Alfs  got  as  fair  as 
a girl  there  out  of  the  sun.  But  oh ! if  the  war 
would  only  end!  I am  so  tired,  tired!  And 
Mrs.  Isaac  Smith  came  so  near  finding  Alf  out 
that  day.  It  would  kill  me  if  they  was  to  get 
Alf,”  adds  poor  little  Mrs.  Budd.  “And  he 
won’t  go  with  the  Federalrr.nqwjhe  Jjas .4  qbance. 
Says  he  wants  to  see  it  oM  HfliM-  lft  feomirville ; 

" lOiaac- 


last,  perfectly  grave  ns  he  rises  to  leave,  “we 
Secessionists  are  pursuing  a masterly  policy. 
You  will  not  forget  to  give  Mrs.  Budd  the  pow- 
ders ; those  last  bells  were  a little  too  much  for 
her.” 

“And  you  really,  really  do  think — ” says  pale 
little  Mrs.  Budd,  smiling  through  the  borders  of 
her  preposterously  beruffled  night-cap.  With 
clergymen,  sea-captains,  and  physicians  women 
are  always  confidential. 

“I  really,  really  do,  ma’am,”  replies  Dr.  War- 
ner, with  unctuous  energy.  “Just  wait  a little. 
Yes,  a masterly  policy.  We  are  retreating  to- 
ward Atlanta  only  to  draw  the  Federals  deeper 
into  the  country,  away  from  their  base,  their 
gun-boats,  and  all  that.  Oh,  don’t  let  any  fear 
of  that  keep  you  sick;  we  are  bound  to  whip 
them.  Your  husband  will  tell  you  the  same.” 
And  Jem  Budd,  with  a responsive  grin  upon  his 
usually  sedate  countenance,  says,  “Exactly  what 
I say,  Lucy.  Oh,  we’ll  whip  ’em,  we’ll  whip 
’em  1” 

Only  there  is  more  smiling  all  around  than 
the  conversation,  apart  from  its  peculiar  tone, 
would  warrant  — a degree  of  cordiality,  too, 
among  the  parties. 

“And  Alice  Bowles  is  actually  teaching 
school  ?”  asks  Mrs.  Budd  as  Dr.  Warner  is  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves. 

“ Hard  at  it,  ma’am.  Yon  mustn’t  think 
hadly  of  her  when  I tell  you,  with  her  absurd 
raising,  it  was  death  almost  to  her  to  do  it.  She 
always  was  a noble  girl.  They  are  very  much 
pressed,  you  know  we  all  are  now,  but  very  much 
pressed  indeed.  The  discipline  she  is  enduring 
is  the  very  thing  for  her,  be  the  making  of  her,” 
says  the  physician. 

“I  always  thought  so  much  of  Alice,”  says 
weak  little  Mrs.  Budd,  “ because  she  is  so  pretty 
and  strong.  She  often  comes  to  see  me.  She 
knows  all  about  Alf.  How  she  laughed  when  I 
told  her ! Ah  me ! Doctor,  I never  was  very 
strong;  but  once,  years  ago,  Jem  there,  at  least 
he  said  so — ” 

“Thought  you  were  very  pretty,  ma’am,”  in- 
terrupts the  Doctor,  “and  was  perfectly  right, 
ma’am.  Only  wait  until  you  get  your  health 
again,  Mrs.  Budcf— until  our  glorious  independ- 
ence is  secured,  you  know!” 

“Just  what  I tell  Lucy,”  adds  her  husband, 
with  a smile.  Mrs.  Budd  is  not  the  only  pretty 
girl  whose  beauty  gives  place  to  ill  health  within 
a very  few  years  after  marriage  in  southern 
climes — fair,  frail  creatures,  whose  day  is  like 
that  of  the  butterfly  in  more  respects  than  one. 

“I  tease  Alice  about  Tim  Lamum  and  Mr. 
Neely  and  all  her  other  beaux,”  says  Mrs.  Budd, 
whom  Dr.  Warner’s  visit  has  greatly  enlivened, 
“but  I never  dare  mention  Mr.  Arthur  to  her.” 

“Such  a traitor,  you  know,”  adds  Dr.  War- 
ner. “Pity,  pity!” 

“Exactly  so !”  says  Jem  Budd,  reflecting  the 
Doctor’s  smile. 

“ Not  much  worse  than  Jem  here,  I’m  afraid,” 
puts  in  Mrs.  Budd,  with  the  same  light  upon  her 
face.  “He  never  says  a word  to  me,  Jem  don’t 
— not  to  a soul  since  this  thing  began ; but  I’m 
afraid  Jem’s  a bad,  bad  man!” 

“Exactly  as  I say  !’’  adds  Jem,  following  the 
Doctor  to  the  door  with  a candle  and  a grin. 

And  there  is  many  another  among  the  men 
still  left  in  Somerville,  though  none  so  sedate 
and  non-committal  as  he.  Very  often  have  Dr. 
Warner,  old  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  like  been  fa- 
vored with  a wink  and  an  aside  smile  which  said 
as  plain  as  words,  “A  good  joke,  ain’t  it?”  by 
individuals  in  the  very  heat  of  jubilation  amidst 
a crowd  over  foreign  intervention,  glorious  vic- 
tory, iron-plated  Confederate  fleet.  Northern 
sickness  of  the  war,  and  all  the  rest.  The  num- 
ber of  these  equivocal  individuals  in  Somerville 
is  great,  is  increasing,  their  facetiousness  becom- 
ing more  undisguised  every  day. 

And  so  the  times  roll  on.  We  are  not  with- 
put-nq^v*,  in  these  days  in  Somerville.  Sure 
cbsuy^i  kao  Federals  are  being  drawn  slowly 


MISCEGENATION  ARGUMENT. 

but  steadily  away  from  Chattanooga.  With  un- 
precedented folly  they  persist  in  walking  blindly, 
madly  into  the  fatal  trap.  We  whip  them  at 
Dalton,  we  rout  them  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
Marietta,  yet  they  still  have  enough  left  to  fol- 
low our  army,  fallen  back  to  entice  them  still 
further  in.  Such  a scries  of  Confederate  vic- 
tories we  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  Full  details 
by  the  column ; little  items,  like  grains  of  pep- 
per, in  all  the  corners  of  every  paper.  “The 
destruction  of  Sherman’s  army  is  more  complete 
than  had  been  supposed.”  “We  have  totally 
destroyed  Sherman’s  line  of  communication  with 
Chattanooga.”  “ It  is  now  well  known  that  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Johnston  will  spring  his  trap, 
the  endtnv  being  drawn  sufficiently  into  it.” 

Then  follows  the  brilliant  victory  achieved  by 
Hood,  now  in  command,  over  Sherman  at  At- 
lanta; of  this  we  have  the  official  accounts  and 
the — bells. 


It  is  just  following  this  that  Mr.  Arthur,  rid- 
ing in  to  the  Post-office  very  early  one  morning, 
goes  direct  from  the  office  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
room.  So  early,  in  fact,  that  he  finds  that  gen- 
tleman still  in  bed.  As  to  Mr.  Arthur,  he  is 
wide  awake,  very  ruddy  and  fresh. 

“If  you  please,  let  me  have  the  key  of  your 
safe,”  he  says,  in  high  spirits,  to  his  friend. 

“Key  of  my  safe?”  And  the  Scotchman, 
drawing  on  his  trowsers,  hands  that  implement 
to  his  friend,  taking  it  from  under  his  pillow, 
watching  grimly  the  futile  efforts  of  Mr.  Arthur 
to  unlock  the  safe,  or  even  to  find  the  keyhole 
when  he  has  the  key. 

“I  wanted  to  make  an  entry  in  your  Scrap- 
book,” he  explains  at  last,  with  boyish  eagerness. 

“An  entry?”  And  Mr.  Ferguson,  holding 
up  his  trowsers  with  his  left  hand,  has  opened 
the  safe  in  a moment. 

“Atlanta  has  fallen!”  His  visitor  can  keep 
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it  back  no  longer;  beginning  with  enthusiasm,  of  Atlanta  we  recuperate,  confidently  counting 
his  voice  faltering  as  he  says  it,  though.  “ Oh,  upon  Sherman’s  great  disaster  as  only  a question 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Atlanta  has  fallen  at  last !”  of  time,  for  Davis  has  said  it. 

Not  a syllable  from  Mr.  Ferguson,  not  a smile.  Of  another  thing  we  are  even  more  certain — 
If  possible,  more  grim  than  ever.  Yet,  by  a the  defeat  of  Lincoln  at  the  approaching  elec- 
singular  coincidence,  he  remembers,  doubtless  tion.  For  months  the  Somerville  Star  has  been 
merely  from  the  safe  being  open  before  him,  that  filled  with  articles  from  Northern  papers,  them- 
he  is  indebted,  which  he  is  not,  to  Mr.  Arthur,  selves  so  replete  with  denunciation  of  Lincoln, 
and  pays  him  two  double  eagles  on  account  upon  so  confident  of  his  speedy  fall,  that  we  only  won- 
the  spot.  And  Mr.  Ferguson  spends  the  whole  der  the  North,  in  its  intense  and  evidently  unan- 
of  that  day  upon,  the  streets — no  particular  busi-  imous  hatred  of  Lincoln,  is  willing  to  wait  until 
ness  at  all.  For  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  election  day  to  hurl  him  headlong  from  his  place. 
Union  men — that  while  you  never  see  them  We  know  the  despot  will  endeavor  to  bring  the 
abroad,  so  far  as  they  can  help  it,  when  the  bayonet  to  bear  upon  the  polls ; there  may  be  a 
news  is  good,  as  it  generally  is  in  Somerville  few  votes  cast  for  him  by  office-holders;  but 
hitherto,  for  the  Confederacy ; so  sure  as  it  is  there  will  be  one  universal  fight  at  every  elec- 
bad,  which  will  happen  in  spite  of  the  Star  oc-  tion  precinct  in  the  North.  We  would  prefer 
casionally,  out  they  all  swarm  from  their  re-  M‘Clellan  should  be  elected  on  some  accounts, 
treats,  meeting  with  each  other,  clasping  warm  yet  count  a good  deal  upon  neither  candidate 
hands  and  shaking  doleful  heads,  with  smiling  being  elected,  but  the  whole  mockery  of  a gov- 
faces,  over  the  tidings  at  every  turn  and  corner,  eminent  there  being  utterly  broken  up,  exploded, 
Secessionists  not  unaware  of  it  either.  totally  wrecked  by  the  convulsions  sure  to  shake 

The  very  next  time  Mr.  Arthur  rides  in  to  the  the  land  upon  election  day. 

Post-office  he  is  hailed  before  he  can  get  there  Lamum  has  articles,  a series  of  them,  to  prove 
from  the  yard  of  Dr.  Warner’s  house.  When-  it.  Captain  Simmons  made  a description  of 
ever  he  conveniently  could  Mr.  Arthur  rather  these  approaching  convulsions  a thrilling  point 
avoided  that  residence.  He  imagined  black  eyes  in  his  orations,  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon  being 
watching  him  through  the  windows,  and,  from  the  tremendous  illustration  thereof,  himself  tot- 
mere  sight  of  him,  a terrible  tongue  set  agoing,  tering  in  the  stand  as  he  spake,  in  a manner 
More  than  once  have  ’Ria  and  Bub,  long  since  exceedingly  emblematic.  Yet  as  the  day  ap- 
withdrawn  from  the  Sunday-school,  hailed  him  proaches  there  is  a slackening  of  public  certain- 
in  opprobrious  terms  in  passing,  saluting  him  ty  somehow. 

on  one  or  two  instances  with  their  political  sen-  “I  have  hoped  M'Clellan  might  be  elected,” 
iiments  in  the  shape  of  pebbles.  Untihhc  is  safe-  Dr.  Warner  has  said  to  Mr.  Arthur  in  the  se- 
ly  past  the  house  he  is  not  sure  but  Mrs.  W.  may  curity  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  room, 
herself  rush  out  and  scourge  him  with  her  tongue.  “You  have!”  exclaims  that  gentleman,  with 

For  he  often  hears  of  the  frequent  and  various  as  much  surprise  as  pain. 

ways  in  which  she  has  expressed  her  ardent  de-  “Why,  yes,”  says  Dr.  Warner,  rubbing  the 
sire  that  he  should  be  disposed  of.  Truth  is,  he  phrenological  organ,  whatever  it  is,  immediately 
has  a mortal  terror  of  the  lady  in  question.  behind  the  ear  with  his  forefinger.  “I  see  no 

So  that  when  he  is  hailed  this  morning,  as  he  end  to  the  war  otherwise.  The  Democratic  party 
rides  by  on  his  way  to  the  Post-office,  he  nerv-  might  conciliate  in  some  way,  compromise,  ar- 
ously  starts  until  he  sees  it  is  Dr.  Warner.  The  range  the  thing,”  continues  the  fat,  slovenly, 
Doctor,  while  shaving  at  the  glass  in  his  room,  thoroughly  excellent  physician,  in  a vague,  gen- 
has  spied  his  friend  passing,  and  now  comes  out  eral,  undecided  manner.  “Don’t  you?”  he 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  the  soap  upon  his  fresh,  asks,  doubtfully. 

ood-huraored  face  to  say,  “ Don’t  be  in  such  a “I?”  asks  Mr.  Arthur,  with  indignation, 
urry — hold  on.”  And,  leaning  over  the  fence,  “No,  Sir!  May  Heaven  forbid ! There  is  only 
Dr.  Warner  does  not  wait  for  an  answer  as  to  one  plain  road : to  carry  the  war  steadily,  un- 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Sorel  before  he  says,  glancing  flinchingly  on  till  the  purpose  for  which  it  began 
behind  him  at  the  house  and  in  a lowered  tone  is  accomplished.  The  election  of  M‘Clellan  I 
of  voiee,  would  look  upon  as  the  election  of  vacillation, 

“Have  you  heard  the  news?”  1 weakness,  the  success  of  the  Confederacy,  anar- 

“No.  Some  glorious  Confederate  victory?  chy,  ruin!  I am  really  amazed  that  you, Doc- 
Where  was  it  ?”  deeming  it  best  to  show  the  tor,  could  look  at  it  any  other  way.  Don’t  you 
Doctor  and  himself  thereby  that  he  expects  and  regard  it  in  that  light,  Mr.  Ferguson  ?" 
is  prepared  for  the  strongest  news  of  that  nature.  “Of  course!”  growls  the  Scotchman,  in  ac- 

“ Mobile  has  fallen!”  pressing  still  closer  to  cents  scarcely  polite  to  Dr.  Warner,  considered 
the  fence,  and  speaking  in  a still  lower  tone.  as  being  at  the  moment  his  guest.  “ Not  a sens- 
“ Are  you  certain  ?”  Ah,  what  relief  and  sat-  ibleUnion  man  North  or  South  thinks  otherwise.” 
isfaction ! You  at  the  North  supposed  you  de-  And  yet  when  we  hear  in  Somerville  that  Lin- 
_ rived  pleasure  from  news  of  Federal  success — coin  is  actually  elected,  no  man  sees  more  clear- 
you  knew  nothing  about  it ! ly  by  that  time  than  Dr.  Warner  that  the  Union 

“Oh  yes ; that  is,  Farragut  has  captured  the  men  have  greater  cause  to  rejoice  in  this  than  in 
forts  which  defended  it.  Of  course  the  city  lies  any  other  victory  achieved  by  the  nation.  Yes, 
at  his  mercy.  We  will  hear  by  the  next  mail  that  victory  was  the  Waterloo  of  the  whole  war. 
of  his  occupying  the  place.”  Which  they  didn’t,  “ If  you  can  use  it,  or  if  you  know  any  person 
nor  for  long  days  after.  — any  person  not  a Secessionist,  you  know— who 

“All  well?”  asks  his  friend,  for  they  both  feel . can  use  it,  send  out  a wagon,  send  half  a dozen 
that  they  are  standing  in  point-blank  range  of  wagons,”  old  Mr.  Adams  says  the  very  day  we 
a battery,  and  do  not  care  to  protract  the  con-  hear  in  town  of  the  re-election  of  Lincoln,  to 
vernation.  Mr.  Arthur,  whom  he  meets,  as  he  might  and 

“Yes;  and,  by-the-by,  I will  send  out  a bar-  did  meet  every  other  Union  man  of  Somerville, 
rel  of  sugar  to  Mrs.  Sorel’s  this  morning.  I upon  the  streets.  “I’ve  plenty  of  rye  and  oats 
have  been  owing  you” — which  here,  too,  is  not  the  left ; you  or  any  body,  any  body  you  can  rccom- 
casc — “a  long  time.  Well,  good-by.  Haven’t  mend,  is  more  than  welcome!” 
got  time  to  come  in,  I suppose  ? I’ll  see  you  on  Very  remarkable.  Thin,  and  sharp,  and  cold 
the  streets  in  the  course  of  the  day. " And,  sure  as  a razor  is  old  Mr.  Adams.  A tough  time  of 
enough,  all  the  Union  people  are  abroad  to-day  it  Sam  Peters,  even  Brother  Barker  himself  had 
again,  swarming  forth  in  this  last  burst  of  sun-  of  it  before  the  war  in  getting  a cent  for  any  ob- 
sliine  like  bees,  with  scarcely  subdued  buzz,  too,  ject  out  of  old  Mr.  Adams,  strenuous  commu- 
the  weather  is  getting  so  pleasant ! nicant  of  that  church  as  he  was.  All  Brother 

“Thought  I didn’t  see  you?”  is  Mm.  War-  Barker’s  communion  well  knew  and  bewailed 
ner’s  sarcastic  remark  as  the  Doctor  resumes  his  Brother  Adams’s  stinginess.  It  was  as  well,  as 
shaving,  which  the  Doctor  did  not  think,  how-  proverbially,  known  to  be  Brother  Adams’s  sin 
ever.  “I’ll bet  a thousand  dollars,  when  I come  which  did  most  easily  beset  him,  as  was  lying 
to  hear  it,  there’s  bad  news  for  the  South.  Run-  known  to  be  Brother  Peters’s  weakness.  Only 
ning  out  this  cold  morning  like-a  great  big  boy  the  latter,  in  times  of  religious  revival,  openly 
in  your  shirt-sleeves  and  half  shaved  to  talk  to  confessed,  and,  in  terms  so  highly  colored  as  to 
a man  that  never  enters  your  house.  There’s  show  the  old  vice  ran  in  the  very  blood,  bewailed 
some  bad  news — you  needn’t  tell  me!  I saw  you  his  sin,  whereas  Brother  Adams  did  nothing  of 
laughing  when  you  told  him;  and  I as  good  as  the  kind.  We  all  knew  Brother  Barker  meant 
heard  him  say,  ‘ Thank  God,  I’m  glad  of  it !’  him  in  all  his  many  hits  at  the  penurious  and 

Humph,  I know  you  by  this  time  !”  close-fisted  in  and  out  of  pulpit — all  of  us  ex- 

Which  was  the  solemn  fact ; but  the  Doctor,  cept  the  individual  aimed  at  himself.  Or  if 
with  his  head  fallen  into  its  old  droop,  shaves  on,  he  knew  it  he  only  gripped  his  bivalves  more 
making  the  soap  upon  his  mouth  the  base  ex-  closely  together,  and  took  it  upon  his  crustaceous 
cuse  for  not  saying  any  thing  in  reply.  But,  at  sides,  like  so  much  mere  water, 
last,  Mrs.  W.  has  not  half- so  much  to  say  as  of  But  all  that  was  before  Secession.  If  any  Se- 
old,  nor  half  the  bitterness  in  saying  that  which  cessionist  obtained,  otherwise  than  by  physical 
she  used  to  exhibit.  force,  a horse,  or  a bundle  of  fodder,  or  a stem 

There  is,  in  fact,  this  peculiarity  about  all  Se-  of  oats,  or  a grain  of  corn,  or  an  ounce  of  pork 

cessionists  in  Somerville — it  is  only  as  they  are  from  old  Brother  Adams,  that  fact  is  not  upon 
excited  that  they  are  confident ; the  instant  they  record.  To  Union  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
cool  they  become  doubtful.  As  a large  audience  he  no  more  thought  of  withholding  any  thing 
gathered  to  hear  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  or  Captain  he  possessed  than  he  thought  of  going  to  hear 
Simmons,  for  the  Captain,  with  a firm  hold  upon  Brother  Barker  or  any  other  Secessionist  preach, 
the  desk  in  Brother  Barkers  church — “Admit-  Long  and  thin,  sharp,  cold,  and  hard  as  he  was, 
tance,  one  silver  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol-  sour  and  close,  old  Mr.  Adams  had  hidden 
diers” — makes  orations,  Brother  Barker  opening  among  his  bones,  like  gold  among  the  strata,  a 
with  prayer,  these  days,  wo  are  enthusiastic,  pure,  strong  love  of  country : the  vein  once 
and  positively  certain  of  the  success  of  the  Con-  struck  was  inexhaustible.  How  can  we  tell  how 
f'ederacy.  It  is  when  we  break  up,  go  home,  much  it  cost  his  friends  to  elect  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  are  off  to  ourselves  individually,  that  we,  in  there  at  the  North?  Millions  in  the  way  of 
the  ideas  if  not  dialect  of  Bob  Withers,  “Are  bribes,  the  Star  said.  It  certainly  cost  old  Mr. 
not  so  certain  of  it  at  last.  At  least,  for  one,  Adams,  when  over,  in  pork  and  corn  and  pota- 
by  George!  I ain’t!”  toes,  hundreds,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  one  thing  we  fere,  thank  Heaven ! perfectly  But  we  have  no  time  in  Somerville  to  reason 
certain  as  the  days  glide  by.  We  do  not  pre-  about  the  results  of  Lincoln’s  re-election,  the 
tend  to  understand  what  Sherman  and  Hood  are  Star  exulting  in  it  as  the  certain  means — as  hun- 
about  marching  hither  and  thither.  Davis  has  dreds  of  events  have  been  before — of  at  last  mak- 
told  us  at  Macon  that  Sherman’s  capture  of  At-  ing  the  South  a unit,  and  thoroughly  arousing 
lanta  is  to  be  to  him  a Moscow  defeat  at  last,  the  people.  Ah,  how  many,  many  theories  were 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  conflagration  manufactured  at  the  South  during  the  war,  each 
of  Moscow  and  the  Russian  winter,  trifling  dis-  perfectly  symmetrical  and  beautiful!  Bubbles? 
crepancies  irTj|e:|faforic^  parallel,  we  only  wait  Yes,  but  then  we  could  blow  them  as  fast  as  they 
ta  hear  of  trie  total  destruction  of  Sherman  in  burst,  you  know.  Yet  we  have  no  time  to  dis- 
h |fb\fijlmel(4  djf  fSIs.bfi^d^tprOpbeey  . After  the-,  cuss  that  question  in  our  intense  curiosity  m ref- 
first  sickening  sensation  upon  hearingof  Ihe  Tall  erence  to  Sherman  just  now. 


! “Yes,  he  has  cut  loose  from  Atlanta,”  Cap-  and  both  offer  and  refusal  are  in  strict  coherence 
tain  Simmons  demonstrates  the  matter,  news-  with  the  news ; and  the  Doctor  leaves  him  a hap- 
paper  in  hand,  to  Dr.  Ginnis  and  Mr.  Ellis  col-  pier  and  a wiser  man. 

lected  in  Jem  Budd’s  shop  out  of  the  rain — “cut  “ I tell  you  just  what  it  is,  gentlemen ! Why 

loose  from  Atlanta  in  sheer  despair  of  getting  not  say  it  if  a fellow  thinks  it,  by  George!  You 
out  of  Georgia  by  the  way  he  came ; Hood,  you  all  know  I’m  not  a bad  Southern  man,  but  we 
see,  having  got  behind  him.  He  is  making — are  whipped,  gentlemen,  whipped,  by  George! 
you  see  what  the  paper  says — frantic  efforts  to  and  well  whipped.”  It  is  Bob  Withers  makes 
escape  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  his  only  the  remark  that  same  day  in  the  presence  of 
hope  left,  sheer  desperation.”  Captain  Simmons  and  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  store  of 

“ Ob,  Lee  from  Richmond !”  begins  Dr.  Gin-  the  latter, 
nis,  eagerly.  “Only  a few  days  ago,  in  Jem  Budd’s  shop,  I 

“And  the  militia  of  South  Carolina!”  adds  think  it  was,  I said  I was  afraid  about  Sherman. 
Mr.  Ellis,  still  more  eagerly.  You  see  I didn’t  see  where  the  troops  were  to 

“ Of  course  will  close  in  upon  him.  I have  come  from  to  stop  him.  Besides,”  adds  Caprain 
no  more  doubt  of  the  capture  of  his  entire  com-  Simmons,  “ Georgia  is  rotten — yon  mark  my 
mand  than  I have  of  my*existence.  Davis’s  words,  rotten,  gentlemen.  That  about  Hood  I 
idea  of  his  retreat  to  Tennessee  being  cut  off  don’t  see  into.  I can’t  believe  it,  and  I won’t, 
was  good,  as  every  thing  from  his  consummate  Sometimes  we  say  of  news  ‘It’s  too  good  to  be 
statesmanship  is  ; but,”  continues  Captain  Sim-  true,’  and  this” — with  heavy  swearing — “is  too 
mons,  “Sherman’s  case  was  worse  than  Davis  bad  to  be  true!” 

supposed.  Why,  gentlemen,  look  at  it,  not  one  “ For  me,”  says  Mr.  Ellis,  too  nervous  about 
man,  not  a single  gun  he  has  but  we  are  bound  the  news  to  notice  with  reprobation,  as  he  ordi- 
to  get.  It  is  a certainty.”  narily  would,  the  profanity,  “ I endeavor  to  trace 

“A  special  Providence,’  says  good  Mr.  Ellis,  the  hand  of  a just  God  in  all  events.  It  can’t  be 
“I  love  to  trace  the  baud  of  Heaven  in  our  we  are  to  be  subjugated,  cannot  be;  it  would  be 
cause.”  unjust,  unjust,  grossest  injustice  in- — I mean  the 

“That’s  just  what  I say,”  puts  in  Jem  Budd,  Almighty  will  not  permit  it,  should  not,  will 
as  he  hammers  away  at  a gun-barrel  clenched  not!”  very  much  excited  indeed, 
in  its  vice  upon  his  work-table.  “Exactly  “But  look  at  it,  gentlemen,”  reasons  Bob 
what /say.”  Consequently  while  we  are  rejoiced  Withers;  “we’ve  got  our  last  men  in  the  field, 
thereby  still  it  is  only  what  we  expectedwhen  we  ain’t  we?  You  both  know  as  well  as  I,  not  a 

soon  read  in  all  the  papers  of  the  capture  of  soul  goes  to  the  front  if  he  can  help  it ; neither 

Sherman.  And,  to  make  this  good  news  com-  of  you  gentlemen  has  the  least  idea  of  going,  and 
plcte,  the  same  dates  give  tidings  of  Hood’s  cap-  you  don’t  catch  me  going,  by  George ! Details 
ture  of  Nashville.  for  this,  details  for  that,  nothing  but  details. 

“YVhat  I always  said,”  Jem  Budd  remarks  to  Then,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  talk  this  way  about  tlyngs 
Tim  Lamum,  dropped  into  the  shop  to  see,  in  a before  Union  people,  but  we  know  how  the  sol- 
languid  way,  if  his  revolver  has  all  the  silver  diers  are  deserting,  shoot  them  as  fast  as  you 

mountings  lie  has  ordered  for  it ; and  who,  cigar  please ; but  they  will  desert,  sick  of  the  war,  want 

in  mouth,  legs  hanging  listlessly  down  as  he  sits  to  get  back  to  their  sweet-hearts  and  wives.  Lin- 
on  Jem’s  work-bench,  gives  him  all  the  details  coin  elected  for  another  four  years,  being  whipped 
of  these  two  glorious  events  as  they  have  been  in  all  the  fights,  what’s  the  use?  they  say.  And 
coming  in  for  two  weeks  now.  it’s  more  than  enrolling  officers  dare  to  do,  ar- 

“ Seems  to  me,”  Jem  Budd  ventures  at  last,  resting  them  around  here.  Six  enrolling  officers 
punching  and  hammering  away,  none  the  less,  shot  down  lately  in  my  own  knowledge  by  re- 
at  his  work,  ‘ * that  Brother  Barker  isn’t  as  chirky  turned  soldiers.  ” 

as  he  used  to  be.”  lie  only  says  this  to  say  some-  “Mr.  Withers,”  begins  Mr.  Ellis,  excitedly, 
thing.  ” “People  won’t  touch  the  paper-money  except" 

“ old  woman!”  vituperates  Tim,  with  enough  to  pay  taxes.  Impressment  is  souring 

prompt  profanity.  For  Brother  Barker  does  people,  by  George ! a little  too  fast ; they  shoot 
not  occupy  the  position  in  Somerville  he  used  them  down,  by  George!  I know  one  man  won’t 
to ; he  has  in  some  imperceptible,  incompre-  take  office  as  impressing  officer !’’  Bob  Withers 
hensible  manner  dwindled  and  shriveled.  Very  continues. 

few,  indeed,  at  church  these  Sabbaths.  Sabbath-  “Mr.  Withers,  you  really  ought  not,”  good 
school  long  since  suspended.  little  Mr.  Ellis  begins  again,  emphatically.  Only 

Even  grim  Mr.  Ferguson  almost  pities  them,  more  emphatically  than  he  Mr.  Withers  pro- 
his  respected  fellow-citizens  of  the  Secession  ceeds : 

persuasion,  when  the  truth  comes  upon  them  at  “You  hear  it  on  every  side,  openly,  ‘I  do  this 
last ! Comes  upon  them  so  suddenly,  and  with  to  keep  out  of  the  army,’  ‘ do  that  to  keep  out  of 
double  blow ! And  herewith  a fact,  not  alto-  the  army.’  You  may  mow  them  down  by  whole 
gether  new  but  interesting  in  human  nature,  is  ranks  at  a time  for  desertion,  it  does  no  good, 
evolved.  As  thus  » not  a bit.  Then,  look  at  the  country  people — 

“Any  thing  new  in  the  paper  this  morning?”  returned  soldiers,  I suppose — breaking  open  peo- 
Dr.  Warner  asks,  the  very  day  after  Tim  Lam-  pie’s  houses  by  night,  demanding  of  old  men, 
urn’s  conversation  with  Mr.  Budd,  of  Dr.  Ginnis,  even  of  women  and  children,  their  money,  or 
with  whom  he  has  professional  relations.  blow  their  brains  out,  let  alone  taking  every 

“ Why,  n-n-no.  Some  rumors,  I believe ; I thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  in  open  day. 
have  not  had  time  to  look  carefully  over  the  pa-  Then — ” 

per  yet,  By-the-by,  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  “But  what  is  the  alternative,  man?”  Captain 
now  of  that  negro’s  wound  ? Not  lockjaw  super-  Simmons  breaks  in  upon  Mr.  Withers,  with  en- 
vening,  do  you  think?”  ergy  enough  to  drown  and  overwhelm  him. 

“Have  you  the  paper  there,  Captain  Sim-  “Submission.  Submission  to  wretched  Abo- 
rtions? Any  thing  in  it?”  Dr.  Warner — easy,  litionists.  Ab-o-lition-ists ! gentlemen,  people 
good-natured  Dr.  Warner  — frayed  as  to  the  who  make  the  negro  our  equal,  actually  asso- 
edges  of  shirt  bosom  and  collar,  gone  as  to  half-  ciate  with  them.  There  is,  gentlemen,”  adds 
a-dozen  buttons  or  so  on  vest,  neckerchief  and  Captain  Simmons,  with  an  air,  “ a new  ism  at 
hair  disheveled  and  scattered  abroad  ns  by  gusty  the  North,  miscegenation,”  tucking  a thumb  in 
winds;  yet  we  all  like  him  in  Somerville,  as  the  arm-hole  of  his  vest  on  each  side  as  he 
unanimous  in  opinion  about  him  as  we  are  in  speaks,  “they  call  it,  the  abominable  intermar- 
sentiment  in  reference  to  his  wife ; being  on  good  riage — ” 

terms  with — except  his  w ife — every  person  in  “How  any  man  can  suppose  a holy  God  will — ” 
town,  the  Doctor  asks  the  question  in  an  indif-  vainly  attempts  Mr.  Ellis  to  put  in. 
ferent  way  of  the  Captain.  9 “Oh,  shut  up,  Simmons!”  interrupts  Bob 

“Nothing  of  special  interest,  D«;tor ; nothing  Withers,  with  violence  in  honest  face  and  voice, 
at  all,”  replies  the  Captain,  folding  up  the  paper  triumphant  over  both.  “Who  do  I see’riding 
as  he  speaks  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  oblivi-  to  water  late  of  an  evening,  with  a little  milk- 
ous,  in  a dignified  manner,  of  the  Doctor’s  hand  and-molasses  chap  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
extended  for*it.  “The  solemn  truth  is,”  con-  before  him  ? Oh,  by  George!  Simmons,  be  con- 
tinues the  Captain,  seriously  steadying  himself,  Bistent,  man.  Tuesday?  No,  it  was  Wednes- 
80  to  speak,  by  fastening  his  oracular  and  ad-  day  last — never  mind  what  day  it  was.  iSini- 
monitory  eyes  upon  those  of  his  questioner,  nions  here  will  tell  you  who  it  was  I saw  driv- 
“ there  is  no  truth  in  the  world  just  now.  False-  ing  out  a-fishing  in  his  buggy  with  a yellow 
hood?  From  my  infancy  have  I loathed  it.  woman — and  she  ain’t  even  pretty,  Simmons — 
Lying  ? Next  to  a Yankee,  my  soul  abhors  it.  dressed  up  as  nice  as  you  please,  and  that  same 
Sainted  parents  instilled  the  story  of  Ananias  little  half-white  chap — fine  child,  Simmons,  as 
and  Sapphira  into  my  earliest  being.  Sir,”  con-  I ever  saw— in  her  lap.  And  it’s  been  so  for 
tinucs  the  Captain,  “it  is  painful  to  say  it,  but  years — we  all  know  that  here  in  Somerville — 
men  of  my  standing,”  holding  on  to  the  Doctor  does  you  actual  credit  in  some  respects,  man. 
under  pretense  of  laying  a Mentor’s  hand  upon  And  yon  kndw  whether  or  no.  you  did  send  that 
his  shoulder,  “should  not  hesitate  to  utter  at  oldest  yellow  boy  of  yours  to  Oberlin  before  the 
this  awful  crisis  their  religious  convictions.  You  war  began.  But  you  ain’t  the  only  man  South, 
may  repeat  it,  Sir,  as  from  Captain  Simmons,  only  you  are  more  steady  to  one,  Simmons — 
Lamum  is  a Yankee,  and  Lamum  is  a liar,  steady,  by  George ! to  one.” 

Never  had  I the  least  faith  in  him  or  his  paper.  “I  consider  your  licentious  remarks,  Sir,  as 
No,  Sir,  I was  not  falling.  When  I require  personal,”  says  Captain  Simmons,  reddening  and 
your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  maintain  an  up-  swelling  like  a turkey-cock, 
right  position  I will  say  so.  Nothing  new,  Sir,  “Don’t  intend  auy  offense,”  Bob  Withers  rat- 
in  the  paper,  save  foolish  rumors — nothing  at  ties  on;  “but  I appeal  to  Dr.  Peel,  dropped  in 
all  ” just  in  time.  No,  I won’t ; Dr.  Peel  is  one  «f 

“Nothing  new,  I’m  told,”  Dr.  Warner  re-  the  sinners,' like  Simmons  and  myself.  But 
marks  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  into  whose  room  he  here’s  Mr.  Ellis — regular  church-member  and 
next  enters.  “T  was  up  all  night  with  one  of  all  that,  now,  Mr.  Ellis.  Look  here.!  if  a man 
Colonel  Wright’s  hands  who  has  given  himself  will  livfe,  it’s  all  a matter  of  taste  ; my  taste  ain’t 
an  ugly  cut,  or  got  one  some  way.”  that  way  myself ; but  if  a man  will  livelor  years 

“Nothing  at  all, ’’replies,  concisely,  the  Scotch-  — you  ain’t  the  only  one,  Simmons — with  a ne- 
man,  who  is  busy  with  scissors  and  paste  at  his  gro  woman,  raise  up  a family — no  Indies  pres- 
collection,  “except  that  Sherman  is  in  posses-  ent,  I believe — this  is  the  point,  Mr.  Ellis — is  it 
sion  of  Savannah  with  grilling  loss,  and  flood’s  worse  to  do  that  illicitly,  illegally,  or  legally — 
army  has  been  utterly  routed  below  Nashville  1”  heh  ? As  to  this  whole  Secession,  I always  said 
“ Bless  my  soul ! and  it  must  be  true !”  ex-  it  was  only  the  grandest  sort  of  a spree — a tirree- 
claitns  the  electrified  Doctor,  bis  face  ablaze  mendous  spree,  by  George ! Smash  up  in  the 
without  isfaction.  end,  see  if  there  ain’t.” 

“ i Leg  you  will  let  me  pay  you  that  little  “ I consider,  Sir,  your  whole  strain  of  con- 
amount,  Doctor,”  Mr.  Ferguson  says  in  conclu-  versation  as  unworthy  a Southern  man,”  ex-, 
sion  of  their  conversation,  a very  animated  con<£  | [cj ted  [Y£[.| room  to  say  at  last.  “Your 
versation.  ” sentiments  are- dangerops,  Sir,  dangerous  foi'you 

“ Not  one  cent,  Sir;  not  onfe  tfeiti  t f IfllpbC  E TFTiRtertrOhift  Mnpi|ii|il;^SiV.  fc  They- will  not 
positively  offended  if  you  ever  mention  n i^gaiiV,-1  be  tolerated,  Sir!  *nW  for  fe&-!nswm,  Sir — ” 
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There  is  a nervousness,  an  excitability  of  man- 
ner, a feverish  motion  of  hands  and  feet  and  eye- 
lids with  Mr.  Ellis  which  attracts  more  attention 
than  what  he  says.  Bat  Boh  Withers,  in  the 
very  midst  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  excited  speech,  after 
contemplating  him  curiously  for  a -while,  utters 
a loud  and  long-continued  Whew ! turned  vio- 
lently up  in  its  ending,  and  with  an  “Oh,  by 
George  !”  walks  coolly  out  of  the  store. 

“ Pshaw ! Withers  must  be  drunk  this  morn- 
ing,” Captain  Simmons  explains  in  a dignified 
manner  to  Dr.  Peel,  after  Mr.  Ellis’s  excitement 
can  be  got  a little  under  control.  “Not  a bad 
fellow  poor  Withers,  only  he  will  find  when  too 
late  that” — and  the  Captain  says  it  with  tearful 
pathos — “ it  biteth  like  a serpent,  it  stingeth  like 
an  adder.” 

“ The  association  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
it  was  he  was  talking  about?”  asks  Dr.  Peel, 
magnificent  as  usual  in  broadcloth,  hair-oil,  and 
jewelry.  “ Sherman  and  Thomas  have  whipped 
Bob  into  that,  have  they  ? By  George ! gentle- 
men, we  are  getting  along,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  in 
condescending  imitation  of  the  person  just  de- 
parted. “Ijow  any  man,”  Dr.  Peel  adds  at 
last,  adjusting  the  gold  studs  upon  his  snowy 
shirt-cuffs,  “ can  look  upon  an  intermingling  of 
the  races  without  loathing  unutterable,  horror 
beyond  words,  I can  not  imagine.  It  is  done 
every  where  else  in  the  world,  which  is  one  of 
the  many  reasons  I have  for  looking  upon  our 
country  as  the  purest  and  noblest  on  earth  in 
that  it  so  regards — what  is  it? — miscegenation.” 
And  there  is  moral  force  in  the  solemnity  of  Dr. 
Peel’s  oaths  in  continuance  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 


“ Speaking  of  marriage,”  says  Captain  Sim- 
mons, exceedingly  malapropos,  “come,  Dr.  Peel, 
tell  us  when  it  is  to  be?”  he. asks;  for,  on  the 
strength  of  his  recent  public  speeches,  with  very 
complimentary  notices  of  the  same  in  the  Star, 
Captain  Simmons  is  on  more  familiar  terms 
with  Dr.  Peel,  splendid  Dr.  Peel,  than  of  old. 

“When  what  is  to  be?”  Dr.  Peel  brings  his 
full  front  to  bear  on  his  questioner.  Yes,  splen- 
did is  the  word,  in  his  fine  and  perfectly-fitting 
broadcloth,  sumptuous  satin  vest  crossed  with 
massive  links  of  gold,  diamond  pin,  finest  and 
whitest  linen,  superb  teeth,  large,  authoritative 
eyes. 

“Oh,  come,  come,  Doctor,”  says  Captain 
Simmons,  not  drunk  enough  to  be  sufficiently 
a match  in  dignity  with  Dr.  Peel,  “every  body 
in  Somerville  knows  it.  We  all  hope  "General 
Wright  won’t  let  the  war  prevent  his  having  a 
real,  old-fashioned,  grand  time  of  it.  You  and 
he  have  so  many  personal  friends,  too,  in  all  this 
region.  A regular  handsome  thing  of  it.  Doc- 
tor. I haven’t  sat  down  to  a good  table  for  four 
years,”  adds  Captain  Simmons — who  loves  eat- 
ing only  less  than  he  does  drinking — mournfully 
and  with  watering  lips. 

It  was  because  of  the  delicacy  of  the  matter. 
Of  course  it  was  that.  It  could  be  nothing  else, 
you  know.  All  men  about  to  be  married  are 
nervous  and  diffident.  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
Peel,  for  a man  of  his  mould  and  metal,  seemed 
for  a time  remarkably  teased  and  taken  aback. 
But  he  extricates  himself. 

“Oh,  nonsense,  gentlemen,”  waving  the  mat- 
ter off  wittf  ayegal  hand.  “ But  I can  tell  you 
a little  news  worth  your  hearing.” 

Captain  Simmons  is  wide  awake  in  an  in- 
stant. Mr.  Ellis  gets  over  his  counter  to  be 
nearer  the  Doctor,  listens  to  him  with  eager 
eyes.  Yes,  there  is  a pleasure.  Bill  Perkins 
finds  more  remuneration  in  that  than  in  his 
five  hundred  Confederate  dollars  a month,  in  be- 
ing the  bearer  of  news,  especially  good  news. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  with  tan- 
talizing dignity,  “a  friend  has  sent  me  a letter 
in  advance  of  the  mail.  No  mistake  this  time — 
Bragg’s  official  dispatch.  The  Federals  have 
made  an  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Fort  Fisher  is  the  outwork,  you  know,  of 
Wilmington.  I am  happy  to  say  they  have  been 
repulsed.  The  attack  was  under  command  of 
Beast  Butler — repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
They  won’t  try  that  game  again  in  a hurry.” 

“I  knew  it!”  exclaims  Mr.  Ellis,  with  in- 
tense delight,  rubbing  together  his  almost  trem- 
bling hands.  “Our  reverses  were  only  for  our 
trial,  you  know.  The  turning-point  is  reached 
at  last.  You  will  see  that  we  will,  from  this  out, 
have  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory.  The 
loss  of  Wilmington,  our  last  important  port! 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  would  have  ruined  us ! Had 
it  been  closed  I would  have  given  up  our  glo- 
rious cause  as  gone.  But  no ; if  Heaven  be  at 
times  against  us  it  is  not  unjust.  The’  God 
who  rules  us  could  not,  would  not  permit  so  ter- 
rible a wrong.”  And  Mr.  Ellis’s  eyes  glitter  and 
roll  with  an  excitement  almost  painful  to  behold. 
“ No,  as  you  say,  Sir,  they  will  not  attempt  that 
again.” 

“What  will  you  bet  of  it?”  replies  Dr.  Peel, 
suddenly,  and  with  singular  inconsistency.  “ Oh, 
pshaw ! I am  only  joking,  you  know.  Come, 
Captain  Simmons,  I know  of  course  that  you 
are  not  dry — you  never  are — but  I am.  Let  us 
see  if  Staples  has  any  of  that  whisky  left.  Won’t 
you  join  us,  Mr.  Ellis?  No?  Ah,  you  don’t 
know  what  is  good  for  you!  Good-morning! 
You  will  see  Bragg’s  congratulatory  address  to 
his  troops  in  the  morning’s  paper.  It’s  well  that 
• little  sanctified  chap  don’t  touch  liquor,  Sim- 
mons," Dr.  Peel  remarks,  with  oaths,  before 
they  have  well  got  out  of  the  store.  “ If  he  did, 
he  would  be  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  two 
months.  He’s  the  sort — he  and  Barker — they 
make  raving  Spiritualists,  Abolitionists,  Free 
Lovers,  and  the  like,  out  of  up  North.  Hurrah 
for  old  Bragg ! he’s  up  once  more ; wonder  how 
long  he'll  stay  so!” 

But  Mrs.  Warner.  The  whirlwinds  of  the 
hist  few  months  have  seized  upon  her,  lifted  her 
on  her  feet,  given  her  .the  ipost  wonderful  twist 
that  can  be  imagine®  j riffle  repulse 

of  Banks  on  Red  River  site  began  to  insist — in- 


flicting that  opinion  upon  the  Doctor  like  a 
scourge — that  we  are  whipped. 

“ We  are  whipped.  Doctor  Warner,  whipped ! 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I,  only  you  are  too 
great  a coward  to  say  so.  Sitting  among  people 
who  are  bragging  about  our  success  and  all  that 
stuff;  going  about  with  those  old  saddle-bags 
over  your  arm,  never  daring  to  contradict  even 
that  old  fool  of  a Doctor  Ginnis !” 

The  repulse  of  Banks  quieted  but  did  not 
wholly  silence  Mrs.  Warner.  If  it  did,  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  of  thfe  Mobile  forts,  the  re-election 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  capture  of  Savannah  seized 
this  Cassandra  up  again  as  in  a Delphic  blast. 
Poor  Doctor  Warner ! 

“We  are  whipped,  Doctor  Warner,  whipped, 
whipped !”  She  insists  upon  it,  as  if  perpetually 
contradicted  by  her  husband  therein — breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  and  upon  their  nuptial  couch  the 
Doctor  goes  to  sleep  almost  every  night  to  the 
same  reiterated  assertion. 

So  that  when  he  ventures,  the  morning  after 
Dr.  Peel  has  electrified  good  Mr.  Ellis  with  the 
Fort  Fisher  news,  to  read  to  his  wife  at  break- 
fast the  official  tidings  of  the  repulse  of  Butler 
from  that  outwork,  Mrs.  Warner  justly  regards 
it  as  a personal  insult. 

“It’s  all  a lie,  Doctor  Warner,  and  you  know 
it.  You  only  read  it  to  me  to  contradict  me. 
Repulsed  ! and  a man  of  your  sense  ! I tell  you 
we  are  whipped,  whipped ! and  if  you  had  half 
an  idea  of  your  own,  or  half  a tongue  to  speak 
out  like  any  other  man  what  you  really  think, 
you’  would  know  it  and  say  it.  I’ve  no  patience 
with  you ! Even  that  meek,  poor-spirited  Mrs. 
Ret  Roberts  had  energy  enough  to  tell  me  so, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  when  I was  there  last. 
They  do  say  that  brute  of  a Roberts  treats  her 
with  crudest  unkindness.  I’d  like  to  see  any  man 
try  that  with  me.  Dare  not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, her  own  minister,  preach  these  ever  so  many 
years  ; afraid  of  her  husband,  poor  thing ! Her 
very  boy,  with  his  bold  eyes,  growing  up  just 
like  his  father.  Yes,  whipped — if  you  only  had 
sense  to  know  it !” 

So  that  when,  n6t  three  weeks  afterward,  Dr. 
Warner  reads  to  her,  over  his  forgotten  coffee 
and  cold  steak,  the  news,  which  has  burst  upon 
Somerville,  almost  deranging  Mr.  Ellis  and  ex- 
torting terrific  blasphemy  from  Dr.  Peel,  that 
Fort  Fisher  has  been  captured,  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly captured,  when  wqin  Somerville  did  not 
even  know  that  another  attack  upon  it  was  in  con- 
templation— when  the  Doctor  reads  the  news  in 
a cheerful  tone  to  his  wife  what  is  his  reward  ? 

“And  now,  Dr.  Warner,  from  this  time  out,  I 
do  hope  you  will  hold  your  tongue.  There  you 
sat  not  one  week  ago,  arguing,  disputing  that 
we  were  not  whipped,  reading  all  sorts  of  ridic- 
ulous stories  about  the  Federals  being  repulsed ! 
Can  you  look  me  straight  in  the  eyes  and  tell 
me  I didn’t  tell  you  it  was  a lie  ? You  know 
you  can’t.  You  tire  my  very  life  out  with  your 
eternal  contradiction.  It’s  enough  I take  one 
view  of  a thing,  it’s  the  signal  for  you  to  take  the 
other.  I tell  you,  once  for  all,  we  are  whipped ; 
if  you  persist  in  saying  we  are  not,  I solemnly 
declare,  if  ’Ria  and  Bub  were  not  here  at  table — 
b e-have  yourself,  ’Ria — I could  box  your  ears  with 
my  own  hands.  There’s  that  man  Neely ; you 
know  he  was  goose  enough  to  buy  up  confiscated 
property  right  and  left.  The  fact  is,  he  got  his 
hands  so  full  of  Confederate  money  vvitli  his 
swindling  contracts  he  couldn’t  get  rid  of  it  any 
way.  Well,  Mrs.  Ginnis  herself  told  me  yester- 
day that  Dr.  Peel  had  told  her  that  Neely  was 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  trade  off  all  his 
property  of  that  kind.  He  don’t  care  what  for 
so  he  can  trade  it  off’.  As  if  he  could  find  any 
body  fool  enough  to  take  him  up ! That  old 
Staples,  too,  they  tell  me  he  was  a tailor  once ; 
any  body  who  ever  saw  him  walking  up  the  street 
could  tell  that  by  the  twist  in  his  legs,  his  hair 
sticking  out  in  every  direction — they  tell  me  he's 
making  desperate  efforts  to  do  the  same  thing. 
All  the  rest  of  them,  if  the  truth  was  known. 
You  may  thank  me  yon  didn’t  buy  any.  Of 
course  you  won’t  remember  it,  you  never  do  any 
thing  I say;  but  if  I said  to  you  once,  don’t  touch 
confiscated  property,  I told  you  so  ten  thou- 
sand times.  And  there’s  that  Brother  Barker, 
too,  as  they  call  him.  The  man  looks  as  if  he 
had  seen  a ghost.  Not  that  he  doesn’t  richly 
deserve  it ; but  the  way  his  own  members  treat 
that  poor  creature  is  shameful.  But  you  ought 
to  see  Dr.  Ginnis ; you  know  how  he  swells  up 
sometimes ; the  man  looks — I noticed  him  close 
when  I was  there  yesterday — flabby.  Always  so 
full  of  talk  too ; and  yesterday — yon  know  I 
spent  the  day  there — he  didn’t  have  one  word  to 
say.  But  I did.  I ain’t  afraid  if  you  are.  I 
told  them  we  were  whipped,  whipped!  They 
said  Barker  and  all  their  other  preachers  are 
urging  it  as  a reason  why  the  South  should  hold 
out,  that,  if  the  Confederacy  is  whipped,  it  is  all 
over  with  their  denomination — a blessed  rid- 
dance I thought,  though  I didn’t  say  so.  The 
only  thing  Dr.  Ginnis  could  say  was  some  stuff 
about  peace  negotiations  going  on,  as  if — What 
is  that  you  say?  Rumored  that  the  Confeder- 
acy has  been  recognized  by  France,  England, 
and  Spain?  Stuff!  You  may  be  fool  enough 
to  believe  it,  I am  not.  If  we  are  doing  so  well 
as  you  say,  why  ain’t  our  money  worth  more — 
heh  ? There  was  that  Bob  Withers— Mr.  Gin- 
nis told  me  about  it  yesterday— went  and  tacked 
up  a fifty-dollar  ne^ssue  note  on  the  wall  of 
his  office,  just  to  secpie  said,  if  any  body  would 
steal  it— stealing  as  they  are  every  thing  else. 
Left  it  there  all  night.  "What  do  vou  think? 
Next  morning  he  finds  it  there  still,  and  a onc- 
hundred-dollar  bill  stuck  tip  beside  it  by  some- 
body else.  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Dr.  Warner, 
I tell  you  we  are  whipped!  That  a mau  of 
your  sense — ” 

Ye  sparkling  stars ! Let  us  run. 

Dr.  Warner  did.  At  least,  did  not  run,  he  is 
altogether  too  fat  for  that,  walked  away  in  a 
. disheveled  condition  of  hair  and  attire ; but  he 
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has  the  appearance  of  being  blown  about  rather 
by  gales  genial,  though  violent,  than  by  wintry 
blasts.  And  he  meets  upon  the  streets  this  brac- 
ing February  morning  of  sixty-five — who  does 
he  not  meet  in  fact? — old  Mr.  Adams,  who 
hooks  his  long  finger  into  the  Doctor’s  button- 
hole to  tell  him  that  he  is  sending  a wagon  with 
“a  few  things” — at  least  a hundred  dollars’ worth, 
by-the-by — up  to  help  Silas  Jewett’s  family,  which 
Mr.  Adams  has  had  a hint  are  in  a needy  con- 
dition. Mrs.  Jewett  is  sick,  perhaps  Dr.’ War- 
ner will  make  out  a little  bill  of  such  medicines 
to  go  in  the  wagon,  as  he,  Dr.  W.,  may  think 
acceptable.  Which  the  Doctor  gladly  promises 
to  do,  laughing  off  the  earnest  offer  on  the  part 
of  thin  old  Mr.  Adams  to  pay  for  the  same. 
Fact  is,  ambng  the  Union  folks  just  now  each  lip 
is  quivering  so  with  Hail  Columbia,  each  heart 
is  so  much  a Star-Spangled  Banner  struggling 
so  to  unfold  itself,  that  a man  jumps  at  any  way 
of  showing  his  feelings. 

He  is  still  engaged  with  old  Mr.  Adams  when 
Mrs.  Smithers  passes  them,  tall,  red,  savage, 
and  cuts  them  both  down  with  her  eyes  in  pass- 
ing as  with  a tomahawk— tut-traitors’ ! But  the 
Doctor  happens  next  upon  Bob  Withers  and  Cap- 
tain Simmons,  Dr.  Ginnis  joining  them  while 
they  stop  to  chat.  Friendly  ? The  most  touch- 
ing affection  has  sprung  up  toward  Dr.  Warner. 
In  fact  no  Union  man  can  appear  on  the  streets 
now  but  some  old  Secession  acquaintance  is  sure 
to  stop  him  with  a “Why,  how  are  you  ?”  and  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  as  if  they  were  friends 
long  parted,  which  in  a sense  is  nothing  but  the 
fact. 

Even  gVirn  Mr.  Ferguson,  having  posted  his 
Scrap-book  up  to  date,  is  on  the  streets.  Mr. 
Arthur,  himself  respectfully  greeted  on  all  sides 
these  days,  can  not  but  smile  when  he  sees  Joe 
Staples  suddenly  recognize  the  Scotchman  with 
pleased  surprise,  and,  with  hands  years  ago  sol- 
emnly dedicated  by  Joe  to  the  hanging  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  actually  but  respectfully  seize  upon 
that  individual  and  draw  him  persuasively  aside 
to  “have  a little  talk.”  A talk  in  which  Joe 
takes  occasion  to  bewail  the  infatuation  of  Dr. 
Ginnis,  Barker,  Lamum,  Wright,  and  others  in* 
the  past,  and  to  thank  his  stars  that  tho’ugh  “a 
man  in  my  position  would  not  dare  openly  and 
violently  to  oppose  them,  you  know,  Sir,  I all 
along  regretted  their  folly,  and  kept  off  from  the 
whole  thing  just  as  much  as  I possibly  could. 
And  now,  Mr.  Ferguson,  if  any  man  in  Somer- 
ville, as  I have  said  a thousand  times,  has  hard 
sense,  you  have,  when  do  yon  think  this  thing 
is  going  to  end  ? in  confidence,  now  ?” 

Truth  is,  as  the  scale  goes  down  with  the  one 
side  it  ascends  with  the  other.  The  joy  of  the 
hour  thrills  every  Union  heart  in  Somerville, 
irradiating  even  the  cellar  of  Alf  Morgnn.  If 
things  improve  at  the  present  rate  it  will  require 
more  vigor  than  little  Mrs.  Budd  possesses  to 
keep  Alf  much  longer  in  bounds.  Do  what  she 
can,  he  will  hum  Hail  Columbia  and  whistle 
Yankee  Doodle  at  his  subterranean  shoe-making. 
The  foolish  fellow  actually  has  a Union  flag 
down  there  “to  feel  of,”  he  says,  for  it  is  too 
dark  in  his  hole  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  can  not  refrain  from  going  up  into 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  room  to  have  a laugh  over  mat- 
ters; for  we  Union  people  in  Somerville  feel  a 
deal  more  like  laughing  these  days  than  we  used 
to  do.  More  roses  in  Mrs.  Budd’s  cheeks  now 
than  for  years  past,  as  Jem  says. 

“Every  Union  man  tells  me  the  same,”  Mr. 
Arthur  says,  “and  I know  it  is  true  of  myself. 
People  that  haven’t  spoken  to  you  for  years*  peo- 
ple that  have  cursed  you,  people  that  have  been 
scarce  restrained  by  the  Hand  that  withheld 
Saul  from  the  murder  of  David  from  killing 
you,  will  now  hardly  let  you  get  along  the  streets 
for  greetings.  You  notice  how  it  is  at  Sunday- 
school  and  church,  how  they  are  sending  back 
their  children  and  coming  back  themselves? 
Others,  I dare  say,  if  shame  would  let  them. 
Not  Mr.  Ellis  though — he  is  grummer,  gruffer, 
more  distant  than  ever.  I don’t  know  how  many 
who  voted  against  Secession,  but  went  into  it 
and  became  the  most  bitter,  have  taken  occasion 
to  remind  me,  and  every  body  else,  I suppose, 
of  their  original  ground;  though  once  they  be- 
wailed having  voted  for  the  Union  as  the  great- 
est of  their  shortcomings." 

“It  is  only  because  the  frogs,  lice,  flies,  mur- 
rain, boils,  hail,  locusts,  thick  darkness  have 
come  upon  them,  as  upon  the  Egyptians,”  says 
the  stony  Scotchman;  “You  know  as  well  as  I 
in  each  interval  of  disaster  these  people  are  as 
infatuated  as  ever.  I would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  hand  of  God  is  lifted  from  them  yet  again, 
with  the  same  result.  Perhaps  when  the  last 
plague,  the  very  death  of  the  first-born,  has  be- 
fallen, even  Ellis  and  his  like  may  be  convinced. 

I never  thought  that  under  the  New  Testament 
Dispensation — so  deep  into  it 'too — in  such  a 
Christian  land  as  this  also — there  could  be  such  a 
revival  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  as  it  were.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Arthur,”  continued  the  Scotchman, 
solemnly,  “ when  I consider  the  awful  judgments 
of  Jehovah — the  same  God  who  sent  the  Deluge, 
who  destroyed  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  who  slew 
the  Canaanites,  who  dealt  so  terribly  with  the 
Hebrews,  upon  this  land  during  this  fearful  war 
— I tremble  while  I adore.  Even  though  He  be 
merciful  in  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  a just  God  still. 
This  is  the  new  dispensation,  I know ; but  His 
most  terrible  manifestation  of  wrath  against  sin 
is  yet  to  be  made — the  destruction  of  this  globe 
by  fire.  The  Pope  and  the  Turk  are  to  fall  in 
sixty-six,  are  they  ? The  Apostle  says  there  are 
many  Antichrists;  who  knows  what  awful  times 
may  be  in  reserve  for  England,  and  Scotland 
even,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  who  of  you  here  had  before  supposed  that 
Slavery  was  an  Antichrist  which  had  to  go  down 
in  fire  and  blood  and  earthquake,  as  well  as  the 
Pope? 

“ Hold  on  a moment !”  Mr.  Ferguson  adds, 
to  his  friend,  at  last  rising  to  leave.  “ I .want  {q_ 


prove  to  you  that  the  universal  insubordination 
all  through  the  Confederacy,  which  all  the  papers 
are  bewailing  so,  is  an  inevitable  fruit  of  the 
very  principle  of  Secession.  It  struck  so  effective 
a blow  at  the  very  idea  of  Law,  Order,  Govern- 
ment, as  to  kill  that  vital  thing  even  for  their 
own  use.  Besides,  I want  to  show  you  from  my 
Scrap-book  that  no  two  men  South,  however  de- 
voted to  Secession,  can  agree  on  any  one  thing 
under  Secession.  Truth,  you  observe,  is  one ; 
while  Falsehood  is  as  millionfold  as  the  shifting 
clouds.  So  sure  as  one  mau  advances  hi6  opin- 
ions upon  foreign  intervention,  employment  of 
negroes  in  the  army — whatever  it  is,  another  is 
sure  to  start  up  and  vehemently  dispute  it.  It 
is  like  the  contentions  of  infidels — ” 

But  if  Mr.  Arthur  can  listen  to  such  treason 
we  can  not. 


“RING  DOWN  THE  DROP,  I CAN 
NOT  PLAY.” 

[A.  painful  scene  recently  occurred  at  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Theatre.  Mr.  M Kean  Buchanan  and  daughter 
were  announced  to  appear  in  11  Hamlet but  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan was  at  that  time  lying  dangerously  ill  with  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart,  and  it  was  stated  to  the  audience  that 
the  young  lady  consequently  could  not  appear.  The  audi- 
ence, however,  desired  the  play  to  proceed,  omitting  the 
part  of  Ophelia;  but  when  Mr.  Buchanan  appeared  and 
commenced  the  soliloquy — “To  be  or  not  to  be,”  he  had 
not  proceeded  half  a dozen  lines  when  his  feelings  over- 
came him,  and,  falling  into  a chair,  he  exclaimed : u My 
wile  is  dying.  Take  your  money.  Ring  down  the  drop,  I 
can  not  play.”  Mrs.  Buchanan  was  dead  before  he  reached 
the  hotel.] 

Oh  ! painted  gauds  and  mimic  scenes, 

And  pompous  trick  that  nothing  means ! 

Oh ! glaring  light  and  shouting  crowd, 

And  love-words  in  derision  vowed! 

Oh!  crowned  king  with  starving  eyes, 

And  dying  swain  who  never  dies ! 

Oh ! hollow  show  and  empty  heart, 

Great  ministers  of  tragic  art! 

“There’s  that  within  which  passeth  show 
The  days  they  come,  the  days  they  go. 

We  live  two  lives,  on  either  page — 

The  one  upon  the  painted  stage, 

With  all  the  world  to  hear  and  gaze, 

And  comment  on  each  changing  phase; 

The  other,  that  sad  life  within, 

Where  love  may  purify  a sin. 

Ring  up  the  drop,  the  play  is  on ; 

Our  hour  of  entrance  comes  anon. 

Choke  down  the  yearnings  of  the  soul ; 

Weak  doting  fool,  art  thou  the  whole? 

The  stage  is  waiting,  take  thy  part; 

Forget  to-night  thou  hast  a heart; 

Let  sunshine  break  the  gathering  cloud, 

And  smile  thou  on  the  waiting  crowd. 

Hear  how  their  plaudits  fill  the  scene. 

Is  not  thy  greedy  ear  full  keen? 

Is  not  a thousand- shouts  a baltn 
For  all  thy  throbbing  heart’s  alarm  ? 

“To  be  or  not  to  be” — the  screed 
Is  listened  to  with  breathless  heed. 

Oh!  painter  with  a paiuted  mask, 

Is  thy  brain  wandering  from  thy  task? 

Can  it  be  true  that  scores  of  years 
Do  not  suffice  to  murder  tears? 

Can  it  be  true  that  all  of  art 

Has  failed  to  teach  the  human  heart? 

Can  gauds,  and  tricks,  and  shout,  and  glare, 
The  deafening  drum,  the  trumpet’s  blare. 

With  all  their  wild,  delirious  din 
Not  stifle  this  sad  life  within  ? 

Pah ! man,  the  eager  people  wait, 

Go  on  with  all  thy  studied  prate. 

Shall  you  not  feed  their  longing  eyes 
Because — because  a woman  dies? 

What  cares  the  crowd  for  dying  wives, 

For  broken  hearts,  or  blasted  lives ! 

They  paid  their  money,  and — they  say, 
living  or  dead— ron  with  the  play. 

What!  staggering  man,  why,  where’s .vour  art? 
That  stare  was  good ; that  tragic  start 
Would  make  your  fortune,  were  it  not 
That  it  rebukes  the  author’s  plot. 

“My  wife  is  dying!”  he  ne’er  wrote 
The  words  that  struggle  in  thy  throat. 

“Take  back  your  money,”  did  you  say? 
“Ring  down  the  drop,  I can  not  play.” 

Ring  down  the  drop,  the  act  is  o’er; 

Her  bark  has  touched  the  golden  shore. 

While,  reading  from  life’s  inner  page, 

Stands  there  the  actor  of  the  §tagc ; 

But  not  upon  the  cold,  white  corse 
Falls  there  a word  of  sad  remorse 
From  all  that  crowd  who  beard  him  say, 

“ Ring  down  the  drop,  I can  not  play." 


“WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  GREEK.” 

This  graphic  and  lifelike  sketch,  from  which  the 
illustration  on  our  first  page  is  reproduced,  was  orig- 
inally painted  by  J.  G.  Brown,  Esq.,  whose  paint- 
ing of  “The  Little  Queen  of  the  Woods”  we  illus- 
trated last  week.  For  the  photographs  from  which 
we  engraved  both  these  spirited  pictures  we  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Gkllati.y  & Lecky,  835  Broad- 
wav,  who  have  published  these  and  many  other  in- 
teresting photographs  illustrating  especially  works 
of  art. 

Mr.  Brown,  after  conceiving  the  design  of  this 
painting  and  wishing  to  paint  the  picture  from  life, 
advertised  in  the  New  York  Herald  for  “two  ragged 
boot-blacks”  with  their  boot-blacking  apparatus,  of- 
fering them  $2  each  per  day  for  their  attendauer  at 
his  studio  in  Broadway.  On  the  morning  when 
this  advertisement  appeared  Mr.  Brown,  upon  ar, 
riving  at  his  studio,  found  the  street  lined  with  a 
procession  of  booi-hlacks,  all  of  whom  had  read  the 
NelUfM|l  fcfaiUWl  hefdre  breakfast  aud  promptly 
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BURNING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  May  21,  1866.— Photographed  bt  Rockwood  & Co.,  New  Yobk.— [See  Page  3G6.] 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE  AND  CHAPEL  AT  TRENT  RIVER  SETTLEMENT [Sketched  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.] 


NEGRO  HUTS  AT  TRENT  RIVER  SETTLEMENT,. 


GENERALS  STEEDMAgi  £ BH-fflJON  CONFERRING  WITH  THE  FREEDMEN  IN  THEIR  CHURCH  AT  TRENT  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. — SK-E^C^Epy;!^  Tj|R|  pin5!-— [See  Paok  3«C.] 
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THE  OLD  CRADLE. 

Aw  this  was  your  Cradle?  why,  surely,  my  Jenny, 
8uch  slender  dimensions  go  somewhat  to  show 
You  were  a delightfully  small  Pic-a-ninny 
Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers  ago. 

Your  baby-days  flowed  in  a much-troubled  channel; 

1 see  you  as  then  in  your  impotent  strife, 

A tight  little  bundle  of  wailing  and  flannel, 

Perplexed  with  that  newly-found  fardel  called  Life. 

To  hint  at  an  infantine  frailty  is  scandal ; 

Let  by-gones  be  by-gones — and  somebody  knows 
It  was  bliss  Buch  a Baby  to  dance  and  to  dandle, 

Your  cheeks  were  so  velvet — so  rosy  your  toes. 

Ay,  here  is  your  Cradle,  and  Hope,  a bright  spirit. 
With  Love  now  is  watching  beside  it,  I know. 

They  guard  the  small  nest  you  yourself  did  inherit 
Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers  ago. 

It  is  Hope  gilds  the  future — Love  welcomes  it  smiling; 

Thus  wags  this  old  world,  therefore  stay  not  to  ask — 
“My  future  bids  fair,  is  my  future  beguiling?’* 

If  masked,  still  it  pleases — then  raise  not  the  mask. 

Is  life  a poor  coil  some  would  gladly  be  doffing? 

He  is  riding  post-haste  who  their  wrongs  will  adjust ; 
For  at  most  ’tin  a footstep  from  cradle  to  coffin — 

From  a spoonful  of  pap  to  a mouthful  of  dust. 

Then  smile  as  your  future  is  smiling,  my  Jenny!  • 
Though  blossoms  of  promise  are  lost  in  the  rose, 

I still  see  the  face  of  my  small  Mc-a-ninny 
Unchanged,  for  these  cheeks  are  as  blooming  as  those. 
Ay,  here  is  your  Cradle!  much,  much  to  my  liking, 
Though  nineteen  or  twenty  long  winters  have  sped; 
But,  hark!  as  Pm  talking  there’s  six  o’clock  striking, 
It  is  time  Jenny’s  baby  should  be  in  its  bed. 


BETSEY’S  BONNET. 

“Well,  Uncle  Abel,  now  you  are  off  for  home, 

I suppose:  trading  all  done,  crops  all  bargained 
for,  eh?”  and  John  Dare  lifted  his  hat  and  pushed 
back  his  thick  hair  as  he  stood  on  the  hotel  steps 
talking  to  a plain  country  farmer  in  a suit  of  home- 
spnn  gray. 

“ Wa’al,  no,  not  quite  yet,  John.  I want  to  get 
Betsey  a bunnit ; a real  nice  -one ; just  as  good  a 
one  as  a Yorker  might  want.  ’Cause  Betsey’s 
worked  awful  hard  this  spring.  Times  are  good 
too.  So  I guess  well  see  if  my  Betsey  sha’n’t  look 
as  good  as  any  body.  S’pose  you  don’t  want  to  go 
along  with  me,  do  you?” 

“Let  me  6ee — four  o’clock — yes,  I’ll  go,  Uncle 
Abel.  I’ll  look  at  the  pretty  girls,  though;  you 
won’t  mind  that.  Come  on.” 

So  they  walked  off  up  the  street,  the  fashionable 
attire  of  the  young  lawyer  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  antiquated  cut  of  the  farmer's  garments, 
which  at  home  were  wont  to  lie  in  solemn  state  in 
the^spare  room  all  the  week,  only  to  be  worn  on 
Sunday  with  becoming  carefulness.  There  was  lit- 
tle likeness  in  the  face — a trifle  too  fair  for  manly 
beauty,  with  its  blonde  mustache  and  setting  of 
. dose,  brown  curls — to  the  bronzed  and  beardless 
one,  with  the  few  locks,  spare  and  gray,  beneath 
the  well-brushed  hat ; but  the  clear  blue  eye  was 
the  same  in  both,  and  like  those  that  were  closed 
forever  under  the  sod  by  the  apple-orchard  on  Un- 
cle Abel’s  farm,  where  his  dead  sister  was  laid  when 
•John  w as  a tiny  child.  It  troubled  John  not  a whit 
to  be  seen  with  the  plain  countryman!  In  spite  of 
bis  perfumed  hair  and  well-gloved  hand  his  heart 
was  true  and  leal  to  the  good  friend  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  inquiring  glances  of  his  companions  gave 
him  no  annoyance  whatever. 

They  reached  Madame  Rozette’s  at  last,  and 
John  lounged  in  the  doorway  and  straightway  en- 
gaged in  the  laudable  employment  of  linding  out 
the  prettiest  face  among  the  girls  in  attendance. 
Josit  Mollett,  radiant  with  smiles  and — and  I think 
a little  artificial  bloom,  came  forward  witu  her  most 
bewitching  glances  to  wait  upon  the  old  fanner  who 
brought  so  attractive  a person  with  him ; and,  fan- 
cying that  she  would  show  her  superior  ability  by 
so  doing,  made  up  her  mind  to  quiz  Uncle  Abel  un- 
mercifully. Poor  old  man!  He  ne^er  was  so  mis- 
erable in  his  life.  In  Hoptown  he  would  have  had 
no  trouble  whatever  Miss  Crabtree,  in  her  plain 
dress  and  cap  with  lavender  ribbons,  would  have 
told  him  at  once  what  to  get,  and  her  little  gray 
eyes  would  not  have  confused  him  in  the  least. 

But  here  was  a fine  lady  with  a great  circumfer- 
ence of  black  silk  trailing  out  along  the  carpet,  a 
waist  no  bigger  than  a wasp,  a head  on  which  the 
hair  seemed  struggling  in  crimps  and  curls  to  get 
away  from  shining  bands  strapped  tightly  around 
it,  and  a pair  of  great  black  eyes  looking  straight 
at  him.  While  the  damsel  held  up  one  style  after 
another,  or  tied  them  on  coquettisbly,  Uncle  Abel 
looked  at  John  imploringly,  but  derived  no  help 
from  him. 

“Now,  young  woman,  show  me  some  of  yohr 
best  bonnets— real  good  ones.  None  of  your  old- 
fashioned  poor  things  for  my  wife.” 

Having  said  this  Uncle  Abel  felt  that  he  had 
stated  the  case  clearly  and  should  have  no  farther 
trouble. 

Miss  losie  sailed  about  and  returned  with  a white 
chip  gipsy  trimmed  with  blue,  a shirred  green  satin 
with  a red  rose  on  it,  and  a gray  straw  trimmed  with 
scarlet  poppies. 

“Now  this  will  be  fust  what  you  want,  . ~*i. 
sure ; only  twenty-live  dollars  too — so  cheap  and  so 
becoming.” 

Uncle  Abel  confessed  afterward  that  he  felt  piite 
confounded  at  the  great  price,  but  did  not  mean  to 
let  that  Frenchified  girl  know  it,  so  he  only  said, 
“Oh,  that’s  the  style,  eh?  It  ain’t  a bit  like  Bet- 
sey's old  one  though.' 

“ Oh  no.  Sir,  the  fashion  has  changed  entirely. 
Now  this  gipsy  is  just  the  newest  thing  out,  and 
your  wife  would  set  the  fashion  in  the  town,  I don’t 
doubt.” 

She  looked  up  at  John  Dare  merrily,  but  could 
not  interpret  the  look  in  his  eyes;  so,  Liking  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  an  expression  of  admiration,  she 
pursued  the  same  strain  • 

“Just  fresh  from  Paris;  I am  sure  your  wife 
. would  like  that.  Shan  Uriy  it  op  for  you  ?” 

“ Wa’al  yebj  I pair!  tell  better  how  it  looks  then. 
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“ There— it  goes  on  in  this  way and  Josie  pitch- 
es the  little  thing  over  her  rosy  face,  tied  the  strings 
in  a big  bow  knot,  and  swept  down  the  length  of 
the  room.  “ Don’t  you  like  it  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  it’s  kind  o’  purty ; but  it’s  awful  queer, 
ain’t  it,  John?” 

John  thus  appealed  to  could  only  answer  that  he 
“ knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  women's  bon- 
nets;” and  took  up  his  reverie,  whatever  it  was,  just 
where  it  was  broken  off.  But  looking  idly  in  the 
long  mirror  opposite  he  saw  Josie  making  signs  to 
another  girl,  and  he  soon  found  that  they  were 
amusing  themselves  vastly  at  the  perplexity  of 
their  customer.  He  saw,  too,  that  a pale,  quiet 
girl,  with  smooth  brown  hair  looked  up  from  her 
work  indignantly,  and  he  rather  saw  than  heard 
her  say,  “For  shame;”  and  grow  crimson  as  she 
spoke. 

His  own  face  flushed  a little  as  he  became  aware 
that  Uncle  Abel  was  being  made  the  butt  of  their 
jokes — good  Uncle  Abel,  who  was  looking  so  ad- 
miringly at  the  fabrics  incomprehensible  to  him, 
his  old  heart  only  full  of  the  thought  how  he  should 
make  his  present  wortliy  of  the  patient  soul  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

Then  John  was  greatly  perplexed ; for  as  he  said 
truly,  he  knew  nothing  about  all  that  mysterious 
and  bewildering  arrangement  of  dress  that  lie  saw 
every  day. 

Still  he  knew  that  Aunt  Betsey’s  spare  locks, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  gray,  were  not  dressed  in 
modern  style,  and  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
see  whereabouts  on  that  dear  old  head  any  of  these 
gipsys  or  fanchons  would  rest.  He  remembered 
that  long  ago  Aunt  Betsey  was  wont  to  twist  her 
hair  with  the  same  energy  that  distinguished  all 
her  movements,  and  that  this  operation  resulted  in 
a hard  knob  at  the  back  of  hex  head,  like  a door- 
handle, which  certainly  would  not  harmonize  with 
these  capeless  head-dresses. 

Just  as  his  brow  was  overcast  with  this  thought 
the  pale  girl  came  toward  Uncle  Abel,  her  cheek 
flushing  as  she  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  other  girls, 
holding  in  her  hand  a plain  Leghorn  bonnet,  trimmed 
quietly  with  violet  ribbon. 

She  wore  a mourning  dress,  and  the  plain  brooch 
at  her  throat  held  a lock  of  gray  hair. 

“ I think  that  this  might  suit  you,  Sir,”  she  said. 
“If  your  wife  don’t  dress  her  hair  in  these  fashions 
those  bonnets  would  not  do  at  all.  This  is  rich  and 
plain,  and  covers  the  back  of  the  head  aijd  neck.” 

“Wa’al  now,  tell  me,  for  I have  got  so  bothered 
with  these  things  that  I don’t  know  one  from  t’other. 
I want  to  get  a nice  bunnit  for  Betsey,  and  I mean 
to.  Now  jest  tell  me  if  you  would  like  your  mo- 
ther to  wear  one  like  this?” 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am.  I didn’t  see 
and  he  touched  the  sleeve  of  her  black  dress.  “ I — 
I — am  so  sorry!” 

“The  young  girl  brushed  off  a tear  quickly  as 
she  said : “ I have  no  mother  now ; but  if  you’ll 
trust  me,  Sir,  I think  this  will  suit.” 

She  had  stood  hitherto  just  out  of  the  range  of 
Johu  Dare’s  vision,  and  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 
Something  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  attracted  him, 
perhaps,  and  when  Uncle  Abel  called : 

“Here,  John  Dare!”  he  stepped  hastily  enough 
toward  them.  The  girl  thrust  the  bonnet  in  Uncle 
Abel’s  hand,  and  would  have  been  out  of  sight  if 
her  dress  had  not  caught  on  one  of  the  branching 
stands  and  held  her  fast. 

“Amy !”  and  John  Dare,  with  a hot  flush  on  his 
face,  caught  her  hand  and  so  detained  her.  “Amy 
Egbert,  have  I found  you  at  last?” 

The  girl’s  face  grew  white  and  red  by  turns,  and 
the  words  she  spoke  came  so  low  and  broken  that 
only  John  could  catch  their  meaning. 

Uncle  Abel  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  fore- 
head, and,  still  holding  the  hat  in  his  hand,  looked 
open-mouthed  from  one  to  the  other. 

“I  guess  you  must  have  knowed  this  young  wo- 
man afore,  didn’t  you  ?”  he  said : but  John  was  too 
busy  with  eager  questions,  and  Amy  was  trem- 
bling and  flushing  as  she  tried  to  speak  calmly,  and 
so  his  question  was  unanswered.  Pretty  Josie  was 
dividing  her  attention  between  a new  customer  and 
tho  strange  scene  beside  her,  and  between  anger  and 
mortification  she  looked  in  uo  need  of  help  from 
rouge  as  she  tossed  her  head  and  muttered  various 
uncourteous  remarks  in  regard  to  “that  Amy  Eg- 
bert and  her  beau.” 

Uncle  Abel  held  the  hat  a while  longer  quite  pa- 
tiently, but  at  last  despaired  of  the  interview  being 
ended,  so  he  coughed  and  then  he  said : 

“ I’ll  take  this  bunnit.  Twenty  dollars  is  a good 
deal,  but  Betsey’s  worth  it.  ain’t  she,  John  ?” 

John  need  not  have  started  so,  or  said  “ Very,” 
which  wasn’t  a sensible  answer  at  all ; but  Uncle 
Abel  laughed  a little  tc  hiniselt,  and  said,  softly : 
“ Oh,  boys  will  be  boys  • ” He  was  obliged  to  tell 
Miss  Egbert  the  direction  over  twice  too,  and  felt 
quite  uneasy  lest  it  should  not  arrive  at  bis  hotel  in 
time. 

Outside  the  loor  John  turned  to  leave  his  uncle, 
and  looked  as  shy  as  a girl  as  he  said,  “ It’s  all 
right,  Uncle  Abel.  You’ve  found  a new  bonnet, 
and  I’ve  found  a — a — an  old  friend !’ 

Uncle  Abel  held  his  hand  fast,  and  looked  a mo- 
ment, without  speaking,  in  John’s  face,  in  a wistful 
wav ; then  said,  looking  in  the  young  man’s  eyes, 
“ She’s  a motherless  girl,  John  I” 

“Uncle  Abel!”  and  John  turned  angrily  way, 
or  would  have  done  so  if  the  detaining  hand  had 
not  held  him  with  a grasp  which  sixty  years  had 
not  weakened.  “ Look  here,  my  boy  I meant  no 
offense.  None  of  my  blood  turn  villains,"  he  add- 
ad,  proudly;  “but  you  see  she’s  young  and  purty 
and  forlorn,  md,  maybe,  if  you  see  too  much  of  her 
she  might  get  to  thinkin’  more  of  you  than  would 
be  good  for  her.  and  if  you  ain’t  in  earnest  I guess 
’twonld  breax  her  heart.  Shake  liand6  with  your 
old  uncle,  my  boy  I meant  no  harm : but  I prom- 
ised ’Liza  when  she  was  on  her  dyin’  bed  that  1 
would  alius  try  to  give  you  good  advice , and  the 
last  words  a’most  that  she  spoke,  says  she,  ‘ Abel, 
watch  over  my  boy.’  ” 

“ My  dear,  kind  uncle,  [ thank  you — indeed  I do 
—for  all  your  kindness ; but  I could  not  bear  to 
think  that  you  should  misjudge  me.  I knew  Amy 


long  ago,  when  her  parents  were  both  living,  and 
she  had  all  that  wealth  could  give  her.  I loved 
her  then  in  a quiet  way,  but  I was  too  poor  to  tell 
lier  so.  Then  came  reverses  and  death,  and  in  her 
poverty  and  pride  the  girl  hid  herself  from  me  reso- 
lutely until  now.  She  tried  to  earn  her  bread  by 
her  accomplishments  but  failed,  and  gladly  took 
this  means  to  do  so.  Now,  if  I can  win  her  for 
my  wife,  I shall  bring  Mrs.  John  Dare  to  see  you 
some  fine  day  this  summer — may  I,  Uncle  Abel  ?” 

So  they  parted,  and  the  passers-by  little  dreamed 
of  all  that  hand-grasp  spoke. 

“Wa’al,  wa’al,  if  things  don’t  turn  out  queer!” 
soliloquized  Uncle  Abel,  homeward-bound,  with  a 
bandbox  safely  placed  on  the  seat  before  him.  “ To 
think  how  near  I come  to  gettin’  one  of  them  gip- 
sys for  Betsey.  Why,  she  would  have  laughed  a 
week  about  it.  And  then  to  think  that  painted  pic- 
ter  of  a girl  was  making  game  of  me  all  the  while. 
And  then  the  other  one,  with  her  gentle  way,  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  tell  a stupid  old  fellow  like  me 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  buy.  I guess  she  would 
make  our  John  a nice  wife ; and  after  Betsey  and 
me  has  passed  away  there’ll  be  a nice  bit  of  proper- 
ty cornin’  to  John,  and  that’ll  help  him  on.” 

How  pleased  Aunt  Betsey  was,  to  be  sure,  when 
the  old  man  gave  her  the  new  bonnet ! How  “fair 
and  young”  she  looked  in  the  fresh  ribbons  and  soft 
blond  around  her  face ! And  how  she  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  wearing  “one  of  them  dish-covers  on 
her  head!” 

Just  when  the  country  was  in  its  June  glory 
John  Dare  brought  liis  bride  to  the  farm-house 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  childish  hours,  and  he 
led  her  to  all  the  old  familiar  spots,  from  the  weir 
in  the  brook  to  the  grave  by  the  orchard.  But  as 
long  as  straw  and  ribbon  may  endure  to  keep  them 
both  in  mind  how  John  Dare  found  his  wife,  they 
tell  the  story  of  the  time  when  Uncle  Abel  bought 
Betsey’s  bonnet. 


A DASH  INTO  YORKSHIRE. 

If  any  body  with  ordinary  powers  of  observation 
and  description  will  go  any  where  and  relate  what 
he  sees  and  hears  faithfully,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to 
interest  those  who  listen  to  him.  It  is  when  peo- 
ple write  all  out  of  their  own  heads  that  they  are 
dull  and  incomprehensible.  Human  nature  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  human  nature.  I feel  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  I shall  not  bore  the  intelligent 
reader  by  relating  faithfully  what  I saw,  heard, 
and  observed  in  my  scamper  through  the  county  of 
York.  If  you  put  yourself  in  my  place,  which,  be- 
ing an  imaginative  reader,  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing,  you  will  feel  it  quite  a new  sensa- 
tion to  be  walking  into  a strange  town  with  a little 
carpet-bag  in  your  hand,  but  with  no  purpose  in 
yotir.mind,  seekiug  adventures,  and  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents. 

I can  not  tell  how  I came  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  Leeds  was  rather  an  elegant  sort  of  a town  for 
a seat  of  commerce,  but  I approached  Leeds  with 
that  impression.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  some- 
thing that  I had  read  in  a geography-book  at  school, 
aided  by  a general  idea  that  a seat  of  the  woolen 
trade  would  naturally  be  soft.  But  the  first  glimpse 
I had  of  a forest  of  tall  chimneys  lifting  their  heads 
above  a canopy  of  black  smoke,  was  so  strangely 
out  of  harmony  with  my  ideal  that  I began  to  think 
I had  got  into  the  wrong  carriage  and  been  carried 
to  Manchester.  But  no,  it  was  Leeds.  They  didn’t 
expect  me,  evidently ; for  there  was  no  fly  waiting 
to  convey  me  in  triumph  through  the  town.  Three 
flys  were  in  attendance  truly,  but  they  were  en- 
gaged beforehand ; but  there  were  none  for  chance 
travelers.  I felt  it  to  be  entirely  my  own  fault.  I 
ought  to  have  given  the  good  people  notice.  I can 
not  remember  ever  before  this  occasion  emerging 
from  a railway  station  with  a carpet-bag  in  my 
hand  without  being  surrounded  by  a mob  of  boys 
competing  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  carrying  my 
luggage.  But  here  not  a boy  appeared.  Not  a 
single  soul  was  on  the  look-out  for  any  chance  what- 
ever. Good  sign,  I thought.  All  employed  in  the 
wool-trade.  Plenty  of  work,  good  wages,  no  idle 
people.  So  I trudged  along  with  my  caTpet-bag 
until  it  began  to  rain  water,  soot,  powdered  bricks, 
and  grit,  when  I turned  into  the  first  hotel  I came 
to.  I went  straight  to  the  smoking-room  to  calm 
my  leelings  with  a cigar.  The  room  was  full  of 
smokers.  They  were  mostly  enormously  big  men, 
with  large,  long  heads  and  high  cheek-bones,  and 
they  all  wore  brown  leggings  and  had  whips.  They 
were  smoking  long  pipes — of  a length  to  match 
themselves— in  silence  when  I went  in ; but  pres- 
ently they  began  to  talk.  What  is  the  matter  with 
me?  Have  I relapsed?  Has  my  comprehension 
left  me  ? I do  not  understand  a single  word  they 
say  Ah,  I see  now ; it  is  the  dialect.  Having 
had  long  experience  of  it  on  the  stage  I couldn’t 
have  believed  that  real  Yorkshiremen  would  speak 
it  so  ill.  I listened  very  attentively,  but  I could 
make  nothing  of  the  conversation.  If  they  had 
only  mentioned  the  word.  “ yell,”  or  said  “ dom  it,” 

I might  have  felt  that  I was  in  Yorkshire  ; but  they 
never  said  any  thing  so  intelligible,  and  I didn’t 
teel  that  I was  iu  Yorkshire.  I 6poke  to  my  next 
neighbor  in  real  Yorkshire,  which  I learned  from  a 
celebrated  comedian,  and  the  ignorant  yokel  did  not 
understand  a word  I said.  1 observed  too,  with 
disappointment,  that  their  hair  was  not  flaxen,  and 
didu’t  curl ; and  that  not  a man  in  the  room  slapped 
his  waistcoat.  One  roan  had  so  far  outraged  his 
county  and  the  well-known  liqjpts  of  his  people  as 
to  come  out  without  a waistcoat.  And  without  a 
flaxen  wig  that  curls  all  over  his  head,  and  a waist- 
coat to  slap  when  he  says  “ dom  it,”  how  can  a man 
be  a Yorkshireman? 

I went  in  search  of  new  adventures,  and  wander- 
ing about  for  some  time  among  high,  gaunt  red- 
brick woolen  warehouses — unrelieved  by  a single 
bright  shop  or  cheerful  dwelling — I met  with  an  ad- 
venture. I was  getting  very  depressed,  and  think- 
ing of  going  back  to  London  toy  the  very  next  train, 
when  I heard  somebody  cry  “Hoy!”  I turned 
round  and  saw  a stout,  sturdy,  ruddy-faced  gentle-  ■ 
man  standing  at  a green  gate  about  twenty  yards  ■ 
off.  He  cried  “ Hoy !”  again,  and.  seeing  Jtyattjtig. 


signal  was  intended  for  me  I went  toward  him. 
He  seized  me  by  the  hand,  shook  it  heartily,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  me. 

“ How  was  I ?” 

I said  I was  quite  well.  How  was  he  ? 

“ First-rate.” 

“And  how  were  all  friends  in  London?” 

I ventured  to  say  that  all  friends  in  London  were 
in  a satisfactory  condition. 

“And  now  come  in,”  he  said;  “dinner  will  be 
ready  in  a few  minutes.” 

Now,  the  reader  can  believe  me  or  not,  just  as  I? 
likes;  but  I can  honestly  assure  him  that  I h4 
never  seen  this  gentleman  before  in  my  life;  Lt 
in  looking  at  him,  and  listening  to  his  voice  dur»g 
the  above  brief  colloquy  I came  to  have  a notiii 
that  I had  known  him  for  a long  time,  that  he  /ad 
been  expecting  me,  and  that  I should  find  eery 
thing  prepared  for  my  reception.  Nothing  occi  trad 
to  dispel  that  notion,  but  every  thing  to  confirm  it. 
My  host  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  She  -rook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  bc<  me. 
Would  I take  a glass  of  wine  after  my  long  jounev  ? 
If  I wished  to  change  my  clothes,  I would  tijrt  my 
room — right-hand  door  on  the  first  landing.  The 
cloth  was  already  laid,  and  it  was  laid  for  th/ee. 

“We  expected  you  at  two,  ” the  lady  said  ‘ ‘ but 
as  you  did  not  come,  I put  the  dinner  back.* 

“ It  was  very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  I slid. 

“ Oh,  not  at  all,”  she  protested.  “ Would  I take 
my  pudding  before  my  meat  or  after  ? Yorkshire 
fashion  was  to  take  it  before  the  meat.” 

I said  I would  take  it  Yorkshire  fashion,  for  I 
loved  the  Yorkshire  fashions. 

“ Had  I seen  Poison  lately?”  my  host  asked. 

“Yes,  I had  seen  him  last  week.” 

“ Still  at  the  old  shop,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “he  was  still  at  the  old  shop.” 

‘ ‘And  what  was  he  doing.  Still  at  the  old  game  ? * 

“Yes,”  I said,  “still  at  the  old  game.” 

And  so  the  dinner  passed  pleasantly  away.  When 
we  were  sitting  over  our  wine,  my  host  said : “I  have 
invited  a few  friends  to  meet  you  this  evening.  All 
people  that  you  know.  Marsh  and  his  wife,  Dawson 
and  his  wife,  Partridge  and  his  wife.  Old  Cockle  is 
coming,  too — you  remember  old  Gockle,  of  course  ?” 

I said  that  it  was  very  kind  of  him,  that  I should 
be  very  glad  to  meet  so  many  persons  that  I knew, 
and  that  I particularly  remembered  old  Cockle.  I 
firmly  believed  at  the  moment  that  I did  know  all 
these  people,  and  when  they  came  I recognized  them 
all  on  the  instant.  Looking  round  the  table,  at  the 
“tea  fight”  (which  was  a pleasant  Yorkshire  meal 
of  tea,  coffee,  fish,  roast  fowls,  and  buttered  cakes), 
every  face  that  I saw  was  familiar  to  me,  so  was 
every  voice  I heard.  Shutting  my  eyes  I knew 
them  all  by  their  speech.  I heard  old  Cockle  inci- 
dentally mention  that  he  had  never  been  in  London. 
Until  this  day  I had  never  been  in  Leeds.  Yet  I 
knew  old  Cockle,  and  old  Cockle  knew  me.  This 
is  not  a story  that  begins  with  an  indigestion  and 
ends  with  that  most  unsatisfactory  disillusive  de- 
vice, “ a wild  and  troubled  dream.”  It  is  a simple 
fact  that  I am  relating.  For  two  days  I found  my- 
self in  a strange  town,  which  I had  never  visited 
before,  in  the  midst  of  familiar  faces  and  old 
friends,  who  entertained  me  hospitably,  aud  paid 
me  every  attention.  First,  one  old  friend  aud  then 
another  old  friend  conducted  me  over  the  town  to 
view  the  lions  of  Leeds.  They  are  not  many,  and 
they  are  not  imposing.  They  roar  a good  deal  like 
sucking-doves.  It  is  a dingy  sombre  town,  marred 
by  the  work-house  order  of  architecture  and  ugly- 
colored  bricks.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  a town 
which  produces  such  fine  soft  glossy  cloth  should  be 
itself  so  rusty  and  threadbare.  The  town-hall  is  a 
magnificent  building,  perhaps  the  handsomest  town- 
hall  in  the  kingdom ; but  it  is  too  fine  for  the  town. 
It  stands  like  an  exquisite  marble  statue  in  the  midst 
of  a builder’s  lumber-yard.  Briggate,  the  principal 
commercial  street,  is  a sort  of  two-storied  Totten, 
ham-court-road.  The  woolen  mills  give  you  thd 
wild  idea  of  houses  suffering  from  jaundice.  AV 
the  goods  sold  in  the  shops  seem  to  be  soft  goo<W 
I wanted  a penknife,  and  searched  three  streets  i 
vain  for  a cutler’s.  I entered  at  last  a shop  tht 
bad  a slight  look  of  hardware,  and  when  I askd 
for  a penknife  they  tried  to  put  me  off  with  a woi- 
en  comforter.  In  the  end  the  shop-boy  was  wit 
out  to  procure  the  article  I wanted,  and  he  waipo 
long  absent  that  I think  he  must  have  gone  to  Stef- 
field  for  it. 

I was  much  struck  with  the  paucity  of  puiiic 
houses  — good  phrase  that  “ paucity  of  ptulic 
houses” — in  Leeds.  I congratulated  my  guift  on 
the  pleasing  fact  as  being  a testimony  to  the  ern- 
perate  habits  of  the  people.  I regret  to  say  tint  he 
could  not  accept  my  congratulations.  He  le  me 
into  a secret.  The  public  houses  in  Leeds  are  nost- 
iy  situated  up  courts.  There  is  no  sign  of  thmi  in 
the  main  streets;  but  if  you  go  up  the  courts  there 
you  find  them.  And  every  street  was  pierced  with 
these  sly  little  courts,  like  rabbit-holes  iu  a sand- 
bank. 

The  young  ladies  in  Leeds  are  all  in  the  fashion  ; 
but  thejr  overdo  the  ttmig  a little.  Their  chignons 
are  nearly  as  big  as  tteir  heads,  so  that  they  dp- 
pear  when  in  the  streets  to  have  two  heads,  one 
with  a hat  and  one  without. 

I found  at  a public  office  an  old  friend— whom  I 
had  never  seen  before  in  my  life — who  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  conduct  me  over  a woolen  mill.  One 
proprietor  refused  to  admit  me,  having  a strong  sus- 
picion that  it  was  my  design  to  take  the  pattern  of 
his  new  machinery.  Another  made  me  welcome 
and  showed  me  every  thing.  The  history  of  a yard 
of  doeskin  would  fill  a volume,  so  I can  not  even  at- 
tempt to  summarize  it.  From  the  sheep’s  back  to 
the  final  rolling  of  it  up  in  a bale  it  goes  through 
a score  of  elaborate  processes,  and  changes  its  ap- 
pearance every  time.  It  is  always  going  into  a 
machine,  or  a tub,  or  a boiler,  and  coming  out — 
like  a comic  entertainer — in  a new  form.  It  is  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  “devil,”  and  spun  and  twisted, 
and  teasled”,  and  boiled,  and  dyed,  and  pommeled, 
and  shaved,  and  hot  pressed,  and  I don’t  know 
what  all..  The  adventures  of  a pair  of  sixteen- 
t iii|)iil g wowseri  would  beat  the  exploits  of  the 
gpypij-1  earned  boots  to  nothing. 
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COLLECTOR  OF  THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Colonel  William  B.  Thomas  was  born  in  Up- 
per Marion  township,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  25,  1811.  In  1843  he  became  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  among  the 
first  to  apply  steam-power  to  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  His  business  largely  increased,  till  he  now 
owns  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  world, 
using  upward  of  1,500,000  bushels  of  grain  annually. 
Mr.  Thomas  soon  took  an  active  part  in  all  great 
business  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  Association,  and  was  its  first 
President.  He  is  also  a leading  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  early  life  he  was  a Democrat, 
but  left  that  party  many  years  ago  because  of  his 
anti-slavery  principles.  In  1852  he  voted  for  John 
P.  Hale,  and  in  1800  for  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln at  Chicago.  His  career  since  the  rebellion 
began  entitles  him  to  a place  in  that  noble  column 
of  men  whose  names  are  written  on  the  glorious 
pages  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  in  Washington  when  the  Capi- 
tal was  cut  off  from  the  North  bv  the  rebellion  in 
Baltimore.  He  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  the 
city,  and,  musket  on  shoulder,  paced  the  streets 
during  the  memorable  April  of  1861.  Those  were 
the  days  when  loyal  men  scarcely  knew  whom  to 
trust.  At  midnight  the  President  sent  for  Mr. 


when  the  population  did  not  exceed  some  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  had  long  been  found  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  a city  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  When  he  left  office  a 
noble  edifice  of  great  size  and  striking  architecture 
had  taken  its  place.  The  water-works  by  which 
Baltimore  is  supplied,  at  an  elevation  of  217  feet 
above  tide,  with  pure  water  by  natural  flow,  was 
another  of  the  w orks  for  which  that  city  is  indebted 
to  his  administration. 

The  last  public  official  act  of  Mr.  Swann’s  Mayor- 
alty was  the  inauguration  of  the  Park  on  the  19th 
October,  1860.  Soon  afterward  the  Southern  States 
seceded  and  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  began.  Mr.  Swann  took  a firm  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  advocated 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  plan  of  the  National  Banks  was  developed 
Mr.  Swann  was  made  President  of  the  first  bank 
established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  And  when  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  forever  in  Maryland 
was  established  in  1864,  he  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple to  fill  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  that  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Swann  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  w ith  enlarged  and  liberal  view's, 
few  men  will  he  found  who  have  identified  their 
names  with  undertakings  of  more  practical  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  his  State  and  people. 


boldly  contending  with  those  difficulties  that  had  at 
one  time  appeared  so  formidable,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  fulfilled  the  prediction  he  had  made 
as  early  as  1851,  of  the  completion  of  the  entire  road 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1853.  On  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Mr.  Swann 
resigned  his  position  ns  President  and  became  the 
President  of  the  North  Western  Virginia  Railroad, 
w hose  w'ork  diverging  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road  in  the  mountains,  extended  itself  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  some 
ninety  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Wheeling.  This 
road  also  was  opened  for  travel  under  his  auspices, 
and  he  only  retired  from  its  management  in  1857  to 
become  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  which 
office  he  had  been  elected  by  a large  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

In  this  position,  to  which  he  was  twice  chosen, 
Mr.  Swann  did  much  for  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  Baltimore.  He  proposed,  and  was  able  to 
carry  by  his  paramount  influence  with  the  Councils 
of  that  city,  a change  from  a volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment with  all  its  irregularities  to  a paid  Fire 
Department  with  all  its  promptness,  order,  and  effi- 
ciency. He  introduced  into  the  city  the  new  sys- 
tem of  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property,  and 
which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  in  all  cities 
throughout  the  Union.  When  Mr.  Swann  came 
into  office  the  jail,  which  had  been  of  sufficient  size 


GOVERNOR  SWANN  OF  MARYLAND. 

Thomas  Swann,  the  present  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  His  father,  Thomas  Swann, 
was  a lawyer  of  ability  and  distinction,  and  during 
the  Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams  held  the 
office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hip  son,  Governor  Thomas  Swann,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father  in  Washington.  He, 
however,  never  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  having  married  a lady  from  Maryland, 
came  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  A gentleman  of  fortune  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, firm  and  decided  in  his  convictions,  and  of 
great  promptness  and  energy  of  character,  he  be- 
came interested  in  all  works  of  public  improvement 
then  beinf*  projected,  which  might  in  any  way  tend 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  city  and 
State.  A man  of  boldness  and  determination  was 
required  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Swann’s  election 
as  President,  in  1848,  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  public  authorities,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  were  familiar  w ith  his  character 
and  the  previous  services  lie  had  rendered  to  the 
Company.  At  once  turning  all  his  energies  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and 
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Thomas,  and  offered  him  the  Collectorsbip  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia.  He  accepted,  but  that  he 
was  never  an  office-seeker  his  manly  course  after- 
ward has  proved.  , 

In  18G2,  after  M'Cleixan  and  Pope  were  de- 
feated, Mr.  Thomas  grew  weary  of  merely  civil  du- 
ties, and  in  August  he  formed  the  employes  of  the 
Custom-house  into  two  military  companies,  and 
equipped  them  from  his  private  means.  In  Septem- 
ber he  answered  the  call  of  Governor  Curtin  for 
troops  by  marching  his  companies  to  Harrisburg. 
Here  he  was  given  the  command  of  a regiment,  and 
sent  at  once  into  Maryland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  danger  was  over. 

In  June,  1863,  when  Lee  invaded  Maryland,  Col- 
onel Thomas  at  once  marched  his  regiment,  then 
twelve  hundred  strong,  to  Harrisburg,  and  was  or- 
dered to  guard  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  of 
vital  importance  to  the  movements  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  His  regiment  was  afterward  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  Wrightsville  and  at  York,  and 
Colonel  Thomas,  in  command  of  all  the  forces  at 
the  latter  place,  prevented  the  rebels  from  crossing 
the  river.  He  then  joined  Meade,  to  aid  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Lee.  In  July,  1864,  Colonel  Thomas  or- 
ganized a new  regiment,  the  Hundred  and  ninety- 
second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  mustered  in  Philadelphia.  He  placed  himself 
and  his  comman  at  the  djsposal  of  the  Government, 
and  was  ordered  garrison  Fort  M ‘Henry,  at  Bal- 
timore, then  to  Johnson's  Island,  and  next  to  guard 
the  large  military  stores  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  then 
threatened  by  the  rebels.  He  remained  at  this  im- 
portant post  till  November.  Thus  Colonel  Thomas, 
from  1862  to  1864,  was  engaged  in  four  campaigns, 
in  each  of  which  he  displayed  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a soldier. 

This  military  record  would  be  honorable  to  any 
soldier ; it  is  doubly  so  as  that  of  a man  holding  a 
responsible  civil  position  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. His  duties  as  Collector  of  the  Port  would 
have  excused  Colonel  Thomas  from  any  active  part 
in  the  war,  bu  he  refused  to  throw  off  one  respons- 
ibility by  pleading  another.  His  administration 
of  the  Custom-house  at  Philadelphia  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  business  men  as  well  as  to  the 
Government,  and  there  is  no  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia in  whom  a deeper  trust  is  more  worthily  re- 
posed by  the  community.  • 


BURNING  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC. 

On  the  night  of  May  21  a disastrous  conflagration 
occurred  in  this  city,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  block  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  between  Irving  Place  and 
Third  Avenue.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  laid 
in  ruins ; the  New  York  University  Medical  College, 
including  the  valuable  museum  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  v ...ENTCNE  Mott,  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
the  fire  extending  across  the  avenue  burned  down 
the  St.  James  Lutheran  Church. 

The  scene  presented  at  the  height  of  the  confla- 
gration was  grand  and  imposing.  The  huge  pile  of 
buildings  comprising  the  Academy  were  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  the  seething  body  of  flames 
raging  within,  and  the  reflection  of  the  fire  was 
thrown  over  the  entire  city,  gilding  every  promi- 
nent steeple  in  sight,  and  throwing  every  street  into 
the  glare  of  noonday.  Two  firemen  who  had  at  an 
early  period  of  the  fire  entered  the  Academy  failed 
to  mak  their  escape  in  time,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  loss  from  this  fire  is  estimated  at  over 
a million  of  dollars.  We  hope  that  our  principal 
and  most  valuable  edifices  hereafter  constructed  will 
be  fire-proof  buildings. 


THE  NEW  NAVAL  SLOOP 
« WAMPANOAG.” 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1864,  the  first  frame 
of  this  beautiful  vessel  was  raised  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy-yard,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  of  that 
year  she  was  launched.  Her  dimensions  are: 
length  over  all,  854  feet ; extreme  breadth,  45  feet ; 
depth  of  hold,  23  feet  6 inches ; tonnage  (old),  3300 
tons. 

Being  built  for  high  speed  she  is  very  sharp  at 
the  ends,  carrying  a graceful  curve  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a yacht  more 
than  of  a vessel  of  war.  In  strength  she  can  not 
be  surpassed.  She  is  diagonally  strapped,  fore  and 
aft,  with  iron  straps  4£  inches  wide  by  & of  an  inch 
thick,  upon  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  in  two  sets, 
one  set  crossing  the  other  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
both  riveted  to  a head-strap  5 inches  wide  by  | of 
an  inch  thick.  They  are  also  riveted  together  where 
they  cross  each  other,  in  an  opening  between  the 
timbers.  The  vessel  has<also  composition  straps  at 
the  ends  to  take  any  strain  she  may  be  subject  to 
there. 

On  each  side  of  the  four  boiler-hatches  there  are 
two  “A”  truss-frames  of  yellow  pine,  built  to  re- 
lieve the  ship  as  much  as  possible  of  the  great 
weight  below,  and  also  to  help  support  the  decks 
at  these  points. 

The  ship’s  frame  is  of  seasoned  live-oak ; the  keel 
is  of  white  oak  in  one  depth ; and  the  main  keelson 
is  composed  of  live-oak  plank  in  five  courses,  each 
coaked  to  the  other.  On  each  side  of  the  main 
keelson  run  the  sister  keelsons,  also  of  live-oak. 
Outside  of  these  keelsons  are  six  more  for  the  boil- 
ers and  engines  to  rest  on,  three  on  each  side,  run- 
ning as  far  forward  and  aft  as  the  shape  of  the  ves- 
sel will  allow. 

.The  space  occupied  by  the  boilers  and  engines  is 
lt»4  feet  in  length.  They  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Isherwood,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering.  The  boilers,  of  which  there  are  eight 
large,  besides  four  superheaters,  are  Martin  s.  The 
fire-surface  is  35,000  square  feet,  and  the  grate-sur- 
face is  1175  square  feet.  There  are  four  smoke- 
stacks— two  7 feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  one  6 feet 
6 mches,  and  one  6 feet  3 inches ; all  56  feet  high. 

The  engines  consist  of  two  horizontal  direct  ac- 
tion, with  cylinders  100  inches  in  diameter  and  48 
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inches  stroke.  The  number  of  revolutions  is  40  per 
minute.  She  has  one  propeller  with  four  blades, 
a diameter  of  19  feet,  and  a pitch  of  25  feet.  The 
engines  and  boilers  were  built  at  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  New  York.  The  coal-bunkers  contain  550 
tons  of  coal  below  the  berth-deck,  and  150  tons  on 
the  berth-deck,  making  700  tons  in  all. 

The  armament  of  this  vessel  can  be,  if  desired, 
twenty  9-inch  guns. 

The  rig  will  be  bark,  and  she  can  spread  25,000 
square  feet  of  canvas.  The  ward-room  and  steer- 
age affc  on  the  berth-deck  aft,  and  occupies  a length 
of  about  80  feet,  and  in  workmanship  and  design 
the  accommodations  are  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  put  into  a man-of-war.  On  the 
upper  or  gun-deck,  under  the  poop-deck  aft,  are  two 
cabins,  one  for  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  oth- 
er for  the  admiral.  This  poop-deck  extends  to  the 
mizzen-mast,  and  is  6 feet  in  the  clear  under  the 
beams.  The  forecastle  extends  to  the  foremast, 
and  will  accommodate  near  100  men ; the  rest  of 
the  crew,  about  300,  will  be  accommodated  on  the 
berth-deck. 

In  building  this  vessel  no  pains  were  spared  to 
make  her  all  that  could  be  desired;  and  all  con- 
cerned in  her  construction  deserve  all  the  credit 
due  for  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  each 
department  has  carried  out  the  plans  of  her  con- 
structor. 

GENERAL  STEEDMAN’S  TOUR. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Davis,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  illustrations  on  page  361 : , 

“TRENT  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 

“The  Inspection  Tour  of  Generals  Steedman 
and  Fullerton  has  certainly  hud  one  good  result, 
the  removal  from  authority  of  a person  named  Fitz, 
who  first  came  among  the  freedmen  as  a chaplain 
to  a colored  regiment,  and  won,  by  different  acts  of 
kindness,  the  confidence  of  simple-minded  people, 
that  are  ever  ready  to  believe  that  a man  from  the 
North  is  sure  to  be  their  friend. 

“While  at  Newbern  Generals  Steedman  and 
Fullerton  were  called  upon  by  a delegation  of 
‘ old  uncles,’  and  from  these  men  we  heard  the  story 
of  their  troubles,  feeling  convinced  that  they  spoke 
only  the  truth.  The  day  following  the  Generals 
visited  the  Trent  River  Settlement,  and  met  the 
freedmen  in  their  simple  log-chapel.  Here,  from 
different  colored  men,  we  learned  the  story  of  their 
difficulties. 

“ With  regard  to  the  Frcedmen’s  Bureau  in  North 
Carolina,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bureau  has 
accomplished  a vast  amount  of  good,  and  is  in  some 
districts  of  advantage ; but,  in  others,  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  has  been  so  bad  as  to  occasion  trou- 
ble, not  only  with  the  citizens  but  with  the  freed- 
men. At  Salisbury  all  classes  join  in  testifying  to 
the  capable  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Col- 
onel C.  A.  Cillky  has  conducted  affairs. 

At  Raleigh,  Goldsborough,  and  Newbern  the 
case  is  different.  The  freedmen  see  that  the  Bureau 
agents  are  looking  out  for  their  welfare  only  so  far 
as  their  pockets  are  benefited  by  so  doing.  If  the 
citizens  can  be  believed— and  they  seem  honestly 
disposed — they  would  willingly  take  the  charge  of 
the  freedman,  and  give  him  his  rights  in  the  courts 
.(no  laws  of  the  State  give  him  these  as  yet).  The 
freedmen  express  a strong  desire  to  have  the  Bureau 
left  for  their  protection.  1 It  has  been  their  place 
of  refuge  in  the  past — why  not  in  the  future  ? ’ They 
are  afraid  that  the  ‘ white  people  will  not  be  kind  to 
them  if  the  Bureau  is  taken  away.’ 

“ That  the  freedmen  can  be  left  at  present  with- 
out some  protection  of  the  kind  I do  not  believe ; 
but  that  a change  might  be  made  for  the  better, 
both  for  the  freedmen,  people,  and  Government,  is 
certain.  At  present  large  numbers  of  able-bodied 
men  do  no  other  labor  than  draw  their  rations  from 
the  Government,  and  will  continue  the  same  heavy 
labor  until  some  way  is  devised  for  their  removal 
to  some  position  where,  their  labor  can  be  made 
available.” 


COUNT  BISMARCK. 

Count  Bismarck  Schonhausen  first  became 
prominent  in  German  politics  when,  after  passing 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, he  was  in  1851  dispatched  as  Prussian  repre- 
sentative to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort.  He  had  then 
for  four  years  served  as  representative  of  Branden- 
burg in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  position  he  had  exercised  a consid- 
erable influence,  and  attracted  to  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  Frederick  William  IV. 

In  1859  Bismarck  was  appointed  embassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  until  1862,  and 
won  for  himself  the  esteem*  and  confidence  of  the 
Czar,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  Saint- 
Alexandre-Newski.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  sent  as 
Prussian  minister  to  Paris,  and  on  the  1st  of  June 
was  received  in  public  audience  at  the  Tuileries. 
In  consequence  of  the  conflicts  occasioned  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament  by  the  budget  of  the  army,  he 
was  made  in  September,  1862,  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  port-folio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  situation  in 
whichjhe  was  placed  was  one  of  weighty  responsi- 
bility. He  was  unable  to  triumph  over  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
military  organization,  because  the  latter  tended  to 
weaken  the  militia  for  the  profit  of  the  army.  In 
this  spirit  the  Deputies  adopted  by  a very  strong 
majority  propositions  which  the  Government  had 
declared  impracticable.  The  House  of  Lords  sided 
with  Bismarck.  The  Deputies  declared  the  vote 
of  the  Upper  House  illegal,  and  the  session  was 
closed  by  the  King.  The  latter  had  gtaen  Bis- 
marck on  assuming  the  leading  posit  ionm  Gov- 
ernment the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bismarck  brought  on  the  Danish  war,  and  won 
Austria  to  his  support.  He  now  boldly  claims  for 
Prussia  the  most  material  advantages  de  rived  from 
that  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is  impossible 
now  for  Austria  to  avoid  war  with  Prussia,  except  by 
a withdrawal  from  the  Duchies. 

Of  Louis  Napoleon’s  speech  at  Auxerre  we 
speak  upon  the  editorial  page. 
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Mora  and  Fbzoki.es. — Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  l’KRHY’a  Mora  and  Frkcklk  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  by  Ur.  B.  C.  Perby,  I lermatologiat,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  • 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published: 

Jk  R 3M!  JL3D  .A.  Xj  IiL 

A NOVEL. 

By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of 

“ No  Name,”  “ Woman  in  White,”  “ Queen  of  Hearts,” 

“ Antonina,”  &c. 

IHSffth  Numerous  Jrllustratfons. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; Paper,  $1  CO. 

t:W~  Hakpeb  & Bbothebs  mil  send  the  above  1 York  by 
Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


1 


TUCKER’S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

There  are  some  truths  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  are  self-evident,  and 
though  they  may  pertain  to  the  less  vital  interests  of  the 
human  race,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Among 
them  are  these : A bed,  to  fulfil  the  puiposes  for  which  it 
is  desired,  must  be  comfortable  ; it  must  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  insure  cleanliness  ; it  should,  for  easy  trans- 
rtation,  be  made  portablk;  and,  lastly,  the  common 
nefit  demands  that  it  should  be  both  durable  and 
economical.  All  of  these  essential  requirements  centre 
in  the  spring  beds  invented  by  Hiram  Tucker,  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  devised  for 
man’s  comfort  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  A single 
night’s  repose  on  one  of  them  will  cure  the  most,  inveterate 
doubter  of  his  skepticism.  For  sale  wholesale  by  the 
TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

„ 115, 117,  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston, 

and  69  John  Street,  New  York. 


E.  &,  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


TO  FURNITURE  DEALERS  AND 
HOTEL  KEEPERS. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent.  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


5000  A £en,s  Wanted.  $5  per  day  and  expenses.  Inclose 
stamp  for  circular  to  Bcll&  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


New  and  Choice  Piano  Music. 

AFLOAT  ON  THE  TIDE M.  Keller.  30 

BE  KIND  TO  DARLING  SIST  r >’ELL.  H.P.  Danks.  30 
KISS  ME  WHILE  I’M  DREAM;  NG. . WimmerstedU  30 
I LOVE  THE  LITTLE  RIPPLING  STREAM . Crosby.  So 
DEAR  FATHER,  DRINK  NO  MORE. ...  .4 ekerman.  80 
One  or  more  of  these  beantiful  songs  will  be  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


All  A MONTH!  New  Business  fob  Agents. 
VpILO'ii?  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

Cfcl  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 

VpAwvw  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CATARRH! — Norton’s  New  Remedy  fob  CATARRH 
removes  at  once  noises  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  tem- 
ples, offensive  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  disease  at 
its  fountain  head  forever.  Price  $1  00  a bottle,  -end  a 
stamp  for  a pamphlet  to  GERR1T  NORTON,  11  Ann  St. 


TEae  American  Patent; 
TUATOH  SAFA 

C3T  THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  SAFE  COMPANY 
is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  new,  useful,  and  elegant 
PATENT  WATCH  SAFE  to  the  public. 

This  WATCH  SAFE  will  be  found  to  afford  the  most 
perfect  security  from  pickpockets. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  garment. 

Having  been  modeled  on  the  sizes  adopted  by  the  cele- 
brated AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY,  selections  can 
be  made  to  fit  any  watch. 

For  sale  at  wholesale  by  all  the  leading  Fancy  Goods 
Houses,  and  at  retail  by  all  Jewelers,  Tailors,  Fancy 


C.  U.  DEVEREUX  & CO., 

General  Agents, 

482  Broadway,  New  York. 

THU  KEY  to  COMFORTABLE,  CLEAN, 
AND  QUIET  HOUSES. 

BROWNE’S  METALLIC  WEATHER  BANDS 
3 exclude  DUST,  NOISE,  and  ODOR,  STOP  the 
RATTLING  OF  SASHES,  and  are  warranted 
* good  for  FIVE  YEARS.  Principal  Depot  No. 
644  Broadway,  New  York,  over  the  Manhattan  Savings- 
Bank. 

Local  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Send  for  circular. 


I f|A  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
I V/I J 25  cts. : 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


COMMON  American  Single  Pistols,  par  pair,  $1  20; 

Double  Guns,  $6  50  to  $9  00  ; real  Twist  and  Patent 
Breech  Guns  from  $10  50  up.  GunA  Rifles,  Pistols,  Percus- 
sion caps,  Gun  Materials,  <tc.,  including  all  qualities  of  ev- 
ery article  in  the  line,  carefully  selected,  at  lowest  prices. 
CHARLES  FOLSOM,  33  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION 

SYRUP, 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  THE  COMPOUND  CONCENTRATED  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  VALUABLE  MEDICINAL 
ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

PREPARED  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under  . 

Governor.  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 

Constitution  Life  Syrup 

HAS  PRODUCED  A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  considered  hopelessly  iucurable  are  frequently 
cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks ; and  we  cheerfully  invite  the 
investigations  of  the  liberal-minded  and  scientific  to  cures 
which  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with  ob- 
stacles, and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as  were  ever 
encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OP  CURB. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,”  while  others  doubt 
their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  “slow,  recuperative  process  of  Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  In  health  the  body,  like  a well-bal- 
anced scale,  Is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  ef- 
fects of  disease.  What  is  requisite  is  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases  originating 
from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  and  for  all 
(hereditary)  Diseases  transmitted  from  Parent  to  Child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restoration  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need  not  reiterate  that  it 
Is  emphatically  the  Great  Life-giving  Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION,  WEIGHT  AT  STOMACH,  FLATULENCE,  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  WANT  OF  APPETITE,  BAD  BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS. 

SCROFULA. 

STRUMA,  KINO’S  EVIL,  GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS,  ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION,  SALT  RHEUM. 

This  taint  (hereditary  and  aoqcired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  iucurable. 

RHEUMATISM. 

L ARTHRITIS],  LUMBAGO,  NEURALGIA,  SCIATICA,  GOUT,  J 
TIC  DOLOUREA0X. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  Constitution  Life 
Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its  kindled 
affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  almost  instantly 
alleviated — enormous  swellings  are  reduced.  Cases,  chron- 
ic or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  standing,  have 
been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects  of 
Mercury,  removing  the  Bad  Breath,  and  curing  the  Weak 
Joints  and  Rheumatic  Pains  which  the  use  of  Calomel  is 
sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  Spongy  Gums,  and  secures  tho 
Teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIITE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much,  dis- 
figure the  outward  appearance  of  both  males  and  females, 
often  making  them  a disgusting  object  to  themselves  and 
their  friends.  ^ 

For  all  Forms  of  Ulcerative  Diseases, 

Either  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Tongue,  Spine,  Forehead,  or 
Scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  Patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon  a 
diseased  action  of  the  Liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother.  A lew  bottles  ot  Constitution 
Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  remove  the  de- 
posit, which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  giving  rise  to  Languor,  Dizziness, 
Indigestion,  Weak  Stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or  caucerous 
condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  burniug  or  oth- 
er unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 

Constitution  Life  Syrup. 

As  a General  Blood-Purifying  Agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  Science  hayp 
made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  constitution 
is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death  is  t lie  result. 
Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

IS  THE  POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND,  AND  THE  RICH 
MAN’S  BLESSING. 

Buy  it,  Take  it,  and  bs  Cured. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 
Sole  Proprietor, 

NEW  YORK. 

SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS,  AGENTS, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHNSON.  HOLLOWAY  & COWDEN, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO., ’Boston,  Muss. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLLINS  BROTHERS,  SL  Louis. 

Original  from 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
TO  SECURE  good  jewelry  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  8ETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &c.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000 ! 

To  be  sold  tor  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  loi  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

IMPROVED 

{PC  SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Originally  patented  May  13, 1862 ; Improvement 
patented  June  9.  1803.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM 
8EWING  MACHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  uses  the  straight  needle,  and 
* ws  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds.  Makes 
the  running-stitch  more  perfect  and  regular  than  by 
hand,  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  Wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to  get 
out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  State 
Fairs,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals and  of  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  sewing  machine  that  has  received  a premium,  or 
that  is  patented. 

“For  the  dressmaker  it  is  invaluable;  for  the  house- 
hold it  supplies  a vacant  place.’’— Qodey'8  Ladies'  Book. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly makes  the  stitch  exactly  like  hand-sewing.” — Hew 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Circular,  containing  liberal 
Inducements,  sent  free.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CltQSmGr  OWT  S ALB 

OP  THE 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 


NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

A large  number  of  fine  Watches,  manufactured  especial- 
ly  for  the  United  States,  being  heavy,  first-class  time- 
keepers, intended  to  stand  hard  usage  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  are  left  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale. 
As  agents  of  the  Company,  we  are  obliged  to  dispose  of 
this  stock  for  cash  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  on  the  plan  annexed  as  the  one  that  will 
be  productive  of  the  desired  result.  This  plan  gives  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  first-class  time-keepers  at 
a price  that  all  can  command.  As  every  Certificate  rep- 
resents a Watch,  there  are  no  blanks,  and  every  one  who 
invests  in  this  sale  must  get  a Watch  at  half  the  retail 
price  at  least ; and,  if  at  all  fortunate,  one  to  wear  with 
pride  through  life. 

Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in  registered  let- 
ters or  by  express,  or  post-office  orders  and  drafts  payable 
to  onr  order,  and  we  guarantee  a safe  return.  This  IN- 
SURES safe  delivery  and  sure  return  to  every  patron. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  as  represented,  and  satisfac- 
tion is  guaranteed  in  every  instance.  Knowing  the  worth 
of  the  stock,  we  can  give  a -warrantee  to  every  purchaser. 
The  price  lias  been  placed  at  the  very  low  figure  in  order 
to  insure  immediate  sale ; and  all  who  desire  to  improve 
the  opportunity  should  make  early  application. 

HAZARD.  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 

{Late  803  Broadway,) 

AGENTS  for  THE  NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPLENDID  LIST  OF 

Fine  Watches  and  Chains, 

Worth  $350,0001 

TO  BE  SOLD  FOR 

TEN  DOLLARS  EACH. 

127  Gold  hunting-cased  Chronometers,  from. $175  to  $450 
183  Gold  hunting-cased  English  Pat.  Levers. . 150  to  3.5 

144  Gold  hnnting-casedDuplex 100  to  300 

175  Gold  iiunting-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  275 

282  Gold  hunting-cased  Levers 60  to  275 

240  Gold  hunting-cased  Lepines 50  to  200 

169  Gold  magic-cased  Levers 90  to  275 

335  Heavy  gold-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  225 

268  Heavy  gold-cased  Levers 70  to  175 

120  Ladies' gold  hunting-cased  Levers 45  to  225 

272  Ladies’ gold  enam’d  hunting-cased  Levers  55  to  250 
136  Ladies'  gold  enam’d  magic  cased  Levers.  60  to  275 

235  Ladies’  gold-cased  engraved  Levers 45  to  175 

263Jjadies’  gold-cased  engraved  Lepines 40  to  125 

880  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Duplex 85  to  125 

’85  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Patent  Levers  . . 80  to  125 


500  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Lovers 


5 to  100 


478  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Lepines 20  to  90 

283  Ladies’  solid  cased  Levers 25  to  90 

224  Ladies'  solid  cased  Lepines 20  to  66 

600  Solid  Gold  Guard  and  Vest  Chains  15  to  150 

850  Solid  Gold  Leontine  and  Chatelaines 15  to  125 

ZW~  All  the  above  list  of  Watches  will  be  sold  for  Ten 
Dollars  each. 

Certificates  representing  each  and  every  Watch  in  the 
above  list  are  placed  in  similar  envelopes  and  sealed. 
Any  person  obtaining  a Certificate,  to  be  had  at  our  office, 
or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  can  have  the  article  called 
for  on  the  return  of  the  certificate,  with  Ten  Dollars. 

We  charge,  for  forwarding  certificates,  50  cents  each. 
Five  will  be  sent  for  $2,  and  fifteen  for  $5. 

The  certificates  must  in  all  cases  be  returned  with  and 
accompany  the  money  when  goods  are  ordered. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  and  forwarded  by  return  mail 
or  express.  Address 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 

&K.  Five  Dollar  (DR 

Watches.  '•)3 

A beautiful  English  Silver  double-ease  Watot,  fine 
movements,  jkwelkd,  Bteel  hands,  small  size,  warranted 
correct,  with  an  elegant  Vest  Chain,  only  Five  Dollars. 
Sane  as  ajove,  gold-platkd  and  handsomely  engraved, 
$7.  18-carof  gold  plated  Hunters,  $12,  $15,  $20.  Ther- 
mometer Watches,  $15,  $20.  Silver  Levers,  $20.  La- 
dies' enameled  Watches,  $20  to  $76.  All  kinds  of  Good 
Watches  low.  CATELY  BROTHERS,  Importers,  No.  102 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  OIL  ENTERPRISE  AND  GRAND  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 

40,000  Shares  of  Stock  to  be  Sold  for  Five  Dollars  each, 

40,000  Valuable  Presents— One  to  each  Shareholder. 

$20,000  IN  GREENBACKS,  HOUSES,  AND  OTHER  VALUABLE  PROPERTY,  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG 
SHAREHOLDERS  WHO  INVEST  $5  in  the  STOCK  of  THE  VANCEBURG  OIL  COMPANY,  WHICH 
WILL  PAY  100  PER  CENT.  PROFIT  ANNUALLY  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INVESTMENT. 
Distribution  to  take  place  Tuesday  Evening,  July  24,  1866,  at 

IRVING  HALL,  NEW  YORK.  , 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  undersigned,  the  Trustee  for  40,000  Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Vanceburg  Petroleum  and  Mining  Com- 
pany (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York),  having  thoroughly  investigated  the  valuable  property 
of  the  Company,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  a proper  development  of  its  immense  shale  beds  will  prove  more  re- 
munerative than  any  enterprise  before  the  American  people,  has  determined  upon  this  method  of  interesting  the  pub- 
lic and  furthering  the  objects  of  the  organization. 

The  merit  of  this  plan  is  two-fold.  First,  each  subscriber  to  a $5  share  becomes  a Shareholder  in  the  Company, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its  success.  Second,  every  person  who  purchases  stock  has  a chance  to  receive  a valu- 
able present— a small  fortune. 

One  quarter  of  the  entire  amount  received  from  sales  of  certificates  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company, 
thus  placing  $50,000  in  cash  as  its  working  capital,  in  which  sum  the  stockholders  will  be  mutually  interested.  This 
sum  will  erect  200  retorts  (as  the  oil  is  produced  by  distillation),  which  will  yield,  by  actual  demonstration  on  the  lands 
of  an  adjoining  Comnany,  whose  works  are  now  in  operation,  60  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  of  a lubricating  quality — worth 
$25  per  barrel,  or  a net  profit  of  $400,000  per  annum. 

The  lands  of  the  Company  consist  of  1000  acres  owned  in  fee  simple.  Upon  these  lands  is  an  immense  bed  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  200  feet  thick,  recently  examined  by  Professor  Barbour,  the  eminent  geologist,  who  estimates  the  amount 
fully  sufficient  to  supply  600  retorts  for 500  years.  This  great  shale  formation  is  only  90  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  im- 
mediately beside  the  Ohio  River,  in  Lewis  County,  Kentucky.  Professor  Page  and  other  eminent  chemists  have  ex- 
amined the  oil,  and  pronounce  it  very  superior  lubricating  oil.  The  cost  of  distillation  is  only  eight  cents  per  gallon. 
Any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  legitimate  character  of  this  operation,  it  being  simply  a 
manufacturing  process,  free  from  the  hitherto  purely  speculative  nature  of  oil  enterprises,  places  this  Company,  be- 
yond the  question  of  possibilities,  upon  the  high  basis  of  practical  reality— making  the  investment  judicious  in  itself, 
as  well  as  attractive  by  its  gift  accompaniment.  The  Company  is  officered  by  gentlemen  of  the  h!ghest  respectabil- 
ity, doing  business  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and  its  affairs  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  stockholders. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  SHARES. 

There  will  be  40,000  shares  and  40,000  presents,  or  a present  to  every  shareholder.  Therefore,  No  Blanks. 

Forty  thousand  printed  receipts  will  be  issued,  each  entitling  the  holder  to  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Vanceburg  Pe- 
troleum and  Mining  Company ; and  each  accompanied  by  a card  of  admission  (properly  numbered),  to  the  Grand  Dis- 
tribution, and  entitling  the  holder  to  the  present  that  may  be  drawn  to  its  number  on  that  occasion.  The  receipts 
and  cards  of  admission  can  be  had  at  the  book  stores,  and  of  agents  throughout  the  country,  at  $5  per  share,  or  by 
inclosing  the  amount  in  a registered  letter  to 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

A committee  of  twenty  prominent  citizens,  holding  shares,  will  superintend  the  drawing  in  view  of  the  assemblage. 
Forty  thousand  ballots,  numbered  from  1 to  40,000  (inclusive),  will  be  placed  in  separate  tin  tubes  and  deposited  in  a 
wheel.  A boy  will  be  selected  from  the  audience  to  draw  the  numbers  from  the  wheel.  After  being  blindfolded,  he 
shall  hand  the  tube  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  will  announce  each  number  to  the  audience  as  it  is  drawn. 
The  first  number  drawn  from  the  wheel  shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  present,  the  second  number  drawn  to  the  second 
present,  and  in  like  manner  to  the  end.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  order.  Music  will  be  furnished 
to  add  to  the  occasion,  and  a full  report,  with  the  numbers  and  present  drawn  to  each,  will  he  published  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  immediately  after  the  drawing.  The  presents  will  be  delivered  upou  presentation  of 
the  cards  of  admission,  at  any  time  within  three  months  after  the  drawing,  at  No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

SPLENDID  4-1  ST  OF  PRESENTS. 

1 Present,  Brown  Stone  House  in  New  Vork  City $15,000 

1 “ Frame  House 6,000 

1 “ do.  8,000 

0 Presents,  Lots  in  the  City  of  New  York 9,000 

1 Present,  Rosewood  Piano 1,000 

10  Presents,  Cabinet  Organs,  @ $300  each 3,000 

10  “ Melodeons,  @ $300  each 3,000 

10  “ Gold  Watches,  @ $100  each ; 1,000 

10  “ Silver  Watches,  ® $60  each 600 

10  “ Silver  Watches,  @ $25  each 250 

1.000  “ $20  each  in  Greenbacks 20,000 

8.000  “ Splendid  Albums,  $10  each 30,000 

8.000  “ Splendid  Albums,  $5  each 15,000 

5.000  “ Gold  Lockets,  $4  each 20,000 

5.000  “ Gold  Pens,  $3  each 16,000 

8.000  “ Steel  Engravings  of  General  Grant,  $1  each 8,000 

14,940  “ Packs  of  Union  Cards  (for  Parlor  Amusement) 7,470 

$145,220 

Cash  Present  to  the  Company 60,000 

Expense^estimated) 4,780 

40,000  Shares  to  be  Sold  for $200,000 

Proposals  will  be  received  from  weekly  papers  tor  the  publication  of  this  advertisement.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Brilliant  and  Powerful  Day  and  Night 

DOUBLE  PERSPECTIVE  GLASSES, 

For  Tourists,  Sportsmen,  and  Theatre-Goers. 


Brazilian  Pebble  Spectacles  and  Eye-Preservers,  to  im- 
prove the  sight  of  old  and  young  without  the  distressing 
effect  of  frequent  changes.  Catalogues  sent  free  by  iu- 
closing  stamp  SEMMONS,  Optician, 

6694  Broadway  (under  Lafarge  House),  N.Y. 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  itB  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  In 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycure  was  eff  cted.  Soon  after 
this  i sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a re&edy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally,  it  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy It  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generallv. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  I1L, 

JOHN  TI  PARK  fitnrinn.H  ' ' 


TO  FARMERS. 

POUDItETTE ! P0UDRETTE!! 

The  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States)  offer 
their  celebrated  Poudrette  for  sale  at  lower  prices 
any  other  fertilizer  in  market. 

It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  and  offal  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  been  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century  : $4  will  manure  an  Acre  of  Corn 
in  the  hill,  and  increase  the  yield  one  third. 

A Pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  Us  use  on  Lawns, 
Garden  Vegetables,  Cora,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  ofiiun- 
dreds  of  Farmers,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  for  over  20 
years,  containing  also  price,  directions  for  use,  &c.,  wiU  be 
seut  free  to  any  person  applying. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

66  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Bramdretin’s  Fills 

A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  OF  NATURE. 

What  is  health  ? What  is  disease  ? 

Health  is  when  the  supply  and  expenditure  are  equal. 
Disease,  when  the  supply  and  expenditure  are  unequal. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  impart  certain  expulsive  pow- 
ers to  all  matters  in  the  body  whose  life  is  below  the 
standard  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  which  have  re- 
.mained  longer  than  the  time  nature  designed.  So  in  fe- 
vers, and  all  that  class  of  cases  which  soon  run  into  mor- 
tification, BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  have  marvelous  cura- 
tive qualities.  Our  bodies  are  continually  changing,  and 
it  is  by  this  change  we  live.  Should  matter  remain  in  or- 
gans beyond  the  time  nature  designed,  pain  and  inflam- 
mation set  in,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a preparatory 
effort  for  our  good.  All  Brandretb’s  Pills  are  supposed, 
irom  the  results,  to  do  is  simply  to 

ASSIST  THESE  EFFORTS  OF  NATURE. 

Principal  office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


DRUNKARD  STOP! 

intemperance  if  you  will  follow  directions.  Thousands  are 
blessing  him.  Investigate,  and  you  will  be  satisfied.  Call 
or  send  stamp  for  a circular.  It  is  harmless,  and  can  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 


Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  E.  Bourn  e,  a well- 
known  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  May  10, 1866. 

M K8SR8.  IIobtf.ttf.r  & Smith:  Gentlemen,—  During  a 
visit  in  the  West  last  fall  1 contracted  chills  and  fever, 
which  brought  me  to  my  bed,  and  finally  terminated  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  confined  me  to  my  room  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  I was  physically  so  prostrated 
that  I almost  despaired  of  ever  recovering  my  health; 
having  entirely  lost  my  appetite,  for  days  not  being  able 
to  eat  a morsel,  added  to  which  I was  much  distressed 
with  a reeling  sensation  in  my  head,  and  passed  many 
sleepless  nights — all  from  debility  caused  by  my  prostrate 
condition,  brought  about  by  the  fever.  At  this  stage  of 
my  condition  a friend  recommended  me  to  use  your  cele- 
brated Stomach  Bitters ; but  being  morally  opposed  to  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  any  form,  I at  first  declined,  but  aft- 
erward yielded  my  prejudices,  and,  after  taking  the  med- 
icine for  several  weeks,  as  directed,  my  appetite  returned, 
and  with  it  I am  rapidly  regaining  my  former  strength 
and  vigor.  My  sleep  (from  the  loss  of  which  I had  suffer- 
ed much)  has  never  been  better  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
reeling  sensation  (before  alluded  to)  has  entirely  left  me. 
My  bowels,  which  were  much  constipated  and  irregular, 
are  now  quite  natural,  and  in  .fact  I am  glad  to  say  that  I 
feel  myself  a new  man,  and  tender  you  this  testimonial 
of  my  appreciation  of  your  valuable  preparation,  in  order 
that  others  suffering  as  I have  may  avail  themselves  of 
its  virtues,  which  prejudice  prevented  me  from  enjoying 
for  so  long  a period.  I may  also  add  that  my  physician, 
after  seeing  the  beneficial  effect  your  bitters  had  on  me, 
recommended  that  1 use  them  regularly. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  E.  Bourne, 

No.  45  Market  Street. 


A LADY,  who  has  been  cured  of  great  nervous  debil- 
ity, after  many  years  of  misery,  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  fellow-sufferers  the  sure  means  of  relief.  Ad- 
dress, inclosing  a stamp,  MRS.  M.  MERRITT,  1\  O.  Box 
368,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  prescription  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail 


BANKING  HOUSE 

JayCooke&co. 

Corner  Wall  uud  Nassau  Sts.,  New  York. 

We  buy  and  sell  at  the  most  liberal  current  prices,  and 
keep  on  hand,  a full  supply  of 

Government  Bonds  0a  all  Issues, 

SEVEN-THIRTIES, 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 

COMPOUND  INTEBES1  NOTES, 

And  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold. 

JAY  COOKE  & CO. 


NSW  MUSIC. 

Twilight  Dreams  Waltz.  D’Albret.  For  violin  15c. 

Fiano 85c. 

Three  O’clock  Galop.  For  violin,  16c.  Piano 35c. 

Mahle  Waltz.  By  D.  Godfrey.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano.  35c. 
Nine-Pins  Quadrille.  (The  set  is  formed  the  same  as 
a plain  cotillion,  with  an  extra  gent,  the  “ Nine- 
Pin,”  in  the  centre.)  Complete  figures  and  music.  35c. 
I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  Violin,  15c.  Varia- 
tions by  B.  Richards,  40c.  Piano 30c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing.  Violin,  15c.  Piano  30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDRICK  BLUME.  208  Bowerv. 


$2 


ASTOUNDING! 

Timekeeper 


And  Vest  Chains,  $2  00. 

A genuine  English  Solid  Silvrr  Compobitf.  Timekeep- 
er, with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial,  in  gold 
or  silver  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 years ; will  not  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last 
a lifetime,  and  is  a most  elegant  and  perfectly  relia- 
ble Pocket  Companion  and  magnificent  present  for  La- 
dies’ or  Gentlemens'  use.  Price  each,  small  size,  with  a 
rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest  Chain,  only  $2.  Mailed  free. 
Agents  Wanted  every  where.  Price  list  free.  Address 
M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.,  Importers  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  E.  cor- 
ner Broadway  and  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1847. 


Robinson’s  Cream  Soda  for  Children. 

This  delicious  beverage  is  a preventive  to  the  many  ail- 
ments to  which  the  young  are  liable.  For  summer-com- 
plaints, worms,  disordered  stomach,  and  general  weakness 
of  the  system,  its  gentle  and  effective  influence  is  unsur- 
passed. Packages  of  four  dozen  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  manufacturer,  ROB.  ROBINSON,  402  At- 
lantic Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

N.B Bottles  allowed  for  when  returned. 


MICROSCOPIC  ALBUMS,  containing  6 pictures  from 
life,  $1  50  each.  WM.  BIRD,  77  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


5000  Agents  wanted,male  and  female.  Agt’s  are 
making  $20  per  day.  No  capital  required.  For  particulars 
address  I.  L.  Garside  & Co.,  59  River  SL,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PATENT 

TOILUT  GLASS, 

Showing  both  back  and  face  at  once.  Adjustable  in  front 
of  any  mirror,  and  indispensable  to  any  ladles'  toilet  Send 
for  circular  to  CHAPPELL  & UODDKN,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  ART  COMBINED. 

THE  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPH. 

A new  and  wonderful  discovery,  by  which  any  one,  with 
the  aid  of  a little  clean  water,  can  instantaneously  produce 
permanent  and  beautiful  photographs,  suitable  for  the 
album  or  scrap-book. 

Sent  by  mail  every  where.  Price  50  cents,  with  full 
instructions.  Published  by  FARIS,  Photographist,  No. 
751  Broadway. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JUNE,  1868. 


One  Copy  for  o 


Circulation  112,000. 


low  rt 

One  Page $250  CO 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  60  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copus  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tire  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  l ni:ed 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from - 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


POSTPONEMENT 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT, 


To  have  been  given  at  CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE  on  MONDAY,  MAY  28th,  1866,  will  be  postponed 
until  MONDAY,  JULY  9th,  1860,  on  which  occasion  HALF  A MILLION  DOLLARS 
IN  PRIZES  will  be  presented  to  Ticket-Holders,  including 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GREENBACKS. 


vise  all  parlies  wanting  tickets  to  send  for  them  without  delay,  as  we  have  but  a limited  number  yet  on  hand  Wo 
wish  most  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  Agents  the  importance  of  their  making  their  returns  at  once 
and  of  rectifying  whatever  errors  may  have  crept  into  their  reports  heretofore.  We  will  say  to  those  sending  for 
tickets  that  if  they  should  all  he  sold  at  the  time  their  order  is  received  the  money  will  be  returned.  No  applications 
for  new  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  considered,  as  we  have  no  more  than  sufficient  tickets  for  those  Agents 
we  have  already  appointed.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and  Music  Stores  in  the  city,  and  at 
our  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street ; price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  stamp  for  return  postage  \Ye 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  persons  wishing  to  order  tickets  by  mail  to  the  following 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  ub  the  money  for  the  same,  will  be 
allowed  the  following  commission,  vis. : ' 

WE  WILL  SEND 

5 Tickets  to  one  address  for $4  50  I SO  Tickets  to  one  address  for $26  25 

10  Tickets  to  one  address  for 9 00  40  Tickets  to  one  address  for ? 35  00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  for 17  50  | 60  Tickets  to  one  address  for 43  50 

And  100  Tickets  to  one  address  for $S5  00 


WATCHES,  California  Diamond  Jewelry, 


and  Chains  at  wholesale,  suitable  for  Dealers  and  Speci 
lators.  Price-List  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

LIONEL  JACOBS,  177  Broadway,  New  YTork. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  EXCISE  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Guess’m  all  right — hie — for  Sunday — hie.  No  need  o’  my — hie — goin’  to  Nen 

’Ave  a nice  time  t’  hum  wi’  th*  old — hie — ooman  ’nd  the  babbies.” 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Is  the  best  and  cheapest  Motu-Queu.er.  All  druggists 
sell  it  nowadays.  HARRIS  & CHAPMAN,  Factuberb, 
Boston. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  tree  e’ 
erywhere  for  §0  Cents,  or  Tiieee  foe  $1  00 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER 


CURTAINS 


Steinway  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


WINDOW- SHADES, 


i Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention., 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


OF  EVE  It  Y DESCRIPTION. 

No.  686  Broadway,  New  York, 

719  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  A11 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $SU  each. 


dresfing.  I nvented  by  Dr.  P.<  )OT  ; mnnufactured^byOR! 
JtIN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.:  and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BAltNES  & CO.,  New  York. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glu.-s  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  nil  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  An1  bony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

Sul  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Pairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  263  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steinway's  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construct  ion”  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 
closely  as  could  uk  done  without  infringement  of 
patent  rights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  most  emiuent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Kanos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  evert  piano  manufactured  bt 
them,  without  inorbasb  of  oost  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the  iron,  or 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Dr,  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 

COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
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Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’ 


Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis 


And  Aztec  halls,  repeating 
His  firm  victorious  tread, 

Found  in  his  spirit  meeting 
Fit  for  their  mighty  dead; 
Weaker  men 
Ne’er  again 

Their  influence  round  him  shed. 

In  time  when  others  faltered 
Before  the  storm  that  blew 
His  mighty  soul,  unaltered 
By  error’s  specious  view. 
Stormed  in  vain, 

With  no  strain 

Stood  up  unmoved  and  true, 

And  he,  in  mercy  loving. 

Through  weariness  of  years 
Was  kept  unto  the  proving 
Of  hopes  that  knew  not  fears; 
Gently  then— 

First  of  men— 

He  passed,  and  left  us  tears. 

His  long  life-march  is  ended, 

His  battles  fought  and  wen ; 
With  solemn  voices  blended, 

Of  drum  and  bell  and  gun.' 

Lay  him  down 
Whose  renown 
i Is  an  unsetting  sun. 


His  long  life-march  is  ended, 
His  battles  fought  and  won; 
With  solemn  voices  blended, 

Of  drum  and  bell  and  gun, 

Lay  him  down 
Whose  renown 

Is  an  unsetting  sun. 

The  measured  tramp  of  battle 
Beats  in  his  pulse  no  more ; 

He  hears  no  more  the  rattle. 

He  heeds  no  more  the  roar, 
Fixed  within 
By  the  din 

On  bloody  fields  of  yore. 

In  him  through  years  nnslecping 
Tho  early  conflicts  lay, 

His  great,  still  spirit  keeping 
The  fight  of  Chippeway; 
Lundy’s  Lane 
Through  his  grain 

Struck  deeper  than  the  bay. 

And  D’UUoa’s  towers  within  him, 
And  Cerro  Gordo's  height, 

Like  giants  watched  to  win  him 
From  life’s  small,  creeping  blight 
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THE  DUTY  OF  UNION. 

DURING  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  enthusiastic  meetings  and  passionate 
speeches  in  support  or  condemnation  of  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  It  has  been  confident- 
ly asserted  that  the  difference  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  at  the  autumn -elections, 
and  they  would  authoritatively  decide  between 
the  contestants.  All  this  has  seemed  to  us 
premature,  for  the  reason  that  the  points  of  dis- 
sent were  not  finally  established.  All  that  is 
clear  is,  that  the  President  holds  certain  the- 
ories of  the  situation  and  Congress  apparent- 
ly others.  But  what  Congress  intended  to  pro- 
pose under  its  theories  was  undecided,  while 
nothing  was  more  evident  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent’s logic  was  amazingly  defective — and,  to 
■use  a plain  phrase,  that  his  bark  was  worse 
* than  his  bite. 

A political  canvass  before  an  election  must 
be  conducted  upon  certain  proposed  measures, 
and  not  upon  theories.  A bank  or  no  bank : 
a tariff  or  no  tariff : the  toleration  or  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  a Territory ; it  is  upon  such 
intelligible  measures  that  every  body  can  com- 
prehend that  the  great  popular  debates  upon 
the  stump  are  held  and  the  popular  decisions 
are  made  at  the  polls.  ' Now  the  important 
question  is,  what  are  the  differences  in  proposed 
measures  between  the  President  and  Congress . 
upon  which  the  country  is  to  be  asked  to  de- 
cide? 

That  both  honestly  wish  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  can  not  be  doubted.  That  both  have  a 
theory  as  to  thj  principle  which  should  regu- 
late that  restoration  is  obvious.  But  until  we 
know  precisely  what  Congress  proposes  how 
can  an  issue  be  made  for  an  election  ? The 
decision  of  the  Senate  caucus  and  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  foreshadow,  indeed,  the  ground 
which  Congress  probably  means  to  occupy.  But 
is  it  so  clear  that  the  President  will  refuse  to 
stand  with  them  ? Suppose  that  Congress  pro- 
poses to  disqualify  certain  rebel  leaders  for  cer- 
tain offices  until  two-thirds  of  each  House  re- 
move the  disqualification,  and  substantially  to 
equalize  representation  by  basing  it  upon  vot- 
ers, is  it  probable  that  the  President,  who  has 
so  constantly  insisted  upon  making  treason  odi- 
ous, and  has  suggested  the  very  same  amende 
ment,  will  take  the  unnecessary  responsibility 
of  opposing  so  mild  and  generous  a settlement  ? 

In  making  these  propositions  Congress  will  have 

yielded  much  to  the  desire  of  harmony  with  _ ^ 

the  Executive.  Is  the  Executive  10  vieltLaft-  1 innocent  I 

— * — • tor  TTemmr may  refuse  all  | of  t?ic  vellarc  of  the  country,  not  to 

accommodation.  Ho  may  insist  . that  he  has  1 • • •■  

required  all  that  is  needful,  all  that  is  constitu- 


tional. He  may  declare  that  he  will  stand  or 
fall  without  moving  an  inch  from  his  present 
position.  Ho  has  indeed  virtually  said  as  much. 
But  he  said  it  under  other  circumstances.  He 
said  it  when  it  seemed  as  if  Congress  intended 
to  occupy  a position  of  uncompromising  hos- 
tility. He  said  it  before  the  mature  decision 
of  Congress  had  been  declared.  If  after  that 
declaration — after  the  wise,  just,  and  moderate 
proposition  which  it  would  seem  that  Congress 
is  prepared  to  make— the  President  should  in- 
sist that  the  representatives  of  the  loyal  people 
are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the 
victory  which  those  people  have  won,  then  the 
issue  will  indeed  be  made,  and  the  final  appeal 
taken  to  the  country. 

But  surely  all  those  who  believe  as  we  do,  that 
the  division  of  the  Union  party,  and  the  conse- 
quent surrender  of  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try to  a party  controlled  by  the  counsels  of  such 
leaders  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  George 
H.  Pendleton,  Vallandigham,  and  Horatio 
Seymour,  would  be  incalculably  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  true  liberty  and  civilization,  will 
not  passionately  insist  that  such  division,  with  all 
its  consequences,  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  we  observe,  fervently  desires  that 
result.  He  prays  that  the  Union  party  may 
be  defeated.  But  its  defeat  is  the  resumption 
of  power  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  his 
friends.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Phillips  put  it  in 
the  other  way,  and  say  that  he  fervently  hopes 
for  the  success  of  those  gentlemen  ? Mr.  Phil- 
lips did  what  he  could  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  18G4  by  chilling  the  public  confidence  in 
him.  He  declared  Lincoln  recreant  to  liberty. 
He  hopes  now  to  chill  confidence  in  the  party 
that  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a similar  declara- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Mr.  PniLLiPs’s  position  is  not  partisan.  He 
is  a critic  of  all  parties,  and  asks  nothing  of 
any.  But  all  men  who,  like  John  Bright  in 
England,  believe  that  great  political  and  social 
results  are  to  be  attained  through  party  organ- 
izations, will,  like  him,  while  they  declare  equal 
rights  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  their  efforts, 
yet  cordially  work  with  any  great  party  which 
shows  the  practical  power  to  advance  nearer  to 
that  bourne. 

It  is  to  secure  the  gains  already  made  ; to 
intrust  the  completion  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion to  the  h»nds  which  defeated  rebellion. 
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that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  President, 
of  Congress,  and  of  all  loyal  men,  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  of  the  Union  party  until  its 
work  is  accomplished.  Congress  has  evidently 
yielded  much  to  this  great  result ; and  it  re- 
mains for  the  President  to  decide  whether 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  which  should  be 
accomplished  by  an  alliance  of  the  late  rebel 
leaders,  of  the  Copperhead  leaders,  and  of  such 
individual  recruits  as  Senator  Cowan,  would 
not  be  a reactionary  reconstruction,  sure  to 
plunge  us  into  further  trouble.  It  would  not 
be  President  Johnson  and  Senator  Cowan  who 
would  control  tjiat  alliance,  but  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  Mr.  Pendleton. 
Whoever  takes  the  responsibility  of  putting 
this  Government  into  such  hands  will  have  a 
serious  account  to  settle  with  the  loyal  Amer- 
ican people. 


THE  MARTYR  OF  FORT  MONROE. 

The  strenuous  effort  of  those  who  had  no 
word  of  horror  for  the  torture  and  massacre  of 
Union  soldiers  at  Andersonville  and  Belle-Isle 
to  represent  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  victim 
of  cruelty  at  Port  Monroe  have  occasioned  the 
publication  of  his  bill  of  fare  for  a week,  which 
has  been  widely  published.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  honest  people  all  over  the  land,  who 
work  hard  for  their  living,  who  would  be  very 
glad  of  half  as  good  fare  as  the  Martyr  of  Fort 
Monroe  daily  enjoys.  For  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  list  we  quote  a 
specimen : 

“ Wednesday.— Breakfast— Ham  and  eggs,  wheat  and 
corn-bread,  butter,  sugar,  coffee,  milk.  Dinner — Mutton- 
chops,  stewed  oysters,  potatoes,  onions,  apples,  bread,  but- 
ter, coffee. 

“ Thursday Breakfast— Beef-steak,  two  boiled  eggs, 

wheat  or  corn-bread,  butter,  Bugar,  milk,  coffee.  Dinner 
— Veal  - cutlets,  panned  oysters,  potatoes,  onions,  bread, 
coffee,  butter. 

“Friday. — Breakfast — Stewed  oysters,  mackerel,  or 
fresh  fish,  wheat  and  corn-bread,  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  and 
butter.  Dinner — Fork  - steak,  poached  eggs,  potatoes, 
onions,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

“Saturday Breakfast  — Mutton-chops,  two  boiled 

eggs,  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  coffee.  Dinner — Stewed 
oysters,  potatoes,  onions,  bread,  butter,  coffee." 

This  probably  compares  favorably  with  the 
daily  bill  of  fare  at  Andersonville ; but  since 
there  will  undoubtedly  ba  a persistent  attempt 
to  excite  sympathy  and  even  admiration  for 
Jeffehson  Davis  as  a political  prisoner  suffer- 
ing for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  as 
well  to  understand  clearly  precisely  what  his 

r position  Is.  | 

The  odium  that  hangs  around  his  name,  .u<F 
which  will  forever  deepen,  does  not  arise  ;om 
the  fact  that  he  held  abstractly  the  thee  ' of 

State  sovereignty  and  the  constitution.1;  re- 
served right  of  secession ; but  that  he  a.  J his 


live0  and 

remedy 

injustice  or  oppression  for  which  there  was  nc 
legal  redress,  but  to  perpetuate  the  foulest  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  under  the  sun.  Had  Davis 
and  his  confederates  appealed  to  God  and  man- 
kind for  the  rectitude  of  their  intention  as  re- 
vealed in  the  purpose  of  the  war  which  they  in- 
voked— had  they  armed  against  the  National 
Government  in  the  name  of  vital  State  rights 
which  that  Government  had  denied — had  they 
risen  against  an  arbitrary  power  which  was 
grinding  them  and  their  families,  and  tram- 
pling upon  sacred,  natural,  and  constitutional 
rights  for  which  it  refused  a remedy— then,  in- 
deed, the  last  terrible  appeal  to  blood,  which 
only  hopeless  oppression  authorizes,  would  have 
been  justified,  and  their  cause,  however  unfor- 
tunate, would  have  commanded  the  admiration 
and  sympathy  of  the  world. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that,  holding  secession  to  be 
a constitutional  right,  they  might  assert  it  at 
any  time,  and  for  any  purpose  which  pleased 
them.  When  war  is  the  cost  of  the  practical 
assertion  of  any  right  it  can  be  justified  only 
by  the  fact  of  vital  grievance  for  which  there  is 
no  other  redress,  or  by  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  exercise  that  right.  That 
was  the  justification  of  our  great  revolution 
of  1776.  But  what  is  Jefferson  Davis  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  rebellion  of 
1861  ? He  is  a man  who  deliberately  plunged 
his  country  into  the  most  fearful  war,  and 
flooded  it  with  blood  that  he  might  whip  wo- 
men and  sell  children  at  his  pleasure.  His 
pretense  was  State  sovereignty,  his  purpose 
was  human  slavery.  That  was  the  object  for 
which  he  and  the  other  leaders  “fired  the 
Southern  heart.”  For  this  they  directed  the 
war.  For  this  they  starved  brave  men  at  An- 
dersonville and  Belle-Isle,  tortured  them  into 
idiocy,  and  shot  them  like  dogs.  For  this  were 
Southern  Union  men  seized  at  night,  and  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  despairing  wives  and  ag- 
onized children  hung  and  shot  and  drowned. 
For  this  they  drove  thousands  and  thousands 
of  conscripts  to  die  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
For  this  J efferson  Davis’s  garments  reek  with 
innocent  blood,  and  his  name  is  a stench. 

Here  is  a pretty  martyr,  with  his  ham  and 
eggs  and  panned  oysters ! Here  is  a Christian  | 
hero ; and  General  Miles  must  be  removed  if 
he  docs  not  bow  low  enough ! Here  is  a model 
American,  who  must  be  magnified  into  a Spiel- 
berg victim  and  sufferer  of  the  Bastile  if  his 
muffins  arc  not  toasted,  and  his  beef-steak  is 


overdone ! Our  readers  will  bear  ns  witness 
that  we  have  not  advocated  vengeance,  that  we 
think  the  trial  of  Davis  for  treason  a mistake, 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  take,  with  fair  precau- 
tions, all  the  necessary  and  inevitable  risks  of 
the  situation.  But  the  maudlin  sentimentality 
that  would  drape  with  the  dignity  of  a martyr 
for  political  opinion  a man  who  for  such  a pur- 
pose waged  such  a war  we  believe  will  disas- 
trously recoil  upon  those  who  foster  it.  We 
have  no  wish  to  revive  dead  feuds  or  to  use 
harsh  words,  but  we  can  conceive  no  greater 
misfortune  to  the  manhood  of  American  youth 
than  that  they  should  be  taught  to  regard  Bene- 
dict Arnold  as  an  honorable  man,  or  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  a guiltless  and  unfortunate  patriot. 


THE  PAUSE  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  natural  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
should  pause  upon  the  very  edge  of  war  and 
reflect  if  there  be  no  alternative.  It  is  so  long 
since  there  was  r.  general  war  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  every  war  has  such  inevitable  hor- 
rors and  so  doubtful  a conclusion,  that  it  is  not 
strange  there  is  reluctance  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  Once  struck,  there  would  be  no  recoil. 
Once  begun,  war  could  end  only  in  a recon- 
struction of  the  map,  and  an  enormous  debt, 
weighing  upon  every  belligerent  with  crushing 
force. 

Yet  we  do  not  see  that  war  can  be  easily 
avoided.  If  the  considerations  were  merely 
dynastical,  they  could  be  settled  in  a Congress. 
But  they  are  national,  and  involve  the  most  ab- 
sorbing passions.  Italy  will  go  into  no  Con- 
gress which  does  not  accept  the  cession  of  Ven- 
ice to  the  Italians  as  a preliminary.  Yet  Aus- 
tria can  not  consent  to  relinquish  Venice  with- 
out fatally  impairing  her  prestige  as  a great 
power.  Prussia  can  not  consent  without  some 
equivalent  that  France  shall  stretch  her  line 
to  the  Rhine ; yet  where  is  the  equivalent  that 
can  be  offered?  The  call  of  a Congress  is 
wise,  if  only  to  show  that  no  accommodation 
is  practicable.  Italy  is  inflamed  already;  Gari- 
baldi has  been  summoned  to  the  head  of  the 
volunteers.  A large  loan  has  been  taken. 
The  people  believe  their  cause  to  be  sacred. 
It  has  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  The  eager 
Italians  believe  the  long  looked-for  hour  is  al- 
ready striking.  How  can  they  pause  ? If  the 
ministry  order  Garibaldi  back  to  Caprera 
they  must  be  ready  to  face  an  insurrection. 
Austria  must  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  sur- 
render the  Italian  portion  of  her  empire  or 
there  must  be  war. 

And  if  it  comes  and  desolates  Europe,  let  us 
learn  its  lesson.  It  is  simply  this,  that  any 
settlement  of  great  political  Convulsions  which 
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er  trouble.  The  English  revolution  of  1646 
ended  in  the  death  of  Cromwell  by  the  re- 
turn of  Charles  II.  and  the  old  Stuart  re- 
gime. It  was  a reactionary  settlement,  and  it 
ended  eighteen  years  later  by  the  menace  of  a 
/ast  war,  which  was  avoided  by  the  peaceful  and 
“glorious”  revolution  of  1688  and  a settlement 
which  was  not  reactionary.  The  revolution  of 
1787  in  France  was  finally  composed  by  the  set- 
tlement of  1815  which'  was  reactionary.  It  was 
made  in  the  interest  of  certain  families,  and  not 
of  the  nations  nor  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
Consequently  there  have  been  discontents  and 
dangers  and  overthrows  until  now,  after  fifty 
years,  the  settlement  is  to  be  changed  either  by 
a Congress,  which  is  improbable,  or  by  the 
sword. 

In  this  country  we  are  doing  for  the  Union 
what  the  settlement  of  1815  did  for  Europe. 
Let  us  take  care  that  it  be  not  reactionary  like 
that,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  war  itself,  like 
the  glorious  settlement  of  England  in  1688 


WALL  STREET  SQUABBLES. 

A fall  in  Erie  stock  from  96  in  January 
last  to  57  last  week  has  led  to  much  angry 
comment  in  newspapers  which  sympathize  with 
holders  of  stock.  Some  journals  have  fiercely 
denounced  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  the  leading 
director  of  the  concern,  and  have  tried  to  make 
him  responsible  for  the  decline. 

Now  we  have  no  desire  to  figure  as  Mr. 
Drew’s  apologist.  He  is  old  enough  and  able 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  in  a mat- 
ter of  this  kind  a little  common  sense  is  not 
out  of  the  way. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  earnings  of  the  Erie 
Railway  have  fallen  off  half  a million  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1866;  that  the  concern 
owes,  exclusive  of  bonded  debt,  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars  which  it  can.  not  pay ; and 
that  no  dividends  can  be  paid  for  some  years  to 
come.  Under  these  circumstances,  for  which 
no  director  of  the  concern  is  responsible,  a de- 
cline in  the  stock  would  seem  fully  warranted. 
If  any  body  is  to  be  taken  to  task  on  the  sub- 
ject, why  not  assail  Mr.  Robert  H.  Berdell, 
the  President,  instead  of  this  or  that  director  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Drew  is  a speculator 
in  the  stock,  and  has  made  money  on  the  de- 
cline. This  may  or  may  nqt  be  the  case.  We 
pretend  to  no  information  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Drew  is  well  known  as  a large,  bold,  and  gen- 
erally successful  operator  iu  Wall  Street.  We 


presume  he  denies  this  to  no  one.  As  such  he 
operates  in  all  stocks,  including  the  stock  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  of  which  he  is  a director.  When 
he  thinks  it  is  going  up  he  buys  for  the  rise ; 
when  he  thinks  it  is  going  down  he  sells  for 
the  fall.  Whether  he  sold  for  the  fall  when 
the  stock  was  80  <5>  90  no  one  but  he  and  his 
broker  know.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  neglect- 
ed his  business  as  a speculator.  For  it  was 
clear  to  every  one,  three  or  four  months  ago, 
that  a heavy  fall  in  Erie  was  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  But  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
that  fall,  simply  because  it  is  supposed  that  he 
foresaw  it  and  acted  upon  his  prescience,  is  on 
a par  with  holding  an  astronomer  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse. 

The  abuse  of  Mr.  Drew  emanates  from 
cliques  which  have  bought  large  quantities  of 
stock  for  the  rise,  and  are  disgusted  that  the 
public  do  not  step  in  to  take  them  off  their 
hands.  The  famous  clique  which  bought  up 
all  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  own  it  still,  have 
lately  bought  all  the  floating  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  93  @ 98,  and  are  waiting  for  somebody 
to  buy  it  of  them  at  an  advance.  They  are 
said  to  have  lodged  $2,5oo,ooo  with  some 
bankers  as  margin  on  the  operation,  and  so 
long  as  money  remains  easy  they  can  go  on 
buying  stock  and  holding  it  indefinitely.  An- 
other clique  has  bought  up  all  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  and  are  holding  that,  waiting, 
like  Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up  which 
shall  relieve  them  of  their  burden.  Another 
clique  have  bought  up  all  the  Canton ; another 
all  the  Boston  Water-power;  another  all  the 
Fort  Wayne.  All  these  cliques  argue  that  the 
prevailing  ease  of  money,  which  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch  has  created,  must  sooner  or  later  gener- 
ate speculation  in  stocks,  and  lead  the  public 
to  take  their  property  off  their  hands  at  an  ad- 
vance. Thus  far  they  have  met  with  but  poor 
success.  With  a brief  exceptional  period, 
money  has  ruled  at  4 @ 5 per  cent,  for  90 
days,  but  no  general  speculation  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Wall  Street.  Commission  brokers 
are  doing  little  or  nothing.  The  fall  in  Erie 
naturally  confirmed  the  unwillingness  of  the 
outside  public  to  buy  stocks,  and  hence  the 
abuse  of  Mr.  Drew  in  newspapers  which  are 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  overloaded 
cliques. 

Speculation  may  yet  break  out.  The  bro- 
kers all  desire  it  from  natural  motives,  and  the 
public  may  yet  possibly  be  lured  into  the  arena. 
But  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  favorable. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  may  play  fast  and  loose,  as  he 
has  done  hitherto.  But  the  people  at  large 
want  a return  to  specie  payments,  and  they 
will  have  it  sooner  or  later.  So  long  as  that 
is  impending  speculations  for  the  rise  will  be 
dangerous.  The  Opposition  party  will  pres- 
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form,  and  unless  the  Administration  meets  the 
move  with  a corresponding  pledge,  and  evinces 
some  willingness  to  carry  it  out,  it  will  be  de- 
feated at  the  elections.  Smart  us  Wall  Street 
is,  and  keenly  as  the  old  heads  of  that  merid- 
ian scan  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  plain  as 
the  sun  at  noonday  that  until  the  paper  dollar 
be  worth  a dollar  in  gold  the  tendency  of  prices, 
with  periodical  and  spasmodic  exceptions,  must 
be  downward,  and  speculators  who  operate  for 
the  rise  must  sooner  or  later  be  overwhelmed 
in  ruin. 


A CORRESPONDENT  ANSWERED.' 

A Wall  Street  correspondent,  referring  to 
an  article  of  last  week  entitled  “Financiering 
Extraordinary,”  asks  several  questions. 

1.  Is  it  a fact,  as  stated  in  that  article,  that 
somebody  made  three  millions  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sales  of  gold  ? 

Answer.— Mr.  Peter  M.  Myers,  Govern- 
ment broker,  sold  $32, 000, 000,  or  thereabout, 
of  Government  gold  at  1 3o  J @ 1 3o£.  All  Inst 
week  the  price  ranged  at  i4o|  @ i4i|.  There- 
fore the  buyers  of  Government  gold  realized 
the  difference  between  i3o£  and  say  i4i,  which, 
on  $32,000,000,  is  about  $3,5oo,ooo  in  cur- 
rency. 

2.  Who  bought  the  Government  gold  and 
realized  this  profit  ? 

Ansiver. — Nobody  can  answer  this  question. 
The  gold  was  bought  chiefly  in  large  lots,  many 
of  them  a million  each,  by  leading  gold-dealers, 
who  may  have  acted  for  customers,  or  may  have 
bought  for  themselves.  Nothing  but  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
Government  gold  was  delivered  could  determ- 
ine the  names  of  the  real  buyers. 

3.  Was  it  possible  for  any  Government  agents, 
knowing  the  purpose  of  the  Department,  and 
rightly  construing  the  import  of  the  news  from 
Europe,  to  buy  gold  from  Mr.  Myers  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  a profit  ? 

Answer. — Mr.  Myers  had  his  orders  to  sell 
-7  i3o  clear  of  commission.  He,  and  any 
persons  to  whom  he  may  have  imparted  the 
secret  of  his  orders,  must  have  known  perfect- 
ly well  that  as  soon  as  he  stopped  selling  the 
news  of  the  London  panic  would  drive  gold  up 
5 @ 10  per  cent.  Buying  gold  from  Myers 
was  therefore  a sure  operation,  especially  after 
he  had  sold  ten  or  twelve  millions.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  any  Government  agent 
did  take  advantage  of  Myers’s  orders,  and  spec- 
fft»r^ere  must  have  keen  sev- 
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eral  Government  agents  besides  Myers  who 
had  an  opportunity  on  that  Monday  afternoon 
of  making  a fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Is  Myers  still  the  Government  broker  ? 
and  how  came  he  to  be  selected  for  the  post  ? 

Answer. — Mr.  Myers  is  still,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  Government  broker.  His  selection 
for  the  post  is  understood  to  have  arisen  from 
his  being  the  brother-in-law  of  Secretary 
M‘Cclloch. 


THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  question  of  a paid  Fire  Department  in 
a large  city  no  more  admits  of  serious  discus- 
sion than  that  of  a paid  police.  There  is  no 
more  efficient  body  of  firemen  in  the  world  than 
the  Paris  pompiers,  and  although  great  fires 
are  infrequent  there,  because  the  houses  are 
not  built  as  with  us  so  as  to  insure  destruction 
if  they  take  fire,  yet  the  management  is  admi- 
rably prompt,  skillful,  and  decisive.  The  treat- 
ment of  fires  in  our  inflammable  cities  is  seri- 
ous work.  To  be  properly  done  there  must  be 
a body  of  men  ready  to  move  and  act  at  any 
moment.  These  men  must  be  of  independent 
circumstances  or  they  must  be  well  paid.  To 
leave  the  labor  to  chance  volunteers  is  to  cre- 
ate a dangerous  class  in  the  community,  as  was 
fully  established  by  the  investigation  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  Paid  Department 
Bill.  There  may  be  among  them  daring  and 
skillful  men,  as  the  experience  of  fires  in  New 
York  proves ; but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  less  daring  or  less  skillful  if  their 
sendees  were  properly  appreciated  and  reward- 
ed. The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

For  our  distant  friends  we  may  state  that  the 
opposition  to  the  paid  system  proceeds  from 
that  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  which 
we  owe  our  enormous  taxation  and  utter  mis- 
govemment.  It  is  that  interest  of  wholly  venal 
and  corrupt  politicians  which  has  made  the 
name  of  the  city  a by-word  and  reproach,  and 
which  keeps  it  politically  in  alliance  with  all 
that  is  mean  and  un-American.  It  is  a con- 
clusive argument  for  the  paid  system  that  this 
interest  bitterly  denounced  it,  as  it  denounced 
the  Police  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Health. 
If  a man  is  known  by  his  friends,  great  public 
measures  are  tested  by  their  enemies.  When 
Fernando  Wood  was  ready  to  oppose  by  force 
the  introduction  of  the  Police  Board  there  was 
not  an  intelligent  citizen  who  did  not  know 
that  the  Board  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  city.-  And  when  the  “ shys- 
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cry  against  the  Paid  Fire  Department,  its  neces- 
sity and  value  are  fully  established. 


sued  the  necessary  orders.  The  directions 
from  Washington  were  decisive,  and  were  not 
delayed  because  of  any  untimely  colic  of  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Government,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  British  counselor,  whose  stomach- 
ache allowed  the  Alabama  to  escape. 

We  hope  that  those  honest  people  who  are 
anxious  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  will 
now  see  that  the  road  to  that  redress  does  not 
lie  through  the  blood  of  innocent  men  in  Can- 
ada. They  have  given  their  money,  and  have 
received  in  return  a foolish  blunder  and  a mon- 
strous crime.  Men  of  the  O’Neill  kind  are 
leaders  who  would  infallibly  bring  the  noblest 
cause  to  shame  and  ruin. 


THE  FENIAN  RAID. 

That  Ireland  has  real  wrongs,  and  that  the 
rulo  of  that  island  by  England  has  been  gener- 
ally fierce  and  stupid,  can  not  be  denied.  But 
there  is  of  late  years  a manifest  disposition  to 
reason  and  reform,  and  in  so  complicated  a 
difficulty  there  can  be  no  hope  except  in  the 
greatest  good  sense  upon  both  sides.  The  total 
forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  occasioned  the  re- 
cent wild  and  criminal  efforts  at  Irish  rebellion, 
so  that  it  is  the  folly  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers which  is  responsible  for  the  constant  de- 
lays and  despairs  of  the  English  friends  of  Ire- 
land. 

While  the  Fenian  movement  was  confined  to 
Jones’s  Wood  and  the  “Moffat  Mansion’ 
was.  merely  amusing,  except  for  its  mad  waste 
of  the  hardly-earned  money  of  simple  men  and 
women.  But  when  a rabble  cross  the  border, 
and  without  artillery  or  supplies  or  trains  be- 
gin to  make  war  by  murdering  honest  people 
who  turn  out  to  defend  their  homes,  the  affair 
ceases  to  be  contemptible  and  becomes  crim- 
inal, and  the  worst  fate  that  should  befall  such 
offenders  would  excite  little  pity.  Mr.  O’Ma- 
hony  is  very  probably  a sincere  enthusiast,  as  fit 
to  lead  a revolution  as  a blind  man  to  command 
a seventy -four.  Mr.  Stephens,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  is  much  of  the  same  character; 
but  many  of  the  other  managers  are  designing 
men  who  have  fortunately  disgusted  many  of 
their  followers. 

It  is  a poetic  justice  that  Canada,  which  was 
a nest  of  the  most  malignant  rebels  during  the 
late  war  in  this  country,  and  which  smiled 
placidly  at  their  forays  and  plots  against  the 
lives  and  properties  of  loyal  American  citizens, 
has  been  invaded  by  one  of  the  very  rebels 
whose  confederates  she  so  gladly  harbored. 
The  O’Neill  who  figures  in  the  late  affray  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  was  a com- 
panion and  friend  of  W irz  at  Andersonville. 
He  raised  a body  of  Irishmen  among  the  pris- 
oners he  was  starving,  to  fight  against  this 
country.  Canada  cheered  him  on ; Canada  was 
polite  to  O’Neill’s  comrades,  Clement  Clay 
and  Jacob  Thompson  ; O’Neill  was  bravely 
fighting  for  “ his  country.”  Points  of  view 
differ,  and  Canada  can  now  comprehend  ex- 
actly how  her  conduct  seemed  to  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  conduct  of  our  Government  in  the  whole 
affair  has  been  prompt  and.  honorable.  There 
has  been  no  simulated uliutf ill C Gfiftbral 
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HEAT-FOOD  AND  BUILDING-FOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

“In  your  issue  of  May  19  I find  nn  article  on  ‘Heat- 
Food  and  Building-Food,’  to  which  I wish  to  take  excep- 
tion. 

The  author  asserts  it  as  a fact  that  fat  and  oily  food 
is  necessary  to  a proper  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  that 
those  who  abstain  from  it  are  apt  to  have  a flabby  and 
blanched  sjjriu.  Pkeeiba,  an  eminent  authority,  says: 

Fixed  oil  or  fat  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and  more 
obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  than  any  other  alimentary 
principle.’  Is  it  possible  for  it  to  be  ‘very  difficult  of  di- 
gestion' and  so  1 obnoxious,’  and  at  the  same  time  neces- 
sary and  wholesome  ? Rather  does  not  the  experience  of 
medical  men  (as  well  as  our  own  in&tincts)  teach  us  that 
that  only  is  easily  digestible  which  we  relish  ? Compara- 
tively few  are  fond  of  fat  meat  We  are  speaking  now  of 
persons  in  good  health,  not  of  those  who,  in  these  days  of 
dyspepsia,  are  subject  to  morbid  appetites  and  depraved 
tastes.  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  celebrated  experiments  on 
St.  Martin,  found  the  gastric  juice  very  slow  in  its  oper- 
ation on  fat,  and  that  it  (fat)  generally  retarded  the  pro- 
of chymification.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
boils,  pimples,  and  blotches  on  the  skin. 

It  is  also  stated  that  * laboring  men  require  more  ni- 
trogenous food  than  those  who  lead  an  inactive  life,  for 
there  is  in  them  more  repair  necessary,  and  therefore  more 
need  of  material  for  it.  For  this  reason  men  that  live  al- 
most wholly  on  such  articles  as  potatoes  or  rice  or  plant- 
ains, which  have  comparatively  little  of  the  nitrogenous 
element  in  them,  can  not  do  or  endure  as  much  as  those 
who  have  a proper  mixture  of  meat  and  vegetables  in 
their  diet.  So,  also,  a horse  that  is  not  worked  will  be  in 
good  condition  living  on  hay  and  potatoes,  but  if  he  is 
worked  he  will  lose  flesh  unless  grain  be  made  a part  of 
his  food.’  I am  unable  to  perceive  what  the  last  sentence 
has  to  Ho  with  eating  meat.  I rather  think  it  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it.  A number  of  instances  can  be  cited  to 
prove  that  hard-working  men  can  subsist  on  vegetables 
alone  with  advantage.  The  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol 
may  be  named ; and  if  the  writer  of  ‘ Heat-Food,'  etc., 
wishes  to  consult  statistics,  he  will  find  not  only  that  veg- 
etarians are  noted  for  longevity,  but  that  they  are  able  to 
endure  much  greater  hardships  and  fatigue  than  flesh-eat- 
ers. Laboring  men,  who  suffer  more  of  the 1 wear  and  tear’ 
of  life  than  those  of  sedantery  occupations,  require  more 
‘repair,’  or  ‘rebuilding,’  and  therefore  more  nutriment. 
Wheat  and  rice  are  among  the  most  nutritious  substances 
known,  yet  wheat  contains  but  a little  over  two  per  cent. 

few  other  vegetables,  arc  a hardy  and  long-lived  race. 

The  animals  we  eat  are,  as  a general  thing,  herbivo- 
rous. Those  which  live  exclusively  on  vegetables,  and 

whose  flesh  is  formed  of  the  proximate  elements  of  those 

vegetables,  are  most  relished  and  sought  for  among  civ- 
ilized nations.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  actually  sub- 
sist indirectly  on  plants.  Why  not,  then,  eat  these  plants 
in  a pure  and  primitive  state,  and  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  butchering  the  poor  beasts  by 
whose  help  we  obtain  much  of  our  food,  aud  that  save  us 
an  immense  amount  of  hard  labor,  besides  adding  to  our 
comfort  and  wealth  in  furnishing  fleece  for  clothing  and 
commerce)  rid  ourselves  of  the  diseases  and  troubles  aris- 
ing from  dieting  on  flesh  meat,  the  purity  of  which  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  animal? 

“Respectfully,  Vegetarian.” 

The  points  brought  out  by  “Vegetarian”  are 
easily  disposed  of. 

As  to  the  digestion  of  fatty  or  oily  substances,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  this  is  not  rqplly  done  in 
the  stomach.  They  are  merely  intimately  mingled 
there  with  the  other  contents  by  the  churning  move- 
ments of  the  organ,  and  pass  unaltered  into  the 
small  intestine.  Here  by  the  action  of  the  pancre- 
atic juice,  the  change  is  produced  in  them  which 
fits  them  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  to  be 
ivedlnto  the  blood ; in  other  words,  here  they  are 


We  think  that  when  good  results  have  boon  ascer- 
tained to  come  from  what  is  reputed  to  be  a vegeta- 
ble diet,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  strictly 
vegetable.  One  of  the  statements  of  ‘ ‘ Vegetarian” 
shows  a looseness  on  this  very  point.  “ The  poor 
Irish,”  he  says,  “who  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
milk,  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a few  other  vegetables, 
are  a hardy  and  long-lived  race.”  Is  milk  a 
vegetable  article  of  diet  ? A similar  mistake  was 
once  committed  by  a student,  who,  on  going  into 
tho  country,  gave  up  meat,  and  on  his  return  was 
quite  loud  in  praise  of  vegetarianism,  because  he 
had  gained  so  much  flesh  and  strength.  ’On  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  milk  had  been  the  animal 
basis  of  his  vegetable  diet.  The  Irishman  living 
almost  exclusively  on  potatoes,  or  the  Chinaman  on 
rice,  inevitably  becomes  pot-bellied  and  slender- 
limbed ; but  let  him  have  in  addition  milk  or  any 
other  articles  furnishing  a due  proportion  of  both 
nitrogenous  and  oily  food,  and  his  abdomen  will  less- 
en and  his  limbs  enlarge  to  their  normal  volume. 

“Vegetarian”  thinks  that  as  the  flesh  we  eat 
comes  mostly  from  herbivorous  animals,  we  had 
better  eat  the  vegetables  from  which  their  flesh  is 
formed  rather  than  eat  the  flesh  itself.  The  same 
reasoning  would  properly  lead  us  a step  farther,  and 
prompt  us  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
vegetables ; or,  in  other  words,  to  what  they  eat  by 
their  roots  to  make  them  grow,  so  that  we  should 
be  dirt  eaters  instead  of  vegetable  eaters.  “Vege- 
tarian” does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  regard  to  nutrition.  All  nutriment  comes 
at  first  from  the  mineral  world,  and  plants  are  the 
means  of  transfer  from  minerals  to  animals.  They 
gather  up  material  from  mineral  substances,  and 
put  it  into  such  forms  as  make  it  fit  nutriment  for 
animals.  There  are  some  animals  that  live  on  this 
vegetable  food  alone,  aud  are  called  herbivorous ; 
while  others  live  on  tho  vegetable-eating  animals, 
and  thus  get  their  nutrition  one  remove  farther  from 
mother  earth,  and  are  called  carnivorous.  Others 
still  eat  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  so  are 
termed  omnivorous.  All  animals  but  man  are  gov- 
erned wholly  by  instinct  in  thi3  matter.  He  is  left 
to  reason  it  out  as  well  as  he  can,  looking  to  the 
promptings  of  instinct,  the  adaptations  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  as  compared  with  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  the  results  of  observation  and  experience. 
These  all  point  to  a mixed  animal  and  vegetable 
diet,  aud  not  to  that  of  the  vegetarian. 
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digested.  Speaking  of* digestion,  then,  as  a process 
which  is  not  limited  to  the  stomach,  we  say,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  quoted  from  Pereira  and  Beau- 
mont, that  fat  is  not  difficult  of  digestion.  Tho 
stomach,  indeed,  can  not  digest  it ; and  the  gastric 
juice,  instead  of  being  “very  slow  in  its  operation 
on  fat,”  as  Beaumont  says,  does  not  operate  upon 
it  at  all,  but  the  pancreatic  juice  does  the  work,  and 
does  it  easily. 

“Vegetarian”  objects  to  enjoining  the  use  of  fat 
meat  upon  those  who  dislike  it;  that  what  is  not 
relished  is  not  easily  digestible.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  relishing  of  food  promotes  its  digestion ; 
and  yet  one  can  generally  learn  to  eat  fat  meat, 
even  though  the  aversion  to  it  be  veiy  decided. 
But  if  not,  a due  amount  of  butter  may  be  eaten  to 
make  up  fyr  the  deficiency.  That  a considerable 
proportion  of  oily  food  is  necessary  in  some  form  is 
a settled  fact.  A wide  observation  teaches  it.  Tho 
instincts  of  men  as  to  food  show  it.  Nature  demon- 
strates it  in  the  butter  that  it  furnishes  in  milk, 
that  beautiful  combination  containing  all  the  req- 
uisite elements  of  food.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that 
fat  “ is  well  known  to  be  the  cause  of  boils,  pim- 
ples, and  blotches  on  the  skin.”  An  undue  use  of 
them  may,  it  is  true,  sometimes  produce  these  ef- 
fects, but  they  come  quite  as  often  from  other  causes. 

“Vegetarian,”  in  thinking  that  what  was  said  of 
the  home  is  an  argument  against  eating  meat,  fails 
to  perceive  the  point  of  the  statement.  Tho  truth 
to  be  illustrated  was  that  work,  making  wear  and 
tear,  called  for  a larger  amount  of  building  or  ni- 
trogenous food  than  was  needed  in  the  idle.  And 
so  we  give  to  the  working  horse  grain,  winch,  be- 
ing more  nitrogenous  than  hay  and  potatoes,  is  to 
him  what  the  nitrogenous  meat  is  to  man. 

As  to  the  statistics  referred  to  as  favoring  vege- 
tarianism, we  do  not  believe  that  if  fairly  examined 
justify  the  conclusions  claimed  for  them. 


“Armadale”  is  the  title  of  Wilkie  Collins’s 
new  novel,  just  published  by  the  Harpers.  The 
characteristics  of  the  author  are  as  pronounced  and 
familiar  as  those  of  any  living  writer.  He  gives 
us  always  an  elaborate  and  original  plot,  worked 
out  by  persons  whose  characters  are  analyzed  with 
a delicacy  of  detail  entirely  unsurpassed.  They 
reveal  themselves  wholly  to  the  reader,  who  watches 
every  motive  and  act  as  the  student  of  physiology 
follows  with  intense  interest  the  play  of  every  part 
of  the  wonderful  human  frame.  Or  he  puts  a mi- 
croscope under  our  eyes  through  which  we  watch 
with  eager  curiosity  the  exact  structure  of  animal- 
cule which  are  interesting  solely  from  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  they  are  revealed.  This  patient 
and  persistent  detail  makes  every  one  of  Collins’s 
novels  seem  like  a cause  celebre.  His  books  have 
the  reality  of  exciting  criminal  trials,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  novelist  who  so  plays  with  and  prolongs 
the  curiosity  he  excites.  The  depravity  he  deline- 
ates, as  in  the  character  of  Miss  Gwilt  in  “Arma- 
dale,” is  startling,  but  he  vindicates  its  probability, 
and  the  reader  emerges  from  the  long  and  dark  sus- 
pense of  the  story  upon  the  cheerful  conclusion 
the  traveler,  after  a stormy  and  exciting  voyage  at 
sea,  sees  the  placid  green  shores  of  the  sunny  har- 
bor awaiting  him. 

“The  New  York  Social  Science  Review’'  is  a 
quarterly  journal  of  Sociology,  Political  Economy, 
and  Statistics,  edited  by  Simon  Stern  and  J.  K. 
H.  Willcox.  It  is  a work  of  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm, proposing,  “without  personal  or  partisan  feel- 
ings, to  examine  by  the  light  of  science  the  political 
and  social  evolutions  of  tho  day.”  It  will  also  re- 
print all  important  State  documents  of  the  current 
quarter.  The  last  number  contains  a valuable 
International  Almanac,  and  the  “Review”  will 
doubtless  be  a convenient  and  serviceable  reference, 
as  well  as  a stout  advocate  of  scientific  social  prog- 


deceased,  and  that  a joint  committee  of  seven  Senator* 
and  nine  Representatives  be  appointed  to  represent  Cor, 
gross  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General.  Th 
resolution  was  adopted — The  Reconstruction  resolution 
was  taken  up,  the  pending  question  being  a substitute  foi 
Section  3,  already  stricken  out.  It  does  not  restrict  sui 
fruge,  but  shuts  off  all  those  from  holding  a civil  or  mili- 
tary office,  either  under  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
who  have  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  in  being  guilty  of  insurrection  or  in  aiding  the  re  • 
hellion.  Mr.  Doolittle  opposed  the  section.  It  was  adopt- 
ed by  a vote  of  32  to  10. 

In  the  House,  the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  House 
bill  to  facilitate  commercial,  postal,  and  military  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  concurred  in.  The  bill  has,  there- 
fore, passed  both  Houses. — The  House  resumed  the  con- 
sweration  of  the  bill  to  promote  the  construction  of  a line 
of  railroad  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  Cleveland, 

Ohio.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  77  to  41 The 

concurrent  resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment  until 
Monday,  and  for  a.  deputation  of  Congress  to  attend  the 
obsequies  of  General  Scott,  was  agreed  to  unanimously.-. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a railway  between 
Washington  and  the  Northwest  was  passed— yeas  65,  nays 

cholera  in  quarantine. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  British  steamship  Union , from 
Liverpool,  C.  H.  Palmer  commanding,  arrived  at  this  port. 
She  lost  on  the  passage  thirty,  most  of  them  by  cholera. 
She  had  on  hoard  some  fifteen  cases,  some  of  them  very 
low.  The  number  of  passengers  was  434.  The  next  day 
the  Peruvian,  from  Liverpool,  arrived  with  768  passengers, 
of  whom  36  had  died  of  cholera  on  the  passage,  28  were  cu 
board  sick. 

The  Board  of  Health,  nnable  to  obtain  a lodgment  tor 
hospital  on  Long  Island  or  Staten  Island,  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  the  west  shore  of  Coney  Island  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Under  date  of  June  2,  Dr.  Bissell,  Deputy  Health  Offi- 
cer, reported  that  26  new  cases  of  cholera  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  steamer  Peruvian  on  board  the  hospital 
ships  in  the  Lower  Bay,  and  12  deaths  had  occurred. 

The  Deputy  Health  Officer  reports  that  “something 
must  be  done  soon,  or  the  mortality  among  the  passengers 
of  the  Peruvian  will  exceed  that  of  any  vessel  ever  in  this 
port.’’  “The  hospital,”  he  adds,  “is  now  much  over- 
crowded. Every  available  space  on  the  ship  is  occupied 
with  dead  and  dying.”  The  Quarantine  officer  on  the 
Falcon  writes : “The  old  Falcon  is  as  full  as  she  can  be 
of  the  worst  cases  of  cholera  I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

There  are  now  seven  hundred  person & crowded  together 
i these  ships  in  our  harbor,  and  the  Health  Officer  states 
that  some  of  them  have  very  naturally  attempted  by  force 
tq  break  out  from  their  floating  lazars , and  that  a mutiny 
is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time.  Dr.  Swinburne  publicly 
states  to  the  Board  of  Health  that  if  another  ship  with 
diseased  passengers  arrives  he  has  not  a place  in  which 
put  a patient! 

THE  FENIANS  INVADE  CANADA. 

On  the  1st  of  June  a few  hundred  Fenians,  of  the 
Sweeny  persuasion,  crossed  the  border  into  Canada  and 
captured  Fort  Erie— which  is  about  as  much  of  a fort  ns 
Fort  Lee— a small  village,  located  on  the  Niagara  River, 
opposite  Black  Rock,  three  miles  distant  from  Buffalo.  V 
battle  was  fought  at  Ridgeway  on  the  2d.  The  Fenians 
found  it  impossible  to  hold  their  ground  In  Canada,  and  re- 
treated to  the  United  States  border,  where  a large  portio.: 
of  them  were  captured  by  the  United  States  boats  guard- 
ing the  river.  Among  those  captured,  it  is  said,  are  Col- 
onel O’Neill— the  leader  of  the  invading  force— with  his 
staff. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Colonel  Jacques,  of  Illinois,  having  been  tried  on  the 
indictment  found  against  him  in  Kentucky  for  rape,  ha- 
been  triumphantly-  acquitted.  None  of  the  witnesses 
summoned  on  his  behalf  were  examined,  but  the  case 
was  submitted  on  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution  with 
out  a word  of  argument  from  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
aut-  Tlia  Indianapolis  Journal  nays: 

“The  amtphpj  Trim 


HOME  FOR  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS 
AND  WIDOWS. 

Governor  Fletcher,  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.RicH- 
ardson,  the  State  Surgeon-General,  most  warmly 
commend  the  project  of  the  Home  for  Soldiers’  Wid- 
ows and  Orphans,  at  St.  Josephs,  in  that  State. 

Missouri  suffered  sorely  Mid  peculiarly  during  the 
war,  and  the  natural  sympathy  of  other  Union  States 
has  been  expressed  in  many  valuable  and  useful 
contributions..  There  is  still  room  for  more,  and 
ackarity  commencls  | 

the  trustees,  is  now  in  the  city,  .at  the  LJTXiy»  V ‘|V‘||,1|‘l"f itrirfliiir  - rW "If*  tfonrinc'ng  the  Jury 
House,  and  will  receive  any  contributions  or  give  behalf  of  the  accused.  He  whs  prepared  to  provfc,l>5,\Trms 
any  information.  of  the  best  men  in  Illinois,  that  he  was  in  that  State  at 

1 times  when  some  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  his  presence 
in  Louisville,  and  his  participation  in  the  alleged  crime; 
and  by  others  that  he  was  in  this  city  on  a certain  day 
in  which  it  was  sworn  by  a prosecuting  witness  he  was  in 
Louisville;  but  the  proof  was  unnecessary. 

The  weekly  report  of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics,  shows  a total  of  392  deaths  in  the  city 
during  the  week  ending  on  Saturday,  the  26th  ult.  This 
number  is  less  than  on  any  previous  week.  • 

Generals  Stcedman  and  Fullerton,  who  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  management  of  theFreedmen’3  Bureau  in 
Georgia,  will  report  favorably  on  Tillson’s  administration 
of  affairs. 

The  returns  of  the  West  Virginia  elections  indicate  a 
majority  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  for  the 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  The  text  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows : “ No  person  who,  since  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1861,  has  given  or  shall  give  voluntary  aid  or 
assistance  to  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall 
be  a citizen  of  this  State,  or  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion held  therein,  unless  he  has  volunteered  into  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  or 
’ ” be  honorably  discharged  therefrom.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  Senate,  the  reconstruction  resolutions  were  then 
taken  up.  The  third  clause,  disfranchising  the  rebels  till 
the  year  1870,  was  stricken  out  by  a unanimous  vote.— The 
Railroad  BUI  was  passed,  22  to  19.  This  bill  provides  that 
any  railroad  may  carry  all  passengers,  troops,  mails,  Gov- 
ernment supplies,  etc.,  from  one  State  to  another,  provid- 
ing that  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  stipulation  made  be- 
tween the  Government  and  any  railroad  company  now  ex- 
istiug. 

In  tho  House,  the  new  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill  was 
passed,  96  to  32. 

May  31 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  death  of  General  Scott,  reported  a res- 
olution of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  WAR  ON  THE  PLATE. 

In  March,  after  a delay  of  nearly  ten  months,  active 
operations  were  again  commenced.  The  allied  fleet,  com- 
posed of  about  thirty  vessels,  including  four  iron-clads, 
left  its  moorings  at  Corrientes,  and  proceeding  up  the  riv- 
er, anchored  in  two  divisions  opposite  the  Territory  of  the 
little  Republic  of  Paraguay.  The  allied  army,  consisting 
of  about  50,000  men  of  all  arms,  also  advanced  toward  the 

western  bank  of  the  River  Parana. 

In  an  engagement  with  the  fort  at  Itapirie,  a Brazilian 
iron-clad,  about  the  last  of  March,  received  a serious  in- 
lury*  and  34  men  were  put  hors  du  combat, 

J On  the  10th  of  April  the  first  battle  was  fought  between 
Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  soldiers.  The  Imperial  forces 
alone  having  taken  possession  of  a small  i sland  in  front  of 
Itanirie,  and  about  half-way  across  the  ford,  the  Paraguay- 
a ns  attempted  to  dislodge  them,  and  having  embarked  a 
force  of  about  900  men  in  50  canoes,  paddled  silently 
across  the  channel  and  landed  a little  before  dawn  close 
te  a battery  of  nine  rifled  guns  hast  ly  erected  by  the 
Brazilians ; the  pickets,  however,  saw  them  in  time,  and 
hiring  given  the  alarm,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nearly 
the  same  number  of  men  as  the  enemy,  were  quickly  fonne  J 
in  line  of  battle,  and  as  the  Paraguayans  drew  near  the 
Brarilians  poured  a murderous  volley  into  their  ranks  and 
following  it  up  by  a bayonet  charge,  drove  them  to  the 
beSh  killing  over  600  (?)  of  them,  taking  64  prisoners,  30 
cauws,  and  700  muskets.  The  Brazilian  loss  is  reported 

la  killed  and  106  wounded. 

On  April  17  another  battle  took  place.  The  allied  army, 
10,000  strong,  had  invaded  Paraguay.  The  Paraguayans 
’ attacked  them  with  considerable  bravery  and  great  tenaci- 
ty  as  usual,  but  only  brought  3500  men  to  the  field,  who 
were  completely  routed,  losing  two  pieces  of  art.llery,  one 
C,  a great  number  of  muskets,  and  about  400  men  Idl  ed 
wri  wounded.  The  Brazilian  loss  was  40  killed  and  18  J 
wounded.  Itapirie  was  then  abandoned  by  the  Paraguay- 

THE  GERMAN  QUARREL. 

At  the  latest  advices  the  German  question  was  still  un- 
settled, nor  was  any  thing  definite  known  concerning  the 
Droposed  Congress.  Meanwhile,  peace  demonstrations  on 
a large  scale  were  taking  place  in  Prussia,  and  serious 
disturbances  were  reported,  occasioned  by  calling  out  the 
reserves.  In  Italy  the  war  spirit  was  enthusiastic  and 
general.  Volunteers  were  flocking  by  thousands  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia. 

Notwithstanding  recent  rumors,  the  Morning  Post  says 

aBaaKDaSB^  "*•  ctou“ 
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ODE  BY  A BROOKLYNITE. 

Sue  came  like  a beautiful  vision 
To  brighten  the  night  of  my  care, 

Her  dress  was  arranged  with  precision, 
In  ringlets  descended  her  hair. 

In  a stage  on  its  way  to  the  ferry 
We  met,  as  is  usual,  by  chance; 

’Neath  the  spell  of  her  glances  my  very 
Soul  sank  into  amorous  trance. 

Alas!  how  by  rude  fate  are  banished 
Illusions  we’d  willingly  nurse! 

I started — my  vision  had  vanished, 

And  so  had  my  watch  and  my  purse. 


IN  DISGUISE. 

•‘What’s  the  matter  with  your  hand,  Cato?” 
“Berry  obligin’  for  massa  to  ask.  Burnt  urn, 
.^ab,  totin  a kettle  o’  cruller  fat  fer  Dinah,  but  Miss 
Mira  put  some  salve  on  it,  done  it  a heap  o’  good. 
She’s  so  berry  kind  to  ebry  body,  is  Miss  Mira.” 

Yes,  kind  to  every  one  but  me.  I thought  that 
as  I rode  through  the  gate  Cato  held  wide  open,  and, 
dismounting,  flung  him  the  reins ; kind  to  the  serv- 
ants in  the  kitchen ; the  dog  who  came  limping  to 
the  door ; to  beggar  and  wandering  tramp ; to  guest, 
and  kin,  and  stranger;  to  every  body  and  every 
thing  but  me — to  whom  she  should  have  been  kind- 
est of  all ; for  I loved  her,  loved  her  as  men  love 
vhc  only  Jove  once  in  their  lives.  Even  then  my 
heart  was  beating  furiously  to  feel  myself  so  near 
her.  My  step  quickened,  I flung  the  door  wide 
open  and  strode  in.  I heard  my  aunt  cry,  “It’s 
Paul!”  I heard  my  uncle  utter  the  same  words 
pleasantly,  and  a furious,  tumultuous  barking  and 
leaping  told  me  that  Nep  had  awakened  from  his 
nap  upon  the  rug  to  greet  his  master.  In  a mo- 
ment more  the  red  light  of  the  open  fire  had  flashed 
upon  me,  and  I grasped  two  plump  old  hands. 

‘ Really  we  were  anxious  about  you !”  cried  my 
wunt.  “ We  expected  you  yesterday.  How  is  your 
mother,  and  why  didn’t  Nina  come  with  you?” 

Then,  before  I could  answer,  my  uncle  said, 
“Just  in  time  for  dinner,  rny  boy.  Let’s  talk  it 
over  at  the  table.  Why,  Mira,  any  one  would 
fancy  you  did  not  see  your  cousin.” 

“ I’m  sure  he’s  large  enough,”  said  Mira,  count- 
ing her  stitches  as  she  sat  at  crochet  work.  “ How 
are  you,  Paul  ? I told  them  you’d  come  back  again, 
like  a bad  penny.” 

I nodded  carelessly,  and  stooped  to  pat  the  fawn- 
ing dog,  begging  mutely  for  a caress.  Poor  com- 
fort it  was,  yet,  after  all,  some  little,  to  know  that 
Mira  never  guessed  how  much  I cared  for  her.  I 
was  as  careless  in  my  manner  to  her  as  she  was  to 
me.  I imitated  her  as  thoroughly  as  good-breeding 
would  allow  in  one  of  my  sex,  and  said  again  and 
again,  “At  least,  I can  take  the  secret  to  my  grave 
with  me.  The  girl  shall  not  triumph,  as  she  would, 
■ MHu  fraCnea  JNejroux  ot  the  room,  and  followed 
my  old  uncle  to  the  dining-parlor.  I suppose  no 
one  could  have  guessed  that  I was  any  thing  but 
happy  as  I chatted  of  my  journey  and  gave  Nina’s 
excuses  for  absence.  “She  is  to  be  bridemaid  for 
ft  friend, ” said  I ; “ and  there  are  dresses  to  be  made, 
and  I know  not  what  to  do,  before  the  day  arrives.” 
‘ Who  is  the  bride  ?”  asked  my  aunt. 

“Lilia  Newcome.” 

‘ And  you  the  bridegroom,  eh?”  chirruped  Mira. 
“I?” 

“ Why,  we  heard  you  adored  Lilia.” 

“ I’ve  always  admired  her.” 

“ And  she  has  jilted  you  ?” 

“ Not  so  bad  as  that.” 

“Let  me  sympathize  with  you.” 

“ Not  at  all ; there  are  other  pretty  blondes  in 
the  world.” 

I said  that  because  Mira  was  as  dark  as  any  Cu- 
ban. 

“A  blonde?  Hear  him,  aunt.  Had  I yellow 
hair  and  blue  eyes  I’d  have  the  grace  to  admire  bru- 
nettes.” 

“We  can’t  help  our  fancies,”  said  I,  who  abso- 
lutely disliked  light  coloring. 

“Of  course  not ; now,  if  vou  were  not  fair.” 
“Well?” 

“I’d  tell  you  how  I admire  dark  men.” 

“ Don’t  stop  for  that.  I shouldn’t  care.” 

Her  black  eyes  danced.  “ You’ll  see  my  idea  of 
perfection  to-night,  ” said  she.  “ Captain  Earnly.  ” 
“ I have  seen  the  gentleman.” 

“ Bv-the-way,  I promised  to  play  something  for 
him  to-night,”  said  Mira,  44  and  if  I don’t  practice  I 
sha’n’t  be  able  to  remember  it.  Excuse  me,  will 
you,  good  folks  ?”  and  away  she  tripped,  leaving  us 
in  the  midst  of  dessert. 

Captain  Earnly  did  call  that  evening,  and  she 
played  for  him,  and  sung  with  him.  He  told  her 
stories  of  his  prowess  as  a soldier,  and  she  was  wou- 
drously  interested.  He  mentioned  his  wounds, 
and  she  pitied  him  with  voice  and  eyes.  I thought 
nira  an  affected  coxcomb.  She  evidently  consid- 
ered him  a hero  of  the  first  water. 

I sat  on  the  porch  without  the  window,  smoking 
and  chatting  with  my  uncle.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  of  the  Spartan  boy’s  fox  gnawing  and  tear- 
ing at  his  bosom.  So  my  love  tore  me,  and  so  I 
hid  it— better  to  die  of  it  than  have  it  seen. 

She  was  not  my  cousin  by  blood,  that  dark-eyea 
Mira — only  my  uncle’s  adopted  child.  No  tie  of  re- 
lationship stood  between  us,  for  though  cousins  have 
wed  I scarcely  think  they  ever  loved  very  truly. 
She  was  the  very  realization  of  my  dream  of  girlish 
beauty.  She  was  every  thing  I had  ever  hoped 
for ; and  when  coming  back  from  that  long  jour- 
ney, in  which  I bad  well-nigh  “ put  a girdle  round 
about  the  world,”  I found  her  altered  from  a romp- 
ing child  to  what  she  was.  I knew  my  fate  was 
soaled ; and  for  a little  while  she  had  been  so  kind 
to  me  that  I had  been  made  a fool  of. 

It  was  "very  different  now.  She  had  bound  up 
Cato's  black  hand.  She  sighed  over  the  black- 
haired Captain’s  storied  scratches.  Yet  six  months 
before  I had  be^n  wounded,  nearly  unto  death  by  an 


accident,  and  her  first  greeting  on  my  convales- 
cence was,  44  You  careless  wretch,  the  only  wonder 
is  you  didn’t  manage  to  cut  your  arm  quite  off,  and 
make  a fright  of  yourself  for  life ! I’ve  no  patience 
with  people  who  can’t  look  where  they  are  going. 
You’ll  break  your  back  yet,  and  end  your  days  in  a 
wheel  chair.” 

“ Let  me  keep  the  use  of  my  feet  at  least,  so  long 
as  I am  to  dwell  within  reach  of  your  voice,”  said  I ; 
and  we  passed  for  a couple  of  uncourteous  jesters. 

Sometimes,  in  my  character  of  cousin,  I used  to 
act  as  Mira’s  escort.  Odd  enough  it  was  to  see  how 
tired  she  grew  of  me.  How  any  stranger  seemed 
better  company  than  I.  And  some  day,  when  she 
had  been  wooed  and  won,  perhaps  by  the  Captain 
bending  over  her  at  the  piano,  I should  shake  hands 
and  utter  some  careless  congratulation,  and  she 
would  nod  adieu  to  me,  and  we  should  part  forever. 
Strange  enough,  all  of  it,  when  I remembered  how 
*1  actually  felt  toward  her. 

The  Captain  was  going.  He  had  looked  at  his 
dainty  watch.  “Shocking  to  think  how  late  it 
■was — 4 How  lightly  falls  the  foot  of  Time  that  only 
treads  on  flowers !’  ” and,  with  a quotation  and  a bow 
and  a glance  at  Mira,  the  room  was  empty  of  him. 
It  was  a relief  to  me. 

Mira  had  reseated  herself  at  the  piano.  I saun- 
tered in  and  sat  near  her.  “ Will  you  sing  some- 
thing for  me?”  I asked.  “This  sweet  old  thing 
for  instance?”  and  I tossed  “Love  Not”  upon  the 
piano. 

“ Sweet  old  things  are  tiresome,  and  7am  tired,” 
said  Mira ; and  if  she  could  have  read  my  soul  she 
could  not  have  blushed  more  deeply.  Perhaps  she 
was  thinking  of  the  Captain. 

“If  you  could  only  hear  Nina’s  friend,  Miss 
Deane,  sing  that,”  said  I,  affecting  to  yawn. 

“ Another  blonde  ?” 

“A  lovely  one.” 

“Ah!”  and  laughing  she  arose,  and  going  out 
upon  the  porch  gathered  two  or  three  rose-buds. 
Not  because  she  wanted  them,  I think,  but  merely 
in  an  idle  mood.  As  she  passed  me  afterward  one 
dropped  from  her  bosom  at  my  feet.  I left  it  lying 
there,  but  came  back  with  slippered  feet  an  hour 
after  to  find  it,  and  kiss  it,  and  sleep  with  it  against 
my  heart.  A silly,  romantic  thing  for  a man  of 
thirty  to  do.  Yet  I did  it  nevertheless. 

So  ended  my  first  evening  at  Oakdell.  I had 
hoped  for  nothing  else,  yet  always  I felt  a new 
pang.  I wondered  why  I came  there  so  often,  as  I 
looked  at  the  summer  sun  rising  over  the  distant 
hills  next  morning,  and  vowed,  as  I had  vowed  be- 
fore, never  to  come  again. 

My  uncle  was  busy  with  rod  and  line  as  I entered, 
and  we  were  to  pass  a long,  bright  day  beside  the 
trout  streams.  At  four  Cato  was  to  drive  the  ladies 
down,  and  we  were  to  go  home  together  in  the  car- 
riage. Despite  my  resolution  I found  myself  anx- 
ious for  their  coming  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  when, 
with  the  sound  of  wheels,  my  uncle  cried,  “ That’s 
Mira’s  laugh !”  my  heart  beat  at  the  sound  of  the 
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rustic  bridge  beyond  the  tiny  waterfall,  amber  and 
green  where  it  caught  the  sunlight.  About  us 
mighty  trees,  making  a nook  dusky  and  solemn  as 
a Druid  temple,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
a white  road,  winding  ribbon-like  away,  up  which 
the  carriage  came,  whirled  toward  us  by  two  ebon 
horses. 

They  had  brought  some  one  with  them.  A young 
farmer,  bearish  and  gruff  of  voice.  Certainly  not 
my  superior  in  any  way.  Yet  how  attentive  Mira 
was  to  him ! How  pleasantly  she  listened  to  his  ac- 
count of  his  last  fishing-exc  ursion ! When  he  called 
across  to  me : 

“Had  ’ny  luck ?’l 

She  answered  for  me 

“Of  course  not,  cousin  Paul  never  catcheB  any 
thing  or  shoots  any  thing.  Basket  and  game-bag 
are  both  inevitably  empty.” 

“Haw,  haw!  Now  that  ain’t  true,  is  it?”  roared 
the  farmer. 

“ I sha’n’t  contradict  a lady,”  said  I. 

“ Wa’al  7 would  if  she  said  that  to  me,”  said  the 
gentleman.  “She  couldn’t  though;  I always  hev 
luck.  Haw,  haw!” 

I flushed  scarlet.  Certainly  it  is  no  crime  to  fail 
in  catching  a fish  or  shooting  a bird ; but  no  man 
likes  to  have  his  failings  in  these  particulars  re- 
marked upon  by  a girl,  who  evidently  despises  him 
for  them,  in  the  hearing  of  a roaring  lout  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  skill,  and  that  day  my  basket  was 
empty  indeed. 

I flung  my  rod  away  in  a few  moments  and  wan- 
dered into  the  woods.  Mira’s  laugh.followed  me  i'or 
a long  while.  Now  and  then  the  coarse  haw,  haw ! 
of  her  companion.  Even  to  such  a brute  she  was 
complacent.  I ground  my  teeth  and  kicked  inno- 
cent pebbles  mercilessly,  and  was  muttering  savage- 
ly to  myself  when  a jovial  ‘ ‘ Hallo,  Paul ! ” fell  upon 
tny  ear,  and  before  me  stood  Ben  Hillgrove.  Black- 
eyed,  merry,  water-loving  Ben,  who  seenmd  to  be 
always  in  a boat,  just  going  to  step  into  a ooat,  or 
just  stepped  out  of  a boat,  when  he  was  not  on  board 
his  yacht. 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you,  Paul!”  he  cried. 

“ Some  of  my  college  friends,  the  best  fellows  you 
ever  met,  are  going  out  in  the  Hetty  Hillgrove  to-  . 
morrow;  you  must  come  with  us.  You  sha’n’t  say 
no,  as  you  always  do.  I’ll  not  listen  to  it.” 

“I  intend  to  say  yes,  and  thank  you,”  said  I, 
quickly ; and  Ben  tossed  up  his  cap.  I could  have 
tossed  mine  also  in  my  joy  at  being  so  readily  pro- 
vided with  an  excuse  to  run  away  from  Mira,  laugh- 
ing at  me  with  her  boorish  escort.  • 

“We  go  on  board  to-night  at  nine,  and  have  sup- 
per in  the  cabin,”  said  Ben.  “ You'D  be  there  ?” 

“Yes,”  I’said. 

“Good-by  until  that  time,  then,”  said  Ben. 

“ You  know  where  she  lies?  I thought  so.  Don’t 
fail,”  and  he  was  off  like  a shot. 

They  were  waiting  for  me  when  I returned  to 
the  river-side.  Miss  Mira  and  her  escort  chose  to 
tease  me  about  my  long  delay.  It  was  all  of  a piece 
with  the  rest.  I flung  her  back  a retort  that  sound- 
ed merry  enough,  and  climbed  to  a seat  beside  Cato. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  take  the  reins  from  his  hands 
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and  drivo  the  horses  home  at  their  full  speed.  The 
headlong  race  did  me  good.  Once  there  I hastily 
repented  Ben’s  invitation.  “But  you  are  not 
going  ?”  said  my  aunt.  “ You’ve  but  just  come  to 
us.” 

“ I can  not  refuse  Ben  this  time,”  I said;  “in- 
deed I can  not,  aunt.” 

“ Why  should  you,  my  boy?”  asked  my  uncle. 

4 ‘ Why  indeed,  mamma  ?”  said  Mira.  “ Imagine 
the  luxury  of  living  a week  in  an  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  whisky,  afar  from  civilized  society !” 

“Pretty  high  parties  some  o’  them  yachtin’ 
ones,”  said  the  farmer.  “ Every  one  to  his  taste, 
though.” 

“So,”  say  I.  “I  leave  you  to  keep  each  other 
company,”  i answered,  and  left  Mira  and  her  Orson 
together. 

At  nine  I was  as  merry  as  the  rest  in  Ben  Hill- 
grove’s  pretty  cabin  over  a supper  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  Delmonico’s. 

At  dawn  the  yacht  was  on  her  way,  as  graceful 
and  fair  a thing  as  sailed  the  waters. 

Had  we  too  much  smoke  and  whisky  aboard? 
Were  Ben  and  his  crew  not  after  all  the  sailors 
they  thought  themselves?  I can  hardly  answer. 
I was  desperate  with  suppressed  emotion,  ready  for 
any  wild  excitement.  The  rest  were  reckless, 
merry,  high-living  young  fellows  all  of  them.  I 
only  remember  this  positively.  We  had  three  days 
of  calm,  bright  weather,  then  a storm  began  to 
gather:  we  went  on  deck  to  watch  it,  we  admired 
the  sky  and  sea,  and  rejoiced  in  the  excitement  of 
the  tempest.  We  were  at  supper  when  it  was  at 
its  worst  that  night.  Later,  every  man  save  Ben 
and  the  sailors  was  in  his  berth. 

I slept  soundly.  I was  awakened  by  some  one 
shaking  me  by  the  shoulder. 

“Who’s  that?”  I cried. 

“I,  Ben.  The  Hetty  is  sinking,  Paul ! Can  you 
swim  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ So  can  every  one  on  board.  There’s  a chance 
for  us.  God  grant  no  harm  may  come  to  you ! It 
would  seem  my  fault.  I induced  you  to  come.” 

The  merry  fellow  was  serious  as  a deacon  now. 
I grasped  his  hand  and  went  on  deck;  strange, 
startled  faces  that  I hardly  recognized  looked  pale 
in  the  flickering  lantern  light.  One,  a young  fel- 
low of  twenty,  stood  close  to  me. 

“ I don’t  fear  death,  I hope,”  he  said,  turning  to 
me.  “ I’m  no  more  a coward  than  most  men ; but 
there’s  a girl  at  New  Haven  who’ll  take  it  hard, 
I’m  afraid,  if  this  is  the  last  of  me— and  no  boat 
can  live  in  such  a sea.  I’d  like  to  see  her  once 
again ;”  and  his  voice  choked  into  a husky  whisper 
and  he  turned  away. 

It  gave  me  no  comfort  to  know  that  Mira  would 
not  grieve  for  me. 

We  took  to  the  boat  in  a blinding,  howling  tem- 
pest. Half  an  hour  after  the  yacht  went  down. 
I remember  nothing  else. 


“Lord  be  praised.  I thought  he  was  gone !” 
“Be ye  better,  Mister?” 

I opened  my  eyes.  I was  lying  upon  the  sea- 
sand  in  the  light  of  dawning  day.  Some  roughly- 
clad,  weather-beaten  people  were  beside  me.  One 
held  a flask  of  liquor  to  my  mouth.  I remembered 
all  in  an  instant,  and  feebly  gasped,  “Where 
the  rest?” 

“ Your  mates  ?”  asked  a man. 

44  Yes — my  friends." 

“ Don’t  tell  him,”  whispered  a woman,  and  I 
knew  the  worst.  An  hour  later  I saw  the  three  who 
had  beeu  tossed  on  shore  with  me  lying  decently 
cared  for  in  a fisherman’s  shanty.  Ben,  with  his 
black  eyes  closed  forever.  The  youth  who  had 
spoken  of  his  sweet-heart,  and  a young  Virginian 
who  had  seemed  the  merriest  of  all.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  say  I wept  as  I bent  over  them.  Those 
about  me,  used  as  they  were  to  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  seemed  to  feel  grieved  and  horror-stricken. 

“They’re  all  so  young,  you  see,”  sobbed  an  old 
woman — “mother’s  boys,  no  doubt,  every  one  of 
them!” 

And  now,  as  I grew  stronger,  I felt  it  my  duty 
to  hasten  back  to  Oakdell,  bearing  the  sad  news. 

A train  passed  through  the  village  at  noon,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  it.  The  moon  was  rising  when 
it- stopped  at  the  familiar  station,  and  I started  on 
foot  for  my  uncle’s  home,  wondering,  if  some  sur- 
vivors had  not  already  brought  the  news,  how  I 
could  break  it  to  Ben’s  old  mother. 

The  house  was  unusually  dark  as  I approached : 
no  light  in  the  parlor,  none  in  the  library.  The 
gloom  which  wrapped  it  told  me  that  the  nows  had 
come.  As  1 opened  the  gate  softly  I heard  Cato’s 
voice. 

“ Yes,  Dinah,  it’s  true  ’nuff.  De  gemplemen 
knows  do  oder  boat  went  down.  We  sha’n’t  nebber 
see  Massa  Paul  until  we  goes  to  Glory.” 

Then  black  Dinah  sobbed. 

“Missus  takes  it  berry  hard,  don’t  she?”  asked 
Cato. 

“ Gone  to  bed — won’t  eat  nor  nuffih’,  ” said  Dinah. 

“ She  lobed  Massa  Paul  like  her  own  son.  Oh,  dis 
is  a dreful  world,  Cato!” 

“Can’t  hab  no  idols,  Dinah,” ^aid  Cato,  piously. 

• “Oh  get  out  wid  preachin’ ! ” said  Dinah.  ‘ ‘ ’Pears 
you  can’t  hab  nuffin’.  7 wonders  folks  was  born 
jes  for  trouble.” 

I stole  past  the  \itcheu  window  and  into  the 
house.  All  dark  and  silent  on  the  lower  floor. 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  in  a little  room  called 
mine,  I saw  the  glimmer  of  a lamp.  I went  toward 
it.  I pushed  the  door  further  ajar  and  looked  in. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  upon  the  floor,  sat 
Mira.  Nep  stood  beside  her,  and  her  face  was  hid- 
den in  his  shaggy  coat.  Both  arms  were  about  his  I 
neck,  and  she  was  talking  to  him.  I listened.  I 
“ Oh,  Nep!”  she  sobbed.  4 4 It  can’t  be  true,  can 
it  ? The  blue  eyes  shut,  and  the  fair  hair  all  wet 
and  dank  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? The  voice  dumb, 
and  the  great  heart  still  ? It’s  a dream,  Nep ! Hell 
come  back  yet ! It  is  a wicked  lie,  Nep  !” 

The  dog  gave  a sort  of  low  moan.  I listened 
still.  “Oh  no!”  I heard  her  say.  “It’s  folly  to 
hope.  You  are  happier  than  I,  Nep.  He  loved  J‘| 


you  and  he  cared  nothing  for  me.  He  patted  you 
on  the  head  when  you  parted.  He  left  me  with  a 
sneer.  lie  didn’t  know  I loved  him  as  well  as  you, 
Nep,  though  not  as  humbly.  Oh,  Paul!  Paul!  can 
you  be  dead  ? You,  my  life,  my  love,  my  darling ! ” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  wringing  her  hands.  I 
pushed  the  door  wider.  The  creaking  of  the  hinges 
startled  her ; she  turned  and  screamed, 

“Oh,  Paul!  Paul!” 

Then  the  red  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  her 
voice  rang  out, 

“You?  I thought  it  a ghost.  So  you  are  not 
drowned ! Reserved  for  another  fate  which  shall  be 
nameless.  I hope  you  are  content,  now  you’ve  near- 
ly frightened  mamma  to  death.  Go  and  report 
yourself  at  once,  Sir!” 

Go?  Nay,  no  place  for  me  but  at  her  feet.  I 
knelt  there  humbly.  I caught  her  hand,  I kissed 
it.  Her  dark  face  grew  proud  and  cold. 

“You  shall  not  pretend  to  hate  me  any  longer,” 
I said.  “ It  is  useless,  Mira ; I’ve  been  beside  the 
door  too  long.” 

“And  heard  a little  play  acted  for  your  benefit,” 
she  answered.  44 1 heard  you  coming,  and — Yes, 
Sir,  I did — don’t  insult  me  by  doubting  that — ” 

She  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  She  strug- 
gled passionately,  but  I held  her  tight.  Humbled 
by  her  humiliation,  I told  her  all.  My  love,  my 
longing,  my  pain  at  her  coldness.  The  anguish 
the  belief  that  she  cared  nothing  for  me  had  given 
me  so  long.  And  at  last  the  struggle  ceased,  the 
head  dropped  low  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I held 
Mira  to  my  heart,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  for  she 
was  mine,  and  I hers  until  death  parted  us. 

Then  she  left  me  to  break  the  news  of  my  safe 
return  to  the  old  people. 

Those  who  had  been  saved  had  told  of  the  fate  of 
the  other  boat,  and  there  was  no  need  of  my  telling 
the  truth  to  Ben’s  mother.  I had  only  to  tell  her 
where  his  body  lay.  Those  were  sad  days  for  me 
despite  my  own  happiness.  But  they  passed,  and 
were  half-forgotten,  as  other  woes  may  be  so  quick- 
ly, before,  her  bridemaid  duties  being  over,  Nina 
came  to  us  from  the  city.  She  saw  Mira  and  my- 
self walking  hand  in  band  and  smiled.  An  hour 
after,  when  the  girls  had  been  shut  up  together  in 
their  room,  she  came  to  me. 

“ I’m  so  glad,  Paul !”  she  said. 

“ Thank  you,  darling.” 

“ It  is  most  for  Mira’s  sake.  I knew  she  loved 
you,  Paul.” 

“ Did  she  tell  you  so?” 

“ No ; she  tell ! I saw  it.” 

“And  never  spoke  to  me  ?” 

“ Paul,  one  woman’s  secret  should  be  holy  to  an- 
other, and  I never  guessed  you  loved  her.” 

And  so  that  girl  of  sixteen  had  read  the  heart  of 
the  other  girl  aright  while  it  was  a blank  to  me ; 
and  the  two  had  kept  the  secret  that  was  my  very 
life  from  me,  not  guessing  mine. 

And  seeing  each  other  daily  we  had  yet  only 
looked  upon  masked  faces,  and,  taking  love  for  hate 

far  acorn,  had  » orlxrxl  ouwolvco  much  ill, 

and  grieved  when  we  might  have  joyed  for  all  these 
days,  and  months,  and  years. 

I thought  of  that  when  I next  took  Mira’s  hand 
in  mine.  I thought  of  it  when  I stood  with  her  at 
the  altar.  I think  of  it  often  now,  though  I have 
called  her  wife  so  many  years  that,  looking  out  upon 
the  lawn,  I see  a younger  Mira  walking  with  her 
lover  in  the  twilight— a Mira  who  calls  my  Mira 
“mother.” 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1*66, 
by  Harper  «fe  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 


And  so  the  bright  morning  hour  crept  on,  and  for 
a while  nobody  spoke.  Mrs.  May  stitched  swiftly 
and  silently,  a glance  only  at  the  children  now  and 
then  telling  where  her  thoughts  were  at  work ; and 
Clover,  too,  broke  off  her  thread  and  passed  it 
through  the  eye  of  her  needle,  and  wrought  at  her 
overhand  seam  with  noiseless,  patient  industry. 
As  for  Lily  she  had  quitted  the  subject  of  seeds  and 
gardens,  with  the  difficult  questions  of  hardy,  half- 
hardy,  and  tender;  and  now  gave  all  her  attention 
to  a fringe  of  long  icicles  that  hung  glittering  in  the 
sun  from  the  top  of  the  bow-window.  The  outer 
world  was  very  bright  that  morning— clear,  cold, 
and  yet  with  a certain  mingling  of  the  softness  of 
spring  with  the  splendor  of  winter  that  was  very 
charming.  Chick-a-decs  whisked  about  among  the 
leafless  branches  in  utter  gaycty  and  good-humor; 
hopeful  song-sparrows  turned  up  their  long  unused 
voices ; and  the  gray  cat  on  the  fence  watched  them 
both,  her  teeth  chattering  with  eager  desire  instead 
of  the  cold.  Mat,  the  rough  Skye  terrier,  was  also 
out  for  an  airing,  and  sat  in  very  contemplative 
mood  on  the  gravel-walk — perhaps  musing  what 
had  become  of  the  snow. 

All  this  while  little  Primrose  sat  still,  with  her 
head  against  her  mother’s  knee,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  one  particular  half  page  of  the  Catalogue.  At 
last,  with  a long  breath,  she  looked  up. 

“Mamma,  if  you’d  just  tell  me  about  the  tender 
things,  and  the  half-hardy  things,  and  all  that,  I 
could  understand  it  in  a minute.  But  it  puzzles 
me  so !” 

“You’re  to  study  the  Catalogue,  Prim,”  said 
Lily.  4 1 Mamma,  only  do  just  look  at  these  icicles ! ” 

“ I’ve  been  Studying  the  Catalogue,”  said  Prim- 
rose ; “and  it  says : 4 Hardy  annuals  are  those  that 
may  be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring  in  the  open 
ground.’  I think  I understand  that.  And  annuals 
flower  the  first  season,  and  these  other  things — bi- 
ennials— don’t:  I understand  that  too.  But  then 
why  won’t  the  half-hardy  ones  endure  frost  ?” 

“Pussy  goes  and  sleeps  all  night  in  the  barn,” 
said  Mrs.  May;  “ could  you  keep  warm  there?” 

“No  indeed,  mamma.” 

“And  suppose  your  aunt  Kate  should  put  her 
|C||ajiMjr|«ttf|t<|p»^t.Yith  the  chickens?” 
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“Why,  I think  it  would  freeze  to  death  before 
morning,”  said  Primrose. 

“Yes,  for  it  is  tender;  but  the  chickens  are 
hardy.  - And  Puss  is  hardy,  and  so  is  Mat.  Look 
at  him— a few  minutes  ago  he  lay  here  by  the  fire, 
and  now  he  sits  out  there  in  the  cold  wind  without 
even  a sign  of  great-coat  or  mittens.” 

“Mat  in  mittens !”  said  Prim,  with  a laugh. 

“But  I think  he  has  a great-coat — dear  old  Mat !” 
said  Lily;  “only  it’s  more*shaggy  than  any  man’s 
coat." 

“It  is  just  the  same  that  he  wore  here  by  the 
fire,”  said  Mrs.  May.  “But  he  is  hardy — he  can 
bear  the  cold.” 

“And  we’re  half-hardy,  and  must  be  wrapped  up,  ” 
said  Lily. 

“Yes,  and  just  so  it  is  with  plants.  Some  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  frost  can  do  them  no  harm.’’ 

“Those  are  the  great  strong  plants,  I suppose,” 
said  Lily — “ the  trees  and  bushes.” 

“ Not  always,”  said  her  mother.  “ Some  trees 
will  die  in  our  Northern  winter,  while  the  little 
daffodil  pushes  its  soft  leaves  right  up  through  the 
froeeu  ground,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice  and  bit- 
ter winds.  It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  each 
plant,  something  derived  from  its  native  soil  and 
air  that  makes  it  hardy,  or  half-hardy,  or  tender.” 

‘ 1 What  do  you  mean  by  its  native  soil,  mamma  ?” 
said  Clover,  laying  down  her  work.  “Are  plants 
of  different  nations  too,  like  people?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  May ; “and  with  strong 
national  differences.  Geraniums,  for  instance — the 
green-house  pelargoniums,  which  we  call  geraniums 
— with  their  glowing  colors  and  rich  leaves,  are  na- 
tive Africans ; they  grow  in  tropical  heat,  where 
long  creeping  vines  make  ladders  up  and  down  the 
cliffs  for  the  wild  monkeys.” 

“Geraniums  and  monkeys!”  said  Lily;  “oh, 
splendid!” 

“Mamma,”  cried  little  Primrose,  “how  lovely 
it  must  be!” 

“ Not  very — the  monkey  part  of  it,”  said  her  mo- 
ther, smiling.  ‘ ‘ For  indeed  they  are  many  of  them 
not  true  monkeys  but  large  baboons — very  ugly 
and  very  mischievous.” 

“ How  large,  mamma  ?”  said  Lily,  who  had  a 
great  weakness  for  every  thing  like  a monkey. 

“ Some  as  large  as  a mastiff,  and  much  stronger 
— of  a dark  brown  color,  with  black  hands  and  feet, 
a violet-blue  face,  and  gray  whiskers.” 

“What objects !” said  Lily,  laughing. 

“And  the  geraniums,  mamma?”  said  Clover. 

“They  just  help  to  set  off  the  strangeness  and 
ugliness  of  the  monkeys.  In  the  mountains  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  among  the  heights  and 
passes,  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  wild  creepers; 
the  long  trailing  stems  and  runners  making  a com- 
plete net-work.  Not  a net-work  of  bare  stems,  but 
all  hung  with  rich  foliage  and  brilliant  flowers; 
and  scattered  here  and  there  among  them  is  a 
wilderness  of  geraniums  and  other  superb  tropical 
plants." 

“ Wh^t  a nice  time  the  baboons  must  have!” 
said  little  Primrose,  giving  a sigh  to  the  geraniums. 

“A  very  nice  time ! You  can  see  them  in  troops 
of  four  or  five  hundred,  sitting  on  the  rocks,  or 
climbing  up  and  down  the  perpendicular  cliffs  .by 
means  of  these  ‘monkeys’  ladders’  like  so  many 
boys  in  a wild  school  of  gymnastics.” 

“And  they’re  all  * tender,’  I suppose,”  said  Clover 
— “the  geraniums  and  the  monkeys  and  their  lad- 
ders and  all.” 

“All  tender — not  one  could  bear  our  winter  cli- 
mate ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  and  our  violets 
and  snow-drops  could  as  little  endure  the  fierce  heat 
of  South  Africa.” 

“Then  plants  and  animals. are  tender  or  hardy 
just  according  to  the  heat  of  the  land  they  belong 
to,”  said  Clover. 

‘ 1 Very  much  so.  The  cocoanut-tree  and  the  palm 
will  not  grow  here  in  the  open  air,  nor  our  apples 
and  cherries  in  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand.  The 
parrots  never  come  to  our  northern  States,  even  in 
summer,  while  the  little  snow-bird  wings  its  way 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  and  there  builds 
its  nest.” 

“How  beautiful  it  is,  mamma!”  said  Clover. 
“Hardy,  half-hardy,  and  tender — the  words  have 
such  a new  meaning  to  me  now.  The  birds  that 
stay  here  all  winter  are  hardy,  and  so  are  the  ever- 
greens, and  the  oaks,  though  they  lose  their  leaves ; 
and  the  roots  of  the  grass,  deep  down  in  the  ground. 
But  my  hyacinth  beans  will  not  bear  a bit  of  cold, 
nor  most  of  my  other  plants.” 

“Clover  talks  as  if  they  were  all  growing  al- 
ready,” said  Lily,  with  a laugh.  “ But,  after  all, 
it’s  very  interesting,  of  course,  but  I don’t  see  what 
it  has  to  do  with  our  gardens,  nor  why  Sam  made 
such  a fuss  about  our  learning  it.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  ?”  said  Clover,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure  and  interest.  “Why,  Lily,  we’ve 
got  to  i ualce  a climate  for  these  tender  things ; it 
won’t  do  to  plant  ’em  right  out  in  the  cold  ground.” 

“ Make  a climate !”  said  Lily,  rather  scornfully. 
“ I should  like  to  know  how !” 

“ So  should  I,  very  much,”  said  Clover;  “but  I 
suppose  Sam  can  tell  us.” 

“Well,  I don’t  see  the  use  of  much  fuss  with  our 
gardens,  after  all,”  said  Lily.  “ I want  just  pleas- 
ure out  of  mine ; and  if  I’ve  got  to  learn  first  what 
the  climate’ is,  and  then  make  it,  for  every  thing,  I 
might  as  well  be  at  a geography  lesson.” 

“Oh!”  Clover  exclaimed,  but  suddenly  checked 
herself  and  went  on  with  her  sewing. 

“ I don’t  want  to  begin  with  it,  any  way,”  said 
Lily.  “I’d  rather  take  the  fun  firsthand  the  study 
afterward.” 

And  silence  came  again,  while  the  two  needles 
made  quick  passes  to  and  fro,  and  Lily  watched  her 
ice-fringe,  now  melting  drop  by  drop. 

“Mamma,”  said  little  Primrose,  “how  would 
you  begin?” 

“ Begin  what?” 

“Our  gardens,  mamma.” 

“ I suppose  I should  begin— as  I do  every  thing 
—with  asking  God’s  help,”  said  Mrs.  May. 

“ Mamma,  would  you  ?”  said  Lily,  from  the  win- 
dow, while  Clover  auain^ropped  her  work.  “About 
such  little  things?”!-'  i y I LIZ  “ C I.  - 


“ Are  they  too  small  to  need  His  help  ? 1 know 

no  such  things.” 

“But  would  he  like  to  have  children  ask  him 
about  their  gardens  ?”  said  Primrose,  wonderingly. 

“About  any  thing,  dear,  in  which  they  wish  for 
His  blessing.  Who  can  make  the  seeds  grow?  who 
can  bring  forth  the  flowers  in  their  beauty  ?” 

“ And  you  were  thinking  of  us,  too,  mamma,  were 
you  not?”  said  Clover,  softly.  “About  our  need- 
ing help?” 

“Yes,”  said  her  mother,  “for  with  every  pleas- 
ure or  sorrow,  every  success  and  every  disappoint- 
ment, some  little  opportunities  for  good,  little  tempt- 
ations to  evil ; we  may  please  God,  or  we  may  dis- 
please him.  And  even  alone  in  our  own  little  gar- 
dens of  sweet  flowers  we  have  need  to  pray : * Hdld 
up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip 
not.’” 

Mrs.  May  rose  up  and  left  the  room,  leaving  the 
children  to  their  thoughts. 

“Temptations!”  Lily  repeated.  “ Well,  I sup- 
pose I shall  know  ’em  when  they  come,  though  I 
don’t  see  where  they’re  to  come  from.  But  I must 
look  over  my  list  again,  to  see  if  I want  to  make 
any  changes.  Let’s  have  the  Catalogue,  Prim.” 

And  the  lists  were  made  out  that  very  eveniug, 
with  some  alterations,  and  sealed  up  ready  for  the 
post. 

“ You  see  I had  to  change  some  things,  Sam,” 
Lily  explained;  “for  every  time  Jack  sees  me  he 
calls  out  ‘ Snap-dragon ! best  and  brightest  varieties, 
mixed !’  just  as  if  he  was  a waiter  on  a steamboat. 
And  I’m  sick  of  the  very  name.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  lawyers  of  to-day  seem  not  unlike  those  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  “ rare  Ben  Jonson.”  For  in  one  of 
his  dramas  he  alludes  to  the  “ men  of  that  large  profes- 
sion,” as  those 

“ Who  could  speak 

To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 

Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law." 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  a case 
were  brought  into  court  depending  upon  the  important 
question  “Is  black  white?”  it  would  be  clearly  proved  so 
to  be  by  some  skillful  advocate,  if  not  in  Whately’s  most 
approved  style  of 

“Black  is  a color; 

Whiie  is  a color;  therefore. 

Black  is  white;” 

the  point  would  be  established  in  some  other  equally  lucid 
manner. 

The  other  day  the  captain  of  a certain  vessel  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  new  law  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  complainant  stated 
that  the  captain  had  brought  a cargo  of  turtles  from  Flori- 
da, and  that  the  turtles  were  confined  in  a very  cruel  man- 
ner, “having  holes  bored  through  their  flesh  and  cords 
run  through  to  secure  them."  It  was,  however,  currently 
reported  “ that  the  prisoner’s  counsel  would  move  for  a 
discharge  of  his  client  on  the  ground  that  turtles  are  not 
animals.”  Quite  a brilliant  idea  is  that  1 It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  statement  from  Worcester,  who  says 
that  an  animal  is  a “ living,  sensitive  creature,"  etc.  Now 
who  is  there  who,  in  a pre-existent  state,  has  been  a tur- 
tle, and  can  upon  oath  affirm  that  a turtle.is  “ sensitive  T" 
It  is  perfectly  plain  that  th«  thing  can’t  be  proved!  Or, 
perhaps,  a more  conclusive  argument  might  be,  d la 
Whately: 

Some  animals  are  sagacious; 

Turtles  are  not  sagacious ; therefore, 

Turtles  are  not  animals. 

Seriously,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  will  soon  have  their  hands  full  of  business. 
People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  many  things  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  altogether  contrary  to  the  law  of 
humanity.  Communications  come  in  from  various  quar- 
ters, indicating  that  the  public  mind  is  waking  up  upon 
this  subject.  One  unfolds  the  horrible  torture  that  ani- 
mals  helpless  victims  to  the  cause  of  science — receive  at 

.the  hands  of  surgeons.  Another  protests  against  the 
fcruelty  of  some  individual  who  “ made  a horse  trot  twenty 
miles  in  68  minutes  and  25  seconds.”  Another  still,  pleads 
for  the  dogs  who  are  ill-treated  while  being  trained  to  per- 
form tricks ; and  states  a case  of  retributive  justice,  which, 
however,  occurred  not  in  America  but  in  Switzerland.  It 
appears  that  a man  brutally  beat  a little  dog  which  would 
not  obey  his  order,  and  while  doing  so,  one  of  his  large 
dogs  sprang  forward,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  bit 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

In  due  time  we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  all  the  efforts 
now  being  made,  and  eyes  and  ears  be  pained  less  fre- 
quently than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

Many  who  had  looked  forward  to  a summer  at  Saratoga 
will  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Congress  Hall.  There  are 
indications  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
Can  not  some  of  these  wanton  criminals,  who  are  spread- 
ing destruction  abroad,  be  brought  to  justice?  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  destruction  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  has  made  somebody  guilty  of  arson  in  the  first  de- 
gree. 

A friend  sends  us  the  following  “bit:” 

“ Not  long  since,  while  in  the  country,  I met  a lady 
who  had  recently  visited  New  York,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  the  Central  Park.  After  dilating  for  some 
time  upon  the  various  objects  of  interest  within  the  Park, 
she  inquired : 

“ ‘ Do  you  know  what  Edler  is  buried  there  ?’. 

“ Unwilling  to  hurt  the  good  woman's  feelings,  and  yet 
puzzled  how  to  reply,  I hesitated;  but  was  relieved  by 
her  saying : 

“ ‘The  name  was  S.  C.  Hiller,  and  I thought  perhaps 
he  might  be  a relative  of  the  Billers  in  this  vicinity.’ 

“ The  bust  of  Schiller  had  attracted  her  attention,  but 
she  read  the  name  after  a fashion  of  her  own." 

A somewhat  similar  mistake  was  made  by  a lady,  who 
after  examining  the  statue  of  the  “White  Captive,"  and 
scrutinizing  the  artist’s  name — “Palmer,  Sc.”— which 
was  engraved  in  one  corner,  remarked : 

“ So  Palmer  is  a Southerner!” 

“ Oh  no,’’  said  a friend,  “he  is  from  Albany." 

“But  don’t  you  see  his  name.  Palmer,  S.  C.,  South  Car - 
olina !" 

The  following  carries  a moral  with  it : 

“ A married  officer,  on  arriving  at  the  Curragh,  whither 
he  had  been  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  1 formed  a connection  with  a very  agree- 
able mess,  and  expected  to  Bpend  the  summer  very  pleas- 
antly.’ Unfortunately,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  and 
mortification  of  his  good  lady,  he  inadvertently  dotted  the 
letter  e in  the  word  mess." 

The  moral  is,  mind  your  dots  in  writing.  Some  other 
thingB  should  be  minded  at  the  same  time  also,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  this  noBcn  which  we  clip  from  a city  newspaper : 

“ If  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a store  in  Cedar  Street 
with  a red  head,  will  return  the  umbrella  he  borrowed 
from  a lady  with  an  ivory  handle,  he  will  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage." 

Lastly,  it  is  not  amiss  to  cross  one’s  “ t's"  in  writing, 
else  mistakes  may  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  merchant 


who  wrote  to  his  agent,  who  was  cruising  around  'jthe 
coast  qf  Africa,  to  send  him  two  monkeys.  Now  the  mer- 
chant was  somewhat  deficient  in  orthography,  so  he  spelled 
two,  “ too  and  as  he  omitted  to  cross  his  “t,"  the  agent, 
with  some  surprise,  read  the  order,  “ 100  monkeys  !»  At 
length  one  of  the  merchant's  vessels  came  into  port — the 
deck,  masts,  and  rigging  all  alive  with  grinning  faces. 
The  puzzled  merchant  read  the  agent’s  letter  with  a still 
more  puzzled  brain : 

“ Deab  Sib,— Yours  of  March  10  received.  I send  fifty 
monkeys.  Have  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  so  large 
a number.  Will  endeavor  to  fill  out  the  balance  of  your 
order,  and  forward  by  next  ship. 

“ Yours  truly,  John  Smith.” 

Celebrated  people,  especially  poets,  often  suffer  strange 
penalties  as  the  price  of  their  popularity.  In  the  “Life 
Letters"  of  Mre.  Sigourney  she  speaks  of  the  innumerable 
'•'•requests"  that  came  to  her,  and  gives  some  quotations 
from  a record  that  she  attempted  to  keep  for  a while. 
The  following  are  a sample  : 

“A  funeral  hymn  for  a minister  when  he  should  die, 
he  being  now  well  and  preaching  as  usual.” 

“The  owner  of  a canary-bird,  which  had  accidentally 
been  starved  to  death,  wishes  some  elegiac  verses.” 

“To  punctuate  a manuscript  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  the  author  having  always  had  a dislike  to  the  bus- 
iness of  punctuation,  finding  that  it  brings  on  a ‘ pain  in 
the  back  of  the  neck.’  ” 

“To  prepare  the  memoir  of  a colored  preacher,  of  whose 
character  and  existence  I was  ignorant.’’ 

“ Desired  to  assist  a servant-man,  not  very  well  able  to 
read,  in  getting  his  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  to  ‘ write 
out  all  the  answers  for  him,  clear  through  the  book,  to 
save  his  time.’  ” 

“A  monody  for  the  loss  of  a second  wife,  fortified  by 
the  argument  that  I had  composed  one  at  the  death  of  the 
first." 

A Portland  (Maine)  paper  says  that  a patent  has  been  t 
secured  by  a gentleman  in  that  vicinity  which  will  make 
a complete  revolution  in  applying  buttons  to  garments. 
By  this  invention  buttons  can  be  attached  to  any  part  of 
wearing  apparel  without  the  use  of  thread.  The  inven- 
tion consists  solely  in  making  the  button  with  a spiral 
wire  to  be  inserted  into  the  cloth  like  a cork-screw,  and 
then  pressed  down  flat  so  as  to  form  a ring  to  hold  the 
button  in  place. 

A sad  story  was  whispered  in  Paris  not  long  ago.  M. 
Moller,  a Danish  poet,  who  had  lived  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  Paris,  died  suddenly  at  Rouen.  He  was  poor; 
he  had  ruined  bis  eyes  reading  by  the  gas-lights  of  the 
cafes,  and  writing  in  his  chamber  by  candle-light,  and  was 
ordered  to  Normandy  to  rest  and  to  breathe  the  country 
air.  He  was  arrested  in  Rouen  as  a lunatic,  and  sent  to 
a mad-house,  where  he  died  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  be- 
lieved here,  as  much  from  loss  of  liberty  as  from  any  thing 
else. 

In  regard  to  summer  fashions  there  is  no  lack  of  styles 
novel  and  tasteful.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  country,  we  would  say  that  toilets  intended 
for  country  and  sea-side  wear,  in  fact  all  those  which  are 
made  short,  are  covered  with  embroidery,  or  else  they  are 
ornamented  with  cashmere  braid.  Very  few  dress-makers 
now  make  a separate  petticoat  with  these  costumes ; they 
rather  add  round  the  lower  half  of  the  skirt  a band,  which 
simulates  a petticoat.  The  skirt  is  cut  out  round  the  edge 
either  in  Vandykes,  scollops,  or  turrets,  and  these  are  orna- 
mented with  Mexican  embroidery,  executed  in  either  gold- 
colored  or  scarlet  silk.  On  the  band  of  what  forms  the 
petticoat,  and  above  the  hem,  there  are  two  rows  of  black 
ribbon-velvet,  and  between  these  there  is  a single  row  of 
Mexican  embroidery,  to  correspond  with  the  skirt. 

The  narrow  cashmere  braids  are  found  to  be  so  effective 
that  they  are  used  in  great  profusion  as  trimmings.  They 
harmonize  particularly  well  with  white,  black,  and  blue. 
They  are  much  admired  for  ornamenting  black  silk  dresses 
which  arc  worn  over  blue  eilk  petticoats.  The  braid  Is  ar- 
ranged in  graceful  designs  on  the  bodice,  sleeves,  and 
Senorita  Jacket,  which  accompany  the  black  silk  skirt. 
These  braids  are  also  sewn  in  straight  lines  down  every 
pleat  of  the  Garibaldi  bodice  or  chimeses  misses.  Another 
popular  and  rather  original  manner  of  using  them  is  to 
trim  the  cashmere  straps  which  are  now  used  for  looping 
up  silk  skirts.  These  are,  of  course,  neither  so  elegant  nor 
so  tasteful  as  the  bands  of  Algerian  and  Oriental  embroid- 
ery which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose ; but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  nearly  so  costly. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


PRUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA. 

Prussia  was  a robber, 

Austria  was  a thief; 

Prussia  and  Austria 
Stole  a Danish  fief. 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 

“Leave  the  swag  alone." 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

“When  you  drop  your  bone." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 

“You  don’t  mean  to  go?" 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

Out  of  Holstein?  No." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 
“Wherefore  do  you  arm?” 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

“Of  you  in  alarm." 

Prussia  Baid  to  Austria 
“I  don’t  mean  to  fight” 

Austria  said  to  Prussia 
“ Sty  intention  quite." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 

“ Drop  your  warlike  game." 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 
“When  you  do  the  same." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 
“What’s  the  end  to  be?" 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

“Hit  me,  and  you’ll  see." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 

“ Come,  this  brag  won’t  do." 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

“ Sir,  the  same  to  yon." 

Prussia  said  to  Austria, 

“ I’ll  the  Diet  try.’’, 

Austria  said  to  Prussia, 

“ Thank  you,  so  will  I." 


A Joke  that  Is-rarly  Good What  is  the  difference 

between  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a slave  and  the  modern  no- 
tion of  a wash-hand  stand?— The  former  is  stated  to  be 
“ a hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,”  while  the  latter 
is  “a  drawer  of  wood  and  ewer  of  water." 


CULINARY  MAXIMS. 

To  secure  light  bread— put  your  flour  into  the  hands  of 
a grocer,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  rise. 

Ice-cream  should  be  baked  ii^a  quick  oven. 

Domestic  “ broils"  should  be  avoided. 

Don’t  eat  soup  with  a fork. 

Potatoes  should  come  to  the  table  with  their  jackets  off 
—being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  etiquette. 


A darkey  who  was  sent  to  Jail  for  marrying  two  wives 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  when  he  had  one  she 
fought  him,  but  when  he  had  two  they  fought  each  other. 


A fellow  out  West  being  asked  whether  the  liquor  he 
was  drinking  was  a good  article,  replied : “ Wa’al,  I don’t 
know;  I guess  so.  There  is  only  one  queer  thing  about 
it:  whenever  I wipe  my  mouth  I bum  a hole  in  my 
shirt.” 


Mankind  should  learn  temperance  from  the  moon— the 
fuller  she  gets  the  shorter  her  horns  become. 


A wag  having  married  a girl  named  Church,  says  he 
has  experienced  more  happiness  since  he  joined  the  Church 
than  he  ever  did  before. 


“You  are  a nuisance;  I’ll  commit  you,"  said  an  offend- 
ed judge  to  a noisy  person  in  court.  “ You  have  no  right 
to  commit  a nuisance,"  said  the  offender. 


Time  is  said  to  be  money.  Certainly;  not  a few  use  it 
in  paying  their  debts ! 


A clergyman  lately  addressed  ms  mnsie  muriKny 
follows:  “Be  not  proud  that  the  blessed  Lcrd  paid  your 
sex  the  distinguished  compliment  of  appearing  first  to  a 
female  after  the  resurrection,  for  it  was  only  done  that  the 
glad  tidings  might  spread  all  the  sooner.” 


A pin  has  as  much  head  as  a good  many  authors,  and 
a great  deal  more  point. 


Many  a sweet-fashioned  mouth  has  been  disfigured  and 
made  hideous  by  the  fiery  tongue  within  it. 


A wicked  editor  says  that  at  a church  some  people  clasp 
their  hands  so  closely  in  prayer  that  they  are  unable  to 
get  them  open  when  the  contribution  box  comes  around. 


An  excited  father  called  in  great  haste  on  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy  and  exclaimed,  in  an  excited  manner:  “ Doctor  1 
Doctor!  my  boy  has  swallowed  a mouse!"  “Then  go 
home,"  quietly  replied  the  Doctor,  “and  tell  him  to  swal- 
low a cat  1”  

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  sort  of  a figure  does  Mary  cut  when  she  has  left 
the  room? — A polly-gone. 

How  can  you  describe  the  cordage  of  a vessel  which  has 
ran  ashore  and  broken  up?— By  a wreck-tangle. 

Why  should  a four-decker,  pierced  for  only  a couple  of 
cannon  on  each  side,  be  built  with  ten  angles  ? — Because 
it’s  a deck-a-gun." 

What  is  higher  and  handsomer  when  the  head  is  off?— 
A pillow. 

A Legai.  Point.  — A correspondent  wishes  to  know 
whether  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion 
will  lie  against  a “ ship’s  husband"  for  pitching  her  over. 


A Sunday-school  teacher  was  relating  to  her  class  of 


, o meet  his  father  Jacob, 

is  intereupted  by  the  following  abrupt  remark  : 


ding  in  a chariot  to  meet  his  dad!” 


A PARADOX. 

As  William  drew  his  Susan  near 
He  whispered  to  his  bride  : 

“ Though  queer  it  sounds,  I love,  my  dear, 

To  live  by  Suey's  side." 

“It  seems  to  me  I have  seen  your  physiognomy  some- 
where  before,  but  I can  not  imagine  where."  “ Very  like- 
ly ; I have  been  the  keeper  of  a prison  for  the  last  twenty 
years.” 


BURIAL  OF  SCOTT. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-General  W infield  Scott 
was  on  the  1st  instant  interred  in  the  West  Point 
Cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  had  been 
the  General’s  intention  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Cozzens’s  Hotel,  according  to  his  custom.  The 
very  day  he  died  preparations  were  being  made  for 
his  removal  to  this  house,  which  had  been  his  home 
for  many  years.  He  died,  however,  at  Roe’s  Hotel, 
and  here  his  body  lay  in  state  until  the  funeral, 
which  took  place  in  the  Post  Chapel. 

In  the  morning  the  body  was  taken  to  the  chapel, 
across  the  West  Point  parade,  without  any  other  ret- 
inue than  the  guard  of  honor  and  a dozen  Boldiers. 
The  chapel  within  and  without  was  deeply  draped 
in  black.  The  coffin,  which  was  elevated  upon  a 
platform,  was  of  mahogany.  It  had  on  either  side 
three  silver  handles,  a rim  of  silver  borders  on  the 
covers,  and  was  lined  with  satin ; a silver  plate 
over  the  breast  was  circled  with  a laurel  wreath, 
while  the  stars  of  his  country’s  flag  were  wrapped 
about  the  body  of  the  chieftain.  The  people  were 
then  admitted  to  see  the  body.  Among  those  who 
entered  for  this  purpose  were  several  old  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  Scott  years  and  years  ago, 
and  who  were  moved  to  tears.  This  was  the  single 
touching  picture  connected  with  a funeral  otherwise 
cold  and  formal. 

The  funeral  services  in  the  chapel,  which  were 
those  usual  in  Episcopal  burial,  were  held  at 
noon.  There  were  present  at  the  ceremony  our 
most  prominent  military  characters,  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant,  Generals  Meade,  Howard,  Scho- 
field, Thomas,  Vice-Admiral  Farragut,  Captain 
Worden,  and  others.  A Congressional  delegation 
was  present,  among  whom  were  Vice-President 
Foster,  and  Speaker  Colfax.  Farragut,  Palm- 
kr,  and  Ringgold,  of  the  Navy,  and  Generals 
Cullum,  Townsend,  Sanford,  Van  Vliet,  Dela- 
field,  and  Meigs,  of  the  army,  officiated  as  pall- 
bearers. On  the  completion  of  the  exercises  in  the 
chapel  the  procession  moved  to  the  cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  General  Meade.  Commencing  at 
sunrise,  minute-guns  were  tired  from  Battery  Knox 
until  after  the  interment  had  taken  place.  On 
other  pages  of  our  paper  will  be  found  uu  <■  ‘ n*"d 
sketch  of  LieutenaDt-General  Scott’s  caret- i . wi.it 
illigrrii^ofi^j^piqgns  and  of  his  funeral. 
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“SHALL  WE  MEET  THEM  ALL  THERE?” 

As  we  raise  up  our  eyes  to  yon  azure  expanse, 

Wliere  the  great  source  of  light  sheds  ita  beams  and  its 
heat, 

Or,  dimmed  by  the  fast-fleeting  clouds  which  enhance 
The  returning  of  what  we  so  cheerfully  greet  ; 

A “mystical  tie"  Beems  to  lead  us  aloft, 

And  our  spirit,  withdrawn,  flies  upward  to  where 

With  deep,  melting  thoughts,  hearts  mournful  and  soft, 
We  anxiously  ask,  “Shall  we  meet  them  all  there?’’ 

'Tis  my  Father  revered  for  the  care  which  he  gave 
To  my  earlier  days  when  my  thoughts  were  so  wild ; 

When  I took  little  note  of  the  future  to  save 
The  fast-gliding  hours  which  were  spent  as  a child. 

With  a deep,  anxious  look  from  his  oft  chiding  eye. 

He  would  tell  me,  “ Dear  boy,  you  will  soon  be  a man. 

I shall  soon  leave  you  here — I also  must  die, 

Pray  think  of  my  words,  and  so  learn  while  you  can." 

’Tis  my  Mother  beloved — can  I add  to  that  name? 
Beloved — it  scarce  tells  all  I feel  in  my  heart ! 

Could  I see  her  once  more — she  still  be  the  same 
As  in  childhood  I knew  her— then  with  her  depart ! 

Ah ! that  dear  mother’s  face  is  still  fresh  in  my  sight. 
Though  her  spirit  is  veiled  from  my  weak,  mortal  eyes; 

And  I feel  that  the  beams  of  yon  heavenly  light 
Are  a pathway  which  leads  me  to  her  in  the  skies. 

'Tis  my  Sister,  long  since  laid  in  peace  by  her  side; 
And  oft  as  my  thoughts  wander  back  to  that  hour, 

I remember  her  then— both  the  joy  and  the  pride 
Of  our  home,  of  our  parents— a fresli-budding  flower. 

Still  a child,  without  knowing  the  wiles  of  this  life, 

She  was  taken  away  to  the  far  Spirit-land, 

Where  innocence  reigns,  free  from  sinning  or  strife, 

To  be  one  of  the  pure  in  that  heavenly  band. 

’Tis  my  Brother,  the  eldest— the  hopes  of  our  home, 
Grown  up  to  his  prime,  with  a proud,  noble  heart ; 

We  bade  him  farewell  when  his  comrades  all  came, 
And  the  sound  of  the  drum  bade  our  sorrows  depart. 

But  he  lies  far  away  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

Where  they  hastily  hid  his  remains  from  their  foes ; 

Though  so  dear  to  me  now  is  the  grave  which  they  fill, 
Still  I wish  they  were  here,  where  our  own  willow  grows. 

’Tis  a beautiful  world— notwithstanding  the  grief 
Which  commingles  so  much  .in  the  joys  of  this  life ; 

And  it  tells  us  that  these  are  but  passing  and  brief, 
While  the  pleasures  to  come  know  no  sorrow  nor  strife. 

There’s  another,  beyond  ub,  around  us,  above, 

Where  Death  never  enters— there’s  nothing  to  fear; 

Where  that  “ mystical  tie"  will  e’er  bind  us  in  love, 
And  we  anxiously  ask — “ Shall  we  meet  them  all  there  ?” 
Constantinople,  February  IT,  1866.  J.  P.  B. 


HOME  FROM  THE  SEA. 

In  the  second  quarter 'of  the  eighteenth  century 
Jotbam  Beverly  resided  on  Nantucket  Island,  with- 
in a stone’s-throw  of  the  present  village  of  Siascon- 
set,  and  barely  a mile  from  the  ruined  light-house 
on  Beverly  beach.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  were  very  few — numbering  only  a few 
hundred,  and  they  were  even  more  rude  and  hardy 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  At  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  my  story  the  Indians,  it  is 
true,  had  deserted  this  their  ancient  fishing-sta- 
tion; but  the  markets  for  their  white  successors 
were  far  away,  the  sperm-trade  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy— or,  at  least,  in  its  early  youth — the  sterile 
soil  gave  response  to  the  importunities  of  the  hus- 
bandman only  after  long  and  patient  toil ; and,  in 
fact,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket — all  pursuing 
the  fisheries  for  a livelihood— -were  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive  of  Puritans. 

But  comparative  good  fortune  always  seemed  to 
attend  Jotham  Beverly.  He  was  a tall,  raw-boned, 
sandy  - haired,  grasping  Scotchman,  good-hearted 
withal,  and  apparently  with  as  much  early  Yankee 
goaheadativeness  in  his  little  finger  as  was  contained 
in  all  of  the  heads  of  the  little  colony  put  together. 
Jotham ’s  family  consisted  of  three — his  wife  Mar- 
garet, his  daughter  Jean,  and  himself. 

When  Jotham  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
had  lived  on  the  island  for  a number  of  years,  he 
conceived  the  project,  the  completion  of  which  was 
the  great  ambition  of  his  after-life.  This  project 
was  the  building  of  a light-house.  The  whale-fish- 
eries of  Nantucket  already  had  become  somewhat 
important.  Upward  of  fifty  whale-ships  were  owned 
by  the  islanders,  and  the  principal  port  had  become 
a rendezvous  for  vessels  in  the  same  trade  from 
many  sea-ports  of  the  coast  Of  course,  the  peril- 
ous nature  of  Nautucket  shoals — to  this  day  so  care- 
fully avoided  aud  so  frequently  the  cause  of  wreck — 
were  even  more  to  be  dreaded  in  that  early  day,  when 
the  science  of  navigation  was  comparatively  crude. 

Jotham  had  always  been  a man  of  action.  When 
his  project  was  thoroughly  conceived  he  was  rest- 
less until  lie  started  the  work.  Obtaining  some 
legislative  recognition  and  a little — very  little — pe- 
cuniary assistance  from  the  colonial  government,  he 
6lowly  procured  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances, 
employed  a band  of  laborers — many  of  the  latter  be- 
ing negro  slaves  and  Indian  squaws  from  the  main 
laud,  and,  with  little  delay,  instituted  his  favorite 
scheme. 

Jotham’s  daughter  Jean  was  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  sweetest  and  the  fairest  girl  in  all 
Nantucket.  Certainly  not  one  of  the  young  fisher- 
men ever  saw  little  Jean  trip  up  the  hills  to  look 
out  for  her  father’s  incoming  sails,  or  saunter 
through  the  cabin  garden-patch,  while  her  mother 
sat  spinning  in  the  sunlight  by  the  door,  without  a 
certain  longing,  and  a certain  faint  visioning  of  a 
happy  home,  with  a bright  wife  to  make  it  cheerful 
within. 

Jean  had  many  lovers  too.  Strange  to  say,  the 
most  favored  appeared  to  be  a great,  hulking,  awk- 
ward young  fellow  whose  name  was  Andrew  Graef, 
whose  mother  bore  the  unenviable  suspicion  of  being 
a witch,  and  whose  fishing-craft  usually  met  with 
the  very  worst  of  bad  luck.  Jean  was  an  uncon- 
scionable little  flirt.  Like  most  pretty  girls,  she 
was  fully  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and,  like  very 
many  of  them,  the  admiration  of  her  charms  made 
her  insufferably  vain. 

But  awkward,  hulking  Andy  Graef  seemed  to 
have  found  the  secret  to  her  esteem,  while  his 
handsomer  compeers  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  scorn.  True,  she-even  abused  Andyshame- 
fully.  Her  lover  at  one-ktreiJ  Waked ’ hij-iiteck  to 


pluck  for  her  a wall-flower  from  the  face  of  a pre- 
cipitous crag,  and  then  had  the  little  wildling  tom 
to  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  face  for  his  pains.  At 
another  time,  Miss  Jean  lost  her  amber  necklace  in 
the  Devil’s  Griddle — a dangerous  eddy  that  swirled 
between  two  of  the  inner  reefs — and  Andy,  recov- 
ering the  keepsake,  and  narrowly  escaping  drowning 
at  the  same  time,  was  rewarded  by  a heartless  laugh 
and  a stinging  box  on  the  ear,  because  one  of  the 
miserable  beads  had  become  disengaged  and  irre- 
trievably lost. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  a hundred  similar  in- 
stances of  ingratitude,  hulking  Andy  followed  bis 
sweet-heart  like  a great  burly  animal,  happy  enough 
if  a little  smile  would  reward  him  for  days  of  indif- 
ference. It  was,  perhaps,  this  blind  and  utter  de- 
votion upon  his  part  that  mostly  won  upon  the  girl. 
There  was  more  besides,  however.  For  she  was  not 
so  vain  as  not  to  know  and  admire  the  honesty  and 
goodness  of  her  uncouth  lover’s  nature ; and  his  utter 
contempt  for  death,  when  his  services  were  enlisted 
in  her  behalf,  was  also  a qualification  which  she 
must  needs  respect. 

And  so  the  monotony  of  that  humble  island  life 
ebbed  on  in  peaceful  contentment,  while  •Jotham 
Beverly,  with  his  workmen  and  workw^ne11!  &n<l 
his  derricks  and  mortar,  went  on  wit*  the  rearing 
of  his  light-house.  It  arose  but  slovly.  When  the 
ice  and  frosts  of  the  severe  autu«'ii  put  an  end  to 
the  work  for  that  season  only  oat  twenty  feet  of 
the  rude  but  stanch  tower  w*ro  complete.  Never- 
theless old  Jotham  was  pretty  well  satisfied.  From 
the  small  front  lattice  o' his  cabin  he  could  see  the 
round,  dark  structure  <tand  high  up  on  the  bar,  with 
the  wintry  sea  frothing  and  leaping  madly,  but  vain- 
ly, at  its  rocky  fc't.  All  through  the  long  winter 
he  would  sit  at  .'hat  lattice,  looking  over  the  inner 
bight,  smoking  his  pipe  thoughtfully,  and  examin- 
ing the  toner  with  a critical  and  loving  eye. 

When  spring  returned  old  Beverly  had  his  la- 
borersut  work  again  as  early  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  and  slowly,  little  by  little,  foot  by  foot  the 
round,  rough  tower  began  to  grow  into  the  air. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  Nantucket  from 
Boston  a young  sea-farer  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Seagrave.  He  commanded  a strange  craft. 
Seldom  before  had  such  a vessel  floated  in  the  roomy 
harbor  of  Nantucket.  Unlike  the  clumsy  whalers 
which  frequented  those  waters,  the  Raven , as  this 
vessel  was  called,  was  a model  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  She  was  a three-masted  schooner,  rakish- 
ly built,  and  very  low  in  the  water,  with  her  hull 
painted  black,  and  a huge  object,  concealed  by  tar- 
paulins, on  the  after-deck,  which  might  have  been 
a gun,  or  something  else.  The  crew  of  the  stran- 
ger were  also  very  different  from  the  greasy  whalers 
and  coarse  fishermen  who  hailed  from  the  island. 
They  were  better-dressed,  sprightlier  sailors,  and 
were  also  nearly  all  distinguished  by  wearing  weap- 
ons in  their  belts.  Seagrave  himself  was  a great 
improvement  on  the  average  of  the  Nantucket  skip- 
pers. He  showed  considerable  refinement;  his 
voice  was  sweet  and  gentle,  and  his  language  well 
chosen.  He  was  also  young,  brave,  and  handsome ; 
there  was  something  almost  princely  about  him  in 
the  eyes  of  these  simple  fishermen ; and  in  the  eyes 
of  giddy  Jean  Beverly  he  was  every  thing  that  her 
fancy  had  conceived  of  all  that  was  noble  and  ro- 
mantic. 

The  strangers  were  evidently  starting  upon  a 
long  voyage,  and  their  ostensible  object  in  stopping 
at  Nantucket  was  to  make  some  additions  to  their 
stock  of  water.  But  they  lingered  much  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  this  simple  purpose;  the 
gentlemanly  skipper  was  frequently  on  shore,  and 
there  were  sly  hints  that  he  found  a much  pleasant- 
er attraction  there  than  the  clear  fountains  of  the 
island. 

But  old  Beverly  could  not  bring  himself  to  like 
Seagrave.  He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
his  daughter  Jean  was  apparently  fascinated,  though 
the  stranger  skipper  seemed  to  always  treat  her  with 
merely  commonplace  politeness.  Poor  Andy  Graef 
now  saw  himself  completely  deserted  by  Jean,  and 
he  also,  and  very  naturally,  eyed  the  stranger  with 
black  mistrust.  Then,  as  it  soon  transpired  that 
the  Raven  was  nothing  less  than  a slaver,  this  fact 
increased  the  old  man’s  distrust,  and  indeed  brought 
the  rakish  schooner’s  crew  into  general  disrepute 
jimong  the  islanders,  with  a majority  of  whom  the 
slave-trade,  though  then  so  commonly  pursued,  was 
held  in  great  abhorrence. 

There  was,  however,  that  about  Seagrave  which 
could  scarcely  be  resisted  by  a simple  man  like  old 
Jotham.  His  manner  and  address  were  of  that 
world-wide,  cosmopolitan  order  which  simple  and 
lowly  people  can  only  combat  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty. And  even  before  Beverly  was  precisely 
aware  of  any  intimacy  existing  between  the  stran- 
ger and  his  own  household,  Seagrave  had  become  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Beverly  cabin,  and  a frequent 
partaker  of  its  frugal  hospitalities.  There  was  some- 
thing about  this  man  that  was  strangely  engaging 
to  every  one.  Though  still  young  his  features  bore 
the  impress  of  a long,  wild  life  by  sea  and  shore, 
and  the  expression  of  his  dark  eyes  was  frequently 
of  a hard,  pitiless  cast,  which  was  something  re- 
markable in  one  so  young.  Yet  his  voice  was  soft 
and  musical  as  that  of  a woman.  His  deportment 
was  mostly  that  which  is  the  result  of  instinctive 
refinement;  and  his  language  very  seldom  merged 
into  the  careless  idiom  of  the  sea-farer. 

But  upon  no  one  did  the  spell  of  the  stranger  fall 
so  strongly  as  upon  pretty  Jean  Beverly.  She  be- 
held and  listened  to  him  with  silent  admiration. 
Here  at  last  was  the  hero  of  her  dreams  before  her 
— not  in  the  coarse-garb  and  with  the  ungainly  gait 
of  her  fisher  lovers,  but  in  all  the  romance  of  adven- 
ture and  ocean  chivalry,  and  draped  in  the  addition- 
al attraction  of  a mysterious  past,  which  must  have 
been  spent  among  scenes  even  wilder  and  more  ro- 
mantic than  his  stories  hinted  of. 

Poor  Andy  would  still  at  times  steal  in  upon  the 
Beverlys  in  the  evenings,  and  be  permitted  to  watch 
the  effect  of  Seagrave  on  Miss  Jean,  as  the  ocean- 
wanderer  would  recount  the  adventures  of  the  past, 
the  great  deeds  yet  to  be  done,  the  gold  and  glory 
to  be  won  on  remote  sea6,  and  the  fascinations  of  a 
rover’s  life.  It  galled  him  to  the  quick  to  perceive 


the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Seagrave 
over  Jean ; for  he  perhaps  saw  more  of  it  than  b'f 
own  parents. 

One  tempestuous  night  they  wire  all  sitting  cozily 
about  the  fireside  of  Beverly’s  cottage.  The  hoarse 
cries  of  the  breakers  on  the  near  beach  were  plainty 
heard  in  the  cabin,  though  the  fire  blazed  cbeerflilly 
—for  the  spring  wa3  still  chilly  with  bleak  winds— 
and  all  parties  (except  Andy)  were  in  a pleasant 
mood  of  mind,  just  after  finishing  one  o£Dani<>  Mar- 
garet’s hearty  suppore. 

Jotham  had  bum  on  the  reef  all  day,  and  was 
now  smoking  b^.»,l,e  in  a contented  frame;  Sea- 
grave had  just  iir*‘shed  a humoroiu  sketch  of  tropic- 
al travel,  and  vas  merrily  engaged  in  cutting  from 
an  old  newspaper  grotesque  figures,  with  a pair  of 
shears,  for  ^an’s  especial  entertainment;  Margaret 
was  spirting;  and  Andy  was  glumly  toasting  hfc 
knees  ><  the  fire,  -without  vouchsafing  a word,  but 
keep*'g  bis  ears  inordinately  distended. 

"Tie  self-Batisfaction  of  old  Beverly  at  last  broke 
»le  brief  silence  which  had  fallen  upon  the  party, 
though  he  rather  addressed  the  raging  elements 
without  than  any  one  in  the  company, 
i “ Yes,  ye  may  howl  and  beat  and  slash  your- 
selves against  the  rocks  of  auld  Nantucket,  but  ye’ll 
uaur  disturb  the  basements  of  auld  Beverly’s  tower. 
Wait  till  she’s  full-grown,  my  roarin’ hearties— wait 
till  her  bonny  lamp  makes  daylight  through  the 
tempest  and  the  night,  and  the  merry  sailors  will 
laugh  at  your  terrors !” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  exalting  apos- 
trophe, Jotham  settled  himself  down  again,  with 
two  or  three  self-satisfied  whiffs  at  his  pipe,  and  a 
slow,  benignant  glance  upon  the  company,  as  though 
to  convey  in  its  full  force  the  prospective  benevo- 
lence which  the  Beverly  Light-house  was  to  convey 
upon  the  world. 

“You  will  indeed  send  gladness  to  many  a gal- 
lant heart,  Squire  Beverly,  when  you  have  per- 
fected your  noble  project,"  said  Seagrave,  who  al- 
ways called  the  old  man  “Squire,”  and  made  a rule 
of  continually  cherishing  his  vanity. 

“Father,”  said  Jean,  very  thoughtfully,  “sup- 
pose I should  be  spirited  away  over  the  sea,  would 
you  still  work  at  your  light-house  ?” 

She  said  this  so  earnestly  that  every  one  was  sur- 
prised. 

“S’death,  bairn!  who  in  the  deil’s  name  would 
spirit  you  away  ower  the  brine  ?” 

“I  didn’t  say  any  one  would,  yon  silly,  darling 
old  man,”  she  replied,  merrily;  “but  suppose  they 
would.  Suppose  the  Good  People  would,  for  in- 
stance ?” 

(“  Or  the  Bad  People,”  grumbled  Andy  Graef,  in 
a scarcely  audible  tone.) 

“ Well,  child,”  responded  the  old  fisherman,  gayly 
falling  in  with  the  merry  mood  of  his  daughter, 
“rest  assured  that,  whatever  happens,  the  work  o’ 
the  light-house  will  go  on,  whatever  betides.  And 
even  if  you  should  be  carried  ower  the  sea  this  very 
night,  I pray  that  the  first  gleam  o’  the  new  signal 
will  light  ye  home  once  more  J” 

“ Amen !”  said  Andy  Graef,  in  a sepulchral  tone ; 
while  the  rest,  including  Seagrave,  laughed  quite 
heartily  at  the  old  man’s  apt  reply. 

But  before  that  reply  was  quite  concluded  the 
door  mraa  suddenly  opened,  and  in  walked  Andy’s 
mother,  the  Widow  Graef,  who,  in  spite  of  her  pov- 
erty and  her  reputation  as  a witch,  was  always  sure 
of  a welcome  at  the  broad  hearth  of  the  light-house 
builder.  She  was  an  old,  withered,  and  exceeding- 
ly miserable-looking  woman,  and  her  tattered  plaid 
cloak  was  now  dripping  from  the  tempest.  Andy 
cast  a deprecating,  apologetic  glance  around,  as  he 
almost  always  did  when  his  mother  appeared,  for 
her  temper  was  a bad  one,  and  she  seldom  spoke 
well  of  any  one. 

But  Widow  Graef  was  not  to  be  appeased.  She 
had  caught  the  last  portion  of  Jotham’s  speech,  and 
now  answered  it,  standing,  as  she  spoke,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  and  assuming  a prophetic  attitude. 

“There  may  be  more  meaning  in  your  words 
than  you  ken  at  the  present  time,  Jotham  Bever- 
ly, ” said  she,  with  a shrewd  and  knowing  look  from 
her  twinkling  gray  eyes.  “ I was  bred  in  the  same 
parish  as  yoursel’,  Jotham,  an’  mind  my  words,  when 
your  silly  child  is  spirited  aw-ay,  her  return  will  be 
signaled  by  the  first  glint  of  your  light-house — and 
return  she  will  not  till  then.  They  tell  ye  I’m  a 
witch,”  she  continued,  with  an  evil  and  lowering 
look  at  Seagrave,  and  indicating  him  by  a motion 
of  her  skinny  finger;  “well,  take  a witch’s  advice, 
an’  bewaur  o’  that  man ! He  has  the  deil  in  his  eye, 
an’  there’s  little  guid  to  the  house  that  fosters  him !” 

Seagrave  only  laughed. 

“Tush,  tush,  granny!”  said  Jotham;  “you’re 
never  quiet  with  speaking  ill  o’  your  neighbors !” 

“Bewaur  o’ him,  I say!  an’  keep  your  eye  on 
your  chickens,  or  the  hawk  will  swoop  and  grip 
his  prey !”  cried  Granny  Graef,  with  passionate 
emphasis.  “ An’  mark  my  words,  when  your  un- 
canny bairn  is  spirited  away,  the  first  glint  o’  your 
light-house,  an’  that  alone,  will  signal  her  Home 
from  the  Sea!” 

“Come  home,  Andy!”  she  cried,  fiercely,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  her  son  by  the  arm.  * ‘ Waud  ye 
wait  here  to  see  your  white  dove  kissing  the  talons 
that’s  thirstin’  for  its  bluid  ? Come  home,  darling, 
and  let  the  foolish  bird  go  flying  to  her  fate !” 

With  this  she  pulled  hulking  Andy,  always  sub- 
missive in  her  grasp,  out  of  the  room,  and  together 
they  vanished  in  the  storm.  The  only  one  of  the 
remaining  company  who  was  in  nowise  disturbed  by 
the  language  of  the  old  woman  was  Seagrave.  She 
reminded  him  of  a number  of  humorous  anecdotes, 
the  recital  of  which,  in  his  inimitable  way,  soon  re- 
stored every  one  to  their  accustomed  good-humor, 
and  the  old  lady  and  her  prophecies  were  soon  for- 
gotten. 

As  the  night  was  drawing  on  late,  Seagrave,  en- 
veloped in  his  rough  great-coat,  took  his  departure 
for  his  vessel — making  light  of  the  five  miles  over 
the  soft,  sandy  road,  and  steadfastly  refusing  to  stay 
all  night. 

On  the  next  morning  (still  stormy,  for  it  was  the 
equinox)  the  good  fishermen  of  the  port  of  Nan- 
tucket missed  the  rakish  form  of  the  slaver-craft 
from  their  harbor,  and  at  the  same  time  Jotham 


Beverly  missed  the  form  of  hi*  giddy  daughter  Jean. 
Jean  Beverly  had  indeed  fteen  spirited  away  over 
the  sea  by  Seagrave  the  rover. 

n. 

Nearly  two  years  had  passed  away,  and  the 
| coveted  scheme  of  Jotham  Beverly  was  almost  com- 
pleted. It  was  early  spring,  and  Jotham,  sitting  at 
the  seaward-looking  lattice  of  his  cabin,  glumly 
smoking  his  pipe,  could  see  his  round,  rough  tower 
rising  symmetrically  and  to  the  height  of  over  oue 
hundred  feet  above  the  reef,  the  summit  almost 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  monster  lantern, 
which,  through  the  aid  of  the-colonial  government, 
he  had  been  already  able  to  secure  from  the  old 
country. 

At  last  the  huge  lantern  was  securely  mounted, 
and,  at  the  close  of  a bright  but  blustering  May  day, 
old  Jotham,  accompanied  by  Andy  Graef,  mounted 
the  winding  stairway  of  the  tower  to  attend  to  the 
arranging  of  the  great  wicks  in  the  crystal  dome. 
Limelights  and  calcium  signals  were  then  unknown. 
Huge  flarers,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  whale 
blubber,  alone  served  to  light  the  tempest-tossed 
over  treacherous  rock  and  deceitful  sand. 

The  first  illumination  of  Beverly  Light-house  was 
an  event  among  the  good  people  of  Nantucket  as 
important  as  the  first  illumination  of  a great  city  by 
gas.  The  fishermen  assembled  on  the  beach  from 
all  portions  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children — many  of  the  families  bringing 
their  evening  meals  with  them,  so  as  not  to  miss, 
on  any  account,  the  unprecedented  spectacle. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a heap  of  thunder-cloud 
as  Jotham  and  Andy  moved  fitfully  among  the  rows 
of  w icks,  trimming  them  carefully,  and  old  Beverly 
especially  eying  every  thing  with  almost  fatherly 
love  and  tenderness. 

He  paused  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  glass  cupola 
and  looked  down  upon  the  rude  spectators,  huddling 
together  far  below  on  the  sands. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  soliloquized,  with  moody  satis- 
faction in  his  tones,  “ye  can  coom  now  and  view 
my  triumph,  when  ye  snickered  lang  eno’  at  my 
wark.  But  it’s  a’  the  way  o’  greatness.” 

“ Maister  Jotham ! Maister  Jotham ! ” cried  hulk- 
ing Andy,  excitedly,  interrupting  the  man  of  the 
light-house;  “there’s  a white  scud  in  the  sou’east! 
and  there’s  anither,  and  anither ! Ye  maun  hurry 
up  your  flarers  if  ye  wud  pierce  a tempest,  for  there’s 
a big  un  brewing.”  . 

Jotham  turned  his  eyes  to  the  direction  indicated, 
and  his  experienced  eye  soon  apprised  him  that  the 
warning  had  not  been  given  too  soon.  The  south 
and  east  were  heaped  with  wind  and  thunder ; far 
away  the  sea  could  be  seen  leaping  and  flashing 
like  a boiling  caldron,  and  the  rain  was  descending 
in  sheer  torrents.  It  was  one  of  those  swift  spring 
squalls  so  prevalent  on  the  coast,  and  especially 
perilous  to  vessels  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  caught 
in  them. 

“ It  is  coomin’  fast,  Maister !”  cried  Andy. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jotham,  “an’  there’s  a ship  in 
the  throat  o’  the  wharlwind,  or  I’m  a lubber!  It’s 
black  as  night  already.  Gie  me  the  torch,  Andy. 
Quick ! We’re  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  the 
rocks.” 

An  inky  darkness  had  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
within  a few  moments’  space.  But  at  the  applica- 
tion of  the  torch  the  wicks  burned  beautifully, 
shooting  up  thick,  clear,  yellow  flames,  and  fling- 
ing a flood  of  radiance  far  over  the  tempest-fretted 
rocks,  and  far  over  the  deep  sea  beyond.  A flush 
of  pardonable  pride  reddened  the  face  of  Jotham 
Beverly  as  he  heard  the  hoarse  cheers  of  the  fisher- 
men rising  from  the  strand  beneath.  They  had 
also  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  th§.  ill-fated 
vessel  on  the  dangerous  shoals,  and  the  sudden 
gleam  of  brilliancy  from  the  cupola  of  the  tower 
was  an  omen  the  beauty  of  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, even  their  rude  natures  could  compre- 
hend and  appreciate.  Every  thing  appeared  to  fa- 
vor the  light-house  builder  on  that  eventful  night. 
The  approaching  ship,  the  sudden  blackening  of 
the  skies,  the  very  elements  themselves  appeared 
to  lend  strong  dramatic  effects  to  this  hour  of  his 
triumph,  and  the  entire  effect  was  strong  and  im- 
pressive in  the  extreme  to  all  the  islanders.  The 
heat  of  the  blazing  jets  soon  rendered  the  interior 
of  the  lantern  intolerably  hot  to  the  occupants,  so 
that  they  were  both  glad  to  beat  a retreat  to  the 
chamber  immediately  below.  Here  they  stood 
looking  out  to  sea  through  the  open  loop-holes, 
while  the  reflection  of  the  strong  light  from  the 
glistening  waves  rendered  their  countenances  con- 
spicuous to  all  up-gazers  from  the  beach  beneath. 

But  all  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  the  ap- 
proaching vessel,  which  was  frequently  revealed  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  which  was  also,  by  this 
time,  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  lantern’s  scope. 
The  rain  descended  in  perfect  sheets,  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  thunder  was  almost  a continuous  peal, 
the  sky  was  black  as  ink,  save  when  seamed  by  the 
lightning  gleams ; and  the  sea,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  was  a wilderness  of  gigantic  waves,  while  the 
long  and  clamorous  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the  out- 
er reefs  was  plainly  audible  through  the  lulls  of  the 
thunder. 

As  the  unfortunate  vessel  drove  into  the  full 
stream  of  the  signal  all  eyes  watched  her  with 
breathless  intentness.*  Her  top-masts  had  been 
completely  wrenched  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
whirling  storm,  and  her  sails  were  in  tatters.  It 
appeared  that  she  was  irrevocably  doomed.  But 
she  was  bravely  manned,  and  her  crew  were  not 
going  to  despair  without  a fight  for  life.  Her  rig- 
ging was  black  with  men  endeavoring  to  restore  the 
shattered  sails,  and  there  were  still  evidences  of 
order  and  discipline  on  her  littered  decks.  But 
pretty  soon  a monster  billow  was  seen  to  sweep  her' 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  when  she  emerged  she  was 
evidently  unmanageable,  while  comparatively  few 
of  the  men  were  visible  where  before  they  had  been 
actively  at  work. 

“It’s  all  up  with  her;  but  she  is  a brave  craft !” 
said  Jotham  Beverly,  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

“Maister  Jotham!”  cried  hulking  Andy  Graef, 
with  eveirmqrq  excitement  tjhan  he  had  yet  shown, 

‘ ‘ what  ciito*  a craft  :is  that  ?”  1 
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“ Three-masted  schooner,  low  in  the  hulk,  sharp- 
prowed,  and  like  eno’  a Government  cutter,”  re- 
plied the  other,  eying  the  doomed  craft  with  the 
practiced  eye  of  an  old  skipper.  “Yes,  and  there 
goes  her  death-shriek !”  he  added,  hastity,  as  a flash 
leaped  from  the  stern  of  the  wreck,  immediately 
followed  by  the  boom  of  a signal-gun. 

“ Do  yer  know  the  name  o’  that  ship,  maister?” 
continued  Andy,  in  husky  tones. 

“ Nonsense ! you’re  daft,  Andy ! How  should  I 
know  it?” 

“Do  yer  know  her  skipper’s  name?”  repeated 
Andy,  with  even  greater  excitement  than  before. 

“Haud  your  toonge,  ye  crazy  loon!”  returned 
the  other,  pettishly.  • 

“ But  / know  ’em  both,  Maister  Jotham  !’*  cried 
hulking  Andy,  shaking  his  hand  aloft  with  nervous 
passion.  “ The  craft’s  the  Raven , and  her  skipper 
is  the  pirate  Seagrave!  Ha!  ha!  my  auld  witch- 
mither  waum’t  a’  a fool ! The  first  glint  o’  your 
tower  lights  your  ane  bairn  hame  frae  the  sea!” 

Before  the  thunder-stricken  auditor  could  turn 
upon  him  Andy  had  vanished  from  the  chamber, 
and  Jotham  heard  him  crashing  down  the  winding 
staircase  with  break-neck  leaps.  Jotham  leaned 
far  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  fishermen  and 
wreckers  making  ready  with  their  life-boats.  He 
saw  Andy  emerge  from  the  tower’s  foot  and  burst 
among  them,  inspiriting  them  with  frantic  gestures. 
He  felt  a strange,  lost  feeling  come  over  his  old 
breast — a wild  desire  to  go  down  and  also  help — but 
he  could  not  move.  He  could  only  look  and  think. 
The  surf  was  tremendous  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
tower,  but  one  life-boat  was  already  afloat,  with 
Andy  at  the  stroke-oar,  before  the  old  man  dared  to 
turn  his  eyes  seaward  again.  When  he  did  so,  his 
glance  was  riveted  to  the  spot,  for  the  white  gar- 
ments of  a woman  fluttered  and  gleamed  at  the 
schooner’s  taffrail ; and  now  but  a few  rods  inter- 
vened between  the  vessel  and  her  fate. 

The  crew  had  apparently  given  themselves  up  for 
lost,  for  they  seemed  to  stand  motionless  upon  the 
decks,  as  though  stupefied  with  fear,  and  their  boats 
were  evidently  lost,  as  there  nowhere  appeared  to 
be  any  attempt  to  launch  one.  But  one  brave,  lithe 
form,  which  Jotham  thought  he  recognized  as  Sea- 
grave’s,  moved  ceaselessly  among  the  nerveless  men, 
as  though  to  encourage  them,  with  now  and  then  a 
cheering  gesture  toward  the  white-robed  form  at  the 
taffrail. 

Andy’s  life-boat,  urged  by  ten  stout  oarsmen,  had 
almost  crossed  the  foaming  bight  toward  the  outer 
reef,  when,  just  as  a terrific  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  earth,  followed  by  increased  deluges  of  rain,  the 
schooner  made  one  bound,  and  was  seen  to  strike  a 
rock  with  fearful  force.  The  waves  receding  for  a 
moment  left  her  almost  literally  poise^  in  air,  im- 
paled upon  the  sharp  horns  of  the  reef. 

Even  tb  >n  that  one  brave  form,  dauntless  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  was  seen,  axe  in  hand,  hewing 
away  at  the  remaining  mast,  and  evidently  inspir- 
ing his  crew  with  cheery  shouts.  A wild  huzza  of 
admiration  rose  from  the  throngs  of  fishermen  on 
the  beach,  and  even  Jotham  set  his  teeth  still  hard- 
er as  he  gazed.  But  the  sea  was  stronger  than  a 
mortal  arm,  however  brave.  Billow  after  billow 
licked  the  schooner  down  from  the  rocks  and  tram- 
pled her  into  fragments.  Just  as  Andy’s  life-boat- 
gained  the  reef,  the  last  vestige  of  the  schooner  dis- 
appeared among  the  rocks  and  blinding  spray  of  the 
further  side.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
the  heart-broken  Beverly  quitted  his  look-out  to 
Beek  poor  Margaret  in  the  cabin  near  by. 

The  tempest  continued  for  a few  hours,  and  An- 
dy’s life-boat  returned  to  the  beach  with  the  seat  at 
the  stroke-oar  empty.  The  survivors  could  not  ex- 
plain their  comrade’s  absence,  but  one  of  them  said 
that  he  had  seen  the  luckless  fisherman  spring  upon 
a rock  and  make  his  way  toward  the  wreck. 

The  next  morning  the  beach  was  littered  with 
fragments  of  the  schooner.  There  were  many 
corpses  washed  ashore.  Some  were  from  among 
the  vessel’s  crew,  but  many  were  the  nude  bodies 
of  black  men  with  iron  fetters  still  clasping  their 
limbs.  Two  of  the  bodies  were  folded  in  each  oth- 
er’s arms,  and  clasping  each  other  by  the  throat  as 
though  they  had  gone  down  in  a death-struggle. 
These  were  Andy  Graef  and  Seagrave,  the  slaver 
captain. 

But  the  last  corpse  that  was  found  was  that  of 
giddy  Jean  Beverly,  with  her  yellow  hair  all  tan- 
gled with  sea-weed,  and  her  cheek  much  paler  and 
thinner  than  when  she  left  Nantucket.  And  thus 
did  the  first  gleam  of  that  old  ruined  light-house 
there  welcome  the  erring  one  Home  from  the  Sea. 


THE  LATE  LIEUT.-GENERAL 
WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Winfield  Scott  was  born  near  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  on  13th  June,  1786.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  died  when  he  was  five  years  old ; when 
he  was  seventeen  he  lost  his  mother  also. 
Though  but  little  is  known  of  his  childhood,  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  his  attendance  at  the 
High  School  at  Richmond,  and  subsequently  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  death 
of  his  father  had  not  deprived  the  family  of  a 
maintenance.  Unlike  many  of  our  great  men, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Scott  was 
compelled  in  early  youth  to  work  for  a living. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  after  the  usual  studies, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar,  and  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain 
practice,  first  in  his  native  State,  and  subse- 
quently in  South  Carolina.  Had  clients  been 
forthcoming,  the  country  might  have  lost  a 
great  soldier  and  gained  a respectable  lawyer. 
As  it  was,  a natural  taste  for  arms  had  time  to 
develop  in  the  idleness  of  the  circuit,  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a new  outbreak 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  In  1808  Con- 
gress increased  the  army,  and  on  Scott’s  earnest 
solicitation  he  was  appointed,  in  May  of  that 
year,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-two,  a Captain 
of  Light  Artillery. 

For  the  next  three  years  his  life  was  not  of 
public  interest.  HjejYJ^Sj^nJiqJi^iusiana.  and 


there,  with  an  indiscretion  not  unnatural  in  a 
fiery  youth,  he  used  expressions  respecting  his 
superior  officer  which  led  to  a court-martial  and 
to  his  suspension  from  the  service  for  a year. 
At  the  present  day  no  officer  in  Wilkinson’s 
position  would  prosecute  a young  captain  for 
talking  foolishly  about  him  at  a dinner-table. 
But  sixty  years  ago  public  men  were  more  sen- 
sitive, an^J  even  Senators  appealed  to  the  Senate 
to  be  protected  against  newspaper  criticism.  The 
suspension  was  a lucky  accident  for  Scott.  He 
devoted  the  idle  year  to  close  study  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  house  of  his  friend,  B.  Watkins 
Leigh,  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do. 

It  came  soon  enough.  After  a forbearance 
unparalleled  in  history,  on  18th  June,  1812, 
Congress  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain.  On 
12th  October  following  Scott,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  made  a forced  march 
through  a heavy  storm  to  Schlosser,  and  offered 
his  services  to  General  Van  Rensselaee,  who 
was  about  to  attack  the  British  works  on  Queens- 
town Heights.  Whether  the  adventure  was  a 
wise  one  has  been  a matter  of  debate.  Judged 
by  the  result,  it  was  not.  It  may  well  be  said 
that,  before  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  the 
General  in  command  ought  to  have  made  sure 
both  of  adequate  transportation  and  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  troops.  But  the  people’s  heart  was 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  of  Hull’s  surren- 
der, and — as  before  Bull  Run — every  one  said 
that  something  must  be  done  to  sustain  the  mo- 
rale of  the  army.  So  Chrystie  and  Van  Rens- 
selaer advanced  in  boats,  in  small  detached 
parties,  and  effected  a landing ; fought  gallant- 
ly enough,  against  desperate  odds,  until  one 
officer  after  another  was  disabled  or  killed,  and 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  New  York 
militia  refused  to  cross  the  river.  Scott  was  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  practically  in  command, 
when  the  fatal  news  came.  Mounting  a log  in 
front  of  his  troops,  he  briefly  described  the  situ- 
ation : 

“Hull’s  surrender  must  be  redeemed.  Let 
us  die  with  arms  in  our  hands.  There  is  no  re- 
treat !” 

And  the  little  band,  consisting  of  less  than  300 
men,  resisted  the  whole  British  army  for  more 
than  two  hours.  At  last,  pressed  by  sheer  force 
down  the  hill-side,  they  were  driven  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  and  further  resistance  being  impos- 
sible, they  surrendered.  Scott  thus  began  the 
practical  study  of  his  profession  in  defeat  and 
imprisonment. 

Every  school-boy  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
his  interview  in  his  prison  with  the  two  Indian 
warriors.  The  giant  Jacobs,  a Hercules  of  the 
forest,  had  so  often  fired  at  him  in  the  course  of 
the  battle  that  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
tall  American  still  survived,  and  with  a rude 
hand  tried  to  feel  for  the  wounds  he  felt  sure  he 
must  have  inflicted.  All  the  gentleman’s  blood 
in  Scott  was  roused. 

“Off,  villain!”  said  he,  throwing  the  savage 
back : “ you  fired  like  a squaw ! ” 

“We  kill  you  now,”  was  the  response  of  the 
grinning  savage. 

And  but  for  a swift  leap  to  the  rear,  where  he 
grasped  a sword,  and  the  timelv  nuncarance  of 
a British  officer  of  the  guar  areer 

might  have  been  ended  by  the  tomatiawks  of  his 
visitors. 

Not  less  familiar  to  all  readers  "is  his  dispute 
with  his  captors  about  their  Irish  prisoners.  On 
the  deck  of  a transport  in  the  port  of  Quebec 
the  British  officers  had  mustered  their  Queens- 
town prisoners,  and  were  separating  the  Irish- 
men from  the  Americans.  They  required  each 
prisoner  to  answer  a question,  picked  out  the 
Irishmen  by  their  brogue,  and  set  them  in  irons 
as  traitors.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  what  was 
going  on,  Scott  ordered  his  men  to  keep  silence, 
and  they  obeyed  in  spite  of  threats  and  entreat- 
ies. Out  of  this  transaction  grew  the  famous 
debate  on  the  right  of  a British  subject  to  ex- 
patriate himself.  The  British  Government  at 
first  threatened  to  execute  as  traitors  23  Irish- 
men, taken  prisoners  at  Queenstown.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, through  Scott,  who  was  soon  ex- 
changed, set  apart  23  Englishmen,  prisoners  of 
war,  as  hostages  for  the  23  Irishmen.  Wild  with 
rage,  Earl  Bathurst  then  put  in  close  confine- 
ment 46  American  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  to  answer  for  the  23  Englishmen.  And 
Mr.  Madison  retaliated  by  setting  apart  46  Brit- 
ish officers  to  answer  for  the  46  American  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers.  This  set- 
tled the  question.  The  23  Irishmen  were  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  were 
released.  And  though  the  British  Parliament 
has  never  formally  admitted  the  right  of  a Brit- 
ish subject  to  expatriate  himself — indeed,  only 
three  or  four  yearn  ago  that  right  was  expressly 
denied  by  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  realm 
— it  is  not  likely  that  Great  'Britain  will  ever 
again  attempt  to  enforce  her  peculiar  views 
against  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  little  glory  was  won  on  the  northern  front- 
ier in  1813 ; what  little  there  was  belongs  to 
Scott.  The  only  successful  operation  of  the 
year  was  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  out  of 
which  work  the  garrison  ran  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  attacked.  It  was  Colonel  Scott,  who 
with  his  own  hands  pulled  down  the  British  flag 
—his  “long  legs”  having  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tance Porter  in  the  race,  to  the  latter’s  great 
disgust.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Wilkinson’s  miserable  expe- 
dition against  Montreal,  but  had  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  was  not  sorry 
when  relieved  from  duty  under  that  incapable 
officer. 

This  and  other  failures  satisfied  Colonel  Scott 
that,  to  win  victories  over  trained  British  troops, 
our  officers  and  soldiers  must  know  more  than 
they  did.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1813-14 
he  established  a camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo, 
became  himself  drill  sergeant  for  the  officers  of 


a brigade,  and  as  soon  as  his  pupils  were  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  saw  that  they  imparted  what 
they  had  learned  to  the  men.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  he  had  succeeded  by  spring-time  in  creat- 
ing a full  brigade  of  well-disciplined  troops — per- 
haps the  best  brigade  in  the  service.  On  9th 
March  he  was  appointed  to  their  command  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier.  He  told  the  Government 
that  his  brigade  would  give  a good  account  of 
themselves,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

On  5th  July  the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought. 
The  commander  of  the  American  army,  General 
Brown,  was  far  in  the  rear  when  it  began.  All 
tte  instructions  Scott  received  were  in  these 
words,  about  a couple  of  hours  before  the  first 
fire : 

“ The  enemy  are  advancing ; you  will  have  a 
fight.” 

Brown  himself  freely  admitted  that  the  glory 
of  the  day  was  Scott’s.  The  battle  was  won  by 
superior  generalship ; Scott  succeeded  in  strik- 
ing the  British  line  obliquely  and  doubling  it  ap. 
The  force  on  both  sides  was  about  equal-  say 
2000  on  a side ; the  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing about  16  per  cent,  on  bur  side,  and  25  per 
cent,  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Quite  a sharp 
affair,  small  as  the  numbers  appear  by  the  side 
of  the  heavy  figures  of  more  recent  contests. 

The  battle  of  Niagara,  Lundy’s  Lane,  or 
Bridgewater,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
was  a still  more  bloody  affair.  It  was  a sur- 
prise to  our  side.  False  information  had  led 
General  Brown  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were 
moving  on  Schlosser,  whereas  the  only  change 
in  their  position  was  the  arrival  of  some  fresh 
troops.  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade, came  unexpectedly  upon  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  in  a good 
position,  at  about  7 p.m.  on  25th  July.  The 
crisis  was  one  of  those  which  try  a General. 
Had  Scott  attempted  to  retreat  the  enemy, 
three  or  four  to  one,  would  have  overwhelmed 
him.  He  could  not  stand  still  under  fire.  He 
decided  instantly  to  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  swift  aids  to  the  rear  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  army.  The  ruse  succeeded.  The 
English  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  no  one 
in  their  front  but  General  Scott’s  brigade. 
They  moved  cautiously,  and  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive. By  the  time  they  discovered  their  mis- 
take Brown  had  come  up  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  and  the  contest  was  nearly  equal. 
It  ended  in  our  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
ground  he  occupied.  Beyond  this  there  was  no 
result.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  about  equal 
— say  26  per  cent,  of  the  force  engaged. 

These  two  battles  demonstrated  that  the  youth 
of  26,  whose  tall  form  was  so  conspicuous  where 
the  fight  was  hottest,  and  who  seemed  utterly 
reckless  of  his  personal  safety,  was  likewise  a 
ripe  and  sagacious  General.  Connoisseurs  like 
Wellington  and  Kosciusko  pronounced  his 
strategy  in  this  campaign  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  His  men  were  enthusiastic  over  his  per- 
sonal bravery.  Warned  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  gaudy  trappings  of  his  uniform,  which, 
added  to  his  great  height,  made  him  a conspic- 
uous mark  for  sharp-shooters,  he  said,  “ No ; if 
I die  I will  die  in  my  robes.”  At  Fort  George 
he  was  the  first  in  the  work,  though  he  knew 
that  matches  had  been  applied  to  the  magazine. 
At  Niagara  two  horses  were  killed  under  him, 
and  he  was  twice  wounded,  once  in  the  side, 
and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  very  severe- 
ly in  the  shoulder. 

To  a man  like  Scott,  keenly  sensitive  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  greedy  of  fame,  his  reward  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country  must 
have  been  peculiarly  gratifying,  ’’rostrated  by 
his  wound,  he  was  carried  to  Batavia,  and  thence, 
as  he  slowly  recovered,  on  the  shoulders  of 
friends,  to  Geneva.  Thence  he  was  able  to  ride 
in  a carriage,  and  he  proceeded  by  easy  stages 
to  Philadelphia.  His  journey  was  one  contin- 
ued ovation.  People  turned  out  to  meet  the 
conqueror  as  they  had  turned  out  to  meet  Wash- 
ington. Mothers  brought  their  children  to  look 
at  him.  At  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Nassau  Hall,  glorified  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  and  honored  with  a degree.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  Governor  met  him  with  a division 
of  militia.  At  Washington  the  President  offer- 
ed him  the  Secretaryship  of  War.  This  he  de- 
clined, but  accepted  the  rank  of  Major-General 
— the  highest  in  the  army  at  that  time.  Con- 
gress struck  a gold  medal  in  his  honor.  The 
Leahlatures  of  Virginia  and  New  York  voted 
hinr  swords  and  thanks.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  popularity 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  only  just  com- 
mencing life. 

The  next  eighteen  years  were  usefully  spent 
in  the  public  service.  He  enriched  our  military 
literature  with  several  works  of  merit,  which  are 
still  used  as  hand-books.  He  devoted  attention 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  spent 
much  time  at  West  Point.  He  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, studied  foreign  military  systems,  and  bor- 
rowed what  his  judgment  approved!  His  old 
chivalrous  nature  loomed  up  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  among  some  troops  in  the  West. 
With  his  own  hands  the  fearless  soldier  nursed 
the  sick  and  soothed  the  dying.  From  his  po- 
sition as  Commander-in-Chief’  he  was  in  con- 
stant consultation  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
dayt  and  with  increasing  years  his  judgment 
ripened,  and  his  opinions  on  topics  not  military 
were  frequently  sought  by  the  best  minds  of  the 
country. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  him 
the  war  of  rebellion  would  have  broken  out 
thirty  years  before.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
a majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were 
as  bent  on  rebellion  in  1832  as  afterward  in 
1860 : equally  certain  that  his  wise  precau- 
tions, the  careful  garrisoning  of  the  forts,  the 
quiet  gathering  of  strength  sufficient  to  defeat 
attack,  the  preparations  to  collect  duties  off 
Fort  Moultrie,,  and  the  constantly  implied  asser- 


tion that  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
defend  itself  by  force  if  assailed,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  collapse  of  nullification , and  quite  pos- 
sible that  similar  precautions,  taken  in  time  by 
Buchanan,  might  have  averted  the  civil  war  in 
1861.  He  had  shown  so  much  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  this  delicate  matter  that  the  popular 
voice  selected  him  to  be  “moderator”  when  the 
patriot  war  in  Canada  threatened  to  involve  the 
country  in  needless  hostilities.  Once  more  he 
revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early  glories — this 
time  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  war.*  He 
was  as  brave  as  ever.  When  an  angry  meeting 
of  “sympathizers,”  furious  at  some  violation  of 
our  territory  by  Canadians,  threatened  to  invade 
the  Province  forthwith,  he  lectured  them,  and 
wound  up  with — 

“You  know  me,  and  I tell  you  that,  except 
over  my  body,  you  shall  not  cross  the  line.” 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  telling  speeches  he 
succeeded  in  checking  the  sympathizers  and  pre- 
venting a war.  A like  service  he  rendered  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  northeastern  boundary  dis- 
pute threatened  to  involve  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  war.  A still  more  difficult  and  delicate 
feat  was  performed  by  him  in  *838,  when  he 
succeeded  in  removing  the  Cherokees  from  their 
homes  in  Georgia  to  their  new  reserve  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  To  induce  15,000  people,  old 
and  young,  to  remove  against  their  will  from  the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  to  a new  country  a thou- 
sand miles  away,  without  force,  harshness,  or 
cruelty,  seems  a problem  pretty  nearly  insoluble ; 
but  Scott  solved  it,  and  actually  won  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  the  Indians. 

Winfield  Scott  was  60  years  of  age  when 
the  Mexican  war  broke  out.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Suwaroff,  who  was  65  when  he  defeated 
Kosciusko  at  Warsaw,  and  Marlborough, 
who  was  nearly  60  when  he  won  Malplaquct, 
but  few  Generals  have  won  victories  at  so  ad- 
vanced ah  age.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  great 
soldiers  of  history  accomplished  any  thing  after 
they  had  passed  fifty.  Scott  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  had  placed  himself  among  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  world  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  mere  boys,  and  now  he  was  going  to 
prove  himself  a still  greater  soldier  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  retiring  from  life. 

The  Mexican  war  was  begun  by  the  Mexicans, 

. who  invaded  Texas.  Expelled  from  that  State, 
they  were  pursued  by  Taylor,  and  driven  from 
Monterey;  but  not  even  the  victory  of  Buena 
Yista  brought  us  nearer  to  a peace.  General 
Scott  told  the  Administration  that  peace  could 
only  be  won  by  blows  at  the  vital  parts  of  Mex- 
ico : which  he  explained  by  suggesting  an  expe- 
dition against  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  base 
of  Yera  Cruz.  There  was  at  first  considerable 
hesitation  at  Washington.  Sound  military  men 
questioned  the  safety  of  an  expedition  whose  ob- 
jective point  was  some  two  hundred  miles  from 
its  base,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  Mr. 
Polk  was  extremely  loth  to  add  to  the  laurels 
of  General  Scott — a political  opponent.  But 
the  credit  of  the  Administration  required  suc- 
cesses, and  after  much  delay  General  Scott  was 
directed  in  November,  1847,  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  To  the  Mexicans,  the  intelligence  was 
not  unwelcome.  The  castle  of  San  J nan  D’Ulloa 
they  considered  impregnable,  and  Santa  Anna 
proclaimed  that  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla 
7 hey  would  find  “many  a Thermopylae.” 

Yet  they  neglected  obvious  precautions.  On 
9th  March,  1848,  Scott  landed  his  army  with- 
out opposition  three  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
at  once  besieged  the  place.  A fortnight  after- 
ward the  bombardment  commenced,  and  at  the 
end  of  seven  days  the  town  and  castle  surren- 
dered. Both  foreign  and  domestic  critics  had 
predicted  that  General  Scott  would  spend  a year 
in  vain  attempts  to  reduce  San  Juan  D’Ulloa. 

A few  days  were  spent  in  landing  material  of  . 
war,  and  preparing  for  the  long  march  into  the 
interior.  In  the  second  week  of  April  the  army 
moved,  and  on  15th  the  advance  met  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna,  at  the  defile  of  Cerro 
Gordo — a post  naturally  strong,  and  to' fortify 
which  the  Mexicans  had  expended  their  best  ef- 
forts. General  Scott’s  course  showed  that  ago 
had  not  diminished  his  early  vigor. 

“The  enemy’s  whole  line  of  intrenchments,” 
he  ordered,  “will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at 
the  same  time  turned  early  in  the  day  to-mor- 
row, probably  before  10  a.m.” 

It  was  so  done.  Some  of  the  Mexican  works 
were  stormed,  others  were  turned;  three  thou- 
sand Mexicans  surrendered  with  all  their  artil- 
lery, and  Santa  Anna,  whose  first  experience 
of  a Mexican  Thermopylae  must  have  been  dis- 
heartening, mounted  a mule  cut  from  his  car- 
riage, and  rode  rapidly  toward  Perote.  The 
pursuit  was  vigorous.  Through  Jalapa  and 
Perote,  without  halting  or  meeting  an  enemy, 
Scott’s  army  pushed  forward  to  Puebla,  115 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  on  15th  May,  six  weeks 
from  the  successful  establishment  of  their  base 
on  the  coast. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  difficulties  of  the  cam- 
paign began.  To  keep  open  a line  of  communi- 
cations 115  miles  long  through  a hostile  country, 
full  of  defiles  and  mountain  passes,  with  an 
army  in  all  ten  thousand  strong,  was  a feat  that 
has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  the  late  war. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  aggravated 
by  lukewarm  support  of  the  General  at  Washing- 
ton, and  by  querulous  letters  written  by  officers 
of  his  command  to  newspapers  at  home.  * Scott’s 
manly  soul  chafed  fiercely  at  criticisms  which  a 
man  of  less  sensitive  organization  would  have 
despised.  But  neither  the  captious  sarcasms  of 
the  War  Department  nor  the  ignorant  cavils  of 
newspapers  diverted  him  from  his  purpose.  By 
strenuous  exertions  he  kept  the  road  open  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  at  length,  in  August,  he  received 
the  supplies  and  reinforcements  he  needed.  As 
soon  as  he  could  count  upon  10,000  available 
men,  besides  the  garrisons  required  for  his  base 
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and  when  it  was  found  that  the  victor  demanded 
no  exorbitant  terms,  did  not  seek  to  alter  the 
form  of  their  government,  would  accept  no  re- 
ward for  himself,  and  merely  proposed  a plan 
of  accommodation  which,  while  guarding  against 
a recurrence  of  hostilities,  was  equally  honora- 
ble to  Mexico  and  to  the  United  States,  they 
actually  received  him  with  enthusiasm. 

His  return  to  the  United  States,  which  should 
have  been  triumphal,  was  embittered  by  squab- 
bles with  his  officers  and  bickerings  with  the 
Government.  As  was  the  case  in  M'Clellan’s 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  many  generals  of  the 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  the  Belen  Gate.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  by  strategy  and  the  valor  of  his  troops 
Scott,  with  ten  thousand  men,  in  the  open  plain, 
beat  Santa  Anna,  with  twenty  thousand  behind 
strong  works,  and  on  September  14  entered  the 
Gran  Plaza  of  Mexico  a conqueror.  The  ex- 
ploit deserved  and  elicited  the  warmest  applause 
from  military  critics  in  Europe.  It  reminded 
one  of  Napoleon’s  early  feats  in  the  war  in 
Italy.  Stunned  by  the  unexpected  result,  the 
Mexicans  made  haste  to  negotiate  for  peace; 


Army  of  Mexico  thought  more  of  their  own 
fame  than  of  the  success  of  the  national  arms ; 
and  the  Administration,  blinded  by  partisan 
prejudice,  u...m  ^>nly  see  in  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico  aj  formidable  Whig  competitor  for  the 
Presidential  succession.  By  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment General  Scott  had  handed  over  the 
command  of  his  army  to  General  Butlek,  and 
returned  home  in  October,  1848,  to  stand  his 
trial  before  a court-martial  on  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  creatures  like  Pillow,  and  to 
prosecute  charges  against  other  officers.  A 
knowledge  of  the  weak  points  of  Scott’s  char- 


acter— of  his  readiness  to  accept  an  affront  from 
the  most  insignificant  person,  and  of  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  indignities  which  a more  callous  na- 
ture would  never  have  noticed — enabled  unwor- 
thy men  in  the  army  and  in  the  Government  to 
wound  him  beyond  bearing,  and  to  goad  him, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  suffering,  to  retorts  which 
did  not  become  his  greatness. 

In  June,  1852,  nearly  four  years  after  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico,  the  Whigs  nominated  him  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
his  record  on  the  slavery  question  being  less  clear 
than  that  of  his  Democratic  antagonist.  His  letter 
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toT.  P.  Atkinson,  written  in  1843,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  showed  clearly  that  he  didn’t  like  the 
institution,  and  this  was  enough  for  ripening  se- 
cessionists. Mr.  Pierce,  on  the  contrary,  was 
understood  to  regard  slavery  as  the  direct  work 
of  Providence.  Such  a defeat,  on  such  grounds, 
involved  a compliment. 

In  October,  1860,  Lieutenant-General  Scott 
(Congress  had  given  him  that  brevet  rank)  was 
seventy-four  years  of  age.  His  body  was  feeble ; 
he  was  lame  ; he  suffered  from  a painful  disease ; 
he  slept  badly.  But  his  mind  was  clear  enough 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  Ten  days 
before  the  Presidential  election  he  called  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  attention  to  the  defenseless  state  of 
the  Southern  forts,  and  to  the  danger  of  their 
being  seized  by  Southern  rebels.  With  the  guile- 
less simplicity  of  his  character,  he  never  sus- 
pected the  President  of  complicity  with  the  trai- 
tors. Again  and  again,  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  he  pressed  his  views  on  the  Govern- 
ment ; they  were  uniformly  disregarded.  His 
old  comrade  in  arms,  General  Cass,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Government  who  would  listen 
to  him,  and  he  was  too  old  to  struggle  against 
his  colleagues.  The  others  affected  to  disbelieve 


his  warnings,  or  chuckled  over  what  they  called 
his  “ senile  terrors.” 

As  inauguration  day  drew  near,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  Southern  forts  by  rebels  and  the  passage 
of  pretended  ordinances  of  secession  vindicated 
the  soundness  of  General  Scott’s  judgment,  the 
traitors  at  Washington  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
confessed  that  they  regarded  the  Government  as 
defunct.  Buchanan  actually  countermanded  the 
parade  of  the  troops  on  Washington’s  birth- 
day— “for  fear  of  irritating  the  South.”  Gen- 
eral Scott — noble  old  Roman — grew  stronger 
and  sterner  as  other  men  in  authority  grew  weak- 
er and  more  disposed  to  temporize.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  offending  any  body.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Southern  character  led  him  to  apprehend 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  Lincoln.  By  the  aid 
of  his  detectives,  he  discovered  the  Baltimore 
plot  about  as  soon  as  it  was  found  out  by  the  detec- 
tives employed  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Thurlow 
Weed.  This  nefarious  scheme  baffled,  his  next 
care  was  to  see  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  mur- 
dered on  inauguration  day. 

Persons  who  witnessed  that  inauguration  will 
remember  that  a large  number  of  roofs  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  were  covered  with  men.  Care- 


less observers  took  them  for  spectators.  They 
were,  in  reality,  troops,  armed  with  rifles.  In 
the  crowd  were  armed  detectives,  acting  under 
Scott’s  orders ; and  in  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
Capitol  were  three  or  four  batteries  of  horse  ar- 
tillery, fully  manned  and  equipped ; the  most  ef- 
ficient of  them  commanded  by  a gawky  young 
lieutenant — Godfrey  Weitzel.  Washington 
was,  in  fact,  that  day  in  a state  of  siege ; though 
nobody,  except,  perhaps,  the  conspirators,  knew 
it.  If  all  passed  off  tranquilly,  the  event  may, 
perhaps,  be  due  to  General  Scott’s  thorough  pre- 
cautions. 

Of  the  remaining  years  of  General  Scott’s 
life  there  is  little  to  be  said.  He  soon  became 
aware  that  at  his  age,  and  with  his  infirmities, 
he  was  not  competent  to  conduct  the  War  for 
the  Union.  Bull  Run  almost  broke  his  heart; 
and  though  he  lived  to  repent  his  designation  of 
M‘Clellan  as  the  fittest  officer  to  succeed  him 
in  the  supreme  command,  it  was  with  sincere  de- 
light that  he  relinquished  a responsibility  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  endure.  In  quiet  re- 
tirement, beguiling  his  leisure  by  the  composition 
of  an  autobiography,  he  took  the  interest  of  a 
true  patriot  in  the  success  of  our  arms ; followed 


Grant  and  Sherman  on  the  map  with  the  eye 
of  a connoisseur,  and  was  never  tired  of  extol- 
ling their  merits  to  visitors.  He  had  been  sadly 
chastened  of  late.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had 
turned  their  backs  on  him.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
his  right  hand,  led  the  rebel  army ; another  and 
a dearer  one  yet  was  suspected  of  even  fouler 
treason  ; his  wife’s  family  were  open  rebels ; his 
native  State  denounced  him.  With  more  hu- 
mility and  resignation  than  were  his  wont  in 
younger  days,  he  bowed  his  head  to  these  afflic- 
tions, and  clove  the  closer  to  his  country  as  his 
friends  departed  from  it. 

Though  he  had  no  warning  of  his  approaching 
death  he  was  not  unprepared.  For  some  time 
he  had  expected  his  end ; and  had  more  than 
once  sought  religious  counsel,  and  devoted  his 
thoughts  to  a future  world.  He  died,  where  he 
wished  to  die,  at  West  Point — the  place  above 
all  others  which  he  loved,  and  where  he  will  be 
best  remembered.  There  are  no  “last  words” 
of  his  to  be  recorded  by  the  historian.  His  last 
act  was  to  press,  in  token  of  approbation,  the 
hand  of  the  clergyman  who  proposed  to  read  to 
him,  as  he  lay  dying,  the  noble  service  for  the 
dead  from  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  j 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &c„ 

Worth  $500,000  2 

• To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  wUl  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pleasant. — That  much-dreaded  operation  of 
tooth-drawing  has  been  changecyrom  pain  to  pleas- 
ure by  Dr.  Colton  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  if  the 
report  of  friends  can  be  relied  on.  The  inhalation 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  being  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  chloroform  and  ether,  has  become  quite  an 
institution  in  our  city. 
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Fimt  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
douule  or  single  thread  of  all  kindb  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixtkkn  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirk,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  & c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  haB  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing."— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Corner  Wall  and  Nassau  Sts.,  New  York. 

We  buy  and  sell  at  the  most  liberal  current  prices,  and 
keep  on  hand,  a full  supply  of 

Government  Bonds  of  all  Issues, 

SEVEN-THIRTIES, 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 


The  Universal  Clothes  - Wringer,  with 
Cog  Wheels.— Over  200,000  sold  and  now  in  use. 
Warranted  the  best  and  most  durable  wringer  in 
use.  R.  C.  Browning,  General  Agent,  32  Court- 
landt  Street,  New  York. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  NOTES, 

And  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold. 


Moth  and  Fbeokles. — Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
ase  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  Itis  infallible. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond*St. , 
Sew  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
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GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  FORTNIGHTLY. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 

Among  the  contributors  thus  far  are  Bayard  Taylor, 
Richard  Grant  White,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  John  Eaten  Cooke,  Prof.  Blot,  Chas.  Godfrey  Leland, 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  Phoebe  Cary,  Rose  Terry,  The  Author 
of  “ Emily  Chester,”  and  others. 

Send  25  cents  for  a specimen  copy  to 

W.  C.  & F.  P.  CHURCH, 

No.  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


PIANO-FORTES. 

New  scale  rosewood,  T oct.,  iron  frame,  overstrung.  .$300 

Full  round,  with  carved  mouldings $350  to  $425 

Elegantly  carved,  finished  back  and  front $450  to  $800 

Second-hand,  at  great  bargains $60  to  $275 

MELODEONS. 

Portable  case,  with  divided  swell,  etc $50  to  $195 

Piano  case,  single  and  double  reeds $150  to  $300 

Patent  Automatic  Organs $110  to  $500 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Organ  Grinder  Polka,  introducing  the  comic  song  of 

the  Organ  Grinder 36c. 

Nine  Pin  Quadrille,  with  complete  calls  and  figures. . 85c.. 

Three  O’clock  Galop,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by  D.  Godfrey,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano.  35c. 
Mable  Waltz,  by  D.  Godfrey,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano. . 35c. 
Twilight  Dreams  Waltz, D’ Albert,  violin,  15c.;  piano.  35e. 

Haunting  Thought— “I  love  but  Thee”  40c. 

The  Light  in  the  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel 15c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forever  (beautiful  song  and  chorus). . . . 30c. 

Ka-Foozle-Um  (great  comic  song) 85c. 

Cuckoo  Notes,  “ with  cuckoo  call” 30c. 

I have  heard  Sweet  Music  Stealing,  violin,  16c. ; piano.  35c. 

VIOLINS  AND  BOWS,  securely  packed,  and  sent  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  the  following 
prices : 

German  or  French.  $2  50,  $3,  $4.  $5,  $6,  $8,  $10,  $12. 
FBF.Non  or  Italian.  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35,  $40. 
Old  Mastkbs  (very  fine  tone).  $50,  $70,  $100,  to  $300. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  every  description  at  lowest  New  York  prices.  Send 
stamp  for  price-list  Especial  attention  given  to  orders 
from  abroad.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


>0RTABLe 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1S62,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steinway’s  “ scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction”  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 

CLOSELY  AS  COULD  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

patent  eights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
the  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  aud  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY  ^PSONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Pianos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  every  piano  manufactured  by 
them,  without  incbkase  of  oost  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  au  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  tent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Pbiss  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  36  Liucoln  Street,  Boston. 


MAGIC 

Timekeeper 

And  Vest  Chain,  $2  00. 

A genuine  English  Solid  Golp  or  Silver  Composite 
Timekeeper,  with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial, 
in  handsome  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  oertainty  as  a regulator,  fully  r- 
rarded  for  2 years ; will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  a most 
elegant  and  perfectly  reliable  Pocket  Companion  and 
magnificent  present  for  Ladies’  or  Gentlemens’  use. 
Price  each,  small  size,  with  a rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest 
Chain,  only  $2.  Mailed  free.  Agents  Wanted  every 
where.  Price  list  free.  Address  M.  A.  NEILE  & CO., 
Importers  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  EX  corner  Broadway  and 
Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1847. 


Showing  both  back  and  face  at  once.  Adj  ustable  in  front 
Of  any  mirror,  and  indispensable  to  any  ladles'  toilet.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHAPPELL  & GODDEN,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c,,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Brilliant  and  Powerful  Day  and  Night 

DOUBLE  PERSPECTIVE  GLASSES, 

For  Tourists,  Sportsmen,  and  Thoatro-Goers. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
They  received  medals  at  New  York,  London,  and  Paris. 


•j^EW  PHYSIOGNOMY,  or  “ SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
* TER,”  as  manifested  through  Temperament  and 
External  Forms,  and  especially  in  the  “ human  face  di- 
vine.” One  voL,  768  pages,  and  more  than  1000  illustra- 
tions, with  index  complete.  By  S.  R.  Wells,  Edit*  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.  Address 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT  WHISKERS  OR 
MUSTACHES  ? We  will  send  free  by  mail  a rec- 
ipe which  will  force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face, 
or  hair  on  ball  heads,  in  six  weeks.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


TO  FURNITURE  DEALERS  AND 
HOTEL  KEEPERS. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  of  ALL  KINDS, 

Sole  Agents 


Brazilian  Pebble  Spectacles  and  Eye-Preservers,  to  im- 
prove the  eight  of  old  and  young  without  the  distressing 
effect  of  frequent  changes.  Catalogues  sent  free  by  in- 
closing stamp.  SEMMONS,  Optician, 

669 f Broadway  (under  Lafarge  House),  N.Y. 


^^yT^m^^^^^ingSporting  Rifles,  of 

diftt -eat  calibres,  and  Eagle 

/mfif  v Arms  Co.'s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
JB  Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
AMtHm.'  size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  ti  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S.— We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods : also  are  Sole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt’ s Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


THE  KEY  to  COMFORTABLE,  CLEAN, 
AND  QUIET  HOUSES. 

rv  BROWNE’S  METALLIC  WEATHER  BANDS 
exclude  DUST,  NOISE,  aud  ODOR,  STOP  the 
RATTLING  OF  SASHES,  and  are  warranted 
' ~ good  for  FIVE  YEARS.  Principal  Depot  No. 

644  Broadway,  New  York,  over  the  Manhattan  Savings- 
Bank. 

Local  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Send  for  circular. 


TUCKER’S  PATENT  SPRING  BEDS. 

There  are  some  truths  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  are  self-evident,  and 
though  they  may  pertain  to  the  less  vital  interests  of  the 
human  race,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Among 
them  are  these : A bed,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  desired,  must  be  comfortable  ; it  must  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  insure  cleanliness;  it  should,  for  easy  trans- 
portation, be  made  portable;  and,  lastly,  the  common 
benefit  demands  that  it  should  be  both  durable  and 
economical.  All  of  these  essential  requirements  centre 
in  the  spring  beds  invented  by  Hiram  Tucker,  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  devised  for 
man’s  comfort  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  A single 
night’s  repose  on  one  of  them  will  cure  the  most  inveterate 
doubter  of  his  skepticism.  For  sale  wholesale  by  the 
TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

115, 117,  and  119  Court  Street,  Boston, 
and  59  John  Street,  New  York. 


OF  THE 

MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  HAIR  CURLER.-Warranted  to 
curl  the  most  straight  and  stiff  hair,  on  the  first  ap- 
plication, into  short  ringlets  or  waving  massive  curls.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

THE  HENDEUTON  HAIR -CURLING  CO., 

Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


Great  Freckle,  Tan,  & Pimple  Banisher, 

Now  ready  and  for  sale.  It  beats  the  world.  Try  it. 
Warranted.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Address  THF.  HENDERTON  HAIR-CURLING  COM- 
PANY,  Box  5251,  New  York  Post-Office. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BF.8K  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $1G, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


A MONTH!  New  Business  fob  Agents. 

H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 


If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


$1500 


PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


COMMON  American  Single  Pistols,  per  pair,  $1  20 ; 

Double  Guns,  $6  50  to  $9  00  ; real  Twist  and  Patent 
Breech  Guns  from  $10  50  up.  Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols,  Percus- 
sion caps.  Gun  Materials,  &c.,  including  all  qualities  of  ev- 
ery article  in  the  line,  carefully  selected,  at  lowest  prices. 
CHARLES  FOLSOM,  39  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


CATARRH1— Norton’s  New  Remedy  for  CATARRH 
removes  at  once  noises  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  tem- 
ples, offensive  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  disease  at 
its  fountain  head  forever.  Price  $1  00  a bottle.  Send  a 
stamp  for  a pamphlet  to  GERRIT  NORTON,  11  Ann  St. 


MALARIA  EVERY  WHERE, 


Rarely  has  there  been  a season  as  fruitful  as  this  of  ma- 
larious diseases.  Not  only  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  vol- 
leys of  the  West;  not  merely  in  all  the  old  haunts  of  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  and  Bilious  Remittent  Fever  have  these 
prostrating  diseases  been  unusually  virulent ; but  they 
have  extended  to  towns  and  cities  never  before  infested 
with  them,  and  have  even  ascended  the  mountains  and  at- 
tacked thousands  of  people  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
by  the  laws  of  nature  above  their  reach.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  a fatal  element  pervades  the  uni- 
versal air  this  season,  and  should  at  once  resort  to  the  only 
approved  preventive  of  its  consequences, 

Hostetter's  Stomach  Bittera, 

a tonic  so  potent,  an  antiseptic  so  perfect,  an  alterative 
so  irresistible,  and  a stimulant  so  pure,  that  it  enables  the 
human  system  to  resist  and  baffle  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  disease.  With  the  confidence  that  one  clothed 
in  incombustible  garments  might  move  among  blazing 
buildings,  the  man  who  arms  himself  against  malaria  with 
this  powerful  defensive  medicine  may  walk  a fever- 
scourged  district  fearless  of  its  insalubrious  atmosphere. 
The  intermittents  and  remittents  at  present  so  general  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  but  the  forerunners  of  a 
deadlier  scourge  now  on  its  way  westward  from  the  far 
East.  Prepare  the  system  with 

Hostetter’s  Bitters 

for  a successful  battle  with  the  mephitic  causes  of  all  epi- 
demics. Be  wise  in  time.  Sold  every  where. — New  York 
World,  November  6,  1865. 


Restore  Your  Sight, 

USE 


DR.  J.  STEPHENS  &,  CO.’S  PATENT 
CORNEA  RESTORERS,  or  RESTORERS  of  the  EYESIGHT. 

They  will  Restore  Impaired  Sight,  and  Preserve  it  to  the  Latest  Period  of  Life. 

SPECTACLES  RENDERED  USELESS. 

The  most  eminent  Physicians,  Oculists,  Divines,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  our  country,  recommend  the  use 
of  the  CORNEA  RESTORERS,  for  Presbyopia,  or  Far  or  Long  Sightedness,  or  every  person  who  wears  spectacles  from 
old  age;  Dimness  of  Vision,  or  Blurring;  Overworked  Eyes ; Asthenopia,  or  Weak’ Eyes;  Epiphora,  or  Watery  Eyes; 
Pain  in  the  Eyeball;  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision;  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  Weakness  of  the 
Retina  and  Optic  Nerve ; Myodesopia,  or  Specks  or  Moving  Bodies  before  the  Eyes;  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Eye  and  Eyelids ; Cataract  Eyes;  Hemiopia,  or  Partial  Blindness;  Sinking  of  the  Eyeball,  &c. 

They  can  be  used  by  any  one  with  a certainty  of  success,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  injury  to  the  Eye.  More 
than  5000  certificates  of  cures  are  exhibited  at  our  office.  Cure  guaranteed  in  every  case  when  applied  according  to 
jthe  directions  inclosed  in  each  box,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Write  for  a Circular — seut  gratis.  Address 

De.  J.  STEPHENS  Sr.  CO.,  Oculists,  at  RUSHTON’S  Family  Drugstore,  No.  10  Astor  House,  Broadway,  New  York. 
(P.  O.  Box  926).  Dr.  J.  Stephenb  & Co.  have  invented  and  patented  a MYOPIA,  or  CORNEA  FLATTENER, 
for  the  cure  of  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  which  has  proved  a great  success.  Write  for  a Circular. 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER 


CURTAINS 


WINDOW- SHADES, 


Have  [selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock, 
which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  os  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

No.  686  Broadway,  New  York, 

719  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PRICE  LIST. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80a,  90c. ; best,  $1 11  lb. 

MIXED,  70a,  80a,  90a  ; best,  $1  H lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80a,  90a,  $1,$1 10;  best, 
$1  20  V lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80a,  »Oa,$l,  $110;  best,  $1  25Hlb. 

YOUNG  HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1,$1 10;  best, $1 25 H lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25 U lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  HYSON,  best,  $1  25  H lb. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  them. 

Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.;  best, 40c. 
1!  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economise  in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and 
DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  will  sell  at  the  low  price 
of  30a  ^ lb.,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50a  to  $1  $ lb.  by  purchasing 
their  Teas  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  81  and  33  Vesey  Street,  comer  of  Church  Street, 
Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City ; 

No.  640  Broadway,  corner  of  Bleeker  Street; 

No.  603  Eighth  Avenue,  near  Thirty-seventh  Street; 

No.  206  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  corner  Concord  St. 


CLOSING  OCT  SALE 


Meeks’  Cabinet  Furniture  Warehouse 

Removed  to  the  new  White  Marble  Building,  No.  686  Broadway,  between  Fourth  and  Great  Jones  Streets. 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  STYLES,  POPULAR  PRICES. 

These  extensive  warerooms  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  display  of  our  immense  stock,  consisting  of  an  elegant  vari- 
ety of  Fashionable  Rich,  Medium,  and  Plain  Furniture,  which  will  be  sold  at  Popular  Prices.  T3T  Purchasers  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  largest  and  handsomest  stock  in  this  country.  No.  686  BROADWAY,  New  York  City. 


NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 


Owing  to  the  failure  and  sudden  closing  of  the  works 
and  business  of  the 

NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 

A large  number  of  fine  Watches,  manufactured  especial* 
ly  for  the  United  States,  being  heavy,  first-class  time- 
keepers, intended  to  stand  hard  usage  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  are  left  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale. 
As  agents  of  the  Company,  we  are  obliged  to  dispose  of 
this  stock  for  cash  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  on  the  plan  annexed  as  the  one  that  will 
be  productive  of  the  desired  result.  This  plan  gives  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  first-class  time-keepers  at 
a price  that  all  can  command.  As  every  Certificate  rep- 
resents a Watch,  there  are  no  blanks,  and  every  one  who 
invests  in  this  sale  must  get  a Watch  at  half  the  retail 
price  at  least ; and,  if  at  all  fortunate,  one  to  wear  with 
pride  through  life. 

Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in  registered  let- 
ters or  by  express,  or  post-office  orders  and  drafts  payable 
to  our  order,  and  we  guarantee  a safe  return.  This  IN- 
SURES safe  delivery  and  sure  return  to  every  patron. 

We  warrant  every  Watch  as  represented,  and  satisfac- 
tion is  guaranteed  in  every  instance.  Knowing  the  worth 
of  the  stock,  we  can  give  a warrantee  to  every  purchaser. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the  very  low  figure  in  order 
to  insure  immediate  sale ; and  all  who  desire  to  improve 
the  opportunity  should  make  early  application. 


1 There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.’ 


MAMMOTH  OIL  ENTERPRISE  AND  GRAND  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 

40,000  Shares  of  Stock  to  be  Sold  for  Five  Dollars  each, 

AND 

40,000  Valuable  Presents— One  to  each  Shareholder. 

$20,000  IN  GREENBACKS,  HOUSES,  AND  OTHER  VALUABLE  PROPERTY,  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG 
SHAREHOLDERS  WHO  INVEST  $5  in  the  STOOK  op  THE  VANCEBURG  OIL  COMPANY,  WHICH 
WILL  PAY  200  PER  CENT.  PROFIT  ANNUALLY  on  the  AMOUNT  op  the  INVESTMENT. 
Distribution  to  take  place  Tuesday  Evening,  July  24, 1866,  at 

IRVING  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 

The  merit  of  this  plan  is  two-fold.  First,  each  subscriber  to  a $5  share  becomes  a Stockholder  in  the  Company, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its  success.  Second,  every  person  who  purchases  stock  has  a chance  to  receive  a valu- 
able present— a small  fortune. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  PRESENTS. 

1 Present,  Brown  Stone  House  in  New  York  City $15,000 

1 « Frame  House 6,000 


COUNTRYCLUBS,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and 
email  Stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thou- 
sands, all  of  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders 
promptly  and  faithfully  filled;  and  in  case  of  clubs  can 
have  each  party’s  name  marked  on  their  packages  as  di- 
rected, by  sending  their  orders  to  Nos.  31  and  S3  Vesey  St. 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  Clubs  in  most  towns  through- 
out the  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful. 
Some  of  our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  eo  often, 
while  others  keep  a standing  order  to  he  supplied  with  a 
given  quantity  each  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  And  in  all 
cases  (where  a sufficient  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  have  re- 
pented their  orders. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  Thirty 
Dollars  had  better  send  Post-Office  Drafts  or  Money  with 
their  ordere,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 

delivery. 

We  return  thanks  to  parties  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  getting  up  Clnbs.  And  when  any  of  them  come  to  New 
York  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  call  upon  ns  and 
tiake  themselves  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford. 


HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Late  303  Broadway,) 

AGENTS  for  THE  NEUFCHATEL  WATCH  CO. 


6 Presents,  Lots  in  the  City  of  New  York 9,000 

1 Present,  Rosewood  Piano 1,000 

10  Presents,  Cabinet  Organs,  @ $300  each 3,000 

10  « Melodeons,  ® $300  each 3,000 

10  “ Gold  Watches,  @ $100  each 1,000 

10  « Silver  Watches,  @ $50  each 600 

10  « Silver  Watches,  @ $25  each 260 

2.000  « $10  each  in  Greenbacks 20,000 

3.000  “ Splendid  Albums,  $S  each 24,000 

2.000  “ Splendid  Albums,  $6  each 10,000 

6.000  “ Gold  Lockets,  $4  each 20,000 

6.000  “ Gold  Pens,  $3  each. .' 15,000 

8.000  “ Steel  Engravings  of  General  Grant,  $1  each 8,000 

14,940  “ Packs  of  Union  Cards  (for  Parlor  Amusement) 7,470 

40,000  Presents,  amounting  to $145,220 

Cash  Present  to  the  Company 50,000 

Expenses  (estimated) 4,780 

40,000  Shares  to  be  Sold  for $200,000 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  SHARES. 

Forty  thousand  printed  receipts  will  he  issued,  each  entitling  the  holder  to  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Vanceburg  Pe- 
troleum and  Mining  Company ; and  eacli  accompanied  by  a card  of  admission  (properly  numbered),  to  the  Grand  Dis- 
tribution, and  entitling  the  holder  to  the  present  that  may  be  drawn  to  its  number  on  that  occasion.  The  receipts 
and  cards  of  admission  can  be  had  at  book  stores,  and  of  agents  throughout  the  country,  at  $5  per  share,  or  by  in- 
closing the  amount  in  a registered  letter  to 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  No.  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  every  where. 


THE  FOLLOWING  SPLENDID  LIST  OF 

Fine  Watches  and  Chains, 

Worth  $360,000! 

TO  BE  BOLD  FOB 

TEN  DOLLARS  EACH. 

127  Gold  liunting-ensed  Chronometer,  from. $175  to  $455 
163  Gold  hunting-cased  English  Pat.  Levers. . 150  to  3 0 

144  Gold  hunting-casedDuplex 100  to  305 

175  Gold  hunting-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  270 

232  Gold  hunting-cased  Levers 60  to  276 

240  Gold  hunting-cased  Lepines 60  to  205 

169  Gold  magic-cased  levers 90  to  270 

335  Heavy  gold-cased  Patent  Levers 75  to  215 

268  Heavy  gold-cased  Levers 70  to  175 

120  Ladies’  gold  hunting-cased  Levers 45  to  225 

272  Ladies’  gold  enam’d  huuting-cased  Levers  55  to  250 
135  Ladies’  gold  enam’d  magic  cased  Levers.  60  to  275 

235  Ladies’  gold-cased  engraved  Levers 45  to  175 

263  Ladies'  gold-cased  engraved  Lepines 40  to  125 

380  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Duplex 35  to  125 

735  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Patent  Levers . . 30  to  125 

600  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Levers 25  to  100 

478  Heavy  solid  silver  cased  Lepines 20  to  90 

263  Ladies’  solid  cased  Levers 25  to  10 

224  Ladies’  solid  cased  Lepines 20  to  65 

600  Solid  Gold  Guard  and  Vest  Chains 15  to  160 

360  Solid  Gold  Leontine  and  Chatelaines ....  15  to  125 

By  All  the  above  list  of  Watches  will  be  sold  for  Ten 
Dollars  each. 

Certificates  representing  each  and  every  Watch  in  the 
above  list  are  placed  in  similar  envelopes  and  sealed. 
Any  person  obtaining  a Certificate,  to  be  had  at  our  office, 
or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  can  have  the  article  called 
for  on  the  return  of  the  certificate,  with  Ten  Dollars. 

We  charge,  for  forwarding  certificates,  50  cents  each. 
Five  will  be  sent  for  $2,  and  fifteen  for  $5. 

The  certificates  must  in  all  cases  be  returned  with  and 
accompany  the  money  when  goods  are  ordered. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  and  forwarded  by  return  mail 
or  express.  Address 

HAZARD,  MOORE  & CO., 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wines  and  dordials, 

I  will  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  di- 
rections for  making  the  following  Wiues  and  Cordials,  so 
extensively  used  in  Great  Britain,  viz. : Shrub,  Spruce, 
Raspberry,  Noyeau,  Cloves,  Gingerette,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant, Ginger,  Honey,  Parsnip,  Elderberry,  and  Rhubarb, 
equal  to  imported  Champagnes.  The  cost  is  but  trifling. 
Contain  no  alcohol.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  exceedingly 
healthy.  Address  Thomas  H.  Giddings,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Remarkable  Cure  of  Stiff  Knee  by 

Allcock’s 
Porous  Plasters. 

How  many  persons,  from  stepping  on  a piece  of  orange- 
peel,  have  been  lamed  for  life.  A case  which  might  have 
been  of  this  kind  has  just  been  brought  to  our  notice.  A 
gentleman,  from  placing  the  heel  of  his  boot  on  a piece 
of  orange-peel,  was  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  violently 
sprained  his  knee.  He  was  six  months  confined  to  the 
house,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  advice.  As  a last 
resort  a very  eminent  physician  was  called  in  to  see  if  any 
thing  more  could  be  done.  After  examination  he  said, 
“ My  opinion  is,  your  knee  will  never  be  bent  again.”  He 
recommended  that  the  whole  leg  and  knee  should  be  en- 
cased in  a plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  which  would  accelerate 
the  permanent  stiffening  of  the  knee,  and  said  that  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  But  the  patient,  before 
trying  this  application  and  having  a stiff  knee  for  life,  en- 
veloped it  in  our  Porous  Plasters,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  his  knee  was  perfectly  cured. 

Principal  Agency,  Brandretli  House,  New  York.  By 
the  yard  or  single  plaster.  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medi- 
cines. 


The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story: 

Broohead,  Green  Co.,  Wis.,\ 
May  8,  1866.  / 

To  The  Great  American  Tea  Company . 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City; 

The  package  of  Tea  I ordered  of  you  came  safely  to 
hand.  All  are  highly  pleased  with  their  Teas.  Your  best 
is  superior  to  what  our  merchants  call  their  best,  and  sell 
for  $2  to  $2  60.  The  Oolong  is  far  better  than  what  they 
sell  at  $1  70.  I herewith  send  another  order,  amounting 
to  $131.  I could  send  you  a much  larger  one,  but  many 
of  our  fanners  are  so  afraid  of  being  humbugged.  They 
say  that  if  you  give  as  good  satisfaction  this  time  as  you 
did  before,  they  will  then  “go  in."  Send  the  goods  by 

1 nired  States  Express,  with  bill  for  collection,  as  before. 
A iso  bill  by  mail  to  myself.  You  will  hear  in  a larger  way 
from  this  section  next  time.  Mark  the  box  to  my  address. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  B.  Mack. 

ORDER  No.  2. 

5 Its.  Best  Oolong T.  D.  Laird,  .at  $1 00. . . .$6  00 

5 Iks.  “ L.  Simons,  .at  1 00 5 00 

2 tbs.  “ Mrs.  Howard,  .at  1 00. ...  2 00 

5 Iks.  Uncolored  Japan. . . C.  Lampson.  .at  1 00 5 00 

lib.  Imperial D.  Gunnison,  .at  80....  80 

2  lbs.  Green  Tea James  Spencer,  .at  1 25 2 50 

2 Its.  Imperial James  Spencer,  .at  1 25 2 50 

3 lbs.  Gunpowder James  Spencer,  .at  1 26. . . . 3 75 

lib.  Uncolored  Japan.  James  Spencer,  .at  125....  125 
2 lbs.  Imperial J.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25 2 50 

5 tbs.  Gunpowder. . .Franklin Mitchell,  .at  1 25. ...  6 25 

2 lbs.  Imperial. Moses  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25 2 50 

2 lbs.  Gunpowder.  .Moses  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

6 lbs.  Imperial. ...... .T. T.  Cortelyon.  .at  1 25. ...  7 50 

4 lbs.  “ Jas.  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25....  6 00 

4 lbs.  Gunpowder. . . .Jas.  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25. . . . 5 00 
2 lbs.  Uncol'd  Japan. . Jas.  Kirkpatrick,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

4 lbs.  F.B.&D. Coffee.  Jas.  Kirkpatrick,  .at  30 1 20 

1 lb.  Uncolored  Japan. . . .Austin  Cole,  .at  1 00 1 00 

1 lb.  Gunpowder Austin  Cole,  .at  1 25. ...  1 25 

2 lbs.  Imperial J.  N.  Davis,  .at  1 25. . . . 2 50 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson J.  N.  Davis,  .at  125 2 50 

lib.  Imperial Jacob  Teneyck.  .at  125 125 

1 lb.  Gunpowder Jacob  Teneyck.  .at  1 25 1 25 

6 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .Robert  Brown,  .at  1 25 6 25 

3 lbs.  Imperial S.  Graham,  .at  1 25. ...  3 75 

2 lbs.  Gunpowder S.  Graham,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

8 mg.  “ Dr.  Springsted.  .at  1 25....  3 75 

8 lbs.  Young  Hyson . . . Dr.  Springsted.  .at  1 25 3 75 

8 lbs.  Uncolored  Japan Wm.  Hall,  .at  1 25. ...  3 75 

1 lb.  “ Mrs. Chas.  Clinton,  .at  1 25. ...  1 25 

lib.  Oolong Mrs. Chas. Clinton. .at  100....  100 

3 lbs.  Imperial Walter  Smith,  .at  1 25. . . . 3 75 

3 lbs.  Gunpowder Walter  Smith,  .at  1 25. ...  3 75 

2 lbs.  Gunpowder W.  Mitchell,  .at  1 25. . . . 2 50 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson W.  Mitchell,  .at  1 25. . . . 2 50 

4 lbs.  “ R.  Colton,  .at  1 25....  5 00 

2 lbs.  “ p.  Teneyck.  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

2 lbs.  Uoaolored  Japan P.  Teneyck.  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

1 lb.  Uncolored  Japan  . . . W.  B.  Mack 

(getter  up  of  this  club),  .at  1 25. ...  1 25 

2 lbs.  Imperial R.  J.  Day.  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

6 lbs.  Uncolored  Japan R.  J.  Day.  .at  1 25. . . . 6 25 

Total $13100 

P.  S.— Send  4 lbs.  of  your  best  green  Java  Coffee,  with 
price,  to  W.  B.  Maok. 


FIVE  DOLLAR 

GOLD  MEDAL 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

An  entirely  new  and  Serviceable  Sewing  Machine, 
Class  1,  especially  adapted  to  family  use,  with  Palmer 
improvement.  Warranted  sews  strong,  elegant,  and 
rapid. 

Will  neither  rip  nor  ravel. 

Makes  the  stitch  the  same  on  both  bides. 

Will  not  drop  a stitch. 

IS  A SELF-FEEDER. 

Strength,  elegance,  speed,  simplicity,  certainty, 
and  cheapness  in  one.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction  wher- 
ever introduced.  One  machine,  Class  1,  for  family  use 
forwarded  by  Express  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  price,  $5. 
Address  Gold  Medal  Sewing  Machine  Co,,  S.  E.  corner  of 
Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. 


5000  Agents  Wanted.  $5  per  day  and  expenses.  Inclose 
* stamp  for  circular  to  Bell  & Co. , Springfield,  Mass. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JUNE,  1866. 


Mosquito  Nets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  8 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 

In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DRAPER,  No.  53 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


* The  Mammoth  Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents.  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 
W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


Circulation  112,000. 


A NEW  GAME. 

All  persons  who  would  like  to  make  money  easily,  and 
who  have  brains  enough  to  know  a u a good  thing"  when 
they  see  it,  will  write  for  further  information  to  “G.  S. 
W.,”  Box  653,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $260  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 10  00 

Or  $1  60  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
° & *ne'  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


STANDARD  AMERICAN 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harpeb’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements, .each  insertion. 

U fl  KmArI  E-MI Utii  ers,  publisher*. 


Our  second  order  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Harrison,  of  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railway  Shops,  fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  embraces  a club-order  comprising  over  200  names 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  above  manufacturing  works. 


All  Manufacturing  Establishments  can  save  two  thirds 
Of  the  cost  of  their  Tea  by  sending  their  orders  to  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA- .COMPANY,  Nos,  31  and  33 
Vesey  Street,  New  York  CitjU  Btx$643.) 


Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Billiard  Congress  of  1863.  The  best  and  only  reliable  Billiard  Tables  manufactured. 
Balls,  Cues,  and  every  article  relating  to  Billiards,  for  sale  by 

PHELAN  & COLLENDER,  Nos.  63,  65,  67,  and  69  Crosby  Street,  New  York  City. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIZE  CONCERT, 


To  have  been  given  at  CROSBY’S  OPERA-HOUSE  on  MONDAY,  MAY  28th,  18 
until  MONDAY,  JULY  9th,  1800,  on  which  occasion  HALF  A MILLION 
IN  PRIZES  will  bo  presented  to  Ticket-Holders,  including 


iCKEf  OFHCEif 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GREENBACKS. 


THE  POSTPONEMENT  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  ti 
sold  as  the  positive  necessity  there  is  for  a proper  registration  of  those  already  disposed  of,  which  has 
in  consequence  of  tiie  negligence  and  carelessness  of  a portion  of  our  Agents  in  riiaking  their  proper  retu 
vise  all  parties  wanting  tickets  to  send  for  them  without  delay,  as  we' have  but  a limited  number  vet  o: 
wisli  most  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  Agents  the  importance  of  their  making  their  ret 
and  of  rectifying  whatever  errors  may  havo  crept  into  their  reports  heretofore.  We  will  say  to  thns 
tickets  that  if  they  should  all  be  sold  at  the  time  their  order  is  received  the  money  will  be  returned  Nc 
for  new  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  considered,  as  we  have  no  more  than  sufficient  tickets  for 
we  have  already  appointed.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  Hotels,  Book  and  Music  Stores  in  the 
onr  Office,  133  Dearborn  Street;  price  $1  each ; sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  stamp  for  return  r 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  persons  wishing  to  order  tickets  by  mail  to  the  following 

, Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates. 

Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  forwarding  ns  the  money  for  the 
allowed  the  following  commission,  viz.  s 

WE  WILL  SEND 

5 Tickets  to  one  address  for $4  50  | 30  Tickets  to  one  address  for 

10  Tickets  to  one  address  for 9 00  40  Tickets  to  one  address  for 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  for IT  50  | 50  Tickets  to  one  address  for 

And  100  Tickets  to  one  address  for $S5  oo 

In  every  case  send  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  separate  subscriber.  Money,  by  draft,  posl 
express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Female  Beau- 
ties for  25  cents.  Address 
B.  L.  FOX,  04  Varick  Street,  New  York  City. 


A SET  of  ROCK-CRYSTAL  JEWELRY,  comtbibino 
BREAST-PIN  a.M)  EAR-RINGS,  $2  50. 

A FULL  SET  DITTO,  comprising  BREAST-PIN,  EAR- 
RINGS, NECKLACE,  and  BRACELETS,  $5. 
Forwarded  to  any  address  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  of  Real  Laces  and  Fancy  Goods, 

727  Broadway,  New  York. 


/EMPLOYMENT ./ 

»00  A YEA PAID  ACCENTS 

l A F EMAEe\ FORFAR  " A rs 

fSS  W. G/WILSuN  CLEVeTaN^  O 


RATHER  ’CUTE. 

Small  but  Sharp  Passenger.  “Look  here!  You  didn’t  give  me  the  Right  Change  just 
now !” 

Clerk.  “Too  Late,  Sir!  You  should  have  Spoken  when  you  took  your  Ticket !” 
Passenger.  “ Should  I?  Well,  it’s  of  no  Consequence  to  me;  bnt  you  gave  me  Five  Dollars 
Too  Much!  Ta-ta!”  [Exit. 


WAED’S 

Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOH 
LADIES 
AMD  CEWTLErcJEN, 

Wholesale  & Retail, 

387  BK0ABWAY,  N.Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


Robinson  <&  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


OUT  OF  TIIE  CITY, 

TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS  , Ag>t, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directions  Tor  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  outline  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  as  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
indlies  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 


This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
^ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability.power,  and  safe- 
ty in  earn- in g.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  tmter-proaf  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  73 
Eeekman  Street,  New  York. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention/  „ 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway; 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re, 
tail  at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


Ladies’ Victoria  Turn-  Ladies’  EmpressTum- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Papor  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


Tins  House  is  the  Largest  in  tub 
Established  in  1848. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Never  lose  their  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Steel  Shirt  Collars,  “ enameled,  Snow-White,”  $1.  Send 
“ size”  and  “ style.”  Billon  & Foggan,  78  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 

O’BRIEN’S  NATIONAL  PRIZE  CONCERT 

* WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Rink, 

Thursday,  July  5th,  1866. 

THIS  HALL.  BEING  TIIE  LARGEST  IN  THE  CITY,  WILL  ACCOMMODATE  ALL  WHO  WISH  TO 
ATTEND.  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  CONCERT  THE  DRAWING  WILL  1AKE  PLACE, 

i wnEN 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 

IN  VALUABLE  PRIZES,  INCLUDING 

Twenty-three  Thousand  Dollars  in  Money, 

WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  TICKET-HOLDERS. 

ONLY  100,000  TICKETS  AND  25,000  PRIZES, 

Being  One  Chance  in  Four. 

The  First  Prize  is  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  in  Cash. 

The  Drawing  will  positively  take  place  at  the  time  mentioned.  The  prizes  arc  all  purchased,  and  will  be  delivered 
immediately  after  the  Concert ; and  a full  statement  of  tho  drawing  and  list  of  the  winning  numbers  will  be  sent  to 
everv  ticket-holder.  Parties  whose  numbers  annear  on  the  list  will  forward  their  tickets  at  once,  with  full  directions 


E.  REMINGTON  & SONS 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  Cuffs. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Jll  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

FOCEET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generaUy. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  Our  Arm3 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Illon,  N.  Y. 


Cent’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Cent’s.  Shakespeare 
Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Centlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar. Paper  Collar. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

f Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50 
to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs).  New 
B York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


. 30  Tickets. 
. 40  Tickets. 
. 60  Tickets. 
.100  Tickets. 


Gents.  Reversible 
Paper  Cuffs. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  <fc  CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A wholesale  price-list  sent  by  maiL 


MADAME  JUMEL’S  “ MAMMARIAL  BALM”  for  en- 
larging and  beautifying  the  form.  Mechanical  ap- 
pliances used  when  necessary.  Madame  Jumel’s  WRIN- 
KLE OBI, ITERATOR.  Depot,  303  CANAL  STREET. 
Orders  mailed  to  Agent  for  Madame  Jumel  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Send  for  Circular. 


(Licensed  by  tho  Union  Paper  Collar  Company.) 


MOULDED  COLLARS, 

Tho  Trade  supplied  with  all  Styles  and  Sizes  at 

93  Xtcade  Street,  N.  Y.  & 255  South  Third  St.,  Phila.  {/" 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


Digitized  by  -vr 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN” 
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as  they  describe  her  gorgeous  dress,  costing 
“ at  least  five  hundred  dollars,”  and  the  “ sev- 
eral pounds  of  dyed  red  hair  upon  her  head  ?” 
Does  he  wish  to  see  her  upon  the  beach  at 
Newport  in  “a  short  petticoat  not  reaching 
below  the  calf,”  or  trailing  half  a thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  silk  and  lace  along  the  wet 
sand?  Would  she  be  beautiful  to  him  if  he 
saw  her  sweeping  the  gravel  of  a race- course 
with  “a  long  train  of  delicate  tinted  lilac  silk 
bordered  with  tea-roses,”  carrying  a lilac  par- 
asol also  trimmed  with  roses,  and  tripping  in 
lilac  boots  “with  a tea-rose  on  each  instep?” 

Such  is  the  costume  of  the  Parisian  monde 
and  demi-monde,  and  here  we  shall  see  its  re- 
mote and  ridiculous  reproduction  at  the  sum- 
mer resorts.  Is  there  no  one  to  tell  the  truth 
to  these  pretty  American  women  who  make  so 
ludicrous  a mistake?  Do  they  suspect  how 
they  are  ridiculed?  Do  they  know  that  the 
gilded  youth  who  flutter  around  them  do  not 
spare  them  in  their  gossip?  Do  they  reflect 
that  no  man  really  respects  a New  York  wo- 
man who  tries  to  rival  the  most  notorious  Paris 
women ? Ah,  gentle  ladies,  be  persuaded! 
If  you  dress  in  the  style  of  the  demi-monde  your 
morals  and  manners  will  be  held  to  be  those  of 
the  demi-monde.  True  womanly  modesty  still 
seeks  a modest  manner  and  a modest  garb.  Be 
as  graceful  and  as  tasteful  as  you  will,  but  do 
not  believe  that  the  heroine  of  Longchamps 
or  of  a luscious  French  novel  is  the  heroine  of 
any  clever  man’s  sincere  admiration. 

The  remedy  of  this  folly  lies  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  sensible  people  in  “society.”  Let 
them  steadily  refuse  to  allow  money  to  be  made 
the  measure  of  what  is  truly  fashionable.  Let 
them  plainly  discountenance  the  gaudy  and 
mad  extravagance  of  the  time,  and  teach  the 
spirit  and  taste  and  dress  and  manners  of  the 
demi-monde  that  they  must  not  presume  upon 
admission  to  “society.” 


JOHN  BULL  IN  A FINANCIAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Not  many  weeks  since  a broker  in  Wall 
Street  had  occasion  to  meet  a New  York  agent 
of  a London  Bank  on  business.  The  transac- 
tion was  one  which  involved  time ; and  had  it 
been  between  two  New  York  houses  it  would 
have  been  but  customary  if  a io  per  cent,  de- 
posit in  a Trust  Company  had  been  called  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  insure  the  fulfillment 
of  the  contract.  Such  deposits  are  called,  as 
matters  of  business,  without  necessarily  imply- 
ing any  want  of  confidence  in  the  party  called 
on.  In  the  instance  referred  to  the  New  York 
broker  proposed  a mutual  deposit. 

‘ ‘ Could  not  think  of  it,  Si  r.  (Yhr  Bank.calls, 
never  makes  deposits.  You  shall  deposit  with 
us  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  your  contract. 
We  never  deposit  with  any  one.” 

The  New  York  broker  modestly  demurred 
to  so  one-sided  a contract,  and  suggested  that 
as  his  means  were  here,  within  the  grasp  of  at- 
torneys and  sheriffs,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  put 
on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  agent  of  an 
institution  organized,  with  limited  liability,  un- 
der foreign  laws,  and  whose  assets  were  all  on 
the  other  side  of  three  thousand  miles  of  water. 
The  indignation  of  the  agent  of  the  London 
concern  was  Homeric. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “if  you  don’t  know  the 
soundness  of  our  concern  more  shame  for  your 
ignorance.  We  are  none  of  your  fly-away  New 
York  wild-cat  banks.  We  are  a London  bank. 
There  are  none  of  your  New  York  banks  as 
sound  as  our  London  limited-liability  banks. 
We  could  buy  them  all  out.  And  as  to  depos- 
iting money  with  any  New  York  bank  or  Trust 
Company,  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  our  con- 
tracts, upon  my  soul,  Sir,  it  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  my  agency  is  even  to  mention  the  sug- 
gestion to  our  solid,  substantial,  moneyed, 
stockholders  in  London  1” 

The  New  York  broker  was  snubbed  but  not 
convinced,  and  did  not  consummate  the  trans- 
action. 

About  the  same  time  some  faint  glimmer  of 
a coming  storm  was  discerned  on  the  financial 
horizon  in  England.  The  sagacious  gentleman 
who  conducts  the  financial  department  of  the 
London  Times  understood  it  at  once.  He  was 
a man  of  rare  discernment.  He  had  seen 
from  the  first  that  the  war  in  this  country 
must  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  rebels,  and 
had  advised  every  one  to  buy  rebel  cotton 
bonds  at  90,  and  had  warned  the  Dutchmen 
who  were  buying  Five -Twenties  at  4o  that 
they  would  be  ruined  by  the  operation.  He 
had  actually  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  bulk 
of  his  countrymen  from  buying  our  securi- 
ties, and  in  casting  a temporary  discredit  upon 
Amsterdam  paper.  He  had  fixed  the  day 
for  the  final  collapse  of  United  States  credit, 
and  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  fortunes  Of 
British  blockade-runners,  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  failed.  He  had  invariably  denied  every 
Federal  victory,  and  indorsod  each  successive 
lie  of  Reuter’s  announcing  a rebel  success. 
If  he  had  been  a stipendiary  of  Jeep  Davis 
he  could  not  have  been  more  faithful  to  his 
cause,  or  more  unscrupulous  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  prostituted  his  journal  to  its  aid. 
When  the  first  dark  cloud  of  trouble  began  to 
loom  up  in  London  fo|r(pj  orj  £jfty;  days|  ago,  this 


faithful  and  intelligent  oracle  was  r.t  his  poet. 
He  described  the  situation  in  a sentence.  The 
difficulty  with  England  was  that. she  had  been 
lending  too  much  money  to  the  United  States. 
Those  rascals  of  Americans  had  borrowed  mon 
ey  of  poor,  innocent,  plethoric  John  Bull,  until 
they  were  head  over  ears  in  debt,  and  now  they 
could  not  pay,  and  would  probably  break.  In 
vain  did  merchants  demonstrate,  by  the  rule 
o 2 -f-  2 = 4,  that  this  country  did  not  owe 
money  to  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
England  owed  money  to  us : these  arguments 
only  produced  a knowing  shake  of  the  saga- 
cious gentleman’s  head.  He  was  good-natured, 
indulgent  in  his  reply.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
hard  on  this  country.  It  had  its  good  points. 
It  had  done  better  than  he  expected.  As  to 
the  figures,  figures  always  lie  — why  notice 
them?  The  fact  was,  as  he  had  stated,  that 
the  merchants  of  the  United  States  had  got 
deeply  into  the  debt  of  the  English,  and  “ the 
great  danger  for  us  (the  British)  is  that  the 
Americans  will  not  be  able  to  pay.” 

Meanwhile,  events  proceeded.  The  Ger- 
mans prepared  for  war,  and  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion withdrew  from  London  moneys  which  they 
had  deposited  there  for  employment.  A thrill 
passed  through  the  limited-liability  banks,  which 
for  the  most  part  had  been  doing  a wild  specu- 
lative business,  on  the  basis  of  moneys  deposit- 
ed with  them  by  these  Germans  and  others  at 
a low  rate  of  interest.  The  day  of  reckoning 
came.  On  that  day  the  banks  were  called 
upon  to  repay  the  money  they  had  received  on 
deposit.  They  could  not  do  it.  They  had  no 
money.  They  had  Peruvian  bonds,  rebel  cot- 
ton bonds,  shares  in  Guatemala  ranches,  and 
in  Chili  copper  mines,  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern bonds,  Turkish  debentures,  Indian  scrip, 
and  the  like  ; but  nothing  which,  in  that  hour 
of  trouble,  commanded  cash  in  the  London 
market.  So  they  failed,  one  after  another, 
toppling  each  other  over  like  a row  of  cards  set 
on  end — Overcnd,  Gurney,  & Co.,  the  Lon- 
don, the  Consolidated,  etc.,  etc.  Are  there 
any  sound  ones  at  all  ? 

The  knot,  in' the  old  classic  phrase,  was  wor- 
thy of  divine  interposition,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did,  accordingly,  interfere  by  granting  the 
Bank  of  England  power  to  over-issue  notes. 
This  checked  the  panic,  but  did  not  remedy  the 
disease.  Without  large  and  prompt  supplies 
of  gold  it  was  clear  that  almost  all  the  banks 
in  England  must  go  by  the  board.  By  most 
extraordinary  good  fortune  those  “large  and 
prompt  supplies”  were  forthcoming.  And  they 
came — not  from  Australia,  or  from  the  cotton 
region,  or  from  Peru,  or  India,  or  the  other 
countries  in  which  Englishmen  had  loved  to 
invest  their  money — but  from  New  York.  In 
one  month  we  sent  to  England  thirty  million 
dollars  in  gold.  Not  that  we  owed  it.  The 
money  went  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican securities  and  American  cotton.  We 
could  spare  it. 

So  the  Bank  of  England  was  saved. 

It  will  be  curious  to  read  the  comments  of 
the  sagacious  gentleman  of  the  London -Times 
on  this  event.  No  doubt  he  will  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  John  Bull  that  it  was,  aft- 
er all,  our  insolvency  which  caused  the  London 
joint-stock  banks  to  fail,  and  the  soundness  of 
British  credit  which  caused  New  York  to  remit 
to  London  thirty  millions  of  gold  in  the  month 
of  May  to  save  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
there  is  no  limit  to  British  fatuity.  Every  En- 
glishman honestly  believes  that  he  was  bom  the 
honestest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  member 
of  the  human  family.  He  prays  in  his  church 
for  that  “pure  and  reformed  sect  to  which”  he 
“belongs,”  and  he  considers  that  the  purity 
extends  throughout  his  social  and  commercial 
life.  Tell  him  the  facts — that  the  British  joint- 
stock  banks  on  the  limited-liability  principle 
are  counterparts  of  our  State  banks  of  i835 
and  1 836,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  they  must  fail — that  the  only  sound  se- 
curities in  which  the  British  have  been  invest- 
ing money  during  the  last  five  years  are  Five- 
twenty  Bonds — that  poor  old  John  Bull  has 
been  blundering  in  his  old,  familiar,  pig-head- 
ed way  ever  since  the  London  Times  and  Earl 
Russell  began  to  prove  that  the  “late  Unit- 
ed” States  were  dissolved — and  he  will  smile 
serenely  at  your  absurdity,  with  a conscious- 
ness— peculiarly  his  own — of  superior  wisdom. 
Such  a dear  old  dolt  must  be  left  to  develop 
his  own  end. 


PROVING  TOO  MUCH. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  solemn  fury 
with  which  the  friends  of  equal  rights  in  this 
country  are  told  that  they  are  precipitating  a 
war  of  races.  This  is  vehemently  asserted, 
too,  by  many  who  claim  to  be  especial  cham- 
pions of  President  Johnson,  forgetting  that  he 
has  unequivocally  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
enfranchising  the  colored  soldiers  and  those 
who  pay  certain  taxes.  In  this  he  follows  his 
predecessor,  President  Lincoln,  who  took  the 
same  ground.  Do  the  doughty  champions 
wish  us  to  understand  that  the  two  Presidents 
were  precipitating  a frightful  conflict  of  races  ? 

And  from  what  or  whom  is  this  conflict  to 
proceed?  Are  those  who  have  patiently  en- 
dured slavery  and  who  have  fought  bravely  tor 
the  Government  likely  suddenly  to  make  wax 


upon  those  who  have  freed  and  enfranchised 
them?  1.  not,  it  must  be  that  the  war  is  to 
be  waged  against  this  class  by  those  who  were 
lately  fighting  against  the  Union.  But  if  that 
be  so,  can  the  civil  and  personal  rights  of  the 
class  in  question  be  considered  secure  if  they 
are  left  exclusively  to  the  guardianship  of  those 
who  would  massacre  them  if  they  were  admit- 
ted to  political  rights  ? Would  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  of  Albany,  for  in- 
stance, be  very  sure  of  fair  play  from  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  State  in  all  civil  relations  if  those 
people  were  ready  to  slaughter  them  if  they 
were  allowed  to  vote  ? 

Zeal  should  be  tempered  with  discretion. 
If  the  ferocious  disposition  attributed  to  the 
whites  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  awful 
prophets  of  a war  ot  races  indeed  exists,  those 
prophets  establish  beyond  cavil  the  necessity 
ot  prolonged  and  stringent  military  occupation 
ot  those  States  to  protect  the  civil  rights  ot  the 
blacks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly : 

Sir, — I have  read  vour  articles  on  the  late  sales 
or  gold  by  Mr.  Peter  M.  Myers.  I have  likewise 
read  Mr.  M ‘Culloch’s  and  Mr.  Van  Dyck’s  letters 
on  the  subject,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  New 
York  Express,  I think,  with  all  due  respect  to  you, 
that  they  “ settle  the  question.” 

There  is  but  one  point  on  which  I wish  to  trouble 
you.  Mr.  M‘Culloch  (or  perhaps  it  may  be  Mr. 
Van  Dyck)  very  justly  observes  that  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Myers,  had  lost  much  valuable  time  in 
“watching  the  gold  speculators” — ahl  if  the  ras- 
cals had  but  suspected  they  were  so  closely  sur- 
veyed— and  that  he  was  thus  fairly  entitled  to  his 
commission,  which,  on  thirty  millions  of  gold  sold 
in  May,  was  $37,500. 

Now  I wish  to  say  that  I wall  watch  those  ras- 
cals in  the  gold-room  steadily,  persistently,  night 
and  day,  if  need  be,  for  one  half  the  money,  dur- 
ing  the  next  year— say  $18,750.  And,  being  a 
bachelor,  I am  ready,  if  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  salary,  to  become  a brother-in-law  of  the. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Yours,  Ephraim  C.  Jones, 

226  Wall  Street 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

June  5: 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Schenck’s  bill  to  readjust  the  rates 
and  system  of  payments  in  the  army  was  taken  up  and 
passed— yeas  93,  nays  30. 

June  6 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Doolittle’s  substitute  for  the  second 
section  of  tho  Conatitutionnl  Amendment  was  disagreed  to 
—yeas  7,  nays  21.  The  substitute  was  as  follows  : After 
the  census  be  taken  in  the  year  18T0,  representatives  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  Union,  according  to  the  number  io  each 
State  of  male  electors  of  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
qualified  by  the  laws  thereof  to  choose  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  its  Legislature,  and  direct  taxes 
shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  real  or  personal  taxable  property  situ- 
ate in  each  State,  not  belonging  to  the  State  or  to  the 
United  States. 

June  7 : 

In  the  House,  tho  league  island  Bill  was  passed— 71  to 
16.  The  object  of  -he  bill  it  to  provide  a station  for  our 
iron-clad  fleet. 

June  8: 

In  the  Senate,  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution was  passed-  -33  to  1.  As  amended  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jtesolved,  By  tht  3enat'  *nd  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-l'ourths  of  said 
Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution, 
namely : 

Art.  — . Sec.  1.  AU  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro:  <•  -t-  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persona  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed;  but  whenever  the  light  to 
vote  at  any  election  tor  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  or  for  United  States  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, executive  or  judicial  officers,  or  the  members  of  the 
Legislatures  thereof,  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  or  Vice-President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  (ft  military,  under  the  United  States, 
or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  but  Congress  may,  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned ; 
but  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  agalust  the  United  States,  ot  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave,  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and 
void. 

June  11 : 

in  the  House,  Mr.  Anoona  offered  a resolution  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire  be  instructed  to  report  a 
bill  repealing  the  Neutrality  Law  of  1818,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  President’s  Proclamation  against  the 
Fenians  was  issued.  Mr.  Schenck  oflered  a substitute, 
which,  with  the  original  resolution,  the  House  voted  to 
refer  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire.  The  joint  res- 
olution appropriating  $121,786  for  negotiating  treaties 
with  certain  Indian  tribes,  was  passed.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Boutwell,  a resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that 
Jefferson  Davis  should  be  held  in  custody  as  a prisoner, 
and  subjected  to  trial  according  to  the  laws  of  the  laud. 


THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Fessendeu  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  final  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 

According  to  this  report  the  Confederate  States,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  were  in  utter  exhaustion  and  without 
governments.  The  President  had  no  power  except  to  ex 
ecute  the  laws  ot  the  land  as  Chief  Magistrate.  The  laws 
gave  him  no  authority  over  the  subject  ot  reorganization. 
By  the  Constitution  lie  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  It  was  his  duty,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  army  regulations,  to  restore  order,  to  pre- 
serve property,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  violence 
from  any  quarter,  until  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
government.  He  might,  as  President,  assemble  Congress, 
and  submit  the  whole  matter  to  the  law-making  power , 
or  he  might  continue  military  supervision  and  control  un- 
til Congress  should  assemble  on  its  regularly  appointed 
day.  As  to  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  President  it 
could  not  be  contended  that  they  possessed  or  conld  exer- 
cise any  but  military  authority.  They  had  no  power  to 
organize  civil  Governments,  nor  to  exercise  any  authority 
except  that  which  inhered  in  their  persons  under  their 
commissions;  neither  had  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-chief,  any  other  than  military  power.  But  he  was  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  military  authority.  It  was  for 
him  to  decide  how  far  he  would  exercise  it,  when  and  on 
what  terms  he  would  withdraw  it.  He  might,  perhaps, 
permit  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  initiate  local  govern- 
ments, «nd  to  execute  such  local  laws  as  they  might 
chooso  to  form,  not  inconsistent  with  nor  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  satisfied  they  might 
safely  be  left  to  themselves,  he  might  withdraw  the  mili- 
tary force  altogether  and  have  the  people  of  any  or  all  of 
these  States  to  govern  themselves  without  his  interference. 

The  Committee  maintain  no  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  whether  in  a State  or  Territory,  have  the  right, 
while  remaining  on  its  soil,  to  withdraw  from  or  reject 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  They  say  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  all  the  facts,  and,  indeed,  from  the  whole 
mass  of  testimony  submitted  by  the  President,  that  in  no 
instance  was  any  regard  paid  to  any  other  consideration 
than  obtaining  immediate  admission  to  Congress  under 
the  barren  form  of  an  election,  in  which  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  secure  regularity  of  proceedings  or  the  as- 
sent of  the  people.  No  Constitution  has  been  legally 
adopted,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
such  elections  as  were  held  were  without  authority  of  law. 
The  Committee  are  accordingly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  States  referred  to  have  not  placed  themselves  in 
a condition  to  claim  representation  in  Congress,  unless  all 
the  rales  which  have  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment been  deemed  essential  in  such  cases  shall  be  disre- 
garded. While  it  appeare  that  nearly  all  are  willing  to 
submit,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  Federal  authority, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  ruling  motive  is  a desire  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  a repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Officers  ot  the  Union  army  on 
duty,  and  Northern  men  who  go  South  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, are  generally  detested  ana  proscribed.  Southern 
men  who  adhered  to  the  Union  ore  bitterly  hated  and 
heartlessly  persecuted. 

From  thtftime  these  Confederate  States  thus  withdrew 
from  thehPrepvesentation  in  Congress  and  levied  war 
against  the  United  States,  the  great  mass  of  their  people 
became  and  were  insurgents  and  traitors,  and  all  of  them 
assumed  and  occupied  the  political,  legal,  and  practical 
relation  of  enemies  of  the  United  States.  They  persisted 
in  their  hostility  until  they  were  utterly  defeated.  The 
burden  now  rests  upon  them,  before  claiming  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  power,  conditions  to  show  that  they  are 
qualified  to  resume  Federal  relations.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  must  prove  that  they  have  re-established  with  the 
consent  of  the  peoples  republican  forms  of  government,  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States , that  all  hostile  purposes  have  ceased,  and  should 
give  adequate  guarantees  against  future  treason  and  re- 
bellion, which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
against  which  they  rebelled,  and  by  whose  arms  they  were 
subdued.  They  have  forfeited  all  civil  and  political  rights 

under  the  Federal  <Jonatitnt.inn,  and  ©»»*  only  be  rooturtril 

thereto  by  the  permission  and  fuith„  ity  of  tinat  constitu- 
tional power  against  which  they  rebelled,  and  by  which 
they  were  subdned. 

The  question  then  before  Congress  is,  whether  these 
conquered  enemies  shall  at  their  own  pleasure  participate 
in  Congressional  legislation,  without  acceding  to  such 
conditions  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  security  of 
the  country  and  its  in.-titutiorft  demand.  This  would  be 
only  a transference  of  the  conflict  from  the  fields  of  battle 
to  the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  is,  that  t he 
so-called  Confederate  States  are  not  at  present  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ; that 
before  allowing  such  representation,  adequate  security  for 
future  peace  and  safety  should  be  requested ; that  tiiis 
can  only  be  iound  in  such  changes  of  the  organic  laws  as 
shall  determine  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  this  Republic,  shall  base  representation 
on  an  equitable  basis,  shall  fix  a stigma  upon  treason,  and 
protect  the  loyal  people  against  future  claims  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  and  for  manu- 
mitted slaves,  together  with  an  express  grant  of  power  in 
Congress  to  enforce  these  provisions.  To  this  end,  they 
offer  a joint  resolution  for  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  two  several  bills  designated  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  work  ot  rebuilding  the  Academy  of  Music  com- 
menced June  11.  The  old  walls  will  be  used  for  the  new 
building,  after  being  reduced  in  height  about  fifteen  feet. 
The  Academy  is  to  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  November  next, 
and  is  to  cost  about  $260,000,  exclusive  of  scenery. 

There  were  366  deaths  in  New  York  city  for  the  week 
ending  June  2. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  nave  seized  Seguine’s 
Point,  the  southern  extremity  of  Staten  Island,  where 
they  have  provided  suitable  hospitals  for  the  quarantine 
patients, 

Probst,  the  murderer  of  the  Dealing  family  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  executed  June  8. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy  still  continue  their  formi- 
dable preparations  for  war. 

In  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  proposal  of  the 
Middle  States  that  the  Diet  should  request  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  all  the  German  States,  which  have  lately  increased 
their  military  establishments,  to  reduce  them  to  a peace 
footing,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Kossuth  is  trying  to  incite  a Hungarian  insurrection. 

Garibaldi  left  Caprera  on  the  23d  for  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  a letter  dated  Caprera,  May  11,  he  says : 
“It  is  in  every  way  advantageous  for  the  country  that  all 
are  ready  and  united.  It  is  a question  of  life  or  death  for 
the  nation,  and  it  is  for  all  Italy  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
shall  accept  of  all  who  are  willing  to  oppose  foreign  oppres- 
sion. As  for  instructions,  apply  to  our  friends  on  the  Com- 
mission, especially  to  Benedetto  CairolL  A truce  to  dis- 
sensions and  opinions.  We  must  act.” 

The  Vienna  journals  publish  news  from  Paris  stating 
that,  during  the  late  financial  panic  in  London,  Earl  Cow- 
ley, by  order  of  his  Government,  solicited  the  energetic 
mediation  ot  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
received  from  his  Majesty  the  following  reply : 

*•  In  the  years  1859  and  1864  England  opposed  my  pro- 
posals in  reference  to  the  settlement  ot  the  Venetian  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  questions.  Now  England  wants  peace. 
I also  desire  peace ; but  as  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
have  been  frittered  away,  and  as  the  conflicting  interests 
have  been  permitted  to  reach  a point  at  which  they  must 
clash,  1 can  no  longer  assume  the  responsibility  of  events.” 

Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ol  the  three  great  neutral  Powers— England,  Prance, 
and  Russia— to  send  representatives  to  the  Conference 
soon  to  be  held  at  Paris. 

The  note  ot  the  French  Government  Inviting  Austria 
to  the  Conference  states  as  the  object  of  the  Conference 
“ the  maintenance  oi  peace  in  Germany  and  Italy." 

A Committee  ot  the  Federal  Diet  has  also  resolved  to 
accept  the  invitation  given  to  the  German  Confederation 
to  the  Conference,  and  has  elected  Baron  Von  Der  Pford- 
teu,  the  Havantur  Miahtif , representative. 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
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INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

If  ever  a man  was  justifiable  in  flying  to  tlie 
flowing  bowl  to-night  surely  that  man  is  Alonzo 
Wright.  True,  lie  lias  made  solemn  oath  not  to 
take  another  drop,  Christmas  having  witnessed 
his  last  awful  frolic,  with  the  death  of  a favorite 
negro  man  somehow  mixed  up  in  its  frantic  fes- 
tivities, until  next  Fourth  of  July,  unless,  Mr. 
Wright  most  carefully  stipulates  in  his  vow,  we 
gain  our  independence  before  then;  in  which 
latter  case  he,  Tim  Lam  urn,  Dr.  Peel,  Bob  With- 
ers, and  a few  other  like  spirits,  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  each  other  to  have  about  the  greatest 
time  of  it  yet  known  on  earth  ; Captain  Richard 
Simmons  moving  and  assisting  unanimously  to 
carry  said  proviso. 

A dozen  times  has  Mr.  Wright  assured  Anne, 
hanging  with  silent  importunity  upon  his  arm 
on  this  as  well  as  every  other  occasion  of  his 
leaving  home  for  Somerville,  that  he  will  not 
taste,  touch,  smell  a drop,  not  even  go  on  the 
side  of  the  street  where  the  grocery  is.  For  Mr. 
Wright  is  far  from  being  an  austere  father. 
Anne  has  grown  up  in  his  eyes  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  and  most  thoroughly  accomplished  of 
women.  There  is  a droop  in  her  large  blue  eyes, 
a wave  and  fall  in  her  fair  hair,  a mould  of  "her 
form,  an  altogether  indescribable  sweetness  in 
manner  and  tone  which  would  attach  any  father 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  her  being  his  only 
child  and  chiefest  companion,  she  is  her  dead 
mother  over  again.  Very  often,  indeed,  of  even-* 
ings,  when  Anne  sits  at  the  piano,  her  fingers 
straying  over  the  keys  from  one  piece  to  anoth- 
er, singing  half  a song  here,  another  half  there, 
breaking  out  in  some  brilliant  bravura,  or  idling 
through  the  tangles  of  a schottiche,  does  her  fa- 
ther sit,  cigar  in  mouth,  looking  at  and  loving 
her  with  all  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  soul. 

A rather  small,  light-complexioncd  man  is  Mr. 
Wright,  but  your  big  burly  people  never  feel 
most.  It  is  in  the  slight-built  organizations  yon 
find  fire  and  force;  leanness  and  ferocity  are 
coupled  in  the  wild-cat,  vivacity  and  venom  in 
viper  and  rattlesnake. 

In  fact,  this  Anne  at  least  is  “all  the  world 
to”  her  father.  At  the  head  of  his  table  ; her 
graceful  form  about  the  house  all  day  in  diligent 
housekeeping;  persuading  and  remonstrating 
with  the  servants,  who  serve  the  family  won- 
drous well  under  the  double  impulse  of  mortal 
terror  of  “Mas  ’Lonz,”  on  the  one  side,  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  “Missanny,”  as  they  call 
her,  on  the  other;  even  when  Dr.  Peel. or  other 
company  are  being  entertained  in  the  parlor, 
Mr.  Wright,  proudly  conscious  of  Anne  from  the 
moment  he  awakes  in  the  morning  till  he  kicks 
off  his  boots  at  night,  can  join  in  whatever  de- 
nunciation of  the  Yankees  is  going  on  between 
him  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  is  con- 
versing, and  be  keenly  alive  all  the  time  to  the 
ever- varying  loveliness  of  Anne  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

Why  conceal  these  bitterest  pangs  of  remorse 
which  give  such  intensity  to  Mr.  Wright’s  pater- 
nal affection?  Yes,  Anne  is  like  her  mother, 
^nnst  like  that  mother  when  at  her  loveliest ; and 
ihcre  were  hushed  whispers  in  the  community 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
wife’s  death,  vague  rumors  from  family  servants, 
and  from  friends  who  prepared  the  body  for 
burial,  of  bruises  and  marks.  Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it  where  nothing  certain  is  known. 
No  man  knows  better  than  Mt  Wright  that  he 
is  a devil  incarnate  in  his  cumfllld  the  demoniac 
love  of  liquor  which  poss^scs  the  man  is  re- 
strained only  by  his  love  for  his  daughter,  and 
mortal  dread  of  what  he  may  do  to  her  in  some 
moment  of  intoxication. 

And  yet,  reasoning  with  thousands  of  other 
Secessionists  at  the  same  instant,  if  ever  a man 
was  justifiable,  every|t}ij[rgj  tq  jlgr^poktcary  not-  i 


withstanding,  in  drowning  his  sorrows  in  the 
bowl  to-night  that  man  is  Alonzo  Wright.  As 
an  almost  universal  rule,  even  those  of  the  Se- 
cession leaders,  in  the  army  and  out  of  it,  who 
never  drank  before,  are  taking  to  drinking  now. 
As  to  those  who  have  drunk  hard  all  along,  these 
do  nothing  else  now  at  all. 

“Why,  look  at  it,  gentlemen,”  says  Captain 
Richard  Simmons,  who  sits  to-night  on  the  coun- 
ter of  the  grocery,  his  left  arm  around  a pillar, 
from  which  hang  the  fly-specked  festoons  of  red, 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  paper  cut  into  meshes 
adorning  the  ceiling,  expressing,  for  Tim  Lam- 
um,  who  sits  dead  drunk  in  an  adjoining  arm- 
chair, and  for  Bob  Withers,  who  smokes  in  si- 
lence, and  for  Dr.  Peel,  whose  speech  is  exclu- 
sively oaths,  and  for  Alonzo  Wright,  who  is 
brooding  over  the  times,  seated  on  the  card-ta- 
ble, his  slouched  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  the 
painful  feelings  of  all. 

“ Only  permit  your  eyes  to  range  over  the  sit- 
uation, as  Lamum  says  in  the  Star.  A Yan- 
kee, gentlemen,  Lamum  is,”  adds  Captain  Sim- 
mons, impressively.  “It  may  be  a weakness 
inherent  in  my  nature ; I’ve  tried  to  master  it 
again  and  yet  again.  I will  be  frank  with  you ; 
I can  not.  My  soul  abhors  a Yankee.  Never 
mind  about  his  professed  devotion  to  the  Con- 
federacy. A lifetime  spent  in  fiercest  ardor  for 
it  would  not  satisfy  me.  My  nature  revolts  from 
a Y ankec.  There’s  old  Neely — a Y ankee  school- 
master! Who  so  loud  and  strong  for  the  South  ? 
Insisting  on  shaking  my  hand  every  time  we 
met  over  our  glorious  victories.  I pledge  you 
my  word  of  honor,  gentlemen,  I always  went 
straight  to  my  room  at  Staples’s  and  washed  my 
hands  with  soap  every  time.  Natural  antipa- 
thies? For  one,  gentlemen,  I loathe,  abominate, 
detest,  execrate — ” 

“ Oh,  hold  your  horses,  Simmons,  by  George ! 
who  knows?  You  maybe  one  yourself.  Ped- 
dled tin  ware  for  years  for  what  we  know.  Very 
likely  all  your  talk  only  a Yankee  trick  to  throw 
us  off.” 

“If  it  is  by  such  buffoonery,  Bob  Withers, 
you  seek  to  divert  our  minds  in  this  dark  hour 
of  our  country’s  distress  your  remarks  are  be- 
neath, because  doubly  beneath,  my  notice. 
Charleston  fallen,  gentlemen!”  continues  Cap- 
tain Simmons,  dismissing  Mr.  Withers  from  ex- 
istence by  a slow  wave  of  his  hand.  “I  can  not 
realize  it.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a thing  which  can 
not  be  realized.  I can  imagine  Wilmington 
fallen.  I do  not  deny  that  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond are  polluted  by  feet  I never  dreamed  would 
tread  them.  That  General  Lee  has  surrender- 
ed, though  it  was  infinitely  worse  than  death  to 
me,  I can  because  I must  believe.  Nor  do  I re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  that  Mobile  is  occupied; 
that  Johnston,  whom  I revea#d  next  to  Lee  and 
Davis,  has  also  surrendered.  Dick  Taylor’s  sur- 
render smites  us  to-day  like  the  hand  of  fate. 
But  Charleston ! From  every  other  considera- 
tion my  soul  reverts  to  Charleston.  I can  not 
realize  it,  gentlemen.  I *a»y  succeed  in  some 
degree  by  the  time  I have  retired  at  night,  but 
the  first  thing  I know  I find  myself  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  bed,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
midnight  hour,  in  a cold  sweat,  and  exclaim- 
ing, ‘By  Him  who  made  me,  it  is  not,  must 
not,  shall  not,  can  not  be  so!  Charleston? 
C-h-a-r-l-es-ton ! Impossible !” 

‘ ‘ Why  not  get  up  a theory,  Simmons  ?”  says 
Dr.  Peel,  scrupulously  neat  in  attire,  while  the 
rest  are  disordered  in  apparel  to  the  last  degree ; 
in  the  highest  spirits,  whether  from  liquor  or 
not,  though  he  does  not  show  any  signs  of  in- 
toxication other  than  that,  while  his  comrades, 
Bob  Withers  excepted,  can  not  drink  enough  to 
float  them  even  to  ordinary  water-mark.  “You 
proved  to  us,  Simmons,  in  this  very  room  that 
Charleston,  Wilmington,  Petersburg,  and  Rich- 
mond, if  evacuated,  would  only  be  so  in  pursu- 
ance of  Lee’s  new  plan  of  abandoning  the  sea- 
coast  and  concentrating  in  the  interior — a new 
plan,  splendid  plan.  When  Lee  surrendered 
you  were  ready  for  that.  Lee  always  had  a rea- 
son for  what  he  did.  Lee  had  sent  all  his  vet- 
erans to  Johnston,  and  surrendered  as  a con- 
summate ruse!  Come,  Captain,  you  have  nev- 
er wanted  for  a theory  before ; make  haste. 
Where  is  your  inventive  faculty  ? Some  brill- 
iant scheme,  if  we  only  knew  what  it  was,  be- 
hind all  this  news  you  are  wailing  over.”  And 
Dr.  Peel  flashes  his  white  teeth  upon  him,  in  sin- 
gular spirits  considering  the  times. 

. “Sir,”  replies  Captain  Simmons,  with  oracu- 
lar dignity,  “I  wait  to  hear  from  President  Da- 
nis. 1 can  see  deep  meaning  in  the  consummate 
silence  of  that  Washington  of  our  glorious  revo- 
lution.” 

“You  can?  By  George,  I can’t!  What  is 
the  use  of  being  a drove  of  geese  still , gentle- 
men?” 

It  is  Bob  Withers  who  propounds  the  ques- 
tion, rising  from  his  seat  to  do  it.  Very  much 
inflamed  is  Bob’s  face  these  trying  times,  from 
excessive  weeping,  perhaps.  But  it  is  an  honest, 
sensible,  good-humored,  Bacchus-like  face,  too. 

“I  always  looked  on  the  thing  as  a big  spree, 
and  yon  know  I always  said  so.  I knew  it  was 
all  wrong  from  the  start,  ruinous  and  wrong  as 
any  thing  gets  to  be  in  this  world,  a tremendous 
frolic.  We  all  went  into  it.  Of  course  I wasn’t 
the  man  to  stay  behind.  It  was  the  wildest, 
most  expensive,  biggest  spree  you  ever  saw,  and 
I pitched  in.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  again  to- 
morrow if  it  was  to  do  over  again  ; never  backed 
out  when  half  a dozen  fellows  invited  me  to  go 
in.  When  the  whole  South  got  drunk,  think 
I’m  going  to  keep  sober?  But  the  smash  up 
has  come  at  last — it  will  come.  Broken  win- 
dows and  crockery  and  tables  to  pay  for,  head- 
ache, empty  purse,  black  eyes,  men  killed.  But 
wasn’t  it  the  grandest  blow  out ! But  I knew  all 
along  it  was  a spree,  always  said  so ; they  could 
never  humbug  me,  by  George  1 with  their  lies. 
No,  Sir-ree,  bob!” 

“There  is  this  one  consolation,  gentlemen,” 


remarks  Captain  Simmons,  more  Chesterfieldian 
the  drunker  he  gets,  with  a solemn  air,  and  wav- 
ing gracefully  aside  the  volatility  of  their  Mer- 
cutio — “one  consolation  which  fills  my  nature 
in  this  hour  of  darkness  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion— the  killing  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Had  I 
an  offspring  I would  have  him  baptized  Booth 
Simmons.  Even  in  my  pangs  of  bitterest  mor- 
tification at  the  failure,  if  failure  it  is,  of  our  be- 
loved Confederacy,  I say  to  myself,  ‘ Captain 
Simmons,  Captain  Simmons,  yon  forget  that 
Lincoln  the  tyrant  is  at  this  moment  in  eternal 
perdition.  Like  the  balm  of  some  place  of  which 
I was  instructed  by  pious  parents — Gilead  I think 
is  the  name — the  reflection  soothes,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  the  anguish  of  my  spirit.” 

“The  last  place  I would  think  you  would  wish 
Lincoln  to  go  to,  Simmons,  ” remarks  Dr.  Peel, 
with  great  surprise. 

“Exactly  what  I was  going  to  say,  Doctor, 
by  George !”  puts  in  Bob  Withers. 

“ May  I request  an  explanation,  gentlemen?” 
asks  Captain  Simmons,  with  his  stateliest  air. 

“I  would  think  you  would  much  rather  he 
had  gone  to  heaven.  You  have  hated  him  so 
much  here  one  would  suppose  you  would  regret 
being  associated  eternally  with  him  hereafter,” 
replies  Dr.  Peel,  with  Mr.  Withers’s  cordial  as- 
sent. 

“ If  there  be  a thing  which  disgusts  me  more 
than  all  besides  with  inebriety,”  says  Captain 
Simmons,  with  slow  and  unspeakable  scorn,  “it 
is  the  reckless  impiety  and  irreligion  too  often 
connected  with  it.  No  merit  in  myself,  seeing 
my  early  advantages,  my  inculcated  habit  of 
worshiping  from  earliest  infancy  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. Be  drunkards,  gentlemen,  if  yon  must,” 
adds  Captain  Simmons,  with  impressive  solem- 
nity, “ but  not  scoffers — no,  not  scoffers.  ‘’Tis 
the  voice  of  the  scoffer,  I hear  him  complain.’ 
Not  exactly  that,  bnt  something  to  that  effect 
was  instilled — ■” 

“We  respect  your  piety,  Simmons,”  inter- 
rupts Dr.  Peel.  “It  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
Parson  Barker,  at  least ; he  told  me  to-day  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  hand  of  Booth  as  the 
hand  of  God.  His  only  regret,  he  says,  is  that 
Booth  did  not  kill  him  on  the  day  of  his  inau- 
guration. Dozens  of  church-mcmbcrs — lying 
Sam.  Peters,  Dr.  Ginnis,  and  the  like — say  they 
are  glad  of  the  assassination,  regret  that  it  failed 
in  the  case  of  Seward,  hope  the  good  work  will 
go  on.  Even  that  little  saint,  Ellis,  the  sin- 
ccrest  and  best  of  them  all,  got  almost  drunk 
with  joy  over  it."  From  this  statement,  how- 
ever, the  writer  of  these  lines  distinctly  with- 
holds his  belief. 

Let  us  step  out  of  this  choice  set  of  compan- 
ions, only  for  a moment,  to  say  a word  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  killing  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re- 
ceived in  Somerville. 

There  ie  Jem  JiuUJ.  WTum  Staples,  every 
hair  on  end,  rushes  into  Jem’s  shop  and  an- 


nounces the  glorious  new,,  that  dirty-faced  ar- 
tisan pauses  long  enough,  w:th  suspended  file,  to 
say,  “ Ah !”  with  genuine  sunrise ; to  add  im- 
mediately after,  as  he  continues  his  filing  at  the 
gun-barrel  clenched  in  the  vice  before  him,  “Just 
what  I always  said.”  It  is  but  history  to  record, 
however,  that  when  Dr.  Warner  drops  in  a mo- 
ment after  to  ask  after  Mrs.  Budd’s  very  preca- 
rious health,  and  to  tell  Jem — of  course  that 
was  altogether  a secondary  motive — the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  which  comes 
by  the  same  mail,  but  which  Staples  has  neglect- 
ed to  mention,  the  gun-smith  stops  altogether 
from  his  work,  and,  adding  largely  to  the  dark- 
ness of  his  nose  by  a long  reflective  rub  thereof 
with  his  forefinger,  has  genuine  joy  in  his  eyes 
while  he  says,  “Precisely  so,  Doctor;  what  I 
always  thought.  ” 

The  fact  is,  no  sentiment,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  Union  or  Secession,  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  Jem’s  hearing  since  the  war  began 
which  has  not  met  in  Jem  a ready  assent.  Like 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  at  the  South 
during  this  period,  Jem  has  but  put  in  practice 
Talleyrand’s  famous  maxitn — that  words  were 
given  to  us  to  enable  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 

There  is  Mr.  Ferguson,  too.  Very  eagerly  he 
pastes  in  the  dispatch  announcing  the  assassina- 
tion, with  every  thing  relating  to  it,  but  as  the 
grandest  of  all  the  lies,  the  very  blossoming  and 
perfection  of  the  lies  of  the  period.  Only  his 
sincere  affection  for  Mr.  Arthur  will  afford  him 
patience  with  the  unaffected  belief  that  gentle- 
man gives  to  the  news  from  the  outset.  He 
even  condescends,  the  Scotchman,  to  argue  with 
his  friend.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  as- 
sassinated in  Richmond  if  at  all.  How  could 
he  have  been  killed  in  a crowded  theatre,  and 
the  murderer  escape  ? Besides,  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  consequently  no  attendant  at  thea- 
tres. Can  not  Mr.  Arthur  see  that  the  news  is 
manufactured  to  accompany  and  neutralize  the 
tidings  of  Lee’s  surrender  yj^The  trick  is  too 
transparent. 

A tremendous  amount  of  evidence  it  took  to 
convince  us  Secessionists  that  Vicksburg  had 
fallen,  and  all  the  rest;  we  do  not  want  to  be- 
lieve it,  you  observe,  therefore  we  won’t.  Alas, 
we  should  all  be  descended  from  the  same  Adam ! 
But  the  amount  of  evidence  it  required  to  satis- 
fy us  Union  people  that  Burnside  was  repulsed 
on  the  Rappahannock  and  the  like  is  incredible. 
If  the  heart  would  not  get  so  dreadfully  in  the 
way  of  the  head ! 

As  wide  apart  as  Heaven  and  Hades  are  the 
brutal  rejoicings  of  red-faced  Mrs.  Smithers  and 
the  sincere  regrets  of  Mrs.  Bowles  over  the  same 
event.  Not  even  Mrs.  Smithers’s  deliberate  and 
permanent  sentiment,  let  us  hope. 

“I  regret  it,  Alice  dear,  even  more  than  I 
would  deplore  the  fact  of  General  Lee’s  surren- 
der, tf  BUCtl  prepus Icn/nffTioms  ijaoith)  J’lUVC  Uuc, 
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which  I can  not  for  o^e  instant  believe.  I thank 
God  the  miserable  wretch  who  did  the  dreadful 
deed  was  no  SoutA  Carolinian — a Yankee,  I am 
told,  or  from  some  State  bordering  thereupon. 
For  Mr.  Lincoln  you  well  know  my  unspeak- 
able loathing,  but  I would  rather  be  even  his 
wife  than  the  wife  of  his  assassin.  Read  on, 
Alice.”  For  Mrs.  Bowles  has  stopped  her  daugh- 
ter in  her  reading  of  the  paper  to  say  that  much. 

“Poor  dear  Mrs.  Bowles ! Heaven  knows  I 
never  loved  lier  so  much  in  all  our  long,  long 
knowledge  of  each  other  as  I do  mow,”  is  Mrs. 
Sorel’s  frequent  remark  of  her  to  Mr.  Arthur. 
“ She  has  not  been  in  my  house  for  years,  nor  I 
in  hers,  lest  I should  distress  her  with  my  presence, 
as  you  know.  She  regards  me  with — with  aver- 
sion, or  rather  horrified  amazement,  because  I 
can  not  believe  with  her  in  Secession.  I have 
no  feeling  for  her — how  could  I have  ? — but  one 
of  love  and  pity.  Alice  told  me  about  her  when 
she  was  here  last,  reduced  to  a shadow,  pale  and 
fragile  as  a flower,  her  hair  all  white  now  with 
mental  distress,  yet  quiet  and  refined  and  still. 
I tell  you,  Mr.  Arthur,”  adds  placid  Mrs.  Sorel, 
herself  the  counterpart  of  the  one  she  is  describ- 
ing, and  with  warmth,  “I  am  an  old  woman 
now.  I once  lived  in  as  elevated  though  plain 
a circle  as  this  country  possesses,  but  I never 
saw  a human  being  who  came  so  near  my  ideal 
of  a perfect  Christian  lady  as  Mrs.  Alice  Bowles. 
I see  what  you  are  thinking  about,”  she  adds, 
with  a smile,  to  Mr.  Arthur,  who  flushes  over 
face  and  ears  at  her  glance.  “Yes,  and  you 
will  be  a most  fortunate  man,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  if  you  succeed  there.  Alice  has  something 
of  her  father’s  obstinacy — willfulness  you  would 
prefer  having  it  called ; is  of  stronger  character 
than  her  mother ; will  have  all  her  mother’s 
sweetness  if  she  has  all  her  mother’s  amount  of 
trial,  discipline,  sorrow.” 

“Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Sorel,”  begins  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, eagerly — “do  you  imagine  there  is  any 
hope  for  me  ? jHer  mother  has  such  horror  of 
my  Union  opinwntl  I no  longer  even  enter  the 
house.  Alice,  you  know,  has  long  since  ceased 
to  attend  church.  She  is  so  engaged  in  her 
school,  too,  I never  see  her.” 

“I  have  never  asked  Alice,”  says  Mrs.  Sorel, 
with  a smile,  “ but  I do  not  think  you  need  de- 
spair. Wait  till  the  war  is  over.  You  two  are 
undergoing  discipline  which  is  good  for  you 
both — ” 

“That  abominable  school,”  breaks  in  her  im- 
pulsive friend.  “The  idea  of  a woman  who 
would  adorn  a throne  teaching!  And  teach- 
ing such  children  as  we  have  in  Somerville! 
Wasting  her  health.” 

“She  is  doing  no  such  thing.  I never  saw 
her  looking  more  beautiful  in  my  life  than  when 
she  was  here  on  that  last  Saturday.  Propriety 
requires  that,  under  all  the  painful  circumstan- 
ces. Dainful  and^peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  she  should  cease  to  attend  your  church. 
Besides,  you  do  not  realize,  Sir,”  adds  Mrs. 
Sorel,  very  gravely  indeed,  “how  poor,  how 
very  poor  Mrs.  Bowles  has  become.  Alice  is 
doing,  and  doing  eagerly  and  well,  her  simple 
duty  in  supporting  her  mother.  And  it  is  just 
the  discipline  Alice  needs  to  qualify  her  for  the 
new  times  before  us.” 

“New?  Yes,  the  bran-new,  the  happy,  the 
glorious  times  before  us!”  says  Mr.  Arthur,  with 
almost  boyish  enthusiasm.  “I  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Sorel,  we  are  entering  on  such  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  America  as  even  that  blessed  old  Bish- 
op Berkeley  never  di-eamed  of  when  he  proph- 
esied of  the  star  of  empire  centuries  ago.  Slav- 
ery and  Secession  forever  rooted  out,  one  glori- 
ous flag  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  equator, 
purified  by  our  terrible  ordeal,  who  can  tell? 
That  poor  Mr.  Barker  may  be  in  part  right  at 
last — ours  may  be  the  great  millennial  nation ! 

I tell  you,  Robby,”  and  Mr.  Arthur,  excited  by 
his  national,  and  of  course  without  reference  to 
his  individual  prospects  regarding  Alice,  claps 
that  sedate  young  gentleman  on  the  shoulder, 
“we  will  have  grand  times,  won’t  we?” 

“ When  Mr.  Brooks  is  back  for  good?  Yes,” 
adds  that  sober  youth,  “and  I know  the  time 
ain’t  far  off.  People  don’t  ask  me  these  days 
how  that  Abolitionist  Arthur  comes  on,  nor  yell 
at  me  and  throw  rocks.  Only  last  time  I was 
in  town  Mr.  Staples  stopped  me  to  shake  hands 
and  ask  after  you  all.  He  was  as  kind  as  you 
please,  told  me  just  to  let  him  know  if  his  son 
Joe  ever  said  a thing  out  of  the  way  to  me,  that 
was  all.  Humph,  I saw  Dr.  Ginnis  go  all  the 
way  over  the  street  to  stop  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
insisted  on  shaking  hands,  which  it  ain’t  easy  to 
get  Mr.  Ferguson  to  do  with  any  body;  and  I’ve 
heard  Dr.  Ginnis  tell  Jem  Budd,  long  ago,  that 
that  old  traitor  of  a Scotch  Abolitionist  ought  to 
be  hung  high  as  Hainan.” 

“That  will  do,  Robby,”  interrupts  his  mother, 
checking  with  uplifted  hand  Robby’s  eager  ex- 
periences. “Iam  too  old  for  all  this,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur. It  bewilders  me.  Charleston  and  Co- 
lumbia, the  whole  of  my  native  State,  in  fact, 
so  terribly  scourged ! You  must  excuse  me — we 
South  Carolinians  can  not  help  it.  I smile  at 
Mrs.  Bowles,  and  am  just  as  foolish  about  the 
State  as  she.  I don’t  like  to  hear  or  talk  or  think 
about  it.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right.” 

And  it  is  just  this  that  more  than  bewilders 
good  Mrs.  Bowles  too.  The  long  holding  out 
of  Charleston  elevated  it  and  South  Carolina  to 
even  a degree  above  her  already-intense  idola- 
try of  them.  She  regarded  the  arrival  of  Sher- 
man at  Savannah,  and  his  setting  out  upon  his 
march  into  South  Carolina  without  one  particle 
of  apprehension;  with  joy  rather.  Napoleon 
never  had,  in  the  fullest  tide  of  his  victories,  so 
calm,  so  confident,  so  absolutely  exultant  a sense 
of  approaching  success  in  a battle.  So  surely  as 
" s sun  shone,  so  surely  as  South  Carolina  was 
uth  Carolina,  would  the  insulting  foe  meet  on 
its  soil  with  terribl£^j^j^j  ^’t'tlS.iBpwlcs  could 
see  the  hand  of  God  ir**  • 
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“ Your  dear  native  State,  Alice,  and  mine  be- 
gan this  great  revolution,  and  will  end  it.  Heav- 
en has  permitted  a Federal  army  to  get  to  the 
State  by  an  unexpected  military  movement,  by 
almost  a miracle,  for  this  purpose.  How  little 
does  that  man  Sherman  think  it!  I thank  God 
from  my  soul.  Who  of  us  could  have  arranged, 
or  even  have  imagined  it  all  so  well?  People 
will  flock  for  generations  to  South  Carolina  as 
they  now  do  to  Waterloo,  or  .is  I am  told  they 
sometimes  do  to  Yorktown  there  in  Virginia. 
That  the  Thermopylae  of  our  revolution  should 
be  there ! I loved  the  State  before ; henceforth 
every  grain  of  its  sand,  the  leaves  of  its  every 
tree  are  dear  to  me ; every  one  born  on  its  dear 
surface  is  to  me  dearer  than  relatives.  Remem- 
ber it,  Alice — henceforth  let*  your  own  South 
Carolina — how  musical  the  very  name ! — be  next 
with  you  to  heaven  and  God!”  and  the  thin, 
pale,  classic  face  glows  with  enthusiasm.  “You 
know  I told  you,  Alice,  all  the  two  weeks  dur- 
ing which  we  had  those  rumors  of  the  capture 
of  Sherman  in  Georgia,  I knew — hoped,  at  least, 
it  could  not  be  true.  South  Carolina,  I felt,  was 
to  be  the  hallowed  spot.” 

“The  people  of  Savannah  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  patriotic,”  begins  Alice. 

“Actually  admitting  the  Federals  without 
burning  their  cotton,  receiving  food  at  their 
hands.  That  illustrates  what  I am  saying,” 
Mrs.  Bowles  interrupts  Alice,  with  enthusiasm ; 
“ do  you  not  see  it  is  as  a foil  to  Charleston? 
The  very  contrast  between  Georgia  and  our 
State,  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  will 
show  the  world  what  South  Carolina  is.  To 
think  the  two  States  are  actually  contiguous !” 

How  can  Mrs.  Bowles’s  eager  expectation  of 
the  news  of  the  great  battle  bo  described?  Most 
seriously  did  Alice  tremble  for  her  mother’s  very 
mind.  No  other  topic  was  on  her  mother’s  lips 
when  they  are  sewing  together  on  Saturdays  and 
by  night.  No  other  thought  in  her  mind  while 
alone,  Alice  teaching  in  the  little  front  office. 
Waking  often  during  the  night  at  every  distant  I 
sound,  fancying  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  every 
distant  cry,  in  every  footstep  passing.  Even 
Rutledge  Bowles  is  comparatively  forgotten, 
though  in  every  prayer  for  him — and  they  as- 
cend as  from  an  ever-burning  altar — more  than 
for  his  health,  more  than  for  his  life  even,  is  it 
her  supplication  that,  if  it  please  God,  Rutledge 
Bowles  may  have  part  in  the  great  victory.  Bet- 
ter, far  better  his  death  on  that  glorious  field 
than  that  he  should  be  absent  from  it ! 

How  describe  the  steady  arrival  of  the  news 
of  Sherman’s  unopposed  march  across  the  State ! 

“They  are  gathering,  concentrating  the  army 
somewhere  further  north  in  the  State  to  make 
the  victory  complete  and  final!”  she  explains 
to  Alice,  repeating  it  over  and  over.  Alice 
breaks  the  fall  of  Charleston  to  her  tremblingly 
aho  would  tbc  Juiitti  or  a dear  mend. 

“ Only  evacuating  it,  child,  for  a few  days,  so 
little  do  you  understand  of  military  matters. 
You  see,  they  wish  to  swell  the  army  with  its 
garrison,  so  as  to  leave  not  one  man  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  to  escape  death  or  capture — yes,  cap- 
ture. I pray  God  our  army  may  be  merciful  in 
the  hour  of  its  great  triumph ; their  awful  wrongs 
are  enough  to  exasperate,  Heaven  knows;  but 
in  the  moment  of  victory  the  brave  are  ever  mer- 
ciful. Only  a few  days,  dear,  and  we  shall  hear 
of  the  reoccupation  of  Charleston  after  the  vic- 
tory. Let  me  see  the  map  again.  Columbia? 
Yes,  Columbia — see  if  I am  not  a true  prophet — 
Columbia  is  about  the  centre  of  the  State.  I 
would  like  the  victory  to  be  there.”  And  Alice 
almost  shudders  at  the  light  in  her  mother’s  eye, 
the  spot  of  red  in  her  cheek,  the  uncertain  mo- 
tion of  her  thin  white  hand  about  her  forehead. 

Ah,  that  wandering  of  the  hand  about  the  edges 
of  the  smooth  white  hair,  rubbing  the  brow,  with 
the  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  absently  on  book,  or 
sewing,  lying  neglected  in  the  lap.  As  Dr.  War- 
ner has  told  Alice  and  Mrs.  Bowles  herself  many, 
very  many  times,  the  poor  lady  is  wearing  her- 
self literally  to  a shadow  by  her  intense  excite- 
ment. Alice  and  the  Doctor  do  all  they  can. 

“Thank  you,  Dr.  Warner;  don’t  be  foolish, 
Alice.  I need  no  medicine  or  rest.  I never  felt 
better  in  my  life;  hardly  ever  felt  so  well.  When 
it  comes,  Alice,  bring  me  the  accounts  of  the 
victory — that  will  bo  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world ; next  to  hearing  it  from  Rutledge  Bowles 
I want  to  have  it  first  from  your  lips,  Alice.” 
But  the  poor  frail  hand  wanders  about  the  fore- 
head, and  Alice  clasps  it  in  hers,  and  kisses  her 
mother  there,  and  bursts  into  tears. 

‘ ‘What  a fond, foolish  creature  you  arc,  Alice?” 
says  her  mother,  half  indignantly.  “You  are 
getting  positively  nervous  and  morbid,  confining 
yourself  so  to  that  odious  school.  You  sew  too 
steadily.” 

“But  mother,  dear  mamma,”  ventures  Alice, 
Dr.  Warner  being  there  to  back  her,  “ suppose, 
after  all,  the  Federals  should  not  be  whipped  ?” 

“You  cowardly  croaker,”  says  Mrs.  Bowles, 
gently  but  pityingly.  “ But  I don’t  blame  you, 
at  least  in  this  case.  There  has  been  no  battle 
upon  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  yet — a skirmish 
or  two,  perhaps,  but  no  battle  for  you  to  judge 
by.  I can  not  say,”  remarks  Mrs.  Bowles,  with 
displeasure,  “that  your  conduct,  Alice,  has  at 
all  satisfied  me  since  this  revolution  began.  I 
regret  to  speak  so  in  the  presence  of  another, 
but  it  is  so.  I can  not,  I do  not  understand  it. 

It  probably  is  your  sewing  too  closely,  the  con- 
finement in  your  school,  the  absence  of  Rutledge 
Bowles,  our  altered  fortunes.  Wait,  you  poor 
spirited  thing,  till  our  independence  is  secured.”* 
Her  mother  adds,  with  loving  hand  on  her  daugh- 
ter’s head:  “If  Rutledge  Bowles  consents  we 
will  then  return  to  Charleston.  The  change  will 
do  both  of  us  good.” 

Poor  Alice ! Only  the  day  before,  seeing  from 
the  window  of  her  school-room  Mr.  Ellis  going 
up  the  front  walk,  apparently  on  a visit  to  her 
mother,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  had 
run  out  and  arrested  his  steps. 


“Oh,  Mr.  Ellis!”  she  said,  “how  are  you? 
And  how  is  Mrs.  Ellis  and  the  children  ?” 

“As  well  as  usual,  Miss  Alice,”  replies  Mr. 
Ellis,  somewhat  surprised  at  her  manner,  and 
perceiving  that  she  has  something  more  to  say. 

“Will  you  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ellis?”  she  adds, 
the  color  flushing  her  cheek;  “but  mamma  is 
very  much  excited  and  nervous.  Please  say  no- 
thing to  confirm  her  in  her  delusion.  I do  not 
exactly  mean  that.  Please  try  and  prepare  her 
for  any  disappointment  in  store  for  her.”  And, 
in  her  affection  for  her  mother,  Alice  looks  at 
him  with  the  imploring  eyes  of  a child. 

“Delusion?  Disappointment?’’  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
peats the  words,  the  strange  light  kindling  in  his 
eyes.  “What  can  you  mean?”  And  seeing 
her  mother  at  the  door,  Alice  can  only  murmur 
no  explanation  at  all,  and  retreat  to  her  school- 
room, leaving  Mr.  Ellis  to  proceed  upon  his  visit. 

It  is  as  she  expected.  When  she  joins  her 
mother  a few  hours  after,  it  is  to  find  her  flushed 
with  fresh  certainty  and  enthusiasm  of  Confed- 
erate success,  rather  South  Carolinian  success. 

“You  are  always  croaking  so,  Alice,”  says 
Mrs.  Bowles,  with  sparkling  eyes,  “ as  almost  to 
affect  my  spirits.  Good  Mr.  Ellis  has  spent  an 
hour  with  me  to-day.  He  confirms  my  utmost 
expectations  of  the  speedy  success  of  our  cause. 
You  can  not  tell  how  perfectly  he  has  explained 
away  all  our  late  reverses.  He  has  been  in- 
formed beyond  all  question  that  Europe  will  in- 
tervene very,  very  soon  now ; by  next  mail  we 
will  hear.  It  is  official,  he  says.  Why,  Alice, 
you  know  what  a devotedly  pious  man  Mr.  Ellis 
is ; and  he  told  me  that  it  was  as  impossible,  if 
we  do  our  duty,  to  defeat  the  Confederate  cause 
as  it  was  to  dethrone  the  Almighty  himself.’ 
And  a vast  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Who  can  describe  it?  Steadily  as  the  foot- 
fall of  death  to  the  dying  comes  the  news  that 
Sherman  has  swept  across  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  is  in  possession  of  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina.  No  glorious  Confederate  victory  in 
South  Carolina.  No  serious  fighting.  Not  the 
consolation  even  of  a glorious  defeat. 

With  positions  singularly  reversed,  Alice 
watches  and  cares  for  Mrs.  Bowles  almost  as  a 
fond  mother  with  an  ailing  child.  Never  more 
respectful  and  reverent  to  that  mother  than  now. 
Mrs.  Bowles  has  less  and  yet  less  to  say  with 
each  passing  day,  bewildered,  exhausted. 

“Whatever  our  Heavenly  Father  thinks  best,’ 
she  says,  with  the  hand,  thinner  every  hour,  wan- 
dering more  frequently  about  the  sunken  tem- 
ples, smoothing  continually  the  hair  whitening 
toward  the  hue  of  the  garment  of  the  saints  in 
light.  With  what  infinite  affection  does  Alice 
minister  to  her  wants,  careful  to  conceal  her  as- 
siduity, weeping  during  the  watches  of  the  night. 
For  her  mother’s  snke  she  could  almost  wish  the 
Confederate  cause  to  succeed;  almost,  not  quite. 

“Would  you  not  like  Mrs.  Sorel  to  call  and 
see  you  ? She  would  like  to  so  much,  mamma ; 
and  you  were  girls  together,  you  know.”  asks 
Alice  the  day  olie  has  read  to  her  mother  of  the 
fall  of  Richmond.  Perhaps  the  moment  was  ill 
chosen. 

“No,  my  dear,”  replies  Mrs.  Bowles,  decided- 
ly though  slowly,  and  with  the  trembling  fingers 
hovering  about  her  forehead.  “We  differ  so 
widely  upon  the  matter  of  deepest  interest  to  me 
on  earth.  I love  Mrs.  Sorel  dearly,  but  would 
rather  not.  I care  for  nothing  now  but  Rutledge 
Bowles  and  yourself,  for  nothing  in  all  fhc  world.” 

And  so  rolls  away  the  time  with  us  in  Somer- 
ville. As  each  disaster  arrives,  we  indignantly 
deny  and  scout  it  as  long  as  we  possibly  can ; 
only  it  is  pitiful,  toward  the  last,  how  we  only 
expect  disastrous  news,  and  take  it  with  scarcely 
a perceptible  wince,  like  an  animal  used  to  beat- 
ing, pitiful  to  see. 

Oh,  may  the  God  that  rules  the  eternal  here- 
after as  well  as  the  present,  deal  out  from  His 
just  bar  fitting  penalty  to  the  accursed  dema- 
gogues North  and  South  who  deluded  the  South 
into  its  frantic  folly  of  Secession!  At  least, 
thanks  be  to  God,  that  to  each  one  of  them  will 
be  dealt  according  to  his  deeds.  Alas,  may 
there  not  be  an  unhallowed  satisfaction  even  in 
knowing  and  repeating  the  fact,  “Vengeance  is 
mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord?”  Nearly 
five  years  now  since  we  were  all  steeped  in  the 
gall ; its  bitterness  is  saturating  the  very  soul. 

However,  if,  like  a swamp  full  of  frogs,  all 
good  Secessionists  in  Somerville,  Dr.  Ginnis,  as 
the  biggest  of  the  band,  and  with  the  deepest 
base,  leading  the  croak,  we  are  all  croaking  in 
inharmonious  concert,  there  is  this  refrain  in 
which  we  all  fall  back : «* 

“ Live  under  Federal  rule  ? Stay  in  the  coun- 
try if  the  Yankees  do  subjugate  it  ? I will  go  to 
Mexico  first,  live  in  South  .America,  die  first !” 
And  so  to  the  possibility,  in  any  case,  of  ex- 
isting as  individuals  under  that  accursed  flag 
again,  we  all  fall  into  full  chorus,  till  earth  and 
heaven  ring  again,  “Never,  never,  never!” 

“ What  amuses  me  most  in  you  pious  people, 
Simmons,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  in  continuance  of  his 
conversation  with  that  exceedingly  dignified  and 
intoxicated  gentleman,  “is  the  desperate  way 
you  are  trying — Barker,  Ellis,  Ginnis,  Peters ; in 
fact,  all  of  you,  good,  genuine,  praying  Seces- 
sionists— to  hold  on  to  Christianity.” 

Ijever  more  carefully  dressed  in  his  life,  be- 
jeweled  until  some  new  light  is  perpetually 
flashing,  with  every  motion,  from  hand  and  bo- 
som, essenccd  until  even  the  strong  odors  of  the 
grocery  are  subjugated  thereby,  Dr.  Peel’s  fine 
broadcloth  and  snowy  linen  seem  radiant  with 
his  own  exuberant  spirits.  Overflowing  with 
life  and  conviviality,  his  remarks  are  almost 
exclusively  oaths  of  as  prolific  and  varied  an 
abundance  as  the  sparks  of  a fire-work,  and  as 
impossible  to  reproduce  in  any  description  there- 
of. From  his  heart  of  hearts  Captain  Simmons 
regards  the' Doctor  as  by  far  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  a genuine  Southern  man  he 
has  ever  met ; proud  to  be  seen  with  him,  never 
weary  of  quoting  his  brilliant  speeches.  And_ 


this  is  the  very  general  opinion  of  Somerville. 
Bob  Withers  has  very  often  remarked:  “Dr. 
Peel?  Well,  yes.  By  George!  Oh,  hang  it! 
Somehow  I can’t  stand  Dr.  Peel !”  And  there 
is  considerable  mutual  shyness  between  the  two ; 
but  nobody  minds  Bob. 

“Yes,  hang  on  to  their  Christianity.  That,” 
says  Dr.  Peel,  with  impressive  profanity,  “seems 
to  be  the  main  business  of  you  pious  trained 
ones  these  days,  Simmons.  There  is  Mr.  Ellis, 
insisting  and  insisting  on  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  and  the  hand  of  God  in  that,  over  and 
over,  nervous  and  trembling,  like  a school-boy 
afraid  of  forgetting  his  lesson.  But  Brother 
Barker’s  the  man  for  my  money.  Preach! 
What  a chance  a pulpit  and  a Sunday  gives  a 
man,  with  a Bible  open  before  him,  of  pitching 
into  the  Yankees ! Colonel  Ret  Roberts  is  tame 
to  Barker.  But  the  praying ! Twice  every  Sun- 
day ; two  prayer-meetings  during  the  week  for 
the  success  of  the  Confederacy ; opening  every 
public  meeting  with  prayer ; to  say  nothing  of 
our  doings  up  there  in  the  old  C.  C.  If  that 
poor  fellow  hasn’t  done  his  duty  in  cursing  the 
Yankees,  I’m  mistaken.  People  have  said  I am 
a pretty  hard  swearer : for  hard,  strong,  steady, 
desperate,  raving,  red-hot  pouring  it  into  the 
Federals  in  a religious  fashion — blasphemy  they 
would  call  it  in  me — I give  it  up  to  the  Parson. 

He  has  got  Chrhpfffnity  and  the  Confederacy  so 
twisted  together  he  can’t  separate  the  two  to 
save  his  life.  Hardly  a verse  in  your  mammy’s 
Bible,  Simmons,  but  these  political  preachers 
have  used  to  prove  the  success  of  our  glorious 
cause  by.  We  must  not  permit  the  disasters  of 
the  times  to  discourage  our  belief  in  Christian- 
ity, brethren.  Christianity  is  not  dead,  my  hear- 
ers, Barker  is  repeating,  I’m  told,  in  every  ser- 
mon and  in  every  conversation,  showing  how 
desperately  hard  it  is  to  believe  in  any  part  of 
Scripture  if  all  it  says  about  slavery  as  a divine 
ordinance  prove  false.” 

“ Now  there  is  Parson  Arthur,”  begins  Bob 
Withers,  upon  whom  any  audience  to  Dr.  Peel’s 
exuberant  conversation  has  devolved,  Mr.  Wright 
being  apparently  asleep  under  his  slouched  hat, 
and  Captain  Simmons,  half-humming,  half-hic- 
cuping,  forgetful  of  his  usual  courtesy,  what  he 
can  remember  of  a Sabbath-school  hymn  learn- 
ed in  his  earliest  childhood. 

“Arthur!”  breaks  in  Dr. Peel,  with  a sudden 
change  of  tone  and  manner,  and  even  experi- 
enced Bob  Withers  opens  his  eyes  at  the  unex- 
pected rfnd  awful  way  in  which  his  companion 
heaps  imprecations  upon  that  individual. 

Could  it  have  been  owing  to  a visit  made  by 
Mr.  Arthur  to  Dr.  Peel  not  two  hours  before 
this?  The  two  men  had  scarcely  ever  met. 
Truth  to  say,  the  minister  had  often  seen  pass- 
ing along  the  streets,  sitting  on  counters  of 
stores  into  which  he  had  dropped  to  make  pur- 
chases, swearing  and  gesticulating  in  knots 
upon  the  sidewalk,  the  superb  Southern  gentle- 
man in  question.  Nor  did  he  withhold  a certain 
admiration  we  all  give  to  Health,  in  its  full  de- 
velopment in  any  thing,  from  the  noble  propor- 
tions, full  chest,  commanding  bearing  of  the 
man.  He  had  fancied  that  so  Hercules  was 
imagined  by  the  old  pagan  poets — the  bold  pro- 
tuberant brow,  the  massy  countenance  with  its 
aureole  of  curly  black  hair  and  beard,  and  large 
black  eyes,  open  and  fearless.  There  was  a full 
life  in  the  man,  a force  and  a sway ; a sort  of 
Assyrian  power,  even,  in  the  costly  adornments 
of  Dr.  Peel,  which  wonderfully  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  minister,  interested,  almost  fas- 
cinated, while  it  repelled  him,  himself  being 
of  so  unlike  a type.  But  never  had  they  ex- 
changed a syllable — Mr.  Arthur  doubly  shy  of 
one  whom  he  knew  to  have  perhaps  as  thor- 
oughly denounced  him  on  political  grounds  as 
any  one — even  Mrs.  Smithers  or  Mrs.  Warner — 
in  Somerville. 

It  was  but  natural  in  Dr.  Peel,  then,  that  he 
should  be  surprised,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
when  Mr.  Arthur,  with  scarce  a preliminary  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  room  at  Staples’s  Hotel,  walk- 
ed in  that  evening  after  supper. 

“ I have  called  in  bntYor  a moment,”  remark- 
ed the  visitor,  v ' ais  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
in  a tone  and  with  a manner  totally  unlike  his 
style  of  address  to  any  other  gentleman  in  Som- 
erville ; “ and  but  to  make  one  syllable  of  re- 
mark to  you.” 

Dr.  Peel  rises  involuntarily  from  the  table  at 
which  he  is  seated  writing,  the  first  astonish- 
ment on  his  bold  face  giving  swift  place  under 
the  eye  and  bearing  of  his  visitor  to  a manner 
singularly  like  that  worn  by  him  during  all  his 
intercourse  with  Lieutenant  Ravenel  in  the  same 
apartment. 

“You  know  me,  you  know  my  sentiments, 
you  know  my  exact  position,”  says  Mr.  Arthur, 
coldly  and  slowly.  “I  have  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Brooks  of  yours.  The  instant  he  learn- 
ed fully  who  you  were  he  hastened  to  this  place 
at  the  peril  of  his  life — peril  of  his  life  from  both 
sides.  He  has  left  me  only  a moment  ago.  I 
am  here  now.  I would  have  got  to  you  to-night, 
wherever  you  were,  if  I had  died  for  it.  I 
know  your  case  fully,  exactly,  completely,” 
continues  Mr.  Arthur,  the  tone  and  manner 
conveying  more  meaning  than  the  words.  “ I 
speak  to  you  partly  on  behalf  of  Colonel  BrookflP 
I would  have  spoken  to  you  on  my  own  behalf^  • 
I came  to  tell  you  that  I know  every  thing.  I 
am  the  only  person  in  this  region  that  does.  I 
came  to  say  to  you  I can  not  help  your  being 
here.  I would  give  millions  it  were  not  so  if  I 
could.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I can  not 
order  you  tojtakvc.  I wish  I could.  But,  un- 
derstand me  pw%ctly,  I intend  keeping  the 
closest  watch  upon  you  I possibly  can.  The  in- 
stant you  step  out  of  your — your  place,  I will 
take  necessary  means  to  stop  you.  That  is  all. 

You  must  not  understand  that  I do  not  in  a 
,in  sense — a certain  sense,”  repeats  Mr.  Ar- 
- -Jvtffli  peaiili(d  cifip}iasis — “ pity  you.”  The 
visitor  is  evidently  touched  by  the  indescribable 


;ches.  And  I visitor  is  evidently  touched  by  the  indesc 
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and  total  change  in  Dr.  Peel’s  r .iner  as  he 
stands  before  him.  “ That  is  all.  ifou  are  safe 
up  to  a certain  point.  Take  care.” 

And  the  preacher  has  left  the  room  as  sud- 
denly, yet  as  coolly  too,  as  he  entered  it,  leaving 
Dr.  Peel,  who  has  not  even  attempted  to  speak, 
wilted  down  behind  him.  Yes,  wilted  down  is 
the  word,  whatever  rallying  of  passions  there 
may  be  afterward ; as  if  some  gorgeous  palm- 
tree  were  to  have  the  life  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  its  towering  height  and  tropical  foliage. 

Whether  this  were  the  cause  or  not,  there  is 
no  telling  how  long  Dr.  Peel  may  have  contin- 
ued, on  the  occasion  of  Bob  Withers’s  mention 
of  Mr.  Arthur,  to  have  cursed  him ; nor  how 
zealously  Bob,  risen  somewhat  unsteadily  to  his 
feet  to  do  so,  might  have  wielded  his  cudgels  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Arthur,  whom  never  since  the  war 
began  has  he  failfed  to  defend  on  every  instance 
of  attack,  and  the  instances  are  very  many  of 
Mr.  Arthur’s  being  denounced  in  his  presence : 
no  telling,  we  say,  how  long  the  altercation  may 
have  proceeded,  when  a singular  diversion  there- 
from occurs. 

“Dr.  Peel,”  says  Alonzo  Wright,  whom  all 
had  supposed  asleep,  suddenly  rising  from  his 
seat,  pushing  back  his  slouched  hat,  which  has 
all  along  covered  his  silent  broodings  not  slum- 
bering, drawing  his  revolver,  cocking  it,  pressing 
it  against  Dr.  Peel’s  broad  chest,  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger — “Dr.  Peel,  look  here:  I want 
to  know,  now  and  here,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Mean?”  Dr.  Peel  is  of  a ghastly  sallow  as 
he  asks  the  question,  not  daring  to  stir  a hair’s- 
breadth ; even  Captain  Simmons  stops  his  maud- 
lin chant,  and,  with  Bob  Withers,  is  silent  with 
amazement,  as  much  at  the  sudden  and  peculiar 
tone  of  Mr.  Wright  as  at  his  action. 

“Mean?  In  reference  to  what?”  Dr.  Peel 
rather  gasps  than  articulately  asks  the  question, 
quailing  under  the  deadly  light  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
small,  half-closed  eyes,  as  well  as  at  that  cold 
peculiar  voice. 

“In  reference  to  her,”  replies  that  individual. 

“Oh!”  It  is  but  an  exclamation  from  Dr. 
Peel’s  parched  lips ; but  it  indicates  at  least  par- 
tial relief.  “ You  forget  that  others  are  present, 
Mr.  Wright.  I will  speak  with  you  alone  on 
that  point  with  the  greatest  pleasure,”  he  adds 
immediately. 

“Humph!  That  is  a fact.  I had  forgotten 
they  were  here  with  us.  I was  thinking.  Come 
now and,  slipping  his  revolver,  after  uncock- 
ing it,  into  its  leather  case  at  his  side,  Mr. Wright 
rises. 

“With  pleasure.  In  one  moment,  Sir.  But 
one  word,  gentlemen,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  pausing  at 
the  door.  “ You  will  oblige  me,  oblige  both  Mr. 
Wright  afid  myself,  by  making  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  this  little  matter.  I beg  your  promise  on 
your  honor  you  will  not  mention  it  to  any  one, 
gentlemen,”  adds  the  speaker,  still  more  anx- 
iously, as  some  new  thought  seems  to  pass  over 
his  mind  at  the  instant.  “Do  I have  it?”  he 
asks,  with  eager  look  at  each. 

“Certainly,”  says  Bob  Withers,  with  a good- 
humored  nod. 

“Most  assuredly  you  may  rely  upon  my  honor,” 
adds  Captain  Simmons  in  his  genteelest  tones, 
with  a reassuring  wave  of  his  left  hand,  and 
knowing  nothing  at  all  of  what  is  going  on.  “Per- 
mit me  to  entreat  you,  however,  not  to  abandon 
the  flowing  bowl,  which  inebriates,  though,  alas ! 
under  our  depressing  circumstances,  it  fails  to 
cheer.” 

But  the  two  are  gone.  Nor  is  there  any  record 
of  their  conversation  thereafter.  Only  this — an 
old  family  servant  testifies  to  having  overheard 
Dr.  Peel  remark  the  next  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  parlor  at  the  latter  gentleman’s 
house,  a few  moments  before  Anne  comes  in  to 
give  them,  at  her  father’s  request,  a little  mu- 
sic. The  two  gentlemen  had  arrived  from  town 
very  late  the  night  before.  Prejty  much  all 
day  they  had  spent  in  riding  out  over  the  plant- 
ation in  company.  At  dinner  the  servants,  as 
well  as  Anne,  had  remarked  that  Mr.  Wright, 
though  pale  and  exhausted  as  he  always  was 
after  an  excess,  was  in  the  highest,  widest  spir- 
its, peculiarly  affectionate  toward  his  daughter. 
Dr.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  the  at- 
tention even  of  the  dullest  of  the  servants  wait- 
ing upon  the  table.  At  times  he  would  join  in 
the  conversation,  lead  it  in  his  liveliest  manner, 
full  of  anecdote  and  laughter.  Again  his  coun- 
tenance would  faH,  he  would  cease  to  converse, 
seem  to  be  buried  in  deepest  thought,  sallow, 
drooping,  drinking  eagerly  and  frequently  of  the 
wine  upon  the  table,  and,  after  dinner,  upon  the 
side-board,  as  if  to  obtain  a supply  of  animation 
which  had  been  suddenly  cut  off  from  within. 

The  very  servants  waiting  upon  the  table  and 
about  the  house  that  and  the  ensuing  days  com- 
pared notes  in  the  kitchen  even  then,  as  well  as 
months  afterward,  upon  the  singularity  of  Dr. 
Peel’s  manner  toward  their  young  mistress. 
Now  addressing  himself  to  her  in  his  easy,  bold, 
sparkling  way  as  of  old,  although  by  an  evident 
effort,  as  if  he  forced  himself  to  do  so  against 
his  natural  choice.  Then  glancing  at  her  again 
furtively,  fearingly,  with  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  apprehension,  not  with- 
out quick  side  looks  as  of  deadliest  terror  at  Mr. 
Wright  himself,  playing  the  host  with  all  the 
ease  of  the  master  of  a household  toward  a fa- 
vored and  welcome  guest. 

But  it  was  this  which  the  old  house-servant 
Alfred  spoke  of  often  after  as  having  overheard 
Dr.  Peel  say  to  Mr.  Wright,  in  evident  pursuance 
of  a previous  conversation : 

“You  may  rest  confident,  Sir,  that  it  will  not 
be  by  my  fault.  But  I have  little  hope.  I fear, 
greatly  fear  you  are  mistaken.” 

“Stuff,  nonsense,  Doctor.  I will  take  the 
chances  on  you  any  how,”  Alfred  testifies  to  his 
master’s  having  made  reply  just  as  Anne  entered 
the  room.  “Faint  heart,  man,  never  won  fair 
lady.”  And  surely  father  had  never  cause  to  be 
prouder  of  or  mcjre  affectionate  toward  a daugh- 


ter than  did  Mr.  Wright  this  afternoon.  No 
wonder  he  so  openly  manifests  that  pride  and  af- 
fection. 

You  may  have  observed,  Miss,  or  Madam — 
you.  Sir,  certainly  have — how  the  ladies,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  suddenly  and  surpris- 
ingly bloom  out  upon  our  planet  in  the  early 
spring.  It  may  be  some  cunning  alteration  in 
their  dress,  doing  with  subtle  skill  for  them- 
selves, in  the  way  of  adornment,  what  the  Creator 
does  then  for  bird  and  bv  terfly  and  flower.  Or 
it  may  be  that  nature,  in  clothing  at  that  season 
the  plains  with  verdure,  the  lower  animals  with 
freshness  of  skin  and  plumage,  forgets  not  to 
give  then  a softer  light  to  the  eye,  a sweeter 
dew  to  the  lip,  a deeper  bloom  to  the  cheek,  a 
gentler  ripeness  to  the  form  in  the  case  of  wo- 
man, who  is  undoubtedly  the  dearest  to  her  heart 
of  all  Dame  Nature’s  numerous  family.  And,  it 
may  be,  the  eye  and  the  imagination  are  them- 
selves quickened  by  the  stirrings  of  spring  in 
us  men  also  to  view  things  in  a brighter  light. 
Whatever  be  the  reason  therefor  the  fact  is  so. 

And  never  woman  that  May  morning  exem- 
plified it  more  than  did  Anne  Wright.  Clothed 
in  a modest  dress  of  some  creamy  hue,  her  fair 
hair  in  abundant  curls  about  face  and  neck,  her 
complexion  of  a softer  glow,  and  her  eyes  of  a 
deeper  blue,  she  beams  upon  her  father  and  upon 
his  guest  with  a beauty  surpassing  any  thing 
they  had  either  of  them  ever  before  imagined  in 
her.  Her  every  motion  and  tone  even  are  mod- 
ulated to  a livelier,  at  the  same  time  gentler, 
melody.  Who  knows  what  presentiments  con- 
nected with  their  visitor  were  not  moving  in  her 
blood? 

When  left  alone  together  in  the  parlor  by  Mr. 
Wright,  who  has  to  see  for  a moment  to  the  first 
plowing  of  his  corn,  Dr.  Peel  and  Anne  know 
before  a word  is  spoken  that  the  eventful  hour 
of  their  lives  has  arrived.  It  is  the  man  not 
the  woman  who  is  embarrassed.  Quiet  and 
modest  and  pure  as  she  is,  the  whole  thing  is 
with  her  so  much  matter  known  and  settled  as 
to  bring  no  new,  or  intensely  agitating,  thought 
with  it.  During  the  years  now  of  Dr.  Peel’s 
visiting  at  her  father’s  house,  though  he  has  made 
no  formal  proposals,  she  has  learned  perfectly 
well  that  he  loves  her,  and  that — she  loves  him. 

But  it  is  strange  so  bold  a man  as  Dr.  Peel, 
one  so  supremely  self-satisfied  and  independent 
in  bearing  heretofore,  should  seem  as  if  smitten 
by  an  ague.  His  face  has  grown  of  an  ashen 
yellow,  contrasting  badly  with  hair  and  eyes  so 
dark.  And  there  is  a furtiveness  about  these 
latter,  a trembling  about  the  large  and  bejeweled 
hands,  an  irresolution  and  timidity,  upon  which 
Anne  grounds  her  own  quietness  and  composure. 
In  fact,  the  two  seem  to  have  completely  changed 
places,  only  there  is  something  altogether  inde- 
scribable in  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Peel,  to  which 
even  the  words  mean  and  cowardly  may  be  giv- 
en. To  any  other  than  poor  little  Anne  he  would 
have  the  aspect  rather  of  a condemned  criminal 
cowering  under  sentence  than  of  a confident  lov- 
er. The  simple  fact  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Dr.  Peel  seeks  to  know  his  fate  at  Anne’s  hands 
to-day,  only  because  the  alternative  is  to  receive 
it  in  more  serious  shape  still  at  the  hands  of  her 
father. 

“But  I am  anxious  you  should  know — should 
not  be  deceived.  In  fact,  if  you  knew  all  I know 
you  would — I am  convinced  it  would  be  useless 
in  me  to  expect  your  favor.” 

It  is  Dr.  Peel  who  says  it,  more  nervous  and 
miserable  even  than  when,  half  an  hour  before, 
nis  conversation  with  Anne  began.  But  Anne 
only  laughs,  as  composed  as  he  is  the  reverse, 
laughs  a joyous  and  confident  laugh. 

“I  am  a poor  man,”  continues  the  lover,  and 
repeats  it  eagerly,  as  if  it  was  a sudden  and  wel- 
come thought— “ a poor  man,  a very  poor  man, 
indeed.  You  may  have  imagined  me  to  be  rich. 

I confess  I have  given  you  false  impressions  on 
that  point.  I am  extremely  poor,  Miss  Anne ; 
not  at  all  able  to  support  you  as  you  should  wish 
and  naturally  expect.”  And  he  looks  at  her 
with  eager  eyes. 

Anne  laughs  more  than  ever.  “ You  have  told 
me  that  you  love  me,”  she  says,  as  if  she  loved 
to  repeat  the  assertion.  “What  do  you  think  I 
care  about  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor?” 

Dr.  Peel  walks  the  room  like  a baffled  man. 
Another  thought  strikes  him.  He  eagerly  seizes 
upon  a gilded  Bible  lying  upon  the  table,  ad- 
vances upon  Anne  as  if  to  say  something,  then 
returns  it  in  haste  to  the  same  spot  as  eagerly, 
and  continues  to  walk  the  room  in  evident  dis- 
tress of  mind. 

“Dr. Peei,”  says  Anno,  at  last,  a blush  burn- 
ing over  neck  and  face,  “I  do  not  understand 
all  this.  If  you  do  not  really  love  me,  do  not 
really  wish — ” 

But  Dr.  Peel  is  at  her  feet  before  the  words 
are  out  of  her  lips,  in  passionate  accents  assur- 
ing her  of  his  affection,  only  there  is  the  cower- 
ing, fearful  manner  over  it  all,  hardly  venturing 
to  look  her  in  the  eyes  even  in  his  warmest  pro- 
testations. “No,  no,  no,  not  that,  not  that, 
Miss  Anne.  I only  was  anxious  to  save  you 
from — not  to  deceive  you,”  he  says,  hurriedly. 
“You  will  see  what  proof  I give  of  affection.” 
And  he  goes  to  the  table,  gets  the  Bible,  and 
seats  himself  beside  her  as  with  a desperate  calm- 
ness. “That  you  may  not  blame  me  I am  about 
to  put  my  life  in  your  hands.  Will  you  swear 
not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what  I tell  you?” 

Anne  laughs,  wonders  a little,  gazes  upon  the 
anxious  face  of  her  lover,  lays  her  little  hand 
upon  the  book,  curiosity  creeping  uppermost. 
“Why,  what  in  the  world,”  she  begins. 

“What  I tell  you  will  shock  you  terribly.  If 
it  were  known  to  your  father  he  would  kill  mo 
instantly,  here  in  this  room.” 

Anne  gazes  upon  the  agitated  man  with  blue 
eyes  widening  with  wonder,  curiosity,  and  deep- 
er affection  for  this  splendid  suppliant.  “It 
will  not  bind  me  a bit  more  than  I would  have 
been,”  she  says,  at  last.  “Yes,  to  please  you, 


I’ll  swear ; and  I do  wish  you  and  pa  would  let 
me  do  all  the  swearing.”  And  she  lifts  the  book 
to  her  lips. 

“Not  even  to  your  father?”  says  Dr.  Peel. 

“Not  to  a living  soul.  Why,  what  on  earth ?” 

“Miss  Anne,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  in  most  im- 
pressive manner  and  with  lower  tones,  “you 
and  your  father  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in 
me.  I am — am  no  Secessionist  at  all ; I am  a 
— a — Union  man.” 

Anne  sits  looking  at  him  with  wonder,  taking 
full  note  of  his,  to  her,  handsome  face  and  form  ; 
it  is  as  if  an  emperor  kneeled  at  her  feet.  “ A 
Union  man ! Why,  Dr.  Peel,  who  would  have 
thought  of  it  ?”  troubled,  wondering,  bewildered 
for  whole  minutes. 

‘ ‘ I knew  you  would  reject  me  when  you  knew 
it.  And  I swear  to  you  it  is  so,”  continues  Dr. 
Peel,  watching  her  face  with  painful  inquiry. 

“ A Union  man  ? Why,  who  in  the  world ! 
Oh  yes,”  Anne  adds,  rapidly,  half  in  earnest. 
“ It’s  a great  pity,  a very  great  pity.  Pa  and  I 
thought  you  the  very  best  Southern  man  we  ever 
knew.  But  then  I’ll  give  you  pa’s  newspapers  to 
read.  Besides,  I could  convert  you  myself.  I 
will  tell  you  all  how  they  treated  us,  about — 
wasn’t  it  about  Kansas  or  Nebraska?  one  or  the 
other;  and  how  they  wanted  to  free  our  negroes, 
and  what  women’s  rights  people  they  are,  and 
all  their  terrible  atrocities,  and  the  way  they 
have  marched  their  soldiers  over  our  country 
burning  and  plundering.  Oh,  ever  so  much ! I 
am  certain  I could  convert  you” — glowing  with 
beautiful  confidence — “ positively  certain !” 

“Never,  Miss  Anne.  Not  even  you.  I always 
have  been  a Union  man.  Will  be  one  for  ever 
and  ever,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  very  slowly,  and  Anne 
sits  wondering  and  troubled,  while  her  lover 
watches  her  with  anxiety. 

“Ha!  I never  thought  of  it.  Dr.  Warner 
there  in  Somerville,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Brooks ; 
there  is  Mr.  Arthur,  too — ever  so  many  in  Som- 
erville are  Unipn  people,  they  say,”  breaks  in 
Anne,  at  last,  “and  they  are  not  such  despe- 
rately bad  people  either.  Besides,”  and  the  art- 
less girl  puts  her  fair  curls  from  her  glowing 
cheeks,  and  laughs  with  delight,  “ there  is  Mrs. 
Sorel,  and  the  girl  I love  most  in  the  world, 
Alice  Bowles.  I know  she  is  Union ; she  told 
me  so  herself;  or,  at  least,  she  wouldnjsay  she 
wasn’t,  couldn’t  make  her  do  it  when* she  was 
here  last  week.  Yes,”  added  Anne,  eagerly,  and 
with  a blush,  “ and  Alice’s  own  mother,  too,  is 
a good  Secessionist;  and  I needn’t  be  Union, 
must  I?  Please  not.  I never  thought  of  that. 
Yes,”  she  added,  with  the  glad  haste  of  a child, 
“and  then  the  war  is  over.  Pa  himself  says  we 
are  whipped.  Very  soon  there  won’t  be  such 
names  as  Union  men  and  Secessionists  at  all, 
will  there  ?”  And  the  difficulty  has  passed  as 
entirely  away  beneath  her  artless  affection  as  a 
cloud  before  a summer’s  wind.  “If  you  only 
say  you  really  and  truly  love  me,”  she  adds,  with 
archness  and  joy. 

“ Love  you  ? I love  you  as  the  flowers  do  the 
light.  I adore  you  as  you  adore  God,”  breaks 
out  Dr.  Peel,  with  feverish  energy,  but  with  the 
cowering  eyes,  the  shrinking  and  apprehension 
of  manner  as  before.  And  again  the  baffled 
lover  walks  the  room,  Bible  in  hand,  in  deepest, 
most  painful  thought,  while  Anne  wonders  and 
— loves. 

“Miss  Anne,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  “I  have  not 
told  you  all  yet.  Remember  your  oath,”  and 
he  holds  up  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  “ My  life  is 
in  your  hands.  There  is  another  thing  I must 
tell  you.  If  your  father  but  guessed  it,  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  it,  he  would  shoot  me  down 
here  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  there.  Had  I 
better  not  tell  you?  You  will  reject  me  with 
horror.”  * 

Anne  looks  at  him  with  blue  eyes  opening 
again  with  wonder.  But  love  is  fast  rallying  all 
other  sentiments  in  her  heart,  for  it  is  master 
of  all  else  in  a woman,  to  its  support.  Here  is 
this  man,  whom  yesterday  she  loved  yet  so  fear- 
ed, the  grandest  and  most  powerful  of  all  men 
she  ever  knew,  he  is  at  her  feet,  has  put  his  ut- 
most confidence  in  her,  will  hide  nothing  from 
her,  places  even  his  life  in  her  hands. 

“I  have  sworn ; you  need  not  fear  me.”  She 
wonders  and  laughs — “Why,  what  on  earth?” 

“ Miss  Anne,"  says  Dr.  Peel,  coming  near  her 
and  speaking  in  lowest  tones,  “I  am  an  alto- 
gether different  man  from  what  your  father  and 
yourself  have  supposed  me  to  be — totally  differ- 
ent in  every  sense.  I am  not  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  I am,  really  and 
truly,  an  agent,  have  been  from  the  opening  of 
the  war  an  agent,  an  active  secret  agent  of— the 
Federal  Government.  I am  one  this  moment. 

I intend  to  be  one  so  long  as  the  Government 
wants  me.  There ! All  I ask  is  that  you  only 
reject  me,  not  tell  your  father  or  any  one  else 
till  I can  get  away.”  And  Dr.  Peel,  with  ashen 
face  and  cowering  eyes  as  before,  watches  her 
lips  as  if  for  his  destiny. 

Poor  Anne ! * The  matter  is  altogether  too 
much  for  such  lovely  curls,  and  blue  eyes,  and 
roseate  complexion,  and  lithe,  childish  form. 
She  is  bewildered,  stunned;  passes  her  hand 
wearily  over  her  brow,  tries  to  think.  Love  be- 
stirs itself  in  her  bosom,  summons  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soul  to  its  aid.  Romance ! Anne 
has  long  dreamed  of  a hero  of  romance  as  her 
true  knight ; if  ever  woman  had  such  a lover  she 
now  has.  There  is  a glory  and  a grandeur,  too, 
these  latter  days,  in  the  very  name  of  the  Feder- 
al Government ; it  is  something  very  much  to  be 
detested,  but  very  powerful  and  magnificent; 
and  all  this  vague  grandeur  now  falls  like  a man- 
tle around  her  lover.  Pity,  too.  Yes,  if  my  fa- 
ther knew  it  he  would  lay  him  dead  on  that  floor. 
One  little  whisper  to  her  father,  and — she  knows 
him  well — there  are  the  rapid  cracks  of  a re- 
volver, and  this  stately  Prince  of  hers  lies  his 
length  on  that  parlor  floor  a dead  man  in  his 
blood.  Her  lover  is  in  her  power,  and  he  delib- 
erately placed  himself  there — such  his  confidence 


in  her.  Besides,  it  strikes  her  with  wonderful 
force : what  a brave  man ! To  think  of  bis 
spending  years  in  Somerville,  being  hero  now 
with  a sword  suspended  over  his  head — why,  it 
is  the  very  chivalry  of  romance ! Love  him  ? 
She  never  so  dreamed  of  loving  him.  She  loves 
him  the  more  she  thinks.  Reject  him?  Reject 
him  now  she  knows  all  this?  It  would  be  like 
rejecting  the  whole  universe ! 

“Dr.  Peel,”  she  says  at  last,  lifting  up  her 
eyes  like  those  of  a little  child  to  his  face,  “ did 
yon  say  that  you  loved  me,  loved  me  really  and 
truly  ?” 

With  singular  contrariety  between  cowering 
eyes  and  impassioned  words,  Dr.  Peel  renews 
his  protestations  vehemently. 

“I  will  marry  you,”  she  says,  quietly  and 
simply ; placing,  as  she  says  it,  her  little  hand 
in  his. 

The  strong  man  is  convulsed  with  emotions 
beyond  his  control.  He  grasps  the  little,  soft 
hand,  and  lets  it  go.  He  groans  and  curses  half 
aloud.  He  actually  weeps.  Anne  notices  the 
beads  of  perspiration  start  upon  his  brow.  He 
lifts  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  lowers  it  again 
before  touching  it  with  them.  And  all  through 
his  agony  it  is  with  cowering  eyes.  Anne  is  as- 
tonished. There  rises  against  her  love  a great 
amazement,  which,  like  a billow,  threatens  to 
overtop  and  bear  it  down. 

She  follows  him  with  alarmed  as  well  as  won- 
dering eyes  while  he,  again  risen  from  her  side, 
paces  the  floor  in  agonies  of  perplexity.  The 
tears  actually  trickle  unnoticed  by  him  down  bis 
cheeks;  he  grinds  his  teeth,  and  curses  under 
breath. 

“Miss  Anne,”  says  he,  at  last,  “I  have  not 
told  you  all  even  yet.  The  worst  is  to  come,  in- 
finitely the  worst.  Do  you  think  you  could  love 
me,  be  my  wife,  cleave  to  me  whoever  and  what- 
ever I am  ?” — but  the  emphasis  he  puts  into  the 
words  can  not  be  written.  “Don’t  answer  yet. 
xThink.  Imagine  of  me  the  worst  possible  thing 
that'  your  imagination  can  frame  — the  very 
worst — the  very,  very,  very  worst.  Stop!  Do 
not  be  in  a hurry.  Think!”  And  the  man 
ventures  to  look  straight  at  her,  with  the  look, 
ghastly  and  dreadful,  of  a criminal  convicted  of 
the  foulest  of  crimes. 

“Dr.  Peel,  I am  an  innocent  country  girl,” 
says  Anne,  at  last,  even  plaintively.  “I  have 
had  no  mother  to  guide  me  since  I was  a little 
child.  All  you  have  told  me  this  morning  has 
astonished  and  shocked  me.  I am  so  bewildered 
I can  hardly  think  at  all.  But  one  thing  I know. 
You  have  told  me  a thousand  times  this  after- 
noon that  you  love  me  with  all  your  heart.  I 
can  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  what  you 
now  say.  But  I know  that  I love  you  and  will 
marry  you.  Is  not  that  enough?”  asks  Anne, 
like  a little  child.  “ Though  what  in  the  world 
you  mean — ” 

“ Halloo,  man ! did  ever  a fellow  need  more 
than  that?”  It  is  Mr.  Wright,  who  breaks  in 
upon  them,  having  opened  the  door  unper- 
ceived by  either  in  their  exqjtement.  “Why, 
Peel,  you  look  more  as  if  you  had  6een  a ghost. 
You  little  rascal,  Anne,  I didn’t  know  you  could 
cow  and  terrify  a man  so,  you  little  Tartar! 
Yes,  I heard  her,  Doctor.  All  right ! Kiss  me 
before  you  go,  Anne.  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Peel,  I 
have  taken  a fancy  to  you ! I knew  it  was  all 
stuff  what  you  insisted  about  Anne’s  not  having 
you.  It  was  because  you  had  not  asked  her — 
and  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  you  of 
holding  back!”  And  Mr.  Wright  rattles  on  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

Before  night  Dr.  Peel,  after  an  interview  with 
Anne,  has  arranged  with  Mr.  Wright  that  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  almost  immediately — 
for  pressing  reasons.  “ Meanwhile  we  will  keep 
it  all,  of  course,  a profound  secret.  And  I must 
leave  the  day  of  the  wedding  with  Miss — Miss 
Anne:  most  pressing  and  important  business,” 
the  lover  says. 

Dr.  Peel  may  be  a happy  man,  but  he  seems 
to  be  singularly  cold  and  hard — with  always  the 
cowering  eyes. 


AT  SEA. 

Fab  away,  the  flowers  are  growing, 

And  the  sweet  June  breezes  blowing, 
Rich  warm  light  on  hay-fields  glowing, 
Sleepy  cattle,  homeward  going, 

By  the  leafy  hedgerows  lowing, 

Lights  and  shadows  waver  o’er, 
Lovingly,  the  lovely  shore, 

Far,  far  away. 

Here  the  winds  are  round  us  sighing, 
And  the  desert  waves  replying, 

And  the  sea-bird  skimming,  flying 
Round  our  ship,  her  rough  track  plying, 
Day  and  night  still  changing,  dying 
Round  our  course— for  evermore 
Passing  from  the  lovely  shore, 

Far,  far  away. 

Far  away  dear  hearts  are  sending 
Thoughts  of  love,  all  space  transcending ; 
Dear  and  honored  knees  are  bending, 
Voices  sweet  for  us  ascending, 

Many  a note  of  blessing  blending— 
Mighty  blessings,  following  o’er, 
Guard  us  to  that  other  shore, 

Far,  far  away. 

Moonlight  on  the  waters  sleeping! 

Sun,  in  golden  glory  steeping! 

Stars,  your  watch  above  us  keeping! 
Waves  about  us  rolling,  leaping! 

Winds  those  liquid  mountains  heaping, 
Light  us,  roll  us,  bear  us  o’er 
To  that  other  unknown  shore, 
jtl  . . , j-  Far,  far  away. 

Original  fro-m 
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BARS  IN  THE  LANE. 

By  GEORGE  COOPER. 

After  the  milking  was  over 
Annie  would  follow  the  cows 

Half  a mile,  down  to  the  clover, 

And  turn  them  in  to  browse. 

Neat  little  figure  is  Annie, 

Handling  the  bars  in  the  lane, 

Letting  down  ever  so  many 
Just  in  the  sunlight’s  wane. 

Wild-roses  blooming  beside  her 
Match  not  her  cheeks’  lovely  red; 

And  the  leaves,  trying  to  hide  her, 
Dance  at  her  musical  tread. 

Witching  curls  peep  from  her  bonnet — 
Peep  like  bright  birds  from  their  nest! 

And  her  heart — oh  to  have  won  it! — 
Beats  with  a gentle  unrest. 

Lips  may  be  humming  a ditty, 

And  faces  may  show  unconcern; 

But  secrets  there  are — what  a pity 
That  some  are  so  easy  to  learn! 

Now  while  the  robins  are  nesting 
Why  does  she  wait  in  the  lane? 

Though,  .if  white  arms  need  a resting, 

No  one,  of  course,  could  complain. 

Lights  in  the  farm-house  are  gleaming, 
And  bars  must  be  laid  in  their  place  • 

But  little  Annie  stands  dreaming, 

A blush  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Is  it  late?  Not  that  she  cares  now; 

Ah!  merry  eyes,  mild  and  brown, 

Could  you  not  tell  why  she  wears  now 
Just  the  least  mite  of  a frown? 

Over  the  path  by  the  hill-side 

Some  one  would  wander  by  night; 

Some  one  who  came  from  the  mill-side, 
Lured  by  two  eyes  that  are  bright. 

Meadow  and  valley  grow  stiller 
Under  the  earlier  stars; 

Would  it  be  strange  if  the  miller 
Help  Annie  to  put  up  the  bars? 


FLINT  AND  STEEL. 

Looking  at  me  now  you  can  hardly  realize  what 
a gay,  willful,  careless  girl  I was  in  my  teens,  when 
I was  Stella  Martin,  instead  of  “Grandma  Flint.” 
I was  an  only  child,  and  my  parents  made  an  idol 
of  me.  Their  love  showed  itself  (the  more’s  the 
pity)  in  letting  me  have  my  own  way  in  every 
thing.  Short  of  my  running  into  fire  or  water,  I do 
not  think  they  ever  restrained  mef?  and  unless  it 
might  have  been  the  moon  or  stars,  there  was  no- 
thing I cried  for  that  I did  not  have.  When  I went 
to  school  I met  with  resistance  and  discipline  for  the 
first  time,  but  my  gay  temper,  pretty  looks,  and 
coaxing  ways  made  me  a favorite  with  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  I soon  had  my  own  way  almost  as 
much  as  ever. 

When  I was  fourteen  I declared  myself  tired  of 
our  quiet  village  life,  and  persuaded  my  parents  to 
let  the  farm  and  remove  to  a large  town,  where  I 
went  to  a fashionable  school  and  made  new  and  gay 
friends.  I enjoyed  myself  thoroughly  for  nearly 
four  years ; then  I met  a power  that  no  prayers  or 
persuasions,  no  tears  or  passion  of  mine  could  move. 
The  power  of  Death.  It  had  never  come  near  me 
before,  but  now  it  snatched  away  my  dear,  gentle, 
indulgent  mother.  My  grief  was  so  unreasonable 
and  violent  that  my  health  became  affected.  I 
hated  the  town  and  its  gayeties,  and  father  gladly 
took  me  home  to  our  quiet  red  farm-house  on  the 
hill,  surrounded  by  its  well-known  corn-fields  and 
pastures,  and  overlooking  the  winding  river  and 
straggling  village. 

There  had  been  many  changes  in  our  absence, 
but  the  one  that  concerned  me  most  was,  that  the 
Greens  bad  moved  away  from  the  farm  next  ours, 
and  it  was  now  occupied  by  a family  of  orphan  girls 
all  younger  than  I,  and  under  the  care  of  a brother 
much  older.  Prissy  Flint,  the  elder  girl,  soon  came 
to  see  me  and  we  became  fast  friends,  for  she  was  a 
tender,  timid,  loving  little  thing,  always  glad  to  be 
guided,  and  we  were  both  mourning  our  mothers. 
We  were  constantly  together,  for  our  homes  were 
only  a quarter  of  a mile  apart,  and  the  path  through 
father’s  corn-fields  and  along  the  locust-tree  lane  to 
the  Flint  orchard  was  a very  pleasant  walk. 

The  elder  brother  was  away  teaching,  but  Prissy 
had  a great  deal  to  say  about  him,  and  I soon  learned 
that  “ brother  Edmund”  was  the  light  and  the  law 
of  her  life.  Every  plan,  every  opinion,  every  wish 
had  been  formed  by  or  must  be  referred  to  him. 
She  quoted  him,  praised  him,  and  referred  to  him 
till  I was  weary  of  his  name  and  perfections.  She 
was  so  unable  to  do  any  thing  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  approval  that,  with  my  hatred  of  control 
and  dictation,  I soon  took  a violent  prejudice  against 
him.  It  was  strengthened  by  hearing  his  praises 
sung  and  his  opinions  deferred  to  by  every  one  I 
met.  At  sewing-circles  the  girls  would  ask  me: 
“Haven’t you  seen  Edmund  Flint  yet?”  “What 
a pity ! ” “ You’ll  be  sure  to  admire  him.”  “ But 

you  needn’t  expect  he’ll  admire  you ; he’s  as  cold  as 
ice.”  “Even  you  can’t  break  his  heart,  Stella.” 
“He  hasn’t  any  to  break,”  said  another.  “Oh 
yes  he  has,  but  Stella  isn’t  the  kind  for  him.  She 
isn’t  good  nor  steady  enough.” 

“ She  won’t  dare  to  carry  on  in  the  singing  seats 
when  he  gets  home,”  said  Sally  Bowers. 

‘ ‘ And  why  not,  pray  ?”  I retorted,  losing  patience 
at  last. 

“ Well,  you  try  and  you’ll  find  out— that’s  all,” 
W “Oh,  don’t,”  iQjl»UllftSB:T>jHy' Colby— “Ed- 


mund Flint’s  as  good  as  the  minister.  He  makes 
us  all  behave.” 

“ I shall  not  be  afraid  of  him.  I shall  do  just  as 
I please.” 

“ He  won’t  let  you  go  with  Prissy  then.” 

“ One  would  think  he  was  a king,  by  the  way 
you  all  talk,”  I returned,  scornfully.  “ I shall  not 
bow  down  to  him,  you  will  see.  And  now  do  let’s 
talk  of  something  else.” 

As  usual,  my  will  prevailed.  I had  always  been 
the  queen  and  leader  before  I went  away,  and  now, 
with  my  town  dresses  and  manners,  I had  easily  re- 
sumed my  sceptre.  Spring  and  summer  passed 
away;  I had  recovered  my  old  health  and  spirits ; 
Prissy  and  I were  more  intimate  than  ever,  and  her 
brother  was  still  absent.  One  Sunday  morning  I 
waited  for  her  to  call  for  me  as  usual  on  her  way 
to  church ; waited  till  it  was  late,  then  hurried  on 
alone,  and,  arriving  heated  and  annoyed,  found  her 
in  her  place  in  the  choir,  and  the  “long  prayer” 
begun.  I was  very  irreverent  then,  and  began  to 
question  her  at  once,  but  she  only  colored,  and  put 
her  finger  imploringly  on  her  lips.  Not  a word 
would  she  speak  till  the  prayer  was  over,  and  then 
only  a hurried  whisper. 

“Don’t,  Stella,  please;  brother’s  here,  and  he 
never  likes  me  to  talk  in  church  time.” 

I threw  back  my  head  scornfully,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a tall  figure  and  a grave,  brown  face  in 
the  tenor  row.  I was  careful  not  to  look  that  way 
again.  He  should  see  that  I,  at  least,  took  no  in- 
terest in  him,  the  conceited  tyrant ; but  I couldn’t 
help  listening  for  his  voice  with  great  curiosity 
when  the  singing  began.  With  all  my  wish  to  find 
fault  I could  only  admire  its  perfect  sweetness  and 
wonderful  flexibility  and  compass.  This  only  irri- 
tated me  the  more,  and  I determined  to  plague  him. 
If  I couldn’t  make  Prissy  talk  I would  make  her 
laugh,  and  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  fairly  under 
way  I began  to  draw  caricatures  in  my  hymn-book 
and  show  them  to  her.  I was  very  clever  with  my 
pencil,  and  soon  had  the  poor  girl  in  an  agony  of 
suppressed  laughter,  and  could  hear  her  brother 
moving  uneasily. 

I rejoiced,  but  not  long,  for  a hand  was  placed 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a stern,  handsome  face  bent 
down  between  us,  whispered  a few  words  that 
changed  her  laughter  into  remorseful  tears.  Not 
another  look  would  she  give  at  my  sketches.  I 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  down,  and  soon  had  a 
new  one  passing  around  among  the  more  reckless 
members  of  the  choir.  Presently  Dick  Price,  the 
minister’s  son,  a wild  scamp  of  a boy,  leaned  over 
and  said, 

“ Let’s  see  the  fun,  Stella,”  and  some  one  hand- 
ed the  book  toward  him.  Hardly  had  he  grasped 
it,  when  I heard  that  new  voice,  quick,  low,  and 
decided. 

“ Give  it  to  me,  Dick : are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  ? If  you  have  no  reverence  for  God’s  house, 
you  might,  at  least,  have  some  regard  for  your  fa- 
ther.” 

I felt  that  the  book  was  surrendered,  and  an  utter 
silence  fell  upon  the  gallery ; and  I knew  that  for 
that  day,  at  least,  my  power  had  gone  to  my  rival. 

Mortified  and  angry,  I sat  through  the  remainder 
of  the  services,  and  almost  hated  my  own  voice 
when  I found  how  beautifully  it  blended  with  his 
in  the  last  hymn.  Part  of  the  music  was  arranged 
for  two  voices,  and,  either  in  mischief  or  in  compli- 
ment to  our  superiority,  it  was  left  to  the  new-comer 
and  me.  Excitement,  emulation,  and  defiance  made 
my  tones  ring  out  like  a bell.  I knew  I w as  do- 
ing wonderfully ; but  through  the  plaintive,  minor 
strain,  and  along  the  old  swinging  fugue,  and  out 
into  the  burst  of  glad  triumph  at  the  close,  went 
ever  with  mine,  in  perfect  harmony,  that  clear, 
strong,  vibrating  tenor,  soaring  and  falling  and 
floating,  strengthening,  surrounding,  and  perfect- 
ing mine. 

After  it  was  over  I remembered  my  anger  and  its 
cause,  and,  not  wishing  to  encounter  the  remarks 
of  the  girls,  I would  not  stay  for  Sabbath-school,  but 
went  home  without  even  speaking  to  Prissy.  In 
the  afternoon  I did  not  feel  in  spirits  for  any  active 
mischief,  but  took  satisfaction  in  pretending  to  sleep 
all  through  the  sermon,  and  in  avoiding  Prissy’s 
gentle  attempts  at  conciliation. 

In  the  evening  I wandered  restlessly  out  to  walk, 
but  had  hardly  left  the  gate  when  I saw  Prissy  and 
her  brother  coming.  They  were  talking  earnestly, 
and  I had  time  to  spring  back  and  crouch  behind 
some  lilac  bushes  before  they  passed.  Then  I heard 
her  soft  voice  pleading : 

“ But  she  is  so  bright  and  gay,  so  witty  and  pret- 
ty, and  fond  of  me! — oh,  brother!” 

How  my  face  burned  as  he  replied : 

“ Beauty  without  gentleness,  wit  without  rever- 
ence, intelligence  without  discretion.  Such  a char- 
acter I can  never  admire,  and  I can  not  think  her 
a desirable  mate  for  my  dear  little  sister.” 

I started  up  in  angry  tears  and  watched  them  as 
they  walked  away.  I knew  that  timid  little  Prissy 
would  give  me  up,  but  it  was  not  she  I watched  so 
keenly,  hut  her  tall,  manly  brother,  with  his  firm 
step,  dark  curly  hair — cold,  brown  eyes,  and  reso- 
lute expression.  There  was  nothing  I could  de- 
spise or  ridicule.  I had  to  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  he  was  more  attractive  than  any  young  man 
in  town — one  any  girl  might  be  proud  of— and  he 
had  decided  that  I,  the  Queen  of  the  Village,  was 
unfit  to  be  his  sister’s  friend— I,  who  had  been  pet- 
ted and  courted  all  my  life,  in  the  place  where  he 
was  a comparative  stranger ! From  that  moment 
a wild  contradiction  of  feeling  with  regard  to  him 
possessed  me — a determination  to  hate  and  defy, 
and  a wild  longing  to  gain  his  good  opinion.  “ Such 
a character  I can  never  admire”  often  rung  in  my 
ears,  and  stimulated  now  one  and  now  the  other  of 
these  feelings.  “Beauty  without  gentleness,  wit 
without  reverence,  intelligence  without  discretion !” 
Often  and  often,  in  self-humiliation,  I would  own  it 
was  true;  and  again  I would  passionately  assure 
myself  that  he  was  hard  and  unjust. 

We  were  constantly  meeting  in  the  choir,  at 
singing-school,  sewing  circles,  sleigh-rides,  and  all 
the  village  gatherings ; but  I had  carefully  avoided 
being  introduced.  Occasionally  circumstances  had 
compelled  him  to  pick  up  my  book  or  hand  me  a 
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chair,  but  the  civility  was  always  coldly  offered  and 
haughtily  accepted.  Prissy  had  gone  away  to 
school. 

Many  weeks  passed  by,  and  my  power  and  pop- 
ularity waned,  and  Edmund’s  as  steadily  increased. 
One  afternoon  in  November  I went  to  help  decorate 
the  school-house  for  some  exhibition  or  concert  we 
were  to  have,  to  raise  money  for  the  church.  He 
was  not  there,  so  I had  a merry  time,  and,  being 
interested,  staid  until  all  were  gone  except  Ben  and 
Sally  Bowers.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  Sally  ran 
home  for  another  candle,  our  only  one  being"  low. 
All  was  done  but  the  motto  over  the  door,  and  that 
nearly  finished,  when  the  evergreen  gave  out.  Ben 
hurried  into  the  woods  for  more,  leaving  me  alone 
for  a few  moments.  I thought  I would  hang  up  the 
letter  0 we  had  just  made ; so,  slinging  it  over  my 
arm,  and  taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  I climbed 
the  ladder,  and  had  just  adjusted  all  to  ray  satisfac- 
tion, when  my  feet  somehow  slipped,  jerking  me 
downward  so  suddenly  that  the  sleeve  of  the  arm  I 
was  holding  above  my  head  caught  on  a big  nail 
and  was  held  fast,  while  my  left  hand,  which  held 
the  candle,  was  thrown  against  the  crisp  wreath, 
and  they  blazed  up  in  an  instant  all  around  my  face 
and  fingers. 

I could  not  free  my  right  arm ; every  time  I tried 
seemed  to  fix  the  stout  sleeve  more  firmly,  and  only 
made  the  ladder  tremble  dangerously  under  me. 

“Ben!  Ben!”  I shrieked,  “Come quick!  quick! 
I’m  in  trouble !”  And  then  I heard  a man’s  step 
and  voice  close  by. 

“Take  the  candle!”  I cried,  “and  then  get  up 
here,  somehow,  and  lift  me  down.  My  sleeve  is 
caught,  and  I can’t  move,  and  the  ladder  is  slip- 
ping !” 

The  candle  was  snatched  in  a moment,  and  then 
I heard  one  of  the  desks  wrenched  up,  dragged  below 
me,  and  some  one  tall  springing  upon  it  clasped  my 
waist  with  strong,  steady  hands,  lifted  me,  freed  my 
sleeve,  and,  as  the  ladder  fell  from  under  my  feet,  held 
me  close  in  his  arms  and  jumped  lightly  to  the  floor. 
For  one  dizzy  moment  my  head  leaned  against  him, 
while  the  blazing  wall,  the  dim  rows  of  desks,  and 
the  wintry  twih'ght  landscape  beyond  the  open  door, 
blurred  together  and  then  were  gone. 

But  the  cold  air  revived  me  soon,  and  opening  my 
eyes*  looked  up  and  found,  with  a start,  Edmund 
Flint’s  dark  face,  softened  and  anxious,  bending 
over  me. 

“Is  it  you?”  I exclaimed,  with  ungrateful  em- 
phasis. 

“ Yes,  it  is  I,”  he  said,  and  his  face  became  as 
cold  as  usual,  as  I straightened  myself  and  stood 
alone  and  away  from  him. 

For  a moment  we  looked  full  and  haughtily  into 
each  other’s  eyes,  then  mine  fell,  mastered,  and  I 
trembled  as  I said : 

“ Thank  you  for  helping  me  so  quickly  and  kindly. 

I don’t  know  what  I should  have  done.  ^ am  very 
much  indebted  to  you.” 

He  only  bowed  and  went  back  to  tear  down  and 
trample  out  the  burning  wreaths,  while  I went  out 
and  sat  on  the  door-step  w aiting  for  Ben  and  Sallie, 
for  I felt  too  weak  to  go  home,  and  my  burned  hand 
pained  me  cruelly.  Presently  he  joined  me. 

“ You  mustn’t  sit  here ; you  will  get  cold.  Take 
my  arm,  and  I will  go  home  with  you.” 

“ I prefer  to  wait  here  for  Sallie  and  Ben.” 

“Then  I shall  stay  with  you.”  He  sat  beside 
me. 

‘ 1 Why  didn’t  you  drop  that  candle  ?” 

“Because  it  would  have  set  fire  to  those  pine 
boughs  and  then  to  the  ladder.” 

“That  was  very  brave  and  thoughtful  of  you. 
Did  your  hand  get  burned  much  ? Let  me  see  it.” 
His  quiet,  authoritative  air  annoyed  me.  I said  no- 
thing but  concealed  my  hand  under  my  shaw  l. 

“Do  you  hate  me  so  much  that  you  had  rather 
suffer  than  let  me  help  you  ? I wonder  you  let  me 
lift  you  down.” 

“ I thought  it  was  Ben.” 

“And  were  angry  when  you  saw  who  it  was?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You  are  very  honest  at  all  events.  I suppose 
you  will  not  deny  that  you  dislike  me  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Perhaps  you  will  also  tell  me  why?” 

“If  you  choose  to  hear.” 

“Ido.” 

“ Because,  then,  you  took  away  from  me  the  love 
of  the  only  girl  I cared  for.  I was  motherless  and 
lonely,  but  you  thought  me  unfit  for  her.  You 
shamed  me  before  all  the  choir,  and  you  told  Prissy 
I had  ‘ beauty  without  gentleness,  wit  without  rev- 
erence, intelligence  without  discretion.’  ” 

He  turned  red  and  pale  as  I vehemently  spoke. 

“Did  my  sister  tell  you  that  ?” 

“No,  I heard  you  as  you  passed  my  gate,  and  I 
have  disliked  you  ever  since.” 

“ ITou  had  reason  to,”  he  said,  gravely,  “and  I 
thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I am  very  sorry  I judged  you  so  harshly  from 
one  interview.  It  was  wrong  of  me,  and  I beg  your 
pardon.  I have  now  seen  you  truly  brave,  and 
thoughtful,  and  honest.  I never  saw  a girl  before 
that  was  all  of  these ; and  you  must  allow  me  to  say, 
now  that  we  are  speaking  so  frankly,  that  I admire 
you  as  much  now  as  I disliked  you  that  Sunday.  I 
did  take  Prissy  away  because  I saw  she  would  do 
■wrong  rather  than  offend  you,  and  I was  afraid  to 
have  it  so.  I know  you  have  thought  me  hard  and 
tyrannical?”  I nodded. 

“ We  can  call  ourselves  equal  then  as  to  first  im- 
pressions ; but  I hope  that  is  past  now.  Please  let 
me  look  at  your  hand.” 

His  frankness  and  simplicity,  his  apology  and 
praise  had  altogether  disarmed  me.  I was  in  much 
pain,  too,  and  held  out  my  hand  at  once.  He  was 
shocked  at  its  appearance,  and  going  quickly  to  the 
spring  behind  the  school-house  brought  back  a quan- 
tity of  soft,  wet  moss,  in  which  he  gently  wrapped 
it.  Ben  now  appeared ; he  had  lost  the  path,  and 
wandered  away,  and  was  astonished  and  concerned 
at  my  adventure;  but  I saw  his  roguish  eyes. shine 
when  I had  to  let  Edmund  pin  my  shawl,  tie  on  my 
hood,  and  go  home  with  me,  while  he  remained  to 
repair  damages  and  explain  to  Sallie. 

From  that  night  Edmund  preseveringly  sought 


me,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  and  rudeness  my  pride 
often  led  me  to  assume,  for  fear  he  should  suspect 
the  power  he  was  fast  gaining  over  me.  People  be- 
gan to  gossip  about  us;  the  village  was  divided. 
Some  said  it  would  be  a match,  others  declared  that 
as  “ Stella  had  never  minded  any  body  and  Edmund 
had  always  been  obeyed,  it  was  impossible.” 

But  love  made  it  possible.  Long  afterward  he 
told  me  that  at  the  moment  he  took  me  in  his  arms7 
“so  small  and  delicate”  (he  used  to  say),  “but  so 
fearless  and  spirited ; when  I felt  your  proud  little 
head  sink  on  my  shoulder,  I felt  it  shoot  through 
my  heart  that  you  were  for  me,  and  faults  and  all 
I loved  you  as  my  own  from  that  time.” 

With  me  it  was  different.  I felt  his  power  from 
the  first,  but  I was  too  haughty  and  willful,  impa- 
tient of  control  and  reproof,  to  yield  easily  even  to 
love.  He  was  naturally  imperious  and  stern,  and 
had  no  understanding  of  caprice  or  impulse.  His 
life  was  ruled  by  principle  and  religion,  and  I often 
shocked  him,  and  he  often  hurt  me.  Many  a weary 
discussion  we  had,  and  many  a stormy  interview — 
for  we  were  as  different  as  possible,  and  yet  we  loved 
each  other  dearly  all  the  time.  The  boys  and  girls 
•loved  to  get  us  together.  “Here  come  Flint  and 
Steel,”  they  would  say ; “ now  we  shall  have  knocks 
and  sparks.” 

At  last  one  June  evening  Edmund  called  at  the 
door  and  asked  me  to  come  out  to  the  gate  a mo- 
ment. I went,  and  there  by  the  lilac  bush  where 
I had  crouched  nine  months  before  stood  Prissy, 
whom  I had  not  spoken  to  since.  She  sprang  into 
my  arms  and  cried  for  joy.  I gave  one  proud  glance 
at  her  brother,  which  he  met  so  imploringly  that  I 
returned  her  kisses  and  cried  too.  Then  we  had  a 
long  talk,  all  three,  and  agreed  to  forgive  and  for- 
get and  be  the  best  of  friends  for  ever  and  ever.  By- 
and-by  I walked  home  with  Prissy,  and  then  Ed- 
mund returned  with  me.  The  locust-trees  along 
the  lane  were  in  bloom,  and  the  night  air  was  heavy 
with  their  sweetness.  You  know  now,- Annie,  why 
I have  always  loved  it,  for  it  brings  back  to  me  that 
quiet  summer  evening  when  my  true,  brave  lover, 
the  noblest  man  I ever  knew  in  God’s  earth,  offered 
me  the  treasure  of  his  love ; me,  the  vain,  undisci- 
plined child,  so  little  worthy  to  have  won  it.  And 
I did  not  appreciate  it  even  then ; happy  as  it  made 
me,  proud  as  I was  of  it,  I often  tried  it  to  the  ut- 
most, and  gave  him  and  myself  many  bitter  hours 
before  I learned  the  lesson  that  the  girl  who  does 
not  love  well  enough  to  obey  does  not  love  well  enough 
to  marry. 

Of  course  I do  not  mean  when  points  of  conscience 
are  concerned ; that  is  another  thing ; but  outside 
of  that,  in  every  engagement  and  every  marriage 
questions  of  expediency,  preference,  and  judgment 
will  arise,  and  blessed  and  happy  then  is  she  who 
loves  well  enough  to  find  submission  easy.  But, 
as  I said  before,  I had  to  learn  this  lesson  by  suf- 
fering. We  were  engaged  two  years,  and  besides 
many  minor  quarrels,  we  twice  came  very  near 
parting  forever  because  of  my  wicked,  haughty  de- 
termination to  do  my  own  way  and  accept  neither 
advice  nor  reproof. 

Once  when  we  were  on  the  river  with  a part}’’  of 
others  I persisted  in  going  where  the  ice  was  thin 
because  Edmund  had  said,  in  his  quiet,  absolute 
way,  “You  mustn’t  go  beyond  the  bend,  Stella.” 

I made  no  answer.  When  he  was  gone  I heard  the 
girls  laughing  and  saying  I had  found  my  master 
at  last;  and  one  jeeringly  said  I didn’t  dare  go, 
and  was  quite  as  meek  as  Prissy  now.  Stung  by 
her  foolish  words,  I flung  myself  away  from  Prissy 
and  slid  boldly  out  upon  the  forbidden  place.  One 
moment  of  exultation  and  then  the  ice  cracked, 
quivered,  and,  as  a wild  scream  came  from  the  gil  ls, 

I went  down  into  the  death-cold  river.  Some  of 
the  boys  ran  after  Edmund,  and  Ben  Bowers  flung 
himself  flat  near  the  opening  and  caught  my  cloak 
as  I came  up,  and  then,  with  fence-rails  placed 
across,  they  managed  to  help  me  out ; and  the  first 
thing  I saw  was  poor  Prissy  flat  on  the  ground  in  a 
faint,  and  Edmund  running  toward  us  whiter  than 
she  was. 

You  can  imagine  how  ashamed  I was.  But  he 
never  reproached  me  by  a word,  and  after  a week 
of  sickness  and  gentleness  I was  as  gay  and  naughty 
as  ever. 

At  another  time  I was  invited  to  go  on  a sleigh- 
ing party  with  Frank  Prescott,  a handsome,  reck- 
less fellow,  an  old  admirer  of  mine.  Edmund  had 
never  approved  of  him,  and  he  said  at  once  he  could 
not  allow  me  to  go.  I declared  I should  not  con- 
sult him ; he  was  jealous  and  tyrannical ; and  I in- 
tended to  go.  At  last  he  said  if  I did  we  must  part, 
and  I said,  “Very  well.” 

I went.  Frank  was  sober  when  we  started ; but 
when  we  stopped  at  the  Half-way  House,  and  had 
a dance  and  refreshments,  I saw  what  I had  to  ex- 
pect, but  was  too  proud  to  say  a word  even  to  Pris- 
sy, who  had  come  with  her  brother.  When  we 
started  to  return  my  partner  was  so  intoxicated  he 
could  not  drive.  I took  the  reins  and  drove  despe- 
rately fast,  for  I was  now  really  frightened.  Hard- 
ly had  we  left  the  other  sleighs  behind  when  Frank 
threw  his  arm  around  me  and  kissed  me  again  and 
again  with  his  hot,  hateful  lips.  I screamed  as 
loudly  as  I could,  lost  all  control  of  the  horse,  who 
plunged  up  a bank  and  threw  us  both  out  into  the 
deep  snow.  I scrambled  up  unhurt  just  us  Edmund 
and  Prissy  overtook  us,  and  with  tears  of  anger  and 
shame  told  my  story.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
have  Edmund  drag  my  tormentor  by  the  collar  to 
my  feet,  and  make  him  repeat  the  humblest  apolo- 
gy before  he  was  flung  back,  sobered,  into  the  drift. 
But  all  the  way  home,  while  I lay  crying  in  Pris- 
sy’s arms,  I had  no  word  or  look  from  my  lover. 
Stern  and  silent  he  sat.  It  was  a terrible  ride,  and 
ended  in  a cold  “ Good-night”  at  my  door. 

I was  heart-broken  all  the  next  day,  and  finally 
subdued  my  pride  and  sent  a line,  asking  him  to 
come  to  me.  We  had  a long,  sober  talk.  I want- 
ed to  be  forgiven  and  petted  at  once,  but  he  said 
No.  How  noble  and  unselfish  he  was ! I can  re- 
member his  quiet,  firm,  sad  tone  as  he  told  me  that, 
though  he  loved  mo  better  than  his  life,  though  I 
filled  his  heart,  though  with  all  my  faults  he  loved 
m.v.-fypry  boki-andJone  and  could  not  be  happy 
VnMitft?  me?  yet'he'feAred  that  he  was  unsuited  to 
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me — that  I did  not  love  him  well  enough  to  bear 
with  his  stem  temper,  and  so  we  had  best  part.  I 
saw  that  he  was  in  earnest ; that  he  sincerely  pre- 
ferred my  happiness  to  his  own,  and  was  resolute; 
though  his  face  was  pale  with  pain  as  he  refused  my 
caresses  and  coaxing.  Oh,  how  little  and  poor  and 
mean  and  unworthy  I felt — how  senseless  my  past 
willfulness ! 

In  that  moment  a new  and  great  love  filled  my 
heart ; I felt  a thrill  of  assurance  that  to  be  guided 
by  him  would  make  me  happier  than  to  rule  a world. 
That  under  the  sway  of  his  love,  controlled  as  it  al- 
ways was  by  high  principle  and  wise  judgment,  I 
should  be  more  content  than  if  left  to  my  own  ca- 
prices. 

At  last  I made  him  understand  this,  and  then  we 
were  blessed  indeed ; and  through  the  forty  years 
of  our  married  life  there  was  never  again  more 
than  a momentary  cloud  between  us.  Had  he  been 
of  a mean  or  tyrannical  nature  we  should  have  quar- 
reled more  and  more  ; but  he  proved  so  noble,  pa- 
tient, and  just  that  it  became  my  pride  and  joy  to 
acknowledge  his  authority. 

When  God  called  him  from  me  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  brave,  clear  voice  was  only  a flutter- 
ing whisper,  and  his  once  strong  arm  could  not  lift 
the  weary  hand  that  lay  so  light  in  mine,-  he  told 
me: 

44  Stella,  you  have  been  the  great  joy  of  my  life ; 
if  I could  live  it  over  I would  alter  nothing  in  you ; 
I would  only  try  to  serve  God  better  and  love  you 
more.”  And  then  God’s  gates  were  opened  for  him 
and  I was  left  desolate,  only  praying  that  I might 
follow  soon ; but  the  Lord  willed  that  I should  live 
on,  long  past  my  beloved,  past  all  my  early  friends 
— past  strength  and  usefulness  and  sight,  but  not 
past  memory.  That  gives  me  still  my  youth,  my 
husband,  and  all  those  happy  years. 


[Entered  according  to  Aet  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

By  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “ Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  lists  went  by  the  next  day’s  mail.  It  was 
such  a fair,  soft  spring  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the 
March  wind  that  went  roaming  about,  peering  after 
squirrel-cups,  and  alder  flowers,  and  I know  not 
what,  that  every  body  had  gone  out.  Mr.  May 
drove  off  soon  after  dinner  to  Hiccory  Corner,  the 
nearest  village,  saying  nothing,  like  a wise  man, 
of  what  he  might  find  at  the  freight-station.  Mrs. 
May  was  away  on  some  good  errand  among  her  poor 
neighbors ; and  the  children  were  clustered  in  the 
work-shop,  watching  Sam. 

I’m  afraid  that  people  who  are  fond  of  yellow 
satin  and  such  light  trifles  would  not  have  admired 
this  old  work-shop ; but  the  children  thought  it 
perfectly  charming.  It  was  but  a room  in  the  car- 
riage-house, with  two  extremely  cheerful  and  dusty 
windows,  where  whole  generations  of  spiders  had 
spun  their  threads  and  woven  their  tapestry  unmo- 
lested, dealing  out  summary  justice,  with  but  short 
imprisonment  nor  even  the  form  of  a trial,  to  all 
such  wasps,  gnats,  and  blue-bottle  flies  as  came  in 
their  way. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a long  work- 
bench ; and  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  every  comer 
and  window-ledge,  were  full  of  tools.  Tool-chests 
stood  on  the  floor,  boxes  of  nails  and  screws,  old 
pieces  of  iron,  odd  hinges,  lay  in  the  window.  Here 
hung  up  a saw  and  there  a long  plane,  with  twenty 
other  things  of  which  the  children  knew  not  even 
the  name.  At  present  their  whole  attention  was 
fixed  upon  Sam — watching  every  mark  of  his  gim- 
let, winking  their  eyes  at  every  blow  of  his  great 
hammer— so  they  stood  in  a trance  of  pleasure. 

Sam  was  working  away  at  a small  box  with  a 
sloping  roof,  or  rather  with  ends  prepared  for  a 
sloping  roof ; and  two  other  such  boxes  stood  on  the 
work-bench,  each  being  roofed  in  with  neat,  close- 
fitting  panes  of  glass. 

“ I don’t  see  what  the  glass  is  for,  after  all,”  said 
Lily. 

“Don’t  you?”  said  Sam.  “Suppose  we  should 
break  out  all  the  glass  in  our  windows  some  cold 
night,  what  then?” 

“Oh,  to  be  sure!  the  glass  keeps  the  heat  in. 
But  then  how  does  it  get  in,  Sam  ? you  can’t  make 
a fire  in  this  little  place.” 

“This  little  place  would  burn  up  pretty  quick  if 
I did,”  said  Sam.  “The  heat  gets  in  through  the 
glass,  Lily,  from  the  sun.  And  it  gets  in  better 
and  quicker  when  the  glass  is  sloped  in  this  way 
toward  the  sun  than  if  it  were  set  up  straight  as  it 
is  in  our  windows.” 

“I  wish  I understood  why,”  said  Clover. 

“ Papa  ’ll  tell  you  some  day,  or  I will,”  said  Sam, 
hammering  away.  “ I haven’t  time  just  now.” 

“ Here’s  papa  this  minute,  ” said  little  Primrose. 

“ Why,  so  he  is !”  said  Lily,  going  to  one  of  the 
dusty  windows.  “He’s  left  the  wagon,  and  is 
coming  over  here  with  a big,  big  package  in  his 
hands.” 

Sam  looked  up  for  a moment  and  said,  “Ah!” 
with  an  expression  which  proved  that  he  understood 
the  package  thoroughly ; and  then  began  to  whistle 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  and  to  use  his  hammer  with  great 
energy  all  at  once. 

“Sam  likes  something ,”  said  Primrose,  with  a 
laugh.  ‘ ‘ He  always  does  when  he  whistles  that.” 

“ Sam  likes  several  things— Primrose  among  the 
rest,  ” said  her  brother,  stooping  down  to  kiss  her. 
“ But  here’s  papa.” 

And  Mr.  May  entered,  bearing  the  great  package. 
Such  a package ! with  long,  white  handles  sticking 
out  atop,  and  sharp,  black  points  and  corners  piercing 
the  brown  wrapping  paper  below : the  whole  tied  up 
and  bound  together  with  “ forty  strings,”  Lily  said, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  keep  curiosity  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance. The  children  clustered  round,  asking  at 
least  a question  for  every  string ; Sam  stopped  hie 
whistling,  indeed,  outUfres^jeet  tb  tiis  tatter’s  pres. 


ence,  but  there  was  the  fullest  smile  of  pleasure  on 
his  face  as  he  laid  down  his  hammer  and  stood  still 
to  watch  the  proceedings ; and  as  for  Mr.  May  him- 
self, he  was  clearly  as  eager  as  the  children,  but  he 
would  not  answer  a single  question.  There  he 
stood,  untying  some  strings,  cutting  others  with  his 
knife,  laughing  at  the  children,  giving  their  cheeks 
a pat  or  a kiss,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  still  at 
work  on  the  package. 

Such  a package ! I must  say  again.  It  was  ut- 
terly bewildering  and  mysterious.  And,  like  an 
Arabian  Nights’  difficulty,  vanishing  into  another 
just  as  great,  the  large  package  presently  resolved 
itself  (when  the  fortieth  string  was  cut)  into  three 
packages — each  one  wrapped  up  in  stiff  brown  pa- 
per, tied  round  with  numberless  strings,  out  of 
which  peeped  white  handles  and  black  comers,  just 
as  before. 

44  There,”  said  Mr.  May,  with  great  satisfaction, 
taking  the  three  packages  in  hand,  and  measuring 
the  respective  length  of  the  white  handles,  “ this 
tallest  one  is  for  Clover,  and  the  next  for  Lily ; 
and  this  smallest  of  all  must  bo  for  Primrose ! In 
fact,  it  looks  just  like  her !” 

“ Papa  ?”  said  Clover,  doubtfully,  as  she  took  the 
package. 

“ I know ! I know !”  exclaimed  Lily,  tearing  at 
the  brown  paper  which  shielded  hers.  “It’s  our 
tools ! our  garden  tools  ! Oh,  papa,  how  good  you 
are ! Oh,  whatever  shall  I do  with  these  strings ! 
What  is  the  use  of  tying  things  up  so ! Oh,  Sam, 
I see  the  end  of  something  sticking  out  of  mine !” 

And  Lily  tugged  at  the  strings,  and  pulled,  and 
tore  the  paper  off,  leaving  the  strings  yet  on ; and 
finally  caught  up  Sam’s  chisel,  and  began  to  work 
at  the  fastenings  with  that  in  an  alarming  way. 

“Here,  here !”  said  her  brother.  “ If  that  is  to 
be  the  style  of  operations,  you  may  as  well  have 
help  and  a better  tool.”  And  Sam  took  out  his 
knife,  and  quickly  cut  the  cords,  one  after  the  other. 

Clover,  meanwhile,  was  patiently  untying  her 
knots,  one  by  one.  She  had  hardly  spoken,  had 
not  exclaimed  at  all;  but  two  pink  spots  in  her 
cheeks  grew  very  deep  as  she  wrought  with  the 
hard,  unyielding  bits  of  twine,  her  fingers  trembling 
with  eagerness,  though  they  labored  on  so  steadily. 

Little  Primrose,  on  her  part,  was  another  picture. 
After  one  prolonged  look  at  her  package,  as  if  to 
find  out  wherein  it  resembled  her  crimson  merino 
and  golden  hair  and  little  white  ruffle,  she  stood  at 
a sort  of  “parade  rest;”  the  package  “grounded,” 
her  small  fingers  clasped  tight  about  it,  and  her 
whole  attention  given  to  Clover’s  knots  and  Lily’s 
fingers;  her  eyes  dancing  as  each  fastening  gave 
way.  Then,  when  brown  papers  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  bright  little  steel  tools,  with  their  neat 
white  handles,  came  full  into  view,  Primrose  gave 
one  long  “Oh!”  of  wondering  delight;  and  then, 
as  the  only  other  thing  she  could  say,  turned  round 
to  her  father  and  held  her  little  mouth  for  a kiss. 

“ Why,  Prim,  do  you  like  them?”  said  Mr.  May, 
laughing  and  holding  her  fast,  package  and  all. 
“ Well,  young  ones,  be  as  happy  as  you  can,  I must 
go.”  And  with  a silent  embrace  from  Clover,  and  a 
rather  vociferous  one  from  Lily,  Mr.  May  departed. 

“Now,  Sam,”  said  Lily,  “pift  your  work  right 
up  and  tell  us  all  about  these  thfng*.  Oh  dear!  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life  !” 

Sam  laughed,  and  sitting  down  on  the  work-bendi 
drew  Primrose  into  his  arms. 

“ Does  not  this  little  one  want  to  see  her  tools  ?” 
he  said. 

“Oh  yes!”  said  Primrose.  “But  my  fingers 
aren’t  strong  enough.” 

4 ‘ Mine  are,”  said  Sam.  “ There,  you  sit  up  here 
by  me  on  the  bench,  and  we’ll  untie  all  these  knots, 
and  talk  to  Clover  and  Lily  at  the  same  time. 
What  do  you  want  to  know  about  first,  Lily?” 

“This,  I suppose,"  said  Lily,  displaying  one  of 
her  tools,  “ is  a spade.” 

“That  is  a spade.  See  what  a beauty  of  a little 
one  papa  has  got  for  Primrose ! with  a wee,  wee 
handle  just  big  enough  for  her  little  fingers.  It’s 
perfect.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that,  from  the  way 
the  little  fingers  took  hold  of  it. 

“ But  I thought  you  were  going  to  dig  the  ground 
for  us,  Sam?”  said  Lily. 

“ So  I hope  to  do  the  first  time.  But  then  there 
may  be  light  digging  to  do  afterward,  and  trans- 
planting, and  all  that.” 

“And  we  want  to  learn  how,  any  way,”  said 
Clover. 

“Well,  what’s  this?”  said  Lily.  “Oh  dear! 
there  comes  Jack.  Now  we’ll  have  a bother.” 

“This?”  said  Jack,  unceremoniously  catching  it 
from  Lily’s  hand,  “ ha ! a fine  tool,  I declare ! This, 
young  ladies,  is  called  a rake ; and  it  is  chiefly  use- 
ful for  tearing  your  flower  leaves  into  long  strips, 
to  make  them  look  fringy.  It  adds  very  much  to 
the  striking  effect  of  a flower-garden.” 

“ You  hush,  Jack,”  said  Clover,  giving  his  shoul- 
der a gentle  tap.  “I  know  a little  about  rakes. 
Sam,  what’s  this  ?” 

“A  trowel.” 

“ And  trowels  are  used  for  digging  up  stones,  and 
conveying  them  to  the  gravel-walk  or  the  grass,” 
said  Jack. 

“They’re  for  transplanting,”  said  Sam,  smiling, 
“for  digging  up  little  obstinate  weeds,  for  filling 
flower-pots,  and  for  smoothing  the  ground  where 
you  want  to  sow  seeds.” 

“And  this,”  said  Jack,  taking  up  another  tool, 
“is  commonly  called  Neptune’s  trident,  which  you 
perceive  it  resembles.  In  the  Bea,  as  used  by  its 
original  owner,  it  was  excellent  for  spearing  fish ; 
but  by  the  strange  mutation  of  mortal  things  it  is 
now  used  in  gardens,  to  spear  caterpillars,  grubs, 
and  earth-worms.  This  one  of  Prim’s,  you  see.” 

“Indeed  mine  won’t  be  used  for  any  such  thing,” 
said  Prim,  indignantly.  ‘ 4 Spear  caterpillars,  truly ! 
I don’t  mean  to  have  one  in  all  my  garden.” 

“Oh ! don’t  you?”  said  Jack.  “ That  alters  the 
question.” 

“Ite  a weeding-fork,  Prim,”  said  her  oldest 
brother;  “and  weeds,  I’m  afraid,  you  will  have 
now  and  then.  See,  you  stick  the  little  fork  in  so, 
and  it  loosens  the  earth,  and  the  weeds  can  be  pulled 
right  up  by  the  roots.” 


4 * How  nice ! ” said  Lily.  ‘ 4 Only  I don’t  mean  to 
have  any  weeds.  Oh,  I’m  so  happy  ! Come,  let’s 
go  and  show  ’em  all  to  mamma.” 

“ But  just  wait  till  I gather  up  my  strings,”  said 
Clover. 

“Leave  ’em  here,”  said  Lily,  “you  don’t  want 

“ They  may  be  useful,”  said  Clover,  sedately. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !”  said  Jack,  turning  a somersault 
in  one  corner  of  the  work-shop.  * 4 Such  model  gar- 
dens! One  will  have  no  caterpillars,  and  t'other 
will  have  no  weeds ; and  the  other — I don’t  know, 
111  keep  watch  about  Clover’s.  She’s  as  old-fash- 
ioned as  a gray  rock,  and  about  as  steady.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
a New  England  Seminary,  a fanciful  theme  was  read,  en- 
titled “A  Visit  to  the  Moon.”  In  this  theme  was  a de- 
scription of  a dinner  party  among  the  Lunaites ; and  we 
remember  being  struck  by  one  fact  that  was  stated,  name- 
ly: that  the  inhabitants  of  our  satellite— having  reached 
a point  of  perfection  that  even  Delmonico  might  envy- 
dispensed  entirely  with  waiters.  In  place  of  them  were 
cunning  little  steam-engines,  conveniently  fitted  up,  run- 
ning around  the  dining-table  on  circular  tracks,  and  dis- 
tributing every  imaginable  delicacy  to  the  guests.  We 
believe,  also,  that  there  was  some  contrivance  for  convey- 
ing the  viands  to  the  mouth  of  each  individual.  We  give 
publicity  to  these  statements,  in  the  hope  that  some  enter- 
prising person  may  hasten  to  make  his  fortune  by  appro- 
priate inventions.  We  will  lay  no  claim  to  the  patent 
right.  And  in  these  days  of  “ flying  ships”  nothing  should 
be  considered  impossible. 

There  are  machines  for  every  thing  nowadays.  Sewing, 
writing,  wringing,  washing,  laughing  machines  (may  not 
gas  so  be  called?),  and  so  qjj  ad  infinitum.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  as  yet  no  external  thinking  ma- 
chine has  been  invented ; and  here  is  a chance  for  some- 
body 1 The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  authors  and 
editors,  sitting  cozily  at  their  desks,  may  turn  a crank, 
set  the  machinery  agoing,  lean  back,  close  their  eyes  for 
a comfortable  nap,  and  awake  to  find  a thrilling  novel  or 
a learned  editorial  all  ready  for  the  press  1 

Speaking  of  machines  reminds  us  of  a little  note  recent- 
ly found  among  a package  of  law  papers  in  the  pocket  of  a 
New  York  lawyer.  It  is  without  date  or  signature : 

“Dear  Brother, — I’m  curious  to  learn  how  you  make 
the  new  washing  machine  go.  You  said  you  were  told  it 
would  earn  its  price  in  six  weeks  or  so.  Can  you  wash 
whatever  you  want  to?  from  a shirt  to  a pair  of  lace  cur- 
tains ? and  has  the  waste  pipe  where  the  suds  run  a grat- 
ing to  catch  all  the  buttons?  I imagine  you  probably 
couldn’t,  but,  however,  it  possibly  may  be — don’t  you  think, 
slowly  turning  the  crank,  you  could  carefully  wash  a baby  ? 
I suppose  after  breakfast  on  Monday,  as  you  go  out  to  black 
your  bootees,  you  stop  on  the  way  to  the  kitchen  and  do 
the  week’s  washing  with  ease.  And  after  a little  more 
practice,  I imagine,  my  versatile  brother,  you’ll  do  all  the 
washing  with  one  hand,  while  you  polish  your  boots  with 
the  other. 

“Since  you  were  the  person  to  buy  it,  do  you  use  it 
yourself  all  alone  ? Or  sometimes  let  Emily  try  it,  while 
you  stand  and  laugh.at  the  fun?  Does  the  handle  blister 
yonr  hands  ? Do  the  rollers  get  rusty  and  squeak  ? Is 
the  thing  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be  ? And  if  it’s  cracked 
say,  does  it  leak  ? If  it  still  holds  its  own  in  your  mind, 
does  it  hold  in  the  water  all  right?  Why  should  a poor 
wash-tub  be  sound  when  its  owner  never  was  * tight  T Ex- 
cuse me  once  more  if  you  will,  I ask  for  the  pleasure  of 
knowing:  Do  you  keep  that  washing-machine  still,  or  do 
you  keep  it  agoing  ?" 

A little  attention  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  city 
railroad  cars  would  not  be  out  of  the  province  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  Many  of  them  are  kept  in  a state  of 
filthiness  almost  intolerable.  The  old,  musty  cushions, 
jvhich  have  served  the  public  for  years  and  years,  should 
be  removed,  and  clean  cane-bottomed  seats  be  substituted. 

A large  milk  establishment  in  Boston  was  recently  ex- 
amined by  the  authorities  of  that  city.  Four  large  casks, 
weighing  probably  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  were 
discovered,  and  they  investigated  the  contents  of  one  of 
them.  It  was  filled  with  refined  whiting,  and  on  taking 
a sample  for  experiment,  they  found  that  mixing  it  with 
water  gave  a very  good  imitation  of  milk. 

A new  method  of  managing  boarding-school  young  la- 
dies has  been  recently  adopted  at  a seminary  in  Indianap- 
olis. The  other  day  the  principal  learned  that  some  of  his 
pupils  had  packages  of  letters  from  young  gentlemen  in 
the  city — tender  epistles.  Exasperated  beyond  endurance 
he  caused  the  young  ladies  to  stand  up  before  the  entire 
school  and  read  the  letters  in  full,  with  the  names  of  the 
writers.  There  was  a fluttering  in  the  school. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  been  presented  with  a large  and 
beautiful  collection  of  fishes  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
A pleasant  autograph  note  accompanied  the  gift. 

Small  as  ladies’  bonnets  are  nowadays  the  newspapers 
can’t  let  them  alone.  One  says : 

“A  lady  in  the  country  wrote  to  a friend  in  the  city  to 
purchase  tor  her  a new  spring  bonnet,  ishe  desired  the 
crown  to  measure  seven  inches— just  enough  to  cover  her 
waterfall— and  a red  ribbon.” 

Another  announces : 

“A  new  bonnet  is  out— a common  white  handkerchief 
is  passed  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  tied  under  the 
throat,  with  a wreath  of  roses  in  the  shape  of  a horseshoe 
on  top." 

Still  another:  • 

“ A new  style  of  bonnet  has  t urned  up  at  Richmond, 
Indiana.  It  is  described  as  ‘consisting  of  two  straws, 
tied  together  with  a blue  ribbon  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  red  tassels  suspended  at  each  of  the  four  ends  of  the 
straws.  Price,  nineteen  dollars.’  ” 

A Dutchman  once  being  called  upon  to  testify  in  court 
as  a witness,  exhibited  a singular  confusion  as  to  his  own 
identity.  The  usual  question  being  asked,  “What  is 
your  name?”  he  replied,  “ Veil,  I calls  mineself  Fred,  but 
maybe  so — I don’t  know — it  is  Yawcup.  You  see,  chudge, 
mine  modder  she  have  two  little  poys ; one  oi  them  was  me 
and  one  was  my  broder,  or  one  was  my  broder  and  t’other 
was  me — I don’t  know  which ; and  I was  chust  so  old  as 
my  broder  was  young,  or  my  broder  was  chust  as  old  as 
me— I don’t  know  which,  and  mine  modder  she  don’t ; 
and  one  of  us  wds  named  Fred  and  t’other  Yawcup,  or 
one  named  Yawcup  and  t'other  Fred — I don't  know  which : 
and  one  of  us  got  died,  but  mine  modder  she  never  could 
tell  whether  it  was  me  or  mine  broder  what  got  died;  so, 
chudge,  I does  not  know  whether  I am  Fred  or  Yawcup, 
and  mine  modder  she  don’t  know.” 

Those  who  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  for  them- 
selves a place  in  the  “ Poet’s  Comer”  may  find  consolation 
in  a bit  which  we  cut  from  an  exchange: 

“ A gentleman  in  Scotland  lias  preserved  an  old  num- 
ber of  the  Greenock  Advertiser,  containing  the  following 
announcement : 

“ ‘ Notice  to  Correspondents T.  C — The  lines  com- 

mencing “ On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low,”  are  not  up 
to  our  standard.  Poetry  is  evidently  not  T.  C.’s  forte.'  ’’ 

These  two  little  gems  of  thought  are  full  of  truth  und 
beauty:  • 

“The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection, 
even  in  the  kindliest  soul,  is  tenderness  toward  the  hard, 


forbearance  toward  the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart  to- 
ward the  cold,  philanthropy  toward  the  misanthropic.” 

“Christian  graces  are  like  perfumes— the  more  they 
are  pressed  the  sweeter  they  smell ; like  stars,  they  shine 
brightest  in  the  dark ; like  trees,  the  more  they  are  shaken 
the  deeper  root  they  take,  and  the  more  fruit  they  bear.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  journals  that  on  the  recent  jour- 
ney of  the  royal  family  to  Auxerre  the  Empress  was  at- 
tired in  the  “ most  simple  stylo."  Her  dress  is  described 
as  of  rich  black  gros  silk,  with  an  immensely  long  train, 
which  was  covered  with  small  jet  stars ; a tiny  sac-paletot, 
likewise  studded  with  jet  and  trimmed  with  guipure ; and 
a white  rice-straw  bonnet  of  the  Lamballe  form,  fringed 
with  jet  and  tied  with  Mexican  blue  ribbon  strings— such 
was  Her  Majesty’s  traveling  coBtume.  An  anecdote  is 
told  relating  to  this  Auxerre  journey  which  shows  how 
observant  the  Empress  is,  and  how  gracefully  her  remarks 
are  responded  to.  Among  the  notabilities  who  came  to 
welcome  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  M.  Camille  Doucet  was 
conspicuous  in  his  dress  as  counselor-general,  having  been 
generally  seen  during  the  winter  in  his  academic  robes. 
The  Empress  soon  singled  him  out,  exclaiming,  “You  are 
every  where,  and  always  in  a different  dress ;”  to  which 
M.  Doucet  replied,  “ Yes,  Madame,  I do  change  my  cos- 
tume very  frequently,  but  my  sentiments  never." 

Among  the  new  materials  for  summer  dresses  are  the 
piques , which  are  woven  this  season  so  as  to  look  as  though 
they  were  coarsely  ribbed,  and  they  are  generally  covered 
with  a pattern.  The  patterns  imitate  braided  arabesque 
guipure ; there  are  also  flowers  and  horseshoes,  and  sev- 
eral  other  designs,  generally  on  white  grounds.  Percales 
are  very  popular  for  demi-toilette , and  the  newest  pat- 
terns in  this  material  are  stripes  of  a dark  color  with  large 
daisies  or  camei,  or  stars  in  the  stripes ; the  ground  of 
the  dress  is  either  white  or  maize  color. 

As  a change,  there  is  a new  material  called  the  Sultane. 
It  is  made  of  very  fine  wool,  with  satin  stripes,  and  is 
something  like  the  woolen  Chambury  gauze.  It  is  very 
pretty  in  light  color,  such  as  the  new  blue,  pink,  mauve, 
and  sea-green.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  many  pretty 
promenade  toilets  are  made  of  it,  trimmed  with  ribbon  of 
the  same  color  and  with  Thibet  fringe. 

It  is  not  such  a difficult  matter  to  be  well  dressed  in 
summer  without  spending  a great  deal  of  money,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  iq  winter.  Freshness  is  the  great 
merit  of  a summer  toilet. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Why  was  Noah’s  ark  like  a smoke-house  ? — Because  it 
had  a Ham  in  it.  

Visible  Speech.—”  Taking  a Sight" 


Drawing  the  long  Bo-hea.— We  have  just  been  in- 
formed, by  one  competeut  to  know,  that  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  positions  is  that  of  a tea-taster.  We  can  easily 
believe  it  is  much  qiore  so  than  that  of  Poetaster,  but  that 
it  is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  a year  is  a draught  diffi- 
cult  to  swallow;  and  suggests  the  remark  that  such  a 
sum  must  come  out  of  the  measure  so  well  known  as  a 
Pekoe  Lies. 


“A  lot  of  copper  ore  in  pigs!"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  a. 
her  eye  caught  an  accouut  of  some  smelting  operations. 
“ I don’t  wonder  they  have  the  scrofula  and  every  thing 
else  that  is  bad.  I dare  say  their  lard  is  nothing  but  ver- 
digrease,  for  copper  is  very  delatorious." 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  GIRL’S  LAMENT. 
Perchance  I sit  me  down  to  eat. 

With  hunger,  which  I’m  told  is  fain , 
Impatient  that  the  milk  is  lait, 

And  grieve  to  find  my  bread  is  pain! 
My  wordless  woe  ’tis  vain  to  tell 
When  even  salt  becomes  a sell 

A cabbage  head  is  but  a chou. 

My  honey  is  disguised  in  miel: 

For  water  I must  swallow  eau; 

The  town  I find  dishes  up  in  vielle! 

I grumble  at  the  broil  I take 
Like  old  John  Rogers  at  his  stake. 

A word  to  you,  my  reader  friends, 

I’m  forced  to  tell  it  entre  nous , 

No  language  but  the  French  can  lend 
An  old  enchantment  to  the  views; 

The  truest  word  of  all  their  mots 
Is,  silly  people  are  the  sots. 


“What  is  the  future  state?”  said  a clergyman  to  a 
sprightly  little  girl.  “Illinois,  Sir.”  “No,  no,”  said  the 
clergyman.  “ I mean  what  is  the  real  future  condition  of 
men  and  women  ?”  “ Why,”  replied  she,  after  some  hes- 
itation, “I  suppose  they  are  to  be  married." 


A Tissue  of  Lies.— A forged  bank-note. 


Why  is  an  over- worked  horse  like  an  umbrella?— Be- 
cause it  is  used  up. 


Why  is  a beef-steak  like  a locomotive?— It's  not  of 
much  account  without  it’s  tender. 


A Frenchman  can  not  pronounce  “ ship."  The  word  is 
“ sheep”  in  his  month.  Seeing  an  iron-clad,  he  said  to  a 
boy,  “Ish  dish  a war  sheep?"  “No,”  answered  the  boy, 
“ it’s  a ram.” 


A Bar  Sinister.— A turnpike. 


At  a fancy-dress  ball  in  Paris  recently,  a lady  was  seen 
in  a very  low-bodied  dress,  while  floating  and  waving  an 
abundance  of  green  gauze.  She  was  politely  asked  by  a 
gentleman  what  she  personated.  “The  sea.  Monsieur.” 
“ At  low  tide,  then,  Madame.”  The  lady  blushed  and  the 
gentleman  smiled. 


“The  Rake’s  Progress.”— Over  the  flower-beds. 


Judicious  Selection.— On  Good  Friday,  in  a town  in 
North  Wales,  an  elderly  minister,  with  a bald  pate,  judi- 
ciously selected  for  his  text,  “My  sins  are  greater  in  num- 
ber than  the  hairs  on  my  head.” 


A Good  Place  for  Patent  Hair  Dyes.— Oonada ; for 
there  the  hare  is  always  gray. 

In  an  old  family  Bible  in  Connecticut  the  record  of  a 
birth  is  entered  in  this  wise:  “Elizabeth  Jones,  born  on 
the  20th  November,  1186,  according  to  the  best  of  her 
recollection !"  

A baker  has  invented  a new  kind  of  yeast.  It  makes 
bread  so  light  that  a pound  of  it  weighs  only  twelve 
ounces.  m # 

If  a young  man  spends  two  hours  with  a young  lady  ev- 
ery night,  and  her  old  folks  don’t  make  any  fuss  about  it, 
and  his  old  folks  don’t  make  any  fuss  about  it,  the  two 
young  folks  may  be  said  to  be  engaged. 


A Yankee  made  a bet  with  a Dutchman  that  he  could 
swallow  him.  The  Dutchman  lay  down  upon  the  table, 
and  the  Yankee,  taking  his  big  toe  in  hie  mouth,  nipped 
it  severely.  “Oh,  you  are  biting  me,"  roared  the  Dutch- 
man. “ Why,  you  old  fool,”  replied  the  Yankee,  “ did 
you  think  I was  going  to  swallow  you  whole?" 


“ Wife,"  said  a hen-pecked  husband,  “go  to  bed.”  “I 
won't."  “ Well,  then,  sit  up  ; I will  be  minded  1" 
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THE  FENIAN  RAID. 

"We  give  on  this  page 
and  on  page  397  illustra- 
tions of  the  Fenian  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  W aterloo  is 
just  a little  way  from  Fort 
Erie.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  gives  a very 
good  account  of  the  raid : , 

On  Thursday,  May  31,  a con- 
siderable number  of  Fenians 
had  quietly  gathered  into  Buf- 
falo, calling  themselves  labor- 
ers, bound  for  California.  At 
about  half  past  two  next  morn- 
ing they  had  collected  at  Black 
Bock,  some  three  miles  north 
of  Buffalo,  and  here  they  at 
once  crossed  the  Niagara  River 
by  the  aid  of  two  tugs  and  four 
canal-boats.  They  landed  safe- 
ly, under  the  green  flag,  and 
at  once  took  possession  of  the 
ruins  of  old  Fort  Erie,  just  at 
the  place  where  the  lake  nar- 
rows to  the  river.  Their  num- 
ber was  somewhere  from  1000 
to  1500.  Their  military  organ- 
ization consisted  of  four  regi- 
ments, the  Thirteenth,  or  Ten- 
nessee, the  Seventeenth,  or 
Kentucky,  the  Eighteenth,  or 
Ohio,  and  the  Seventh,  or  Buf- 
falo, besides  an  Indiana  de- 
tachment. All  these  had  Col- 
onels, and  the  whole  were  under 
Col.  O’Neii.i,,  formerly  known 
as  having  enlisted  a regiment 
for  the  rebels  of  such  of  our 
soldiers  in  ttie  horrible  den  at 
Andersonville  as  preferred  dis- 
honor to  death. 

This  crossing  had  been  suc- 
cessfully concealed  from  the 
United  States  authorities.  At 
embarking  in  the  Fenian  fleet 
the  men  received  anna  and 
ammunition,  but  no  commis- 
sariat seems  to  have  been  or- 
ganized. They  at  once  cut  the 
telegraph  wires  leading  into 
Canada,  tore  up  the  track  of 
the  railroad  near  them,  and 
advanced  westward  along  the 
lake  shore  toward  Port  Col- 
bome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal. 

The  first  Canadian  force  to 
come  into  actual  conflict  with 
the  Fort  Erie  Fenians  was  a 
body  of  about  1400  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Bookeb  or  Bu- 
chanan, which  had  hastened 
to  Port  Colborne,  while  another 
force,  under  Colonel  Peacock, 
was  advancing  upon  the  Fe- 
nian rear,  up  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er, via  Chippewa.  Booker’s 
troops  met  O’Neilt.  and  his 
Fenians  about  S a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  June  2. 
O’Neuj.  was  advancing  west- 
ward, and  now  took  post  at 
Limestone  Ridge,  somewhat 
less  than  half-way  from  Fort 
Erie  to  Port  Colborne.  There 
was  a sort  of  battle,  in  which 
— though  there  are  various  re- 
ports— the  Canadians  seem  to 
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CONGRESS  HALL,  SARATOGA,  NEW  YORK.— [Photogbapued 


FENIAN  RAID  INTO  CANADA— RUINS  OF  FORT  ERIE.-[Skj:tohed  ire  J.  P.  Hoffman.] 


THE  FENIAN  RAID— BRITISH  FLAG  CAPTURED  BY  THE  FENIANS 
[Skbtched  by  J.  P.  Hoffmas.] 


THE  FIRE  IN  SARATOGA— BROADWAY  THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 
[Photographed  by  A.  S.  Aveey.] 


THE  FIRE  IN  SARATOGA. 


Congress  Hall  Hotel  in  Saratoga  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  morning  of  May  29.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve  the  flames  were  dis- 
covered in  the  north  wing  of  the  building,  and  issu- 
ing from  the  apartment  known  as  the  ironing  and 
linen  room,  wherein  the  women  ironers  had  been  at 
work  until  an  unusually  late  hour  on  the  night  be- 
fore to  be  in  readiness  for  the  annual  opening  of  the 
house,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  very  day  of 
the  fire.  The  frailty  of  the  immense  structure  was 
soon  apparent  in  the  instantaneous  spread  of  the 
flames,  and  hut  little  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  a complete  and  impressive  heap  of  ruins. 
The  glare  of  the  fire  was  plainly  visiblo  in  Troy, 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  throughout  all  the  adja- 
cent country. 

The  loss  involved  in  this  fire  was  nearly  $200,000. 
Congress  Hall  was  built  in  the  year  1812  by  Mr. 
Gideon  Putnam,  and  it  was  while  superintending 
the  work  upon  the  building  that  he  fell  and  injured 
himself,  and  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.  The 
hotel  was  kept  in  the  family  for  a number  of  years, 
•when  a Mr.  Van  Scuoeniioven  bought  it.  He  left 
it  in  his  will  to  Mr.  Kinsley,  his  son-in-law;  and 
in  1850  the  only  surviving  heir,  Mr.  E.  V.  Kinsley, 
came  into  possession,  all  his  relatives  being  burned 
or  drowned,  or  both,  on  the  ill-fated  steamboat 
llenry  Clay.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hathorn,  the  last  pro- 
prietor, bought  the  house  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1854,  and  had  retained  his  right  in  it  ever  since. 
He  has  had  partners  with  him,  but  he  himself  had 
been  the  man  of  the  establishment.  The  largo 
number  of  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
and  around  the  hotel  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
hut  they  were  such  as  made  it  equal,  if  not  superi- 
or, to  any  in  the  place.  A new  office  had  been 
made  in  the  front  of  the  building,  which  included 
the  room  formerly  occupied  as  a bar-room,  and  ex- 
tended back  as  far  as  the  piazzas.  The  bar-room 
had  been  sent  down  stairs,  as  also  several  other 
branches  of  hotel  appointments.  Mr.  Hatiiorn 
had  announced  his  intention  of  opening  the  hotel 
on  Monday,  May  28. 
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WHY  SHAKE  HANDS  WITH 
NEIGHBOR  JONES? 

My  neighbor  Jones  is  of  portly  mien, 

His  face  both  smooth  and  bland, 

And  he  has  a terrible  way— to  me— 

Of  heartily  shaking  my  hand. 

Now  there  is  nothing  of  which  to  complain 
In  a good  and  hearty  shake, 

But  upon  my  word  with  my  neighbor  Jones 
I feel  as  if  handling  a snake. 

He  meets  me  at  church  in  the  midst  of  a crowd, 
Or  sometimes  he  meets  mo  alone, 

And  his  eyes  they  glare  with  a grayish  stare, 
And  the  look  of  a rounded  stone. 

I am  getting  afraid  of  my  neighbor  Jones, 

Of  the  touch  of  his  clammy  palm, 

And  I am  afraid  that  his  stony  eyes 
Have  always  a meaning  of  harm. 

I know  that,  one  day,  when  my  pigs  broke  through 
Into  Jones’s  pasture  field, 

He  kindly  opened  my  garden  gate, 

"Where  they  ruined  my  early  yield. 

I know  that  when  Sue,  my  brindled  cow, 

Was  choking  in  yonder  lot, 

That  Jones  sat  still  on  his  fence  and  watched, 
But  Jones  to  me  came  not. 

I know  that  Jones,  ih  digging  a well, 

Cut  off  the  stream  of  mine, 

And  I know  that  Jones  both  chuckled  and  laughed, 
As  though  the  joke  were  fine. 

And  I know  that  Jones  has  threatened  the  law 


“Recollect!” 

‘ ‘ Oh  yes,  certainly ! I bought  a new  cap ! ” 

“Tell  me  how  and  where  you  bought  it.” 

The  old  man  told  him  every  thing  connected  with 
his  purchase,  upon  which  the  chief  laughed  heartily, 
and  exclaimed  s 

“Poor,  honest  man  that  you  are,  you  have  be- 
come a member  of  a band  of  thieves ! Do  you  not 
perceive?  The  twenty  caps  of  the  same  shape  and 
color  were  to  serve  them  as  a mark  for  recognition ; 
and  as  every  pickpocket  seeks  to  divest  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  his  stolen  goods,  they  have 
taken  you  for  an  accomplice,  and  transferred  these 
articles  to  your  pockets.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  accident  and  to  you.  Take  this  money  and  buy 
another  cap  from  one  of  the  principal  magazines ; 
then  bring  this  one  back  immediately ; for  as  I hope 
to  have  the  whole  gang  in  my  power  to-morrow  you 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  being  arrested  also.” 

The  old  man  went  into  a shop  and  purchased  an- 
* other  covering  for  his  head ; but  as  he  was  about  to 
tie  up  the  cap  in  his  handkerchief,  in  order  to  take 
it  back  to  the  police-office,  he  found  in  the  crown, 
to  his  no  small  surprise,  a costly  piece  of  lace.  ' He 
hastened  to  deliver  this  fresh  booty  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chief,  who«gain  burst  into  a peal  of  laughter 
when  he  beheld  the  despairing  countenance  of  the 
honest  thief. 

The  necessary  measures  were  immediately  taken. 
Two  dozen  detectives  were  made  acquainted  -with 
the  form  of  the  cap;  and  simultaneously,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  hour,  every  possessor  of  the  sign 
was  placed  in  durance  vile. 


THE  SOUTHERN  METHODIST 
BISHOPS. 


For  things  not  worthy  a song; 

But  I always  give  in  to  my  neighbor  Jones, 
Though  the  principle  is  wrong. 

I know  that  Jones  once  pulled  at  the  ear 
Of  Billy,  my  eldest  born, 

And  that  I incurred,  by  my  peaceable  way, 

My  Billy’s  utter  scorn. 

That  Billy  declares  when  he  shall  grow  big 
That  there’s  death  to  Jones’s  ears, 

But  still  I have  hope  he  will  change  his  mind, 
Like  myself— when  Jones  appears. 

But  why  do  I shake  old  Jones’s  hand? 

It  is  not  for  love,  I am  sure. 

Or  rather,  why  let  him  shake  hands  with  me, 
When  his  shaking  I can  not  endure? 

I wish  that  the  fashion  of  shaking  hands 
Would  go  out  with  the  spring  or  fall, 

And  I ask,  when  I think  of  my  neighbor  Jones, 
Why  do  they  shako  hands  at  all? 


THE  HONEST  THIEF. 

There  once  lived  in  St.  Petersburg  an  aged  man, 
who,  though  poor,  had  always  been  noted  for  strict 
honor  and  integrity,  and  whose  whole  course  of  life 
was  regular  as  clock-work.  Each  morning  he  left 
his  modest  dwelling  at  precisely  the  same  hour, 
passed  through  the  old-clothes  market  to  his  Bu- 
reau, and  after  his  six  hours’  labor  was  accomplish- 
ed returned  home  by  the  self-same  route.  His  gar- 
ments were  shabby  from  long  service,  and  the  cov- 
ering of  his  cap  was  worn  to  shreds.  The  urgent 
solicitations  of  his  daughters  finally  induced  him  to 
replace  the  latter  article ; and  seeing  some  of  a green 
color  one  day  in  a shop  window,  he  -went  in  and  in- 
quired the  price.  The  shopman,  however,  refused 
to  sell  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  already  be- 
spoken, and  offered  to  show  him  others  of  a different 
hue ; but  the  old  man  had  set  his  heart  on  green. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  man,  “ if  you  must  abso- 
lutely have  it,  take  it,  and  if  needs  must  I can  finish 
another  by  to-morrow  to  take  its  place.” 

The  bargain  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  the 
next  day  no  small  excitement  was  created  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cap,  which  elicited  from  his  col- 
leagues smiling  congratulations  upon  his  successful 
purchase. 

Two  days  afterward,  the  heat  being  intense  in 
the  Bureau,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  handker- 
chief, in  order  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  aud  drew  forth,  to  his  great  astonishment,  one 
of  fine  India  foulard  silk.  He  showed  it  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  inquired  if  he  had  not  by  mistake  ap- 
propriated another  person’s  property;  but  one  and 
all  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  agreed  unan- 
imously that  it  must  be  a surprise  from  one  of  his 
daughters. 

“ Children,”  said  he,  upon  his  return  to  his  house, 

“ who  has  done  this  ? Do  you  wish  to  make  me 
vain  in  my  old  age  ?” 

His  daughters  also  declared  their  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  and,  after  many  random  guesses,  finally 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  must  have  been  put  in 
his  pocket  by  their  cousin,  who  spent  the  last  Sun- 
day with  them ; and  the  handkerchief  was  carefully 
put  aside  by  their  father. 

On  the  following  day,  as  he  was  carefully  spread- 
ing his  coat-tails  in  order  to  seat  himself  at  his  desk, 
he  felt  something  hard  in  both  his  pockets,  and  put- 
ting in  his  hand  brought  out  from  one  a gold  watch 
and  from  the  other  a well-furnished  purse.  This 
time  his  reason  was  overwhelmed ; but  after  long 
reflection  he  formed  a sudden  resolution.  He  had 
been  more  punctual  than  the  other  officials,  and  was 
alone  in  the  room ; he  therefore  determined  to  say 
nothing  to  them  of  his  discovery,  and  as  soon  as  the 
office  hours  were  over  he  went  directly  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Police  and  solicited  a private  audience.  He 
then  produced  the  watch  and  purse,  and  related  the 
history  cf  the  handkerchief.  After  the  Chief  had 
fully  possessed  himself  of  all  the  particulars  he  said : 

“ It  is  very  singular!  Has  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  happened  to  you  before?” 

“Never  before  last  week.” 

“ Have  you  made  any  change  in  your  dress  with- 
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The  Episcopal  College  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  consists  of  ten  Bishops,  three  of 
whom  are  not  assigned  to  regular  duty  because  of 
their  advanced  age,  and  four  were  elected  and  or- 
dained at  the  late  session  of  the  General  Conference, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

We  present  this  week  a representation  of  the 
whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  venerable 
Senior  Bishop,  Soule,  whose  feeble  health  detained 
him  from  the  Conference  at  which  the  photograph 
was  made  from  which  an  engraving  is  rendered. 
The  subjoined  sketches  give  an  outline  of  the  main 
facts  in  the  history  of  each,  with  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  s 

1.  Joshua  Soule  is  a native  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He 
entered  upon  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry  in  the 
last  year  of  the  last  centuiy ; was  ordained  Deacon 
in  1801,  Elder  in  1803,  and  Bishop  in  1824.  He  is 
a man  of  large  build,  powerful  physique,  and  ma- 
jestic appearance ; has  endured  immense  hardships 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  itinerant  ministry,  and 
exerted  a very  great  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
Methodism  on  this  continent.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  relieved  from  regular  Episcopal  duty,  and 
in  a serene  old  age  is  waiting  his  change  at  his  simple 
residence,  near  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

2.  James  Osgood  Andrew  was  born  in  Georgia, 
in  1794 ; entered  the  ministry  in  1812 ; was  ordained 
Deacon  in  1814,  Elder  in  1816,  and  Bishop  in  1832. 
Without  learning,  he  made  his  way  by  the  natural 
powerful  eloquence  of  his  preaching  aud  the  pious 
industry  of  his  pastoral  labors.  He  is  genial, 
warm-hearted,  and  simple.  He  has  retired  from  | 
the  active  Episcopacy ; but  in  memory  of  his  for- 
mer labors,  and  in  respect  for  the  great  purity  of 
his  character,  he  is  warmly  cherished  by  his  Church, 

3.  Robert  Paine  is  a native  ofNorth  Carolina ; 
born  in  1799;  a Licentiate  in  1818,  a Deacon  in 
1822,  his  ordination  having  been  delayed  by  the 
absence  of  Bishops ; an  Elder  in  1824,  and  a Bishop 
in  1846.  He  is  a man  of  high  intellect,  strong 
passions,  magnanimous  spirit,  and  considerable  cul- 
ture. He  is  represented  as  the  philosopher  of  tlie 
Episcopal  Bench.  He  seems  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ments, but  is  powerful  when  aroused.  Often  im- 
petuous, he  is  always  generous.  His  knowledge 
of  law  makes  him  an  excellent  presiding  officer. 
As  a preacher  he  is  exceedingly  unequal.  When 
he  succeeds  his  pulpit  efforts  are  very  impressive ; 
his  failures  are  total.  He  was,  we  believe,  Presi- 
dent of  La  Grange  College,  in  Alabama,  when  elect- 
ed Bishop.  His  uttered  opinions  have  great  weight 
in  the  Annual  and  General  Conferences. 

4.  George  Foster  Pierce  was  born  in  Georgia, 
in  1811 ; began  to  preach  in  1830 ; ordained  Deacon 
in  1832,  Elder  in  1834,  and  Bishop  in  1854.  He  is 
affable,  careless  in  his  manners,  very  handsome  in 
face  and  person,  with  a dark  eye  and  a remarkably 
charming  smile.  In  the  pulpit  he  has  had  the  rep- 
utation of  great  brilliancy.  He  is  still  a powerful 
preacher.  His  voice  is  like  a bugle ; it  stirs  you 
from  afar.  Not  remarkable  for  discrimination,  he 
carries  his  measures  by  the  force  of  the  enthusiasm 
his  magnetic  style  seems  to  kindle.  He  is  a liberal 
thinker  and  a genial  companion.  In  Georgia  his 
influence  is  unrivaled. 

5.  John  Early  was  bom  in  Virginia.  He  i 
believed  to  be  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1807  ; was 
ordained  Deacon  in  1809,  Elder  in  1811,  and  Bishop 
in  1854.  He  is  a man  of  remarkably  commanding 
presence.  In  all  crowds  where  he  is  a stranger  his 
appearance  attracts  immediate  attention.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  Apostle  and  the  General. 

was  born  to  command,  and  he  does  command.  He 
has  been  a great  worker.  His  energy  is  tireless. 
At  his  advanced  age  he  can  travel  as  much  as  any 
of  his  colleagues;  and  although,  by  reason  of  his 
multitude  of  years,  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  Episcopal  labor,  and  takes  his  place  with 
Bishops  Andrew  and  Soule,  his  presidency  at  the 
late  General  Conference  is  said  to  have  shown  his 
clear  head  and  strong  hand,  grasping  and  managing 
the  reins  to  the  last. 

6.  Hubbard  Hinde  Kavanaugii,  a native  of 
Kentucky,  was  born  in  1802  ; entered  the  ministry 
in  1823;  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1825,  Elder  in 
1827,  and  Bishop  in  1854.  He  is  a hearty  Chris- 
tian— very  simple,  very  discreet,  slow  in  the  chair 

point  of  order,  very  reliable  upon  points  of 


law  if  time  be  given,  happy,  pure,  peaceful,  much 
loved  and  much  respected.  As  a preacher  he  re- 
quires a long  time  to  fire  up,  but  when  heated  he 
is  a pulpit  engine  of  several-preacher-power. 

7.  William  May  Wightman,  a native  of  South 
Carolina,  was  bom  in  1808 ; entered  the  Conference 
in  1828;  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1830,  Elder  in 
1832,  and  Bishop  in  1866.  He  is  below  the  medium 
height,  with  a head  and  face  not  very  indicative  of 
high  intellect,  yet  he  is  in  reality  a man  of  very 
considerable  ability  and  elegant  culture,  has  been 
editor  and  professor,  and  was  President  of  the  South- 
ern University  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Episco- 
pacy. Those  who  are  intimate  with  him  manifest 
a warm  affection  for  his  person  and  character. 

8.  Enoch  Mather  Marvtn  was  bom  in  Mis- 
souri, in  1823 ; was  a Licentiate  in  1841 ; ordained 
Deacon  in  1843,  Elder  in  1845,  and  Bishop  in  1866. 
He  is  a tall,  thin,  cadaverous  man  in  his  appear- 
ance, wears  his  hair  long  and  careless,  is  wholly 
unshaven ; has  a clear,  blue,  deep  eye,  a high  in- 
tellectual brow,  and  a nose  which  makes  his  whole 
face  look  like  the  portraits  of  Calvin.  His  mental 
endowments  are  lofty,  his  temper  gentle,  his  spirit 
Christian,  his  preaching  very  superior,  and  his  la- 
boriousness— notwithstanding  his  apparent  feeble- 
ness— really  exemplary. 

9.  David  Setii  Doggett  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
in  1810 ; entered  the  Conference  in  1829 ; was  or- 
dained Deacon  in  1832,  Elder  in  1833,  and  Bishop 
in  1866.  He  is  slender,  graceful,  pleasant,  culti- 
vated, and  eloquent.  He  is  a good  man,  a scholar 
of  considerable  acquirements,  and  a delightful  and 
edifying  preacher.  He  has  been  editor  of  several 
periodicals  and  a professor. 

10.  Holland  Nimmons  M'Tyeire  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  in  1824;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1845 ; was  ordained  Deacon  in  1848,  Elder  in  1849, 
and  Bishop  in  1866.  He  has  been  editor  of  several 
Church  periodicals.  As  a preacher  his  matter  is 
solid,  but  his  deliveiy  is  slow — very  slow ; as  a 
writes  he  is  most  lucid  and  pungent.  Nothing 
comes  from  his  pen  which  does  not  arrest  attention. 
He  is  very  vigilant  aud  very  sagacious.  He  never 
barks  at  what  he  thinks  wrong ; he  bites,  always 
putting  his  teeth  into  the  point  of  the  error.  He  is 
upright  in  person  and  character,  has  a steel-gray 
incisive  eye,  and  a hard  face,  which  is  wonderfully 
relieved  by  a remarkably  illuminating  smile.  He 
is  a man  of  rare  executive  power,  aud  upon  this 
characteristic  his  friends  base  their  hopes  of  a most 
useful  Episcopal  career  for  this  youngest  of  the  four 
Bishops  called  to  that  office  by  the  Church  at  its 
late  General  Conference. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


leans  children  are  much  older,  so  to  speak,  than  the 
children  of  the  North.  Those  who  have  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twelve  have  left  childhood  en- 
tirely behind  them,  and  are  prepared  to— and  do 

act  the  part  of  men  and  women. 

“ Going  to  school  at  a very  early  age,  the  climate, 
like  a hot-house,  forces  them  quickly  to  maturity ; 
but  whether  the  average  of  life  is  so  long  as  in  less 
forward  countries  is  very  doubtful.” 

CROONS  FOR  THE  CRADLE. 

Full  well  I recollect  the  rhymes, 

The  ballads  of  my  cradle  times, 

© Numrfel 

For  often  Emma  Jane  would  bring 
Her  darning  to  my  crib,  and  sing 
Of— -well,  of  almost  any  thing  l 

© Nursetfe! 

She  rocked  my  cradle  to  and  fro 
The  while  she  chanted  soft  and  low, 

© Nuraerld 

And  I remember  how  I hung 
On  all  she  said,  on  all  she  sung; 

For  I was  musical,  though  young, 

© Nttracrlc ! 

She  said,  “There  was  a little  man!” 

Ay,  marry,  thus  the  tale  began, 

© Nurserle! 

“ He  had  a little  gun,”  she  said, 

‘ 1 With  bullets  that  were  made  of  lead” 
(They  generally  are , I’ve  read), 

© Nuvserfe! 

Anon  she  sang  about  the  fall 
Of  Humpty  Dumpty  from  a wall, 

© Nurserle! 

And  then  her  voice  would  sink  again 
To  something  of  a softer  strain — 

Some  exhortation  to  the  rain, 

© Numrfe! 

She  said  that  if  it  went  away 
It  might  return  another  day, 

© Nuracrfe! 

She  sang  to  me  of  Jack  and  Jill, 

Who  came  to  grief  upon  a hill, 

Through  taking  up  a pail  to  fill, 

© Nutsrrle! 


Mr.  A.  R.  W.’s  sketches  on  pages  392  and  393, 
illustrating  the  May-day  Festival  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Freedmen’s  School  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  are  thus  described  by  the  artist : 


I would  I were  a child  again, 

To  hear  the  songs  of  Emma  Jane, 

© Nurserfel 


“freedmen’s  SCHOOL  AT  VICKSBURG. 

“One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  these 
schools  for  freedmen  is  the  cleanliness  and  good 
clothing  of  a majority  of  the  scholars.  Of  course 
there  are  ragged  and  rough  specimens,  but  these 
are  not  the  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  many  evidences 
I have  found  in  Mississippi  of  the  general  well-be- 
ing of  the  negroes,  and  their  capacity  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  These  scholars,  embracing  all  ages 
from  the  grandam  down  to  the  infant,  are  attent- 
ive, and  master  their  tasks  without  any  appearance 
indicating  that  the  labor  is  irksome.  The  lady 
teachers,  with  a little  tact;  do  almost  any  thing 
with  them ; and,  although  all  teaching  is  a weari- 
some business,  I should  judge  that  these  people 
showed  the  average  intelligence  displayed  in  the 
New  York  public  schools.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  schools,  Chaplain  Warren,  considers  that  in 
all  that  pertains  to  language  they  are,  perhaps, 
ahead  of  white  children  in  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion. How  far  their  capacity  for  education  would 
carry  them  is  doubtful.  Tjjpt  these  schools  will 
vastly  improve  the  colored  people  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt;  the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  that  point. 
The  school-house  is  a dilapidated  affair,  and  the 
owner  is  anxious  to  get  it  into  his  possession  again. 
The  location  of  the  school  will  have  to  be  changed. 
The  prejudice  of  the  Southern  people  against  the 
education  of  the  negroes  is  almost  universal. 

“MAY  FESTIVALS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

“New  Orleans  has  been  the  scene  of  a number 
of  festivals  during  the  present  month,  in  honor  of 
May  and  the  flowers. 

“The  Germans  have,  according  to  time- hon- 
ored custom,  sweltered  and  guzzled  lager,  with  ad- 
ditions in  the  shape  of  loud-smelling  rye-bread, 
louder  sausages,  and  absolutely  noisy  garlic  and 
cheese ; after  which  they  danced  in  the  hot  sun,  in 
a mob,  upon  a platform,  perspiring  happily,  and 
causing  the  air  to  reek  with  recollections  of  the 
above-mentioned  comestibles.  The  Fenians  have 
had  their  little  picnic  (iu  peace),  and  other  May 
picnics  are  in  contemplation ; but  the  prettiest  fes- 
tival was  that  of  a dancing-school — patronized,  I 
was  informed,  by  none  but  the  children  of  the  ‘ elite’ 
of  New  Orleans. 

“This  entertainment  came  off  at  the  French 
Opera-house,  where  the  little  pupils  resolved  them- 
selves into  an  amateur  ballet-corps,  and  gave  tab- 
leaux and  fancy-dances,  succeeded  by  a ball,  in 
which  the  spectators  were  allowed  to  join  after 
eleven,  the  hour  when  most  of  the  little  ones  went 
home. 

“ The  tableau  selected  for  the  sketch  is  the  crown- 
ing of  the  May  Queen  of  the  Fairies  by  Morning, 
Night  standing  near  by,  and  a little  boy,  person- 
ating Bacchus,  ready  to  present  a bouquet — although 
what  in  the  name  of  goodness  Baocbus  has  to  do  with 
the  fairies  deponent  is  unable  to  tell ! Premature 
‘ three-year-olds,’  who  might  be  the  originators  of 
all  the  jokes  attributed  to  that  age  in  the  ‘ Editor’s 
Drawer,’  occupied  pedestals  in  the  character  of 
Cupids.  Gas,  candles,  flowers,  scenery,  and,  above 
all,  Blue-fire,  made  quite  a pretty  spectacle ; and 
the  children  acquitted  themselves  with  a self  con- 
fidence and  ease  quite  remarkable.  The  New  Qr- 


Ohl  cradle-days  forever  flown! 

Young  hopes  forever  overthrown! 

I walk  the  world  alone — alone! 

© Nutserfe! 


Moth  and  Freokt.es.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  GREAT  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perfect  Photographs  instantly  made  in  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Price  26  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MEEKER  PlGKFORD,  106  Nassau 
St,  New  York.  Liberal  discoun.  the  Trade. 


Fever  and  Ague  Extinguished. 

Marty rs  to  Intermittent  Fever,  a word  with  you.  The 
responsibility  for  your  suffering  rests  upon  yourselves. 
Just  as  surely  as  you  shake  to-day,  or  will  shake  to-mor- 
row,  HOSTETTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH  BIT. 
TERS  will  extinguish  the  disease  under  which  you  labor. 
Had  you  taken  this  genial  tonic  as  a preventive,  you 
would  have  no  need  of  it  as  a cure,  for  it  renders  the  sys. 
tem  impervious  to  all  miasmatic  fevers.  But  since  you 
neglected  the  precaution,  rid  yourselves  without  delay  oi 
the  complaint  by  resorting  to  the  only  reliable  remedy. 
Break  the  chills  with  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS,  and 
they  will  return  no  more.  This  is  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands, and  it  will  be  yours.  Quinine  is  a slow  means  of 
relief;  it  is  nauseous  to  the  last  degree;  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  malady  itself;  in  many  cases  it  utterly 
fails.  How  different  is  the  effect  of  the  Bitters.  Their 
curative  action  is  rapid ; they  are  agreeable  to  the  palate ; 
they  are  not  only  entirely  harmless,  but  tend  inevitably  to 
strengthen  the  constitution  and  prolong  life;  they  never 
have  faded,  and  It  is  confidently  assumed  that  they  never 
can  fail  in  any  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  however  Invet- 
erate in  its  character.  To  be  without  HOSTETTER’S 
BITTERS  In  any  region  infested  with  Intermittent  or  Re- 
mittent Fever  is  simply  to  reject  safety  and  court  disease. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 


In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DRAPER,  No.  63 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Fish-Hook.  A 
perfect  trap; 

springs  open  in  the  fish's  mouth ; sportsmen  and  hoys  all 


*EFH  BRIGGS,  336  Bro 


one’  dozen,  and  trade-prices,  io  ou 
Broadway,  New  York.  Room 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. 

the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELRY  AT 
LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000 1 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  contaiuing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Unparalleled  Success.  Immense  Popularity. 

Triumph  of  Enterprise  over  Difficulties. 

The  Work  Taken  in  Hand  by  The  People. 

$50,000  as  Working  Capital 

IN  THE 

MAMMOTH  OIL  ENTERPRISE 

Being  rapidly  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Great  Success 

Of  the  Plan  for  the 

GRAND  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 

All  Agents  must  report  weekly.  The  public  can  find 
full  particulars  in  this  paper  (date  of  June  9th).  Circulars 
free.  Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

14  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Brandreth’s  Pills. 

COSTIVENESS,  DIARRHCEA. 

They  are  taken  umby  the  absorbents,  and  carried  into 
the  circulation,  thnmfh  which  medium  they  are  convey- 
ed to  every  part  of  the  body. 

If  the  pain  affects  the  joints,  a single  dose  produces  re- 
markable benefit  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  costive- 
ness, diarrhoea,  and  dysentery;  though  with  the  last- 
named  they  may  be  required  night  and  morning  for  some 
days  before  decided  relief  is  obtained.  In  affections  of  the 
lungs,  throat,  bead,  and  in  Pleurisy,  the  relief  is  certain; 
the  excretory  organs  throw  off  with  ease  the  phlegm,  and 
the  breathing  becomes  freer.  Spasmodic  asthma  is  often 
cured  by  a single  dose. 

Principal  office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  Medicines. 

BUY  IT  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY. 

The  Gold  Medal 

Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $5  ©O. 


Entirely  new,  useful,  btbong,  compact,  eJ 

ti  ELEGANT,  PEBFEOT  IN  FORM,  AND  CHEAP.  FULLY  Si 
£ LICENSED  AND  PATENTED,  WITH  LATEST  USEFUL  “ 
IMPROVEMENTS.  RELIABLE  IN  ITS  WOBK;  DOES  J*. 
l/l  NOT  DROP  STITCHES.  SEWS  FIKM,  AND  WITH 

GREAT  SWIFTNESS.  WlLL  NOT  RAVEL  OUT.  SEWS  JJ1 
gj  THE  STITCH  THE  SAME  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  WILL 
O NOT  BREAK  THREADS.  DOES  WHAT  NO  OTHER  MA-  iq 
^ CHINE  WILL  DO,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  PRICED.  Smart  O 

u Agents  can  make  $20  or  $30  per  pay,  $100  per  H 
«g  week,  $400  per  month,  $5000  per  year  We  are 
now  ready  to  receive  proposals  to  establish  per-  G 
•«  manent  agencies  throughout  the  country.  Sin-  g 

b,  OLE  MACHINES  BENT  PER  EXPRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  23 

P PRICE,  $5.  Address  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  £ 
H MACHINE  CO.,  S.  E.  corner  Ann  and  Nassau  g- 
Streets,  New  York.  ji 

BUY  IT  FOR  YOUR  WIFE. 

HISTORY  OF  WEST  POINT 

AND  ITS  MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  DURING  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLTTION, 

And  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

BY  CAPT.  EDWARD  O.  BOYNTON.  A.M  , 

Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy. 
Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings. 

1 voL,  8vo.  Blue  Cloth,  $0.  Half  Calf,  $7  50.  Full 
Morocco,  $10.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  No.  192 
Broadway. 


Now  I Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep. 

A most  touching  Ballad,  with  Chorus.  Words  by  Miss 
Hattie  Fox ; music  by  A.  D.  Walbridge.  All  of  the  mu- 
sical critics  and  the  leading  vocalists  of  New  York  pro- 
nounce this  the  very  best  song  of  the  seasoa  Pried  30 
cents.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.  WM.  A.  POND  & 
CO.,  No.  54T  Beoadway,  New  York. 


]YeW  PHYSIOGNOMY,  or  “SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
•“  ' TER,”  as  manifested  through  Temperament  and 
External  Forms,  and  especially  in  the  “ human  face  di- 
vine." One  voL,  T68  pages,  and  more  than  1000  illustra- 
tions, with  index  complete.  By  S.  R.  Wells,  Editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.  Address 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 

$6§  MAGIC  ti»0 

fe  Timekeeper 

And  Vest  Chain,  $2  00. 

A genuine  English  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Composite 
Timekeeper,  with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial, 
inhandsome  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 years;  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  a most 
elegant  and  perfectly  reliable  Pocket  Companion  and 
magnificent  present  for  Ladies'  or  Gentlemens'  use. 
Price  each,  small  size,  with  a rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest 
Chain,  only  $2.  Mailed  free.  Agents  Wanted  every 
where.  Price  list  free.  Address  M.  A.  NEILE  & CO.. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25$  lb. 

G R E E N T E AS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  $ lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  $ tb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  $ lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $125$  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $110;  best$120$tt>. 

Our  Black  and  Green  Mixed  Teas  will  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  suit  all  tastes,  being  composed  of  the  best 
Foo-Chow  Blacks  and  Moyune  Greens.  English  Breakfast  is  not  recommended,  excepting  to  those  who  have  acquired 
luired  a taste  for  that  kind  of  Tea,  although  it  is  the  finest  imported. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  then-  intrinsic  worth,  keeping  in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  them. 

Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.;  best, 40c.  $ lb.  Hotels,  Saloons, Boarding-House  Keepers, and Fam- 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  ol  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and 
DINNER  COFFEE,  which  wc  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  $ lb.,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  $ lb.  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  comer  of  Church  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City; 

No.  640  Broadway,  corner  of  Bleecker  Street;  No.  503  Eighth  Avenue,  near  Thirty-seventh  Street; 

No.  299  Spring  Street;  No.  205  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, comer  Concord  Street. 

COUNTRY  CLUBS,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small  Stores  (o,  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thou- 
ands,  all  oi  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled;  and  in  case  of  clubs  can 
have  each  party’s  name  marked  on  their  packages  as  directed,  by  sending  their  orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  SL 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  Clubs  in  most  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful. 
Some  of  our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  while  others  keep  a standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a 
given  quantity  each  week,  or  at  Btated  periods.  And  in  all  cases  (where  a sufficient  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  have  re- 
peated their  orders. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  Post-Office  Drafts  or  Money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express;  but  larger  ordere  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery.  * , 

We  return  thanks  to  parties  who  have  taken  an  Interest  in  getting  up  Clubs.  And  when  any  of  them  come  to  New 
York  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  call  upon  us  and  make  themselves  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  a Club  of  over  $30.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford. 

The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story: 

Chillioothe,  Peoria  Co.,  Illinois,  June  2,  1866. 

Great  American  Tea  Company ; 

Gents,— The  teas  I ordered  from  you  arrived  here  one  week  ago  to-day,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  that 
have  tried  them.  Inclosed  please  find  $193  25,  amount  in  full  for  the  above-named  teas,  by  express.  Also,  another 
Club  Order  for  $261  25  worth  more  of  the  same  quality  of  teas,  as  per  following  list.  Please  send  it  to  my  address, 
with  bill,  to  be  collected  on  delivery.  Send  by  American  Express  Co.,  via  La  Salle,  111.,  to  Chillicotbe,  111. 

Hearty  thanks  for  complimentary  package.  Yours,  etc.,  T.  Pool. 


5 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . . . .John  Cravens,  .at  $1  25. . . .$6  2 
2J-  lbs.  “ ~ " " -*■  * * 


25.. ?  r e 

25. . j  6 ‘ 


. 125 
. 100 
. 6 25 


, J.  Hathaway,  .at 

at  ids.  imperial do  ..at  i 

1 lb.  Uncolored  Japan G.  W.  Pool,  .at  1 

lib.  Oolong G.  W.  Pool,  .at  1 

5 lbs.  Young  Hyson Jacob  Booth,  .at  1 

2J-  lbs.  “ F.  S.  Wilmer.  .at  1 

2 i lbs.  Imperial F.  S.  Wilmer. . at  1 

2 lbs.  “ Dr. H.  A.  Raney,  .at  1 

3 lbs.  Uncolored  Japan  do.  ..at  1 

1 lb.  Imperial E.  Mitchel.  .at  1 

1 lb.  “ J.  S.  Kenner,  .at  1 

2 lbs.  “ Orion  Powell,  .at  1 

5 lbs.  “ Samuel  Butler,  .at  1 

2 lbs.  Uuc’l'ed  Japan . Weidman  Fuller,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

1 lb.  Oolong S.  A.  Lyon,  .at  1 00. ...  1 00 

2 lbs.  “ J.  J.  Calder. .at  100....  2 00 

2 tbs.  “ A.  P.  Webler.  .at  100....  2 00 

2 ib.  Uncolored  Japan.  .Thos.  Caldwell,  .at  1 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson Geo.  W.  Bets,  .at  1 

2 lbs.  “ ....Sam’l  Powell.. at  1 

2}  lbs.  Imperial B.jS.  Scott . . at  1 

21  lbs.  Gunpowder B.  S.  Scott,  .at  1 

" lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . A.  C.  Shumway.  .at  ’ 


.....  1 
....  250 
.....  625 


250 
.....  250 
....  2 50 


. 2 50 


1 lb.  Oolong A.  C.  Shumway.  .at  1 00. ...  1 00 


lbs.  Imperial A.  Hakes,  .at  1 21 

5 lbs.  Young  Hyson John  Miller,  .at  1 21 

2 lbs.  Oolong Mrs.  L.  Booth,  .at  10 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson. J.  W.  McCutchin.  .at  1 21 

2 lbs.  “ Philip  Peck,  .at  12 

2 lbs.  “ . . . S.  H.  Wetmore.  .at  12 

lib.  Uncolored  Japan.  S.(H.  Wetmore.  .at  12 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson Geo.  P.  Smith,  .at  12 

1 lb.  Imperial Geo.  P.  Smith,  .at  1 2! 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson N.  Smith,  .at  1 2 

1 lb.  Imperial H.  Cliapen.  .at 

1 lb.  Oolong... 


. 3 75 
. 6 25 
. 2 00 


...  12 
. 12 


..H.  Chapen.  .at 


...  125 
...  100 
...  125 

1 lb.  Oolong Richard  Hoadley.  .at  1 00. ...  1 00 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson Theo.  Stone,  .at  1 25. . . . 2 50 


2 lbs.  Oolong. . 


. .Theo.  S 


...  JMi ae.  .at  100....  2 00 

lbs.  Young  Hyson Jobe  Brown,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . . . .Ivony  Butler,  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

2 lbs.  Oolong Ivony  Butler,  .at  1 Oo. ...  2 00 

5 lbs.  Oolong Fred.  Biagg.  .at  1 00. ...  5 00 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson W.  Hoover,  .at  1 25 1 25 

1 lb.  Oolong Thos.  O’Brien,  .at  1 00. ...  1 00 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson Thos.  O’Brien,  .at  1 25 1 25 

2 tbs.  Young  Hyson. Mrs.  H.  C.  Calder.  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

1 lb.  Imperial C.  Stowell.  .at  1 26. ...  1 25 

1 lb.  Uncolored  Japan C.  Stowell . . at  1 25. ...  1 25 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . . . Hiram  Daman . . at  1 V 5. ...  2 50 

1 lb.  “ .Munson  Hinman.. at  1 25 1 25 


Carried  up. . 


Brought  up $126 

3 lbs.  Young  Hyson John  Scott,  .at  1 25 3 

2 lbs.  Gunpowder Wm.  Scott,  .at 


2 lbs.  Imperial A.  Chandler,  .at  1 26. ...  2 50 


2 tbs.  Young  Hyson A.  Chandler,  .at  12! 


1 lb.  Young  Hyson Joel  1 

1 lb.  Gunpowder Joel  Hakes.. at 

1 tb.  Imperial Daniel  Dolivan.  .at  l zi 

3 tbs.  Young  Hyson Jacob  Clemer. .at  1 21 

2 lbs.  Imperial Robert  Will,  .at  12 

2 tbs.  Uncolored  Japan. . .Robert  Will,  .at  12 

4 tbs.  Young  Hyson Georee  Witt,  .at  * " 


uaac  Nurs..  at 
. .Lucus  Root. . at 
...Amos  Root. .at 
..E.C.  Root.. at  125....  6 


250 
...  375 
...  125 


. . . . 3 75 
...  3 75 
...  250 
...  500 
...5  00 
...  6 25 
, 500 


4 lbs.  “ James  Rowe,  .at 

2 tbs.  “ E.C.  Stowell..  at  1 25....  2 60 

2 lbs.  Imperial E. C.  Stowell.  .at  1 25 2 50 

2 tbs.  Young  Hyson P.  W.  Crady.  .at  1 25. ...  2 50 

1 lb.  Guupowder John  Clark,  .at  1 25 1 25 

lib.  “ R.  J.  Nurs.  .at  1 25. . . . 1 25 

1 lb.  “ Jessey  Zink. . at  1 25. ...  1 25 

2 tbs.  “ P.  A.  Pool,  .at  1 26. . \ 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson P.  A.  Pool,  .at  1 25. . / 

2 tbs.  Oolong P.  A.  Pool,  .at  1 00. . > 12  00 

2 tbs.  Imperial P.  A.  Pool,  .at  1 25. . I 

2 tbs.  Uncolored  Japan P.  A.  Pool,  .at  1 i 

2 tbs.  Young  Hyson Theo  Newell,  .at  1 ! 

1 ib.  Young  Hyson O.  Stowell.  .at  1 ! 

lib.  “ B.  Hamlin.. at  1 

1 tb.  “ N.  Hamlin,  .at  125....  125 

lib.  “ A.  Brewster,  .at  125... 

1 tb.  Imperial J.  N.  Pratt  at  1 25. . . 

2 tbs.  Imperial Dr.  S.  Trimble,  .at  1 25. . . 

2 tbs.  Oolong Dr.  S.  Trimble,  .at  1 00 2 ' 

3 lbs.  Oolong A.  Powell,  .at  1 00 3 00 

2 lbs.  Uncolored  Japan J.  Powell,  .at  1 ~ 

Hb.  “ J.  Daboll.  .at  1 

2 lbs.  “ E.  Reed,  .at  1 

1 lb.  Imperial P.  Russell . . at  1 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson Q.  Saxtou.  .at  1 - 

5 lbs.  Imperial J.  B.  Evans,  .at  1 25 6 

2 lbs.  Imperial John  Jukes,  .at  1 25 2 50 

1 ib.  Imperial Jos.  Cooper,  .at  1 25. ...  1 25 

1 lb.  Oolong Jos.  Cooper,  .at  1 00 1 00 

4 lbs.  Imperial Levi  Hicks,  .at  1 25. . . . 6 00 

1 tb.  Imperial Wm.  Blue,  .at  1 25. . . . 1 25 

1 lb.  Imperial John  Colar.  .at  1 25. . . . 1 25 

1 lb.  Imperial Dick  Simpson,  .at  1 25 1 ' 

1 lb.  Oolong Dick  Simpson,  .at  “ ““ 

Total 


. 2 50 


, 125 
125 
, 250 


. 250 
. 1 25 
. 2 50 


. 600 


. 100 


P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  price  oi  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  83  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  .New  York, 

Save  just  Published  > 

THIRTY  YEARS  of  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER. 

Comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  oi  the  Plains;  Explora- 
tions oi  New  Territory;  A Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
Winter;  Descriptions  of  the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the 
West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunting  them;  with  Incidents  in  the  Life 
of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c.,  &c.  By  Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A., 
Author  oi  “The  Prairie  Traveler.”  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“No  Name,”  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “ An- 
tonina,” &c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  60. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor 

Hugo,  Author  of  “Les  Hiscrablea.”  8vo,  Paper  75  rents.  ( Fifteenth 
Thousand.) 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 

Author  oi  “ Hali  a Million  of  Money,”  “ Barbara’s  History.’  “ The  Lad- 
der of  Life,”  “ My  Brother’s  Wife,”  &e.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper  50  cents. 


b Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works  by  Mail , postage  free , to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


CtC  SEWING  ftE 
MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862;  Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
double  or  single  thrkad  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.” — Neu> 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  aU  ordere, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  B.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y„  and  by  return  mail  rec  ive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  eo. 


A LADY,  who  has  been  cured  of  great  nervous  debil. 

ity,  after  many  years  of  misery,  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  fellow-sufferers  the  sure  meaus  of  relief.  Ad- 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  whito 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  tha 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  IL,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers  in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D., Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  III, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  foe  the  West. 


WANTED ; 

R MONTH  paid  to  Agents  to  introduce 
r new  $15,  $18,  and  $20  Sewing  Machines, 
Eetchum's  Patent.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MONADNOCK  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,' 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


Prince’s  Improved  Protean 


Fountain  Pen 


Once  filling  writes  12  hours.  Agents  wanted.  Call  or 
or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  JOHN  S.  PURDY,  214 
Broadway,  corner  of  Fulton  Street. 


Magio  Photographs,  by  which  any  lady  or  gentleman 
can  produce  a photograph  in  half  a minute  with  a few 
drops  of  water.  Package  of  magic  photographs  by  mail 
for  50c.  Address  F.  G.  Adams,  403  Chestnut  St.,  Bliilad’a. 


THE  KEY  to  COMFORTABLE,  CLEAN, 
AND  QUIET  HOUSES. 

BROWNE’S  METALLIC  WEATHER  BANDS 
exclude  DUST,  NOISE,  and  ODOR,  STOP  the 
RATTLING  OF  SASHES,  and  are  warranted 
good  for  FIVE  YEARS.  Principal  Depot  No. 
644  Broadway,  New  York,  over  the  Manhattan  Savings- 
Bank. 

Local  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Send  for  circular. 


$150' 


con  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mosquito  Nets 


WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES) 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Twilight  Dreams  Waltz.  D’Albret.  For  violin  15c. 

Piano 35c. 

Three  O’clock  Galop.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano 35c. 

Mable  Waltz.  By  D.  Godfrey.  For  violin,  15c.  Piano.  35c. 
Nine- Pins  Quadrille.  (The  set  is  formed  the  same  as 
a plain  cotillion,  with  an  extra  gent,  the  “ Nine- 
Pin,”  in  the  centre.)  Complete  figures  and  music.  35c. 
I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  Violin,  15c.  Variu- 

tions  by  B.  Richards,  40c.  Piano 30c. 

I have  Heal’d  Sweet  Music  Stealing.  Violin,  15c.  Piano  30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDRICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT  WHISKERS  OR 
MUSTACHES  I We  will  send  iree  by  mail  a rec- 
ipe which  will  force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  lace, 
or  hair  on  bald  heads,  in  six  weeks.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y. 


E.  & H T ANTEuav  „ .s  CO. 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods,  ' 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  greai  assortment.  Cartes  de  Visll 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 

POMADE 


SELF  FASTENING 

BUTTONS 


SELTZER  APERIENT,! 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  FLORAL 
GUIDE — Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Floral  Guide  is  published  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  each  year.  It 
contains  full  descriptions  of  the  choicest  floral  treasures  of 
the  world,  with  plain  directions  for  culture.  Illustrated 
with  a colored  bouquet  and  some  50  wood  engravings.  00 
to  100  pages.  Vick’s  Illustr’d  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Bulbs, 
Ac.,  is  published  on  the  1st  of  Sept,  each  year.  It  contains 
descriptions  of  the  best  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses,  lilies, 
and  other  hardy  bulbs,  for  fall  planting,  with  directions  for 
culture.  About  30  pages,  illustrated  with  colored  plate 
and  many  choice  engravings.  These  catalogues  are  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  my  customers,  and  are  sent  to  all 
such  free  as  soon  as  published.  To  all  others  I make  the 
small  charge  of  ten  cents  each,  which  is  not  half  the  coat. 
Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


British  WEUTRALrry^^^/Ss 
BEUICEREVT  RICHTS ' ^ 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


A SET  of  ROCK-CRYSTAL  JEWELRY,  comprising 
BREAST-PIN  and  EAR-RINGS,  $2  50. 

A FULL  SET  DITTO,  comprising  BREAST-PIN,  EAR- 
RINGS, NECKLACE,  AND  BRACELETS,  $5. 
Forwarded  to  any  address  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  of  Real  Laces  and  Fancy  Goods, 

72 T Broadway,  New  York. 


must  be  received  early  to  be  satisfactorily  filled 
best  quality  brilliant  colored  Fireworks.  FUN- 
SCOFIELD,  9 Dey  Street,  near  Broadway. 


UNION  NATIONAL 

gift  concert, 

TO  BB  GIVEN  AT 

Smith  & Nison’s  Hall,  Chicago,  I1L, 
July  5.  1866. 


Notice.  —New  Things.  Money  made  at  home.  Send  for 
circular.  Free.  Address  J.  M.  Blake  <fc  Co.,  N.  London,  Ct. 


1000  AGENTS 

Wanted  immediately,  male  and  female.  An  extraor- 
dinary  opportunity  to  make  money.  Address  without  de- 
lay B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


SXMENiy 

^MPAID  aWnts. 

E\FOR  PAR^eyn  AHS 

-SdM  CLEVElANlSL  O 


100,000  Gifts  Valued  at  *990,000. 


NUMBER  OF  TICKETS,  1,000,000, 

At  $1  00  Each. 


THE  FENIAN  EXPEDITION. 

“I  do  authorize  and  empower  Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  Commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Atlantic,  to  employ  the  Land  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Militia  thereof  to  arrest  and  prevent  the  setting  on  foot  and  carrying  on  the  Expedition 
and  Enterprise  aforesaid.  Andrew  Johnson.” 


UNION  ADAMS; 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


$140,000  IN  GREENBACKS, 


TITLE  TO  REAL  ESTATE  PERFECT,  AND 
. WARRANTY  DEEDS  GIVEN. 


Robisjson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York- 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


One  Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  Fiye  Rollers,  Table  Dis- 
tribution, Bod  38X51.  Price  $3500.  The  Press  on  which 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  printed.  Apply  to 
HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

. 331  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


1 Gift,  in  Real  Estate  (several  parcels),  in  and 

near  Chicago $50,000 

1 Gift  in  Greenbacks 30,000 

5 Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  each  $10,000  60,000 

10  Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  each  $5000 50,000 

5 Gifts  iu  Greenbacks,  each  $2000 10,000 

1 Gift  in  Real  Estate,  80  acres,  5 miles  west  of 

Chicago 10,000 

1 Gift  in  Real  Estate  in  Juneau  Co.,  Wisconsin.  2,200 
50  Gifts  in  Real  Estate,  50  Lots  in  Brand’s  Addi- 
tion to  Chicago,  each  $1009  50,000 

50  Gifts  in  elegant  Pianos,  each  $800. 40,000 

$292,200 

99,870  other  valuable  Gifts  (many  of  them  large), 

valued  at  from  $1  to  $500 097,800 

Total  value  of  Prizes $090,000 


dressing.  Invented  by  Dr.  HOOT ; manufactured  by  OR- 
JUN  SKINNER  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.:  and  sold  by 
DEMAS  BARNES  & CO.,  Now  York. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Put  on  and  taken  off  in  a moment  by  any  one,  without 
rowing,  eyelet,  screw,  rivet,  hr  cut  in  the  cloth.  They  can 
be  changed  from  one  garment  to  another  in  an  instant: 
will  never  pull  off  nor  tear  the  cloth.  This  invention  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  (silver  medal)  at  the  Pair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  September,  1865.  In  order  to  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  these  goods  at  once,  we  offer  to 
send  by  return  mail,  postage  paid,  or  by  express,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  prices  affixed,  any  of  the  follpwing 
BUTTONS  FOR  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 

COAT  BUTTONS— per  dozen,  plain  black,  COc. ; extra 
quality,  70c. : ivory  (black,  drab,  gray,  tan,  or  two  colors), 
90c.;  rubber,  70c. ; fine  pearl,  white  or  dark,  $1  50.  OVER- 
COAT BUTTONS — per  dozen,  plain  black,  70c. ; extra 
quality,  SOc. ; rubber,  80c.;  fine  pearl,  white  or  dark,$l  50. 
VEST  BUTTONS— per  doz.,  plain  black,  50c. ; extra  qual- 
ity, 60c. ; ivory  (black,  drab,  gray,  tan,  or  two  colors),  SOc. ; 
pearl,  white  or  dark,  $1 ; fine  gilt  vest  or  jacket,  75c.,  90c., 
$1,  $1  50;  rubber,  00c.  SUSPENDER  BUTTONS,  per 
dozen,  40c. ; white  linen,  for  under  garments,  50c.  ONE 
ASSORTED  BOX  (coat,  vest,  pants,  and  overcoat,  $1  75. 
These  are  the  only  reliable  buttons  for  children’s  clothing, 
as  they  never  pull  off. 

BUTTONS  FOR  LADIES. 

By  having  several  different  sets,  ladies  can  change  them 
in  a moment,  thus  altering  the  appearance  of  the  garment 
to  suit  taste  or  occasion.  CLOAK  AND  SACK  BUT- 
TONS, per  dozen,  new  medallion,  $2;  new  brilliant  ivory, ' 
$3;  pearl  (white  or  dark),  $1  50 ; extra  large  and  fine,  $3; 
rubber,  $1;  plain  black,  SOc.;  brocade,  $1;  Persian  gilt, 
$1 ; ivory  (black,  drab,  tan,  gray,  or  two  colors,  for  sacks), 
90e.  DRESS  BUTTONS,  per  dozen,  pearl,  white  or  dark, 
$1 ; ivory  (any  color),  90c. ; new  style  medallion,  $1  50  ; 
brilliant  ivory,  $1  50 ; gilt  Persian  pattern,  $1 ; chased 
gilt  ball,  75c.,  90c.,  $1,  and  $1  50;  robber,  $1.  PLAIN 
SILK  DRESS  BUTTONS  (any  color),  made  to  order,  $1  25 
per  dozen. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  BUTTONS. 

For  this  purpose  they  are  invaluable,  as  they  can  in  an 
instant  bo  exchanged  for  a new  set,  removed  for  cleaning, 
or  changed  for  plain  covered  buttons  when  desired.  Unit- 
ed States  Staff,  Coat,  per  dozen,  extra,  $4 ; fine,  $3  60 ; 
middling  fine,  $2.  Vest,  extra,  $2 ; fine,  $1  75;  middling 
fine,  $1.  Infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  extra,  coat,  $3; 
fine,  $2 ; extra,  vest,  $1  60 ; fine,  $1.  Common  Regula- 
tion for  rank  and  file,  coat,  50c. ; vest,'  45c.  Navy,  extra, 
coat,  $5;  fine,  $2  50;  extra,  vest,  $2  50;  fine,  $1  25; 
jacket,  $1  50.  New  York  State,  coat,  $2  50  same  qual- 
ity, vest,  $1  25  per  dozen.  ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR 
ANY  STATE  REGIMENTS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

sleeve-buttons  for  ladies  and  gents,  plain,  40c. ; fancy, 
SOc.  per  set.  The  FRENCH  SELF-FASTENING  BUT- 
TON COMPANY  are  sole  manufactures  of  these  goods, 
under  letters  patent  granted  to  P.  W.  Gengembre.  In  or- 
dering, please  state  the  color  of  garment,  and  whether 
thick,  medium  thickness,  or  thin;  also  where  you  saw  the 
advertisement.  Call  or  address  W.  B.  WATKINS,  Sole 
Agent,  416  Broadway,  corner  of  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Show  this  to  yonr  friends. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  nud  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  HolilA 
era  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
fur  Circular.  Pipes  $8  to  $80  each. 


IW  For  full  descriptive  list  of  prizes,  see  small  bills 
accompanying  orders. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  in  the  Hall  immediately 
after  the  concert,  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  au- 
dience— the  first  number  drawn  entitling  the  holder  of  the 
ticket  corresponding  to  its  number  to  the  highest  prize, 
the  Becond  to  the  second  highest,  aud  so  on  until  the  whole 
is  completed. 

GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  AGENTS  wanted  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  Union,  to  whom  great  inducements 
are  offered. 

In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  ticket-holder,  with 
fuU  address  as  to  Post-Office,  County,  and  State.  Money 
may  be  sent  at  our  risk  by  Express,  Draft,  Post-Office  Or- 
der, or  Registered  Letter. 

Address  all  communications  to 

BRYAN,  ROSSBROOK  & CO., 

100  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

(P.O.  Drawer  5927.) 


OP  TDK 

MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  ho  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements  on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  givo 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  ttie  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Marvin’s  Patent 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER,  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 


Never  lose  tlieir  fire-proof  qualities,  corrode  the 
mould  their  contents. 

Sideboard  and  parlor  safes  for  silverware. 

MARVIN  & CO., 

265  Broadway,  New  York. 

721  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Cholera  Prevented  and  Cured,  also  dysentery,  diarrhoea 
and  disorders  of  bowels.  $1  box,  $S  doz.  Gus  Vannorl 
Hanesville,  Md. 


MERWIN  St  BRAY, 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  or  ALL  KINDS, 

frn.  Sole  Agents 

'ffo  lard  Breech 

/jpA®  • l&SST  Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
* different  calibres,  and  Eagle 
fflmf  \J  Arms  Co.'s  Belt  and  Pocket  Cartridge 
JH  Revolvers.  The  Belt-  Size  carries  the  Army 
size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
as  Colt’s  6 in.  These  arms  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  <fc  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S We  manufacture  all  our  oxen  g nods : also  are  Sole 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Colt's  Model  Whitney  Revolvers. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

I FOR  JUNE,  1866. 


Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

FOCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

F Circulars  containing  cuts  nnd  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SON'S  Wor,  y 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

In  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Haupek’b  Weekly,  together, 

m vnar.  *8  09. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Circulation  112,000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first, 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page ” 70  00 

Or  $1 60  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
Ba  ferent  tunes,  nnd  costing  from  $5  50 
BBS  to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
23  ever  offered  for  sale  in  Now  York. 
IM  Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
■dXM  M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
IIUB1 r 21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE.— 400  pages-100  Ulus- 
trations.  $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


Steel  Shirt  Collars,  “ enameled,  Snow-White,”  $1.  Send 
size"  and  “style.”  Billon  &Foggan,  7S  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 


TERMS.  , | 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line,  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticous,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  ^Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don't  fail 
to  purchase  the 


MADAME  JUMEL’S  “MAMMARIAL  BALM"  for  en- 
larging and  beautifying  the  form.  Mechanical  ap- 
pliances used  when  necessary.  Madame  Jumel’s  WRIN- 
KLE 0151. ITERATOR.  Depot,  363  CANAL  STREET. 
Orders  mailed  to  Agent  for  Madume  Jurnel  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Send  for  Circular. 


SelPMcasurcmcnt  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions,  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices 
and  drawings  of  cU/fcrent  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sen 
free  every  when;. 

The  CASH  oan  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COTIP  ANY. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S,  w.  U.  WARD,  No.  $97  Broadway,  New  York. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTUilOP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


MERCHANTS.  BANKERS, 

And  others  shoki Jdf  to:  all:  parts  of  the  United 

States ty  HARNDENSEXPRESS,  WBroadway. 


•A  & BltOTUEItb'i  PUBLlSHKItfr 

ICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


V-v' 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
=4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


rding  to  Art  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1806,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


movements  of  Colonel  Bunn,  his  hand  drafted  the  law  which  enabled  the 
local  authorities  to  arrest  the  men  and  boats  engaged  in  that  enterprise 
on  their  passage  down  the  Ohio.  He  also  drew  up  the  address  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  embodying  the  views  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on  the  subject. 
In  1807  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed  Marshal  of  the  State,  a post  which  he 
filled  until  1813.  In  the  war  of  1312  he  volunteered  to  join  the  forces  at 
Dayton  under  General  Hull,  and  was  named  Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Volunteers.  Colonel  Cass  commanded  the  advanced-guard  when  the 
army  crossed  from  Detroit  into  Canada,  and  drew  up  the  proclamation 
addressed  by  the  General  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  on  their  ar- 
rival in  it,  and  commanded  also  the  detachment  which  dislodged  the 
British  forces  posted  at  the  bridge  over  the  Canards. 

Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Cass  was  included  in  the  capitulation  which 
ensued  on  the  signal  defeat  of  the  American  army,  and,  after  making  his 
report  at  Washington,  was  appointed  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  and,  after  a short  interval,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General 

He  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  General  Proctor,  and  in  the  triumph  at 
the  Moravian  towns.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was  left  in  command 
of  Michigan,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Detroit,  a command  he  exchanged 
for  rtie  post  of  Civil  Governor  over  the  same  State  in  October,  1813. 

In  1814  he  was  associated  with  General  Harrison  in  a commission  to 
treat  with  the  Indians,  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  United  States  during 
the  war.  In  1819  he  established  himself  permanently  with  his  family  in 
Michigan.  From  the  year  1819  to  182S  General  Cabs  was  the  main  in- 
strument in  the  various  treaties  concluded  during  these  years  between 
the  United  States  and  the  different  Indian  tribes  located  along  its  entire 
frontier.  In  1828  he  was  made  President  of  an  historical  society  estab- 
lished in  Michigan,  and  in  the  following  year  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress embodying  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  period  when  it  became  a part  of  the  Union. 

In  1830  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton  College,  New 
York.  In  1831  lie  was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  then  President, 
General  Jackson.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  that  the  war  of  the 
Seminole  Indians  broke  out,  a calamity  which  by  some  has  been  attributed 
to  his  want  of  judgment.  In  1836  the  same  President  appointed  him 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  where  he  published  a book  en- 
titled “France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Government,"  in  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  supporters  are  somewhat  lavishly  praised. 

In  1842.  President  Tyler  having  been  placed  in  power  by  the  death  of 
General  Harrison,  General  Cass  was,  at  his  own  request,  recalled. 
From  his  return  to  America  many  acts  of  his  life  are  felt  to  be  perplexing, 
not  to  say  irreconcilable.  He  now  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a high 
protective  tariff,  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  of 
the  constitutionality  of  a bank  of  the  United  States. 

These  views  brought  him  in  close  alliance  with  Governor  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  portion  of  the  Locofoco  party  who  had  a leaning 


“THE  HALT.” 

This  picture,  from  a painting  bv  Thomas  Nast,  has  lately  been 
on  exhibition  in  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Tiibune  thus  speaks  of  it: 

“A  pleasant  farm-house,  shaded  with  vines;  a tired  soldier, 
leaning  upon  his  gun,  taking  a cup  of  water  from  the  farmer’s 
wife — the  children  looking  on  in  youthful  wonder ; you  can  not 
see  their  faces,  but  you  know  how  they  look.  A little  farther  on 
a soldier  sitting  down  tantalizing  a dog;  a splendid  distance  and 
back-ground,  with  a baggage-wagon  and  soldiers,  beautifully- 
drawn  foliage,  and  delicious  bits  of  sky.  Such  is  Thomas  Nast’s 
‘Soldier's  Halt’  — hard,  perhaps,  in  coloring,  and  filled  with 
idiosyncrasies,  and  yet  bearing  the  impress  of  great  talent.  Bet- 
ter or  more  conscientiously  elaborated  foliage  you  will  rarely  see, 
and  the  same  as  to  sky  and  atmosphere.  Nast  is  well  known  to 
all  art  lovers.  He  is  known  to  every  body  as  the  delineator  of 
the  splendid  cartoons  in  Harper's  Weekly.” 


LEWIS  CASS. 


The  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  died  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the 
morning  of  June  17. 

Before  the  late  war  Cass  was  held  by  our  people  to  occupy  a 
very  large  place  in  our  history — he  was  looked  upon,  in  some  sort, 
as  a monumental  figure.  Just  that  place  he  can  never  hold  again 
in  the  popular  estimate,  simply  because  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
has,  like  a vast  cataclysm,  swept  away  many  former  political  and 
military  idols  from  their  lofty  pedestals. 

The  New  York  Tribune  thus  briefly  epitomizes  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Cass  : 

Lewis  Cass  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  the  9th  day  of  Octo- 
ber,  17S2.  His  father  bore  a commission  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  Trenton,  Princeton,  German- 
town, etc.  The  young  Lewis  was  educated  at  Exeter,  and  studied  law 
at  Marietta.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1892,  and  practiced  with 
success  during  several  years.  In  18HG  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. Being  placed  on  the  committee  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 


THE  LATE  LEWIS  CASS. 
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to  those  measures.  lie  was  afterward  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  has  always  held  a 
prominent  position.  Being  now  in  a position  of  influence 
he  commenced  bidding  for  the  Presidency. 

Accordingly,  a public  meeting  in  Kentucky  was  got  up 
in  1S43,  when  he  was  recommended  as  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  next  espoused  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  war  with  Mexico,  for  additional  territory  in  order 
to  promote  the  extension  and  propagation  of  slavery. 

But  in  these,  as  in  some  former  measures,  he  soon  be- 
came perplexed.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  introduced 
his  celebrated  proviso  against  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
n free  Territory.  This  was  a Democratic  measure,  popu- 
lar in  the  Free  States  and  odiouB  in  the  South.  The  course 
pursued  by  Cass  was  to  make  a speech  for  the  proviso  and 
to  vote  against  it 

Then  came  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842, 
which  he  had  approved  and  recommended.  This  also  was 
a Democratic  measure : he  dealt  with  it  after  the  same 
fashion.  He  made  a speech  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and 
voted  to  repeal  it 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  the  General  was 
able  to  contest  the  nomination  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  184S,  and,  though  defeated,  to  secure  the 
electoral  votes  of  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  During 
the  Presidentship  of  General  Pierce  he  was  a forward 
speaker  on  ail  great  questions,  and  his  appointment  by 
Mr.  Bcciiajjan  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  caused 
great  uneasiness  in  England,  in  consequence  of  his  ag- 
gressive tendencies  and  his  hostility  to  that  Power  dur- 
ing the  attempts  to  settle  the  Oregon  dispute.  * Hut,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  no  antecedent  expression 
of  opinion  was  allowed  to  overrule  public  utility  after  his 
accession  to  power;  and  although  uncomfortable  reports 
respecting  General  Cass’s  bias  against  England  got  abroad 
during  the  San  Juan  difficulty,  tranquillity  was  not  dis- 
turbed. 

General  Cass  has  published,  during  Ills  long  career, 
several  works  of  ability,  among  which  we  may  mention 
u Inquiries  respecting  the  History,  Traditions,  Language, 
etc.,  of  the  Indians  living  within  the  United  States,  De- 
troit," etc. ; “ Historical  and  Scientific  Sketches  of  Michi- 
gan," etc.  The  General  was  a total-abstinence  man,  hav- 
ing never,  it  is  said,  tasted  spirituous  liquors  in  his  life. 

Cass  was  the  father  of  Michigan,  and  might  with 
a great  degree  of  justice  be  called  the  patriarch  of 
our  Western  territory.  He  made  three-fourths  of 
the  treaties  by  which  the  land  was  acquired  from 
the  Indians.  He  defeated  the  English  pretensions 
to  a right  of  search  of  all  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  thus  averted  a war  with  England  that 
seemed  inevitable.  He  wrote  the  letter  on  which 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  based.  He 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  “ squatter  sovereignty”  in  the  Territories.  In 
the  political  history  of  this  country,  therefore,  he 
lias  played  a very  prominent  part.  He  was  a man 
of  shrewd  common  sense  and  great  capacity  for  la- 
bor. He  was  genial  to  friends  and  affable  to  all. 
In  lus  private  life  he  was  an  exemplar  of  temper- 
ance and  morality. 
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A DISHONORABLE  PROPOSITION. 

WE  are  fast  depriving  ourselves  of  the  right 
of  censuring  the  insincerity  of  British 
neutrality.  We  are  imitating  the  conduct  of 
General  Rousseau  who,  on  Monday,  disdained 
to  become  a rival  blackguard  with  Mr.  Grin- 
nell, and  was  approved  by  all  honorable  men, 
but  on  Thursday  broke  his  cane  over  Mr.  Grin- 
nell’s  head  and  btftame  no  better  than  he.  So 
the  dominant  British  public  opinion  supported 
with  the  most  strenuous  sympathy  the  late  re- 
bellion designed  to  destroy  this  Government 
and  perpetuate  slavery,  It  wished  well  to  ev- 
ery escaping  privateer,  and  justified  the  British 
Government  in  relaxing  its  law  of  neutrality. 
We  are  doing  virtually  the  same  thing,  and 
busily  earning  the  contempt  which  such  conduct 
merits. 

Thus  in  Congress  Mr.  Ancona,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduces  a resolution  to  repeal  the 
neutrality  laws  of  1818,  because  they  author- 
ize the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  a mad  and  bloody  raid  upon  the  peace- 
ful homes  of  Canada.  And  Congress,  instead  of 
branding  the  proposition  as  utterly  base  and  un- 
worthy an  honorable  nation,  refers  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  Foreign  Affairs  by  a vote  of  91  to  34, 
while  the  motion  ol  Mr.  Hale  to  lay  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  table,  since  he  could  not  move 
to  kick  it  under  the  table,  was  lost  by  a vote  of 
113  to  8.  This  is  an  act  more  disgraceful  than 
any  action  taken  by  the  British  Parliament  upon 
any  similar  proposition  during  our  war.  Wheth- 
er the  controlling  consideration  with  Congress 
were  the  desire  of  treating  England  as  she 
treated  us,  or  of  propitiating  the  Irish  vote,  the 
act  was  equally  contemptible.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  fight  Great  Britain,  let  it  offer  a man- 
ly and  honorable  defiance,  and* not  connive,  in 
the  spirit  of  a sneak-thief,  with  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  horrors  of  the. July  riots  of  1863 
to  Canada. 

While  this  was  the  lamentable  conduct  of 
Congress  a notorious  offender  against  the  neu- 
trality laws  was  brought  up  for  examination  be- 
fore Commissioner  Betts,  in  New  York.  At 
the  opening  of  the  examination  the  lawyer  of 
the  accused  openly  denounces  the  person  who 
has  given  the  information  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  founded,  and  in  the  most  violent 
manner  “advertises”  him  to  the  excited  Irish 
crowd  present.  The  intention  was  plain.  It 
was  to  intimidate  other  people  by  fear  of  per- 
sonal assault  from  making  similar  complaints, 
and  to  frighten  the  witnesses  from  testifying. 
The  Commissioner  tolerated  this  intimidation, 
and,  the  result  was  inevitable.  Many  ot  the 
witnesses  t cere  frightened  and  refused  to  give 
evidence.  Others  after  testifying  were  chased 
through  the  street,  and  the  crowd,  stimulated 
by  the  harangues  of  the  lawyer-  and  the  silence 
of  the  Commissioner,  went  In  a body  to  the  res- 
idence of  the  informer,  with  what  feelings  and 
purpose  may  bo  -/£!»  jl^trict-At- 


f tomey,  therefore,  abandoned  the  case  in  the 
Commissioner’s  court,  upon  the  ground  that 
neither  the  lives  nor  property  of  those  whose 
evidence  was  essential  could  be  considered  safe 
if  they  appeared  to  testify.  The  District-At- 
torney, Mr.  Cocrtnay,  in  a speech  of  admirable 
temper,  added  that,  although  it  was  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  case  from  the  Commissioner’s 
court,  it  would  not  be  altogether  abandoned, 
but  would  be  prosecuted  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

These  are  things  that  make  every  honorable 
American  wince.  They  turn  upon  ourselves 
all  the  bunting  reproaches  that  we  hurled  upon 
England  during  the  war.  But  the  consolation 
is,  that  the  Executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  hesitated  to  maintain  our  most 
ancient  and  noble  traditions.  Our  friends  in 
other  countries,  of  whose  sympathy  we  were  so 
proud  in  this  country  during  the  war,  may  be 
very  sure  that  neither  the  action  of  Congress  in 
this  matter,  nor  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Fenian  counsel,  nor  the  tone  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  represent  the  feeling  of 
the  great  body  of  American  citizens,  who  do 
not  mean  that  British  neutrality  shall  be  a mod- 
el for  ours,  nor  that  our  neutrality  laws  shall 
be  repealed  because  they  happen  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  interests  of  social  order  and  hu- 
manity. 


THE  COMING  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

Austria  declines  the  Conference.  France 
and  ^Prussia  wish  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment; Italy  wishes  to  recover  Venetia;  En- 
gland wishes  for  peace  at  any  price ; and  they 
all  invited  Austria  to  come  to  a Congress.  There 
could  be  but  one  result.  Somebody’s  territory 
would  be  abridged.  The  somebody  could  be 
nobody  but  Austria:  so  the  fly  has  declined 
the  seductive  invitation  of  the  sphler  to  walk 
into  his  pretty  parlor  and  be  sucked  to  death. 
He  prefers  to  strike  a blow  or  two  for  his  life, 
and  take  the  chances. 

The  chances,  of  course,  are  incalculable.  The 
new  popular  powers  that  may  be  developed,  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  its  results — these  are 
all  hidden.  It  has  been  a favorite  theory  that 
science,  which  has  revealed  such  new  and  fear- 
fully destructive  forces,  has  virtually  shortened 
wars.  But  our  late  experience  does  not  sus- 
tain the  theory.  For  science  works  both  for 
attack  and  defense.  If  it  invents  missiles  which 
will  tear  stone-walled  forts  to  pieces,  it  also  dis- 
covers that  earth-works  are  more  serviceable  in 
fortification.  If  it  turns  out  a ball  that  will 
sink  a ship  in  a minute,  it  simultaneously  plates 
vessels  with  impenetrable  armor.  It  is  rather 
the  enormous  waste  of  life  and  the  vast  expense 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  improvements  »of 
science  that  will  tend  to  shorten  wars. 

The  only  truly  legitimate  cause  of  war  which 
is  apparent  in  the  European  complication  is  the 
forcible  occupation  of  Northern  Italy  by  Aus- 
tria. There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
since  the  settlement  of  1815,  any  sincere  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Italian  people  in  that  occu- 
pation. Plots,  conspiracies,  and  revolutions 
have  been  incessant,  and  the  country  will  be 
continually  agitated  until  Italy  is  possessed  by 
the  Italians..  They  may  quarrel  among  them- 
selves afterward,  and  the  practical  political  uni- 
ty of  Italy  may  be  deferred ; but  now  the  enthu- 
siasm and  resolution  of  the  people  are  aroused. 
Italy  is  the  war  cry.  There  are  reactionaries 
and  Copperheads,  indeed,  but  they  are  power- 
less. It  seems  as  if  the  strongest  blow  for  her 
freedom  that  Italy  has  ever  struck  were  now 
to  be  delivered. 

The  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Austria  is 
really  one  of  ambition.  Prussia  makes  some 
pretense  of  infidelity  upon  the  part  of  Austria 
to  the  treaty  adjusting  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty ; but  that  is  not  a matter  for  which 
she  would  go  to  war,  while  to  extend  herself 
along  the  sea-coast  would  be  worth  a strug- 
gle. France,  of  course,  wishes  the  Rhine  as  a 
frontier ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Austria 
believes  herself  the  real  military  superior  of 
Prussia,  and  hopes  to  recover  Silesia,  a prov- 
ince which  Frederick  the  Great  captured 
from  Maria  Theresa  a century  ago. 

And  to  achieve  these  doubtful  results — re- 
sults which,  except  in  the  case  of  Italy,  can 
not  fairly  be  said  to  justify  the  dreadful  last  re- 
sort of  nations — what  desolation  and  bloodshed 
and  sorrow  are  about  to  befall  Europe!  Al- 
ready Austria  has  imposed  a loan  of  12,000,000 
of  florins  upon  Venetia,  and  is  taking  Italians 
forcibly  from  their  homes  by  night  to  serve  iu 
Austrian  armies  against  Italy.  She  has  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  personal  liberty  and  estab- 
lished military  courts  for  the  trial  of  civilians ; 
and  has  authorized  General  Beneder  to  pro- 
claim martial  law  in  -certain  contingencies. 
Austria  lias  an  army  of  800,000.  Prussia  has 
about  the  same  number,  the  largest  army  she 
ever  assembled,  including  321  squadrons  of 
cavulry  and  1086  field-pieces.  The  Bavarians 
arc  increasing  their  force.  Budcn  has  ordered 
tho  whole  of  her  army  upon  a war  footing. 
The  army  of  Switzerland  amounts  to  200,000. 
There  will  probably  be  nearly  3,000,000  of  men 
arrayed  within . a short  tin\e,  including  the 
French  army,  a large'“portion  6f2whom.  must 
be  engaged  when  actual  hostilities  commence. 

Where  the  first  blow  will  he  struck  can  not 
be  foreseen.  But  when  it  falls  a sad  and  trag- 


ical chapter  of  history  will  open.  The  imme- 
diate effect  upon  us  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  upward  leap  of  gold.  But  the  next  effect 
will  be  renewed  confidence  in  a popular  system 
which  has  successfully  endured  the  awful  strain 
of  Avar,  and  a vast  increase  of  immigration  to 
our  shores.  Our  sympathies  can  not  fail  to  be 
Avith  Italy  against  Austria,  even  if  they  are  Avith 
Austria  against  Prussia;  while  we  can  only 
hope  that,  if  Aiar  must  conte,  it  may  not  be  as 
prolonged  and  terrible  as  seems  almost  inevita- 
ble. 


WHAT  HONOR  DEMANDS. 

The  New  York  Times  justifies  the  assault  of 
General  Rousseau  upon  Mr.  Grinxkll  in  terms 
which  Avould  equally  excuse  the  attack  of  Pres- 
ton Brooks  upon  Senator  Sumner.  It  says : 
“But  neither  Avill  those  Avho  are  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  or  those  who  are 
possessed  of  human  nature  itself,  be  able  to  see 
other  than  one  of  its  genuine  impulses  find- 
ing expression  through  that  chastising  cane.” 
Translated  into  English  this  means  simply, 
“ Sened  him  right.”  General  Rousseau  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  insulted  and  so  assaulted 
the  offender.  “Certainly,”  says  the  Times, 
“Avhy  not?” 

That  Mr.  Grinnell’s  abuse  of  General  Rous- 
seau Avas  gross  and  scandalous,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  House  were  signally  at  fault  in 
permitting  such  foul  talk  upon  the  floor,  is  true. 
It  is  no  less  true  that  General  Rousseau  had 
previously  grossly  insulted  Mr.  Grinnell,  ac- 
cording to  that  gentleman’s  statement,  by  speak- 
ing of  him  as,  a little  demagogue  from  Iowa, 
named  Grinnell.  But  such  a remark  should 
have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Grinnell  Avith  the 
silence  it  deserved,  and  if  he  retorted  at  all  it 
should  have  been  Avherc  he  Avas  not  protected 
by  privilege.  If  Mr.  Grinnell  did  retort,  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  should  at  least  have  reflected 
that  he  had  begun  the  quarrel.  But  in  any 
case  liis  own  conduct  aatis  utterly  unpardonable. 
He  had  insulted  Mr.  Grinnell,  and  Mr.  Grin- 
nell had  retorted ; so  far  they  Avere  quits. 
Besides,  if  the  House  does  not  reprove  a mem- 
ber for  Avhat  he  says  m debate,  certainly  no 
oilier  member  has  the  right  of  calling  him  to 
account  elsewhere. 

The  high-cockalorum  vieiv  of  personal  hon- 
or is,  that  it  is  the  most  fragile  and  sensitive 
thiim^in-Hyture.  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
in  city  Of  every  blackguard  and  bully.  If  a fel- 
low flies  out  of  temper,  or  has  deep  designs, 
and  calls  a gentleman  a liar,  the  gentleman,  in 
fhStPviSAr,  must  have  a personal  squabble,  or  he 
must  give  the  felloiv  a chance  to  murder  him. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  a gentleman  can  not  be 
put  upon  the  level  of  a blackguard  or  a bully. 
True  honor  is  as  pure  and  impervious  as  mar- 
ble, and  the  sneers  and  insults  and  furies  of 
angry  people  can  no  more  affect  it  than  sprin- 
kled Avater  can  hann  a statue. 

And  this  is  no  sublimated  A-ieAV.  It  is  the 
dictate  of  good  sense.  It  is  tho  instinct  of 
our  times  and  our  civilization.  There  Avas  no 
man  in  the  country,  whose  opinion  Avas  respect- 
able, Avho  did  not  feel  in  reading  of  General 
Rousseau’s  conduct  on  Monday,  aaIicii  he  Avas 
attacked  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  that  it  avos  the  con- 
duct of  a true  gentleman.  It  was  brai-e  and 
honorable.  Even  the  Times  confesses  that  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  would  not  haA-e  suffered  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country  if  he  had  let  the  af- 
fair rest  as  it  ended  on  Monday.  In  other 
Avords,  “ human  nature”  does  not  require  that 
a gentleman  shall  feel  his  honorable  reputation 
injured  by  the  vituperation  of  a passionate  op- 
ponent. 


GOLD,  AND  THE  PROSPECT. 

Gold  has  once  more  been  nearly  170.  Tho 
bullion  in  the  banks,  as  reported  on  Monday 
1 8th,  is  reduced  to  $11,000,000 — and,  as  the 
average  Avas  a declining  one,  the  actual  sum  held 
on  Monday  Avas  probably  not  over  $8,000,000. 
The  Sub -Treasury  is  understood  to  hold 
$44)000,000;  hut  of  this  $12,000,000  is 
represented  by  gold  certificates,  leaving  otily 
$32,000,000  available  for  sale  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances  a general  alarm  has  over- 
taken the  commercial  community,  and  though 
bankers  say  that  gold  is  much  too  high,  it  is 
not  impossible  but  that,  under  tho  influence 
of  panic,  it  may  go  still  higher,  and,  of  course, 
carry  up  Avith  it  the  cost  of  every  article  con- 
sumed by  the  poor. 

We  do  not  see  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained 
by  further  comment  on  the  shocking  imbecility 
displayed  by  the  Treasury  officials  iu  throwing 
aAvay  their  bullion  reserve  on  May  22,  or  on 
the  very  weak  letters  Avritten  by  Secretary 
M‘Culloch  and  Assistant-Treasurer  Van  Dyck 
in  their  attempted  vindication  of  that  great 
mistake.  The  past  is  gone  ; the  question  now 
is — Avhat  is  to  be  done  for  the  future  ? Are  avc 
to  have  gold  200  again  ? Is  the  currency,  which 
stood  bravely  through  the  way,  to  collapse 
eighteen  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace  ? 
Is  the  Government  aware  that  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  a few  individuals  iu  Wall  Street,  control- 
j ling  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  pi  t 
gold  to  a5o,  and  hold  it  there?  It  it  is  not, 

| the  sooner  it  understands  the  tacts  the  better. 


I Owing  to  the  superabundance  of  paper-mon- 
ey the  importations  of  foreign  goods  have  been 
excessive.  For  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  with 
! this  month,  they  will  foot  up  at  this  port  alone 
$200,000,000  against  $160,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1 864-5.  To  pay  for  these  goods  we 
are  shipping  gold  at  a rate  which  has  left  our 
New  York  banks  Avith  only  $8,000,000  on 
hand.  Had  Congress  adopted  frankly  and  res- 
olutely the  policy  of  contraction  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  Annual  Report 
importations  would  have  fallen  off,  hut  little 
coin  would  have  been  required  for  export,  and 
gold  Avould  not  have  been  Avorth  over  i3o  at 
the  present  time.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
course  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  Senator 
John  Sherman  and  Representathes  Stevens 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Boutwell  of  Massachu- 
setts, steadily  set  its  face  against  contraction, 
absolutely  forbade  the  Secretary  from  curtail- 
ing the  currency,  thus  stimulating  heavy  im- 
portations from  Europe  and  general  extraA-a- 
gance  throughout  the  country,  and  placed  the 
public  finances  in  such  a position  that — the 
heaA’y  specie  reserve  in  the  Treasury  lost  by  a 
blunder  of  the  Department — the  price  of  gold, 
and  consequently  the  price  of  all  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
speculators  of  Wall  Street. 

Congress  is  still  in  session.  Members  can 
noAV  see  the  result  of  their  Avork.  By  their  ac- 
tion they  have  added  from  20  to  3o  per  cent, 
to  the  cost  of  liA’ing  throughout  'the  country. 
For  laying  this  additional  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  taxpayers  they  will  have  to  ansAver 
to  their  constituents.  Would  it  not  be  Avorth 
Avhile  to.  see  if  the  error  can  not  be  remedied 
before  the  adjournment  ? 

Members  can  not  too  clearly  understand  that 
the  one  thing  needful  for  this  country  now  is  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  irredeemable  paper-money 
until  business  is  contracted,  and  paper  becomes 
so  scarce  as  to  be  Avorth  no  more  than  gold. 
This  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  financial  schemes 
afloat,  and  it  is  also  the  only  scheme  which  is 
Avorth  trying.  It  is  opposed  only  by  those  who 
have  other  interests  at  heart  than  those  of  the 
country  at  large.  This  or  that  member  of 
Congress  or  Senator  declares  solemnly  that  tho 
currency  is  not  redundant.  What  he  really 
means  is  that  contraction  might  injure  this  or 
that  mill  or  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Avliich  he  or  his  friends  are  interested.  We 
have  considerably  more  paper-money  afloat 
noAV  than  Ave  had  Avhcn  gold  Avas  280.  If  we 
can  not  begin  to  curtail  it  noAV,  when  the  pub- 
lic revenue  is  expected  to  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture by  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  Avhen, 
pray,  can  the  attempt  be  made  ? 


A WORD  WITH  WOMEN. 

Mr.  Rusiun  says  in  his  last  little  book,  which 
Kas  the  great  merit  of  exciting  the  Avrath  of  t’>e 
Saturday  Review:  “The  real  final  reason  for 
all  the  poverty,  misery,  and  rage  of  battle 
throughout  Europe  is  simply  that  you  women, 
however  good,  however  religious,  hoAArever  self- 
sacrificing  for  those  Avliom  you  love,  are  too 
selfish  and  thoughtless  to  take  pains  for  any 
creature  out  of  your  own  immediate  circles 

If  the  usual  course  of  Avar,  instead  of  unr 

roofing  peasants’  houses  and  ravaging  peasants’ 
fields,  merely  broke  the  china  upon  your  OAvn 
drawing-room  tables,  no  Avar  in  civilized  coun- 
tries AA’ould  last  a Aveek Let  every  lady  in 

the  upper  classes  of  civilized  Europe  simply 
vow  that  Avhile  any  cruel  war  proceeds  she  will 
wear  black — a mute’s  black — Avith  no  jewel,  no 
ornament,  no  excuse  for,  nor  eA’asion  into  pret- 
tiness. I tell  you  again  no  war  Avould  last  a 
Aveek.”  The  Saturday  Review  thereupon  ex- 
claims, “If  this  is  a mystical  riddle  Ave  give  it 
up.” 

It  is  very  far  from  a mystical  riddle.  It  is 
simply  a recognition  of  the  radical  influence 
of  Avoman  upon  the  course  of  affairs;  und  this 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  modern  His- 
tory. The  sympathy  of  women  is  noAV  the 
moral  basis  of  all  great  popular  action;  and 
our  own  recent  experience  is  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  it.  It  Avas  the  devotion,  the  patience, 
the  conscience  of  the  mothers  and  Avives  and 
sisters  which  sustained  the  great  loyal  move- 
ment of  the  North,  as  it  Avas  the  same  enthusi- 
astic ardor  Avhich  supported  the  spirit  of  rebell- 
ion. At  this  moment  if  the  women  of  Italy 
should  frown  upon  the  men  Avho  are  rushing  to 
arms  and  shouting  the  neAV  national  song  of  de- 
liverance— if  by  Avord  and  deed  they  should 
chill  and  oppose  the  warlike  spirit  which  in- 
spires the  peninsula — if  mother  and  Avife  and 
sister,  with  tears  and  passionate  entreaty,  should 
dissuade  husband  and  son  and  lover  from  the 
field,  and  every  Avoman  sit  clad  in  mourning) 
silent  and  cold  ih  her  home — then  if  Italy 
raised  a hand  the  victory  of  Austria  Avonltl  he; 
easy.  During  our  Avar  the  consciousness  of’ 
eA-ery  soldier  in  the  field  that  every  loyal  wo- 
man in  the  land  was  directly  Avoiding  for  him 
in  the  Sanitary  or  Christian  Commissions  ivusj 
a moral  tonic,  the  poiver  of  Avhich  is  ihcalenla-  v 
hie,  That  absolute  unity  Avas  the  cardinal  j 
condition  of  victory. 

This  is  an  influence  Avliich  is  equally  forcible 
in.  other  directions.  It  is  as  effective  in  the 
tji.c|  jfield ; and  if  the  women 
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of  whom  Buskin  speaks  would  in  this  country 
as  zealously  discountenance  a cruel  fashion  as 
lie  declares  they  could  successfully  oppose  a 
cruel  war,  they  would  not  be  the  less  public 
benefactors.  For  any  fashion  is  cruel  which 
compels  vast  expense.  Any  fashion  is  cruel 
which  encourages  extravagance.  Any  fashion 
is  cruel  which  debases  society,  and  every  thing 
which  gives  money  the  reward  of  merit  is  de- 
grading. 

The  wife  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  Aus- 
trian embassador  in  Paris,  now  dictates  the 
fashion.  The  Empress  is  obsolete.  If  Tam- 
bassadrice  should  wear  cowhide  boots,  cowhide 
boots  would  be  de  rigueur  in  the  choicest  circles. 
If  she  should  drape  her  pretty  person  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  throw  hoops  out  of  the  window,  the 
streets  of  all  the  great  cities  in  the  world  would 
become  impassable,  and  the  drawing-rooms 
every  where  would  glitter  with  splendor.  What 
a power  this  lady  has ! For  if  she  wore  a plain 
straw  hat  and  a plain  dress,  simplicity  and 
economy  would  be  the  fashion.  But,  after 
all,  what  is  her  right  divine?  If  she  chooses 
to  wear  a net  of  old  Venetian  sequins  on  her 
head,  why  should  the  sylphs  of  Saratoga  take 
to  thatching  themselves  with  gold  dollars  ? If 
she  chooses  to  draggle  a satin  train  along  a 
gravel  walk,  why  should  the  dames  of  New- 
port wipe  the  sea  beach  with  silk?  Why  does 
not  each  dainty  American  dame  show  her 
equality  with  I'Avtric/iienne  by  following  her  own 
sweet  .will  and  regulating  it  by  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things  ? To  be  fashionable  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  womanly  and  ladylike.  What  if 
those  who  can  effect  it  should  resolve  that  only 
w hat  is  womanly  and  ladylike  shall  be  fashion- 
able? 


FORT  MONROE  AND  ANDERSON- 
VILLE. 

.T efferson  Davis  is  charged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
Government  can  not  decently  parole  him  until 
it  has  withdrawn  that  charge.  Should  it  be 
withdrawn  he  would  remain  a prisoner  under 
indictment  for  treason,  which  is  also  a capital 
crime.  So  long,  however,  as  he  is  imprisoned 
upon  whatever  charge  humanity  requires  that 
he  be  well  treated,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
delay  in  his  trial:  There  has,  however,  been 
a foolish  attempt  to  excite  sympathy  for  him 
and  odium  against  the  Government  by  depict- 
ing him,  as  a martyr,  a Bastile  sufferer,  a dig- 
nified and  pathetic  victim  of  a haughty  and 
cruel  Despotism.  Yet  there  is  no  other  pris- 
oner in  this  or  in  any  country  charged  with  a 
capital  crime  who  is  so  comfortably  lodged  and 
honorably  treated  as  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
has  a casemate  properly  furnished.  He  has  a 
daily  bill  of  fare  such  as  no  other  prisoner  in 
the  world  enjoys,  and  which  would  amply  sat- 
isfy any  honest  man.  He  lias  the  range  of  the 
ramparts  upon  which  to  breathe  the  ocean  air, 
and  he  has  books,  newspapers,  wife,  and  friends 
around  him.  He  has,  or  had,  a physician  also, 
who  apparently  sat  at  his  feet  to  catch  the  drops 
of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  mouth ; a physician 
who  has  prepared  a book  about  the  prisoner 
whom  he  calls  “ ex-President”  and  “distin- 
guished captive.” 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  man,  for  whose 
comfort  sentries  must  tread  softly,  for  whose 
delicate  stomach  the  bill  of  fare  must  be  daily 
changed,  for  whose  gratification  the  recreations 
we  have  named  are  provided,  is  the  same  man 
who  could  see  from  his  house  in  Richmond  the 
island  upon  which  Union  prisoners  were  slowly 
starved  and  frozen,  and  who  knew  that  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men  imprisoned  at  Ander- 
sonville  were  pitilessly  tortured  into  idiocy  and 
death.  Not  the  least  pang  of  their  horrible 
bodily  suffering  would  we  have  retorted  upon 
Jefferson  Davis  ; not  one  touch  of  retaliation 
should  the  American  people  allow  to  be  visited 
upon  him.  But  when  they  are  asked  to  believe 
that  he  is  tortured  by  the  authority  of  their 
Government,  it  is  wise  for  them  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  treatment  he  receives 
from  the  Government  which  he  sought  to  de- 
stroy and  that  which  he  countenanced  in  the 
case  of  those  who  strove  to  defend  it.  Nor  will 
those  people  forget  that  the  same  papers  which 
furiously  denounce  the  pretended  cruelty  of 
the  Government  toward  him  were  silent  over 
the  awful  tragedies  of  Audersonville  and  Belle 
Isle,  or  flatly  denied  them. 


MOSES  F.  ODELL. 

Thf.  name  of  Moses  F.  Odell,  who  died  a few 
days  since  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  after  a long 
and  paiuful  illness,  has  been  of  late  very  conspicu- 
ous as  that  of  a most  faithful  and  efficient  public 
officer,  and  as  a leader  among  those  Democrats  whom 
the  most  stringent  partisan  sympathy  could  not  se- 
duce from  the  plain  path  of  patriotism.  Although 
he  had  always  been  a Democrat  and  an  active  party 
man,  President  of  the. Empire  Club,  Assistant-Col- 
lector of  Customs  under  Democratic  ascendency, 
and  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress,  he  de- 
voted himself  ardently  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebell- 
ion to  the  support  of  the  Government;  served  with 
the  utmost  diligence  upon  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War ; effectively  aided 
the  raising  of  troops,  and  was  a constant,  helpful, 
and  sympathetic  visi^r.  iu.the  camp  ^nd  hospital. 


Strongly  attached  to  his  part}*  name  and  traditions, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  liis  convictions,  and 
sign  the  report  that  virtually  censured  M‘CIellan ; 
and  he  voted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment. Had  he  been  still  in  Congress  we  believe 
that  he  would  have  declined  to  yield  to  the  ignoble 
party  policy  of  opposing  every  humane  and  just 
measure  intended  to  secure  equal  rights,  and  would 
have  voted  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  re- 
cently adopted. 

Ilis  official  career,  like  his  private  life,  was  spot- 
less. Energetic  and  sagacious,  he  clearly  compre- 
hended his  duty  and  promptly  did  it.  It  is  stated, 
we  believe  without  contradiction,  that  President 
Lincoln,  who  saw  and  justly  valued  his  worth  and 
1 efficiency,  offered  to  Mr.  Odell  the  office  of  Col- 
lector of  New  York.  But  Mr.  Odell  suggested 
that  Preston  King  would  he  a more  suitable  of- 
ficer ; and  Mr.  King  was  subsequently  appointed, 
while  Mr.  Odell  was  made  Naval  Officer.  For 
many  weeks  he  had  been  necessarily  absent  from  his 
post,  suffering  acutely  from  a disease  which  he  knew 
to  be  mortal.  But  in  illness  as  in  health  his  warm 
religious  feeling  kept  his  soul  serene.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  a devoted  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  and  especially  interested  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  At  the  annual  summer  festival  he  was  al- 
ways present,  directing  and  cheering ; and  thought- 
ful of  the  children  to  the  last,  he  asked  to  be  carried 
to  the  window  when  they  marched  bv  at  their  late 
celebration,  that  be  might  see  the  blithe  parade  and 
show  his  young  friends  that  his  heart  was  with  them 
in  death  as  in  life ; while  but  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  died  be  seut  for  some  of  bis  old  Sunday-school 
scholars  to  sing  to  him  the  hymns  he  loved,  and  so 
peacefully  sank  to  rest. 

Mr.  Odell  will  be  long  and  kindly  remembered 
even  by  many  who  did  not  personally  know  him, 
but  wbio  had  iearned  to  honor  his  patriotic  fidelity. 


EXERCISE  VERSUS  DEFORMITY. 

A crooked  hack  is  a very  common  thing  in  la- 
dies, as  every  dress-maker  knows ; but  a tailor  sel- 
dom finds  this  deformity  in  gentlemen.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston  says:  “ Of  the  well- 
educated  females  within  the  sphere  of  my  experi- 
ence about  one-half  are  affected  with  some  degree 
of  distortion  of  the  spine.”  A very  judicious  French 
writer  goes  even  farther  than  this,  and  says:  “It 
is  so  common  that  out  of  twenty  girls  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years  there  are  not  two 
who  do  not  present  very  manifest  traces  of  it.” 

Whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between 
the  estimates  of  different  observers,  all  agree  that 
the  deformity  is  very  common,  especially  in  females 
that  are  delicately  brought  up.  Why  is  it  so?  Is 
it  a necessity  under  the  circumstances,  or  can  it  be 
avoided  ? In  accounting  for  it  much  has  often  been 
said  about  posture  in  study,  and  pictures  are  intro- 
duced into  some  hooks  on  physiology  for  schools  to 
show  what  are  bad  postures  and  what  are  good  ones. 
It  is  commonly  enjoined  upon  girls  that  they  should 
sit  bolt  upright  in  order  to  keep  the  spine  in  a 
straight  position,  and  thus  prevent  its  becoming 
crooked.  Though  posture  lias  much  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing deformity,  as  you  will  soon  see,  this  teach- 
ing is  radically  wrong.  This  sitting  steadily  in  one 
position,  however  straight,  is  directly  calculated  to 
make  the  spine  crooked ; while  variety  in  posture, 
allowing  the  spine  to  he  sometimes  straight  and  at 
others  bent  this  way  and  that,  tends  decidedly  to 
prevent  deformity.  If  it  were  not  so  we  should 
more  often  find  a crooked-backed  boy  than  we  now 
do,  for  boys  are  generally  allowed  this  variety  of 
posture,  while  girls  are  exacted  to  sit  up  in  what 
is  deemed  a very  proper  attitude,  which  is  certain- 
ly a very  still'  and  uncomfortable  one,  especially  if 
the  back  he  permitted  to  have  no  support. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rationale  of  the  matter.  What 
is  it  that  keeps  the  spine  straight?  Or,  rather, 
what  is  it  that  enables  it  to  assume  a straight  posi- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  midst  of  all  its  bendings  in 
one  direction  and  another  ? Observe  how  it  is  built. 
Here  is  a column  of  twenty-four  bones,  with  elastic 
cartilages  between  them.  It  is  the  compressibility 
of  these  cartilages  that  allows  the  spine  to  be  bent 
and  twisted  this  way  and  that,  and  it  is  their  elas- 
ticity that  enables  it  to  assume  the  straight  posi- 
tion. We  have  then  in  this  column  or  chain  of 
bones  twenty-four  joints,  in  each  of  which  nature 
intends  there  shall  be  some  motion;  and  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  her  intention  than  to  keep  this 
column  as  straight  and  unbending  as  a stick.  For 
the  very  purpose  of  bending  and  twisting  it  in  its 
joints  there  is  a very  complicated  arrangement  of 
muscles  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  And  when- 
ever the  spine  is  straight  it  is  made  so  by  an  exact 
balancing  of  action  between  the  two  sets  of  muscles 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  disposition,  as  we  may 
say,  of  these  muscles  is  to  hold  the  spine  perfectly 
straight  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  body,  and  they  do  so  uniformly,  except  when 
called  upon  to  do  otherwise  in  the  various  motions 
to  which  we  subject  it. 

This  disposition  of  these  muscles  is  always  car- 
ried out  when  they  have  their  natural  strength  and 
fair  play.  But  very  commonly  in  the  school-girl 
they  have  neither.  She  has  not  the  free  exercise 
which  is  necessary  to  give  vigor  to  the  muscular 
system,  and  weakened  muscles  never  act  regular- 
ly, and  so  can  not  maintain  that  balance  of  action 
needed  to  prevent  deformity  in  what  they  hold  or 
move.  In  the  enfeebled  girl,  therefore,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  fail  to  hold  the  spinal  column  firm- 
ly. At  the  same  time  the  other  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus, the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  partaking  of 
the  general  feebleness,  lose  their  usual  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  so  fail  in  helping  t0  straighten  the 
column  after  its  bendings.  The  stretched  ligaments 
do  not  contract  as  well  as  usual,  and  the  compressed 
cartilages  remain  somewhat  compressed.  What  is 
the  result?  The  column  becomes  deformed,  and 
of  course  in  directions  governed  by  the  predominant 
positions  assumed. 

But  this  result  does  not  come  alone  from  the  gen- 
eral debility  occasioned  by  a deficiency  of  exercise 


in  the  body  at  large.  There  is  a local  deficiency 
over  and  above  this  general  one.  The  muscles  of 
the  back  are  less  exercised  than  the  other  muscles 
of  the  body.  There  is  a special  restraint  put  upon 
them  in  two  ways.  First,  custom  does  it.  It  is 
not  considered  proper  for  the  girl  to  bend  and  twist 
the  spine  with  the  freedom  that  nature  designs,  and 
which  is  allowed  to  the  boy.  When  she  sits  she 
must  always  have  the  erect  posture,  and  when  she 
moves  it  must  be  in  such  a way  that  no  one  could 
suspect  that  there  are  any  joints  in  the  spine,  and 
it  might  be  reasonably  concluded  that  she  has  a 
single  long  back-bone,  in  place  of  the  twenty-four 
bones  with  which  the  boys  are  endowed.  The 
mode  of  dress  also  helps  to  secure  this  inaction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  consequent  stiff- 
ness of  motion.  As  well  might  we  put  splints  and 
ligatures  on  the  limbs  as  on  the  trunk  of  the  body ; 
the  result  would  be  the  same— restraint  on  natural 
motion,  and  consequent  disease. 

One  thing  more.  The  exercise  which  the  mus- 
cles of  tbe  girl  get  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  it  is 
wrong  in  character.  It  is  too  much  one  thing. 
They  are  obliged  to  hold  the  spine  in  one  position, 
and  therefore  get  wearied  out,  just  as  in  the  old- 
fashioned  punishment  of  holding  a book  out  at 
arm’s-length  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  wearied 
out.  And  many  a back-ache  has  come  from  this 
cause,  nerves  being  permanently  injured  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  this  unnatural 
management. 

We  say,  then,  to  mothers  and  teachers,  let  that 
beautiful  and  complicated  apparatus  for  motion,  the 
spinal  column,  have  all  the  motion  that  the  maker 
of  it  designed  in  girls  as  well  as  in  boys.  Free  it 
from  all  shackles,  and  let  it  have  fair  play.  Let 
it  bend  itself  and  twist  itself,  and  it  will  have  a 
straightness  that  no  splints  or  supports  can  give  it. 
It  was  made  to  keep  itself  straight,  and  it  will  do 
so  if  you  will  let  it. 


LITERARY. 

“Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border,”  by 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marct,  just  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, is  a truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  West  and  of  the  Indians  of  the 
plains.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  work  which 
so  fully  satisfies  curiosity  in  regard  to  a race  which 
is  fast  perishing ; and  the  simple  style  of  Colonel 
Marcy  is  admirably  suited  to  record  the  results  of 
his  extensive  observation.  The  story  of  his  win- 
ter expedition  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  chtfpters  of  Western  adventure ; 
and  he  does  not  forgot  the  natural  interest  of  the 
reader  in  the  quaint  characters  and  picturesque  or 
illustrative  incidents  of  the  region.  Colonel  Mar- 
cy’s  book  will  be  of  permanent  value,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  persuaded 
bun  that  he  should  not  allow  the  rich  results  of  his 
long  and  laborious  and  honorable  experience  to  re- 
maiu  unrecorded. 

“Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,”  by  Gold- 
win  Smith.  This  is  another  most  timely  and  re- 
markable work,  also  from  the  Harpers.  Gold- 
win  Smith  is  known  as  one  of  the  clearest  think- 
ers, admirable  scholars,  and  racy,  sinewy  writers 
in  England.  This  volume  contains  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  him  upon  opening  his  course  as  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  and  bis  pleasant 
and  instructive  paper  upon  the  University  itself  is 
added.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  are  asserted  and 
illustrated  by  Professor  Smith.  They  will  be  va- 
riously estimated  by  scholars  and  cultivated  read- 
ers, but  none  will  deny  the  power  and  brilliancy 
with  which  the  Professor’s  opiuions  are  presented. 
They  are  the  results  of  profound  familiarity  with 
histoiy,  and  of  shrewd  insight  and  reflection ; and 
the  work  is  that  of  a master,  not  of  a tyro.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  disputes  the  philosophy  of  history  as 
maintained  by  Comte  and  Buckle,  and  we  do  not 
recall  a more  cogent  and  vigorous  analysis  of  their 
theory  than  these  lectures  contain.  The  work, 
which  is  very  brief,  is  indispensable  to  every  one 
who  would  understand  this  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion; while  the  manly,  sincere,  and  delightful 
style,  with  the  essential  attraction  of  the  subject, 
will  not  fail  to  charm  the  general  reader.  The  lec- 
ture upon  the  American  colonies  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  us,  not  only  from  its  topic,  but  from 
its  revelation  of  the  lofty  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
which  makes  Goldwin  Smith  much  more  than 
an  Englishman,  and  which  invites  every  geuerous 
mind  to  strive  with  him  for  the  “federation  of  the 
world.” 


THE  COMING  IN  OF  THE 
“MERMAIDEN.” 

The  moon  is  bleached  as  white  as  wool, 
And  just  dropping  under ; 

Every  star  is  gone  but  three, 

And  they  hang  wide  asunder — 
There’s  a sea-ghost  all  in  gray, 

A tall  shape  of  wonder! 

I am  not  satisfied  with  sleep, 

The  night  is  not  ended ; 

But  look  how  the  sea-ghost  comes 
With  wan  skirts  extended, 

Stealing  up  in  this  weird  hour 

When  dusk  und  dawn  are  blended! 
A vessel ! To  the  old  pier-end 
Her  happy  course  she’s  keeping ; 

I heal'd  them  name  her  yesterday — 
Some  were  pale  with  weeping, 

Some  with  their  heart-hunger  sighed  : 

She’s  in,  and  they  are  sleeping. 

Oh  now  with  fancied  greetings  blest, 
They  comfort  their  long  aching; 

The  sea  of  sleep  hath  borne  to  them 
What  wonld  not  come  with  waking, 
But  the  dreams  shall  most  be  true 
In  their  blissful  breaking 


The  stars  are  gone,  the  rose  bloom  comes, 
No  blush  of  maid  is  sweeter; 

The  red  sun  half-way  out  of  bed 
Shall  be  the  first  to  greet  her: 

None  tell  the  news,  yet  sleepers  wake, 
And  rise,  and  run  to  meet  her. 

Their  lost  they  have,  they  hold;  from  pain 
A keener  bliss  they  borrow. 

How  natural  is  joy,  my  heart! 

How  easy  after  sorrow! 

For  once,  the  best  is  come,  that  hope 
Promised  them  “to-morrow.” 

Jean  Ingelow. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

June  12 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  placing  $100,000  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  increase  at  hia 
discretion,  under  certain  limitation,  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks  in  his  Department,  was  agreed  to  by  a vote  of  18  to 


I n the  House,  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
tiie  United  States  were  adopted  by  a vote  of  120  to  32. 
Mr.  Stevens  closed  the  debate.  He  concluded  thus:  Ha 
could  not  look  upon  the  Senate  amendment  as  an  Im- 
provement. In  his  judgment  it  endangered  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  countiy,  both  State  and  National,  and  might 
give  the  next  Congress  and  President  to  the  reconstructed 
rebels.  With  their  enlarged  basis  of  representation,  and 
the  exclusion  of  loyal  men  of  color  from  the  ballot-box, 
he  saw  no  hope  of  safety  unless  in  the  prescription  of  prop- 
er enabling  acts  which  should  do  justice  to  the  freedmen 
and  enjoin  enfranchisement  as  a condition  precedent. 
While  he  saw  much  good  in  the  proposition  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  But  still  he  was  anxious 
for  its  speedy  adoption,  for  he  deprecated  delay.  Let  us, 
he  said  in  conclusion,  no  longer  delay.  Let  us  take  what 
we  can  get  now,  and  hope  for  better,  things  in  further 
legislation,  in  enabling  acts  or  other  provisions. 

June  14: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  define  the  number  and  regu- 
late the  appointment  of  the  officers  in  the  Navy  was  passed, 
18  to  11.  It  provides  that  the  officers  of  the  Navy  shall 
consist  of  one  Admiral,  one  Vice-Admiral,  ten  Rear-Ad- 
mirals, twenty-five  Commodores,  fifty  Captains,  ninety 
Commanders,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Lieutenant-Com- 
manders, one  hundred  and  sixty  Masters,  one  hundred  und 
sixty  Ensigns,  and  in  other  grades  the  number  now  al- 
lowed by  law.  The  pay  of  the  Admiral  shall  be  $10,000 
per  annum. 

June  15: 

In  the  Senate,  a veto  message  was  received  from  the 
President,  containing  his  objections  to  the  bill  enabling 
the  New  York  and  Montana  Mining  Company  to  purchase 
certain  public  lands. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  late  case  of  assault  committed 
on  Mr.  Grinneil,  of  Iowa,  by  Mr.  Rousseau,  of  Kentucky. 
The  Senate  bill  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Paymasters 

in  the  Navy  was  passed The  joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  expenses  of  the  Pails  exposition  was  passed,  21  to  13. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  last  week  was  363, 
being  a decrease  of  30  from  the  number  of  the  previous 
week,  and  13  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1865. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  delivering  a course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Imperial  family  and  the  Brazilian  magnates  re- 
specting hia  discoveries  in  his  recent  tour  np  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  He  won  very  high  commendation  from  Us 
royal  auditors  on  his  opening  lecture,  May  7. 

Nebraska  City  papers  of  the  11th  instant  claim  that  the 
State  organization  has  been  carried,  and  the  Union  State 
ticket  and  a workiug  Union  majority  in  both  branches  of 
tiie  Legislature  elected.  This  result  was  scarcely  expect- 
ed, as  so  many  self-expatriated  reliels  went  to  Nebraska 
during  the  war  that  it  was  feared  the  Territory  was  hope- 
lessly in  their  hands.  Nebraska  has  a popui'V ion  of  45,000 
—an  increase  of  17,000  since  1SC0. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  IMPENDING  WAR. 

Tub  Conference  at  Paris  has  been  abandoned.  Austria 
would  only  be  one  of  the  members  ou  condition  that  none 
of  the  Powers  represented  would  be  allowed  any  exten- 
sion of  territory. 

The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  made  on  June  5 the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  auswer  to 
General  Peel’s  question  as  to  whether  the  Conference  had 
been  givefi  up : “ I am  sorry  to  state  tlxat  I must  give  an 
answer  substantially  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  of 
the  right  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman.  Tiie  first 
communication  made  to  tiie  British  Government  was  a 
telegraphic  message  received  last  night  from  France,  stat- 
ing that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Government,  the 
Conference  was  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the  answer 
from  Austria  imposing  conditions  that  were  regarded  as 
impracticable.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Austrian 
dispatch  upon  the  subject,  and  the  substance  of  it  is  this: 
She  required  a definite  assurance  that  all  the  Powers 
which  were  to  take  part  in  the  projected  Conference 
should  be  ready  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of  any  special  or 
particular  interest  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity ; and  the  Austrian  Government  went  on  further 
to  explain  that  sentiment  by  saying  that,  in  order  ilmt 
the  work  of  peace  which  the  Cabinets  had  in  view  might 
be  in  a condition  to  be  accomplished,  it  appeared  to  them 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  agreed  beforehand  to  ex- 
clude from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  any  thing 
that  wonld  tend  to  give  to  any  of  the  States  who  were 
then  invited  to  the  meeting  any  territorial  augmentation 
or  Increase  of  power.  The  requirement  of  such  an  en- 
gagement beforehand  was  regarded  by  the  Government 
of  France  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  a Conference, 
and  as  rendering  it  impossible ; and  the  Government  of 
England  are  agreed  in  their  view  of  the  case  wit'll  the 
Government  of  France.  All  prospect  of  the  meeting  of  a 
Conference  must  therefore,  I fear,  be  regarded  as  at  un 
end." 

War  it  seems  must  follow.  Austria  has  three-fourths 
of  a million  of  men  in  the  field.  She  is,  or  thinks  herself, 
a full  match  for  all  her  present  adversaries.  Her  popula- 
tion nearly  equals  theirs,  and  she  has  the  Middle  States 
of  Germany,  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  favorable  to 
her,  and  likely  to  move  in  her  favor  if  the  war  lasts.  In 
Italy  tiie  Austrian  army,  intrenched  in  one  of  the  stron- 
gest positions  in  F.urope,  may  allow  the  enemy  to  exhaust 
his  strength  against  the  Quadrilateral.  In  the  north 
Field-Marshal  Benedek,  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  empire, 
is  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  may  strike  a sudden  and 
crushing  blow.  From  tiie  frontier  of  Bohemia  he  looks 
northward  aud  eastward  over  the  plains  ot  the  Prussian 
kingdom,  and  sees  no  inviucible  obstacle  to  the  capture 
of  Berlin  or  the  reconquest  of  Silesia.  Whatever  may  lie 
iu  store  for  the  Austrians  they  are  at  this  moment  con- 
vinced that  the  outbreak  of  war  w ill  give  them  victory 
and  revenge,  and  deliver  the  empire  forever  from  the  de- 
signs of  its  enemies. 

The  convocation  of  the  Holstein  States  by  General 
Gablenz  is  looked  upon  by  Prussia  ns  an  act  of  direct 
provocation.  The  Xord  Devteche  Zeitung  says  that  the 
Austrian  declaration  to  the  Diet  is  little  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  peaceful  hopes  which  the  plan  of  a Confer- 
ence had  raised.  The  convocation  of  the  States,  as  a po- 
litical measure,  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  u 
glaring  violation  oi  treaties,  aud  au  attack  upon  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  Prussia. 

In  the  mean  time  Prussian  troops  have  entered  Hol- 
stein, aud  the  Austrians  have  concentrated  at  Altona. 
Austria  has  instructed  Gablenz  to  avoid  an  armed  conflict 
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present  on  that  occasion. 
The  Monument  was  com- 
pleted in  1842,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $150,000.  It  was 
dedicated  June  17,  1843, 
the  oration  being  delivered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  and  the 
President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  entire  Cab- 
inet, forming  a part  of  the 
vast  audience. 


Bunker  Hilt,  is  a round, 
smooth  elevation  in  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts,  110 
feet  high,  commanding  the 
peninsula  of  Boston.  It  was 
connected  by  a ridge  on 
its  southern  slope  with  a 
smaller  elevation  known 
as  Breed’s  Hill,  75  feet 
high,  the  crests  of  the  two  A 

hills  being  about  700  yards 

apart.  These  heights  are  A=== 

famous  for  the  battle  fought 
on  them  between  the  ^mer-  * ■ - z 

icans  and  the  British,  Juno 

17, 1775.  The  city  of  Bos-  / |M 

ton  was  at  the  time  occu-  4jjjjUj(^B 

pied  by  the  British  Gener- 

al,  Gage,  who  had  just  = — 

received  large  reinforce- 

ments,  under  Generals  Bur-  /Z==^e~ 

goyne,  Howe,  and  Clin-  / . — 

with  their  head-quarters  at  r 

Cambridge,  knowing  littlo  - 

of  military  discipline,  and  l: ' 

made  up  of  independent  l -Y 

companies  of  militia  and 

volunteers,  were  under  com-  I . ' 7 

maud  of  General  Artemas  j . --  = 

Ward,  who  had  under  him  [ = - 

Prescott,  Putnam,  Grid-  J 

lev,  Stark,  and  Pome-  | 

roy — men  who  had  learned  — .. 

the  art  of  war  in  the  bat-  Wl  . “ 

ties  with  the  French.  This  W==f 

was  the  situation  when  V~ 

Colonel  Prescott,  with  Wf^ 

1000  men,  was  sent  to  seize  • j If  ,-7;- 

the  hills  commanding  Bos-  W|H|jj  q 
ton.  Bunker  Hill  was  oc- 

cupied  first,  but  the  posi-  1 ' 

tion  was  abandoned  for  7* 

Breed’s  Ilill,  nearer  Boston. 

During  the  17th  Prescott  * •'  ; 

was  reinforced  by  Putnam 

and  Warren.  Intrench-  qigg 

ments  had  been  thrown  up,  sjjffgg 

and  the  Americans  awaited 

the  attack,  which  came 

shortly  after  noon.  The  Brit- 

ish  numbered  about  2000 

men.  The  attack  was  made 

in  front,  the  British  moving 

up  to  the  breast-works. — 

But  they  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  in  several 
charges,  until  at  length  the 
ammunition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans gave  out,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  compelled  to  re-  L 

treat.  The  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  over  1000  men,  that 
of  the  Americans  449. — 

Among  the  killed  was  General  Warren. 

The  Monument  commemorating  the  battle  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  the 
redoubt  on  Breed’s  Hill.  It  is  a square  shaft  of 
Quincy  gunite,  221  feet  in  height,  31  feet  square  at 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH 
I,  EMPEROR  OF 
AUSTRIA. 


Francis  Joseph  I.,  Em- 
- ~ ~ ~ =A  peror  of  Austria,  King  of 

- \ I lungary  and  Bohemia,  was 

1830.  He  is  nephew  of  his 

Francis  Charles  and  of 
§gjH  daughter  of  Maximilian, 

-iC AaS  The  Emperor  Ferdi- 

|7r  : f hand,  tiled  of  the  cares  of 

royalty,  and  the  victim  of 
disease,  abdicated  at  01- 
mutz  on  the  2d  of  Dccem- 

his  only  brother,  the  Arcb^ 
duke  Francis  Charles, 
waived  his  claims  to  tho 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son, 
who  was  declared  of  major' 
ity  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

The  first  years  of  his  reign 
Wtf  were  disturbed  by  civil  war. 

Wf  Hungary  was  in  revolt,  Sar- 

mn  dinia  had  invaded  the  Mi- 

W lanese,  and  the  Austrian 

empire  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  brink  of  disso- 
lution. The  young  Emper- 
or had  come  to  the  throne 
with  the  promise  of  giving 
to  the  whole  country  a free, 
constitutional  Government 
— a promise  which  he  could 
not  then,  and  which  after- 
ward he  was  not  disposed 
to  keep.  The  intervention 
of  the  Czar  in  Hungary 
and  the  victory  of  Novara 
combined  to  save  him  his 
throne.  The  reaction  was 

terrible,  and  a large  number 

of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
were  condemned  to  death. 
All  the  efforts  of  the 
Emperor  have  tended  to  the  preponderance  of  Aus- 
tria in  Germany,  and,  internally,  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1854,  he  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Elizabeth-Amelia-Eugenie, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Duke  of  Bava- 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT.— [Puotooba.puf.d  by  W.  B.  Austin.J 


the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  Inside  the  shaft  is  a 
winding  staircase  of  294  stone  steps,  which  leads  to 
a chamber  just  under  the  apex.  This  chamber  has 
four  windows,  which  command  a magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  corner-stone  of 


the  Monument  was  laid  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  June  17,  1825,  by  General  Lafay- 
ette, then  the  nation’s  guest,  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster pronounced  an  oration  to  an  immense  au- 
dience. About  forty  survivors  of  the  battle  were 
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rla,  who  has  given  him  two  daughters.  During 
the  Crimean  war  the  Emperor  of  Austria  openly 
manifested  sympathy  with  the  Allies*  but  gave  no 
material  support  to  their  armies. 

In  1859  the  war  in  Italy  came  on.  What  fol- 
lowed—the  victories  of  the  French  and  Italians,  the 
loss  of  Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  the  compromise 
of  Villa  franca  at  a time  when  Prussia  seemed  on  the 
point  of  forming  an  alliance  with  Austria — is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  There  was  a new  Hunga- 
rian agitation  in  1860,  and  a war^eemed  imminent, 
but  the  imperial  proclamation  of  October  20,  and 
the  suitable  concessions  made  by  the  Emperor,  pre- 
vented its  occurrence. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  created  an  or- 
der which  bears  his  own  name.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  military  administration  of  affairs,  and 
is  virtually  bis  own  Minister  of  War.  In  1850  an 
attempt  was  made  against  his  life,  and  he  received 
a trifling  wound. 


LUDWIG  RITTER  YON  BENEDEK, 

THE  AUSTRIAN  GENERAL. 

The  Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  has 
intrusted  to  Field-Marshal  Ludwig  Ritter  Von 
Benedek  the  command  of  the  Austrian  Army  of 
the  North,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  Saxony  and 
Prussia. 

Benedek  is  a Hungarian  and  a Protestant.  He 
was  born  in  1804,  at  O'ulenburg,  and  after  the  usual 
course  of  training  at  Neustadt,  he  entered  the  Aus- 
trian army  as  a cornet  in  1832.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  Colonel  in  1843.  He  took  a prominent  part 
in  quelling  the  Galician  insurrection  in  1845;  and 
in  the  memorable  Italian  campaign  of  1848,  under 
Radetzky,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  retreat 
from  Milan,  at  Osone,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Curtatone,  for  which  he  received  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa.  In  1849  he  contributed  to  the  reduction 
of  Mortara  and  to  the  victory  of  Novara.  Ten  years 
later,  in  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  Benedek 
was  one  of  the  few  Austrian  Generals  who  exhibited 
very  great  military  capacity.  He  commanded  the 
Eighth.  Army  Corps,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  at  Solferino,  his  division  being  the  last  to 
leave  the  field. 

Both  among  the  nobility  and  the  lower  classes 
Benedek  is  enthusiastically  admired.  When,  on 
May  12,  he  made  his  head-quarters  in  Vienna,  he 
was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  people  and  the 
army.  To  the  latter  lie  said : 

“Soldiers!  .1  bring  you  my  whole,  warm,  sol- 
dier’s heart,  my  iron  will,  my  highest  confidence  in 
you,  my  unwavering  trust  in  Almighty  God,  and, 
with  all  these,  the  faith  which  I derive  from  my  for- 
mer success  as  a soldier!” 


^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1865, 
. by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
ict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

INSIDE. 

A CHRONICLE  OP  SECESSION. 

By  George  F.  Harrington. 


IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“Yes,  Sir,  the  grandest  sort  of  a spree;  and, 
ns  you  well  know,  Simmons,  I always  said  so 
from  the  start,  by  George ! This  is  the  smash 
up,  Sir,  and  a smash  up  it  is,  ain’t  it?” 

“Mr.  Withers,  I have  refrained  so  far  with 
the  very  desperation  of  hope.  I can  refrain  no 
longer.  It  is  as  you  say;  I confess  it,  it  is, ” 
says  Captain  Simmons,  lugubriously  dignified. 
“Sir,”  continues  he,  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
drunken  and  exceedingly  dilapidated  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  “I  casually  met  that  fellow  Neely. 
In  reply  to  a question  of  mine,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  ceased  to  think  at  all,  that  there 
was  only  vacuum  where  once  he  had  possessed 
brains.  Neely  is  a Yankee,  just  now  the  bluest 
Yankee  eyes  ever  beheld,  and,  being  a Yankee, 
I can  have  no  sentiment  in  common  with  him. 
But  such  are  my  feelings  also.  Words  learned 
in  earliest  childhood — I think  I once  sang  them 
in  Sabbath-school — 

* Something  and  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a nation  bursts,  and  now  a world.’ 
Something  at  least  to  that  effect  has  been  run- 
ning in  my  mind  day  and  night,  I tell  you,  Sir, 
ours" — and  Captain  Simmons  extends  Iris  right 
hand,  and  says  it  oro  rotunilo — “is  the  grandest 
collapse  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Yes,  Sir, 
the  suddenest,  unexpcctedcst,  most  total  and 
complete  collapse  of  which  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  has  any  instance.” 

The  same  phrase  runs  its  rounds  among  Se- 
cessionists, with  a sort  of  pride,  too,  as  if  there 
was  something  to  soothe  and  console  one’s  self 
with  in  the  very  magnificence  of  the  collapse. 

Yes,  it  is  a collapse ; no  man  in  Somerville, 
no  good  Secession  lady  even,  doubts  or  denies 
that  now.  There  was  a feeble  attempt  to  get 
up  a public  meeting  in  Somerville  to  breathe  un- 
daunted purpose  to  continue  the  struggle ; but  a 
ghastly  affair  it  was,  very  few  present,  tremen- 
dous resolutions  presented  by  Lamum  the  editor, 
and  passed  on  the  ground  of  half  a dozen  yeas 
and  no  nays.  Captain  Simmons,  Lamum, 
Smitliers,  and  one  or  two  vagrant  Colonels, 
make  speeches,  in  which  it  is  well  known  they 
have  no  faith  themselves  in  private  circles.  And 
Lamum  publishes  the  proceedings  of  this,  as  of 
dozens  of  exactly  similar  meetings  throughout 
the  State,  with  all  the  old  adjectives  of  enthusi- 
astic, thronging,  harmonious,  unanimous,  and 
the  weary  like,  but  not  a soul  now  is  deceived. 
The  whole  tiring  is  worn  out.  Lamum  prints 
letters  from  fierce  zealots  here  and  there,  some 
sending  in  spoons  anjt-fjpWCF-jknives  fitue  the  Con- 
federate Treasury,  rilprbfetnnWg'-thht'oiir  hope  is 
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in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  disbanding 
their  armies ; that  Europe  must  certainly  inter- 
vene now ; that  a just  God — Mr.  Ellis  writes  a 
series  of  articles  to  that  effect — can  not,  will  not, 
ought  not,  must  not,  shall  not,  abandon  a cause 
so  manifestly  His  own ; that  if  we  will  only  hold 
out  a little  longer,  a foreign  war  or  something 
else  may  turn  up  for  our  deliverance. 

People  hardly  even  read  a line  of  all  this. 
For  four  long  years  they  have  believed  with  a 
belief  passing  all  calculation,  but  even  the  fac- 
ulty of  belief  is  wearing  out.  Nobody  has  any 
regard  even  for  Brother  Barker  these  days ; 
people  withdraw  their  children  from  his  Sab- 
bath-school, or  suffer  them  to  stay  away  unre- 
proved, and  never  go  to  church  themselves ; the 
very  best  members  sunk,  for  the  time,  into  a cold- 
ness, not  to  say  apostasy,  which  language  fails 
to  express.  Haggard,  restless,  sallow,  lean 
Brother  Barker,  from  the  crown  of  Iris  lank  hair 
to  the  soles  of  his  sorrowful  feet,  in  counte- 
nance, apparel,  and  bearing  breathes  only  deso- 
lation and  despair.  At  times  even  he  flares  up, 
however. 

“Never,”  he  says  to  Bob  Withers,  taking  up 
again  the  refrain  of  the  general  croak— a re- 
frain, however,  which,  vigorous  and  unanimous 
at  first,  is  fast  dwindling  down  to  the  rare  and 
solitary  cry  of  an  individual  here  and  there — “I, 
for  one,  will  never  live  under  Federal  despot- 
ism; never,  Sir,  never,  never!  I will  go  to 
Mexico,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  first.  Rath- 
er,” says  Brother  Barker,  with  a savage  gleam 
in  his  eyes,  “ I will  stay  here  and  agitate.” 

“Do  wlmt?”  asks  Mr.  Withers,  who  has  taken 
Brother  Barker  in  his  hand  and  excited  him  up 
thus,  exactly  as  a child  rubs  a match  to  see  it 
fizz  and  burn  blue,  only  for  the  melancholy  fun 
of  it.  “Do  what?” 

“ Agitate,  Sir,  agitate,  agitate ! Aid  in  get- 
ting up  another  revolution,  if  it  is  eight  years 
hence.” 

The  fact  is,  we  good  Secessionists  in  Somer- 
ville, having  duly  sown  the  wind,  are  now  har- 
vesting in  our  whirlwind,  and  the  crop  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Arthor  endeavors  to  promote  a certain 
pity  for  them  in  his  bosom  by  summing  it  up  in 
conversation  with  grim  Mr.  Ferguson  : 

“You  can  hardly  imagine  a ruin  more  com- 
plete,” he  says.  “Take  Colonel  Ret  Roberts  as 
an  instance.  He  has  proved  disastrously  mis- 
taken in  all  upon  which  he  staked  his  sagacity 
and  judgment.  He  endures  the  agonies  of  de- 
feat, utter  and  perpetual  defeat,  military  and 
political.  He  has  lost  all  his  property,  especial- 
ly his  negroes.  He  may  not  owe  debts  North 
himself;  multitudes  do  who  have  paid  them  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  now  have  to  pay  them 
over  again.  He  may  not  have  bought  confis- 
cated property ; multitudes  have  invested  large- 
ly in  that,  and  have  to  disgorge.  Then  there  is 
his  bitter  humiliation  in  the  triumph  of  the  Un- 
ion men,  upon  whom  he  has  so  trampled  here  in 
Somerville ; dread  of  terrible  vengeance,  even,  at 
their  hands.  We  Union  men  had,  even  in  our 
darkest  days,  at  least  hope  left  us ; these  have 
no  hope— none.  He  has  no  future.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  loss  to  a man  more  complete.” 

- “ Yes,  I can,”  replies  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  has 
stern  satisfaction  in  the  ruin  of  his  Secession 
friends  painful  to  contemplate.  “Barker,  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  others  like  them,  have,  in  addition, 
lost  their  very  faith  in  their  religion.  In  the 
most  terrible  affliction  men  can  endure  they  have 
not  even  that  to  fly  to.  For  the  time,  at  least, 
their  very  belief  in  and  use  if  Christianity  is 
stunned.” 

“Yes,”  replies  Mr.  Arthur,  even  with  enthu- 
siasm ; “ but  you  will  see,  Sir,  that  in  the  casu 
of  the  truly  pious  among  the  Secessionists— and 
many  of  the  most  zealous  of  them,  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  are  among  the  best  and  most  devoted 
of  Christians  in  the  world — this  defeat  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  invested  all  that  is 
dearest  them  on  earth,  this  most  terrible  afflic- 
tion and  trial  will,  like  every  other  chastisement 
in  the  case  of  a child  of  God,  work  out  in  each 
of  them  a deeper,  more  devoted  piety.  I do  be- 
lieve, Sir,”  Edward  Arthur  adds,  with  earnest- 
ness, “this  whole  tiring  will  be  as  an  ordeal 
preparing  the  whole  church  on  this  continent, 
North  and  South,  in  all  its  denominations,  for 
greater  devotion  to  God  and  power  over  men  for 
good  than  we  have  ever  jret  dreamed  men  capa- 


ble of — instruments  made  meet  by  these  very 
times,  you  see,  for  the  Master’s  use.” 

And  very  clearly,  indeed,  does  this  minister 
see  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  to 
preach  conciliation,  moderation,  and  all  the  kin- 
dred Christian  virtues ; mingling  much  more 
with  men  than  for  years  past,  suppressing  all 
partisan  exultation,  glowing  with  quiet  enthu- 
siasm instead  in  this  direction.  But  joy  in  the 
result?  Gratitude  to  God  for  it?  The  feel- 
ing is  a much  more  quiet  one  than  he  had  im- 
agined it  would  be  in  anticipating  it  in  dark 
days,  which  seem  a hundred  years  ago  now ; but 
ah,  it  is  an  unspeakable  one ! 

Yet,  as  these  eventful  days  of  May,  1865,  sweep 
along,  a new  hue  of  feeling  suddenly  colors  the 
wide  and  roaring  current.  Union  men  in  Som- 
erville had  dreaded  the  rise  of  a bitter  feeling 
against  them  which  might  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  lives  and  property.  They  are  lost 
sight  of,  or  thought  of  only  with  respect,  in  the 
new  feeling  which  suddenly  and  angrily  flushes 
the  surface,  especially  among  the  soldiers  re- 
turning by  thousands  to  their  homes.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  bitter  wrath  against  their  own  officers, 
partly  because  of  individual  grievances  at  their 
hands,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  belief,  deep- 
seated  and  universal  among  the  army,  that  the 
officers,  with  scarce  an  exception,  have  been  fen- 
gaged  all  along  in  such  systematic  swindling  in 
cotton  and  commissary  stores  as  no  country  lias 
ever  before  known.  The  feeling  has  been  long 
growing — growing  for  years.  Military  subordi- 
nation suddenly  thrown  off,  it  bursts  forth  with 
terrible  vehemence.  Speculators,  too,  outside  of 
the  army,  share  the  deep  hatred  of  the  soldiers. 
The  universal  cry  is,  “While  we  have  been  en- 
during privations  for  years,  suffering  and  with- 
out pay,  these  have  been  at  home  making  money. 
At  least  they  shall  share  with  us !” 

Suddenly  officers  and  speculators  find  them- 
selves in  the  very  camp  of  enemies  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  Federals,  and  they,  after  a 
moment  of  bewilderment,  are  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions. All  Government  property  in  reach  is  in 
some  instances  broken  into  and  plundered.  The 
stores  of  speculators  share  the  same  fate.  De- 
moralized by  plunder,  the  soldiery  fall  next  upon 
any. supplies  in  reach  under  the  same  plea.  No 
house,  in  Somerville  and  throughout  the  State 
safe  from  their  search  on  the  least  suspicion,  or 
none  at  all,  of  secreted  Government  supplies. 
Until,  at  last,  every  man  in  Somerville,  the  offi- 
cials most  of  all,  first  secretly  prays  for,  then 
openly  desires,  ardently  desires  the  arrival  of  the 
National  forces  as  his  only  hope. 

“I  wish  to  Heaven  they  would  come!”  Dr. 
Ginnis  does  not  hesitate  openly  to  say  the  day 
the  soldiers  disinter  twenty  sacks  of  coffee  from 
beneath  the  corn  in  his  crib.  And  yet,  only  a 
week  before,  the  portly  Doctor,  in  acknowledg- 
ing in  husky  voice  that  we  are  whipped,  that  the 
war  is  over,  had  darkly  added,  “For  the  pres- 


ent, Sir,  only  for  the  present!”  with  terrible  in- 
timations of  glare  and  gesture  of  a guerrilla  wav 
to  be  waged  for,  at  the  least  calculation,  forty 
years  to  come. 

Even  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  Mrs.  Smith- 
ers  has  denounced  the  panic  of  the  hour  as  a 
mere  panic.  Smithers  has  speculated,  in  some 
complicated  manner,  in  paper-money.  The  post- 
master Smithers  is,  but  of  course  it  was  not  Gov- 
ernment money  he  used,  turning  the  paper  into 
specie,  and  that  into  sugar,  and  that  into  ne- 
groes. Yes,  negroes.  That  is  Smithers’s  weak- 
ness, negroes. 

“Just  as  soon  as  this  little  panic  is  over,” 
Smithers  demonstrates  to  his  wife,  “those  ne- 
groes will  bring  twice  what  I gave.  Soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  Araminty,  one  negro  will  bring 
more’n  I paid  for  all.” 

Yet  the  panic  increases  rather.  Smithers  has 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  secrete  about  his  place 
what  valuable  property  he  has.  Colonel  Ret 
Roberts’s  house  is  searched  by  the  soldiers  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  Mr.  Neely’s  on  the  other, 
and  the  soldiers  say  they  are  successful,  too,  for 
Government  stores.’  Even  long,  red  Mrs.  Smith- 
ers is  terrified.  With  a tub  and  cloth  ready  on 
the  front  porch,  and  a child  on  the  look-out, 
whenever  a squad  of  soldiers  happen  to  pass, 
Mrs.  Smithers,  dropping  every  thing  to  do  so,  is 
on  her  knees  upon  the  porch  scrubbing  the  floor 
for  dear  life — the  idea  being  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  the  fact  that  the  house  is 
inhabited  only  by  the  poorest  of  people.  Until, 
at  last,  even  Mrs.  Smithers  is  as  wrathful  against 
the  Federals  for  not  coming  as  she  ever  was 
against  them  for  coming  at  all. 

“I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say  so,  Dr. 
Warner.  I have  never  yet  had  an  intimation, 
even  in  this  dark  hour,  of  any  desire  on  your 
part  for  the  Federals  to  come.” 

It  is  good  Mr.  Ellis  who  says  it,  seated  in  the 
Doctor’s  parlor  at  this  critical  period.  Mr.  El- 
lis has  dropped  in  for  medicine  for  Iris  ailing 
wife,  and  in  fact  has  never  entirely  dropped  Dr. 
Warner  on  political  grounds ; the  Doctor  is  so 
fat  and  easy  and  good-natured  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  so  on  any  grounds.  Very  cold  has 
been  Mr.  Ellis’s  manner  to  the  Doctor;  very 
crisp  his  “Good-mornings,  Sir!”  in  passing; 
very  reticent  each  to  the  other  during  the  Doc- 
tor’s professional  visits  upon  Mrs.  Ellis ; but  both 
are  men  too  thoroughly  good  at  heart  to  lose  all 
“elective  affinity”  for  each  other. 

“ Of  course,”  continues  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  nerv- 
ous manner,  “I  regret  you  have  not  been  more 
decidedly  Southern,  Dr.  Warner.  I disapproved 
of  Secession  as  much  as  yourself,  Sir;  it  was 
wrong.  But  when  we  of  the  South  were  actu- 
ally attacked  then  I buried  all  that.  Even  if 
your  brother  or  father  is  in  the  wrong,  would  you 
not  defend  them  if  attacked  ? My  country  right 
or  wrong,  Sir ! Your  upholding  Mr.  Arthur  in 
his  course  has  pained  me.  In  fact,  I do  most 
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heartily  disapprove” — Mr.  Ellis  always  kindles  “You  better  hear  me!”  It  is  all  the  boy  says, 
as  he  goes — “of  your  lukewarm  support  of  the  but  there  is  emphasis  so  peculiar  in  thetones, 
Confederacy.  I think  it  wrong,  very  wrong.”  ns  they  fall  upon  the  rider’s  ears  rods  off,  that 
Mr.  Ellis  need  not  have  reproached  himself  at  he  halts  his  restive  horse  and  rides  back, 
all  for  saying  that.  He  was  not  a bit  to  blame.  “ You  know  that  man — Peel  is  his  name — 
M rs.  Warner  only  used  it  as  a pretext ; she  had  Dr.  Peel  ? Ha ! needn’t  tell  me,  Sar ; I kin  see 
almost  fretted  herself  and  Sally,  her  two  bun-  you  know  him.  I nuffin  to  say  of  him,  Massa, 
dred  pounds’  weight  of  black  cook,  to  death  for  not  one  word  to  say,”  adds  the  negro,  with  earn- 
nn  opportunity  ever  since  the  surrender  of  Dick  est  deprecation.  “He  rich,  big,  splen-did  man. 
Taylor,  the  last  of  her  hopes,  to  say  it : Ncbber  saw  him  myself  in  my  life.  Nebber  heard 

“And  you  think  Dr.  Warner  wrong,  do  you,  him  say  one  word’.  Nebber  spoke  one  word  to 
Mr.  Ellis?”  she  breaks  in,  whirling  like  a gust  him  in  my  life;  may  Great  Massa  up  above  strike 
round  from  her  sewing-machine  to  say  it.  me  dead  in  dis  fence  corner  if  I ebber  did !” 
“Wrong?  Wra-ong?  Ha!  Ancl  yon  to  sit  “What  about  him?”  asks  the  rider,  with 
there  and  say  it,  after  God  himself — and  you  a breathless  eagerness. 

pious  church-member  too — has  Himself  shown  “I  hear  tell  he  goin’  to  marry  Miss  Anne 
what  He  thinks  of  Secession.  Mr.  Ellis,  I’ve  Wright,  marry  her  dis  berry'  mornin’ — ” 
known  you  for  years,  respected  you  too,  and  One  instant,  only  one  instant,  the  minister 
you  are  under  my  roof.  But  this  much  I must  sits  on  his  horse  still  and  cold  and  pale  as  mar- 
say  to  you — you  are  crazy,  as  crazy  as  any  luna-  ble ; the  next  he  has  gone  at  his  horse’s  best 
tic  that  ever  was  put  in  a strait-jacket.  And  speed  toward  Mrs.  Sorel’s  house,  but  toward  her 
tor  you  to  believe  in  that  lying,  thieving,  mur-  house  only  because  it  is  on  the  road  to  Mr. 
dcring — hold  your  tonguej  Dr.  Warner ! — re-  Alonzo  Wright’s. 

treating,  boasting,  cheating,  repudiating  Con-  Arrived  there,  he  throws  the  halter  of  his  horse 
federacy,  the  grandest  swindling  concern  this  over  the  post,  and  hurries  in ; it  will  take  him 
earth  ever  saw ! And  after  it  is  actually  gone  but  a moment.  It  is  sheer  force  of  habit  which 
to  pieces  too!  I wouldn’t  say  a word,  Dr.  War-  causes  him  thus  to  stop,  and  hurry  to  his  bed- 
ncr,  but  it  is  more  than  I can  stand.  You  are  room  to  be  one  moment  there,  only  one  moment, 
wrong — wra-ong ! A quiet,  sensible  man  when  upon  his  knees — if  ever  in  his  life  surely  to-day. 
It  begun.  A quiet,  sensible  man,  holding  your  Meeting  Mrs.  Sorel  in  the  passage,  he  places  her 
tongue  in  all  the  raging  folly  when  you  saw  you  letter  in  her  hand  and  hurries  by.  Before  he 
could  do  no  good,  all  through  these — these  four  has  well  closed  his  room  door  he  hears  her  cry. 
long,  long,  bad,  bitter  years.  Standing  by  your  That  cry,  peculiar  to  her  sex,  never  uttered  by 
minister  when  he  only  wanted  to  be  nothing  but  them  save  when  wrung  from  the  deepest  distress, 
a minister  and  let  politics  alone.  Yes,  I know  he  understands.  Frank  ig  dead,  killed  proba- 
what  you  would  say,  Mr.  Ellis.  I am  not  * bly,  dead  certainly.  Yet  he  stands  trembling 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  now  I see  my  error,  more  with  impatience  none  the  less  when  the  white- 
shame  to  you  sticking  out  in  what  you  see  now  haired  mother,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  casts 
is  all  wrong.  Yes,  I’m  glad  of  the  opportunity  herself  upon  his  bosom,  crying: 
to  acknowledge  how  wrong  I’ve  been,  specially  “ Oh,  Frank,  Frank!  I knew  it  was  coming, 
to  my  own  husband.  Not  that  I expect  to  turn  but  I can  not,  can  not  bear  it.  Help  me,  oh  my 
angel.  He  married  Helen  Morris,  and  Helen  Heavenly  Father,  help,  help!” 

Morris  I’m  certain  I’ll  be  till  I die.  But  I am  How  strange  it  seems,  how  cruel!  Mr.  Arthur 
sick  in  my  very  stomach  of  Secession — sick  to  has  no  word  hardly  of  consolation  for  her,  does 
death.  Here  you’ve  been  telling  Dr.  Warner- it  not  draw  her  down  beside  him  upon  her  knees 
wasn’t  the  Federals  whipped  us,  but  the  specu-  in  even  the  briefest  prayer  in  that  terrible  hour, 
lating  and  stealing,  from  the  highest  officers  With  but  an  impassioned  word,  a mere  syllable, 
downward.  Confessing  with  your  own  month  in  fact,  of  consolation,  ho  unclasps  her  aged 
that  the  whole  thing  was  rotten,  needed  only  a arms  from  about  him,  puts  her  by  gently  but 
touch  to  make  it  crumble  of  itself  like  a rotten,  firmly,  and  hastens  past  with  cold,  set  face, 
rotten  old  pumpkin.  And  Dr.  Warner  is  wrong  Fresh  impediment.  As  he  walks  rapidly  down 
—wra-ong!”  intensely  sarcastic,  in  shrillest  F the  fronj  walk,  he  meets  a lady  coming  up  it 
sharp.  with  hurried  step.  She  is  veiled,  but  he  would 

“I  tell  you  what,  Dr.  Warner,”  rising  sud-  recognize  the  form  if  it  were  only  by  the  quick- 
dcnly  from  her  seat,  upsetting  her  sewing-mn-  ened  beatings  of  his  own  heart.  Even  then  it 
chine  in  doing  so,  and  crossing  the  room  rapid-  forgets  for  one  instant  all  the  world  beside,  and 
ly  to  her  husband.  “I’ve  been  burning  to  say  bounds  toward  her  with  the  truest  and  strongest 
it.  I’m  glad  Mr.  Ellis  has  stirred  me  up  to  say  instinct  it  is  capable  of.  And  she  recognizes 
it — yes,  and  to  hear  me  say  it  sits  right  there,  him  in  the  same  moment,  lifts  her  head  bowed 
I’m  proud  of  you,  Dr.  Warner.  You  do  not  down  upon  her  bosom,  throws  back  her  veil,  re-, 
talk  out  as  much  as  I could  wish ; but  all  these  veals  her  face  all  discolored  with  weeping.  She 
Four  years  you’ve  had  ten  thousand  times  my  starts  impulsively  toward  him  as  she  does  so,  yet 
sense.  There,  never  throw  it  up  to  me  I’ve  draws  back  even  in  the  act  itself  with  freshened 
said  it,  and  I’ll  be  sorry  in  ten  minutes  I told  color  in  her  face. 

you ; but  it  is  only  the  solemn  fact,  you  pro-  “ Oh,  Mr.  Arthur,  such  terrible  news !”  she 
voking  old  thing!”  And  Mrs.  Warner  throws  says.  “Rutledge,  brother  Rutledge,  my  only 
her  arms  about  that  weather-beaten  mariner’s  brother ! And  I fear  it  will  kill  mamma.  I was 
neck,  as  he  sits  with  the  old  droop  of  his  head  in  school.  They  gave  her  the  letter  first.  A 
lower  than  ever,  awaiting  the  blowing  out  of  soldier  brought  it.  It  will  kill  mamma.  I didn’t 
this  most  unexpected  gale,  stoops  down,  kisses  know  what  to  do.  I rode  out  to  see  if  Mrs. 
him  upon  his  bald  forehead,  rises  again,  and  Sorel,  to  see  if  you — ” 

confronts  astonished  Mr.  Ellis ; the  canal-gates  “In  there,  in  there — see  Mrs.  Sorel!  Not 
open  their  widcstf-bystcrical  but  defiant.  now,  Miss  Alice,  dear  Alice ! Mrs.  Sorel,  Mrs. 

And  good  Mr.  Ellis  finally  leaves  the  house,  Sorel!”  he  interrupts  her,  in  hurried  tones;  and 
having  obtained  a good  deal  more  medicine  than  Alice,  amazed  even  in  her  anguish,  sees  her 
he  came  for.  lover  unfasten  his  horse,  hurry  past  her  with 

Mr.  Ellis,  wilted,  shriveled,  bewildered,  thrice  cold,  set  face,  mount  and  ride  rapidly  off  in  the 
in  age  what  the  past  four  years  should  have  left  direction  from  Somerville.  The  next  moment 
him,  looks  up,  as  he  walks  home,  to  encounter  she  and  Mrs.  Sorel  are  weeping  aloud,  clasped  in 
the  cheerful  face  and  the  hearty  good-day  of  each  other’s  arms. 

Mr.  Arthur  riding  by.  It  is  ns  the  new  era  in  Not  two  hours  after  Mr.  Arthur  rides  from 
contrast  with  the  old.  Only  the  minister  chides  Mrs.  Sorel’s  gate,  Mr.  Wright,  Dr.  Feel,  nnd 
himself  for  not  having  worn  a soberer  manner — Brother  Barker  alight  at  the  gate  of  the  first- 
nothing  he  abhors  more  than  any  even  nninten-  named  gentleman.  Mr.  Wright  is  evidently  in- 
tional  triumph  over  his  old  friend — chides  him-  toxicated,  Dr.  Peel  is  dressed  with  unusual  splen- 
self  for  his  aspect,  under  the  circumstances,  of  dor,  even  Brother  Barker  is  as  bright  and  fresh 
cheerfulness  even.  But  how  can  I help  it  with-  as  his  best  black  suit  can  make  him.  But  all 
out  playing  the  hypocrite?  he  asks  himself.  seerft  hurried  and  heated.  Brother  Barker  is 

But  he  rides  fast,  for  he  has  a letter  from  Mr.  sallow  beyond  all  precedent,  which  is  saying  a 
Staples’s  returned  son  for  Mrs.  Sorel.  He  thinks  good  deal,  for  very  ashen  and  yellow,  indeed,  lias 
it  must  be  from  Frank,  her  long  absent  boy,  only  been  his  complexion  for  the  last  two  months, 
he  does  not  know  the  writing  upon  the  envelope,  “ I told  you  so  when  you  wanted  me  to  have 
very  much  worn  and  dirtied  by  being  brought  so  that  man  come  out  here  to-day.  Devotedly  as 
far  in  the  soldier’s  knapsack.  Theye  is  a singu-  I am  attached  to  your  daughter,  Sir,  I tell  you 
lar  fear  thrilling  to  his  heart  as  from  the  touch  plainly  I would  rather  forego  her  hand  than  have 
of  the  letter,  taking  it  out  of  his  breast-pocket  such  a fellow  officiate.” 

when  he  gets  out  of  town  to  look  at  it  again — a It  is  Dr.  Peel  who  says  it  as  they  ride  up  to 

creeping  influence,  a crawling  cold.  As  he  rides  the  gate. 

it  gathers  over  him,  a fear,  a vague  apprehen-  “A  Union  man.  Sir,  a bitter  Union  roan, 
sion,  so  that  he  almost  starts  to  hear  himself  As  I said  at  the  time,  a regular  Federal  spy  in 

called  by  some  one  from  among  the  corn  in  a our  midst.  A hypocrite !”  Almost  the  en- 

field  to  his  left.  tire  stock  of  Dr.  Peel’s  profanity  interposed  bc- 

Drawing  in  his  horse  he  sees  it  is  a rough  tween  the  two  words.  “You  did  right  to  kill 
field-hand,  who  is  hoeing  near  the  fence  — a him,  Sir,  perfectly  right.  Even  this  clergyman 
savage  of  a negro,  with  his  hair  done  up  in  lit-  could  not  object  under  the  circumstances.  We 
tic  tails  around  his  brow,  the  woolly  beard  in  will  ride  in  to-morrow  and  surrender  ourselves, 
scant  patches  over  his  face.  Mr.  Arthur,  as  Acquit  you!  You  will  receive  the  thanks,  Sir, 
the  negro  takes  off  his  fragment  of  a hat,  recog-  of  every  Southern  man  in  Somerville.  Besides, 
nizes  him  as  Colonel  Juggins's  Jem.  as  a spy,  even  the  Federals  could  not  touch  you 

“ Good-mornin’,  Mass  Arthur.  Jest  one  min-  for  shooting  him.” 
ute.  Hope  all  well,  Sar.  I want  to  see  you.  “Look  here,  Peel,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  seizing 
Any  way,  I seed  you  ridin’  along,  an’  it  comes  upon  that  gentleman’s  arm  as  he  is  about  to 
upon  me  to  tell  you — ” the  boy  says,  scratching  open  the  gate,  steadying  himself  with  difficulty 
his  head,  shifting  his  hoc  from  hand  to  hand,  as  he  does  so.  “I  told  you  I ought  not  to  have 
looking  eagerly  at  Mr.  Arthur,  agitated  and  con-  drunk  a drop  there  in  town.  Under  the  circum- 
fnsed.  “Orange  he  say,  you  hold  your  tongue,  stances,  you  see.  Out  of  respect  to  Anne.  Dr. 
you  fool,  none  of  your  business.  Orange  is  a Peel,  look  here.  I love  my  daughter.  You,  par- 
passon  like  you,  but  somehow — Look  hyar,  son — what  is  it?  Parker?  Barker?  I love  that 
Mass  Arthur,  ebery  body  say  you  mighty  good  daughter  of  mine  there  in  this  house.  I love 
man — ” her  because  I killed  her  mother,  you  see ; not 

“I  am  in  a hurry,  Jem.”  shot  her,  you  know — it  was  with  a big  music- 

“ One  minute,  Sar.  Case  is  dis.  Suppose  a book,  I believe.  Besides,  Anne’s  a good  daugh- 
m an  owe  you  money,  keep  promisin’,  promisin’,  ter;  best  girl,  prettiest  girl  on  earth.  No,  yon 

promisin’ — ” don’t,”  with  a firmer  hold  upon  Dr.  Peel’s  arm, 

“Really,  Jem,  any  other  time.  I have  a let-  who  is  endeavoring  to  open  the  gate.  “ Wait, 
ter  for  Mrs.  Sorel  from  Frank,”  begins  Mr.  Ar-  Champagne?  How  much  was  it  ? It’s  my  im- 
thur,  touching  his  spur 40  Jii^ housa ; for  a lead-  pression  you  put  something  in  it.  I ought  not 
ing  defect  in  this  gfetlwmn’S-  ehavaefer  is  hurry  to  be  drunk  before  Anne  to-dav,  toid  von  so  five 


I only  had  half  a thought  you  did,  I’d — Parson  ther,  too,  has  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  wept 
Arthur?  Why  didn’t  you  hit  him  yourself?  over  him,  nnd  kissed  him  as  her  only  child.  In 
However,  I fired  at  him  once  myself  in  the  old  spite  of  his  anguish  Robby  is  not  without  a new 
gin,  and  missed.  Did  you  ever  hear  me  tell  sense  of  importance.  Sorely  afflicted  in  regard 
about  it,  Mr.  Parker,  Marker — what  is  your  to  Mr.  Arthur,  to  whom  he  is  ardently  attached, 
name?”  with  great  indignation  at  the  clergy-  with  tears  streaming  afresh  down  his  cheeks,  but 
man  present,  and  copious  oaths.  with  the  gravity  of  the  oldest  of  men,  he  gives 

“Not  now,  Mr.  Wright,”  entreated  Dr.  Peel,  charge  to  the  household  to  be  careful,  generally, 
•in  his  most  persuasive  manner.  “We’ve  got  during  his  absence,  and  rides  in  through  the 
the  license,  Miss  Anne  is  waiting — ” darkening  twilight  to  Somerville,,  meditating 

“Think  I care  one  cent?”  interposed  Mr.  soberly  and  with*a  sense  of  having  attained, 
Wright.  “Yes,  I did  kill  that  Parson  Arthur,  during  the  last  few  hours,  years  of  growth, 
plucky  fellow,  though,  he  was.  Ought  to  have  Entering  at  last  the  house  of  Mrs.  Bowles,  so 
seen  him  that  day  down  there  at  the  old  gin.  well  known  yet  so  long  unvisited,  he  steals 
Kill?  Why,”  and  Mr.  Wright  took  his  revolver  quietly,  as  is  his  wont  every  where,  into  her 
from  its  leather  case  at  his  waist,  “see  this?  chamber.  But  even  Robby’s  sobriety  of  soul  is 
See  how  smooth  it  revolves?  All  you’ve  got  to  startled  at  the  deadly  hue  upon  the  face  of  that 
do  is  to  cock  it — see? — point  it  at  your  man,  lady,  lying,  a mere  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
one  little,  little  touch  on  this  trigger,  and — down  partly  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  sits  upon 
he  goes.  Arthur  ain’t  the  first  man  I’ve  killed,  the  bed — all  the  alienation  of  the  last  few  years 
by  a long  sight ; nor  won’t  be  the  last.  Why,  utterly  gone,  and  the  two  friends  more  to  each 
gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Wright,  with  an  air  other  now  by  far  than  ever  before;  while  Alice 
of  perfect  sincerity,  his  eyes  half  closing  as  he  comes  and  goes  silently  and  gently,  not  without 
looks  at  each  in  turn,  and  his  voice  in  that  pe-  a pleasure  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  hour,  even 
culiar  low  key  which  can  not  l>e  described — “if  in  her  deepest  sorrow  for  her  dead  brother,  and 
either  of  you  were  to- give  me  cause,  half  a for  her  mother  fast  following  him.  Common 
cause,  a shadow  of  a reason  for  it,  I’d  kill  you  affliction  has  melted  every  coldness  between 
here  and  now — kill  both  of  you  with  the  great-  these  two,  made  keenly  alive,  by  and  during 
est  satisfaction,  rather  do  it  than  not.  You  see  their  years  of  separation,  to  all  they  really  are  to 
I like  such  things.  Ever  since  that  day  I up  each  other.  It  touches  Alice  to  observe  how,  in 
with  the  big  music-book — you  see  I had  been  a mutual  manner  and  tone,  these  two  sorrow- 
drinking— ” smitten  and  white-haired  friends  are  more  to 

“Mr.  Wright,”  interposes  Dr.  Peel.  “We  each  other,  like  the  schoolmates  of  years  ago, 
have  the  license ; here  is  the  clergyman,  Miss  than  grown  persons. 

Anne  sees  us.  I ask  you  as  a father  if  you  “Read  it  yet  once  more,  Eliza  dear;  just 
think  it  respectful  to  Miss  Anne  Wright — ” once  more,  please.  Not  from  the  beginning — 

“Put  it  on  that  ground,  do  you?  Well,  let  that  passage  about  his  being  a high-toned  gen- 
us go  in.  Only,  wa’n’t  it  over  in  a flash?”  and  tleman,”  Mrs. Bowles  is  saying  as  Robby  steals 
he  confronts  his  companions  as  they  proceed  up  quietly  in. 

the  walk  toward  the  front -door.  “Here  we  “‘No  officer  in  the  army  could  have  been 
were  riding  along  talking  about — what  were  we  more  ardently  beloved — ’ No,  that  is  the  wrong 
talking  about? — never  mind.  All  on  a suddeH  paragraph,”  Mrs.  Sorel  says,  searching  for  the 
down  upon  us  comes  that  fellow  Arthur — rides  passage  in  the  soiled  and  crumpled  paper  in  her 
well,  rode  well,  I mean,  didn’t  he  ? What  was  hand,  wet  with  tears,  and  already  known  by 
he  saying?  Oh  yes,  Colonel  Wright,  Colonel  heart,  every  line  of  it,  to  these  three.  “Yes, 
Wright,  one  word  with  you,  Colonel  Wright,  here  it  is,”  continues  Mrs.  Sorel,  at  last,  read- 
wasn’t  that  it?  You  says,  Peel,  what  was  it?  ing  from  the  letter:  “ ‘It  has  been  my  lot  to  be 
Oh  yes,  Mr.  Wright,  you  say,  yonder  comes  a thrown  with  many  officers  from  the  State  of  our 
man  I know  to  be  a Yankee,  a Federal  spy,  and  common  birth,  very  many  of  all  grades  during 
my  mortal  foe,  shoot  him  down!  What  did  you  the  war;  but  among  them  all,  I am  free  to  say 
turn  so  yellow  for.  Peel  ? your  lips  were  white,  that  Captain  Rutledge  Bowles  stood  pre-eminent 
screamed  like  a wild  cat  you  did,  didn’t,  he,  Mr.  as  a high-toned  gentleman  and  most  gallant  sol- 
Larker,  Parker;  what” — a very  large  oath — “is  dier.  It.  was  only  after  Colonel  Carrington  had 
the  reason  I can’t  keep  your  name  in  my  mind?  frequently  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
Nevermind.  What  was  it?  I said.  Let’s  hear  killing  of  Lincoln  that  Captain  Bowles  spoke  at 
what  the  man  has  to  say,  Peel.  Then  yon  whips  allupon  the  subject;  nor  then,  until  Colonel 
out  your  six-shooter  and  fired.  Missed,  of  course.  Carrington  had  pressed  Captain  Bowles  for  an 
Fellow  kept  right  on  steady  as  steel,  didn’t  wince  utterance  of  his  opinion.  The  very  strong  lan- 
or  draw  rein.  What  did  he  say  ? For  God’s  gnage  used  by  your  lamented  son  in  detestation 
sake,  Colonel  Wright,  one  word  with  you ! of  the  crime  in  question  was  but  characteristic 
Then  over  in  a flash,  wa’u’t  it?  I had  out  my  of  the  man,  as  I have  already  remarked  in  full, 
revolver  and  fired.  I assure  you,  gentlemen;”  Nor  has  Colonel  Carrington  even  the  excuse  of 
and  Mr.  Wright  brims  the  assurance  with  oaths,  intoxication,  which  the  delirium  of  his  language 
“It  was  like  that  day  with  my  wife.  I didn’t  and  conduct  on  the  occasion  would  seem  to  in- 
even know  I laid  hold,  or  intended  to  touch  that  dicate.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  him  who 
music-book — you  see  sh.c  was  playing  on  the  slew  your  son  in  the  intensity  of  chagrin  and 
piano  at  the  time ; it  was  over  before  I knew  it.  bitterness  attending  the  fall  of  Charleston.  But, 
Something  in  here,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  gravely,  in  the  interest  of  truth  it  should  be  stated,  so  fur 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  “not  myself,  as  any  exasperation  on  this  ground  should  have 
It  wasn’t  there  the  moment  before.  It  is  gone  affected  anyone,  that  individual  might  have  bet- 
the  instant  the  thing  is  done.  What  you  would  ter  plead  it  in  the  case  of  Captain  Bowles,  he 
call  the  devil,  parson ; wouldn’t  you?  Sing  out.”  being  a South  Carolinian  by  birth,  than  Colonel 
“Really,  my  dear  Sir,  I — it  is  very  difficult — ” C.,  who  is  well  known  to  be  a native  of  Con- 

Brother  Barker  begins,  smiling  feebly,  rubbing  necticut.  And  this  is  the  general  rule — ’ ” 
his  hands  together,  glancing  for  aid  to  Dr.  Peel.  “That  will  do,  Eliza,”  and  the  pale  sufferer 
“Think  I may  kill  you?  you  are  a coward,  places  her  thin  hand  upon  the  paper.  “I  thank 
Arthur  wasn't. . Riding  steadily  up.  One  word,  God  for  it,  Lizzie  dear.  I did  hope,  even  pray, 
Colonel  Wright,  for  God’s  sake,  one  word ! his  that  Rutledge  Bowles  might  fight,  even  if  he 
right  hand  up  that  way.  Then  I fired  for  his  must  fall  there,  upon  some  great  field  of  victory 
left  breast  button,  last  of  the  row,  and — down  he  within  South  Carolina.  My  heavenly  Father 
went.  Never,”  added  Mr.  Wright,  impressive-  has  granted  my  prayer,  though  not  as  I thought, 
ly,  “whatever  you  do,  gentlemen,  never  fire  He  has  fallen  on  that  soil — fallen  in  even  a no- 
merely  at  a man.  Always  aim — I always  do — bier  cause — fallen  in  detestation  and  dennneia- 
for  some  distinct  something — a button,  a breast-  tion  of  a dastardly  crime ; the  nobler  in  him  to 
pin,  something  of  the  sort  on  him.”  denounce  it,  to  die  for  denouncing  it,  as  it  was 

And  so  they  turn  to  go,  Dr.  Peel  foaming  with  a crime  against  the  man  in  all  the  world  whom 
impatience,  but  afraid  to  cross  the  man,  Brother  we  both — Rutledge  Bowles  and  myself  I mean — 
Barker  wishing  that  he  had  been  on  some  distant  hold  in  greatest  dislike.  An  inscrutable  Provi- 
appointment  instead  of  in  Somerville  when  they  dence,  Lizzie” — and  here  the  wasted  hand  wan- 
came  for  him  that  morning.  Nor  does  his  dis-  ders  feebly  about  the  sunken  temples  — “has 
may  decrease  when  Mr.  Wright  suddenly  turns  been  against  the  South.  We  won’t  discuss  it, 
upon  him  when  they  are  on  the  steps  of  the  dear.  I havp  tried  to  understand  it;  tried,  and 
portico.  tried.  If  you  only  knew,  Eliza,”  said  the  grief- 

“ What  was  that  you  said  at  the  time,  parson  ? struck  woman,  with  earnest  eyes  upon  the  friend 
For  Heaven’s  sake  let  me  get  down  and  see  if  he  on  whose  bosom  she  leaned,  “how  hard  I’ve 
is  killed,  wasn’t  it?  I says,  I’ve  brought  you  tried!  I’ve  laid  awake  long  nights  through, 
out  to  marry  Anne  and  I’ll  kill  you  too  if  you  when  Alice  here  slept  sweetly  by  my  side,  trying 
— yes  that  was  it — kill  you  too,  if  you  try  it.  to  make  it  out — trying  so  very,  very  hard'.  I 
You  pucker  up  your  face  and  say,  rolling  up  have  gone  over  the  whole  Bible  in  search  for 
your  eves,  as  if  it  was  a grace  at  table,  It  is  the  light,  Lizzie.  I have  wept  and  prayed  so! 
awful  judgment  on  him  of  God.  It’s  very  curi-  Don’t  be  offended  with  me  ; we  won’t  say  any 
ons,”  adds  Mr.  Wright,  as  they  enter  the  door — thing  more  about  it;  but  I can  not  see  how- 
“in  these  difficulties  I am  like  a spectator  look-  South  Carolina  was  wrong.  I know  God  rules, 
ing  on;  know  all  that  is  done,  remember  every  dear;  does  nothing  but  what  is  right;  but  we 
thing  that  is  said  perfectly  well,  a kind  of  two  of  ought  to  have  succeeded,  Lizzie.  I always  feel 
us  in  the  thing  at  the  same  moment,  a cool  one  that — •” 

and  a hot  one,  and  which  is  me  and  which  is  the  “ Mamma,  please,  you  know  what  Dr.  War- 
devil  I never  can  tell.”  nor — ” begins  Alice,  who  sits  beside  her  mother, 

Only  all  this  is  pale  and  colorless  delineation  with  the  humble  pleading  of  a little  child,  and 
of  Mr.  Wright’s  words,  the  crimson  and  fervor  moistening  the  thin  hand  clasped  in  her  own 
of  his  profanity  being  omitted.  As  to  the  facts,  with  tears. 

they  were  as  he  stated.  “ I was  only  going  to  speak  about  the  terrible 

And  the  minister  lies  bleeding,  apparently  fall  of  Charleston,  and  about  those  awful  scenes 
dead,  in  the  road  where  he  fell.  His  horse,  in  Columbia — but  von  are  right.  Only  I try 
startled  by  the  shots  and  his  rider’s  fall,  had  and  try” — the  hand  taken  from  her  daughter’s 
fled  from  the  spot  for  a few  hundred  yards,  had  grasp,  and  touching  the  forehead  here  and  there 
then  stopped  to  graze,  and  so  had  by  nightfall  with  fragile  fingers.  “I  do  not,  I can  not  un- 
found his  way  to  his  stable-door,  carrying  fresh  derstand — ” 

alarm  for  his  owner  to  a household  already  suf-  “But  you  were  speaking  of  Rutledge,  Alice,” 
ficiently  distressed.  says  Mrs.  Sorel,  mindful  of  the  daughter’s  eyes, 

Mrs.  Sorel  had  gone  to  town  with  Alice  hours  appealing  to  her  through  tears,  and  in  gentlest 
before  and  has  not  returned.  The  servants,  tones. 

greatly  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  “Mass  “Yes.  Lizzie,  I know,  and  you  know  too, 
Frank,"  doubly  afflicted  by  this  new  calamity — how  foolish  I have  always  been  about  Rutledge 
for  thev  are  all  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Arthur — Bowles — except  Alice  here,  all  I had  on  earth; 
hasten  to  inform  Robby  in  the  house  of  the  ar-  but  I think  even  this  moment  more  about  South 
rival  of  the  riderless  steed.  A few  hours  before  Carolina ^and  its  defeat  and  all  than  I do  about 
that  sedate  little  boy  was  only  “ Robby,”  now  he  himU  Mtujlllndw  HiKwlJdhavc  both  been  trained 
is  “ Mass  Robby”  with  the  servants. tuq-^  ^ £bf|t^z?ie.  ^|js  ^£tpjj— ipy  ^e|ypart ; 
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l can  not  help  it.  That  Abolitionists  should 
actually  conquer  us !”  and  again  the  frail  hand 
goes  to  the  brow,  unspeakable  bewilderment  in 
her  eyes. 

“But  I too  have  lost  my  son,  Alice  — my 
Frank.  Let  me  read  you  the  letter  again.” 
And  in  quiet  tones,  but  with  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks  and  glittering  upon  the  white 
sheet  as  she  reads,  Mrs.  Sorel  again  goes  over 
the  few  words  of  her  letter,  brought  in  the  same 
package  with  her  friend’s,  telling  of  the  death  of 
her  boy,  after  long  sickness,  in  the  hospital  at 
Richmond.  The  letter  is  roughly  written  by  a 
comrade,  many  words  misspelled,  but  all  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  death  of  a Christian  youth 
fully  prepared  to  die,  his  last  breath  tilled  with 
messages  of  love  to  his  mother  and  Robbv,  and 
confident  expectations  of  reunion  with  them  in  a 
world  where  war  is  forever  unknown.  Very 
peaceful  and  quiet  his  death,  breathing  quiet 
and  peace  even  through  the  first  anguish  of  the 
bereaved  mother. 

“ And  there  is  this  too,  Eliza,  about  Rutledge 
Bowles, ’’says  the  pallid  sufferer,  returning  im- 
mediately, though  after  deepest  sympathy  with 
her  friend,  to  her  own  sorrow.  “ Alice  will  tell 
you  I told  her,  when  I recovered  from  my  faint- 
ing fit  it  was  my  first  thought,  as  it  is  now  my 
consolation.  It  is  better  he  shoidd  have  died, 
Lizzie,  now  that  South  Carolina  is  defeated. 
Rutledge  Bowles  could  not  have  endured  to  see 
it,  dear.  To  live  under  the  rule  of  Abolitionists 
would  have  been  to  him  a living  agony  and  hu- 
miliation worse  than  death.  It  is  better  as  it  is. 
Though  why  our  heavenly  Father  should  have 
permitted — ” And  as  the  wasted  fingers  seek 
the  forehead,  RoJ>by  can  no  longer  keep  silence. 
He  has  stolen  silently  by  his  mother’s  side,  she 
aware  of  his  presence  there,  but  too  absorbed  in 
the  sorrow  of  her  friend  and  herself  for  her  to 
notice  him. 

“Oh,  mother,  mother!”  says  Robby,  the  tears 
beginning  to  flow  afresh  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  “Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Arthur!”  and  breaks 
down. 

Alice  is  seated  by  the  bed,  gently  drawing  out 
hrongh  her  hands  the  long  white  tresses  of  her 
mother,  too  full  of  sorrow  to  speak,  but  at  tlie 
name  she  turns  so  sharply  around  even  her  mo- 
ther can  not  but  remark  it,  her  lips  parted,  every 
Vestige  of  color  gone  from  her  cheeks. 

“Oh,  mother,  Mr.  Arthur  is  killed!  His 
horse — ” But  Robby  can  get  no  farther,  for  Alice 
has  fallen  forward  upon  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Sorel 
in  a faint,  and  all  is  confusion. 

[To  be  Continued .] 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


It  is  somewhat  curious — even  if  one  visits  a first-class 
restaurant  on  a Sunday — to  notice  the  compulsory  change 
of  “programme”  which  some  unthinking  epicures  are 
forced  to  make  since  the  passage  of  the  new  excise  law. 
An  attentive  waiter  at  Delmonico’s  arranges  with  care  and 
nicety  a cozy  table  for  a gentleman  who'is  evidently  quite 
“"t  home"  there.  The  order  for  dinner  is  given,  ending 
with:  “And  bring  me  a bottle  of  Royal  Rose."  “No 
wine  at  all  served  to-day,  Sir.”  The  thoughtless  gentle- 
man looks  up  in  surprise — manifestly  he  has  not  been  to 
church,  and  apparently  lias  not  once  thought  of  its  being 
Sunday!  “No  wine?’’  “ No,  Sir,  not  to-day."  “Ah!" 
responds  the  disappointed  applicant,  glancing  reflectively 
it  the  occupied  tables  in  his  immediate  vicinity;  “weir 
^another  investigating  glance — “bring  me  a bottle  of 
Champagne  cider !”  And  this  order  being  complied  with, 
and  tlie  openiug  “yxfi"  assisting  his  imagination,  the  re- 
cipient tries  to  fancy  himself  enjoying  real  Champagne. 

Tlie  workings  of  tlie  Excise  Law  are  awaking  free  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  temperance;  and  in  an  en- 
lightened republic  free  discussion  eventually  results  in 
enlarged  views,  and  a final  triumph  of  right  principles. 

A Portland  paper  remarks — and  the  suggestion  is  worth 
the  attention  of  other  cities — “ The  authorities  ought  to 
establish  water  fountains  at  various  points  about  tlie  city 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  thirsty.  People  must  have  some- 
thing to  drink.  It  is  never  wise  to  cut  off  a popular  and 
vicious  indulgence  without  giving  an  innocent  and  health- 
ful pleasure  in  its  stead.” 

In  a little  town  away  “ down  East,”  effort®  were  once 
made  to  have  a couple  of  town  pumps  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people.  The  matter  was  brought  up  at  a town- 
meeting, but  was  voted  down  because  tlie  treasury  was 
rather  low.  Whereupon  an  orator  made  tlie  following  ef- 
fective speech : “ There's  Mr.  Jones,  he’s  gin  up  selling 
milk ; you’ve  just  voted  that  we  can't  have  any  water,  and 
the  Legislature  says  we  eha'n't  have  any  liquor  1 We’ve 
got  about  two  inches  of  Bnow  on  the  ground,  but  when 
that’s  gone  we  shall  be  in  a fix  1 Then  what  are  we  going 
to  drink  ?” 

Perhaps  people  might  take  to  nature’s  pure  bever- 
age if  they  had  a good  chance  to  get  it.  It  has  been 
stated  that  during  the  summer  a “jar  of  iced  water  near 
the  door  of  every  liquor  shop  will  do  more  to  diminish  the 
rum-seller's  custom  than  a policeman  on  guard."  Nu- 
merous water  fountains  have  recently  been  established  in 
London,  and  have  had  a marked  effect  upon  the  beer 
shops.  One  dealer  threatened  legal  proceedings  against 
the  authorities  for  allowing  a drinking  fountain  to  he 
opened  near  his  house,  alleging  that  it  had  diminished  his 
returns  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Tlie  Parisian  jonrnals  announce  that  an  awful  discov- 
ery lias  just  been  made  with  regard  to  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  feathered  tribe  in  France.  It  seems  that 
tiie  “gigantic  pyramids”  of  little  birds  which  are  so  no- 
ticeable in  French  markets  are  killed  by  poison ! It  is  as- 
serted that  tremendous  quantities  of  mac  vomica  are  sold 
for  the  purpose.  The  drug  is  boiled  with  grain  anil  spread 
over  the  fields  at  every  period  of  the  year.  This  informa- 
tion has  created  not  a little  alarm  among  epicures. 

It  is  not  long  Bince  there  was  an  extensive  poisoning  by 
lead,  in  Middleton,  N.  Y.  Great  numbers  of  people  being 
attacked  by  a virulent  disease,  which  exhibited  positive 
indications  of  lend  poisoning,  it  was  found,  after  much  in- 
' tigatinn,  that  the  leadVu.s  conveyed  into  tlie  stomachs 
of  the  sufferers  by  bread  and  meal,  manufactured  at  a 
mil!  in  tlie  vicinity.  It  appeared  that  some  of  tlie  mill- 
■ t «- es  were  old,  and  cavities  in  them  had  been  filled  with 
common  lead  instead  of  the  usual  cement.  Of  course  the 
t vitlo  i detached  particles  of  lead  from  tlie  stone  and 
i gted  them  almost  imperceptibly  witli  the  flour.  The 
: when  fermented  an  l subjected  to  the  baking  process, 

....s  immediately  transformed  into curbonute  of  lead,  the 
adlicvt  of  all  lead  poisons.  Bread  of  this  kind  was  but 
little  better  than  if  spread  with  white  lead  as  a substitute 
f<«r  butter.  Many  died  from  its  effects,  while  happily 
many  were  saved  by  hy^ng  ta^en  tlie  leaji  in  such  large 


quantities  as  to  product 


deprived  of  health  and  strength.  People  who  prepare 
and  deal  in  articles  of  food  should  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  prevent  such  reprehensible  carelessness  as  endan- 
gers the  lives  of  multitudes. 

Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant  notwithstanding 
the  unusually  cool  season  ; and  “Ice  Cream  and  Straw- 
berry Festivals"  have  been  very  fashionable,  as  they  gen- 
erally are  in  June.  These  festivals  are  iu  many  cases 
given  for  the  pleasure  or  benefit  of  Sabbath-schools;  and 
the  little  folks  enjoy  them  vastly,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
“children  of  larger  growth,”  who  are  so  busy  selling  the 
good  things  for  the  purpose,  perchance,  of  replenishing  tlie 
Sunday-school  Library.  And  speaking  of  selling  good 
things  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote,  which  contains  a sug- 
gestion that  any  charitable  lady  is  at  liberty  to  follow — 
if  she  pleases  l 

“ A nobleman  recently  went  to  the  sale  of  fancy  articles 
lately  held  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  Paris,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  lie  first  asked  the  lady  at  the’stall  what  was 
the  price  of  a beautiful  cigar-case.  4 Two  hu  ndred  francs,’ 
was  the  reply.  4,Tis  nothing;  I’ll  take  it,’  said  the  lord. 
‘And  this  jewel-case?’  ‘Eight  hundred  francs.’  ‘No- 
thing,’ again  said  the  lord,  handing  a note  of  lbOO  francs. 
‘Do  you  wish  for  any  thing  else?"  said  the  lady.  ‘ Ahl* 
replied  he,  ‘what  I wish  for  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
any  of  these  articles,  but  fix  a price.’  ‘What  do  you 
wish?*  ‘To  kiss  your  fair  hand.’  The  lady  blushed,  re- 
flected, and  replied,  ‘Three  thousand  francs.’  The  lord 
gracefully  kissed  the  proffered  hand,  given  with  some 
hesitation— but  what  will  not  charitable  ladies  do  for  the 
poor?  ‘ I want  something  else,’  said  the  lord;  ‘a  lock  of 
your  hair.’  ‘That  will  be  six  thousand  francs.’  ‘That 
Is  nothing,’  again  said  the  lord,  on  receiving  the  lock  of 
hair  which  the  lady  cut  off  for  him.  ‘ Six  and  three  are 
nine,’  said  the  noble  lord,  and,  handing  9000  francs  to  the 
lady,  his  lordship  departed  pleased  with  his  bargains.” 

There  is  a good  moral  to  be  deduced  from  a short  poem 
which  we  find  in  an  exchange.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
William  D.  Morange : 

THE  TWO  DESTROYERS. 

Once  on  a time  a pious  Moslem,  saying 
His  morning  worship  in  their  style  of  praying, 

Just  as  the  early  sun  bad  lit  the  skies, 

Beheld  a phantom  through  the  mist  arise — 

A phantom  hideous  as  the  dream  of  death. 

“What  art  thou?"  said  the  saint,  with  timid  breath. 
“I  am  the  Plague?” 

“And  whither  tends  thy  race?" 
“To  slay  ten  thousand  men  in  yonder  place."  • 
“Go  not,  I pray  thee,  if  such  prayer  may  be.” 

“In  vain  I am  besought.  ’Tis  destiny!’’ 

“ Go,  then,  if  Allah  urge  thy  path  of  gloom, 

Let  the  ten  thousand  know  their  sudden  doom; 

But  in  the  prophet’s  name  I do  implore, 

When  thou  hast  slain  ten  thousand,  slay  no  more  !*’ 
“To  hear  is  to  obeyl” 

The  vision  passed. 

And  o’er  a multitilde  its  shadow  cast. 

After  tlie  plague  was  over,  at  the  place 
And  hour  in  which  it  first  unveiled  Its  face, 

Again  the  horrid  phantom  marched — and  now 
Out  spoke  the  holy  man:  “Whence  comest  thou?" 
“From  yonder  place." 

“How  many  hast  thou  slain?” 

“ Victims  of  mine,  ten  thousand  strew  the  plain  1" 
“Thou  liestl  there  are  twenty  thousand  dead!” 
“’Tis  true,"  with  feverish  lips  the  phantom  said, 
“Full  twenty  thousand  liavu  death’s  power  coldest. 

I smote  ten  thousand,  fear  struck  down  the  rest.” 

A singular  account  is  given  in  a recent  Mobile  paper  of 
a youthful  prisoner,  about  18  years  of  age,  confined  in  tlie 
city  jail,  but  who  could  not  be  kept  ironed.  Six  different 
times  his  limbs  were  placed  in  irons,  the.  strongest  and 
most  intricate,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Then  the  officer 
manacled  him  by  drawing  his  wrists  together  behind  his 
back,  after  which  he  put  on  a tight-fitting  pair  of  patent 
handcuffs.  He  then  drew  his  arms  close  behind  him  and 
put  on  a pair  of  cuffs  attached  by  a short  chain,  above  his 
elbows.  A chain  was  then  attached  to  the  cuffs  at  the 
wrist,  which  extended  down  to  the  shackles  which  were 
closely  fitted  and  locked  on  his  ankles.  The  officer  then 
jocosely  remarked  to  him:  “Now,  Boonq,  if  you  wiggle 
yourself  out  of  that  dress  I will  guarantee  that  the  sheriff 
here  will  give  you  tlie  freedom  of  your  cell,  and  so  long 
as  you  behave  yourself  you  will  never  again  be  ironed  iu 
this  jail."  The  young  man  declared  it  was  a bargain,  and 
in  less  than  three  minutes  after  he  was  left  alone  he  stood 
without  un  iron  upon  him — the  deed  evidently  being  ac- 
complished by  sleight  of  hand.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a na- 
tive of  New  York  city,  and  has  graduated  from  the  Tombs. 

The  London  Queen  speaks  with  a mixture  of  earnest- 
ness and  sarcasm  against  the  practice  of  bleaching  the 
hair,  which  so  many  brunettes,  paying  reckless  homage 
to  fashion,  are  miserably  practicing.  It  says : “ The  prac- 
tice is  simply  ruinous;  one  that,  if  followed  again  and 
again,  will  change  once  silken  tresses  of  brown  or  black 
into  something,  for  color,  like  a singed  cat’s  back ; for 
texture  not  unlike  a convict’s  task  of  picked  and  unrav- 
eled oakum.  At  any  rate,  brunettes  should  be  consistent 
Having  bleached  their  tresses,  they  should  go  into  a 
chlorine  bath  and  bleach  their  skins  to  match.  The  oper- 
ation would  be  painful,  but  fashion  does  not  heed  pain. 
Tlie  result  even  is  doubtful ; but  the  experiment  might  lie 
worth  trying.  We  have  seen  a portion  of  a dead  negro’s 
skin  bleached  white ; wherefore  there  would  seem  to  be 
hope  of  success  to  a live  brunette.”  The  Spectator  an- 
nounces that  there  is  now  sold  in  Paris  a dye  which  in- 
stantly changes  white  or  flaxen  hair  into  the  most  glo- 
rious gold,  which  is  nearly  instantaneous,  and  never  fails, 
or  can  fail.  It  is  called  orpiment,  is  the  golden  sulphur rt 
of  arsenic,  and  has  only  one  trifling  drawback,  which 
those  who  want  it  probably  will  not  mind.  It  kill a,  lust 
as  inevitably  and  as  swiftly  as  doses  of  arsenic  would. 

A very  coquettish-looking  vehicle  is  now  the  fashion  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  it  is  hung  on  the  finest  springs, 
and  is  like  the  car  of  a water-nymph — a theatrical  one. 
There  is  but  room  for  tlie  fair  driver  and  her  petticoat,  and 
she  fills  it  as  completely  as  an  oyster  dees  its  shell.  There 
are  no  hangers-on,  either  tiger  behind  or  lion  at  the  side; 
and  on  account  of  its  peculiarities  it  is  called  tlie  Exclu- 
sive by  tlie  ladies,  and  the  Egoiate  by  the  gentlemen. 

They  rather  out  do  us  in  England  in  regard  to  matri- 
monial advertisements,  judging  from  the  following,  which 
present  the  matter  with  unique  frankness  to  all  desiring 
wives: 

Ada  Emily  Jenny,  jnst  nineteen,  fair,  blue  eyes,  and 
handsome,  would  like  to  be  married  ns  early  as  possible. 

Rosebud,  who  is  seventeen  and  pretty,  having  rich  g.-.l’d- 
.en  hair,  wishes  to  marry  a tail  young  man,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Violet  wants  to  be  married  to  a tall  man.  She  is  tall, 
and  very  good-looking. 

Lalla  Rookh  woiild  dearly  like  to  he  married.  Site  moves 


Some  of  the  applicants  put  the  matter  rather  upon  the 
ground  of  duty  and  destiny : 

Mary  G.,  who  has  good  looks,  but  does  not  wish  to  speak 
of  them,  wants  to  be  married.  She  lias  read  her  Bibb 
and  knows  that  martin ge  is  tlie  destiny  and  honor  of  wo- 
man. She  is  twenty-three. 

Catherine  E.  B.,  who  has  dark  brown  hair,  and  soft 
brown  eyes,  with  pretty  features  and  nice  figure,  wishes 
to  fulfill  her  woman’s  mission,  and  marry.  She  will  have 
money. 

Victor  Hugo’s  home  is  situated  in  the  most  lovely  spot 
that  ever  landscape  painter  dreamed  of.  Placed  upon  a 
height,  it  overlooks  the  city,  the  fort,  and  that  immense 
horizon  of  the  sea  where  nothing  seems  to  trammel  the 
‘scores  were  1 flight  of  even  genius  itself.  The  house  is  celebrated  in 
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Guernsey,  where  it  excites  lively  curiosity.  Wonders  are 
related  of  it,  enhanced  by  the  mystery  overhanging  a 
threshold  till  now  never  crossed  by  the  Guernsey  world ; 
it  is  said  to  contain  furniture  worthy  of  an  enchanter's 
palace.  The  apartments  and  galleries  have  been  entirely 
constructed  from  designs  by  Victor  lingo ; he  passed  three 
yearn  in  drawing  them.  The  rarest  curiosities  adorn  the 
interior;  for  Victor  Hugo,  who  loves  to  live  iu  the  past, 
lias  a mania  for  antique  furniture. 

Hairdressers  in  general,  and  ladles  in  particular,  will 
be  delighted  at  the  good  news  which  conies  from  a coun- 
try situated  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a territory  inhabited  by  the  Mosqui- 
toes—not  the  flies,  but  human  beings  — who  have  just 
been  discovered.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  tribe 
are  very  small,  but  their  hair  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a 
Truefitt,  being  excessively  long  and  excessively  beautiful, 
partih^-in  the  middle  in  the  style  called  Toni  Noddy,  and 
descending  on  each  side  for  two  yards  or  more  according 
to  imagination.  The  color  is  even  varied,  and  is  some  of  it 
a light  yellow,  showing  how  nature  adapts  itself  to  fashion 
at  tlie  right  moment.  The  officers  of  the  frigate  Thcniie, 
cruising  on  that  coast,  who  have  had  the  honor  of  discov- 
ering  these  sons  and  heirs  of  the  Mosquito  land,  hade  sent 
home  a large  supply  as  locks  of  hair  to  their  lady-loves— 
and  to  the  merchants;  and  a joint-stock  company  (limit- 
ed) will,  perhaps,  be  immediately  formed,  for  tlie  shaving 
of  the  heads  and  collection  of  this  useful  and  necessary 
article  of  commerce.  The  company  will  be  called  the 
“Chignon.” 

The  last  new  thing  in  vegetables  Ir  really  quite  a start- 
ling wonder.  The  plant  conies  from  Java,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  lias  been  fairly  tried  in  the  oprn  ground  in  England 
and  succeeds  perfectly  well.  Think  of  a radish,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  seed-pods  about  three  feet  long, 
and  sometimes  growing  five  or  six  inches  in  four-nnd- 
twenty  hours.  We  can  think  of  nothing  like  it  except 
Jack’s  immortal  bean-stalk,  which  authentically-described 
plant  is  nevertheless  not  spoken  of  as  good  to  eat,  where- 
as this  radish  is  said  to  be  as  palatable  as  it  is  monstrous. 
The  pods  are  its  edible  portion,  and  when  half  grown  you 
may  pickle  them  or  eat  them  as  a component  part  in  a 
salad.  When  they  are  full  grown  you  may  boil  them, 
and  they  taste  like  a combination  of  asparagus  and  green 
pease. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

WANTED,  for burgh,  at  the  Term,  Plain  Cook; 

to  waf.li,  dress,  and  milk  a cow.  Good  character 

indispensable. — Apply  at  66 Street. 

The  paper  from  which  we  extract  is  Scotch,  and  not 
Irish,  or  we  should  have  attributed  to  a bull  the  cow  that 
wanted  washing  aud  dressing  as  well  as  milking. 


Latest  Remedy  for  Baldness.— Use  brandy  externally 
until  the  hair  grows,  and  take  it  internally  to  clench  tlie 
roots. 


TIIE  GIFT. 

TO  A FRIEND  AT  A PlNC  lt. 

All!  cruel  was  your  gift,  false  friend. 

It  filled  mine"  eyes  with  tears, 

Witli  pangs  did  this  poor  bosom  rend, 

And  made  me  aim  for  sneers. 

Cause  of  my  sufferings  and  my  woes, 

Begone! — I've  had  enough: 

You  laughed  to  hear  how  loud  I snoze; 

•Twas  you  who  gave  tlie  snuff! 

1Iart>  Lines  on  In  lit  vim?  alb.—1 The  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  land  by  a railway  company  is  insult  added  to  in- 
jury. The  buyers  take  a site  in  the  seller’s  face. 

What,  is  the  difference  between  a tunnel  and  a speaking- 
trumpet? — One  is  hollowed  out  and  the  other  is  hollowed 
in. 


The  Needle- woman’s  Exclamation. — Ahem! 


Why  should  tlie  British  Government  strive  to  abolish 
the  use  of  tlie  shillalah  in  Ireland  ? — Because  it  militates 
against  the  security  of  the  crown. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  GOING  TO  LAW. 

The  law,  they  say,  great  Nature’s  chain  connects, 
That  causes  ever  must  produce  effects; 

In  me  behold  reversed  great  Nature’s  laws— 

AH  my  effects  lost  by  a single  cause. 


A Conundrum  Society  awarded  their  annual  gold  medal 
to  the  author  of  the  following  specimen  <>f  harmless  in- 
sanity: Why  is  a man  cutting  grass  like  Othello?— Be- 
cause he  is  a mower  (Moor). 


The  Present  Position  or  F.rRorr.. 


In  a Stock  report  we  read,  a few  nights  since,  “Gov- 
ernments are  a fractiou  better."  Which  governments  ? 


Be  temperate  in  diet.  Our  first  parents  ate  themselves 
out  of  house  and  home.  * 


O’Leary,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon  an  elephant, 
in  a menagerie,  asked  the  keeper  “What  kind  of  a busts 
is  that  atin’  hay  with  his  tail?" 


What  commodity  is  always  afforded  at  cost  ?— The  law. 


Shakspeare  says  that  “ nse  strengthens  habit."  Some- 
body states  that  he  tried  the  experiment  on  a coat,  but  it 
did  not  answer  at  all. 


What  things  increase  tlie  more  you  contract  them  ?— 
Debts. 


A nosegay  is  easily  obtained.  Four  brandy  toddies  a 
day  for  a couple  of  months  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  one 
that  will  astonish  all  your  friends. 


If  you  can’t  coax  a fish  to  bite,  try  your  persuasive 
powers  upon  a cross  dog,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  sncceed. 


To  Remove  Stains  from  the  Character— Get  rich. 


An  auctioneer  was  selling  a library  at  auction.  lie  was 
not  very  well  rend  in  books,  but  he  scuuned  the  titles, 
trusted  to  luck,  and  went  ahead.  “Here  you  have,"  he 
said,  “ Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress ; how  much'ni  I of- 
fered for  It  ? How  much  do  I hear  for  tlie  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, by  John  Bunyan  ? 'Tis  a first-rate  book,  gentlemen, 
with  six  superior  illustrations  ; how  much  do  1 hear?  All 
about  the  Pilgrims,  by  John  Bunyan  1 Tells  where  they 
come  from,  an’  where  they  landed,  an’  what,  they  done 
after  they  landed  I Here’s  a picter  of  one  of  ’em  yoin' 
abottt  Plymouth , peddlin'  with  a pack  on  hie  back  !" 


Motto  for  a Servants’  Hall. — “They  also  eerve  who 
only  stand  and  wait." — Milton. 


REFRESHMENTS. 

The  best  drink  for  a prize-fighter  may  be  a “claret 
smash,”  although  the  Scotch  ale  would  probably  bring 
him  to  “ the  scratch"  sooner.  Speaking  of  prize-fighters, 
would  it  be  inappropriate  to  designate  a blow  from  an  in- 
toxicated pugilist  “a  rum  punch  ?” 

The  following  list  of  refreshments  includes  many  in- 
dividual drinks  not  found  on  the  wine  lists  of  the  populai 
hotels — 

For  bankers— current  wine. 

For  stockholders — share-y  wine. 

For  shipmasters— the  old  port. 

For  mining  operators — mineral  water. 

For  octogenarians — elder  wine. 

For  seamstresses — so-da  water. 


The  Isles  of  Greece.—  It  is  stated  that  the  new  island 
which  has  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Greece  has  been  named 
George,  after  Hie  young  king.  A bait  omen  / We  trust 
that  the  island,  which  was  thrust  up  unexpectedly  by  a 
popular  eruption,  somewhat  in  the  game  way  that  His 
Majesty  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  will  not  set 
him  the  example  of  disappearing  again,  as  these  volcanic 
islands  sometimes  do,  the  subsidence  arising  from  a drop 
of  the  crater.  And  there  a'e  a good  many  ardent  spirits 
in  Greece  quite  ripe  for  a disturbance. 


A grim,  hard-headed  old  judge,  after  hearing  a flowery 
discourae  from  a pretentious  young  barrister,  advised  him 
to  pluck  out  some  of  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  his 
imagination  and  put  them  into  the  tail  of  his  judgment. 


If  you  would  enjoy  your  meals  be  good-natured.  An  _ 
angry  man  can  not  tell  whether  he  is  eating  boiled  cab- 
bage or  stewed  umbrellas. 


THE  MOSQUITO. 

A Plate  from  an  Illustrated  Work  suppressed  by  the.  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, entitled  “ The  Insects  of  Hew  Jersey"  U TIQ I H3  I TfOITl 
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batants,  she  staggered  to  her  feet.  Her  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Perhaps  she  was 
asking  herself  whether  it  were  not  all  a hideous 
nightmare,  which  the  first  breath  of  reality  would 
dissipate  forever.  With  the  same  mingled  look  of 
horror  and  unbelief  on  her  face  she  watched  the 
two  men  coming  slowly  down  the  room  again,  for 
Colonel  Lomond  was  still  slightly  overborne  by  his 
more  youthful  antagonist.  The  rapiers  clashed  to- 
gether ; bright  sparks  flew  from  their  polished  blue- 
black  surface,  as  they  struck  each  other,  and  bent 
and  quivered  like  things  of  life  in  thq  grasp  of  the 
sinewy  hands  that  held  them. 

The  combatants  were  just  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  half-demented  Lenore  was  standing  like  one  in- 
capable of  motion,  when  suddenly,  at  a movement 
in  tierce,  the  point  of  Colonel  Lomond’s  rapier 
snapped  off;  an  advantage  which  Varrel  instantly 
followed  up  with  a dextrous  stroke,  which  sent  the 
Colonel’s  broken  weapon  flying  across  the  room. 
Lenore,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  love,  divined  her 
father’s  danger;  and  the  same  moment  that  the  ra- 
pier was  twisted  out  of  his  hand  she  sprang  forward 
with  a wild  inarticulate  cry  to  shield  him  with  her 
body  from  w hat  she  knew  must  follow',  and  the 
sword  of  Varrel,  aimed  at  her  father’s  heart  with 
all  the  strength  which  hate  and  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance could  lend  to  such  a thrust,  passed  instead 
through  the  body  of  the  hapless  girl.  Her  father’s 
arms  caught  her  as  she  was  falling.  “ Papa— kiss 
— forgive,”  she  murmured  in  his  ear;  then  a stream 
of  blood  burst  from  her  lips,  she  shuddered  slight- 
ly, and  was  dead. 

Colonel  Lomond  pressed  his  quivering  lips  ten- 
derly on  her  forehead ; then  lifting  her  in  his  arms, 
he  carried  her  to  a couch.  “ Lie  there  for  a little 
while,  sweet,  foolish  darling,”  he  said.  “ Perhaps  I 
may  join  thee  on  tby  journey  before  long.” 

Varrel,  who  was  like  a man  half-crazed,  would 
have  rung  for  help,  but  Colonel  Lomond,  bv  a ges- 
ture, forbade  him  to  do  so.  “ You  and  I,  Sir,”  said 
the  Colonel,  “ have  still  our  little  business  to  ar- 
range.” 

“Great  Heaven!  what  would  you  more?”  ex- 
claimed Sir  Derwent. 

“Revenge  my  daughter’s  death!”  said  Lomond. 

“Her  death  was  a pure  accident.” 

“Granted.  She  died  to  save  my  life,  and  that 
life  I now  devote  to  avenging  her  memory.  What 
I said  before  I say  again— only  one  of  us  two  6hall 
quit  this  room  alive.  Here  are  two  pistols : one  of 
them  is  loaded,  the  other  is  unloaded.  Choose  one 
of  them.  In  three  minutes  that  clock  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece will  strike  the  hour.  At  the  first  stroke 
we  will  tire  across  this  table;  and  may  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  one  of  us!” 

“It  would  be  murder!”  said  Varrel,  in  a low 
voice,  while  a cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  ashen 
face. 

“Call  it  by  what  name  you  will,”  said  Lomond ; 

‘ • but  as  I have  said,  so  it  shall  be.  Dare  to  refuse, 
and  by  the  great  Fiend  of  Darkness,  whose  true  son 
you  are,  I will  thrash  you  with  yonder  whip  within 
an  inch  of  your  life,  and  send  you  forth  into  the 
world  branded  forever  as  a coward  and  a rogue !” 

Sir  Derwent  w iped  the  perspiration  off  his  fore- 
head with  his  lace-bordered  handkerchief,  and  his 
dry  lips  moved  in  faint  protest.  His  courage  was 
beginning  to  waver.  The  slow,  patient  ferocity  of 
his  enemy  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  him. 

“Choose!”  said  Colonel  Lomond,  as  he  lnid  a 
brace  of  pistols  on  tbe  table.  Varrel  hesitated  for 
an  instant  which  to  pick,  and  Lomond  smiled,  grim- 
Iv.  No  fresh  arrangement  of  position  was  neces- 
eaijv,  they  being  already  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  on  which  poor  Lenore’s  embroidery  was  still 
lying,  as  she  had  cast  it  aside  in  the  first  flutter  of 
h aring  her  lover’s  signal. 

“Colonel  Lomond,  I must  make  a last  protest 
against  this  bloody  business,”  said  Varrel. 

Again  the  Colonel  smiled.  “ In  ten  seconds,”  he 
said,  “ the  cloek  will  strike.  Be  ready.” 

There  was  a great  contrast  between  the  two 
men  as  they  stood  thus,  fronting  what  for  one  of 
them  must  be  inevitable  death.  Colonel  Lomond’s 
bronzed  cheek  looked  even  darker  than  usual,  and 
bis  eyes  seemed  to  burn  with  intense  hate  as  ho 
stood  gazing  at  his  antagonist  from  under  his  lower- 
ing brows ; buf  his  extended  arm  was  firm  as  a bar 
of  steel.  Varrel  was  evidently  nervous.  His  lips 
had  faded  to  a dull  bluish  white ; he  pressed  one 
hand  to  his  chest  occasionally,  as  if  to  still  the 
throbbing  heart  beneath ; while  the  other,  which 
h id  the  pistol,  trembled  slightly  in  spite  of  him. 

Four  se  onds— three  seconds — two  seconds.  The 
deathly  brooding  stillness  that  pervaded  the  room 
was  something  awful.  One  see  nd.  The  silvery 
bell  of  the  little  French  clock  had  not  completed 
i s first  sin  ke  before  the  two  triggers  were  pulled. 
A flash,  a report,  and  a gush  of  smoke  from  one  of 
ilic  weapons,  and  Sir  Derwent  Varrel,  shot  through 
the  heart,  fell  Lack  dead. 

“ So  perishes  a thorough  scoundrel !”  said  Col- 
onel Lomond  as  he  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  dead 
enemy. 

Suddenly  a door  opened,  and  showed  a very  old 
lady,  with ‘white  hair,  and  clad  in  a white  dressing- 
rolii;,  standing  in  the  entrance.  From  the  move- 
ments of  her  bands  you  understood  at  once  that  she 
was  blind,  or  nearly  so. 

“Henry!  Henry ! where  are  you?”  she  cried. 
“Some  one  fired  a pistol  just  now.  Oh,  tell  me 
that  j’ou  are  not  hurt !”  and  .she  advanced  a step  or 
two  into  the  room. 

A spasm  of  anguish  passed  over  the  face  of  Col- 
on 1 Lomond.  “I  am  here  and  well,  mother,”  he 
aid.  “ Pray,  return  to  your  own  room.  I am  sorry 
to  have  disturbed  you.” 

“And  Lenore,”  said  the  old  lady,  plaintively, 

• ‘ why  has  not  I ad  ore  been  to  kiss  me,  and  say  good- 
night? lias  the  child  gone  to  bed  ?” 

“ Lenore  is  asleep,  mother.”  said  the  Colonel,  in 
a whisper.  “ We  must  not  disturb  her.  She  shall 
co  e to  you  in  the  morning.” 

•Strange — s’range,”  murmured  tho  old  lady; 
“ .site  never  forgot  me  before;”  and  with  that  she 
turned  and  went  slowly  away,  groping  with  her 
hands  before  her;  andAlie  Colpnel,  falling  on  his 
knees,  buried  his  face  iBifch^DltJ drefeslofJiis  dead 


daughter.  At  which  point  the  whole  machinery  of 
my  dream  dissolved  away,  and  I awoke. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me  that  night.  So 
lifelike  and  vivid  was  my  extraordinary  dream,  so 
much  did  it  seem  like  a part  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  the  effect  left  by  it  on  my  mind 
was  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  off.  Lenore’s  wild  cry 
as  she  flung  herself  into  her  father’s  arms,  the  voices 
of  Varrel  and  Lomond  in  angry  dispute,  seemed  still 
to  echo  in  my  brain ; and  1 felt  that  every  minute 
incident  of  that  terrible  tragedy  must  henceforth  be, 
as  it  were,  a part  of  my  own  life.  Impelled  by  some 
vague  feeling  which  I could  not  resist,  I quitted  my 
bedroom,  and  wandered,  half-dressed,  into  the  great 
desolate  drawing-room,  the  scene  of  all  the  strange 
incidents  of  my  dream.  The  ghostly  splendor  oP 
the  moonlight  filled  it  no  longer ; it  was  as  cold, 
daik,  and  silent,  as  some  vast  tomb.  As  I stood  in 
the  doorway,  longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  enter,  a 
gust  of  night-wind  sweeping  up  the  valley  rattled 
the  windows  of  the  old  mansion  ; and  what  seemed 
like  a low,  responsive  sigh,  came  to  me  out  of  the 
gloom,  a sigh  so  unutterably  sad,  that,  with  a shud- 
der. I stepped  backward  and  shut  the  door. 

I was  very  glad  when  ten  o’clock  came,  and 
brought  Mr.  Lomond,  punctual  to  the  minute.  “ It 
is  only  what  I expected,”  he  said,  when  I had  given 
him  an  outline  of  my  singular  dream;  “and  I may 
now  tell  you,  Sir,  that  precisely  the  same  dream 
which  impressed  you  so  strongly  last  night  is 
dreamed  by  every  one,  no  matter  who  they  may  be, 
the  first  time  they  sleep  at  Gledhills,  and  never 
afterward ; and  this  Curse— for  I may  truly  call  it 
by  that  name — has  bung  over  the  house  from  the 
night  on  which  the  tragedy,  which  you  witnessed 
only  in  imagination,  was  worked  out  in  all  its  dis- 
mai  reality  within  these  walls.  You  will  now  un- 
derstand why  I requested  you  to  sleep  one  night  at 
Gledhills  before  finally  deciding  that  you  would 
take  the  bouse;  and  it  remains  for  yon  to  consider 
whether  your  wife,  whose  health  you  say  is  delicate, 
could  undergo  such  an  ordeal  as  she  would  assured- 
ly have  to  pass  through  the  first  night  of  her  sojourn 
under  this  roof.” 

I decided  that  she  could  not  endure  the  trial,  and 
gave  up  Gledhills. 


A STORY  FOR  GROWN  PEOPLE. 

BY  A VERY  LITTLE  BOY; 

“ And  how  would  you  like  it  yourself?”  said 
Willie’s  fairy  godmother,  knitting  away  veiy  fast 
on  her  spider’s  silk  stockings. 

Willie’s  mamma  op  ned  her  eyes  wide,  under  the 
muslin  border  of  her  night-cap.  This  was  before  the 
dressing  bell,  you  understand ; and  the  fairy  god- 
mother having  slipped  down  the  chimney,  had 
perched  herself  on  the  bedpost,  where  she  sat  in 
spectacles  and  high-crowned  cap,  with  her  legs 
twisted  around  the  post,  looking  more  like  a night- 
mare than  a respectable  fairy  godmother. 

And,  said  mamma,  yawning : 

“But  one  must  have  discipline,  you  know.” 

“ I agree  with  you,”  said  the  fairy,  sharply.  “ So 
to  commence  ..with,  get  up ; you  should  be  ashamed 
to  hesitate  and  dawdle  there.  You  ought  to  have 
the  habit  of  springing  up  promptly  at  the  first  tinkle 
of  the  bell.” 

Now  if  mamma  was  any  thing  at  this  particular 
moment  she  was  sleepy,  and  she  put  her  nose  down 
among  the  pillows,  and  gave  herself  a little  twist, 
and  would  have  liked  very  well  not  to  hear  the  fairy 
godmother. 

“ What  a perverse,  unmanageable  person  you 
are !”  said  the  fairy,  disapprovingly.  “ If  you  could 
see  now  the  expression  of  vour  face,  and  all  because 
I require  of  you  something  that  is  for  your  good! 
llow  slow  you  are  with  your  lacing ! and  no,  mam- 
ma, not  the  brown  dress,  hut  the  gray  one,  if  you 
please!” 

“ But  why  not — ” 

“Do  you  answer  me  back?”  cried  the  fairy; 
“ the  gray  dress  I say,  and  no  arguments.” 

“ But  it  is  no — ” commenced  mamma,  when, 

“ Silence !”  commanded  Willie’s  fairy  godmother, 
with  such  a look  in  her  little  black  eyes  that  mam- 
ma thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  and  get  into  the 
gray  dress  as  fast  as  possible,  though  she  disliked 
it,  and  only  wore  it  on  dismal  occasions  like  wash- 
ing days.  It  fitted  ill,  and  she  felt  ill-dressed,  and 
she  was  very  wrathful  at  being  twitched  out  of  her 
sleep;  and  though  she  did  not  dare  to  explode,,  she 
did  splash  the  water  and  twitch  about  the  ewer; 
and — 

“Such  evidences  of  temper  must  be  punished,” 
declared  the  fairy,  solemnly.  “You  will  remain 
at  home  to-day  in  place  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf.” 

“But  Mrs.  Greenleaf  sails  for  Europe  this  after- 
noon,” cried  mamma,  aghast. 

“ Sorry  to  deprive  you  of  your  farewell ; but  as 
you  remarked  to  Willie,  when  you  kept  him  at 
home  from  the  picnic  that  he  had  anticipated  for 
six  weeks,  I do  it  for  your  good,  my  dear.” 

“ She  is  my  dearest  friend,  and  I nnfst  see  her,” 
said  mamma,  resolutely.  “ She  would  never  for- 
give my  absence.  Really,  dame,  this  passes  a joke.” 

“So  Willie  thought.  You  may  remember  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  a* sort  of  despair, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  comforted;  but  as  you 
very  properly  remarked,  ill-temper  must  be  curbed.” 

“ But,”  interrupted  mamma,  almost  beside  her- 
self, “ you  surely  don’t  comprehend — ” 

“ Did  I ever  say  Yes  when  I had  once  said  No?” 
asked  the  fairy  godmother,  austerely.  “Iam  sor- 
ry for  your  disappointment ; but — why  tease  ? We 
must  have  discipline,  you  know.” 

Here  the  breakfast- hell  rang,  and  as  by  this  time 
mamma’s  temper  was  turned  entirely  wrong  side 
out,  she  went  down  to  the  breakfast -room  and 
seated  herself  with  a sullen  face,  while  the  fairy 
godmother  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table 
with  a smiling  air  of  having  been  very  patient  in 
doing  her  duty. 

“And  what  ails  mamma  this  morning?”  asked 
papa,  looking  at  her  in  surprise. 

“We  have  had  a very  naughty  mamma  here,” 
said  the  fairy  godmother,  smiling  more  than  ever 


“ A very  rebellious,  cross  little  woman  she  has  been 
this  morning !” 

All  the  people  at  the  trifle  concentrate  them- 
selves in  a stare  at  mamma,  who  feels  guiltier  and 
worse  than  ever. 

“You  don’t  tell  what  made  me  ill-tempered,” 
thinks  mamma. 

“ Very  sorry  to  hear  this !”  said  papa,  disapprov- 
ingly. 

Out  flies  the  cork  of  mamma’s  bottled  wrath. 

“You  would  be  cross,  too,  if—” 

“ Mamma ! mamma!”  Papa  and  fairy  godmo- 
ther in  full  chorus,  “ How  dare  you,  Madam ! Go 
and  stand  in  the  corner !” 

Mamma  stood  in  the  corner,  and  would  have 
liked  to  have  butted  her  head  through  the  corner, 
only  that  was  manifestly  impossible.  There  was 
not  a ray  of  light  in  mamma’s  sky.  Every  body 
disapproved  of  her;  nobody  would  give  her  a 
chance  to  explain ; and  there  was  the  intolerable 
disappointment  about  Mrs.  Greenleaf!  and  if  at  any 
time  she  found  herself  gradually  settling  down  to 
something  like  serenity,  why  there  was  the  fairy 
godmother  to  stir  her  up  again.  She  would  omit 
an  order. 

“And  I am  afraid  this  is  to  be  one  of  our  unlucky 
days,”  says  the  fairy  godmother,  with  a smile  that 
made  mamma  angry  in  a moment.  She  had  trou- 
ble with  cook. 

“You  see  you  commenced  badly,”  remark^  the 
fairy,  soothingly. 

She  was  nervous  with  the  children. 

“Oh!  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  begin  the 
day  properly,”  observes  Willie's  fairy  godmother. 

Do  what  she  will,  mamma  can  not  get  away  from 
the  irritating  remembrance  of  this  unlucky  com- 
mencement, which  is  perpetually  set  in  her  way  for 
her  to  stumble  over;  and  then,  this  was  really  a 
day  of  misfortunes.  There  was  a fine  statuette  of 
Night— mamma’s  perpetual  delight!  Papa  had 
imported  it  for  her.  It  was  the  one  extravagance 
of  their  plain  little  drawing-room;  and  on  this 
morning  Martha,  while  dusting,  flourished  her  dust- 
er a little  too  vigorously ; and  there  was  the  statu- 
ette in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Mamma  sat  down 
beside  it  with  a face  that  looked  like  crying. 

“Tut ! tut !”  said  Willie’s  fairy  godmother.  “ It 
is  a pity,  to  be  sure ; but  then,  just  think  how  many 
mammas  have  no  bread  and  butter  and  shoes  for 
their  little  children.” 

Which  was  true ; but  that  did  not  mend  the  statu- 
ette, and  mamma  looked  still  more  like  crying. 

“You  are  as  childish  as  Willie,”  said  bis  god- 
mother, watching  mamma  from  under  her  specta- 
cles. “He  cried  for  his  lost  box  of  paints,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  by  the  little  heathen  chil- 
dren ; and  you  will  not  be  consoled  by  the  mam- 
mas who  not  only  have  no  statuettes  but  no  shoes.” 

Then  mamma  was  busy  with  a pudding.  She 
baked  it  with  her  own  hands;  for  she  had  made  it 
after  a recipe  of  the  fairy  godmot  her,  and,  if  a suc- 
cess, it  was  to  surprise  papa.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment, as  she  was  placing  it  in  the  oven,  she  was 
seized  with  a doubt.  Something  about  sugar  and 
spice  was  to  be  done  to  the  pudding  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Query:  Which  last  moment?  Just  before 
going  into  the  oven,  or  just  before  coming  out? 
She  ran  up  stairs  to  ask  the  fairy  godmother. 

“Hush!”  said  the  dame,  who  was  counting  her 
stitches. 

“ I just  wish  to  ask — ” 

“ I desire  you  to  be  quiet, ’’said  the  faiiy,  severe- 
ly. “ Sit  down  in  that,  chair,  and  neilher  presume 
to  speak  nor  stir  till  I give  you  leave.” 

Mamma  sat  down.  She  was  a grown-up  mam- 
ma, to  be  sure,  but  then  Willie’s  godmother  was  a 
fairy,  and  could  make  her  over  into  a squash,  if  she 
chose,  with  one  twist  of  her  knitting-needle. 

Tick!  tick!  five  minutes  by  the  clock;  ten! 
Mamma’s  pudding  standing  in  the  oven,  mamma 
fuming  on  the  chair,  and  the  fairy  counting  her 
stitches.  Five  minutes  more,  and  there  was  a pat- 
tering and  rustling  m the  chimney — fain-  visitors 
for  godmother.  They  pulled  up  chairs,  and  pulled 
out  their  knitting,  and  talked  interminably.  Mam- 
ma fidgeted,  and  the  clock  ticked  off  the  minutes 
with  uncomfortable  rapidity. 

Commenced  mamma  at  last : “Do  tell  me  about 
my  pudding.  It  will  be—” 

“Hush ! hush !”  cried  the  fairy  godmother,  shock- 
ed. “ Little  mammas  should  lie  seen  and  not  heard. 
Really  I am  quite  ashamed  of  you ;”  and  went  on 
talking.  And  of  course  you  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  pudding  by  the  time  that  the  old  la- 
dies had  tripped  up  chimney  again.  It  was  burned 
to  a cinder. 

Mamma  was  miserably  vexed. 

“You  have  as  little  patience  as  your  son,”  calmly 
observed  the  fairy  godmother.  “When  Hal  Green 
offered  to  lend  him  his  pony  he  rushed  home  to  ask 
your  permission  for  the  ride ; but,  you  remember, 
you  were  engaged  witii  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  on 
one  of  her  endless  histories,  and  you  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  speak ; and  so  he  sat  counting  the  min- 
utes; and  when  she  finally  took  her  departure  it 
was  too  late  for  the  ride.  I remember  you  re- 
proved him  for  his  want  of  resignation." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  pudding  attempts, 
and  finding  a book  mamma  sat  down  to  forget  her 
annoyances  in  reading.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
interesting  chapter  she  heard  the  fairy  godmother : 

“Mamina!  mamma!” 

Away  ran  mamma,  with  “What  is  wanted?” 
and — 

“ I wish  you  would  go  up  in  the  attic  and  hunt 
me  some  spider’s  webs,”  said  Willie’s  godmother. 
“Iam  almost  at  the  end  of  my  ball  of  silk.” 

“ How  disagreeable !”  muttered  mamma,  and  was 
instantly  rebuked  with, 

“ How  selfish  you  are ! I am  sorry  to  find  you  so 
disobliging.” 

Mamma  found  the  spider’s  webs,  tore  back  to  her 
book,  reached  the  middle  of  the  interesting  chapter, 
and  heard  the  fair}'  godmother  again. 

“Mamma!  mamma!  I wish  you  would  come 
and  hold  this  spider's  silk  while  I red  it." 

“Tiresome  old  thing !”  said  mamma,  and,  giving 
up  her  book  in  despair,  sat  down  at  her  sewing 
when  the  spider’s  silk  was  wound. 


“ You  hold  your  work  very  awkwardly,”  said  tho 
fairy  godmother ; and  presently, 

“ Why  do  you  not  manage  better  with  your  chil- 
dren ? Do  you  hear  them  now  ?” 

And  ten  stitches  after, 

“What  a sulky  expression  you  wear!  It  is 
really  very  unbecoming ! Why  are  you  not  more 
pleasant  and  cheerful  ?” 

And  when  she  had  nearly  completed  the  garment, 

“Mamma,  put  up  your  work,”  said  the  fairy, 
suddenly. 

“ I have  only  ton  stitches  more,”  urged  mamma. 

“ But  put  it  away  at  once,”  commanded  the  dame ; 
“ I require  instant  and  perfect  obedience.” 

Mamma  folded  away  the  frock,  sticking  the  needle 
in  it  venomously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  fairy. 

“And  how  has  our  mamma  been?”  said  papa, 
coming  in  just  then. 

The  fairy  shook  her  head. 

“We  have  a bad  report  to-day,  I am  afraid. 
Mamma  has  been  sulky,  disobliging,  impertinent, 
and  rebellious.  I am  really  paiued  by  her  pervers- 
ity.” 

“Are  you?”  cried  mamma.  “Why  then  did 
J’ou  take  such  pains  to  bring  about  all  these  fine  re- 
sults? You  commenced  the  day  by  a disagreeable 
and  perfectly  unnecessary  restriction  about  my  dress. 
Because  I did  not  endure  it  with  a smiling  face  you 
proceeded  to  inflict  on  me  a grievous  and  irreparable 
disappointment ; and  not  satisfied  with  that,  you 
called  the  family  attention  to  my  ill-humor,  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  the  cause,  and  forbidding  me  fo 
explain.  You  have  worried  me  through  the  day 
with  ceaseless  reproofs  and  commands,  and  then  re- 
buked me  because  I did  not  look  cheerful  under  the 
discipline.  You  spoiled  an  entire  afternoon  by  re- 
fusing me  a moment’s  attention.  You  broke  in  on 
my  occupations  on  the  most  absurd  pretexts,  and 
then  exclaim  that  I am  irritated.  You  yourself 
have  been  the  cause  of  what  you  so  much  dislike. 
You  worry  and  cross  and  fret  with  a continual  and 
vexatious  supervision,  that  would  strain  to  their  ut- 
most the  principles  and  patience  of  a saint.” 

“You  acknowledge,  then,”  said  the  fairy,  “that 
you,  a grown  woman,  would  be  fretted  out  of  ami- 
ability and  self-control  by  my  system : but  pray, 
Madam,  is  it  not  your  own  ? and  when  did  you  ever 
find  fault  with  it  before  ? When  you  inflicted  on 
j’our  son  a disappointment  as  unbearable  as  lie 
one  j’ou  yourself  have  suffered,  you  never  asked 
what  caused  the  ill-temper,  for  which  you  punished 
him,  or  if  the  punishment  was  not  too  great  for  the 
offense.  When  you  follow  him  about  all  da}’,  with 
continual  fault  finding  about  very  small  matters, 
j’ou  expect  that  he  will  hear  with  a smiling  face 
and  mend  his  ways  at  once ; but  when  you  are  pur- 
sued in  the  same  way  you  find  that  it  only  makes 
}rou  cross,  and  stirs  up  the  worst  part  of  your  na- 
ture ; and  j’et  he  is  a little  boy,  and  yon  are  a gro"  n 
mamma.  When  Willie’s  game  or  project  is  spoiled, 
because  little  boys  must  not  interrupt,  and  you  will 
not  hear  him  till  it  is  too  late,  you  are  shocked  that 
he  is  sulky  and  aggrieved  ; and  yet  how  intolerable 
it  was  to  sit,  while  j-our  pudding  was  spoiling,  for 
want  of  an  answer  to  a simple  question ! and  you 
are  a grown  mamma  and  he  is  only  a little  boj’. 
You  insist  that  he,  a little  boy,  must  leave  his  most 
delightful  occupation,  at  the  height  of  its  interest, 
without  even  a look  of  dissatisfaction ; and  vet  how 
hard  j’ou,  a grown  mamma,  found  it  to  practice 
what  you  preach ! You  say  I am  the  cause  of  your 
shortcomings  of  to-day.  If  that  is  so,  then,  in  a 
limited  degree,  you  are  the  cause  of  touch  of  your 
son’s  naughtiness;  for  I thought  I could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  imitate  the  system  of  such  an  experienced 
and  sensible  mamma  as  yourself,  and  I have  simply 
copied  you  to  the  letter ; and  if  the  sj’stem  works  so 
ill  when  tried  on  yourself,  is  it  not  ju  t possible  that, 
though  rules  and  a steady  and  firm  system  of  dis- 
cipline are  absolutety  required  in  a fainilj’,  that  a 
system  of  discipline,  enforced  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  its  object,  is  a tjT- 
annj’,  even  when  enforced  by  a mamma — t hat  a few 
guiding  rules  are  as  indispensable  as  a boundary 
fence ; but  that  restrictions  and  regulations,  thick- 
set all  through  the  daj’,  are  so  many  traps  and 
stumbling-blocks  for  unwar}’  little  Willies;  and 
that’s  mamma  ought  not  to  require  more  patience, 
self-control,  and  fortitude  of  a little  child  than  she 
could  use  herself  in  preciselj’ similar  circumstances  ?” 

Papa  smiled,  mamma  pouted ; and  I,  Willie,  hav- 
ing heard  it  all,  have  written  it  all  down  for  the 
benefit  of  those  poor  grown  people,  who  have  been 
so  bus}’  all  their  lives  in  teaching  us  that  thej’  have 
never  had  any  time  to  teach  themselves. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

MARRIAGE  OF  A COLORED  SOLDIER. 

This  wedding  seemed  to  me  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  bride  was  only  thirteen,  and 
the  groom  onlj’  about  seventeen  years  old.  A lady, 
looking  at  the  sketch,  thought  the  decent  appear- 
ance of  the  party  and  the  taste  shown  in  the  bride’s 
apparel  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case ; the  scene  is  given 
just  as  it  appeared.  The  bridegroom  was  a inu  i- 
cian,  a straight,  well-built  j-oung  fellow  in  his  best 
uniform.  The  bride  was  a light-colored  woman  in 
a dress  low  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  New  York.  They  listened 
thoughtfully  to  the  worthy  chaplain’s  remarks; 
and  the  whole  affair  was  creditable  to  the  color  d 
folks  assembled  on  the  occasion.  As  we  left  thej’ 
were  all  sitting  down  to  a very  fancy  bridal  supper ; 
and  the  band— of  which  the  new-made  husband  was 
a member— was  playing  outside.  It  was  not  an 
aristocratic  mansion,  but  there  was  a fiddler  ready, 
and  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  company  enjoj’ed 
themselves. 

SCENE  IN  FROST  OF  WASHINGTON  HOTEL  AT 
VICKSBURG. 

The  scene  in  front  of  the  Washington  Hotel  is 
characteristic.  As  yon  go  South  you  notice  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
and  ofdecent  sitting-rooms  for  the  guests.  Thus 
the  (4ecc|iiietl  t&d  'bnly  available  place  for 
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chairs  out  and  spread  themselves  all  over  the  side- 
walk, smoking,  spitting,  wrangling,  and  so  forth  ? 

A.  R.  W. 


fortitude.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  ladies  in  New  York 
to  have  to  pass  the  groups  of  loungers  at  the  hotels. 
What  would  they  do  if  the  aforesaid  loungers  brought 


pecially  ladies,  to  get  by.  They  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it  though,  but  thread  their  way  through  the 
gentlemen  and  the  tobacco-juice  with  commendable 


*oungers.  Being  more  limited  than  in  larger  cities, 
when,  in  Vicksburg,  the  pavement  is  covered  with 
chairs,  there  is  not  much  space  for  passengers,  es- 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

The  rain  and  the  east  wind  having  at  last  given 
pi  .ee  to  bright  sunshine  and  moderately  warm 
weather,  ladies’  toilets,  which  during  the  past  month 
were  only  in  course  of  development,  now  exhibit  a 
very  decided  change.  The  most  striking  invention 
of  the  moment  is  certainly  the  rube  en  fourreau — 
jacket,  skirt,  and  jupe  being  all  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  all  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  jacket  is 
usually  very  short,  and  generally  made  so  as  not  to 
tit  close  to  the  figure,  in  which  case  it  is  merely 
fastened  at  the  neck.  The  skirt,  which  commonly 
lias  a slight  trimming  half-way  up  its  seams,  is 
looped  up  in  ft  stoons,  to  the  ends  of  w hich  silk  tas- 
sels are  sometimes  suspended;  while  beneath  it  is 
displayed  the  jupe,  trimmed  in  a most  elaborate 
style  with  scollops,  Vandykes,  rosettes,  crossbars, 
che  ks.  diamonds,  or  other  geometric  patterns.  Oc- 
casionally  the  jupe,  instead  of  being  of  the  same 
material  as  the  robe  itself,  and  trimmed  to  corre- 
spond with  it,  is  of  plain  silk  of  the  exact  color  of 
the  trimming  of  the  robe,  with  perhaps  a single  or 
double  roulean  of  ribbon  running  round  the  bottom. 
These  dresses  are  made  in  almost  every  variety  of 
material. 

The  robes  displayed  by  the  “grand  monde”  re- . 
centlv  at  Longchamp,  when  the  great  race  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris  came  off,  were  of  the  most 
magnificent  description,  and  comprised  the  very 
latest  varieties  of  the  mode  and  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow — bright  bine,  green,  puce,  and  rich  gold- 
color  silks — the  brilliancy  of  the  last  was  subdued, 
however,  by  its  being  covered  entirely  over  with 
open  black  lace;  striped  foulards  and  gazes  de 
Chamb6ry  in  rose -color,  porcelain  blue,  violet, 
green,  and  orange,  on  silver  gray  or  whit  ' grounds. 
Some  were  made  en  fourre  m,  and  the  wearers  of 
these,  with  tlieir  chapeaux  Lamballe,  merely  want- 
ed crooks  in  their  hands  to  look  very  like  those  ex- 
ceedingly elegant,  and  most  artificial-looking  shep- 
herdesses which  one  meets  w ith  in  the  pictures  of 
Boucher  and  Watteau.  The  majority  of  robes 
were,  however,  with  trains  of  considerable  length, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  them  were  made  with  jack- 
ets of  the  same  material,  and  commonly  cut  into  tl.e 
most  fantastic  forms.  Thus,  some  bail  long  lappets 
hanging  down  in  front  and  still  longer  lappets  hang- 
ing behind,  looking  not  unlike  a bird’s  tail ; others 
were  elaborately  notched  and  scolloped  round  the 
edg  s,  and  many  had  long  open  sleeves  that  hung 
down  almost  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  majority 
were  fastened  with  elegant  bands  round  the  waist, 
hut,  when  the  jacket  was  exceedingly  short,  it  bung 
quite  loose,  except  at  the  neck.  These  robes,  when 
of  some  positive  color,  were  trimmed  with  white  or 
black  lace,  and,  occasionally,  with  straw  passemen- 
terie, the  effect  of  which  was  extremely  beautiful ; 
while  the  lighter  shades  and  the  striped  patterns 
were  trimmed,  for  the  most  part,  with  satin  ribbon. 
The  predominating  colors  of  the  flowers  in  the  bon- 
nets. aud  also  the  bonnet-strings,  were,  almost  in- 
variably, of  the  precise  tint  of  the  trimming  of  the 
robe ; or,  where  the  robe  was  of  a decided  color  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  of  the  same  shade  as  the  robe 
itself. 

If  the  spectacle  which  LongHiamp  presented  may 
be  regarded  as  any  indication  nf  the  coming  mode, 
the  days  of  crinoline  are  certainly  numbered.  The 
majority  of  the  more  elegantly-dressed  women  seem 
to  have  entirely  abandoned  it.  These  magnificent 
robes,  with  long  trains,  worn  with  a plain  white 
jupe,  with  a broad  ruche  at  the  bottom  of  it,  cer- 
tainly looked  most  graceful  without  its  adventitious 
aid,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Tobe  en 
foia  reau.  spite  of  the  fullness  of  its  lnoped-up  skirt, 
looks  somewhat  scanty  when  worn  without  crino- 
line. 

Muslins  are  just  now  coming  into, wear,  and 
many  of  the  new-  patterns  are  not  only  exceedingly 
brilliant  in  color,  but  tasteful  in  design.  Floral 
patterns,  consisting  of  large  wreaths  and  bouquets, 
and  long,  trailing  clusters  of  flowers,  certainly  pre- 
dominate, though  robes,  with  borders  of  delicate 
shawl  patterns,  seem  likely  to  become  most  fash- 
ion aide. 

For  evening  dress  something  like  a contest  may 
be  said  to  he  going  on  between  foulards  and  other 
materials  of  quiet  tints  and  small  patterns  and 
striped  and  other  foulards  of  the  most  brilliant  hues. 
Of  novelties  among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
t he  foulard  oueau , the  pattern  of  which  is  composed 
of  flying  birds  in  gold-color  silk  ; secondly,  a fou- 
lard, with  rose-leaves,  sprigs,  and  buds  scattered  in- 
disc  iminately  over  the  ground;  and,  thirdly,  a 
foulard,  with  feathers  of  different  hues  symmetric- 
ally arranged.  Among  the  richer  kinds  of  foulards 
mav  be  classed  those  with  carmine  and  black,  or 
violet,  or  turquoise-blue  stripes,  alternated  with 
clusters  of  flowers  or  simple  white  daisies  on  silver- 
gray  grounds ; and  one  with  a pattern  formed  of 
peacocks’  feathers  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
variegated  tints  elegantly  disposed  on  a ground  of 
pearly  white.  Other  evening  dresses  are  of  gaze 
de  ChambSry,  striped  with  the  gayest  colors.  When 
the  corsage  differs  from  the  robe  itself,  it  is  not  un- 
freqnently  composed  of  an  entre-deux  of  fine  lace 
and  puffs  of  tulle. 

Ball  dresses  are  of  white  tulle,  sometimes  with 
delicate  artificial  flowers  tastefully  arranged  about 
the  skirt,  in  other  cases  with  rouleaux  of  white  or 
some  light  color  satin  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
the  corsage  being  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  occa- 
sionally of  white  tulle  embroidered  over  with  silver 
thread. 

There  is  no  particular  change  to  he  noted  with 
r gard  to  chapeaux,  except  that  the  tulle,  or  mus- 
lin, or  net  strings,  which  are  now  worn  extremely 
wide,  have  generally  a blonde  edging  to  them  ; the 
wreath,  too,  when  joined  together  at  the  ends,  falls 
now  as  frequently  over  the  chignon  as  upon  the 
breast.  Below  is  a description  of  a few  chapeaux 
observed  at  Longchamp. 

First,  a chapeau  of  cerise  color  net  partially  cov- 
ered with  white  lace,  and  with  long  glass  beads 
hanging  round  the  rim.  In  the  front  of  the  bon- 
net, which  is  depressed  at  the  top,  in  the  style  of 
the  Tudor  cap,ris  :a.  full-Jjlgwfi  co,sp ; a branch  of 
rose-buds  hang*-Uliu4  leftr ridel  Abe  strings  are 


of  cerise  color  ribbon.  Next,  a chapeau  of  rice 
straw,  almost  entirely  covered  on  one  side  by  a 
large  heart’s-ease,  surrounded  by  a few  leaves,  and 
having  some  small  heart’s-eases  on  a puffing  of  net 
to  form  the  front.  A bunch  of  heart’s-eases  fastens 
the  broad  net  strings  (edged  with  blonde)  imme- 
diately under  the  chin.  Another  bonnet  was  of 
some  delicate  Italian  straw,  having  a band  of  scar- 
let velvet  running  round  the  rim  about  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  and  a similar  hand  across  the  crown. 
On  these  bands  were  arranged  clusters  of  large  pur- 
ple grapes,  with  rich  brown  and  green  leaves  frost- 
ed over  with  silver.  Other  chapeaux  were  wreathed 
with  bunches  of  grapes  formed  of  imitation  pearls ; 
and  one  had  a wreath  of  ivy  and  fig  leaves,  with 
small  figs  hanging  in  clusters  over  the  front,  the 
whole  being  on  white  alumiifium  bronze. 

At  Longchamp  most  of  the  parasols  were  of  white 
or  some  delicate  color  silk,  a few  of  them  being 
covered  with  white  lace.  Attempts  are,  however, 
being  made  to  introduce  parasols  wreathed  round 
the  edges  with  artificial  flowers  or  embroidered 
over  with  ciphers  and  crests,  or  with  race-horses 
or  bunches  of  flowers,  all  in  their  proper  colors,  on 
light-tinted  and  black  grounds. 

Ladies’  boots  are  still  worn  very  high  and  with 
tassels,  as  formerly.  The  fashionable  hotlines  have 
merely  the  toes  of  leather,  the  remainder  of  the 
boot  being  of  some  thin,  textile  fabric  of  exceeding- 
ly minute  pattern,  and  for  which  gray,  with  oc- 
casiohally  a narrow  scarlet  binding,  appears  to  be 
the  color  mo9t  in  favor.  The  heels  of  the  boots, 
which  are  as  tall  as  ever,  are  covered  with  the  same 
material. 

TIIE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Evening  Dress. — Robe  of  blue  lilac  foulard,  cov- 
ered with  a pattern  formed  of  small  croiaillons,  and  orna- 
mented at  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt  with  large  croisillons 
in  taffeta,  and  bordered  with  lace.  Corselet  with  bauds 
and  belt  of  taffeta,  edged  with  narrow  lace  to  match  the 
trimming  on  the  skirt.  Chemisette  of  white  tulle,  with 
an  entre-deux  of  open  lace. 

Fig.  2.  Morning  Dress. — Robe  and  casaque  of  white 
Swiss  cambric,  or  other  simple  material,  embroidered  with 
guipure,  with  belt  to  match.  A rouleau  of  ribbon  round 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Chapeau  of  fancy  straw,  encir- 
cled with  wreath  of  flowers.  The  strings,  which  are  of 
green  ribbon,  are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  crown. 

Fig.-  3.  IT  Iking  Dress.— Robe  of  striped  taffeta,  caught 
UP  in  festoons  so  as  to  show  a jupe  of  the  same  material. 
The  trimming  is  of  satin  ribbou,  with  a narrow  edging  of 
lace  and  witli  small  silver  or  glass  buttons  arranged  down 
the  ceutre.  The  chapeau  Trianon  is  of  puffed  tulle, 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a garland  of  white  lilac  aud 
with  pearl  drops  suspended  from  the  rim,  which  fall  upon 
the  forehead  and  on  the  chignon.  The  strings  are  of  tulle, 
bordered  with  white  blonde,  and  are  fastened  together  with 
a sprig  of  flowers. 

Fig.  4i  Walking  Dress Robe  and  casaque  of  gray 

shotted  mohair,  trimmed  with  mauve  or  rose-color  rib- 
bon, ornamented  with  a delicate  passementerie.  The 
chapeau  Sinnois  is  of  yellow  straw,  trimmed  round  the 
edge  with  a ruche  of  taffeta,  of  the  same  color  as  the  trim- 
ming of  the  robe,  on  which  rests  some  huge  white  daisies. 
At  the  top  are  bouclettes  of  taffeta,  fastened  by  similar 
daisies.  The  double  set  of  strings,  neither  of  which  are 
intended  to  be  tied,  fall  loosely  upon  the  breast. 


PARISIAN  TOILETS. 

Fig.  1.  Foulard  robe,  white  ground,  with  email,  red 
disks.  Over  the  lower  margin  of  the  skirt  is  a very  narrow 
flounce  of  white  foulard,  gathered  and  bound  on  eacli  side 
by  a narrow  ribbon  of  red  silk.  Corsage  very  low,  with 
epaulets  formed  by  the  continuation  of  a ruche  similar  to 
the  flounce  and  placed  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  corsage : 
a like  niche  serves  as  a belt.  Iuner  co range  of  white  mous- 
seline,  high  in  the  neck  and  with  long  sh  oves.  .Straw  liat, 
“Lamballe,"  with  coquelicots,  wheat  ears,  black  lace,  and 
wide  “ brides ” of  black  tulle. 

Fig.  2.  Blue  silk  robe,  with  “denteles”  edges,  trimmed 
with  silk  ribbon  of  a little  darker  shade ; above,  and  as  a 
continuation  of  this  trimming,  is  a ribbon  which  termin- 
ates in  the  middle  of  the  back  in  two  long  loops  and  still 
longer  ends.  White  straw  iiat,  trimmed  with  crevis  of 
blue  silk,  blue  ribbons,  and  puffs  of  white  tulle;  narrow 
b.  ue  “ brides;”  very  wide  icharpes  of  white  tulle  serving 
as  outer  “bride 8."  Blue  parasol  lined  with  white  silk. 


FANS. 

When  and  where  was  the  fan  invented?  The 
beauties  of  old  Rome  were  as  familiar  with  its  charms 
as  the  proud-stepping  dames  of  modem  Spain ; and 
ladies  of  every  clime  and  complexion  have  adopted 
the  mischief-working  weapon  of  coquetry,  and  be- 
come skilled  in  the  mystery  of  flirting  a fan.  Cop- 
per-colored dandies,  born  to  use  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
turkev-plume  fans;  and  the  clever  Japanese  have 
turned  the  instrument  to  uses  undreamed  of  by  less 
ingenious  nations.  In  the  alien-hating  dominions  of 
the  Tycoon,  the  schoolmaster  brings  unruly  urchins 
to  book  by  rapping  their  knuckles  with  a fan  ; the 
fop  uses  it  as  a switch ; the  beggar  makes  it  a re- 
ceptacle for  alms;  the  traveler  seeks  the  useful  in- 
formation in  its  folds ; the  warrior  brains  a foe  with 
its  iron  case ; and  it  comes  as  a death-warrant  to  the 
high-born  evil-doer. 

The  deacons  of  the  Greek  Church  receive  a fan 
upon  being  ordained,  to  remind  them  that  they  are 
expected  to  keep  intrusive  insects  from  annoying 
the  superior  priests  in  the  performance  of  their  pub- 
lic duties ; and  a large  fan  of  white  peacock  feath- 
ers lias  figured  in  many  a grand  religious  solemnity 
as  part  of  the  papal  insignia. 

In  Shakspeare’s  day  -no  lady  thought  of  stirring 
abroad  without  her  fan,  the  care  of  the  toy  devolv- 
ing upon  her  gentleman-usher:  even  Juliet’s  nurse 
must  have  Peter  to  carry  her  fan  ; and  many  a poor 
lover,  who  had  ravished  a feather  from  his  lady’s 
fan,  and  worn  it  as  a favor,  hesitated  at  carrying 
his  love  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  for  fear  of  his 
ability  to 

Keep  a lazy  waiting-man. 

And  buy  a liood  and  silver-handled  fan 
With  fully  pound. 

The  most  fashionable  fans  were  made  of  ostrich, 
peacock,  or  other  flexible  feathers,  fastened  into  a 
metal  or  ivory  handle.  Among  the  unconsidcred 
trifles  snapped  up  by  FalstafFs  hungry  jackals,  Pis- 
tol and  Nvm,  w-as  the  handle  of  a certain  Mistress 
Bridget’s  fan,  for  which  a fence  of  the  period  gave 
the  conveyers  three  shillings  and  ninepence.  When 
Elizaltcth  honored  her  lord-keeper  by  dining  with 
him  at  his  house  at  Kew,  a diamond-decked  fan 
v as  one  among  the  gifts  with  which  he  acknowl- 
edged her  condescension.  Fans,  indeed,  seem  to 
i have  been  always  acceptable  to  her  majesty ; and 


many  such  costly  toys  figure  in  the  list  of  New- 
Year’s  gifts  tendered  by  courtiers  to  their  royal  mis- 
tress. That  terrible  sea-bird,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
presented  Elizabeth  with  a fan  of  white  and.  red 
feathers,  its  gold  handle  enameled  with  one  half 
moon  of  mother-of-pearl,  inclosing  another  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls,  forming  a jeweled  frame  for  a 
miniature  portrait  of  herself.  The  Countess  of  Bath 
furnished  another  of  swan-down,  “with  a maze  of 
green  velvet,  embroidered  with  seed-pearls,  and  a 
very  small  chain  of  silver  gilt,  and  in  the  midst  a 
border  on  both  sides  of  seed-pearls,  sparks  of  rubies 
and  emeralds ; and  thereon  a monster  of  gold,  the 
head  and  breast  of  mother-of-pearl.”  A modest 
gentleman,  who  preferred  to  show  his  loyalty  anon- 
ymously, sent  the  queen  a fan  of  sundry  colored 
feathers  set  in  a silver-mounted  agate  handle.  Leice- 
ster paid  his  court  with  a fan  of  white  feathers,  the 
gold  handle  ornamented  with  pearls,  emeralds,  ru- 
bies, and  diamonds,  and  bearing  “a  lion  ramping 
with  a white  bear  muzzled  at  his  foot” — a device 
that  may  have  been  merely  significant  of  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  queen,  but  capable  of  being  interpreted  in 
a tenderer  fashion  by  the  woman.  When  Elizabeth 
died,  the  royal  wardrobe  contained  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  fans. 

Torn  Coryat  was  charmed  with  the  elegance  of 
the  Italian  fans.  He  says : “ These  fans  both  men 
and  women  of  the  country  do  carry  to  cool  them- 
selves withal  in  the  time  of  heat,  by  the  often  fan- 
ning of  their  faces.  Most  of  them  are  very  elegant 
and  pretty  things.  For  whereas  the  fan  consisteth 
of  a painted  piece  of  paper  and  a little  wooden  han- 
dle ; the  paper  which  is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on 
both  sides  most  curiously  adorned  with  excellent 
pictures ; either  of  amorous  things  tending  to  dalli- 
ance, having  some  witty  Italian  verses  or  fine  em- 
blems written  under  them ; or  of  some  notable  Ital- 
ian city,  with  a brief  description  added  thereunto. 
These  fans  are  of  a mean  price,  for  a man  may  buy 
one  of  the  fairest  of  them  for  so  much  money  as 
countervaileth  our  English  groat.”  The  Italian  gen- 
tlemen did  not  stand  alone  in  their  effeminacy. 
The  butterflies  of  the  Scotch  Solon’s  court  carried 
fans  to  shield  their  tender  faces  from  the  rude  wind 
as  they  rode  to  banquet  or  ball.  “We  strive  to  be 
accounted  womanish,” murmurs  Greene,  “ by  keep- 
ing of  beauty,  by  curling  of  hair,  by  wearing  plumes 
of  feathers  in  our  hands,  which  in  wars  our  ancestors 
wore  on  their  heads.”  This  ridiculous  custom  seems 
to  have  had  a long  life,  for  Aubrey  bears  witness 
that  in  1C78  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing huge  fans  with  bandies  half  a yard  long;  serv- 
ing not  only  for  their  protection  and  delectation, 
but  coming  into  domestic  use  as  instruments  for 
correcting  their  grown-up  daughters  when  trouble- 
some or  rebellious.  The  judges  of  the  land  were 
not  exempt  from  the  fan  fever,  and  no  less  a man 
than  Lord  Chief- Justice  Coke  carried  an  enormous 
fan  when  going  the  circuit — a curious  method  of  add- 
ing dignity  to  the  majesty  of  the  law ! 

Catharine  of  Braganza  introduced  the  green  shad- 
ing fan  into  England,  and  it  held  its  pride  of  place 
until  the  Revolution,  when  the  folding  fan  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  old-fashioned  feather  fan  (re- 
christened  the  matron’s  fan)  was  relegated  to  elder- 
ly ladies,  as  “more  comely  and  civil  for  old  persons 
than  the  former,  which  is  shifted  with  nothing  but 
vanity;”  the  vanity  lying  in  the  landscapes,  roman- 
tic scenes,  and  fanciful  designs  with  which  the  fold- 
ing fans  were  decorated.  In  Anne’s  reign  the  toy 
had  lost  none  of  its  charms,  nor  had  fashionable  la- 
dies acquired  more  decency,  for  we  are  assured  that 
they  only  endured  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  sitting 
out  the  morning-service  at  church  by  making  it  an 
occasion  for  displaying  their  fine  fans,  white  hands, 
and  brilliant  jewelry.  The  fan  must  have  made 
deep  inroads  on  a fine  lady’s  pin-money,  since  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  thought  the  profits  of  a wind- 
mill should  be  set  apart  to  find  fans  for  his  perverse 
widow,  if  she  became  Lady  de  Coverley. 

To  flirt  a fan  properly  was  an  art  only  to  be  ac- 
quired with  labor.  Mrs.  Abington,  the  actress,  was 
a proficient  in  it: 

""ray,  ladies,  copy  Abington ; 

Observe  the  breeding  in  her  air; 

There’s  nothing  of  the  actress  there: 

Assume  her  fashion  if  you  can, 

And  catch  the  graces  of  her  fan. 

Addison  gives  some  amusing  instructions  in  the  use 
of  the  fan.  Handling  the  fan  was  performed  with 
the  instrument  closed,  the  executant  first  shaking 
it  at  one  gentleman,  then  tapping  her  neighbor  on 
the  shoulder,  next  pressing  her  lips  to  the  end  of 
the  fan,  and  finally  letting  her  arm  fall  easily  and 
gracefully  by  her  side.  This  was  to  be  learned  in 
about  a week.  Unfurling  the  fun  required  at  least 
a month’s  incessant  practice ; the  manoeuvre  com- 
prising little  flirts  and  vibrations,  gradual  and  de- 
liberate openings,  and  voluntary  fallings  asunder 
of  the  fan.  To  discharge  fan  was  to  make  a pop  as 
loud  as  the  report  of  a pocket-pistol.  To  ground  fan 
was  to  top  it  gracefully  upon  the  table  with  a cer- 
tain air,  in  order  to  take  up  a pack  of  cards,  replace 
a falling  pin,  adjust  a stray  curl,  or  perform  some 
equally  important  act.  All  these  difficulties  of  fan- 
drill  surmounted,  the  greatest  remained  to  be  con- 
quered ; but  even  flirting  the  fan  might,  with  great 
perseverance,  be  mastered  by  an  apt  pupil  in  three 
months’  time.  “There  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  flirting  of  a fan. 
There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flut- 
ter, and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious, 
there  is  scarcely  any  emotion  in  the  mind  vhicli 
does  not  produce  a suitable  agitation  in  the  fan  ; in- 
somuch that,  if  I only  see  the  fan  of  a disciplined 
lady,  I know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns, 
or  blushes.  I have  seen  a fan  so  very  angry  that 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover 
who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of 
it ; and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing  that  I 
have  been  glad,  for  the  lady’s  sake,  the  lover  was 
at  a sufficient  distance  from  it.  I need  not  add 
that  a fan  is  a prude  or  a coquette  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.” 

When  ivory,  leather,  wood,  and  paper  superseded 
feathers  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  artists  were 
called  in  to  add  beauty  to  the  delicate  weapon  that 
gave 


Coolness  to  the  matchless  dame. 

To  every  other  breast  a flame. 

Watteau  fairly  fanned  his  way  to  fame  ; Cipriani, 
West,  and  Reynolds  did  not  disdain  to  use  their 
pencils  in  the  service  of  fashion,  and  we  can  readily 
accept  Miss  Burney’s  assurance  that  the  result  was 
more  delightful  than  can  well  be  imagined.  But 
the  painters  were  not  allowed  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way ; the  engravers  entered  the  list  with  vigor 
and  success,  and  catered  to  the  love  of  novelty  with 
great  profit  to  themselves.  When  Sacheverell  was 
the  pet  of  the  ladies  nothing  would  serve  for  fan- 
mounts  but  representations  of  the  church  martyr 
at  the  bar.  When  Gulliver's  Tr are's  took  the  town 
by  storm,  eveiy  lady  carried  Liliput  about  with 
her ; and  when  the  Beggars'  Opera  made  Gay  rich, 
and  Rich  gay,  fans  were  covered  with  copies  of  tlm 
songs  and  engravings  of  the  scenes.  A correspond- 
ent of  Sylvanus  Urban,  writing  in  1753,  gives  a curi- 
ous list  of  a dozen  designs  he  saw  displayed  by  a row 
of  ladies  kneeling  at  the  communion  in  a fashionable 
London  church.  Such  subjects  as  the  “ Meeting  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,”  and  “Joseph  and  Potiphur’s 
Wife,”  being  Scriptural,  might  pass  muster  wiih  a 
tender  critic;  but  “ Darby  and  Joan,”  “ The  Tak- 
ing of  Porto  Bello,”  “ The  II  amors  of  Change  A1 
ley,”  “Silenns,”  “ Vauxhall  Gardens,"  “The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,”  “Harlequin,  Pierrot,  and  Colum- 
bine,” and  “The  Prodigal  Son,”  from  the  “Rake’s 
Progress,”  were  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
The  popularity  of  the  printed  fan-mounts  seems, 
however,  to  have  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  fan-makers,  for  they  thought  necessary  to 
petition  against  the  importation  of  them  from  al  road; 
and  one  of  tlieir  advocates  proposed  the  levying  of 
a tax  of  sixpence  and  a shilling  upon  every  paper 
and  leather  fan-mount,  calculating  to  raise  thereby 
a revenue  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  the.  detriment  only  of  some  half-a-dozen 
paltry  plate-engravers,  who  were  enriching  them- 
selves aud  starving  hundreds. 


“What  can  I Do  Best?’’— It  is  always  diffi- 
cult for  a young  man  to  decide  what  calling  is  best 
adapted  to  his  capacity.  Bv  calling  on  Fowler 
& Wells,  Phrenologists,  389  Broadway,  and  ob- 
taining a full  description  ot  character,  lio  will  be 
enabled  to  decide  understandingly. 


“A  Woman’s  Glory.” — The  magnificent  hair 
of  multitudes  of  American  ladies  is  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  Burnett’s  Cocoaine.  No  other  preparation 
so  exactly  suits  the  various  conditions  of  the  hu- 
man hair. 


Mom  and  Feeckt.es Ladies  afHicted  with  discolora- 

tions on  the  face-,  called  moih-pnt  hes  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Pre  pared  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  I ernratologist,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IH7ISS-BLB 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  GREAT  WONDER  OF  TIIE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perfect  Photographs  instantly  made  in  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Price  25  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MEEKER  & PL  KEOKD,  10(5  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Filter  the  Crete sa. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter, 

ALEXANDER  McKENZIE  & CO.,  Plumbers  and 
Gas  Fitters,  No.  35  West  Foubtu  St.,  N.  Y'. 


$2 


MA.GXO 
Timekeeper 


And  Vest  Chain,  $2  00. 


A genuine  English  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Composite 
Timekeeper,  with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial, 
in  handsome  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of 
exqniKte  workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  iis  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 yeare;  will  last  a lifetime,  and’ is  a most 
elegant  and  perfectly  reliable  Pocket  Companion  and 
magnificent  present  for  Ladies’  or  Gentl  metis’  use. 
Price  each.  Email  size,  with  a rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest 
Chain,  only  $-'-  Mailed  free.  Agf.ntb  Wanted  every 
where.  Price  list.  free.  Address  M.  A.  NHILE  & CO., 
Importers  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  K.  corner  Broadway  and 
Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1S47. 


For  Merchants,  Druggirts,  and  all  wim  visit  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  tree. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Pbf.ss  Gompa  •- y, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 

Tn  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DKAPI  R,  No.  53 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Patent  S;mp- 
and  Catch- Km 
Fish-Hook.  A 

itcre-ft  trap; 


spring'  open  in  the  fish’s  mouth;  gp«. t men  and  b>.ys  all 
want  th.  m.  Send  30  cents  uuil  stall. p f>r  two. sample 
books,  or  $1  25  for  one  dozen,  and  trade-prices,  to  JO- 
SEPH BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New  York.  Room  £0. 


The  Way  of  Wisdom. 


women  (which  Ls  accompanied  by  No,  1),  prices  in- 
clusive, 50  cents.  Mailed,  uealed.  p -at  paid,  on  receipt  of 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  30,  1866.] 


HAKPEKS  WEEKLY. 
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SEWING 

^ MAOHim 

Finer  Premium  and  Impbovki),  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13,  ISC  ' : Improvement  patented  June  9, 1S63.  Tlie 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
OR  mvinq  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
lxiunr.E  or  SINGLE  thread  of  all  KINDS  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  run 
up  ureadtub, &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

11  With  single  or  double  thread,  it  eilently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing. ’’—Yew 

York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, mi  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe,  delivery  ouaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 
FAMILY  OEM  SLAVING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


E.  &.  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VZSWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 


Mcock’s  Poroias 
Piasters 

CURE  LUMBAGO,  PAINS  OF  THE  SIDE,  VARICOSE 
VEINS,  SORE  CHEST,  &c. 

An  Electrician,  who  lias  great  experience  of  their  ef- 
forts in  local  rheumatism,  in  tig  dolorenx,  and  deep-seated 
nervous  and  other  pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys, etc. , etc.,  attributes  all  their  sedative,  stimulative, 
and  pain-relieving  effects  to  their  electric  qualities.  He 
asserts  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  condition  (equi- 
librium) of  the  part,  and,  that  being  restored,  pain  and 
morbid  action  cease. 

Lame  Back. 

Brandrkth  House,  New  York,  JVoe.  23, 1S59. 

T.  Alloook  & Co — Gentlemen:  I lately  suffered  se- 
verely from  a weakness  in  my  back.  Having  heard  your 
Plasters  much  recommended  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I pro- 
cured one,  and  the  result  was  all  that  I could  desire.  A 
single  Plaster  cured  me  in  a week. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  G.  Briggs. 

General  Agency,  Brandreth  House,  294  Canal  St.,  New 
York.  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


DivMesid. 

MANHATTAN 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,. 

Nos.  156  and  158  Broadway, 

• NEW  YORK. 

Organized  in  1850. 

H.  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WE. VI PL E,  Secretary. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Assistant  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STF.BBINS,  Actuary. 

H.  GUPIFFARD,}  Medical  Examiners. 

ADVANTAGES  over  ALL  OTHER  COMPANIES. 

Dividends  annually;  dividend  1S6(J,  now  payable,  forty 
prr  cent.  Annual  receipts  nearly  $2,000,000.  No  claims 
unpaid.  All  forms  of  Life  Policies  issued.  Non-forfeiting 
Life  and  Endowment  Policies,  payable  in  five  and  ten  au- 
nunl  payments.  Notes  taken  for  part  of  the  premium. 
Expenses  less  than  any  cash  Company.  Policies  incon- 
testable. 

E3T  Solicitors  wanted  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


changed  from  one  carmen  t to  at 


without 

in  instant;  will  never  pull 

„ur  leu.  i.io  R„.„.  This  invention  received  the  firet  premium 
( liver  Modal)  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  September, 
1865.  In  order  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  these  goods  at  once, 
wo  offer  to  Send  by  return  mail,  postage  paid,  or  by  express,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price*  affixed,  any  of  the  following 

HUTTON*  FOR  MEM  AND  BOYS: 

CV  \T  BUTTONS,  per  doren,  plain,  black,  60c. ; extra  quality, 
The. , Ivory  (.lack,  drab  gray,  tan,  or  two  color*)  80c  ; Rubber,  10c 
fine  Pearl,  white  or  dark,  *1  50.  OVKKCOAT  BUTTONS,  per 
cl  ,1,11  plain  black. T0«.;  ertrncualltv  80c.;  Rubber,80c.;  fiuo  Pearl, 
w’.lio  or  dark.  *160.  \EsT  BUTTONS  per  down,  plain  black, 
th.  ; extra  qnaiilv  60c,  Ivory  (black,  drab,  gray,  tan,  or  two  col- 
or-' brio. , rearl  while  or  drrk  *1 : fine  Glit  Vest  or  ,lacket,T5c. ; 
tJc  ; *1;  £1.80:  Rubber,  60c.  SUS.'F.NDER  BUTTONS,  per 
dozen.  40c.;  V bit-  Linen,  for  Under  Gartner, ts.  60c.  ONE  AS- 
M RTF.D  BOX  (coat.  vest,  paut  and  overcoat),  *1  75.  These  are  lb* 
onl  V reliable  buttons  for  children's  clothing,  as  they  never  pull  off. 

UTTTONS  FOR  EVDIfin. 

Bv  having  several  different  aeta,  ladles  can  change  them  in  a mo- 
ment thns  aUerine  tha  appearance  of  the  garment  to  suit  taste  or 
necuion.  CLOAK.  AND  SACK  BUTTO  \ S.  per  doaen,  new  Medal- 
lion 8?  : new  brilliant  ivory.  *3;  Bear  I.  white  or  dark,  *1.60  ; extra 
lame  and  fine  ? 3 ; Rubber,  *1  ; plalu  black,  80c.;  Brocade,  *1 ; Per- 
sian Gils,*:;  Ivory  (black,  drab,  tan  gray,  or  two  colors,  for  sacks), 
80c.  DRESS  BUTTONS,  per  doien.  Pearl  white  or  dark,  *1; 
Ivory,  «nv  color.  80c  ; new  Btylo  Medallion.  *1.60  ; brilliant  Ivory, 
?U(i ; Gill  Persian  Pattern, *1  ; C hased  Gilt  Pall.  7fi<..  50c., £1, and 
i l.fO  ; Rubber.  » 1.  PLAIN  MLK  DRESS  BUTTONS,  any  color, 
made  to  order,  £125  per  dozen. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DUTTONS. 

For  this  purpose  they  are  invaluable  ft*  they  can  in  an  instant  be 
exchanged  lor  u now  get.  removed  for  cleaning,  or  changed  for  plain 
coveted  button*  when  desired.  United  States  Staff  Coat,  per  doien, 
Extra  *4;  fine,  (3  60;  Middling  Pine.  |2.  Vest,  Extra.  *2;  Fine, 
*1.76;  Middling  Pine,  81.  Infantry.  Cavalry,  or  Artillery.  Extra 
Coat.  (3 ; Fine,  £8;  Extra  Vest.  *1  £0  ; Fine.  *1.  Common  Regula- 
tion, for  Bank  and  File  Coat.  80c.;  Vest,  46c.  Navv  Extra  Coat.  ?5  ; 
Fine  *2.60:  Extra  Vest,  *2.60;  Fine.  *1.25 ; Jacket,  *1.50.  New 
York  State  Coat,  *2.50 ; same  quality  Vest,  *1.25  per  dozen.  Order* 
exe  uVd  for  any  Ptate  Regiment  on  ahortnotice.  SI-EEVE  PUT- 
3 ON .•>  for  Ladies  and  Gents  : Plain,  4Rc.  Fancy.  MVc.  per  set.  THE 
FRENCH  S LF-FASTEMNG  DUTTON  COMPANY  ere  sols 
manufacturers  of  th«e  goods,  under  Letters  Patent  granted  to  P.  W. 


CenjrembT-  

tbif1  medium  thicks 

Advertisement.  Call,  or  add , . .. 

418  Droad.vay,  cor.  C&nal-st,  New  York,  febow  this  to  your  ble&da. 


the  color  of  carmen t.  and 
— n ; also  where  you  aaw  the 

'v.  b.  watkins,  Sole  Apert* 


HEW  MUSIC. 

“ 1 Loved  Him  st  First  Piglit,"  composed  and  sung  by 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  the  successful  play  of  the  “Three 
Guardsmen.”  l’rice  35  cents. 

“ Three  Guardsmen  Waltz,”  by  Thomas  Baker,  price 
5 1 cents.  “ Wearing  of  the  Green  Galop,”  composed  by 
1 horaa*  Baker,  and  played  nightly  with  great  applause  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre ; price  35 cent).  Music  sent  by  mail 
on  the  receipt  of  marked  price,  WM.  A POND  & CO., 
No.  547  Broadway,  New  York 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  bhe  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  * 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25  $ lb. 

CREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best,  $1  25  lb.. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  *Ub. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10:  best,  $1  25  3Ub. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  3?  lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  ft  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c., $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20  1?.  lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23.  1860. 


\ 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &C.,  &c.. 

Worth  ! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  ceuts  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PEACE  hath  its  VICTORIES. 

To  prevent  or  conquer  disease  is  a grand  achievement ; 
and  as  surely  as  bullet  aud  bayonet  will  destroy,  so  sure- 
ly will  HOSTETTEP.’S  BITTERS  preserve  and  prolong 
life. 

This  is  the  most  trying  period  of  the  year.  The  stam- 
ina of  the  strongest  yields  more  or  less  to  the  consuming 
temperature  of  midsummer.  Vigor  oozes  from  every  pore. 
The  strength  of  man  passes  away  in  invisible  vapor,  and 
weaker  woman  becomes  relaxed  and  nerveless.  It  was  to 
meet  such  difficulties  that  llostetter’s  Bitters  were  given 
to  Society.  It  is  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  to  which 
an  unbraced,  depleted,  debilitated  organization  is  liable, 
that  they  are  recommended  as  a Summer  Tonic  for  both 
sexes.  Old  people  die  of  exhaustion  every  day,  who 
might  have  kept  death  at  bay  for  years  to  come  by  an  oc- 
occasional  resort  to  this  powerful  and  harmless  vegetable 
stomachic. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  community,  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
work  continually.  If  their  bauds  are  unemployed,  their 
brains  are  busy,  and  head-work  is  as  depressing  to  the 
vital  energies  as  muscular  toil.  But  tone  the  system  with 
HoatettePs  Bitters,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  business  life 
will  be  comparatively  unfelt,  even  in  the  most  oppressive 
weather.  No  languor  will  be  experienced ; for,  as  fast  as 
the  vital  forces  are  expended,  they  will  be  recruited  and 
renewed  by  this  healthful  restorative.  As  a summer  In- 
vigorant  it  is  indispensable  to  young  and  old.  Sold  every 
where. 


CHIT-CHAT,  an  illustrated  semi-monthly  paper.  Only 
25  ceuts  for  3 mouths.  Specimens  10  cts.  Address 

Box  Post-Office,  New  York. 


DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BUY  IT  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY. 

Tli©  Gold  Modal 

Bewisg  Machiaie* 
Price  only  $5  ©O. 

u ENTIRELY  NEW,  USEFUL,  STRONG,  to* 

2 COMPACT,  ELEGANT,  PERFECT  IN  FORM,  £ 

* AND  CHEAP.  FULLY  LICENSED  AND  J. 
^ PATENTED,  WITH  LATEST  USEFUL  IM-  ~ 
£ PROVEMENTS.  RELIABLE  IN  ITS  WORK  ; o’ 
et  DOES  NOT  DROP  STITCHES.  SEWS  FIRM,  * 
“ AND  WITH  GREAT  SWIFTNESS.  WILL  o 

3 NOT  RAVEL  OUT.  SEWS  THE  ST  I TUI  g 
& THE  SAME  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  WILL  7, 
♦J  NOT  BREAK  THREADS.  DOES  WHAT  P 

* r NO  OTHER  MACHINE  WILL  DO,  NO  MAT-  S 
® TER  WHAT  PRICE.  SMART  AGENTS  CAN  <£, 
« MAKE  $20  OR  $30  PER  DAY,  $100  PER  5 
to  WEEK,  $400  PER  MONTH,  $5000  PER  YEAR.  $ 

* WE  ARE  NOW  READY  TO  RECEIVE  PkO-  ~ 

§ POSALS  TO  ESTABLISH  PERMANENT  * 
>*  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY,  o 
S SINGLE  MACHINES  SENT  PER  'EXPRESS  B 
2 ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  $5.  ADDRESS  *g 
■p  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  g 
5*  S.E.  CORNER  ANN  AND  NASSAU  STREETS,  a 
n NEW  YORK.  tt 


BUY  IT  FOB  YOUR  WIFE. 


rpHE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  is  devoted  to 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy,  Psychology, 
Ethnology,  and  to  the  Intellectual,  Social,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  Nature  of  Man,  amply  illustrated.  Only  $2  a 
year.  July  No.  20  cents.  NewVol.  Address  FOWLER 
& WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


free  by  mail  a rec- 
ipe which  will  force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face, 
or  hair  on  bald  heads,  in  six  weeks.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  7S  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Mosquito  Mets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY*147  Broadway. 


EVERY  RIAN  HiS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  aud  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $2S, 
$.0,  $48,  aud  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOVVK 
PRESS  COMPANY,  28  Water  Street,  Boston. 


$250' 


KtfTbf*  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK 
Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois,  ’ 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


C3F“  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  following  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains  ; Explorations  of  New  Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter ; Descriptions  of 
the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunt- 
ing them ; with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c.  By 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  “The  Prairie  Traveller.”  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00. 

GOLD  IVIN  SMITH'S  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a Lecture 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  December,  1864,  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,”  “The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “ Araonina,”  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  60;  Cloth,  $2  00.  . 

BULWER'S  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  1 2mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

SANS  MERC I;  or , Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel.  . By  the  Author  of  “Guy 
Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and  Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


By  Victor  Hugo,  Author  of 


THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel. 

“ Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “Bar- 
bara’s History,”  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  “ My  Brother’s  Wife,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYLES  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Author  of  a “ History  df  the 
French  Revolution,”  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 


ing  capital  required  in  over  1'  DO  kinds  of  bu-ineea  in 
New  York,  number  of  firms  engaged  in  same,  failures  in 
each  the  post  year,  salaries  and  wages  paid  clerks,  nr  ch  n 
ics,  Ac.,  cost  of  living,  and  other  matters  of  interest— oh 


SMOKERS,  REJOICE. 

A pleasing  discovery.  Smoking  made  inoffensive  to 
the  most  fastidious.  Smoke  and  save  money,  health,  and 
pure  breath,  by  our  method.  Information  sent  to  any 
address  on  the  reception  of  Two  Dollars  and  2 red  stamps 
for  return  postage.  Address  J.  Been  & Co.,  Gorham,  Met 


WANTED! 

MONTH  paid  to  Agents  to  introduce 
our  new  $15.  $1S,  and  $20  Sewing  Machines, 
Retchum’s  Patent.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MONADNOCK  SEWING  yxAClIISE  CO., 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


* The  Mammo4h  Informer**  c^iven  away  to  ev- 
ery  body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 
W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y„  and  by  return  mail  rec  Ire  cir- 
cularshowing styles  and  piices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


GREAT  BANKRUPT  SALE 

or 

WATCHES. 

To  be  disposed  of  for  $5  each.  Warranted  pure  Solid 
Silver  Cases.  In  good  running  order.  Address 

SMITH  & CO.,  No.  1 Harvard  Street,  Boston. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  only  good  $-5  Sewing  Machine 
in  the  country.  Every  machine  warranted  as  represented. 
Machines  furnished  with  tables.  We  have  also  a patent 
treadle  that  can  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  table  for  np- 
ernting  any  cheap  machine  in  use.  Send  for  circular  to 
Sibley  h Stoops,  No.  643  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JULY,  1866. 

Contents: 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR— 
(Second  Paper.) 

Illustrations Ruin  of  old  Church  near  Charles- 

town.— A Patent  of  Nobility. — A Candidate  f r the 
Peerage — The  Havelock. — Rains  of  Railroad  Bridge, 
Harper’s  Ferry.— Ruins  of  the  Viaduct,  Martinsburg. 
—A  Confederate  Volunteer— The  innate  Idea.— 'The 
Little  Cottager. — Not  at  Home. 

MIDSUMMER. 

SOME  CURIOUS  HOMES. 

Illustrations — Mouse-Nest  in  a Bottle— Harvest 
Mouse — Dormouse  and  Nest. — Nests  of  Apoica. — Nest 
of  Icarias. — Hive  of  the  Bee. — Nest  of  the  Hornet. — 
Nest  of  the  Mud  Wasp— Nest  of  the  Pasteboard  Wasp. 
— Nests  of  Polistes. 

A LOOK  AT  LISBON. 

, Illustrations.— Tower  of  Belem Castle  of  Penlia. 

— Church  of  1-oretto.—  Rua  Augusta Praca  do  Rocio 

and  D.  Maria  Theatre. — The  Palace  of  Ajuda The 

Great  Arch  of  tiie  Aqueduct. 

HIGH  DAYS  IN  A VIRGINIAN  VILLAGE. 
ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  (Concluded.) 
Book  the  Last. 

4  Chapter  II.  In  the  House. 

Chapter  III.  The  Purple  Flask. 

I Epilogue. 

Chapter  T.  News- from  Norfolk. 

Chapter  II.  Midwinter. 

GETTYSBURG:  JULY,  1863. 

HRANCIS  ASBURY. 

With  a Portrait. 

THE  SWORD  OF  DAMOCLES. 

THE  FOOL  CATCHER 
SANCTUARY  PRIVILEGES  IN  ROME. 

UNDER  THE  ARCHES. 

MR.  MUDDLAU’S  MISTAKE. 

A STUDY  OF  LEGS. 

THE  FOOD  OF  BIRDS. 


AN  HOUR  AT  SEA. 

FORTY-TWO. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CIIAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  everu  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribkrs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  Oil. 
Uarper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Wkeklt,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  o.  . 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 1-5  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  60  per  line  for  a leas  space.  Average  eight  Words 
to  a line.  ; 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  1 Yuli  si  tegs. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  he  allowed  for  even / Club 
of  Five  sluscbiiiees,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Thk  Bounij  Voluhks  of  Harper's  Wkeki.y  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  fniioil 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.  : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

T ERSSTO  Advkktibebb — One  Dollar  and  Fify  Cade 
Per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 


Origir'ilfrcmaE,,s'P'”',““‘’ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


[MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 

POMADE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


FOR  TIIE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FRENCH  JEWELRY 

AND  GENERAL  FANCY  GOODS, 

TRY 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

727  BROADWAY,  Corner  of  WAVERLEY  PLACE. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway,  "} 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Kitffialas  Hotel. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


E M P\<yy  M E^iTj/ 

OAYEA^f  PAID  AKpTS. 

A FEMA^e\f0R  PART^l  LAWS 

5S  W.GcWlLSdN  CLEVEXANiSL  O. 


“Snow-White,”  “Steel  Shirt  Collars.”  Send  $1,  with 
1 size.”  Mailed  free.  Billon  & Foggan,  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


fW  ifl  1 This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
Rjjt.  - ''fl  V vceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 

fectiveness, durability, power,  and  safc- 
ty  in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  water-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  73 
Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LOW  TIDE  OF  FASHION. 

Anxious  Sister.  “My  dear  Horace,  if  you  will  wear  such  Waistcoats,  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  something  the  matter  with  your  Lungs 
Horace.  “Ah! — then,  judging  from  Feminine  Fashions,  Women  arc  not  afflicted  with  such  inconveniences  as  Lungs  nowadays!” 


DEAFNESS, 

DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  EAR,  and  NOISES  IN 
THE  HEAD,  RADICALLY  CURED 
By  the  use  of  the  recently-discovered  Vegetable  Extract 

OTITINE. 

Price  $2  00  a bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
GEO.  C.  GOODWIN.  36  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Wholesale  Agent. 


Hobmson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


THE 

Union  War  Chart. 

Lieut. -Gen.  GRANT  says,  “ It  will  be  found  valuable  in 
every  library."  Gen.  HOWARD  says,  “I  trust  it  will 
meet  with  the  reception  it  merits  from  the  army  and  the 
people.  Every  soldier  and  every  citizen  ought  to  hove 
one.  Agents  wanted.  Price  $2  00.  Address  LORENZO 
DOW  & CO.,  Publishers,  7 Broad  Street,  New  York. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  glover, 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check, 
r Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention., 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WARD’S 
Paper  Collars 

AND  CUFFS  FOR 
LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Wholesale  & Retail, 

387  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers,  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  V.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $30  each. 


E.  REMINGTON  A SONS, 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chamber!  Street,  New  York. 


Orders  must  be  received  early  to  be  satisfactorily  filled 
with  our  best  quality  brilliant  colored  Fireworks.  FUN- 
STON  & SCOFIELD,  D Dey  Street,  near  Broadway. 


Cholera  Prevented  and  Cured , also  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
and  disorders  of  bowels.  $1  box^$8  doz.  Gus  Vannort, 
Ilanesville,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Mm  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

r Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  havo  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

f Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT  for  the  benefit  of  the  SOLDIERS’  and  SAILORS’  NA- 
TIONAL ORPHANS’  HOME  FUND,  under  auspices  of  the  Soldiers’  aud  Sailors’  Union,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  GROVER’S  THEATRE,  on  Thursday  Evening,  August  2, 1866. 

300,000  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  $1  each— 75,000  Presents  awarded,  valued  at  $250,000 ! $25,000  of  the  Profits 
to  be  given  to  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  National  Orphan  Home  Fund,  $2500  to  the  Washington  Male  and  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Balance,  after  deducting  expenses,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Union  of  Washington,  D.C. 

ONE  PRESENT  TO  EVERY  FOUR  TICKETS. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

. 1 Three-Story  Brick  Residence,  II  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh $18,000 

1 Three-Story  “ “ Second  Street,  near  E 10,000 

1 Three-Story  “ “ Tenth  Street,  between  M and  N 8,000 

1 Two-Story  “ “ Tenth  Street,  between  M and  N 5,000 

1 Two-Story  “ “ Tenth  Street,  between  M and  N 5,000 

2 Fine  City  Lots,  on  Seventh  Street,  North 4,000 

1 Splendid  Carriage,  Horses  and  Harness  complete 4,000 

1 Splendid  Diamond  Ring 2,000 

1 Set  of  Diamonds,  complete  (Pin,  Ear-Rings,  and  Rings) 1,000 

1 Grand  Piano  (Stelnway’s) 1,500 

1 Solid  Silver  Tea-Set 1-<M> 

10  Grand  Pianos,  $600  each MOO 

10  Grand  Pianos,  $5  /0  each JVJOO 

100  Gents’  Gold  Watches,  $200  each 20,000 

60  Ladies’  Gold  Watches,  $125  each 6,250 

6 Grand  Melodeons,  $200  each L600 

80  American  Case  Silver  Watches,  $75  each 6,000 

75  Hunting  Case  Silver  Watches,  $40  each 3,000 

60  Diamond  Rings,  $100  to  $200  each 7,500 

25  Diamond  Pins,  $100  each 2,500 

40  Sewing  Machines,  $100  each 4.i'00 

20  Sewing  Machines,  $75  each „ 

20  Silver-Plated  Tea-Sets,  $75  each V'00 

50  Silver  Castors,  $25  each L250 

6,000  Clocks,  Albums,  Jewelry,  &c.,  $5  to  $10  each 27,000 

10,000  Ten  and  Table  Spoons,  &c.,  $2  to  $5  each 25,000 

10,000  Gold  Pens,  Sleeve  Buttons,  &c.,  $1  to  $3  each 14,000 

49,453  Books,  Cutlery,  Engravings,  &c.,  $1  to  $10  each 59,000 

Total $250,000 

The  awards  will  be  made  after  the  Concert,  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  where  three  thousand  persons  can  witness 
it.  A committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  audience  to  superintend  the  same.  . 

Printed  lists  of  awards  will  be  published  and  supplied  to  Agents  and  Ticket-holder?.  Parties  having  tickets  will 
retain  them  until  after  the  awards  are  made,  and  if  their  numbers  appear  in  the  list,  they  will  forward  their  Tickets 
immediately,  with  full  directions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  or  deeds  for  the  property.  Tickets  for  sale  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal Hotels,  Book  and  Music  Stores  in  the  City,  and  at  the  Headquarters,  in  the  Mammoth  Fair  Building  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  National  Orphan  Home  Fund,  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  I).  C.  The  Directors  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  to  give  this  enterprise  their  kind  support, 
and  thereby  assist  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  Orphans  of  our  fallen  comrades. 

MANAGING  DIRECTORS:  Major  H.  A.  Hall,  President  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Union ; Colonel  Chas.  E.  Gape- 
hart-  Mnj.  M.  II.  Alberger;  Wm.  S.  Mobse.— Treas.,  J.  B.  Hctcuinbon,  Esq.,  Cashier  Nat.  Bank  of  the  Metropolis. 
All  persons  favorably  disposed  are  requested  to  act  ns  Agents,  but  no  commissions  will  be  allowed. 

Money  should  in  all  eases  be  sent  by  Post-Office  Order,  Draft,  Express,  or  Registered  Letters. 

In  eveiy  case  send  the  name  and  Post-Office  address,  County  and  Slate  of  eacli  separate  subscriber,  and  inclose 
stamp.  All  orders  for  tickets  must  be  addressed  to  WILLIAM  8.  MOUSE, 

Letter-Box  No.  37.  Secretary  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  National  Concert,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tickets  sold  at  254  Broadway,  New  York. 

REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO:  „ „ , _ _ _ 

Major-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.S.A. : Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  M.G., 
Wis  ; Gen.  John  II.  Kctcham,  M.C.,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  Kansas;  Gen.  J.  N.  Hedrick,  Iowa ; Gen.  D. 
C.  McCalfhm,  D.  C. ; Gen.  O.  V.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  ; Hon.  Thos.  W.  Ferry,  M.C.,  Mich.;  Hon.  George  Lawrence,  M.G., 
Penn. ; D.  C.  Forney,  Esq.,  D.  C. ; Major  J.  E.  Doughty,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Richard  Wallach,  Mayor,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
Hon.  Wm.  I).  Kelley,  M.C.,  Penn.;  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Ohio;  Hon.  B.  Eggleston,  Ohio;  lion.  Kdian  V.  Whaley, 
M.C.,  West  Va. ; Hon.  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  M.C..  111. ; Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  M.C.,  Conn. ; Hon.  A.  H.  T-allin,  M.G., 
N.  Y. ; Hon.  Leonard  Myers,  M.C.,Penn.;  Hon.  William  A.  Newell,  M.C.,  N.  J.  ; Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  M.G., 
Ind. ; Hon.  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  M.C.,  Penu;  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  M.C.,  Iowa-  Major  G.  M.  Van  Buren,  N,  Y. , Gen. 
R,  B.  Hayes,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Ron,  S,  T.  Ilqlwes,  M C,,  N.Y.  j Hou.  Q.  U.  Latham,  M.C.,  West  Va. 


Ladies’ VictoriaTurn-  Ladies’  EmpressTurn- 
over  Paper  Collar.  over  Paper  Collar. 


Ladies’  English  Stand-  Ladies’  American 
ing  Paper  Collar.  Standing  Paper  Collar. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

f Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent tunes,  nnd  costing  from  $5  60 
to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  nnd 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  PAILLAllD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lnno  (up  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Ladies  French  Paper  Ladies’  English  Paper 
Cuffs.  * Cuffs. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


Cent’s  Piccadilly  Paper  Cent's.  Shakespeare 
Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


Madame  jumel’s  “mammarial  balm”  fore 

larging  and  beautifying  the  form.  Mechanical  a 
pliances  used  when  necessary.  Madame  Jumel’s  WRI 
RLE  OBI.ITERATOR.  Depot,  363  CANAL  STREE 
Orders  mailed  to  Agent  for  Madame  J umel  promptly  i 
tended  to.  Send  for  Circular. 


Gentlemen’s  Standing  Gentlemen’s  Turnover 
Paper  Collar.  Paper  Collar. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 
ARMS  and  AMMUNITION  op  ALL  KINDS, 

— Sole  Agents 

zShp'  ItalSiSSSSI  for  the  Bnl- 

lard  Breech 
Loading  Sporting  Rifles,  of 
1 # different  calibres,  and  Eagle 

/Mm  ' f Arms  Co.’ s Belt  nnd  Pocket  Cartridge 

Revolvers.  The  Belt  Size  carries  the  Army 
m/HMM  size  Balls,  the  Pocket  Pistols  the  same  size  Balls 
ns  Colt’s  6 in.  These  nrras  have  no  equal  now 
in  market.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  MERWIN  <fc  BRAY,  262  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.S — We  manufacture  all  our  own  goods:  also  are  8ole 
Agents  for  the  celebrated  tilt’s  Model  Whitnev  Revolvers. 


Cents.  Reversible  Cents.  English  Paper 
Paper  Cuffs.  Cuffs. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A wholesale  price-list- sent  by  mail. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  1)7  HARNDEN’^ijXF^ESS,cC5iB|0lMlway. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  X.— No.  497.] 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1866. 


LS4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Art  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18<J6,  by  Harper  & Brother*,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Ripp’e.  Winning  Stake. 


THE  BALTIMORE  REGATTA. 

The  illustrations  which  we  give  on  this  page 
represent  tho  June  Regatta  of  the  Baltimore  Barge 
Clubs— Undine,  Ariel/  and  Zephyr,  which  came  off 
June  12  at  Terry  Bar,  near  the  city. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  the  road  leading 
to  this  branch  of  the  Patapsco  was  uncomfortably 
crowded  with  every  description  of  vehicle  and  dust- 
covered  pedestrians ; and  by  five  o’clock  there  was 
no  point  commanding  a view  of  the  race  course 
unoccupied.  The  long  bridge  and  sloping  banks 
of  Cherry  Shore  to  the  right,  and  the  wide  pier  to 


Zephyr.  la. 

THE  BALTIMORE  REGATTA — [Photographed  by  Stanton  & Butlei;,  Baltimore.] 


the  left  of  the  boating  grounds,  afforded  a fine  view 
of  the  entire  race,  and  were  packed  with  people, 
while  withiu  the  inclosure — reserved  exclusively 
for  the  friends  of  the  clubs — and  around  the  boat- 
house and  cottage,  the  scene  was  a most  brilliant 
and  animated  one.  The  ladies  gayly  decked  in 
the  colors  of  their  favorites,  the  members  of  the 
clubs  in  full  uniform,  the  cottage  covered  with 
streamers,  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  a full  brass 
band,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water,  dotted  with 
tugs,  steamers,  yachts,  and  barges  — all  went  to 
make  up  a picture  seldom  surpassed  in  beauty  and 
artistic  effect.  And  the  bright  eyes  and  fair  faces 


of  those  grouped  along  the  verge  of  the  terrace  or 
on  the  verandas  of  the  cottage,  overlooking  the 
river,  grew  brighter  and  more  animated  every 
minute. 

Just  before  the  boats  of  the  four-oared  race  came 
up  to  the  starting  stake  the  six-oared  shell  of  the 
Ariel  club  capsized,  about  300  feet  from  shore,  caus- 
ing considerable  excitement  and  some  delay;  but 
the  crew  bravely  swam  ashore  with  their  boat,  and 
were  soon  ready  for  the  second  contest.  In  the 
mean  time  the  umpire’s  pistol  was  heard,  and  away 
from  the  Judges’ stake  (to  the  left  of  the  boat-yard) 
shot  the  Jo  (Ariel  club),  Zephyr  (Zephyr  club),  and 


Ripple  (Undine  club).  Tho  first  and  last  named 
were  old  boats  and  rather  wide,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  in  reality  a 6ix-oared  barge— larger, 
wider,  and  heavier  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
with  proportionably  less  chance  in  the  contest. 
When  about  one  quarter  of  the  flrt  mile  the  Ripple 
spurted  ahead  and  steadily  increased  the  distance 
to  the  turning  stake  and  home,  making  the  two 
miles  in  seventeen  minutes  seventeen  seconds,  and 
leading  the  Zephyr  fifty-three  seconds,  and  the  Jo  s 
little  more. 

The  booming  of  cannon,  screaming  of  steam- 
whistles,  and  shouts  of  the  lookers-on  announced 
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thn.  result,  and  the  crew  of  the  Ripple  pulled  in  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 

The  shell  Ariel,  notwithstanding  her  mishap,  was 
at  the  stake  in  time  and  ready  to  strive  with  the  six- 
oured,  outrigged  barge  Undine  for  the  champion 
colors.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  upset 
had  shaken  the  men’s  confidence  in  their  craft  and 
somewhat  unnerved  them,  while  the  crew  of  the 
Undine,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  fouT- 
oared  barge  and  eager  for  the  fray,  were  in  far  bet- 
ter condition  and  spirits.  It  is  hardly,  then,  to  be 
w ondered  at  that  the  latter  led,  almost  from  the 
start,  and  was  fast  leaving  the  shell  when  that  un- 
fortunate boat  again  went  over  and  was  towed  to 
shore.  The  Undine  continued  her  course  and  made 
the  winning  stake  in  15  minutes  exactly. 

During  this  six-oared  race,  prior  to  the  upset, 
the  excitement  on  shore  was  intense,  particularly 
among  the  ladies;  and  from  the  various  vessels  ly- 
ing along  the  course  cheer  after  cheer  greeted  the 
race  boats  as  they  passed.  The  presentation  of 
flags  to  the  winning  crews  closed  the  Tegatta ; and 
before  the  “shades  of  evening”  had  fairly  fallen 
npon  shore  and  river,  “all  was  again  quiet  along 
the  Patapsco.” 

-—Thus  ended  the  first  regular  regatta  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco navy,  and  we  trust  each  season  may  add  to 
tho  number  of  their  boats  and  the  interest  of  their 
contests! 
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THE  NEXT  ELECTIONS. 

AS  the.  political  organization  known  as  the 
Democratic  party,  which  was  so  signally 
rebuked  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  does 
not  control  a single  one  of  the  States  which 
were  loyal  during  the  war,  is  preparing  for  an- 
other effort  to  recover  power,  it  is  well  that 
Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a late  pow- 
erful speech,  has  recalled  its  history  in  that 
State.  It  will  be  well  also  for  every  man  to 
consider  what  its  history  has  been  in  his  own 
State,  in  order  that  he  may  truly  estimate  its 
claims  as  a party  to  public  confidence,  and  de- 
termine how  safe  the  country  would  he  in  such 
hands.  Of  the  Democrats  who  were  faithful 
to  the  Union  and  Government  we  do  not  speak. 
Their  names  are  well  known  if  they  are  con- 
spicuous men ; and  if  not,  they  are  honorably 
remembered  by  their  neighbors. 

But  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
a party  during  the  war  was  one  of  the  severest 
censure  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
of  constant  extenuation  of  the  rebellion.  Form- 
ally and  technically  it  visually  declared  for  the 
Union,  while  ^11  the  measures  taken  for  its  pres- 
ervation were  decried,  and  the  Administration 
was  held  responsible  for  the  war.  This  was 
natural;  for  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  at  the 
Sbuth  were,  without  exception,  also  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  at  the  North  who  could  not  conceal  their 
joy  at  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run  were  Demo- 
crats only.  Those  who  denied  the  authority 
cf  the  Government  to  wage  war — who  sneered 
at  the  possibility  of  its  success — who  tried  in 
every  way  to  embarrass  it — who  fomented  and 
excused  the  riots  of  1863 — who  finally,  in  a 
nationaI,convention,  adopted  a platform  of  dis- 
grace and  surrender,  framed  by  Vallandt- 
giiam,  and  appealed  to  the  loyal  American  peo- 
ple to  confess  themselves  conquered — all  these 
wore  Democrats,  and  this  was  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

As  Vallandigham,  the  most  notorious  rebel 
sympathizer  in  the  country,  was  the  author  of 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1864,  so  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  the  lieutenant  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Union, 
who  declares  that  his  views  are  unchanged,  and 
that  he  is  still  a secessionist  in  principle,  is  the 
author  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1866, 
upon  which  the  party  newspapers  and  senators 
and  representatives  now  stand,  and  upon  which 
the  country  will  be  asked  to  join  them  in  the 
next  elections. 

But  as  the  questions  now  before  the  country 
are  most  momentous,  as  they  are  indeed  virtu- 
ally comprised  in  Aie — whether  the  Govern- 
ment shall  remain  in  the  hands  that  have  saved 
it,  and  whose  fidelity  flhs  been  tried  by  fire,  or 
be  confided  to  those  who  have  sought  its  over- 
throw or  sympathized  with  the  effort  to  de- 
stroy it — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remember  that  the  political  contest  of  the  au- 
tumn will  be  one  of  principles  and  not  of  men. 
Thus  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  has  not  been  impeached,  nor  his 
ability.  But  his  popular  election  to  office 
would  be  an  approval  of  the  most  perilous  po- 
litical doctrines,  and  justly  appall  every  sincere 
friend  of  the  Union.  What  is  true  of  Mr. 
Stephens  in  Georgia  is  true  in  any  State  of 
any  candidate  of  the  party  which  adopts  his 
views.  Such  a candidate  may  be  personally  an 
honorable  and  able  man,  but  no  man  is  so  strong 
as  his  party,  and  no  party  despotism  is  so  strict 
and  unscrupulous  as  that  of  the  • Democratic 
party.  It  is  not  the  lantern  in  front,  however 
bright  its  light  may  be  and  burnished  its  metal, 
hut  the  huge  driving-wheel  behind,  which  is 
the  important  part  of  the  locomotive. 

We  must  look  through  the  candidates,  there- 
fore, to  those  who^fuimn^ie^  theni^  {►-is  not 


likely  that  in  Ohio  Vallandioham  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  voters,  nor  Horatio  Seymour  in 
New  Yojjk-  Time  and  defeat  have  shown  the 
necessity  of  cunning.  The  same  spirit  and 
principles  which  these  leaders  represent,  the 
bitter  hostility  to  the  enlargement  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  and  the  Tory  reaction  which  calls 
itself  Conservatism,  will  strive  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  less  offensive  forms,  and  appeal  for 
support  in  smoother  phrases.  The  Democratic 
party  in  this  country  is  the  party  of  ignorance, 
of  prejudice,  of  class  privilege,  of  social  disor- 
der. It  is  the  party  of  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  of  equal  liberty  and 
law.  For  more  than  a generation  it  controlled 
the  Government ; and  when  the  people,  alarm- 
ed by  its  steady  invasion  and  destruction  of  that 
principle,  cast  it  out  of  power,  it  raised  its  hand ' 
to  destroy  the  Government  and  ruin  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a crime,  says  Governor  Morton, 
“for  which  history  has  no  pardon,  and  the 
memories  of  men  no  forgetfulness.” 

Let  such  a party  be  judged  by  its  history  and 
by  its  necessary  tendency,  not  by  the  personal 
merit  of  individuals  whom  it  may  nominate  for 
office. 


WHAT  DO  WE  PAY  TAXES  FOR?  j 

The  fiscal  year  1 86  5-66  will  close  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  published.  Enough  is  al- 
ready known  to  enable  the  statisticians  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  estimate  the  revenue 
for  the  year.  They  report  that  the  revenue 
from  internal  taxes  will  be  not  less  than 
$3o5, 000,000,  and  that  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms (which  is  payable  in  gold)  will  not  be  less 
than  f i55,ooo,ooo,  equal  to  $2o5,ooo,ooo  in 
currency — estimating  the  gold  at  i32  percent. 
In  all  they  tell  us  that  the  public  revenue  will 
not  be  less  than  $5io, 000,000 — a larger  in- 
come than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  not  a subject  for  igimixcd  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  grand  to  think  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  richest  in  the  world.  But,  after 
all,  these  riches  are  drawn  from  the  labor  and 
profits  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  proposition  may  just  as  well  he  put  in  an- 
other shape — namely,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  the  most  heavily  taxed  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the  population 
of  the  country  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
32,000,000,  we  are  paying  this  year  .at  the 
rffce  of  $ 1 per  head,  which  is  double  the 
average  rate  of  taxes  paid  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  quite  so  grand  to  realize  that  we  pay  man, 
woman,  and  child,  white  and  colored,  twice  as 
much  money  to  support  our  free  republican 
government  as  is  paid  by  the  “downtrodden 
masses  of  Europe”  (we  are  anticipating  the 
orators  of  next  week)  to  maintain  their  “ worn- 
out,  bloated  despotisms.”  Our  whistle  is  a good 
one,  and  sounds  clear  and  shrill;  but  we  are 
paying  for  it,  seemingly. 

These  reflections  are  timely,  in  view  of  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  Tax  and  Tariff  bills  in 
Congress.  The  Revenue  Commission  urged 
the  remission  of  a number  of  not  very  produc- 
tive and  decidedly  inquisitorial  taxes,  and  the 
reduction  of  others.  Neither  House  of  Con- 
gress has  adopted  its  suggestions;  and  the 
Senate,  under  the  lead  of  Senators  Fessen- 
den and  Sherman,  seems  inclined  to  insist 
on  maintaining  the  present  scale  of  taxation. 
Sound  economists  urged  upon  Congress,  both 
for  the  sake  of  tax-payers  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue,  a reduction  of  the  exorbitant  du- 
ties upon  foreign  goods.  They  seem  more 
likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished. 

The  most  curious  feature  in  the  affair  is  that 
these  important  questions  appear  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  class-interest.  When  the  internal 
revenue  on  tobacco  is  in  question,  committees 
are  heard  representing  the  tobacco-growers, 
the  cigar-makers,  and  the  tobacco  vendors ; no 
one  represents  the  smokers.  When  the  tax 
and  duty  on  iron  are  on  trial  gentlemen  ap- 
pear who  represent  the  mining  interest,  others 
who  represent  the  importing  interest,  others 
who  represent  the  rolling  interest;  nobody  at 
all  seems  to  represent  consumers  of  iron. 
When  the  tax  or  duty  on  wool  comes  up  dele- 
gations appear  before  the  Committee  to  argue 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  wool- 
growers,  other  delegations  which  look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  manufacturers  of 
woolen  cloths,  and  yet  other  delegations  which 
represent  importers  of  foreign  wool  and  wool- 
ens; nobody  seeks  an  audience  on  behalf  of  the 
great  community  which  wears  woolen  clothes. 
Every  body,  it  seems,  has  his  say  before  the 
Committee  and  before  Congress  except  the 
public.  Thie  public  has  no  delegates  and  no 
friends.  When  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  a 
hard  fight  is  being  waged  in  committee  on  the 
wool  duty,  we  know  that  the  question  at  issue 
is  whether  we  — the  poor,  helpless  public  — 
shall  be  mulcted  by  the  wool-growers,  or  by 
the  woolen  manufacturers,  or  by  the  importers. 
.It  is  not  a question. whether  or  no  we  shall  be 
'mulcted.  That  is  a foregone  conclusion,  and 
we  are  used  to  it.  So  \Ve  care-very  little  which  I 
of  the  rival  claimants  for  the  plunder, "of  which 
we  are  sure  to  be  bereft,  wins  the  day. 

It  is  a nice  question  how  long  this  sort  of 
thing  wiH  last-,  -and  bow  it  will-  end?-  -We  -re-  - 


member,  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  tariff 
was  being  altered,  that  a question  arose  about 
the  duty  on  wood-screws.  The  duty  under 
tho  existing  tariff  was  nearly  prohibitory ; it 
was  proposed  to  make  it  wholly  so.  The  prop- 
osition was  maintained  by  Senator  Simmons, 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Wood-Screw  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  nobody  to  answer  him. 
The  consumers  of  wood-screws  hadn’t  a friend 
in  Washington.  A feeble  protest  was  regis- 
tered by  a New  York  daily  journal,  but  it  had 
no  effect.  Senator  Simmons  carried  his  point, 
the  duty  on  wood-screws  was  made  prohibitory, 
and  the  American  Wood-Screw  Company  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  understood  to 
have  since  declared  dividends  equal  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  only 
one  instance  among  many. 

• The  people  of  the  United  States  love  their 
Government,  intend  to  maintain  their  national 
credit,  and  are  able  to  pay  taxes  which  would 
crush  less  prosperous  nations  to  the  earth. 
But  the  poor,  purblind,  stupid  old  tax-paving 
public  may  nevertheless  be  indulged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  knowing  how  much  of  the  taxes'  it  pays 
really  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Government, 
and  how  much  to  the  fattening  of  such  con- 
cerns as  Mrf  Simmons’s  Wood-Screw  Company 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  If  the  law  says 
that  we  must  pay  money  to  swell  the  dividends 
of  Mr.  Simmons’s  American  Wood-Screw  Com- 
pany, we,  as  law-abiding  people,  will  pnt  our 
hands  in  our  pocket  forthwith.  And  so  if  the 
law  says  we  are  to  pay  money  to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  a wool-grower  in  Michigan,  or  to  Mr.  I 
Jones,  who  is  an  iron-founder  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  shall  be  ready  with  the  greenbacks  on  the 
day  appointed.  But  “when  found,  we  shall 
make  a note  on’t,”  as  Captain  Cuttle  used  to 
say.  And  when  election-day  comes  round, 
the  chances  are  fair  that  we  shall  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  regular  nominee  to  the  subject, 
somewhat  in  these  terms: 

“Mr.  Brown  or  Williams  (as  the  case  may 
be),  I calculate  to  vote  for  you  as  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  party.  I expect  you  to  sup- 
port the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  vote  whatever  taxes  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  its  credit,  and  to  enable  it  to  pay 
its  way  squarely  as  one  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  be 
necessary  to  pay  per  head,  as  we  have 

paid  in  1 865-66,  vote  bravely,  and  we’ll  foot 
the  bill.  But  before  you  vote  any  of  my 
money  to  fill  the  pockets  of  such  concerns  as 
Simmons’s  Wood -Screw  Company  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  I want  to  know  it.  I 
who  speak  am  a producer  too.  If  any  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  fattened  out  of  the  public 
pouch,  I claim  my  share  and  expect  you  to  se- 
cure it.  If  Simmons’s  Company  is  to  get  money 
out  of  the  public  for  making  wood-screws,  I 
claim  an  equal  amount  for  raising  onions. 
Mine  are  beautiful  of  their  kind.  If  neighbor 
Brown  gets  money  for  wool-growing,  I claim 
an  equal  sum  for  growing  potatoes.  If  Jones 
is  rewarded  for  manufacturing  cotton  or  woolen 
cloths,  I demand  just  as  much  for  my  field  of 
squashes,  which  are  a credit  to  American  agri- 
culture. If  Smith  draws  money  from  the  na- 
tion for  manufacturing  iron,  I insist  that  my 
brother,  the  cobbler  (who  needs  the  money 
badly),  receive  a corresponding  amount  for 
manufacturing  shoes.  We  don’t  know  much 
about  political  economy  down  our  way ; but  we 
know  enough  to  say  that  if,  out  of  the  purse  we 
make  up  for  him  each  year,  Uncle  Sam  pays 
any  body  a premium  for  carrying  on  an  honest 
business,  he  ought  to  pay  it  to  every  one  wrho 
carries  on  an  honest  business,  and  if  yon  are 
not  prepared,  Mr.  Brown  or  Williams  (as  the 
case  may  be),  to  claim  my  share  of  the  fund  for 
my  onions,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  and  my 
brother's  highlows,  I guess,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
construction question  is  settled  properly,  I shall 
vote  the  other  ticket.” 

Masses  move  slowly,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  much  time  inay  elapse  before  people  gen- 
erally take  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  exist- 
ing regime  may  go  on  until  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  brings  “hard  times”  to  every 
door.  As  matters  stand  now,  by  dint  of  issu- 
ing money  by  the  million  a week,  Government 
keeps  up  a fictitious  prosperity  which  enables 
people  to  pay  the  exorbitant  taxes,  and  nobody 
complains.  But  slowly  as  grind  the  mills  of 
the  gods  they  grind  exceeding  fine,  and  the 
day  will  coine  that  the  men  who  vote  to  tax  the 
people  exorbitantly  for  the  benefit  of  this  or 
that  manufacturing  establishment  will  have  to 
look  to  it  for  their  reward. 


THE  MINORITY  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  minority  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  of  Congress  is  a feeble 
amplification  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens’s 
opinion  that,  “as  soon  as  the  seceding  States 
respectively  made  known  their  readiness  to  re- 
sume their  former  political  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution,” 
they  were  to  be  admitted  into  Congress  without 
deliberation  or  conditions.  The  minority  Iter 
port:  asterts  that  certain  citizens  in  certain 
States  rebelled,  that  their  rebeTliou  has-  ltf.cn 
suppressed,  that  the  States  as  such  were  not 
hivelved,  and -at  the  mowenboLdefeat  regained 
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every  light  they  ever  had.  The  Report  not 
only  denies  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  safety  by  any  conditions 
whatever,  but  it  demolishes  the  validity  of  the 
President’s  action.  “The  power  to  establish 
or  modify  a State  Government,”  says  the  Re- 
port, “ belongs  exclusively  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  And  unable  to  avoid  the  necessary 
condemnation  of  the  President  implied  in  the 
proposition,  the  Report  meets  the  dilemma  by 
saying  in  effect;  granting  that  the  President 
has  usurped  powers,  the  States  concerned  have 
acquiesced  in  the  usurpation,  and  that  is  enough ! 

The  one  good  effect  of  this  wearisome  Re- 
port, as  of  the  testimony  of  Stephens  and  Lee 
.and  the  Copperhead  speeches  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  is  to  show  to  the  people  that  the 
President  and  Congress,  however  they  differ  in 
measures,  really  act  upon  the  same  principle  in 
the  matter  of  reconstruction,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple is,  regard  for  the  public  safety.  They 
differ  as  to  what  the  public  safety  requires,  hut 
they  both  act  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Raymond  again  falls  into  tho 
old  fallacy  of  asking  what  constitutional  au- 
thority there  is  for  imposing  conditions  npon 
representation,  he  is  met  by  the  simple  truth 
that  there  is  precisely  the  same  constitutional 
authority  for  imposing  conditions  npon  repre- 
sentation that  there  is  for  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointment of  Governors,  and  the  Presidential 
designation  of  voters.  For  the  doctrine  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  the  minority 
Report  is  either  true  or  false.  Either  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  powerless  except  for 
collecting  revenues  and  holding  district  courts 
within  every  rebel  State,  when  the  insurgents 
surrendered,  or  it  had  exactly  as  much  power 
as  in  its  judgment  was  necessary  to  secure 
peace  and  confirm  the  Union. 

The  latter  being  the  plain  common-sense  of 
the  situation,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  loyal  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  in  vain  to  split  hairs  upon 
the  question  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  insur- 
gent States.  It  remains  a pernicious  abstrac- 
tion. There  is  something  amusing  in  the  pre- 
posterous gravity  with  which  Mr.  Stephens 
and  his  friends  in  Congress  inform  the  faithful 
people  of  this  country,  who  freed  the  slaves  in 
order  to  undermine  tho  rebellion,  that  the  rebel 
States,  having  concluded  to  surrender,  will  now 
by  “continuous  right”  return  to  a larger  share 
in  the  Government  than  they  had  before.  Does 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  seriously  suppose  that 
the  people  who  had  faith  enough  and  sense 
enough  to  suppress  such  a rebellion  really  mean 
that  those  who  rebelled  Shall  have  gained  polit- 
ical power  at  the  expense  of  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  and  were  victorious  ? 

It  is  this  issue  of  common-sense  and  not  one 
of  Constitutional  hair-splitting  which  will  go  to 
the  country  in  the  coming  elections.  Nor  is  it 
a question  whether  loyal  Representatives  from 
any  State  shall  be  admitted,  but  whether  any 
State  lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  represented 
until  it  has  given  reasonable  and  honorable 
guarantees  of  fidelity  to  the  Union. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
AMENDMENT. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  new  Constitutional  Amendment.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  done  so,  for  his 
opinion  upon  the  point  was  not  asked.  It  is 
unfortunate,  also,  that  he  should  suggest  the 
doubt  whether  the  action  of  Congress  is  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and 
whether  the  present  State  Legislatures  truly 
represent  that  sentiment.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Union  Conventions  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and 
Vermont  have  just  spoken  very  distinctly,  and 
Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  has  opened  the 
Union  campaign  in  that  State.  The  feeling 
of  the  dominant  party  in  each  of  these  States 
is  unmistakable.  Their  words  and  resolutions 
ring  out  in  the  true  patriotic  tone.  They  ap- 
prove most  henrtily  the  proposed  Amendment, 
and  sustain  the  general  policy  of  Congress. 

Besides,  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
very  plain.  “The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two -thirds  of  the  several  States  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which 
in  either  ease  shall  he  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  hv  the  Congress.” 
Here  is  nothing  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
Presidfent  nor  the  election  of  new  Legislatures. 
The  only  case  in  our  history  of  the  Presidential 
signature  to  a constitutional  amendment  was 
that  of  the  Emancipation  Amendment  which 
President  Lincoln  returned,  saying  that  he 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  sign  it,  but  as  Con- 
gress had  submitted  it  he  would  not  refuse. 
But  the  Senate  voted  that  it  had  been  sent 
through  inadvertence,  and  directed  that  the 
House  should  not  be  notified  that  the  signature 
of  the  President  Lad  been  affixed.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  considered 
the  point  too  clear  for  argument,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, p 1863,  bjr  p|’ote  of  23  to  7,  resolved  that 
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leaving  his  horse  standing,  and  it  may  have  left 
him  ; or,  he  may  have  been  thrown,  though  not 
seriously  hurt.  But  she  herself  and  Alice  too, 
hovering  about  her  mother’s  couch  pale,  cold, 
and  silent,  can  not  but  recall  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Arthur  parted  from  them  that 
morning.  All  through  their  deep  grief  they  have 
both  felt  vague  apprehensions,  even  painful  anx- 
ieties, on  his  behalf.  Not  on  political  grounds, 
for,  as  they  both  well  know,  there  nrc  no  men  so 
safe  just  now  as  Union  men,  even  if  Mr.  Arthur’s 
course  had  not  been  so  quiet  and  without  positive 
offense,  as,  in  spite  of  his  thoroughly  known  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  to  leave  him  without  one  em- 
bittered enemy  in  the  world. 

But  Mrs.  Sorel,  and  Alice  also,  can  not  help, 
even  in  that  anxious  hour,  remarking  the  silence 
and,  if  possible,  deadlier  pallor  into  which  Mrs. 
Bowles  has  fallen. 

“Blind,  blind,  blind,”  she  says  it  more  to  her- 
self than  to  Dr.  Warner,  now  with  her,  Mrs. 
Sorel  and  Alice  having  gone  for  the  moment  out 
of  the  room.  “You  know  it  all,  Dr.  Warner, 
perhaps  have  known  it  for  months,  and  for  me, 
her  own  mother,  never  to  have  more  than  feared 
it.” 

“Feared  it,  Madam?”  says  Dr.  Warner,  with 
some  indignation.  “ As  to  knowing  it,  there  are 
few  besides  yourself  but  knew  Mr.  Arthur  was  at- 
tached to  your  daughter,  has  been  devotedly  at- 
tached, 1 dare  say  for  years.  A good  many  of 
us  have  fancied  it  exceedingly  likely  his  affection 
was  reciprocated.” 

“He  never  whispered  such  a thing.  Alice 
never  even  hinted  any  thing  of  it  to  me,”  Mrs. 
Bowles  says,  feebly,  and  in  a bewildered  man- 
ner. 

“Because  ho  knew  the  aversion  for  him  you, 
and  her  brother  too,  might  have,  Madam,”  re- 
marks Dr.  Warner,  warmly.  “ He  did  not  even 
know  how  she  herself  might  regard  him,  being, 
as  he  knew  she  knew  him  to  be,  a thorough- 
going Union  man.  He  was  too  honorable,  Mad- 
am, to  endeavor  to  win  her  affections  against 
your  wishes — too  proud  to  desire,  even,  to  intrude 
where  he  was  not  heartily  welcome.  Had  things 
continued  as  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  though 
most  devotedly  attached  to  Alice,  he  never  would 
have  taken  a step  as  long  ns  the  world  lasted.” 

“That  so  many  terrible  blows  should  fall  upon 
me  at  once,”  moans  the  invalid,  feebly  lifting  her 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

“You  are  in  a weak  state  of  health,  Madam,” 
interrupts  her  physician,  with  a good  deal  of 
firmness  for  him,  but  professional  and  ns  with  a 
patient,  “ and  wo  ought  not  to  converse  at  all. 
Only  I must  say  this.  For  all  we  know,  Mr. 
Arthur  is,  at  this  moment,  lying  dead,  either 
thrown  from  his  horse  or  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, God  forbid ! But,  if  he  lives,  there  is  no 
man  living  I would  so  well  be  pleased  to  see  ’Ria, 
if  she  were  old  enough,  the  wife  of.  A gentle- 
man of  spotless  character,  of  good  talents,  of 
sincere  piety — one  who  has  proved  himself, 
during  all  these  years  of  madness,  true  as  steel, 
through  great  and 
unceasing  pressure,  ■ 
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ner, after  a very  long  pause,  and  much  rubbing 
of  his  brow.  “Under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, however,  and  it  is  of  a nature  which  will 
make  it  sacred  with  you.  Mr.  Ferguson  might 
not  like  it — might  be  very  angry  with  me,”  con- 
tinues he,  with  a very  plain  and  frightened  rec- 
ollection of  the  character  of  that  person ; 1 ‘ but 
I know  the  secret  is  safe  with  you.  You  will 
pardon  me,  Mrs.  Bowles,  I speak  only  this  once, 
do  it  to  relieve  your  mind.  You  are  not  as  rich 
— pardon  me — Miss  Alice  will  not  inherit — oh, 
forgive  me — ” in  great  confusion. 

“You  are  not  intending  to  remind  me  of  our 
poverty.”  Feeble  as  she  is,  not  more  than  barely 
able  to  speak  the  words,  the  pale  sufferer  abashes 
Dr.  Warner  greatly  by  the  silent  dignity  of  her 
eyes  fastened  with  surprise  on  his. 

* ' You  are  right,  pardon  me.  As  my  wife  says, 
I always  am  doing  something  I ought  not,”  re- 
marks the  culprit,  feeling  himself  a huge  culprit 
to  the  extremities  of  his  disarranged  neckerchief 
in  every  button-hole  lacking  its  button,  and  with 
his  head  sunk  into  its  shower-bath  droop.  “I 
only  meant  to  say  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  placed 
a sum  of  money,  a very  large  sum  indeed,  he 
has  no  child  or  relative,  you  observe — nothing 
else  on  earth  to  do  with  it,”  the  Doctor  adds  with 
a deprecatory  gesture,  and  by  way  of  apology  for 
Mr.  Ferguson,  “out  at  interest  in  Mr.  Arthur’s 
name.  He  intends  the  papers  as  a wedding  gift 
to  him  on  his  marriage.  Besides,  he  has  made 
a will — ” 

“Dr.  Warner!”  Nothing  but  that,  with  its 
accompanying  look,  but  it  cuts  the  physician  to 
the  bone.  There  is  long  silence,  during  which 
he  looks  at  his  watch  and  administers  a sooth- 
ing powder,  rubbing  his  head  with  vexation,  but 
having  nothing  more  to  add. 

“I  am  bewildered,  exhausted,  can  not  sleep 
as  you  all  would  have  me  do,”  murmurs  Mrs. 
Bowles  at  last;  “but  I am  still  in  my  right 
mind.  And  I never  can  consent  that  my  daugh- 
ter should  marry,  though  he  had  every  other 
quality  under  heaven,  an — an  Abolitionist.  That 
Alice  should  have  an  affection  for  one  kills  me.” 

No  more  than  that ; but  oh  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  said ! Mrs.  Bowles  closes  her  eyes  and  lies 
as  pale  and  cold  as  marble,  as  much  beyond  Dr. 
Warner’s  reach  ns  if  she  were  in  Heaven. 

He  feels  it,  gives  over  rubbing  his  forehead, 
and  steps  quietly  out  of  the  room,  as  a wrecked 
mariner  might  crawl  ashore  out  of  the  waves, 
the  storm-beaten  condition  of  the  man  altogeth- 
er indescribable. 

He  finds  Alice  reclining  on  the  sofa  of  the 
next  room,  which  is  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Sorel  sit- 
ting on  a low  stool  at  her  head.  Alice  has 
been,  is  weeping,  and  at  a glance  Dr.  Warner 
sees  that  these  two,  at  least,  are  in  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  each  other. 

Yes,  ho  thinks  Mrs.  Bowles  will  sleep,  per- 
haps, if  left  undisturbed.  Nothing  from  Bobby 
yet?  For  Robby  lias  gone  back  to  send  the 
servants  out  in  every  direction  to  inquire — a 
labor  of  love  with  them — in  regard  to  Mr.  Ar- 


into  fragment?.  Mines  were  similarly  constructed 
in  the  earth,  and  on  iron  plates,  and  with  these 
the  superior  power  of  the  other  compound  was  forci- 
bly shown.  A wrought  iron  shaft  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  with  an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter, 
was  torn  in  pieces.  A similar  result  took  place 
with  a cast  iron  shaft,  and  an  experiment  with  pow- 
der similarly  applied  failed  to  injure  the  iron.  Earth 
mines  were  tried,  and  the  crater  produced  with 
powder  did  not  exceed  four  feet  in  diameter,  while 
the  nitro-glycerine  tore  tip  the  earth  about  twelve 
feet  across  the  crater. 

Colonel  Shaffner  illustrated  how  the  San  Fran- 
cisco explosion  occurred,  by  saturating  saw-dust 
with  the  glycerine,  and  many  very  interesting  ex- 
periments proved  the  extraordinary  power  of  nitro- 
glycerine, and  how  easily  it  can  be  handled  and 
employed  without  incurring  the  danger  common  to 
gunpowder.  The  Government  aided  Colonel  Siiaff- 
ner  to  make  the  experiments  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting science. 


1 according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  186S, 
u per  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
lourt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.— (Confirmed.) 

An  hour  passes  away  before,  Robby  having 
told  the  whole  story  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  a*iy 
tranquillity  is  restored.  Filled  with  the  most 
painful  apprehensions,  Mrs.  Sorel,  nevertheless, 
endeavors  to  reassure  herself,  as  well  as  her  com- 
panions, by  all  manner  of  hopeful  conjectures. 
Mr.  Arthur  may  have  merely  alighted  somewhere, 
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thur.  Robby  has  not  returned,  has  not  had 
time  as  yet. 

“ A Mozen  of  us  will  be  off  as  soon  as  it  is 
day,”  Dr.  Warner  remarks,  and  proceeds  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  the  least  ]>ossibility  of 
any  harm  having  befallen  their  friend.  “ Heav- 
en has  pressing  need  of  just  such  a man  in  the 
new  times  before  us,  Mrs.  Sorel,”  is  the  some- 
what inconclusive  argument,  among  others, 
which  he  urges,  amidst  much  warm  eulogium 
of  Mr.  Arthur.  “He  has  been  a living,  pow- 
erful contrast  to  that  man  Barker,  a sort  of 
peaceful  antidote  to  his  virulent  poison  in  Som- 
erville for  years  now.  ” Dr.  W arner  dwells  much 
upon  that.  “There  is  no  man  living  to  whom 
I would  as  proudly  and  gladly  give  our  ’Eia  as 
a wife,”  the  Doctor  adejs  for  Alice’s  especial 
benefit,  drooping  his  head  the  instant  after  in 
self-reproach  for  having  spoken  the  words. 

Meanwhile  Alice  has  stolen  once  or  twice 
into  her  mother’s  room,  and  pronounces  her  to 
fce  resting  quietly.  She  has  just  persuaded  Mrs. 
Sorel  to  go  to  her  room  and  lie  down,  when  a 
step  is  heard  upon  the  front  porch  and  a knock 
follows  at  the  door.  With  stealthy  step,  lest 
he  should  disturb  the  invalid,  yet  with  beating 
heart,  Dr.  Warner  hastens  to  the  door.  In 
deepest  anxiety  Alice  and  Mrs.  Sorel  hear  him 
greeted  in  a voice  they  do  not  recognize.  There 
is  a low  but  rapid  conversation  upon  the  front 
porch.  Then  Dr.  Warner  introduces  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Bob  Withers  into  the  room, 
says  that  gentleman  will  explain,  and  is  him- 
self gone,  gone  in  such  hurry  as  to  forget  his 
hat,  and  then,  still  more  wonderful,  his  saddle- 
bags, after  each  of  which  he  has  to  return. 

“You  will  forgive  my  intrusion,  ladies,  though 
I believe  it  is  not  yet  nine  o’clock,’-'  says  Mr. 
Withers,  declining  a chair.  ‘-Thank you, no,  I 
can  stay  but  a moment.  The  fact  is,  I called 
at  the  Doctor’s  house  and  was  told  he  was  here. 
By-the-by,  I should  have  told  him  to  return  by 
way  of  his  own  house.  I fear  his  lady  is  in 
strong  hysterics.  The  instant  I told  her  Mr. 
Arthur  was  shot — I beg  pardon,’’  adds  Mr. 
Withers,  in  dismay ; for  Mrs.  Sorel.  passing  one 
arm  around  Alice,  herself  totters  as  she  stands, 
while  Alice  rallies  all  her  soul  to  her  aid,  and 
composes  herself  by  desperate  struggle.  . 

“By  George!”  The  exclamation  bursts  en- 
tirely of  itself  from  Mr.  Withers’s  lips.  “ He 
isn’t  killed,  you  know,  on  that  account.  I have 
been  shot  myself  twice.  I dare  say  you  have 
heard  the  circumstances,  in  connection,  1 am 
sorry  to  say,  with  cards.  There  is  hardly  a 
man  in  all  my  acquaintance — in  a certain  circle, 
of  course — but  has  been  shot  at  some  time  dur- 
ing his  life,  badly  cut  at  least.  But  it  is  a won- 
der in  this  case.  Peel  or  Wright,  whichever 
one  of  the  two  it  was,  evidently  aimed  at  a coat- 
button  on  the  left  side;  button  shattered,  by 
George! — excuse  me — to  shivers,  only  grazed 
his  side,  you  see.  His  horse  must  have  started 
at  the  shot,  or  his  coat  have  hung  off  from  his 
body,  but  it  was  enough  to  knock  him  off.  He 
has  bled,  too,  badly.  You  observe — ” 

Alice  can  now  look  steadily  at  their  visitor 
She  has  often  seen  him  before,  knows  his  general 
character  as  a good-natured  but  dissipated  man  , 
generally  esteemed,  somehow,  in  spite  of  his  wild 
courses.  Mr.  Withers  has  a frank,  honest  face, 
a little  too  highly  colored,  but  he  glows  before 
Alice  now.  beautiful  as  Apollo — Bacchus  rather. 

“In  one  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Withers,” 
she  says,  and  glides  quietly  into  her  mother’s 
room.  Is  detained  there  for  several  minutes. 
“I  hoped  my  mother  was  sleeping,”  she  says, 
“but  1 found  her  awake.  She  begs  that  you 
will  please  come  into  her  room,  she  is  anxious 
to  hear.” 

Excessively  awkward  does  Mr.  Withers  feel 
as  he  takes  a seat  in  the  sick  chamber.  He  is 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Bowles,  whom 
he  has  not  seen  before  for  a long  time.  It  re- 
minds him  of  his  mother,  of  promises  made  by 
him  to  just  such  a pale  invalid  in  just  such  a 
darkened  chamber;  promises  made  with  passion- 
ate weeping,  but,  alas ! how  poorly  kept.  Mrs. 
Sorel- has  told  him  in  a whisper  of  the  death  of 
Rutledge  Bowles.  Very  quiet  is  Mr.  Withers 
in  his  manner,  having  vague  ideas,  in  addition 
to  all  else,  that  those  present  have  deeper  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Arthur  than  he  imagined  when  he 
first  came. 

“You  see,  ladies,”  he  savs,  “ I was  returning 
about  noon  to-day  from  Colonel  Juggius’s — been 
out  to  buy  corn  for  my  bays — in  my  ambulance. 
About  a mile  this  side  of  Mr.  Wright’s  I saw 
some  one  lying  in  the  road — Mr.  Arthur.  He 
was  waving  his  hand  to  me  to  make  haste  as  far 
as  I could  see  him.  ‘For  Heaven’s  sake  make 
haste,  Mr.  Withers!’  he  said,  ‘haste,  haste!’  I 
supposed  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  a doctor,  and 
placed  him,  as  fast  as  I could,  in  the  ambulance. 

* Now  drive  for  Mr.  Wright’s  as  hard  as  you  can,’ 
he  says,  ‘never  mind  me.  I am  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  but  I can  see  a physician  afterward. 
Fast,  Mr.  Withers,  fast,  fast !’  he  kept  saying, 
which  was  unnecessary,  for  my  bays  were  young ; 
they  alwaj-s  go  when  I am  behind  them,  very 
fast  indeed  I don’t  perfectly  understand  the 
thing,”  remarks  Mr.  Withers,  pausing  for  a 
while,  “ but  I will  tell  it  all  to  you  as  it  happened. 
As  we  drove  along  he  would  not  say  one  word 
how  he  was  wounded,  only  this : ‘ The  instant  we 
pet  to  Mr.  Wright’s  house,’  he  said,  ‘Mr.  With- 
ers, leave  the  ambulance  with  me,  run  in  and 
tell  Mr.  Wright  as  he  loves  his  daughter  to  come 
out  instantly,  instantly!  and  see  me  one  ino-" 
ment.  You  will  find  Dr.  Peel  there ; don’t  mind 
him,  any  thing  he  savs  or  does.  You  are  a kind- 
hearted  man,  Mr.  Withers,  and  a brave  man, 
do  as  I tell  yon  as  you  ever  loved  mother  or  sis- 
ter,’ he  said;  ‘excuse  my  repeating  it.’ 

“ * Well,  hut  what  the  mischief?’  I began.  ‘I 
can  not  explain  at  all,’  he  says,  ‘can  not,  can 
not.  Only  gJij^jH^y^qdltluit  quick,  for  God’s 
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of  a doctor,’  I began.  ‘On ! on !’  he  only  said ; 
‘it’s  ten  thousand  times  more  important  for  me 
to  get  there  in  time  than  for  me  to  live !’ 

“By  that  time  we  were  at  Wright’s  gate. 
There  was  a carriage  before  it.  I began  to  sus- 
pect the  thing.  I dashed  in  and,  by  George! 
yes ! There  in  the  parlor  they  were ! They 
must  have  gone  in  but  that  moment.  Dr.  Peel 
was  on  the  floor,  the  most  splendid-looking  bride- 
groom I ever  saw — broadcloth,  ruffled  shirt,  gold 
chains,  white  satin  vest,  kid  gloves,  perfumes — in 
my  life,  big  and  magnificent  as  an  emperor, 
handsomest  fellow  1 ever  came  up  with.  By  him 
was  his  bride,  Miss  Anne  Wright,  in  a #aveling 
dress.  You  know  her,  ladies ; the  least  little  bit 
of  a lady,  sweet  and  beautiful  as  a lily.  Parson 
Barker  had  just  begun  when  I dashed  in.  There 
was  a tremendous  to  do,  by  George !”  added  Mr. 
Withers,  with  excitement ; “ it  was  all  in  a min- 
ute ; I saw  the  couple  standing  there  so  beauti- 
ful and  happy,  saw  Peel  turn  positively  blue, 
knocked  Parson  Barker  flat  over  m my  hurry. 
I do  not  know  how  I managed  it,  but  1 had  Mr. 
Wright  out  at  the  ambulance  before  he  knew  it. 
I was  holding  him  there  over  Mr.  Arthur  lying 
pale  as  death  in  the  bottom  of  the  ambulance, 
his  head  on  a cushion,  when  he  seizes  upon  Mr. 
Wright’s  hand  like  a vice  and  waves  me  off,  this 
way,  with  the  other,  serious  as  death. 

“Wright  was  bewildered.  Mr.  Arthur  drew 
him  down  and  said  a few  quick  words.  Wright 
seemed  actually  frozen  to  the  ground.  I could 
see  Mr.  Arthur  draw  him  down  again  and  say 
something  as  rapidly  and  earnestly  as  a man 
could.  Then  he  came  tearing  back  past  me, 
with  the  livid  lace  of  a devil.  I never  saw  such 
a face  as  that  before,'’  remarked  the  speaker, 
with  a shudder,  “I  never  want  to  again.  But 
Mr.  Arthur  beckoned  me  to  get  in.  I did  so. 
‘ Now  for  a doctor  as  soon  as  we  can.  Mr.  With- 
ers, if  you  please,’  he  said  ; and  then  he  added, 

‘ I couldn’t  help  it — he  would  have — God  help 
him — what  comes  of  it !’  something  like  it,  and 
fainted  dead  away.  I put  it  to  them  bays  1 
rather  think,  left  him  just  getting  out  of  his 
swoon  on  Ins  bed  at  your  house,  Mrs.  Sorel, 
came  on  lor  Dr.  Warner,  and  that.,”  adds  Mr. 
Withers,  passing  his  hand  through  his  hair,  “is 
all  I know  about  it.” 

Without  saying  a word,  Alice  brought  Mrs. 
Sorel  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  aided  hei  to  put 
them  on,  though  with  trembling  hands.  “ I will 
take  good  care  ot  mamma,”  she  says,  with  a 
color  "in  her  face,  a light  in  her  eye,  a tone  in 
her  voice  such  as  sheds  a new  light  upon  Mr. 
Withers’s  mind. 

First,  indulging,  as  he  eyes  her,  in  a shrill 
whistle,  strictly  internal  aud  inaudible,  he  re- 
marks to  hiraselt  t “But  I don’t  see  myself  what 
business  a preacher  has  with  as  pretty,  by  George  I 
as  splendid  a girl  as  that.  However,  Arthur’s  a 
trump  if  he  is  a parson  1”  A little  discontented, 
though. 

“I  am  snre  Mr.  Withers  will  be  kind  enough 
to  drive  you  home,  ” says  Alice,  with  beautiful 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Withers. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  with  pleasure.  Ambulance 
standing  over  at  Dr.  Warner’s  gate,”  replies  Mr. 
Withers,  promptly.  But  he  lingers,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  upon  which  he 
has  been  seated.  “There  is  one  thing — 1 know 
nothing,  you  observe — 1 hope  you  will  pardon 
my  attending  to  such  a matter.  The  fact  is,” 
says  Mr.  Withers  at  last,  as  by  a desperate  effort, 
“ No  human  being  ever  hears  about  this  matter 
from  my  lips.  You  ladies,  1 am  sure,  will  never 
allude  to  it  to  a soul.  Mr.  Arthur  has  fixed  it 
so  the  very  bride,  poor,  poor  thing ! will  never 
know  the  truth  if  her  father  only  manages  right. 
Mind,  ladies,  Mr  Arthur  has  never  whispered  a 
syllable  to  me,  by  George!  he  has  acted  with 
the  coolness  as  well  as  pluek  of  a Trojan,  hasn't 
he?  But  I am  satisfied,  putting  every  thing 
together,  perfectly  satisfied  that  mau  Feel,  Dr. 
Peel  he  was  called,  was,  by  George  ! — excuse 
me,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  it — was, 
after  all,  a — ” The  word  sticks  in  Mr.  With- 
ers’s throat.  “ I know  the  man  that  whispers  it 
will  be  killed  by  Wright,  as  sure  as  I am  stand- 
ing here.  But  1 am  satisfied,  by  George  ! — ex- 
cuse me — I know  it  now,  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  explain  it  at  all.  Feel  was  a negro,  a mu- 
latto, I feel  certain  of  it.  Or  was,  I should  say. 
If  lie  is  a living  man  this  moment  I am  mis- 
taken; At  your  service  now.  Madam.”  And 
Mr.  Withers  starts  for  the  door,  stands  hesitat- 
ing there  a moment,  and  returns  again. 

“1  hope  you  will  be  certain  to  excuse  me, 
ladies,  for  mentioning  such  a matter  before  you 
— by  far  the  most  horrible  thing  I ever  knew 
iu,  by  George  f my  life.  No  other  human  beings 
besides  yourselves  will  ever  have  a whisper  of  it 
from  me.  Fact  is,  ’ continues  Mr.  Withers,  with 
a furtive  glance  at  Alice,  “I  thought  there  were 
those  here  to  whom  all  I did  kuow  about  Mr. 
Arthur  was  solemnly  due.  Only,  mind,  I don’t 
pretend  to  be  certain,  that  about  Feel  not  posi- 
tively, you  know.  Feel  morally  satisfied  myself, 
putting  all  things  together,  but  couldn’t  under- 
take to  swear  it,  by  George!  Ah,  excuse  me. 
Good-evening !” 

“ When  he  come  rushin’  out  ob  de  back- 
door,” the  very  black  Parson  Orange,  a sleek, 
rotund,  exceedingly  smooth-spoken  and  utterly 
unprincipled  negro  mail,  is  saying,  at  that  very 
moment,  to  Colonel  Juggins’s  Jem,  in  the  lat- 
ter’s cabin,  “I  thought  de  man  was  goin’  to 
turn  white,  he  was  so  pale!  Dressed  up!” — 
aud  Orange  can  only  express  the  degree  thereof 
by  an  exclamation  often  used  by  him  in  public 
prayer,  and  only  suitable  thereto.  “ Oh,  yes, 

I had  your  Massa’s  blood-mare  ready;  it  was 
my  dream  to  do  it,  as  I told  you.  Jest  as  it  was 
in  my  dream — lierry  marc,  berry  spot,  berry  man 
rushin’  out  widout  his  hat,  berry  lips  blue  as  I 
saw  in  my  dream,  Humph  ! Nebber  laugh  at 
my  visions  again,  will  you  ?— heh,  heh,  heh!” 
nodding  his  wise  head  over  the  memory  of  it 
with  wonder  on  wonder. 
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“ Well,  what  den  ?”  Jem  breaks  in  upon  Or- 
ange’s ruminations. 

‘^I’ll  belieb  in  dreams  from  dis  day  out;  al- 
ways did.  Oh,  little  more  ! ‘ Is  dat  you,  Or- 

ange ?’  says  he.  ‘ All  right’ — jumps  on  dat  mare 
and  is  gone.  Jest  like  in  a dream.  Humph ! 
I don’t  know  but  it  all  was  a dream.  Ef  only 
your  Massa  can  look  at  it  in  dat  light  ’bout  his 
blood-mare,”  adds  Orange,  with  a grin  at  his 
duller  confederate.  * * Now  see  how  much  bright- 
er I am  dan  you’d  been,  Jem.  You  would  a hur- 
ried off.  I didn’t.  No,  Sir.  Sot  down  flat  on 
de  ground ; took  off  one  shoe,  and  broke  de 
string.”  With  another  grin. 

“What  dat  for?”  asks  Jem,  with  respect. 

“Listen,  nigger:  ’fore  you  could  count  one 
hundred,  Mr.  Wright  he  come  tearing  out  after 
him,  de  white  heat  ob  hell  iu  his  eyes,  revolver 
cocked  in  his  hands.  Come  upon  me,  happen- 
in’ dere  fixin  my  shoes.  * Which  way  ?’  dal  was 
all  he  said.  • Which  way  ?’  Man  all  dressed 
up,  Massa  ? I asked.  ‘ Which  way  ?’  dat  is  all 
he  said,  his  pistol  touchin’  my  nose,  finger  on  de 
trigger,  all  de  debbils  in  hell  in  his  face.  Dat 
way,  Massa,  dat  way,  I says,  in  a hurry,  pint- 
ing  dimetrically  de  wrong  road.  ‘JL’ell  Jack  to 
follow  me  on  Roan,’  lie  says,  and  he  is  gone — 
exactly  as  in  de  dream.” 

“ An’  you  told  Jack,”  asks  Jem,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  Sar,  de  farder  an’  de  faster  he  trabbel 
on  dat  road  de  better.  Yes  ; I went  on  de  place 
an’  told  Jack.  But  wasn’t  dere  a muss  in  de 
house?  Jack  told  me  ’bout  it  while  he  was 
saddlin’  Roan.  Feel  was  on  de  floor  to  be  mar- 
ried— actu’ly  to  be  married,  nigger,  to  Miss 
Anne.  Yah ! Ambulance  drove  up  to  de  door ; 
man  jumped  out,  run  in,  carried  de  father  out 
to  it  like  a child.  De  instant  he  do  it,  Feel  took 
out  de  back-dooi,  knockin’  ober  de  niggers 
crowded  dere  to  see  de  ceremony ; didn’t  ebert 
stop  for  his  hat.  Parson,  he  run  up  stairs  an’ 
shut  himself  up ; got  to  prayin’  up  dar,  Jack 
said.” 

“Miss  Anne?”  asks  Jem,  with  intensest  in- 
terest. 

“Jack  say,  when  her  father  was  hurried  out 
one  door.  Feel  run  out  ob  de  udder,  she  stood 
frightened  out  ob  her  wits.  Sudden’  her  father 
came  rushin’  back,  wild!  Then  she  rushes  for 
lnm,  all  in  her  bonnet  and  trabbling  clothes  an’ 
hold  him  in  her  arms.  Jack  say  she  kept  hol- 
lerin', ‘I  knew  it,  pa,  I knew  it ; he  didn’t  hide 
it;  he  told  me  he  was  a Union  man.  It  was 
mv  fault ; he  wanted  me  to  let  him  off  if  I would. 
I loved  him,  pa ; don’t  kill  him,  don’t  kill  him !’ 
winding  herself  about  her  pa  like  a snake,  shriek- 
ing an  cryin' — her  pa  sayin’  nothin’,  only  curs- 
in’ an'  tryin’  to  get  away.  ‘If  you  kill  him  kill 
me,’  she  said,  Jack  told  me,  ‘I’m  a Union  wo- 
man; I hate  de  Souf;  I hate  de  Confederacy; 
kill  me  too,  me  too , 1 love  the  Yankees,  1 hate 
de  Secession  ! ’ Jack  said  it  was  all  her  pa  could 
do  to  break  from  her,  she  wrapped  herself  all 
’round  him  so. 

“But  he  broke  away  at  last,  leavin’  her  dar 
on  de  floor  in  her  bonnet  an’  things  in  a dead 
taint,  poor  thing!  like  a flower  struck  by  light- 
ning. Dey  all  lubbed  her  mightily,  dem  niggers, 
dey  was  all  cryin’  over  her,  said  it  would  kill 
her  dead.  I ’member,”  added  Orange,  reflect- 
ively, “ one  day  ’bout  two  weeks  before,  she  was 
at  a prayer-meeting  we  had  over  at  your  Massa’s, 
Jem,  you  mind  it  ? she  shook  hands  with  me  in 
de  front  porch.  ‘I  hope  you’ll  do  dem  some 
good,  Orange,’  she  said.  Yes ; an’  smiled  so 
sweet,  sayin’  it.  Yes,”  adds  Orange,  after  far- 
ther reflection,  “she  was  for  certain  de  sweetest 
an’  beautifulest  work  of  God  I ebber  see.  ’Tis 
mighty  pity !” 

But  time  flies  very  fast,  even  though  it  ac- 
complishes the  greatest  events  as  it  flies.  In  the 
compass  of  two  weeks  after  Mr.  Arthur’s  wound- 
ing, the  Confederacy,  more  like,  now  it  has  come 
and  gone,  some  awful  vision  of  inspired  prophet 
than  a reality,  has,  in  the  surrender  of  the  last 
of  its  armies  and  in  the  capture  of  its  Lucifer, 
expired  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  a ter- 
rible memory  henceforth  and  forever.  It  is  a 
pleasant  June  evening,  and  Mrs.  Sorel  and  Alice 
are  seated  in  Mr.  Arthur’s  room.  He  is  able  to 
sit  up  now  in  an  easy-chair,  pale  from  loss  of 
blood,  but  rapidly  recovering.  Her  great  af- 
fliction has  left  its  traces  upon  Mrs.  Sorel,  if  it 
were  only  in  the  fuller  peace  which  has  soft- 
ened into  a deeper,  purer  quiet  the  lines  of  her 
mouth,  the  light  of  her  eyes.  And  Alice,  seated 
by  her  lover’s  side  as  if  they  had  been  already 
loqg  mairied,  is  serene  of  countenance,  even 
though  its  paleness  is  heightened  by  the  deep 
mourning  in  which  she  is  clothed — double  mourn- 
ing— for  at  once  brother  and  mother. 

“Yes,”  Mrs.  Sorel  is  saying,  while  Alice  is 
silently  sewing,  with  downcast  eyes,  “there  is 
indeed  the  hand,  of  a Father  in  it.  That  Mr. 
Withers  should  have  been  able  to  say  all  that  to 
her,  and  just  then,  how  providential  it  was! 
‘I  had  feared,  before,  Mr.  Arthur  entertained 
sentiments — was  one  of  a class  whom  I have 
been  trained  from  infancy  to  regard  with  horror 
unspeakable,’  she  said  to  me  when  I went  back 
to  her  next  day.  ‘ I have  given  over  endeavor- 
ing to  understand  matters,  Lizzie.  I am  con- 
tent to  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  I withdraw  now  all  ob- 
jection in  regard  to  Mr.  Arthur.  Rutledge 
Bowles  is  goue.  I once  regarded  Mr.  Arthur 
next  to  him.  Though  I do  not,  can  not,  in  this 
life  at  least,  understand  matters,  he  must  have 
had  powerful  gasoil  for  the  course  he  pursued. 
You,  Lizzie,  and  he  and  Alice,  too,  were  calm 
aud  quiet  while  I was  feverish ; but  we  will  speak 
no  more  about  it,’ she  said,  and  kept  repeating — 
you  remember,  Alice? — even  to  tbe  end,  ‘He 
doeth  all  things  well,  doeth  all  things  well.’ 
You  ought  to  love  Alice  very  dearly,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur,” adds  Mrs.  Sorel,  gravely;  “her  mother 
was  the  truest  ladv  I ever  knew  in  all  my  life.'Q 
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God  knows  that  I do  that  only  too  well,’ 
Mr.  Arthur  adds,  9s  gravely, 


est  affection  at  Alice;  “and,”  as  she  lifts  her 
loving  eyes  to  his,  “I  have  loved  her  from  th 
first  moment  I saw  her  with  an  ever-increasing 
affection.  I will  not  speak  of  that,  because  m 
words  can  at  all  express  it.  My  gratitude  t< 
God  for  giving  me  bafck  at  once  my  country  and 
you,  Alice,  is  unspeakable.  And,  of  all  tin  ' 
world,  it  is  Brother  Barker  shall  many  ns  ! If' 

I had  been  in  his  case  I might  have  been- 
probably  would  have  been — worse  than  he.  We 
have  both  endured,  darling,  long  and  terrible 
trial.  I hope  we  are  fitted  for  the  new  world 
upon  which  we  are  entering  together— a new 
world,  Alice,  with  new  duties,  new  sufferings, 
perhaps — who  knows  ? But  we  are  entering 
upon  it  together.  I ask  no  more,  love,  than 
that!”  . Unconsciously  to  both  of  them,  their 
hands  lie  upon  the  arm  of  the  easy-chair,  clasp- 
ed in  one.  But  at  this  moment  Robby  comes 
into  the  room  soberly  as  he  can,  yet  in  greatest 
excitement. 

“ Mr. -Brooks,  oh,  Mr.  Brooks !’’  he  exclaims, 
and  holds  up  a warning  hand — “Listen  1” 

Sure  enough.  The  distant  music  of  a mili- 
tary band.  Very  faint,  yet  they  can  hear  it  as 
they  sit  with  suspended  breath.  Nearer  now 
and  louder.  What  is  the  air?  Wait.  Still 
nearer.  And  the  lover  takes  the  other  hand  in 
his,  one  there  already.  Nearer.  Their  eyes 
meet  inquiringly.  Still  nearer  the  music  sounds 
— music  loud,  clear,  sweet  exceedingly.  Robby 
and  his  mother  have  turned,  are  looking  the 
other  way,  attentive  only  in  that  direction,  and 
the  lips,  too,  of  the  lovers  meet.  For  the  tune 
is  plain  now.  And  it  is  not  Hail  Columbia. 
Nor  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Nor  yet  Yan- 
kee Doodle.  It  is — to  these  two  of  all  tunes  on 
earth ! — Home,  Sweet  Home. 


The  Men  and  the  Women  oj  the  South, 
OVERCOME, 

but  as  the  gallant  ship  is  overcome,  by  the  gales 
which  smite  it  from  God,  only  to  bear  it  onward; 

OVERCOME,  NOT  OF  MAN, 
but  by  the  sublime  Wilt  of  Heaven,  too  mighty  for 
the  mightiest  to  resist,  compelling  all  things  toward 
the  highest  welfare  pf  the  world ; 

TO  YOU 

this  Book  is  dedicated  by  one,  if  the  humblest,  not 
the  least  sincere  and  devoted  of  your  number. 


THE  IMPENDING  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

We  give  on  pages  424  and  425  a very  accurate 
and  comprehensive  Map  of  Middle  Europe,  which  is 
valuable  not  only  as  including  the  entire  arena  of 
the  European  conflict,  now  fairly  entered  upon,  but 
also  as  embodying  the  latest  surveys  of  European 
engineers. 

We  purpose,  in  a few  paragraphs,  to  give  here  a 
general  survey  of  this  all-important  conflict  which, 
whatever  be  its  results,  must  materially  change  the 
dynastic  relations  of  the  great  continental  Powers 
of  Europe.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  allude  briefly  to 

*THE  TREATY  OF  VIENNA, 
which  in  1815  made  a disposition  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope that  has  been  the  basis  of  all  Continental 
diplomacy  in  Europe  for  half  a century.  This 
treaty  was  based  on  the  downfall  of  the  Bonapartist 
dynasty,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  principles  was 
the  perpetual  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  from  the 
throne  of  France.  Since  1852  this  principle  has 
been  annulled  by  the  existence  of  the  Second  Empire 
inaugurated  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III. 
Besides  this  change  in  principle  there  have  also  been 
some  considerable  changes  made  in  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, as  settled  by  that  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  by  a larger 
number  of  states  than  had  ever  before  united  in  a 
settlement  of  European  affairs,  including  Austria, 
France.  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden.  Coming  also  immediately  after  the 
wide-spread  shattering  of  old  landmarks  consequent 
upon  French  conquests,  the  rearrangement  of  ter- 
ritories amounted  almost  to  a reconstruction.  This 
reconstruction  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  dv- 
nastic  considerations,  the  real  welfare  of  nations 
and  the  tendencies  of  what  are  now  called  “ nation- 
alities” being  scarcely  thought  of.  Every  where 
were  nations,  or  fragments  of  nations,  placed  under 
foreign  sovereignties.  England’s  gain,  indeed,  was 
fully  equaled  by  her  loss  in  the  new  plan.  She 
kept  Malta,  which  was  essential  to  her  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  where  her  rule  was  not  un- 
welcome , for  the  sake  of  Europe  generally  she  un- 
dertook the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  now 
got  rid  of,  aud  to  satisfy  roval  prejudices  she  also 
preserved  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  now  also  got 
rid  of.  In  Italy,  Milan  and  Venice  were  given  to 
Austria,  and  Sardinia  was  confirmed  to  Piedmont; 
while  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  aud 
Placentia  were  recognized  as  sham  independent 
sovereignties,  governed  by  collateral  branches  of 
the  Austrian  Hapsburg.  Austria  still  further  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Tyrol,  Illyria,  aud  Dalma- 
tia. Prussia’s  gains  were  enormous,  and,  unlike 
many  of  the  Austrian,  were  acquisitions  of  real 
power.  With  half  of  Saxony,  nearly  all  Westpha- 
lia, Swedish  Pomerania,  and  almost  all  the  Lower 
Rhine  Provinces,  she  started  afresh  as  a rival  of 
Austria  far  more  formidable  than  before.  In  the 
North  of  Europe,  Russia  received  Finland  from 
Sweden  ; as  a compensation  for  which  Sweden  re- 
ceived Norway,  which  was  taken  from  Denmark , 
and  Denmark,  who  was  not  represented  at  the  con- 
gress, got  nothing  in  return.  As  to  Poland,  the 
three  great  partitioners  made  some  fresh  rectifica- 
tion of  boundaries.  The  innumerable  small  Ger- 
man States  which  had  existed  before  the  French 
jRfVplutt joifV wjM|rliich  had  been  what  diplomati.  t- 
cSlII  mediatized,  or,  as  plaii  * 


plain  people  call  it,  swamped 
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of  the  Rhine — these  all  remained  swallowed  np  by 
heir  powerful  neighbors.  Holland,  having  ceded 
her  German  possessions,  was  consoled  with  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces,  and  became  a kingdom ; -and  Switz- 
erland remained  much  as  before. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  map 
of  Europe  since  1815  have  been  mostly  in  the  sec- 
ond and  outer  circles.  The  wars  that  have  taken 
place  have  been  distant  from  the  centre.  The'  wars 
in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Denmark  have  left  the  great 
central  region  unvisited.  The  chief  theatre  of  the 
great  European  conflicts  and  conquests,  and  changes 
of  boundaries,  and  reconstruction  of  dynasties,  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  has  now  had  fifty  years’ 
exemption  from  the  pressure  of  hostile  armies,  and 
fifty  years  of  advancement  in  all  that  conduces  to 
the"  prosperity  of  nations  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 


Middle  Europe  is  decorated  with  two  opposite 
peninsulas.  The  northernmost  of  these  is  Jutland, 
reaching  into  the  North  Sea;  the  southern  is  Italy, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  actual 
trouble  in  Europe  has  to  do  immediately  with 
these  ;*more  indirectly,  however,  with  the  dogma 
of  separated  nationalities,  which,  replacing  the  old 
phantom  of  a balance  of  power,  is  the  ruling  idea  of 
nineteenth-century  diplomacy.  Politically,  as  the 
ancient  custom  went,  the  duchies  of  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  belonged  to  Denmark ; 
nationally,  they  belonged  to  Germany.  Politically, 
Venetia  belonged  to  Austria;  nationally,  it  cohered 
with  Italy.  And  to  adjust  these  geographical,  po- 
litical, and  tribal  considerations,  Europe  has  been 
perturbed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  must  at 
last  £0  to  war  to  settle  them. 

Schleswig  and  Holstein  have  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  been  subject,  almost  invariably,  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  though  preserving  as  to  each 
other  and  as  to  th6  Danes  a certain  independence. 
The  treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  gave  the  two  provinces 
territorially  to  Denmark,  but  left  them  members 
ot  the  Germanic  confederation. 

A new  monarch,  Frederick  VIII.,  coming  to 
the  Danish  crown  early  in  1848,  found  the  two 
duchies  in  open  revolt.  The  German  empire  had 
just  been  set  up,  and  the  people  of  the  duchies  re- 
solved to  Join  it  in  name  and  fact.  A war  followed. 
It  lasted,  with  varying  fortunes,  until  1850,  when, 
the  Danish  armies  becoming  decisively  triumphant, 
Prussia  aud  Austria  intervened  with  large  bodies 
of  troops.  The  revolt  was  subdued,  and  in  1851 
the  Great  Powers  sat  down  at  London  to  talk  over 
the  destinies  of  the  duchies ; and  it  was  determ- 
ined, May  8,  1852,  that  upon  the  demise  of  the  act- 
ual wearer  of  the  Danish  crown  the  latter  should 
pass  -to  Christian,  Duke  of  Glucksburg,  and  the 
duchies  remain,  as  before,  members  of  the  Danish 
monarchy. 

The  demise  of  the  Danish  crown  occurred  in  1863 ; 
the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  were  re- 
vived ; a fresh  conference  of  the  Great  Powers  was 
called,  for  Austria  and  Prussia,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  German  Confederation,  had  overrun  the  duchieS 
with  their  troops,  and  King  Christian  was  on  hand 
to  secure  the  inheritance.  The  conference  produced 
no  fruit.  The  Danes  were  dry-in  into  the  upper 
peninsula;  the  duchies  were  liberated,  and  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  the  Diet,  the  two  powers  took 
possession  of  the  duchies,  aud  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  them.  Austria  sold  out  her  rights  in  Lauenburg, 
indefinable  as  they  were,  to  Prussia,  but  agreed  to 
govern  the  larger  duchies  in  common  with  the  asso- 
ciate power.  Quarrels  necessarily  resulted.  Prus- 
sia wanted,  to  monopolize  Kiel,  an  important  port  on 
the  Baltic  side ; Austria  was  indisposed  to  this ; and 
then,  taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  unpopularity 
of  the  Berlin  Government  in  the  duchies,  it  sought 
to  secure  a desirable  influence  in  Northern  Germany, 
by  concessions  and  indulgences  to  the  emancipated 
communities. 

This  6tate  of  conflict  lasted  until  the  summer  of 
1865,  when,  as  the  only  alternative  of  war,  a treaty 
was  concluded  at  Gastein  (August  15)  by  which, 
while  neither  Power  gave  up  its  eventual  claims  in 
the  entire  plunder,  Prussia  was  left  to  domineer 
over  Schleswig,  while  Austria  was  suffered  to  work 
its  sweet  will  with  Holstein.  Austria,  having 
tried  to  get  back  a slice  of  Silesia  in  exchange  for 
Holstein,  and  been  snubbed,  was  even  disposed  to 
consult  the  people  of  that  duchy  on  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  when  a refugee  journalist  or  two  took  ad- 
vantage ot  Holstein  hospitality  to  denounce  the 
tyranny  of  Prussia  just  over  the  border,  Austria 
would  not  surrender  the  offenders,  or  silence  or 
punish  them.  So  Prussia  continued  to  menace  the 
Austrians,  until  the  latter  some  three  months  since 
saw  the  necessity  of  strengthening  their  northern 
frontier,  which  called  for  corresponding  activity  on 
the  part  of  Berlin ; and  so  with  mutual  manifestoes 
and  useless  parleyings  the  contending  powers  have 
urged  on  their  armaments;  and  as  a last  resort, 
Bhort  of  the  ultimate  resort  of  all,  Austria  has  hand- 
ed over  the  destinies  of  the  duchies  to  the  Federal 
Diet,  and  summoned  the  Estates  of  Holstein — meas- 
ures which  the  Court  of  Berlin,  embodied  in  the 
resolute  Bismarck,  chooses  to  denounce  as  the 
equivalent  of  a declaration  of  war. 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OP  THR  WAR. 

But  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  aud  the 
Italian  question  are  but  the  proximate  occasions, 
and  not  the  real  cause  of  this  war.  The  real  cause 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  for  supremacy  in  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion— or  rather,  for  the  supremacy  over  a united 
Germany. 

The  secondary  states  of  Germany  must  very 
Bhortly  sink  into  the  embraces  of  either  Prussia  or 
Austria,  and  this  vast  booty  is  the  stake  for  which 
the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollerns  are  gaming. 
Prussia  is  powerful,  but  unpopular ; Austria  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  reigning  houses,  but  weak 
in  finance,  and  also  weak  in  its  diversity  of  subject 
races  and  in  its  Italian  relations.  At  the  present 
rime  the  indications  a^e)  jbajt  jiiir  t±>f ; ajTJteOaching 
conflict  it  is  Austria  that  will  cnl£t  the  Diet  and  its 


minor  members  in  its  favor ; and  that  while  Han- 
over and  Saxony  will  affect  neutrality,  and  submit, 
if  need  be,  to  be*  fought  over,  Wurtemberg  and  Ba- 
varia will  take  the  field  by  the  side  of  Austria. 

THE  GERMAN  BATTLE-FIELD. 

This  strife  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany 
must  have  a theatre  distinctly  traced  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Each  combatant  must  strike,  if 
possible,  mortally ; its  blow  must  therefore  be  at 
the  heart;  and  he  will  be  the  victor  whose  blow 
first  faces.  Already  we  hear  of  an  Austrian  corps 
recalled  from  Holstein  ; there  they  would  be  beyond 
the  chances  of  support,  or  supplies,  or  recall.  It  is 
along  the  frontier  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  “Giant  Mountains”  which  form  the 
natural  northern  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  within 
a day’s  ride  by  rail  of  Dresden,  that  Field  Marshal 
Benedkk  has  massed  so  much  of  the  Austrian  army 
as  is  to  do  the  German  campaign ; in  other  words, 
the  high  road  to  Berlin  is  the  objective  point  of 
Austrian  strategy.  To  repel  this  movement,  and  to 
make  good  an  advance  upon  Vienna,  is  the  business 
that  brings  the  Prussian  infantry  with  their  needle 
guns  face  to  face  with  the  Austrians. 

If  the  Austrians  make  good  their  entrance  into 
Saxony,  and  over  the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of 
that  happy  kingdom,  if  they  attain,  and  pass  the 
strong  positions,  fortified  and  held  by  Prussia  on 
the  Saxon  frontier,  the  march  to  Berlin  will  be  a 
parade.  The  narrow  territories  of  Saxony  are  there- 
fore the  lists  where  the  possibility  of  an  Austrian 
occupation  of  Prussia  is  to  be  determined ; and  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  Jena  may  a 
second  time  decide  the  fale  of  the  Brandenburgs. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  COMBATANTS. 

Tho  subjoined  figures  exhibit  as  clearly  as  figures 
usually  do  the  apparent  strength  of  the  leading  par- 
ties to  this  German  quarrel : 


| Area. 

Sq.  Miles. 

prla- 1 

Army.  Navy. 
Men.  Vessels. 

Debt. 

Austria!  236,311 
Prussia!  108,212 

37,000,000 

19,304,843] 

800.000  69 

700.000  85 

$1,500,000,000 
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The  great  majority  of  the  Prussian  population 
are  Germans,  the  total  number  of  persons  of  non- 
Geruiau  nationalities  being  enly  two  millions  and 
a half.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  Austrian  pop- 
ulation is  German,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing estimate: 

Germans 8,200,000 

Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slovucka 3,000,000 

Poles 2,200,000 

Russians 2,800,000 

Slavonians 1,210,000 

Croats 1,380,000 

Servians 1,470,000 

Bulgarians 25,000 

Magyars 5,050,000 

Italians  (inclusive  of  Latins  aud  X riauls) . . 3,050, 000 

Eastern  Romans 2,700,000 

Members  of  other  races 1,430,000 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ITALY. 

But  Austria  has  to  contend  not  only  against  Prus- 
sia, but  against  Italy  also.  After  ages  of  agony 
under  Austrian  rule,  the  Italians,  encouraged  by  the 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France,  arose  in  1859, 
and  with  splendid  gallantly  began  the  too  long-de- 
ferred task  of  expelling  the  hated  “ Tedeschi”  from 
the  peninsula.  Before  the  task  was  completed  the 
Bonaparte,  who  had  promised  thorough  work  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  paused  at  the  Mincio,  and 
made  at  Viflafranca  a peace  with  the  enemy. 

To  acquire  Venetia  has  been  the  single  idea  of 
the  Italians  from  July,  1859,  to  this  moment.  To 
sell  it,  to  exchange  it  for  other  territory,  to  pari 
with  a foot  of  it  on  any  terms  but  of  the  direst  ne- 
cessity, Austria  has  incorrigibly  refused;  and  its 
redemption  has  only  been  possible  through  ways 
of  war.  The  Schleswig  embroilment  has  offered 
the  Italian  King  an  opportunity  he  could  not  de- 
cline. Minister  Von  Bismarck  has  not  failed  to 
stimulate  the  hesitating  ambition  of  King  Victor  , 
the  Court  of  Vienna  asserts,  and  events  justify  the 
belief,  that  a secret  treaty  compels  Prussia  and-Italy 
to  assume  the  offensive  simultaneously.  Such  has 
been  the  intense  feeling  of  the  Italians  on  the  Ve- 
netian question  that  the  postponement  of  active 
hostilities  thus  long  has  put  the  popularity  of  their 
king  in  peril ; and  to  disbaud  his  enormous  stand- 
ing army  without  a blow  would  be  to  encounter  tho 
risk  of  a popular  outbreak. 

Austria  has  assigned  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Albf,rt,  to  the  defense  of  Venetia.  Tho  Italians 
have  about  an  equal  number  of  regular  troops  con- 
fronting them,  commanded  in  chief  by  General 
Della  Marmora,  with  the  veteran  generals  Cial- 
dini  and  Durando  as  subordinates.  But  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  peninsular  army  is  the  volun- 
teer force,  headed  by  Garibaldi,  numbering  al- 
ready one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Italian  youth, 
drawn  from  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  and 
largely  reinforced  by  refugees  from  Venetia. 

The  province  for  the  freedom  of  which  the  war  is 
to  ho  waged  lies  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  Italy. 
It  is  bounded  westerly  by  the  River  Mincio  and  the 
Lago  di  Garcia,  northerly  by  the  Alps,  southerly  by 
the  I’o,  while  its  eastern  verge  rests  upon  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Austrian  territories  of  Trieste  and  Dal- 
matia. 

To  defend  this  outlying  bit  of  empire  Austria 
has  established  on  the  only  approachable  land  side 
a quadrangle  of  fortifications,  so  formidable  as  al- 
most to  forbid  access.  They  are  the  great  fortresses 
of  Mantua,  Peschicra.  Legnano,  and  Verona ; Man- 
tua, in  the  centre  of  a low-lying  district,  all  of 
which  may  be  flooded  in  periods  of  danger,  and  it 
is  flooded  at  present ; Peschiera,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  commanding  that  beautiful  water, 
and  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  a chain  of 
defenses  which  render  the  Mincio  from  Mantua  to 
the  Lake  practicably  impassable ; Verona,  with  its 
fortified  camp,  and  Legnano,  in  the  rear  of  Peschie- 
ra  and  Mantua,  forming  the  supports  of  the  others, 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  German  frontier, 
and  the  ultimate  base  of  Austrian  defense,  by  the 
Voudtian  system  of  railroads,  now  used  exclusively 
by  government.  The  swamps  of  the  Po  debar  an 
Italian  advance  by  the  way  of  the  Romagna.  To 
assault  Venetia  the  fleet  of  the  “ gentleman  King” 


may  approach  Venice,  or  threaten  Pola  and  Trieste ; 
the  regular  army  of  Della  Marmora  mayattackthe 
defenses  of  the  Mincio,  from  which  Napoleon  III. 
recoiled;  and  the  volunteers,  swarming  across  the 
Lake,  or— in  keeping  with  the  intrepid  tactics  of 
Garibaldi — turning  its  northern  extremity — may 
appear  on  the  Austrian  flank. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  has  an  area  of  98,784  En- 
glish square  miles,  with  a population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  taken  in  the  spring  of  1864,  of 
21,703,710  souls.  It  has  a seafaring  population  of 
158,692  individuals,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  liable 
to  the  maritime  conscription.  The  military  organ- 
ization of  the  kingdom  is  based  on  conscription,  and 
the  standing  army  consists  of  more  than  200,000 
men  on  a peace  footing,  and  more  than  400,000  on 
a wrar  establishment.  The  navy  of  the  kingdom 
consisted  in  1865  of  98  steamers  of  20,760  horse- 
power with  2160  guns,  and  17  sailing  vessels  with 
279  guns;  altogether,  115  men-of-war  with  2439 
guns.  Italy  has  a public  debt  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE.  * 

The  position  taken  by  France  in  connection  w ith 
the  war  is  thus  aunouuced  by  the  Emperor  in  a let- 
ter to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  which  his  Majes- 
ty, after  detailing  the  efforts  made  in  common  with 
England  and  Russia  to  preveut  an  armed  conflict, 
says: 

“ Had  the  Conference  assembled  my  Government 
would  have  declared  that  France  repudiated  all  idea 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  so  long  as  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium  remained  undisturbed.  France 
could  only  think  of  an  extension  of  her  frontiers  in 
the  event  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  altered  to  the 
profit  of  a great  Power,  and  of  the  bordering  prov- 
inces expressing  by  a formal  and  free  vote  their  de- 
sire ior  annexation.  In  the  absence  of  these  citv 
cumstances  the  French  Government  prefers  to  any 
territorial  acquisition  a good  understanding  with  its 
neighbors,  resulting  from  its  respect  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  nationality.  We  should  have 
desired  for  the  Germanic  Confederation  a position 
more  worthy  of  its  importance;  for  Prussia,  better 
geographical  boundaries;  for  Austria,  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  great  position  in  Europe  after  the  ces- 
sion of  Venetia  to  Italy  in  exchange  for  territorial 
compensation.  The  Conference  has  tailed.  Will 
France  be  led  to  draw  the  sword?  The  French 
Government  thinxs  not.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  war  which  may  break  out,  no  question 
affecting  us  will  be  resolved  without  the  assent  of 
France.  France,  therefore,  will  continue  to  ob- 
serve an  attentive  neutrality,  confident  in  her  right 
aud  calm  in  her  strength.” 

This  review  of  the  European  situation  has  been 
compiled  from  various  sources.  The  best  paper 
which  has  been  published  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  appeared  e New  York  Eetiuuy  Post  for 
June  23.  From  tins  paper  we  have  made  extended 
extracts,  using  mainly  the  writer’s  own  words  with- 
out quotatioiu 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Veby^Expenbive  Breaches— breaches  of  promise. 

A Scotchman  being  asked  to  soy  what  he  thought  “ real 
music,"  answered,  “Real  music!  hoot  mon,  ’gin  ye  wad 
hear  reel  music,  listen  to  the  bag-pipes!” 


At  a medical  examination  a young  aspirant  for  a phy- 
sician’s diploma  was  asked,  “ When  does  mortification  en- 
sue ?”  “ When  you  propose  and  are  rejected,”  was  the  re- 
ply that  greeted  the  amazed  questioner. 


A compass  is  said  to  have  thirty-two  points.  The  com- 
pass of  some  men’s  minds  has  no  point  at  alL 


“What  branch  ot  education  do  you  have  chiefly  in  your 
school?”  was  asked  of  a pupil — “A  birch  brauch,  Sir: 
the  master  has  used  almost  a whole  tree.” 


*— 

THREE  VISIONS  OF  ONE  HEAD. 

She  wore  a wreath  of  roses 
The  night  that  first  we  met; 

Her  lovely  face  was  smiling 
Beneath  her  curls  of  jet 
Her  curls  of  jetty  brightness 
Were  charmingly  in  tone 
With  the  color  ou  her  features. 

For  the  hue  was  Nature’s  own. 

I eaw  her  but  a moment. 

Yet  methinks  I see  her  now. 

With  the  hair  that  Nature  gave  her 
Above  her  snowy  brow. 

A head  of  Paris  fashion, 

When  next  we  met,  she  wore’ 

The  expression  of  her  features 
Was  sharper  than  before. 

And  standing  by  her  side  was  one 
Who  seemed  to  give  her  pain. 

As  lie  rubbed  the  reddening  fluid  on 
What  should  have  held  a brain. 

I saw  her  but  a moment 
Yet  methinks  I see  her  now. 

With  the  barber’s  nasty  liquid 
Smeared  on  her  snowy  brow. 

And  once  again  I met  her — 

No  radiant  locks  were  there; 

An  unmistaken  wig  site  wore 
Instead  of  lovely  hair. 

She  weeps  in  silent  solitude. 

Because  she  looks  so  queer! 

The  barber’s  poison  has  destroyed 
Her  hair  from  ear  to  ear. 

I saw  her  but  a moment 
Nor  want  to  see  her  now. 

With  those  ugly  proofs  of  folly 
Above  her  snowy  brow. 


“ Sir,  your  account  has  been  standing  for  two  years,  and 
I must  have  it  settled  immediately.”  To  which  the  cus- 
tomer replied,  “ Sir,  things  usually  do  Eettle  by  standing; 
I regret  that  my  account  is  an  exception.  If  it  has  been 
standing  too  long,  suppose  you  let  it  run  a while." 


Short  visits  are  the  best,  as  the  fly  said  when  he  alight- 
ed on  a hot  stove. 


* -An  old  lady  who  recently  visited  Oneida,  New  York, 
was  asked  on  her  return  if  the  canal  passed  through  that 
village  ? She  paused  a while  and  answered,  “ I guess  not ; 
1 didn’t  see  it ; and  if  it  did  it  must  have  gone  through  in 
the  night  when  I was  asleep.” 


Wanted— a feather  from  the  dovetail  of  a carpenter. 


The  late  Dr.  Seymour  was  asked  if  he  considered  tight 
lacing  bad  for  consumption?  “Not  at  all;  it  is  what  it 
lives  on."  A wise  and  witty  reply. 


The  man  who  made  a shoe  for  the  foot  of  a mountain  is 
now  engaged  on  a hat  for  the  head  of  a discourse — after 
which  he  will  manufacture  a plume  for  Gen.  Intelligence. 


Jenkins  thus  describes  the  hangings  of  a New  York  belle : 
“She  wore  an  exquisite  hyphalutiuon  her  head,  while  her 
train  was  composed  of  transparent  fol-de-rol,  and  her  petti- 
coat of  cramdaiubuli,  flounced  with  Brussels  three-ply,  of 
A No.  1."  _ 


A jovial  doctor  on  being  asked,  “IIow  do  you  treat  tho 
cholera?”  replied,  “ Treat  it  with  unmitigated  contempt.” 


Afeaid  he  couldn’t  keep  Her.— The  following  adver- 
tisement appears  in  a Massachusetts  paper: 

“ lyroTICE — The  subscriber  hereby  forbids  any  person 
lx  marrying  Rosalinda  Pratt,  she  having  promised  to 
many  me.  Stephen  Phillips.” 


Why  is  blindman’s-buff  like  sympathy?— Because  it  is 
a ieliow  feeling  for  a fellow-creature.  , 


Mrs.  Whiggles  expressed  her  disappointment  the  oth- 
er day  on  taking  up  the  paper  thus : “ Lor’  sakes ! there 
aiu’t  a single  living  person  dead  that  I know!  It  seems 
to  me  there  ain't  no  news  in  this  'ere  paper.” 


Men  who  fight  duels  generally  have  two  seconds  to  live 
after  they  are  dead. 


To  Kill  Aunts.— llit  your  uncle's  wife  on  the  head 
with  a hammer. 


Some  people  are  never  contented.  After  having  all  their 
limbs  broken,  their  heads  smashed,  and  their  brainsknocked 
out  in  a railway  accident,  they  will  actually  go  to  law,  and 
try  to  get  further  damages. 


A recipe  for  instantly  removing  superfluous  hair:  Un- 
dertake to  kiss  a spunky  woman  against  her  will. 


A Goon  Excuse  fob  Drinking A lady  niado  her  hus- 

band a present  of  a silver  cup  with  an  angel  at  the  bot- 
tom • aud  wnen  she  filled  it  for 
him  lie  used  to  drink  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  she  asked  him  wiiy 
he  drank  every  drop.  “ Because, 
duckey,”  he  said,  “I  long  to  see 
the  dear  little  angel.”  Upon 
which  she  had  the  angel  taken 
out,  and  had  a devil  engraved  t 
at  the  bottom;  and  he  drank  it 
off  just  the  same,  and  s'ie  again 
asked  him  the  reason.  “ Why," 
replied  lie,  “because  I won’t 
leave  the  old  devil  a drop." 


Tom  Kirkham  used  to  tell  of 
a friend  of  his  dropping  In  about 
dinner-time  on  an  old  lady  who 
invited  him  to  draw  up  to  the 
table.  There  was  a huge  pile 
of  the  pot  order  for  dinner.  The 
old  lady  helped  him  bountifully, 
aud  he  being  hungry,  was  doing 
justice  to  it.  “Stranger,”  said 
the  old  lady,  “you  will  find  al- 
most every  sort  of  meat  in  this 
pie.”  “Yes,  Madam,"  said  he, 
“ and  fish  too,”  as  he  drew  from 
between  his  lips  what  he  imag- 
ined was  the  back-bone  of  a red 
horse  or  sucker.  “■Lord  have 
marcy,"  exclaimed  the  old  wo- 
man, “if  there  ain't,  our  fine- 
tooth  comb  that  Billy  lost  two 
weeks  ago!" 


A lady  was  told  the  other  day, 
by  a traveling  gentleman,  that 
every  lady  who  had  a small 
mouth  was  provided  with  a hus- 
band by  Government,  “Ith  it 
potbible  ?"  said  the  lady,  mak- 
ing her  mouth  as  little  as  she 
could.  The  gentleman-  added, 
“that  if  she  had  a large  mouth 
she  was,provided  with  two  hus- 
bands." “My  gracious  I”  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  at  the  Barne 
time  throwing  her  mouth  open 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  gen- 
tleman became  much  alarmed, 
made  his  escape,  and  has  not 
been  beard  of  siuce. 


A surgical  journal  speaks  of  a 
man  who  lived  five  years  with 
a ball  in  his  head.  Job  Squires 
says  he  has  known  ladies  to  live 
twice  as  long  with  nothing  but 
balls  in  their  heads. 


Why  is  a prudent  man  like  a pin?— Because  his  head 
prevents  him  from  going  too  far. 
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THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Now  if  there  had  been  any  unconcerned  specta- 
tor in  the  old  work-shop  that  afternoon,  he  would 
have  seen  that  so  much  sunshine  was  not  without 
its  shadow ; and  of  all  places  in  the  world  it  lay  on 
the  gentle  face  of  little  Prim.  Quite  unnoticed, 
however ; for  Clover  and  Lily  were  too  full  of  their 
own  joy,  and  Sam  too  busy  and  interested  in  exam- 
ining the  new  tools,  to  give  heed  to  much  else,  and 
Prim’s  delight  had  been  so  very  evident  at  iirst, 
that  afterward  it  might  well  be  taken  for  granted. 
No  eyes  were  brighter  than  hers  when  the  great 
package  was  first  brought  in,  none  watched  more 
eagerly  to  see  the  wrappings  taken  off  one  by  one. 
But  when  Clover  and  Lily  had  untied  all  their  tools, 
and  Sam  was  hard  at  work  upon  the  third  little 
package,  Prim’s  face  began  to  wear  a look  that  was 
more  anxious  than  glad.  "VV’ith  great  intentness 
she  followed  every  motion  of  Sam’s  fingers,  as  he 
unfolded  her  small  tools ; just  glancing  at  hoe  and 
rake  and  spade  with  a look  that  said,  plainly,  “ That 
is  not  it.”  passing  them  by  in  a search  for  something 
else.  And  when,  at  last,  the  little  trowel  and  fork 
appeared,  Prim  gave  them  all  one  more  glance  and 
turned  away.  Silently  she  stooped  down  and  picked 
up  the  stiff  brown  wrapping  papers,  laying  them 
one  by  one  together  in  another  place,  and  then 
looked  down  at  the  bare  floor  at  her  feet,  where 
clearly  there  was  nothing  more.  But  nobody  saw 
it  all ; and  Prim  stood  quite  still,  struggling  with 
something  that  swelled  her  little  heart  almost  beyond 
control ; and  when  Lily  said,  “ Let’s  go  and  show 
mamma.”  Prim  hurriedly  gathered  up  her  tools  and 
followed  the  others  into  the  house.  If  once  or  twice 
on  the  way  Prim’s  little  hand  made  a swift  dash  at 
her  eyes,  all  that  Clover  and  Lily  knew  about  it 
was  that  Prim  had  dropped  her  trowel.  But  Mrs. 
May  saw  the  whole  thing  in  a moment;  saw  the 
slight  quiver  of  the  child’s  lips  as  she  came  in.  and 
the  shining  under  her  eyelashes  that  was  not  of  joy, 
and  the  listless  droop  of  the  hands  that  held  the 
new  tools.  It  was  well  for  Prim  that  the  other 
two  were  so  full  of  their  own  glad  exclamations ; 
and  she  drew  back  behind  them,  and  thought  her- 
self quite  hid. 

“Just  look!  mamma,”  cried  Lily ; “did  you  ever 
see  any  thing  so  perfect?  See,  mamma,  that’s  a 
hoe.” 

“ Yes,  I know  so  much  as  that,”  said  Mrs.  May. 
“And  this  is  a spade.” 

“This  is  a spade,”  repeated  Lily;  “splendid, 
isn’t  it?  Just  feel  how  light  it  is!  Why,  Sam 
says  one  could  dig  all  day  with  such  a spade.” 

*“  Could  one  ?”  said  Mrs.  May,  with  a very  doubt- 
ful raising  of  her  eyebrows,  as  her  unwonted  fin- 
gers took  hold  of  the  spade  (the  first  one  they  had 
ever  touched).  “ It  looks  like  a very  fine  tool,  my 
dear ; and  1 dare  say  you  w ill  find  it  quite  equal  to 
iny  grandmother’s  needles.” 

“ And,  mamma,  do  you  see  these  beautiful  weed- 
ing forks?”  said  Clover.  “Sam  says  they’re  so 
good  ‘for  obstinate  weeds.’ ” 

“ Papa  needn’t  have  got  ’em  for  that,"  said  Lily, 
twirling  round  on  both  toes.  “There’ll  never  be 
any  weeds  in  my  garden,  obstinate  or  coinpliable.” 

“ What  a charming  garden !”  said  Mrs.  May,  ad- 
miringly. “ Pray  is  that  word  one  of  Jack’s  import- 
ations ?" 

“ No,  mamma — Robin’s.” 

“I  think  I would  let  Robin  keep  it,  if  I were 
you,”  said  her  mother.  “But  where  are  Prim’s 
tools  ?” 

“Here,  mamma,”  answered  a sober  little  voice 
off  in  the  distance. 

“Oh  yes,  you  should  see  them,  mamma,”  said 
Clover ; “ they’re  so  very  pretty,  so  small  and  deli- 
cate. I think  Prim’s  tools  are  almost  the  prettiest 
of  all.  Come  and  show  them  to  mamma,  dear — I 
didn’t  mean  to  get  before  you  so.  Prim  was  so  de- 
lighted, mamma !” 

But  there  was  no  delight  on  the  child’s  face  as 
she  came  forw  ard,  and  her  mother’s  ear  even  caught 
a long-drawn  breath  that  was  very  near  being  a 
sob ; and  it  was  with  almost  an  air  of  weary  relief 
that  Prim  piled  the  tools  on  her  mother’s  lap  and 
stood  with  free  hands. 

“ Yes,  this  is  a dear  little  spade,"  said  Mrs.  May 
as  she  examined  them.  “ I do  believe  I could  dig 
with  this  myself.” 

A watery  little  smile  gleamcd  out  on  Prim’s  face 
for  a minute,  but  she  said  not  a word. 

“ Well,  are  these  all  the  tools  papa  got  for  you  ?” 
said  Mrs.  May.  Are  these  enough  ? They  seem 
very  few  to  me.” 

“ Oh  yes,  mamma !”  said  Clover. 

“More  than  enough,  / think,”  said  Lily.  “I 
don’t  see  what  we’re  to  do  with  the  spades  myself. 
Sam  is  to-dig  the  ground  for  us.” 

“ But  we  want  to  learn  how,”  said  Clover. 

No  word  from  Primrose,  but  only  a tight  clasp 
of  the  two  little  hands  together. 

“ Then  I may  tell  papa  that  you  are  satisfied?” 
said  Mrs.  May. 

“ Perfectly ! perfectly  1”  said  Lily,  with  another 
twirl.  “ We’re  just  as  happy  as  it’s  possible  to  be.” 

“A  great  deal  more  than  satisfied,  mamma,” 
said  Clover,  softly.  “Please  tell  papa  so.” 

Still  little  Primrose  said  nothing,  except  with 
that  same  long  breath  again. 

“ Now  run  off  and  hangup  your  tool?  in  the  tool 
house,”  said  Mrs.  May.  “ Prim  is  tired — she  must 
stay  h<-re  and  rest  with  me  a while,  and  then  we 
will  come  out  together.” 

“Mamma,”  said  Lily,  gathering  up  her  tools, 
and  dropping  first  the  hoe.  and  then  the  weediog- 
fork  — “oh  dear!  mamma,  what  was  that  about 
your  grandmbther’s  needle?  ?”  . . , , 

“Our  great -grandmobforia  ietedles,”  corrected 

Cl  - 


“ But  it  does  not  sound  respectful  to  speak  as  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  her,”  said  Clover. 

“ I’m  sure  1 never  had  much,”  said  Lily,  “ see- 
ing she  died  about  a hundred  years  before  I was 
born.  Well,  mamma?" 

“ When  I was  a little  girl,”  said  Mrs.  May,  “I 
used  to  get  into  a great  deal  of  trouble  over  my 
sewing.  I never  could  take  small  stitches,  and  I 
never  could  finish  my  seam,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  case.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  said  Lily,  hastily.  “Well,  mam- 
ma?” 

“And  when  I sat  sighing  over  my  work,  my 
grandmother  used  to  say  tome:  * Dear,  what  is  the 
matter  ?’  And  I,  in  the  deepest  trouble,  would  an- 
swer: ‘I  can’t  ever  do  this,  I know!’  Then  my 
grandmother  would  say,  cheerfully,  ‘Oh,  I must 
lend  you  one  of  my  famous  needles,  that  will  bring 
it  all  right.’  So  the  dear  old  lady  would  open  her 
work-table  and  take  out  her  needle-book  of  crimson 
and  blue  brocade — but  old  and  faded  then — and 
choosing  from  its  shining  store  a needle  that  was 
just  the  proper  size,  she  would  hand  it  to  me,  say- 
ing: ‘There,  love,  there  is  one  of  my  famous  nee- 
dles. Now  if  you  will  put  it  in  just  right,  and  take 
it  out  just  right,  it  will  do  every  bit  of  the  rest  of 
the  work  itself.’  ” 

“Mamma!”  exclaimed  Lily,  quite  indignantly, 
while  Clover  laughed,  “ I don’t  want  my  spade  to 
be  like  that,  I’m  sure.  Come,  Clover,  let’s  go  hang 
up  our  tools.”  And  away  they  went,  leaving  Prim- 
rose in  her  mother’s  lap. 

“ Mamma,  ” said  little  Primrose,  after  a minute’s 
silence,  “ did  the  needles  really  do  as  she  said  ?” 

“I  think  they  did,  when  I fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions,” said  Mrs.  May,  smiling.  “And  are  you 
quite  satisfied  with  your  new  tools,  dear?  . Shall  I 
tell  papa  so  ?” 

A little  hesitation,  then  Primrose  answered,  slow- 
ly: 

“They’re  beautiful,  mamma.” 

“And  are  you  perfectly  satisfied?”  said  her  mo- 
ther. “ Papa  will  be  sure  to  ask  me.” 

“Mamma !”  said  Prim,  with  a tone  of  dismay. 

“ I thought,”  said  her  mother,  gently,  “that  you 
did  not  seem  quite  so  much  pleased  as  Clover  and 
Lily.  If  any  one  of  the  tools  is  not  just  right,  you 
know  it  can  be  changed.” 

“ They’re  beautiful,  mamma !”  said  Prim,  looking 
distressed. 

“Then  you  have  not  quite  all  that  you  want?” 
said  her  mother.  “ Is  that  it  ?” 

“It’s  so  ungrateful!”  said  poor  Primrose,  her 
lips  trembling. 

“ What  is  it,  love  ?”  said  her  mother.  “ Oh  yes, 
I must  know.  Is  there  something  else  you  would 
like  to  have  ?” 

“ Mamma,  it’s  dreadful,"  said  Primrose.  “ Papa 
is  so  good,  and  took  so  much  trouble.” 

“Then  there  is  something  else?” 

Prim  nodded  her  little  head  despairingly. 

“ What  is  it?”  said  her  mother^railing.  “ Not 
a plow,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  mamma.  Please  don’t  mind,”  said  Prim- 
rose. “ I think  I shall  get  over  it.” 

“What  then?”  said  her  mother. 

“ Mamma — it  was  only — my  little  watering-pot," 
said  Primrose.  “Oh,  it’s  so  ungrateful !” 

“ Not  a bit,”  said  her  mother,  gayly ; “ is  that  all 
the  matter?  Now  listen,  and  learn  how  safe  it  is 
to  tell  me  every  thing.  When  papa  was  just  going 
away  again,  after  he  had  brought  home  the  tools, 
he  stepped  back  and  said  to  me : ‘ The  watering-pots 
did  not  come,  after  all ; there  has  been  some  mis- 
take. I forgot  to  speak  to  the  children  about  it. 
But  they  can  drive  over  to  Hiccory  Comer  some 
day,  and  choose  for  themselves.  There  are  any 
quantity  there,  at  the  tinman's.’” 

“ Mamma,”  said  little  Primrose,  a while  after, 
as  she  and  her  mother  and  the  new  tools  went  hand 
in  hand  along  the  walk  to  the  tool-house ; “ don’t 
you  think  papa  is  almost  the  very  best  person  in  the 
whole  world  ?” 

Which  “almost,” be  it  known,  was  put  in  by 
Primrose  only  to  keep  a place  for  her  mother  on  the 
same  platform  of  absolute  perfection. 


SUMMER  BOARDING. 

I had  been  spending  the  winter  with  my  cousin 
Alice  Evans,  and  of  course  had  heard,  every  month 
or  two,  that  invariable  suggestion  of  city  people : 
“ Where  shall  we  go  for  the  summer?”  And  this 
suggestion,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  come  at  the  odd- 
est and  most  wnsuggestive  times ; when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  below  zero,  for  instance,  and  “the 
wind  was  howling  in  turret  and  tree.” 

To  one  who  lived  in  a country  town,  like  myself, 
this  desire  “to  get  away  from  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar,” as  Uncle  Ralph  expressed  it,  was  inexplicable. 
I liked  the  bricks  and  mortar,  the  warm,  brilliant 
rooms,  the  crowd,  the  bustle,  the  shops,  and  the 
parties;  and  summer,  to  me,  had  always  been  a 
“waiting  time”  to  this  delightful  season. 

“ I can’t  see,  Alice,  why  it  is  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  leave  a convenient  house  like  this  for  some 
little  poky  country  bedroom !"  I ejaculated  out  of 
my  amazement  one  morniag,  as  I dressed  my  hair 
by  the  great  mirror  in  Alice’s  luxurious  room,  think- 
ing all  the  time  of  the  twelve  inches  of  glass  that 
swung  over  her  dressing-table  at  Shell  Beach  last 
summer. 

Alice  was  in  the  little  <Jjessing-closet,  putting 
her  pretty  face  through  its  morning  ablutions.  And 
she  managed  to  sputter  out  in  answer,  between  the 
dashes  of  water : 

“That’s  because  you — were — b-b-horn— to  the 
country.  And” — splash,  splash,  “ people — never 
appreciate  their  inheritance.  I was  born  to — to — 
city — life ; and  I want  a change — ju-ju-just  as  you 
did  when  you  came  here.” 

And  here  a final  splash  and  a gasp,  and  my  cousin 
emerged  from  the  dressing-room  toweling  her  face 
with  an  energy  that  left  it  as  rosy  as  a milkmalfl’s. 

“You  want  a change,  A1  ? Well,  I don’t  think 
much  of  your  change.  Why,  it  wasn’t  half  as  pleas- 


“ Sara,  you’re  a goose ! Do  you  think  we  are 
going  to  stay  all  summer  in  these  brick  walls  be- 
cause they  have,  as  the  papers  say,  ‘ all  the  modern 
conveniences?’” 

I laughed. 

“ But  you  needn’t  hurry  off  from  them  certainly 
as  you  did  last  summer,  before  the  first  roses  had 
come.  I’m  sure  it  isn’t  a very  pleasant  change,  to 
shiver  in  lodgings  through  those  early  June  days.” 

Alice  turned  upon  me  through  a bright  maze  of 
yellow  hair  which  she  was  getting  up  d la  pompa- 
dour. 

“ Sara,  what  a practical  idiot  you  are ! Do  you 
suppose  that  the  change  I look  for  is  simply  of  things 
— the  bedrooms  and  what  they  contain,  or  don’t  con- 
tain ? Haven't  you  at  four-and- twenty  a particle 
of  sentiment  left  in  you,  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
the  change  in  faces — the  people,  and  not  the  place 
or  its  things  ? What  is  that  Emerson  says  about 
every  new  person  being  an  event  to  him  ? That’s 
my  case  exactly.  Every  new  person  is,  or  I expect 
will  be” — and  here  she  laughed  archly — “an  event 
to  me.  But  I get  tired  waiting  for  such  an  event 
as  a new  person  in  town.  I’ve  seen  the  same  men, 
or  the  same  kind  of  men,  for  the  last  four  winters 
here.  They  don’t  vary  a hair.  Just  two  types. 
English  and  Parisian.  Mutton-chop  whiskers  and 
the  imperial  mustache.  Goodness,  Sara,  they  are 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  third  time  for  us ! Do  put 
that  hair-pin  in  for  me !”  And  with  that  third  bell 
still  ringing  ^ went  down  to  breakfast.  Uncle 
Ralph  nodded  at  us  over  his  coffee-cup.  “ I guess 
you  overslept  yourselves,  girls,”  said  Aunt  Mary, 
looking  up  in  her  careless,  kind  way. 

“So  would  you,  mamma,  if  you  had  been  kept 
awake  by  that  tiresome  fiddle  as  I was.  Scrape, 
scrape,  scrape.  He  was  at  it  half  the  night  1 do 
believe.” 

“ Who  is  he,  pray  ?”  asked  Uncle  Ralph. 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  It’s  somebody  in  the 
next  house — somebody  who  plays  every  night  regu- 
larly. I hate  a fiddle  any  way  all  by  itself.  And 
then  the  tunes,  or  the  attempts  at  tunes!  That 
everlasting  ‘Annie  Laurie.’  ‘ Ma  - ax  - welton’s 
banks  are  bonnie,’  ” drawled  out  Alice  in  such  comic 
imitation  of  the  usual  rendering,  or  murdering,  that 
we  all  laughed.  And  before  the  laugh  was  over 
Alice  said,  mischievously : , 

“Papa,  Sara  wonders  we  don’t  stay  here  all  sum- 
mer. She  thinks  our  ‘ modern  improvements’  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  country  air,  and  all 
that  sort  of  tiling.” 

“‘All  that  sort  of  thing’  meaning  new  faces, 
Uncle  Ralph,”  I broke  in. 

“Oh  yes,  Say!  I know  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
young  woman,”  Uncle  Ralph  returned,  in  his  jovial 
way.  “ I know  her  * tricks  and  her  manners.’  ” 

Then  he  finished  his  third  or  fourth  cup  of  coffee 
— Alice  used  to  declare  there  was  no  end  to  the 
cups  of  coffee  her  father  could  drink — and  deliber- 
ately drawing  his  napkin  across  his  lips,  leaned 
back  with  one  of  bis  great  comfortable  sighs,  and 
said : 

“ Well,  girls,  I believa  I have  found  just  the 
place  for  the  summer.” 

Alice  became  at  once  in  a state  of  the  greatest 
excitement. 

“ Where  in  the  world  is  it,  papa  ?” 

“Sherman  told  me  of  it — Dick  Sherman.  He 
says  it’s  the  prettiest  place  he  knows.” 

“ Papa,  will  you  give  us  the  name  ?”  cried  Alice, 
exasperated  at  his  cool  delay. 

“Oh!  Mount  Heron— up  there  by  the  Wilder’s 
place,  you  remember.” 

“ To  be  sure  I remember.  And  haven’t  I begged 
and  entreated  to  be  takeu  there  at  least  a dozen 
times,  and  didn’t  you  always  say  that  it  was  too 
far  off.  And  now,  when  Mr.  Sherman  gives  it  a 
puff  for  the  first  time,  you  think  it  is  of  enough  im- 
portance to  consider  it.  If  it  had  been  Mrs.  Sher- 
man now,  you  wouldn’t  have  given  it  a moment's 
thought.  Papa,  you  are  a dear  old  muff!” 

And  Alice  gave  “papa”  a little  pinch,  looking  at 
him  with  delighted  eyes  all  the  time. 

So  it  was  very  soon  settled  all  about  Mount  Her- 
on. And  it  was  settled,  too,  that  instead  of  my 
returning  to  Eskville  I should  keep  on  with  them 
to  the  mountains.  I liked  this  very  much,  for  I 
knew  something  about  Mount  Heron  too;  and  I 
knew  that  there  was  something  better  to  be  had 
there  than  little  poky  rooms,  and  that  never  a mos- 
quito or  a flea  dared  to  show  themselves  in  that 
region. 

“ You  horrid,  practical  thing !”  cried  Alice,  as  I 
remarked  this  to  her.  “You’re  always  thinking 
of  rooms  and  creature-comforts.  Pity  you  couldn’t 
take  some  of  these  ‘ modern  conveniences’  with  you 
that  you  prize  so  much.  Now  you  see  my  mind 
is  exalted  to  one  anticipation.  The  new  person 
who  is  to  be  an  event  to  me.”  She  laughed  gayly 
as  she  said  this,  resuming  in  a moment:  “But  se- 
riously, Sara,  I do  think  a great  deal  of  this  chauge 
in  society.  One  really  meets  very  little  variety 
here.  It’s  all  ‘our  set,’  you  know;  and  when  a 
new  person  comes,  whv  they  seem  all  of  the  same 
pattern.  And  I do  like  individual  people,  some- 
body out  of  ‘ our  set ;’  and  one  is  sure  to  meet  them 
at  a summer  resort.” 

“ And  one  must  have  lots  of  pretty  things  for  this 
meeting,  Alice,”  I returned,  quietly,  but  with  a 
sly  look  at  the  yards  of  muslin  and  cambric  and 
tissue  which  lay  upon  the  bed  ready  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  becoming  peignoirs  and  dinner-dresses. 

Alice  made  one  of  her  odd  little  grimaces  at  me, 
and  went  on  with  her  memorandum — a memoran- 
dum which  we  filled  out  the  next  day.  Mercy, 
what  loads  of  things  we  bought!  What  jackets 
and  jockeys  and  organdies  and  “sea-sides.”  I won- 
der if  all  city  girls  buy  just  such  things,  and  so  many 
of  them,  for  these  summer  resorts?  I asked  Alice 
the  question,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  at  my  igno- 
rance. 

“Just  such  things?  Yes,  and  ten  times  as  many. 
Why  I’m  very  economical,  Sara,”  she  answered. 

1 have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  assertion,  but  to 
my  country  ideas  it  did  seem,  as  black  Martha  said, 
“An  awful  heap  of  things.” 

This  was  in  April,  and  the  d§vs  drew  on  aj 
when  we  should  leave  the  much-abused ' 


mortar,  and  start  for  Mount  Heron.  Lovely  days 
they  were  of  sunshine  and  soft  airs,  when  we  could 
let  our  windows  stand  open  for  hours.  This  was 
very  delightful,  and  we  should  have  enjoyed  it  vast- 
ly if  it  hadn’t  been  for  one  thing.  That  neighbor 
of  ours  who  had  early  in  the  season  confined  his  vio- 
lin practice  to  late  evening,  now,  moved  perhaps 
into  more  musical  humor  by  the  coming  of  the 
spring,  was  “at  it,”  to  use  Alice’s  exasperated  ex- 
pression, “morning,  noon,  and  night.” 

Well,  it  did  seem  as  if  we  never  laid  down  for  a 
nap  after  a tiresome  shopping,  or  attempted  any 
thing  where  we  wanted  our  nerves  quiet,  but  what 
that  bow  would  set  to  scrapiug.  And  whatever 
else  he  played  he  always  wound  up  with  “Annie 
Laurie.”  One  day  when  he  came  to  the  line,  “I’d 
lay  me  down  and  die,”  Alice  grated  her  teeth  and 
cried  out,  savagely,  “ Well,  I wish  to  goodness  he 
would !”  But  he  didn’t.  He  lived,  and  certainly 
throve,  as  that  industriously  handled  bow  could 
have  witnessed.  And  we  lived  and  bore  it,  now 
with  a laugh,  but  oftener  with  abuse  and  anathema. 

“ This  is  the  fun  of  living  in  the  city  in  blocks, 
Miss  Sara,”  Alice  flung  out  at  me  more  than  once. 
“ Last  spring  it  was  a baby.  As  soon  as  I got  my 
windows  open  in  April  my  ears  were  saluted  a 
dozen  times  a day  by  the  most  terrific  screams  you 
ever  heard.  What  could  I do  ? The  thermometer 
kept  rising  until  I was  nearly  suffocated,  and  up 
would  go  my  window,  and,  presto!  up  would  go 
that  baby’s  voice.  When  I saw  the  family  moving 
in  the  fall  I congratulated  myself.  And  here,  in 
their  place — in  the  place  of  that  baby — is  this  man 
with  his  horrid  fiddle !” 

I began  to  see  that  there  were  two  sides  to  a ques- 
tion ; and  that  the  “ modern  conveniences”  might 
have  an  offset  in  this  close  proximity  of  quarters, 
especially  when  it  was  warm  enough  to  open  one’s 
windows.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  even  an- 
noyances ; and  by  the  first  of  June  we  had  left  the 
fiddle  behind  us,  and  were  making  our  way  to  the 
great  hills  around  and  about  Mount  Heron. 

“Now,  Sara,  isn’t  this  nice ?”  asked  Alice,  as  she 
looked  about  our  room.  Yes,  it  was  very  nice. 
“And  you  can’t  call  this  poky  now,  can  you?” 
No,  I acknowledged  that  I couldn’t. 

It  was  very  nice  indeed,  and  we  prepared  to  en- 
joy ourselves  vastly.  And  it  was  not  hard  to  find 
enjoyment  at  Mount  Heron.  There  was  plenty  to 
do,  plenty  to  see,  and,  it  seemed,  no  end  to  the  new 
people  who  were  continually  coming.  But  it  was 
not  until  Jhe  beginning  of  July  that  the  place  was 
really  filled  with  guests.  And  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Alice  began  to  enjoy  herself  most  thor- 
oughly. A little  of  a coquette  was  my  pretty  cous- 
in, and  a little  self-indulgent  and  epicurean.  Quali- 
ties which  might  lead  her  on  to  a selfish  end,  unless 
that  “ destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
how  we  will,”  had  a different  ordering  of  some  great 
special  softening  for  her.  I thought  of  this  more 
and  more  every  day  as  I watched  her.  She  was 
gay  and  brilliant  and  fascinating,  and  a little  fast 
in  her  exterior — nothing  more,  I am  sure.  And 
though  I knew  she  had,  as  she  said,  a taste  for  “ in- 
dividual people,”  “somebody  out  of  our  set,”  yet 
somehow  it  always  happened  that  she  waltzed  and 
rode  and  croqueted  with  just  the  two  types  she  had 
designated  so  indifferently — the  men  with  the  mut- 
ton-chop whiskers  and  the  imperial  mustache— the 
fashionable  young  fellows,  in  short,  whom  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  tired  of.  One  day  I chaffed  her  about 
this,  somewhat  unmercifully  I confess ; asking  her. 
satirically,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  she  carried 
out  her  fine  ideas,  etc.,  etc.  She  laughed,  colored 
a little,  and  then  answered,  with  a good  deal  more 
spirit  than  the  occasion  appeared  to  warrant : 

“Sara,  you  must  always  stick  so  persistently  to 
the  letter  of  one’s  words.  I do  like  individual 
people  just  as  much  as  ever,  but  I don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  look  unlike  or  seem  unlike 
other  people  in  society  in  every  particular  by  any 
means.  You  rememtier  how  that  dandy,  Cureford, 
astonished  us  all  by  his  splendid  behavior  in  the 
war?  And  further  back,  Miss  Sara,  just  think  of 
those  young  heroes  at  Balaklava.  They  were  dan- 
dies too,  half  of  them,  and  yet,  spite  of  their  dandy- 
ism at  home,  they  turned  out  to  be  very  individual 
people,  I think.” 

“Alice,”  and  I bent  forward  and  scrutinized  that 
pink  face  under  the  round  hat — “ Alice,  I believe, 
after  all,  that  one  of  these  dandies  is  turning  out  an 
‘event’  to  you;  and  you’ve  come  all  the  way  to 
Mount  Heron  to  find  him  when  you  had  ’em  by  the 
dozen  at  home.” 

“He  isn’t  a dandy — no  such  a thing;  he  only 
dresses  like  other  people ; and  I hate  that  ridiculous 
affected  reformatory  artistic  style,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  which  some  men  assume  to  try  to  show  them- 
selves superior.  I don’t  think  it  is  an  evidence  of 
sense  or  wisdom.  I believe  in  conformity  in  such 
matters,  and  I believe  that  auy  real  individual  per- 
son won’t  stop  to  fight  fashion ; they’ll  have  some- 
thing better  to  do ! ” 

And  completely  out  of  breath  Alice  stopped. 
But  she  had  run  her  tilt  right  into  the  enemy’s 
camp  and  betrayed  herself  fairly. 

“ Oh,  Alice,  Alice,  so  the  great  event  has  arrived! 
Who  is  he  ? where  is  he  ?” 

My  cousin  by  this  time  had  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  see  how  useless  it  was  for  her  to  at- 
tempt denial ; and  so  with  a half-laugh,  and  a half- 
frown, and  a very  high  color,  she  said : 

“Now,  Sara,  you  needn’t  make  any  more  of  it 
than  is  necessary,  for  I am  not  by  any  means  en- 
gaged to  any  body  yet ; but — ” 

She  ceased  speaking  so  suddenly  that  I looked 
up  from  the  fern-leaves  I was  painting  for  the  rea- 
son, and  found  her  bowing  to  some  one  outside  with 
the  most  enchanting  smile,  and  with  a little  lost 
look  in  her  eyes  which  apprised  me  at  once  that  the 
‘ ‘ event”  was  passing.  I bent  farther  forward  to  the 
entire  destruction  of  one  of  my  ferns  and  my  white 
muslin  sleeve,  and  looked  down,  to  sec  a tall  young 
gentleman  with  mutton-chop  uhiskirs,  and  the  usual 
faultless  tout  ensemble  of  “oar  set."  Alice  did  not 
stop  to  fiojsh.hej-  explanation  to  me  after  this,  but 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  DOG  POUND,  FOOT  OF  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET,  EAST  RIVER— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 


The  Dog  Law  went  into  operation  June  18.  From 
this  time  for  three  months  woe  be  to  the  unmuzzled 
cur  found  meandering  our  streets,  unless  he  be 
blessed  with  prompt  and  loving  friends  of  the  hu- 


ty-first  Street  and  the  East  River,  whence  it  trav- 
eled to  Twenty-eighth  Street,  from  which  classic 
locality  it  then  departed  for  Twenty-sixth  Street 
and  North  River,  where,  after  a short  stay  of  a 


single  month,  it  removed  to  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
East  River,  where  it  reposed  in  peace  for  three 
years,  and  then  removed  to  its  present  stopping- 
place  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-fifth  Street,  East  River. 


THE  DOG  POUND. 


In  the  earlier  yea 
this  city  the  Pound 


of  the  annual  raid  on  dogs  in 
as  located  at  the  foot  of  Thir- 
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man  species.  After  seizure  the  dogs  are  confined 
in  a rough  shed,  inhere  they  are  tied  up  in  such 
close  proximity  that  they  have  ample  opportunity 
and  abundant  leisure  for  intestine  conflicts.  The 
dogs  are  confined  twenty-four  hours  each,  and  un- 
til four  o’clock  every  day,  when,  unless  redeemed, 
or  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  longer 
preserving  his  life,  each  prisoner  must  prepare  to 
take  his  journey  to  that  bourne  from  which  no 
drowned  cur  ever  returns. 

The  city  has  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  this  surplus  dog  pop- 
ulation. This  sum,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  dis- 
bursed to  boys  and  men  who  make  a regular  busi- 
ness of  finding  dogs  and  taking  them  to  the  Pound. 
Half  a dollar  each  is  paid  for  the  delivery  of  each 
one.  Be  he  “ mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  or  hound,  or 
cur  of  low  degree,”  his  price  is  precisely  fifty  cents. 

The  dogs  are  destroyed  by  drowning.  There  is 
provided  a large  water-tight  square  cistern,  about 
eight  feet  high,  ten  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide. 
This  is  furnished  with  a cover  made  with  open  slats, 
and  which  is  capable  of  being  bolted  firmly  down. 
The  contrivance  will  contain  from  sixty  to  eighty 
dogs,  without  their  being  too  crowded  to  die  com- 
fortably. The  victims  are  thrown  into  the  cistern 
and  the  cover  fastened  down ; then,  by  means  of  a 
hose,  water  is  turned  on  until  the  tank  is  full,  and 
kept  there  until  emphatically  “the  dog  is  dead.” 

When  the  Pound  establishment  first  opens  its 
“ season”  there  is,  for  a few  days,  a great  rush,  as 
many  as  three  hundred  dogs  having  been  taken  in 
during  the  first  two  days.  It  is  then  an  exciting 
time  for  the  boys.  Rumor  has  it  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  operation  of  the  law  an  enterprising 
young  gentleman,  of  eleven  years  or  thereabout, 
residing  in  First  Avenue,  had  eighteen’  dogs  se- 
cured in  his  cellar,  ready  tor  the  earliest  market. 
When  the  canine  harvest  is  thoroughly  reaped  In 
New  York  the  boys  not  unfrequently  go  to  sister 
cities,  where  the  crop  has  not  been  so  well  gleaned. 
It  is  bv  no  means  unusual  to  have  dogs  brought 
from  Jersey  or  from  Brooklyn.  Of  course,  if  this 
is  known,  the  dogs  are  not  purchased ; but  the  trick 
is  seldom  discovered  save  by  the  confession  of  the 
culprit  himself,  who  is  particularly  careful  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  till  he  has  made  his  bargain  and 
got  his  money. 


THE  MORGUE. 

Wf  give  on  page  429  an  illustration  of  a scene  in 
the  room  for  the  identification  of  the  unknown  dead, 
in  the  Morgue,  or  dead-house,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Buildings  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
East  River,  on  the  Bellevue  Hospital  grounds. 
This  institution  takes  its  name  from  a similar  one 
in  Paris  which  has  existed  for  many  years. 

The  use  of  the  Morgue  is  not  limited,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  to  the  remains  of  persons  unknown. 
Sometimes,  when  the  name  and  residence  of  the  de- 
ceased are  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities,  the 
body  is  nevertheless  taken  to  the  Morgue — it  may 
be  from  considerations  of  the  public  health  ; it  may 
be  from  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  landlords 
to  receive  the  body , or,  it  may  be  from  considera- 
tion for  the  family  not  prepared  for  such  a spectacle ; 
and,  finally,  it  may  be  from  errors  in  the  address  of 
the  deceased.  At  the  Morgue,  also,  are  deposited 
the  bodies  of  new-born  children,  found  in  the  sewers 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Morgue  supplies  a want  long  felt  in  this  city, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  restoring 
many  unknown  bodies  to  anxious  friends  or  rela- 
tives. Heretofore,  for  want  of  such  accommoda- 
tion, bodies  of  persons  unknown  have  necessarily 
been  hurried  off  to  Potter’s  Field.  When  once 
consigned  to  the  burial  trenches  of  that  place  their 
recovery  was  next  to  impossible. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  die  in  this  city  of 
whom  absolutely  nothing  is  known ; and  it  is  a dis- 
grace to  the  metropolis  that  until  now  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  their  identification. 

The  coroners  under  whose  charge  such  cases  first 
come  have  exerted  themselves  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Application  was  made  by  them  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  means 
of  advertising  such  persons,  but  without  avail ; and 
it  was  not  until  a short  time  since  that  Councilman 
George  H.  Mackay  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
procured  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  Since 
that  time  (April  18),  thirty-five  unknown  bodies 
have  been  advertised. 

The  Morgue  is  a large  square  apartment,  well 
lighted  from  two  sides.  It  has  stone-walls,  and  the 
floor,  which  is  laid  with  tile,  is  some  three  feet  be- 
neath the  ground  level.  On  one  side  are  arranged 
tour  show-tables,  about  three  by  six  feet  in  size ; 
from  each  table  is  an  India-rubber  tube,  terminating 
in  a vase,  through  which  the  Cro:on  water  constant- 
ly passes,  and  is  distributed  over  the  table.  Behind 
the  tables,  on  the  wall,  are  rows  of  hooks.  The 
bodies  are  here  exposed  to  view,  and  by  the  arrange- 
ment spoken  of  are  kept  constantly  showered  with 
the  water.  The  hooks  are  intended  to  hang  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  persons  upon.  A glass  par- 
tition shuts  off  the  tables  from  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  prevents  any  odor  that  may  arise  from 
the  bodies  escaping.  Connected  with  the  Morgue 
are  offices  for  the  coroners,  and  a room  for  autopsies 
under  their  direction.  There  is  also  on  the  same 
floor  an  autopsy-room  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  miserably  close,  confined,  dirty 
rooms  before  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

A physician,  who  was  well  known  In  St.  Peters- 
burg tor  his  eminent  skill  and  extensive  practice, 
was  summoned  one  winter  day  by  a servant  to  at- 
tend the  wealthy  Prince  “ Soundso,”  who  had  just 
arrival  from  Moscow,  and  was  stopping  at  the  first 
hotel  in  city,  No.  6. 

The  Doctor,  who  knew  the  Prince  by  reputation, 
instantly  responded  to  the  call,  and  in  a few  moments 
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mounted  the  well-known  steps  and  reached  the  door 
of  the  ante-chamber,  where,  having  rung  the  bell, 
he  was  received  by  two  lackeys  in  gold-laced  livery, 
who  relieved  him  of  his  fur  cloak.  Another  servant 
now  came  forward,  and,  politely  saluting  him,  re- 
quested him  to  bo  seated  while  he  announced  his 
visit  to  the  Prince.  He  then  left  the  room  on  tip- 
toe. A long  time  elapsed,  until  finally  the  Doctor 
became  impatient  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he 
listened  for  a moment,  but  hearing  no  sound  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  ante-room,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  servants  had  disappeared.  Still  his  sus- 
picion was  not  aroused,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
inner  apartments,  which  he  found  brilliantly  lighted 
but  unoccupied.  He  came  at  last  to  a back-door, 
which  stood  wide  open,  and  retraced  his  steps  with 
a heart  filled  with  a sad  presentiment.  His  costly 
fur  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently and  shouted  with  a loud  voice,  which  soon 
brought  up  the  terrified  host,  who  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  than  that  the  apartments  had 
been  engaged  only  an  hour  previously  by  three  gen- 
tlemen. He  lent  his  own  cloak  to  the  Doctor,  who, 
being  a philosopher,  went  home  quite  satisfied  with 
his  good  lupk  in  having  retained  his  purse  and 
watch. 

BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS, 

Down  it  came— the  summer  shower — 
Bursting  from  the  nimbus  cloud. 

Spending  its  impetuous  power 

On  the  great  tree,  strong  and  proud. 

And  the  great  tree  murmur’d  loud 
As  it  caught  the  summer  shower — 

Turn’d  it  to  a diamond  dower. 

When  the  cloud,  its  passion  spent, 

Brokafcnd  drifted,  pale  and  rent, 

Like  a king  refresh’d  with  wine, 

Shone  the  tree.  O heart  of  mine! 

Pass  through  passion's  frequent-  Aess 
W!th  a like  strong  steadfastness. 

Down  it  came — the  summer  shower— 
Rushing  through  the  sobbing  air; 

Beating  on  the  lilv-flower, 

Till  she  trembled  in  despair 
For  her  blossom,  white  and  fair. 

But  in  silence  bent  the  flower, 

Yielding  perfume  through  the  hour. 

Till  the  sunbeams  came  and  shed 
A new  glory  on  her  head, 

On  her  robes,  more  dazzling  white, 

And  her  crown  more  golden  bright. 

Thus — my  heart! — i9  patience  tried, 

Thus  is  meekness  glorified. 

Down  it  came — the  summer  rain — 

Dashing  through  the  darken’d  sky, 

On  the  green  and  tender  grain ; 

Which  received  it  with  a sigh, 

Quiver’d  in  each  blade,  and  nigh 
Bow’d  unto  the  earth  with  grief. 

But  a whisper  of  the  sheaf 
Raised  its  head,  and  so  it  stood, 

Swelling  into  bounteous  food; 

And  ere  yet  the  rain  was  o’er 
Glist’ning  gladder  than  before. 

Thus — my  heart! — may  dire  distress 
But  increase  thy  fruitfulness. 


A GREAT  TUSCAN  HOUSE. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  of  last  year  I 
went  down  by  rail  from  Florence  about  thirty-five 
miles  to  visit  some  friends  who  were  living  in  a fine 
old  villa  or  castle,  a portion  of  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  their  accommodation.  The  pleasure  derived 
from  these  visits  was  of  so  rare  a quality,  and  the 
house  itself  the  seat  of  such  agreeable  hospitality, 
is  so  extraordinary  in  its  character,  that  I deem 
both  worthy  of  a passing  word  of  description.  The 
house  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  but  it  is  also  inter- 
esting for  its  antiquity,  its  imposing  architecture, 
and  the  proud  vicissitudes  of  its  history.  The  re- 
gion in  which  it  stands,  near  the  confines  of  the  an- 
cient Duchy  of  Lucca,  is  one  of  the  most  garden- 
like  in  its  rich  cultivation,  as  well  as  charmiug  on 
account  of  its  varied  picturesque  beauty,  of  any  in 
all  Italy.  'The  plain  which  stretches  quite  to  the 
sea-coast,  near  which  the  ancient  mart  of  Pisa  stood, 
and  upon  which  the  modern  port  of  Leghorn  stands, 
is  screened  on  the  north  by  the  bold  ridges  of  the 
Apennine  Chain,  which,  running  toward  the  west, 
soon  unite  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  a picturesque 
valley,  between  two  spurs  of  this  wall  of  mountains, 
lies  the  quiet  little  town  of  Pescia.  It  bears  many 
traces  of  antiquity ; but  like  many  Tuscan  towns, 
is  tidy  and  in  good  repair.  It  is  the  abode  of  con- 
tentment, and  its  whole  aspect  is  that  of  peace.  If 
there  is  one  whose  heart  sorrow  has  broken,  let  him 
come  here.  If  there  is  a soul  which  the  world  has 
wronged,  or  which  has  wronged  itself  by  staining 
itself  with  crime,  that  would  escape  from  the  frowns 
of  the  society  which  it  had  offended,  and  devote  it- 
self to  repentance  and  purification,  in  this  sanctuary 
among  the  mountains,  it  will  find  the  repose  for 
which  it  sighs.  If  two  beings  whom  love  has  united 
would  enjoy  their  bliss  withdrawn  from  the  profane 
gaze  ot  the  world,  here  is  the  spot  of  all  others  upon 
which  Nature  has  bestowed’ congenial  charms. 

Before  the  railroad  which  connects  Florence  with 
Lucca  was  built,  not  many  travelers  ever  passed 
through  the  region  which  I am  describing.  Now 
and  then  only  a rich  foreigner  in  his  luxurious  trav- 
eling carriage  biyvled  along  those  fine  roads,  jour- 
neying from  the  maritime  cities  toward  the.  Tuscan 
capital.  On  one  side  of  the  route  the  eye  Tests 
upon  broad,  fertile  levels,  crowded  with  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  olive  trees,  and  grape-vines  loaded  w ith 
juicy  fruits  sweeping  in  graceful  festoons  from  one 
dwarf  maple  to  another.  In  the  opposite  direction 
the  vision  is  solaced  with  a view  of  the  mountains, 
half  hid  vyider  the  purple  and  silver  brume  of  an 
Italian  atmosphere. 

In  this  region,  and  but  a few  miles  from  th«  now 
favorite  resort  of  Monte  Catini,  the  visitor  will  ob- 
serve across  the  country  a pile  of  gray  medieval 
buildings,  with  au  aspect  so  imposing  as  to  awaken 


a curiosity  to  learn  something  of  its  name  and  his- 
tory. It  is  “ Bella  Vista,"  one  of  the  mansions  of 
the  Buondelmonti  and  Feroni  families,  which,  united 
by  marriage  several  centuries  ago,  were  among  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Florentine  nobil- 
ity. The  house  has  the  castellated  solidity'  of  war- 
like times.  It  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  of  three 
lofty  stories,  stretching  several  hundred  feet  in  ex- 
treme length,  with  a depth  of  well  toward  a hun- 
dred feet.  The  structure  is  flanked  at  the  angles 
by  octagonal  towers,  with  summits  carried  consid- 
erably above  the  level  of  the  general  mass.  From 
the  second  story  a projecting  terrace  of  stone  is  con- 
tinued quite  around  the  building,  forming  a walk 
of  nearly  a mile  in  extent.  'I  here  are  more  than  a 
hundred  windows  in  the  house  covered  with  heavy 
bars  of  iron.  The  porches  are  massive  and  lofty, 
and  of  proportions  so  ample  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  grand  scale  of  the  interior  of  the  house  to  which 
they  conduct. 

The  mansion  has  hardly  been  inhabited  for  forty 
years.  The  family  which  built  it  has  long  been  in 
decay ; indeed  one  branch,  the  Buondelmonti,  long 
since  became  extinct.  The  large  tracts  of  fertile 
lands  which  belonged  to  it  in  its  day  of  pride,  in- 
cluding eighty-five  little  poderi,  or  farms,  which 
formed  the  domain  around  this  great  house,  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  many  small  proprietors. 
The  artificial  terrace,  or  mole,  upon  which  the  house 
is  built,  is  not  less  than  four  acres  in  extent.  Un- 
der it  are  the  vaults,  constructed  with  great  solidity, 
in  which  were  stored  the  corn,  oil,  and  wine  pro- 
duced by  the  many  fertile  acres  belonging  to  the 
estate. 

An  American  gentleman  and  lady  from  our  metro- 
politan city,  whose  daughter  is  married  in  Florence, 
have  found  it  pleasant  to  pass  several  years  in  Tus- 
cany. One  of  the  noblest  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Florence  has  been  their  residence,  and  several  sum- 
mers have  been  passed  at  the  superb  old  villa  of 
Bella  Vista.  It  is  a retreat  of  refined  tranquillity' 
for  which  a poet-hermit  might  sigh,  and  a baronial 
house  of  such  proud  historic  memories  that  the  most 
favored  son  of  fortnne  might  covet  it  as  the  home 
of  his  ambitious  hopes. 

My  American  friends  had  seen  the  house  in  their 
excursions  in  that  part  of  Tuscany',  and,  with  the 
feelings  which  belong  to  the  sumptuous  life  of  our 
nation,  were  determined  to  live  in  it.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  summer  furniture  was  put  into 
a sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the 
family,  a few  guests,  and  the  domestics  of  a first- 
’ class  city  establishment.  The  house  contains  more 
than  sixty  great  chambers,  or  stunzoni,  as  the  Ital- 
ians call  them.  The  walls  of  most  of  these,  though 
for  so  long  a time  empty  and  desolate,  are  clean 
and  unbroken.  The  massive  partitions,  and  the 
floors  of  masonry,  are  as  well-preserved  as  if  but  a 
single  generation,  instead  of  several  centuries,  had 
passed  since  they  were  constructed.  The  frescoes 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  many  of  the  rooms  are 
scarcely  injured  by  the  wear  of  time.  The  blended 
family  arms,  whether  carved  or  painted,  still  orna- 
ment the  w'alls.  The  great  hall  in  the  centre  of 
the  house  rises  to  the  full  height  of  the  roof,  and  its 
lofty'  doors  open  upon  the  principal  porch  on  one 
side,  and  upon  an  elevated  terrace  on  the  other. 
The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  sc  great  that  in  it 
could  be  placed  a first-class  Fifth  Avenue  house, 
that  type  of  modern  splendor  and  modern  magnifi- 
cence. Into  this  vast  hall  the  suits  of  apartments 
in  each  of  the  wings  open.  With  the  great  outer 
door9  thrown  wide  in  summer,  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  gentle  odors  of 
the  cultivated  plains  on  the  other,  refresh  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villa.  In  this  great  cool  cloister 
exercise  is  taken  at  mid-day,  unexposed  to  the 
heats  of  the  sun’s  glare.  Besides  the  great  stair- 
case of  ceremony  in  the  centre  there  are  others  in 
the  four  towers,  leading  from  the  foundation  to  the 
summit  of  the  house.  If  there  were  a hundred 
guests  it  would  be  easy  to  be  alone,  in  one  of  the 
remote  silent  chambers,  near  the  roof,  or  hide  to 
read  or  dream  upon  a balcony,  on  the  shady  side  of 
one  of  the  turrets,  with  a prospect  before  the  eye  of 
thirty  miles  over  the  plain. 

What  a seat  of  generous  hospitality  this  house 
has  been  in  the  olden.time ! The  proudest  lords  and 
Lulies  of  Tuscany  have  lodged  in  these  chambers, 
danced  in  the  saloons,  and  eaten  at  tables  of  luxury 
sp^ad  in  the  great  hall.  There  are  traces  on  the 
walls  where  silken  tapestries  were  hung,  and  the 
two  state  bedchambers  with  raised  platforms  in 
ample  niches,  on  which  stood  beds  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  carved  and  gilded  ornaments.  There  is 
the  spacious  vaulted  kitchen  in  which  twenty  fires 
blazed— fires  long  since  gone  out.  But  once  more 
they  are  kindled  at  the  bidding  of  those  come  from 
that  mysterious  Western  World  to  which  the  Tus- 
can gave  his  name. 

The  lady  and  gentleman  whose  guest  I was  were 
tor  three  summers  the  sole  tenants  of  this  patrician 
house.  Except  the  six  domestics  of  the  city  estab- 
lishment, none  others  slept  beneath  the  roof  when 
no  visitors  were  at  the  villa.  As  I wandered 
through  the  great  vaulted  chambers,  or  lingered  on 
the  grand  staircase,  I thought  of  the  time  when 
that  noble  roof  had  given  shelter  to  scores  of  guests. 
The  lords  and  ladies  of  Florence,  in  the  proudest 
time  of  its  history,  had  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  munificent  Buondelmonti.  All  the  culture  and 
social  refinement  of  that  period  had  had  from  time 
to  time  their  representations  there.  The  gay  laugh 
of  the  young  I could  easily  fancy  still  ringing  in 
the  tapestried  chambers,  in  the  long  gallery,  and 
the  vast  hall;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  walls  might 
still,  in  gentle  whispers,  repeat  the  words  which 
they  had  echoed  long  ago.  But  the  gay  crowd 
was  gone,  and  with  it  the  equipages  and  the  brill- 
iant train  of  attendants,  and  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  wealth  and  luxury  and  pride.  The 
great  stables  in  which  a hundred  horses  were  fed 
are  empty  and  neglected.  The  gardens  in  which 
bloomed  flowers  of  all  hues,  whose  odors  filled  the 
mansion,  are  a scene  of  picturesque  decay.  The 
terraces  are  crumbling,  the  balustrades  are  broken ; 
tfie  steps  li  ive  lost  their  original  angle,  and  the 
maTble  coping  of  the  basins  in  which  fountains 
played  has  no  longer  its  harmonious  lines.  The 


visitor  may  sit  down  upon  the  base  of  an  over- 
thrown column,  with  arm  resting  upon  a fragment 
of  whnt  was  once  a graceful  statue,  and  muse  upon 
the  changes  which  time  and  circumstance  have 
wrought.  A feeling  of  sweet  poetic  sadness  steals 
through  the  mind,  and  a new  impression  is  received 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  the  perish- 
ableness of  earthly  things.  How  vain  now  seems 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  honor ! Into 
how  narrow  a span  are  rounded  the  enjoyments  of 
human  life ! Spectator  of  such  a scene,  new  lessons 
of  wisdom  are  learned ; and  it  may  be  for  the  first 
time  a profounder  conviction  enters  the  mind  that 
the  only  imperishable  realities  are  hid  in  that  mys- 
terious future  of  which  we  can  now  only  vaguely 
dream. 

Toward  nightfall  it  was  the  habit  of  my  friends 
of  the  castle  to  make  excursions  by  different  roads 
or  paths  into  the  region  surrounding  this  ancient 
patrician  domain.  Sometimes  we  went  oti  foot 
through  the  sequestered,  fragrant  lanes,  and  some- 
times we  drove  along  the  public,  but  always  quiet 
and  well-kept,  highway.  The  drive  would  be  ex- 
tended ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  villa,  but  nev- 
er so  far  that  its  imposing  medieval  tojrers  were 
not  still  within  sight.  It  was  the  hour  when  the 
heats  of  the  day  were  past,  and  the  calm  of  an  Ital- 
ian evening  was  settling  clown  upon  all  nature.  A 
delicious  even-tide  coolness  rested  upon  the  plain, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  neighboring  mountains  gave 
new  hues  to  the  landscape.  Whichever  way  the 
eve  wandered  it  was  regaled  with  the  bright  and 
ever-varying  tints  which  in  theRe  regions  immedi- 
ately precede  and  follow  the  day’s  "decline.  The 
sun  shot  his  javelin-like  rays  through  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  slant  light  streaming  across 
the  fertile  plains  gave  to  the  leaves  of  the  olive- 
trees  a softer  tint  of  silver,  and  to  the  mulberry  a 
deeper  hue  of  gold. 

One  afternoon  we  drove  five  miles  to  the  convent, 
perched  upon  a shelf  of  rock  overlooking  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Pescia.  The  community  consists 
of  more  than  thirty  brothers  of  the  order  of  San  Do- 
menico. 'The  edifice  is  a structure  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  built  with  the  same  massive  solidity  which 
makes  most  of  the  great  religious  houses  of  Italy 
possess  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  a sanc- 
tuary and  a fortress  — a secure  retreat  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a shelter  from 
its  warlike  strifes  and  persecutions.  In  its  best 
days  three  hundred  monks  were  lodged  in  this  con- 
vent of  Pescia.  The  vaulted  corridors  leading  to 
long  lines  of  cells  or  small  chambers ; the  interior 
cloisters  overlooking  court,  garden,  or  turf-covered 
nook ; and  the  exterior  hggie,  from  which  far-ex- 
tended views  across  the  Tuscan  plains  are  had,  nil 
go  to  make  up  this  holy  mansion  in  which  cetr.u- 
ries  ago  hundreds  of  stern  devotees  passed  their- 
ascetic  life,  and  where  they  intoned  their  pious 
hymns  and  prayers,  but  now  almost  silent  and  de- 
serted. 

The  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  who  was  apprised 
of  our  intended  visit,  came  out  to  welcome  us  at 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  mansion.  After  con- 
ducting us  through  the  chapels  and  cloisters  we 
were  led  to  a loggia,  from  which  the  monks  enjoy 
their  finest  prospects  over  broad  plains  stretching 
toward  the  sea.  We  were  presented  to  some  of 
the  brothers,  who  received  ns  not  only  with  less  re- 
servo than  we  expected  from  their  rigid  order,  but 
with  eyes  beaming  with  lively  sympathy,  and  words 
and  looks  full  of  a genial  and  even  gay  expression. 
They  showed  us  such  works  of  art  in  fresco  as  dec- 
orate the  walls  of  their  ancient  house.  We  in- 
spected their  store  of  relics — the  cherished  treasures 
of  all  such  religions  establishments — with  what  rev- 
erence we  were  able  to  feel.  After  we  had  wan- 
dered through  the  long  galleries,  climbed  to  high- 
est terrace,  and  descended  to  deepest  vault,  they 
were  sure  that  we  needed  refreshment.  We  were 
glad  after  our  small  fatigues  to  rest  at  last  in  the 
refectory.  There  a repast  of  wine,  dried  nuts,  and 
figs  had  been  spread,  of  which  we  were  invited  to 
partake.  The  wine  was  a product  of  plantations 
belonging  to  the  convent,  and  its  color,  a lively 
pink  tint,  was  unlike  any  I had  before  seen.  We 
found  its  flavor  as  genial  as  its  hue,  and  its  inspira- 
tion so  subtle  as  to  linger  until  the  sun  had  set,  and 
the  day’s  enjoyments  were  over.  Pleased  with  the 
tranquillity  of  this  pious  retirement  and  the  beauty 
of  the  region  around,  the  transcendental  aspirations 
of  my  earlier  life  were  for  a moment  revived,  and  I 
asked  the  monks  if  I might  come  and  pass  a sum- 
mer under  the  shelter  of  their  sacred  roof.  The  in- 
quiry was  accepted  as  made  with  sincerity,  and  the 
response  was  what  I was  already  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. You  are  welcome  to  become  a lodger  in  our  ‘ 
house  for  such  a period  as  may  suit  your  pleasure, 
convenience,  or  caprice;  sharing  the  society,  and 
the  frugal  table  of  our  community,  or  be  served  by 
one  of  us  in  your  own  cell.  I thanked  the  brothers 
for  this  expression  of  their  respect  and  confidence, 
assuring  them  that  I did  not  doubt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  my  poetic  whim  would  lead  me 
back  to  their  peaceful  hermitage.  Several  of  the 
brothers  followed  us  down  the  mountain  to  the  pub- 
lic road,  where  we  took  leave,  receiving  the  bless- 
ing of  the  good  Abbe,  and  expressing  to  the  broth- 
ers our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kind- 
ness. We  drove  back  to  the  villa  as  the  evening 
shadows  fell.  That  night  I dreamed  of  cloisters, 
and  cowl,  and  a monkish  brotherhood. 


Thus  was  life  to  me  in  that  old  house  a new  ex- 
perience. A tew  calm  summer  or  autumn  days 
passed  there  are  so  many  more  added  to  the  many 
bright  days  of  a prolonged  sojourn  in  this  classic 
land.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  the 
most  refilled  of  all  our  enjoyments.  Recollections 
of  romantic  visions  inspired  by  breathing  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  villa ; of  walks  and  drives  through 
the  charming  region  in  which  it  stands — of  tranquil 
evenings  of  sympathetic  converse  under  the  ancient 
porticoes,  with  thtf  musical  splash  of  the  broken 
fountains  in  the  ear,  and  glimpses  of  the  gigantic, 
dilapidated  statues  which  line  the  avenue  before  the 
eye,  will  long  remain  among  the  most  agreeable 
memories  of  my  Italian  life. 

Qrigmaf  from 
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Empt.oymf.ot,  “Pleasant  and  Profitable.” 
— Agents  wanted  to  sell  New  Physiognomy — 1000 
engravings,  price  $5— and  other  illustrated  stand- 
ard works.  Send  stamp  for  terms  to  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York. 


“Unequaled  among  the  preparations  of  Ameri- 
can chemists — Burnett's  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair 
and  Florimel  for  the  Handkerchief.” — True  Flag 
(Boston). 


Moth  and  Freckles. — Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perky's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  SL, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Large  Dividend. 
MAMHATTAU 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

nos.  156  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

Organized  in  1850. 

H.  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary. 

' J.  L.  HALSEY,  Assistant  Secretary, 
a -N.  ST  Eli  BINS,  Actuary. 

U.GUPIFFARD,}  Medical  Examlner9' 

ADVANTAGES  over  ALL  OTHEE  COMPANIES. 

Dividends  annually ; dividend  1860,  now  payable,  forty 
per  cent.  Annual  receipts  nearly  $2,000,000.  No  claims 
unpaid.  All  forms  of  Life  Policies  issued.  Non-forfeiting 
Life  and  Endowment  Policies,  payable  in  fire  and  ten  an- 
nual payments.  Notes  taken  for  part  of  the  premium. 
Expenses  less  than  any  cash  Company.  Policies'  incon- 
testable. 

ZW  .Solicitors  wanted  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 
Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS, 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  Ac. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visite 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  Ac. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 

ART  LETT  & DEMI  (REST'S  FAMILY  SEWING 
MACHINES '-'plendid  terms  for  general  and  ex- 

clusive agencies,  No.  473  Broadway.  The  best  machine  for 
practical  use,  and  the  most  reliable  sewing  machine  ever 
offered.  Send  for  circular  to  4T3  Broadway,  New  York. 


mikGIC 

Timekeeper 

And  Vest  Chain,  $2  00 


A genuine  English  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Composite 
Timekeeper,  with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial, 
in  handsome  ca.ie*.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
ranted for  2 years;  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  a most 
elegant  and  PERFECTLY  rki.iaule  Pocket  Companion  and 
magnificent  PRESENT  tor  Ladies'  or  Gentlemens'  use. 
Price*  each,  small  size,  witii  a rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest 
Chain,  only  $J.  Mailed  free.  Agents  Wanted  every 
where.  Price  list  free.  Address  M.  A.  NK1LE  & CO., 
Imnorters  of  Watches,  &c.,  S.  E.  corner  Broadway  and 
Pulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Established  1847. 


Br asatiretfc’g  Fills. 


INFLUENZA,  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  when  no  bleeding  is  permit- 
ted, a free  use  of  these  Pills  soon  modifies  the  alarming 
symptoms,  and  perseverance,  according  to  the  directions, 
usually  quickly  cures;  and  certainly  nothing  is  risked  in 
using  Brandreth’s  Pills.  For  cold,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
pains  of  the  head,  dizziness,  and  apoplexy,  no  medicine' 
can  be  compared  to  them.  In  erysipelas,  fever  and  ague, 
small-pox,  and  in  all  the  diseases  of  childhood,  their  use 
insures  a speedy  recovery  of  health.  They  produce  these 
results  simply  by  taking  from  the  blood  its  impurities, 
leaving 

THIS  VITAL  FLUID  FREE 
to  aid  a weak  *'  locality”  to  recover  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary “ status”  or  health. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  HAVE  AFFINITY  FOR  THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  DISEASE, 


AND  CAUSE  ITS 

CERTAIN  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  BODY. 
Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  all  respectable  dealers  in  medicines. 


HEW  MUSIC. 

JUBILATE  DEO  inG;  J.  R.  Thomas:  companion  to 
his  celebrated  Te  Deurn  in  G.  Price  60  cents.  Prom- 
enade,  Morceau  de  Salon,  J.  Jasienski;  very  brilliant  and 
beautiful:  price  60  cents.  Pride  of  mv  Heart,  Farewell; 
a charming  little  Ballad,  by  Wm.  F.  Wellman;  price  30 
cents.  There  is  but  one  Sweet  Song ; words  by  J.  H. 
JHcNaughten,  music  by  Virginia  Gabriel ; price  50  cents. 
Sent  postage  paid  on  the  receipt  of  marked  price.  WM. 
A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  647  Broadway,  New  York. 

Rebellion  Record,  Part  57, 

Containing  the  continuation  of  Gen.  Lee's  Report,  and 
those  of  his  Subordinate  Officers.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits of  Gen.  Geo.  W,  Morell  and  Gen.  Frank  Washburn. 
Price  60  cents.  This  day  published  by  D.  VAN  NOS- 
TRAND, No.  192  Broadway. 

V Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Mosgidt©  Nets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 

Th7>F  JULY  MUSIC. 

THE  NATIONAL  JUBILEE  SONG,  by  Konrad 
Trailer,  with  spirited  words  and  soul-stirring  melody,  30c. 

OUR  SONG  OF  LIBERTY,  by  H.  Millard— a charm- 
ing mt-lody,  with  very  patriotic  words,  £0c. 

THE  GOOD  TIME  HAS  COMIC,  BOYS,  by  A.  Dis- 
pecker— spirited,  patriotic,  and  very  popular,  30c. 

Published  by  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOKEST,  No,  473 
. Broadway.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or  sold  at 
all  the  music  stores.  . 
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The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  following  Works  by  MaH,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains ; Explorations  of  New  Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter ; Descriptions  of 
the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunt- 
ing them ; with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  & c.  By 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Prairie  Traveller.”  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00. 

GOLDWIN  SMITHS  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a Lecture 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  December,  1864,  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $ 1 75. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “ No  Name,”  “ The 
Woman  in  White,”  “ The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “ Antonina,”  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $i  60;  Cloth,  $2  00.  m 

BULWER'S  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

SANS  MERCL ; or , Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy 
Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and  Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

THE  TOLLERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor  Hugo,  Author  of 
“ Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “ Bar- 
bara’s History,”  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  My  Brother’s  Wife,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERLCK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Author  of  a “ History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  “ Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “Maxwell 
Drewitt,”  “The  Race  for  Wealth,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

ANDERSON VLLLE  PRLSON.  A Narrative  of  Andersonville,  drawn  from  the 
Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  the  Jai^\  With  the  Argument 
of  Colonel  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spencer.  1 21110, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $ 1 75. 

NAPOLEON'S  CyESAR.  The  History  of  Julius  C®sar.  By  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Superfine  Edition,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$3  5o* 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

10  0 ,000 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  [to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  26  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT  tk  DEMORE8T8  Elastic  Stutoh  Prac- 
tical Family  SEWING  MACHINE— Price  $26. 


NEW  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Tire  Offering.  A Collection  of  New  Church  Music, 
consisting  of  Metrical  Tunes,  Chants,  Sentences,  Quartets, 
Motets,  and  Anthems.  By  L.  H.  Southard. 

This  is  a collection  of  New  Music,  and  not  merely  a new 
collect  ion  of  Old  Music.  The  established  reputation  of  Mr. 
Southard  will  attract  to  this  volume  the  attention  of  those 
with  whom  really  good  music  in  a desirable  acquisition. 
Sent  post  paid.  Price,  $1  50.  OLIVER  D1TSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


ITU  IE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  U devoted  to 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy,  Psychology, 
Ethnology,  and  to  the  Intellectual,  Social,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  Nature  of  Man,  amply  illustrated.  Only  $2  a 
year.  July  No.  20  cents.  New  Vol.  Address  FOWLER 
& WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  GREAT  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perfect  Photographs  instantly  made  in  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Price  25  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MEEKER  & IT'  KFOItD,  106  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Be  on  the  Alert— Danger  is  at 
Hand ! 

This  has  been  a sickly  season.  The  medical  faculty 
prophecy  evil  in  the  future.  They  think  pestilence  is  on 
the  wing  for  America.  Suppose  this  to  be  true,  what  is 
the  best  defense  against  it?  REDOUBLED  NERVOUS 
VIGOR.  This  is  ilie  only  protection  against  PANIC  as 
well  as  against  the  PRINCIPLE  OF  INFECTION.  Why 
do  not  those  who  predict  the  epidemic  propose  an  adequate 
preventive?  There  IS  one;  a tonic,  nervine,  and  altera- 
tive, competent  to  shield  the  system  against  the  subtle  el- 
ements of  disease,  whether  they  float  hither  on  the  winds 
from  distant  lands,  or  rise  like  vapor  from  our  own  soil, 
or  are  incorporated  with  the  universal  fluid.  This  ONE 
PREVENTIVE,  of  which  there  is  no  duplicate  among  the 
compounds  either  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  is 
HOST ETTER’S  STOMACH  BtTTKKS. 

Remember  that  it  is  a specific  for  all  the  complaints 
which  lay  the  system  open  to  visitations  of  deadly  epidem- 
ics. If  you  are  dyspeptic,  it  renews  the  vigor  of  your  di- 
gestive powers,  gives  you  appetite,  and  restores  your 
cheerfulness.  If  you  are  nervous,  it  invigorates  every 
fibre  of  your  nervous  system,  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  it  beging,  to  the  extremities,  where  it  terminates. 
If  you  are  bilious,  it  disciplines  your  unruly  liver,  and 
brings  the  action  of  that  organ  into  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is,  iu  short,  an  invigorant  and  altera- 
tive so  powerful  that  Nature,  with  Hostetter’s  Bitters  for 
her  ally,  may  bid  defiance  alike  to  native  malaria  aud  for- 
eign infection.  If  this  enegiy  we  hear  of,  this  disease 
which  is  desolating  Europe,  is  really  bound  hitherward,  it 
behooves  the  prudent  to  put  on  their  armor,  to  clot  lie 
themselves  with  invulnerability  as  far  as  human  means 
will  permit,  by  preparing  the  system  for  resistance  with 
this  pure  vegetable  antidote. 


BARTLETT  & DEMOREST’S  SEWING  MACHINE, 
with  recent  and  valuable  improvements,  makes  the 
elastic  and  most  desirable  stitch,  and  is  in  every  particu- 
lar the  ne  plus  ultra  family  Sewing  Machine.  Price  $25. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT  WHISKERS  OR 
MUSTACHES  ? We  will  send  free  by  mail  a rec- 
ipe which  will  force  them  to  grow  on  the  smoothest  face, 
or  hair  on  bald  heads,  in  six  weeks.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  I 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25 '1  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  bust,  $1  *5  A lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  ft  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  $ lb. 

OOLONG,  7uc.,  80c.,  90c. : best,  $1  H lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  731b. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best  $i  20 71  lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

' (Post-Office  J3ox  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,.  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  op  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  June  23, 1866. 


DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  July, 
NOW  READY.— This  Number  contains  nurm-roiw 
valuable  and  attractive  features,  comprising  a beautiful 
Fairy  Song,  arranged  for  the  Piano;  Original  Poems  and 
Entertaining  Stories  by  eminent  writers;  Elegant  I n 
graving! ; with  other  interesting,  useful,  and  valuable 
Items,  including  the  Summer  Fashions,  full-size  Patterns, 
&c.,  *c.,  universally  acknowledged  the  Model  Parlor  Mag- 
aziue  of  America.  Single  copies,  30  cents;  Yearly,  $3; 
with  a beautiful  premium  to  each  subscriber.  Address 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMORE8T,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  If.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPQUXS. 

It  was  parly  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  mouths  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  he  very  usefiil  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the’  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  W it  h. 
in  two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  hn4 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  aud  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more,  phe 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  I first  advertised  it  under  the  ns*ne  of  WHITB 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidnev  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonai-y  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  PEOFEiKTOit,' 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  A VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  III, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  * 

General  Agents  fob  Ttre  West. 


3 

a 


BUY  IT  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY. 

T ho  Gold  Modal,,  I 
Sewing  Machine.  | 
Price  only  $5  00.  | 

F,ntirety  new,  useful,  strong,  compact,  elegant,  H 
perfect  in  form,  and  cheap.  Fully  licensed  and  Q 
patented,  with  latest  useful  improvements.  Ite-  P 
liable  in  its  work ; does  not  drop  stitches.  Sews  ** 
firm,  and  with  great  swiftness.  Will  not  ravel 
out.  Sews  the  stitch  the  same  on  both  sides.  5- 
Will  not  break  threads.  Does  what  no  other  Q 
machine  will  do,  no  matter  what  price.  Smart  ” 
Agents  can  make  $20  or  $30  per  dav,  $100  per  P 
week,  $400  per  month,  $5000  per  year.  We  are  fj 
now  ready  to  receive  proposals  to  establish  per-  O 
nianent  agencies  throughout  the  country.  Single  3 
machines  sent  per  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.  h* 
Address  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE  2 
CO.,  S.  E.  corner  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  N.  Y.  g- 

BUY  IT  FOR  YOUR  WIFE.  P 


BARTLETT  & DEMO  RENT’S  SEWING  MACHINE 
has  a combination  of  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
first-class  practical  machine  for  all  kinds  of  family  sewing, 
with  all  the  desirable  attachments.  Price  $25.  . 

<K  "9  Cjfk  A MONTH ! N iw  Business  fob  Agents. 
yAUV  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine, 

CbY  & PKR  YKAR  P»ld  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 

NpAxi'Uf'w  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chickgo,  Illinois. 

WANTED!  ' 

CiOnO  PER  MONTH  paid  to  Agents  to  introduce 
’P+CVJVJ  our  new  $15,  $18,  and  $20  Sewing  Machines, 
Ketchum  s Patent.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MONADNOCK  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Wincheudon,  .Mass. 


GOLD  FENS. 

If  yon  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  rect  ive  cir. 
eular  showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 

A LADY,  who  has  been  cured  of  great  nervous  debiL 
ity,  after  many  years  of  misery,  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  fellow-sufferers  the  sure  means  of  relief.  Ad- 
dress,  inclosing  a stamp,  MRS.  M.  MERRIT  T,  P.  O.  Box 
308,  Bost  on,  Maas.,  and  the  prescription  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  only  good  $26  Sewing  Maclrine 
In  the  country.  Every  machine  warranted  as  represented. 
Machines  furnished  with  tables.  We  have,  also  a pateut 
treadle  that  can  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  table  for  op- 
erating any  cheap  machine  in  use.  Send  for  circular  to 
Sibley  & Stoops,  No.  643  Broadway,  New  York. 


BURGLAR-PROOF  DOOR-I.OCK  FASTENER.  Wltai 
every  body  wants.  Sample  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HEART  DISEASE. 


A new  department  is  now  open  at  the  New  York  Med- 
ical University,  No.  SO  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City,  lor 
the  cure  of  this  formidable  malady,  and  Nervous  Affections 
generally,  by  the  scientific  applications  of  the  New  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  Valuable  Medical  Books  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt  of  postage,  25  cts.  Dr.  J.  Waltkb  c oott,  President. 


For  Merchant*  Druggists,  and  an  »uo  a isu  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  A mams  Pbess  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


Bartlf.tt  & demorkst\s  sewing  machine, 

fully  licensed  to  use  the  Wheeler  & Wilson  four-mo- 
tion feed,  Howe  needle,  and  Singer  tension — alllndi-pensa- 
ble  for  a first-class,  reliable  Sewing  Machine.  Price  $25. 


FISHING  TACKLE, 

In  all  its  varieties,  for  sale  by  A.  DRAPER,  No.  63 
Nassau  Street,  one  door  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


, ROOK  S FT  ^ Patent  Snap- 
V aud  Catch-Ein 
9 Ki.-h-lloolf.  A 
perfect  trap; 
ie  fish’s  mouth ; sportsmen  and  bojs  all 

_ Send  30  cents  and  stamp  for  two  sample 

books,  or  $1  25  for  one  dozen,  and  trade-prices,  to  JO- 
SEPH BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  New  York.  Room  35. 

Original  from  ■ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  (MICHIGAN 


MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 


>r"  *'  * 


F REN  CH 

SELF  FASTENING 

BUTTONS 


PERFECT  FITTING 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A SET  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY $2  60 

A SET  OF  JET  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  GREEN  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  FROSTED  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY  ...  3 00 

A SET  OF  IVORY  JEWELRY 2 60 

Sunt  Free  by  Mail  to  any  Addbess. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  op  Laoes  and  Fancy  Goods, 

727  Broadway,  New  York. 


UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Tlie  beat  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggist 

THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  < 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  ob  Three  fob  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSIC—400  pages— 100  Illus- 
trations.  $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  tlie  Author,  K B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


VERMONTERS,  wherever  they  are,  should  send  for  tiio 
Catalogue  of  200  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  of 
Vermont  Scenery,  published  and  for  sale  nt  a reduced 
price,  by  A.  F.  STYLES.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  free  to  any  address. 


THE  SUNDAY  LIQUOR  LAW.— A CONTENTED  MIND. 

Norail  “Come  along  homo  wid  ye,  Darlint,  and  get  a bit  o’  sleep,  and  ye’ll  soon  be  Better.” 

Barney.  “Better!  (hie) — Better,  is  it?  Shure  and  thin  I don’t  want  to  be  any  Better  than  I am! — Long  life  to  Mister  Kardozy 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


OCT  OF  THE  CITY, 

TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS, Ag’t, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOO TS,  SH OES,  &c. 

575  Broadwaj^New  York. 

Directions  for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  out  line  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  aa  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
in  figure  B,  viz : msw»jah|—  — w 

1st.— The  Ball  of  the  foot. 

Sn.— The  Low  Instep.  UEgCtS  ■ 

■K— 1 

8th.— The  Ancle. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  IIotcL 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. ; 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Orders  must  be  received  early  to  be  satisfactorily  filled 
with  our  best  quality  brilliant  colored  Fireworks.  FUN- 
STON  & SCOFIELD,  9 Dey  Street,  near  Broadway. 


1 AH'  SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Female  Beau- 
1 UU  ties  for  25c.  Address  B.  L.  FOX,  84  Varick  St., 
New  York  City.  This  advertisement  is  good  for  3 years. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 

SSSBSr  sebaum  Manufacturers, 69‘2Broadway, 

li  |, | — JV  near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 

El'1  tall  at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 

era  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
VKU^jflF  goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $S0  each. 

ET  REMINGTON  &.SONS, 


Cholera  Prevented  and  Cured , also  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
and  disorders  of  bowels.  $1  box,  $8  doz.  Gus  Vannort, 
Hanesville,  Sid. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Steinway  & Sons’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


&This  House  is  tub  Largest  in  the  City, and  was 
Established  in  184S. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


(ILLON  & FOGGAN’S  Superbly  enameled  SNOW- 
> WHITE  STEEL  SHIRT-COLLAR,  $1  per  Mail. 

78  NASSAU  STREET,  New  Yoke. 


Jill  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

{ POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  ono  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers, 
r Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  <fc  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


MADAME  JUMEUS  “MAMMARIAL  BALM"  for  en- 
larging and  beautifying  the  form.  Mechanical  ap- 
pliances used  when  necessary.  Madame  Jumel’s  WRIN- 
KLE OBLITERATOK.  Depot,  363  CANAL  STREET. 
Orders  mailed  to  Agent  for  Madame  Jumel  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Send  for  Circular. 


OF  THE 

MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  good3,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  ini 
fringements  on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  85  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  Bilver  medals,  at 
the  Principal  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  ail 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steimvay’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction"  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 

CLOSF.L%AS  COULD  HE  DONE  WITHOUT  INFBtNGEMENT  OF 

patent  bights),  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
tlie  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  llanos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  every  imano  manufactured  by 
them,  without  increase  op  oost  to  tlie  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JULY,  1866. 


(GENGEMBRE’S  PATENT.) 

PUT  ON  and  TAKEN  OFF  in  a MOMENT  by  any 
one,  without  sewing,  eyelet,  screw,  rivet,  or  cut  in  the 
cloth.  They  can  be  changed  from  one  garment  to  another 
in  an  instant.  Will  never  pull  off  nor  tear  the  cloth. 
Made  in  every  style  for  LADIES’,  GENTS',  and  CHIL- 
DREN’S wear,  and  for  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

In  order  to  let  the  public  at  once  see  the  great  advan- 
tages of  these  goods,  we  offer  to  send  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  one  set  SLEEVE 
BUT  I ONS,  Ladies’  or  Gents’,  Plain,  40c.,  Fancy,  60c.  per 
set;  Ono  Dozen  SUSPENDER  BUTTONS,  40c. ; or  One 
Assorted  Box,  containing  one  dozen  each  for  Coats,  Vests, 
Pants,  and  Overcoats,  *1  75  per  box.  A full  descriptive 
list,  from  which  any  style  of  Button  can  be  ordered,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Call  on  or  address  W.  B. 
WATKINS,  Sole  Agent,  No.  416  Broadway,  coiner  Canal 
Street,  New  York  (P.  O.  Box  6S5S).  I'lease  state  where 
you  saw  the  advertisement.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

« Playing  from  one  to  tliirty-six  dif- 
jj&W  Cerent  tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50 
ES  to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
MH  Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
mg  M.  J.  PA1I.LARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
s tar  Maiden  Mine  (up  stairs),  New 

8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Cop ?/,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Eive  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Uauit.r's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Circulation  112,000. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stcreoscopticous,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  B.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 


262  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-I.OADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

fl  TheSC  Rl' 

one  half  ounce  oach 
" r to  120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 
Vrial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
Mjm  Ity.  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

J|B)  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Anns  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co. 'a  Colt's 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’a  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  in  all  pnrts  of  the  United  States, 
to  sell  a NEW  NATIONAL  WORK  by  Rev.  JOHN 
S.  C.  ABBOTT.  For  particulars  address 

B.  B.  RUSSELL  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000, 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’ a Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Tf.bms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outsido 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

. _ HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pucusum. 


if  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
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ing  in  hastily  found  Jerry  on  his  Knees  kissing  the 
Lady’s  Hand,  or  having  just  kiss’d  it.  Cromwell, 
in  a Fury,  ask’d  what  was  the  Meaning  of  that  Pos- 
ture before  his  Daughter  Frank?  White, with  a 
great  deal  of  Presence  of  Mind,  said,  ‘ May  it  please 
your  Highness,  I have  a long  Time  courted  that 
young  Gentlewoman  there,  my  Lady’s  Woman,  and 
cannot  prevail ; I was,  therefore,  humbly  praying 
her  Ladyship  to  intercede  for  me.’  The  Protector, 
turning  to  the  young  Woman,  cry’d,  ‘ What’s  the 
meaning  of  this,  Hussey  ? Why  do  you  refuse  the 


him ; and  this  Piece  of  innocent  Galantry  in  so  re- 
ligious a Court,  cou’d  not  be  carry’d  on  without 
spies.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and  he  was  much  con- 
cern’d at  it,  obliging  the  Person  who  told  him  to 
be  on  the  Watch ; and  if  lie  cou’d  give  him  any 
substantial  Proof,  he  should  be  well  rewarded,  and 
White  severely  punish’d.  The  spy  followed  the 
matter  so  close  that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he 
was  generally  term’d,  to  the  Lady’s  Chamber,  and 
ran  immediately  to  the  Protector  with  this  News. 
Oliver,  in  a rage,  hastened  thither  himself,  and  go- 


Honour Mr.  White  wou’d  do  you  ? He  is  my  Friend, 
and  I expect  you  sliou’d  treat  him  as  such.’  My 
Lady’s  Woman,  who  desir’d  nothing  more,  with  a 
very  low  Courtesy  reply’d,  * If  Mr.  White  intends 
me  that  Honour,  I shall  not  be  against  him.’  ‘ Sayst 
thou  so,  my  Lass,  ’ cry’d  Cromwell,  ‘ call  Goodwyn, 
this  business  shall  bo  done  presently,  before  I go 
out  of  the  Room.’  Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to 
go  back.  The  Parson  came.  Jerry  and  my  Lady’s 
Woman  were  marry’d  in  Presence  of  the  Protector, 
who  gave  her  500  Pounds  for  her  Portion ; and  that, 


IV  “A  PKACTICAL  JOKE.” 

Thu  engraving  which  we  give  on  this  page  is 
based  on  a story  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  is 
thus  quaintly  told  in  Oldmixon’s  “History  of  En- 
gland:” 

“ One  of  his  (Oliver  Cromwell’s)  domestick  chap- 
lains, Mr.  Jeremy  White,  a sprightly  man  and  a 
top  Wit  of  his  Court,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make 
his  addresses  to  Lady  Frances,  the  Protector’s  jroun- 
gest  daughter.  The  young  Lady  did  not  discourage 


‘A  PRACTICAL  JOKE.”— fPAiNTED  by  J.  Uayllar.] 
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j ot  contradict  it,  but  c 
tl  ing  in  it.” 


n’d  that  there  was  sorae- 


" ith  the  Money  she  had  sav’d  before,  made  Mr.  PKUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  AND  ITALY. 

White  easy  in  his  Circumstances,  except  in  one 

Thing,  which  was  that  be  never  lov’d  his  Wife,  nor  The  great  war  now  begun  in  Europe  is,  with 
she  him,  tlio’  they  liv'd  together  near  fifty  Years  the  sole  exception  of  the  Italian  part  of  it,  as 
afterwards.  1 knew  them  both,  and  heard  this  purely  a war  of  political  ambition  as  Europe  has 
Story  told  when  Mrs.  White  was  present,  who  did  ever  seen.  We  do  not  believe  Louis  Napoleon 
i >t  contradict  it,  but  own’d  that  there  was  some-  t0  t,e  0Hiy  ambitious  and  able  man  in  Eu- 
tl  Ing  in  it”  r0pej  and  therefore  we  do  not  hold  him  exclu- 

5? ""  1 ■ ' _ sively  responsible.  But  doubtless  the  meeting 

Tl  IF17  C UT  V °f  some  months  ago  between  Bismarck  and 

UiilvriiK  o W LLIvIj  1 . Napoleon  had  a very  significant  bearing  upon 
* the  present  situation.  If  they  had  not  both 

Saturday,  July  14,  1866.  been  ready  and  willing  to  make  war  the  peace 

^ mm - would  not  have  been  broken. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  A NEW  PARTY.  , 
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* the  present  situation.  If  they  had  not  both 

Saturday,  July  14,  1866.  been  ready  and  willing  to  make  war  the  peace 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  A NEW  PARTY. 

niHE  President  and  part  of  the  Executive  October,  1864.  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Laucn- 
1 Committee  of  the  National  Union  Club  of  burg  were  ceded  by  that  treaty  to  the  joint  pro- 
Washington,  in  concert  with  two  Democratic  tectorate  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Within  the 
Senators,  have  issued  proposals  for  a new  party,  year  following  Austria  sold  to  Prussia  her  rights 
They  invite  the  assembly  of  a Convention  in  in  Laucnburg  for  2,500,000  thalers,  and  by  the 
Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  August,  to  consult  Convention  of  Gastein  of  August  15,  1865,  it 
upon  the  state  of  the  Union.  In  their  call  was  agreed  that  the  joint  occupation  should 
these  gentlemen  state  several  principles  upon  cease,  Austria  taking  possession  of  Holstein 
w hich  all  patriotic  men  agree,  and  they  omit  and  Prussia  of  Schlesw  ig.  Prussia  then  began 
several  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Union  party,  to  press  Austria  to  yield  her  rights  in  Holstein, 
The  proposals  for  the  new  party  are  plainly  which  Austria  refused,  and  referred  the  ques- 
hostile  to  tho  action  of  Congress,  wnich  was  tion  to  the  Federal  Diet  of  Germany.  This 
elected  by  an  enormous  majority  of  the  Union  Prussia  denounced  as  a violation  of  the  Convcn- 
party,  and  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  rion  of  Gastein,  and  prepared  to  march  troops 
its  view's  more  faithfully  than  Senators  Hen-  into  Holstein  to  resume  the  joint  occupation. 
dricks  of  Indiana  and  Nesmith  of  Oregon,  Thereupon  Austria  moved  in  the  Federal  Diet 
w ho  opposed  that  party  last  year  at  the  polls,  that  the  Federal  army  be  put  upon  a war  foot- 


and  who  oppose  its  measures  in  Congress. 


ing,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  designs  of 


The  effort  to  represent  this  call  as  virtually  Prussia.  Prussia  protested  that  such  a decision 
an  act  of  the  great  Union  party  of  the  country  would  be  a dissolution  of  the  German  Confed- 
is  simply  dishonest.  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  cration,  and  that  she  should  regard  all  the 
Nesmith  have  never  assumed  to  belong  to  that  States  that  voted  for  the  proposal  as  her  ene- 
party.  That  party,  moreover,  has  its  organism-  mies ; but  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
tion  and  Executive  Committee,  and  its  Con-  nine,  including  Austria,  to  six,  including  Prus- 
ventiuus  are  legitimately  called  only  by  that  sia.  The  Austrian  vote  represents  a population 
Committee.  The  officers  of  the  National  Uniou  of  about  14,000,000,  excluding  Austria  herself, 
Ciub  of  Washington  have  exactly  ns  much  right  and  the  Prussian,  excluding  Prussia,  about 
to  speak  for  the  Democratic  as  for  the  Union  3,000,000.  Prussia  accordingly  declared  the 
party ; and  the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  Germanic  Confederation  dissolved,  and  tho 
acted  with  the  Union  party  ouly  shows  that  semi-official  papers  announce  that  henceforth 
they  now  consider  themselves  to  have  with-  ‘he  States  formerly  composing  it  will  bo  called 
drawn  from  it;  for  why,  otherwise,  should  they  ‘he  Middle  European  group  of  States.  On  tho 
Si.ek  separate  and  independent  action  ? 15th  of  June  Prussia  entered  Hanover  and  Sax- 

It  is  only  against  false  pretenses  that  we  wish  ony,  and  the  war  virtually  began, 
to  warn  our  readers.  The  gentlemen  in  ques-  This  is  simply  a quarrel  of  precedence  be- 
tion  have  an  undoubted  right  totlioir  opinions  tween  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  have  always 
upon  all  subjects,  and  an  equal  right  to  call  been  rival  powers  in  the  Confederation,  and  as 
conventions  of  those  who  sympathize  with  Austria  lias  stood  upon  the  defensive  in  the 
them.  If  they  are  alarmed  by  a prospect,  of  quarrel,  and  has  offered  to  refer  the  difference 


“ usurpation”  and  “centralization  of  power” 
by  the  National  Legislature,  and  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  same  danger  from  the  Executive, 
they  may  not  be  very  w ise,  but  they  have  cer- 
tainly a right  to  hold  and  express  that  view. 


to  the  decision  of  the  Diet,  her  attitude  toward 
Prussia  commands  the  sympathy  of  all  who  feel 
that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  not 
really  a casvs  belli. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  Italy.  The  Congress 


But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  resolutions  of  of  Vienna,  which  was  a reactionary  conclave 


Union  Conventions,  from  the  speeches  of  suc- 
cessful Union  candidates,  from  the  almost 


of  kings,  gave  Venetia  to  Austria.  But  Vc- 
netia  is  Italian  in  language,  tradition,  and 


unanimous  tone  of  the  Uniou  press,  and  from  sympathy.  It  has  been  held  only  by  the  Aus- 
the  impressions  of  private  intercourse  with  rep-  trian  strong  hand,  and  that  hand  has  never 
resentative  Union  men,  Congressional  usurpa-  been  more  odious  than  in  its  clutch  upon  Ita- 
-tlon  is  not  feared  by  the  Union  party ; and  to  ly-  The  history  of  that  country  since  the  set- 
represent  a Convention  called  under  such  an  tlement  of  1815  is  a story  of  incessant  plots 
apprehension  a movement  for  tho  readjustment  and  conspiracies — of  fervent  hopes  betrayed 
of  that  party  is  a gross  and  dangerous  misrep  and  of  noble  men  sacrificed  by  Austria.  The 
resentation.  ^uch  a Convention  can  be  only  u best  expression  of  this  undying  national  feel- 
bridge  bv  whi?h  those  Union  men  who  hold  with  ing  of  Italy  and  its  profound  resolution  to  throw 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  that  a State  which  off  the  Gorman  yoke  is  found  in  various  poems 
has  been  in  rebellion  has  “a  continuing  right”  of  Robert  Browning.  Its  living  impersona- 
te resume  its  relations  with  the  Union  without  ‘i°n  is  Joseph  Mazzini.  Later  events  have 
delay  or  condition,  may  pass  over  to  the  camp  made  Garibaldi  its  representative  and  Vio- 
in  which  Mr.  Stephens’s  principles  upon  that  tor  Emanuel  its  official  leader.  The  fire  and 
subject  prevail.  But  can  Senator  Doolittle,  the  force  of  Italy  are  nowlypified  by  these  two 
who  signs  the  call,  be  supposed  to  speak  the  men.  To  their  call  all  the  youth  and  ardor 
sentiments  of  the  Union  party  in  Wisconsin,  and  hope  of  the  peninsula  respond.  Under 
whose  Legislature,  controlled  by  that  party,  them  an  immense  army  is  now  organized  and 


sentiments  of  the  Union  party  in  Wisconsin,  and  hope  of  the  peninsula  respond.  Under 
whose  Legislature,  controlled  by  that  party,  them  an  immense  army  is  now  organized  and 
has  asked  him  to  resign  ? Or  does  Senator  marshaled.  Through  their  eyes  Italy,  wholly 
Dixon  speak  for  the  Union  men  of  Connecticut,  aroused,  stands  erect,  and  beholds  in  fervent 
who  elected  General  Hawley  Governor,  and  expectation  every  inch  of  her  soil  freed  from 
whose  Legislature  made  General  Terry  Sen-  the  foreigner.  A day  of  such  promise  modern 
ator,  and  adopted— first  of  all  the  States— the  Italy  has  not  seen.  Thoroughly  prepared  for 


Constitutional  Amendment  to  which  all  the 
signers  of  this  call  are  opposed  ? 


the  struggle,  she  knows  that  Prussia  and  France 
are  interested  in  her  success,  and  that  all  gen- 


The  new  party,  if  it  is  ever  born,  can  not,  erons  hearts  in  the  world  wish  her  well.  Aus- 
ef  course,  stand  upon  its  own  legs.  It  will  be  ‘ria  is  an  anomalous  power,  the  name  of  a most 


at  once  taken  to  tho  breast  of  the  party  which 


ishing  despotism.  From  the  old  tradition 


opposed  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  which  de-  of  Gesler  and  Tell  to  the  modem  Mkttek- 
nouneed  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  as  mch  and  Silvio  Pellico  she  has  been  the 
usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  it  will  be  earned,  enemy  of  liberty.  She  is  now  entering  upon 
helpless,  wherever  that  party  chooses.  There  a vital  struggle,  and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
will  not  be  three  parties  in  the  coming  Con-  constitutional  freedom  must  be  against  her  as 
gressional  elections  ; and  even  if  the  party  of  Italy  cries  Viva  il  re  galantuomo  ! Viva  Gari- 
tbe  Washington  Club  should  attempt  for  a time  baldi ! and  strikes  for  Italian  independence 
to  stand  as  a third,  it  could  be  only  to  the  det-  and  unity. 

riment  of  the  Union  pfcrty,  not  of  the  Copper-  ■ = 

heads.  The  contest  will  finally  be  between  mu  n tpttf  TQQTT1? 

those  who  support  the  amendment  and  those 

who  oppose  it.  Those  who  oppose  it  are  the  As  the  political  campaign  for  the  Congres- 
late  rebels,  not  the  Union  men  at  the  South,  sional  elections  opens  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
an'’.  our  friends  the  Chicago  Copperheads  at  ber  that  the  paramount  question  is  still  the  rc- 
-ne  North.  The  members  of  the  Washington  construction  of  the  Union.  The  proposed  tar- 
Club  party  must  join  these,  or  they  must  vote  iff  will*  be  both  vigorously  attacked  and  de- 
with  their  old  allies  of  the  Union  party.  They  fended  within  the  lines  of  the  Union  party ; hut 
may  disable  the  latter,  but  they  can  not  injure  the  tariff  question,  however  vital  to  our  pros- 
the  former,  and  we  should  really  like  to  know  perity  when  united,  is  necessarily  secondary  to 
whether  Mr.  Randall  and  Senators  Dixon  that  of  Union  itself.  Wc  have  no  right,  there - 
and  Doolittle  sincerely  believe  that  union  fore,  to  allow  our  feelings  and  convictions  upon 
and  liberty,  in  this  country,  arc  safer  in  the  that  subject  to  influence  our  action  upon  one 
hands  of  ihe  late  rebels  and  the  opponents  of  which  is  more  important.  To  vote  for  a can- 
tho  war  than  in  those  of  the  Union  party,  how-  didate  who  is  opposed  to  protection,  or  who  is 
ever  unwise  some  of  its  measures  may  have  an  absolute  free-trader,  hut  who  thinks  that 
been,  and  howevei[^poi^fj-a<«Qc[™af  its  Cou-  Congress  has  no  right"  to  - prescribe ' condition 
gre«-'  _al  leaders  uiay^have  spoken.  for  the  restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States  to 
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I their  full  relations  in  the  Union,  is  to  prefer 
the  lesser  question  to  the  greater.  It  is  al- 
ways possible  to  revise  or  repeal  a tariff.  But 
the  conditions  upon  which  reorganization  is  to 
be  founded  can  neither  be  amended  nor  abol- 
ished. ( 

The  vital  bond  of  the  Union  party  is  not  finan- 
cial but  political.  Those  who  hold  with  the  Trib- 
une for  industrial  protection,  for  instance,  or 
with  the  Evening  Post  for  industrial  freedom,  are 
both  working  together  for  certain  great  politic- 
al results  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  their 
faithful  union.  If,  therefore,  in  any  Union  dis- 
trict the  friends  of  the  Tribune  should  say  that 
they  would  vote  only  for  a candidate  who  fa- 
vored protection,  and  those  of  the  Post  that 
they  would  vote  for  a Copperhead  rather  than 
a Protectionist,  they  would  give  that  district 
to  the  common  enemy,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences. 

Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  our  friends  in  Con- 
gress to  make  our  burdens  of  this  kind  light. 
They  can  not  honorably  forget  that  the  Union 
party  is  neither  a free  trade  nor  a protective 
party.  T e heartiest  Union  men  differ  radical- 
ly upon  the  tariff  question.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, by  serii  is  changes  in  the  system,  tends  to 
excite  feeling  and  acrimonious  debate  upon  this 
subject  tends  o a division  or  paralysis  of  the 
party.  Thus  o increase  the  rate  of  duties 
so  materially  that  they  become  virtually  pro- 
tective or  prohibitive,  and  to  pass  t(ie  bill  by 
a party  vote,  is,  so  far,  to  identify  the  policy  of 
the  Union  party  with  protection,  a policy  which 
vast  numbers  of  the  party  can  not  and  will  not 
support.  Such  an  act  is  a stupendous  political 
blunder. 

But  if  Congress  makes  so  gross  a mistake  it 
need  not  be  repeated  by  the  party  itself.  Every 
individual  Union  man  should  reflect  that  such 
an  issno  is  not  a party  question,  and  while  he 
would  naturally  prefer  a Representative  who 
sympathized  with  his  views  upon  the  subject, 
lie  must  not  forget  that  it  is  still  better  to  take 
a candidate  who  is  wrong  upon  the*tariff  than 
one  who  is  wrong  upon  reconstruction.  Our 
taxes  must  be  high  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  we  do  not  complain,  because,  we  say,  they 
are  the  price  6f  our  national  unit}’.  Let  us 
then  first  certainly  secure  that  unity,  and  then 
we  can  proceed  to  discuss  how  we  may  most 
easily  pay  the  taxes. 


A FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

That  a proposal  of  the  greatest  public  ben- 
efit should  pass  the  Board  of  Councilmen  of 
New  York  without  a dissenting  vote  is  a fact 
so  astounding  as  to  be  incredible.  Yet  Coun- 
cilman W.  B.  White,  of  tho  Sixth  District, 
did  introduce  a resolution  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a joint  committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a free  circulating  library  in  the 
city,  and  it  was  passed  unanimously  and  went 
to  the  Aldermen,'  where  it  was  referred  to  ono 
of  the  standing  committees.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  report  favorably  at  the  ear- 
liest moment,  and  that  the  committee  will  dis- 
cover that  the  proposition  is  as  feasible  as  it  is 
sagacious. 

There  are  five  libraries  in  the  city  already. 
There  is  the  Astor,  which  is  for  special  con- 
sultation at  the  rooms.  There  is  the  Mercan- 
tile, which  is  for  a certain  class.  There  is  the 
Society,  which  is  for  subscribers.  There  is  the 
Historical,  which  is  for  students.  There  is 
also,  we  believe,  the  Mechanics’,  which  is  spe- 
cial. But  there  is  not  yet  a circulating  library 
of  standard  and  current  literature  open  free  to 
the  whole  public yet  it  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  institutions. 

With  wise  energy  the  Board  of  Health  is 
cleansing  slums  and  sewers,  and  universally 
washing  and  purifying  the  city.  The  Sewer- 
age Board  is  boring  and  grading  and  building, 
that  the  foul  secretions  of  the  great  metropolis 
may  be  swept  away.  The  Board  of  Police  arc 
patrolling  and  detecting  and  arresting  and  ev- 
ery where  enforcing  order  and  law.  They  are 
all  of  them  in  various  ways  physical  Sanitary 
Boards,  and  their  good  results  are  incontesti- 
ble.  They  tend  not  only  to  lengthen  life  but 
to  lower  the  taxes,  for  cleanliness  and  order 
are  always  good  economy. 

Besides  this,  the  city  freely  educates  its  chil- 
dren, and  undoubtedly  lightens  its  taxes  by 
doing  so.  Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  igno- 
rance and  vice.  The  great  anxiety  of  society 
is  the  preparation  of  various  police  arrange- 
ments to  guard  and  punish  those  who  have  not 
had  a fair  chance  for  their  minds  and  bodies. 
Whatever  helps  to  provide  this  chance  is  a dis- 
tinct public  benefit,  and  after  free  schools  no- 
thing does  this  more  effectually  than  a free 
library.  The  practical  working  of  such  an  in- 
stitution is  not  a matter  of  theory  but  of  expe- 
rience. The  Public  Library  of  Boston — a no- 
ble collection  of  miscellaneous  literature,  in- 
cluding also  the  choice,  scholarly  collection  of 
Theodore  Parker,  is  incessantly  and  most 
widely  used,  and  with  what  good  result  may  be 
inferred.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  good 
books  are  in  constant  circulation.  When  they  1 
are  worn  out  they  are  replaced.  Therejs  also  j 
a rcading-rodm,  in -which  ftfe  'current  period  Y- 
als.areto.be  found.  -Aud  this  great  instituti 
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is  managed  without  serious  expense  and  witi 
no  trouble  from  riotous  visitors. 

The  argument  for  a free  public  library  in 
New  York  is  contained  in  the  suggestion  it- 
self. The  root  of  our  national  safety  is  public 
intelligence,  and  the  free  school  and  the  free 
library  are  among  the  most  palpable  and  effi- 
cient opportunities  of  public  education.  A li- 
brary makes  readers,  as  a railway  makes  trav- 
el. When  once  Mr.  White’s  proposition  be- 
comes an  act,  and  the  library  is  established,  wo 
shall  all  wonder  that  New  York  wanted  it  so 
long,  and  thank  the  wise  Councilman  for  giv- 
ing one  redeeming  grace  to  our  municipal  his- 
toiy. 

IS  OURS  A VALID  GOVERNMENT? 

Those  who  demand  that  Jefferson  Davis 
shall  be  tried,  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  punishment  but  of  obtaining  a solemn  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  question 
of  secession,  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  such  a 
decision  is  not  final.  Another  court  acting 
upon  another  case  can  reverse  it.  Besides, 
there  are  but  two  questions  upon  the  subject 
of  secession;  one  of  right,  and  the  other  of 
power.  The  nation,  by  a tremendous  war, 
has  settled  both.  Why  should  the  matter  be 
reopened  before  a bench  of  Judges? 

The  question  of  the  right  of  secession  is  tho 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  Union  and  of 
the  Government.  Does  any  body  mean  seri- 
ously to  assert  that  the  right  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  exist  is  a question  for  a court  to  de- 
cide ? Is  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
tenure  of  the  Union  ? Suppose  the  court  should 
solemnly  decree  that  secession  is  constitution- 
al. What  then  ? Are  we  deliberately  to  sub- 
mit to  perish  ? Suppose  it  decides  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional. What  then  ? Do  we  feel  the 
Government  to  be  any  stronger  ? If  it  decides 
one  way  to-day,  it  may  decide  another  to-mor- 
row. Why  should  we  fall  to  pieces  by  a de- 
cision which  may  be  reversed?  Why  should 
we  cohere  subject  to  a decision  of  dissolution  ? 
In  any  conceivable  view  the  judgment  of  a 
court  upon  a point  which  the  nation  has  de- 
cided by  the  Inst  resort  is  superfluous  and  im- 
pertinent. 

Let  the  people  of  this  country,  however, 
once  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  any  other  tribunal  to  declare  that 
the  Constitution  is  a contract  at  will,  and  the 
Government  will  he  inevitably  overthrown  by  a 
judicial  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
prostituted  to  the  basest  partisan,  political  pur- 
pose in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Is  the  race  of 
Taneys  extinct?  Alexander  II.  Stephens 
frankly  tells  us  that  he  and  his  friends  believe 
in  the  right  of  secession.  Mr.  Stephens  is  a 
conspicuous  Democratic  leader.  Suppose  his 
party  comes  into  power  and  the  Supreme 
bench  changed  by  deaths  and  resignations. 
Would  it  be  very  strange  if  a case  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  secure  a judgment  of  the  court 
favorable  to  tho  claim  of  State  sovereignty  ? 

There  could  be  no  more  suicidal  folly  than 
to  commit  the  decision  of  the  validity  of  our 
national  existence  to  any  court.  Is  ft,  indeed, 
an  open  question  ? Did  we  fight  only  that  we 
might  discover  whether  wc  had  the  right  to 
fight  ? Is  Grant  yet  to  learn  whether  he  was 
justified  in  his  terrible  and  triumphant  cam- 
paigns ? Is  every  proud  and  sorrowing  parent 
yet  to  hear  whether  his  boy  died  in  a holy  or  a 
wicked  war?  Yet  if  Davis  be  tried  for  trea- 
son the  question  must  be  argued  and  judged. 
He  has  a plea  which  no  rebel  against  another 
Government  could  have — namely,  that  the  or- 
ganic law  allowed  him  to  become  an  alien,  and 
consequently  not  liable  as  a traitor.  Nor  could 
his  plea  be  overruled  as  irrelevant,  for  no  stu- 
dent of  our  political  history  will  deny  that  the 
very  point  which  he  would  urge  was  purposely 
left  obscure  in  the  Constitution. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  It  is  not  in  the  re- 
versible decision  of  a court,  but  it  is  in  the  or- 
ganic law  as  interpreted  by  the  decision  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  was  left  purposely 
obscure  by  those  who  could  not  tell  the  precise 
strength  of  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty. 
But  that  dogma  has  now  appealed  to  the  sword ; 
and  if  tho  fathers  doubted  the  children  do  not. 
They  have  routed  that  dogma  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  field.  Let  them  now  utterly 
destroy  every  pretense  it  may  plead  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Let  the  organic  law  declare  that  no 
State  under  any  plea  whatever  shall  secede, 
and  it  will  matter  little  whether  the  late  rebel 
States  revoke  or  rescind  or  repeal  or  annul  or 
declare  void  their  acts  of  secession,  or  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  Govern- 
ment  lias  or  has  not  a right  to  exist. 


PLANTING  FORESTS. 

More  thfln  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  abso- 
lutely without  trees,  aud  the  local  dcmauJ  wild 
soon  exhaust  the  groves  of  the  new  .States. 
Yet  without  trees  civilization  stops.  “Were 
tho  pine  forests  around  the  great  lakes  to  be 
swept  from  the  earth  to-night,  the  prairie  States 
would  stop  in  their  career  of  improvement  as 
suddenly  as  did  Lot’s  wife  in  her  journev  to- 

'"'‘O'tbfrat'.'tes'mf?0  y*  »•»««««• 

son  of  Italians  in  his  valuable  and  interesting 
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paper  read  before  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Science  and  Art.  He  proposes  to 
double  the  habitable  and  productive  surface  of 
the  country  by  planting  the  treeless  plains. 

Mr.  Donelly,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Minnesota,  has  brought  in  a*  bill  to  en- 
courage experiments  in  planting.  It  provides 
that  200,000  acres  of  public  lands  shall 
granted  to  the  Ottawa  Indian  University  of 
Kansas  on  condition  that  they  shall,  within 
five  years,  plant  at  least  40,000,000  forest  trees 
over  an  area  of  not  less  than  10,000  acres  of 
public  lands  on  the  Great  Plains.  The  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  have  devoted  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
practicability  of  this  plan.  Judge  Edmonds, 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  makes  a long 
and  full  report,  in  which  he  professes  full  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson is  the  business  manager  of  the  Ottawa 
University,  and  says  that  the  work  is  already 
begun  upon  their  grounds.  The  University 
has  this  year  planted  one  bushel  of  apple-seed, 
nine  bushels  of  Osage  orange  seeds — enough 
for  100  miles  of  hedge — 20,000  deciduous  trees, 
50,000  evergreens,  and  many  other  seeds  and 
cuttings.  The  Osage  orange  is  considered  the 
best  tree  with  which  to  begin,  because  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  is  little  affected  by  dry  weather, 
and  has  a very  thick  top.  Sycamore,  elm,  soft 
maple,  and  black  walnut  will  flourish  under  its 
protection,  and  are,  indeed,  already  growing 
somewhat  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  fully  believed  that  the  Great  Plains  were 
formerly  covered  with  trees,  and  would  be  again 
except  for  that  pestilent  disturber  and  destroyer 
man.  If  he  could  be  banished  for  a few  years 
from  the  prairies,  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  na- 
ture would  soon  cover  them  with  forests.  Man 
brings  fire.  He  wishes  to  light  his  pipe,  or 
boil  his  pot,  or  toast  his  toes,  and  a continent 
must  be  scourged  for  his  accommodation.  He 
drops  a spark  or  a lighted  match  into  the  dry 
grass,  and,  presto ! the  fire  is  up  and  away  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  where  fire  does 
not  have  a chance  the  spread  and  growth  of 
trees  astonish  tlie  old  farmers.  We  wish  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  mentioned  how  the  plains 
chanced  to  be  treeless  when  they  were  first  seen 
by  historic  men.  Were  they  fired  by  p re-his- 
toric incendiaries? 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  deep  and  rich — if  the 
grass  annually  decayed  on  the  surface,  the' plains 
would  bo  a vast  nursery  bed  richer  than  any 
rose  garden  in  Flushing — and  it  only  lacks 
moisture.  This  would  come  with  trees.  To 
cut  down  the  trees  in  a country  is  to  dry  up 
the  springs.  Mr.  Marsh,  from  whom  Mr. 
Hutchinson  quotes,  has  amply  illustrated  this 
fact.  Wo  must  have  forests  to  regulate  the 
climate  and  seasons ; to  improve  barren  soils ; 
to  shelter  crops,  herds,  and  fruits ; to  furnish 
abodes  for  insect-devouring  birds.  Earth  loves 
the  shaggy  costume  of  the  forest.  If  only  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  inventive  and  fire-bear- 
ing kind,  like  man,  could  be  banished  she 
would  every  where  drape  her  smooth  outline 
with  this  soft  garb.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Marsh, 
forests  would  spontaneously  spring  up  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  if  animals  and  fire  could  be 
excluded. 

Moreover,  wherever  the  sweep  of  prairie  fires 
has  been  limited,  there  is  a steady  increase  of 
timber,  and  Sangamon  County,  in  Illinois,  is 
said  to  have  more  timber  growing  than  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  an  illustration  that  the 
plains  are  not  without  hope.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Donelly,  so  cogently  and  forcibly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  is  so  promising  to 
civilization  that  we  hope  sincerely  it  will  be 
adopted.' 

A LETTER  FROM  A FARMER. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  ■ 

Mr.  Editor; — Your  last  week’s  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tariff  was  pretty  sound,  bar- 
ring some  sneers  at  the  protectionists,  which 
were  in  bad  taste.  I hold,  with  those  great 
and  good  men,  Tiiaddeus  Stevens  and  Horace 
Greeley,  that  the  Government  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  protect  domestic  industry,  and  no- 
thing is  clearer  than  your  proposition  that  if 
one  kind  of  industry  is  entitled  to  protection 
all  kinds  are  entitled  to  the  same.  The  large 
sum  of  money  which  has  been  paid  every  year 
bv  the  consumers  of  wood-screws  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Wood-Screw  Company 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  well  laid 
out,  whatever  you  may  think,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  firmly  established  that  important  manufac- 
ture on  our  native  soil,  and  driven  foreign  wood- 
screws  out  of  the  market.  And -Congress  is 
bound,  by  every  principle  of  honor  and  honesty, 
to  extend  to  every  other  producer  throughout 
the  land  the  same  reward  which  it  so  justly 
grants  to  Mr.  Simmons’s  Wood-Screw  Com- 
pany. 

The  tariff  now  before  Congress  proposes  to 
levy  an  average  tax  of  $22  per  ton  on  foreign 
iron,  and  a largely  increased  duty  per  pound 
on  foreign  woolens.  Every  true  patriot  must 
approve  these  imposts.  As  Mr.  Stevens  says, 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  must  be  driven  out 
of  this  market.  With  coal  and  *ron  lying  side 
by  side,  and  food  teeming:  -on. ^her ^own^ soi I , 
Pennsylvania  ought,  pewralial 
compel 


away  without  protection  from  Government. 
But  if  she  is  not,  and  her  representative  Mr. 
Stevens  says  she  is  not,  and  he  ought  to  know, 
I am  for  giving  her  what  she  asks.  I am  for 
American  industry  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
So  New  England  with  abundant  water  and 
steam  power,  first-class  mechanical  skill,  and 
markets  at  her  own  door,  ought  to  be  able,  one 
would  fancy,  to  furnish  the  people  of  the  Unjted 
States  with  woolen  goods  as  cheaply  as  t^ey 
can  be  fetched  from  Europe.  But  if  she  is  not, 
and  her  representatives  in  Congress  protest  that 
she  is  not,  I am  for  giving  her  what  she  asks  in 
the  way  of  protection.  I will  pay  whatever 
may  be  required  of  me  both  on  the  iron  and  on 
the  woolens  which  I consume,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  our  domestic  industries  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europq. 

But  there  must  be  no  one-sidedness  in  the 
bargain.  If  I pay  my  money  to  reward  domes- 
tic industry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England, 
the  people  of  those  sections  must  pay  their 
money  to  reward  my  industry  here.  I am  a 
farmer.  I grow  corn,  potatoes,  and  “garden 
truck.”  1 have  been  spending  considerable 
money  lately  on  manure  and  labor,  and  on  the 
whole  my  farm  looks  well.  My  “ peach-blows” 
stand  three  feet  high  from  the  tops  of  the  hills ; 
I shall  have  several  hundred  bushels  for  sale  in 
September,  at  which  time  they  tell  me  potatoes 
will  be  a drug  in  the  market.  Owing  to  a 
slight  mistake  of  the  seedsman,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a couple  of  thousand  of  mush  melons  to  sell, 
I shall  have  several  barrels  of  cucumbers,  which, 
if  the  cholera  breaks  out,  will  not  command 
much  money.  My  corn  promises  well ; some, 
raised  from  Peruvian  seed,  imported  by  the 
Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  will,  I am  told,  grow  as 
high  as  1 6 or  1 7 feet,  but  without  cobs , so  that, 
unless  I can  sell  the  stalks  as  curiosities,  my 
labor  will  be  unrewarded  unless  Government 
should  remunerate  me.  I had  hoped  to  make 
something  handsome  from  my  “agriculturist” 
strawberries.*  But  though  the  crop  has  been 
good,  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  so  much  bet- 
ter adapted  than  ours  for  the  growth  of  these 
berries,  and  we  have  eaten  so  many  of  them  at 
home,  that  I doubt  if  I have  realized  the  money 
I paid  for  plants,  manure,  and  labor.  On  the 
whole,  though  nature  has  treated  me  fairly,  and 
the  season  has  been  not  unfavorable,  I am  not 
sure  that  my  farm  will  yield  me  enough  to  pay 
the  new  taxes  which  are  about  to  be  levied  on 
me  for  the  protection  of  native  industry  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  unless  Congress 
should  levy  corresponding  taxes  on  the  people 
of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  to  reward 
me  for  the  service  I have  rendered  the  country- 
in  raising  such  fine  peach-blows,  Peruvian  corn, 
“ agriculturist”  berries,  etc.,  etc. 

I need  not  say  that  the  protection  I demand 
must  not  be  by  way  of  a customs  duty.  I fear 
no  foreign  competition.  No  tariff  on  corn  or 
berries  would  put  a dollar  in  my  pocket.  The 
only  way  in  which  I can  be  “ protected”  is  by 
a system  of  bounties,  and  this,  I think,  will 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Such  a system  could 
be  easily  adjusted.  If  we  farmers  pay  25  per 
cent,  more  for  our  woolens  and  our  iron  tools 
than  we  should  pay  under  what  Horace  Gree- 
ley so  justly  calls  the  “ British  free-trade  sys- 
tem,” it  is  but  fair  that  the  people  who  get  this 
25  per  cent,  should  pay  us  a corresponding 
bounty  on  the  food  we  raise.  A bounty  of 
10  cents  a bushel  on  corn  and  potatoes,  5 
cents  a quart  on  strawberries,  and  5o  cents  a 
hundred  on  cucumbers  would,  my  wife  calcu- 
lates, about  make  us  square  this  season ; we 
should  lose,  of  course,  on  my  friend  Squikr’s 
cobless  Peruvian  corn,  but  we  are  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices  for  our  country.  With- 
out such  a bounty  we  shall  be  robbed,  end, 
firmly  as  I am  wedded  to  the  sound  doctrines 
of  the  protectionists,  I can’t  be  expected  to  rob 
my  family  for  the  sake  of  theories. 

I have  written  to  our  District  Representative 
on  the  subject,  and  confidently  expect  that  he 
will  introduce  into  Congress  a measure  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  us  farmers.  I do  not 
want  to  seem  to  dictate  to  Congress  as  to  the 
method  in  which  the  bounties  should  bo  paid. 
But  the  simplest  plan  would  seem  to  be  a new 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes  or  National  Bank 
currency.  There  is  only  about  a thousand 
millions  of  paper-money  afloat,  and,  as  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  John  Sherman  very  properly 
observe,  the  country  wants  it  all,  and  more  too. 
A bounty  of  10  cents  a bushel  on  corn  would 
require  about  $80,000,000,  and  a correspond- 
ing bounty  on  other  products,  say,  $1 20,000,000 
more ; so  that  a beggarly  $200,000,000  a year 
would  answer  the  purpose.  This  sum  might 
be  raised  by  a special  tax  on  manufactures. 

I can  not  refrain,  Mr.  Editor,  from  congratu- 
lating you  and  the  nation  at  large  npon  the  new 
and  grand  financial  policy  into  which  we  are 
drifting.  Blind  despotisms  in  Europe  are  re- 
ducing the  taxes  on  their  people  to  the  utmost 
limit  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment ; we  are  increasing  our  taxes  year  by 
year,  taxing  each  separate  class  for  the  benefit 
of  every  other,  and  the  great  public  at  large  for 
the  benefit  of  each  class.  Blind  despotisms  in 
Europe  are  either  sternly  keeping  their  cur- 
rency on  a par  with  gold,  or  if,  like  us,  they 
have  in  past  years  got  off  the  track,  are  striving 
; We,  on  the  contrary,  are  legisla- 


ting against  currency  contraction,  and  provid- 
ing as  elaborately  against  the  improvement  of 
our  national  credit  as  those  blind  despotisms 
arc  guarding  against  the  depreciation  of  theirs. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a young  and  prosper- 
ous country  demonstrates  its  superiority  to 
precedent,  and  its  independence  of  the  old- 
fashioned  laws  of  political  economy. 

I scorn  and  contemn  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  in  some  quarters  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  taxes  and  a return  to  hard  money. 
What  the  country  really  wants  is  more  protec- 
tion and  more  currency.  Let  every  industry 
be  protected — of  course  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  others ; let  the  issues  of  irredeemable  paper 
(the  most  convenient  currency  in  the  world,  for 
it  never  can  be  exported)  be  continued  as  need- 
ed and  as  population  increases,  until  the  rate 
of  interest  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  falls  to 
three  per  cent.,  and  a pair  of  boots  costs  $25  ; 
and  then,  Sir,  we  shall  indeed  begin  to  realize 
the  blessings  of  living  under  a Government  ad- 
ministered on  the  plan  of  those  great^tates- 
men,  Tiiaddeus  Stevens,  John  Sherman,  and 
their  compeers. 

Respectfully  yours,  Dick  Brown. 

Todt  Hill,  Staten  Island,  July  4, 1866. 


A PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Editor, — I see  that  the  New  York 
Times  ardently  supports  the  call  of  Messrs. 
Randall  and  Hendricks  for  a National  Con- 
vention. The  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond  is 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  he  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Union  National  Committee^  Now  does  he 
mean  us  to  understand  that  the  Randall  and 
Hendricks  Convention  is  a Convention  of  our 
party  ? If  so,  why  doesn’t  he  say  so  ? If  not, 
why  doesn’t  he  say  sof 

If,  as  the  Times  says,  the  time  has  come  for 
remodeling  the  party,  does  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  advise  calling  in  our 
most  constant  political  enemies  to  do  the  job  ? 
If  he  does,  why  does  he  not  resign?  If  he 
does  not,  why  does  he  not  consult  with  his  col- 
leagues, and  call  a truly  National  Union  Con- 
vention from  all  the  States  and  Territories — a 
Convention  to  which  such  Southern  Unionists 
as  Andrew'  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  and  his 
friends  would  be  welcome  ? Or,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Times,  are  Governor  Hamilton 
and  those  who  agree  with  him,  and  who  voted 
against  Throckmorton  in  Texas,  not  sound 
and  trusty  Union  men  ? 

Is  the  true  way  to  enlarge  and  nationalize 
the  Union  party  to  absorb  the  Southern  Union- 
ists or  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Noithern  Copper- 
heads? Yours, 

A Lincoln  Voter  of  ’64. 


LITERARY. 


“Drift:  a Sea-shore  Idyl,  and  other  Poems,”  by 
George  Arnold.  (Ticknor  & Fields.)  In  one 
of  the  “Mosses  from  an  old  Manse”  Hawthorne 
imagines  a letter  from  a friend  who  lias  lost  the 
thread  of  his  life  by  occasional  insanity,  and  who 
writes  a letter  from  London,  in  1845,  describing 
grotesquely  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  aud  the 
other  noted  authors  of  their  time,  as  if  they  were 
still  living.  In  the  same  vein  he  speaks  of  those 
who  are  still  living  as  dead,  and  says  of  one  of 
them:  “I  remember,  too,  a lad  just  from  college, 
Longfellow  by  name,  who  scattered  some  deli- 
cate verses  to  the  winds,  and  went  to  Germany, 
and  perished,  I think,  of  intense  application  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.”  Here,  too,  in  this  un- 
usually beautiful  little  book  are  a handful  of  deli- 
cate verses  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a young  man 
who,  in  no  disordered  fancy,  but  in  sad  fact,  died 
last  autumn.  His  friend  and  literary  comrade,  Mr. 
William  Winter,  in  a simple  and  touching  sketch, 
relates  the  few  dates  and  facts  of  bis  life,  which 
have  a singular  harmony  with  the  musical  melan- 
choly of  the  impression  that  the  book  produces. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1834,  and  at  the  age  of  three  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  the  West,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  in  1849.  In  1852 
he  caine  to  New  York  to  study  painting— soon  re- 
linquished the  attempt,  and  thenceforward,  until 
his  death,  in  November,  1865,  was  a writer  for  the 
periodical  press  in  this  city.  He  wrote  with  facility 
prose  or  verse ; squib,  satire,  or  sentiment ; living 
by  his  pen,  and  quietly  accepting  all  the  conditions 
of  his  profession.  The  best  known  of  bis  writings 
was  probably  the  series  of  M ‘Atone  letters  in  Vanity 
Fair,  but  the  best  of  them  were  undoubtedly  the  po- 
ems which  Mr.  Winter  has  now  edited.  They  are 
full  of  a pensive,  delicate  sentiment,  and  a graceful 
music,  which  shows  how  easily  and  naturally  his 
reveries  and  tender  regrets  flowed  into  rhyme.  If 
the  poet  were  a Bohemian,  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
there  is  yet  no  touch  of  Bohemia  in  his  verses.  The 
playful  attempts  at  cynicism  are  very  transparent. 
The  real  thing  in  them  is  a pathetic  grace,  a genu- 
ine sadness.  Whether  this  were  more  than  the 
luxury  of  “dreamful  youth”  does  not  appear. 
There  are  hints — not,  however,  in  Mr.  Winter’s 
memoir — of  some  sorrow  from  which  the  young  au- 
thor never  recovered.  Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry  is  in 
no  imitative  strain.  It  is  not  an  echo  of  a familiar 
voice,  but  is  truly  his  own,  and  is  sure  to  awaken 
a melancholy  interest  in  the  poet.  We  can  copy 
but  one  little  song,  written  in  a sunny  mood,  which 
is  a good  illustration  of  his  rare  grace  and  felicity : 

“JUBILATE. 


“Gray  distance  hid  cacli  shining  sail, 
By  ruthless  breezes  borne  from  me; 
And,  lessening,  fading,  faint,  and  pale, 
My  ships  went  forth  to  sea. 


“Where  misty  breakers  rose  and  fell 
I stood  and  sorrowed  hopelessly; 
For  every  wave  had  tales  to  tell 
Of  wrecks  far  out  at  sea. 

uTo-day,  a song  is  on  my  lips ; 
Earth  seems  a Paradis  to  me; 
For  God  is  good,  and,  lol  my  ships 
Are  coming  home  from  sea.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

June  26 : 

In  the  Senate,  after  several  attempts  at  amendment  thi 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  back  to  the 
House. 

^ In  the  House,  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  passed— 06 
June  27 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.'Morrill  called  up  the  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wade  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  session,  to  grant  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  excluding  from  the  right  of  suffrage  all 
who  voluntarily  left  the  District  to  go  into  the  rebellion. 
An  amendment  to  limit  the  franchise  to  such  persons  as 
can  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  write 
their  names  was  rejected.  Finul  action  on  the  bill  was 
not  reached. 

In  the  House,  the  Senate  bill  to  prevent  smuggling  was 
passed. — Mr.  Morrill,  from  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means,  reported  back  amendments  to  the  Tax  bill,  nnd 
proceeded  to  state  the  important  features  of  the  report. 
The  amendments  were  separately  voted  on,  and  as  the 
House  refused  to  concur  in  several  of  them,  a Committee 
of  Conference  was  called  for.  Among  those  nuo -concurred 
in  were  the  cottou,  cigar,  income,  aud  Bank  tax  amend- 
ments. 

June  28 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Brown  offered  a resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  instructing  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  suth 
reorganization  of  the  civil  service,  especially  as  to  the 
Post-office,  Treasury,  and  Interior  Departments,  as  will  se- 
cure appointments  after  proper  examination,  and  to  regu- 
late dismissals  and  promotions  as  they  are  regulated  in  the 
army  and  navy,  to  the  end  that  the  patronage  of  these 
Departments  may  not  be  used  as  reservoirs  of  political 
power. 

In  the  House,  the  Missouri  contested  election  case  was 

decided  In  favor  of  Mr.  Kelso,  the  present  occupant The 

Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bill  to  continue  in  force 
and  amend  the  act  to  establish  tlie  Freednien’s  Bureau 
were  taken  up.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Eliot  tlie  amendments 
were  non-concurred  in,  and  a Conference  Committee  was 
asked.— TI10  House  then  proceeded  to  tlie  consult,  a' ion  of 
the  Tariff  bill.  Mr.  Morrill  addressed  the  House  in  ex- 
planation and  support  of  the  bill.  He.  urg.;d  a higher 
tariff  on  various  imported  articles,  especially  on  wooL 
June  30 : 

In  the  Senate,  a committee  of  conference  was  appointed 
on  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill.  Tlie  points  to  be  con- 
ferred on  relate  to  tlie  disposition  of  tlie  Sea  Island  cotton- 
lands.  The  House  forbids  the  surrender  of  tbe  lands  now 
held  by  the  freedmen  under  General  Sherman’s  order. 
Tlie  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contains  provisions  un- 
der which  the  former  owners  may  get  possession  of  these 
lands,  except  such  as  have  been  sold  for  United  States 
taxes. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Dispatches  from  Galveston,  Texas,  give  Mexican  news 
to  the  23d  of  June.  Bagdad  had  been  evacuated  by  tho 
Imperialists,  and  occupied  by  the  Liberals.  Mejia  had 
sent  for  General  Escobedo  to  receive  tlie  surrender  of 
Matamoraa.  Seven  hundred  Liberals  occupied  Huesutla, 
and  a force  was  organizing  to  attack  Tampico. 

Morton,  the  Republican  candidate,  has  been  elected 
Governor  of  Nebraska  by  145  majority.  The  majority  in 
favor  of  making  the  Ter  ritory  a State  was  111. 

Governor  Swann,  of  Maryland,  declines  calling  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  act  upon  the  Constitutional 
Amendment. 

The  ‘•Conservatives”  have  carried  the  election  in  Texas, 
and  Throckmorton  is  elected  Governor.  The  Union  mem 
seem  to  have  polled  one-third  of  the  vote. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  German  Diet  at  Frankfort  having,  on  June  14, 
passed  the  act  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Federal  army, 
Prussia  has  declared  the  Confederation  dissolved,  and  that 
she  regards  as  enemies  all  the  States  voting  for  the  act. 

The  vote  was  nine  in  favor  to  six  against — eight  votes, 
excluding  Austria,  in  the  affirmative,  representing  a pop- 
ulation of  13,862,711,  and  contingent-!  of  173,708  men; 
while  the  five  votes  (excluding  Prussia)  against  tlie  pro- 
posal represent  a population  of  2,054,580,  and  contingents 
of  35, 500  men. 

The  members  of  the  Confederation  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  were,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, Wurtemberg,  the  two  Hesses,  with  Lichtenstein, 
Waldeck,  Reuss-Greiz,  Reuse-  Schleiz,  Schaumbiirg-Lippe, 
and  Lippe-Detmold  ; and  those  voting  against  it,  Prussia, 
Luxemburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Moiningen,  Paxc-Alten- 
burg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  tlie  two  Mecklenburg-,  Olden- 
burg, Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen,  Lubeck, Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

The  Prussian  ultimatum  demanding  tlie  neutrality  of 
Saxony  in  tlie  conflict,  tlie  restoration  of  tlie  Saxon  army 
to  a peace  footing,  and  adhesion  to  tlie  Prussian  proposal 
for  convoking  a German  parliament  with  the  view  of 
founding  a new  confederation,  lias  been  rejected  hy  the 
Saxon  Government.  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau 
rejected  the  same  ultimatum. 

The  Bremen  arrived  here  on  the  2d  instant,  with  a bud- 
get  of  intelligence  of  the  most  exciting  character. 

Prussia  and  Italy  each  declared  war  against  Austria  on 
June  18.  This  simultaneous  declaration,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Prussia  has  lieen  sending  gold  to  Italy,  con- 
firras  the  hypothesis  that  there  has  been  ull  along  a secret 
understanding  between  tlie  two  Governments. 

Tlie  same  day  that  war  was  declared  the*  Prussians 
commenced  hostilities  by  invading  Saxony  from  the  north- 
east and  west,  occupying  Dresden.  The  King  of  Saxony 
and  tho  royal  family  fled.  The  people  were  flying  into 
Bohemia.  The.  Prussians  were  levying  contributions  of 
supplies  and  conscripting  the  able-bodied  men. 

The  capital  of  Hanover  lias  been  captured  by  the  Prus- 
sians. 

In  Saxony  there  was  an  engagement  at  Frledberg,  in 
which  a Damstadt  regiment  of  tlie  Federal  army  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  Prussians  were  victorious.  In  a cav- 
alry engagement  with  the  enemy  tlie  Prussian-  were  de- 
feated. This  was  only  a skirmish.  A great  battle  was 
expected  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  Silesia. 

Both  tlie  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Prussian  King  have 
..istted  royal  manife  tiWs— -the  former  to  the  Austrian  peo- 
ple, the  latter  to  the  states  through  which  his  armies  may 
pass. 

A new  Italian  Ministry  has  been  organized,  with  Rica- 
soli  at  the  head.  Victor  Emanuel  nnd  Garibaldi  have 
taken  the  field.  Antonelli,  the  Pope’s  Minister,  has  re- 
signed. 

Turkey  has  announced  that  she  will  interfere  in  the 
Danttbian  Principalities;  and  France,  England,  and  Rus- 
sia have  formally  protested. 

Russia  has  thrown  a force  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
has  given  notice  that  in  case  of  interference  by  other  neu- 
tral Powers  site  also  will  interfere. 

Spain  has  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  Pacific. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Expedition  was  to  sui  t on  the 
8tlv  of  July. 

ENGLAND. 

By  advices  from  England  of  Jnneel9  it  appears  that  in 
consequence  of  the  to^mMority  against  the  Govern- 
ment Mr.  GtuMMrfi;  Had  |4tt|Mii&;lf»in  connection  with 
the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  and  Parliament  had  adjourned 
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Blanche  has  not 
got  any  thing,  and 
she’s  awfully  ex- 
travagant, I warn 


and  with  not 


THE  QUEEN  OF  DIAMONDS. 

IVe  were  inconveniently  situated,  Phil  and  I. 
In  a situation  indeed  that  would  have  rendered 
more  susceptible  individuals  in  a state  of  mind 
quite  unfit  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  festivities  so 
closely  approaching. 

Phil  had  been,  I must  say,  awfully  extravagant ; 
and  much  as  I sympathized  with  him,  I could  not 
blame  the  “gov’nor”  for  sending  him  a check  for 
£50,  with  the  information  that  he  might  right  him- 
self as  he  cOuld,  for  that  he  (the  “gov’nor”)  was 
sick  of  paying  his  bills  and  setting  him  going  again, 
and  was  firmly  resolved  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  “ affair.” 

The  “affair,”  who  happened  to  be  seated  be- 
side my  fire,  with  a glass  of  brandy-and-water  near 
him,  and  a meerschaum  in  his  mouth,  folded  up  the 
check  carefully  and  slipped  it  in  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et, and  then  tearing  up  the  paternal  letter,  quietly 
relighted  his  meerschaum  with  it. 

“ I t’s  shabby  of  the  gov’nor,  I must  say,”  he 
said,  with  a patience  that,  compared  with  iny  in- 
dignant disappointment,  was  Job-like  and  beautiful. 
“ But  it’s  no  use  making  a row  about  it,  so  there  we 
are  where  we  were  before.” 

“ It  won’t  even  pay  your  tailor’s  bill,”  I muttered; 
thinking  selfishly  to  myself,  “ much  less  leave  you 
a pound  to  lend  me.” 

“ Of  course  it  won’t ; the  gov’nor  didn’t  intend  it 
should.  It's  a Christmas-box,”  Phil  answered,  se- 
riously, smoking  away  like  a Turk. 

I pointed  to  a little,  basket  that  lay  beside  my 
writing-fable.  “ I don’t  know  how  full  yours  is,” 
I said,  solemnly,  “ but  mine  won’t  hold  any  more. 
I’ve  about  a dozen  by  each  post  from  those  con- 
founded tradesmen,  graduating  in  insolence.” 

“ So  have  I,  for  that  matter,”  interrupted  Phil. 
“ But  I never  read  them.  I never  could  stand  be- 
ing blackguarded,  and  that’s  what  dunning’s  been 
allowed  to  reach  in  a country  that  prides  itself  on 
its  freedom  and  its  constitution.  Why,”  continued 
Phil,  warming  with  his  subject,  and  gesticulating 
in  a manner  that  lent  additional  grandeur  to  his 
sentiments,  “ don’t  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  domestic  hearth  ? Is  not  every  man’s 
house  his  castle?  And  yet,  through  the  medium 
of  this  liberal,  this  enlightened  Government,  the 
post  is  allowed  to  invade  its  sanctuary,  and  pour  on 
the  pure  white  breakfast-cloth  a heap  of  insults, 
sufficient  to  make  the  blood  boil  within  one,  and 
spoil  one’s  digestion  for  the  day !” 

“There  should  be  some  law,”  added  Phil,  more 
quietly,  and  sinking  back  meditatively  in  his  chair, 
“to  prevent  this  intrusion  on  a man’s  privacy — 
some  fine  or  even  heavy  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted for  transmitting,  by  such  means,  insults  dis- 
honoring equally  to  the  British  tradesman  and  Brit- 
ish gentleman.  Blackguarding’s  forbidden  in  the 
streets,  why  should  it  be  permitted  in  our  homes  ?” 

“ Never  mind  the  whys  and  the  wherefores,”  I 
answered,  rather  crossly,  “the  thing  is,  and  there’s 
an  end  of  it.  The  question  is,  Phil,  what  are  we 
to  do  ? Do  you  know  I’m  deucedly  hard  up  ?” 

My  friend  did  not  answer  for  at  least  twelve 
whiffs ; then  he  said  in  his  calmest  manner : 

“ You’re  not  of  a reflective  disposition  unfortu- 
nately, Jack,  or  else  I should  recommend  you  to 
light  your  pipe  and  leave  it  to  Fate  to  suggest  some 
idea.  With  me  the  case  is  different.  Provide  me 
with  a weed  and  a glass  of  grog,  and  if  you  were  to 
perch  me  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  plunge  me  in 
the  depths  of  a coal  mine,  reflection  would  claim 
me  as  her  own.”  . 

“ I think  tlien,  my  dear  Phil,”  I replied,  with  the 
shadow  of  a sneer,  “ it  is  time  you  set  your  reflect- 
ive powers  to  work.  Fifty  pounds  won’t  do  you 
much  service,  if  I am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  your  liabilities.” 

“ I am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  yet  you  see 
I am  calm  as  a marble  Jupiter.  Such  is  the  force 
of  my  self-reliance.” 

“Come,  Phil,  what’s  up!”  I exclaimed,  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  for  I knew  enough  of  my  friend’s  af- 
fairs to  value  his  self-reliance  at  its  proper  worth. 

Phil  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  for  a mo- 
ment there  was  silence.  Then  laying  it  down,  he 
said,  energetically,  “ Jack,  I am  disgusted  with  my 
kind ! I feel  almost  Bvronic.” 

“ So  do  I,”  I grimly  responded. 

“There  are  times,"  continued  Phil,  again  falling 
into  those  gesticulations  which  he  had  acquired  at 
the  best  private  theatricals,  “when  I feel  that  I 
could  almost — ” I thought  he  was  going  to  say 
“ commit  suicide,”  and  as  I was  contemplating  en- 
, tering  the  Church,  I thought  it  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  begin  preaching ; but  he  only  added, 
after  another  communication  with  the  glass  beside 
him,  “Murry!”  • . ...  _ , 

“ Good  Heavens  1”  I said,  f&Hi)tl£lZ£.fit  yjokr 

age,  Philip ' 


Ximm- 


idea  of  sewing 
even  a button  on 
a .fellow’s  shirt. 
You’d  better  go 
back  to  the  coal 
mine,  or*  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  and 
think  again.” 

“Your  glass  must 
have  been  stiflish, 
Jack,  you’re  un- 
commonly witty. 
However  (not  for 
the  first  time  ei- 
ther) you’re  hitting 
a little  beside  the 
mark.  I did  not 
mean  to  marry 
Blanche, poor  dear ! 
Much  as  I adore 
her,  I am  perfect- 
ly aware  that  ‘ no- 
thing a year  and 
find  yourself’  would  neither  suit  her  nor  me.” 

“ Then  what  do  you  mean  ? I hate  guessing 
riddles — speak  out.”  I fear  I did  not  speak  with 
my  usual  amiability,  but  circumstances  were  trying, 
and  so  was  Phil,  particularly  when  he  had  on  the 
“ marble  Jupiter”  mood. 

• Instead  of  answering,  my  friend  took  from  his 
fpeket  a small  note  written  on  delicate  pink  paper, 
and  scented  with  the  delightful  odor  that  had  once 
been  sweeter  than  the  rose  to  my  senses,  as  per- 
vading every  article  that  had  the  felicity  of  belong- 
ing to  Gertrude  Thornly,  Phil’s  youngest  sister. 

This  he  threw  at  me  in  a manner  that,  had  he  not 
been  my  dearest  friend  (and  Gerty’s  brother),  I 
should  have  quarreled  with  him  on  the  spot. 

Smoothing  it  out,  for  the  wretch  had  crumpled  it 
up  in  a way  that  he  certainly  would  not  have  done 
Blanche’s  embossed  notes,  I cast  my  eyes  over  the 
dashing  caligraphy,  and  after  some  difficulty,  for  I 
must  say  Gerty  wrote  with  the  same  dash  she  did 
every  thing,  I made  out  the  following : 

“Thovilt  Hill,  Dte. 

“ My  dearest  Pan., — What  have  you  been  doing,  you 
silly,  extravagant  boy,  to  put  papa  so  horribly  out  of  sorts  ? 
lie  has  uot  spoken  a civil  word  to  any  one  since  he  got 
your  letter ; and  when  I asked  him  how  you  were,  and 
what  news  you  gave,  he  spirted  out  some  very  naughty 
words,  which  made  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blink,  who  was  dining 
with  us,  use  his  handkerchief  vigorously.  Now,  my  dear 
Phil,  you  really  should  not  do  whatever  you  have  been 
doing,  and  I hope  you  won’t  again.  I and  Blanche  were 
talking  it  over  last  night,  when  we  were  undressing 
(Blanche  came  over  to  stay  a day  or  two,  yesterday),  and 
she  thinks  it  may  be  that  you  have  been  spending  too 
much,  which  of  course  one  is  apt  to  do  when  things  are  so 
dear,  and  dress-makers  so  exorbitant  in  their  prices ; and 
papa  should  not  expect  one  to  buy  every  thing  and  give 
to  charity  sermons  too.  And  Blanche  says  her  papa  is  as 
bad,  and  she  only  wishes  for  your  sake  and  her  own  she 
was  a Queen  of  Diamonds.  By-the-by,  that  reminds  me, 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  Miss  Rowney,  is  coming  to  stay 
with  us  at  Christmas;  and  so  is  Captain  Johnson,  and 
Clara,  and  all  the  Holmeses;  so  I hope  you  will  manage 
to  get  away  too,  as  you  do  make  theatricals  go  off  so  well. 
And  now  good-by. 

“Your  affectionate  sister, 

“ Gertrude  Tiiornly. 

“ P.S — Don’t  do  it  any  more,  for  papa  is  so  cross." 

I was  so  interested  in  the  perusal  of  that  note — 
taking  me  back  as  it  did  in  the  presence  of  that 
being,  who,  to  my  mind,  was  the  sweetest  woman 
I had  ever  met — so  engrossed  with  the  pleasant  fan- 
cy, that  I again  hoard  her  gay  laugh  and  happy 
fresh  voice,  almost  indeed  felt  the  flutter  of  her  rib- 
bons, as  during  those  few  days  of  the  preceding 
September — thatr  I continued  gazing  at  the  writing, 
and  forgot  that  my  friend  was  waiting  my  com- 
ments on  it. 

“ Well ! ” at  length  he  said. 

I started. 

“ Well !”  he  repeated ; “ do  you  understand  now 
my  meaning?” 


“ I must  confess  that  I do  not.” 

Philip’s  lip  curled  contemptuously,  but  he  was  too 
lazy  to  be  more  violently  abusive. 

“I  suppose  you  can  understand  that  Blanche 
Grey  is  not  a Queen  of  Diamonds,  however  much 
her  devotion  to  me,  dear  angel,  may  make  her  wish 
it.” 

I did  understand  that  perfectly,  knowing  that 
Miss  Grey  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spendthrifts  going,  who  never  had  a penny  to  pay 
cash  for  any  thing;  but  what  all  this  nonsense 
about  queens  and  diamonds  meant  I was  still  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  I said  so  frankly. 

Phil  still  looked  contemptuous,  but  he  conde- 
scended to  be  more  lucid. 

“ Gerty  writes  abominably,”  he  said,  puffing  out 
his  cigar  smoke  in  that  imperial  manner  that  Jupi- 
ter would  probably  have  rolled  out  his,  had  the 
blessing  of  tobacco  been  known  on  High  Olympus ; 
“ but  she’s  a sensible  girl  for  all  that,  and  with  an 
eye  to  business,  which  she  most  certainty  inherits 
from  the  paternal  side.  She  means  kindly  to  hint 
to  me  that  if  I am  in  difficulties  I could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  make  up  to  Diana  Rowney.  She  goes  rath- 
er round  about,  and  brings  in  Blanche  in  a way  I 
do  not  quite  like,  but  she  means  well,  I dare  say.” 

Now,  knowing  as  I did,  that  Gerty  Thornly  was 
the  frankest,  simplest,  heartiest  girl  in  the  world, 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  Blanche  Grey,  I felt  this 
translation  of  her  letter  to  fit  in  to  the  suggestion 
of  his  own  mercenary  thoughts  malicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  I girded  myself  up  (figuratively  of 
course,  for  it  was  after  dinner)  for  a combat  in  her 
defense. 

But  Phil  raised  himself  immediately,  and  ener- 
getically for  him.  1 ‘ Don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t ! 

. I know  all  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I am  in  a 
mood  in  which  it  would  drive  me  to  distraction. 
No ; let  us  be  sensible,  Jack,  and  talk  things  over 
without  any  romantic  sentimentalism.” 

“ That’s  what  I have  been  wishing  you  to  do  for 
the  last  hour,”  I answered,  crossly. 

Phil  waved  his  pipe  in  that  calm  oratorical  man- 
ner which  I knew  prefaced  a rather  lengthy  speech ; 
so  I lay  back  and  made  myself  comfortable. 

“ Jack,”  said  Phil,  in  the  way  he  would  have  said 
“Mr.  Speaker”  in  addressing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, “Jack,  we  are  in  difficulties ; I inay.say  diffi- 
culties of  an  intricacy  which  even  passes  our  powers 
of  solution.  Those  difficulties,  however,  all  centre 
in  the  one  point,  want  of  money ; and  the  question 
is  how  to  supply  this  want.” 

“Come,  Phil,  you’re  getting  prosy,"  I remarked. 

“It’s  a prosy  subject.  I am  not  a Gladstone, 
and  finance  is  a subject  I abhor.  Why  not,  there- 
fore, turn  it  into  something  more  romantic?  Now 
I know  Diana  Rowney  is  not  to  compare  with 
Blanche  in  a robe  de  ebambre,  but  in  her  ball  dress, 
with  all  her  fortune  flashing  about  her,  she  is  per- 
fectly dazzling.  Blanche  fades  to  a mere  shadow.” 

“ I wish  you  would  explain  who  this  Diana  Row- 
ney is,  and  what  you  mean  about  her  diamonds,” 

I interrupted  a little  testily,  for,  truth  to  tell,  I was 
beginning  to  fear  that  Phil  had  some  prize  in  view 
which  I could  not  share. 

“Why  I thought  the  girls  had  told  you  about 
her.  She  is  the  daughter  of  some  Indian  merchant 
who  made  a fortune,  and  then  just  before  he  died 
turned  it  all  into  diamonds,  which  he  left  to  his 
daughter  on  the  condition  that  she  did  not  attempt 
to  sell  them  before  she  married.  He  made  her  take 
an  oath,  I believe,  at  least  so  she  says,  and  she  lives 
moderately  on  £60  a year,  while  she  keeps  her  for- 
tune in  her  jewel  casket.” 

“How  much  are  they  worth?”  I inquired,  with 
interest ; “ and  what  kind  of  a girl  is  she  ?” 

“You  had  better  come  down  to  Thornly  Hall 
and  judge  for  yourself.” 

As  he  spoke,  Phil  fixed  his  eye  on  me  in  a man- 
ner that  I knew  had  a deep  meaning. 

“Well,”  I said,  “what?” 

1 ‘ Shall  we  make  a bargain,  Jack  ? We’ve  held 
to  each  through  a good  deal ; shall  we  hold  on  still  ? 
We  both  want  money,  we  both  have  a fancy  for— 
well  perhaps  for  a prettier  girl  than  Diana  Row- 


ney ; suppose  we  agree  to  toss  up  who  is  to  be  the 
sacrifice,  and  agree  that  the  other  shall  receive  a 
thousand  pounds  on  the  wedding-day.” 

“Phil,  what  a horrible,  almost  immoral  idea!” 
I exclaimed,  virtuously. 

“ Well,  I did  not  say  it  was  agreeable,  or  par- 
ticularly moral,  did  I ? All  I say  is,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  get  money  somehow,  even  if  I have  to  do 
something  as  bad  as  marrying  an  heiress.  There !” 

And  Phil  reared  up  his  great  person,  gave  his 
mustache  a savage  pull,  and  prepared  to  put  on  his 
great-coat. 

* * * * * * 

The  result  of  that  conversation  was  that,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  a couple  of  tall  (and  though  I say 
it,  who  should  not),  good-looking  fellows,  took  first- 
class  tickets  by  the  Great  Western  down  to  Bridge- 
water. 

I must  also  confess  that  on  the  previous  night, 
after  having  passed  a dreary  hour  looking  over  my 
entangled  accounts,  Philip  had  also  contrived  to 
beguile  me  into  that  immoral  “toss  up,”  which  was 
to  decide  whether  the  heiress  or  the  thousand  pounds 
were  to  be  mine ; and  I was  in  uncommonly  good 
spirits  from  having  won  the  money.  I couid  still 
meet  Gerty  Thornly  with  a free  conscience. 

Phil,  I must  say,  bore  his  fate  with  a calmness 
truly  philosophic;  but  I noticed  even  he  avoided 
the  subject  of  Blanche  Grey,  and  if  he  ever  men- 
tioned love  or  woman,  spoke  of  them  in  a Bvronic 
manner  quite  painful  to  hear.  His  feelings,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  rather  tried  when,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Bridgewater,  we  found  a whole  party  from 
the  Hall  come  to  meet  us,  among  whom  was  Miss 
Grey,  but  not  the  Queen  of  Diamonds. 

They  kept  up  the  old  style  of  things  at  Thornly 
Hall.  There  were  plenty  of  servants,  good  table, 
silver  plate,  and  Christmas  festivities ; and  besides 
this  there  were  daughters  with  moderate  portions, 
timber  that  must  not  be  cut,  and  an  eldest  son,  who, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  was  not  Phil.  I knew 
all  this ; and  I was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
place,  and  I went  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner  in 
a frame  of  mind  perfectly  satisfied  with,  my  own 
position,  and  indeed  that  of  all  the  world. 

Alas  for  human  selfishness!  I must  confess  I 
was  so  engrossed  with  my  own  pleasant  meditations, 
that  I had  quite  or  almost  forgotten  that  Phil  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed ; and  when  he  just  poked  his 
head  into  my  room,  and  growled  that  “ he  had  just 
had  a talk  with  the  gov’nor,  who  was  still  savage 
as  a bear,  and  that  he  must  go  in  for  her,”  I scarce- 
ly remembered  who  the  “ her”  was.  I was  a little 
horrified  when  I did  remember,  for  I must  confess  I 
had  found  Gerty  more  charming  than  ever  (I  think 
winter  costume,  especially  that  black-pluined  hat, 
became  her  even  more  than  airy  summer  muslins), 
and  it  made  me  almost  shudder  to  think  how  I had 
tempted  Fate. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a purifying  effect  female 
society  has  on  our  brutal,  male  natures.  Ten  min- 
utes after  I had  been  in  the  company  of  the  Misses 
Thornly  and  Blanche  Grey  round  that  blazing  fire, 
while  we  waited  the  summons  to  dinner,  gold  had 
become  dross  in  my  estimation ; those  luxuries  of 
bachelor  life  I had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
necessaries  the  most  insipid  vanities  that  a man 
could  burden  himself  with  debt  for.  I grew  virtu- 
ously strong ; so  much  so,  that  I blushed  when  I 
thought  of  the  object  of  that  Christmas  visit  among 
those  unsuspecting  damsels,  and  resolved  to  do  my 
best  to  prevent  this  evil-doing,  even  at  the  cost  of 
my  thousand ; but  even  as  I determined  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  Phil,  in  his  most  distingue  toi- 
let, with  a lady.  Well,  she  was  not  handsome,  un- 
less an  overdoing  of  every  feature  she  possessed  gave 
her  a title  to  beauty.  She  had  a very  large  Roman 
nose,  very  large  black  eyes,  very,  very  bushy  black 
eyebrows,  very  black  hair,  very  large  white  teeth, 
and  very  red  lips — lips  and  teeth  which  made  you 
shudder  and  call  to  mind  the  old  story  of  Red  Rid- 
inghood. 

“ What  large  teeth  you  have,  grandmamma !” 

“All  the  better  to  eat  you  up,  my  dear!” 

Somehow,  whenever  she  opened  her  mouth,  and 
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turned  her  head  in  the  snappish  -way  which  seemed 
peculiar  to  her,  I fancied  she  was  going  to  say  that. 

All  the  ladies  made  a move  as  they  entered. 

“ Come  and  sit  near  the  fire,  Diana !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Thornlv. 

“Here’s  a cozy  little  comer,  Di,”  said  Gerty. 

“ So  there  is  here,”  said  Edith  Holmes.  “ Come 
by  me,  Diana.” 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  seemed  a great  favorite 
even  among  her  own  sex — that  was  comforting. 
However,  Diana  Rowney  smiled  graciously,  and  tho 
bntler  at  that  moment  announcing  dinner,  she  ac- 
cepted Phil’s  arm,  and  we  all  made  a move  to  the 
dining-room. 

Again  I must  acknowledge  that  the  charms  of  my 
own  position  made  me  insensible  to  the  trials  of  my 
friend ; and  it  was  only  when  he  called  to  me,  in 
rather  a stern  voice,  to  pass  something  at  the  des- 
sert, that  I observed,  in  spite  of  his  smiles,  Phil  was 
looking  any  thing  but  contented. 

Phil  was  a very  fascinating  fellow  in  his  way,  and 
had  brass  enough  to  give  a dash  to  his  soft  attentions 
and  sweet  speeches,  which  quite  distinguished  him. 
He  was  handsome,  too,  and  had  a peculiarity  about 
the  eye 8 that  pleased  us  men,  so  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  women  adored  him. 

I watched  him  a little  after  that  call,  and  I saw 
that  he  was  going  through  the  regular  process  with 
dark  Diana,  and  apparently  with  success,  for  her 
great  eyes  were  glowing  like  red-hot  coals — I can’t 
say  stars — and  she  was  laughing  and  talking,  and 
paying  him  au  attention  as  flattering  as  it  was  ex- 
clusive. 

They  grew  a little  noisj',  too,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention,  approving  I could  see,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  from 
either  Gerty  or  Blanche  Grey.  Indeed,  the  fair 
face  of  Miss  Grey  had  looked  very  much  puzzled 
e ver  since  she  had  been  at  table ; and  Gerty  now 
and  then  made  wrong  answers  as  a louder  peal  of 
laughter  than  usual  came  from  Phil  and  Diana’s 
comer. 

Still,  when  Miss  Thornly  made  the  move,  and 
the  ladies  left  the  room,  Phil  took  his  cambric  hand- 
kerchief and  passed  it  across  his  brow  with  a sigh, 
as  if  he  lidd  concluded  some  Herculean  labor.  He 
took  a good  deal  of  wine  too  afterward. 

That  evening  he  was  very  assiduous  in  courting 
dark  Diana,  and  showed,  indeed,  a firmness  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a better  cause ; but  whether  it  was 
that  the  sharp  fresh  air  of  morning  cooled  his  ardor, 
or  that  he  found  Diana  still  less  inviting  with  that 
large  Roman  nose  protruding  from  under  a tiny 
black  hat,  I know  not ; but  the  next  morning  his 
attention  fluctuated  rather,  and  when  in  the  morn- 
ing ride  his  horse  fell  back  beside  Blanche,  he 
seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  urge  him  forward  again 
to  the  assistance  of  Miss  Rowney,  who  professed  to 
be  nervous  on  horseback ; and  when  we  happened 
to  loiter  together  in  the  dining-room  before  luncheon, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  most  desperately,  and 
whispered,  “If  she  would  but  come  out  with  them 
all  blazing  about  her,  it  would  give  me  courage, 
Jack.” 

Three  days  passed,  however,  and  “the  Queen” 
did  not  cpme  out  in  the  “ blaze”  poor  Phil  yearned 
for,  as  does  the  prisoner  for  sunshine.  She  wore  a 
diamond  brooch  occasionally,  which  attracted  our 
covetons  gaze ; but,  as  we  both  silently  observed, 
that  was  not  sufficiently  tempting  to  make  weight 
with  Diana  Rowney  in  the  balance  against  either 
Gerty  or  Blanche. 

A philosopher  less  interested  than  myself  might 
have  found  a delightful  combination  of  amusement 
and  instruction  in  watching  Phil’s  conduct  those 
three  days.  He  would  have  seen  an  amusing  strug- 
gle between  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of 
nature ; the  man  of  wants  and  the  man  of  taste. 
In  the  evening,  after  imbibing  a certain  quantity 
of  sherry  and  port,  Phil  was  Diana’s  slave,  loung- 
ing with  her  in  private  corners,  bending  over  her 
while  she  sang  (songs  which  put  your  teeth  on 
edge),  decking  her  hair  with  camellias  stolen  from 
his  sister’s  conservatory,  and  otherwise  pursuing  the 
object  which  brought  us  down  to  Thornly ; but  in 
the  morning,  somehdw,  he  could  not  resist  Blanche’s 
attractions ; and  how,  I know  not,  but  we  used  con- 
stantly to  fall  into  that  same  quartette,  rambling 
through  the  leafless  woods  and  roads  in  which  we 
had  contrived  to  pass  so  many  hours  of  the  last  long 
vacation  so  satisfactorily. 

I think  the  mornings  made  up  to  poor  Blanche 
for  all  the  puzzling  desertion  in  the  evening;  and 
perhaps  she  believed  what  I heard  Gerty  assert  one 
night,  under  cover  of  Diana’s  singing,  “Phil  was 
obliged  to  be  attentive,  to  please  papa,  you  know.” 

How  this  would  have  gone  on — which  lady  would 
have  carried  the  day — I laiow  not,  but  I was  get- 
ting rather  doubtful  about  my  thousand. 

However,  Cbristmas-eve  came.  There  was  to  be 
a dance,  and  we  gentlemen  had  gone  through  the 
usual  exertion  of  decking  the  room  with  holly  and 
such  flowers  as  could  be  got,  Mid  we  had  done  the 
usual  amount  of  flirtation  likewise.  I think  the 
day  bad  been  trying  to  Phil  on  the  whole,  for  I 
must  say  even  I thought  T had  never  seen  Blanche 
look  prettier  than  she  did,  now  peeping  through 
dark  wreaths  of  laurel,  now  bending  her  golden 
head  over  the  shiny  holly.  The  opportunities,  too, 
for  love-making  had  been  very  abundant,  and  to 
have  to  make  sweet  speeches  to  Diana,  after  whis- 
pering them  to  blushing  Blanche,  must  have  been 
martyrdom,  more  especially  when  connected  with  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Phil  did  seem  nervous  for  once  in  his  life,  and  I 
remarked  that  he  left  the  society  of  the  drawing- 
room much  sooner  than  he  needed  to  go  and  pre- 
pare for  the  dance ; and  on  leaving  myself  for  the 
same  purpose  half  an  hour  afterward  I saw  the  red 
spark  of  his  cigar  sauntering  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race. Now  smoke  in  solitude  proclaimed  that  Phil- 
ip Thornly  was  uneasy  in  his  mind,  so  I was  not 
surprised,  on  descending  to  the  ball-  room  some  time 
afterward,  to  find  that  he  was  still  absent,  nor  to 
hear  from  Captain  Johnson  that  he  was  still  smok- 
ing away  like  a Turk  in  the  cold  night  air. 

Meanwhile  the  room  began  to  fill,  the  music  to 
play,  and  the  usual  routine  of  the  ball  to  proceed. 
The  scene  was  jjrlejtgrj  ^tgf©Ct4!l9waM  the  most 


fastidious  eye,  for  the  decorations  were  perfect,  the 
lights  admirably  disposed,  and  certainly  falling  on 
“fair  women  and  brave  men"  in  profusion;  but  it 
became  dazzling  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Diana  Rowney  appeared  in  the  blaze  of  all  her 
fortune.  Diamonds  on  her  neck,  diamonds  in  her 
ears,  diamonds  on  her  arms ! Heavens ! how  she 
blazed  beneath  the  lights,  and  how  her  great  dark 
eyes  shone  with  triumph  as  she  saw  the  envious 
gaze  fixed  upon  her ! 

Certainly,  whether  it  was  the  fiend  of  avarice 
that  put  me  on  his  spectacles  or  not  I can  not  say ; 
but  somehow  that  dark  woman,  with  her  glittering 
jewels,  did  seem  to  cast  the  rest  into  the  shadow. 
Even  fair  Blanche,  till  then  the  belle  (except  for 
Gerty)  of  the  room,  seemed  to  fade  into  something 
dim,  and  I must  say  I thought  cheerfully  of  the 
thousand  pounds.  Why,  those  diamonds  must  be 
worth  an  immense  sum ! 

Dark  Diana  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  admir- 
ing crowd,  but  she  refused  all  offers  until  Philip 
Thornly  appeared,  and  then  she  accepted  his  arm 
and  took  her  place  in  a quadrille.  1 do  not  know 
whether  it  was  maliciously  done  or  not,  but  she 
manoeuvred  so  that  for  her  cis-a-vis  she  had  Blanche 
Grey. 

I had  watched  narrowly  for  Phil’s  entrance,  for 
I would  not  have  lost  the  effect  of  the  first  view  of 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds  upon  him  for  the  world. 

I should  be  able  to  judge  of  my  chance  of  the  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it. 

He  bore  the  dazzling  sight,  however,  with  ad- 
mirable composure ; and  Diana’s  eyes  must  have 
been  more  acute  than  mine  if  she  could  detect  ei- 
ther amazement,  satisfaction,  or  admiration  in  the 
quiet  glance  with  which  he  approached  her  and 
asked  her  to  dance.  Indeed,  he  was  more  careless 
than  usual ; and  as  he  led  her  forward  I heard  him 
say,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  “ that  he  had  a head- 1 
ache,  and  felt  hardly  up  to  dancing.” 

But  he  did  dance — and  with  the  Queen  of  Dia- 
monds too — to  Blanche’s  grievous  anger  and  aston- 
ishment ; and  he  took  her  in  to  supper,  and  plied 
her  with  Champagne,  and  quaffed  copiously  of  the 
same  himself;  and  theh,  when  they  came  back 
again,  they  only  took  one  waltz  round  the  room, 
and  retired  to  the  conservatory. 

Heavens ! how  that  woman’s  eyes  shone  as,  lean- 
ing heavily  on  Phil’s  arm,  she  passed  through  the 
glass  door  beside  which  I stood,  with  my  arm  round 
Blanche,  taking  breath  for  an  instant. 

“What  are  they  going  in  there  for?”  Blanche 
said,  quickly;  and  then  she  looked  up  in  my  face, 
and  whether  she  saw  any  thing  there  ominous  I 
know  not,  for  I felt  almost  as  guilty  as  Phil,  but 
she  drew  away  from  me,  and  murmuring  something 
about  being  tired,  went  and  dropped  quietly  on  a 
sofa  in  the  comer. 

I think,  poor  girl,  she  guessed  all  about  it ; and 
I felt  quite  wretched  as  I looked  at  her,  watching 
there  from  her  comer  that  fatal  door.  She  guessed 
she  had  lost  PhiL 

Gerty  did  too,  I think ; for  suddenly  her  face  lost 
its  gayety,  and  she  went  and  sat  down  by  Blanche, 
and  wound  her  arm  round  her  silently,  but  in  a 
manner  very  protecting  and  sympathetic. 

I was  not  sorry  when  that  evening  came  to  an 
end ; and  I must  acknowledge  I went  to  my  room 
feeling  almost  as  guilty  as  if  I had  abetted  a Gun- 
powder Plot. 

“Come  in!”  I exclaimed;  and  the  door  opened 
and  Phil  came  in. 

“ I’ve  done  it !’’  he  said,  throwing  himself  on  the 
sofa,  and  beginning  to  pull  off  his  neckcloth  as  if  it 
choked  him. 

“ Done  what?” 

“ Proposed  to  Diana  Rowney  • we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a month." 

I was  prepared  for  the  news,  and  so  listened  si- 
lently. 

“Of  course,”  continued  Phil,  “it’s  trying — very 
trying;  not  only  for  poor  Blanche,  but  for  me. 
Champagne  only  could  have  got  me  through  it; 
and  I see  I must  send  an  enormous  supply  to  wher- 
ever we  fix  on  for  the  honev-moon.  The  honey- 
moon ! only  fancy  a month  of  spooning  on  Diana, 
and  from  that  to  emerge  into  a family  man ! By 
Jove!  Jack,  I don’t  know  now  whether  I shall  have 
the  nerve  to  get  through  it.” 

He  took  a cigar  from  my  box  as  he  spoke,  and 
began  to  smoke  vigorously. 

The  position  was  rather  embarrassing,  and  I 
really  scarcely  knew  whether  to  condole  with  my 
friend  or  congratulate  him.  I took  a middle  course 
— the  philosophical  one. 

“The diamonds  are  magnificent,  Phil, and  I dare 
say  you’ll  get  used  to  domestic  life  in  time.” 

“It  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  with  Blanche, 
perhaps ; hut  Diana ! And  then,  suppose — ” 

rhil  hesitated,  and  his  face  grewf  perplexed. 

“ Suppose  what  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing ; only  a ridiculous  idea ! ” But  he 
got  up  as  he  spoke  and  lit  his  candle,  with  the  same 
expression  of  uncomfortable  perplexity ; and  I knew 
he  took  himself  off  so  hastily  because  he  was  afraid 
of  letting  out  the  reason  of  it. 

He  came  down  the  next  morning,  though,  look- 
ing very  calm  and  composed;  and  neither  he  nor 
Diana  displayed  any  of  the  usual  embarrassment, 
when,  in  a slightly  pompous  manner,  Mr.  Thornly 
announced  at  the  breakfast-table  the  happiness  with 
which  he  contemplated  adding  so  charming  a daugh- 
ter-in-law to  liis  family  circle.  Certainly  Blanche 
Grey  was  not  there,  having  gone  home  with  her 
father  the  night  before;  so  there  was  no  one  to 
“forbid  the  bans,”  except  Gerty,  and  she  dared 
only  do  it  by  her  indignant  eyes. 

The  two  went  to  church  together,  and  otherwise 
behaved  themselves  like  an  engaged  couple;  and 
apparently  all  was  going  on  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner so  long  as  I was  at  Thornly  to  keep  my  watch 
on  them. 

When  I went  back  to  London  I left  Philip  still 
courting  away  firmly  and  philosophically,  and  his 
last  words  to  me  at  the  station  were,  “ It’s  all  right, 
Jack;  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  14th  of  next 
month,  you  shall  have  your  thousand.’’ 

I saw  venv  little  of  him  again  till  I received  the 


important  invitation.  He  came  to  my  lodgings 
two  or  tlft-ee  times,  but  was  always  in  a desperate 
hnrry;  and,  beyond  a hasty  sentence  or  two  that 
all  was  going  on  well,  he  seemed  to  avoid  reference 
to  what  neither  of  us  had  much  reason  to  l>e  proud 
of.  I gathered  from  Gerty — who  I met  at  a friend’s, 
to  my  inexpressible  delight — the  intelligence  that, 
though  Philip  was  a good  deal  at  the  Hall,  Miss 
Rowney  did  not  often  come;  she  was  making  a 
round  of  visits  among  her  Irish  friends  previous  to 
her  marriage,  it  was  believed;  but  she  and  Phil 
corresponded  regularly.  About  settlements  Gerty 
did  not  know  much ; but  she  said  Phil  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  papa  had  promised  to  allow  him  £300 
a year. 

I must  say  I looked  forward  to  the  14th  with  some 
anxiety,  however.  In  spite  of  things  looking  so 
easy  and  comfortable,  I could  not  quite  believe  that 
the  marriage  would  take  place.  That  Diana  Row- 
ney would  really  become  Philip’s  wife  seemed  im- 
possible. But  day  after  day  passed,  and  I heard 
nothing  of  the  affair  being  either  broken  off  or  de- 
layed ; and  on  the  12th  of  February  I found  myself 
traveling  down  to  Thornly  Hall  to  fulfill  my  prom- 
ise of  acting  best  man  to  my  old  friend. 

The  party  I found  gathered  ready  for  the  wed- 
ding was  small,  but  just  what  it  ought  to  have 
been ; and,  apparently,  all  was  going  a great  deal 
smoother  than  the  course  of  true  love  is  properly 
supposed  to  do.  The  bridegroom  elect  was  very 
attentive;  the  bride  very  calm,  and  not  too  exi- 
gence; the  bridemaids  good-tempered,  and  the  papa 
ditto.  We  were  not  quite  so  merry,  perhaps,  as  at 
Christmas,  but  we  were  very  cheerful.  The  only 
time  when  my  spirits  flagged  at  all  was  when  I 
found  the  bride’s  great  black  eyes  fixed  on  me,  or 
when  she  smiled  at  me  with  her  “wolf’  lips.  Diana 
did  not  like  me.  Whether  she  suspected  any  tiling 
or*  not  I do  not  know ; but  I felt  that  when  Miss 
Rowney  became  Mrs.  Philip  Thornly,  I should  be 
allowed  to  see  very  little  of  their  domestic  felicity. 

I think  Phil  saw  this  too,  ah ! and  a few  other 
things  besides ; for  now  and  then  he  would  retire  to 
the  terrace  for  the  solitary  smoke,  so  indicative  of 
mental  depression.  He  avoided  me  still;  and  it 
was  therefore  with  some  surprise  that  I heard  his 
heavy  quick  step  coming  along  the  corridor  toward 
my  door  the  eve  of  the  wedding. 

“ I may  come  and  have  my  smoke,  Jack,  I sup- 
pose?” he  said,  poking  his,  bearded,  handsome  face 
into  the  room. 

“ Of  course,  old  fellow,  and  I shall  be  honored 
by  your  company.  You  don’t  often  favor  me  now,  ” 

I returned,  pulling  my  own  chair  toward  the  fire 
and  pointing  to  the  arm-chair  opposite. 

Phil  seated  himself  and  carefully  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  then  smoked  away  in  silence  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

“I  feel,  Jack,”  at  length  he  said,  looking  un- 
utterably wretched,  “as  if  I were  come  to  say  the 
last  few  words  before  execution.  I had  no  idea 
matrimony  required  such  nerve  — as  much,  ay, 
more  than  having  a tooth  drawn.” 

“And,  unfortunately,  it’s  not  so  soon  over,”  I 
remarked. 

“No,  indeed!”  And  the  groan  that  followed 
that  remark  almost  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

“Must  it  be,  Phil  ? have  you  quite  made  up  your 
mind?  After  all  a wife’s  a wife,  and  one  soon 
spends  a fortune ; and  then — then  suppose — ” 

“Suppose  what?”  said  Phil,  with  a start  that 
made  me  jump  so  I let  my  meerschaum  fall  into 
the  fender. 

“Thank  Heaven  it  is  not  broken!” 

“Suppose  what?”  reiterated  Phil,  inconsiderate- 
ly enough. 

“It’s  real,  ” I began,  pettishly,  alluding  to  my  pipe. 

“ Of  course  it  is ; she  would,  not  have  given  it  to 
me  unless,  particularly  after  all  the  fuss  I made. 

I don’t  know  much  about  gems,  but — ” 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about?”  I in- 
terrupted. “Your  head  is  quite  turned  by  Diana’s 
diamonds.  I was  talking  about  my  pipe.” 

“Your  pipe!  tush!”  Phil  spoke  quite  vicious- 
ly, and  I felt  so  offended  that  I became  solemnly 
sulky  for  five  minutes.  At  length,  however,  Phil, 
who  was  evidently  longing  for  sympathy,  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  “Jack,”  he  said,  “to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I came  to  consult  you.” 

I condescended  to  look  more  affable.  “Iam  not 
a philosopher  or  a sage,  Phil ; but  you’re  welcome 
to  my  advice,  such  as  it  is,”  I said,  with  modest 
dignity. 

“Well,  look  here.” 

As  he  spoke,  Philip  took  from  his  pocket  a tiny 
morocco  case,  and  opening  it,  handed  it  to  me.'  It 
contained  a diamond  ring  elaborately  set. 

I must  confess  I do  not  nnderstand  gems,  and, 
though  I tried  to  examine  it  with  the  air  of  a con- 
noisseur, I am  afraid  I failed  signally. 

“ Come,  Jack,  you  know  you  know  no  more  about 
diamonds  than  I do.  Don't  make  frees,  but  just 
listen.  This  afternoon  Diana  gave  me  that  ring.” 

“ Very  handsome  of  her,  I’m  sure.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  We  had  been  talking 
about  the  jewels,  yon  see,  and  though  I tried  not  to 
appear  too  much  interested,  I don’t  know  that  I 
succeeded,  for  she  fixed  her  black  eyes  on  me  in  an 
awful  manner,  and  then,  after  making  some  excuse 
for  keeping  the  best  of  the  diamonds  in  her  own  pos- 
session, she  brought  me  this,  and  begged  me  to  ac- 
cept it.” 

“Well!” 

“Well,  Jack,  I must  confess  I do  feel  horribly 
uneasy.  Ever  since  I have  been  engaged  I have 
been  haunted  by  an  awful  suspicion.  Suppose, 
Ja>  k,  suppose  those  diamonds  wer e false!” 

He  uttered  this  in  a low,  awful  tone;  and  then, 
lying  hack,  puffed  away  silently. 

“It  would  be  horrible,”  I said:  “but  the  same 
idea  has  occurred  to  me.” 

“ It  has ! Ah,  then,  that  decides  me ! To-mor- 
row, Jock,  I shall  take  that  ring  to.  a jeweler  at 
Bridgewater.  I am  not  going  to  marry  Diana  for 
nothing.” 

As  he  spoke  Phil  rose  up ; and  in  spite  of  my  in- 
vitation to  remain  a little  longer,  prepared  to  take 
himself  off,  in  a mood  of  desperate  resolution,  to  his 
own  room. 


“ The — the  ceremony  doesn’t  take  place  till  eleven 
o’clock,”  he  said,  as  ho  gently  opened  the  door.  “ I 
shall  start  early,  Jack  ; and  ‘if  I am  not  I ack  before 
you  all  get  to  church,  meet  me  at  the  western  door, 
will  you?” 

“Oh,  you’re  sure  to  be  back;  Bridgewater’s  not 
five  miles  off.” 

“ 1 shall  try,  you  may  be  sure.  Good-night.” 
And  away  he  went. 

I was  prepared  for  some  of  what  came  to  pass  the 
next  day;  but  not  for  all. 

There  we  were,  all  waiting  in  the  church ; the 
clergyman  in  his  surplice,  the  bride  surrounded  by 
her  bridemaids;  all  waitihg  for  the  bridegroom. 
Phil  had  not  appeared.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
lengthened  into  half,  and  still  he  came  not ; and  then 
the  three-quarters  struck,  and  still  he  came  not. 

Mr.  Thornly  grew  nervous,  and,  as  usual,  began 
to  use  bad  language.  Gerty  turnr-iL  pale,  and  the 
guests  began  to  whisper,  the  bride  alone  main- 
tained perfect  composure,  sitting  in  her  pew.  It 
was  only  when  she  caught  sight  of  Blanche  Grey 
(who  had  proudly  demanded  to  be  present  at  Phil’s 
wedding)  that  she  looked  the  least  troubled.  For 
my  own  part,  I went  every  two  minutes  to  the 
western  door. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the  quarter  to  twelve 
when  I saw  a man  on  horseback  riding  quickly 
toward  the  church,  and  I immediately  signaled  the 
information  to  the  rest,  who  thereupon  placed  them- 
selves in  position  at  the  altar. 

I never  felt  so  relieved  in  all  my  life ; but  as  I 
stood  watching  my  blood  grew  chill.  That  man 
was  not  Phil  Thornly ! 

He  came  up  and  dismounted,  and  then  gave  me 
a paper.  I knew'  what  it  contained  before  I saw 
the  words ; and  if  the  note  had  not  been  snatched 
from  my  hands  by  Mr.  Thornly,  I don’t  know  that 
I should  have  done  more  than  throw  it  down  and 
rush  off  wildly. 

“ Tlie  ring  is  false.  I am  off  to  Paris.— P.  T.” 

Mr.  Thornly  read  out  the  words  in  a perfect  fury. 
“What  dees  he  mean? — what  the  deuce  does  he 
mean  ?”  he  cried. 

“ I can  explain,  Sir,”  said  Diana’s  voice,  calmly, 
while  a scornful  smile  spread  itself  over  her  pale 
face.  “Your  son  imagines  I have  deceived  him 
about  my  diamonds,  and  he  has  left  me ; he  declines 
the  alliance.” 

“ But  this  is  scandalous.” 

“ It  is  a Mttle  more  than  I expected,  certainly. 
However,  come,  Mr.  Thornly,  let  us  return  to  the 
Hall;  and  at  any  rate  let  me  vindicate  my  honor. 
Send  for  a jeweler,  if  you  please.” 

Diana  looked  really  dignified  for  once;  and  I 
think  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  bridal  party  who 
left  the  church  with  any  thing  like  dignity.  As 
for  Blanche,  she  was  terribly  flushed,  and  kept 
squeezing  my  arm,  whispering,  “I  thought  this 
horrid  marriage  -would  never  come  off;  and  then 
poor  Philip  was  so  dreadfully  hard-up !”  She  was 
the  only  one,  I believe,  who  felt  she  might  rejoice 
in  Philip’s  escape  at  all  hazards. 

We  were  soon  all  assembled  in  the  old  Hall,  with 
Diana,  still  in  her  bridal  dress,  unlocking  her  jewel- 
casket  solemnly,  and  pompously  delivering  jewel 
after  jewel  into  Mr.  Thornly’s  hand,  to  be  passed 
by  him  to  the  jeweler  (who  had  been  sent  for)  to 
be  examined.  The  silence  was  great,  the  excite- 
ment equally  so ; and  I really  scarcely  knew  wheth- 
er to  consider  Philip  and  myself  as  villains  or  fools 
when,  after  careful  testing,  the  jeweler  pronounced 
Diana  Rowney  to  be  a Queen  of  true  and  excellent 
Diamonds ! 

She  waited  till  the  man  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
then,  turning  her  great  eyes  triumphantty  upon  us 
all,  she  said: 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  gone  through 
a similar  scene.  I know  men  will  court  me,  as 
Philip  Thornly  has,  for  my  diamonds ; and  this  is 
the  test  I put  them  to.  The  ring  I gave  Philip  was 
false.  This,  however,  has  been  a case  of  * diamond 
cut  diamond.’  ” And  then,  without  another  word, 
she  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  an  hour  after  had 
left  Thornly  ip  the  same  carriage  which  was  to  have 
borne  her  away  a wife. 

I telegraphed  the  news  to  Philip — whom,  I be- 
lieve, his  father  disinherited  on  the  spot — and  re- 
tired myself  immediately  to  my  own  lodgings. 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  had  been  too  much  for 
us;  and,  to  use  Philip’s  words,  “thefe  we  were 
where  we  were  before.” 

Fortunately  for  him,  two  of  his  good  aunts  died  a 
few  months  after  all  this,  leaving  him  their  savings ; 
whereupon  he  returned  to  England,  and,  I believe, 
contemplates  Blanche  again.  Otherwise  ho  would 
be  at  this  moment  vegetating,  or,  as  Blanche  says, 
“pining,”  at  Boulogne. 


GEORGE  PEABODY’S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

We  give  on  page  414  a sketch  of  the  Birth-place 
of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can banker  of  London,  whose  name  has  become  a 
household  word  in  England,  on  account  of  his  prince- 
ly benefaction  to  the  London  poor. 

The  house  is  located  in  the  town  of  South  Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts,  on  the  “old  Boston  road,”  uow 
Washington  Street.  The  building,  although  at  least 
one  hundred  years  old,  appears  like  the  dwelling  of 
a thrifty  farmer  of  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  A 
barn  of  more  antiquated  appearance  stands  near  by. 
The  house  is  painted  white,  and  is  a prominent  ob- 
ject of  interest  both  to  the  citizens  of  this  thriving 
town  and  to  strangers.  Mr.  Peabody’s  first  large 
gift  was  the  establishment,  in  this  his  native  place, 
of  a library,  to  which  he  contributed  $100,000. 

Asa  token  of  her  appreciation  of  his  gift  to  the 
poor  of  London,  Queen  Victoria,  a short  time 
since,  addressed  to  Mr.  Peabody  a letter  conveying 
her  special  acknowledgment  of  his  charity,  and  is 
now  sitting  for  a portrait  to  be  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  bow  in  this  country.  It  is  said 
that  his  residence  is  so  besieged  by  beggars  of  every 
description  that  be  lias  been  compelled  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  all  except  such  familiar  friends  as  may 
venture  to  enter  without  the  formality  of  ’ringing 
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FENIANA. 


The  O’Mahony  sate  in  an  easy-chair 
At  the  granrl  Head-Quarters  in  Union  Square, 
With  rumpled  hair 
And  an  air 
Of  care, 

And  a gloomy  glare 
In  his  eye’s  fixed  stare 
As  he  gazed  into  vacancy,  unaware 
Of  the  luxuries  rare 
That  surrounded  him  there. 

There  were  mirrors  in  plenty  and  some  to  spare, 
And  the  furniture— none  of  your  common  mohair— 
Was  brocaded  and  gorgeous  beyond  compare; 
And  every  where, 

From  the  foot  of  the  stair 
To  the  top  of  the  roof  where  the  flag-staff  upbare 
The  emerald  ensign  of  Erin  the  fair, 

The  house  had  been  put  in  most  thorough  repair, 
And  the  larder  and  cellar  had  each  its  share 
Of  edible  and  potable  ware:. 

Not  ill-cooked  food  to  produce  nightmare — 

Not  “pin  ordinaire ” — 

But  such  sumptuous  fare 
As  might  satisfy  aldermen  feasting  a may’r, 

Or  tempt  e’en  the  Pope  from  his  fasting  and  pray’r. 
Yet  tiie  President’s  aspect  was  one  of  despair, 
And  his  thoughts  had  wandered  away  elsewhere; 
For  the  Fenian  affair 
Was  quite  “e»  arriere ,” 

And  every  thing  “ a tort  et  a trovers.” 

The  Senate  had  met  and  had  sworn  a swear 
His  financial  functions  to  overbear, 

And  to  oust  himself  from  that  easy-chair. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  his  face  should  wear 
A look  the  reverse  of  debonair. 

“ Be  the  worrth  o’  me  worrud ! I vow  and  declare,” 
Said  he  to  himself,  “it’s  remarkably  quare, 

Not  to  say  unfair, 

That  thim  beggarly  blagyards  iv  Sinators  dare, 
In  spoite  o’  me  wamin,’  to  plot  their  nefar- 
ious schames  the  success  of  our  cause  to  impair 
By  impeachin’  meself.  Let  the  thraitors  beware 
How  they  rouse  up  the  Tiger  (that's  me)  from  his 
■lair! 

Though  I’m  bothered  intoirely  how  to  prepare 
An  adequate  scare 
That  shall  make  them  forbear 
For  the  future  to  meddle  or  interfare 
In  matthfrs  that  don’t  appertain  to  their  sphare. 
They  won't  be  abolished,  nor  own  my  ^car- 
ious power,  and  render  my  station  precar- 
ious— Stay!  May  I ne’er 
Become  glory’s  heir 

But  I’ll  write  to  Jim  Stephens  a letther  sevare, 
Indorsin’  meself  and  their  plans  layin’  bare, 

And  ax  him  to  thry  to  extinguish  their  flare.” 

So  he  wrote  a note  whose  contents  were: 

“ Tree  cher 
Confrere , — 

We’re  a wonderful  pair — 

I agent  in  loco , you  centre  in  eyre— 

And  we’ve  laid  a snare 
For  the  Saxon  corsair; 

And  we’ve  lighted  up  Erin  as  Liberty’s  phare 
(Or  will  when  we’ve  found  an  embarcadb'e). 

But  I give  you  my  word  that  there’s  no  savoir  faire 
To  be  found  in  the  lot 
Of  the  colleagues  I’ve  got 
On  this  side  the  Atlantic.  A malcontent  faction, 
Whoso  action 
Would  drive  to  distraction 
Any  less  earnest  and  virtuous  patriot — 

Is  making  a great  riot, 

Theat'ning  to  let  all  the  fat  in  the  fire  land, 

And  play  the  Old  Boy  with  the  fortunes  of  Ireland. 
They’ve  recalled  all  my  bonds,  they’ve  denied  my 
authority, 

And  asserted  their  own  senatorial  priority, 

And  boldly  assuming  a congS  d’elire, 

Have  vowed  to  cut  short  my  triumphant  career, 
And  depose  me  from  oflice,  appointing  instead 
One  Roberts  as  President  over  my  head. 

Nay,  more  (to  such  rudeness  you  wouldn’t  give 
credit, 

Unless  you’d  this  proof  of  myself  having  said  it), 
They’ve  called  on  poor  Killian  to  show  his  accounts, 
And  are  raising  a row  over  trifling  amounts 
Disbursed  by  my  order  for  house-rent  and  furniture 
(Why  wouldn’t  I use  the  right?  Didn’t  I earn  it, 
sure?) 

Devil  a cent 
That  we’ve  spent 
Or  lent  # 

But  the  villains  have  something  to  say  anent. 

Ta  be  brief,  they’ve  created,  in  country  and  city, 
schisms, 

And  given  the  papers  occasion  for  witticisms. 

So,  whenever  you’ve  leisure, 

I’d  like,  if  you  please,  your 
Emphatic  assurance  that  I’m  quite  immaculate, 
And  that  if  they  don’t  yield  to  my  sway  the  whole 
pack  you’ll  hate. 

Hoping  that  soon  your  injunction  you’ll  lay  on,  I 
Remain  yours  fraternally, 

(Signed)  The  O’Mahony.” 


Oh ! 'tis  quoite  impressin’  to  be  witnessin’ 

The  crowd  that’s  pressin’  in  the  dirty  sthrates, 
As  bowldly  defyin’  the  British  Lion 

The  Sinators  hie  in  and  take  their  sates; 

An’,  bedad ! ’twould  alarm  ye,  if  it  didn’t  charm  ye, 
To  hear  of  the  army  an’  the  privateers 
That  Ciin^al  Sweeny  an’  some  naval  Fenian 
Is  about  convenin’,  with  guns  an’  spears. 

But  whin  they  mintion  the  Fenian  dissintion, 

Oh ! ’tis  thin  you’d  thriinhle  for  to  hear  with  grief 
Thim  Boanarges  a-preferrin’  charges 
Agin  O’Mahony,  their  warlike  chief, 

An’  that  great  civilian,  B.  Doran  Killian, 

Who  conthrols  each  million  that  the  coffers  bear 
(Sure  of  every  sou  hf  .rasavpUn  jLouis, 

If  what  they  say’s  t»ra<y  ne  tat  the  weft  o’  care). 


Abuse  of  they  two  their  tongues  they  lay  to: 
What’s  more,  they  say,  too,  they  can  bring  their 
proof. 

Wid  the  way  they’re  jeerin’  if  ye  wor  in  hearin’ 
Ye’d  be  aisy  fearin’  that  they’d  roise  the  roof. 
(Ye  see,  O’Mahony  w-as  afther  sayin’  he 
Desired  in  Ireland  to  create  turmoil; 

While  the  Roberts  faction  finds  more  attraction 
In  immayjate  action  on  Canayjan  soil.) 

Want  of  veracity,  with  incapacity 

And  foul  rapacity,  is  Hie  cry  they  rouse,  and 
Their  rage  is  kindled,  aniBthey  swear  they’re  swin- 
dled, 

For  the  funds  is  dwindled  to  “ eleven  thousand.” 
Of  O’Mah’ny’s  “whist,  oh!”  sorra  word  they’ll  list 
to. 

Though  he  puts  his  fist  to  a deludherin’  tale ; 
An’  they  tell  poor  “ Barney”  to  hould  his  blarney 
Or  they’ll  up  an’  sind  the  pair  of  ’em  to  jail. 

* * * * v * 

II. 

As  in  your  pre-amble  you  showed  yourself  lusty, 
Again  let  us  canter,  * my  Pegasus  trusty  1 
The  verse  you’re  averse  to  I’ll,  versatile,  alter : 
Hibernian  metre’s  an  unstable  halter, 

Whose  short  two-foot  tether 
Has 'cribbed  us  together. 

To  pen  you  in  suchw’se  might  make  you  “ride 
rusty,” 

Unshod  with  the  brogue,  be  your  feet  featly  back 
sent: 

Our  shafts  need  no  traces  of  Irish  broad  accent. 

The  O’Mahony  sits  in  his  chair  of  state; 

And  he  feels  that  he’s  now  in  a desperate  strait ; 
And  he  purses  his  lips  and  he  scratches  his  pate 
In  search  of  a feasible  plan 
Whereby  to  renew  Paddy’s  martial  excitement, 
And  rouse  the  belief  that  at  last  there’s  a fight 
meant : 

For  he  thinks  to  himself,  “If  I can’t  contrive 
The  public  confidence  to  revive, 

And  keep  the  sale  of  my  bonds  alive, 

I’ll  be  a ruined  man.” 

He  looks  very  black,  for  he  feels  very  blue, 

And  he  says  to  Killian,  “What’ll  we  do? 

I’m  afther  fearin’,  ’twixt  me  and  you, 

That  we’re  like  two  beets  in  an  Irish  stew, 

And  sorra  one  o’  me  sees  the  way  through. 
Advise  me,  if  you  can.” 

Then  up  speaks  Treasurer  Barney  D., 

And  he  says  to  his  downcast  chief,  says  he : 
“Look  here,  old  fellow, 

There’s  Campo  Bello, 

A nate  little  island,  convaynient  of  access, 

That  nayther  to  Saxon  nor  Yankee  pays  taxes : 
A neutral  ground  for  our  canvas  tints 
And  aisily  captured  with  thrilling  expinse, 

Sign  me  a commission  as  Lieutenant-General — 
Barrin’  some  powdher  and  muskets,  our  men  are  all 
Ready  to  start  by  the  very  next  train, 

And  display  our  might  on  the  coast  of  Maine !” 

“Arrah!  Barney,  you’ve  hit  it  l”#0’Mah’ny  re- 
sponds, 

“ ’Tis  yourself  is  a jewel,  the  devil  a lie  in  it ! 
Maybe  ’twould  sind  up  our  Fenian  bonds; 

Any  way,  honey,  there’s  no  harrum  thryin’  it!” 

Like  the  monarch  of  France,  of  whose  up-hill  ad- 
vance 

A poet  has  told  us  the  story, 

Bold  Killian  sets  out  on  his  conquering  route, 

To  add  to  Ould  Ireland’s  great  glory: 

But,  alas ! like  that  same  king  of  retrograde  fame, 
At  Eastport  he  right  about  faces, 

And  leaving  in  peace  Campo  Bello’s  police, 

His  course  to  New  York  he  retraces. 

For  though  with  all  speed  lie’s  prepared  for  the  deed, 
The  British  somehow  get  there  sooner; 

And  theYankees  make  prize  of  his  arms  and  supplies, 
Which  were  sent  on  by  sea  in  a schooner. 

The  astounded  Head  Centre  one  morning  sees  enter 
The  mansion  that’s  named  after  Moffit 
A turbulent  pack,  who  have  begged  their  way  back, 
And  who,  failing  honor,  want  profit. 

At  first  he  says  nay  to  their  clamor  for  pay, 

But  when  Walsh  shuts  the  door  to  and  locks  it, 
And  bellicose  Gay  nor  with  furious  “demaynor” 
Produces  a pistol  and  cocks  it, 

And  all  of  them  vow  that  they-’ll  murther  him  now, 
And  as  “swindler”  and  “imbecile”  flout  him, 
He  wisely  retracts  ’nenth  “the  logic  of  facts,” 
And  hands  over  what  cash  is  about  him. 

Tare  an’  ages!  Murther  an’  ouns! 

All  through  the  countiy — in  cities  and  towns — 
There’s  a growl  and  a howl  and.  a mighty  uproar. 
Never  was  heard  such  a tumult  before! 

The  circles  meet  and  the  circles  frown, 

And  they  curse  O’Mahony  up  and  down. 

They  curse  him -living,  they  curse  him  dead;. 
They  curse  him  at  board  and  they  curse  him  in  bed, 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
They  curse  him  in  speech,  and,  w here  spoken  words 
fail, 

They  curse  him  by  telegraph,  curse  him  bf  mail : 
They  curse  him  behind  his  back,  curse  to  his  face ; 
And  when  he  endeavors  to  shift  the  disgrace 
To  Killian’s  mismanagement  (though  ’tis  unfair 
of  ’em), 

Doubling  their  fury,  they  curse  at  the  pair  of  ’om. 
Donnybrook  Fair  on  a magnified  scale 
Would  be  a mere  trifle— a sprat  to  a whale— 
Compared  with  the  strife  that  is  ev’rvwliere  rife, 
The  abuse  and  recrimination. 

Pot  Killian  calls  Kettle  O’Mahony  black. 

And  O’Mahony  flings  a “tu  quoqut ” back. 

And  the  Fenian  masses,  who’ve  quite  a knack 
In  the  art  of  vituperation, 


From  plagiaristic  intent  I so  far  am 
That  “canter,”  I own,  is  “decantered"  from  Barham. 
Of  using  it  fond  lie’s 
When  changing  from  spondees 
To  smooth  anapestic  (the  measure  that  we’re  in) 

If  hie  Muse,  like  mine,  have  become  hard  of  ’Erin. 


Rave  and  revile  in  a furious  style; 

While  to  add  to  the  tribulation, 

Stephens,  the  Brotherhood’s  recognized  chief, 

To  whom  the  culprits  have  looked  for  relief, 
Only  brings  theta  to  further  grief 
By  fresh  denunciation : 

He  says  they’ve  been  false  to  “the  men  in  the  gap ;” 
Finds  “ weakness”  and  “ crime”  in  the  recent  mis- 
hap,  . 

And  lets  O’Mahony- understand 
That  the  only  course  worthy  of  Ireland’s  approval 
Is  to  put  in  writing  “out  of  hand” 

His  own  resignation  and  Killian’s  removal. 

Roberts  and  Sweeny  are  blithe  and  gay 
When  they  hear  that  their  rivals  are  out  of  the  way ; 
And  they  marshal  retainers  in  goodly  array 
And  bid  them  prepare  with  all  haste  for  the  fray : 
“To  death  or  to  victory!  Forward  in  order 
To  frighten  the  Blue  Noses  over  the  border!” 

Sing,  Muse  of  Battles ! in  tones  loud  and  cheery, 
The  wonders  of  valor  performed  at  Fort  Erie ! 
How,  led  by  O’Neill,  the  great  Fenian  host 
Disperses  a sentinel  guarding  the  post ; 

How  the  Custom-house  banner  is  dragged  to  the 
ground ; 

How  the  hen-roosts  are  captured  for  miles  around. 
Shout,  Goddess!  exultant,  in  honor  of  Spear, 

The  hero  whose  soul  is  impervious  to  fear, 

Who  o’er  Canada’s  red  hoists  Hibernia’s  green 
With  his  gallant  army  of  seventeen! 

But  let  your  voices  to  a whisper  sink 
When  you  tell  how  the  Erians  homeward  slink. 
Let  the  record  be  made  in  invisible  ink 
Of  the  bloodless  defeat 
And  the  shameful  retreat 
Ot  the  Celts  ere  the  Saxon  oppressor  they  meet. 
Pass  over  in  silence 
That  dreadful  stampede, 

And  the  peace-making  vi’lence 
Of  General  Meade. 

How  the  Fenians’  fervor  is  foully  repressed; 
How  Sweeny,  caught  napping,  is  put  in  arrest ; 
How  the  carpet  knight,  Roberts,  who  scorns  bond 
or  bail, 

Is  a self-sainted  martyr  in  Ludlow  Street  jail ; 
How  Stephens  is  more  than  suspected,  they  say, 
Of  being  a spy  in  Britannia’s  pay. 

These  things,  0 Muse!  are  unfitting  your  last 
strophe : 

Leave  to  -Grand  Jurors  the  final  catastrophe. 
Pegasus  baits  at  the  sound  of  woe, 

And  in  spite  of  our  urging  no  further  will  go. 

Be  the  Irish  Republic  consigned  to  the  courts, 
And  its  archives  preserved  in  police  reports. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“ Chime  stalks  abroad  in  the  land.”  Murders  are  every 
day  occurrences.  Not  the  murder,  under  sudden  provoca- 
tion, of  a single  individual,  but  a new  fashion,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  seems  to  prevail.  Whole  families  are  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood— tragedies  of  unsurpassed  horror  follow 
each  other  in  fearfully  quick  succession.  But  among  all 
the  awful  records  which  have  crowded  the  newspapers, 
none  has  sent  such  an  indigunnt  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  veins  as  the  recent  report  that  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, in  our  own  State,  had  whipped  his  son,  not  three 
years  old , so  severely,  because  he  would  not  say  hi*  pray- 
ers, that  the  child  died  two  hours  afterward.  Further- 
more, the  nflnister— much  religion  has  such  a minister  1 — 
was  two  hours  whipping  the  boy,  who  was  indeed  little 
more  than  a baby,  using  a shingle  for  the  purpose ! 

This  is  more  shocking  than  the  murder  of  the  innocents 
by  Herod  of  old.  No  circumstances  can  make  such  an  act 
otherwise  than  in  the  highest  degree  atrocious  I To  force 
a child,  by  punishment,  to  say  hie  prayers  savors  of  bar- 
baric ages.  It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  child’s  fingers 
were  broken,  to  conceal  which  the  father  tied  its  hands 
behind  before  placing  it  in  the  coffin.  While  physicians 
were  making  a post-mortem  examination,  this  inhuman 
monster  sat  by,  coolly  watching  the  proceedings.  It  is 
said  that  he  justifies  his  horrid  deed,  thinking  it  his  duty 
to  punish  the  child  until  his  will  teas  broken  ! And  this 
poor  little  victim  of  a father's  wrath,  had,  according  to  re- 
port, lost  his  own  mother;  and  his  step-mother,  to  say  the 
least,  does  not  appear  to  have  objected  to  the  punishment. 

There  are  many  fathers  and  mothers— unworthy  the 
name  of  parents — who  are  habitually  cruel  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  often,  we  are  thankful,  that  extreme  cases 
occur  among  the  educated  classes.  But,  wherever  and 
whoever  they  are  who  do  not  know  enough  to  treat  chil- 
dren humanely,  they  should  be  looked  after  by  some  so- 
ciety analogous  to  that  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  . 

A few  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  a little  girl  of  five 
years  old  was  “ kept  in"  by  a teacher  in  one  ot  our  city 
schools  for  not  kuowing  her  lesson,  until  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  she  fell  into  a prolonged  fainting  fit,  which 
ended  in  her  death.  We  believe  some  endeavor  was  aft- 
erward made  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  little  creature 
had  not  been  well  for  some  time  previously.  Very  likely. 
And  that  would  have  been  a good  reason  why  she  should 
have  been  tenderly  dealt  with,  instead  of  being  "kept  in" 
to  study.  Helpless,  dependent  children  often  suffer  more 
from  mere  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  and  neglect  than 
most  of  us  imagine 

The  general  health  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
heat,  luis  been  remarkable.  The  very  few  cases  of  chol- 
era have  been  promptly  reported,  and  attended  to  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  Almost  without  exception  they  result- 
ed from  special  imprudence  in  diet,  or  extraordinary  fa- 
tigue. Thore  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease, 
which  has  been  so  dreaded,  will  not  prevail  in  our  city. 
The  prompt  and  efficient  measures  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Health  for  keeping  the  city  clean  have  served  a good 
purpose.  We  suggest,  however,  that  all  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished. On  the  western  side  of  the  city,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thirty-ninth  Street,  there  are  still  bone 
or  fat  boiling  establishments,  whose  nauseous  odors  pol- 
lute the  air.  Some  of  these  hot  days  scarcely  a breath  of 
air  Is  stirring : and  at  evening,  when  a breeze  springs  up, 
we  sit  at  the  window  rejoicing— when,  faugh  1 there  comes 
a disgusting  smell  fruin  some  of  those  nuisances.  It  is  too 
had  to  vitiate  the  fresh  air  which  we  all  need,  and  might 
enjoy. 

The  Fourth  of  July— our  nation’s  universal  holiday— is 
undoubtedly  made  up,  like  ordinary  days,  of  tweuty-four 
hours.  But  with  the  boys,  the  “ Glorious  Fourth”  com- 
mences about  the  first  of  June,  and  lingers  along  into  the 
middle  ol'  July.  Weeks  before  the  great  final  “fizzing” 
crisis  one  can  scarcely  pass  through  the  streets  without  be- 
ing startled  by  the  spluttering  of  “ fire-crackers"  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left;  and  you  may  be  thankful  if 
they  do  not  chance  to  be  directly  under  your  feet.  And 
long  after  the  grand  exhibitions  of  the  Fourth  “Young 
America”  chuckles  over  the  unexploded  supplies  of  tor- 


pedoes and  small  fire-works.  It  Is  estimated  that  several 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fire-works  are  consumed  every 
year  In  celebrating  “Independence  Day.** 

Prices,  for  the  most  part,  “keep  up”  in  a very  nnsatis- 
factory  manner  for  purchasers.  Many  articles  cost  us 
much  to-day  as  they  did  when  gold  was  up  to  250.  Yet 
house  rents  have  really  fallen.  It  is  said  that  agents 
have  turned  over  a new  leaf,  are  as  complaisant  and  polite 
as  could  be  desired,  and  don’t  even  object  to  ' children.'' 

The  mercury  lost  itself  away  up  among  the  eighties  and 
nineties  last  week,  and  couldn’t  fiud  its  way  down  for 
some  days.  But  at  length,  one  morning,  in  the  hitherto 
pitiless  dome  above,  a little  cloud  appeared,  scarcely  big 
gcr  than  a man’s  hand  at  first,  but  all  through  the  day 
growing  and  spreading,  until,  at  evening,  huge  black  pil- 
lars loomed  in  the  western  sky,  and  amidst  lightning  ami 
thunder  descended  the  grateful  showers.  Thus  ended  our 
first  heated  term. 

One  of  those  inexplicable  cases  in  physiology  which 
sometimes  occur  to  puzzle  the  doctors,  was  recently  de- 
veloped in  the  person  of  an  old  lady  liviug  in  the  city, 
who  is  eighty-one  years  old.  Two  days  after  her  last 
birthday  anniversary  she  was  taken  ill,  and  had  gomo 
trouble  with  her  head,  but  notably  with  her  stomach. 
The  difficulty  increasing  n physician  was  called  in,  who 
at  once  discovered  on  unusual  development  of  the  jaw.  A 
closer  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  this  old  lady, 
who  has  progressed  much  further  in  her  life’s  journey  than 
to  resell  the  traditional  threescore  and  ten,  had  cut  four 
new  front  teeth ! 

What  a delightful  place  must  Texas  be  to  live  in!  It  is 
stated  that  when  General  Gregory  went  to  Texas  he  visit- 
ed a lawyer  at  his  office,  and  asked  him  for  a copy  of  the 
laws  of  Texas.  Tlie  lawyer  opened  a drawer,  took  out  a 
large  and  handsome  bowie-knife,  and  gave  it  to  the  Gen- 
eral. The  General  carefully  examined  it,  laid  it  down, 
and  said,  “ I desire  to  look  at  the  laws  of  Texas.”  The 
lawyer  replied,  “ That  [the  bowie-knife]  is  the  laws  ot 
Texas.  A few  statutes  have  been  passed.  Nobody  no- 
tices them.  The  oDly  law  used  in  this  State,  the  only 
laws  here  noticed,  referred  to,  and  used  are  the  bowie- 
knife.  The  rule  is,  at  night,  walk  in  the  road  with  cocked 
revolver  held  forth ; let  no  person  come  near  you ; if  they 
do,  shoot,  and  lull  if  you  can.  Any  other  plan  will  insure 
your  oum  death." 

The  English  Reviews  and  Journals  have  been  quite  ex- 
ercised of  late  upon  the  style  and  cut  of  ladies’  dresses. 
Some,  with  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  wearers,  de- 
clare that  the  very  low  corsage  is  adopted  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  display  and  to  attract  attention,  and  that  each  in- 
dividual adopting  it  is  necessarily  immodest.  We  would 
rather  believe— although  it  may  not  be  very  compliment- 
ary to  the  good  taste  or  good  sense  of  ladies — that  they, 
for  the  most  part,  imitate  the  fashion  without  any  consid- 
eration of  what  is  involved  by  following  it.  They  blindly 
follow  their  fickle,  if  not  blind  guide,  and  thus — uncon- 
sciously, we  hope — fall  into  improprieties.  But  since  cer- 
tain modes  of  dressing  are  sure  to  expose  ladies  to  the 
charge  of  immodesty,  would  they  cot  do  well  to  lay  aside 
doubtful  styles?  . 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  brief  quotation  we  give  below : 

“ What  are  called  the  great  afflictions  of  life  nre  easier 
to  bear  than  the  small  worries;  it  is  positively  less  pain- 
ful to  die  by  a sword-thrust  through  the  heart  than  by 
innumerable  flights  of  Liliputinn  arrows  lodged  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Ridiculous  and  contemptible  sorrows 
require  a double  portion  of  fortitude  or  insensibility. 
They  have  a poisonous  quality,  wliich  is  most  injurious 
to  the  best  natures.” 

The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  seem  to  consult  their  people 
with  great  freedom  in  regard  to  matters  of  dress.  The 

ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Dr. , in  that  city,  lately 

determined  to  present  the  Doctor  with  a pulpit  gown.  The 
Doctor,  on  the  Sunday  after  it  was  presented,  intimated 
to  the  people  in  the  church,  “The  ladies  have  been  kind 
enough  to  .present  me  with  a pulpit  gown ; hut  lest  ar.y 
member  should  object  to  my  wearing  it,  I sha’n't  put  it  on 
yet,  and  will  hear  objections  on  Thursday  night.”  No- 
body came  to  object  but  an  old  lady.  The  Doctor  said, 
“Well,  Janet,  what  objections  have  you  to  the  pulpit 
gown?”  “Aweel,  Sir,”  said  Janet,  “we  never  read  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  weaving  a gown.”  The  Doctor  sail 
(and  there  was  a sigaiflcancy  in  the  reply),  “You  are 
quite  right,  Janet ; hut  we  never  rend  of  St.  Paul  wearing 
breeks  (trowsers) !”  Tliat  satisfied  the  old  lady. 

There  are  many  things  pretty  and  new  among  the  fash- 
ions reported  from  Paris.  One  of  the  pet  novelties  of  the 
season  is  the  small  Marie  Antoinette  mantle.  These  man- 
tles have  the  most  stylish  effect  when  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  skirt,  whether  it  be  Ohambery  gauze,  silk, 
or  muslin.  If  they  are  made  of  silk,  they  are  trimmed 
either  with  pinked-out  frills  or  with  floss  silk  fringe : if 
they  are  of  gauze,  they  are  trimmed  with  ruches,  or  with 
blonde  insertion  lined  with  colored  ribbons:  but  if  muslin 
is  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  then  they  nre 
ornamented  with  bouillonnds  and  white  lace.  These  man- 
tles are  scarcely  so  long  as  a pelerine,  as  they  do  not  pa  a 
below  the  waist ; they  are  worn  high  on  the^slioulders,  are 
open  in  front,  and  nre  crossed  over  the  chest;  they  nre 
then  tied  at  the  hack  in  a bow  with  two  loops.  If  they 
are  mnde  of  a light  thin  material  the  bow  is  a simple  one, 
but  if  the  matexial  is  thick  the  ends  are  generally  pointed. 

There  is  a novelty  in  summer  dress-materin Is  which  hns 
been  christened  Oriented  silk  gauze.  It  is  extremely  pret- 
ty, and  is  a sort  of  Chambery  gauze,  ou  which  is  traced  a 
brocade  of  silk  in  brilliant  and  divers  colors.  Tills  bro- 
cade forms  a band  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt  and  round  the 
peplurm,  which  is  usually  sold  with  the  style  of  dress. 
When  this  Oriental  band  is  embroidered  by  hand  it  is 
still  prettier  and  more  brilliant. 

A mixture  of  black  and  white  In  almost  every  article 
of  a lady’s  toilet  is  still  very  noticeable.  At  the  present 
moment  white  paletots  are  positively  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Paris,  nnd  they  are  invariably  ornamented  either  with 
black  guipure,  braid,  gimp,  embroidery,  or  cross-cut 
bands,  but  always  black.  Petticoats  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  velvet.  The  Empress  follows  the  popular 
taste,  and  more  frequently  adopts  a black  and  white  dress 
than  a colored  one. 

The  French  journals  have  be  en  very  proud  of  boast  ng 
of  the  superior  humanity  of  the  French  laws  over  those 
of  every  other  nation.  Some  horrible  prison-houses,  how- 
ever, called  the  “ Hells  of  the  Bogne,"  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light  Hitherto  the  public  have  not  known  of 
their  existence.  These  Hells  of  the  Bagne  consist  of  a 
number  of  subterranean  cells  hollowed  out  beneath  the 
casemates  of  the  fortifications  of  Toulon.  They  are  just 
wide  and  long  enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a full-grown 
man,  who,  if  above  the  common  height,  has  not  sufficient 
room  to  stretch  his  legs.  The  convict  is  chained  by  the 
leg  to  a ring  in  the  wall;  his  hands,  crossed  one  over  the 
other  by  a strong  iron  gyve  above  the  wrist,  remain  in 
the  same  position  during  the  whole  time  of  his  punish- 
ment, wliich  extends  to  one,  two,  or  three  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  He  is  forced  to  eat,  to 
sleep,  and  act  with  his  hands  in  the  identical  posture  Id 
which  they  were  left  by  the  blacksmith  employed  to  rivet 
the  double  gyve  on  his  entrance!  No  light  is  suffered  to 
penetrate  this  “Hell,"  and  only  just  sufficient  air  to  pre- 
vent its  miserable  inmates  from  be  ing  suffocated.  After 
n month  or  two  of  this  punishment  it  seems  that  the  man 
who  lias  not  meanwhile  been  conveyed  either  to  the  cera- 
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THE  JUNE  DREAM. 

A harden  in  the  burning  noon, 

Green  with  the  tender  green  of  June, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
Against  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold — 
A garden  full  of  flowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light! 

There,  while  the  restless  shadows  play 
Upon  the  grass,  one  comes  to-day 
Musing  and  slow,  but  fair  of  face, 

Gentle  and  winning  as  a Grace, 

Rosy  and  beautiful  to  see, 

And  in  the  June  of  life  is  she. 

Among  the  flower;  and  by  the  trees 
She  comes,  yet  tree  nor  flower  sees — 

In  vain  the  golden  pansy  blows, 

Vainly  the  passion-hearted  rose, 

And — trembling  in  the  gusty  swells — 
The  campanula’s  purple  bells. 

These  in  her  fancies  have  no  part: 

She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart, 

And  ever,  while  around  her  flows 
A silken  ripple  as  she  goes, 

The  sound  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes 
And  helps  the  pictures  that  she  makes. 

Wide  underneath  the  June-blue  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie, 

And  with  the  opal’s  changefuL  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change, 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  glows  in  its  unrest. 

And  on  the  far  horizon — white 
A sail  is  shining  in  the  light. 

And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 
That  trem.  les  in  the  shimmering  trees, 

It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 
Harries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  strain, 
The  sail  is  wet  with  spraying  rain; 

But  o’er  the  side  one  scans  the  foam, 
And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  home. 
And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  press’d, 
Still  seems  to  throb  against  his  breast. 

Oh,  brave  young  sailor ! Eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true ; 
And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  f ait  searbrine  are  wet, 
And  in  that  pea  .di-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  burns  can  never  burn  with  shame! 

In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  truth  can  have  no  part — 
She  fears  ths  flush  of  angry  skies, 

The  winds  '.hat  roar,  the  waves  that  rise, 
Wreck,  def,th,  whatever  ill  may  be, 

But,  no,  site  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A tender  melancholy  lies, 

A shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes, 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  flowers 
She  thinks  of  the  departed  hours — 

Regret  her  loving  heart  must  bear, 

But  anguish  has  no  portion  there. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

VICKSBURG 

is  called  the  “City  of  Hills,  ” but  it  would  be  equal- 
ly appropriate  to  name  it  the  City  of  Ravines. 
Built  on  one  of  the  bluff  formations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  it  presents  a picturesque  sight  from 
f;he  river  and  neighboring  heights.  The  sketch  is 
made  from  a hill  once  the  site  of  a Spanisli  fort, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  a portion  of  the 
Confederate  line  of  defenses.  Prominent  is  the 
Court-house,  still  showing  the  marks  of  the  pep- 
pering it  got  from  the  Yankees.  Below  the  left 
facade  is  the  house,  formerly  a bank,  now  head- 
quarters cf  the  Frcedmen’s  Bureau.  To  the  right 
is  a flag-staff  and  a fort,  the  highest  in  the  line,  and 
where  “Whistling  Dick”— a gun  well  known  to 
the  Union  army— had  its  eyrie.  Another  flag-staff, 
away  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  shows  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander  of  the  Department,  that 
fine  old  warrior,  General  Wood.  Negro-huts  dot 
the  middle  distance,  while  to  the  right  the  river 
stretches  off  into  the  distance,  showing  a little  of 
the  opposite  shore,  where  Gkant  camped  a large 
portion  of  his  army  and  tried  to  make  a canal. 

The  trees  and  gardens  of  Vicksburg  give  it  a 
delightful  appearance.  Choice  flowers  and  shrubs 
flourish  almost  spontaneously,  blossoming  even 
through  the  winter.  As  it  rained  all  the  time  I 
was  there  I can  testify  to  the  superior  capabilities 
of  the  soil  in  the  matter  of  mud.  At  other  times 
the  inhabitants  say  the  dust  is  unbearable,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  case  in  all  the  Mississippi  towns  and 
cities.  Capacious  culverts  are  there  to  carrv  off  the 
water,  but  for  all  that  it  cuts  ravines  through  the 
reads,  and  occasionally  renders  the  streets  impase- 
able.  One  block  from  the  Washington  Hotel  there 
was  a gully  cut  through  the  street  by  the  rain  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep.  The  Post-office*  and  a number 
•f  stores  and  houses  were  flooded  bv  leakv  roofs 
without,  however,  disturbing  the  equauimitv  of  the 
owners  to  any  degree. 

Vicksburg  is  governed  about  as  badly  as  Mem- 
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is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the  police  being  among 
the  worst  specimens.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the 
City  Council  are  foreign-born,  and  so  is  the  Mayor. 
The  abuses  of  the  New  York  city  government  all 
exist  here,  but  upon  a meaner  and  more  ruffianly 
scale.  Nothing  is  apparently  too  dirty  or  mean 
for  these  police. ; for  instance,  they  are  constantly 
arresting  negroes  on  the  plea  of  vagrancy,  fining 
them,  and  letting  them  go;  or,  if  they  have  no 
money,  hiring  them  out  till  it  is  earned.  Often, 
however,  the  colored  man  pays  the  fine  and  says 
no  more  about  it.  Good  joke,  when  you  think  of 
it— vagrants  paying  fines ! This  is  a trick  which 
I find  the  police  and  constables  every  where  play 
upon  the  negroes.  If  they  suspect  they  have  money 
they  take  them  up  and  let  them  off  again  (often 
without  examination),  on  black  mail. 

Of  real  beggars— negroes — I have  seen  none. 
There  may  be  such;  but  all  the  beggars  I have 
met  were  white.  As  slaves  the  negroes  were  brad 
to  have  few  wants,  and  wages  being  good,  they 
find  it  easy  to  satisfy  them.  Ignorant  and  used  to 
forced  labor,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  love  to  indulge  their  ease,  although  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  and  themselves  if  they 
would  work  more.  The  Bureau  is  doing  all  it  can 
in  this  department  to  attach  them  to  regular  labor, 
and  a number  of  planters  have  acknowledged  to  me 
that  it  was  an  advantage  to  them.  As  an  instance 
of  the  appreciation  for  it  of  the  intelligent  men  of 
the  South — those  who  wish  to  see  their  country 
prosper  again — I may  mention  the  case  of  a district 
above  Vicksburg,  where  a previous  officer  of  United 
States  Volunteers  has  been  engaged  by  the  plant- 
ers themselves,  there  being  no  agent  of  the  Bureau 
there,  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  year,  they  agree- 
ing to  pay  him  three  thousand  dollars  for  his  serv- 
ices, under  the  rules  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
being  a practical  recognition  of  its  usefulness  in 
keeping  the  contracting  parties  to  their  dulies.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  institution,  many  still  hoping  to  yet  establish  a 
harsher  system,  if  not  one  of  actual  slavery,  as  soon 
as  the  troops  shall  be  withdrawn  and  the  States  in 
full  possession  of  their  former  civil  rights.  If  these 
men  ever  prevail  it  will  only  cause  much  troi#lle 
in  the  future ; and  it  does  appear  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  moving  too  hastily  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops.  It  would  have  been  decidedly  better 
to  let  them  remain  till  a calmer  and  more  settled 
feeling  ruled  the  inhabitants  of  the  South. 

The  black  soldiers  in  Vicksburg  do  not  enjoy  al- 
together amicable  relations  with  the  white  soldiers, 
and  with  the  police  it  is  worse.  They,  being  Irish, 
hate  them.  While  I was  in  Vicksburg  I saw  sev- 
eral small  emeutes  with  the  police,  for  which  they 
were  most  to  blame.  One  evening  a policeman 
proposed  to  arrest  a negro  soldier  for  being  too 
noisy  outside  the  theatre.  The  »egro  claimed  that 
he  had  no  authority.  The  policeman  then  drew  a 
pistol  and  ordered  tl^e  soldier  to  march  to  the  sta- 
tion-house, and  on  his  refusing  shot  him  through 
the  neck,  inflicting  a probably  mortal  wound.  The 
white  soldiers,  probably  a little  influenced  by  “ fire- 
water,” occasionally  undertake  to  push  the  colored 
volunteers  off  the  sidewalk.  This  generally  causes 
a row,  in  which  the  negroes  usually  get  the  best 
of  it.  The  people  are  much  opposed  to  the  posses- 
sion of  arms  by  the  negroes,  and  they  have  shown, 
as  at  Memphis,  that  they  will,  if  made  desperate 
by  persecution,  use  them. 

There  was,  during  my  stay  in  Vicksburg,  a Ma- 
sonic procession,  several  Union  officers  participat- 
ing. A gentleman  on  the  sidewalk  audibly  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  that  d d Yankees  should  be 

permitted  to  join  the  procession. 

Your  artist  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  the 
ladies  for  holding  up  the  Southern  ladies  to  ridicule 
in  pictures.  The  only  defense  open  to  that  luck- 
less citizen  being,  that  if  all  the  Southern  ladies 
had  exercised  that  dignity  to  which  they  have  laid 
claim  there  would  have  been  less  chance  to  exhibit 
them  in  any  light  compromising  their  pride  and 
self-importance. 

NATCHEZ. 

Having  already  sketched  Natchez  under  the  Hill, 
to  make  sure  of  it  before  the  Mississippi  had  washed 
it  into  its  bosom,  the  next  tiling  was  to  take  the 
picture  of  the  more  aristocratic  portion  on  the  bluff. 
So  numerous  are  the  trees  and  gardens  that  it  is 
difficulttosee  much  of  the  buildings  from  any  point. 
This  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
is  probably  the  Lest. 

The  River  is  a prominent  as  well  as  necessary 
part  of  the  picture,  as  in  all  views  of  cities  upon  its 
banks.  Then  there  is  the  Fort,  with  its  inclosed 
buildings,  surrounded  by  a ditch  and  palisade ; and 
in  front  of  that  a knoll  covered  with  tents,  occupied, 

I believe,  by  white  troops.  On  the  left  the  Catho- 
lic ChiTch  is  most  noticeable.  The  Market-house, 
the  Episcopal  and  other  churches,  can  also  be  made 
out  by  the  initiated.  Natchez  on  the  Hill  was  al- 
ways claimed  to  be  a very  aristocratic  place— in  fact, 
the  most  select  upon  the  river.  As  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes  it  is  clean,  healthy,  and  pleasant, 
and  appears  to  be  more  orderly  than  towns  higher 
up  the  river.  There  is  an  ordinance  against  the 
opening  of  6tores  and  places  of  business  upon  Sun- 
day— so  you  do  not  meet  a flaunting  saloon  on  every 
square  wide  open  to  the  street,  as  the  custom  is  in 
so  many  places  in  Louisiana.  The  air  of  Sabbath 
stillness  in  the  city  of  Natchez  was  very  grateful 
after  seeing  how  little  the  decent  observance  of  that 
day  obtained  in  other  places  upon  the  river.  A 
number  of  gaps  exist  in  the  streets  of  Natchez, 
where  houses  have  been  burned,  giving  some  parts 
of  it  a ruined  appearance — probably  the  effects  of 
private  incendiarism,  as  Natchez  has  not  suffered 
from  any  battles  being  fought  near  it,  although  it 
got  bombarded  once  by  the  fleet,  owing  to  the  folly 
of  some  citizens  who  fired  upon  a boat  which  came 
ashore  for  ice.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  rap- 
scallions who  perpetrated  that  outrage  were  not 
property-owners,  and  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
wise  they  would  have  given  them  up  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  naval  force.  It  was  such  tricks  as 
this  which  brought  destruction  npon  so  many  of 
the  finest  places  along  the  river;  although,  if  you 


ask  a citizen  of  those  parts  why  it  happened,  the 
answer  is  sure  to  be  to  the  effect  that  it  was  all 
clone  in  wantonness.  The  responsibility  is  mainly 
with  those  high-spirited  young  men  who  staid  away 
from  the  army  to  indulge  in  a little  safe  shooting 
from  behind  the  bushes.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  by  an  impartial  witness  that  many  cases  oc- 
curred where  no  excuse  existed  for  destruction. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  bluff- — a fine  cliff  of  about 
150  feet  in  height— the  city  of  Natchez  has  reserved 
a strip  of  land,  fenced  in  and  planted  with  trees— a 
delicious  place  for  a walk  at  sundown  in  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  affording « fine  view  of  the  river, 
stretching  away  to  the  right  and  left  till  it  disap- 
pears in  the  bends. 

The  river  has  been  so  high  here  that,  on  the  other 
side,  the  deer  have  been  driven  from  their  accus- 
tomed coverts  to  the  levee,  and  in  one  place  some 
twenty  lay  rotting  where  they  had  been  shot  in 
mere  wantonness. 

SUNDAY  DUEL  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  last  Sunday  your  artist  was  in  New  Orleans 
he  selected  several  scenes  illustrative  of  the  day,  the 
first  being  a duel,  to  which  he  was  hurried  out  at 
four  o’clock  iu  the  morning.  This  was  fought  at 
the  Half-way  House,  on  the  usual  ground,  such 
little  settlements  being  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  Crescent  City,  although  but  seldom  reported  for 
the  news  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  This  one 
was  not  mentioned  or  noticed  in  any  way,  although 
kuown  to  a good  many  folks  before  the  day  was  out. 
The  challenger  was  the  husband  of  an  actress  at  the 
French  Opera-House.  She — young,  pretty,  and 
married  but  three  weeks — had  already  caused  him 
to  regard  with  jealousy  a young  actor  named  Hjp- 
polyte — hence  the  challenge.  After  the  usual  prep- 
arations the  first  shots  were  fired  at  fifteen  paces, 
without  results ; the  husband— who  used  his  left 
hand,  the  right  arm  being  disabled  in  some  former 
duel — advanced  a tittle,  and  another  round  followed 
with  equally  ungratifying  (?)  results.  Infuriated 
husband  approached  still  nearer,  and  at  the  third 
fire  went  downf  shot  through  the  leg.  His  oppo- 
nent, clapping  both  hands  on  his  head,  fell  insensi- 
ble immediately  after,  as  if  struck  through  the 
brain ; it  was,  however,  but  the  effect  of  his  horror 
at,  as  he  supposed,  having  killed  his  man — the  lat- 
ter meanwhile  declaring  that  he  would  have  an- 
other round.  It  was  sufficiently  dramatic;  and 
experts  declared  the  men  to  have  acquitted  them- 
selves very  creditably.  So  the  event  proved  an 
excellent  topic  for  breakfast,  and  was  revived  with 
fresh  interest  at  intervals  throughout  the  day ; the 
jealous  husband  meanwhile  gnashing  his  teeth  over 
his  wounded  leg  and  disappointed  revenge— a beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  utility  of  dueling ! 

A.  R.  W. 


A SUNDAY  A CENTURY  AGO. 

An  old  brown  leather-covered  book,  the  leaves 
yellow,  the  writing  scarcely  legible,  from  time  and 
decay : evidently  an  old,  neglected  MS.  To  the  fire 
or  to  my  private  shelf?  Which  ? 

These  were  my  reflections  as  I looked  over  the 
papers  of  my  late  uncle,  the  rector  of  a Somerset- 
shire village. 

I liked  the  look  of  the  book  and  decided  for  the 
shelf;  and  I had  my  reward,  for  I found  in  the 
crabbed  characters  a simple  story,  evidently  written 
toward  the  close  of  the  writer’s  life.  This  story  I 
now  transcribe  into  a more  modern  style. 

“He’ll  be  fit  for  nothing,”  said  my  father;  “an 
awkward  booby  who  holds  his  awl  and  cuts  his  food 
with  his  left  hand.” 

So  said  my  father,  and  so,  alas!  I felt.  I was 
awkward.  I was  fifteen;  thick-set,  strong,  but 
terribly  clumsy.  I could  not  make  a collar,  nor 
sew  a pair  of  blinkers,  nor  stuff  a saddle,  no*do  any 
thing  that  I ought  to  be  able  to  do.  My  fingers 
seemed  to  have  no  mechanical  feeling  in  them.  I 
was  awkward,  and  I knew  it,  and  all  knew  it. 

I was  good-tempered;  could  write  fairly,  and 
read  any  thing ; but  I was  awkward  with  my  limbs ; 
they  seemed  to  have  wills  of  their  own ; and  yet  I 
could  dance  as  easily  and  lightly  as  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors’ sons. 

“ I don’t  know  what  he’s  fit  for,”  said  my  father 
t'o  the  rector  of  the  parish.  “ I’ve  set  him  to  car- 
pentering, and  he  cut  his  finger  nearly  off  with  an 
axe ; then  he  went  to  the  smith,  and  burned  bis 
bands  till  he  was  laid  up  for  a month.  It’s  all  of 
no  use;  he  spoils  me  more  good  leather  in  a week 
than  his  earnings  pay  for  in  a month.  Why  can 
not  ho,  like  other  Christians,  use  his  hands  as  the 
good  God  meant  him  to?  There!  Look  at  him 
now,  cutting  that  back  strap  for  the  squire  with  his 
left  hand.” 

I heard  him ; the  knife  slipped,  and  the  long  strip 
of  leather  was  divided  in  a moment  and  utterly 
spoiled. 

“ There  now ! look  at  that.  A piece  out  of  the 
very  middle  of  the  skin,  and  his  finger  gashed  into 
the  bargain.” 

The  rector  endeavored  to  soothe  my  father’s  an- 
ger, while  I bandaged  my  finger. 

“ Y ou’d  better  let  him  come  up  for  that  vase,  Mr. 
Walters ; I should  like  a case  to  fit  it,  for  it’s  very 
fragile,  as  all  that  old  Italian  glass  is;  and  line  it 
with  the  softest  leather,  please.” 

And  so  I went  with  the  rector  to  bring  back  the 
vase,  taking  two  chamois  leathers  to  bring  it  in. 

We  reached  the  house,  and  I waited  in  the  pas- 
sage while  he  went  to  fetch  it.  He  came  back  with 
a large  vase,  tenderly  wrapped  in  the  leathers. 
Alas ! At  that  moment  there  came  from  the  room, 
against  the  door  of  which  I was  standing,  the  sound 
of  a voice  singing.  A voice  that  thrilled  me  through 
— a voice  I hear  now  as  I write  these  lines — so  clear, 
so  sweet,  so  pure,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  revealed 
itself  to  me. 

I trembled,  and  forgot  the  precious  burden  in  my 
hands ; it  dropped  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered 
to  pieces. 

How  shall  I describe  the  rector’s  rage  ? I fear  he 
said  something  for  which  he  would  have  blushed  in 
his  calmer  moments,  and  she  came  out 


She  who  had  the  angel-voice— his  niece— came 
out,  and  I Saw  her.  I forgot  the  disaster,  and  stood 
speechlessly  gazing  at  her  face. 

“ You  awkward  scoundrel ! look  at  your  work. 
Thirty  pounds!  Fift  “pounds!  An  invaluable 
treasure  gone  irreparably  in  a moment  1 Why  don’t 
you  speak  ? Why  did  you  drop  it  ?” 

“ Drop  it,”  I said,  waking  up.  “Drop  what?" 
And  then  it  flashed  upon  me  again,  and  I stammered 
out,  “ She  sang !” 

“And  if  she  did  sing,  was  there  any  occasion  to 
drop  my  beautiful  vase,  you  doubly  stupid  block- 
head ? There,  go  out  of  the  house,  do,  before  you 
do  any  further  mischief,  and  tell  your  father  to 
horsewhip  you  for  a stupid  dolt.” 

I said  nothing,  did  nothing,  but  only  looked  at 
her  face,  and  went  shambling  away,  a changed  and 
altered  being.  There  was  a world  where  hors-- 
collars  and  horse-shoes,  tenons  and  mortices,  right 
hands  or  left,  entered  not.  That  world  I had  seen ; 
I had  breathed  its  air  and  heard  its  voices. 

My  father  heard  of  my  misfortune,  and  laid  the 
strap  across  my  shoulders  without  hesitation,  for  in 
my  young  days  boys  were  boys  till  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old.  I bore  it  patiently,  uncomplain- 
ingly. 

“What  is  he  fit  for?”  every  one  would  ask,  and 
no  one  could  answer,  not  even  inyself. 

I wandered  about  the  rectory  in  the  summer 
evenings  and  heard  her  sing ; I tried  hard  to  get 
the  old  gardener  to  let  me  help  him  carry  the  water- 
ing-pots, and  when  I succeeded,  felt,  as  I entered 
the  rector’s  garden,  that  I was  entering  a paradise. 
Oh  happy  months  when,  after  the  horrible  labors 
of  the  weary  day,  I used  to  follow  the  old  gardener 
and  hear  her  sing!  My  old  withered  heart  beats 
fuller  and  freer  when  the  memory  comes  back  to 
me  now. 

Alas!  alas!  my  awkwardness  again  banished 
me.  She  met  me  one  evening  in  the  garden  as  I 
was  coming  along  the  path  with  my  cans  full  of 
water,  and  spoke  to  me,  and  said, 

“You’re  the  boy  that  broke  the  vase,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

I did  not,  could  not  reply ; my  strength  forsook 
me.  I dropped  my  cans  on  the  ground,  where  they 
upset  and  flooded  away  in  a moment  some  seeds  on 
which  the  rector  set  most  especial  store. 

“How  awkward,  to  be  sure!”  she  exclaimed. 
“ And  how  angry  uncle  will  be !” 

I turned  and  fled,  and  from  thnt  time  the  rectory 
gate  was  closed  against  me. 

I led  a miserably  unhappy  life  for  the  next  thret 
years ; I had  only  one  consolation  during  the  whoh 
of  that  weary  time.  I saw  her  at  church  and  heard 
her  sing  there.  I could  hear  nothing  elso  when 
she  sang,  clear  and  distinct,  above  the  confused, 
nasal  sounds  that  came  from  the  voices  of  others — 
hers  alone  pure,  sweet,  and  good.  It  was  a blessed 
time.  I would  not  miss  a Sunday’s  service  in  church 
for  all  that  might  offer.  Three  good  miles  every 
Sunday  there  and  back  did  I heavily  plod  to  hear 
her,  and  feel  well  reward  d.  I share  d her  j.iys  and 
heaviness.  I knew  when  she  was  happy,  when  op- 
pressed ; as  a mother  knows  the  tones  of  her  child’s 
voice,  to  the  minutest  shade  of  difference,  so  I could 
tell  when  her  heart  was  light  and  when  sad. 

One  Sunday  she  sang  as  I had  never  yet  heard 
her,  not  loudly,  but  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly ; I knew 
the  change  had  come — she  loved ; it  thrilled  in  her 
voice ; and  at  the  evening  service  he  was  there.  I 
saw  him.  A soldier,  I knew,  by  bis  bearing,  with 
cruel,  hard,  gray  eyes ; and  she  sang,  I knew  it.  I 
detected  a tremble  and  gratitude  in  the  notes.  I 
felt  she  was  to  suffer  as  I had  suffered ; not  that  I 
sang.  I had  no  voice.  A harsh  guttural  sound 
was  all  I could  give  utterance  to.  I could  whistle 
like  a bird,  and  often  and  often  have  I lain  for  hours 
in  the  shade  of  a tree  and  joined  the  concerts  of  the 
woods. 

One  day  I was  whistling,  as  was  my  wont,  as  I 
went  through  the  street,  when  I was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  an  old  man,  the  cobbler  of  the  next 
parish.  I knew  him  from  his  coming  to  my  father 
for  leather  occasionally. 

“ Sam,  where  did  yon  learn  that?” 

“ Learn  what  ?” 

“ That  tnne.” 

“ At  church.” 

“You’ve  a good  ear,  Sam.” 

“ I’ve  nothing  else  good,  but  I can  whistle  any 
thing.” 

“ Can  you  whistle  me  the  Morning  Hymn  ?” 

I did  so. 

“ Good ; very  good.  Know  any  thing  of  music, 
Sam  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Like  to  ?” 

“ I’d  give  all  I have  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
play  any  thing.  My  soul’s  full  of  music.  I can't 
sing  a note,  but  I could  play  any  thing  if  I were 
taught.” 

“ So  you  shall,  Sam,  my  boy.  Come  home  with 
me.  Carry  these  skins,  and  you  shall  begin  ..t 
once.” 

I went  home  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was 
one  of  the  players  in  the  choir  of  his  parish,  his  in- 
strument being  tbe  violoncello.  I took  my  first 
lesson,  and  from  that  time  commenced  a new  life. 
Evening  after  evening,  and  sometimes  during  tbe 
day,  I wandered  over  to  his  little  shop,  and  while 
he  sat,  stitch,  stitch,  at  the  boots  and  shoes,  I played 
over  and  over  again  all  the  music  I could  get  from 
the  church. 

“You’ve  a beautiful  fingering,  Sam,  my  boy, 
beautiful,  and  though  it  does  look  a little  awkward 
to  see  you  bowing  away  with  your  left,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  you.  You  ought  to  be  a fine  player, 
Sam.” 

1 was  enthusiastic,  but  I was  poor.  I wanted 
an  instrument  of  my  own,  but  I had  no  money,  and 
I earned  none — I could  earn  none.  My  parents 
thought,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  if  they  found  me 
food  and  clothing  I was  well  provided  for,  and  so 
for  some  twelve  months  I used  the  old  cobbler’s  in- 
strument, improving  daily.  It  was  strange  that 
the  limbs  and  fingers,  so  rigid  and  stiff  for  even- 
other  impulse  should,  under  the  influence  of  sound, 
move  with®ift£j<|Cfej4nf  |Wrd  exactness. 
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“ Sam,  my  boy,”  said  the  cobbler,  one  dav,  “ von 
shall  have  an  instrument,  and  your  father  shall  buy 
it  for  you,  or  the  whole  parish  shall  cry  shame  upon 
him.” 

“ But  he  don’t  know  a word  of  this,”  I said. 

“ Never  mind,  Sam,  my  boy,  lie  shall  be  glad  to 
know  of  it and  be  told  me  his  plans. 

At  certain  times  it  was  customary  for  the  choirs 
of  neighboring  churches  to  help  each  other,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  choir  of  our  parish  should 
play  and  sing  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  at  his 
parish  church,  and  that  he  and  his  choir  should 
come  over  to  our  parish  for  the  evening  service. 

“ And  you,  Sam,”  said  he,  “ shall  take  my  place 
in  your  own  church ; and,  please  God,  you  do  as 
well  there  as  you’ve  done  here,  it  will  be  the  proud- 
est day  T shall  know,  Sam,  my  boy,  and  your  father 
and  mother  will  say  so  too.” 

How  I practiced,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
thfe  great  day;  how  the  old  man  darkly  hlhted  at  a 
prodigy  that  was  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  festival; 
and  then  the  day  itself,  with  its  events — all  is  as 
vivid  before  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 

The  evening  came ; and  there,  in  the  dimly-lit 
gallery  1 sat  waiting,  with  my  master  beside  me. 

“ Sam,  my  hoy,”  said  my  master,  “it’s  a great 
risk : it’s  getting  very  full.  There’s  the  squire  and 
my  lady  just  come  in.  Keep  your  eyes  on  your 
book  and  feel  what  you’re  plr  ving,  and  think  you’re 
iu  the  little  shop ; I’ve  broi  ;.*ht  a bit  of  leather  to 
help  you,”  and  he  put  a piece  of  that  black  leather 
that  lias  a peculiar  acid  scent  in  front  of  me.  The 
scent  of  it  revived  me ; the  memory  of  the  many 
hours  I had  spent  there  came  back  to  me  at  once, 
and  I felt  as  calm  as  if  1 were  indeed  there. 

She  came  at  last,  and  service  began.  Oh,  that 
night ! Shall  I ever  forget  its  pleasures  ? — the  won- 
dering looks  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  who  came 
and  found  hi  me,  the  despised,  awkward,  left-hand- 
ed saddler’s  apprentice,  the  prodigy  of  which  they 
had  heard  rumors.  Oh,  it  was  glorious ! The  first 
few  strokes  of  ray  bow  gave  me  confidence,  and  I 
did  well,  and  knew  it,  through  the  hymn,  through 
the  chants,  and  on  to  the  anthem  before  the  sermon. 
That  was  to  be  the  gem  of  the  evening;  it  was 
Handel’s  then  new  anthem,  “ I know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth.” 

It  began  — harsh,  inharmonious,  out  of  tune  — I 
know  not  why  or  how ; but  as  it  progressed  a spell 
seemed  upon  all  but  her  and  myself ; one  by  one 
the  instruments  ceased  and  were  silent;  one  by  one 
the  voices  died  away  and  were  lost,  and  she  and  I 
alone,  bound  together  and  driven  on  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  went  through  the  anthem ; one  soul, 
•ne  spirit,  seemed  to  animate  both.  The  whole 
congregation  listened  breathless  as  to  an  angel ; 
and  she,  self-absorbed,  and  like  one  in  a trance, 
sang,  filling  me  with  a delicious  sense  of  peace  and 
exultation,  the  like  of  which  I have  never  known 
since. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  the  last  tri- 
umphant note  I fell  forward  on  the  desk  in  a swoon. 

When  I recovered  I found  myself  at  home  in  my 
own  room,  with  the  rector,  (he  doctor,  and  my  pa- 
rents there,  and  heard  the  doctor  say, 

“ I told  you  he  would,  my  dear  Madam ; I knew 
he  would.” 

“Thank  God!”  murmured  my  mother.  “My 
dear  boy,  how  we  have  feared  for  you !” 

What  a difference!  I was  courted  and  made 
much  of.  “ Genius !”  and  “Very  clever!”  and 
“delightful  talent!”  such  were  the  expressions  I 
now  heard,  instead  of  “stupid!”  “awkward!”  and 
“ unfit  for  any  thing!” 

My  father  bought  a fine  instrument ; and  I was 
the  hero  of  the  village  for  months. 

It  was  some  days  after  that  Sunday  that  I ven- 
tured to  ask  about"  the  rector’s  niece. 

“ My  dear  boy,”  said  my  mother ; “ the  like  was 
never  heard.  We  saw  you  there  and  wondered 
what  you  were  doing;  but  as  soon  as  we  saw  you 
with  the  bow,  we  knew  you  must  be  the  person 
there’d  been  so  much  talk  about ; and  then,  when 
the  anthem  came,  and  we  all  left  off  singing,  and 
they  all  left  off  playing,  and  only  you  and  Miss  Ce- 
cilia kept  on,  we  were  all  in  tears.  I saw  even  the 
rector  crying ; and,  poor  girl,  she  seemed  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  so  did  you ; it  was  dreadful  for  me  to 
see  you  with  your  eves  fixed  on  her,  watching  her 
so  eagerly.  And  then  to  look  at  her,  staring  up 
at  the  stained  glass  window  as  if  she  could  see 
through  it,  miles  and  miles  away  into  the  sky.  Oh, 
I’m  sure,  the  like  never  was!  and  then,  when  you 
fell  down,  I screamed,  and  your  father  ran  up  and 
carried  you  down  and  brought  you  home  in  Farmer 
Slade’s  four-wheeler.” 

After  this  I had  an  invitation  to  go  up  to  the  rec- 
tory, and  there,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  we 
used  to  sit;  and  while  I played  she  sang.  Oh, 
those  happy  times!  vlien  she  loved  me,  but  only 
as  a dear  friend ; and  I loved  her  as  I never  had 
loved  before  or  could  love  again.  I do  not  know 
the  kind  of  love  I had  for  her.  F was  but  a little 
aider  than  she  was,  but  I felt  as  afiitlier  might  feel 
to  his  daughter;  a sweet  tenderness  and  love  that 
made  me  pitiful  to  her.  I knew  she  loved  a man 
unworthy  of  her,  and  I think,  at  times,  she  felt  this 
herself,  and  knew  I felt  it. 

I was  perfectly  free  of  the  rector’s  house  at  last, 
and  we  used  to  find  in  our  music  a means  of  con- 
verse that  our  tongues  could  never  have  known. 
Ah,  me— those  days ! Gone ! Alas ! they  are  gone. 

She  left  us  at  last,  and  in  a few  years  her  mother- 
less child  came  hack  in  her  place,  and  as  I again  sit 
in  the  old  rectory  parlor,  years  and  years  after  my 
first  visit,  with  her  daughter  beside  me  singing — 
but,  alas ! not  with  ht*  nether’s  voice — all  the  old 
memories  flood  back  upon  me,  and  I feel  a grateful, 
calm  jov  in  the  openly-shown  respect  and  affection 
of  the  daughter  of  her  whom  I loved  so  silently,  so 
tenderly,  and  so  long. 

I sit  in  the  old  seat  in  the  church  now  and  play ; 
and,  once  in  the  year,  the  old  anthem  ; but  the  voice 
is  gone  that  filled  the  old  church  as  with  a glory 
that  day  1 feel,  as  the  sounds  swell  out,  and  the 
strings  vibrate  under  my  withered  fingers,  I am  but 
waiting  to  be  near  her  under  the  old  yew-tree  out- 
side, and  it  may  be,  nearer  to  her  still  in  the  longed- 
for  future. 
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Sweet  Lady  mine,  the  faded  rose 
Is  often  dearer  than  the  flower 
Fresh- gathered;  so  each  memory  grows 
More  precious  since  the  parting  hour: 
And  all  Love’s  artist-hand  can  give 
Of  glowing  tint  and  tender  shade 
Is  with  me,  that  your  face  may  live 
In  colors  that  can  never  fade. 

And  still  my  fancy  paints  you  near, 
Though  all  the  room  is  lone  and  bare; 
And  oft  at  eventide  I hear 

Yonr  phantom  footstep  on  the  stair; 

A presence  in  the  gathering  gloom 
Thrills  all  my  pulses  with  delight, 

And  seems  to  glorify  the  room 
With  loveliness  denied  my  sight. 

And  little  reck  I that  long  miles 
Of  smiling  lands  and  foamy  sea 
Divide  us;  love  at  distance  smiles, 

And  holds  the  willing  winds  in  fee; 
And  every  wind  that  racks  the  clouds, 

Or  gently  moulds  them  in  the  blue, 
Bears  love-thoughts  in  tumultuous  crowds, 
Or  softly  wafts  a prayer  for  you. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S66, 
by  Harper  <Sj  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

By  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

0 Author  of  “ Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Next  day  Lily  and  Primrose  had  gone  out  to 
the  work-shop  to  inspect  the  boxes  and  see  how  the 
new  tools  looked  by  daylight,  when  Clover  came 
running  out,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure. 

“ Now  just  listen ! only  do  but  listen !”  she  said, 
holding  up  a little  sheet  of  pink  paper.  “ Here’s  a 
note  from  Maria  Jarvis,  to  ask  us  to  spend  a whole 
day  with  her — it’s  to  be  to-morrow,  and  mamma  says 
we  may  go.” 

“Splendid!”  cried  Lily;  “was  that  what  kept 
you  so  long  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Clover,  “for  I bad  to  write  an  an- 
swer, you  know ; and  that  took  me  a good  while.” 

“But  you  hadn’t  any  pink  paper, ’’said  Lily, 
taking  the  note. 

“ No ; but  mamma  says  she  thinks  white  is  quite 
as  pretty.” 

“ I don’t,”  said  Lily.  “What  a nice  note ! Oh, 
isn’t  it  charming !” 

“ Yes,”  said  Clover;  “and  I think  we  can  learn 
so  much  about  flowers,  because  they  have  so  many. 
So  Maria  told  me,  that  day  at  the  Jordans.” 

“ ‘Chestnut  Hill,’  ” said  Lily,  studying  the  note. 

“Yes,  we’ve  never  been  that  way,”  said  Clover, 
“because  the  winter  road’s  so  bad ; and  the  family 
were  away  too.  But  mamma  says  it’s  a mile  or  two 
beyond  Hiecorv  Comer,  so  it’s  at  least  six  or  eight 
from  here.  Mamma  don’t  know  exactly.” 

“ The  farther  the  better,”  said  Lily-  “ I’d  like 
to  get  over  so  far  from  home,  for  once.” 

‘ ‘ Why,  Lily .'  ” exclaimed  Primrose.  ‘ 4 And  from 
mamma,  and  all  ?” 

“ Just  for  once,”  Lily  repeated.  “ To  see  how  it 
feels.  Clover,  I do  think  we’re  the  happiest  chil- 
dren ! There  were  the  tools  last  night — our  dear 
tools,  and  here’s  this  to-day.  And  I dare  say  some- 
thing will  come  to-morrow — our  seeds,  inaybe.” 

“Oh no!  they  won’t  be  here  for  several  days,” 
said  Clover. 

“ I would  not  expect  them  for  at  least  a week 
more,”  said  Sam,  who  came  in  just  then. 

“ But  why  ?”  said  Lily. 

“It  takes  so  long  for  letters  to  go  and  for  an- 
swers to  come.  And  then  a seedsman  mlist  serve 
his  customers  in  regular  order ; and  thei#  might 
have  been  fifty  names  down  in  his  book  before  yours 
got  there,  and  then  there  would  bo  fifty  packages  of 
seed  to  send  off  before  he  could  send  yours.” 

“ Fifty  people  wanting  seeds !”  said  little  Prim- 
rose, with  whom  the  world  seemed  to  be  all  turning 
to  gardens  at  once. 

“ Ay,  and  a good  many  fifties !”  said  Sam,  laugh- 
ing. “ Never  mind,  Prim,  the  fifty-first  parcel  will 
have  its  turn.” 

“But,. Sam,”  said  Lily,  “do  you  know  we’re 
going  away  to-inorrow  ?” 

“ I have  heard.  There — that  box  is  about  fin- 
ished.” 

“And,  Sam,”  said  little  Primrose,  eagerly,  “if 
we  go  way  beyond  Hiccory  Comer,  don’t  you  think 
we  might  stop  just  one  minute  for  the  watering- 
pots?” 

“Doubtless,”  replied  Sam,  “or  three  minutes. 
Perhaps  a minute  for  each  watering-pot  will  not  be 
too  much.  Now,  young  ladies,  I have  done  my 
part  toward  your  green-houses,  or  vrindow-lroxes,  or 
w hatever  yon  choose  to  call  them,  you  must  do  the 
rest.” 

“ You  haven’t  told  us  what  to  do  yet,”  said  Lily. 

“These  boxes,”  replied  Sam,  “have,  you  per- 
ceive, a sloping  top  made  of  glass.  You  will  also 
observe  that  the  panes  of  glass  are  movable.  Now 
when  the  boxes  are  in  use  the  sloping  roof  must  be 
turned  toward  the  sun,  so  as  to  get  the  light  and 
heat.  But  if  the  heat  kecomesMoo  great — in  a very 
warm  day,  for  instance — then  a pane  of  glass  can 
be  lifted,  so — or  taken  quite  off,  to  give  the  plants 
fresh  air.” 

“ What  a beautiful  contrivance !”  said  Clover. 

“ But  the  seeds  aren't  to  be  planted  just  in  the 
box,  are  they?”  said  Primrose. 

“Ah!”  said  Sam,  “that  brings  us  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  But  you  must  come  to  an- 
| other  work-shop  for  that.” 

; So  Sam  laid  down  his  hammer  and  led  the  way 
| to  another  little  outhouse,  which  seemed  to  be  for 
I the  express  purpose  of  holding  every  thing  that 


would  not  go  any  where  else.  Odds  and  ends  of  all 
sorts  were  piled  up  and  strewed  about ; and  among 
the  rest  there  stood  a great  box  of  earth  and  a 
quantity  of  flower-pots. 

“Learned  people  do  say,”  observed  Sam,  “that 
beginners  should  never  plant  their  seeds  in  pots; 
but  when  nothing  else  can  he  had  beginners  must 
do  as  best  they  can.” 

“What  should  they  use?”  said  Lily. 

“Shallow  boxes  or  pans.  But,  as  I said,  these 
must  do.  Here  are  the  pots  all  ready,  you  see, 
and  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  earth  you  want  to 
fill  them.” 

“Why,  Sam,”  said  Primrose,  “I  should  think 
that  was  earth  enough  to  fill  a thousand  flower- 
pots !” 

“ Yes,  and  more  too,”  said  Lily.  44  Pretty  large 
beginning,  / should  think.” 

“But  the  thing  is,”  said  Sam,  “that  there  isn’t 
earth  here  to  fill  one  flower-pot — not  of  the  right 
kind.  This  is  only  sand  and  old  sifted  manure. 
It  wants  earth,  common  earth  out  of  the  garden, 
and  some  vegetable  mould  out  of  the  woods ; and 
we  can  not  get  either  till  the  ground  thaws  a little, 
so  it’s  just  as  well  the  seeds  are  not  here.” 

“Sam,  what  is  vegetable  mould?”  said  Clover. 

“The  earth  made  by  decayed  leaves  and  wood.” 

“ What’s  the  use  of  mixing  so  many  things  to- 
gether?” said  Lily.  “It’s  a great  deal  of  trouble.” 

“ It  will  be  some  to  me,  for  1 must  get  the  mould 
from  the  woods  myself,”  said  Sam;  “but  the  use 
is,  that  plants  grow  better,  just  as  you  would  not 
thrive  half  so  well  upon  bread  alone,  or  one  kind  of 
meat,  as  you  do  upon  meat  and  bread  and  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit.” 

4 4 Why,  do  plants  eat?”  said  little  Primrose. 

‘ ‘ Of  course  they  do ; and  they’re  almost  as  differ- 
ent in  their  eating  as  people  are.  Some  are  called 
“gross  feeders,”  because  they  eat  every  thing  before 
them— exhaust  the  soil,”  as  gardeners  say;  some 
can  not  grow  very  near  other  plants,  because  they 
want  so  much;  or  perhaps  those  other  plants  are 
‘ ‘ gross  feeders,  ” and  starve  them  out.  Some  must 
be  constantly  supplied  with  the  richest  soil,  others 
pick  up  a living  any  where  and  any  how.  Some 
must  have  sand,  some  demand  clay ; some  are  al- 
ways thirsty,  others  like  dry  weather ; and  some  do 
nothing  but  drink  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  then 
never  touch  a drop  all  the  rest.” 

• “ Oh,  Sam!”  said  Clover,  “it’s  perfectly  delight- 
ful!” 

“Then  I guess  I’ll  have  to  be  careful  with  my 
little  watering-pot,”  said  Primrose.  “Because  I 
might  water  something  that  would  not  like  it  at 
all !” 

“ Not  many  garden  plants  are  so  very  particu- 
lar,” said  Sam.  “ You’ll  see  some  of  the  notional 
ones  in  Mr.  Jarvis’s  green-house  to-morrow.” 

“Sam,”  said  Clover,  “are  all  these  notions,  as 
you  call  them,  derived — I mean  do  they  all  come 
— just  as  the  tender  and  hardy  and  half-hardy  na- 
ture, from  the  native  country  of  the  plant?” 

“ I think,”  said  Sam,  “that  it’s  the  nature  of 
the  plant  that  makes  its  native  country,  or  its  na- 
tive soil.  Plants  are  made  to  be  just  so  notional,  I 
think,  so  that  seme  one  of  them  may  grow  on  every 
spot  of  earth — hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor. 
We  put  all  sorts  together  in  a garden,  and  they 
live  and  flourish  there  after  a fashion ; but  left  to 
itself,  each  wild  plant  chooses  its  home.  The  seeds 
of  water-plants  will  not  open  on  the  dry  land,  nor 
those  of  land-plants  in  the  wet ; and  in  the  woods, 
where  all  places  look  so  much  alike  to  us,  you  will 
find  one  sort  of  flower  blooming  here  and  another 
there  ; and  maybe  not  a second  patch  of  either  kind 
within  half  a mile.  Now  there  are,  for  instance, 
two  kinds  of  squirrel-cups — one  variety  chooses  to 
grow  on  the  north  side  of  hills  and  ridges,  and  the 
other  almost  always  on  the  south  side. 

“Oh,  what  are  squirrel-cups ?”  said  Primrose. 

“ Dear  little  early  spring  flowers— you’ll  see  by- 
and-by,  when  we’ve  had  a little  mild  weather.  I 
saw  a pretty  thing  of  that  sort — talking  of  notions,  ” 
Sam  went  on — “when  I was  at  Thornbrake.  There 
was  a beautiful  wild  flower  in  the  woods  there, 
called  the  chimaphila ; but  it  never  grew  any  where 
but  in  the  woods,  under  the  pine-trees,  and  would 
not  live  in  the  garden  at  all.  Well,  three  or  four 
years  before,  Mr.  Austin  had  set  out  a young  silver 
pine  on  his  lawn ; and  at  last  it  was  growing  well. 
And  now  a little  bunch  of  chitnaphilas  had  sudden- 
ly come  to  establish  themselves  at  the  foot  of  this 
one  tree,  standing  there  on  the  lawn  all  by  itself. 
There  they  grew  and  bloomed  in  its  shade.” 

“But,  Sam,”  how  did  they  come?”  said  Prim- 
rose, very  much  interested. 

“ Ah ! that  I can’t  tell  you,”  said  Sam.  “ Some 
seed  may  have  been  dropped  there,  or  have  lodged 
in  the  tree  roots  when  it  was  dug  up.  But  I sup- 
pose you  might  have  planted  bushels  of  chimaphila 
seed  under  any  other  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  not  one 
would  have  come  up.” 

“Sam,”  said  Lily,  suddenly,  “don’t  you  think 
pink  note-paper  is  a great  deal  more  elegant  than 
white?” 

“Pink  note-paper !”  ejaculated  Sam ; and  by  way 
of  answer,  he  caught  up  Primrose  to  his  shoulder, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  old  shed  and  along  the  gravel- 
walks  at  full  speed  to  the  house.  Lily  and  Clover 
followed,  laughing  and  out  of  breath. 

“Now,  Sam!  what  did  that  mean?”  said  Lily, 
when  he  had  set  Primrose  down  in  the  sitting-room 
at  her  mother’s  side. 

“ It  means — Good-afternoon  !”  said  her  brother, 
walking  off  demurely. 

“ Well,”  said  Lily,  “ I guess  it’s  just  as  good  he’s 
gone,  for  you  know,  Clover,  we’ve  got  to  lay  out 
our  things  for  to-morrow.  Mamma,  what  frocks 
shall  we  wear  ?” 

“Mamma,”  said  little  Primrose,  “if  we  go 
through  Hiccory  Corner,  may  we  go  just  a little 
earlier,  so  as  to  get  the  watering-pots  ? Three  min- 
utes would  do,  Sam  said.” 

“Did  Sam  say  that?”  asked  Mrs.  May,  smiling; 
“ I think  he  was  greaily  mistaken.” 

“ No,  mamma,  not  just  that — Prim  didn’t  under- 
stand," said  Clover.  “ Sam  said  three  minutes 
would  not  be  too  much.  And  oh,  mamma,  he’s 
been  telling  us  such  beautifnl  things ! where  plants 


grow,  and  all  that — the  differences  between  them. 
Mamma,  do  you  think  King  David  knew  a great 
deal  about  flowers  ?” 

“His  son  Solomon  did,”  said  Mrs.  May.  “I 
don’t  know  how  it  was  with  David.  Why,  love?” 

“ I thought  he  might,”  said  Clover,  blushing  and 
hesitating  a little.  “You  know,  mamma,  what  he 
wrote : ‘ O Lord,  how  manifold  are  tby  works ! in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.’  And  Sam  was 
telling  us  such  wonderful  things.  No  one  could 
have  arranged  it  all  but  God.” 

“ ‘ He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his 
time,’  ” answered  her  mother.  “ 4 He  maketh  graea 
to  grow  upon  the  mountains,  and  herbs  for  the  food 
of  man.’  1 0 Lord  my  God,  thou  art  very  great  1’  ” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Tub  Race  fob  Wealth.— Jews. 


Thf,  Time  o’  Dat. — An  Irishman  of  our  acquaintance, 
with  a leaning  for  potheen,  being  nsked  what  part  af  the 
day  he  lik-d  best,  answered,  without  hesitation,  the  “ stall" 
hours  of  night. 

A witty  Doctor  of  Divinity,  whose  physician s had  or- 
dered him  for  a time  on  a purely  vegetable  diet,  demurred, 
on  the  ground  that  “he  should  not  be  able  to  say  grace 
before  meat." 


Light  as  IIaib.— A friend  of  onrs  who  has  a comic  vein, 
describes  the  method  of  dyeing  hair  the  fashionable  color 
as  the  carotid  art-ery. 


TO  A YOUNG  LADY,  ON  HEARING  HER  SING  A 
POPULAR  SONG. 

You  “wish  yon  were  a bird!" 

Pray,  don't  be  so  absurd. 

A girl  of  your  si te  and  age 
Wouldn’t  like  to  be  in  a cage. 

And  fed  on  canary  seed  — 

A fine  bird  you'd  make,  indeed ; 

How  would  you  like  to  be 
Obliged  to  live  in  a tree. 

Holding  on  by  your  feet. 

With  flies  and  worms  to  eat? 

Pm  sure  you’d  get  no  rest, 

Tucked  up  in  a nasty  nest. 

You’d  never  have  new  things. 

But  be  always  dressed  in  wings: 

Out  in  all  sorts  of  weathers, 

And  not  even  a change  of  feathers 
How  would  you  manage  to  speak. 

With  such  a ridiculous  beak? 

Or  to  eut  without  ricking  your  neck, 

Bobbing  up  and  down  for  a peck? 

And  as  for  wanting  to  fly 
Round  about  in  the  sky, 

Rubbish!  it's  all  my  eyel 
Do  leave  off  being  absurd. 

And  wishing  to  be  a bird. 


The  very  polite  Lord  Chesterfield  happened  to  find  him- 
self in  company  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  Mrs. 
Macaulay.  Lady  Huntingdon,  with  her  usual  zeal,  en- 
deavored to  introduce  the  subject  of  serious  religion,  and 
declared  herself  to  be  a very  shocking  miserable  sinner, 
which  gave  his  Lordship  the  much  wished-for  chance  of 
retiring.  He  rose,  made  a most  profound  bow,  and  retired 
with  these  characteristic  words:  “I  never  yet  was  in  any 
room  or  company  where  I could  stay  and  hear  the  excel- 
lent Lady  Huntingdon  abused.  I am  therefore  under  the 
immediate  necessity  of  bidding  yonr  Ladyship  good-mor- 
row. Mrs.  Macaulay,  yonr  most  obedient.’’ 


A landlady,  who  had  some  very  weak  chicken  broth  for 
dinner  the  other  day,  was  asked  by  one  of  her  boarders  if 
she  couldn't  coax  that  chicken  to  wade  through  that  soup 
once  more  1 


Scientific  Intelligence. — At  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  a Paper  will  be  read  “ On  the  Cool- 
ness of  the  Cucumber.” 


Waste  Papee Diplomatic  Notes. 


A negro  woman  was  relating  her  experience  to  a gaping 
congregation  of  color,  and  among  other  things  she  said 
Bhe  had  been  in  heaven.  One  of  the  ladies  of  color  asked 
her: 

“ Sister,  did  you  see  any  black  folks  in  heaven  ?" 

“Oh!  get  out!  you  s’pose  I go  in  de  kitchen  when  I 
was  dar?" 


The  young  ladies  of  Swamptown  have  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : “ Resolved,  that  if  we,  the  young  la- 
dies of  Swamptown,  don’t  get  married  this  year,  some- 
body will  be  to  blame." 


A recent  lecturer  on  common  law  says  that,  according 
to  that  code,  “a  woman  when  she  married  lost  her  Iden- 
tity, her  distinctive  character,  and  was  like  a dew-drop 
swallowed  by  a sunbeam." 


An  Irishman  having  accidentally  broken  a pane  of  glass 
in  a window  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  get  out  of 
sight  as  well  as  mind ; but,  unfortunately  for  Pat,  the 
proprietor  stole  a march  on  him,  and  having  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  exclaimed : 

“ You  broke  my  window,  fellow,  did  yon  not  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I did,"  said  Pat;  ‘‘and  didn’t  you  see  me 
running  home  for  money  to  pay  for  it  ?” 


A young  chap  residing  not  far  from  Red  River,  where 
high-water,  with  loss  of  fences,  etc.,  has  been  the  latest 
excitement,  hearing  some  one  remark  that  Herod  the 
Great  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  “Aunt  Mary,"  he  ask- 
ed, “don't  you  reckon  that  raised  the  river  T' 

A justice  in  an  Eastern  town,  better  versed  in  law  than 
Gospel,  not  long  since  mnrried  a coupon  this  way : “Hold 
up  your  hands.  You  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  faith- 
fully perform  the  dut  ies  of  your  office,  jointly  and  several- 
ly, according  to  your  best  skill  and  judgment,  so  help  you 
God.  That’s  all— fee  one  dollar.’’ 

The  right  man  in  tlie  right  place  is  a husband  at  home 
in  the  evening.  a 

A New  Bedford  Friend  recently  explained  to  her  new 
domestic,  that  washing  day  came  on  every  Second  Day. 
The  girl  left  in  high  dudgeon.  She  didn’t  go  to  be  wash- 
ing every  other  day ! Not  she. 

An  Irishman,  giving  his  testimony  in  one  of  our  courts, 
a few  days  since,  in  a riot  case,  said,  “ Bejabers,  the  first 
man  I saw  coming  at  me,  when  I got  up,  was  two  brick- 
bats.”   

Sydney  Smith,  in  writing  to  a friend,  said,  “ Unfortu- 
nately the  house  is  full  of  cousins— would  they  were  once 
removed!" 


“ Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  do  the  landlord  in  the 
‘ Lady  of  Lyons  T ” said  a manager  to  a seedy  nctor  in 
quest  of  an  engagement.  “ I should  think  I might,”  was 
the  reply;  “I  have  done  a great  many  landlords." 

After  rolling  all  night  in  your  berth  at  sea  till  yon  are 
miserably  sick,  to  have  a steward  open  yonr  door  In  the 
morning  and  ask  you  if  you’ll  have  a fresh  roll  for  break- 
fast, is  certainly  very  irritating. 


“ There  is  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  as  a pig  re- 
marked when  contemplating  the  kink  in  hi-*  tail. 

Why  should  there  be  no  free  seats  in  a chnroh?— Be- 
cause yon  ought  not  to  be  made  good  fir  nothing. 
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son  and  a daughter,  succeeded  to  large  property  by 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  deceased  husband. 
She  is  the  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family, 
and  is  understood  to  have  representatives,  on  both 
father’s  and  mother’s  side,  in  the  old  Revolutionary 
War.  She  was  always  one  of  those  who  held  the 
most  intense — indeed,  almost  romantic — attachment 
to  the  Union  of  these  States ; and  the  principles  she 
ever  entertained  toward  her  country  have  been  prof- 
itably instilled  into  her  no  less  zealous  and  enthusi- 
astic daughter. 

The  situation  of  two  ladies  so  .situated  during  the 
war,  and  among  a whole  community  entertaining 
opinions  well  known  to  be  perfectly  hostile  to  their 
own,  is  such  as  few  in  the  North  can  even  imagine. 
The  l'ew  prominent  Southern  men  which  the  war 
revealed  of  the  stripe  of  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Petigru  of  South  Carolina,  John  Minor 


“ Southern  Women  with 

Northern  Sympathies 

Two  ladies,  mother  and 
daughter,  living  on  Church 
Hill,  have  lately  attracted 
public  notice  by  their  assid- 
uous attentions  to  the  Yan- 
kee prisoners  confined  in 
this  city The  largest  hu- 

man charity  can  find  ample 
scope  in  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  our  own  poor  fellows 
who  have  been  stricken 
down  while  battling  for  our 
country  and  our  rights.  The 
Yankee  wounded  have  been 
put  under  charge  of  compe- 
tent surgeons  and  provided 
with  good  nurses.  This  is 
more  than  they  deserve  and 
have  any  right  to  expect; 
and  the  course  of  these  two 
females  in  providing  them 
with  delicacies,  buying  them 
books,  stationery,  and  pa- 
per, can  not  but  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  sympathy 
amounting  to  an  indorsa- 
tion of  the  cause  and  con- 
duct of  these  Northern  Van- 
dals.” 

Another  paper,  after 
the  grossest  personal 
abuse  of  them,  says : 

“If  such  people  do  not 
wish  to  be  exposed  and 
dealt  with  as  alien  enemies 
to  the  country,  they  would 
do  well  to  cut  stick  while 
they  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  their  worthless  carcasses.” 

How  the  writers  of 
such  paragraphs,  if  still 
living,  must  blush  at  a 
reperusal  of  them  in 
calmer  and  more  sober 
moments ! To  them, 
most  assuredly,  can  not 
be  applied  the  poet’s 
magnificent  boast  that 
they  never  penned 

41  One  word  which,  dying,  they  would  wish  to  blot.” 
These  ladies  are  now  living  in  most  peaceful  re- 
tirement, and  spending  their  means — painfully  re- 


Botts  of  Virginia,  Talliaferro  of  Louisiana, 

Charles  Anderson  (late  Governor  of  Ohio),  and 
A.  J.  Hamilton,  both  of  Texas,  are  beacon-lights 
of  high  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage  that  will 
go  down  to  history  as 
heroes.  But  what  esti- 
mate shall  be  put  upon 
the  moral  courage  of 
Woman  when  subjected 
to  similar  dangers,  tri- 
als, and  social  proscrip- 
tion ? Perched  on  their 
quiet  and  ostracized 
homestead,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Church  Hill, 
overlooking  the  turbu- 
lent sea  of  frenzied  pas- 
sions rolling  beneath 
their  feet,  there  were 
oftentimes  when  these 
brave  ladies — for  mere- 
ly being  known  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  whole 
country,  and  adminis- 
tering to  the  necessities 
of  those  who  had  bled 
and  suffered  in  its  de- 
fense— were  in  immi- 
nent personal  peril. 

They  were  the  subjects 
of  constant  espionage, 
and  the  most  slander- 
ous abuse  in  the  public 
papers.  They  were  con- 
stantly receiving  the 
most  threatening  anon- 
ymous letters ; their 
friends  of  long  years’ 
standing  deserted  them 
as  they  would  lepers; 
and  “mlh”  have  been 
even  known  to  shake 
the  forefinger  upbraid- 
ingly  in  their  faces  on 
the  public  street. 

How  far  public  feel- 
ing in  Richmond  ran  , 

against  them  during  the  war  can  best  be  seen  by  I duced  through  the  war— as  they  have  always  done, 
the  one  or  two  following  extracts  from  the  public  in  quiet  acts  of  individual  charity.  Their  home  is 
papers,  taken  from  a number  of  similar  ones : l a perfect  picture  of  rural  beauty— as  lovely  a spot 
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RESIDENCE  OF 
Mrs.  VAN  LEW. 


Among  the  many  points 
of  interest  to  be  shown  to 
every  Union  man  visiting 
Richmond  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  more  de- 
serving of  notice  than 
the  one  selected  for  il- 
lustration on  this  page. 

The  late  war  called  forth 
ma»y  heroic  characters, 
whose  deeds  have  been 
proclaimed  through  the 
civilized  world ; but  there 
are  many  whose  works, 
although  unobtrusive, 
and  hitherto  unheralded, 
have  been  such  as  to  do 
honor  to  the  American 
name — indeed,  to  the  hu- 
man race;  and  of  that 
noble  band  we  know  of 
none  more  deserving  of 
a nation’s  gratitude  and 
applause  than  the  estima- 
ble lady  and  her  daugh- 
ter who  form  the  subject 
of  these  remarks.  As 
long  as  a Florence 
Nightingale  or  a 
Grace  Darling  are  re- 
membered with  love  and 
respect  by  all  possessing 
a human  heart  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Van  Lew  and 
her  daughter  will  be 
treasured. 

Ever}’  Union  soldier 
who  has  ever  pined  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Libby 
or  Belle  Isle  will  remem- 
ber well  and  bless  the 
very  sight  of  these  names ; but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  reader  it  may  be  well  to  state  who  and 
what  they  are. 

Mrs.  Van  Lew,  now  an  aged  lady,  is  the  widow 
of  Mr.  John  Van  Lew,  a wealthy  hardware  mer- 
chant of  Richmond,  who  died,  much  respected  and 
lamented,  in  September,  1843,  after  a very  long  res- 
idence in  that  city.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  that  community  can  best  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  obituary  notice,  clipped  from 
one  of  the  leading  Richmond  papers  of  that  day . 

“He  sunk  to  rest  lamented  bv  a large  circle  of 
friends,  and  will  long  be  remembered  alike  for  his 
useful  and  well-directed  energies  as  a citizen,  and 
for  the  goodness  and  charities  of  his  heart.  His 
good  deeds  had  a reward  here,  but  * in  the  rising 
blossom  promise  more.’  ” 

Mrs.  Van  Lew  and  her  family,  consisting  of  a 
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STEPHEN  VENARD,  THE  NEVADA  DETECTIVE.  “VENARD  SENT  A BALL  CRASHING  THROUGH  HIS  BRAIN.” 


as  is  to  be  seen  about  Richmond,  prolific  as  it  is  in 
beautiful  sites.  From  its  spacious  gardens,  exqui- 
sitely terraced  along  the  declivity  on  which  it  is 
perched,  a sublime  and  spacious  view  of  the  wind- 
ing James  is  embraced,  extending  all  the  way  to 
Drury’s  Bluff ; while  the  magnificent  shade  trees, 
cool  alcoves,  and  rich  lawns  present,  in  summer, 
one  of  the  most  tempting  and  delicious  resorts  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 


AN  AMATEUR  DETECTIVE. 

Tub  subject  of  this  sketch,  Stephen  Venard, 
was  born  at  Lebanon,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in 
3824.  He  was  once  elected  Marshal  of  Nevada  City, 
California,  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  a 
policeman  at  that  place,  in  which  occupation  he  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  as  a man  of  courage, 
nerve,  and  judgment  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  ferreting  out  and  capture  of  desperadoes,  such 
as  infest  the  mining  localities  of  California.  But  it 
was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  last  that  Vena  it  d 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  daring 
exploits  that  have  ever  been  recorded. 

Nevada  County,  famous  for  the  productiveness 


of  its  gold  mines,  has  for  years  past  been  infested 
with  a number  of  daring  highwaymen,  and  scarcely 
a day  passed  but  that  the  papers  chronicled  some 
robbery  on  travelers,  and  not  unfrequently  the  stages 
plying  between  the  mountain  towns  were  stopped, 
and  express  treasure  and  passengers  robbed  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  These  “road  agents,”  as  they 
were  called,  collected  more  toll  than  the  toll-keep- 
ers, and  they  made  toll  roads  of  free  roads. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  15,  as  the 
San  Juan  stage  was  within  five  miles  of  Nevada, 
three  men  armed  with  revolvers  appeared  in  front 
of  the  horses  and  ordered  the  driver  to  halt.  The 
passengers,  eight  in  all,  were  compelled  to  get  out 
of  the  stage,  searched  for  their  arms,  marched  to 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  were  guarded  by  two  of 
the  bandits  who  covered  the  party  with  their  re- 
volvers. Wells,  Fargo,  & Co.  had  $8000  in  treas- 
ure on  board,  which  was  in  an  iron  safe,  built  in  the 
coach  under  the  driver’s  seat.  This  safe  they  at- 
tempted to  break  open  with  a sledge  but  failed. 
They  then  used  powder,  and  after  trying  twice,  suc- 
ceeded in  blowing  the  safe  open.  After  taking  out 
the  treasure  they  ordered  the  passengers  to  get  in 
and  the  driver  to  drive  on.  In  thirty-two  minutes 
from  the  time  of  starting  the  stage  arrived  at  Ne- 


vada City,  and  the  news  of  the  robbery  was  made 
known.  By  six  o’clock  Sheriff  Gentry,  Venard, 
and  four  others  started  for  the  spot,  which  was  on 
the  down  grade  near  Black’s  Bridge,  on  the  South 
Yuba.  The  party  divided  in  order  to  scour  the 
country.  Venard,  and  a man  named  Lee,  found 
the  trail  of  the  robbers,  which  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  another  road  crossing  the  Yuba,  about  three 
miles  below  the  road  above-named.  Lee  went  back 
to  take  their  horses  around  to  the  other  road,  and 
give  information  to  others  of  the  party  if  he  should 
see  the  robbers,  and  of  the  course  they  appeared  to 
be  taking.  Venard  followed  the  trail  alone  till  it 
struck  the  Yuba,  near  the  mouth  of  Myers’s  Ravine. 
On  examination  lie  found  that  the  robbers  had  not 
crossed  the  river  or  the  ravine.  The  face  of  the 
country  at  this  point  was  exceedingly  rocky  and 
precipitous  and  rapid  progress  was  impossible.  Ve- 
nard was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  be  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  retreat  and  proceeded  cautious- 
ly. With  his  sixteen-shooter  rifle  (Herrz’s  patent) 
in  his  hands  cocked,  he  stepped  a fe%v  feet  above 
him  on  a rock.  Huge  rocks  were  above  and  around 
him,  and  smaller  ones  between.  An  opening  or 
fissure  in  the  latter  led  to  the  larger  ones,  and  sit- 
ting at  the  base  of  the  latter,  and  within  14  feet  of 


him,  he  saw  two  of  the  robbers.  Their  eyes  were 
upon  him.  their  hands  even  grasping  their  revolvers. 
Not  a second  was  to  be  lost,  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
treat was  death.  Venard  had  no  wish  to  retreat 
and  no  desire  to  die,  and  so  he  shot  one  of  them 
through  the  heart.  The  second  robber  slipped  into 
a cleft  in  the  rocks,  while  his  hand  and  pistol  showed 
over  the  top,  pointing  at  Venard.  The  latter  had 
his  trusty  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  aimed  at  the  very 
spot  where  he  anticipated  the  robber’s  head  would 
appear  in  order  to  take  aim.  The  instant  his  head 
came  partly  above  the  rocks  Venard  sent  a ball 
crashing  through  his  brain.  And  here  was  another 
wonderful  instance  of  coolness. 

Venard  was  aware  that  there  was  still  another 
close  by,  and  for  aught  he  knew  might  be  concealed 
behind  some  rocks  and  might  fire  upon  him  at  any 
moment.  He  was  alone.  None  of  his  comrades 
were  within  a mile  of  him.  The  thought  flashed 
into  his  mind  that  if  he  should  retreat  from  his  posi- 
tion the  third  robber  (and  for  aught  he  knew  there 
might  be  half  a dozen  left  yet)  might  take  the  treas- 
ure and  escape  with  it,  in  which  case  he  might  be 
charged  with  murdering  two  innocent  men.  Acting 
upon  this  thought  he  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
men  were  shot  and  found  the  treasure — the  best  evi- 
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dcnce  of  their  guilt.  Taking  this  and  their  revolv- 
ers he  hastily  covered  them  wiih  some  J eaves  near 
by.  He  then  proceeded  with  cautious  steps  up  a 
tcep  print  on  the  other  side  of  a torrent  of  wa- 
ter that  waspouring  down  the  ravine  to  discover, 
i i'  possible,  the  remaining  robber.  A I out  100  yards 
above  he  saw  him  clan iberiu gup  the  almost  inacces- 
sible side  of  the  mountain.  He  fired,  and  the  man 
fell  for  an  instant,  and  then  continued  on  his  way. 
Another  shot  and  the  robber  stopped  his  course, 
stared  at  Venard  a moment,  and  then  his  head  fell, 
and  his  body  rolled  down  the  hill  about  forty  feet. 

Shortly  after  this  Sheriff  Gentry  and  his  party 
arrived,  the  dead  bodies  were  visited,  and  the  bags 
of  money  brought  to  Nevada  and  delivered  to 
IV bias,  Fargo,  & Co.  before  one  o’clock  on  the 
same  day  the  robbery  was  committed.  During  the 
afternoon  a coroner’s  jury  was  summoned  and  went 
to  the  scene  of  death,  accompanied  by  a large  num- 
ber of  citizens.  A more  lonely,  rough,  and  inac- 
cessible spot  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The 
bodies  were  carried  by  hand  with  great  difficulty  for 
three-fourths  of  a mile,  and  then  brought  to  town  in 
a wagon.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  coroner’s 
jury  rendered  a verdict  of  justifiable  homicide,  and 
exonerated  Venard  from  all  legal  responsibility 
for  the  commission  of  the  act.  Immediately  after 
the  robbery  was  made  public  W ei.ls,  Fargo,  & 
Co.  offered  a reward  of  $3000  for  the  recovery  of  the 
treasure,  which  Venard  obtains.  When  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  V enard’s  following  alone 
on  the  trail  of  three  desperate  men.  fully  armed, 
and  on  the  alert  for  the  avengers  of  the  law,  that 
they  knew  were  on  their  track,  tracing  them  to 
their  den,  miles  from  any  human  habitation,  and  by 
coolness  and  celerity  of  action  saving  his  own  life 
and  killing  these  Ishmaelites  of  the  chaparral  and 
mountain  jungle,  we  confess  our  admiration  of  such 
heroism.  No  romance,  could  depict  greater  bra  very. 

The  following  closing  notice  of  Stephen  Venard 
we  take  from  a copy  of  the  Nevada  Transcript,  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  occurrence : 

“ It  can  not  he  denied  that  this  feat  of  Stkve  Vbnabu’s 
is  a splendid  one,  and  never  excelled  in  the  State.  It  dis- 
plays a coolness,  courage,  and  bUH!  of  a most  extraordinary 
character.  It  must  live  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  our 
county,  and  the  criminal  history  of  the  country.  A safe 
is  robbed  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  by  three  robbers 
of  $8000.  One  man  follows  the  daring  villains  to  their 
den,  kills  them  all  at  four  shots,  and  restores  the  money 
to  the  owners  at  two  o’clock  of  the  same  day.  If  this  act 
is  not  worthy  of  reward  we  know  of  no  act  that  is.  We 
hope,  in  addition  to  the  reward  offered  by  Wells,  Fargo, 
to  Co.,  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  vote  a handsome 
sum.  It  is  hut  just  that  those  who  peril  life  for  the  good 
of  society  should  receive  the  reward  of  their  merit." 

Venard  has  since  received  an  appointment  as 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Nevada. 


STATUE  OF  COMMERCE,  CENTRAL 
PARK. 


The  Pastor  was  secretly  surprised  to  see  her  with 
him,  but  advanced  to  meet  him,  saying:  “Aha! 
the  silver  ?” 

“Yes,  your  reverence,  I have  brought  the  serv- 
ice as  you  desired.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Pastor.  “Be  so  good  as 
to  coine  with  me  into  my  study.” 

When  they  were  alone  the  good  clergyman  be- 
gan to  speak  urgently  upon  the  duty  of  a husband, 
and  dwelt  with  impressive  eloquence  upon  the  sa- 
credness of  the  vow  which  married  partners  make 
before  the  altar  to  each  other. 

His  listener  seemed  very  much  astonished,  and 
several  times  attempted  to  interrupt  his  discourse, 
hut  the  Pastor  begged  him  to  hear  him  to  the  end. 
“What  excuse  can  you  make  for  your  conduct?” 
asked  he,  in  conclusion.  “ What  is  the  cause  of 
it  ? Yon  look  so  mild  and  so  good-tempered,  my 
friend.  How  comes  it  that  you  are  such  a bad  hus- 
band ?” 

“ But  let  me  say  just  one  word,  your  reverence. 
I am—” 

“ I know  what  you  mean  to  say.  You  are  usu- 
ally as  me  ek  as  a lamb,  and  only  impetuous  at  cer- 
tain l ies;  but  to  go  so  far  as  to  beat  your  wife!” 

“ You  'ave  mistaken  the  person,  reverend  Sir; 
I have  never  beaten  my  wife — ” 

“ How ! do  you  deny  it? — fie !” 

“ Because,”  continued  the  man,  “I  am  not  mar- 
ried !” 

“ Why,  your  wife  is  at  this  momenta! ting  in 
the  next  room !” 

• “Who?  my  wife?  Your  reverence  is  mistaken. 
I have  no  wife.  That  woman  is  your  own  house- 
keeper ; she  came  to  me  with  a commission  from 
you  to  bring  a service  of  silver  for  your  inspection.” 

The  Pastor  began  to  feel  uneasy.  “ She  must 
be  a mad- worn  an,”  said  he — 

“Or  a thief!”  exclaimed  the  goldsmith. 

They  went  hastily  into  the  next  room — but  it 
was  empty ! The  woman  had  disappeared  with  the 
chest  of  silver,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
recover  it  were  in  vain. 

This  incident  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  many 
weighty  considerations.  The  trick  was  so  well  de- 
vised and  planned  that  it  would  have  succeeded  with 
the  most  prudent  and  circumspect.  The  goldsmith 
left  the  silver  in  the  outer  room  under  the  charge 
of  the  supposed  housekeeper,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  Pastor;  while  the  latter  confided  it  to  the 
keeping  of  the  soi-disant  wife  of  the  former.  Had 
the  matter  been  brought  under  litigation  whose 
would  have  been  the  loss?  Fortunately  the  good 
Pastor  had  no  thought  of  such  an  alternative.  He 
felt  compassion  for  the  poor  man,  who  gained  a pre- 
carious living  by  his  labor ; and  as  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  rich  enough  to  bear  the  injury,  he  bore 
it  alone. 


Mr.  Stephen  B.  Guion  has  presented  to  the 
Central  Park  Commissioners  a bronze  Statue  of 
Commerce,  to  be  placed  in  Central  Park  as  soon  as 
the  pedestal  is  finished.  This  statue  cost  $20,000 
in  gold ; and  from  what  we  learn  is  a splendid  af- 
fair. It  was  on  exhibition  in  Paris  after  it  was  fin- 
ished, and  was  highly  commended  as  a work  of  art. 
It  is  now  at  the  Central  Park. 

Mr.  Guion  is  a native  of  this  city,  but  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  in  Liverpool,  England — 
of  the  American  house  of  Guion  & Co.  at  that  port 
—and  he  takes  this  method  of  testifying  his  devo- 
tion to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 


NEGRO  IN  STOCKS. 

The  illustration  shows  a mode  of  punishment 
comm.*’  in  Florida.  It  is  copied  from  a photograph 
taken  in  the  streets  of  Apalachicola.  The  negro 
was  thus  punished  for  an  assault  upon  a white  man. 

The  white  man  represented  in  the  picture  is  the 
sheriff  who  is  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
according  to  which  the  negro  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
pillory  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Is  this  the 
way  in  which  white  people  are  punished  for  assault 
and  battery  in  Florida,  we  wonder  ? If  not,  and 
there  is  a distinct  class  of  penalties  for  black  men, 
is  it  not  proper  that  Congress,  if  necessary,  should 
take  measures  to  abrogate  a distinction  so  manifest- 
ly unjust  ? 

THE  PASTOR. 

Some  years  ago  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's,  one  of 
the  principal  German  churches  in  St.  Petersburg, 

was  filled  by  Pastor  B 1,  who,  like  most  of  the 

preachers  of  that  wealthy  sect,  had  amassed  a con- 
siderable fortune,  and  was  much  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  congregation.  Not  a day  passed  with- 
out numerous  applications  to  him  for  assistance  of 
various  kinds,  and  none  were  sent  away  without  a 
word  of  consolation  or  a more  substantial  gift. 

One  day,  as  be  was  compelled  by  indisposition  to 
keep  his  room,  a woman  came  and  craved  his  inter- 
forencc.  She  had  lately  removed  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  her  husband,  who  was  a goldsmith,  and  who 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  so  well  that 
he  earned  an  ample  support  for  both  of  them ; but 
he  made  her  wretched  by  his  persistent  and  outrage- 
ous ill-treatment,  without  the  slightest  provocation 
or  retort  on  her  part— all  of  which  she  had  until 
now  patiently  endured. 

The  Pastor  expressed  his  regret  that  indisposi- 
tion prevented  him  from  leaving  the  house. 

“ Bring  your  husband  to  me,”  said  he. 

“That  will  lie  no  easy  matter,”  returned  the 
woman ; “for  if  he  suspect  that  a rebuke  is  waiting 
for  him  he  will  not  come.  No.  He  must  know 
nothing  of  it  beforehand.  But  if  I tell  him  that  you 
wish  to  buy  something  from  him,  then  he  will  not 
fail  to  wait  upon  your  reverence.” 

“That  is  a lucky  thought!”  said  the  Pastor, 

“ for  I am  about  to  purchase  a complete  tea-service 
of  silver.” 

“And  he  has  just  finished  a very  beautiful  one!” 

•xclaimed  the  woman. 

“ Very  well,  then,  tall  him _to  l> ring  it.” 

The  next  day  the  gdldsmitli  came  wish  his  chest, 
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THE  HUSKING. 

The  room  is  lofty,  large,  and  wide 
Where  we  are  met  to  husk  the  cars, 

And  heaped  in  rows  on  either  side 
The  yellow  ripened  corn  appears. 

The  steady  lamplight  softly  falls 
On  graceful  forms  and  faces  bright, 

On  cheeks  where  burns  the  roses  red, 

And  eyes  which  do  outshine  the  light. 

The  fairest  maidens  here  are  met 

In  all  the  neighboring  country  round, 

No  handsomer  eyes  of  deepest  jet, 

Of  brown  or  blue,  elsewhere  are  found. 

A lovelier  girl  than  Mattie  Price 

Throughout  the  land  you  will  not  meet; 
No  statelier  form  than  Alice  May’s 
In  all  tlie  tity’s  crowded  street. 

There’s  Maggie  Gray  with  golden  hair. 

She  never  was  without  a beau; 

What  stronger  proof  that  she  is  fair 
Than  all  the  lads  admire  her  so! 

And  Stella  Yain  with  hair  as  dark 
As  are  the  shadows  in  her  eyes, 

And  lips  whose  perfect  shape  seems  formed 
To  utter  Love’s  expressive  sighs. 

With  giddy  mirth  the  rafters  ring, 

The  room  resounds  with  shout  aud  laugh, 
Sometimes  a merry  song  we  sing, 

The  sparkling  cider,  too,  we  quaff, 

And  deftly  strip  the  golden  ears, 

While  speed  the  winged  hours  along , 

We  heed  not  time,  so  swiftly  flies 

The  Autumn  night  with  cheer  and  song. 

One  ear  I find  whose  polished  grains 
Are  tinted  red  instead  of  gold  ; 

The  envied  now  of  all  the  swains, 

Aloft  the  looked-fur  prize  1 hold. 

Then  from  each  maid  I claim  the  boon. 

And  last  of  all  from  Mattie  Price; 

I twine  my  arms  about  her  waist, 

And  kiss  her  lips  once,  twice,  and  thrice. 

Oh,  Mattie  Price,  a time  will  come. 

Although  just  now  you  may  say  “No,” 
When  I shall  fold  you  to  -my  heart, 

Never  again  to  let  you  go — 

Never  again  as  Mattie  Price! 

For  you  shall  find  sweet  comfort  there: 
Already  blooms  the  orange  flower 

Which  you  shall  twine  within  your  hair. 


THE  ENGLISH  EMBASSADOR. 

New  York  is  celebrated  for  its  gangs  of  bur- 
glars, Paris  for  its  pickpockets,  St.  Petersburg  for 
its  thieves,  and  London  for  all  the  three.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg bears  away  the  palm"  for  comparative  s< 
curity  from  such  depredations,  but  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  this  great  city  is  deficient  in  brilliant 
examples  of  that  talent  which  is  displayed  in  the 
s appropriation  of  other  people's  property. 


An  English  embassador,  some  years  ago,  doubted 
the  existence  of  this  peculiar  class  of  operators,  and 
made  a singular  wager  with  a Russian  prince  upon 
the  subject.  The  latter  bet  him  a large  sura  of 
money  that  he  should  be  robbed  of  all  the  orders  on 
his  breast,  in  the  day-time,  in  the  open  street,  with- 
out his  perceiving  it;  and  all  that  was  required 
from  him  was  that  he  should  walk  for  three  days, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  adorned  with 
all  his  decorations. 

Thus  warned,  and  resolved  to  avoid  all  suspicious 
contact,  the  nobleman  commenced  his  promenade. 
Soon  after  setting  out  a laborer  placed  himself  in 
his  path  and  pointed  upward  to  a roof,  from  which 
depended  a slate  tied  to  a string,  as  a sign  that 
workmen  were  engaged  above ; and  as  my  lord  fol- 
lowed the  gesture  with  his  eye  the  man  made  an 
awkward  attempt  to  approach  him.  The  thought 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  Embassador  that  this  was 
a disguised  thief,  and  as  he  hastily  retreated  he  read 
plainly  the  disappointment  of  detection  in  the  oth- 
er’s face.  Soon  after,  as  he  was  still  laughing  at 
this  adventure,  he  was  importuned  by  some  beggar 
children,  and  just  as  he  was  giving  them  some  coins 
a drunk  n man  nearly  fell  upon  him;  but  he  was 
upon  his  guard  and  stepped  quickly  aside,  upon 
which  the  inebriate  stag;  r d off,  but  soon  recov- 
ered his  natural  and  steady  gait. 

“ Aha !”  thought  the  Englishman ; “ so  much  for 
the  second  attempt !” 

Some  paces  further  on  he  saw  a large  crowd  of 
people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  driver  of  a drosky 
was  disputing  with  a gentleman  about  a trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  fare.  As  he  was  forcing  his  way 
through  the  throng  the  latter,  still  venting  his  ex- 
pletives upon  the  extortioner,  attempted,  as  if  by 
accident,  to  come  close  to  him,  but  he  thrust  the 
stranger  aside  with  the  exclamation,  “Number 
three !”  J ust  then  the  clock  struck  one,  his  ordeal 
for  the  day  was  over,  and  he  reached  home  safely 
with  all  his  orders. 

In  the  evening  he  met  the  Prince  at  the  English 
Club,  and  as  he  laughingly  related  the  unskillful 
attempts  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  former  was  evidently  embarrassed 
and  even  vexed. 

“ Let  us  see  what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth!” 
said  he,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  house. 

“ I see,  my  lord,  that  it  will  be  a difficult  matter 
to  take  advantage  of  you,”  said  his  friend,  with  a 
serious  air. 

The  next  day  he  was  followed  and  surrounded  by 
all  sorts  of  people.  *Some  slunk  behind  him,  others 
met  him  and  then,  suddenly  turning,  passed  close 
to  him.  One  suspicious-looking  person  offered  him 
a fine  handkerchief  and  asked  politely  if  he  had  not 
lost  it.  A handsome,  fair-complexioned  young  man 
urgently  pressed  upon  his  notice  some  remarkable 
English  publications,  which  he  entreated  him  to 
purchase.  The  Embassador 'was  passionately  fond 
of  rare  books,  and  fell  into  an  ecstasy  over  the  beau- 
tiful specimens  before  him;  but  suddenly  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  wager,  aud  turned  away  from 
the  tempter  with  a smile.  As  he  was  passing  a 
garden  house  a window  was  broken  near  him,  and 
he  saw  a boy  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  out.  As 
he  was  about  to  rush  to  his  rescue  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived a string  (skillfully  concealed  behind  the  cur- 
tain) which  was  tied  to  the  little  traitor’s  foot,  and 
he  quickly  avoided  the  crowd,  who  had  gathered 
upon  hearing  the  child’s  screams,  and  who  would 
evidently  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. 

“ It  was  a very  ingenious  device !”  said  he,  that 
evening,  to  the  Prince,  “and  quite  appropriate,  for 
the  boy  was  so  strikingly  like  my  own  son  in  En- 
gland that  I came  very  near  forgetting  myself.” 

“I  confess  myself  beaten,”  said  his  adversary,  in 
a low  voice.  “ My  accomplices  have  played  their 
last  tramp.  They  have  speculated  in  vain  upon 
your  well-known  hobby  of  rare  books,  upon  your 
paternal  tenderness.  They  have  failed,  and  I will 
pay  you  the  bet  at  once.” 

“By  no  means!”  answered  the  Englishman. 
“The  terms  have  not  yet  been  complied  with.  I 
can  not  consider  the  wager  as  regularly  won  until 
I have  walked  once  nftre  through  the  streets.” 

On  the  third  day  he  commenced  bis  last  trial ; 
but  this  time  he  met  not  one  single  suspicious 
countenance.  He  continued  his  walk  quietly  and 
uninjured  for  an  hour,  and  had  nearly  reached  his 
own  residence,  when  a large  ladder  wagon,  loaded 
with  household  furniture,  came  lumbering  out  of 
the  “ porte  cochere”  of  his  neighbor,  a distinguished 
Polish  Count.  The  wind  was  high,  and  a bolster 
was  so  open-hearted  as  to  shed  some  of  its  contents 
upon  the  pedestrian ; upon  which  two  liveried  serv- 
ants, who  were  standing  in  the  doorway,  immedi- 
ately offered  their  services  to  brush  the  feathers 
from  his  dress. 

“ Is  your  master  at  home  ?'’  asked  he. 

“ He  is,  Sir,”  answered  they,  as  they  proceeded 
with  the  cleansing  process. 

“ Then  I will  go  up  1” 

As  he  entered  he  found  the  room  filled  with  com- 
pany, among  others  the  Russian  Prince,  who  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

“What!  without  your  orders!”  exclaimed  the 
latter,  laughing. 

The  Englishman  looked  down,  and  rushed  im- 
petuously to  a looking-glass. 

“ Damn  it!  I have  lost.  They  are  gone  ! But 
who,  how,  where?  Not  a soul  has  touched  me  ex- 
cept the  Count’s  liveried  servants !” 

“ I have  no  liveried  servants!”  said  the  Count. 
“Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  lord!  They  were 
my  worthy  thieves.” 

“With  all  due  deference  for  their  talent,”  re- 
plied the  Embassador,  “ I must  say  that  you  man- 
aged less  adroitly  in  the  beginning,  for  your  friends 
of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  were  mere  bun- 
glers 

“ How  unjust !”  exclaimed  the  Prince.  “ They 
had  strict  orders  to  he  as  awkward  as  possible,  in 
order  to  throw  you  oft’  your  guard,  my  lord !” 

“I  have  learned  a lesson,”  said  the  Embassador. 
“ Here  is  your  money,  and  I promise  you  that  hence- 
forth I shall  hold  in  respectful  admiration  the 
thieves  of  St.  Petersburg  I” 


“BUT  IS  IT  RIGHT,  FATHER?” 

In  a pleasant  snburb  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Lon- 
don there  lived  a married  couple,  whose  early  life 
had  been  passed  in  a very  busy  district  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark.  They  were  fruiterers,  and  had 
from  year  to  year  carried  on  their  business  without 
ever  thinking  of  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath.  One 
great  trouble  had  clouded  their  lives.  Out  of  a 
large  family  only  one  child  had  survived  beyond 
the  first  two  years,  and  little  Annie  would  most 
probably  have  laid  beside  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  but  that  She  had 
been  sent  down  to  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  an  aunt 
who  lived  there,  and  who  not  only  had  to  rejoice 
over  seeing  the  little  sickly  blossom  consigned  to 
her  care  grow  into  a blooming,  active,  happy  child, 
but  was  successful  in  teaching  her  little  charge  some 
Divine  truths,  that,  when  received  into  the  mind, 
fill  it  with  heavenly  light.  Annie  was,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  a healthy  child.  The  parents  nat- 
urally pined  after  their  darling,  who  was  likely 
now  to  be  their  only  treasure.  Mr.  Richards,  tha 
father,  took  a house  a few  miles  from  London,  and, 
having  established  his  wife  there,  brought  his  little 
girl,  now  seven  years  old,  home  to  be  the  joy  as 
well  as  treasure  of  the  dwelling.  On  the  very  first 
Sunday  after  the  child’s  return,  she  came  down 
stairs  dressed  in  her  best,  thinking  that  her  father 
was  going  to  take  her  with  him,  as  her  aunt  hud 
done,  to  church.  He  kissed  her  kindly,  and,  to  her 
surprise,  was  going  away. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  father  ?”  said  the  child. 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  business,  child.” 

“ But  it’s  Sunday,  father.” 

“Yes — yes  — I know  that,  my  dear,  but  I’m 
obliged  to  go.  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I must — now 
don’t  cry;  111  be  home  early,  my  child.” 

“But  is  it  right,  father?”  sobbed  little  Annie. 
“ Is  it  right  ? Is  it  right,  father  ?” 

“ Is  what  right  ?” 

“Why,  going  to  work  on  Sunday,  father  ?” 

“ Right — I don’t  know.  It’s  very  hard,  that  I 
know ; but  I must  go — I must  go.” 

He  kissed  his  little  girl’s  wet  cheek  fondly,  and 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  had  never  felt 
before,  he  set  off  toward  the  city. 

“Is  it  right,  father?”  The  words  kept  ringing 
in  his  ears.  He  could  not  silence  them.  He  felt 
that  if  he  had  told  his  child  yes,  he  would  have  ut- 
tered a lie — taught  his  innocent  child  a most  wick- 
ed lesson.  No,  it  was  not  right.  Was  he  then  to 
keep  on  doing  wrong,  when  even  his  little  child  had, 
by  her  question,  convicted  him  ? 

Was  he? 

For  hours  that  day  these  thoughts  troubled  him 
— the  words,  “ Is  it  right,  father !”  vibrated  through 
him,  until  he  was  brought  to  say,  “No,  it  is  not 
right,  and,  God  helping  me,  I’ll  give  up  Sabbath 
trading — I will” 

He  got  home  that  evening  in  time  to  hear  little 
Annje  say  her  evening  prayers : “Make  me  a good 
girl.”  “Ah,  child,”  said  Mr.  Richards,  interrupt- 
ing her,  “say,  also,  ‘Make  father  a good  man.’” 
The  simple  words  were  uttered;  the  loving  kiss 
given;  it  was  the  father’s  turn  now  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  kept  his  resolution. 
From  that  day  he  closed  his  shop  on  Sundays. 

“ We  shall  have  to  leave  our  new  little  country 
dwelling,”  said  his  timid  wife.  No,  they  had  not. 
They  prospered  more  than  ever  from  that  time 
forth. 

“ I like  to  deal  with  a tradesman  that  keeps  the 
Sabbath,”  said  the  most  respectable  people  of  the 
district  where  the  shop  was,  “ for  if  he  won’t  cheat 
his  own  conscience  he  won’t  cheat  me.”  And  he 
still  lives  to  testify,  as  he  has  often  done,  “My  lit- 
tle girl  turned  me  from  Sabbath-breaking  when  she 
said : 

‘ But  is  it  right , father  V ” 


• WIDOWS. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  of  human  afflictions  the 
loss  of  a husband  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  keen- 
ly felt.  Considerations  which  may  soften  the  shock 
of  death  in  other  cases  have  no  weight  in  this. 
Widowhood  is  a trial,  all  the  crushing  force  of  which 
is  felt  at  the  first. 

But  is  the  loss  irreparable  ? Can  not  the  torn- 
down  vine  find  other  props  ? If  such  a loss  befalls 
one  late  in  life,  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  fore- 
seen and  expected,  and  the  hope  of  a happy  reunion 
before  long  assuages  the  grief  of  separation.  In 
the  case  of  one  who  becomes  a widow  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  it  may  be  that  she  finds  an  alleviation 
of  her  sorrow  in  the  discharge  of  other  duties — to  her 
children,  if  there  be  any  who  need  her  care,  or  to 
the  poor  and  suffering.  But  if  her  grief  takes  the 
form  of  morbid  brooding  over  her  loss,  one  of  two 
things  usually  happens.  She  either  allows  her  woe 
so  entirely  to  overmaster  and  absorb  her  that  only 
in  its  indulgence  (by  a sort  of  contradiction  not  un- 
common in  human  nature,  especially  woman’s)  can 
she  find  any  comfort ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an 
unconscious  sort  of  analysis  of  the  elements  of  her 
grief,  and  a perhaps  equally  unconscious  ratiocina- 
tive  process  touching  the  means  of  cure,  she  decides 
upon  taking  another  husband. 

And  this  is  the  most  rational  remedy  under  the 
circumstances.  For  if  the  lamented  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  a very  good  husband — as  the  widow’s 
grief  would  seem  to  testify— the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  a compliment  to  his  memory,  plainly  im- 
plying, as  it  does,  a desire  to  renew  and  perpetuate 
the  happiness  enjoyed  in  the  former  union.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Brown  had  been  a bad  husband 
(an  idea  which  his  widow’s  grief  does  not  by  any 
means  exclude),  what  more  reasonable  than  to  seek, 
in  a marriage  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  happiness  which 
a first  unlucky  choice  had  made  her  lose  ? If  (in  a 
third  hypothesis)  the  said  Brown  was  of  the  unde- 
cided character  of  Mother  Goose’s  son  Jack,  “ not 
very  good  nor  yet  very  bad,”  it  is  evidently  merely 
as  a husband  that  the  widow  bewails  him,  and  there 
can  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  a successor. 

WeJrave  said  that  this  is  the  rationi?  remedy. 
What^J'tlakd  Ssoifie  from  our  modern  li't- 

-firatupe}  can  be  more  absurd  than.  the.  conduct  of 
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Amelia  in  “ Vanity  Fair,”  wearing  out  her  days  in 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  a heartless  coxcomb,  while 
sho  rejects  the  homage  and  devotion  of  the  true- 
hearted Dobbin  ? Mr.  Lover’s  argumentative  Irish- 
man,  in  expostulating  with  his  “Widow  Machree," 
very  cleverly  represents  to  her  the  unbecomingness 
of  her  widow’s  cap,  and  the  solitary  plight  of  her 
single  tea-cup,  in  contrast  with  the  harmonious  re- 
lations of  the  poker  and  tongs  upon  the  hearth ; 
and  by  such  logic  as  this  carries  his  suit  to  a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The  famous  case  of  the  Ephesian  widow  can 
scarcely  be  given  as  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion without  slight  modifications  ! but  the  story  may 
be  apropos  to  our  subject:  Once  upon  a time  a 
worthy  lady  at  Ephesus  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  husband — so  good  a husband  that  nothing  could 
console  her  for  his  loss.  Every  day  she  went  to  the 
vault  where  his  remains  were  deposited,  there  to 
strew  his  coffin  with  flowers,  and  to  pour  out  her 
sorrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  One  day  these 
sounds  of  woe  attracted  the  notice  of  a soldier  who 
had  been  posted  near  the  gate  of  the  vault  to  guard 
tko  dead  body  of  a malefactor.  Lured  by  curiosity 
from  his  post,  the  sight  that  mot  the  man’s  inquir- 
ing eyes  excited  other  feelings.  To  ask  the  cause  of 
so  much  grief,  to  protfer  his  manly  sympathy,  w as 
the  impulse  of  a moment;  to  tfcid  that  sympathy 
accepted  took  a little  more  time.  Finally,  howev- 
er, it  was  not  rejected ; and  the  time  passed  quickly 
by,  until  at  length  the  recollection  of  his  duty  re- 
called the  sentinel  to  his  abandoned  post.  But 
what  was  his  consternation  to  find  that,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  body  he  had  been  set  to  guard  had  been 
stolen  away ! Here  was  a catastrophe ! The  sol- 
dier’s life  would  pay  forfeit  for  his  negligence.  He 
returned  to  the  widow  and  told  her  of  the  disaster. 
It  was  a trying  emergency,  but  woman’s  wit  was 
equal  to  it.  The  corpse  she  had  been  crying  over 
took  the  place  of  the  malefactor’s;  and  a living 
husband,  in  the  person  of  her  military  comforter, 
was  substituted  for  the  husband  she  had  lost. 

When  a widow  has  satisfied  herself  of  the  neces- 
lity  and  probable  efficacy  of  the  remedy  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  she  suc- 
ceeds in  finding  it.  Mr.  Tony  Weller’s  apprehen- 
siveness on  the  subject  of  “widders”  is  justified  by 
observation  and  experience.  There  are  numerous 
instances — which  it  would  be  invidious  to  purticu- 
larize — where  leading  public  aud  business  men,  who 
certainly  can  not  he  considered  undesirable  hus- 
bands, have  offered  the  needed  consolation  in  such 
a predicament.  Abstractedly,  too  — though  the 
theory  may  not  apply  to  every  case — the  matter 
is  intelligible  enough.  A man  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  public  life  can  not  spare  time  for  the 
protracted  process  of  wooing  which  inexperienced 
young  ladies  consider  indispensable.  In  such  a 
case  the  experienced  widow  offers  a safe  resource. 
A certain  amount  of  diplomatic  caution  is  necessary, 
perhaps,  but  ordinarily  the  parties  are  ready  to  meet 
each  other  half-way.  Sometimes  the  lady  docs  not 
hesitate  to  pass  a small  fraction  of  even  that  inter- 
val, aud  an  understanding  of  the  most  cordiaf  char- 
acter is  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  result. 


“The  ladies  of  our  household  indorse  it  as  un- 
rivaled.”— Bur.NETr’s  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair,  and 
Flavoring  Extracts  for  Cooking  purposes.—  Home 

Journal. 

Burnett's  Floral  Hand-Book  Is  distributed  gra- 
tuitously by  Druggists. 


Toilet  Prf.pahatio.ns. — The  country  is  full  of  prepara- 
tions for  beautifying  Ihe  •hiplexiou,  renewing  yonth, 
etc  ; but  the  only  preparation  that  will  effectually  re- 
move those  brown  and  yellow  spots  called  moth-patches, 
or  the  still  more  disagreeable  blemishes  called  freckles,  is 
Perry's  justly-celebrated  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion. 
It  never  fails.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  by  Dr.  B.  0. 
Perry,  43  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Timekeeper 

And  Vest  Chain,  $2  00. 

A genuine  I'nglFh  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Composite 
Timekeeper,  with  accurate  miniature  Compass  in  the  dial, 
in  handsome  cases.  Beautiful  and  elaborate  in  design,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  as  a regulator,  fully  war- 
rant'd lor  2 years;  will  last  a lifetime,  and  is  a most 
ri.ro ant  and  perfectly  reliable  Packet  Companion  and 
magnificent  pr.'SENt  for  Lndies'  or  Gentlemens'  use. 
Price  each,  small  size,  with  a rich  gold  plated  Gents'  Vest 
Ch  in,  only  $.'.  Moiled  free.  Agents  Wanted  every 


INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

T1IF.  GREAT  WONDF.lt  OF  THE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perf  ct  Photographs  Instantly  made  in  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  child.  • Price  26  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MKI<KFR  & l’li  Ki  Oiil^  100  Nusaiu 
St.,  New  York.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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HABPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 
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NAPOLEON'S  CAESAR.  The  History  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Superfine  Edition,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$3  50- 

COL.  HARRY  GILMOR'S  FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  12  mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

Colonel  Gilmor  displayed  great  activity  and  courage  throughout  the  war,  aud  his  book  will  be  read  with  especial 
interest.  His  style  is  spirited,  and  he  recounts  his  personal  experiences  in  a simple  and  straightforward  way— 
Baltimore  Gazette. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,”  “ The  Race  for  Wealth,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

The  introduction  is  charming.  Phemie  Keller,  a beautiful  young  girl,  is  a clear  and  well-drawn  picture,  which 
the  reader  will  carry  through  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  book:  the  interest  once  created  is  never  lost. — Athenaeum. 

The  same  minute  power  of  delineation  which  produced  a portrait  of  George  Geith  that  lives  in  the  reader's  mem- 
ory lias  been  expended  upon  Phemie  Keller.  From  the  day  when  we  greet  lier  singing  in  the  Lake  country,  “ blue- 
eyeil  aud  aubui  n-haired,”  to  that  when  we  leave  her  at  the  end,  “ still  beautiful,  aud  still  a widow,”  abe  is  to  us  a 
living  personage — a woman  of  flesh  and  blood. — London  Spectator.  # 

Not  only  have  we  the  different  sides  of  the  same  character  presented  to  us,  but  we  have  the  different  character  of 
the  same  person  at  different  times.  Mrs.  Trafford  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  doing  what  few  novelists  ever  attempt 
— in  making  a character  grow  before  us,  unfold  Its  successive  changes  as  dissimilar  and  yet  as  naturally  connected  as 

bud,  blossom,  and  truit Vra.  Trafford  has  such  a command  over  our  sympathies  to  recall  them  at  will  that 

she  can  afford  to  paint  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  side  of  her  favorite  character The  insidious  dawn  of  the 

passion,  her  sudden  consciousness  of  its  existence  through  a pang  of  jealousy,  her  agony  of  shame  and  remorse,  and 
her  succeeding  heroic  struggle  for  self-conquest  made  more  desperate  by  the  unmanly  persistence  of  Basil  Stondou’s 
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GOLD  WIN  SMITHS  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a Lecture 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  December,  1864,  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,”  “ The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “ Antonina,”  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  60 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 

BULWER'S  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  LYTTON,Bart.,M.P.  i2mo, Cloth,  $1  00. 

SANS  MERC I;  or , Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy 
Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and  Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor  Hugo,  Author  of 
“ Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  “Bar- 
bara’s History,”  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  “ My  Brother’s  Wife,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Author  of  a “History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  aud  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Guts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  86  I Jucoln  Street,  Boston. 

Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
25  cts. ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  26  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

**Tho  Mammoth  Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 

W.  O.  WEM1T3,  575  Broadway,  New  York.. 


GOLD  PRIM’S. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  A 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y„  and  by  return  mail  rec«  Ive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 

A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 
ylOU H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

Cflffc  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
V Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED!  _ 

COfin  PER  MONTH  paid  to  Agents  to  introduce 
our  new  $15,  $1S,  and  $20  Sewing  Machines, 
Ketchuiu’s  Patent.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MONADNOCK  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMP  AMY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  Vork,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  l>rst,$l  25  ”“1  lfc. 

GREEN  TEAS,  SOc., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  heal, $1  -0 
MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  00c. ; best,  $1  "3  lb. 

•JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  be?t,  $1  25  T?  lb. 

OOLONG,  7"c.,  80c  , 90c.;  best,  $1  W lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  TSUb.  * 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  SOc., 90c., $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20  H lb. 

AH  towns,  viHages,  ortaanufactories  where  a .argo  number  of  men  ate  engaged,  by  cll  ubino  together,  dan  reduce 
the  pi  ico  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5G43.)  31  aud  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1806. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  Ac.,  &c  , 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  {to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  y u ara 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  A CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$10,  $18,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


First  Premium  and  Imi*uovi'A  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
orimpwo  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  a wa  with 
Do  tut  i.  ic  or  single  thread  of  allkinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shire,  took,  bun 
up  breadths,  &c„  &C.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  6 years.  It  has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  Bingle  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  band-sewing.”— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  tha 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  best-selling  and  most  use- 
ful work  of  the  day.  Our  agents  are  making  from 
$100  to  $30t)  per  month  in  selling  “ Mackenzie’?  Universal 
Encyclopedia;”  or,  10,0t)0  receipts  in  all  the  useful  arts, 
such  as  Medicines,  Cookery,  Farming,  Farriery,  &e.,  <tc. 
New  and  special  articles  upon  Cholera,  the  Rinderpest, 
and  Trichitue,  have  just  been  added.  All  new,  reliable, 
and  useful  discoveries  added  to  each  edition,  making  it 
the  most  complete  hook  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  Tha 
whole  compiled  aud  arranged  by  a corps  of  the  best  sci- 
entific men  of  the  country.  Apply  for  Circular,  giving 
full  description  and  terms  to  Agents.  Copies  of  letters, 
showing  what  other  Agents  are  doing,  Ac  , sent  free  by 
the  publishers,  T.  ELL  WOOD  Z ELL  & CO., 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
None  but  good  and  reliable  men  need  apply. 

Mosquito  Nets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAME*. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


Words  of  Vital  Interest, 

Will  the  thousands  who  read  columns  of  frivolous  ver- 
biage every  day  devote  five  rmnuten  to  the  perusal  of  a few 
facts  which  concern  them  nearly?  Onr  text  is  Health, 
and  we  will  put  our  commentary  into  a nut  shell.  Weak- 
nets  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  all  sickness;  for  if  nature 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  morbid  influences  which 
produce  illness,  of  course  they  are  powerless.  Seek 
strength,  therefore.  Invigorate  and  regulate  the  sys- 
tem. When  the  quicksilver  ranges  from  80  to  96  degrees 
in  the  shade,  the  most  athletic  are  enfeebled,  and  the 
weak  are  prostrated.  It  is  at  such  a time  that  such  an 
invigorator  as  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS  is 
urgently  needed.  What  arc  the  effects  of  this  rare  Vege- 
table Tonic?  Would  that  all  who  have  known  Its  bene- 
fits could  condense  their  experience  into  this  paragraph. 
They  would  tell  the  healthy,  to  protect  their  hcnlth  they 
muBt  use  this  great  safeguard  against  the  debilitating  in- 
fluence*. They  would  exhort  the  weak  to  discard  all  un- 
medicated  and  impure  stimulants  and  cling  to  this  whole- 
some and  unfailing  tonic  and  alterative  as  the  shipwreck- 
ed mariner  would  cling  to  a raft  in  a stormy  sea.  They 
would,  of  dyspeptic  pangs  relieved,  of  appetite  restored, 
of  shattered  nerves  restrung,  of  headaches  cured,  of  dis- 
ordered functions  regulated,  ofiiHyptcbrndria  dissipated, 
of  miasmatic  diseases  baffled,  of  fever  and  ague  cured, 
of  liver  complaints  arrested,  of  heat,  privation,  and  toil  de- 
fied, of  hope  reanimated,  and  cheerfulness  restored.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  HOTETTER’S  BITTERS. 


Works  of  Nature. 

In  a state  of  health  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  com- 
pared to  a river  whose  waters  flow  over  Ihe  adjoining  land, 
through  the  channels  nature  or  art  has  made,  and  improve 
their  qualities;  so  long  os  it  rune  on  smoothly  the  clian- 
nets  are  kept  pure  and  healthy;  If  the  course  of  the  river 
is  stopped,  then  the  water  In  the  canals  Is  no  longer  pure, 
but  soon  becomes  stagnant  There  is  but  one  law  of  cir- 
culation in  nature.  When  there  is  a superabundance  of 
humorial  fluid  in  the  intestinal  tubes,  and  costiveness 
takes  place,  it  flows  back  into  the  blood  vessel?,  and  in- 
filtrates itself  Into  the  circulation. 

To  establish  the  free  course  of  the  river  we  must  remove 
the  obstructions  which  stop  its  free  course,  and  these  of  ita 
tributary  streams.  With  the  body,  follow  the  same  nat- 
ural principle— remove  the  obstructions  from  the  bowels 
with  Brandreth’s  Fills,  which  never  iqjitre,  but  are  alwaya 
effectual  for  the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  system  from  foul- 
ness or  disease.  Remember,  never  suffer  a drop  of  blood 
to  be  taken  from  you.  Evacuate  the  humors  as  often  and 
as  long  as  they  are  deranged,  or  as  long  ae  you  are  sick. 

See  that  “ B.  BKANDEETH”  is  in  white  letters  on  the 
Government  Stamp. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

WHAT  IS  THIS  MYSTERY? 

A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddom.  HILTON  & CO., 
Publishers,  No.  128  Nasi-au  Street,  New  York. 

Prioe  75  cents.  Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Blue  ESyes  or  Black. 

New  Song,  by  Thom? 8 Baker,  sung  by  Mrs.  John 
Wood  in  “Our  Mutual  Friend,"  with  a double  encore  ev- 
ery night;  price  35  cents.  “Slowly  Now  the  Day  is  Dy- 
ing," s-.cred  Sonf;  words  by  Ja«.  F.  Dudley,  music  by  J. 
E.  Perring;  price  50  cents.  “Now  I lay  Me  down" to 
Sleep,”  by  Arthur  D.  Walbridge;  price  30  e nts;  the  most. 
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SELF  FASTENING: 


BUTTONS; 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 
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(GENGEMBRE’S  PATENT.) 

PUT  ON  and  TAKEN  OFF  in  a MOMENT  by  any 
one,  without  sewing,  eyelet,  screw,  rivet,  or  cut  in  the 
cloth.  They  can  he  changed  from  one  garment  to  another 
in  an  instant.  Will  never  pull  off  nor  tear  the  cloth. 
Made  in  every  style  for  LAITIES',  GENTS’,  and  CHIL- 
DREN'S wear,  and  for  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

In  order  to  let  the  public  at  once  see  the  great  advan- 
tages of  these  goods,  we  offer  to  send  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  one  set  SLEEVE 
BUTT  ON'S,  Ladies’  or  Gents',  Plain,  40c,,  Fancy,  50c.  per 
set;  One  Dozen  SUSPENDER  BUTTONS,  40c. ; or  One 
Assorted  Box,  containing  one  dozen  each  for  Coats,  Vests, 
Pants,  and  Overcoats,  $1  75  per  box.  A full  descriptive 
list,  from  which  any  style  of  Button  can  be  ordered,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Call  on  or  address  W.  B. 
WATKINS,  Sole  Agent,  No.  416  Broadway,  corner  Canal 
Street,  New  York  <P.  O.  Box  6S58).  Please  state  where 
you  saw  the  advertisement.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggis 


E.  REMINGTON  & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Mix  I Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

SPOCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  <fc  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  FOR  SIMPKINS! 

Photograph kr  (to  Mr.  Simpkins),  “Keep  your  Head  Steady,  please,  Sir,  and  Look  in  the  Direction  of  those  Young  Ladies. 
Sir!  Don’t  Wink,  Sir!” 

Mrs.  S.  (by  a look  that  Mr.  S.  quite  understood ).  “Just  let  me  See  him  Wink!  I” 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  nil  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are.  adapted  for 
tlie  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticon8,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 


2C2  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
, AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

m These  Ri- 

lng  from  one  half  ounce  each 
to  120  to  tho  pound.  Mate- 
* rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
By-  They  arc  warranted  in  every  respect. 

M/M!\  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  hut 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  'Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’a 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  aild  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  wlitti  desired. 

202  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Stemway  & doits’ 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES 


Have  taken  32  First  Premiums,  gold  and  silver  medals,  at 
the  Princin.il  Fairs  held  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  were  awarded  a First 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  1862,  in  competition  with  269  Pianos  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  these  instruments  is  now 
universally  conceded  is  nbundnntly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Steinway’s  “scales,  improvements,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  construction”  have  been  copied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  both  hemispheres  (as 
CLOSEI.Y  AS  COULD  1!K  DONE  WITHOUT  INFRINGEMENT  OF 
patent  eights',  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by 
tlie  most  eminent  pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
prefer  them  for  their  own  public  and  private  use  when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement, 
which,  having  been  practically  tested  in  all  their  Grand 
and  highest-priced  Square  Pianos,  and  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times,  will  here- 
after be  introduced  in  eveby  piano  manufactured  by 
them,  without  inceease  of  COST  to  the  purchaser,  in  or- 
der that  all  their  patrons  may  reap  its  benefit. 

STEINWAY  & SONS’  PIANOS  are  the  only  American 
instruments  exported  to  Europe  in  large  numbers,  and 
used  in  European  concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

i«  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
TIabpee’s  Magazine  and  Habpeb’s  Weekly,  together, 
ne  year,  $8  00. 


[Miss  Greenly  and  Mr.  Vkrditer,  having  gone  to  the  country  for  information  as  uell  as  for 
amusement , discover  in  their  first  ramble  an  object  which  invites  investigation.’] 

Miss  Greenly.  “Cnn  you  tell  me,  my  good  man,  what  use  you  make  of  that  Effigy  which 
you  have  impaled  there  ?” 

Rustic  (with  great  presence  of  mind).  “Fidgy? — Oh  yes!  we  calls  ’em  Skeer-Crows  up  here, 
and  we  doesn’t  use  them  after  tho  City  Folks  conies  up!” 


Circulation  112.000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Pnge $250  00 

Half  Pnge 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Dr,  Foote’s  Advertisements, 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


Robinses?,  & Cgcien, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE— 400  pages— 100  Illus- 
trations. $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’*  Weeki.y  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carnage,  upon  receipt  of  t he  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  # “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fi.fty  Cents 
pei-  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  att< 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 


A SET  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY $2  50 

A SET  OF  JET  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  GREEN  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  FROSTED  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY  ...  3 00 

A SET  OF  IVORY  JEWELRY :....  2 50 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  to  any  Address. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  of  Laces  and  Fancy  Goods, 

727  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 092  Broad  way, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

— Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
j|Hi  ferent  tunes,  hnd  costing  from  $5  50 
jEB  to  $600  00.  Tlie  most  complete  stock 
j ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  tho  parlor,  and 
*'“*■  pleasant  comnnnions  for  the  invalid. 
JjjM  M.  J.  PA1LLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  BoxeMtcpaired. 


MARSDEN’S  CARMINATIVE  SYRUP, 

FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Cholera,  Dysentery, 

AND 

LOOSENESS  OF  TIHE  ilti’O  W E L S. 
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MERCHANT 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  place 
is  being  rebuilt  certainly  shows  that 
there  is  still  left  in  the  South  mon- 
ey and  energy,  with  the  meWto  re- 
move, almost  within  ten  years,  all 
traces  of  the  late  struggle. 

The  sketch  of  Richardson  Street, 
down  which  Sherman  inarched  when 
he  entered  the  city  in  February,  1865, 
is  taken  frflm  a point  near  the  ruins 
of  the  convent.  A few  months  since 
one  could  see  from  this  spot  only  the 
wreck  which  had  been  left  by  the 
great  conflagration  that  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  February, 
1865.  Now,  new  buildings  are  going 
up  with  great  rapidity.  True,  many 
of  them  are  not  so  well  storied  as 
those  destroyed,  being  roofed  at  one 
or  two  stories,  as  the  owner’s  purse 
holds  out. 

Many  of  the  freedmen  who  are  la- 
boring in  this  rebuilding  find  house 
rent  so  high  that  they  construct  for 
themselves,  in  some  convenient  cor- 
ner, tbeir  little  huts,  using  for  their 
erection  brick,  sod,  mud,  and  sticks, 
and  for  the  roof  large  masses  of  tin, 
formerly  the  covering  of  some  state- 
ly mansion.  In  these  little  huts  large 
families  live,  all  that  are  capable  do- 
ing their  portion  of  tho  labor  which 
is  to  earn  their  scanty  livelihood. — 
The  sketch  is  taken  near  the  ruins 
of  the  Court-house,  in  which  locality 
there  is  a large  number  of  squatters. 

T.  R.  D. 


the  business  of  matching  and  weigh- 
ing others  occupied  a little  time, 
which  our  party  expended  in  visit- 
ing the  cages  where  tho  stock  of 
fighting  cocks  were  kept ; a special 
privilege,  the  proprietor  himself  ac- 
companying us  in  the  inspection. — 
These,  as  the  reporters  used  to  say 
of  the  arm}',  “were  all  aching  for  a 
fight;  fine  healthy  birds,  with  no 
immediate  occupation  other  than 
crowing  lustily.  Two  more  fights 
and  the  sketch  was  finished;  once 
in  a while  the  attendants  would  pick 
up  the  bleeding  roosters,  sprinkle 
water  from  their  lips  upon  them,  and 
revive  them  for  another  round. 

The  afternoon  is  a season  of  com- 
parative quiet  till  it  is  cool  enough 
for  a drive  out  on  the  Shell  Road. 
As  New  Orleans  during  the  hot 
weather  usually  has  a fine  breeze  off 
the  Gulf  this  is  a very  pleasant  trip, 
and  all  who  can  raise  a light  wagon 
and  a pacing  horse  take  it;  trotters 
are  quite  rare,  and  not  at  all  fashion- 
able. 

For  those  who  have  not  means 
for  the  above  amusement  there  are 
horse  cars  to  the  Half-way  House, 
and  boats — towed  by  men  or  mules 
indifferently— to  the  lake.  In  the 
evening  all  the  theatres  are  open. 

The  creoles — by  which  is  usually 
understood  the  light-colored  natives 
speaking  the  French  language— oc- 
casionally give  a theatrical  enter- 
tainment at  the  French  opera-house, 
where  all  the  actors,  and  th\»  greater 
part  of  the  audience,  have  colored 
blood  in  their  veins.  These  and  the 
creole  balls  in  the  winter  are  consid- 
ered quite  “distingu6”  affairs,  and  it 
is  openly  said  that  you  will  find  as 
much  or  more  taste  in  dress,  as  rich 
jewels,  and  as  good-breeding,  ns  in 
the  most  aristocratic  circles  of  New 
Orleans.  A.  R.  W. 


Military  rule  having.*  been  with- 
drawn from  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
the  people  are  once  more  enabled  to 
exert  their  ancient  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. Among  these  tho  Sunday 
opening  of  all  the  markets,  grog- 
shops, places  of  amusement,  bill- 
iard and  gambling-rooms,  takes  a 
prominent  place.  General  Butler, 
among  other  deeds  which  he  enact- 
ed in  that  city,  caused  the  Sabbath 
to  be  observed  after  Christian  no- 
tions of  the  subject ; and  it  is  only 
just  to  the  New  Orloaners  to  say  that 
they  considered  it  a high-handed  act, 
and  one  which  they  have  pretty  ef- 
fectually reversed  since. 

Opposite  the  French  Market  is  the 
Cathedr.il ; an  effort  to  hear  the  serv- 
ices there  ended  in  failure,  owing  to 
the  noise  of  a neighboring  billiard 
saloon,  and  a canvas-covered  show, 
with  a big  drum,  to  which  was  add- 
ed the  constant  rattle  of  carriages. 

After  the  passage  of  a German  procession,  bound 
out  of  town  for  a day’s  dancing  and  picnicking,  it  be- 
came matter  of  grave  consideration  whether  the 
horse-races  or  tho  cockpit  offered  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions for  a sketch.  The  verdict  being  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  we  were  driven  along  Esplanade  Street, 


AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH 

and  not  far  from  Beauregard’s  mansion  stopped 
at  a place  where,  right  upon  the  street,  entrance- 
money  was  taken  at  a little  ticket-office  window 
before  the  spe^ator  was  admitted  to  the  pit,  where 
a fight  between  two  game  chickens  was  progressing 
fast  and  furious,  the  spectators  around  betting  as 


THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 


CAROLINA.— [Sketched  bt  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 

furiously  in  English  and  French.  Here  full-blooded 
negroes  and  elegant  mulattoes  sat  side  by  side  with 
whites,  and  among  tho  latter  were  Yankee  mer- 
chants, Southern  planters,  professional  gamblers, 
Mexicans,  Cubans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  chickens  being  soon  killed 


Among  all  the  bold  and  romantic 
scenery  for  which  our  country  is 
noted,  there  is  none  more  attractive 
than  that  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
which  we  illustrate  on  pages  456  and 
457.  The  picturesque,  wild  loveli- 
ness of  the  falls,  the  ever-changing 
beauty  of  the  vast  landscape  spread 
out  before  the  persevering  pedestrian 
on  the  highest  peaks,  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  foliage  which  covers 
the  lofty  mountains,  the  quiet  charm 
of  the  placid  lakes,  are  all  prominent 
objects  of  interest  well  known  to 
our  summer  pleasure-seekers,  and  their  praises  have 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  pen  and  brush. 

Our  picture  shows  many  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  places,  some  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  our 
readers — the  Kauterskill  and  Haines  Falls ; Fawn’s 
Leap  in  the  Clove ; the  view  from  the  North  Mount* 
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ain,  showing  the  two  lakes  and  Mountain  House  in 
the  distance ; also,  the  view  from  Sunset  Rock. 
Another  view  is  given  of  the  Laurel  House,  a ho- 
tel kept  by  Mr.  Schutt;  and  on  the  road  up  the 
mountain  we  pass  the  Half-Way  House  and  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  House.  At  these  last-mentioned 
houses  the  weary  steeds  need  no  invitation  to  stop, 
but  come  to  a halt  of  their  owh  accord,  and  refresh 
them  selves  with  some*  of  the  sparkling  water  w hich 
flows  over  the  rocks  into  the  little  spring  beneath. 
There  are  other  stronger  beverages  to  be  had  for 
the  thirsty  travelers  also.  For  the  last  few  miles 
the  ascent  is  so  abrupt  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
lighten  as  much  as  possible  the  load  of  the  panting 
horses,  and  those  who  can  walk  generally  do  so. 
A sudden  turn  of  ihe  road  brings  ns  in  view  of  the 
Mountain  House,  kept  by  C.  L.  Beach,  and  a most 
welcome  sight  it  is  after  the  toilsome  journey.  Our 
picture  Shows  us  sunrise  among  the  mountains, 
that  wondrous  effect,  when  the  clouds  all  lie  in  the 
valley  beneath  you ; Mr.  Nast  has  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  appearance  of  that  soft,  rolling,  billowy 
sea,  and  one  vainly  expects  to  hear  the  roar  of  the 
waves  ; but  there  is  not  a sound,  the  most  solemn 
stillness  reigns  over  all. 
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Saturday,  July  21,  1866. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

THE  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  proposed 
Philadelphia  Convention  announce  that  it 
is  to  form  a new  party.  They  assert  that  the 
Republican  party  was  purely  a sectional,  and 
the  Union  merely  a war  party.  It  is  now  nec- 
essary, therefore,  in  their  judgment,  to  assem- 
ble delegates  from  every"  State  and  Territory, 
and  lay  down  a common  national  platform. 
This  is  all  well.  This  seems  very  simple.  But 
declarations  of  intentions  have  always  a most 
artless  tone.  The  late  rebel  leaders,  Davis, 
Toombs,  and  their  allies,  always  insisted  upon 
being  called  “National  Union  Democrats,” 
and  while  their  mouths  rang  with  patriotic  vo- 
ciferation they  were  plotting  disunion.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  look  at  thp  facts.  Is 
this  Convention  likely  to  represent  the  true 
and  saving  union  sentiment  of  the  country? 
Will  it  be  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most  faithful, 
intelligent,  and  consistent  friends  of  the  Union? 
If  so,  every  honest  man  will  rejoice.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  it  will  be  so  if  such  men 
choose  to  send  delegates.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  terms  and  circumstances  of  the 
call,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  country,  show  that  it  is  intended 
and  likely  to  include  such  representatives. 

The  first  significant  fact,  then,  is,  that  the 
call  is  ysnetl  by  tl^  three  Senators  who  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  Union  majority 
in  Congress,  by  the  Assistant-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and  two  or  three' gentlemen  who  approve 
that  separation,  and  by  two  Senators  who  have 
uniformly  opposed  the  action  of  the  Union  par- 
ty, and  who  supported  the  Chicago  policy  of 
surrender  to  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Union. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  it  is  urged  upon  the 
country  by  the  whole  body  of  what  are  known, 
for  good  reasons,  as  the  Copperhead  members 
of  Congress,  excepting  Senators  Saulsbury 
and  Riddle  of  Delaware,  and  Representative 
Harris  of  Maryland,  and  the  members  from 
New  York  city.  The  third  fact  is,  that  it  is 
not  approved  by  the  Union  members  of  Con- 
gress in  either  House,  nor  by  the  conspicuous 
and  representative  Union  journals  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Convention,  therefore,  will  be  composed 
of  three  classes ; first,  those  whom,  not  for  of- 
fense but  for  distinction,  we  may  call  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed’s  party;  second,  the  Democratic  par- 
ty of  the  North  ; and,  third,  the  Democratic  ex- 
rebels of  the  South.  It  will  not  represent  such 
Union  men  as  Senator  Fessenden  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Andrew  in  New  England ; Ward  Hunt 
and  Charles  J.  Folger  in  New  York;  Sen- 
ator Sherman  and  Chief  Justice  Chase  in 
Ohio ; General  Logan  and  Senator  Kirkwood 
in  the  Northwest;  Governor  Fletcher  and 
Senator  Brown  in  Missouri ; Horace  May- 
nard in  Tennessee  ; Judge  Bond  in  Maryland ; 
Ambrose  Spencer  and  the  original  Unionists 
in  Georgia;  Andrew  J.  Hamilton  and  the 
voters  against  Throckmorton  in  Texas.  The 
question  is  therefore  plain,  Is  a Convention 
which,  by  the  nature  of  its  call,  excludes  such 
men  and  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  a 
representative  National  Union  Convention?  Do 
the  three  classes  that  we  have  first  named,  the 
party  of  Mr.  Weed  and  the  old  Democratic 
party,  compose  a more  truly  Union  party  than 
that  which  is  now  known  as  such  ? 

We  say  that  they  are  excluded  by  the  call 
and  by  its  general  interpretation.  The  call  is 
issned  in  intentional  disregard  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  loyal  Union  colored  population  of 
the  Southern  States,  whom  it  proposes  to  aban- 
don to  those  who  were  lately  in  rebellion.  It 
does  this  under  profession  of  regard  for  State 
rights,  and  in  defiance  of  the  truth,  now  terribly 
demonstrated,  that  absolute  equality  of  individ- 
ual rights  before  the  law  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  harmony  of  the  national  Union.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Seward,  who  favors  the  Convention,  in  his 
letter  to  Tammany  Hall,- speaks  .with  perfftms 
and  reckless  rhewAl<£ UM  sovcitelgu  States.” 


Thus  the  Convention  proposes  to  prefer  the 
rights  of  States  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  or  to  leave  the  protection  of 
the  latter  solely  to  the  States,  when  our  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  that  course  is  nationally 
disastrous.  Nor  can  the  Convention  point  us 
to  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  for  the  callers  of  the 
Convention  all  opposed  it  and  supported  the 
veto. 

Composed  of  such  representatives  and  hold- 
ing such  views,  who  are  likely  to  control  the 
Convention  ? Will  it  be  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed 
and  his  friends,  or  the  allied  Democrats  from 
the  North  and  South  ? The  question  may  ex- 
cite a smile,  but  it  can  not  suggest  a doubt. 
But  if  the  Democrats  control  it,  can  the  Conven- 
tion have  any  other  result  than  a reorganization 
of  the  Democratic  party  ? And  if  by  reason  of 
that  reorganization  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Weed  ana  his  friends  that  party  should  return 
to  power,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
its  old  policy  of  subservience  to  its  Southern 
wing  would  be  changed  ? Clearly  not,  because 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  only  hope 
of  that  party  has  been  the  return  of  its  Southern 
members,  and  to  cement  the  alliance  it  must 
yield  to  the  demands  of  those  members.  In 
the  North  the  Democratic  party  is  virtually 
dead  as  a controlling  force.  It  has,  indeed,  a 
large  vote.  It*  disputes  three  or  four  States ; 
but  it  is  generally  defeated  in  them,  and  always 
in  the  others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  merely  a permanent  reaction  and 
protest  against  progress  and  reform,  and  as  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Northern  States  is  edu- 
cated and  intelligent,  it  instinctively  distrusts 
and  rejects  it.  Hence,  also,  the  steady  and  uni- 
form opposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
elevation  and  education  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion at  the  South.  Every  school-house  is  an 
outpost  against  the  “Democracy.”  To  edu- 
cate the  whole  population  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  and  Mississippi  is  to  emancipate 
those  States  from  the  “ Democracy”  which  held 
its  last  Conventions  in  Chicago,  and  which 
speaks  now  by  the  lips  of  Vallandigham,  Pen- 
dleton, “Jack  Rogers,”  Horatio  Seymour, 
Garrett  Davis,  the  Tammany  orators,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  approve  the  Phila- 
delphia call.  That  Democracy,  Tammany  Hall 
itself,  whenever  it  succeeds,  succeeds  by  the 
ignorant  vote.  It  was  the  slums  of  the  city  of 
New  York  that  elected  Horatio  Seymour  Gov- 
ernor in  1862,  and  which  gave  M‘Clellan  a 
local  majority  in  1864.  Abolish  the  slums  in 
the  whole  country,  and  you  abolish  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

It  is  a very  useless  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
spirit  which  has  been  so  long  dominant  in  our 
politics  is  destroyed.  It  has  been  routed  by 
argument  and  the  ballot  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  other  it  took  up  anus,  and  having 
been  defeated,  will  now  betake  itself  there  also 
to  argument  and  the  ballot ; and  it  remains  for 
the  intelligence  and  public  virtue  and  political 
faith  of  the  country  to  accept  the  battle  in  this 
form  also,  and  complete  the  victory.  The 
Democratic  party  could  not  save  slavery  nor 
the  rebellion,  but  it  can  still  strike  a few  blows 
for  ignorance  and  unequal  rights.  It  will  not 
change  its  name,  and  it  can  not  change  its  na- 
ture. In  deference  to  Mr.  Weed  and  his  friends 
at  Philadelphia  it  may  call  itself  Union  Demo- 
cratic, or  Democratic  National ; but  it  will  still 
be  the  Democratic  party.  The  “Last  Rose  of 
Summer”  is  nothing  but  “ The  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney” played  slowly.  The  partj  may  not  make 
Mr.  Ben  Wood  or  his  virtuous  brother  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  may 
nominate  Mayor  Hoffman  or  Senator  Murpiiy 
for  Governor  of  New  York.  But  it  is  still  the 
organized  reaction  against  the  development  of 
the  American  doctrine  of  equal  liberty.  It  will 
still  flatter  and  fawn  upon  the  ignorance  of 
white  foreigners,  and  still  despise  and  curb,  if 
it  can,  the  aspiring  intelligence  of  native  Amer- 
icans of  every  race.  Its  present  opportunity  is 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  It  will  elect  the 
delegates  and  control  its  policy ; and,  like  the 
dextrous  executioner  who  cut  off  the  victim’s 
head  so  exquisitely  that  he  did  not  know  it  un- 
til he  moved,  so  it  will  absorb  with  greedy  po- 
liteness those  who  have  sought  and  failed  to 
control  the  Union  party  as  they  likewise  sought 
and  failed  to  control  Abraham  Lincoln’s  ad- 
ministration. 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 

The  distance  between  the  sneering  persiflage 
of  Palmerston  and  the  earnestness  of  Glad- 
stone was  too  great  for  England  to  leap  at 
once.  A country  which  had  been  contented 
with  a Prime  Minister  who  had  a Voltairean 
incredulity  of  progress  could  not  adapt  itself 
comfortably  to  the  guidance  of  a sincere  Re- 
former. Therefore  the  fall  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  Ministry  will  surprise  no  one. 

It  is,  however,  a foolish  injustice  which 
charges  Mr.  Gladstone  with  reducing  the  lib- 
eral majority  of  seventy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a minority  of  eleven.  Ho  did  not  do 
it.  The  present  Parliament  was  elected  upon 
the  cry  of  Palmerston  and  anti-PALMERSTON, 
U ot  upon  any  policy  or  principle.  Palmerston 
carried  the  day;  but  he  was  opposed  to  Re- 
form, and  liis  policy  was  merely  brag  and  iuac- 
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tion.  He  had  no  political  convictions  what- 
ever, unless  a hearty  desire  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting condition  can  be  called  a principle. 

The  majority  of  seventy,  therefore,  was  pure- 
ly Palmerstonian.  It  represented  indifference 
to  reform  and  to  every  thing  else  but  a dispo- 
sition to  drift.  And  when  Palmerston  died 
and  Earl  Russell  came  in  with  a ministry  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  shining  figure, 
the  majority  which  came  to  scoff  was  invited 
to  remain  to  pray,  and  naturally  declined  the 
unaccustomed  office.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  is 
the  type  of  the  present  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons. A sparkling  sneerer,  like  his  chief 
Palmerston,  and  elected  as  a Liberal,  he  will 
yet  doubtless  take  office  in  a Tory-Conservative 
ministry.  To  accuse  Mr.  Gladstone  of  not 
having  held  such  a majority  is  as  if  a House 
of  Representatives  elected  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  were  suddenly  to  find 
itself  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  An- 
drew. If  it  failed  to  follow  him  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  poor  leadership,  nor  they  of  de- 
sertion of  principles. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  out  of  office,  but  he  is  not 
less  a power  in  England.  His  temperament, 
his  accomplishments,  his  powers,  and  his  career 
arc  similar  in  many  striking  points  to  those  of 
George  Canning  ; and  Gladstone  is  as  much 
a necessity  of  the  English  Government  now  as 
Canning  was  forty-five  years  ago. 


THE  TAMMANY  DOCTORS. 

The  Tammany  Hall  orator  of  the  Fourth  of 
July, .Mr.  Richard  O’Gorman,  announced  that 
the  Republic  is  still  in  peril,  and  can  only  be 
saved  by  the  Democratic  party.  Four  years 
ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  Mr.  O’Gorman 
proclaimed  the  same  danger,  and  proposed  the 
same  remedy.  In  his  judgment,  every  thing 
depended  upon  the  election  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour as  Governor.  Two  years  ago,  also,  the 
country,  wc  were  told  by  Mr.  O’Gorman’s  Tam- 
'many  party,  had  been  beaten  by  its  enemies 
and  ought  to  surrender,  and  Mr.  O'Gorman  and 
his  friends  could  think  of  nothing  so  sure  to 
save  the  Republic  as  the  election  of  M'Clellan. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  O'Gorman’s  speeches, 
therefore,  has  little  difficulty  in  discovering  that 
it  is  not  the  Republic  but  the  Democratic  par- 
ty which  has  been  in  such  a perilous  condition 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years ; while  the  student 
of  our  history  perceives  that  it  was  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  that  produced  the  rebellion,  which 
was  plotted  and  conducted  by  the  Southern 
leaders  of  that  party,  and  enjoyed  the  sympathy 
and  indirect  assistance  of  its  Northern  ad- 
herents, including  Mr.  Richard  O’Gorman, 
whose  furious  philippics  against  the  war  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  are  by  zo  means  for- 
gotten. The  Fourth  of  July  discourse  of  Mr. 
O’Gorman  was  seconded,  so  to  speak,  by  Mr. 
S.  S.  Cox,  a gentleman  who  declared,  in  sup- 
porting the  Vallandigham  platform  at  Chicago 
in  1864,  that,  in  his  opinion,  “Lincoln  and 
Davis  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  same  block 
together.”  Mr.  Cox  agrees  with  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man that,  unless  he  and  his  Tammany  friends 
can  return  to  power,  the  American  experiment 
is  a failure. 

What,  then,  are  the  services  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  which  it  should  be  again  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  Government  ? 
The  history  of  thirty  years  answers.  Its  serv- 
ice consists  in  having  strengthened,  by  every 
appeal  to  passion,  ignorance,  and  cowardice, 
the  only  aristocratic  class  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  the  degrada- 
tion of  labor.  Its  sendee  consists  in  a system- 
atic debauchery  of  the  national  conscience ; in 
a fierce  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Republic — the  equality  of  rights ; in  an  at- 
tempt, under  the  forms  of  law,  and  by  means 
of  blood  and  terror,  to  fasten  slavery  upon  Kan- 
sas ; and  when  the  people,  at  last  aroused  to 
the  fearful  truth,  constitutionally  cast  that  par- 
ty from  power,  its  crowning  service  consists  in 
rushing  to  arms,  and  seeking,  by  tHB  most  des- 
perate and  prolonged  straggle,  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  The  Democratic  party,  whose 
conspiracy  against  the  equality  of  rights  has 
been  foiled  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  polls, 
now  turns  to  the  American  people,  who  have 
been  its  spectators  and  victims,  and  informs 
them  that  it  is  the  only  safe  and  patriotic  and 
conservative  and  conciliatory  and  Union-loving 
party  in  the  land. 

These  being  its  services,  what  is  its  plea? 
The  Democratic  plea  is  that  the  Union  party 
intends  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and  its 
argument  is  twofold : first,  that  the  national 
authority  is  now  more  evident  than  ever  before ; 
and  second,  that  the  dominant  party  aims  to 
destroy  State  rights.  As  to  the  first  argument 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  nation  having  been 
forced  into  a tremendous  war  by  the  party  of 
its  accusers  has  established  a system  of  internal 
taxation  to  pay  the  cost,  and  that  the  system  is 
necessarily  complicated  and  requires  a multi- 
tude of  agents.  For  the  second  argument  the 
simple  truth  is  that  the  loyal  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  prefer  to  delay  the 
reception  of  representatives  from  the  late  rebell- 
ious section  until  they  are  persuaded  that  they 
can  be  safely  admitted  ; and  have  proposed  an 
i amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that 


the  late  rebels  shall  not  have  gained  political 
power  by  rebellion.  And  while  these  are  its 
acts  the  Union  party  is  inspired  by  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  secure  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  and  to  found  the  Union  upon  the  only  sure 
basis  of  justice. 

Such  are  the  offenses  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  urges  that  the  Union  party  should 
ho  overthrown.  It  desires  that  citizens  who 
rebel  shall  gain  no  political  advantage  by  rebell- 
ion, and  it  wishes  to  defend  the  equal  rights  of 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  For  this  it  is 
arraigned  by  the  opponents  of  the  war  and  the 
traducers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ; and  it  is  to 
such  allies  that  William  Henry  Seward  gives 
his  hand. 


THE  TARIFF  AGAIN. 

The  letter  published  in  our  last  Number 
from  “A  Farmer”  has  induced  several  readers 
to  favor  us  with  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff. 

A New  England  manufacturer,  following  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  pro- 
nounces the  proposed  new  tariff  “ absolutely  a 
free-trade  measure,”  and  insists  that  “ the  true 
interests  of  the  country  require  a general  fur- 
ther advance  of  5o  @ ioo  per  cent,  in  the  du- 
ties, in  order  that  every  thing  required  by  the 
people  shall  be  mad^it  home.  ” If  the  views 
of  this  person  shourabe  adopted  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  from  what  source  the  Govern- 
ment would  draw  a revenue  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  If  every  thing 
required  by  the  people  be  made  at  home  no- 
thing will  be  imported  from  abroad,  theie  will 
be  no  customs  duties,  and  no  revenue  from 
customs;  and  in  addition  to  the  indirect  tax 
levied  on  the  people  by  way  of  protection  to 
native  manufactures  a further  direct  tax,  yield- 
ing at  least  5 0,000,000  in  gold,  or,  at  the 
present  price,  $225,000,000  in  currency,  will 
have  to  be  levied  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

“A  Western  Schoolmaster”  is  somewhat  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect.  “ I understand  you  to 
intimate,”  says  he,  “that  not  only  woolens, 
irons,  boots  and  shoes,  cottons,  and  all  other 
manufactured  articles,  but  likewise  food  and 
farm  produce,  are  about  to  be  enhanced  in 
price  by  a tax  levied  on  consumers  for  the 
benefit  of  producers.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  for  people  who  produce  something.  If 
the  farmer  is  ‘ protected’  on  his  corn  and  pota- 
toes, he  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  ‘protect’  the 
manufacturer  on  his  woolens  and  irons.  But 
how  shall  I be  compensated,  who  produce  no- 
thing, unless  it  be  little  scholars,  and  yet  am 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  ‘protection’  of  every  body 
around  me  ?”  We  really  can  not  say.  As  a 
matter  of  theory  our  schools  deserve  at  least 
as  much  protection  as  our  iron  foundries ; but 
how  to  devise  a tax  to  meet  the  case  we  hardly 
see.  How  would  it  do  to  tax  all  persons  of 
education  coming  here  from  abroad  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  a head  ? If  it  be  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  for- 
eign goods,  it  might  by  parity  of  reasoning  he 
argued  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  out 
foreign  learning. 

“ A Soldier’s  Widow”  writes  that  she  has  five 
young  children  to  feed  and  clothe  on  her  scanty 
pittance.  She  has  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
new  tariff  proposes  to  double  the  cost  of  the 
woolen  clothing  which  they  wear,  and  she  asks 
whether  her  pension  will  he  increased  in  a cor- 
responding ratio.  We  doubt  it.  Widows  and 
orphans  are  apparently  less  in  favor  with  some 
people  at  Washington  than  great  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  paying  5o  @ 75  per  cent, 
dividends,  and  commanding  the  ear  of  influ- 
ential members.  It  is  bad  to  be  a widow. 
It  is  bad  to  have  five  young  children  who  need 
clothing.  We  heartily  wish  that  her  husband 
were  still  alive,  or  that  the  children  could  man- 
age with  fig-leaves.  Nobody  out  of  the  Bible 
ever  heard  of  protecting  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  and  wide  as  the  protectionist  mantle" 
is  being  stretched  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  hia 
friends,  we  don’t  think  it  will  cover  their  case. 
They  pay  no  dividends. 

“An  Indignant  Free-trader”  suggests  that 
the  very  outrageousness  of  the  demands  of  the 
manufacturers  betokens  their  early  defeat.  He 
mentions  that  the  French  noblesse  were  never 
so  arrogant  as  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
nor  the  pro-slavery  aristocracy  of  the  South 
ever  so  insolently  domineering  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  which  destroyed  them. 
The  parallels  are  curious,  but  the  inference  is 
not  strictly  logical.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, at  this  session  of  Congress,  have  roused 
to  active  hostility  to  protection  many  persons 
who  would  have  submitted  for  years  to  the  ex- 
isting high  tariff;  they  may  be  said  to  have 
firmly  established  the  free-trade  party.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  opposition  to  the  manu- 
facturers is  sure  of  success — much  less  of  im- 
mediate success.  It  takes  years  to  imbue  a 
nation  with  an  idea,  however  just  it  may  be. 
See  what  folly  is  published  daily  on  the  subject 
of  protection  in  the  New  York  Tribune — other- 
wise an  able  and  always  an  influential  paper; 
before  the  free-traders  can  succeed,  the  bulk 
of  ihe.  readers  of  the  Tribune  must  be  taught 
tluG1  tUeQt.lilc<nlibar  P&y  iko w accept  as  sound  are 
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false.  This  will  come  about ; but  it  will  take 
time.  The  New  York  Times , which  has  op- 
posed free  trade  in  times  past,  is  now  feeling 
its  way  to  its  support.  A strong  free-trade 
•sentiment  is  developing  at  the  West.  Even 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  shrinks  appalled 
from  the  enormity  of  the  proposed  tariff,  and 
on  behalf  of  his  section  disclaims  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  proposed  increase  in  the  duties. 
These  signs  indicate  the  future ; but  the  end 
may  yet  be  far  off. 

“An  Original  Republican”  fears  that  the 
mistakes  which  are  being  made  at  Washing- 
ton on  this  tariff  question  will  enable  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  regain  their  old  ascendency  in  the 
Government,  and  will  ruin  the  Union  party 
forever.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  calculation  of 
many  Democrats  both  in  and  out  of  Congrelfc. 
And  it  is  not  altogether  without  a basis.  For 
though  many  good  Unionists,  including  lead- 
ing members  of  Congress  and  leading  news- 
papers of  the  party,  have  denounced  and  do 
denounce  the  proposed  new  tariff,  yet  still  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Union,  are  voting  it  through, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  disciplined  steadi- 
ness. For  this  action  the  Union  party  will  be 
held  responsible.  It  is  the  action  of  a majority 
of  the  recognized  representatives  of  the  party, 
and  the  protest  of  the  minority  will  not  exon- 
erate the  party  as  a whole  from  the  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  insist  that 
the  country  shall  regard  the  Union  party  as 
committed  to  protection. 

“A  Manufacturer”  inquires  whether  in- 
creased protection  may  not  in  reality  damage 
the  interests  protected?  Of  course  it  will. 
All  legislative  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  trade  and  industry  is  hurtful  to  the  objects 
of  that  interference.  Trade  and  industry  thrive 
best  when  left  to  themselves — nay,  thrive  only 
when  left  to  themselves.  The  very  boon  of 
protection  now  claimed  of  Congress  by  the 
manufacturers  will  prove  fatal  to  them.  As  it 
is,  our  manufactures  are  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  with  the  single  exception  of  machin- 
ery, which  is  not  protected,  and  the  few  articles 
which  we  make  for  export,  and  which,  of  course, 
enjoy  no  protection.  In  countries  beyond  the 
Cape  American  cottons  compete  successfully 
with  the  Manchester  article.  Why  ? Because 
they  are  not  protected,  and  our  manufacturers 
know  enough  to  make  them  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  the  English  can.  As  regards  other 
articles  which  are  consumed  at  home,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  woolens,  cottons,  etc.,  our  manu- 
facturers have  no  such  incentive  to  exertion. 
If  they  can  make  an  article  one  half  as  good 
as  the  corresponding  foreign  article,  the  law 
of  the  land  will  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  as 
much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Why  try 
to  excel  in  such  a case  ? The  reason  why  our 
manufactures  of  cloths,  hardware,  etc.,  are 
now  inferior  to  those  of  England  is  that  our 
manufactures  have  ahvaysbeen  protected,  which 
has  tended  to  dull  the  energy  and  quench  the 
ambition  of  the  makers,  while  foreigners,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  their  own  merits  to  rely  on, 
have  sought  unremittingly  to  command  success 
by  superior  skill.  If  our  people  had  had  to 
struggle  against  as  many  obstacles  as  the  En- 
glish our  goods  would  now  have  been  superior 
to  theirs.  It  is  the  old  Eastern  story  over 
again.  Two  men  were  running  a race,  and 
each  relying  on  himself  alone,  was  straining 
every  nerve.  Presently  came  the  Prince,  who, 
recognizing  one  of  the  runners  as  a fellow- 
townsman,  and  wishing  to  “ protect”  him,  or- 
dered his  rival  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  a 
bag  of  sand.  Exulting  in  this  advantage  the 
Prince’s  townsman,  made  sure  of  victory,  ceased 
to  exert  himself,  and  ran  carelessly.  His  rival, 
on  the  contrary,  stung  by  the  injustice  of  his 
treatment,  made  superhuman  efforts,  and,  over- 
laden as  he  was,  succeeded  by  matchless  agility 
in  winning  the  race.  The  story  may  explain 
the  accounts  we  read  of  a want  of  prosperity 
in  some  branches  of  industry  which  have  been 
highly  protected  for  a generation. 


PORTLAND. 

Thebe  were  few  more  beautiful  cities  in  the 
country  than  Portland,  from  whose  heights,  cov- 
ered with  spacious  and  delightful  houses  stand- 
ing under  noble  trees  and  surrounded  by  green 
gardensr  the  spectator  looked  to  the  sea  or  land- 
ward to  the  “ costal  hills.  ” Its  trade  is  pros- 
perous ; its  society  cultivated ; its  public  spirit 
and  generosity  famous ; and  very  many  of  its 
sons  are  universally  known  and  honored  for 
conspicuous  services  and  gifts.  The  great  ca- 
lamity which  has  befallen  the  city  has  awakened 
the  widest  sympathy,  and  no  American  but  must 
be  honestly  proud  of  the  solid  expression  of  that 
sympathy.  Boston,  the  nearest  large  city,  in- 
stantly sent  a large  sum  of  money.  All  the 
other  large  towns  and  cities  simultaneously 
stretched  out  their  hands.  Providence  told  its 
* mayor  to  ask  the  mayor  of  Portland  to  draw 
upon  him  at  sight  for  ten  thousand  dollars; 
Brooklyn  and  Bangor  did  the  same.  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  did  not  delay. 
Within  a week  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  ready  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  not  the  least  pleasant  fact  was,  that  among 
the  citizens  of  Portkjadj  mr^st_earne^  in.  pro- 


moting measures  for  the  succor  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  disaster  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  Sugar  Works,  himself 
by  far  the  greatest  loser  of  all. 

The  destruction  of  the  City  Hall  was  pecul- 
iarly a misfortune.  It  was  one  of  the  finest, 
most  spacious,  and  convenient  public  buildings 
in  New  England.  Its  great  hall  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  country  in  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  such  a room.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  noble  city  will  not  quail,  we  are  sure,  even 
under  so  dire  a blow.  Its  prosperity  was  not 
a chance.  It  was  the  result  of  great  natural 
advantages  admirably  improved.  Those  ad- 
vantages and  that  indomitable  will  remain,  and 
from  them  a new  city  will  arise.  Esto  per- 
petual 

Our  artist,  who  is  upon  the  spot,  has  sent  us  a 
series  of  striking  and  faithful  views  of  the  great 
fire,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  WE  EXERCISE? 

While  with  the  sedentary  man  the  question  is 
how  much  exercise  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  with  the  laborer  it  is  how  much  can  be 
borne  without  impairing  the  health.  The  danger 
of  excess  in  labor  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
many  a man  does  himself  vital  injury  in  this  respect 
almost  daily  who  does  not  dream  of  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rationale  of  the  matter.  In 
all  muscular  action  there  is  some  wear  and  tear,  or 
destruction,  of  the  muscular  substance ; but  repair 
is  continually  made,  and  especially  during  the  hours 
of  rest.  Now  if  the  labor  be  too  severe,  or  be  so 
protracted  that  the  intervals  of  rest  are  not  suffi- 
ciently long,  there  must  be  deficiency  in  the  repair, 
and  a very  little  lost  in  this  way  every  day  will  at 
length  amount  to  a great  deficiency.  The  man  may 
even  be  thoroughly  broken  down  long  before  old 
age  comes  on. 

Especially  is  there  liability  to  injury  frofn  exces- 
sive labor  in  childhood  and  youth,  when,  besides  the 
daily  repair,  there  is  daily  growth  or  enlargement 
to  be  provided  for.  Would  that  this  were  as  clear- 
ly recognized  in  regard  to  children  as  it  is  in  regard 
to  young  horses.  So  little  is  it  realized,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  in  some  quarters  to  bring  in 
the  pressure  of  law  to  prevent  parents  from  putting 
their  children  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  and  from 
keeping  them  at  work  too  many  hours  in  the  day. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  number 
of  hours  that  men  ought  to  labor.  Undoubtedly 
ten  hours  are  enough — if  one  works  over  that  time, 
either  he  overworks,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  often 
the  case,  he  does  really  no  more  than  he  would  do 
in  the  ten  hours.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  labor- 
ers, as  a whole,  accomplish  more  now  than  when 
they  worked  twelve  hours.  The  eight-hour  plan 
is  at  least  doubtful  as  a general  plan,  though  it  is 
desirable  that  the  laborer  should  have  more  time 
than  he  now  has  for  mental  improvement,  provided 
that  he  would  so  use  it.  This  proviso  is  significant, 
for  in  the  present  confinement  of  common  education 
to  the  learning  of  -words,  and  forms  of  statement,  and 
rules  and  processes,  that  are  not  understood,  while 
the  study  of  the  things,  the  realities,  the  facts,  to 
which  all  these  refer,  is  systematically  neglected, 
there  is  little  encouragement  for  mental  improve- 
ment in  the  laboring  classes  of  society.  We  hope 
to  see  a great  change  in  this  respect,  and  in  conse- 
quence an  extensive  individual  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  plan,  so  that  time  may  be  had  for  carrying  out 
the  mental  cultivation  properly  begun  in  the  school- 
room. This  is  the  effectual  way  of  giving  dignity 
to  labor. 

When  labor  iyall  of  one  kind  much  less  can  be 
done  than  when  there  is  variety.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  Sameness  makes  labor  tedious, 
and  one  soon  loses  heart  in  it.  And  besides,  the 
muscles  acting  in  one  way  alone  soon  get  tired  out. 
The  gardener  who  digs,  and  hoes,  and  rakes,  etc., 
will  not  get  so  tired  as  he  would  with  doing  one 
thing  alone,  though  the  amount  of  work  may  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  So  the  speaker  who  has  vari- 
ety in  his  speaking  will  not  tire  his  vocal  organs  as 
readily  as  the  monotonous  speaker,  and  will  not  be 
so  liable  to  debility  and  disease  in  that  quarter. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  necessity 
of  exercise  for  persons  whose  occupations  are  sed- 
entary, very  few  of  them  take  enough  of  it.  This 
is  true  even  of  those  students  who  are  quite  consci- 
entious about  the  matter.  Walking  is  the  chief  ex- 
ercise, but  this  is  wearisome  unless  some  objects  of 
interest  can  be  connected  with  it;  and  this  can  not 
be  uniformly  done  unless  the  student  be  to  some 
extent,  as  all  students  should  be,  a naturalist.  If 
he  be,  all  nature  will  be  alive  with  interest  to  him, 
and  thought  upon  the  phenomena  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  objects  he  sees,  and  conver- 
sation about  them  with  the  companions  of  his  w'alks, 
will  banish  the  tedium  which  is*  so  apt  to  attend 
walking  when  done  merely  for  itself.  But  besides 
this  general  interest  there  may  be  some  particular 
objects,  as  in  the  gathering  of  plants,  or  animals,  or 
minerals,  or  the  observation  of  some  geological  for- 
mation. All  this  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of 
being  a thorough  botanist,  or  zoologist,  or  geologist. 
There  is  an  amount  of  knowledge  on  such  subjects 
which  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  have, 
and  which  even  common  education,  properly  conduct- 
ed, is  competent  to  give ; and  this  knowledge  would 
impart  an  interest  to  the  daily  walks  of  the  student, 
which  will  prompt  him  to  be  a walker  all  the  days 
of  his  life. 

The  diligent  student  often  feels  that  he  can  not 
spare  from  his  studies  the  time  required  for  exercise. 
A great  mistake  this.  The  amount  accomplished 
in  study  is  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  time 
employed.  Sometimes  as  much  is  learned  in  an  hour 
as  is  at  other  times  in  several  hours.  How  often 
has  this  happened — the  student,  wearied  with  pro- 
longed mental  effort,  goes  forth  to  his  diversion  or 
his  walk,  and  returning  refreshed,  grasps  at  once 
with  ease  what  balked  him  entirely  before.  Many 
a student  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  what  he  ought, 


but  does  a positive  and  lasting  injury  to  his  mental 
powers  by  urging  the  mind  on  in  prolonged  efforts, 
w hen  intervals  of  rest  and  diversion  would  remedy 
the  difficulty.  There  is  real  philosophy  in  the  old 
saying,  “ All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull 
boy.”  The  incessant  digging  at  study  is  a prolific 
source  of  mental  dullness. 

An  experiment  has  been  lately  tried  quite  extens- 
ively in  England  in  connection  with  some  factories, 
which  bears  directly  on  this  point.  A half-time 
system  of  education  has  been  adopted — that  is,. chil- 
dren have  been  made  to  spend  only  half  the  time 
that  is  usually  spent  in  school,  while  the  remaining 
hours  have  been  spent  in  work.  Sometimes  the 
division  has  been  made  by  days  rather  than  by 
hours,  every  other  dawbeing  devoted  to  the  school. 
Now  by  comparison  it  w as  uniformly  found  that  the 
children  under  this  half-time  system  made  greater 
attainments  than  those  who  devoted  double  the  time 
to  the  school-room.  A significant  fact  this,  which 
leads  us-to  the  conclusion  that,  with  all  our  boasted 
improvements  in  education  in  this  country,  not  only 
is  too  little  attention  paid  to  physical  culture,  but  in 
our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  generally 
there  is  too  much  time  given  to  mental  culture — 
so  much  as  to  materially  lessen  its  efficiency.  It 
is  singular  that  the  first  grand  experiment  on  this 
point  should  have  been  made  in  such  a quarter-;  but 
now  that  it  has  been  made,  and  its  results  have 
been  so  clearly  developed,  farther  examinations  and 
experiments  should  be  prosecuted,  that  the  subject 
may  be  fully  investigated. 

There  is  another  result  of  this  experiment  which 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  mutual  influence  of 
physical  and  mental  culture.  It  was  found  that  the 
half-time  ’scholars  were  better  workers,  more  alert 
and  efficient,  than  either  those  who  had  been  full- 
time scholars,  or  those  who  had  not  attended  school 
at  all.  The  testimony  of  employers  was  very  de- 
cided and  uniform  on  this  point.  How  clear  is  the 
conclusion  from  it  that  with  certain  modifications 
of  education  there  may  be  a great  increase  of  intelli- 
gent labor,  with  a better  state  of  health  in  the  labor- 
ing classes ! 


LITERARY. 

“ The  Union  War  Chart”  (Lorenzo  Dow,  New 
York)  is  of  great  value,  especially  to  those 
have  little  leisure  for  reading  official  reports,  or 
even  the  elaborate  histories  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  war  for  the  Union.  This  chart  embraces 
the  fifty  months  of  the  war.  Along  the  top  the 
years  and  months  are  designated.  The  surface  is 
divided  into  vertical  columns,  which  represent 
months,  and  by  horizontal  bands,  which  indicate 
Military  Departments.  A continuous  strip  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  map  is  occupied  by  a series  of  im- 
portant national  events  (with  dates),  such  as  could 
not  be  grouped  under  the  special  Departments ; an- 
other at  the  bottom  is  devoted  to  the  grand  totals 
from  different  bureaus  of  the  War  Office  and  to 
sanitary  statistics.  The  badges  of  the  various  army 
corps  are  shown  on  the  border.  This  chart  has  been 
prepared  with  care,  and  in  a surface  of  about  a dozen 
square  feet  lays  before  the  eye  the  entire  field  of 
operations  and  the  events  in  each  department. 
Though  it  will  not,  of  course,  dispense  with  regular 
histories,  it  will  help  the  reader  in  the  understand- 
ing of  these.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
General  Grant,  who  says  of  it:  “As  a matter  of 
reference  it  will  be  found  valuable  in  every  library, 
giving,  as  it  does,  at  a glance,  the  date,  place,  etc., 
of  ever}'  important  event  of  the  war.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


congress. 

July  2: 

In  the  Senate,  report  was  made  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Mississippi  levees. — In  answer  to  a resolution  of  in- 
quiry and  insinuation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuty  says 
that  Mr.  Elmore,  newly  appointed  Collector  at  Mobile, 
never  held  office  under  the  Confederacy,  and  opposed  the 
rebellion  from  the  start.— The  Conference  Committre  on 
the  Paris  Exposition  bfll  made  a report,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

In  the  House,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Ohio,  giv- 
ing a quasi  recognition  of  the  Fenians  rs  belligerents  was 

lost  without  a division Majority  and  minority  reports 

were  made  upon  the  Kousseau-Grinnell  assault  case.  The 
majority  recommends  the  expulsion  of  Gen.  Rousseau  and 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Grinnell;  the  minority  recommends 
only  that  Gen.  Rousseau  be  reprimanded Mr.  Banks  pro- 

posed a bill  looking  to  the  annexation  of  the  British  North 
American  possessions  and  the  assumption  of  their  debts. 
July  3: 

In  the  Senate,  a joint  resolution  for  the  purchase,  at 
$5000,  of  the  law  library  of  the  late  Janies  M.  l’etigru. 
of  South  Carolina,  was  passed — The  Indian  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee’s  amendments  to  attach  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department.  The  amendment  was 
disagreed  to. — An  amendment  was  adopted  giving  $500,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Indians  of  the  Southern 
Superintendency.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  went  to  the 
House  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Eliot,  from  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill,  made  a report  and 
explained  the  various  points  of  it.  The  report  was  then 
agreed  to,  so  that  the  bill  has  now  passed  both  Houses. — 
Mr.  Raymond  offered  a concurrent  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  working-men  of  Lyons,  France,  for  the  flag  presented 
by  them  in  memory  of  the  late  President  Lincoln.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. — Mr.  Hale  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  to  appoint  a Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
trenchment. 

July  5: 

In  both  Houses,  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  was  presented  and  agreed 
to. 

July  6:  . 

In  the  Senate,  the  Commerce  Committee  reported  favor- 
ably od  the  House  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Retrenchment. — The  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Tax  bill  then  made  a report,  which  was,  after  con- 
siderable debate,  agreed  to  and  sent  to  the  House. 

In  the  House,  the  report  of  the  Conference  Comroitteo 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  was  presented,  and,  after  de- 
bate, agreed  to,  71  to  57. 

July  7 : 

In  the  Senate,  a remonstrance  was  presented  from  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  against  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  hill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.—Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  a motion 
made  to  receive  the  minority  report  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  submitted  some  days  since.  The  report  was 
Anally  adopted. —Mr.  Trumbull  reported  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a bill  to  regulate  appointments  to  and  re- 
movals from  office.  It  provides  as  follows : 

See.  1.  That  no  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed 


on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  removable,  ex- 
cept by  the  same  agencies  which  concurred  in  his  appoint- 
ment; provided,  that  in  cases  of  disability  or  misconduct, 
the- President  may  suspend  the  disabled  or  defaulting  offi- 
cer, and  designate  some  other  to  perform  the  duties  until 
the  Senate  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  it 
— the  President  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  thirty  days  after  its  next  meeting. 

See.  2.  No  person  appointed  to  an  office  the  time  of  which 
is  limited  by  law  to  a fixed  period,  and  until  a successor 
shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  shall  be  permitted  to  Hold 
or  exercise  the  duties  of  such  office  exceeding  sixty  days 
after  the  fixed  period  for  which  lie  was  appointed  lias  ex- 
pired ; and,  whenever  practicable,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  appointing  power  to  appoint  a successor  to  take  pos- 
session of  th6  office  at  the  termination  of  the  fixed  period. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  that  in  case  of  a vacancy  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  the  President  shall  nominate  a peison 
to  fill  said  vacancy  within  thirty  davs  after  the  mooting 
of  the  Senate  succeeding  the  happening  of  the  vacancy, 
and  no  such  vacancy  which  lias  been  filled  by  granting  a 
commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  filled  after  the  close  of  the  session,  except 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  commission  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. “At  the  end  of  the  session"  shall  not  be  construed 
as  creating  a new  vacancy  which  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  fill  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  the  President  shall  not  be  author- 
ized to  fill  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  unless 
they  happen  durmg  the  recess  by  death,  designation,  ex- 
piration of  term,  or  other  casualty  not  depending  ou  the 
will  or  action  of  the  President. 

In  the  House,  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  bill  to 
further  prevent  smuggling  made  a report  which  was  agreed 
to.— The  bill  to  quiet  land  titles  in  California,  which  has 
been  before  the  House  for  a long  t:me,  was  then  taken  up 
and  passed. — Consideration  of  the  Tariff  bill  was  resumed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  considerable  progress  was 
made.  The  duty  on  ten  was  fixed  at  twelve  and  a half 
cents  a pound,  and  on  coffee  at  two  and  a half  cents. 

NEWS  ITEMS: 

Gencmls  Steedman  and  Fullerton,  now  in  New  Orleans, 
report  affairs  in  Mississippi  less  hopeful  than  in  all  other 
States  they  have  visiMdjpombined. 

General  Jordon,  ehfflFeditor  of  the  Memphis  Appeal , 
has  challenged  M.  A.  Galloway,  of  the  Avalanche , to  mor- 
tal combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  parties 
repaired  to  Hernando,  Mississippi,  where  both  were  ar- 
rested and  placed  under  bonds.  It  is  thought  the  parties 
will  go  to  Arkansas  to  settle  the  difficulty.  The  challenge 
originated  from  Colonel  Galloway  writing  a severe  attack 
against  Colonel  Jordon,  on  account  of  an  article  written  by 
the  latter  for  Harper's  Magazine , in  which  Jordon  blamed 
Jeff  Dnvis  for  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy. 

A dispatch  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  at  Mem- 
phis, on  Sunday,  a colored  woman  was  allowed  to  kneel  at 
the  altar  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  between  two  whites, 
and  partake  of  the  sacrament  from  the  same  bread  and 
wine.  It  created  a sensation. 

Austin  Hopkins,  a soldier,  whose  mind  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  life  at  the  Anderson  vil  e 
Prison,  committed  suicide  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island, 
on  Monday  night,  July  2. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4 a fire  broke  out  in  Portiam’, 
involving,  before  its  extinction,  the  destruction  of  half  th 
city.  The  fire  completely  swept  through  the  city,  from 
the  foot  of  High  Street  to  North  Street,  on  Munjov,  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  its  trece  so  completely  that  the 
lines  of  the  streets  can  hardly  be  traced,  nnd  a space  - f 
one  and  a half  miles  long,  by  a quarter  of  a mile  wide, 
appears  like  a forest  of  chimneys,  with  fragments  of  wells 
attached  to  them.  More  than  two  thousand  families  wer* 
rendered  homeless  by  this  conflagration. 

Tiie  Senate  of  Tennessee  has  ratified  the  Constitutional 
Amendment. 

The  Hon.  Thaddetis  Stevens  is  named  by  the  Lancaster 
Excess  as  a candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 


FOREIGN  NEWS.- 


THE  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  advantage 
gained  by  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxony, 
and  Hanover.  The  word  of  war  was  no  sooner  given  by 
Bismarck  than  the  blow  was  struck,  and  m less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was  in  possession  of 
the  three  States  above  named  and  his  army  lay  on  the 
northern  border  of  Austria. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  a glance  over  the 
entire  field  of  operation  seemed  to  disclose  a situation  most 
favorable  to  Austria.  In  the  first  place  Austria  had  on 
her  side  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  Federal  army. 
This  army— styled  the  Army  of  the  Confederation— num- 
bers altogether  half  a million  of  men.  Of  this  army  about 
340,000,  or  over  two-thirds,  were  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
And  besides  this  alliance,  Austria  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  nearly  a million  of  men.  She  was  superior  in  t he 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service.  It  is  true  that  she  had  a heavy 
debt  while  Prussia  had  none.  It  is  true  also  that  Prussia 
had  the  support  af  Italy ; but  the  Italian  army  e-mld  only 
be  available  in  a field  where  every  advantage  was  in  favor 
of  the  Austrians.  Now  the  success  of  Prussia  in  this  first 
stage  of  war  has  gone  far  toward  neutralizing  the  advant- 
ages which  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  in  favor  of  Austria. 

This  success  has  given  Prince  Frederick  Charles  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  attack  the  Austrians  ns  they 
issue  with  a narrow  front  from  the  passes  of  the  mount- 
ains, instead  of  being  obliged  to  fight  them  on  their  own 
terms  in  an  open  country,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  allowed  to  occupy  this  kingdom.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Prussian  patrols  and  pickets  are 
pushed  close  up  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  issue  of  the 
narrow  defile  which  the  Elbe  cleaves  in  the  Erz-Gebirge 
is  secured,  the  Saxony  army  has  retired  into  Bohemia, 
nnd,  without  pulling  a trigger,  the  Prussian  army  lias,  by 
the  rapid  action  of  its  chief,  gained  as  great  advantages  a* 
could  have  been  looked  for  from  a victorious  battle  in  this 
part  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

Hostilities  have  been  commenced  by  the  Prussian  army 
corps  in  Silesia.  Early  on  Friday  morning,  June  22,  three 
Prussian  detachments  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  toward 
Zuckmantel,  Friedberg,  and  Freiwalden.  The  last  of  these 
detachments,  between  Breitenfurt  and  Sondhubel,  came 
upon  an  Austrian  regiment  of  hussars.  The  Prussian 
needle-gun  wns  very  effective,  and  enabled  the  Tenth  Fu- 
silier regiment  to  repulse  the  charge  of  the  hussars.  The 
Austrians  lost  eight  men  killed  and  five  wounded.  No 
casualties  occurred  on  the  Prussian  side. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Prussian  alliance  hna 
been  accepted  by  all  the  North  German  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Nassau. 

The  Hanoverian  army,  numbering  about  25,000  men, 
Is  paid  to  have  capitulated  to  the  Prussians. 

Tiie  army  under  the  command  of  General  Benedek  is 
in  position  on  the  Prussian  frontier  on  tiie  side  of  Silesia, 
in  a semicircle,  of  which  the  extremities  are  formed  by 
Prague,  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Theresienstadt,  and 
by  Cracow,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  intrenched  cauip 
lately  formed  there,  while  the  centre  of  tiie  arc  is  defend- 
ed by  three  fortresses,  of  which  two  are  very  strong—To- 
sephstadt  and  Olmiitz.  The  Austrian  Commnuder-in- 
Chief  appears  to  have  concentrated  a great  pnrt  of  his 
army  in  front  of  Upper  Silesia,  by  which  lie  may  com- 
mence an  attack  on  Prussian  Silesia. 

The  regular  and  volunteer  Italian  forces,  at  Inst  ac- 
counts, were  disposed  as  follows:  The  King  and  Della 
Marmora,  with  the  main  body,  on  tiie  Mincio,  before  the 
Quadrilateral;  Cialdini  at  Ferrara;  Garibaldi  and  his 
volunteers  in  the  north,  near  Lake  Garda;  another  fore* 
of  volunteers  at  Bari  and  Barletta;  and  the  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Persano,  in  the  Adriatic.  Tiie  Austrians,  there- 
fore, are  liable  to  attack  man  all  points. 

, KNGLA  N D. 

The  Queen  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry. 
The  Times  believes  Lord  Derby  will  endeavor  to  construct 
a new  Ministry,  with  Lord  Stanley  for  Foreign  Minister, 
and  upon  so  broad  n basis  as  to  include  several  gentlemen 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Conservative 
Party,  although  they  have  recently  acted  with  it  in  ©ppo- 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  EASE. 


al.  Ho  was  a member  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention 
of  18G4.  As  a Senator, 
his  committee  labors  have 
been  chiefly  in  agricultur- 
al and  Indian  affairs,  and 
during  the  present  session 
he  has  been  quiet  to  a 
noteworthy  degree,  taking 
the  floor  but  seldom,  and 
always  voting  with  the 
Stevens  faction. 

Senator  Lane  ha's  lived 
for  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  ex- 
citing events  of  our  his- 
tory. In  these  events  he 
has  taken  a prominent 
part.  Though  not  always 
wise  in  his  political  opin- 
ions, he  has  always  been 
straightforward  and  hon- 
est in  their  expression.  He 
leaves  behind  him  many 
friends — men  of  his  own 
mould,  harsh,  stern,  and 
unyielding  — in  whose 
hearts  his  memory  will 
long  be  cherished. 


A few  days  ago  a brief 
telegram  told  us  that 
James  H.  Lane  had  been 
prostrated  by  a paralytic 
stroke  while  sojourning  in 
a hotel  in  St.  Louis.  Next 
we  learned  that  he  haS  ar- 
rived at  his  home  in  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas.  On  the 
2d  inst.  Representative 
Clark,  of  Kansas,  re- 
ceived a telegram  at  Wash- 
ington, from  Leavenworth, 
saying  that  Senator  James 
H.  Lane  had  shot  himself 
through  the  head  on  the 
Sunday  night  previous. 
Later  in  the  day  Mr. 
Clark  received  another 
dispatch  that  Senator  Lane 
died  at  9 o’clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Although 
a still  later  dispatch  an- 
nounced that  Senator  Lank 
was  not  yet  dead,  it  gave 
no  hope  of  the  Senator’s 
recovery. 

T^following  dispatch 
froflPteavenworth,  July 
2,  gives  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  event: 

“ Senator  Lank  had  been 
acting  strangely  for  sev- 
eral dap,  and  a careful 
watch  had  been  kept  over 
him ; but  while  riding  last 
evening  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  M'Call,  and 
CaptainADAMS,  brother  of 
his  son-in-law.  got  out  of 
the  wagon, wh  ich  stopped  at 
the  government  farm  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  M‘Call,  and 
stepping  to  the  rear  drew 
a pistol  and  shot  himself 
in  the  mouth,  the  ball 
passing  out  through  the 
top  of  the  skull.  The  deed 
was  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  a temporary  mental  de- 
rangement. This  is  the 
third  member  of  the  fami- 
ly who  has  destroyed  him- 
self. The  occurrence  cre- 
ated an  unusual  sadness 
here.” 

Mr.  Lane  was  bom  in 
Indiana,  and  was  in  Con- 
gress from  that  State  in 
1853, 1854,  and  1855.  He 
went  to  Kansas  and  took 
a very  active  part  in  the 
excitements  attending  the 
settlement  of  that  Territo- 
ry. To  recount  his  par- 
ticipation therein  would 
be  to  rewrite  almost  the 
whole  story  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  the 
country.  When  the  Ter- 
ritory became  a State  he 
was  sent  as  a United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  end- 
ing 1865.  He  was  re- 
elected, and  his  term  would 
have  expired  March  4, 
1871.  During  the  late 
civil  war  he  was  eommis- 
soned  a Brigadier-Gener- 


TAKING  THE  OATH. 

The  subject  of  this  beau- 
tiful statuette,  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  is  so  familiar  to 
our  readers  as  scarcely  to 
need  explanation.  In  the 
progress  of  our  armies 
through  the  South  sup- 
plies were  freely  given  to 
such  citizens  as  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United 
States.  This  work  of  art 
is  one  of  the  best  of  a large 
number  of  beautiful  groups 
which  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Rogers. 


On  the  26th  of  June  the 
fleet  of  vessels  selected  for 
the  three  months’  summer 
cruise  ofcthe  Naval  Acad- 
emy pupils  left  Annapolis. 
These  vessels  are  the  old 
frigates  Macedonian  and 
Savannah,  the  side-wheel 
double-ender  steamer  Win- 
nepee,  the  screw  propel- 
lers Marblehead  and  Saco, 
and  yacht  A merica.  With- 
in the  past  three  months 
such  of  these  vessels  as 
needed  repairs  have  under- 
gone thorough  overhauling 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy- 
yard  ; so  that  all  are  now 
in  good  condition  to  enter 
on  the  duties  assigned 
them. 

Scattered  through  the 
vessels  constituting  the 
fleet  are  the  present  pupils 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  be- 
sides the  late  graduating 
class,  numbering  seventy-  • 


Photographed  and  Engraved  by  Penfield. 


Prom  a Statuette  by  John  Rogers. 


Yacht  America. 


Marblehead.  | Macedonian.  Baca  ^ WinnepM, 
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four  members,  in  all  some  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  adolescent  middies.  The  classes  are  mixed  up 
oh  the  various  vessels,  and  the  number  on  each  is 
not  uniform,  but  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
different  vessels.  On  each  ship  they  are  arranged 
in  divisions,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  instruc- 
tion, and  iii  this  regard  the  most  perfect  system 
prevails. 

The  first  or  graduating  class  have  decidedly  the 
most  agreeable  time.  Their  position  is  that  of 
midshipmen,  and  their  duties  those  of  this  class  of 
subordinate  officers.  They  stand  watch  on  deck, 
and,  wh*en  on  the  steamers,  in  the  engine-rooms 
also.  On  the  lower  classes  devolves,  while  on  the 
sailing  vessels,  the  duty  of  going  aloft  and  adjust- 
ing or  removing  the  sails,  and  doing  all  the  work 
of  ordinary  seamen,  except  cleaning  the  decks. 
Those  on  the  steamers  have  to  go  into  the  fire- 
rooms,  and,  with  coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  per- 
form the  dirty  and  disagreeable  duty  of  shoveling 
the  coal  and  feeding  the  furnaces.  The  theory  is  to 
familiarize  all  with  the  duties  of  managing  sailing 
and  steam  vessels,  and  the  fullest  practical  devel- 
opment of  this  theory  is  the  paramount  if  not  sole 
object  of  this  cruise.  Before  the  cruise  terminates 
those  now  on  the  steamers  will  be  transferred  to 
the  sailing  vessels,  and  vice  vena,  so  as  to  give  all 
a chance  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  minute 
details  of  the  divers  branches  of  navigation. 

The  graduating  class  flow  into  the  full-fledged 
costume  allowed  them  in  naval  regulations — that  is 
to  say,  the  blue  jacket,  with  two  rows  of  buttons, 
anchors  on  the  lappels,  and  stars  on  the  sleeves. 
Straw-hats,  white  vests  and  pants,  and  the  white 
regulation  gloves  are  largely  indulged  in,  with  vari- 
ations to  the  blue  pants  and  cap,  as  the  weather  may 
van'.  The  under  graduates  wear  the  “jumper” 
jacket  or  blouse  worn  at  the  Academy,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  classes  being  distinguishable  by 
the  length  and  wordings  of  the  ornamentive  tape. 
All  these  sport  the  naval  blue  pants  and  the  Scotch 
cap — a recent  academical  innovation,  but,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  low  turn-over  collar  of  the  blouse, 
forming  a costume  as  neat  and  jaunty  as  it  is  strik- 
ing and  pleasing.  Of  course  .the  full-grown  mid- 
dies sport  swords  and  frock-coats  as  occasion  may 
require  or  personal  pride  suggest. 

The  command  of  the  yacht  America  was  prom- 
ised to  the  one  of  the  graduating  class  bearing  away 
the  highest  honors.  The  recipient  of  these  honors 
was  S.  N.  Kane,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  present  com- 
mander of  the  yacht.  He  Is  a cousin  of  Dr.  Kane, 
tin  Arctic  explorer.  There  are  nineteen  officers 
on  the  various  ships,  all  having  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders. The  fleet  goes  to  Portland, 
Maine,  and  cruises  up  and  down  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 


A VENETIAN  BRIDAL. 

She  is  dancing  in  the  palace, 

In  the  palace  on  the  sea; 

Down,  far  down,  the  sullen  water 
Floweth  silently. 

She  is  radiant  in  her  beauty, 

Pearls  her  ebon  ringlets  twine, 

Rubies  glisten  on  her  finger, 

Sapphires  on  her  bosom  shine. 

She  is  queen  of  every  heart  there, 

Envy  of  the  beauteous  train; 

On  her  looks  are  tiefdoms  pending, 

Deadliest  loss  and  loftiest  gain. 

Princes  for  her  sake  are  sighing; 

She  is  fairest,  first  of  all 

Who  are  dancing  in  the  palace 
At  the  Doge’s  festival. 

Dancing  in  the  Doge’s  palace, 

In  fhe  palace  on  the  sea; 

Down,  far  down,  the  turbid  water 
• Rolleth  sullenly. 

For  her  love  a royal  bosom 
Beats  with  fierce  desire  : 

Unrequited  passion,  burning 
Like  consuming  fire. 

Wherefore  doth  she  shrink  and  quiver 
When  He  breathes  her  name? 

Wherefore  is  her  cheek  and  bosom 
Dyed  with  crimson  shame? 

And  her  eager  eye  turns  from  him, 
Glancing  far  astray 

For  some  absent  one,  regretful 
Of  his  long  delay. 

Fix’d  upon  her  with  dark  meaning, 

Glare  those  baleful  eyes; 

Fast  clench’d,  by  the  wrist,  he  holds  her: 
“Thou  art  mine!  My  prize! 

Vainly  from  the  fowler’s  clutches 
Would  the  bird' take  flight; 

’Gainst  the  strong  is  no  appealing, 

Here,  where  might  is  right.” 

They  are  dancing  in  the  Doge’s 
Palace  on  the  sea ; 

Down,  far  down,  the  cruel  water 
Murmurs  mockingly. 

But  her  cheek  grows  white:  he  comes  not, 
Comes  not,  whom  she  loves. 

Drooping,  vacant,  ’mong  the  dancers 
Listlessly  she  moves. 

Heard  she  not  the  heavy  footsteps 
Cross  the  bridge  of  doom? 

Nor  the  iron  fetters  clanking, 

Of  the  living  tomb? 

Hears  she  not  a sudden  splashing 
In  the  tide  beneath? 

Drown’d  in  tones  of  mirth  and  music  1 
Are  the  sounds  of  Death. 


!Sbe  is  leaning  from  her  casement 
> >'er  the  dark  polluted  tide. 

L"”g  ere  set  of  sun  to-morrow 
She  will  be  a prince's  bride. 

Little  weens  the  royal  bridegroom, 

Dreaming  of  her  in  his  sleep 
How  she  « 

In  the  dead  or  night,  to  w eep 
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“0  thou  dark  and  dismal  channel, 

Fisher’s  net  was  never  cast 

In  thy  guilty  waters,  shrouding 
Bloody  secrets  of  the  past. 

In  the  day  of  retribution, 

When  thy  waves  are  backward  roll’d, 

What  an  awful  revelation 

Shall  the  startled  world  behold! 

Yet  my  spirit  yearneth  o’er  thee, 

And  my  enviops  eyes  would  peer .. 

Through  thy  myst’ries,  to  recover 
All  my  broken  heart  holds  dear. 

What  a pearl  lies  hid  beneath  thee ! 

I would  venture  fathoms  deep 

To  regain  my  stolen  treasure 

Which  thy  gloomy  caverns  keep. 

They  have  made  me  fast,  their  victim! 

But  I scorn  their  utmost  might. 

I will  break  my  chain,  Beloved, 

And  will  be  with  thee  to-night!” 

They  are  waiting  in  the  palace, 

Bridegroom,  kinsmen,  guests  and  all: 

Wherefore  does  the  lady  tarry 
From  the  wedding  festival  ? 

What  a rare  and  splendid  pageant ! 

What  a scene  of  pomp  and  pride ! 

Nothing  at  the  marriage  festa 
Wanting,  but,  alas ! the  bride. 

Hearts  grow  sick  with  hope  deferred; 

Livid  is  the  bridegroom’s  cheek; 

Near  and  distant  for  the  lady 
High  and  low  in  vain  they  seek. 

Bridegroom  ’twixt  thy  dreams  and  waking— 
Blissful  dreaming  of  thy  bride — 

Heard’st  thou  not  a splash,  a ripplo 
Break  the  stillness  of  the  tide? 

She  is  safe  forever  from  thee. 

Wilt  thou  seek  her  in  the  deeps 

Of  the  foul  forbidden  waters 

Where  thy  favob’d  rival  sleeps  ? 

Roll  on,  woeful,  wicked  waters, 

Bear  them  out  into  the  sea; 

Let  them  lie  all  undefiled 
In  the  blue  immensity! 

There  is  mourning  in  the  palace, 

In  the  palace  on  the  sea; 

• Down,  far  down,  the  doomed  waters 
Throb  lamcntingly. 


RECOMPENSE. 

“ Is  that  Oldtown  church  yonder,  if  you  please, 
Sir?” 

A girl  spoke  to  me.  I turned  and  looked  at  her. 
There  are  women  of  sixteen  and  children  of  sixteen. 
This  one  was  a child.  She  wore  the  scantiest  of 
cotton  dresses,  belted  at  the  waist,  a pair  of  leather 
boots,  and  a white  apron.  In  her  hand  she  carried 
a sun-bonnet,  and  her  hair,  cropped  close  like  a 
boy’s,  curled  in  black  rings  about  her  head.  The 
face  was  a baby’s  face  in  sweetness  and  in  inno-* 
cence,  the  little  brown  hands  the  hands  of  toil.  No 
young  lady  this,  yet  there  was  nothing  coarse  and 
vulgar  about  her  unless  it  were  those  bands. 

“That  is  Oldtown  church,  my  dear,”  I said. 
“Are  you  going  there?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  to  see  the  wedding.  Are  you  ?” 

I was,  more  fool  I,  though  I did  not  say  so  to  this 
child.  The  bride  for  whom  the  bells  were  ringing 
was  to  be  mine  once,  would  have  been  but  for  the 
accident  which  had  crippled  me  and  changed  her 
heart.  She  had  done  nothing  openly  treacherous, 
but  I saw  the  truth  and  set  her  free.  She  took  her 
freedom  gladly,  and  we  were  two.  She  had  quite 
forgotten  me,  no  doubt.  I believed  then  I never 
could  forget  her. 

I knew  exactly  how  she  would  look  in  snowy  silk 
and  lace  and  coronet  of  pearls.  I had  dreamed  of 
her  in  bridal  robes  so  often. 

I nodded  to  the  little  thing  beside  me  trudging 
over  the  meadow  path  with  the  tall  grass  almost  to 
her  waist,  and  looking  at  me  wistfully. 

“ I never  saw  a wedding,”  she  said, 

r uNo?.. 

“No,  Sir.  Grandfather  said  I might  come.  He 
didn’t  care  himself.  It’s  a long  walk  too  from  the 
tavern,  and  he’s  very  old.” 

“Does  your  grandfather  keep  the  tavern?”  I 
asked. 

“ No,  Sir — I wish  he  did !”  said  the  child.  “ IIo 
has  only  his  fiddle,  and  people  half  the  time  don’t 
care  for  tunes.  What  else  can  he  do  though  ? To- 
night there’s  a dance,  and  he’s  to  play  for  them. 
That’s  why  we  stopped.” 

A poor  fiddler’s  untaught  grandchild— as  poor  as 
decent  poverty  could  be — yet  her  presence  somehow 
cheered  me.  Half  child,  half  woman,  and  all  a child 
at  heart.  Innocent,  and  beautiful,  and  kindly.  I 
encouraged  her  to  linger  at  my  side.  I said  to  her : 

“ I will  show  you  a place  where  you  can  see  the 
bride  well.  It  is  in  the  gallery.  Will  you  like, 
that?” 

* * I don’iknow,”  she  said.  “ I haven’t  often  been 
to  church.  We  pray  together  in  lonely  places, 
grandfather  and  I.  Will  you  be  there,  Sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  know  I should  like  it.” 

“ Come  with  me  then,”  1.  said,  and  she  followed 
me. 

I had  meant  to  hide  myself  in  the  gallery,  and 
see  my  lost  love  married  quite  unseen.  This  com- 
panionship had  not  been  in  my  role  at  all.  But  I 
liked  it.  No  friend,  no  relation,  not  my  own  sister, 
would  I have  had  beside  ine ; but  this  ellisli  thing 
was  too  innocent  to  fear.  I led  the  way  up  the 
dark  old  stairs,  and  toward  a spot  quite  sheltered 
from  general  view.  Then  I sat  down  and  she  f^tood 
leaning  over  the  bhlustrade. 

The  church  was  full  of  bonnets.  Here  and  there 
only  a masculine  head.  The  minister  was  in  his 
seat  reading,  in  a position  taken  for  effect.  He  was 
a handsome  man,  and  knew  it  perfectly  well. 

Girls  whispered  and  giggled,  matrons  fanned 
themselves,  and  men  yawned.  Soon  the  soft  roll 
of  carriages  on  the  gravel-path  was  heard,  and  the 
bridal  party  entered.  I saw  her  at  last.  Aletta. 
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1 “Is  that  the  bride ?”  half-sobbed  the  girl’s  voice 
at  my  side.  “Is  it  a real  lady?  She  looks  like 
wax.  Oh,  how  pretty,  how  beautiful!  Look!  look!' 

She  touched  me  with  her  little  brown  hand,  and 
looked  at  me,  her  eyes  sparkling : 

4 4 Did  you  ever  see  her  before  ?”  she  asked.  4 4 Is 
she  like  that  in  everyday  clothes  ? Oh,  how  pretty ! 
how  pretty !” 

Men  have  no  right  to  weep.  I put  my  head 
down  upon  the  cushion  of  the  pew  and  hid  my  eyes. 
I felt  the  child  creep  close  beside  me. 

“Poor  thing,  he’s  tired!”  I heard  her  whisper, 
and  put  her  little  hand  out  and  patted  me  softly  by 
stealth. 

Soon  I looked  down  into  the  church  again,  and 
saw  Grant  Stanton  kiss  his  bride. 

44  Is  it  over?”  asked  the  girl. 

4 4 Yes,  child,”  I said ; “all  over.” 

“Then  I must  go,”  she  said.  “Thank  you  for 
being  so  kind  to  me,  Sir.  Good-by.” 

4 4 Good-by,"  I said,  and  her  little  leather  shoes 
pattered  over  the  aifle  and  down  the  stairs,  and  I 
had  seen,  as  I thought,  the  last  of  her.  When  she 
was  gone  I missed  her  strangely. 

I went  home  when  the  church  was  quite  empty. 
It  had  not  been  as  hard  to  bear  as  I had  feared, 
and  oddly  enough  I found  myself  thinking  of  that 
child’s  little  gipsy  head,  and  those  beautiful  long- 
fringed  eyes.  I wondered  a£  myself,  bat  it  was  so. 

4 4 1 should  like  to  see  the  child  again,”  I said, 
and  as  I spoke  I spied  a crowd  about  a tavern  door 
upon  the  road. 

It  was  a poor  place,  and  poor  rough  people  made 
up  the  group.  But  it  was  plainly  no  common  quar- 
rel or  drinking  bout  which  had  brought  them  there, 
for  their  faces  were  all  grave  and  their  voices  sup- 
pressed. I crossed  the  road. 

“What  has  happened,  friend?”  I asked  of  a 
tinker  near  by. 

“Only  a blind  fiddler  dropped  dead,”  he  said. 
44  But  there’s  a^al  there  wild  about  it.” 

And  then  I passed  him  and  went  in.  An  old 
man  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  across  his  body  a girl 
had  flung  herself.  I knew  the  gipsy  hair  and  the 
brown  neck,  the  scant  cotton  dress  and  the  sun- 
bonnet,  flung  with  a handful  of  wild  flowers  upon 
the  floor ; and  I bent  over  her,  touching  her  little 
despairing  head. 

“ My  child,”  I said,  “ he  is  happier  than  we  are.” 
And  she  looked  up. 

“ He  was  all  I had,”  she  said;  “all,  all !” 

So  had  I thought  when  Aletta  gave  me  back  our 
betrothal  ring.  My  heart  ached  for  her.  I said  no 
other  word,  but  I led  lier  to  an  inner  room,  while 
two  men  bore  the  dead  man  up  stairs.  She  wept 
wildly,  but  my  presence  seemed  to  comfort  her. 

After  a while  she  drew  closer  to  me,  and,  sitting 
on  a low  stool,  leaned  her  forehead  on  my  knee. 
Soon  my  hand  rested  on  it,  and  in  an  hour  she  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

I said  a few  words  to  the  landlady  when  I arose 
to  leave ; and  she  promised  to  attend  Wray  orders, 
enforced  by  the  contents  of  my  pocket-book. 

“ The  girl  sha’n’t  go  until  1 hear  from  you,  Sir,” 
ie  said.  “Indeed,  I don’t  know  where  6he  would 
i.  She  seems  friendless,  and  such  a child  for  her 
;e.  Thank  you,  Sir !” 

And  I went  on  my  way  again,  thinking  not  of 
Aletta,  hut  of  the  dead  fiddler's  grandchild.  This 
sun-browned  waif,  so  simple  and  so  ignorant,  so 
friendless  and  alone. 

was  young  yet — not  five-and-twenty— a bach- 
elor, and  likely  to  be  one  my  life  long.  I had  no 
proper  home  to  take  her  to,  and  no  friend  to  aid  me. 
At  last,  in  my  extremity,  I thought  of  Betty — old 
Betty,  who  had  once  been  my  nurse,  and  who  loved 
me  as  she  might  her  own  son — and  in  the  gloaming 
I made  my  way  to  her  poor  home.  I found  her 
trimming  her  vines  in  the  bit  of  garden-ground,  and 
had  my  usual  kiss  across  the  fence  even  before  the 
gate  was  opened. 

I’ve  been  thinking  of  yon,”  she  said.  4 4 1 knew 
it  was  you  as  soon  as  I heard  some  one  coming. 
’Tisn’t  ever}'  young  gentleman  would  weary  him- 
self to  see  an  old  body  like  me.  Sit  down,  honey, 
and  rest.” 

44 1 came  to  ask  a favor,  Betty,”  I said. 

44  Just  name  it,  Master  Bertie.” 

44  Will  you  take  a boarder,  Betty?” 

44  Bless  me ! In  my  two  rooms  ?” 

44  Only  a child,  Betty.” 

“A  child ! — Master  Albert !” 

I told  her  of  the  fiddler’s  death,  and  of  the  girl. 
“I  have  money  enough,”  I said,  “but  no  female 
relatives.  I can  only  come  to  you.” 

You  always  were  kind-hearted  from  a boy,”  she 
said.  44  I’ll  take  the  little  girl,  Master  Bertie.” 
Then  she  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulders. 

4‘  You  haven’t  fretted,  have  you  ? ” she  asked. 

44  Frctt^?”  I asked.  “ Why  ?” 

“Nay, ™y  indeed?”  said  old  Betty.  “Better 
fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  were  caught  yet.”  Then 
a moment  more  she  added : “ I’ve  been  to  see  the 
wedding.” 

~ felt  my  face  flush.  44  Shall  I bring  the  girl  to- 
morrow after  her  grandfather’s  funeral  ?”  I asked. 

When  you  please,”  said  Betty.  44  But,  Master 
Albert,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her?  You 
are  doing  all  this  in  a hurry.  Just  think  a bit.” 

4 1 mean  to  adopt  the  child,”  I said.  44  It  will 
make  me  happy  to  have  a young  thing  to  care 
for.” 

Betty  laughed.  “You’ll  have  young  things  of 
your  own,  please  God,  some  day,”  she  said.  4 4 Why, 
at  your  age  life  is  before  you.” 

“ I shall  never  marry,  Betty,”  I said. 

She  caught  my  fingers  in  a close  clasp  with  her 
hornv  hard-working  hand. 

I wish  you  was  back  again  a baby  on  my  knee, 
MasteaBartie,”  she  said.  “I’d  like  to  sing  you  to 
sleep  as  I did  then.  Ah!  it’s  a grief  to  us  old  wo- 
men to  see  the  young  we’ve  nursed  grow  up  so  tall 
and  old,  with  their  troubles  so  shut  up  in  their  own 
hearts  that  we  can’t  comfort  them.  Going?  Well, 
then,  good-night ! I’m  ready  for  the  child  when  you 
will.  I’m  ready  for  any  thing  that  will  cheer  you, 
Master  Bertie.  I ought  to  say  Master  Albert  al- 
ways now,  I suppose ; but  the  old  times  do  come 
back  so ! ” 


I loft  her  leaning  over  her  gate  looking  wistfully 
after  me,  knowing  as  a mother  might  the  grief 
which  I had  buried  in  my  heart.  And  if  her  words 
had  given  me  a pang,  it  was  like  some  ointment 
which  makes  the  wound  smart  in  its  very  healing. 
It  was  something  to  be  loved  so  even  by  my  old 
nurse. 

Late  the  next  day  I led  mvyoung  charge  from 
her  grandfather’s  grave  to  Betty’s  cottage.  She 
kept  my  hand  upon  the  road  as  a little  child  might. 
I had  no  thought  but  that  she  was  one,  until  old 
Betty’s  cry  of  “ Goodness,  Master  Bertie,  I thought 
you  said  a young  child!  Why,  this  is  a grown 
girl!” startled  me  into  consciousness. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  does  it,  Betty?”  I asked. 
She  turned  to  the  girl. 

4 4 Take  off  your  bonnet,”  she  said,  a little  grimly. 
44 1 want  to  look  at  yon.  What  is  your  name  ?” 

The  girl  obeyed.  “I’m  only  Nelly  Hay,”  sh« 
said,  and  stood  to  be  looked  at.  Betty  looked  stern- 
ly at  first,  then  pityingly. 

“La,  no!  Master  Bertie,  it  don't  matter,”  she 
said.  “I  don’t  see  any  harm  in  her.  There’s  a 
peg  behind  the  door,  child.  You  can  hang  your 
bonnet  on  that.”  And  I left  the  two  together. 

Not  long,  though ; every  day  found  some  new  er- 
rand to  take  me  to  the  cottage.  I put  on  elderly 
airs,  and  gave  advice.  I had  her  sent  to  school,  and 
went  through  grave  examinations  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoons. I told  old  Betty  that  when  I was  anuu 
of  middle  age  I should  take  my  little  duu|jHr 
home,  and  she  should  keep  house  for  us.  Andh 
began  to  fancy,  very  soon,  that  there  could  be  no 
such  happiness  as  that  a parent  felt.  The  girl 
was  growing  tall,  it  is  true,  and  I was  only  ten 
years  older  than  she  was ; but  when  she  clicked 
her  light  tread  to  keep  pace  with  me,  when  the 
childish  laugh  bubbled  and  rippled  at  something 
which  could  only  make  me  smile,  I felt  that  years 
are  not  the  only  things  which  age  us. 

I was  working  hard  at  my  profession  too.  I had 
hands  and  heart  full.  In  a year  I found  that  I could 
pass  Aletta  on  her  husband's  arm  without  a pang. 
In  a year  more  I wondered  whether  she  had  really 
changed,  or  whether  I fancied  black  curls  more  than 
I did  golden  bands,  for  I found  myself  thinking  my 
little  daughter  much  the  prettiest. 

In  the  sultry  summer  evenings  I used  to  leave 
red  tape  and  parchment  and  go  out  to  Betty’s  cot- 
tage to  have  tea  with  her  and  my  adopted  child. 
Then,  while  she  polished  up  the  cups,  Nellie  Hay 
and  I used  to  walk  down  to  the  river  side.  Tall  aa 
she  was  growing,  I had  a way  of  holding  her  hand 
still ; and  we  had  such  pleasant  talks ! such  odd,  un- 
worldly chatter!  Those  walks  and  simple  tea- 
drinkings  rested  the  brain,  wearied  with  law  busi- 
ness, quarrels,  and  quibbles,  and  stratagems,  more 
than  I can  tell. 

The  rough  hands  had  grown  softer  now,  the 
waist  taper,  the  bust  full.  The  sweep  of  woman’s 
robes,  the  tread  of  woman’s  lightly-shod  feet  had 
taken  the  place  of  clumping  leather  boots  and  scant 
cotton  skirts. 

I knew  this,  but  Nellie  was  a child  to  me  all  the 
same.  Was  I not  by  adoption  her  father?  Had 
not  iny  early  grief  and  the  staff  on  which  I leaned 
aged  me  before  my  time  ? Of  course  she  always 
would  be  young  to  me;  and  why  I felt  so  angry  if 
by  chance  some  gay  young  farmer  chatted  with  her 
over  the  fence,  or  some  neighbor  sawjier  home  from 
church,  I could  not  tell.  “An  old  man’s  temper, 

“ suppose,”  I said,  and  sighed  like  a young  one. 

So  three  years  passed.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Aletta’s  husband  died.  They  had  quarreled,  and 
she  had  made  him  woefully  jealous,  it  was  said; 
and  all  his  property,  save  a mere  pittance,  was 
willed  to  strangers. 

One  day  a lady  in  black  walked  into  my  office ; 
hen  she  lifted  her  veil  I saw  Aletta  Stanton’s 
face,  closer  to  me  than  it  had  been  since  we  part- 
Mv  heart  gave  no  wild  throb.  I felt  as 
though  I were  a mere  stranger. 

Courteously  and  quite  calmly  I heard  her  busi- 
ness. She  intended  to  contest  the  will  and  needed 
advice.  I gave  her  what  I could.  I referred  her 
to  a brother-lawyer  as  the  one  who  would  best  es- 
pouse her  cause.  As  for  myself  I told  her  truly 
that  my  time  was  too  completely  occupied  to  under- 
take any  thing  more,  and  I wished  her  success. 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully,  with  her  great  blue 

es  full  of  tears,  as  she  arose  to  go. 

44  It  was  cruel  of  him,”  she  said,  44  very  cruel  te 
leave  me  so  poor ; but  he  was  never  kind,  never— 
not  in  the  honey-moon  even.” 

I regret  to  hear  it,”  I said. 

I could  expect  nothing  more,”  she  said;  “I 
did  not  love  him — I never  loved  but  one,  and  that 


She  paused  and  looked  at  me. 

44  That  one  I love  still,”  she  said. 

And  Heaven  knows  no  feeling  of  revenge  or  petty 
triumph  was  in  my  heart  when  I looked  in  Aletta 
Stanton’s  eyes  as  if  I did  not  understand  her  and 
courteously  bowed  her  out. 

44  Did  I ever  care  for  that  woman  ?”  I thought, 
3r  is  it  all  a dream  ?” 

I took  my  adopted  child  to  the  theatre  that  night 
and  we  saw  the  Lady  of  Lyons  together.  It  was’ 
her  first  play-going  experience,  and  she  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  She  wore  a white  dress  and  bonnet 
and  the  coral  drops  I had  fastened  a few  days  be- 
fore in  her  little  ears.  I was  very  proud  of  her. 
I could  not  help  looking  into  her  eyes,  touching 
her  hand  with  mine.  When  I left  her  I kissed  her. 
44  Good-night,  my  child,”  I said. 

And  she  answered, 44  Good -night,”  with  a cheek 
dyed  on  the  instant  deeper  scarlet,  and  ran  away 
as  Betty  came  out  to  chat  with  me. 

From  that  night  I dated  an  odd  change.  My 
adopted  child  seemed  shy  of  letting  me  keep  her 
hand — shy  even  of  chatting  as  she  did.  She  was 
graver,  more  womanly.  I fancied  she  did  not  care 
for  me  as  she  did.  Perhaps  some  of  those  farmers 
who  leaned  over  the  gate  at  sunset,  some  of  those 
young  fellows  who  so  often  escorted  her  home  from 
church,  had  won  her  from  me.  I grew  a little 
Lmoodw  I found  myself  in  brown  studies  when  I 

iJllJiiijl  liida  U<|e8  EFlwork.  At  last  I determined 

1 to  discover  whether  I was  really  to  lose  my  child, 
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and  went  down  to  the  cottage.  I found  her  there 
sitting  at  work  with  Betty. 

After  all,  it  was  no  easy  task.  I could  not  do  it 
as  I had  hoped.  I tried  jesting,  and  spoke  of  one 
and  of  the  other  of  the  young  fellows  near.  “We 
shall  have  Nellie  stolen  from  us,  I suppose  ?”  I said. 
“ There  is  nothing  so  easily  lost  from  a family  as 
a pretty  daughter.  But  who  to  have  you,  Nel- 
lie?” 

She  looked  at  me  as  children  look  before  they 
burst  into  tears— her  chin  quivering,  her  throat 
swelling — then  she  dropped  her  work,  and  stole 
from  the  room  without  answering  me. 

“ What  ails  the  child,  Betty  ?”  I asked.  “Have 
I offended  her  ?” 

Old  Betty  stood  before  me  sturdy  and  stern— a 
look  in  her  face  I had  never  yet  seen  there. 

“Master  Albert,”  she  said,  “whatever  she  was 
when  she  came  here,  Nellie  is  no  child  now.  Oh, 
Master  Albert,  I can’t  believe  you’ve  done  it  on  pur- 
pose! You  couldn’t — such  a sweet,  innocent  thing ! 
— but  it’s  done.  All  I can  say  is,  go  away,  or  let 
her  go,  and  maybe  the  wound  will  heal.  I ought 
to  have  spoken  in  time.  I was  an  old  fool.  Oh, 
how  cottld  you,  blaster  Albert  ? — how  could  you ?” 

“ What  have  I done  ?”  I cried.  “ I would  rather 
die  than  harm  her.” 

“ And  yet  you’ve  made  her  love  you,”  said  Betty, 
sternly.  “You  who  knew  you  never  would  love 
her.  You’ve  been  very  selfish,  Master  Albert.” 

A new  light  dawned  upon  me,  a radiance  brill- 
iant beyond  my  hopes. 

“ Betty,”  said  I,  “you  are  dreaming.  She  must 
think  me  old  enough  to  be  *a  grandfather,  with  my 
long  face  and  bald  crown  and  this  crutch.  I’ve  had 
one  dream  broken : don’t  set  me  dreaming  again  for 
Heaven’s  sake !” 

Old  Betty  looked  at  me ; then  caught  my  face  in 
both  hands  and  kissed  me. 

“ Master  Bertie,”  said  she,  “ I sha’n’t  tell  you  a 
word  more.  The  child  is  under  the  grape-vine  out 
yonder ; go  and  find  out  what  you  want  to  know 
for  yourself.  You  silly,  handsome,  good-for-nothing 
fellow !” 

I found  my  child  under  the  grape-vine,  her  face 
wet  with  tears.  I sat  down  by  her  and  put  my  arm 
about  her  waist. 

“ Nellie,”  said  I,  “ don’t  shrink  from  me.  I am 
your  true  friend.  Your  friend,  whatever  answer 
you  may  give  me  now.  I am  older  than  you.  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  think  myself  a young  girl’s 
beau-ideal.  *But  I love  you  dearly,  Nelly.  Can 
you  love  me  enough  to  be  my  wife  ? If  you  can 
not,  if  another  claims  your  heart,  do  not  say  yes 
from  gratitude.  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  still  retain 
a father’s,  a brother’s,  a friend’s  affection.  Nellie  ?” 

I bent  over  her,  and  my  life  seemed  in  her  keep- 
ing. Until  that  moment  I had  not  known  myself. 
I loved  her  madly.  I felt  it  now  better,  far  better, 
than  in  my  youth  I had  loved  Aletta  Stanton. 

She  spake  no  word. 

“Nellie?”  I said,  “Nellie?”  and  a brown  hand 
was  laid  of  its  own  accord  in  mine,  and  beneath  ray 
gaze  the  dark  eyes  <Ure  not  lift  themselves,  but  hid 
their  sweetness  on  my  breast.  Nellie  was  mine. 

I sat  with  her  beating  heart  so  near  my  own.  and 
thought  it  all  over.  I remembered  the  child  in 
her  cotton  gown  standing  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church  on  that  wedding  morn.  I remembered  the 
child  whom  I had  taught;  the  girl  with  whom  I 
had  passed  such  happy  hours.  And  I felt  that  this 
living  love,  sprung,  phoenix  like,  from  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  one,  was  the  purest  feeling  of  my  life. 

So  my  old  fancy  of  keeping  house  with  my  child 
came  true  at  last ; only  when  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  my  home  with  me  I called  her  wife.  And 
still  the  touch  of  her  brown  hand  brings  comfort 
with  it ; still  her  sweet  voice  is  better  to  me  than 
all  the  music  in  the  world.  And,  as  in  my  youth 
I fancied  myself  old,  surely  in  my  age  I shall  be- 
lieve myself  young,  for  while  we  love  and  are  be- 
loved youth  can  never  die,  and  while  we  live  I and 
my  Nellie  must  love  each  other. 


HALF  A BREATH. 

At  an  upper  window  of  a beetle-browed  building, 
in  a certain  manufacturing  town,  there  is,  or  there 
was,  a man  of  solemn  and  unwinking  look,  perched 
on  a platform  before  a desk;  a man  of  more  than 
Homan  integrity,  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  clamor 
of  the  street  below,  to  so  much  as  the  blink  of  an 
eye,  aside  from  the  ledger,  in  which  he  eternally 
wrote,  through  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; a 
wooden  St.  Simoon  Stylites,  in  cutaway  coat  and 
lank  trowsers  ; object  of  much  childish  speculation 
on  my  part ; subject,  also,  of  a current  legend,  which 
though  no  one  yvas  ever  to  be  caught  in  telling,  yet 
in  some  mysterious  way  was  perfectly  known  to  all 
our  townsfolk. 

The  legend  is  of  two  wooden  men.  One,  the 
Stylites  just  described ; the  other  walked  about  on 
two  legs  that  could  bend,  and  did ; and  if  you  had 
poked  him,  I have  no  doubt  your  finger  would  have 
dented  his  flesh ; a most  respectable  man  also,  as 
our -townsfolk  will  assure  you  when  1 name  I.  T. 
Minor ; and  yet,  I maintain,  a man  of  wood.  He 
lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  behaved  in  it 
like  Gail  Hamilton’s  goose  on  the  track.  After  an 
entire  train  had  passed  over  her,  sitting  between  the 
rails,  “ she  arose,  looked  over  her  shoulder,  as  who 
should  say,  seems  to  me  I heard  something,  and 
waddled  off  with  placid  but  evident  contempt  for  all 
such  flummery.”  He  used  his  little  shred  of  life  as 
the  Chinese  tailor  did  the  new  trowsers,  which  he 
patched  precisely  where  the  old  ones  were  patched. 
Wooden ! why  if  the  legend  be  true,  the  Stylites 
was  infinitely  the  most  impressionable  of  the  two. 
1 say  if  the  legend  be  true,  for  I vouch  only  for  my 
two  men  of  wood. 

One  night,  lying  in  his  bo-1,  I.  T.  Minor  heard 
himself  loudly  called — I.  T.  Minor!  I.  T.  Minor! 
It  was  not  an  hour  at  which  people  are  apt  to  be 
called ; half  past  twelve  by  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantle;  and  the  voice  sounded  from  without;  with- 
in th*:  house  was  6ilent;  besides  the  night  was  wild 
with  rain  and  wind,  coming  with  voices  that  clam- 
ored, and  voices  t^tj  ;Wf|lfd,:»Hd  jnipstiug  against 


the  hopse  with  a wet  rush,  like  waves  and  breaking 
surf ; and  yet  I.  T.  Minor  felt  himself  irresistibly 
compelled  to  get  up  out  of  bis  warm  bed  and  peep, 
shivering,  out  into  the  wet  street ; and  as«he  stood 
at  the  window  came  the  voice  again : I.  T.  Minor ! 
I.  T.  Minor ! more  loudly  and  imperatively  than 
before;  and  though  Mr.  Minor  certainly  intended 
to  get  back  to  bed  at  once  he  got  into  his  boots.in- 
stead ; and  though  assuredly  he  would  never  ven- 
ture out  on  such  a night  and  at  such  an  hour,  he 
found  himself  pullipg  on  his  trowsers,  and  urged  by 
the  terrible  voice,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he  but- 
toned his  great-coat  and  took  down  his  hat,  though 
groaning  all  the  time, 

“Oh  dear!  I wish  it  would  stop.  I shall  be 
obliged  to  go!  I can’t  stop  myself!  Oh  dear! 
what  will  the  neighbors  think,  hearing  my  name 
shouted  all  over  town  ? And  why  dfa't  somebody 
wake  up  ?” 

As  if  people  ever  waked  when  wanted,  and  the 
wife  of  your  bosom,  or  friend  of  your  heart,  did  not 
always  snore  straight  through  your  visitations  of 
toothache  and  ghosts ! The  voice  rang  out  on  the 
night  like  the  heavy  stroke  of  a fire-alarm,  yet  no- 
body stirred.  No  wmdows  were  opened  on  the  op- 
posite side ; no  night-capped  heads  peeped  out  after 
Mr.  I.  T.  Minor  as  he  unwillingly  stepped  from  his 
door  into  the  street ; but  then,  inconsistently  enough, 
from  shame  and  confusion,  at  the  public  nature  of 
this  mysterious  summons,  he  fell  to  wishing  that 
they  would  look  out  and  stop  him  if  they  could. 
He  remembered  certain  garroting  legends,  and 
looked  suspiciously  at  areas  and 'alley-ways,  inky 
head-quarters  of  the  blackness  about  him.  He  ob- 
served to  himself  that  it  was  at  once  disgraceful  and 
ridiculous  for  a respectable  man  of  regular  habits 
to  be  prowling  about  after  midnight  of  the  worst 
night  of  the  season.  Also,  that  an  incredulous 
w orld,  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Minor,  would  lend  a 
doubting  ear  to  stories  of  ghostly  voices  and  irre- 
sistible impulses ; finally,  that  he  was  going  back  at 
once — in  spite  of  all  which  he  wrent  steadily  for- 
ward. 

To  his  astonishment  he  presently  discovered  that 
he  was  not  alone.  Familiar  front-doors  opened, 
one  after  the  other,  and  familiar  great-coats  came 
tramping  heavily  down  the  steps:  Codger  and 
Screwsby,  Box  and  Cox,  almost  every  man  in  the 
row,  in  fact.  I.'T.  Minor  rubbed  his  eyes  with 

“ Why,  where  the  deuce  are  you  going,  Codger  ?” 

“Don’t  you  hear  it?”  returned  Codger,  with  an 
air  of  listening.  “ I thought  it  would  wake  the 
whole  towu  with  its  David  Codger  ! David  Codger! 
Hillo,  Screwsby!  what  brings  you  out?” 

“Don’t  you  hear  it:”  cried  Screwsby,  with  the 
same  air  of  listening.  “Tom  Screwsby!  Tom 
Screwsby ! I tried  to  stay  in  bed  but  I couldn’t,  so 
here  l am !” 

And  they  marched  on  together,  while  Minor  stared 
incredulously  after  them,  doubting  his  senses,  all 
the  time  more  front-doors  opening,  more  people 
crowding  into  the  street,  till  Minor  was  hustled  and 
jostled  on  all  sides  by  a crowd,  for  which  I must 
use  capital  letters  to  express  how  Utterly  and  Entire- 
ly Respectable  they  were,  made  up  of  the  very  Best 
Men,  speaking  after  Mammon,  each  and  all  answer- 
ing, when  questioned,  as  Codger  and  Screwsby  had 
done,  each  wrapped  in  himself  and  unconscious  of 
his  neighbor,  with  the  same  air  of  listening  clearly 
to  his  own  call,  and  deaf  to  the  others,  as  Minor 
heard  only  and  continually  I.  T.  Minor,  above  all 
the  stir ; and  all,  urged  by  the  same  mysterious  im- 
pulse, pressing  onward — where  ? 

Minor  was  asking  himself  that  with  some  pertur- 
bation, when  he  found  himself  in  front  of  his  own 
warehouse,  at  whose  upper  window  stood  the  Wood- 
en Man  at  his  desk.  How  it  was  that  he  could  see 
distinctly  in  that  pitchy  darkness ; how  it  was  that 
the  Wooden  Man  had  raised  his  head  and  stood  look- 
ing straight  at  the  crowd ; how  it  was  that  he  no 
longer  wrote  in  his  ledger  but  held  up  a hand  as  if 
in  appeal  with  the  pen  still  clasped  between  its 
painted  fingers,  or  what  brought  that  pale  girl  there 
on  the  platform  beside  him,  I.  T.  Minor  did  not 
even  ask.  He  accepted  it  all  as  in  sleep  we  do  the 
unnatural  conditions  of  a dream,  and  understood 
that  here  was  a court  of  inquiry : that  here  in  the 
ledger  was  a record  against  him ; that  here,  in  the 
pale  girl,  was  a witness  against  him  and  the  other 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  on  trial  with  him. 
What  he  did  not  comprehend  was  of  what  he  and 
they  could  have  been  guilty.  He  glanced  at  his 
neighbors,  but  Codger,  Screwsby,  and  the  rest,  were 
intent  on  the  pale  girl  about  to  speak.  A half  rec- 
ognition stirred  in  I.  T.  Minor’s  mind.  Where  had 
he  seen  her  ? 

“I  am  sorry,”  commenced  the  girl,  nervously. 
“ I do  not  desire  to  complain.  I did  not  come  here 
of  free-will,  and  I hope  gentlemen  will  not  remem- 
ber it  against  me,  for  though  my  salary  is  small  I 
should  not  like  to  lose  it.  I have  a bed-ridden  broth- 
er and  a mother  to  support ; and  though  teaching 
five  days  out  of  seven  is  certainly  wearing  work, 
yet  I have  continual  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I am 
in  possession  of  such  a resource ; and  I quite  be- 
lieved the  gentlemen  when  they  told  us  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  that  there  was  positively  no  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  they  were  sorry  to  make  us 
wait.  But  it  was  a bitter  disappointment  to  those 
not  so  poor  as  we ; and  to  us,  who  have  always  to 
struggle  so — gentlemen  who  are  not  obliged  to  think 
three  times  over  every  penny  can  hardly  tell  how 
bitter !”  continued  the  girl,  warmly.  “I  have  nine- 
ty-three dollars  a quarter,  out  of  Which  I lay  aside 
so  much  for  rent,  and  so  much  for  fire.  With  the 
rest  we  buy  of  course  just  flour  enough,  just  oil,  just 
sugar,  just  every  thing  enough  to  last  till  relief 
comes  again,  that  is,  next  pay-day,  and  patch,  apd 
watch  our  shoes,  and  dresses,  and  fuel,  and  flour,  and 
lights,  lest  any  thing  should  give  out  before ; so  you 
understand  how  it  is  that  every  thing  runs  out  to- 
gether just  before  pay-day.  There  is  no  more  medi- 
cine for  the  sick  one,  you  are  half-way  down  your 
last  pail  of  coal,  you  have  kneaded  your  last  quart 
of  flour,  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  your  oil  can,  you 
have  promised  to  pay  back  the  money  you  borrowed 
to-morrow,  and  to  settle  certain  bills,  and  can  hard- 
ly, perhaps,  keep  the  old  shoes  on  your  feet  in  which 
you  go  for  the  money  that  you  have  earned  by  three 


months’  hard  work ; and — the  city  has  built  a new 
hall,  or  a tower,  or  the  proper  appropriation  has  not 
been  made,  and  gentlemen  give  ns  drafts,  payable  in 
— what  matter  does  it  make  to  the  eager,  anxious 
ones  at  home  how  many  months,  when  they  have 
already  strained  endurance  to  its  utmost  tension 
and  can  wait  no  longer?  Gentlemen  will  cash  our 
drafts  at  a discount — that  means  seven,  or  ten,  or 
fifteen  dollars  off,  as  the  case  may  be ; but  when  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  keep  alive  on  ninety-three  dol- 
lars, all  told,  how  is  it  possible  to  do  it  on  seven  or 
ten  dollars  less  ? Shall  we  wait,  th  en , till  the  prom- 
ised pay-day,  and  live  on  credit?  That  means, 
gentlemen,  getting  behindhand  every  day  a little 
and  a little  more.  Impossible  to  economize,  and 
u9e  discretion  and  dis ” 

“And  if  it  is, ’’burst  in  I.  T.  Minor,  who  with 
deep  indignation  had  recognized  in  the  girl  a teach- 
er in  a school  of  whose  board  he  was  a member,  “a 
pretty  cause  for  which  to  rout  men  like  us  out  of 
their  beds  at  midnight ! What  can  we  do  about  it  ? 
Is  it  our  fault  if  the  proper  appropriations  are  not 
made  ?” 

“ We  are  very  sorry — ” 

“ Yes,  very  sorry,”  echoed  Codger  & Co. ; “ but 
what  can  we  do?” 

“Do !”  cried  the  Wooden  Man.  “ What  would 
you  have  done,  if  in  your  salaried  days — for  I take 
it,  most  of  you,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  been 
glad  enough  to  receive  a salary — I say  what  would 
you  have  done  if,  after  three  months’  faithful  labor, 
your  employer  had  softly  said  he  was  ‘ very  sorry, ’ 
as  he  presented  you  with  a draft,  due  three  months 
from  date,  because  he  really  would  not  have  the 
money  before  ? How  if  your  employer  was  4 very 
sorry’  in  this  manner,  once  and  again,  sometimes 
for  three  quarters  running,  as  has  happened  to  this 
girl  and  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  similar  po- 
sitions—and  what  you  would  have  done  for  your- 
selves, is  it  not  your  duty,  Christian  men,  to  do  for 
your  brothers,  and  still  more  for  those  who,  be- 
ing women,  especially  appeal  to  you,  as  weaker 
than  yourselves  ? If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  then,  when  he  fails  to  get  it,  there  is  a wrong 
somewhere,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  find  it  out ; and 
that  the  girl  has  spoken  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
I bear  witness;  for  here,  as  I stand  above  your 
heads,  I write  down,  day  after  day,  the  sighs,  the 
struggles,  the  patience,  the  disappointments,  the 
suspense,  of  men  and  women  in  positions  like  hers ; 
and  the  dullness,  blindness,  hardness,  and  stupidity 
toward  them  of  men  like  you.  Rouse  you  out  of 
your  beds,  indeed ! Why,  it  has  roused  a Wooden 
Man  to  speech.  I protest  I am  heartily  glad  of 
the  condemnation  that  has  come  upon  you !” 

At  the  word  “condemnation,”  Codger,  Screwsby, 
I.  T.  Minor,  and  the  rest,  looked  blankly  at  each 
other,  while  the  pale  girl  made  a deprecating  mo- 
tion, instantly  checked  by  the  Wooden  Man. 

“ There  has  been  lately,”  he  went  on,  in  his  dry, 
hard  voice,  “a  deficit  of  air  unparalleled  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  world.  Of  the  cause  I am  un- 
able to  speak,  but  I can  confidently  assure  you  that 
the  deficiency  will  be  supplied  in  three  days’  time 
at  the  least  Meantime,  by  accurate  computation, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
air  about  the  globe  to  supply  each  individual  with 
his  usual  quota,  and  it  has  been  decided,  for  very 
evident  reasons,  that  the  atmospheric  dearth  shall 
fall  principally  on  you  gentlemen  here  assembled.” 

Here  there  was  a murmur  and  commotion  in  the 
crowd,  quickly  silenced  by  the  Wooden  Man,  who 
continued  with  an  unpleasant  chuckle  : 

“ We  are  aware  that  you  are  fully  entitled  to  as 
much  air  as  will  sufficient]}’  inflate  your  lungs  at 
every  breath ; but  what  can  the  Board  of  Winds 
and  Currents  do  ? We  have  not  the  air  on  hand ; 
and  we  can  only  pledge  you  our  honor  that  in  three 
days’  time  matters  will  return  to  their  usual  course. 
Meantime  you  will  receive  but  half  the  usual  amount 
of  air  at  each  breath.  You  will,  also,  occasionally 
find  yourself  entirely  without  any  breath  at  all, 
and  w ill  then  be  obliged  to  borrow  of  some  more 
fortunate  neighbor — say,  some  teller  of  interminable 
stories,  or  an  incurable  scold.  We  are  very  sorry, 
but  really,  gentlemen,  we  are  doing  for  you  the  best 
we  can.” 

“ Shameful !”  commenced  I.  T.  Minor,  indignant- 
ly ; but  his  protest  was  cut  short  by  a new  and  dis- 
agreeable sensation — not  precisely  that  of  choking, 
but  a continual  impression  and  apprehension  that 
he  should  shortly  come  to  that.  He  inflated  his 
chest  to  its  utmost,  opened  his  mouth  at  its  widest, 
but  the  result  was  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  before. 
He  looked  about  on  his  neighbors ; they  were  gasp- 
ing like  himself.  He  glanced  appealingly  at  the 
Wooden  Man,  but  he  was  again  as  stolidly  intent 
on  his  ledger  as  ever. 

Day  was  breaking  when  Minor  reached  his  home, 
but  nobody  had  observed  his  absence;  neither  did 
any  one  at  breakfast  perceive  that  he  w as  in  a half- 
strangled  condition.  Going  down-tow  n at  business- 
hoursj  from  force  of  habit,  he  found  no  one  sharper- 
sighted  than  at  home,  till  suddenly,  while  talking 
prices  in  his  warehouse,  as  the  Wooden  Man  had 
warned  him,  he  lost  breath  entirely. 

“Heart  alive,  man!  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?”  cried  old  Brown,  who  was  talking  with  him, 
jumping  backward  in  a fright. 

“ Give — give — ” gurgled  Minor ; but  not  anoth- 
er word  could  he  get  out  till,  catching  a chance 
breath  of  his  alarmed  companion,  he  recovered  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  been  seized. 

“ Singular  attacks — very !”  remarked  old  Brown, 
suspiciously. 

“ Oh,  it’s  nothing — nothing — subject  to  it — hered- 
itary, you  know !”  explained  Minor,  confusedly ; but 
a few  moments  after  he  was  seized  again — breath 
entirely  gone,  and  black  in  the  face.  Men  ran  on 
all  sides  to  find  remedies  and  a physician. 

“No ; air — air!”  gasped  Minor,  faintly. 

“Yes,  yes;  give  him  air,”  said  every  hotly,  get- 
ting away  from  him,  and  so  removing  from  the  un- 
lucky man  all  chance  of  borrowing  a breath,  and 
he^fticked  and  struggled  in  a frenzy  of  despair. 
Just  then  Codger  passed  by,  but,  as  Minor  looked 
imploringly  at  him,  shook  his  head — had  not  breath 
enough  for  himself,  poor  fellow ! and  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  a friendly  puff  of  wind  the  next  paragraph 


w'ould  have  been  I.  T.  Minor’s  obituary.  As  it  was, 
be  lost  his  bargain,  his  wealthy  customer  not  hav- 
ing time  to  wait,  and  gainod  the  desirable  reputa- 
tion of  being  subject  to  fits. 

“I  shall  be  ruined — ruined  and  dead  before  the 
three  days  are  half  over,”  said  Minor,  mournfully, 
to  himself,  trying  to  make  half  a breath  answer  for 
a whole  one,  and  quaking  in  anticipation  of  no 
breath  at  all,  when  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the 
shoulder,  and  heard  Mrs.  Minor’s  voice : 

4 4 Why,  I.  T. , wake  up ! wake  up,  I say  1 What 
are  you  groaning  about?” 

At  least  that  is  the  way  in  which  friends  of  the 
family  try  to  blunt  the  point  of  the  story:  rather 
call  it  nightmare,  you  see,  than  admit,  as  some  say, 
that  I.  T.  Minor  was  actually  wandering  abroad  all 
night,  and  came  home  at  daybreak,  haggard  and 
nearly  dead,  declaring  that  he  had  lived  three  hor- 
rible days  in  one  night.  To  this  ending  I incline, 
hut,  as  an  impartial  historian,  give  both  versions. 
Take  your  choice.  I vouch  but  for  two  things — 
and  those,  as  I said  in  the  beginning,  my  two  wood- 
en men.  For  two  things?  No.  For  three:  for 
the  sad  truth  of  that  pale  girl’s  trembling  story 
also. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Police  “Intelligence.” — Them  isn’t  any! 

Why  are  the  ladies  of  the  Ballet  very  kind  to  their  re- 
lations ?— Because  they  are  so  fond  of  their  grand-pas. 


Love  is  as  necessary  to  a woman’s  heart  as  a fashiona- 
ble bonnet  to  her  head.  Indeed,  we  think,  rather  more 
so;  for  nothing  less  than  a large  measure  of  love  will  con- 
tent her;  whereas  the  recent  fashion  has  shown  that  she 
can  be  satisfied  with  a very  little  bonnet. 


Milton  was  asked,  “ How  is  it  that  in  some  countries  a 
king  is  allowed  to  take  his  place  on  the  throne  at  fourteen 
years  but  may  not  marry  until  he  is  eighteen?”  “Be- 
cause,” said  the  poet,  “it  is  easier  to  govern  a kingdom 
than  a woqum." 

SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  a Paper 
will  be  read  “ On  the  Pace  of  the  Snail,”  with  a rider  “ On 
Us  Gallop.” 

At  an  extraordinary  inerting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So. 
ciety  a Paper  will  be  read  “ On  an  Infusion  of  New  Blood." 


The  last  dog  story  is  of  two  (legs  who  fell  to  fighting  in 
a saw-mill.  In  the  course  of  the  tussel  one  of  the  dogs 
went  plump  against  a saw  in  rapid  motion,  which  cut  him 
in  two  instanter.  The  hind  legs  ran  away,  but  the  fore 
legs  continued  to  fight  and  whipped  the  other  dog. 


Sticking  to  the  Last.— The  cobblers  of  Nantes  have 
recently  been  on  strike  because  the  name  of  their  patron 
saint,  Crispin,  was  not  included  in  the  Almtuiac  Xantais. 
The  authorities,  out  of  regnrd  for  the  soles  of  the  people, 
corrected  the  calendar,  and  the  pride  of  the  craft  was 
heel’d.  The  disturbance  was  thus  allayed,  and  the  cob- 
blers, who  threatened  to  come  to  blows,  returned  to  their 
wax. 


* KISSING. 

“Oh,  quit— get  out— now  don’t  you— 

I really  wish  you  wouldn’t  l 
Oh,  quit — will  you  ? — get  out ! 

You  know  you  ought  to  shouldn't. 

“ There,  now,  you’ve  got  it— oh,  be  still ! 
You  Bha'n’t  have  any  more; 

You’ve  got — oh,  take  away  your  face ! — 
What  no  man  got  before. 

“Once  more? — there— that’ll  do — don't. 
You've  rumpled  up  my  hair; 

If  you’ll  but  quit,  I’ll  give  you  one — r 
Now  take  it — there— there— there  I” 


NEW  TAXES. 

For  each  curl  on  a lady's  head  above  ten,  five  cents. 

For  wearing  a low-necked  dress,  one  dollar. 

For  wearing  hoops  larger  than  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
eight  cents  for  each  hoop. 

For  Bleeping  in  church,  ten  dollars. 

Seeing  a lady  home  from  church,  twenty  cents. 

For  every  flirtation,  ten  cents. 

For  kissing  a pretty  girl,  one  dollar. 

Each  pretty  lady  to  be  taxed  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  she  to  fix  the  estimate  of  her  own 
beauty. 

Old  bachelors  over  thirty  are  taxed  ten  dollars,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment  to  Utah. 


A wag  thus  eulogizes  his  musical  attainments : “I  know 
two  tones;  the  one  is  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  the  other 
isn’t;  I always  sing  the  latter.” 


When  are  two  potatoes  precisely  alike  ?— When  they’re 
pared. 


The  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best. 


Brewers’  Language— He  brew. 


A Parting  Injunction— A decree  in  the  Divorce  Court. 


You  needn't  have  such  reverence  for  truth  as  always 
to  stand  at  an  awful  distance  from  it. 


A Man  most  open  to  Conviction.— The  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 


A petroleum  family  has  lately  started  in  fashionable 

life,  whose  parlor  is  said  to  be  so  brilliantly  furnished 
that  they  look  at  it  only  once  a month,  and  then  they  do 
it  through  smoked  glass. 


Man,  says  the  anatomist,  changes  entirely  every  seven 
years;  “therefore,"  says  Jones,  “my  tailor  should  not 
ask  me  for  the  bill  I contracted  in  1S5S— I am  not  the 
same  person — hence  I owe  him  nothing." 


When  your  wife  is  silent,  hold  the  baby  for  her.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  much  as  she  can  do  to  hold  her  tongue. 


“Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  a plaintiff  to  one  of  his 
witnesses,  “for  what  you  said  in  this  cause.”  “ Ah,  Sir,” 
replied  the  conscientious  witness,  “but  just  think  what  I 
didn't  say.” 


“ Whv  do  you  drive  such  a pitiful-looking  carcass  aa 
that  ? Why  don’t  you  put  a heavier  coat  of  flesh  on  him, 
Pat?"  “A  heavier  coat  of  flesh  I By  the  powers,  the 
poor  creature  can  hardly  carry  what  little  there  is  on  him 
now !’’ 


Scandal  is  ft  bit  of  false  money,  and  he  who  passes  it  is 
frequently  as  bad  as  he  who  originally  utters  it. 


Some  men  are  like  cats.  You  may  stroke  the  fur  the 
right  way  for  years,  and  hear  nothing  but  purring;  but 
accidentally  tread  on  the  tail,  and  all  metnoiy  of  former 
kindness  is  obliterated. 


“Who’s  there?”  said  Robinson,  one  cold  winter  night, 
disturbed  in  his  repose  by  some  one  knocking  at  the  street- 
door.  “A  friend,"  was  the  answer.  “What  do  you 
want?"  “ Want  to  stay  here  all  night-"  “Queer  taste 
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A TALE  FOR  THE  TIME. 

Two  dogs,  one  day,  adown  the  street 
"Were  trotting,  holding  converse  meet; 

For  dogs,  whatever  man  may  teach, 

Have  wondrous  faculty  of  speech, 

And  tell  each  other  many  a story 
Not  too  much  to  their  masters’  glory— 

Two  bull-dogs,  a good-natured  race, 

When  man  their  nature  don’t  debase. 

Says  Bob,  “I  heard  them  say  last  night 
They’ve  made  a match,  and  we’re  to  light. 

Quiet  beneath  old  Scroggins’  chair 
And  stretch’d  out  with  a sleepy  air, 

I lay,  while  they  with  pipes  and  gin 
Belch’d  smoke  and  suck’d  the  poison  in : 

And  first  they  talk’d  about  our  weight, 

And  then  our  pluck ; and  long  debate 
They  held  about  our  several  ways 
Of  1 going  in’  with  just  such  praise 
As,  if  we  were  such  fools  as  they, 

Wight  make  us  vain  of  what  they  say.” 

Quoth  Tom,  “ I’m  sorry,  Bob,  to  hear  it : 

A bite  or  so,  mind,  I don’t  fear  it; 

If  any  stranger  dog  should  come 
Lurking  about  my  place  at  homo, 

Thinking  to  cut  me  out  with  Rose, 

Or  snatch  my  bone  before  my  nose, 

I’d  pitch  into  him  with  a will, 

And  prove  I have  both  pluck  and  skill. 

But  you  and  I,«old  Bob,  are  friends; 

Each  in  a quarrel  always  lends 
T’other  his  help,  and  when  we  rally 
Foes  best  he  off— we’ll  clear  the  alley.” 

“What  can  we  do,  Tom?  ’tis  our  trade; 

High  bets  upon  ‘the  event’  are  laid: 

My  master ’s  now  sleek  as  a beagle, 

Clears  all  before  him  at  the  Eagle  ; 

Yours  is  not  quite  in  such  high  feather, 

But,  Tom,  when  they  pit  us  together 
Both  cash  and  credit  will  be  flowing, 

Though  where  cash  comes  from  there’s  no  know'ing, 
As  if  they  got  no  end  of  toddies 
And  grub  out  of  our  mangled  bodies.” 

“I  tell  you,  Bob,”  says  Tom,  “they’re  brewing 
Fun  for  themselves,  but  our  undoing. 

Why,  boy,  when  once  we’re  set  to  win 
Nor  yon  nor  I shall  e’er  give  in ; 

Wherever  once  we  fix  our  teeth 
We  hold  as  long  as  we  have  breath: 

Of  one  of  us  the  death  is  sure, 

The  other  maim'd  beyond  all  cure, 

And  all  because  these  two-legged  brutes 
Live  of  our  sufferings  on  the  fruits. 

Now  look  you,  Bob,  if  I and  you 
Were  only  to  each  other  true 
We’d  read  these  varmints  such  a lesson 
They’d  never  find  the  sense  to  guess  on.” 

“What  would  you  do?” 

“What  would  I do? 

Serve  them  as  they’d  make  me  serve  you — 
Show  them  your  teeth.  Doa’t  look  dismay’d, 
You  say  you’re  not  of  death  afraid; 

The  worst  can  happen  is  to  die, 

And  let  them  kill  you,  Bob,  not  I.” 

What  happen’d  after  this  converse 
It  might  be  irksome  to  rehearse. 

But  out  of  a low  hovel  rush’d 
One  eve,  a crowd  together  crush’d, 

Following  amain  with  sticks  and  staves 

Two  dogs,  and  furiously  raves 

One  ruffian,  “ Why,  the  curs  arc  mad ! 

Kill  ’em!”  Each  passing  man  and  lad 
Joins  in  the  cry,  “Mad  dog!  mad  dog!” 

One  brains  the  foremost  with  a log, 

The  other,  maimed  with  many  blows, 

Lays  by  his  old  friend's  ear  his  nose, 

And  just  growls  out,  “So  let  ’em  think. 

To  us  whore  just  upon  death’s  brink, 

A word  is  naught;  but  ‘mad  dog’s’  bite 
Shall  haunt  our  slayers  day  and  night, 

And  those  who’d  kill  us  in  this  sort 
Learn  not  to  madden  us  for  sport.” 

With  that  he  lick’d  his  comrade’s  face 
And  died — with  bull-dog  hero’s  grace. 


THREE  OF  THEM. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  goes  by  comparison. 
Amidst  the  dead  level  of  the  prairies  it  would  take 
a very  little  mole-hill  to  make  a mountain  ; and  it 
would  require  a different  girl  to  dazzle  in  New  York 
society  from  the  one  who  finds  it  no  task  to  be  queen 
of  healts  in  a country  village.  Hetty  May  was 
quite  a belle  in  Danbury.  She  was  jirst  a piece  of 
pink  and  white  prettiness.  Her  father  and  mother 
had  been  charmed  by  this  same  prettiness  from  her 
babyhood,  and  had  unconsciously  done  homage  to 
it  all  their  lives.  Her  two  older  sisters,  Hannah 
and  Huldali,  had  never  been  too  good  to  help  their 
mother  with  the  housework.  They  had  baked  and 
brewed,  scoured  floors  and  washed  milk-pans,  and 
been  healthy  and  happy  and  womanly  in  spite  of  it. 

Hannah  married  first,  and  Huldah  two  years  aft- 
erward. Then  the  neighbors  thought  Hetty  would 
have,  as  they  expressed  it,  “to  come  into  it.”  But 
Deacon  May  and  his  wife  had  other  views.  They 
hired  a stout  woman  in  the  kitchen ; for  Mrs.  May 
said  she  “wasn’t  so  strong  as  she  used  ter  be,  and 
she  needed  somethin’  more’ll  a gel and  then  they 
sent  fifteen-years ’-old  Miss  Hetty  away  to  boarding- 
school.  In  two  years’  time  she  finished  her  educa- 
tion. I use  this  term  advisedly,  for  Hetty  was  not 
one  of  those  to  whom  life  is  a continual  schoolmas- 
ter. She  would  remain,  mentally,  very  much  as 
those  two  years  left  her.  In  them  she  had  learned 
to  paint  flowers,  and  work  worsted,  and  embroider 
collars  and  cuffs.  This,  besides  acquiring  a certain 
amount  of  taste  in  dress,  was  about  all.  She  had 
recited  lessons,  to  be  sure,  in  botany  and  history, 
and  some  of  the  ologies,  but  they  had  passed  into 
one  of  her  pretty  pink  ears  and  out  at  the  other,  and 
left  her  the  same  empty-hended  little  Hetty  after 
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But  her  parents  saw  no  lack.  To  them,  at  least, 
she  was 

“Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls." 

And  not  to  them  oqly.  Every  unmarried  man  in 
Danbury  was  in  love  with  her.  Phil  Rawson,  the 
clerk  in  the  dry-goods  store,  always  grew  senti- 
mental when  she  bought  a calico  dress  of  him ; and 
when  the  purchase  was  a pair  of  boots,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  try  them  on,  his  emotions  transcended 
expression,  and  his  expressions  transcended  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Nichols,  the  singing-master,  thought  her 
voice  the  divinest  music  in  the  world,  though  she 
always  sharped  a little,  aud  quite  often  sang  out  of 
tune.  Tom  Mansfield,  who  owned  his  owu  farm 
and  drove  a stylish  pair  of  horses,  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  to  see  her  mistress  of  all ; and,  indeed, 
Tom  was  a good  fellow,  and  she  might  have  done 
very  much  worse.  Sam  Reeves,  also,  worshiped 
her  from  afar,  with  silent  devotion  ; as  inched  he 
ought,  for  he  was  the  village  blacksmith,  and  there 
was  an  aristocracy  even  in  Danbury. 

No  wonder  Hetty’s  pretty,  foolish,  little  golden 
head  was  almost  turned.  If  the  little  heart  had  not 
been  tender  and  loyal,  in  spite  of  its  lightness  aud 
vanity,  she  would  have  been  unendurable.  As  it 
was,  somehow,  every  one  loved  her,  even  the  rest 
of  the  girls  in  the  village,  though  she  charmed  their 
lovers  away,  and  had  so  many  beaux  to  her  string 
that  she  amused  herself  by  counting  them,  as  she 
might  have  counted  the  beads  on  her  rosary,  if  she 
had  been  a devout  little  Romanist,  caring  no  more 
for  one  of  them  than  another.  Her  parents  were  in 
no  hurry,  either,  to  have  her  make  her  choice.  She 
was  but  young,  as  they  often  said  to  each  other,  and 
it  did  them  good  to  see  her  round.  She  didn’t  do 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  somehow  the  house  would  be 
a different  place  without  her  pretty  face,  her  bits  of 
worsted  work  here,  her  vases  there,  with  a sprig  of 
honey-suckle  in  one,  a bunch  of  violets  in  another. 
Sage  matrons  grumbled  and  gossiped  about  the  idle 
ways  in  which  “ Miss  May”  let  her  daughter  go  on  ; 
but  for  my  part,  considering  that  the  Deacon  had 
money  enough,  and  was  quite  able  to  afford  tiie  in- 
dulgence of  something  pleasant  just  to  look  at,  I 
really  think  the  aforesaid  pink  and  white  prettiness 
of  Hetty’s  was  worth  more  to  him  than  any  thing 
she  could  have  done  with  her  hands.  Do  we  com- 
plain of  a rosebush  because  it  does  not  bear  goose- 
berries, or  a lily  because  it  is  not  a pumpkin  vine? 

Just  at  this  juncture  a new  minister  was  settled 
in  Danbury.  He  was  a single  man,  and  therefore, 
as  was  but  natural,  he  came  to  the  Deacon’s  to 
board.  Hetty  had  never  seen  quite  the  like  of  this 
Reverend  Walter  Calthorpe.  lie  wus  not  at  all 
after  the  Danbury  pattern.  She  saw  him  first  at 
supper  in  her  father’s  house ; for  she  had  not  been 
w ell,  and  so  had  missed  being  at  church  when  ho 
preached  his  trial  sermon.  She  had  a little  vague 
dread  of  ministers — an  association  of  dullness  and 
stiffness  and  severity.  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  disarming  this  one  that  she  made  a ravish- 
ing toilet  before  she  appeared  in  his  presence ; and 
came  down,  sylph-like  and  bewitching,  in  the  dainti- 
est of  delicate  muslins,  w ith  ribbons  as  blue  as  her 
eyes  at  her  throat  and  in  her  bright  hair.  Her 
cheeks  crimsoned  with  blushes  beneath  Mr.  Cal- 
tliorpe’s  admiring  gaze,  and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  any  thing  so  pretty  in  his  life. 

It  was  the  first  of  May  when  the  new  minister 
came,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Iletty  progressed 
rapidly.  It  grew  with  the  flowers,  and  blossomed 
witli  the  roses ; or,  at  least,  by  the  time  the  Rever- 
end Waller  had  put  the  first  one  in  her  hair  he 
thought  himself  very  deeply  in  love  witli  her  in- 
deed. He  probably  would  have  told  her  so  if  he 
had  not  been  a minister;  kut.he  had  a sort  of  creed 
that  ministers  must  be  above  the  hasty  impulses  of 
ordinary  humanity;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  it 
behooved  him  to  wait  until  he  had  considered  the 
matter  % little  more  thoroughly.  I do  not  know, 
however,  how  long  this  resolution  would  have  been 
likely  to  hold  out  if  another  actor  had  not  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  affairs. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Deacon  May  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Vandervere,  his  only  sister.  She 
had  married  quite  out  of  the  Deacon’s  sphere.  She 
seldom  came  to  Danbury,  and  had  not  even  written 
to  him  for  nearly  two  years.  This  letter,  therefore, 
was  something  of  an  event.  The  Deacon  brought 
it  home  from  the  post-office  unopened,  and  did  not 
take  it  from  his  pocket  until  supper  was  over,  and 
Hetty  and  Mr.  Calthorpe  had  wandered  into  the 
porch,  as  usual,  and  sat  there  enjoying  the  balmy 
beauty  and  stillness  of  the  summer  night.  Then 
the  good  man  drew  his  chair  close  to  his  wife  and 
the  lamp,  put  on  his  spectacles,  carefully  broke  the 
seal  of  bis  sister’s  epistle,  and  read  it  aloud.  It 
contained  a request  that  they  would  receive,  for 
July  and  August,  heri youngest  daughter.  Violet, 
she  said,  was  not  well— a little  tired  witli  the  past 
winter,  in  which  she  had  been  out  a great  deal— and 
wanted  to  go  into  the  country  to  recruit,  and  thought 
she  could  not  be  so  happy  any  where  else  as  with 
her  nearest  relatives.  Violet  Vandervere  would 
have  smiled,  at  least,  over  that  passage  in  her  mo- 
ther’s letter.  It  was  certainly  an  embellishment, 
but  then  Mrs.  Vandervere  was  given  to  embellish- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Good  Mistress  May  listened 
with  some  discomposure  as  her  husband  read.  At 
last  she  said,  rather  ruefully, 

“I  s’pose  there  ain’t  no  way  but  ter  let  her 
come?” 

“Why  should  there  be  any  other  way?”  the 
Deacon  asked,  with  surprise  in  his  tone.  “’Tain’t 
like  you,  Huldy,  not  to  hev  a welcome  ready  for 
ennv  of  my  friends.” 

“ ’Tain’t  that,  you  know  it  ain’t,  Abijah.  I was 
only  thinkin’  about  the  minister.” 

“Wa’al,  he  won’t  interfere.  We’ve  got  more 
rooms  than  one  in  the  house.  She  needn’t  disturb 
him.” 

“No,”  with  a doubtful  panse ; “but you  see  I do 
think  he’s  beginnin’  to  like  our  Hetty,  and  seems 
ter  me  she’s  jnst  fit  for  him.  There  ain’t  nobody 
else  in  Danbury  that  she  is  fit  for,  any  way.” 

I f one  thing  vexed  Deacon  May’s  righteous  soul 
more  than  another  it  wus  the  slightest  approach  to 
match-making.  It  was  almost  enough  to  make 
him  cross,  even  to  his  wife ; but  he  was  determined 


to  bring  out  her  idea  more  fully.  So  he  only  ut- 
tered, after  the  manner  of  a true  Yankee,  an  inter- 
rogative— 

“ Wa’al  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  I’ve  heerd  that  Violet  Vandervere  is  a 
regular  high-flier,  and  mighty  hausum  to  hoot.” 

“All  the  more  reason  she  should  come  here, 
then,”  the  Deacon  said,  with  Jove-like  solemnity, 
aqd  a 6cowl  in  his  forehead  which  his  wife  under- 
stood. “If  the  minister  can’t  like  Hetty  with 
Violet  Vandervere  beside  her,  I don’t  want  him  to 
like  her  at  all.  If  he  has  enny  notion  o’  Hetty,  I 
look  on  it  as  a kind  o’  special  providence  that 
t’other  one’s  cornin’  jest  now.  For  my  part  I ain’t 
in  enny  hurry  to  lose  my  one  gel.” 

Mrs.  May  knew  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said ; fso , like  a woman  both  meek  and  wise,  she 
held  her  peace  while  her  husband  answered  his  sis- 
ter’s letter. 

Just  as  ho  was  finishing  it  Hetty — out  on  the 
porch  looking  at  the  moon  with  Mr.  Calthorpe — 
was  saying : 

“It’s  curious  how  different  you  are  from  all  the 
other  ministers  that  I ever  saw.” 

“And  it’s  stranger  still  how  different  you  are 
from  all  the  other  girls  that  I ever  saw,”  the  minis- 
ter answered,  with  a trace  both  of  gallantry  and  of 
tenderness  in  his  manner. 

He  might  have  said  something  yet  more  particu- 
lar if  the  Deacon,  being  through  with  his  letter,  had 
not  fancied  it  to  be  bedtime,  and  appeared  in  the 
doorway  as  a hint  that  he  was  ready  for  family 
prayers. 

Two  weeks  after  that  Miss  Vandervere  came. 
Mr.  Calthorpe  saw  from  his  study  window  a tall, 
graceful  figure,  clad  in  gray,  get  out  of  the  stage- 
coach ; but  the  face  was  so  wrapped  in  blue  veil 
that  he  could  catch  no  glimpse  of  it,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  sermon  with  a feeling  of  half  vexation 
that  lie  should  not  have  Hetty  to  himself  any  more. 
Habit  is  so  much ; and  he  had  got  quite  used  to  en- 
joying her  pretty,  coaxing  ways,  and  depending  on 
her  for  his  entertainment. 

It  was  at  tea  that  Miss  Vandervere  first  dawned 
•on  him,  as  Hetty  had  done  before — a very  different 
dawning  this,  however  — one  of  Church’s  tropic 
scenes,  full  of  mysterious  splendors,  after  one  of 
Bellows’s  cool,  spring  landscapes.  Some  people 
said  Miss  Vandervere  had  been  called  violet  in  a 
spirit  of  prophecy.  I do  not  agree  w ith  them.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unlike  than  was  this  stately, 
radiant  Violet  to  her  simple  namesakes  of  the  wood- 
land, in  all  except  the  one  item  of  the  color  of  her 
eyes.  They  were  a deep,  dark,  purplish  blue— just 
violet  She  wore  the  same  color,  too,  as  if  she 
meant  to  make  her  name  seem  symbolical,  and  al- 
ways there  hung  about  her  a faint  breath  of  that 
sweetest  of  sweet  odors  which  every  one  knows  who 
has  ever  held  in  his  hand  a bunch  of  freshly-gath- 
ered English  violets. 

She  did  not  say  much  this  first  night— she  im- 
pressed rather  by  silence  than  by  speech,  by  man- 
ner than  by  demonstration.  But  Reverend  Walter 
Calthorpe  caught  himself  watching  the  languid 
grace  of  her  motions ; listening  eageily  for  her  few 
w ords — merely  the  necessary  answ  ers  to  the  com- 
pliments of  the  table,  and  the  inquiries  made  about 
her  journey — as,  with  all  the  impression  he  thought 
Hetty  had  made  upon  him,  he  had  certainly  never 
watched  and  listened  to  her. 

“I  did  not  know  there  were  such  women  in  the 
world,”  he  said  to  himself  that  night. 

“I  fancy  I can  got  through  the  two  months.” 
This  was  Miss  Vandervere’s  thought  after  Hetty 
had  left  her  alone.  “ This  country  parson  will  do 
excellently  to  keep  me  in  practice.  I guess  he  and 
Hetty  have  been  imagining  themselves  in  love, 
and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  take  him  away  from  her, 
especially  since  I don’t  want  him  myself,  only  that 
1 know  they  would  make  each  other  utterly  miser- 
able. When  he  got  satisfied  with  looking  at  her 
pretty  face,  and  expected  to  find  a companion  in 
her,  lie  would  see  his  mistake,  and  she  would  break 
her  heart  with  trying  in  vain  to  come  up  to  his 
standard.  So  I shall  do  them  a good  turn  by  break- 
ing it  all  up,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  break.” 

Satisfied  in  her  own  mind,  by  this  reasoning,  of 
the  complete  rectitude  and  harmlessness  of  her  in- 
tentions, she  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Nor  was 
she  far  wrong  in  her  estimates — the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mr.  Calthorpe 
tried  to  go  back  to  his  unfinished  sennon,  but  some- 
how it  was  hard  W'ork — yesterday's  zeal  and  in- 
spiration seemed  to  have  left  him.  He  heard  Hetty 
laughing  and  talking  gayly  below,  and  now  and 
then  another  voice,  not  Hetty’s,  hut  one  which, 
low  as  it  was,  stole  very  clearly  to  his  ear.  He 
could  not  descant  to  his  ow  n satisfaction  upon  pre- 
destination. Was  he  predestined  to  fall  in  love,  he 
asked  himself,  and  then  was  unutterably  shocked  at 
the  irreverence  of  his  own  thoughts.  He  got  up, 
unlocked  a box,  and  looked  over  the  two  years’  ser- 
lnons  he  had  preached  at  his  other  parish.  Hither- 
to, ever  since  he  came  to  Danbury,  he  had  preached 
a new  sermon  every  Sunday.  Hetty’s  fascinations 
had  been  of  the  mild  kind,  and  had  never  interfered 
with  his  regular  duties.  Milk  and  water  he  called 
her  now  in  his  thoughts;  and  then  he  wondered  if 
the  other  were  not  more  like  the  potent  draught 
which  the  Easterns  call  bhang — was  she  going  to 
intoxicate  him  against  his  will? 

The  fresh  air  would  do  him  good,  maybe.  At 
any  rate  why  shouldn’t  he  give  himself  a summer 
vacation,  since  his  parish  had  made  no  such  gener- 
ous arrangement?  He  might  preach  old  sermons 
for  the  next  two  months,  and  no  one  would  be  any 
the  wiser.  Without  doubt  the  old  ones  would  be  a 
great,  deal  better,  and  do  more  good,  than  any  he 
could  write  now,  with  those  summer  heats  oppress- 
ing him.  So  he  went  down  stairs,  and  there  the  two 
girls  were  in  the  entry.  Of  course  that  was  why  he 
had  heard  their  voices  so  plainly — no  wonder  he 
couldn't  write. 

“ Are  you  afraichpf  rattlesnakes,  Mr.  Calthorpe?” 
Miss  Vandervere  asked,  as  she  got  up  from  the  low- 
er stair  to  let  him  pass. 

For  a moment,  as  he  met  her  glittering,  danger- 


ous eyes,  with  a strange,  subtle  ray  in  them,  he 
wondered  if  she  were  talking  in  metaphor ; hut  sho 
quietly  explained  herself. 

“ because  I wanted  to  climb  Blue  Hill— it  looks 
so  lovely  in  the  distance— and  Hetty  is  afraid.  She 
says  a man  went  there  once  and  saw  a rattlesnake 
and  she  was  just  telling  me  whether  the  man  killed 
the  snake  or  the  snake  ate  the  man — which  was 
it,  Hetty?” 

“ The  man  killed  the  snake,”  Hetty  answered, 
simply,  quite  innocent  of  all  comprehension  of  bad- 
inage ; “ but  I believe  the  snake  would  have  bitten 
him,  only  his  boots  w’ere  so  thick — cowhide.” 

“ Have  you  any  cowhide  boots,  Mr.  Calthorpe?” 
Miss  Vandervere  asked,  looking  so  gravely  into  his 
face  that  he  felt  the  corners  of  his  mouth  quivering 
in  spite  of  himself  with  laughter. 

“ No,  but  I have  a stout  cane,  and  no  fear  of 
snakes  before  my  eyes  just  now.  Shall  we  go  to 
Blue  Hill?” 

“ ‘ My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure  l’ " 

Miss  Vandervere  quoted ; then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  flashing  a subtle,  magnetic  ray  from  under 
her  long  lashes.  “Yes,  Mr.  Calthorpe,  we  will  go 
to  Blue  Hill.” 

“And  Hetty?”  Mr.  Calthorpe  questioned,  turn- 
ing to  her  with  a smile  which  brightened  the  girl’s 
day,  though  she  hardly  knew  it 

“/  must  keep  far  enough  off  from  the  snakes,” 
she  answered,  laughingly.  “ I will  go  with  you, 
though,  to  the  meadow,  and  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  with  my  tatting  till  you  come  down.” 

“And  we  will  climb  the  Hill  Difficulty,”  said 
Miss  Vandervere,  her  eyes  kindling  a little.  “ Come, 
Sir  Knight!” 

So  little  Hetty  sat  contentedly  at  the  hill’s  foot, 
and  Mr.  Calthorpe  went  up  into  the  clouds  with 
Violet  Vandervere.  Into  the  clouds,  indeed ; and 
I think  in  the  enchanted  air  his  head  grew’  dizzy, 
and  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  They  stood 
on  the  summit  of  Blue  Hill,  and  Miss  Vandervere 
took  off  her  hat  and  let  the  sunbeams  glitter  in  her 
bronze  hair  and  the  winds  toss  it.  Her  great  eyes 
kindled  with  a sort  of  inspiration ; for— and  herein, 

I think,  was  the  secret  of  her  power — underneath 
all  the  coquetry  and  recklessness  of  her  moods  lay 
an  inborn,  passionate  worship  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  true.  Mr.  Calthorpe  felt  this  in  her — under- 
stood it  without  any  words.  He  would  never  have 
cared  to  stand  on  the  hill-top  with  Hetty,  but  it 
was  a revelation  to  stand  there  with  Miss  Vander- 
vere. It  seemed  that  earth  and  air  and  sky  had 
new  meanings;  and  yet  he  looked  at  none  of  them 
so  earnestly  as  at  her  eyes,  with  the  great  wavos 
of  light  flooding  them  like  the  sea,  her  parted,  trem- 
ulous lips,  the  color  coming  and  going  in  her  cheek. 

“Let  us  go,”  she  said  at  last.  “One  does  not 
care  to  feel  like  this  too  long.” 

So  they  went  down  to  Hetty  and  her  tatting. 
Could  Walter  Calthorpe  help  it  if  he  felt  that  it 
was  going  down  in  more  senses  than  one  ? 

My  story  is  almost  too  simple  to  tell ; and  yet  it 
must  be  worth  something  for  its  truth.  There  was 
not  even  the  excitement  of  rivalry.  Very  soon  Mr. 
Calthorpe  ceased  to  think  of  Hetty  at  ail.  Violet 
Vandervere  dazzled  her  out  of  sight— just  as  when 
the  sun  shines  you  can  see  no  star  in  all  the  heav- 
ens. She  talked,  she  sang,  she  walked,  she  sat 
still,  she  was  silent — each  phase,  glorified  by  some 
mysterious  grace,  seemed  more  bewildering  than 
the  other.  It  Mas  well  that  he  had  those  tw’o  years 
of  old  sermons  to  fall  back  upon,  for  I do  not  think 
he  could  have  written  one  that  summer.  Miss 
Vandervere  was  not  hypocritical.  She  really  liked 
him— liked  to  talk  to  him,  and  read  to  him,  and 
sing  with  him;  aud  all  the  while  he  did  not  ask 
her  to  love  him.  He  Mas  waiting — afraid,  perhaps, 
to  try  his  fate. 

Hetty  saw  it  all,  understood  it  all,  but  her  heart 
did  not  break.  She  afforded  me  no  chance  to  turn 
my  unvarnished  tale  into  a tragedy.  She  was  not 
romantic.  Sho  would  be  a true  wife  and  tender 
mother  by-and-by,  doubtless ; but  she  had  not  im- 
agination enough  to  be  in  danger  of  any  sentiment- 
al maladies.  Her  mother  Matched  her  M’ith  silent 
solicitude ; but  when  she  saw  that  she  relished  her 
meals  as  well  as  ever — shoM’ing,  as  usual,  a decided 
preference  for  dainties — and  that  she  came  down  in 
the  morning  looking  cool  and  fresh,  as  if  she  had 
risen  from  untroubled  slumbers,  good  Mrs.  May 
ceased  to  alarm  herself. 

The  bright  July  passed,  and  “all  the  hay  Mas 
doM’n.”  August  followed  M’ith  its  sultry  splendors; 
and  it  M as  the  last  day  of  summer — Violet  Vander- 
vere’s last  day  in  Danbury  also. 

She  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  parlor  with  Mr. 
Calthorpe.  Hetty  had  offered  to  pack  up  for  her, 
for  somehow  all  the  household  had  fallen  into  the 
M ay  of  doing  her  service.  So  she  sat  and  read  a 
little,  talked  a little,  sang  a snatch  or  two  now  and 
then,  in  that  voice  whose  siren  SM’eetness  Mould 
haunt  the  Reverend  Walter  for  many  a day.  Over- 
head, moving  to  and  fro,  they  heard  Hetty’s  light, 
quick  steps.  They  were  quite  alone  He  looked 
at  her  with  a vague  M onder  M’hether  he  should  ever 
sit  beside  her  thus  again.  She  M as  dressed  in  vio- 
let, as  he  had  seen  her  first.  Some  slight  shade — 
was  it  because  they  Mere  to  part — veiled  the  bright- 
ness of  her  dangerous  beauty.  She  had  never  looked 
so  sweet,  so  tender.  Did  she  love  him  ? He  could 
hear  his  own  heart  beat.  He  moved  a little  nearer 
to  her,  and  asked  her  suddenly,  in  so  many  M’ords — 

“ Do  you,  could  you  love  me,  Miss  Vandervere  ?” 

There  was,  after  all,  a curious  honesty  in  the  girl. 
Bring  her  straight  to  the  point,  and  she  never  de- 
ceived you.  She  returned  his  look  for  a silent 
moment.  He  Mas  good  and  chivalrous;  he  had 
more  tastes  like  her  own  than  any  man  she  had 
ever  wet;  he  had  made  her  short  summer  happy; 
but  there  must  be  M’inters  as  well  as  summers.  She 
never  could  love  him  veil  enough  to  share  the  life 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and  she  had  too  much 
conscience,  in  spite  of  her  coquetries,  to  try  to  wean 
him  from  it.  A trace  of  sadness  darkened  her  eyes 
and  trembled  in  her  voice  as  she  answered  him. 

s you  mean  love,  no  ; I never  could.  1 don’t 
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think  I could  ever  care  enough  for  any  one  to  mar- 
ry for  love  alone — and  yet  I do  like  you,  so  very 
much.  You  have  made  for  me  such  a pleasant  sum- 
mer.” 

“A  pleasant  summer!”  Was  that,  then,  all  it 
meant  to  her?  He  wished  he  had  only  kissed 
her  just  once  before  he  asked  her  that  question. 
No  matter  if  she  had  been  angry,  it  would  have 
been  a memory  to  keep  for  all  his  life.  And  now 
she  would  be  nothing  to  him  any  more.  What  was 
life  worth  ? She  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts.  She 
said,  with  a strange,  sad  gentleness : 

“ It  is  best  as  it  is,  Mr.  Calthorpe — believe  it.  If 
I had  loved  you  with  all  my  heart  I should  only 
have  hindered  you  in  your  work.  I am  not  good 
enough  to  be  your  wife.” 

Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  did  kiss  that 
—held  it  for  one  wild,  swift  moment,  trembling  with 
his  own  emotion.  Then  she  drew  it  away,  and  went 
up  stairs  to  Hetty. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Reverend  Mr.  Calthorpe 
preached  a sermon  from  the  text,  “Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols.”  In  it  the  anguish 
through  which  he  had  passed  found  its  sole  utter- 
ance to  human  ears.  At  the  power  of  his  words  all 
tile  congregation  wondered — only  Hetty  compre- 
hended its  source,  and  pitied  him  with  a gentle  pity. 

Pity  him  also — but  gently.  It  was  a lesson 
that  would  not  be  lost;  and  yet  he  did  not  have 
to  pay  for  it  too  dear  a price.  His  fancy  had 
been  touched  by  pretty  Hetty.  Miss  Vandervere 
had  gone  deeper,  and  captivated  his  imagination, 
roused  all  the  romance  and  poetry  of  his  nature. 
But  the  strong,  full  love  of  his  manhood — a love 
which  must  satisfy  soul  as  well  as  sense — will  awake 
some  day,  and  find  its  own  queen.  Her  kingdom 
will  not  be  the  less  worthy  because  once  a usurper 
reigned  over  it  in  a summer  holiday. 

'J  oin  Mansfield  began,  after  the  grain  harvest  was 
finished,  to  come  and  take  Hetty  to  drive  behind 
his  splendid  horses.  She  learned  soon  that  she 
coule^satWv  him,  without  effort,  and  entirely.  Her 
nature  was  fine  enough,  poetical  enough,  romantic 
enough— just  right,  in  short,  for  this  lover.  She 
found  it  a very  pleasant  thing  to  receive  absolute 
worship ; and  before  the  autumn  leaves  had  fallen 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  grand  as  it  might 
have  been  to  marry  the  minister,  it  would  be  a good 
deal  more  comfortable  to  marry  Tom ; so  all  the 
wounds  in  her  kind  little  heart  were  healed  without 
so  much  as  a scar. 

I think  Miss  Vandervere  was  perhaps,  the  most 
o be  pitied  of  the  three.  She  had,  after  all,  a na- 
ture which  fashion  and  frivolity  would  never  quite 
satisfy ; and  I think  there  will  come  now  and  then, 
all  through  her  life,  lonely  hours  when  she  will 
remember  Danbury,  and  a true  heart  she  held  once 
in  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Nothing  could  he  more  perfect  than  the  drive  to 
Iliccory  Corner,  with  such  double  pleasure  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  day  was  as  fine  as  possible,  the 
roads  fast  getting  into  good  spring  order,  and  the 
horses  trotted  along  admirably,  their  bright  har- 
ness sparkling  in  the  sun.  Even  the  dark  face  of 
Hannibal  on  the  box  shone  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  three  children  were  in  a bounding  state  of  de- 
light. Lily,  to  be  sure,  was  most  entranced  with 
the  thought  of  spending  a day  with  Maria  Jarvis ; 
while  Prim’s  whole  heart  was  in  her  watering-pot; 
and  Clover,  as  usual,  brought  business  and  pleas- 
ure into  a very  happy  combination.  She  even  found 
time  (which  the  two  others  scarce  did)  to  notice  the 
dainty  fringes  of  green  grass  that  began  to  show 
themselves  here  and  there,  and  to  see  the  blue- 
birds, and  the  rich  tint  of  the  uncovered  earth,  and 
the  last  patch  of  snow  lingering  on  the  hills — think- 
ing between-whiles  very  earnestly  of  the  proposed 
work  at  the  tinman’s,  and  of  great  possible  advant- 
age from  the  floral  instructions  of  Maria  Jams. 
Sam  was  of  the  party,  to  see  the  children  safe  to 
Chestnut  Hill;  but  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  was  iu  no  way  to  interfere  with  their  pur- 
chases at  Hiccory  Corner. 

“ It’s  so  delightful  to  do  it  all  ourselves  !”  said 
Lily.  “ You  know,  Sam,  you  are  not  even  to  ad- 
vise us.” 

“ Not  I !”  said  Sam.  “ I have  no  such  stock  of 
good  advice  on  hand  that  I can  afford  to  waste  it. 
I shall  t|k«  myself  off  to  the  shoemaker’s  the  min- 
ute I have  set  you  down  among  the  pint-cups!” 

“ Does  the  tinman  have  pint-cups  too?”  said 
Primrdse. 

“Pint-cups,  and  quart-cups,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  So  if  you  change  your  mind,  and  want  a 
nutmeg-grater  instead  of  a watering-pot,  you  can 
have  it !” 

“I  guess  /sha’n’t!”  said  Primrose,  with  one  of 
liur  gladsome  laughs.  “ But,  oh ! Sam,  would  you 
get  a blue  watering-pot — or  a pink  one  ?” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  replied  Sain,  doing  his  best  to 
keep  a grave  face,  “ I don’t  know.  It’s  a wonder- 
fully puzzling  question.  I think,  just  for  the  nov- 
elty of  the  thing,  I should  choose  a pink  one — if  I 
could  find  it!  Unless,  indeed,  I should  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  one  of  a delicate  sky-blue !” 

Now,  Sam,  you  are  advising,”  said  Lily. 

“Truly  I ani  not,”  honestly  replied  Sam.  “As 
far  from  it  as  possible.” 

Yes.  blue  would  be  beautiful!”  said  little  Prim- 
with  such  a grave,  contemplative  air  that  her 
! ruther  laughed  outright;  and  stooping  down  to 
! s her,  bade  Hannibal  drive  to  the  tinman’s  just 
us  fast  as  he  could  go. 

" Fraid  little  Missy  won’t  find  ’em  there,"  said 
Hannibal,  touching  up  his  horses.  “Missy  can 
try—  but  tank  de  oder  place  best.” 

’’  What  other  place?”  sajd  Lily. 

“ De  green-house,  Sfcipio’s  green- 


house. Eveiy  body  at  Hiccory  Corner  know  old 
Scip.  But  here’s  de  tin-shop ; mebbe  little  Missy 
find  all  she  want  here.” 

Not  all  she  wanted.  To  do  that  one  must  needs 
go  about  the  world  with  far  more  moderate  visions 
than  those  of  pink  and  sky-blue  watering-pots.  Red 
ones,  indeed,  the  tinman  had — a dark  brick  red — 
and  others  of  a dull  lead  color ; but  Prim  turned 
away  from  both  in  great  disgust. 

“Let’s  go  to  the  other  place,”  she  whispered  to 
Sam,  who,  forgetting  all  about  the  shoemaker’s, 
stood  silently  looking  on.  “ These  won’t  do  at  all.” 

“But  wait  one  minute,  please,”  said  Clover,  ex- 
amining the  tinman’s  shelves  with  her  eyes.  “Will 
von  let  me  Bee  that  one  with  the  very  long  spout, 
Sir?” 

“This  ’ere  long-nosed  feller?”  said  the  tinman, 
handing  it  down.  “Well,  I guess  you  might  as 
well  take  it ; nobody  else  don’t  seem  to.  ’Tain’t  of 
a kind  nobody  wants.” 

“Why,  Clover,  what  tcould  you  do  with  such  a 
looking  thing  ?”  cried  Lily. 

Clover  took  the  queer  watering-pot  in  her  hand 
and  surveyed  it.  It  was  not  very  large,  just  a nice 
size,  the  pot  itself ; but  the  nose,  or  spout,  was  as 
long  as  three  or  four  common  ones  put  together ; 
stretching  itself  out  into  the  air,  for  no  imaginable 
purpose  hut  to  see  the  world  and  be  in  the  way. 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  just  at  the  end, 
close  by  the  rose,  the  long  spout  took  a sudden 
sharp  bend  quite  at  right  angles  with  the  rest  of  its 
course ; as  if  having  set  out  to  see  the  sky,  it  had 
suddenly  resolved  to  study  the  earth  first.  There 
was  so  much  spout,  altogether,  that  as  Clover  held 
the  pot  in  her  hand  it  weighed  quite  down,  and 
touched  the  floor. 

“ Sam,  it  wouldn’t  do  that  if  it  was  full  of  water, 
would  it  ?”  said  Clover,  looking  up  at  him. 

“ No,  then  the  pot  itself  would  be  heavy,  and  so 
balance  the  nose.” 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  convenient  for  watering  distant 
plants,  so  that  one  needn’t  step  on  the  beds?"  said 
Clover,  with  her  face  of  grave  consideration. 

“Couldn’t  say  whether  'twould  or  not,”  said  the 
man.  “ That’s  what  it’s  made  for ; and  it’s  a first- 
rate  article.” 

“ I think  I’ll  take  it,”  said  Clover. 

“That  lead-colored  thing!”  said  Lily,  “with  its 
long  nose.”  And  just  look  how  fine  the  holes  are 
in  the  end.  Why,  it  would  take  the  water  a week 
to  come  out.” 

“Those  fine  holes  are  excellent,”  said  Sam; 
“ they  can  hardly  be  too  fine !” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  so,”  said  Lily.  “ / don’t 
want  to  be  all  day  watering  one  plant.  And  the 
nose  is  all  bent  too.” 

“That’s  a purpose,”  said  the  tinman.  “Saves 
water.  When  ’tain’t  bent  you  just  go  pourin’  it 
round  between  things.” 

“ Prim,  I see  a blue  one  off  there  in  the  corner,” 
said  Lily.  ‘ ‘ How  would  you  like  that  ?” 

“ Taint  hardly  a blue,”  said  the  tinman,  bring- 
ing it  forward ; “ leastways  not  a sky  color.  And 
’tain’t  much  of  a pot^either.  Spout’s  too  big  and 
holes  too  coarse.” 

“ Now  I like  that,”  said  Lily,  handling  the  blue 
watering-pot ; the  color  of  whicj*  was  indeed  rather 
dark  and  heavy  for  the  hue  of  truth.  “ The  water’ll 
come  out  all  the  quicker,  and  then  one  would  get 
done.  I guess  I’ll  have  this.  It’s  the  nicest  wq’ve 
seen.” 

“ One  likes  a gentle  shower,  and  t’other  a pourin’ 
rain,” said  the  tiymun,  nodding  at  the  two  children. 
“Suit  yourselves,  and  that’ll  suit  me.” 

Sam  paid  for  the  watering-pots  in  silence;  and  as 
he  stood  waiting  for  the  change,  little  Prim’s  hand 
crept  softly  into  his. 

“ Sam,”  she  whispered,  “do  you  think  that’ll  be 
the  only  blue  one?” 

Sam  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  away 
to  the  carriage. 

“ This  is  not  a very  pretty  blue,  Prim,”  he  whis- 
pered, in  return.  “And  if  yours  isn’t  blue — and 
you  want  it  blue — I’ll  paint  it  blue  myself!” 

And  away  they yl rove  in  triumph  to  old  Scip’s, 
the  long  nose  of  Clover’s  watering-pot  making  con- 
stant endeavors  to  break  through  the  brown  paper 
and  carry  out  its  search  after  knowledge. 

“To  go  visiting  with  such  a thing  in  the  car- 
riage !”said  Lily;  “what  will  Maria  Jarvis  think !” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Clover,  merrily;  “but  I 
dare  say  she’ll  tell  me !” 

Which  was  as  near  being  a severe  speech  as  often 
came  from  the  gentle  lips  of  Clover. 

“And  you’re  all  suited  but  me!”  said  Primrose, 
her  eyes  beaming  with  thoughts  of  the  pleasure  to 
come,  as  they  drew  up  before  the  little  house  that 
was  half  a green-house  as  well. 

“All  suited  but  you,"  said  her  brother,  lifting  her 
down ; “so  vou  can  march  in  and  ask  for  what  you 
like.” 

“I  think  we  won’t  get  out,”  said  Lily;  “please 
don’t,  Clover!  It  takes  so  much  time.”  And 
Clover  yielded  her  own  “ please  !”  to  Lily’s  without 
a word. 

Primrose  waited  no  urging,  but  walked  straight 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked,  and  became  at  once 
forgetful  of  all  sublunary  concerns.  This  was  not 
the  honse-door  with  its  brass  knockers,  but  the  sash- 
door  of  the  green-house,  through  which  green  leaves 
and  plants  beckoned  her  lovingly.  And  as  the  door 
did  not  fly  open  with  the  sudden  speed  of  Ali  Baba’s 
famous  entrance,  Prim  began  to  gaze  up  at  the 
leaves  in  turn,  and  at  once,  as  I have  said,  lost  re- 
membrance of  every  thing  else  in  the  pretty  sight. 
Soft  geranium-leaves,  and  the  tall  white  flowers  of 
a Calla  and  brilliant  red  blossoms  of  some  other 
plant,  were  fairly  entrancing;  and  Prim  looked 
and  looked,  nor  even  heard  Lily  call  to  her  to  make  ‘ 
haste.  Then  presently  the  sash-door  stirred  and 
opened,  and  Prim  saw  instead  of  the  gerauium- 
I leaves  the  figure  of  a little  gray-headed  black  man 
I — very  black,  and  the  hair  very  gray,  but  every 
, dark  wrinkle  on  the  old  face  full  of  gentle  pleasure. 
He  bowed  low  to  Sam,  standing  behind  the  child; 
but  then  all  his  attention  came  hack  to  her. 

“Little  lady,”  he  said,  “come  to  see  old  Scip? 
Wliat  de  little  lady  like  to  Lave?  Jes’  come  right 
in  and  see.” 


And  in  Prim  went,  and  the  old  man  shut  the  door 
and  limped  slowly  along  his  green-house  walk  past 
the  beautiful  flowers. 

“ Dere,”  he  said,  with  a sweeping  gesture  of  his 
hand,  and  turning  round  once  more  to  Primrose, 
“ little  lady  only  say  what  she  like,  dat’s  all.” 

“Please,  Sir,”  said  Primrose,  gravely,  “have 
you  got  any  watering-pots?  Hannibal  said  so. 
And  I can’t  find  one.” 

“Little  lady  can’t  find  a watering-pot?”  said  old 
Scipio,  with  a broad  smile.  “ Guess  she  can  here 
— don’t  know,  but  see.”  And  once  more  he  limped 
off  and  opened  a door  into  a sort  of  outer  room, 
where  he  kept  his  empty  flower-pots,  and  then  be- 
gan to  rummage  behind  this  thing  and  under  that, 
bringing  forth  every  now  and  then  some  fresh  tin 
specimen  for  Prim  to  see. 

“How  dis  do  now?  little  lady  want  it  for  de 
wash ’woman,  to  sprinkle  de  clothes,  hey  ?” 

“Oh  no!”  said  Primrose,  “we’ve  got  one  for 
that.  It’s  for  myself.” 

“ Little  lady  gwine  to  have  a garden  ?”  inquired 
the  old  man. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Primrose,  lifting  the  last  speci- 
men with  great  difficulty,  “ and  I'm  afraid  this  is 
too  large.  I’m  going  to  have  a garden,  and  a great 
many  flowers.” 

“ Little  lady  want  to  water  de  flowers  all  her- 
self?” said  the  old  man,  with  one  of  his  gentle 
smiles. 

“Oh  yes ! all  myself,”  said  Primrose,  “won’t  it 
be  lovely  ? And  you  see,  Sir,  I can  hardly  lift  this.” 

“Little  white  blossom!”  said  old  Scipio  to  him- 
self as  he  moved  away,  “ain’t  got  noting  small 
enough  for  de  child,  no  how  ! Guess  I’ll  jes’  give 
her  Tidy’s.  Make  anoder  chile  happy,  dat’s  all — 
better  so  den  rust”  And  with  a smothered  sigh 
he  opened  a cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  brought  out 
to  view  the  very  smallest  and  prettiest  little  water- 
ing-pot that  Primrose  had  ever  seen,  even  in  her 
dreams— a little  fairy  concern,  that  would  hold  about 
a pint  of  water ; and,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  it 
was  painted  pink  on  the  inside,  but  without  was  a 
bright  green. 

Primrose  was  in  a state  of  rapture,  hugging  the 
watering-pot  up  in  her  arms,  and  exclaiming  in  her 
soft  way,  and  looking  up  at  old  Scipio  with  eyes  too 
full  of  joy  to  see  the  drops  that  shone  in  his. 

“Dcre — dere!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  turning 
hastily  away,  ‘ ‘ she  wid  de  Lord — what  need  to  cry 
’bout  dat?” 

Prim  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  her  heart  felt 
something  of  the  tone,  and  she  wa3  grave  in  a min- 
ute. 

, “ Can  you  spare  it,  Sir?”  she  said.  “Have  you 
got  any  more  like  it?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  dear ! I’ll  spare  it;  no,  dere  ain’t  one 
like  it  in  all  de  world.  I’ll  spare  it  for  de  little 
white  blossom.  Never  thought  I could  before. 
Better  so  den  rust,”  he  repeated,  softly. 

Prim  held  out  her  hand  to  the  old  gardener,  mak- 
ing her  lowest  courtesy,  and  thanking  him  with  her 
face  yet  more  than  her  words,  and  then  ran  away  to 
the  carriage  to  show  her  treasure,  leaving  Sam  to 
finish  the  business.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 

“No,  I couldn’t;  ’scuse  me,  Sir,  but  I couldn't 
take  noting  for  dat  ere  watering-pot,”  said  Scipio, 
“ noting  but  de  joy  of  seein’  her  once’n  a while. 
Couldn't  take  money  for  Tidy’s  watering-pot.  She 
jes’  like  my  Tidy.  Yes,”  repeated  old  Scipio,  look- 
ing tenderly  after  the  carriage  from  which  Prim 
waved  her  little  hand  to  him,  “ she  jes'  like  Tidy ! 
Both  de  souls  white!” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  .GOSSIP. 

“Only  once  a year!"  was  a consoling  thought  to  the 
unfortunate  possessors  of  nerves  on  the  late  “Glorious 
Fourth,”  for  about  the  hour  of  noon  they  found  their 
patriotism  waning.  They  began  to  long  for  some  quiet 
nook  where  they  might  hear  no  more  the  ceaseless  crack 
and  hang  of  squibs  and  crackefc,  which  for  thirty-six 
hours  had  performed  their  mission  with  untiring  vigor. 
But  where  was  the  spot  within  the  city  limits,  or  without, 
secure  from  torpedoes  and  pistols  ? The  Central  Park  alone 
suggested  itself,  though  a crowd  was  surging  thither.  To 
be  sure  the  clouds,  fancying  it  was  a Saturday,  began,  as 
usual  on  that  day,  to  gather  round  the  appointed  hour 
for  music ; but  they  suddenly  recollected  themselves,  and 
withheld  their  favors  for  the  nonce. 

The  eager  throng  drinking  in  the  lively  strains  which 
heralded  the  flight  of  Professor  Lowe's  balloon  was  not  so 
attractive  as  the  picturesque  groups  that  dotted  the  Mall 
and  Terrace.  Not  the  fashionable  butterflies  of  a Saturday 
afternoon,  but  bronzed  faces,  gloveless  hands,  and  sundry 
et  cetera «,  indicated  the  laboring  classes,  to  whom  it  was 
a rare  treat  to  luxuriate  in  the  beautiful  Park.  If  elegant 
toilets  and  punctilious  etiquette  were  absent,  genuine 
good-nature,  intelligent  appreciation,  and  natural  grace 
were  not  wanting.  The  seats  overflowed.  The  soft  grass 
was  a more  enjoyable  carpet  than  the  richest  tapestry 
to  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  who  flung  themselves 
upon  it  with  an  easy  abandon  which  many  .a  devotee  of 
fushion  might  envy.  The  clouds  served  admirably  instead 
of  parasols ; but  while  the  baud  was  playing  some  favorit^ 
national  airs  they  grew  ominously  dark.  And  if  there 
were  some  spotted  ribbons  and  muddy  skirts,  every  body 
was  pretty  good-natured— for  “ the  Fourth  of  July  don’t 
come  but  once  a year!” 

To  those  who  were  crushed  and  jammed  within  an  inch 
of  their  lives  in  the  vain  attempt  to  see  the  fire-works  we 
would  suggest  a more  excellent  way — for  the  next  Fourth. 
If  you  can— without  jimmies  or  skeleton  keys— obtain  ac- 
cess to  some  house  on  high  ground,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  go  to  the  third  or  fourth  story,  and  seat  yourself 
comfortably  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  open  window.  True, 
you  can  not  see  the  most  elaborate  fire-works,  but  the 
whole  scene  is  fine.  The  dark  sky  forms  a splendid  back- 
ground, and  from  all  sides  spring  up  rockets  piercing  the 
heavens  with  their  long,  fiery  trails,  and  bursting  into 
brilliant  globules,  Roman  candles  with  their  various  col- 
ors, and  sundry  luminous  bodies  of  unknown  names.  No- 
body’s bonnet  or  baby  is  iu  your  way;  nobody  is  stepping 
on  your  cherished  com,  or  sticking  elbows  into  your  sides. 
The  horizon  is  clear  before  you,  and  comets  and  meteors 
of  earthly  origin  are  dashing  across  the  dark  sky  as  if  for 
your  sole  benefit.  The  tout  ensemble  is  magnificent,  and 
if  you  can  not  see  every  thing  you  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
what  you  do  see. 

The  celebration  of  our  great  national  day  usually  brings 
a train  of  accidents  and  calamities.  Tins  year  it  is  ren-. 


dered  sadly  memorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Portland, 
Maine,  by  the  destruction  of  a large  portion  of  their  beau- 
tiful city.  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  the  Portland 
newspapers  announced  that  “ the  display  of  fire-works  to 
come  off  In  the  evening  would  be  tiie  most  brilliant  ever 
exhibited  in  Maine.”  Alas!  too  true.  Even  before  the 
time  announced  for  the  exhibition  a dense  volume  of  lurid 
flame  and  black  smoke  was  mounting  heavenward,  and 
spreading  its  remorseless  arms,  the  raging  element  en- 
circled thousands  of  buildings,  devouring  the'beauty  and 
pride  of  the  city.  And  all  this  because  a thoughtless  boy 
throw  a lighted  fire-cracker  among  some  shavings! 

iWeems  passing  strange  that  in  a city  like  New  York 
such  reckless  use  of  fire-arms  should  at  any  time  be  al- 
lowed. On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  a gen- 
tleman was  writing  in  his  library,  in  the  second  story  rear 
room  of  his  house  in  Thirty-seventh  Street,  a musket-ball 
crashed  through  the  half-open  blinds  and  fell  directly  be- 
fore him  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A Minio  ball,  fired 
from  a small  cannon  by  a boy,  passed  through  the  sill  of  a 
house  and  lodged  in  the  back  of  a woman. 

And  there  were  numerous  instances  of  a like  nature, 
many  resulting  in  death  or  shocking  mutilation.  Strict 
rules  should  be  enforced,  so  that  there  may  he  a moderate 
degree  of  safety  at  home  and  in  the  streets. 

Mons.  Auguste  Buislay,  the  skillful  gymnast,  made  a 
balloon  ascension  front  Elm  Park  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Fourth  notwithstanding  the  threatened  shower.  The  bal- 
loon, after  reaching  a height  of  about  7uOO  feet,  began  to 
descend  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  dampness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  storm  drove  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  Mons.  Buislay,  having  lost  all  control 
of  his  apparatus,  and  fearing  the  balloon  would  strike  the 
water  and  entangle  him  in  its  meshes,  he,  when  sixty  feet 
In  the  air,  sprang  from  the  trapeze , on  which  he  had  been 
performing  wonderful  feats,  cleaving  the  air  like  a rocket 
in  his  descent,  and  striking  the  water  feet  foremost  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surface.  He  was  nearly  exhausted, 
between  flying  and  swimming,  when  he  was  rescued  by 
a friendly  boat. 

The  inhuman  wretch  who  whipped  his  child  to  death  in 
Orleans  County  has  fled  to  Canada  to  save  his  life.  After 
having  given  bail  for  the  sum  of  $10,000  he  returned  home, 
but  the  indignation  excited  against  him  was  so  great  that 
he  feared  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  and  fled  to  Can- 
ada. 

What  hns  become  of  the  inch-worms  which  usually 
hang  gracefully  pendent  above  our  heads  in  June  and 
July  ? Have  they,  like  others,  been  frightened  into  the 
country  through  fear  of  the  cholera?  Certain  it  is, that 
from  some  cause  or  other  we  have,  in  great  measure,  es- 
caped their  very  annoying  presence  this  year.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  they  have  migrated  permanently,  and  that 
there  will  never  more  be  occasion  to  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  to  avoid  their  webs,  nor  to  see  ladies'  bonnets 
ornamented  with  the  ugly  creatures. 

Not  long  since  a young  woman  was  walking  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  her  betrothed.  They  met  an  offi- 
cer, as  he  was  patrolling  his  beat.  The  officer  noticed  that 
they  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a controversy,  when  sud- 
denly the  woman  said  to  him,  “ Don’t  you  want  to  arrest 
a thief  ?"  Rather  startled  by  such  an  unexpected  ques- 
tion, the  officer  inquired  what  she  meant,  when  she  replied 
that  if  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  was  walking  was 
arrested  plenty  of  burglars’  tools  would  be  found  upon 
him.  And  sure  enough,  on  examination,  ahont  twenty 
skeleton  keys  were  found  in  his  possession.  It  seems  that 
the  affectionate  young  woman  was  jealous  of  another  girl 
to  whom  her  intended  husband  had  paid  some  unnecessary 
attentions,  and  she  thus  revenged  herself. 

The  following  lines,  translated  from  the  Hungarian  poet 
Petiifi,  strike  us  as  very  beantiful  and  original : 

O youth!  thou  art  a whirlwind!  Thou, 

In  thy  swift  circling  dance, 

Droppest  a flowery  garland  on  our  brow, 

Which  shines  in  the  sun’s  glance ; 

And  suddenly  there  comes  another  gust, 

Which,  with  unfriendly  breath, 

Carries  away  the  wreath, 

And  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  forehead-bust: 

We  feel  that  forehead,  cold  and  blank  and  bare. 
Inquiring,  “ Was  the  garland  ever  there  1" 

The  Parisians  amuse  themselves  by  telling  wonderful 
stories  about  the  Americans.  One  is  to  the  effect  that, 
not  satisfied  with  discarding  linen  around  their  throats, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Republic  now  wear  paper 
shirts  and  stockings  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  washer- 
women. They  also  affirm  that  steel  collars  have  taken 
the  place  of  paper  ones;  but  that  the  inventor  of  this  last 
innovation,  in  stooping  to  enter  a Broadway  stage,  cut  hit 
throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  is  not  expected  to  recover! 

There  is  also  (according  to  Paris  gossip)  a wonderful 
Yankee  machine  so  constructed  that  it  immediately  stops 
a speaker  the  moment  he  commences  to  tire  his  hearers. 
Quite  a useful  contrivance  that  must  be! 

A new  method  of  inducing  indisposed  young  men  to 
attend  church  has  been  adopted  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  as  the  following  indicates  : A nice  young  man, 
a little  worldly  - minded,  walked  to  church  once  with  a 
very  pious  young  lady.  Arrived  at  the  church-door, 
worldly-minded  young  man  declined  entering.  Where- 
upon, pious  young  lady  seized  his  hnt,  and,  placing  it 
under  her  cloak,  sailed  into  church,  leaving  the  worldly- 
minded  young  man  standing  at  the  door  minus  his  hat. 
The  last  heard  of  worldly-minded  young  man,  he  was  seen 
wending  his  way  down  the  church  ai.-le  as  demurely  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

A most  curious  and  interesting  point  of  law  hns  recent- 
ly furnished  matter  for  trial  in  the  French  courts.  A 
lady  in  good  position  in  society  had  long  been  legally  sep- 
arated from  her  husband ; but  she  resolved  to  improve 
the  separation  which  the  law  had  pronounced  entire  by 
making  it  eternal.  Accordingly,  she  sent  her  husband 
in  early  spring,  as  from  an  unknown  hand,  a little  basket 
containing  all  kinds  of  rare  and  delicate  hot-house  fruits ; 
among  others,  seven  superb  strawberries.  The  husband, 
never  thinking  the  gift  came  from  his  wife,  devoured  a 
part  of  the  fruit,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  violently 
ill.  The  residue  of  the  strawberries  being  analyzed,  wna 
found  to  .contain  oil  of  creton  tiglium.  Accordingly  the 
lady  was  arrested.  The  basket  was  proved  to  have  been 
dispatched  by  her.  She  was  duly  tried,  and,  of  course, 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  murder.  But 
the  husband  drags  her  once  morq  before  the  tribunals,  de- 
termined to  have  her  condemned  for  something,  and 
charges  her  with  the  administering  of  noxious  drugs  cal- 
culated to  cause  disease  and  danger.  The  lady  having 
been  already  tried  for  the  murder  and  acquitted  her  ad- 
vocate must  now  prove  that  she  administered  poison  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  or  she  will  certainly  be 
condemned  for  the  serious  offense  above  mentioned.  De- 
bates run  high.  A maximum  is  fixed,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  administering  of  one  gramme  of  oil  of  creton  tig- 
lium may  constitute  murder.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sev- 
en strawberries  contained  one  gramme  and  forty  centi- 
grammes over.  So  the  intent  to  murder  being  fully  proved, 
the  on  her  way  rejoicing. 
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ANDERSOXVILLE  RELICS. 


up  for  a spoon  ; the  shell  of  a little 
turtle  scooped  out  for  an  enviable 
soup  bowl;  pudding  sticks  and  wood- 
en spoons;  a wooden  mail  box;  a 
checker  - board,  and  gourds  and 
horns,  and  wattled  flat  basket-work 
for  plates;  water -buckets;  soup 
bones,  etc. 

We  could  wish  to  seethe  culinary 
arrangements  of  “ the  martyr”  at 
Fortress  Monroe  photographed  by 
the  side  of  these  pitiful  memorials  of 
twelve  thousand  true  Union  men, 
dead  victims  of  this  man  now  im- 
prisoned at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

The  authenticity  of  these  relioe 
is  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
source  from  which  they  come  to 
this  fair.  To  the  forethought  and 
care  and  rare  good  womanly  sense, 
tenderness,  and  tireless  activity  of 
Miss  Clara  Barton  the  American 
people  owe  very  much,  as  they  will 
learn  some  day  more  fully.  These 
relics  were,  of  course,  part  of  her 
care  at  Andersonville  last  summer 
when  her  expedition  visited  the 
stockade  to  mark  the  graves  of  the 
Union  dead,  and  were  collected  by 
her  then  and  there.  She  herself  is 
near  them  in  the  Fair,  and  we  would, 
if  we  dared,  give  the  great  American 
people,  who  so  love  and  cherish  her, 
a slight  sketch  of  her  appearance. 
It  seems  that  as  one  is  born  with  a 
gift  for  poetry,  or  music,  or  beauti- 
ful activity,  so  others  seem  born  to 
be  photographed.  To  this  latter 
class  our  noble  friend  does  not  be- 
long, at  least  we  have  seen  no  pho- 
tograph that  does  her  any  justice. 
Sitting  here  this  moment  it  seems  as 
if  we  could,  with  a few  words,  make 
any  one  see  her  better  than  any  pho- 
tograph does.  Crowning  a firm, 
symmetrical  figure,  rather  over  than 
under  medium  size,  are  a large  head 
and  full  face  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  drawn  by  the  positive  char- 
acter they  betoken.  A sweet  smile 
that  easily  ripples  into  laughter 
lights  up  a face  marked  by  rather 
prominent  cheek-bones;  she  has 
large  dark  eyes  that  seem  the  small- 
er by  not  being  prominent,  and  a 
mouth  rather  large  and  filled  with 
fine  teeth.  Positive  character  — 
large  capability,  reticence,  quiet, 
self-reliance,  good  health,  and  a ten- 
’derness  that  is  at  once  womanly  and 
strong  — all  specially  manifest  and 
all  give  assurance  that  she  will  do 
well  and  beautifully  whatever  she 
undertakes,  and  that  she  w ill  readi- 
ly undertake  whatever  needs  to  be 
done.  The  soldiers  know  and  honor 
her  most,  for  they  recognize  her  as 
their  efficient,  persevering,  and  most 
unselfish  friend. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  never  have  done  a more 


Whatever  relates  to  the  Ander- 
sonville dead  is  not  likely  soon  to 
become  void  of  interest,  at  least  not 
to  the  loyal  North.  That  bit  of  his- 
tory is  just  now  especially  suggest- 
ive when  a certain  school  of  politi- 
cians are  trying  to  create  sympathy 
for  “the  noble  martyr”  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Any  whining  about  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  1 ‘ the  mar- 
tyr’s" food  inevitably  suggests  the 
grim  horrors  of  the  slow  starvation 
of  the  immortal  twelve  thousand, 
coolly  planned  and  remorselessly 
carried  out  by  those  whom  “the 
great  martyr”  controlled.  If  the 
sentinel’s  footfall  so  hurt  a sensitive 
ear  as  Dr.  Craven  suggests,  it  is  a 
great  pity  and  wonder  so  sensitive 
an  organ  could  not  have  caught 
something  of  the  unpitied  groans 
of  those  thousands,  tortured  with 
deliberate  intent  forever  to  disable 
or  slowly  murder. 

The  nation,  perhaps,  ought  not  to 
act  from  the  savage  precedents  of 
these  same  rebels  toward  Union 
men  in  their  hands,  or  from  the 
swift,  terrible  retribution  of  the  En- 
glish on  the  Sepoys,  or,  perhaps,  to 
fall  short  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  idea  of 
magnanimity.  But  ought  treason  to 
be  honored — ought  it  to  be  so  much 
honored  as  to  sanctify  other  horri- 
ble crimes  done  in  its  name  and  to 
carry  out  its  designs  ? 

If,  as  seems  likely,  we  are  about  to 
give  treason  special  impunity  from 
the  risks  attending  other  crimes,  can 
we  quite  afford  to  allow  even  trea- 
son to  gloss  over  Andersonville, 
Salisbury,  Libby,  and  Belle  Isle  ?— 
We  thought  of  such  questions  as  we 
stood  before  the  Andersonville  Relics 
at  the  National  Fair  now  going  for- 
ward at  Washington. 

These  Relics  vividly  suggest  the 
extremity  of  suffering,  the  despair, 
the  hoping  against  hope,  the  fertility 
of  pitiful  helplessness  during  those 
awful  days.  Andersonville  is  a 
word  of  horror  to  the  civilized  world 
to-day ; but  a sight  of  these  poor  me- 
mentoes, that  suggest  the  facts  as  no 
words  can  do,  will  give  definite  form 
and  substance  to  what  befbre  was  in 
many  cases  vague.  One  needs  to 
examine  them  slowly  and  in  detail 
to  get  the  full  purport  and  signifi- 
cance of  each  implement  and  the 
use  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 

Here  is  a number  of  pig  troughs 
in  in  multure,  dugout  of  little  blocks 
with  some  hard,  dull  implement, 
and  made  to  hold  soup  or  mush. — 
Here  is  a«r  >ce  of  the  “dead-line” 
1 - — <*  • which  was  death. 

Here  a bit  ot  tm  punched  full  of 
holes  to  sift  the  corn-cob  mej>l  a lit- 
tle. Near  by  is  a bit  of  metal  bent 
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KINO  JOHN  OF  SAXONY. -[See  Page  402.] 


HON.  JAMES'  H.  LANE.— Photogbaphed 


Brady,  Washington,  D.  C.— [See  Page  453.] 


worthy,  wise,  or  beneficent  thing  than  when,  unan- 
imously and  without  one  word  of  remonstrance  or 
unfavorable  comment  from  any  source,  that  body 
granted  her  $15,000  to  continue  her  present  work 
of  searching  for  the  missing  men  of  the  army.  In 
carrying  out  her  beneficent  plans  of  gathering  up 
from  surviving  comrades  the  news  of  these  men 
she  had  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  her  own 
funds.  The  nmr>w  of  these  missing  men  is  pro- 
digious, and  the  work  of  searching  for  them  has 


been  very  great;  but  the  methodical,  sagacious, 
and  patient  Miss  Barton  has  filled  large  ledgers 
with  her  laborious  researches  in  which  thousands 
in  the  nation  are  vitally  interested. 

One  thing  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  con- 
nection with  the  Andersonville  relics.  It  is  the 
original  copy  of  the  death  register  at  Andersonville, 
made  by  Dorrence  Atwater  of  Perryville,  Con- 
necticut, when  he  was  confined  there  as  a prisoner 
of  war.  Tin’s  copy  contains  over  1*2.000  names  of 


those  dead,  and  furnished  the  first  authenticjntelli- 
gence  our  Government  received  of  their  fate.  The 
•public  are  getting  a little  familiar  with  the  story 
of  his  making  this  copy  at  great  personal. peril,  and 
of  his  bringing  it  through  the  lines  to  the  Govern- 
ment ; of  his  being  dealt  with  in  a most  miserable, 
captious  spirit  by  certain  subordinates  of  the  War 
Department ; of  his  trial  by  court-martial  for  theft, 
in  keeping  these  rolls  which  he  had  made  and  with 
the  property  in  which  he  had  never  parted ; and, 


finally,  of  his  being  found  guilty,  and  of  his  being 
sent  to  Auburn  State  Prison,  and  of  his  detention 
there  at  hard  labor  for  about  three  months—  form- 
ing, in  its  full  particulars,  a record  of  peculiar 
cruelty  and  hardship,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Congress  may  be  profitably  turned  before  its  ad-* 
journnient.  Justice,  though  late,  can  not  be  for- 
ever delayed,  even  though  the  victim  be  a voting 
soldier  and  the  real  malefactors  hold  officia  posi- 
tions in  the  War  Department. 
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KING. JOHN  OF  SAXONY. 

We  give  on  page  461  a portrait  of  King  John  op 
Saxony,  who,  by  reason  of  the  Prussian  invasion  of 
his  realm,  is  now  an  exile  from  his  throne.  He  was 
born  December  2,  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
Maximilian,  who  died  in  1838,  and  of  Princess  Car- 
oline of  Parma.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  a Minister  of  Finance,  he  was 
President  of  the  Council  until  1831,  when  he  retired 
to  take  a military  command.  As  a member  of  the 
Upper  Chamber  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
debates  in  the  Saxon  Diet,  especially  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Constitution,  in  1831.  He  is  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  in  1824  became  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Saxony.  He  has 
twice  visited  Italy,  and  has  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Philalethes,  a German  translation 
of  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia.  He  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederic  Au- 
gustus. He  has  three  children — Frederic  Au- 
gustus Albert,  bom  in  1828 ; Marie  Elisabeth, 
bom  in  1830 ; and  Frederic  Augustus  George, 
bom  in  1838.  • 


CAGED  FENIANS  IN  DUBLIN. 

Wf.  give  on  page  461  a view  of  the  interior  of 
Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin,  where  the  Fenian  con- 
spirators who  were  arrested,  by  way  of  precaution, 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  warrant  at  tho  time 
of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  are  still 
kept  in  confinement.  The  railed  inclosure,  like  an 
iron  cage,  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  is  the  place 
where  they  are  allowed  to  walk  for  exercise.  They 
are  obliged,  even  here,  to  keep  at  a certain  distance 
from  each  other,  and  must  not  speak,  but  they  con- 
trive to  make  signs  or  talk  on  their  fingers.  A 
guard  of  two  officers  and  thirty-six  soldiers,  besides 
the  prison  officials,  is  always  on  duty,  so  that  the 
prisoners  have  no  chance  of  breaking  out  by  force. 
They  are  permitted  to  see  their  friends  once  a week, 
in  the  presence  of  two  officials  of  the  prison.  The 
number  of  Fenians  at  present  in  Mountjoy  Prison  is 
160,  who  will  probably  be  discharged  at  the  expi- 
ration of  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  arrest. 


ARCHDUKE  ALBERT. 

Archduke  Albert,  whose  portrait  we  give  on 
page  460,  has  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Austrian  army  in  Venetia.  He  has  an  army 
under  him  which  numbers  upward  of  300,000  men — 
an  army  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Italy 
which  that  under  Breeder  bears  to  Prussia,  with, 
perhaps,  this  exception,  tliat  the  former  will,  for  the 
most  part,  maintain  a defensive  attitude.  The  Arch- 
duke has  taken  military  possession  of  Verona,  where 
he  and  his  staff  are  directing  the  movements  of  the 
troops  destined  to  defend  the  possessions  of  the 
“ Tedesco”  in  Italy.  This  old  town,  so  famous  in 
story  as  to  be  classical,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  Italy,  and  is  celebrated  no  less  for  its  magnificent 
public  buildings  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
so  that  it  is  no  unenviable  place  to  be  quartered  in, 
.aa4^he  Austrians  may  well  object  to  be  turned  out 
of  it.  SIxty-ui»e*  mile*  from  Venice,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  raffr.  JV,  V-*— ...a  k situated 
"•here  the  last  slopes  of  the  Alps  merge  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige, 
which  traverses  the  town  in  a rapid  torrent,  and  is 
crossed  by  four  noble  bridges.  The  fortifications, 
constructed  by  Sanmichelli,  were  of  great  strength 
until  dismantled  by  the  French  after  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville ; but  others  have  taken  their  places,  and 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  flanked  with 
towers  and  bastions,  and  is  entered  by  five  gates 
remarkable  for  solidity  and  beauty. 

Archduke  Albert  Frederic  Rudolph,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Princess 
Henrietta  of  Nassau,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1817.  Like  all  his  peers,  he  received  a complete 
scientific  and  military  education,  and,  entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  advanced  during  years  of 
peace,  grade  by  grade,  to  the  rank  of  a Major-Gen- 
eral, and  was  at  one  time  the  commander  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  and  Salzburg.  He  came  into 
collision  with  a mob,  which  led  to  bloodshed.  He 
gave  orders  to  a portion  of  his  infantry  to  disperse 
the  crowd ; the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  clubs, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  some  and  denied  by  others  that 
he  gave  orders  to  his  command  to  fire  into  the  mob. 
At  any  rate,  the  affair  became  the  occasion  of  so 
much  ill-feeling  that  the  Archduke  resigned  his 
command. 

At  a later  period  Archduke  Albert  joined  the 
Italian  army  and  accepted  a division  under  Ra- 
detzky,  although  he  was  entitled  to  a much  higher 
rank.  He  fought  with  great  distinction  at  Mortara, 
where  he  came  at  an  opportune  moment  to  Bene- 
dek’s  relief,  and  prevented  the  latter  from  being 
surrounded ; also  at  Novara,  where  his  cool  circum- 
spection contributed  materially  to  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  the  Imperial  arms.  After  this  latter  battle 
Radetzry  recommended  that  the  Archduke  be  made 
a Knight  of  the'  Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  the  Archduke  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Mentz,  military  commander  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  a General  of  cavalry ; and  two  years  later 
he  became  Military  Governor  of  Hungary.  In  this 
latter  and  most  unenviable  position  he  suited  no 
party.  The  Magyars  found  fault  with  his  strict- 
ness, and  on  the  other  hand  he  was  blamed  for  want 
of  promptness  in  suppressing  the  insurrectionary 
movement  which,  beginning  in  1858,  the  next  year 
grew  into  a formidable  affair.  In  1860  the  Arch- 
duke retired  from  his  Hungarian  Governorship.  In 
the  mean  while  he  had  been  engaged  in  diplomatic 
service  at  Berlin. 

In  the  war  of  1859  the  Archduke  took  no  part. 
He  has  lived  since  1860  in  Vienna,  or  in  the  castle 
of  Weil  burg  at  Baden.  For  two  years  he  has  been 
a Field-Marshal.  In  1848  he  married  Princess 
Hildegard,  daughter  of  Louis,  the  Bavarian  king; 
but  his  wife  died  AprU  2, 1864,  and  grief  on  account 
of  his  loss  has  so  altered  the  Archduke  Albert  that 
he  looks  like  a maij_o£  more  than  forty-eight  years 


THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

Scarcely  a week  had  elapsed  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  two  allied  Powers  against  Aus- 
tria, when,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Italian  army, 
under  Victor  Emanuel,  ventured  upon  a general 
battle  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Venetia.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  Sunday.  The  movement  of  the 
Italians  was  bold  in  the  extreme ; but  it  was  just 
what  every  body  expected,  and  the  result  also  has 
been  just  that  which  might  have  been  certainly  pre- 
dicted as  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Italians  suffered  a terrible  defeat. 

The  Italian  army,  divided  into  three  corps  and  a 
reserve — making  up  a force  of  from  80,000  to  90,000 
combatants — after  crossing  the  Mincio  at  Goito  and 
other  points  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  sending  re- 
connoitring parties  toward  Peschiera  and  Vercna, 
encamped  for  the  night  at  some  place  beyond  Rover- 
bella,  equidistant  from  the  two  fortresses.  On  the 
ensuing  morning  an  attempt  was  made  upon  those 
high  positions  of  Sona,  Somma  Campagna,  and 
Santa  Giustina,  which  commands  the  fifteen  miles’ 
railway  line  joining  the  two  strongholds,  positions 
which  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1848.  The  object  of  the  Italians  was  evidently 
to  take  possession  of  the  railway,  so  as  to  isolate 
Peschiera  and  secure  a basis  of  operations  against 
Verona. 

The  Austrians,  however,  who  were  massed  in 
great  force  at  Verona,  sallied  forth  from  the  place  at 
daybreak,  and,  anticipating  the  Italian  movements, 
took  up  their  position  upon  those  hills,  which  are 
now  every  where  bristling  with  bastions  and  re- 
doubts, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  mere  outworks 
of  the  two  citadels,  extending  from  fhe  gates  of  one 
to  those  of  the  other.  After  a severe  and  bloody, 
or,  as  the  Italians  describe  it,  “ desperate”  struggle, 
which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day — that  longest  of 
summer  days  — the  Imperial  army  was  victorious 
along  the  whole  line.*  They  stormed  the  summit 
of  Montevento,  where  the  Italians  held  out  the  lon- 
gest, and  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  at  5 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  they  also  carried  the  position  of 
Custozza,  a spot  fatal  to  Italian  arms  in  their  en- 
counter with  Radetzry  in  July,  1848.  The  victors 
captured  several  guns  and  about  2000  prisoners, 
and  behaved,  as  the  Archduke  Albert’s  bulletin 
assures  us,  and  as  we  may  readily  believe,  with  even 
more  than  their  ordinary  bravery  and  endurance. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Italian  army  was  obliged 
to  recross  the  Mincio,  where  it  took  up  a position 
behind  Goito,  at  Volta,  Cavriana,  and  Solferino,  on 
Lombard  ground.  Cialdini  had  not  crossed  the 
Po  up  to  the  latest  accounts,  and  the  intelligenceof 
the  disaster  at  Custozza  will  almost  certainly  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  projected  advance  into  Venetia. 

On  the  Alps,  while  the  Austrians  have  secured 
possession  of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  and  come  down  upon 
Boraiio,  in  the  Valtellina,  the  Garibaldians  have 
pushed  forward  from  Brescia  to  the  Bridge  of  Caf- 
faro  and  Lodrone,  on  that  mountain  pass,  whence 
two  roads  branch  off  to  Trento,  and  Riva  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  At  Lodrone  they  have  driven  the 
Austrians  from  their  positions,  not  without  blood- 
shed. This  Alpine  warfare  can,  however,  only  be 
accessory  to  the  movements  of  the  main  armies  in 
the  plain,  and  these  must  be  fer  some  thu:  para- 
lyzed by- the  heavy  blow  with  which  the  inconsid- 
erate haste  of  the  Italians  has  been  visited,  and  by 
the  reluctance  of  Anrrfa  to  act  otherwise  than  on 
the  defensive. 

In  the  battle  of  Custozza  the  Italians  had  sever- 
al of  their  Generals  wounded,  among  others  the 
King’s  second  sen,  Prince  Amadeus,  who  has  ar- 
rived at  Brescia. 

“An  advance  across  the  Mincio,”  says  the  Lon- 
don Times,  “right  into  the  heart  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral, is  an  enterprise  which  no  other  European 
army  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  ven- 
tured upon,  but  a frenzy  to  do  something  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  whole  Italian  nation ; and  the 
men  in  command  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
dashing  their  heads  against  those  formidable  stone- 
walls. There  may  be  bravery  in  so  desperate  an 
attempt  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  impossible  fqr  the  King  or  La 
Marmora  to  say  what  results  they  expected  from 
their  ill-conceived  and  worse-executed  attempt.  It 
was  a battle  in  which  they  staked  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  army,  while  their  enemies  in  the  worst 
event  ran  no  other  risk  than  that  of  a safe  and  leis- 
urely retreat  behind  the  shelter  of  their  bastions. 
The  least  that  may  be  said  of  it  is,  that,  like  the 
Balaklava  charge,  1 It  is  very  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  war.’  Ever  since  1848  and  1849  the  Austrians 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  strengthen  those  four 
citadels,  and  have  extended  their  outworks  so  that 
the  line  between  Peschiera  and  Verona  especially 
is  a vast  intrenched  camp.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility, also,  that  the  Italians  were  on  this  occasion 
outnumbered  by  their  enemies ; for  the  Austrians 
have  from  200,000  to  250, 0Q0  men  in  Venetia,  and 
#as  they  had  in  their  hands  that  most  formidable  of 
all  engines  -of  modern  warfare,  the  railway,  they 
had  probably  massed  three-fourths  at  least  of  their 
troops  in  Verona,  ready  for  the  long-expected  Ital- 
ian inroad.  The  Archduke’s  bulletins,  in  fact, 
never  speak  of  garrisons,  but  tell  us  that  the  ‘Im- 
perial army’  was  in  the  field.  The  King  of  Italy 
has  fallen  back  behind  the  Mincio,  where  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  pursued ; but  neither,  perhaps,  will  the 
condition  of  his  shattered  army  enable  him  to  re- 
sume the  offensive  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
have  Austrian  official  assurance  that  Cialdini 
crossed  the  Po  at  Polesella  on  the  23d.  The  ti- 
dings of  the  King’s  retreat,  however,  ought  to  dis- 
concert all  the  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Corps,  as  he  would  at  Padua,  or  any  where  else  on 
I the  line  between  Verona  and  Venice,  fall  in  with 
forces  with  which  his  60,0017  men  would  be  unable 
to  contend.  The  Italian  fleet,  we  learn  from  Flor-  I 
ence,  steamed  from  Taranto  on  the  23d ; but  if  its 
destination  be  Venice,  Persano  is  not  likely  to  find 
any  one  to  co-operate  with  him  on  the  main  land. 
The  failure  of  the  King  on  the  Mincio  will  probably  i 
! break  down  the  whole  enterprise.” 

I The  same  journal  indulges  in  the  following  com-  I 
1 men  ts  on  the  situation : 


“If  there  ever  was  a chance  for  diplomacy  to  step  in 
with  good  effect  between  the  ranks  of  the  combatants  it 
will  be  afforded  now  by  this  inevitable  pause  in  military 
operations.  The  idea  of  an  eventual,  however  remote  and 
conditional,  cession  of  Venetia  hag  been  entertained  by 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  it  lias  found  an  utter- 
ance in  the  moderate  and  dignified  notes  and  pianifestoea 
which  have  won  so  many  partisans  to  the  Austrian  cause. 
Austria,  we  understood  her  to  say,  would  not  yield  to 
threats ; she  would  stand  up  in  vindication  of  her  rights ; 
she  would  maintain  the  prestige  of  her  military  power.  It 
was  only  after  a battle  and  a victory  that  she  could  afford 
to  be  magnanimous.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  much 
sooner  than  could  be  expected.  Three  days  have  barely 
elapsed  since  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  Austria  has 
already  fought  her  battle  and  won  her  victory.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  gratify  her  pride ; enough  to  soften  her 
heart  toward  those  Italians  whom  she  has  found  upon  ex- 
perience to  be  no  contemptible  enemies,  and  whom,  she 
must  be  aware,  it  is  always  in  her  power  to  turn  into  very 
stanch  and  very  valuable  friends.  By  merely  opening 
negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Venetia,  Austria  would  de- 
tach Italy  from  the  Prussian  alliance,  and  be  enabled  at 
once  to  move  from  south  to  north  200, 0U0  of  her  best  Ger- 
man troops,  with  an  immense  amount  of  materiel.  All 
the  successes  achieved  by  Prussia  in  Northern  Germany 
duiing  the  last  week  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  this  sudden  and  enormous  accession  of  strength  to  her 
already  powerful  adversary.  Indeed,  Prussia  would  at 
once  find  herself  in  the  presence  of  such  fearful  odds  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  she  would  any  longer  feel 
equal  to  the  contest. 

“The  settlement  of  the  difference  between  two  of  the 
belligerents  would  of  necessity  bring  the  third  to  terms. 
Prussia  and  Italy  only  ventured  on  hostilities  on  the  as- 
surance of  each  other's  co-operation,  and  pacification  with 
Italy  would  not  only  free  Austria  from  the  necessity  of 
fighting  in  the  South,  but  even  of  maintaining  lin  army 
or  a fleet  there.  The  squadron  of  the  ‘Adriatic  would  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  her  adversary,  and  Prus- 
sia's career  of  conquest  in  the  jlaltic  would  suffer  a check. 
Whatever  leaning  the  German  people  may  show  toward 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  Powers,  however  stanch 
to  the  Bund  they  may  be  in  the  South,  or  partial  to  Bis- 
marck's scheme  of  a national  Parliament  in  the  North, 
one  feeling  has  been  hitherto  universally  evinced  by  them 
all,  and  that  is  their  unqualified  abhorrence  for  this  fratri- 
cidal war.  And  the  war  has  hardly  begun ; hardly  one 
drop  of  German  blodd  has  been  spilt;  nothing  has  been 
done  that  may  be  considered  irretrievable.  Should  an 
armistice,  with  a view  to  peace,  between  Austria  and  Italy 
convince  Prussia  of  the  hopelessness  of  a single-handed 
struggle,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  settle  the  Ger- 
man question  on  the  tUi  possidetis  principle.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  brief  and  hitherto  bloodless  contest  have 
brought  the  two  contending  Powers  to  that  point  at  which 
they  might  have  arrived  after  a seven  years’  struggle,  to 
that  frontier  ot  the  Main  which  will  in  all  probability  for- 
ever divide  the  North  from  the  South  of  the  Fatherland. 
Germany  is  too  vast  a country,  and  with  all  the  Austrian 
dependences  too  powerful,  ever  to  be  one ; and  it  will  be 
a happy  day  for  her  and  for  Europe  when  the  dualism 
which  has  for  more  than  a century  distracted  her  coun- 
sels and  neutralized  her  power  comes  to  be  established, 
once  and  forever,  on  a sound  and  intelligent  basis.  Let 
Prussia  have  the  North,  and  her  ambition  will  be  at 
peace;  let  Austria  have  the  South,  and  her  compensation 
. for  Venice  will  be  as  ample  as  the  most  loyal  Austrian  can 
desire.” 

Whether  these  speculations  of  the  London  Times 
will  be  justified  by  subsequent  events,  or  whether, 
instead  of  a magnanimous  disposition  to  cede  Veni- 
tia,  Austria  will  exhibit  a stronger  determination 
than  before  her  victory  to  humble  both  her  enemies, 
it  is  idle  to  conjecture.  Before  this  meets  the  eye 
of  our  readers  the  mutter _ will  probably  have  been 
already  decided. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Not  far  from  Geneva  there  stands  a fine  old 
chateau,  long  in  the  occupation  of  a strange,  mo- 
rose, misanthropic  man,  who  mixed  in  no  society, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  appeared  to  derive 
little  pleasure  from  the  exquisite  gardens  and  other 
amenities  with  which,  with  a most  lavish  hand,  his 
beautifully  situated  mansion  had  been  surrounded. 
It  was  at  length  offered  for  sale,  and,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  knew  its  value,  passed — at  a 
very  moderate  price — into  the  hands  of  a jeweler, 
well  known  to  many  an  English  tourist,  resident  in 
Geneva. 

Delighted  at  his  bargain,  Monsieur  G.  lost  no 
time  in  making  every  arrangement  for  adapting  the 
chateau  to  the  taste  of  some  “ milord  Anglais,” 
who  was  certain  to  covet  so  lovely  a spot  for  his 
summer  residence.  • 

He  was  right  in  his  anticipation.  A gentleman, 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  soon  established 
themselves  at  the  BelleD.,  taking  the  place  not  for 
the  summer  only,  but  by  the  year. 

A few  weeks  elapsed,  and  they  had  begun  to  feel 
themselves  at  home  in  their  pleasant  dwelling, 
when,  one  evening  Mr.  M.,  while  reading  aloud  to 
his  family,  encountered  a difficult  phrase,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  elucidate  by  means  of  the  diction- 
ary, and  the  younger  sister,  Emily,  hastened  tq  the 
library  to  procure  that  work. 

She  was  gone  rather  longer  than  was  expected, 
and,  when  she  did  return,  looked  so  pale  and  agi- 
tated that  her  mother  anxiously  inquired  the  cause. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “I  have  had  a sort  of 
adventure ; but  my  ghost  (for  I have  certainly  seen 
one)  was  by  no  means  terrible,  and  I don’t  know 
why  I should  feel  so  flurried.  It  was  a very  hand- 
some young  man !” 

Pressed  for  details,  the  yonng  lady  related  that 
she  had  seen  nothing  in  her  way  to  the  library,  but 
that  on  her  return,  just  as  she  was  descending  the 
first  step  of  the  stair,  she  heard  a noise  behind  her, 
and,  looking  round,  observed  a young  and  hand- 
some man  in  a naval  uniform.  He  looked  sadly  at 
her  for  some  seconds,  during  which  she  never  re- 
moved her  eves  from  his  face,  pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger to  the  side  of  the  corridor,  and  vanished,  as  it 
were,  into  the  wall ! 

This  story  was  received,  as  the  majority  of  such 
are  destined  to  be,  with  some  incredulity.  Nev- 
ertheless, so  much  impressed  was  Mr.  M.  with  what 
he  had  heard,  that,  when  their  daughters  had  re- 
tired, he  and  his  wife  redisenssed  the  matter,  and 
came  to  the  resolution  that  Mr.  M.  should  visit  the 
“ haunted”  corridor  about  the  same  hour,  and  see 
if  any  similar  appearance  would  be  vouchsafed  to 
him. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  evening,  he  mount- 
ed guard,  and  walked  to  and  fro  for  a considerable 
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time  without  result.  Tired  at  last  of  his  vigil,  he 
was  wheeling  round  to  commence  what  he  had  re- 
solved should  be  his  last  turn,  when  he  almost  ran 
into  the  arms  of  a young  naval  officer,  preciselv  an- 
swering the  description  given  by  his  daughter.  The 
figure  pointed  to  the  wall,  and,  before  Mr.  M.  had 
fully  regained  his  self-possession,  disappeared. 

Mr.  M.’s  countenance,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room, sufficiently  denoted  that  his  search  had  been 
successful,  but  he  declined  to  say  what  he  had  act- 
ually seen,  and  requested  his  family,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  control  their  curiosity. 

Early  next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Geneva,  and 
called  upon  his  landlord. 

“I  have  come,  Sir,”  he  said,  “ to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  remove  a portion  of  the  wall  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  chateau.”  And  finding  the  proprietor 
hesitate,  he  at  once  related  the  double  apparition, 
adding  that,  unlesshis  proposal  were-complied  with, 
he  must  decline  to  continue  a tenant  of  the  man- 
sion. 

The  landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders,  extend’ d 
his  palms,  and,  deciding  within  himself  that  this 
was  but  a new  example  of  that  English  eccentricity 
which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  comprehend  and 
resist,  gave  the  permission  required. 

Some  persons  being  sent  for,  the  work  at  once 
begun.  As  it  proceeded  Mr.  M.  was  much  struck 
by  the  singular  manner  of  the  master  mason,  who, 
having  first  discouraged  the  idea  of  disturbing  the 
wall  at  all,  threw  every  imaginable  obstacle  in  tile 
way,  and  subsequently,  hen  his  men  had  actually 
set  to  work,  watched  their  proceedings  with  a fixed 
stare,  and  a face  gradually  becoming  deadly  pale. 

An  hour,  however,  elapsed  before  any  discover- 
ies were  made.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
was  turned  forth  to  the  light  the  upright  skeleton 
of  a man,  which,  as  the  wall  was  removed,  fell 
toppling  forward  among  the  workers.  At  this 
sight  the  master  mason  reeled,  and  sunk  upon  the 
floor  in  a swoon. 

Restoratives  were  administered,  and  the  man  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  M.’s  study,  where  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  questioned 
him  as  to  the  agitation  he  had  displayed,  hinting 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  not  relating  all  he  had 
previously  known  concerning  the  bricking-up  of 
the  body,  the  gravest  suspicions  might  attach  to 
his  own  share  in  the  business. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  arguments  the  man 
related,  in  a confused  and  agitated  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstances here  given  in  a more  connected  form. 

A former  possessor  of  the  chateau  — Monsieur 
Fremont— resided  there  with  his  wife.  They  had 
no  children. 

One  day  Monsieur  F.  received  a communication 
from  the  cure  of  a neighboring  parish  to  the  effect 
that  his  (Monsieur  F.’s)  brother  had  died  suddenly, 
and  that  in  his  last  moments  he  had  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  his  brother  would  assume  the 
charge  of  his  two  sons. 

A reply  was  forwarded,  requesting  that  the  boys 
might  immediately  repair  to  their  uncle’s  house. 

In  duo  course  they  arrived.  The  elder  was  a tine 
handsome  youth,  with  frank,  engaging  manners; 
the  youuger,  though  h-> wiser, .e  was  reserved 

and  unsociable,  and  the  regards  of  the  whole  house- 
hold were  quickly:  centred  in  the  former,  whose 
gaycty  oon  dissipated  the  gloom  of  the  chateau. 

The  younger  brother,  Francois,  saw,  with  con- 
cealed jealousy,  the  deeided  preference  felt  by  his 
uncle  and  aunt  for  his  elder;  nor  was  this  senti- 
ment likely  to  have  been  lessened  by  a fact  th.it, 
before  they  had  resided  a year  at  the  chateau,  I id 
by  some  means  come  to  his  knowledge — viz.  that 
the  whole  of  the  property  had  been  left  to  bis 
brother,  with  the  exception  of  a sum  just  sufficient 
to  start  him  (Francois)  in  any  profession  he  might 
select  in  which  to  earn  his  bread. 

To  the  great  regret  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Fremont,  C6cile,  the  elder,  conceived  a passion  for 
the  naval  service,  and,  carrying  his  point,  quit'ed 
the  chateau,  taking  with  him  all  the  light  aud  mirth 
it  contained. 

At  first  his  letters  were  frequent,  teeming  with 
affection  and  merriment ; then  long  intervals  of  si- 
lence would  excite  the  apprehensions  of  his  loving 
friends.  The  second  winter  after  his  departure  was 
unusually  severe,  and  the  health  of  the  old  people 
began  to  fail. 

One  sad  morning  Francois,  entering  with  a coun- 
tenance of  assumed  grief,  communicated  the  heart- 
rending tidings,  received,  he  said,  through  a ship- 
mate of  his  brother’s,  that  C6cile  had  died  at  sea. 
Already  weakened  by  illness,  the  shock  was  too 
much  for  the  kind  old  people.  Madame  Fr6mont 
died  within  a few  weeks;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  her  husband  rejoined  her  in  the  grave,  hav- 
ing previously  settled  all  he  possessed  upon  his  sur- 
viving nephew. 

The  latter,  now  at  the  height  of  hi*  ambition, 
lorded  it  grandly  over  his  dependents;  and  pro- 
found was  the  regret  that  the  kind,  mirthful  Cecile 
had  not  lived  to  occupy  the  master's  position. 

One  evening  Francois  was  sitting  alone,  moody 
and  out  of  sorts,  sipping  his  solitary  wine,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a voice  speaking  without  the  win- 
dow, which  looked  upon  the  garden. 

Advancing  with  caution,  Francois  demanded  who 
was  there. 

“ It  is  I,  Francois  [’’replied  a voice  that  blanched 
the  hearer’s  cheelq;  but  with  trembling  hands  he 
opened  the  window,  and  his  brother,  radiant  with 
health  and  happiness,  bounded  into  the  room.  He 
had  intended  a surprise  for  his  relations,  of  whom 
(Francois  having  intercepted  the  correspondence  on 
both  sides)  he  had  not  heard  for  many  months. 

In  one  instant  Francois  comprehended  his  posi- 
tion and  took  his  resolution.  To  his  brother's 
eager  inquiries  he  answered  that  their  uncle  and 
aunt,  not  being  quite  well,  had  dined  up  stairs, 
whither,  after  C<cile  had  refreshed  himself,  they 
would  presently  proceed. 

Contriving,  while  Cecile  was  divesting  himself 
of  his  over-coat,  to  secure  the  door,  Francois  re- 
turned to  his  brother,  and,  affecting  the  greatest 
joy  at  his  arrival,  encouraged  him  to  drink  and 
tajk  until,  wearied  with  excitement  and  hia  jour- 
ney,1 llUjlhltei  feulilt  iiito  a temporary  doze. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  this  time  some 
confusion  reigned  at  the  chateau  on  account  of  al- 
terations that  were  making  in  the  house,  and  which 
necessitated  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  corridor.  During  this  operation  most  of  the 
domestics  were  quartered  in  an  outbuilding  some 
distance  off. 

No  human  eye  witnessed  the  manner  in  which 
this  true  descendant  of  him  that  did  the  first  mur- 
der completed  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  presently 
quitted  the  room,  locking  the  door,  and  desiring 
that  he  might  be  disturbed-no  more  that  night. 

When  all  was  still  he  crept  forth  and  made  his 
way  to  the  lodging  of  the  master  mason.  What 
passed  between  them  was  never  exactly  known, 
but  on  the  following  morning,  the  mason,  assisted 
by  his  tempter,  contrived  to  wall  up  the  remains 
of  the  victim,  where  they  were  subsequently  dis- 
covered. 

Tormented  by  remorse,  the  form  of  his  brother 
ever  before  him,  the  wretched  criminal  at  length 
dismissed  his  household,  sold  the  chateau,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  hoping  in  that  lively  city  to  drown 
the  remembrance  of  his  flagrant  guilt.  But  venge- 
ance “suffered  him  not  to  live.”  A quarrel  with 
the  Comte  de  C.  in  a gaming-house  led  to  a meet- 
ing next  day  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  which 
Francois  was  killed.  Singularly  enough,  among 
his  papers  was  found  a confession  of  the  murder, 
though  bearing  his  assumed  name. 

The  remains  of  poor  C6cile  were  deceutly  interred 
in  the  cemetery  at  Geneva.  The  M.  family  con- 
tinued their  residence  at  Belle  D.,  and  certainly, 
up  to  the  time  when  I (the  narrator)  made  their  ac- 
quaintance nothing  extraordinary  had  ever  again 
disturbed  their  tranquillity. 


Employment,  “Pleasant  and  Profitable.” 
— Agents  wanted  to  sell  New  Physiognomy — 1000 
engravings,  price  $5— and  other  illustrated  stand- 
ard works.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  to  Fowler 
& Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ The  best  preparation  of  its  kind  extant.” — Bur- 
nett’s Oriental  Tooth- Wash. — Sears'  National  lie- 


A well-established  Faot.— That  “ Pebrt’s  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion”  is  the  only  reliable  remedy  for  the  re- 
moval of  discolorations  on  the  face,  called  Moth-Patches 
and  Freckles.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  by  Dr.  B.  C. 
Perry,  49  Bond  Street,  Sew  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  A CO., 

| 601  BROADWAY  (St.  Nicholas  Block). 

Photographic  Materials,  Stereo  -.0*10  woods, 

WAR  VIEWS. 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  &c. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Vislte 
of  Noted  Persons,  &c.,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 

Mosquito  Kiets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 

• G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 

IFrom  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography.] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1885  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  attlicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  1 had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  ffkving  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  1 had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoou- 
ful  doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus-  streaked 
with  blood,  she  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  Site 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offesed  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  b come 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers iu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

. Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCIIAAK,  Chicago,  111., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


Cheering  Facts  for  the  Bilious. 

Every  day  demonstrates  more  clearly  that  Liver  Com. 
plaint,  in  ail  its  distressing  forms,  can  be  controlled  and 
cured  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience.  It  is  an  ob- 
stinate disease,  but  its  obstinacy  is  not  proof  against  the 
pertinacious,  remedial,  and  restorative  operation  of  H OS- 
TETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS.  That  genial  cor- 
rective compels  the  organ  to  do  its  duty.  It  must  secrete 
regularly  and  healthfully  under  the  influence  of  the  Bit- 
ters. Their  action  brings  it  back  from  a state  of  rebellion 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  health.  If  there  is 
costiveness,  it  disappears ; if  there  is  side-ache  or  back- 
ache, it  ceases;  if  the  skin  and  the  whites  ot  the  eyes  are 
tinged  with  superfluous  bile,  they  recover  their  natural 
hue ; if  the  appetite  is  gone,  it  returns ; if  the  digestion  is 
impaired,  it  is  restored ; in  brief,  whatever  the  symptoms 
of  the  complaint  may  be,  and  whatever  the  phase  it  has 
. assumed,  a cure  is  certain.  Such  are  the  uniform  effects 
of  this  preparation  where  bilious  disease  has  been  already 
developed;  but  in  cases  where  there  is  merely  a constitu- 
tional tendency  to  liver  complaint,  it  may  be  prevented 
throughout  life  by  the  regular  use,  in  small  quantities, 
of  this  palatable  antidote.  These  are  proved  facts,  and 
should  be  seriously  pondered— or,  rather,  they  should  bo 
promptly  acted  upon — by  all  j<er.ioh}  pi  EJhplli  flabit. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 


HARPER  & BROTHERS , New  York. 


|SF“  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  following  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


HARPERS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 
By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Part  I. : From  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Conspiracy  to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations.  [This  Volume  consists 
of  nearly  400  pages  in  large  folio , each  equivalent  to  6 octavo  pages.  The  Volume 
thus  contains  as  much  matter  as  5 ordinary  octavo  volumes .]  Price  $6  00,  in 
Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges. 

Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

NAPOLEON'S  CAESAR.  The  Histoiy  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Superfine  Edition,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$3  5o. 

After  no  litle  delay  this  second  installment  of  Napoleon’s  Life  of  Cassar  is  made  public— more  than  a year  having 
elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  first  and  second  volumes.  Comprising  the  events  which  lie  between  the  appointment 
of  Cassar  to  the  Government  of  Gaul  and  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  this  second  volume  contains  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  circumstances  of  the  great  Roman's  life,  from  whicli  the  imperial  author  does  not  fail  to 
deduce  political  lessons  and  to  suggest  political  parallels,  more  or  less  acceptable  according  to  the  creed  of  the  reader, 
but  always  full  of  meaning.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  “ Cassarism”  has  become  a creed  and  a party- 
word,  and  men  will  look  into  the  pages  of  this  present  volume  as  anxiously  as  they  would  look  into  those  of  a Sybiiline 
book  - seeking  to  discover  thereby  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  fate  of  empires.  They  will  find  material  for  specula- 
tion, whichever  way  they  read  the  imperial  mind. — Athenceum. 

ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON.  A Narrative  of  Andersonville,  drawn  from  the 
Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argument 
of  Colonel  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge- Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spencer.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

The  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  Henry  Wirz  is  confirmed  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  author,  who,  during  the 
War,  lived  within  nine  miles  of  the  prison-pen  at  Andersonville.  The  story  is  as  sad  as  any  that  history  records ; 
but  it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  can  never  be  so  truly  told  as  now.  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  sturdy 
fidelity  to  the  Union  was  conspicuous  through  the  War,  who  maintained  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rebellion  the  inflex- 
ible loyalty  to  which  the  South  must  owe  its  future  guidance,  and  who  was  a sympathizing  witness  of  trie  sorrows 
which  he  records,  as  well  as  a close  observer  of  the  spirit  of  the  population — writes  with  iu  tense  and  sober  f«  ling. 
But  ho  does  not  stray  from  the  proved  facts.  He  makes  no  effort  to  cast  Individual  obloquy  beyond  the  terrible  rec- 
ord. It  is  a chapter  of  history  which  should  be  of  the  truest  service  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  Rebellion. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

COL.  HARRY  GILMOR'S  POUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,”  “ The  Race  for  Wealth,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains ; Explorations  of  New  Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter ; Descriptions  of 
^Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunt- 
ing them ; with  Incidents  in  the  Lite  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c.  By 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  “The  Prairie  Traveller.”  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00. 

GOLDWIN  SMITHS  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a Lecture 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  December,  1864,  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,”  “ The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “ Antonina,”  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  603  Cloth,  $2  00. 

BULWER'S  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $ 1 00. 

SANS  MERCIy-  or,  Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy 
Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and  Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor  Hugo,  Author  of 
“ Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

LIVINGSTONE' S ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the  Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa. 
1858-64.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  ( Uniform  with  Livingstone’s  South  Africa.) 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Author  of  a “History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  121110,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 


WANTED! 

<&Onn  PER  MONTH  paid  to  Agents  to  introduce 
i”)4UU  our  new  $15,  $18,  and  $2U  Sewing  Machines, 
Ketcbum’s  Patent.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MON’AD.NOCK  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


GOLD  PENS. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y..  and  by  return  mail  rec<  lve  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clube.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  I 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c., .90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25  TR  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best,  $1  25  TjUb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  $ lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10;  best,  $1  25  TR  lb. 

OOLONG,  Toe.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  H ib. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  Htt>. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best  $1  20  ^ lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Tcaqpud  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  th« 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &e.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  28,  1830. 


First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  jMteuted 
May  13, 183' ; Improvement  }>atented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
DOCIII.F.  or  SINGLE  THREAD  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  btitciies  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle.,  shirr,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  &c„  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  It  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing."— Xew 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  <iu  irunteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  MUSIC 

Just  published  by  WM.  A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  547  Broad- 
way, New  York:  There  is  but  One  >weet  Song;  word*  by 
J.  H.  \l  ‘Naughton  ; music  by  Virginia  Gabriel ; price  50 
cents.  Jubilate  in  G;  composed  by  J.  R.  Thomas — com- 
panion to  his  c.Tebrated  Te  Deum  in  G;  price  60  cents. 
Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea;  transcription  by  Brinley  llich- 
ards;  price  50  cents.  Be  Near  to  Me;  by  J.  R.  Thomas, 
price  35  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 


INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  GREAT  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perfect  Photographs  instantly  made  in  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Price  25  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MEEKER  & PIcKFOHD,  106  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


$ $ $ and  SENSE. 

TO  THE  ’CUTE  AND  CURIOUS.— A new  wa>  to  ac- 
complish the  accumulation  of  Dollars  by  the  exei  lise  of 
a little  Sense.  Those  who  have  the  latter  and  ire  in 
want  of  the  former  may  address  T.  G.  S.,  Hicksville,  Suf- 
folk Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type",  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


1 fin  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


$150' 

CArt  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  <t  CLARK, 
yXvW  Biddeford,  Maine?  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &ft,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  he  sM4  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value, and  nottn  bo-pai  l for  until  you  kno 4_w|)at  - 

to  get.  Send  25  centVFor  a^rtificaw^^h  will  inforcn 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  ah<rtt  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particidars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  II.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamonte’s  Corbolia  wiil  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Bartlett  & demorests  sewing  machine 

lias  a combination  of  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
first-class  practical  machine  for  all  kinds  of  family  sew- 
ing, with  all  the  desirable  attachments,  including  Demo- 
rest’s  Patent  Improved  Treadle,  llemmer,<  Ill-Can,  Clamp, 
Extra  Needle?,  he.,  with  full  directions ; all  complete,  tor 
only  $25.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST,  No.  473 
Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  w anted. 


dbOfin  A MONTH  IS  BEING  MADE  with  our  1M. 
.pZ-UU  PROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue , containing 
samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  M.  SPENCER  & CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


•HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JULY,  1866, 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page TO  00 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pudlishebs. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

TnE  Bound  Volumes  op  Harper's  Weekly  from  ti: 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  I .-.pod 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Number*  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cent. 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  ouuidt 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 1'i  ft  SMOTHERS,  Run.,*™. 
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SELF  FASTENING 

BUTTONS 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL. 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


-IT  JT  T5  SR  N T'  S 

■A'r:  riT.tr  r,  apCIMCnt: 
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MARS  DEN’S  CARMINATIVE  SYRUP, 

ros 

Diarrhoea,  Cholera,  Dysentery, 

AND 

LOOSENESS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

A SET  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY $2  50 

A SET  OF  GREEN  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  FROSTED  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY  ...  3 00 

A SET  OF  JET  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  IVORY  JEWELRY 2 00 

Sent  Free  bv  Mail  on  Receipt  op  tiie  Peicb. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  op  French  Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goods, 

727  Broadway,  New  York. 


(GENGEM  ORE’S  PATENT.) 

PET  ON  and  TAKEN  OFF  in  a MOMENT  by  any 
one,  without  sewing,  eyelet,  screw,  rivet,  or  cut  in  the 
cloth.  They  cun  be  changed  from  one  garment  to  another 
in  an  instant.  Will  never  pull  off  nor  tear  the  cloth. 
Made  in  every  style  for  LADIES',  GENTS',  and  CHIL- 
DREN’S wear,  and  for  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

In  order  to  let  the  public  at  once  see  the  great  advan- 
tages of  these  goods,  we  offer  to  send  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  one  set  SI.EEVE 
BUT  I ONS,  Ladies’  or  Gents’,  Plain,  40c.,  l'anev,  50c.  per 
set;  One  Dozen  SUSPENDER  BUTTONS,  40c. ; or  One 
Assorted  Box,  containing  one  dozen  each  for  Coats,  Vests, 
Pants,  and  Overcoats,  *1  75  per  box.  A full  descriptive 
list,  from  which  any  style  of  Button  can  be  ordered,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Call  on  or  address  VV.  B. 
WATKINS,  Sole  Agent,  No.  416  Broadway,  coiner  Canal 
Street,  New  York  (P.  O.  Box  CS5S).  Please  state  where 
you  saw  the  advertisement.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 


imiGSJ  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $S0  each. 


THE  AUGUST  No.  of  DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE,  with  rare  and  valuable  attractions, 
NOW  READY.  Splendid  Engravings,  Original  Poems, 
Stories,  and  other  Novelties.  Universally  acknowledged 
the  Model  Parlor  Magazine.  Yearly,  $3  00.  Single 
copies,  30  cents,  mailed  free.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


TURNIP  SEEDS— Crop  1866. 

Purple-top  and  white  flat  Dutch ; Rutabaga,  or  Swedish ; 
of  superior  quality.  Mailed  at  10  cts.  V oz.,  SO  cts.  T1  lb. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  II.  A.  Dl.’EER,  Seed-Grower, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Madame  Jumcl’s  Mammarial  Balm 

For  developing  the  female  form.  Mechanical  appli- 
ances used  when  necessary.  Depot  363  Canal  Street. 

Madame  Jumel’s  Wrinkle  Obliterator.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


DELICATE  FLATTERY. 

Sweet  Thing  of  Forty.  “Really,  Crofts,  I think  this  "Wreath  becomes  me. 
Crofts.  “Lor,  Miss!  Why,  it’s  You  becomes  the  Wreath.  I think  I kno' 
Captain  will  say  when  he  sees  it!” 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE 400  pages— 100  Illus- 

trations.  $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED,  AGENTS— $150  per  Month— every  where, 
Male  and  Female,  to  sell  THE  GENUINE  COM- 
MON-SENSE FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  The 
greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Price  $18.  Every  machine 
warranted  Three  Years.  Address  SECOMli  & CO., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  8ol<l  by  druggists. 


E.  REMINGTON  &.  SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Revolvers,  BMes, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 
POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Guu  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Hank,  and  office. should  have  one  of 

Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  ii  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


DELICATELY  BUT  FORCIBLY  PUT. 

Frank.  “Whose  Dog  is  this,  Miss  Mary,  that  I have  just  Picked  Up  from  under  the  Tabic?” 

Miss  MarY.  “My  Dog,  Mr.  Frank.” 

Frank.  “ Your  Dog!  What  a little  Beauty!  Isn’t  there  some  Saying  about  ‘Loving  me  and  Loving  my  Dog?’  Yes?  I thought  si 
The  blind  and  passionate  Adoration  I feel  toward  this  Delightful  little  Quadruped  is  becoming  positively  Frantic,  I give  you  my  Word  of  Honor 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


Robinson  Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
coeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability,  power,  dhd  safe- 
ty in  carrying  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  vat<r-proo.f  ertridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GKO.  A.  HICKCoX,  73 
Heekman  street.  New  York. 


OUT  OF  THE  CITT, 

TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directiona  for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  apiece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  outline  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  as  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
in  figure  B . viz : u.  -jyria  ■ ■ a 

1st.— The  Ball  of  ths  foot.  ■ 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  onr  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stcreopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Me  pic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolvi  g Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  ami  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & (JO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Paced  and  illustrated  ceitaloerue  sent  gratis. 


| Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention., 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  purchase  the 


Tnis  House 


s the  Largest  in  tup 
Kbtaui.isued  in  1848. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  eachjuece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goodipbf  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
Ho.  9t  Chambers  Wrart,  New  York, 


31  r.LO N & FOGGAN’S  Superbly  enameled  SNOW- 
WHITE  STEEL  SHIRT-COLLAR,  $1  per  Mail. 
Trade  supplied.  78  NASSAU  STREET,  New  York. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WTNTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


a tho  vmm- 
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* SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
.S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1866. 


for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S06,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  PORTLAND,  MAINE— TENTS  AMONG  THE  RUINS.— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 


direful  sense  their  prediction  would  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore the  day  closed. 

The  fire  began,  it  seems,  in  a small  boat-builder’s 
shop  between  Commercial  and  Fore  Streets.  It 


city.  When  the  morning  papers  of  this  great  sea- 
port announced  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  that  the 
pyrotechnic  display  of  that  evening  would  be  of  un- 
usual magnificence,  they  did  not  foresee  in  what 


tion  of  loss  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  as  that  which, 
beginning  in  Portland  on  the  evening  of  July  4, 
raged  with  unabated  fury  for  over  twenty -four 
hours,  destroying  before  its  close  one-third  of  the 


THE  POKTLAND  FIRE. 

No  fire  which  has  ever  been  inflicted  upon  an 
American  town  has  been  so  ruinous,  in  its  propor- 
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spread  to  Upham's  flouring  mill,  and  thence  to  the 
sugar-house  of  John  B.  Brown  & Sons.  Then  the 
flames  were  caught  by  some  Irish  huts  at  Gra- 
ham’s corner.  Short  work  was  made  of  these; 
and  the  fire,  fed  by  a gale  from  the  south,  marched 
on,  fighting  its  way  through  the  principal  retail 
business  houses  of  the  town  to  the  new  City  Hall. 
Every  thing  in  its  path  was  reduced  to  a smoking 
ruin. 

The  City  Hall,  a magnificent  structure  with  a 
depth  of  275  feet,  and  with  a facade  of  Nova  Scotia 
freestone  175  feet  long,  was  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, and  furniture  to  the  value  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  had  been  stored  in  it  to  secure 
it  against  destruction.  But  this ’fine  building  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  only  the  front  walls  be- 
ing ]pft  standing. 

The  fire  swept  completely  through  the  city  from 
High  Street  to  North  Street  on  Munjoy,  destroy- 
ing every  thing  on  its  way  so  completely  that  the 
lines  of  the  streets  can  hardly  be  traced,  and  a space 
of  one  and  a half  miles  long,  by  a quarter  of  a mile 
wide,  appears  like  a forest  of  chimneys,  with  frag- 
ments of  walls  attached  to  them. 

More  than  one-third  of  Portland  was  destroyed. 
All  the  banks,  newspaper  offices,  the  wholesale  and 
dry-goods  stores,  the  telegraph  offices — in  fine,  all 
places  of  business,  except  the  heavy  houses  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  were  destroyed.  Seven  hotels  were 
burned  and  eight  churches.  The  loss  in  property 
was  over  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

All  the  German  families  in  the  city  were  made 
homeless.  The  number  of  people  of  all  classes  who 
were  thrown  into  the  street  was  upward  of  12,000, 
of  whom  only  about  one  half  could  be  provided  for 
in  the  tents  which  had  been  promptly  sent  to  their 
relief.  On  Friday  people  that  had  been  rendered 
homeless  were  in  houses,  open  fields,  and  in  tents, 
barns,  and  any  where  that  offered  them  space  to 
watch  their  little  stock  of  goods.  Soriie  had  saved 
a hoop  skirt  and  a stove ; other  a tin  dipper  and  a 
couple  of  chairs,  a tea-kettle  and  a pair  of  parlor 
pictures,  a washstand  and  boots,  and  all  such  mis- 
cellaneous collections  in  small  quantities.  Pianos 
were  numerous,  and  quite  a number  of  families 
saved  their  piano  and  a cat.  One  man,  worth  in 
the  morning  over  #50,000,  pulled  a pair  of  his  wife’s 
boots  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  “ ’twas  all  he  had 
saved.” 

The  scene  presented  at  the  old  City  Hall,  where 
the  rations  were  distributed,  is  worthy  of  note. 
Here  all  day  long  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Irish,  all  huddled  to- 
gether, each  awaiting  their  food,  which  had  been 
sent  from  various  quarters,  and  which  they  received 
with  hearty  thanks  and  joyful  countenances. 

Zebira  Chickering,  a truckman,  and  his  mo- 
ther, were  burned  to  death  in  their  house  on  Larch 
Street.  The  bodies  were  discovered  on  the  9th. 

Portland,  l^fore  the  fire,  ranked  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  city  in  the  Union  in  exports.  Her  progress  has 
been  rapid  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Every  great 
city  in  the  country  is  showing  its  sympathy  with 
her  loss  by  forwarding  contributions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  homeless.  Montreal,  in  Canada,  has  con- 
tributed over  #40, 000.  Theke  contributions  can  not 
be  too  prompt  or  too  generwus.  Every  dollar  will 
go  to  the  alleviation  of  real  distress. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  question  to  be  decided  in  the  autumn 
Congressional  elections  of  1866  is  hardly 
less  important  than  that  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1864.  At  that  time  the  question 
was  whether  the  Democratic  party,  whose  policy 
had  produced  the  war,  whose  Southern  leaders 
conducted  it,  and  which,  as  a party,  although 
with  conspicuous  exceptions  of  certain  individual 
Democrats,  justified  the  rebellion  and  opposed 
the  war  measures  of  the  government,  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  Government. 
The  response  was  prodigious.  Every  loyal 
State  but  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey 
sustained  the  Union  party.  At  this  time  the 
question  is  whether  the  Democratic  party,  with 
it9  tendency  and  policy  clearly  understood,  shall 
determine  the  conditions  upon  which  the  late 
rebel  States  shall  resume  their  full  relations  in 
the  Union.  Is  the.  Democratic  view  of  the 
situation  truer,  is  the  Democratic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  more  just,  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Democratic  party  more  favorable  to  jus- 
tice, equal  liberty,  and  reverence  for  law,  than 
those  of  the  Union  party.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  must  determine  our  votes  in  the 
coming  elections. 

It  may  be  true — indeed  for  ourselves  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  that  it  is  true — that  many 
foolish  words  have  been  spoken  and  some  un- 
wise measures  adopted  by  Congress.  Nor  do 
we  care  to  recriminate  and  urge  that  this  Con- 
gress has  been  more  fiercely  vituperated  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  We  have  not  to  deal 
at  the  elections  with  the  politeness  or  tact 
either  of  Congress  or  the  Executive,  nor  in- 
deed with  the  uniform  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gressional measures.  The  point  is  a funda- 
mental principle.  Granting  that  the  action  of 
Congress  might  have  been  improved  in  certain 
ways,  is  it  probable  that  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  minority  would  have  been,  either 
in  detail  or  in  general  policy,  better  for  the 
peace  and  union  of  the  country?  Had  the 
party  of  that  minority  been  in  the  ascendent 
the  test  oath  would  have  been  repealed ; Sena- 
• tors  and  Representatives  like  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  and  HimraiELj  y_  JpipspN  would 
have  been  admitted^  Ufe'cl  WRifeltt'smill  would  ! 


have  failed;  and  in  a word,  the  men  who, 
supported  by  their  States,  five  years  ago  re- 
signed and  withdrew  from  Congress,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion,  would  have  returned  by 
the  “continuous  right”  of  those  States,  and 
those  who  had  tried  to  destroy  the  Government 
and  still  declared  their  right  to  do  so,  would 
have  -voted  upon  every  measure  proposed  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Union  and  country 
against  the  logical  consequences  of  their  doc- 
trines. 

Would  this  have  been  a wise  policy  or  safe 
for  the  country?  Yet  this  is  the  policy  upon 
which  the  autumn  elections  are  to  pronounce. 
The  Democratic  party  holds  that,  having  laid 
down  their  arms,  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
are  exactly  where  they  were  before.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  a doctrine  are  plain.  It  as- 
sumes that  a combination  of  States  may  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Union  by  war,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  loyal  States  whi  defeat  the  conspir- 
acy in  the  field  can  rightfully  take  no  further 
step  whatever  to  secure  the  victory  they  have 
won.  The  Union  party  claims  that  loyal  citi- 
zens, after  so  long  and  vital  a war,  have  ex- 
actly the  same  right  to  secure  their  victory 
that  they  have  to  win  it;  and  consequently 
that  when  the  attempt  of  a combination  of 
States  to  wrest  themselves  from  the  authority 
of  the  Union  fails,  none  of  those  States  can  re- 
sume their  full  functions  in  the  Union  except 
upon  such  conditions  as  a truly  sagacious  policy 
shall  determine. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  more  or  less  conditions,  but  of  any  con- 
dition whatever.  The  Democratic  orators  and 
papers  ask  indeed  whether  the  late  insurgents 
have  not  complied  with  certain  conditions. 
But  neither  they  nor  those  who  have  been  de- 
feated acknowledge  the  right  to  impose  them. 
Indeed,  the  Democratic  theory  and  policy  con- 
demn the  President  equally  with  Congress,  for 
he  had  no  more  verbal  constitutional  authority 
to  require  assent  to  the  emancipation  amend- 
ment than  Congress  has  to  require  assent  to 
the  new  amendment  regulating  representation. 
States  with  what  Mr.  Stephens  calls  “a  con- 
tinuous right”  of  equality  with  all  other  States 
can  no  more  be  required  to  adopt  one  amend- 
ment than  another.  The  present  co-operation 
of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  President, 
therefore,  does  not  spring  from  love  of  him  but 
from  hate  of  Congress,  and  a very  natural  wish 
of  our  opposition  party  to  divide  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  powers. 

Can  a party  which  holds  and  proclaims  the 
policy  which  we  have  described  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  country 
and  the  settlement  of  the  war?  Ought  any 
thoughtful  and  honest  citizen,  however  impa- 
tient he  may  he  of  the  follies  of  certain  men, 
to  suffer  his  impatience  to  blind  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  elections  are  to  decide  whether  the 
friends  and  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
shall  reorganize  the  Union,  or  the  friends  and 
spirit  of  Horatio  Seymour  and  Vallandi- 
gham.  There  are  not  two  parties — there  can 
not  be.  Under  the  circumstances  a Philadel- 
phia candidate  must  be  as  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  equal  rights  and  just  government  and  con- 
stitutional peace  in  this  country  as  a candidate 
of  Tammany  Halh  Let  us  improve  Congress 
in  the  ability  and  good  sense  of  its  members  as 
much  as  possible.  But  let  all  true  men  be- 
ware of  a sophistry  which  would  make  Mr. 
“Jack  Rogers”  the  leader  of  a majority  in- 
stead of  a minority. 


“FASTENING  A QUARREL”  UPON 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

We  are  surprised  and  sorry  to  see  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  an  assertion  that  Con- 
gress has  “fastened  a quarrel”  upon  the  Pres- 
ident. Certainly  the  facts  do  not  justify  the 
statement. 

At  the  Ame  of  the  President’s  accession  to 
office  leading  members  of  Congress  had  the 
very  best  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not 
seriously  differ  with  them  or  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Union  party.  During  the  follow- 
ing summer  the  President’s  speeches  to  various 
committees  from  the  late  insurgent  States,  and 
such  acts  as  the  pardoning  of  General  Hum- 
phreys that  he  might  be  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, created  some  uneasiness  as  tending  to 
complicate  the  situation.  But  the  Executive 
action  altogether  was  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment ; and  it  was  undoubtedly  supposed  by  the 
Union  party  that  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
sumption of  their  full  relations  in  the  Union 
by  the  late  insurgent  States  would  be  referred 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  President  Lincoln,  whose 
mild  wisdom  and  generous  fidelity  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment it  was  hoped  and  believed  his  successor 
would  follow.  “ I distinctly  stated,  ” said  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  in  his  last  public  speecu,  end- 
ing to  his  action  in  Louisiana,  “that  this  was 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  ac- 
ceptable ; anil  I also  distinctly  protested  that 
the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or 
whether  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats 
in  Congress  from  such  States." 

It  was  not  until  Congress  assembled  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  \r  act  upon  the  subject, 
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that  the  unpleasant  probability  of  a difference 
and  division  between  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  became  apparent.  It  then  grad- 
ually appeared  that  the  President  considered 
the  case  to  be  virtually  closed ; that  he  thought 
he  had  a right  to  require  conditions,  but  that 
Congress  had  not ; that  he  was  of  opinion  either 
that  no  security  for  the  future  could  be  taken, 
or  that  he  had  taken  all  that  was  necessary ; 
and  that  Congress  was  only  competent  to  re- 
quire of  representatives  claiming  seats  from 
South  Carolina,  as  it  did  of  those  appearing 
from  Iowa  or  New  York,  that  they  should  take 
the  oath.  Until  this  was  perfectly  evident,  this 
paper  certainly  counseled  forbearance  and  a 
determination  of  co-operation  upon  the  part  of 
Congress.  The  harmony  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Government  was  a point  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  to  be  worth  a strong  effort,  even  to 
the  surrender  of  unimportant  details.  Differ- 
ing in  theory,  we  still  hoped  that  some  com- 
mon ground  of  action  satisfactory  to  the  saving 
Union  sentiment  of  the  country  might  be  found. 
This  was  the  hope  of  wise  men  in  Congress.  It 
was  only  a hope,  however,  and  was  abortive. 
Both  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Stevens  were  un- 
questionably rude  and  exasperating  in  the  terms 
in  which  they  spoke  of  the  President.  But  had 
they  spoken  of  him  as  gently  as  Mr.  Raymond, 
does  the  Evening  Post  think  the  “quarrel”  could 
have  been  avoided  ? 

Unless,  therefore,  to  disagree  with  the  Pres- 
ident upon  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  upon  the  necessity  and  true 
constitutional  policy  of  the  situation — in  a word, 
unless  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  surrender 
its  views  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  be  to 
“fasten  a quarrel”  upon  him,  it  is 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Post. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  ABROAD— 
AND  AT  HOME. 

More  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  financial  crisis  broke  out  in  England,  and 
yet  failures  continue  to  occur,  the  bank-rate  is 
still  ten  per  cent.,  and  New  York  correspond- 
ents of  London  houses  are  urgently  requested 
to  remit  as  largely  as  possible.  The  trouble, 
;ems,  was  more  deeply  seated  than  appeared 
at  first.  Overtrading,  in  the  first  place ; a 
system  of  banking  which  reminds  one  of  our 
wild-cat  banks  of  the  West;  and  a series  of 
mercantile  and  financial  operations  based  upon 
a prevailing  belief  in  the  final  disruption  of  the 
United  States,  seem  to  have  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  British  credit,  and  gradually  created  a 
state  of  things  so  rotten  as  to  be  almost  without 
parallel. 

The  chief  trouble  now  comes  from  Bombay, 
where  banks  and  merchants  are  breaking  in 
rapid  succession.  This  is  a direct  consequence 
of  the  termination  of  our  war.  Bombay  rose 
from  a third  to  a first  class  place  of  trade  in 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  cotton  exports 
from  this  country.  Merchants  accumulated  im- 
ise  fortunes  in  a single  year.  The  town 
grew  like  magic.  Its  public  buildings  — all 
erected  since  1861 — vied  with  those  of  the  an- 
cient capitals  of  Europe.  It  became  the  best 
market  in  the  world  for  large  diamonds.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  cotton.  A rational  ob- 
server, noting  this  magical  development  of 
wealth  and  its  cause,  would  have  expected  a 
reaction.  Not  so  the  English,  who  own  Bom- 
bay and  control  its  trade.  They  were  sure  that 
the  American  cotton  trade  was  done  forever, 
or  at  all  events  for  a generation  or  two,  and 
they  invested  their  money  in  Indian  planta- 
tions, mercantile  houses,  banks,  public  improve- 
ments, etc.,  in  Bombay,  without  stint  or  condi- 
tion. The  consequence,  when  cotton  fell  5o 
per  cent,  in  a few  weeks,  can  be  readily  im- 
agined. One  house  is  mentioned,  which  lost 
£i5  a bale  on  3o,ooo  bales — a bagatelle  of 
$ 2, 2 5o,  ooo  in  gold.  One  after  another  the  great 
houses  and  banks  which  grew  up  on  the  out- 
break of  our  war  are  going  down  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  and  are  carrying  down 
with  them  their  British  correspondents. 

As  to  the  limited  liability  banks  of  London, 
they  seem  to  have  done  business  with  a loose- 
ness which  would  have  horrified  even  George 
Smith  of  Chicago.  They  received  money  on 
deposit  subject  to  call  after  a given  notice  (io 
to  3o  days),  and  allowed  3 @ 5 per  cent,  in- 
terest. With  this  money  they  speculated  in 
miscellaneous  securities — rebel  cotton  bonds, 
Peruvian  mines,  Mexican  scrip,  Turkish  de- 
bentures, Atlantic  and  Great  Western  bonds, 
Erie  debentures,  railroads  in  Europe,  Austra- 
lia, and  Africa,  telegraphs  in  India,  blockade- 
runners  running  to  Charleston  or  Wilmington, 
plantations  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  copper- 
mines  in  New  Zealand.  Nothing  came  amiss 
to  them.  The  more  prudent  among  them  did 
not  actually  buy  these  securities,  but  lent  mon- 
ey on  them— which,  as  the  case  turned  out, 
amounted  to  the  same  thing.  Any  bank  clerk 
in  New  Yorkv  could  have  foretold  the  result. 
A day  came  (when  the  depositors  wanted  their 
money.  As/always  happens,  at  that  particular 
time  there  v/hs  no  market  for  the  miscellaneous 
securities  in  which  tliese  banks  had  invested 
their  capital  and  their  depositors’  money,  and 
they  went  down  one  after  another.  If  such  a 
thing  had  happened  here  what  homilic.;  our  | 


British  friends  would  read  us  on  the  unsound- 
ness of  American  banking,  and  the  criminal 
misappropriation  of  other  people’s  money ! 

A banker  in  Paris  writes  to  a friend  on  this 
side  to  say  that  the  recent  bank  failures  in 
London  have  checked  the  flow  of  Continental 
capital  to  that  centre,  and  that  were  our  finan- 
ces on  a sounder  basis  much  money  would  come 
here.  We  commend  the  observation  to  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Were 
a United  States  dollar  at  the  present  time  re- 
ally worth  a dollar,  instead  of  sixty-five  cents, 
we  should  now  be  receiving  a steady  flow  of 
capital  from  Europe,  and  the  movement  would 
have  begun  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  render 
New  York  the  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
But  how  can  we  expect  capital  to  come  here 
when  we  not  only  take  no  measures  to  reha- 
bilitate our  depreciated  currency,  but  actually 
prohibit  by  statute  the  only  process  by  which 
it  can  be  restored  to  its  full  value  ? It  would 
be  folly  for  Europeans  to  send  money  here  just 
now.  What  is  money  with  them  is  merchan- 
dise with  us ; a European  capitalist  sending 
money  here  to  be  invested  in  trade  or  industry 
necessarily  takes  the  risk  of  a further  depreci- 
ation of  the  currency ; when  he  wants  his  mon- 
ey back  he  may  find  that  25  per  cent,  have 
been  lost  by  an  advance  in  gold  which  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect sagacious  capitalists  to  invest  their  money 
in  a country  whose  legislator  know  so  little  of 
political  economy  that  they  try  to  check  im- 
portations by  imposing  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  ev- 
ery facility  for  inordinate  bank  expansion  ? 

A careful  study  of  the  commercial  crisis  in 
Europe  may  not  be  without  profit.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  warned  us,  in  his  annual 
report,  that  without  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  do  not  seem  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
adopted,  a financial  crash  was  inevitable  with- 
in a given  period.  That  opinion  is  shared  by 
all  reflecting  persons  in  commercial  circles. 
And  there  are  not  wanting  superstitious  people 
to  remind  us  that  by  some  strange  accident  we 
have  had  a crisis  of  late  in  this  country  every 
ten  years:  in  1827,  in  1837,  in  1847,  and  in 
1857.  These  fatalists  warn  us  to  set  our  houses 
in  order  for  the  coming  year — 1867. 

The  prediction  is  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  Mr.  Miller’s  announcements  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  every  body  sees  that  we  can  not  go  on 
trading  and  speculating  on  a paper  currency  basis 
for  many  years  without  a crash.  If  every  body 
expects  it  to  come  off  next  year  and  prepares 
accordingly,  it  will  be  postponed.  If  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  uses  the  powers  invested  in  him, 
and  locks  up  currency  enough  to  bring  gold 
down  and  check  importations  and  speculation, 
it  may  be  arrested  altogether.  But  if  Mr. 
M'Culloch  continues  to  keep  money  easy,  and 
people  generally  act  as  though  the  crisis  were  a 
thing  in  the  distant  future,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  commercial  history  of  the  coming  year 
may  prove  as  momentous  and  as  full  of  disaster 
as  that  of  any  of  the  past  ill-omened  “ sevens.” 


FREE  SPEECH. 


We  have  a letter  from  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent in  a Southern  city,  informing  us  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  is  so  averse  to  his  selling  Harper's  Week- 
ly that  his  business  has  sustained  serious  injury. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  our 
friend  and  of  thl  people  of  his  neighborhood. 
A year  or  two  before  the  war  there  was  a silly 
fellow  named  Hambleton,  or  Bumbleton,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Montgomery  to  New 
York  to  put  down  on  a black-list  all  the  mer- 
chants in  this  city  who  were  not  friendly  to 
“the  South” — meaning  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  slavery  and  support  it  by  their  votes 
and  acts.  Is  there  a race  of  Hambletons  or 
Bumbletons  who  suppose  such  folly  can  result 
advantageously  for  any  body  ? 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  views  which  are 
advocated  by  pencil  and  pen  in  this  paper  are 
approve  ! by  all  who  buy  and  read  it  any  more 
than  we  approve  the  opinions  or  the  method  or 
the  tone  of  scores  of  papers  that  reach  us  from 
the  South,  West,  and  East.  But  what  then  ? 
We  ask  any  sensible  Southern  man,  however 
heartily  he  may  have  supported  the  rebellion, 
and  however  sincerely  he  may  detest  our  opin- 
ions, whether  he  does  not  know  that  hencefor- 
ward the  only  safety  for  all  of  us  lies  in  the 
an  ylest  and  most  positive  discussion  ? He  may 
not  choose  to  read  books  and  papers  and  mag- 
azines whose  sentiments  he  dislikes,  but  does 
he  seriously  believe  it  advisable  that  they  should 
be  suppressed  ? Is  it  safe  for  him  or  for  any 
one  that  only  a literature  favorable  to  what  are 
called  “ Southern”  interests  and  views  and  prej- 
udices shall  be  known  in  his  neighborhood? 
This  policy  is  but  a lingering  relic  of  the  old 
despotism  of  slavery,  which  hung  and  burned 
and  tarred  and  feathered  those  who  said  what 
it  did  not  like  to  hear,  and  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  mass  of  the  Southern  people  in  that 
profound  ignorance  which  alone  made  the  re- 
bellion possible.  It  is  the  absurd  old  attempt 
to  ostracize  opinion  which  can  have  but  one  re* 
sultjand  .that,  is  igmu^id .disaster. 

There!  ate1  very  profound  differences  of  epiu- 
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ion  in  this  country  npon  the  most  important 
questions.  We  have  our  own  convictions,  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  our  fellow-citizens  at  the 
South  and  elsewhere  have  theirs.  When  we 
differ,  we  propose  to  use  every  honorable  means 
at  our  command  to  expose  the  weakness  or  the 
danger  of  our  adversary’s  opinion.  By  squib, 
satire,  argument,  ridicule,  and  appeal  — by 
faithful  picture  and  allegory  and  caricature  we 
intend  to  bombard  and  harass  whatever  seems 
to  us  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  And  we 
expect  and  invite  an  equal  opposition,  which 
we  have  not  failed  steadily  to  receive  for  a 
twelvemonth  past  from  those  who  do  not  like 
our  views  or  our  methods  of  enforcing  them. 
But  what  could  be  more  exquisitely  ludicrous 
than  for  us  gravely  to  advise  our  friends  not  to 
buy  the  Avalanche , or  the  Examiner , or  the  New 
Era , or  whatever  the  paper  may  be,  which 
abuses  us  and  the  “North,”  and  to  invite  all 
loyal  Union  people  not  to  buy  their  books  of 
Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  because 
they  sell  those  naughty  papers  ? 

If  those  at  the  South  who  do  not  like  certain 
views  refuse  to  have  them  discussed,  they  will 
be  beaten  again  and  again,  and  remain  forever 
impotent  and  ridiculous.  Wake  up,  gentle- 
men ! It  is  no  longer  yesterday.  Read  the 
papers.  Find  out  what  people  are  thinking  of 
and  talking  about.  Stand  your  ground  bravely. 
Don’t  give  us  who  oppose  you  a triumph  by 
trying  to  gag  instead  of  argue.  Let  every  man 
among  you  at  the  South,  as  here  at  the  North, 
say  and  hear  and  write  and  read  what  he  will, 
and  we  shall  all  be  the  gainers.  But  make  up 
your  minds,  once  for  all,  that  the  questions 
which  divide  us  are  to  be  settled,  and  to  be 
settled  only  by  the  most  serious  and  intense 
discussion.  You  have  never  had  it  in  your 
part  of  the  country.  No  man  dared  to  call  his 
soul  his  own,  for  instance,  in  talking  about 
slavery.  Those  who  went  from  other  quarters 
to  discuss  the  subject  you  shot,  or  hung,  or 
rode  on  rails,  or  tarred  and  feathered,  or  sent 
off  by  Vigilance  Committees.  You  had  it  your 
own  way.  You  stopped  free  speech  upon  the 
point  most  vital  to  your  own  interests  and  to 
ours.  And  you  have  learned,  what  will  be  al- 
ways true  in  this  country  wherever  a similar 
experiment  is  tried,  that  you  were  merely  sit- 
ting on  the  safety-valve.  It  is  a process  which 
may  postpone  the  explosion,  but  it  can  not 
prevent  it,  and  it  multiplies  the  havoc  a thou- 
sandfold. Don’t  feel  that  you  are  insulted 
because  injustice  and  a false  political  philoso- 
phy are  zealously  attacked,  and  by  every  kind 
of  weapon.  If  you  think  the  attack  unfair, 

r>ro»0  it  to  tro  If  ynn  think-  -On*  nlulnscUlhv 

true,  defend  it.  Stand  to  your  guns ! But 
don’t  pout  and  sulk  and  spite  yourselves,  like 
foolish  children. 


THE  OTHER  PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION. 

The  importance  of  the  call  of  a Convention 
of  Southern  loyal  Union  men  issued  by  General 
A.  J.  Hamilton  of  Texas  and  others  can  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
signs  of  the  times,  for  it  reveals  the  existence 
of  two  parties  in  that  region.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a body  of  citizens  there  who  intend  to 
contest  the  political  supremacy  of  the  late  rebel 
chiefs,  who,  since  the  surrender  of  Lee,  have 
controled  political  action  in  their  States. 

Thus  this  manly  and  heroic  call,  which  is  a 
clear  voice  from  the  ancient  dominion  of  slav- 
ery in  favor  of  equal  rights,  is  not  only  full  of 
hope  in  itself,  but  it  immediately  defines  the 
Randall-Hendricks  Philadelphia  Convention 
to  be  merely  a movement,  as  we  stated  last 
week,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Governor  Orr,  an  old  Democratic  and 
Secession  leader  of  South  Carolina,  Mayor 
Monroe,  of  New  Orleans,  who,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a lie,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  princi- 
ples and  sympathy,  will  be  represented  in  that 
Convention.  But  those  whom  neither  Gov- 
ernor Orr  nor  Mayor  Monroe  nor  Judge 
Semmes  nor  Governor  Humphreys  could  se- 
duce into  secession — those  whose  properties 
were  destroyed,  whose  families  were  hunted, 
whose  friends  and  neighbors  and  children  were 
hung  and  shot  and  tortured  and  exiled  by  the 
followers  of  Orr,  Monroe,  Semmes,  and 
Humphreys — these  are  the  men  who  will  be 
represented  in  the  other  Convention. 

And  it  is  with  them  and  their  friends,  with 
the  voters  against  Throckmorton  in  Texas, 
and  the  supporters  of  free  papers  jn  the  South- 
ern States,  that  the  political  alliance  of  the 
Union  party  must  be  made,  so  that  the  party 
may  have  an  efficient  organization  in  every 
State.  Whether  the  Republican  party  has 
done  its  work  or  not,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
Union  party  has  not.  For  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  those  who  will  send  delegates  from 
the  late  rebel  States  to  the  Randall-IIendricks 
Convention— that  is  to  say,  the  Southern  and 
the  controlling  wing  of  the  Democratic  party — 
still  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  States,  and 
the  consequent  constitutional  right  of  seces- 
sion. Whatever  individuals  may  have  said, 
the  evidence  conclusive^  ih>t, labile 


they  ask,  and  their  friends  echo,  whether  we 
suppose  they  have  changed  their  views  ? 

Certainly  we  do  not ; and  certainly  men  who 
have  not  changed  the  views  which,  in  their 
minds,  justified  what  we  hold  to  be  so  cause- 
less a war  upon  the  Union  can  not  wisely  be 
trusted  with  the  control  of  the  Union.  The 
very  arguments  they  use  incontestibly  prove 
that  the  most  stringent  political  opposition  to 
them  is  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Union  National  Com- 
mittee will  take  every  step  necessary  to  secure 
the  active  organized  co-operation  of  that  large 
body  of  American  citizens  who  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention  of  the  Southern  loyal 
Unionists. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  “ METEOR.” 

The  decision  of  Judge  Betts  condemning 
the  Meteor  is  a declaration  f'.at  United  States 
ship-owners  can  not  sell  -nem  to  belliger- 
ents with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  The  Neu- 
trality Laws  of  1818  denounce  the  “ fitting  out 
and  arming”  vessels  in  our  ports  against  such 
powers.  But  do  they,  by  implication,  for  they 
certainly  do  not  expressly,  forbid  such  trade  ? 
This  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts  proposes  shall  be  made  perfect- 
ly plain  in  our  laws. 

The  Meteor  was  seized  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary last  on  the  charge  of  being  “ fitted  out” 
in  defiance  of  law.  It  was  not  alleged  that 
this  was  being  done  directly  by  the  owners  or 
agents,  but  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  them  and  certain  Chilian  agents  that 
the  ship  should  be  set  to  Panama  and  there 
transferred.  Of  this  intention  no  evidence  was 
offered  at  the  trial ; but  even  had  it  been  con- 
clusively proved,  is  it  agreeable  to  law,  to  prece- 
dent, and  good  policy  that  such  traffic  with  bel- 
ligerents should  condemn  the  ship  ? 

The  earlier  decisions  did  not  deny  the  legal- 
ity of  the  trade.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1822  declared,  in  the  case  of 
the  Santissima  Trinidad,  “There  is  nothing  in 
our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well 
as  munitions  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale. 
It  is  a commercial  adventure  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation,” of  course,  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 
As  lately  as  1854  President  Pierce,  in  his  an- 
nual Message,  said,  “The  laws  of  the  United 
States  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  contra- 

soldiers  on  board  their  private  ships  for  trans- 
portation.” If  this  be  lawful,  can  the  law  be 
infringed  by  selling  to  either  of  them  a ship  be- 
fore it  is  fully  armed  or  equipped? 

Judge  Betts  reverses  the  decision  of  Judge 
Story  in  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad. 
Doubtless  the  reversal  is  agreeable  to  the  De- 
partment, which  may  wish  to  urge  in  an  Ala- 
bama controversy  our  neutral  superiority.  But 
the  strength  of  that  unquestioned  superiority 
lies  in  onr  long  traditions,  and  it  can  only  bo 
weakened  by  manufactured  precedents.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  desirable  that  the  point  shall 
no  longer  be  left  in  doubt.  Let  Congress  de- 
termine whether  an  American  citizen  may  sell 
a ship  adaptable  to  war  to  a belligerent  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace. 

The  fullest  and  much  the  ablest  review  of 
the  case  of  the  Meteor  was  lately  communicated 
to  the  Boston  Advertiser  by  George  Beaiis, 
one  of  our  most  accomplished  and  patient  stu- 
dents of  international  law. 


A DANGEROUS  ARGUMENT. 

In  his  closing  speech  upon  the  tariff  we  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  of  “hired  hack 
writers”  as  “particularly  active  in  defaming 
this  matter.”  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Morrill 
should  choose  so  to  describe  the  papers  which 
support  free  trade  ; and  why  “hired  hack  writ- 
ers?” Suppose  that  we  should  say  that  the 
hired  hack  representatives  in  Congress  were 
particularly  active  in  defaming  the  advocates 
of  free  trade.  It  would  be  following  a very  bad 
example,  but  it  would  surely  be  a very  poor 
argument. 

A writer  who  expresses  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  acute  thinkers  upon  political  economy, 
because  his  observation  and  reflection  approve 
them,  and  who  has  no  pecuniary  interest  which 
could  affect  his  views,  ought  surely  to  be  safe 
from  aspersion  of  his  motives.  Such  a writer 
might  be  tempted  to  retort.  If  the  question 
were  of  “hired”  advocacy,  he  might  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  or  Mr.  Gris- 
wold were  interested  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
whether  Mr.  Grinnell  were  a wool-grower, 
whether  Mr.  Rice  were  interested  in  paper, 
and  whether  Mr.  Morrill  held  any  stock  in 
marble  quarries  or  works.  This  kind  of  argu- 
ment is  a two-edged  sword.  It  cuts  before  and 
behind.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  wound  the  as- 
sailant as  the  assailed. 

In  the  same  style  the  tariff  papers  call  the 
free  trade  journals  “hired  presses,”  “purchased 
journalists,”  “ political  liars,  ” “paltry  pettifog- 
gers in  the  importing  interest,”  “dumb  dogs 
-of  I'freajtrale,”  while  the  free  traders  retaliate 


by  calling  the  tariff  “ monstrous,”  “plnnder,"  tion,  which  I approve,  and  the  movement  for  the  Cbnven. 
“ rohherv  ” “ *»  u , tion  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  proximo,  to 

roooery,  swindling  compromise,  “afro-  which  I am  opposed.  My  confidence  lu  the  patriotism  of 
Clous  swindle.  This  is  absurd.  The  impres-  the  Union  Republican  Party,  and  conviction  that  upon 
sion  conveyed  by  each  side  is  that  the  other  is  !ts  permanent  control  of  the  Government  depend,  in  a 
i . , . , large  measure,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country. 

I enal,  and  the  argument  is  consequently  meal-  will  not  permit  of  my  holding  an  equivocal  attitude  in  re- 
culably  weakened.  We  have  no  doubt  that  *Pect  t0 

Mr.  Mohr, L,  b sincerel,-  per^ad*)  ,ba,  pro- 

tection  is  the  true  policy  for  this  country.  But  “ Very  respectfully,  yours,  eta, 

if,  upon  that  abstract  question,  this  journal  or  « To  th«  President » Denni80n- 

any  other  disagrees  with  him,  is  it  necessarily  “ Executive  suasion, 

because  the  writers  are  “hired hacks, ” or  “pal-  “StR,_Your  resignation  on^^VlSetoi^r. 
try  pettifoggers,  ” or  “ liars,  ” or  “dogs  ?”  May  General,  tendered  in  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  is  here- 
it  not  be  hecnnce  thev  «re  in«t  ns  enmnetent  tn  by  accePte<1-  Fully  appreciating  your  kind  assurances  of 

II  not  oe  Decause  they  are  just  as  competent  to  personal  regard,  i am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

have  and  able  to  maintain  an  opinion  as  Mr.  “Andrew  Johnson. 

Morrill  ? Good  manners  never  hurt  a good  “ To  Hon  Wil,i*m  Dennkon’  w*“hin^°- D- c ” 


“ Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14, 1866. 
“Sir, — Your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Postmaster. 


w personal  regard,  1 am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 
have  and  able  to  maintain  an  opinion  as  Mr.  “Andrew  Johnson. 

Morrill  ? Good  manners  never  hurt  a good  “ To  Hon  Wi,Ii*m  Dennifion’  w“hin^°- D- c” 

cause.  NKWS  ITKMS- 

— General  Dix  has  written  a letter  to  Senator  Doolittle, 

fully  indorsing  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 

DOMESTIC!  rNrTETTTfJEUfTE  „ The  vote  111  We8t  Vi,ginia  Oil  the  amendment  to  the 

UUlVI.Ei01i.Ui  1JN  I JidjLiMxJliiN GJh.  State  Constitution  has  been  officially  declared  as  follows: 

For  ratification,  22,224 ; for  rejection,  15,302— majority  for 

CONOR  ess.  the  amendment,  6922. 

July  10 : Generals  Steadman  and  Fullerton  were  to  leave  Oalves- 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull  called  up  the  House  bill  ton  on  the  12th  for  New  Orleans.  They  have  visited  por- 

flxing  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  tionsof  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  express  satisfaction  with 

changing  the  judicial  districts,  and  moved  an  amendment,  the  former  and  present  management  of  the  Freedmen’s 

which  was  agreed  to,  reducing  the  number  of  associate  Bureau. 

judges  to  six.  The  bill  provides:  Southern  papers  exhibit  a very  general  disposition  on 


changing  the  judicial  districts,  and  moved  an  amendment,  the  former  and  present  management  of  the  Freedmen’s 
which  was  agreed  to,  reducing  the  number  of  associate  Bureau. 

judges  to  six.  The  bill  provides:  Southern  papers  exhibit  a very  gqperal  disposition  on 

atSfc'  That  hereafter  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  the  part  of  the  people  to  respond  to  the  address  for  the 
States  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Assort-  Philadelphia  Convention.  State  and  District  Conventions 


ate  Justices  . have  been  called  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 

Sec.  2.  That  the  First  and  Second  Circuits  shall  re-  South  Carolina, 
main  as  now  constituted;  that  the  districts  of  Pennsyl-  Senat/w-aiM* 

gia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  August, 
shall  constitute  the  Fifth  circuit;  that  the  districts  of  The  s<wan«iah  Board  of  Aldermen  has  adopted  an  ordi- 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  aud  Tennessee  shall  consti-  “n'e  Prohibiting  colored  persons  from  entering  the  pub- 

tute  the  Sixth  circuit;  that  the  districts  of  Indiana,  Illi-  “c ,fark’  un,ess  nurses  having  white  children  with  them. 


nois,  and  'Wisconsin  shall  constitute  the  Seventh  circuit ; 
that  the  districts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 


Policemen  at  the  gates  will  enforce  the  order. 

The  army  raised  in  the  Revolution,  from  1775  to  1783, 


and  Arkansas  shall  constitute  the  Eighth  circuit;  and  the  I amounted  to  231,791,  the  militia  adding  one-half  that 
districts  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  shall  consti-  I f°rce,  and  the  navy  insisted  of  four  vessels.  In  1S12  the 


tute  the  Ninth  circuit. 

The  amendment  which  Mr.  Trumbull  was  instruct 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  to  offer  provides:  “That 


regulars  numbered  32,360,  the  volunteers  6000,  the  militia 
instructed  30,000,  and  the  navy  consisted  of  8 frigates  aud  170  gnn- 
“ That  no  boats.  In  1815  we  had  276-  vessels,  with  1636  guns.  In 


vacancy  in  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  March,  1865,  we  had  684  ships-of-war,  with  4477  guns ; 
Court  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of  and  the  aggregate  number  of  men  raised  for  the  Union 
associate  justices  shall  be  reduced  to  six,  and  hereafter  the  armies,  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  was  2,688,000.  If  to 
Baid  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  above  be  added  the  quotas  constituting  the  Confeder- 


the  United  States  and  six  associate  justice 


armies,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grand  aggregate 
:hed  4,000,000  of  men  nt  arms — the  largest  force  ever 
put  on  a war  footing  iu  any  one  country,  in  any  age 


hold  one  term  annually  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  J'®1  Put  0,1  a war  footing  iu  any  one  country,  in  any  age 

such  adjourned  or  special  terms  as  they  may  find  neces-  °*  world. 

sary  for  the  dispatch  of  business.”  Mr.  Trumbull  called  ■ ■ - - 

up  the  bill  for  enlarging  the  public  grounds  surrounding 

the  Capitol,  which  was  passed.  Its  provisions  are  as  fol-  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

That  the  public  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol  shall  

bo  enlarged  according  to  the  plan  approved  by  the  Com-  THE  WAR  IN  GERMANY, 

mittee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  The  Prussians  on  the  3d  of  July  gained  a signal  and  de- 
Representatlves  respectively,  which  plan  is  hereby  direct-  cisive  victory  over  the  Austrian  army  at  Sudowa.  During 

ed  to  be  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  the  last  three  days  of  June  there  appears  to  have  been 

Interior,  by  extension  between  First  Street  Last  and  First  gome  pretty  severe  fighting  between  the  two  armies  in 

Street  West,  m the  following  manner:  Northwardly,  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  Bohemia  in  the  neighborhoo 

the  south  side  of  North  B Street,  and  southwardly  to  of  skaHtz  nn<1  Trantenau.  The  Crown  PrinceTwith 

the  north  side  of  South  B Street,  including,  in  addition  to  advance  of  the  Prussian  army,  invated  Bohemia  on  ti 

so  much  of  the  reservations,  avenues,  and  streets  as  are  23d  of  June.  The  Prince  Royal,  Frederick  Charles,  co-op- 

necessary  for  such  extension,  the  two  squares  designated  erated.  steadily  the  Prussians  gained  ground,  forcin 

on  the  Dlan  of  the  ( litv  of  Washington  as  Nob.  687  and  688  n i„i.  > — i.  e — j Vr.,  , , 


2 Provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre-  I of  July  1: 


tary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  from  the  owner  or  owners 


, - . . I “ The  result  of  the  three  days’  fighting  in  which  the 

as  may  be  mutually  agreeff  ort"  oWf<4?rT  fWF'SecfFtAryTmfl  J ETgTily"?'TOl1rHVbil/.,'‘MaJi*4*.  itaua.  cuguguJ  cpp  not  bo  too 
such  owner  or  ownere,  and  not  exceeding  the  appraisal  I Sixth  Austrian  Corps,  under  General  Ramming.  A let- 


made  by  the  commission  of  nine  in  their  report  to  Robert 


found  addressed  by  the  latfer  to  General  Beuedek, 


Ould,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  in  josephstadt,  which  affords  complete  proof  that  the 

Columbia,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  eighteen  forces  under  his  command  were  thoroughly  exhausted, 

hundred  and  sixty-one,  such  private  property  as  may  be  He  therein  requested  General  Benedek  to  send  him  two 

necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  the  value  of  tl?e  fresh  Brigades  in  order  that  his  troops  might  bivouac  nn- 

property  so  purchased  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners  der  their  protection,  and  acknowledged  that  they  would 

thereof  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  not  be  able  to  fight  on  the  following  day.  The  Fifth  Prns- 

appropriated,  on  the  requisition  of  said  Secretary.  Pro-  aian  Corps  was  therefore  opposed  on  the  28th  and  29th  by 

vided  that  before  such  payment  shall  be  made  the  owner  the  Corps  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  and  General  Testetics. 


r owners  of  the  property  purchased  shall,  by  good  and 


“ The  fighting  on  these  two  days  extended  o' 


sufficient  deed  or  deeds,  in  due  form  of  law,  and  approved  greater  line  than  on  the  27th.  The  Austrian  Corps  under 
by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  fully  release  General  Gablenz  was  completely  broken  up.  Besides  in- 
and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  their  and  each  of  their  numerable  prisoners,  20  guns,  five  colors,  and  two  stand- 
several  and  respective  rights  in  said  titles  to  such  lands  ards  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  General  Gablenz,  fell  into 
and  property  so  purchased.  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  troops." 

The  third  section  authorizes  the  appraisement  of  such  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Prussians  stormed  the  town  of 
property,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  owners  Gitschin,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  to  Jo- 
shall  be  unable  to  agree  as  to  price.  sephstadt  and  Koniggriitz.  This  victory  secured  the  junc- 

The  seventh  section  appropriates  fifty  thousand  dollars  tion  ofthe  two  Prussian  armies,  against  which  Benedek  con- 
fer filling  up  and  enlarging  the  public  grounds  as  pro-  centrated  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Saxon  forces, 

posed.  Four  days  afterward,  on  the  3d  of  July,  a great  and  decisive 

In  the  House,  the  Tariff  bill  was  passed,  94  to  53.  battle  was  fought  at  Sudowa,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 

July  11  * totally  defeated,  losing  no  less  than  14,000  prisoners.  Be- 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  regulating  the  time  and  manner  fore  this  great  battle  the  Austrian  loss  was  estimated  at 

of  electing  United  States  Senators  was  passed,  25  to  11.  40,000  men.  Austna,  after  this  crushing  defeat,  agreed 

The  bill  does  away  with  voting  by  ballot,  and  requires  an  to  cede  Venetia  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  asking  his  me- 

open  or  viva  voce  vote  in  all  cases— A resolution  vesting  diation.  Napoleon  at  once  communicated  with  the  bel- 

the  right  and  privileges  and  exclusive  use  of  the  Atlantic  ligerents,  and  proposed  an  armistice.  The  replies  of  Italy 

telegraph  cable  in  the  American  Atlantic  Company  of  New  and  Prussia  to  th  s proposition  have  not  yet  been  received. 

woo  rmaanH  The  London  Times,  before  it  had  the  news  of  the  bat- 

xorx  was  passeo.  tlo  at  Sudowai  writeB  as  follows : “ The  war  in  Bohemia 

July  12 : . .,  _ ._  Q is  awful  work.  The  Austrians,  we  are  told,  lost  15,000 

In  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  bill  was  received  from  the  men  in  thelr  vari0us  encounters  with  the  army  under  the 

House,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  Crown  prince  of  Prn88ia;  they  had  25,000  put  hors  de 

report  next  December.  combat  in  their  vain  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 

July  Hi  the  army  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles  — altogether 

In  the  Senate,  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal  bill  was  post-  40,000  men  in  five  days.  The  prisoners  are  computed  at 

poned  until  December  next  by  a vote  of  24  against  13.  15,000,  leaving  25,000  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  Whole 


Vnrk  was  nassed  The  London  Times,  Deiore  n naa  me  news  oi  tne  Dat- 

tie  at  Sudowa,  writes  as  follows:  “The  war  in  Bohemia 
July  12:  . .,  _ ._  f,,  .,  — is  awful  work.  The  Austrians,  we  are  told,  lost  15,000 

In  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  bill  was  received  from  the  men  -n  thelr  vftrjoua  encounters  with  the  army  under  the 

House,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  Crown  princ0  of  Prn88ia;  they  had  25,000  put  hors  de 

report  next  December.  combat  in  their  vain  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 

July  Hi  the  array  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles  — altogether 

In  the  Senate,  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal  bill  was  post-  40,000  men  in  five  days.  The  prisoners  are  computed  at 

poned  until  December  next  by  a vote  of  24  against  13.  15,000,  leaving  26,000  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  Whole 

In  the  House,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  battalions  have  been  annihilated;  whole  corps — the  Clam- 
civil  expenses  ofthe  government  was  taken  up.  Among  Gallas,  the  Gablenz,  and  the  Saxon  corps,  no  less  than 

other  amendments  passed  was  one  appropriating  $10,000  the  Kalick  Brigade— are  so  utterly  broken  up  as  to  be 

for  additional  station-houses  and  life-boats  along  the  coast  unable  to  reappear  in  action  for  some  time.  Benedek’s 
of  New  Jersey,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Little  Egg  Har-  army  has  fallen  back  behind  the  Elbe,  taking  up  its  po-i- 
bor,  and  $5000  for  repairing  and  lighting  the  light-house  tion  between  the  fortresses  of  Josephstadt  and  Koniggriitz, 

at  Tucker’s  Beach,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  bill  greatly  disheartened  and  disorganized,  according  to  tho 

was  then  passed  by  the  House. — Mr.  Morrill,  from  the  account  of  Austrian  officers  prisoners  in  Prussian  l."nds. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a new  tariff  The  desertion  of  Italian  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  ranks 


bill,  which  is  a partial  revision  of  the  one  lately  recom- 
mitted.—The  Pennsylvania  contested  election  case  being 
under  consideration,  a resolution  retaining  Mr  DawBon  in 
his  seat  was  adopted. 

JlJn  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution  to  appoint  a joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  to  sit  during 
the  recess,  was  adopted  with  amendments  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  military  and  naval  as  weU  as  civil  service,  and 
charging  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  method  of  appointment  to  civil  office  so  that 
it  can  not  be  used  for  party  purposes. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi  was  passed. 

July  16: 

In  both  Houses,  the  President’s  Message,  vetoing  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  was  read,  and  with  most  precipi- 
tate haste  the  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto:  in  the  House 
by  104  to  33 ; in  the  Senate,  33  to  12. 

RUPTURE  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Postmaster-General  Dennison  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Cabinet  July  11.  Three  days  afterward  his  resigna- 


is  on  the  increase.” 

ENGLAND. 

The  new  ministry  under  Lord  Derby  has  been  formed, 
which  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Premier— Lord  Derby. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Ur.  Disraeli. 

Foreign  Secretary— Lord  Stanley. 

Home  Secretary— Ur.  Walpole. 

Colonial  Secretary— Lord  Carnarvon. 

Secretan)  for  India — Lord  Cranbome. 

Secretary  of  War— General  Peel. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty—  Sir  John  Pakington. 
President  ofthe  Council— Duke  of  Buckingham 
Primi  Seal— Lord  Malmesbury. 

Lord  Chancellor— Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland— Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade— Sir  Stafford  \orth- 


The  late  insurrection  in  Madrid  was  unusually  extens- 


tion  was  accepted,  and  the  First  Assistant-Postmaster,  ive  and  sanguinary.  The  soldiers  massacred  their  offi- 
A w Randall,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him.  Attor-  cers,  and  distributed  arms  to  the  people,  who  threw  up 


ney- General  Speed  has  followed  Dennison’s 


The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Den- 
nison and  the  President : 

••  Washington,  D.  C , July  11, 18S6. 


i pie.  barricades.  Several  officers  of  high  rank  w 


—many  of  a lower  grade  were  killed.  There  was  artil- 
lery firing  in  the  streets  for  several  hours.  The  killed 
and  wounded  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  1000  or  1200. 


“Sir—1  have  the  honor  to  tender  you  herewith  my  Then  came  the  trials  by  drum-head  court-martial,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  to  take  shooting  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  Thirty  or 
effect  upon  your  notifying  me  of  its  acceptance.  In  thus  firstJL?yI 

withdrawing  from  the  Cabinet  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I and  thirty  oriaitjji^iMufllnff  fade  rtthe  more  active 

do  so  chiefiy  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  ?f ‘blP^lulace’Z“?. 40  ,Tbe,  papers 

us  iu  regard  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  On^  Q p [V|  | C fH  f G A N 
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ice  in  1848-49,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  cam- 
paign of  1860.  Durando  was  a comrado 
of  Cialdini  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  Second  Corps  is  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Cccchiaki,  whose  portrait  is  not  given. 

General  Della  Rocca  commands  the 
Third  Corps.  He  is  a man  of  great  military 
and  scientific,  talents.  Four  divisions  be- 
long to  this  army  corps : The  seventh,  un- 
der the  command  of  Bixio,  the  well-known 
and  audacious  General  of  Garibaldi  ; the 
eighth,  under  General  Cugla,  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Marine  in  Minghetti’s  Cab- 
inet: the  ninth,  under  Govone,  the  able 
G eneral  who  was  the  negotiator  of  the  Prus- 
sian-Italian  treaty  at  Berlin ; and  the  six- 
teenth and  last  division,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Humbert  of  Savoy,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  strongest  and  most  powerful  Corps 
of  all  is  the  Fourth,  under  the  command  of 
Cialdini.  This  corps  seems  destined  to 
accomplish  great  deeds,  and  it  may  be  al- 
most considered  as  an  independent  one. 
Cialdini  is  to  the  regular  army  what  Gak- 


He  was  born  in  November,  1804,  and  is 
now  in  his  sixty-second  year.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  an  orphan,  he  entered  the 
military  school  of  Turin,  left  it  in  1823  as 
commissioned  officer  in  the  artillery;  in 
1831  he  became  Captain,  and  soon  after- 
ward Major,  and  from  that  time  began  zeal- 
ously to  work  in  the  remodeling  and  recon- 
struction of  the  branch  of  the  service  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  visited  most  of  the 
European  and  other  military  schools,  and 
returned  to  Piedmont  to  give  a decisive  and 
profitable  impulse  to  reform  in  the  Sardini- 
an army.  In  1848  ho  proved  himself  an 
able  and  trust-worthy  officer.  Charles 
Albert  dispatched  him  to  Venice  in  order 
to  support  Manin,  but  between  the  latter 
and  La  Marmora  there  was  but  small  cord- 
iality and  confidence,  and  the  Sardinian 
soldier  was  recalled  to  command  a division 
under  Durando,  and  was  replaced  at  Ven- 
ice by  General  Pepe.  On  the  heights  of 
Pastrengo,  April  2,  1848,  he  attacked  very 
unexpectedly  the  Austrian  rear-guard,  and 
by  this  happy  stroke  enabled  the  Piedmont- 


GENERAL  DELLA  MARMORA. 


GENERAL  CIALDINI. 


THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF 
PRUSSIA. 


literally  almost  demolished,  and  wbat  re- 
mained of  it  was  by  no  means  the  best  part. 
It  was  necessary  to  purge  it  of  all  that 
swarm  of  refugees  who,  poor,  discontented, 
and  in  debt,  resorted  to  the  army  from  the 
least  creditable  of  motives.  The  Hunga- 
rian, Polish,  and  French  soldiers  formed  an 
extremely  explosive  and  untrustworthy  el- 
ement, and  in  time  of  peace  demoralized 
the  regular  troops  not  a little.  Discipline 
was  lax,  and  habits  of  irregularity,  insub- 
ordination, and  a great  confusion  of  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  property  prevailed;  the 
men  were  ill  clothed,  ill  armed,  and  there 
was  little  money  with  which  to  mend  mat- 
ters. All  this  did  not  deter  La  Marmora  ; 
he  performed  his  work  with  a severity,  res- 
olution, and  industry  which  was  expected 
from  him,  but  also  with  a patience  and  cau- 
tion in  giving  needless  offense  which  had 
hardly  been  hoped  for.  As  soon  as  Pied- 
mont embarked  in  the  Crimean  war  La 
Marmora  enjoyed  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
his  labor.  He  resigned  his  port-folio  and 
received  the  command  of  the  contingent 
forces.  His  services  at  that  period  will  be 
recent  in  the  public  mind,  as  also  his  ex- 
ploits, which  were  not  less  considerable,  in 
1859.  It  is  somewhat  suggestive  that  La 
Marmora  was  in  1861  charged  with  a spe- 
cial mission  to  Berlin  as  embassador  ex- 
traordinary, and  was  immediately  after- 
ward selected  to  notify  the  proclamation  of 

Court  of  the  Czar.  He  afterward  took  the 

command  of  the  3d  corps  of  the  army,  but 
he  and  General  Fanti  could  not  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding  on  military  mat- 
ters, and  La  Marmora  abruptly  resigned. 
It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  become  Prefect  of  Na- 
ples, the  population  of  which  was  at  that 
time  'in  a state  of  transition  so-called,  but 
in  reality  utter  disorder,  anarchy,  and  reac- 
tionary conspiracies.  His  best  friends  do 
not  accuse  him  of  a too  suave,  easy,  and 
politic  temper;  it  can  not  be  said  that  he 
was  successful  in  this  office,  and  to  judge 
by  results  his  two  years  there  were  a dis- 
tinct failure.  The  camp  and  the  barracks, 
not  the  town,  are  the  proper  field  for  his 
capabilities.  He  assisted  in  the  repression 
of  the  riots  in  September,  1864,  which  arose 
on  account  of  the  change  of  capital  to  Flor- 
ence, and  has  since  then  generally  held  a 
place  in  the  Italian  Cabinet.  He  has  now 
once  more  resigned  his  post  to  follow  his 
king  to  battle.  He  is  understood  to  be  a 
sincere  admirer  of  Louis  Napoleon,  to 
whom  his  appointment  was  ascertained  to 
be  acceptable.  M.  Bicasoli,  who  replaces 
him  in  the  Ministry,  is  supposed  to  have 
more  English  tendencies.  In  person  Gen- 
eral Marmora  is  tall  and  slight,  remark- 
ably florid  for  an  Italian  in  complexion. 


Frederic  William  Nicholas  Charles, 
the  Crown  Prince  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  is  the  son  of  King  Will- 
iam I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1861, 
succeeding  his  insane  Brother  Frederic 
William  IV.  The  present  King  was  bom 
in  1797,  and  is  consequently  69  years  old. 
The  Crown  Prince  is  35  years  old,  having 
been  born  in  1831.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bonn.  His 
University  career  being  ended,  he  was  re- 
called to  Berlin  and  commenced  his  milita- 
ry career  as  a private  in  the  Guards.  The 
Prussian  princes  must  serve  from  the  pike 
up.  He  soon  received  the  command  of  a 
company.  After  a while  ho  was  sent  ou 
his  travels,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
Going  to  England,  he  married  the  Princess 
Royal  in  1858.  About  this  time  King 
Frederic  William  having  become  inca- 
pacitated, the  father  of  the  Crown  Prince 
became  Regent.  As  Lieutenant-General 
and  Commander  of  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
the  Crown  Prince  made  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign,  but  was  not  engaged  in 
any  action.  He,  however,  shared  in  all  the 
hardships  of  his  troops  during  that  winter 
campaign,  and  achieved  in  consequence  a 
great  popularity  with  his  troops,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  haing  au  accom- 
plished soldier.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
this  war  he  returned  to  his  post  as  Stadt- 
holder  of  Pomerania.  When  the  present 
war  was  determined  upon  he  was  appointed 
General  and  Governor  of  Silesia,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 


ITALIAN  GENERALS. 

We  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  tho 
principal  Italian  Generals  belonging  to  the 
army  under  the  more  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  King  Victor  Emanuel. 

General  Durando  commands  the  First 
Corps,  which  did  the  fighting  at  the  battle 
of  Custozza.  This  army  corps  is  composed 
of  the  first  division,  commanded  by  the 
Piedmontese  General  Cerale  ; of  the  sec- 
ond, by  General  Piaxelle,  a Neapolitan, 
of  great  military  skill,  and  the  last  Minis- 
ter of  War  of  Francis  II.  The  third  di- 
vision is  commanded  by  General  Brignone 
(head-quarters  at  Castiglione  della  Stivi- 
ere).  Brignone  is  a member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  has  the  well-deserved  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  ablest  Generals 
in  this  army.  The  fourth  division  is  under 
the  leadership  of  a famous  Garibaldian  Gen- 
eral— famous,  because  he  was  a Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  still  more  so  for  the 
courage  he  displayed  in  the  defense  of  Ven- 


CROWN  PRINCE  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA. 


esc  to  recover  themselves.  This  latter  feat 
brought  him  some  favor  with  Charles 
Albert,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  rath- 
er bored,  and  even  irritated,  by  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  this  military  reformer. 
After  the  reverses  of  the  Piedmontese  arms 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  at  Milan  evinced  by 
an  excitable  populace  was  very  great.  The 
King’s  person  was  in  danger ; he  was,  as  it 
were,  a prisoner  in  the  Palazzo  Greppi,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  agitation 
was  chiefly  conquered  by  the  faithful  and 
resolute  courage  displayed  on  that  occasion 
by  La  Marmora.  He  was  immediately 
made  Brigadier  - General  and  chief  of  the 
staff  under  Chrzanowski,  who  was  then 
under  the  King  and  commanded  the  army. 

“ La  Marmora  soon  resigned,  and  while 
on  a mission  in  Tuscany  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  disasters  in  Lombardy,  with 
orders  to  return  instantly.  He  arrived  too 
late  to  witness  Novaro.  The  abdication  of 
Charles  Albert  quickly  followed,  and 
as  soon  as  Victor  Emanuel  succeeded  he 
made  La  Marmora  Lieutenant-General 
and  Minister  of  the  War  Department.  The 
latter  post  he  had  already  twice  filled,  the 
first  time  for  about  three  weeks,  the  second 
for  about  as  many  days;  and  now  he  saw 
before  him  a task  which  nature  had  quali- 
fied h'm  to  perform  well.  The  army  was 


ibaldi  is  to  the  volunteers.  General  Pio- 
la,  a very  able  officer  indeed,  acts  as  Cial- 
dini's  chief  of  the  staff;  while  Prince 
Colonxa,  Count  Mosti  d’Este,  Count 
Serristori,  Count  Michel,  and  Count 
Eorromeo — five  of  the  most  illustrious  no-> 
blemen  of  Italy — are  among  his  staff-offi 
eers  and  aids-de-camp.  Five  divisions,  and 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  form  this  corps. 
They  are  the  eleventh,  under  General  Count 
Casanova  ; the  twelfth,  commanded  by 
General  Riciotti,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artillery  generals  of  Eu- 
rope ; the  thirteenth,  under  General  Mez- 
zacapo,  a Neapolitan ; the  fourteenth,  un- 
der General  Chiabrera;  the  fifteenth, 
under  Medici,  a Garibaldian  General  of 
great  repute.  General  Count  Maurice  de 
Sonnax,  the  hero  of  Montebello,  commands 
the  reserve  of  cavalry,  and  General  Mattei 
that  of  the  artillery. 

The  following  detailed  sketch  of  General 
Della  Marmora,  Victor  Emanuel’s  chief 
of  staff,  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
June  27 : 

* * Alphonse  Ferrero  della  Marmora, 
whose  family  belongs  to  the  Piedmontese 
branch  of  the  Acciajuoli  of  Florence,  is 
the  youngest  but  one  of  the  sixteen  chil- 
dren of  the  Marquis  Celustui  della  Mar- 
mora, whose  wife  was  a Mdlle.  de  Bekze. 
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FAR  AT  SEA. 

L 

“ Ah  !”  I says,  “you’ve  been  a hard  and  a bitter 
mother  to  me ; and  yet  it  goes  again  the  grit  to  turn 
one’s  back  upon  you.  I’ve  toiled  on,  and  lived  hard, 
and  yet  you’ve  always  showed  mo  a cold,  cruel 
face and  as  I said  that,  feeling  quite  heart-sick,  I 
leans  my  elbows  on  the  side  o’  the  ship,  and  my  chin 
on  my  hands,  and  has  a long,  long  look  at  the  old 
country  as  we  was  leaving — perhaps  to  see  no  more. 

I looked  round,  ana  there  stood  plenty,  tearful-eyed 
and  sad,  with  all  the  lines  of  sorrow  marked  in  their 
foreheads,  while  I could  see  lips  trembling  and 
breasts  working  with  the  pain  they  could  hardly 
keep  down.  And  then  I don’t  know  how  it  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  thought  together  the 
same  sad  things,  and  that  I knew  their  thoughts 
and  they  knew  mine.  There  was  all  the  old  life — 
plain  as  could  be;  and  then  came  the  long,  long 
struggle  with  sickness,  and  death,  and  want;'  and 
I knew  that  people  said  such  poor  folk  should 
not  marry,  and  many  another  bitter  word,  as  if  it 
was  wrongful  to  love  and  try  to  be  happy.  The 
wind  whistled  through  the  ropes  above  our  heads, 
and  the  clouds  seemed  gathering,  too,  in  our  hearts, 
for  though  the  bitterness  was  gone  I could  see  plen- 
ty of  sorrow  and  sadness  all  around. 

“ Won’t  do,  my  lad !”  I says,  rousing  up,  and 
wetting  both  hands  as  if  I meant  work ; and  then  I 
goes  down  in  the  steerage  to  try  and  make  things  a 
bit  comfortable,  for  you  see  all  the  poor  things  were 
in  a most  miserable  state.  Some  was  ill,  some 
down-hearted,  some  drunk  and  foolish,  some  drunk 
and  noisy,  some  drunk  and  quarrelsome.  Then 
there  was  children  crying,  and  women  scolding,  and 
altogether  it  was  any  thing  but  a cheering  prospect 
for  the  night — for,  as  you  may  say,  we  weren’t  shook 
down  into  shape  yet. 

“ Good  time  coming  f”  I says,  cheerily;  and  hav- 
ing no  young  ones  of  my  own,  I set  to  to  help  them 
as  had.  I got  hold  of  a young  shaver — about  two 
and  a half,  I should  think— and  he  was  a-letting  go 
right  away,  as  if  he’d  got  all  the  trouble  in  the  ship 
in  his  precious  young  head.  But  he  soon  turned 
quiet,  playing  with  my  knife,  and  all  at  once  I finds 
as  he’d  niade  a hammock  o’  me,  and  had  gone  off  as 
sound  as  a church.  During  the  next  three  days  its 
mother  was  very  ill,  poor  thing,  and  I had  to  regu- 
larly mind  the  little  one ; and  I did,  too. 

Well,  ’tisn’t  a very  pleasant  life  in  the  steerage 
of  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  New  Zealand,  ’spe- 
cially if  the  weather’s  a bit  rough ; and  so  we  found 
it.  For  the  next  morning,  when  I went  on  deck, 
there  was  a stiff  breeze  blowing,  the  ship  heeling 
over;  and  as  I thought  the  night  before  so  it  was— 
there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  waves  all  round. 
One  sailor  did  point  to  something  which  he  said  was 
home,  but  it  might  have  been  a cloud. 

The  fourth  night  had  come,  and  as  I lay  in  my 
berth  listening  to  the  “wash,  wash”  of  the  water 
past  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  creaking  and  groaning 

thinkir  g what  a little  there  was  between  us  and 

death ; and  somehow  o?  other  the  serious  thoughts 
that  came  kept  me  wide  awake. 

It  was  two  bells,  I think  they  call  it — for  they 
don’t  count  time  as  we  do  ashore — when  all  at 
once  I could  hear  as  there  was  a great  bustle  up  on 
deck,  w’  ere  all  through  the  watches  of  the  night 
every  thi  .g  is  mostly  very  quiet.  Then  there  came 
a good  ,6c  ’ of  tramping  about  and  running  to  and 
fro ; j I ge  '‘a  out  of  my  berth,  slips  on  one  or  two 
things,  and  _,oes  cautiously  up  the  ladder  and  gets 
nr,  head  above  the  hatchway,  and  then  in  a mo- 
aient  I saw  what  was  up,  and  it  gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I nearly  let  go  my  hold  and  fell  back 
into  the  steerage.  There  was  a thick  cloud  of  smoke 
issuing  out  from  between  the  hatches,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship ; and  almost  before  I could  thor- 
oughly realize  it  all.  or  make  myself  believe  as  it 
was  true,  a woman  run  shrieking  along  the  deck  in 
her  night-dress,  and  calling  out  those  fearful  words 
on  board  ship : 

‘ 1 Fire  ! fire  ! fire  /” 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  standing  on  a few 
nailed-together  pieces  of  wood,  and  them  burning 
beneath  your  feet. 

I couldn’t  help  it : all  my  bitter  feelings  of  being 
ill-used  came  back,  and  I says  to  myself : 

“Your  usual  luck,  mate ; wouldn’t  be  you  if  you 
weren’t  unfortunate.  But  never  mind ; you  have 
your  choice — fire  or  water.  ” And  then  I thought  of 
the  danger,  and  I ketches  myself  such  a thump  in 
the  chest,  and  rolls  up  my  sleeves,  and  goes  up  to 
the  captain  as  was  busy  giving  his  orders. 

“ What  shall  I do  ?”*  I says. 

“Pump!”  he  shouts;  “and  fetch  a dozen  more 
up!” 

Lord  bless  you!  I had  ’em  up  in  no  time  from 
among  the  crying  women ; and  I found  time,  too,  to 
get  the  women  and  children  up  on  deck  in  the  poop, 
which  was  furthest  from  the  hatches,  where  the 
smoke  kept  pouring  out ; besides  which  the  wind 
took  it  away  from  them. 

There  was  plenty  of  shrieking  and  screaming  at 
first ; but  they  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  when  they  chose  that  captain,  for  he  runs 
)'  the  poop,  where  all  the  shivering  things  was 
a-standing,  and  with  a few  words  he  quiets  them. 
Then  he  runs  to  the  men  as  was  scuffling  about, 
here,  there,  and  every  where,  and  gets  them  all  to- 
gether; and  then  at  last  he  gets  a line  of  fellows 
with  buckets,  a lot  more  at  the  pumps,  and  some 
more  at  the  little  engine  as  was  there ; and  then, 
when  all  was  ready,  and  every  man  standing  still  at 
his  post,  he  goes  with  some  more  to  the  hatches  and 
drags  up  a couple,  when  up  rose  a regular  pillar  of 
fire  and  smoke,  with  a snaky,  quiet  movement,  and 
in  a moment  every  face  was  lit  up,  and  there  was 
quite  a glare  spreading  tar  out  to  sea.  Sails,  cord- 
age, masts,  every  thing  seemed  turned  into  gold. 
For  a moment  I couldn’t  help  forgetting  the  danger, 
and  thinking  what  a beautiful  sight  it  was;  when 
directly  after  there  was  a regular  ringing  cheer,  the 
engine  and  pumps  went  “ clang-clang,”  and  the  wa- 
ter was  teemed  into  tFq  burning  hold  from  bucket 
and  engine-nozzle.  ^ * 
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How  the  water  hissed  and  sputtered ! while  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  steam  rushed  up  where  it  had 
been  all  flame  but  a moment  before,  and  as  we  saw 
this  we  cheered ; but  we’d  nothing  to  cheer  for ; it 
was  only  the  fire  gathering  strength ; and  then,  as 
though  laughing  at  the  water  we  poured  in,  it  came 
dashing,  and  crawling,  and  running  up,  licking  the 
edges  of  the  hatchway,  and  setting  on  fire  the  tar- 
paulins at  the  sides,  and  then  it  began  to  shoot  and 
leap  up  as  if  to  catch  at  the  cordage  and  sails. 

“Pour  it  in,  my  lads,”  shouted  the  captain. 
“ Don’t  be  afraid ; we  sha’n’t  run  short  of  water, 
like  they  do  at  your  London  fires.” 

“ No,”  says  a chap  on  my  side ; “ and  there  ain’t 
no  running  away  into  the  next  street.” 

Then  I saw  the  captain  run  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  and  he  changed  the  course  of  the  ship,  so 
that  all  the  smoke  and  flame  went  over  the  side ; 
and  then  at  it  we  went,  sending  in  the  water  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  but  to  all  appearance  it  did  no 
good — not  a bit. 

“Now,  my  lads,  ” says  the  captain,  ‘ ‘ with  a will ;” 
and  then  we  eheered  again ; and  that  noble  fellow 
stood  with  the  engine-nozzle  in  his  hand,  leaning 
right  over  the  fiery  hole,  where  the  flames  darted 
out,  scorching  him,  and  there  he  stood  battling  with 
them,  and  aiming  the  water  where  he  thought  best. 

You  see  I stood  close  aside  him,  so  that  I could 
see  all  as  he  did — a brave  fellow — and  it  was  hot, 
too.  You  know  I was  taking  the  buckets  as  they 
were  passed  to  me,  and  sending  the  water  in  with  a 
regular  splash  as  far  as  I could  every  time ; and  the 
captain  nodded  at  me  every  now  and  then,  and, 
“Well  done!”  he  says,  when  it  was  him  as  ought 
to  have  had  the  praise. 

It  was  like  locking  down  into  the  mouth  of  a fur- 
nace ; and,  as  far  as  I could  see,  we  might  just  as 
well  have  been  playing  with  a couple  of  boy’s  squirts ; 
but  I knew  enough  of  duty  to  feel  what  I ought  to 
do ; and  though  I’d  have  liked  to  have  been  aside 
the  wife  to  comfort  her,  my  duty  was  to  stand  there 
a pouring  in  that  there  water  till  I couldn’t  do  it  no 
longer ; and  the  more  it  didn’t  seem  no  good,  the 
more  I warmed  up — obstinate  like — and  meant  to 
try ; for  I didn’t  see  any  fun  in  being  beaten  off  by 
a few  flames  and  sparks,  while  the  look  as  I got  now 
and  then  from  the  captain  went  right  through  me, 
and  in  went  the  water. 

All  at  once  a lot  of  the  sailors  stops  pumping,  and 
one  shouts  out : 

“ ’Tain’t  no  good,  mates.  Boats  out !” 

But  he  hadn’t  hardly  said  it  before  I saw  the  cap- 
tain dart  back ; and  then  there  was  a bright  light 
as  the  copper  branch  of  the  hose-pipe  flashed  through 
the  air,  and  then  down  came  the  sailor  on  the  deck. 

“ Back  to  your  work,  men,”  sang  out  the  captain ; 
“ and  let  a man  go  to  the  boats  if  he  dares !”  And 
then  they  stood  hanging  about,  muttering,  and  one 
Dutch  chap  pulls  out  a knife.  Just  at  the  same 
minute,  too,  a couple  of  the  sailors  as  had  been 
handing  me  the  buckets  strikes  work  too,  a-saying 
they’d  be  hanged  If  they'd  stop  there  and  be  frizzled. 

. I felt  that  if  the  men  did  as  they  liked  it  would 
be  au  over  wren  us  ; auu  uw  ^mi;t  a icgmar  ru.-oi 
to  the  boats,  while  the' poor  women  and  children 
were  left  to  bum ; so  what  did  I do  but  I ups  with 
the  leather  bucket  I had  in  my  hand — I’ve  often 
laughed  since — and  brings  it  down  like  a ’stinguisher 
right  on  the  top  of  number  one’s  head ; as  to  t’other 
— he  was  a little  chap,  and  I’m  six  foot  and  pretty 
strong — I gets  hold  of  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  strap  of  his  trowsers,  and  afore  he  knew  where 
he  was  I had  him  up  in  the  air  and  over  the  hole 
where  the  flames  were  pouring  up,  and  so  close,  too, 
that  he  could  feel  the  scorching ; and  then— I ain’t 
much  given  to  swearing,  but  I rapped  out  some- 
thing fierce,  that  if  he  didn’t  work  I’d  hurl  him  in. 

Lord,  you  should  have  heard  what  a shriek  there 
was  as  the  fellow  twisted  about  like  an  eel  to  get 
away,  and  then  I put  him  a little  nearer;  when  he 
begged  and  prayed  to  be  put  down,  and  he’d  work 
till  he  dropped ; and  then  up  comes  the  captain,  for 
he’d  bolted  off  into  the  cabin,  but  now  rushed  out 
again  with  a revolver  in  each  hand. 

“Well  done,  my  man,”  he  shouts  to  me,  for  he 
saw  what  I did ; and  then  he  gives  me  one  of  the 
pistols,  and  swore  he’d  shoot  the  first  man  as  dis- 
obeyed, and  I’m  blessed  if  I didn’t  believe  he  would, 
if  they’d  have  tried  it  on ; but  they  didn’t,  but  be- 
gan pumping  away  like  mad  again,  and  we  two  went 
to  work  pouring  in  the  water,  while  I’m  sure  I heard 
a regular  groan  from  the  captain,  though  his  face 
was  like  a bit  o’  wood. 

This  didn’t  take  above  five  minutes ; but  I believe 
it  lost  us  the  ship,  though  we  had  seemed  to  make 
such  a little  impression  when  we  turned  on  the  wa- 
ter. But  five  minutes  at  such  a time  was  ruin ; the 
flame  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  beat  was  aw- 
ful ; so  that  do  what  we  would,  we  were  beat  back, 
and  instead  of  a quiet  crawling  flame  now  there 
was  a regular  roar,  and  the  wind  set  toward  the 
great  fiery  tougues  in  a tierce  draught 

“ Stick  to  it,  my  man,”  says  the  captain,  in  a low 
voice.  “ It’s  our  only  chance.” 

“And  I wouldn’t  give  much  for  itAjiir,”  I says, 
in  the  same  tone.  * 

“Hush !”  he  says ; and  then  to  the  men,  “ Pump 
away,  my  lads!” 

They  pumped  away  hearty  enough,  and  kept  try- 
ing on  a cheer ; but  it  soon  could  be  seen  with  half 
an  eye  that  the  ship  must  go,  for  the  flames  darted 
up,  and,  almost  before  you  knew  it,  the  rigging  was 
on  fire,  and  the  tongues  like  leaping  from  rope  to 
rope,  till  the  tarry  things  blazed  furiously,  right  up 
to  the  mainmast-head,  and  little  fiery  drops  of  burn- 
ing tar  kept  falling  on  to  the  deck,  or  cissing  into 
the  sea ; while  for  far  enough  off,  out  into  the  dark 
night,  the  great  flaky  sparks  went  flying  along,  for 
all  the  world  like  a beautiful  golden  snow-storm. 

“There,”  says  the  captain,  throwing  down  the 
copper  branch  with  which  he  had  played  on  the  fire, 
and  shaking  his  fist  right  in  the  flames,  so  that  they 
must  have  burned  it,  “there,”  he  says,  savagely, 
“I’ve  fought  it  out  with  you,  and  you’ve  beat! 
Now  for  life  saving!” 

And  then,  quietly  and  coolly,  he  had  one  boat 
lowered  down,  with  the  first  mate  in  and  a crew  of 
sailors,  and  the  shrieking  women  and  children  low- 
ered in,  while  the  quiet  ones  he  kept  back.  Then 


there  was  a wat6r-cask  and  a lot  of  biscuit-bags 
thrown  in,  and  that  boat,  well  loaded,  pushed  off  on 
the  calm  sea,  and  lay  to,  watching  us.  Then  the 
second  mate  was  ordered  into  the  second  boat,  with 
a crew  of  sailors;  water  and  bags  of  biscuit  were 
thrust  in ; and  then,  well  loaded  with  women  and 
children,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  passengers, 
that  was  carefully  lowered  down,  unhooked,  and 
pushed  off. 

The  other  two  boats  were  not  swung  over  the 
sides,  but  lay  between  the  masts  of  the  ship,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  were  full  of  stores 
and  odd  things  put  there  to  be  out  of  the  way ; but 
the  captain  and  men  left  soon  had  tackling  fastened 
to  the  boat  that  was  right  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  it 
was  hauled  up,  swung  clear,  and  lowered  down  with 
a couple  of  men  in,  and  they  rowed  it  back  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship,  while  we  who  had  been 
launching  it  had  to  make  a regular  dash  through 
the  flames,  which  now  extended  nearly  across  the 
deck.  One  man,  however,  did  not  dare  come 
through,  but  plunged  overboard  and  swam  after  the 
boat  till  he  was  took  in. 

“Now  then,”  said  the  captain;  and  the  rest  of 
the  women  were  slung  down. 

I did  not  mean  to  go  as  long  as  I could  help  the 
captain ; and  then  half  a dozen  of  the  men  passen- 
gers were  lowered  down,  and  they  were  just  going 
to  shove  off,  when  I shouts  out : 

“Stop!”  and  the  captain  turns  round  angrily  to 
me;  and  I says,  “No  water !” 

Sure  enough  they  had  none,  and  a little  cask  that 
stood  on  the  deck  was  slung  down,  and  they  were 
going  to  shove  off  again,  when  I heard  a shriek  as 
went  through  and  through  me,  and  saw  a bright 
glare ; the  man  at  the  rudder  leaned  over,  while  at 
the  same  moment  there  was  a roar  and  a rush  of 
fearful  light,  and  the  great  mainmast  blazing  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  covered  with  burning  rope  and 
canvas,  toppled  over  toward  where  the  boat  lay,  for 
the  fire  had  been  eating  into  it  below  deck  for  long 
enough.  It  was  all  in  a moment,  and  like  the  flash- 
ing of  some  great  sheet  of  lightning,  as  in  the  midst 
of  a wild  and  fearful  cry  it  fell  right  toward  the 
boat. 
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That  was  a fearful  moment,  that  was,  and  we 
held  our  breath  with  terror ; and  I — I could  not 
help  it — I covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  dared 
not  look,  till  I heard  a loud  cheer,  and  saw  the  boat 
safely  floating  within  a very  few  yards  of  the  half- 
extinct  mast  which  had  narrowly  missed  falling 
upon  the  little  haven  of  safety. 

And  now  they  were  going  to  get  the  last  boat  out, 
and  the  three  others  lay  off  at  a little  distance,  while 
above  the  hoarse  orders  of  the  captain  there  was  the 
crackling  and  roar  of  the  flames,  now  leaping  up  at 
a fearful  rate.  And  yet  it  was  a splendid  sight,  in 
spite  of  the  horror ; for  every  now  and  then  pieces 
of  the  copper  wire  rope  used  in  the  rigging  regular- 
ly caught  fire,  and  burned  with  a most  beautiful 
blue  light,  brighter  than  in  any  fire- work  I ever  saw ; j 
while  now  the  foremast  had  taken  fire,  and  the  flames 
were  tearing  aiong  the  rigging  till  the  ropes  seemed 
illuminated  with  little  beads  and  tongues  of  tire. 
The  heat  grew  awful,  and  every  now  and  then 
pieces  of  blazing  rope,  spars,  and  blocks  fell  red-hot 
and  glowing  into  the  sea,  to  send  up  little  columns 
of  hissing  steam.  The  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
ship  was  now  on  fire,  and  the  flames  rose  prodigious- 
ly, floating  oft’,  and  flashing  amidst  the  clouds  of 
smoke ; while  far  away,  still  lightly  flitted  and  spun 
about  the  golden  flaky  snow,  eddying  among  the 
smoke,  and  darting  far  on  high,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful way  imaginable. 

I think  I said  before  how  the  tremendous  heat 
caused  a regular  draught  to  set  toward  the  fire,  so 
that  as  you  were  almost  scorched  before,  the  wind 
came  with  quite  a cold  rush  behind ; but  then,  how 
it  made  the  flames  roar  again,  and  burn  more  fierce- 
ly than  ever ! It  was  a sickening  sight ; for  every 
now  and  then  the  cruel  forky  tongues  seemed  to 
keep  lapping  at  and  threatening  us,  and  then  dan- 
cing and  licking  every  thing  up,  as  if  in  devilish 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  soon  devouring  us  poor  sin- 
ners. 

It  was  a horrible  sight,  and  though  I didn’t  show 
it,  yet  I could  feel  my  heart  sink  every  time  I was 
idle  for  a few  moments,  when  I went  at  it  again 
like  a savage.  I didn't  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
pray ; but — I don’t  know — I think  I prayed  earnest- 
ly in  my  heart  then,  and  though  I would  gladly 
have  been  with  the  wife  safe  in  the  other  boat,  yet 
I couldn’t  feel  as  it  was  suited  with  a fellow’s  duty 
to  leave  such  a man  as  that  captain  had  showed  him- 
self all  in  the  lurch  ; so  I say  to  myself : 

“Be  a man,  too,  Phil;”  and  I did  try  to,  any 
how. 

All  at  once  the  flames  seemed  to  veer  round,  and 
began  blowing  toward  us,  while  the  position  of  the 
boats  was  changed ; and  I couldn’t  understand  it, 
till  I saw  the  captain  run  from  helping  to  get  the 
last  boat — the  one  as  was  on  the  deck  close  to  the 
lnizenmast— over  the  side ; and  then  I found  it  was 
the  man  had  left  the  steering-wheel,  and  had  run 
up  toward  the  boat. 

“ Back !”  I heard  the  captain  say ; “ back,  or  I’ll 
fire !” 

“Fire  away,  cap,”  says  the  man,  sulkily ; “one 
may  just  as  well  die  by  fire  one  way  as  another,  and 
I won’t  stand  there  and  be  burned.”  And  then  the 
captain’s  hand  — the  one  as  held  the  pistol — fell 
down  by  his  side,  and  he.looked  regularly  done. 

“ What’s  up  ?”  I says.  “ Can  I do  ?”  and  I fol- 
lowed the  captain  to  the  wheel,  which  he  turned  so 
as  to  put  the  head  of  the  ship  right  once  more ; and 
as  he  did  it,  she  just  changed  round  again;  but 
while  all  this  had  been  going  on  the  mizen  or  third 
mast  took  fire,  and  now  was  blazing  away  fiercely. 

“Hold  on  here,  my  man,”  says  the  captain, 

“ and  keep  the  wheel  just  as  it  is.  That’s  right ; 
hold  the  spokes  firm ; and  if  her  bead  swings  round, 
call  to  me  to  come  and  help  you.” 

“ All  right,”  I says ; “ but  mind,  I don’t  under- 
stand it  a bit.”  And  now  my  troubles  seemed  to 
begin ; for  though  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  bustling 
about  fancying  that  the  ship  would  either  go  down 
or  you’d  be  burned  every  moment,  yet  to  stand 
stock-still  holding  on  to  the  spoke?  oi  th'a^wh^ql 
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was  awful,  and  do  what  I would  to  stop  it,  a regu- 
lar tremble  came  over  me,  and  my  knees  kept  on 
shake,  shake,  shake. 

They  got  the  boat  over  the  side,  and  then  the 
men  rushed  over  one  another  to  get  in,  and  it  was 
only  by  stamping  about  and  hitting  at  them  that 
the  captain  got  the  poor  chaps  to  take  in  the  things 
they  wanted ; such  as  food,  which  he  fetched  out 
of  the  cabin  himself ; and  water,  which  they  did 
sling  in,  but  dropped  one  little  cask  overboard. 
But,  one  way  or  another,  he  got  them  at  last  to  take 
in  a good  many  things  such  as  they’d  want,  and 
a compass;  and  then,  with  three  more  men,  he 
rushed  down  to  the  cabin  again  for  more  food — bis- 
cuit bags — saying  as  the  other  boats  would  want 
more,  and  that  we  must  supply  ’em.  And  then  up 
they  came  staggering  and  shaking,  one  man  with  a 
little  water-keg,  and  the  captain  with  a side  o’  ba- 
con, and  two  men  with  bags  o’  biscuit ; and  they 
goes  to  the  side,  and  I wished  my  job  was  done  as  I 
saw  ’em  go. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  men  gives  a yell,  throws 
down  his  bag,  and  leaps  bang  overboard,  and  the 
others,  running  after  him,  did  so  too ; and  then  I 
could  see  that  the  cowardly  beggars  had  pushed  off 
— for  they  lay  close  under  the  side,  where  I couldn’t 
see  ’em  before,  and  now  they  were  rowing  hard  to 
get  away,  and  I could  see  that  the  boat  was  so  full 
that  the  least  thing  must  make  her  fill  and  sink. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  those  poor 
fellows  as  was  left  behind,  as  they  swam  with  all 
their  might  to  get  up  to  the  boat,  and  it  was  piti- 
ful to  see,  for  it  was  as  light  as  day,  and  the  waves 
that  gently  rose  and  fell  seemed  waves  of  blood — 
glowing  blood — with  golden  crests  as  they  softly 
broke.  But  though  one  man  swam  so  fast  that  he 
got  up  to  the  boat,  they  pushed  him  off  with  the 
oars ; and  then  I saw  him  cling  to  them,  and  one 
man  pulled  out  a knife  to  stab  at  him  if  he  came 
nearer,  while  just  then  I saw  the  boat-hook  rise  up 
and  fall  with  a heavy  thud  on  the  poor  chap’s  head, 
and  he  went  under,  and  I said,  “God  help  him!” 
for  he  came  up  no  more. 

There  were  two  more  swimming  after  them,  and 
when  the  next  saw  all  this,  he  just  turned  round, 
and  looked  back  at  the  ship,  and  paddled  with  his 
hands  a bit,  and  then  stretching  them  straight  up 
toward  the  sky,  he  gave  one  wild,  bitter  shriek,  and 
he  went  under ; and  this  time  I tried  to  say,  “ God 
help  him !”  but  it  was  only  my  lips  that  moved. 

There  was  the  other,  though,  a fine,  lusty  young 
fellow,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  took  place  he 
turned  off  to  the  left  and  tried  to  reach  the  nearest 
boat  of  the  other  three ; and  manfully  he  swam  for 
it,  raising  himself  well  up  in  the  water  at  every 
stroke,  and  gradually  lessening  the  distance  till  he 
got  close  up  to  the  stern,  where  I could  see  quite 
plain  some  one  holding  out  his  hands  to  him,  and 
he  was  took  aboard  the  boat. 

Now  all  this  took  place  in  a very  few  minutes ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  we,  the  two  last  on 
board,  could  not  help  stopping  to  gaze  at  the  ter- 
rible incident ; but  now  the  captain  comes  up  and 
takes  my  hand,  and  says : 

“Brother,  it  was  a cowardly,  cruel,  selfish  ac- 
tion ; and  I don’t  know  but  what  I’d  rather  die  with 
a brave  man  than  live  with  curs.” 

I know  my  hand  shook,  but  I don’t  think  my 
voice  did,  though  I thought  of  life  being  sweet  as  I 
said  to  him, 

“ Is  it  very  hard  to  die,  captain  ?’’ 

“Yes,”  he  says,  “I  believe  it  is,  to  a strong 
man ; and  as  God  gave  us  life,  and  we’ve  done  our 
duty  so  far,  why  we  must  finish  it  by  trying  to  save 
two  more.” 

“ But  how  ?”  I says,  getting  hold  of  him. 

“Don’t  leave  the  wheel,”  he  says;  and  then, 
again,  “But  it  don’t  matter — she  makes  no  way. 
Lend  a hand  here.” 

And  I helped  him,  and  together,  roasting  almost, 
we  dragged  three  great  fowl-coops  and  a grating  to 
the  side,  and  he  tied  them  together — lashed  them, 
he  called  it — in  no  time ; then  we  shoved  them  over- 
board ; and  as  the  vessel  slowly  swung  round,  we 
were  out  o’  sight  o’  the  boats,  which  were  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off.  He  had  a rope  to  the  coops 
so  that  they  could  not  float  off,  and,  as  he  told  me, 

I slid,  down  on  to  them  and  squatted  there  trem- 
bling, while  he  lowered  down  to  me  the  little  water- 
keg,  some  rope,  the  bacon,  and  two  of  the  biscuit- 
bags.  Then  he  pitched  some  loose  pieces  of  wood- 
work and  the  cover  of  the  cabin  stairs  and  a hutch 
thing  and  tarpaulin  into  the  water  by  me ; slid  down 
the  rope,  and  was  by  my  side  in  a few  minutes, 
with  the  coops  sinking  about,  so  that  I was  glad  to 
lower  myself  into  the  water  and  hold  on. 

“That’s  right,”  he  says,  opening  his  knife  with 
his  teeth  and  cutting  the  rope,  and  then  getting  the 
tarpaulin  and  bits  of  wood  and  things  in  the  centre 
in  the  handiest  way  possible — same  as  only  a sailor 
could.  He  tells  me  to  hold  on  tight,  and  then  low- 
ering himself  into  the  water  he  pushes  off  from  the 
burning  ship,  and  begins  swimming  and  guiding 
our  bit  of  raft  away  veiy  slowly,  but  still  further 
and  further  off. 

“I’ll  lash  the  coops  and  the  grating  together,” 
he  says,  “ as  soon  as  we’re  out  of  danger.” 

“ Out  of  danger  !”  I says ; “and  when  will  that 
be?” 

“ Well,”  he  says,  “I  mean  when  we  are  out  of 
reach  of  being  sucked  down  when  she  sinks.” 

“Will  she  sink?”  I says. 

“Yes,”  he  says,  “and  before  long  now;”  and 
then  he  went  on  swimming  hard,  while  I could  do 
nothing  but  watch  first  the  boats  and  then  the  burn- 
ing ship. 

It  was  grand,  though  awful,  to  see  the  noble  ves- 
sel standing  there  like  a pyramid  of  fire  whose  heat 
we  could  yet  feel  on  our  scorched  faces.  From  ey- 
ery  part  now  the  flames  were  rushing,  even  from 
the  cabin  windows  beneath  where  I had  so  lately 
been  standing,  and  I could  hardly  keep  from  shud- 
dering as  I thought  of  the  awful  danger. 

It  was  hard  work  forcing  the  raft  through  the 
water  on  account  of  the  breeze  which  set  toward 
the  ship;  but  we  got  further  and  further  away,  and 
were  same  .distance  off  when  the  mizen-mast  went 
hi firing  AFJii  thfe  aiflk  JECtUCilI  the  captain  said  we 
were  not  safe,  and  swam  on  till  we  could  not  feel 
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,he  breeze ; and  at  length,  panting  and  exhausted, 
le  hung  on  motionless,  and  said  we  must  risk  it 
low. 

Then  we  were  both  silent,  and  watched  the  boats 
now  further  away  from  us,  and  the  blazing  ship 
seeming  to  be  the  centre  of  a glorious  ring  of  .light, 
on  the  outside  of  which  like  sparks  we  all  lay  wait- 
ing for  the  end  we  knew  was  soon  to  come.  Every 
where  else  was  dark  as  pitch,  not  even  a star  to  be 
seen,  while  the  waves  just  rose  and  curled  a little 
over  as  they  washed  against  our  raft. 

For  a good  piece  the  silence  was  as  deep  as  the 
darkness,  and  then  the  captain  was  the  first  to 
break  it  in  quite  a cheerful  voice : 

“ Can  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  rope  ?”  he  says ; 
and  I passed  it  to  him,  and  then  I could  hear  him 
in  the  dark  busily  at  work  tying  and  fastening; 
and  at  last  he  says : “ Now  crawl  on  again ; it  will 
bear  you  better and  faint  and  wearily  I managed 
to  crawl  on  and  lay  with  my  legs  in  the  water  and 
my  head  on  the  bag  of  biscuit ; and  directly  after  I 
feit  him  crawl  on  too,  and  we  took  hold  of  hands 
and  lay  there  in  the  deep  darkness  while  he  said  that 
prayer  out  aloud  in  such  a soft,  deep  voice— that 
prayer  as  we  first  learned  kneeling  down  years  ago 
by  our  mother’s  knee.  When  he  came  to  “ Deliver 
us  from,  evil”  he  stopped  short;  and  soon,  worn  out 
there  in  the  great  ocean,  floating  on  a few  pieces  of 
wood,  we  both  felt  in  Whose  hands  we  were,  and 
slept  till  the  warm  bright  sun  shone  upon  us  and 
told  us  that  another  day  was  here. 

The  first  thing  the  captain  did  was  to  stand  up 
and  look  round,  and  then  he  said  he  could  see  only 
one  boat ; but  he  hoisted  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  and  wedged  it  in  the  coop  with  a handker- 
chief flying  at  the  top,  after  which  we  made  a hearty 
meal  of  the  biscuit,  raw  bacon,  and  water.  After 
this  the  captain  got  one  of  the  coops  on  the  other, 
and  by  binding  and  lashing  he  made  a much  higher 
and  better  raft,  so  that  we  could  keep  our  biscuit 
and  bacon  out  of  the  water  and  sit  dry  ourselves. 

And  so  we  lay  all  that  day  till  toward  evening, 
when  wa  found  that  the  boat  was  coming  toward  us, 
and  just  at  dusk  it  was  within  hail ; and  if  ever  I’d 
felt  hopeful  or  joyful  before  in  my  life,  it  was  then. 
They  had  no  room  for  us,  but  they  took  us  in  tow, 
and  the  weather  keeping  calm,  we  all  rowed  and 
Worked  in  turns,  steering  according  to  the  captain’s 
direction  for  the  nearest  land : for  when  our  turn 
came  we  two  went  into  the  boat,  and  two  others 
came  out  on  to  the  raft,  and  so  we  toiled  on  for 
days,  when  one  morning  there  was  a joyful  cry : 

“A  sail ! a sail!” 

And  it  was,  too,  within  a mile  of  us,  plainer  and 
plainer  as  that  glorious  sun  rose;  and  then  some 
laughed,  some  cried,  and  one  or  two  seemed  half 
biad  with  joy,  as  after  a while  she  ran  down  toward 
as,  picked  us  up,  and’  proved  to  be  a British  man-of- 
War,  homeward  bound. 

In  another  week  I was  back  in  the  port  I left 
without  clothes,  without  money,  but  with  as  good 
and  true  a friend  in  Captain  Ellis  as  ever  walked. 

I had  life,  and  with  it  came  hope ; and  somehow 
since  then  things  have  prospered  with  me  in  the 
old  country — the  old  home  that  I once  left  to  go  far 
at  sea. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  cfc  Brothers,  in  tl)e  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

By  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I think  it  will  not  do  to  follow  the  three  chil- 
dren to  Chestnut  Hill  on  this  occasion— another 
. 'day,  perhaps , but  really  the  season  is  running  on 
ht  such  a rate  that  it  is  more  than  time  our  seeds 
Were  in  the  ground. 

It  was  so  late  when  the  carriage  reached  home 
that  night  that  Mrs.  May  would  not  let  the  chil- 
dren sit  up  to  table  a bit,  but  sent  them  all  off  to 
bed  at  once ; and  even  the  watering-pots  were  left 
tied  up  till  morning.  But  as  soon  as  the  birds  were 
fairly  astir,  and  the  sunbeams  gleaming  across  the 
brown  fields  and  rail-fences,  the  house,  too,  was 
filled  with  a little  hum  of  business  and  pleasure. 

Not  too  quiet  a hum  either ; for  it  does  now  and 
then  happen  that  wide-awake  children  forget  other 
people’s  slumbers ; and  Lily  and  Clover  and  Prim- 
rose ran  about  the  hall,  and  laughed  and  talked  and 
sang,  in  happy  unconsciousness  that  there  was  such 
a thing  as  sleep  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  a pleas- 
ant disturbance  after  all ; Mrs.  May  found  no  fault 
with  it  up  stairs ; and  though  the  door  stood  open 
into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Sam  sat  with  his 
books,  nobody  got  up  to  shut  it.  Indeed,  you  could 
even  see  upon  the  student’s  face  now  and  then  a 
smile  which  was  certainly  called  forth  by  no  treat- 
ise on  astronomy  that  ever  was  printed. 

Jack  was  in  the  hall,  helping  the  confusion,  and 
making  himself,  as  Lily  said,  “generally  useless;” 
though,  indeed,  there  was  little  to  do  but  unpack 
the  watering-pots  and  scatter  the  packing-paper 
about  in  every  direction. 

“So  you  had  a grand  time  yesterday  ? ” said  J ack, 
looking  critically  with  one  eye  through  the  long 
nose  of  Clover’s  watering-pot. 

“ Splendid!”  said  Lily.  “ Only  I wish  we  had 
gone  there  before  we  sent  for  our  seeds,  then  we 
could  have  got  something  worth  while — air-plants 
and  things.” 

“But  those  air-plants  wouldn’t  grow  in  our  gar- 
dens,” said  Clover. 

“ Yes,  they  would ; they  must  like  fresh  air,  child. 

The  wonder  is,  how  they  can  live  in  that  close  place. 

It  almost  smothered  me.” 

“ I didn’t  mind  it,”  said  Clover,  “it  was  so  very 
interesting.  I suppose  that  was  meant  for  the  nat- 
ural climate  of  the  plants.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  it  was  meant  for, 
but  I know  it  was  suffocating,”  said  Lily.  “Jack, 
just  think— Maria  Jarp^jAsifttr.^as.a  jgpld  brace- 
let made  just  like  a snake,  itfith  gTOTn  enamel  scales 
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“Yes,”  said  Lily,  “and  you  needn’t  say  ‘ha!’ 
either,  for  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  splendid.” 

“Haven’t  I,  though?”  said  Jack.  “Why,  I’ve 
seen  the  real  thing.” 

“ What’s  the  real  thing?”  said  Lily,  slightly  of- 
fended. 

“You  just  tell  Maria  Jarvis,  with  my  compli- 
ments,” said  Jack,  screwing  up  his  eyes  as  before, 
“that  next  summer  you’ll  beat  her  sister  all  to  no- 
thing ; for  you’ll  have  real  snakes  in  your  garden.” 

“ Jack ! how  horrid !”  said  Lily.  “ What  do  you 
mean?” 

“Yes,  put  down  my  watering-pot,  and  talk  and 
look  like  a rational  boy,”  said  Clover.  “ What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

“Just  that,”  said  Jack,  coolly.  “Real  snakes, 
with  real  scales,  and  shining  eyes,  and  a tongue 
that’ll  run  out  and  in  at  you  so — !”  And  Jack 
made  his  little  unruly  member  play  about  in  a way 
that  was  very  unruly  indeed.  The  three  children 
stood  aghast ! 

“Then  there’ll  be  earth-worms,”  continued  Jack, 
seeing  the  impression  he  had  made ; “ long,  slimy, 
wriggling  red  things,  coming  right  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  you  know  where  you  are.  And  it’s 
no  sort  of  use  to  cut  ’em  in  two  with  your  spade,  for 
each  piece  just  grows  out  into  a new  earth-worm, 
and  so  you  only  double  the  quantity.” 

There  was  another  minute  of  dismayed  silence, 
and  then  Primrose  darted  away  up  stairs  to  her  mo- 
ther. 

“Jack, ’’said  Clover,  “you  ought  not  to  frighten 
Primrose.  She’s  such  a little  thing!  and  you 
know  she  can’t  bear  even  the  sight  of  a caterpillar.” 

“She’d  better  quit  gardening,  then,  before  she 
begins,”  said  Jack,  decisively.  “ I say,  Clove,  how 
much  did  you  give  a yard  for  the  nose  of  this  water- 
ing-pot?” 

“Ah,  here’s  mamma!”  said  Lily.  “Mamma,  I 
was  only  telling  Jack  about  Sarah  Jarvis’s  beautiful 
bracelet  — made  just  like  a snake,  mamma,  with 
scales  and  all ! ” 

“lam  glad  it  is  not  mine,”  said  Mrs.  May,  with 
a slight  shiver.  “ And  was  Jack  quite  lost  in  ad- 
miration?” 

“No,  indeed,  mamma,”  said  Clover;  “but  he 
told  us  some  very  unpleasant  things  about  what  .we 
should  have  in  our  gardens  next  summer.” 

“ Snakes,  mamma'”  said  little  Primrose,  clasp- 
ing her  mother’s  hand,  and  looking  up  appealingly. 
“ And  earth-worms !” 

“They  are  not  very  pretty  things,  certainly,  to 
my  eyes,”  said  Mrs.  May,  with  a smile,  as  she  sat 
down  and  took  the  little  girl  on  her  lap;  “ but  to  a 
robin,  Prim,  the  earth-worms  are  extremely  attract- 
ive— quite  as  much  so  as  oysters  are  to  you ! And 
the  worst  thing  they  will  ever  do  in  your  garden 
will  be  to  eat  up  a leaf  now  and  then.  You  can 
bear  that,  I hope  ?” 

“Yes,  mamma,”  said  Prim,  with  a long  sigh; 
“ but  I didn’t  want  to  have  any  thing  in  my  garden 
that  wasn't  beautiful.  ’ 

“ Beautiful  they  are,  in  one  sense,”  said  her  mo- 
ther, “with  the  beauty  of  perfect  fitness  for  their 
life — the  wonderful  make  and  adjusting  of  every 
part.” 

“And  the  snakes,  mamma?”  said  Prim. 

“ They  have  that  same  perfection  and  finish,  like 
every  one  of  God’s  creatures,”  said  Mrs.  May,  “ and 
they  have  often,  too,  great  beauty  of  color.  Still, 
I do  not  like  snakes,  Prim,  I must  confess;  but  I 
would  much  rather  see  a real  one  than  wear  such  a 
snake  bracelet  on  my  arm,  if  that  is  any  comfort.” 

“Mamma,  mamma!”  said  Lily. 

“Jack,  what  have  you  been  telling  these  chil- 
dren?” said  his  mother. 

“ A little  possible  truth,  mamma — slightly  high- 
colored.” 

“Ah,  please  to  tell  them  nothing  but  positive 
truth  for  the  future ; and  remember,  young  eyes  are 
not  skilled  in  colors.” 

“ I don't  believe  there’ll  be  a snake  seen  in  your 
garden  all  summer,”  said  Sam,  coming  out  of  the 
breakfast-room  , “ and  if  there  is,  I’ll  show  you  how 
fast  he  can  run !” 

“ Oh,  have  they  got  feet  ?”  said  Primrose. 

“You’ll  see,  if  one  comes,”  said  her  brother. 
“And  then  we  can  study  it  all  out,  and  learn  how 
a snake  moves  without  feet.  The  earth-worms  too ; 
why,  Prim,  they’re  ten  times  as  curious  as  your 
Chinese  puzzle.  I dare  say  we  shall  see  some  of 
them  to-day,  for  I mean  to  begin  digging  this  very 
morning.” 

“In  our  gardens ?”  cried  Lily. 

“To  be  sure.  I’ve  tried  the  ground,  and  it  will 
work.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  after  that  but  dispatch 
breakfast  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  for  dig- 
ging ; and  all  disturbed  thoughts  were  brushed  away. 
Sam  went  off  to  the  tool-house  and  came  back  with 
a great  spade  on  his  shoulder  nearly  as  big  as  the 
three  little  spades  put  together,  and  Lily  followed, 
dragging  a rake  of  corresponding  size. 

“Why  don't  you  take  our  tools,  Sam,”  she  said, 
“ and  not  these  great  ugly  tHings?  These  aren’t 
pleasant.” 

“Yes,  and  suppose  I came  against  a stone  and 
broke  one  of  them,”  said  Sam,  “how  pleasant  that 
would  be ! I don’t  know  what’s  in  this  ground 
yet ; I haven’t  proved  it.” 

And  Sam  threw  off  his  coat  as  if  he  meant  the 
proving  should  be  an  earnest  one. 

“ You’ll  catch  cold,”  said  Clover. 

“ Not  I ! What  with  exploring  the  ground,  and 
giving  you  a lecture  on  digging,  I shall  be  warm 
enough.  But  where  am  I to  begin  ?” 

“ I think  you  had  better  begin  with  mine,”  said 
Lily,  promptly.  “It’s  the  largest,  you  know,  and 
so  you  can  give  us  a good  long  lecture.” 

Sam  laughed  a little,  and  shook  his  head. 

“ It’s  high  time  your  garden  was  dug,  Lily,”  he 
said ; “that  hedge  wants  planting  badly !” 

But  he  strode  away  down  the  hill  toward  Lily’s 
patch  as  he  spoke,  with  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  young  ones  trooped  after  him.  Jack  mount- 
ed the  fence,  and  the  others  stood  here  and  there  on 
the  gravel-walk  to  listen  and  look,  and  Sam  began 
pKis^rfrll  and  his  lecture  together. 

lobject  of  digging  the  ground,  young  ladies,” 


he  said,  “ is  to  bring  it  all  to  a fine,  soft  state,  free 
from  lumps  and  hard  places,  so  that  the  light  and 
air  can  make  their  way  down  into  it,  and  the  small- 
est roots  of  your  plants  can  wander  just  which  way 
they  like  best.” 

“ Do  roots  wander?”  said  Clover. 

“They’re  the  greatest  travelers  I know,  for  their 
size,”  said  Sam ; “ finding  their  way  all  about,  after 
water,  and  food,  and  whatever  else  the  pretty  plant 
above  ground  may  need.  But  then  you  must  give 
them  a fair  chance,  for  each  likes  to  go  its  own 
road.” 

“What  queer  things  you  do  talk !”  said  Lily. 

“All  true,”  said  her  brother,  measuring  off  the 
little  patch  and  dividing  it  carefully  in  two.  “ Some 
roots,  for  instance,  like  to  grow  straight  down  into 
the  ground ; these  are  called  tap-roots.  And  unless 
the  ground  is  dug  very  deep,  they  have  a poor  time 
of  it.  The  tap-root  sets  off  on  its  travels  and  pres- 
ently comes  to  a stone;  well,  it  either  crooks  round 
the  stone,  or  else  it  forks  and  goes  both  sides  of  it. 
But  its  strength  is  divided  too,  and  its  beauty  is 
gone.  I have  seen  radishes  that  were  shaped  as 
much  like  a breakfast-fork  as  any  thing.  The  poor 
root  wanders  on  again,  and  by  and  by  meets  a great 
clod  of  unbroken  earth,  and  then  it  gives  up,  dis- 
couraged. No  use  to  try  any  further,  no  use  to 
think  of  growing  any  more ; it  just  stands  still  till 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  comes  out  of  the  ground 
at  last  a little,  ugly,  crooked  thing,  and  good  for 
nothing.  Just  because  the  ground  was  not  half 
dug.” 

“ I guess  ours  will  be  dug!”  said  Prim. 

“Sam,  what  do  you  divide  the  patch  so  for?” 
said  Lily. 

“I’ll  tell  you  presently,”  said  Sam,  going  on  with 
his  measuring.  “ Then  other  roots  are  fibrous,  like 
a bunch  of  little  delicate  threads ; and  they  like  to 
creep  all  about,  near  the  surface  but  out  of  sight; 
and  if  you  wall  them  in  with  stones  or  hard  ground 
the  plant  will  be  sickly  and  miserable  all  its  life,  or 
else  die  outright.  Just  as  Prim  would  if  I should 
put  her  in  a cage  and  never  let  her  stir  more  than 
three  inches  from  home.” 

Prim  twisted  herself  about  as  if  the  very  idea  was 
uncomfortable. 

“ I’d  like  to  dig  too,”  she  said. 

“And  so  you  shall,”  said  her  brother.  “I’ll  go 
over  the  three  gardens  first,  to  break  up  the  ground 
once  thoroughly,  and  then  whoever  likes  may  dig  it 
after  me.  And  now  to  begin.” 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  TOMB. 

FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 

“ Sweet  flower  of  Love,  garden  and  field  adorning, 
What  mak’st  thou  of  those  dewy  tears  of  morning 
That  on  thy  glistening  leaves  repose?” 

So  spake  the  Tomb,  and  thus  replied  the  Rose; 
“What  makest  thou,  0 ever-yawning  Tomb ! 

Of  all  that  falls  into  thy  gulf  of  gloom  ? 

I of  those  tears  can  fabricate  a scent 
Of  sweetest  odors  all  together  blent; 

But  thou" — “ Reproach  me  not,  0 plaintive  Flower! 
But  learn  that,  by  a deep  mysterious  power, 

The  forms  which  hastening  to  my  charge  are  given, 
I change  to  glorious  angels,  meet  for  Heaven.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Brief  “ Bags.”— Short  trowsera. 


Marvelous. — We  do  not  believe  in  spiritualism  or  magic 
(except  sleight  of  hand  and  so  forth),  but  what  are  we  to 
say  to  a fact  such  as  this  ?— “ The  other  day  a veracious 
witness  actually  saw  a young  man  turn  into  a public 
house."— Transformation  extraordinary!  Further  evi- 
dence will  shortly  be  forthcoming. 


An  Illinois  chap,  in  describing  a gale  of  wind,  says : “A 
white  dog,  while  attempting  to  weather  the  gale,  was  caught 
with  his  mouth  open,  and  turned  completely  inside  out.” 

When  you  see  a man  on  a moonlight  night  trying  to 
convince  his  shadow  that  it  is  improper  to  follow  a gentle- 
man, you  may  be  sure  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  join  a 
temperance  society. 

A man  who  was  arrested  for  stealing  goods  at  a fire  the 
other  day,  pleaded  in  excuse  for  and  extenuation  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  been  in  the  countiy  but  a few  days, 
and  hadn't  learned  the  rules. 


Models — People  never  improve  when  they  have  no  bet- 
ter model  than  themselves  to  copy  after. 


RATHER  PRETTY. 

A pretty  little  maiden  had  a pretty  little  dream, 

A pretty  little  wedding  was  its  pretty  little  theme, 

A pretty  little  bachelor  to  win  her  favor  tried, 

And  asked  her  how  she’d  like  to  be  his  pretty  little  bride. 

With  some  pretty  little  blushes,  and  a pretty  little  sigh. 
And  some  pretty  little  glances  from  the  pretty  little  eye, 
With  a pretty  little  face  behind  a pretty  little  fan. 

She  smiled  on  the  proposals  of  this  pretty  little  man. 

Some  pretty  little  “loves,”  and  some  pretty  little  * ‘ dears,” 
Some  pretty  little  smiles,  and  some  pretty  little  tears. 
Some  pretty  little  presents,  and  some  pretty  little  kiss. 
Were  the  pretty  little  preludes  to  some  pretty  little  bliss. 
This  pretty  little  lady  and  her  pretty  little  spark 
Met  the  pretty  little  parson  and  his  pretty  little  clerk; 
A pretty  little  wedding-ring  united  them  for  life, 

A pretty  little  husband  and  a pretty  little  wife. 

The  husband  of  a pious  woman  having  occasion  to  make 
a voyage,  his  wife  sent  a written  request  to  the  minister 
of  the  parish ; but  instead  of  spelling  and  pointing  it  prop- 
erly, viz. : “ A person  having  gone  to  sea,  his  wife  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation,”  she  spelled  and 
pointed  it  as  follows : “ A person,  having  gone  to  see  his 
wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.” 

Different  sounds  travel  with  different  degrees  of  ve- 
locity. A call  for  dinner  will  run  over  a ten-acre  lot  in  a 
minute  and  a half,  while  a summons  to  work  will  take 
from  five  to  ten  minutes. 


A quaint  writer  says : “ I have  seen  women  so  delicate 
that  they  were  afraid  to  ride  for  fear  of  the  horse  running 
away;  afraid  to  sail,  for  fear  the  boat  might  upset;  afraid 
to  walk,  for  fear  the  dew  might  fall ; but  I never  saw  one 
afraid  to  be  married,  which  is  far  more  riskful  than  all 
the  others  put  together.” 


The  last  case  of  indolence  is  related  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes. It  is  that  of  a man  named  John  Hole,  who  was 
so  lazy  that,  in  writing  his  name,  he  simply  used  the  let- 
ter J,  and  then  punched  a hole  through  the  paper. 


RECIPE  FOR  CHOOSING  A GOOD  WIFE. 

As  much  of  beauty  as  preserves  affection. 

Of  modest  diffidence  as  claims  protection ; 

A docile  mind  subservient  to  correction, 

A temper  led  by  reason  and  reflection, 

And  every  passion  kept  in  due  subjection. 

Just  faults  enough  to  keep  her  from  perfection ; 

Find  this,  my  friend,  and  then  make  your  selection. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a bill  posted  on  the  wall  of  a 
country  village:  “A  lecture  on  total  abstinence  will  be 
delivered  in  the  open  air,  and  a collection  will  be  made 
at  the  door  to  defray  expenses.” 


EPITAPH  ON  A MINER. 

Beneath  this  crooked  stump  is  laid 
A whilom  wielder  of  the  spade. 

Called  J.  A.  Minor,  from  Bankside ; 

He  lived  a miner  till  he  died. 

Provoked  one  day,  Death,  in  a rage. 

At  fifty  stopped  the  miner’s  age; 

With  chills  and  fever  made  him  sick. 

Called  at  the  camp  and  took  his  pick. 

A masonic  dignitary  of  great  eminence  in  t'-e  order 
lately  left  Edinburgh  to  attend  a celebration  of  the  laying 
of  a corner-stone,  forgetting  his  cocked-hat.  He  discov- 
ered his  omission  presently,  and  telegraphed  from  the  first 
station, '“Send  my  cocked-hat  by  express  to-morrow.” 
His  disgust  may  be  imagined  on  receiving  the  next  day  a 
parcel  containing  rooked  ham,  on  account  of  the  operators 
having  made  a mistake  in  two  of  the  letters  of  his  message. 

A miller,  in  giving  a testimonial  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
powder  for  destroying  vermin,  astounds  us  with  the  asser- 
tion, *’  A fortnight  since  I was  full  of  rats,  and  now  I don't 
think  I have  one !” 


The  “heart”  is  the  best  card  in  the  chance  game  of 
matrimony — sometimes  overcome  by  diamonds  and  knaves, 
often  won  by  tricks,  and  occasionally  treated  in  a shuffling 
manner,  and  then  cut  altogether. 


Very  Likely.— The  Carlow  Sentinel  reports  an  inquest 
on  a girl,  the  verdict  being  that  she  died  from  eating 
orange-peel.  The  Orange  has  caused  many  dangerous 
disorders  in  Ireland:  and  we  know  the  Peel  did  not  agree 
with  the  people,  in  fact  it  is  not  considered  wholesome  in 
England.  But  we  never  expected  such  fatal  effects. 

Cholera  bullets— green  apples. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
“Pray  what  is  lighter  than  a feather?” 
“Dust,  my  friend,  in  driest  weather." 
“What’s  lighter  than  the  dust,  I pray?" 
“The  wind  which  wafts  it  far  away." 
“Pray  what  is  lighter  than  the  wind?” 
“The  lightness  of  a woman’s  mind." 

“And  what  is  lighter  than  the  last?" 
“Nay,  now,  my  friend,  you  have  me  fast.” 


MAKING  THEM  LOOK  SHEEPISH. 
Waiter  (shouting  down  Pipe).  “Now 


GREAT  FLUE  IN  PORTLAND,  MAINE— GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  RUES  FROM  MUNJOY  HILL. — Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.— [See  Fiest  Page.] 
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LOTTA  gCHMIDT. 

Os  an  evening  of  September,  when  there  was 
still  something  left  of  daylight  at  eight  o’clock,  two 
girls  were  walking  together  in  the  Burg  plat/,  in 
Vienna,  a large  open  space  which  lies  between  the 
city  palace  of  the  Emperor  and  the  gate  which 
passes  thence  from  the  old  town  out  to  the  new 
town.  Here  at  present  stand  two  bronze  eques- 
trian statues,  one  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the 
other  of  Prince  Eugene.  And  they  were  standing 
there  also,  both  of  them,  when  these  two  girls  were 
walking  round  them;  but  that  of  the  Prince  had 
not  as  yet  been  uncovered  for  the  public.  There 
was  coining  a great  gala  day  in  the  city.  Em- 
perors and  empresses,  archdukes  and  grand-dukes, 
with  their  archduchesses  and  grand-duchesses,  and 
princes  and  ministers  were  to  be  there,  and  the  new 
statue  of  Prince  Eugene  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
art  critics  of  the  world.  There  was  very  much 
thought  at  Vienna  of  the  statue  in  those  days. 

Well ; since  that  the  statue  has  been  submitted  to 
the  art  critics,  and  henceforward  it  will  be  thought 
of  as  little  as  any  other  huge  bronze  figure,  of  a 
prince  on  horseback.  A very  ponderous  prince  is 
poised  in  an  impossible  position  on  an  enormous 
dray  horse.  But  yet  the  thing  is  grand,  and  Vienna 
is  so  far  a finer  city  in  that  it  possesses  the  new 
equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Eugene. 

“There  will  be  such  a crowd,  Lotta,”  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls,  “ that  I will  not  attempt  it. 

Besides,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  seeing  it 
afterward.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  younger  girl,  whose  name 
was  Lotta  Schmidt;  “of  course  we  shall  all  have 
enough  of  the  old  prince  for  the  rest  of  our  lives ; 
but  I should  like  to  see  the  grand  people  sitting  up 
there  on  the  benches ; and  there  will  be  something 
nice  in  seeing  the  canopy  drawn  up.  I think  I 
shall  come.  Herr  Crippel  has  said  that  he  would 
bring  me,  and  get  me  a place.” 

“ I thought,  Lotta,  you  had  determined  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  Herr  Crippel.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  meafc  by  that.  I like 
Herr  Crippel  very  much,  and  hqfilays  beautifully. 

Surely  a girl  may  know  a man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father  without  having  him  thrown  in  her  teeth 
as  her  lover.” 

“Not  when  the  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father 
has  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  twenty  times,  as  Herr 
Crippel  has  asked  you.  Herr  Crippel  would  not 
give  up  his  holiday  afternoon  to  you  if  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  for  nothing.” 

1 4 There  I think  you  are  wrong,  Marie.  I believe 
Herr  Crippel  likes  to  have  me  with  him  simply  be- 
cause every  gentleman  likes  to  have  a lady  on  such 
a day  as  that.  Of  course  it  is  better  than  being 
alone.  I don’t  suppose  he  will  say  a word  to  me 
except  to  tell  me  who  the  people  are,  and  to  give 
me  a glass  of  beer  when  it  is  over.” 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  at  once,  before  we 
go  any  further,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  a player  on 
the  violin,  and  that  he  led  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  great  beer-hall  in  the  Volksgarten. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  Herr  Crippel 
exercised  his  art  in  a beer-hall  therefore  he  was  a 
musician  of  no  account.  No  one  will  think  so  who 
has  once  gone  to  a Vienna  beer-hall  and  listened 
to  such  music  as  is  there  provided  for  the  visitors. 

The  two  girls,  Marie  Weber  and  Lotta  Schmidt, 
belonged  to  an  establishment  in  which  gloves  were 
sold  in  the  Graben,  and  now,  having  completed  their 
Work  for  the  day — and  indeed  their  work  for  the 
week,  for  it  was  Saturday  evening — had  come  out 
for  such  recreation  as  the  evening  might  afford 
them. 

Marie  Weber  was  older,  and  not  so  tall,  and  less 
attractive  than  her  friend ; but  as  her  lot  in  life 
Was  fixed,  and  as  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a cut- 
ter of  diamonds,  I will  not  endeavor  to  interest  the 
reader  specially  in  her  personal  appearance.  Lotta 
Schmidt  was  essentially  a Viennese  pretty  girl  of 
the  special  Viennese  type.  She  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, but  still  had  none  of  that  appearance  of  femi- 
nine weakness  which  is  so  common  among  us  with 
girls  who  are  tall  and  slim.  Her  hair  was  jet  black 
and  very  plentiful,  and  was  wojp  in  long  curls, 
which  were  brought  round  from  the  back  of  her 
head  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  blue — 
dark  blue — and  were  clear  and  deep  rather  than 
bright.  Her  nose  was  well-formed,  but  somewhat 
prominent,  and  made  you  think  at  the  first  glance 
of  the  tribes  of  Isrqel.  But  yet  jo  observer  of  the 
physiognomy  of  races  would  believe  for  half  a mo- 
ment that  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a Jewess.  But, 
overriding  every  thing  in  her  personal  appearance, 
in  her  form,  countenance,  and  gait,  was  that  singu- 
lar fierceness  of  independence,  as  though  she  were 
constantly  asserting  that  she  would  never  submit 
herself  to*  the  inconvenience  of  feminine  softness. 

And  yet  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a simple  girl,  with  a 
girl's  heart,  looking  forward  to  find  all  that  she  was 
to  have  of  human  happiness  in  the  love  of  some 
man,  and  expecting  and  hoping  to  do  her  duty  in 
life  as  a married  woman  and  the  mother  of  a family. 

When  the  two  girls  had  walked  twice  round  the 
hoarding  within  which  stood  all  those  tons  of  bronze 
which  were  intended  to  represent  Prince  Eugene, 
they  crossed  over  the  centre  of  the  Burgplatz,  passed 
under  the  other  equestrian  statue,  and  came  to.  the 
gate  leading  into  the  Volksgarten.  There,  just  at 
the  entrance,  they  were  overtaken  by  a man  with 
a fiddle-case  under  his  arm,  who  raised  his  hat  to 
them  and  then  shook  hands  <vitli  both  of  them. 

“ Ladies,”  he  said,  “are  you  coming  in  to  hear 
a little  music?  We  will  do  our  best.” 

44  Herr  Crippel  always  does  well,”  said  Marie 
Weber.  “There  is  never  any  doubt  when  one 
comes  to  hear  him.” 

“ Marie,  why  do  you  flatter  him  ?”  said  Lotta. 

' I do  not  say  half  to  his  face  that  you  said  just 
nov  behind  his  back,”  said  Marie. 

••  And  what  did  she  say  of  me  behind  my  back?” 

->aid  Herr  Crippel.  He  smiled  as  he  asked  the 
question,  or  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  much  in  earnest.  He  blushed  up 
to  his  eyes,  and  thcR  iwajs  taj  alight  fvmibling  mo- 
tin  in  his  hands  a8‘  n$  stood'-with  cfce  of  them 
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As  Marie  did  not  answer  at  the  moment,  Lotta 
replied  for  her. 

“ I will  tell  you  what  I said  behind  your  back. 
I said  that  Herr  Crippel  had  the  firmest  hand  upon 
a bow,  and  the  surest  fingers  among  the  strings  in 
all  Vienna— when  his  mind  was  not  wool-gather- 
ing. Marie,  is  not  that  true  ?” 

“ I do  not  remember  any  thing  about  the  wool- 
gathering,” said  Marie. 

“ I hope  I shall  not  be  wool-gathering  to-night ; 
but  I shall  doubtless— I shall  doubtless— for  I shall 
be  thinking  of  your  judgment.  Shall  I get  you 
seats  at  once?  There;  you  are  just  before  me. 
You  see  I am  not  coward  enough  to  fly  from  my 
critics.”  And  he  placed  them  to  sit  at  a little  mar- 
ble table,  not  far  from  the  front  of  the  low  orches- 
tra in  the  foremost  place  in  which  he  would  have 
to  take  his  stand. 

“ Many  thanks,  Herr  Crippel,”  said  Lotta.  “ I 
will  make  sure  of  a third  chair,  as  a friend  is  com- 
ing.” 

“Oh,  a friend|”  said  he  ; and  he  looked  sad,  and 
all  his  sprightlinsss  was  gone. 

“Marie’s  friend,”  said  Lotta,  laughing.  “Do 
you  not  know  Carl  Stobel?” 

Then  the  musician  became  bright  and  happy 
again.  “ I would  have  got  two  more  chairs  if  you 
would  have  let  me ; one  for  the  fraulein’s  sake,  and 
one  for  his  own.  And  I will  come  down  presently, 
and  you  shall  present  me,  if  you  will  be  so  very 
kind.” 

Marie  Weber  smiled  and  thanked  him,  and  d 
dared  that  she  should  be  very  proud — and  the  lead- 
er of  the  band  went  up  into  his  place. 

44  I wish  he  had  not  placed  us  here,”  said  Lotta. 

“And  why  not?” 

44  Because  Fritz  is  coming.” 

“No!” 

“ But  he  is.” 

“ And  why  did  you  not  tell  me?” 

“ Because  I did  not  wish  to  be  speaking  of  him. 
Of  course  you  understand  why  I did  not  tell  you. 
I would  rather  it  should  seem  that  he  came  of  his 
own  account — with  Carl.  Ha,  ha !”  Carl  Stobel 
was  the  diamond-cutter  to  whom  Marie  Weber  was 
betrothed.  “ I should  not  have  told  you  now — 
only  that  I am  disarranged  by  what  Herr  Crippel 
has  done.” 

Then  the  music  began,  and,  suddenly,  as  the  first 
note  of  a fiddle  was  heard,  every  voice  in  the  great 
beer-hall  of  the  Volksgarten  became  silent.  Men 
sat  smoking,  with  their  long  beer-glasses  before 
them,  and  women  sat  knitting,  with  their  beer- 
glasses  also  before  them,  but  not  a word  was  spok- 
en. The  waiters  went  about  with  silent  feet,  but 
even  orders  for  beer  were  not  given,  and  money  was 
not  received.  Herr  Crippel  did  his  best,  working 
with  his  wand  as  carefully— and  I may  say  as  ac- 
curately— as  a leader  in  a fashionable  opera-house 
in  London  or  Paris.  But  every  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  the  piece,  he  would  place  his  fiddle  to 
his  shoulder  and  join  in  the  performance.  There 
was  hardly  one  then  in  the  hall,  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  did  not  know,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  judgment,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  doing 
his  work  very  well. 

44  Excellent,  was  it  not  ?”  said  Marie. 

“Yes;  he  is  a musician.  Is  it  not  a pity  he 
should  be  so  bald?”  said  Lotta. 

“ He  is  not  so  very  bald,”  said  Marie. 

“ I should  not  mind  his  being  bald  so  much,  if 
he  did  not  try  to  cover  his  old  head  with  the  side 
hairs.  If  he  would  cut  off  those  loose,  straggling 
locks,  and  declare  himself  to  be  bald  at  once,  he 
would  be  ever  so  much  better.  He  would  look  to 
be  fifty  then.  He  looks  sixty  now.” 

44  What  matters  his  age  ? He  is  forty-five,  just ; 
for  I know.  And  he  is  a good  man.” 

“ What  has  his  goodness  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“A  good  deal.  His  old  mother  wants  for  no- 
thing, and  he  makes  two  hundred  florins  a month. 
He  has  two  shares  in  the  summer  theatre.  I 
know  it.” 

“ Bah ! what  is  all  that  when  he  will  plaster  his 
hair  over  his  old  bald  bead?” 

“Lotta,  I am  ashamed  of  you!”  But  at  this 
mome:  . the  further  expression  of  Marie's  anger 
was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  the  diamond-cutter, 
and  as  lie  was  alone  both  the  girls  received  him  very 
pleasantly.  We  must  give  Lotta  her  due,  and  de- 
clare that,  as  things  had  gone,  she  would  much  pre- 
fer now  that  Fritz  should  stay  away,  though  Fritz 
Planken  was  as  handsome  a young  fellow  as  there 
was  in  Vienna,  and  one  who  dressed  with  the  best 
taste,  and  danced  so  that  no  one  could  surpass  him, 
and  could  speak  French,  and  was  confidential  clerk 
at  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Vienna,  and  was  a 
young  man  acknowledged  to  be  of  much  general 
importance— and  had,  moreover,  in  plain  language 
declared  his  love  for  Lotta  Schmidt.  But  Lotta 
would  not  willingly  give  unnecessary  pain  to  Herr 
Crippel,  and  she  was  generously  glad  when  Carl 
Stobel,  the  diamond-cutter,  came  by  himself.  Then 
there  was  a second  and  third  piece  played,  and  after 
that  Herr  Crippel  came  down,  according  to  promise, 
and  was  presented  to  Marie's  lover. 

“ Ladies,”  said  he,  “ I hope  I have  not  gathered 
wool.” 

“ You  have  surpassed  yourself,”  said  Lotta. 

“ At  wool-gathering  ?”  said  Herr  Crippel. 

“ At  sending  us  out  of  this  world  into  another,” 
said  Lotta. 

“Ah!  go  into  no  other  world  but  this,”  said 
Herr  Crippel,  “lest  I should  not  be  able  to  follow 
you.”  And  then  he  went  away  again  to  his  post. 

Before  another  piece  had  been  commenced  Lotta 
saw  F’ritz  Planken  enter  the  door.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  round  the  hall,  with  his  cane  in  his 
hand  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  looking  for  the  party 
which  he  intended  to  join.  Lotta  did  not  say  a 
word,  nor  would  she  turn  her  eyes  toward  him.  She 
would  not  recognize  him  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
it.  But  he  soon  saw  her,  and  came  up  to  the  table 
at  which  they  were  sitting.  When  Lotta  was  get- 
ting the  third  chair  for  Marie’s  lover  Herr  Crippel, 
in  his  gallantry,  had  brought  a fourth,  and  now 
Fritz  occupied  the  chair  which  the  musician  had 
placed  there.  Lotta,  as  she  perceived  this,  was 
that  it  should  be  so.  She  could  not  even  dare 


to  look  up  to  see  what  effect  this  new  arrival  would 
have  upon  the  leader  of  the  band. 

The  new-comer  was  certainly  a handsome  young 
man — such  a one  as  inflicts  unutterable  agonies  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Herr  Crippels  of  the  world.  His 
boots  shone  like  mirrors,  and  fitted  his  feet  like 
gloves.  There  was  something  in  the  make  and  sit 
of  his  trowsers  which  Herr  Crippel,  looking  at  them 
as  he  could  not  help  looking  at  them,  was  quite  un- 
able to  understand.  Even  twenty  years  ago  Herr 
Crippel’s  trowsers,  as  Herr  Crippel  very  well  knew, 
had  never  looked  like  that.  And  Fritz  Planken 
wore  a blue  frock-coat  with  silk  lining  to  the  breast, 
which  seemed  to  have  come  from  some  tailor  among 
the  gods.  And  he  had  on  primrose  gloves,  and 
round  his  neck  a bright  pink  satin  handkerchief, 
joined  by  a ring,  which  gave  a richness  of  coloring 
to  the  whole  thing  which  nearly  killed  Herr  Crip- 
pel, because  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the 
coloring  was  good.  And  then  the  hat ! And  when 
the  hat  was  taken  off  for  a moment,  then  the  hair — 
perfectly  black,  and  silky  as  a raven’s  wing,  just 
waving  with  one  curl ! And  when  Fritz  put  up  his 
hand,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  locks,  their 
richness  and  plenty  and  beauty  were  conspicuous  to 
all  beholders.  Herr  Crippel,  as  he  saw  it,  invol- 
untarily dashed  his  hand  up  to  his  own  pate,  and 
scratched  his  straggling  lanky  hairs  from  off  his 
head. 

‘“You  are  coming  to  Sperl’s  to-morrow,  of 
course?”  said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  Now  Sperl’s  is  a 
great  establishment  for  dancing  in  the  Leopoldstadt, 
which  is  always  open  of  a Sunday  evening,  and 
which  Lotta  Schmidt  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
with  much  regularity.  It  was  here  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Fritz.  And  certainly  to  dance 
with  Fritz  was  to  dance  indeed ! Lotta  too  was  a 
beautiful  dancer.  To  a Viennese  such  as  Lotta 
Schmidt  dancing  is  a thing  of  serious  importance. 
It  was  a misfortune  to  her  to  have  to  dance  with  a 
bad  dancer,  as  it  is  to  a great  whist-player  among 
us  to  sit  down  with  a bad  partner.  Oh,  what  she 
had  suffered  more  than  once  when  Herr  Cripple  had 
induced  her  to  stand  up  with  him ! 

“Yes;  I shall  go.  Marie,  you  will  go  ?” 

“ I do  not  know,”  said  Marie. 

“You  will  make  her  go,  Carl,  will  you  not?” 
said  Lotta. 

“ She  promised  me  yesterday,  as  I understood,” 
said  Carl. 

44  Of  course  we  will  all  be  there,”  said  Fritz,  some- 
what grandly ; “ and  I will  give  a supper  for  four.” 

Then  the  music  began  again,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
of  them  became  fixed  upon  Herr  Crippel.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  they  should  have  been  placed  so 
fully  before  him,  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
avoid  seeing  them.  As  he  stood  up  with  his  violin 
to  his  shoulders  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Fritz  Plank- 
en, and  Fritz  Planken’s  boots,  and  coat,  and  hat, 
and  hair.  And  as  he  drew  his  bow  over  the  strings  he 
was  thinking  of  his  own  boots  and  of  his  own  hair. 
Fritz  was  sitting,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  so 
that  he  could  look  up  into  Lotta’s  face,  and  he  was 
playing  with  a little  amber-headed  cane,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  whispered  a word.  Herr  Crippel 
could  hardly  play  a note.  In  very  truth  he  was 
wool-gathering.  His  hand  became  unsteady,  and 
every  instrument  was  more  or  less  astray. 

“ Your  old  friend  is  making  a mess  of  it  to-night,” 
said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  “ I hope  he  has  not  taken  a 
glass  too  much  of  schnaps.” 

“ He  never  does  any  thing  of  the  kind !”  said 
Lotta,  angrily.  “ He  never  did  such  a thing  in  his 
life !” 

“ He  is  playing  awful  badly,”  said  Fritz. 

“ I never  heard  him  play  better  in  my  life  than 
he  has  played  to-night !”  said  Lotta. 

“His  hand  is  tired.  He  is  getting  old,”  said 
Fritz.  Then  Lotta  moved  her  chair  and  drew  her- 
self back,  and  was  determined  that  Marie  and  Carl 
should  see  that  she  was  angry  with  her  young  lover. 
In  the  mean  time  the  piece  of  music  had  been  fin- 
ished, and  the  audience  had  shown  their  sense  of  the 
performers’  inferiority  by  withdrawing  those  plaud- 
its which  they  were  so  ready  to  give  when  they  were 
pleased. 

After  this  some  other  musician  led  for  a while, 
and  then  Herr  Crippel  had  to  come  forward  to  play 
a solo.  And  on  this  occasion  the  violin  was  not  to 
be  his  instrument.  He  was  a great  favorite  among 
the  lovers  of  music  in  Vienna,  not  only  because  he 
wras  good  at  the  fiddle  and  because  with  his  bow  in 
his  handhe  could  keep  a band  of  musicians  together, 
but  also  as  a player  on  the  zither.  It  was  not  often 
nowadays  that  he  would  take  his  zither  to  the  music- 
hall  in  the  Volksgarten ; for  he  would  say  that  he 
had  given  up  that  instrument ; that  he  now  played 
it  only  in  private ; that  it  was  not  fit  for  a large 
hall,  as  a single  voice,  the  scraping  of  a foot,  would 
destroy  its  music.  And  Herr  Crippel  was  a man 
who  had  his  fancies  and  his  fantasies,  and  would  not 
always  yield  to  entreaty.  But  occasionally  he  would 
send  his  zither  down  to  the  public  hall ; and  in  the 
programme  for  this  evening  it  had  been  put  forth 
that  Herr  Crippel’s  zither  would  be  there,  and  that 
Herr  Crippel  would  perform.  And  now  the  zither 
was  brought  forward,  and  a chair  was  put  for  the 
zitherist,  and  Herr  Crippel  stood  for  a moment  be- 
hind his  chair  and  bowed.  Lotta  glanced  up  at 
him  and  could  see  that  he  was  very  pale.  She  could 
even  see  that  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow. 
She  knew  that  he  was  trembling,  and  that  he  would 
have  given  almost  his  zither  itself  to  be  quit  of  his 
promised  performance  for  that  night.  But  she  knew 
also  that  he  would  make  the  attempt. 

“What,  the  zither  ?”  said  Fritz.  “ He  will  break 
down  as  sure  as  he  is  a living  man.” 

“ Let  us  hope  not,”  said  Carl  Stobel. 

“I  love  to  hear  him  play  the  zither  better  than 
any  thing,”  said  Lotta. 

4 4 It  used  to  be  very  good,”  said  Fritz ; “but  every 
body  says  he  has  lost  his  touch.  When  a man  has 
the  slightest  feeling  of  nervousness  he  is  done  for 
the  zither.” 

‘ H— sh;  let  him  have  his  chance  at  any  rate,” 
said  Marie. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  hear  the  zither?  When 
played,  as  it  is  sometimes  played  in  Vienna,  it  com- 


sings to  you  of  love,  and  then  wails  to  you  of  dis- 
appointed love,  till  it  fills  you  with  a melancholy 
from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  from  which  you 
never  wish  to  escape.  It  speaks  to  you  as  no  other 
instrument  ever  speaks,  and  reveals  to  you  with 
wonderful  eloquence  the  saduess  in  which  it  delights. 
It  produces  a luxury  of  anguish,  a fullness  of  the 
satisfaction  of  imaginary  woe,  a realization  of  the 
mysterious  delights  of  romance,  which  no  words  can 
ever  thoroughly  supply.  While  the  notes  are  liv- 
ing, while  the  music  is  still  in  the  air,  the  ear  comes 
to  covet  greedily  every  atom  of  tone  which  the  in- 
strument will  produce,  so  that  the  slightest  ex- 
traneous sound  becomes  an  offense.  The  notes  sink 
and  sink  so  low  and  low,  with  their  soft  sad  wail  of  de- 
licious woe,  that  the  listener  dreads  that  something 
will  be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  listening.  There  seems 
to  come  some  lethargy  on  his  sense  of  hearing,  which 
he  fears  will  shut  out  from  his  brain  the  last,  lowest, 
sweetest  strain,  the  very  pearl  of  the  music,  for 
which  he  has  been  watching  with  all  the  intensity 
of  prolonged  desire.  And  then  the  zither  is  silent, 
and  there  remains  a fond  memory  together  with  a 
deep  regret. 

Herr  Crippel  seated  himself  on  his  stool  and  looked 
once  or  twice  round  about  upon  the  room  almost 
with  dismay.  Then  he  struck  his  zither,  uncer- 
tainly, weakly,  and  commenced  the  prelude  of  his 
piece.  But  Lotta  thought  that  she  had  never  heard 
so  sweet  a sound.  When  he  paused  after  a few 
strokes  there  was  a sound  of  applause  in  the  room — 
of  applause  intended  to  encourage  by  commemorat- 
ing past  triumphs.  The  musician  looked  again 
away  from  his  music  to  his  audience,  and  his  eyes 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved ; and  his  gaze 
fell  also  upon  the  face  of  the  handsome,  well-dressed 
young  Adonis  who  was  by  her  side.  He,  Herr 
Crippel  the  musician,  could  never  make  himself  look 
like  that ; he  could  make  no  slightest  approach  to 
that  outward  triumph.  But  then,  he  could  play 
the  zither,  and  Fritz  Planken  could  only  play  with 
his  cane ! He  would  do  what  he  could ! He  would 
play  his  best!  He  had  once  almost  resolved  to  get 
up  and  declare  that  he  was  too  tired  that  evening  to 
do  justice  to  his  instrument.  But  there  was  an  in- 
solence of  success  about  his  rival’s  hat  and  trowsers 
which  spirited  him  on  to  the  fight.  He  struck  hi? 
zither  again,  and  they  who  understood  him  and  his 
zither  knew  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

The  old  men  who  had  listened  to  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years  declared  that  he  had  never  played  as 
he  played  on  that  night.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
bolder,  somewhat  louder  than  was  his  wont;  as 
though  he  were  resolved  to  go  out  of  his  accustomed 
track;  but,  after  a while,  he  gave  that  up;  that 
was  simply  the  effect  of  nervousness,  and  was  con- 
tinued only  while  the  timidity  remained  present 
with  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  every  thing  but  his 
zither  and  his  desire  to  do  it  justice.  The  attention 
of  all  present  soon  became  so  close  that  you  might 
have  heard  a pin  fall.  Even  Fritz  sat  perfectly 
still,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  forgot  to  play  with 
his  cane.  Lotta’s  eyes  were  quickly  full  of  tears, 
and  before  long  they  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Herr  Crippel,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he 
looked  at  her,  was  aware  that  it  was  so.  Then 
came  upon  them  all  there  an  ecstasy  of  delicious 
sadness.  As  I have  said  above,  every  ear  was  strug- 
gling that  no  softest  sound  might  escape  unheard. 
And  then  at  last  the  zither  was  silent,  and  no  one 
could  have  marked  the  moment  when  it  had  ceased 
to  sing. 

For  a few  moments  there  was  perfect  silence  in 
the  room,  and  the  musician  still  kept  his  seat  with 
his  face  turned  upon  his  instrument.  He  knew 
well  that  he  had  succeeded,  that  his  triumph  had 
been  complete,  and  every  moment  that  the  applauso 
was  suspended  was  an  added  jewel  to  his  crown. 
But  it  soon  came,  the  loud  shouts  of  praise,  the  ring- 
ing bravos,  the  striking  of  glasses,  his  own  name 
repeated  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  the  clapping  of 
hands,  the  sweet  sound  of  woman’s  voices,  and  the 
waving  of  white  handkerchiefs.  Herr  Crippel  stood 
up,  bowed  thrice,  wiped  his  face  with  a handker- 
chief, and  then  sat  down  on  a stool  in  the  corner  of 
the  orchestra. 

44 1 don’t  know  much  about  his  being  too  old,” 
said  Carl  Stobel. 

“ Nor  I either,”  said  Lotta. 

“That  is  what  I call  music,”  said  Marie  Weber. 

“ He  can  play  the  zither,  certainly,”  said  Fritz ; 
“ but  as  to  the  violin,  it  is  more  doubtful.” 

“He  is  excellent  with  both — with  both,”  said 
Lotta,  angrily. 

Soon  after  that  the  oarty  got  up  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  as  they  went  out  they  encountered  Herr 
Crippel. 

“ You  have  gone  beyond  yourself  to-night,”  said 
Marie,  “and  we  wish  you  joy.” 

“Oh  no.  It  was  pretty  good,  was  it?  With 
the  zither  it  depends  mostly  on  the  atmosphere; 
whether  it  is  hot,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry,  or  on  I 
know  not  what.  It  is  an  accident  if  one  plays  well. 
Good-night  to  you.  Good-night,  Lotte!  Good- 
night Sir!”  And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed — 
bowed,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  Fritz  Planken. 

“ Herr  Crippel,”  said  Lotta,  “one  word  with  you.” 
And  she  dropped  behind  from  Fritz,  and  returned  to 
the  musician.  “ Herr  Crippel,  will  you  meet  me 
at  Sperl’s  to-morrow  night?" 

“At  Sperl’s?  No.  I do  not  go  to  Sperl’s  any 
longer,  Lotta.  You  told  me  that  Marie’s  friend  was 
coming  to-night ; but  you  did  not  tell  me  of  your 
own.” 

“Never  mind  what  I told  you,  or  did  not  tell 
you.  Herr  Crippel,  will  you  come  to  Sperl’s  to- 
morrow ?” 

“ No ; you  would  not  dance  with  me,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  see  you  dance  with  any  one 
else.” 

44  But  I will  dance  with  you.” 

44  And  Planken  will  be  there  ?” 

44  Yes ; Fritz  will  be  there.  He  is  always  there. 
I can  not  help  that.” 

44  No,  Lotta ; I will  not  go  to  Sperl’s.  I will  tell 
you  a little  secret.  At  forty-five  one  is  too  old  for 
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“They  are  men  different  in  their  wavs  of  life 
from  me,  my  dear.  No,  1 will  not  go  to  Sperl’s. 
When  will  you  come  and  see  my  mother  ?” 

Lotta  promised  that  she  would  go  and  see  the 
Frau  Crippel  before  long,  and  then  tripped  off  and 
joined  her  party. 

Stobel  and  Marie  had  walked  on,  while  Fritz  re- 
mained a little  behind  for  Lotta. 

“ Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to  Sperl’s  to-morrow  ?” 

he  said. 

“To  be  sure  I did.” 

“ Was  that  nice  of  you,  Lotta?” 

“ Why  not  nice  ? Nice  or  not,  I did  it.  Why 
should  not  I ask  him,  if  I please?” 

“ Because  I thought  I was  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  you — that  it  was  a little  party  of  my 
own.” 

“ Very  well,  Herr  Planken,”  said  Lotta,  drawing 
herself  a little  away  from  him ; if  a friend  or  mine 
is  not  welcome  at  your  little  party  I certainly  shall 
not  join  it  myself.” 

“ But,  Lotta,  does  not  every  one  know  what  it  is 
that  Crippel  wishes  of  you  ?” 

“ There  is  no  harm  in  his  wishing.  My  friends 
tell  me  that  I am  very  foolish  not  to  give  him  what 
he  wishes.  But  I still  have  the  chance.” 

“Oh  yes ; no  doubt  you  still  have  the  chance.” 

“ Herr  Crippel  is  a very  good  man.  He  is  the 
best  son  in  the  world,  and  he  makes  two  hundred 
florins  a month.” 

“ Oh,  if  that  is  to  count !” 

“ Of  course  it  is  to  count.  Why  should  it  not 
count  ? Would  the  Princess  Theresa  have  married 
the  other  day  if  the  young  Prince  had  had  no  in- 
come to  support  her?” 

“You  can  do  as  you  please,  Lotta.” 

“ Yes,  I can  do  as  I please,  certainly.  I suppose 
Adela  Bruhl  will  be  at  Sperl’s  to-morrow  ?” 

“ I should  say  so,  certainly.  I hardly  ever  knew 
her  to  miss  her  Sunday  evening.” 

“Nor  I.  I,  too,  am  fond  of  dancing— very.  I 
delight  in  dancing.  But  I am  not  a slave  to  Sperl’s, 
apd  then  I do  not  care  to  dance  with  every  one.” 

“Adela  Bruhl  dances  very  well,”  said  Fritz. 

“That  is  as  one  may  think.  She  ought  to ; for 
she  begins  at  ten,  and  goes  on  till  two,  always.  If 
there  is  no  one  nice  for  dancing  she  puts  up  with 
some  one  that  is  not  nice.  But  all  that  is  nothing 
to  me.” 

“Nothing,  I should  say,  Lotta.” 

“ Nothing  in  the  world.  But  this  is  something ; 
last  Sunday  you  danced  three  times  with  Adela.” 

“ Did  I ? I did  not  count.” 

‘ ‘ I counted  Fritz,  if  you  dance  to-morrow  with 
Adela  you  will  not  dance  with  me  again — either 
then  or  ever.”  And  having  uttered  this  threat  she 
ran  on  and  found  Marie,  who  had  just  reached  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  they  both  lived. 

Fritz,  as  he  walked  home  by  himself,  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  his  duty 
as  a man  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  lady  whom 
he  loved.  He  had  distinctly  heard  that  lady  ask 
an  old  admirer  of  hers  to  go  to  Sperl’s  and  dance 
with  her ; and  yet,  within  ten  minutes  afterward, 
she  had  peremptorily  commanded  him  not  to  dance 
with  another  girl ! Now,  Fritz  Plank  m had  a very 
good  opinion  of  himself,  as  he  was  . ell  entitled  to 
have,  and  was  quite  aware  that  < ther  pretty  girls 
besides  Lotta  Schmidt  were  within  his  reach.  He 
did  not  receive  two  hundred  florins  a month  as  did 
Herr  Crippel,  but  then  he  was  five-and-twenty  in- 
stead of  five-and-forty ; and,  in  the  matter  of  mon- 
ey, too,  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  He  did  love 
Xo’tta  Schmidt.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to 
part  with  her.  But  she,  too,  loved  him— as  he  told 
himself,  and  she  would  hardly  pi  .1  matters  to  ex- 
tremities. At  any  rate  he  woi  1 not  submit  to  a 
threat.  He  would  dance  wi  ii  Adela  Bruhl  at 
Sperl’s. 

At  about  half  past  ten  the  next  evening  Marie 
and  Lotta  entered  Sperl’s  dancing-si  ’.oon,  and  paid 
their  kreutzers,  and. sat  themselves  down  on  seats 
in  the  further  saloon,  from  which,  through  open 
archways,  they  could  se§  the  dancers.  Neither 
Carl  nor  Fritz  had  come  as  yet,  and  the  girls  were 
quite  content  to  wait  It  was  to  be  presumed  that 
thev  would  be  there  before  the  men,  .nd  they  both 
understood  that  the  real  dancing  was  not  com- 
menced early  in  the  evening.  It  might  be  all  very 
well  for  such  as  Adela  Bruhl  to  dance  with  any  one 
who  came  at  ten  o’clock,  but  Lotta  Schmidt  would 
not  care  to  amuse  herself  nfter  that  fashion.  As  to 
Marie,  she  was  to  be  married  after  another  week, 
and  of  course  she  would  dance  with  no  one  but  Carl 
Stobel.  * * 

Soon  after  this  Carl  and  Fritz  came  together, 
and  Fritz,  as  he  passed  across  the  end  of  the  first 
saloon,  spoke  a word  or  two  to  Adela.  Lotta  saw 
this,  but  determined  that  she  would  take  no  offense 
at  so  small  a matter.  Within  two  minutes  Carl 
and  Marie  were  dancing,  and  Fritz  had  asked  Lotta 
to  stand  up. 

“ I will  wait  a little,”  said  she ; “ I never  like  to 
begin  much  before  eleven.” 

“As  you  please,”  said  Fritz;  and  he  sat  down 
in  the  chair  which  Marie  had  occupied.  Then  he 
played  with  his  cane,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Adela  Bruhl. 

“She  dances  very  well,  Y said  Lotta. 

“H— m— m,  yes.”  Fritz  did  not  choose  to  be- 
stow any  strong  praise  on  Adela’s  dancing. 

“ Yes,  Fritz,  she  does  dance  well— very  well  in- 
deed. And  she  is  never  tired.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I like  her  style  I can  not  quite  say  that  I 
do.  It  is  not  what  we  do  here— not  exactly.” 

‘ ■ She  has  lived  in  Vienba  since  she  was  a child.” 

“It  is  in  the  blood,  then,  I suppose,  Look  at 
her  fair  hair,  all  blowing  about.  She  is  not  like 
one  of  us.” 

“Oh  no,  she  is  not.” 

• ‘ That  she  is  very  pretty  I quite  admit,”  said 
Lotta.  “Those  soft  gray  eyes  are  delicious.  Is 
ii  not  a pity  she  has  no  eyebrows?" 

■ Hut.  she  has  eyebrows.” 

••  Ah.  vou  have  been  closer  than  I,  and  you  have 
seen  them.  I have  never  danced  with  her,  and  I 
can  not  see  them.  Of  course  they  are  there— more 
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Bruhl  came  up  into  the  supper-room,  passing  the 
seats  on  which  Fritz  and  Lotta  were  sitting. 

“Are  you  not  going  to  dance,  Fritz?”  she  said, 
with  a smile,  as  she  passed  them. 

“Go,  go,”  said  Lotta;  “why  do  you  not  go? 
She  has  invited  you.” 

“No;  she  has  rg>t  invited  me.  She  spoke  to  us 
both.” 

“ She  did  not  speak  to  me,  for  my  name  is  not 
Fritz.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  help  going  when 
she  asked  you  so  prettily.” 

“ I shall  be  in  plenty  of  time  presently.  Will 
you  dance  now,  Lotta?  They  are  going  to  begin 
a waltz,  and  we  will  have  a quadrille  afterward.” 

“ No,  Herr  Planken,  I will  not  dance  just  now.” 

“Herr  Planken,  is  it?  You  want  to  quarrel 
with  me  then,  Lotta.” 

“ I do  not  want  to  be  one  of  two.  I will  not  be 
one  of  two.  Adela  Bruhl  is  very  pretty,  and  I ad- 
vise you  to  go  to  her.  I was  told  only  yesterday 
her  father  can  give  her  fifteen  hundred  florins  of 
fortune ! For  me — I have  no  father.” 

“ But  you  may  have  a husband  to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,  and  a good  one.  Oh,  such  a 
good  one ! ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?” 

“You  go  and  dance  with  Adela  Bruhl  and  you 
shall  see  what  I mean.” 

Fritz  had  some  idea  in  his  own  mind,  more  or 
less  clearly  developed,  that  his  fate,  as  regarded 
Lotta  Schmidt,  now  lay  in  his  own  hands.  He 
undoubtedly  desired  to  have  Lotta  for  his  own. 
He  would  have  married  her  there  and  then — at 
that  moment,  had  it  been  possible.  He  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  preferred  her  much  to 
Adela  Bruhl,  though  Adela  Bruhl  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred florins.  But  he  did  not  like  to  endure  tyran- 
ny, even  from  Lotta,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to 
escape  the  tyranny  otherwise  than  by  dancing  with 
Adela.  He  paused  a moment,  swinging  his  cane, 
endeavoring  to  think  how  he  might  best  assert  his 
manhood  and  yet  not  offend  the  girl  he  loved.  But 
he  found  that  to  assert  his  manhood  was  now  his 
first  duty. 

“Well,  Lotta,” be  said,  “since  you  are  so  cross 
with  me,  I will  ask  Adela  to  dance.”  And  in  two 
minutes  he  was  spinning  round  the  room  with  Adela 
Bruhl  in  his  arms. 

“Certainly  she  dances  very  well,”  said  Lotta, 
smiling,  to  Marie,  who  had  now  come  back  to  her 
seat. 

“Very  well,”  said  Marie,  who  was  out  of  breath. 

“And  so  does  he.” 

“ Beautifully,”  said  Marie. 

“Is  it  not  a pity  that  I should  have  lost  such  a 
partner  forever?” 

“Lotta!” 

“ It  is  true.  Look  here,  Marie,  there  is  my  hand 
upon  it.  I will  never  dance  with  him  again — never 
— never — never.  Why  was  he  so  hard  upon  Herr 
Crippel  last  night  ?” 

“ Was  he  hard  upon  Herr  Crippel  ?” 

“ He  said  that  Herr  Crippel  was  too  old  to  play 
the  zither ; too  old ! Some  people  are  too  young  to 
understand.  I shall  go  home,  1 shall  not  stay  to 
sup  with  you  to-night.” 

“ Lotta,  you  must  stay  for  supper.” 

“ I will  not  sup  at  his  table.  I have  quarreled 
with  him.  It  is  all  over.  Fritz  Planken  is  as  free 
as  the  air  for  me.” 

“ Lotta,  do  not  say  any  thing  in  a hurry.  At 
any  rate  do  not  do  any  thing  in  a hurry.” 

“ I do  not  mean  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  It  is 
simply  this — I do  not  care  very  much  for  Fritz  after 
all.  I don’t  think  I ever  did.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  wear  your  clothes  nicely,  but  if  that  is  all,  what 
does  it  come  to  ? If  he  could  play  the  zither,  now ! ” 

“ There  are  other  things  except  playing  the  zither. 
They  say  he  is  a good  book-keeper.” 

“I  don’t  like  book-keeping.  He  has  to  be  at 
his  hotel  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night.” 

“ You  know  best.” 

“Iam  not  so  sure  of  that.  I wish  I did  know 
best.  But  I never  saw  such  a girl  as  you  are. 
How  you  change!  It  was  only  yesterday  you 
scolded  me  because  I did  not  wish  to  be  the  wife  of 
your  dear  friend  Crippel.” 

“Herr  Crippel  is  a very  good  man.” 

“You  go  away  with  your  good  man!  you  have 
got  a good  man  of  your  own.  He  is  standing  there 
waiting  for  you  like  a gander  on  one  leg.  He  wants 
you  to  dance ; go  away.”  Then  Marie  did  go  away, 
and  Lotta  was  left  alone  by  herself.  At  last  Fritz 
returned  to  her  and  bade  her  come  to  supper.  He 
was  resolved  to  see  how  far  his  mode  of  casting  off 
tyranny  might  be  successful,  so  he  approached  her 
with  a smile,  and  offered  to  take  her  to  his  table  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

“My  friend,”  she  said,  “your  table  is  laid  for 
four,  and  the  places  will  all  be  filled.” 

“The  table  is  laid  for  five,”  said  Fritz. 

“ It  is  one  too  many.  I shall  sup  with  my  friend, 
Herr  Crippel.” 

“ Herr  Crippel  is  not  here.” 

“Is  he  not?  Ah  me!  then  I shall  be  alone,  and 
I must  go  to  bed  supperless.  Thank  you,  no,  Herr 
Planken.” 

“ And  what  will  Marie  say  ?” 

“ I hope  she  will  enjoy  the  nice  dainties  you  will 
give  her.  ^ Marie  is  all  right.  Marie’s  fortune  is 
made.  Woe  is  me ! my  fortune  is  to  seek.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  it  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  this 
room.” 

Then  Fritz  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away ; 
and  as  he  went  Lotta  saw  the  figure  of  a man,  as  he 
made  his  way  slowly  and  hesitatingly  into  the  sa- 
loon from  the  outer  passage.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
close  frock-coat,  and  had  on  a hat  of  which  she  knew 
the  shape  as  well  as  she  did  the  make  of  her  own 
gloves.  “If  he  has  not  come  after  all!”  she  said 
to  herself.  Then  she  turned  herself  a little  round, 
and  drew  her  chair  somewhat  into  an  archway,  so 
that  Herr  Crippel  should  not  see  her  readily. 

The  other  four  had  settled  themselves  at  their 
table,  Marie  having  said  a word  of  reproach  to  Lot- 
ta as  she  passed.  Now,  on  a sudden,  she  got  up 
from  her  seat  and  crossed  to  her  friend. 

“ Herr  Crippel  is  here,”  she  said. 
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“ Of  course  he  is  here,”  said  Lotta. 

“ But  you  did  not  expect  him  ?” 

“ Ask  Fritz  if  I did  not  say  I would  sup  with 
Herr  Crippel.  You  ask  him.  But  I shall  not  all 
the  same.  Do  not  say  a word.  I shall  steal  away 
when  nobody  is  looking.” 

The  musician  came  wandering  up  the  room,  and 
had  looked  into  every  corner  before  he  had  even 
found  the  supper-table  at  which  the  four  were  sit- 
ting. And  then  he  did  not  see  Lotta.  He  took  off 
his  hat  as  he  addressed  Marie,  and  asked  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  absent  one. 

“ She  is  waiting  for  you  somewhere,  Herr  Crip- 
pel,” said  Fritz  as  he  filled  Adela’s  glass  with  wine. 

“ For  me  ?”  said  Herr  Crippel,  as  he  looked  round. 
“No,  she  does  not  expect  me.”  And  in  the  mean 
time  Lotta  had  left  her  seat  and  was  hurrying  away 
to  the  door. 

“There!  there!”  said  Marie;  “you  will  be  too 
late  if  you  do  not  run.”  Then  Herr  Crippel  did 
run,  and  caught  Lotta  as  she  was  taking  her  hat 
from  the  old  woman  who  had  the  girls’  hats  and 
shawls  in  charge  near  the  door. 

“What,  Herr  Crippel,  you  at  Sperl’s?  When 
you  told  me  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  that  you 
would  not  come!  That  is  not  behaving  well  to 
me,  certainly.” 

“ What,  my  coming?  Is  that  behaving  bad?” 

“ No ; but  why  did  you  say  you  would  not  come 
when  I asked  you  ? You  have  come  to  meet  some 
one.  Who  is  it  ?” 

“You,  Lotta,  you.” 

“And  yet  you  refused  me  when  I asked  you! 
Well,  and  now  you  are  here,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  You  will  not  dance.” 

“ I will  dance  with  you  if  you  will  put  up  with 
me.” 

“ No,  I will  not  dance.  I am  too  old.  I have 
given  it  up.  I shall  come  to  Sperl’s  no  more  after 
this.  Dancing  is  a folly.” 

“ Lotta,  you  are  laughing  at  me  now.” 

“ Vety  well;  if  you  like  you  may  have  it  so.” 
By  this  time  he  had  brought  her  back  into  the  room, 
and  was  walking  up  nd  down  the  length  of  the  sa- 
loon with  her.  “But  it  is  no  use  our  walking  about 
here,”  she  said.  “I  was  just  going  home;  and 
now,  if  you  please,  I will  go.” 

“Not  yet,  Lotta.” 

“ Yes ; now,  if  you  please.” 

“ But  why  are  you  not  supping  with  them  ?” 

“ Because  it  did  not  suit  me.  You  see  there  are 
four.  Five  is  a foolish  number  for  a supper-party.” 

“Will  you  sup  with  me,  Lotta?"  She  did  not 
answer  him  at  once.  “Lotta,”  he  said,  “if  you 
sup  with  me  now  you  must  sup  with  me  always. 
How  shall  it  be  ?” 

“Always?  no.  I am  very  hungry  now,  but  I 
do  not  want  supper  always.  I can  not  sup  with 
you  always,  Herr  Crippel.” 

“ But  you  will  to-night  ?” 

“Yes,  to-night.” 

“ Then  it  shall  be  always.”  And  the  musician 
marched  up  to  a table,  and  threw  his  hat  down,  and 
ordered  such  a supper  that  Lotta  Schmidt  was  fright- 
ened. And  when  presently  Carl  Stobel  ^and  Marie 
Weber  came  up  to  their  table— for  Fritz  Planken 
did  not  come  near  them  again  that  evening— Herr 
Crippel  bowed  courteously  to  the  diamond-cutter, 
and  asked  him  when  he  was  to  be  married. 

“Marie  says  it  shall  be  next  Sunday,”  said  Carl. 

“And  I will  be  married  the  Sunday  afterward,” 
said  Herr  Crippel.  “Yes;  and  there  is  my  wife.” 
And  lie  pointed  across  the  table  with  both  his  hands 
to  Lotta  Schmidt. 

“Herr  Crippel,  how  can  you  say  that?"  said 
Lotta. 

“ Is  it  not  true,  my  dear?” 

“ In  fourteen  days ! no,  certainly  not.  It  is  out 
of  the  question.”  But  nevertheless  what  Herr 
Crippel  said  came  true,  and  on  the  next  Sunday 
but  one  he  took  Lotta  Schmidt  home  to  his  house 
as  his  wife. 

“It  was  all  because  of  the  zither,”  Lotta  said  to 
her  old  mother-in-law.  “ If  he  bad  not  played  the 
zither  that  night  I should  not  have  been  here  now.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Every  summer  the  weather — as  if  it  were  an  imperti- 
nent intruder  on  this  mundane  sphere— is  the  stoical  re- 
cipient of  the  most  vituperative  abuse.  Every  summer 
brings  an  excess  of  heat  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  approximation— according  to  complainants.  So  many 
“ degrees  hotter  than  has  been  known  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant!"  The  mercury  is  declared  to 
have  gone  up  out  of  sight ; and  eighty-seven  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  following  some  more  “fearful  ’temperature," 
is  pronounced  quite  “wintry."  “Fierce,”  “fervid," 
“awful,"  “ terrible,"  “infernal,"  are  the  terms  used,  and 
language  is  exhausted,  and  new  epithets  coined,  in  the 
apparently  vain  attempt  to  depict  the  sufferings  of  dis- 
solving humanity. 

In  truth,  we  have  had  a couple  or  so  of  excessively  hot 
“heated  terms;"  and,  according  to  reliable  records,  the 
quicksilver  has  shot  up  higher  than  in  many  years  before. 
Consequently  there  has  been  much  suffering,  especially 
among  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  exposed  to  the  intense 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  among  the  poor,  who  live  in  low, 
oven-like  shanties.  But  those  who  have  shelter  in  large, 
high,  comparatively  airy  rooms,  would  do  well  to  hush 
their  complaints,  and  think  of  those  who  have  no  such  ac- 
commodations. The  truth  is,  that  half  the  discomfort  we 
experience  in  hot  weather  is  self-inflicted.  We  fret,  and 
fume,  and  worry,  and  scold,  and  fan  ourselves,  until  the 
hot  blood  bqild ! The  only  way  to  endure  a hot  day  is  to 
keep  cool!  “Keep  cool!"  somebody  sarcastically  re- 
remarks, “and  how,  pray?  . Shall  we  take  a berth  in  an 
ice-house?"  Yes,  keep  cool — mentally,  we  mean.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  keep  the  body  down  to  temperate  heat; 
but  those  who  are  able  to  prevent  their  feelings  from  rising 
higher  will  be  astonished  to  find  what  a difference  it  makes 
in  one’s  comfort.  Thinking  all  the  time  that  it  is  unen- 
durably  hot  will  make  one  steam.  Don’t  devote  yourself 
unreservedly  to  eating  ices,  plying  a palm-leaf  fan,  watch- 
ing the  thermometer,  and  anathematizing  the  weather ; 
but  whether  you  have  any  need  to  work  or  not,  engage  in 
some  moderate,  and,  if  possible,  interesting  employment. 
Take  it  easy,  do  not  hurry,  but  keep  busy ; and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  fervid  heat  becomes  less  op- 
pressive, and  that  you  are  comparatively  comfortable. 
Trv  the  recipe,  and  see  if  it  is  not  a good  one. 


Outside  of  our  own  feelings  it  brings  a sort  of  ceoling 
breeze  to  hear  that  a short  time  ago  there  was  a fall  of 
snow  three  feet  deep  on  the  mountains  in  Utah,  covering 
them  down  to  their  base.  The  snow-storm  was  preceded 
by  a terrific  hail-storm  in  the  lowlands. 

It  also  has  a wonderfully  refrigerating  effect  to  read  the 
recent  announcement  of  an  “Excursion  among  the  Ice- 
bergs" in  the  vicinity  of  “Labrador,”  even  down  to,  “For 
particulars  address  Franklin  Snow  & Co.,"  etc. 

A happy  individual  writing  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  a 
short  time  since,  declares  that  “ for  ten  days  past  outside 
winter  clothing  has  been  comfortable,  and  at  night  a 
blanket ;’’  and  he  goes  into  rhapsodies  about  the  “ delight- 
ful sea-breeze  frolicking  through  his  windows."  Howev- 
er, we  do  not  think  that  even  thks  will  tempt  many  to  ex- 
change New  York  for  Georgia  just  now. 

Saratoga  in  the  olden  time  was  quite  a contrast  to  the 
Saratoga  of  our  day.  A visitor  to  that  place  in  179T  gives 
the  following  account : 

“We  mounted  our  horses  one  day  and  rode  seven  or 
eight  miles  through  the  pine  forest,  with  its  delightful 
fragrance,  and  arrived  at  a place  where  they  said  there 
were  some  mineral  springs.  There  was  not  even  a village, 
but  only  two  or  three  log-houses  standing  among  the  pine- 
trees.  The  people  were  civil,  and  provided  hay  for  our 
horses,  and  for  ourselves  bacon  and  eggs.  They  piloted 
us  into  a morass  where  Nature  was  unsubdued,  and  step- 
ping cautiously  from  bog  to  bog,  we  soon  arrived  at  a 
spring  which  they  called  the  Congress  Spring,  which  tast- 
ed  as  it  does  now." 

Now  the  resident  population  is  numbered  by  thousands, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  throng  that  deluge  the  place 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  The  “ season"  there 
is  now  fully  inaugurated,  and  thirsty  mortals  are  freely 
quaffing  from  the  fountains  of  health.  A new  spring  has 
been  discovered  this  season  near  the  “ High  Rock,”  and 
the  old  ones  havq  not  lost  their  sparkle.  Many  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  a movement  has  been  made  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  Congress  Hall,  with  the  intention  of 
having  it  in  readiness  for  the  next  season.  It  is  expected 
that  at  least  $100,000  will  be  secured  at  Saratoga.  As- 
surances are  given  that  large  subscriptions  will  be  made 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  among  those  who 
were  patrons  of  that  hoteL 

There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasant  in  the  sub- 
stantial and  cordial  way  in  which  New  York,  Boston,  and 
all  the  larger  cities  have  rendered  aid  to  Portland  in  her 
hour  of  need.  But  it  is  really  touching  to  hear  of  little 
towns  in  Maine  and  other  States — towns  that  have  no 
wealthy  men  with  pockets  full  of  money — calling  meet- 
ings, and  with  earnest  sympathy  contributing  their  mite 
for  the  sufferers.  It  is  good  to  see  the  hearts  of  people 
opening  to  such  a call  on  their  benevolence  and  sympathy. 

There  are  thousands  all  over  the  country  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  Amherst  College  who  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  erect  im- 
mediately a new  Chapel,  for  which  purpose  a son  of  Pres- 
ident Stearns,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Bombay,  has  do- 
nated thirty  thousand  dollars.  Also  there  is  to  be  erected 
a new  Library  building,  for  which  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  subscribed ; and  a new  building  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  department. 
This  latter  will  be  the  finest  building,  and  will  cost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a gift  from  Dr.  Walker,  late 
of  Newport,  and  who  during  his  life  gave  to  the  Gol- 
lege  another  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  necessities 
of  the  College  demand  that  these  buildings  should  be  erect- 
ed at  once.  It  is  intended  to  convert  the  present  Library 
building  into  an  Art  Gallery,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  friends  of  the  College  have  already  promised 
valuable  contributions  to  it. 

Not  many  months  ago  sundry  communications  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  an  English  journal  to  the  effect  that,  in 
English  schools,  girls,  and  even  young  ladies,  were  fre- 
quently subjected  to  disgraceful  corporeal  punishment. 
The  facts  were  evident,  and  a good  deal  of  indignation 
was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  matter.  But  recently 
our  own  community  has  been  shocked  by  a brutal  occur- 
rence in  one  of  our  moat  enlightened  New  England  cities. 
In  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  it 
appears— we  wish,  indeed,  the  report  were  false— that  a 
young  lady,  now  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was  detected  in 
whispering,  and  was  called  up  for  punishment  by  one  of 
the  assistant-teachers.  To  this  she  refused  to  submit. 
The  principal  was  consulted,  and  it  was  determined  to 
whip  the  delinquent.  Two  assistants  undertook  t<>  admin- 
ister the  blows.  A struggle  ensued,  and  the  principi.1  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  subordinates.  The  young  lady  was  held 
until  a dozen  or  twenty  blows  were  inflicted  upon  her  per- 
son with  a leather  strap.  The  parents  of  the  young  lady 
referred  to  the  School  Committee,  but  they  sustained  the 
course  of  the  teachers;  and  the  case  has  been  laid  before 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county.  Undoubtedly  lawful  au- 
thority should  be  maintained  in  schools ; but  if  a young 
lady  of  sixteen  does  not  yield  to  it  willingly,  she  better  be 
expelled.  Such  disgraceful  occurrences  as  this  stain  the 
noble  system  of  public  education  in  America. 

A Richmond  paper  warms  with  indignation  because  a 
large  number  of  colored  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  re- 
cently seen,  on  a Sunday,  riding  in  all  the  style  that  the 
livery  stables  could  furnish,  and  especially  because  white 
drivers  were  upon  the  box  and  the  negroes  upon  the  cush- 
ions behind— a strange  reversal  of  former  situations. 

The  following  quaint  words  of  old  Robert  Southwell  are 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory : 

“Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse: 

Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee. 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force; 

Fly  their  faults,  lest  thou  repent  thee. 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 

Lingering  labors  come  to  nought 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last— 

Wind  and  tide  stay  no  man’s  pleasure. 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past, 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom’s  leisure. 


The  European  war,  which  will  cause  such  misery  to 
thousands  who  have  had  no  hand  in  bringing  it  about,  re- 
minds us  of  a little  anecdote,  old,  but  good. 

“ What  are  you  thinking,  my  man  ?"  said  Lord  Hill,  as 
he  approached  a soldier,  who  was  leaning  in  a gloomy  mood 
upon  his  firelock,  while  around  him  lay  mangled  thou- 
sands of  French  and  English ; it  was  a few  hours  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  won  by  the  English.  The 
soldier  started,  and  after  saluting  his  General,  answered  : 
“ I was  thinking,  my  lord,  how  many  widows  and  orphans 
I have  this  day  made  for  one  shilling."  He  had  fired  two 
hundred  rounds  of  ball  that  day. 

It  seems  that  the  war  does  not  altogether  prevent  people 
resorting  to  the  German  watering-places  even  thus  early 
in  the  season.  Ems  already  reckons  more  than  a thou- 
sand visitors— Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  English. 
The  French  will  arrive  in  large  numbers,  according  to 
custom,  in  July.  Tne  luxe  des. toilettes,  we  are  told,  is 
very  conspicuous  at  Ems ; and  the  rivalry  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fair  sex  from  all  countries  is  something  aston- 
ishing. The  elegancies  of  le.  '/acieuses  Earisiennes  at 
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reported,  the  girl  brought  to  this  city,  and  Mrs.  A ar- 

rested. 

“ The  papers  of  this  city  all  with  one  accord  sang  out 

against  the  Bureau  for  its  interference,  and  Mrs.  A 

instead  of  the  fiend  that  she  is,  was  a martyred  and  chiv- 
alrous Southern  lady.  She  was  required  to  give  bail  in 
$5000.  All  the  counsel  of  the  city  tendered  her  their 
services.  The  Judge-Advocate  of  this  Department,  Cap- 
tain Layton,  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  conducted 
the  examination.  If  the  evidence  were  all  published  it 
would  present  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  heartless  episodes 
of  history  that  have  disgraced  civilization.” 


THE  HEROINE  OF  FREDERICK. 

When  “ Stonewall”  Jackson  invaded  Ma- 
ryland in  1862  there  was  found  in  Frederick, 
through  which  his  troops  marched,  one  fearless 
Unionist,  an  aged  lady,  whose  name  was  Bar- 
bara  Fbietchie.  Faithful  among  the  faithless 
she  held  out  the  “ Stars  and  Stripes”  from  her 
window  in  the  very  faces  of  the  rebel  raiders. 
The  story  is  well  told  in  Whittier’s  beautiful 
poem,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copy- 
ing below.  The  portrait  is  from  a photograph 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Brady  of  Washington,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  the  photograph  from 
which  “The  Andersonville  Relics,”  given  in 
our  last  Number,  was  engraved. 

BARBARA  FRIETCHIE.  \ 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn,] 

Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand] 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep,J 

Fair  as  a garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 

Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flag3  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind : the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set, 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 
“Halt!” — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
“Fire!”— out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash ; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash.  | 
Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a royal  will. 

“Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

A shade  of  sadness,  a blush  of  shame, 

Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word: 

“ Who  touches  a hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a dog!  March  on!”  he  said. 


; A BATHING  COSTUME. 

Happily  the  days  have  gone  by  when  lady  bath- 
ers made  frights  of  themselves  when  enjoying  that 
most  healthful  and  invigorating  of  recreations — a 
dip  in  salt  water.  Ugly  blue  flannel  gowns,  cut  so 
scantily  that  it  was  difficult  to  squeeze  into  them, 
and  which  never  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  they 
were  intended,  as  they  generally  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  directly  after  their  wearers  plunged 
into  it — these  ungraceful  garments,  with  the  hideous 
oilskin  cap  which  crowned  them,  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  things  of  the  past.  They  have  been 
succeeded  by  a far  superior  style  of  dress,  which,  in 
fact,  is  a picturesque  costume,  consisting  of  tunic  and 
knickerbockers.  We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  most  approved  and  convenient  forms  of  bathing 
dress  which  has  yet  been  introduced.  It  answers 
its  mission,  for  it  conceals  the  figure  without  im- 
peding in  the  slightest  degree  the  actions  of  its 
wearer  when  either  bathing  or  swimming,  and,  add- 
ed to  these  advantages,  it  looks  well.  The  tunic 
fastens  at  the  left  side,  and  the  knickerbockers  in 
front.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  best 
material  for  bathing  costumes.  For  summer  wear 
we  recommend  the  stout  brown  liolland.  This  does 
not  ding  to  the  figure  when  wetted,  neither  does  it 
hold  the  water,  as  flannel,  and  so  become  cumber- 
some and  heavy.  It  should  be  trimmed,  as  in  our 
illustration,  with  scarlet  worsted  braid  of  two  sizes. 
The  binding  of  the  knickerbockers  and  tunic,  and 
the  trimming  on  the  shoulder  seam,  consist  of  strips 
of  brown  holland  cut  on  the  cross,  and  two  rows  of 
narrow  scarlet  braid  run  upon  them ; the  box  pleat- 
ings  round  the  arm-holes  and  ankles  are  of  scarlet 
worsted  braid,  from  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a half 
in  width.  The  waistband  and  sash  are  likewise  of 
brown  holland  bound  with  broad  braid,  two  waved 
lines  of  narrow  braid  being  added  as  an  ornamenta- 
tion. The  buttons  are  black  horn.  The  cap  is 
black  oilskin,  bound  with  scarlet.  French  ladies 
wear  small  black  glazed  hats  to  protect  their  com- 
plexions when  swimming,  as  they  do  not  deem  it 
imperative  to  dip  their  heads  under  water  w’hen  they 
bathe.  Dark  blue  serge,  similar  to  that  worn  by 
sailors  in  the  British  navy,  we  also  recommend  as 
a suitable  material  for  this  costume.  It  likewise 
can  be  trimmed  with  either  white  or  scarlet  worsted' 
braid,  according  to  our  engraving. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE.  —[Photographed  by  Brad*,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet  : 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
.Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie’s  work  is  o’er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her!  and  let  a tear 

Rill,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall’s  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie’s  grave, 

Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town! 


A CRUEL  PUNISHMENT. 


The  letter  which  we  give  below  is  from  a gentle- 
man in  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  sends  us  the  photo- 
graph from  which  our  illustration  is  engraved.  The 
case  stands  on  unquestionable  authority,  and  the 
time  is  now  gone  by  when  things  of  this  nature  are 
to  be  hidden  from  the  public : 

“Richmond,  Virginia,  July  8, 1866. 

“ Editor  Harper's  Weekly: 

“Inclosed  I send  you  a photograph  showing  in  part  the 
effects  of  a punishment  by  a hot  iron  on  the  back  of  a ne- 
gro girl  about  13  years  of  age,  inflicted  by  a virago  by  the 

name  of  Mrs.  A , living  in  King  William  County  in 

this  State,  a few  weeks  ago.  The  case  is  at  present  under 
investigation  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  of  this  Depart- 
ment. The  negroes  who  lived  on  the  place  all  testify  to 
the  cruelty  and  fiendishness  of  this  woman  while  they  were 
her  slaves  and  since  they  were  liberated.  This  girl  was 
locked  up  in  a private  room,  for  some  trivial  offense,  and 
kept  in  there  over  a week,  during  which  time  the  burning 
was  inflicted  upon  her.  Her  screams  were  frequently 
heard  by  the  servants.  Live  coals  were  laid  upon  her 
back  and  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  flesh  on  her  back 
and  limbs  was  burned  so  that  when  she  was  released  she 
could  scarcely  stand  and  was  nearly  crazy.  The  case  was 


STREET  SCENE  IN  ATCHISON. 

The  picture  which  we  give  on  page  476  illus- 
trates an  everyday  scene  in  Atchison,  Kan.-.  A 
The  locality  which  our  artist  has  chosen  is  Co.^ 
mercial  Street,  and  he  has  faithfully  depicted  the 
style  of  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
These  buildings  are  a medley  of  brick  structures 
and  cotton-wood  shanties.  The  figures  are  drawn 
from  life.  Here  in  the  fore-ground  we  have  a Kan- 
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sas  farmer;  tjie  shaggy  cronies  on  horseback  are 
returning  to  their  homes*  in-  Missouri  after  a hunt, 
■which  it  would  seem  has  not  been  very  successful. 
The  woman  and  girl  riding  “double”  is  a common 
sight,  though  to  Eastern  eyes  it  may  appear  strange 
and  somewhat  ludicrous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PORTLAND  FIRE. 

Portland,  July  16,  1866. 

Yon  would  like  “a  stereoscopic  view  of  the 
burned  district.”  Well,  to  see  the  burned  district 
you  had  better  come  in  at  the  Boston  depot — at 
least  that  is  what  I did — and  take  a walk.  The 
fire  broke  out  not  far  from  the  point  where  we  start 
and  burned  over  a broad  swath,  as  the  mowers  say, 
diagonally  across  the  city.  How  it  caught,  how  it 
burned,  and  how  it  stopped,  you  will  have  learned 
from  the  papers  of  the  time.  How  it  looks  to-day 
is  what  is  best  learned  now.  The  extent  of  the  fire 
is  the  first  thing  that  impresses  the  mind.  It  is 
not  what  we  often  see  in  New  York — a few  burned 
buildings — nor  is  it  a good  many  burned  buildings 
merely ; but  a long,  broad  track  of  ruined  chim- 
neys, demolished  walls,  and  rubbish — buried  streets. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  burning  is  what  you  next 
notice.  Several  things  illustrate  this.  First,  the 
buildings  are  entirely  in  ruins.  They  are  not  stand- 
ing in  shap->,  with  blackened  windows  and  charred 
interiors,  as  is  commonly  the  case  when  a house  is 
burned — but  demolished.  As  a rule  the  chimney 
stands ; but  the  walls  of  each  building  have  fallen 
entirely  in,  so  that  only  a vague  notion  of  the  gen- 
eral ground  plan  is  all  that  one  can  form  respecting 
the  edifice.  In  a two-hours’  walk  through  the  dis- 
trict we  find,  perhaps,  ten  spots  where  the  walls 
show  something  of  the  size,  shape,  architecture, 
and  uses  of  what  has  been  destroyed.  But  these 
are  the  rare  exceptions:  far  more  frequently  we 
can  not  guess  whether  the  buildings,  by  whose 
ruins  we  are  passing,  were  high  or  low,  round  or 
square,  old  or  new,  big  or  little,  many  or  few. 

Then  again,  all  wood  and  wood- work  is  destroyed, 
excepting  here  and  there  large  beams  have  left  a 
fragment  of  charcoal.  There  is  nothing  left  any 
where  of  boards  or  rafters  for  the  owner  to  save  for 
rebuilding;  nothing  even  for  ragged  children  to 
carry  away  for  fire-wood.  Then,  again,  there  is  no 
trace  any  where  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
or  furniture  saved.  What  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
may  have  snatched  away  from  the  advance  of  the 
flame  we  can  not  tell  from  any  thing  we  see  to-day ; 
but  the  fire  has  left  them  nothing  of  all  they  left  to 
it.  Iroh  safes  have  preserved  their  shape,  and,  we 
can  see,  their  contents.  Ironware,  pipes,  rods,  ket- 
tles, tools  of  various  kinds,  can  be  distinguished, 
half  melted,  half  < wisted  up,  wholly  ruined,  in  the 
ashes ; but  of  nothing  else  do  we  see  characteristic 
traces.  Yes,  here  is  one  thing  saved ! One  stock 
of  goods  has  resisted  the  fire  and  remains  in  shape 
and  substance.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  burned 
district  Was  an  ice-house.  The  wooden  shell  was 
burned  away;  the  thick  heap  of  straw  beneath  was 
singed  and  burned  outside,  but  workmen  are  digging 
through  the  blackened  top,  and  underneath  they 
■find  and  cart  away  great  blocks  of  ice,  as  good  as 
new.  In  all  our  two  hours’  walk  we  see  nothing 
unspoiled  but  this.  Still  more  we  realize  the  thor- 
oughness of  this  fire  when  we  observe  how  the  green 
trees  were  burned.  In  all  the  region  over  which 
the  fire  spread  we  do  not  see  one  tree  left  alive. 
Those  of  the  largest  size,  elms  of  twenty  inches 
thick  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  are  standing  in  their 
shape,  smoked  and  shriveled,  dead  but  not  de- 
stroyed. But  tTees  of  the  second  size  are  burned 
to  a short  charcoal  stump.  Leaves,  boughs,  and 
branches  are  gone ; a few  feet  of  the  substance  of 
the  stem,  with  perhaps  stubs  of  the  main  branches 
surmounting  it,  only  remain. 

The  activity  of  the  Portlanders  impresses  the  mind 
before  one  advances  far  up  the  burned  district.  On 
the  outskirts,  and  in  all  the  region  formerly  occu- 
pied by  dwelling-houses,  the  ruins  remain  as  yet 
mostly  untouched.  But  in  what  were  business 
streets  are  many  signs  of  energy  and  activity  in  re- 
pair. On  many  lots  workmen  are  picking  out  the 
unbroken  brick,  chipping  the  calcined  mortar  from 
them,  and  piling  them  up  for  use.  Carts  and  wag- 
ons are  threading  their  embarrassed  way  through 
the  choked  streets,  carrying  off  rubbish,  or  bringing 
on  materials  for  new  erections.  Here  and  there 
wooden  buildings  are  being  rapidly  put  up ; so  that 
already  there  are  some  of  good  size  standing  with 
frames  completed,  and  partly  boarded.  Here  and 
there — on  the  site  of  what  was  once  a silversmith’s 
shopj  br  perchance  a bank,  a knot  of  men  are  dig- 
ging in  the  ashes  for  meltqd  fragment  s of  metal,  or 
frying  to  open  the  safe.*  Additional  to  the  numer- 
ous squads  of  workmen,  are  throngs  of  persons 
Strolling  back  and  forth  to  see  what  they  can  see ; 
and  these  heighten  the  apparent  activity  of  the 
scene.  Working  our  way  gradually  through  this 
region — turning  aside  to  see  a ruined  church  here, 
to  avoid  an  impassable  street  there — we  come  upon 
what  was  a region  of  dwellings,  and  where  recon- 
struction is  less  advanced;  and  beyond  this  we 
come  upon  a camp. 

Destitution  and  suffering  have  now  been  measur- 
ably relieved.  The  outward  tokens  of  them,  to  the 
casual  visitor,  are  chiefly  gathered  at  this  spot. 
We  are  at  the  northeasterly  end  of  the  city,  where 
there  lies  a broad  slope  of  land  ascending  somewhat 
sharply,  and  culminating  in  a bold  terrace  or  brow 
of  land.  Upon  this  terrace  are  many  substantial 
buildings,  but.  on  the  slope  below  very  few,  and  at 
this  slope  the  fire  stopped  for  want  of  fuel.  On  this 
slope  are  thickly  scattered  the  tents,  which  are  the 
temporary  homes  of  many  houseless  families. 

That  Portland  is  not  quite  all  burned  is  what  we 
see  at  the  very  last ; fqr  now,  returning  to  the  de- 
pot, and  turning  aside  from  burned  streets  to  avail 
■ourselves  of  unobstructed  ones,  we  find  we  have  a 
leng  and  weary  walk  through  streets  of  intact  shops 
and  dwellings,  beyond  all  sight  and  suggestion  of 
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REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUSES. 

On  the  evening  of  July  It  a caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  General  Banks  was  elected  chairman. 
Only  eight  Senators  were  present.  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  New 
York,  said  that  the  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of 
himself  and  others,  and  its  object  was  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  views  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  rumored  removal  of  office-holders  by  the  Pres- 
ident. He  had  no  doubt  that  such  removal  was  intended 
as  soon  as  Congress  should  adjourn.  He  deemed  it  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  stand  by  its  friends,  and  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  to  keep  them  in  office.  He  thought 
Congress  should  remain  in  session  so  as  to  prevent  re- 
movals. 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  offered  a resolution,  declar- 
ing that  Congress  would  remain  in  session  until  Decem- 
ber. He  said  that  any  party  that  would  not  stand  by  its 
friends  ought  to  go  down,  and  we  must  stand  by  the  men 
now  i n office.  He  thought,  too,  it  might  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  take  other  action  before  next  session  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  schemes  to  restore  the  rebels 
to  power.  He  believed  the  President  was  a traitor  to  the 
party  and  the  country,  and  that  he  was  ready  for  any 
measure,  however  desperate,  which  would  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  indorsed  what  had  been  said 
about  the  treachery  of  the  President,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  measures  of  prevention.  But  he  thought 
it  important  that  members  should  go  home  and  fight  out 
the  battle  before  the  people.  The  Cabinet,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  was  already  broken  up  He  was  glad  to  announce 
that  Postmaster  - Gene,  il  Dennison  had  resigned,  and 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Administration, 
and  he  hoped  that  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  would 
follow  his  example.  He  thought  they  should  strip  to  the 
waist  and  fight  the  battle  out  on  this  line. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  denounced  President  Johnson 
as  a traito*— a madman — in  league  with  rebels  and  Cop- 
perheads, and  insisted  on  measures  of  prei  ution  against 
his  schemes. 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  denounced  the  Philadel- 
phia  Convention  as  a conspiracy  of  traitors,  and  said  he 
believed  the  President  had  got  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Union  party,  and  of  putting  rebels  and  Cop- 
perheads into  power.  The  rebel  newspapers  North  and 
South  were  in  favor  of  it  for  that  reason.  The  New  York 
Xeus  and  World  advocated  it  as  a means  of  destroying  the 
Union  party  and  restoring  the  rebels  to  power,  and  the 
New  York  Times,  although  it  had  not  yet  gone  quite  so 
far  as  this,  also  upheld  and  favored  the  Convention.  The 
President,  as  is  well  known,  regards  every  bill  passed  by 
Congress,  while  eleven  States  are  unrepresented,  as  null 
and  void,  so  that  nothing  short  of  the  admission  of  the 
rebel  members  will  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said  Mr.  Kelley  Had  not 
the  shadow  of  a right  to  attribute  to  the  Times  any  such 
purpose  or  motive  as  breaking  up  the  Union  party.  His 
insinuation  to  that  effect  was  utterly  untrue,  and  was  the 
most  unmanly  way  of  making  an  injurious  and  unjust 
charge.  He  had  his  own  views  of  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Convention,  and  he  had  not,  thuB  far,  con- 
curred in  the  views  expressed  by  those  around  him.  He 
believed  that,  properly  managed,  the  Convention  would 
strengthen  the  Union  party,  instead  cf  destroying  it  So 
long  as  he  had  reason  to  think  so,  he  should  continue  to 
advocate  it  Whenever  lie  saw  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  to  be  used  to  destroy  the  Union  party,  neither  the 
Times  nor  its  editor  would  support  it 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  a resolution  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Union  man  to  denounce 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  render  it  odious  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Bromwell,  of  Illinois,  followed  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution— denouncing  the  President,  and  saying  we  ought  to 
revise  all  the  laws  under  which  offices  were  created  which 
the  President  can  fill — and  that  salaries  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  other  means  taken  to  render  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment useless  in  his  hands.  Congress  could  sit  all 
summer — we  were  paid  by  the  year,  and  it  made  no  odds 
to  us. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  objected  to  the  resolution  as 
unjust  to  true  Union  men. 

Mr.  Raymond  again’ took  the  floor.  When  the  Fhila- 
.delphia  Convention  was  first  summoned  he  believed  it 
would  have  & good  effect  in  nationalizing  the  Union 
party,  and  in  placing  its  action  upon  a broader  and  safer 
basis.  He  had  never  concealed  his  conviction  that,  unless 
the  party  was  thus  nationalized  and  liberalized,  it  would 
be  short-lived,  and  power  would  pass  from  its  hands  to 
those  of  its  opponents;  and  he  had  therefore  looked  with 
favor  on  the  call  for  the  Convention.  Whenever  he  saw 
reason  to  change  his  opinion  as  to  its  object  and  effect  he 
should  act  accordingly. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York, 
voting  against  it.  Mr.  Raymond  declined  to  vote. 

Gen.  Banks  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine — Senators  Morrill,  of  Maine;  Chand- 
ler, of  Michigan ; Nye,  of  Nevada ; and  Representatives 
Colfax,  of  Indiana ; Farnsworth,  of  Illinois ; Hotchkiss, 
of  New  York;  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Garfield,  of 
Ohio;  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, by  its  invitation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  after  which 
the  caucus  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

A second  caueuB  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
The  proceedings  of  this  evening  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  first  caucus. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Speaker  Colfax,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss, and  others,  was  summarily  set  aside,  and  the  caucus 
resolved,  by  a vote  of  64  to  40,  to  adjourn  on  the  23d. 


THE  PROMISE  REDEEMED. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  H.,  recounted  to  me  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  incident  in  her  life: 

She  was  married  at  a somewhat  early  age,  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  accompanied  her  husband  to  In- 
dia, where  she  remained  until  delicate  health  com- 
pelled her,  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  to 
return  to  England. 

A deep  despondency  seized  her  at  the  idea  of  the 
approaching  painful  separation  from  her  husband  ; 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  and,  at  thte  appointed 
time,  the  latter  accompanied  her  to  the  ship,  doing 
his  utmost  to  cheer  and  reassure  her  with  the  hope 
of  a happy  reunion. 

“It  is  in  vain,  William,”  was  her  persistent  re- 
joinder. “ I feel  convinced  that,  in  this  world,  I 
shall  never  see  you  again.” 

“You  shall  see  me,  love,”  replied  H.  “I  feel 
that  I can  make  you  that  promise.  Nothing— no, 
not  death  itself— shall  prevent  your  seeing  me 
again.  Be  comforted  with  that  assurance.” 

On  her  arrival  in  England,  Mrs.  H.  joined  her 
father  and  sisters  at  Brighton,  where  the  salubrious 
air  quickly  rest  red  her  health  and  strength.  A 
twelvemonth  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  ac- 
counts from  India  were  regular  and  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  H,  >n  hi8  l®ter  letters,  expressed  his  joy  at  her 
recovery,  and  his  hope  that  she  would  return  to  him 
at  the  first  moment  her  health  permitted. 

Her  father  was  an  early  riser,  and  somewhat  im- 
perative on  that  subject  with  his  household.  His 
daughters,  consequently,  were  sometimes  compelled 
to  defer  the  more  elaborate  touches  of  their  toilet 
until  after  the  matutinal  meal,  and  it  was  upon  one 
of  these  occasions  that  all  three  had  returned  to 
their  dressing-rooms — Mrs.  II.  and  one  of  her  sis- 


i ters  in  a large  apartment  looking  to  the  front,  the 
other  lady  in  a room  adjoining. 

Mrs.  H.,  in  her  dressing-robe,  was  walking  about, 
brushing  her  hair,  when  she  happened  to  approach 
the  window.  The  house  was  situated  in  the  cres- 
cent of  Kemp-town,  and,  facing  the  sea,  commanded 
both  approaches — right  and  left.  Her  eye  fell  upon 
a mail-phaeton,  rapidly  approaching,  that  seemed 
to  rivet  her  attention.  It  contained  no  one  but  the 
driver— a gentleman.  As  he  came  nearer  she  ut- 
tered a cry  of  delight  that  brought  her  sisters  to  her 
side. 

“It  is  William!  It  is  William!”  was  all  she 
could  say. 

Her  sisters  recognized  the  familiar  face  as  well 
as  herself.  Mr.  H.,  as  the  carriage  drew  near, 
looked  up  at  the  window,  inclined  his  head,  and 
smiled.  Much  excited  at  this  sudden  arrival,  his 
wife  hurriedly  completed  her  dressing,  and  ran  down 
stairs  into  the  drawing-room . Her  father  was  there 
alone. 

“ Why — where  is  he  ? Where  is  William  ?”  she 
hastily  asked. 

* 1 William !”  repeated  her  father.  ‘ ‘ Why,  in  In- 
dia, my  dear.  Where  should  he  be  ?” 

“No,  no;  he’s  come!  He  is  here!  We  have 
seen  him!  Perhaps  he  has  gone  round  to  the 
stables.  He  might  have  spoken  to  me  first,”  sobbed 
the  disappointed  wife. 

After  remaining  silent,  in  pique,  for  a minute  or 
two,  she  could  brook  the  delay  no  longer,  and,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  desired  a servant  to  run  round  to  the 
stables  and  bring  word  who  was  there. 

The  messenger  returned.  Nobody  had  been  seen. 
On  further  inquiry,  the  policeman  and  road-sweeper 
in  the  crescent  both  denied  that  any  private  carriage 
had  passed  through  that  morning. 

A note  was  made  of  the  exact  time  the  three  sis- 
ters had  seen  Mr.  H. ; and  the  news  which,  shortly 
after,  reached  them  of  his  death  proved  that  he  had 
expired  at  the  same  time — his  latest  words  express- 
ing an  intense  desire  to  see  once  more  the  face  of  the 
wife  he  loved  so  welL 


CHILDREN. 

Children  and  childhood  have  been  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  and  have  been  in- 
vested with  all  the  charms  of  poetic  fancy : 

“Angels  are  talking  to  them  in  their  dreams — 
Angelic  voices  whispering  sweet  and  clear.” 

They  are  supposed  to  hold  some  intercourse  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  their  very  smiles  are  inter- 
preted to  mean  communion  with  a world  unseen. 
Their  gestures,  tones,  and  language  are  the  constant 
theme  of  poets,  and  moralists  take  them  for  their 
text.  For  ordinary  mortals  like  ourselves  they  pos- 
sess a wondrous  charm ; and  they  are  a relaxation 
to  the  man  of  business  or  the  student,  who  can  un- 
bend to  them,  when  to  all  the  world  besides  they  are 
unapproachable.  The  painter  makes  them  his  study, 
and  they  have  been  among  his  most  successful  works, 
for  infancy  appeals  and  pleads  to  all  alike.  When 
they  are  tricked  out  in  muslin  and  silk,  and  toddle 
in  after  dinner,  every  eye  lights  up,  and  they  be- 
come the  centre  of  all  attraction,  and  later  on  their 
lispings  and  their  sayings  become  household  words, 
and  their  elders  learn  to  speak  a language  which 
they  have  caught  from  infant  lips.  They  are,  in 
their  early  years,  a source  of  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment and  interest.  The  old  grow  young  again  in 
their  presence.  They  are  to  them  like  the  green 
shoots  of  a second  summer.  Even  they  who  pro- 
fess dislike  or  indifference  toward  them  have  been 
known  to  fondle  their  own  children  by  stealth,  al- 
most ashamed  of  a weakness  to  which  nature  has 
prompted  them.  The  affection  of  a little  child  is 
almost  the  only  thing  which  a suspicious  nature 
does  not  distrust.  There  is  something  in  the  sim- 
ple, untutored,  spontaneous  return  with  which  a 
child  meets  its  overtures  that  disarms  it  at  once  of 
that  reserve  with  which  more  or  less  it  surrounds 
itself  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  world.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  the  question  which,  in 
all  fairness,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to 
the  children  themselves  as  to  those  who  are  their 
natural  guardians.  Who  does  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  an  enfant  terrible  ? and  who  that  has  suf- 
fered from  it  can  be  blamed  for  railing  against  chil- 
dren as  a nuisance  ? A child  of  quick  intelligence 
and  much  observation,  who  has  a certain  faculty  of 
putting  one  and  one  together— who  hears  and  listens 
attentively  to  all  that  is  passing  around,  both  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  drawing-room— who  is  suffered 
to  live  on  too  familiar  terms  with  its  elders— who 
has  but  little  tact  and  less  self-control— who  blurts 
out  all  that  comes  into  its  little  mind  without  regard 
to  time  or  place,  and  says  the  most  mal-apropos 
things  that  can  be  imagined— whose  pert  sayings 
are  retailed  is  clevernesses  by  ill-judging  parents  and 
servants  in  its  presence,  till  it  has  learned  to  value 
them  as  having  some  merit  in  them— who  is  allowed 
to  engross  all  the  attention  with  its  stories  and  its 
prattle,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  those  who  see 
no  charm  in  it— such  a child  is  indeed  one  of  the 
'greatest  nests  of  society. 

But  it  is,  we  repeat,  more  the  fault  of  others  than 
of  the  child.  Amused  by  the  smartness  of  its  say- 
ings, or  by  the  quickness  of  its  perceptions,  parents 
encourage  it  for  their  own  amusement,  and  laugh 
at  it ; while  in  the  nursery  it  finds  favor,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  nurses  and  nursery- 
maids learn  what  is  going  on  in  t1"  ’—wing-room. 
But  this  is  a two-edged  sword,  which  cuts  both 
ways,  for  if  it  reveals  the  tactics  of  the  drawing- 
room, those  of  the  nursery  and  housekeeper’s-room 
do  not  escape.  With  eyes  and  ears  well  open,  a 
ready  tongue,  and  a retentive  memory,  children  be- 
come dangerous  to  friend  and  foe.  What  is  more 
detestable  than  a child  divested  of  every  particle  of 
manvaise,honte , who  obtrudes  its  remarks  and  its 
nursery  news  upon  every  one,  and  forces  itself  upon 
all  people  alike  ? It  hears  perhaps  in  the  nursery 
some  comments  that  have  been  made  upon  a flirta- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  between  Aunt  Jane 
and  her  cousin,  who  have,  in  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts,  imagined  that  it  had  escaped  detection,  and 
who  have  no  particular  wish  that  the  attention  of 


the  authorities  should  be  directed  to  it  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  enfant  terrible  announces,  in  its  own 
sweet  way,  to  her  dear  grandmamma,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  her  grandpapa,  that  her  aunt  and  cousin  are 
fond  of  each  other,  and,  with  a certain  amount  of 
self-importance,  attracts  attention  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  mine  has  been  sprung — the 
murder  is  out — ard  Aunt  Jane  and  her  cousin  are 
severely  reprimande  while  the  latter  is  dismissed, 
and  the  former  is  never  suffered  to  stir  beyond  the 
watchful  eyes  of  a grim  Cerberus  who  is  placed  on 
guard.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that,  in  the  presence  of 
s^ch  inquisitors,  any  thing  can  remain  secret  or  es- 
c^e  being  proclaimed  from  the  housetop.  The 
house-maid  and  her  “follower”  suffer  equallj'  from 
the  same  penetrating  e,  o,  listening  ear,  and  garru- 
lous tongue ; and  “mamma”  is  duly  informed  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between  the  under 
nursemaid  and  the  young  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stile.  Such  watchdogs  pay  to  those  who  care 
to  know  the  minutest  details  of  their  household,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  corrected. 

No  bland  amenities  can  be  successful  while  one 
of  these  1 ‘ sweet  little  pets”  is  at  hand  with  its  reve- 
lations, its  explanations,  and  its  glosses,  for  it  is  sure 
to  remember  how  mamma  said  she  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  So-and-so  was  going  away.  An  amusing 
story  is  told  of  a lady  who  once  pressed  a friend  to 

visit  her  in  the  country.  On  his  arrival  at , 

he  was  at  once  shown  to  his  room,  the  dressing-bell, 
as  he  wa.  informed,  having  already  rung.  On  en- 
tering the  room  in  which  the  company  assembled 
before  dinner,  he  found  himself  alone  with  a little 
girl,  elegantly  dressed,  who,  as  the  event  proved, 
was  quite  up  the  occasion.  He  spoke  to  her  in  lan- 
guage which  he  supposed  to  be  suited  to  her  years, 
and,  for  a time,  they  got  on  very  well  together,  when 
she  presently  bethought  herself  that  she  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  her  new  friend.  He  at  once 
complied  with  her  request,  and  told  her  his  name, 
to  which  she  instantly  replied,  with  the  utmost 
naivete: — “Oh,  then,  you  are  the  man  that  mamma 
says  has  sung  himself  into  society !”  Pleasant  an- 
nouncement in  the  first  moments  of  an  arrival  at  a 
strange  house ! especially  when  it  suddenly  flashed 
across  our  friend’s  mind  that  it  had  been  a special 
proyiso  in  the  invitation  that  he  should  bring  all 
his  music  with  him.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
stories  which  almost  every  one  has  to  tell  of  the 
mal-apropos  sayings  of  these  blessed  little  pests.  If 
a friend  is  pressed  to  stay,  and  regrets  his  inability 
to  do  so,  the  enfant  terrible  is  sure  to  say  it  is  glad 
of  it.'  It  is  in  vain  to  hnpa  to  dissemble  your  love 
or  your  aversion,  if,  in  sc***;  nnguarded  moment,  no 
secret  has  been  made  of  either.  “ Little  pitchers 
have  long  ears,”  and  people  are  apt  to  forget  this 
when  they  talk  over  the  things  which  most  deeply 
interest  them,  forgetful  that  the  tongue  of  the  young 
and  old  alike  is  an  unruly  member.  Precocious 
children,  who  have  not  been  kept  in  their  proper 
place,  and  whose  tongues  have  been  allowed  to  run 
on  ad  libitum , have  not  unfrequently  been  the  dis- 
turbers of  domestic  happiness.  Tale-bearing  is  aq 
odious  habit,  whether  in  the  old  or  young,  and  no 
fireside  is  safe  against  its  attacks.  An  amusing  in- 
stance occurred,  within  our  memory,  of  a petted 
child  who  was  suffered  to  accompany  her  father  iq 
a round  of  visits  which  he  proposed  to  make.  His 
visits  being  made,  he  brought  her  back  to  her  mo- 
ther, with  the  evident  expectation  of  some  praise  for 
his  punctuality.  Mamma,  in  her  gladness,  drew 
the  child  toward  her,  gave  her  a kiss,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  expressing  a hope  that  she  had  been 
amused,  when  she  was  cut  short  by  the  “sweet 
child” saying,  “Ah,  that  is  just  what  papa  did  to 

Mrs. .”  It  was  impossible  for  her  unfortunate 

father  to  contradict  or  explain.  There  he  stood, 
convicted. 

We  think  that,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
the  duty  to  children  is  twofold.  First,  that  they 
should  be  taught  from  their,  earliest  childhood  that 
it  is  both  dishonorable  and  wrong  to  repeat  what 
they  hear ; and  secondly,  that  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  place  upon  them  a burden  too  heavy  to  bear, 
by  talking  too  openly  and  indiscriminately  before 
them  of  things  which  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  re- 
peated again.  If  their  elders  are  imprudent  enough 
to  talk  rashly  before  them,  let  them  be  taught  the 
virtue  of  that  reserve  which  prevents  tale-bearing ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  cruel  and  wrong 
to  try  the  temper  of  children  by  forcing  upon  them 
a habit  which  is  opposed  to  the  free  nature  of  child- 
hood. 


THE  WORD  OF  AN  EMPEROR. 

One  day,  at  the  parade  of  his  guard,  the  Emperor 
Paul  I.  was  excessively  indignant  with  one  ef  his 
officers,  who  was  not  a good  horseman. 

“Cashier  him  and  send  him  to  his  estate! "said 
he  to  the  commanding  general. 

“Pardon  me,  Sire,”  answered  the  latter,  “he  is  a 
poor  man  and  has  no  estate !” 

“ Datj  jesnit !” — (Then  give  him  one !)  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  as  he  rode  away. 

This  answer  was  not  only  original,  but  imperial, 
for  having  once  been  uttered  the  Emperor  must  keep 
his  promise.  The  officer  therefore  was  made  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  in  order  to  live  in  banishment 
upon  it. 

A BRAVE  SOLDIER. 

It  is  seldom  that  those  who  have  passed  through 
a campaign  can  show  more  than  one  or  two  “ honor- 
able scars,”  but  there  is  now  in  this  city  an  Italian, 
named  Frederick  Guscetti,  who  fought  bravely  on 
the  Union  side  during  the  rebellion,  and  received 
no  less  than  twenty-four  wounds,  several  of  them  of 
the  most  dangerous  character.  The  reast,  sides, 
and  neck  of  this  unfortunate  young  man  are  literally 
seamed  with  scars.  Besides  these  certificates  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  cause,  he  bears  written  ones 
from  Surgeons  Parkhurst,  Sloan,  Moore,  and  Pink- 
ham,  and  also  from  Major-General  Ferrero.  Broken 
down  in  health,  and  unable  to  earn  a living  in  this 

W ”“ive  i“d-  b“‘ 
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“Deservedly  popular.”  — Burnett's  Cocoaine 
for  the  Hair,  and  Florimel  for  the  Handkerchief: 
a combination  of  rare  and  delicate  odors. — Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters. 

MUSHROOM  IMITATIONS. 

Success  is  the  “ prevalent  cradle”  of  innumerable  hum- 
bugs. No  sooner  had  HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BIT- 
TERS made  their  marie  in  the  world  than  up  sprang  a 
host  of  imitations,  and  as  the  fame  of  the  great  restorative 
grew  and  spread,  the  pestiferous  crop  of  poisonous  mock- 
eries thickened.  But  the  true  medicine  has  lived  them 
down.  One  by  one  they  have  disappeared.  When  the 
cllows  ol  puffery,  which  kept  alive  the  feeble  fire  of  their 
borrowed  reputation,  ceased  to  blow,  they  ceased  to  live, 
and  thus  they  continue  to  come  and  go.  Meanwhile, 
HOSTETTER'S  BITTERS,  the  great  protective  and  re- 
medial  tonic  of  the  age,  have  progressed  in  popularity 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Their  success  as  a means  of 
preventing  and  curiDg  the  diseases  resulting  from  malaria, 
unwholesome  water,  and  all  unhealthy  climatic  influences, 
has  been  boundless ; and  as  a remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  Liv- 
er Complaint,  Fever  and  Ague,  General  Weakness  and 
Debility,  and  all  complaints  originating  in  Indigestion, 
they  are  now  admitted  to  he  superior  to  any  other  prep- 
aration ever  advertised  or  prescribed.  From  the  home 
market,  to  which  a few  years  ago  they  were  confined, 
their  sale  has  been  extended  into  every  State  in  this 
Union,  over  the  whole  of  South  and  Central  America, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan.  Home  and  foreign  testimony  continue 
to  show  that  HOSTETTER'S  BITTERS  are  the  most  re- 
markable tonic  and  invigorant  now  before  the  world. 

1 00,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &o.. 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamontb’s  Cobrolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  T8  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

(fconn  A MONTH  IS  BEING  MADE  with  our  IM- 
PROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue , containing 
samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  M.  SPENCER  & CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$2000  a Year  and  Expenses  to  Male  and  Female  Agents, 
to  introduce  a new  and  useful  invention,  absolutely  need- 
ed in  every  household.  Agents  preferring  to  work  on 
commission  can  earn  from  $20  to  $50  per  day.  For  par- 
ticulars address  W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CURLS!  CURLS! 

SAMPLES 

SENT  FREE. 


A sample  of  Prof.  Robb’s  Curlique  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address.  The  Curlique  will  curl  the  straightest  hair 
on  the  first  application  (without  injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant, 
beautiful  flowing  curls.  Address,  with  stamp, 

Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


The  Organist’s  Portfolio, 

A series  of  Voluntaries  from  the  works  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Composers.  By  EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT. 

These  Voluntaries,  designed  for  the  Organ,  are  likewise 
admirably  adapted  for  performance  upon  the  Cabinet  Or- 
gan and  all  other  Modern  Reed  Instruments. 

Price  $4,  on  receipt  of  which  copies  will  be  mailed  post 
free.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


BABY-JUMPERS. — A new  invention.  Price  $8.  Re- 
ceived silver  medal  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Send 
for  circular  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  near 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

H the  blood  be  pure,  the  body,  'which  is  formed  from 
and  by  the  blood,  can  not  be  diseased.  But  if  there  be  in 
any  part  of  the  body  any  affection,  such  as  a boil  or  ulcer, 
or  even  a bruise,  the  blood  circulating  through  that  part 
takes  up  impure  matters  from  the  local  affection,  and 
carries  them  into  the  general  system.  This  is  the  cause 
often  of  sadden  death  to  persons  of  full  habit  afflicted  with 
boils  and  ulcers,  and  who  U9e  no  medicine;  the  matter 
gets  into  the  circulating  system,  and  chokes  up  the  fine 
blood-vessels  which  supply  the  brain  with  vitality,  and 
life  ceases  as  if 

Bereft  by  Lightning. 

Now  this  can  be  remedied. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

Take  all  impure  matters  from  the  circulation,  and  save 
the  general  health,  soon  curing  local  affections  also. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  protect  from  tedious  times  of 
sickness,  and  often  save  life.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $18, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


“The  Mammoth  Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  16  cents.  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 
W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 


If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO., *44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
ciilar  showing  styles  and  pricc^j  £§Qc.  ea. 


A Wonder-Book  of  the  most  delightful  kind. 


Harper  & Brothers  have  now  ready , complete  in  One  Volume , 8 vo,  price  $4  50,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges ; or,  pi-ice  $6  75,  half  bound  in  Morocco : 

Homes  Without  Hands. 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With 
about  140  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original 
Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author’s  Su- 


perintendence. 

To  overpraise  “ Homes  Without  Hands”  would  be  diffi- 
cult, and  nearly  every  page  in  the  volume  offers  a tempt- 
ing extract.  It  is  a wonder-book  of  the  most  delightful 
kind,  in  which  the  charm  that  attaches  to  zoological  ob- 
servation and  discovery  is  evoked  with  irresistible  effect. 
— London  Review. 

“Homes  Without  Hands”  is  more  interesting  than  a 
fairy  tale.  The  author,  in  a fascinating  style,  and  with  a 
profusion  of  elegant  engravings,  illustrates  instinctive  art 
in  all  its  departments,  from  the  labors  of  the  smallest  in- 
sect up  to  those  pf  the  largest  animal  which  builds  itself  a 
dwelling.  To  enumerate  the  wonders  contained  inffhe 
book  we  should  be  compelled  to  write  an  abstract  of  its 
contents : for  each  page  contains  something  that  will  in- 
terest and  delight  the  reader.  It  is  a work  calculated  to 
bring  pleasures  of  the  most  rational  and  elevating  kind 
into  many  a school-room  and  many  a family  circle;  aud 
certainly  it  would  be  impossible  to  recommend  a more 
suitable  book  for  a present  to  a young  person Daily  News. 

This  work  will  do  much  to  diffuse  and  increase  an  intel- 
ligent observation  of  animal  life.  It  is  written  with  an 


evident  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
is  thoroughly  entertaining  throughout. — Victoria  Maga- 
zine. 

To  all  who  are  happy  enough  to  possess  the  one  taste 
which  never  leaves  the  mind — a love  of  the  natural  world 
and  its  wonders— this  volume  will  he  indeed  fascinating; 
and  it  might  well  impart  the  taste  to  those  who  never 
knew  before  how  rich  and  interesting  is  the  study.  We 
do  not  know  where  to  find  its  equal  as  a gift  for  hoys,  as 
a book  to  make  them  observe  instead  of  destroying,  and 
learn  in  place  of  merely  wondering.  But  it  is  a volume 
for  the  library  also,  f-ul  of  rich  facts  and  interesting  par- 
allels.— Daily  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  treatises  on  Natural  History 
which  our  language  possesses.  We  think  that  “ Homes 
Without  Hands”  is  likely  to  become  the  book  of  reference 
on  the  dwellings  of  animals. — Popular  Science  Review. 

Mr.  Wood's  classification  of  the  habitations  of  animals 
opens  up  so  wide  and  connected  a perspective  into  the 
psychology  of  the  animal  creation  that  it  possesses  quite  a 
peculiar  interest  and  fascination.— Spectator. 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  o/, prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9,  J 863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  WiU  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  bun 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap. 
idly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.” — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  GREAT  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.  Beautiful 
and  perfect  Photographs  instantly  made  In  the  parlor  by 
man,  woman,  or  chill.  Price  25  cents  per  package,  with 
full  directions.  MEEKER  & PICKFOKD,  106  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

A HEAVY  i’EARD  is  guaranteed  in  five  weeks  to  all 
who  use  Russell’s  Italian  Compound  according  to  di- 
rections. Sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents  by  MARK  RUS- 
SELL  & CO.,  Box  22,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT, 

“Pleasant  and  Profitable,” 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  New  Physiognomy— 1000  engrav- 
ings, price  $5 — and  other  illustrated  standard  works.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broad- 
way,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS  have  just  ready : 

LAND  AT  LAST.  A Novel  in  Three  Books.  By  Edmund  Yates,  Author  < 
of  “ Broken  to  Harness,”  “ Running  the  Gauntlet,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


HATTER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 
By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Part  I. : From  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Conspiracy  to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations.  [This  Volume  consists 
of  nearly  400  pages  in  large  folio , each  equivalent  to  6 octavo  pages.  The  Volume 
thus  contains  as  much  matter  as  5 ordinary  octavo  volumes .]  Price  $6  00,  in 
Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges.  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

NAPOLEON'S  CsESAR.  The  History  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Superfine  Edition,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$3  5o- 


1 OO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
1 UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Ri  .iel  Officers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


$150 J 


<fcl  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 

wii.  vi  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARPER’S  ~ 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  AUGUST,  1866. 

Contents: 


ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON.  A Narrative  of  Andersonville,  drawn  from  the 
Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argument 
of  Colonel  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spencer.  12 mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

COL.  HARRY  GILMOR'S  FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,”  “ The  Race  for  Wealth,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains ; Explorations  of  New  Ter- 
ritory j a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter ; Descriptions  of 
the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunt- 
ing them ; with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c.  By 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  “The  Prairie  Traveller.”  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00. 

GOLDWIN  SMITHS  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a Lecture 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  December,  1864,  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “ No  Name,”  “ The 
Woman  in  White,”  “The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  “Antonina,”  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  60;  Cloth,  $2  00. 

LIVINGSTONE' S ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the  Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa. 
1858-64.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  ( Uniform  with  Livingstone's  South  Africa.) 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Author  of  a “ History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works  by  Mail \ postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States , on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  want9  of  Clubs.  They 

are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  wiU  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best, $1  25  fS  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, $1  25 $ lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  H lb. 

. JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  beat,  $1  25  lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110;  best  $1  20  H lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  cluubinq  together,  can  rednee 

the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 


MORE  CURIOUS  HOMES. 

Illustrations — The  Water-Spider. Foraging 

Ants.  — Nests  of  Termite.  — Fungus  Ant.  — House- 

Builder  Moth  and  Atlas  Moth Tufted  Spider  and 

Spherical  Spider  Nests — Pensile  Spider’s  Nest. — The 
Raft  Spider—  Fifieen-Spined  Sticklebacks  and  Nest. 
—Corals  and  Madrepores.— The  Beaver  and  its  Home. 
—The  Elk. 

THREE  MONTHS  WITH  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 

Illustrations W.  J.  C.  Moens— The  Capture 

Captain  Manzo.— The  Fight  between  the  Brigands 

and  Soldiers Ruins  of  lJ®stum. — Giardullo  di  Pesto. 

— Brigand  Encampment Map. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN XII.  OPENING 

OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Illustrations The  “ Hartford”  and  “ Mississip- 

pi” passing  the  Forts — Excited  Populace  of  New  Or- 
leans.— Cutting  Canal  opposite  Vicksburg Death  of 

General  Williams Destruction  of  the  “ Arkansas.” 

CROCHET. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 

Illustrations. — Plan  of  the  Gettysburg  Cemeteries. 
— Plan  of  Cemetery,  near  Murfreesborough,  Tennes- 
see.— Plan  of  National  Cemetery  at  Chattanooga 

Andersonville : View  from  the  Main  Gate. 

MISS  INGERSOLL’S  PRIDE. 

MrSS  STUYVESANT. 

OUR  MINISTER  TO  MEXICO. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ONE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
AL RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  REVENUE  POWERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA. 

NEWSPAPERIANA. 

THE  ST.  LEONS. 

A MAJOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

THE  FOOL  CATCHER  AGAIN. 

CARLYLE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  r imber  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  — the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $260  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  lOO.OOO. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  or  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 


Terms  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
t»er  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 


For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  June  LC,  1866. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


C fl  Make  Your  Own  Soap 
u U Per-Cent  Saved  By 


MOSQUITO  NETS 


will  be  furaishe 


Sold  by  druggists. 


''ANTED,  AGENTS— $150  per  Month— every  where, 
Male  and  Female,  to  sell  THE  GENUINE  COM- 


Notice.— 24th  Thousand  just  Ready. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea, 

By  VICTOR  HUGO, 

Author  of  “ Les  Miserablea.” 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

" A free,  spirited  translation  of  a noble  book Illustrated 

London  Sews. 

Worked  into  genuine  tragedy  by  an  exercise  of  poetic 
power  which,  at  least  in  some  portions  of  its  display,  has 
very  rarely  been  surpassed  in  literature. — Saturday  Re- 
view. jay,. 

As  an  idyl  of  homely  love  and  simple  heroism,  we  know 
nothing,  save  parts  of  “ Enoch  Arden,”  that  can  compare 
with  the  touching  sweetness  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
book — A thenceum. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 
f Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONs7 


THE  PERILS  OF  BLUE-FISHING-. 

Piscator.  “Here!  Hi!  Stop!  I’ve  Caught  the  Buoy!” 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 

Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 

Snow-White  Steel  Shirt  Collar. 

$1 ; Cuffs,  $2 ; Bosom, $5.  “Self-adjusting.”  Patent- 
ed Sept.,  1865.  “Sent  by  mail.”  BILLON  £ FOGGAN, 
Inventors,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers,  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

A SET  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY $2  50 

A SET  OF  GREEN  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  FROSTED  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY  ...  3 00 

A SET  OF  JET  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  IVORY  JEWELRY 2 00 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  on  Receipt  op  the  Price. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  or  French  Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goods, 

727  Broadway,  New  York. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


SHIRT  MAKER, 

No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

POLLAK  & SON  Mcer- 

schnum  Manufacturers, 002  Broadway, 

m near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 

tail  at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
fctf\  era  cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 

RgJfe sSSr  goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 

for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $S0  each. 


FRENCH  .. 

StlF  FASTENIN&I 


BUTTONS 


Mosquito  Hets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 

TIE  AUGUST  No.  "^TdeMORKST’S  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE,  with  rare  and  valuable  attractions, 
NOW  READY.  Splendid  Engravings,  Original  Poems, 
Stories,  and  other  Novelties.  Universally  acknowledged 
the  Model  Parlor  Magazine.  Yearly,  $3  00.  Single 
copies,  30  cents,  mailed  free.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT'S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  C pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  04,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 

THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  free  ev- 
erywhere for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  00. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


DANCE  MUSIC. 


QUINTETTE  QUADRILLE  BAND  No.  1,  in  5 separate 
books,  1st  and  2d  Violin, Cornet,  Clarionet,  and  Base;  21 
Sets  Quadrilles,  40  Contra  and  Fancy  Dances,  $6. 

Quintette  Quadrille  Band  No.  2;  12  sets  Quadrilles, 
21  Waltzes,  16  Galops,  8 Polkas,  8 Polka-Redowas,  8 Schot- 
tischcs,  4 Marches,  10  Concert  Pieces,  3 sets  Waltzes, 
“ Scheilen,”  “ Dream*  of  the  Past,”  “ Luschwurmer,”  Fan- 
cy Dances,  &c.,  $6. 

Musician's  Omnibus  No.  1,  700  Pieces  of  Music,  $1. 

“ “ No.  2,  800  “ “ $1. 

“ “ No.  3, 1000  “ “ $1. 

Triple  “ 2500  “ “ $3. 

For  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet,  Clarionet  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid. ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston. 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 

A'.;  " ■ Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 

ferent  tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50 
-a:  to  $600  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
■ ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 

Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
BH'ImBB-A*’ pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
1 8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


MON- SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  The 
greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Price  $18.  Every  machine 
warranted  Three  Years.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(GENGEMBRE’S  l’ATENT.) 

PUT  ON  and  TAKEN  OFF  in  a MOMENT  by  any 
one.  without  sewing,  eyelet,  screw,  rivet,  or  cut  in  the 
cloth.  They  can  be  changed  from  one  garment  to  another 
in  an  instant.  Will  never  pull  off  nor  tear  the  cloth. 
Made  in  every  style  for  LADIES’,  GENTS’,  and  CHIL- 
DREN’S wear,'  and  for  the  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

In  order  to  let  the  public  at  once  see  the  great  advan- 
tages of  these  goods,  we  offer  to  send  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  one  set  SLEEVE 
BUTTONS,  Ladies’  or  Gents’,  Plain,  40c.,  Fancy,  50c.  per 
set;  One  Dozen  SUSPENDER  BUTTONS,  40c. ; or  One 
Assorted  Box,  containing  one  dozen  each  for  Coats,  Vests, 
Pants,  and  Overcoats,  $1  75  per  box.  A full  descriptive 
list,  from  which  any  style  of  Button  can  be  ordered,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Call  on  or  address  W.  B. 
WATKINS,  Sole  Agent,  No.  416  Broadway,  corner  Canal 
Street,  New  York  (P.  O.  Box  6S58).  Please  state  where 
you  saw  the  advertisement.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 

Dr,  Foote’s  Advertisements, 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D  , 1130  Broadway,  New  York.  

COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 

MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE — 400  pages— 100  Illus- 
trations. $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 

MERCHANTS.  BANKERS. 

And  others  shouldr-sepd  :to:  ajl  parta  of  the  United 
States  by  H ARNDENIsJS^HEKSS^gS Broadway. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT, 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphan  Home  Fund,  at  Grover’s 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday  Evening,  August  2, 1866. 

300,000  Tickets,  at  $1  each.  75,000  Presents,  valued  at  $250,000,  consisting  of  Fine 
Residences,  Lots,  Pianos,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  &c.,  &c. 

MANAGING  DIRECTORS:  Major  H.  A.  Hall,  President  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Union;  Colonel  Charles  Cape- 
hart;  Major  M.  H.  Ai.uerger  ; William  S.  Morse. 

TREASURER:  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Cashier  National  Bank  of  the  Metropolis. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  June  27, 1866. 
Whereas  II.  A.  Hall  and  others,  as  “ managing  directors”  of  the  “ Grand  National  Concert”  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  the  2d  of  August  next,  have  made  due  application  to  L.  Clephane,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
collection  district  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  permission  to  hold  a lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise,  and  presented 
to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  proceeds  of  said  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise  will  he  devoted  to  charitable 
uses,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  such  “ managing  directors”  to  hold  such  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise  free 
from  all  charge,  whether  from  tax  or  license,  in  respect  to  such  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise. 

E.  A.  Rollins,  Commissioner. 

All  orders  must  be  addressed,  with  stamps  enclosed,  to  WILLIAM  S.  MORSE,  Secretary, 

Lock  Box  37.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tickets  sold  by  G.  M.  VAN  BUREN  & CO.,  254  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 

Major-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.S.A. ; Gen.  Robert  C.  Sclienck,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  M.C., 
Wis. ; Gen.  John  II.  Ketcham,  M.C.,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  Kansas;  Gen.  J.  N.  Hedrick.  Iowa;  Gen.  D. 

< McCallum,  D.  C. ; Geu.  O.  V.  Dayton,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Thos.  W.  Ferry,  M.C.,  Mich. ; Hon.  George  Lawrence,  M.C., 
Penn. ; D.  C.  l’orney,  Esq.,  D.  C. ; Major  J.  E.  Doughty,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Richard  Wallach,  Mayor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  M.C.,  Conn.,  Hon.  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  M.C.,  111. ; Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  M.C.,  Penn.; 
Hon.  T.  G.  Bergen,  M.C.,  N.Y  ; Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  U.S.S. ; Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.S.S. ; Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  U.S.S. ; 
Hon.  Kelian  V.  Whaley,  M.C.,  West  Va. ; Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  A.  H.  Laflin,M.C.,N.  Y. ; Hon. 
Leonard  Myers,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  William  A.  Newell,  M.C.,  N.  J. : Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  M.C.,  Ind. ; Hon. 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  M.C.,  Penn;  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell.  M.C.,  Iowa;  Major  G.  M.  Van  Buren,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes, 

M. C.,  Ohio;  Hon.  S.  T.  Holmes,  M.C., N.Y. ; Hon.  G.  R.  Latham,  M.C.,  West  Va. ; Hon.  James  A.  Marvin,  M.C., 

N. Y ; Hon.  Thomas  T.  Davis,  M.C.,  N.Y. 

INVEST  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 

PORTLAND  SUFFERERS 

BY  THE  LATE  DISASTROUS  FIRE. 

NEW  YORK  CHARITABLE  GIFT  CONCERT, 

Irving  Hall,  New  York,  Monday  Evening,  September  24th,  1866. 

Admission  Tickets  One  Dollar  Each. 

150,000  Tickets  and  160,000  Gifts,  being  one  to  each  purchaser  of  a Ticket. 

The  Gifts  will  be  distributed  bv  a Committee  chosen  by  the  audience,  in  snclx  lawful  manner  as  the  ticket-holders 
may  decide.  Hr  SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  net  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Portland  Sufferers,  and 
distributed  by  the  Mayor  of  Portland. 

SPhENDID  LIST  OF  PRESENTS.— 1 Present  in  Greenbacks,  $25,000;  1 do.  in  Greenbacks,  $5000;  1 House  and 
Lot  in  City  of  New  York,  $5000 ; 1 Lot  in  City  of  New  York,  $2500;  1 Rosewood  Piano,  $1000 ; 1 Splendid  Melodeon, 
$500  ; 3 Beautiful  Gold  Watches,  $250  each.  $150;  50  first-class  Sewing  Machines,  $100  each,  $5000;  1 Splendid  Oil 
Painting  of  Gen.  Grant,  $250  ; 40  Beautiful  Opera-Glasses,  $25  each,  $1000.  The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following: 
Diamond  Rings  and  Breast-Pins,  Hats,  Ladles’  Work-Boxes,  Writing-Cases,  Kid  Gloves,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Music 
Boxes,  Splendid  Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  Photograph  Albums,  Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  Furniture,  American  Em- 
blem Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings,  and  Card  Photographs  of  distingushed  Personages,  &c.,  &c.,  $29,000. 

CLUB  RATES.— 5 Tickets  to  one  Address,  $4  50;  10  Tickets,  $9  00;  20  Tickets,  $17  60;  30  Tickets,  $26  25;  40 
Tickets,  $35  00 ; 60  Tickets,  $43  50 ; and  100  Tickets,  $85  00.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Money  can  be  sent  in 
Post-Office  Orders,  Registered  Letters  or  drafts,  at  our  risk.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Address 

HITCHCOCK,  WALKER  & CO.,  T6  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

REFERENCES Frank  Leslie,  Esq.,  Johnson,  Fry  & Co.,  Cutter,  Tower  & Co.,  Berlin  & Jones,  New  York;  John 

\V.  Pittock,  Esq.,  Henry  Miner,  l->q..  Pittsburg,  Pa. : Bamford  & Baldwin,  Chicago,  111.;  Wells  & Co.,  J.  R.  Haw- 
ley & Co.,  M.  J.  Levy  & Co.,  Cincinnati. 


E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 

'POMADE 


FOR  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Stereoscopticons,  Magic  Lanterns,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
with  pictures  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  interesting  sub- 
ject, made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  gratis. 


With  Portable  Frames.  All  styles  and  Prices.  Linens, 
Towelings,  and  Sheetings  in  great  variety. 

I.  E.  WALRAVEN, 

No.  636  Broadway. 

MERWIN  & BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

^t  „ These  Ri- 

"es  carry  a 

/rnbi*  • from  one  half  ounce  each 

to  120  to  the  pound.  ■ Mate- 
A mmf  rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 

MgM\  ity.  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

/Mn$m  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  hall  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.'s  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


)PER-C£NT  SAVED 
' By  Using 


B.  T.  BABBITTS  BEST  MEDICINAL  SALF.RATUS, 
“ made  from  common  salt.”  Bread  made  with  this  Sale- 
ratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  salt, 
water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Important  to  European  Travellers. 
HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  i».  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
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THE  CASE  STATED. 

THE  rupture  between  the  President  and 
Congress  is  lamentable,  but  it  is  decided. 
As  his  policy  failed  to  command  the  approval 
of  the  Union  party,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  it  has,  his  only  alternative  was  to  relin- 
quish it  or  to  await  other  suppoi  t.  That  could 
come  from  one  quarter  only,  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  President  would  relinquish  what  he  deemed 
the  sole  constitutional  and  sagacious  policy; 
and  therefore  the  elected  candidate  of  the  Union 
party  of  1864  has  no  other  party  support  than 
that  of  the  Democracy. 

Regrets  and  * ecriminations  are  equally  vain. 
It  is  too  late  to  wonder  whether,  had  the  wise 
and  patient  Lincoln  lived,  the  party  which 
sustained  him  and  the  war  would  not  have  set- 
tled without  serious  opposition  the  great  ques- 
tion of  reunion.  It  is  vain  also  to  blame  the 
President  or  to  asperse  him.  Men  act  from 
mixed  motives,  and  it  is  both  unmanly  and  un- 
wise to  traduce  those  with  whom  we  profound- 
ly differ,  and  whom  we  most  steadfastly  op- 
pose. The  welfare  of  the  country,  through  the 
triumph  of  the  fundamental  American  principle, 
which  Mr.  Speed  well  defines  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  as  “the  political  liberty  and  equal- 
ity oi  mankind  under  the  law,”  this  is  the  end 
which  every  thoughtful  citizen  will  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  and,  it  is  therefore  of  very  little 
importance  whether  the  President  is  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  re-election ; by  the  wish  to  live 
his  future  years  peacefully  in  Tennessee ; by  an 
ineradicable  “ Southern”  proclivity ; by  an  in- 
extinguishable hostility  to  what  is  called  “ Rad- 
icalism by  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  sit- 
uation, or  by  the  most.conscientious  desire  to 
do  his  duty  faithfully.  It  is  vain  to  turn  upon 
him  the  fire  of  his  own  words  when  he  was  mil- 
itary Governor  of  Tennessee,  or  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency ; for  a man  of  ardent 
temperament  and  of  utterly  undisciplined  mind 
says  many  things  under  extraordinary  excite- 
ment for  which  he  can  not  fairly  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Whatever  the  President’s  motives 
may  be,  he  has  distinctly  declared  his  policy. 
That  policy  will  be  sustained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  must  be  estimated  not  by  his 
personal  character,  but  by  its  own  merits  and 
by  the  necessities  of  action  which  the  new  coa- 
lition will  impose  upon  him. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  policy  ot  Congress. 
Our  judgment  must,  he  determined  not  by  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thaddecs  Stevens,  or  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  or  of  any  other  ardent  or  unwise 
declaimer ; not  by  the  ill-humor  of  debates,  or 
by  the  occasional  folly  of  certain  acts.  Nei- 
ther is  it  of  present  importance  whether  Con- 
gress has  been  too  slow  or  too  fast  in  arriving 
at  its  conclusions.  Congress  has  been  ma- 
ligned, derided,  and  denounced  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  been.  It  is  enough  that  each  has 
declared  its  policy  of  reunion.  Upon  those 
policies  the  country  will  decide  at  tlie  autumn 
elections ; and  every  sensible  man  will  weigh 
them  well. 

The  exact  point,  then,  is  this:  The  Presi- 
dent holds  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
having  accepted  certain  conditions  which  he 
has  imposed  without  consultation  with  the  %jp- 
resentatives  of  the  people,  have  now  the  right 
to  be  admitted  to  Congress  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  other  States.  Congress  holds 
that  the  Legislative  and  not  the  Executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government  is  the  rightful 
judge  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  public 
safety  requires  another  condition  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  those  already  accepted, 
and  opposes  admitting  any  late  insurgent  State 
to  an  equal  share  in  the  Government  until  it 
adopts  the  amendment  proportioning  repre- 
■entation  to  voters,  and  excluding  from  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress  certain  conspicu- 
ous offenders.  The  object  of  this  amendment 
is  of  vital  importance.  To  state  it  is  to  prove 
it ; for  it  proposes  merely  that  no  State  which 
has  tried  to  destroy  the  Government  shall,  as 
a result  of  its  abortive  effort,  gain  increased 
power  in  the  Government. 

There  is  thus  no  difference  of  principle  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  although 
there  is  that  difference  between  him  and  the 
Democratic  party  which  denies  the  right  to 
impose  any  conditions  whatever.  But  the 
President  has  done  it.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  Either 
South  Carolina  had  the  right  to  demand  to  re- 
sume her  old  share  in  the  Government  without 
accepting  the  Emancipation  Amendment,  or 
revoking  her  act  of  secession,  or  repudiating 
her  rebel  debt,  or  she  has  no  right  to  demand 
it  until  she  has  satisfied  any  other  condition 
which  the  Government  may  require  for  the 
same  purpose  of  security  to  the  Union.  The 
President,  indeed,  claims  that  his  conditions 
are  the  only  constitutional  terms  that  can  be 
asked.  But  that  is  merely  his  opinion.  No- 
body denies  B)4£ft4ST£^fe/njoyhfl|  equal 
rights  in  the  Union  is  entitled  to  representa- 
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what  terms  a State  which  has  just  failed  in  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Union  may  safely  re- 
sume its  equality  of  rights  within  it.  The 
President  insists  that  his  terms  are  a sufficient 
security.  Congress  insists  that -something  more 
is  necessary  to  make  them  secure.  The  coun- 
try will  decide  between  them. 

We  believe  that  Congress  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly supported ; we  do  not  doubt  that  the  coun- 
try feels  its  proposition  to  be  wiser,  and  knows 
that  the  renewed  ascendency  of  the  Democratic 
party  would  be  an  incalculable  disaster.  It  is 
neither  extravagant,  nor  unfriendly,  nor  dan- 
gerous, nor  impolitic,  to  insist  that  no  State 
engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  shall  resume  its 
national  relations  until  care  is  taken  that  it 
shall  not  have  gained  political  power  by  the  re- 
bellion. If  any  such  State  reftise  to  accede  to 
a condition  so  intrinsically  just  and  so  unpre- 
cedently  moderate,  can  it  fairly  accuse  the 
loyal  .Union  men  of  the  country  of  wickedly 
excluding  it  from  Congress  and  dangerously 
delaying  reunion?  The  almost  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  best  witnesses  of  the  condition 
of  the  late  insurgent  section — tlie  tone  of  its 
leading  and  popular  newspapers  and  addresses 
— the  evidence  of  conspicuous  insurgent  lead- 
ers before  Congress — their  frank,  private  avow- 
als and  conduct,  and  the  result  of  the  local  elec- 
tions, all  show  that  the  hostility  to  the  Union, 
in  which  the  Southern  citizens  of  this  genera- 
tion were  bred,  has  not — and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  not — been  torn  out  of  them  by 
a terrible  war  which  has  devastated  their  homes 
and  ruined  their  properties.  Justice,  policy, 
humanity,  every  wise  and  generous  considera- 
tion, demand  that  they  be  not,  therefore,  harsh- 
ly repelled  and  denied  the  fellowship  of  the 
Union.  But  the  same  conclusive  reasons  cer- 
tainly require  that  they  shall  not  have  gained 
increased  power  in  the  Union.  They  and  their 
purposes  and  policy  are  not  new  to  the  coun- 
try. They  are  devoted,  wily,  audacious.  A 
great  party  stands  ready  organized  and  eager 
to  act  with  them.  They  are,  indeed,  for  the 
moment  prostrate,  but  they  are  not  powerless ; 
and  as  the  Union  takes  them  into  its  bosom 
again  to  renew  their  life,  it  is  not  unkind  nor 
unwise  if  it  seeks  to  guard  against  their  sting. 


THE  TREASURY  REBUS. 

The  administration  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  Secretary  M‘Culloch  reminds  one 
of  the  rebuses  which  appear  in  certain  ambi- 
tious periodicals,  with  the  provoking  note — 
“ Solution  in  our  next.”  It  is  a perpetual  re- 
bus, which  keeps  ns  all  guessing  wildly  day  and 
night,  until  the  appearance  of  the  next  monthly 
exhibit  from  the  Department  puts  us  out  of  our 
pain  by  furnishing  the  solution. 

Every  body  g essed  the  rebus  for  May.  The 
blunder  of  the  Department  was  so  enormous 
that  nobody  needed  to  wait  for  the  June  state- 
ment to  learn  that  thirty  millions  of  gold  had 
been  thrown  away  at  i5  <©  20  per  cent,  below 
the  market,  and  that  somebody  had  thereby 
realized  a neat  little  profit  of  three  or  four 
millions. 

The  July  statement  has  been  delayed,  but 
it  will  probably  show  that  twenty  millions  of 
Seven-Thirty  notes  have  been  privately  ex- 
changed for  Five-Twenty  bonds.  We  defy 
any  one  to  have  guessed  this  rebus.  Every 
thing  was  kept  perfectly  quiet.  An  inquiry 
for  Seven-Thirties,  which  put  them  at  least  3 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  ever  expected 
to  go,  did  certainly  excite  remark.  But  no 
one  could  learn  whence  the  inquiry  came,  or 
what  it  meant.  It  is  now  reported  that  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  had  made  a secret  bargain  wi>Ii 
the  New  York  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  new  Five- 
Twenties  in  exchange  for  Seven-Tlnrty  notes — 
on  what  terms  and  conditions  is  only  known  to 
the  contracting  parties  5 and  that,  in  pursuance 
of  this  bargain,  some  twenty  millions  of  Seven- 
Thirties  were  bought,  and  as  many  Five-Twen- 
ties sold,  by  the  house  in  question.  If  Jay 
Cooke  & Co.  merely  charged  the  usual  com- 
mission for  transacting  the  business,  they  only 
got  $5o,ooo  for  a fortnight’s  work.  Rumor, 
however,  credits  them  with  a much  fatter  bonus 
on  the  transaction.  Rival  houses,  jealous  of 
such  windfalls,  are  asking  why  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  should  be  selected  as  the  recipients  of  such 
favors ; and  want  to  know  whether  they,  too, 
are  brothers-in-law  of  the  Secretary?  They 
say  that  Mr.  Van  Dyck  could  have  sold  Ins 
Five-Twenty  bonds  and  bought  his  Seven- 
Thirties  much  more  cheaply  than  Jay  Cooke 
& Co.  were  willing  to  do  the  work.  Perfectly 
competent  men  could  have  been  hired  to  do  the 
job  at  one-tenth  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.’s  rates. 

This  is  a matter  for  Mr.  M‘Culloch  to  set- 
tle with  Congress  when  he  makes  up  his  next 
annual  report.  If  he  has  squandered  the  pub- 
lic money,  we  presume  he  can  be  held  person- 
ally responsible.  He  is  understood  to  he  rich. 
As  to  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  they  can  not  he  blamed 
for  making  as  much  money  out  of  Government 
as  the  Government  officials  allow  them  to  make. 

Jay  Cooke  himself  was  a banker  in  the 
smallest  kind  of  way  in  Ohio  when  Mr.  Chase 
inaugurated  his  system  of  finance.  One  of  the 
first  men  to  realize  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  discern  the  practical  methods  by 


which  money  conld  be  raised  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  was  Jay  Cooke.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  opened  a little  bank  there. 
By  degrees  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, became  a subscriber  for  public  loans, 
bought  and  sold  the  various  classes  of  securities 
issued  by  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  was  frequently,  by  reason  of  his  early  in- 
formation, enabled  to  operate  without  risk  in 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  in  the  course  of  a couple 
of  years  won  for  himself  such  a position  that 
he  obtained  the  office  of  agent  for  the  Five- 
Twenty  and  then  for  the  Seven-Thirty  loan. 
This  made  his  fortune.  How  much  he  realized 
from  it  no  one  knows ; probably  not  less  than 
five — perhaps  ten  million  dollars.  Everybody 
connected  with  him  became  rich.  As  for  him- 
self, he  was  enabled  to  buy  islands,  to  nin 
churches,  to  support  colleges,  to  live  in  a style 
which  extinguished  even  the  Astohs.  And, 
after  all,  he  deserved  his  reward.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden tried  to  negotiate  the  second  scries  of 
Seven-Thirties  without  him,  and  failed  misera- 
bly ; Jay  Cooke  took  up  the  moribund  scheme, 
breathed  life  into  it,  and  it  succeeded  instantly. 
Any  body  might  make  the  egg  stand  when  they 
learned  how ; but,  you  see,  nobody  chanced  to 
have  learned  how  at  the  right  time  except 
Jay  Cooke. 

But  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  no  further 
emergency  embarrasses  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  felt,  even 
among  those  who  justify  Jay  Cooke’s  sudden 
wealth,  that  his  house  ought  not  to  enjoy  ad- 
vantages over  other  banking  houses,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Treasuiy  officials  ought  not  to 
throw  money  into  the  hands  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  throwing 
money  into  any  one’s  hands.  If  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  exchange  Five-Twenties  for 
Seven-Thirties,  Mr.  Van  Dyck  can  do  it,  with- 
out commission,  if  the  market  will  justify  the 
exchange  ; if  the  market  will  not  justify  the 
exchange,  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  can  not 
accomplish  it.  Within  the  next  two  years 
some  $800,000,000  of  these  Seven-Thirty  notes 
will  have  to  be  exchanged  or  disposed  of  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  mercantile  communi- 
ty and  tax  payers  generally  are  not  prepared 
to  pay  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  a commis- 
sion on  effecting  this  exchange,  and  if  Secre- 
tary M‘CtTLLOCH  contemplates  throwing  this 
business  into  their  hands,  he  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  justify  himself  before  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Sherman’s  bill  prohibiting  further 
secret  sales  of  gold  is  a fair  indication  of  the 
public  temper.  Mr.  Sherman  is  a friend  of 
the  Secretary,  and  the  last  man  in  Congress  to 
object,  willingly,  to  any  policy  which  affords 
well-informed  people  a fair  chance  of  making 
a little  money.  But  the  public  disgust  at  the 
blunder  of  May  last  was  too  unmistakable  to 
be  disregarded.  People  are  tired  of  secret  ne- 
gotiations, which  are  always  suggestive  of  fraud. 
They  want  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  be  as  open  and  as  public  as  those 
of  the  Quarter-master’s  Department,  or  the  Navy 
Supply  agency. 

Nothing  :t  ever  gained,  in  the  long-run,  by 
secrecy,  in  the  conduct  of  large  negotiations. 
The  idea  that  the  Government  could  not  sell, 
its  gold  or  its  bonds  if  it  were  generally  known 
to  be  a seller,  is  a fallacy  which  experience  con- 
tradicts and  nothing  sustains  but  the  private 
opinion  of  the  brokers  whose  commissions  de- 
pend on  the  continuance  of  secret  sales.  Sup- 
poseMr.  VANDYCKbad,  on  2 2d  May,  advertised 
$30,000,000  of  gold  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Is  it  not  clear  he  would  have  got 
nearer  i4o  than  i3o  for  it?  Certain  Treasury 
officials,  in  a recently  published  correspond- 
ence, expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  purposes 
of  Government  were  known  Wall  Street  would 
combiue  to  defeat  them.  This  childish  non- 
sense deceives  no  one.  Every  adult  of  sound 
intellect  can  see  that  Government  requires  to 
convert  $800,000,000  of  Severn-Thirty  notes 
within  two  years.  From  this  time  out  every 
banker  will  watch  the  Seven-Tlnrty  market,  and 
any  secret  operations  which  the  Government 
may  attempt  through  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  or  any- 
one else,  will  be  detected  at  once,  and  tele- 
graphed throughout  the  country  before  sun- 
down, just  as  the  Government  sales  of  gold 
were  detected  and  telegraphed.  It  is  such 
secret  operations  as  these  which  beget  hostile 
combinations.  Let  Mr.  M ‘Cclloch  openly  ad- 
vertise that  he  will  give  Five-Twenty  Bonds  for 
Seven-Thirty  notes,  on  such  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  fair  and  the  market  may  justify — 
not  through  this  or  that  pet  banking  house,  but 
at  his  own  office ; and  he  may  rely  upon  it  he 
need  fear  no  hostile  combinations.  If  the 
market  be  in  a favorable  condition  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  the  exchange  without  paying 
any  share ; if  it  be  not  in  a favorable  condition 
he  will  fare  no  worse  than  he  would  have  fared 
had  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  pet  bankers.  If  the  Five-Twenty  Bonds 
command  a premium  when  the  Seven-Thirties 
mature  every  one  will  convert,  without  the  least 
effort  by  Government , if  they  are  at  a discount 
every  one  will  want  his  money,  and  all  the 
Jay  Cooke  arguments  in  the  world  will  not 
avail  to  alter  one  single  mind. 

Wo  speak  of  the  maturity  of  the  Seven-Thirty 
notes,  because  we  have  no  idea]  tji^tj 


will  adopt  or  the  Supreme  Court  justify  the  re- 
pudiating scheme  of  Senator  John  Sherman, 
by  which  holders  of  Seven-Thirties  would  be 
compelled  to  elect  four  months  before  the  ma- 
turity of  their  notes  whether  they  proposed  to 
demand  money  or  bonds.  Whatever  straits 
may  await,  the  Treasury  Department,  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  cheat  its  creditors,  either  in 
the  rate  of  interest  on  its  obligations,  or  the 
period  of  time  which  its  options  have  to  run. 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  result  of  the  first  campaign  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war  is  prodigious,  but,  upon  reflection, 
not  surprising.  It  has  been  evident  for  many 
mouths  that  Bismarck  meant  to  fight.  He 
had  privately  consulted  Louis  Napoleon  in 
Pans,  and  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Victor  Emanuel.  His  object  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  imperial  power  of  Austria,  and  his 
means  were  all  the  resources  of  an  opulent  mili- 
tary monarchy.  Of  course  he  had  not  resolved 
without  the  most  careful  information  of  the 
available  military  force  of  his  enemy,  a knowl- 
edge of  his  financial  condition,  and  of  the  dis- 
position of  other  Powers.  The  stake  was  enor- 
mous ; the  risk  was  that  of  all  wars,  and  there- 
fore incalculable.  But  the  event  shows  how 
masterly  was  the  comprehension  of  tlie  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  and  with  what  mar- 
velous skill  the  combinations  of  the  campaign 
were  drawn. 

Europe  has  been  so  long  destitute  of  a truly 
efficient  and  audacious  genius  that  there  was 
no  mental  preparation  for  its  appearance.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  general  expectation  that 
diplomacy  would  shrug  and  grimace  indefinite- 
ly ; that  Prussia  was  blustering  and  bragging  to 
force  results  by  fright;  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  said  at  Auxerre  nothing  more  than  he  had 
always  said;  and  that,  by-and-by,  somewhere 
and  somehow,  the  business  might  be  bungled 
into  a war.  But  that  Bismarck  clearly  saw 
that  the  knot  could  only  be  cut  and  not  untied, 
and  that  his  sword  was  not  only  sharpened  but 
raised,  was  a fact  not  easily  believed. 

But  being  fully  prepared  Bismarck  forced 
the  moves  throughout.  On  the  14th  of  June 
he  brought  the  cumbrous  Diet  to  a vote  which 
he  anticipated.  On  the  18th  he  declared  war, 
and  occupied  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Paralyz- 
ing the  Federal  army  with  one  hand,  he  pushed 
his  own  force  through  Dresden  and  into  Bohe- 
mia with  the  other.  Within  the  week  he  struck 
the  astonished  enemy  wherever  he  found  him. 
Steadily  advancing,  taking  point  after  point, 
driving  the  enemy  backward  and  drawing  his 
two  hands  together,  on  the  3d  of  July  he  c lasped 
them  and  crushed  the  great  army  of  Be'nedek, 
extinguishing  in  a moment  the  fame  of  the 
chief  Austrian  General,  and  causing  the  empire 
itself  to  quiver  to  its  extremity  and  surrender 
the  prey  it  had  so  long  held  in  Italy.  It  was 
on  the  battle-ground  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
but  Frederick  himself  never  struck  so  tre- 
mendous a blow  for  Prussia. 

The  result  of  this  first  campaign  is  the  tearing 
of  the  treaties  of  1815.  It  abolishes  tlie  Ger- 
man Confederation.  It  restores  Italy  to  the 
Italians.  Does  it  also  abolish  the  Austrian  em- 
pire ? That  a campaign  of  a fortnight  should 
achieve  such  results  and  provoke  such  a ques- 
tion is  almost  incredible.  In  the  presence  of 
such  facts  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  Will  France 
go  to  tlie  Rhine,  and  Germany  become  a vast 
confederated  empire?  Can  Russia  permit  it, 
or  will  Great  Britain  wish  it?  Will  the  great 
victory  of  Sadowa,  revealing  10  the  people  of 
the  various  German  States  the  immediate  pos- 
sibility of  a Germany  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
inspire  them  with  the  resistless  conviction  that 
it  is  a war  for  national  deliverance  ? Or  will 
the  hatred  between  Austrians  und  Prussians 
prove  to  be  so  intense  and  viral  as  to  lead  to  a 
prolonged  and  exterminating  struggle,  to  he 
settled  only  by  external  interference  ? 

These  and  other  questions  are  inevitable, 
but  they  are  unanswerable.  We  can  see  no 
present  reason  for  supposing  that  the  war  is 


CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Danville  Times,  the  Richmond  Whig , 
the  Richmond  Enquirer , the  Charleston  News, 
the  Macon  Telegraph,  th  3 Atlanta  Intelligencer, 
the  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  other  Democratic  newspapers  in  the 
late  disaffected  section,  have  been  suggesting 
for  some  months  that  the  President  should  call 
together  the  Representatives  elected  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  who  would  be  joined  by 
“Conservatives”  from  the  North,  recognize 
them  as  the  House,  and  defend  himself  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Democratic  Senator  Garrett 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  suggested  the  same  thing. 
The  Democratic  Chicago  Times  urged  him  to 
clear  out  Congress  by  military  force.  A Dem- 
ocratic Representative  elected  in  Virginia,  Mr. 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  in  an  address  before  a col- 
lege some  weeks  since,  informed  his  audience 
that  “we  were  on  the  eve  of  another  bloody 
revolution.”  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  formerly  a Dem- 
iT\qcf  tiq  Renr^eptative  from  Ohio,  then  a dele- 
Convention,  where  he  said 
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ought  to  be  brought  to  the  same  block  togeth- 
er,” and  now  an  eminent  “ Conservative"  of 
Tammany  Hall,  announced  upon  the  4th  of 
July  that  unless  moderate  and  judicious  states- 
manship should  intervene,  by  which  he  meant 
unless  Representatives  from  the  late  rebel 
States  were  promptly  admitted,  there  will  be 
civil  war  more  terrible  and  atrocious  than  that 
just  ended.  The  Democratic  New  York  World, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  declared  that  if  the 
votes  of  the  late  rebel  States  for  President  in 
1868  should  be  refused  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  when,  if  admitted,  they  would 
elect  the  Democratic  candidate,  “his  right 
would  be  asserted  by  arms,” 

And  when,  after  this  plain  declaration  from 
all  parts  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  in  a cer- 
tain contingency  they  meant  to  begin  a worre 
war  than  that  which  they  have  just  waged 
against  the  Government,  Mr.  Boutwell  said 
a few  days  since  that  the  loyal  country  ought 
to  be  warned  and  prepare  for  the  emergency, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond  announces  that  the 
Radicals  are  plotting  civil  war ; and  the  New 
York  World  piously  thanks  the  gentleman, 
whom  it  had  said  a day  or  two  before  had  lost 
all  consideration  and  influence  whatever,  for 
the  startling  information,  and  begs  the  Presi- 
dent to  “ stop  these  revolutionists  in  their  hell- 
ish work!” 

Is  it  this  declared  warlike  intention  of  the 
Democratic  party  or  the  resistance  to  it  which 
Mr.  Raymond  disapproves  ? If  the  open  dec- 
laration of  the  World  and  other  Democratic 
authorities  that,  in  a certain  contingency,  force 
should  be  invoked  did  not  alarm  him,  why  is 
he  so  appalled  by  the  assertion  that  such  force 
ought  to  be  resisted? 

As  for  the  World,  it  holds  that  the  late  rebel 
States  have  never  lost  any  rights  in  the  Union. 
They  had  then  the  same  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent in  1864  that  they  have  until  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  right  now.  And  if  the  Southern 
Democrats  had  stopped  fighting  loyal  men  long 
enough  to  vote  for  their  most  friendly  foe, 
M'Clellan,  are  we  to  understand  that,  if 
enough  Democratic  votes  could  have  been  add- 
ed in  the  North  to  elect  him,  his  right  would 
have  been  asserted  by  arms  ? 

The  only  civil  war  which  this  country  has 
ever  known  was  waged  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  supported,  as  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond 
informed  us  in  a recent  speech,  by  the  North- 
ern wing.  To  save  slavery  the  Democracy 
plunged  the  country  into  war.  To  save  the 
spirit  of  slavery  they  would  sink  it  into  Mexi- 
can anarchy.  They  threaten  that  if  they  can 
not  have  their  way  in  the  coming  elections 
there  will  be  war.  But  they  threaten  a people 
who  have  not  shown  themselves  afraid  either 
of  war  or  the  rumor  of  war — a people  who  for 
the  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  Democratic 
party  in  every  light  of  infamy ; who  have  placed 
their  heel  upon  its  copper  head,  and  will  keep 
it  there  until  the  last  feeble  hiss  escapes. 


A VERMONT  SENATOR. 

Vermont  has  many  sons  who  would  serve 
her  well  in  the  United  States  Senate ; but  there 
is  one  honorably  known  to  the  whole  country 
for  varied  public  service ; for  remarkable  and 
universal  scholarship ; for  the  utmost  modesty 
and  purity  of  life  and  character ; for  peculiar 
familiarity  with  our  political  history,  and  for 
the  soundest  and  most  truly  American  political 
principles.  He  would  bring  to  the  Senate 
knowledge,  experience,  conviction,  and  char- 
acter worthy  and  representative  of  the  true  lib- 
eral conservatism  of  his  State;  and  his  pres- 
ence there  at  this  time,  and  for  the  impending 
questions,  would  be  hailed  with  sincere  pleasure 
by-  the  most  liberal  citizens  of  every  State. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Hon.  Georoe  P. 
Marsh,  now  minister  to  Italy. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MENTAL  EXER- 
CISE ON  HEALTH. 


This  is  the  natural  and  rational  view  of  the  mat-  ' 
ter.  The  Creator  could  never  have  designed  that 
the  soul,  which  he  has  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  body,  should,  in  its  legitimate  activities,  do 
damage  to  that  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
consonance  with  what  we  ordinarily  see  of  the 
works  of  the  Deity  that  mind  and  body  should  be 
of  mutual  benefit.  Indeed  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  they  do  exert  genial  influences  upon 
each  other. 

This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  not  only  of  what  directly  concerns 
sentiment  and  feeling,  but  also  of  what  may  be 
called  purely  intellectual  operations ; for  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  intellectual  acquisition,  and  this  will, 
like  the  more  positive  emotions,  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  body.  And  if  the  knowledge  acquired  be 
connected  directly  with  the  labor  which  is  per- 
formed, it  will  strip  that  of  its  character  of  drudg- 
ery, and  therefore  substitute  an  enlivening  in  place 
of  a depressing  influence.  Even  that  knowledge 
which  has  not  this  connection  will  lighten  labor,  by 
the  food  which  it  supplies  for  thought,  and  also  by 
the  consciousness  of  elevr  .ion  of  mind  which  it  gives. 

Suppose  here  are  a hundred  farmers  who. have 
but  little  mental  cultivation,  and  who  therefore 
have  not  an  iota  of  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
business.  The  only  satisfaction  which  they  can 
have  in  their  labor  comes  from  its  results  and  the 
anticipation  of  them,  and  the  labor,  therefore,  must 
be  for  the  most  part  mere  drudgery.  Suppose  an- 
other hundred,  who  work  in  the  same  way  that  the 
first  do,  but  who,  from  the  education  which  they 
have  had,  understand  to  some  good  extent  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  and  vege- 
table physiology.  They  are  interested  in  some- 
thing else  besides  results — the  processes  by  which 
these  are  reached  and  the  influence  of  fertilizers 
upon  them  are  subjects  of  constant  interest  as  they 
watch  the  progress  of  the  vegetation  under  their 
care.  Their  employment  furnishes  them  with  con- 
tinual food  for  thought ; and  their  labor,  thus  digni- 
fied and  rendered  interesting,  is  not  wearisome, 
monotonous  drudgery,  as  it  is  when  performed  with 
little  thought  beyond  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  performance. 

This  latter  company  of  farmers  would  on  anaver- 
age  live  longer  lives  and  have  better  health  than 
the  first  company,  simply  because  their  labor  would 
be  performed  under  more  genial  and  sustaining  in- 
fluences. Indeed,  they  would  do  a greater  amount 
of  labor  than  the  uncultivated  and  unthinking,  for 
there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  system  when  it 
works  cheerily  than  when  it  performs  an  unwel- 
come task. 

Suppose  farther,  that  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
an  intelligent  farmer  understand  all  the  chemistiy 
concerned  in  the  dairy,  the  composition  of  milk, 
its  character  as  nutriment — capable  of  supplying 
material  for  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body, 
and,  besides  this,  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  and 
other  allied  subjects,  in  common  with  the  farmer 
himself,  how  would  their  labor  be  lightened,  and 
how  would  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  pleasure 
produce  a genial  influence  which  could  not  fail  of 
promoting  health!  And  in  the  rest  of  evening, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  how  would  the 
intelligent  conversation  of  such  a family  add  to  the 
benefit  of  that  rest  by  giving  it  the  character  of  an 
agreeable  diversion ! 

What  we  have  said  of  farming  is  true  also  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  If  the  mechanic  understand  the 
principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  art  he  has  an 
interest  in  his  work  which  the  mere  drudge  has 
not.  His  work  is  not  simply  skillful  manipulation 
—the  mind  does  not  merely  think  enough  to  guide 
the  hand,  but  is  busy  with  thought  either  on  the 
principles  involved  in  the  work,  or  on  some  other 
subject,  and  this  agreeable  occupation  of  the  mind 
lightens  the  toil.  Then  too,  if  mechanics  generally 
were  properly  educated,  and  their  families  also,  how 
much  would  the  consequent  intelligent  conversation 
of  the  family  and  the  social  circle  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  therefore  benefit  their  physical  as 
well  as  mental  and  moral  condition ! 

The  education  which  we  have  supposed  is  far 
from  being  an  impossibility.  It  is  within  the  range 
of  our  common  schools.  If  the- time  which  is  now 
absolutely  lost  in  loading  the  memory  with  words 
and  forms  of  expression  and  processes,  that  are  not 
understood,  were  spent  in  teaching  about  the  com- 
mon things  with  which  the  pupil  will  have  to  do 
most  in  after-liiu,  such  as  air,  water,  light,  heat, 
mechanics,  chemical  changes,  vegetation,  etc.,  just 
such  mechanics  and  fanners  as  wo  have  spoken  of 
would  abound  in  the  community,  and  this  change 
in  education  would,  we  have  not  a doubt,  add  to  the 
health  of  these  classes  and  to  their  average  length 
of  life. 


It  is  a common  idea  that  it  is  no  matter  how  lit- 
tle the  mind  is  exercised  so  far  as  health  is  con- 
cerned, and  many  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the 
nearer  a man  comes  to  being  a boor  in  intellect  the 
better  is  his  chance  on  the  whole  for  long  life.  For 
it  is  supposed  that  mental  culture  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  physical,  and  that  there  must  be  in 
education  a sacrifice  more  or  less  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  high- 
er. That  there  is  such  a sacrifice  very  commonly 
in  education  we  admit,  but  we  do  not  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that 
education,  that  is,  mental  exercise,  may  and  should 
be  so  managed,  even  in  the  case  of  the  hard  student, 
as  to  contribute  to  physical  development — that  bet- 
ter health,  or,  in  other  words,  a better  condition  of 
the  system,  may  be  obtained  with  an  active  and 
cultivated  mind  than  with  a boorish  one. 

Let  us  be  understood  on  this  point.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  more  active  the  mind  is  the  better  will 
be  the  physical  condition.  But  we  do  sav,  as  we 
said  in  relation  to  muscular  exercise  in  a previous 
article,  that  a certain  amount,  of  mental  exercise  is 
necessary  to  the  best  condition  of  the  system,  that 
is,  to  its  highest  and  most  confirmed  health,  and 
then,  beyond  this,  the  exercise  can  be  extended  in 
the  case  "of  the  student,  as.  with  muscular  exercise 
inthecaseofthela^iQtjot^etfimlft-yrhich  will  nizf 

not  be  inconsistent  with  the  best  condition  of  the  uuu??ced 
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BARBAEA  FE1ETCHIE. 

The  beautiful  poem  by  Whittier  which  we 
copied  last  week  to  accompany  the  portrait  of 
Barbara  Frietciue  was  originally  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  should  have  been  credit- 
ed to  that  periodical. 


DIVERSITY  OF 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

July  18: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  called  up  the  bill  to  fund 
the  public  debt.  The  first  and  second  sections,  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  issue  five  per  cent, 
bonds  were  stricken  out. — The  death  of  Senator  Lane  was 
announced. 

In  the  House,  the  contested  election  case  of  Koontz  and 
Coffroth,  from  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  np  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. — The 
revised  Tariff  bill  was  considered  and  passed  under  the 
operation  of  the  previous  question  by  a large  majority- 
yeas  88,  nays  34  The  28th  of  July  was  fixed  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

July  19: 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  directing  the  President  to  place 
$50,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  Maine,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  bv  the  late  terrible  fire  at  Portland, 
was  passed,  22  to  18  — The  bill  for  the  funding  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  passed.— Mr.  Trumbull  offered  a resolution  to 
recognize  the  State  Government  of  Tennessee,  and  an- 
1 that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  had  just  rati- 
Constitution. ! Auieiulmeut. 


i the  House,  a hill  granting  lands  to  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  in  California  to  Portland  in  Oregon  was 
passed.— Mr.  Shellaberger  called  up  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  charges  made  by  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling, 
in  his  place,  against  Provost  Marshal  General  Frv  and  his 
Bureau.  The  report  wholly  exonerates  Mr.  Conkling,  and 
severely  condemns  Mr.  Fry.  It  was  adopted  with  only 
four  dissenting  votes. 

July  20:  . 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  bill,  which  was  agreed  to,  after  considerable 
debate  on  the  provision  that  no  compensation  be  given  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  the  United  States  Minister  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

In  the  House,  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of 
Tennessee  was  adopted,  125  to  12.  The  following  mem- 
bers voted  nay — Alley,  Benjamin,  Boutwell,  Eliot,  Higby, 
Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  Loan,  M‘Clurg,  Paine,  Williams. 
July  21 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
back  the  House  joint  resolution  declaring  Tennessee  en- 
titled to  representation  in  Congress  with  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a substitute  which  briefly  alluded  to  the 
several  steps  taken  by  that  State  toward  reconstruction, 
and  which  had  paved  the  way  for  its  restoration.  Mr. 
Sherman  objected  to  the  substitute,  saying  it  would  prob- 
ably be  vetoed  by  the  President.  Mr.  Trumbull  support- 
'd the  substitute.  After  debate  the  substituted  preamble 
vas  rejected,  but  a change  was  made  in  the  body  of  the 
resolution  which  will  send  it  back  to  the  House.  The 
vote  was  28  to  4,  Messrs.  Sumner,  Brown,  Buckalew,  and 
M‘Dougall  voting  against  it. 

In  the  House,  the  Rousseau  case  being  under  discussion, 
that  gentleman  made  a protest  against  the  spirit  which  he 
said  had  been  manifested  toward  him  in  debate.  He  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  conduct  toward  Mr.  Grinnell,  and 
said  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  his 
resignation  as  a member  of  the  House.  He  was  then 
called  before  the  bar  of  the  House  and  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker. — A resolution  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
it  be  to  the  2d  of  October,  and  then,  if  not  otherwise  or- 
dered, to  adjourn  to  the  1st  of  December,  was  adopted. 
July  23 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  Civil  Appropriation  bill  being  taken 
up,  the  amendment  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pay 
out  of  the  commutation  draft  fund,  for  every  slave  belong- 
ing to  loyal  men  enlisted,  not  to  exceed  $300  each,  was 
adopted.  An  amendment  increasing  the  pay  of  clerks  in 
the  State  Department  twenty  per  cent,  was  adopted.  An 
amendment  abolishing  the  mission  to  Greece  was  adopted. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Cholera  has  broken  out  on  the  steamer  San  Salvador , 
which  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  18th  of  July  with  500  re- 
cruits for  the  Seventh  Regulars.  There  were  28  cases 
among  them  and  3 deaths  during  the  voyage.  One  death 
occurred  after  arriving  at  Tybee  bar,  and  one  or  two  after 
the  troops  had  landed  at  Tybee  Island.  There  was  no 
sickness  among  the  cabin  passengers,  but  the  steamer  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  quarantine  15  days. 

Some  emigrants  from  Texas  reached  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  ICth,  and  report  considerable  disorder  in  soci- 
ety there,  because  of  the  increasing  predominance  of  the 
rebel  element.  Loyal  citizens  find  it  difficult  to  live  in 
peace. 

In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  was  ratified,  July  19,  by  a vote  of 
43  to  18.  Governor  Brownlow  sent  the  following  tele- 
graphic dispatch  to  Washington: 

NiSHTlLL*,  Tknnkssek,  Thursday , July  19—19  M. 

To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

My  compliments  to  the  President.  We  have  carried 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  in  the  House.  Vote  43  to 
18,  two  of  his  tools  refusing  to  vote. 

W.  G.  Bbownlow. 

Senator  Lane  having  died,  and  Senator  Pomeroy’s  term 
expiring  with  the  present  session,  the  next  Kansas  Legis- 
lature must  elect  two  Senators  to  fill  their  places. 

A dispatch  jeceived  from  the  Governor  of  Kansas  an- 
nounces that  Major  E.  G.  Ross,  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  United  States  Senator  for  that 
State,  in  the  place  of  the  late  James  H.  Lane. 

The  Commonwealth  newspaper  announces  that  George 
Peabody  intends  to  bestow  $50,000  each  upon  Harvard, 
Amherst,  and  Williams  Colleges  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  upon  Boston  for  homes  for  the  poor. 

The  death  record  last  week  ran  np  to  1128,  as  noted  in 
the  Burial  Permit  Book  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

The  London  Times  special  correspondent  gives  a graph- 
ic account  of  the  great  battle  of  Sadowa  as  seen  from 
the  tower  of  Kiiniggratz.  The  Prussians  evidently  risked 
more  than  the  Austrians,  for  they  incurred  the  chance  of 
being  annihilated  if  they  failed,  as  they  never  could  suc- 
ceed in  withdrawing  their  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
through  the  mountain  passes  and  defiles  by  which  they 
had  entered  Bohemia.  Benedek,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a safe  retreat  open  behind  him  when  the  worst  came,  and, 
thanks  to  his  splendid  cavalry,  was  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  Dr.  Russell’s  narrative  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
density  of  the  smoke  did  not  obscure  the  whole  field  of 
action  in  such  a way  as  to  account  for  the  Prussians  turning 
the  Austrian  flank  without  being  seen.  Between  11.30 
and  12  o’clock  the  Austrians  were,  to  all  intents,  suc- 
cessful on  the  centre  and  on  its  flanks,  although  the  fury 
ot  the  cannonade  and  the  incessant  rattle  of  musketry  all 
along  the  front  from  the  front  of  Nechanitz  to  the  plateau 
beyond  Klum  attested  the  severity  of  the  struggle  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Prussians.  At  one  o’clock  the 
Prussians,  however,  recovered  some  of  the  ground  on  the 
right.  Then  as  the  Austrian  left  and  centre  gained  ground 
the  right  yielded,  and  column  after  column  of  Prussians 
came  upon  the  ridge  firing  ns  they  advanced,  while  their 
guns  on  the  flanks  swept  the  slowly  retreating  but  not  dis- 
orderly Austrians  with  shrapnel  and  shell. 

“ It  was  now  near  two  o’clock.  On  the  left  and  centre 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  Prussians 
were  all  but  beaten.  It  seemed  as  if  a charge  en  masse 
of  the  horse  deployed  tor  miles  on  the  plateau  could  roll 
up  their  centre  on  their  left,  or  crumMe  the  left  into 
pieces.  The  Prussians  in  the  centre  made  another  grand 
effort.  The  movements  of  the  Austrians  from  the  right 
centre  to  oppose  the  last  effort  of  the  Prussians  increased 
the  open  interval  between  the  centre  and  the  extreme 
right  retiring  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  river,  but  the 
Austrians  did  not  perceive  it,  or  if  they  did  could  not  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  the  enemy  along  the  plateau  by  the 
big  tree  toward  Klum.  The  Austrian  right  and  reserves 
become  more  unsteady,  but  their  artillery  contests  every 
foot  of  ground.  Suddenly  a spattering  of  musketry  breaks 
out  of  the  trees  and  houses  of  Klum  right  down  on  the 
Austrian  gunners  and  on  the  columns  of  infantry  drawn 
np  on  the  slopes  below.  The  gunners  fall  on  all  sides— 
their  holies  are  disabled — the  fire  increases  in  intensity — 
the  Prussians  on  the  ridge  press  on  over  the  plateau : this 
is  an  awful  catastrophe — two  columns  of  Austrians  are  led 
against  the  village,  but  they  can  not  stand  the  fire,  and 
after  three  attempts  to  carry  it  retreat,  leaving  the  hill- 
side covered  with  the  fallen.  It  is  a terrible  moment  I 
The  Prussians  see  their  advantage;  they  here  get  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  position.  In  vain  the  Btaff-officers  fly 
to  the  reserves  and  hasten  to  get  back  some  of  the  artil- 
lery from  the  front  The  dark-blue  regiments  multiply  on 
all  sides,  and  from  their  edges  roll  perpetually  sparkling 
musketry.  Their  guns  hurry  up,  and  from  the  slope  take 
both  the  Austrians  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  reserves 
in  flank.  They  spread  away  to  the  woods  near  the  Prague 
road  and  fire  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  gunnera.  Thus 
a wedge  growing  broader  and  driven  in  more  deeply  every 
instant  was  forced  into  the  very  body  of  the  Austrian 
army, separating  it  at  the  heart  and  dividing  its  left  and 
centre  from  the  right.  The  tboops  in  Hip  centre  and  left 

■e  dismayed  at  hearing  the  enemy's  guns  in  their  rear, 
_.id  are  soon  exposed  to  the  fire  which  most  of  all  destroys 
the  morale  of  soldiers  already  shaken  by  surprise.  The 
right,  previously  broken  up  and  discomfited,  ’ ■ ‘J-*1"-1 


the  Prague  road  in  something  like  confusion,  and  spread 
alarm  among  the  reserves  of  the  centre  and  left.  The  reg- 
ular lines  of  the  columns  below  are  gradually  bulging  out, 
and  are  at  last  swallowed  up  in  disordered  multitude.  Of- 
ficers gallop  about  trying  to  restore  order.  Some  regiments 
hold  together,  though  they  are  losing  men  in  heaps  every 
instant.  The  left  wing  is  arrested  in  its  onward  progress. 
The  Prussian  generals  in  front  of  them  and  on  the  centre, 
seeing  their  enemy  waver,  throw  their  battalions  against 
them  and  encourage  their  artillery  to  fresh  efforts,  but  the 
formidable  Austrian  cavalry  prevents  any  hasty  or  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  right, 
whom  long-continued  fighting  and  heavy  losses  must  hare 
somewhat  enervated.” 

Even  then  Dr.  Rnssell  (and  in  this  opinion  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times  concurs)  thinks  that  a dash- 
ing charge  of  Austrian  cavalry  might  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  ; but  the  cavalry  were  not  called  on  for 
this  service,  and  were  used  merely  to  prevent  the  retreat 
from  becoming  a rout.  A combination  of  recklessness  and 
slowness  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  too  much  reliance 
on  the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  left,  neglt  rt  to  protect 
Klum,  and  the  disadvantage  of  generals  having  to  carry 
out  orders  of  which  they  did  not  understand  the  scope  and 
import,  Benedek  having  confided  his  plans  only  to  the 
chief  of  his  staff,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  sources  of 
Austrian  weakness.  It  appears  also  that  they  really  were 
outnumbered  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  Silesian  army  to  the  support  of  the  Prussian  army  of 
the  Elbe  was  the  decisive  stroke  of  the  day. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Russell’s  account  that  the  needle- 
gun  was  of  very  little  avail  in  the  battle,  the  country  not 
being  favorable  to  its  use.  vbout  250,000  troops  were  en- 
gaged on  the  Prussian  side,  aud  the  Austrians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  almost  an  equal  number.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  1500  guns  were  in  action,  of  which  750 
were  Prussian.  The  Pnissians  say  that  eight  of  the  enemy 
fell  for  every  man  they  lost ; but  each  side  must  have  suf- 
fered terribly.  The  woods  offered  shelter  to  the  Austri- 
ans, and  saved  them,  in  some  degree,  from  the  needle- 
gun,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Austrian  artillery  told 
very  severely  on  the  Prussians.  The  Thirty  - seventh 
Prussian  Regiment  went  into  the  wood  above  Sadowa 
nearly  3000  strong,  with  ninety  officers,  and  came  out  on 
the  further  side  with  only  two  officers  and  between  300 
and  400  men  standing  ; all  the  rest  were  killed  or  wounded. 

It  still  remains  doubtful  whether  Napoleon’s  mediation 
will  be  successful  in  preventing  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Inspite  of  Napoleon's  intimation  that  Venetia,  being 
now  French  territory,  could  no  longer  be  used  by  the  Ital- 
ians as  a basrfof  operations  against  Austria,  Cialdini 
crossed  the  Po  July  8,  and  the  entire  Italian  army  is  push- 
ing forward  against  the  Austrian  positions.  Austria  has 
evacuated  Venetia,  but  still  retains  her  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses. 

A Florence  telegram  of  July  10,  evening,  says:  “In 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Po,  and  the  successive 
movements  made  by  General  < 'ialdini’s  army,  the  Aus- 
trians abandoned  Rovigo  last  night.  They  previously 
blew  up  all  the  works  and  fortifications  defending  the 
town,  and  the  Tete  de  Pont  on  the  Adige,  and  also  burned 
the  bridges.  The  next  morning  the  Austrians  made  a re- 
connoissance  in  strong  force,  with  artillery,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lendone.  They  were  driven  back  with  the  bayo- 
nets by  the  Garihaldians  as  far  as  the  La  Azzo,  which 
place  was  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  Garibaldi  was  pre- 
sent, but  had  to  remain  in  a carriage  in  consequence  of 
his  wound.  Garibaldi  had  been  wounded  in  an  attack  on 
Monte  Suello,  July  3.  The  chief  doctor  of  the  volunteer 
staff  reports  that  it  is  “a  perforating  wound  by  a small 
ball  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  left  thigh."  The  dis- 
tance between  the  points  at  which  the  ball  entered  and 
passed  out  is  about  four  inches. 

The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  have  not  arrested  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  into  Austria.  The  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  forms  the  tfte-d'armie  of  the  in- 
vading force,  is,  according  to  the  Prussian  telegrams,  al- 
ready far  beyond  Pardubitz,  and  within  a short  distance 
of  Vienna. 

The  Time 8 gives  the  following  as  the  conditions  at- 
tached by  the  Italian  Government  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon : 

First,  If  Venetia  is  reded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
final  transfer  must  be  made  by  Austria,  hampered  by  no 
conditions  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Second,  That  the  question  of  the  District  of  Trent  should 
be  recognized  as  one  to  be  discussed. 

The  Prussian  conditions  contained  in  the  letter  of  Prince 
Reuse  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

The  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  exclusive  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Confederation  by  Prussia. 

The  diplomatic  representation  of  Germany  abroad,  and 
the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  the  Duchies  and  part  of  the 
territory  already  occupied. 

The  following  are  the  basis  of  the  negotiations  suggest- 
ed by  France,  and  communicated  to  Count  von  Goltz  and 
Prince  Mette.nich,  by  whom  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna : 

The  Germanic  Confederation  to  be  dissolved  and  an- 
other confederation  to  be  established,  of  which  neither 
Prussia  nor  Austria  should  form  a park 
No  territorial  cession  to  be  demanded  of  Austria. 

The  abandonment  by  the  latter  of  her  rights  on  the 
Duchies,  and  to  replace  the  war  indemnity  at  first  de- 
manded by  Prussia. 

Prussia  to  incorporate  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hesse  Cassel, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Brunswick.  The  population  of  the 
Prussian  Kingdom  would  thereby  be  raised  to  25,000,000 
— the  Rhine  to  constitute  the  western  frontier  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Province  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse  to  serve 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  sovereigns  dispossessed  by  the 
war. 

An  exchange  of  territory  to  take  place  between  Baden 
and  Bavaria,  which  would  give  the  former  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate;  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  the 
Duchies  of  Saxe,  to  conclude  military  conventions  with 
Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Landau  to  choose  whether 
they  shall  belong  to  France  or  Baden,  and  population  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Sarre  to  choose  between  France  and  the 
new  Rhenish  sovereigns. 

The  Florence  journals  of  the  10th  assert  that  Prussia 
had  declined  the  proposed  armistice. 

The  same  journals  announce  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  officially  declared  to  the  Italian  Cabinet  that 
Italy  can  not  accept  an  armistice  which,  being  based 
upon  the  cession  of  Venetia,  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
separately  concluded  peace,  and  would  disengage  to  the 
detriment  of  Prussia  and  to  the  advantage  of  Austria  the 

150.000  men  stationed  in  Venetia. 

It  seems  that  the  Austrians  are  not  so  morally  prostrate 

after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  ns  was  expected.  We  hear  from 
Vienna  that  they  still  hope  to  conquer  the  Pnissians  if  the 
negotiations  for  an  armistice  should  fail,  and  that  the 
Government  is  quite  determined  not  to  make  any  humili- 
ating concessions.  The  Emperor  has  declared  that  “he 
must  he  driven  back  as  far  as  Belgrade  before  he  will  con- 
sent to  make  peace  with  the  Prussians  so  long  as  they  re- 
main on  Austrian  soil,"  and  this  feeling  is  shared  by  a 
very  large  and  influential  section  of  the  population  in  the 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Bohemia.  Nor  is  the  confidence 
of  the  Austrians  quite  ungrounded,  for  they  have  still  a 
very  formidable  force  at  their  disposal.  The  army  of  the 
North,  diminished  as  it  is,  still  consists  of  150,000  men, 
including  some  splendid  cavalry  regiments  which  have 
not  suffered  at  all.  Then  there  are  the  troops  now  em- 
ployed on  garrison  duty,  which  number  50,000  men,  and 
the  reserves,  constituting  100,000  more.  From  Italy  the 
following  force  will  become  available  now  that  Venetia 
has  been  given  np:  40,000  men  and  300  guns  from  Vero- 
na, 25,000  men  and  150  guns  from  Mantua,  20,000  men 
and  50  guns  from  Legnago,  10,000  men  and  50  guns  from 
Pescbiera,  12,000  men  and  100  guns  from  Venice,  aud 

60.000  men  and  some  hundreds  of  guns  from  the  various 
small  fortresses  and  intrenched  camps  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Thus  Austria  has  still  at  least  400,000 
troops,  well  equipped,  provided  with  strong  reserves,  and 
with  an  artillery  twice  as  strong  as  is  necessary  for  an 
army  of  that  size. 

General  Benedek  has  been  superseded  in  the  chief  com- 
mand by  the  Archduke  Albert. 

Th erOfipat  Qaze&te p£  £1  stance  reports  the  losses  at  the 
battldJifiwiJJatlitttaralltimo:  Officers,  69  killed, 
surprise.  The  ]_  203  woundefi,  33  prisoners,  20  missing.  Total  loss  in  men, 
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SECRET  MEETING  OF  SOUTHERN  UNIONI8TS.-[Sketchei 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

MEETING  OF  UNION  MEN. 

The  Union  men  of  Louisiana  say : ‘ ‘ The  Govern- 
ment has  deserted  us;  Wells,  our  Governor,  has 
crushed  us,  and  General  Canby  has  helped  him  to 
do  it.  When  the  armies  of  the  United  States  occu- 
pied our  State  we  were  encouraged  to  tome  forward 
and  proclaim  ourselves ; needful  elections  were  held, 
and  the  general  result  good  and  faithful  civil  offi- 
cers. 

‘ ' The  people  found  themselves  free  to  vote  as  they 


pleased ; a privilege  seldom  exercised  in  this  section ; 
and  we  rejoiced  in  the  absence  of  the  fearful  power 
of  the  rebellion,  par  excellence  the  poor  man’s  ene- 
my. Now  the  progress  of  reconciliation  has  re- 
turned the  power  to  the  hands  of  the  old  dominant 
slave-owning  class,  the  same  that  has  always  kept 
the  poor  white  man  ignorant  and  useless.  And  now 
they  vote  as  Major  this  or  Colonel  t’other  tells  them 
to.  As  for  the  Union  men  they  are  proscribed,  out- 
lawed ; if  the  Confederacy  had  succeeded,  Jefferson 
Davis  could  not  have  done  worse  for  them.  And 
in  thus  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Union  men  the 


Government  has  not  attracted  an  atom  of  devotion 
or  loyalty  from  those  who  were  lately  rebels.  Con- 
ciliation here  means  neither  the  improvement  of  the 
black  nor  white  race,  but  simply  the  placing  means 
of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  oid  domineering  class 
which  produced  the  rebellion,  and  is  now  only  abid- 
ing the  time  when  it  may  once  more  have  the  power 
to  do  the  country  an  injury.” 

It  was  with  astonishment  that  I found  how  com- 
plete is  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  “Reign 
of  Terror”  for  Southern  Union  men , the  wistful 
glance  at  strangers,  the  constraint  upon  their  speech 


— for  none  dare  to  speak  out  who  wish  to  live  in  the 
South  — with  the  exception  of  those  who  live  in 
large  cities,  where  numbers  make  men  bold.  These, 
and  an  air  of  depression  and  suffering,  are  the  pres- 
ent characteristics  of  the  “native  Unionists.”  In 
some  places,  where  they  arc  few  in  number,  em- 
ployment Is  kept  from  them,  and  covert  insult — 
sometimes  more — is  heaped  upon  them.  Being  in- 
vited to  attend  a meeting  of  them — for  obvious  rea- 
sons I need  not  state  the  precise  spot — I entered  a 
little  house,  where  the  accommodations  were  very 
limited,  and  a look-out  was  kept  in  case  any  chiv- 
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alric  f'^ks  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  to  repeat  ] 
the  little  trick  of  letting  off  their  pistols  through  the 
thin  boards  of  the  house,  and  then  running  away 
in  the  dark;  the  accidental  discharge  ol  iire-arins 
at  nii.  ht  being  a thing  no  one  can  count  on — not  if 
he  is  a Union  man,  certainly. 

The  sketch  gives  but  a faint  idea  of  the  air  of  se- 
crecy  and  distrust  with  which  these  good  fellows 
met.  As  for  the  business  which  brought  them  to- 
gether, it  was  simply  benevolent  and  self-protect- 
ive; but,  being  Union  men,  they  could  not  meet 
openly  without  increasing  the  hatred  against  them, 
and  becoming  objects  for  further  persecution. 

THE  “IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT.” 

In  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  South  such  scenes 
as  this  are  of  occasional  occurrence,  only  failing  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  the  Memphis  slaughter 
by  the  action  of  the  military  authorities. 

This  affair  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, upon  the  battery  at  Charleston,  where  large 
numbers  of  both  whites  and  blacks  were  promenad- 
ing. Some  colored  men  and  boys,  on  the  top  of  a 
mound,  being  boisterous,  were  ordered  away  by  the 
police.  A one-armed  man  among  them  was  abusive, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  for  showing  resistance,  beaten 
till  he  was  covered  with  blood.  This  led  to  excited 
remarks  from  the  populace,  and  in  a short  time  to 
the  throwing  of  brickbats ; the  favorite  weapon  in 
these  little  skirmishes.  The  Provost  Marshal — Cap- 
tain Fields— threw  himself  between  the  combatants, 
and  begging  them  to  desist,  called  upon  them  not  to 
disgrace  Charleston  by  making  it  the  scene  of  a 
Memphis  riot.  The  whites  professed  to  heed  him 
till  he  turned  to  address  the  retreating  negroes,  when 
they  again  commenced  to  throw  brickbats.  “ Take 
care,  you  will  hit  the  Captain !”  said  one.  “That’s 
the  man  I want  to  hit,”  answered  another.  “ Kill 
the  Yankee  son  of  a b— h.”  The  police  arriving  on 
the  double  quick  came  right  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
white  mob  in  the  act  of  throwing,  but  made  no  ef- 
fort to  arrest  one ; pushing  through  them  they  en- 
deavored to  reach  the  negroes,  and  some  were  ar- 
rested. Now  in  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  there 
are  some  very  bad  characters  among  the  blacks.  A 
number  of  these  turbulent  fellows  were  in  the  crowd, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  whites  were  quite  as 
bad,  and  very  desirous  of  battle  with  the  “inferior 
race.”  As  it  was,  one  of  the  white  men  died  of  his 
injuries.  And  the  Charleston  papers  insinuated  that 
the  matter  was  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Prov- 
ost Marshal.  I,  who  was  a spectator,  know  better ; 
with  much  risk  to  himself,  he  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  emeute  till  the  police  came  up,  and  the  resort  to 
fire-arms,  the  usual  result  of  these  brickbat  fights, 
was  prevented. 

As  stated  before  this  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence, 
but  a characteristic  incident;  and  it  requires  but 
little  reflection  to  consider  in  what  condition  the 
South  would  be  if  the  military  influence  should  be 
too  speedily  withdrawn.  A.  R.  W. 


PKINCE  CHRISTIAN  AND 
PRINCESS  HELENA. 

We  give  on  page  484  portraits  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Helena,  third  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  of  Prince  Christian  of  Augusten- 
burg.  These  two  royal  personages  were  united  in 
marriage  on  the  5th  of  July,  instant,  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Princess  Helena  Augusta  Victoria  was  born 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1846,  and  is  therefore  a little 
over  twenty  years  of  age.  Her  husband,  Prince 
Frederick  Christian  Charles,  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  is  considerably 
older,  having  been  bom  on  the  22d  of  January,  1831. 
He  holds,  or  held  until  lately,  a captaincy  in  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Prussian  Uhlans  of  the  Guard. 
He  will  now,  however,  probably  retiro  from  the 
Prussian  service,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  as  it 
is  understood  that  the  Princess  and  her  husband  are 
to  reside  permanently  in  England.  The  Prince  has 
had  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  conferred  upon  him, 
and  has  also  been  made  a Major-General  in  the 
British  Army. 

The  following  description  of  the  marriage  is  tak- 
en from  the  London  Times: 


There  were  few  persons  in  the  chapel  whose  position  en- 
abled them  to  command  a view  of  the  regal  train  as  it 
swept  through  the  long  corridor,  but  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  enjoyed  a spectacle  of  great  magnificence.  The 
corridor  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  giving  ac- 
cess to  all  the  apartments  along  its  route,  and  forming 
a means  of  communication  with  the  distant  Round  Tower. 

This  lengthened  approach,  lined  by  the  Gentlemen-at- 
arms,  with  their  richly-faced  uniforms,  white  plumes,  and 
tall  battle-axes,  formed  a splendid  avenue  for  the  proces- 
i-ion,  which  moved  onward  to  the  notes  of  Beethoven's 
Triumphal  March. 

On  the  first  entry  of  the  royal  party  there  was  a slight 
hesitation  as  to  places,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  absence 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Camukidgk  through  ar 
attack  of  gout,  hut  this  was  speedily  rectified.  Lords 
Sydney  and  Castucbossk,  the  Chamberlain  and  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  employed  the  interval  in  proceeding  to  the 
Red  Room,  from  which  they  returned  with  the  procession 
of  the  bridegroom.  Mendelssohn's  march  from  “ Athalie" 
was  played  as  they  entered  the  chapel.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Christian  wore  the  uniform  of  a Major-Gen- 
eral in  the  British  service,  the  only  member  of  his  suite  in 
a foreign  uniform  being  the  Count  Rantzau,  hi  gentle- 
man of  honor. 

Advancing  to  the  altar-rails  and  making  tw  slight  in- 
clinations, right  and  left,  to  the  Bishops  seated  within,  his 
Royal  Highness  knelt  for  a few  seconds  in  prayer,  and 
then,  rising,  was  presented  to  their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  The  photographs,  as  usual, 
convey  but  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  bridegroom.  He  is  a 
tall,  military-looking  man.  apparently  between  35  and  40 
years  of  age,  with  a good  forehead,  but  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  covered  by  a beard — such  portions  of  the  features 
as  are  visible  wearing  a calm,  determined  expression  that 
never  forsakes  them,  but  appears  to  enter  into  and  influ- 
ence all  his  actions.  / 

There  was  a pause  of  nearly  ten  minutes  before  the  pro- 
cession of  the  bride  made  its  appearance,  also  heralded  by  a 
stately  march,  this  time  taken  from  Handel’s  “ttcipione." 

All  present  rose  as  the  Princess,  supported  by  the  Queen 
and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  entered  the 
chapel ; and  the  members  of  the  different  processions,  whicli 
now  completely  occupied  the  standing-room  in  the  centre 
of  t he  apartment,  proceeded  to  take  up  new  positions,  jn 

The  bride  on  entering  the  chapel  was  visibly  agitated, 
but  regained  composure  upon  reaching  her  place  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  altar,  qn<t,  subsequently  made  tbe 
necessary  responses  wifliW eteftfness  and  audibility  calling  . 
to  mind  the  charm  of  Vpcedoes' irotiT the  throne  in  days  I ( 


ered  with  a long  crape  veil  felling  from  under  a crown  of  ' 
diamonds,  with  necklace  and  diamond  ornaments.  The  I 
Princess  Helena  wore  a wedding-dress  of  rich  white  satin, 
covered  with  Honiton  point  lace,  and  trimmed  with  bou- 
quets of  orange  blossom  and  myrtle,  under  a white  satin  1 
train,  lined  with  white  glace  and  trimmed  round  with 
Honiton  lace,  mixed  with  cordona  of  orange  blossom  and 
myrtle.  Wedding-wreath  of  orange  blossom  and  myrtle 
under  & splendid  veil  of  Honiton  lace.  The  pattern  of  the 
lace  was  an  elegant  design  in  ivy,  rose,  and  myrtle. 

The  service  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Primate.  The 
Queen,  in  person,  gave  away  the  bride,  responding  to  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  Primate  with  a gesture  full  of  dig- 
nity and  determination. 

The  ceremony  over,  the'.bride  was  warmly  embraced  „ 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  her  Royal  Highness  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  White  Drawing-room,  the  royal  procession 
accompanying  and  attending  them,  and  in  presence  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  :hurch  the  registry  of  the  marriage  w 
attested  in  due  form. 


HONEY. 

Cheeks  as  brown  as  chestnuts  could  not  blush, 
of  course.  At  least  not  visibly,  but  as  Honey  stood 
there,  her  kinky  head  dropped  down,  two  dimples 
framing  her  full  mouth,  and  her  eyes  just  glimmer- 
ing under  their  veiling  fringes,  it  was  as  plain  that 
she  blushed  as  if  you  cou!  I Lave  seen  her  do  it. 
She  tugged  at  the  corner  of  her  white  apron  first, 
and  then  chewed  it ; she  wriggled  her  fat  shoulders 
and  tried  to  get  away,  but  Sam  held  her  fast. 

1 ‘ Can’t  go  jes  yet,  Honey ; couldn’t  let  ye.  Dere 
an’t  no  time  like  de  present.  Dere’s  a question  4 
want  to  ask  ye.” 

“Dunno  what  it  kin  be,”  said  Honey,  knowing 
well.  ♦ 

“Jes  only  whether  you  don’t  like  me  a little, 
Honey?” 

“Dere  now!  No,  of  course  not!” 

“Don’t  b’lieve  it,  Honey.” 

“ Dunno  why  you  should  presumptionate  I do.” 

“ Well,  Honey,  ’cause  I'm  so  berry  fond  o’  you." 

Honey  relented  a little. 

“You  see,”  said  Sam,  holding  her  fast  still, 
“ Massa  telled  me  some  time  ago  to  pick  out  a gal  I 
liked,  and  dere  an’t  no  gal  I like  but  you.  You’s 
jes  de  purtiest  and  smartest  in  dese  parts,  and  ef 
you’ll  marry  me  you  sha’n’t  nebber  repent  it;  far  as 
I kin  I’ll  make  you  happy,  Ilonev.” 

And  then  his  voice  fell  a little,  for  at  that  instant 
it  crossed  the  chattel’s  mind  that  a man  who  did  not 
even  own  himself,  who  never  could  own  even  his 
children,  might  find  it  a little  hard  to  make  his  wife 
happy  under  some  circumstances. 

Honey  just  then  only  thought  of  him.  She  lifted 
her  great  seal-brown  eyes  and  gave  him  a look  and 
dropped  them  again.  Sam  put  his  arm  a little  fur- 
ther around  her  waist. 

“ Honey,  if  you  will,  Massa’ll  give  us  a reg’lar 
weddin’.  He  said  he  would,  and  you  dunno  how 
glad  I’ll  be.  ’Pears  like  I shouldn’t  take  no  heart 
in  nuthin’  ef  you  liked  Dill  best.” 

“ I don’t  lie  Bill  a bit,”  said  Honey. 

“Then  you’ll  like  me ?” 

“Oh,  go  way!”  said  Honey,  ‘ ‘ ’spect  I’ll  hab  to 
say  so  jes  to  be  shet  of  ye !” 

And  then  Sam  kissed  her,  and  Honey  tried  to 
laugh,  and  made  a little  open-palmed  slap  at  him, 
and  ended  by  hiding  her  head  in  his  dandy  waist- 
coast  and  crying  there  like  a baby.  She  hardly 
knew  why  herself. 

The  next  minute  a bell  rung,  a voice  was  heard, 
and  both  flew  to  answer  the  summons.  Sam  was 
Mr.  Brusle’s  own  man.  Honey,  old  Mrs.  Brusle’s 
waiting-woman.  Both  had  been  pampered  and 
petted.  Both  possessed  extensive  wardrobes,  both 
were  as  handsome  as  they  could  be,  being  black. 
Taking  a fashionable  view  of  matters  one  might 
have  said  that  Sam  was  an  exceedingly  desirable 
parti,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  Honey  could  not  have 
done  better.  Some  jest  of  this  kind  passed  from 
mother  to  son  when  the  matter  was  spoken  of  at  the 
breakfast-table.  Mrs.  Brusle  gave  Honey  a white 
dress.  Young  Mr.  Brusle  tossed  Sam  a suit  which 
had  graced  a fashionable  ball-room  with  its  pres- 
ence. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Huile  was  invited  to  dine  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony,  and  after- 
ward there  were  congratulations  and  feasting  in  the 
kitchen. 

“ Those  Northerners  talk  of  our  cruelty  to  our 
slaves,  ’ ’ said  Mrs.  Brusle,  as  she  waved  her  gorgeous 
fan  softly  to  and  fro,  sitting  between  her  son  and 
the  divine,  on  the  veranda ; “ but  I fancy  they  don’t 
trouble  themselves  about  their  servants  as  we  do. 
I’ve  really  exerted  myself  to  please  Honey.”  And 
the  Rev.  Huile  patted  his  lips  with  his  cambric 
kerchief  and  laughed  softly,  partly  in  sympathy 
with  the  lady,  partly  in  derision  of  the  fancies  i& 
the  North. 

“ The  Chinese,  you  know,  think  all  other  nations 
barbarians,  my  dear  lady,”  he  said,  “and  we  hu- 
mor their  fancies  and  buy  their  fans.  Let  us  have 
the  same  charity  for  the  Yankees  and  their  absurdi- 
ties !”  and  he  sipped  his  lemonade.  Young  Brusle 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  lips  to  say : 

“ They  should  ask  the  niggers  themselves  wheth- 
er we  are  bad  masters.  Hark  to  that ! You  don’t 
hear  any  thing  like  it  in  a Yankee  factory.” 

And  in  the  pause  a great  chorus  of  laughter  swept 
across  the  court-yard  from  the  kitchen. 

Just  then,  certainly,  it  would  have  been  a safe 
question  to  put.  Ole  Missus  seemed  to  her  slaves 
a piece  of  pure  perfection ; Massa  Charles  the  best 
master  on  earth.  Work  was  light,  food  good,  no- 
body had  been  sold  for  years— and  here  was  a wed- 
ding and  a feast,  and  dancing  and  a fiddle ! 

Honey  thought  of  nothing  further;  Sam  harl  a 
kind  of  vague,  troubled  remembrance  that  Honey 
was  not  as  entirely  his  as  a freeman’s  wife  would 
have  been,  but  he  danced  it  off  in  a double  shuffle, 
and  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  not  perfectly  con- 
tent. 

“As  happy  as  a clam,  Massa,  t’ank  you!”  he 
said,  when  questioned  by  that  gentleman.  “ Neb- 
ber ’spec  to  be  no  happier  toder  side  o’  Jordan! 
Jes  wish  one  t’ing,  Massa  Charlie!” 

^pWhat  is  it,  Sam  ?” 

was  two  years  Massa  Charlie’s  senior,  and, 

his  own  man,  privileged. 

""’wish,”  he  said,  brushing  his  master’s  hair 


artistically,  and  stepping  back  to  get  a better  view 
of  the  general  effect,  “dat  young  Massa  would  find 
out  some  purty  young  lady  fur  to  be  his  lady,  and 
be  jes  as  happy  as  me— wid  all  respec  to  de  differ- 
ence o’  de  persition.” 

“Perhaps  I shall  some  day',  Sam,”  said  Massa 
Charlie,  “if  your  connubial  bliss  continues,  and 
you  assure  me  of  the  fact.” 

And  Sam,  still  brushing,  made  his  best  how,  and 
treasured  the  expression,  “connubial  bliss,”  as  a 
very  fine  one,  to  be  repeated  on  the  first  suitable 
occasion. 

Meanwhile  Massa  Charlie  had  his  own  little  affair 
under  consideration.  It  was  a troublesome  one,  too. 
There  were  rivals  to  fear,  and  parents  to  win  over. 
Grace  Gordon  was  an  heiress  and  a beauty— such  a 
beauty  as  one  does  not  often  meet ; and  though  the 
Brusles  were  rich  in  land  and  “niggers,”  the  Gor- 
dons boasted  far  more  bank-stock,  and  were  alto- 
gether better  off.  Then,  years  before,  two  great- 
grandfathers had  quarreled,  and  the  quarrel  had 
flung  its  shadow  down  even  to  the  present  day , so 
that  young  Oakum  had  actually  booked  a bet,  laid 
with  young  Carman,  that  Brusle  would  have  to  give 
up  marrying  Grace  Gordon;  while  Charlie’s  mo- 
ther, between  her  pride  and  her  love  for  her  son, 
outwardly  opposed  and  secretly  abetted  the  union. 

But  Charlie  had  one  important  personage  in  his 
favor — the  girl  herselt.  His  great  black  eyes  and 
brown  cheek,  where  a flush  of  scarlet  lay  when  he 
spoke  to  her ; his  voice,  veiy  musical  and  mellow, 
and  a certain  frank  way,  all  his  owu,  had  won  the 
blonde  belle’s  heart.  She  tormented  him  a while ; 
then,  seeing  him  grieve,  relented ; then  coquetted 
again ; and  finally,  entrapped  into  a moonlight  walk 
and  a sentimental  mood,  yielded  to  Charlie’s  woo- 
ing, and  promised  to  be  his — his,  as  a free  man’s 
wife  may  be,  owned  so  entirely  that  only  God  has 
any  greater  right  than  he  to  the  woman  on  whose 
finger  he  has  placed  the  wedding-ring. 

And  at  last,  alter  some  opposition,  the  course  of 
true  love  began  to  run  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Brusle  called  on  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  the  two 
families  dined  together.  The  betrothal  was  a set- 
tled thing. 

A great  difference,  of  course,  between  a well- 
bred  gentleman  of  good  old  family  and  an  exqui- 
sitely lovely  lady  fitted  for  his  mate  and  “a  couple 
of  niggers.”  But  when  Honey,  in  the  idle  time  of 
twilight,  found  herself  with  Sam,  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  his  eyes  looking  into  hers,  she  used  to  ask : 

“Sam,  do  you  reckon  Massa  Charlie  and  Miss 
Grace  is  jes  as  happy  as  we  is?” 

And  Sam  would  say,  “I  reckon,”  keeping  to 
himself  that  thought,  “She  belongs  to  him.  He 
owns  himself  and  her.  There’s  no  danger — ” But 
there  even  the  thought  stopped.  Sam  would  not 
allow  it  to  go  farther.  “ Love,  Honey  ? No ; that 
couldn’t  be.” 

Ten  months  his  wife,  and  he  loved  her  better 
than  ever.  She  was  lovelier,  more  bewitching. 
She  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  him.  A glint,  jew- 
el-bright, came  into  her  eye  when  it  rested  on  him. 
She  thought  of  him  night  and  day.  She  talked 
less,  and  fell  into  a quiet,  gentle  brooding  over  her 
work  when  he  was  not  near  her. 

Grace  Gordon  called  her  the  prettiest  creature 
the  Brusles  owned,  though,  indulgent  as  they  were, 
their  well-fed,  well-dressed  slaves  were  all  good- 
looking. 

It  never  entered  Massa  Charlie’s  mind  that  Sam’s 
love  was  any  thing  like  his.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
quite  sure  how  near  a “nigger”  came  to  being  a 
man.  They  were  doubtful  of  it  once  down  South. 
But  he  humored  his  piece  of  ebony,  gave  him  “ lots 
of  time”  and  handfuls  of  small  silver.  So  he 
tossed  bones  to  his  dog,  and  sugar  to  his  mother’s 
pet  cauary.  He  never  whipped  either  horse  or 
nigger  unnecessarily,  and  prided  himself  on  his 
good-nature,  especially  to  Sam. 

But  now,  as  the  time  of  his  own  marriage  drew 
near,  there  were  important  things  to  think  of. 
Ready  money  was  wanted  and  not  easy  to  raise. 
As  yet  he  had  made  no  costly  present  to  Grace, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  great  necessities. 

For  pride’s  sake  Mrs.  Brusle  must  make  her  of- 
fering also  to  the  bride,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done 
without  selling  land  or  “niggers”  neither  could 
guess.  The  first  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the 
world  would  know  it.  But  who  would  miss  a 
darkey  or  so?  Ned  and  Jack  might  go,  and  those 
heroes  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  also,  and  no  one 
be  the  wiser.  In  fact,  as  Ned  had  tried  to  run 
away  one  day,  that  was  excuse  enough  for  selling 
him  in  any  eyes.  So  talked  the  mother  and  son, 
in  confidence,  over  their  evening  meal  one  day, 
when,  apropos  of  their  resolve,  Satan,  or  his  em- 
bassador, “came  also  among  them.”  A rough- 
coated,  burly  man,  with  a general  air  of  being 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  daring  any  one  to  find  it 
out,  was  ushered  in  with  the  surprising  announce- 
ment, “Agempleman,  Massa;”  and  stood,  trying  to 
look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  description. 

“I  hope  I don’t  intrude,”  he  said;  and  being 
asked  to  take  a seat,  sucked  at  his  cane-handle  in 
silence  a while,  and  then,  despairing  of  introducing 
the  subject  neatly,  fell  into  it  with  a splash,  as  into 
a pond. 

A gentleman,  a friend  of  his,  name  not  to  be 
known  at  present,  but  a gentleman,  wanted  a gal 
of  theirs,  by  name  Honey.  He  knew  it  was  a fa- 
vor to  ask ; hut  he  made  an  offer  worth  something, 
and  he  named  a sum  which  made  the  mother  dart 
a quick  glance  at  her  son.  “ Not  the  thing  to  do 
when  a gentleman  had  not  spoken  of  parting  with 
bis  people,  but  he  hoped  no  offense.  There  was 
the  offer — so  much  for  the  gal  Honey.  That  was 
what  brought  him,  and  there  he  was.  Well 
now  ?” 

The  mother  looked  at  her  son,  the  sou  at  her. 
“ We  must  talk  it  over,”  he  said.  “ Excuse  us  a 
moment;”  then  the  two  left  tns  room  together. 
Neither  spoke  until  they  had  : .t  the  door  of  a 
little  room  upon  them ; then  M. ....  ne  Brusle  broke 
the  silence : 

“ It’s  just  the  sum  we  want,  * ..  ilie.” 

“Yes;  but  can  we?” 

“ I shall  miss  Honey — she’s  a a al  maid.” 

‘ * Sam  will  he  furious,  ” said  Ma , Oh^rJipiJ  | "SJ 


“It’s  a wonderful  offer.  Who  is  it?  I can’t 
imagine.” 

The  anonymous  buyer  was  Rev.  Oliver  Huile, 
who  had  had  a call  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  fitly 
ordering  his  household. 

“She’s  a girl  who  would  command  a price,”  said 
Charlie ; “ but  I never  thought  of  selling  her.  You 
see,  Sam  is  a pet  of  mine,  and  he  hasn’t  been  used 
to  thwarting.  I wonder  whether  he  wouldn’t  take 
a notion  to  Fan  if  this  one  was  sold?  I reckon 
we’ll  have  to  do  it ;”  and  he  put  the  sum  offered 
into  words  again. 

They  made  Madame  Brusle’s  eyes  glisten. 

“We  must,"  she  said ; “we’ve  humored  our  nig- 
gers too  much,”  and  they  went  back  to  the  trader 
arm  in  arm. 

A few  more  words— then  money  chinked  upon 
the  table — a receipt  was  signed—  “ the  girl  Honey  ’ 
was  made  over  to  the  unknown  buyer  through  this 
his  agent,  and  the  deed  was  done. 

“ Take  her  this  afternoon  as  quietly  as  you  can.” 
said  Massa  Charlie.  “The  fact  is”— and  he  I it 
just  one  little  pang  at  his  heart — “ she  has  a hus- 
band on  the  place,  and  I want  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  It  won’t  inconvenience  you  to  wait,  I 
hope?” 

“ Not  a bit,”  said  the  man.  “ But  you  are  ten- 
der with  your  niggers.  He’ll  have  another  in  a 
week.” 

Massa  Charlie  was  not  so  sure  of  that  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be.  He  gave  the  trader  a cigar,  took 
one  himself,  and  lounged  away.  In  the  hall  he 
met  Sam. 

“Get  yourself  ready  Sam,”  he  said.  “I’m  go- 
ing over  to  V , and  want  you.”  Sam  bowed. 

“ Soon,  Massa  Charlie  ?" 

“ Immediately.” 

Sam’s  light  step  was  on  the  stairs  in  a moment; 
but  lefore  he  reached  his  own  sleeping-place,  where 
his  wardrobe  was  stored,  he  passed  Honey  at  work 
in  her  lady’s  room  on  tiny,  secret,  white  work  of 
her  own,  and  stopped  and  kissed  her. 

She  looked  up  with  a tear  in  her  eye. 

“ I wonder  what  I’d  do  ef  ther  wara’t  no  yon,” 
she  said.  “ Dere  me  to  be  suthin  before  I knowed 
ye ! Now  there  ain’t  nuthin  only  you.” 

“ It’s  curus.  It’s  so  with  me  too,”  said  Sam ; and 
the  haunting  terror  fell  on  him  again — the  terror 
born  of  the  fact  that  “ a nigger”  couldn’t  even  own 
his  wife. 

He  whistled  it  off  and  dressed  and  went  down  to 
his  master,  a dandy  of  the  first  water.  Honey 
peeped  at  him  from  a window.  Over  the  veranda 
the  trader  looked  at  him  also. 

“A  likely  fellow,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  said  Madame  Brusle;  “Honey’s  hus- 
band.” 

“ Oh,  the  gal,  eh  ?”  Then  the  trader  laughed,  as 
at  a rich  joke.  “ Got  him  out  o’  the  way  nicely, 
I say ; he’s  not  the  kind  to  make  a great  row.  I 
know  ’em,  I do.  No,  this  here  ’ll  take  it  cool.” 

An  hour  afterward  there  was  a cry  heard.  A 
cry,  wild  and  fearful,  that  froze  the  listener’s  blood ; 
then  sobbing  words : 

“ Sam,  Sam,  help  me,  Sam ! You  couldn’t  take 
me  if  Sam  was  here.  I’m  his  wife.  Sam,  Sam !” 
Then  the  voice  was  smothered  down,  and  those  clus- 
tered at  the  kitchen-door  saw  Honey  dragged  toward 
a carriage,  which,  with  windows  closely  shut,  was 
driven  rapidly  away.  It  passed  the  Gordons  on 
the  road. 

Massa  Charlie  and  Sam  came  home  at  nightfall. 
Massa  Charlie  was  nervous.  It  was  not  exactly 
the  time  at  which  he  should  have  wished  to  find 
Miss  Grace  Gordon  spending  the  evening  with  his 
mother ; but  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  nevertheless. 
Soon,  in  her  society,  he  forgot,  or  almost  forgot  Sam 
and  the  “ scene”  which  must  soon  come.  He  re- 
membered it  again  when  Sam  came  bowing  to  the 
door. 

‘ ‘ Excuse  me,  Missus ; can  you  tell  me  whar  I 
shill  find  Honey  ?” 

“Indeed  I can’t,  Sam,”  said  Mrs.  Brusle,  afraid 
to  say  more.  Sam  went  away.  He  returned  in 
ten  minutes  with  a frightened  face.  * ‘ Missus,”  he 
said,  “I  can’t  find  Honey.”  The  three  looked  at 
each  other.  Miss  Gordon  knew  that  a girl  had 
been  sold,  and  guessed  the  rest.  Nobody  answered. 

“ Whar’s  Honey  ?”  asked  Sam,  speaking  fast  and 
loud.  Then  trying  to  laugh,  “Seems  me,  ladies 
and  Massa,”  he  said,  “ fac’  is,  dem  no  ’count  niggers 
in  de  kitchen  has  been  tryin’  to  skeer  me.  Tink  it 
fun,  I s’pose,  not  understandin’  how  folks  feel.  Dey 
told  me — law  now— dem  niggers — dey  say— Honey’s 
— sold.”  And  the  last  words  were  only  gasps,  foroed 
from  lips  on  which  white  froth  had  gathered  as  tbe 
negro  stared  at  his  master. 

Charles  Brusle  began  to  guess  what  he  had  done. 

“ Sam,”  he  said,  “don’t  take  it  hard.  IVe  been 
kind  to  you.  I’ve — ” 

“ She’s  sold !”  gasped  Sam. 

“Yes,  Sam,  she’s  sold.” 

Sam  was  black  no  longer,  His  skin  had  taken 
the  hue  of  smouldering  ashes. 

“ I knowed  it,”  he  said,  in  a kind  of  crushed  de- 
spair. “ Kep’  a thinkin’,  arter  all  she  don’t  blong 
to  me.  Nuthin’  don’t  b’long  to  a nigger.  But  I 
didn’t  know  Massa  could  do  it.  Massa  jest  gwine 
to  hab  a wife  hisself.  What’s  dat  de  minister  said  ? 

* Dem  dat  God  has  jined  let  no  man  put  asunder.’ 
Dem’s  words  for  white  folks,  not  for  niggers.” 

Then  out  of  the  calm,  as  from  the  lull  of  a tor- 
nado, rushed  the  storm.  The  passionate  nature  of 
his  white  father,  the  barbaric  fierceness  of  those 
who  were  his  black  mother’s  ancestors,  blazed  to- 
gether in  his  eyes,  as,  turning  on  his  master,  he 
cursed  him  with  curses  horrible  as  those  of  the 
Popish  excommunication.  “ Dere’s  One  dat’s  your 
Massa,  Massa  Charles,”  he  panted  at  the  end — 
“One  dat  kin  take  dem  you  love  as  you’ve  took 
Honey.  And  He’ll  do  it,  Massa  Charles — He’ll  do 
it.  Black  skins  don’t  make  no  difference,  Massa 
Charles,  only  p’raps  Honey  was  more  to  me  than 
any  body  kin  be  to  you,  for  I hadn’t  nothin’  else. 
And  as  you’ve  took  her  He’ll  take  some  from  you 
afore  xpu  die.” 

Thei  EhQMidkaHnOlftq  the  breaking  of  a wave 
UDon  the  shore,  and  he  had  flung  himself  upon  the 
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Grace  Gordon  stood  over  him,  Charles  Brusle 
knelt  beside  him.  He  understood  now.  “ Sam,” 
he  cried,  “ Sam ! I didn’t  know  you  felt  so.  The 
trader  isn’t  gone.  I’ll  have  her  back,  Sam — I swear 
it !”  And  his  betrothed  turned  toward  him. 

“ I hold  you  to  your  oath,”  she  said.  “ Restore 
this  man’s  wife  to  him  or  / will  never  be  vours. 

And  there,  humbled  in  the  dust,  kissing  his  mas- 
ter’s  feet  and  the  hem  of  the  lady’s  robe,  knelt  the 
slave  man. 

The  little  carriage  was  at  the  door,  the  horses 
harnessed  by  fingers  trembling  with  eagerness. 
Massa  Charles  and  Grace  sat  within,  and  Sam 
begged  to  drive.  • 

“ i’ll  drive  faster  than  any  body  else,”  he  said. 
“ Least  I shill  think  so,  and  think  Honey  knows  it.” 
And  the  whirling  wheels  flung  the  dust  on  high,  and 
half  hid  the  horses  in  a gray  cloud.  Soon  dusky  in 
the  moonlight  loomed  the  trader’s  house. 

They  could  see  the  lights  in  its  windows,  hear 
voices  within.  Alighting  at  the  veranda  they  saw 
a figure  upon  it — to  their  surprise  the  Rev.  Oliver 
Huile.  He  only  gave  them  a gloomy  bow.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  they  faced  the  trader. 

“The  girl — Honey — you  have  her  yet?”  asked 
Charles  Brusle,  in  a breath. 

The  trader  nodded. 

“ That  was  a good  spec  of  yours,  Sir,”  he  said. 
“ You’re  one  for  luck,  I reckon.  ’Tan’t  on  my  hands, 
though,  that’s  a blessin’.” 

And  filling  them  with  an  undefinable  terror,  he 
opened  another  door  and  ushered  them  in.  An  old 
negress  sat  crouched  upon  a low  stool.  A light 
burned  dimly.  By  its  ray  they  saw  a cot  with  a 
coarse  check  covering,  and  a woman  lying  upon  it 
with  a new-born  infant  at  her  breast.  Sam  gave  a 
scream  of  joy.  He  rushed  forward ; he  flung  aside 
the  drapery  and  bent  over  the  cot,  looking  into  the 
faces  of  the  wife  he  loved  and  the  child  he  h id  not 
yet  seen. 

He  bent  lower.  He  looked  closer.  He  stood  mo- 
tionless as  an  ebon  statue  of  Despair ; for  under  his 
passionate  gaze,  unheeding  and  unanswering,  Honey 
lay  dead,  with  her  dead  babe  upon  her  bosom. 

“ She  took  it  in  her  arms  when  it  come,”  crooned 
the  old  negress  from  her  seat ; “ and  say  she,  ‘ We 
’longs  to  Sam,’  say  she,  ‘and  no  one  else  sha’n’t  hev 
us  but  de  Lord!’  and  shet  her  eyes,  and  died  like 
goin’  off  asleep.  Dem’s  her  las’  words — ‘ We  ’longs 
to  Sam,  and  nobody  sha’n’t  hev  us  but  de  Lord.’” 

To-day  there  are  no  slaves  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  thank  God ! but  long  before  the  reign  of 
Slavery  was  over  Charles  Brusle  and  his  wife  had 
washed  their  hands  of  the  black  shame.  From 
Honey’s  grave,  from  the  crushed  life  of  that  black 
chattel,  Sam,  conscience  fled  stung  to  her  very  soul, 
and  poverty  and  the  sneers  of  those  who  watched 
them  were  as  nothing  to  her  wounds.  Each  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  called  them  master  and  mis- 
tress they  set  free,  and  spending  their  wealth  to  aid 
them,  ended  their  lives  in  Northern  homes,  where 
Heaven  blessed  them  with  health  and  love  and  the 
tneed  of  honest,  earnest  industry. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tlie  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

By  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

“Now  don’t  ask  too  many  questions,”  said  Sam, 
as  he  struck  his  spade  into  the  ground,  “ but  look 
on  and  learn.  See  if  you  can  not  find  out  for  your- 
selves why  I divide  the  ground  into  two  parts.” 

“It’s  a great  deal  easier  to  have  you  tell  us,” 
said  Lily. 

“And  a great  deal  easier  for  you  to  forget,  if  I 
do,”  said  Sam.  “ No,  I will  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions until  I have  dug  at  least  one  square  yard.” 

And  with  that  he  began  to  work  in  earnest,  but 
in  a way  that  seemed  very  mysterious.  All  across 
the  end  of  one  of  his  two  divisions  Sam  dug  a sort 
of  trench,  taking  out  each  spadeful  oi  earth  and  lay- 
ing it  neatly  on  the  end  of  the  other  division  so  as 
to  form  a ridge.  Then  leaving  division  number 
two  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a while  he  went  back 
to  the  line  of  earth  next  his  trench  and  dug  that 
up — turning  each  spadeful  quite  over  into  the 
trench,  breaking  the  lumps  with  his  spade,  and 
bringing  it  to  a fine  smoothness ; and  leaving  also  a 
new  trench  to  receive  the  next  line  of  earth.  But 
all  this  time  the  other  division  was  left  to  itself, 
with  the  ridge  of  earth  at  one  end. 

“ Why  don’t  you  dig  straight  across  ?”  said  Lily, 
when  trench  after  trench  had  been  filled  with  the 
pulverized  earth.  “There  you’ve  left  all  that 
ridge.  What  will  you  ever  do  with  it?” 

“ What  should  I do  without  it?”  said  Sam,  dig- 
ging on. 

4 1 1 know,  I know !”  said  Clover,  joyfully.  “ Sam, 
please  stop  a minute  and  listen.  Isn’t  this  the  way  ? 
You’ll  dig  down  quite  to  the  end  of  this  division, 
and  then  to  fill  the  last  trench  you’ll  take  earth  from 
across  the  lower  end  of  this  other  division.  And 
then  you’ll  begin  to  dig  that  one  down  there,  and 
dig  on  and  on  back  to  the  top  again.  And  then 
when  you  come  to  the  last  trench  of  all  there’ll  be 
the  ridge  of  earth  to  fill  it.  Isn’t  that  right  ?” 

“ Right  as  a glove,”  said  Sam,  looking  pleased. 
“ You’ll  make  a gardener  yet.” 

“But,  Sam,”  said  little  Primrose,  “if  you  were 
digging  a great  field  you’d  have  to  carry  the  earth 
clear  across  to  make  the  ridge.” 

“Not  so,  little  sister,”  said  Sam.  “I  should 
never  be  digging  a great  field ; fields  are  always 
plowed,  Prim;  but  if  it  were  a large  piece  of 
ground  instead  of  a small  one,  I should  divide  it 
into  many  parts  instead  of  two— only  taking  care 
always  to  have  an  even  number.  Two  divisions, 
you  see,  take  care  of  each  other;  but  if  I had  a 
third  or  a fifth  or  a seventh  all  by  itself,  there  would 
be  no  place  to  lay  the  earth  from  my  first  trench, 
and  all  I could  do  ppjuldj  -fcbwtfrteoi  wheel  each 
spadeful  round  to  flHCUraift*1 


“It’s  quite  beautiful !”  said  Clover,  looking  lov- 
ingly at  the  brown  earth. 

“ Well,  I didn’t  know  digging  was  so  very  easy,” 
said  Lily.  4 4 1 don’t  see  why  people  ever  have  lumps 
in  their  gardens.  The  earth  seems  to  crumble  right 
up  when  you  touch  it.” 

44  Appearances  are  peculiar  things,”  said  her 
brother,  with  a smile.  “Don’t  you  want  to  try 
how  much  they  are  worth  ?” 

44  What  do  you  mean  now  ?”  said  Lily. 

“Get  your  spade  and  help  me  dig.” 

44  May  I ?”  cried  Lily,  eagerly. 

44  Certainly ; it  is  your  garden.” 

Away  flies  Lily  after  her  spade.  Sam  set  his  in 
the  ground  and  stopped  to  rest. 

44  In  this  way  of  dividing  off  the  ground,  Clover,” 
he  said,  “you  must  be  careful  of  two  things : first, 
to  dig  your  trenches  straight ; and  secondly,  to  make 
quite  sure  that  the  edge  of  one  division  is  dug  quite 
into  the  edge  of  another,  else  you  will  have  a balk 
all  across  your  bed.” 

41  What  is  a balk?”  said  Clover. 

4 4 That  is  what  some  gardeners  call  a bit  of  undug 
ground  left  in  the  midst  of  that  which  has  been 
dug.” 

“It  balks  the  plants  so  they  can’t  grow,”  put 
in  Jack. 

“ Isn’t  Jack  smart?”  said  Clover,  softly,  to  Sam. 
“But,  Sam,  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  will  you  just 
dig  one  more  row  across  quietly  before  Lily  comes? 
I understand  about  the  trenches,  but  there’s  some- 
thing else  I want  to  see.” 

“I’m  not  a bit  tired,  ” said  her  brother ; and  away 
he  went  across  the  strip  of  earth  again,  while  Clover 
looked  on  more  intently  than  before,  watching  what 
Lily  had  thought  so  “easy.”  She  saw  that  the 
earth  by  no  means  44  crumbled  right  up”  of  its  own 
accord ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  it  was  very  obsti- 
nate. Sam’s  spade  went  into  it,  and  through  it, 
and  into  it  agaiu,  with  a light  skill  before  which 
most  of  the  lumps  presently  gave  way,  but  now  and 
then  there  was  one  so  hard  that  nothing  but  a good 
sound  tap  from  the  fiat  of  the  spade  reduced  it  10 
order , and  every  large  stone  that  showed  its  head 
was  picked  out  and  thrown  aside. 

4 4 Sam,  ” said  Clover,  suddenly, 4 4 why  do  you  turn 
every  spadeful  of  earth  quite  over,  so  that  the  top 
goes  to  the  bottom  ?” 

“Why,  just  to  bring  the  bottom  to  the  top,”  -aid 
Sam,  pushing  back  his  hat.  “Then  all  the  soil  by 
turns  gets  tlie  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  it 
grows  mellow,  and  more  tit  for  the  plants.” 

“Here  comes  Lily!”  shouted  Juck.  “Now 
there’ll  be  sights!”  And  Jack  settled  himself  on 
the  fence  with  renewed  satisfaction  as  Lily  came 
rushing  down  the  hill,  spade  and  rake  in  hand. 

“No  bonnet,  Lily?”  said  her  brother,  looking  at 
the  uncovered  head. 

“Oh!  I guess  I dropped  it  in  the  tool-house,” 
said  Lily.  ‘ • Never  mind ; I don’t  care  for  the  sun . ” 

“And  no  shoes  nor  gloves,  and  a light  pink 
frock,”  remarked  Jack  from  the  fence. 

4 4 Be  quiet,  ” said  Lily.  “ I’ve  got  shoes.” 

“But  not  our  garden-shoes,  you  know,  Lily,  ” said 
little  Primrose. 

“ Our  garden-shoes!”  said  Lily.  44 1 wonder  how 
many  pair  I can  wear  at  Once  I Where  shall  I be- 
gin, Sam?” 

“Choose  your  place,”  said  her  brother,  stepping 
aside. 

“I  suppose  I may  as  well  begin  right  here  where 
you  left  off,”  said  Lily,  plunging  right  across  the 
soft  bed  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  and  cover- 
ing her  bright  house-boots  with  soil.  Clover  gave 
a little  cry  of  dismay. 

44  You  should  never  walk  across  newly-dug  ground 
if  it  is  possible  to  help  it,”  remarked  Sam ; “for  it 
packs  the  earth  again,  and  you  lose  your  labor.” 

“Does  it?  Never  mind,  I can  dig  it  up  again. 
Now  for  it !”  And  Lily  struck  her  spade  vehement- 
ly into  the  ground,  but  with  such  a glancing  slope 
that  all  the  effect  was  to  pare  off’  a handful  of  earth 
and  throw  it  high  into  the  air. 

“Splendid!  first-rate!”  exclaimed  Jack,  clap- 
ping his  hands.  44  Quite  a superb  display !” 

Sf.in  did  not  laugh,  but  stood  by  to  give  counsel. 

“If  you  set  your  spade  straight  down,  Lily,”  he 
said,  “instead  of  at  such  au  angle,  and  put  your 
foot  on  the  cross-piece  and  press  it  down,  and  then 
draw  the  handle  down  toward  you — so— and  lift  the 
spade  gently  up,  the  earth  will  come  up  smoothly 
with  it,  instead  of  flying  off  at  a tangent.  Don’t 
try  to  take  up  too  much  at  first.” 

Which  wise  advice  Lily  disregarded ; measuring 
off  for  herself  a spadeful  of  such  extra  size  that  she 
could  not  stir  it,  and  was  obliged  to  pull  her  spade 
ignominiously  out,  with  no  load  at  all. 

“Easy,  isn’t  it?”  said  Jack  from  the  fence. 
“ Gets  along  so  fast !” 

“Take  time,”  said  Sam,  kindly;  “and  take  a 
little  at  a time.  There — that  is  better ; now  turn 
it  well  over  into  the  trench.”  And  Lily,  stimu- 
lated by  the  cheerful  tone,  really  contrived  to  get 
up  a small  spadeful  of  earth  and  overset  it  into  the 
trench.  She  was  much  elated. 

“I  do  believe  I can  do  it  all  myself  now,”  she 
said.  ” And  I’d  much  rather  do  it  myself.  So  you 
may  go,  Sam— you  needn’t  dig  any  more  for  me.” 

A queer  little  incredulous  smile  shone  in  Sam’s 
eyes,  but  he  took  his  coat  and  began  to  put  it  on. 

‘•Very  good  for  me,"  he  said,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “ I have  something  to  do  in  the  house. 
Jack,  so  have  you.  And  as  for  you,  little  Prim, 
your  only  chance  of  a ride  on  my  shoulders  before 
dinner  is  the  present  occasion — so  come.” 

“Yes,  you  may  all  go,”  said  Lily,  whose  next 
venture,  to  say  truth,  had  been  much  less  success- 
ful. “You  had  better  not  wait,  Clover,  because 
it’ll  take  mo  a little  while  to  finish  this  bed,  and 
you  may  get  tired  standing.” 

Such  extreme  consideration  and  competency  was 
too  much  for  Clover;  she  went  away  without  a 
word  or  a suggestion;  and  Jack  tumbled  up  the 
slope  in  a state  of  exhilaration  that  could  find  no 
other  sufficient  outlet. 

Left  alone  to  herself  in  the  brisk  spring  wind, 
Lily  went  through  a variety  of  experiments  In  dig- 
ging that  can  not  even  be  described.  Every  pos- 
sible way  to  do  it— or  rather  not  to  do  it— she  tried*. 


except  only  that  slow  and  patient  way  which  Sam 
had  enjoined.  Sometimes  pushing  the  spade  down 
by  main  force,  quite  neglecting  the  help  of  her 
foot  on  the  cross-piece ; sometimes  trying  for  great 
spadefuls  that  she  could  not  stir,  then  shoveling 
off  small  ones  that  were  worth  nothing ; scraping, 
chopping,  pounding— there  was  hardly  any  thing 
Lily  did  not  make  her  spade  do,  except  dig.  And 
the  result  was  quite  in  keeping.  Sam’s  work  lay 
there,  smooth  and  neat,  even  Lily’s  hasty  foot- 
steps had  not  destroyed  its  pretty  appearance.  But 
beyond  that ! The  trench  had  disappeared  entire- 
ly, and  the  line  of  digging  was  now  as.  crooked  as 
a rail  fence,  but  far  less  regular,  while  no  words 
can  tell  the  roughness  of  the  ground.  An  army  of 
stones  seemed  to  have  started  up  out  of  ambush, 
and  the  earth  to  have  all  turned  into  lumps ; while 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  surface  would  have  made 
a severe  kind  of  hill  country  for  any  small  race  of 
creatures. 

44 1 guess  I can  rake  it  smooth,”  Lily  said  to  her- 
self, surveying  the  lumps  and  hollows.  But  as  she 
came  back  with  the  rake  from  where  it  had  lain  on 
the  grass  a new  thought  struck  her.  Had  she  re- 
ally dug  only  tfiat  f In  the  heat  of  the  work  she 
had  scarcely  stopped  to  notice  her  progress — it 
would  take  her  a little  while,  she  had  said— and  now 
the  whole  she  had  done,  bad  as  it  was,  looked  like 
but  a few  inches  by  Sam’s  broad,  smooth  strip. 
And  there,  at  this  very  minute,  was  the  dressing- 
bell  for  dipner. 

“Never  mind,”  was  her  first  thought,  “my 
frock’s  clean,  I guess  it’ll  do  for  dinner  to-day,  and 
I just  want  to  do  a little  bit  more.”  But  a single 
glance  showed  her  part  at  least  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  “light  pink  dress,”  as  Jack  had  truly 
called  it,  had  mud  stains  enough  for  a plowman’s 
frock;  the  neat  morocco  boots  were  covered  and 
clogged  with  earth;  the  stockings  above  showed 
a happy  blending  of  all  possible  shades  of  brown , 
and  as  to  her  hands,  if  they  were  to  be  scrubbed 
clean  even  by  tea-time,  it  was  best  to  begin  without 
much  delay.  Lily  stood  silent  and  still,  remember- 
ing even  in  the  midst  of  her  discomfort  Sam’s  kind- 
ness in  keeping  Jack  away.  Slowly  and  soberly 
she  went  along  the  walk  to  the  tool-house,  and  then 
rather  hastily  up  to  her  room ; but  the  dinner-bell 
had  rung,  and  every  one  else  was  helped  before  Lily 
came  to  the  table;  her  face  aud  neck  and  hands 
burned  with  the  sunbeams,  but  reddened  yet  more 
just  then  with  the  thought  of  her  first  day’s  work 
in  her  garden. 


HOME  AM)  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

lie  ever  poor,  weary,  fainting  humanity  felt  grateful  it 
was  last  week,  when,  after  seven  days  of  overpowering  and 
unparalleled  heat,  there  came  a day  when  mercury  fell 
and  cooling  breezes  rose.  Oh  the  luxury  of  that  time 
when  it  was  possible  to  breathe  without  the  exertion  del- 
uging one  in  perspiration ! When  it  was  pdssible  to  lie 
down  for  a uap,  aud  not  — wakened  by  the  fancy  that 
you  had  mistaken  the  red-hot  kitchen  range  for  your  bed! 
When  it  was  possible  to  eat  even  something  besides  ice- 
creams with  enjoyment,  to  go  out  of  doors  with  safety, 
aud,  in  short,  to  do  any  thing  you  pleased  with  satisfac- 
tion. Friends  met  each  other  with  a genial  smile,  and 
thaukful  words  quivered  on  many  lips.  The  poor  invalid, 
who  for  weary  days  and  nights  had  lain  panting  on  her 
heated  bed,  in  a close  and  stiffing  room,  breathed  forth  an 
earnest  prayer  of  thankfulness ; and  the  pale,  helpless 
child,  slowly  wasting  to  death,  looked  up  aud  smiled  a 
glad  smile  of  relief.  Ah ! there  were  many  silently  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  many  outspoken  thanks  for  that  cool  day ! 

There  has  been  nothing  known  for  years  like  the  intense 
heat  of  this  July.  Hundreds  have  died  from  sun-stroke, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  prostration  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
treme hot  weather.  Those  who  were  exposed  to  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun  often  were  overcome  by  coup  de  solid 
before  they  were  aware  of  any  real  danger.  The  Sanitary 
Committee  have  published  a paragraph  concerning  the 
premonitory  symptoms  and  treatment  of  sun-stroke,  which 
we  quote,  as  being  information  valuable  for  every  one: 

“ Symptoms. — A feeling  of  constriction,  as  if  by  a tight 
band  about  the  head.  A sensation  of  fullness  and  burn- 
ing about  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  dizziness  and  faint- 
ness. 

“ The  person  affected  should  be  immediately  placed  in 
the  shade  in  a lying  posture,  with  the  head  somewhat 
raised.  The  head  should  either  be  bathed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, or  a quantity  of  crushed  ice,  wrapped  in  a towel,  should 
be  applied,  and  a physician  at  once  sent  for.  AU  clothing 
should  be  loosened,  especially  about  the  neck  and  waist." 

A physician  also  states  that  a sudden  checking  of  per- 
spiration is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  It  is  said  that 
laborers  and  others  obliged  to  be  in  the  sun,  would  in 
great  measure  secure  themselves  against  danger  by  put- 
ting green  leaves  in  the  top  of  the  hat.  It  is  certainly  a 
simple  preventive,  and  weU  worth  trying. 

There  were  many  incidents,  both  pathetic  and  ludi- 
crous, connected  with  the  great  conflagration  at  Port- 
land. One  man,  seeing  the  flames  spreading  toward  his 
own  dwelUng,  rushed  home  to  rescue  his  household  goods. 
He  was  so  excited  that  he  mistook  the  house  of  a neigh- 
bor for  his  own,  and,  with  a few  friends,  moved  almost 
every  thing  it  contained  into  a place  of  safety.  When  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  work  the  real  owner  entered, 
aud  a few  moments  after  he  saw,  with  grief,  his  own  house 
aud  all  it  contained  rapidly  swept  away.— A cat  was  found 
in  tlie  oven  of  a cooking  stove,  amidst  the  ruins,  Jhe  morn- 
ing after  the  fire;  she  came  out  with  her  fur  only  a little 
singed. —One  extremely  old  woman,  sliaklng  with  the 
palsy  of  age,  clung  frantically  to  an  infant,  at  the  risk  of 
smothering  it,  refusing  to  let  any  one  take  it,  because,  as 
she  said,  it  was  her  hoy’s  baby,  and  the  only  grandchild 
she  ever  had.— It  was  reported  that  an  infant  was  thrown 
from  a two-story  window  by  its  frantic  mother,  and  the 
men  who  stood  below  failing  to  catch  the  little  one,  its 
brains  were  dashed  out  on  the  pavement.  Tlie  mother 
jumped  afterward  and  was  caught  uninjured.— The  gas 
was  cut  off  by  the  fire  for  a time,  and  all  the  light  one 
fashionable  boarding-house  up-town  could  muster  was  a 
single  candle  placed  on  the  front  stairs.— One  man,  who 
had  moved  his  furniture  into  the  street,  was  unsuccessful 
in  getting  a team  to  take  them  to  a place  of  safety,  and, 
with  a few  friends,  set  to  work  digging  a trench,  into 
which  he  pitched  the  whole  lot,  and  then  covered  them 
with  earth.  They  were  found  next  day  in  a slightly  dam- 
aged condition. A drunken  man  was  asleep  in  the  lock- 

up all  the  night  of  the  fire  while  the  City  building  was 
burning  over  his  head ; tlie  building  was  destroyed,  but 
the  lock-up  was  uninjured,  and  in  the  morning  he  C"  ..„ 
out  bright  and  sober— A lady  who  has  lived  ,n  one  local- 
ity for  thirty-five  years  couldn’t  recognize  the  spe . the 
day  after  the  fire. 
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Those  visiting  Portland  will  find  that  the  best  point 
from  which  to  view  the  ruins  is  the  top  of  the  Observato- 
ry on  Munjoy  Hill. 

Our  markets  are  flooded  with  fruits  of  all  kinds— both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  ba- 
nanas, cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  etc. 
Fruit-stands  are  at  almost  every  corner;  and  peddlers, 
with  their  overflowing  carts  or  baskets,  visit  every  street, 
making  known  their  errand  by  their  familiar  cry.  it  is 
a fine  thing  to  have  plenty  of  fruit,  which  is  especially 
grateful  to  the  palate  in  warm  weather.  And  eaten  with 
due  moderation,  It  is  seldom  injurious.  But  care  should 
be  taken  to  purchase  of  honest,  reliable  dealers,  who  will 
not  deceive  as  to  the  quality  of  what  they  offer  you.  No- 
thing is  more  unwholesome  than  stale,  or  partially  de- 
cayed fruit.  Yet  a large  business  is  systematically  car- 
ried on  by  mixing  berries  which  are  just  on  the  verge  of 
decay  with  what  are  fresh,  and  thus  disposing  of  the 
whole.  The  tolerably  honest  market-man  has  a way  of 
setting  before  his  morning  customers  yesterday’s  fruit, 
and  keeping  out  of  sight  his  freshest  aud  beat  until  the  old 
stock  is  disposed  of.  So  keep  your  eyes  open  when  you  go 
to  market,  search  out  the  unopened  boxes,  and  if  you  can 
obtain  fruit  from  them,  you  will  be  repaid  for  the  trouble. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tiuies  writes  some- 
what sarcastically  of  the  " rats,  mice,  firizzes,  rods,  curls, 
ringlets,  earlets,  eyelets,  beau-catchers,  false  pieces,  side 
pieces,  back  pieces,  front  pieces,  other  side  pieces,  bulges, 
full  bloods,  mops,  horse  tails,  sweeps,  feathers,  puffs,  Af- 
ricaines,  and  shiners”  which  are  sported  by  a class  of  very 
outre  feminines  at  Newport,  who  seem  to  have  a great 
deal  of  money  and  time,  both  of  which  they  invest  very 
decidedly  in  hair.  He  furthermore  appends  a brief  hair 
dictionary  for  the  use  of  the  ignorant,  being  as  follows : 

Bats — Big  wads. 

Mice— Little  wads. 

Earlets—  Curls  in  front  of  the  ear. 

Bulges — Double  Rats — Huge  wads  of  paper,  hair,  any 
thing  to  make  a roll  which-looks  like  a burlesque  on  a 
Bologna  sausage. 

Full  Bloods— Queer  little  triangular  pyramids. 

Horse  Tails — Long  bunches  of  hair. 

Africaines — A kind  of  wig  that  crinkles  exactly  like  a 
negro’s  wool. 

The  death  of  a Mormon  bishop  is  thus  pathetically  an- 
nounced : 

“ He  was  3 1 years  old,  and  leaves  an  interesting  family 
of  clever  ic  oes  and  forty-seven  small  children  to  mourn 

his  los  :.  • 

- many  weeks  ago  a ragged  little  urchin  called  upon 
a prominent  merchant  in  Milwaukee  and  asked  for  tlie 
loan  of  fifty  cents,  for  which  he  promised  to  give  his  note 
bearing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.  The  novel  proposition 
so  interested  the  merchant  that  he  gave  the  money  and 
took  the  note.  About  a month  afterward  he  was  surprised 
to  seo  ttie  little  fellow  walk  into  the  store  and  ask  to  re- 
deem the  note.  The  hoy,  who  was  an  orphan,  had  invest- 
ed the  money  in  newspapers  and  oranges,  and  had  made 
about  forty  dullars,  which  he  wished  to  place  in  the  sav- 
ings’ bank.  That  boy  will  make  his  way  in  the  world 
without  difficulty. 

Somebody  says : “ Destruction  is  the  principal  object  of 
a ball  as  of  a battle.  Ladies  come  attired  in  gossamer 
dresses  many  inches  too  long  for  them,  in  order  to  give 
the  sport  fair  play,  and  being  necessarily  precluded  by 
certain  invisible  and  rotund  arrangements  from  taking 
an  active  share  in  it  themselves,  the  part  of  destroyer  de- 
volves commonly  upon  the  gentlemen,  who  are  in  general 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Lancers  and  quadrilles  afford 
the  heat  opportunities  for  gaining  distinction  in  this  office, 
though  a 1 rattling  gallop’  is  not  without  ita  advantages, 
and  the  staircase  on  the  way  down  to  supper  is  obstinate- 
ly preferred  by  some.” 

A foreign  paper  relates  the  following  double  drama : 

14  Simpson,  the  actor,  whose  health  was  always  failing, 
invariably  refused  to  take  the  medicine  furnished  by  his 
physician,  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  use  different 
stratagems  to  make  hint  swallow  them.  There  is  a drama, 
in  which  the  leading-man,  a prisoner,  is  condemned  to 
take  poison.  Simpson  was  playing  this  part  on  a certain 
night,  and  had  given  the  property-man  instructions  to 
fill  the  goblet  with  port-wine.  When  night  came  on  he 
was  preparing  to  swallow  the  poison,  aud,  to  his  horror, 
discovered  that  his  port-wine  was  senna!  There  was  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  he  could  not  throw  it  away,  for  he 
was  compelled  to  swallow  it  in  the  presence  of  his  perse- 
cutors, and  to  show  there  was  no  poison  left  in  the  cup. 
With  the  air  of  a martyr  Simeon  swallowed  the  horrible 
drug,  slowly  and  calmly,  and  the  audience  applauded 
loudly;  but  he  never  forgave  his  physician  the  infamous 
practical  joke,  and  died  without  ever  paying  bis  bill." 

Those  of  our  lady  readers  who  are  at  the  sea-side  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  description  of  the  veritable 
morning  toilet  for  the  sea-side — what  is  called  in  France 
a toilette  de  pecheuse.  A white  woolen  petticoat,  trimmed 
with  three  bands  of  coral-colored  cashmere;  a skirt  with 
wide  white  and  coral  stripes,  and  looped  np  in  a peculiar 
manner.  The  front  and  back  are  looped  up  with  separate 
drawings ; the  front  is  all  drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  the  back  is  tied  up  in  two  parts  only,  so  that  it  falls 
on  the  petticoat  as  though  it  were  the  two  wide  ends  of  a 
sash.  This  style  of  fastening  up  the  skirt  at  the  back 
does  not  look  ungraceful,  although  the  description  reads 
as  if  it  did.  Afternoon  toilets  are  sometimes  looped  up  in 
this  fashion.  With  the  toilette  de  pecheuse  the  chemise 
russe  is  worn,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  petticoat. 

White  dresses  which  are  intended  to  be  worn  on  dressy 
occasions  are  mostly  trimmed  with  cross-cut  hands  of  col- 
ored silk.  Thus,  a white  muslin  dress,  cut  out  in  van- 
dykes  round  the  edge  of  the  skirt  and  worn  over  a muslin 
petticoat  with  several  tucks,  would  be  trimmed  with  cross- 
cut bands  of  bine  silk  bordered  with  narrow  guipure  edg- 
ing. Between  every  Vandyke  there  is  a blue  ribbon  ro- 
sette: the  casaque  describes  the  same  Vandykes,  and  is 
ornamented  likewise  with  rosettes. 

A white  muslin  dress  looks  very  ladylike  when  It  is  cut 
in  the  redingote  form  and  trimmed  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  skirt  with  narrow  pleatings  of  some  light-colored 
silk.  Five  of  these  pleatings  are  usually  sewn  round  the 
skirt,  and  they  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  front  breadth,  and 
likewise  on  the  bodice.  When  the  dress  is  low  a berths, 
composed  of  alternate  muslin  bouillonnes  and  silk  pleat- 
ings, is  added  round  the  shoulders.  This  same  trimming 
is  also  used  upon  white  pique  dresses,  but  then  the  silk  is 
a bright,  dark  color  instead  of  a light  shade ; black  silk 
arranged  in  this  manner  especially  produces  a good  effect. 

But  appligues  of  black  velvet  are  the  prettiest  trim- 
mings for  white  pique.  Black  braid  is  also  used  very 
much  for  trimming,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
washed. 

Some  outdoor  coverings  have  been  introduced  of  a most 
original  character.  They  are  peplums  of  white  cloth, 
with  long,  pointed  sleeves,  and  are  edged  all  round  with 
wide  gold  braid  and  gold  fringe,  and  bedizened  all  nv,  r 
with  gold  soutache.  These  extraordinary  garments  will 
be  worn  during  the  day  at  watering-places,  but  in  reality 
. they  are  only  fit  for  opera  mantles.  The  same  shape  is 
also  made  in  black  cashmere,  and  the  wider  the  gold  braid 
and  gold  soutache  are  the  more  character  is  the  pepluui 
considered  to  possess.  The  cashmere  paletdts  covered  all 
\ vsver.witl).  jiiads.  :I  rut  pvcq-Wth  gf  .d  beads,  appear  uncom- 
mdmy  Jihlpll  by  IhA  wffc'uf  later  introductions. 
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JULY. 

Throughout  the  house  a dreamy  stillness  stole. 

The  watch-dog  slept,  scarce  buzz’d  the  lazy  fly; 

The  clock  tick'd  on  with  solemn  measured  tone, 
Counting  the  drowsy  moments  of  July. 

Through  quaint-shaped  panes  the  mellow  light  crept  in, 
And  traced  rare  brown-gold  shadows  on  the  floor; 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  that  hung 
Around  the  clematis  that  framed  the  door. 

Through  the  clipp’d  arches  of  the  olden  yew 
I pass’d,  and  very  silence  reign’d  around;  . 

As  though  the  earth  by  some  enchanter's  spell 
In  magic  sleep  were  bound. 

The  peaches  slumber'd  on  the  garden-wall, 

The  dew  upon  their  crimson  cheeks  was  wet; 

The  red-ripe  strawberries  gleam’d  amid  their  leaves 
Like  rubies  in  a ducal  coronet. 

The  feathery  wheat  stood  still  as  feiry  spears, 

Borne  by  a million  transfix’d  sentinels ; 

The  harebell  was  asleep,  nor  woke  to  ring, 

In  honor  of  July,  her  tiny  bells. 

The  flame-tongued  nightshade  droop’d  her  purple  pride, 
Yet  held  entranced  the  hedges  where  she  clung; 

And  wearied  there  ner  trails  of  blossoms  white 
The  wild  convolvolus  flung. 

The  river  with  its  waveless  waters  lay 
All  motionless,  as  a pure  crystal  sea; 

Another  landscape  painted  on  its  tide. 

With  spire,  and  sail,  and  tree. 

Close  by  the  rush-grown  hank  a boat  was  moor’d, 

So  still,  it  stirred  not  on  the  river’B  breast ; 

The  world  was  hush'd,  and  Nature  at  my  feet 
Lay  wrapp’d  in  perfect  rest. 

Like  to  the  princess  in  the  story  old, 

She  in  her  beauty  slept— oh,  sight  of  bliss! 

Waiting  until  some  poet-heart  should  come 
And  wake  her  with  his  kiss. 

O wake!  O wake!  and  breathe  into  my  soul 
Thy  soul,  that  rightly  I of  thee  may  sing; 

Or — sleep  forever,  in  thy  beauty  veil’d, 

’Neath  July’s  wing. 


THE  PARTY  IN  SPECTACLES. 

“ There  he  is ! That’s  the  very  man ! ” 

“Where?  Which  man?” 

“That  party — don’t  look  while  I point — that 
party  in  spectacles.” 

I cast  my  eye  discreetly  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  my  companion,  and  beheld  a stout,  rosy, 
smooth-shaven  gentleman,  apparently  turned  of 
threescore,  with  curly  gray — almost  silver— hair, 
a line  Roman  nose,  a rather  large,  sensuous  mouth, 
white  teeth,  and  blue  spectacles. 

After  a moment’s  quiet  inspection  of  the  “party” 
1 shook  my  head  confidently  and  replied : 

*’  Pshaw  1 not  a bit  of  it.  What ! he — he  the — ?” 

“ Hush ! I tell  you  it  is.  Wait- till  the  passen- 
gers settle  down  a little.  I’ll  introduce  you,  and 
you’ll  see.” 

“ But — but  you  don’t  know  him  yourself.” 

“ Pooh  ! that  isn’t  of  any  consequence,”  said  my 
friend,  laughing.  “I  know  who  he  is,  and  that’s 
enough.  Public  characters,  you  know,  always  flat- 
tered by  such  recognition  when  discreetly  shown. 
And  our  object  being  serious — oh,  never  fear,  it  will 
be  all  right.” 

•’  But  he’s  all  alone.  No  one  else  seems  to  rec- 
ognize him ; whereas,  if  he  really  were — I’m  sure 
von ’re  mistaken,  and  we  shall  “ sell”  ourselves  neat- 

iy.” 

“Nonsense!  I can’t  be  mistaken.  And  as  to 
his  being  alone  and  unknown,  don’t  you  see  the 
blue  spectacles  ? He’s  incog.” 

“ Infiddlesticks ! Why  should  he — if  it  be  he — 
travel  ‘ incog.,  ’ as  you  call  it  ? It’s  absurd.  I 
tell  you — ” 

“ I tell  you  it’s 11  right,”  interrupted  my  friend, 
dictatorially.  “ I’ll  take  the  responsibility.  There, 
he’s  by  himself  now,  looking  at  the  capstan.  Come 
along;  we’ll  join  him,  as  it  were,  accidentally.” 

Let  me  open  a parenthesis,  before  we  go  further, 
to  explain  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  foregoing 
dialogue. 

We — that  is,  my  friend  Sam  Chellis  and  his  friend 
Will  Wyndon,  videlicet  myself — were  upon  the  deck 
of  a certain  steamer,  which  was  gallantly  stemming 
the  tide  of  a well-known  river  (by  name  neither 
Potomac  nor  Mississippi)  between  two  populous  cit- 
ies within  the  territories  of  the  Re-United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chellis  was  (and  is)  a rising  member  of  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Wyndon  was  (and  is)  simply  a youngish 
gentleman  of  leisure,  and  your  very  humble  serv- 
ant. 

Both  were  traveling  in  pursuit  of  health,  happi- 
ness, and  other  illusive  phantoms  unnecessary  to 
detail. 

Both  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  true  great- 
ness, and  anxious  ever  to  approach  and  hold  com- 
mune with  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  wise  among 
their  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Chellis’s  enthusiasm,  indeed,  was  apt  to  out- 
run his  caution  occasionally,  and,  without  being  at 
all  a celebrity-hunter  in  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the 
term,  he  still  was  prone  to  seize  every  possible,  or 
even  apparently  impossible,  occasion  of  profiting 
by  the  intercourse,  no  matter  how  limited  or  un- 
usual its  character  or  opportunity,  of  the  celebrated 
Parsonages  that  chance  threw  in  his  way.  Not  in- 
frequently had  this  surely  praiseworthy  proclivity 
of  liis  subjected  him  to  embarrassment,  and  even 
to  temporary  mortification.  But  nothing  had  ever 
damped  his  ardor,  or  lessened  his  righteous  confi- 
dence in  himself. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  that  Chellis,  reading 
aloud  a grateful  and  richly-deserved  tribute,  in  a 
great  English  journal,  to  a certain  uoble-h'  arted 
fellow-countryman  of  ours,  whose  name  is  an  honor 
to  humanity,  exclaimed  to  me  : 

“ By  Heaven  ! Wyndon,  I'd  give  my  left  hand 
to  meet  that  man ! If  I could  only  say  three  words 
to  him  aud  shake  him  iby  ■ the  h aiyk-^ou, kuo w how 
somebody  once  shattwed  certain 
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it  should  never  be  touched  by  less  worthy  lips? 
Well,  Will,  upon  my  life,  I should  feel  like  keeping 
the  hand  that  had  clasped  that  man’s  noble  palm 
inviolate  from  human  touch  ever  afterward!” 

“The  sentiment,  though  slightly  exaggerated, 
does  you  credit,  Sam,”  I replied.  “ But  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  your  gratifying  your  wish  to 
meet  him.  He  is  over  here  now,  you  know,  and 
will  doubtless  be  the  subject  of  much' public  atten- 
tion. You  can  easily  pay  your  court  to  him. 
We’ll  subscribe  to  his  first  public  dinner,  or—” 

“ We’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  At  least  I shall 
not.  I would  not  give  a copper  to  meet  him  in 
such  a ‘ bunkum’  way.  None  of  yonr  public  flum- 
mery for  me.  I want  no  formal  introduction,  no 
‘ set  form  of  speech,’  and  all  that  sort  of  bosh.  I 
wish  to  meet  him  just  casually,  by  chance— off  his 
guard,  as  it  were — and  have  him  to  myself  for  five 
minutes.  In  the  street,  for  instance,  or  at  the  bar- 
ber-shop, or  in  a rail-car— any  where  in  an  undress 
sort  of  way,  you  know.  I’ve  seen  his  portrait  in 
the  papers,  and  though,  of  course,  it’s  an  execrable 
wood-cut,  I’m  sure  I’d  recognize  the  original  at 
once.” 

“Perhaps  so.  But  you  remember  your  little 
mistake  with  reference  to  Garibaldi.  And  how 
you  took  the — ” 

‘ ‘ Pshaw ! ” interrupted  Chellis,  testily.  “ What 
of  that  ? Mistakes  may  happen  to  any  man,  espe- 
cially when  the  likeness — besides  it  was  at  night 
when  I met — that  is,  when  I thought  I met  Gari- 
baldi. At  all  events,  I shouldn’t  be  mistaken  in 
this  case,  as  you  will  find  if  it  should  ever  be  my 
good  fortune  to  obtain  the  opportunity  I long  for. 
That  isn’t  probable,  however,  for  I doubt  if  he  will 
ever  visit  our  town,  and  I’ve  no  time  to  go  hunting 
after  him,  even  if  I had  the  inclination — which  I 
haven’t — for  such  toadyism.” 

As  I agreed  with  my  friend  as  to  the  improba- 
bility of  the  accidental  meeting  he  referred  to,  I 
said  nothing  in  reply,  and  the  matter  was,  so  far 
at  least  as  I was  concerned,  forgotten. 

A short  time  afterward,  however,  Chellis  found 
himself  unexpectedly  at  leisure  for  a fortnight,  and 
eagerly  accepted  my  invitation  to  take  a passing 
glimpse  of  nature  and  art  (especially  of  ari)  at  a 
few  of  the  so-called  “ fashionable  watering-places.” 

“By  George, Will !”  cried  he,  “we  may  meet 
him  after  all ! In  fact  I have  a presentiment  that 
we  shall.  So  keep  a sharp  look-out,  my  boy,  and 
be  sure  I shall  do  the  same.” 

In  this  disposition  we  had  been  loitering  by  rail 
and  river,  from  “ spa”  to  “spa”  (to use  an  English 
term)  for  ten  days  in  a desultory  way,  but  without 
encounterfcig  any  adventure  whatever,  in  the  ce- 
lebrity line  or  otherwise,  when  Chellis,  who  was 
constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for  a lucky  chance  to 
turn  up  in  accordance  with  one  of  his  several  pre- 
sentiments, suddenly  startled  me  by  the  exclama- 
tion, quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chap- 
ter, on  board  the  steamer  as  above  described,  and 
caused  the  dialogue  that  ensued,  which  we  will  now 
resume  at  the  point  where  we  left  it — in  chapter 
IL 

“Come  along,”  said  Chellis,  seizing  me  by  the 
arm  ; “ we’ll  * loaf’  up  to  him,  so  to  speak,  and  do 
the  thing  genteelly.  It’s  a glorious  chance,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Certainly  a very  pleasant  opportunity,”  said 
I,  suffering  myself  to  be  led  onward  half-reluctant- 
ly  by  Sam ; that  is,  if  the  gentleman  really  should 
be  the — ” 

“Confound  your  skepticism,  Wyndon!  to  say 
nothing  of  your  insult  to  my  perspicacity.  But  I 
shall  expect  an  ample  apology,  mind ! when  it’s 
over,  and  gratitude  besides.  Now,  then,  old  fel- 
low!” 

We  slowly  neared  the  solitary  traveler  in  blue 
spectacles.  He  was  leaning  against  the  capstan, 
apparently  in  rapt  contemplation  of  something  in 
the  distant  perspective. 

Chellis  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze  a mo- 
ment, then,  in  a respectfully  cordial  tone : 

“ A glorious  outlook,  Sir!”  said  he : “a  splendid 
sight,  Sir,  that  broad  horizon,  with  the  many  tow- 
ers of  a great  commercial  city,  and  the  myriad  spars 
of  her  vast  commercial  navy  looming  through  the 
blue  expanse.  We  are,  without  vulgar  vanity, 
Sir,  a very  great  nation.” 

The  stranger  started  slightly  as  Chellis  accosu  d 
him,  and  looked  keenly  upon  my  friend  through  I is 
spectacles  while  he  was  speaking,  When  Sam 
paused  interrogatively,  the  old  gentleman  gave 
himself  a sort  of  shake  as  though  to  resettle  his 
wandering  thoughts,  and,  smiling  blandly : 

“ Immense ! immense !”  he  exclaimed.  Then 
a sudden  gravity  overspread  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance, and  drawing  himself  up  slightly,  *’  Excuse 
me,”  he  added,  quickly,  “but  I really  have  not  the 
pleasure — I — I do  not  recollect — you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me — ” 

“ Certainly!”  interrupted  Chellis,  with  enthusi- 
asm : “I  have,  indeed,  a very  great  advantage  of 
you ; the  advantage  of  having  the  proud  honor  to 
know  by  sight,  as  well  as  by  his  world-wide  fame, 
the  large-hearted,  the  philanthropic,  the  munificent, 
the  princely  Mr. .” 

At  the  moment  I am  about  to  write  the  name 
which  my  friend  Sam  Chellis  pronounced  with  such 
unction  I am  suddenly  withheld  by  a perplexing 
scruple  of  delicacy.  This  name,  in  fact,  is  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a modest  private  gentleman  ; al- 
though by  his  noble  character  and  actions  a house- 
hold word  of  honor  and  gratitude  on  millions  of 
earnest  lips,  in  millions  of  prayerful  hearts,  still,  a 
private  gentleman’s  name,  not  to  be  lightly  used  for 
selfish  purposes  by  an  author  of  “unconsidered 
trifles”  like  myself.  What  shall  I do?  Though 
the  tale  I tell  be  true,  will  its  truth  justify  me  for 
placing  a veritable  personage,  by  his  actual  name, 
by  the  side  of  others  whose  identity  is  concealed  by 
fictitious  description  and  nomenclature?  Though 
what  I say  of  this  personage  be — what  else  could  it 
by  any  possibility  be? — the  simple  and  familiar 
truth,  and  therefore  honorable  to  himself,  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  that  say  it,  will  this  be  sufficient  ex- 
tenuation for  the  liberty  I take  ? 

I positively  can  not  take  the  responsibility  of  a 
decision. 

ir  these  circumstances  I see  but  one  resource, 


and  that  is,  to  seek  such  refuge  as  I may  find  under 
the,  perhaps  transparent,  shelter  of  a simple  in- 
itial. 

This  much  indiscretion  will,  I humbly  trust,  be 
forgiven  me. 

“ —The  princely  Mr.  P.,”  concluded  Chellis,  rais- 
ing his  hat  with  respectful  courtesy. 

The  gentleman  in  blue  spectacles  started  back, 
and  “ blushed  celestial  rosy  red.”  Then,  plunging 
both  hands  in  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  linen 
overall,  he  started  forward  again,  and  ejaculated  : 
“ Ha  1*  Mr.  P.,  Sir  ? ha !”  in  a hoarse  whisper,  like 
the  “aside”  of  the  stage  villain. 

“ I beg  your  pardon !”  exclaimed  Chellis,  hasti- 
ly. “I  have  no  intention  of  intruding— of  inter- 
rupting you.  I respect  your  privacy,  Sir,  your 
modest  desire  to  be  unrecognized ; believe  me,  Mr. 
P.,  I simply  desire  to  pay  my  tribute  of  admira- 
tion, and  to  have  the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with 
you,  in  the  quietest  way,  I and  my  friend,  Sir, 
Mr.  Wyndon.  Mr.  P.,  my  own  name  is  Chellis,  Sir, 
permit  me” — he  grasped  the  old  gentleman’s  hand 
— “permit  me  to  express  the  proud  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  thus  taking  by  the  hand  a fellow-country- 
man whose  noble  philanthropy  has  done  honor  to 
two  hemispheres,  and  made  the  name  of  American 
synonymous  with — ” 

“ Hush ! h— ush!”  interrupted  the  traveler,  cast- 
ing an  uneasy  glance  around  him.  “ Don’t-- don't 
speak  so  loud,  my  good  Sir!” 

“Certainly  not;  excuse  me!"  murmured  my 
friend,  sinking  his  voice  immediately.  “But  I see 
a vacant  bench  over  there,  in  the  shade.  Pray, 
Mr.  P.,  do  us  the  honor  to  take  a seat,  and  indulge 
us  with  a few  moments’  quiet  conversation,  if  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  yourself.” 

“Oh,  with  pleasure!”  replied  our  companion, 
amiably— and  led  the  way  himself  to  the  unoccu- 
pied bench. 

We  seated  ourselves,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
illustrious  stranger,  and  waited  a moment  for  him 
to  lead  the  conversation.  He  seemed  in  deep  thought, 
bis  glance  wandering  from  one  to  the  other  of  us 
abstractedly ; but  in  an  instant  or  two  he  suddenly 
smiled,  laughed  a quick,  low  laugh,  and  in  a 
brusque,  though  cheerful  tone : 

“ How  did  you  find  me  out,  ha?”  said  he. 

“By  having  seen  your  portrait.  Sir,”  replied 
Chellis.  “ I knew  I couldn’t  be  mistaken,  though 
my  skeptical  friend  here  would  have  it  that  you 
were  not  Mr.  P.  Aha ! Wyndon,  what  do  you  say 
now  ?” 

“ Yes,  ha ! what  do  you  say  now,  Mr.  Wyndon  ?” 
echoed  Mr.  P.,  laughing,  and  giving  me  a slight 
tap  on  the  waistcoat  with  his  forefinger. 

Of  course  I abjured  my  infidelity  pleasantly,  and 
expressed  myself  charmed  at  this  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity of  informal  converse  with  a gentleman  so 
widely  and  justly  renowned  for  his  many  princely 
acts  of  charity  and  benevolence : while  I added  at 
the  same  time  that  I was  delighted,  though  not 
surprised,  to  find  him  so  affable  and  familiar — so 
unreserved  and  even  jovial  of  manner. 

“ Not  surprised,  certainly  not !”  said  Chellis,  sen- 
tentiously.  Cheerfulness  and  affability  are  the  true 
indices  of  a good  heart  and  approving  conscience. 
And  these  Mr.  P.  must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree, 
if  it  be  true  that  virtue  is  its  own  sufficient  reward. 
Ah,  Sir,  what  a magnificent  monument  you  have 
erected — a pyramid  of  Good  Works  which  shall  en- 
dure when  that  of  Cheops  has  long  mouldered  into 
the  sands  of  the  desert !” 

Mr.  P.  looked  at  Sam,  then  at  me,  and  laughed 
again. 

“ You  flatter  me,  gentlemen,  ” said  he.  “ But  I 
—yes,  I’ll  tell  you  a secret !— will  you  keep  it,  ha?” 

“ Of  course,”  said  I,  somewhat  surprised,  but  still 
more  pleased  by  such  au  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
fidence. 

“Sacredly,  sacredly,  my  dear  Sir!”  exclaimed 
Chellis,  looking  as  if  he  were  ready  to  take  a sol- 
emn oath  of  secrecy  on  the  spot. 

“ Well,  then,  Mr.  Wyndon  and  Mr.  Chellis,”  said 
Mr.  P.,  giving  each  of  us  a tap  with  his  forefinger 
as  he  named  us,  “listen ! I’ve  done  something,  as 
you  say,  for  my  fellow-men.  But  what  I have  done, 
Sirs,  is  nothing— the  veriest  trifle — to  that  which  I 
am  going  to  do.  The  most  insignificant  trifle  in  the 
world,  I assure  you,  ha!” — and  as  he  said  “ha!” 
cheerily,  he  leaned  back  and  looked  at  us  with  the 
brightest  of  smiles,  as  if  he  were  hugely  enjoying 
our  unfeigned  astonishment.  Chellis  first  recov- 
ered himself.  x 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  he ; “ but  though  I am  pre- 
pared for  any  conceivable  amount  of  humanitarian 
munificence  on  the  part  of— on  your  part,  Sir,  still 
I can  not  for  an  instant  consent  to  regard  your  al- 
ready unprecedented  liberalities  to  your  suffering 
fellow-mortals  in  the  light  of  trifles.  My  dear  Mr. 
P.,  they  are  gigantic,  simply  gigantic,  in  their 
scope  and  influence !” 

“Ha!  but  only  by  comparison;  only  by  com- 
parison, you  know,”  retorted  Mr.  P. , archly.  “ Now, 
Sir,  when  you  shall  hear  what  I am  about  to  do — 
hush!  here  comes  some  one!  Pray  don’t  say  a 
word — don’t  mention  my  name,  I beg  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen !” 

“ Of  course  not — certainly  not !”  we  both  hast- 
ened to  assure  him,  as  we  perceived  his  evident 
nervousness  at  the  idea  of  being  a centre  of  public 
curiosity  or  attention  at  such  a moment. 

The  intruders  were  two  in  number : one  a slen- 
der, bright-eyed,  sharp-featured  gentleman  of  mid- 
dle age;  the  other  a short,  muscular  man,  with  a 
broad,  good-humored  face,  and  a pair  of  bushy  flax- 
en whiskers.  This  person  had  the  air  and  dress  of 
an  intelligent  mechanic,  or  perhaps  a sort  of  con- 
fidential servant  or  attendant  upon  a professional 
gentleman,  such  as  his  companion  was  at  once  de- 
cided to  be  by  both  Chellis  and  myself. 

“ He  has  a doctor’s  eye,”  said  Sam,  sotto  voce,  as 
the  pair  halted  a few  paces  off,  and  seemed  to  re- 
turn, though  not  at  all  offensively,  our  scrutiny. 

“A  lawyer’s,  rather,”  I retorted,  for  I had  stud- 
ied— or,  more  properly,  had  not  studied  medicine, 
but  had  lounged  through  a couple  of  courses  at  a 
Medical  University,  some  years  before,  for  want  of 
other  occupation. 

“ A doctor,  for  ducats !”  muttered  Chellij 


“ A lawyer,  for  any  thing  you  like !”  I respond- 
ed. 

“ Champagne?”  queried  Sam. 

“ Done !”  said  I. 

“But  how  shall  we  find  out?  Perhaps  Mr.  P. 
will  be  good  enough  to — ” 

At  this  moment  the  subject  of  our  wager  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  sign  with  his  head  toward 
our  distinguished  companion,  and  smiled  pleasantly. 

“Ah!  you  know  the  gentleman,  my  dear  Sir,” 
said  Chellis.  “ Pray,  then,  tell  us  if—” 

“ I — yes — that  is — a casual  acquaintance — never 
saw  him  before  in  my — I mean  I never  saw  him  but 
once  before,  you  know,  ha!”  exclaimed  Mr.  P.  in 
his  stage-whisper,  at  the  same  time  modestly  avoid- 
ing the  stranger’s  eye. 

The  short  man  said  something  to  the  sharp-feat- 
ured gentleman  in  an  under-tone ; the  other  nodded 
and  smiled  again,  and  both  walked  slowly  away. 

‘ ‘ At  all  events  you  know  his  profession,  I hope  ?” 
resumed  Sam. 

“His  profession?”  Ha!  I— I believe  he— he’s 
an  undertaker — yes,  I know  he’s  an  undertaker: 
measures  dead  people  and  buries  them,  you  know 
—horrible !”  and  Mr.  P.  fairly  shuddered. 

“It  is  a repulsive  trade!”  said  Chellis.  “But 
you,  at  least,  can  have  no  fears  of  death,  Sir.  The 
great  and  good  deeds  of  your  life  most  assuredly 
entitle  you,  Sir,  to  the  blessed  reward — ” 

‘ ‘ Hush  ! hush  ! Don’t  talk  of  death ; pray 
don’t,”  interrupted  Mr.  P.,  earnestly.  “I  don’t 
intend  to  die ; I really  don’t,  indeed.”  Saying 
this  Mr.  P.  once  more  applied  his  forefinger  to  our 
waistcoats,  and  laughed  in  his  quick,  low  manner. 

I own  that  I was  considerably  surprised  by  the 
increasing  eccentricity  of  our  famous  fellow-travel- 
er; but,  thought  I,  if  any  man  has  a right  to  be 
odd,  that  man  is  surely  the  great  and  good  Samar- 
itan before  me. 

Chellis,  however,  did  not  seem  to  notice  these 
little  peculiarities;  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  problem  of  what  stupendous  enterprise  of 
benevolence  Mr.  P.  was  about  to  engage  that  could 
possibly  eclipse  the  splendor  of  his  recent  achieve- 
ments in  this  line. 

“Pardon  me,  ray  dear  Mr.  P.,”  said  he,  in  a mo- 
ment; “but  you  were  about  to  honor  us  by  confid- 
ing to  our  admiration  and  discretion  a project  for 
the  still  more  extended  amelioration  of  mankind — 
a work  that  should  cause  your  previous  princely 
efforts  to  appear— but  that  is  not  possible.  How- 
ever, as  I remarked,  you  were  good  enough  to  pro- 
pose— ” 

“ Ha ! yes ; so  I was,  so  I was,  my  dear  friends ; 
but — but — you  see — that  confounded  undertaker  has 
driven  it  all  out  of  my  head— all,  upon  my  soul! 
Singular,  isn’t  it?  Ha !”  And  Mr.  P.  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us  in  ludicrously  counterfeited 
perplexity. 

I could  not  forbear  laughing  for  the  life  of  me, 
and  Chellis  joined  in  my  hearty  cachinnation, 
though  scarcely  with  an  equal  unaftecteduess. 

But  what  was  our  surprise — our  amazement — 
our  confusion,  when  Mr.  P.  suddenly  sprang  up  from 
the  bench,  his  face  violently  flushed,  and  frowning 
severely  upon  ns,  exclaimed;  “Laughing,  ha! 
laughing  at  me,  ha!  You  will  find  it  no  laughing 
matter,  Sirs!”  and  before  we  could  recover  our 
presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  utter  a word  of 
apology  he  strode  swiftly  away,  and  was  lost  in  the 
crowd  at  the  further  end  of  the  boat. 

For  some  minutes  we  sat  in  the  silence  of  abashed 
astonishment.  What  Chellis  was  thinking  of  I 
can  not  say;  but  my  mortification  speedily  gave 
place  to  resentment,  and  I exclaimed : 

“Confound  his  stupidity!  Though  he  were 
Mr.  P.,  or  any  other  man,  great  or  little,  he  is  a 
most  insufferable  old  muff,  and  if  he  were  twenty 
years  younger — ” 

“ Pshaw!  Wyndon.  It  certainly  was  very  dis- 
respectful in  you  to  laugh.  It  was  natural  that  Mr. 
P.  should  fancy  you  were  laughing  at  him ; equally 
so,  that  he  should  be  sensitive  as  to  his  memory; 
and  more  so  still,  as  to  his  evident  prejudice  against 
undertakers,  which  he  is,  no  doubt,  conscious  of  as 
a weakness.  You  were  very  wrong  to  laugh.” 

“ Why,  hang  it,  Chellis,  you  laughed  too,”  cried 
I,  rather  nettled  at  his  putting  all  the  blame  on 
me. 

“I  know  I did, but  it  was  only  an  echo;  your 
merriment  was  so  confoundedly  catching.  But 
seriously,  what  do  you  think  he  will  do?  He 
threatened  we  should  find  it  no  laughing  matter, 
you  know.” 

“I  neither  know  nor  care,”  replied  I,  tartly. 
“ Nothing,  probably,  except  cut  our  acquaintance. 
What  can  he  do?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered  Sam,  moodily. 

“Well,  Sam, ’’said  I,  my  good  humor  returning, 
“ you’ll  admit  that  the  great  philanthropist  is  a very 
different  sort  of  man  from  the  idea  you  had  formed 
of  him.  Such  a cranky,  queer  old  fellow  I never 
met  out  of  a mad-house  before.  However,  as  you 
said,  he  is  traveling  incog.,  and  perhaps  his  strange 
manners  are  a part  of  the  disguise,  eh?  At  any 
rate,  we’ve  had  the  fun  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
him.  You’ve  shaken  his  ‘noble  palm,’ too,  Sam; 
so  I trust  you’re  satisfied  whatever  comes  of  it.” 

Just  as  Chellis  was  going  to  answer,  probably  to 
rebuke  my  irony,  the  alarm  sounded  for  dinner. 

“ Come  along,” said  I,  “I'm  hungry.  No  doubt 
we  shall  see  our  distinguished  fellow-voyager  at 
table.  We’ll  sit  near  him,  if  we  can,  just  to  see 
what  he  will  do,  and  have  it  over.” 

“ I hope  he  will  accept  an  apology,”  said  Sam, 
walking  with  me  into  the  dining-saloon. 

in. 

The  tables  were  nearly  full.  There  were  but 
five  seats  vacant;  three  together  on  one  side  of  the 
board,  and  two  others  directly  opposite,  but  separat- 
ed by  a pillar.  We  advanced  toward  the  unoccu- 
pied triad  of  chairs. 

“ ’Scuse  me,  gen’l’men,  these  seats  is  engaged,” 
objected  the  polite  African  of  American  descent 
who  officiated  as  chief  waiter.  “Take  them  two 
opp’site,  if  you  please!”  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
vacu  tit  ,fcwain_pn  iiiheri:  side  The  column. 
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occupants  of  the  opposite  chairs  came  in.  They 
proved  to  be  the  sharp-featured  gentleman  and  his 
muscular  companion,  and  — yes — our  susceptible 
friend,  the  great  philanthropist. 

He  came  forward  first,  alone,  and  swiftly,  and  took 
the  centre  seat  without  looking  at  us,  or,  apparently, 
at  any  one  else.  The  other  two  followed,  and  placed 
themselves  one  on  either  side  of  him.  Neither  of 
them  paid  any  attention  to  Mr.  P.,  nor  did  he  seem 
to  notice  them,  save  by  a slight,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
voluntary shrinking,  as  they  sat  down. 

“Poor  gentleman,”  whispered  Chellis;  “he’ll 
never  be  able  to  eat  with  that  undertaker  beside 
him.  I’ve  half  a mind  to  offer  to  change  seats  with 
him.  Perhaps  he’d  take  it  as  an  amende  honorable , 
eh  ?” 

“Don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  said  I,  earnest- 
ly. “ It  would  surely  offend  his  neighbors  and  be 
ridiculous  besides.  Keep  quiet,  and  don’t  annoy 
him  by  observation.” 

I added  this  caution,  for  I just  then  caught  his 
eyes  fixed  for  an  instant  upon  us,  and  its  expres- 
sion (he  had  pushed  his  blue  spectacles  up  on  his 
forehead  at  the  moment)  was  by  no  means  amica- 
ble. As  soon  as  he  saw  that  I noticed  him  he 
dropped  his  glasses  quickly  over  his  eyes  again, 
and  began  playing  with  his  table-spoon  while  wait- 
ing for  his  soup. 

The  soup  was  brought,  and  he  fell  to  with  ap- 
parent appetite. 

In  another  moment  I heard  a clatter  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience,  and,  looking  up,  saw  that 
Mr.  P.’s  blue  spectacles  had  fallen  into  his  soup- 
plate,  from  which  he  was  nervously  fishing  them 
out. 

Chellis  also  perceived  it,  and,  resting  his  glance 
for  an  instant  on  the  old  gentleman’s  fishing  opera- 
tion, he  smiled  sympathetically  at  the  disaster. 

At  the  same  moment  Mr.  P.  looked  up  his  eyes 
and  those  of  Chellis  met,  and,  quick  as  lightning, 
he  caught  the  soup-plate  up  and  flung  it,  soup, 
spectacles,  and  all  across  the  table  at  poor  Sam’s 
head,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  in  a gleeful  tone : 

“Ha ! laugh,  will  you  ? take  that!”  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  follow  up  his  volley  with  his  tumbler, 
when  his  arm  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  mus- 
cular man  beside  him,  who  snatched  the  tumbler 
away,  saying,  in  a stern  voice,  “ None  of  that,  Sir, 
or  we’ll  put  ’em  on  again !”  At  the  same  time  the 
person  whom  we  supposed  to  be  an  undertaker  look- 
ed 3teadily  at  the  excited  old  gentleman,  and  said, 
very  quietly  but  firmly : 

“ Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Sir.  I entreat  you,  I 
command  you  to  be  calm !” 

The  flush  passed  away  as  if  by  magic  from  Mr. 
P.’s  face;  he  held  down  his  head,  and  waited,  like 
a shamefaced  school-boy,  till  his  spectacles  were 
restored  and  another  plate  of  soup  set  before  him, 
when  he  resumed  his  meal  in  the  meekest  and  most 
lecorous  manner  possible. 

Fortunately  the  irate  old  gentleman’s  aim  had 
been  less  deadly  than  his  intention,  and  Chellis  got 
off  with  a sprinkling  of  soup  on  his  garments  and 
the  table-spoon  in  his  lap. 

But  fancy,  if  you  can,  his  feelings,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  as  well  as  my  own,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  varied  effects  produced  by  this 
extraordinary  explosion  upon  the  other  guests  at 
the  table.  Fancy  the  scene  if  you  can,  for  it  is  be- 
yond my  power  to  give  you  an  intelligent  idea  of  it. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  the  sharp-featured 
gentleman  rose  and  made  a brief  apology  for  his 
“unfortunate  friend,”  as  he  called  him.  He  said 
that  his  friend  was  unhappily  afflicted  with  a mal- 
ady— here  he  smiled,  and  slightly  touched  his  fore- 
head— which  caused  him  at  times,  but  not  often,  to 
lose  momentary  control  of  his  temper ; that  he  was 
extremely  sensitive — foolishly  so,  he  might  say, 
without  offense  to  his  friend— to  ridicule ; that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  laughed  at — few  men  could,  for 
that  matter — but  that  his  friend  was  apt  to  fancy 
that  people  were  laughing  at  him  when  in  truth 
they  had  no  such  intention.  That  such  had  been 
no  doubt  his  friend’s  belief  when  he  saw  the  gentle- 
man opposite  smile  at  the  little  accident  of  the  spec- 
tacles ; but  that  now,  when  he  was  assured  that  no 
such  incivility  had  been  intended,  his  friend  would 
be  most  anxious  to  apologize,  he  knew,  and  he 
trusted  the  apology  would  be  accepted.  Here  he 
sat  down  and  looked  at  his  “friend,”  who  had  list- 
ened intently  to  this  speech  with  his  table-spoon 
balanced  across  his  forefinger.  The  old  gentleman 
no  sooner  caught  his  friend’s  eye  than  he  dropped 
the  spoon,  and  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice;  “Yes! 
ha ! certainly — most  sorry — did  not  mean — of  course 
— hoped  it  was  all  right — ha!”  and  quickly  picking 
up  the  spoon  again  went  at  the  soup  more  eagerly 
than  ever. 

After  dinner  Chellis  and  I went  upon  the  upper 
deck  to  smoke  our  cigars.  To  us  presently  came 
the  sharp-featured  gentleman,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

“lam  exceedingly  sorry  that  my  patient’s  vio- 
lence has  caused  you  annoyance.  He  is  generally 
a most  harmless,  and  in  many  respects  a pleasant 
and  entertaining  person.  Nothing  ever  moves  him 
but  laughter  which  he  supposes  to  be  aimed  at  him- 
self. I trust  you  were  not  hurt,  Sir?” 

“ Oh  no,  not  in  the  least,”  replied  Chellis,  who 
looked  very  wobegone  and  chop-fallen.  “ But — do 
you  mean  to  sav  that  that  gentleman  is  not — I mean 
that  he  is  a — a — an  insane  person  ?” 

“ A mild  monomaniac,  Sir,  nothing  Morse,  I as- 
sure you ; but  incurable,  I fear.  I saw  him  talking 
pleasantly  to  you  before  diuner,  and  did  not  inter- 
rupt you.  I always  forbear  to  restrain  his  liberty, 
or  to  mortify  him  uselessly  by  my  authority  or  rec- 
ognition when  we  are  traveling.  By-the-way,  what 
was  he  telling  you  ? How  did  you  scrape  acquaint- 
ance?” 

I was  about  to  give  the  Doctor  (for  such  he  evi- 
dently was)  a brief  account  of  Chellis’s  comical  mis- 
take and  its  strange  consequences,  for  I thought  it, 
after  all,  a pretty  good  joke.  But  Sam  frowned 
and  winked  at  me  savagely,  and  I stopped. 

“ Oh !”  said  Chellis,  in  as  off-handish  a way  as  he 
could  assume,  “ it  was  merely  a chance  word  or  two, 
you  know,  something  about  the  yie.w  or  Hie;  weath- 
er, that  brought  us  togetbeJ-g-ii&kSl&C  dS^hary 
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“Though  your  friend,”  interrupted  I,  a little  ma- 
liciously, “ your  patient,  Doctor,  seemed  to  think 
we  took  him  for  some  one  else ; and  I rather  think 
we — or  at  least  Mr.  Chellis  here — encouraged  him 
somewhat  in  this  fancy,  for—” 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Sam,  cutting  me  short  in  time, 
as  he  supposed,  to  prevent  my  betraying  his  secret 
— “the  fact  is,  Sir,  that  your  friend  certainly  did 
imagine  we  mistook  him  for  a distinguished  philan- 
thropist of  our  accmaintance — 1 would  say,  whom 
we  were  desirous  . becoming  acquainted  with.” 

“Ah!  ah!  I .nderstand!”  exclaimed  the  sharp 
Doctor,  smilin' . “Pray,  w’ho — what  distinguished 
person  did  yc  a — that  is,  did  he  conceive  himself  to 
resemble  ?” 

Sam  hesitated  rather  sheepishly. 

“To  the  renowned  Mr.  P.,”  said  I. 

“Oh!  ha!  ha!  ha!  capital !”  cried  the  Doctor. 

“Wasn’t  it?  ha!  ha!  ha!”  echoed I. 

“ Really ! And  you  took  him — I would  say — he 
fancied  you  took  him,  for  our  honored  countryman, 
the  famous  Mr.  P.  ?”  repeated  the  bright-eyed  Doc- 
tor. “Well,  there  is  a sort  of  likeness  now,  isn’t 
there  ?”  This  to  Chellis. 

“ I — can’t  say  I see  it!”  growled  Sam. 

“I  do,”  said  I,  with  mock  gravity.  “I  think 
your  patient  looks  very  like  Mr.  P.,  or,  rather,  very 
much  as  Mr.  P.  might  look  if  he  were  traveling  in- 
cog, disguised  in  blue  spectacles,  you  know— eh, 
Chellis  ?” 

Sam  walked  off,  muttering  something  that  sound- 
ed horribly  like  “ D — n the  blue  spectacles !” 

We  didn’t  see  the  bogus  Mr.  P.  again,  nor  have 
either  of  us  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  il- 
lustrious reality.  But  whenever  Sam  suggests  the 
possibility'  of  some  passing  stranger’s  being  any  cel- 
ebrated personage  I pleasantly  remark,.  “ Remem- 
ber the  party  in  spectacles!”  and  my  friend’s  en- 
thusiasm oozes  away,  like  Bob  Acre’s  courage,  in- 
stantly'. 


A “TANGI”  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ladies,  when  making  a great  merit  of  offering 
their  tears  as  a precious  gift  to  man,  accompanied 
or  not  by  other  indications  of  sympathy  and  emo- 
tion as  the  case  may  be,  forget  to  draw  attention 
to  the  luxury  which  is  to  be  found  in  a “ good  cry,” 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  charming  sex  has 
invariably  indulged  in  its  favorite  enjoyment  in  ev- 
ery age,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  it  was 
in  the  day’s  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  and  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  who  all  make 
mention  not  only  of  emotion  publicly  expressed,  but 
of  professional  * * howlers,”  ready  to  provide  tears, 
sighs,  groans,  and  shrieks,  wholesale,  retail,  and 
for  exportation ; so,  happily  for  all  of  us— for  a wo- 
man without  sy'mpathy  is  a garden  without  flowers 
—it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  this  very  day. 
We  need  not  stir  out  of  the  enlightened  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  for  instances  of  professional  cry- 
ings  by  the  side  of  tears  of  a warmer  nature ; and 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  survey'  mankind  “from 
China  to  Peru,”  or  from  the  London  f)ocks  to  our 
Antipodes,  which  will,  perhaps,  answer  our  purpose 
as  well,  we  shall  find  that  woman  relishes  her  “good 
cry”  as  keenly  and  cultivates  it  just  as  assiduously 
in  a settlement  of  savages  when  squatting,  wrapped 
in  a dirty  blanket,  over  the  smoke  of  a wood-lire 
kindled  in  a hole  in  the  ground,  as  in  a delicious 
boudoir  in  London  or  Paris,  with  eau  de  Cologne 
and  sal  volatile  ad  libitum.  When,  therefore,  one 
sweet  summer’s  afternoon  I rode  into  a peaceful  lit- 
tle native  village  in  New  Zealand,  and  found  all 
the  female  inhabitants  engaged  in  a “Tangi,”  or 
weeping  concert,  preparatory  to  a grand  banquet 
of  ceremony,  I need  have  discovered  nothing  sin- 
gular therein,  though  it  seemed  at  once  to  carry  the 
spirit  back  for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  to  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs,  when  Jacob  “ kissed  Rachel 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,”  as  he  rolled  away 
the  stone  from  the  well’s  mouth  to  water  her  flock. 
The  scenery'  around,  and  the  air,  like  a bath  of  liq- 
uid gold,  with  the  murmur  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
all  fostered  a feeling  that  time  had  stood  still,  and 
that  we  were  all  patriarchs  together,  performing  an 
everyday  observance. 

A chief,  a fine  looking  fellow  with  aquiline  feat- 
ures and  the  appearance  of  a ruler  of  men,  who  was 
a personage  of  rank  among  the  northern  tribes, 
having  just  returned  from  a long  absence,  was 
being  welcomed  on  his  arrival  by  the  customary 
“Tangi,”  indicative  of  affectionate  joy,  performed 
by  the  ladies  of  his  settlement,  while  the  gentlemen 
expresssed  their  sentiments  by'  rubbing  their  noses 
against  his. 

The  ceremony  may  be  described  as  follows : 
Upon  the  death  of  a relative  or  friend,  or  his  se- 
rious illness  or  misfortune ; or  upon  any  occasion  of 
rejoicing  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  the  old  wo- 
men of  a tribe  assemble  for  an  affectionate  Tangi,” 
or  cry  together.  What  a cup  of  tea  is  to  some 
ladies,  or  what  a friendly  glass  of  gin  is  to  others  in 
different  circumstances,  and  what  a “good  cry”  is 
to  all  the  sex,  is  the  “ Tangi”  to  elderly  Maoris  of 
the  feminine  gender,  soothing  to  the  spirits,  a cure 
for  spasms  or  little  tempers— and,  in  fact,  a general 
clearer  of  the  air.  One  may  see,  on  entering  a set- 
tlement, a number  of  women  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  a circle,  some  with  their  face  wrapped  in  the 
blanket  with  which  they  are  draped  shawl-fashion, 
some  carefully  exhibiting  with  ostentatious  vanity 
great  circular  head-dresses  of  turkey’s  feathers  or 
dogs’  hair.  They  appear  to  be  bowing  their  brows 
together  at  intervals,  at  the  same  time  raising  their 
hands  and  dropping  them  on  their  laps  with  gestures 
of  hopelessness,  great  grief,  or  weariness.  On  a 
nearer  approach  they  are  heard  to  be  keeping  up  a 
kind  of  wailing  chant  of  a dreary  repetition  of  three 
notes  in  a minor  key,  sung  in  chorus.  Every  now 
and  then,  at  a particularly  affecting  part  of  the  im- 
promptu recitation,  they  will  bring  all  their  faces 
together,  and,  pressing  nose  to  nose,  maintain  that 
attitude  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  while  they  continue 
the  wailing  in  a murmur.  One  old  woman  may 
generally  be  perceived  taking  the  lead,  who  is  evi- 
dently the  most  experienced  “blubberer,”  knowing 
exactly  where  to  bring  in  the  nose  business  with 
frie^reatest  effect,  and  able  to  keep  it  up  longer  than 


iny  one  else ; she  will  be  making  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  fearful  contortions  of  the  face  that  can  be 
imagined,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  act  of  weep- 
ing, if  that  be  not  a word  suggesting  too  dec  i a 
feeling  to  be  used  here.  With  her  head  raised,  her 
mouth  drawn  from  ear  to  ear.  and  her  eyes  squeezed 
up  and  swollen  with  tears,  she  lets  out  a howl  that 
would  discomfit  a dog  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  only 
stopping  to — in  point  of  fact  “ se  moucher,”  in  the 
primitive  manner  of  patriarchal  times — wipe  her 
eyes  with  her  blanket,  and  expectorate  freely  and 
poisily  previous  to  beginning  over  again  with  re- 
newed vigor,  the  whole  party'  seeming  to  think  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  produce  the  most  disgusting 
amount  of  grimacing  ever  witnessed  out  of  a night- 
mare. At  another  moment  one  woman  perhaps  may 
be  sitting  with  her  head  bent  forward  and  inclined 
to  one  side,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  knees,  silently  sighing,  the  very 
picture  of  quiet,  absorbed,  heart-broken  misery; 
while  next  to  her  an  old  lady  will  be  nodding,  wink- 
ing, and  exchanging  facetious  remarks  with  a friend 
for  a minute’s  interval,  after  which  she  -will  take  up 
her  crying  again  with  tenfold  violence. 

The  ‘ 1 Tangi”  never  interferes  with  business ; any 
of  the  party  will  at  any  time  leave  off  the  work  to 
sell  a basket  of  peaches,  or  take  a turn  at  peeling 
and  boiling  the  potatoes  for  her  lord’s  dinner,  after- 
ward rejoin  her  circle  of  friends,  and  will  screw  up 
her  features  into  their  former  grimace,  and  continue 
her  performance  precisely  where  she  left  off.  Real 
grief  or  feeling,  of  course,  should  be  respected  and 
sympathized  with,  but  the  “ Tangi”  is  no  more  real 
than  the  polite  condolence  of  the  world  of  Loudon. 
It  is  only  a ceremony,  a required  indulgence  in  the 
luxury  of  sham,  and  it  can  no  more  be  relied  upon 
■s  an  evidence  of  the  warm  or  affectionate  nature  of 
the  Maoris  than  the  first  funeral  met  with  in  Lon- 
don can  be  accepted  as  a proof  of  the  ardent  tender- 
ness of  English  undertakers.  In  fact,  a Maori  would 
no  more  hesitate  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a man 
with  whom  he  had  previously  rubbed  noses  and 
wept  in  a “ Tangi”  than,  in  former  times,  he  would 
have  felt  compunction  about  serving  up  a fricassee 
of  his  grandmother  as  a choice  dinner  for  a favored 
guest.  And  so,  on  the  present  occasion,  dinner  and 
business  both  being  pressing,  the  “ Tangi”  -was  not 
alloM-ed  to  occupy  too  much  time.  Enough  having 
been  done  to  satisfy  the  most  accomplished  and 
punctilious  of  formalists,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
meeting  was  introduced,  the  head-dresses  laid  aside, 
the  countenances  of  the  ladies  smoothed  and  com- 
posed into  their  customary  beauty,  and  decorated 
each  with  a short  pipe,  the  sorrow  of  all  the  world 
was  assuaged  and  the  tears  dried,  till  they  should  be 
again  ordered  and  paid  for. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Ax  English  married  lady  has  consulted  her  lawyer  on 
the  question  whether,  having  married  her  husband  for  his 
money,  and  that  money  being  all  spent,  she  is  not  a widow 
and  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Decision  reserved. 

The  other  day  a member  of  Congress  wishing  to  say,  in 
fine  English,  that  a friend  of  his  had  died,  told  the  House 
<>f  Representatives  that  “ his  gentlemanly  spirit  winged 
its  way  to  its  Maker.” 

A REVERSE. 

When  the  defeated  Austrian  flies 
Across  the  Alpine  ridge. 

Fair  Venice,  with  her  Bridge  o’  Sighs, 

Will  soon  her  sighs  abridge. 

It  is  stated  that  a man  in  Indiana  obtained  a divorce 
from  his  wife  because  she  went  skating  against  his  wishes. 
He  concluded  to  “let  her  slide.” 


Conditions  or  Sail. — Wind  and  tide  permitting. 

A gentleman  from  the  country  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
took  eight  glasses  of  soda-water,  waiting  a while  with 
each  one  for  the  “ scum  to  settle.” 


A Very  Strong  Onion. — At  the  Police  Court,  the  other 
day,  one  William  Onion  was  committed  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  violently  assaulting  a policeman.  He  had  been 
previously  convicted  eight  times  for  assaults  on  the  police. 
Mr.  Onion  was  described 
“a  tall  and  strong- 
looking man."  Onions 
generally  are  strong.  This 
Onion  appears  to  be  abso- 
lutely insufferable. 


A young  mamma,  on  the 
important  occasion  of  mak- 
ing her  little  boy  his  first 
pair  of  trowsers,  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  would  be 
re  economical  to  make 
them  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions behind  and  before,  so 
that  they  might  be  changed 
about  and  wear  evenly. 
Their  effect,  when  donned 
by  the  little  fellow,  was 
very  ridiculous.  Papa,  at 
first  sight  of  the  baggy  gar- 
ment, burst  into  a roar  of 
laughter,  and  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  my  dear,  how  could 
you  have  the  heart  to  do 
it?  Why,  the  poor  little 
fellow  won’t  know  whether 
he’s  going  to  school  or  com- 
ing home.” 

“Bring  me  some  cold 
cream,"  said  a gentleman 
to  a stupid  waiter  at  a 
fashionable  restaurant. 

“ Some  cold  cream  ?”  re- 
peated the  man.  “Oh I 

me  ice  cream?” 

“No,  some  cold  cream, 
for  this,"  pointing  to  the 
coffee. 

“Ah!"  returned  the  en- 
lightened waiter;  “some 
milk  cream?” 

“No,"  persisted  the  gen- 
tleman, rather  sarcastical- 
ly, “som e cow  cream  l” 

What  word  is  that  in 
the  English  language,  the 
first  two  letters  of  wtiich 
signify  a man— the  three 
first  a woman — the  four 
first  a great  man — and  the 
whole  a great  woman? — 
Heroine. 


MISTAKEN. 

One  summer’s  morn,  while  yet  the  dew 
Lay  glittering  on  the  lawn, 

I spied  a maiden  fresh  and  fiiir, 

Come  tripping  like  a fawn 

Across  the  hawthorn-scented  meads 
With  steps  so  light  and  airy, 

You  really  might  have  fancied  her 
A wood-nymph  or  a fairy. 

“Sweet  girl!”  I cried,  all  powerless 
To  check  my  admiration, 

As  she,  with  winning  smiles,  return’d 
My  morning  salutation. 

“ Sweet  girl ! of  all  the  lovely  flowers 
In  Flora’s  diadem, 

Thou,  with  thy  wealth  of  glowing  cha  n ;, 
Art  the  most  brilliant  gem. 

“ Surely  the  Queen  of  Beauty  nursed 
Thee  while  her  nymphs  bedeck'd  her! 

And  fed  thee  on  Olympian  food — 

Ambrosia  and  nectar!” 

“Bother!"  she  laughingly  replied, 

“ Owd  lad,  thee  beest  mistaken ; 

Aw  lives  on  good  strung  whoam-brew’d  yell, 
Wi’  lots  o’  beans  an’  bacon !” 


PuusE-picK-trouB.  — We  have  seen  some  good-sized 
purses  in  our  time,  bu^.  we  never  had  the  luck  to  see  so 
pursy  a porte-monnaie  as  the  one  described  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  clipped  from  a police  report  in  an  English 
paper : 

“ Ruth  Jones,  of  a yard  in  Hawley-croft.  said  she  left 
her  house  and  locked  the  door  on  Friday  afternoon,  and 
was  away  about  an  hour.  On  her  return  she  missed  a 
purse  containing  four  pawn  tickets  and  a clothes  brush.” 

Reflection  by  an  Ibisu  Lover. — It’s  a great  pleasure 
to  be  alone,  especially  when  you  have  your  sweet-heart 
with  you. 

What  is  the  best  flower  for  a doctor  to  cultivate  ? Cy- 
clamen (sickly  men). 

“Here’s  a riddle  for  you,"  said  Joe  to  Jack, 

“ Be  quick,  and  let’s  have  the  reply: 

Why  are  you  just  like  your  father’s  nose? 

Give  it  up?  You’re  under  his  eye." 


A dandy  acquaintance  of  ours  was  refused  admission  te 
a gunpowder  magazine  by  the  sentinel  on  the  ground  that 
lie  was  a spark. 


Old  Rowe  kept  a hotel,  where  be  used  to  say  one  could 
get  any  thing  that  was  ever  made  to  eat.  One  day  in 
came  a Yankee,  who  asked  old  Rowe  what  lie  could  give 
liim  for  dinner.  “Any  thing.  Sir,  from  a pickled  ele- 
phant to  a canary  bird’s  tongue." 

“ Wa’al,"  said  the  Yankee,  eying  Rov  e,  “guess  I’ll 
take  a piece  of  pickled  elephant.” 

“ Well,  we’ve  got  ’em  all  ready  right  here  in  the  house; 
but  you’ll  have  to  take  a whole  ’un,  ’cause  we  never  cut 


RAILROAD  LYRIC. 

If  an  engine  meet  an  engine 
“Coming  round  a curve,” 

If  they  smash  track,  train,  and  tender, 
What  do  they  deserve? 

Not  a penny’s  paid  to  any, 

So  far  as  we  observe. 

But  all  acquit  the  engineer. 

When  “ coming  round  the  curve." 

If  an  engine  meet  a steamer 
“Coming  through  the  draw," 

If  they  crush  or  drown  the  public, 
Need  we  go  to  law? 

If  the  engineer  was  careless — 

P’rhaps  he’s  rather  raw — 

They  don’t  discharge  an  honest  fellow, 
“Coming  through  the  draw.” 

If  a steamer  chase  a steamer, 
“Running  up  to  time," 

If  they  burst  their  pipes  and  boiler, 
Where’s  the  mighty  crime? 

Should  a jury  in  a fury 
Make  them  pay  one  dime, 

Or  send  the  officers  to  prison, 
“Running  up  to  time?" 

If  they  maim  or  kill  a body, 

Or  a body’s  wife, 

Need  a body  sue  a body. 

For  baggage,  limb,  or  life? 

If  yon  sue  for  damages, 

For  pay  for  what  you  lost. 

You  get  a broken  neck  or  leg, 

And  have  to  meet  the  cost. 


The  Land  of  the  Liv- 
ing.—The  parson’s  glebe. 


Denmark. 
Look  on!” 


DENMARK  AVENGED. 

“ Fight  it  bur,  Pleasure  to 
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Falcon.  Portsmouth.  Saratoga.  Illinois. 


HOSPITAL  SHIPS  AT  THE  LOWER  QUARANTINE,  NEW  YORK  BAY.— [Sketched  by  B.  S.  Osbon.] 

HOSPITAL  SHIPS  IN  QUARANTINE.  The  side-wheel  steamer  Illinois , 2040  tons,  was  has  been  attached  to  almost  every  one  of  our  squad-  lay  at  New  Orleans  for  a long  time  as  receiving- 

built  by  Smith  and  Dimon.  The  engines  were  con-  rons.  In  the  war  she  belonged  to  the  South  At-  ship  and  temporary  flag-ship,  and  has  been  lately 
The  expulsion  of  the  Quarantine  Commissioners  structed  by  the  Allaire  Works  of  this  city,  in  1851.  lantic  Squadron.  Since  the  war  she  was  employed  used  as  an  ordnance  vessel  at  the  Dort  of  New 
fro.n  Seguine’s  Point  has  again  left  them  without  She  was  employed  in  the  California  trade,  between  as  an  ordnance  vessel  till  she  passed  into  the  hands  York 


EXPLOSION  IN  WILLIAMSBURG,  July  18,  1866— RUINS  OF  LAWRENCE  & SONS’  CORDAGE  FACTORY.-Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.-[See  Page  403.] 


New  York  and  Aspinwall,  till  the  late  war  broke 
out.  In  the  war  she  became  a transport  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government. 

The  Saratoga,  22  guns,  was  built  in  1842.  She 


any  adequate  accommodation  for  their  patients. 
Thej'  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  Hospital 
^hips.  We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  repre- 
senting the  Hospital  Ships  at  the  Lower  Quarantine. 


of  the  Quarantine  Commissioners. 

The  Portsmouth,  20  guns,  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1843.  She  was  attached  to  Farragct’s  fleet  in 
the  attack  on  the  forts  below  New  Orleans.  She 


The  Falcon,  formerly  a steamer  of  878  tons,  was 
built  in  1848.  She  was  not  a good  sea-boat,  and 
after  making  a few  voyages  was  condemned.  When 
purchased  by  the  Commissioners  she  was  named  the 


. THE  UNITED  STATES  IRON-CLAD  MONITOR  “MIANTONOMOH”  OFF  QUEENSTOWN,  IRELAND.— [See  Page  4()3.]  . 
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robes  of  gaze  de  Chamberv  of  rich  pale  tints  or  em- 
broidered over  with  Lamhalle  blue,  mauve,  rose, 
or  amber-color  spots,  or  perhaps  of  maize-color,  with 
watered  ground,  all  having  casaques  to  match ; 
these  casaques  being  frequently  trimmed  witli  long 
pearl  drops.  The  above-mentioned  robes  ar.  all 
made  without  pleats  and  are  worn  without  crino- 
lines, the  jupon  being  of  white  cambric  muslin, 
with  one  or  two  small  flounces  or  plaited  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  an  entre-deux  of  guipure. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  chapeaux ; 
indeed,  so  endless  is  the  variety  at  this  moment  in 
vogue  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  in- 
troduce any  novelty  that  was  not  in  too  striking 
contrast  to  the  present  mode  to  stand  the  least 
chance  of  being  adopted.  Chapeaux  of  black 
straw,  with  yellow  straw  trimming  that  more  than 
partially  covers  them,  and  occasionally  a single 
flower  or  small  bunch  of  fruit  at  the  side,  have  just 
been  introduced.  They  are  evidently  intended  for 
country  or  sea-side  wear. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Casaque  and  robe  cut  fourrc.au  of  fine  gray  mo- 
hair, the  jupon  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a row  of 
“ pattes”  of  light  porcelain  blue  taffeta  fastened  with  small 
buttons.  The  robe  is  raised  by  a band  of  blue  taffeta, 
which  catches  it  up  at  regular  distances  and  gives  the 
idea  of  a tunic.  The  casaque  is  ornamented  in  the  same 
style  as  the  jupon.  The  chapeau  is  of  rice  straw,  bordered 
with  plaits  of  pink  taffeta,  and  with  strings  to  correspond ; 
at  the  side  is  a cluster  of  roses.  Parasol  covered  with  imi- 
tation algw. 

Fig.  2.  Robe,  with  casaque  and  double  skirt  en  suite  of 
violet  silk  trimmed  with  white  lace  or  a straw-colored 
passementerie.  The  chapeau  is  of  goffered  tulle  of  the 
same  shade  of  color  as  the  robe. 

Fig.  3.  Robe  and  peplum  of  striped  foulard  (green  on  a 
white  ground),  ornamented  with  guipure  Cluny.  Chapeau 
Lamballe  of  fancy  straw,  with  a large  bow  of  green  satin 
ribbon  bordered  with  black  lace  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown ; green  satin  strings. 

Fig.  4.  Robe  of  blue  taffeta  with  a double  row  of  straw- 
color  chenille  fringe  at  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt.  Pale- 
tflt-sac  of  the  same  material  as  the  robe  and  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Chapeau  of  straw  with  rows  of  blue  ribbon 
diverging  star-shape  from  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  on 
which  are  arranged  single  ears  of  com  that  take  the  same 
diverging  form. 


Florence  Nightingale , and  fitted  up  as  a hospital 
ship.  She  has  excellent  accommodations  for  a lim- 
ited number  of  patients. 


KENCE  & Sons,  a firm  doing  business  in  this  city.  The 
factory  consisted  of  one  three-story  building,  and  n one- 
story  building,  in  which  were  four  boilers  and  engine. 
At  one  end  of  this  boiler-room  was  a large  chimney  75  or 
80  feet  in  height.  This  chimney  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  The  lightning  struck  the  chimney,  completely 
demolishing  it,  and  then  ran  down  the  interior  of  it  into 
the  engine-room,  striking  in  its  course  the  supply  pipes, 
which  at  once  caused  the  boilers  to  explode  with  a fearful 
crash. 

At  least  this  is  the  theory,  but  the  precise  facts  will 
never  be  known,  as  the  engineer,  the  only  person  who 
could  possibly  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  was  in- 
stantaneously killed.  At  the  moment  of  explosion  there 
was  a loud  and  tremendous  peal  of  thunder — indeed,  so 
appalling  was  the  crash  that  many  persons  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  disaster  were  not  aware  that 
a boiler  explosion  had  taken  place  till  some  time  after- 
ward. 

Two  of  the  boilers  were  driven  with  frightful  velocity 
through  a brick  wall  to  a distance  of  600  feet,  snapping  in 
their  course  large  and  stalwart  trees  like  so  many  twigs. 
The  other  two  boilers  took  an  opposite  direction,  being 
hurled  across  the  street,  and  through  a brick  stable,  which 
they  completely  destroyed,  finally  burying  themselves  in 
the  rope-walk  of  Messrs.  Wau  & Sons. 

To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  the  buildings  caught 
on  fire,  b it  owing  to  the  prompt  arrival  of  Hose  Carriage 
No.  2 the  lames  were  quickly  subdued  without  doing  any 
further  am  amt  of  damage. 

Captain  Iullin,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Precinct,  with  a 
squad  of  men  was  quickly  upon  the  ground,  and  he  found 
Engineer  William  Boyle  lying  upon  the  sidewalk,  out- 
side the  building,  face  downward,  with  a heavy  plate  of 
iron  resting  upon  his  back;  before  raising  him  he  was 
found  quite  dead.  His  left  leg  had  been  cut  off  just  below 
the  knee,  and  both  arms  were  shattered,  hanging  to  his 
body  by  mere  shreds  of  skin. 

Deceased  was  about  40  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a wife 
and  four  children,  the  eldest  not  more  than  10  years  of  age, 
to  mourn  his  untimely  death.  The  grief  of  these  little 
ones  and  their  mother  was  heart-rending  to  behold,  and  it 
was  a relief  when  some  kindly-disposed  neighbors  led  them 
from  the  scene. 

It  is  a matter  of  wonderment  that  no  more  casualties 
occurred,  for  in  the  factory  proper,  the  roof  of  which  was 
torn  completely  off,  there  were  over  300  people  employed, 
all  of  whom  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury. 

Coroner  Smith  held  an  inquest  during  the  afternoon, 
and  from  the  testimony  elicited  it  was  shown  that  the  de- 
ceased, William  Boyle,  was  not  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  the  boilers,  but  by  lightning,  and  a verdict  to  that  ef- 
fect was  rendered. 

The  damage  done  to  the  building  and  those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  estimated  at  about  $20,000. 


THE  “MIANTONOMOH.” 

The  Monitor  Miantonomoh,  with  a paddle  war 
vessel  called  the  Asheulot,  and  the  sloop  of  war  A u- 
gusta,  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  June  16. 
They  came  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  whence 
they  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  having 
thus  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  ten 
days  and  a few  hours.  The  Miantonomoh  is  a new 
ship,  built  in  the  naval  dock-yard,  New  York,  in 
1865,  and,  though  never  tried  in  any  engagement, 
is  considered  to  be  superior  to  any  other  vessel  of 
the  kind  constructed  for  the  late  war,  both  as  a sea- 
going and  a fighting  ship.  Her  hull  is  in  shape 
like  any  ordinary  vessel,  but  from  a distance  is 
scarcely  perceptible  above  the  water,  and  resem- 
bles nothing  more  than  a huge  raft  of  timber,  with 
two  immense  turrets  and  a funnel.  The  armament 
consists  of  four  Dahlgren  480  lb.  guns  and  one  12  lb. 
howitzer.  The  crew  numbers  160  men.  The  Mian- 
tonomoh proved  herself  a first-rate  ship  in  ber  ocean 
passage.  She  brought  as  passengers  Mr.  Fox,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  an  Attache  of  the 
English  Embassy  at  Washington.  The  Asheulot , 
which  accompanies  the  Miantonomoh,  is  a paddle- 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

There  are  but  few  changes  in  fashion  to  chron- 
icle this  month.  As  the  weather  has  grown  warm- 
er, dresses  lighter  and  brighter  in  color  and  of  light- 
er materials  have  become  more  generally  worn; 
but,  with  this  exception,  there  is  little  else  to  no- 
tice. Muslins,  of  course,  are  greatly  in  fashion, 
chiefly,  though,  for  indoor  wear ; not  merely  those 
elegant  printed  robes  with  deep  borders  of  flowers 
and  extremely  rich  shawl  patterns,  but  plain  white 
muslins  trimmed  with  sky-blue  or  rose  color  taffeta 
ribbon,  up  the  centre  of  which  some  running  pat- 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP. 


tern  is  embroidered,  and  the  edges  of  which  are 
bordered  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  “peplum,” 
the  new  capuchin-shaped  jacket,  with  long  pointed 
ends  falling  frequently  in  front  as  well  as  behind, 
is  generally  worn  with  robes  of  this  description ; 
and,  when  so,  is  invariably  made  to  match  the  robe 


itself.  Taffeta  robes  with  long  trains  and  jupes  cut 
fourreau,  and  with  casaques  of  the  same  material 
or  of  white  lace,  are  very  commonly  worn  on  grand 
occasions,  those  of  a delicate  green  tint  shotted  with 
violet  appearing  to  have  the  preference.  One  ob- 
serves, too,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  numerous 
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steamer,  capable  of  steering  from  either  end.  She 
was  built  at  Boston  in  1865,  and  is  of  700-horse 
power.  The  armament  consists  of  ten  48-inch  shell 
jams,  two  60  lb.  rifles,  two  20  lb.  rifles,  two  24  lb. 
howitzers.  The  Augusta  is  employed  as  tender  to 
the  Miantonomoh,  and,  previously  to  being  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Government,  was  a 
passenger-sbip  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans. 
During  the  civil  war  she  rendered  good  service  in 
watching  blockade-runners,  having  captured  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  over  a million  of  dollars.  The 
American  ships  were  visited  in  the  harbor  cf  Queens- 
town by  frequent  and  large  parties  of  excursionists, 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  railway  and  steamer 
companies. 

The  Miantonomoh  has  two  turrets,  18  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  each  of  which  are  two  15-inch  guns. 
Each  turret  carries,  as  a second  story,  a pilot-house. 
The  sides  of  the  turret  consist  of  eleven  inch-thick 
plates  of  iron  laid  upon  each  other.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  guns  the  port-holes  can  be  instanta- 
neously closed  by  large  masses  of  iron.  The  arm- 
or-plating of  the  ship  extends  vertically  from  her 
deck  downward  about  9 feet,  and  is  composed  of 
six  inch-thick  plates  bolted  togetheyand  backed 
with  a total  solid  thickness  of  3 feet  of  oak.  The 
Iron  plating  overhangs  the  general  line  of  the  hull 
fore  and  aft.  The  hull  is  of  timber,  3 feet  thick. 
The  upper  deck  is  planked  with  3-inch  deal,  under 
which  are  iron  plates  2f  inches  in  thickness,  resting 
on  18  inches  of  beams  and  wooden  backing.  The 
general  dimensions  of  the  Miantonomoh  are  as  fol- 
low : Length  over  all,  259  feet ; breadth,  57  feet ; 
depth  of  hold,  19  feet;  tonnage,  1560.  The  Mian- 
tonomoh has  two  screws,  one  under  each  quarter,  of 
10  feet  6 inches  diameter  and  15  feet  pitch.  She 
has  no  less  than  seventeen  separate  engines  to  work 
her  screws,  turrets,  ventilating-fans,  steering-gear, 
and  capstans.  Her  speed  may  be  safely  stated  at 
10J-  knots,  though  in  fair  weather  and  under  favor- 
able circumstances  she  has  made  11£  knots. 

The  presence  of  this  Monitor  in  a British  port 
has  occasioned  a great  deal  of  excitement,  and  the 
vessel  has  created  an  almost  universal  admiration. 
The  general  impression  made  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can iron-clads  and  their  armaments  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  British  Navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a writer  in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette , takmg  exception 
to  the  general  opinion,  speaks  thus  of  the  guns  of 
the  Miantonomoh  : 

“Without  attempting  to  pronounce  offhand  an  opinion 
as  to  the  respective  offensive  and  defensive  powers  of  the 
Miaiitimonuth  and  our  own  ships  of  war,  we  may  say  em- 
phatically, and  with  all  confidence,  that,  if  the  artillery 
equipments  of  the  two  were  to  change  places,  we  should 
certainly  have  much  sounder  grounds  for  uneasiness  and 
alarm  than  exist  at  present.  The  Miantonomoh's  guns 
are  cnst  iron,  superior,  it  is  probable,  to  our  own  cast-iron 
guns,  but  infinitely  interior,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  the 
system  of  wrought-iron  ordnance  winch  we  have  elaborat- 
ed at  so  much  care  and  expense.  They  are  also  smooth- 
bore guns,  whereas,  tor  sound  technical  reasons,  not  to  be 
detailed  within  the  scope  of  a short  article,  we  have  dis- 
carded smooth  bores  and  adopted  for  the  best  and  most 
advanced  type  of  our  heavy  naval  guns  a very  efficient 
system  of  rifled  ordnance.  Further,  these  American  guns 
fire  only  spherical  cast-iron  shot  and  shell— a description 
of  projectile  which  our  experiments  have  shown  to  be  com- 
paratively useless  for  penetrative  purposes,  and  for  which 
we  have  wisely  substituted  ‘chilled’  iron  Bhot.  and  steel 
shell.  Finally,  the  velocity  with  which  the  450-lb.  shot 
of  the  Miantonomoh  are  capable  of  being  projected  by  the 
comparatively  low  charges  used  is  very  much  below  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  penetration— except  perhaps  at  the 
very  shortest  ranges ; and  although  we  are  told  that  the 
Americans  advocate  the  theory  of  heavy  weights  and  low 
striking  velocities,  in  opposition  to  direct  penetration,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  theory  had  at  one  time 
ninny  able  supporters  in  this  country,  that  the  experi- 
ments which  were  made  upon  the  subject  were  considered 
to  have  exploded  it ; and  lastly,  that  its  retention  by  the 
Americans  is  probably  rather  a consequence  than  a cause 
of  the  system  of  heavy  artillery  whim  they  have  adopted. 

“It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  history 
of  tills  system  is  somewhat  as  follows : Powerful  ship-guns 
were  required  when  the  means  of  production  in  America 
were  seriously  hampered,  and  when  there  wa3  little  time 
for  experiment  Huge  cast-iron  guns  which  would  pro- 
ject huge  cast-iron  shot  with  moderate  charges  recom- 
mended themselves  on  account  of  the  comparative  facility 
witli  which  they  could  be  produced;  and  for  the  present 
this  system,  with  its  attendant  theory,  prevails  in  Amer- 
ica. But  with  sucli  a system  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ments would  not  have  allowed  us  to  rest  content;  and 
there  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  which  we  have 
deliberately  adopted  is  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
of  the  two.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  conceding 
that  eacli  presents  certain  points  of  advantage,  it  is  desir- 
able to  point  out  that  we  have  not  been  taken  by  surprise 
in  this  matter ; that  our  acquaintance  with  American  fif- 
teen-inch guns  does  not  date  from  the  arrival  of  the  Mi- 
antonomoh;  and  that  unless  further  experience  should 
contradict  that  which  we  have  so  laboriously  acquired  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  express  anxiety  as  to  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  our  own  system  of  heavy  ordnance.” 


ST.  PETER'S. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  no  city  in  the  world 
abounds  with  such  a number  of  churches  as  Rome, 
or  with  fewer  handsome  ones  as  respects  their  arch- 
itecture. Seven  of  the  earliest  churches  of  Rome 
are  still  called  Basilicas,  and  enjoy  a metropolitan 
rank.  Four  of  them  are  within  the  walls — St.  Pe- 
ter’s, St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Sante  Croce  in  Gierusalemme ; and  three  outside 
the  walls— S.  Paolo,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Lorenzo. 

Foremost  among  them  all  is  St.  Peter’s,  which 
Gibbon  styles  “the  most  glorious  structure  that^ 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  use  of  religion.”  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a Basilica  built  by  Constantine 
in  306,  but  has  nothing  except  the  name  in  common 
with  the  ancient  style  of  buildings.  Of  the  present 
church  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Julios  II.  in 
1506,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  by  Uuban 
VIII.  in  1626,  its  erection  having  been  spread  over 
the  reigns  of  twenty  Popes,  and  carried  on  by  twelv 
different  architects,  the  most  celebrated  cf  who  i 
were  Bramante,  who  planned  the  building  in  ' ie 
form  of  a Greek  cross,  with  a hexastyle  pcr  ico 
and  a cupola  in  the  centre,  and  erected  the  piers 
and  arches  that  support  the  dome ; Raphael,  who 
changed  the  plan  from  a Greek  to  a Latin  cross ; 
Michael  Angelo,  who  returned  to  the  former,  and 
designed  the  dome ; Giacomo  della  Porta,  who 
completed  the  dome ; and  Maderno,  who  returned 
to  the  Latin  cross  plan,  and  added  the  facade.  Of 
all  the  parts  tfork  of  the  last 

architect  is  the  mosropen  to  err  cism ; for  the  front, 
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1 to  hide  the  dome;  whereas,  had  Bramante  and 
1 Michael  Angelo’s  plan  of  a Greek  cross  and  a 
facade  like  that  of  the  Pantheon  been  followed,  the 
w hole  dome  would  have  been  seen  from  the  piazza. 
The  situation,  toe,  of  the  building  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate, in  a icllow  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  hills,  so  that  the  exterior  view  does  not  show 
the  church  tef  advantage.  But  the  interior  is  un- 
rivaled for  granaeur  and  beauty.  Its  immense  size 
is  not  perceived  on  account  of  the  exquisite  propor- 
tions of  the  whole,  and  the  colossal  dimensions  of 
the  statues  in  the  niches  and  the  mosaics  on  the 
dome. 

The  stupendous  dome,  viewed  in  its  design,  its 
altitude,  or  even  its  decoration,  is  altogether  unri- 
valed, and  has  justly  been  pronounced  the  triumph 
of  modern  architecture.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of 
the  church  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  accessible  to  per- 
sons on  horseback ; from  thence  the  dome  is  reached 
by  a succession  of  ingeniously-contrived  staircases. 
From  the  top  an  extensive  prospect  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  in- 
closes the  Campagna  on  all  but  the  western  side ; 
the  summits  of  the  loftier  Apennines  behind,  wreath- 
ed with  snow ; the  Tiber  in  its  sinuous  windings 
through  the  distritff ; in  the  distance  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  gleaming  in  the  sunbeams; 
and,  far  beneath,  Rome,  with  her  churches,  her  pal- 
aces, her  dark  and  distant  ruins,  the  rich  verdure 
and  golden  fruit  of  the  orange-gardens  of  her  con- 
vents, contrasting  with  the  deep  shade  of  their 
mournful  cypresses.  Beneath  the  dome  stands  the 
high  altar,  under  a canopy  of  solid  bronze,  covered 
with  the  richest  ornaments.  The  monuments  are 
for  tLo  most  part  unworthy  of  the  church ; but  to 
an  English  visitor  there  is  a singular  interest  in 
Canova’s  monument  of  the  last  of  the  infatuated 
and  unfortunate  race  of  Stuart.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  St.  Peter’s  are  as  follows ; Length 
in  the  interior,  613  feet ; breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  including  the  pilasters  that  divide  them, 
197|  feet;  height  ot  the  nave,  152  feet;  length  of  the 
transepts,  446£  feet ; diameter  of  the  dome,  includ- 
ing the  walls,  195  feet,  or  nearly  2 feet  more  than 
that  of  the  Pantheon ; diameter  of  the  dome  in  the 
interior,  139  feet,  or  3 feet  less  than  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon ; height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern,  405  feet ; to  the  summit  of  the  cross  out- 
side, 448  feet.  Thus  the  whole  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral in  London  might  stand  within  the  shell  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  yet  leave  46J  fleet  at  either  end,  25 
feet  all  round  the  cupola,  and  64  feet  above  the 
dome.  The  semicircular  colonnades  on  each  side 
of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  form,  along 
with  the  covered  galleries  that  extend  from  them 
to  the  portico,  a magnificent  approach  to  St.  Peter’s. 


LORD  DERBY’S  STATEMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  July  9,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Der- 
by’s inaugural  statement,  the  House  of  Lords  presented 
an  unusually  brilliant  and  animated  scene.  The  area  was 
filled  with  peers.  All  the  members  of  the  new  and  of  the 
late  Government  having  seats  in  the  Upper  House  were 
present,  witli  scarcely  an  exception,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge joined  the  neutrals  on  the  cross  benches,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  being  up  stairs.  As  many  members  of  the 
other  House  as  could  find  room  thronged  the  space  at  the 
bar  and  before  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  corner  galleries. 
The  gorgeous  hues  of  the  golden  chamber,  glowing  in  ttie 
sunshine,  were  enhanced  by  the  flush  of  bright  color  along 
the  ladies’  gallery  on  either  side,  and  by  contrast  with  the 
dark  crowd  below.  Lord  Derby’s  eloquence,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  third  accession  to  office  as  tiie 
Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown,  added  to  the  interest  with 
which  the  proclamation  of  the  policy  of  a new  Government 
was  naturally  received. 

Lord  Derby  began  by  expressing  his  personal  reluctance, 
on  account  of  his  years  and  health,  to  return  to  public 
life,  and  the  sense  of  duty  under  which  he  had  undertak- 
en the  task  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  Queen.  He 
referred  to  the  errors  by  which  the  late  Government  had 
fallen  in  pledging  themselves  to  Reform  before  they  had 
time  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  new  Parliament,  by  miscalcu- 
lating their  party  strength,  and  in  producing  a hasty, 
crude,  and  fragmentary  bill.  Lord  Derby  was  at  some 
pains  to  explain  that  in  his  offers  of  office  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  others  who  did  not  belong  to  his  own 
party,  he  had  in  view  not  a coalition,  but  a Government 
on  an  enlarged  basis,  which  was  a very  different  thiDg. 
He  had  felt  bound  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a Con- 
servative Government,  lest  liis  refusal  to  do  so  should  be 
construed  as  an  avowal  of  the  dissolution  of  that  great 
party.  After  describing  the  difficulty  of  distributing  of- 
fices, of  placing  some  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  each  in  the 
position  most  accordant  with  his  own  wishes  and  at  the 
same  time  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  “ of  putting 
three  times  the  number  of  candidates  into  one-tliird  the 
number  of  available  places,”  Lord  Derby  broadly  sketched 
the  principles  of  his  Government  on  the  two  great  ques- 
tions of  Foreign  Policy  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  On 
the  former  subject  he  said: 

“My  earnest  desire  is  that  the  Foreign  Office  should 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world.  I hold  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  placed  as  this  country  is  with 
respect  to  geographical  position,  to  keep  itself  upon  terms 
of  good-wili  with  all  surrounding  nations,  but  not  to  en- 
tangle  itself  with  any  single  or  monopolizing  alliance  with 
any  one  of  them;  above  all,  to  endeavor  not  to  interfere 
needlessly  and  vexath  usly  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
foreign  country,  nor  to  volunteer  to  them  unasked  advice 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  looking  nt  them 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  not  considering  how  different 
are  the  views  and  feelings  of  ttiose  whom  we  address. 
Above  all,  I hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a Government  to 
abstain  from  menace  if  they  do  not  intend  to  follow  that 
menace  by  action. . . .The  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  such  a war  as  that  now  raging  is  studiously  to 
maintain  a strict  and  impartial  neutrality  between  all  the 
intending  parties,  only  ready  at  any  time  to  offer  their 
good  offices,  if  there  appeared  the  slightest  gleam  of  hope 
that,  combined  with  those  ol  other  neutral  Powers,  such 
us  France  and  Russia,  they  might  lead  to  a termination 
of  this  bloody  struggle  and  to  the  restoration  of  peace. . 
And  I believe  that  influence  would  not  be  less  efficaciously 
jxercised  because  it  was  attended  with  no  menace  and  by 
no  meddlesome  desire  to  give  unasked  advice,  because  we 
could  have  no  selfish  policy  and  no  desire  of  reaping  any 
advantage  for  ourselves,  except  that  one  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  staying  the  effusion  of  blood  and  restoring  to 
Europe  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace.” 

A friendly  allusion  to  the  United  States,  the  expression 
ot  a hope  that  the  federation  of  our  American  colonies 
might  soon  be  accomplished,  aud  a congratulation  on  the 
way  in  which  Fenianism  had  been  met  were  included  in 
this  part  of  the  speech.  As  to  Reform,  Lord  Derby  de- 
clared himself  perfectly  free  and  unpledged.  He  adopted 
Lord  Russell’s  rule  that  no  Government  was  justified  in 
bringing  in  a Reform  Bill  without  having  a reasonable 
prospect  of  carrying  it,  and  Lord  Grey’s  opinion  that  a 
settlement  could  be  effected  only  by  a mutual  under- 
standing between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country. 
He  added : 

“ Nothing  certainly  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  see  a very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  electors,  and 
tuj  very  considerable  portion  of  the  class  now  excluded  ad- 


mitted to  the  franchise.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  afraid 
that  those  who  are  most  clamorous  for  the  passing  of  a 
Reform  Bill  are  not  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
measure  such  as  could  be  approved  by  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  of  the  country.  I greatly  few  that  any 
measure  of  a moderate  character  which  would  be  intro- 
duced— I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  an  argument  against 
introducing  it  -would  not  put  a stop  to  the  agitation 
which  prevails,  and  would  only  be  made  a stepping-stone 
for  further  organic  changes.  As  I said  before,  I reserve 
to  myself  the  most  entire  liberty,  and  after  what  has  passed 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  reservation.  Of  this  I am  quite 
sure,  that  if  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  pasting  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  measure,  it  is  of  infinite  disad- 
vantage to  the  country  that  session  after  session  should 
be  lost,  and  that  measures  of  useful  legislation  should  be 
put  a stop  to  by  continual  contests  over  Reform  Bills 
which,  after  occupying  the  whole  session,  fail  in  passing, 
and  only  leave  the  session  barren  of  practical  results.” 

Lord  Derby  promised  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  bankruptcy  law,  the  poor  law,  and  especially  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  in  work-houses,  and  the  condition 
of  Ireland  with  a.  view  to  the  repeal  of  exceptional  legisla- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the  prospect  which  he 
hoped  before  long  to  see  realized,  of  a new  arrangement 
of  parties  which  would  place  on  the  one  side  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  dangerous  innovations  and  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  on  the  other  Bide  all  those  who, 
while  they  would  not  resist  safe  legislative  progress,  were 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  to  those  in- 
stitutions under  which  the  country  had  so  long  been 
loyal,  prosperous,  and  happy. 


THE  REASON. 

Lady,  I see  your  eyes  that  glance  my  way; 

I mark  your  radiant  beauty  as  you  move; 

I know  that  at  a word  which  I might  say, 

Love  would  be  met  by  love. 

Why  is  it  that  I leave  that  word  unsaid? 

Why  am  I gravest  to  your  brightest  smiles? 

And  wherefore  do  I turn  a listless  head 
Deaf  to  your  queenly  wiles? 

I know  bow  many  seek  you,  whom  the  spell 
Of  your  fair  face  draws  all  resistless  on: 

How  your  soft-syllabled  “No”  has  oft  to  tell 
You  are  not  lightly  won. 

I know  that  these  you  chill,  and  me  you  seek — 
Me,  not  more  worthy : me,  so  stern  and  still ; 

Nor  am  I silent  from  a fear  to  speak, 

Or  from  divided  wilL 

Nor  deem  it  is  in  malice  that  I wait 
Until  that  it  might  please  me  to  repay 

Love  with  the  largess  of  myself— so  late 
From  willing  proud  delay. 

No,  no.  ’Twere  basest  treason  even  in  thought, 
To  thy  high  soul,  that  should  not  stoop  to  sue ; 

To  thee,  to  whom  all  lowly  I have  sought 
To  render  homage  due. 

Lady,  I have  no  love  to  give.  Ere  now 

’Tis  given,  to  one  with  face  as  fair  as  thine: 

Few  years  had  pass’d  upon  her  ivory  brow 
When  all  her  heart  was  mine. 

Do  I not  claim  her?  She  is  claim'd:  and  I 
Am  happy,  though  sometimes  mine  eyes  bedim— 

She  whom  God  lent  of  His  great  charity 
Hath  now  return’d  to  Him. 
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ment of  Col.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge- Advocate,  remo, 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

7- 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Armadale.  A Novel.  With  nu- 

merous Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $t  60 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 

8. 

Col.  HARRY  GILMOR. 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle.  i2mo, 

Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

9- 

SIR  E.  B.  LYTTON,  BART. 

The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1  00. 

IO. 


“Enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among  the  la- 
dies.”— Burnett’s  Kallistou  for  the  complexion 
and  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair. — Louisville  Journal. 


Moth  and  Freckles— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Pkbry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion,  it  is  infallible. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  (J.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  No. 
49  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILLON  & FOGGAN’S  Superbly  enameled  SNOW- 
WHITE  STEEL  SHIRT-COLLAR,  $1  per  Mail. 
Trade  supplied.  78  NASSAU  STREET,  New  York. 


Large  Profits 

Can  be  made  in  the  STENCIL  BUSINESS.  Complete 
outfits  of  tools  and  stock  of  the  best  quality  furnished  by 
M.  J.  METCALF  & SON,  101  Union  Street,  Boston.  Send 
for  Circular. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamontr’s  Corrolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
faU.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$2000  a Year  and  Expenses  to  Male  and  Female  Agents, 
to  introduce  a new  and  useful  invention,  absolutely  need- 
ed in  every  household.  Agents  preferring  to  work  on 
commission  can  earn  from  $‘20  to  $50  per  day.  For  par- 
ticulars address  W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


‘•Pleasant  and  Profitable.” 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  New  Physiognomy— 1000  engrav- 
ings, price  $5 — and  other  illustrated  standard  works.  Send 
sump  for  circulars  to  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


GOLD  FENS. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


COLONEL  MARCY,  U.S.A. 

Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the 

Border.  Comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  No- 
mads of  the  Plains;  Explorations  of  New  Territory ; 
a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter; 
Descriptions  of  the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found 
in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunting  them  ; with 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00. 

11. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  A Novel. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

12. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History. 

Delivered  in  Oxford,  1859-61.  To  which  is  added  a 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety in  December,  1864,  on  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

13- 

"GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

Sans  Merd;  or,  Kestrels  and  Fal- 
cons. A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Living- 
stone,” “ Sword  and  Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

14- 

DAVID  and  CHAS.  LIVINGSTONE. 
The  Zambesi.  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the 
Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  1858-64. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 
( Uniform  with  Livingstone's  South  Africa.') 

15- 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

History  of  Friedrich  II. , called  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Com- 
plete in  Six  Volumes.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Volume. 


_„e  Desideratum  Holder  for 

L fastening  neckties,  looping  up  dress  skirts,  &c.,  &e. 

Our  Agents,  male  and  female,  make  $5  to  $10  per  day.  Cir- 
cular sent  on  receiptof  stamp.  Bell  & Co. , Springfield,  Mass. 

A HEAVY  BEARD  is  guaranteed  in  five  weeks  to  all 
who  use  Russell’s  Italiau  Compound  according  to  di- 
rections. Sent  free  by  mail  for  50  cents  by  MARK  S JS- 
SELL  & CO.,  Box  22,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  ail  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  d"”"" 

6 Ana  Street,  New  York,  and  35  LincoT 


1 6. 

Dr.  GUERNSEY  and  Mr.  ALDEN. 
Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

Great  Rebellion.  Part  I. : From  the  Beginning  of 
the  Conspiracy  to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign of  1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. [ This  Volume  consists  of  nearly  400  pages 
in  large  folio , each  equivalent  to  6 O'  tavo  pages.  The 
Volume  thus  contains  as  much  matter  as  5 ordinary 
volumes .]  Price  $6  00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled 
Edges.  E3T*  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 


&F jfliilAl&ff&FlHfcRS  will  send  the  above  Works 

s Press  Company,  by  Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

urn VFRSfrror  wren  i ga  n 


August  4,  1866.  j 
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First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented. 
Way  13, 18(5-’ ; Improvement  patented  June  0,  1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GKM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  ip  operation,  sews  with 
Doum.E  or  single  tbp.k  ad  of  all  kiniis  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck , run 
Up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Str. ingest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  6 year?.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

'■  With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.”—  Neva 

Y‘>rk  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  nuat  anteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Permanent  and  Wide- 
Spread  Success 

Is  the  best  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS.  They  should  be  in  every  family,  ready  for  use  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease  occurring.  This  method 
will  often  save  life.  Remember,  the 

Cholera  must  be  treated  a?  a Poison, 

and  your  safety  demands  it  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
delay.  Colds,  rheumatism,  asthma,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea, 
colics— in  fact,  all  sickness  is  the  consequence  of  active 
impurities  In  the  blood.  These  being  removed,  the  health 
is  restored  at  once. 

Observe  my  name  In  the  Government,  stamp  in  white 
letters.  Sold  by  Druggists.  B.  BRANDRETH. 

Principal  Office  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


The  Great  Acclimating  Tonic. 

Wherever  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS,  the 
celebrated  American  prevention  of  Climatic  Diseases,  have 
been  introduced  into  unhealthy  regions,  their  effects  in 
sustaining  the  health,  vigor,  and  animal  spirits  of  those 
whose  pursuits  subjected  them  to  extraordinary  risks  from 
exposure  and  privation,  have  been  wonderful  In  the 
army  the  superiority  of  this  article  over  every  other  in- 
vigorating and  alterative  medicine  has  become  so  mani- 
fest where  used,  that  it  is  relied  npon  exclusively  as  a 
protection  against  Bilious  Fever,  Fever  and  Ague,  and 
Bowel  complaints  of  every  kind.  The  soldiers  say  it  is  the 
only  stimulant  which  produces  and  keeps  up  a healthy 
habit  of  body  in  unwholesome  locations.  For  the  unac- 
cliraated  pioneer  and  settler  it  is  the  most  reliable  of  all 
safeguards  against  sickness.  Throughout  the  United 
States  it  is  considered  the  most  healthful  and  agreeable 
of  all  tonics,  and  altogether  unequaled  as  a remedy  for 
Dyspepsia.  The  medicinal  ingredients  are  all  vegetable, 
and  are  held  in  solution  by  the  most  wholesome  stimulant 
known— the  Essence  of  Rye.  “Hostetter’s  Bitters"  are 
•manufactured  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  no  less 
than  50,000  dozen  bottles  are  sold  annually  by  druggists. 

“ POSTPONEME  NT” 

UNION  NATIONAL 

GIFT  CONOBRT! 

TO  1SE  GIVEN  AT 

SMITH  & NIXON’S  HALL, 
CHICAGO, 

AUGUST  30,  1866. 

The  Drawing  will  positively  take  place 
at  the  above  Date. 

Per  on?  contemplating  purchasing  Tickets  in  any  of  the 
m enterprises  of  the  kind,  will  do  well  to  examine  the 

following: 

$50,000  in  Real  Estate! 

Comprising  206  Lots,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  city. 

$30,000  in  Greenbacks! 

5 $10,000  PRIZES. 

10  5,000  PRIZES. 

5 2,000  PRIZES. 

THREE  LARGE  FARMS,  VALUED  AT  $22,200. 

80  PIANOS,  $800  EACH. 

200  SEWING  MACHINES,  EACH  $100. 

1000  SILK  DRESS  PATTERNS,  EACH  $65. 

98,125  OTHER  PRIZES. 

ALL  FOR  $1  00  EACH. 

83”  For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular 

BRYAN,  R0SBR00K,  & CO., 

100  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  P.O.  Drawer  5927. 

f The  proprietors  will  donate  to  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  Chicago,  $3000.  There  will  be  $3000  re- 
served from  the  person  r ceiving  the  $50,000  Gift,  which 
will  be  donated  to  the  poor  through  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  from  the  person  receiving  the 
$30,000  Gift  will  be  reserved  $2,000,  which  will  be  do- 
nated to  the  Soldier’s  Home,  Chicago;  and  also  from  the 
persons  receiving  the  $10,0n0  Gifts  in  Greenbacks  will  be 
reserved  $500,  making  $‘2500,  which  will  be  donated  to  the 
different  Orphan  Asylums  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

A perfect  title  will  be  given  to  all  of  the  above  real  estate. 


“ George  Eliot's  New  Novel  is  read  by  all  the  world."— Sat.  Review. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS \ New  York, 

Publish  this  Day: 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

A NOVEL. 

By  George  Eliot, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“ADAM  BEDE,”  “THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,”  “ SILAS  MARNER.”  ' 
“SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE,”  “ROMOLA,”&c. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


This  is  certainly  the  novel  of  the  day,  written  with  a purpose — that  of  doing 
good.  The  acquaintance  with  different  phases  of  outward  life,  and  the  power 
of  analyzing  feeling  and  the  working  of  the  mind,  are  alike  wonderful.  Esther 
Bycliffe,  with  her  sensitive,  poetic  temperament,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a sterling 
heart  and  good  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  female  characters  ever  exhibited 
in  a work  of  fiction. — The  Reader. 

The  characters  are  drawn  with  an  almost  Shakspearean  variety  and  truth  to 
nature.  The  workmanship  of  the  tale  is  good ; every  incident  is  fitted  together  in 
its  due  proportion,  and  finished  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  a polished  corner- 
stone. The  statement  of  the  law  matters  on  which  the  title  to  the  estate  depends 
is  a miracle  of  lucid  compression.  Interesting  as  the  story  is,  the  wise  and  noble 
thoughts  make  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of  “ Felix  Holt.” — Athenceum. 

The  authoress’s  creative  energy  has  never,  we  think,  been  so  exuberantly  exer- 
cised before.  One  group  succeeds  another,  and  not  a single  figure  appears  in  any 
of  them,  though  it  be  ever  so  far  in  the  background,  which  is  not  perfectly  drawn 
and  perfectly  colored.  Of  her  exquisite  humor,  her  subtlety  and  delicacy  of 
analysis,  the  wide  suggestiveness  of  her  bits  of  “ aside,”  and  her  style,  which  is  so 
fascinating  because  it  is  so  exact  an  outward  expression  of  the  deep  and  mellow 
power  with  which  her  mind  works  and  by  which  it  is  colored — of  all  these  we 
need  not  speak.  They  are  as  perfect  and  as  delightful  as  they  ever  were. — Sat- 
urday Review. 

The  sturdy,  resolute  nature  which  no  difficulties  can  daunt,  no  delights  can  se- 
duce— the  passionate  yearning  for  truth  and  reality,  which  carries  with  it  an  irre- 
pressible hatred  of  all  shams  and  compromises,  a disdain  for  the  bulwarks  behind 
which  an  artificial  society  has  intrenched  itself,  and  an  incapacity  for  respecting 
the  imaginary  lines  of  demarkation  by  which  it  has  partitioned  its  domains — the 
keen  insight  which  penetrates  at  z.  glance  through  all  the  blinds  and  pretenses  with 
which  political  or  social  intrigue  attempts  to  shroud  itself — the  keen  sympathy  with 
classes  which  are  forced  to  suffer  in  silence,  or  are  at  least  unable  to  give  articulate 
expression  to  their  grievances  and  their  desires — the  generous  abnegation  of  self 
which  enables  a man  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  that  of  others,  and  to  devote 
himself  with  his  whole  heart  to  a noble  cause — all  these  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics of  Felix  Holt  are  most  admirably  represented  and  illustrated  in  the  careful 
study  which  is  laid  before  us  of  his  inner  and  outer  life.  Only  a writer  very  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  as  to  both  heart  and  head  could  have  created  such  a character 
and  sustained  such  a part.  If  Felix  Holt  had  been  merely  virtuous  he  would  have 
become  tedious ; we  should  soon  grow  weary  of  a commonplace  reformer,  however 
irreproachable  his  moral  character  might  be.  But  the  philosophic  Radical  whose 
sentiments  “ George  Eliot”  expresses  is  gifted  with  a vigorous  and  penetrating  in- 
tellect, a rich  imagination,  and  a rare  eloquence.  His  speeches  are  not  merely 
characteristic — they  are  fraught  with  real  wisdom  ; his  words  are  not  only  consist- 
ent with  the  part  he  plays — they  are  utterances  such  as  we  seldom  hear,  and  to 
which  we  do  not  soon  grow  weary  of  listening.  In  his  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
another  noble  character  in  the  book,  it  is  the  absolute  beauty  of  the  sentiments  we 
admire,  not  their  dramatic  appropriateness  alone.  We  feel  the  influence  of  a liv- 
ing human  heart,  tender  and  true,  far  beyond  all  ordinary  degrees  ; we  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  a teacher  whose  real  existence  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the 
imaginary  lives  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  performed  before  us. — London  Review. 

This  is  a living  book.  Its  central  idea  is  the  true  dignity  of  manhood  in  sim- 
plicity of  truth  and  energy  of  labor ; that  whatsoever  good  thing  a man’s  hand 
finds  to  do,  that  he  shall  do  with  all  his  might,  not  aiming  vaguely  at  the  far-off 
successes  of  the  future,  but  doing  faithfully  the  best  things  which  lie  ready  to  his 
touch.  With  this  conception  of  the  soul  of  manhood  is  connected  a refusal  to 
connect  its  spiritual  dignity  with  any  argument  of  elevation  that  depends  on  an 
exchange  of  corduroy  for  broadcloth.  The  soul  is  the  man  3 the  working  soul  that, 
to  the  best  of  its  own  power,  looks  to  the  root  of  good  and  evil  in  society,  and  so 
promotes  health  of  the  human  commonwealth.  In  that  sense  Felix  Holt  is  defined 
as  “ the  Radical.”  This  story,  like  “ Romola”  and  its  predecessors  from  the  same 
hand,  belongs  to  the  enduring  literature  of  our  country,  durable  not  for  the  fashion- 
ableness of  its  pattern,  but  for  the  texture  of  its  stuff. — Examiner. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  mail ’ postage  prepaid ’ to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  Seventy-Jive  Cents. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

AU  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOU  NG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best,$l  25  U ih. 

GREEN  TEAS,  S0c., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, $1  25  lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  Hlh. 

•lAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  Hi  lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  9 lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  H lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c., $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20  $ lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  eug  iged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
£he  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  rENS* 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  KINGS,  &0.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000  ! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  y u are 
to  get.  Send  26  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Brondway,  N.  Y 


Bartlett  & demokests  sewing  machine 

has  a combination  of  all  the  e-sential  qualities  of  a 
first-class  practical  machine  for  all  kinds  of  family  sew- 
ing, with  all  the  desirable  attachments,  including  Demo- 
rest’s  Patent  Improved  Treadle,  Hemmer,Oil.Can,  damp, 
Extra  Needles,  &c.,  with  full  directions;  ail  complete,  for 
only  $25.  Address  W.  J ENNINGS  D EMOREST,  No.  .73 
Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  BROADWAY  (St  Nicholas  Block). 

Photographic  Materials,  Stereoscopic  Goods, 

WAR  VIEWS. 

SCENERY,  GROUPS,  Ac. 

Photograph  Albums,  great  assortment,  Cartes  de  Visits 
of  Noted  Persons,  &&,  &c. 

French  English,  and  American  Novelties. 

[ From  the  liev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  In 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  t he 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceed!  gly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycure  w:  s effected.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  XL,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  biood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  b come 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal, 
ers  in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  III., 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


Ljnnn  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


$10.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  $15. 

We  arejretailing  watches  at  wholesale  rates.  Every  one 
can  obtain  a valuable  and  correct  timekeeper.  Patent 
lever  movement  and  coin  silver  hunting-cases,  by  sending 
us  $15  00.  Send  stamp  for  list.  HASKINS  & CO.,  86 
Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Sootia  Polka,  with  a very  beautiful  likeness  of  Cap- 
tain Judkins  of  steamer  Scotia,  to  whom  the  Polka  is  ded- 
icated by  John  Brougham.  Price  50  cents.  “Birth  of 
Green  Erin,”  J.  R.  Thomas.  Sung  by  Dan  Bryant,  with 
great  success;  price  35  cents.  “There’s  but  One  Sweet 
Song;”  words  by  J.  H.  McNaughton,  music  by  Virginia 
Gabriel;  price  50  cents.  "Babbling  Waters,”  Scln  rzo 
Pastorale,  Joseph  Siebotb;  price  60  cents.  Sent  by  mi  ll 
on  the  receipt  of  price.  WM.  A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  547 
Broadway,  New  York. 


i (1A  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
I UU  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  t ifficers  for  25 
cts. ; 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  ior  25  cts. ; 100 
Actors  for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Shi  A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 
(3WU  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Maine. 

dsTRiin  PER  YEAR  paid  bySHTw^T^LARK, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  AUGUST,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  event  Club  of  Fivf.  Sub. 
scribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  no. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  1*2.000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow  ing 
low  rates : 


One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average  eight  words 
) a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  I'nited 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


A sample  of  Prof.  Robb’s  Curliqub  will  be  sent  free  to 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA'  COMPANY, 

^Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vcsey  street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York.  

i |or  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  Ac.,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  June  23,  1666  university  orMicrrowr 
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Cfl  Make  Your  Own  Soap 
\J Per-Cent  Saved  By 


WARD’S, 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


| aperient;. 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


{PER  CENT  SAVED 
BY  USING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August:  4,  I860. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Nos.  156  and  158  Broadway,  New  York. 

OFFICERS. 

H,  STOKES,  Pres’t.  C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Sec’y,  J.  L.  KALEEi  Ass»t  Sec’y.  S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary. 


Annual  Income  Nearly  $2,000,000. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  FEATURE  IN  DIVIDENDS  AND  MODES  OF  INSURANCE. 

SMALLEST  RATIO  OF  MORTALITY. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  ANY  CASH  COMPANY. 

LIBERAL  MODES  OF  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS. 

INSURERS  RECEIVE  THE  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  GIVEN. 

DIVIDENDS  MADE  ANNUALLY  ON  ALL  PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 

No  Claims  Unpaid. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NON-FORFEITING  LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES.  POLICIES  INCONTESTIBLE. 

LOANS  MADE  ON  POLICIES.  ALL  POLICIES  AFTER  THREE  YEARS  NON-FORFEITABLE. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  last  Dividend : 

Policies  in  1862,  only  Four.  Years  Ago. 

Age  at  Issue.  Amount  Insured.  Premium  Paid.  Added  to  Policy.  Total  Amount  of  Policy. 

40  $10,000  $1280  $3572  $13,572 

35  8,000  1002  2848  10,848 

30  7,500  708  2708  10,208 

25  7,000  571  2505  9,505 

This  is  an  entirely  new  plan,  originating  with  this  Company,  and  gives  insurers  the  largest  return  ever  made  by 
any  Company  in  the  same  period. 

A.  DU  BOIS,  Medical  Examiner,  at  office  2 to  3 P.M.  H.  G.  PIFFARD,  As 
A LIBERAL  ARRANGEMENT  will  be  made  with  SOLICITORS  for  ni 


J P*vi; 


’t  Med.  Examiner,  at  office  11  to  12  M. 
v business  brought  to  the  office. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT, 


THE  CONSISTENT  DEMOCRAT. 

Managing  Man.  “You  must  be  a Delegate  to  this  Philadelphia  Convention!” 
Consistent  Democrat.  “Is  it  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was?” 
Managing  Man.  “Yes,  and  on  the  principle  of  love  and  cherish  your  enemies 
move,  Ben  Wood  and  Yallandigiiam  will  he  there.” 

Consistent  Democrat.  “Then  I am  with  you!” 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 

OUT  OP  THE  CITY, 

TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS, Ag-t, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOOTS , SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Direction  t for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  trace 
the  outline  of  same  with  a pencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  and  spread  of  the  foot,  as  shown  in  figure  A. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 

2n.— The  Low  Instep. 

3D.— The  High  Instep.  Mfly  1 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention., 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MAGIC  LANTERN 

AND 

STEREOSCOPE. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

! Playing  from  one  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  60 
to  $000  00.  The  most  complete  stock 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Fine  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  and 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lnne  (up  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


We  are  now  receiving  the  most  comprehensive  and 
finest  importation  of  glass  views  ever  made  to  America, 
representing  scenes  and  objects  in  nearly  all  European 
cities  and  countries.  These  views  are  specially  selected 
abroad  by  our  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  and  are  adapted  for 
the  uses  of  either  the  Stereopticon  or  the  Stereoscope. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO., 

501  Broadway, 

3 doors  south  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  anv 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  16  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 


This  House  is  tiie  Largest  ik  the  City, 
Established  in  1848. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


COHO  A MONTH  IS  BEING  MADE  with  our 
«P>£UU  PROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  Ladies 
Gentlemen.  Send  for  onr  free  Catalogue , contain 
samples  and  prices.  Address 

S.  M.  SPENCER  & CO.,  Brattleboro,  V 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 


FOLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers,  OOti  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $80  each. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


JSA  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving-  Rifles. 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Anns 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


BY  W.  P.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

nARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


»ION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations,  and  in- 
fringements  on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Cham  be  re  Street,  New  York. 


STOVES. 


All  the  Cooking  for  a 
family  may  be  done  with 
Kerosene  Oil,  or  Gas,  with 
less  trouble  and  at  less  ex- 
pense, than  by  any  other 
fuel 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


Kerosene  Lamp  Heater  Co.,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

263  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  op  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

These  Ri- 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing 


by  ilniggis 


• tffl  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
w coeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying.  I s light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  water-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCOX,  73 
Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Mosquito  Mots 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAME 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Tiroadway. 


vary- 
ing from  one  half  ounce  each 
to  120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 


/Jf vw/-  ...  the  pound.  1 

Mjm/  \ ■ rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
/fflffl&l  itv.  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
Msm  ' SOLE  AGENTS 

■ for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 

Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  Bize.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’S  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Self-Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Shirts  and  Collars,  sent 
free  every  where. 

The  CASH  can  be  PAID  to  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
^r-5  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  No.  387  Broadway,  NewYork. 


Madame  Jumel’s  Mammarial  Balm 

For  developing  the  fema'ie  form.  Mechanical  appli- 
ances used  when  necessary.  Depot  303  Canal  Street. 

Madame  Jumel’s  Wrinkle  Obliterator.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Sold  by  Druggists.. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don't  fail 
to  purchase  the 


Dr,  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

A SET  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY $2  50 

A SET  OF  GREEN  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  FROSTED  CRYSTAL  JEWELRY  ...  3 00 

A S T OF  JET  JEWELRY 2 00 

A SET  OF  IVORY  JEWELRY 2 00 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  on-  Receipt  or  the  Phice. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

Importers  or  French  Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goous, 

. . 727  Broadway,  New  York. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTIIROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


COMFORT  AND  CURK  FOR  THE  RUPTURED— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE — 400  pages— 100  Ulus- 
aflppa..-.  &pj  fSeatpby  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
oWebl^dblw1  sAlt '■free?  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway.  _ 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAH  IN  ADVANCE. 


dins  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S66,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


THE  REVIEW  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

The  review  of  the  New  Jersey  Militia  by  Gov- 
ernor Ward,  .on  the  23th  of  July,  was  not  an  or- 
dinary parade.  The  occasion  made  the  day  one  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  whole  State.  Long 
Branch  was  thronged  with  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  New  Jersey.  It  was  also  announced  that  Gen- 
eral Meade,  who  has  been  spending  a few  days  at 
this  popular  place  of  summer  resort,  would  honor 
the  troops  with  his  presence  and  criticisms.  But 
owing  to  other  engagements  General  Mkadf,  was 
not  present.  For  several  days  Major-General  Run- 
yon's Brigade  of  New  Jersey  Militia  have  been  en- 
joying at  Long  Branch  their  annual  encampment. 
The  encampment  is  pleasantly  located  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  beach,  and  presents  a clean,  neat, 
and  most  creditable  appearance.  The  officers  pre- 
serve excellent  discipline,  and  drill  their  men  reg- 
ularly. We  did  not  hear  a complaint  made  by  any 
of  the  citizens  of  the  conduct  of  the  men.  The 
m n look  brown  and  sun-burnt,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  exposure  to  the  sun  and  their  hard  drills, 
seem  to  enjoy  the  sport  very  much.  The  encamp- 
ment is  visited  daily  by  the  ladies  stopping  at  the 
Branch,  and  the  dress  parades  in  the  evening  have 
become  an  attractive  feature  in  the  daily  pro- 
g amine.  Two  good  brass  bands  belong  to  the 
Brigade,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors. 


At  5 o’clock  the  line  was  formed  facing  the  ho- 
tel. At  this  time  the  square  and  the  streets  were 
packed  with  eager  sight-seers,  while  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  every  available  window  and  balcony 
in  the  vicinity,  were  occupied  bv  bright  and  smil- 
ing ladies.  General  Runyon  took  command  of  the 
parade  immediately,  and  exercised  l he  men  slight- 
ly in  the  manual  of  arms.  Governor  Ward  short- 
ly arrived  upon  the  ground  with  his  brilliant  staff, 
and  was  received  with  regulation  honors.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  the  General,  accompanied  by  the  officers 
of  their  respective  staffs,  rode  up  and  down  the  line, 
expressing  great  satisfaction  with  the  appearance 
of  the  troops.  The  Brigade  then  marched  past  tire 
Governor  in  review,  with  company  front.  Their 
marching  was  excellent ; but  the  First  and  Second 
Regiments  divided  the  honors  for  steady  marching  1 
and  neat  and  soldierly  appearance.  The  Brigade 
marched  past  a second  time  at  “ route  step”  and 
“right  shoulder  shift,”  after  which  the  line  was 
again  formed.  After  a little  more  exercising  in  the 
manual  of  arms  the  troops  were  marched  back  to 
camp.  The  Brigade  consists  of  the  First  Regiment, 
of  Newark,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  B.  Provost  com- 
manding; the  Second  Regiment,  of  Newark,  Col- 
onel Joseph  W.  Pi.cme  commanding;  the  Third 
Regiment,  Colonel  Uriah  De  Hart  commanding;  j 
First  Battalion,  Major  D.  D.  Buchanan  command-  j 
ing;  Second  Battalion,  Major  A.  B.  M‘Keon  com-  I 
manding ; the  Newark  City  Battery  (two  brass  12-  I 


pounders).  Captain  Matthew  Waters  command- 
ing, and  Captain  W.  F.  Gird’s  company  of  Newark 
City  Cavalry.  The  review  was  admirably  con- 
ducted throughout;  the  Brigade  looked  admirably, 
and  showed  a degree  of  proficiency  highly  credita- 
ble to  all  concerned. 


THE  NEEDLE-GUN. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  and  more  especially 
in  the  war  in  Italy  in  1859,  “arms  of  precision”— 
that  is,  guns  that  would  carry  a projectile  far  and 
carry  it  sure— were  the  great  desideratum.  In  both 
these  struggles  attention  was  particularly  given 
to  having  cannon  of  far  and  accurate  range;  the 
French  and  English  infantry  were  armed  with  ri- 
fles, and  though  these  were  all  muzzle-loaders,  and 
were  mainly  valued  for  picking  off  sentries  and  in 
rifle-pit  practice,  they  were  found  to  l>e  a most  effi- 
cient weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  bulk  of  the  army. 
The  possession  of  Lancaster  and  other  guns  of  long 
range  gave  the  English  the  advantage  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  contest  before  Sebastopol ; but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  campaign  in  Italy  in  1859  to  dem- 
onstrate the  vast  superiority’  of  rifled  cannon  over 
the  old  smooth-bore  pieces  then  still  in  use  in  the 
Austrian  army.  The  French  cannon  rat/i$  largely 
contributed  to  winning  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and 
showed  that  “ arms  of  precision”  conferred  an  enor- 


mous advantage  upon  troops  so  armed  over  oppo- 
nents who  had  adhered  to  obsolete  patterns. 

That  was  one  great  step  in  the  practice  of  war. 
But  another,  equally  if  not  more  important,  has  sinccs 
been  introduced,  namely’,  the  construction  of  breech- 
loading  cannons  as  well  as  breech-louding  rifles.  At 
Solferino  it  was  the  greater  rapidity’ as  much  as  the 
higher  range  of  the  French  cannon  which  told  upon 
the  Austrians ; and  through  the  whole  of  the  battles 
in  Bohemia  it  has  been  the  rapid  fire  of  the  needle- 
gun  which  has  enabled  the  Prussians  to  conquer. 
The  Prussians  do  not  appear  to  have  displayed  in  any 
marked  manner  superior  generalship,  greater  brav- 
ery’, or  better  discipline  than  the  Austrians.  They’ 
won  battle  after  battle  chiefly  because  they  outnum- 
bered the  Austrians,  but  no  small  measure  of  their 
success  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  possession  of  the 
needle-gun.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Prussian 
needle-gun  is  at  all  superior  to  our  Spencer  repeat- 
ing-rifle. But  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  our  experi- 
ence with  the  latter,  these  breech-loading  rifles  are 
chiefly  available  on  the  skirmish  line.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  a great  battle  that,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  their  superiority’  is  of  no  avail. 
This  was  the  case  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  needle-gun  of  the  Prus- 
sians was  any’  very’  great  advantage— the  I at;le  was 
won,  we  think,  not  on  account  of  better  rifles,  but 
by’  reason  of  greater  numbers  and  superior  strategy’. 

The  latest  story  about  the  needle-gun  and  the 
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furore  it  i8  exciting  in  Paris  is  told  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Star : “'The  Prince  Imperial  asked 
his  father  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
needle-gnn  and  the  ordinary  fire-arm  to  him.  Wish- 
ing to  give  example  to  theoretical  demonstration, 
the  Emperor  went  down  to  the  court  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  calling  the  sentinel  said 'to  him,  ‘Mon 
brave,  load  and  fire  to  amuse  these  children,’  the 
children  being  the  young  Prince  and  l'Espinasse. 
Meanwhile  his  Majesty,  who  had  a needle-gun  in 
his  hand,  loaded  and  fired  five  times  before  the  pri- 
vate bad  fired  his  single  shot.  The  soldier  was 
amazed.  ‘Hein,’  said  the  Emperor,  ‘it’s  quicker 
work  with  this  gun  than  with  yours;  would  you 
like  to  have  one?’  ‘Certainly,  Sire.’  ‘Then  so 
you  shall,’  answered  the  Emperor.” 
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POP-GUNS  SPIKED. 

THOSE  who  think  that  when  the  late  insur- 
gents laid  down  their  arms  all  our  dangers 
and  difficulties  ended,  if  we  would  only  consent 
to  see  it  so,  and  who  denounce  Congress  as 
maliciously  or  stupidly  delaying  reunion  be- 
cause it  thought  that  in  the  gravest  political 
crisis  we  have  ever  known  it  was  not  unwise 
to  act  only  upon  patient  reflection,  constantly 
repeat  certain  questions  as  if  they  were  con- 
clusive arguments. 

Thus,  speaking  of  those  who  have  been  foiled 
in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  Government,  it  is 
asked  whether,  by  excluding  them  from  a share 
in  it,  we  expect  to  make  them  any  more  friend- 
ly to  it  ? Certainly  not ; nor  is  there  any  wish 
to  exclude  them.  But  the  veiy  terms  of  the 
objection  imply  that  they  are  not  now  well- 
disposed  toward  it.  Is  it,  then,  unwise  to  take 
reasonable,  and  only  reasonable,  security  against 
acknowledged  evil  dispositions? 

Or  it  is  said  that  they  are  now  as  fit  as  they 
ever  will  be  to  resume  their  relations  in  the 
Union.  Is  it,  then,  unkind  to  the  country  to 
make  that  resumption  as  harmless  as  possible  ? 

Or  it  is  asked  whether  we  admit  “that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  deficient  in 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  necessary  to 
continue  the  existence  of  the  republic?”  No 
more  than  Mr.  Seward,  who  asks  the  ques- 
tion. But  as  in  eleven  of  the  States  only  that 
half  of  the  people  which  has  proved  its  hostil- 
ity to  the  republic  are  to  vote,  is  it  distrust  of 
the  people  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  also 
speak  for  the  half  who  are  the  truest  friends 
of  the  Union,  and  who  are  to  have  no  voice  ? 

Or  we  are  asked  whether  the  total  failure 
of  the  rebellion,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
the  terrible  bereavements  and  ruin  of  fortunes, 
and  the  overwhelming  defeat  in  the  field  are 
not  sufficient  pledges  of  future  fidelity?  Cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  such  fticts,  no  generous  man 
■would  be  harsh.  He  would  be  as  conciliatory 
as  possible,  but  he  must  not  be  blind.  The 
wounded  rebel  prisoners  whom  the  Union  army 
captured  were  tenderly  nursed  in  the  Union 
hospitals,  but  they  were  not  dismissed  with 
their  arms  to  return  to  the  enemy’s  camp. 
Did  King  Giwroe  the  Third  any  the  less  en- 
deavor to  assert  the  royal  prerogative  because 
King  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded? 
“Ambition,”  says  Burke,  “though  it  has  ever 
the  same  general  views,  has  not  at  all  times 
the  same  means  nor  the  same  particular  ob- 
jects  There  are  very  few  statesmen,”  he 

says,  “so  very  clumsy  and  awkward  in  their 
business  as  to  fall  into  the  identical  snare 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  their  predecessors.” 
Now  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  late  in- 
surgents have  not  changed.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect them,  indeed,  to  renew  the  rebellion  to 
destroy  the  Union ; but  we  do  expect,  and  so 
must  every  sensible  man,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Democratic  party,  they  will  try  to 
control  the  Government  in  the  spirit  of  caste 
which  produced  the  rebellion.  Is  it  unkind 
or  ungenerous  to  insist  that  they  shall  not  have 
an  unfair  advantage  in  the  contest  ? Granting 
that  it  is  good  policy  under  all  the  circum- 
stances to  allow  every  late  insurgent  State  to 
determine  who  of  its  citizens  shall  vote,  does 
good  policy  also  require  that  if  it  excludes  from 
the  polls  thousands  of  tried  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment those  friends  shall  be  counted  in  the 
basis  of  national  representation  ? Because  the 
South  Carolina  planter  has  been  ruined  by  his 
own  rebellion,  and  because  it  is  good  policy  to 
let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  is  it,  therefore,  vin- 
dictive to  insist  that  he  shall  not  throw  two 
votes  for  every  one  cast  by  the  farmer  of  Illin- 
ois or  New  Hampshire  ? 

Or  we  are  asked  whether  it  is  honorable, 
when  the  insurgent  States  have  accepted  the 
conditions  originally  proposed,  to  insist  upon 
others?  But  when  until  now  have  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Union  represented  in  Congress 
offered  any  terms  upon  accepting  which  the 
late  insurgent  States  might  resume  their  na- 
tional relations ? The  President,  indeed,  with- 
out consultation  with  Congress,  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1865,  mentioned  certain  con- 
ditions which  he  said  he  considered  indispensa- 
ble p relimtnaries  to  such  resumption.  But  even 
he  did  not  say  that  acceptance  of  them  would 
entitle  the  Stales  iq  questionto  that  resump- 
tion. . So  lateUU  5jlM  beginhiE^j-W  November, ' 


1865,  he  telegraphed  through  Mr.  Seward  to 
Governor  Perry  of  South  Carolina  that  “ it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  events.”  His  opinion 
of  what  it  might  be  necessary  for  a State  to  do 
could  not  possibly  bind  Congress.  He  did  not 
suffer  it  to  bind  himself.  And  if  later  these 
expressions  of  opinion  were  called  a policy,  and 
the  President  assumed  that,  having  done  what 
he  suggested,  the .States  were  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation, the  situation  was  not  in  the  least 
changed.  The  honor  of  the  country  could  not 
be  engaged  until  Congress  approved  his  opin- 
ions and  authorized  his  terms.  If  the  late  in- 
surgents thought  it  was,  they  were  plainly  mis- 
taken, and  their  error  could  not  bind  the  coun- 
try to  its  peril. 

Again  we  are  asked  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  just  to  govern  States  without  repre- 
sentation ? But  this  objection  is  an  intention- 
al sophism.  Was  not  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress during  the  war  constitutionally  and  just- 
ly binding  upon  the  States  which  were  not  rep- 
resented ? May  a State  by  refusing  to  be  rep- 
resented absolve  itself  from  the  supremacy  of 
national  law?  And  if  a State  withdraws  its 
representation  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Government,  may  not  the  people  of  the 
States  that  remain  loyal  and  save  the  Govern- 
ment rightfully  determine  upon  what  terms, 
consistent  with  a republican  government,  that 
representation  may  be  resumed?  Moreover, 
what  is  the  force  of  this  objection,  urged  as  it 
is,  for  instance,  by  Governor  Orr  of  South 
Carolina,  a State  which  deprives  half  its  adult 
male  population  of  representation  ? 

If  the  war  were  an  exhilarating  little  tourna- 
ment, which,  being  ended,  the  knights  ride 
jingling  home  to  dinner,  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion are  plainly  impertinent.  But  if  it  were  a 
serious  and  radical  conflict  of  principles  and 
tendencies  which,  whatever  the  result  of  war, 
still  remain  because  they  are  rooted  in  human 
nature,  then  to  insist  that  every  thing  is  set- 
tled by  a surrender  of  arms  is  simply  in  turn  to 
surrender  common-sense. 


FINANCIAL  ASPECT  OF  THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  once  more  a suc- 
cess. At  the  hour  we  write,  dispatches  have 
been  received  from  Queen  Victoria,  congrat- 
ulating the  President  on  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  international  enterprise, 
and  from  certain  news  agents  at  Valentia,  Ire- 
land, announcing  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Germany,  and  the  outbreak  of  riots  in  London. 
The  Queen’s  dispatch  was  dated  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  July  27,  and  was  received  here  on 
July  3 o— having  probably  taken  60  hours  in 
coming,  nine  to  ten  of  which  were  occupied  by 
the  sailing  voyage  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
American  main  land.  It  is  a little  curious 
that  but  few  commercial  or  financial  dispatches 
have  beenTeceived — very  scanty  quotations  of 
Five-Twenty  bonds,  or  cotton,  or  breadstuff’s. 
So  much  importance  attaches  to  these  quota- 
tions that  one  might  have  supposed  they  would 
have  been  telegraphed  at  once,  in  advance  of 
the  obligato  performances  of  Queens  and  Presi- 
dents. Good  reasons  may  doubtless  be  assigned 
for  the  omission ; reasons  which  will  not  lay  the 
American  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
open  to  the  suspicions  to  which  a similar  reti- 
cence exposed  them  in  i858.  Possibly,  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  printed,  the  wire  may  be  in 
regular  working  order,  and  we  may  have  quota- 
tions day  by  day  from  London  and  the  other 
European  markets. 

It  would  be  as  idle  to  descant  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Telegraph,  should  it  prove  a 
practical  success,  as  to  commend  the  operation 
of  the  mariner’s  compass  or  to  applaud  the 
multiplication  table.  All  will  admit  that  it  is 
an  advantage  to  shorten  communication  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  from  ten  days  to  ten 
minutes.  But  while  every  body  concedes  the 
vast  importance  and  substantial  gloiy  of  the 
achievement  with  which  the  name  of  Cyrus 
Field  will  always  he  connected,  people  do  not 
so  generally  realize  how  the  Telegraph  is  going 
to  affect  business.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  to  show  that  its  effect,  in  the  main, 
will  be  to  deprive  our  trade  with  Europe  of  its 
speculative  character,  and  to  establish  it  on  as 
safe  and  as  certain  a basis  as  the  internal  trade 
between  New  York  and  the  interior  cities. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  case.  We  ship  to  En- 
gland breadstuff’s  and  cotton.  It  is  a maxim 
in  both  trades  that,  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
profit,  you  must  ship  in  the  face  of  a loss — in 
other  words,  you  must  ship  your  goods  at  a 
time  when  the  ruling  quotations  abroad  are 
lower  than  the  ruling  quotations  here.  The 
reason  is  very  simple.  When  cotton  and  wheat 
are  higher  in  Liverpool  than  they  are  here, 
every  one  ships,  the  foreign  market  is  glutted 
at  once,  and  American  shippers  are  more  like- 
ly to  lose  than  to  make  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  cotton  and  wheat  are  quoted  lower 
in  Liverpool  than  in  New  York,  the  great  bulk 
of  shippers  hold  back  their  stocks ; and  there  is 
a chance  that  the  few  adventurous  merchants 
who  do  send  forward  their  property  may  find 
— by  the  time  it  crosses  the  ocean — a bare 
market,  and  consequently  a fair  demand  at  ad- 
vancing quotations.  This  has  been  the  history 


of  the  export  trade  in  cotton  and  breadstuff’s 
for  years,  not  to  say  generations.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  wisest  bankers  in  New  York  used  to 
ask — when  he  heard  of  a house  going  into  one 
of  these  two  trades — how  much  capital  have 
they  got?  If  they  had  $100,000,  he  would 
tell  his  clerks  to  trust  them — i.  e.,  to  buy  their 
bills,  for  a year;  if  they  had  $5 0,000,  for  six 
months;  if  they  had  $200,000,  for  two  years. 
His  experience  had  taught  him  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  these  periods,  their  capital  would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  exhausted,  and  they 
would  fail.  Now,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  will 
put  an  end  to  all  this  speculative  business  and 
all  these  losses.  An  exporting  merchant  will 
sell  his  cotton  in  Liverpool  the  day  he  buys  it 
in  New  York,  and  will  ship  it  at  his  leisure 
without  fear  of  risk.  A produce  dealer  will 
not  buy  a barrel  of  flour  or  a bushel  of  grain 
for  export  until  he  has  secured  his  profit  by 
Telegraph.  The  trade  will  change  entirely. 
Profits  will  be  smaller  but  certain,  and  there 
will  be  but  few  losses.  People  will  cease  to 
assume,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  biennial 
failure  of  cotton  and  produce  shippers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  foreign  dry-goods 
trade  will  undergo  a similar  change.  Hitherto 
importers  and  agents  of  European  manufac- 
turers have  always  been  gamblers  to  some  ex- 
tent. They  have  guessed  at  the  probable  con- 
dition of  the  spring  and  fall  markets ; they  have 
theorized  as  to  the  state  of  the  money  market ; 
they  have  guessed  at  the  probable  bank  expan- 
sion; and  on  the  net  result  of  their  theories 
they  have  ordered  goods.  They  have  often 
been  mistaken.  Losses  have  not  been  as  large 
as  in  the  export  trade,  partly  because  the  im- 
portation of  dry  goods  in  this  country  has  sel- 
dom been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  partly 
because  our  dry-goods  men  are  by  far  the 
shrewdest  merchants  in  the  country.  But  still 
there  have  been  many  seasons  when  the  dry- 
goods  importers  in  this  city  would  have  paid 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  if  they 
could  have  countermanded  the  orders  they  had 
sent  out  only  a fortnight  before.  With  the 
Telegraph  all  this  will  be  altered.  No  orders 
for  goods  will  be  sent  by  mail.  They  will  all 
go  by  Telegraph,  and  as  a general  rule  the  im- 
porter will  secure  a bid  from  the  jobber  before 
he  transmits  his  order  to  Leeds  or  Rouen  or 
Lyons.  Whatever  of  speculation  still  adheres 
to  the  trade  will  vanish,  and  it  will  become  as 
steady,  as  devoid  of  excitement,  and  as  clear 
of  great  losses,  from  other  causes  than  failures, 
as  the  domestic  dry-goods  trade. 

Those  old  men  who  can  remember  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  the  United  States 
before  the  establishment  of  land  telegraphs  can 
easily  realize  the  change.  In  those  old  days — 
they  seem  as  ancient  as  Cotton  Mather  or  the 
Crusades — a brisk  trade  was  driven  in  this  city 
in  Southern  money.  Jacob  Little  was  at  the 
head  of  it.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  and  the 
mails  were  leisurely.  No  one  could  say  for 
sure  what  New  Orleans  funds  were  worth,  or 
how  the  Vicksburg  Bank  stood.  Jacob  Lit- 
tle made  it  his  business  to  know — by  means 
of  horse  expresses  and  fleet  couriers — and  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  he  made  a million 
out  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Southern 
trade  by  his  early  information.  By-and-by 
telegraphs  were  established,  every  one  could 
ascertain  the  facts  as  soon  as  Mr.  Little, 
and  there  was  no  more  gambling  in  Southern 
money.  It  had  its  value,  fixed  and  certain, 
for  the  day,  and  the  trade  in  it  became  as  safe 
and  as  free  from  excitement  as  the  manufacture 
of  horn  buttons. 

It  will  he  so  with  all  our  foreign  trade  if  the 
Atlantic  cable  prove  a practical  success.  The 
smart  German  bankers  who  have  made  money 
by  speculating  between  New  York  and  London 
or  New  York  and  Frankfort  in  Five-Twenty 
bonds  will  find  their  vocation  gone.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether,  in  the  long-run,  they 
have  ever  made  any  thing;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  they  have  often  inflicted  severe  losses 
both  on  American  and  on  European  holders. 
This  business — or  at  least  the  speculative  part 
of  it — will  cease  when  the  Telegraph  transmits 
the  daily  quotations  from  side  to  side.  We 
shall  cease  to  see  Five-Twenties  five  per  cent, 
lower  here  than  in  Europe,  or  Erie  eight  per 
cent,  higher  in  London  than  at  the  open  Board 
of  Brokers  in  this  city.  These  anomalies  will 
disappear,  and  the  New  York  and  London 
markets  will  show  no  greater  variation  than 
the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ITALY. 

As  experience  constantly  proves  that  the 
class  complacently  called  by  themselves  and 
others  “practical  men”  are  the  most  visionary 
and.  foolish  of  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
news  of  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  France  by 
Austria  should  have  caused  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  to  shout  that  peace  was  virtually  con- 
cluded. All  the  elements  of  the  situation  were 
at  once  forgotten.  That  Prussia  and  Italy  were 
close  allies,  that  one  could  not  act  in  the  mat- 
ter without  the  other,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
cession  was  the  release  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  to  strike  at  Prussia  in  Bohemia,  were  ob- 
vious facts  which  controlled  the  situation  and 
made  peace  extremely  doubtful,  except  upon 
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the  assumption  that  its  terms  were  to  reduce 
Austria  to  a secondary  position,  and  that  she 
voluntarily  accepted  her  defeat  at  Sadowa  as  a 
death-blow  to  her  imperial  power. 

But  apart  from  the  more  complicated  view 
there  was  another,  very  simple  and  painfully 
evident,  which  should  have  moderated  the  crude 
transports  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  cession 
of  Venetia  to  France  was  the  humiliation  of 
Italy.  To  expel  Austria  has  been  for  years 
the  inspiring  hope  of  the  peninsula.  Incarnat- 
ing Austria  in  the  person  of  Metternich,  so 
long  its  evil  genius,  the  wish  of  Italy  was 
“To  feel  his  red  wet  throat  distill 
In  blood  ’twixt  my  two  hands." 

It  had  for  six  years  maintained  an  immense 
army  at  vast  expense  and  political  risk,  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  deliverance,  and  improving 
the  first  favorable  hour,  with  Prussia  in  alliance, 
with  France  in  sympathy,  and  the  woijd  hope- 
fully looking  on,  it  struck  a brave  blow,  and 
was  defeated.  The  moral  reaction  of  that  de- 
feat we  can  conceive ; but  the  total  demoraliza- 
tion of  accepting  from  France  as  a gift  what  it 
could  not  wrest  from  Austria  as  a right  is  in- 
conceivable. If  Italy  gave  Sardinia  or  any 
other  province  in  exchange,  it  merely  cut  off 
one  end  of  a field  to  add  to  the  other.  If  Italy 
received  Venetia  as  a free  gift  from  France, 
it  held  it  not  by  its  own  proved  power  but  by 
the  favor  of  France.  The  act  of  reception  would 
acknowledge  its  own  incompetency,  when  its 
asserted  competency  was  really  the  valid  ground 
of  its  claim.  Italia  fara  da  se  ,*  Italy  can  and 
will  look  out  for  itself,  has  been  the  Italian 
rallying  cry.  Can  it  consent,  without  the  ut- 
most self-contempt,  to  have  Napoleon  say  to 
it,  “Here,  little  fellow,  I will  take  care  of 
you!” 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Italy  can  not  re- 
pose upon  the  battle  of  Custozza.  That  battle 
showed,  indeed,  the  valor  of  Italian  troops, 
which  had  been  doubted;  and  the  incompe- 
tency of  their  leaders,  which  had  been  feared. 
It  was  unquestionably  an  honorable  battle  to 
the  Italians,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a defeat, 
anff  a defeat  which  must  be  repaired.  It  was 
a matter  of  course,  then,  that  “the  predomi- 
nant sentiment  was  one  of  profound  discon- 
tent” when  the  news  of  the  cession  reached 
Milan.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  -every  just- 
minded  Italian  would  feel  that  assent  would  cost 
Victor  Emanuel  his  crown  and  the  country  a 
revolution.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Cialdini, 
a soldier  of  genius  and  a statesman,  who  two 
years  ago  said,  “We  are  to-day  the  allies  of 
France  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Austria, 
but  who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow  ?” 
does  not  mean  to  allow  the  will  of  France  to  be 
the  tenure  of  Italian  nationality,  and  advances 
into  Venetia.  Without  rashly  refusing  to  re- 
ceive Venetia  by  equitable  treaty  from  France, 
he  knows  that  the  imperative  condition  prece- 
dent is  the  self-respect  of  his  country,  and  that 
that  condition  is  impossible  while  the  presen 
situation  remains. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  was  not  an 
understanding  upon  the  part  of  Austria  that  the 
condition  of  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  France 
should  be  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Italy. 
To  that  condition  Prussia  would  not  assent,  and 
Italy  could  not.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  fur- 
ther war,  unless  Europe  should  insist  that  Aus- 
tria be  reduced  from  her  position  as  a great 
power. 


WELCOME,  TENNESSEE! 

Every  good  citizen  must  be  glad  that  Ten- 
nessee has  again  resumed  her  full  relations  in 
the  Union,  and  that  it  has  been  done  deliber- 
ately and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress,  who 
are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country.  It  would  have  been 
better  done,  we  think,  by  a simple  concurrent 
resolution  than  by  a joint  resolution,  for  the 
latter  requires  the  signature  of  the  President, 
which  it  was  evident  could  be  given,  only  under 
protest,  as  the  event  proved ; and  as  the  pre- 
amble recited  that  a State  could  only  be  re- 
stored by  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  branch 
it  was  superfluous  to  ask  that  of  the  Executive. 
Moreover,  the  formal  declaration  of  abstract 
right  in  the  matter  was  unnecessary-,  and  there- 
fore unwise.  Congress,  supported  by  the  loyal 
Union  people,  have  definitely  concluded  that 
the  late  rebel  States  may  resume  their  old  re- 
lations under  certain  conditions.  That  decision 
being  reached,  as  fast  as  those  conditions  are 
satisfied  the  States  in  question  should  be  re- 
stored with  as  few  words  as  possible.  Mr. 
Bingham’s  preamble  in  the  House  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  to  have  been  wiser  than  Mr.  Trum- 
bull’s in  the  Senate. 

But  these  are  points  of  mere  detail  and  taste. 
The  President’s  conduct  in  the  matter  to  open 
to  graver  objection.  Had  he  replied  in  a dig- 
nified tone  to  Congress,  that  while  he  signed  the 
resolution  he  could  not  agree  with  the  pream- 
ble, his  course  would  have  been  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected.  But  he  undertakes  to 
argue  the  point,  and  fails  ignominiously.  He 
says  that  if  a State  can  only  be  restored  to  its 
national  relations  by  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  very  consistent  to  assume  that 
before  that  consent  is  given  the  State  is  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  a Constitutional  Amend- 
iftbfcdU  Ilf  this  lildm*,  the  President  must  first 
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nettle  the  account  with  himself.  Either  the 
Government  may  impose  conditions  or  it  can 
not.  If  it  can,  the  conditions  must  seem  such 
as  are  necessary,  whatever  form  they  may  take. 
If  it  can  not,  if  the  late  rebel  States  by  the  mere 
act  of  surrender  resumed  every  relation  in  the 
Union,  no  part  of  the  Government  had  any 
authority  to  require  any  condition  whatever. 
This  was  as  true  last  October  as  it  is  to-day. 
Yet  on  the  28th  of  that  month  the  Secretary 
of  State  telegraphed  to  Provisional  Governor 
Johnson  of  Georgia,  “The  President  of  the 
United  States  can  not  recognize  the  people  of 
any  State  as  having  resumed  the  relations  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union  that  admits  as  legal  obli- 
gations contracted  or  debts  created  in  their 
name  to  promote  the  war  of  the  rebellion.” 
Whence  did  the  President  derive  authority  to 
make  such  a condition  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  this  question  is  a point  of 
mere  political  casuistry.  It  is  unbecoming 
practical  statesmen.  It  is  what  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  true  insight,  called  “a pernicious  abstrac- 
tion. ” The  President  can  not  taunt  Congress 
with  inconsistency,  for  he  is  himself  utterly  il- 
logical. He  should  certainly  have  learned  that 
there  are  vital  epochs  in  the  life  of  nations  that 
transcend  technicalities,  and  that  the  readjust- 
ment ofirelations  after  so  fierce  a civil  war,  under 
a Constitution  susceptible  of  such  various  inter- 
pretation as  ours,  is  a matter  to  be  approached 
in  the  calm  spirit  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  not  in  the  temper  of  hair-splitters.  In  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  necessary  intention  of 
all  government,  and  by  the  declared  purposes 
of  this  Union.  When  the  rebellion  began, 
both  rebels  and  Copperheads  insisted  that  it 
could  not  be  constitutionally  resisted.  Now 
that  it  is  over,  the  same  alliance  contends 
that  necessary  and  reasonable  conditions  of 
peace  can  not  be  constitutionally  required. 
The  loyal  people  of  the  country  differed  with 
them.  Constitutionally  they  fought  rebels, 
constitutionally  they  conquered  them,  and  con- 
stitutionally they  will  do  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  their  victory. 


MA  W WORM. 

The  New  York  Times  informs  us  that  “ Prog- 
ress with  the  Abolition  leaders  means,  first, 
Emancipation;  next,  Suffrage;  and,  finally, 
Amalgamation.”  Yet  the  Times  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  where  there  is  one  of  what  it 
calls  “ the  Abolition  leaders”  who  theoretically 
holds  that  Government  had  better  let  people 
marry  whom  they  choose,  there  are  five  hun- 
dred of  what  it  calls  ‘ ‘ Conservatives”  who  are 
practical  amalgamationists.  Why  does  not  the 
virtuous  Times  thunder  against  those  who  no- 
toriously practice  what  it  denounces,  instead 
of  snarling  at  those  whom  it  assumes  to  theo- 
rize upon  the  subject? 

In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  great  Senato- 
rial campaign  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Times  and  Daily  News , insinuated 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  amalgamationist. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  really  could  not 
see  why  he  should  marry  a woman  whom  he  did 
not  fancy  merely  because  he  believed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  So  say  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  now.  They  really  can 
not  see  why  marriage  should  not  continue  to 
be  regulated  by  inclination  merely  because  they 
believe  that  the  peace  of  the  Union  requires  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 


A LITTLE  COMFORT. 

Mr.  Petroleum  Y.  Nasby,  that  zealous  la- 
borer in  the  Democratic  vineyard,  is  cheered 
by  the  political  prospect.  A stanch  adherent 
of  the  chief  dogma  of  “ the  great  Democratic 
party,”  that  every  white  man  is  bom  with  an 
inalienable  right  “to  wallop  niggers,  "his  words 
of  encouragement  to  all  true  Democratic  be- 
lievers must  be  most  timely  and  refreshing. 
We  advise  our  readers  not  to  omit  his  letters, 
in  which  he  records  his  observations  and  hopes 
and  fears.  His  comments  upon  that  jubilee 
of  the  Democratic  brethren,  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  Messrs.  Randall,  Pendleton, 
Weed,  Vallandigham,  Raymond,  F.  Wood,  & 
Co.,  we  shall  anticipate  with  pleasure.  In  a 
late  letter  Mr.  Nasby  says : 

“I  notice  a revival  uv  the  work  in  this  part  uvthe 
Democratic  vineyard  which  cheers  me.  The  demonstra- 
ehun  our  friends  made  in  Memphis,  the  canin’  uv  Grinnel 
by  Rosso,  and  the  call  for  a Joanson  Convenshun  in  Phil- 
adelphia, all,  all  hev  conspired  to  comfort  the  souls  uv  the 
Dimocrisy  and  encourage  em  to  renewed  effort.  It  is 
bringing  forth  fruit.  Only  last  week  five  Northern  men 
were  sent  whirlin’  out  uv  this  section — they  dusted  in  the 
night  to  escape  bangin’,  leavin’  their  goods  as  a prey  for 
the  righteous;  six  niggers  hev  bin  killed,  and  one  Burow 
officer  shot  Trooly  there  is  every  thing  to  encourage  us.” 


PUTTING  TOO  FINE  A POINT 
UPON  IT. 

One  of  our  excellent  “ conservative”  jour- 
nals, the  earliest  and  strongest  supporter  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  objects  to  the  admis- 
sion of  what  it  impolitely  calls/*  Copperhead” 
delegates.  But  this  is  df  fel- 

ly. The  worthy  “ conservative”  isgojpe  with 
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rebels,  and  refuses  to  sit  down  with  the  late 
friends  of  rebels.  If  Governor  Orr  should 
come,  the  “ conservative”  would  offer  him  a 
pious  welcome ; but  the  Honorables  Fernan- 
do Wood,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  and 
George  H.  Pendleton  must  be  shown  the 
door,  or  the  “conservative”  will  exclude  him- 
self! 

But  will  our  good  friend  explain  of  what  of- 
fense the  Honorable  F.  Wood  is  guilty  that  His 
Excellency  Governor  Orr  has  not  committed  ? 
Is  it  pardonable  in  Orr  to  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Union,  and  unforgivable  in  Wood 
to  have  cheered  him  on  at  a safe  distance  ? Is 
a rebel  competent  to  advise  upon  the  true  poli- 
cy of  reorganization,  and  a Copperhead  incom- 
petent? Our  “ conservative”  friend  puts  too 
fine  a point  upon  it.  May  not  a Copperhead 
repent  as  well  as  a rebel  ? Have  the  power  and 
tenacity  of  the  Union  not  been  as  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  Mr.  Pendleton  as  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens?  “Those  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  secessionists  are  not  embraced 
in  the  call,”  says  our  conservative.  Yet  the 
secessionists  themselves  are  not  excluded.  The 
inference  is  plain.  Only  those  whose  sympa- 
thies are  now  with  secessionists  are  invited. 
And  they  will  come.  Our  “ conservative” 
friend  will  discover  that  the  men  and  the  spirit 
that  controlled  the  Chicago  Surrender  Conven- 
tion of  1864  will  control  the  Philadelphia  Sur- 
render Convention  of  1866. 


LITERARY. 

The  Harpers  have  just  published  “ Felix  Holt, 
the  Radical,”  by  George  Eliot,  or  Miss  Evans, 
the  author  of  “ Adam  Bede,”  “ The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  and  “ Romola.”  The  first  impression  upon 
reading  it  is  of  exquisite  relief  from  the  gross  at- 
mosphere of  sensuality  and  crime  in  which  so  many 
of  the  popular  current  novels  immerse  us.  It  is  a 
great  delight  to  be  lifted  out  of  this  miasma  into 
the  serene  air  of  great  principles,  to  feel  yourself 
in  the  hands  of  a master,  and  to  balance  your  pleas- 
ure between  the  earnestness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
profound  human  interest  of  the  tale  upon  one  hand, 
and  its  rare  literary  art  upon  the  other.  The  sa- 
gacity, the  insight,  the  delicate  appreciation,  the 
tender  sympathy,  indeed  the  high  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  book,  are  such  as  belong  only  to 
great  gifts  and  deep  experience.  Miss  Evans  has 
what  may  be  called  a manly  mind,  yet  with  the 
most  thorough  intelligence  of  womanly  nature ; so 
thorough,  indeed,  that  every  man  must  learn  from 
her  books  what  he  did  not  know,  and  revere  in  wo- 
men a still  gayer  and  seemingly  wayward  fidelity 
than  he  had  suspected.  This  fascinating  complex- 
ity of  nature  is  nowhere  more  subtly  portrayed 
than  in  Esther  Lyon,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  new 
novel. 

Felix  Holt  himself  is  a true  radical,  although 
without  the  tenacious  flexibility  of  texture  and  soft- 
er outline  which  gentler  conditions  of  life  would 
have  given  him.  But  he  is  neither  a satire  nor  a 
caricature.  Indeed,  he  has  a primitive  heroism  of 
character  so  grand  as  almost  to  outrun  sympathy. 
An  educated  man  of  the  working-class  who  deliber- 
ately resolves  to  renounce  all  the  methods  by  which 
energy,  ambition,  and  intelligence  usually  ascend 
to  wealth  and  distinction,  and  who  devotes  himself, 
without  rhetoric,  or  sentimentality,  or  “ buncombe” 
of  any  kind,  to  poverty  and  his  own  class  in  order 
that,  feeling  him  to  be  one  of  them,  they  may  heed 
what  he  says,  and  believe  that  what  he  is  they  can 
also  be,  is  not  a common  man  ; and  to  describe  him 
and  his  career  so  that  your  differences  W’th  him  do 
not  disturb  your  faith  in  his  simplicity  and  admira- 
tion for  his  nobility,  shows  a very  uncommon  talent. 
To  trace  with  delicate  fidelity  the  influence  of  such 
a man  upon  a woman  seemingly  his  opposite,  to 
show  the  force  of  such  a nature,  gradually  develop- 
ing a beauty  and  grace  in  a woman  deeper  than  the 
beauty  and  grace  which  were  already  apparent  in  her, 
and  which  merely  concealed  the  other,  as  the  orig- 
inal religious  text  of  a palimpsest  is  hidden  by  the 
lighter  modern  lyric  over-written— this  is  an  intel- 
lectual feat  and  a triumph  of  art  which  the  author 
of  “ Felix  Holt”  has  fully  accomplished.  Her  new 
novel  seems  to  us  in  many  points  superior  to  any 
she  has  written,  and  it  must  rank  among  the  very 
few  really  good  novels  in  English  literature. 

“Inside : a Chronicle  of  Secession,”  by  George 
F.  Harrington,  is  a tale  which  is  not  hew  to  the 
readers  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Those  who  read  it  as 
it  serially  appeared  in  our  columns  will  agree  that 
we  have  had  no  picture  of  the  interior  life  of  the 
late  “ Confederacy”  during  the  war  which  could  be 
in  any  way  compared  with  the  vividness  and  start- 
ling reality  of  this.  During  its  serial  publication 
we  have  received  many  letters  from  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid. 
The  savage  denunciation  and  blank  fury  of  some  of 
these  were  plainly  the  wincing  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science; while  the  fervent  and  pathetic  commenda- 
tion of  others  showed  how  true  and  tender  was  the 
touch  of  the  author.  Written  by  one  born  and 
bred  and  always  living  in  a Southern  slave  State, 
yet  always  faithful,  by  the  most  profound  patriotic 
instinct,  to  the  country,  one  who  during  the  rag- 
ing of  the  war  was  forced  into  silence,  the  work  is 
not  in  the  least  unkind  or  ungenerous  to  whatever 
is  noble  in  character  and  life  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Indeed  the  worst  types  of  character  in  it 
are  what  may  be  called  renegade  Yankees.  The 
true  Yankee,  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
type,  is  one  of  the  truest  of  men.  But  a renegade, 
a Yankee  who  is  ashamed  of  the  influences  that 
make  him  such,  and  of  the  essential  significance  of 
the  word,  is  among  the  most  contemptible.  “ In- 
side” delineates  also  with  remarkable  skill  the  va- 
rious shades  of  secession  feeling  within  the  “Con- 
federacy.” The  honest,  deluded  cion ; thesophisti- 
|Cation..oij  pride ; the  assumption  of  arrogant  igno- 
Tqncb I't^^ous  fanaticism  of  superstition ; the  sin- 


cere doubt;  the  sturdy  conviction;  the  sentimental 
affectation— every  aspect  of  the  feeling  is  fairly  pre- 
sented. Moreover,  the  universal  and  insensible  in- 
fluence of  slavery,  which  inspired  the  war,  is  every 
where  evident  although  nowhere  intruded.  The 
novel  is  wholly  American.  Its  startling  reality 
and  power  delineation  of  the  aspect  of  one  part  of 
the  country  1 so  momentous  a period  will  give  it  a 
kind  of  hisu  value  entirely  unique  in  our  litera- 
ture. There  is  indeed  no  man  who,  however  heart- 
ily he  may  have  aided  the  rebellion  and  honestly 
thought  that  Yankees  were  mere  vermin  to  be  ex- 
terminated, who  may  not  as  he  reads  this  book 
honestly  thank  God  that  whatever  the  present  feel- 
ing of  sore  exasperation  may  be,  the  cancerous  root 
of  discord  between  us  all  has  been  cut  away  with 
the  knife. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

July  24: 

In  the  Senate,  the  Civil  Appropriation  bill  was  con- 
sidered, and  au  amendment  was  adopted,  increasing  the 
salaries  of  members  from  $3000  to  $5000.— The  amend- 
ment appropriating  one  and  a half  millions  for  repairing 
the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  was  adopted.— The  bill  for 
the  equalization  of  bounties  was  defeated ; but  this  action 
was  afterward  reversed. 

In  the  House,  a message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  joint  resolution  admitting  Tennessee.  He 
had  signed  the  resolution.  The  credentiuls  of  the  mem- 
bers from  that  State  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  which  soon  made  a favorable  report,  and  the 
three  members  were  sworn  in. 

July  25: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  E.  G.  Ross  was  sworn  in  as  Senator 
from  Kansas,  vice  Lane  deceased. — Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fowler, 
Senator-elect  from  Tennessee  for  the  term  ending  March 
4, 1861,  had  his  credentials  presented  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
and  took  the  oath  of  office. — The  Senate  voted  to  fix  the 
date  of  adjournment  on  Saturday  at  noon. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Kasson  introduced  a bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  Farm  School  for  Orphan  and  Depend- 
ent Children  of  Colored  Soldiers,  and  other  colored  chil- 
dren, which  was  read  a third  time  and  passed Mr.  Will- 

iams, from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  a bill  to  re- 
store the  possession  of  lands  confiscated  by  the  authority 
of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  It  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  President  or  commanding  officer  of  the  military  forces 
stationed  within  the  particular  State  or  district,  on  com- 
plaint of  any  person  dispossessed  of  property  for  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  restore  him  in  possession  of  the 
snme.  The  hill  was  passed  without  a division.— A bill  was 
reported  and  passed  giving  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
pow  er  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  where 
any  person  may  be  restrained  of  liberty  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  Siates. 
The  act  is  not  to  apply  to  the  case  of  any  person  charged 
with  any  military  offense,  or  with  having  aided  or  abet- 
ted the  rebellion  against  the  Government  Of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

July  96: 

In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Senator- 
elect  from  Tennessee,  were  taken  fi-om  the  table  and  read. 
Mr.  Sumner  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary,  with  a view  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Patterson  can  take  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  rule  of  the  Senate.  After  some  debate  the 
motion  was  carried ; yeas  26,  nays  14— The  House  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  for  the  printing  of  the  official  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion  were  concurred  in,  and  the  resolution 
goes  to  the  President. 

In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  Miss  Minnie  Ream  for  a 
life-size  model  and  statue  of  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
to  be  executed  by  her,  the  price  not  to  exceed  $10,000. — 
The  bill  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  corporation  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  was 
passed.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  as  this  road  would  run  on 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  there  would  be  a width  of  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  between  each  of  the  three  lines 
— Northern,  Central,  and  Southern— so  that  they  would 
not  be  competing. — The  House  joint  resolution  in  re- 
lation to  brevet  appointments  was  passed.  It  provides 
that  no  such  appointment  shall  hereafter  be  made  with- 
out an  accompanying  statement  in  detail  of  the  meritori- 
ous act  or  acts  in  consideration  of  which  the  brevet  is 
given — A message  was  received  from  the  President  in  re- 
lation to  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  Canada. — 
The  bill  to  revise  the  Neutrality  Laws  was  next  taken  up, 
and  gave  rise  to  a debate  of  much  interest,  Mr.  Banks  fa- 
voring the  measure,  Mr.  Raymond  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Committee,  to  whom  the  sulgect  should  be  re- 
ferred, to  report  at  the  next  session.  The  bill  was  passed 

unanimously The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 

on  the  Tariff  bill  was  disagreed  to. 


This  dispatch  conveyed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Ya- 
lentia,  thence  sent  over  the  ocean  telegraph  appears  to 
have  readied  Heart's  Content  on  the  29th.  At  9 on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  it  was  conveyed  by  steamer  to  the 
nearest  point  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  United 
States;  and  at  half  past  11  the  President  sent  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  acknowledges  with 
profound  gratification  the  receipt  of  her  Majesty’s  dispatch, 
and  cordially  reciprocates  the  hope  that  the  cable  whiclt 
now  unites  the  Eastern,  and  Western  hemispheres  mny 
serve  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween the  Government  of  England  and  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States.” 

THK  CHOLERA. 

The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  several  parts 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  has  not  as  yet  assumed 
the  form  of  a confirmed  epidemic.  In  New  York,  for  the 
week  ending  July  28,  there  were  48  deaths  reported  as  by 
cholera;  but  there  were  176  from  cholera  infantum,  and 
139  from  cholera  morbus  and  other  diarrlioeal  diseases. 
Of  these  probably  some  should  have  been  set  down  as 
from  cholera.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  was  771,  not 
very  much  above  the  usual  average  at  this  season.  Thus 
far,  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  disease  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  the  public  institutions,  and  to  ill-drain- 
ed and  ill-ventilated  localities. 

RIOT  IN  NKW  ORLEANS. 

I A severe  riot  occurred  in  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of 
July.  It  grew  ont  of  the  reassemblage  of  the  Convention 
originally  convened  in  1S64  to  draft  a new  Constitution 
for  the  State.  The  colored  population  appear  to  have 
sympathized  warmly  in  the  meeting,  and  assembled  in 
large  crowds.  Collisions  occurred  between  them  and  the 
whites.  When  the  Convention  assembled  a mob  of  whites 
gathered  around  the  building,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  whole  neighborhood  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
Mayor  issued  a proclamation  enjoining  all  citizens  not 
regularly  engaged  in  special  police  duty  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  Finally,  General  Baird,  commanding  the  troops 
there,  proclaimed  the  city  under  martial  law.  During  the 
course  of  the  riot  a number  were  killed,  among  whom 
were  several  members  of  the  Convention.  Reports,  prob- 
ably exaggerated,  say  that  106  negroes  and  2ft  whites,  were 
killed. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  President  has  nominated  Orville  H.  Browning,  of 
Illinois,  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  Daniel  Clarke, 
the  New  Hampshire  Senator,  for  Jndge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  that  State. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  con- 
dition of  Utah  discloses  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  openly  and  defiantly  violated  throughout  the 
Territory,  and  that  an  armed  force  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  give  security  to  the  laws  and  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  there.  A copy  of  a 
special  order  issued  in  1853  by  Brigham  Young  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  the  murder  of  eighty  inno- 
cent men,  discharged  teamsters  of  General  Johnston’s  com- 
mand, then  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  en  route  for  California. 
Fortunately  the  officer  designated  to  execute  the  order 
was  a humane  person  and  did  not  execute  it. 

Congress,  by  a recently  enacted  law,  appropriated  $60,000 
for  the  purchase  of  cereal,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds. 
Also,  $14,000  for  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  the 
plants,  cuttings,  and  shrubs,  which  are  to  be  restricted  to 
such  as  are  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  and  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

There  are  at  present  10,758  soldiers  in  the  government 
hospitals. 

From  Fortress  Monroe  we  get  a somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  reported  disturbances  on  the  eastern  slurp. 
The  trouble  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some  whites  to  exereise  their  old-fash*  : I 
rights  under  the  lynch  law  code,  in  hunting  down  some 
negroes  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  one  who,  they 
said,  had  attempted  to  cut  the  throat  of  a white  man. 
The  negroes  were  robbed,  when  they  made  complaint  to 
the  civil  authorities,  who  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
eleven  of  the  white  men.  The  14th  July  was  set  apart,  for 
the  hearing  of  the  case.  On  that  day  about  a hundred 
armed  white  men  assembled,  swearing  they  would  kill  ev- 
ery negro  who  attempted  to  testify,  and  threatened  Hie 
magistrate  with  violence  if  the  proceedings  were  continu  ”d . 
The  magistrate,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  sent  for  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  troops,  on  whose  anival  the  lynch. ’re 
were  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker  Colfax  has  declined  being  a candidate  for 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  having  been  renominate®  for 
Congress  from  the  South  Bend  District,  will  leave  on  the 
day  of  adjournment  for  his  home,  to  canvass  his  district 
for  a re-election. 

The  President,  on  July  26,  sent  to  the  House  a message 
in  reply  to  a resolution  requesting  him  to  take  steps  with 
a view  to  the  release  of  Fenian  prisoners.  He  incloses  I 
communication  from  Secretary  Seward,  who  says  the  rep- 
resentations  made  to  the  British  Government  have  been 
received  and  taken  into  consideration  by  it  and  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  in  a friendly  spirit. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  now  General,  and  William  T.  Sher- 
man Lieutenant  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  Far- 
ragut  also,  instead  of  being  a Vice-Admiral  is  now  Admi- 
ral. David  D.  Porter  is  Vice-Admiral. 


July  27: 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  hill  amending  the  Neutrality 
Laws  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
—Mr.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  was  admitted  to  his  seat, 
by  a vote  of  21  to  11,  he  taking  the  prescribed  oath. — The 
Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  74  to  18,  but  it  was  not  signed 
by  the  President,  so  that  Nebraska  is  not  yet  admitted  as 
a State  into  the  Union. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, made  a report  on  the  alleged  complicity  of  Jeffereon 

Davis  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln Mr. 

Stevens  reported  back  the  Senate’s  amendments  to  the 
Civil  Appropriation  bill.  The  amendment  appropriating 
$50,000  for  repairing  and  building  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  non-concurred  in.  So  also  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  to 
00  per  annum— The  Air-line  Railroad  bill  was  passed. 
July  28 : 

The  Senate,  after  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee,  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  rejecting  the  bounty  bill  to  soldiers,  agreed  to 
the  report  of  another  Committee,  and  granted  the  boun- 
ties to  soldiers.  It  provides  that  those  who  enlisted  for 
three  years,  and  either  served  the  whole  term  or  were 
discharged  for  disability,  shall  receive  $100;  those  for  two 
years  to  receive  $50.— After  the  passage  of  a resolution 
thanking  Mr.  Foster  for  his  impartial  conduct  as  presid- 
ing officer,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

In  the  House,  the  main  subject  of  interest  during  this 
last  day  of  the  session  was  the  question  of  the  bounty  to 
soldiers.  The  Senate  had  rejected  this,  and  had  passed 
the  bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress 
from  $3000  to  $5000,  giving  $8000  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  but  modifying  the  existing  pay  for  mileage  of 
travel,  so  that  the  aggregate  pay  of  members  will  not  be 
largely  increased.  The  House  had  rejected  this.  A Con- 
ference Committee,  at  the  last  moment,  recommended  the 
House  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  passing  this  and  the 
bounty  bill  together,  several  members  stating  that  they 
voted  for  this  in  order  to  save  the  bounty  bill;  and  some 
members  stating  that  they  should  pay  the  extra  compen- 
sation allotted  to  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  report  was 
finally  agreed  to  by  a vote  of  51  to  50 — A message  was 
received  from  the  President  vetoing  a bill  erecting  the 
Territory  of  Montana  into  a separate  surveying  district, 
upon  the  ground  that  while  it  was  wholly  unnecessary,  it 
gave  a practical  monopoly  to  the  Montana  and  New  York 

Iron,  Mining,  and  Manufacturing  Company The  House, 

after  having  been  in  continuous  session  for  18  hours,  ad- 
journed, after  passing  unanimously  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Colfax. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
AtlanticTelegraph.  On  the  27th  of  J uly  the  Queen,  being 
then  at  Osborne,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

“The  Queen  congratulates  the  President  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  an  undertaking  whicli  she  hopes  may 
serve  as  an  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  I'nj'  J 
States  and  England.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

We  have  by  steamer  intelligence  from  Europe  down  to 
the  22d  of  July,  and  brief  items  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
to  the  28th.  The  success  of  the  Prussian  anus  had  been 
constant.  On  the  14th  they  gained  an  important  victory 
at  Aschaffenburg,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  over  the 
army  of  the  Confederation.  The  Federal  Diet  removed  to 
Augsburg.  The  Prussians  pressed  on  toward  to  Vienna, 
and  severe  fighting  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  various 
points.  Engagements  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  in 
Italy,  but  the  details  are  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent.  The  Italian 
•fleet  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  Lissa,  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  The  only  feature  of  the  action  positively  cer- 
tain is  that  the  Italian  iron-clad  Re  d'  Italia  was  sunk; 
it  is  said  also  that  another  iron-clad  was  sunk,  with  all  on 
board.  Italian  accounts  say  furthermore,  that  their  fleet, 
after  seven  hours’  obstinate  fighting,  silenced  the  fort, 
and  that  the  Austrian  squadron  retired,  after  one  man- 
of-war  and  two  steamers  had  been  sunk ; while  Austrian 
reports  claim  that  the  Italian  fleet  was  driven  back,  and 
was  being  pursued  by  the  Austrians  in  the  direction  of 
Ancona.  We  must  await  furtherintelligence  before  chron- 
icling what  now  appears  to  have  been  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  war,  whether  in  Germany  or  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  as  announced  briefly  by  telegraph,  and 
somewhat  more  fully  by  steamer,  an  armistice  for  five 
days  was  agreed  upon,  at  the  suggestion  of  N.  col  eon,  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia.  According  to  the  best  :ic- 
credited  reports  Prussia  demands,  as  conditions  of  pcs  re, 
the  formation  of  a new  Germanic  Confederation  from 
which  Austria  shall  be  excluded.  If  Prussia  succeeds  in 
retaining  the  conquests  which  she  lias  made,  she  will  have 
added  some  seven  or  eight  millions  to  her  population; 
this,  with  her  preponderance  in  Germany,  will  raise  her 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  three  Great  Powers — Russia, 
France,  and  Prussia;  while  Great  Britain  will  have  fall- 
en into  the  Becond  rank  with  Italy.  The  latest  telegraph- 
ic dispatches,  which  bear  date  London,  July  2C.  niorriy 
say  that  “ An  armistice  of  four  weeks  has  been  signed  by 
Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  otlipr  Gorman  State/; 
the  propositions  embrace  a lasting  peace  over  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe,  but  no  details  of  the  negotiations 
have  been  received.” 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Empress  of  Mexico  has  left  that  country  for  Europe, 
it  is  said,  upon  a diplomatic  mission — If  the  official  reports 
of  the  allies  are  to  he  received,  the  action  fought  on  the 
24th  of  May  on  the  La  Plata  was  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. President  Mitre  says  that  the  Paraguayans  lost 
4200  dead,  abandoned  on  the  fluid  of  battle,  and  870  pris- 
oners, mostly  i and  ammuni- 

tion. The  loss  of  rtfe  allies  is  stated  at  702  killed  and 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHERS  CHURCH  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA, >42-3.  | THE  GREAT  ORGAN  IN  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  OPENED  July  31,  1SC6. 

[Sketched  by  Edwin  Deakin.]  [Sketched  by  C.  H.  Wells.] 


BEECHER’S  CHURCHES.  picture  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  where  he  throughout  the  West,  to  occupy  another  which  he  first  wife,  Roxana  Foote,  a woman  of  extraordi- 

lias  drawn  crowds  of  listeners  for  now  nearly  twenty  was  to  make  famous  throughout  the  world.  nary  intellectual  ability,  and  equally  extraordinary 

As  an  interesting  contrast  we  print,  this  week,  a years.  The  Indianapolis  church  was  Presbyterian ; IIenuy  Ward  Beecher  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  strength  of  personal  character.  Dying  in  Henry’s 
picture  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  meet-  the  Brooklyn  is  Congregational.  Mr.  Beecher’s  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  are  the  most  gifted  and  childhood,  his  impressions  of  her  are  derived  through 

ing-house  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  passed  settlement  at  Indianapolis  lasted  from  1839  to  1847.  distinguished  of  thirteen  children  of  Dr.  Lyman  his  imagination  rather  than  through  his  memory, 

the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  at  the  West ; and  a He  then  left  a pulpit  which  he  had  made  famous  Beecher.  The  mother  of  both  was  Dr.  Beecher’s  To  this  day  he  bears  her  in  his  thought  as  his  chief 
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ideal  of  womanhood,  and  as  the  chief  guardian  genius 
of  his  life : nor,  in  his  sermons,  does  he  ever  "pour 
forth  a noUer  eloquence  than  when,  in  some  rapt 
and  fervid  moment,  he  repaints,  like  Cowfkr,  “ his 
mother’s  picture.” 

Mr.  Beecher  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age— 
almost  entitled  to  rank  as  ono  of  the  venerable 
celebrities  of  old  Litchfield,  that  famous  birth-place 
of  successful  men.  But  probably  no  man  ever 
crossed  the  half-century  boundary'  of  his  mortal 
life  more  thoroughly  a boy  than  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  settlement  in  Brook- 
lyn was  October,  18 17.  In  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  his  church  was  burned.  Like  generals  whose 
horses  are  shot  under  them,  both  he  and  his  father 
had  their  pulpits  consumed  from  under  their  feet. 
While  the  present  Plymouth  Church  was  building 
the  congregation  worshiped  in  a large  one-story 
tabernacle  in  Pierpont  Street.  If  the  present  edi- 
fice should  follow  the  fate  nL,its  predecessor,  per- 
haps out  of  the  ashes  would  arise  that  once  project- 
ed but  now  abandoned  new  structure  which  was  to 
hold  six  thousand  persons,  and  overlook  Brooklyn 
Heights  like  a monument.  Mr.  Beecher’s  con- 
gregation is  always  too  large  for  the  building.  The 
SOt)  p'ws,  together  with  the  aisle  and  wall  scats, 
give  sittings  for  about  2700  people.  After  cram- 
ming the  doorways  and  stairs  the  total  audience 
numbers  about  3000.  The  sum-total  of  p^w-rents 
for  the  current  year  is  the  rather  astonishing  figure 


of  $42,000.  In  1862  the  Sunday  School-room  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  a cost  of  $14,000.  The 
school  now  numbers  1100  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  church  has  about  1700  communicants. 

In  1863  Mr.  Beecher  made  a trip  to  Europe  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  November,  and  per- 
formed in  England  a service  to  the  United  States 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  his  grateful  and 
admiring  countrymen. 

From  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  residence 
in  Brooklyn  be  has  been  an  incessant  public  speaker 
in  all  the  New  England  lyceums,  and  has  frequent- 
ly made  short  and  quick  journeys  into  the  Western 
States  to  speak  on  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day.  He  has  probably  given  more  public  lectures 
than  any  other  man  in  A merica. 

On  the  establishment  of  The  Independent  in  1848, 
Mr.  Beecher  became  its  familiar  weekly  “Star 
Contributor” — so  called  on  account  of  the  (*)  ap- 
pended to  his  articles.  During  the  years  1862  and 
1863  he  was  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  that  journal. 
He  now  contributes  to  it  even'  week  a sermon. 
These  sermons  are  taken  down  by  a short-hand  re- 
porter, and  are  sometimes  revised  by  the  author,  and 
sometimes  not.  Mr.  Beecher  is  great  in  many  and 
various  respects,  but  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the 
pulpit.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  preach- 
er who  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  As  a man 
of  genius,  as  a Christian  minister,  as  a practical 
worker  among  men,  as  the  most  delightful  of 
companions,  in  short,  as  just  Henry  Ward 


Beecher  he  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  rare  men  of 
our  time. 

Just  at  present,  however,  the  chief  lion  of  Plym- 
outh church  is  not  its  minister  but  its  organ— a 
sketch  of  which  we  herewith  append : 

In  January,  1865,  Plymouth  Church  Society,  of 
Brooklyn,  made  a contract  with  a Boston  firm  for 
an  organ,  which  was  to  be  the  second  largest  in 
America,  and  to  be  finished  in  January,  1866.  The 
original  sum  voted  by  the  Society  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  but  since  it  has  been  increased  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  organ  is  now 
completed,  and  was  opened  July  31.  This  instru- 
ment, constructed  by  E.  and  G G.  Hook  of  Bos- 
ton, measures  from  the  basement  to  its  highest 
point  forty-eight  feet  four  inches ; its  depth  is  twen- 
ty-three feet,  and  the  width  from  6ide  to  side  twen- 
ty-nine feet.  The  organ  has  four  manuals,  in  each 
of  which  are  fifty-eight  keys.  The  compass  is  from 
C to  A ; in  the  pedal  there  are  thirty  keys,  from 
C to  F.  This  embraces  the  entire  range  of  the  mu- 
sical scale— ten  octaves — which  is  as  great  a differ- 
ence in  sound  as  the  human  ear  can  easily  appreci- 
ate. The  tone  of  the  lower  notes,  which  are  very' 
often  so  mufiied  as  to  give  but  little  variety,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  very  clear  and  distinct. 

The  wind  is  supplied  by  four  bellows  and  two  res- 
ervoirs putting  in  motion  a pneumatic  lever,  which 
is  applied  to  the  organ.  The  couples  throughout 
are  attached  to  it,  so  that  all  four  manuals  can  be 
played  at  once  almost  as  easily  as  the  key-board  of 


a grand  piano.'  Every  register  in  the  organ  is  op- 
erated hv  the  pneumatic  power,  and  secures  a uni- 
form and  very  easy  motion  in  all  weathers.  The 
cost  of  this  arrangement  has  been  great,  as  it  in- 
volved the  making  of  a large  number  of  small  bel- 
lows placed  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  Its  ad- 
vantage is  obvious,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the 
many  organs  in  which  is  required  a weight  of  some 
five  or  six  pounds  to  bring  down  a key.  Four  en- 
gines, with  upright  cylinders  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a 12-inch  stroke,  move  levers  attached  to 
the  four  bellows.  The  engines  are  perfectly'  auto- 
matic in  their  motion,  the  water  being  supplied 
from  the  main  pipe  of  the  Ridgewood  aqueduct. 

One  feature  in  this  organ,  which  belongs  to  it 
alone  of  all  the  organs  in  this  country',  is  a stop 
called  the  Tuba  Mirabilis.  All  the  pipes  of  this 
] stop  are  made  of  pure  tin ; the  bass  pipes,  which 
J are  shaped  as  trumpets,  project  over  the  top  of  the 
[ organ  horizontally,  and  form  a pleasing  effect  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  by’  the  fine 
j contrast  with  the  black  walnut.  They'  are  reed 
j stops  of  eight  feet  and  four  feet  pitch,  of  enormous 
I pow  er,  at  the  same  time  recommended  as  smooth 
| and  musical  in  their  quality'.  They  have  sorae- 
j what  of  the  effect  of  a trumpet  in  their  tone,  but 
are  of  greater  power.  Some  idea  ma_v  be  formed 
of  these  two  registers  by  the  fact  that  the  two  com- 
bined are  almost  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  organ. 

The  organ,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  largest  ever 
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i-ig.  i. — i.  Lever  tuat  locks  in  cylinder;  2.  Needle  drawn  back  ready  for  projecting  into  cartridge. Fig.  2.  u j 

on  spring  F in  Fig.  3 Fig.  3.— Case  containing  needle ; F.  Spring  lifted  by  trigger  6 in  Fig.  2 Fig.  4.— Section  of  cartridge ; P.  Powder:  D.  Detonating  powder  in  hole  of  sabot;  S. 

passage  of  needle  on  td  detonating  powder  at  D,  through  the  gunpowder,  marked  P;  A.  Needle  in  spiral  spring;  B.  Ball;  C.  Sabot  containing  ball;  D.  Detonating  powder  at  end  of  sabot. 


Chamber  for  cartridge ; 4 Cylinder  holding  needle-ease ; 6.  Cylinder  that  passes  under  band ; 6.  Trigger  that  pushes 
i 1 — *~*'a — t.  .. — j — tv  tv-. — «.  gabot  holding  ti‘  * 


e ball ; Dotted  line  shows 


THE  PRUSSIAN  NEEDLE-GUN.— [See  First  Page.] 


built  in  America.  The  Boston  Music  Hall  organ 
is  the  largest  on  the  continent,  but  was  built  in 
Germany.  The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  — a very  low  figure 
considering  the  immense  labor  expended  on  its 
construction. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  LAID! 

We  think  we  may  now  assume  that  this  great 
international  enterprise  is  at  length  successfully 
accomplished.  On  pages  501, 504,  and  505  we  give 
several  illustrations  of  this  work,  which  mostly  ex- 
plain themselves.  From  the  London  Daily  News 
we  abridge  the  following  description  of  the  landing, 
July  6,  of  the  shore-end  of  the  cable  at  Valentia, 
the  European  terminus  of  the  line ; 

“ At  1 r.M.  the  line  of  boats  was  perfect,  and  before  3 the 
cable  was  successfully  landed,  and  its  end  brought  up  into 
the  white  hut.  Signals  were  interchanged  between  the 
ship  and  snore  immediately.  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith 
and  Mr.  Collett,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cvnus  Field, 
who,  with  characteristic  energy,  had  seen  Glengariffe,  and 
hurried  through  a two  days’  land  journey  in  ten  hours, 
went  into  the  testing  room  and  in  a few  minutes  “work- 
ing beautifully,  all  well,”  was  announced  as  the  message 
from  the  ship.  The  Corry  then  stood  out  to  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  rest  of  the  shore-end,  consisting  of  some 
30  miles  of  thick  and  heavy  cable.  At  3 this  morning 
she  telegraphed  that  her  work  was  done,  and  after  buoy- 
ing the  part  intrusted  to  her  in  130-fatbom  water,  rejoined 
the  Great  Eastern  at  Berehaven.  The  whole  affair  was 
accomplished  before  those  on  board  the  great  vessel,  or 
those  who  were  journeying  thither  by  way  of  Glengariffe, 
knew  it  had  been  commenced,  and  in  its  leading  features 
presented  a striking  difference  to  the  ceremony  of  last 
year.  Earnest  gravity  and  a deep-seated  determination 
to  repress  all  show  of  the  enthusiasm  of  which  every  body 
was  full  was  very  manifest  The  excitement  was  below, 
instead  of  above  the  surface.  Speech-making,  hurrahing, 
public  congratulations,  and  vaunts  of  confidence  were,  as 
it  seemed,  avoided  of  a set  purpose. 

“The  40  boats,  each  a boat’s  length  apart,  were  first 
steadied  by  a guide-rope  from  the  ship,  which  kept  them  in 
position.  M i.Tkmplk,  ,1  un.,  superintended  the  arrangement 
of  these,  and  made  constant  flag  signals  to  the  ship  and 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  boat  next  to  it.  Before  commenc- 
ing operations  the  local  boatmen  were  earnestly  exhorted 
not  to  repeat  their  error  of  last  year,  when  they  delayed 
matters  at  a critical  time  for  nearly  two  hours,  by  fling- 
ing the  cable  into  the  sea  that  they  might  cheer  their  own 
success  at  having  so  nearly  landed  it  The  faithful  prom- 
ises they  made  were  duly  kept,  and  with  the  exception  of 
an  unimportant  misapprehension  of  a signal,  which  mo- 
mentarily delayed  the  paying  out,  the  cable  was  laid  with- 
out a sinule  hitclu  Strong  and  heavy  as  was  the  shore- 
end  of  1865,  that  brought  from  the  William  Corry  yester- 
day was  more  gigantic  and  ponderous  still.  The  few 
hundred  yards  running  from  low-water  mark  up  the  cliff 
into  the  electrical  room  were,  it  is  true,  dwarfed  by  their 
predecessor  in  the  same  trench.  These,  though  abund- 
antly strong,  are  comparatively  slender,  having  been 
made  the  same  size  as  the  cable  designed  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  for  a double  reason.  First,  as  they  are  to  lie 
buried  in  the  earth,  uninfluenced  by  tides  or  weather,  it 
would  have  been  a useless  waste  of  money  and  material  to 
manufacture  them  of  the  same  stoutness  as  the  ponderous 
rope  intended  to  brave  the  fury  of  Atlantic  waves  break- 
ing upon  the  coast.  Secondly,  mere  weight  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  carry  it  up  the  cliff.  It  is  thestrongest 
wire  cable  ever  made,  and,  in  short  lengths,  is  as  little 
flexible  as  stiff  posts  and  rails.  Thanks  to  its  enormous 
weight,  it  was  payed  out  almost  straight  from  theship,  and 
did  not  vary  four  per  cent,  from  the  line  chalked  out  for 
it.  There  was  something  far  more  touching  in  the  quiet 
and  reverent  solemnity  of  the  spectators  yesterday  than  in 
the  slightly  lxiDterous  joviality  of  the  peasantry  last  year.” 

We  next  heard  that  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  July, 
the  deep-sea  line  had  been  spliced  to  the  shore-end, 
and  that  the  telegraphic  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  with  the  cable  on  board,  accompa- 
nied by  three  other  vessels,  had  set  out  upon  its 
voyage.  On  Sunday  morning,  July  29,  brief  dis- 
patches reached  New  York  from  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
announcing  that  the  Great  Eastern  and  her  con- 
sorts had  reached  Heart’s  Content — now  well  named 
— on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  that  the  cable 
had  been  laid,  was  in  perfect  working  order,  and 
that  they  were  then  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Ireland.  It  seems  that  the  enterprise  this 
time  was  a perfect  success,  not  having  been  marred 
by  a single  important  misadventure.  The  whole 
distance  sailed  by  the  fleet  was  1686  nautical  miles ; 
the  whole  length  of  cable  payed  out  was  1866  miles, 
showing  a “ slack”  of  only  12  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  sailing  was  very  uniform,  the  least  distance  run 
in  a single  day  having  been  105  miles,  the  greatest 
128  miles,  the  average  rate  being  a little  less  than 
five  miles  an  hour.  During  the  fourteen  days  con- 
stant communication  had  been  kept  up  between  the 
Great  Eastern  and  the  station  at  Valentia  Bay. 

The  first  message  sent  over  the  cable  after  being 
laid  was  this : “ A treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed  be- 
t ireen  A ustri  i and  Prussia."  This  message  reached 
Heart’s  Content  on  the  29th,  having  been  sent  from 
Valentia,  we  suppose,  only  a few  minutes  before. 
It  gives  i days  later  than  had 

ceived  Hoy  MteknffefB."”  The  telegraphic  liue 
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thence  with  the  United  States,  has  to  be  completed. 
Until  this  is  done  dispatches  must  still  be  sent  by 
vessels  between  these  two  points;  so  that  as  we 
write  (July  30)  New  York  is  still  distant  a full  day 
from  Europe.  The  missing  telegraphic  link  will  be 
soon  supplied ; when  this  is  done,  if  the  lines  work 
as  is  anticipated,  there  will  be  almost  instantaneous 
communication ; indeed,  taking  into  account  the 
difference  of  time  between  the  two  places,  we  may 
receive  dispatches  from  Europe  a little  earlier  than 
—measured  by  the  sun  and  by  chronometer — they 
were  sent. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Great  Eastern  will 
immediately  be  sent  to  endeavor  to  recover  the 
cable  lost  last  year,  and  to  relay  it.  If  this  suc- 
ceeds there  will  soon  be  a double  line  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  attempt  to  stretch  a telegraphic  wire 
across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857.  The  cable  was  coiled  half  on  board 
the  United  States  steamship  Niagara , and  half  on 
the  British  steamer  Agamemnon.  They  began  to 
lay  it  in  mid-ocean  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Niagara 
proceeding  toward  the  American  coast,  the  Agamem- 
non toward  Ireland.  After  the  wire  had  three 
times  broken  the  attempt  was  given  up.  The  fol- 
lowing August  it  was  renewed  on  a different  plan. 
The  shore-end  was  made  fast  at  Valentia  Bay,  and 
the  Niagara  began  paying  out  on  the  7th,  the  pur- 
pose being  that  the  Agamemnon  should  begin  opera- 
tions when  the  Niagara  had  exhausted  her  half  of 
the  cable.  On  the  11th,  after  335  miles  had  been 
laid,  the  wire  broke  again.  The  third  attempt  was 
made  with  the  sgme  vessels  in  1858.  The  ends  of 
the  cable  were  joined  in  mid-ocean  on  the  29th  of 
July,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the  two  ships  ar- 
rived simultaneously  at  their  respective  destina- 
tions. This  cable  worked  for  a time,  but  the  elec- 
tric current  grew  weak  and  finally  failed  altogether. 

The  cable,  in  1858,  had  a breaking  strain  of  a lit- 
tle over  three  tons,  or  was  capable  of  bearing  five 
miles  of  its  own  length  in  water.  The  present  one 
will  bear  a strain  of  eight  tons,  or  twelve  miles  of 
its  own  length  in  water. 


JEAN  RATHBURNE’S  LIFE. 

A spring  long  and  cold,  a short  and  fervid  sum- 
mer, an  autumn  bearing  scant  fruit — that  was  Jean 
Rathburne’s  life.  And  now  she  is  dead,  and  the 
long,  wild  grasses  are  tangled  above  her  grave  by 
vagrant  winds  which  wanton  through  them. 

It  was  the  will  she  left  behind  her  which  was  the 
key-note  to  her  life,  and  made  it  significant — a 
strange  will,  yet  perfectly  legal,  and  proved  in  court 
like  the  rest  of  them.  She  bequeathed,  after  a few 
trifling  legacies,  all  her  fortune — some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent trustees,  to  further  the  happiness  of  seven 
young  orphan  girls.  It  was,  of  course,  the  income 
which  was  to  be  used  thus,  the  money  itself  was  to 
be  a permanent  fund,  and  those  whom  it  enriched, 
when  they  married  or  otherwise  ceased  to  need  its 
aid,  were  to  have  their  places  filled  by  the  trustees. 
She  chose  the  first  board  of  managers  herself,  and 
made  provisions,  when  any  of  the  number  should 
die,  for  the  election  of  others  in  their  stead. 

She  explained  her  intention  minutely.  It  was 
not  to  make  the  girls  good  merely,  or  respectable 
merely,  or  well-clothed  and  well-fed  merely,;  but, 
if  possible,  to  make  them  happy,  to  indulge  their 
whims,  and  give  their  individualities  a chance. 
For  she  said,  and  this  voice  from  her  very  grave 
was  the  only  complaint  she  had  ever  been  known  to 
utter; 

‘ ‘ One  woman,  who  has  found  life  very  sad,  would 
like  to  make  it  brighter  for  some  of  those  who  will 
live  after  her.” 

That  was  all,  a quiet,  calm  statement  of  facts — 
she  had  found  life  vefy  sad — but  did  any  wail  ever 
come  out  of  bitterer  depths? 

Her  parents  had  died  before  she  could  remember 
them,  and  left  her  a fortune  and  a guardian ; left 
her,  too,  with  a nature  at  once  shy  and  sensitive, 
with  a tendency  to  morbidness  and  hypochondria, 
which  needed,  sorely,  the  influence  of  a warm,  lov- 
ing, cheerful  home. 

Instead  of  that  Sampson  Dredlife  and  his  wife 
starved  her  and  froze  her.  I do  not  mean  literally ; 
there  was  fire  and  food  enough  in  their  great,  com- 
fortable house,  and  Miss  Rathbnrne,  as  an  heiress 
should,  was  served  with  the  best. 

But  she  was  always  Miss  Rathbnrne  — never 
Jeanie,  or  darling,  or  mother’s  blessing,  or  heart’s 
delight,  or  any  of  those  fond,  foolish  names  familiar 
tlu  lips  of  happy  mothers.  Mie  knew  well 


enough  that  no  one  loved  her,  and  that  strength- 
ened her  shyness,  and  deepened  her  despondency. 

So  she  grew  up  to  twenty-one— a long,  slow,  cold 
spring,  as  I said.  Then  her  fortune  came  into  her 
own  hands,  and  with  a certain  Widow  Dredlife,  a 
sister-in-law  of  Sampson,  to  matronize  the  establish- 
ment, she  went  into  a house  of  her  own.  The  wid- 
ow carried  with  her  the  old  Dredlife  influence,  and 
the  new  home  was  at  first  scarcely  other  than  a 
repetition  of  the  old.  Except  that  now  Miss  Rath- 
bume  began  to  go  into  society,  and  was  enough  of 
an  heiress  to  be  received  there  with  favor. 

She  was  not  pretty,  yet  her  figure  was  lithe  and 
slender,  her  complexion  was  clear,  and  if  she  had 
ever  been  animated  might  have  been  bright.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  dark,  but  the  fire  in  them 
smouldered  rather  than  sparkled.  If  she  had  had  a 
little  self-esteem,  if  some  one  had  told  her  now  and 
then  that  she  was  handsome,  she  might  have  been 
so;  for  many  a woman  sets  up  for  a beauty  on  far 
less  capital.  But  compliments  never  flowered  in 
the  Dredlife  soil,  and  Jean  had  grown  up  feeling 
herself  hopelessly  plain,  till  the  feeling  had  affected 
the  very  hue  and  lineaments  of  her-countenance. 

She  had  no  taste  in  dress  either — women  seldom 
have  who  do  not  see  any  charm  in  their  own  faces. 
She  wore  colors  which  made  her  look  sallow  or  dark 
nearly  always,  and  her  gowns  detracted  from  the 
grace  of  her  figure  instead  of  being  skillfully  chosen 
to  enhance  it. 

According  to  some  creeds  all  this  should  have 
made  her  good  by  making  her  humble,  but  it  had 
just  the  opposite  effect.  It  nourished  secretly  a 
bitter,  cynical  pride,  a grudging  sense  of  injustice, 
a hard  self-contempt— noxious  weeds  which  do  not 
grow  in  that  sweet  Valley  of  Humiliation  where  Bun- 
yan’s  pilgrims  walked,  and  “the  herb  called  hearts- 
ease flourished.” 

This  was  just  the  state — sick  of  herself,  at  odds 
with  the  world,  yet  desperately  bent  on  wringing 
happiness  out  of  something — in  which  Jack  Bre- 
voort  found  her. 

He  did  not  love  Jean  Rathburne — you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  for  a moment.  At  her  brightest  and 
best  she  would  never  have  been  his  style ; besides, 
a little  blue-eyed  girl,  at  home  in  his  mother’s 
nursery,  a poor  cousin,  held  so  much  heart  as  he 
had,  and  was  more  to  him  than  any  one  else  ever 
would  be.  But  she  lacked  money  just  as  entirely 
as  he  did,  and  it  is  not  in  such  cases  that  two  nega- 
tives make  an  affirmative.  Of  course,  he  could  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  Miss  Rathbume’s  peace 
than  if  he  had  really  loved  her,  for  his  coolness 
would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings. 
He  sorely  needed  money,  and  he  had  settled  it  with 
himself  that  he  must  marry  it.  He  thought  fate, 
which  should,  of  course,  have  a special  kindness  for 
the  old  Brevoort  blood,  had  placed  her  in  his  way 
on  purpose. 

He  meant  to  make  her  in  love  with  him ; so  he 
commenced,  like  a skillful  tactician,  by  trying  to 
make  her  in  love  with  herself.  For  the  first  time 
she  found  herself  studied  with  unmistakable  inter- 
est. He  noticed  her  tastes,  and  showed  quietly  his 
appreciation  of  them.  He  gave  her  hints  about 
dress,  and  she  grew  handsome  rapidly— much  to  his 
satisfaction ; for,  though  he  would  have  been  ready 
to  mam'  her  in  any  case,  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  have  a wife  who  furnished  to  specta- 
tors an  excuse  for  one’s  choice  in  something  besides 
dollars  and  cents. 

It  was  not  altpgether  the  new  colors  that  she 
wore  which  improved  her.  A subtle  flame  ran 
through  all  her  veins,  and  kindled  the  smouldering 
fires  in  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  pale  no  longer, 
or  her  face  spiritless.  When  she  looked  in  the 
glass  she  saw  what  seemed  to  her,  in  contrast  with 
her  old  self,  a radiant  vision.  And  when  with  this 
new  Jean  Rathburne  Jack  Brevoort  began  to  fall  in 
love  it  did  not  surprise  or  startle  her. 

This  was  the  summer  of  her  life — fervid  as  short ; 
it  lasted  three  months.  This  time  only,  to  her  sad, 
colorless  existence,  came  happiness ! 

Brevoort  was  an  ardent  lover.  He  was  gifted  in 
the  art  of  seeming  to  a degree  amounting  to  positive 
genius.  Then  Jean  was  too  sturdily  honest  herself 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  others,  and  too  delicately 
generous  ever  to  remember  that  she  was  rich  and  he 
was  poor.  So  her  summer  was  warm  and  bright, 
and  all  her  roses  bloomed ! 

It  was  something  to  see  her  in  these  days — her 
old  dead-and-alive  self  no  longer;  in  its  stead  a 
sparkling  creature,  melting  into  the  unspeakable 
glory  of  love  and  womanhood.  How  a man  who 
truly  loved  her  would  have  delighted  in  what  Jack 
Brevoort  watched  with  the  cynical  coolness  of 
Mephistopheles ! 


He  hurried  on  the  preparations  for  their  marriage 
when  once  she  had  accepted  him.  He  oould  not  do 
without  her,  he  said,  longer  than  till  fall.  It  was 
the  truest  word  he  had  uttered  since  he  began  his 
courtship ; but  the  need  he  had  of  her  was  of  a na- 
ture he  would  not  have  found  it  pleasant  to  com- 
municate. She  thought  it  was  the  eagerness  of  love. 

It  was  to  make  some  of  the  arrangements  which 
his  approaching  marriage  rendered  necessary  that 
Brevoort  went  out  of  town  for  a couple  of  days ; 
and  of  course,  in  his  character  of  impatient  lover,  he 
must  write  each  day  to  his  betrothed.  The  first 
letter— Jean  Rathburne’s  first  love-letter — was  full 
of  subtly  sweet  words,  tender  phrases,  allusions 
which  made  her  pulses  beat  fast.  She  read  it  till 
she  knew  it  by  heart,  and  then  kept  reading  it  over 
to  see  if  she  had  forgotten  any  thing. 

The  second  she  opened  with  fingers  trembling 
with  expectation.  It  commenced  with  “ Dear  Hal !” 
Her  delicate  sense  of  honor  bade  her  fold  it  up  again, 
for  she  understood  at  once  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  mistake.  But  as  she  doubled  it  over  she 
caught  her  own  name.  She  would  have  been  more 
than  woman  if  she  had  not  read  it  then. 

It  was  simply  the  letter  of  one  fast  young  man  to 
another,  about  betting  and  debts  and  horses.  It 
shocked  her  taste;  but  she  loved  him  enough  to 
have  excused  it  but  for  this  p 


“ George  can  not  say  that  I am  not  making  effort  enough 
to  pay  him.  I am  to  marry  Miss  Rathburne  in  October. 
Splendid  woman  as  she  is,  she  is  not  my  style — never 
would  have  been.  I care  more  for  Nell's  little  finger. 
However,  a man  who  owes  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
some  conscience  still  left  about  paying  it,  can’t  very  well 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a heart.  I believe  I got 
rid  of  mine  pretty  effectually  some  time  ago." 

Those  were  words  which  no  sophistry  could  ever 
beguile  her  into  forgiving.  Her  summer  was  over. 
The  untimely  black  frost  had  come. 

Who  “Nell”  was  she  did  not  care,  or  “George,” 
or  “Hal.”  She  had  no  curiosity  at  all.  Enough 
for  her  that  love  had  failed  her. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  with  sad,  changed  eyes, 
and  lost  forever  all  the  fond  self-complacence  of  re- 
cc-nt  days.  There  was  nothing  about  her  to  love, 
after  all.  She  had  been  deceiving  herself  yet  more 
utterly  than  she  had  been  deceived.  The  very  depth 
of  her  self-abasement  made  her  patient. 

It  was  morning  when  the  letter  came,  and  at 
night  Brevoort  was  to  return.  So  she  sat  all  day 
and  waited,  without  knowing  how  long  the  hours 
were,  or  feeling  once  the  weariness  of  delay.  She 
felt  as  if  her  heart  and  her  pulses  were  standing  still, 
waiting  also.  She  was  too  utterly  benumbed  to 
care  for  any  thing.  Through  the  weary  day  the 
only  thing  like  occupation  which  she  attempted,  was 
to  draw  one  check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  favor 
of  Jack  Brevoort,  and  sign  it. 

At  last  he  came.  She  heard  the  well-known 
ring,  the  firm,  proud  step  in  the  hall — how  she  had 
loved  to  note  and  remember  every  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarities! Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  came  up 
to  her  as  usual. 

She  made  a slight  gesture  of  warning,  and  that, 
or  something  in  her  face,  repressed  the  enthusiasm 
which  would  otherwise  have  expressed  itself  in 
caresses. 

“ I believe  forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount 
of  your  debts  ?”  she  asked,  in  a clear,  metallic  tone. 

For  once  his  self-possession  failed  him.  His 
knees  shook  under  him,  and  he  sat  down. 

“ Who  told  you  ?”  he  gasped. 

“ Yourself.” 

She  took  out  the  letter,  and  laid  it  in  his  hands. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  knew  Jean  Rathburne  well 
enough  to  give  up  his  game. 

“ I haven’t  one  word  to  say,  though  I’m  not  quite 
so  heartless,  perhaps,  as  that  letter  makes  me  seem. 
I should  have  been  kind  to  you.  But  you  may  as 
well  despise  me  through  and  through.” 

‘ ‘ Just  as  well,  ” she  answered,  dryly.  ‘ ‘ Of  course 
I withdraw  from  my  promise  to  marry  you ; but 
your  good  intentions  about  paying  your  debts  must 
not  be  frustrated  by  my  troth-breaking.  Here  is  a 
check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  margin  of 
ten  thousand  over  your  own  estimate  of  your  lia- 
bilities will  cover  any  little  items  you  may  chance 
to  have  forgotten,  and  make  you  a free  man  again, 
who  can  afford  to  have  a heart.” 

“ Do  you  think  me  mean  enough  to  take  it  ?” 

“ I think  you  will  take  it.  There  is  a kind  of 
justice  in  it  too.  I would  have  given  you  several 
times  as  much,  freely,  if  you  had  loved  me  as  I 
thought.  You  deserve  something  for  the  weariness 
it  must  have  been  to  you  to  act  a part  so  long.” 

Pl  i-HiW  flattened  while  she  spoke  to  a tender; 
'^wlomwlv^atlWs:-- 1 He  looked  at  her,  with  her  sad, 
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them,  but  they  filmed  to  him  to  beware  of  disturb- 
ing his  sleeping  Majesty. 

“ Do  not  betray  me,”  whispered  he,  “and  I will 
have  some  sport!” 

He  looked  cautiously  around,  and  seeing  that  ho 
was  not  observed,  crrpt  softly  to  the  window  of  the 
next  room  and  called  out  in  Sti-ntor  tores  the  drawl- 
ing watch-word  of  the  guard:  “Flnschai!”  then 
darted  instantly  into  the  bushes  and  escaped  un- 
perceived. 

The  Emperor  started  up  from  his  nap  in  a tarible 
rage  at  such  an  impudent  jest,  but  could  obtain  no 
other  answer  from  the  ladies,  who  natural!}’  desired 
to  shield  their  friend,  than  that  they  did  not  know 


stationed  away  from  troops,  among  a covertly  hos- 
tile population.  A.  R.  W. 


white  people  of  the  South,  the  greatest  sufferers 
by,  and  victims  of  the  war.  That  numbers  of  them 
must  have  starved  to  death  without  such  assistance 
is  undeniable ; vour  bitter  Southerner  and  Union- 
hater  never  thinks  of  this,  or  else  chooses  to  ignore 
it,  when  engaged  in  the  favorite  occupation  of  de- 
nouncing the  Freedmcn’s  Bureau. 

The  picture  represents  claimants  for  relief  plead- 
ing their  cases,  and  receiving  orders  on  the  Com- 
missary from  Major  Pierce — an  officer,  who  is  one 
of  many  that  I have  met,  sacrificing  their  personal 
comfort  and  desire  to  be  at  home  to  a sense  of 
duty  ; and,  of  all  trying  positions,  it  is  bard  to  im 
agine  any  iking  worse  thau  that  of  a Bureau  officer, 


■upport.  except  in  the  matter  of  obliging  tlieir  em- 
ployers to  give  them  their  just  dues,  not  always 
paid  with  grace.  With  the  whites  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent ; the  ;iirse  of  laziness,  which  the  presence 
of  slavery  inflicted  upon  them,  is  hard  to  overcome : 
ignorant  as  the  negroes — and  even  falling  behind 
them,  now  that  the  latter  ure  seeking  education— 
they  are  almost  entirely  without  ambition  beyond 
the  simplest  wants  of  nature.  They  are,  however, 
generally  engaged  in  cultivating  land  to  a limited 
extent,  and  the  crops  secured,  the  Government 
will  withdraw  its  support  and  leave  them  to  their 
own  resources.  Much  of  the  money  expended  by 
the  Bureau  has  gone  to  the  support  of  the  poor 


DOUBLY  PAID. 


One  very  warm  summer  day  the  F.mperor  Paul 
fell  asleep  in  his  urm  -chair  after  dinner  near  an  open 
window,  which  commanded  a view  of  the  garden  at 
Katschina;  while  some  of  the  court  ladies  were 
whispering  together  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  A 
daring  young  officer,  who  was  a great  favorite  with 
the  latter,  perceiving  them  as  1 e passed  their  win- 
dow, was  about  to  commence  a conversation  with 
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■who  it  was.  He  then  sent  for  the  commandant  and 
ordered  him  to  produce  the  offender  within  an  hour. 
The  latter  interrogated  each  individual  of  the  guard 
and  every  one  he  met,  but  could  learn  nothing ; and 
at  last  in  his  despair,  jor  a command  from  Paul  was 
not  a matter  to  be  trifled  with,  he  summoned  a 
young  soldier  and  said  to  him, 

“ I will  give  you  two  hundred  rubles  if  you  will 
say  that  you  woke  the  Emperor  in  that  manner. 
He  will  probably  cause  you  to  be  punished,  but  why 
should  you  care  for  that  ?” 

The  soldier,  who  was  a resolute  man,  agreed  to  it 
and  received  the  money,  and  exactly  an  hour  after 
the  order  had  been  given  accompanied  the  com- 
mandant into  the  Emperor’s  presence.  But  in  the 
mean  while  his  Majesty’s  anger  had  died  away. 
Looking  intently  at  the  soldier,  he  said,  “A  superb 
voice ! give  him  three  hundred  rubles !” 


Via  ALBANY. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Wallabout  reached  the  wharf  the 
boat  swung  off.  While  she  might  have  jumped, 
she  had  not  the  ready-made  courage ; when  she  had 
acquired  a stock,  the  distance  was  hopeless.  It 
was  the  lai  boat  connecting  with  the  last  train  for 
J une  Roseville,  and  Mrs.  Wallabout  looked  after  it 
in  despair.  Mr.  Wallabout  and  the  little  Walla- 
bouts  were  at  June  Roseville  expecting  her.  They 
would  drive  down  to  meet  the  train,  and  Mr.  Walla- 
bout would  be  displeased.  Mr.  Wallabout  was  a 
precise  person,  who  disapproved  of  errant  females, 
and  did  not  believe  that  people  lost  boats  and 
trains  except  through  carelessness.  He  had  never 
lost  a train  in  his  life. 

Mrs.  Wallabout  stood  on  the  wharf,  holding  fast 
her  umbrella,  her  traveling-bag,  and  her  brown 
paper  parcels,  and  took  counsel  with  herself.  Her 
guardian-angel  advised  her  to  retreat  to  a hotel  and 
try  a new  day  and  a fresh  start ; but  Mrs.  Walla- 
bout shrunk  from  the  notion.  Hotels  look  bleak  to 
solitary  women ; and  people  stare  so ! Then  her 
evil  genius  suggested  the  Albany  boat. 

“ To  be  sure  Albany  is  fifty  miles  beyond  June 
Roseville,”  argued  this  evil  principle;  “but  then 
you  hardly  realize  the  fact.  You  take  your  state- 
room. You  have  a cool  night  on  the  water ; and 
you  arrive  at  Albany  in  time  to  drop  down  to  June 
Roseville  in  one  of  the  early  morning  boats,  and 
have  saved  three-quarters  of  a day  from  New 
York.” 

“ So  I can,”  murmurs  Mrs.  Wallabout,  clutching 
at  her  parcels  with  renewed  energy,  and  hurrying 
off  to  the  St.  John.  Exit  guardian-angel  in  dis- 
gust ! and,  by-the-by,  is  it  not  astonishing  what  a 
snubbed  race  are  these  same  guardian-angels,  and 
how  attentive  we  are  sure  to  prove  to  our  evil 
genius,  however  absurd!  The  very  first  step 
brought  this  unprincipled  principle  out  in  the  lie ! 

He  had  said  to  Mrs.  Wallabout,  “You  will  take 
state-rooms.”  There  were  no  state-rooms  to  be 
taken.  Mrs.  Wallabout  offered  five,  seven,  ten  dol- 
lars ! Twenty  would  not  buy  one. 

“You  can  have  a berth,  ma’am,”  said  the  stew- 
ardess, severely,  evidently  feeling  that  Mrs.  Walla- 
bout did  not  appreciate  her  blessings.  ‘ 1 There  will 
be  plenty  of  folks  that  would  be  thankful  for  as  much 
as  that !”  and  though  Mrs.  Wallabout  even  then 
could  have  gone  back,  she  quailed  before  the  fat 
Fate  in  the  turban  and  meekly  laid  her  bundles  on 
the  shelf,  on  which  she  was  shortly  to  be  packed 
away  for  the  night,  though  she  sighed  to  herself 
that  “Mr.  Wallabout  would  disapprove  more  and 
more ; he  considered  these  crowded  cabins  so  un- 
healthy*” so  did  the  evil  genius  predominate. 

Mrs.  Wallabout  went  up  on  deck  and  sat  down 
in  the  most  remote  place  possible.  Mrs.  Walla- 
bout was  pretty— have  I mentioned  the  fact?— and 
all  unconsciously  displayed  a pair  of  trim  little 
boots,  resting  on  the  round  of  a chair  in  front  of 
her.  A kind-hearted  gentleman,  seeing  this  pretty 
young  woman  disconsolate  by  herself,  took  upon 
him  to  furnish  her  with  an  agreeable  object  of  con- 
templation by  marching  up  and  down  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, and  bestowing  on  her  long  and  admiring 
glances.  Mrs.  Wallabout,  waking  up  to  the  fact, 
grew  rapidly  uncomfortable,  looked  the  other  way, 
tried  to  feel  indifferent,  tried  to  look  unconscious, 
wished  Mr.  Wallabout  was  there,  and  was  sure  he 
would  think  it  highly  improper.  More  benevolent 
gentlemen  peeping  under  her  hat-brim  and  staring 
at  her  perseveringlv  ! Mrs.  Wallabout  tormented 
herself  to  think  what  she  had  done  to  attract  atten- 
tion ! wished  she  could  box  their  ears — was  sure  if 
she  was  a man  she  would  leave  unprotected  women 
in  peace ! remembered  that  Mr.  Wallabout  believed 
that  no  woman  was  ever  annoyed  by  undesired  at- 
tention ; was  sure  it  was  very  disagreeable ! and 
went  down  to  the  cabin,  oppressed  with  a general 
sense  of  guiltiness,  and  of  Mr.  Wallabout’s  disap- 
probation. 

In  the  cabin — but  prudence  forbid  that  I should 
hint  at  what  Mrs.  Wallabout  saw  and  heard  that 
night,  when  frantic  women  without  berth  or  state- 
room strewed  the  floor  like  leaves  in  Vallambrosa ! 

At  the  earliest  hint  of  day  the  hapless  little  woman 
was  out  on  deck  again,  but  was  almost  instantly 
driven  below  by  more  benevolent  gentlemen,  for 
whom  she  was  now  painfully  on  the  alert.  The 
boat  was  late ; also  Mrs.  Wallabout’s  bag  was  miss- 
ing. Think  of  that,  when  Mr.  Wallabout  never 
lost  any  thing!  The  implacable  stewardess  had 
no  consolation  for  her.  “Can’t  answer  for  any 
thing,  ma’am,  that  is  left  in  the  berths.”  Mrs. 

Wallabout  tried  the  deck  once  more.  They  were 
very  late,  and  her  impatient  little  heart  was  fit  to 
jump  out  of  her  bosom.  She  went  over  and  over 
what  she  should  do : how  she  would  spring  to  the 
wharf  the  moment — no,  the  instant — that  the  boat 
touched ; how  she  would  run  for  life  and  the  Jnne 
Roseville  boat ; what  streets  she  should  take ; what 
short  cuts  she  could  make.  She  had  her  shawl  and 
her  bundles  on  one  arm,  her  ticket  In  her  glove, 
and  her  umbrella  ready  for  the  start,  and  was  quite 
worn  out,  dear  little  woman!  with  so  much  rapid 
mental  exertion,  w Eatfie  in  at  her ' 

pier,  just  about  an  hour  too  late  for  the  June  Rose-  to  hear 
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would  Mr.  Wallabout  say?  Say  what  he  would, 
there  was  nothing  now  but  to  take  the  train.  Where 
was  the  depot  ? Mrs.  Wallabout  hired  a man  to 
show  her  the  way — just  ten  steps — and  she  gave 
him  fifty  cents — five  cents  a step ; and  Mr.  Walla- 
bout disliked  extravagance,  though  he  was  not  pe- 
nurious ; but  this  was  a magnificent  colored  man, 
and  he  overawed  Mrs.  Wallabout,  naturally  timid, 
and  now  nervous  and  discouraged. 

In  the  d6pot  a tall  man  eyed  her  earnestly.  Mrs. 
Wallabout  shrank  away,  thinking  him  another  be- 
nevolent gentleman,  but  presently  she  discovered 
in  him  Mr.  Pawlett.  She  knew  Mr.  Pawlett,  and 
she  was  so  tired  of  being  alone  that  she  beamed  on 
him  almost  as  if  he  had  been  Mr.  Wallabout  him- 
self. She  banded  him  over  her  umbrella ; she  be- 
stowed on  him  her  parcels ; she  gave  him  her  ticket 
in  charge;  she  hung  her  shawl  on  his  arm;  and 
then  she  felt  herself  a free  woman,  and  could  have 
snapped  her  fingers  at  a host  of  benevolent  gentle- 
men. For  Pawlett,  whether  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  bundles,  or  dazzled  by  Mrs.  Wallabout — 
who  came  out  all  the  brighter  for  her  night’s  eclipse 
— or  was  simply  careless,  I am  unable  to  state ; the 
result  was  the  same.  They  seated  themselves  in 
the  car;  they  sat  there  ten  minutes  at  the  least; 
they  looked  about  them ; they  could  have  corrected 
tli  ir  mistake  a dozen  times.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  have  taken  the  Harlem  train ; but 
they  did  it,  and  were  well  under  way  before  they 
discovered  their  mistake.  With  some  hesitation 
Mr.  Pawlett  announced  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Wallabout. 
Mrs.  Wallabout  made  a wild  movement,  expressive 
of  jumping  out  of  the  car  window.  She  also  de- 
bated within  herself  whether  or  not  to  cry,  and 
give  Mr.  Pawlett  a piece  of  her  mind,  but  con- 
cluded to  do  nothing  as  the  safest  course  in  a new 
situation,  and  leaned  back  in  her  seat  with  a de- 
spairing “ What  will  Mr.  Wallabout  say?”  Paw- 
lett laughed,  but  was  evidently  nervous.  The  con- 
ductor, very  sympathizing  except  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  advised  them  to  get  out  at  the 
next  station,  take  the  first  train  for  Hudson,  and 
wait  there  for  the  afternoon  train. 

Mrs.  Wallabout  heard  in  the  silence  of  despair. 
Wandering  all  over  the  country  with  a strange 
man ! What  was  loss  of  train  and  bag  to  this  ? 
The  next  station  consisted  of  a dispirited  depot  and 
an  intolerable  grocery.  There  was  no  ice  in  the 
water,  and  there  were  flies  in  the  lemonade.  What 
if  they  should  meet  Mr.  Wallabout  ? Mr.  Pawlett 
had  just  demonstrated  that  there  were  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  storms.  What  if  her  moral  whirl- 
wind should  blow  her  Mr.  Wallabout?  What  if 
he  should  come  on  them  from  around  the  corner? 
There  was  no  consolation  in  a parasol.  Mr.  Walla- 
bout would  know  the  very  swing  of  her  dress-skirt. 
There  would  be  less  chance  of  a meeting  if  they  sat 
quietly  in  the  depot ; but  then  was  not  that  like  a 
t&e-a-tete  ? Suppose  he  should  be  in  the  Hudson 
train?  And  Mrs.  Wallabout  nervously  surveyed 
Mr.  Pawlett  There  was  no  slurring  over  the 
dreadful  fact.  Mr.  Pawlett  was  a good-looking — 
yes,  a fine-looking  man.  He  was  a man  with  whom 
a lady  might  run  away ; and  Mr.  Wallabout  was  so 
strict  in  his  notions  of  propriety.  She  wished  the 
unconscious  Pawlett,  trying  in  a gentlemanly  way 
to  make  the  situation  tolerable,  a hump  and  a squint 
— for  that  time  only,  and  by  particular  request,  of 
course. 

Arrived  at  Hudson,  worse  yet.  Mr.  Wallabout 
had  business  at  Hudson ; often  went  there ; and 
Mr.  Wallabout  was — yes,  he  was  a little  jealous. 
She  heard  his  step  a dozen  times  or  more  at  dinner 
— that  dreadful  dinner,  of  which  she  scarcely  ate, 
to  the  affliction  of  Pawlett.  She  would  have  liked 
to  run  away  and  hide  her  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, but  Mr.  Pawlett  proposed  music,  as  they 
had  the  drawing-room  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Walla- 
bout sat  down  in  a tremble.  Why,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible to  say,  “Mr.  Pawlett,  I am  so  much  afraid  of 
meeting  Mr.  Wallabout,  who  will  never  understand 
it,  and  I should  like  to  be  very  quiet,  and  get  down 
to  the  depot  through  some  back  street,  and  get  rid 
of  you,  dear  Mr.  Pawlett,  as  fast  as  possible  ?’> 

Mr.  Pawlett  leaned  over  the  piano.  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  making  the  lady  comfortable. 
Mrs.  Wallabout  commenced,  and  then — oh ! Mrs. 
Wallabout’s  prophetic  heart ! in  walked  Mr.  Walla- 
bout. Pawlett  reddened  to  the  temples.  For  Mrs. 
Wallabout  a tingling,  pricking  sensation  attacked 
her.  Then  she  burst  out  in  a cold  perspiration  ; 
then  she  flushed  up  in  a hot  glow.  What  did  Mr. 
Pawlett  say?  What  did  Mr.  Wallabout  say? 
She  could  never  have  told  you ; but  she  knew  what 
she  said,  and  that  was, 

“I  was  afraid  you  would  come.” 

There  is  no  record  left  of  Pawlett ; but  how  pleas- 
antly this  clever  and  apropos  speech  must  have 
sounded  in  his  ears.  Poor  Pawlett ! and  poor  Mrs. 
Wallabout,  when  husband  and  wife  were  at  last  left 
together,  Mr.  Wallabort  r"-eserving  that  stern  si- 
lence that  demands  explanation  so  much  more  sig- 
nificantly than  words. 

“I  am  so  very  sorry,”  commenced  the  little  wo- 
man, imploringly. 

“ That  you  met  me  ? I suppose  so.” 

“ Now,  Charles,  you  know—” 

“ How  did  you  come  here,  Mrs.  Wallabout?” 

“I  went  to  Albany.” 

“ You  went  to  Albany !” 

“I  was  coming  to  June  Roseville.” 

“ And  went  fifty  miles  out  of  your  route  ?” 

“ But,  my  dear,  I lost  the  train,  and  the  boat  was 
late—” 

“What  boat?” 

“ The  Albany  boat.  It  was  the  last  train — ” 

“ The  Albany  boat  was  the  last  train  ? I should 
think  it  was — the  last  you  should  have  taken.” 

“ But,  Charles,  I lost  the  last  train  to  June  Rose- 
ville, and  I disliked  to  spend  the  night  in  New  York, 
and  I thought  I could  come  down  from  Albany  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  St.  John  was  late ; and 
I— we — I met  Mr.  Pawlett — ” 

“I  saw  that  you  did. ” 

“ Well,  if  you  won’t  hear  me  ?” 

Am  I not  listening  with  all  possible  attention 
what  you  and  Mr.  Pawlett  were  doing  in 
?” 


“ We  took  the  train—” 

“ To  Hudson  ?” 

* ‘ No — the  Harlem  train.  W e thought,  we  didn’t 
look,  we  never  knew — ” 

‘ ‘ And  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  such  a story 
this  ?”  interrupted  Mr.  Wallabout,  sternly.  “ Why 
not  make  your  story  at  least  plausible.  Say  you 
came  here  to  meet  me  or  something  of  that  sort  ?” 

“That  was  the  very  thing  I dreaded,”  returned 
Mrs.  Wallabout,  naively.  I knew  you  would  be 
angry,  and  it  does  sound  improbable,  but  it  is  true ; 
and  isn’t  truth  always  stranger  than  fiction  ? and 
besides  (brightening),  even  if  you  do  think  that  I 
would  tell  a lie  I would  be  a goose  to  prefer  Mr. 
Pawlett  to  you,  don’t  you  see?”  clenching  this  no- 
table argument  by  laying  her  little  hand  in  his, 
with  a piteous  appeal,  that  only  a monster  could 
have  resisted. 

Mr.  Wallabout  was  not  a monster.  He  looked 
long  and  fixedly  at  his  wife,  and  then,  with  a covert 
smile,  drew  out  a bit  of  paper  and  iell  solemnly  to 
work.  Mrs.  Wallabout  watched  him  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension.  What  could  it  be  ? a rough  draft 
of  articles  of  separation  ? Mr.  Wallabout  laid  clown 
his  pencil,  surveyed  it  critically,  held  it  up;  and 
this  was  what  Mrs.  Wallabout  saw : 


And  that  was  Mr.  Wallabout’s  revenge.  Sensi- 
ble Wallabout ! 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Flbking  from  the  burden  of  city  life  in  midsummer, 
many  join  the  throng  that  are  rushing  toward  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  White  Mountains — some  with  a gen- 
uine love  for  their  wild  scenery,  others  because  the  tide 
of  fashion  flows  iu  that  direction. 

Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests  this  season.  The  Profile  House  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  wings.  A new  build- 
ing has  been  erected  adjacent  to  the  Glen  House,  larger 
even  than  the  original  building,  and  connecting  with  it  by 
a covered  passage.  The  Waumbek  House,  on  Jefferson 
Hill,  has  been  doubled  in  size ; and  several  other  hotels 
in  the  vicinity  have  been  materially  enlarged  and  irn 
proved. 

But  travelers,  rushing  through  on  wings  of  steam,  eager 
to  reach  their  ultimatum  of  interest,  whether  that  be  the 
Tip  Top  House,  Franconia  Notch,  The  Flume,  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  or  his  “ Wash-bowl,”  seldom  give 
time  or  thought  to  the  beauties  of  nature  through  which 
they  fly.  The  usual  route  from  New  York  takes  in  some 
of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  the  world,  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River.  If  the  tourist  can  spare 
a day  at  Springfield,  a drive  of  an  hour  or  so  will  bring 
him  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke,  the  ascent  of  which  is 
by  no  means  difficult.  Indeed  there  is  a carriage-path 
most  of  the  way  up.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
the  eye  is  delighted  by  a most  lovely  picture— trie  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  in  all  its  luxuriant  verdure,  the  river 
itself  gleaming  like  a silver  thread  in  its  circuitous  wind- 
ings through  the  green  intervales.  Still  further  on  the 
journey  stop  at  Hanover,  Orford,  or  some  town  in  that 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  Thence  a carriage  drive  of  a 
couple  of  hours  across  the  country  affords  romantic  mount- 
ain views,  as  well  as  brings  the  traveler  to  another  rail- 
road route  to  the  White  Hills.  Instead,  however,  of  hast- 
ening forward  to  them,  take  a down  train,  dine  at  Plym- 
outh—where  there  will  be  sure  to  be  something  worth 
eating— then  go  on  to  Weirs,  a little  village  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  A little  steamer,  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  is  in  readiness,  and  an  afternoon  could  not  be 
more  agreeably  spent  than  in  sailing  on  this  lovely  sheet 
of  water.  The  whole  lake  is  studded  with  miniature  isl- 
ands, and  the  water  is  clear  and  pure.  There  is  a good 
hotel  at  Wolfsborough,  on  the  opposite  side,  where  one 
can  find  excellent  accommodations.  Although  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee  is  on  one  of  the  direct  routes  to  the  Wrhite  Mount- 
ains, travelers  from  New  York  so  seldom  take  that  route 
that  they  lose  this  delightful  excursion,  supposing  always 
that  they  were  not  in  too  great  a hurry  to  stop  and  see 
what  is  really  worth  seeing.  Traveling  “in  a hurry"  is 
any  thing  but  enjoyable. 

The  Portland  Press  gives  an  incident  of  the  recent  fire 
there  which  exhibits  so  much  meanness  of  soul  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  quote  it.  We  do  it  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  “ creature”  spoken  of  was  not  an  American : 

“We  hear  of  a creature  in  this  city,  which  walks  on 
two  legs  and  wears  a coat,  and  resembles  a man.  In  fact 
the  creature  ownH  a shop  and  house,  and  traffics  in  a small 
— very  small — way.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  his  neigh- 
bors helped  him  to  save  his  property,  while  the  whole  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  burned  down.  His  clerk,  who 
lived  directly  opposite,  labored  indefatigably  for  his  em- 
ployer while  his  father's  house  and  his  own  effects  were 
going  to  ashes.  Until  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  they  kept 
the  shop  Wet,  and  by  unremitting  efforts  saved  it  and  the 
house  in  the  rear  of  it.  After  working  all  night  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  flame  and  cinders  men  are  sometimes  thirsty. 
These  men  were  thirsty,  and  inquired  of  the  creature 
whose  house  and  shop  they  had  saved  if  he  had  any  water. 
‘No.’  Any  small  beer?  ‘No.’  The  clerk,  who  knew 
better,  went  down  to  the  ice  chest,  pulled  out  several  bot- 
tles of  llindle’8  mild  beverage,  found  in  the  pan  a little 
water,  tolerably  clean,  which  had  drained  from  the  ice, 
mingled  with  it  sugar  and  sliced  lemons,  and  dispensed 
these  cooling  drinks  to  the  deserving  crowd.  Next  day 
this  extravagant  youth,  on  returning  to  his  duties,  found 
charged  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  concern  four  bottles 
of  beer,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  lemons.” 

Ice  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  a hot  day.  Al- 
though sometimes  the  demand  for  it  iB  so  great  on  excessive- 
ly warm  days  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  some  parts 
of  the  city,  this  is  not  owing  to  any  scarcity  of  the  article, 
but  because  of  the  limited  facilities  of  delivering  it.  It  is 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  ice  required  for  this  market  is 
about  250,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  about  25,000  tons 
are  shipped  to  the  Southern  cities,  the  West  Indies,  and 
South  America ; and  even  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been 
purchasers  in  this  market.  To  secure  this  250,000  tons  for 
delivery  in  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  in  winter  at 
least  500,000  tons,  as  the  wastage  is  equal  to  one-half.  A 
great  deal  is  ueed  by  meat-packers,  who  by  means  of  ice 
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in  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of 
ice  required  for  this  market,  the  dealers  estimate  that  at 
least  160,000  tons  will  be  left  over  this  season.  It  may 
not  generally  be  known  that  ice  not  used  during  the  sea- 
son for  which  it  is  intended  is  usually  thrown  away.  If 
kept  over  it  is  not  so  good,  becomes  caked  into  a solid  mass 
in  the  houses,  and  can  not  be  taken  out  with  facility.  It 
is  found  to  be  more  economical  to  throw  it  away,  and  re- 
place it  with  the  fresh  crop.  The  most  extensive  ice- 
houses, among  the  many  from  which  our  city  is  supplied, 
are  at  Rockland  Lake,  where  there  are  two  of  these  houses, 
each  360  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  35  feet  high.  Each 
is  capable  of  holding  40,000  tons  of  ice. 

One  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  it  was  almost  a just 
punishment  which  recently  befell  a man  living  near  Mo- 
bile, who  one  night  attempted  to  frighten  some  girls  by 
wrapping  a white  cloth  around  his  body  and  personating 
a ghost.  All  ran  but  one,  who  pulled  out  a revolver  and 
deliberately  fired  six  balls  into  his  head  and  body.  At 
the  first  Bhot  the  ghost  fell,  but  she  continued  firing.  She 
then  went  home  and  related  the  circumstances,  and  par- 
ties returning  to  the  spot  found  life  completely  extinct, 
two  balls  having  penetrated  the  forehead  and  the  other 
four  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  sympathy  of  the  people 
favored  the  girl,  and  she  had  not  been  arrested. 

“ People  about  to  marry,”  who  wish  to  know  the  proper 
age,  are  referred  to  the  following  precedents : Adam  and 
Eve,  0;  Shakspeare,  18;  Ben  Jonson,  21;  Franklin,  24; 
Mozart,  25;  Dante,  Kepler,  Fuller,  Johnson,  Burke,  Scott, 
26;  TycliQ  Brahe,  Byron,  Washington,  and  Bonaparte, 
27 ; Penn  and  Sterne,  28 ; Linnaeus  and  Nelson,  29  ; Burns, 
30;  Chaucer,  Hogarth,  and  Peel,  32;  Wordsworth  and 
Davy,  33 ; Aristotle,  36;  Sir  William  Jones  and  Welling- 
ton, 87;  Wilberforce,  38;  Luther,  42;  Addison,  44;  Wes- 
ley and  Young,  47;  Swift,  49;  Buffon,  55 ; Old  Parr,  last 
time,  120.  If  Adam  and  Eve  married  before  they  were 
a year  old,  and  the  veteran  Parr  buckled  with  a widow  at 
120,  bachelors  and  spinsters  may  wed  at  any  age  they  like, 
and  find  shelter  under  great  names  for  either  early  or  late 
marriages. 

A Southern  paper  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

One  day  a Mormon  woman  went  to  Brigham  Young  for 
counsel  touching  an  alleged  wrong  of  an  officer  of  ii  e 
church. 

“ Let  me  see,  Sister— I forgot  your  name.” 

“My  name?”  was  the  indignant  reply.  “Why,  I am 
your  wife!” 

“When  did  I marry  you?” 

The  woman  informed  the  “ President,"  who  referred  to 
an  account  book  in  his  desk,  and  then  said : 

“ Well,  I believe  you  are  right.  I knew  your  face  was 
familiar.” 

Every  body  is  launching  out  in  terrible  denunciations 
against  the  “falsities"  of  woman.  One  writer  says : 

“Imagine  courting  a lovely  Hebe,  with  a mass  of  gold- 
en curls  covering  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  with  long 
lashes  veiling  her  eyes,  like  a beautiful  silk  fringe ; and 
then  imagine,  if  you  can,  se  ing  one  by  one  of  the  curls 
and  lashes  disappear  within  the  recess  of  a board  card- 
box." 

On  the  same  subject  the  Mississippi  Exchange,  after 
inveighing  against  “false  calves,”  “false  eyelashes,” 
“false  hair,”  “plumpers,”  etc.,  remarks: 

“ Young  gentlemen  need  have  no  fears  as  regards  tha 
ladies  of  this  section— they  are  all  right,  and  need  no  ar- 
tificial fixins;  but  we  do  advise  them  never  to  marry  a 
Yankee  girl  without  a full  investigation.” 

When  you  make  a quotation  be  sure  always  to  give 
your  authority.  The  force  and  beauty  of  the  original  is 
often  greatly  increased  by  so  doing.  For  example  : 

Let  not  good  or  great  content  ye — 

Higher  and  still  higher. 

Only  for  the  best,  the  greatest 
Labor  and  aspire 

All  the  Year  Round. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time, 

By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Till  I well  could  weep,  for  a time  so  sordid  and  mean, 
And  myself  so  languid  and  base 

A.  Tennyson. 

The  mountain  rill 

Seeks  with  no  surer  flow  the  far  bright  sea 
Than  my  unchanged  affection  flows  to  thee. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Farewell ! I’ve  yet  one  solace  left,  which  cheers  my  lone- 
ly hearth, 

And  in  that  thought  a thousand  hopes  are  springing  into 
birth ; 

How  beautiful  the  vision  comes,  amidst  life’s  gathering 
cares, 

In  shape— a Champagne  bottle,  and  a box  of  fine  cigars 
From  J.  C.  M‘Cabe 

The  drying  up  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore 
By  Byron. 

The  girls  are  all  a fleeting  show 
For  man’s  delusion  given ; 

Their  smiles  of  joy,  their  tears  of  woe 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow; 

There’s  not  one  true  in  seven 

Exchange  Papers. 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  to  the  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace 
A.  Pope. 

How  guilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great 

Dr.  Johnson. 

But  my  thread  is  oh,  so  fine ! 

Smallest  moments  form  the  line, 

And  I weave  ’mid  anxious  fears. 

For  I dread  the  fatal  shears 

From  Harper's  Magazine. 

A wealthy  old  gentleman  in  Pittsburg,  who  had  denied 
his  young  and  beautiful  bride  nothing  that  the  most  ex- 
travagant taste  could  suggest,  awoke  one  morning  a short 
time  ago  to  find  himself  deserted.  The  fickle  fair  one 
had  flown,  and  had  left  behind  a few  little  bills,  amount- 
ing to  the  trifle  of  $3000,  and  a note  stating  that  she  would 
come  back  if  her  husband  would  settle  on  her  the  sum  of 
$20,000.  She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  off  her 
diamonds,  and  all  her  costly  robes,  together  with  a large 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  given  her  for  her  own  use. 

Fortune  is  as  fickle  as  fashion.  A certain  Mrs.  Walker, 
of  Hartford,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  who  has  hitherto 
moderate  circumstances,”  has  recently  become 
the  heiress  of  a large  property,  valued  at  $35,000,000. 
She,  with  her  husband  and  children,  are  about  starting 
for  England  to  receive  the  “golden  egg."  It  is  said  she 
will  return  and  make  Hartford  her  permanent  residence. 
Y.  hen  in  full  possession  of  her  property,  Mrs.  Walker 
will  probably  be  the  richest  woman  in  the  United  States. 

A German  professor  of  great  learning,  and  patient  in  in- 
vestigation, gives  us  some  information,  which  he  assures 
us  is  highly  important  for  us  to  know.  He  asserts  that 
of  atmospheric  air  is  jnst  3939  hundred-thousand 
millionths  of.  an  inch  dn  thickness,  and  that  it  weighs  15 
-UMifapctths  Off  a Efahi  And  to  think  that  for  every 
cubic  foot  5t  air  we  breathe  we  inhale  216,000,000,000,000,- 
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“ Remarkable  for  delicacy,  freshness,  and  puri- 
ty”— Burnett’s  unrivaled  Cologne  Water  and  O- 
coaine  for  the  Hair. — Christian  Guardian,  Toronto. 


Kelley  & Co.’s  Gift  Enterprise The  first  to  em- 

bark in  the  Gift  Enterprise  business  in  Chicago  was  the 
firm  of  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  located  at  105  Randolph  St. 
Who  does  not  remember  their  gift  store,  which  opened 
two  or  three  years  ago,  where  many  purchased  books  and 
other  articles,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  with  their  pur- 
chases tickets  which  entitled  them  to  valuable  gifts  of  jew- 
elry or  other  prizes  ? Thousands  of  our  citizens  were  thus 
fortunate,  and  these  have  the  best  of  evidences  that  Messrs. 
Kelley  & Co.  always  perform  all  they  promise;  that 
they  are  honorable  men,  and  do  business  honorably  and 
on  the  square.  Their  Gift  Concert  which  they  now  ad- 
vertise, the  drawing  of  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
22d  of  August,  promises  to-be  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  series  of  Gift  Concerts  that  have  taken  place  in 

l.°The  gifts  to  be  distributed  are  all  that  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be.  2.  All  the  prizes  will  positively  be  distrib- 
uted to  those  holding  the  lucky  tickets  after  the  drawing. 
8.  There  is  such  a very  large  number  of  prizes  that  every 
one’s  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  drawing  something. 
4.  The  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  know  A.  A Kelley  & 
Co.,  have  confidence  in  their  honor  and  integrity,  and  are 
largely  investing  in  their  entsrprise.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  feel  *»  , in  commending  Kelley  & 
Co.’s  Gift  Concert  to  the  public.  Let  the  people  come  up 
and  buy  the  tickets  still  remaining  unsold.  The  drawing 
will  positively  take  place  on  (he  day  advertised.  Money 
may  be  sent  by  mail  for  tickets,  and  will  be  promptly 
responded  to.  —Chicago  Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  M usic,  and  Painting. 
Lewis’s  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLA<  K,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  iV.  Y. 


First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  111,  1862 , Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
OB' M pi  no  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
douule  or  single  thread  of  all  kindb  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  bun 
Up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — New 
York  Tribune. 

’Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 
FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE.  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  Ifork. 


‘ The  Mammo+h  Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 

ery  body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 
W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  New  York. 


AAA  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UVUU  of  great  value  to  families,  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
fagea  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


100 


Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  25 
, 100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100 
~ 1H  jT  ‘ Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


DEMOKEST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  universally 
acknowledged  the  model  Parlor  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ica. August  No.  now  ready.  Sold  everywhere. 


1A A PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FEMALE  BEAUTIES 
1 will  be  sent  for  30  cents.  Spanish,  English, 

Erknch,  and  American.  Address  A.  STAR,  Station  A, 
Box  56,  New  York  City. 


BABY-JUMPERS. — A new  invention.  Price  $8.  Re- 
ceived silver  medal  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Send 
for  circular  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  near 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  PreMW,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY;  or,  “SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
TER,” manifested  through  temperament  and  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  in  “The  Human  Face  Divine,”  with  more 
than  1000  illustrations.  Price,  postpaid,  $6.  Address 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
***  Agents  wanted. 


* How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100  great 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Hinsdale, N.H. 


“A  KEY  TO  HONEST  WEALTH.”  150  pp.,  just 
out.  Send  for  sample  copy,  postpaid,  price  $1.  L.  N. 
WHITE  & CO.,  Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 


INVEST  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 

PORTLAND  SUFFERERS 

BY  THE  LATE  DISASTROUS  FIRE. 

NEW  YORK  CHARITABLE  GIFT  CONCERT, 

Irving  Hall,  New  York,  Monday  Evening,  September  24th,  1866. 

Admission  Tickets  One  Dollar  Each. 

150,000  Tickets  and  150,000  Gifts,  being  one  to  each  purchaser  of  a Ticket. 

The  Gifts  will  be  distributed  by  a Committee  chosen  by  the  audience,  in  such  lawful  manner  as  the  ticket-holders 
may  decide.  iW~  SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  net  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Portland  Sufferers,  and 
distributed  by  the  Mayor  of  Portland. 

SPLENDID  LIST  OF  PRESENTS.— 1 Present  in  Greenbacks,  $25,000,  1 do.  in  Greenbacks,  $5000;  1 House  and 
Lot  in  City  of  New  York,  $5000 , 1 Lot  in  City  of  New  York,  $2500;  1 Rosewood  Piano,  $1000;  1 Splendid  Melodeon, 
$600,  3 Beautiful  Gold  Watches,  $250  each.  $750  ; 50  first-class  Sewing  Machines,  $100  each,  $5000;  1 Splendid  Oil 
Painting  of  Gen.  Grant,  $250  , 40  Beautiful  Opera-Glasses,  $25  each,  $1000.  The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following: 
Diamond  Rings  and  Breast-Pins,  Hats,  Ladies'  Work-Boxes,  Writing-Cases,  Kid  Gloves,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Music 
Boxes,  Splendid  Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  Photograph  Albums,  Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  Furniture,  American  Em- 
blem Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings,  and  Card  Photographs  of  distingushed  Personages,  &C-,  &c.,  $29,000. 

CLUB  RATES.— 5 Tickets  to  one  Address,  $4  60;  10  Tickets,  $9  00,  20  Tickets,  $17  50;  30  Tickets,  $26  25  ; 40 
Tickets,  $35  00  ; 50  Tickets,  $40  50 ; and  100  Tickets,  $85  00.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Money  can  be  sent  in 
Post-Office  Orders,  Registered  Letters  or  drafts,  at  our  risk.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Address 

niTCHCOCK,  WALKER  & CO.,  76  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

REFERENCES Frank  Leslie,  Esq.,  Johnson,  Fry  & Co.,  Cutter,  Tower  & Co.,  Berlin  & Jones,  New  York;  John 

W.  Pittock,  Esq.,  Henry  Miner,  Esq.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; Bamford  & Baldwin,  Chicago,  111.;  Wells  & Co.,  J.  R.  Haw- 
ley & Co.,  M.  J.  Levy  & Co.,  Cincinnati. 


To  the  Martyrs  of  Liver 
Complaint. 

Among  the  wonderful  medical  properties  which  have 
rendered  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS  pre- 
eminent among  the  health-restoring  preparations  of  the 
age,  its  anti-bilious  virtues  are  not  the  least  remarkable. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  its  marvelous  effect  upon  the 
diseased  liver.  Perhaps  the  simple  words  of  a convales- 
cent sufferer,  who  describes  it  as  “ going  right  to  the  spot,” 
tell  the  story  as  clearly  as  may  be.  It  does  go  right  to 
the  spot.  It  operates  directly  upon  the  disordered  organ, 
and  whether  unduly  active  or  in  a state  of  paralysis,  re- 
stores it  to  a condition  of  health.  The  Sickness  at  the 
Stomach,  pain  between  the  Shoulders  and  in  the  Right 
Side,  Yellow  Suffusion  of  the  Skin,  Costiveness^Drowsi- 
ness  and  Languor,  Dimness  of  Sight,  Colic,  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart,  Dry  Cough,  Low  Fever,  and  other  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  various  phases  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Liver  Complaint,  are  one  and  all  promptly  relieved,  and 
finally  removed,  by  the  action  of  this  famous  preparation, 
which  is  at  once  the  best  of  correctives,  the  gentlest  and 
most  genial  of  aperients,  an  infallible  regulator,  and  a 
powerful  restorative.  Persons  of  a bilious  habit,  who  use 
the  Bitters  as  a protective  medicine,  will  never  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  Liver  Disease  or  Bilious  Remittent 
Fever. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTURERS  or  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

These  Ri- 

I Si2S  carry  a 

ball  vary- 
ing from  one  half  ounce  each 
to  120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 
rial and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
| ity.  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

U SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt's 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

2 BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in. 
fringements  on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  arc  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  weU  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Allcock’s  Porous 
PLASTERS. 

WHOOPING-COUGH  CURED. 

Cayuga,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

T.  Allcook  & Co. : Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  an- 
other six  dozen  of  your  Porous  Plasters.  They  are  in 
great  demand  here  for  Whooping-Cough.  They  act  like 
a charm.  I could  have  Bold  two  dozen  this  week  if  I had 
had  them.  Send  as  soon  as  possible,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  L Williams,  P.  M. 

ASTHMA  CURED. 

Mr.  Wm.  May,  of  245  Spring  Street,  New  York,  writes, 
Jan.  1,  1856 : I have  been  afflicted  with  asthma  for  up. 
ward  of  ten  years,  receiving  no  benefit  from  medical  men. 
I was  advised  by  a friend  to  try  one  of  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters.  I said  I had  tried  several  kinds  of  plasters  with- 
out any  benefit,  and  supposed  they  were  all  alike.  My 
friend  gave  me  one  of  Allcock’s,  and  urged  me  to  use  it. 
I did  so,  and  have  now  worn  them  steadily  for  nine  months, 
and  find  myselfbetter  than  I have  been  for  many  years. 

Agency,  Brandreth  House,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  MUSIcT 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON. 

THE  JUBILATE,  by  the  author  of  the  “ Harp  of  Ju- 
dah,” “ Merry  Chimes,”  “Golden  Wreath,”  &c.,  combin- 
ing all  the  excellent  features  of  his  previous  work  with 
many  new  and  important  ones — a Collection  Unequal- 
ed  foe  Choirs,  Congregations,  Societies,  Conven- 
tions, Schools,  and  Families— This  Dat  Published. 
Price  $1  38  a copy,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. Per  dozen,  $12.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


HOME  EMPLOYMENT. 

A GOOD  MAN  WANTED  in  every  Town  and  Coun- 
ty in  the  United  States,  -to  engage  in  an  honorable  busi- 
ness. First-rate  pay  allowed.  The  only  qualifications  re- 
quired are  tact  and  industry.  Address  with  stamp,  or 
particulars,  Dr.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN,  No.  19  Grand  St, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &C.,  &o„ 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Large  Profits 

Can  be  made  in  the  STENCIL  BUSINESS.  Complete 
outfits  of  tools  and  stock  of  the  best  quality  furnished  by 
M.  J.  METCALF  <&  SON,  101  Union  Street,  Boston.  Send 
for  Circular. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamontb’b  Cobrolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$2000  a Year  and  Expenses  to  Male  and  Female  Agents, 
to  introduce  a new  and  useful  invention,  absolutely  need- 
ed in  every  household.  Agents  preferring  to  work  on 
commission  can  earn  from  $20  to  $50  per  day.  For.  par- 
ticulars address  W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Great  $1  OO  Sale 

By  the  AMERICAN  TRADE  AGENCY,  permanently 
organized,  and  determined  to  sustain  their  reputation  as 
the  most  liberal  sale  in  the  United  States.  Immense  cat- 
alogue of  goods.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Agents 
receive  valuable  presents  of  their  own  selection.  Valua- 
ble purchases  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser  of  our  pack- 
ages. Packages  25  cts.  each,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Send  for  circular  to 

BOARDMAN  & CO.,  Agents, 

351  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS. 

If  yon  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


DEMORESTS  YOUNG  AMERICA,  a new  Artistic 
and  splendidly  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  soon  to  be  issued.  Yearly,  $1  60;  each 
additional  copy.  $1  00.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMO- 
REST,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  • 


List  of  New  Books. 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y,  August  4. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Felix  Holt \ the  Radical.  A Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  “ Romola,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

W.  J.  C.  MOENS. 

English  Travellers  and  Italian  Brig- 
ands. A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  With 
a Map  and  several  Illustrations.  iamo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE. 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travellers 

in  Europe  and  the  East.  Being  a Guide  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  T urkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. With  a Railroad  Map,  corrected  up  to  1865,  and 
a Map  embracing  Colored  Routes  of  Travel  in  the 
above  Countries.  Fifth  Year.  Large  i2mo,  Leather, 
Pocket-Book  Form.  $7  50. 


Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

Homes  Without  Hands . Being  a De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  With 
about  140  Illustrations  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$4  50 ; Half  Morocco,  $6  75. 


NAPOLEON  III. 

History  op  Julius  Ccesar.  Vol.  II. 

Superfine  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  50. 

COLONEL  MARCY,  U.S.A. 

Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the 

Border.  Comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  No- 
mads of  the  Plains;  Explorations  of  New  Territory ; 
a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter; 
Descriptions  of  the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found 
in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunting  them  • with 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00. 


AMBROSE  SPENCER 

Andersonville  Prison.  A Narrative 

of  Andersonville,  drawn  from  the  Evidence  elicited  on 
the  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argu- 
ment of  Col.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate,  remo. 
Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History. 

Delivered  in  Oxford,  1859-61.  To  which  is  added  A 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety in  December,  1864,  on  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. izmo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

DAVID  and  CHAS.  LIVINGSTONE. 
The  Zambesi.  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Zambr  si  and  its  Tributaries ; and  of  the 
Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nvassa.  1858-64. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 
( Uniform  with  Livingstone's  South  Africa.) 


Col.  HARRY  GILMOR. 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle.  i2mo, 

Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

Dr.  GUERNSEY  and  Mr.  ALDEN. 
Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

Great  Rebellion.  Part  I. : From  the  Beginning  of 
the  Conspiracy  to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign of  1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. [ This  V olume  consists  of  nearly  400  pages 
in  large  folio,  each  equivalent  to  6 octavo  paget.  The 
Volume  thus  contains  as  much  matter  as  5 ordinary 
volumes .]  Price  $6  00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled 
Edges.  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  AUGUST,  1866. 

terms. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year  .......  $4  ()0 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sufi. 
scribkrs,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly- together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 


One  Page 

Half  Page 

Quarter  Page . 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space, 
to  a line. 


...  125  CO 

...  70  00 

Average  eight  words 


HARPER  & BROTH  KT1S,  Ec.ili  suers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


BY  W.  I*.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Bartlett  & demorests  sewing  machine, 

with  valuable  improvements,  makes  the  Elastic- 
Knot  Stitch,  and  is  in  every  particular  the  ne  plus  ultra 
Family  Sewing  Machine;  $25.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Agents  wanted. 


Ti.  fastening  neckties,  loopifft  bp.  &c. 

Our  Agents,  male  aud  female,  KnfJftbW  $4«-prt-  dwv/  Cir- 
cular sent  on  receiptof  stamp.  Bell  & Co.,  Springfield,  M; 


PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25  W lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, $1  25  «)  lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; beBt,  $1  UUb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  $ ft. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  H lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  13  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20  TfUb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  ca 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  1 


particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c„  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1866. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  OO 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months i ”'j 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Thb  Bound  Volumes  of  Harfkb’b  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.  • 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Teems  to  Advertisers  — Our  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cent * 
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BROADWAY  STAGE. 


Polith  bet  Sarcastic  Young  Gentleman  ( who  resigned  his  place  to  Fashionable  Young 
Lady).  “Did  you  say  something,  Madame?” 

Young  jLady.  “No,  Sir.” 

Gentleman.  “Ah!  Beg  your  pardon.  I thought  you  said,  ‘Thank  you!’" 


Rolhinsosfi  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Door*  fruin  Wall.) 

Collection!!  marie,  with  quick  returns. 


ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Snow-White  Steel  Shirt  Collar, 

$1;  Cuffs.  $2;  Bosom,  $5.  “ Self-adjusting. ’’  Pntent- 
rd  sept.,  1S  :B.  “at-nt  hy  mail.”  BILLON  ii  FOGGAN, 
Inventors,  Patentees,  anil  Manufacturers,  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  atid  Gnn  Materials.  Sold 
dj  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  Ilouse-bveaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Hank,  and  office  should  have  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  tuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  A SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BEST  MEDICINAL  SALERATl'S, 
‘‘made  from  common  salt.”  Bread  made  with  this  Sale- 
tutus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  salt. 
Water,  and  flour.  Nos.  64, 65,  66,  67,  6S,  69, 70,  72  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

11  AN  U F ACTUKED  BY  THE 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  are 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
own  and  several  other  countries,  and  can  nov  *— 
id  in  large  numb 
lu-trated  price-1 
German,  or  Spanish. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 6U2  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $6  to  $S0  each. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote, 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.— 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE 
trations.  $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  . . 

Contents  Tables  sent  free.  Address  the  Author,  E.  B. 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


ryPwhe8re 


Mosquito  Nets 


WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 

POMADE 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT, 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphan  Home  Fund,  at  Grover’s 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday  Evening,  August  2, 1866. 
300,000  Tickets,  at  $1  each.  75,000  Presents,  valued  at  $250,000,  consisting  of  Fine 
Residences,  Lots,  Pianos,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  &c.,  &c. 

MANAGING  DIRECTORS:  Major  II.  A.  Hall,  President  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Union;  Colonel  Charles  Cape- 
uakt;  Major  M.  H.  Ai.iieeuek  ; William  S.  Mouse. 

TREASURER:  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Cashier  National  Bank  of  the  Metropolis. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  June  27, 1SG0. 
Whereas  II.  A.  Hall  and  others,  us  “ managing  directors”  of  the  “ Grand  National  Concei  t”  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton I)  C.,  ou  the  2d  of  August  next,  have  made  due  application  to  L.  Clephane,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
collection  dL  rict  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  permission  to  hold  a lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise,  and  presented 
to  him  sntisfacto.  v evidence  that  the  proceeds  of  said  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise  will  be  devoted  to  charitable 
u es,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  such  “ managing  directors”  to  hold  such  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise  free 
from  all  charge,  whe;her  font  tax  or  license,  in  respect  to  such  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise. 

12.  A.  Rollins,  Commissioner. 

All  orders  must  be  addressed,  with  stamps  enclosed,  to  WILLIAM  8.  MORSE,  Secretary, 

Lock  Box  37.  AV  ashington.  D.  (.. 

Tickets  sold  by  G.  M.  VAN  BUREN  & CO.,  254  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 

Major-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.S.A  : Gen.  Robert  C.  Scbeuck,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  M.C., 
\Vi-  ; Gen.  John  11.  Ketcham,  M.C..  N.  Y.;  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  Kansas;  Gen.  J.  N.  Hedrick,  Iowa;  Gen.  D. 
<;.  McUallum,  D.C  ; Gen.  O V.  Dayton,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Thos.  W.  Ferry,  M e.,  Mich.;  Hon.  Georg;  Lawrence,  MX., 
Penn. ; D.  C.  turner,  Esq  , I).  C ; Major  J.  E.  Doughty.  N.  Y. ; lion.  Richard  Wallach,  Mayor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  MX.,  Conn.;  Hon.  I bon  G.  Ingersoll,  MX..  111.;  lion.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  MX.,  Penn.; 
Hon.  T.  G.  Bergen,  M C , N.Y. ; lion.  Henry  Wilson,  U.S.S. ; lion.  Ira  Harris,  U.S.S. ; Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  b.S.S. ; 
Hon.  Kelini:  V.  Whaley,  MX.,  West  Va. ; Hon.  Wm.  I).  Kelley,  MX’.,  Penn. ; Hon.  A.  K.  Laflin,  MX.,N.  Y. ; lion. 
Leonard  Mye-s^X  pfnn.  [_  limp  William  A.  Newell,  MX.,  N.  J. ; Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  MX.,  Ind.  ’ "on 


..  __„jl;  Horn  William  A.  Newell,  MX.,  .n.  j.  ; non.  George  tv.  junan,  ji.l,  inn.;  lion. 
Stephen  F.  YVthlnJ  Mj|.( fenji;'  lidn.  J.  B.  Grinnell.  MX.,  Iowa;  Major  G.  M.  Van  Boren,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  It.  B.  Ilnyes, 
^ M5roee.  M l!.',  N.Y. ; Hon.  G.  R.  Latham,  MX.,  West  V " | * 
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it  Va. ; lion.  James  A.  Marvin,  MX'., 


CROSBY  OPERA-HOUSE. 

GRAND  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  will,  upon  the  first  of  October  next,  award  to  its  members 

Three  Hundred  and  Two  Premiums, 

Such  as  have  never  before  been  offered  to  their  subscribers  by  any  National  Art  Union. 

FIRST  GRAND  PREMIUM, 

THE  CROSBY  OPERA-HOUSE. 

COST  OF  ERECTION  AND  ACTUAL  VALUE,  $600,000. 

SECOND  PREMIUM:  BIEKsTADT'S  Great  Painting,  entitled,  “The  Yo  Semite  Valley.”  Valued  at  $20/00. 

THIRD  PREMIUM : CliOPSEY’S  Great  work,  entitled  “An  American  Autumn.”  Valued  at  $6  HO. 

FOURTH  PREMIUM:  SCHUSSEL’S  Great  National  Painting  of  the  American  Authors,  entitled  “ YVashington 
Irving  and  his  Friends.”  Valued  at  $5000. 

FIFTH  PREMIUM:  HART'S  charming  and  celebrated  painting  of  American  Scenery,  entitled  “ Woods  in  Au- 
tumn.” Valued  at  $5000. 

SIXTH  PREMIUM:  CONSTANT  MEYER'S  celebrated  Painting,  entitled  “ Recognition.”  Valued  at  $5000. 

SEVENTH  PREMIUM  : BEARD’S  great  Western  Landscape,  entitled  “ Deed  en  the  I ralrie.”  Valued  at  $4000. 

EIGHTH  PREMIUM:  GIGNOUX’S  magnificent  Landscape,  entitled  “Alpine  Scenery.”  Valued  at  $3000. 

NINTH  PREMIUM:  VOLK’S  splendid  Bust  (from  the  life)  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Valued  at  $2000. 

WITH  WORKS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  ART. STS : 

Bierstadt.  Beard,  Bradford,  Church,  Crupsey,  Ca.ril.ur,  Coleman,  Dana,  Gignoux,  Sanford  R.  Gifford,  James  M. 
Hart,  Huntington,  William  liarr,  Geo.  II.  llall,  Hubbard,  llasiltine,  Inness,  Kir  tnian  Johnson.  Keusett,  Leutz,  Le 
Clear,  Lang,  Constant  Meyer,  M’Entee,  E.  Moran,  liotl  ermel,  Shattuck,  Sonlag,  I ait,  Edwin  White,  \\  i 1 atnsun, 
Whitt  r dge,  and  many  others,  full  catalogues  of  which  will  soon  be  i-  u d.  amounting  to  THREE  HUNDRED  IN 
NUMBER.  Th  Subscription  Books  will  bo  dosed  on  SATURDAY,  the  23d  of  SKI  TFMBKR,  lSC6,and  on  the  FIRST 
of  OCTOBER  following  tic  award  of  Premiums  will  be  publicly  made  at  the  Opera-House. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  DRAWING. — The  Subscription  Books,  on  being  closed,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
foil owing  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  Chicago  numb  rs  of  the  Committee  to  conduct  the 
award  of  l*remiums:  Wm  F.  CooluvugII.  Pres’t  Union  Nat.  Bank;  Amos  T.  Hall,  Treus.  C B & Q.  R.  It  ; 1C  G. 
Hall,  Hall,  Kimburk  & Co. ; Clinton  Briggs,  Ewing,  liriggs  & Co. ; J.  C.  Doke,  Pres't  of  Board  of  Trade;  Jas.  II. 
Bowen,  Pres’t  Third  Nat.  Bank;  James  C.  Fargo,  Snp’t  American  Express;  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Ex-Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor; I.  Y.  Munn,  Munn  & Scott,  Elevator;  J.  A.  Ellis,  Pres't  Second  Nat.  Bank.  These  g.  nt lumen,  toge  her  w th 
such  others  from  different  parts  of  the  country  us  they  may  add  to  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  representing 
the  shareholders  at  large,  will  have  the  sole  management  of  the  mcarct  in  all  it<  detail*. 

The  plan  of  the  award  adopted  is  the  following:  Two  bundled  and  ten  thousand  numbers,  representing  the  certifi- 
cates issued,  will  he  placed  in  one  wheel,  and  three  hundred  and  two  tickets,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  premiums 
(to  wit,  the  Opera-House,  three  hundred  paintings,  and  the  bust  of  Lincoln),  will  be  placed  in  nnoiher.  From  these 
wheels  a number  and  a premium  will  be  drawn  simultaneously,  the  number  drawn,  in  each  instance,  taking  the  pre- 
mium drawn  with  it.  The  Premiums  will  be  ready  for  Delivery  immediately  upon  tire  re-ult  of  the  award  Ixdng 
known;  and  the  person  by  whom  the  FirstPremiura  is  drawn  will  receive  a Conveyance  in  fee  of  an  Unencumbered 

Title  to  the  Crosby  Opera-1  louse,  subject  only  to  the  existing  leases,  the  rents  to  accrue  to  the  p rson  to  the 

property  shall  be  awarded  from  the  day  upon  « hich  the  drawing  hikes  place.  I ufoi  million  ri lative  to  the  title  and 
legal  arrangements  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  real  estate  office  of  Messrs.  Rees  & Ayres,  Chicago. 
CERTIFICATES,  FIVE  DOLLARS, 
h to  select  particular  numbers,  the  Aetitar 

— 3 otherwise  than  in  regular  rotation.  The 

principal  office  in  Chicago  and  the  Eastern  Agency  in  New  York— every  alternate  5'KiO  numbers  bring  re  erred  for 
sale  in  the  New  York  office,  from  which  they  are  distributed  to  sub-agents  in  every  Eastern  city  and  town.  T.  ose 
retained  here  are  distributed  in  like  manner  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal.  Tliev  are  selling  very  rapidly,  r n dur- 
ing it  impossible,  witli  any  attainable  clerical  force,  to  maintain  a tellable  record  of  the  unsold  numbers.  It  i-.  there- 
fore, impossible  to  gratify  this  desire.  U.  H.  CROSBY',  Actuary,  A.  A. 

The  Subscription  Books  will  close  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  September.  1966,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  fol  owing  the 
award  of  premiums  will  be  publicly  mads  at  the  Open-House,  under  the  role  direction  of  a committee  representing 
the  shareholders  of  all  sections  of  the  countrv,  and  in  a manner  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  to  all  inte  esteil. 

The  premiums  will  be  ready  for  delivery  immediately,  nml  the  person  to  whom  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  is  nwrrded 
will  receive  a CONVEYANCE  in  FEE  of  an  UNINCUMBERED  TITLE  to  theCKOcBY  OPERA-HOUSE.  I forma- 
tion relative  to  the  title  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  real  estate  office  of  Messrs.  Rees  & Ayr.  s,  Chicago. 

Notice.— In  ordering  certificates  please  name  engraving  desired.  Send  drafts,  post-office  money  orders,  or  green- 
backs, with  address  of  town,  county,  and  State  caretully  written,  as  every  certificate  is  fully  registered. 

All  orders  for  certificates  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  U.  11.  CROSBY,  Actuary,  A.  A., 

And  directed  either  to  6.5  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  or  to  ‘.8  Crosby’s  Opera-House.  Chicago,  IlMnois. 

Special  Card.— The  Crosby  Opera-House  Art  Association  is  no  gift  enterprise,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 

Dollar  Gift  Concerts  which  have  been  a-1 — “ *~  * * *K-  “ •• “*-—*■  T 

of  the  Proprietors. 


n advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Opera-House  without  the  authority  or  consent 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CAPITAL  PRIZE  30,000  DOLLARS. 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 

Will  positively  bo  given  at 

WABASH  AVENUE  RINK,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  22, 1866. 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE  CONCERT  TO  BE  GIVEN  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO  POSTPONEMENT. 

250,000  Valuable  Prizes,  valued  at  $500,000,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket-Holders, 
Including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

The  time  rapidly  approaches,  and  the  books  will  be  closed  the  22d  day  of  August. 

With  the  help  of  our  numerous  agents,  located  all  over  the  Uuited  States,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  every 
ticket  will  be  sold  before  the  day  designated. 

Number  of  Tickets  Issued,  500,000.  Price,  One  Dollar. 

This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRA.WS  A.  PRIZE. 

1 Gift  in  Greenbacks $30,000 

1 do.  do.  10,'  0O 

1 do.  do.  5,000 

1 do.  do.  4^000 

1 da  do 3 000 

1 do.  do j o>  0 

20  Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  $1000  each 20,000 

20  do.  do.  500  each 10,010 

20  do.  do.  l'  .O  each 2/00 

20  do.  do.  50  each ’ , . , 1000 

800  do.  do.  10  each 8^' 00 

1,000  do.  do.  5 each o’ooO 

1 Gift,  Residence  in  Chicago 5,000 

10  Gifts,  Lots  in  Chicago,  $500  eaclt . . !...!!  5 000 

40  do.  Pianos,  $500  euch 20,000 

20  da  Melodeons,  $150  each 3.000 

100  do.  Bibles,  $20  each 2,0ii0 

200  da  Gold  Watches,  $150  each 30,0110 

200  do.  do.  100  each  £0,0n0 

200  do.  Silver  Watches,  65  each 13,' 00 

300  do.  do  40  each 12,000 

1,000  Sets  of  Plated  Teaspoons,  $3  each 3,000 

1,000  Call  Bells,  $3  each 8 030 

1.000  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  $2  each 2,000 

2.000  Gold  Pens  in  Boxes,  $4  each S,000 

2,000  Photograph  Albums,  5 each 10  0110 

2,000  Gold  Pen  Holders,  $5  each 10,000 

238,043  Gifts Worth  $238,043. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  audience  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  All  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct  ll-t  i f the 
drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  News  Agencies,  Hotels,  and  Bock  1-tores,  and  at 
our  office,  105  Randolph  St.  Tickets,  $1  each ; sent  by  irii.il  on  receipt  of  price  and  2 -cent  stump  for  return  postage. 
Great  inducements  offered  to  AGENTS,  who  are  wanted  every  where.  V>  rite  for  our  terms  at  once. 

SPECIAL  TERMS,  or  CLUB  RATES.— 5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  50;  10  tickets,  $9  00;  20  tickets,  $17  50 ; 
30  tickets,  $26  25;  40  tickets,  $35  00 ; 5 » rickets,  $40  50.  In  every  ense  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their 
Post-Office  address.  Money  by  draft,  l’ost-Office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  lettir  , may  he  sint  at  our  risk. 

REFERENCES;  lion.  John  Wentworth,  Chicago,  111.  ; Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Lowcil,  Mas*. ; Lot  U.  Wi.itfonl, 
Wholesale  Paper  Dealer,  Chicago;  J.  B.  Lipphicott  & Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M T.  Quimby  & Co., 
Wholesale  Jewelers,  Chicago ; John  E.  Potter  iV  Ca,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; .lames  I..  Harlem.  Importer, New 
Y ork;  Van  Volkenburgh  & Co.,  Importers,  New  Y ork;  S.  B.  Cobb,  Chicago;  Ira  Holmes,  Cashier  Third  National 
Bank,  Chicago;  Crosby  & Ainsworth,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  A.  KELLEY  & CO..  105  Randolph  Pt.,  Chicago  (P.  O.  Drawer  1424). 
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of  it,  for  a distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  where 
the  mountains  bound  the  horizon. 

Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  is  about  30  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  20  to  25  miles  front 
east  to  west.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  Oquirrh,  or  West  Mountain  Range.  The  high- 
est peak  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley 
is  about  11,500  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

The  mountain  in  the  distance,  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  is  3G  miles  from  the  city,  and  forms 
part  of  a chain  that  lies  west  of  Utah  Lake.  The 
lower  chain  seen  nearer  is  the  “Divide,”  over  which 
is  the  principally  traveled  road  to  California  via 
Nevada. 

The  Jordan  River  passes  between  the  two  distant 
points  in  the  centre  south  of  this  view,  and  flows 
past  the  city,  and  empties  its  fresh  water  into  the 
Salt  Lake.  Very  fine  trout  and  other  fish  are  caught 
in  the  Jordan.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  about  16 
miles  northwest  of  the  city,  the  northern  part  of 
the  West  Mountains  terminating  abruptly  near  its 
shores. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  valley  are  to  the 


south  and  west  of  the  city,  on  the  borders  of  the  dif- 
ferent streams  that  rush  down  the  mountain  gorges 
or  canons  to  the  Jordan.  The  w aters  of  the  City 
Creek,  north  of  the  city,  are  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  other  streams  adjoining  the  city  are 
called  Red  Ponte,  Emigration,  Parley’s,  Mill,  Big 
Cottonwood,  and  Littlo  Cottonwood  Creeks;  and 
the  roads  leading  for  the  supplies  of  fire-wood  and 
lumber  arc  made  on  the  sides  of  the  different  streams. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  are  through  Parley’s  and  Emigra- 
tion canons,  and  all  travelers  agree  that  the  view, 
on  reaching  “the  Bench”  from  these  cafions,  is  one 
of  snipassing  beauty  and  grandeur,  showing  at  once 
the  city,  the  valley,  the  glittering  face  of  the  fa- 
mous Salt  Lake  in  the  distance,  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  bounding  the  whole  panoramic  landscape 
stretching  out  before  them. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  divided  into  21  wards, 
and  is,  from  east  to  west,  about  3 miles  long,  by  2 
from  north  to  south.  Each  ward  has  its  school- 
house,  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
law,  however,  has  recently  been  passed  authorizing 
each  school  district  to  impose  a tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a free  school ; and  in  no  case  is  a child 


THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

The  cable  thus  far  works  with  success,  but  the 
means  of  communication  between  our  great  cities 
and  Heart’s  Content  are  provokingly  inadequate, 
and  arc  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  promptness.  This 
difficulty  will  soon  be  remedied,  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  read  in  the  morning  papers  all  the  im- 
portant European  news  of  the  previous  day.  At 
the  office  in  this  city,  of  which  we  give  ait  illus«- 
tration  on  this  page,  telegrams  for  Europe  are 
daily  received  at  an  expense  to  the  sender  of  about 
a dollar  a letter.  Already  the  monetary  quotations 
in  this  city  and  London  are  becoming  equalized, 
and  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  which  have  hith- 
erto acted  as  disturbant  elements  are  being  obviated. 


YV  ard  Fund  is  drawn  upon.  The  books  in  common 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  Territory  arc  Wn.i.sox’9, 
Ray's,  and  M'Guffey’s,  The  population  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  is  upward  of  20,000  persons. 

There  are  some  very  fine  buildings  fast  springing 
up  in  the  city,  and  within  the  last  six  years,  in  this 
particular,  the  place  has  made  astonishing  progress. 
In  fact,  within  that  period  East  Temple  Street,  or 
Main  Street  frequently  called,  lias  been  almost  re- 
built, and  is  now  filling  up  with  imposing-looking 
stores  and  banking  establishments.  The  principal 
stores  are  those  of  YV.  S.  Godbe,  YY’m.  Jennings, 
Kimball  & Lawrence,  YValker  Brothers,  and 
YVoodmansee’s.  Godre’s  store  is  palatial  in  ap- 
pearance, and  when  the  ideality  of  its  architect  finds 
its  elaboration  in  the  finish  of  ornamental  plas- 
tering, above  the  rock-cut  basement  it  will  pre- 
sent a still  more  imposing  appearance.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings’s store,  on  the  opposite  side,  has  a solider  mag- 
nificence; and  Kimball  & Lawrence,  Walker 
Brothers,  and  others,  are  equal  to  many  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Then  there  is  the  new  City  Hall, 
the  Theatre,  and  on  the  outskirts  there  are  some 


CITY  AND  VALLEY  OF  THE 
GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 


’ We  present  our  readers  with  a panoramic  view 
of  Great  Salt  Lakss  City  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  taken  from  a point  north 
of  that  city,  .and  embracing  all  the  table  land  south 
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splendid  private  residences.  These  are  all  the 
growth  of  the  last  six  years. 

In  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture  is  the  residence 
of  President  Brigham  Young.  The  large  square 
building  south  of  it  is  the  grand  theatre,  capable  of 
seating  about  2000  persons ; it  is  pronounced  by  vis- 
itors far  superior  to  any  theatre  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  equaled  by  few  in  the  East. 

The  large  building,  in  the  coarse  of  erection  in 
the  Temple  Block,  is  the  new  tabernacle,  designed 
to  hold  from  12,000  to  15,000  persons,  and  it  will  be 
250  feet  long,  180  wide,  and  80  feet  high.  The 
foundation  of  the  Temple  lies  to  the  east  of  it. 
This  Temple  will  Be  150  feet  long  by  125  wide,  with 
six  towers,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  from  the  arch- 
itect’s plan. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  abounds  with  very  fine  gar- 
dens, and  large  quantities  of  choice  fruit  are  raised. 
Peaches,  plums,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
and  all  the.various  kinds  of  small  fruits  are  culti- 
vated in  great  abundance. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  from  the  Bench  view,  as  it 
first  meets  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  is  seen  looking 
out  as  from  a forest  of  fruit  trees.  Irrigation  is  the 
only  reliable  source  of  watering  the  farms  and  gar- 
dens ; and  the  waters  of  City  Creek  are  conducted 
down  the  sides  of  each  street,  and  ditches  are  cut  to 
lead  the  water  into  each  lot. 

“ The  Pioneers. ’’about  143  chosen  Mormons,  en- 
tered tlie  d'-sert  under  the  leadership  of  “ President” 
Brigham  Young,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  nine- 
teen years  ago.  To  their  indefatigable  labors,  un- 
tiring industry,  a new  world  lias  been  opened  to 
colonization  and  commerce,  and  in  a few  years  more 
the  railway  will  open  up  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
tourists,  who  will,  doubtless,  for  a time  at  least, 
make  Salt  Lake  City  the  Jerusalem  of  the  West; 
as  the  Mormons  in  their  earliest  days  were  free  to 
call  their  favorite  city. 

Wo  can  not  close  this  notice  without  adding  that 
with  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  Mormon  faith,  the  great  virtue  of  la- 
bor can  not  be  denied  to  the  Mormon  population ; 
and  high  admiration  is  universally  expressed  of  the 
executive  ability  of  Brigiiam  Young,  who  has  re- 
deemed the  wilderness,  made  it  a fruitful  field,  and 
“made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  a rose.” 
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TIIE  MASSACRE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

T'lIE  late  tragedy  in  New  Orleans,  terrible 
ns  it  was,  will  be  of  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fect. Thirty  years  ago  slavery  shot  Lovejoy 
in  Alton  for  defending  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Year  after  year  slavery  insulted,  threatened, 
and  mobbed  Northern  men  for  preaching  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  For  five  and  six 
years  past  slavery  has  exiled,  tortured,  hung, 
’and  burned  Southern  men  for  fidelity  to  the 
Union.  But  the  sure  mills  of  Qod  grind  slow- 
ly on,  and  slavery  is  abolished. 

We  have  entered  upon  a new  era.  Already 
men  arc  shot  by  stealth  in  the  late  slave  States 
because  thfiY  UgflarQ  jWtifffL .Hh MiMlanfr 
teachers  hunted  away  because  they  seek  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  which  slavery  had  darkened. 
Already  the  New  York  World  and  the  other 
Northern  lackeys  of  slavery  denounce  Southern 
men  who  were  true  to  the  Union  through  fire 
and  flood  as  “cravens  and  cowards.”  In 
Memphis  hatred  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
before  the  law  massacres  the  most  friendless 
and  unfortunate  part  of  the  population  ; and  in 
New  Orleans  the  advocates  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, meeting  to  discuss  the  subject,  are  fero- 
ciously murdered.  But  still  the  slow  mills  of 
God  grind  on.  The  seed  of  equal  rights  will 
he  watered,  not  drowned,  by  the  blood  of  the 
Bowers.  It  will  surely  grow  into  a harvest 
which  no  storm-  can  destroy.  It  will  bear  its 
natural  fruit  of  national  peace  and  prosperity ; 
and  in  the  happy  day  of  its  ripening  those  who 
sought  to  destroy  the  seed,  whatever  their  sta- 
tion, whatever  their  temporary  power,  will  he 
remembered  only  as  the  murderers  of  Lovejoy 
and  the  assassin  of  Lincoln  are  remembered. 

It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Convention  of  1864  were  wise 
or  unwise,  fanatical  or  moderate.  Any  body 
of  men,  any  where  in  the  conntrv,  have  the  un- 
questionable right  of  assembling  under  any  call 
whatever  to  consider  public  affairs.  The  desire 
of  discussion  is  their  anthority.  Any  number 
of  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  may  law- 
fully meet  any  where  in  the  State  to  propose  a 
new  Constitution.  One  man  alone  may  law- 
fully proclaim  a new  Constitution.  There  is 
no  law  against  debate  or  against  propositions 
of  any  kind,  however  sweeping  or  radical  they 
may  he.  But  when  men  proceed  from  debat- 
ing to  enforcing  their  propositions  they  become 
amenable  to  the  law  and  must  answer  for  their 
overt  nets.  The  Secession  Conventions  of 
18GO-61  were  properly  tolerated  as  the  dis- 
union arguments  of  the  abolitionists  lmd  been 
previously  properly  tolerated.  The  Fenian 
meetings  to  found  an  Irish  republic  were  per- 
fectly lawful.  But  when  the  secessionists  passed 
from  declarations  to  deeds,  and  fired  upon  the 
forts,  and  seized  the  navy-yards,  and  stole  cus- 
tom-houses ; and  when  the  Fenians  attempted  I 
with  arms  to  make  war  upon  a peaceful  neigh-  ! 
bor,  the  United  States  justly  interfered. 

The  President  knew,  as  every  body  else  knew,  ; 
the  inflamed  condition  of  the  city  of  New  Or-  j 
leans.  He  had  read,  as  we  had  all  read,  the  I 
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fiery  speeches  of  both  parties.  He  knew,  unless 
he  had  chosen  willfully  to  ignore,  the  smothered 
hatred  of  the  late  rebels  toward  the  Union  men 
of  every  color.  He  may  have  considered  the 
“ Conservatives”  wisq,  humane,  and  peaceful. 
He  may  have  thought  the  Radicals  wild  and 
foolish.  He  knew  that  the  Mayor  was  a bitter 
rebel,  whom  he  had  pardoned  into  office.  lie 
knew  that  the  courts  had  denounced  the  Con- 
vention, and  he  was  expressly  informed  that 
they  meant  to  indict  the  members.  He  could 
not  affect  ignorance  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
rioting  and  bloodshed.  Still,  if,  as  he  constant- 
ly asserts,  Louisiana  is  rightfully  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Union  that  New  York  is,  he  had 
no  authority  to  say  a word  or  to  do  an  act  in 
that  State  except  “ on  application  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  of  the  Executive  when  the  Legisla- 
ture can  not  be  convened.  ” Wjiy  did  he  pre- 
sume, then,  to  judge  of  the  authority  of  the 
Convention  ? What  has  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which 
delegates  to  a State  Convention  are  selected  ? 
If  his  own  assertion  be  correct  as  to  the  present 
relation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  the  Presi- 
dent convicts  himself  of  the  roost  extraordinary 
and  passionate  act  of  executive  usurpation  and 
federal  centralization  recorded  in  our  history. 

If,  however,  he  had  any  right  whatever  to  in- 
tervene in  the  absence  of  a demand  from  the 
Legislature  or  the  Governor,  it  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Louisiana  is  held  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
her  present  relation  to  the  Union  is  not  what 
the  President  declares  it  to  be,  and  he  has  am- 
ple and  absolute  power  to  do  in  that  State  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  keep  the  peace.  And  he 
knew,  as  he  knew  his  own  existence,  that  a sim- 
ple word  to  the  military  commander  to  preserve 
the  peace  at  all  hazards  would  prevent  disorder 
and  save  lives.  He  did  not  speak  that  word. 
Assuming  to  plant  himself  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  by  his  very  act  he  violated,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
lie  threw  his  whole  weight  upon  the  side  of 
those  from  whom  he  knew  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  disorder  would  proceed,  and  from 
whom  it  did  proceed.  lie  knew  the  city  was 
tinder,  and  he  threw  in  a spark.  Every  negro 
hater  and  every  disloyal  ruffian  knew  from  the 
President’s  dispatch  that  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens to  assemble  and  declare  their  views  would 
not  be  protected.  The  Mayor’s  proclamation 
was  a covert  hut  distinct  invitation  to  riot.  He 
announced  to  a city  seething  with  passionate 
hatred  of  the  Convention,  that  it  would  “re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  the  President.”  It 
was  simply  saving,  “The  Convention  is  at  your 
mercy.” 

And  the  mob  so  understood  it.  A proces- 
sion of  negroes  carrying  a United  States  flag 
was  attacked.  It  defended  itself ; and  the  work 
which  one  word  from  the  President  would  have 
stopped,  and  which  he  had  the  fuff  aptboritv  ,to 

awful  result.  The  rebel  flag  was  again  un- 
furled. The  men  who  had  bravely  resisted  it 
for  four  years  were  murdered  under  its  encour- 
agement, and  while  they  were  still  lying  warm 
in  their  blood  the  President  telegraphed  that 
they  were  “an  unlawful  assembly,”  and  that 
“usurpation  will  not  be  tolerated”  — words 
which  he  had  no  shadow  of  authority  to  utter 
except  by  the  same  right  which  empowered  him 
to  save  all  those  lives ; a right  which  he  declined 
to  exercise. 

The  President,  who  has  undertaken  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will  to  settle  every  question  of 
the  war  without  consultation  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  says  to  the  murdered 
men  in  New  Orleans,  “Why  did  you  assume 
to  act  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  ?”  The  autumn  elections  will  terribly 
echo  that  question.  Surveying  the  Executive 
action  of  eighteen  months,  with  its  plain  tend- 
encies and  apparent  inspiration,  seeing  that 
it  has  left  the  President  with  no  other  party 
than  the  most  vehement  of  the  late  rebels  at 
the  South,  the  Copperheads  at  the  North,  and 
the  timid  and  trimming  adherents  of  the  Union 
party,  while  the  great  mass  of  sturdy  Union- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  North 
and  South  still  maintain  the  ground  they  have 
always  held,  those  Union  men  will  write  upon 
the  back  of  every  ballot  they  cast  at  the  com- 
ing elections,  “ Usurpation  will  not  be  toler- 
ated ; ” and  upon  its  face,  ‘ ‘ Why  did  you  assume 
to  act  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple ?” 


THE  FALL  OF  A “ GREAT  POWER.” 

Tiie  first  message  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
was  beautiful  and  appropriate,  for  it  was  a mes- 
sage of  peace.  It  was  also  of  signal  historical 
importance,  for  it  announced  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  We  said  last  week  that  we 
anticipated  further  war,  unless  Europe  should 
insist  upon  the  reduction  of  Austria  as  a Great 
Power.  The  news  is  that  war  has  ceased,  apd 
ceased  upon  what  seems  to  us  the  condition  we 
named.  For  Bismarck  certainly  began  the 
war  to  weaken  Austria.  He  has  been  marvel- 
ously successful  in  the  field,  and  Austria  con- 
sents to  peace  upon  the  terms  he  dictates.  A 
campaign  of  less  than  a month  has  expelled 
I Austria  from  Italy,  and  excluded  her  from  Ger- 
I many.  It  has  reduced  her  population  by  near- 


ly one-sixth,  and  of  that  which  remains  nearly 
one-lialf  is  German,  which  will  naturally  lean 
toward  Germany  and  be  a discordant  element 
among  the  Sclavonians  and  Magyars,  which 
make  tip  the  rest  of  the  population. 

A “ Great  Power,”  which  declines  to  enter  a 
Congress  that  wishes  to  divide  her  territory'  and 
submits  the  question  to  the  sword,  and  which 
virtually  by  one  great  battle  is  then  forced  to 
yield  and  submit  to  division — forced  to  surren- 
der a province  of  5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 
withdraw  entirely  from  a Confederation  of  states 
of  which  she  was  the  honorary  head — is  too 
sorely  humiliated  both  in  her  own  eyes  and  in 
the  view  of  the  world  to  be  considered  the  same 
Great  Power  that  she  has  been.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, indeed,  says  that  she  ought  to  he  com- 
forted ; that  she  will  still  retain  33,000,000  of 
people  ; that  she  will  still  have  fertile  countries ; 
that  she  will  still  have  vast  spaces  of  undevel- 
oped territory,  and  that  although  she  has  not 
much  sea-coast,  still  it  would  be  hard  to  insist 
upon  depriving  her  of  Trieste.  But  is  this  the 
way  to  speak  of  a “Great  Power?”  If  France 
should  force  England  to  relinquish  Ireland,  and 
compel  her  to  agree  not  to  enter  future  Euro- 
pean Congresses,  and  a Spanish  statesman,  com- 
menting upon  the  situation,  should  say  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  insist  that  England  should 
give  up  Liverpool,  would  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
an  Englishman,  be  consoled  by  hearing  that 
England  still  retained  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
might  devote  herself  to  binding  them  together 
by  good  institutions  ? Would  he  feel  that  En- 
gland was  still  a “Great  Power”  or  a power 
upon  sufferance  ? 

Lord  Stanley,  the  new  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, evidently  anticipates  the  erection  of  “ a 
strong,  compact  empire  extending  over  North 
Germany'.”  He  does  not  call  it  by  the  name 
of  Prussia,  but  it  will  be  of  course  a German 
body  with  a Prussian  head.  This  power  in 
Middle  Europe,  with  Italy  as  an  ally,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  less  formidable  than  France. 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  with  England, 
would  then  be  a natural  alliance  against  Russia. 
Austria  might  be  an  advanccd-gnard  of  Russia, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  a “Great  Power.”  How- 
ever gently,  therefore,  the  case  may  be  stated, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  a fatal  blow  to  Austria;  while  the  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  -when  the  enemy  was  within 
striking  distance  of  Vienna,  and  the  entire  ac- 
ceptance of  his  terms — if  the  news  be  true — re- 
veals a consciousness  of  impotence  which  is  an 
utter  moral  defeat. 

Yet  under  this  heavy  blow  Austria  sinks  with 
little  sympathy  or  sorrow  from  the  world.  For 
the  world  owes  her  nothing.  Neither  civil  nor 
religions  liberty,  nor  literature,  nor  art,  nor 
science,  have  been  enlarged  or  illustrated  by 
her  fostering  care.  She  has  been  a “Great 
Power”  by  brute  force.  She  has  overrun  prov- 
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bayonets,  prisons,  and  terror  she  has  maintained 
a sullen  union  of  protesting  and  alien  peoples. 
The  empire  has  been  a camp.  Its  law  was  the 
sword  ; and  if  it  falls,  it  falls  as  despots  fall  who 
have  lived  b*v  blood  and  rapine. 


THE  PERFORMANCE  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Mr.  Herron,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
of  Louisiana  that,  after  seeing  the  massacre,  ’ 
he  declines  to  servo  as  a delegate  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention.  It  is  not  surprising. 
There  was  not  a rioter  who  fired  upon  the  ne- 
groes or  upon  the  members  of  the  Convention 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  party  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention.  The  “Union”  represent- 
ation from  the  late  rebel  States  to  Philadel- 
phia is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  Union  men 
who  “hate  niggers”  and  scorn  equal  rights. 
They  denounce  Congress  because  Congress  re* 
fuses  to  allow  them  to  count  in  the  basis  of 
their  representation  the  “ niggers”  whom  they 
despise.  They  claim  to  be  “ conservative,  ” 
because  they  insist  that  a voter  in  South  Caro- 
lina shall  have  as  much  power  at  the  polls  as 
two  or  three  voters  in  Illinois.  They  swear  at 
Congress  as  “ radical,”  because  it  demands  fair 
play.  They  are  coming  to  Philadelphia,  shoot- 
ing Union  men  on  the  way,  because  they  know 
that  they  shall  meet  in  the  Convention  Val- 
landigiiam,  who  spat  upon  the  flag,  and  Fer- 
nando Wood,  who  apologized  to  Robert 
Toombs  because  he  could  not  send  him  arms 
to  fire  upon  Union  men.  They  are  coming  to 
the  Convention  because  they  hope  to  rule  it, 
and,  with  its  assistance,  to  rule  the  country. 

We  are  very  glad  they  are  coming.  We  an- 
ticipate with  great  pleasure  the  spectacle  of 
that  assembly.  It  will  be  edifying  to  see  Mr. 
Vai.landigham  with  his  foot  upon  the  flag,  and 
General  Dix  with  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
whispering  fondly,  “If  any  man  hauls  down 
the  flag,  shoot  liim  on  the  spot.’’  It  will  be 
suggestive  to  observe  August  Belmont,  who 
allowed  a young  Englishman  to  wear  a rebel 
badge  in  his  house,  graciously  patronizing  the 
neophyte  Seward,  who  at  last  owns  that  Tarn- 
many  Hall  is  the  only  true  Union  League  ; and 
the  genial  Dean  Richmond  putting  Thurlow 
, Weed  in  his  pocket ; and  Alexander  H. 

I Stephens,  a paroled  prisoner  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  who  still  justifies  the  constitutionality  of 
secession,  teaching  Postmaster-General  Ran- 
dall the  alphabet  of  constitutional  Union. 

We  have  never  doubted  ivhat  the  result  of 
the  Convention  would  be.  It  will  be  either 
nothing  or  the  reorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Weed  and  Mr.  Randall 
and  General  Dix  and  Mr.  Seward  will  act 
with  the  Democrats  in  the  autumu  elections, 
or  they  will  return  to  the  Union  party.  If 
they  attempt  a Johnson  ticket  it  will  be  mere- 
ly a second-hand  Fillmore  performance  of 
1856.  If  they  sustain  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  no  more  intention  of  disbanding  it- 
self than  a snake  of  committing  suicide,  they 
will  support  a policy  dictated  by  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Stephens,  hold  the  doctrine  of  con- 
stitutional secession,  and  who  believe  that  tran- 
quillity is  possible  while  a seventh  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  excluded  from  all  political  pou'er, 
and  one  section  of  the  country  is  politically* 
preferred  to  the  other. 

As  for  purging  the  Convention,  it  is  simply 
impossible.  Every  body  will  come  except  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  Union  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  men  from  the  North  and  South  and 
East  and  West  are  not  expected  nor  invited. 
It  is  a Convention  of  those  who  oppose  Con- 
gress, and  who  hold  that  Mayor  Monroe,  of 
New'  Orleans,  is  a truer  Union  man  than  An- 
drew J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas.  From  such  a 
body  how  can  Mr.  Vallandigham  be  excluded  ? 
He  hates  Congress  and  Radicals  and  “niggers;” 
he  defends  the  President  and  Jefferson  Da- 
vis ; believes  in  the  equal  rights  of  the  States, 
and  despises  those  of  the  people  of  the  States 
if  they  arc  of  an  improper  complexion.  What 
more  would  a “Conservative  Union”  Conven- 
tion have  ? The  test  question  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  not  what  was  but  what  is 
a man’s  Unionism.  And  the  proofs  in  every 
case  will  be  the  same.  “ Do  you  go  for  put- 
ting down  Radicals  and  ‘niggers?’”  “I  do.” 
“Do  you  love  the  Union  according  to  Delegate 
Stephens?”  “Ido.”  “Pass  in.” 

And  when  once  in,  the  positive  and  not  the 
negative  element  will  control.  It  will  not  be 
what  Bismarck  called  “the  perfumed  moder- 
ates;” not  those  who  don’t  agree  with  all  that 
Congress  has  done,  but  would  like  to  see  a 
better  spirit  at  the  South ; not  the  lukew'arm 
but  the  boiling-hot  element  which  will  stir  the 
pot.  The  Daily  News  has  already  notified  Mr. 
Raymond  that  he  must  not  hope  to  enter.  The 
Times , indeed,  retorts  that  Mr.  Ben  Wood  must 
be  excluded.  But  the  political  contest  in  thii 
country  is  between  active  and  earnest  forces. 
Mr.  Wood  represents  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond does  not  represent  the  other.  But  who- 
ever falls  betw'eeu  will  he  ground  to  powder. 


“ALL  RIGHT”  AT  EAST. 

The  cable  is  “all  right,”  but  where  is  Du 
Sautv  ? A pensive  public,  in  the  midst  of  its 
gratification  and  delight,  looks  eagerly  at  the 
signature  of  every  dispatch,  and  still  hesitates 
and  doubts  and  w'onders,  for  how  can  it  be  sure 
unless  it  rends,  “All  right,  De  Sauty.”  In- 
deed it.  is  a cruel  fate.  The  directors  owe  to 
the  world  a distinct  reply  to  the  question, 
“Where  is  De  Sauty?”  By  what  authority 
did  the  Great  Eastern  sail  without  him  ? For 
what  reason  was  he  left  behind  ? What  is  he 
doing  ? Where  is  he  doing  it  ? Is  De  Sauty 
“ all  right  ?”  Where  is  De  Sauty  ? 

Wherever  he  may  he,  however,  the  cable  is 
here.  Another  of  the  great  steps  is  taken  in 
the  mastery  of  man  over  the  world  in  which  he 
was  placed  to  “subdue  it,”  and  it  1ms  been 
taken  as  noiselessly  as  if  it  were  the  rising  of  a 
new  star.  The  editorials  in  the  papers  were 
not  even  leaded.  The  headings  were  less  tre- 
mendous than  those  which  often  announce  or- 
dinary events.  The  news  was  received  ns  a 
matter  of  course.  For  so  great  is  the  confi- 
dence of  men  in  man  that  it  appealed  nobody 
seriously  doubted  it  would  be  done.  But  as 
the  attempt  had  failed  twice  there  was  a possi- 
bility that  the  present  effort  would  not  succeed, 
and  no  one  allowed  himself  too  warm  an  ex- 
pectation. 

Wc  spoke  last  week  of  the  influence  of  tl« 
Atlantic  Telegraph  upon  the  commercial  rela  - 
tions  of  this  country  and  Europe.  In  his  rqj.y 
to  Mr.  Field’s  congratulatory  telegram,  Secre- 
tary Seward  rather  unnecessarily  suggested 
what  in  a certain  case  its  political  value  might 
have  been.  But  its  general  influence  and  value 
are  quite  incalculable.  It  is,  however,  a plain 
and  pleasant  truth  that  whatever  brings  nations, 
and  parts  of  nations,  nearer  together  teiwls  to 
better  intelligence  and  consequent  peace.  'Tele- 
graphs and  railroads  are  true  pacificators.  The 
slight  threads  that  run  over  the  highways  trem- 
bling and  singing  in  every  breeze  arc  but  types 
of  the  fine  and  sensitive  fibres  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  they  weave  around  the 
minds  and  lands  which  they  connect.  Wars 
will  not  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  travel,  or  of  electricity  to 
communication.  But  not  to  speak  of  their 
actual  seyvice  in  shortening  the  duration  of 
wars,  they  are,  and  this  is  their  chief  signifi- 
cance, indicative  of  the  progress  of  that  higher 
civilization  which  will  finally  appeal  to  reason 
and  not  to  brute  force. 
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earnestly  in  their  ghastly  faces;  this  action,  of 
course,  being  followed  by  none  of  the  anticipated 
gush  of  blood  from  the  now  cold  wounds. 

I pitied  him  sincerely  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
trvlng  ordeal— that  is,  in  that  portion  of  it  where 
we  visited  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  Inez,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  all  the  affection  of  a strong  and 
earnest  disposition.  The  poor  girl  had  also,  prob- 
ably, never  awakened  to  the  cruel  blow  which  had 
deprived  her  of  life.  She  had  received  two  stabs, 
botli  in  the  breast,  and  either  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  have  effected  immediate  death ; and  the  body 
was  now  lying  in  an  easy  posture  on  the  couch, 
with  a pleasant,  natural  expression  on,  the  pale, 
beautiful,  upturned  countenance,  whose  loveliness, 
after  the  eyes  had  l>een  closed,  was  not  in  the  least 
distorted  by  the  violence  of  the  agent  that  destroyed 
her.  Almost  every  one  knew  of  Thorne’s  former 
intimacy',  and  ho  was  narrowly  watched  as  he  ap- 
proached the  bed.  His  grief  was  simple  and  noble, 
lie  knelt  down,  and  silently  wept  upon  tho  cold, 
dead  baud,  while  one  or  two  of  those  strong,  ter- 
rible sobs,  which  can  only  be  wrung  from  a brave, 
manly  heart,  escaped  him ; a momebt  more  anti  fie 
was  himself  again,  and  upon  his  feet.  His  action 
here  would  have  created  a favorable  impression  in 
sticks  and  stones ; but  Mexican  peasantry  are  dull- 
er than  sticks,  and  the  prejudices  of  wild,  rough 
miners,  ever  searching  morbidly  for  “examples” 
to  terrify  criminals,  are  much  more  ins.ensate  than 
tho  hardest  granite  ; so  my  frieud  was  looked  ujfou 
with  increased  dislike  and  suspicion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  numer- 
ous unnecessary  and  even  ridiculous  examinations 
carried  ou  by  Mr.  Detective  Farceur  during  that  aft- 
ernoon and  evening ; but  they  ail  went  to  prove  to 
every  one  but  myself  that  La  Mort  was  a myth, 
aud  that  Thorne  was  the  guilty  mail.  I confess  that 
my  faith  in  his  innocence  was  for  a moment  stag- 
gered when,  upon  following  the  written  instructions 
which  had  been  found  in  bis  vest  pocket,  we  dug 
for  the  treasure  in  the  chaparral,  and  disclosed  a 
casket,  known  to  be  the  Don’s  property,  containing 
fceteral  thousand  dollars  iti  gold  checks  and  coin, 
together  with  some  papers  which;  howevef,  could 
be  of  no  value  to  any  one  but  Gonzago  himself. 
My  confidence  in  my  friend’s  innocence  immedi- 
ately returned  upon  serious  reflection ; for  the  house 
bad  been  robbed  of  valuables  to  ten  times  the 
amount  discovered  in  the  casket , and  it  was  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  robber  would  keep  a 
memorandum  of  only  the  most  insignificant  portion 
of  the  plunder.  But  this  argument  met  with  no 
favor  with  Detective  Farceur  and  the  rest. 

“You  see,  there  may  have  beeu  other  memoran- 
da that  wo  missed,”  said  the  detective,  cockiug  that 
little  green  eye  of  his.  “ Certainly  there  is  ono 
thing  to  be  done,  and  one  only.  Your  friend,  [era- 
Vbasiziug  the  word  fiend]  must  be  consigned  to  the 
jail  at  3Iariposa— that  is,  if  we  get  him  there.” 

There  was  something  ominous  iu  the  tone  in 
which  the  latter  portion  of  this  sentence  (“  if  we  get 
him  there”)  was  spoken,  and  did  not  by  any  means 
serve  to  diminish  my  anxiety.  The  next  morn- 
ing— we  passed  the  night  ut  the  ranche,  with  Thorne 
under  a strong  guard — the  building  in  which  we 
were  quartered  was  beset  by  a mob  of  nearly  two 
hundred  Mexicans — peons  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  others,  who  had  gathered  from  far  and  near — 
led  by  two  or  th  ree  “white  men,”  prominent  among 
whom  was  the  Dan  Miffliu  before  referred  to.  They 
were  greatly  infuriated,  and  demanded  the  instant 
surrender  of  the  prisoner  to  their  vengeance.  To 
my  very  great  surprise  Detective  Farceur  was  rather 
lukewarm  in  his  resistance  of  the  mob.  He  talked 
a great  deal  about  summary  justice,  sniffled  about 
the  law  being  exceedingly  lax,  and  looked  with 
servile  obsequiousness  upon  the  ignorant  ruffians 
■Who  were  most  conspicuous  and  clamorous.  Lucki- 
ly there  were  six  of  our  party  upon  whom  I could 
depend.  They  were  stout;  hardy,  honest  fellows, 
rude  miners  from  the  mountains,  some  of  whom 
were  under  personal  obligations  to  me,  and  I placed 
myself  at  their  head  with  confidence. 

TKe  door  was  securely  barred  in  a few  seconds, 
and  the  first  blow  against  it  was  struck  by  the  ruf- 
fian Mifflin,  armed  with  an  axe.  I appealed  at  the 
casement,  revolver  in  hand,  and  resolved  to  act 
promptly. 

“ If  you  strike  that  door  once  more,”  said  I,  ad- 
dressing Mifflin,  “ I will  put  a bullet  through  your 
heart !” 

“ Two  can  play  at  that  gatno !”  exclaimed  the 
villain,  and,  swerving  back,  he  dropped  his  axe  and 
clutched  a revolver. 

I instantly  discharged  my  pistol,  and,  with  an 
oath  and  a cry  of  pain,  his  right  arm  dropped  nerve- 
less at  his  side,  broken  and  splintered  at  the  elbow. 
The  crowd  at  his  back  commenced  to  advance  with 
waving  knives  and  pistols,  aud  I saw  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Calling  upon  my  six  men  to  pre- 
pare for  fight,  I unbarred  the  door,  swung  it  open, 
and  went  out.  still  retaining  my  pistol  in  my  hand, 
ready  for  further  use. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  I asked,  and  they  knew 
bv  my  tone  of  voice  that  I was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  ’ 

“We  want  to  bang  that  bloody-minded  friend,  of 
yours !”  cried  Phil  Massey,  another  desperado  from 
the  coast.  His  reply  was  hailed  with  fierce  shouts 
and  yells  from  the  motley  crew  around  him. 

“You  must  prove  him  guilty  before  you  hang 
him,  ’’  I said,  coolly'.  “ He  will  be  imprisoned  aud 
regularly  tried  at  Mariposa,  and,  if  found  guilty,  he 
will  be  hung — not  before.  You  bang  him,  you  dirty, 
conteinpiible  cut-throats  Would  you  bang  him 
the  way  you  strung  up  poor  Rolliu,  for  the  minder 
lie  never  committed,  last  spring?  Would  you  hang 
him  as  you  did  that  wretched  Jew  peddler,  only  a 
month  ago,  when  his  innocence  was  proved,  and  the 
real  criminal  arrested,  before  his  body  was  cold? 
Look  at  your  leaders  now,  you  infernal  fools ! Dan 
Miffliu  there  owes  his  neck  to  the  noose  for  the 
murder  of  two  Indians  on  the  Kern  River,  less  than 
a year  ago ; Phil  Massey  there,  beat  a Mexican  wo- 
man to  death  at  the  Los  Angeles  fandangoes ; and 
the  dirty  thief  next  to  Qli  jir*£j  pgtfj  craped  the 
penalty  for  horse-stealing!  ^.  ou  hang  hint !~  There 
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and  for  my  character,  yon  know  it  well  enough. 
The  first  man  who  advances  a step  for  the  purpose 
of  violence  is  a dead  man ! Come  on,  if  you  want 
fight!” 

This  address  had  even  a better  effect  than  I had 
anticipated.  My  whole  party  filed  out  of  the  build- 
ing, with  revolvers  cocked  and  ready  for  use,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  mob  ceased  almost  on  the 
instant,  the  Mexicans  composing  it  sheathing  their 
weapons,  and  slinking  away  to  their  buis,  and  all 
the  Americans,  except  the  three  especially  compli- 
mented in  my  little  speech,  coming  toward  us,  and 
looking  considerably  ashamed  of  themselves.  I 
cared  nothing  for  the  defection  of  Mifflin  and  his 
brother  ruffians;  and,  after  giving  Mr.  Detective 
Farceur  ft  brief  lecture,  which  probably  did  not 
materially  increase  iiis  Self-esteem,  the  whole  party 
were  soon  mounted,  aud  riding. homeward,  with  the 
prisoner  in  our  midst.  In  about  three  hours  and  tt 
half  he  was  safely  lodged,  under  strong  guard,  in 
the  old  stone-building  which  answered  for  the  Mari- 
posa jail. 

III. 

Thcfe.  was  not  much  “red  tape”  in  the  process 
of  a California  criminal  trial  in  those  days.  The 
judge  was  on  hand  early,  the  prhsecttting  attorney 
“rushed”  his  case  with  careless  rapidity,  aiud  wit- 
nesses for  either  side  were  rattled  off  without  an  ex- 
9ess  of  circumlocution.  Through  my  influence, 
which  was  considerable,  the  trial  of  Thorne  lasted 
iffore  than  one  day— an  unusual  thing  at  that  time. 

I confess  that  I Was  downhearted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  day.  DctectK’6  Farceur  was  tho 
principal  witness,  and  he  talked  to  the  jury  f6r  afflotit 
three  hours  on  the  stretch.  Every  tiling  looked 
black  for  my  friend,  in  whose  innocence  I never 

ceased  to  firmly  believe.  The  Judge,  Mr.  Y , 

who  was  very  friendly  to  us  both,  also  confessed 
that  there  was  little  hope.  The  first  day  had 
been  entirely  occupied  with  tho  prosecution,  and 
the  night  found  me  racking  my  brains  in  order  to 
contrive  some  kind  of  substantial  defense  to  he 
forthcoming  on  the  morrow,  when  a strange  chance 
threw  the  means  of  completely  vindicating  my 
friend’s  honor  directly  across  my  path. 

It  had  rained  during  the  dky,  hut  the  night  was 
calm  and  lovely,  vvith  a Wealth  of  moonlight,  when 
I walked  restlessly  toward  the  baiika  Of  the  little 
river,  in  a vain  endeavor  to  obtain  some  mental  re- 
pose. As  I drew  near  the  scrub-oaks  which  grew 
thickly  on  tho  margin  of  the  stream  I caught  the 
sound  of  voices  engaged  in  low  but  angry  alterca- 
tion. A strange  feeling,  which  I had  never  experi- 
enced before,  impelled  mo  to  approach  aud  listen. 
Using  great  care,  I got  very  near  to  the  speakers 
without  being  discovered,  and  there  listened  to  a 
conversation  carried  ou  in  French  w lfich  riveted 
me  to  the  spot  with  mingled  emotions  of  amaze- 
ment and  delight.  Two  horrible  criminals  were 
discussing  villainies  of  the  past  and  planning  new 
ones  for  the  future ; aud  the  voice  of  one  of  them 
was  clearly  recognizable.  I only  listened  for  a very 
few  minutes;  and  then  returned  swiftly  and  silently 
to  mjr  office,  with  a mountain  of  anxiety  removed 
from  my  breast. 

On  the  following  morning  the  rude  courtroom 
was  even  more  densely  thronged  than  ou  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  Judge  was  ou  the  bench,  the  jury 
in  their  places,  and  every  thing  ready  for  work  when 
I entered  the  room.  Thorne,  who  had  been  con- 
siderably depressed  on  the  preceding  day,  quickly 
caught  the  reflex  of  my  beaming  countenance  and 
brightened  up  amazingly;  while  the  jurymen 
yawned,  as  though  they  would  have  gladly  pro- 
nounced a verdict  of  guilty”  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing lor  a long-winded  argument  from  me. 

“ Are  you  ready  with  your  defense,  Mr.  Y ?” 

inquired  the  Judge. 

“I  will  he  iu  a moment,  Sir,  as  soon  as  some 
friends  of  mine  arrive;*  I replied.  “ Aud  here  they 
are.” 

At  that  moment  the  room  was  invaded  by  twelve 
men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  who,  as  previously  ar- 
ranged, posted  themselves  in  different  portions  of 
the  room  so  as  to  effectually  guard  all  modes  of 
exit.  Even  the  two  windows,  though  placed  high 
above  the  floor,  were  not  neglected.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  made  a great  splutter  about  this 
“high-hauded  proceeding,”  as  he  was  pleased  to 
denominate  it,  aud  even  the  Judge  requested  an 
explanation  in  a rather  abrupt  maimer.  But  I 
assured  his  Honor,  aud  every  one  present,  that,  be- 
fore I finished  my  defense,  the  wisdom  of  the  “high- 
handed proceeding”  would  he  made  muuifest  to  all. 

1 then  took  up  the  case  and  gave  the  learned 
Judge  the  benefit  of  a harangue,  which  I purpose- 
ly spun  out  to  ridiculous  length,  and  in  which  I 
viewed  all  of  the  phases  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  iu  a hundred  lights,  and  weighed  them 
with  the  finesse  of  a miser  counting  his  hoard.  Tho 
prosecuting  attorney  at  first  gaped,  then  yawned, 
aud  then  fretted  and  fumed;  and,  at  lust,  even  (he 
Judge  lost  patience  and  said,  rather  pettishly; 

“This  is  entirely  unnecessary,  Mr.  U ; your 

remarks  produce  no  effect  upon  the  jury.  If  you 
have  any  witnesses  produce  them.” 

“ I have  hut  one,  your  Honor.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“M«.  Detective  Farceur,  of  San  Francisco.” 

Every  one  appeared  to  he  considerably  astonished 
at  this,  hut  none  more  so  than  the  detective  him- 
self. He  was  still  disguised  by  the  hideous  black 
patch,  but  his  one  sharp,  little  green  eye  twinkled 
nervously  as  he  once  more  mounted  the  witness- 
stand,  w hich  was  only  ail  arm’s-length  from  my 
own  position.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the 
sceue  and  conversation  which  I am  about  to  describe 
occurred  in  California  in  the  year  185-,  and  not  iu 
a very  formal  court  of  justice. 

Q.  “Mr.  Farceur,  how  long  have  you  been  a de- 
tective policeman?” 

A . “About  twenty  years,  off  and  on.” 

Q.  “ Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
which  Mr.  Thorne  is  accused  of  having  committed  ?” 

A.  “On  my  wav  to  this  place  from  the  West. 

I arrived  at  your  office  on  that  night." 

Q.  ■“Are  you  sure  you  did  not  come  from  the 
northeast  instead  of  the  west  ?" 

GAN^  sure  I did  not.”  1 


Q.  “ Mr.  Farceur,  do  you  speak  French  ?” 

A.  “Imperfectly,” 

Q.  “You  spoke  it  very  fluently  in  your  conver- 
sation with  a fellow-villain  among  the  scrub-oaks 
on  the  river-bank  last  night.” 

The  detective  started  as  if  he  had  received  a load 
of  buck-shot.  His  little  green  eye  shrank  so  far 
back  in  his  head  that  it  looked  like  a shining  glass- 
head,  and  he  gave  other  indications  of  being  decid- 
edly ill  at  ease.  My  remaining  queries  were  short 
and  sweet. 

Q*  “ 31 r.  Detective,  did  you  never  go  by  any  oth- 
er name  than  ‘ Farceur  ?’  "* 

A.  “No,  Sir.” 

Q.  “I  think  you  have.  Suppose  you  let  the 
Judge  and  jury  see  your  face.  I will  assist  you.” 

With  that  I reached  my  hand  out  very  quickly, 
and  with  two  motions  deprived  the  witness  of  his 
eye-patch,  of  his  false  whiskers,  and  of  two  cun- 
ning wigs;  which  made  a great  alteration  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  now  stood  forth  a clean- 
shaven, black-haired  villain,  with  crime  stamped 
legibly  upon  every  lineament. 

“ Now,  3Ir.  Detective  Farceur,”  I resumed,  “ arc 
you  sure  there  is  not  another  name  by  which  you 
are  best  known,  and  to  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  answer?” 

“ No,”  he  replied  doggedly,  “ I know  of  none.” 

“ But  I kntfw  jrour  name  perfectly,”  I persisted, 
“ and  I want  these  people  to  know  it.  It  is  La 
3Iort !” 

The  effect  of  these  words,  spoken  in  a loud  voice, 
was  magical.  As  one  man  every  person  in  the 
court-room  spraug  to  his  feet.  The  counterfeit  de- 
tective looked  about  wildly,  and  then,  drawing  a 
knife  frofii  his  bosom,  cleared  the  inclosure  at  a 
hound,  and  rushed  to  the  door.  But  in  an  instant 
he  was  knocked  down  and  dragged  hack  to  the 
stand. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  summary  manner  in  which  I proved  him,  out  of 
bis  own  mouth,  to  he  the  murderer  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  and  to  he  none  other  than  the  dreaded  La 
3Iort.  He  was  hung  the  next  morning  in  the  open 
plaza,  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  people. 

I never  could  exactly  fathom  his  motives  for  the 
plot  by  which  he  so  nearly  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  man ; but,  of  course, 
the  golden  god  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Lynch  law  was  not  so  popular  in  Mariposa 
county  for  a nunlher  of  years  thereafter. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  HAY. 

TitFiu;  is  a man  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  so  forgetful  of 
countenances  that  his  wife  is  obliged  to  keep  a wafer  stuck 
to  the  end  of  her  nose  in  order  that  he  may  distinguish 
her  from  other  ladies.  Even  then  he  occasionally  makes 
a mistake. 


CABLE-ENDS. 

Why  Is  a happy  husband  like  the  Atlantic  Cable?— Be- 
cause he  is  spliced  to  his  Ih art's  Content. 

'Tis  said  the  present  success  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph  was 
in  the  fact  that  the  directors  never  lost  sight  of  the  "great 
end"  of  their  undertaking  from  the  start. 

The  greatest  “ wire-puller”  of  modern  times— Cyrus  W. 
Field. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Eastern  at  Newfoundland 
the  sailors  unanimously  declared  that  the  whole  thing  was 
“ played  out;"  and  during  the  passage  they  held  an  indig- 
nation meeting,  at  which  loud  shouts  of  “ Down  with  the 
Cable  /”  were  heard. 

Shall  we  call  Mr.  Field  an  aristocrat  because  he  is  so 
very  proud  of  his  “ connections  t" 

“Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Grundy,  “and  so  they  have  put 
telegraph  poles  all  the  way  ’cross  the  ocean  ! I shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  tried  a pontoon  bridge  next.” 


When  is  a lawyer  like  a horse?— When  he  lives  by 
Gray’s  Inn  Fields. 


Archbishop  Whately  once  puzzled  a number  of  clever 
men  in  whose  company  he  was  by  asking  them  this  ques- 
tion: “How  is  it  that  white  sheep  cat  more  than  black?" 
Some  were  not  aware  of 


A CABLE- J8TIC  LAY. 

They've  gone  and  done  i’J  l— spite  of  croak , 
The  cable’s  laid  at  last; 

Victoria  and  our  Jonathan 
Are  now  made  doubly  “fast !” 

A golden  wedding  may  it  prove, 

Without  or  flaw  or  cracks: 

Sca-mented  by  dear  thrilling  lines. 

Where  once  they’d  only  “ smack*  i” 

A tic  that  Time  shall  never  break, 

Since  Time  must  fly  the  conr.-e— 

Lick’d  out  by  Lightning  and  the  eVqrie 
Of  that  remorseless  Morse. 

A New-found-land  the  twain  have  found 
Near  this  new  continent.; 

IJad  ever  “Sparks"  a fairer  Ftruv 
Near  to  their  “Htart’s-Contciil5r 

August  affair!  It  augurs  well,  . 

This  tie  of  shore  to  shore ; 

’Tis  Brunei's  tunnel,  wire-drawn — 

And  not  so  great  a bore. 

Great  Eastern , and  ye  battle-ship", 

Ye  know  not  what  ye  do  I 

That  tiny  thread  of  talking  wire 
Shall  whisper  “ Peace;  1"  to  you— 

To  Earth— to  Man!  Old  Sol  himself 
May  go  and  rest  his  team ; 

A thousand  miles  an  hour’s  too  “slow” 

To  chase  a telegram! 

Your  cod-fish  aristocracy— 

Grnnd-Bank-ers,  met  to  dine — 

E-cod,  they’re  taken  all  aback 
By  such  a shocking  “ line." 

Your  “Bulls"  and  “Bears”  may  pitch  and  to;r, 
But  win  no  more  their  games ; 

Bear-haven  keeps  the  Bulls  at  Bay, 

By  bearing  all  their  schemes. 

Then  here’s  a chper  for  Samuel  Morse, 

His  aiders  and  abettors! 

. lie  hatch'd  the  little  errand-bird — 

But  Hughes  taught  him  ills  letters. 

“More  servants  wait  on  Man” — still  more — 
Above — below — around ; 

Winds,  water,  vapor,  fire! — what  next? 

Look  up!  The  answer’s  found. 

The  age  of  wonders  still  is  ours ; 

To  Vo  is  but  to  Dare ! 

Soon,  soon  shall  Man,  with  wizard  power, 
Triumphant  Ride  the  Air: 


The  saying  of  a White  Mountain  stege -driver  to  a New 
Yorker  sitting  with  him,  “I  s’ pose  if  I went  to  Non  York 
I should  gawk  arouud  as  you  folks  do  up  here  ?”  is  not  bad. 


A man  in  Hartford  advertised  recently  that,  on  reepipt 
of  a certain  sum,  he  would  by  return  nrnil  instruct  any  ap- 
plicant how  to  make  a fortune.  His  directions  w.-re: 
“ Peddle  cigars,  half  Havana  and  Half  home-made,  as  I 
did,  and  always  be  ready  to  pick  up  a stray  chicken." 

The  Cairo  Democrat  thus  poetizes  the  latest  agony  of 
hoops : 

“ These  hoops  are  like  the  poet  Gray ; 

This  yon  at  once  can  see; 

For  they,  as  Gray  did,  show  the  world 
A handsome  L-E-G." 


Why  ought  a greedy  man  to  wear  a plaid  waistcoat  ? — 
To  keep  a check  upon  his  stomach. 


What  is  that  which  can  often  be  found  where  it  is  not  ? 
— Fault. 


When  has  a man  four  bands  ?— When  he  doubles  hi* 
fists. 


Funny-sounding  drums— Conundrum*.  A good  one  is 
very  hard  to  beat. 


“ Party  Ties.”— White  Chokers. 


“How  fast  wicked  men  can  go  on  in  their  sins!”  ex- 
claimed a good  but  unsophisticated  old  lady;  “it  only 
takes  two  seconds  to  tight  a duel !” 


A man  out  West  says  that  he  moved  so  often  during  one 
year  that  whenever  a covered  wi  gun  stopp,  d at  his  gate 
his  chickens  would  fall  on  their  bucks  apd  hold  up  their 
feet,  in  order  to  be  tied  and  thrown  in. 


. Josh  Billings  says  lie  ha*  got  a good  recolk ction,  but  not 
a good  memory,  lie  recollect-  having  lost  ten  dollars  the 
other  night,  but  don't  remember  where  he  lost  it. 


the  curious  fact;  others 
to  work  and  tried  to 
give  learned  and  long  rea- 
sons ; but  all  were  anxious 
to  know  the  real  cause. — 
After  keeping  them  won- 
dering for  a while,  he  said : 
“Tho  reason  is,  because 
there  are  more  of  them." 


SIGNS. 

It  is  a good  sign  to  sec  a 
man  do  an  act  of  charity. 
It  is  a had  sign  to  hear  him 
boasting  of  it 

It  is  a good  sign  to  see 
__i  honest  man  wearing 
his  old  clothes.  It  is  a bad 
sign  to  see  them  filling  the 
holes  iu  the  windows. 

It  is  a good  sign  to  see  a 
man  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow.  It  is  a 
bad  sign  to  see  him  wipe 
his  chops  as  he  comes  out 
of  the  cellar. 

It  is  a good  sign  to  see  a 
womau  dressing  with  tu>te 
and  neatness.  It  is  a bad 
sign  to  see  her  husband 
sued  for  her  finery. 

It  is  a good  sign  to  see 
a man  advertise  iu  the 
paper.  It  is  a bad  sign  to 
see  the  sheriff  advertise 
for  him. 

It  is  a good  sign  to  see 
a man  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  school.  It  is  a bail 
sign  to  see  them  educated 
at  the  evening  school  in 
the  street. 


A merchant  examining 
a hogshead  of  hardware, 
on  comparing  it  wi;h  the 
invoice  found  all  right  i x 
cept  one  hammer.  “ Oh, 
don’t  be  troubled,  my  hon- 
ey,” said  his  Irish  porter. 
“Sure  the  nuger  took  it. 
out  to  open  the  hogshead 
with." 


A poor  man  who  had  been 
ill,  on  being  asked  by  a 
gentleman  whether  he  had 
taken  a remedy,  replied: 
“No,  I ain’t  taken  any 
remedy,  hut  I have  taken 
lots  of  physic." 


BATHER  MORE  THAN  A BETTER  IIAIJT. 

Mr.  Meek.  “I  may  be  a little  late  to-nigut,  hear.  Don't  sir 
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SWEETS  OF  WOMAN’S  LIFE. 

A bade  at  rest  on  mother's  breast, 

Too  young  to  smile  or  weep, 

Conscious  of  naught  but  mother’s  love — 
So  sweet  is  infant’s  sleep. 

A child  at  piny  in  meadows  green, 
Plucking  the  fragrant  flowers, 

Chasing  the  briglit-wing’d  butterflies— 

So  sweet  are  childhood’s  hours. 

A maiden  fair  as  early  dawn, 

Radiant  with  every  grace, 

Gladd’ning  the  eye  that  looks  on  her — 
So  sweet  is  beauty’s  face. 

A softly  blushing,  downcast  look, 

Murmur  of  startled  dove, 

Answering  another’s  tender  words — 

So  sweet  is  maiden’s  love. 

A white-robed  virgin  kneeling  low,- 
Before  God’s  altar  bows, 

Forever  join’d  two  hearts  and  hands— 

So  sweet  are  marriage  vows. 

A youthful  mother  bending  o’er 
Her  first-born  beauteous  boy, 

Forever  hers  till  death  shall  part — 

So  sweet  a mother’s  joy. 

A matron  in  life’s  autumn-time, 

With  young  life  clustered  o’er, 

Her  children’s  children  clasp  her  knees — 
So  rich  is  autumn’s  store. 

An  aged  form,  whose  dimming  eyes 
Foretell  departing  breath, 

Are  closed  by  grateful,  loving  hands — 

So  sweet  is  peaceful  death. 

Six  feet  of  grass-grown  flow’ry  sod 
On  earth’s  kind  shelt’ring  breast, 
Forever  freed  from  grief  and  pain — 

So  sweet  eternal  rest. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  Year  138C>, 
by  Harper  <fc  Brother*,  in  the  (hoi  k’-  < itttce  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  the  prettiest  work  possible  to  sow  those 
seeds.  First  of  all,  Sam  went  over  the  lists  care- 
fully, studying  Mr.  Vick's  Catalogue,  and  laying 
aside  all  those  seeds  which  were  perfectly  hardy, 
and  therefore  might  be  sowed  iu  the  open  ground. 
A.  lew  of  the  half-hardy  kinds'  must  also  wait,  be- 
cause they  would  not  bear  transplanting ; while  two 
or  three  hardy  ones  must  be  sowed  iu  pots,  because, 
unless  transplanted,  they  would  not  conic  to  their 
full  double  perfection. 

The  next  thing  was  to  choose  out  flower-pots — to 
find  how  mauy  would  go  in  each  little  green-house 
Jjox — or  rather,  how  many  mast  go,  to  hold  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  seeds,  and  then  to  pick  them  out  of 
such  a size  as  the  box  would  hold.  Then  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  over  the  little  round  hole,  Sam  laid 
a bit  of  a broken  flower-pot,  and  over  that  several 
more  bits.  That  was  for  “ drainage,”  h®  told  the 
children ; the  first  bit  to  keep  the  earth  from  run- 
ning all  away  through  the  hole,  and  the  rest  to 
prevent  its  ever  getting  sodden  and  clogged  beneath 
tbs  plants.  Then  the  pots  must  all  be  tilled  with 
the  prepared  earth — uot  quite  full,  but  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  top ; and  here  the  new  trowels 
came  in  play.  It  was  charming  work  to  take  up 
a trovvelful  of  the  ear.h  and  pour  it  carefully  into 
a flower-pot!  and  Sam  showed  the  children  how 
to  shake  it  down,  and  pick  off  all  the  lumps  from 
the  surface,  so  as  to  leave  a smooth,  soft,  even  place 
for  the  seeds.  But  to  put  them  in,  and  cover  them, 
and  press  down  the  earth  again,  was  really  a work 
of  art.  For  the  seeds  were  of  such  different  sizes ! 
Here  were  Clover’s  hyacinth  beans,  large,  stout 
things,  that  looked  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  here  was  the  petunia  seed,  so  small 
and  tine  that  it  seemed  as  if  a puff  of  wind  might 
blow  it  all  away.  Lily’s  canua  seeds,  too,  must  lie 
soaked  in  hot  water;  and  every  tiling  must  have  a 
label ; so,  altogether,  it  was  quite  a complicated 
affair. 

“Mr.  Vick  says,”  remarked  Sam,  “that  about 
as  good  a rule  as  can  be  given  for  planting  seeds  is 
to  cover  them  twice  the  depth  of  their  own  diame- 
ter." 

“ But  what’s  tljeir  diameter?”  said  Prim. 

“The  distance  straight  through  the  seed,  from 
me  side  to  the  other.” 

“ Dear  me!  but  we  can’t  measure,”  said  Lily. 

“No,  you  must  look  w ell  at  the  Aed  and  guess — 
measure  by  eye.’’ 

“I  could  measure  these,”  said  Clover,  handling 
her  hyacinth  beans;  “but  some  of  the  seeds  are  so 
very  little,  Sam !’’ 


few  of  your  petnnia  seeds  on  the  earth.  Now  if 
they  were  larger  we  would  scatter  or  sift  some  earth 
over  them  ; but  as  they  are  so  very  small  you  can 
take  your  band,  or  the  bottom  of  this  other  flower- 
pot, and  press  the  earth  and  seeds  gently  down*  to- 
gether. There ! — that  will  cover  them  sufficiently.  ” 

“Where  shall  I stick  my  label?— in  the  ixiitl- 
dle  ?”  said  Lily; 

“ Why  no  \ yoh  would  poke  down  ever  so  many 
Seeds  with  it.  Stick  it  in  close  at  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  next  time  put  it  in  before  you  sow  the 
seeds.  But  stay,  have  you  wrilten  on  it?" 

“ Yes.  Oh,  I guess  it  will  do.”  said  Lily,  yield- 
ing the  label  with  an  unwilling  hand.  Sam  looked 
at  it  and  shook  his  bead.  Lily  had  written  first  a 
very  large  P,  which  took  up  so  much  of  the  liitle 
slip  of  wood  that  the  following  letters  were  quite 
inattor  of  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  she  could  get  no 
further  than  the  second  syllable. 

“ How  are  you  going  to  know  that  from  pinks  ?” 
said  Sain,  whittling  the  letters  off  with  his  knife. 
“ Don't  try  to  write  tod  much  on  a little  label  like 
this.  If  I were  you  I would  put  only  numbers— 
write  No.  1 on  this  label,  and  then  No.  1 on  the  bag 
of  petunia  seed." 

“ What  an  excellent  plan !”  said  Clover.  “ But 
wouldn’t  ink  be  better?” 

“ Ink  would  run  on  this  soft  wood.  No,  the  pen- 
cil-marks will  Ust  long  enough,  if  they’re  made  on 
a smooth  surface ; but  if  you  wanted  them  never  to 
wear  out,  then  the  way  is  to  brush  over  the  label 
with  a little  white  lead,  such  as  painters  use,  and 
write  on  it  while  it  is  wet  with  this  same  pencil; 
and  then  you  would  have  an  indelible  label.” 

So  the  planting  went  on  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess; and  the  little  paper  bags  grew  empty,  and 
the  green-house  boxes  grew  full  of  pots ; and  the 
children  were  brimming  with  a delight  that  could 
hardly  even  talk  iu  its  rapt  excitement. 

“ Why  should  I sow  only  part  of  my  pinks  here  ?" 
inquired  Lily,  in  answer  to  some  counsel  of  Sam’s. 

“ Because,  if  these  should  not  do  well,  you  would 
have  some  seed  left  to  try  again,”  replied  Sam. 

“Then  I’d  better  save  some  of  all  the  kinds,” 
said  Lily.  “What  a pity!  I’ve  put  every  one  of 
my  canna  seeds  in  the  hot  water ! Will  it  do  to 
take  some  of  them  out  ?” 

“ Not  after  they  have  once  been  in/’  said  Sam. 
“But  cannas  are  worth  nothing  — will  make  no 
show — unless  they  are  planted  early,  so  it  was  best 
to  sow  them  all  at  once.” 

“ How  many  things  there  are  to  think  of  in  gar- 
dening!’’  said  Clover;  covering  her  zinnia  seeds  with 
a light  hand.  “ Sam,  I’m  afraid  our  boxes  won’t 
be  very  warm  out  here." 

“ No,  indeed.  Perhaps  mamma  will  admit  them 
to  the  bow-window.” 

“ I’ll  run  in  this  minute  and  ask  her !”  cried  Prim. 
Which  she  did;  and  of  course  mamma  said  yes. 

So  when  all  the  seeds  were  planted — all  that 
were  to  be  planted  then — Sam  carried  the  boxes 
iuto  the  house  and  set  them  on  a kitchen  table  that 
was  already  placed  in  the  bow- winch) Vv.  Aud  very 
pretty  they  looked,  With  the  little  red  pots  full  of 
brown  earth,  and  tbe  neat  labels,  and  the  clean 
bright  panes  of  glass  sloping  down  over  all.  The 
sufi  darted  in  to  look  at  them,  and  the  three  chil- 
dren stood  bending  over  them  in  a half-bewitched 
state. 

“ Must  we  keep  these  panes  of  glass  tight  shut  all 
tbe  time  ?”  said  Clover. 

“ Yes,  in  cool  weather.  Sometimes  at  mid-day, 
if  it  gets  very  warm,  you  can  raise  one  of  them  a 
little,  or  slip  it  aside,  just  to  let  in  air.” 

Lily  lifted  one  of  the  panes  and  thrust  in  her 
finger. 

“Ob,  Sam,  it's  real  warm  in  there  now,”  she 
said.  * 

“So  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  hardly  be  too  warm 
before  the  seeds  come  up.” 

“Will  they  come  up  to-morrow,  Sam?-’  said  lit- 
tle Primrose. 

“ To-morrow ! Have  you  any  idea  of  the  work 
that  must  be  done  down  in  that  brown  earth  before 
your  seeds  come  up  ?” 

“Oh,  Sam,  that  is  just  what  I want  to  know,” 
cried  Clover.  “1  think  there  never  was  any  tiling 
quite  so  beautiful  as  our  boxes  and  seeds.  I’d  like 
to  study  them  all  day.” 

“Well,  you  can  study  them  from  a new  point  of 
view  now,”  said  Sam,  laughing,  “for  there  comes 
Maria  Jarvis.  She’ll  give  you  lessons!”  And  Sam 
marched  off  out  of  the  room,  while  Lily  rushed  to 
the  door  to  welcome  her  friend,  and  Clover  and 
Primrose  followed  more  slowly.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  they  would  rather  have  watched  their  boxes 
just  then. 

“How  clo  you  do?”Baid  Maria  Jarvis,  making 
great  efforts  to  arrange  her  short  hoop  to  her  satis- 
faction. “Mamma  had  business  to  do  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  so  I thought  I would  drive  on  and  see 
your  place.  I suppose  you  haven’t  done  much  to 
it  yet.” 

“ Sam  has  dug  up  part  of  my  garden,”  said  Lily, 
innocently. 

“ Oh,  is  Sam  your  gardener  ?”  said  Maria.  “ Our 
gardener  is  named  William.  He’s  tbe  head  gar- 
dener, you  know ; and  then  there’s  Patrick  and 
Michael  besides.  % William’s  the  best  gardener  in 
ttie  country,  I suppose.  A great  many  people  call 
him  Mr.  Stubbs.” 

“ Lily  was  talking  of  our  gardens,  not  of  papa’s,” 
said  Clover;  for  Lily  was  quite  breathless,  and  had 
no  words  ready.  “ And  iu  our  gardens  my  brother 
Sam  is  head  gardener,  and  we’re  to  be  Patrick  and 
Michael  ourselves.  Don’t  you  have  a garden  all 
for  yourself  too?” 


“ Well,  those  smallest  of  all  you  don’t  cover  at 
all,”  said  her  brother;  “or,  at  least,  only  in  this 
way : See ! you  make  the  earth  just  as  smooth  and 
soft  and  even  as  you  can  all  over  tbe  top,  and  then 
you  sprinkle  the  seeds  very  thinly  on  it — so.” 

• W hy  don’t  you  sprinkle  them  thick  ?”  said 
Lily. 

“ Because  if  the  plants  come  up  too  thick  they 
will  be  crowded  anflwtth-" “and  then 


you  would  have  tdr  tliifi1  *thflifr  bht,Lafid  so  throw 


“ Ob  yes,  but  William  takes  care  of  it,”  sanita- 
ria. “ I couldn’t,  you  know,  it’s  such  dirty  work. 
My!  I don’t  know  how  many  frocks  I should  want 
if  I did  any  thing  but  walk  in  the  garden.  I've 
just  had  ten  new  ones  made  for  the  summer,  and 
mamma  said  it  was  such  a plague  to  arrange  to  have 
’em  all  different,  the  trimmings  and  all — I guess  she 
wouldn’t  want  to  get  any  more.  But  Miss  Sim- 
mons (that’s  our  dress-maker  in  town),  she’s  really 
very  clever  young  person,  mamma  says;  and 
mamma  was  quite  woru  out  with  the  triiu- 
and  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  my  pink 


foulard,  Miss  Simmons  went  about  and  about  all 
over  town  till  she  found  some  rose-bugs.  Just  the 
thing  for  a pink  dress,  you  know ; and  she  put  rose- 
bugs  here— and  here— and  here— all  ovet  it.  Muhi- 
ma  was  delighted.  I’ll  show  it  tti  yttu  tile  tiexi 
time  yoli  cofite.  Wnat’s  your  best  dress?” 

“ White  muslin,”  said  Clover. 

“ White  muslin’s  very  nice  if  it’s  trimmed  all 
round  the  bottom  with  colored  ribbon,” s^id  Maria. 
“ I've  got  two  made  so,  a pink  and  a green;  and 
I've  got  another  embroidered  all  over  with  blue 
spots.” 

“ What  flowers  are  you  going  to  have  in  your 
garden,  Maria  ?”  said  Clover,  trying  to  get  upon 
some  subject  where  Lily  and  she  would  feel  at 
home. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know;  just  what  William  puts 
there,”  said  Maria.  “ lie  always  has  something 
new  every  spring,  papa  says.” 

“ I shall  have  pinks  in  mine,”  said  Lily. 

“Pinks  are  very  old-fashioned, ” answered  Maria. 
“ So  William  says.  I suppose  you’ll  have  fuschias; 
of  course.”  , . 

“No,  I guess  not,” said  Clover;  uice  shali  not. 
I don’t  know  what  papa  tnay  do.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  must  have  fuschias,”  said  Maria. 
“ And  then  in  the  green-house  you  must  have  glox- 
inias and  air-plants — things  that  won’t  grow  in  ev- 
ery village  window,  as  papa  says.” 

“ But  we  haven’t  any  green-house,”  said  Clover. 

“ Oh,  but  of  course  you’ll  build  one,”  said  Maria. 
“ Sarah  bad  the  most  beautiful  present  the  other 
day! — from  the  gentleman  she’s  engaged  to,  the 
same  one  that  gave  her  the  bracelet.  It’s  a butter- 
fly for  her  hair.” 

“I  shouldn’t  like  a butterfly  on  my  hair,”  said 
Primrose,  decidedly. 

“Not  a real  one,  you  little  goose,”  said  Maria. 
“It's  all  gold  and  enamel,  and  ruby  eyes,  and  dia- 
mond spots.  And  it  clasps  into  her  hair,  so — just 
like  a brooch.  It’s  the  sweetest  thing ! So  suita- 
ble for  summer,  mamma  said/’ 

“Well,  won’t  you  come  and  see  what  we  have 
for  a green-house  ?”  said  Clover,  leading  the  Wav  to 
the  bow-window.  “ Sam  made  us  these  boxes  nim- 
self,  and  we’v'e  jusl  been  planting  our  seeds.  And 
mamma  is  going  to  tell  us  how  they  grow." 

“ How  they  grow !”  said  Maria.  “Well,  you  are 
the  strangest  girl ! It  must  be  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  take  care  of  such  little  boxes,  I should  think. 
And  papa  says  a few  flowers  aren’t  worth  much. 
Quantity,  quantity — and  what  other  people  don't 
have — that’s  what  papa  likes.  But  I hope  you’ll 
enjoy  them,  I’m  sure.  Good-bv,  I’ve  had  a de- 
lightful time,  and  I’ll  show  you  all  my  flowers  w hen 
you  come,  aud  Sarah’s  butterfly.  Good-by !” 

And  away  whirled  the  carriage,  after  which  Clover 
and  Lily  stood  gazing  with  bewildered  eyes. 


QUITE  UNEXPECTED. 


I.— A “ 8USTJCIOUS  CHARACTER.” 

Amos  Wynne  was  simply  a tenant  farmer,  cul- 
tivating so  much  as  was  cultivable  of  some  five 
hundred  acres  which  bis  father  had  farmed  before 
him,  aud  his  grandfather  before  his  father.  If  it 
had  befen  & tirst-rate  farm  it  would  hardly  have  re- 
quired three  generations  of  diggers  and  delvers  to 
work  at  it  without,  gaining  enough  to  leave  it  and 
go  to  something  better  than  tenant  farming. 

Amos  had  grown  up  steady  and  industrious ; had 
married  a good  wife,  though  a poor  one ; after  his 
father’s  death  he  had  managed  tlie  farm  prudently ; 
and,  being  a man  of  considerable  natural  shrewd- 
ness, had  actually  saved  money  and  was  looking 
forw'ard  to  establishing  his  children  in  life  a little 
more  advantageously  than  he  and  his  brothers  had 
had  to  start.  But  unhappily  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  been  out  in  the  disastrous  ’45  of  this  cen- 
tury. Intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  doubling  in 
a year  or  two  the  savings  of  twenty  years,  his  head 
had  been  turned  along  with  many  a wiser  head. 
He  had  let  the  glozing  tongue  of  a neighbor  per- 
suade him  to  buy  railway  shares  at  a great  premium, 
he  had  seen  them  go  up  to  a greater  premiuhi,  and 
had  waited  for  a greater  still.  Then  when  the  crash 
came  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  were  caught  and 
had  lost  actually  all  his  savings.  Just  now,  too,  a 
new  misfortune  had  befallen  him  which  he  would 
have  thought  little  of  a year  ago,  but  which  was 
grievous  to  him  in  his  straitened  circumstances. 
The  murrain  had  been  among  his  cattle  and  taken 
six  of  the  finest  beasts.  As  he  walked  in  his  rick- 
yard,  therefore,  he  reckoned  up  for  the  twentieth 
time  the  probable,  possible,  and  I doubt  also  impos- 
sible proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  ricks,  and  thought 
sadly  of  the  small  surplus  that  would  be  left  him 
after  payment  of  his  rent. 

Winding  down  from  the  hill-fields  behind  the 
house,  he  saw  standing  before  him  one  whom  he  at 
once  put  down  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  “ suspi- 
cious characters.”  He  was  on  the  foot-path,  it  is 
true,  and  so  could  not  be  ordered  off.  A stout, 
strongly-built  man  of  some  sixty  or  thereabouts,  he 
had  the  true  vagabond  air  aud  carriage,  with  the 
evidently  exuberant  health  and  activity  which  are 
so  often  denied  to  people  who  are  not  of  the  vaga- 
bond family.  He  was  clean  though,  and  seemed  to 
take  some  careof  his  plentiful  gray  beard  and  whisk- 
ers, which  contrasted  well  with  his  darklv-bronzad 
skin — a skin  that  had  got  its  coloring  plainly  under 
foreign  suus. 

He  came  up  to  the  farmer  and  addressed  him, 
speaking  with  much  gesticulation,  aud  flourishing 
his  staff  to  such  au  extent  that  Amos  involuntarily 
raised  his  bunds  to  protect  his  ears.  He  had  a 
marked  impediment  in  his  speech,  spoke  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent,  and  was  evidently  quite  igno- 
rant of  his  locality.  Conversation,  therefore,  was 
by  no  means  easy.  Amos  gathered  at  last  that  he 
wanted  to  be  directed  on  his  way  to  Rudyard  aud 
to  be  told  the  distance.  Tho  way  was  straight 
enough,  the  distance  was  six  miles,  and  as  it  was 
already  growing  dark  and  not  over  good  road,  he 
recommended  him  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible. 
The  poor  man  unfortunately  had  stumbled, | only  r 
hundred  yards  or  so  back,  and  sprained-ils'-lanllle 


so  before  going  on  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  ricks,  pulled  off  his  boot  and  stocking  to  look  at 
and  rub  the  sprain ; and  having  done  so,  found  ull 
his  efforts  to  g.et  oil  His  boot  and  walk  again  fruit- 
less. Certainly  Arhos  Wynne  had  to  confess  that 
he  tried  his  best  to  walk  and  go  about  his  business, 
spite  of  the  evident  torture  it  was  to  him.  It  w as 
plain,  indeed,  that  he  was  as  unwilling  to  ask  a 
night’s  lodging  as  Amos  was  to  offer  it.  The  re- 
quest had  to  bo  made  at  la-t,  however,  and  could  bo 
no  less  than  granted.  Leading  the  way  into  his 
house,  the  stranger  followed  him.  The  refinements 
of  drawing-room  and  dining-room  were  unknown  in 
Amos  Wynne’s  simple  homestead.  There  was  a 
large  kitchen,  well  hung  with  bacon,  where  the 
servants  were  sitting  at  their  evening  meal.  And 
there  was  a parlor  or  “house-room,”  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  spent  their  leisure  hours.  “Come  in 
and  sit  down,”  said  Amos,  leading  him  into  the 
kitchen  at  the  back-door,  and  at  once  going  forward 
himself  to  tell  his  wife  in  the  other  room  of  the  un- 
expected guest.  The  stranger  followed  close  uppii 
his  heels,  entered  this  other  room  with  him,  carry- 
ing the  impracticable  boot  iu  one  hand,  and  limp- 
ing painfully.  It  was  evident  he  had  not  under- 
stood liis  invitation  to  be  to  sit  with  the  servants, 
and  though  a little  taken  aback,  as  Amos  was,  there 
was  something  in  the  man’s  graceful  bow,  and  in 
the  quiet  self-possession  with  which  he  saluted  all 
in  the  room,  that  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a serv- 
ants’ kitchen  not  being  perhaps  his  proper  place,  at 
his  having  perhaps  looked  on  better  days,  and  even 
sat  at  good  men’s  feasts  as  host  instead  of  guest. 
“ Would  you,  madam,  give  me  a slipper  ?”  he  asked, 
seating  himself  on  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  by  the 
fire,  and  taking  a child  on  his  knee  as  if  he  had 
known  the  family  all  his  life.  • 

Tea  was  brought  in,  and  he  drew  up  to  table  and 
evidently  enjoyed  his  meal,  not  omitting  to  be  so 
attentive  to  the  two  daughters  as  to  win  the  good 
opinion  of  those  young  ladies,  and  make  their  broth- 
ers and  young  Dennis,  the  favored  lover  of  one 
of  thettt,  a little  sensible  of  their  own  remissness. 
Thefi,  .as  the  fcvehing  wore  oti,  Aiiibs  nktiirally 
wanted  his  pipe,  and  asked  his  guest  to  join  him. 
Whereupon  out  came  from  the  stranger’s  pocket 
the  blackest  and  best  of  meerschaums  and  a pouch 
of  tobacco,  which  Amos  was  forced  to  confess  was 
the  finest  of  any  thing  he  had  ever  smoked  in  his- 
life.  And  as  smoking  by  the  fire  is  of  itself  dry 
work,  in  due  time  the  little  black  bottle  of  whisky 
was  produced,  and  two  modest  tumblers  were  mixed, 
and  Amos  actually  found  that  he  was  admitting  this 
stranger,  whose  name  he  did  not  know,  into  a great 
deal  of  his  confidence.  It  hardly  occurred  to  him 
that  lie  was  being  questioned  at  all;  but  little  by 
little  he  had  told  him  whose  farm  this  was ; #hovt 
old  Sir  Evelyn  Rudyard  had  died  a mouth  ago,  ami 
the  new  heir  was  a cousin  who  had  lived  abroad  all 
his  life  and, never  eVeb  seeh,  the  vast  estates  which 
had  now  fallen  to  him  by  tne  death  of  a childlesi 
old  man ; how  desolate  the  old  Hall  at  Rudyard  had 
been  this  Christmas-time;  and  how  the  poor  had 
missed  their  annual  coals  and  good  cheer.  . Then, 
with  a touch  of  bitterness,  he  had  hinted  at  his  owh 
losses ; at  tbe  difficulty  he  liad  in  making  both  ends 
meet ; at  the  determination  he  had  come  to  that  he 
would,  the  very  next  rent-day,  up  and  speak  bold- 
ly to  old  Sir  Evelyn,  and  ask  him  for  a reduction 
of  his  rent;  and  how,  now  the  old  landlord  was 
dead,  he  felt  it  would  be  hopeless  to  ask  a favor 
from  a new  one  yet  a while,  and  he  would  have  to 
struggle  on.  To  all  of  which  the  stranger  listened 
carefully,  speaking  words  of  cheer  now  aud  then, 
as  one  who  had  himself  known  trouble. 

But  the  younger  people  were  inclined  to  merrier 
ways  of  spending  the  evening.  Harry  Dennis  had 
brought  his  violin,  and  was  in  great  perplexity 
about  it.  He  was  the  only  one  who  could  play 
upon  it,  and  it  was  clear  he  could  hbt  dance  too ; 
so  Bertha  had  to  dance  with  her  brother,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  nobody. 

“ Let  me  try  it,”  said  the  strange  guest ; and 
then,  shade  of  Paganini ! how  he  did  fiddle ! Tha 
twinkle  of  his  elbOw  and  the  flash  of  his  fiddle-stick 
were  nothing  short  of  marvelouB.  There  was  not 
a dance,  hew  or  oM,  but  he  knew  the  measure  of 
it;  and  yoh  could  see  by  the  involuntary  motion 
of  his  knees  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  sprained 
ankle,  his  sixty  years  would  not  have  kept  him 
from  standing  up  with  the  youngest. 

At  last  came  the  hour  for  retiring— -and  that,  too* 
no  late  hour,  for  the  servants  had  to  be  tip  betimes. 
In  they  came,  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
took  their  chairs  round  tbe  room  with  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  big  family  Bible  was  opened ; 
and  Amos,  all  seriousness  and  gravity,  laying  aside 
the  evening’s  mirth,  read  out  the  sacred  message. 
It  happened  that  he  had  come  that  evening  to  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  and  to  that 
final  judgment  where  the  great  King  blesses  them 
who  have  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  nnd 
received  the  stranger,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing 
they  have  done  it  unto  Ilim. 


IL— “RAGGED  AND  TOUGH.” 

A night’s  rest  did  the  sprained  ankle  a world  of 
good.  Early  in  tbe  morning  the  stranger  was  up 
and  prepared  to  leave.  But  as  the  Wynnes  were 
early  risers  too,  and  already  about  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast,  and  as  he  had  made  himself  quite  popu- 
lar the  night  before,  he  was  urged  to  stay,  and,  with 
slight  urging,  staid.  After  breakfast,  too,  instead 
of  going  on  his  way  at  once  to  Rudyard,  he,  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  have  no  plans,  or  to  change 
them  from  hour  to  hour,  took  all  at  once  the  bold 
resolve  to  walk  off  the  stiffness  of  liis  ankle  by  no 
less  an  undertaking  than  the  ascent  of  the  Wrekin. 
It  lay  full  in  sight  from  the  window;  and  to  him, 
whose  eyes — and  feet  too,  indeed — had  often  rested 
on  the  peaks  of  Switzerland,  it  looked  a modest 
hillock  enough.  And  what  were  its  two  or  three 
patches  of  snow  compared  with  the  eternal  gla- 
ciers? Till  now  he  had  never  seen  this  niueh- 
talked-of  Wrekin.  It  was  all  one  to  him  whether 
he  0Wijta«d  ppjih's^ij^ight  or  earlier.  No  one 
expec  rim,"  he  said,  rather  wearily,  or  would 
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the  Wrekin  as  any  where  else ; so  up  the  Wrekin  of  meat  for  his  supper,  two  penn’orth  of  ale  to  drink 

he  would  go,  lame  or  not  lame.  afar  it,  and  a penn’orth  of  tobacco  to  smoke.  His 

Then  two  of  the  young  men— Gregory  Wynne  breakfast  cost  him  twopence  when  he  had  any. 

and  Harry  Dennis— somewhat  ashamed,  it  may  be,  Sometimes  he  gave  his  sifter  a penny  or  two  when 

of  having  spoken  of  the  ascent  of  the  Shrop'shiro  lie  saw  her  walking  about  in  the  cold ; and  some- 

hill  this  winter’s  morning  as  an  immense  under-  times  she  gave  him  a penny  or  two  when  she  had 

taking  to  an  old  man  who  made  so  light  of  it,  said  any. 

that  they  too  would  go ; and  off  the  three  started  “ Did  he  never  take  his  money  home  to  his  mo- 
on their  walk.  Near  as  it  had  seemed,  it  was  close  thcr  ?”  Harry  Dennis  asked, 
upon  two  hours— the  paths  being  slippery— before  “No;  she  would' drink  it  all.” 

they  reached  the  top  and  sat  down  upon  the  little  “Nor  to  his  father?” 

mound  that  marks  the  summit  to  enjoy  the  reward  “No;  he  would  drink  it  faster  than  she  would, 
of  their  labors.  and  I would  sooner  drink  it  myself.”  / 

On  that  day  there  was  a meagre  prospect.  In-  “ What,  do  you  drink  too?” 
deed,  for  a while  the  three  pedestrians  thought  “ Yes,  when  I have  any  money  to  spare.  Eh!  I 
themselves  alone  on  the  hill.  Not  another  human  was  drunk  on  Saturday  night.” 
being  was  there  to  be  seen.  For  surely  that  dirty  When  he  had  not  drunk  all  his  money  he  hid  it 
little  heap  of  animated  rags,  that  moved  from  time  under  a stone  before  going  in  to  bis  mother,  and 

to  time  in  and  out  of  sight  among  the  bushes  and  took  it  up  again  in  the  morning,  if  he  happened  to 

behind  the  rocks,  could  hardly  be  a human  being,  be  there  first ; but  his  mother  often  found  out  where 
Nor  did  they  quite  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  he  put  it. 

one  till  Gregory  Wynne,  following  it  up,  brought  it  Then  turning  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
out  from  its  hiding-place,  and  revealed  it  as  a boy.  clothing,  young  Wynne  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
He  was  a little  imp  of  barely  three  feet  high,  the  advantages  of  spending  his  spare  money  in  new 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  the  remains  of  what  had  clothes  instead  of  drink.  “ If  you  put  away  two- 
once  been  a cap,  but  now  more  nearly  resembled  a pence  a day  for  a week  that  will  be  a shilling,  and 
coronet,  there  being  but  little  of  it  left  save  the  you  can  buy  a new  cap,”  a proposition  which  was 
rim.  His  hair  stood  up  through  the  middle  of  it,  readily  admitted  and  approved.  “Then,  if  you 
not  unlike  a bunch  of  shabby  plumes.  The  amal-  put  away  twopence  a day  for  another  week,  you 
gamated  garment,  which  did  what  it  could  toward  can  buy  a pair  of  second-hand  boots.” 
covering  the  upper  half  of  his  body,  had  once  been  “ Where?”  interrupted  he,  jumping  quickly  to 
in  two  pieces — jacket  and  waistcoat.  It  had,  at  his  feet. 

some  advanced  period  of  its  history,  been  made  into  “Well,  at  any  rate  you  could  in  a fortnight,” 
one.  But  how  many  pieces  it  would  have  been  in  said  Gregory,  puzzled  to  answer, 
now,  if  incautiously  taken  off,  it  would  have  been  “ Ah,  yes,  but  you  said  iu  a week,”  he  retorted, 
hard  to  say.  There  was  a greater  proportion  of  leg  being  evidentlv  much  better  informed  as  to  the 
visible  than  would  have  been  reckoned  decorous  price  of  secoud-hand  boots  than  his  instructor, 
even  by  a Highlander.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  He  bad  once  been  to  school  for  two  days,  but  left 
two  or  three  pieces  of  string  judiciously  tied  tight  because  Swiddy  Dick  kicked  him  on  the  shins.  It 
round  each  leg,  above  and  below  the  knee,  the  was  a Sunday-school,  but  he  didn’t  remember  that 
trowsers  and  their  wearer  must  have  altogether  they  taught  him  any  thing.  He  knew  this  hill  was 
parted  company.  His  boots  showed  a novel  prin-  called  the  Wrekin,  and  he  knew  that  was  Welling- 
ciple  of  construction — or,  at  any  rate,  of  adaptation  ton.  He  didn’t  know  where  England  was,  or  what 
— which  might  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  the  a queen  was.  He  didn’t  know  who  made  the  sun, 
father  of  a family  of  growing  boys.  The  soles  and  but  suspected  it  was  not  Harrv  Dennis, 
upper  leathers  having  long  parted  company,  the  They  had  sat  longer  than  the  old  man  meant  to 
way  of  getting  into  them  appeared  to  be,  first,  to  8jt)  and  as  he  had  already  said  good-by  to  thorn  at 
place  the  foot  firmly  on  the  sole,  then  put  the  upper  the  farm,  he  resolved  that  he  would  go  straight 
leather  (which  was  open  at  the  side)  over  it,  and  from  the  Wrekin  top  to  Rudvard.  By  doing  so  he 
tie  the  two  together  with  a stout  piece  of  string,  perceived  that  he  would  cut  off  au  angle  of  about  a 
The  more  obvious  objections  to  this  fashion,  for  mue)  which  he  would  have  had  to  traverse  had  he 
winter  wear,  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  the  gone  by  way  of  the  farm.  But  he  remembered 
exposure  of  the  toes  at  one  end  of  the  structure  suddenly  that  he  had  left  something  in  his  bed- 
end  the  heel  at  the  other.  At  any  rate,  by  a copi-  room— a pocket-knife  and  some  keys,  I think— 
ous  use  of  string,  evidently  a primary  article  in  his  which  he  could  not  well  dispense  with.  From 
toilet,  this  small  creature  did  entitle  himself  to  bo  where  they  sat  the  farm-house  lay  full  iu  view,  and 
considered  a clothed  human  being.  bevond  it  a mile  or  so  could  be  seen  the  point  of 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  asked  the  elder  stranger.  junction  of  its  bv-road  with  the  road  along  which 

“Jack  Richardson;  but  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop  the  stranger  would  have  to  travel  on  His  directer 

they  call  me  ‘ Ragged  and  Tough.’  What’s  yours  ?”  way.  He  pointed  out  these  places  to  the  urchin, 

replied  the  boy.  Ragged  and  Tough,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  run 

“ Mine,”  said  the  old  man,  “ is  Peter.  How  old  round  by  the  farm-house,  get  these  things,  and 
are  you?”  meet  him  with  them  at  the  corner  for  the  reward 

“Eight  last  Michaelmas.  What  else  besides  of  threepence,  a commission  which  that  young  Mer- 
Feter?  and  how  old  are  you?”  cury  willingly  enough  undertook,  on  being  fur- 

“ Peter  Lameleg;  sixty-two,”  said  the  old  man.  nished  with  a scrawl  from  Gregory  to  produce  as 
Harry  Dennis  was  smoking  — we  are  almost  his  credentials,  and  asking  them  also  to  give  him 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  so  early  in  the  morning,  but  something  to  eat 

it  was  au  exceptional  case  with  him.  Said  the  uBut  ^ you  to  bring  me  them  when 

youngster,  “ I’ll  give  you  a penny  for  your  cigar.  you  bave  got  them?"  asked  their  owner. 

Harry  explained  that  it  had  cost  him  three-  The  lad  seemed  to  undai stand  at  once  that  it  was 
pence,  so  he  could  not  part  with  it  at  that  rate,  bis  honesty  that  was  in  question.  “A  man  gave 
Moreover,  ho  had  not  got  another.  me  half  a crown  once  fox  a penny,  and  I took  it 

“ I’ll  give  you  threepence  for  it,”  said  the  child,  him  back.  Keep  my  money  till  I bring  them,”  be 
producing  the  money.  But  it  appearing  that  busi-  said,  and,  tossing  his  coppers  at  their  feet,  started 
ness  could  not  be  transacted  at  that  or  any  other  off  at  a run,  aud  was  lost  beneath  the  shoulder  of 
rate,  he  had  to  be  content  with  a promise  of  the  re-  the  hill.  They  saw  him  here  aud  there  in  the  fields 
version  of  the  end  of  the  cigar  when  done  with — had  as  he  drew  an  ay.  from  the  base  beneath  them,  and 
to  be  content,  or  at  least  to  seem  so.  watched  him  pursuing  Iris  way  steadily  from  stile 

By -and -by  Mr.  Lameleg,  encouraged  by  the  to  stile,  till  at  the  last,  with  the  help  of  a glass 
younger  man's  example,  was  seduced  into  lighting  which  one  of  the  young  men  carried,  they  saw  him, 
his  pipe;  and  having  done  so,  laid  his  tobacco-pouch  a mere  speck,  mike  his  way  within  the  gates  and 
for  a moment  on  the  rock  beside  him.  Iu  an  in-  disappear.  Then  they  rose  aud  went  down  hill 
staut,  and  with  a scream  of  exultation,  it  was  leisurely  on  the  directer  road  to  Kudyard,  the  young 
pounced  upon  by  Ragged  and  Tough,  and  he  was  men  going  with  their  companion  part  of  the  way. 
bounding  wiih  it  down  the  rocks,  where  no  one  Coming  iu  due  time  to  a cross-road  which  led  to 
with  any  regard  to  the  soundness  of  his  limbs  could  the  Arkull  Farm,  the  young  men  shook  hands  with 
follow  except  at  the  slowest  rate.  They  wero  sit-  their  friend,  whuur  they  parted  from  unwillingly, 
ting  on  the  edge  of  a deep  ravine,  the  opposite  wall  aud  he,  with  many  kind  words  of  thanks  for  the 
of  which  was. distant  only  a few  yards.  hospitality  he  bad  received,  pursued  his  journey 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  these  two  or  alone.  Half  an  hour  brought  him  to  the  corner 
three  lines,  the  lad  had  descended  the  gorge,  had  wwtxo  he  had  expected  to  find  his  young  messenger 
climbed  the  opposite  side,  had  mounted  a tree  in  waiting.  In  this,  however,  be  bad  been  too  san- 
front,  aud  now  grinned  at  them  across  the  chasm,  guine,  and  after  he  had  sat  and  waited  another  half- 
while he  deliberately  produced  a short  black  pipe,  hour,  custiug  meanwhile  very  impatient  glances  to- 
filled  it,  lit  it,  and  immediately  showed,  by  the  ward  the  farm,  he  had,  after  all,  to  make  up  his 
methodical  way  in  which  ho  smoked  it,  that  he  was  mind  to  walk  on  to  the  house  and  seek  him.  It  was 
no  new  hand  at  a pipe.  full  iu  sight,  but  separated  from  him  by  a valley 

He  was  still  within  easy  shaking  distance;  and,  which,  after  the  walk  up  the  Wrekin,  he  would 
as  it  was  clearfy  no  use  threatening  him  or  scar-  rather  not  have  had  to  cross,  especially  as  the  lamed 
ing  him  away,  negotiations  were  opened  with  him  foot  began  to  remind  him  that  it  was  as  yet  hardly 
across  the  chasm.  sound  again. 

“ Now,  my  boy,  bring  it  back,”  said  the  old  man.  As  he  walked  on  with  a rather  visible  limp,  and 

“ Cu cu — come  and  fe — fe — fetch  it,”  he  replied,  still  more  visible  ill-temper,  he  was  suddenly  brought 

mimicking  his  stammer ; “ will  you  thrash  me  if  I to  a stand  by  the  appearance  of  a little  cloud  that 
bring  it?”  overhung  the  house.  Even  while  he  gazed  it  grew 

“ No.”  darker  and  larger,  spreading  itself  in  dense  volumes 

“Will  you  give  me  another  pipe?”  over  all  the  homestead.  Fierce  tongues  of  rtamo 

“Yes.”  shot  np  through  blinding  smoke,  and  sparks  by 

Then  he  deliberately  helped  himself  to  another  thousands  rose  and  were  wafted  by  the  wind  to- 

pipe,  good  measure,  wrapped  it  in  a hit  of  his  jacket  ward  him  from  over  the  valley.  The  gate  opened, 

that  he  tore  off  for  the  purpose,  pocketed  it,  came  and  a man  on  horseback  rode  out  and  galloped  off 

back,  gave  up  the  pouch,  and  sat  down  by  its  own-  to  the  town  as  if  for  his  life. 

er,  trusting  fearlessly  to  the  promise  that  he  was  Mr.  Lameleg  was  lame  no  longer.  He  ran  in  a 
not  to  be  thrashed.  Style  that  would  have  done  credit  to  many  a younger 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  Irish  lad  who  boast-  man,  and  before  many  minutes  had  passed  was  on 

ed  that  he  washed  himself  once  a week  whether  he  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  It  was  iu  the  rick-vard 

needed  it  or  not.  Our  poor  little  Jack,  it  was  clear,  that  the  fire  had  begun,  and  it  was  too  clear  that 

knew  nothing  of  such  sanitary  regulations,  and  cone  but  little  could  be  donate  stay  the  progress  of  the 

fessed,  without  any  hesitation,  that  he  never  washed  flames.  The  ricks  stood  in  two  lows  of  four  each, 

himself  at  all ; which,  indeed,  no  one  could  have  and  the  fire  had  begun  in  the  second  one  of  the  in- 

suspected  him  of  doing.  Being  questioned  as  to  ner  row.  Happily  there  was  not  much  wind,  but 

his  earnings,  he  said  that  in  fine  weather  he  some-  the  little  there  was,  while  it  bore  the  flaun-j  away 

times  got  as  much  as  a shilling  a day,  in  bad  weath-  from  the  bouse  and  the  farm-buildings,  bore  them 

er  hardly  a sixpence— sometimes  nothing.  He  pro-  on  to  the  other  ricks,  aud  already  three  of  the  eight 

duced  eightpence  in  copper,  fivepence  of  it  yestcr-  were  blazing  furiously.  To  save  these,  or  any  por- 

day’s  money,  and  tbreqpSttCe  gainqd-tbip  iporning.  tion  of  them,  was  clearly  hopeless.  Amos  Wynne 

At  night,  he  said,  he  generally  bought  a penn’orth  and  his  family,  and  the  men  who  had  hurried  in 

neighboring  fields,  were  doing  their  best, 


but  working  without  concert,  or  any  common  ob-  smoking-places  the  fire  had  broken  out  after  he  had 

ject.  Indeed,  on  Arnos  himself  the  catastrophe  had  removed.  His  second  hiding-place  had  only  been 

seemed  to  come  so  crushingly,  that  he  was  more  in-  reached  by  the  fire  in  its  expiring  efforts,  and  there 

clined  to  stand  by  in  silent  despair  than  to  struggle  he  had  been  buried  unperceived,  partly  with  straw, 

against  it.  “Robbery,  and  murrain,  and  tire,”  ho  partly  with  manure.  lie  confessed  that  this  burv- 

murmured  to  himself;  “0  God!  who  sendest  me  ing  of  him  awaked  him,  but  at  first  he  durst  not 

the  plagues  of  Job,  send  me  his  patience  too,  and  come  out  for  fear  of  being  whipped,  and  he  lay  still, 

his  happy  deliverance.”  They  had  broken  a hole  not  knowing  what  was  wrong.  Then  afterward, 

through  the  hard-frozen  pond,  and  were  running  to  when  lie  had  tried  to  got  out  he  could  not;  and  he 

and  fro  with  all  the  buckets  that  could  be  got  to-  remembered  no  more  about  it. 
gether,  pouring  their  dribblets  of  water  wherever  They  told  him  of  the  fire  and  of  the  damage  ho 
they  thought  it  could  do  good.  had  done. 

The  stranger’s  coat  and  hat  were  flung  aside  in  an  “You  won’t  thrash  me?”  he  asked,  pitifully, 

instant.  “ Now,  my  men,  to  work  here !”  he  shout-  (The  attention  of  a thrashing  seemed  to  le  the  on!  v 

ed,  in  a voice  that  was  plainly  used  to  command,  attention  he  had  ever  received  from  any  one,  and 

Loose  straw  was  lying  between  all  the  ricks,  and  the  he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  to  escape  with- 

flames  leaped  by  its  aid  from  one  to  the  other  with  out  one  now.)  “ You  can  give  them  my  monev  to 

fearful  rapidity.  He  saw  at  a glance  which  of  the  pay  for  the  stacks,  Mr.  Lameleg,”  he  said,  sudden- 

stacks  were  certainly  lost,  and  which  it  might  be  • ly  remembering  the  eightpence  which  lie’  had  left 

possible  to  save.  To  clear  away  this  loose  straw  in  pledge  for  his  own  honesty.  Poor  Ragged  and 

was  the  first  task.  Ho  did  not  merely  order  what  Tough  appeared  to  be  less  conversant  with  the  value 

was  to  be  done,  but  he  did  more  of  the  work  than  of  corn-stacks  than  with  the  value  of  second-hand 

any  two  other  men.  Then  he  divided  his  forces — boots.  But  having  thus  made  what  pecuniary 

one  half  he  set  to  work  to  pull  down  and  carry  away  amends  he  could,  he  seemed  easier  and  more  hope- 

two  of  the  ricks  that  were  sure  to  take  fire  next  if  ful  of  good  treatment. 

nothing  were  done  to  save  them.  But  as  he  knew  Apparently  reminded  by  the  child’s  last  words, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  half  of  the  old  man  left  him  and  went  in  to  Amos  Wynne, 
them  down,  he  put  the  rest  of  the  men  to  another  “And  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  extent  of 
task.  Close  by  there  was  a large  heap  of  rotting  your  loss?”  he  asked. 

stable  manure.  He  had  it  brought  as  rapidly  as  * “ Four  huudred  pounds,  not  Pes,  I am  sure,”  was 

possible  and  piled  between  the  stacks  on  tiro  and  the  answer;  “and  how  to  replace  it  I know  no 

the  stacks  in  danger,  and  more  especially  as  thick-  more  than  yon  child.” 

ly  as  they  could  against  the  sides  of  those  in  dan-  “ Don’t  despair, ’’said  the  stranger;  “your  friends 
ger.  Then,  as  he  saw  the  flames  gaining  on  them,  will  help  you,  and  perhaps  the  new  landlord  mav 
they  ceased  trying  to  pull  down  the  stacks— having  make  your  tenancy  easier  when  he  sees  how  hard iV 

got  them  perhaps  half  down— and  began  to  spread  you  have  been  pressed.  At  anv  rate  I can  be  of 

tliis  manure  thickly  over  the  top  of  the  parts  of  the  no  more  use  here,  and  strangers  are  onlv  in  lho 

stacks  left  standing.  By  dint  of  hard  labor  they  way  at  such  a time.  I will  have  a wash  und  a 
managed  to  get  these  two  stacks  well  covered,  and  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  thou  I will  go.” 
by  this  time  help  having  come  from  neighboring  “ I shall  be  sorry  if  we  never  soe  you  or  hear  of 
farms,  they  coutrived  also  to  get  the  up-piled  heap  you  again,”  said  Amos. 

in  front  of  the  burning  stacks  well  drenched  with  “Oh,  but  perhaps  you  will!  What  are  you  go. 
water.  In  the  midst  of  all  it  began  to  snow  heavi-  ing  to  do  with  the  child  ?” 

ly,  and  this  helped  them  a little,  forming  a thin  “ Keep  him  till  he  is  better,  or  till  all  is  over 
covering  on  the  manure.  Happily  when  the  flames  with  him.  The  doctor  says  be  will  probably  linger 
reached  them,  as  they  soon  did,  they  found  that  a few  days  at  any  rate.” 

their  ravenous  tongues  no  longer  devoured  all  before  Ia  times  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  national  ca- 
them,  but  were  stopped  by  their  barricade.  When  lamity  every  one  has  his  own  special  point  of  vi  w 
the  parish  engine  arrived  and  began  to  play  upon  fr0m  which  he  looks  on  the  misfortune  that  has 
the  nearest  of  the  flaming  ricks  it  was  seen  that  befallen  him  in  common  with  those  around  him. 

the  worst  was  over.  As  the  old  man  passed  the  bay-window  in  which 

But,  indeed,  that  worst  was  bad  enough  for  poor  Harry  Dennis  and  Bertha  were" standing,  he  heard 

Amos  Wynne.  His  fire  insurance  policy  hud  ex-  Harry  say,  “ I suppose  wo  shall  have  to  put  it  off 

pired  three  weeks  before,  aud  he,  intending  to  re-  again  ?” 

new  it  for  a larger  amount,  had  not  renewed  it  at  “I  suppose  we  must,”  said  Bertha ; “ but  I hope 
all.  Such  a loss  to  him,  coming  at  such  a time,  it  will  not  be  for  long.” 

was  little  short  of  ruin,  and  he  thought  more  weari-  They  were  speaking  quite  openlv,  so  the  stranger 
ly  than  ever  of  the  rent-day  ahead.  While  think-  asked, '“  What  is  that  which  h .s  to  be  put  off?” 
ing  of  what  was  lost,  however,  he  was  not  quite  “ Only  our  marriage,’’  said  Bertha,  very  frankly, 
oblivious  of  what  was  saved,  or  of  him  to  whose  with  a smile  which  was  a good  deal  belied  bv  li*  r 
exertions  he  was  so  much  indebted.  “ I owe  you  eyes.  “ He  was  to  have  come  and  fetched  me  in  a 
much,”  he  said  to  the  old  man;  “pray  come  in  month.” 

and  let  me  thank  you,  and  thauk  the  good  Provi-  “Ah,  well,  vou  are  voung;  it  is  only  waiting 
dence  that  sent  you  here  at  such  a time.”  and  trusting  each  other  a little  longer.” 

’ As  they  went  in  they  overtook  two  of  the  men  And  theu  in  a lialo  while  the  0id  man  shook 
who  had  Come  with  the  tire-engine.  They  wero  hands  with  them  all,  and  went  his  way  onco  more, 
carrying  between  them  the  body  of  a child.  The  raore  sad]v  though  with  more  show  of  mutual  kind- 
poor  rags  that  hung  about  him  were  drenched  with  ne6S  than‘  before, 
water  and  Uttered  with  manure.  The  poor  little 

face  was  blackened  with  smoke  and  ashes.  The  It  wa8  80Ine  two  Uour8  iater.  The  melancholy 
poor  little  limbs  lay  motiouless.  It  was  the  body  of  which  110  oue  geemed  to  havc  partukc.n'. 

of  poor  “ Ragged  and  Tough.  had  L)een  cleared  away.  Amos  Wynne  remembered 

that  there  was  some  letter  about  this  disaster  w hich 

UL— TUB  NEW  LANDLORD.  he  must  needs  write  for  that  night’s  post,  and  the 

This,  then,  was  how  the  old  year  was  to  end  for  inkstand  and  pen  could  not  be  found.  There  is  sel. 

Amos  Wvnne.  It  was  its  last  day,  and  to-morrow  di  m more  than  one  little  bottle  of  ink  in  a country 

came  in  the  new  one.  What  a mockery  it  would  farm-house,  aud  it  is  well  if  its  contents  are  not 

seem  to  wish  him  a Happy  New  Year ! When  he  got  either  as  thick  as  mud  or  watered  out  of  all  their 

into  his  own  house  lie  sat  down,  covered  his  face  blackness.  At  last  it  was  foaud  in  the  bedroom 

with  his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head  to  his  knees  in  that  had  been  used  by  the  old  man.  Beside  it  lav 

sUent  despair.  a closed  envelope  addressed  “ Mr.  Amos  Wynne,” 

The  stranger  had  followed  the  two  firemen  into  in  a hand  unknown  to  all  of  them, 
the  kitchen,  aud  they  had  deposited  their  senseless  _ “Who  would  have  thought,”  said  Amos,  “of 
burden  on  the  table.  Another  man  immediately  his  taking  the  trouble  to  leave  a note  totbanlc  us  ?” 
followed  them,  bringing  a short  black  pipe  which  he  It  was  not  much  of  a note.  When  the  envelope 
had  picked  up  close  to  where  they  had  found  the  was  opened  it  contained  merely  a half-sheet  of  noie- 

child.  Gregorj’  Wynne  was  standing  by  the  old  paper,  on  which  was  written,  not  over-legiblv, 

man.  They  both  knew  the  pipe  again  at  once,  and  simply  the  w ords,  “7  was  a stranger,  and  ye  too/, ■ me 

remarked  to  each  other  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  *»” — 110  signature,  and  no  word  more.  Along  with 

was  explained.  it  was  a small  piece  of  folded  paper  which  fell  out 

“ It  is  not  so  clear,”  said  the  stranger,  “ that  your  and  fluttered  to  the  floor.  When  unfolded  it  proved 

father  has  any  thing  to  thank  me  for.  If  I had  not  to  be  a check  on  the  local  hank  in  the  neighhoi  ing 

sent  the  lad  here  this  would  never  have  happened.”  town,  in  favor  of  Amos  Wynne,  lor  the  sum  of  four 

It  proved  that  the  boy  was  not  dead,  though  at  hundred  pounds.  This  check  was  signed  P.  Rud- 

first  they  had  thought  him  so.  He  was  indeed  fear-  yard.  Mr.  Lameleg  was  none  other  than  the  new 

fully  burned,  and  there  could  be  little  hope  of  his  re-  landlord. 

covery.  But  by-and-by  he  breathed,  opened  his  That  night  at  Arkull  Farm  was  not  so  dull  a one 
eves,  and,  the  sense  of  paiu  returning  with  the  sense  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  bad  promised.  The 

of  life,  moaned  piteously.  His  worst  burns,  how-  old  year  was  sped  to  its  exit,  and  the  new  one  was 

ever,  and  those  from  which  there  was  most  danger,  welcomed  to  the  world  with  all  seemly  mirth,  not 

were  those  where  the  tire  had  deadened  all  feeling  unmixed  with  solemn  thankfulness.  Poor  little 
iu  the  poor  child's  limbs,  and  where  he  had  no  pain  Ragged  and  Tough  was  brought  in  for  half  an 
at  all.  The  smaller  and  more  painful  burns  were  hour,  and  propped  so  that  his  big,  bright  eves  could 

dressed  with  soothing  oils  and  lint.  Mrs.  Wynne  look  on  from  out  of  his  lint  and  cotton-wool,  and 

and  her  daughters,  forgetting  the  mischief  the*  bov  enjoy  the  wonderful  sight  of  a wi  ll-lighted  room 
had  wrought  them,  seeing  only  his  poor  scorched  and  happy  faces.  Then  he  was  taken  away,  pa- 
body  and  his  helplessness,  worked  with  tender  fin-  tient  and  happy  as  the  rest  of  them, 
gers  about  him,  and  in  a little  while  restored  him  Mr.  Lameleg’s  augury  that  Ainos  Wynne  might 
so  far  that  he  could  tell  his  story.  It  was  a very  get  his  rent  reduced  proved  remarkably  exact, 

plaiu,  straightforward  one,  and  the  sum  of  it  was  Ragged  and  Tough  did  not  die,  but  slowly  reiov- 

this:  ered,  and  in  due  time  came  to  be  as  tough  as  ever. 

He  had  got  the  trifles  he  had  been  sent  to  fetch.  though  never  again  so  ragged ; for  Sir  Peter  clothed 
“ They  are  in  my  pocket,”  lie  said  to  the  old  man,  him,  and  sent  him  to  school,  where  “ Swiddy  Dick” 

not  suspecting  that  both  pocket  and  trowsers  had  could  no  longer  reach  his  shins,  aud  had  him  taught 

been  burneefoff  his  legs.  where  England  is,  and  who  did  make  the  sun,  and 

They  had  given  bim.a  good  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  gave  him  more  exact  ideas  of  the  value  of  corn- 

and  one  of  the  farm-laborers,  delighted  with  his  pro-  stacks,  and  even  at  the  last  promoted  him  to  be  his 

cocious  prattle,  had  also  given  him,  unknown  touny  own  boy  in  buttons.  It  was  also  Sir  Peter  himself 

one  else,  some  ale.  Then  he  had  left  to  go  on  his  who  gave  away  the  bride  when  Bertha  and  Harry 

errand,  but  at  the  gate  his  quick  eye  had  seen  the  Dennis  were  married — without  that  dreadful  post- 

three  whom  he  had  left  coming  down  the  hill  afar  ponement — and  who  stood  up  at  the  wedding-break- 

off,  and,  having  time  to  spare,  the  possession  of  to-  I fast  and  said,  stammering  as  bad  as  ever,  that  lie 
bacco  bad  proved  too  great  a temptation  for  him.  hoped  (as  we  may  sur  ly  hope  lor  all  our  kindly, 

He  had  stolen  into  the  rick-yard,  sat  down  behind  patient  readers)  that  if  in  the  unknown  future,  any 

the  second  rick,  and  smoked  part  of  his  pipe.  Then,  year  seemed  closing  on  them  as  darkly  as  the  last 

hearing  some  one  coming,  he  had  run  off  to  finish  it  had  threatened,  its  clouds  might  lie  chased  away  as 

behind  a more  distant  stack,  and  there  lie  had  fallen  quickl0f|h|itf  <ji|Cl^]eif|)2^T|mght  break  upon  them 

a-Pep.  This  much  he  could  tell  of  himself;  the  as  brightly, ^ud  be  as  fruitful  iu  happiness  as  this 

I rest  was  easily  put  together.  At  the  fifst|  jiip  ,'  -cip|bEI  jfa^yixQ  p | (J  H I G A N 
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THE  BATTLES  IN  GERMANY. 

We  give  on  this  page  two  illustrations  relating 
to  the  battles  in  Bohemia,  by  which  the  Prussians, 
gaining  a series  of  victories  which  were  consum- 
mated on  July  3,  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Sadowa,  overcame  every  obstacle  to 
their  rapid  and  successful  march  against  Vienna. 
The  latest  -news  by  the  cable  left  the  Prussian 
army  in  front  of  Vienna,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
hostilities  an  armistice  had  been  entered  upon  with 
a view  to  peace-negotiations. 

But  notwithstanding  this  recent  intelligence  it 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  turn  back  to 


those  terrible  contests,  the  results  of  which,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Germany,  are  still  to  be  made 
known.  For  this  purpose  we  have  published  two 
engravings,  one  illustrating  the  storming  of  Git- 
schin,  the  other  giving  a view  of  the  battle-field  of 
Koniggratz,  the  evening  after  the  contest. 

THE  STORMING  OF  GITSCHIN^ 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  June  had  been  fought 
the  battles  of  Nachod  and  Trautenau,  each  of  which 
had  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Prussians.  A third 
and  equally  bloody  engagement  occurred  on  the 
28th,  near  Munchengratz,  fifty  miles  west  of  the 
battle-fields  just  mentioned.  The  Prussian  troops 


employed  on  this  occasion  belong  to  the  first  army, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia  from  Saxony  by 
way  of  Reichenberg.  The  day  previously  Turnau, 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  Bohemian  railways, 
had  been  occupied  by  them.  Moving  thence  in  a 
southwestern  direction,  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted, it  is  reported,  by  50,000  or  60,000  Aus- 
trians and  20,000  Saxons.  The  enemy  had  taken 
up  a strong  position  on  the  top  of  a hill,  contesting 
the  possession  of  it  with  great  obstinacy.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  about  equal,  but  success  remained 
with  the  Prussians,  who  immediately  advanced  in 
a southeastern  direction  to  Gitschin,  a place  well 


known  in  history  as  one  of  Wallenstein’s  posses- 
sions. The  great  General  lies  buried  here  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Carthusians.  The  town  lies  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  English  miles  southeast  of  Mun- 
chengratz and  of  Tumau,  with  which  two  places  it 
forms  a triangle.  It  is  situated^n  the  Cvdlina,  one 
of  the  confluents  of  the  Elbe.  From  the  positions 
occupied,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  by  the  sec- 
ond army  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
Gitschin  is  distant  about  twenty-three  to  twenty-six 
English  miles.  It  constitutes  very  nearly  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  road  leading  from  Jung-Bunzlau 
over  Sobotka,  Gitschin,  and  Horzitz  to  Josephstadt, 
respectively,  to  Koniggratz,  and  which  constitutes, 
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as  it  were,  the  string  of  the  bow  formed  bv  the  rail- 
ways between  Jung-Bunzlau,  Turnau,  Eisenbrod, 
and  .iosephstadt.  On  the  29th  ult.  the  third  and  rifth 
divisions  carried  Gitschin  by  storm,  inflicting  a loss 
of  4000  men  on  the  Austrians,  and  making  nigh 
upon  2000  prisoners.  The  24th  and  64th  regiments, 
well  known  as  having  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  assault  on  Duppel,  shone  again  conspicuous  in 
their  feats  of  arms.  In  storming  the  Castle  of 
Gitschin,  which  was  built  by  Wallenstein  in  1610, 
they  are  reported  to  have  climbed  up  the  walls  like 
cats,  despite  the  fierce  fire  with  which  they  were 
received.  The  Prussian  losses  in  the  storming  of 
the  town  and  castle  are  reported  as  very  heavy,  the 
position  being  naturally  strong  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Austrians  most  determined. 

A correspondent  writes:  “The  Prussians,  ad- 
vancing from  the  direction  of  Turnau  on  Gitschin, 
had  a fight  at  the  villages  of  Podultz  and  Diletz, 
which  were  held  by  Austrian  and  Saxon  troops, 
supported  by  artillery  and  three  of  Austria’s  finest 
cavalry  regiments.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
prisoners,  the  King  of  Saxony  himself  took  part  in 
the  tight.  After  a severe  struggle  both  villages 
were  carried,  and  the  Prussians  made  for  the  Lo- 
chow  Road  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trians, who  were  retiring  from  Lochow  on  Gitschin. 
The  Austrian  cavalry  charged  the  advancing  Prus- 
sians, but  the  latter  received  them  without  forming 
square,  and  the  horsemen  recoiled,  broken  by  their 
steady  fire.  The  Austrian  troops  in  Brada  and  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  in  Diletz  were  quite  separat- 
ed bj’  the  capture  of  the  village  of  Podultz,  and  the 
former  were  almost  entirely  taken ; the  latter  were 
cut  off- from  retreat  in  large  numbers.  The  loss  of 
the  Saxons  between  Diletz  and  Gitschin  was  tre- 
mendous ; they  fell  thickly,  and  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  corpses.  The  Prussians  suffered  much, 
but  they  fought  most  bravely,  and,  with  only  four 
regiments  and  half  as  many  guns  as  their  oppo- 
nents, carried  a very  strong  position  held  by  a much 
superior  force ; for  the  Prussians  had  in  the  field 
but  16,000  men,  and  the  allied  strength  is  estimated 
at  30,000.  At  Diletz  the  Prussians  lie  more  thick- 
ly than  at  Lochow,  for  the  more  numerous  artil- 
lery of  the  defenders  plowed  with  terrible  effect 
through  the  dense  columns  of  the  assailants  as  they 
advanced  to  the  attack.  But  between  Diletz  and 
Gitschin  the  ground  is  covered  with  broken  arms, 
knapsacks,  shakos,  and  fallen  men,  who  are  mostly 
either  Saxons  or  Austrians,  for  here  the  needle-gun 
was  more  used  than  artillery.  The  Prussians  took 
about  7000  prisoners  in  the  two  combats,  and  the 
Austrian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated 
at  2000.  On  the  29th  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
were  moved  to  Sobotka,  and  the  army  took  up  a po- 
sition in  front  of  Gitschin,  prepared  for  battle.  In 
the  afternoon  the  strategic  object  of  the  movements 
of  the  two  Prussian  armies  was  achieved,  and  com- 
munications were  opened  in  Bohemia  betweenPrince 
Frederick  Ckari.es  and  the  Crown  Prince.” 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at 
S itschin,  where  he  was  received  by  Prince  Fred- 


erick Charles.  The  streets  every  where  showed 
the  traces  of  the  obstinate  engagement  which  had 
been  continued  within  the  town.  The  enemy  had 
fled  in  disorder  under  cover  of  the  night.  By  the 
victory  of  Gitschin  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
under  Prince  Charles  and  Frederic  William, 
the  Crown  Prince,  was  made  possible. 


Benedek  in  the  mean  while,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Saxons,  had  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  to 
Koniggratz. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  KONIGGRATZ,  OR  SADOWA. 

We  have  on  a previous  occasion  given  the  details 
of  this  battle.  Our  illustration  represents  the  battle- 


field as  it  appeared  at  nine  o’clock  p.m.  after  the 
conflict.  The  battle  was  fought  July  3,  and  las  ed 
twelve  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Prussian 
army,  commanded  by  the  King  in  person,  met  tins 
Austrian  army  under  Marshal  Benedek,  between 
Horzitz  and  Koniggriitz.  For  six  hours  the  enemy 
obstinately  defended  a strong  position  to  the  rear 
of  Bistritz,  which  was  not  taken  by  storm  until  two 
p.m.,  after  which  the  enemy  was  quickly  driven  out 
of  his  other  positions.  By  seven  p.m.  the  rest  of 
the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat,  and  their  defeat 
was  complete.  In«this  battle  the  Prussians  took 
116  guns  and  upward  of  20,000  prisoners. 


THE  LOST  FOUND. 

The  scene  presented  in  our  engraving  on  this 
page  is  one  of  no  rare  occurrence  at  our  Police  sta- 
tions. It  is  a scene  of  happy  reunion  both  to  the 
bewildered  little  children,  who,  having  strayed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  neighborhood,  and  being 
unable,  in  their  alarm  or  by  reason  of  their  infant- 
ile years,  to  give  the  friendly  policeman  any  in- 
formation as  to  their  homes,  have  been  made  for 
the  night  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permit- 
ted ; and  also  to  the  anxious  parents,  who,  after  a 
night  of  agonized  apprehension,  have  at  last  found 
the  unhappy  wanderers. 


ERASTUS  W.  SMITH,  A.P.D. 

On  the  18th  of  May  last  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  Mr.  Erastus  W.  Smith,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  the  honorary  degree  of  “ Doc- 
tor Physicis  Artibus”  (Doctor  in  Physical  Arts).  In 
a letter,  accompanying  the  one  from  Chancellor 
Ferris  making  the  announcement,  Professor  John 
W.  Draper  designates  this  as  the  first  degree  of  the 
kind  ever  conferred  in  this  country,  and  the  highest 
the  University  can  give.  It  places  the  University, 
as  he  says,  in  connection  with  mechanical  c ngineer- 
ing,  one  of  the  most  important  and  growing  profes- 
sional interests  of  our  city  and  country. 

It  may  be  profital  Je  for  those  who  are  toiling  in 
the  same  arduous  department  to  know  how  the  en- 
viable prominence,  which  justifies  so  high  a recog- 
nition, has  been  attained. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a native  of  tho  State  of  Connecticut. 
His  parents  having  moved  to  Ohio  when  he  was  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  there  employed  with  his  father 
as  carpenter  and  mill-wright.  He  afterward  was 
occupied  for  a short  time  in  a steam-engine  manu- 
factory in  the  same  State,  but  soon  becoming  con- 
vinced that  a better  opportunity  for  advancement 
would  be  found  in  a first-class  establishment,  he 
came  to  New  York,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
late  James  P.  Allaire,  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
Allaire  Works,  for  some  years  the  most  noted  in 
the  country.  After  four  years  of  service,  perceiv- 
ing that  a knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  was 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  any  thing  like  dis- 
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tinction  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  Mr.  Smith 
relinquished  his  place,  and  pui-sued  those  studies  at 
the  New  York  University,  graduating  in  the  class 
of  18*14.  lie  then  returned  to  the  Allaire  Works, 
and  toiled  faithfully  for  six  years  longer,  during 
which  period  he  was,  in  the  words  of  his  respected 
employer  and  friend,  Mr.  Allaire,  in  a letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “employed  in  every  de- 
partment, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  He  has 
been  the  principal  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
best  vessels  that  sail  on  onr  waters,  sea.  and  lakes ; 
for  capacity  and  ability  I am  snre  he  has  no  supe- 
rior (in  the  compass  of  my  knowledge  of  men)  in 
hi : profession.” 

After  this  long  and  diversified  experience  in  con- 
struction and  designing,  Mr.  Smith  determined  to 
rely  upon  his  merits  as  Consulting  Engineer  in 
preference  to  making  permanent  engagement  with 
any  one  establishment.  From  this  point  his  ad- 
vancement has  been  rapid  and  complete.  The 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Collin’s  Line  of 
steamers,  the  New  York  and  Havre  Steamship 
Co.,  the  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Havana 
line  of  steamers,  the  Merchants’  Stcamship«Co., 
the  Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation  Co., 
and  the  North  American  Steamship  Co.,  have  all, 
at  different  times,  been  under  his  direction,  either 
in  the  capacity  of  Engineer-in-Chief,  Constructing 
Engineer,  or  Superintendent  of  Machinery.  Many 
of  the  largest  and  finest  engines  ever  built  in  our 
country  are  from  liis  designs  and  drawings.  Among 
these  may  be  specified  the  steamboat  Metropolis,  of 
the  Fall  River  Line ; the  Mississippi , St.  Ijairrence, 
Empire  State,  and  Buckeye  State,  on  the  Western 
lakes  ; the  Independence,  Favorita,  and  Oregonian, 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Passing  somew  hat  into  the  domain  of  Civil  En- 
gineering Mr.  Smith  is  at  present  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  new  iron  bridge  at  Harlem,  and  also  Con- 
sulting Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Chicago,  in  reference  to  the  tunnel  now  being  con- 
structed under  the  Lakes.  Seven  important  ap- 
pointments as  Consulting  and  Constructing  Engi- 
neer are  this  day  held  by  him,  giving  evidence  of 
the  great  confidence  reposed  in  his  professional 
ability,  prominent  among  which  should  be  men- 
tioned  bis  position  as  Constructing  Engineer  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  tbe  contractor  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  iron-clad  ram  Bunder- 
berg.  . 

A consideration  of  the  effect  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering upon  the  results  of  the  last  war  w ill  con- 
vinc’  anv  one  that  the  recognition  of  its  professors 
among  the  honored  and  educated  is  not  misplaced. 
It  lias  well  been  styled  (he  “ Iron  War.”  Mechan- 
ical genius  gave  to  out  military  heroes  the  power  to 
consummate  their  triumphs.  Invincible  ships,  re- 
sistless weapons,  rapid  transportation,  these  were 
tin  means  which  had,  at  least,  much  to  do  with  the 
glorious  end. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  FRENCH  MARKET,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  French  Market,  when  I visited  ft,  had  been 
in  full  blast  since  sftnrise,  presenting  the  same  ap- 
pearance ns  Fulton  or  Washington  Markets  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  Here  all  the  negroes  speak 
French,  and  many  of  them  wear  sabots,  those  clumsy 
fret-coverings  being  for  sale  at  several  places  in  the 
Market.  Will  it  be  put  down  to  blind  prejudice  if 
the  writer  states  that  neither  the  meat,  fish,  vege- 
tables, nor  fruit  are  so  fine  as  can  be  found  at  tbe 
alrove-named  markets  ? Even  in  the  matter  of  or- 
anges and  bananas  they  are  behindhand,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  licenses  are  given 
for  the  traffic,  and  it  becomes  a monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  af  w Italians,  who  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  sell  at  exorbitant  prices.  So  well  are 
these  estimable  foreigners  organized  that  a man 
coming  in  n port  with  a cargo  of  fruit  has  to  take 
the  first  offer  made  him,  or  run  extreme  risk  of 
selling  at  all.  Whites,  creoles,  and  negroes  elbow 
alxnit,  unpleasant  sm  11s  abound,  and  the  sun  pours 
over  all  a blistering  heat. 

Just  in  the  hottest  spot  of  the  whole  market  the 
most  picturesque  subject  is  found,  namely,  the  In- 
dian dealers  in  herbs  and  baskets.  Grouped  around, 
in  stolid  indifference  to  the  heat,  with  heavy  folded 
wraps  resting  on  their  heads  for  protection  against 
the  sun,  they  patiently  await  customers  for  their 
okra,  and  other  herbs  and  roots.  Years  ago  a large 
number  of  these  almrigincs  ornamented  tbe  city,  but 
as  they  grow  tame  they  disappear  from  the  city  as 
fast  as  from  their  ancient  hunting  grounds. 

In  connection  with  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  New  Orleans  riot  I have"  made  a sketch 
giving  a street  view  in  that  city.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  St.  Charles  Street,  and  represents  the  march  of 
Phil  Sheridan’s  troops  through  the  city.  The 
building  in  the  distance  is  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

A.  R.  W. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Leaving  our  own  bustling  metropolis  en  route  for  Past- 
ern sections,  one  can  not  but  remark  tbe  more  staid  and 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  denizens  of  the  New  England  States. 
Even  if  you  chance  to  reach  New  llaven  on  a Commence- 
ment day,  it  Is  evident  that  nobody  is  greatly  excited. 
The  College  walls  undoubtedly  conceal  some  anxious  faces 
and  restless  feet,  but  little  of  this  appears  without.  All  is 
very  proper  and  decorous,  and  there  is  no  unseemly  baste 
even  on  the  College  Green.  Class  meetings  and  Com- 
m.ncement  exercises  chiefly  interest  those  immediately 
concerned  and  strangers.  To  the  inhabitants  of  New 
llaven  these  things  are  an  “old  story.”  So  a majority 
of  them  stay  quietly  at  home,  cordially  extending  their 
hospitality  to  the  many  friends  who  take  this  time  to 
Vi  Hit  them!  To  he  sure  a goodly  nnmlier  of  the  young 
ladies  show  their  bright  faces  in  the  galleries,  or  on  either 
side  of  the  stage,  some  time  during  Commencement  exer- 
cises. But  then,  in  general,  each  one  has  a “ friend"  who 
takes  a part,  or  she  has  a friend  who  has  a '■‘friend"  who 
takes  a part ; and,  by  keeping  your  eyes  open,  you  can 
almost  “ guess”  who  is  the  special  “friend,”  by  watching 
the  Ingress  and  egress  of  fair,  flushed  faces  and  dainty 
little  hats.  Even  the  time-honored  “ President's  Levee” 
awakens  little  Interest  among  those  who  for  years  have 
heard  the  sumo  jhj^itu|ijijy  -tsttendyd  to  “ citizens  and 


strangers."  So  that,  although  New  Haven  is  proud  of 
Old  Yale,  she  is  not  much  moved  from  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way  by  the  annual  recurrence  of  its  Commeuce- 

In  Boston,  also,  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the 
manner  of  the  people.  The  universal  rush  and  hurry  and 
1 1 liubbnb"  which  is  so  characteristic  of  New  Y ork  is  quite 
wanting  at  the  “ Hub."  Business  men  walk  with  a < 
tain  grave  deliberation  which  gives  one  a sense  of  their 
stability.  They  do  not  seem  to  fancy  that  five  minutes 
more  or  less  can  either  make  or  mar  their  fortunes.  Even 
in  Washington  Street  one  may  walk  slowly  along,  or  stop 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  without  much  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  by  some  rushing  pedestrian — though  in- 
deed the  narrow  sidewalks  would  afford  some  excuse  for 
close  contact 

In  promenading  the  streets  of  Boston  one  is  struck  by 
the  great  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  temptingly  displayed. 
The  little  baskets  and  small  square  boxes  used  for  berries 
in  New  York  are  never  seen  there ; smooth,  dean-look- 
ing, round  boxes,  holding  a quart  or  two,  are  the  fashion 
in  Boeton.  And  these  boxes,  having  about  the  diameter 
of  a good-sized  tea-plate,  show  off  nice  fruit  to  excellent 
advantage.  Fruit  also  is  cheaper;  and  those  frequenting 
restaurants  and  hotels  conducted  on  the  European  plan 
reap  some  advantage.  For  whereas  at  a first-class  New 
York  restaurant  one  must  pay  forty  cents  or  more  for  a 
plate  of  Lawton  blackberries  and  cream,  the  same  is  served 
in  a first-class  Boston  hotel  or  restaurant  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  bill  of  fare  indicates  a similar  difference  in 
many  articles.  We  wonder  if  the  diminuendo  continues 
as  we  go  East  ? and  query,  if  so  it  be,  whether  it  would 
not  pay  to  be  quartered  a while  among  the  forests  of  the 
Aroostook? 

It  is  certainly  not  a had  injunction  to  practice  upon 
which  Dr.  Hall  gives  in  reference  to  the  cholera:  “Bear 
in  mind  always  that  perfect  and  infallible  exemption  will 
be  the  result  of  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness,  of 
a plain  and  regular  mode  of  living,  and  of  a composed, 
confident,  and  fearless  mind.”  lie  also  gives  a special 
caution  not  to  continue  any  labor  or  occupation  until  ex- 
haustion follows.  “The  time  to  Ftop  work  is  when  the 
feeling  of  tiredness  first  begins  to  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention.” 

There  are  comparatively  few  person*  who,  in  times  of 
sudden  alarm,  whether  it  be  of  fire  or  water,  sickness  or 
accident,  possess  entire  presence  of  mind.  It  is  in  part  a 
natural  gift,  but  can  be  measurably  acquired  by  most  per- 
sons. A lady,  living  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State, 
whose  handsome  residence  waB  burned  to  the  ground  last 
winter,  told  ns  that  she  actually  saw  an  infatuated  man 
throw  a looking-glass  out  of  the  window,  and  then  care- 
fully carry  a chip  mattress  down  stairs!  She  had  heard 
of  such  tilings,  but  had  never  been  an  eye-witness  before. 
The  Portland  Transcript  says  that  one  gentleman  left  his 
office  for  the  last  time  during  the  recent  fire  with  a pack 
of  envelopes  in  his  hand,  when  a valuable  article  lay  with- 
in reach  which  lie  might  have  taken  instead.  One  lady 
went  into  the  street  with  a new  tin  pail  inherhand,  when 
her  silver-ware,  which  was  in  the  burning  house,  was  equal- 
ly accessible.  It  might  be  well  for  every  one  to  remem- 
ber that  all  arc  liable  to  sudden  alarms,  and  to  decide 
mentally  what  to  do  in  certain  cases. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  reliable  matrimonial  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  the  recent  graduating  class  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  information  will  he  interesting  to  young  ladies 
generally : 

Engaged 18 

Now  under  breach  of  promise 5 

Will  not  marry  till  the  governor  is  willing 10 

Will  not  marry  till  they  can  support  a wife 1 

Will  not  marry  till  their  wife  can  support  them. . 22 

Like  children,  but  refuse  to  marry  in  any  case. . . 9 

Wedded  to  their  pipes  and  slippers 25 

As  there  were  95  who  graduated  it  seems  that  no  inform- 
ation has  been  obtained  respecting  five  of  the  class— per- 
haps they  are  already  married  1 From  this  class  29  have 
decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  20  the  ministry,  and 
11  will  study  medicine. 

Not  long  since  a London  journal  remarked  that  “ the 
cause  of  the  Atlnntic  Telegraphy  is  indebted  to  Cyrus  W. 
Field  more  than  to  any  other  Individual  man,  or  to  i 
body  of  men.”  This  gentleman,  who,  it  is  said,  has  made 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  voyages  across  the  ocean  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  this  great  enterprise,  i 
horn  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1819.  As  a child 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  promptness  and  energy,  and 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  what  lie  under- 
took, if  the  result  was  attainable,  lie  came  to  New  York 
when  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  entered  the  store  of  A. 
T.  Stewart  as  a clerk.  When  about  twenty  he  commenced 
business  for  himself, opening  a paper  warehouse.  He  w 
devoted  to  his  business.  Whatever  he  difl  he  did  with 
all  his  might ; and  this  trait  has  been  characteristic  of 
him  through  life.  The  laurels  he  has  won  through  p 
severance  can  never  be  taken  from  him. 

Unripe  and  stale  fruit  should  be  strictly  avoided  at  tills 
season.  If  the  law  can  not  prevent  such  unhealthy  rub- 
bish from  being  offered  for  sale,  people  had  better  exercise 
whatever  common-sense  they  may  possess.  “I  should 
judge,”  said  a gentleman  the  other  day,  deliberately  meas- 
uring witli  his  eye  a cart  filled  with  little,  hard,  green 
apples  nnd  pears,  “ there  were  about  ten  cases  of  cholera 
in  that  cart  1”  We  suggest  that  such  “cases  of  cholera" 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  following  method  of  seeking  employment  mnst  have 
had  a startling  effect  upon  those  to  whom  the  application 
was  made : 

Two  Spanish  officers  recently  met  to  fight  a duel  outside 
the  gates  of  Bilboa,  after  the  seconds  had  failed  to  reconcile 
the  belligerents.  At  this  moment  n poorfellow  approached 
the  seconds, and  in  a lamentable  voice,  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  I am  a poor  artisan  with  a large  family, 
nnd  if  you  would — ” 

“ My  good  man,  don’t  trouble  us  now,"  cried  one  of  the 
officers.  “ Don’t  you  see  my  friends  are  going  to  fight  ? 
We  are  not  in  a charitable  humor.” 

“ It  is  not  alms  I ask  for,”  said  theraan ; “ I am  a poor 
carpenter,  with  eight  children,  and  my  wife  is  sick ; and 
having  heard  that  these  gentlemen  are  about  to  kill  cacli 
other,  i thought  of  asking  you  to  let  me  make  the  coffins." 

A singular  instance  of  jealonsy  is  recorded  in  a West- 
ern paper.  A young  girl  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Indianapolis,  being  jealous  of  an  elder  sister, 
procured  a stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolved  it  in  her 
sister’s  wash  pitcher.  The  result  is  that  the  latter  has 
trifeed  black,  and  callers  are  told  that  she  is  ill  of  a con- 
tagious disease.  She  will  grow  white  again  in  time. 

At  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police  a regular  account  is 
kept  of  all  lost  articles  which  have  been  deposited  there 
by  the  finders.  During  the  last  twelve  months  33,000  a 
tides  of  various  kinds  have  been  deposited,  amounting  in 
value  to  8S5.000  francs,  or  £35,400.  In  addition  to  this, 
within  a single  month  the  following  articles  were  deposited 
with  the  police : A gold  bracelet  with  diamonds,  deposited 
by  a working  house-painter ; 700  francs  in  bank-notes,  by 
a female  servant;  port-monnaie,  containing  shares  and 
170  francs  in  money,  by  a coffee-house  waiter;  a valuable 
gold  watch,  by  a poor  widow ; a debenture  for  COO  francs, 
payable  to  bearer,  by  a boy  fifteen  years  old;  2000  francs, 
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in  bank-notes;  1700  francs,  by  a cab-driver;  3500  francs, 
by  n cabman ; and  a bracelet  in  gold  and  diamonds,  valued 
at  15,000  francs,  by  a cabman.  These  acts  tell  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  honesty  of  the  humbler  class  of  Parisians. 

If  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  an  exchange,  is  real- 
ly true,  the  knowledge  will  be  invaluable  to  florists  and 
farmers.  It  is  certainly  worth  a trial : 

“A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  common  chamomile  will 
destroy  every  species  of  insect,  and  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  the  health  of  a garden  as  a number  of  chamomile 
plants  dispersed  through  it.  No  green-house  or  hot-house 
should  ever  be  without,  it,  in  a green  or  dried  state;  ei- 
ther the  stalks  or  flowers  will  answer.  It  is  a singular  fact, 
that  if  a plant  is  drooping  and  apparently  dying,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  will  recover  if  you  plant  chamomile  near 
it.” 

^roong  the  ninny  incidents  which  have  been  told  of 
Gettysburg — some  true,  and  perhaps  some  false — here  is 
one  which,  although  connected  with  a serious  subject,  is 
'irresistibly  ludicrous : 

Among  the  wounded  in  the  battle  were  several  Ger- 
mans from  a German  regiment,  and  one  of  them  having 
died,  it  was  proposed  that  the  German  chaplain  should 
officiate  at  the  funeral.  Accordingly  a grave  was  dug; 
and  the  body,  attended  by  many  comrades,  was  borne  to 
its  last  resting-place.  Arriving  there,  the  German  cliap- 
lain  began : 

“Mine  frens,  <H»  ish  fie  fret  time  dis  man  has  died.  ” 
Observing  a titter  among  bis  audience,  he  began  again  in 
a tone  of  Christian  severity: 

“Mine  frens,  I say  dis  ish  de  first  time  dis  man  has 
died."  Human  nature  could  hear  no  more,  and  the  boys 
shouted.  Indignant  at  the  disrespect  shown  him  as  min- 
ister, the  chaplain  turned  round,  pointed  to  the  open  grave, 
nnd  simply  saving  “ Stick  him  in,"  marched  away. 

An  English  paper  makes  the  following  statement  re- 
garding salaries  in  this  country : 

“ The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  man  in  New  England 
is  received  by  the  agent  of  a woolen-mill  In  Massachusetts 
—$15,000.  The  lowest  is  believed  to  be  that  of  a Method- 
ist preacher,  who  stated  at  a late  convention  in  Boston 
that  his  salary  for  preaching  last  year  was  a new  hut  and 
a bushel  of  apples.’’ 

The  recent  calamities  in  Egypt,  arising  from  the  swarm 
of  locusts  with  which  that  country  was  afflicted,  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  a discovery  in  the  art 
of  cooking.  Locust  fritters  are  a novelty  that  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet  mnst  acknowledge.  The  recipe  for  pre- 
paring this  dish  is  given  in  an  Algerian  journal,  nnd  we 
quote  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  meditating  a tour 
on  the  borders  of  the  Nile : 

“Take  the  locust  gently  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  ; cut.  it  in  two  with  a knife,  and  pour  into 
the  animal’s  inside  a small  qnantity  of  good  rum ; let  them 
stand  two  days,  nnd  then  cover  with  a fritter  paste,  and 
fry  them ; sprinkle  with  sugar,  nnd  pour  into  the  disli  a 
small  quantity  of  Burgundy.  This  dish,  which  is  called 
Criqicets  a la  Ilenoiton,  is  SHid  to  be  delicious.” 

The  following  is  the  last  form  of  a French  sensation  ad- 
vertisement : 

“ A Russian  lady  of  rank  died  lately  in  Paris,  and  her 
husband  sent  for  a barber  to  arrange  her  hair  as  is  usually 
done  with  the  Russian  dead.  The  barter  took  his  young 
son  with  him,  and,  to  punish  the  lad  for  some  indiscretion 
which  he  had  committed,  brutally  compelled  him  to  read 
aloud  “Mon  Voisin  Raymond”  while  the  hair  of  the 
corpse  was  being  dressed.  The  hoy  was  terribly  fright- 
ened at  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  returned  home 
almost  delirious.  But  the  cruel  father’s  turn  was  to  come, 
and  on  the  following  night,  nnd  for  many  nights  nfter- 
ward,  did  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  lady  sit  by  his 
bedside  reading  aloud  to  him  improper  novels.  At  lapt 
the  poor  barter’s  black  hair  turned  white  under  the  well- 
deserved  infliction  he  was  undergoing ; but  soon  after  the 
fair  Russian  had  exhausted  her  repertoire  of  light  litera- 
ture, and  appeared  to  him  no  more,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a dye,  which  completely  restored  his 
hair  to  its  original  thickness,  color,  nnd  gloss,  which  he 
now  sells  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  ten  francs  the  bot- 
tle. Apply  to  Mons. , Rue , No.  — .’’ 


THE  FLAG  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Ed.  Harper's  Weekly: 

On  Tuesday,  16th  May,  1865,  it  being  definitively 
known  that  the  Confederacy  was  extinct,  and  that 
we  were  all  once  more  in  Union  lines,  the  Union 
citizens  of  Washington  Parish,  Louisiana,  nnd  Pike 
County,  Mississippi,  assembled  at  Mount  Hermon 
Churcli,  in  Washington  Parish,  to  celebrate  the  to 
them  joyful  event. 

It  being  ascertained  that  a lady  had  brought  with 
her  an  old  Union  flag,  which  she  had  bidden  for  four 
years,  like  Jochebed  hid  Moses,  the  crowd  became 
clamorous,  and  a long  pole  being  improvised  into  a 
flag-staff  the  old  dear  flag  was  brought  out.  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the  Unionists  the 
free  old  banner  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
lovely  breezes  that  fanned  our  sunny  land. 

As  it  went  up  the  following  original  ode,  written 
for  the  occasion  by  a Southern  lady,  was  sung  with 
the  most  rapturous  enthusiasm : 

Ay!  briDg  it  from  its  hiding-place 
Into  the  light  of  day, 

And  let  its  starry  folds  once  more 
In  Southern  breezes  play. 

Let  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air, 

While  angels  smile  to  see 
A nation,  saved  from  tyrant  chains, 

Restored  to  liberty. 

Long  have  we  teen  denied  the  sight, 

And  frequently  have  pined 
To  see  our  country’s  flag  aguip 
Float  proudly  in  the  wind. 

We’ve  cherished  for  it  in  our  hearts 
A depth  of  love  untold, 

And  hid  it  from  the  sight  of  man 
As  misers  hide  their  gold. 

Lons:  has  it  been  a banished  thing, 

Derided  and  traduced, 

And  those  who  dared  to  own  its  cause 
Insulted  and  abused. 

Drove  by  conscription  from  their  homes. 

And  oft,  when  forced  to  flee. 

Pursued  with  blood-hounds  through  those  weeds, 
Where  once  they  wandered  free. 

We’ve  groaned  beneath  oppression’s  power 
And  all  the  ills  of  war, 

And  dying  groans  and  wails  of  woe 
Have  burdened  Southern  air. 

A pall  of  darkness  o’er  us  hung 
Like  that  which  shrouds  the  tomb. 

And  Hope’s  faint  star  was  almost  lost 
Amid  the  deepened  gloom. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  dawn  has  come. 

The  night  of  terror  o’er. 

The  golden  Sun  of  Liberty 
Shall  gild  our  Southern  shore. 

Fling  out  onr  banner  to  the  bieeze, 

Let  all  its  friends  rejoice. 

And  songs  of  praise  to  God  ascend 
From  every  heart  nnd  voice  1 

Oskyi,  Mississippi,  July,  1S66. 


“We  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  our  read- 
ers.”— Burnett’s  Florimel,  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  Perfume  in  the  world,  and  Coconino  for 
the  Hair. — Leslie's  Family  Magazine  (New  York). 


Mom  and  Fbf.cki.ks.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Derby's  Moth  and  Frkcklb  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Derby,  Dermatologist,  No. 
49  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  nil  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SOLDIERS. 

A bill  has  passed  giving  additional  bounty  to  soldiers  who 
served  their  term  of  enlistment,  or  were  discharged  for 
wounds.  Also,  pension  for  invalids  and  widows  having 
children.  Circular  with  law  sent.  L.  BROWN  it  CO., 
1 Park  Place,  New  York. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Music,  and  Painting. 
Lewis’s  Gymnastics  for  J tidies,  nnd  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 
ClaveracJc,  Columbia  Co.,  2V.  Y. 


{From  the  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagrees- 
hie  cough.  I had  for  some  mouths  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  whit* 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  usefnl  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  It  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  qnantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  teen  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  thront  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eff  cted.  Noon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
teen  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more,  bite 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  teen  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  ttie  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  thront,  conghs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and’  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCTIAAK.  Chicago,  I1L, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  tub  West. 


Allcock’s  Porous 
PLASTERS. 

BEST  STRENGTHENING  PLASTER  in  the  WORLD. 

A L L COCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS  resolve  and  as- 
suage pain  by  calling  forth  the  acrid  humors  from  parts 
internal  to  the  skin  and  general  circulation — thus,  in 
many  cases,  positively  evaporating  the  disease. 

JAMES  LULL,  M.D. 

There  is  nothing  equal,  in  the  way  of  a plaster,  to  the 
Porous  Plaster  of  Mr.  ALLCOCK.  Every  thing  is  pleasant 
about  them.  They  are  the  plaster  of  the  day,  and  a fit  type 
of  our  present  advancement  in  science  and  art.  In  Asth- 
ma, Cough,  Kidney  Affections,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
local,  deep-seated  pains,  they  afford  permanent  relief! 

J.  F.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  on  "Topical  Remedies.” 

From  a personal  knowledge  of  these  plasters,  we  can 
state  that  they  are  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  in 
use.  Wherever  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
plaster,  we  should  recommend  them. 

A.  INGRAHAM,  M.D.,  Editor  Sew  York  Mentor. 

Agency,  Brandreth  House,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

2C2  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

These  Ri- 
fles carry  a 
ball  vary- 
ig  from  one  half  ounce  each 
to  120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 
rial and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  PistolB  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
Five.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  overy  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  nnd  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published  : 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

A NOVEL. 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

H ABPF.R  & Brothers  will  send  “ Felix  H i.ll"  by 
mail,  postaae  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slates,  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS 

PtmusnED  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  N.  Y. 


Adam  Bede l?mo  $1 

The  Mill  oh  the  Floss 12mo  1 

••  « 8vo,  Paper 

Silas  Marner 12mo  1 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 8vo,  Paper 

Komola.  Illustrations 8vo,  Cloth  2 

Original  fromn*Brt" 4 


75 

00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


August  18,  18G6.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 
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A Charming  Summer  Boob. 


Harper  & Brothers  have  now  ready , complete  in  One  Volume , 8vo,  price  $4  50.  Cloth , Beveled 
Jidges;  or,  price  $6  75,  half  bound  in  Morocco  t 

Homes  Without  Hands. 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description  of  the  Habitations  oi 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With 
about  140  Elustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original 
Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author’s  Su- 


perintendence. 

To  overpraise  “Homos  Without  Hands”  would  be  diffi- 
cult, and  nearly  every  page  In  the  volume  offers  a tempt- 
ing extract.  It  is  a wonder-book  of  the  most  delightful 
kind,  in  which  the  charm  that  attache*  to  zoological  ob- 
servation and  discovery  is  evoked  with  irresistible  effect. 
—London  Review. 

“Homes  Without  Hands”  is  more  interesting  than  a 
fairy  tale,  and  shows  how  highly  endowed  are  the  inferior 
races,  which  from  the  very  first  produced  in  perfection 
works  to  which  the  nobler  intellect  of  man  could  attain 
only  after  the  discipline  and  experience  of  centuries.  It 
is  a work  calculated  to  bring  pleasures  of  the  most  rational 
and  elevating  kind  into  many  a school-room  and  many  a 
lamily  circle:  and  certainly  it  would  be  impossible  to  rec- 
ommend a more  suitable  book  for  a present  to  a young  per- 
son— Dail  y Sews. 

This  work  will  do  much  to  diffuse  and  increase  an  intel- 
ligent observation  of  uuimal  life.  It  is  written  with  an 


evident  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  subject  in  hand,  and  • 
is  thoroughly  entertaiuing  throughout.—  Victoria  Maga- 
zine. 

Curious,  interesting,  and  valuable.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  all  from  new  and  original 
designs.— Builder. 

We  do  not  know  where  to  find  its  equal  as  a gif*  for 
boys,  as  a book  to  make  them  observe  instead  of  destroy  - 
ing, and  learn  in  place  of  merely  wondering.  Bu  it  is  a 
volume  for  the  library  also,  fnll  of  rich  facts  and  inter- 
esting parallels,  grouped  with  the  same  command  of  nis 
subjects  which  characterizes  all  Mr.  Wood’s  kindly  and 
'sympathetic  works Daily  Telegraph. 

“ Homes  Without  Hands”  is  likely  to  become  the  book 
of  reference  on  the  dwellings  of  animals.— Popular  Sci 
ence  Review. 

It  possesses  quite  a peculiar  interest  and  fascination.— 

Spectator. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  Mail , postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


$10.  Goid  and  Silver  Watches.  $10. 

Wo  are  retailing  watches  at  wholesale  rates.  Every  one 
can  obtaiu  a valuable  and  correct  timekeeper,  patent  lever 
movement  and  coin  silver  hunliug-cuses,  by  sending  us 
$15  0 *.  Send  stamp  for  list.  HASKINS  & CO.,  3b  Bi.ek- 
nvm  Street,  New  York. 

HEW  AND  GOOD  SHEET  MUSIC. 

Kiss  me  while  I’m  Dreaming,  by  H'immerstedt , 30. 
I'll  say  Good  -Night,  Wilmarth , 30.  Be  Kind  to  Darling 
Sister  Nell,  Dank s,  30.  I love  the  little  Rippling  Stream, 
Crosby,  30.  The  Colonel  from  Constantinople  (a  comic 
gong  sung  by  the  Florences),  40.  Wearing  of  the  Green, 
transcribed  by  Baum  bach,  40.  Fairy  Wedding  Waltz, 
by  Turner,  30.  These  new  and  popular  pieces  will  be 
rent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON  & 
7.0. . Publishers,  Boston. 


<£150,000,000  STERLING, 

In  Money  and  Estates,  remain  unclaimed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  ns  far  back  ns  1600.  Kee 
to  search  for  tiny  name,  $2  00  in  C.  S.  Funds.  All  let- 
ters must  be  prepaid.  GUN  & CO.,  Unclaimed  Money  and 
Estates  Registry,  C Prince  of  Wales  Road.  London,  England. 

Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  T>.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  tins 
Valuable  Book  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk, 

Puldish  this  Day: 

INSIDE: 

A Chronicle  of  Secession. 

BY  GEORGE  F.  HARRINGTON. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THOMAS  HAST. 

8 vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

The  author  of  this  novel  is  a native  of  the  South,  and  has  never  resided  in  a Free  State.  Tits 
direct  contact  with  the  Rebellion  during  the  entire  period  through  which  it  lasted  gives  to  the  work  the 
most  intense  interest  and  an  indisputable  authority.  The  tale,  though  taking  the  form  of  a novel,  as- 
sumes only  the  slightest  guise  of  fiction:  as  a histoiical  picture  of  the  South  during  our  civil  war  it  is 
strictly  true  in  every  important  particular — so  remarkably  true,  indeed,  in  its  general  apphaation  to 
Southern  society  during  the  war,  that  the  Pubh  pers  have  received  letters,  coming  from  residents  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  professing  to  identify  the  most  important  characters  of  the  story  with  real 
personages  known  to  the  various  corres/>ondents  Asa  dramatic  work  of  great  original  power,  and  as 
at  the  same  time  a faithful  picture  of  the  <zt  exciting  period  of  American  history,  it  has  never  been 
equaled  by  any  American  novel-  Its  characterization  is  more  remarkable  and  more  varied  than  that 
of  “ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  it  is  Iso  more  truthful,  being  drawn  from  a larger  experience.  The 
illustrations,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nast,  rank  as  among  the  first  productions  of  this  celebrated  Artist. 
Speaking  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Harrington,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  justly  remarks  that  “ for 
tragic  and  life-like  interest,  and  for  real  merit  of  other  kinds,  it  has  not  been  equaled  in  half  a dozen 
years  in  any  English  magazine." 


The  Mew  Novels  of  the 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel,  By  Geobob 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  ati  the 
Floss,”  “ Silas  Marner,”  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  “ Ro- 
mola,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HIDDEN  SIN.  A Novel.  With  Illustrations. 
Svo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

LAND  AT  LAST.  A Novel  in  Three  Books.  By  Fi>- 
munp  Yatbs,  Author  of  **  Kuoiug  the  Rod,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Tr  afford, 
Author  of  “ Maxwell  Drewitt,"  “ The  Race  for  Wealth,” 
<tc  Svo.  Paper,  50  cents. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  “ The 
Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author 
of  “ No  Name,”  “ The  Woman  in  Whir,.-,”  &<■.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Svo  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,$2  00. 

SANS  MICRCI;  or.  Kestrels  and  Falcons.  A Novel. 
B.  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  nnd 
Gewu,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  51)  cents. 


A NOBLE  LIFE.  By  Miss  Mulock  (Mita  Craik).  Au- 
thor of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “Christian'.-.  Mis- 
take,” “A  Life  fora  Lite,"  “Olive,”  “The  OgilvieV 
“The  Head  of  the  f amily, " &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $t  fib. 

GILBERT  RUGGE.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “A 
First  Friendship."  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

AGNES.  A Novel.  By  Mbs.  Oliphant,  Author  ot  “ The 
Laird  of  Norlaw,”  “Chronicles  of  Carliugford,”  “The 
Perpetual  Curate,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  T5  cents. 

MTSS  MAR.I ORIBAXKS.  A Novel.  By  Mbs.  Oli- 
i'Uant,  Author  of  “ Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “ The 
Perpetual  Curate,"  “ Agnes.”  “ Life  of  Edward  Irving,’. 

The  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper  75  cents. 

WALTER  GORING.  A Story.  Ry  Annie  Tuom.as, 
Author  of"  Denis  Donne,”"  Ou Guard,” “Tlieo Leigh,” 
&c.  8 vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  BELTON  ESTATE.  By  Anthony  Trollouf,  Au- 
thor of  “Can  You  Forgive  lli-r?"  “Doctor  Thorne," 
“ Framley  Parsonage,"  “ The  Small  House  at  Alling- 
ton,”  iic.  Svo,  Paper,  00  cents. 


YS~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
. . on  receipt  of  the  Price. 

Digitized  by 


POPULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  ZTJ  AID  CF  THE 


MEMORIAL  CIICRCH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

TARIiffTOWN,  N.Y. 

ThD  Edifice— the  only  Memo  ini  to  Washington  Irvino  ever  begun  in  the  village,  now  celebrated  n»  th»  place  of 
his  residence  and  his  burial— is  located  in  the  midst  of  scenes  immortalized  by  bis  pen.  Lver  since  it  was  commenced 
it  has  been  the  desire  of  its  projectors  to  finish  it  without  having  a particle  of  debt  to  encumber  it.  That  they  may 
accomplish  this  end,  ns  well  as  make  it  a Memorial  which  all  the  admirers  of  “Geoffrey  Crayon”  sshall  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  erecting,  they  have  determined  to  solicit  contributions  of  $1,  in  order  that  they  may  speedily 
obtain  the  sum  ($10,000)  they  still  need  to  render  the  building  tit  for  immediate  occupancy.  In  return,  as  a memento 
of  the  offering,  they  will  send  by  mail  any  one  of  the  following  Photographs  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  contributor : 

1.  WASHINGTON  IRVING  (the  only  exact  likeness  ever  taken). 

2.  SUNNY  SIDE  (the  Home  of  Washington  Irving). 

3.  THE  OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH  (built  A.D.  109b;  where  Ichabod  led  the  Choir). 

4.  BRIDGE  OYER  THE  POCANTICO  (alongside  of  which  the  Schoolmaster  disappeared). 

5.  THE  OLD  MILL  (built  in  16S6;  a picturesque  relic.ot  the  Elder  Time). 

6.  IRVING'S  GRAVE  (in  the  Seepy  Hollow  Cemetery). 

For  a contribution  of  $5  00  the  complete  set  of  Six  Pictures  will  be  sent  in  return. 

Direct  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  care  of  either  of  the  follow’ n a Addresses:  Rev.  E 
Guilbert,  Rector,  Tarrytown.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  770  Broadway;  W.  H.  Kelley  & Co.,  053  Droadwuy;  D.  Ap 
pi.kton  & Co.,  453  Broadway;  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  bert,$t  25  *3  ffi. 

GREEN  TEAS,  SOc., 90c., $1,$1  10;  best,  $1  26  Lb. 

M X ED.  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  "si  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10;  best,  $t  25  13  lb. 

OOLONG,  7uc.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  Hlb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c.,  $1,$1  10;  best  $1  20 tb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  oi  men  are  engaged,  by  omjbbino  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.;  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Chnrch,  New  York. 


For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1830. 


First  Tbevum  nnd  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity,  Originally  patented 
May  13,  ISO-’ ; Improvident  patented  June  9, 1 St>3.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
otiiMriNO  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
wouut.E  or  SINGLE  THREAD  of  all  KINDS  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  uf.m,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years,  it  has  ro- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  It. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hambsewing."— New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
i ions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  auaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Strength  for  the  Exhausted. 

Thousands  die,  as  it  were,  inch  by  inch,  of  bodily  weak- 
ness. for  debility  will  kill  as  certainly,  though  not  so 
quickly,  as  a raging  fever.  Is  it  asked  how  the  weak 
shall  be  made  strong,  the  debilitated  sustained  and  re- 
stored, the  exhausted  refilled  with  vital  energy?  We 
aver  that  of  all  invigorating  preparations  given  by  science 
co  man,  from  the  institution  of  the  art  of  healing  to  the 
present  hour,  not  one  has  wrought  such  wonders  in  the 
way  of  restoration  as  HOSTETTER’S  CELEBRATED 
STOMACH  BITTERS.  This  is  indeed  the  tonic  of  tonics. 
As  a revitalizing,  strength-supporting,  ifie-prolonging 
agent,  the  like  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
medicines.  Among  the  various  articles  used  to  arouse  the 
dormant  powers  of  nature,  it  stands  alone — the  great 
awakenerof  the  paralysed  physique.  It  not  only  awakens 
the  physical  powers  from  a state  of  collapse  and  inanition, 
but  it  imparts  permanent  vigoi  to  the  muscular  and  nerv- 
ous systems — rein  fore iag,  as  it  were,  both  the  strong-hold 
nnd  the  outworks  of  vitality.  The  uged,  the  decrepid,  the 
nervous,  the  broken-down  of  both  sexes  are  recommended 
to  try  it.  They  will  assuredly  find  it  a present  help  in 
time  of  trouble. 


KEROSENE  and  GAS 

STOVES. 

All  the  Cooking  for  n 
family  may  be  done  with 
Kerosene  Oil,  or  Gas,  with 
less  trouble  and  at  less  ex-' 
pane,  than  by  any  other 
fuel. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the. 
Trade. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  <£c.,  &<)., 

Worth  $5©0,©0©  2 

To  he  sold  tor  ONE  DOLLAR  ench,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  h r until  you  know  what,  v u are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will' inform 
you  wha'  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  :tt  the  same  time  g.t 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
term*  to  Airents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  mol 
county.  J.  II.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  2('8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGEN  TS  WANTED  for  the  Desideratum  Holder  for 
fastening  neckties,  looping  up  dress  skirts,  &c.,  &c. 
Our  Agents,  mule  and  female,  make  $5  to  $10  per  day.  Cir- 
cular sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Bell  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LADIES  of  intelligence  wanted  to  canvass;  very  liber- 
al arrangements  offered.  Call  or  address  Mmo.  Dem- 
ote* t’s  Emporium  of  Fashions,  473  Baoadway,  N.Y. 


DKMOREST’S  Magic  Photographs.  Full  packages  of 
interesting  subjtcts,  with  directions,  only  15  c-nts. 
Mailed  post  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. . W.  JENNINU? 
DEMUREST,  4T3  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamontr’s  Corroi.ia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


tiOOn  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUuO  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  ct.s.  and  get.  SO 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowed,  Mass. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  nnd  all  wiut  Wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Prkss  Co.upa  ■ y, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York, and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


‘ How  His  Done.’’  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortnne-tdling.  Ventrilo  ivdsm,  &c.  13©  greet 
secrets:  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter*  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


Agents— “guide  to  business  success”  and 

“ A KEY  TO  HONEST  WEALTH.”  150  pp„  just 
out.  Send  for  sample  copy,  postpaid,  price  $1.  L.  N. 
WHITE  & CO.,  Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  AUGUST,  1866. 

TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub. 
soribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Kerosene  Lamp  Heator  Co.,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  1 £2.000. 


Bart  lett  & demo  rests  sewing  machine 

with  valuable  improvements,  makes  the  Elastic- 
Knot  Stitch,  nnd  is  in  every  particular  the  ne  pins  ultra 
Family  Sewing  Machine;  $25.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Agents  wanted. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$2000  a Year  and  Expenses  to  Male  and  I emnle  Aguits, 
to  introduce  a new  and  useful  invention,  absolutely  need- 
ed in  every  household.  Agents  preferring  to  work  on 
commission  can  earn  from  $20  to  $50  per  day.  For  par- 
ticulars address  W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOLD  PENS. 

If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to*E.  S.  JOHNSON  <fe 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  nnd  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY:  or,  “SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
TER,” manifested  through  temperament  nnd  ex- 
ternal fo-ras.  and  in“The  Human  Face  Divine, "with  more 
than  1000  illustrations.  Price,  postpaid,  $5.  Address 
FOWLER  <St  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


INTERESTING  to  School  Teachers  and  Writers.  Con- 
tributions designed  to  interest  children  in  the  arts  nnd 
sciences  for  Demorest’a  Young  America,  a monthly  maga- 
zine for  boys  and  gills.  Accepted  articles  to  be  liberally 
paid  for.  Address  VV.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST,  473 
Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates  : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  sp-ce.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for 
$20  00.  P.qrment  invariably  in  aiivanc. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  I nited 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Trims  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Fify  Cm's 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  ou.  - me 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Qrigirarfrir 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PER-CENT  SAVED  j 
Br  Using  ^ 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 


[August  18,  1866. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CAPITAL  PRIZE  30,000  DOLLARS 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 

Will  positively  be  given  at 

WABASH  AVENUE  BINK,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  22, 1866. 


Spi 

life; 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE  CONCERT  TO  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO  POSTPONEMENT. 

250,000  Valuable  Prizes,  valued  at  $500,000,  will  be  presented  to  Ticket-Holders, 
Including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks. 

The  time  rapidly  approaches,  and  only  a few  days  remain  before  the  Drawing  takes  place.  All  Wanting  Tickets 
should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  only  n few  remain  unsold.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  only  once  in  a per- 
son’s lifetime. 

With  the  help  of  our  numerous  agents,  located  all  over  the  United  States,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  everj 
ticket  will  be  sold  before  the  day  designated. 

Number  of  Tickets  Issued,  500,000.  Price,  One  Dollar. 

This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A.  PRIZE. 

1 Gift  in  Greenbacks $30,000 


20  Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  $1000  each 20,000 

20  do.  do.  600  each 10,000 

20  do.  do.  100  each 2,000 

20  do.  do.  60  each 1,000 

800  do.  do.  10  each 8,<  00 

1,000  do.  do.  6 each 6,000 

1 Gift,  Residence  In  C hicago 6,000 

10  Gifts,  City  Lots  in  Chicago,  $500  each 6.000 

40  do.  Pianos,  $600  each 20,000 

20  do.  Melodeons,  $150  each 3.0C0 

100  do.  Bibles,  $20  each 2,000 

200  do.  Gold  Watches,  $150  each 30,000 

200  do.  do.  100  each 20,000 

200  do.  Silver  Watches,  05  each 13, KM) 

300  do.  do  40  each 12,000 

1,000  Sets  of  Plated  Teaspoons,  $3  each 8,000 

1,000  < all  Hells,  $3  each 3,000 

1.000  Plated  l'ruit  Knives,  $2  each 2,000 

2.000  Gold  Pens  in  Boxes,  $4  each 8,000 

2,000  Photograph  Albums,  5 each 10,000 

2,000  Gold  Pen  Holders,  $6  each 10,000 

238,043  Gifts Worth  $238,043. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  PRIZE. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  audience  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  All  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct  list  of  the 
drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  News  Agencies,  Hotels,  and  Book  Stores,  and  at 
our  office,  105  Randolph  St.  Tickets,  $1  each;  sent  by  tm.il  on  receipt  of  price  and  3-cent  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Great  inducements  are  offered  to  AGENTS,  who  are  wanted  every  where.  Write  for  our  terms  nt  once.  Send  ref- 
erence with  application. 

SPECIAL  TERMS,  or  CLUB  RATES.— 5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  50;  10  tickets,  $9  00;  20  tickets,  $17  60; 
30  tickets,  $20  25;  40  tickets,  $35  00;  50  tickets,  $43  50.  In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their 
I’ost-Office  address.  Money  by  draft,  Post-Office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

Every  Other  Ticket  Draws  a Rrize. 

REFERENCES:  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Tappan,  Mc’Kellop,  <fe  Co.,  C >mmerclal  Agency,  Chicagci 
III;  Lot  C.  Whitford,  Wholesale  Paper  Dealer,  Chicago;  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M- 
T.  Quimby  & Co. , Wholesale  Jewelers,  Chicago ; John  E.  Potter  & Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  l*a. ; James  L.  Har- 
lem, Importer,  New  York;  Van  Valkenburgh  & Co.,  Importers,  New  York;  S.  B.  Cobb,  Chicago;  Ira  Holmes,  Cash- 
ier Third  National  Bank,  Chicago;  Crosby  & Ainsworth,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

READ  WHAT  THE  CHICAGO  PRESS  SAY. 

North  American  Prize  Concert.— Among  the  first  Gift  Enterprises  ever  commenced  in  Chioago  was  that  of 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  which  lias  been  perpetual  for  more  than  three  years  past,  and  lias  given  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  extensive  patronage  accorded  it.  They  are  the  proprietors  of  the  “ North  Amer- 
ican Prize  Concert,”  now  so  extensively  advertised  in  this  and  other  papers,  and  indorsed  by  some  of  the  host  business 
firms  in  this  country.  From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Kelley,  we  are  positive  that  ho  will,  “ in  the  future  as  in  the  post,” 
deal  fairly  and  honavably  with  all  who  take  stock  in  his  enterprise.  His  prizes  are  large  and  numerous  and  will, 
without  doubt,  he  scrupulously  awarded  to  holders  of  lucky  tickets.  Every  alternate  ticket  will  draw  a prize.  Call 
at  the  store,  or  address  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  105  Randolph  Street Chicago  Times. 

Kellf.y  & Co.’s  Gift  Enterprise. — The  first  to  embark  in  the  Gift  Enterprise  business  in  Chicago  was  the  firm 
of  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  located  at  105  Randolph  St.  Who  does  not  remember  their  gift  store,  which  opened  two  or 
three  years  ago,  where  many  purchased  books  and  other  articles,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  with  their  purchases 
tickets  which  entitled  them  to  valuable  gifts  of  jewelry  or  other  prizes  ? Thousands  of  our  citizens  were  thus  (out  unate, 
and  these  have  the  best  of  evidences  that  Messrs.  Kelley  & Co.  always  perform  all  they  promise;  that  they  are  honor- 
able men,  and  do  business  honorably  and  on  the  square!  Their  Gift  Concei  t which  they  now  advertise,  the  drawing 
of  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  22d  of  August.,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series  of  Gift  Concerts 
that  have  taken  place  in  Chicago.  1.  The  gifts  to  be  distributed  are  all  that  they  are  represented  to  he.  2.  All  the 
prizes  will  positively  be  distributed  to  tho  e holding  the  lucky  tickets  after  the  drawing.  3.  There  is  such  a very 
large  number  of  prizes  that  every  one’s  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  drawing  something.  4.  The  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, who  know  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  have  confidence  in  their  honor  and  integrity,  and  are  largely  investing  in  their  en- 
terprise. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  safe  in  commending  Kelley  & Co.’s  Gift  Concert  to  the  public. 
Let  the  people  come  up  and  bny  the  tickets  still  remaining  unsold.  The  drawing  will  positively  take  place  on  the  day 
advertised.  Money  may  he  sent  by  mail  for  tickets,  and  will  be  promptly  responded  to —Chicago  Journal. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  A.  KELLEY  & CO.,  105  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  (P.  O.  Drawer  1424). 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  THE  DOG  DAYS. 

Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  “We  shall 
have  to  prosecute  you,  Madam,  if  you  continue  to  clothe  that  unhappy  Brute  during  the 
warm  weather.* 

Indignant  Old  Maid.  “Prosecute  me,  indeed!  I would  like  to  know,  if  some  Brutes  are 
permitted  to  carry  Umbrellas  and  wear  Clothing,  why  my  Dog  should  be  denied  the  same 
privilege  ?” 


Hobinscm  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  SOLDIERS. 


WILLIAM  S.  MORSE  AND  CO., 

Attorneys  and  Solicitors  of  Claims, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We  will  forward  all  necessary  papers  for  the  collection 
of  bounty  on  application. 

From  the  Washington  Daily  Chronicle. 

Major  Wm.  S.  Morse  was  the  author  of  the  bill  for  the 
equalization  of  bounties,  as  originally  introduced  by  the 
Hon.  Geo.’ W.  Julian,  M.C.  of  Indiana,  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  28th  of  J nly  last. 

The  soldiers  owe  more  to  his  efforts  than  to  any  other 
person  for  the  passage  of  the  present  law. 

Sind  your  discharge  to  our  address,  and  we  will  prepare 
and  forward  all  necessary  papers  by  return  mail.  Corre- 
spondents liberally  dealt  with.  Address 

WM.  S.  MORSE  AND  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REFERENCES:  Major-Gen.  Robt.  C.  Schenk,  Chair- 
man House  Military  Committee;  Major-Gen.  John  C. 
Ketchum,  M.C.,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Geo.  W.  Julian,  M.C.,  In- 
diana ; Hon.  Hamilton  Ward,  M.C.,  N.  Y.,  and  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  generally. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention., 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Snow-White  Steel  Shirt  Collar, 

$1 ; Cuffs,  $2;  Bosom,  $5.  “Self-adjusting."  Patent- 
ed Sept.,  1865.  “ Sent  by  mail.”  BILLON  & FOGGAN, 
Inventors,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers,  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


POLLAK  & SON  Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers,  092  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail at  reduced  rates.  Pipes  and  Hold- 
ers cut  to  order  and  repaired.  All 
goods  warranted  genuine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  Pipes  $0  to  $80  each. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  are 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
in  our  own  and  several  other  countries,  and  can  now  be 
supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  illustrated  price-lists,  printed  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Ml  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  have  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
Will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Iliou,  N.  Y. 


Mosquito  Nets 

WITH  PATENT  PORTABLE  FRAMES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


UNION  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Gffi'mir  inT  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
15?  'V Ha  '*f,ceeds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 

feet i vencss, durabil ity, power,  and  safe- 
ty  in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.),  small 
(only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  vater-proof  cartridge 
(32-100  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  H1CKCOX,  73 
Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SENSIBLE!  CAUTIOUS 

I had  my  medicine  put  up  in  one  of  Stoeck 
Graduated  Vials,  nn<l  now  have  a cheap  and  re 
uate  measure  at  home.  A word  to  the  wise,  t 
ERTY  BROTHERS,  Agents,  New  York. 


Dr.  Foote’s  Advertisements. 

OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW,  without  Spectacles,  Doctor, 
or  Medicine.  Pamphlet  mailed  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote. 
M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  witli  this 
“ Yeast  Powder”  ih  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  re- 
quired when  sweet  milk  is  used.  Nos.  64  to  74  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  York. 


If  yon  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  mo3t  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  purchase  the  


COMFORT  AND  CURE  FOR  THE  RUPTURED.- 
Sent  free.  Address  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 


MEDICAL  COMMON  SENSE. — 400  pages-100  Illus- 
trations. $1  50.  Sent  by  mail  every  where  postpaid. 
Contents  Tables  s;nt  free.  Address  the  Author,  K.  1). 
Foote,  M.D.,  1130  Broadway,  New  York. 


ble  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  Baponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds.  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 


full  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market.  • 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A CRY  FROM  THE  VINEYARD. 

Gnd  lands  ht«  flervanu  to  bad  ■wh.n  thay  liava  dona  thair  work!— 
Thomas  Fulls*. 

On,  Father,  I'm  weary— how  long  must  I stay 
In  tlila  Vineyard  weed-tangled,  with  work  for  all  day? 
The  sun  is  so  scorching,  the  winds  are  so  ill, 

That  I faint  at  the  travail-or  shiver  and  chill ; 

My  feet  they  are  wounded,  my  garments  are  torn. 

And  the  labor  grows  harder  than  labor  at  morn. 

E'en  the  grapes  they  are  bitter,  and  quench  not  my  thirst, 
And  woes  are  so  many  I know  not  the  worst  1 

“Oh,  child,"  spoke  the  Father,  “1st  patience  he  thine, 
Till  the  grapes  thou  find'st  bitter  ferment  into  wine. 

A robe  there  is  weaving  which  can  not  be  tom. 

A robe  which  by  wedding-guests  only  is  worn; 

A crown  there  is  promised  with  jewels  more  bright 
Than  a monarch's  proud  diadem  radiant  in  light: 

And  the  breath  oi  the  flowers  which  fade  not  nor  die, 
Shall  heal  every  wound,  and  shall  hush  every  sigh  I 

“Oh,  child,  well-beloved,  when  the  evening  shall  come 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  slumber  and  rest  in  thy  home; 

A bed  is  preparing  more  soft  than  the  cloud 
Which  floats  in  the  ether  one  bright  stai  to  shroud, 
When  the  white  moon  is  shining  to  silver  it  o’er 
As  the  cradles  of  princes  were  burnish’d  of  yore: 

And  He  who  once  trampled  the  wine-press  alone 
Will  bring  thee  to  rest  when  thy  labor  is  done!” 
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THE  PRESIDENT  JUDGED  BY 
HIMSELF. 

"VT O event  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  so 
-Li  profoundly  moved  the  country  as  the  mas- 
sacre at  New  Orleans,  and  none  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  have  been  regarded 
with  more  painful  surprise  than  the  action  of 
the  President.  Ever  since  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress last  December  he  has  strenuously  insist- 
ed that  the  late  rebel  States,  by  conforming  to 
certain  terms  which  he  had  named,  without 
consultation  with  Congress,  were  fully  restored 
to  their  equal  relations  in  the  Union  with  the 
loyal  States.  He  has  publicly  denounced  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  as  traitors  and  dis- 
nnionist8  because  they  did  not  agree  with  him. 
He  has  vetoed  the  most  important  bills  passed 
by  Congress,  assigning  among  his  reasons  in 
every  instance  that  legislation  during  the  ex- 
clusion from  representation  of  the  States  in 
question  was  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  He 
has  uniformly  spoken  of  those  States  as  no  lon- 
ger in  an  exceptional  situation,  insisting  that 
war  was  over,  that  all  its  methods  were  at  an 
end,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  complete 
the  normal  condition  of  the  Union  but  the  ad- 
mission of  representatives  duly  qualified. 

Louisiana  is  one  of  these  States.  The  Pres- 
ident told  us  that  it  was  upon  exactly  the  same 
footing  in  the  Union  as  New  York,  and  was  to 
be  treated  by  the  national  authorities  exactly 
as  Ne\t  York  is  treated.  He  had  recognized 
its  local  State  Government  as  no  less  valid  and 
independent  within  its  constitutional  sphere 
than  that  of  New  York,  and  however  opinions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  or  good  policy  or 
common-sense  of  his  views  may  have  differed, 
no  one,  we  suppose,  doubted  that  they  were 
sincerely  held  and  would  honestly  control  his 
action. 

But  the  President  has  suddenly  shown  that, 
while  he  denounces  the  Legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  as  disorganizing  or  treason- 
able for  not  assenting  to  his  theory,  he  does 
not  mean  to  be  bound  by  it  himself.  While 
he  aud  his  supporters  are  vociferously  accusing 
Cougress  of  revolutionary  intentions  because 
it  does  not  immediately  recognize  what  he  calls 
the  lawful  representatives  of  Louisiana,  he  him- 
self calls  to  account  and  peremptorily  disre- 
gards the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  whom  he  has 
recognized  as  a lawful  Governor  as  much  as 
Governor  Fenton  of  New  York.  He  does  in 
that  State  what  he  knows  would  not  be  for  a 
moment  tolerated  in  this. 

On  the  21st  of  July  the  President  issues  the 
following  extraordinary  order  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  who,  let  it  be  remembered,  he 
asserts  is  the  peer  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Massachusetts,  of  Illinois,  or  of  any 
other  State.  “ / have  been  advised  that  you  have 
issued  a proclamation  convening  the  Convention  elect- 
ed m 1864.  Please  inform  vie  under  and  by  what 
authority  this  has  been  done,  and  by  what  authority 
this  Convention  can  assume  to  represent  the  whole 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.”  This  is  the 
order  of  a superior  to  a subordinate  agent. 
This  is  a message  which  the  commander-in- 
chief may  properly  send  to  a provisional  lieu- 
tenant. But  it  is  a message  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  no  more  rightful 
authority  to  send  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
than  the  Queen  of  England  has.  And  when 
such  a missive  is  forwarded  by  a President  who 
has  been  for  months  tediously  reiterating  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed  by  despotic  centraliza- 
tion it  is  both  ludicrous  and  alarming;  ludi- 
crous, because  the  executive  act  is  such  a ridic- 
ulous contradiction  of  the  executive  assertion ; 
and  alarming,  because  it  shows  either  the  Pres- 
ident’s incapacity  to  comprehend  the  limits  of 
the  executive  power,  or  his  determination  to 
disregard  them  at  his  pleasure. 
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The  President’s  “policy”  thus  proves  to  be 
the  President’s  pleasure.  When  it  is  conven- 
ient for  him  to  treat  a State  as  fully  in  the 
Union  the  President’s  “policy”  requires  us  to 
assent.  When  it  is  convenient  to  consider  it 
as  under  absolute  military  supervision  the  Pres- 
ident’s “policy”  requires  us  to  say  Amen.  If 
the  President  blows  hot,  we  must  agree  that  it 
is  warm.  If  he  blows  cold,  we  must  declare  it 
is  exceeding  chilly.  If  he  denounces  Congress 
as  revolutionary  for  not  recognizing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Louisiana,  we  must  beg  him  to 
sweep  it  out  of  the  Capitol.  If  he  turns  on 
his  heel  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  we  must  vow  that  he  is  the  sav- 
iour of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  melancholy  history  justifies  Con- 
gress. It  has  steadily  refused  to  act  upon  a 
visionary  theory,  “a  pernicious  abstraction.” 
Familiar  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  under- 
standing the  vast  social  convulsions  that  always 
attend  so  fierce  a struggle,  and  knowing  that 
statesmanship  deals  with  facts,  it  has  not  fool- 
ishly supposed  that  every  thing  was  settled  be- 
cause insurgents  had  laid  down  their  arms,  nor 
assumed  that  States  still  quivering  with  hatred 
and  hostility  could  be  admitted  to  a share  in 
the  Government  without  patient  inquiry  and 
deliberation.  It  has  asked  only  that  the  facts 
be  ascertained,  not  assumed.  Without  hostile 
emotion,  without  vindictiveness,  it  has  required 
that  no  State  deliberately  withdrawing  its  rep- 
resentatives, in  order  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  claim  to  have  them  readmitted  ex- 
cept upon  terms  of  reasonable  precaution,  and 
that  rebellion  shall  not  be  rewarded  by  in- 
creased political  power.  Whether  Congress, 
in  its  prudent  care,  is  less  patriotic,  constitu- 
tional, and  reasonable  than  the  President  in 
his  immoderate  haste — whether  its  calm  and 
consistent  policy  is  not  as  respectful  of  just  State 
rights  as  the  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  utterly 
illogical  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent— whether,  in  settling  a civil  war,  it  is  more 
revolutionary  to  deprive  a State  ot  its  national 
representation  until  it  conforms  to  reasonable 
terms,  than  to  deprive  it  of  its  local  government 
at  the  executive  pleasure — are  questions  upon 
which  we  believe  there  is  very  little  difference 
among  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  TORY  BLUNDER  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  Tory  Ministry  begins  its  term  in  En- 
gland by  a collision  with  the  people.  The  Re- 
form League  called  a public  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  Chief  of  Police  announced  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed.  To  an  inquiry  in  Par- 
liament the  Government  replied  by  taking  the 
responsibility.  The  Reform  League  continued 
its  arrangements ; marched  quietly  in  an  im- 
mense procession  to  the  gate  of  the  Park,  de- 
manded entrance,  and  being  forcibly  repulsed 
by  the  police,  moved  on  to  another  spot  and 
held  its  meeting.  Meanwhile  the  rails  around 
the  Park  were  broken  in  several  places  by  the 
great  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  as  the  people 
poured  in  they  were  clubbed  by  the  policemen, 
and  for  a little  time  it  looked  as  if  the  soldiers 
who  were  present  might  have  to  interfere  to 
preserve  order. 

The  Government  was  sharply  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  made  a very  poor  defense. 
Mr.  Mill,  in  a few  grave  and  pointed  remarks, 
said  that  the  Government  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  or  of 
the  very  serious  consequences  that  might  fol- 
low the  step  it  had  taken.  To  the  objection 
that  the  meeting  would  interrupt  the  recreation 
of  the  riders  and  pedestrians  in  the  Park,  Mr. 
Mill  replied  by  asking  whether  such  a meeting 
would  cause  a thousandth  part  of  the  interrup- 
tion that  an  ordinary  review  or  meeting  of 
volunteers  does,  and  whether  a meeting  in  a 
street  or  in  a square  disturbs  the  city  less  than 
one  in  a park  ? Besides,  since  the  Parks  are 
the  property  of  the  people,  and  the  people  have 
an  incontestable  right  of  meeting,  upon  what 
ground  could  they  be  excluded  from  Hyde  Park 
that  would  not  justify  the  suppression  of  all 
public  meetings  in  public  places?  The  Star 
plainly  said  that  it  was  the  thought  of  Reform 
which  the  Government  hates,  so  it  forbids  the 
people  to  meet  in  the  streets  and  squares,  lest 
they  impede  traffic,  or  in  the  Parks,  lest  they  in- 
terfere with  the  pleasure  of  loungers ; and  then, 
if  they  do  not  meet  somewhere,  taunts  them 
with  apathy  and  declares  them  unfit  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  free  citizens.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Mr.  Mill  ended  his  speech  by  6aying 
that  the  Government  might  be  congratulated 
on  an  act  the  consequences  of  which  the  wisdom 
of  wiser  men  than  they  could  not  in  many  years 
remove. 

AL.  Disraeli,  for  the  Government,  had  no- 
thing to  say  but  that  he  indignantly  repudiated 
any  siuister  intention,  and  that  the  Parks  were 
unfit  places  for  public  meetings ; for  however 
honest  the  intention  of  the  callers,  they  gave 
opportunity  to  “ the  scum  of  the  metropolis”  to 
misconduct  themselves.  Yet  he  declared  him- 
self no  more  opposed  to  public  meetings  than 
Mr.  Mill  or  any  of  his  friends.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impotent  than  such  an  excuse,  except 
that  offered  for  the  massacre  at  New  Orleans. 
The  original  difficulty,  in  both  cases,  is  the  totul 


incapacity  of  Toryism  to  understand  the  spirit 
and  conditions  of  a free,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  always  strikes  at  free  speech  under 
pretense  of  preserving  public  order.  It  inter- 
prets a logical  statement  as  a threat,  and  re- 
sents the  drawing  of  conclusions  as  if  they  were 
swords.  If  the  stupidity  of  Toryism  were  ever 
surprising — if  it  were  not  an  essential  and  in- 
variable part  of  it,  wo  might  wonder  that,  with 
the  tremendous  experience  of  1832,  the  British 
Ministry  should  undertake  to  interfere  with 
public  meetings,  as  a means  of  thwarting  the 
Reform  spirit  in  England.  -That  spirit  is  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  and  could  its  expres- 
sion be  wholly  repressed,  it  would  merely  be 
hermetically  sealing  the  steam  into  the  boiler. 
Undoubtedly  the  Tory  Ministry,  by  interfering 
with  the  Hyde  Park  meeting,  has  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  bill.  And  although  it 
has  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  right  of 
meeting  in  the  Parks  to  judicial  decision,  it  has 
plainly  betrayed  its  own  inclination  upon  the 
subject. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 

It  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  United  States  in  the  current  year,  1866, 
will  be  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Of  the  corn 
and  pork  crops  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Thus  far,  both  promise  excellently ; 
but  early  frosts  may  blight  too  confident  ex- 
pectations, and  the  most  that  can  safely  be  said 
is  that  the  promise  is  good.  The  petroleum 
crop  has  been  bountiful ; our  foreign  export  is 
over  four  times  that  of  last  year.  Finally,  of 
our  greatest  staple,  cotton,  the  prospect  is  fair. 
Estimates  vary,  as  usual  at  this  season.  There 
are  those  who  look  for  a crop  of  3, 000,000 
bales ; and  there  are  others,  apparently  equally 
well  informed,  though  possibly  biased  by  pre- 
conceived opinions  with  regard  to  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  free  negro  labor,  who  declare 
that  a crop  of  i,5oo,ooo  bales  will  astonish 
them.  A middle  party  expects  2,3oo,ooo 
hales ; and  if  no  accident  or  early  frost  occurs, 
the  chances  arc  fair  that  this  estimate  will  not 
exceed,  though  it  may  fall  short  of  the  actual 
product.  With  a crop  of  2,3oo,ooo  hales, 
prices  migh&sbe  maintained  untiF  the  crop  of 
1867  approached  harvest  season,  and  it  would 
thus  yield  to  the  country  as  much  money,  even 
in  gold,  as  the  greatest  crop  ever  hitherto  gath- 
ered. 

Our  first  thought,  in  contemplating  these 
agreeable  facts,  must  be  a reverent  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  so  greatly  blessed 
us,  at  the  issue  of  an  exhaustive  war.  This 
supreme  duty  performed,  the  mind  reverts  to 
considerations  of  a more  material  nature.  And 
the  query  suggests  itself  at  the  outset,  how 
comes  it,  with  the  boundless  resources  of  this 
vast  country,  and  with  harvests  far  surpassing 
those  of  past  years,  that  our  public  and  private 
finances  are  still  in  a position  of  disgrace  ; that 
United  States  money  is  classed  by  foreigners 
with  Austrian  and  Buenos  Ayres  money ; that 
a New  York  dollar  is  only  worth  two-thirds  of 
a London  or  Baris  dollar;  that  clothing  and 
food,  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life, 
are  all  dear&r  hero  than  elsewhere  in  the  civil- 
ized world ; and  above  all,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  produce  so  largely,  and 
among  whom  land,  and  its  consequence— social, 
political,  and  financial  independence — are  so 
abundant  and  so  easy  to  obtain,  should  be  the 
most  heavily  taxed  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  solve  the  problem.  A num- 
ber of  semi-solutions  or  palliative  suggestions 
may  be  named.  It  may  be  said  that  we  car- 
ried on  our  war  with  a lavish  hand,  spent  more 
money  than  was  necessary,  and  require  time  to 
recover  ourselves  after  our  national  debauch. 
And  it  may  bo  said  that,  having  started  on  a 
false  path,  we  are  necessarily  bound  to  retrace 
our  steps  leisurely,  for  fear  of  ruining  interests 
which  were  involved  in  our  past  errors.  And 
it  may  further  be  said  that,  so  far  as  our  in- 
ternal commerce  is  concerned,  our  paper  cur- 
rency answers  every  purpose,  while  its  depre- 
ciation serves  as  a check  upon  foreign  import- 
ations. These  and  other  arguments  0#  the 
same  class  were  effectively  used  in  Congress 
by  Senator  John  Sherman,  Mr.  Thaddecs 
Stevens,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  dominant 
party,  in  opposition  to  more  conservative  men, 
who  desired  to  initiate  a policy  leading,  within 
a given  time,  to  a restoration  of  specie  pay-* 
ments. 

Still,  to  a common-sense  observer,  contem- 
plating, on  the  one  hand,  the  resources  and  the 
annual  product  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  national  debt  and 
the  annual  interest  charge,  it  seems  monstrous 
that  our  currency  should  continue  in  a position 
of  disgrace.  We  owe  but  little  more  than  half 
the  national  debt  of  England,  and  our  revenue 
is  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  England; 
yet  British  sovereigns  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  command  a premium  of  5o  per 
cent,  in  our  own  market  in  our  own  currency. 
It  would  seem  much  more  reasonable  that 
British  Bank  notes  should  sell  at  a discount 
for  American  money. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  M'Cdlloch  is  not 
to  blame  for  this  state  of  things ; that  he  fore- 
told the  result  in  plain  language  ; that  he 
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begged  Congress  to  give  him  the  power  to  con- 
tract the  currency,  and  that  the  entreaty  was 
denied.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Thaddecs  Stevens  of 
Pennsylvania,  acting  in  the  interest  of  estab- 
lished industries,  effectually  put  a stop  to  the 
Secretary’s  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  paper-money  afloat.  They  believed, 
or  pretended  to  believe,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  that  there  is  not  half  enough  currency 
afloat,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  swell  the 
present  volume  from  $900,000,000  to  $i,5oo- 
000,000,  without  regard  to  the  consequences 
in  the  Gold  Room.  And  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  passage  of  a bill  which 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  canceling  more 
than  about  of  the  currency  afloat  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  obeying  the 
behests  of  a party  which,  according  to  his 
friends,  is  controlled  by  his  financial  oppo- 
nents, has  be*en,  in  his  friends’  opinions,  re- 
lieved from  responsibility  by  the  action  of  the 
majority  in  Congress.  In  reply  to  hostile  crit- 
icism he  has  simply  to  say : 

“I  foretold  the  fatal  consequences  of  contin- 
ued currency  expansion.  I foresaw  a coming 
crisis.  I urged  a swift  and  sharp  contraction 
— to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  volume  of  currency  afloat.  Congress 
would  not  listen  to  me.  Instehd  of  granting 
me  the  powers  I asked,  Congress  actually  passed 
a law  forbidding  me  to  use  the  small  power  I 
enjoyed  to  contract  the  currency.  ” 

Oil  the  other  hand,  members  of  Congress, 
when  summoned  by  their  constituents  to  ex- 
plain the  high  price  of  dry  goods  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  will  say : 

“We  left  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  had  power  to  contract  loans 
at  will,  and  so  absorb  surplus  currency.  His 
authority,  in  regard  to  the  funding  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  was  the  largest  ever  confided  to  any 
Finance  Minister  in  the  world.  He  has  power 
to  sell  bonds  when  and  as  he  pleases,  and  to 
keep  or  disburse  the  currency  proceeds.  He 
may  sell  gold  when  and  as  he  pleases,  and  lock 
up,  if  it  seems  best,  the  currency  received  in 
exchange.  If  the  national  currency  is  redun- 
dant, and  prices  are  correspondingly  high,  the 
public  must  call  him — not  us — to  account.  ” 

This  is  how  the  case  stands  at  present.  All 
admit  that,  in  view  of  the  resources,  the  na- 
tional income,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  premium  on  gold  is  unjusti- 
fied. But  while  some  blame  the  “radical  ma- 
jority” for  prohibiting  by  statute  currency  con- 
traction, others  hold  the  Secretary  responsible 
for  allowing  the  power  he  enjoys  of  funding  the 
debt  to  lie  dormant.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
examining  the  rival  claims.  Congress  has  ad- 
journed, and  its  responsibility  is  no  longer 
“negotiable.”  If  the  fault  be  judicially  de- 
termined to  rest  with  Congress,  the  country 
had  best  carry  the  claim  to  “profit  and  loss,” 
without  further  debate.  At  best  we  can  only 
vote  down  the  manufacturers’  men  at  next  elec- 
tion. But  the  Secretary  is  still  there.  He 
can  still  sell  new  Five-Twenty  Bonds  at  a 
premium  to  any  extent  required.  If  the  cur- 
rency accumulates  in  the  banks  to  an  extent 
which  provokes  speculation,  and  he  has  no  loan 
on  the  market,  he  would  fairly  seem  responsi- 
ble for  the  accumulation  and  for  its  conse- 
quences. Millions  upon  millions  of  new  Five- 
Twenties  can  now  be  sold  here  and  abroad  at 
a premium.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  choose 
to  supply  them,  he  is  responsible  for  the  subse- 
quent condition  of  the  money  and  stock  mark- 
ets. If  he  does  supply  them,  he  is  bound  to 
keep  in  hand  currency  enough  to  represent 
them  when  Congress  asks  him  for  an  account. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  currency  a 
new  loan  would  bring  gold  down  to  half  the 
present  premium,  and  would  make  money 
worth  6 1®  7 per  cent,  per  annum. 


POLITICIANS  ADRHT. 

Ir  is  a curious  inquiry  with  whom  in  the  late 
rebel  States  the  managers  of  the  Randall  Phila- 
delphia Convention  proposed  to  coalesce.  Tho 
motive  of  the  call  was  declared  to  be  a desire 
of  mutual  intelligence  and  conciliation  between 
those  who  had  lately  been  divided  by  war.  Ob- 
viously to  the  success  of  such  an  assembly  a rep- 
resentation of  all  interests  and  views  was  not 
only  valuable  but  essential.  Its  motto  was,  of 
necessity,  “By-gonesare  by-gones.”  But  ap- 
parently those  who  issued  the  cull  were  so 
blinded  by  hostility  to  the  great  body  of  tho 
Union  party,  and  by  anxiety  to  create  a new 
Presidential  party,  that  their  first  step  was  a 
mistake,  and  every  succeeding  step  has  con- 
firmed it. 

The  call  virtually  denounced  the  action  of 
Congress ; but  as  that  action  is  sustained  by 
the  mass  of  the  distinctive  Union  men  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  nowhere  more  zeal- 
ously than  by  the  sturdy  and  tried  Unionists 
of  the  late  insurgent  States,  they  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  Convention.  There  remained 
then  the  reactionary  Unionists  of  1864  and  the 
Democrats  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
late  rebels  in  the  other,  from  which  to  construct 
the  uew  party.  But  the  managers,  totally  mis- 
apprehending the  facts,  immediately  began  to 
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discriminate  invidiously  among  these  classes. 
They  would  have  only  what  they  called  War 
Democrats  and  reactionary  Republicans  from 
the  North,  and  those  who  had  not  been  con- 
spicuous rebels  from  the  South.  This  was  an 
impossible  distinction  at  the  North ; for  the 
last  party  platform  of  the  Democracy  was  that 
made  at  Chicago,  which  was  the  work  of  Val- 
landioham,  and  was  equally  supported  by  the 
Peace  Democrats  and  the  War  Democrats. 
Henrt  C.  Murphy  supported  it  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Fernando  Wood,  and  Vallandigham 
voted  for  it  with  John  T.  Hoffman.  The  line 
which  divided  them  as  Peace  arid  War  Demo- 
crats was  invisible  when  compared  with  that 
which  united  them  simply  as  Democrats.  More- 
over, as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic  party 
was  the  party  of  opposition  to  the  war.  It  act- 
ed as  a unit  in  the  national  election  of  1864 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  State  elections  of 
1865  after  the  war  was  over.  It,  therefore, 
could  not  submit  to  be  divided  in  1866  by  any 
external  authority.  And  as  the  Philadelphia 
managers  must  depend  upon  that  party  as  the 
chief  element  in  their  new  combination,  they 
would  of  course  strengthen  themselves  by  in- 
corporating it  as  a unit  instead  of  a divided 
body. 

The  distinction  which  the  same  gentlemen 
attempted  at  the  South  was  equally  impolitic. 
They  began  by  counting  out  the  original  and 
constant  Unionists  there,  and  insisted,  with 
Senator  Dixon  at  New  Haven,  that  all  the  in- 
tellect and  cultivation  and  worth  of  that  sec- 
tion had  been  conspicuous  in  the  rebellion.  It 
was  with  these  last,  therefore,  that  the  mana- 
gers proposed  conciliation.  But  who  were 
representatives  of  this  class,  if  not  men  like 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Governor  Brown, 
and  Governor  Orr  ; and  if  they  were  excluded, 
who  were  to  speak  for  them?  Before  the  Con- 
vention met  it  appeared  that  certain  persons, 
insignificant  from  their  numbers,  who  had  been 
unable  to  control  the  Union  party,  proposed  to 
exclude  both  that  party  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Democrats  at  the  North,  with  the  Unionists 
and  late  rebels  at  the  South,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder— that  is,  by  themselves — to  construct 
a party  of  their  own  to  sweep  the  country. 

The  result  was  plain  enough  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  the  new  movement  was  to  suc- 
ceed it  could  only  be  by  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  party.  But  would  that  party  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  of  which  the  terms  were  to 
be  dictated  by  a few  bolters  from  their  hered- 
itary opponents  ? If  those  bolters  were  of  that 
opinion  they  were  no  more  sagacious  than  usual. 
The  Randall  Philadelphia  Convention  can  not 
change  the  real  aspect  of  the  situation.  It 
may  be  a convenient  gate  for^liscon tented  Un- 
ionists to  enter  the  Democratic  fold ; but  the 
great  contest  will  still  be  fought  out  by  the 
Union  and  Democratic  parties.  There  will 
not  in  this  State,  for  instance,  be  three  differ- 
ing parties  at  the  autumn  elections ; and  even 
should  there  be  apparently  three,  two  of  them 
will  be  merely  allies  against  the  other. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  LISSA. 

The  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  in  which 
the  most  radical  results  have  been  attained  in 
the  briefest  and  most  brilliant  campaign,  is  not 
without  its  episodes  of  romantic  heroism.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  conduct  of  the  Italians 
in  the  naval  battle  of  Lissa.  The  Italian  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic  had  inexplicably  delayed  opera- 
tions. It  was  very  large,  superbly  appointed, 
supposed  to  be  ably  commanded,  maintained  &.t 
vast  expense,  and  the  Italians  chafed  with  in- 
dignation at  its  inactivity  in  the  very  moments 
when,  as  was  believed,  it  might  have  materially 
assisted  the  movements  of  the  army.  At  last, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Anco- 
na, and  on  the  18th  attacked  the  fortified  island 
of  Lissa  upon  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  with  such 
fury  that  the  Italians  intended  on  the  20th  to 
land  troops  and  occupy  the  island. 

On  that  day,  however,  the  Austrian  squad- 
ron appeared,  and  the  Italian  Admiral  Per- 
sano  instantly  bore  down  to  the  attack.  A 
heavy  gale  was  blowing,  which  perplexed  the 
operations,  but  both  Austrians  and  Italians  evi- 
dently relied  upon  the  iron  sheaths  and  beaks 
with  which  the  vessels  were  armrid,  and  the 
conflict  was  tremendous.  The  Re  <T  Italia, 
built  in  New  York  for  the  Italian  Government, 
but  plated  in  Italy,  according  to  the  accounts, 
was  the  flag-ship  of  Pebsano,  but  for  some  rea- 
son he  left  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
The  Austrian  Admiral  upon  the  Kaiser,  un- 
aware of  Persano’s  movement,  directed  his 
overpowering  assault  against  the  Re  d’  Italia. 
Three  or  more  of  the  Austrian  iron-clads,  belch- 
ing fire  and  iron,  came  crushing  on  to  the  Ital- 
ian ship,  struck  her  furiously  on  the  prow,  on 
the  stern,  and  amidships,  and  stove  her  to 
pieces.  The  huge  ship  rapidly  sank ; but  as 
she  went  down  half  a battalion  of  soldiers 
climbed  into  the  tops,  and,  while  holding  on 
by  the  ropes,  shouldered  their  rifles  deliberate- 
ly, as  if  on  parade,  and  fired  a terrible  volley 
upon  the  deck  of  the  nearest  Austrian  ship, 
killing  twenty  and  wounding  sixty.  It  was 
their  fierce  farewell.  The  next  moment  the 
roaring  gulf  closed  overrtjhe  jfej  d[Baka  and 
four  hundred  of  her  gallalit  eomp&ny.  A-rpri- 
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vate  letter  is  quoted  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  says  that  Captain  Fra 
di  Bruno,  the  commander  of  the  ship,  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope,  put  a pistol  to 
his  head  and  went  down  with  her. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Italian  gun-boat 
Palestro  was  so  overpowcringly  attacked  that 
her  capture  seemed  inevitable.  The  Captain, 
Cappellini,  called  a hasty  council  of  his  offi- 
cers and  crew,  and  they  resolved  to  blow  up  the 
vessel  rather  than  surrender.  Then  gayly  hang- 
ing the  ship  with  the  flag  of  Italy,  and  cheering 
for  King  and  Country,  the  fuse  was  lighted,  and 
in  a moment  nothing  remained  but  floating 
fragments  of  the  ship  and  her  company  of  two 
hundred.  A letter  to  a Florence  paper  says 
that  when  the  fate  of  the  Be  I Italia  was  evi- 
dent Admiral  Pebsano  in  the  A ffondatore  drove 
full  steam  against  the  Austrian  flag-ship,  the 
Kaiser,  and  sank  her  to  revenge  his  own  loss. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  fleet  had 
the  final  advantage.  Both  withdrew  to  refit. 
But  Trieste  illuminated  itself  for  a victory, 
and  we  do  not  observe  that  any  Italian  town 
rejoiced.  But  that  is  not  surprising,  for  under 
the  circumstances  a drawn  battle  was  a defeat 
for  the  Italians.  Indeed,  ill  fortune  has  fol- 
lowed them  through  the  war.  The  heroic  but 
disastrous  day  at  Custozza  and  the  romantic 
valor  of  the  sea-fight  at  Lissa  will  live  long  in 
Italian  song  and  story.  But  every  Italian  will 
remember  with  impatience  that  Yenetia  was 
conquered  for  Italy  by  Prussia,  and  that  it  was 
not  Italian  arms  which  achieved  Italian  unity. 


THE  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  LATE 
MASSACRE. 

The  defense  made  for  the  massacre  in  New 
Orleans  is  utterly  impotent  and  contemptible. 
It  consists  in  calling  the  assembly  of  the  Con- 
vention illegal,  and  in  slandering  the  Radical 
leaders,  and  in  declaring  that  they  meant  to 
inaugurate  civil  war,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  hor- 
rible deeds.  No  other  justification  of  a fierce 
and  wanton  slaughter  of  innocent  men  is  at- 
tempted. 

Now,  as  we  showed  last  week,  no  meeting 
whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  or  de- 
liberation, assembled  under  any  call  whatever, 
is  illegal  in  this  country.  The  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  to  consider  public 
affairs  is  undeniable.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  excite  apprehension  of  probable  dis- 
turbance, the  authorities  are  to  take  measures 
to  keep  the  peace  at  any  cost.  But  to  de- 
nounce a deliberative  meeting  in  advance  as 
itself  threatening  to  the  public  peace,  and  to 
declare  an  intention  of  dissolving  it  by  arrest 
of  its  members  before  a word  is  spoken  or  a 
deed  done,  is  a proceeding  which  invites  the 
riot  it  affects  to  quell. 

John  T.  Monroe,  a hitter  rebel,  whom  the 
President  pardoned  that  he  might  be  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans,  undertakes  to  declare  in 
advance  that  a meeting  of  citizens  to  discuss 
public  questions  is  calculated  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  is  therefore  unlawful,  and  that 
he  shall  disperse  it  and  arrest  the  partici- 
pants. Thus  no  meeting  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  New  Orleans,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  which  John  T.  Monroe  may  con- 
sider calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  is  to  be 
permitted.  His  whim  constitutes  “legality’' 
in  that  city,  and  disregard  of  it  was  the  “ ille- 
gality” of  the  Convention,  whose  members  were 
therefore  justifiably  and  lawfully  massacred ! 
This  is  the  Conservative  defense  of  that  trage- 
dy, and  it  needs  no  reply. 

Mr.  John  T.  Monroe,  if  he  were  once  a 
slaveholder,  may  have  made  his  will  law  upon 
his  slave  plantations,  but  he  and  his  Conserva- 
tive apologists  will  learn,  as  border  ruffians 
learned  in  Kansas,  that  a city  of  the  United 
States  is  not  his  slave  plantation. 


“ THE  PEOPLE.” 

It  is  sometimes  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph 
whether  the  Union  party  is  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country ; and  whether,  if  its  policy 
can  not  be  sustained  by  the  people,  it  ought  to 
prevail  ? We  have  no  wish  to  differ  with  our 
friends  of  the  Evening  Post — but  it  occasionally 
asks  this  question  as  if  it  supposed  it  to  have 
some.meaning. 

No  true  American  citizen  is  afraid  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people ; but  he  denies  the 
right  of  those  in  any  State  who  have  been  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government  to  assume  to 
be  “ the  people”  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in 
the  same  State  who  have  supported  it.  We, 
for  instance,  deny  that  the  “clay-eater”  and 
“ sandhiller”  who  can  not  read  or  write,  and 
who  are  but  a little  more  intelligent  than  the 
animals  they  work  with,  are  to  be  counted 
among  “the  people,”  if  all  the  clever  men  of 
mixed  or  unmixed  blood  in  their  States,  the 
blacks,  the  mulattoes,  the  quadroons,  octa- 
roons,  and  others  are  to  be  excluded. 

Therefore,  if  by  “people”  be  understood  the 
whole  male  adult  population  of  every  State,  we 
doubt  if  the  Post  has  a livelier  faith  in  them 
than  its  neighbors.  But  if  it  means  by  “ peo- 
ple” a certain  class  of  the  male  adult  popula- 
tion arbitrarily  selected,  and  so  selected  as  to 
exclude  in  our  lately  troubled  States  exactly 
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those  that  as  a class  were  faithful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, then  it  seems  to  us  distrust  of  them 
would  prove  a very  proper  want  of  faith  in  class 
privilege. 

If  a just  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  we  mean  the  male  adult  pop- 
ulation, or  such  part  of  them  as  shall  be  chosen 
by  tests  equally  applicable  to  all,  are  opposed 
to  the  Union  and  Government,  of  course  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  But  no  class  created  by  un- 
equal tests  can  be  fairly  called  the  people.  We, 
with  the  Post,  “are  not  afraid  of  the  American 
people.”  But  we  hold  Robert  Small  to  be  as 
much  one  of  those  people  as  Raphael  Semmes. 


SIX  AND  HALF  A DOZEN. 

A paper  which  persistently  denounces  Con- 
gress says : “The  whole  Radical  party  declare 
that  the  South  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  Con- 
gress until  it  conforms  to  certain  conditions 
to  be  by  themselves  dictated.  ” 

What  is  the  case  upon  the  other  side  ? Sim- 
ply that  the  President  insists  that  the  South 
shall  be  readmitted  to  Congress  because  it  has 
ostensibly  conformed  to  conditions  which  he 
has  himself  dictated. 

Judge  Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina,  says  that 
the  President  is  revolutionary  because  he  pre- 
scribed conditions.  The  President  says  that 
Congress  is  revolutionary  because  it  prescribes 
conditions.  Undoubtedly  if  Congress  is  guilty 
so  is  the  President.  And  if  conditions  are  to 
be  dictated,  as  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  have  declared,  why  is  it  such  a 
crime  to  require  that  they  shall  be  effectual  ? 


HUMILIATION  AND  DEGRADATION. 

Senator  Dixon  said,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Connecticut  Convention,  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  Randall  Philadelphia  Assembly:  “The 
plan  proposed  by  Congress  is  before  you.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  compelling  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  to  submit  to  humiliating  and  de- 
grading terms." 

What  are  those  terms?  First,  that  they 
shall  not  have  gained  political  power  in  the 
Government  by  the  rebellion.  Second,  that 
those  who  violated  their  oaths  to  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  not  be  eligible  to  office  until  Con- 
gress removes  the  disability. 

Those  are  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Dixon 
calls  humiliating  and  degrading.  We  ask  any 
honest  and  manly  ex-rebel  if  he  thinks  so? 
We  ask  him  if  he  would  not  consider  the  Gov- 
ernment humiliated  if,  after  it  has  foiled  his 
effort  to  destroy  it,  it  should  invite  him  to  in- 
creased power  in  it  ; or  if  he  would  think  him- 
self degraded  after  he  had  violated  his  oath — 
however  his  conscience  may  have  justified  him 
— if  those  whom  that  violation  had  brought  to 
untold  suffering  and  loss  should  hold  him  in- 
eligible to  office  until  they  saw  that  all  danger 
had  passed  ? 

Mr.  Dixon  merely  follows  the  lead  of  the 
Copperhead  chiefs  in  telling  the  late  insur- 
gents that  Congress  means  to  humiliate  and 
degrade  them ; assuring  them  that  there  is  a 
party  at  the  North  which  will  support  that 
view,  and  urging  them  to  hold  out,  and  refuse 
to  enter  Congress  unless  they  can  come  with 
more  power  than  those  who  have  not  rebelled. 
And  this  incitement  to  the  late  insurgents  to 
remain  hostile  to  the  representatives  of  the 
loyal  people  Mr.  Dixon  calls  “an  effort  to  re- 
store peace  and  good-w'ill  to  a distracted  coun- 
try.” Does  Mr.  Dixon  think  that  calling  vin- 
egar honey  makes  it  honey  ? 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

Two  Sisters  are  there— ever  year  by  year 
Companions  true  and  dear 
To  meek  and  thoughtful  hearts.  Fair  Hope  is  one. 
With  voice  of  merry  tone, 

With  footstep  Light,  and  eye  of  sparkling  glance. 

The  other  is  perchance 
E’en  somewhat  lovelier,  but  less  full  of  glee. 

Her  name  is  Memory. 

She  wanders  near  me,  chanting  plaintive  lays 
Of  by-gone  scenes  and  days : 

And  when  I turn,  and  meet  her  thoughtful  eye, 

She  tells  me  mournfully 

Of  soft  low  gurgling  brooks,  and  glistening  flowers, 
And  childhood's  sunny  hours: 

And  then  with  team  and  melancholy  tone 
She  tells  me  they  are  gone. 

Hope  gently  chides  her— bids  me  not  to  cast 
My  eyes  upon  the  past — 

Cheering  me  thus,  she  leads  me  by  the  hand 
To  view  her  own  fair  land: 

And  soon  I see  where  many  pleasures  meet, 

Some  close  before  my  feet ; 

And  some,  seen  dimly  through  the  distant  haze, 

Grow  brighter  as  I gaze. 

Oh!  both  refresh  me.— Yet  not  only  so: 

They  teach — where’er  I go. 

One  tells  of  follies  past,  and  one  is  given 
To  talk  to  me  ot  Heaven. 

And  thus  Til  cling  to  both.  Soft  Memory, 

All  pensive  though  Bhe  be. 

Shall  bide  a comrade  cherish’d  to  the  end: 

But  Hope  shall  be  my  friend. 

UN 
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COMMANDER  BRAINE. 

It  was  some  time  in  October,  1861,  that  we  spoke 
of  the  services  of  Lieutenant  I).  L.  Braine,  U.S.N., 
as  a foreshadowing  of  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  our  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. Our  readers  will  hear  with  pleasure  that 
Lieutenant  Braine  has  been  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  Commander  in  the  navy  by  selection  for  eminent 
services  during  the  war.  “ t is  a simple  tribute 
of  justice,”  says  a friend,  “to  a man  who  deserves 
much  more.” 


S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  LL.D. 

Samuel  Finley  Breesf.  Morse  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  who  was  influen- 
tial as  a clergyman,  and  celebrated  as  the  father  of 
American  geography.  Ho  was  born  in  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts,  April  27,  1791.  After  a lib- 
eral education  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1810,  he  went  to  England  with  Washington 
Allston,  to  study  painting,  for  which  he  had  de- 
veloped decided  talent,  under  the  joint  tuition  of 
Allston  and  Benjamin  West,  Not  content  with 
pursuing  one  branch  of  art,  he  added  to  the  study 
of  painting  that  of  sculpture,  and  in  1813  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts  for 
an  original  model  of  a “ Dying  Hercules.” 

After  a thorough  and  successful  course  as  an  art- 
student  abroad  Mr.  Morse  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1815,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
York.  There  was  no  national  association  of  artists 
in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1824  that,  in  connection  with  some  other 
artists  of  New  York,  he  organized  a drawing  associ- 
ation, which,  after  a variety  of  obstacles  and  strug- 
gles, finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  this 
city,  in  the  year  1826,  of  the  present  honored  and 
useful  “National  Academy  of  Design.”  Mr.  Morse 
was  chosen  President  of  the  institution,  and  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  for  sixteen  years.  In  1829  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  art 
more  extensively,  and  resided  for  more  than  three 
years  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  abroad  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  literature  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the 
University  of  New  York;  and  in  the  year  1835  he 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  before  that  institution 
upon  art.  But,  though  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  he 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  various  departments 
of  science,  and  especially  in  chemistry.  While  yet 
a student  in  Yale  College  be  had  pursued  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  with  enthusi- 
asm, under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Professor  Sil- 
liman  and  Professor  Day,  and  his  love  for  scientific 
research  and  experiment  continued  to  increase  aft- 
er he  left  college,  till  it  became  his  controlling  pur- 
suit. As  early  as  1826  he  was  a colleague  lecturer 
with  Professor  Dana,  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  New 
York  city ; the  former  lecturing  upon  the  fine  arts, 
while  Professor  Dana  lectured  npon  electro-mag- 
netism. They  became  intimate  friends,  and  Morse 
pursued  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism  in  conver- 
sation and  study  with  his  friend.  The  first  electro- 
magnet ever  exhibited  in  the  United  States  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Professor  Morse,  and  the  spiral 
coil  used  by  Professor  Dana  suggested  the  electro- 
magnet which  is  now  used  in  every  Morse-tele- 
graph throughout  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  when  Mr.  Morse 
was  returning  to  America  on  board  the  packet-ship 
Sully,  that,  in  a casual  conversation  with  some  of 
the  passengers  on  the  then  recent  discovery  in 
France  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  electric  spark 
from  the  magnet,  showing  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  he  conceived  not  merely  the  idea 
of  the  electric  telegraph  but  of  an  electro-magnetic 
and  chemical  recording  telegraph,  substantially  and 
essentially  as  it  now  exists.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  this  origin  of  the  present  telegraph.  Mr. 
Morse’s  testimony  to  his  acts  and  drawings  made 
on  board  of  the  ship  has  been  confirmed  before  the 
courts  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  passengers  but 
one,  who  were  with  him  upon  the  vessel,  and  the 
evidence  was  regarded  as  conclusive  by  the  judges. 

Though  the  idea  was  conceived,  and  a portion  of 
the  drawings  and  apparatus  constructed  in  1832,  it 
was  not  until  1835  that  he  completed  the  first  tele- 
graphic recording  apparatus.  This  was  compara- 
tively rude,  and  enabled  him  only  to  communicate 
between  two  points,  distant  half  a mile;  and  it  was 
not  until  July,  1837,  that,  by  the  constrnqfjon  ot  a 
second  instrument,  he  was  able  to  work  Iron  both 
extremities  of  his  line.  In  that  year  he  had  Com- 
pleted two  instruments,  and  could  work  his  tele- 
graph from  each  end  of  the  line.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber of  1837  he  exhibited  to  hundreds  the  operation 
of  his  system  at  the  University  of  New  York.  The 
feasibility  and  usefulness  of  the  invention  having 
been  thus  demonstrated,  Mr.  Morse  applied  to 
Congress  in  1838  for  aid  to  construct  an  experiment- 
al line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  to  demon- 
strate publicly  the  utility  of  the  telegraph.  Like 
all  great  inventions  it  was  received  coldly,  with 
skepticism,  and  even  with  ridicule;  and  the  session 
of  1837-  38  closed  without  any  encouragement,  ex- 
cept the  favorable  report  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 

By  no  means  discouraged,  Morse  proceeded  to 
Europe  to  endeavor  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Eu- 
ropean Governments  in  his  invention,  and  secure  a 
patent  for  it.  IIo  was  refused  letters  patent  in 
England,  in  France  he  only  secured  a useless  brevet, 
and  obtained  no  exclusive  privilege  in  any  other 
country.  Thus  repulsed  and  baffled  he  returned  to 
America,  to  struggle  again  for  four  years  with  slen- 
der resources  and  frequent  discouragements,  but  still 
possessed  of  a determination  to  interest  his  country- 
men in  the  invention.  Throughout  the  session  of 
1842-43  Morrf.  was  indefatigable  in  pressing  his 
invention  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  though 
the  last  duv  of  the  session  had  waned,  and  he  had 
retired  disheartened  and  weary,  his  object  was  se- 
cured by  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, granted  in  the  expiring  hour  of  the  midnight 
session.  He  was  startled  by  the  news  on  the  morn- 
ing of  ^Tardf^^j^^a^Cpilgness  had  voted  this 
amount  lor  the  construction  of  a telegraph  bat  ween 
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Washington  and  Baltimore}  and  he  immediately 
commenced  the  -work,  which  was  completed  in  1844, 
and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  the  world  tho 
utility  and  value  of  the  Morse  system  of  electro- 
magnetic telegraphs. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  since  its  first  establish- 
ment its  lines  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth. 
They  extend  upon  this  continent,  in  various  direc- 
tions, more  than  fifty  thousand  miles.  They  climb 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretch  across  the  lone- 
ly plains  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific.  The 
system  is  adapted  in  every  country  of  the  eastern 
continent,  from  the  extreme  north  of  Russia,  wh^re 
the  wires  are  almost  ready  to  be  linked  within  the 
Arctic  circle  to  those  that  arc  sweeping  up  the  Pa- 
cific coast  to  Behring's  Straits,  down  to  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Eiijth.'jiP ^•01ifey0ye  beneath  the  seas 
to  Egypt,  and  find  their  wav  over  deserts  and  under 
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oceans  to  the  far  East.  No  part  of  the  civilized 
world  is  without  the  electric  girdle,  and  even  across 
the  Atlantic  the  great  cable,  now  in  successful  op- 
eration, Las  established  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  And  if 
this  should  fail,  in  a very  short  time  tho  Overland 
Telegraph  will  establish  a continuous  line  of  com- 
munication by  land  between  New  York  and  London 
via  St.  Petersburg. 

The  immense  value  of  Morse's  invention  to  the 
world  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  while 
the  old  system  of  Semaphore  telegraphs  cost  the 
French  Government  annually  more  than  a million 
of  francs,  the  Morse  telegraph  added  to  the  revenue, 
in  three  years,  more  than  six  millions.  Professor 
Morse’s  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  civilized  na- 
tions has  been  recognized  as  that  of  no  other  in- 
ventor who  over  lived.  Besides  reaping  at  length 


the  substantial  rewards  of  his  invention,  honors  have  order  of  S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  He  has  been 
been  showered  upon  him  by  national  academies  and  elected  member  of  all  the  prominent  European  sci- 
universities,  by  scientific  associations  and  sovereign  entific  and  art  academies ; but  the  most  distin- 
potentates.  Yale  College  conferred  upon  him  the  guished  and  unusual  honor  was  the  collective  testi- 
complimentary  degree  of  LL.I).  in  1848,  and  in  the  monial  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium.  Ilol- 
same  year  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  decorated  him  with  land,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Turkey,  and  the 
the  diamond  badge  of  Nishan  TJlichar.  Gold  medals  Roman  Pontiff,  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand 
of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the  kings  of  francs,  presented  os  a personal  reward  to  Mr. 
Prussia  and  Wurtemberg  and  the  Emperor  of  Ans-  Morse  for  his  useful  labors. 

tria.  In  1856  the  Emperor  of  the  French  presented  Americans,  English,  and  French  have  united  in 
him  with  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  giving  him  banquets  and  ovations,  and  his  sendees 
Honor;  in  the  following  year  Denmark  made  him  have  been  fully  recognized  wherever  civilization 


Knight  of  the  Dannebrog ; and  in  1858  the  Queen 


s made  mankind  acquainted  with  his  invention. 


of  Spain  conferred  the  cross  of  Knight  Commander  He  still  lives  in  tho  enjoyment  of  a happy  and  illus- 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  C’atfiolic.  From  the  trious  lot,  esteemed  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  in  a 
King  of  Portugal  he  received  the  badge  of  knight-  grepn  old  age  dr  rives  merited  pleasure  from  the 
hood  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword ; and  froHjjl  | eoiijt!-nq|.|at(tj£Hrnie  beneficent  results  of  his  genius, 
the  King  of  Italy  the  decoration  of  Knight  of  the  lifs  struggles,  and  his  persevering  industry. 
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But  where  am  I wandering  ? Far  away  from  shady 
lanes  and  hedges  fragrant  with  wild  honey-suckle, 
where  the  cool  elder  flowers  display  their  tufts  of 
tiny  blossom,  that  make  me  think  of  Hans  Christian 
and  sumach-trees,  and  tea-pots,  and  all  kinds  of 
things  that  are  not  a bit  like  them.  And  while  I 
have  gone  into  a reverie  I am  suddenly  startled  by 
a blaze  of  color,  and  a bank  covered  with  lilac  mal- 
low ami  scarlet  poppies,  surmounted  by  a perfect 
wall  of  wild  roses,  meets  my  eye.  The  wild  dog- 
wood and  young  ivy-leaves  tone  it  down  a little,  so 
does  the  wheat-field,  waving  like  a sea  of  green 
billows,  that  the  five-barred  gate  opens  upon,  and 
making  me  ponder  what  a wise  provision  it  is  that 
the  hunting-season  is  over  before  the  summer  comes. 
And  on  and  on  I go,  my  eye  roaming  over  rich  pas- 
ture-lands and  fields,  now  alive  with  busy  bay-mak- 
ers, while  the  last  notes  of  the  cuckoo  are  sounding 
through  the  land,  telling  us,  if  we  will  only  heed  its 
cry,  “ I waked  up  the  woods  to  summer,  and  cheered 
it  with  my  song ; it  will  miss  me  when  I am  gone, 
and  will  not  linger  long  after  me.”  I pause  to  rest 
by  the  river-side,  where  the  blue  forget-me-nots 
enamel  the  mossy  banks,  and  strive  for  pre-emi- 
nence with  the  yellow  water-flags,  while  the  white 
water-lilies  near  carry  away  my  thoughts  to  “ Sa- 
brinS  fair”  knitting  lily  flowers  into  her  flowing 
tresses. 

And  through  the  shadowy  woods  I half  expect  to 
see  Oberon  and  Titania  flitting  with  all  their  fairy 
train — and  how  do  I know  but  that  Puck  may  not 
be  perched  on  the  tall  bulrush  opposite  to  me  ? 

And  then  I fall  to  musing  upon  myths  and  mythic 
personages  in  general.  How  myths  suit  themselves 
to  different  countries ! What  would  the  classic  gods 
of  Greece  do  amidst  English  scenery  ? Minerva 
moving  majestically  across  the  plain  would  have  no 
charms  for  an  English  poet,  and  I question  much  if 
he  would  even  recognize  Venus  as  his  type  of  beauty. 
The  Muses,  too,  have  not  met  with  much  personal 
adoration  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Old  Pan 


alone  holds  his  ground  here  as  in  Greece,  and  Fauns 
and  Satyrs,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  do  not  soeiu 
altogether  out  of  place  amidst  our  tangled  forests. 

Yet  the  mythic  lore  of  England  deals  rather  in* 
giants,  fairies,  and  enchantments.  Instead  of  the 
labors  of  Hercules  we  have  the  feats  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom;  and  our  want  of  hinds 
with  brazen  feet,  Hydras,  and  other  monstrosities 
is  supplied  by  the  Dun  Cow,  and  the  Dragon  ol 
Wantley.  A half-way  station  we  hold  between  the 
wild  rude  myth-heroes  of  the  north,  and  the  morb 
refined  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  south,  and  out 
giants  are  a grade  between  rough,  unkempt  Skrvm 
ner,  with  his  uncouth  brothers,  and  the  clast 
Titans. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  story  I am  going 
to  tell  you  ? - 

Just  this — the  foundation-stone  of  all  my  myiLifl 
superstructure  was  the  one  sentence,  “It  all  came 
from  a hatful  of  beans.” 

And  then  I sailed  backward  up  the  stream  of 
Time,  and  landed  at  a fair  haven  where  were  three 
tiny  urchins  poring  over  picture-books,  and  the  title 
of  one  of  the  books  was  “ Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk.” 
A curly-headed  little  rascal  with  wonderful  eves 
and  unsmooth  hair  was  diving  into  its  pages,  and  ' 
every  now  and  then  he  made  his  comments  aloud* 

“I  wish  I had  a hatful  of  beans  like  Jack's; 
wouldn’t  I make  my  fortune !’’ 

And  then,  returning  from  my  mental  excursion, 

I asked  my  friend, 

“ What  came  of  a hatful  of  beans  ?” 

“This,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a jolly  black-tim- 
bered farm-house,  of  such  pretension  that  it  earned 
for  its  owner  the  title  of  Squire  Bligh  ; though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  any 
of  his  neighbors. 

But  there  was  such  a wealth  of  treasure  in  that 
house  that  it  guaranteed  respectability ; and  no  one 
ever  entered  the  doors  without  feeling,  as  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Tomkin,  a lady  who  read  all  the  periodicals  of 
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AUTUMN  TOURISTS. 

They  were  rowing  over  a summer  lake, 

A lake  deep  blue  and  without  a curl, 

Save  just  the  ripple  the  oars  would  make, 

And  the  shoreward  streak  of  pearl. 

High  over  the  water  the  mountains  rise, 

Deep  under  the  water  the  mountains  fall; 

You  may  fathom  the  depths  and  mete  the  skies, 
But  the  heart  is  deeper  than  all. 

Some  one  said,  “ We  shall  miss  you  so, 

Robin,  when  you  are  away  so  far!” 

Aud  he  said,  with  a smile,  “It  is  hard  to  go. 
But  things  must  be  as  they  are.” 

“He  can  smile,  so  will  I,”  she  thought, 

With  her  rosy  fingers  over  the  brink; 

“ But  oh ! some  lessons  are  bard  to  be  taught ; 
Some  cups  are  bitter  to  drink. 

“The  time  that  is  past,  like  yonder  shore, 

Grows  fainter  and  fainter  under  our  sight; 
God!”  she  prayed,  “if  I see  him  no  more, 

Help  me  to  bear  it  aright!” 


A COUNTRY  STORY. 


Few  things  in  this  world  are  pleasanter  than  a 
far-away  ramble  into  the  country  on  a fair  summer 
day,  when  the  skies  have  just  clouds  enough  to 
shape  themselves  into  pictures  as  they  float  idly 
over  the  heavens.  For  it  would  not  suit  our  quiet 
English  scenery  to  have  a cloudless  canopy  of  daz- 
zling blue  raised  over  it.  We  want  a sky  that  har- 
monizes with  our  landscape,  with  our  feelings ; that 
makes  for  itself  a voice,  and  tells  us  not  to  forget 
the  clouds  amidst  the  sunshine;  that  gives  us  a 
sense  of  life  whose  beauty  is  not  stillness,  not  a life 
whose  sensuous  beauty  is  so  potent  that  it  weighs 
us  down,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  lift  our  heads 
from  a delicious,  enervating  lethargy,  and  just 
breathe  out  the  words,  “How  beautiful!”  Some- 
thing more  than  this  monotone  of  beauty  is  needful 
to  us,  qjul  without  our  being  conscious  of  it  our 
June  skies  tell  us  this,  and  stir  up  in  our  hearts  the 
feeling  that  drew  forth  those  golden  verses  of  the 
poet: 

I slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty, 

I woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty— 

Was  then  thy  dream  a shadowy  lie? 

Toil  on  sad  heart  courageously, 

And  thou  shalt  find  thy  life  to  bo 
A noontide  light  and  truth  to  tiiee. 


She  groaned  to  herself,  “ I must  look  in  his  e 
And  thrill  and  bear  the  touch  of  his  hand, 
Then  go  on  aloue  ’neath  the  pitiless  skies, 
When  the  boat  has  touched  the  strand.” 


Be  a man,  and  care  as  little  as  she!” 

Thought  he,  as  they  neared  the  farther  shore 
‘Love  is  not  made  for  fellows  like  me, 

So  farewell  for  evermore.” 


“A  pleasant  time  it  has  been,”  he  said; 

“I  wish  we  could  have  it  over  again.” 

“Ay,”  all  bitterly  murmured  her  heart, 

“ For  pleasure  is  kin  to  pain !” 

“We  see  people  better  in  foreign  lands, 

Perhaps  the  fogs  are  too  thick  in  our  own,” 
She  said,  frankly  giving  him  both  her  hands. 
Not  a touch  of  pain  in  her  tone. 

Then  as  the  shore  grated  under  the  keel, 

She  said,  as  she  lightly  stepped  from  the  boat, 
“How  real  and  solid  the  pebbles  feel 
After  all  one's  visions  afloat.” 


The  white  towns  glistened  and  glowed  in  the  light, 
And  the  children  gathered  to  gaze, 

And  the  suu  poured  down  with  a pitiless  might, 
As  they  went  their  several  ways. 

Straining  of  eyes  and  waving  of  hands, 

And  the  trifles  that  make  or  mar — 

These  must  happen  in  all  the  lands, 

And  things  must  be  as  they  are. 


EVENING. 
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the  day,  observed,  that  you  had  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  luxuries  and  appliances  of  Oriental  life. 

This  might  be  stretching  the  point  a little,  inas- 
much as  the  luxurious  items  contained  in  the  apart- 
ments were  decidedly  owing  to  English  upholstery ; 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  lack  of  ivory  carving, 
curious  screens,  inlaid  cabinets  and  ebony  caskets, 
rich  striped  fabrics,  tiger  skins,  shells,  ancl  no  one 
knew  what;  but  the  general  impression  was  that  it 
would  take  a fabulous  time  to  make  an  inventory  of 
the  whole,  however  practiced  an  appraiser  might  be 
employed. 

“ Who  is  Squire  Bligh  ?”  I asked. 

“Who  was  Squire  Bligh,  you  mean,”  returned 
my  friend.  “ Sit  down,  and  I will  tell  you  the 
story.” 

So  I sat  down,  and  he  told  me  as  follows : and  I 
have  been  thinking  of  it  ever  since,  and  weaving  it 
into  my  thoughts  with  the  memory  of  those  tiny 
children  intent  upon  their  marvelous  picture-books. 

“ Nigh  forty  years  ago  there  was  a widow  living 
in  this  place  who  had  an  only  son  named  Jack.” 

“Yes,”  I interrupted;  “and  he  was  an  idle, 
good-for-nothing  lad,  always  in  mischief,  and  an 
anxiety  to  his  mother.” 

“ Who  told  you  so  ?”  asked  my  friend. 

“No  one,”  said  I;  “go  on  with  the  story.” 

“He  went  on  doing  little  or  nothing  until  he 
was  a great  fellow  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  his 
chief  work  being  to  take  the  horses  down  to  water 
for  the  farmers  round ; this  he  did  not  object  to,  as 
he  could  ride  down  to  the  river  and  ride  up  again. 
One  fine  evening  in  the  spring  he  was  returning 
with  the  horses  as  usual,  when,  as  he  passed  a cer- 
tain stile,  he  beard  some  one  call  to  him : 

“ ‘Jack!’ 

“ ‘ Here  I be,’  said  Jack,  stopping  the  horses  and 
looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  came. 
* Hoy !’  he  ejaculated,  in  a tone  expressive  of  aston- 
ishment and  gratification,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
neat  little  figure  of  the  girl  w ho  had  been  taken  to 
help  in  the  dairy. 

“ ‘ What  be  you  doing  here,  Nelly  ?’ 

“ 4 Waiting  to  see  you,  Jack.’ 

“ ‘That’s  kind,  at  any  rate,  and  it’s  not  many 
would  do  it ; but  I'm  a ne’er-do-well,  and  no  one 
qeed  trouble  about  me,’  said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

“ ‘ That’s  just  what  I came  to  tell  you,’  returned 
the  little  maiden. 

“ ‘Then  you  don’t  care  about  me?’  said  he,  with 
a little  vexation  in  his  tone. 

‘“Care!  why  should  I,  for  a lazy  fellow  like 
you  ? I should  think  not.’ 

“ ‘ But  you  might,  Nelly.* 

“ ‘Might,  indeed!  I mightn’t  do  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  At  any  rate,  I don’t.’ 

“ ‘ Then  what  did  you  come  here  for?’ 

“ ‘ To  tell  you  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self.’ 

“ ‘There’s  plenty  to  do  that,’  returned  the  lad. 

“ 4 Yes ; but  you  don’t  heed  them,  and  you  might 
heed  me,  Jack.  Won’t  you  begin  to  work  a bit  ?’ 

“ 4 1 don’t  know  what  to  begin  at.’ 

“ ‘ Your  mother’s  a nice  bit  of  garden,  Jack.’ 

“ * I’ve  nothing  to  put  in  it,’  answered  Jack,  de- 
spondingly. 

“‘Nonsense!’  said  Nelly;  ‘what  a faint  heart 
you.  have ! I’ll  give  you  a lot  of  beans  to  begin 
with.  You  put  up  the  horses,  and  I’ll  be  back  in  a 
minute.’ 

“So  Jack  put  up  the  horses  and  waited  for  Nelly. 
YVesently  she  came  tripping  along,  with  her  apron 
f:  'f  something. 

“ Here,’  said  she, 4 hold  your  hat.’  She  poured 
the  beans  into  it,  and  he  went  home. 

“ Next  day  Jack  took  a spade  and  worked  away 
diligently  for  two  hours. 

“ 4 What’s  come  to  thee,  lad?’  said  the  widow,  as 
he  came  in,  all  flushed  and  hungry,  to  his  dinner. 

“ ‘Nelly  Giles  is  a good  lass,’  quoth  Jack ; ‘ and 
if  ever  I get  rich  I’ll  marry  her.’ 

“‘Thee  get  rich!’  said  the  Widow  Bligh;  and 
she  held  up  her  hands  deprecatingly. 

“‘Strange  things  happen  sometimes,’  returned 
Jack;  and  he  resumed  his  digging  with  renewed 
energy.  All  that  afternoon  he  dug  away  as  though 
his  life  depended  on  it. 

“The  next  day  he  planted  his  beans.  He  had 
evidently  turned  over  a new  leaf,  and  the  widow 
and  her  neighbors  thought  the  lad  was  bewitched, 
as  perhaps  he  might  have  been.  At  any  rate,  he 
had  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  he  soon  found  plen- 
ty to  do,  the  farmers  being  nothing  loth  to  give 
employment  to  one  who,  despite  his  idleness,  was  a 
general  favorite. 

“ Nelly  alone  held  aloof.  Jack  was  getting  be- 
yond her  patronage ; he  had  suddenly  become  more 
manly,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  grown  half  a head 
taller  all  at  once ; and  Nelly  turned  shy,  and  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  get  a stray  word  from  her  now 
and  then. 

“ It  was  clear  that  she  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him,  which  Jack  thought  rather  hard  after 
all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  please  her  f and  the 
more  he  pondered  over  it  the  less  he  coiid  under- 
stand it,  Nelly  used  to  be  so  friendly.  4 Perhaps 
if  I were  a rich  man  she  might  give  a thought  to 
me,’  said  Jack ; and  so  he  determined  to  go  else- 
where to  seek  his  fortune,  and  return  and  make 
Nelly  his  wife. 

“ When  he  went  to  say  4 Good-by’  to  her  he  did 
it  in  rather  a blundering  way. 

“ 4 Maybe  I shall  find  you  married  when  l^ome 
home  again,  Nelly,*  said  the  poor  lad,  looking  wist- 
fully at  her. 

“‘Maybe  you  will,’ retorted  Nelly,  ‘if  I find 
any  one  I like  while  you  are  away.’ 

“And  so  they  parted,  and  both  repented  their 
speeches  when  it  w as  too  late  to  recall  them. 

“ 1 Well,  what  is  to  be  is  to  be, ’soliloquized  Jack, 
endeavoring  to  find  consolation  therein;  ‘but  Nel- 
ly’s the  only  woman  that  shall  ever  be  my  wife.’ 

“ When  Jack  was  gone  Nelly  went  very  often  to 
see  the  Widow  Bligh,  and  was  a great  comfort  to 
her;  and  their  conversation  always  turned  upon 
Jack. 

“ A j'ear  passed  away  and  no  tidings  came  of 
him.  Then  another,  and  the  two  women  did  not 
talk  so  much  now,  but  they  sat  quietly  at  their 
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work  when  Nelly  could  spare  time  from  the  dairy, 
and  it  was  a consolation  to  them  to  be  together. 

“ At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Nelly  was 
summoned  to  her  home  in  a distant  county.  Her 
mother  was  dying,  and  as  she  did  not  come  back 
the  Widow  Bligh  was  left  to  bear  her  trouble  alone ; 
and  through  the  spring  and  into  the  summer  she 
watched  and  watched,  and  every  morning,  as  she 
opened  her  shutters  and  let  in  the  daylight,  she 
wondered  whether  that  day  would  bring  her  son 
home,  and  every  evening  as  the  daylight  faded 
away  she  said,  ‘ He  may  come  to-morrow.’ 

“And  at  length  the  ‘to-morrow’  came,  and  a 
handsome  sailor  walked  up  the  village  street  into 
his  mother’s  cottage;  and  soon  the  news  spread 
abroad  that  Jack  Bligh  had  come  home  with  bags 
of  golden  guineas. 

“ But  that  was  not,  of  course,  true.  The  first 
person  that  Jack  asked  after  was  Nelly  Giles;  but 
he  could  hear  nothing  of  her. 

“‘Never  mind  her,  Jack,  said  the  widow,  who 
was  quite  content,  now  that  she  had  her  son,  and 
indeed  did  not  care  much  for  a rival,  ‘she’s  not 
worth  thinking  of.’ 

“But  Jack  was  not  of  his  mother’s  opinion,  and 
he  was  scarcely  sorry  to  go  away  again,  for  the  old 
place  seemed  very  dreary  without  Nelly. 

“This  time  he  was  able  to  write  to  his  mother 
occasionally,  for  he  had  brushed  up  his  writing; 
and  it  was  a proud  day  for  the  widow  when  the 
schoolmaster  came  in  to  read  her  son’s  letters. 

“A  second  time  Jack  Bligh  came  home;  and 
this  time  a hired  carriage,  laden  with  boxes  and 
packages,  stopped  at  the  widow’s  door,  for  Jack 
was  prospering. 

“ But  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Nell}’,  and  Jack 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  fine  things  he  had 
brought,  for  he  had  intended  the  most  of  them  for 
her. 

“ ‘It’s  all  through  those  beans,’  thought  poor 
Jack,  4 that  I came  to  go  away.’ 

“ Yet  would  he  have  been  any  nearer  had  he 
staid  at  home  in  idleness? 

“ Fifteen  years  had  passed  away,  and  Jack  had 
prospered  so  well  that  he  decided  upon  giving  up 
his  sea-life  and  settling  in  his  native  village.  So 
he  took  the  jolly  old  farm  and  filled  it  with  his  for- 
eign curiosities,  and  the  Widow  Bligh  presided  over 
it  in  great  state.” 

“ And  did  Jack  marry  ?”  I asked. 

“Don’t  interrupt  me,”  said  my  friend.  “For 
a long  time  he  did  not,  although  his  mother  point- 
ed out  more  than  one  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  make  him  a good  wife— at  last  he  did.” 

“ Oh !”  said  I,  with  a kind  of  sigh. 

‘ ‘ Wait,  ” continued  my  friend. 

“One  morning  a pale,  thin  woman  entered  the 
village,  and  when  she  w as  opposite  the  old  black- 
timbered  house,  she  asked  of  a wagoner  who  was 
passing  whether  the  Widow  Bligh  was  still  liv- 
ing? 

“ ‘Ay,’  replied  the  man,  ‘she  be.’ 

“ ‘And  has  Jack  come  home  ?’ 

“ ‘ Jack,  indeed !’  said  the  man.  ‘ Squire  Bligh’s 
come  home,  and  he  lives  in  that  house  there.’ 

“The  poor  woman  looked  up  at  the  substantial 
dwelling  of  the  lad  to  whom  she  had  given  the  hat- 
ful of  beans,  and  her  heart  died  within  her. 

“ 4 He’ll  not  care  for  the  like  of  me,’  said  she  to 
herself,  as  she  turned  to  go  away  again. 

“ But  the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  her  toil 
and  travel  worn  frame,  and  she  had  not  taken  many 
steps  before  she  sank  down  on  the  ground. 

“ The  wagoner  ran  to  her  assistance.  He  raised 
her  head,  pushed  back  her  bonnet,  and  shouted  to 
the  astonished  Squire,  who  happened  to  be  return- 
ing from  his  morning’s  stroll. 

“ ‘ Measter,  measter ! if  here  bean’t  Nelly  Giles!’ 

“ This  was  on  a Saturday,  and  how  it  all  came 
to  be  arranged  so  soon,  or  w hether  the  Squire  even 
asked  Nelly,  I don’t  know ; but  the  next  Sunday  at 
church  the  bans  were  put  up,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  the  Squire  and  Nelly  were  married.  And 
they  live  at  the  old  farm-house  to  this  day,  and  the 
Squire  changed  its  name  to  the  ‘ Bean  Farm,’  and 
so  it’s  been  called  ever  since.  And  they’ve  one 
daughter,  as  bright  a lass  as  need  be.  She  does  not 
wear  little  white  linen  caps  and  short  petticoats,  as 
her  mother  used  to  do : but,  for  all  that,  the  Squire 
says  she’s  the  very  image  qjf  what  Nelly  Giles  was 
when  she  gave  him  the  hatful  of  beans.” 

“And  where  had  Nelly  been  all  those  years?” 
said  I. 

“ Up  far  away  in  the  north  with  her  father.  He 
was  a poor,  weak  body,  and  she  couldn’t  leave  him 
till  be  died,  and  then  she  traveled  down  to  see  if 
Jack  had  come  home ; for,  of  course,  she  knew  that 
Jack  liked  her,  and  would  never  marry  any  one 
else.  Only,  you  see,  she  never  expected  him  to 
prosper  as  he  had  done.” 

****** 

And  this  was  the  story  my  friend  told  me,  and 
somehow  it  wove  itself  into  my  mind  in  connection 
with  the  fairy  legend  which  the  little  ones  in  the 
fair  haven  were  poring  over,  and  I mingled  fiction 
and  fact  until  I brought  myself  almost  to  believe 
that  I had  seen  the  hero  of  bean-stalk  celebrity. 
For  did  he  not  owe  his  prosperity  to  a hatful  of 
beans  ? And  had  he  not  left  his  widowed  mother 
in  her  little  cottage  while  he  went  into  far-off  lands 
to  bring  home  gold  and  treasures?  And  did  hot 
they  end  their  days  in  affluence,  just  like  Jack  and 
his  mother  in  the*  time-honored  story. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  RIOT. 

We  give  on  our  first  page,  and  on  pages  536  and 
537,  illustrations  of  the  riot  in  New  Orleans  on  July 
30.  On  page  540  we  publish  portraits  of  John  T. 
Monroe,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  A.  P.  Dostie,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  riot. 

We  propose  to  give  as  correct  an  account  of  this 
disgraceful  affair  ns  is  now  possible.  The  results 
of  more  complete  investigations  have  not  j et  been 
published,  and  in  very  many  respects  the  evidence 
now  before  the  public  is  unsatisfactory  and  contra- 
dictory. It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  work  of 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Admiral 
Fakragut  and  General  Butler,  the  government 
of  the  city  and  such  portions  of  the  State  as  were 
under  the  control  of  our  army  was  purely  military. 
The  functions  of  the  disloyal  government  previous- 
ly existing  were  suspended,  including  those  of  the 
judicial  branch.  For  a time  all  questions,  civil  and 
criminal,  as  well  as  military,  were  referred  to  But- 
ler as  sole  arbiter,  though  he  frequently  consulted 
his  army  officers,  especially  those  of  his  staff,  and 
in  some  cases  civilians,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cases 
presented.  Of  course,  under  such  conditions,  jus- 
tice was  uncertain  and  accidental.  During  the 
summer  of  1862  Butler  instituted  a court  known 
as  the  Provost  Court  of  the  United  States  Army, 
having  at  first  only  military  jurisdiction,  though 
before  autumn  it  came  to  consider  all  the  criminal 
cases  of  the  city,  and  finally  civil  cases  were  laid 
before  it. 

In  August  General  George  F.  Shepley  was  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  he  set 
about  instituting  a judicial  system.  He  revived 
the  Second  District  Court  of  Orleans  Parish,  mak- 
ing John  S.  Whittaker  judge ; also  the  Sixth 
District  Court,  retaining  as  judge  R.  K.  Howell 
(a  loyalist),  whose  commission  dated  from  before  the 
war  and  was  regularly  derived  from  the  State.  Of 
the  Fourth  District  Court  J.  Hiestand  was  ap- 
pointed judge.  On  the  15th  of  December  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Provisional  Court  of  Louisiana  arrived 
in  New  Orleans  from  New  York.  This  court  was 
ordered  by  President  Lincoln.  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body of  New  York  was  appointed  judge.  The 
court  had  jurisdiction  over  all  cases,  especially  such 
as  come  usually  before  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  in  April,  1863,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  was  revived  with  Mr. 
Peabody  as  Chief  Justice. 

The  movement  for  a reorganization  of  the  State 
Government  began  in  February,  1863,  when  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  principal  Union 
Associations  of  New  Orleans.  The  plan  adopted  in 
these  associations  assumed  that  the  State  Constitu- 
tion had  been  destroyed  by  rebellion  and  could  not 
again  go  into  operation.  The  plan  favored  reorgan- 
ization by  the  people  without  military  interference; 
a new  registration  of  citizens,  in  which  should  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  six  months  resident  in  the  State  and  one 
month  in  the  parish  ; and  an  order  by  the  military 
for  an  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a new  Constitu- 
tion— one  delegate  for  every  2500  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. An  executive  body,  called  the  “Free  State 
Committee,”  was  appointed  by  the  associations,  with 
five  delegates  from  each.  Ofthis  Committee  Thom- 
as F.  Durant  was  chosen  President.  Governor 
Shepley  approved  of  the  plan  of  the  Committee, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Durant  Attorney-General  of 
Registration.  The  oath  required  of  voters  was  sim- 
ply the  oath  of  allegiance  and  an  attestion  to  the 
required  term  of  residence. 

Meantime  delegates  from  a meeting  of  planters 
had  been  sent  to  Washington,  to  lay  before  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  a different  plan  of  reorganization — 
a plan  proceeding  upon  the  validity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  existed  before  secession.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  Louisiana  has  had  four  changes  in 
her  Constitution  since  her  admission  to  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  of  1812.  A new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1845,  another  in  1852 ; in  1860 
the  Secession  Convention  made  considerable  modi- 
fications in  the  Constitution  of  1852 ; and  the  Con- 
stitution now  in  operation  was  adopted  in  1864. 
President  Lincoln  listened  to  the  delegates  from 
the  meeting  of  planters,  but  refused  at  that  time  to 
commit  the  Government. 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1863  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct parties  on  the  question  of  reorganization — the 
Conservatives,  represented  by  the  “Executive  Cen- 
tral Committee,”  holding  to  the  Constitution  of 
1852,  and  the  Radicals,  represented  by  the  “Free 
State  Committee,  ’’claiming  that  a Convention  should 
be  called  to  submit  to  the  people  a new  Constitution. 
In  the  fall  no  general  election  was  held  by  the  Con- 
servatives, but  it  was  claimed  that  in  some  parishes 
members  of  Congress  bad  been  elected ; but  these 
persons,  though  they  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  Congress  upon  its  first  meeting  in  December, 
were  not  afterward  recognized  as  members.  Pre- 
viously, in  1862,  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Congress  had  been  ordered,  pur- 
suant to  President  Lincoln’s  orders,  and  Messrs. 
Hahn  and  Flanders  took  their  seats  in  the  House, 
February  9,  1863 ; their  term  expiring  on  the  4th 
of  March  ensuing. 

In  the  mean  while  General  Banks  superseded 
General  Butler,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1864, 
issued  a proclamation  ordering  an  election  of  State 
officers  (Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Ac- 
counts), to  be  held  on  February  22,  which  officers 
should  “constitute  the  civil  government  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  the  said  Constitution  and  laws  as 
.recognize,  regulate,  or  relate  to  Slavery.”  The 
qualifications  for  voters  were  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
w ith  the  condition  affixed  to  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  same  proclamation  announced  that  an  elec- 
tion would  be  held  in  April,  1864,  for  delegates  to  a 
Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  No 
election  was  ordered  for  members  of  Congress,  but 
it  was  announced  that  arrangements  for  that  pur- 
pose would  soon  be  made.  Banks  declared  martial 
law  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 

The  Radicals  were  displeased  with  the  proclama- 
tion, and  considered  it  arbitraiy.  Mr.  Michael 
Hahn  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  Banks’s  sup- 
porters ; Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  by  the  Rad- 
icals ; and  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows,  by  the  Conservatives. 
Hahn  obtained  3625  votes,  Flanders  1007,  and 
Fellows  1139. 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Hahn  took  place 
March  4, 1864,  and  the  ceremonies  on  that  occasion 
were  interesting  and  imposing.  The  day  waa 
ushered  in  like  a Fourth  of  July.  There  was  very 
great  popular  onthusiasra,  which  extended  even  to 


the  school  children,  who  took  an  important  part  in 
the  display.  A great  multitude  were  assembled  in 
Lafayette  Square,  -where  there  was  an  immense 
amphitheatre,  in  which  were  seated  nearly  6000 
gayly-dressed  children.  The  stars  and  the  stripes 
were  as  ubiquitous  as  they  were  triumphant.  In 
front  of  the  amphitheatre  were  seated  the  members 
of  the  orchestra,  composed  of  nearly  300  instru- 
ments, with  40  anvils,  which  were  used  in  beating 
out  the  metallic  accompaniment  to  Verdi’s  “Anvil 
Chorus.”  General  Banks  was  present,  with  Gen- 
erals Hamilton,  Reynolds,  Stone,  Cameras,  and 
Bowen  ; and  among  the  prominent  civilian^  were 
the  Hon.  Christian  Rozelics  and  Judges  Vka- 
body,  Hiestand,  and  Howell.  Those  who  were 
there  now  contrast  sadly  the  dignified,  self-pos- 
sessed Governor  Haiin,  in  his  “suit  of  black,  with 
white  vest  and  soft,  mouse-colored  felt  bat,”  as  he 
then  appeared,  and  this  same  man  as  the  supporter 
of  a revolutionary  convention,  now  lying  prostrate 
under  blows  inflicted  by  cowardly  and  murderous 
assailants.  There  is  the  same  sad  contrast  fur- 
nished by  the  beautiful  and  solemn  festivities  of 
that  4 th  of  March— a day  devoted  to  harmony  and 
reconciliation,  and  this  recent  30th  of  July — a day 
dedicated  to  revolution  and  discord ! 

• THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  election  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  held  March  28, 1864.  There  were 
95  delegates,  of  whom  63  were  from  Orleans  Parish. 
The  Convention  assembled  on  April  6,  and  was  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  E.  H.  Durell,  Presi- 
dent, he  having  43  votes  and  R.  K.  Howell  42. 
After  a session  of  78  days  the  Convention  adjourned 
July  25.  A proclamation  was  immediately  issued 
by  the  Governor,  appointing  September  5 as  the 
day  upon  which  a vote  should  be  taken  upon  the 
Constitution.  The  vote  stood:  for  adoption,  6836 
— for  rejection,  1566.  The  vote  of  New  Orleans 
was : 4634  for,  and  789  against. 

This  Constitution,  thus  ratified,  abolished  slavery 
unconditionally,  decreed  the  education  of  all  the 
children  without  distinction  of  color,  and  directed 
that  all  men,  white  or  black,  should  be  enrolled  for 
the  public  defense.  At  the  same  election  by  which 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  five  members  of  Con- 
gress were  elected — Messrs.  Bonzano,  Field,  Mann, 
Wells,  and  Taliaferro.  A Legislature  was  also 
elected,  the  members  of  which  were  almost  entirely 
in  favor  of  a free  State.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  notwithstanding  this  reorganization  of  the 
State  Government,  there  was  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  to  which  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
military  supplies. 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  though  it  had  it 
in  its  power  to  establish  universal  suffrage,  or  to 
restrict  the  suffrage  of  white  citizens,  did  not  adopt 
either  of  these  measures.  General  Banks  while 
yet  in  command  at  New  Orleans  said : 

“ It  wag  with  much  hesitation  that  the  masg  of  people 
entered  into  measures  for  the  organization  of  Government. 
Some  were  ready,  but  others  reluctant.  Revolution  makes 
the  mass  of  men  timid.  It  required  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations of  public  advantage  to  induce  them  to  venture 
again  into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics.  Had  it  been  an- 
nounced that  the  negroes,  who  were  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority, against  the  example,  advice,  and  instructions  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
right  of  suffrage  by  military  order,  it  would  have  resulted 
in  an  exclusive  negro  constituency.” 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  State  under  Gen- 
eral Banks’s  order,  Louisiana — or  that  portion  of  it 
within  our  military  power — was  treated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  restored  to  its  normal  relations  to  the 
General  Government.  Under  the  call  for  troops 
issued  in  December,  1864,  a draft  was  ordered  to 
take  place  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  (then  un- 
der General  Canby)  February  15,  1864.  But  the 
members  of  Congress  elected  in  September  were 
not  admitted  to  their  seats.  A majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  their  credentials  had  been  submit- 
ted, reported  in  favor  of  their  admission,  but  their 
report  was  not  acted  upon,  though  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation.  Upon  reviewing  the  Con- 
gressional debates  on  this  question  we  find  that 
Congress  claimed  that  it  was  its  work  to  recon- 
struct the  State,  and  not  the  President’s,  and  that 
there  was  a want  of  harmony  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  very  similar 
to  that  which  exists  now  between  President  John- 
son and  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

On  March  4, 1865,  Governor  Hahn  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wells.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Hahn  and  Wells  had 
both  been  nominated  by  each  of  the  State  Conven- 
tions— that  of  the  Free  State  Party,  and  that  of  the 
extreme  Radical  Party,  of  which  Thomas  J.  Du- 
rant was  the  acknowledged  leader. 

Soon  after  Wells  aesumed  the  office  of  Governor 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  paroled  soldiers  of  the 
rebel  army  returned  to  their  homes  in  large  num- 
bers, New  Orleans  receiving  the  lion’s  share.  All 
under  certain  grades  were  restored  to  citizenship 
upon  taking  the  amnesty  oath.  On  the  2d  of  June 
the  rebel  Governor  Allen  declared  his  administra- 
tion at  an  end.  Eight  days  afterward  Governor 
Wells  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  remarkable  for  its  wisdom  and  for  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  which  it  evinced.  Whatever,  he 
said,  may  have  been  the  bitterness  of  the  past,  it  is 
better  that  it  be  buried  out  of  sight  forever.  It  is 
not  the  past,  but  the  present  and  future,  we  have 
to  deal  with.  He  invited  the  whole  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  re-establishing  the  civil  government. 
They  were  to  elect  officers,  and  in  regard  to  officers 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  he  invited  their  advice, 
promising  to  act  upon  their  recommendations,  if 
they  selected  men  of  proper  character. 

The  judges  of  District  Courts  were  made  by  the 
new  Constitution  appointive  by  the  Executive  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  he  invited  their  recommenda- 
tions. He  urged  prompt  and  unanimous  action; 
and  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  (or  counties)  the  call 
was  responded  to  by  the  people. 

On  September  21  Governor  Wells  issued  a proc- 
lamation ordering  an  election  on  November  6 for 
State  officers  and  Members  of  Congress. 
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The  people  divided  into  two  principal  parties, 
the  National  Democratic  and  the  National  Conserv- 
atice  Union.  The  first  of  these  ignored  the  Consti- 
tution of  1864,  and  favored  a new  convention  to 
frame  a Constitution  expressing  the  will  of  the  en- 
tire State;  declared  that  the  Government  was  one 
“ of  white  people,  made  and  to  be  perpetuated  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  white  race and  “ that 
people  of  African  descent  can  not  be  considered  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  can  in 
no  event,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  be  any 
equality  between  the  white  and  other  races;”  and 
claimed  the  right  of  compensation  for  emancipated 
slaves.  The  National  Conservative  ( nion  party  op- 
posed the  extension  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes,  and 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  Constitution  of  1864. 
There  was  also  a large  body  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  universal  suffrage.  These  were  known  as  the 
Radical  Republicans.  The  rest  of  the  State  were 
the  friends  of  the  late  rebel  Governor  Allen,  whom 
they  nominated  to  succeed  Governor  Wells,  and 
the  latter  was  nominated  by  both  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic and  the  National  Conservative  Union  conven- 
tions. In  accepting  he  said  he  considered  both  plat- 
forms in  unison,  and  doubtless  they  were  in  one  par- 
ticular, namely,  his  nomination.  Governor  W ells 
received  22,312  votes,  and  Ex-Governor  Allen  5497. 
In  every  parish  but  one  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  was  successful. 

On  November  13  the  Radical  Republicans  held  a 
mass  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  claiming  the  election  of  H.  C.  War- 
mouth  as  their  delegate  to  Congress  from  “the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,”  In  part  by  the  votes  of  col- 
ored persons,  amounting  to  19,000.  They  resolved 
also  that  the  State  could  only  be  restored  “ in  the 
constitutional  way”  by  petitioning  Congress  for  ad- 
mission whenever  a majority  of  the  whole  people 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  petition ; and  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  white  voters,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
disloyal,  made  such  a petition  inexpedient  at  the 
present  time. 

November  23, 1865,  the  Legislature  assembled  at 
New  Orleans,  in  an  extra  session  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Messrs.  Hahn 
and  R.  King  Cutler  had  been  elected  United  States 
Senators.  The  Governor  now  repudiated  their  elec- 
tion, and  called  for  a new  one.  Messrs.  Randall 
Hunt  and  Henry  Boyce  were  elected  in  their 
place.  The  Lower  House  opened  the  question  of  a 
Convention  for  drafting  a State  Constitution,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  question 
was  referred  reported  in  favor  of  a new  Convention. 
It  was  taken  for  granted,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  that  the  Convention  of  1864  had  no 
longer  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was,  however,  never  acted 
upon. 

GOVERNOR  WELL8’S  POSITION. 

In  the  mean  time  Governor  Wells  seems  to  have 
found  that  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the 
people  of  his  State  had  been  abused.  Let  him  speak 
Jor  himself : 

“ When  Louisiana  was  restored  to  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  United  States,  what  wag  my  conduct  toward  the 
population  of  eighteen  parishes  reclaimed?  Although  I 
nad  been  persecuted  and  driven  from  home  by  the  rebel 
authorities,  I suppressed  all  feeling  of  rancor  so  natural 
to  the  human  breast  under  such  circumstances,  under  a 
belief  that  a majority  bad  been  seduced  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  old  flag  by  wiles  of  artful  demagogues  who 
brought  on  the  rebellion.  I determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  kindness  and  conciliation  in  winning  them  back  to  their 
first  lore.  I addressed  them  a proclamation,  congratula- 
ting them  on  their  restoration  to  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  law  and  order,  and  that,  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned, I was  willing  to  forget  the  past.  I begged  them 
to  submit  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  to  the  new  order 
of  tilings,  and  assured  them  that  although  the  State  Gov- 
ernment had  been  organized,  yet  1 was  anxious  that  a gen- 
eral election. for  its  officers  should  be  held,  in  which  the 
whole  State  should  participate.  I fulfilled  every  word  of 
my  promises.  I appointed  the  men  recommended  to  fill 
offices  in  several  parishes;  I signed  their  applications  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  special  pardons ; I 
persisted  in  my  course  of  reconciliation,  notwithstanding 
the  warning  and  remonstrances  of  Union  men  who  believed 
my  policy  would  be  unavailing  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose intended,  and  who  predicted  that  at  the  very  first 
election  those  men  in  every  Parish  where  they  held  the 
powers  would  proscribe  every  man  from  office  who  had 
not  been  in  the  rebel  cause.  These  predictions  have  been 
realized  to  the  letter  at  every  subsequent  election  with 
the  exception  of  my  own  case.  And  it  is  well  known,  for 
it  was  publicly  avowed,  that  I was  put  at  the  head  of  their 
ticket  simply  because  it  was  thought  I could  be  useful  in 
securing  a representation  of  the  State  in  Congress. 

“ It  is  further  well  known  that  the  platform  reported 
by  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  held  in  this  city,  was  a reiteration  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  right  of  secession;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  exertious  of  a few  of  the  more  cautious  and  polite  of 
the  party  that  this  platform  was  made  to  assume  the  form 
which  was  adopted.  At  the  same  Convention  a well- 
known  and  live  Democrat  was  publicly  censured  by  reso- 
lution, because,  in  a speech  delivered  before  that  body,  he 
said  that  secession  was  worse  than  a crime,  it  was  a blun- 
der. Notwithstanding  my  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  another  candidate  was  put  into  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  me,  who  had  officiated  as  Governor  under  the  rebel 
rule,  aud  who,  had  he  been  in  the  country  and  signified 
his  assent,  I have  no  doubt  would  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly elected.  When  the  members  of  the  Legislature  met 
in  extra  session,  in  the  month  of  November,  1865,  con- 
vened by  me  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  restore 
the  broken  levees,  and  to  take  measures  to  redeem  the 
credit  of  the  State,  I found  them  more  intent  on  calling 
a Convention  to  change  the  Constii  ution  of  1864  than  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  people.  Their  chief 
objection  to  that  instrument  was  the  character  of  tiie  men 
who  framed  it  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Having  failed 
at  the  extra  session  to  pass  a bill  to  call  a Convention,  the 
attempt  was  renewed  at  the  regular  session,  held  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  more  than  half  the  time  of  that 
body  was  spent  in  discussing  that  question.  Finally,  a 
commission  wrb  sent  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the 
President,  and  the  Legislature  only  abandoned  the  meas- 
ure through  his  advice.  I considered  a Convention  inex- 
pedient, and  for  that  reason  opposed  it.  I had  learned 
enough  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  to  convince  me 
that  if  a new  Constitution  was  made  it  would  be  less  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  President  and  Congress 
than  the  Constitution  of  1864;  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  lessen  the  chances  for  the  admission  of  our  represent- 
atives." 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1864  REVIVED. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  Governor  Wells’s  views 
as  to  the  revived  Convention  of  1864 ; 

“ Impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  views,  foreseeing 
the  necessity  for  the  future  security  of  the  Union  men  in 
the  South,  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopt- 
ed  by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  several  States  for 
ratification  should  prevail,  and  fully  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  would  never  be  ratified  by  the  pres- 
ent Legislature,  I own  I was  In  favor  of  the  reassembling 
of  the  Convention  of  1864,  as  .the  enly  means  of  securing 
the  ratification  required,  and  thereby  to  insure  the  admis- 


sion of  our  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  legal  right 
of  the  Convention  to  continue  its  functions  is  a question,  I 
suppose,  properly  pertaining  to  the  courts  to  dedda  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  of  great  learning, 
and  men  of  high  legal  attainments  in  New  Orleans,  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  under  the  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment the  Convention  could  lawfully  assemhla  A distin- 
guished Democratic  Senator  in  Congress  took  the  same 
view.  For  myself,  if  I had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  I 
have  deferred  to  the  opinion  of  abler  men.  The  total 
number  of  delegates  composing  the  Convention  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  elected  was  seventy-two. 
The  quorum  was  fixed  at  seventy-six,  this  number  being 
a majority  of  the  whole.  There  were  twenty-seven  par- 
ishes unrepresented  in  the  Convention  that  were  entitled 
to  fifty-one  delegates,  and  adding  thereto  ten  vacancies  to 
be  filled  would  make  sixty-one  delegates  to  be  elected.  Be- 
sides these  were  some  ten  or  twelve  delegates  who,  disap- 
proving of  the  emancipation  clause,  refused  to  sign  the 
Constitution,  and  these  may  be  ranked  among  the  extreme 
Conservatives.  Counting  the  sixty-one  delegates  to  be 
elected  to  be  of  the  same  class,  and  the  balance  of  the  Con. 
vention  Radical,  it  will  be  seen  that  parties  would  have 
been  really  equally  divided.  I have  gone  into  these  de- 
tails to  show  the  falsity  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  that  the  Convention  would  not  have  represented  the 
whole  State,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  packed.  Ev- 
ery parish  would  have  been  represented,  about  one  half 
having  elected  their  delegates  in  1864,  and  the  other  half 
in  1806,  making  a just  equilibrium  of  those  who  opposed 
and  those  who  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
There  are  disfranchising  clauses  in  the  Constitution  of 
1864,  but  the  much-abused  members  of  that  Convention 
had  it  in  their  power  to  have  made  a Constitution  as  strin- 
gent against  those  engaged  iu  the  rebellion  as  Tennessee 
and  Missouri  have  done.  They,  however,  pursued  an  op- 
posite course,  and  trusted  that  these  men  would  be  actu- 
ated by  a spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance  in  return  for 
the  liberality  shown  toward  them.” 

This  conviction  as  to  insincerity  of  the  party 
which  elected  him  led  Governor  Wells  to  seek  re- 
lief from  the  evils  which  he  thought  due  to  his  too 
hasty  policy  of  reconciliation,  by  turning  to  the. 
Radicals,  who  were  determined  to  revive  the  Con- 
vention of  1864.  He  therefore  gave  his  official 
sanction  to  the  reassembling  of  this  Convention  by 
issuing  writs  for  the  election  of  delegates  in  parishes 
unrepresented  in  1864,  and  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
whose  convictions  would  not  allow  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  action  of  the  Convention.  President 
Johnson  had  advised  against  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  which,  early  in  1866,  the  Legislature 
had  proposed,  and  had  succeeded  in  preventing  its 
election.  He  now  opposed  the  revival  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1864  on  the  ground  that  it  w'as  a usurpa- 
tion of  authority,  since  it  did  not  fairly  represent 
the  State. 

On  'the  evening  of  July  27,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
an  enormous  mass  meeting  held.  There  was  a large 
audience  both  in  the  hall  qnd  outside,  a large  ma- 
jority of  which  were  freedmen.  Speeches  were 
made  in  which  it  was  represented  that  Congress 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  of  1864  be- 
cause it  did  not  give  them  the  right  to  vote ; Gov- 
ernor Hahn  told  them  they  ought  to  hold  office  as 
well  as  the  white  men ; the  Hon.  Rufus  Waples 
told  them  they  were  better  educated  in  politics  than 
the  white  rebels  and  better  fitted  to  vote — that  Lou- 
isiana had  now  no  Constitution,  and  that  they  were 
“in  their  primitive  capacity;”  Judge  Hiestand 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  The  speeches  were  not 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  violent  as  they  have  been 
represented  in  some  quarters.  The  most  intem- 
perate speech  made  was  by  A.  P.  Dostie,  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Convention,  who  appealed  to 
the  freedmen  to  indorse  the  actions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  come  out  iu  arms  for  its  protection. 

THE  RIOT. 

The  Convention  met  on  Monday,  July  30,  at  noon. 
Only  one-sixth  of  the  body  was  present.  What- 
ever its  designs  may  have  been,  it  certainly  had  as 
yet  committed  no  overt  act  of  revolution.  Unfor- 
tunately the  temper  of  the  preliminary  meeting  on 
the  27th  had  stimulated  the  resistance  to  the  Con- 
vention which  already  existed.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities had,  upon  consultation  with  General  Baird, 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  the  Convention  un- 
less disturbances  should  ensue.  A disturbance  was 
feared,  and  the  authorities  were  partially  prepared 
to  meet  it.  Attorney-General  Herron  had  asked 
advice  of  President  Johnson  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  President  had  replied  that  it  must  be 
subordinate  to,  and  support  the  action  of,  the  civil 
authorities.  Every  body  knew  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  if  the  negroes  should 
come  out  armed  as  Dostie  had  bidden  them,  a col- 
lision was  inevitable.  General  Baird  knew  it,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  his  force  ready  in  hand  for  ' 
any  emergency.  No  matter  whether  he  believed 
the  courts  right  in  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  Con- 
vention in  case  their  meeting  occasioned  a disturb- 
ance, his  orders  from  the  President,  his  Commander- 
in-Chief,  were  to  assist  in  executing  the  order  of  the 
courts,  right  or  wrong.  If  he  had  been  equal  to  the 
emergency,  all  the  members  of  the  Convention 
would  have  been  conducted  from  their  place  of 
meeting  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  without  harm, 
and  the  negroes  would  have  been  delivered  from  a 
murderous  police  and  an  infuriated  mob. 

There  being  no  quorum  present  (by  a lack  of  50 
members)  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Convention 
was  ordered  to  arrest  and  bring  in  the  absentees. 
In  the  mean  time  a procession  of  the  freedmen,  num- 
bering about  one  hundred,  with  a band  of  music  in 
front  and  under  the  United  States  flag,  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  toward  the  Institute 
on  Dryades  Street,  between  Canal  and  Common, 
where  the  Convention  was  assembled.  It  was  an 
insignificant  body  when  compared  with  the  negro 
population  of  New  Orleans,  and  marching  through 
the  streets  at  this  critical  moment  with  arras  in 
their  hands,  it  was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
arrest  them  and  place  them  where  they  at  least 
could  have  no  power  to  incite  a riot.  But  the  po- 
lice of  New  Orleans  appear  to  have  had  another  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  allowed  the  procession  to  march 
on  to  the  Institute,  where  they  were  met  With  vo- 
ciferous cheers  from  friends  of  both  colors.  Now 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  riot.  All  places  of 
business  were  immediately  closed,  and  those  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  who  had  determined  at  all  events 
to  break  up  the  Convention  gathered  together  at  a 
concerted  signal  and  proceeded 4 4 to  the  front.”  The 
magazine,  ready  for  momentary  explosion,  had  re- 
ceived the  spark,  and  unfortunately  the  spark  had 
been  received  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  throwing  the  responsibility  of  what  fol- 
lowed upon  the  freedmen  and  the  Convention.  Un- 
fortunately, we  say,  because  the  riot  would  have 
occurred  in  any  case,  as  the  citizens  were  determ- 
ined to  proceed  violently  against  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  it  is  only  just  that  they  should 
take  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  events 
ot  the  day.  The  Convention  had  needlessly  set  in 
motion  the  earliest  movement  looking  toward  vio- 
lence. 

The  police  now  found  it  convenient  to  do  what 
they  should  have  done  before,  and  proceeded  to  ar- 
rest the  negro  procession.  The  record  of  the  police 
during  the  three  hours  of  riot  which  followed  is 
most  shameful.  They  were  confused  with  the  mob 
of  citizens,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  the  latter  in 
acts  of  murderous  violence.  It  is  tfte  there  were 
some  noble  exceptions,  but  these  were  not  sufficient, 
unsupported  by  the  military,  to  stay  their  com- 
panions of  the  police  force  or  the  equally  ruthless 
mob. 

It  is  sickening  even  to  write  the  record  of  those 
three  hours.  The  excitement  exceeded  that  of  a 
great  battle,  as  the  violence  of  the  whirlwind  ex- 
ceeds that  of  an  ordinary  storm.  If  the  Convention 
was  illegal,  as  is  admitted  by  some  of  its  strongest 
supporters,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  utter  disregard 
of  law  and  order  exhibited  by  the  agents  of  the 
municipal  authority,  and  by  the  citizens  of  a city 
claiming  pre-eminence  above  all  the  cities  of  the 
South  ? 

Dryades  Street,  in  front  of  the  Institute,  was 
crowded  with  the  white  and  the  colored  friends  of 
the  Cohvention.  At  a little  distance,  on  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Dryades,  Was  the  mob  of  citizens,  a 
crowd  which  44  comprised  men  of  every  grade  in  so- 
ciety, including  many  young  in  years,  who  were 
brandishing  revolvers  in  the  air,  and  were  seem- 
ingly anxious  to  be  led  on  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Conventioners,  and  all  of  the  freedmen  near  and  in 
the  building.”  A similar  crowd  had  also  assembled 
in  Common  Street,  at  the  other  end  of  the  block  in 
which  the  Institute  is  located.  Many  members  of 
the  police  force  were  mingled  with  these  crowds. 
They  soon  commenced  firing  on  the  freedmen  in 
front  of  the  building  and  drove  them  into  it. 

The  police  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  forced  their  way  in.  Several  contradic- 
tory reports  are  given  of  what  followed.  There  was 
firing  on  both  sides — though  which  party  took  the 
initiative,  or  wheth-  r the  assault  was  simultaneous 
on  the  part  of  both,  seems  uncertain.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  were  willing  to  peacefully 
surrender ; but  this  appears  to  have  been  impossible 
in  the  confusion,  being  partly  prevented  by  the 
crowd  of  negroes  who  had  got  themselves  mixed 
with  the  Convention,  and  who,  in  fear  for  their 
lives,  forcibly  resisted  the  approach  of  the  police, 
firing  upon  them  as  indiscriminately  as  they  were 
themselves  fired  upon.  At  this  time  the  mob  and 
the  police  filled  the  sidewalk  and  the  stairway  of 
the  building.  Shots  were  fired  through  the  windows 
from  both  in  and  outside,  and  bricks,  paving-stones, 
clubs,  and  other  missiles  were  thrown  from  both  di- 
rections. • 

At  this  juncture  those  within  the  building,  which 
was  now  effectually  besieged,  began  to  make  their 
way  out.  As  they  passed  out  they  were  arrested — 
some  of  them  being  conducted  safely  outside,  but 
these  were  very  few.  Most  of  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  get  out  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  mob, 
the  policemen,  in  many  cases,  assisting  in  the  work 
of  murder. 

“Governor  Hahn,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “who  is  lame 
and  walks  with  a crutch,  was  met  on  the  stairs  as  he  came 
down  and  escorted  out  to  the  curb-stone  by  two  policemen. 
On  reaching  the  sidewalk  he  was  Burrounded  by  about 
twenty  persons,  who  beat  him  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  clubs,  and  he  received  a severe  stab  in  the  back,  also 
a pistol  shot  from  behind.  It  is  probable  that  this  shot 
was  fired  by  a policeman.  On  reaching  Canal  Street  he 
was  placed  in  a carriage,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  was  taken  safely  to  the  lock-up.  He  owes  his 
life  to  the  Chief  and  his  squad,  as  they  prevented  him  from 
being  lynched.  Fish,  Henderson,  Shaw,  and  other  mem- 
bers were  treated  likewise.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  they  were  beaten  by  the  police  and  the  mob,  and 
after  being  rendered  insensible  were  dragged  off  to  jail. 
An  attempt  to  lynch  Fish  was  made  on  Canal  Street,  but 
the  police  in  charge  of  him  prevented  it,  although  they 
nearly  killed  him  themselves  by  beating  him  with  the 
butts  of  their  pistols.  But  few  freedmen  were  arrested 
coming  out  of  the  building,  as  they  were  nearly  all  shot 
dead  at  sight. 

41  The  Rev.  Mr.  IIori'on,  a clergyman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, now  in  charge  of  a church  in  this  city,  officiated  as 
chaplaiu  of  the  Convention.  I heard  his  prayer  at  the 
opening,  in  which  he  asked  fervently  that  the  lives  of  the 
members  might  be  spared,  and  thanked  God  that  pence 
had  been  declared  in  Europe,  praying  for  the  same  bless- 
ing in  this  country.  In  a habit  peculiarly  ministerial, 
one  which  distinctly  marked  him  as  a clergyman,  he  came 
down  stairs  with  a white  handkerchief  on  his  cane,  in- 
tending to  surrender  himself  peaceably.  He  was  met, 
knocked  down,  trampled  upon,  kicked  and  beaten  nearly 
to  death,  while  begging  for  mercy.  The  police  and  their 
rioting  friends  were  his  assailants.  Dr.  Dostie,  intend- 
ing to  surrender  himself,  also  came  down.  He  was  shot, 
stubbed,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Horton,  al- 
though he  implored  the  ruffians  to  lake  him  prisoner  and 
spare  his  life.  R.  Kino  Cutler  and  Judge  R.  K.  Howell 
escaped  without  much  injury,  and  chancing  to  fall  into 
tiie  hands  of  humane  policemen  were  conveyed  to  prison 
almost  uninjured.” 

“On  Common,  Baronne,  Dryades,  SL  Charles,  Ram- 
part, and  Caron  dolet  streets  freedmen  were  murdered  by 
the  police  and  the  mob  in  cold  blood.  Standing  in  the 
door  of  the  telegraph  office  on  Carondolet,  I saw  about  two 
hundred  men  chasing  one  negro  along  the  sidewalk.  Six 
policemen  were  nearest  to  him,  and  in  advance  of  his  pur- 
suers. They  emptied  their  revolvers  into  his  back,  and 
finally  another  one,  when  he  was  near  enough  to  his  vic- 
tim to  lay  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  shot  him  in  the  head, 
and  he  fell  dead  into  an  alley.  Another  freedman  trying 
to  escape  from  the  institute  was  climbing  over  a fence, 
when  I saw  him  fall  from  a policeman’s  shot.  As  he  struck 
the  ground  at  least  a dozen  police  and  rioters  surrounded 
him  and  fired  their  pistols  into  his  head  and  breast,  at  the 
same  time  pounding  him  with  clubs  and  canes.  The  blood 
flowed  from  wounds  in  his  scalp,  covering  his  entire  face ; 
but  they  continued  their  brutal  assault  until  he  breathed 
his  last,  although  he  several  times  raised  his  feeble  and 
wounded  arms  to  gesticulate  for  the  mercy  his  tongue  could 
not  ask  for. 

44 1 saw  a white  man  draw  a stiletto  and  strike  it  into 
-he  heart  of  a dying  negro  on  Common  Street.  The  blood 
spirted  out  in  great  red  jets,  staining  the  murderer's  cloth- 
ing, face,  and  hands.  He  got  up  and  displayed  the  gory 
marks  as  though  they  were  proud  emblems  of  a praise- 
worthy deed.  These  and  other  incidents  which  I saw, 
suffice  to  show  you  how  the  freedmen  were  treated  in  a 
. majority  ot  cases.  It  is  due  to  justice,  however,  to  say 
that  some  of  the  policemen  treated  even  the  freedmen 


44  The  police  behaved,  as  a general  rule,  with  extraor. 
dinary  bravery  and  extraordinary  cruelty.  Probably  fifty 
of  them  were  wounded,  several  mortally.  They  were 
nearly  all  doubly  armed,  and  used  their  arms  with  great 
effect  and  indiscriminate  execution.  As  I have  before  re- 
, marked,  some  of  them  did  their  duty  iu  protecting  their 
prisoners,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  are  now  alive  owe 
their  lives  to  this  fact.  The  mob  would  have  lynched 
every  white  man  in  the  building,  and  brutally  murdered 
every  black  man,  had  it  not  been  for  a few  gallant  and 
chivalric  policeman.” 

After  the  mob  had  spent  its  force,  and  by  unnec- 
essary violence  the  police  had  cleared  the  field, 
General  Baird  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action 
and  issued  a proclamation  of  martial  law.  General 
Sheridan,  who  was  absent  from  the  city  during 
the  disturbance,  upon  his  return  continued  the  op- 
eration of  martial  law,  and  on  August  1 wrote  the 
following  dispatch  to  General  Grant: 

4‘  General  U.  S.  Grant , Washington,  D.  C.  : 

44  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  serious  riot  which  oc- 
curred in  this  city  on  the  30th.  A political  body,  styling 
itself  the  Convention  of  1864,  met  on  the  30th  for,  as  it  is 
alleged,  the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  The  leaders  were  political  agitators  and 
revolutionary  men,  and  the  action  of  the  Convention  was 
liable  to  produce  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  arrest  the  head  men  if  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Department,  but  I had  no  cause  for  action 
until  they  committed  tiie  overt  act.  About  forty  whites 
and  blacks  were  killed,  and  about  160  wounded.  Every 
thing  is  now  quiet,  but  I deem  it  best  to  maintain  a mili- 
tary supremacy  iu  the  city  for  a few  days,  until  the  affair 
is  fully  investigated.  I believe  the  sentiment  of  the  gen- 
eral community  is  great  regret  at  this  unnecessary  cruelty, 
and  that  the  police  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  saw 
fit  without  sacrificing  lives. 

“P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-Gen.  Commanding." 

From  an  impartial  review  of  this  disgraceful  af- 
fair we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions ; 

1.  That  a disturbance  would  without  doubt  have 
followed  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  negroes  in  the  vicinity.  The  ex- 
citement was  not  one  against  the  freedmen,  but 
against  the  members  of  the  Convention ; and  the 
former  were  implicated  in  the  riot  only  because  they 
were  considered  as  protectors  of  the  latter.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  freedmen  of  New  Orleans  were 
connected  with  the  riot,  and  it  is  stated  in  all  th« 
reports  that  negroes  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits passed  along  the  streets  during  the  riot  un- 
harmed, while  others  standing  iu  the  vicinity  as 
quiet  spectators  were  not  molested. 

2.  That  there  was  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  municipal  authorities  and  General 
Baird.  The  former  were  anxious  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a body  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  but  they  would  not  take  this  course  unless  it 
was  sanctioned  by  General  Baird.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  give  his  sanction  and  on  good  grounds. 
The  civil  authorities,  assured  of  a disturbance,  anti 
not  wishing  to  overawe  a Convention  permitted  by 
military  authority,  insisted  upon  sending  only  a 
small  police  force  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Institute, 
relying  upon  General  Baird’s  promise  that  he  wt^d 
assist  with  the  military  force  in  suppressing  any 
disturbance  which  might  arise.  This  promise  Gen- 
eral Baird  failed  to  keep;  and, 

3.  That  the  Convention,  whether  legal  or  illegal, 
or  whatever  may  have  been  its  designs,  can  not 
fairly  be  said  to  have  met  or  to  have  instituted  any 
proceedings,  there  not  being  a quorum  present; 
that  it  was  discountenanced  by  five-sixths  of  its  own 
members;  and  that  although  by  the  inflammatory 
speeches  made  by  some  of  its  members  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  27,  it  invited  a riot,  this  invitation  did 
not  by  any  means  justify  the  riot  which  followed, 
and  which  has  no  apology. 

In  regard  to  A.  P.  Dostie,  who  was  murdered, 
we  have  little  to  say.  He  was  violent  in  speech, 
but  he  was  earnest  in  his  convictions.  He  lived  at 
New  Orleans  before  the  rebellion,  but  he  stood  out 
steadfastly  for  the  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  men,  after  the  war,  in  the  Free  State 
party,  to  whose  success  he  largely  contributed.  His 
murder  was  a disgraceful  aud  cowardly  act,  for  which 
there  is  no  palliation. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

Yesterday  the  sun  was  bright, 
Beaming  glory  on  the  world; 
Yesterday  my  heart  was  light, 

In  its  depths  a hope  impearled. 

Now  the  low’ring  clouds  fall  down, 
Dimming  Nature’s  purple  crown, 

And  upon  n»y  soul  a dread 
Falleth  like  a weight  of  lead. 

Yesterday  rich  diadems 

Glittering,  from  the  bare  trees  hung, 
And  upon  the  sparkling  stems 
Gay  the  merry  robin  sung. 

Now  the  gusty  rainsheets  fall, 

Flinging  shadows  over  all; 

And  I gaze  on  yon  dull  stream, 
Thinking  o’er  a vanished  dream. 

Yesterday  an  echoing  tide, 

Floating  from  the  long  ago, 

Through  the  bitter  waves  did  glide, 
Thrilling  all  my  being  so ! 

Now  it  sinks  beneath  the  wave, 

And  my  hope  has  found  its  grave; 

And  I sit  alone,  alone ! 

9 Listening  to  the  wind’s  low  moan. 

Yesterday— ah  me,  ah  me! 

That  the  ear  should  ever  hear, 

That  the  eye  should  ever  see 
Forms  and  voices  once  so  dear! 

Oh,  how  very  small  a ray 
Lightens  up  a darkened  way; 

Oh,  how  very  small  a cloud 
Folds  the  heart  as  in  a shroud ! 

Yester-eve  the  moon  arose 

With  a hope-beam  on  her  breast, 
And  my  spirit  found  repose, 

And  in  dreams  my  life  was  blest. 
But  the  morning  brought  me  life, 
Bound  all  round  with  care  and  strife; 
So  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
l GleipM  jef;  Mfe*  Ml  eh*d«s  of  woe. 


with  moderation,  and  rescued  them  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

Tns  summer  blew  ita  little  drifts  of  sound — 

Tangled  with  wet  leaf-shadowa  and  the  light 
Small  breath  of  scattered  morning  buds — around 
The  yellow  path  through  which  our  footsteps  wound. 
Below,  the  Capitol  rose  glittering  white. 

There  stretch’d  a sleeping  army.  One  by  one. 

They  took  their  places  until  thousands  met; 

No  leader’s  stars  flash’d  on  before,  and  none 
Lean’d  on  his  sword  or  stagger’d  with  his  gun. 

I wonder  if  their  feet  have  rested  yet. 

They  saw  the  dust,  they  join'd  the  moving  mass. 

They  answer'd  the  fierce  music’s  cry  for  blood, 

Then  straggled  there  and  lay  down  in  the  grass: 

Wear  flowers  for  such,  shores  whence  their  tents  did  pass ; 
Sing  tenderly,  O river’s  haunted  flood  1 

They  had  been  sick,  and  worn,  and  weary,  when 
They  stopp'd  on  this  calm  hill  beneath  the  trees; 
Yet,  if  in  some  red -clouded  dawn  again 
The  country  should  be  calling  to  her  men. 

Shall  the  r6veill6  not  remember  these? 

Beside  them  underneath  the  mid-day  skies 
The  dreadful  phantoms  of  the  living  walk, 

And  by  low  moons  and  darkness,  with  their  cries — 

The  mothers,  sisters,  wives  with  faded  eyes 
That  call  still  names  among  their  broken  talk. 

And  there  is  one  who  comes  alone  and  stands 
At  his  dim  fireless  hearth — chill’d- and  opprest 
By  Something  he  has  summon'd  to  his  lands, 

While  the  weird  pallor  of  its  many  hands 
Points  at  his  rusted  sword  in  his  own  breast! 
Wasbimotok,  D.  C. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Bv  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

But  the  minute  the  carriage  was  fairly  out  of 
sight  and  the  last  roll  of  the  wheels  had  died  away 
in  the  distance,  Clover  caught  Lily  round  the  waist 
and  went  dancing  with  her  all  through  the  hall,  and 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  around  that.  And  Lily 
could  neither  stop  nor  object  at  first , for  Clover  was 
a sturdy  little  piece,  wilh  strong  arms,  and  Lily 
herself  was  quite  out  of  breath  with  astonishment 
and  exercise. 

“ What  are  fou  about  ?”  she  cried  at  last.  “ Do 
let  me  alone ! What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Clo- 
ver ? Let  me  go ! I want  to  read.” 

Clover  let  her  go  and  danced  on  by  herself. 

“I — want  to  think,”  she  said,  demurely,  and 
panting  a little  too.  “ I want  to  get— my  ideas  in 
order.  J ust  now — I don’t  know  whether — rose-bugs 
are  white  muslins,  or — pink  foulards  are  flower- 
pots.” And  Clover  went  off  with  another  whirl 
and  a full  burst  of  Yankee  Doodle,  much  to  Lily’s 
indignation. 

“ How  you  do  act !”  she  said.  “ White  muslins 
aren’t  pink  foulards — if  that’s  what  you  want  to 
know.  Can’t  you  be  quiet,  Clover  ? You  do  make 
such  a noise!” 

Clover  stopped  instantly. 

“ What  do  you  want  to  do,  Lily?  Shall  we  go 
look  at  our  seed*  again  ?” 

“No,”  said  Lily,  shortly.  “I  want  to  read. 
You  can’t  see  the  seeds  if  you  look.”  And  Lily 
turned  her  back  upon  the  bow-window,  boxes,  flow- 
er-pots, and  all,  and  sat  down  in  a corner  of  the  sofa 
with  her  book. 

Softly,  and  without  even  speaking  to  make  a 
noise,  Clover  took  little  Prim’s  hand  in  hers  and 
went  toward  the  window;  for  even  the  outside  of 
those  panes  of  glass  in  her  little  box  had  a great 
charm  for  Clover. 

“ Will  there  really  be  so  very  few  flowers?”  said 
Primrose,  looking  anxiously  up  in  her  face. 

“ No  indeed,”  said  Clover.  “ I don’t  think  so  at 
all.  I’m  only  afraid  I sha’n’t  have  room  for  them 
all.  Why,  Prim,  I counted  the  seeds  that  I sowed 
in  just  one  of  my  pots,  and  there  were  ten ; and  Mr. 
Vick  says  that  kind  must  bo  set  a foot  apart  when 
it’s  transplanted;  and  so  that  one  little  pot  will 
want  ten  feet  of  my  garden.  I don’t  know  what 
I’m  to  do,  for  I can’t  throw  one  of  ’em  away,”  said 
Clover,  bending  lovingly  over  the  little  box.  “ Oh ! 

I wish  I knew  what  my  seeds  are  doing  down  in  the 
earth !” 

“They  are  growing  larger  every  minute,”  said 
Mrs.  May,  for  she  had  come  in  while  the  children 
talked.  ” “That  is  the  first  thing  a seed  does  after 
it  is  covered  up  in  the  earth  and  begins  to  get  warm 
and  moist.  By-and-by  you  will  see  this  smooth 
earth  in  your  pots  cracking  open  here  and  there, 
and  all  pushed  up  in  little  heaps,  because  the  hidden 
seeds  are  swelling  and  taking  more  room.” 

“ Will  it  ? will  they  ?”  said  Clover,  the  pink  tinge 
flushing  over  her  cheeks.  “Oh,  Lily ! do  you  hear  ?” 

“ Yes — no,  I am  reading^”  said  Lily. 

“But,  mamma,  what  makes  them  swell?”  said 
Clover.  “ I mean,  why  do  they  ? what  is  it  for  ?” 

“ Do  you  remember  when  Prim  was  a baby,  cov-  * 
ered  up  in  her  cradle  and  fast  asleep,  how  still  she 
lay,  and  how  smooth  and  undisturbed  was  her  little 
silk  quilt?” 

“Yes  indeed,”  said  Clover.  “I  used  to  watch 
and  listen  sometimes  to  see  if  she  was  really  breath- 
ing.” 

“Well,  these  seeds  that  you  have  just  covered 
with  soft  earth  are  asleep.  Hid  away  in  each  one 
of  them  is  a tiny  morsel  of  a plant,  all  crumpled  up 
and  folded  in,  as  still  and  motionless  as  if  it  had  no 
like.  Even  in  a large  seed  like  a bean  it  is  very 
small,  just  a little  stem  and  one  or  two  leaves ; and 
there  it  lies,  fast  bound  in  the  hard  outer-shell  of 
the  seed,  waiting  its  time.” 

“Mamma,  can  you  see  this  little  plant?”  said 
Clover. 

“Yes,  sometimes.  If  you  split  open  a bean  very 
carefully,  you  will  see  the  tiny  plant  folded  away 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  bean ; but  in  very 
small  seeds  you  wo^ldj  neefl  ^agni^yipg-glass,  or 


even  a microscope.  Well,  when  the  seed  is  put  in 
the  ground  the  hard  outer  shell  grows  moist,  from 
the  moist  earth,  and  begins  to  crack  open ; and  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  send  their  heat  quite  down 
through  earth  and  seed  and  all,  to  the  little  plant 
that  lies  so  fast  asleep.  And  the  plant  awakes,  and 
begins  to  stir  and  stretch  itself  out — or  to  grow,  as 
we  say.  The  wee  bit  of  a stem  lengthens,  and 
pushes  its  way  through  the  outer-wall  of  seed  down 
into  the  earth,  and  the  leaves  shoot  up  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  unfold,  shaking  off  by  degrees  the  seed 
which  held  them  prisoner.” 

“Mamma,  it’s  like  a fairy  tale !”  said  Clover. 

“Yes,  it’s  the  princess  in  the  wood !”  cried  Prim- 
rose. “ She’s  asleep,  and  the  sun  is  the  prince  that 
comes  and  kisses  her  till  she  wakes  up.” 

“ Something  like  that,”  said  Mrs.  May,  smiling. 
“But  oh  how  many  princesses  there  are  in  every 
wood,  in  every  foot  of  ground,  on  the  rocks,  and 
even  in  the  streams ! This  is  part  of  that  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  world  which  is  gping  on  all  the  time 
— part  of  what  the  sun  was  meant  to  do  when  God 
made  two  great  lights,  and  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth.  And 
now  the  little  stem  which  shot  forth  down  into  the 
ground  begins  to  branch  a little,  throwing  out  tiny 
fibres,  and  becomes  the  root;  taking  in  from  the 
dark  soil  a part  of  the  food  on  which  the  young 
plant  lives,  while  at  the  same  time  the  leaves  ex- 
pand at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem,  and  other  leaves 
come  out,  and  they  take  in  the  rest  of  its  food  from 
air  and  sunshine  and  drops  of  dew.  So  every  plant 
begins  its  growth — the  smallest  flower  and  the  tall- 
est tree.” 

“ It  is  almost  too  wonderful !”  said  Clover,  draw- 
ing a long  breath.  “ I shall  have  to  think  about  it 
a great  deal.” 

“Mamma,”  said  Primrose,  “the  princess  slept  a 
hundred  years ; would  the  seed  sleep  so  long  and 
then  wake  up  after  all  ?” 

“ Not  eveiy  kind  of  seed ; they  are  as  different  as 
possible  in  this  respect.  Some  will  not  grow  if  they 
are  more  than  one  year  old,  and  but  few  after  they 
are  five  or  six ; while  some  are  good  at  sixty  years 
old,  and  others  must  be  sowed  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe.” 

“Mamma,  I don’t  understand  yet  how  the  seed 
does  all  this,”  said  Clover;  “how  the  leaves  unfold 
and  the  roots  stretch  out.” 

“I  think  no  mortal  understands  it,”  said  her 
mother ; “ it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Lord’s  pow- 
er. 4 Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof,’  ^wrote 
King  David  of  the  earth’s  rich  carpet  of  grass  and 
corn ; and  I think  the  utmost  learning  can  say  no 
more.” 

“Oh, Lily!  oh, Lily!  how  much  you  have  lost!” 
said  Clover,  looking  toward  the  sofa,  where  Lily 
lay  curled  up  as  if  half  asleep.  “ And  all  for  that 
stupid  book!” 

The  book’s  not  stupid,”  said  Lily,  Blowly  uncurl- 
ing herself  and  getting  up.  “And  I’m  tired  hear- 
ing about  seeds,  it’s  nothing  but  seeds,  seeds,  from 
morning  to  night!”  And  Lily  stretched  her  arms 
about  as  if  tired  of  the  world  generally. 

“Did  you  have  a pleasant  visit  from  Maria, 
Lily  ?”  inquired  her  mother. 

“Mamma — it  wasn’t  very  long.” 

“Mamma,”  said  Primrose,  “she  says  she’s  had 
ten  new  frocks  made  just  for  summer— ten  all  for 
herself,  mamma !” 

“Poor  child !”  said  Mrs.  May. 

“Oh,  mamma!”  exclaimed  Lily,  coming  up  to 
the  window,  “what  makes  you  say  that?” 

“She  is  very  young  to  be  a prisoner,”  said  Mrs. 
May. 

“A  prisoner !”  said  Lily.  “ I don’t  see  how  hav- 
ing plenty  of  frocks  could  make  her  that,  I’m  sure. 

I should  think  it  would  be  just  the  other  way.  I 
thought  having  nothing  to  wear  kept  people  at 
home.  What  can  you  mean,  mammal?” 

“Not  that  people  who  are  kept  at  home  are  pris- 
oners,” said  Mrs.  May,  with  a smile. 

“ Ah ! it’s  one  of  mamma’s  stories,  I know,  ” cried 
Primrose,  as  keen  for  a story  as  a pointer  for  game. 
“Mamma,  dear,  won’t  you  please  tell  it  to  us  right 
away?  What  is  it  called,  mamma?” 

“ It  might  be  called  ‘A  Legend  of  Grundy  Cas- 
tle,’” said  Mrs.  May,  stroking  Prim’s  head. 

“ What  an  odd  name  for  a castle !”  said  Lily. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Prim.  “ Do  sit  down  and 
be  quiet,  Lily.  Now,  mamma — I’m  all  ready. 
Come,  Clover." 

“ Is  it  a fairy-tale,  mamma?”  said  Clover,  bring- 
ing her  thoughts  back  with  some  reluctance  from 
the  little  flower-pots  that  held  such  real  wonders. 

“You  shall  judge.  Grundy  Castle  stood  on  a 
bit  of  land  that  tvas  claimed  by  several  kingdoms. 
In  like  manner  many  nations  disputed  possession  of 
its  mistress,  Mrs.  Grundy.  And  in  fact  she  was 
quite  a citizen  of  the  world,  and  had  received  her 
education  (such  as  it  was)  in  so  many  places  that 
she  was  entirely  at  home  in  all.  It  was  hard  to 
travel  in  any  country  without  meeting  her,  or  at 
least  without  hearing  what  she  had  said  the  last 
time  she  came  that  way.” 

“ Her  own  castle  couldn’t  have  been  much,  then,” 
said  Lily,  “or  she  wouldn’t  have  gone  wandering 
round  so.” 

“ Perhaps  she  had  your  ideas  about  home,”  said 
Mrs.  May.  “ But,  however  that  was,  she  certainly 
did  seem  to  prefer  other  people’s  houses  to  her  own, 
and  was  never  still  a minute.” 

“Mamma,  what  sort  of  a person  was  she?”  said 
Clover.  “ You  said  ‘ her  education,  such  as  it  was  /’  ” 

“She  was  not  what  I call  well-educated,”  said 
Mrs.  May;  “for  of  some  of  the  most  important 
things  she  was  entirely  ignorant.  For  instance, 
she  had  never  ‘studied  to  be  quiet;’  she  knew  no- 
thing of  ‘the  law  of  kindness;’  her  thoughts  had 
never  been  trained  to  think  no  evil,  nor  her  hands 
to  bear  other  people’s  burdens.” 

“ What  funny  studies !”  said  Primrose. 

“ All  that  she  had  ever  learned  was  to  talk  pretty 
well  in  all  languages ; to  handle  a spy-glass ; enough 
geography  to  make  her  think  she  knew  exactly 
where  any  body  was  at  a particular  moment,. and 
just  so  much  arithmetic  as  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether, though  she  made  grievous  mistakes  some- 
times even  in  doing  that  small  sum.” 
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“Mamma,  what  a strange  person!”  said  Lily. 
“ I can't  make  her  out  at  all.  Was  she  handsome  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  May,  “she  used  her  spy-glass 
too  much  for  that.  In  fact,  she  never  looked  at 
any  thing  straight  with  both  eyes,  and  that,  of 
course,  gave  a disagreeable  expression  to  her  face.” 

“ 1 think  she  was  horrid !”  said  Primrose.  “Just 
like  the  Affrites  in  my  ‘ Arabian  Nights.’  She  nev- 
er would  have  got  into  my  house,  I can  tell  her.” 

“Other  people  let  her  come,”  said  Mrs.  May. 
“She  had  a great  deal  of  power,  and  went  every 
where.  Even  when  they  were  afraid  of  her  they 
let  her  come,  for  I think  they  were  more  afraid  to 
keep  her  aw  ay.” 

“But,  mamma,”  said  Lily,  “I  don’t  see  how 
you’re  going  to  get  round  to  where  you  started 
from.  You  said  Maria  Jarvis  wrns  a prisoner,  and 
then  you  go  off  and  tell  all  about  Mrs.  Grundy,  who 
lived  a thousand  years  ago,  or  never  lived  at  all.  I 
don’t  see  what  she  has  to  do  with  Maria’s  ten  frocks.” 

“What  could  she  have  to  do  with  them?”  said 
Mrs.  May,  smiling.  “But  you  must  wait  for  an 
answer,  Lily,  for  there  comes  papa,  and  we  must 
have  tea.” 


BABY  ON  THE  PORCH. 

Out  on  the  porch,  by  the  open  door, 

Sweet  with  roses  and  cool  with  shade, 
Baby  is  creeping  over  the  floor — 

Dear  little  winsome  blue-eyed  maid ! 

All  abont  her  the  shadows  dance, 

All  above  her  the  roses  swing, 

Sunbeams  in  the  lattice  glance, 

Robins  up  in  the  branches  sing. 

Up  at  the  blossoms  her  fingers  reach, 
Lisping  her  pleading  in  broken  words, 
Cooing  away  in  her  tender  speech 

Songs  like  the  twitter  of  nestling  birds. 

Creeping,  creeping  over  the  floor, 

Soon  my  birdie  will  find  her  wings, 
Fluttering  out  at  the  open  door 
Into  the  wonderful  world  of  things. 

Bloom  of  roses  and  balm  of  dew, 

Brooks  that  bubble  and  winds  that  call. 
All  things  lovely  and  glad  and  new, 

And  the  Father  watching  us  over  it  all. 


AFTER  THE  CAPTAIN. 


On  one  of  those  warm  days  in  April  when  every 
whiff  of  the  spring  wind  brought  suggestions  of  sum- 
mer, a little  party  stood  talking  in  an  artist’s  studio 
about  the  summer  campaign — where  they  would  go, 
and  what  they  would  do,  until  the  melancholy  days 
again.  One  was  bound  for  Newport,  and  declared, 
with  perhaps  not  exaggerated  emphasis,  that  “ New- 
port was  bliss!”  Another  was  eloquent  of  the 
mountains — Starr  King’s  “White  Hills.”  And 
another  raved  of  the  Catskill — of  the  Fawn’s  Leap, 
the  view  from  Sunset  Rock,  and  the  Kauterskill 
Falls — all  of  which  scenes  you  will  see  if  you  will 
turn  to  the  Weekly  for  July  21,  and  look  at  Mr. 
Nast’s  picture. 

While  five  of  this  party  talked  of  their  plans  the 
sixth  remained  silent,  with  a curious  smile  on  her 
mouth  and  a gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes.  Pres- 
ently this  silence  was  observed : 

“And  where  are  you  going,  Miss  Vincent?” 
asked  a gentleman.  “You  don’t  tell  us.” 

“ No,”  answered  MissVincent,  in  a lazily-aflirm- 
ative  tone,  to  this  assertion  of  the  gentleman’s. 

“Oh,  I can  tell  you  where  Syl’s  going!”  broke 
in  Cad  Glynn,  with  conclusive  emphasis  of  knowl- 
edge. 

“ Oh,  can  you?  Do  then,”  said  Syl— otherwise 
Sylvia — Vincent,  in  an  amused  voice,  and  raising 
her  brows  archly. 

“She’s  going  to  Newport,  or  somewhere  in  that 
vicinity.  Syl’s  crazy  on  Newport ! Always  paints 
Newport  into  her  pictures — a bit  of  the  Cliffs,  or  the 
Forty  Steps,  all  by  themselves,  or  a glimpse  of  the 
South  Beach ! You  know  you  do,  Syl ; and  you 
know  that  you’re  going  to  Newport  — don’t  you 
now  ?” 

“No,  I didn’t  know  it,  Cad;  perhaps,  though,  as 
I am  lunatic  on  the  subject,  I shall  find  myself 
there  unawares.” 

“You  remember  what  guests  are  entertained  un- 
awares, Miss  Vincent?”  said  that  bright  cousin  of 
Cad’s,  Arkley  Glynn,  with  gay  gallantry. 

“ Yes,  I remember,  Mr.  Glynn,”  laughed  Syl,  as 
gayly. 

“ But  you  haven’t  told  us  where  you  are  going,” 
began  again  the  first  speaker. 

“No,  I haven’t!”  and  once  more  Syl  Vincent’s 
eyes  sparkled  mischief.  By  this  time  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  the  party  were  thoroughly  aroused. 
Where  was  Miss  Vincent  going  ?” 

“Going  to  be  married,  perhaps!”  cried  Ark- 
ley Glynn,  smiling  out  of  his  wilderness  of  silky 
beard. 

“ Going  to  the  moon,  maybe.” 

“To  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky !”  laughed 
Syl,  at  this  last.  “That  turns  the  angel  into  an 
old  woman,  and  instead  of  wings  I have  a broom- 
stick !”  she  went  on  merrily. 

So  they  kept  it  up  a while  longer,  playing  and 
parrying  their  shining  lances  of  wit  and  humor, 
and  still  Miss  Vincent  did  not  tell  them  where 
. she  was  going.  At  length,  when  speculation  was 
at  its  height  through  these  gay  jests,  and  every 
one  of  them  thought  Syl  Vincent  was  to  outdo 
them  all  in  their  summer  journeying*,  she  quietly 
said:  “ I’ll  tell  you  where  I’m  going;  I am  going 
to  Northwood.” 

* “To  Northwood!  Where  upon  earth  is  North- 
wood?”  they  cried,  in  a breath. 

“Oh,  a little  nest  up  among  the  New  Hampshire 
hill  8.” 

“One  of  those  tbousand-and-one  towns  about  the 
White  Mountains.  Why  didn’t  you  say  the  Mount- 
ains at  once  ?”  cried  Cad,  exasperated. 
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* 1 Because  it  isn’t  about  the  White  Mountains.  It 
isn’t  a summer  resort  at  all  for  strangers.  It’s  just 
a quiet  little  nook  for  one  to  rest  in.” 

“ Syl,  what — in — the — world  possesses  you  now? 
This  is  a new  notion.  Thought  you  couldn’t  abide 
inland  towns ; the  sea  for  you— always  the  sea,  and 
plenty  of  society.” 

Syl  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  laughed  lazily 
again. 

“ Cad,  I’m  tired  of  one  thing.  ‘Too  much  of  a 
good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,’  you  know.  The 
sea  is  my  love ; but  we  leave  our  love  sometimes 
to  come  back  afresh.  Society  is  a fine  thing;  but 
we  wear  out  society  with  too  much  of  it,  and  then  it 
wears  us  out.  That’s  the  worst  of  it ; so  I am  going 
to  run  away  from  it  for  a while — to  run  away  from 
my  love,  you  know,  to  come  back  renewed.” 

“ Syl,  you’re  a little  Sybarite ; I always  said  so,” 
remarked  Cad  Glynn,  sententiouslv. 

“ Maybe.  I call  it  philosophy,  however.” 

“And  what  will  you  do  up  there  in  your  nest,  as 
you  call  it?” 

“ I’ll  paint  my  pictures  and'drink  new  milk.” 

“Bah!  Idyllic  you  call  that,  I suppose?  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  will  be.  For  three  weeks  you’ll 
think  it’s  very  pretty ; in  that  time  you’ll  take  the 
portraits  of  two  or  three  old  trees  and  a brook  or  a 
pond ; then  you’ll  begin  to  pine  for  some  of  the  fa- 
miliar faces,  to  remember  how  the  surf  used  to  feel, 
and  how  the  band  played  on  the  piazza  down  at 
Newport.” 

They  all  laughed  at  this  last  sally  of  Cad’s,  and 
they  all  looked  as  if  they  thought  it  quite  probable 
she  was  right.  But  Syl  knew  better.  She  knew 
what  she  wanted,  and  what  she  needed.  Just  this : 
Rest,  and  country  air,  and  new  milk ; not  a renew- 
al of  town-life  among  towns-people  at  some  usual 
haunt.  The  living  the  winter  excitement  over  in 
the  same  talk,  the  same  associations  socially,  with 
only  a change  in  localities.  Some  temperaments 
can  stand  this  from  season  to  season,  perhaps,  but 
not  such  a temperament  as  Syl  Vincent’s — “ one  of 
the  high-pressure  temperaments,”  as  some  one  very 
aptly  termed  them. 

Cad  Glynn  didn’t  understand  this.  She  herself 
was  one  of  those  girls  of  strong  nerves  and  tissues, 
bilious  and  lymphatic,  who  can  rush  through  months 
and  years  of  social  dissipation  and  excitement  with- 
out loss  in  any  way — rather  gain,  in  fact ; for  in  the 
process,  if  they  have  natural  kindliness  nature, 
as  Cad  Glynn  certainly  had,  they  learij  at  fist  what 
they  would  not  get  at  by  intuition — a certain  toler- 
ation and  acceptance,  which  acts  in  a softening  man- 
ner upon  the  whole  character. 

But,  as  I say,  Cad  Glynn  didn’t  understand  this 
temperament  of  Sylvia  Vincent’s,  and  so  she  laid 
this  summer  plan  to  a freak,  a whim  of  Syl's,  and 
laughed  her  laugh  and  flung  her  joke  at  the  matter 
in  her  usual  style. 

“ Why,  Syl  dear,  I’ll  give  you  a specimen  of  what 
to  expect.  You’ll  never  go  to  the  post-office  with  a 
letter  but  what  the  village  gossips  will  say  that 
you’ve  been  writing  to  your  lover,  and  you  will 
never  receive  a letter  in  a masculine  hand  but  with 
one  supposition.  Fancy  now  when  Arkley  here 
writes  you,  or  Mr.  Thurston  yonder  indites  you  a 
note  from  liis  beloved  White  Hills — fancy,  Syl,  the 
commotion.” 

They  all  laughed  here,  and  Syl  colored  at  the 
absurdity  in  a foolish  way  she  had  of  hanging  out 
such  red  flags  of  distress  sometimes. 

“And  that  isn’t  the  worst  of  it,”  went  on  this 
teasing,  merry  Cad.  “If  there’s  a single  man  in 
the  place  any  where  within  a marriageable  ago 
they’ll  accuse  you  of  matrimonial  designs  upon  him 
at  once.  And  they’ll  poke,  and  goad,  and  toss,  and 
worry  you  on  the  subject  the  w hole  season  through. 
I know  all  about  those  little  communities.  ‘ I’ve 
been  there,’  to  be  a little  slangy.  And  I’ve  thought 
ever  since  that  I should  like  to  turn  into  their  midst 
a great  party  of  summer  idlers,  and  see  their  con- 
sternation. Last  summer,  at  Newport,  Lill  Evan 
rode  nearly  every  evening  with  Will  Hess — don’t 
you  remember  ? — and  when  she  didn’t  ride  she  was 
walking  with  him,  and  when  she  didn’t  walk  she 
was  singing  with  him.  And  as  for  you,  Syl,  you 
and  Arkley  here  used  to  use  up  all  the  mornings 
after  bath  hours  with  your  tete-a-tete  conversation? 
on  the  piazza  or  in  the  parlor.  Metaphysics — that 
was  it — you  were  always  at  it — Emerson,  and  Mill, 
and  Hamilton.  Suppose  you  had  been  at  one  of 
these  little  places,  where  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  easy,  idle  ways  summer  visitors  kill  time, 
what  do  you  think  they  would  have  said  ?” 

Syl  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  flushed  again  in 
that  foolish  way  of  hers,  while  Arkley  Glynn  smiled 
kindly  and  reassuringly  at  her  through  that  wilder- 
ness of  silky  beard.  Arkley  was  proof  against  his 
cousin’s  plain  speaking,  and  indeed  against  most 
things  that  might  have  embarrassed  and  annoyed 
weaker  men.  A thoroughly  good  fellow,  he  had 
so  little  vanity,  and  consequently  so  little  self-con- 
sciousness, that  he  made  himself  specially  popular 
with  women,  because  he  never  shrank  from  any 
possible  supposition  of  his  own  enslavement.  Ho 
respected  women,  too,  so  truly  and  so  tenderly  that 
he  was  ready  always  to  give  any  help  or  homage 
which  circumstances  or  the  world  demanded.  And 
listening  to  Cad’s  gay,  half-mischievous  speaking 
now,  he  looked  his  kindliest  look  across  at  Syl, 
whom  he  knew  was  made  in  a different  fashion, 
and  whom  he  feared  would  be  wounded  by  this 
broad  banter.  No  fear.  It  stirred  that  swift-run- 
ning blood,  it  is  true,  to  the  surface,  but  nobody 
was  ever  really  wounded  through  Arkley  Glynn. 

II. 

“All  settled  for  the  summer,”  wrote  Syl  Vin- 
cent a month  after  this  conversation.  All  settled 
for  the  summer,  dear  Cad,  in  the  quietest,  loveliest 
little  uook  amidst  the  hills  you  ever  saw.  We  have 
rooms  that  are  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  possible,  and 
our  windows  overlook,  or  more  properly  look  into 
these  everlasting  hills,  for  we  are  scarcely  high 
enough  to  overlook.  And  not  a sound  of  neighbor- 
ly gossip  reaches  me  yet.  I hear  only  the  rushing 
of  the  river  and  the  trees  talking  to  each  other. 
This  is  sweeter  talk  than  any  human  gossip,  but 
if  the  other  reaches  me  be  sure  you  shall  be  ad- 
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Cad  read  this  portion  of  the  letter  to  her  cousin 
At  kley.  He  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  sung ; 

“Chanteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny." 

There  was  a long  gap  between  this  letter  and  the 
u xt,  which  Cad  filled  in  with  two  of  her  own— 

lerous  girl  that  she  was.  Two  bright,  breezy 
hussives,  full  of  the  chit-chat  and  gossip  of  New- 
| rt,  where,  after  all,  she  and  her  party  had  drifted. 

“ 1 don’t  see  why  Svl  doesn’t  write,’’ she  said,  as 
ti  e mail  was  brought  in  one  day,  still  lacking  Syl- 
v a’s  handwriting.  Arkley,  to  whom  she  addressed 
t i is,  was  too  absorbed  in  a letter  he  was  perusing  to 
h ed.  She  waited  until  he  had  begun  to  fold  it 
.•  vav,  and  then  asked  him,  rather  vexatiously, 

■ Say,  Arkley,  isn’t  it  queer  I don’t  get  a letter 
from  Svl  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know;”  he  answered,  absently, 
g tting  up  and  walking  away,  with  a half-smile 
about  his  lips. 

Cad  gave  utterance  to  a very  decided  ejaculat?m 
of  impatience  at  this,  as  she  stared  after  her  co18*11- 

“Arkley’s  either  in  love,  or  his  oil-share1  have 
turned  up  trumps  for  him!”  laughed  To*1  Thur- 

!»;on. 

“ Arkley  in  love ! I should  like  to->eo  him ; and 
I should  like  to  know  how  you  meke  it  out  from 
present  appearances,  Mr.  Thurston  ?”  asked  Cad, 
with  wide,  dancing  eyes. 

“Eh— how?”  Thurston  Uughed  another  little 
low  laugh,  buttered  his  rol\  and  then  answered  by 
a question,  Yankee-wise* 

“ Did  you  ever  know  Arkley  to  be  absent-mind- 
ed?” 

“ Well,  no ; it  isn’t  his  way,”  allowed  Cad,  “ ex- 
actly; and  is  he  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
twice  a week  that  have  a scent  of  heliotrope  about 
i hem  ? It  may  be  oil,  however — I don’t  insist ; but 
I thought  that  through  the  fumes  of  my  coffee  I 
had  detected  twice  this  week  a very  strong  sus- 
picion of  heliotrope,  as  Arkley  turned  his  pages.” 

Cad  looked  stunned  with  surprise  a moment ; 
then  her  brain,  quick  and  searching,  went  on  a quest. 
Heliotrope,  who  was  it  used  heliotrope  ? She  was 
sure  she  had  a remembrance  somewhere  to  help  her. 
All  at  once  it  flashed  over  her. 

“ Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Thurston,  it’s  Mary  Ware ! 
Molly  Ware;  don’t  you  know  ?”  She  carried  heli- 
otrope in  her  very  breath.  Gloves,  handkerchief, 
note  paper — it  was  all  one  odor.  You  could  trace 
her  wherever  she  went,  ’til  we  got  into  the  habit  of 
calling  her  Heliotrope  at  last.  She’s  been  dancing 
with  Arkley  all  this  blessed  winter,  but  I never 
thought  dear  old  Ark  would  make  such  a goose  of 
himself  as  to  get  in  love  with  this  little  dancing 
doll.” 

“She  does  dance  well,  doesn’t  she ?” 

“ Dance ! she  just  floats  to  the  music ;”  Cad  con- 
fessed, generously.  But  then — Mr.  Thurston she 
said,  regretfully. 

“ You  are  jumping  at  conclusions,”  returned  Mr. 
Thurston. 

Cad  wished  she  was,  but  knew  she  wasn’t.  Aft- 
ir  her  vehement  manner,  and  walking  her  “ consti- 
tutional” on  the  piazza  a little  later,  she  turned  the 
bitter  pill  all  over  in  her  mind,  and  thought,  but 
didn’t  say,  because  this  great,  breezy,  plain-spoken 
Cad  was  loyal  and  generous  to  her  own  sex — “ And 
there  was  Syl.” 

What  did  this  mean  ? 

Can’t  you  guess  ? Can't  you  guess  that  Caroline 
Glynn  had  a tender  spot  in  her  heart  for  this  Syl  ? 
That  she  loved  and  honored  her,  and  was  true  to 
her,  opposites  though  they  were,  as  men  friends  are 
to  each  other,  but  women  seldom.  And  that,  lov- 
ing and  honoring  her,  she  had  thought  sometimes 
that  this  favorite  cousin  of  hers,  tliis  dear  old  Ark, 
might  bring  Syl  nearer  yet. 

“ And  there  goes  all  last  symmer’s  metaphysics 
for  nothing,  and  the  upshot  of  it  is,  that  Molly 
Ware,  the  little  wax-faced  noodle,  dances  into  his 
heart,  or  into  his  brain.  What  geese  men  are !” 
with  which  wise  conclusion  exasperated  Cad  rushes 
to  her  own  room,  and  indites  a furious  letter  to  Syl- 
via. 

“And  I was  in  hopes  of  something  so  much  bet- 
ter, Syl ;”  she  wrote.  “I  was  in  hopes  those  long 
metaphysical  tkes-d-tete — that  everlasting  hammer- 
ing at  Emerson,  and  Mill,  and  Hamilton,  would 
bring  you  two  round  into  another  kind  of  meta- 
physics ; and  here  you  are  poles  asunder,  and  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  lost  between,  and  that 
dancing  Molly  Ware,  with  her  heliotrope  odor— I 
always  hated  heliotrope— in  possession  of  the  camp. 
Oh,  Syl !” 

Straightway  back  to  this  doleful  ditty  of  Cad’s 
came  the  gave.-t  little  letter  from  Sylvia.  It  liter- 
ally ran  over  with  fun  and  laughter. 


“ How  bright  it  was  of  you,  dear  Cad,"  she  went  on, 
“to  make  Molly  Ware  out  of  that  heliotrope.  I never 
should  have  thought  of  it.  And  I never  should  have 
thought  it  of  Arkley  either.  And  as  for  the  metaphysics, 
thunk  you,  dear,  for  your  cousinly  intentions,  but  you  see 
Moll.  Ware  and  her  heliotrope  outdid  Emerson,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mill.  Just  think  of  itl  But  here  is  something 
else  for  you  to  think  of.  I've  got  a tale  to  tell.  Cad,  yon 
are  a prophet  ns  well  as  an  interpreter.  The  gossips  are 
wagging  their  tongues.  For  three  weeks  I was  in  blissful 
ignorance,  and  went  my  way  as  unconscious  as  a child ; 
then  the  hum  of  the  hive  reached  me.  Oh  what  a busy 
hive  it  has  been ! You  see,  dear,  the  ‘dangerous  bache- 
lor,’ the  very  element  of  gossip,  was  here  in  their  midst 
before  me.  At  once  there  arose  a query  in  my  mind 
whether  all  small  communities  had  its  one  bachelor  or  its 
one  widower  to  form  its  staple  of  speculation  f As  1 say, 
for  three  weeks  I went  on  my  way  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  speculation  I was  arousing.  The  village’s  one  bache- 
lor was  pre  cnted  to  me— a Captain  Hollislon,  who  is 
staying  here  for  the  present — a gentlemanly  person,  and 
a man  ot  the  world.  Well,  I talked  with  this  Captain,  I 
walked  with  this  Captain,  and  1 rode  with  him — congrat- 
ulating myself  upon  so  pleasant  a companion.  Worst  of 
all,  perhaps,  of  my  offenses,  I actually  paid  visits  to  this 
Captain’s  sister,  ‘/or  the  purpose  of  pairing  court  to  the 
Captain  r Think  of  that,  my  Cad  I Think  of  Syl  Vin- 
cent’s being  accused  of  paying  court  to  any  body.  Ask 
Arkley  what  he  thinks  of  that  Ask  him  if  he  thought  I 
was  paying  court  to  Tom  Thurston  last  summer,  when  I 
used  to  go  every  afternoon  and  read  to  Tom’s  sister, 
and  Tom  used  to  stay  by  to  listen  ? But  the  best  of  it 
is  Cad,  that  this  Captain  and  I are  good  .friends  enougli 
to  enjoy  this  matter  vastly.  We  ‘gang  our  ain  gait.’ 
We  ride,  we  walk,  we  talk  together;  and  I stroll  up  to 

his  good  sister's,  who  is  a woman  after  my  own  heart 

a genial,  womanly  woman  — and  in  her  parlor  I taik 
with  the  Capt.i;u  — nice  metaphysical  talks  of  Emer- 


cnision  that  the  Newport  talks  abound  in.  He  will  under- 
stand ; and  as  for  you,  my  dear  Cad,  I take  it  you  will  not 
>e  interested  to  know  we  have  disappointed  your  expecta- 
tions so  much,  or  rather  Arkley  has,  m allowing  himself 
to  be  overcome  by  Molly  Ware’s  «yiph  footsteps  and  the 
mysterious  heliotrope,  instead  A my  metaphysics.  No- 
thing in  the  metaphysics  order  can  now  be  endurable  to 
you , It  failed  so  signally  in  ‘he  quarter  where  you  tell  me 
you  had  set  your  heart  In  the  mean  time  I will  talk 
metaphysics  with  the  captain,  and  we  two  will  have  01 
laugh  over  the  verd*t  of  the  gossips  which  accuses  n 
of  being  ‘ after  the  Captain.'  Isn’t  that  a lovely  phrase 
for  women  to  use  ^a<1  ? How  your  dark  eyes  fire  as  you 
read  it ! But  t»«  world  goes  various  ways,  my  dear,  and 
this  portion  of*1  doesn’t  know  your  Syl  as  well  as  you  do. 
But  I am  at 'fie  end  of  my  page  and  of  your  patience,  for 
I know  yo‘  are  dying  to  rail  at  what  I have  written  to 
Arkley ; “ rail  me  a good-for-nothing  goose  to  stay  where 
I am  ins-ead  of  coming  to  you.  Perhaps  I am  all  you  say, 
dear ; JUt  1 am,  nevertheless,  always  yours  faithfully, 
“Svl  Vincent.'* 


“A  goose!  of  course  she  is  a goose!”  cried  out 
| Gad  on  this  reading,  just  as  Syl  had  told  her  she 
would,  to  her  cousin  Arkley.  And  then  she  read 
aloud  that  little  story  of  the  gossips — “ After  the 
Captain !”  “ Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  absurd 
and  abominable,  Arkley  ?” 

Arkley  laughed  that  queer  little  quaint  laugh  of 
his,  behind  that  great  beard;  but  into  his  eyes  came 
that  soft,  grave  look  which  those  who  know  Arkley 
Glynn  always  like  to  see. 

“Absurd?  oh  yes,  and  abominable  too,  I grant. 
But,  Cad,  don’t  you  know  one  sad  truth  about  your 
sex?  I am  not  speaking  of  exceptions,  hut  the 
generality  of  ordinary  women  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. They  hunt  each  other  down,  to  use 
rather  a sportsman’s  phrase,  as  men  would  be 
ashamed  to  do.” 

“ Now,  Arkley,  that’s  your  Thackeray  vein.” 

“ Well,  never  mind,  it  is  a very  true  vein.  Don’t 
you  see  now  in  this  case ; two  of  the  opposite  sex 
meet  and  become  good  friends,  and  at  once  your 
feminine  side  raises  the  hue  and  cry.  It’s  the  old 
cry  of  ‘Stop  thief!’  you  know.  Women  who  do 
that,  who  raise  that  cry,  are  after  a plunderer — a 
poacher  on  their  domains.  They  don’t  understand 
but  one  relation  between  the  sexes — that’s  the  re- 
lation that  conjugates  the  verb  amour  hi  intent  and 
purpose  from  the  outset.  Good  friendship,  good 
fellowship,  which  begins  at  the  top  of  the  head,  they 
don’t  recognize.” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  Cad;  “that’s  the  meta- 
physical kind,  I suppose.” 

“Exactly,  Cad!”  laughed  Arkley,  in  his  hearty 
way. 

“ Top  of  the  head !”  pursued  Cad ; “ some  people 
don’t  have  any  ‘ top  of  the  head.’” 

“True  again,  Cad;”  and  again  Arkley  laughed 
at  his  cousin’s  gay,  grim  humor. 


And  the  next  morning  there  sat  this  “great  sensi- 
ble goose  of  a man,”  as  Cad  called  him,  absorbed  in 
one  of  those  heliotrope  effusions  again.  Eyes  nor 
ears  had  he  for  any  thing  else.  Cad  groaned  in 
spirit,  while  she  rattled  her  coffee-cup  and  looked 
across  at  Tom  Thurston  for  sympathy.  Tom  made 
a gay  grimace  and  hummed  a bar  of  the  German , 
and  immediately  Cad  saw  Molly  Ware’s  flying  feet 
and  floating  movements.  This  did  not  tend  to 
soothe  her  ruffled  temper  by  any  means,  nor  was 
it  improved  when  Arkley,  presently  folding  his  let- 
ter with  a sigh  of  satisfaction,  asked,  brightly : 

“Heard  from  Syl,  Cad,  this  morning?” 

“ Heard  from  Syl !”  Cad  just  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders by  way  of  reply.  She  somehow  felt  as  if  Syl’s 
name  were  taken  in  vain  after  that  heliotrope  non- 
sense of  Molly  Ware’s.  “Of  course  it  isn’t  a de- 
cided engagement  yet,  or  Ark  would  announce  it,” 
she  commented  to  Tom  Thurston  afterward. 

“No,  perhaps  not,  but  you  may  depend  that  Ark- 
ley is  in  for  it,  Miss  Glynn ; I know  the  signs.” 

“Oh,  do  you,  Mr.  Thurston!”  Cad  returned, 
rather  spitefully.  In  the  mean  time,  while  Cad 
chafed  over  her  cousin’s  folly,  as  she  termed  it,  and 
deplored  Syl’s  absence,  Sylvia  herself  was  going  on 
in  her  usual  fashion,  a serene  summer  fashion,  half 
play  half  work.  A few  pictures  here  and  there, 
and  a great  deal  of  reading  and  talking.  Captain 
Holliston  and  his  sister  were  not  only  her  nearest 
neighbors,  but  of  her  kind.  They  were  also  given 
to  much  reading  and  talking,  and  so  in  Mrs.  Grey- 
born’s  cottage  many  a swift  morning  sped  away 
over  Browning’s  poems,  Tennyson’s  Idyls,  or  a 
brisk  metaphysical  discussion.  And  all  the  time 
there  could  be  but  one  interpretation.  She  was 
“after  the  Captain.” 

“Mrs.  Greyborn  needn’t  flatter  herself  that  bliss 
VinceHt  goes  to  see  her,”  said  Mrs.  Black  to  Mrs. 
White,  with  wise  emphasis. 

“No  indeed,”  returned  Mrs.  White,  “that  she 
needn’t.  It’s  likely  she  goes  there  and  spends  all 
her  morning  to  see  Mrs.  Greyborn ! No,  no ! she’s 
after  the  Captain,  mark  my  word  ;”and  Mrs.  White 
shakes  her  head  in  solemn  significance. 

Something  of  this  reached  the  ears  of  Syl  and  the 
Captain.  They  take  it  very  merrily,  for,  looking 
into  each  other’s  faces  a moment,  a gay  gleam 
sparkles  in  Syl’s  eyes,  and  then  they  both  break 
into  a little  burst  of  laughter.  And  then  they  both 
sit  down  there  in  the  small  parlor,  they  two  alone, 
just  think  of  it,  and  laughing  fall  to  talking,  not  of 
metaphysics  surely,  for  there  grows  into  Syl’s  cheek 
a deeper  color,  and  the  Captain  listens  when  he  is 
not  speaking  with  an  arch  smile  which  no  philoso- 
phies ever  called  out.  It  certainly  looks  very  sus- 
picious. What  i f Mrs.  Black  and  Mrs.  White  could 
look  in  now  ? What  if — after  all — well — don’t  let 
us  jump  at  conclusions  as  Cad  Glynn  has.  Let  us 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  That  will  cer- 
tainly tell  us  what  we  want  to  know. 

The  end  of  the  summer.  It  came  soon  enough — 
a soft,  still  August  day ; and  Cad  Glynn  sat  spar- 
ring it  as  usual  with  Tom  Thurston  across  the  break- 
fast-table  when  the  waiter  dropped  beside  her  plate 
a little  long  white  letter,  seal  upward — a great  V in 
dead  gold  and  monogram. 

“ Oh,  Syl !”  and  Cad’s  face  lighted.  Tom  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  breakfast,  and  lazily  waited  to 
hear  “what  news  from  Syl.”  Arkley,  too,  with  no 
heliotrope-scented  effusion  to  absorb  him  this  morn- 
ing, waited  likewise.  At  length  Tom  glances  np 
surprised  at  the  silence. 


“Well,  Miss  Glynn,  how  is  it  with  Miss  Vin- 
cent?” 

Cad's  face  was  a study.  Arkley  regarded,  with  a 
look  of  intense  amusement,  the  amazement  and  dis- 
gust apparent  there,  for  Arkley  had  the  key  to  some 
things. 

“How  is  it  with  Miss  Vincent?”  she  burst  out, 
with  the  expression  of  disgust  and  amazement  very 
evident  in  her  voice  as  well  as  face.  “ Miss  Vincent 
is  on  her  way  to  Newport— and— and  this  Captain 
Hollis,  or  Holliston  comes  with  her.  The  31st, 
that’s  to-night.  They’ll  be  here  in  the  evening 
boat,  humph  !”  And  Cad,  giving  utterance  to  this 
little  ejaculatory  disappointment  and  ire,  went  off  in 
a huff  to  her  room.  Here  she  was  again  jumping 
at  conclusions. 

At  eight  or  thereabouts  the  evening  boat  arrives 
at  the  Newport  wharf.  Cad,  her  mood  of  the 
morning  by  no  means  softened,  perhaps  a little  in- 
creased in  its  irritation  by  Arkley’s  persistent  gay- 
ety  and  sly  innuendoes  at  Syl  and  the  Captain, 
waits  for  the  arrivals  with  her  usual  impatience. 
Eight — quarter  past — where  can  that  boat  be  ? Ah ! 
there  goes  the  whistle ! Now  then,  curiosity  and 
impatience  shall  both  be  relieved  of  their  watch  and 
guard.  A few  minutes  more  and  they  will  be  here. 
A few  minutes  more ! Cad  walks  up  and  down  the 
empty  parlor,  setting  her  teeth  against  “this  Cap- 
tain,” and  snapping  her  little  watch  every  two  sec- 
onds to  see  how  the  time  goes.  Then  comes  the  roll 
of  carriage-wheels ; a well-known  voice  sounds  in  a 
light  laugh  mixed  with  two  other  voices  that  sound 
as  familiar.  Did  Tom  Thurston  go  down  with  Ark- 
ley to  meet  them  ? Tom  Thurston ! Cad  stops  a 
moment,  and  then  comes  swiftly  forward  as  Syl  and 
Arkley  enter,  followed  by  a gentleman  in  a light 
traveling-suit,  with  a wide  sombrero  straw-hat  in 
his  hand. 

“Captain  Holliston,  Cad;  Miss  Glynn,  Captain 
Holliston,”  says  Syl,  as  she  grasps  Cad’s  hand  for 
greeting.  And  oh  what  a volley  of  mirth  and  mis- 
chief there  was  in  Syl’s  tone  and  in  Syl’s  eyes ! 

For  a moment  Cad  stands  wide-eyed  in  amaze- 
ment, then  she  finds  voice  : 

“ Captain  Holliston  indeed ! How  long  is  it  since 
you  went  farther  down  the  alphabet  to  spell  your 
name,  Captain  ?”  and  here  Cad  laughs,  and  stops  to 
take  breath  from  all  this  surprise,  and  Syl  finds 
chance  to  say : 

“I’m  glad  you  haven’t  forgotten  old  friends, 
Cad.” 

“ Forgotten  old  friends ! Syl,  what  a little  farce 
you  are ! to  turn  this  old  friend  into  a new  one  just 
to  make  a summer  story  of  to  tease  and  excite  my 
curiosity.  And  there  was  Arkley” — she  turned 
about  and  caught  Arkley’s  smile.  “ Why,  I do  be- 
lieve— yes,  I am  sure  now — you  knew  all  the  time 
that  this  Captain  Holliston  was  our  old  friend  Cap- 
tain H ;’’  and  Cad  drops  the  l’s  and  goes  farther 

up  the  alphabet  for  this  Captain’s  name— this  mys- 
terious Captain,  who  was  indeed  no  stranger  at  all, 
but  an  acquaintance,  nay,  a friend,  dating  two  or 
three  winters  back  at  Washington,  and  with  a name 
which  mischievous  Syl,  incited  by  Cad’s  prophecy 
of  the  inevitable  bachelor,  had  very  easily  turned 
into  Holliston;  and  any  one  who  recognizes  this 

Captain  H can  testify  how  easy  is  the  turning. 

They  all  fell  to  laughing  over  this  change  of  Syl’s ; 
and  Cad  thought,  of  course,  but  one  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  was  Syl’s  mischief,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
mischief  that  hid  a deeper  meaning.  “ So,”  she 
went  on  with  her  thought,  “ if  I had  not  lost  her 
through  Arkley’s  folly,  I suppose  I should  to  our 
Captain  here."  But  at  this  climax  her  eyes  light 
upon  something  which  flashes  a new  radiance  in 
upon  her  brain.  It  was  “ something”  she  had  seen 
many  times— a ring  of  her  cousin  Arkley’s ; a great 
garnet,  its  broad,  dark-crimson  surface  brought  viv- 
idly out  by  a brilliant  star-like  setting.  But  she 
had  never  seen  it  before  where  now  she  saw  it — 
upon  the  finger  of  Sylvia  Vincent!  And  as  she  saw 
she  remembered  swiftly  what  he  had  often  said 
about  this  ring,  half  in  play  and  half  in  earnest, 
that  it  would  never  leave  his  finger  hut  to  be  worn 
by  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  And  here  it  shone 
upon  Syl’s  slender  hand!  Cad  was  brusque  and 
impulsive,  but  she  had  a tender  kind  of  courtesy, 
which  would  have  held  her  silent  here  but  for  the  ' 
look  that  suddenly  seemed  to  pass  with  a certain 
free-masonry  between  the  three  before  her. 

“Syl,”  she  suddenly  cried  out,  “ what  does  it  all 
mean?” 

“It  means,”  took  up  Captain  Holliston,  “that 
you  ought  to  congratulate  these  two— this  cousin 
and  friend  of  yours— and  then  I think  you  might 
congratulate  yourself,  Miss  Glynn.” 

“Syl— Arkley!  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
two  have  actually  found  each  other  after  all!” 

“After  all,  dear  Cad,”  said  Arkley,  with  that 
sweet,  grave  look  of  his. 

Suddenly  this  honest,  hasty  Cad  looked  confused. 

“And Molly  Ware!”  she  exclaimed. 

“And  those  heliotrope-scented  letters,  Cad!” 
cried  Syl,  laughing.  “Oh,  Cad,  Cad!  how  wrong 
you  were  all  through  in  jumping  at  conclusions! 
The  heliotrope  letters  were  your  humble  servant’s. 

I happened  to  spill  a box  of  heliotrope-powder  into 
my  paper  drawer,  and  it  drenched  that  thin  ‘ French 
‘note’  paper  with  its  odor.” 

“ But  you  didn’t  write  to  me  on  that  thin  ‘ French 
note,’  Syl.” 

“No;  at  first  it  was  simple  accident.  Then 
came  your  wild  supposition  of  Molly  Ware ; and 
the  temptation  to  play  this  little  farce,  as  you  call 
it,  with  Captain  Holliston  for  one  of  the  principal 
actors,  was  too  strong  for  me  to  resist.  Dear  Cad, 
can  you  forgive  us  ?” 

Syl’s  pleading  tones,  Syl’s  pleading  eyes,  but 
more  than  all  the  happy  denouement  itself,  won 
Cad’s  forgiveness. 

“And  to  think,  Arkley,  that  you  should  lend 
yourself  to  this  nonsense !”  said  Cad,  in  mock  wrath, 
as  later  they  discussed  it.  “ To  think  that  you  and 
the  Captain  here  should  be  under  correspondence 
all  the  time  to  carry  out  this  foolish  programme!” 

“ But  you  made  out  the  programme,  Cad,  in  t’ue 
beginning  of  the  season.  You  prophesied  my  coun- 
try fate,  you  know.” 

1 “ Yrcs ; but  I didn’t  prophesy  the  end.” 


“But,  Cad” — -and  Syl’s  eyes  glowed — tlyou 
thought  I was  after  the  Captain,  too.” 

Cad  glanced  laughingly  across  at  Captain  Hollis- 
ton, and,  in  a stage  aside,  made  answer : 

“No,  Syl,  I thought  the  Captain  was  after  you.” 

So  Cad  has  the  last  word,  and  so  the  summer 
story  ends  with  all  the  gossips  in  confusion. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

As  IT  SHOuim  BE What  a satisfaction  it  must  be  te 

the  Empress  of  the  French  that  the  Emperor  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  payiDg  a visit  to  Nancy! 


Among  the  advertisements  a week  or  two  ago,  in  a daily 
journal,  appeared  the  following : “ Two  sisters  want  wash- 
ing,’’and  “A  spinster,  particularly  fond  of  children,  wishes 
for  two  or  three,  having  none  of  her  own,  nor  any  other 
employment.” 


Answer  to  Mary  Anne. — The  needle-gun  is  not  thread- 
ed with  gun-cotton. 


An  Irishman,  on  being  told  to  grease  the  wagon  re- 
turned  in  an  hour  afterward,  and  said,  “ I’ve  greased  ev- 
ery part  of  the  wagon  but  them  sticks  the  wheels  hang 
on!" 


Hoese  on  the  Table. — The  hippophagists  carry  their 
fondness  for  horse-flesh  to  an  extreme.  Accordingly  per- 
haps they  will  soon  have  their  horse  served  up  with  horse- 
beans,  not  to  mention  horse-radish,  which  of  course  it 
must  require  even  more  than  beef.  The  dessert  which  fol- 
lows the  favorite  repast  of  the  horse-eaters  will  certainly 
not  be  complete  without  horse-chestnuts. 


“ Madam,  your  boy  can’t  pass  for  half  fare;  lie  is  too 
large,"  said  the  conductor  oft  a railway  train,  which  had 
been  detained  on  the  road  by  snow.  '*  He  may  be  too  large 
now,”  replied  the  matron,  “ but  he  was  small  enough  when 
we  started.’’  The  conductor  gave  in,  and  the  boy  passed 
for  half  fare. 


Why  are  persons  born  blind  unfit  to  be  carpenters  ?— 
Because  they  never  saw. 


Two  friends  being  in  conversation  together,  one  asked 
the  other  what  death  he  would  wish  to  die.  The  answer 
waB,  “ Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous."  “ My  boy,” 
replied  number  two,  “ that  you’ll  never  do  as  long  as  you 
live.”  


“ Did  the  minister  put  a stamp  on  yon  when  you  was 
married,  Mary?" 

“ A stamp,  Charlie ! What  for,  pray  ?’’ 

“ Why,  matches  ain’t  legal  without  a stamp,  you  know !” 


One  of  the  sex  writes,  rather  spicily,  “ that  though  a 
few  American  ladies  live  in  idleness,  the  majority  as  yet 
work  themselves  into  early  graves— giving  the  men  an 
opportunity  to  try  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  their  own 
vigorous  lives.” 


“ Is  a Man  and  his  Wife  one  ?’’  asked  the  wife  of  a man 
in  a state  of  stupefaction,  as  Bhe  was  holding  his  aehing 
head  in  both  hands.  “ Yes,  I suppose  so,"  was  the  reply. 
“ Well,  then,"  said  she,  “ I came  home  very  drank  last 
night,  and  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself." 


A Bbcte. — One  asked  his  friend  why  he  married  so  tit- 
tle a wife? — “Why,”  said  he,  “I  thought  you  had  known 
that  of  all  evils  we  should  choose  the  least!" 


Why  is  a tender-hearted  philanthropist  like  a horse  ?— 
Because  his  steps  are  arrested  by  the  cry  of  woe. 


Judy  Bralegan,  having  been  requested  to  open  some 
oysters,  after  knocking  them  about  for  some  time,  ex- 
claimed: “Upon  my  conscience,  but  they  are  mighty 
hard  to  peel ’ 


As  long  as  a miser  lives  his  money-chest  is  very  sure  to 
be  heir-tight. 


Advice  to  Artists.— Draw  any  thing  hut  a bill. 


WOMAN. 

DISSECTED  by  a man. 

A woman  is  like — but  stay — 

What  a woman  is  like,  who  can  say? 
There’s  no  living  with  or  without  one! 

Love  bites  like  a fly,  • 

Now  an  ear,  now  an  eye; 

Buz— buz— always  buzzing  about  one! 

When  she  is  tender  and  kind, 

She  is  like  to  my  mind 
(And  Sally  was  so,  I remember) ; 

She's  like  to— oh,  dear! 

She’s  as  gold,  very  near. 

As  a ripe  melting  peach  in  September ! 

If  she  laugh,  and  she  chat, 

Play,  joke,  and  all  that. 

And  with  smiles  and  good-humor  she  meets  me. 
She’s  like  a rich  dish 
Of  venison  and  fish, 

That  cries  from  the  table,  “Eat  me!” 

But  she’ll  plague  you  and  vex  you, 

Distract  and  perplex  you ; 

False-hearted  and  ranging, 

Unsettled  and  changing, 

What,  then,  do  you  think  she  is  like? 

Like  a sand,  like  a rock  ? 

Like  a wheel,  like  a clock  ? 

Ay,  like  a clock  that  is  always  at  strike! 

Her  head  is  like  the  island  folks  tell  on. 
Which  nothing  but  money  can  dwell  on! 
Her  heart’s  like  an  orange  so  nice, 

She  carves  for  each  lover  a slice! 

In  truth  she’s  to  me. 

Like  to  wind,  like  to  sea. 

Whose  raging  will  hearken  to  no  man. 

Like  a miU,  like  a pill; 

Like  a sail,  like  a whale; 

Like  an  ass,  like  a glass, 

Whose  image  is  constant  to  no  man. 

Like  a flower,  like  a shower; 

Like  a fly,  like  a pie ; 

Like  a flea,  like  a pea ; 

Like  a thief,  like— in  brief. 

She’s  like  nothing  on  earth— but  a woman! 


What  is  the  difference  between  a Hindoo  widow  and  a 
Christian  widow  ? The  right  way  to  tell  it  is  as  follows : 
As  in  India,  one  day,  an  Englishman  sat 
With  a sweet  native  lass  at  the  window— 

“Do  your  widows  burn  themselves ? Pray  tell  me  that,” 
Said  the  pretty,  inquisitive  Hindoo. 

“Do  they  bum ? That  they  do,"  the  gentleman  said, 

“ With  a flame  not  easy  to  smother ; 

Our  widows,  the  moment  the  husband  is  dead, 
Immediately  bum— for  another.” 


PROVERBIAL  FOOLOSOFHY. 

Castles  in  the-alr  have  no  foundation;  but  in  some  de- 
lusive schemes  you  will  find  abasement. 

The  way  to  make  a hole  in  your  income  fa  to  pay  a large 
rent. 

The  largest  tin-tacks  must  be  the  Inceme-tax,  for  that’s 
a regular  nailer! 

Resignation  is  a virtue  that  is  often  made  a necessity 
of  in  the  political  world, 
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quite  possible  she  might  scold  them  soundly,  not 

only  for  da' Wing  tleir  clo  hes,  but  for  iiu*i  rr;n  r 


GARIBALDI  IN’  THE  ITALIAN 
TYROL. 

in.;  force  of  Italian  volunteers  and  l>  r-ugli.  ri, 
Under  the  command  of  General  Garibaldi,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  forcing  its  way 
through  the  mountain  passes  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  with  a view  to  getting  round 
the  head  of  that  lajse,  at  Riva,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  occupy  the  high-road  which  leads  from  Ve- 
rona to  the  Tyrol,  and  which  is  now  the  only  com- 
munication left  open  between  the  fortresses  of  the 
Quadrilateral  and  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  head-quarters  of  Garibaldi  for  some  days, 
while  preparing  for  this  movement,  were  fixed  al- 
ternately at  the  town  of  Salo  on  the  very  shore  of 
tlfe  Lake  of  Garda,  and  at  the  fortress  and  village 
of  Rocca  d’Anfo,  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
that  place,  overlooking  a smaller  piece  of  water 
called  the  Lake  of  Idro,  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
precipitous  hills,  which  display  some  of  the  most 
romantic  features  of  North  Italian  scenery. 


p oeu  d to  administer  I Kiddy  correction.  .Many  ut 
our  readers,  however,  who  can  take  neither  a cyn- 
ical nor  a maternal  interest  in  this  incident,  may 
yet  share  Thackeray’s  genial  feeling  toward  young 
folk  when  he  declares  that  lie  could  never  see  a hoy' 
without  wanting  to  tip  him  with  half  a sovereign. 
Surely'  the  temptation  is  great  to  alleviate  in  some 
way  the  anxiety  of  these  little  lads  respecting  the 
safety  of  their  shipwrecked  boat ! And  we  need 
hardly  point  out  how  naturally  that  boy-like  anxiety 
is  rendered  in  the  picture,  or  how  nicely'  it  is  dis- 
criminated according  to  age — the  elder  one  braving 
the  terrors  of  the  knee-deep  ocean  to  rescue  the 
helpless  capsized  craft ; the  younger  with  his  shoes 
heedfully  slung  round  his  neck,  having  ventured  as 
far  as  he  dares,  clinging  for  safety-  to  the  rock,  as 
he  watches  in  fear  and  hope  the  heroic  exertions  of 
his  brother.  Of  course,  the  fanciful  may  also  find 
in  the  subject  of  the  picture  suggestions  of  the  early 
age  at  which  familiarity  with  the  sea  and  ships  be- 
gins among  the  population  of  our  coasts,  and  which 
afterward  developed  gives  us  our  best  sailors. 


“CAPSIZED.” 

This  bright  and  pleasantly-treated  little  picture, 
representing  a characteristic  incident  of  child-life, 
is  from  a painting  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a celebrated 
English  artist.  We  are  all  “ children  of  a larger 
growth,”  and  is  not  that  man  sincerely  to  be  pitied 
who  forgets  or  has  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  sports 
and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood?  It  is  true 
that  some  querulous  old  curmudgeon  lias  somewhere 
said  that  whenever  you  meet  a boy  you  ought  al- 
ways to  thrash  him,  because,  if  not  actually  then  in 
mischief,  he  is  sure  to  be  going  directly-  to  get  into 
it.  Nay,  more,  if  even  the  mother  of  these  urchins 
came  suddenly  upon  them,  as  here  represented,  it  is 


QUEEN  EMMA  IN  AMERICA. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Dowager  Queen  Emma,  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  widow  of  the  late  King  Kame- 
HAMEIIA  IV.,  arrived  here  on  the  8th  from  England 
by  the  Ciinard  steumship  Java.  The  Collector  of 
the  Port,  Henry  A.  Smythe,  Esq.,  had  received 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  royal  lady  down  the  bay,  or  to  have  her 
met  there  by  representatives  of  the  Government  on 
board  one  of  the  revenue  steamers.  The  Jasmine, 
detailed  for  this  purpose,  arrived  alongside  the  Java 


ARIBALDI-S  HEAD-QUARTERS  ON  LAKE  GARDA. 


CAPSIZED.”— [From  a Painting  by  G.  H,  Thomas.] 
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At  10.30  a.m.,  saluting  with  a royal  salute,  having 
on  board  the  Hawaiian  Consul-General  and  Charge 
d’Affaires,  S.  U.  F.  Odell,  Esq. ; Abraham  Wake- 
man,  Esq.,  Surveyor  of  the  Port;  James  Kki.lv, 
Esq.,  Postmaster;  Brigadier-General  J.  F.  B.  Mar- 
sh all,  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Bullock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  J.  C.  Derby,  Esq.,  United  States 
Dispatch  Agent.  After  the  formalities  of  introduc- 
tion had  been  gone  through  Her  Majesty  was  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Jasmine,  which  steamed  across 
the  river  to  carriages  in  waiting,  which  conveyed 
the  lady  and  her  attendants  to  the  Brevoort  House. 

At  one  o’clock  her  Majesty  received  a number 
of  visitors,  among  them  R.  S.  Chilton,  Esq.,  who 
had  arrived  the  evening  before  from  Washington, 
the  bearer  of  a letter  of  welcome  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  handwriting  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Chilton,  accompanied  by  J.  C.  Derby,  Esq., 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Odell.  Queen  Emma  ex- 
pressed her  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Government  and  its  Secretary,  saying  that  she 
would  communicate  her  plans  to  the  envoy  during 
the  day,  having  as  yet  formed  none.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  as  much  pleased  with  her  European 
tour. 

Queen  Emma  is  daughter  of  John  Young,  an 
English  sailor,  and  the  Princess  Naea,  and  was 
born  in  1838.  She  was  educated  by  the  American 
Mission.  Her  marriage  with  the  late  King  was 
blessed  with  a son,  who  died  while  yet  an  infant, 
and  thus  the  crown  has  passed  to  Kamehameha 
V.,  brother  of  the  deceased  King. 

About  a year  ago.  at  the  invitation  of  the  British 
Government,  Queen  Emma  went  to  visit  England. 
Her  design  in  making  this  visit  was  twofold— to 
see  the  country,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion in  her  native  country  of  a memorial  Cathedral. 
She  was  over  a year  the  guest  of  the  English  people, 
and  it  is  said  that  her  visit  was  more  successful  as 
an  ovation  to  herself  than  in  its  missionary  pur- 
poses, having  received  for  her  Cathedral  onl_v  £5000. 
At  Washington  the  Government  will  dispense  its 
courtesies,  after  which  the  Royal  lady  will  proceed 
to  Boston  to  receive  the  hospitalities  of  that  city. 

On  the  afternoon  of  her  arrival  in  this  city  Queen 
Emma  visited  the  Central  Park.  Her  appearance 
has  been  described  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Queen  is  of  medium  height,  black  eyes,  dark 
straight  hair,  pleasant  under-chin  with  dimple,  with 
well-defined  nostrils,  and  of  rather  handsome  figure, 
with  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  look  of  a lady  in  her 
face.  The  face  is  quite  dark,  and  is  nearly  akin  in 
shade  to  that  of  a Southern  mulatto,  and  the  under- 
lip hangs  down  slightly.  The  entire  face  is  Malay 
in  its  oast,  and  the  features  are  not  European  in 
tone.  She  dresses  in  mourning. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


A PLAIN  STATEMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  August  13  Governor  Or r,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  course  of  a speech  at  Philadelphia,  made 
the  following  statement  of  his  position : He  said  that  lie 
would  not  now  refer  to  the  last  four  years  of  the  war,  but 
merely  intended  to  call  up  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  it,  of  which  he  wished  to  speak.  He  and  his  audience 
had  been  brought  up  in  widely  different  political  schools. 
He  had  been  taught  that  the  States  were  supreme ; they 
that  the  Geueral  Government  was  supreme.  His  section 
had  demanded  its  supposed  privileges ; the  North  had  de- 
nied them.  The  South  claimed  the  right  of  secession ; the 
North  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  right.  The  South 
Beceded,  and  with  the  North  appealed  to  arms,  and  finally 
both  sections  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  settle  their  dis- 
pute upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  war  was  long  and  des- 
perate and  bloody,  bat  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  South. 
The  South  had  appealed  to  arms — the  last  and  highest 
earthly  resort— and  the  decision  had  been  against  them— 
a decision,  he  would  say,  far  more  complete  and  final  than 
any  which  could  come  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  secession  had  been  settled 
completely  and  forever,  and  the  results  of  the  war  had  de- 
cided that  the  General  Government  was  supreme.  In 
this  decision  the  Southern  people,  and  he  among  them, 
acquiesced  in  all  sincerity ; and  he  came  here  on  this  the 
first  opportunity  to  say  it  to  a Northern  audience,  to  de- 
clare that  the  South  renounced  the  right  of  secession,  and 
accepted  in  good  faith  its  allegiance  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. They  claimed  to  be  once  more  citizens  under 
that  Government ; and  as  such  as  sincerely  wished  for  the 
welfare  of  their  common  country,  the  union  of  all  the 
States,  its  reputation  abroad,  and  its  prosperity  at  home, 
as  the  people  of  the  North.  This  is  our  country,  said  Mr. 
Orr,  as  well  as  yours.  We  are  again  fellow-citizens,  again 
brothers.  And  1,  a participant  in  this  rebellion,  come  here 
to-night  to  say  that  I renounce  the  right  of  secession,  the 
right  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  acknowledge  the  suprema- 
cy over  me  of  the  Government  of  this  Union. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  New  York  State  Union  Convention  met  at  Saratoga 
August  9.  The  following  delegates  at  large  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  were  appointed : John  A Dix,  Henry 
J.  Raymond.  Charles  G.  Myers,  H.  L.  Comstock,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  William  Kelly,  Hiram  Dciiio,  Sanford  E.  Church. 

The  National  Union  Convention  of  Massachusetts  met 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  August  8.  The  following  dele- 
gates at  large  were  appointed : Robert  C.  Wiuthrop  and 
Judge  Abbott,  of  Boeton;  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester; 
General  Couch,  of  Taunton ; General  Sutton,  of  Salem  ; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Quincy;  George  Ashmun,  of 
Springfield ; C.  C.  Bailey,  of  Boston. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  last  week  was  946, 
the  same  sis  in  the  previous  week.  Of  these  250  were  from 
cholera,  and  198  of  the  cholera  deaths  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  ' 

Dispatches  from  St.  Joseph  state  that  the  Indian  depre- 
dations in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie  and  on  Powder 
River  were  assuming  a most  determined  and  warlike  char- 
acter. The  Government  cattle  at  the  fort  had  been  run 
off,  and  on  Powder  River  three  forts  had  been  burned  by 
the  Indians  and  thirty-five  men  killed.  There  had  also 
been  serious  fights  and  .destruction  of  trains  near  Fort 
Reno  and  Fort  Conner. 

One  hundred  and  eighty -three  thousand  bushels  of  com 
have  been  distributed  among  the  destitute  in-  Georgia. 
About  40,009  persons  were  the  recipients. 


THE  REGATTA  AT  WORCESTER. 

The  College  Regatta  between  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard crews  came  off  on  July  28,  on  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Last  year 
we  gave  the  portraits  of  the  Yale  crew,  which  was 
then  victorious.  This  week  we  give  on  page  540 
the  portraits  of  the  Harvard  crew,  who  were  this 
year  the  winners  of  the  race. 

In  the  Yale  crew  there  were  but  two  men  who 
rowed  i»  last  year’s  regatta,  while  in  that  of  Har- 
vard there  were  only  two  who  did  not — Mr.  E.  T. 
Wilkinson  and  A.  P.  Loring.  The  two  crews  were 
oomposed  of  the  following  persons : 

TALE  CREW 

Frank  Brown  (bow) 

W.  A.  Copp 

A.  D.  Biseell 

W.  E.  Wheeler 

Edmund  Coffin 

Edward  B.  Bennett  (stroke) . . . 

HARVARD  CREW. 

Weight. 

Charles  M‘Burney  (how) 135  lbs. 

Edward  T.  Wilkinson 154  “ 

Edward  N.  Fenno 155  “ 

Robert  8.  Peabody 100  “ 

Alden  P.  Loring 149  “ 

William  Blaikie  (stroke) 153  “ 

The  race  is  thus  described  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  correspondent : 

The  Yale  boat  was  the  first  to  come  forward,  and  took 
the  inBide.  They  were  not  kept  long  in  waiting,  for  soon 
the  Harvard  crew  were  seen  approaching  under  the  bridge, 
where  they  unavoidably  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
many  skiffs  already  alluded  to  which  floated  about  on  the 
lake.  This  caused  but  a slight  delay,  however,  and  in  a 
short  while  the  Harvard  boat  took  its  position,  amidst  in- 
tense excitement  on  shore,  alongside  that  of  Yale.  The 
appearance  of  both  crews  was  extremely  fine;  twelve 
more  muscular  and  superbly  developed  men  it  were  hard 
to  find ; bnt  again  the  superiority,  to  a close  observer, 
was  on  the  side  of  Harvard.  Once  more  there  whs  diffi- 
culty in  starting,  each  seeming  eager  and  even  anxious  to 
get  the  lead.  At  length  the  word  ‘ Go’  was  sounded,  and 
away  went  both  boats,  Yale  considerably  in  advance, 
■while  either  bank  resounded  with  the  clapping  of  hands 
and  the  cheers  that  burst  forth  from  the  friends  of  both 
colleges.  The  crews  at  the  start  appeared  to  be  equally 
matched,  but  when  about  half-way  up  Harvard  took  the 
lead,  and  a white  flAg  far  np  the  lake  announced  her  suc- 
cess soon  afterward  at  the  stake,  which  she  reached  in 
8.80,  and  on  the  return  led  by  upward  of  four  lengths. 
Anxiously  and  impatiently  the  crowds  upon  the  shore 
awaited  the  return  of  the  boats.  The  rain  was  still  fall- 
ing heavily.  At  last  a cry  arose  that  they  were  coming. 
‘ Yale  is  ahead  1’  was  shouted ; * Yale  is  ahead !'  and  deaf- 
ening cheers  arose  from  both  sides  of  the  water.  But 
Yjde  was  not  ahead.  The  cheers  died  away.  It  was  the 
YMe  scientific  crew  that  had  rowed  np  the  lake,  and  were 
returning  in  advance.  ‘Harvard  is  ahead  1'  Then  an- 
other cheer  arose  as  loud,  if  not  louder,  than  the  first,  and 
soon  the  crimson  handkerchief  was  visible.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  now.  Yale  was  far  behind  now.  Her  glory 
was  dimmed,  she  was  beaten,  beaten  by  a long  way. 
Take  ofl  the  blue  ribbon,  fold  it  carefully,  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket ; it  may  do  for  next  year,  perhaps,  but  can 
avail  nothing  now. 

“ Harvard’s  time  was,  18.43f;  Yaleja^.W.  .Last  year’s 
time  was  for  Yale,  18.42*;  HaWard’s,‘llr9.*’ 


Weight 
146  lbs 
155  “ 
152  “ 
150  “ 
150  “ 
103  “ 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BT  TELEGRAPH. 

August  5: 

The  River  Rhine  is  reopened. 

The  Italian  navy  is  to  be  reorganized. 

The  court-martial  of  Admiral  Fersano,  who  recently 
commanded  the  Italian  fleet,  is  progressing. 

The  Cholera  is  increasing  iu  England. 

August  6: 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers  was  held  to-day  at 
Berlin. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  returned  to  Berlin.  The  Mu- 
nicipality presented  to  liim  a congratulatory  address.  In 
reply  the  King  expressed  his  thanks.  He  pointed  out 
that  Prussia  had  drawn  the  sword,  not  only  for  her  inde- 
pendence, but  for  the  reorganisation  of  Germany.  The 
first,  said  the  King,  has  been  assured.  The  second  may, 
by  the  help  of  God,  also  be  obtained.  Every  thing  prom- 
ises a happy  future  for  Prussia,  aB  an  honorable  and  last- 
ing peace  is  imminent.  The  King  opened  the  Prussian 
Chambers  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said : 
“ I trust  that  the  recent  events  will  in  so  far  contribute  to 
effect  an  indi  peusable  understanding  that  an  indemnity 
for  our  having  carried  on  the  Administration  without  u 
law  regulating  the  budget,  application  for  which  will  be 
made  to  the  Representatives,  will  readily  be  granted  to 
my  Government,  and  hitherto  existing  conflict  be  thereby 
finally  and  the  more  securely  brought  to  a conclusion. 
As  it  may  be  expected  that  the  political  position  of  the 
Father-land  will  admit  of  an  extension  of  the  frontier  of 
the  State  and  the  establishment  of  a united  Federal  army 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia — costs  which  will  be  borne 
in  equal  proportions  by  all  the  members  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  bills  required  in  this  respect  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  a popular  representative  Federal  State  will  be  laid 
before  the  Diet  without  delay." 

lTusBia  has  positively  declined  the  proposals  of  Russia 
for  a Congress  of  the  Powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of 
Vienna. 

It  is  expected  that  a definite  treaty  of  peace  will  soon  be 
signed  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Plenipotentiaries  at 
Prague. 

The  Italian  and  Austrian  Generals  met  at  Cormons,  in 
Austria,  to  negotiate.  France  takes  no  port  in  the  peud- 
ing  armistice. 

August  9 : 

Advices  received  to-day  announce  that  the  truce  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria  has  been  extended  ten  days. 

The  deaths  from  cholera  in  London  during  the  last  week 
were  ten  hundred  and  fllty-tliree,  and  from  diarrhoea  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four. 

At  nine  o’clock  this  morning  the  last  coil  of  the  cable 
of  1865  was  transferred  from  the  Medway  to  the  Great 
Eastern  amidst  general  rejoicing.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  her  departure  from  Heart’s  Content- 
decks  cleared,  machinery  put  in  order,  anchor  hauled  in, 
and  steam  got  up.  The  Great  Eastei-n  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  Medway , together  with  the  Terrible  and  Al- 
bany, to  assist  in  picking  up  the  cable  of  1865 

The  French  Cabinet  has  addressed  a note  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  pointing  out  that  the  great  changes  in 
the  political  organization  of  Germany  render  it  necessary 
that  the  French  frontier  should  he  rectified  by  an  acces- 
sion of  territory  to  France,  so  that  the  frontier  should  be 
the  same  as  in  1814. 

August  10: 

The  session  of  Parliament  has  closed. 

August  11: 

The  Empress  of  Mexico  has  arrived  in  Paris.  She  seeks 
aid  from  the  French  Government  to  the  cause  of  Maxi- 
milian. 

August  12: 

Prussia  has  informed  Austria  that  she  (Prussia)  will 
maintain  the  right  of  Italy  to  Venetia. 

The  semi-official  organ,  the  Zeitung,  says  that  Napo- 
leon's absurd  demand  has  raised  hopes ‘in  France  which  it 
is  impossible  for  Germany  to  fulfill.  The  ideas  of  the  revo- 
lution must  have  taken  the  place  of  the  usual  course  of 
policy  of  France.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany  are  of  a national  German,  not  an  international, 
character,  and  convey  no  menace  or  danger  to  France. 

News  received  from  Vienna  says  that  great  excitement 
exists  there.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  are  to  be 
tried  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  Crowds  of  people  in 
the  streets  have  hailed  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with 
shouts  of  “Abdicate!"  “Abdicate!" 

An  armistice  between  Austria  and  Italy  of  four  weeks* 
duration  has  been  signed.  It  will  continue  in  force  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time  unless  notice  of  its  cessation  is 
duly  given  by  either  Power  to  the  other. 


MEXICO. 

Recent  advices  from  Mexico  give  important  information 
respecting  a conspiracy  against  the  Imperial  Government, 
in  which  many  prominent  men,  active  supporters  of  Santa 
Anna,  were  concerned.  Fifty-two  of  them  have  been  ar- 
rested, including  Seflor  Lucunza,  Minister  of  State,  three 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  palace  officials. 
The  conspirators  were  combining,  it  is  asserted,  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  Empire,  and  to  reinstate 
Santa  Anna  as  President  or  Dictator. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


So  much  has  already  been  written  respecting  the  great 
fire  at  Portland,  that  it  may  seem  a mere  repetition  to  say 
any  thing  more.  And  yet  a recent  personal  examination 
of  that  desolate  “ burnt  district"  has  left  such  an  impres- 
sion on  our  mind  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  mak- 
ing an  allusion  to  it.  Such  a fire  occurs  but  once  in  a life- 
time, and  may  well  receive  more  than  a passing  notice. 

We  fancied  we  had  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  ruins 
before  visiting  them— thought  we  could  picture  to  ourself 
the  blackened  walls,  the  isolated  chimneys,  the  masses  of 
brick  and  mortar,  the  general  debris— but  an  actual  in- 
vestigation showed  at  once  what  an  inadequate  conception 
we  had  formed.  Forty  streets  wholly  or  partially  de- 
stroyed—eight  miles  of  streets — three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  ruins  in  the  heart  of  a populous  city  present  a sin- 
gular and  appalling  scene  of  desolation  of  which  one  can 
scarcely  conceive.  A great  change  has  doubtless  been 
wrought  in  the  “burnt  district"  during  the  weeks  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  terrible  conflagration.  Fragments 
of  high  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  buildings  whose 
walls  in  part  remained  are  being  rebuilt.  Hundreds  of 
men  are  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  laying  irew  foun- 
dations. A large  number  of  temporary  wooden  buildings 
are  already  erected. 

What  struck  us  the  most  forcibly  in  passing  through 
the  ruins  was  the  singular  selection  which  the  devouring 
element  had  made.  Here  and  there,  amidst  the  general 
wreck,  some  unscathed  building  towered  like  monuments. 
The  fire  seems  to  have  choBen  its  own  way,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  the  Btreet  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  an'd  to 
have  been  stayed  in  its  course  most  abruptly.  As  we  go 
up  toward  Munjoy  Hill,  a cemetery  is  the  terminus  at  one 
point,  only  one  side  of  the  fence,  and  a few  blackened 
tombstones  showing  the  effects  of  the  flames.  But  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  every  thing  is  destroyed. 

“ I suppose  you  have  lost  every  thing,"  said  our  some- 
what loquacious  driver,  as  he  descended  from  his  perch 
while  we  stopped  the  carriage  to  look  at  the  defaced  and 
blackened  walls  of  the  once  beautiful  City  Hall.  Wonder- 
ing if  our  aspect  was  particularly  gloomy,  we  assured  him 
we  were  only  sight-seers  from  New  York.  Emboldened 
to  give  information  to  strangers,  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  City  Hall:  “They  might  have  saved  that  just  as 
well  as  not ! Any  three  men  who  could  not  have  kept 
that  from  burning  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. But  yon  see  they  thought  it  was  fire-proof." 

Passing  near  the  site  of  Brown’s  Sugar  House,  the  smell 
of  the  still  burning  sugar  w.  j very  perceptible.  One  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  sugar  were  stored  there,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  any  of  it.  The  tent-dwellers  are  mostly 
Irish,  and  seem  comfortable.  Cooking  Stoves  are  scattered 
here  and  there  between  the  tents.  Furniture  stands  par- 
tially or  altogether  outside  the  canvas.  This  is  alM’ery 
well  for  summer,  but  will  not  be  so  agreeable  in  cold 
weather. 

It  was  a relief  to  the  eye  to  turn  from  these  ruins  to 
other  portions  of  the  city.  We  could  but  wonder  that 
the  citizens  of  Portland  were  so  cheerful  and  hopeful,  with 
such  a mass  of  desolation  iu  their  midst.  “ But,"  said  a 
merchant  to  us,  who  himself  had  fortunately  escaped  se- 
vere loss,  “ there  was  a time,  when  the  flames  were  raging, 
that  we  felt  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  save  any  thing— it 
seemed  as  if  so  much  had  gone,  that  what  was  left  would 
be  worth  nothing."  We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  cars  a 
lady  whose  husband  had  lost  largely  by  the  fire,  though 
his  dwelling-house  was  saved.  “I  have  never  had  such  a 
large  family  as  this  last  month,"  said  she.  “ My  house 
has  been  full;’’  adding,  earnestly,  “and  it  seenis  almost 
wicked  to  come  away  now,  when  there  are  so  many 
who  have  no  home,  and  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  But  1 
am  almost  worn-out,  and  need  rest."  This  is  the  spirit 
that  usually  prevails.  Friend  has  helped  friend,  and 
strangers  have  cordially  sent  aid;  and  by  degrees  Port- 
land is  rising  from  her  ashes. 


A recent  writer  says  with  much  truth : “The  first  con- 
sideration in  modes  of  liviDg  is  what  you  eat,  drink,  and 
smell.  What  you  take  in  enters  into  the  blood,  the  life 
of  man.  Almost  all  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred 
on  earth  have  begun,  continued,  and  ended  iu  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood.  You  will  fiud  half  a million  of  people 
in  New  York  living  on  veal  and  salt  pork,  stringy  beef, 
and  half-cooked  vegetables,  in  houses  reeking  with  to- 
bacco, whisky,  and  garlic,  making  stews  and  compounds 
which  a hyena  wouldn’t  touch.  Nothing  is  better  than  a 
fresh  dish  of  pease ; but  how  many  thousands  eat  pease  as 
hard  as  a shot  f God  sends  meat  and  the  devil  sends  cooks, 
and  most  unfortunately  the  devil’s  cooks  are  sent  very 
largely  to  the  poor." 

Not  long  since  some  investigations  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  air  in  an  ordinary  city  court-room.  The  moisture 
from  the  windows  was  collected  and  several  ounces  ob- 
tained. It  was  found  to  be  putrefying  and  decolorized 
permanganate  of  potassia,  and  experiment  proved  it  to  be 
far  more  deleterious  to  health  than  that  obtained  from 
deep  mines  and  similar  places.  Legal  gentlemen  would 
fiud  it  for  the  interest  of  their  clients  to  introduce  a little 
oxygen  into  court  The  brain  can  not  work  vigorously 
in  vitiated  air. 


A Boston  daily  recently  issued  a series  of  “Atlantic 
Cable  Messages,"  “ in  advance  of  any  other  paper  in  the 
country."  We  think  they  are  so  much  in  advance  that 
we  will  quote  a couple  of  them  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers.  The  first  is  from  P.  T.  Baraum: 

/Metsage  to  be  delivered  in  trantilu.) 

“Mermaids  aud  other  odd  fish  observing  this  message 
pass  are  informed  the  undersigned  is  open  to  overtures  for 
engagements  at  his  American  Museum;  as  an  induce- 
ment, lie  would  state  that  the  establishment  is  conducted 
on  cold  water  principles,  and  he  is  actuated  by  no  sel-fish 
motives  in  making  this  proposition." 

The  second  is  dated  Paris,  August  2,  1866 : 


“ Aetemas  Ward, 

“ To  his  'American  Business  Manager: 

“This  world  is  orl  a floatin  sho.  Among  the  principal 
Shos  hear,  Prushy  lias  the  best  Sho  at  present.  The  prin- 
ciple curiosity  in  her  Sho  being  the  needle-gun.  Have 
jest  konkluded  an  arrangement  with  Lewis  Napoleon  lor 
a side  Sho  of  Wacks  wiuks  and  snaix,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  grate  exhibishun— terms  private  between  me  and 
Lewis.  Admission  1 frank  French  money,  or  fit  teen  cents 
American  currency.  On  klosin  the  kontroct  the  M.  I . r'  ” 
remarked,  ‘You  and  me  hez  dun  a good  day’s  woiic,  A 


An  Interesting  and  amusing  article  on  “-Human  Hair" 
recently  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times.  Undoubtedly 
our  lady  readers  are  well  posted  1*  all  matters  pertaining 


to  the  adorning  of  the  head ; still,  this  being  a subject  of 
paramount  importance  at  the  present  day,  we  fid,  in  a 
certain  sense,  responsible  to  give  them  all  the  information 
and  aid  possible,  in  regard  to  the  weighty  duties  tlwt  hang 
upon  them  as  members  of  fashionable  society.  Therefore 
we  are  happy  to  inform  them  that  although  “ fronts,"  or 
any  contrivance  to  cover  baldness  require,  to  be  made  with 
great  nicety,  and  are  mostly  manufactured  iu  Paris,  yet 
America  can  do  as  well  as  France  in  the  manufacture  of 
waterfalls,  “ rats,"  “ mice,"  and  the  like.  Any  body  can 
make  these  adornments — when  they  know  how!  And 
this  is  the  way : 

“They  are  made  of  hair  ‘ weft’  rolled  around  a wad  of 
; cotton.  To  make  the  ‘weft,’  you  set  two  little  upright 
fj  sticks  on  a table— then  you  stretch  three  black  threads 
from  one  to  the  other — then  you  take  a little  lock  of  long 
hair  and  run  it  under  one  thread,  over  another,  then  un- 
der, then  over,  then  make  a half  hitch,  haul  it  taut,  and 
make  all  fast ; then  you  take  another  little  lock  and  do 
the  over  and  under  business  Rame  as  before,  and  keep  do- 
ing it  till  you  get  about  six  inches  of  it,  and  that’s  ‘ weft.’ 
Then  to  make  the  waterfall,  you  take  a bag— any  size  is 
fashionable — fill  it  frith  hair  that  can’t  be  used  anywhere 
else,  then  wind  your  weft  outside  of  it,  tucking  the  ends 
into  the  bag ; then  you  cover  the  whole  thing  with  a small 
fish-net,  and  sprinkle  on  a few  beads  and  spangles,  and 
that’s  a waterfall.  Any  body  can  make  them — rats  and 
mice  are  made  the  same  way,  only  a little  different.  Usu- 
ally, however,  these  animals  consist  of  a cotton  wad,  which 
the  ladies  work  into  their  own  hair  when  they  want  to 
puff  it  out.  When  their  liRir  is  very  thin  they  have  to 
get  the  wads  covered  with  some  one  else’s  hair.  Rolls 
and  coils  are  also  made  of  weft,  wrapped  around  cotton 
wads.” 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  ns  to  omit  equal- 
ly exact  directions,  which  would  enable  every  gentleman 
to  make  his  own  wig  I 

A gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  East 
states  that  in  Egypt,  where  sun-stroke  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, an  effectual  remedy  is  to  pour  into  the  sufferer's 
ears  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved.  To  say  the 
least  this  method  of  cure  seems  very  rough. 

A Peruvian  plant,  the  Erythoxylon  Coca,  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  possess  the  property  of  quelling 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  for  several  days.  The 
plant  appears  to  narcotize  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and 
suspend  the  digestive  functions,  without  affording  any 
nutriment.  It  may  become  a very  useful  medicine. 

A critical  observer  of  fashionable  life  at  Newport  in- 
veighs against  those  be-silked  and  be-jeweled  dames  who 
ostentatiously  display  themselves  to  the  public,  and,  ut- 
terly forgetful  of  their  children,  leave  them  to  “dirt  and 
tears,  to  bruises  and  fights,  to  mosquitoes  and  stomach- 
ache and  gives  it  as  his  decided,  but  somewhat  ungal- 
lant  opinion,  that  they,  the  mothers,  “ought  to  be  pillo- 
ried as  of  old,  and  then  scourged  from  society."  Certain 
it  is  that  fathers  and  mothers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  becoming — perhaps  they  have  always  been  so — 
monsters  in  human  guise.  Not  long  ago  a cleigyman 
whipped  his  infunt  soil  to  death  because  he  would  not  say  his 
prayers.  More  recently  a Seventh-day  Baptist  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  turned  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  and  whipped 
a little  son  nearly  to  death,  because  they  would  not  work 
on  Sunday.  When  the  authorities  interfered  he  defend- 
ed his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  Saturday  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  compel  his 
children  to  “ walk  in  the  right  way,"  and  work  on  Sunday. 
Again  we  hear  of  a woman  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who 
recently  tortured  her  daughter,  of  fourteen  years  old,  s# 
terribly,  by  tickling  her,  that  the  girt  was  completely  ex 
hausted,  and  in  her  struggles  to  escape  broke  a blood- 
vessel, which  caused  her  death.  Sucli  fiendish  conduct  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

A new  tragic  actress,  Madame  Rlstori,  will  probably 
visit  this  country  in  September  next,  and  make  her  ddbut 
in  New  York.  She  was  born  near  Venice,  in  1822,  and 
has  been  familiar  with  the  stage  from  Ihe  age  of  four 
years.  Her  real  name  and  title  is  the  Murchesa  del  Grillo, 
acquired  by  a stolen  marriage  with  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  de  Caprnnica.  She  retired  from  the  stage  for 
some  time  after  her  marriage  to  plea-e  her  friends.  But  so 
great  was  her  love  for  her  youthful  profession,  and  so  earn- 
est the  solicitations  of  the  public,  that  she  again  returned 
to  it.  She  is  said  to  possess  great  powers  of  gesture  and 
elocution  on  the  stage;  and  in  private  life  to  be  charita- 
ble and  benevolent,  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  her  in  her  own  country. 

A pretty  good  story  is  told  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who,  on 
being  called  to  see  a patient  who  fancied  himself  very  ill, 
told  him  there  was  nothing  special  the  matter  with  him, 
and  declined  prescribing  for  him.  But  the  patient,  re- 
solved to  have  some  advice,  said : “ Now  you  are  here,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Richard,  if  you  will  tell  me 
how  I must  live;  what  I may  eat,  and  what  I may  not." 
“ My  directions  as  to  that  point,”  replied  Sir  Richard,  “will 
be  few  and  simple ; you  must  not  eat  the  poker,  shovel,  or 
tongs,  for  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  nor  the  bellows,  be- 
cause they  are  windy ; but  eat  any  thing  else  you  please." 

Among  the  wedding  presents  given  to  the  Princess  Hel- 
ena there  were  no  less  than  nine  bracelets.  She  must 
have  a good  supply  for  the  present. 

“ When  a woman  is  gifted  with  good  taste,"  remarks  a 
Parisian  writer  on  fashions,  “ she  can  always  find  means 
to  make  up  a pretty  toilet  out  of  the  very  simplest  ma- 
terials." This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  we  wish  American 
women  would  make  it  a practical  truth.  But  we  scarcely 
think  the  latest  fashions  indicate  that  any  very  great  de- 
gree of  simplicity  in  the  art  of  dress  has  yet  beemattained. 
Nevertheless  we  are  always  happy  to  give  our  readers  some 
of  the  latest  styles,  and  leave  them  to  use  their  own  good 
taste  in  regard  to  adopting  them. 

Very  large  pepluma  are  now  made  of  cashmere  of  all 
shades — cerise,  poppy  red,  mauve,  violet,  and  sky  blue, 
and  these  are  all  studded  over  with  either  jet  or  white 
crystal  beads.  The  peplums , which  fit  the  figure,  and 
which  are  composed  of  a basque  only,  are  added  to  dresses 
cut  in  the.  Empire  form,  while  the  colored  cashmere  pe- 
plums are  worn  with  white  bodices.  Dresses  without  _ 
pleats  at  the  waist  are  very  ungraceful  on  any  but  good 
figurea ; the  peplum  basques  remove  the  stiff  effect,  and 
are  usually  becoming  additions  when  the  wearer  is  not 
stout,  for  the  secret  of  good  dressing  is  to  have  discern- 
ment in  the  selection  ofa  toilet,  and  to  choose  among 
4he  various  fashions  the  cuts  and  colors  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  wearer’s  particular  figure  and  com- 
plexion. 

For  the  sea-side,  where  a frequent  change  of  toilet  is  al- 
most a necessity,  and  where  nobody  likes  to  be  encural.  red 
with  packages,  dress-makers  have  prepared  dresses  which 
cun  be  worn  on  several  occasions.  Thus  one  skirt  has 
frequently  two  bodices  and  two  paletots.  For  example: 
with  a striped  light  blue  and  white  Chambdry  gauze  skirt, 
ornamented  with  bands  of  blue  silk  and  blonde  insertion, 
may  be  worn  a plain  high  bodice,  trimmed  down  the  front 
and  on  the  sleeves  with  blue  Bilk  and  white  blonde,  and 
an  Empire  sash  fastened  nt  the  side  with  a larsre  rosette, 
or  a basque  cut  witli  three  large  points  at  the  back.  This 
Wsque  is  added  to  the  plain  high  bodice  by  means  of  a 
waistband.  For  evening  wear  a low  square  bodice  is 
made,  wUH  lal  wpLll  mtM  «f  white  silk  gauze  pufflugs, 
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every  puffing  being  separated  from  the  next  with  a flat 
band  of  blue  silk.  Another  change  can  be  made  with  a 
small  paletbt-sac , vandyked  round  the  edge  and  lined  with 
blue  silk.  Thus  several  toilets  can  be  formed  with  the 
one  skirt. 

During  this  warm  weather  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  that  indispensable  garment  called  in 
France  a peignoir.  Such  a thing  is  rarely  worn  when 
traveling  or  at  the  sea-side,  because  from  early  morning 
one  is  surrounded  by  strangers,  but  in  country  houses  it  is 
extremely  popular.  In  fact,  it  has  become  the  custom 
among  the  higher  circles  in  France,  during  their  residence 
at  their  country  seats,  for  the  ladies  not  to  dress  them- 
selves elaborately  for  breakfast,  but  to  meet  at  the  table 
in  peignoirs.  Although  the  dress  is  nigligi,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  hair  should  be  well-arranged,  and  if  a 
cap  is  worn  it  must  be  made  either  of  white  lace  or  gui- 
pure. The  mixture  of  muslin  and  Valenciennes  is  in  the 
best  taste  when  enlivened  with  ribbons  of  some  gay  hue. 
The  summer  pei gnoir  is  ordinarily  made  of  washing  ma- 
terials, and  of  a light  color,  white  is  considered  more  ele- 
gant than  any  thing  else.  It  can  be  made  in  a very  sim- 
ple manner,  but  it  should  look  fresh  and  clean.  At  the 
present  moment  the  linon  peignoirs  are  the  most  popular 
kind.  Linon  is  a sort  of  batiste,  made  of  flax,  and  looks 
glazed  and  brilliant;  it  is  very  slightly  starched,  to  give 
it  substance.  Linon  requires  but  little  trimming,  the 
peignoir  being  usually  fastened  down  the  front  with  bows 
of  ribbon,  which  are  varied  occasionally  with  straps  of 
ribbon  and  mother-of-pearl  buckles. 


“ Are  fully  established  as  goods  of  high  order.” 
— Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy,  and  all  of  Bur- 
nett’s Manufacture. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors  of 
Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations  for  the  Toilet, 
&c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FROM  A LADY. 

West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,\ 
July  6, 1S61.  / 

Db  Hostetteb — Sir:  I have  long  delayed  writing  to 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  good  you  have  done  my 
daughter.  I can  truly  say  that  nothing  but  the  kind  hand 
of  Providence  and  your  Bitters  have  saved  her  from  an 
early  grave.  For  three  years  I have  been  doctoring  her 
with  syrups  and  all  kinds  of  bitters  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  me  for  her,  besides  having  two  first-rate 
physicians ; but  all  seemed  to  do  her  no  good,  while  1 was 
searching  the  almanacs  and  all  the  newspapers  that  l 
could  get  hold  of,  in  hopes  of  finding  somethirg  that  would 
suit  her  case.  Accidentally  there  came  part  of  a news- 
paper around  some  goods  that  I bought  at  the  Spa.  In 
looking  it  over  I saw  at  a glance  that  your  Bittees  was 
just  what  she  needed.  I sent  the  next  day  to  Ballston 
Spa  and  got  a bottle  of  yonr  Bittees.  She  commenced 
taking  them,  and  such  a change  in  ona  week  with  her  ap- 
petite, and  the  distress  that  victuals  occasioned,  and  that 
burning  in  the  Stomach,  I never  saw  in  my  life,  as  there 
fas  in  her.  She  has  taken  three  bottles,  and  is  now  able 
to  work  all  the  time.  I think  there  is  a little  derange- 
ment of  the  Liver.  Please  send  me  three  bottles  more, 
which  I think  will  cure  her  entirely.  We  and  others 
thought  she  had  a disease  of  the  heart,  but  that  beating 
and  fluttering  that  would  almost  Btop  her  from  breathing 
at  times,  is  all  gone. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

Mbs.  Amanda  M'Pherbon. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SOLDIERS. 

A bill  has  passed  giving  additional  bounty  to  soldiers  who 
served  their  term  of  enlistment,  or  were  discharged  for 
wounds,  or  to  their  hell's.  Also,  pension  for  invalids  and 
widows  having  children.  Circular  with  law  sent.  L. 
BROWN  & CO.,  1 Park  Place,  New  York. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $150  to  $250  per  Month  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  every  where,  to  introduce  the 
Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine,  enlarged,  im- 
proved, and  perfected.  It  will  hem,  fell,  stitch,  bind, 
braid,  and  embroider  beautifully,  and  is  fully  warranted 
for  five  years.  Price  only  $20.  We  pay  the  above  wages 
or  a commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  Call  on  or  address  H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  63 
Broadway,  room  No.  3,  All  letters  answered  promptly, 
with  circulars  and  terms. 


$101,003. 

BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
kOF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

$10,000  in  Greenbacks  for  50  Cents. 

OPENING  FAIR  and  DISTRIBUTION  or  PREMIUMS 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

Several  Great  Public  Charities, 

WILL  COMMENCE  AT  CINCINNATI  ON  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  24,  1866, 


AND  CONTINUE  ONE  WEEK. 

$10,000  in  Greenbacks For  50  cents. 

$3,000  House  and  Lot For  50  cents. 

$2,500  House  and  Lot For  60  cents. 

$2,000  House  and  Lot For  50  cents. 

$1,500  Pair  Matched  Horses For  50  cents. 

$1,300  Spt  Parlor  Furniture For  50  cents. 

$1,000  Steinway  Piano For  60  cents. 

$1,000  Horse,  Buggy,  and  Harness For  60  cents. 

$750  Set  Bridal  Furniture For  50  cents. 

$700  Watch  and  Chain For  50  cents. 

$680  Diamond  Ring For  50  cents. 

$500  Saddle-Horse For  50  conts. 

$ 150  Turkish  Carpet For  50  cents. 

$250  Sideboard For  50  cents. 

$200  Lady’s  Gold  Watch  and  Chain For  50  cents. 

$200  Gent’s  Gold  Watch  and  Chain For  50  cents. 

$200  Lady’s  Gold  Watch  and  Chain For  50  cents. 

$200  Carriage  Harness For  50  cents. 

$200  Tea  Set For  50  cents. 

$125  Diamond  Pin For  50  cents. 

$100  Silk  Dress  Pattern For  50  cents. 

$100  Buggy  Harness For  50  cents. 

$00  Set  Chairs For  50  cents. 

$85  Sewing  Machines For  50  cents. 

$85  Dining -Tables For  60  cents. 

$75  Side-Saddles For  50  cents. 

$75  Silk  Dress  Pattern For  50  cents. 

$75  Centre  Table For  50  cents. 

$75  Hogarth For  50  cents. 

$75  Watches For  53  cents. 

$60  Bibles For  50  cents. 

$60  Opera-Glass For  50  cents. 

$ 0 Centre  Table For  50  cents. 

$60  Card  Table For  50  cents. 

$00  Music  Boxes For  50  cents. 

$50  Dining-Table For  50  cents. 

$50  Photograph  Album For  50  cents. 

$50  Writing-Desk For  60  cents. 


Together  with  49,690  ADDITIONAL  PREMIUMS,  rang- 
ing in  value  from  $50  down  to  50  cents  each,  and  com- 
prising an  immense  variety  of  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, fully  enumerated  in  our  general  catalogue,  which  is 
sent  to  every  purchaser  of  a ticket,  and  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

AU  these  articles  will  be  distributed  on  or  before  the 
date  indicated — probably  before,  as  the  plan  is  so  popular 
the  sales  now  promise  to  exhaust  the  tickets  in  less  time 
than  originally  supposed  ; but  there  will  be  no  postpone- 
ment, and  all  the  premiums  described  In  the  catalogues 
wiil  be  honestly  and  fairly  distributed  among  the  ticket- 
holders. 

Order  tickets  without  delay,  which  will  be  forwarded  at 
FIFTY  CENTS  EACH,  and  stamp  for  return  postage. 
They  will  be  forwarded  at  the  following  liberal  club  rates : 

25  tickets  to  one  address $12  00 

50  “ “ •»  23  00 

100  « « •«  45  00 

200  “ “ •*  87  60 

Any  person  in  the  world  can  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  buying  $10,000  in  greenbacks,  or  any  other  premium 
offered,  when  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 

Write  full  name  and  post-office  address  distinctly,  as 
every  ticket  is  registered.  Remittances  for  single  tickets 
may  be  in  cash,  and  for  larger  quantities  by  post-office  or 
der,  or  in  registered  letters,  at  our  risk. 

GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED  in  ev 
ery  city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  liberal 
inducements  will  be  offered.  Address  J.  R.  HAWLEY 
& CO.,  Managers  and  General  Agents,  104  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*,*  For  reference  the  managers  take  pleasure  in  offer 
ing  all  the  prominent  business  men  of  Cincinnati. 


Catarrh,  Dyspepsia,  Bronchitis,  Scrofula  of  every  phase, 
liver,  heart,  kidney,  and  other  chronic  diseases,  nervous 
debility,  gout,  rheumatism,  piles,  biliousness,  constipation, 
fistula,  asthma, diarrhoea,  dropsy,  sciatica,  marasmus,  erup 
tive  skin  diseases,  female  Maladies,  Mercurial  and  other  af 
fections  from  impu  rity  of  t he  blood.  These  can  be  positively 
cured  by  Nature's  Remedial  extracted  from  plants.  Advice 
gratis.  Explanatory  circular  one  stamp.  W m.  R.  Prince, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS. 


If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  recave  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


Dr.  Lamontr’s  Cokuolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVE3  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

PUBLISHED  bt 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

t#*  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States , on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION.  By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henby 

M.  Aldkn.  Part  I. : From  the  Beginning  of  the  Con- 
spiracy to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1362.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations. 
[This  volume  consists  of  nearly  400  pages  in  large  folio, 
each  equivalent  to  six  octavo  pages : the  volume  thus 
contains  as  much  matter  as  five  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
umes.] Price  $6  00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges. 

VST  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

INSIDE : A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By  Georg® 
F.  Harrington.  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Nabt. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 
A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
Moens.  With  a Map  and  several  Illustrations.  12rao, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK"  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
France,  Belgium,  Holland.  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map  corrected 
up  to  July,  1865,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored  KoutCB 
of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W.  Pembroke 
Fetridge.  Fifth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket- 
Book  Form,  $7  50.  s 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel  By  George 
Eliot,  Author  of  "Adam  Bede,-’  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  ••  Silas  Marner,”  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  " Ro- 
mola,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A. , F.  L.  S. , 
Author  of  ’•  Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With  about 
140  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson, 
from  Original  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A. 
Smith,  under  the  Author's  Superintendence.  8vo. Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $4  50 ; Half  Morocco,  $6  75. 

LAND  AT  LAST.  A Novel  in  Three  Books.  By  Ed- 
mund  Yates,  Author  of  “ Kissing  the  Rod,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON.  A Narrative  of  Anderson- 
ville,  drawn  from  the  Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of 
Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argument  of  Col 

N.  P Chipman,  Judge-Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

PHEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Teafpord, 
Author  of  “ Maxwell  Drewitt,”  “ The  Race  for  Wealth,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

NAPOLEON’S  G'yESAR.  The  History  of  Julius  C®sar. 
By  His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Yol.  II.  Su- 
perfine Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  50. 

An  Atlas  containing  the  Maps  to  Vol.  II.  is  now 
ready.  Price  $1  50,  set. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A~NoveL  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards,  Author  of  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  “ The 
Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  By  Colonel  Harry 
Gilmor.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author 
of  “No  Name,”  "The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  60 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 

GEN.  MARCYS  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER. 
Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border : Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains;  Ex- 
plorations of  New  Territory  ; a Trip  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  Winter;  Descriptions  of  the  Habits 
of  different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Meth- 
ods of  Hunting  them : with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  dif- 
ferent Frontier  Men,  &c.  By  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
R.  B.  Mi roy,  U S. A.,  Author  of  "The  Prairie  Travel- 
er.” With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel  By  Victor 
Hugo,  Author  of  “Les  Miserables.  ” 8ro,  Paper,  75 
cents. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH’S  LECTURES.  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,  delivered  in  Oxford,  185D-61.  By 
Goldwin  Smith,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  a 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety in  Lecember,  1864,  on  the  University  op  Oxford. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

SANS  MKRCI ; or,  Kestreb  aDd  Falcons.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and 
Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GILBERT  RUGGE.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “A 
First  Friendship  '■  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 


AGENTS-*  Guide  to  Business  Success” 

and  "A  KEY  TO  HONEST  WEALTH.”  150  pp.,  just 
out.  Send  for  sample  copy,  postpaid,  price  $1.  L.  N. 
WHITE  & CO..  Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

5000  AGENTS  WANTEDT 

P.est  chance  in  the  world.  Steady  employment  and  li- 
cense  free.  S.  W CLARK,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
ABY-JUMPERS.— A new  invention.  Price  $8.  Re- 
ceived  silver  medal  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Send 
for  circular  to  LEWIS  P TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  near 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPES  T AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 

£150,000,000  STERLING, 

In  Money  and  Estates,  remain  unclaimed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  mauy  cases  ns  far  back  as  1600.  Fee 
to  search  for  any  name,  $2  00  in  U.  S.  Funds.  All  let- 
ters must  be  prepaid.  GUN  & CO.,  Unclaimed  Money  and 
Estates  Registry,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Loudon,  England. 

Large  Profits 

Can  be  made  in  the  STENCIL  BUSINESS.  Tools  and 
Stock  furnished  by  M.  J.  METCALF  & SON,  101  Union 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  price-list. 


First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simpliciiy.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
double  or  8inole  thread  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixtebn  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuok,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitchiDg  exactly  like  hand-sewing."— A’cw 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  oomplete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  cuarenteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Contagious  Diseases. 

Water  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fish,  or  there 
will  be  no  increase;  the  soil  must  be  adapted  to  the  seed, 
or  there  will  be  small  returns:  and  the  human  body  must 
contain  impurities,  or  there  will  be  no  sickness.  The  man 
whose  bowels  and  blood  have  been  cleansed  by  a few 
BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

may  walk  through  infected  districts  without  fear.  “ The 
life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood."  To  secure  health  we  must 
USE  BRANDRETH’S  PILLS,  because  we  can  not  be  aiclc 
but  from  unhealthy  accumulations  in  the  bowels  or  the 
blood,  which  Brandreth’s  Pills  remove.  This  method  is 
following  nature,  and  is  safe,  and  has  stood  tue  test  of 
time.  See  B.  Brandreth  in  white  letters  on  the  Govern- 
ment stamp.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Principal  agency  Brandreth  House,  New  York. 

~WSSOVAX*  ~ 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company, 

NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  34  John  Street,  New  York. 

Factory  Hudson  City,  N.  J. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Mu-ic,  and  Painting. 
LewL’a  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 
Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  iV.  Y. 


4 or  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  wiio  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  85  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


“ How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 W’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism.  &c.  lOOs^  't 
secrets.  Free  for 25c.  Address  Hunter*  Co.,  Hinsdale. N.  11. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &o„ 

Wortls 

• To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  yon  are 
to  got.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

**  The  Mammo  h Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents  Laws  of  love,  SO  cents. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Desideratum  Holder  for 
fastening  neckties,  looping  up  dress  skirts,  &c..  &c. 
Our  Agents,  male  and  female,  make  $6  to  $10  per  day.  Cir- 
cular sent  on  receiptof  stamp.  Bell  & Co. . Springfield,  Mass. 


f?A[in  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pageB,  or  25  cts.  and  get  81 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  AUGUST,  1866. 

TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Chib  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 


low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a leas  sp-ee.  Average  eight  words 
> a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TEEMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  Oil.  P.urment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tms  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  » 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

I HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS. 

Original  from 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

AU  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c..  90c , $1,  $1 10:  best,$l  25 13  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, $1  26  jjllb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  *1 1 U 
JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  beat,  $1  25  9 lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  H lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25131b. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c, 90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20  H lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY. 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  np  Clubs,  Ac.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1866. 


POPULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  AID  OF  THE 

MEMORIAL  CHURCH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

This  Edifice— the  only  Memorial  to  Washington  Irving  ever  begun  in  the  village,  now  celebrated  as  the  place  of 
his  residence  and  his  burial— is  located  in  the  midst  of  scenes  immortalized  by  his  pen.  Ever  since  it  was  commenced 
it  lias  been  the  desire  of  its  projectors  to  finish  it  without  having  a particle  of  debt  to  encumber  it.  That  they  may 
accomplish  this  end,  as  well  as  make  it  a Memorial  which  all  the  admirers  of  “ Geoffrey  Crayon”  sshall  have  had  ail 
opportunity  to  assist  in  erecting,  they  have  determined  to  solicit  contributions  of  $1,  in  order  that  they  may  speedily 
obtain  the  sum  ($10,000)  they  still  need  to  render  the  building  fit  for  immediate  occupancy,  in  return,  as  a memento 
of  the  offering,  they  will  send  by  mail  any  one  of  the  following  Photographs  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  contributor  : 

1.  WASHINGTON  IRVING  (the  only  exact  likeness  ever  taken). 

2.  SUNNY  SIDE  (the  Home  of  Washington  Irving). 

3.  THE  OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH  (built  A.D.  1699;  where  Ichabod  led  the  Choir). 

4.  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  POCANTICO  (alongside  of  which  the  Schoolmaster  disappeared). 

5.  THE  OLD  MILL  (built  in  16S6;  a picturesque  relic  ol  the  Elder  Time). 

6.  IRVING’S  GRAVE  (in  the  Seepy  Hollow  Cemetery). 

For  a contribution  of  $5  00  the  complete  set  of  Six  Pictures  will  be  sent  in  return. 

Direct  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  care  of  either  of  the  following  Addresses:  Rev.  E. 
Guilbkbt,  Rector,  Tarrytown;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  770  Broadway.  W.  H.  Kelley  & Co.,  653  Broadway;  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co.,  453  Broadway;  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


:gust  25. 


’ ■ n;  ^zm  Art  Associatio 

THE  OPERA-HOUSE 

AND 

Three  Hundred  Splendid  Oil  Paintings 

IHE  PREMIUMS  . 


THE  FIRST  PREMIUM, 

THE  CROSBY  OPERA-HOUSE  IN  CHICAGO. 

ACTUAL  COST  AND  VALUE,  $600,000. 

ANNUAL  RENTAL  OF  STORES,  OFFICES,  AND  STUDIOS  IN  FRONT,  $30,000. 

Second  Premium  : BiERSTADT'S  Great  Painting  “THE  YO  SEMITE  VALLEY.”  Value  $20,000. 

Third  Premium:  CROPSKY’S  Splendid  work,  “AN  AMERICAN  AUTUMN.”  Value  $0000. 

I ourth  Premium:  SCHUSSEL’S  National  Painting,  “IRVING  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.”  Value  $5000. 
Fifth  Premium  : HARTS  Charming  Painting,  “WOODS  IN  AUTUMN.”  Value  $5000. 

Sixth  Premium:  CONSTANT  MEYER'S  celebrated  Painting,  “RECOGNITION.”  Value  $5000. 

Seventh  Premium  : BEARD'S  great  Western  Landscape,  “ DEER  ON  THE  PRAIRIE."  Value  $4000. 
Eighth  Premium:  GIGNOUX’S  magnificent  Landscape,  “ALPINE  SCENERY.”  Value  $3000. 

As  well  as  works  by  all  the  leading  Artists  of  the  country,  and  the  ENTIRE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  OP  MR. 
CROSBY,  with  the  original  life-size  BUST  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  executed  from  life  by  L.  W.  Volk,  value 
$2500.  To  enable  the  Public  to  judge  for  themselves,  this  entire  Collection,  the  largest  and 

MOST  VALUABLE  EVER  OFFERED  BY  ANY  ART  UNION, 

Will  be  on  Exhibition,  a part  alternately  in  the  OPERA-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  and  the  ART  INSTITUTE,  C25 
BROADWAY,  the  holders  of  Certificates  of  Membership  being  entitled  to  admission  free  of  charge. 


Tickets  of  Membership : 

For  $5,  One  Share  or  Certificate,  with  one  of  the  following  beautiful  Steel  Engravings:  “THE  LITTLE  WAN- 
DERER,” by  Tnos.  Faed;  or  “ GATHERING  APPLES,”  by  Jerome  Thompson.  For  $10,  Two  Shares  or  Certi- 
ficates, with  the  superb  Steel  Engraving  of  “WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.”  For  $15,  Three  Shares 
or  Certificates,  with  the  fine  allegorical  Engraving  on  Steel,  “ MERCY’S  DREAM,”  by  D.  Huntington.  For  $.0. 
Four  Shares  or  Certificates,  with  the  splendid  Chromo-Engraving  (issued  exclusively  by  the  Crosby  Art  Association  '. 
“ AN  AMERICAN  AUTUMN,”  by  J.  F.  Cropsf.v.  While  for  $50,  Ten  Shares  or  Certificates  are  issued,  with  c 
CHOICE  ARTIST’S  PROOF  of  either  “ Irving  and  His  Friends,”  “ Mercy’s  Dream,”  or  the  “American  Autumn.'* 
N.B — Knch  Artist’s  Proof  having  been  retouched  and  signed  by  the  Artist,  is  both  rare  and  desirable. 

FULL  PLAN  AND  DETAILS  OF  THE  DRAWING. 

The  Subscription  Books  will  be  closed  on  the  22d  of  SEPTEMBER,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  Chicago  members  of  the  Committee  to  conduct  the  award  of  Pre- 
miums on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER  following: 

WM.  F.  COOLBAUGH,  Pres't  Uni  n 
National  Bank. 

AMOS  E.  HALL.Treas,  C.  B.&Q.  R.  R. 

E.  G.  HALL,  Hall,  Kimhark,  & Co. 

•JAS.  H.  BOWEN,  Pres.  3d  Nat.  Bank. 


FRANCIS  A.  HOFFMAN,  Ex-Lieut.- 
Goventor. 

I.  Y.  MUNN,  Munn  & Scott  Elevator. 

J.  A.  ELLIS,  President  Second  Na- 

tional Bank. 

•y  as  they  may  add  to  tlieir  number  for 


DEVOTION  TO  THE  SEX. 

A most  beautiful  instance  of  untiring  Devotion  to  tlie  Ser,  ns  witnessed  by  Our  Corre- 
spondent nt  a Fashionable  Shoe  Store,  where  he  was  detained  half  an  hour  before  any  one 
could  find  time  to  wait  on  him.  He  hopes  it  will  go  far  to  dispel  the  impression,  now  so 
prevalent  among  Car-riding  Ladies  and  others,  that  his  sex  are  becoming  boorish  and 
ungallant. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Great  Western 
GIFT  CONCERT. 


ESTABLISHED  MAY  24,  I860. 


BE  GIVEN 


AT  THE  SKATING  RINK. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention.  - 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


UNION  ADAMS: 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 


City  of  Chicago, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  28th,  1866. 

200,000  Tickets  at  $1  Each. 

EVERY  TICKET  will  draw  A PRIZE. 

$43,500  Cash  Prizes. 

Largest  Gift,  $15,000  in  Greenbacks. 

Second  largest  Gift,  $5000  in  Greenbacks. 

Two  Gifts,  valuable  Residences  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
One  Gift,  a splendid  Turnout,  complete— Horses,  Har- 
ness, and  Carriage— valued  at  $1000.  And 
Numerous  other  Prizes,  consisting  of  Pianos,  Mclodeons, 
Sewing  Machines,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond 
Rings,  Silk  Dress  Patterns,  &c.,  &c.  Address 

HAMILTON  REILEY  & CO., 

Room  10,  Masonic  Temple,  No.  S5  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  O.  Drawer  5800. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  REBELLION.  By  Alfred 

H.  Guernsey  and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Part 

I.  : From  the  Beginning  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. [ This  volume  consists  of  nearly  400 
pages  in  large  folio,  each  equivalent  to  6 octavo 
pages.  The  volume  thus  contains  as  much  mat- 
ter as  five  oi'dinary  octavo  volumes.']  Price 
$ 6 00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges. 

Liberal  Teems  to  Agents. 

A careful,  comprehensive,  minute,  and  graphic  record 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war;  and  in  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  pages  and  paper,  in  the  profuseness,  costli- 
ness, elegance,  and  completeness  of  its  illustrations,  far 
exceeding  any  other  history  yet  attempted.—  Xeic  York 
Observer. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day.  'The 
value  of  the  work  becomes  more  npparent  as  the  numbers 
advance.  The  historical  matter  is  really  valuable;  the 
sketches  of  individuals  and  incidents  are  admirably  drawn, 
not  only  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  but  by  the  pencil  of 
the  artist,  and  both  combined  will  make,  when  bound, 
one  of  the  marked  histories  of  this  war,  if  not  the  great 
history  of  the  war.  There  are  official  documents  on  every 
page,  at  the  bottom,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  It  will  be  found  on  the  centre-tables  of  thousands 

of  our  countrymen Boston  Post. 

We  speak  confidently  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  brought  out.  Of  priceless  value  for  preserva- 
tion.— Boston  Advertise, r. 

The  writer  judiciously  combines  the  spirit  of  philosoi  V 
ical  reflection  with  a vivid  and  picturesque  delineation  of 
facts.  His  style  is  at  once  lively  and  polished,  and  every 
page  gives  evidence  of  careful  study  and  preparation.  As 
a specimen  of  his  skill  in  character-drawing,  we  extract 
tlie  aptly-colored  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis.— Sew  York 
Tribune. 

The  work  will  always  be  valuable  for  the  original  docu- 
ments embraced  within  it,  and  attractive  for  its  illustra- 
tions.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A careful,  comprehensive,  graphic,  and  minute  record 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war;  and  in  the  profuse- 
nes?, costliness,  elegance  and  completeness  of  its  illustra- 
tions far  exceeding  any  other  history  yet  attempted— 
Christian  Times. 

Profusely  and  graphically  illustrated.  It  is  altogether 
the  most  popular  thing  of  tlie  kind  that  is  now  before  the 
public.  The  facilities  of  the  publishers  for  carrying  for- 
ward such  an  enterprise  are  unbounded— Philadelphia 
Christian  Chronicle. 

We  again  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  valuable  illustrated  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Tlie 
many  fine  engraving?  illustrating  tlie  text  were  made  by 
the  ablest  arti-t.s  of  the  country,  and  arc  faithful  exhibits 
of  actual  occurrences  and  graphic  views  of  the  places  por- 
trayed. While  as  a history  it  is  entitled  to  the  best  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  educated,  it  is  by  far  tlie  most 
desirable  and  attractive  record  of  the  war  that  can  be 
placed  in  tlie  bands  of  tlie  youth  of  America.— Legal  in- 
telligencer (Philadelphia). 


inow- White  Steel  Shirt  Collar, 

Cuffs,  $2 ; Bosom,  $5.  “Self-adjusting.”  Patent- 
.,  1305.  “ Sent  by  mail.”  BILLON  & FOGG  AN, 
>rs,  Patentees,  aud  Manufacturers,  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


E.  REMINGTON  A SONS, 


>old  by  druggist 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SENSIBLE!  CAUTIOUS!! 

I had  my  medicine  put  up  in  one  of  Stoeckel’s  Patent 
Graduated  Vials,  and  now  have  a cheap  and  reliable  grad- 
uate measure  at  home.  A word  to  the  wise,  etc.  HAG- 
KRTY  BROTHERS,  Agents,  New  York. 


Mfik  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving'  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  tlie  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  aud  Office  should  havo  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
wlU  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  &.  SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE. 

Mngnityiug  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  ff 
erywhere  for  50  Cents,  or  Thref.  fop.  $1  OO. 

Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  1 


MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

Jj^^^BB^^^^^fromonelmif  ounce  each 

' rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. They  arc  warranted  in  every  respect. 
SOLE  AGENTS 

for  tlie  well-known  Eagle  Anns  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agent?  for  the  Wliitnev  Arms  Cq.’b  Colt's 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PEABODY'S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

MANUFACTURED  ISY  TUB 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  tlie  most  perfect  manner,  are 
interchangeable  in  all  tlieir  parts,  and  are  unequaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  witli  remarkable  favor 
in  our  own  and  several  other  countries,  and  can  now  be 
supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  iilu-t rated  price-lists,  printed  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish. 


OF  THE 

MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  tlie  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  host  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  25  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BEST  MEDICINAL  SALE  RATES, 
‘ made  from  common  salt.”  Bread  made  witli  this  Sale- 
atus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  Balt, 
rater,  and  flour.  Nos.  64, 65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70, 72  and  74 
Vasil  ington  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  YV.  I*.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  is  now  ready. 

HARPER  <St  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


“ The  Daughter  of  the  Babah,”  comicjtong.  35c.  Balfe’i 
beautiful  serenade,  “ She  Sleeps,  though  not  a Star,”  foi 
guitar.  30c. ; piano,  35c.  “ Nellie’s  gone  Forever ;”  vio- 
lin, 15c. ; piano.  3nc.  Cuckoos  note?  with  “ Cuckoo”  call ; 
violin,  15e. ; piano,  30c.  The  Organ  Grinder  Polka ; vio- 
lin, 15c.:  piano,  SO.  Mailed.  FREDERICK  BLUME, 
20S  Bowery,  New  York,  Publisher. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cam  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
foil  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  lim’d 
nnd  soft  Soup.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  tlie 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  05,  CG,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  Fhould  aend  to  all  parts  of  the  United  I 
States  by  lIAJ£^j|  Broadway.  I 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


: Street,  New  York.  J Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Fork. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF.MICHIGAN 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
*4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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•dine  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S66,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

The  Philadelphia  “National  Union”  Convention 
met  on  August  14.  An  immense  wigwam  had  been 
erected  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  holding  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  having  a front  of  14G  feet  on 
Girard  Avenue.  It  was  two  stories  in  height  to 
provide  for  galleries. 

The  call  for  the  Convention  was  issued  J une  25, 
and  was  signed  by  two  members  of  the  Cabinet — 0. 
H.  Browning,  and  W.  A.  Randall,  by  Senators 
Doolittle,  from  Wisconsin,  and  Cowan,  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  Messrs.  Charles  Knapp 
and  Samuel  Fowler.  It  appealed  to  “ all  such 
electors  in  the  thirty-six  States  and  nine  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  in  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  for  the 
Union  can  rise  above  personal  and  sectional  consid- 
erations, and  who  desire  to  see  a truly  national  Con- 
vention, which  shall  represent  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  assemble  as  friends  and 
brothers,  under  the  National  flag,  to  hold  counsel 
together  upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  take 
measures  to  avert  possible  danger  from  the  same 
it  appealed  to  all  such  to  choose  “at  least  two  dele- 
gates from  each  Congressional  District  of  all  the 
States,  two  from  each  Terri tory,  two  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  four  delegates  at  large  from 
each  State. 

The  following  were  the  prominent  delegates 
chosen  : Lewis  Parsons,  Alabama ; Senator  M‘I)ou- 
gall,  California  ; Senator  Dixon,  Connecticut;  Will- 
iam Marvin,  Florida;  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Lin- 
ton Stephens,  and  Herschell  V.  Johnson,  Georgia; 
Secretary  O.  H.  Browning,  General  A.  M'Clernand, 
Charles  Knapp,  and  Hon.  J.  H.  M'Call,  Illinois; 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Indiana ; General 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jun.,  and  Henry  Clay  Dean, 
Iowa;  Hon.  Hugh  Ewin,  Kansas;  Senator  Guth- 
rie, and  Hon.  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  Kentucky; 
Judge  E.  Abel,  Major-General  F.  J.  Herron,  Sen- 
ator Fellows,  and  Judge  C.  Roselius,  Louisiana; 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Maine ; Senator  Johnson, 
and  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  Maryland ; Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Major-General  Couch,  and  John  Quincy 


Adams,  Jun.,  Massachusetts ; Major-General  A.  S. 
Williams,  and  Major-General  G.  A.  Custer,  Michi- 
gan; Judge  Yerger,  Mississippi;  T.  T.  Crittenden, 
Missouri;  Major-General  Heath,  and  Chief- Justice 
Kellogg,  Nebraska ; John  P.  Stockton,  and  Theo- 
dore Runyon,  New  Jersey ; John  A.  Dix,  Hon.  H. 
J.  Raymond.  Sanford  E.  Church,  James  Brooks, 
and  Fernando  Wood,  New  York;  Governor  Orr, 
South  Carolina;  William  C.  Rives,  Virginia;  J. 
R.  Doolittle,  and  A.  W.  Randall,  Wisconsin. 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Hon. 
Fernando  Wood,  Henry  C.  Dean,  and  C.  L.  Val- 
landigham  withdrew  from  their  delegations. 

As  the  delegations  entered  the  Hall,  Governor 
Orr,  from  South  Carolina,  and  General  Couch, 
from  Massachusetts,  entered  arm  in  arm.  This 
event  excited  tremendous  applause.  The  New  York 
Tribune  makes  a very  funny  remark  about  this  ar- 
rival. It  says:  “Had  Barnum  and  his  happy 
family  suddenly  appeared  they  could  not  have  cre- 
ated more  astonishment.  The  Convention  was  on 
its  feet  in  an  instant,  and  the  delegates,  climbing 
the  benches,  looked  in  every  direction  to  see  South 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts  arm  in  arm  enter.  Soon 
the  burly  form  of  James  L.  Orr  was  seen  moving 
up  the  left  aisle,  holding  by  the  arm  a frightful- 
looking  specimen,  who  appeared  more  like  his  cap- 
tive than  his  friend.” 

General  John  A.  Dix  was  chosen  temporary 
President  Upon  taking  the  chair  he  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Convention.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said : 

“ Each  House  of  Congress  may,  as  the  judge  of  the 
qualification  of  its  own  members,  reject  individuals  for 
just  cause;  but  the  two  bodies,  acting  conjointly,  can  not 
exclude  an  entire  delegation  without  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  power.  Congress  has  not  only  done  this, 
it  has  gone  further — it  has  incorporated  new  conditions 
with  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  submitted  them 
for  the  ratification  of  the  States.  There  is  no  probability 
that  these  amendments  will  be  ratified  by  three-fourth* 
of  the  States  of  this  Union.  To  insist  on  the  condition* 
they  contain  is  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  exclusion  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  from  their  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  legislative  bodies.  They  had  a right 
under  the  Constitution  ; they  had  a right  under  the  reso- 
lutions passed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1861.  Those 
resolutions  were  not  concurrent,  but  they  were  substan- 
tially identical.  Moreover,  they  were  entitled  to  be  rep- 


SENATOR  J.  R.  DOOLITTLE,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 
[Photographed  by  Beady  <fe  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  WIGWAM  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION.-[Seetcued  bt  C.  H.  Wells.] 
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resented  on  other  grounds  of  fairness  and  good  faith.  It 
is  this  wrong  which  we  have  come  here  to  protest  against, 
and,  as  far  us  in  ns  lies,  redress.” 

On  the  15th  Senator  Doolittle  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Convention.  He  also  made  a 
short  speech  of  the  same  tenor  as  General  Dix’s.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  no  discord,  and  no  discus- 
sion. No  speeches  were  made  except  those  al- 
ready alluded  to.  The  object  of  the  Convention 
seemed  to  be  to  get  its  Address  before  the  people, 
and  its  Declaration  of  Principles.  Having  done 
this,  it  adjourned  sine  die.  We  print  the  Declara- 
tion in  full  in  our  news  column. 

The  Address  was  read  by  Hon.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond. It  was  in  the  nature,  mainly,  of  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  principles  already  indorsed 
by  the  Convention.  Comments  of  a political  nature 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  are  given 
in  their  proper  place. 

On  the  18th  a Committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose delivered  to  President  Johnson  a copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention — the  Address,  etc. 
Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  made  a speech  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee,  which  was  replied  to  by  the 
President,  who  cordially  indorsed  the  acts  of  his 
supporters,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  de- 
part from  the  Constitutional  principles  by  which  he 
had  stood  thus  far.  General  Grant,  during  these 
proceedings,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  President. 

We  give  on  the  preceding  page  a portrait  of  Sen- 
ator Doolittle,  President  of  the  Convention.  He 
is  the  most  prominent  of  the  Conservative  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  has  from  the  first  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  President  Johnson’s  policy. 
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THE  REACTION. 

WHEN  the  war  ended  a reaction  was  in- 
evitable. The  only  questions  were,  when 
it  would  begin,  how  far  it  would  extend,  and 
whether  it  would  have  any  peculiar  and  unex- 
pected impetus.  Of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  country  the  Democrats  only  could  be  the 
gainers  in  votes,  while  the  tendency  toward  re- 
action would  necessarily  serve  to  moderate  the 
action  of  the  Union  party.  The  hope  of  the 
Democrats  was  that,  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
accession  of  the  solid  vote  of  the  fhte  rebel 
States,  upon  which  they  counted,  together  with 
their  own  regular  party  force  and  the  disaffected 
Union  men  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  combined 
with  a dextrous  acquiescence  in  the  results 
achieved,  would  bring  the  Democratic  party 
again  into  power.  For  this  purpose  a year  ago, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  party  is 
most  prudently  managed  because  of  its  perpet- 
ual hope  of  absorbing  what  is  facetiously  called 
the  “ Conservative”  element  of  the  other  party, 
a ticket  was  cunningly  prepared  upon  which 
the  leading  names  were  those  of  men  who  had 
acted  with  the  Union  party  while  the  resolu- 
tions protested  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  to  the 
President.  This  was  a skillful  movement.  It 
tempted  the  reaction  to  begin  with  vehemence. 
It  would  in  any  event  certainly  prove  whether 
it  were  ready  to  begin.  And  the  result  did 
prove  beyond  dispute  that  it  was  not.  The 
Union  party  carried  the  State  in  1864  by  barely 
six  thousand  majority.  It  carried  it  in  1865 
by  more  than  thirty  thousand.  And  in  every 
other  State  down  to  the  latest  election  the 
Union  line  has  been  unbroken. 

The  reaction  did  not  begin  because  the  poli- 
cy of  reconstruction  was  not  evident.  Mean- 
while, however,  Congress  has  met.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  have  differed.  Each  has 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  reaction  is 
now  apparent,  with  the  unexpected  impetus  of 
the  support  of  the  Administration.  The  power 
of  that  support  is  undeniable.  The  Executive 
patronage,  the  extent  of  which  we  have  more 
than  once  indicated  as  a grave  national  peril, 
is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  sustain  the  reaction. 
The  President,  indeed,  in  his  Message  vetoing 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill  expressed  dislike 
of  increasing  the  patronage.  Perhaps  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  while  the  bill  itself  might 
give  him  the  control  of  a few  thousand  agents, 
the  veto  gave  him  the  hearty  support  of  the 
whole  population  whom  he  had  allowed  to  vote. 
And  however  he  may  have  deprecated  an  in- 
crease of  patronage,  that  which  he  already  pos- 
sesses he  has  not  hesitated  to  use  in  a manner 
which  proves  that  the  fear  of  its  possible  prosti- 
tution to  personal  ends  was  not  one  of  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  more  of  it.  The  present 
tenure  of  office  is  not  fidelity  to  the  party  but 
adherence  to  the  person.  “ My  Policy”  we  are 
quite  sure  would  be  found  as  effectual  a muzzle 
among  the  great  body  of  national  office-holders 
to-day  as  Slavery  was  in  the  good  old  days  of 
Pierce  and  Buchanan. 

The  ‘Philadelphia  Convention  was  a fair 
measure  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  re- 
action. In  studying  the  character  of  the  dele- 
gates, with  that  of  the  State  Conventions  which 
•sent  them,  we  can  estimate  how  serious  the  de- 
fection from  the  Union  party  is  likely  to  be. 
For  a New  Yorker  a key  to  the  problem  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  chainnun  of  what  calls  it- 
self a “Union”  delegation  from  that  State  was 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous old  Democrats  who  steadily  opposed 
the  war,  and  the  secretary  was  Mr.  E.  O.  Pek- 
iun,  to  who^  jwj  yjj  e in  saying  that 
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he  is  known  merely  as  one  of  the  most  of- 
fensive old  Whig-Know-Nothing-Copperheads. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen,  we  believe — certainly 
Mr.  Tilden — were  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
Surrender  Convention  of  1864.  Massachu- 
setts, again,  had  a Convention  of  which  Mr. 
Salstonstall,  the  Bell- Everett  manager  of 
1860,  and  Mr.  Wyzeman  Marshall,  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  manager  at  the  present  time,  were 
the  directors,  and  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  an 
old  Democratic  custom-house  officer  of  the 
good  old  days  when  the  cue  of  the  custom- 
house was  abuse  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Swift,  a Republican  stump-speaker 
of  ’56  and  ’60,  but  not  a gentleman  who  can  he 
fairly  said  to  represent  any  thing  or  any  body 
in  Massachusetts,  were  the  orators.  This  was 
the  reactionary  demonstration  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  meeting  sent  to  Philadelphia  three  or  four 
of  the  most  noted  Democrats  in  the  State,  sev- 
eral Democratic  politicians,  several  John- 
sonian office-holders,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it,  the  heir  of  an  honorable  name — Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

The  action  in  these  two  States  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  reaction. 
It  has  taken  from  the  Union  ranks  some  office- 
holders, but  the  preliminary  Conventions  and 
the  composition  of  the  Philadelphia  assembly 
show  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  great  Union 
party  still  clings  steadily' together.  The  list 
of  delegates  to  Philadelphia  comprised  both  the 
most  respectable  and  the  most  notorious  Cop- 
perheads in  every  State.  It  ranged  from  such 
names  as  Robert  C.  Winthrof,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  and  John  A.  Dix,  to  Vallandigham, 
Henry  Clay  Dean,  and  John  B.  Ridoe,  of 
Arkansas,  who  nominates  General  Lee  for  the 
Presidency.  Whether  all  who  were  elected 
sat  in  the  Convention  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  and  those  who  sent  them  instinctive- 
ly sympathized  with  its  spirit.  But  the  same 
list  does  not  contain  one  name  of  an  original 
distinctive  leader  of  the  Union  party. 

The  opponents  whom  we  are  to  encounter  in 
the  autumn  elections,  therefore,  are  the  old 
Democrats  to  whom  General  Dix  and  his 
friends — who,  as  their  fervent  orator,  Mr. 
Coddington,  said,  in  1864,  “huddled  under 
the  Lincoln  shed  until  Democracy  finds  a bet- 
ter roof  to  shield  us  from  the  tempest” — will 
return,  and  with  them,  probably,  what  are 
known  in  New  York  as  “Weed  men”  and  Na- 
tional office-holders.  But  of  these,  it  must  be 
remembered,  all  the  Democratic  portion — in- 
cluding, doubtless,  General  Dix  and  his  friends 
— voted  for  General  Slocum  last  year,  and  the 
“Weed  men”  have  been  sometimes  suspected 
of  irregularity,  and  even  charged  with  “trad- 
ing” votes  and  ‘ ‘ selling”  the  ticket.  But  the 
Union  party  was  never  more  united,  never 
more  in  earnest.  Every  day’s  experience  has 
revealed  the  condition  of  the  South,  and  shown 
that  to  assume  every  thing  to  be  as  we  would 
have  it  is  to  invite  confusion  and  peril.  The 
reaction,  therefore,  even  with  its  unexpected 
alliance,  is  not  appalling.  It  would  be  so  if 
its  charges  against  the  Union  party  of  vindic- 
tiveness, hatred,  stupidity,  unconstitutionality, 
and  revolution  were  true,  or  even  apparently 
true.  But  the  facts  are  too  well  and  widely 
known.  The  Union  party  asks  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  ruin  the  Government  only  a 
reasonable  security — asks,  indeed,  only  that 
they  shall  have  not  gained  political  power  by 
their  rebellion.  The  Union  party  is  thus  in  no 
sense  demoralized  by  the  extravagance  or  folly 
of  some  of  its  adherents.  Those  who  leave  it, 
leave  because  they  can  not  control,  or  because 
their  immediate  interest  sophisticates  them. 
And  even  their  going  is  a gain  to  the  moral 
force  of  the  party.  Doubtless  the  Democratic 
party  would  be  stronger  if  it  could  he  rid  of 
Vallandigham  ; and  the  Union  party  will  not 
be  seriously  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 


THE  RESULT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  sat  for  a few 
hours  on  three  successive  days.  It  served  the 
purpose,  which  is  now  plainly  acknowledged  by 
its  chief  organ,  of  enabling  the  Johnson  mem- 
1>%*$  of  the  Union  party  to  join  the  Democracy. 
The  Convention  was  ostensibly  intended  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  consultation  and  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinion  between  fellow-citizens  long 
alienated.  But  no  expression  was  permitted. 
The  way  in  which  the  managers  controlled  the 
proceedings  showed  that  they  feared  to  allow 
general  debate.  Every  resolution  was  immedi- 
ately referred  to  a committee  without  discus- 
sion, so  that  there  was  never  any  question  be- 
fore the  Convention,  and  no  debate  was  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  tempora- 
rily organized  it  adjourned  for  permanent  or- 
ganization, and  as  soon  as  permanently  organ- 
ized it  adjourned  until  the  managers  were  ready 
to  report.  When  the  report  was  read  it  was  in- 
stantly adopted— so,  also,  were  the  resolutions ; 
and  then,  under  the  same  urgency  of  silence, 
the  Convention  dissolved.  The  whole  perform- 
ance has  now  been  pondered  by  an  intelligent 
people.  We  do  not  believe  any  body  is  in  the 
least  deceived  by  its  purport  or  result.  It 
leaves  every  thing  exactly  where  it  was.  That 
the  old  Democrats,  like  General  Dix,  had  re- 


turned to  their  party  fold  every  body  knew 
that  Messrs.  Doolittle  and  Cowan,  and  Weed 
and  Raymond,  and  Randall  and  Browning 
had  left  the  Union  party  and  would  act  with 
the  Democrats  in  the  Congressional  elections 
nobody  doubted. 

Mr.  Raymond’s  address  is  merely  one  of  his 
Congressional  speeches,  to  which  he  has  some- 
what accustomed  us.  It  contains  nothing  new, 
and  states  nothing  old  with  novel  force.  It  is 
painful  to  remark  that  it  assumes  the  late  rebels 
to  be  the  only  citizens  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  quietly  overlooks  the  whole  body  of  South- 
ern whites  who  remained  faithful  through  the 
war,  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  intrusted  the  reor- 
ganization of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  to 
five  thousand  of  whom  in  any  State  Mr.  John- 
son declared  himself  willing  to  confide  the 
Government.  Every  word  of  the  address  con- 
victs the  President  of  the  most  stupendous 
usurpation  of  power.  It  leaves  “My  Policy” 
utterly  without  constitutional  justification,  and 
betrays  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  denouncing 
Congress  for  daring  to  propose  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  done. 

The  resolutions  merely  echo  the  address. 
They  are  cordially  approved  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der II.  Stephens,  who  holds  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession.  They  take  the  orig- 
inal ground  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  they 
will  be  adopted  by  every  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Convention.  If  the  Philadelphia  gentle- 
men should  make  separate  nominations,  it  will 
be  with  the  simple  intention  of  attempting  to 
divide  the  Union  vote  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  This  is  the  sole  practical  re- 
sult of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  this 
was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  For  the  ques- 
tion of  the  times  before  the  country  does  not 
change.  It  is  whether  those  citizens  at  the 
South  who  made  the  war  and  those  at  the 
North  who  supported  it  are  more  likely  to  set- 
tle reconstruction  more  constitutionally  and 
more  wisely  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
Union  than  those  who  sustained  the  war  at  the 
North  and  sympathized  with  it  at  the  South. 
It  is  whether  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  baSfcd  upon  a steady  and  contemptuous 
denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  illustrated  by  the  late  war,  into 
which  Mr.  Seward  truly  said  two  years  ago  it 
had  plunged  the  country,  is  more  conservative 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  American 
people  than  a policy  of  constitutional  equality 
and  justice. 


STATE  LEGISLATION  ON  NEW 
CITY  RAILROADS. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a Commission  was 
appointed  by  one  body  of  the  last  Legislature  to 
report,  after  examination,  to  the  next  on  the 
most  feasible  plan  of  a railroad  for  the  travel  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  isl- 
and, a measure  which  grew  out  of  the  annual 
and  embarrassing  contest  for  a railroad  in 
Broadway.  The  Commissioners  have  met,  and 
we  notice  that  the  day  for  receiving  plans  has 
been  postponed  to  October.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  have  attempted 
to  forestall  any  legislative  action  by  disposing 
of  the  whole  subject  in  a consent  to  each  of 
three  distinct  companies  to  construct  a line  of 
elevated  railway  commencing  at  or  near  the 
Battery,  and  extending  each  by  a different 
route  across  Harlem  River.  The  streets  to 
be  thus  occupied  consist  of  the  most  important 
in  the  city  — Greenwich  Street,  Broadway, 
Pearl  Street,  the  Bowery,  Bloomingdale  Road, 
the  Third  Avenue,  and  any  number  of  cross 
streets  for  lateral  branches  to  and  from  ferries. 

The  consent  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by 
both  Boards  of  the  Common  Council  on  the  31st 
of  July,  hut  it  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Mayor, 
whose  veto  will  come  up  for  consideration  at 
an  early  day.  The  supposed  authority  for 
this  hurried  action  of  the  Common  Council  is 
the  amendment  to  the  General  Railroad  Act, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  last 
April,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  authoriz- 
ing “any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  ten 
to  form  themselves  into  a Company  for  con- 
structing, maintaining,  and  operating  a rail- 
way for  public  use,  by  means  of  a propelling 
rope  or  cable  attached  to  stationary  power.  ” Such 
Company  “to  have  and  enjoy  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  liabilities 
mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  Act,  passed  April 
2,  1850,  so  far  as  the  same  are  comprised  in 
the  first  26  sections  and  the  28th  section  there- 
of.” On  examining  theso  various  sections  of 
the  General  Railway  Act  which  have  been  adroit- 
ly selected,  it  will  be  found  that  they  prescribe 
the  means  for  establishing  a corporate  body  for 
taking  and  acquiring  land,  for  using  streets 
and  roads,  for  crossing  innavigable  streams,  and 
for  managing  and  operating  a railroad ; but  it 
was  “not  to  authorize  the  construction  of  any 
railroad  not  already  located  in,  upon,  or  across 
any  streets  in  any  city  without  the  assent  of 
the  corporation  of  such  city.  ” 

The  Amendatory  Act  passed  last  winter  pro- 
vides that  “such  company  may  style  itself  by 
the  name  of  the  inventor  or  patenter  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  propulsion  used,  together  with 
such  local  designation  as  the  associates  may 
deem  desirable,  and  shall,  by  such  name  set 


forth  in  their  articles  of  association,  have  and 
enjoy”  all  those  powers  and  privileges — a clause 
doubtless  intended  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  companies  in  this  city  out  of  such  official 
persons  as  were  needed  to  pass  the  Act,  to  give 
the  required  consent,  and  conduct  the  matter 
safely  through  courts  of  justice.  The  General 
Railroad  Act  required  that  the  names  of  stock- 
holders should  be  affixed  to  articles  and  record- 
ed in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office ; but  the 
amendment  dispenses  with  this  safeguard,  and 
requires  no  names  to  be  given  to  the  public. 

Our  Common  Council,  thus  aided  in  its 
means  for  exercising  generosity,  on  the  first 
coming  in  of  a Report  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
and  without  printing  or  any  deliberation,  grant 
full  consent  to  the  three  Companies  to  use  most 
of  our  important  streets  for  an  elevated  rail- 
way, on  both  sidewalks — forming  of  the  city  a 
perfect  net-work  — and  instead  of  specifying 
names,  make  the  several  grants  to  the  West 
Side  ancl  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company, 
the  Broadway  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway 
Company,  and  the  East  Side  and  New  Rochelle 
Patent  Railway  Company.  In  the  Board  of 
Councilmen,  in  which  the  measure  originated, 
it  was  carried  by  17  to  5,  and  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  by  13  to  1,  making  30  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  which,  divided  by  three — the  number 
of  companies  — makes  ten  persons,  being  the 
minimum  number  required  by  the  Act  to  form 
each  of  these  masked  corporations. 

The  public  would  be  glad  to  know  the  par- 
ties in  interest  who  could  stealthily  carry  such 
an  Act  through  the  same  Legislature,  the  Senate 
of  which  supposed  it  had  retained  full  power  over 
the  subject,  by  appointing  a Commission  to  re- 
port at  the  next  session.  The  proceedings  here 
exhibit  evidences  of  gross  recklessness  never 
equaled  in  our  municipal  bodies.  They  pur- 
port to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  compensation, 
but  the  payment  of  “five  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  said  railway  on  the  said  routes”  are 
to  be  made  quarterly,  “ less  such  sum  as  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  same  earnings  or  profits  there- 
from by  State  or  National,  city  or  county  au- 
thority,” which  means  that  the  charges  upon 
the  whole  shall  be  deducted  from  the  five  per 
cent.,  and  is  therefore  a cheat,  a feature  the 
injustice  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Act  that  the  minimum  fare  may  be 
ten  cents. 

If  these  proceedings  of  the  two  Boards  are 
lawful — they  doubtless  assume  a very  serious 
aspect — and  if  they  shall  be  confirmed  by  an 
overthrow  of  the  veto,  then  are  we  tied  hand 
and  foot  under  an  Act  of  which  no  one  knew 
any  thing  but  its  navigators  in  the  Assembly. 
But  questions  of  grave  import  arise  under  it 
besides  the  one  presented  by  the  Mayor  found- 
ed on  the  well-known  Act  of  1860.  If  the  Leg- 
islature had  intended  that  our  city  Government 
should  give  the  consent  attempted  to  be  given, 
authority  for  the  purpose  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly conferred,  which  it  has  not  been,  and 
the  rule  of  law  that  no  powers  can  be  exercised 
by  the  Corporation  but  such  as  are  conferred  is 
thus  run  foul  of.  That  portion  of  the  General 
Railroad  Act  above  quoted  requiring  assent 
gives  no  authority  for  granting  assent,  which 
authority,  when  bestowed,  will  doubtless  pre- 
scribe the  terms — for  the  protection  of  the  city 
and  property  owners — on  which  assent  may  be 
given.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  maintained  that 
such  an  imposing  structure  as  the  consent  pur- 
ports to  authorize  upon  and  over  our  sidewalks 
with  columns  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  propped 
up  by  other  means  and  against  houses,  was  in- 
tended under  the  language  which  fixes  the  mode 
of  operating  the  road,  that  is  to  say,  “ by  means 
oj  a propelling  rope  or  cable  attached  to  stationary 
power."  The  powers  of  the  General  Act  ought 
to  be  held  as  being  merely  subservient  to  the 
plan  thus  described,  which  certainly  does  not 
contemplate  what  the  city  Government  permits. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  in- 
dividual owners  have  an  interest  so  remote  in 
our  public  streets  opened  under  the  Act  of  1 813 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  an  award  of  dam- 
ages when  the  trustees  of  the  streets  consent 
lawfully  to  the  use  of  them  for  the  purposes 
of  a railroad.  The  consent  thus  given  by  the 
city  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  case  in  ques- 
tion within  this  rule  of  law,  and  deprive  own- 
ers of  valuable  property  of  awards  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  great  damage  which  such  a 
structure  would  occasion.  As  to  streets  open- 
ed before  the  Act  of  1813  the  decision  does  not 
apply.  Still  another  difficulty  presents  itself 
which  the  carriers  of  the  scheme  have  overlook- 
ed. In  1854  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  any 
consent  by  Common  Councils  to  the  construction 
of  a railroad  in  any  city,  “which  commences  and 
ends  in  said  city,  without  the  consent  thereto  of 
a majority  in  interest  of  the  owners  of  property 
upon  the  streets  in  which  said  railroad  is  con- 
structed being  first  had  and  obtained,”  which 
act  is  still  in  force.  On  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  no  power  is  conferred  in  the  Act 
of  last  winter,  or  in  the  General  Railroad  Act, 
to  bridge  the  Harlem  River,  which  is  thus  navi- 
gated ; and  hence  the  elevated  railroad  which 
proposes  to  cross  at  the  Third  Avenue  is,  in 
fact,  a road  commencing  and  ending  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  We  ask,  How  can  it  get 
beyond  the  city  ? It  is  true  that  its  articles 
of  association  call  for  lines  extending  across 
|tfe^-ifarlem  River;  but  the  Gen- 
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eral  Act  provides,  in  § 28,  that  “nothing  in 
this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  any  bridge  or  any  other 
obstructions  across,  in,  or  over  any  stream  or 
lake  navigated  by  steam  or  sail-boats  at  the 
place  where  any  bridge  or  other  obstructions 
may  be  proposed  to  be  placed.”  The  consent 
of  the  Corporation  is  clearly  illegal  in  this  vieyf. 
The  power  to  authorize  a bridge  over  a navi- 
gated stream  is  retained  wholly  in  the  Legis- 
lature. We  can  not  suppose  that  a scheme  so 
bald  can  go  into  effect,  and  we  look  for  such 
steps  in  our  legal  tribunals — if  it  pass  over  the 
veto — as  will  stop  this  great  iniquity. 


FALL  PROSPECTS  IN  WALL 
STREET. 

We  are  already  in  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
Southern  buyers  throng  our  markets,  and  with- 
in a week  or  two  Western  and  Northern  buyers 
will  follow  them.  Pleasure-seekers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  returning  from  their  holiday  at 
Saratoga  or  Long  Branch,  and  are  making 
ready  for  the  serious  work  of  the  autumn. 
From  all  sides  the  report  comes  that  the  fall 
trade  will  be  brisk.  The  South  will  be  a large 
buyer.  New  Southern  men  have  loomed  up — 
men  whose  skirts  are  free  from  the  disgrace  of 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to  re- 
pudiate their  debts  ; and  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ising prospects  of  the  cotton  crop,  they  are  get- 
ting all  the  credit  they  want.  The  West?  will 
buy  largely  for  cash,  but  the  extraordinary 
yield  of  wheat  and  the  good  promise  for  com 
and  pork  will  secure  a very  fair  extension  of 
credit  to  all  who  need  it.  On  the  whole,  the 
prospect  is  fair  for  a good  fall  trstde. 

Bankers  and  brokers  in  Wall  Street  are  ask- 
ing each  other  how  this  will  affect  business  in 
stocks  and  gold.  And  the  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  a period  of  renewed  activity  is  about  to 
commence.  This  opinion  is  based,  first,  upon 
the  great  ease  of  money,  and  the  prospect  that 
that  ease  will  not  be  disturbed ; secondly,  upon 
the  large  earnings  of  the  railways,  which  are  all 
doing,  and  likely  to  continue  to  do,  a brisk  busi- 
ness ; and,  thirdly,  upon  the  general  profits  of 
the  mercantile  community,  which  always  lead 
to  speculation  in  Wall  Street. 

Money  is  likely  to  be  more  abundant  in  Wall 
Street  this  coming  September  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  Government  is  at  last  paying  off 
the  temporary  deposits,  and  is  thus  adding 
nearly  $80,000,000  of  currency  to  a market 
already  overstocked.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  be  no  increase  in  the  channels  of 
employment  for  money.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  a few  lines  across 
Iowa,  we  are  building  no  new  railroads.  No 
new  money- consuming  enterprises  are  being 
started.  The  West  requires  some  currency, 
as  usual  at  this  season,  to  move  the  crops ; and 
the  South  wants  some  money  to  repair  the 
damages  of  the  war,  to  rebuild  ruined  towns, 
bridges,  and  railways,  and  to  replace  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  and  industry.  But  this  de- 
mand proves  much  lighter  than  was  expected. 
New  York  can  supply  all  the  money  wanted  at 
the  South  without  feeling  it.  At  the  West 
the  rate  of  interest  is  b«^fy  maintained.  There 
is  absolutely  no  use  for  the  vast  volume  of  cur- 
rency which  is  being  added  to  our  bank  reserve 
by  the  payment  of  the  deposits  ; and  until  the 
Treasury  concludes  to  lock  up  currency,  either 
with  a view  to  its  cancellation,  or  simply  to  re- 
lieve redundant  markets,  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

As  to  the  railways,  they  have  thus  far  this 
year,  on  the  average,  done  very  well.  A few 
of  them  continue  to  be  in  trouble.  The  Erie 
has  been  compelled  to  suspend  dividends,  and 
will  probably  drift  once  more  into  insolvency ; 
but  the  trouble  with  this  corporation  is,  that  its 
managers  have  been  trying,  with  a capital  of 
$5o,ooo,ooo,  to  run  an  enterprise  which  re- 
quires a capital  of  $100,000,000.  Lines,  whose 
capital  is  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  done,  are 
generally  earning  a fair  income  on  their  cost, 
and  the  circle  of  believers  in  railway  property 
as  a permanent  investment  is  increasing.  Such 
stocks  as  those  of  the  Rock  Island,  Michigan 
Central,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Alton, 
•Fort  Wayne,  etc.,  will  naturally  find  permanent 
resting-places  in  the  course  of  a few  more  years ; 
and  as  they  disappear  from  the  speculative  list 
their  places  will  be  taken  by  the  stocks  of  other 
lines  whose  value  now  seems  uncertain.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Michigan  Southern,  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  and  North- 
western should  not,  with  good  management, 
prove  ere  long  as  valuable  properties  as  the 
stocks  just  mentioned. 

The  leading  feature  of  Wall  Street  specula- 
tion this  year  has  been  the  prevalence  of  clique 
operations.  This  has  resulted  from  the  vast 
increase  of  capital  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  Wall  Street,  and  which  has  been  unaccom- 
panied by  any  corresponding  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  stocks  dealt  in.  A few  years 
ago  a purchase  of  1000  shares  of  a leading 
stock  was  a large  operation ; now  there  are 
half  a dozen  houses  in  Wall  Street  which  will 
undertake,  if  required,  to  buy  and  carry  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  a railroad.  The  late 
clique  in  Erie  is  supposed  to  have  bought 
120,000  shares  of  thn  stock*  representing  a 
capital  of  $12, 000,00s,'1  ini]  Lifting- 1 lie  nl  over 


$8,000,000  in  cash;  yet  they  never  seemed 
to  want  money.  It  is  this  vast  increase  of  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  bankers  which  has 
rendered  it  so  fatal  this  year  to  sell  stocks  short. 
There  are  parties  now  formed  in  Wall  Street, 
with  unlimited  capital,  who  do  nothing  but 
watch  for  the  creation  of  a large  short  interest 
in  an  active- stock.  When  they  discover  such' 
a condition1  of  things  they  stand  ready  to  buy, 
and  if  the  Bears  are  not  particularly  smart  they 
are  sure  to  be  “cornered.” 

As  to  gold,  opinions  vary  enough  to  insure 
fluctuations.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  many 
who  see  no  reason  why  gold  should  be  higher 
than  it  was  in  March  last,  when  it  was  consid- 
ered safe  to  sell  it  short  at  126.  If  it  was  put 
up  25  per  cent,  by  the  London  panic  and  the 
German  war,  a restoration  of  confidence  in 
London  and  peace  in  Germany  ought  to  put  it 
down.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stock  of 
floating  gold  is  so  small  that  a combination  of 
a few  powerful  houses  can  take  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  and  compel  merchants  to  buy 
of  them,  at  their  price,  what  they  require  for 
duties.  Whether  the  Government  ought  or 
ought  not  to  sell  its  gold,  is  another  moot  ques- 
tion. Some  say  that  if  Government  ever  in- 
tends to  resume  specie  payments,  it  can  only  do 
so  by  keeping  a large  reserve,  and  therefore 
that  it  should  not  sell  a dollar.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  argue  that  if  Government  hoards  the 
gold  received  for  customs  it  will  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gold  Room  clique,  and  ena- 
bling them  to  corner  the  merchants.  With  all 
these  divergent  views  prevailing,  we  are  likely 
to  witness  lively  fluctuations  in  gold  this  fall. 


DEMOCRATIC  VIEWS  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN UNIONISTS. 

The  Union  men  of  the  South  who  were  not 
rebels  will  hold  their  Philadelphia  Convention 
on  the  3d  of  September.  The  real  restoration 
of  the  Union  depends  mainly  upon  the  triumph 
of  sound  Union  principles  in  the  late  rebel 
States.  It  is  the  public  opinion  of  that  part 
of  the  country  which  most  needs  reform,  and 
that  can  be  most  radically  effected  by  national 
organization  and  co-operation.  We  are  very 
glad,  therefore,  that  Governor  Fenton  has  re- 
quested the  Senators  of  New  York  to  express 
to  that  Convention  the  sympathy  of  the  Union 
men  of  this  State.  The  key-note  of  the  Con- 
vention will  doubtless  be,  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizen  the  paramount  object  of 
government.  And  the  men  who  will  urge  this 
view  are  of  all  men  in  the  country  empowered 
by  the  most  fearful  experience  to  bear  their 
testimony.  Their  heroism  under  the  long  and 
sharp  tortures  of  every  kind  inflicted  by  the 
rebels  during  the  war  are  familiar  to  all  of  us 
in  public  and  private  narrations.  They  were 
literally  tried  by  fire  and  flood,  and  were  not 
found  wanting.  To  these  men  during  the  war 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  willing  to  trust  the  reorgan- 
ization of  their  States.  For  them  Mr.  Everett 
spent  his  latest  and  noblest  efforts,  and  with 
them  every  generous  and  loyal  heart  beat  in 
fraternal  sympathy.  The  voice  and  testimony 
of  such  men  are  invaluable,  although  the  Con- 
vention to  which  Mr.  Vallandigham's  right  as 
a member  was  not  disputed  by  his  fellow  State 
delegates  who  were  admitted  had  no  wish  and 
could  find  no  place  for  them.  Is  not  the  co- 
operation of  such  men  essential  to  a truly  safe 
and  intelligent  reconstruction  ? 

Their  credentials  to  every  patriotic  man  are 
found  in  the  ribald  abuse  of  such  journals  as 
the  New  York  World,  a Democratic  paper  which 
steadily  sympathized  with  the  rebellion  that 
persecuted  these  men,  which  incited  the  bloody 
New  York  riots  of  1863,  and  which,  .while  An- 
drew Johnson  bravely  withstood  rebellion  and 
was  therefore  honored  by  the  Union  party, 
poured  out  upon  him  a continuous  torrent  of 
filthy  vituperation.  The  World  informs  us  that 
these  gentlemen  are  “sneaks  and  mean  whites 
of  the  South;”  and  adds,  that  “History  fur- 
nishes no  parallel  to  the  meanness,  cowardice, 
and  treachery  of  the  men  who  want  the  Con- 
vention on  the  3d  of  September.”  These  epi- 
thets are  flung  at  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  in  a fiery  whirlpool  of  rebellion 
they  clung  steadfastly  to  the  Government. 
Their  “ treachery”  was  disloyalty  to  Jefferson 
Davis.  Their  “meanness”  was  in  carrying 
supplies  to  the  Union  victims  at  Andersonville. 
Their  “cowardice”  was  defiance  of  the  rebels 
who  outlawed  and  hunted  them,  desolated  their 
homes,  confiscated  their  fortunes,  while  their 
more  unfortunate  companions  were  drowned, 
or  hung,  or  shot  before  the  very  eyes  of  their 
wives  and  children.  American  citizens  who 
have  thus  suffered  for  the  Union  are  intolera- 
ble to  the  New  York  World.  In  its  eyes  only 
the  Southern  slanderers  and  slayers  of  Union 
men  are  noble  and  generous  and  heroic.  In  its 
opinion  Jefferson  Davis  is  a lofty-souled  and 
unfortunate  statesman,  wickedly  imprisoned  by 
malicious  enemies ; Robert  E.  Lee  is  “a  Chris- 
tian soldier  and  gentleman,  ” but  the  unnamed, 
poor  man,  who  far  in  the  silent  interior  of  Texas 
or  Mississippi  or  Louisiana  defied  Davis  and 
Lee,  and  driven  from  his  home  and  hunted  by 
savage  men,  hid  in  swamps  and  woods,  shot  at 
night  like  a dog,  or  slowly  dying  by  starvation 
and  exposure,  but  never  doubting,  never  asking 
to  buy  an  hour  of  life  by  the  betrayal  of  the 


cause  for  which  his  Northern  brothers  were 
dying  at  Shiloh,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  the  Wilderness — he,  says  this  fit  or- 
gan of  a “Democracy”  which  sneers  at  Dostie 
because  he  was  a barber  and  a dentist,  he  is  a 
cowardly,  treacherous  sneak  and  mean  white. 

If,  as  is  right  and  necessary,  those  at  the 
South  who  sustained  the  rebellion  are  to  ad- 
vise upon  the  question  of  restoration,  how 
much  more  important  is  the  counsel  of  those 
whose  only  hope  of  future  security  in  their 
homes  depends  upon  the  guarantee  of  the. Gov- 
ernment that  they  shall  not  suffer  because  they 
did  not  betray  it.  As  the  Southern  delegates 
to  the  late  Convention  in  Philadelphia  told  us 
nothing,  doubtless  those  to  the  September  Con- 
vention will  have  something  to  say  to  which  it 
will  be  well  for  the  country  to  listen. 


AN  OPTICAL  ILLUSION. 

If  an  impromptu  touch  of  melodrama  could 
at  once  reconcile  radical  differences,  the  busi- 
ness of  human  life  would  be  much  facilitated. 
Or  if,  when  a country  has  been  divided  by  a long 
and  fierce  civil  war  springing  from  hostile  views 
of  society  and  government,  an  enthusiastic  vow 
of  friendship  and  three  times  three  cheers  for 
Christian  charity  and  sacred  fraternity  could 
change  human  nature,  there  would  probably  be 
no  civil  wars  to  compose.  But,  unluckily,  sen- 
timentality can  not  take  the  place  of  statesman- . 
ship,  nor  fine  phrases  secure  a peace  which  cam 
be  established  only  upon  intelligent  principles. 
The  gentle  eyes,  therefore,  which  oozed  tears 
of  exulting  joy  when  they  beheld  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina  entering  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  together,  and  thought  that  they  saw 
peace  and  the  millennium  visibly  descending, 
were  sadly  deceived.  For  they  did  not  behold 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina:  they  saw 
only  South  Carolina  and  General  Couch. 

The  incident  was  perfectly  but  involuntarily 
illustrative  of  the  whole  Philadelphia  comedy. 
The  object  professedly  sought  by  that  assembly 
was  union.  But  union  to  be  permanent  and 
effective  must  be  real,  not  formal  nor  merely 
literal.  We  have  had  some  experience  of  nom- 
inal unions,  and  they  end  in  civil  war.  The 
work  of  reunion  before  us  is  a very  difficult  and 
earnest  one ; but  the  most  evident  point  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  to  secure  a union  of  other  tenden- 
cies and  another  spirit  than  the  union  in  which 
equal  rights  before  the  law  were  denied  to  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  hedging  and  shirking  and  shrink- 
ing and  protesting,  but  that  is  the  union  which 
is  to  be  achieved ; and  as  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  of  inequality  and  special  privilege  con- 
trolled the  old  union,  so  the  Massachusetts  doc- 
trine of  equal  rights  is  to  control  the  new.  If, 
therefore,  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts 
had  been  seen  really  entering  the  Convention 
together,  it  would  have  been  in  the  persons  of 
those  who  represent  the  new  and  not  the  old 
spirit  of  the  union. 

As  it  was,  all  that  was  visible  was  Governor 
Orr,  who  truly  represents  South  Carolina,  and 
General  Couch,  who  does  not  in  the  least  rep- 
resent Massachusetts.  It  was  merely  a repeti- 
tion of  the  stale  old  spectacle  of  the  clever 
Southern  politician  arm  in  arm  with  his  North- 
ern vassal.  South  Carolina  denounces  and  re- 
pudiates equal  rights  as  much  as  ever,  and  such 
Northern  gentlemen  as  General  Couch  acqui- 
esce. Does  any  body  suppose  that  union  and 
peace  can  spring  from  perpetual  injustice. 
Postmaster-General  Randall  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Massachusetts  could  enter  his  Con- 
vention only  in  the  person  of  a man  like  John 
A.  Andrew.  If  he  staid  away  Massachusetts 
was  not  there.  Governor  Couch,  or  Judge 
Abbott,  or  Judge  Curtis,  or  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  or  Mr.  Isaac  Davis,  are  merely 
South  Carolina  in  Massachusetts. 

Slavery  being  abolished  and  forcible  seces- 
sion defeated,  South  Carolina  wisely  changes 
her  tactics,  but  not  her  spirit  or  purpose.  She 
is  still  anti-republican ; she  is  still  un-Ameri- 
can, and  although  she  is  not  therefore  to  be 
outlawed,  nor  the  individual  sincerity  of  her  cit- 
izens to  be  questioned,  she  is  still  to  be  with- 
stood as  an  influence,  and  her  spirit  by  all  fair 
and  Constitutional  means  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  Union.  She  is  to  be  opposed  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Wisconsin  as  much  as  in  her  own  lim- 
its, and  as  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  under 
a variety  of  fine  names,  was  simply  an  assem- 
bly to  reorganize  a party  upon  the  South  Caro- 
lina policy  of  unequal  rights,  which  brought  us 
into  war,  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try who  hold  to  the  Massachusetts  policy  of 
equal  rights  did  not  attend.  The  Convention 
applauded  and  wept  over  an  optical  illusion. 

It  was  not  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
that  came  in.  There  were  two  forms  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  South  Carolina  in  substance  and 
in  shadow. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION — DECLARATION  OF 

Principles. 

Thb  National  Union  Convention,  now  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  delegates  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  admonished  by  the  sol- 
emn lessons  which  for  ttie  last  five  yearn  it  has  pleased  the 
Supreme  Ruler  Of  the  Universe  £0  give  to  the  American 
people;  profoundly  grateful. for  the  return  of  pence;  de- 
sirous, as  a large  majority  of  their  coumrymeu,  in  all  sin- 


cerity, to  forget  and  forgive  the  past;  revering  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  comes  to  us  from  our  ancestors ; regarding 
the  Union,  in  its  restoration,  as  more  sacred  than  ever; 
looking  with  deep  anxiety  into  the  future  as  of  instant 
and  continuing  trial,  hereby  issue  and  proclaim  the  follow, 
ing  declaration  of  principles  and  purposes  upon  which  they 
have  with  perfect  unanimity  agreed: 

First— We  hail  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  the  end 
of  war  and  the  return  of  peace  to  an  afflicted  and  beloved 
land. 

Second—' The  war  just  closed  has  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution,  with  all  the  powers  which  it 
confers  and  all  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
General  Government,  unabridged  and  unaltered,  and  it 
has  preserved  the  Union  with  the  equal  rights,  dignity, 
and  authority  of  the  States  perfect  and  unimpaired. 

Third— Representation  in  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Electoral  College  is  a right  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  as  abiding  in  every  State  and  as  a 
duty  imposed  upon  its  people,  fundamental  in  its  nature 
and  essential  to  the  exercise  of  our  Republican  institutions ; 
and  neither  Congress  nor  the  General  Government  li:;s 
a.By  authority  or  power  to  deny  this  right  to  any,  or  with- 
hold its  enjoyment,  under  the  Constitution,  from  the  people 
thereof. 

Fourth— We  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  State's 
to  elect  to  Congress  as  members  thereof  none  but  men  who 
admit  this  fundamental  right  of  representation,  and  who 
will  receive  to  seats  their  loyal  representatives  from  every 
State  in  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  House  to  judge  of  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

Fifth — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
laws  mnde  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  laws  of 
the  land,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  the  powers 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  General  Gov- 
ernment nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to 
the  States  or  the  people  thereof;  and  among  the  rights 
thus  reserved  to  the  States  is  the  right  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  the  elective  franchise  therein,  which  right 
Congrtss  can  not  interfere  with.  No  State  or  convention 
of  States  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  or  to 
exclude,  through  their  action  in  Congress  or  otherwise, 
any  State  .or  States  from  the  Union.  The  union  of  these 
States  is  perpetual. 

StartA-i-Such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  made  by  the  people  thereof  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  but  only  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by 
its  resolution,  and  proposing  such  amendments,  whether 
by  Congress  or  by  a convention,  and  in  ratifying  the  same, 
ail  the  States  of  the  Union  have  an  equal  and  an  indefensi- 
ble right  to  a voice  and  vote  thereon. 

Seventh — Slavery  Is  abolished  and  forever  prohibited, 
and  there  is  neither  desire  nor  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  that  it  should  ever  be  re-established  upon 
the  soil  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  enfranchised  slaves  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  should 
receive,  in  common  with  all  their  inhabitants,  equal  pro- 
tection in  every  right  of  person  and  property. 

Eighth — While  we  regard  as  utterly  invalid  and  never 
to  be  assumed  or  made  of  binding  force  any  obligalion  in- 
curred or  undertaken  in  making  war  against  the  United 
States,  we  hold  the  debt  of  the  nation  to  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable, and  we  proclaim  our  purpose  in  discharging  this, 
as  in  performing  all  other  national  obligations,  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  and  unimpeached  the  honor  and  the  faith 
of  the  Republic. 

Ninth — It  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to 
recognize  the  services  of  the  Federal  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  contest  just  closed,  by  meeting  promptly  and  fullv 
all  their  just  and  rightful  claims  for  the  services  they  have 
rendered  the  nation,  and  by  extending  to  those  of  them 
who  have  survived,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  hare  fallen,  the  moBt  generous  and  considerate 
care. 

Tenth — In  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  in  his  great  office  has  proved  steadfast  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  interest*  of 
his  country,  unmoved  by  persecutions  and  undeserved 
proach,  having  faith  immeasurable  in  the  people  ami  t ■ 
principles  of  the  Government,  we  recognize  a Chief  Magis- 
trate worthy  of  the  nation  and  equal  to  the  great  crisis 
upon  which  his  lot  Is  cast,  and  wc  tender  to  iiim  in  the 
discharge  of  his  high  and  responsible  duties  our  profound 
respect,  and  assurance  of  our  cordial  and  sincere  support. 

Maximilian’s  blockade. 

On  August  17  President  Johnson  issued  a proclamation 
declaring  the  blockade  instituted  by  Maximilian  at  Mata- 
moras  and  other  Mexican  ports  (July  9)  inefficient,  nod 
therefore  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  to  be  “absolute- 
ly null  and  void.” 

THROCKMORTON’S  INAUGURAL. 

Governor  Throckmorton  of  Texas  delivered  a very  sens- 
ible inaugural  on  the  9th  of  August.  With  proper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  South  he  did  not  despair  of  receiv- 
ing liberal  and  generous  treatment  from  the  North.  The 
hearts  of  the  Southern  people  had  been  deeply  touched  by 
Johnson’s  generous  policy.  He  thought  the  day  was  not, 
far  distant  when  the  blacks  would  recognize  as  their  truest 
friends  those  with  whom  they  had  sported  in  childhood. 
The  duty  of  all  now  was  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony. 

THE  BUFFALO  HORSE  FAIR. 

At  the  great  horse-races  in  Buffalo,  August  16,  there 
were  20,000  people  present.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  in  No.  461  of  the  Weekly  we  gave  an  illustration  of 
Dexter,  the  fastest  horse  in  the  world.  At  Buffalo  this 
year  Dexter  ran  against  George  Patchen,  the  celebrated 
California  stallion,  and  the  Ralla  Gold  Dust,  a famous 
Kentucky  horse.  Dexter  won  the  raGe  in  three  straight 
heats;  time,  2.25.  Patchen  was  second.  Last  yearDex- 
ter  made  a mile  in  2.19.  On  August  18,  at  Buffalo,  Dex- 
ter made  a mile  in  2.13. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Bernard  Friery  was  executed  at  the  Tombs  in  tills  city 
August  17  for  the  murder,  in  January,  1865,  of  Henry 
Lazarus. 

Queen  Emma  was  presented  to  President  Johnson  on 
the  evening  of  August  14.  His  Excellency  made  a hap- 
py speech,  which  was  received  by  the  Queen  with  gracious 
courtesy.  She  has  since  visited  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

At  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the'  cholera  lias 
become  a formidable  epidemic.  In  New  York  city  it  lias 
almost  disappeared. 

By  official  proclamation,  on  the  20th  of  August,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  the  insurrection  in  Texas  at  an 
end. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  last  week  was  748,  of 
which  145  were  from  cholera.  This  is  198  less  than  the- 
previous  week,  and  an  increase  of  131  on  the  number  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 


FOKEIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

August  15: 

It  is  announced  to-day  that  the  plans  fbr  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  have  been 
definitely  arranged  by  the  Government. 

August  16: 

It  is  officially  stated  to-day  that  the  French  Government 
—As  receded  from  its  demand  made  upon  Prussia  for  an  ex- 
tension of  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 

The  hope  is  also  expressed  by  the  official  Journal— the 
Moniteur—th&t  Prussia  will  not  extend  her  projects  of 
annexation  to  the  German  States  south  of  the  Maine. 
August  18: 

A biU  is  under  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  rel- 
ative to  the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  Hanover,  Ile*s% 
Nassau,  and  the  City  of  Frankfort.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon is  reported  to  deny  having  entertained  any  design  of 
annexing  Belgian  territory  to  France.  The  Peace  Con- 
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THE  NAVAL  FIGHT  AT  LISSA. 

As  a description  to  accompany  the  graphic  illus- 
tration which  we  give  on  page  549,  we  could  do  no 
better  than  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  editorial  com- 
ments upon  “ The  Fight  at  Lissa”  in  our  last  Num- 
ber. 

The  Italians  displayed  a heroism  almost  super- 
human. The  attack  upon  the  fortified  island  of 
Lissa  was  made  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  the  Ital- 
ians would  have  no  doubt  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  position,  but  for  the  prompt  appearance  of  the 
Austrian  squadron  and  the  naval  defeat  following. 
A heavy  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  vessels  were  used  as  rams  on 
either  side.  The  Re  d'  Italia , built  in  New  York 
for  the  Italian  Government,  but  plated  in  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts,  was  the  flag-ship  of  Per- 
sano,  but  for  some  reason  he  left  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action.  The  Austrian  Admiral  upon 
the  Kaiser , unaware  of  Persano’s  movement,  di- 
rected his  overpowering  assault  against  the  Re  d' 
Italia.  Three  or  more  of  the  Austrian  iron-clads, 
belching  fire  and  iron,  came  crushing  on  to  the 
Italian  ship,  struck  her  furiously  on  the  prow,  on 
the  stern,  and  amidships,  and  stove  her  to  pieces. 
The  huge  ship  rapidly  sank ; but  as  she  went  down 
half  a battalion  of  soldiers  climbed  into  the  tops, 
and,  while  holding  on  by  the  ropes,  shouldered  their 
rifles  deliberately,  as  if  on  parade,  and  fired  a ter- 
rible volley  upon  the  deck  of  the  nearest  Austrian 
ship,  killing  twenty  and  -wounding  sixty.  It  was 
their  fierce  farewell.  The  next  moment  the  roar- 
ing gulf  closed  over  the  Re  d'  Italia  and  four  hun- 
dred of  her  gallant  company.  A private  letter  is 
quoted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  says  that  Captain  Fra  di  Bruno,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
hope,  put  a pistol  to  his  head  and  went  down  with 
her. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Italian  gun-boat 
Palestro  was  so  overpoweringly  attacked  that  her 
capture  seemed  inevitable.  The  Captain,  Cappel- 
uni,  called  a hasty  council  of  his  officers  and  crew, 
and  they  resolved  to  blow  up  the  vessel  rather  than 
surrender.'  Then  gayly  hanging  the  ship  with  the 
flag  of  Italy,  and  cheering  for  King  and  Country, 
the  fuse  was  lighted,  and  in  a moment  nothing  re- 
mained but  floating  fragments  of  the  ship  and  her 
company  of  two  hundred.  A letter  to  a Florence 
paper  says  that  when  the  fate  of  the  Re  <f  Italia  was 
evident  Admiral  Persano  in  the  Affondatore  drove 
full  steam  against  the  Austrian  flag-ship,  the  Kaiser, 
and  sank  her  to  revenge  his  own  loss. 

It  was  the  only  naval  conflict  in  the  war ; and  al- 
though at  Lissa  on  the  sea,  as  at  Custozza  on  the 
land,  victory  seems  to  have  inclined  to  their  ene- 
mies, still  the  Italians  will  find  in  the  remembrance 
of  this  naval  conflict  much  occasion  for  national 
(>ride  in  the  bravery  of  their  compatriots. 


TWO  CHARACTERS. 

See  there!  for  this  man,  too,  life’s  toil  is  over; 

His  words  are  all  said  out,  his  deeds  are  done: 

For  this  man,  too,  there  comes  a rest,  however 
Unquiet  passed  his  time  beneath  the  sun. 

You  said  what  seemed  you  best : your  life’s  poor  fountain 
Just  bubbled,  while  his  soared  or  shuddered  down; 
You  chid  him  as  a tired  boy  chides  a mountain  ; 

You  frowned  on  him,  and  thought  God  too  must  frown. 

His  worst  thought  was  so  great,  your  best  so  little, 
Your  best  and  worst  hot  yours,  his  all  his  own ; 

You  ran  the  world's  safe  way , he  dared  to  thwart  it ; 
You  stood  with  thousands  by  you,  he  alone. 

Wherefore,  when  God  shall  judge  the  world,  I take  it 
He  will  not  mete  this  man  by  rule  and  line, 

Who  felt  no  common  thirst,  nor  feared  to  Blake  it 
From  that  which  flowed  within  him,  the  Divine. 

Or  think  you  God  loves  our  tame  leveled  acres 
More  than  the  proud  head  of  some  heaven-kissed  hill ; 
Man's  straight-dug  ditch  more  than  his  own  free  river, 
That  wanders,  He  regarding,  where  it  will? 

Enough— high  words  abate  no  jot  or  tittle 
Of  what,  while  man  still  lasts,  shall  still  be  true: 
Heaven’s  great  ones  must  be  slandered  by  Earth’s  little, 
And  God  makes  no  ado. 


TRIED  AFFECTION. 

“ I have  asked  you,  my  dear  Vokes  (a  very  cel- 
ebrated Irish  magistrate  thirty  years  ago)  to  call  on 
me,  in  order  to  consult  you  on  an  affair  of  some  im- 
portance— at  least,  as  far  as  my  family  circle  goes,*' 
said  L.  D to  the  chief  magistrate,  as  that  func- 

tionary entered  his  counting-house. 

“ Indeed ! If  I can  be  of  any  service,  pray  com- 
mand me.” 

“ You  remember  Mary  Toovey,  whom  you  rec- 
ommended me  as  a trust-worthy  girl  to  assist  in 
looking  after  my  children,  some  six  years  ago  ?” 

“ I remember  her  well.  Her  father  was  an  hon- 
est fellow  in  Adare.  His  daughter  was  brought  up 
at  P ’s  Sunday-school.” 

“ Most  true ; and  until  within  a very  few  days, 

I always  looked  upon  her  as  one  of  the  best-behaved 
young  women  I have  ever  met  with.” 

“ And  you  have  had  reason  to  change  your  opin- 
ion of  her?” 

“ Unfortunately,  I have.  You  must  know”— and 

here  L.  D dropped  his  voice — “unfortunately, 

I say,  I discovered  that  I had  been  systematically 
robbed  of  a series  of  small  sums,  and,  watching 
closely  afterward,  I still  perceived  that  these  pilfer- 
ings  unhappily  continued.  It  could  only  be  some 
one  under  my  roof  that  thus  abstracted  small  sums; 
and  as  I have  a stable-boy  of  somewhat  loose  hab- 
its, I at  once  suspected  him,  and  accordingly  I 
marked  some  pieces  of  silver,  and  placed  them,  with 
two  or  three  one-pound  notes,  in  my  drawer,  leav- 
ing my  keys,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  table. 

“ Having  thus  laid  my  plans  to  entrap  the  thief, 

I went  out  to  dinner,  and  returned  too  late  to  make 
any  search  that  night. 

“On  the  followin£h|o;rijJnigTwtnt; tt  the  place 
■where  I had  deposited  the  cash,  and  here  to  mv 
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great  horror,  I found  that  a bank-note  and  three 
half-crowns  were  missing. 

“ Without  telling  them  why  I summoned  them, 
I called  up  my  servants,  and,  having  locked  the 
door,  stated  to  them  what  had  occurred,  and  called 
on  the  pilferer  to  confess  the  crime,  and  thus  earn 
pardon.  None,  however,  admitted  the  alleged  guilt, 
and  I now,  with  their  cheerful  permission,  proceeded 
to  search  them. 

“Imagine,  my  dear  Vokes,  my  horror  when,  after 
vainly  searching  the  servant-man  and  some  of  the 
females,  I turned  to  your  protegee,  and  having  or- 
dered her  to  display  the  contents  of  her  pockets,  I 
discovered  two  of  the  half-crowns  which  I had 
marked,  and  could  now  distinctly  swear  to.  I 
called  upon  Mary  to  explain  this  strange  circum- 
stance. I eagerly  demanded  to  know  how  she  had 
become  possessed  of  them.  But,  alas ! all  in  vain. 
She  was  dreadfully  agitated,  and  was  only  relieved 
from  a fit  of  fainting  by  a copious  flood  of  tears 
which  came  to  her  relief.  She  is  now  down  stairs, 
in  charge  of  a policeman.  I wished,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  sending  her, whom  I have  known 
for  so  many  years,  to  prison ; and  therefore  I wrote 
to  ask  you  to  call  on  me,  and,  if  possible,  assist  me 
in  discovering  the  particulars  of  this  distressing  af- 
fair.” 

“ Has  she  had  any  followers— male  or  female  ?” 

“None.” 

“ Has  she  ever  absented  herself  from  the  house  ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Do  your  family  know  what  has  passed  ?” 

“No ; they  are  all  at  Kilrush,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  eldest  son,  who  assists  me  in  business ; 
and  he  went  last  evening  to  Waterford,  and  will 
not  return  till  four  o’clock.  So,  strange  to  say,  not 
a soul  is  aware  of  the  discovery  I have  made.” 

“Call  in  the  girl — let  us  examine  her  together.” 

The  poor  culprit  came  in,  more  dead  than  alive. 
When  she  saw  Vokes  she  covered  her  face  with  h<n 
hands  and  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  For  several 
moments  she  was  so  convulsed  that  even  the  stern 
magistrate  hesitated  to  address  her.  At  length, 
after  causing  her  to  be  placed  on  a chair,  and  hav- 
ing swallowed  a glass  of  water,  she  became  calm, 
when  he  thus  spoke : 

“Mary  Toovey,  I am  summoned  here  to  interro- 
gate you  relative  to  a robbery,  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  house;  and  as  part  of  the  money, 
marked  for  the  purpose  of  detection,  was  found  upon 
you,  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  are 
guilty.” 

“I  am ! indeed  I am!  I am  a wretched  girl, 
Sir,”  cried  the  prisoner,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him. 

“ And  yet,  religiously  and  well  brought  up,  I can 
scarcely  believe  that  you  could  have  acted  so  base, 
so  ungrateful  a part  as  thus  to  rob  your  employers. 
I would  rather  have  suspected  any  one  in  the  house 
than  you.” 

“ Oh.  Sir ! indeed,  Sir,  it  was  I.  I am  a wicked, 
bad  girl,  and  I confess  the  crime.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  no  one  instigated  you — no 
one  advised  you  to  commit  this  robbery  ?” 

“ No,  Sir — no  one.  It  was  all  my  own  doing.” 

“And  still  I think  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  fur- 
ther. I will,  if  possible,  discover  your  accom- 
plices.” 

“I  have  none — I have  none.  I alone  am  to 
blame.” 

The  worthy  merchant  now  chimed  in : “ Mary, 

I am  told  by  Michael,  the  groom,  that  he  saw  you 
two  nights  ago  talking  to  a strange  man  in  the  gar- 
den.” 

“ It’s  false — it’s  false !” 

“ Have  you  mentioned  this  to  any  one  ?”  asked 
Vokes  of  L.  D . 

“To  no  one.” 

Vokes  again  turned  to  the  girl.  “Are  you  still 
determined  to  admit  your  guilt?” 

She  had  now  recovered  her  calmness,  and  an- 
swered, firmly,  “ I am !” 

‘ ‘ Do  you  know  the  consequences  ? Do  you  know 
that,  if  found  guilty,  you  will  receive  a fearful  pun- 
ishment?” 

“ I do.” 

“ And  still,  to  save  yourself,  you  will  not  betray 
your  accomplices?” 

“ I have  none.  I alone  am  guilty— I confess  it.” 

“Take  her  away,  sergeant.  I must  inquire  fur- 
ther into  this  matter,”  and — trembling  far  less, 
seemingly  relieved  at  having  thus  unburdened  her 
conscience — the  wretched  girl  was  led  away. 

When  she  was  gone  the  Major  turned  round  and 
addressed  his  friend. 

“If  you  do  not  insist  on  it,  I will  not  commit  this 
girl  till  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
discover  her  accomplices.  It’s  very  strange — very ! 
But,  by  George ! I can’t  believe  Mary  to  be  guilty.” 

“ But  her  own  admission— the  money  found  on 
her?” 

“ All  true ; such  proof  should  be  convincing ; 
but  still  I am  not  satisfied.  Do  me  a favor.  Come 
you,  and  your  son,  to  dine  with  me  to-day  at  six 
o’clock,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over ; but  mind,  don’t  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  a single  soul  on  earth — not 
even  to  your  own  son.  Don’t  write  it  to  your  fam- 
ily ; and  if  any  one  asks  you  for  Man’,  say  she  has 
gone  to  Adare  to  see  her  friends.  Pray  do  this,  and 
you  will  oblige  me.” 

“ Certainly  you  make  a strange  request ; but  I’ll 
strictly  attend  to  your  directions,  and  be  at  your 
house,  with  my  son  George,  at  six.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  better;  for  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  even 
George,  who  is  generally  very  distant  and  haughty, 
is  very  partial  to  this  girl.  I can  assure  you,  Major, 
we  have  treated  her  rather  as  our  child  than  our 
ser%rant,  which  makes  her  conduct  the  more  detesta- 
ble.” 

“ True  for  you » but  now  adieu ! Remember— 
six  and  silence.  ” And  off  went  the  police  function- 
ary toward  his  office. 

On  arriving  there,  he  called  for  Macdonald,  a 
young  policeman  whom  he  often  intrusted  as  a mes- 
senger. 

“You  took  a note  for  me  to  young  Mr.  D , 

some  evenings  ago,  relative  to  lending  him  a hunt- 
er?” 

ft  ifc  Mr*  ®eorSe  y°u  m«an?” 
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“Ido.” 

“Well,  Sir,  I delivered  it  to  him,  and  he  said 
there  was  no  answer.” 

“Iam  aware  of  that.  Where  did  you  find  Mr. 
George  ?” 

“ In  the  billiard-room  beyond— in  George  Street.” 

“And  what  was  he  about  ?” 

“Well,  your  worship,  I can’t  rightly  say;  I 
didn’t  much  observe.  But  I saw  him  drinking  and 
smoking.” 

“Was  he  betting?” 

“ Ah,  then,  Major,  I can’t  say  surely ; but  I think 
he  was,  for  one  of  the  young  officers  from  the  bar- 
racks called  out  and  said,  ‘You’ve  lost,  George;’ 
and  so  I suppose  he  was,  your  worship.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Vokes,  and  then  proceeded 
to  try  one  or  two  cases  of  drunkenness  and  riot 
which  were  brought  before  him  for  j udgment.  Pres- 
ently he  got  up,  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  strolled 
leisurely  up  George  Street. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  Mr.  S ’s  shop — at  once 

a place  for  refreshment,  the  supply  of  tobacco  and 
punch,  with  a billiard-room  attached — he  turned  in, 
and  after  partaking  of  a sandwich,  he  carelessly 
asked  the  female  who  was  at  that  instant  serving 

behind  the  counter,  whether  Mr.  G.  D had  been 

in  lately. 

“ Not  since  yesterday  morning.” 

“What  did  he  call  for  then ?” 

“ He  came  to  get  some  cigars,  as  he  was  about  to 
go  out  of  town ; and  he  left  a pound-note  with  me 

to  hand  to  Captain  D , that  he  had  lost  on  tho 

races.” 

“Have  you  got  that  pound-note ?” 

“No,  Sir,"  replied  the  girl,  who  seemed  startled 
at  the  inquiry. 

“ Did  he  pay  for  the  cigars  ?” 

“ He  did.” 

‘ ‘ How  did  he  pay  you  ?” 

“ With  a half-crown  piece.” 

“ Have  you  got  that  half-crown  ?” 

“I  believe  it’s  still  in  the  tobacco-till.  I hope, 
Major,  it’s  not  a bad  one ; it  may  bring  me  into 
trouble.”  And  fearful  of  being  mixed  up  with  the 
transaction,  she  examined  the  till  with  anxious  care, 
and  at  length  triumphantly  pulled  out  the  piece  of 
money  in  question.  “ Here  it  is,  Sir ; sure  I didn’t 
know  it  was  bad,  and  I’m  sure  Mr.  George  didn’t. 
Here  it  is.”  And  she  handed  it  to  Vokes,  who, 
after  peering  at  it  with  great  curiosity,  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  then  throwing  down  two  shillings 
and  a sixpence,  carelessly  said, 

“Don’t you  see,  I suspect  there’s  some  bad  mon- 
ey in  Limerick,  so  I’ll  take  away  this  piece.  But 
don’t  tell  a living  soul  what  I’ve  done,  or  faith  I’ll 
have  you  up  for  a witness.” 

This  threat  was  quite  sufficient  to  render  the  girl 
dumb.  So  Vokes,  without  further  conversation, 
walked  up  to  his  cottage,  where  he  was  carrying 
out  some  improvements. 

At  six  o’clock  precisely,  Mr.  L.  D and  his 

son  arrived  in  George  Street,  and  shortly  afterward 
partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  which  1 was  lucky 
enough  to  share.  No  other  guest  was  present,  and 
all  appeared  in  high  good-humor,  and  drank  their 
fair  fill  of  claret  before  the  punch  apparatus  was 
placed  on  the  table.  This  done,  Vokes  desired  the 
servant  not  again  to  disturb  him  till  he  rang  the 
bell. 

Well  knowing  the  habits  of  the  chief  magistrate, 

I saw  that  something  was  coming. 

“ Mr.  D ,”said  he,  addressing  his  senior  guest, 

“you  have  now  my  permission — nay,  I may  add, 
my  request,  to  tell  your  son  and  my  son-in-law  here 
of  the  dreadful  occurrence  which  has  taken  place  in 
your  family.” 

The  worthy  merchant  did  so,  in  the  fairest  man- 
ner. 

During  the  recital  George  D appeared  more 

agitated  than  I should  have  expected.  He  evident- 
ly was  dreadfully  shocked,  and  seemed  to  bear  a 
true  affection — more  than  an  ordinary  affection — for 
the  poor  girl ; and  as  his  father  concluded,  he  vio- 
lently exclaimed, 

“ I am  sure  she  is  not  guilty — I’ll  stake  my  life 
she  is  not !” 

“ Can  you,  then,  point  to  any  other  person  as 
likely  to  have  committed  these  robberies  ?” 

“ Me — me ! certainly  not ! What  should  I know 
about  it?” 

“ Oh,  nothing,  nothing ; only  you  are  wrong  thus 
to  acquit  Mary  without  proof.” 

“But  I have  proof.  Her  established  good  char- 
acter, the  manner  in  which  she  has  always  proved 
her  worth  and  respectability — ” 

“Are  strong,  I allow,  but,  in  face  of  her  own 
admission  and  the  evidence  against  her,  will  avail 
her  but  little.  She  will  be  convicted.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  so !” 

“ Unless,  indeed,  you  can  give  us  any  clew  to  the 
real  thief.” 

Poor  George  seemed  dreadfully  agitated.  He 
was  evidently  fond  of  the  unhappy  girl.  He  sud- 
denly asked : 

. “Is  there  no  way  of  getting  her  off?  Can  you 
not  aid  her  to  escape  ? My  father  shall  pay  all  ex- 
penses. But  to  convict  poor  Mary  would  forever 
stain  the  character  of  our  family.” 

“ I can’t  see  that,  George,”  chimed  in  his  father. 

“Nor  I,”  said  Vokes;  “but  let  us  change  the 
subject.  I hear  you  lost  at  the  late  races  ?” 

The  young  man,  seemingly  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  merely  uttered,  “ Did  I ?” 

The  father  appeared  astounded ; for  he  had  ever 
considered  George  to  be  far  too  rigid  in  his  princi- 
ples thus  to  have  gambled  on  the  turf. 

“ You  did,”  went  on  Vokes.  “ Betsy,  at  Gog- 
gins’s,  gave  the  pound-note  you  left  for  Captain 
D 

The  detected  sportsman  was  now  all  attention ; 
his  agitation  was  really  frightful. 

“Ah,  you  seem  surprised  at  my  knowledge.  I’ll 
tell  you  more.  You  bought  some  cigars  at  the  same 
time,  and  paid  for  them  with  this  half-crown — a 
half-crown  strongly  marked,”  added  Vokes,  as  he 
partly  produced  it,  but  carefully  shrouded  it  with 
bis  hand. 


I not  very  well.  lie  has  probably  over-excited  him- 
self. I’ll  take  him  into  my  dressing-room,  admin- 
ister some  restorative  essence,  and  he’ll  soon  be  well. 
Nay,  you  must  not  come — you  will  only  do  harm. 
See,  he  waves  you  off.  Come,  George,  you’ll  be 
better  presently;  come  along.”  And  he  led  tho 
poor  sufferer  off. 

I need  scarcely  tell  you  that  during  the  absence 

of  his  son  and  his  friend  L.  D spoke  but  little. 

He  adored  his  son,  and  thus  to  see  him  strangely 
attacked  completely  paralyzed  the  old  man.  Five 
minntes  elapsed  — ten  minutes  elapsed  — and  tho 
anxious  parent  would  fain  have  sought  his  child  ; 
but  I gently  detained  him. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  Vokes  again  appeared, 
followed  by  George,  who,  though  still  pale,  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  strength,  and,  in  answer  to 
his  near  relative’s  inquiries,  assured  him  that  “ It 
was  nothing.  It  had  now  quite  passed  away.” 

For  about  five  minutes  a gloom — a painful  silence 
— hung  over  us  all.  This  was  abruptly  broken  by 
Vokes. 

“George  and  I have  discovered  the  pilferer,  Mr. 

D , and  I will  be  guarantee  that  you  are  never 

so  robbed  again.” 

“ Was  it  Mary  Toovey  ?” 

“Decidedly  not!” 

“Who  was  it,  then?” 

“ That  you  will  never  know.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  he  has  been  punished,  and  you  are  safe  for  the 
future.” 

“But  why,  then,  did  the  girl  admit  it?” 

“ She  best  knows.” 

“I  shall  closely  cross-question  her  when  I go 
home." 

“ Then,  indeed,  you  will  not ; for  she  is  now  sev- 
eral miles  on  her  way  to  Dublin,  where,  well  know- 
ing her  innocence,  I have  sent  her  to  live  with  a 
sister  of  mine.  You  will  see  her  no  more !” 

“ This  is  very  mysterious !” 

“ And  so  let  it  remain ; make  any  fuss  about  it, 
and  the  punishment  of  your  garrulity  will  fall  heav- 
ily on  j’ou.  Let  me  beseech  you  never  again  to 
allude  to  it ; make  what  excuse  you  like  for  Mary’s 
absence,  but  never  hint  at  your  first  unjust  suspi- 
cions.” 

“Unjust!” 

“ By  Heaven,  they  were ! Harry,  pass  the  hot 
water.  We’ll  never  allude  to  this  subject  again.” 

If  L.  D did  not  read  the  case  aright  he  was 

indeed  a happy  man.  ^ 

L.  D has  been  gathered  to  his  fathem  His 

son  George,  who  settled  in  Dublin,  married  twelve 
months  after  his  death  a certain  Mary  Toovey — a 
girl  who,  I believe,  would  willingly  have  given  her 
life  for  him. 


HOW  I GOT  MY  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

“You  want  to  hear  how  I managed  to  get  the 
V.  C.,  do  you,  old  fellow  ? Well,  send  over  to  the 
Buttery  for  another  tankard  of  beer,  and  I will  tell 
you  all  about  it ; it’s  dry  work  talking,  and  your 
Brasenose  malt  is  perfection. 

“ Now  for  my  story : 

“ It  was  near  the  close  of  a glorious  summer  da}* 
in  the  plains  of  India,  if  you  know  what  that  means ; 
the  sun  had  just  gone  down  blood-red  in  a cloudless 
sky,  the  thermometer  stood  at  110  degrees  in  my 
tent,  and  not  a breath  of  air  was  stirring.  I had 
only  just  returned  to  camp  after  a pretty  hard  day’s 
work,  and  had  fallen  asleep  on  my  cot,  booted  and 
spurred  as  I came  in.  I had  at  that  time,  as  you 
may  remember,  the  command  of  a body  of  Sikh 
horse  which  I had  raised  myself,  and  was,  more- 
over, Acting-Deputy  Quart er-master-General,  and 
Head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  to  the  Cis- 
Nurbudda  Movable  Column  under  Major-General 
Sir  George  Percy,  K.C.B.,  so  had  work  enough  on 
my  hands.  On  this  day  I had  been  in  the  saddle 
from  daybreak  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  scouring 
the  country  for  miles  in  advance  of  the  column,  and 
had  wound  up  by  a hard  gallop  of  half  a dozen  miles 
with  a troop  of  mutineer  Sowars  at  my  heels.  Im- 
agine my  disgust  at  being  roused  up  by  a big  black- 
bearded  Sikh  orderly,  with,  ‘Sahib,  the  general 
sahib  wishes  to  see  you  immediately  in  his  tent.’ 
I jumped  up,  soused  my  head  in  the  big  brass  basin 
which  we  Indians  carry  with  us  every  where,  pulled 
on  my  blue  Meersai ,*  and  rushed  off  to  the  Gen- 
eral’s tent,  not  in  the  best  of  humors.  As  soon  as 
I entered,  however,  I saw  there  was  something  seri- 
ous the  matter,  and  I had  not  been  routed  out  for 
nothing.  The  General  was  seated  at  his  camp-table 
looking  very  grave,  and  with  an  open  letter  in  his 

hand.  By  his  side  were  Colonel  A , second  in 

command  to  J , his  Adjutant-General.  Sir 

George  handed  me  the  letter  as  I came  in.  ‘ Read 
this,  Llantaine;  it  has  just  been  brought  in  by  a 
disguised  Sepoy  from  Shahranpore.’  It  was  from 

Major  L , who  had  long  been  beleaguered  in  that 

place  with  the  officers,  women,  and  children  of  his 
own  regiment  and  a few  fugitives  from  neighboring 
stations.  It  was  written  in  Greek  characters,  and 
ran  as  follows : ‘ Only  twenty  men  fit  for  duty,  pro- 
visions very  short;  we  can  not  possibly  hold  out 
more  than  five  days  longer.’  Few  words  and  sim- 
ple, but  full  of  awful  meaning. 

“ ‘The  difficulty  is  this,’  said  the  General,  turn- 
ing to  Colonel  A , ‘ Shahranpore  is,  you  know, 

only  some  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  we 
might  reach  it  in  time  to  save  them,  but  then  -we 
must  leave  Bharaghur  to  itself  for  at  least  a week, 
and  I don’t  know  in  what  state  they  are  there,  or 
how  long  they  can  hold  out ; the  number  of  Euro- 
peans there  is  three  times  as  great  as  at  Shahran- 
pore, and  they  have  a large  treasury'  and  magazine 
in  the  fort.  Llantaine  has  sent  six  spies  at  differ- 
ent times  with  letters  to  Bharaghur ; the  two  first 
came  back  with  their  ears  and  noses  strung  round 
their  necks,  and  the  others  never  came  back  at  all. 
All  our  information  goes  to  show  that  the  enemy 
are  in  great  force  round  the  place.  I dare  not  di- 
vide our  small  force ; if  we  march  to  relieve  Shah- 
ranpore, we  risk  losing  Bharaghur,  and  as  this  let- 
ter shows,  if  we  attempt  to  relieve  Bharaghur,  Shah- 
run  poijei  ipasjti  fal}  finto  thp.yemy’s  hands,  and  there 


“What’s  that  you  say?”  said  L.  D . 

“Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  But  see,  ^’oji^  i?  4-  njju^or^  l^Iplj^^apfirs  pn  ^ejvice. 
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preen  bough  in  his  hand,  there  has  hobbled  up  old 
Meek  with  his  spade  to  crumble  the  whole  beautiful 
ipion  into  dust ! But  then  too,  Lucy,  I have  never 
had  the  warmth  of  love  and  pitv,  and  sympathy  with 
suffering,  quenched  out  of  my  heart,  and,  after  all, 

I ought  to  be  a happy  old  woman.  And  so  I am, 
my  dear.  So  I am. 

We  were  happy  in  those  days,  if  ever  children 
were  happy.  As  time  went  on,  and  we  ceased  to 
be  mere  babies,  we  were  not  allowed  to  run  wild 
about  the  grounds  from  morning  to  night.  But 
such  tasks  as  were  set  us  had  no  terrors,  and  few 
difficulties.  I fear  that  you  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  have  but  a mean  opinion  of  Aunt  Gough’s 
educational  powers  when  I confess  that  I was  turned 
eight  years  old  before  I could  read  with  ease.  But 
I bad  already  worked  several  samplers,  and  could 
even  stitch  a shirt  very  creditably  by  that  time. 
Anna’s  education  began  somewhat  earlier,  as  was 
natural ; for  the  two  years’  difference  between  our 
ages  enabled  me  to  help  her  at  first  in  deciphering 
the  mysteries  of  Great  A and  little  b.  Aunt  Gough 
was  a stanch  church-woman.  Every  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  we*e  taken  to  the  great  family  pew  and  were 
perched  up  side  by  side  on  two  crimson  hassocks 
placed  on  the  seat ; and  thus  elevated,  the  brim  of 
my  hat  just  reached  to  the  top  of  the  pew.  Anna, 
being  smaller,  was  altogether  invisible  to  the  out- 
side world,  except  when  she  stood  up  on  her  cush- 
ion during  the  psalms.  There  are  scarcely  any 
pews  nowadays.  Every  body  sits  on  a hard  bench 
in  full  view  of  his  or  her  neighbors.  As  it  is  cer- 
tainly a much  more  uncomfortable  state  of  things 
than  the  old  fashion,  let  us  hope  it  has  some  com- 
pensating spiritual  advantages. 

* Anna  and  I liked  going  to  church.  It  was  not 
made  terrible  to  our  young  imaginations,  nor  were 
we  taught  to  think  of  religion  as  of  a stern  Medusa, 
whose  contemplation  turns  the  gazer  into  stone.  As 
to  giving  us  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to  learn 
by  way  of  punishment,  Aunt  Gough  would  have 
been  shocked  at  the  notion  of  such  a thing.  She 
did,  indeed,  consider  it  her  duty  to  make  us  learn 
the  Church  Catechism  — which  we  didn’t  under- 
stand ; and  she  told  us  stories  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment— which  we  did  understand,  and,  moreover,  de- 
lighted in.  One  great  source  of  Sunday  pleasure 
was  the  music.  Our  church  possessed  a very  fine 
old  organ ; and  though  our  organist  would  not  be 
considered  very  scientific  in  these  daj'S,  he  contrived 
to  elicit  from  it  its  mellowest  tones  and  richest  har- 
monies. He  loved  the  grand  old  instrument,  and 
thought  more  of  his  organ  than  of  himself:  which 
feeling — the  self-forgetfulness  of  a true  artist — com- 
municated itself  irresistibly  to  his  hearers.  Even 
we  children  were  conscious  of  a beauty  in  the  psalms 
and  voluntaries  beyond  the  mere  sound.  And  I re- 
member once  saying  to  our  guardian,  “ I do  like  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Dixon,  he  plays  so  kindly.” 

As  we  grew  older,  and  were  thought  to  have  got 
beyond  the  range  of  dear  Aunt  Gough’s  simple 
teaching,  we  were  sent  to  a day-school  in  the  town. 
Our  schoolmistress,  Miss  Wokenham,  was  one  of 
the  tiniest  women  I ever  saw.  There  was  more 
than  one  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  in  the 
school  who  could  look  down  on  her  from  a superior 
height ; and  our  plump  rosy  cheeks  and  round  arms 
would  seem  quite  coarse  and  clumsy — rustic  as  her 
phrase  was  then,  for  every  thing  redolent  of  health 
and  vigor,  as  well  as  for  what  was  in  itself  rough 
and  unpolished— beside  Miss  Wokenham’s  fragile, 
elfish  form.  She  was  not  old  as  I now  reckon  age 
— perhaps  forty-five — but  her  antiquity  was  very 
venerable  in  my  eyes  then.  Her  hair  w as  snowy 
white,  but  soft  and  shining,  and  wavy  with  natural 
curls ; she  had  bright  dark  eyes,  and  an  immensely 
wide  mouth,  filled,  however,  with  a faultless  set 
of  teeth.  Perhaps  Miss  Wokenham’s  attainments 
were  really  nothing  very  marvelous,  but  we  all 
thought  her  a prodigy  of  learning.  And,  indeed, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  march  of  intellect 
in  these  days,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss 
Wokenham  was  mistress  of  some  solid  acquirements 
that  one  might  seek  for  vainly  among  more  showilv- 
accomplished  governesses.  She  had  a competent 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  and  a turn  for 
arithmetic  that  was  quite  surprising ; she  had  even, 
it  was  whispered,  dabbled  a little  in  the  mathemat- 
ics ; and  our  parish  clergyman,  who  had  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  was  wont  to  declare  that,  if  Miss 
Wokenham  bad  been  a man,  she  would  have  made  | 
the  wranglers  of  her  year  look  to  their  laurels.  But 
perhaps  this  was  a figure  of  speech.  At  all  events, 
Miss  Wokenham  herself  used  to  declare  it  was ; and 
she  was  a most  absolutely  and  uncompromisingly 
truthful  human  being.  If,  as  sometimes  happened, 
a scholar  thirsting  for  knowledge  pushed  her  beyond 
her  depth,  she  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  con- 
fess her  ignorance.  “ I don’t  know,  my  dear,”  she 
would  say,  fixing  her  brave  black  e3fes  earnestly  on 
the  interrogator : “ I don’t  know  , but  if  it  is  to  be 
known  we’ll  find  it  out.”  And  then  she  would 


reach  down  the  lexicon,  or  the  atlas,  or  whatever 
book  of  reference  might  be  needed,  and  work  side 
by  side  with  her  pupil  until  the  desired  information 
was  gained.  This  candor,  far  from  weakening  her 
influence  over  us,  had  so  diametrically  opposite  an 
effect,  that  we  were  one  and  all  ready  to  swear  to 
the  positive  certainty  of  any  thing  imparted  to  us 
by  Miss  Wokenham  as  a fact. 

Under  her  tuition  I and  Anna  were  well  content 
to  remain,  until  we  were  respectively  seventeen  and 
fifteen  years  old,  with  no  more  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments than  as  much  music  as  enabled  us  $ rattle 
through  a country  dance  or  so,  and  a smattering  of 
French  imparted  by  a long-suffering  Frenchman 
named  De  Beauguet,  whom  we  persisted  in  irrev- 
erently styling  Old  Bogie.  Anna  had  a lovely  fresh 
voice,  and  used  to  thrill  all  our  hearts  with  some  old 
Border  ballad,  or  a canzonet  by  Mr.  Haydn,  as  we 
sat  round  the  fire  in  the  winter  twilight.  I sang 
too  a little,  but  my  voice  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  charm  of  Anna’s. 

Meanwhile,  things  went  on  plcasantty  and  peace- 
fully at  the  Gable  House.  If  time  began  to  streak 
Uncle  Gough’s  hair  with  snow,  and  to  deepen  a line 
here  and  there  in  my  aunt’s  comely  face,  the  change 
was  so  gradual  that  we  did  not  notice  it.  Perhaps 
old  Stock  altered  as  little  as  it  was  possible  for  any 
one  to  do  during  a lapse  of  fen  years.  He  had  al- 
ways seemed  old  since  we  had  known  him,  so  that 
was  nothing  new.  He  had  always  been  brown- 
skinned, and  stooping,  and  wrinkled,  and  crabbed, 
and  he  was  so  still ; so  that  was  nothing  new.  Poor 
old  Stock ! He  seemed  to  have  but  one  pleasure  in 
life,  unless  his  constant  quarrels  with  every  one 
around  him  afforded  him  gratification.  His  sole 
luxury  was  his  pipe.  He  would  sit  by  the  kitchen 
fire  of  an  evening,  smoking  his  churchwarden  filled 
with  the  strongest  tobacco  that  could  be  bought,  and 
talking  theology  to  the  maids ; for  Stock  had  de- 
cided views  about  religion.  I used  to  think,  when 
I was  a child,  that  they  were  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
self; but  I have  heard  in  subsequent  years  dogmas 
gravely  promulgated,  which,  barring  the  difference 
of  grammar,  might  have  emanated  from  old  Stock 
himself. 

Cook  was  the  only  one  of  the  servants  bold  enough 
to  tackle  Stock  on  this,  his  strong  point ; but  even 
she  frequently  retired  worsted  from  the  conflict. 
“ Well,”  she  would  say,  taking  refuge  in  generali- 
ties, “ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  Mr.  Stock,  but  I’ve 
allays  believed  as  them  as  acted  accordin’  to  their 
consciences  was  in  the  right  way.  There’s  more 
nor  one  road  to  heaven,  you  know.” 

“ Heaven !”  Stock  would  repeat,  with  a growl  of 
contempt.  “ Much  you  knows  about  heaven !” 

“ Deary  me,  bless  us  and  save  us,  Mr.  Stock ! I 
hopes  I knows  as  much  about  heaven  as  you  do,  any 
way.” 

“I’m  one  of  the  'lect,  7 am,”  the  old  man  would 
say : his  face  wooden  as  ever,  and  his  utterance  de- 
liberate and  weighty  as  with  a sense  of  absolute  con- 
viction : “ 7’m  all  right.  There’ll  be  me  and  one  or 
two  more  on  us  there,  but  there’ll  be  vary  few  on 
us— vary  few  on  us.” 

I remember  the  curious  speculations  this  kind  of 
talk  used  to  excite  in  my  mind.  I never  for  a mo- 
ment believed  that  Stock  was  right,  but  I used  to 
wonder  with  the  vague  curiosity  of  a thoughtful 
child  how  he  would  feel  when  he  found  so  many 
more  people  in  heaven  than  he  expected,  and  wheth- 
er he  would  be  pleased  or  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing it  reserved  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  him- 
self and  “ one  or  two  more  on  us.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

To  the  ambitious  housewife  the  fruit  season  is  one  con- 
tinued “ harvest  time.”  Then  her  own  pet,  private  store- 
room,  upon  which  Winter  and  Spring  had  made  fearful 
ravages,  is  gradually  replenished — the  long  rows  of  well- 
filled  jars,  bottles,  and  cans  again  Ehine  resplendent  on 
the  shelves  — preserves  and  pickles,  canned  fruits  and 
dried,  are  laid  in  abundantly;  and  she  is  certainly  excus- 
able  if  she  exhibits  some  pride  in  her  transparent  jelly, 
which  wilt  “ cut,"  or  her  sweetmeats,  which  look  as  bright 
as  if  freshly  gathered. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  methods  of  preserving  fruits.  Although  most  house- 
keepers still  like  to  “make  up"  some  jars  of  sweetmeats 
after  the  old  rule  of  “ pound  for  pound,”  canned  fruits  are 
much  more  commonly  used,  not  only  because  they  are 
more  easily  made  and  more  economical,  but  also  because 
they  are  really  nicer.  New  contrivances  for  keeping  fruit 
for  table  use  through  the  year  are  developed  every  sea- 
son ; and  nothing  but  actual  experience  can  satisfy  each 
housekeeper  that  any  one  mode  is  the  desirable  one.  A 
few  hints,  however,  may  be  accepted. 

Fruit,  for  preserving,  should  ordinarily  be  fully  ripe— 
there  are  a few  exceptions,  as  for  instance,  the  gooseberry 
is  considered  better  when  green.  The  granulated  white 
sugar  is  always  the  best  for  preserves.  There  is  no  econ- 
omy in  using  brown  sugar  which  requires  much  clarify- 
ing. A good  preserving  kettle  is  an  important  desidera- 
tum. Iron  ones,  lined  with  porcelain,  are  commonly  used ; 


but  the  porcelain  soon  cracks.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  than  a brass  or  copper  kettle ; 
but  it  is  important  that  it  be  thoroughly  cleansed  im- 
mediately before  using.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  put  up  with 
only  a small  proportion  of  sugar,  or  without  any,  it  is  es- 
sential, of  coursa,  to  have  jars  or  cans  which  can  be  made 
air-tight.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious  to  any  good  lady 
than  to  find  her  fruit  all  spoiled,  and  her  labor  lost,  be- 
cause the  jars  were  not  properly  secured.  Some  use  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  with  common  corks,  and  wax  or  cement; 
others,  tin  cans,  which  can  be  sealed  up  ; and  then  there 
are  a variety  of  self-sealing  glass  jars.  Some  of  these  are 
very  difficult  to  manage — it  is  a great  labor  to  fasten  them 
up,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a jar  is  worth  to  attempt  to  open 
it.  Some,  however,  are  simple  and  secure.  Perhaps  as 
good  a kind  as  any  is  Willoughby’s,  which  has  an  iron  top 
: with  an  India-rubber  band,  and  is  fastened  down  by  a 
screw.  We  have  never  known  this  kind  to  fail  to  keep  the 
fruit.  The  jar  should  always  be  filled  full  before  screw- 
ing down  the  cover.  This  kind  of  jar  can  be  easily  opened, 
which  will  be  found  a great  advantage.  But  almost  any 
jar  can  be  opened  with  less  difficulty  by  putting  a cloth 
wet  in  hot  water  around  the  top.  This,  however,  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fastened.  There 
is  often  some  trouble  in  cleansing  the  inside  of  jars  which 
have  been  used  for  sweetmeats  or  other  purposes.  This 
may  easily  be  done  by  filling  them  with  hot  water,  and 
then  stirring  in  a little  pearlash.  Strong  sal  soda  would 
probably  be  about  as  efficacious. 

With  these  few  general  hints  we  leave  the  Bubject  of 
preserving  for  each  good  housewife  to  experiment  upon 
for  herself;  begging  her  not  to  forget,  in  her  zeal  to  fill 
her  store-room,  that  there  are  many  delicious  dishes  that 
can  be  prepared  from  each  fruit  in  its  season,  which  will 
be  quite  as  acceptable  on  the  table  as  any  kind  of  sweet- 
meats. Pies  and  puddings  are  very  good ; but  most  of 
them  are  made  with  pastry,  which  must  be  prepared  with 
great  care  in  order  to  be  both  palatable  and  healthful. 
Here  is  a recipe  for  a pudding  which  we  will  warrant  to 
be  nice,  and  it  can  "be  made  very  easily : 

Cover  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a buttered  pudding-dish 
with  slices  of  bread  thickly  spread  with  butter.  Either 
home-made  or  baker's  bread  may  be  used,  but  it  should 
be  light  and  nice.  Then  put  in  a layer  of  peaches  which 
have  been  pared,  without  removing  the  stone.  Scatter  in 
a little  sugar.  Place  a layer  of  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  over  the  peaches ; then  another  layer  of  peaches, 
until  the  dish  is  full.  The  upper  slices  of  bread  may  be 
dipped  in  milk  or  water  to  keep  them  moist.  Cover  the 
pudding-dish  with  a plate,  or,  better  still,  with  a crust  of 
a loaf,  to  keep  the  top  from  burning,  and  bake  an  hour  or 
so,  according  to  the  size.  This,  eaten  with  a good  pudding 
sauce,  is  a delicious  dish.  Apples,  pears,  huckleberries,  or 
any  other  fruit,  may  be  substituted  for  the  peaches. 

Another  nice  yet  simple  pudding  may  be  made  in  this 
way: 

Put  a tec-cup  of  tapioca  in  water  with  a little  salt,  and 
let  it  stand  about  five  hours  where  it  will  be  warm.  About 
two  hours  before  dinner  peel  half  a dozen  apples  (peaches 
or  pears  if  you  choose)  and  take  out  the  cores.  Put  them 
in  a pudding-dish,  with  some  sugar,  and  a tea-cup  of  wa- 
ter, and  bake  them  until  soft.  Then  pour  over  them  the 
tapioca,  and  bake  an  hour.  This  may  be  eaten  hot  with 
a sauce,  or  cold  with  sugar  and  cream.  Sago  or  boiled 
rice  may  be  used  instead  of  tapioca.  Or  a delicate  dish 
may  be  made  by  preparing  apples  as  above,  and  pouring 
over  them  a custard. 

A nice  custard  may  be  made  by  taking  any  kind  of  fruit, 
stew  and  strain  it,  sweeten  it,  and  let  it  cool.  Beat  six 
eggs  and  stir  into  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  the  whole,  flavor 
to  the  taste,  and  bake  in  cups  or  a deep  dish.  It  is  good 
either  hot  or  cold. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a'delicious  article,  the  thought 
of  which  makes  our  mouth  water  even  now,  though,  alas ! 
the  old-fashioned  '■'Pandowdy,"  with  which  a good  aunt 
used  to  treat  us  at  her  hospitable  table,  has  passed  away 
with  fire-places  and  baking-kettles.  Nevertheless,  having 
had  the  recipe  from  her  lips,  we  give  it,  hoping  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  reproduce  something  analogous  to 
it,  in  spite  of  ranges  and  stoves : 

“ I used  to  butter  a baking-kettle,  or  some  kind  of  an 
iron  kettle,  and  make  a pie-crust  and  put  into  it,  leaving 
a small  place  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  without  any 
crust  Then  put  in  some  good  apples,  either  quartered 
and  cored  or  sliced.  Then  lay  in  a few  strips  of  the  crust 
and  some  more  apples.  I always  used  to  sweeten  it  with 
maple-sirup— a good  large  cupful.  A few  slices  of  salt 
pork  improves  it,  and  a little  cider  don’t  hurt  it  I used 
to  cover  the  whole  with  pie-crust,  and  put  a tight  stone 
cover  on  the  kettle,  so  as  to  keep  the  steam  in.  Set  it  over 
a slow  fire.  Three  hours  is  little  enough  to  cook  it  and 
you  mustn't  scorch  it." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  gentlemen  who  by  chance  may 
turn  contemptuously  away  from  this  column,  because  there 
is  nothing  interesting  in  it,  we  would  remark  that  these 
recipes  are  fop  their  especial  benefit  The  following  quota- 
tion is  apropos: 

“We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without 
heart; 

We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without 
books; 

But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowledge  but 
grieving? 

He  may  live  without  hope— what  is  hope  but  deceiving? 

He  may  live  without  love— what  is  passion  but  pining? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining?” 

The  word  Gossip,  in  olden  times,  did  not  mean  merely 
familiar  chat  about  ordinary  matters,  still  less  was  it  a 
term  of  opprobrium,  as  it  is  sometimes  now  considered. 
“ Gossip"  was  a name  indicating  an  intimate  companion, 
whose  society  was  sought  and  preferred  to  others.  When 
a man  or  woman  spoke  of  any  one  as  their  “gossip,”  it 
was  understood  as  an  affectionate  term  of  close  intimacy. 
Its  Saxon  derivative  signifies  “ relation  or  affinity,”  and 
its  first  use  was  to  designate  sponsors,  who  answered  for  a 
child  in  baptism ; then  it  came  to  be  applied  to  women 
called  to  help  in  sickness.  Very  soon,  however,  it  was 
used  to  describe  conversation  between  intimates.  Hence 
interesting  and  Instructive  bits  of  information,  comrauni- 


cated  in  a familiar,  conversational  style,  are  properly 
termed  “gossip.” 

It  is  stated  that  some  steps  have  been  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a large  free  public  library  in  New  York 
City.  Such  an  enterprise  will  meet  with  the  warm  ap- 
probation and  sympathy  of  intelligent  people ; for  the 
want  of  free  libraries,  accessible  to  those  who  are  confined 
to  their  business  during  the  day,  is  a great  deficiency  m 
our  city.  It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  the  city  of 
London  is  destitute  of  such  a library;  all  its  libraries  are 
subject  to  restrictions  which  prevent  their  free  use,  and 
are  open  at  such  hours  as  to  exclude  entirely  business- 
men. But  London  is  waking  up  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
It  is  said  that  Paris  now  possesses  seven  perfectly  free 
public  libraries,  and  they  are  being  organized  by  the 
Government  in  every  village ; Berlin  has  two,  and  Vienna 
three. 

It  really  seems  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  the  barbar. 
ities  practiced  upon  the  “little  ones.”  A schoolmis- 
tress in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  was  recently  arrested  and 
bound  over  for  trial,  for  an  aggravated  assault  upon  a 
child  31  years  of  age,  because  he  did  not  Bpell  “ fox.” 

Some  writer- evidently  not  a lady— bursts  out  into  the 
following  complaint : 

“ Any  one  would  suppose  that  the  employment  of  sew- 
ing was  the  most  peaceful  and  quiet  occupation  in  the 
world,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  horrifying  to  hear  ladies 
talk  about  stilettoes  I bodkins!  gatherings!  hemmings! 
gorings!  cuttings!  whippings  1 lacings!  cuffingsl  and 
bastings !” 

A literary  gentleman  of  Washington  is  suffering  from  a 
singular  disease  which  physicians  call  “ pen  palsy.”  The 
affection  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  the  popular  French  copying  ink,  which 
contains  arsenic.  Both  his  hands  and  feet  are  badly 
swollen,  and  his  health  is  so  precarious  that  his  physi- 
cians have  prescribed  abstinence  from  the  further  use  of 
copying  ink. 

The  following  notice  was  recently  given  from  a Western 
pulpit: 

“I  would  announce  to  the  congregation  that,  probably 
by  mistake,  there  w as  left  at  this  meeting-house  this  morn- 
ing a small  cotton  umbrella,  much  damaged  by  time  and 
tear,  and  of  exceeding  pale-blue  color,  in  the  place  where- 
of was  taken  a very  large  black  silk  umbrella,  and  of  great 
beauty.  Blunders  of  this  sort,  brethren  and  sisterB,  are 
getting  a little  too  common.” 

An  English  paper  presents  its  readers  with  some  culi- 
nary  memoranda,  as  follows: 

“The  dinner  circle  is  best  described  by  a round  of  beef. 
A man  may  be  able  to  curry  favor,  and  yet  be  a bad  cook. 
Pious  people  do  not  eat  deviled  chicken.  Hunters  are 
hungry  people,  and  have  their  ‘ meet’  in  the  field.  There 
is  nothing  funny  in  ‘dry’  bread.  The  grounds  of  coffee 
are  often  grounds  of  objection.  The  most  perfect  jam  is 
made  by  overcrowding  a small  dinner-table.” 

A characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  a Prussian  soldier 
placed  sentinel  on  the  steeple  of  Troppau,  and  left  behind 
when  his  company  was  suddenly  obliged  to  retreat.  A 
narrow  winding-stair  led  to  his  tower  of  observation,  which, 
on  some  citizens  ascending  to  take  him  prisoner,  he  de- 
fended with  his  bayonet.  The  good  burghers,  finding  him 
so  resolute,  gave  up  all  idea  of  capturing  him  by  main 
force,  meaning  to  humble  him  by  starvation ; but  in  this 
intent  they  were  equally  baffled.  The  soldier  bawled  out 
from  his  exalted  position  that,  unless  supplied  with  food, 
he  would  shoot  every  one  passing  his  way.  The  Prussians 
are  known  to  have  60  cartridges  in  their  pouch,  so  that 
the  threat  was  no  slight  one.  Accordingly  the  necessary 
rations  were  duly  furnished  until  the  lonely  sentinel  was 
relieved  by  the  Prussians. 

A correspondent  of  a Paris  journal,  in  describing  the 
princely  chateau  of  Baron  James  De  Rothschild  at  Fer- 
rieres,  says : 

“ Ordinary  paper-hangings  are  banished,  and  each  room 
is  hung  with  tapestry,  velvet,  or  silk.  Every  single  visit- 
or finds  at  his  disposal  a suite,  consisting  of  a splendid 
drawing-room,  bcudoir,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room.  On 
every  dressing-room  table  are  the  ordinary  contents  of  a 
gorgeous  dressing-case : ivory  brushes,  surmounted  by  the 
Baronet’s  coronet;  silver  boxes,  containing  every  species 
of  cosmetique,poudre,deriz,  etc. ; exquisite  hand-mirrors, 
mounted  in  sculptured  ivory,  sandal-wood,  or  silver.  Curi- 
osity tempts  even  old  bachelors.  A scent-bottle  of  rare 
workmanship  attracted  my  attention.  As  the  spring  flew 
back,  lo ! a jeweled  watch,  by  Brequet,  was  revealed,  en- 
cased in  the  top— so  while  a fair  lady  inhales  the  per- 
fumed contents  she  is  informed  of  the  time  of  day.” 

From  a foreign  journal  we  clip  the  following  pleasing 
incident: 

“ The  sanguinary  spectacle  of  war  Is  not  altogether  de- 
void of  redeeming  features.  At  Koniggratz,  while  the 
fight  was  raging  at  its  fiercest,  a soldier's  eye  was  arrested 
by  the  Bight  of  a plant  of  clover,  having  four  leaves.  No 
German  can  suffer  a four-leaved  clover  to  remain  unfhm-ked. 
There  is  a mysterious  charm  about  it,  bound  up  with  his 
childhood's  fancies  of  luck  and  images  of  fairy  magic.  To 
the  young  soldier  it  certainly  was  a messenger  of  good 
omen.  As  he  bent  to  pluck  it,  a cannon-ball  whizzed  over 
his  head.  But  for  the  tiny  little  plant  it  would  have  gone 
through  his  body.  The  precious  little  memento  was  grate- 
fully sent  to  his  bien^timee  at  Konigsberg,  who  will  for- 
ever look  upon  it  as  the  preserver  of  her  bridegroom’s  life." 

The  fashion  of  driving,  so  common  among  English  la- 
dies, has  been  extensively  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
ton  in  PariB ; and  numerous  pretty  turn-outs  are  daily  seen 
in  the  Bois,  driven  by  elegantly-dressed  ladles,  with  gen- 
tleman attendant  on  the  left,  and  stately  groom  behind. 
A great  number  of  pony  carriages  are  driven  by  children, 
who  are  dressed  in  the  most  stylish  manner,  and  who 
handle  the  reins  with  perfect  skill  and  self-posse- sion. 
Every  body  turns  to  look  at  and  admire  these  mini  du  e 
equipages  as  they  wend  their  way  through  the  fashionable 
thoroughfares. 


SECTION  OF  BED  OF  ATLANTIC  BETWEEN  VALENTI  A AND  TRINITY  BAY. 
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Company’s  freight  pier  in 
Jersey  City,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  careless  use  of  a 
lamp  in  the  forward  hold. 
In  some  manner  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  communicated 
with  the  gas  generated  by 
the  petroleum  oil  with 
which  the  vessel  was  lad- 
en, and  the  result  was  a 
loud  explosion,  the  man 
j being  blown— according  to 

jj  i some  accounts — many  feet 

i!]'  into  the  air,  alighting  in 

ji : the  water  at  a distance  from 

j||!)li  the  vessel.  He  was  res- 

I : cued  with  great  difficulty 

i | by  some  bystanders.  The 

l||  J i deck  of  the  schooner  was 

1 blown  off,  and  in  an  in- 
i' If;;  conceivably  short  space  of 
|j,:j|  time  she  was  wrapped  in 

flames. 

Of  the  spread  of  the  fire 
from  this  point  the  New 
I ' York  Tribune  gives  the  fol- 

j.,(  lowing  account : 

It  Piled  up  on  the  dock  in  tiers 

- and  on  the  open  lot  in  the  vi- 

|)|JJ|I  ciuity  were  about  15,000  b»r- 

lib  rt'ls  of  crude  oil,  and  in  the 

|i  1 tauks  near  by  about  3000  bar- 

, ||j  r.  la  of  refined  oil.  Through 

|1  L this  inflammable  mass  the 

|jf,  I flames  rushed  with  a roar  nnd 

Ip  fury  pi  rfectly  appalling,  wliile 

||j|  1 tlie  dense  clouds  of  black  and 

| , stifling  smoke  wliich  arose 

||  | |j|  from  the  mass  seemed  to  dark- 

| en  the  entire  horizon. 

1 On  the  side  track,  wliich 
||l|| . ran  the  entire  length  of  the 
J I pier,  were  standing  about  100 
| ,1  cars  belonging  to  the  Erie 
| if  l’ailroad  Company,  laden  with 
O oil  and  waiting  to  be  unload- 
||l  ed.  Efforts  were  at  once  made 
| I to  save  these  if  possible. — 

II  Gangs  of  workmen  in  the  em- 
H |i  ploy  of  the  railway  company 

were  set  to  work  pushing  the 
cars  down  the  track  away 
from  the  immediate  vicinity 
S?  of  tiie  fire,  and  they  were  then 
attached  to  a loconutive  and 
drawn  to  a safe  distance. — 
While  thus  engaged,  many  Of 
the  workmen  had  their  hands 
r and  faces  severely  scorched 

rr.  and  blistered.  In  this  raan- 

ner  all  of  the  cars  but  13  were 
g=~7  saved. 

5*  On  the  freight,  or,  as  it  is 
^ more  commonly  termed,  the 

~ coal  pier  of  the  Erie  Kailway 

s Company,  were  a number  of 

s:  cars  laden  with  grain  and  oth- 

er articles.  Attention  was  at 
once  turned  to  saving  these, 
and  in  the  maimer  above- 
s.  mentioned  the  greater  portion 

of  them  were  removed  to  a 
=■*  place  of  safety. 

Lying  in  the  slips  on  either 
side  of  the  pier  were  a num- 
ber of  brigs,  schooners,  nnd 
lighters  engaged  in  taking  on  board  the  oil.  So  quickly 
did  tiie  flumes  spread  that  it  was  found  impossible,  in 
most  cases,  to  cast  loose  from  the  pier  and  float  them  out 
in  the  stream. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  the  wind  which,  np 
to  tiiat  time,  had  been  blowing  from  the  northwest,  CH- 


APTER THE  RIOT. 

The  negroes  wounded 
in  the  New  Orleans  riot 
were  nearly  all  taken  to  the 
Marine  Hospital,  where 
the  best  of  medical  aid 
is  furnished  them.  Dr. 

Harris  has  charge  of  the 
hospital:  he  informs  me 
that  the  majoriry  of  bis 
cases  will  recover,  though 
many  of  them  are  shot  one 
or  more  times  besides  be- 
ing severely  beaten.  Some 
of  the  negroes  in  the  ward 
that  I have  sketched  were 
attacked  while  on  the  way 
to  their  dinners,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  serious  trouble. — 

The  nurses  are  nearly  all 
mulatto  females,  who  seem 
thoroughly  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  their  patients,  who 
bear  their  sufferings  with 
a fortitude  that  is  some- 
what surprising.  The  se- 
vere heat  and  the  painful 
nature  of  the  wounds  make 
the  situation  of  the  poor 
creatures  pitiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. .Were  it  not  for  the 
advantages  offered  for  their 
comfort  by  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  hospi- 
tal many  would  die  that 
will  now  recover. 

The  medical  officer  de- 
tailed to  make  an  official 
report  of  the  killed  and. 
wounded  presented  tiie 
names  in  full,  together 
with  the  character  of  the 
wounds  received  by  the 
following  parties,  viz. ; 

Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion— one  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  or  one-third  of 
the  members  present , 
white  citizens  attending 
the  Convention,  two  killed 
and  nine  wounded;  total 
number  of  whites  killed 
and  wounded,  20.  Col- 
ored citizens  attending  the 
Convention  — killed,  34 ; 
wounded,  119 ; total  of  col- 
ored killed  and  wounded, 

153.  Of  the  Police  there 
Were  10  slightly  wounded, 
most  of  whom  were  on 
duty  the  next  day.  One 
white  citizen  with  the  Po- 
lice was  killed.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  mati 
was  accidentally  shot  by  the  Police;  also,  that  in 
•the  excitement  many  of  the  Police  were  wounded 
bv  their  comrades.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Doctor  reports  ten  colored  men  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  whose  names  he  could  not  ascertain. 
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I have  also  made  a sketch  representing  the  Mili- 
tary Commission  receiving  testimony  concerning 
the  riot.  Their  report  is  not  yet  published.  Gen- 
ral  Mower  is  President.  The  other  members  are 
Generals  Quincey,  Baldy,  and  Gregg.  D. 


THE  FIRE  IN  JERSEY  CITY. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  August  19,  a schoon- 
er laden  with  petroleum,  lying  alongside  the  large 
oil  dock  situated  just  north  of  the  Erie  Railway 


dangering  the  pier  and  extensive  freight  and  passenger 
depot  of  tile  Railway  Company,  suddenly  veered  to  the 
south,  and  in  a few  moments  the  large  pier  north  of  that 
mentioned  above  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  It  was  leased 
by  A.  S.  Jarvis  <fe  Co.,  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  to- 
bacco, whose  extensive  manufactory  is  located  but  a short 
distance  from  the  pier. 

The  flames  from  the  burning  oil,  reaching  to  an  im- 
mense height,  were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  wind  com- 
pletely across  the  intervening  space,  and  the  entire  pier 
with  its  contents  was  soon  on  fire.  It  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  it,  the  streams  of  water  thrown  by  the 
engines  seeming  to  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  ttie  ocean 
of  flame,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  hales  of  cotton 
thrown  into  the  slip  and  floated  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire,  the  pier  and  its  contents  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  freight  pier  of  the  railway  company  was  on  fire 
several  times ; but  through  the  good  management  of  the 
firemen  it  was  extinguished  each  time  with  comparatively 
trifling  damage. 

Both  the  piers  which  are  burned  are  new,  having  been 
erected  not  long  since  by  the  West  Jersey  Shore  Improve- 
ment Company  at  a cost  of  $50,000  each.  They  are  in- 
sured. 

From  the  most  trust-worthy  data  that  can  be  obtained 
amidst  the  confusion  prevailing  at  and  around  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration,  ;t  is  probable  that  at  least  from  ten  to 
fifteen  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  Of  the  crew  of  the 


William i Bartlett,  the  schooner  on  which  the  explosion 
first  occurred,  but  one  only  has  been  saved — Henry  Kur- 
rell,  a German,  about  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

The  entire  loss  from  the  fire  is  estimated  at 

$2,000,000. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  changes  in  fashion  are  not  striking  this 
month,  and  such  as  there  are  apply  exclusively  to 
toilets  for  the  country  and  sea-side.  Beyond  those 
represented  in  the  illustrations  there  are  robes  of 
white  lawn  with  leaden-gray  stripes,  vandyked 
above  a jppe  of  the  same  material,  which  is  fre- 
quently also  vandyked  itself ; or  of  lilac  and  white 
taffeta  on  a lilac  jupe  with  a trimming  of  white 
lace,  and  with  a loose  jacket  of  the  same  material 
as  the  jupe,  and  similarly  trimmed.  For  dinner 
and  evening  dress  we  have  robes  of  thin  watered 
silk,  with  brilliant  color  stripes  on  a white  ground; 
the  train  long , the  corsage  quite  plain,  with  a band 
of  the  same  color  as  the  stripes  of  the  robe;  the 


sleeves  very  tight,  and  especially  so  at  the  wrist. 
Other  robes  are  of  gaze  dc  Chaml  6ry,  of  a pale 
green  or  mauve  tint,  and  worn  over  a jupe  of  white 
taffeta,  the  corsage  being  of  white  embroidered  mus- 
lin. All  these  dresses  are  worn  with  trains,  and 
generally  with  a trimming  of  white  lace  down  the 
seams  of  the  robe.  Hats  are,  of  course,  taking 
precedence  of  chapeaux : they  are  of  the  ordinary 
shapes  and  materials.  Black  or  black  and  white 
straw-hats  with  narrow  brims,  and  trimmed  with 
scarlet  velvet  ribbon,  or  with  bunches  of  red  ber- 
ries, seem  likely  to  be  much  worn. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  Walking  Dress.—  Casaque  robe  and  jupe  of  pale 
gray  sultane,  trimmed  with  violet-colored  ribbon  and  a 
cord  of  passementerie,  with  rows  of  violet  silk  buttons  at 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  casaque.  Chapeau  and  strings 
of  violet-color  crape,  with  jet  aigrette  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

Fig.  2.  Casaque  without  sleeves,  and  upper  jupe  of  del- 
icate gray  mohair,  trimmed  and  edged  with  drops  of  black 
jet.  The  upper  jupe,  hanging  in  festoons,  shows  a second 
jupe,  which,  with  the  sleeves,  is  striped  black  and  pale 
gray.  Chapeau  of  white  straw,  with  a star  of  black  jet. 


Fig.  3.  Robe  of  white  foulard  ornamented  with  long  lap- 
pets and  Vandykes,  terminating  in  tassels  of  mauve-col- 
ored taffeta.  The  corsage,  which  is  cut  square,  is  simi- 
larly ornamented.  Chapeau  ChinnL  trimmed  with  bands 
of  black  velvet,  on  which  large  daisies  are  arrnng  d at 
regular  intervals. 

Fig.  4.  livening  Dress Robe  of  foulard  des  Indes,  cov. 

ered  with  small  spots ; the  jupe  gored,  and  at  every  seant 
a trimming  of  quilted  rose-colored  taffeta,  bordered  with 
narrow  black  lace.  Corsage  similarly  trimmed.  Sleeves 
of  puffed  tulle,  with  epaulets  and  cuffs  of  foulard  edged 
with  taffeta  and  black  lace,  the  hair  fastened  < ith  rose* 
colored  ribbon  of  the  same  tint  as  the  taffeta  of  the  robe. 


A SKETCHING  ADVENTURE. 

“ Isn’t  it  a beauty  ?”  was  my  greeting  as  I strolled 
one  morning  into  the  scd»n  of  our  little  inn. 

“Isn’t  what  a beauty?” answered  I. 

“ This  pistol.  Elliot  bought  it  in  Bayonne  yes- 
terday for  my  birthday  present.  I think  it’s  the 
very  prettiest  little  thing  of  the  kind  I ever  saw  in 
my  life ; isn’t  it,  Mr.  Campbell?” 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Hardinge,”  I replied,  amazed, 
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“what  in  the  world  put  it  into  your  head  to  want  a 
pistol?  What  nonsense!  who  do  you  suppose  is 
going  to  hurt  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  know ; maybe  no  one,  nor  nothing,  and 
I dare  say  it’s  very  silly ; but  when  I’m  out  sketch- 
ing or  walking  by  myself  miles  away  from  home,  I 
fancy  I shall  feel  more  comfortable  if  I have  some 
sort  of  a protector  with  me,  although  I don’t  sup- 
pose I shall  ever  meet  with  any  thing  dreadful,  of 
course,  or  I shouldn’t  go  alone.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  after  a minute  examination,  “ it 
certainly  is  a perfect  little  affair.  Take  care  you 
don’t  shoot  yourself,  that’s  all and  with  a laugh- 
ing premise  on  her  part  to  “ try  not,”  we  went  our 
different  ways  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  prepare  as 
usual  for  the  expeditions  of  the  day. 

What  blind  moles  we  are ! How  little  did  either 
she  or  I imagine  that  before  another  day  dawned 
her  life  would  hang  on  the  w ay  she  used  that  little 
revolver. 

We  were  a very  happy  partly  quarrte ; Elliot 
Hardinge  and  his  wife ; I,  John  Campbell,  and  mine. 
We  had  got  tired  of  the  coast  of  Biscay,  where  we 
had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  taken  to 
the  little  villages  among  the  Pyrenees,  where  there 
was  very  good  fishing,  and  occasionally  plenty  of 
Bhooting  besides.  Our  wives  sometimes  accompa- 
nied us  on  our  excursions,  but  very  often  mine, 
who  was  rather  an  invalid,  remained  at  home,  while 
Mrs.  Hardinge,  a perfect  slave  to  her  color-box, 
would  go  out  alone,  sketching,  leaving  Elliot  and 
me  to  our  own  devices. 

Thus  it  had  been  arranged  for  the  day  in  ques- 
tion. Elliot,  his  wife,  and  I,  started  all  together ; 
but  we  twro  left  the  lady  at  the  entrance  to  a small 
valley  which  ran  at  almost  right  angles  with  the 
tract  of  country  we  intended  shooting  over;  in  pass- 
ing which  one  day  she  had  fancied  some  particular 
view  or  another  would  make  a good  subject  for  a 
picture,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
warmth  of  this  unlucky  Friday  to  have  a long  day’s 
work  there.  Accordingly,  we  bade  each  other  good- 
by,  and  went  our  separate  ways.  She,  of  course, 
went  armed  with  her  revolver  and  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition, “for  who  knows,”  quoth  she,  laughing,  “but 
that  I may  have  to  kill  a giant  or  two  before  I re- 
turn ?” 

At  this  point  of  my  story  I must  change  places 
with  Mrs.  Hardinge,  and  let  her  tell  her  own  tale  as 
she  told  it  to  us  long  afterward,  when  she  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  from  the  horrible  effects  of 
this  terrible  day. 

“The  weather,” said  she,  “was  so  delicious,  and 
the  scenery  so  beautiful,  that  instead  of  sitting  down 
at  once  to  my  work  I wandered  on,  always  believ- 
ing I could  cap  the  present  view  with  the  one  I 
should  get  by  just  climbing  the  brow  of  the  next 
hill : this  one  led  to  another,  and  that  to  still  another; 
and  I had  only  just  begun  to  find  out  that  I had 
strayed  much  further  than  I had  intended,  or  than, 
indeed,  was  quite  safe  at  this  time  of  year,  even 
though  I had  a grand  new  pistol  to  take  care  of 
myself  with,  when  I awakened  to  the  very  unpleas- 
ant fact  that  the  sun  was  rapidly  disappearing  be- 
hind the  high  mountains  to  the  west,  and  that  I 
should  soon  have  only  moonlight  to  help  me  find 
Jny  way  back  again.  Of  course,  sketching  was  now 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  I turned  round  some- 
what anxiously  to  see  what  wav-marks  I could  re- 
member to  have  passed  in  the  morning.  Luckily, 
though  long,  the  valley  was  straight,  and  in  the 
Vpen  ground  just  in  front  of  the  gorge  by  which  it 
communicated  with  the  more  extended  country  be- 
yond, there  was  a group  of  cork-trees,  the  peculiar 
shape  of  which  rendered  them  distinguishable  from 
the  brushwood  which  clothed  the  bases  of  the  mount- 
ains. Luckily,  too,  the  valley,  precipitous  and  rug- 
ged on  either  side,  had  a nearly  even  ground,  per- 
haps half  a mile  wide,  upon  which,  when  once 
reached,  the  walking  would  be  easy.  So  though 
the  trees  were  a good  three  miles  off,  and  I was  al- 
ready sufficiently  tired,  I calculated  that  I should 
reach  them  in  about  an  hour  and  a half,  all  hin- 
drances considered,  and  once  there,  I should  be  only 
one  mile  from  the  inn  : and  after  all,  I flattered  my- 
self, I could  get  home  before  you,”  she  said,  address- 
ing her  husband,  “ and  the  others  had  begun  to  be 
frightened  about  me. 

“ Off  I started,  therefore,  and  walked  away  with 
a will.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  sun  set,  and 
for  a while  it  was  almost  totally  dark.  To  press  on, 
not  minding  the  stumbles  and  occasional  falls,  and 
to  keep  up  as  brave  a heart  as  I could,  was  all  that 
was  possible ; and  I had  got  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  last  wood,  close  to  the  open  ground  (which  I 
had  not  dared  try'  to  reach  by'  a direct  scramble  in 
the  dark),  and  could  see  the  cork-trees  looming  large 
in  the  glimmer  of  the  rising  moon,  when  I thought 
1 heard  a peculiar  cry  far  away'  behind  me,  and  I 
paused  for  a moment  to  listen,  thinking  there  might 
possibly  be  some  other  belated  wanderer  in  the  dark 
ns  well  as  my'self. 

“ For  only  one  moment.  The  next  I was  rush- 
ing along  as  fast  as  terror  could  drive  me,  sketch- 
ing things,  cloak,  umbrella,  everything  which  might 
impede  my'  flight  flung  away ; for  in  that  one  mo- 
ment all  1 had  ever  heard  of  the  now  seldom  seen 
Pyrendan  dogs,  their  terribly'  acute  scent  and  hor- 
rible ferocity,  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I knew 
by  instinct  that  the  sound  I had  heard  was  the  cry 
of  one  of  them  as  it  had  stumbled  on  my  trail,  and 
that  the  whole  pack  would  be  upon  me  long,  I feared, 
ere  1 could  get  even  as  far  as  the  cork-trees. 

“At  first,  as  I fled  along  wildly,  I gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  for  the  idea  of  defending  myself  never 
once  occurred  to  me,  so  paralyzed  was  I with  fear; 
but  as  I went  on  and  heard  the  occasional  cry,  and 
hungry  yapping  always  nearer  and  nearer,  the  hor- 
ror of  the  threatened  death  roused  in  me  a courage 
I had  never  known  before,  and  remembering  now, 
in  fearful  earnest,  my  revolver,  I resolved  to  sell 
my  life  at  all  events  as  dear  as  I could. 

“At  this  moment  I gained  the  open  ground. 
The  moon,  white  and  brilliant,  lighted  up  the  val- 
ley', and  brought  into  strong  relief  the  group  of  cork- 
trees not  far  away  now,  and  which,  oh  ! if  I could 
but  reach,  I believed  I might  yet  escape. 

“ I pulled  out  my  revolver,  hardly  abating  my 
•peed,  slipped  the  safety  stop,  and  made  for  a little 
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thicket  of  juniper  some  fifty  yards  in  front ; for 
now  the  cruel  ‘ yapping’  sounded  closer  and  closer, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  hundreds  of  savage  beasts  were 
at  nw  heels ; if  I could  not  stop  them  so  as  to  gain 
a little  time,  I must  be  torn  to  pieces  in  a minute. 
Suddenly  facing  them  as  I reached  the  juniper,  and 
instinctively  remembering  the  direction  to  fire  low 
which  you  gave  me,  y'ou  know,  Elliot,  I shot  off 
each  barrel  quick  as  lightning,  then  rushed  on  again. 
That  I had  killed  some,  at  all  events,  was  evident 
by  the  growling  and  fighting  of  the  others  over  the 
dead  ones.  I knew  that  the  dogs  nowadays  were 
never  known  to  descend  to  the  valleys-  until  driven 
by  actual  starvation,  and,  also,  that  when  hungry 
they  did  not  scruple  to  eat  the  dead  of  their  own 
kind ; so  I ran  on,  at  the  same  time  reloading  the 
pistol,  my  hope  being  that  by  firing  among  the  pack 
I might  gain  the  time  they'  took  while  they  stopped 
to  devour  those  which  were  killed. 

“ How  it  was,  I don’t  know ; I suppose  everyone 
has  felt  the  same  when  the  first  brunt  of  a great 
danger  has  been  endured,  and  one  remains  for  the 
moment  still  in  safety ; but  as  I ran  I felt  a reckless 
courage,  and  a,  so  to  speak,  determination  not  to  be 
killed,  take  possession  of  me.  On  I went,  my  pace 
a little  slackened,  for  I feared  my  strength  would 
hardly  hold  out ; and  I was  congratulating  myself 
upon  the  precious  minutes  I was  gaining,  when  I 
heard  a single  ‘ yapp’  so  close  behind,  that  an  agon}' 
of  terror  put  for  the  moment  my  late  courage  to 
flight,  and  I almost  fell  down  paralyzed,  as,  turning 
my  head,  I saw  two  glaring  eyes  within  a yrard  of 
me.  In  less  time,  however,  than  it  takes  to  tell 
you,  I revived  again,  fired,  and,  waiting  only  to  see 
that  the  dog  was  disabled,  struggled  on  once  more ; 
and  now,  only  a few  yards  from  the  trees,  I was 
looking  to  see  which  would  be  the  best  to  make  for, 
when  the  pack  came  on  again  in  full  cry.  Alas ! 
there  was  no  juniper  here  for  a defense  for  my  back, 
and  I knew  all  must  be  lost  if  they'  once  got  to  close 
quarters ; so  I turned  again,  let  off  all  the  barrels 
pretty  nearly  at  random,  and  then  made  the  last 
effort  I felt  would  be  possible,  for  I was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  at  last  reached  the  trees. 

“ How  I scrambled  up  one  of  them  I don’t  know, 
and  what  became  of  me  for  a while  I don’t  know ; 
I fancy  I lost  consciousness  altogether,  but  when  I 
came  to  myself,  and  looked  down  on  the  sea  of  glar- 
ing eyes  below,  it  was  almost  more  than  I could  en- 
dure. Yet  it  was  evident  they  could  not  reach  me, 
leap  and  jump  as  they  might;  and  all  the  tales  I 
had  heard  of  creatures  gnawing  trees  down  in  which 
their  prey  was  seated  I firmly  believed  to  be  pure 
fiction,  so  that  all  I had  to  do  to  be  safe  appeared, 
after  all,  to  sit  still  where  I was. 

“But  for  how  long  ? I had  only  three  cartridges 
left  I could  not  be  sure  of  the  number  of  dogs  in 
the  pack,  but  there  were  upward  of  fifty  at  least, 
and  whether  they  only'  attacked  at  night,  or  were 
equally  savage  during  the  day,  I knew  not.  But 
even  should  they  remain  long,  which  was  not  prob- 
able when  once  they  found  that  their  prey  was  out 
of  reach,  I remembered  that  you  would  be  sure  to 
come  to  my  help  when  you  found  I had  not  re- 
turned ; and  I was  comforting  myself  with  this  as- 
surance when  it  flashed  through  me  that  you  would, 
as  likely  as  not,  come  without  your  guns,  and  if 
you  did,  nothing  could  save  you.  This  was  the 
worst  of  all,  and  as  I sat  thinking  of  it,  the  cold 
dews  of  helpless  dread  gathered  on  my  face,  and  I 
put  back  the  shrill  whistle  I always  carried  when 
wandering  alone,  and  which  I was  just  going  to 
blow,  lest  it  should  give  you  too  true  a clew  to  my 
place  of  refuge. 

“How  long  I sat  crouched  among  the  branches 
of  that  friendly  corktree,  turning  these  hopes  and 
fears  over  in  my  mind,  I hardly  know.  It  must 
have  been  an  hour  at  least,  for  the  moon  had  trav- 
eled over  the  valley,  and  was  setting  behind  the 
snowy  mountains  beyond,  when  from  the  opening 
gorge,  mentioned  before,  there  came  a shout ! I 
knew  the  voice  well,  Elliot,  and  waited  without  an- 
swering lest  you  should  be  alone.  I think  the  few 
minutes  of  suspense  which  followed  were  more  in- 
tolerable than  any  thing  which  had  yet  happened ! 
But  very  soon  there  came  another  shout,  and  then 
several  voices  together,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  glare  of  torches,  as  a whole  party  of  men 
turned  into  the  valley.  The  relief  was  too  great. 

I tried  to  shout,  too,  but  my  voice  died  away  in  my 
throat.  I tried  my  whistle  now',  but  the  sound  I 
produced  was  too  feeble  to  be  heard  far  away.  At 
last,  by  a bright  thought,  I fired  off  my  three  re- 
maining cartridges,  and  then — you  know  better 
what  happened  and  what  became  of  me  than  I do 
myself.” 

What  happened,  and  what  became  of  Mrs.  Har- 
dinge, w as  as  follows : 

As  we  neared  the  grove  of  cork-trees  so  often  al- 
luded to  in  the  above  recital,  and  to  which  we  were 
directed  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol,  the  pack  of  dogs 
left  their  unsatisfactory  employment  of  gazing  at 
the  food  which  was  unattainable,  and  came  en 
masse  to  attack  us.  But  we  were  prepared  for 
them,  and  they  received  two  or  three  volleys  so 
well-directed  and  telling  that,  after  coming  at  us 
once  again,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  shelter 
of  the  brushwood  on  each  side  the  valley.  I said 
we  were  prepared  for  them ; for,  returning  home 
from  our  expedition  about  an  hour  before,  we  were 
met  by  a peasant  who  told  us  that  he  and  some  oth- 
ers had  seen  the  first  pack  o'  wild  dogs  remembered 
for  upward  of  thirty  years,  descending  from  the  High 
Pyrenees  toward  these  valleys ; and  as  they  certain- 
ly w'ere  not  far  away,  it  was  not  safe  to  be  out,  un- 
less in  a party  and  well-armed,  for  they  were  al- 
ways desperately  savage ; they  had  doubtless  been 
driven  from  their  lairs  (he  said)  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  cold  and  snow. 

“Which  direction  had  they  taken?"  asked  we, 
w'ith  a view  to  a possible  day’s  sport  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Judge  of  our  horror  w’hen  the  man  named  the 
valley  Mrs.  Hardinge  had  chosen  for  her  walk  that 
morning,  and  pointed  to  the  mountain  immediately 
overhanging  it  as  the  place  where  he  had  seen  them. 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  we  were  hur- 
rying home  at  our  utmost  speed,  hoping  to  find  our 
fears  needless,  and  her  safely  returned.  When, 
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however,  we  got  there,  hours  later  than  si*  usually 
remained  out,  our  hearts  failed,  when,  to  our  quick 
question,  “Where’s  Mrs.  Hardinge?”  my  wife  re- 
plied, “ I don’t  know ; she  has  not  come  in ; I 
thought  she  was  with  you !”  Instantly  the  alarm 
was  given,  the  whole  village  was  roused;  every 
man  armed  with  a gun  rallied  round  us,  and  we 
took  our  way  to  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  silent 
and  sick  with  apprehension  for  the  fate  which  most 
likely  had  ere  this  overtaken  her. 

After  the  rout  of  the  dogs  we  hastened  to  the 
trees,  and  climbing  that  in  which,  by  the  light  of 
our  torches,  we  could  see  Mrs.  Hardinge,  lifted  her 
down.  She  was  quite  insensible,  though,  further 
than  bad  bruises  and  tears,  apparently  from  falls 
and  thorns,  she  seemed  unhurt ; at  all  events,  there 
was  no  mark  of  the  dogs  upon  her.  We  carried 
her  home  and  did  all  we  could  to  restore  conscious- 
ness ; but,  alas ! the  horrors  she  had  gone  through 
had  been  too  great,  and  it  was  many,  many  days 
before  she  recovered  from  their  effects.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  three  weeks  afterward  that  she 
was  pble  to  give  us  the  preceding  account. 

She  still  treasures  her  little  pistol  as  the  chief 
saviour,  under  Providence,  of  her  life ; but  we  who 
heard  her  tale  so  unaffectedly  told  thought  the  pistol 
would  have  been  but  of  little  use  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wonderful  pluck  and  almost  incredible  courage 
which  had  borne  her  through  hours  of  danger,  more 
appalling  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a man  to  en- 
dure, much  less  to  that  of  a lady. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  that  was  the 
last  time  I ever  laughed  at  a lady  for  asking  for  a 
pistol  as  a birthday  present. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  <fe  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

“ I wish  I knew  who  Mrs.  Grundy  really  was,” 
said  Lily,  as  she  rubbed  her  face  with  the  towel 
next  morning. 

“Yes,  so  do  I,”  said  Clover,  brushing  away  at 
her  hair.  “Mamma’s  stories  always  mean  some- 
thing ; and  I’m  almost  sure  I’ve  heard  her  speak  of 
Mrs.  Grundy  before.  I want  to  hear  the  rest^it 
was  very  interesting.” 

“ Yes,  it  was  interesting,”  said  Lily,  in  a rather 
doubtful  tone  of  voice,  “but  I don’t  know  bow — 
mamma  so  often  says  something  disagreeable.” 

“ Mamma  say  any  thing  disagreeable ! ” exclaimed 
Clover,  turning  round  with  wide-open  eyes. 

“ How  you  take  one  up !”  said  Lily.  “ Of  course 
I don’t  mean  mamma  herself,  only  in  her  stories,  you 
know — the  stories  say  it,  if  you  like  that  any  better.” 

“ I like  mamma’s  stories,  ever}'  one,”  said  Clover, 
gravely. 

“Well,  so  do  I,”  said  Lily,  “ only  they  make  me 
feel  queer  sometimes — or  I’m  afraid  they  will,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
do  wish,  Clover — I wish  I knew  how  many  things 
are  really  worth  having.” 

“Why,  a great  many  things,”  said  Clover. 
“There’s  flowers,  and  books,  and  pictures— oh,  I 
couldn’t  liegin  to  count  them  all.” 

“ No,  but  I mean,”  said  Lily,  “ how  many  of  each 
kind — how  much  must  there  be  to  make  it  really 
worth  while  ? You  know  Maria  Jarvis  said  that  so 
few  flowers  weren’t  good  for  much,  or  something 
like  that.  Now  how  many  are  good  for  much  ?” 

“ I don’t  believe  she  knows,”  said  Clover,  with  a 
slightly  disdainful  air. 

“ Well,  but  she  said  her  father  always  wanted  a 
quantity— don’t  you  remember?” 

“I  remember,”  said  Clover.  “And  I guess  it 
wouldn’t  be  much  matter  if  I forgot.” 

“You  always  laugh  at  every  thing  Maria  says,” 
said  Lily,  rather  displeased  at  the  implied  slight  to 
her  friend’s  conversation. 

“ Oh  no,  not  at  every  thing ; only  at  some  things,” 
said  Clover.  “ But  if  you  want  to  know  how  many 
flowers  are  worth  having,  Lily,  W'hy  don’t  you  ask 
papa  ?” 

“ I guess  I will,  ” said  Lily.  “ Wouldn’t  he  laugh !” 

“Then  wait  and  listen,”  said  Clover.  “I  do 
that  sometimes,  and  often  it  almost  seems  as  if  papa 
and  mamma  understood,  and  began  to  talk  of  that 
very  thing  on  purpose.  Wait  and  listen,  if  you 
don’t  know.  I know,”  said  Clover,  with  a happy 
face,  “ I want  every  flower  I can  get,  whether  it’s 
one  or  a hundred.  Oh,  I wonder  how  our  boxes 
look  this  morning.” 

The  boxes  looked  queer— so  the  children  thought ; 
or  rather  it  was  the  panes  of  glass.  Last  night  they 
had  been  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  and  now  each 
one  was  covered  with  fine  drops  of  water,  like  a 
thick  steam,  so  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  little 
flower-pots  within. 

“ It’s  that  tiresome  Malvina,”  said  Lily.  “ She’s 
forever  washing  the  windows,  and  she  hadn’t  eyes 
to  see  that  our  glasses  were  all  clean,  and  so  she’s 
been  washing  them.  We  must  get  mamma  to 
speak  to  her  right  away.  I won’t  have  her  med- 
dling with  my  box  of  plants — ignorant  thing!” 

“ Who  is  an  ignorant  thing  ?”  inquired  Sam,  from 
the  fireside. 

“Malvina.” 

“What  has  Malvina  been  doing?” 

“Why,  she  has  washed  all  our  panes  of  glass,” 
said  Lily;  “here  they  are  dripping  -with  water.” 

“Ah!”  said  Sam. 

“ Yes,  ah!”  said  Lily.  “And,  what’s  more,  she 
must  have  taken  ’em  every  one  off,  for  the  water’s 
all  on  the  inside.  I guess  she  wiped  off  the  top.” 

“ Indeed !”  said  Sam,  with  the  same  provoking 
coolness.  “Ah!” 

Lily  bounded  from  the  window  and  caught  hold 
of  his  book. 

“Sam,  you  sha’n’t  sit  there  and  exasperate  me ! 
Just  come  and  look  for  yourself,  if  you  don’t  choose 
to  believe  other  people.  The  panes  of  glass  are 
just  dripping” 
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“ So  they  are — I see,”  said  Sam,  coming  to  the 
window.  “Ignorance  is  a wonderful  thing !” 

“ It’s  a very  troublesome  thing,”  said  Lily. 

“Very!”  said  Sam. 

“ Lily,”  said  Clover,  who  had  been  studying  her 
brother’s  face,  “ Sam  is  just  laughing  at  us.  He 
means  that  we  are  the  ignorant  people.” 

“ He  don’t  I”  said  Lily.  “ Now,  Sam  ?” 

“There  are  ignorant  people  somewhere,”  said 
Sam,  with  a grave  shake  of  his  head. 

“ Well,  I don’t  want  to  be  one  any  longer,”  said 
Clover. 

“Oh,  maybe  he  washed  ’em  himself!”  cried  lit- 
tle Primrose. 

“Truly  I did  not,”  said  Sam ; “but  I’ll  tell  you 
what  did — the  air  inside  the  boxes.” 

“ The  air !”  said  Lily.  “ Sam,  you’re  a real  hum. 
bug.  The  air  is  just  as  dry  as  a chip.” 

“The  air,”  continued  Sam,  without  heeding  this 
polite  comment,  “ by  means  of  the  heat  which  is  in 
it,  holds  fast  and  hid  away  a certain  amount  of 
moisture;  but  whenever  it  meets  with  somefliing 
much  colder  than  itself,  then  it  gives  up  part  of  its 
heat  and  moisture  too.  Now  the  air  inside  your 
boxes  is  warmer  than  the  glass,  and  so  the  glass 
steals  away  some  of  its  heat.  If  a piece  of  cloth 
were  there  instead,  it  would  take  up  heat  and  moist- 
ure together;  hut  the  glass  can  take  up  only  the 
heat.  Now,  then,  when  the  warm  damp  air  in  the 
box  comes  against  the  cold  panes  of  glass,  some  of 
the  heat  in  the  air  passes  into  the  glass ; but  the 
moisture  which  that  heat  held  fast  in  the  air  is  left 
behind  on  the  surface  of  the  glass — deposited  there 
— it  can  not  go  in.” 

“ Well,  that’s  curious,”  said  Lily.  “ But  I wish 
it  wouldn’t  get  deposited  there— as  you  call  it ; it'll 
go  drop,  dropping  all  over  my  poor  seeds.” 

“ Not  much ; it  may  run  down  the  glass  a little 
to  the  edge  of  the  box.  But  that  is  one  use  of  the 
glass,  Lily;  it  keeps  all  the  moisture  in.” 

“ Where  does  the  moisture  come  from — to  begin 
with  ?”  said  Clover. 

“Why,  from  the  earth  in  the  pots;  and  if  there 
were  no  glass  there  the  earth  would  be  all  dry  in  a 
very  short  time.” 

“Then  we  could  water  it,”  said  Lily. 

“ It  is  a difficult  matter  to  water  the  earth  over 
small  seeds  w'ithout  washing  them  out  of  place. 
By-and-by,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may 
need  a little  water  now  and  then,  but  even  that 
must  be  done  very  carefully.  I’ll  show  you  how 
when  the  time  comes.” 

“Well,”  said  Prim,  “I  guessMaria  Jarvis  would 
think  a few  flowers  were  something  to  take  care  of, 
any  way.  But  she  says  all  her  father  cares  about 
is  quantity — quantity !” 

“I  dare  say.  Well,  he  has  a quantity  of— al- 
most every  thing,”  said  Sam,  pausing  a little  to 
consider  his  words. 

“ Of  course,  our  boxes  and  things  looked  very 
mean  to  her,”  said  Lily. 

“Mean,  did  they?”  said  Sam.  “She  is  a wise 
young  lady.  How  should  you  like  to  know  some- 
body who  never  had  but  one  thing  at  a time  in  her 
life,  and  hardly  ever  even  heard  of  a quantity?" 

“ One  flower,  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Clover. 

“One  any  thing.  She  would  think  your  boxer 
a whole  green-house.” 

“ Would  she  ?”  said  Lily,  her  spirits  rising  at  the 
idea  of  such  a different  view  of  things.  “ I think  1 
should  like  to  see  her  very  much.” 

“Well,  some  time  you  shall,”  said  Sam;  “but 
just  now  it  is  needful  to  go  to  breakfast.” 

It  seemed  as  if  Clover’s  w'ords  were  to  come  true 
that  morning,  for  Mr.  May  came  in  to  breakfast 
bringing  a single  half-blown  La  Marque  rose  in  his. 
hand. 

4 1 There,”  he  said  to  his  wife ; “ so  much  I got  for 
you  in  my  early  ride,  and  only  so  much.” 

“Only!”  said  Mrs.  May,  as  she  took  the  exqui- 
site flower  and  gazed  at  it. 

“Ay,  ‘only;’  I thought  it  was  not  much — com- 
pared with  the  store  from  which  it  came.  But  ‘a 
little  that  a righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the 
riches  of  many  wicked ;’  so  yon  can  comfort  your- 
self with  that.  We’ll  have  La  Marques  of  our  own, 

I hope,  another  year.” 

“Papa,”  said  Lily,  “how  much  is  a little?” 

“ A sapient  question !”  said  her  father,  laughing. 
“A  little  is — not  a great  deal !” 

“But  you  said  it  was  better  than  a great  deal, 
papa.” 

“Ah,  but  you  must  mark  my  conditions.  A li  t- 
tle  may  be  WTapped  up  in  something  very  sweet, 
and  a great  deal  in  something  very  bitter.  Ask 
mamma — she  knows  all  about  it.” 

“But  how  much  is  worth  having,  papa?”  per- 
sisted Lily. 

“As  much  as  you  can  get,  / think,”  said  Mr. 
May ; “ your  mother  thinks  differently.” 

“No,  I think  just  that,”  said  Mrs.  May,  “only 
w ith  the  conditions  you  are  so  fond  of.  So  much 
as  is  received  in  the  love  of  God,  and  used  in  the 
fear  of  God — all  that  is  precious  and  worth  hav- 
ing.” 

“Mamma,  that  don’t  mean  our  flowers?”  said 
Primrose.  “Lily  was  thinking  of  flowers.” 

“ It  means  every  thing,  of  every  sort.” 

“Flowers!”  said  Mr.  May.  “ And  so  Lily’s  ideas 
are  enlarging?  I thought  so.  She  wants  more 
ground  to  dig.  She’s  such  an  enterprising  child, 
this  Lily,  and  digs  so  fast !” 

Lily  blushed  and  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
Prim  took  up  the  word  in  her  grave  way. 

“ Mamma,  I don’t  know  how  to  do  it.” 

“ What,  love  ?” 

“What  you  said — with  my  flowers,”  said  Prim, 
folding  her  childish  hands  and  looking  deep  into 
the  question.  44  I don’t  know  how  to  take  ’em  lior 
use  ’em.”  The  mother  looked  at  her. 

“Take  them,  as  formed  by  the  land's  power  and 
wisdom  and  love,  for  His  glory  and  our  joy,”  she 
said.  “Then  use  them,  as  given  by  His  kindness 
to  His  little  child  for  her  pleasure  and  for  His  serv- 
ice.” 

“ Use  them — my  flowers?”  said  Prim. 

“Yes,”  said  her  mother,  “all  for  God,  since  all 
is  from  Him.  One  day  He  will  ask  even  what  we 
have  done  with  our  flowers.” 

Original  from 
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“ Burnett’s  reputation  is  a sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  his  preparations.” — Burnett’s 
Standard  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Cocoaine  for  the 
Hair,  &c. — Boston  Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 


Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Music,  and  Painting. 
Lewis's  Gvmnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Kev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Pbincipal. 

Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  JV.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SOLDIERS. 

A bill  has  passed  giving  additional  bounty  to  soldiers  who 
served  their  term  of  enlistment,  or  were  discharged  for 
wounds,  or  to  their  heirs.  Also,  pension  for  iuvaluhs  and 
widows  having  children.  Circular  with  law  sent.  L. 
BKOWN  & CO.,  1 Park  Place,  New  York. 


IFrom  the  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  aliUcted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoou- 
ful  doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eff  cted.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streaked 
with  blood,  irhe  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
18155, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  XV.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  III, 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnat  i,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


Take  Time  by  the  Forelock. 

The  miasma  which  generates  epidemic  fevera  is  now 
rising  in  clouds  under  the  blazing  beams  of  the  dog-day 
sun.  Eveiy  living  body,  as  well  as  refuse  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  emits  unwholesome  vapors,  and  in 
crowded  cities  and  the  dense  assemblages  which  business 
and  pleasure  call  together  the  elements  of  disease  are 
evolved;  The  pressure  upon  every  vital  organ  is  never 
so  great  as  in  the  second  and  third  months  of  summer, 
and  common-sense  teaches  us  that  these  organs  require  to 
be  reinforced  to  meet  it. 

We  hold  our  lives,  so  to  speak,  on  a repairing  lease, 
and  this  is  the  season  when  the  process  of  dilapidation  is 
most  rapid,  and  repairs  are  most  required.  Therefore 
build  up,  prop,  and  sustain  the  powers  of  nature  with 
that  mighty  vegetable  recuperant,  HOSTETTER’S  BIT- 
TERS. He  who  takes  it  may  be  said  to  clothe  himself  in 
sanitary  mail,  against  which  epidemic  disease  will  hurl  its 
poisoned  shafts  in  vain.  This  is  no  gratuitous  assertion, 
but  a great  medical  fact,  attested  by  twelve  years’  expe- 
rience in  every  climate  of  the  habitable  globe.  Extremes 
of  temperature  always  disturb  the  functions  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  the  skin.  It  is  through 
these  that  the  most  dangerous  maladies  assail  us.  Tone 
them  in  advance  with  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS,  and 
defy  heat  and  malaria. 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

IliiRDY  MLBS, 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1860,  AND 

FLORAL  GUIDE, 

Is  now  published.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  best 
HyaO  nthi},  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  etc.,  with  full 
descriptions,  and  plain  and  full  directions  for  Planting, 
Culture,  Prices,  etc.  Illu  trated  with  numerous  fine  en- 
graving , and  a beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  Single  and 
Docbl,  Tulip  and  Scilla.  My  importation  from  the 
best  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland  is  this  season  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  I flatter  myself  the  finest  lot  of  Bulbs 
ever  brought  to  this  country. 

This  Catalogue  and  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  my  customers,  and  1 will  forward  it  to  every  one  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  To  all  others  1 charge  ten  cents  per  copy, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Postage  prepaid  to  all.  All 
lovers  of  flowers  who  design  to  plant  Bulbs  this  fall  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  obtain  my  Catalogue. 

Aduress  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-AGENTS.  $160  to  $250  per  Month  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  eveiy  where,  to  introduce  the 
Common  Sense  family  Sewing  Machine,  enlarged,  im- 
proved, and  perfected.  It  will  hem,  fell,  stitch,  bind, 
braid,  i n era  >roi  ler  beautifully,  and  is  fully  warranted 
f ir  ftv  > j ear,  . Price  ouiy  $20.  We  pay  the  above  wages 
or  a commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  C ,il  on  or  address  H.  II.  REGISTER  & CO.,  6S 
Broadway,  room  No.  3 AU  letters  answered  promptly, 
with  circulars  aud  terms. 


Lcrgo  Profits 

Can  he  made  in  the  PTENCH.  BUSINESS.  Tools  and 
8tock  f urn, shed  l,y  Ji.  J.  METCALF  & SON,  101  Union 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  price-list. 

" ssmoval! 

Ampr?!??n  Lead  Pencil  Company, 

NEW  YORK, 
have  removed  to 

No.  Street,  New  York. 

Factory  Hudson  City,  N.  J. 


IP.  UoH  and  Silver  Watches,  $10. 

We  are  retailing  wat  cites  at  wholesale  rates.  Eveiy  one 
■ n obtain  a valuable  and  correct  timekeeper,  patent  lever 
tu  ivement  and  coin  silver  hunting-cases,  by  sending  us 
$ i 5 Oh.  Send  stamp  for  list.  HASKINS  A CO.,  80  Beek- 
m.tn  Street,  New  York. 

Digitized  by 


THE 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Hare  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

fOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  be?t,$l  25  "9  R>. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,$1  10;  best,  $1  25 19  lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  *1  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $110;  best,  $1  25  19  lb. 

OOLONG,  7 he.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1251915. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best  $1  20 19  lb. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  np  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1866. 


Inflamed  Eyes,  Lids  and  Styes, 

FROM  1 TO  6 DAYS,  AND  ALSO 

PREVENT  AND  CURE  STYES, 

FROM  1 TO  5 HOURS,  OR 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

This  Medical  Ointment  has  been  discovered  by  the  Phy- 
sicians in  the  East,  and  used  with  certain  success  for  curing 
Egyptian  Inflamed  Eyes  and  Lids,  which  have  so  long  baf- 
fled the  best  physicians  in  the  world.  The  most  eminent 
Oculists,  Physicians,  and  Divines  recommend  its  use, 
while  we  exhibit  1000  certificates  of  cures  at  our  office. 

This  Ointment  is  manufactured  from  the  best  aud  high- 
est-priced imported  and  domestic  drugs  in  the  market,  and 
is  offered  to  the  public  for  $3  per  bottle,  sent  free  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  money.  Address  Dr.  J.  .STEPHENS  & CO., 
(P.  O.  Box  026,)  New  York. 

For  Pale  at  Rushton’s  Family  Drug  Store,  No.  10  Astor 
House,  corner  of  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 

Where  is  the  Physician  who  will  guarantee  a cure  for  $3? 

RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT. 

Old  Eyes  Made  New. 

SPECTACLES  RENDERED  USELESS. 

DIMNESS  OP  VISION,  BLURRING, 
Weak,  Watery,  and  Overworked  Eyes. 

CURE  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

Patent  Cornea  Restorers, 

Ob  RESTORERS  of  tub  EYESIGHT. 

Write  for  a Circular.— Mailed  Free. 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  CURED 

BY  TIIB 

Patent  Myopia,  or  Cornea  Flatteners. 

ONLY  KNOWN  REMEDY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
PROVED  A GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Write  for  a Circular.— Mailed  Free. 

Address  Dr.  J.  STEPHENS  & CO., 

(I*.  O.  Box  926,)  New  York. 

For  sale  at  Rushton’s  Family  Drug  Store,  No.  10  Astor 
House,  corner  of  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  are  now  wanted 
to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  in  the  ( nited  States  for 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Edited  by  Ai.van  Bond,  D.D., 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  $300  per  month,  and  say  “ they  never 
knew  a book  to  sell  so  well.”  For  further  information  ap- 
ply immediately  to  the  publisher, 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


iiHcoeSfg  Formas 

Flusters 


] THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHER^  New  York. 

E5P  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  pt  paid , to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION.  By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Hen  by 

M.  Alden.  Part  I. : From  the  Beginning  of  the  Con- 
spiracy to  tlie  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations. 
[7Vit'«  volume  consists  of  nearly  400  pages  in  large  folio, 
each  equivalent  to  six  octavo  pages ; the  volume  thus 
contains  as  much  matter  as  five  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
umes..]  Price  $6  00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges. 

Libeeal  Terms  to  Agents. 

INSIDE:  A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By  George 
F.  Haerington.  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Nabt. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  26. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 
A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
Moens.  With  a Map  and  several  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  76. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Author  of  “ Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With  about 
140  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Peabson, 
from  Original  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A. 
Smith,  under  the  Au  thor’s  Superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $4  50;  Half  Morocco,  $6  75. 

LAND  AT  LAST.  A Novel  in  Three  Books.  By  Ed- 
mund  Yates,  Author  of  “ Kissing  the  Rod,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

AXDERSONVILLE  PRISON.  A Narrative  of  Anderson- 
ville,  drawn  from  the  Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of 
Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argument  of  Col. 

N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spen- 
ces. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

PlIEMIE  KELLER.  A Novel.  By  F.  G.  Tbaffobd, 
Author  of  “ Maxwell  Drewitt,”  ” The  Race  for  Wealth,” 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

NAPOLEON’S  CAESAR.  The  nistory  of  Julius  Ccesar. 
By  His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Su- 
perfine Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  50. 

An  Atlas  containing  the  Maps  to  Vol.  II.  is  now 
ready.  Price  $1  50,  net. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “ Half  a Million  of  Money,”  “ The 
Ladder  of  Life,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  By  Colonel  Harry 
Gilmor.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

ARMADALE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author 
of  “ No  Name,”  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  Paper,  $1  60;  Cloth,  $2  00. 

GEN.  MAROY’S  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER. 
Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border:  Comprising 
Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains;  Ex- 
plorations of  New  Territory ; a Trip  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  Winter;  Descriptions  of  the  Habits 
ot  different  Animals  found  iu  the  West,  and  the  Meth- 
ods of  Hunting  them  ; with  Incidents  in  the  Lite  of  dif- 
ferent Frontier  Men,  &c.  By  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
R.  B.  Makoy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  “The  Prairie  Travel- 
er.” With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Boveled 
Edges,  $3  00. 

SANS  MERCI;  or,  Kestrel  j and  Falcons.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,”  “ Sword  and 
Gown,”  “ Maurice  Dering,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A Novel.  By  Victor 
Hugo,  Author  of  “Les  Miserables.”  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents. 


Lame  Back. 

Brandbeth  House,  New  Yoek,  Nov.  23, 1859. 

T.  Allcock  & Co. — Gentlemen : 1 lately  suffered  se- 
verely from  a weakness  in  my  back.  Having  heard  your 
Plasters  much  recommended  in  cases  of  this  kiud,  I pro- 
cured one,  and  the  result  was  all  that  I could  desire.  A 
single  Plaster  cured  me  in  a week. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  G.  Briggs, 

Proprietor  of  the  Brandretli  House. 

Cure  of  Crick  in  the  Back,  and  Lumbago. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 1862. 

Messrs.  Ai.loock  & Co. : Please  send  me  a dollar’s 
worth  of  your  plasters.  They  have  cured  me  of  a crick  in 
my  back,  which  has  troubled  me  for  some  time,  and  now 
my  father  is  going  to  try  them  for  difficulty  about  his 
heart.  L.  H.  Sherwood. 

Dr.  Green,  No.  863  Broadway,  New  York,  informs  ns  he 
sold,  on  Monday,  J une  22.  1862,  two  plasters  to  a young 
woman  suffering  very  severely  from  lumbago.  On  Thurs- 
day she  called  to  get  two  more  for  a friend,  and  then 
stated  how  the  two  she  had  purchased  on  Monday  had  re- 
lieved her  immediately  after  putting  them  on,  and  cubed 
iieb  in  two  days  of  a most  distressing  pain  in  her  back 
and  loins. 

Principal  Office,  294  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


PICKPOCKETS  DEFIED. 

DEMORBSTS  INFALLIBLE  WATCH  GUARD,  a 
beautiful  ornament,  witli  perfect  security  and  great  con- 
venience. Price  25  and  50  cents  each.  Sold  at  all  the 
jewelry  and  fancy  stores.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted  at  $3  to  $5  a Day. 

The  article  invaluable.  Sella  fast.  Families  buy  three  to 
tnx  times  more  the  second  time.  Rare  inducements  offer- 
ed canvassers.  Address,  witli  stamp,  A.  A.  CONSTAN- 
TINE & CO.,  59  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company’, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS. 


If  you  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  receive  cir- 
cular siiowing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamonte'b  Corrolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taciies  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  <fc  CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


First  Premium  aud  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
jlftiy  13,1862;  Improvement  patented  June.  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
i>ouni.R  or  binole  thread  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  bhibe,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


10(1,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o„ 

Wort h $500,000 1 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO..  2()8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

£150,000,000  STERLING, 

In  Money  and  Estates,  remain  unclaimed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  ns  far  back  ns  1600.  Fee 
to  search  for  any  name,  $2  00  in  U.  S.  Fluids.  All  let- 
ters must  be  prepaid.  GUN  & CO.,  Unclaimed  Money  aud 
Estates  Registry,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road , London,  England. 

“ How  ’tis  Done.’'  Whiskers  in  6 w'ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  1 OO  great 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Hinsdale, N.H. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Desideratum  Holder  for 
fastening  neckties,  looping  up  dress  skirts,  &C.,  &c. 
Our  Agents,  male  and  female,  make  $5  to  $10  per  day.  Cir- 
cular sent  on  receiptof  stamp.  Bell  & Co. , Springfield,  M ass. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowed,  Mass. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  No. 
49  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1866. 

„ Contents  : 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR— 
(Third  Paper.) 

Illustrations.— Amenities — The  Drum  Ecclesias- 
tic— A Compromise  between  Duty  and  Laziness. — 
Topographical  Camp  at  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain.— To- 
pographical Headquarters,  near  liyattstown,  Mary- 
land  Masked  Battery, Ed  ward’s  Ferry. — Topograph- 

ical Camp,  Darnestown. — Batteiy  at  Edward's  Fer- 
ry.—Adam  the  Minstrel— View  from  Headquarters, 
Darnestown. 

A MAN’S  A MAN  FOR  A’  THAT. 

ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDEK. 

Illustrations.— Keep  Away  1— Comanche  Lodges. 

—The  Ranchero  and  the  Comanches Origin  of  the 

Tonkawas — Head  of  Ke-clie-a-qui-ho-no Crossing 

the  Rocky  Mountains  iu  Winter.— Arrival  near  Fort 
Massachusetts. — Stampede  of  Horses  aud  Mules. — 
The  Grizzly. — Jim  Baker's  Fight. 

MIDSUMMER. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC0IEN— XIII.  TEXAS 
LOST  AND  WON. 

Illustrations—1 Texas  Rangers Capture  of  the 

Royal  Yacht — Massacre  of  Fugitives.— Capture  of 
the  Harriet  Lane Homer  C.  Blake. 

ABSALOM  MATHER 

TWO  CAN  PLAY  AT  THAT  GAME. 

A RESULT  OF  THE  “ LAMBETH  CASUAL” 

A MAY-BASKET. 

WILMINGTON  DURING  THE  BLOCKADE. 

MY  CROSS. 

ST.  MARK’S  EVE. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

JONES’S  METEMPSYCHOSES. 

JACK  AND  HIS  MOTHER 

OUR  VEGETABLES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER 


TERMS.  « 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $2t)  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harpeb's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page .’ 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  Une  for  a less  sp^ee.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00  ^ 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 100* 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  oo.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  oi  the  i ailed 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

. . HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Published. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 

POMADE 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


\PER CENT  SAVED 
By  Usings 


| Make  Your  Own  Soap 
'Percent  Saved  By.  . 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument  for  the 
radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, <fcc.,  with- 
out an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  n permanent  cure.  Send 
f»r  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  general- 
ly. Discount  to  Dealers.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  .+3. 
.).  B.  ltomaine,  Prop’r,  575  B’way,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MERWIN  &.  BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

eT”1'1 


Jk« — -wssHKr-3-  — vary- 

SC.  * .5^5/  ing  from  one  ,lalf  ounce  each 
to  120  to  the  pound.  Jlate- 
7 V' rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metnllic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  ( :opper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

26 2 BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


GREAT  SHOW  OF  CHIGNONS. 

A Hint  for  a Hairdressers’  Society. 


Robmscm  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York. 

(Two  Doors  ffum  Wall.) 


Bounties  and  Pensions,  $100. 

New  laws  have  been  passed  giving  increased  pensions 
to  Boldier*  who  have  lost  limbs  or  the  total  use  of  same, 
and  to  widows  and  orphan?,  and  a new  law  giving  $50 
and  $100  more  bounty  to  soldiers  and  the  relatives  of  de- 
ceased soldiers.  To  got  the  above,  send  or  apply  in  per- 
son to  CHARLES  N l-.T  TLETON,  No.  11!  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Above  laws  for  sale  at  25  cents. 


BOKER’S  BITTERS, 

For  sale  by  all  prominent  Grocers,  Wine-Merchants,  and 
Druggists,  and  wholesale  only  by  L.  FUNKE,  JR.,  Sole 
Agent,  No.  66  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


To  All  who  Want  to  Know, 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  how  to  restore.  your 
flight,  and  give  up  spectacles,  wit  hout  the  aid  of  Doctor  or 
Medicine,  address  Du.  E.  B.  Foote,  1130  Broadway,  New 
York.  Pamphlets  Bent  free. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dr  easing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  how  uncomfortable 

trusses  may  be  thrown  aside,  and  comfort  and  cure  oh- 
t-iineil  tig  the  ru  itured , address  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  1130 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork.  Pamphlet  mailed  free. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  valuable  information, 

mi’ed  to  the  r-.mri  d,  address  Du.  E B.  Foote,  1130 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork.  Pamphlet  scut  free. 


American  Steel  Shirt  Collars,  manufactured 
n scientific  pri  oiplee,  do  not  chafe  or  irritate  lufiti  te- 
r sup.  rior  to  *•  Paper”  or  the  “ Linen  < lollar.”  Neil  her 
in  approach  the  “ S;  ow-Wh  ten  ss”  of  these  “ noveltLe,” 
ashed  in  a mom  nt  Sent  by  mail,  $1. 

BILLON  & FOGGAN,  Nassau  St., New  York. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  mo3t  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  purchase  the 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC.  KUI  Fl.E.  .,11  oilier  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Com  pan  v. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  r-treet.  New  Y'ork. 


Till-.  LEV.  ISAAC  ATKIN,  Pastor  of  the  Beaver  Street 
Methodist  Church,  in  Alleghany,  P.i.,  states  that  he 
has  bee  t pe  mam  ntiy  cured  of  Dyspe|isia,  after  Fifteen 
Years’  sutfcii  ig.  I.y  the  use  of  l OL’S  DYSPEPSIA 
CURE.  This  is  but  one  of  a thousand  who  have  had  the 
same  experience. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


JlH  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service.  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  Ilnuse-breaking  and  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Hank,  nnd  office  should  have  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  nnd  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


TOR  THE 


SENSIBLE!  CAUTIOUS!! 

I had  my  medicine  put  up  in  one  of  StoeckiT 
Graduated  Vials,  and  now  have  a cheau  and  relia 
uate  measure  at  home.  A word  to  the  wise,  etc. 
ERTY  BROTHERS,  Agents,  New  York. 


Grover’s  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Postponed  until  Thursday  Evening, 
October  11, 1866. 

300,000  Tickets,  at  $1  each.  75,000  Presents,  valued  at  $250,000,  consisting  of  Fine 
Residences,  Lots,  Pianos,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  See.,  &c. 

A CARD A large  number  of  the  tickets  remaining  unsold,  it  will  he  necessary  to  POSTPONE  THE  DRAWING 

until  Thursday  the  11th  ol  October,  1866,  nt  which  time  it  will  positively  oc  ur. 

The  ninny  sain  iling  schemes  that  have  been  presented  to  the  public  during  the  last  few  months  somewhat  delayed 
our  sales  until  we  were  aide  to  satisfy  the  people  throughout  the  country  that  this  enterprise  was  genui  e,  and  solely 
for  cltai  itable  pu  poses.  The  Directors  are  confident  of  the  rale  of  every  ticket,  and  have  allotted  sufficient  time  to 
gu  rantee  the  sales  without  any  fur.  her  pos  ponement. 

Postmast  rs,  Booksellers,  &c.,  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents,  and  tickets  will  he  supplied  upon  application;  but 
no  commission  will  be  allowed. 

Major  H.  A.  HALL  (President  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Union),  Colonel  CHARLES  CAPEHART,  Major  M.  II. 

ALBi.liGEK,  VYlLLIAil  S.  MORSE,  Managing  Dibbotous. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 
^ needs  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,durability,  power,  and  safe- 
ty in  carrying  is  light  (14 oz.),  small 
(only  i in.),  with  larger  » oiailie  vat.r-prnof  e rtridge 
(3-MOO  ball)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same  size  and 
weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICKCoX,  73 
lfeekman  street,  New  York. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
MANUFACTURED  1IY  TUB 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

f PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  mnde  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  nre 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  nre  uueqnaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire.  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
in  our  own  and  several  other  countries,  and  c in  now  be 
supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  illustrated  price-lists,  printed  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
Biscuit  or  any  kind  "f  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“ Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  re- 
quired when  sweet  milk  is  used.  Nos.  64  to  74  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  Y'ork. 


All  orders  must  he  addressed,  with  stamps  enclosed,  to 

WILLIAM  S.  MORSE,  Secretary,  Lock  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 

Major-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.S.A.:  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  M.O.,  Ohio;  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  M.( 
Wis  ; Gen.  Joint  II.  Kctcham,  M.C.,  N.  Y.;  Gen.  Janies  G.  Blunt,  Kansas;  Gen.  N.  G.  Hedrick,  Iowa;  Gen. 
C.  McCnllum,  D.  O. ; Gen.  O.  V.  Duvton,  N.  Y.  ; Hon.  Thos.  W.  Ferry,  M.C.,  Mich.;  Hon.  George  Lawrence,  M.< 
Penn. ; D.  C.  I- ornev,  Esq.,  D.  C. ; Major  J.  F.  Doughty  N.  Y'. ; Hon.  Henry  C.  Peming,  M.C.,  Conn. ; Hon.  Fb 
C Ingersull,  M.C..  111.;  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  M.G.,  Penn. ; Hon.  T.  G.  Bergen, M C.,  N.Y. ; Hon.  Henry  Wilsc 
U.S.-. ; Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.S.S. ; lion.  B.  F.  Wade,  U.S.S  ; Hon.  Kelian  V.  Whaley,  M.C.,  West  Va. ; Hon.  Wi 
1).  Kelley,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  A.  11.  Laflin,  M.C.,N.  Y.  ; Hon.  Leonard  Myeiv,  M.C.,  Penn. ; lion.  William  A.  Ne 
ell,  M.C.,N.  J. ; lion.  George  W.  Julian,  M.C.,  Ind.;  Hon.  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  M.C.,  Penn;  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell.  M.t 
Iowa;  Major  G.  M.  Van  Bnren,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  I :.  B.  Ilnyes.  M.C.,  Ohio;  Hun.  8.  T.  Holmes,  M C., N.  Y. ; Hon.  G. 
Latham,  M.C.,  West  Va. ; lion.  Janies  A.  -Marvin,  M.C..N.Y  ; Hou.  Thomas  T.  Davis,  M.C.,  N.  Y. 

Address  all  orders  to  DUNCAN,  NAVARO,  & CO.,  Bankers,  General  Agents,  No.  5 Bowling  Green,  New  Y'ork. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Published: 


FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL, 


BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


ZW~  Harper  & Brothers  u-ill  send  “ Felix  Holt"  by 
mail , postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slates,  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 


Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Europe. 

ARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EUROPE  AND 

- THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and’ Great  Ilritain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map  corrected  up  to  July,  1865, 
and  a Map  embracing  Colored  Routes  ot  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W.  Iem- 
broke  Fetkidge.  Fifth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Lcuthcr,  Focket-Book  Form,  $7  GO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

sent  by  Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slate*,  on  receipt  of  $7  50. 


USING  B.  T.  BABB  ITT  8 PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  doa- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  mark,  t.  I’uf  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound, • i pounds. 3 pounds,  C pounds,  and  It  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  bard 
and  soft  Ponp.  One  pound  will  mike  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  Is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  mark  t. 

B.  T.  BAUBI I T,  04,  05.  66,  07,  68,  CD,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS 

Published  dy  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  N.  \T. 

Adam  Bede 12mo  $1  5) 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 12mo  1 ft) 

* “ 8vo,  Paper  75 

Sites  Mamcr 12mo  1 50 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life Svo,  Paper  75 

Romola.  Illustrations 8vo,  Cloth  8 00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HAUNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


Digitized  by 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
S4.00  FER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 


PICTURES  OF  TEE  SOUTH-MAGNOLIA  GLOVE,  ON  THE  SHELL  ROAD  AT  MOBILE,  ALABAMA—Skexcueu  by  ocb  Siecial  Artist,  A.  ILTVato.— [See  Page  5Q6.]  ' 


Original  from 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  September  8,  1866. 


THE  TRUE  ISSUE. 

A FRIEND  writes  as  follows : “ My  views  of 
the  riot  itself  in  New  Orleans  do  not  differ 
from  yours.  There  is  no  apology  for  the  action 
of  the  citizens  and  police.  But  I believe  that  the 
persistence  of  Radical  politicians  in  the  North 
in  holding  fast  to  the  issue  of  1860-61  instead 
of  that  of  1865-66,  and  in  continuing  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  past  (which  ought  now  tcf  be 
buried)  has  tended  to  keep  alive  in  the  seces- 
sionists their  prejudices  and  animosities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  in  the  South  is 
far  worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  J ohnson’s 
conciliatory  policy  had  been  carried  out  with- 
out interruption.” 

If  our  friend  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Radical  politicians,  or  the  Union  party — for  the 
action  of  Congress  is  undoubtedly  sustained  by 
the  numerical  strength  and  most  vital  convic- 
tion of  the  party — are  still  clinging  to  old  is- 
sues, their  doom  is  sealed  and  it  ought  to  be. 
But  what  was  the  issue  left  by  the  war?  Was 
it  not  that  the  fair  and  legitimate  results  of  the 
war  should  be  secured?  This  was,  and  is,  to 
be  done  certainly  in  no  hostile  and  offensive 
spirit,  but  it  was  to  be  firmly  and  surely  done. 
And  what  were  those  results  ? Were  they  not, 
since  the  war  had  left  no  slaves,  the  civil  equal- 
ity of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
equable  adjustment  of  the  basis  of  national  rep- 
resentation which  the  measures  of  the  war  had 
deranged  so  as  to  leave  it  unjust  to  the  loyal 
States  ? If  these  were  not  the  legitimate  is- 
sues, what  were  ? And  if  these  could  not  be 
urged  .upon  the  late  insurgent  States,  what 
could  be  ? If  we  could  do  any  thing,  could  we 
not  do  this,  and  if  we  could  do  nothing,  was 
not  the  President’s  action  wholly  unwarranted 
and  censurable  ? 

When  the  rebel  armies  surrendered,  the  ex- 
act status  of  the  rebel  States  in  1860  was  either 
restored  in  every  particular,  or  it  could  be  re- 
stored only  by  an  authority  external  to  them. 
If  by  the  fact  of  surrender  of  arms  those  States 
instantly  resumed  every  right  they  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed,  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
was  that  of  internal  reorganization  at  their 
pleasure.  But  this  was  not  allowed  by  the 
President  nor  by  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
nor  could  it  be.  The  country  would  have  been 
imperiled  upon  a theory,  “a  pernicious  ab- 
straction. ” The  saving  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  have  been  sacrificed  to  an  apparent 
letter.  The  situation  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary exigencies  which  seldom  occur  in  the 
history  of  nations,  but  when  they  do  arise  are 
to  be  met  and  directed  by  that  instinctive  wis- 
dom called  common  sense  acting  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  The  President  so  acted, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  country.  He 
acted  without  consulting  Congress,  but  with  the 
express  assurance  upon  his  part  that  his  action 
was  an  experiment  the  results  of  which  were  to 
be  estimated  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  na- 
tion in  Congress. 

The  principle  was  thus  established  as  the 
basis  of  reconstruction,  that  the  late  rebel  States 
were  not  restored  to  their  old  relation  in  the 
Union  by  the  fact  of  surrender,  but  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  conditions  imposed  by  the  National 
Government.  In  other  words,  the  resumption 
of  equal  constitutional  rights  was  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  national  will.  This  was  the  Pres- 
ident’s own  principle ; and  the  only  remaining 
question  was,  what  the  national  will  should  re- 
quire. At  that  point  the  President  and  Con- 
gress parted.  Foreseeing  the  difference  and 
the  consequent  distraction,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  other  vehement  orators  foolish- 
ly shot  bitter  gibes  at  the  President,  who  re- 
torted by  fierce  accusations  which  were  simply 
outbursts  of  illogical  folly.  If  Mr.  Sumner 
were  a traitor,  so  was  the  President.  If  Mr. 
Stevens  were  a rebel,  so  was  the  President. 
If  Congress  were  revolutionary,  the  President 
was  not  less  so.  For  the  difference  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  despite  his  as- 
sumptions and  asseverations,  was  not  a consti- 
tutional difference.  It  was  merely  one  of  ex- 
pediency. Both  held  that  conditions  might  be 
imposed.  The  difference  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  his  were  sufficient,  while  Con- 
gress thought  that  to  make  them  effective  some- 
thing more  must  be  added. 

If,  therefore,  the  Congressional  policy  is  less 
conciliatory  than  the  Presidential  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  President  ivas  willing  to  leave  the 
civil  rights  of  the  loyal  colored  population  of 
the  insurgent  States  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lately  disloyal  white  population,  while  Congress 
was  not.  And  again  the  President  was  willing 
to  allow  the  late  rebel  States  a gain  of  twelve 
representatives  in  Congress,  while  Congress 
was  not  willing.  Of  course  we  arc  not  so  fool- 
ish as  to  urge  that  because  we  had  the  clear  and 
conceded  right  to  require  equal  civil  rights  and 
the  adjustment  of  representation  they  should, 
for  that  reason  only,  be  required.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  right  exists ; it  must  be  also 
expedient  and  necessary  that  the  right  be  ex- 
ercised, and  these  conditions  should  be  de- 
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manded  because  they  are  essential  to  peaceful 
reunion.  Now  these,  it  seems  to  us,  were  the 
fair  and  legitimate  results  which  the  war  had 
given  the  Government — not  merely  the  sup- 
pression of  an  armed  rebellion,  but  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  political  relations  which  the  war 
had  essentially  and  unjustly  to  the  loyal  States 
deranged.  These  surely  are  not  the  issues  of 
1860-61,  but  of  the  autumn  of  1866. 

We  suspect  that  it  is  really  not  with  the 
policy  of  the  Union  party,  but  with  the  rhetoric 
and  arguments  by  which  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported, that  our  friend  quarrels.  He  reads  of 
slavery  and  slaveholders,  and  rebels  and  trea- 
son, when,  as  he  would  say,  they  are  words  of 
the  past,  and  needlessly  exasperating.  Party 
rhetoric  of  any  side  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
defend.  We  have  certainly  not  spared  in  these 
columns  what  we  have  considered  the  rhetoric- 
al excesses  and  follies  of  our  friends.  But 
these  words  are  used  to  express  a certain  spirit 
and  tendency  in  our  politics  which  are  perfect- 
ly well  understood.  No  one,  we  are  very  sure, 
knows  better  than  our  correspondent  that  con- 
victions and  systems,  which  are  deep  and  strong 
enough  to  be  defended  by  such  a wrar  as  we 
have  seen,  are  not  destroyed  because  the  war 
is  unsuccessful.  They  change  their  form  and 
renew  their  activity,  and  are  outworn  only  by 
steady  opposition  and  the  long  lapse  of  time. 
The  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  caste  and  of 
equal  rights  in  this  country  is  not  at  an  end 
because  chattel  slavery  is  abolished.  The 
States  in  which  the  feeling  of  caste  is  strongest 
will  resume  their  relations  in  the  Union,  and 
the  contest  will  continue.  But  is  it  unfair,  un- 
manly, unconciliatory,  to  ask  that  no  unjust  ad- 
vantage shall  be  conceded  to  them  while  it  is 
yet  possible  to  withhold  it  ? It  suits  the  pur- 
pose of  the  partisans  of  the  vital  injustice  which 
has  disfigured  our  history  and  disgraced  our 
national  name  to  accuse  the  Union  party  of 
vindictiveness,  of  a lack  of  Christian  charity, 
of  a wish  to  degrade  and  humiliate  brethren, 
of  cherishing  old  quarrels,  and  of  a revolution- 
ary exclusion  from  Congress  of  States  equal 
under  the  Constitution.  This  also  is  mere 
rhetorical  fury.  To  ask  of  States  which  have 
renounced  by  war  their  constitutional  fidelity  to 
the  Union,  and  which,  by  common  consent,  are 
to  resume  them  only  upon  fair  conditions,  that 
the  equal  civil  rights  of  all  United  States  cit- 
izens shall  be  maintained,  and  that  the  Consti- 
tutional basis  of  representation  shall  not  bo 
prejudicial  to  States  that  have  been  always 
faithful,  is  not  vindictive,  nor  uncharitable,  nor 
degrading,  nor  humiliating,  nor  revolutionary, 
nor  even  extravagant.  It  is  reasonable  and 
generous. 


“SATRAPS  AND  DEPENDENTS.” 

The  loudest  asseveration  of  virtue  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  proof  of  its  existence.  The  Pres- 
ident loses  no  chance  of  telling  us  how  much 
power  he  has  refused,  and  how  bitterly  bent 
upon  despotism  Congress  is.  This  at  least  is 
amusing  from  a chief  magistrate  who  has  not 
only  assumed  to  settle  every  question  without 
consulting  the  people,  but  sneers  at  their  rep- 
resentatives as  a body  “assuming  to  be  Con- 
gress.” Yet,  not  content  with  abolishing  Con- 
gress, the  President  evidently  considers  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  Government  his  personal 
agents ; and  by  way  of  illustrating  his  self-de- 
nial and  abhorrence  of  power  he  actually  an- 
nounces that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  Civil 
Rights  bills,  he  might  have  proclaimed  himself 
Dictator ! Certainly,  any  man  can  be  a peijurer 
if  he  chooses,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a man 
who  prides  himself  upon  not  being  one  ? The 
President  knows,  as  well  as  every  body  else, 
that  the  office-holders  and  “the  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  appropriation”  would  not  have 
availed  his  Dictatorship  a single  day,  and  he 
knows  perfectly  well,  and  every  body  knows 
that  he  knows,  that  if  his  vetoes  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  appointing  certain  office-hold- 
ers, they  gave  him  the  solid  vote  of  all  in  the 
Southern  States  who  supported  the  late  rebell- 
ion, a number  considerably  greater  than  any 
number  of  agents  of  the  bills  in  question. 

But  the  important  point  in  this  remark  of 
the  President’s  is,  that  he  speaks  of  the  officers 
•who,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  are  to  be  appointed 
upon  his  nomination,  as  “ My  satraps  and  de- 
pendents in  every  town  and  village.”  This  lit- 
tle remark  shows  how  truly  Postmaster-General 
Randall  interpreted  the  Presidential  theory 
when  he  6poke  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
Government  as  “eating  the  President’s  bread 
and  butter.”  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the 
theory  of  honesty,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
capacity  being  qualifications  for  the  discharge 
of  the  myriad  minor  official  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  long  since  exploded  by  the  fa- 
mous declaration  that  “ to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils.”  But  that  Postmasters,  Custom- 
house officers,  and  Revenue  agents  are  the  “ sa- 
traps and  dependents”  of  the  President  only, 
had  not  been  before  so  plainly  announced. 

This  being  the  President’s  view,  he  is  acting 
upon  it  vigorously.  The  country  has  felt  the 
force  of  Executive  patronage  in  other  elections, 
but  the  war  has  so  enormously  increased  the 
number  of  offices  that  this  force  will  be  felt  as 
never  before.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
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politicians  in  their  own  neighborhoods  will  have 
remarked  that  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  outside  of  the  Democratic 
lines  appeared  only  among  the  “ satraps  and  de- 
pendents. ” So  that  it  is  clear,  if  the  President 
plumes  himself  on  not  making  himself  Dictator 
by  their  aid,  he  does  not  scorn  their  assistance 
in  making  his  hostility  to  Congress  effective. 

The  perilous  evil  of  the  vast  Executive  pat- 
ronage in  this  country  is  becoming  constantly 
more  apparent.  The  demoralization  of  the 
public  mind  is  almost  inevitable  when  the  bread 
and  butter  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cit- 
izens depend  upon  the  whim  of  one  man ; and 
every  official  agent  of  the  Government  becomes 
an  interested  propagandist  of  his  master’s  views. 
The  corruption  is  necessarily  such  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  Government  is  changed.  It 
ceases  to  represent  public  opinion ; and  a policy 
which  the  conscience  and  sense  of  the  country 
condemn  may  deceitfully  prevail  by  means  of 
that  corruption,  until  the  difficulty  is  beyond 
peaceful  remedy.  The  late  war  was  a terrible 
illustration  of  the  peril  of  regarding  the  agents 
of  the  Government  as  Presidential  “satraps 
and  dependents,”  and  every  party  which  con- 
fides in  honest  debate,  as  well  as  every  citizen 
who  desires  a pacific  progress  of  the  country,  is 
equally  interested  in  limiting  that  virtually  irre- 
sponsible power  which  the  President  is  now  act- 
ively wielding. 


A RETIRED  STATESMAN  UPON 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  is  a statesman  in 
retirement,  like  Sir  William  Temple  in  his 
later  days.  But  occasionally  he  comes  forth 
for  the  public  good.  Thus  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  he  came  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  that  sterling  patriot  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood,  and  to  urge  with  him  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham’s  Chicago  platform  and  the 
eleotion  of  General  M'Clellan.  Thus,  again, 
in  these  stirring  times  Mr.  Winthrop  has  seized 
his  pen,  and  covertly  and  ingeniously,  but  none 
the  less  severely,  censures  the  conduct  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Winthrop  writes  that  ho  agrees  with 
Judge  Curtis  “that  the  Southern  States  are 
now  as  rightfully,  amd  should  be  as  effectually, 
in  the  Union  as  they  were  before  the  madness 
of  their  people  attempted  to  carry  them  out.” 
And  adds,  that  he  “hopes  the  people  may  be 
aroused  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  be  longer  the 
subject  of  partial  or  discretionary  observance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sworn  to  support 
it.”  This  is  a terrible  blow  at  the  President, 
who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  Constitution 
at  his  pleasure,  and  who  without  a shadow  of 
Constitutional  authority,  if  his  own  constant 
assertion  be  true,  interferes  with  Governor 
Wells  of  Louisiana  as  if  he  were  his  provi- 
sional lieutenant.  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  his  con- 
templative retirement,  sees  clearly  that  if,  as  he 
declares,  Louisiana  is  as  much  in  the  Union  as 
his  own  State,  the  President  may  as  lawfully 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Bullock  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  as  call  Governor 
Wells  to  account,  or  peremptorily  supersede 
him.  Mr.  Winthrop  wisely  entreats  the  peo- 
ple to  perceive  the  peril  of  such  acts. 

Again  Mr.  Winthrop  startles  the  country 
by  declaring  that  he  is  in  danger  of  despair  if 
“ there  should  fail  to  be  exhibited  at  Washing- 
ton something  of  that  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which  character- 
ized the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic.”  This  is 
another  broadside  full  at  the  President,  al- 
though, with  all  the  sagacity  of  Sir  William 
Temple  calmly  cultivating  his  cabbages,  no 
names  are  mentioned.  For  we  all  know,  as 
Mr.  Winthrop  insinuates,  whether  in  those 
earlier  days  it  was  the  custom  for  the  President 
to  call  to  account  those  whom  he  acknowledged 
to  be  the  lawful  Governors  of  States  for  peace- 
ful State  acts,  performed  by  State  authority, 
within  State  limits.  Moreover,  Mr.  Winthrop 
condemns  State  action  “under  duress,”  in  the 
plain  daylight  of  the  President’s  reconstructive 
action  of  last  year.  It  is  still  another  heavy 
blow  at  the  President,  who  might  have  hoped 
that,  since  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Vallan- 
dioham  now  commend  him,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
their  fellow-laborer  in  1864,  would  at  least  not 
censure  him. 

— Or,  indeed,  can  it  be  possible  that  Mr. 
Winthrop  is  a statesman  so  deep  in  retirement 
that  he  supposes  his  letter  to  be  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  President  ? 


“IS  IT  JUST  OR  RIGHT?” 

“Fellow-citizens,”  says  Governor  Orr, 
“ we  have  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  eight 
long  months,  asking  Congress  that  the  best  of 
the  intellectual  and  leading  men  of  the  South 
shall  be  admitted  into  Congress  to  represent  us 

there Is  it  just  or  right  that  we  should  be 

excluded  from  these  privileges  ?” 

The  Governor  does  not  ask  why  they  are  not 
admitted,  because  he  knows.  And  the  coun- 
try knows.  It  is  simply  because  having  made 
a terrible  war  upon  the  Union,  during  which 
slavery  was  uhoUshed,  the  victorious  Govern- 
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ment  asks  that  Governor  Orr  and  his  friends 
shall  not  insist  that  in  consequence  of  that  war 
and  the  consequent  emancipation  they  shall 
have  a disproportioned  increase  of  power  in  the 
Union.  While  the  colored  population  of  the 
South  were  slaves  the  eleven  rebel  States  were 
entitled  to  eighteen  representatives.  Now  that 
they  are  free  the  same  population  is  a basis  of 
thirty  representatives.  Governor  Orr  and  his 
friends  claim  that  having  made  a bloody  and 
fearful  and  utterly  causeless  rebellion,  to  sup- 
press which  has  cost  the  Government  countless 
lives  and  unspeakable  suffering  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  they  shall  have  gained 
exactly  twelve  votes  in  Congress.  Congress  re- 
plies that  it  asks  only  that  the  Governor  and 
his  friends  shall  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  States  that  did  not  rebel,  and  Gov- 
ernor Orr  turns  with  a fine  tragedy  air  and 
asks  his  fellow-citizens,  “Is  this  fair?  Is  it 
just?  Ought  we  to  be  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation?” 

The  Governor  may  be  very  sure  that  his  fel- 
low-citizens will  answer,  “If  you  wish  to  come 
in,  come  in  on  the  square.  If  you  insist  upon 
a disproportion  of  power,  you  have  nobody  but 
yourselves  to  thank  if  you  stay  out.  In  any 
case  you  are  to  be  taxed  for  expenses  of  a war 
contracted  when  you  were  not  represented; 
and  remember  while  you  appeal  to  us  upon  the 
ground  that  you  are  governed  without  repre- 
sentation, you  yourselves  insist  upon  govern- 
ing more  than  half  your  population  without 
representation.  Every  word  of  your  appeal  to 
us  convicts  yourselves,  your  Excellency.” 

Governor  Orr  will  perceive,  if  he  is  a dili- 
gent student  of  the  elections,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  learned  the  difference  be 
tween,  words  and  things. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

In  his  speech,  upon  taking  the  chair  at  Phil 
adelphia,  General  Dix  said : “ The  President, 
not  in  pursuance  of  any  constitutional  power, 
had  called  on  the  Confederate  States  to  accept 
conditions  for  their  admission  to  the  exercise 
of  their  legitimate  functions  as  members  of  the 
Union.”  General  Dix  applauds  and  justifies 
this  proceeding.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  if  the 
necessity  of  the  case  compelled  and  authorized 
the  requirement  of  conditions,  Congress  can 
not  be  denounced  as  treasonable  and  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  demands  that  the  condi- 
tions shall  be  adequate  to  securfi  the  proposed 
end?  Moreover,  if  conditions  are  to  be  named, 
should  it  be  done  by  the  President  alone  or  by 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people? 
Or,  if  the  President  acts  in  his  capagity  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  can  his  authority  as  a mili- 
tary commander  be  fairly  construed  to  cover 
the  final  settlement  of  the  political  questions 
springing  from  a civil  war  ? 

General  Dix  added : “ The  exaction  of  new 
conditions  is  unjust  and  a violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  Government.”  Is  then  the  President 
the  Government?  Does  his  opinion  upon  a 
subject  where,  as  General  Dix  concedes,  he  has 
no  constitutional  authority,  engage  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  Government  ? If  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  that  the  rebel  Stalgp  upon  lay- 
ing down  their  arms  might  be  represented, 
without  revoking  the  acts  of  secession,  or  ac- 
cepting the  Emancipation  Amendment,  or  dis- 
avowing their  war  debt,  would  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  have  been  pledged  to  those  con- 
ditions ? Would  the  country  have  been  barred 
from  requiring  others  ? 

General  Dix  affirms  that  “when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  declared  that  armed 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 
over,  all  the  States  had  a right  to  representa- 
tion in  Congress.”  That  is  a perilous  inter- 
pretation of  the  scope  of  the  Executive  power. 
It  is  again  denying  to  the  country  the  right  of 
obtaining  reasonable  securities  for  the  peace  of 
the  Union.  It  is  again  saying  that  if  the 
President  had  issued  such  a proclamation  upon 
Johnson’s  surrender  to  Sherman  Congress 
could  not  have  interfered,  and  that  the  country 
would  have  had  no  remedy  save  impeachment 
of  the  President.  It  is  again  asserting  that,  in 
his  military  capacity,  the  President  may,  at  his 
pleasure,  settle  the  most  momentous  civil  ques- 
tions without  consulting  the  people  in  Congress. 
General  Dix  forgets  that  this  is  a country  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
President,  is  the  government. 


THE  CHOLERA  CAMPAIGN. 

Among  the  many  campaigns  of  the  summer 
that  in  which  the  country  has  had  so  grave  a 
stake  has  by  no  means  been  the  most  regarded. 
The  contest  of  the  new  Board  of  Health  with 
the  cholera  has  been  prolonged  and  incessant, 
and  conducted  by  our  defenders  with  such  sa- 
gacity, skill,  and  patient  fidelity,  that  we  are 
almost  justified  in  believing  that  the  worst  is 
past  before  the  disease  became  a pestilence  or 
even  an  epidemic.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that,  with  the  experience  of  this  year,  the 
cholera  will  ever  again  appall  the  community 
into  a panic.  The  conviction  is  now  universal 
that,  with  proper  and  seasonable  care,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  controlled.  The  mystery  has  be. 
come  familiar,  and  the  vague  terror  which  al- 
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ways  accompanies  such  mystery  has  disap- 
peared. The  campaign  of  the  Board  of  Health 
against  the  cholera  has  been  like  that  of  Prus- 
sia against  Austria.  It  is  a triumph. 

Yet  there  was  never  a body  of  public  bene- 
factors more  fiercely  denounced  than  the  Board 
of  Health.  If  President  Schultz  and  his  as- 
sociates had  conspired  against  the  health  and 
order  of  the  city  they  could  not  hardly  have 
been  more  vehemently  opposed.  Meetings, 
resolutions,  protests,  and  injunctions  have  been 
the  barricades  erected  in  their  path  by  the  inter- 
est of  cholera.  Delays  were  forced  upon  them, 
and  every  kind  of  resistance  offered.  But  they 
have  pertinaciously  pushed  on.  For  the  first 
time  in  a generation  the  city,  in  one  depart- 
ment at  least,  has  felt  the  influence  of  a moral 
force  ; and  we  have  all  seen  what  good  results 
are  possible  even  in  New  York.  The  wisdom 
of  the  legislation  which  created  the  Board  is 
justified,  as  it  is  constantly  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Commissioners  have 
selected  the  West  Bank  in  the  Lower  Bay  as  a 
site  for  the  Quarantine  hospitals,  we  hope  there 
will  bo  no  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. That  the  city  has  been  spared  the  rav- 
ages of  a pestilence  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
foresight  and  vigilance  of  the  Quarantine  Com- 
missioners. The  health  of  New  York  is  due 
to  th®  intelligent  care  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


THE  PUBLIC  FINANCES. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  people  who  adminis- 
ter our  public  finances  should  so  persistently 
provoke  criticism.  They  have  every  thing  in 
their  favor.  The  price  of  public  securities  rises 
steadily.  The  European  demand  develops  day 
by  day.  Money  flows  into  the  exchequer  at  a 
rate  which  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  Secretary.  Last  year,  instead  of  a de- 
ficit of  $112,000,000  as  anticipated  in  the 
Treasury  Report,  the  Secretary  had  a surplus 
of  $125,000,000.  This  year,  1866-67,  the 
prospects  are  that  a still  larger  sum  will  be 
available  for  the  reduction  of  the  publio  debt. 
Surely  if  ever  men  had  an  easy  task,  and  a task 
which  promised  triumph  and  fame  to  those  who 
had  it  to  perform,  that  is  the  task  which  has 
devolved  upon  the  managers  of  our  public 
finances.  Yet  somehow  matters  are  so  man- 
aged that  the  public  never  cease  to  growl. 

We  pass  over,  as  by-gones,  the  gold  sales; 
Mr.  Van  DyCk  has  sold  no  more  gold,  and  the 
growlers  have  no  excuso  for  fresh  complaints 
on  this  head.  But  why  ar.  the  temporary  de- 
posits being  paid  off  kv  National  bank  notes  in- 
stead of  legal  tenders  ? Mi . M “Julloch  must 
be  perfectly  well  aware  ilia*  nib  checks — Gov- 
ernment checks,  duly  certified— ave  being  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets  of  New  Yo.-k  .$>  -rt  of  1 per 
cent,  discount.  The  banks  will  not.  receive 
them  on  deposit  as  money,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  takes  from  3 to  i5  daj  s to  convert  them 
into  legal  tender,  which  is  the  only  medium 
used  for  exchanges  between  the  Associated 
banks  of  New  York.  And  the  honest  folk  who 
deposited  legal  tenders  with  Government  on 
the  pledge  that  they  would  be  repaid  on  de- 
mand, are  now  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  payment  in  a currency  that  is  not  banka- 
ble, and  which  can  only  be  sold  at  a discount 
of  one-eighth  per  cent.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it 
business-like?  Is  it  calculated  to  help  the 
public  credit  ? Is  it  just  to  the  people  who  de- 
posited their  money  with  Government  on  the 
tacit  understanding  that  they  should  receive  as 
good  as  they  gave?  If  Jones,  the  dry-goods 
dealer,  behaved  in  this  way  toward  Smith  the 
banker,  would  not  Smith  and  all  Smith’s 
friends  pronounce  him  a tricky  fellow — to  be 
strictly  avoided  hereafter?  And  is  not  the 
Treasury  Department  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  individuals  ? 

Precedent  is  not  wanting  for  the  proceeding. 
In  1861  the  Sub-Treasurer  at  New  York  bor- 
rowed money  of  individuals  on  call.  The  lend- 
ers deposited  Treasury  Notes,  which,  at  the  time 
of  their  issue,  and  throughout  their  existence, 
were  held  to  be  equivalent  to  specie.  Yet 
when  these  lenders  asked  for  their  money  the 
Sub-Treasurer  tendered  payment  in  new  United 
States  notes,  then  at  a discount  of  20  @ 3o  per 
cent.,  and  denounced  fiercely  the  suffering  in- 
nocents who  besought  him  to  return  them  their 
money  in  the  kind  of  currency  in  which  they 
had  lent  it  to  Government.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Another  brilliant  example.  A New  York 
merchant  received  from  a correspondent  resid- 
ing abroad  a draft  on  the  United  States  for  a 
trifling  sum — let  us  say  $87  5 o.-  He  indorsed 
the  draft,  and  sent  it  to  the  Sub-Treasury  for 
collection.  Being  drawn  abroad  he  might  have 
considered  it  a specie  draft,  as  such  a draft 
drawn  by  any  foreign  merchant  on  his  New 
York  correspondent  would  have  been  so  con- 
sidered. The  New  York  Assistant  Treasurer 
fct  once  pronounced  it  a currency  draft,  and 
paid  it — in  a check  on  the  Postmaster  at  Newark , 
■N-  J.  No  such  check,  of  course,  was  bank- 
able ; the  merchant  was  obliged  to  send  a clerk 
to  Newark  to  collect  the  check,  which  took  a 
whole  day.  How  would  a merchant’s  credit 
stand  who  so  conducted  hifbjaiiafi^g^  C \.  '/ 
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negotiations  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  New  York  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  & Co.,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  fat 
commissions  for  services  which  other  houses 
would  have  been  glad  to  get  at  one-third  the 
money.  Our  remarks  appear  to  have  proved 
distasteful  in  certain  quarters;  we  have  no- 
ticed in  Pennsylvania  papers  about  a score  of 
articles — to  say  nothing  of  private  letters — as- 
sailing us,  and  setting  forth  in  vermilion  char- 
acters the  virtue,  and  purity,  and  wealth  of  the 
house  in  question.  In  reply,  we  have  simply 
to  say  that  we  admit  the  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  Jay  Cooke  during  the 
rebellion.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
foresaw  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  men  who  believed  in  our  finances. 
And  he  was  the  only  man,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  who  could  have  floated 
the  loans  which  the  nation  required.  For  all 
this  the  country  owed  him  a reward.  But  has 
he  not  got  it  ? Has  he  not  received  five,  ten — 
nay — if  some  Pennsylvanians  are  to  be  believed 
— fifteen  million  dollars  by  way  of  commissions  ? 
Is  not  this  enough*  Are  we — who  admire  and 
respect  Jay  Cooke  as  a loyal  and  masterly 
man — to  be  accused  of  abusing  him  because  we 
hint  that,  having  drawn  five  or  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  from  the  public  purse  for  his  great 
services,  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  the 
Government  business  may  fairly  be  thrown  open 
to  public  competition,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  reserving  it  as  a private  mo- 
nopoly in  the  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  ? 
We  repeat — what  we  said  a month  ago — there 
is  no  excuse  for  giving  to  any  house,  however 
loyal  and  eminent,  a monopoly  of  the  exchanges 
which  the  Government  requires  to  effect  in  its 
securities;  and  if  Mr.-M‘CuLLOCH  persists  in 
throwing  those  fat  spoils  into  any  single  purse, 
he  must  expect  that  his  opponents  will  make  a 
handle  of  it  at  the  fall  elections,  and  that  he 
and  his  subordinates  will  be  charged  by  not  a 
few  of  the  baser  and  more  reckless  partisan 
journals  with  participating  in  the  profits  which 
he  gratuitously  awards  to  the  fortunate  house. 

Our  financial  history  is  just  commencing. 
Until  the  war  began  it  was  so  simple  that  any 
smart  grocery  clerk  might  have  managed  the 
public  finances.  The  war  developed  new  ne- 
cessities, which  called  forth  financial  expe- 
dients of  more  or  less  value — but  none  of 
which,  in  the  severe  pressure  of  the  times, 
could  be  fairly  judged.  Peace  restored,  there 
is  time  to  manage  matters  more  carefully,  and 
to  adjust  our  financial  policy  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  political  economy.  A very  few  princi- 
ples should  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  financial 
administration.  In  the  first  place,  the  Govern- 
ment must  keep  its  word.  It  must  not  repudi- 
ate its  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
manner  or  in  the  form  or  in  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Where  ambiguity  exists  in  the  law,  it 
should  follow  the  example  of  high-minded  mer- 
chants, and  adopt  the  construction  adverse  to 
itself.  This  is  the  way  to  command  high  cred- 
it. And  as  all  high-minded  merchants  are 
careful  to  check  the  zeal  of  clerks  who  would 
gain  undue  advantage  for  their  employers  by 
sharp  practices,  so  Government  ought  never  to 
suffer  its  employes  to  perpetrate  such  small 
frauds  on  its  creditors  as  the  one  above-de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  merchant  who  was  paid 
in  a check  on  the  Newark  Postmaster.  Such 
petty  tricks  do  not  save  the  country  a dollar, 
but  discredit  the  Department  to  the  extent  of 
thousands.  And  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
favoritism,  or  devotion  to  pet  bankers.  Sound 
business  principles  dictate  dealing  with  those 
who  will  do  the  business  best  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  no  matter  what  their  political  principles 
may  be.  If  Government  proposes  to  exchange 
Seven-Thirty  notes  for  Five-Twenty  bonds,  and 
does  not  intend  to  effect  the  exchange  through 
its  salaried  agents,  it  should  offer  the  business 
to  public  competition— just  as  the  State  and 
City  of  New  Y ork  do  under  the  like  circum- 
stances. To  confine  its  patronage  to  one  or 
two  houses,  by  reason  of  their  services  during 
the  war,  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
for  the  War  or  Navy  Department  to  refuse  to 
receive  tenders  for  supplies  from  houses  which 
did  not  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  old  dark  days.  Sentiment  is  a fine 
thing;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wishes  to  afford  no  handle  for  abuse  to  his  op- 
ponents at  the  fall  elections  he  will  deal  with 
the  bankers  of  the  United  States  on  simple 
business  principles ; and  if  Copperheads  offer 
to  do  his  work  per  cent,  cheaper  than  loyal 
Union  men  he  will  give  his  orders  to  the  for- 
mer. This  may  be  aggravating  to  some  in- 
tense loyalists,  but  it  will  pay. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MASSACRE. 

The  publication  of  the  official  dispatches  in  rela- 
tion to  the  massacre  in  New  Orleans  on  July  30, 
furuishes  corroboration  of  the  views  which  we  have 
previously  expressed  in  this  paper.  We  find  that 
the  dispatch  written  by  Sheridan  to  Grant  on 
August  8 was  not  originally  published  as  it  was 
written.  The  following  important  sentence  was 
left  out : “ In  the  mean  time,  official  duty  called  me  to 
Texas,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city , duriny  my  absence, 
supjrressed  the  Convention  by  the  use  of  their  police 
force,  airii  in  so  doi$g  attacked  the  members  of  the 
Convention  and  a party  of  two  hundred  negroes,  and 
, with ^jfire-opw,  clubs,  and  knives,  in  a manner  so  un- 


necessary and  atrocious  as  to  compel  me  to  say  that  it 
was  murder." 

This  judgment  of  General  Sheridan  coincides 
exactly  with  our  own,  after  a careful  reading  of  all 
the  reports  given  of  the  riot,  and  before  this  entire 
dispatch  was  permitted  to  see  the  light.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  recently  made  by  General 
Sheridan  to  the  President  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  by  the  latter : 

His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States:  I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
reply  to  your  dispatch  of  August  4.  A very  large  num- 
ber of  colored  people  marched  in  procession  on  Friday 
night,  July  2T,  and  were  addressed  from  the  steps  of  the 
City  Hall  by  Dr.  Dostib,  Ex-Governor  Hahn,  and  others. 

The  speech  of  Dostib  was  intemperate  in  language  and 
sentiment  The  speeches  of  the  others,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  were  characterized  by  moderation.  I have  not 
given  you  the  words  of  Dostib’s  speech,  as  the  version 
published  was  denied,  but  from  what  I have  learned  of 
the  man  I believe  they  were  intemperate.  The  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  12  m.,  on  the  30th,  the  timid  members 
absenting  themselves  because  the  tone  of  the  general  pub- 
lic was  ominous  of  trouble. 

I think  there  were  but  about  26  members  present.  In 
front  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  when  the  meeting  wus 
held,  there  was  assembled  some  colored  men,  women,  and 
children,  perhaps  IS  or  20,  and  in  the  Institute  a number 
of  colored  men,  probably  150.  Among  those  outside  and 
inside  there  might  have  been  a pistol  in  the  possession  of 
every  tenth  man.  About  1 p.m.,  a procession  of  say  from 
60  to  130  colored  men  marched  up  Burgundy  Street  and 
across  Canal  Street,  toward  the  Convention,  carrying  an 
American  flag. 

These  men  had  about  one  pistol  to  every  ten  men,  and 
canes  and  clubs  in  addition.  While  crossing  Canal  Street, 
a row  occurred.  There  were  many  spectators  on  the 
streets,  and  their  manner  and  tone  toward  the  procession 
anfriendly.  A shot  was  fired,  by  whom  I am  not  able  to 
state,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  by  a policeman  or  some 
colored  man  in  the  procession ; this  led  to  other  shots  and 
a rush  after  the  procession. 

On  arrival  at  the  front  of  the  Institute  there  was  some 
throwing  of  brick-bats  by  both  sides.  The  police,  who  had 
been  held  well  in  hand,  were  vigorously  marched  to  the 
scene  of  disorder.  The  procession  entered  the  Institute 
with  the  flag,  about  six  or  eight  remaining  outside.  A 
row  occurred  between  a policeman  and  one  of  the  colored 
men,  and  a shot  was  again  fired  by  one  of  the  paities, 
which  led  to  an  indiscriminate  fire  on  the  building  through 
the  windows  by  the  policemen. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  a short  time,  when  a white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  window  of  the  Institute; 
whereupon  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  police  rushed  into 
the  building.  From  the  testimony  of  wounded  men  and 
others  who  were  inside  the  building,  the  policemen  opened 
an  indiscriminate  fire  upon  the  audience  until  they  had 
emptied  their  revolvers,  when  they  retired,  and  those  in- 
side barricaded  the  doors. 

The  door  was  broken  in  and  the  firing  again  commenced, 
when  many  of  the  colored  and  white  people  either  escaped 
through  the  door  or  were  passed  through  the  door  or  were 
passed  out  by  the  policemen  inside,  but  as  thy  came  out 
the  policemen  who  formed  the  circle  nearest  the  building 
fired  upon  them,  and  they  were  again  fired  upon  by  the 
citizens  that  formed  the  outer  circle. 

Many  of  those  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
who  were  prisoners  and  not  wounded,  were  fired  upon  by 
their  captors  and  by  citizens.  The  wounded  men  were 
stabbed  while  lying  on  the  ground,  and  their  heads  beaten 
with  brick-bats.  In  the  yard  of  the  building,  whither  some 
of  the  colored  men  had  escaped  and  partially  secreted 
themselves,  they  were  fired  upon  and  killed  or  wounded 
by  policemen ; some  men  were  killed  and  wounded  several 
squares  from  the  scene.  Members  of  the  Convention  were 
wounded  by  the  policemen  while  in  their  hands  as  prison- 
ers, some  of  them  mortally. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  terrible  affair  was  the  as- 
sembling of  this  Convention.  The  remote  cause  was  the 
bitter  and  antagonistic  feeling  which  lias  been  growing  in 
this  community  since  the  advent  of  the  present  Mayor, 
who,  in  the  organization  of  his  police  force,  selected  many 
desperate  men,  and  some  of  them  known  murderers. 

People  of  clear  views  were  overawed  by  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Mayor  and  fear  of  the  “Thugs,"  many  of 
whom  he  had  selected  for  his  police  force.  I have  fre- 
quently been  applied  to  by  prominent  citizens  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  heard  them  express  fear  and  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Mayor  Mcneob  ever  since  the  intimation  of  this 
last  Convention.  1 must  condemn  the  course  of  several  of 
the  city  papers  for  supporting  by  their  articles  the  bitter 
feeling  of  bad  men.  As  to  the  merciless  manner  in  which 
the  Convention  was  broken  up,  I feel  obliged  to  confess  a 
strong  repugnance. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  hostility  that 
exists  on  the  part  of  a great  many  here  toward  Northern 
men  : and  this  unfortunate  affair  has  so  precipitated  mat- 
ters that  there  is  now  a test  of  what  shall  be  the  status 
of  Northern  men— whether  they  can  live  here  without 
being  in  constant  dread  or  not ; whether  they  can  be  pro- 
tected in  life  and  property,  and  have  justice  in  the  courts. 

If  the  matter  is  permitted  to  pass  over  without  a thor- 
ough and  determined  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
we  may  look  for  frequent  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  not 
only  here,  but  in  other  places. 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  civil  authorities 
to  arrest  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  this  massacre,  or 
policemen  who  perpetrated  such  cruelties.  The  members 
of  the  Convention  have  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  many  of  them  arrested  and  held  to  bail.  As  to  wheth- 
er the  civil  authorities  can  mete  out  ample  justice  to  the 
guilty  parties  on  both  sides  I must  say  it  is  my  opinion 
unequivocally  that  they  can  not.  Judge  Abell,  whose 
course  I have  closely  watched  for  nearly  a year,  I now 
consider  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  that  we  have 
here  to  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city. 

The  leading  men  of  the  Convention,  Kino,  Cutler, 
Hahn,  and  others,  have  been  political  agitators,  and  are 
bad  men.  I regret  to  say  that  the  course  of  Governor 
Wells  has  been  vacillating,  and  that  during  the  late 
trouble  he  has  shown  very  little  of  the  man. 

P.  IL  Sheridan,  Major-General  Commanding. 

We  have  no  comments  to  make.  Mr.  Nast’s 
picture,  on  another  page,  speaks  for  itself,  and  its 
whole  meaning  is  borne  out  by  the  published  offi- 
cial dispatches.  The  inquiry  there  put,  Which  was 
the  more  illegal?  every  one  of  our  readers  will  an- 
swer for  himself.  Admit  that  the  Convention  was 
all  that  General  Sheridan  says  it  was,  and  that  his 
denunciation  of  its  leaders  is  perfectly  just,  still  the 
question  recurs,  Was  it  more  illegal  that  such  a 
body  of  men  should  meet  together  and  deliberate 
regarding  a change  in  the  Constitution  of  Louisi- 
ana than  that  a mob,  assisted  by  the  police  of  New 
Orleans,  should  be  let  loose  like  a party  of  blood- 
hounds against  the  Conventionists,  to  hunt  them 
down  and  murder  them  at  their  will  ? It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  these  murderers  will  be  allowed 
to  escape  without  suffering  the  just  penalty  for  their 
crimes. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  people  of  the  South, 
in  order  to  convince  us  of  the  sincerity  of  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  must  take  some  other  method  than  this  of 
murdering,  on  tlje  slightest  pretext,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  people  have  a pretty 
well  settled  conviction  as  to  this  matter,  and  will 
make  its  voice  heard  in  every  city  and  hamlet  in 
the  South  in  terms  which  can  not  be  evaded  or  mis- 
understood. That  Government  is  worthless  which 
is  incompetent  to  perform  its  first  great  function — 
the  protection  of  its  citizens.  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  wholesale  system  of  murder— enough  of  this 
suppression  of  the  right  of  fre«  speech.  The  same 


spirit  which  made  the  New  Orleans  massacre  a pos- 
sibility existed  before  the  war,  and  the  Government 
looked  on  in  silence.  Since  the  war  this  spirit  has 
revived  again,  and  in  a more  formidable  shape  than 
before.  How  to  meet  it  is  one  of  the  practical 
questions  of  reconstruction. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN*NEW 
YORK. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  University 
Medical  College  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  spring  at 
the  time  the  Academy  of  Music  was  burned.  The 
season  is  now  approaching  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Medical  Schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  this 
institution  is  in  readiness,  notwithstanding  its  losses 
by  that  accident,  to  go  on  with  even  greater  facili- 
ties and  privileges  for  its  students  than  ever  hereto- 
fore. 

It  has  been  removed  to  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital, the  Governors  of  which,  with  their  accus- 
tomed liberality,  have  assigned  to  it  the  use  of  one 
of  their  large  buildings.  In  this,  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  various  lecture-rooms,  laboratory,  anatom- 
ical-room, museums,  etc.,  have  been  prepared. 

The  circular  recently  published  shows  very  sig- 
nificantly the  favor  in  which  the  University  ofNew 
York  is  held  by  the  medical  profession.  We  find 
that  it  has  educated  more  than  8000  students,  from 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  many  foreign 
countries.  It  deserves  the  patronage  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  for  it  first  turned  the  tide  of  medical 
education  to  our  metropolis,  at  a time  when  not 
more  than  fifty  students  annually  resorted  here. 
Now  they  congregate  by  more  than  1000.  It  ac- 
complished this  by  instituting  what  are  termed 
Clinics — that  is,  bringing  patients  into  the  College 
lecture-rooms  before  the  students.  This  was  first 
done  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Mott,  who  wos  n**“ 
of  tlie  founders  of  this  institution,  for  y nrs 

its  President,  and  died  in  its  service  ,*iong  other 
great  improvements  in  medical  education  it  extend- 
ed the  course  of  instruction  throughout  the  year, 
the  term  in  other  colleges  being  only  four  mouths 
long. 

The  energy  that  has  been  shown  under  the  re- 
cent disaster  will  commend  it  to  patronage  every 
where.  During  the  summer  not  a lecture  or  clinic 
was  lost.  The  duties  literally  went  on  while  the 
old  building  continued  to  burn.  Such  enterprise 
will  doubtless  be  no  small  recommendation  ir  its 
behalf  to  students  now  flocking  to  the  city,  who 
will  find  its  means  of  instruction,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  unsurpassed  by  any  institution  in  our 
country.  Its  management  still  continues  in  the 
able  hands  of  Professor  Draper,  who  is  so  well 
known  in  the  medical  and  scientific  world. 

A student  who  has  been  educated  in  such  an  in- 
stitution as  this,  where  the  University  and  the  Hos- 
pital are  together,  obtains  the  practical  with  the 
theoretical,  and  is  fitted  to  enter  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  soon  as  he  graduates. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  report  of  deaths  in  this  city  and  the  public  Institu- 
tions for  the  week  ending  August  26  showed  a most  grati- 
fying state  of  the  public  health.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  714,  being  a decrease  of  34  from  the  number 
reported  the  previous  week.  Tiie  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  was  114,  of  which  46  took  place  in  the  city  and  68 
in  the  public  institutions.  The  decrease  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  cholera  during  the  week,  from  that  of 
the  previous  one,  was  31. 

Dean  Richmond  died  at  two  o’clock  a.m.,  August  28. 

General  Hooker  lias  gone  to  Detroit  to  take  command 
of  the  **  Department  of  the  Lakes.’’  He  relieves  General 
Ord. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Dewey,  the  oldest  judge  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court,  died  on  August  22.  He  lias  been 
ou  the  bench  since  1837,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Edward  Everett. 

United  States  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  announces  his 
determination  to  retire  from  public  life. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Chad  bourne,  of  Williams  College,  has 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAM. 

Avgust  21 : 

General  La  Marmora  has  resigned  as  chief  of  staff  to  ( he 
King,  and  is  succeeded  by  General  Cialdini. 

August  22: 

It  is  said  that  the  Empress  of  Mexico  has  failed  in  he” 
mission,  Napoleon  haviug,  it  is  understood,  refused  to 
grant  the  assistance  of  the  French  troops,  prior  to  thc.r 
evacuation  of  Mexico,  to  quell  the  insurgents. 

Governor  Eyre  was  received  enthusiastically  at  South- 
ampton on  the  21st  inst.  At  a large  opposition  meeting 
resolutions  were  passed  condemning  his  course  in  Jamaica. 
August  23 : 

The  Turks  have  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Christians  in  Candla.  The  insurgents,  25,000  strong, 
hold  important  positions. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  has  issued  a decree,  proclaiming 
an  amnesty  to  political  exiles  and  prisoners  throughout 
Italy  and  liis  dominions.  This  decree  includes  Mazzini, 
as  well  as  others  of  lesser  prominence. 

August  25 1 

Advices  have  been  received  to-day  in  official  circles  in 
London  announcing  that  a treaty  of  peace  between  the 
contending  Powers  of  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hhvn- 
ria  was  concluded  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  in  session  at 
Prague  on  Thureday  last.  The  Treaty  was  officially  sign- 
ed by  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governmeuts  on  the  same  day.  Among  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  is  one  that  the  troope  now  at  different  points 
shaU  evacuate  their  positions  and  retire  to  their  respect- 
ive homes  within  three  weeks. 

The  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy  is  fully  accomplished. 
Before  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Bavaria  was  signed,  Austria  freely  and  unreservedly 
ceded  Venetia  to  Victor  Emanuel. 

An  immense  demand  has  sprang  up  in  Paris  for  United 
States  Five-Twenties,  and  heavy  orders  for  supplies  have 
been  telegraphed  to  American  agents  of  various  banking 
houses  in  this  city. 

Advices  have  been  received  to-day  from  Point  de  Galle, 
Island  of  Ceylon,  via  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mediterranean 
cables,  that  a civil  war  has  broken  out  in  Japan. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Scotia , Captain  Judkins,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  this  noon  for  New  York,  via  Queenstown. 
She  has  a large  number  of  passengers,  and  takes  £110,000 
in  specie  on  American  account. 

•arty  has  re- 
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MATAMORAS. 

We  give  on  this  page  a very  excellent  and  accu- 
rate view  of  Matamoras.  This  city  is  a river-port 
town  of  Tamaulipas,  in  Mexico,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  forty  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  port  on  the  Gulf  consists  of 
two  harbors — the  Brazo  del  Santiago  and  the  Boca 
del  Rio,  about  nine  miles  apart,  and  both  obstruct- 
ed by  bars  impassable  under  the  prevalence  of 
strong  winds.  The  relation  of  the  city  to  Browns- 
ville is  apparent  from  our  sketch. 

The  port  of  Matamoras  is  one  of  those  which 
Maximilian,  several  weeks  ago,  declared  under 
blockade.  The  proclamation  enforcing  a blockade 
was  supported  by  no  efficient  naval  force,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  President  Johnson  has  de- 
clared this  blockade,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  “absolutely  null  and  void.”  Pres- 
ident Johnson’s  proclamation  is  the  most  popular 
act  of  his  administration.  It  says  virtually  to  the 
pseudo-Emperor:  “You  have  undertaken  under 
foreign  auspices  to  manage  Mexican  affairs.  We 
of  the  United  States  happen  to  have  a more  inti- 
mate concern  in  those  affairs  than  any  European 
nation  can  have.  We  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
by  which  thus  far  you  have  succeeded  in  support- 
ing a false  position.  Your  temporary  success  has 
been  a menace  to  republican  institutions  on  this 
continent.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  not  become 
a party  to  your  scheme  of  foreign  intervention  by 
supporting  or  recognizing  any  mere  paper  blockade 
which  you  may  think  proper  to  institute.  For  the 
rest  we  shall  wait,  which  we  can  well  afford  to  do, 
while  you  can  not.” 


“ Yes,  and  I get  so  impatient  watching  ’em,” 
said  Primrosev  “ Oh,  I wish  mamma  was  here  to 
tell  us  the  rest  of  her  story ! that  would  divert  my 
mind  a little." 

“ Come  here,  poor  little  mind  that  wants  diver- 
sion,” said  Mrs.  May  from  her  work-table,  with  a 
laugh.  “ You  want  me  so  much,  Prim,  that  you 
can  not  see  me  when  I come.” 

“Ah,  but  I can  see  you  now,”  said  Primrose, 
running  to  the  table ; “ and  I was  looking  at  my 
boxes,  you  know.  Now  for  Mrs.  Grundy,  mamma  *** 

Sam  went  off,  muttering  that  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
no  friend  of  his ; and  the  rest  gathered  round  Mrs. 
May,  and  she  began : 

“ I said  Mrs.  Grundy  had  a great  deal  of  power, 
but  it  all  lay  in  doing  mischief  and  in  making  slaves. 
That  is  the  proper  word,  rather  than  prisoners — she 
took  people  captive,,  and  then,  setting  a mark  upon 
them,  she  left  them  free — to  do  her  pleasure.  What- 
ever she  said  they  must  believe ; whatever  she  or- 
dered they  must  do.” 

“ What  sort  of  a mark  did  she  give  ’em?”  asked 
Primrose. 

“A  shackle  upon  all  their  life ; a bit  of  a chain 
to  carry  that  bound  even  their  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions. And  then,  to  amuse  herself,  she  would  issue 
the  most  ridiculous  orders,  sending  them  here  and 
there  by  her  waiting-maid,  Miss  La  Mode,  or  her 
Secretary,  R.  I.  De  Cule.  But  whatever  she  or- 
dered it  was  all  the  same  to  her  captives— they  nev- 
er thought  of  resistance,  but  went  where  she  bade 
them,  and  said  what,  she  said ; and  wore  carrots  or 
beetles  on  their  heads,  just  according  to  her  fancy.” 

“Beetles!  why  that’s  like  Maria  Jarvis’s  rose- 
bugs  !”  cried  Primrose. 

“ How  absurd  you  are.  Prim  !”  said  Lily.  “ Ma- 
ria’s rose-bugs  were  on  her  frock,  child.” 

“ Well,  Sarah’s  butterfly  wasn’t,”  persisted  Prim. 
“Mamma,  did  she  ever  get  hold  of  any  body  but 
grown-up  people — any  children  ?” 

“Sometimes,  when  their  mothers  were  not  care- 
ful,” said  Mrs.  May,  “and  then  it  would  have  made 
your  heart  ache  to  see  the  poor  little  things.  I’ll 
tell  you  of  one  who  was  called  Ruth  Rural.  Ruth 
had  always  lived  a very  happy  life  with  her  mo- 
ther in  the  country,  running  about  the  fields  in  a 
white  sun-bonnet,  and  having  a pink  one  for  Sun- 
days ; picking  blackberries,  and  hunting  for  liens' 
nests  in  the  long  grass  of  the  meadow  or  the  dry 
hay  in  the  bam ; studying  with  all  her  might  in 
the  morning,  and  playing  just  as  hard  in  the  after- 
noon. Until  one  unhappy  summer,  when  Mrs.  Ru- 
ral (venturing  too  near  the  grounds  of  Grundy  Cas- 
tle) was  taken  captive,  and  was  then  at  once  so  be- 
wildered that  little  Ruth  fell  an  easy  prey.” 

“ But  didn’t  she  run  ?”  cried  Primrose.  “ I 
should,  I know  that.  Mrs.  Grundy  would  never 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S0G, 
by  llarpcr  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

And  so  the  beautiful  work  went  on.  Oh,  what 
an  amount  of  care  >vas  bestowed  upon  the  three 
boxes ! —how  they  were  set  in  the  sunshine,  and  then 
moved  away  if  the  sunshine  seemed  to  be  too  hot ! 
and  the  panes  of  glass  were  raised  a little  to  let  in 
air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  closed  again  before 
night,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  warmth  till  morning. 
And  it  was  no  trifle,  as  Lily  remarked,  “to  lug  the 
boxes  about ; and  it  needed  judgment  to  tell  just 
when  they  should  be  aired ; and  then  there  were 
cloudy  days,  and  cold  days,  and  warm  days,  and  all 
sorts  of  days  to  puzzle  the  children,  and  keep  their 
thoughts  at  work.  Sometimes  when  it  rained  and 
was  very  cloudy  and  cold,  you  might  see  the  three 
boxes  paraded  in  front  of  the  fire  to  get  dry  and 
warm ; and  then,  with  a sudden  fear  of  some  dan- 
gerous degree  of  heat,  back  they  went  to  the  win- 
dow again ; so  that,  as  Prim  said,  there  was  more 
gardening  to  do  in  bad  weather  than  in  fine.  But 
the  fair  days  brought  plenty  of  work  too ; and  by 
degrees  Sam  dug  up  all  the  three  little  gardens,  and 
got  them  in  beautiful  condition,  only  as  the  ground 
thus  newly  turned  up  was  very  damp  and  cold,  he 
advised  the  children  to  wait  a little  before  they 


sowed  any  seeds  in  it,  and  let  the  sun  try  his  warm- 
ing power  for  a few  days  first. 

“If  the  ground  is  too  cold  when  the  seeds  are  put 
in,”  said  Sam,  “they  will  as  like  as  not  mould  and 
come  to  nothing ; and  then  you  will  wait  and  wait, 
and  have  no  plants  after  all.  But  if  you  wait  while 
the  seeds  are  safe  in  your  pocket,  then  there’ll  be 
something  to  reward  your  patience.” 

“Well,  I should  think  these  seeds  in  the  boxes 
must  be  dry  enough,”  said  Lily.  “ I expect  they 
will  die  that  way.” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Sam,  taking  off  the  glasses. 
“They’re  doing  well  enough — but  they  may  have 
just  a little  water.  Run  up  to  fny  room,  Prim,  and 
fetch  me  that  brush  that  lies  on  my  table ; and  you, 
Lily,  get  me  a cup  of  water.” 

“A  cup  of  water!”  said  Lily.  “How  many 
flower-pots  will  that  do  any  good  to,  I wonder?” 


But  she  brought  it,  and  Sam  went  to  work:  the 
brush  was  a small  painter’s  brush,  quite  new  and 
clean. 

“Is  this  cold  water?”  said  Sam. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Lily.  “I  suppose  you  don’t 
want  hot  to  scald  ’em 

“No,  nor  ice-cold  to  freeze  them,”  said  Sam. 
“ I want  it  just  about  as  warm  as  the  air  inside  the 
boxes.” 

A little  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  made  this  all 
right,  and  then  Sam  dipped  the  brush  into  the  cup, 
and  drawing  it  skillfully  through  his  hand,  he  sent 
down  the  warm  drops  upon  the  flower-pots  in  a 
shower  almost  as  fine  as  dew. 

“Oh,  how  beautiful !”  cried  Clover.  “ I wonder 
if  I could  do  that?” 

“It’s  finer  than  the  rose  of  my  watering-pot,” 
said  Primrose. 


You  would  not 
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be  afraid  of  any  place  where  you  saw  me,  Prim, 
and  Ruth  just,  staid  by  her  mother.  And  what  a 
life  Mrs.  Grundy  led  the  poor  child!  Ruth  had 
gone  iway  from  home  in  a nice  print  dress  and 
strong  black  shoes ; able  to  run,  and  jump,  and 
dance,  and  climb  fences ; and  she  came  back  in  a 
large  hoop,  and  a flounced  robe,  and  silk  boots. 
Her  hair  was  crinkled,  and  braided,  and  bewitched, 
till  it  stood  on  end,  as  if  she  had  been  hearing  the 
worst  sort  of  a ghost  story ; and  (no  small  misfor- 
tune) Ruth  had  learned  that  she  had  a complexion 
to  make  or  to  mar;  and  for  that  Mrs.  Grundy  had 
prescribed  as  little  fresh  air  as  possible,  taken 
through  a blue  gauze  veil. 

“Well,  when  at  last  the  poor  child  got  home, 
and  Grundy  Castle  was  left  far  behind,  the  first 
night  she  was  too  tired  to  look  at  any  thing.  But 
next  day,  as  soon  as  all  the  various  duties  enjoined 
by  Mrs.  Grundy  were  disposed  of,  Ruth  thought 
she  would  run  out  and  look  at  her  flowers.  So  she 
caught  up  her  watering-pot  and  ran  to  the  pump ; 
but  her  hoop  was  so  large  she  couldn’t  get  near  it, 
and  she  had  to  go  to  the  kitchen  for  water.” 

“ Mamma,  I w ish  you’d  just  tell  us  how  she  was 
dressed, ’’said  Clover,  laughing. 

“As  near  as  I remember,’-  said  Mrs.  May,  “ her 
dress  was  one  which  Miss  La  Mode  had  called  ‘ ex- 
tremely p^-tty,  and  even  with  pretensions  to  ele-: 
gance.’  It  was  a light  blue  summer  poplin,  with  a 
white  chip  hat  and  a blue  wreath,  and  high  light 
kid  boots.  Well,  Ruth  went  to  her  garden,  and  the 
delicate  kid  boots  plunged  down  into  the  soft  earth 
and  came  up  quite  another  color.  Then  a sweet- 
brier  seized  hold  of  the  chip  hat  with  its  sharp  fin- 
gers, tearing  away  the  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  leav- 
ing a rent  by  which  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered for  some  time  to  come ; and  the  wind  rushed 
about  through  the  frizzed  hair  till  Ruth  looked  like 
a wild  thing.  Ruth  was  in  despair.  All  her  flow- 
ers, she  thought,  looked  strange  at  her  * and  how 
could  they  help  it  ? with  her  hat  swung  up  in  the 
sweet-brier  bush,  and  her  blue  veil  all  tangled  in  the 
moss  rose.  She  w'alked  OS’,  quite  forgetting  her 
complexion,  to  another  part  of  the  garden;  and 
there  was  her  own  white  rose-bush,  all  shining  in 
the  sun,  bending  hither  and  thither  with  easy  grace, 
sweeter  than  all  the  made-up  perfumes  in  the  world. 
Ruth  stood  there  for  a minute,  feeling  very  envi- 
ous; but  suddenly  she  thought  she  heard  Mrs. 
Grundy’s  voice  coming  along  the  road ; and  Ruth 
dropped  her  watering-pot  and  fled  into  the  house.” 

“Is  that  all,  mamma?”  asked  Primrose. 

“ No : I am  sorry  to  say  that  is  ouly  part.” 

“Please  don’t  tell  any  more  now,  mamma,” said 
Lily.  “ I don’t  think  I like  your  stories.” 

“ I do,” said  Prim;  “they’re  splendid.  Only  I 
don’t  quite  understand  ’em  sometimes.  Oh,  Jack  ! 
— you  mustn’t  touch  my  box.” 

1 4 Mustn’t  touch  it,  hey  ?”  said  Jack,  leisurely  lift- 
ing the  panes  of  glass  and  peeping  in,  while  the 
alarmed  little  owners  came  rushing  to  the  bow-win- 
dow. “What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  afraid  some- 
thing will  grow  if  I look  in  ?” 

“No,  we’re  not,  you  profane  boy,”  said  Lily. 
“ They’ll  grow  fast  enough  if  you  11  keep  your  fin- 
gers off.” 

“ Fast  enough  !”  said  Jack,  whistling.  “ Fast 
enough ! Much  you  know  about  growing,  or  seeds 
either.  Ah ! I could  tell  you  how  seeds  can  grow 
when  they  set  about  it.’ 

“ Well,  tell  away,”  said  Lily. 

“ There  was  a farmer  once,”  said  Jack,  taking  an 
easy  attitude  upon  the  window-seat,  “who  had  a 
lot  of  cucumber  seed  to  plant.” 

“ How  much  is  a lot?”  asked  Prim. 

“I  don’t  know — half  a handful.  Well,  he  put 
the  seed  in  his  pocket,  and  started  for  the  gardeu  ; 
and  before  he  got  there  he  thought  his  pocket  felt 
queer — uneasy-like,  so  he  put  his  hand  in  to  see.” 

“ To  feel,  you  mean,”  said  Clover. 

“Be  quiet!  how  you  interrupt  one!”  said  Jack. 
“ He  put  his  hand  in,  as  I said,  and  there  the  seed 
had  sprouted.  Well,  that  was  good  news,  and  he 
hurried  on  to  the  garden ; but  all  the  time  his  pock- 
et kept  feeling  queerer  and  queerer,  till  by-and-by 
the  cucumber  leaves  began  to  shoot  out  of  the 
pocket-hole.  Then  the  man  started  to  run ; but 
the  shoot  grew  and  grew  till  it  got  down  to  the 
ground,  and  tliemt  went  as  fast  as  he  did.  The 
man  was  scared  by  that  time,  and  turned  about  and 
ran  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go ; and  the  shoot 
•ran  with  him  all  the  way.  And  if  you’ll  believe 
me,”  said  Jack,  “when  he  reached  the  house  there 
was  a great,  large,  big  cucumber  gone  to  seed  in 
his  pocket ! ” 


THE  GAME  OF  CROQUET. 

Croquet  has  oecomc  so  universally  popular,  and 
deservedly  so,  that,  in  connection  with  our  illus- 
tration on  page  568,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  nature  and  rules  of  this  charming  game. 

Wo  have  not  the  space  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  Croquet.  The  game  as  it  stands  now  has  taken 
it*  fixed  shape  from  the  decisions  promulgated  by 
the  Croquet  Committee  of  London. 

The  best  number  of  players  for  general  purposes 
is  four,  two  playing  against  two ; and  for  matches, 
six.  Where  there  is  only  one  ground,  and  more 
than  four  desire  to  play,  it  is  a good  plan  to  divide 
the  candidates  into  two  sets,  one  set  commencing 
at  the  starting  and  winning  stick,  the  other  at  the 
turning-stick,  so  that  what  is  the  starting-stick  to 
one  party  is  the  turning-stick  to  the  other.  The 
two  games  go  on  simultaneously ; the  two  sets  of 
players  interfere  scarcely  at  all  with  each  other. 
Occasionally  a ball  belonging  to  the  other  game 
lies  in  the  way  of  a stroke,  when  it  must  be  taken 
up  while  the  stroke  is  made;  or  the  striker  in  one 
game  has  perhaps  to  wait  a moment  while  the 
striker  in  the  other  game  makes  his  stroke. 

As  regards  the  ground,  it  often  happens  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  is  small,  inconvenient,  and  any 
thing  but  level.  In  such  cases  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  job.  But  where  space 
can  be  got,  and  money  is  “no  object,”  the  ground 
should  be  level,  and  of  well-mown  and  well-rolled 
grass,  not  less  than  thirty  yards,  nor,  for  general 
purposes,  u.or<j-^L#nj  jaj  4tj*u<lrcjd  ,j arils  long,  and 


from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  wide.  This  proportion 
of  five  to  three  between  length  and  breadth  is  the 
one  most  approved.  The  ground  should  have  its 
boundaries  well-defined  before  the  play  begins. 

With  a view  to  shortening  the  game  a series  of 
experiments  has  been  instituted,  and  we  assure 
our  readers  that  a most  interesting  game  results 
from  six  hoops,  or  even  four.  For  four  balls,  two 
being  partners  against  two,  we  recommend  six 
hoops,  thus  disposed: 


Stick. 

• 

4 

(s) 

3 

(9) 

. 

1 

GO 

G) 

C 

Stick. 

The  numbers  appended  to  the  hoops  show  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  to  be  run.  A string  should 
be  cut  one-sixth  of  the  entire  length  between  the 
two  sticks.  From  the  starting-stick  to  hoop  1 is 
one  string,  and  there  is  the  same  distance  between 
the  turning-stick  and  hoop  4 (5).  The  side-hoops 
are  fixed  two  on  either  side,  one  string  apart,  and 
each  of  the  four  two  strings  from  a point  midway 
between  the  two  sticks.  Hoops  7 and  2 are  at  the 
same  distance  from  hoop  1 as  hoops  *3  and  6 from 
hoop  4. 

For  six  balls  a capital  game  may  be  played  with 
only  four  hoops : hoops  2 and  3 (see  diagram)  be- 
ing taken  out,  and  a hoop  placed  half-way  between 
them ; the  same  with  hoops  6 and  7 ; so  that  the 
four  hoops  correspond  to  the  four  corners  of  a dia- 
mond. And,  where  time  presses,  or  where  others 
are  waiting  to  play,  this  plan  is  well  adapted  for 
four  balls,  the  game  lasting  about  half  an  hour. 

The  term  in  order  is  well  understood  by  every 
croquet  player.  It  signifies  the  sequence  of  hoops, 
etc.,  which  have  to  be  run.  A player  having  run 
No.  1,  must  take  No.  2 “in  order,”  that  is,  if  he 
takes  No.  3,  or  any  other  hoop,  before  having  taken 
No.  2,  he  gains  no  point  by  it.  Of  course  the  game 
is  won  by  the  side  that  first  drives  all  their  balls 
through  all  the  hoops  “in  order,”  and  hits  all  the 
sticks  “in  order.” 

The  terms  in  play  and  in  hand  present  more  diffi- 
culty. As  a great  many  nice  points  turn  on  the 
question  whether  a ball  is  “ in  play”  or  not,  it  is 
important  to  comprehend  precisely  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  and  they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  defini- 
tion. We  quote  the  definition  of  the  Committee, 
which  we  think  very  clear: 

“ A ball  is  * in  play’  as  soon  as  it  has  run  the  first 
hoop.  It  continues  in  play  till  it  makes  a roquet, 
when  it  is  ‘in  hand.’  A ball  ‘in  hand’  must  take 
croquet,  and  can  score  no  point  until  it  has  done 
so.  Having  taken  croquet  it  is  again  ‘in  play;’ 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  roquet  again  the  ball  or 
balls  it  has  croqueted  for  the  remainder  of  its  turn, 
unless  it  makes  another  point.  Having  made  an- 
other point,  it  is  ‘ in  play’  again  to  all  the  balls  as 
at  the  commencemnt  of  its  turn.” 

Running  a hoop  means,  as  every  body  knows, 
sending  a ball  through  it  by  a blow  of  the  mallet. 
It  must  be  run  “ in  order,”  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  ball  must  go  through,  oi 
the  hoop  is  not  “run.”  If  the  ball  remains  under 
the  hoop,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ball  is  quite 
through,  the  question  is  decided  by  applying  a 
straight-edge  behind  the  hoop,  the  hoop  being  of 
course  perpendicular.  If  the  straignt-edge  (the 
handle  of  the  mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) touches  the  ball,  the  hoop  is  not  “run.” 

Roquet  is  made  by  the  striker  driving  his  own 
ball,  by  a blow  of  the  mallet,  against  another  ball. 
If  he  is  “ in  play”  to  the  other  ball,  the  “roquet” 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  a croquet  off  the  hit  ball. 

■ Croquet  is  taken  in  this  way.  The  striker  places 
his  ball  in  contact  with  the  one  roqueted,  and  strikes 
his  own  with  the  mallet.  After  the  croquet,  the 
striker  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with  the  striker’s 
foot  fixed  firmly  on  his  own  ball  while  ho  strikes, 
when  it  is  called  a “tight”  croquet,  or  without  the 
foot,  when  it  is  termed  a “ loose”  croquet. 

A point  is  made  on  running  a hoop,  or  hitting  a 
stick,  each,  of  course,  “ in  order.” 

We  have  already  stated  what  constitutes  “ run- 
ning” a hoop.  A stick  is  hit  when  the  striker’s 
ball  is  seen  to  move  it,  or  when  the  sound  of  the 
ball  against  it  is  heard.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a bail  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stick,  and 
.that  the  stick  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hit  unless 
the  bail  falls.  But  in  practice  it  seldom  happens 
that  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  hit,  and  a bail 
would  be  a complication.  It  is  a questten,  however, 
whether  in  a grand  match  bails  should  be  used. 

A turn  is  simply  the  innings  of  any  one  player. 

We  are  nowin  a position  to  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  the  definition  of  the  terms  “ in  hand”  and 
“in  play.” 

A ball  is  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a roquet 
It  takes  croquet,  after  which  it  is  in  hand  only  to 
the  ball  roqueted  for  the  remainder  of  that  turn,  or 
until  it  has  made  another  point.  If  it  roquets  an- 
other ball,  it  similarly  remains  in  hand  to  it  after 
the  croquet,  and  so  on.  It  follows  from  this  that 
croquet  can  only  be  taken  once  in  each  turn’  from 
each  ball,  unless  another  point  is  made.  A second 


roquet  may  be  made  on  a ball  previously  roqueted 
without  a point  being  made  in  the  interval,  as,  for 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away,  cannon- 
ing, etc. ; but  such  roquet  does  not  entitle  to  a cro- 
quet, as  the  striker  is  in  hand  to  the  ball  roqueted. 
The  striker’s  turn  ends  there,  unless  by  the  same 
stroke  he  makes  a point,  or  roquets  another  ball  to 
which  he  is  “in  play.”  In  this  case  he  can  go  on 
with  his  turn,  the  roquet  of  the  ball  to  which  he  is 
in  hand  being  of  no  more  advantage  or  disadvantage 
than  hitting  a stick  or  a stone  that  might  happen  to 
lie  on  the  grass. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  themselves.  But  wo 
have  said  so  much  by  anticipation  with  regard  to 
them  that  we  shall  pass  them  through  very  rapidly. 
One  recommendation  of  the  laws  under  review  is, 
that  they  are  clearer,  fewer,  and  shorter  than  any 
other  published  set. 

First,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be  decided  on, 
the  captain  of  each  side  allotting  the  colors  as  he 
pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing  the  ball  any 
where  not  exceeding  one  mallet’s  length  from  the 
starting-stick,  and  striking  it  toward  the  first  hoop. 
If  this  point  is  made,  the  player  is  entitled  to  an- 
other stroke.  If  he  fails  to  run  the  first  hoop  (and 
this  is  the  pons  asinorum  of  unskillful  players,  and 
often  is  not  run),  his  ball  is  taken  off  the  ground  till 
its  next  turn  comes  round. 

The  striker  having  run  a hoop  has  the  privilege 
of  continuing  his  turn,  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in 
making  a point  in  order,  or  a roquet  on  a ball  in 
play.  Having  made  roquet,  he  must  next  take 
croquet,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  law  of  the 
lot.  It  is  that  the  course  of  the  mallet  in  striking 
must  be  across  the  body  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  front  stroke.  Either  one  or  both 
hands  may  be  used,  but  the  nearest  to  the  head  of 
the  mallet  must  be  eighteen  inches  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  mallet  is  held  in  this  way,  and  its  course 
in  striking  is  across  the  body  (i.  e.,  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  long  axis  of  the  player’s  feet), 
the  abominable  practice  of  “spooning”  is  almost 
impossible. 

If  a ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  is  pushed  or  spooned,  and  if  the  regulations 
of  the  law  just  quoted  are  not  complied  with,  all 
benefit  from  the  stroke  is  lost : the  ball  is  to  be  re- 
placed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  captain, 
and  the  player  loses  his  turn. 

Strokes  must  be  given  with  the  end  of  the  head 
of  the  mallet,  and  not  with  the  side. 

Balls  struck  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ground 
must  be  at  once  replaced  half  a mallet’s  length  with- 
in the  edge,  measured  from  the  spot  where  they 
went  off,  at  right  angles  to  the  margin. 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  various  offenses,  the 
one  most  open  to  argument  is  that  respecting  the 
slipping  of  the  ball  from  under  the  foot  when  taking 
tight  croquet.  According  to  the  laws  before  us, 
the  player  who  allows  his  ball  to  slip  loses  his  next 
stroke — i.  e.,  the  remainder  of  his  turn. 

If  a ball  while  rolling  is  touched  or  stopped  by 
the  player  or  his  side,  the  player  ceases  to  play  for 
that  turn.  If  by  the  other  side,  the  striker  may  at 
his  option  take  his  stroke  again,  or,  if  entitled  to 
another  stroke,  may  proceed  with  the  balls  left 
where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croquets  a ball  which  ho  is  not  en- 
titled to  croquet  he  1om;s  the  remainder  of  his  turn, 
and  the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be  replaced. 

If  a player  makes  a second  hit  (as,  e.  g.,  seeing 
that  the  first  is  not  hard  enough)  he  loses  his  turn, 
and  the  balls  are  to  be  replaced. 

Playing  out  of  turn  with  the  right  or  wrong  ball 
loses  all  benefit  from  any  point  or  points  made  in 
the  turn  played  in  error,  and  the  balls  hit  are  to  be 
left  where  they  are,  or  are  to  be  replaced  where  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  turn,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  adverse  side. 

If  a player  in  his  proper  turn  plays  with  the 
wrong  ball,  he  loses  his  turn  and  all  benefit  from 
the  stroke,  and  the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be 
replaced. 

If  a ball  nr^Bvcd  in  taking  aim  it  should  in 
strictness  (e.  g.,  in  a match)  count  as  a stroke ; but 
in  ordinary  play  it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  ball  be  re- 
placed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  side. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

MOBILE.  v 

This  city  is  so  thoroughly  uninteresting  that 
your  artist  made  but  one  sketch  there.  That  was 
the  picture  of  the  Magnolia  Avenue  on  the  Shell 
Road— or  rather  what  is  left  of  it,  for  many  of  the 
finest  trees  were  cut  down  in  getting  range  for  the 
guns  which  were  to  defend  the  city — a needless  de- 
struction, as  they  never  fired  a shot. 

The  Magnolia,  when  old,  is  a handsome  tree.  It 
grows  tall,  and  the  deep,  glossy  green  of  its  leaves 
is  a capital  foil  to  the  delicate  white  of  its  large 
and  perfumed  blossoms.  The  trees  through  which 
the  Shell  Road  passes — the  fashionable  drive  of 
Mobile — have  long  been  famous,  and  it  is  a great 
pity  so  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed. 

Mobile  was  a terribly  demoralized  city  during 
the  war,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Garri- 
soned by  a large  force,  which  was  entirely  without 
occupation  till  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  such 
looseness  peivaded  its  society  as  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  repeated  strictures  in  the  rebel  newspa- 
pers. Since  it  fell  into  Union  hands  it  has  shown 
itself  to  be  by  no  means  a community  where  liberal 
or  peaceful  sentiments  reign ; as  witness  the  repeat- 
ed burnings  of  colored  churches  and  school-houses, 
“entirely  the  work  of  accident,  unless  the  niggers 
did  it  themselves,”  as  I was  assured  by  a citizen. 
These  and  other  things — the  result  of  bad  policy — 
are  driving  much  of  the  trade  and  even  the  mer- 
chants to  New  Orleans,  whither  many  of  the  plant- 
ers of  Alabama  follow  to  get  their  supplies. 

BATON  ROUGE. 

Inquiry  of  the  citizens  failed  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the_name  of  Red  Stick.  Proba- 
bly our  novelists  may  be  induced  to  take  it  up — 


not  the  baton  rouge,  but  the  construction  of  some 
magnificent  story,  connecting  the  foundation  of  the 
city  with  the  most  hideous  deeds,  committed  by 
amiable  scoundrels  and  sweet  criminals,  in  whont 
the  worst  vices  shall  appear  worthy  of  imitation 
and  consonant  with  the  true  principles  of  Christian- 
ity. Like  all  the  Southern  cities,  business  here  is 
entirely  stagnant,  the  principal  occupation  being  to 
keep  out  of  the  sun  and  drink  iced  drinks.  The 
State  House  still  stands,  a melancholy  shell,  and 
looks  much  more  like  an  ancient  castle  than  it  ever 
had  any  hopes  of  doing  while  perfect  Meanwhile 
the  Legislature  meets  at  New  Orleans. 

The  other  prominent  building  is  the  Louisiana 
State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum — a very  pleasant 
and  commodious  building,  but  having  few  patients. 
From  its  roof  the  spectator  can  look  over  the  city 
and  the  battle-ground  where  General  Williams 
died  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  1862.  The  field  is 
flat,  extending  in  an  arc  around  the  city,  bounded 
by  woods,  w here  the  Confederate  army  found  shel- 
ter when  finally  driven  off.  Above  the  city  a num- 
ber of  good  residences  are  missing,  near  the  arsenal, 
having  been  torn  down  and  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  fortification.  In  this  way  all  trace  of  the  old 
Spanish  defensive  works  disappeared.  The  places 
can  still  be  seen  where  the  shells  of  the  Union  fleet 
tore  through  the  houses,  when  compelled  to  open 
upon  the  city  in  revenge  for  the  dastardly  conduct 
of  some  men  (said  to  be  guerrillas)  who,  concealed 
behind  fences,  fired  upon  a boat’s  crew  which  land- 
ed to  get  ice,  and  killed  an  officer  and  a number  of 
men.  On  that  occasion  the  citizens  left  in  such  a 
hurry  that,  though  the  fire  killed  none,  a number 
died  of  the  unaccustomed  exercise. 

In  all  the  Southern  cities  along  the  rivers  the 
Levee  is  the  place  of  first  importance.  If  there  is 
any  life  it  will  be  seen  here.  In  one  of  my  sketch- 
es a New  Orleans  steamer,  one  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  line,  has  made  a landing,  while  another 
on  its  way  down  is  visible  in  the  distance.  On  the 
right  are  the  welcome  ice-boats  discharging  their 
frosty  cargo.  This  is  done,  as  befits  the  sunny 
South,  in  a clumsy  and  slovenly  manner.  The 
wretched  bridge,  over  which  they  haul  the  ice  in 
sleds,  and  which  might  as  well  be  made  in  one  in- 
clined plane  to  the  shore,  is  constructed  with  sev- 
eral angles.  The  negro  who  has  charge  of  the 
horse  makes  the  animal  carry  his  hulking  frame  as 
well  as  haul  the  ice  ashore.  Fancy  a man  on  a 
New  York  dock  riding  the  horse  engaged  in  un- 
loading cargo.  While  making  the  sketch  a hitch 
occurred  and  a darkey  fell  overboard.  Although 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  could  swim  much,  a boat- 
load of  white  boys  kept  out  of  his  way  and  yelled 
at  him  derisively. 

The  Southern  people  hate  the  adverse  criticisms 
of  Northern  people  upon  the  usual  manner  in  which 
things  are  done  in  the  South ; but  as  soon  as  they 
realize  how  much  they  lose  in  comfort  and  dignity 
as  well  as  money,  they  will  begin  to  enjoy  life  as 
they  have  not  had  a chance  to  do  under  the  demor- 
alizing influences  of  “the  institution.” 

=_===■  AEW- 

HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Howto  Become  Invisible.— The  gift  of  invisibility  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  procurable  by  means  of  fern-Beed ; 
but  no  peculiar  power  of  rendering  people  invisible  resides 
especially  in  the  seed  of  fern.  Put  on  any  very  seedy  suit 
of  clothes  and  walk  about  in  the  streets.  You  will  very 
soon  find  that  your  acquaintance  will  pass  you  without 
seeing  you. 


A wag  thus  eulogizes  his  musical  attainments : “ I know 
two  tunes,  the  one  is  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  the  other  isn’.t. 
I always  sing  the  latter.” 


THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

Oh,  I have  a husband  as  good  as  can  be ; 

No  woman  could  wish  for  a better  than  he! 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  chance  to  be  wrong, 
But  his  love  for  me  is  uncommonly  strong! 

He  has  one  little  fault  that  makes  me  fret. 

He  lias  always  less  money,  by  far,  than  debt; 
Moreover,  he  wallops  me  now  and  then— 

But,  excepting  that,  he’s  the  best  of  meal 
I own  he  is  dreadfully  given  to  drink ; 

And,  besides,  he  is  rather  too  fond,  I think,. 

Of  playing  at  cards  and  dice;  but  then, 
Excepting  that,  he’s  the  best  of  men! 

He  loves  to  chat  with  the  girls,  I know 
(’Tis  the  way  with  the  men — they’re  always  so), 
But  what  care  I for  his  flirting — when, 
Excepting  that,  he’s  the  best  of  men? 

I can’t  but  say  I think  he  is  rash 
To  pawn  my  pewter  and  spend  the  cash; 

But  how  can  I scold  my  darling,  when, 
Excepting  that,  he’s  the  best  of  men  ? % 

When  soaked  with  tipple,  he’s  hardly  polite, 

But  knocks  the  crockery  left  and  right. 

And  pulls  my  hair,  and  growls  again— 

But,  excepting  that,  he’s  the  best  of  men  1 
Yes — such  is  the  loyalty  I have  shown; 

But  I have  a spouse  who  is  all  my  own ; 

As  good,  indeed,  as  a man  can  be— 

And  who  could  ask  for  a better  than  he? 


Who  was  Jonah’s  tutor?— The  whale  who  brought  him 
up. 


“ Well,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  saltness  of  the  water 
of  the  ocean  ?”  inquired  a teacher  of  a bright  little  boy. 
“ The  cod-fish,"  replied  the  little  original. 


Why  is  a mad  bull  an  animal  of  a convivial  disposition  ? 
—Because  he  offers  a horn  to  every  one  he  meets. 


A man  who  was  once  on  a journey  said  he  never  liked  to 
see  the  tables  covered  with  books  and  newspapers  where 
he  stopped  at  night.  “For,"  said  he,  “I  can  never  find 
any  whisky  at  such  places." 


“If  there  is  any  body  under  the  canister  of  heaven 
that  I have  in  utter  excrescence,"  says  Mrs.  Partington, 
“ it  is  the  slander,  going  about  like  a boy  constructor,  cir- 
culating his  calomel  upon  honest  folks." 


A mirror  has  been  well  defined 
An  emblem  of  a thoughtful  mind; 
For  look  upon  it  when  you  will. 
You  find  it  is  reflecting  stilL 


The  captain  of  a vessel  is  not  governed  by  his  mate,  but 
a married  landsman  generally  is. 


The  State  of  Matrimony  is  bounded  by  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing on  one  side,  and  cradles  and  babies  on  the  other.  Its 
chief  productions  are  population,  bnoomsticks,  and  staying 
out  late  at  night.  It  was  discovered  by  Adam  and  Eve 
while  trying  to  find  a passage  out  of  Paradise.  The  climate 
"is  sultry  ua*jl  the  equinoctial  line  of  housekeep- 
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ive  bad  left  a small  property  and  a farm  near  Que- 
bec to  his  second  cousin,  Louis  Auguste  Philippe 
Emile  do  Beauguet.  I wrote  the  names  down  aft- 
erward, and  that’s  how  I remember  them  so  glibly. 
And  then  he  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  give  up 
teaching  and  to  go  out  and  settle  in  Canada,  where 
there  was  quite  a colony  of  his  country  people; 
and  he  was  full  of  his  plans  and  hopes.  He  didn’t 
Bay  a word  about — about  me — then.  After  he  was 
gone  I don’t  mind  owning  that  I felt  much  de- 
pressed. I was  glad  of  his  good  prospects,  really 
glad  ; and  yet  the  idea  of  his  going  away  all  that 
distance,  set  me  thinking  how  all  those  to  whom  I 
was  attached  had  other  and  stronger  ties  in  the 
world— how  the  girls  I had  loved  and  taught  grew 
up  and  passed  out  of  my  ken,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, vanishing  away  to  be  bright  and  pretty  and 
clever  in  their  distant  homes,  without  a thought  of 
their  poor  schoolmistress  growing  old  by  herself  in 
her  solitude.  And  I could  not  help  thinking  how 
other  women  took  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  world,  and 
bore  fruit,  and  flourished  into  a green  old  age ; while 
I stood  alone,  like  some  cold  bare  rock  that  had  no 
beauty  and  little  use,  and  must  some  day  topple 
down  and  lie  unregretted  where  it  falls.  I work- 
ed myself  into  such  a dismal,  desolate  frame  of  mind 
— more  shame  for  me ! — that  I sat  huddled  up  by 
the  fire,  crying  and  sobbing  like  a fool,  when  my  lit- 
tle servant  Kate  came  bouncing  into  the  room— you 
remember,  Philosophy,  my  love,  that  we  never  could 
teach  her  to  knock  at  the  door — and  brought  me  a 
great  square  letter,  sealed  with  a coat  of  arms  as 
big  as  a cheese-plate.  It  was  from  De  Beauguet, 
of  course.  I’m  not  going  to  repeat  it  to  you,  don’t 
be  afraid,  though  I do  know  it  by  heart” — here  a 
faint  pink  flush  came  over  Miss  Wokenham’s  deli- 
cate pale  face — “but  I may  say  it  was  a good  letter, 
a very  good  letter.  He  said  he  felt  alone  in  the 
world.  He  had  been  exiled  from  his  country  and 
all  he  held  dear  in  it  for  so  many  years  that  France 
was  more  like  a beautiful  dream  to  him  than  a real- 
ity. He  said  a great  deal  more  than  he  need  have 
done  about  generous  kindness  and  delicate  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  your  humble  servant.  I’m  not 
going  to  pretend  that  I was  not  gratified ; but  he 
gave  me  more  than  my  due  ten  thousand  times 
over.  And  then  at  last  he  said  that  if  I would — 
there ! — would  cast  in  my  lot  with  his,  and  go  abroad 
with  him,  he  would  undertake  that  I should  never 
repent  my  confidence.  I took  a week  to  consider 
about  it,  though  I think — upon  my  word  I am  not 
sure — that  my  mind  was  made  up  from  the  first. 
And  the  end  of  it  is  that  I’ve  promised  Lewis  to 
take  him  for  better,  for  worse,  and  to  be  a faithful, 
kind  companion  to  him,  as  well  as  I know  how,  so 
long  as  I have  life  and  strength,  and  longer.” 

After  that  day  Miss  Wokenham  was  a great  deal 
at  the  Gable  House.  She  had  many  preparations 
to  make,  and  not  too  much  time  to  get  ready  in. 
They  were  to  be  married  in  Liverpool,  and  to  sail 
from  that  port  in  a merchantman  bound  for  Quebec. 
Monsieur  de  Beauguet  had  arranged  all  that.  My 
aunt  was  a perfect  mistress  of  the  craft  of  needle- 
work, and  Anna  and  I were  fairly  creditable  schol- 
ars of  so  accomplished  a teacher.  So  we  all  three 
were  able  to  be  useful  to  our  old  friend,  and  were 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  help  in  the  preparation  of 
her  wardrobe.  The  year  was  drawing  to  a close  by 
this  time,  and  we  stitched  our  way  through  the  very 
core  of  the  winter.  Anna  was  a better  seamstress 
than  I,  and  her  rapid  fingers  did  good  service  in  the 
manufacture  of  caps  and  aprons,  and  such  other 
sober  decorations  as  Miss  Wokenham  thought  be- 
coming her  years.  I worked  neatly  but  slowly ; 
and  our  shrewd  little  bride  elect  was  wont  to  say : 
“ You’re  both  dear,  kind  children;  but,  on  a stitch- 
ing emergency,  give  me  Anna ! Philosophy,  with 
the  very  best  intentions,  stops  at  even-  cross- 
road to  deliberate  which  turning  she  shall  take. 
Will-o’-the-wisp  keeps  moving  and  does  get  over 
the  ground,  even  though  it  be  after  a somewhat  zig- 
zag fashion.” 

One  cold  bleak  day  we  had  all  been  busy  in  the 
morning-room  from  an  early  hour.  When,  in  the 
sudden  dusk,  Miss  Wokenham  folded  up  her  work 
and  prepared  to  go  homeward  my  aunt  stopped  her 
and  insisted  that  she  should  stay  to  take  tea  and 
see  my  uncle. 

“ Horace  will  be  here  too,  by-and-bv,”  said  Aunt 
Gough — “young  Mr.  Lee  that  is;  but  he  seems  so 
much  one  of  us  now  that  I give  the  lad  his  Chris- 
tian name  as  natural  as  possible.  And  both  of  them 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.”  * 

“ I should  like  to  stay  very  much,  but — but 
M’sieu’  is  to  walk  and  meet  me  this  evening  on  the 
way  home,  and  perhaps  he’d  be  disappointed  if  I 
was  not  there.” 

“ Perhaps  he  would  ?”  echoed  Aunt  Gough. 

* 1 Why,  of  course  he  would.  But  I will  send  some 
one  to  him  with  my  respects,  to  say  that  you  are 
here,  and  that  I expect  him  to  tea,  if  he  will  do  us 
the  pleasure  of  coming  without  ceremony.” 

*•  Thus  tempted,  Miss  Wokenham  remained;  and 
in  due  time  “ M’sieu’  ” arrived.  We  had  seen  him 
since  the  announcement  of  his  engagement  to  our 
old  schoolmistress,  he  having  made  a formal  visit  to 
my  aunt,  and  having  been  presented  by  his  affianced 
with  all  due  observance  and  punctilio.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  came  on  a more  intimate  footing,  and 
without  the  panoply  of  etiquette  and  ceremony  which 
it  had  pleased  him  to  assume  at  first.  “M’sieu,” 
Without  his  mail  of  proof,  was  a very  genial,  simple 
creature,  with  more  of  jrouthful  freshness  and  ro- 
mantic chivalry  than  I have  often  seen  remaining 
in  dashing  cavaliers  of  half  his  yearn.  He  was  a 
handsome  man  of  fifty,  with  high,  clear-cut  feat- 
ures, a florid  skin,  and  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes. 

“ I take  it  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Bogie,”  said  my 
aunt,  thus  pronouncing  his  patronymic  in  all  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith : “very  kind,  that  you  should 
have  come  to  us  in  this  friendly  way,  and  I hope 
you’ll  be  able  to  make  yourself  comfortable  among 
us.” 

M’sieu’  was  at  home  in  a minute. 

“ Ah,  Elise !”  said  he,  sitting  cozily  beside  Mi-s 
Wokenham  in  the  glow  of  the  fire-light,  “ dese  is  de 
scenes  dat  makes  usruggerret  to  leave  England.” 

“Yes,  indeed,” she  replied;  “I  can’t  commend 
your  grammar,  but  ^pjr.-s<|^w^ikis^ne  exactly. 


I shall  never  get  him  to  talk  good  English,  Mrs. 
Gough,  no  more  than  he  will  ever  teach  me  to  pro- 
nounce good  French;  and  that's  speaking  pretty 
strongly,  as  you  would  know  if  you  had  ever  heard 
my  attempts.” 

“ She  speaks  very  well,  Madame,”  interrupted  her 
bridegroom  elect.  “She  can  say  ‘oui,’  and  ‘je 
t’aime,’  and  dat’s  so  much  French  as  I ask  of  her.” 

While  we  wore  laughing  at  this,  aai  Aliss  Wok- 
enham was  protesting  with  unnecessary  vehemence 
that  she  never  said  “ je  t’aime”  to  him,  and  was  de- 
claring that  her  friends  would  think  she  had  taken 
leave  of  the  last  remnant  of  her  senses  if  he  went 
on  in  that  way,  my  uncle  and  Horace  Lee  entered 
together. 

“ I picked  up  this  young  gentleman  on  my  way 
home  from  Oatlands  ; or,  rather,  he  picked  up  me, 
for  I was  afoot,  and  he  driving  in  Rotherwood’s  gig. 
He  has  been  surveying,  and  measuring,  and  tramp- 
ing through  plowed  fields  with  a chain  round  his 
middle,  or  some  such  adornment,  and — ” 

“ — And  he  is  not  fit  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
ladies,  Mrs.  Gough,”  said  Horace,  finishing  my  un- 
cle’s speech.  “But  there  was  no  refusing.  You 
know  how  positive  your  lord  and  master  can  be  on 
occasion.” 

“ She  know ! ” said  my  uncle  with  a laugh.  “ O 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  three-and-twenty ! As  if  a 
man  was  ever  positive  with  his  wife ! But  there, 
laddie,  run  to  my  room — you  know  the  way — and 
polish  yourself  up  before  the  candles  come.  No 
one  has  seen  how  you  look  yet.” 

It  was  quite  dark,  except  just  within  range  of 
the  deep,  red  glow  from  the  hearth ; for  we  all 
loved  the  dreamy,  fitful  fire-light,  and  had  sat  talk- 
ing by  it  until  the  faint  gray  ghost  of  day,  peeping 
in  at  the  windows,  had  melted  into  the  dense  black- 
ness of  a winter  night. 

“Where’s  Nanny?”  asked  my  uncle,  suddenly, 
when  he  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  enjoying  a 
tankard  of  hot  mulled  wine  which  Aunt  Gough  had 
prepared  with  her  own  hands.  Aunt  was  busy  now, 
spicing  a similar  jorum  for  Mr.  Lee,  to  warm  him 
after  the  cold  plowed  fields.  “Where’s  Nanny? 
I haven’t  set  eyes  on  her  bonny  face  to-day.” 

She  had  been  in  the  midst  of  us  when  they  en- 
tered, but  had  vanished. 

“Mademoiselle  Anna  was  nearest  de  door  when 
Monsieur  Gough  and  Monsieur  Lee  came  in,  and 
she  sl-slapped  away  wizout  one  word.  I rum- 
marark  it,”  said  M’sieu’. 

“ Slapped  away ! My  goodness,  Lewis,  slipped, 
you  mean — slipped  away, ’’cried  Miss  Wokenham, 
with  comical  consternation. 

“Ah  bien,  sleeped,”  said  De  Beauguet,  with  per- 
fect good-humor,  smiling  round  on  us  all;  “she 
sleeped  away  quite  quiet.” 

“ We’ll  wake  her  up,  willful  baggage !”  said  my 
uncle,  who  could  not  bear  to  miss  Anna’s  bright  face 
from  the  home  circle,  even  for  a moment.  But  al- 
most as  he  spoke  the  door  opened  and  my  sister 
came  in,  followed  by  Horace  Lee.  “ Why,  whither 
did  you  two  run  off  together  ?”  asked  Uncle  Gough. 
“Come  here,  sauce-box.  This  is  a warm  recep- 
tion to  give  the  master  of  the  house,  to  run  away  as 
soon  as  he  shows  his  face !” 

. “I  overtook  Miss  Anna  on  the -stairs  as  I was 
coming  down,  Sir,”  Horace  Lee  explained,  as  he 
drew  his  chair  up  to  the  fire,  next  mine.  I looked 
at  my  sister  and  noticed  that  she  had  been  to  her 
room  to  put  on  a scarlet  ribbon  which  she  some- 
times wore  in  her  dark  curls,  and  which  she  had 
tied  very  archly  and  becomingly  over  one  ear.  Miss 
Wokenham,  whose  observation  was  singularly  keen, 
noticed  the  ribbon  too,  but  said  nothing.  Only  I 
saw  her  watching  Anna  with  a curious  intent  look 
in  her  eyes  all  the  evening.  After  all,  the  little 
harmless  bit  of  coquetry  was  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful, especially  in  Anna,  who  made  no  secret  of  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  her  own  good  looks.  She  was 
very  handsome.  And  as  she  sat  on  the  soft  white 
rug  at  my  uncle’s  feet,  with  her  pretty  round  arm 
leaning  on  his  knee,  and  her  animated  face  flushed 
and  smiling,  I thought  I had  never  seen  a bonnier 
sight,  even  in  a picture.  So  thought  uncle,  too,  for 
he  sat  looking  down  upon  her  with  a smile  of  posi- 
tive enchantment. 

“ Sing  us  a song,  Nanny,”  he  said  at  last.  “ Let 
M’sieu’  hear  one  of  our  Border  ditties.  Not  scien- 
tific music,  you  know,  M’sieu’,  but  simple  old  songs, 
where  the  words  and  the  tune  seem  to  belong  to 
each  other,  and  to  grow  out  of  each  other  like  the 
leaf  and  blossom  of  a flower.  Sing  us  1 Sir  Patrick 
Spence, ’Nanny.” 

“Not  if  you  call  me  Nanny,”  said  she,  pouting. 
“ For  my  part,  I don’t  know  what  is  the  use  of 
one’s  godfathers  and  godmothers  giving  one  a pret- 
ty name  if  it’s  to  be  uglified  into  Nan  and  Nanny. 
I’d  as  soon  be  called  Sukey.” 

“ But  pretty  names  are  for  pretty  people.  Don’t 
you  know  that,  Nanny  ? Well,  there ! Anna  then. 
Don't  flame  up  like  a volcano,  but  sing  us  * Sir  Pat- 
rick Spence,’  my  bairn.” 

But  Anna  was  ruffled,  and  would  not  sing  Sir 
Patrick  Spence,  or  any  other  song.  Her  temper 
was  very  capricious,  and  had  been  pampered  by 
constant  indulgence.  My  aunt  and  uncle  began  to 
coax  her  in  their  gentle,  loving  way,  and  Monsieur 
De  Beauguet  added  a polite  hope  that  Mademoiselle 
would  give  him  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
charming  voice ; but  she  only  shook  her  rich  ring- 
lets, aud  kept  her  eyes  obstinately  fixed  on  the 
floor. 

“ You  ask  her,  Horace,”  said  my  uncle,  on  a sud- 
den. “ Try  if  she  won’t  sing  for  j'ou.” 

Horace  was  sitting  silent  beside  me,  and  had’not 
seemed  to  hear  the  discussion.  He  had  a very  ab- 
sent way  with  him  sometimes,  and  he  sat  playing 
with  a little  hair  chain,  twisting  it  round  and  round 
his  fingers.  It  was  mine.  I wore  it  round  my  neck, 
supporting  a gold  locket  which  contained  some  of 
our  dead  parents’  hair.  Anna  and  I had  each  one 
alike.  The  clasp  of  mine  had  come  unloosed,  and 
it  had  fallen  on  the  carpet.  I did  not  replace  it  at 
once  on  my  neck,  and  Horace  took  it  up  from  the 
table  where  I had  laid  it,  and  sat  twisting  it  as  I 
have  said.  He  started  when  my  uncle  spoke,  but 
leaned  forward  directly,  and  said,  “Oh,  I beg  par- 
don. Pray  do  sing,  Miss  Anna.” 


“What  sh..ll  I sing?”  she  asked,  softly,  lifting 
her  head  a lillle,  but  keeping  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“There!  You  see  you  have  succeeded,  Horace,” 
said  my  uncle.  “ I thought  you  would.”  But  he 
looked  surprised  and  just  a little  hurt. 

“Won’t  you  sing  what  your  uncle  asked  for?” 
demanded  Horace. 

“No.  I’ll  sing  the  Yellow-haired  laddie,”  an- 
swered Anna,  decisively.  She  was  just  about  to 
begin,  when  she  glanced  up  at  him,  and  stopped. 

“ Where  did  you  get  Margaret’s  chain  ? Put  it 
down.  I hate  to  see  you  twisting  things  backward 
and  forward  in  your  hands ; it  fidgets  me  to  death.” 

Horace  laid  it  down  without  a word,  and  there 
was  a minute’s  silence.  It  was  broken  by  Anna's 
clear  vibrating  tones,  as  she  burst  into  an  old  le- 
gendary ballad,  the  name  of  which  I have  forgotten 
(it  was  not  the  Yellow-haired  laddie),  but  which 
was  wild,  and  fierce,  and  stormy,  and  which  she 
sang  with  amazing  power  and  passion.  As  the  last 
note  thrilled  through  the  room  she  rose  and  wreut 
away  without  a word  of  good-night  to  any  one, 
shutting  the  door  sharply  behind  her.  We  were 
well  used  to  her  capricious  mood3,  her  sudden  altern- 
ations of  cloud  and  sunshine ; but  there  was  some- 
thing strange  and  oppressive  in  this. 

When  our  three  guests  bade  us  good-night,  in- 
tending to  walk  part  of  their  way  home  in  company, 
Miss  Wokqpham  lingered  behind  with  me,  while 
De  Beauguet  and  Horace  were  wrapping  them- 
selves to  face  the  cold,  in  the  hall.  Aunt  and  uncle 
were  both  standing  just  outside  the  sitting-room 
door,  and  the  maid  had  been  sent  to  fetch  Miss 
Wokenham’s  hood  and  mantle;  so  my  old  school- 
mistress and  I were  alone  together.  She  knelt  upon 
a chair,  and  putting  her  two  hands  on  my  shoulders 
as  I stood  before  her,  looked  earnestly  into  my  face. 

“ I wonder,”  she  said,  slowly — “ I wonder  if  my 
Philosophy  is  only  a fair-weather  sailor ! I wonder 
whether  her  courage  would  rise  into  her  head  or 
sink  into  her  heels,  if,  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  voyage,  favoring  gales,  halcyon  seas,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  she  were  to  hear  the  warning  cry, 

‘ Breakers  ahead !’ " Then  with  a rapid  change  to 
her  ordinary  brisk  manner,  she  added : ‘ ‘ Why,  what 
a sweet  sage  Margaret  it  is ! You  mustn’t  look  so 
pale,  my  child.  Good-night ! God  bless  you.”  And 
she  was  gone. 

I hunted  before  going  to  bed  for  my  hair  chain. 
The  locket  was  there,  safe  on  the  table,  but  I could 
not  find  the  little  guard  that  it  used  to  hang  upon. 
This  vexed  me  rather,  and  Anna’s  unreasonable 
humor  grieved  me.  I did  not  like  her  to  be  harshly 
judged  by  others,  as  I felt  afraid  she  would  be.  I 
lay  awake  a long  time.  But  all  the  while  Miss 
Wokenham’s  words  ran  uneasily  in  my  memory, 
like  a haunting  tune : “ Breakers  ahead ! Breakers 
ahead!” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  scorching  heat  of  July  induced  many  New  Yorkers 
to  make  a hasty  raid  upon  the  country.  August,  usually 
hot,  sultry,  and  uncomfortable,  will  surely,  they  reasoned, 
be  positively  unendurable  this  year  in  the  city,  heralded 
ns  it  was  by  mercury  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  100. 
So  we,  in  common  with  the  multitude,  packed  up,  and 
plunged  into  the  “forests  of  Maine”  to  “cool  off."  Well, 
we  have  got  “ cooled  off,”  emphatically  so ; and  if  Phoebus 
does  not  exert  himself  soon,  and  make  August  seem  a lit- 
tle less  like  October,  we  propose  going  back  to  New  York 
to  get  warmed  up.  Why,  last  night  the  people  (it  is  not 
altogether  wild  land  here,  as  some  may  fancy,  there  are 
plenty  of  pleasant  people,  pretty  villages,  and  flourishing 
farms)  were  actually  talking  about  covering  up  the  tender 
products  of  their  gardens,  lest  there  should  be  a frost,  and 
the  first  thing  every  body  did  this  morning  was  to  look 
out  of  the  window  to  see  if  the  ground  was  not  white. 
Even  a little  ten-year-old  city  boy,  who  has  been  wonder- 
fully interested  in  the  corn  which  he  planted,  and  has 
watched  until  it  is  far  above  his  head,  shouted  from  his 
bed,  before  his  eyes  were  half  open,  “Mamma,  was  there 
a frost  last  night  ?”  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pended on  his  particular  crop  of  corn. 

But  it  is  cold.  Linen  coats  and  muslin  dresses  are  at  a 
discount,  and  over-coats  and  shawls  are  in  demand.  La- 
dies who  have  come  from  the  city  anticipating  only  hot 
weather,  look  regretfully  at  the  pretty  white  waists,  the 
organdies  and  grenadines,  that  lie  unfolded  in  their 
trunks,  and  declare,  with  more  truth  than  they  ordinarily 
make  the  assertion,  that  they  have  “ nothing  to  wear !" 
And  though  with  their  usual  ingenuity  they  manage  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  by  the  use  of  breakfast  capes 
and  jaunty  little  jackets,  they  find  that  it  was  a great 
mistake  in  leaving  thick  dresses  and  warm  flannels  at 
home. 

It  is  curious  about  the  weather  here.  You  rise  early  in 
the  morning — for  what  is  the  use  of  going  into  the  coun- 
try unless  you  can  find  out  where  the  sun  rises  ? — besides, 
if  you  do  not  get  up  in  pretty  good  season,  you  will  miss 
the  family  breakfast  entirely,  and  find  the  enterprising 
people  at  dinner!  But  the  mornings  are  chilly.  You 
envy  the  good  housewife  who  is  broiling  the  steak— and 
herself— over  the  kitchen  fire.  She  can  not  conceive  of 
any  body's  being  cold;  but  you  would  not  object  to  turn- 
ing cook  pro  tem.  to  benefit  your  tardy  circulation.  How- 
ever, you  put  on  an  extra  garment,  and  climb  the  little 
hill  that  rises  abruptly  just  behind  the  garden,  and  soon 
return  eager  for  breakfast.  As  the  sun  nears  the  zenith 
it  may  be  hot  enough  to  make  thin  clothing  almost  a ne- 
cessity for  a few  hours.  But  after  you  have  gazed  upon 
the  magnificent  sunset,  which  here  is  glorious  beyond  com- 
parison, a damp  chill  comes  over  you,  and  when  you  go 
within  doors,  if  a bright  fire  is  burning  in  the  cozy  little 
parlor,  you  feel  like  toasting  your  feet  by  it,  as  on  an  au- 
tumn eve.  And  then  at  night  you  need  not  fancy  you  can 
sleep  with  only  a mosquito  netting  over  you.  There  are 
no  mosquitoes  here;  the  tropical  little  creatures  would 
freeze  while  singing  their  first  serenade,  if  they  ventured 
into  these  parts.  You  want  planty  of  warm  blankets,  and 
then  yon  will  sleep  “like  a top,”  as  the  saying  is : though 
why  a top  sleeps  any  better  than  other  playthings  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Cool  In  the  morning,  hot  at  mid-day,  showery  in  the 
afternoon,  and  cool  at  night — this  is  what  the  average  of 
August  days  in  Maine  have  been  this  year.  But  it  is  not 
always  thus,  and  September  will  bring  more  balmy  days. 

If  any  fancy  not  this  picture  of  country  life,  to  them  we 
will  whisper  of  another  side ; of  delightful  drives,  wild  and 
magnificent  scenery,  romantic  walks,  fishing  and  picnics  ; 
of  delicious  fresh  air,  untainted  by  bone-boiling  or  fat- 
melting; of  country  milk  that  would  put  city  cream  to 
shame,  and  cream  that  is  cream;  of  blue-berries,  and 
early  apples,  and  wonderful  mealy  potatoes,  and^-and — we 


will  leave  other  pleasures  of  the  country  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

Although  Saratoga  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  regard 
to  fires,  there  still  remain  accommodations  for  a few  vis- 
itors. The  hotels  will  give  “food  and  lodging"  to  some 
four  thousand.  And  about  every  second  house  in  Saratoga 
is  a private  boarding-house,  many  of  which  are  very  nice 
and  stylish.  There  is,  however,  a fine  opening  for  hotels 
at  “the  Springs a half  a dozen  more  would  all  be  well 
patronized,  and  those  now  in  operation  be  all  the  more 
busy  for  such  an  addition. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  of  late  about  the  in- 
creasing wickedness  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  large 
cities  in  particular.  Newspapers  have  brought  forward 
sundry  indefinite  statistics  to  prove  that  theft,  and  mur- 
der, and  fighting,  and  disgraceful  conduct  generally,  was 
on  the  increase.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  sometimes  it  al- 
most seems  so.  But  we  might  as  well  take  into  consider- 
ation the  great  increase  of  population,  and  then  make  our 
calculations.  The  following  item  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  “fights  and  rows"  are  not  quite  so  fashionable 
now  as  they  used  to  be  in  olden  times.  “ There  is  yet 
standing,  near  Oxford  Street,  London,  a very  old  sign  of 
‘ David  Williams,  Eye  Painter.’  Antiquarians,  after  long 
puzzling  over  this,  have  discovered  that  it  refers  to  a pe- 
riod of  society  when  gentlemen  had  so  many  rows  and 
fights  that  black  eyes  were  common ; and  the  artist  found 
it  a sufficient  employment  to  paint  such  bruises  to  a flesh- 
color,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might  go  into  company  with- 
out remark.” 

An  Eastern  paper  indulges  in  the  belief  that  many 
young  men  marry  various  scraps  and  bits  of  a wife  instead 
of  the  genuine  article.  It  says  : “ Some  young  men  mar- 
17  dimples ; some  ears  ; some  noses ; the  contest,  how- 
ever, generally  lies  between  the  eyes  and  hair.  The 
mouth,  too,  is  occasionally  married  ; the  chin  not  so  oft- 
en.” A caution  is  then  given  to  heedless  youth  to  be- 
ware of  marrying  a curl,  however  natural-looking ; a neck, 
however  swan-like ; or  a voice,  however  melodious. 

A young  lady  advertises  in  a country  village  news- 
paper for  one  hundred  young  men  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
to  form  a “ gaping  corps,"  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  sev- 
eral church  doors,  and  on  the  principal  streets  in  that  vil- 
lage, to  stare  at  females  as  they  pass,  and  make  “ deli- 
cate” remarks  on  their  dress  and  person.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a general  rush,  it  is  stated  “that  none  will  be  en- 
listed who  possess  intellectual  capacity  above  that  of  a 
well-bred  donkey."  There  are  villages  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  such  an  advertisement  would  be 
superfluous— there  being  a complete  regiment  of  “ gap- 
ers" in  constant  attendance  at  church  doors,  at  the  en- 
trance of  shops,  and  in  all  the  public  thoroughfares,  ne- 
cessitating every  lady  who  passes  to  almost  force  her  way 
through  the  lazy,  staring  crowd. 

They  have  a singular  currency  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Not  long  since  a young  lady  of  that  city  selected  a pair 
of  shoes  at  a store,  and  took  them  to  the  door  to  show 
them  to  a friend,  as  she  said,  asking  the  obliging  clerk, 
meanwhile,  to  keep  her  little  satchel  for  her.  She  did  not 
return,  however,  and  the  satchel  being  found  empty,  the 
clerk  was  indignant  about  the  unpaid-for  shoes.  A few 
days  after  he  met  her  in  the  street  and  demanded  pay- 
ment. She  had  no  money,  but  asked  if  he  would  take  her 
waterfall  as  security.  He  would.  80  she  quietly  detached 
it  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  next  day  she  called  at  the 
store  and  redeemed  her  back  hair. 

A Western  paper  contains  the  following  announcement : 

“ Engaged — Miss  Anna  Gould  to  John  Candal,  City 
Marshal,  both  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  From  this  time 
henceforth  and  forever — until  Miss  Anna  Gould  become^ 
a widow— all  young  men  are  requested  to  withdraw  their 
particular  attention.” 

If  English  law  prevailed  in  this  country  a good  many 
lawyers  would,  we  think,  be  obliged  to  alter  their  tactics 
entirely,  for  the  English  lords  of  the  bench  decided  at 
Westminster  recently  that  it  was  a principle  of  common 
law  that  a counselor,  in  questioning  a witness,  should  ad- 
dress him  in  ordinary  tones,  and  in  language  of  respect, 
such  as  is  employed  by  a gentleman  in  conversation  with 
another;  that  such  lawyer  has  no  right  to  question  the 
private  business  or  moral  character  of  a witness  any  fur- 
ther than  it  is  apparent  they  absolutely  affect  his  relia- 
bility or  touch  the  case  in  hand ; and  that  a witness  is 
not  bound  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  in  an  insulting 
manner. 

A wonderful  report  comes  from  Australia  in  regard  to 
a certain  “amicanthus  rock,"  which,  on  being  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence,  changes  into  asbestos,  which  is  a 
fibrous  substance,  white  in  appearance,  soft  and  pliant  as 
silk,  and  is  inconsumable  by  fire.  An  Australian  paper 
remarks : 

“ Should  asbestos  ever  come  into  general  use  it  will,  in 
some  measure,  no  doubt,  from  its  incombustible  nature, 
supersede  the  evils  of  crinoline.  Besides  this  great  ad- 
vantage, it  will  also  set  aside  the  vexatious  expense  and 
use  of  soap  and  water,  for  all  a lady  will  have  to  do  when 
she  unrobes  herself  will  be  to  pitch  her  articles  of  apparel 
into  a glowing  fire,  and  when  they  have  become  as  white 
as  a snow-flake  she  may  resume  them  at  pleasure." 

It  is  said,  on  medical  authority,  that  a few  drops  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  will  speedily  purify  turbid  or  disa- 
greeable water,  and  make  it  as  clear  and  sweet  as  spring 
water.  Travelers  might  derive  great  benefit  from  a judi- 
cious use  of  it. 

The  Parisian  ladies  have  made  a new  and  startling  in- 
vention in  dress.  They  have  made  bonnets  smaller  and 
smaller  and  beautifully  less,  until  at  last  thejr  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  a ribbon  round  the  head,  with  a veil 
attached  to  it.  The  veil  is  generally  black,  so  that  the 
fair  French  dames  resemble  greatly  Spanish  ladies. 

A lady  In  Paris  recently  appeared  at  a concert  in  the 
unique  costume  of  a black  and  white  muslin  dress  (black 
and  white  being  the  Prussian  colors),  embroidered  all  over 
with  needle-guns,  and  with  Prussian  soldiers  mowing  down 
Austrians  with  the  murderous  weapon ; and  the  little  cock- 
ade, which  now  serves  as  a substitute  for  a bonnet,  was 
trimmed  with  steel  aiguillettes  of  needle-gun  pattern. 

Some  rather  unpleasant  developments  have  recently 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  gingerbread  in 
France,  which,  in  the  form  of  gingerbread  toys  for  chil- 
dren, has  there  an  extensive  sale.  An  official  investiga- 
tion has  proved  that  the  inferior  kinds  of  gingerbread  are 
simply  disgusting  compounds  of  rye-flour,  treacle,  potato- 
flour,  pounded  alum,  salts  of  pewter , stale  gingerbread, 
and  Marseilles  soap ! The  paste  thus  made  is  stiff,  but  it 
requires  to  be  made  stiffer.  This  is  soon  done.  The  gin- 
gerbread-maker pulls  off  his  shoes,  jumps  into  the  trough, 
and  works  away  valiantly,  and,  however  dirty  his  feet 
may  have  been,  they  soon  become  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
the  Marseilles  soap  which  the  gingerbread  contains.  With- 
out entering  more  minutely  into  details  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  tins  in  wliich  it  is  baked  are  greased  with 
linseed  oil ; and  that  after  it  is  baked  a layer  of  Lyons 
glue,  applied  with  a soft  brush,  gives  that  bright  gloss  so 
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nick-names  “ Polly  Berdvne,”  or  something  else, 
as  the  humor  takes  him.  He  shuffles  the  cards  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  specta- 
tors to  follow  the  card  in  all  its  wanderings ; and, 
as  if  to  aid  the  eye,  the  card  usually  bears  upon  the 
back  some  mark  which  gives  the  spectator  unusual 
confidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  vision.  The 
sharper  offers  to  bet  against  the  spectator’s  eyes. 
“I’ll  bet  you  five  dollars,”  he  says,  “you  can’t  fol- 
low Miss  Polly.”  The  spectators  are  pretty  sure 
they  can ; and  one  of  them  bets,  and  as  the  cards 
are  laid  out  in  three  packs  upon  the  stand,  they  all 
watch  the  card  narrowly.  After  the  deal,  the  spec- 
tator points  out  the  card,  and,  sure  enough,  it  is 
Miss  Polly.  Sharper  looks  a little  frustrated,  but 
is  willing  t«  bet  again.  The  operation  is  repeated 
with  a similar  result.  The  spectators  get  excited, 
and  think  the  sharper  is  having  a losing  game. 
“ He  doesn’t  see,”  they  whisper  among  themselves, 
“ that  little  black  speck  on  Miss  Polly’s  back.”  So 
they  are  in  for  another  trial,  and  the  sharper,  as  if 


in  bravado,  declares  he  is  wfilling  to  bet  a hundred 
dollars  on  the  result.  He  will  have  no  more  small 
play.  The  confident  spectators  may  not  be  able  to 
stake  so  large  a sum,  but  b}-  clubbing  together  some 
* of  the  more  excited  ones  make  up  a purse  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  cards  are  dealt  again. 
But  the  sharper  is  too  much  for  his  opponents  this 
time.  By  some  sleight  of  hand  he  slips  in  another 
card,  similar  in  appearance  on  the  reverse,  black 
speck  and  all.  The  spectators  follow  this  as  cu- 
riously and  confidently  as  on  the  previous  occasions, 
but  upon  pointing  out  the  card  find  to  their  aston- 
ishment that  Miss  Polly  has  vanished — and  likewise 
their  money ! 


“RESCUED  FROM  THE  WOLF.” 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  anecdotes  of  the  faith- 
fulness, perseverance,  intelligence,  and  courage  of 
dogs  employed  to  guard  and  protect  the  silly,  de- 
fenseless, gregarious  sheep.  Somewhat  different 


**  THREE-CARD  MONTE.” 

The  scene  presented  in  the  accompanying  sketch 
is  one  frequently  seen  on  Coney  Island.  The  sharp- 
er who  performs  the  trick,  having  gathered  about 
him  a crowd,  selects  from  his  pack  a figured  card — 
say  the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  which  he  facetiously 


breeds  of  dogs — all,  how- 
ever, possessing  the  same 
valuable  qualities  — are 
used  in  various  coun- 
tries ; the  larger  and 
more  powerful  kinds  be- 
ing of  course  required 
w here  danger  from  wolves 
still  remains.  But  many 
instances  are  related  of 
dogs  far  inferior  in  size 
beating  off  from  the  flock 
and  killing  the  savage 
but  cowardly  wolf.  Some 
naturalists  may  tell  us 
that  the  wolf  is  really 
identical  with  the  dog,  but 
generations  of  domestica- 
tion have  deprived  the 
latter  of  ferocity  without 
diminishing  his  courage. 
Certainly  the  most  won- 
derful fact  relating  to  do- 
mestic animals  is  the 
transmission  of  acquired 
qualities  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring;  the  pe- 
culiar sagacity  of  the 
shepherd’s  dog  seems, 
how  ever,  rather  intuitive 
than  acquired. 

That  the  scene  of  the 
picture  is  laid,  say,  in 
Switzerland  or  the  Black 
Forest  is  apparent  from 
the  slight  indication  of 
costume  answering  to 
those  localities  worn  by 
the  shepherd,  who  is  al;  o 
coming  to  the  rescue ; and 
in  the  winter  season  (also 
represented)  such  an  inci- 
dent as  that  selected  by 
Mr.  Carter  must  bo  of  occasional  occurrence.  A 
ram  or  wrether  has  strayed  from  the  flock — perhaps 
benumbed  with  cold;  the  wolf  has  fallen  upon  the 
straggler,  and,  before  even  the  watchful  dog  can 
interpose,  has  mangled  and  disabled  it ; but,  just  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  “ the  shepherd’s  best  friend” 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  dashes  at  the  “ thief  and  mur- 
derer,” and,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  pins  him  till 
dead,  or  till  the  shepherd  comes  up;  when,  as  if 
acknowledging  the  natural  supremacy  of  man,  the 
wolf  will  almost  invariably  give  himself  up  to  de- 
struction without  further  resistance. 


HAZELEY  MILL. 

i. 

A busy  place  is  the  old  wooden  mill  at  Hazelcy 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  the  clack- 
ing wheels  whir  steadily  round  to  the  music  of  the 
falling  waters,  and  the  miller’s  men  bustle  in  and 
out,  and  up  and  down  at  their  dusty  labors. 


TUB  NEW  LIFE-BOAT. 


The  Red , White,  and 
Blue  is  what  is  termed  an 
“ Ingersoll  Metallic  Life- 
Boat,”  being  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  0.  R.  Inokr- 
soli,,  of  New  York.  The 
boat  is  built  of  galvanized 
iron,  has  large  air  cylin- 
ders at  each  end  and  along 
the  sides,  w'hich,  com- 
bined with  certain  valves 
in  the  bottom,  render  the 
boat  capable  of  freeing 
herself  from  water  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  iden- 
tical boat  was  exhibited 
at  the  American  Institute 
Fair  in  1865,  where  a gold 
medal  was  awarded  it; 
and  as  it  is  the  intention 
to  have  it  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  it  will 
undoubtedly  take  the 
prize,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a severer  test 
than  any  life -boat  ever 
before.  While  the  Great 
Eastern — the  largest  ship 
the  world  ever  saw,  and 
an  honor  to  old  England 
— was  approaching  our 
shores,  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,  the  smallest 
ship  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  wonder 
of  this  country,  wTas  at  the 
same  time  winging  her 
■ course  to  Europe.  She 
was  manned  by  Captains 

• J.  M.  Hudson  and  Fitch, 
both  well-known  navi- 
gators, and  natives  of  New  York.  The  passage 
was  made  in  37  days,  most  of  the  time  in  rough 
weather,  as  the  Great  Eastern  reports.  The  sails 
were  made  and  presented  to  the  boat  by  D.  M. 
iCummiskey,  of  this  city,  who  has  manifested  great 

• confidence  in  the  success>of  the  voyage.  The  vessel 
was  stocked  with  all  sorts  of  condensed  meats,  veg- 
tetables,  and  fruits.  The  boat  averaged  3^t  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  much  faster  than  many  of  1500 
<or  even  2500  ton  vessels  (the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
iis  2|  tons),  which  seldom  make  the  voyage  in  less 
(than  45  days. 


THE  •‘THREE-CARD  MONTE”— A SCENE  ON  CONEY  ISLAND.— {Sketch.!*  nr  Staki.et  Fong  Original  frCm 
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played  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a fanatic  ; and  his 
politics. 

A Conservative,  as  his  sires  had  been  before  him, 
he  stanchly  upheld  Church  and  State,  and  refused 
to  believe  that  the  party  for  whom  he  voted — wheth- 
er in  power  or  out  of  power — could  ever  do  wrong. 
And  his  opinions  and  prejudices,  strenuously  ad- 
hered to,  and  always  vehemently  expressed,  were 
sometimes  rehearsed  at  the  White  Horse  at  Haze- 
ley,  where  the  wealthy  miller  was  generally  listen- 
ed to  with  respect.  But  Harvey  Morris,  the  father 
of  Katie,  a journeyman  carpenter,  in  a paper  cap 
and  patched  jacket,  not  only  chose  to  consider  him- 
self superior  to  the  farming  men  who  sat  in  the  tap, 
asd  so  quaffed  his  occasional  pint  at  the  door  of  the 
bar,  but  joined  in  the  conversation  carried  on  by 
the  favored  few  admitted  to  a seat  within  it.  And 
not  content  with  this  intrusion,  he  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ventured  to  contravene  some  of  the  mil- 
ler’s assertions,  and  to  argue  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  working-classes  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  an  in- 
telligent but  uneducated  and  dissatisfied  man. 

This  Morris,  with  his  radical  notions  and  errors, 
must  he  be  permitted  to  link  himself  with  their 
family,  and  perhaps  infuse  his  wild  fancies  into 
the  mind  of  the  young  'and  enthusiastic  Hugh? 
Abel  Weston  had  begun  by  fostering  a distaste  for 
the  saucy  workman,  whose  noisy  denunciations  of 
the  Government  measures  had  shocked  and  disgust- 
ed him ; but  little  by  little  the  rancorous  feeling 
spread  until  it  deepened  into  hate ; and  in  his  wrath 
he  declared  to  his  grieving  dame  that  he  would 
sooner  disinherit  the  boy  than  see  him  the  husband 
of  Katie  Moms ! 

Katie  was  accounted  by  those  -who  knew  her  best 
a high-spirited,  quick-tempered  girl  5 but  now  she 
bore  changed  looks  and  cold  words  uncomplaining- 
ly. To  leave  the  mill  was  to  quit  Hazeley,  and 
very  possibly  to  see  Hugh  no  more. 

Besides,  were  not  they  who  rebuked  her  his  near- 
est and  dearest  relatives?  and  for  his  sake  what 
could  she  not  endure  ? By-and-bv — so  she  hope- 
fully  argued — they  would  see  that  the  love  which 
had  sprung  up  in  their  bosoms  was  no  light  passion 
which  would  wither  beneath  the  first  cloud  in  the 
sky ; and,  subdued  by  her  patience  and  Hugh’s  en- 
treaties, his  uncle  would  withdraw  his  tacit  opposi- 
tion, and  they  should  be  happy  once  more. 

And  thus  it  might  have  been,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  her  father.  Some  gossip-loving  neigh- 
bor seized  the  first  opportunity  of  condoling  with 
him  on  the  sorrowful  looks  of  his  daughter,  Hugh 
Weston’s  departure,  and  the  miller’s  harshness. 

Ilis  pride  in  arms  that  a slight  should  be  cast 
upon  his  child,  Morris  threw  down  the  plane  with 
which  he  was  industriously  flogging  floor -boards, 
and  without  vouchsafing  a comment  to  his  officious 
and  now  half-alarmed  informant,  put  on  his  jacket 
and  went  to  the  mill. 

At  the  gate  he  encountered  Katie  on  her  way  to 
the  village  shop;  and  drawing  her  across  the  road 
to  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  angrily  questioned  her. 

“ You  have  been  in  tears ! Nay,  no  denials  ! 
These  purse-proud  Westons  have  cast  your  poverty 
in  your  teelh,  and  told  you  that  you  are  no  fit  match 
for  their  nephew  ; is  it  not  so?” 

She  attempted  a faiut  disclaimer,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  it. 


And  a cheerful  place  is  the  mill  when  the  light 
of  day  is  gleaming  and  glistening  on  the  rapid 
stream  beside  it ; and  wagons  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  or  broad-faced  farmers,  in  their  chaise- 
carts,  come  to  and  fro  to  traffic  with  the  wealthy 
miller;  or  tarry — for  old  acquaintance  sake  — on 
their  way  home  from  the  town  to  discuss  the  rise 
in  prices,  or  the  latest  news  gathered  there  ; or  to 
have  a social  chat  and  cup  of  tea  with  the  miller  s 
pleasant,  hospitable  wife. 

But  when  night  falls  and  work  is  over,  the  spot 
wears,  to  unaccustomed  eyes,  a dull  and  solitary  as- 
pect. On  two  bides  the  little  river  environs  it  close- 
ly ; on  the  third,  the  miller’s  garden  and  fields  ex- 
tend for  a considerable  distance  ; and  on  the  other, 
the  narrow  highway  alone  separates  the  miller  s do- 
main from  a few  acres  of  woodland,  the  poor  remnant 
of  what  had  once  been  an  extensive  forest. 

Not  a house  is  nearer  than  a cluster  of  laborers’ 
cottages,  half  a mile  away ; and  the  village  of  Haze- 
lev,  in  itself  but  one  straggling  street,  lies  still  fur- 
ther from  the  solitary  mill.  But  those  who  once 
dwelt  within  it  knew  no  fears.  For  years  they  had 


From  thenceforth  she  resided  entirely  with  the 
aged  couple ; and  as  she  blossomed  into  fair  woman- 
hood, her  light  footfall  and  merry  songs  filling  the 
house  with  pleasant  sounds,  the  miller  and  his  wife 
grew  to  love  their  protegh  as  dearly  as  if  she  wero 
their  own  child. 

But  her  friends  were  not  without  that  frequent 
blemish — family  pride.  In  their  great  Bible  there 
were  registered  generations  of  stanch  yeomen,  who 
bad  intermarried  with  the  most  reputable  and  au- 
cient  families  in  the  county;  and  Katie,  who  had 
never  heard  a reproachful  word  from  her  indulgent 
employers,  saw  their  brows  bent  upon  her  sternly 
and  disapprovingly  when  their  nephew  and  heir, 
handsome  Hugh,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  linger 


by  aught  he  deemed  unjust,  or  even  ungenerous, 
obstinate  to  a degree.  Against  his  choice  what  had 
they  to  urge  but  her  poverty  and  her  birth  ? They 
had  well  liked  Katie,  and  she  deserved  that  they 
should ; but  they  never  forgot  that  her  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a carter  who  had  grown  gray  in 
their  own  service,  or  that  her  father ! ay,  here  lay 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all — • 

Abel  Weston  had  bis  hobbies,  as  other  men  have ; 
his  violin,  which  he  treasured  and  caressed,  and 


by  her  side  in  the  porch  at  twilight,  and  to  steal  a 
kiss  from  her  cheek  as  they  parted. 

Abel  Weston  could  easily  separate  the  young 
people,  and  he  did  so,  by  sending  Hugh  to  London 
to  see  a little  of  the  world,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a bustling  trader,  who  claimed  kinship  with 
him.  But  would  this  root  out  the  love  with  which 
Katie  had  inspired  the  lad  ? And  if  not,  what  was 
to  be  done  ? 

Hugh  was  ardent  and  impetuous,  and  if  aroused 
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“ I have  heard  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  so 
why  try  to  deceive  me ! Come  home,  child ! Nay, 
yon  shall  stay  there  no  longer.  Why,  who  and 
what  are  they  to  despise  you  ? There  is  more  sense 
in  your  little  finger,  Katie,  than  in  all  their  shallow 
pates  together ! They  shall  pay  dearly  for  their  in- 
solent treatment  of  you !”  and  he  shook  his  fist  men- 
acingly in  the  direction  of  the  mill. 

“Who  has  been  telling  you  this,  father  ? I have 
made  no  complaints.  Is  it  known  in  the  village  ?” 

“Ay,  child,  for  it  was  there  I learned  it.  Leave 
this  house  at  once.  There  is  food  and  shelter  for 
you  at  home.” 

“No,"  Katie  replied,  spiritedly,  “I  will  never 
be  a burden  to  you,  nor  stay  in  Hazeley  to  be  point- 
ed at.  I will  go  right  away.” 

“ That’s  my  brave  girl ! Never  fret  for  Hugh 
Weston ! The  lad’s  well  enough,  but  there  are  bet- 
ter husbands  to  be  had  than  he.” 

But  with  the  sound  of  that  name  Katie’s  re- 
solves melted  away,  and  sitting  down  on  a felled 
tree  she  wept  piteously. 

Not  knowing  how  to  console  her,  Morris  paced 
about,  his  ire  increasing  with  every  sob  that  burst 
from  the  lips  of  bis  daughter  as  she  wept. 

At  last  he  broke  out  furiously:  “I  must  be  a 
blind  fool  or  I should  have  seen  this  long  ago  and 
taken  you  away.  But  they  shall  repent  every  tear 
they  have  made  you  shed,  as  sure  as  my  name’s 
Harvey  Morris ! I’ll  have  a day  of  reckoning  with 
Abel  Weston  for  this.  Come  home,  Isay,  at  once!” 

“ Oh ! no,  no,  father !’’  she  pleaded ; “the  dame 
is  not  well ; I could  not  leave  with  no  one  at  hand 
to  help  her.  I will  quietly  say  that  you  have  bid 
me  come  away,  and  I promise  you  that  some  time 
in  the  evening  I will  let  you  know  when  I can  be 
spared.” 

At  first  Morris  would  not  hear  of  this  concession. 
The  yearning  tenderness  Katie  felt  for  those  at 
whose  board  she  had  sat  so  long  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  was  half  disposed  to  rate  her  soundly 
for  her  want  of  spirit.  But  she  was  resolute ; and, 
still  muttering  threats  against  those  who  contemned 
her,  he  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  wood,  too  much 
discomposed  to  return  to  his  daily  labors. 

Katie  went  on  her  errand ; heard  her  delay  cross- 
ly commented  on  without  reply ; and  then  faltered 
out  her  intention  of  quitting  the  mill. 

Dame  Weston  clasped  her  feeble  fingers  and 
sighed  piteously.  The  miller,  although  more  moved 
than  he  would  have  confessed  even  to  himself,  heard 
her  with  apparent  composure  and  satisfaction. 

“ It  will  be  for  the  better,  my  wench,”  he  said ; 
“ better  for  you,  and  for  all  of  us.  And  you’re  go- 
ing quite  away?  Bight;  quite  right.  Get  into 
the  town  and  see  a little  more  of  life;  and  if  you 
marry  a decent  steady  lad,  let’s  know,  Katie,  and 
the  missus  shall  send  ye  a wedding-dinner,  and  I’ll 
find  something  toward  the  house  furniture.” 

“ God  bless  ye,  Katie,  wherever  ye  go,”  said  the 
old  lady,  tremulously.  “I  shall  miss  ye  sadly.  I 
wish — ” 

She  caught  the  warning  look  of  her  husband  and 
paused;  and,  by  common  consent,  Katie’s  future 
was  not  discussed  again. 

With  an  aching  heart  the  poor  girl  all  through 
that  day  went  slowly  about  the  house  bidding  a 
mute  farewell  to  the  cozy  chambers  her  willing 
hands  would  arrange  no  more.  On  the  morrow, 
when  the  wagon  went  to  the  town  with  a load  of 
flour,  the  carter  was  commissioned  to  bring  back 
with  him  an  elderly  cousin  of  Mrs.  Weston's,  who 
could  take  Katie’s  place  for  the  present. 

Ah ! they  would  soon  replace  her.  Perhaps  when 
Hugh  returned  another  would  be  filling  her  duties 
so  deftly  that  they  would  almost  cease  to  remember 
her. 

But  where  would  she  learn  equal  forgetfulness? 

The  mill  had  been  her  home  so  long,  that  even 
now,  -with  her  trunk  packed  for  removal,  and  her  sad 
and  silent  farewells  said  to  those  nooks  in  the  gar- 
den and  by  the  river,  w here  Hugh  had  first  whis- 
pered his  love,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  she  was 
going  away,  and  forever. 

The  evening  closed  in ; the  cloth  was  spread  for 
supper,  and  Abel  Weston,  who  had  lingered  in  the 
counting-house  until  the  last  moment,  came  in  to 
partake  of  it. 

And  now  I£atie  remembered  her  promise  to  her 
father,  and  reached  down  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

“ Thee  needn’t  hurry  back,  child,”  said  the  mill- 
er, with  something  of  remorseful  kindness  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  “If  thee  art  a bit  late,  dame 
shall  go  to  bed,  and  I’ll  smoke  a pipe  in  the  garden 
and  wait  for  thee.” 

Katie’s  soul  was  too  full  of  heaviness  to  make 
more  than  a brief  reply  to  this  unexpected  offer ; 
but  she  stooped  over  Mrs.  Weston  ere  she  departed, 
and  kissing  the  old  lady’s  wrinkled  cheek,  whisper- 
ed an  assurance  that  she  would  return  in  time  to  as- 
sist her  up  stairs ; an  office  that  would  never  be  hers 
again. 

It  was  a relief  to  Katie  to  find  the  children  abed 
and  her  father  out.  From  her  mother  she  could 
procure  the  address  of  an  old  friend  who  resided  at 

D , a market  town  twenty  miles  from  Hazeley. 

Thither  she  would  go  and  seek  a service  in  some  se- 
cluded farm-house  where  the  name  of  Hugh  Weston 
could  never  reach  her. 

U nceasing  struggles  with  poverty,  and  wearying 
endeavors  to  support  a large  family  honestly  and 
decently,  chafed  and  fretted  Harvey  Morris  into  mur- 
murs at  his  hard  fortune.  But  they  had  a different 
effect  upon  his  wife ; perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he 
met  them  in  his  own  strength,  while  she,  with  truer 
wisdom,  sought  the  sustaining  aid  of  a Divine  arm, 
and  learned  in  the  only  book  she  ever  read  to  be 
patient  and  hopeful. 

From  her  sympathizing  tenderness  Katie  won 
consolation ; and  when  she  rose  up  to  depart  it  was 
with  changed  feelings,  and  a determination  to  emu- 
late that  dear  mother’s  resignation  and  unfailing 
trust  in  Providence. 

As  she  crossed  the  threshold  a sudden  thought 
made  her  pause  and  return  into  the  kitchen.  ‘ ‘ Mo- 
ther, I’ll  not  go  back  along  the  road.  Betty  Jones 
is  standing  at  her  open  door,  and  I don’t  care  for  her 
to  see  my  swollen  eyes.  I’ll  rut)  down  the  garden 
and  cross  the  fields,  and  y home  ood.”  i 


“It’s  a long  round  and  an  unked  (lonely)  one,” 
her  mother  dubiously  remarked ; but  Katie  was  res- 
olute, and  with  another  hasty  ‘ ‘ God  bless  you ! ” she 
sped  away. 

The  night  was  closing  in  somberly,  but  Katie 
was  familiar  with  the  narrow  track  she  had  chosen, 
and  trod  it  unerringly,  even  where  the  trees  clus- 
tered thickly  together,  and  threw  their  shadows 
darkly  across  it ; and  her  thoughts  were  wandering 
in  that  blissful  future  which  her  faith  in  Hugh’s 
fidelity  whispered  was  not  impossible,  when  the 
tramp  of  heavy  feet  aroused  her  from  her  reverie. 

Katie  was  no  coward,  and  it  was  from  no  foolish 
timidity  that  she  instantly  stepped  aside  and  crouch- 
ed behind  a convenient  thicket.  The  same  disincli- 
nation to  betray  her  tears  to  the  curious  eyes  of 
Mistress  Betty  Jones  now  actuated  her  desire  to 
avoid  the  rude  stare  of  others,  and  she  saw  no  harm 
in  thus  avoiding  a threatened  rencontre. 

The  next  moment  three  men  in  the  rough  garb 
of  the  working-class  came  hurrying  by,  huddling 
together,  breathing  loudly  and  quickly,  and  glanc- 
ing fearfully  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  if  some 
terrible  shadow  which  they  vainly  sought  to  avoid 
was  dogging  their  uncertain  steps.  Scarcely  had 
they  passed  the  hidden  listener  w hen  she  started  up 
with  the  word,  “Father!”  upon  her  lips,  for,  on  the 
one  nearest  to  her  she  certainly  recognized  in  the 
dim  twilight  the  old  but  neatly-patched  jacket  be 
commonly  wore. 

But  without  perceiving  her  they  had  gone  on ; 
and  wondering  a little  at  their  haste  and  the  direc- 
tion they  were  pursuing— for  they  were  already  far 
down  a by-path  leading  to  a bleak  common  beyond 
— she  went  on  her  own  way  to  the  mill. 

A couple  of  hundred  yards  more  and  the  stile  was 
reached ; but  here  Katie  stopped  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  for,  fluttering  on  a bramble  beside 
it,  was  the  treasured  India  silk  handkerchief  which 
Mrs.  Weston  was  in  the  habit  of  folding  over  her 
head  as  she  dozed  in  her  arm-chair  in  the  evening. 

Carrying  it  in  her  hand,  and  speculating  as  to 
how  it  came  there,  she  ran  across  to  the  gate  of  the 
miller’s  garden,  where  she  expected  to  find  him 
awaiting  her  coming. 

But  Abel  Weston  was  not  there,  and  the  house- 
door  was  closed  and  fastened.  This  was  unusual, 
for  the  miller,  accustomed  to  be  much  in  the  open 
air,  seldom  sought  the  fireside  in  hours  so  mild  as 
this  fair  spring  gloaming. 

Katie  rapped  for  admittance,  and  the  summons 
remaining  unanswered,  she  stepped  back  to  recon- 
noitre the  chamber  windows.  Was  it  later  than  she 
had  imagined,  and  had  they — now  so  indifferent 
about  her — retired  to  rest  ? 

If  so,  surely  the  key  was  hung  in  the  porch  as  it 
had  sometimes  been  for  Hugh;  and,  standing  on 
tip-toe,  she  groped  for  the  nail.  It  was  empty ; 
and  now  disposed  to  resent  their  seeming  unkind- 
ness, she  rattled  the  latch  loudly  and  repeatedly, 
and  then  put  her  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listened 
for  the  coming  of  the  miller. 

The  ceaseless  rushing  of  the  water  over  the  weir, 
ancKhe  steady  ticking  of  the  Dutch  clock  hanging 
in  the  nook  by  the  dresser,  alone  broke  the  sol- 
emn stillness  of  the  hour ; for  so  calm  was  the  night 
that  even  the  leaves  on  the  beech-trees  opposite  seem- 
ed to  be  at  rest.  But  suddenly  a low,  lengthened 
groan,  followed  by  a choking  sigh,  echoed  through 
the  quiet  house ; and  Katie,  with  a shriek  of  terror, 
fled  from  the  door,  and  down  the  lane  to  Hazeley. 

n. 

Pale  as  a corpse,  breathless  with  running,  and 
unconsciously  retaining  in  her  hand  the  silken  ker- 
chief, she  reached  the  cluster  of  cottages  already 
alluded  to. 

On  a bench  outside  one  of  these,  where  a widow 
eked  out  the  parish  allowance  by  selling  a variety 
of  odds  and  ends,  ineluding  table  ale,  two  or  three 
laborers  were  lounging  to  have  a gossip  and  a neigh- 
borly pipe  when  Katie  appeared. 

“ To  the  mill ! to  the  mill !”  she  frantically  cried. 
“ The  door  is  fastened — I can  not  open  it — and  some 
^me  is  dying  within!” 

A few  words  put  the  astonished  men  in  possession 
of  what  little  she  knew,  and  they  began  to  don  their 
hats  and  rouse  up  a sleeping  blacksmith,  whose  serv- 
ices might  be  required  to  gain  them  admittance. 

The  widow  had  now  heard  the  unusual  stir,  and 
she  joined  the  group  gathering  around  the  terror- 
stricken  Katie. 

“Lordsakes,  child!”  she  cried;  “but  you’ve  hurt 
yourself,  ain’t  ye  ? No  ? Why,  what’s  fjjiis  on 
your  pretty  handkercher?” 

Ay,  what  indeed!  The  prudent  and  pitiful  wo- 
man forcibly  detained  the  frenzied  girl,  while  the 
men — their  faces  blanched  by  this  dark  evidence  of 
some  fearful  occurrence — hurried  off  to  ascertain 
what  had  really  happened. 

It  was  well  for  Katie  that,  despite  her  struggles 
and  angry  remonstrances,  those  kind  hands  detain- 
ed her ; for  fearful  indeed  was  the  sight  that  met 
the  beholders,  when  they  had  burst  open  the  door 
and  entered  the  miller’s  living  room. 

There  had  been  spoilers  in  the  home  of  the  aged 
couple — spoilers  and  murderers.  On  his  own  floor, 
killed  in  defense  of  his  hard  earuings,  lay  Abel 
Weston ; and  his  wife,  in  feebly  endeavoring  to 
protect  him,  had  perished  too. 

Like  one  stunned  by  the  vastness  of  the  misfor- 
tune, stood  Katie,  insensible  to  the  condoling  and 
pitying  speeches  of  those  who  crowded  around  her, 
chafing  her  cold  hands  and  bathing  her  temples ; 
until  a simple,  kindly-natured  lad,  who  worked  at 
the  mill,  in  a burst  of  sorrow  for  the  good  old  mais- 
ter  and  missus,  mentioned  the  name  of  their  absent 
nephew. 

‘ ‘ Then  Katie  awoke  from  her  lethargy.  “ Hugh ! 
oh,  Hugh !”  she  moaned,  and  bursting  through  the 
throng,  ran  wildly  down  the  road  toward  Hazeley. 

“ She’s  gone  to  her  mother’s,”  said  one  to  anoth- 
er. “It's  best  so,  for  she’ll  feel  it  sorely.  Poor 
thing !” 

Mrs.  Morris  divined  something  amiss  from  her 
first  glimpse  of  Katie’s  haggard  looks,  and  throwing 
aside  her  work,  she  folded  her  arms  about  the  trem- 
bling young  creature. 

“ My  child,  my  dear  child,  what  is  it  ?” 


“Father!”  gasped  Katie;  “where  is  he?” 

F,re  the  mother  could  reply  he  entered,  as  ghastly 
as  the  girl  whose  eyes  were  fearfully  surveying 
him. 

With  a shudder  be  raised  his  hands  to  the  light, 
and  without  speaking  plunged  them  into  a bowl  of 
water. 

* 1 Katie ! Harvey !”  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  her  voice 
unsteady  with  apprehension.  “ What  has  happen- 
ed ? Harvey,  why  do  you  not  answer  ? Where 
is  your  jacket?”  • 

“ I have  lost  it,”  he  said,  sullenly. 

“Lost  it!  But  how?’ 

“No  matter  how.  It  is  lost.  Was  it  worth  so 
much  that  you  make  so  many  words  about  it?” 

“ But  there  is  something  wrong.  Oh,  I am  sure 
that  there  is ! What  is  it?” 

Ere  a reply  could  be  given  the  tidings  of  the 
double  murder  were  loudly  told  outside  the  window 
by  one  passer-by  to  another;  and  Katie  and  her 
mother  clung  together  in  a closer  embrace,  while 
Morris,  sinking  on  a bench,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

When  he  looked  up  it  was  to  exclaim  in  low  tones, 
“ For  God’s  sake,  Katie,  never  repeat  to  any  one  the 
words  I said  this  morning.  Why  do  you  look  at 
me  so  dreadfully,  child  ?” 

He  came  toward  her  as  he  spoke,  but  with  ex- 
tended arms  she  repulsed  him. 

‘ 1 Father,  they  came  through  the  wood — the  mur- 
derers! and  I crouched  down  and  hid  until  they 
had  passed.” 

Her  mother  uttered  a devout  exclamation  for  her 
safety;  but  Morris  eagerly  questioned,  “Did  you 
know  them !” 

Katie  flung  herself  on  her  knees. 

“ Oh,  tell  me  it  was  not  you ! It  was  your  dress, 
and  I spoke  your  name  as  you  went  by.  But  no, 
you  could  not  mean  this  when  you  said  those  fearful 
words  I Father,  father,  say  that  you  are  innocent, 
or  I shall  die  of  shame  and  horror!” 

The  over-wrought  girl  now  lay  on  the  floor  in  an 
hysterical  attack,  and  neighbors,  who  heard  her 
cries  and  moans,  hastened  to  proffer  their  assistance. 
But  Morris,  recovering  his  usual  acuteness,  civilly 
dismissed  them,  and  aided  his  wife  in  conveying  their 
miserable  child  to  bed. 

There  for  many  weeks  she  lay  in  the  delirium  of 
a low  fever,  unable  to  reply  coherently  when  ques- 
tioned respecting  her  partial  discovery  of  the  mur- 
( der ; unconscious  that,  when  the  doctor  pronounced 
’ her  recovery  hopeless,  Hugh  Weston  had  stolen  to 
her  side  to  kiss  her  burning  cheek,  and  that  her 
own  ravings,  added  to  other  circumstances  unfavor- 
ably construed,  had  made  Harvey  a marked  and 
suspected  man. 

No  traces  of  the  guilty  parties,  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a large  sum  of  ready  money,  had  been 
discovered. 

It  was  surmised  that,  after  securing  the  door  and 
flinging  the  key  into  the  mill-pool,  they  had  made 
their  way  across  the  wood  to  some  convenient  re- 
treat ; but  the  absence  of  any  evidence — no  one  but 
Katie  having  encountered  them — involved  the  af- 
fair in  mystery. 

In  vain  did  Hugh  offer  large  rewards ; no  one 
came  forward  to  claim  them.  And  as  time  went 
on,  the  belief  which  had  arisen,  none  knew  how, 
that  Harvey  Morris  was  concerned  in  the  murder, 
gained  ground  in  Hazeley. 

There  were  more  than  one  ready  to  prove  that 
he  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  that  morn- 
ing deeply  angered  with  the  miller : and  an  old  wo- 
man picking  up  sticks  for  her  fire  had  partly  over- 
heard his  conference  with  his  daughter. 

From  that  moment  he  had  not  been  seen  near 
Hazeley  until  nightfall ; when,  as  the  door  of  the 
miller’s  house  was  wrenched  open,  he  had  made  his 
appearance  without  his  jacket.  And,  in  strange, 
and  as  it  seemed,  remorseful  silence,  he  had  assisted 
in  raising  the  miller,  who  still  breathed,  and  carry- 
ing him  uj)  stairs. 

Where  had  he  been  all  this  time,  and  with  whom  ? 

So  strong  were  the  doubts  of  his  innocence,  that 
he  was  examined  by  the  county  magistrates;  but 
his  explanation,  though  improbable,  was  possible. 

He  frankly  acknowledged  the  angry  feelings  he 
had  cherished,  and  the  idle  menaces  to  which  they 
had  given  birth ; and  alleged  that,  too  much  annoy- 
ed to  resume  his  work,  he  had  gorfe  to  a small,  out 
of  the  way  public  house  on  the  road-side,  where  he 
drank  deeply,  spending  all  the  money  he  possessed ; 
and  on  awakening  from  the  stupor  which  followed 
this  unusual  excess,  had  found  the  jacket  on  which 
he  had  pillowed  his  head  stolen.  That,  ashamed 
to  return  home  by  daylight  or  confess  his  folly  to 
his  wife,  he  had  skulked  about  the  wood  until  the 
evening,  arriving  at  the  mill  on  his  way  home,  just 
in  time  to  be  among  the  first  who  entered. 

Although  many  shook  their  heads  over  this  tale, 
yet  the  man’s  previous  good  character  obtained  his 
release.  But  he  grew  moody  and  sullen  as  peo- 
ple began  to  avoid  and  point  at  him,  and  the  men 
with  whom  be  worked  to  utter  covert  insinuations, 
to  which  his  readiness  to  resent  them  with  his  fists 
only  gave  a deeper  coloring. 

“ Mary,”  he  said  to  his  wife  one  night,  “ we  must 
go  away  from  here  as  soon  as  that  poor  child  can  be 
moved,  or  I shall  be  goaded  into  worse  deeds  than 
they  accuse  me  of.  Even  you,”  he  said,  fiercely, 
“when  Katie  hides  her  face  from  me,  shrink  away 
too,  as  if  you  believe  me  guilty.  God  help  a man 
when  his  own  wife  and  children  turn  against  him  !” 

The  faithful  wife  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
“Don’t  speak  so  bitterly,  Harvey!  If  now  and 
then  a dreadful  fear  has ’come  over  me,  that  you 
went  to  the  mill  that  night  to  ask  for  Katie,  and  a 
quarrel  arose,  only  tell  me  that  it  wasn’t  so,  and  I’ll 
believe  you.” 

“ I didn’t  think  that  I should  ever  have  to  §ay 
to  you,  Mary,  I’m  an  innocent  man.  You  ought  to 
know  me  better,  if  no  one  else  does.” 

“ Forgive  me,  Harvey, ”she  pleaded ; and  putting 
his  arms  about  her  as  she  knelt  beside  him,  the  har- 
assed and  depressed  Morris  forgot  his  manhood,  aud 
wept. 

“ We’ll  go  away,  Man'.  Perhaps  in  some  new 
home,  where  there  is  no  one  to  throw  this  in  my 
teeth,  I shall  get  back  my  old  spirit  and  work  with 
a will.  But  I can’t  here  ! I’m  like  Ishmael,  every 


one  seems  set  against  me.  And  though  I try  to  keep 
a bold  front  to  ’em,  my  heart  gets  heavy,  and  I’m 
sick  of  the  struggle.” 

So  it  was  resolved  that  Harvey  should  start  on 
the  tramp  for  work  the  following  morning,  and  in 
the  course  of  another  week  his  family  left  Hazeley 
also.  Katie,  though  fearfully  weak,  was  recover- 
ing ; and  was  equally  anxious  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
scene  of  so  much  sorrow. 

Hugh  Weston,  who  only  heard  of  their  projected 
departure  an  hour  before  it  occurred,  hastened  to 
the  cottage  and  bent  over  the  fragile  form  of  her  he 
loved. 

“Katie,  how  can  I let  you  go  away  from  me? 
But  it  is  only  for  a little  while,  is  it?  By-and-by 
I shall  come  and  fetch  you  back.” 

“No,  Hugh,  no;  I must  never  see  you  again. 
Even  if  we  could  resolve  to  forget  your  poor  uncle’s 
disapproval,  you  could  not  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  man  whom  people — ” Her  voice  died  away  in 
a sob. 

“But  I do  not  believe  him  guilty,  Katie.  He 
came  to  see  me  before  he  left  Hazeley,  and  we  did 
not  part  like  men  who  mistrust  each  other.  You 
will  come  to  me  by-and-by,  dear?” 

But  she  repeated  her  “No”  with  equal  firmness. 

‘ * For  vour  sake,  Hugh,  it  m ust  not  be.  If  ever  my 
father  is  cleared,  then — but  in  a little  while  you 
will  marry  some  one  more  suited  to  you  in  station, 
and  I mustn’t  wish  it  otherwise.”  However,  Katie 
wept  bitterly  as  she  sobbed  this. 

Hugh  said  but  little  more,  for  she  was  evidently 
unable  to  bear  the  agitation  it  occasioned,  but  his 
last  words  were,  “Trust  me,  Katie!  We’re  not 
parting  for  ever,  remember !” 

And,  in  spite  of  her  better  judgment,  she  did  trust 
him,  and  cherished  a secret  hope  that  they  should 
meet  again,  even  when  a report  reached  her  that 
Hugh  had  sold  the  mill  and  flitted  to  a distant 
county.  Even  when  months  elapsed,  and  no  sign 
came  from  him.  But  these  were  not  the  days  of 
the  penny  jfostage,  and  Katie  felt  herself  amply  re- 
warded for  her  faith  and  patience,  when,  on  her 
birthday,  a parcel  arrived  by  the  carrier,  containing 
a handsomely  bound  Church  Service,  and  within  its 
cover  a tiny  simple  locket,  which  held  a wave  of 
Hugh’s  black  hair. 

Long  before  this  Harvey  Morris  had  secured  con- 
stant work  at  excellent  wages ; and  Katie,  restored 
to  health,  was  the  active  and  intelligent  manager 
of  a large  dairy  farm,  belonging  to  a gentleman 
who  owned  a splendid  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  where  her  parents  now  resided. 

And  out  of  evil  came  good,  in  so  many  ways,  that 
if  she  sometimes  remembered  the  old  home  at  Haze- 
ley with  a sigh  of  regret,  it  was  alw  ays  followed  by 
self-reproach.  Her  father,  no  longer  the  idling,  dis- 
satisfied man,  but  sobered  and  steadied  by  what  had 
occurred,  now  labored  assiduously  for  his  family. 
Her  mother  had  lost  the  haggard  look  of  over-work 
and  scant  food ; the  boys,  under  better  teaching  and 
greater  home  care,  were  developing  into  bright  lads ; 
and  one  of  her  sisters  was  in  training  under  her  own 
kind  and  steady  supervision. 

Perhaps  such  thoughts  as  these,  mingled  with 
some  secret  yearnings  to  know  if  Hugh  still  remem- 
bered her,  were  in  Katie’s  mind,  as,  a few  weeks  be- 
fore her  birthday  again  came  round,  she  stood  one 
soft  summer  eve  watching  the  setting  of  the  sun 
from  the  little  flower-garden  she  called  hers. 

But  she  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  them  long. 

Mr. , the  gentleman  who  employed  her,  was 

about  to  leave  England  for  a lengthened  period, 
and  she  was  to  see  him  that  night  and  receive  some 
final  directions,  etc. 

So,  gathering  the  wild  roses  and  honey-suck  lea 
from  the  hedge-row  as  she  went  along,  Katie,  with 
a lad  for  a protector,  went  up  the  pretty  lane  which 
separated  her  domain  from  the  garden,  and  entered 
the  “ great  house”  by  the  offices. 

It  was  an  hospitable  mansion,  and  it  was  nothing 
uncommon  to  find  vagrants  seated  on  a bench  out- 
side, devouring  the  food  unsparingly  bestowed  on 
all  who  craved  it ; and  a ragged  footsore  man  limped 
from  it  as  she  approached,  and  entering  the  lobby 
with  a profusion  of  thanks  and  apologies  begged 
permission  to  light  his  pipe. 

The  good-natured  cook  brought  him  some  matches, 
and  he  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  Katie,  white 
and  trembling  with  eagerness,  clutched  his  arm. 

“ Where  did  .you  get  that  jacket?”  • 

The  confused  vagrant  tried  to  slip  away,  but 
flinging-to  the  outer  door  and  bolting  it,  she  repeat- 
ed the  question. 

Seeing  that  the  servants— both  male  and  female 
—were  beginning  to  gather  around  him,  he  told  a 
rambling  story  of  having  bought  it  of  a mate  some 
long  time  ago. 

There  was  falsehood  in  his  shifting  eve  and  stam- 
mering tongue,  and  she  followed  up  the  iuquiry  with 
another. 

“ Where  are  the  men  who  went  with  you  tc  Haze- 
lev  Mill  the  night  Abel  Weston  was  murdered?” 

For  a moment  he  was  startled  into  silence  : then, 
declaring  with  a blasphemous  asseveration  that  ho 
knew  not  what  she  meant,  he  thrust  his  pipe  and 
tobacco-pouch  back  into  his  pocket,  and,  roughly 
pushing  her  aside,  sought  to  escape. 

But  Katie  seized  and  held  him  firmly.  “Help!” 
she  shrieked,  “ help  me ! This  man  is  a murderer. 

I can  swear  tq  the  pouch  now  in  his  possession ! It 
was  Abel  Weston’s ; and  he  had  it  in  his  hand  when 
I last  saw  him  alive.” 

Mr. , who  was  a magistrate,  wa§  quickly 

summoned,  and  Katie’s  prisoner  spent  that  night  in 
the  county  jail. 

The  excited  girl  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  neat 
little  dwelling  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
her  family  resided,  and  rushing  into  the  room  fell 
upon  her  father’s  neck. 

“ You  have  forgiven  me  long  ago,  have  you  net, 
for  my  cruel  suspicions  ? and  now,  my  own  dear 
persecuted  father,  the  whole  world  will  know  your 
innocence.  One  of  the  men,  he  who  wore  your 
jacket,  is  taken ! How  shall  we  find  Hugh  Wes- 
ton? he  must  be  sent  for.” 

“Hugh  Weston  is  already  here,”  said  a well- 
known  xoicp,  and  Katie  started  up  to  meet  his  lov- 
ing emUa|cty  j |rFtficfi|l£  Have  been  with  you  be- 
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fore  this,”  the  young  man  continued ; “ b^t  at  first 
the  success  of  my  new  undertaking  was  doubtful. 
Now,  there  is  a home  waiting  for  my  true-hearted 
Katie." 

“But  what  is  this  about  a man  being  in  custody  ?” 
asked  the  impatient  Morris,  and  his  daughter  told 
the  full  particulars  of  her  providential  meeting  with 
one  of  those  for  whose  crime  he  had  so  nearly  suf- 
fered. 

The  prisoner,  seeing  his  danger,  turned  Queen’s 
evidence ; and  his  accomplices  were  seized  and  pun- 
ished for  the  brutal  deed  they  had  committed ; the 
good  folks  for  many  miles  around  Hazeley  flocking 
into  the  county  town  to  witness  the  execution  of 
these  stolid  sullen  murderers  of  the  inoffensive  and 
respected  miller  and  his  kindly  wife. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  Hugh  Weston  talked 
of  returning  to  his  business,  and  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  travel  alone. 
But  Katie  shook  her  head  sadly  when  he  urged  her 
to  fix  the  day  for  their  nuptials. 

“I  would’ fain  say  yes,”  she  faltered ; “ but  the 
memory  of  those  who  loved  us  both  is  still  very 
dear  to  me,  and  how  can  I do  what  I know  would 
have  angered  them  in  their  life?” 

“Dear  Katie,”  was  the  earnest  reply;  “in  all 
that  is  right  and  just,  I,  too,  will  try  to  do  what 
would  have  been  pleasant  in  their  eyes.  But  think 
you,  that  if  they  see  us  now,  the  same  worldly  mo- 
tives that  governed  their  objections  to  our  union 
can  influence  them?  Rather  believe  that  their 
blessing  hallows  the  love  which  time  and  trial  has 
strengthened." 

The  argument  was  convincing ; and  after  a brief 
visit  to  Hazeley,  where  the  tears  of  the  young 
couple  fell  fast  as  they  wandered  around  the  old 
house,  and  stood  by  the  grave  of  Abel  and  Martha 
Weston,  they  were  quietly  united ; from  thence  de- 
parting to  found  a new  family  of  Westons  in  a val- 
ley as  green,  and  beside  a river  as  brisk  and  clear 
as  the  never-forgotten  stream  that  still  turns  the 
weather-stained  wheels  of  Hazeley  Mill. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LOYAL 
SOUTHERNERS’  CONVENTION. 

What  though  the  loud  fierce  storm-wind  howls? 
What  though  the  night  be  dark? 

What  though  the  lowering  tempest  growls 
Above  the  wave-tossed  bark? 

What  though  New  Orleans’  whirlwind, 

And  Memphis’  iron  hail, 

Again,  unchecked,  roar  round  your  homes — 
There’s  no  such  word  as  fail! 

For  bright  upon  our  Northern  plains 
There  stands  a glittering  band, 

That  soon  will  pass  fair  Freedom’s  torch 
Alight,  from  hand  to  hand. 

Before  its  gladsome,  cheerful  blaze 
The  scowling  storm  shall  pale ; 

So  courage,  friends  1 Bear  nobly  on! 

There’s  no  such  word  as  fail  l 

The  time  is  past  when  slavery  dire 
Our  erring  people  led; 

The  Copperheads  are  seared  with  fire, 

The  Dough-faces  are  dead. 

A few  woe-worn  and  trembling  ghosts 
At  truth  and  justice  rail; 

But  soon-  they’ll  vanish  with  their  hosts — 

There’s  no  such  word  as  fail ! 

No  tyrant’s  will  can  curb  the  bold, 

Free  spirit  of  our  land ; 

His  chain  will  break  who  seeks  to  bind, 

His  sword  fall  from  his  hand. 

Our  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Shall  o’er  her  foes  prevail; 

So  bravely  tread  your  gloomy  path— 

There’s  no  such  word  as  fail! 

The  time  is  past  when  lips  were  sealed 
From  uttering  words  of  truth  ; 

Baptized  in  blood,  our  Union  dear 
Again  renews  its  youth. 

Like  a young  giant,  for  the  fight 
All  armed  in  plate  and  mall, 

Young  Liberty  essays  his  might— 

There’s  no  such  word  as  fail! 

From  Ellsworth’s  blood  to  Dostie’s  true 
We’ve  counted  every  drop; 

The  sacrifice  is  nearly  through, 

And  soon  the  plague  will  stop. 

Our  prayers  and  tears,  our  sin  and  shame 
Tb  purge  will  soon  avail; 

Then,  crowned  with  Victory,  well  know 
There’s  no  such  word  as  fail!  John. 


A VISION  OF  PARADISE. 

The  spirit  is  passing, 

The  earth  is  retreating, 

The  window  of  hope 
Closes  over  the  eye; 

The  pulse  it  is  throbbing, 

The  breath  it  is  fleeting — 
Fluttering— quivering— 

Lost  in  a sigh ! 

The  angel  protecting 

The  pure  soul  is  greeting; 

The  glory  of  heaven 
Illumines  the  sky; 

While  soft  on  the  wings 

Of  young  cherubim  sleeping, 
Earth’s  loveliest  daughter 
In  odor  floats  by. 

Sweetly  she  slumbers, 

As,  wafted  afar, 

She  leaves  the  lost  world 
For  a happier  star. 

And  angels  are  winging 
The  found  one  to  kiss, 

Who  sleepeth  in  beauty 
To  waken  in  bliss. 
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Hark  to  their  harps, 

The  rapt  seraphs  are  singing! 

As,  wafted  on  zephyrs 
The  wanton  notes  stray; 

Tripping,  the  Houris 

Fresh  flowers  are  bringing, 

With  perfume  and  fragrance 
Embalming  her  way. 

List,  the  glad  chorus 

Through  Heaven’s  arch  ringing! 

Resounding  it  echoes 
In  musical  play; 

From  the  portals  of  bliss 

To  the  distance  where,  swimming 

In  ether,  the  lost  cemet 
Wanders  astray. 

Wake ! for  thy  morning 
Hath  risen  in  light! 

Thy  sorrows  are  vanished, 

And  gone  is  thy  night. 

Rise  in  thy  purity, 

Daughter  of  Earth! 

Glory  awaiteth  thee, 

Wake  into  birth! 

To  melody  rising, 

With  incense  ascending, 

The  maiden  is  changed 
To  a Spirit  of  Light ; 

From  her  ivory  shoulders 
Fair  wings  are  depending; 

She  flutters — she  mounts — 

She  is  lost  to  my  sight! 

The  gates  are  revolving, 

The  guards  are  defending, 

The  entrance  of  Paradise 
Melts  from  my  vidto ; 

The  vision  is  fading, 

Its  beauties  are  blending! 

And  waking — I mourn  her 
Beneath  the  dark  yew. 


“Once  used  they  recommend  themselves.” — 
Burnett’s  Standard  Cooking  Extracts,  Kalliston 
for  the  Complexion,  Florimel  the  finest  Perfume  in 
the  World,  and  Cocoaine,  the  best  hair-dressing  ex- 
tant.— Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Perry's  Mom  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  <J.  Perry,  Dermatologist,  No. 
49  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Music,  and  Painting. 
Lewis’s  Gymnastics  lor  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Kev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Claverack , Columbia  Co.,  iV.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SOLDIERS. 

A bill  has  passed  giving  additional  bounty  to  soldiers  who 
served  their  term  of  enlistment,  or  were  discharged  for 
wounds,  or  to  their  heirs.  Also,  pension  for  invalids  and 
widows  having  children.  Circular  with  law  sent.  L. 
BltOWN  & CO.,  1 Park  Place,  New  York. 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HARDY  BULBS, 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  I860,  AND 

FLORAL  GUIDE, 

Is  now  published.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  best 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  etc.,  with  full 
descriptions,  and  plain  and  full  directions  for  Planting, 
Culture,  Prices,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  en- 
gravings, and  a beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  Single  and 
Double  Tulip  and  Soilla.  My  importation  from  the 
best  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland  is  this  season  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  I flatter  myself  the  finest  lot  of  Bulbs 
ever  brought  to  this  country. 

This  Catalogue  and  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  my  customers,  and  I wilf  forward  it  to  every  one  as  rap- 
iuly  as  possible.  To  all  others  I charge  ten  cents  per  copy, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Postage  prepaid  to  all.  Ail 
lovers  of  flowers  who  design  to  plant  Bulbs  this  fall  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  obtain  my  Catalogue. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  QUALITIES. 


Brandreth’s  Pills 

So  stimulate  all  the  interior  powers  of  the  system  that 
every  poison  or  impurity  is  forced  from  the  blood  into  the 
bowels,  and  thus  passes  oft  Recent  cases  of  sickness  will 
often  be  cured  by  the  effect  of  6 or  8 Brandreth’s  Pills, 
which,  when  the  operation  is  full  and  complete,  leave  the 
blood  as  free  from  poisonous  and  unhealthy  matter  os  that 
of  a new-born  babe.  In  colds,  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
even  in  cholera,  their  use  restores  to  health  sooner  than 
all  other  remedies,  because  they  take  from  the  blood  and 
bowels  those  matters  upon  which  pains,  cramps,  and  aches 
depend  for  continuance. 

Captain  Isaac  Smith,  of  Sing  Sing,  says  thirty  of  Bran- 
dreth  s Pills,  taken  according  to  directions,  cured  him  of  a 
very  severe  bronchial  affection  after  other  means  had  fail- 
ed, and  he  wishes  his  numerous  friends  to  know  the  fact. 

Brandreth’s  Pills,  Principal  Office  Brandreth  House, 
New  York.  Sold  also  by  all  Druggists.  See  my  name  on 
Government  stamp,  without  which  the  pills  are  spurious. 

B.  BRANDRETH. 


“ How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  C w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100  great 
secrets.  Free  for  25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co. , Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Desideratum  Holder  for 
fastening  neckties,  looping  up  dress  skirts,  &c.,  &c. 
Our  Agents,  male  and  female,  make  $5  to  $10  per  day.  cir- 
cular sent  on  receiptof  stamp.  Bell  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


fjnnn  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO»n»ANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  aell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,$l  25^  ft. 

GR-EEN  TEAS,  80a,  90c.,  $1,$1  10;  best,  $125  lift. 

MIXED,  TOc.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  U ft. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  $ 1b. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1  $ ft. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1^5  H ft. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best$l20Uft. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  oluubing  together,  can  redu« 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Chnrcb,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  23,  1866. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  KINGS,  &a,  &o.. 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  iL  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


£150,000,000  STERLING, 

In  Money  and  Estates,  remain  unclaimed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  1600.  Fee 
to  search  for  any  name,  $2  00  in  U.  S.  Funds.  All  let- 
ters must  be  prepaid.  GUN  & CO.,  Unclaimed  Money  and 
Estates  Registry,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


Window  Shades, 

NEW  STYLES  WITH  PATENT  FIXTURES, 
Sold  only  by  G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY, 

447  Broadway,  above  Canal  Street. 


Malaria  Everywhere. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a season  as  fruitful  as  this  of  ma- 
larious diseases.  Not  only  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  West;  not  merely  in  all  the  old  haunts  of  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  and  Bilious  Remittent  Fever  have  these 
prostrating  diseases  been  unusually  virulent;  but  they 
have  extended  to  towns  and  cities  never  before  infested 
with  them,  and  have  even  ascended  the  mountains  and 
attacked  thousands  of  people  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
by  the  laws  of  Nature  above  their  reach.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  a fatal  element  pervades  the 
Universal  Air  this  season,  and  should  at  once  resort  to 
the  only  approved  preventive  of  its  consequences, 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

a tonic  so  potent,  an  antiseptic  so  perfect,  an  alterative 
so  irresistible,  and  a stimulant  so  pure,  that  it  enables 
the  human  system  to  resist  and  baffle  all  the  predispos- 
ing causes  of  disease.  With  the  confidence  that  one 
clothed  in  incombustible  garments  might  move  among 
blazing  buildings,  the  man  who  arms  himself  against 
malaria  with  this  powerful  defensive  medicine  may  walk 
a fever-scourged  district  fearless  of  Us  insalubrious  at- 
mosphere. The  intermittents  and  remittents  at  present 
so  general  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  but  the  fore- 
runners o l a deadlier  scourge  now  on  its  way  westward 
from  the  far  East.  Prepare  the  system  with 

HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS 

for  a successful  battle  with  the  mephitic  causes  of  all  epi- 
demics. Be  wise  in  time.  Sold  everywhere.— -Yew  York 
World,  Bov.  6, 1865. 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARRIS. 


SELPHO’S  PATENT. 


Are  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  Surgeons  and  up- 
ward of  ten  thousand  patients  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  only  reliable  substitutes  for  lost  limbs  ever  invented, 
comprising  ail  that  is  desirable  in  Artificial  Limbs,  viz. : 
ease,  comfort,  lightness,  durability,  and  simplicity.  Send 
for  Pamphlet.  WILLIAM  SELPHO  & SON,  Patentees 
and  Manufacturers,  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ; Or,  SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
TER— as  manifested  through  Temperament  and  Ex- 
ternal Forms,  and  especially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine. 
With  more  than  1000  Illustrations.  By  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Editor  Phrenological  Journal.  In  one  large  volume, 
Embossed  Muslin,  $5 ; Heavy  Calf,  $8 ; Turkey  Morocco, 
full  gilt,  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  & 
WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED NOW  READY, 

The  only  official  Southern  History  of  the  War, 

The  Lost  Cause. 


^ IIAEFER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published; 

THE  HIDDEN  SIN. 

A NOVEL. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

3vo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  Paper,  $1  00. 

“ The  Hidden  Sin”  has  a tonch  of  originality,  and  shows 
an  ingenuity  of  invention  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  sensation  novels.  The  author  also  shows 
a facility  for  drawing  character,  making  his  personages 
like  human  beings,  and  not  mere  stage  actors  in  theatri- 
cal properties. — Athenaeum. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  “ The  Hidden  Sin" 
by  mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

44  The  Mammal  h Informer”  given  away  to  ev- 
ery  body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  New  York. 


REMOVAL. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company, 

NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  34  John  Street,  New  York. 


Factory  Hudson  City,  N.  J. 


First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 1 863.  Tli« 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  witl; 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  witJi 
DOUBLE  or  single  THREAD  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  ril 
the  Wheel.  W ill  gather,  hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  buh 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  Bingle  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — Few 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Swis3  & Nottingham  Lace  Curtains. 

A complete  assortment  of  Styles  and  Prices. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


PETERS  ON  CHOLERA. 

A Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature,1  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  J.  C.  Peters,  M.D. 
1 voh,  12mo,  tinted  paper,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 
192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

*,*  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  ORGAN  MANUAL, 

Containing  DIRECTIONS  AND  INFORMATION  RE- 
SPECTING THE  PURCHASE  OF  AN  ORGAN,  and  the 
Rectifying  of  Ciphering  and  other  Simple  Casualties  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a Builder;  also,  A Brief  History  of 
the  Organ,  and  an  Account  of  its  Construction.  By  Kev. 
Henry  D.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  With  an  APPENDIX  containing  Re- 
marks on  tne  Use  of  the  Reed  Organ.  Price  75  cts.  Sent 
postpaid.  OLIVER JHTSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  wuo  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Liucoln  Street,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS. 


[By  E.  A.  Pollard,  the  popular  historian  of  the  South, 
E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOYS  single  Guns,  $2  25 ; mens  do.,  $3  20 ; double 
Guns,  $7,  $S  50,  and  $10;  Patent  Breech  do.,  $10  50 
and  $12;  real  Twist  do.,  $11  50,  $13,  and  $14  50;  Bar 
Lock  Twist  do.,  $15  50,  $16  50,  up  to  $200.  Rifles,  Pis- 
tols, Percussion  Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Gunsmith’s  materials, 
including  every  article  in  the  line , carefully  selected  at  low- 
est wholesale  rates.  Send  for  a circular  or  a sample  lot. 

CHARLES  FOLSOM,  38  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Lungs;  Consumption, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Loss  of 
Voice,  Weak  Lungs,  and  all  other  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  successfully  treated  by  inhalation,  as  thou- 
sands can  testify  who  have  been  permanently  restored  to 
health  by  inhaling  my  medicated  Balms.  Patients  treated 
at  a distance  by  letter.  Write  for  a circular  and  pamphlet. 
Address  Dr.  T.  M.  Grant,  Med.  Specialist,  34Amity  St.,  N.  Y. 


EiThm  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
tplwvU  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicagoi,  111. 

d'l  CA  A MONTH  I Nf.w  Business  for  Agents. 
>pJLOv7  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

AGENTS  wanted  for  Jacobs’s  Universal  Scissors  and 
Knife  Sharpeners.  The  demand  for  these  articles  is 
immense.  Samples  by  mail.  Scissors  sharpener,  26c.  ; 
knife  do.,  35c.  Address  Southwick  & Hastings,  Manu- 
facturers, 7 Cypress  St.,  Worcester,  Mass, 


If  yon  want  a GOLD  PEN,  send  to  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  44  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  by  return  mail  reci  ive  cir- 
cular showing  styles  and  prices.  Repairing  done  at  50c.  ea. 


BABY-JUMPERS A new  invention.  Price  $8.  Re- 

ceived  silver  medal  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Send 
for  circular  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  near 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $10, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  are  now  wanted 
to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  in  the  United  States  for 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.D., 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  J30O  per  month,  and  say  “ they  never 
knew  a book  to  sell  so  well."  For  further  information  ap- 
dIv  immediately  to  the  pnblisher, 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WHISKERS! 

Dr.  Lamonte’s  Corrolia  will  force  Whiskers  or  Mus- 
taches on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never  known  to 
fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 

REEVES  & CO.,  76  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


DERBY 
Paper  Collars 

“SOMETHING  NEW” 
TO  BE  HAD  EVERYWHERE 
MAN’F’y,  3 87  B’way,  NY 


PER  CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  8,  1866. 


union  ADAIS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


EOKER’S  BITTERS, 

ile  by  all  prominent  Grocers,  Wine-Merchants,  and 
ts,  mid  wholesale  only  by  I*  FUNKE,  JR.,  Sole 
Vo.  06  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  MILLION ! 

' — s.  Woodward’s  Annual 

1,  / — of  Architecture,  Land- 
/£.-•- ' '*n\  scape  Gardening  and 

''  . \ Rural  Art  for  1807.  175 

1 . A \ original  and  practical 

\ designs  and  plans  for 
/h|sv  \ low-priced  Cottages, 

■ >V  •■'-  •►  V If  f / 1/;  Darns,  Ice-llouses, Ac., 

i8&L  fwith,  m'meroua  PIuns 

120  pages,  l’aper  cor- 
“ enl<  ~l’o  <*nts;  Cloth, 
- $100.  Postpaid.  Now 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds, 3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  EnglisB  and  German,  for  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  6T,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Woodward’s  Coun- 
try Homes.  Eighth 
i x Edition,  revised  and 

o-,, .a off  Enlarged.  A new  and 
original  work,  with 
I-  J®  150  designs  and  plans 
for  Country  Houses  of 
moderate  cost,  with  a 
HBwl  full  illustrated  de- 

jHuHlffl, scription  of  the  man- 

■BpjSMMkr  ner  of  constructing 
A---  ..Balloon  Frames.” 
Cloth,  extra,  postpaid,  $1 50. 
k MANUAL  OF  THE  HOUSE,- 
& or,  HOW  TO  BUILD  COUN- 
§A  TRY  HOUSES  AND  OUT- 
R BUILDINGS,  with  126  designs 
and  plans,  by  D.  H.  Jacques. 
9 12mo,  175  pages.  Cloth,  extra, 

postpaid,  $1  50. 

Also,  just  published — 
FULLER’S  FOREST  TREE 
CULTURIST.  A new  Work  on 
■' M the  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
I'V;  \ and  Management  of  Forest 
|.| . M Trees.  By  Andrew  S.  Filler, 
| W/J'j  Author  of  the  “ Grape  Cultur- 
fm  ist”  Fully  Illustrated.  $1  50 
W postpaid. 

Also, 

GRAPES  AND  WINE. 
A New  and  Practical  Work 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
4i£gg  Native  Grape  and  Manufac- 
tJ-'?.  VU  ture  of  American  Wine. 

By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Mis- 
"lyVrrQ  eouri.  Fully  illustrated. 

Cloth,  extra,  $1  50,  post- 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURERS  or  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES'. 

. These  Ri- 

fles  carry  a 

mg  from  one  half  ounce  ctufh 
' * to  120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 
fiBaW  Vrial  and  workmanship  of  the  bast  qual- 
/JeSml  ity.  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

ASmm  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
■Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  suid^Vmmuuition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

• 262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


FISHING  ALONG  THE  RHINE, 

Napoleon.  “Ah!  my  Line  is  too  Bhort  to  reach  the  River.  I must  have  a piece  of 

Count  Bismarck.  “Not  a bit  of  it.” 

Napoleon.  “Ah,  well,  keep  it  yourself  then.” 


Agents  Wanted. — $2000  a Year  and  ex- 
penses to  male  or  female  Agents,  to  introduce  a new  and 
useful  invention  absolutely  needed  in  every  household. 
Agents  preferring  to  work  on  commission  can  earn  from 
$20  to  $50  per  day.  For  particulars  address 

W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Bounties  and  Pensions,  $100. 

New  laws  have  been  passed  giving  increased  pensions 
to  soldiers  who  have  lost  limbs  or  the  total  use  of  same, 
and  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  a new  law  giving  $50 
and  $100  more  bounty  to  soldiers  and  the  relatives  of  de- 
ceased soldiers.  To  get  the  above,  send  or  apply  in  per- 
son to  CHARLES  NETTLETON,  No.  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Above  laws  for  sale  at  25  cents. 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Steinwav  <&  Sons7 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

PIANOFORTES. 

WAREROOMS,  Fos.  71  and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Union  Square  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Address 

GEO.  E.&F.W.  WOOD- 
WARD, Publishers  and 
Dealers  in  Architectural 
and  Agricultural  Books,  27 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stoc 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Daughter  of  the  Babau,  Comic  Song 35c. 

“ She  Sleeps,  tho’  not  a Star,”  Serenade 35c. 

The  Cuckoo's  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c.;  piano.  .30c. 
“ Nellie's  Gone  Forever,”  for  violiu,  15c. ; piano.  .30c. 
“ Organ  Geindf.r  Polka,”  for  violin,  15c. ; piano  . . .30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bowery, 
New  York,  Publisher. 


American  Steel  Shirt  Collars,  manufactured 
<Jn  scientific  principles,  do  not  chafe  or  irritate.  Infinite- 
ly superior  to  “ Paper”  or  the  “Linen  Collar.”  Neither 
can  approach  thc“  Snow- Whiteness”  of  these  “ novelties,” 
washed  in  a moment.  Sent  by  mail,  $1. 

BILLON  & FOGGAN,  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


E.  REMINGTON  6c  SONS, 


MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
Tlie  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARABINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

MANUFACTURED  by  thb 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  are 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire',  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
in  our  own  and  several  other  countries,  and  can  now  be 
supplied  in  large  number's.  Sendfordescriptive  pamphlets 
and  illustrated  price-lists,  printed  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish. 


More  Suffering,  Sorrow,  and  Death  an 

results  of  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia  than  from  all 
er  known  diseases.  COE’S  DYSPEPSIA  CURE  is  a 
and  immediate  remedy.  It  will  stop  distress  after  ea 
as  soon  as  you  take  it. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Jll  Revolvers,  Rifles, 

Muskets,  and  Carbines, 

For  the  United  States  Service  Also 

POCKET  AND  BELT  REVOLVERS, 

REPEATING  PISTOLS, 

Rifle  Canes,  Revolving  Rifles, 

Rifle  and  Shot-Gun  Barrels  and  Gun  Materials.  Sold 
by  Gun  Dealers  and  the  Trade  generally. 

In  these  days  of  House-breaking  nnd  Robbery,  every 
House,  Store,  Bank,  and  Office  should  liavo  one  of 
Remington’s  Revolvers. 

Circulars  containing  cuts  and  description  of  our  Arms 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

E.  REMINGTON  & SONS,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument  for  the 
radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, &c.,  with- 
out an  operation  ormedicine, relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 miDutes,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  general- 
ly. Discount  to  Dealers.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  part  of*the  U.  S.  on  rec't  of  $S. 
J.  B.  Romaine,  Prop’r,  675  B’way,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED 

STERE0PTI0N  DISSOLVING  VIEW 


Magic-Lantern  Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

Complete  outfits  and  instructions  furnished.  For  illus- 
trated Catalogue  and  information  address  W.  LANGEN- 
HEIM,  Philadelphia,  1’.  O.  Box  1579. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERT, 

FOE  THE 

Benefit  of  the  Soldiers’  nnd  Sailors’  Orphan  Home  Fund, 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis , /or  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


Grover’s  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Postponed  until  Thursday  Evening, 
October  11, 1866. 

300,000  Tickets,  at  each.  75,000  Presents,  valued  at  $250,000,  consisting  of  Fine  1 
Residences,  Lots,  Pianos,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  &c.,  &c. 

A CARD  —A  large  number  of*the  tickets  remaining  unsold,  it  will  be  necessary  to  POSTPONE  THE  DRAWING 
until  Thursday  the  11th  of  October,  1866,  at  which  time  it  will  positively  occur 
The  many  swindlin'*  schemes  that  have  been  presented  to  the  public  during  the  last  few  months  somewhat  delayed 
our  sales  until  we  were  able  to  satisfy  the  people  throughout  the  country  that  this  enterprise  was  genuine,  and  solely 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  Directors  are  confident  of  the  sale  of  every  ticket,  and  have  allotted  sufficient  time  to 

guarantee  the  sales  without  any  further  postponement.  .. 

Postmasters,  Booksellers,  &c.,  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents,  and  tickets  will  be  supplied  upon  application;  but 
no  commission  will  be  allowed. 

Maior  H A.  HALL  (President  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Union),  Colonel  CHARLES  CAPEHART,  Major  M.  H. 

J ALBERGER,  WILLIAM  S.  MORSE,  Managing  Dibectors. 


STATE’ 


Circulation  112,000. 


The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $259  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  sp-ee.  Average  eight  words 

to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pculishees. 


issued 

W^Wby  the  UM 

g States , and  I 

most  cheerfully 
’ O '~/W  recommend  d to 
/■JaF  the  public  as  an  in- 
fy/gy valuable  book  for 
■&Sr  evry  business  man. 

W C.  E.  TWOMBLY, 

' Vanina  Teller  U.  S.  Trea'y, 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 09 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  he  allowed  for  even  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  09  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  bo  sent  to  any  part  of  tho  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Terms  to  Advertisers One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


All  orders  must  be  addressed,  with  stamps  enclosed,  to 

WILLIAM  S.  MORSE,  Secretary,  Lock  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 

Major-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.S.A.;  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  M.C., 
Vis  ; Gen.  John  H.  Ketcliam,  M.C.,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  Kansas;  Gen.  N.  G.  Hedrick,  Iowa;  Gen.  D. 

! McCallum,  D.  C. ; Gen.  O.  V.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  ; Hon.  Thos.  W.  Ferry,  M.C.,  Mich. ; Hon.  George  Lawrence,  M.C., 
enn  : D.  C.  Kornev,  Esq.,  D.  C. ; Major  J.  E.  Doughty,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  M.C.,  Conn. ; Hon.  Ebon 
: Ingersoll,  M.C.,  111. ; Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  T.  G.  Bergen,  M.O.,  N.Y. ; Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
I S S • Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.S.8. ; Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  U.S.S.  ; Hon.  Kelian  V.  Whaley,  M.C.,  West  Va.  ; Hon.  t\m. 
)’  Kelley,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  A.  H.  Baffin,  M.C.,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Leonard  Myers,  M.C.,  Penn. ; Hon.  William  A.  New- 
li  MC  N J • Hon  Georce  W.  Julian,  M.C.,Ind.;  Hon.  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  M.C.,  Penn;  Hon.  J.  B.  Gnnncll.  M.C., 
owa - Major  G.  M.  Van  Buren,  N.  Y. ; Gen.  II.  B.  Hayes,  M.C.,  Ohio;  Hon.  S.  T.  Holmes,  M.C.,N.  Y.;  Hon.  G.  R. 
.atham,  M.C.,  West  Va. ; lion.  James  A.  Marvin,  M.C..N.Y ; Hon.  Thomas  T.  Davis,  M.C.,N.  Y. 

Address  all  orders  to  DUNCAN,  NAVARO,  & C9  , Bankers,  General  Agents,  No.  5 Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
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And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
states  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[September  15,  1866. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Satcrpat,  September  15, 1866. 

THE  VITAL  POINT. 

THE  Evening  rout  is  of  opinion  that  if  the 
Union  partv  docs  not  nominate  for  Con- 
gress men  who  will  vote  for  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  representatives  from  all  the  late  in- 
surgent States  it  will  inevitably  be  defeated, 
and  ought  to  be.  Tins  is  also  the  platform  of 
the  Randall  Philadelphia  Convention ; and 
the  Post,  like  the  Convention,  assumes  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  elections  will  undeceive  both.  The  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  seeing  and  feeling  for  fn  o 
years,  who  have  endured,  at  such  vast  expense  , 
of  every  kind,  so  tremendous  a war,  are  not,  as 
an  energetic  Y ankce  remarked, 4 1 a darned  fool. 

They  have  the  most  earnest  desire,  undoubted- 
ly, for  reunion,  and  they  have  the  most  decided 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  But  they  propose  a 
real  and  not  a sham  union.  They  intend  to 
have  union  upon  principles  which  will  make 
union  permanent  and  peace  secure.  The  de- 
mand of  the  rost  is,  that  States  which,  by  the 
measures  necessary  to  repress  their  rebellion, 
have  gained  twelve  representatives  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  Congress  before  this  injustice  is  ad- 
justed, and  that  the  country  shall  take  the  risk 
of  their  consenting  to  rectify  it  and  limit  their 
political  power  when  they  are  beyond  the  na- 
tional control  in  the  matter. 

We  believe  rather  that  the  people  who  have 
required  of  these  States,  as  conditions  of  their 
restoration,  that  they  shall  revoke  their  acts  of 
Secession,  repudiate  their  military  debt,  and 
accept  the  amendment  of  emancipation,  will 
also  require  that  they  shall  not  have  gained  po- 
litical power  by  accepting  it.  It  is  a perfectly 
plain  matter.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  States  in  question  should  be  consulted 
about  one  part  of  the  amendment,  for  such  it 
really  is,  when  they  were  not  consulted  about 
the  other ; and  to  suppose  that  the  people  do 
no-;  see  that  they  spare  themselves  a continuous 
and  perilous  agitation  by  settling  the  question 
now,  is  to  accuse  the  intelligence  which  they 
have  constantly  shown  during  the  war.  The 
Post  should  remember  that  the  loyal  population 
and  representatives  from  the  disturbed  States 
>:re  perfectly  willing  to  await  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  this  difficulty,  and  that  the  eagerness 
r>f  Msvor  Monbok  and  his  friends,  and  of  the 
■ |»iOTccu  nunrimTgn  determination 

to  right  this  wrong  when  they  are  admitted,  but 
from  a desire  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  permissible 
for  a supporter  of  the  President’s  policy,  like 
the  Post,  to  speak  of  the  “ mixed,  incongruous, 
absurd"  projects  of  Congress.  Congress  has  a 
perfectly  intelligent  principle  of  action  and  a 
defined  policy.  It  holds  that  conditions  may 
be  required,  and  it  states  the  conditions  which 
it  deems  essential.  The  President  holds  that 
the  insurgent  States  have  never  lost  their  equal 
lights  in  the  Union,  while  he  deliberately  sets 
every  one  of  them  aside.  A more  utterly  il- 
logical and  inconsistent  position  than  the  Presi- 
dent’s it  is  not  possible  to  conceive.  And  the 
Post  is  curiously  confused  when  it  denies  to 
the  supporters  of  Congress  the  right  to  con- 
demn the  President’s  course  in  Louisiana. 

They  cite  it  ns  a most  melancholy  and  disas- 
trous illustration  of  his  totally  “mixed,  incon- 
gruous, absurd”  view  of  the  situation.  They 
assert,  and  unanswerably,  that  on  his  own 
ground  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  except 
upon  the  demand  of  the  Governor ; but  if  he 
had  the  right  he  had  the  power  to  save  every 
drop  of  innocent  blood  that  was  shed,  and  de- 
clined to  exercise  it. 

The  leading  minds  of  the  Union  party  are, 
as  the  Post  truly  alleges,  in  favor  of  impartial 
suffrage  in  this  country  as  the  guarantee  of 
permanent  peace.  But  they  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  that  guarantee  in  the  most  reasona- 
ble manner.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Stevens 
would  impose  it  as  a condition  of  readmissicn, 
and  Mr.  Sumner’s  proposition  obtained  three 
votes  besides  his  own  in  a radical  Senate.  That 
fact  shows  that  Congress  was  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  method  of  those  gentlemen  was  the 
wisest  method.  It  surely  does  not  prove  that 
Congress  differs  upon  the  importance  of  the 
;nd  itself. 

The  Post  farther  charges  that  the  Union 
party  is  trying  to  carry  the  elections  by  force 
of  excitement.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  aware  that 
Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  and  the  World,  Rnd 
the  late  rebel  press  at  the  South,  and  the  other 
orators  and  papers  of  the  Democratic  party  dis- 
tinctly declare  that  if  they  do  not  succeed  there 
will  be  a more  terrible  war,  and  a war  of  neigh- 
borhoods ; while  the  Randall  Philadelphia 
Convention  directly  encourages  the  resistance 
of  the  late  insurgent  States  to  a popular  ver- 
dict which  should  decide  to  require  them  to 
ratify  the  amendment  equalizing  representa- 
tion. Docs  a party  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
"onduct  the  Congressional  election  this  year, 
a*  it  did  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  un- 
der an  open  threat  of  revolutionary  resistance, 
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appear  to  the  Post  innocent  of  using  the  “ force 
of  excitement”  as  compared  with  a party  which 
points  to  the  massacres  of  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  as  proofs  of  the  real  condition  of  lately 
insurgent  States  that  claim  increased  power  in 
the  Union  ? 

The  Post  is  certainly  right  in  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  speediest  reunion,  but  the  meth- 
od is  the  very  vital  question  of  the  situation ; 
and  such,  we  believe,  the  elections  will  prove 
to  he  the  opinion  of  the  people.  From  the 
West,  in  which  the  Post  learns  that  Union  can- 
didates for  Congress  are  being  selected  for  their 
readiness  to  conform  to  the  President’s  present 
declarations,  wo  hear  very  different  accounts. 
Our  friends  are  confident  of  carrying  Missouri 
by  25,000  or  30,000  majority.  They  count  upon 
40,000  majority  for  Logan  in  Illinois.  From 
the  East  we  shall  soon  hear.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  Philadelphia  coalition  is  making  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  elect  Mr.  Cltmer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  Vallandigiiam,  Pen- 
dleton, and  Wood  ; but  the  Union  men  arc 
jubilant  over  their  prospect  of  an  increased  ma-1 
jority.  In  New  York  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Weed’s  friends  and  of  the  Evening  Post  un- 
doubtedly weakens  us ; but  we  must  be  sadly 
weakened  if  we  are  to  lose  our  28,000  majority 
of  last  year.  The  politicians  had  their  way 

at  the  Randall  Philadelphia  Convention.  But 

the  people  will  have  their  way  at  the  elections. 
Two  years  ago  they  decided  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  by  force.  This  year  they 
will  decide  to  complete  its  restoration  upon 
principles  which  will  insure  its  peaceful  per- 
manence. 


THE  ERIE  ELECTION. 

In  less  than  a month  the  election  of  a Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  will 
take  place.  The  Erie  Railway  Company  is  the 
leading  railway  corporation  of  the  country,  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  a canvass  for  the  elec- 
tion of  its  managers  would  command  public  at- 
tention. At  the  present  time  the  threatened 
contest  derives  additional  importance  from  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  a party  of  wealthy 
speculators  propose  to  turn  out  Mr.  Berdell, 
Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  V anderbilt,  Mr.  Daniel 
Drew,  and  their  friends,  and  replace  them  by 
men  who  have  not  as  yet  established  a reputa- 
tion as  railway  managers.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  “generally  accepted 
belief”  is  or  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  said  by 
men  who  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  David  Crain  - 
ford,  of  the  firm  of  Clarke,  Dodge,  & ; Co.,  as- 
mnnagement.  Tins  mayor  may  not  Ite^he  case. 
If  Mr.  David  Crawford  has  undertaken  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  he  is  not  likely  either  to  let 
the  public  know  his  intentions  prematurely,  or 
to  fail  in  his  purposes  for  want  of  energy  or 
capital.  But  the  stoiy  may  be  a mere  inven- 
tion got  up  by  Bull  speculators  in  Erie  in  order 
to  induce  the  public  to  buy  the  stock. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  to  secure 
the  control  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  the 
possession  of  over  $i  5, 000,000  of  stock,  cost- 
ing at  present  prices  about  $1  i,5oo,ooo,  would 
be  essential,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
concern  it  is  questioned  by  sound  men  wheth- 
er any  Wall  Street  party,  commanding  so  much 
money  as  this,  would  be  likely  to  possess  so 
little  prudence  as  to  adventure  their  means  in 
so  rash  a speculation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
k is  argued  that  the  Erie  Railway  Company  is 
an  enterprise  of  the  future ; that  its  capacities 
have  never  been  fairly  tested ; that  in  fact  it 
has  never  been  finished ; that  all  its  troubles 
have  arisen  from  the  inadequacy  of  its  capital, 
and  attempts — renewed  under  each  successive 
direction — to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  cur- 
rent earnings ; and  that  if  a new  set  of  men, 
imbued  with  new  ideas,-  and  forecasting  the 
true  future  of  this  great  enterprise,  were  to  lay 
the  real  state  of  the  case  before  the  public,  and 
to  announce  their  intention  of  increasing  from 
time  to  time  the  capital  in  stock  and  bonds,  if 
need  be,  to  even  $100,000,000,  they  would 
restore  public  confidence  in  Erie,  and  the  stock 
might  be  saved  from  the  decline  which  has 
been  so  confidently  predicted. 

The  contest,  if  contest  there  prove  to  be,  will 
be  one  of  financial  giants.  Mr.  David  Craw- 
ford is  understood  to  wield  liis  millions ; Mr. 
Daniel  Drew  has  been  known  to  raise  ten 
millions  in  a single  day  without  borrowing  a 
dollar.  He  and  Mr.  Yanderrilt  could  take 
and  pay  for  the  entire  capital  of  the  Eric  Rail- 
way without  hypothecating  a share.  If,  there- 
fore, they  are  turned  out,  it  will  be  because  they 
so  choose. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Drew  is  concerned,  it  is  an 
open  question  among  his  friends  whether  ho 
should  remain  in  the  direction  of  the  Eric.  He 
has  been  for  years  the  back-bone  of  the  concern. 
He  hardly  ever  fails  to  devote  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  to  the  active  management  of  the  road. 
Fair  weather  and  foul,  his  carriage  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  foot  of  Duane  Street  every  morning. 
And  there  never  has  been  a time  these  ten 
years  that  the  Company  has  not  owed  him 
money.  So  utterly  inadequate  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  concern  that,  time  and  again, 
even  when  it  seemed  most  prosperous,  it  could 
•not  have  paid  its  pay-rolls  or  its  coupons — to 


say  nothing  of  dividends — without  borrowing  j 
money,  and  that  money  it  has  always  lion-owed  I 
of  Mr.  Drew — because  no  one  else  would  lend 
it.  To  Daniel  Drew,  in  fact,  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  built  up  and  supported  this  great  en- 
terprise ; and  hereafter,  when  the  Erie  emerges 
from  its  troubles,  and  takes  its  place  among  the 
established  dividend-paying  railways  of  the 
country,  he  will  be  recognized  as  its  real  found- 
er. So  far.  however,  from  receiving  any  credit 
fur  what  he  has  done  for  the  Company,  the 
stuck  never  falls  hut  some  of  the  papers  accuse 
him  of  depressing  it  to  serve  his  private  pur- 
poses, and  abuse  him  as  though  he  had  been  the 
chief  cncmv  instead  of  the  stanchest  friend 
of  the  concern.  His  friends  naturally  feel  irri- 
tated at  such  injustice.  If  Mr.  Drew  is  to  be 
set  down  as  an  enemy  of  the  Eric  Railway 
Company,  that  concern  should  stop  borrowing 
money  of  him,  and  should  pay  him  what  they 
owe  already.  If  he  is  a friend  of  the  Company, 
his  co-dircctors  ought  not,  in  common  decency, 
to  set  the  papers  hounding  after  him  with 
charges  which  they  know  to  be  as  absurd  as 
they  are  unjust.  It  is  high  time  that  the  ques- 
tion were  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
Mr.  David  Crawford  will  agree  to  do  for  the 
Erie  Company  what  Mr.  Drew  has  done,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Drew’s  friends  will  ad- 
vise him  to  retire  from  the  direction,  and  re- 
lieve himself  of  a thankless  and  most  expensive 
duty. 

Some  of  Mr.  Drew’s  colleagues,  it  is  said, 
are  not  quite  willing  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
berths  without  a contest.  They  are  said  to 
have  bought  a considerable  amount  of  stock 
within  a few  days.  In  the  hands  of  a judicious 
man  a share  in  the  management  of  the  Eric 
Railwav  is  valuable.  No  salary  is  attached  to 
the  office,  but,  strange  to  say,  every  smart  man 
who  has  been  a Director  in  the  Erie  for  a few 
years  has  grown  rich.  The  late  President,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Marsh,  was  a newspaper  reporter 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Erie  ; lie  died 
worth  half  a million.  And  if  the  lists  of  stock- 
holders in  the  Express  Companies  which  pay 
dividends  of  5 @ 20  per  cent,  a quarter  could 
be  published,  a goodly  proportion  of  the  names 
would  be  found  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
Erie  directors.  On  a road  which  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  on  which  from  one  to  five  millions 
should  be  spent  each  year;  which  employs 
5ooo  men ; which  spends  in  ordinary  running 
expenses  nearly  ten  millions  a year,  or  $3  3, 000 
a day ; it  is  a very  comfortable  thing  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  general  direction,  to  control  con- 
tracts and  bargains,  and  purchases  of  labor  and 
* of  rfunTnandin 


railway  official  in  the  United  States.  Wc  shall 

see,  in  the  course  of  a month,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  mantle  will  fall. 


THE  LABOR  CONVENTION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Labor  Conven- 
tion in  Baltimore  were  in  many  respects  ex- 
tremely wise.  The  delegates  were  all  natural- 
ly in  favor  of  a law  limiting  a day’s  work  to 
eight  hours,  and  pledged  themselves  to  an  earn- 
est and  devoted  agitation  to  that  end.  If  such 
a law  can  be  framed  wliich  shall  be  equitable 
in  its  operations  for  all  concerned,  it  will  be  an 
admirable  reform ; and  the  discussion  proposed 
will  certainly  test  the  feasibility  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  resolution  favoring  the  speedy  res- 
toration of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Southern  States  and  wisely  aiding  and  elevat- 
ing the  laboring  classes  is  truly  sagacious  and 
patriotic.  The  interests  of  labor  every  where 
are  identical.  Wherever  and  by  whatever 
means  labor  is  dishonored  in  the  person  of  the 
laboring  man,  a blow  is  struck  at  the  national 
welfare.  The  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
sewing  women;  the  protest  against  the  vile 
tenement  houses  of  tlio  cities;  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  fiurmation  of  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes and  Libraries;  to  demand  that  the 
public  domain  he  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers 
only ; the  suggestion  that  working  men  in  want 
of  employment  settle  upon  the  public  lands; 
and  the  condemnation  of  “strikes"  are  all 
timely  and  judicious.  All  these  resolutions 
show  the  thoughtfulness  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  delegates. 

But  there  is  a question  which  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Convention  which  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  tendency  of  the 
assembly,  and  of  the  third  resolution,  declaring 
it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  working  man  to 
connect  himself  with  his  labor  organization,  is 
to  the  recognition  and  indeed  creation  of  a 
special  class  known  as  working  men.  Is  such  a 
tendency  in  this  country  wise,  or  is  it  even 
practicable?  We  are  all  laboring  men.  For- 
tunes are  constantly  accumulating  and  dispers- 
ing. The  poor  boy  of  to-day  is  the  father  of 
the  capitalist  of  to-morrow,  and  the  grandfather 
or  great-grandfather  of  the  poor  boy  again. 
Every  career  is  open  to  every  man  and  to  every 
talent.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a flatboatman 
and  country  shopkeeper.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  a tailor.  The  father  of  William  B.  Astor 
came  to  seek  his  fortune  from  Germany,  and 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  a Staten  Island 
skipper.  Luck  is  equally  distributed,  sagacity 
and  industry  do  the  rest  of  the  work.  When 


then  does  a man  among  us,  where  there  is  no 
political  or  legal  or  social  recognition  of  classes 
as  in  Europe,  cease  to  be  a working  man? 
When  is  he  to  bo  denounced  as  a capitalist, 
and  therefore  opposed  to  labor  and  the  la- 
borer ? 

A man  who  lives  by  his  daily  wages  often 
looks  with  bitter  eyes  upon  another  who  lives 
in  a spacious  house  and  drives  a handsome  car- 
riage. But  let  him  reflect.  What  is  he  him- 
self doing?  He  is  claiming  that  all  his  facul- 
ties shall  be  left  perfectly  free,  and  he  is  trying, 
by  turning  them  to  the  best  account,  to  lav  up 
a little  part  of  his  wages  to  get  ahead.  In  oth- 
er words,  he  is  trying  to  do  fairly  and  squarely 
what  his  neighbor  has  already  fairly  and  square- 
ly done.  He  is  working  for  his  own  interest  as 
zealously  as  he  can,  and  his  neighbor  did  and 
does  no  more.  If  the  law  hinders  him  and 
helps  any  other  man  he  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  demand  that  the  injustice  be  corrected. 
But  if  the  superior  sagacity  and  industry  of  his 
neighbor  have  advanced  him  more  rapidly,  then 
a law  to  prevent  his  neighbor’s  enjoyment  of 
the  fair  results  of  that  superior  industry  and 
skill  is  only  the  infliction  of  an  injustice.  If  a 
man  uses  his  capital  selfishly  and  mtfanly,  un- 
doubtedly other  men  .have  a right  to  combine 
fairly  to  defeat  his  selfish  and  mean  intentions. 
But  that  is  not  a class  distinction  between  cap- 
italists and  laborers,  it  is  only  the  just  thwart- 
ing of  selfish  men  by  those  who  are  not  so.  A 
farmer  may  be  as  mean  to  the  hand  he  hires 
for  a day’s  mowing  as  the  wholesale  grocer  to 
the  farmer  whose  produce  he  buys.  The  farmer 
is  a capitalist  in  comparison  with  the  mower, 
and  the  grocer  compared  with  the  farmer.  But 
is  the  mower  the  only  laboring  man  of  the 
three?  If  the  grocer  be  generous  and  the 
farmer  mean,  would  not  the  mower  be  a very 
foolish  fellow  to  join  the  farmer  against  the 
grocer  because  the  latter  had  more  money  or 
capital? 

To  denounce  capital,  therefore,  as  naturally 
opposed  to  labor,  or  to  assume  that,  in  a per- 
fectly free  country  where  every  man  must  work 
for  his  living,  there  is  a class  which  can  be  de- 
fined as  the  laboring  class,  seems  to  be  a mis- 
apprehension. It  is  akin  to  the  political  folly 
of  speaking  of  certain  persons  among  us  as 
“our  Irish  fellow-citizens.”  The  truth  is, 
they  are  Americans  or  they  are  not  our  fellow- 
citizens.  All  of  us,  either  in  our  own  persons 
or  in  those  of  our  ancestors,  came  to  the  coun- 
try within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Shall  we  therefore  speak  of  our  English  fellow- 
citizens,  onr  Scotch  fellow-c^thecns,  our^German 

OTtflHIST’  “Certainly  not.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  are  all  working  men.  And  ns  the 
term  “ Irish  fellow-citizens”  is  always  used  with 
an  ulterior  motive,  and  necessarily  tends  to  a 
dangerous  political  classification  of  the  whole 
population  by  races;  so  the  term  “laboring 
man"  or  “ working  man,”  as  the  expression  of 
a class,  immediately  excites  suspicion.  Against 
the  rights  of  classes  of  every  kind  our  whole 
system  is  a protest.  For  k is  founded  upon 
the  equal  rights  of  men,  and  not  the  conflietiug 
claims  of  classes  of  men. 


THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL UNION  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond  ought  certainly  to 
have  resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  the  National 
Union  Committee  appointed  at  Baltimore  in 
June,  1864,  when  he  united  himself  with  the 
Randall  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  He  has 
zealously  striven  to  show  that  the  latter  was  a 
Convention  which  the  supporters  of  the  Balti- 
more action  might  properly  attend.  But  lie 
forgets  that  in  the  call  to  appoint  delegates  to 
it  from  this  State  those  who  supported  a Con- 
gress elected  by  the  friends  of  the  Baltimore 
platform  were  excluded;  and  he  also  forgets 
that  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  not  fu- 
vored  by  the  Union  press  or  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  regular  organization  of  the  Union 
party  of  the  country.  Does  Mr.  Raymond 
mean  to  he  the  twelfth  juryman  who  com- 
plained of  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  eleven  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Convention  of  South- 
ern Unionists  was  heartily  approved  by  the 
various  State  organizations  of  the  Union  partv. 
The  Union  Governors  generally  requested  the 
Senators  of  the  States  to  attend  as  delegates. 
Large  delegations  of  the  most  representative 
men  in  ever}-  State  of  the  party  which  made  the 
Baltimore  Platform  were  elected  in  counties  or 
otherwise  accredited  to  the  Convention.  It 
was  as  formally  and  warmly  recognized  by  the 
regular  organization  of  the  Union  party' as  it 
possibly  could  be,  yet  Mr.  Raymond  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  of  the  party 
calls  a meeting  of  that  body  to  assemble  in 
New  York  at  the  very  day  and  hour  at  which 
the  Convention  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  he  did  this,  moreover,  after  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  asked  their  brethren 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  to  fraternize  with  the 
Convention  of  Southern  Unionists. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  course  would 
have  been  for  Mr.  Raymond,  when  he  resolved 
to  join  the  Randall  movement,  to  have  sum- 
moned the  National  Union  Committee,  and  to 
have  stated  to  the  members  his  reasons  for  be- 
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lieving  that  the  true  policy  of  the  party  was  to 
unite  with  Mr.  Randall’s  club.  If  the  Com- 
mittee agreed,  it  would  have  officially  sum- 
moned the  party  to  send  delegates  to  the  Ran- 
dall Convention.  If  it  did  not  agree,  Mr. 
Raymond  and  those  who  sympathized  with  him 
should  have  resigned.  That  Mr.  Raymond  did 
not  assemble  the  Committee  proves  very  strong- 
ly that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  approve  the 
Randall  movement.  That  he  did  not  assem- 
ble it,  and  yet  did  not  resign  but  summoned  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  the  day  when  the 
regular  organization  of  the  party  throughout 
the  country  had  taken  measures  to  have  the 
party  by  every  authoritative  means  represented 
in  Philadelphia,  proves  very  strongly  that  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  distract  and  perplex  the 
party  to  which  he  owed  his  position. 


THE  END  OF  THE  EMPIRE  IN 
MEXICO. 

Tile  departure  of  the  Empress  Cablotta 
from  Mexico  was  a very  suspicious  sign  for  the 
empire  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  in  that  coun- 
try. Monarchs  do  not  send  their  wives  upon 
political  missions  thousands  of  miles  over  the 
ocean  except  in  extreme  emergencies,  and 
emergencies  which  they  fear  may  be  fatal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mor that  the  Empress  went  to  France  to  tell 
Louis  Napoleon  that  the  Mexican  adventure 
must  fail  unless  he  came  to  the  rescue,  and  as 
little  doubt  that  she  was  told  that  Maximilian 
must  now  trust  to  his  own  resources.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  amiable  young  man  has 
been  duped.  He  was  a pawn  which  can  no 
longer  be  played  with  advantage,  and  he  will 
be  swept  from  the  board. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  that  our  war  end- 
ed it  must  have  been  evident  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon that  unless  he  could  satisfactorily  show 
to  this  country  that  Maximilian  was  the  hon- 
est choice  and  an  empire  the  sincere  preference 
of  the  Mexican  people,  he  could  maintain  him- 
self in  that  country  only  at  the  risk  of  war. 
But  while  the  French  troops  remained  the 
proof  could  not  be  furnished.  The  fact  was 
apparent  that  the  so-called  empire  was  merely 
forcible  French  occupation,  and  the  Emperor 
an  Austrian  archduke,  supported  not  by  the 
consent  of  the  Mexicans,  but  by  French  bayo- 
nets. This  aspect  of  the  situation  has  never 
changed,  and  when  Louis  Napoleon,  after  dire 
delays  and  fine  phrases,  promised  to  withdraw 
his  troops.  *,u* •“oran  to  tot- 

ter. The  Archduke  himself  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  after  the  departure  of  the 
French,  and  the  painful  course  of  Mexican  his- 
tory will  be  resumed. 

That  it  will  seriously  affect  the  policy  of  this 
country  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  Long  and 
sad  experience  has  taught  American  citizens 
the  perils  of  all  moneyed  adventures  in  Mexi- 
co, and  the  permanence  of  the  empire  has  nev- 
er been  supposed  possible.  The  internal  con- 
fusion of  the  country,  however  deplorable  it 
may  be,  will  therefore  not  directly  affect  us, 
unless  a request  for  interference  or  aid  should 
be  made  to  our  Government.  But  the  demand 
for  foreign  interference  has  usually  proceeded 
from  the  Tory  or  Church  party,  not  from  the 
Liberals.  The  most  the  latter  would  ask  of  us 
would  be  a loan,  the  granting  of  which  is  not 
probable. 

The  fate  of  Mexico  is  most  melancholy.  Ap- 
parently destitute  of  native  energy  to  establish 
order  and  peaceful  industry,  the  government 
of  the  country  has  the  form  of  a republic  with- 
out the  popular  intelligence  and  moderation 
which  make  a republic  possible  or  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  monarchical  traditions 
are  destroyed.  There  is  no  royal  family  whose 
name  and  associations  awaken  sentiments  of 
loyalty;  and  a monarchy  must  therefore  be 
necessarily  a pure  military  despotism.  Neither 
has  Mexico  yet  produced  any  leader  of  such 
force  and  intelligence  as  to  rally  the  people  to 
his  standard,  or  command  the  confidence  of  the 
world,  as  the  hope  of  order  and  progress  in  the 
country.  And  to  complicate  and  prolong  the 
tragical  situation,  the  Tory  Church  party,  resist- 
ing all  efforts  to  be  dispossessed  of  its  property, 
maintains  the  baleful  power  of  superstition 
amidst  an  ignorant  population. 

We  can  only  await  inevitable  events  in  Mex- 
ico, therefore,  with  the  conviction  that  the  fall  of 
the  futile  empire  of  Maximilian  will  not  bring 
repose  or  relief  to  the  unhappy  country.  But 
at  least  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  action  of  our  Government  has  not 
prevented  the  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that 
the  French  Empire  in  Mexico  was  not  the  de- 
sire of  the  Mexican  people. 


A SERIOUS  QUESTION. 

A Congkess  chosen  by  remarkable  unanimi- 
ity  and  by  every  Constitutional  form,  thorough- 
ly representative  of  the  intelligent  patriotism 
which  conducted  the  war  to  a successful  issue, 
and  which  will  wisely  settle  the  questions  it  has 
left,  is  deliberately  described  by  the  President 
in  these  words : “We  have  seen  hanging  upon 
the  verge  of  the  Gopernment,  as  it  were,  a 
body  called,  or  whichUbb^bm3£Ckllt^6  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States,  but  in  fact  a Con- 
gress of  only  part  of  the  States.  ” 

If  this  be  true,  every  measure  of  the  present 
Congress  is  invalid,  and  the  whole  national 
legislation  since  the  acts  of  secession  five  years 
ago  is  equally  so,  for  the  Congress  of  the  war 
was,  “in  fact,  a Congress  of  only  part  of  the 
States.”  If  the  absence  of  a State,  or  of  a 
combination  of  States,  from  Congress  destroys 
the  validity  of  its  action,  the  Union  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  State.  But  if  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  States  from  Congress  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  the  Union  does  not  destroy  its 
authority,  the  enforced  absence  of  such  States 
until  the  national  security  is  provided  for  can 
not  affect  that  authority. 

But  if  the  President’s  assumption  be  correct 
he  condemns  himself  mercilessly.  For  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this  same  Con- 
gress as  lawful,  and  to  co-operate  with  it  for 
eight  months.  He  now  charges  that  “ its  even- 
step  and  act  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion  and 
make  a disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.” 
Yet  on  the  27th  of  March  of  this  year  he  said 
to  the  upper  branch  of  the  body  “ assuming  to 
be  Congress”  these  words : “I  now  return  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  regret  that  in  consider- 
ing the  bills  and  joint  resolutions — forty-two  in 
number — which  have  thus  far  been  submitted 
to  my  approval,  I am  compelled  to  withhold 
my  assent  from  a second  measure  that  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress.” If  it  was  not  a valid  Congress  why  did 
he  recognize  it  as  such  ? If  all  its  measures 
were  revolutionary  why  did  he  congratulate 
himself  upon  differing  upon  two  only  out  of 
forty-two  ? What  has  happened  since  the  27th 
of  March  to  convert  these  Houses,  whose  au- 
thority the  President  gladly  acknowledged,  into 
a body  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  assuming  to  be  a Congress  ? 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  President  has  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  recognize  the  body  to  which  he 
thus  denies  all  validity  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  now  merely  hanging 
upon  the  verge  of  the  Government  and  falsely 
assuming  to  be  a lawful  body,  it  will  bo  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  next  December.  Will 
the  President  then  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  which  supported  the  late  re- 
bellion, and  of  the  other  organs  of  the  late 
rebels,  and  sweep  the  assuming  body  out  of  the 
Capitol  ? 

THE  TWO  EUROPEAN  GAMESTERS. 

France  are  valuable  for  their  shrewd  opposition 
and  remorseless  exposure  of  the  designs  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  their  own  views  are 
scarcely  less  selfish  and  narrow  than  his.  Be- 
fore the  late  war  M.  Thiers  made  what  he 
called  a last  effort  for  peace,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  defending  the  treaties 
of  1815,  to  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  never 
concealed  his  hostility.  These  treaties  were  a 
reactionary  settlement  of  the  wars  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  They  were  founded  nei- 
ther upon  reason  nor  justice,  but  simply  upon 
the  fact  that  Europe  was  prostrate  and  ex- 
hausted. They  made  the  most  forced  and  un- 
natural combinations  and  alliances,  from  which 
it  was  evident  that  Europe,  with  returning  vigor, 
would  recoil.  How  completely  she  has  done 
so  is  shown  by  the  astonishing  results  of  a cam- 
paign of  a fortnight  which  has  remodeled  Eu- 
rope. 

M.  Thiers  contended  that  these  treaties  di- 
vided the  political  power  of  Europe,  and  that 
“unification,”  or  the  restoration  of  nationalities, 
would  endanger  France.  The  true  French 
policy,  in  his  view',  w’as  to  hold  Austria  in  Italy 
and  to  keep  Germany  divided.  The  liberal  and 
national  aspiration  of  Italy  and  Germany  must 
be  repressed  in  order  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  France  in  Europe.  M.  Thiers  was 
therefore  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  wish- 
ing Louis  Napoleon  and  France  to  defend  the 
treaties  of  1815,  which  were  made  to  humiliate 
Louis  Napoleon’s  uncle  and  to  circumscribe 
France.  Fortunately  this  narrow  policy  did 
not  prevail,  and  by  the  victory  of  Prussia  the 
cause  of  Constitutional  liberty  in  Central  Eu- 
rope has  made  memorable  progress. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  any  such  con- 
sideration that  Louis  Napoleon  opposed  M. 
Thiers’s  plan  of  maintaining  the  map  as  it 
was.  His  object  was  twofold : to  legitimate 
his  dynasty  by  destroying  the  settlement  which 
outlawed  it,  and  to  celebrate  its  vindication  by 
an  offering  to  “the  glory”  of  France  in  an  en- 
larged empire.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  he  did  propose,  as  was  reported  by  the 
ocean  telegraph  and  is  now  confirmed  by  fuller' 
information,  to  “rectify  the  boundanes  of 
France.”  It  is  not  less  evident  that  his  pro- 
posal was  received  with  opposition  by  Prussia, 
and  has  been  since  withdrawn.  Has  Louis 
Napoleon  found  his  match  in  Bismarck,  or  is 
this  demand  and  surprise  and  withdrawal  mere- 
ly part  «f  the  understanding  between  them? 
These  are  questions  that  can  not  yet  be  an- 
swered. But  we  have  little  faith  in  any  pre- 
concerted arrangement  by  w hich  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  to  appear  to  be  humiliated.  Undoubt- 
edly if  he  has  really  made  the  demand  he  has 
done  so  at  an  unfortunate  moment  for  himself. 
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because  Austria  is  prostrate.  It  may  be  true 
that  before  the  war  he  held  the  balance,  for 
Prussia  might  well  have  hesitated  if  she  saw 
Austria  and  France  allied.  But  after  the  ter- 
rible defeat  Austria  is,  for  the  present,  elimina- 
ted from  the  situation,  and  the  question  is  sim- 
ply between  Prussia  and  France.  Neither, 
probably,  wishes  to  make  war  upon  the  other. 
But  should  Louis  Napoleon  take  up  arms  it 
will  be  for  conquest  and  dominion — a war  with 
no  reasonable  pretense,  and  without  the  sym- 
pathy or  approval  of  any  other  power.  The 
question  becomes  very  sjgnificant,  has  Louis 
Napoleon  found  his  match  in  Count  Bismarck  ? 


TWO  TRAVELERS. 

i. 

A man  passed  over  the  road 
In  the  early  days  of  spring, 

When  the  grandest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
Was  brightly  blossoming. 

And  never  a word  he  spoke, 

And  his  face  was  marble-cold, 

But  millions  of  men  above  him  wept, 

And  a million  bells  were  toll’d. 

And  the  cities  were  draped  in  black, 

And  the  towns  were  wrapped  in  gloom, 

“For  he  is  dead,”  the  people  said, 

“ Who  made  the  flower  to  bloom.” 

Down  many  a swarthy  face 
Unnumbered  tear-drops  flowed, 

“For  he  is  gone” — the  bondman  spoke — 

“ Who  lifted  our  weary  load.” 

And  they  builded  him  a tomb 
Afar  in  the  silent  West, 

And  that  beautiful  flower  which  men  call  Peace 
Spread  its  leaves  above  his  breast. 

IL  / 

A man  passed  over  the  road 
Ere  the  summer  days  were  dead, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  flower  that  bloomed  in  spring 
He  trampled  with  ruthless  tread. 

And  many  a word  he  spoke, 

And  his  arrogant  face  w as  flushed ; 

And  he  laughed  aloud  with  the  noisy  crowd 
When  the  leaves  of  the  flower  were  crushed. 


I who  are  in  the  main  conscientious  are  often  guiltv 
in  some  measure  of  a conformity  to  the  fashionable 
world  in  this  partioular.  Getting  admiration,  catch- 
ing a beau,  and  by-and-by  getting  a husband — are 
not  these  the  objects  practically  set  before  daugh- 
ters by  the  vast  majority  of  mothers  ? And  what 
surer  way  of  making  a young  lady  nervous  than 
having  the  excitement  of  such  objects  continually 
at  work  in  her  mind,  together  with  novel-reading 
and  turning  night  into  day  with  late  parties  ? No 
nervous  system  can  long  bear  such  an  unnatural 
mode  of  life,  without  suffering  more  or  less  of  de- 
rangement. 

Hysteria — that  h}'dra-headed  nervous  malady — 
exhibits  generally  in  its  very  character  the  agency 
of  the  influences  which  we  have  noticed.  It  has 
often  stamped  upon  it  moral  characteristics1  derived 
from  these  influences.  These  are  selfish  caprice,  a 
disposition  to  exact  undue  attention  and  even  to 
assert  control  over  others,  and  sometimes  a fond- 
ness for  exciting  w’onder  and  sympathy.  The  edu- 
cation that  enervates,  and  pets,  and  allows  sense 
and  passion  to  overslaugh  reason,  is  very  apt  to 
stamp  these  bad  moral  qualities  upon  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  in  some  cases  they  stand  out  with  such 
prominence  that  their  origin  is  unThistakablo.  Of 
course  it  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  treatment  of  hysteria  must  generally  be 
to  a great  extent  moral.  Often  one  of  the  most 
decided  means  of  breaking  up  the  malady  is  to  go 
firmly  counter  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
patient.  • She  is  to  be  made  to  know  that  her  will 
is  .by  no  means  to  be  the  law.  Many  a case  has 
been  unnecessarily  prolonged  by  the  injudicious 
fondness  of  mothers  and  friends  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  firm  course  of  the  physician  in  this  respect. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria,  and  what  we  have  said  in  regard 
to  it  w'as  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  our  views  in 
relation  to  some  of  its  causes. 

The  hints  which  we  have  thus  thrown  out  are 
enough  to  show  that  education — and  we  use  this  term 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  all  influences  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  school-room — as  it  is  common- 
ly conducted,  ministers  largely  to  the  production  of 
nervous  diseases,  especially  in  females;  and  we 
hope  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  waken  up  a proper 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  some  mo- 
thers and  teachers. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


But  down  many  a swarthy  face 
Flowed  tears  of  bitterest  pain, 

“For  he  is  come” — the  bondman  spoke — 

“To  forge  our  chains  again.” 
lie  must  seek  the  tomb  some  time 
Afar  in  the  silent  West, 

But  will  ever  the  flower  which  men  call  Peace 
Spread  its  leaves  above  his  breast? 

' NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

While  most  men  are  hardly  aware  that  they 
have  any  nerves— with  so  little  of  disturbance  are 
their  functions  performed— nervous  diseases  form  a 
large  part  of  the  complaints  of  females.  So  palpa- 
ble is  this  difference,  that  it  is  very  common  to  say 
of  any  man  whose  nervous  system  has  become  de- 
ranged that  he  is  as  nervous  as  a woman.  There  is 
one  nervous  malady — hysteria — in  regard  to  which 
this  difference  is  peculiarly  marked.  It  has  been 
commonlv  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  fe- 
male, but  it  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  appears 
in  the  other  sex. 

What,  now,  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ? The 
nervous  system  is  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  and  its 
functions  are  performed  in  the  same  manner.  But 
there  is  a difference  in  general  character.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  female  is  more  mobile  or  ex- 
citable, and  is  therefore  more  readily  made  the  seat 
of  morbid  irritation  by  causes  that  tend  to  derange  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  cause ; hut  it  obviously 
is  not  competent  alone  to  produce  the  whole  result. 
There  must  he  some  other  causes,  and  these  we  will 
indicate. 

The  susceptible  nervous  system  of  the  female  is 
acted  upon  by  some  causes  that  do  not  act  in  the 
other  sex,  at  least  to  any  thing  like  the  same  ex- 
tent. There  are  influences  in  her  case  of  a peculiar 
character,  from  the  prevalent  modes  of  training  and 
habits  of  life.  These  tend,  especially  in  fashionable 
life,  to  give  passion  and  sense  the  supremacy  over 
reason,  and  to  produce  a factitious  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility. A series  of  unnatural  excitements  fills  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  time,  beginning  even  in  the 
school-day  life,  and  reaching  its  consummation 
when  the  period  of  full  introduction  into  society 
comes.  And  the  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  unneces- 
sarilv  wearisome  and  unpractical  exercises  of  the 
school-room ; for  the  mind  has  failed  to  get  whole- 
some food,  and  thus  has  lost  its  natural  appetite, 
and  is  therefore  ready  for  all  the  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy excitements  which  the  fashionable  world 
and  its  literary  exponent,  the  trashy  novel,  can  af- 
ford. We  know  of  no  better  exposition  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  common  mode  of  female  education  than 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  after  school- 
life  is  ended,  the  reading  of  novels  furnishes  the 
almost  entire  food  for  the  mind,  which  is  as  irra- 
tional and  injurious  as  it  would  be  to  feed  the  body 
with  nothing  but  confectionery.  Let  education  he 
made  what  it  should  be,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
natural  tastes  of  the  mind  will  prevent  its  being 
driven  to  seek  excitement  in  what  is  unnatural  and 
artificial.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  interesting  point, 
we  simply  remark  that  the  grand  desideratum  in  in- 
struction is  to  convey  into  the  mind  such  knowledge, 
and  in  such  a manner,  that  the  pupil  will  in  after- 
life of  choice  continue  to  acquire  from  books  and 
observation  similar  knowledge,  thus  throwing  novel- 
reading into  the  subordinate  position  in  which  it 
belongs. 

The  ideas  which  are  instilled  into  the  m’nds  of 
daughters  by  most  mothers  in  relation  to  the  great 
objects  of  life,  largely  help  to  produce  the  nervous 
tendencies  which  we  have  indicated.  Even  those 


CONVENTION  OF  LOYALISTS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tub  Loyalist  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  Septem- 
ber 3.  A grand  procession  was  formed  in  the  morning 
to  escort  the  Southern  delegations  to  the  Union  League 
House.  A speech  welcoming  the  delegation  was  made "hy 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Tc:> 
as,  answered  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  and  then  the  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order,  the  speaker  using  the  iden- 
tical gavel  used  in  the  South  Carolina  Cenvention  when 
t*1®  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed. 

There  were  only  two  or  three  colored  foliate?  on  tiie 


pointed,  and  the  Convention  anjournt 

-meeting  of  the  Northern  Loyalists  was  held  simultaneously 
with  the  Southern  meeting,  at  the  Union  League  House. 
Governor  Curtin  was  elected  Chalrrtan,  and  a number  of 
State  Governors  were  made  Vice-Presidents.  Speeches 
were  delivered  in  the  evening  by  Henry  Wilson,  Horace 
Maynard,  Colonel  Stokes,  and  ethers. 

A BRUTAL  OUTRAGE. 

A band  of  desperadoes  attacked  and  routed  a negro 
camp-meeting  at  Shiply’s  Woods,  near  Baltimore,  on  the 
night  of  August  30.  The  Degrocs,  it  seems,  were  holding 
a camp-meeting  under  the  auspices  of  white  Methodist 
ministers,  a white  camp-meeting  being  in  progress  at  the 
same  time.  During  the  day  suspicious-looking  young 
men  were  seen  about  the  grounds,  and  at  night  tiie  at- 
tack was  made  by  firing  among  the  negroes  while  they 
were  at  their  devotions.  The  blacks  resisted,  and  the  fight 
became  general,  the  darkness  of  course  increasing  tire 
confusion.  The  fight  finally  ended  by  the  negroes,  at  the 
advice  of  the  white  preachers,  seeking  safety  in  flight. 
Tlte  tents,  bundles,  and  trunks  belonging  to  them  were 
then  piled  together  and  burned  by  the  white  assailants. 
One  white  man  was  killed  and  several  negroes  severely 
wounded. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

August  29.  , 

(London.)— The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post  states  that  tiie  Empress  Carlotta  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  tier  mission  in  behalf  of  Maximilian  as  to  obtain  from 
the  Emperor  of  France  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  . 
pay  the  Fgencli  Government  the  ten  millions  of  francs  due. 

Napoleon  refused  to  loan  to  Maximilian  ten  millions  of 
francs  to  pay  for  the  equipment  of  troops  in  Mexico,  but 
will  assist  in  such  equipment  by  furnishing  material  from 
tiie  French  magazines. 

The  Empress  also  obtained  from  Napoleon  an  extension 
of  time,  until  next  January,  for  the  projected  departure  of 
the  French  troops  from  Mexico. 

(Vienna.)—' The  Austrian  Government  has  paid  the  in- 
demnity for  Prussia’s  war  expenses,  as  secured  to  the  lat- 
ter Power  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

(Southampton.)— The  steamship  nermann  sailed  for 
New  York  to-day,  taking  £62,000 in  specie. 

(Liverpool.) — The  steamship  City  of  Boston  sailed  to- 
day for  New  York,  taking  £50,000  in  specie. 

(Constantinople.) — Affairs  in  Turkey  are  in  a very 
bad  state.  The  revolt  in  Candia  progresses.  The  in- 
habitants (Cretans)  have  asserted  their  independence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Constantinople  is  announced  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

^ (London  j— United  States  Five-Twenties  are  quoted  at 

^(Munich.)— The  motion  to  dose  the  union  of  Bavaria 
with  Prussia  was  lost.  The  Chambers  then  adjourned, 
and  will  probably  meet  again  in  October. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  China  sailed 
to-day  for  Halifax  and  Boston,  with  £153,000  in  gold  for 
the  United  States. 

S^lEABTto2CONTENT.)— The  cable  of  last  year  was  picked 
un  this  (Sunday)  morning  at  4.40  o’dock,  in  1S00  fathoms 
of  water,  in  latitude  51°  52',  longitude  30°  03'.  The  splice 
was  made  and  the  cable  lowered  at  7 a.m. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  now  700  miles  from  here,  paying 
out.  Every  thing  is  going  on  well,  and  they  expect  to 
resell  here  on  Saturday  next. 

Signals  are  sent  through  the  cable  with  perfect  accura- 
cy, and  we  are  talking  with  the  Great  Eastern  every  mo- 
ment, via  Valentia,  in  Ireland. 

(Paris.)— M.  Druyn  d«  Lhnya,  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  resigned.  Tiie  Marquis  of  Monster 
(Montholon  ?)  succeeds  him. 

September  3 : 

(Vienna.)— The  Austrian  Government  has  given  orders 
for  a reduction  of  the  army  to  a peace  footing,  and  the 
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lOLD  ABE" EAGLE  OP  THE  EIGHTH  WISCONSIN  VOI.UNTEERS.-LPhotooraphj®  by  E.  R.  Curtiss.] 

be  in  his  own  element.  He  flapped  his  wings  in 
the  midst  of  the  furious  storm,  and,  with  head  erect, 
faced  the  flying  bullets  and  the  crashing  shells  with 
no  signs  of/*®'  uor*  triumphs  with  the 
unuiifpn  of  the  flag,  and  seems  in  some  measure  con- 
scious of  his  relationship  to  the  emblem  of  a victori- 
ous Republic.  Long  may  he  live ! — the  favorite  of 
his  regiment.  We  hope  “ Old  Abe”  is  as  intelli- 
gent as  he  looks  to  be — and  if  he  is,  we  can  wish 
him  no  brighter  fortune  than  that  he  may  survive 
the  present  disorganization  of  the  republic,  and  see 
the  return  of  a real  and  permanent  Union. 


INDIAN  SQUAWS  WEAVING  A BLANKET.-[Skbtoukd  by  Tiieodokf.  R.  Davis.] 

The  servants  are  mostly  Navajo  Indians.  Two  of 
the  squaws  of  this  tribe  have  been  engaged  for 
months  in  weaving  in  their  own  peculiar  style  a 

bhsTYrtWfor.'  ihe  Secretary  of 

sought  after  than  one  would  suppose.  It  sells  read- 
ily, if  a good  one,  for  from  a hundred  to  a hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  according  to  its  pattern  or  quality. 
They  are  so  closely  woven  that  water  can  be  car- 
ried in  them ; and  as  a protection  against  the  chill 
winds  of  the  plains  they  are  equal  to  the  best  fur 
robe.” 


Our  engraving  represents  the  standard  borne  in 
more  than  a score,  of  battles  by  the  Eighth  Wiscon- 
this  standard  was  simply  the- device  for  a flag,  or  a 
mere  material  image.  “ Old  Abe"  was  a genuine 
live  eagle,  which  the  standard-bearer  of  the  regi- 
ment carried  aloft,  chained  to  his  perch,  into  the  hot- 
test of  the  fight.’  When  the  battle  raged  most 
fiercely,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  was  at 
its  highest,  then  it  was  that  “ Old  Abe”  seemed  to 


41  Maxwell,  an  old  frontiersman,”  says  our  art- 
ist, has  a ranch  yliich  it  if.  the  \vurk_*>f  mmuLdMjr 
miles  squiTreT  Maxwells  sheep  reach  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  30,000 ; cattle  and  ponies  he  lias  with- 
out any  knowledge  himself  of  their  number.  A 
tribe  of  “ Utes,”  numbering  about  600,  are  his 
chosen  defenders.  The  ranch  proper,  or  house,  is 
inhabited  by  the  most  miscellaneous  collection  of 
man  and  beast  and  fowl  that  one  can  imagine. 


September  15, 


The  Seventh,  Col.  Clark, 
paraded  about 700  men,  and 
sustained  its  well  - earned 
reputation  for  marching  and 
soldierly  appearance.  The 
Fifty-fifth,  Colonel  Lk  Gai., 
also  did  well,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Of  the  oth- 
er regiments  the  only  no- 
ticeable one  was  the  Seven- 
ty-uinth  Highlanders.  This 
is  a fine  hardy  body  of  men, 
who  marched  with  the  in- 
stinct of  old  soldiers,  and 
looked  well. 

In  the  evening  the 
party  with  invited  guests 
sat  down  to  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  ban- 
quets ever  provided  on 
this  continent.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  dinner  has 
been  estimated  at  $25,- 
000,  the  burden  of  which, 
we  understand,  was 
borne  by  A.  T.  Stew- 
art, Esq.  About  250 
persons  sat  down  to  the 
table.  After  dinner  the 
President  made  a long 
speech  in  support  of  his 
policy.  After  express- 
ing liis  gratitude  for  the 
reception  which  had  been 
given  him,  he  alluded  to 
the  part  taken  by  the 
several  departments  of 
the  Government  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Union, 
lie  paid  a passing  trib- 
ute to  Grant  and  Fai:- 
ragut  for  their  victories 
by  land  and  sea.  lie 
spoke  of  what  he  had 
himself  done  in  the  work 
of  restoring  the  Union. 
He  then  charged  Con- 
gress with  being  in  favor 
of  disunion.  “There  is,”  said  the  President,  “a 
department  of  your  Government  which  has  prac- 
tically assumed  and  declared,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  carried  out,  that  the  Government  was 
dissolved  and  the  States  were  out  of  the  Union. 
We,” he  added,  “who  contend  for  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, years  ago  contended  that  States  had  not  the 
right  even  peaceably  to  secede ; and  one  means  of 
peaceable  secession  was  by  a State  withdrawing  its 
representatives  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  would  be  practical  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  We  denied  that  a State  had  any  such 
right,  and  when,  subsequently,  they  attempted  to 
withdraw,  we  again  asserted  that  they  had  no  such 
right;  and  now,  when  the  doctrine  has  been  forci- 
bly established,  that  a State  has  no  right  to  leave 
the  Union,  and  when  the  States  are  again  resuming 
their  relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  as  far 
as  in  them  lies,  we  find  that  when  they  seek  to  have 
their  representatives  admitted  to  Congress  there  are 
men  in  that  body,  who,  in  violation  of  our  great 
charter  of  liberty,  deny  their  right  to  be  represented, 
and  refuse  to  admit  their  representatives  into  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

Are  we  prepared  to  renew  those 

scenes  through  which  we  have  just  passed  ? Are 
we  prepared  again  to  see  one  portion  of  this  country 
arrayed  in  deadly  conflict  against  another  portion, 
as  we  have  just  seen  them  arrayed?  Or,  shall  we 
not  make  every  effort  to  have  all  the  parts  and  all 
the  people  of  the  country  again  united  in  harmony 
and  brotherly  affection  ?”  He  said  he  did  not  want 
to  let  the  Southern  States  back  into  the  Union  de- 
graded and  debased.  They  would  not  be  fit  to  form 
a part  of  this  great  American  family. 


PICTURES  OF 
THE  SOUTH. 


MOSS  GATHERERS  ON 
BERWICK  BAT. 

The  Spanish  moss, 
whose  gray  drapery  hangs 
in  heavy  folds  from  all 
the  trees  in  this  section, 
is  not  without  its  uses. 
Floating  in  the  shadows, 
as  our  sketch  was  made, 
some  negroes  were  whil- 
ing away  the  noon  hour 
and  presenting  a scene 
picturesque  and  peculiar 
as  they  loaded  their  out- 
rigger  - boats  with  the 
luxuriant  parasite.  — 
When  gathered,  it  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  ne- 
groes— and  whites  also, 
for  that  matter — using  it 
for  beds.  When  cured 
by  immersion  in  boiling 
water  it  becomes  an  arti- 
cle of  export  to  theNorth, 
where  it  is  used  to  stuff 
cheap  matresses,  being 
for  a time  almost  as  soft 
and  springy  as  horse- 
hair. After  it  is  cured 
and  dried  it  loses  its  soft 
shadowy  gray  and  be- 
comes a dark  brown. 


JEFF  DAVIS’S  PLANT  A-  IS 
TION. 

Of  this  plantation  gM 
which  is  located  in  Mis-  gS 
sissippi,  I have  made  two 
sketches,  one  represent- 
ing the  Mansion,  and  the 
other  the  Negro  Quarters 
on  the  grounds.  The  Mansion  is  now  used  as  a 
school-house  by  the  freedmen.  A.  R.  W. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOUTH— JEFFERSON  DAVIS’S  MANSION  IN  MISSISSIPPI.— [Sketched  by  A.  R.  Waud.J 


Hoffman,  Collector  Smythe,  and  numerous  other  distin- 
guished persons  were  present.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  the  heads  of  departments  occupied  the 
space  in  the  rear  of  the  Presidential  party. 

The  head  of  the  First  Division  soon  catered  the  avenue 
from  Thirteenth  Street,  and  approached  the  reviewing 
stand.  Major-General  Sandford,  accompanied  by  ilia 
staff  and  mounted  escort,  led  the  column.  He  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  General  SriOER,  commanding  the 
First  Ilrigade.  After  paying  tlio  customary  salute  to  the 
President,  General  Sandford  dismounted,  and  ascend- 
ing the  platform,  took  liis  position  beside  the  reviewing 
personage.  The  first  regiment  which  passed  the  stand 
was  the  Second  New  York,  commanded  by  Colonel  Reid. 
There  were  about  450  men  in  the  ranks.  They  marched 
with  platoon  front,  and  made  a most  creditable  appear- 
ance. The  old  Seventy-first  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  - Colonel  Coles,  followed,  winning  applause 
from  the  spectators,  both  on  and  off  the  platform,  by  its 
soldierly  appearance  and  steady  marching.  The  Seven- 
ty-first had  450  men  out.  Colonel  Thomas  Lynch  follow- 
ed with  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment,  numbering  300 
men.  Colouol  Wii.luu  Lynch  brought  ud  the  roar  of 
the  brigade  with  400  men  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Regiment. 
There  were  two  or  three  good  bands  of  music  with  the 
brigade,  each  one  of  whicli  turned  out  opposite  the  Presi- 
dent and  played  martial  airs  until  the  regiment  to  which 
it  belonged  had  passed.  The  Second  Brigade,  command- 
ed by  General  Burger,  was  the  next  in  order.  The  Gen- 
eral led  the  way  with  his  staff,  closely  followed  by  the 
Third  Regiment  (Bf.ndix  Zouaves),  numbering  400  men. 
This  regiment  looked  and  marched  remarkably  well,  win- 
ning a complimentary  remark  from  General  Grant.  The 
Fifth  Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Meyer  commanding, 
also  looked  well.  Its  ranks  were  more  than  usually  full, 
there  being  nearly  600  men  under  arms.  The  Sixth,  Col- 
onel Mason,  250  men;  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Wabd,  350 
men ; the  Eighty -fourth,  Colonel  Conkling,  400  men ; and 
the  Ninetieth,  Colonel  Kreiihiel,  400  men,  completed  this 
brigade.  The  First  Artillery  is  attached  to  the  Second 
Brigade,  but  portions  of  it  were  on  detached  service,  firing 
salutes  and  performing  escort  duty.  The  brigade  appeared 
in  excellent  condition,  and  was  greeted  with  much  ap- 
plause. General  Hall’s  brigade,  comprising  the  First, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Thirty-seventh,  and  Fifty-fifth 
Regiments,  was  unquestionably  the  favorite  one  of  the  four. 


President’s  party  found  Philadelphia.  He  says: 
“ When  we  came  to  Philadelphia,  the  only  city  that 
had  not  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  its  hospitalities  in  the  expectation  of  his  com- 
ing, we  found  a city  that  was  disorganized  and  un- 
governed. No  Government  there;  no  Common 
Ceuncil,  no  city  authorities,  and  no  police.  We 
found  a city  so  loyal,  so  peaceable,  so  earnest,  so 
zealous  for  the  cause  of  the  national  restoration  and 
reconciliation,  that  every  man  was  a law  unto  him- 
self, and  I said  to  myself,  ‘ Blessed  is  that  city  that 
can  dispense  with  a ruler.’”  But  notwithstanding 
the  Mayor’s  absence  and  the  direliction  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  gave  the 
President  and  his  party  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
We  illustrate  on  page  584  the  scene  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  President  in  front  of  the  Continental  Hotel. 

It  was  in  New  York  city,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent received  the  most  demonstrative  ovation  both 
from  the  city  authorities  and  the  people. 

The  party  arrived  in  the  city  shortly  after  noon, 
August  29.  The  streets  from  the  Battery  were 
lined  with  an  immense  throng  all  along  the  route 
which  the  President  was  to  take.  His  formal  re- 
ception took  place  in  the  Governor’s  Room  at  the 
City  Hall.  Of  this  we  give  an  illustration  on  page 
585.  From  the  City  Hall  the  party  proceeded  to 
Delmonico’s,  where  the  military  passed  in  review 
before  the  President.  Of  this  review  an  illustration 
is  given  on  our  first  page.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  affair  is  given  in  the  New  York  Times : 

President  Johnson  soon  appeared  upon  the  platform 
and  occupied  the  seat  prepared  for  him.  He  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  both  military  and  civil.  Gen- 
erals Grant,  Meade,  Butterfield,  Rawlins,  Admiral 
Farkagct,  Secretaries  Sewabd  and  Welles,  Mayor 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  “ MANITON”  AT 
BOSTON. 

The  United  States  gun-boat  Manitm,  whicli  we 
illustrate  on  page  588,  is  rated  as  a second-class  gun- 
boat. She  was  commenced  two  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  John  Lenthall,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Construction,  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  H.  Hanscom,  late  constructor  at  the  Bos- 
ton Navy-yard,  and  was  finished  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Edward  Hartt,  Esq.  Her  dimen- 
sions are : Length  between  perpendiculars,  290  feet ; 
extreme  length,  301  feet ; breadth  moulded,  40  feet 
1 inch  ; extreme  breadth,  41  feet ; depth  of  hold, 
20  feet  10  inches ; tonnage,  2348  tons  old,  and  1448 
new  measurement.  She  will  be  bark  rigged,  and 
will  have  four  Martin’s  boilers  24  feet  4 inches 
long,  two  60-inch  cylinders,  and  be  propelled  by  a 
16  feet  diameter  four-bladed  screw.  Her  arma- 
ment, incorrectly  stated  in  the  Navy  Register  and 
copied  from  that  into  the  daily  journals,  will  con- 
sist of  eight  9-inch  guns  broadside,  and  one  60- 
pound  pivot  rifled,  mounted  on  the  top-gallant  fore- 
castle.   


THE  PRESIDENT’S  TOUR. 

We  give  on  our  first  page  and  on  pages  584  and 
585  illustrations  of  President  Johnson’s  reception 
in  this  city  and  in  Philadelphia. 

In  a speech  made  in  this  city  Secretary  Seward 
alludes  humorously  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
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THE  RIVER. 

The  river  flows  through  the  populous  town, 
"Where  the  sombre  houses  look  silently  down, 
Like  sentinels  standing  on  either  side, 

And  frowning  there  on  the  sullen  tide, 

As  the  blackened  waters  pass  on  their  way 
In  the  silent  night  and  the  busy  day. 

From  mountain  torrents  it  takes  its  birth, 

Where  the  cool  spring  bubbles  from  out  the  earth ; 
And  on  through  the  valley  it  winding  flows 
By  banks  where  the  silvery  willow  grows ; 

And  wandering  down  to  its  weedy  brink 
The  thirsty  cattle  come  there  to  drink. 

On  and  on  in  its  course  it  glides, 

Bearing  along  on  its  restless  tides 
A thousand  sails  with  their  precious  weight 
Of  human  souls  and  of  costly  freight, 

And  feeding,  high  up  amid  heated  glooms, 

A hundred  factories’  hungry  looms. 

On  past  village  and  hill  and  field, 

Rich  with  the  wealth  of  earth’s  broad  yield, 

It  flows  till  it  reaches  the  busy  town, 

Where  the  sombre  houses  look  silently  down, 
And  a shadow  comes  over  its  waters  there 
Till  they  gather  dark  that  had  flowed  so  fair. 

Often  I stand  on  the  lonely  pier, 

As  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  draw  near, 

And  hark  to  the  voice  of  the  murmuring  tide 
As  the  blackened  waters  beneath  me  glide; 

And  watch  the  lights  as  they  glcymi  and  glow 
In  the  chilly  depths  of  the  slip  below. 

And  I think,  as  I stand  in  silence  there, 

Of  the  poor  souls,  mad  with  a wild  despair, 

Who  have  sought  to  drown  where  the  waters  flow 
Their  burden  of  sorrow  and  want  and  woe ; 

And  I think,  as  its  currents  onward  glide, 

Of  the  guilt  and  sin  that  those  cold  waves  hide. 

Oh,  winding  river  that  takes  its  birth 
From  springs  that  bubble  from  out  the  earth, 
And  on  through  the  bright  vale,  smiling,  goes 
Past  village  and  hill  and  waving  field,  • 

Made  rich  by  the  wealth  of  the  broad  earth's  yield ! 

To  me  you  seem  like  a life  begun 
In  sweet  fields  warm  with  the  summer  sun, 

That  on  by  pleasant  and  flowering  ways 
Passes  through  childhood’s  innocent  days,* 

Till  at  last,  where  thy  dark  w*aves  wander  down, 
It  is  lost  in  the  sin  of  the  shameless  town. 

And  I think  on  my  own  life  once  so  bright, 

Of  the  joys  that  rendered  my  young  heart  light, 
Of  the  dreams  and  hopes  that  1 nurtured  there, 
Making  the  future  seem  all  so  fair; 

And  I grievo  as  I think,  now  those  years  are  fled, 
Of  the  golden  hopes  that  have  long  been  dead. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18C0, 
by  Harper  <&  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  gardening  time  now  in  earnest.  The  soft 
April  sunshine  began  to  warm  the  earth  and  to  stir 
the  heart  of  every  leaf-bud  on  the  trees ; and  the 
gentle  showers  that  Same  dropping  down  every  now 
and  then  seemed  almost  to  have  more  power  yet. 
The  birds  were  all  a-flutter  with  eagerness  and  ex- 
pectation, peering  in  among  the  bare  branches  of 
some  of  the  trees,  and  then  betaking  themselves  to 
the  well -clothed  evergreens  for  house-room  and 
shelter ; the  grass  grew  in  the  most  wonderful  way ; 
and  the  blue  violets  stood  with  their  eyes  wide  open, 
full  of  sweetness  and  content.  In  the  garden— the 
large  one  which  was  under  Robin’s  care  — many 
things  were  already  planted ; peas,  and  such  com- 
mon things,  as  Lily  said ; and  even  the  three  little 
gardens  began  to  show  their  pretty  promise  of  sticks 
and  labels,  for  some  of  the  hardy  seeds  were  al- 
ready in  the  ground.  “Argemone”  was  marked 
upon  one  label  and  “Hollyhock”  upon  another, 
and  Prim  had  planted  her  sweet-peas.  Planted 
them  with  much  fear  and  hesitation  too;  for  when 
with  a good  deal  of  trouble  she  had  dug  a trench  for 
them  four  inches  deep,  Prim  thought  they  might  ns 
well  be  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  once. 

“They'll  never  get  up  out  of  that  hole,  Sam !” 

“Four  inches  deep  is  what  Mr.  Vick  says,”  an- 
swered Sam,  showing  her  the  words  in  the  Cata- 
logue. “The  plants  will  bear  the  heat  so  much 
better.” 

“Bear  it!  I should  think  they  would — and  be 
glad  to  get  it,  too,  way  down  there,”  said  Prim. 
“ I wonder  if  they'll  be  prettier  planted  so,  in  a 
circle,  than  they  would  in  a straight  line?” 

“ Plant  some  of  them  both  ways  and  then  you 
can  judge.” 

“So  I will!”  said  Prim,  carefully  sowing  the 
seeds  “ pretty  thick”  in  her  dug-out  circle.  “ Now 
I s’pose  the  straight  one  must  be  just  as  deep.” 

“Of  course.  But  cover  these  first,”  said  her 
brother. 

Trim  carefully  folded  down  the  open  end  of  her 
seed-bag  lest  the  peas  should  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  and  sow  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground ; and  then  she  gently  threw  in  the 
earth  with  her  trowel,  looking  up  at  Sam  every 
now  and  then  as  the  trench  grew  full  to  see  if  that 
depth  would  not  do.  But  Sam  showed  no  signs  of 
relenting  until  all  the  earth  was  filled  in  smooth  and 
even. 

“Now  you  can  go  on  to  your  straight  line,”  he 
said,  “ and  I will  go  and  help  Lily  a while.” 

“ What  are  you  doing?”  said  Lily,  coming  np. 
“Oh,  how  pretty  every  thing  looks!” 

“Sowing  my  sweet-peas,”  said  Prim.  “That’s 
a circle,  and  this Ts  p,  straight  line,.” 

“ Is  it?”  said  “ I iflofild  Jiavo  said  it  was  a 

crooked  line  if  vou’d  asked  me." 
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“ But  it’s  so  hard  to  draw  it  straight! ’’said  Prim, 
standing  up  to  look  at  her  line,  which  was  indeed 
exteeinely  wavy,  to  say  the  least. 

“Never  mind — I dare  say  it’s  as  good  as  the 
circle,”  said  Lily,  consolingly. 

“The  circle’s  perfect ,”  said  Prim.  “Sam  drew 
it  for  me  himself.  He  seta  stick  in  the  middle  and 
tied  a string  to  it,  and  tied  another  stick  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string,  and  just  drew  it  all  round — so.” 

“For  the  straight  line,”  said  Sam,  “you  can 
stretch  a cord  between  two  sticks ; or  you  can  lay 
your  rake-handle  down  on  the  bed  and  measure  by 
that.  Now,  Lily,  what  are  you  about?” 

“ I don’t  know  how  thick  to  bow  these  seeds,” 
said  Lily.  “ I sowed  all  there  were  in  the  paper 
first,  and  then  the  holes  looked  so  close  together  I 
picked  up  a good  many  of  ’em.” 

“ Picked  them  up — the  seeds,  I suppose !”  said 
Sam.  “That’s  a losing  business.  And  what  are 
these  holes  you  talk  of?” 

“Why,  the  holes  I made  for  the  seeds,”  said 
Lily,  leading  the  way  down  the  hill  to  her  garden. 

‘ What  seeds  are  they  ?” 

“Only  my  dwarf  convolvulus.  Oh,  I didn’t 
lose  any  of  ’em — I know  exactly  how  many  there 
were.” 

Sam  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  a very  loving 
sort  of  gardening  in  which  the  seeds  were  all  count- 
ed; but  he  said  nothing  except  to  give  Lily  her  di- 
rections, and  then  walked  up  the  hill  again  and  to- 
ward the  fence  to  look  at  Clover.  Lily’s  counting 
was  nothing  to  Clover’s  care.  She  smoothed  and 
resmoothed  the  little  spot  where  the  seeds  were  to 
go;  dug  it  lightly  up  with  her  trowel,  and  then 
smoothed  it  again,  breaking  every  smallest  lump 
of  earth.  Then  carefully  opening  her  seed-bag, 
Clover  took  out  a little  pinch  of  seed  between  her 
finger  and  thumb,  and  slowly,  cautiously  sprinkled 
it  over  the  prepared  hit  of  ground.  Then  making 
some  more  earth  very  fine,  Clover  sprinkled  that 
over  the  seeds,  pausing  once  or  twice  to  consider 
whether  that  was  deep  enough;  then  patted  the 
whole  softly  down  with  her  trowel,  stuck  her  label 
at  one  side,  ajjd  the  work  was  done.  With  a little 
sigh  of  great  satisfaction  Clover  looked  up  at  her 
brother. 

“Will  it  do,  Sam?” 

“Exceedingly  well,”  said  her  brother,  smiling. 
“But  where  are  your  sticks?” 

“ What  sticks?” 

“ Sticks  to  mark  the  boundary  line  of  each  patch 
of  seeds,  so  that  you  may  not  plant  one  kind  on  top 
of  another.” 

“ Oh,  I never  thought  about  that;  I haven’t  got 
any,”  said  Clover. 

Sam  took  up  a tree  branch  which  the  wind  had 
blown  off,  and  cut  three  or  four  little  sticks — six 
inches  long  or  so — with  which  Clover  at  once  fenced 
in  her  seeds. 

“How  pretty  it  looks!”  she  said,  slipping  her 
hand  into  her  brother’s;  “and  how  wonderful  it 
U,  Sam  ! Just  to  think  what  my  little  seeds  will 
be  next  time  I see  them  !* 

“Ay!”  said  Sam,  clasping  the  little  hand  tight, 
but  speaking  in  a musing  way,  as  if  hardly  think- 
ing of  her:  “ ‘That  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
the  body  that  shall  be.’  ‘In  hope  of  a glorious  res- 
urrection’— that  is  it,  dear.  And  the  earth  seems 
but  a soft,  quiet  bed  in  the  sunshine  of  such  a prom- 
ise.” 

Clover  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  then  her 
eyes  flushed,  and  6he  looked  down  at  her  garden 
again  quite  silently,  for  she  was  a little  body  of 
few  words.  Or  perhaps  I should  say,  of  fewer 
words  than  thoughts.  “In  hope  of  a glorious  res- 
urrection"—yes,  that  was  it,  certainly ; but  Clover 
had  never  known  what  those  words  meant  before. 

“What  will  these  flowers  be  like,  Clove?”  said 
Sam,  suddenly. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  Clover;  “the  Catalogue 
doesn’t  tell.  Only  they  wHl  be  sweet  and  white.” 

“ Yes,”  Sam  repeated,  as  he  walked  slowly  away, 
swinging  Clover’s  hand  softly  back  and  forth  in  his 
own,  “ ‘ sweet  and  white,’  that  is  all  it  tells.  * For 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be : but  we 
know’ — we  who  love  Jesus — ‘that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.’” 

One  little  word  among  all  these  went  straight  to 
Clover’s  heart ; that  little  word  “ we.”  “ ‘ We  who 
love  Jesus,’  ” her  brother  had  said;  oh,  did  she  ? 

I can  not  tell  you  what  joy  it  was,  when  the  plants 
began  to  come  up  in  the  litfle  window-boxes.  I 
think  the  very  first  of  all  was  the  crumpled  pink 
leaf  of  an  abronia,  “as  pretty  as  a flower,”  Prim 
declared,  for  the  abronias  belonged  to  her.  Then 
in  Lily’s  box  appeared  a quite  different  beauty — 
small,  compact,  and  round  ; a canna  shoot,  with  its 
white  tip  above  the  lovely  green  line.  Lily  was 
what  Jack  called  ‘ ■ frantic,”  in  her  delight.  Nothing 
quite  equal  to  these  in  beauty  was  seenin  Clover’s 
box  at  first ; but  the  hyacinth  beans  sent  up  their 
broad  seed  leaves,  which  Sam  called  “cotyledons,” 
and  Jack  declared  to  be  only  the  two  halves  of  the 
bean  itself.  Then  the  zinnias  came  forth,  bright 
and  strong;  and  the  stocks — little  tiny  flat  seeds 
that  they  were — burst  out  with  such  broad,  large 
cotyledons,  that  Clover  wondered  over  them.  Clover 
did  a great  deal  of  thinking  in  those  days,  and  never 
could  go  near  her  box  or  her  garden  without  re- 
membering the  words  Sam  had  spoken  down  by  the 
fence.  Jack  declared  that  gardening  had  spoiled 
all  his  three  sisters,  for  Lily  was  crazy,  and  Prim  in 
a dream,  and  Clover  in  such  a brown  study  that  you 
could  get  nothing  out  of  her.  “ Except  moral  lec- 
tures,” Jack  would  add  by  way  of  conclusion. 

By-and-by  the  earth  which  covered  Prim’s  ipomoea 
seeds  began  to  rise  up  in  a most  remarkable  man- 
ner ; a little  heap  here,  and  another  there,  not  quite 
smootlf  but  inclined  to  crack  open  at  the  top. 

“It’s  just  like  what  mamma  said!”  exclaimed 
Prim,  in  her  excitement.  “ Oh,  do  you  think  it  can 
be  the  seeds  ?”  • 

“ Not  a doubt  of  it,”  replied  Sam,  to  whom  this 
appeal  was  made.  And  from  that  time,  whoever 
wanted  Prim  was  sure  to  find  her  at  the  window, 
gazing  down  upon  the  pot  that  held  her  ipomoea 
seeds. 

Lily,  too,  mad*>  n great  discovery.  A similar 


disturbance  of  the  earth  in  one  of  her  flower-pots 
had  been  followed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  two 
little  green  leaves  on  a very  long  stalk  ; so  long  in- 
deed that  it  could  hardly  hold  itself  up.  Lily 
thought  it  must  be  the  newest  and  rarest  of  plants, 
there  was  but  one  in  the  pot,  and  that  grew  so  fast. 

“ Just  look,  Sam !”  she  said,  “is  that  one  of  my 
asters  ?” 

“Aster,  indeed!”  said  Sam,  with  an  expression 
of  great  contempt.  And  before  Lily  well  knew 
what  he  was  about,  Sam  had  raised  the  pane  of 
glass,  pulled  up  the  rare  plant,  and  flung  it  out  of 
the  window. 

“ Oh,  Sam,  Sam ! ” was  all  Lily  could  say,  “ what 
did  you  do  that  for?” 

“ What  did  I do  it  for?  why  you  do  not  want  to 
grow  weeds,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Was  that  a weed  ?” 

“That  was  a weed.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  never  trust  any  thing  again,”  said 
Lily.  And  to  be  sure  she  did  not ; for  when  a few 
days  after  one  of  the  pots  became  suddenly  full  of 
green  leaves  upon  long  stalks,  Lily  began  to  root 
them  out  with  an  unsparing  Land ; but  this  time  it 
was  Sam  who  cried  “ stop !” 

“They’re  only  weeds,”  said  Lily. 

“They’re  only  your  scarlet  flax,”  said  Sam. 
“Never  mind,  you  have  lost  but  a few.” 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!”  said  poor  Lily,  “what  am 
I to  do ! I thought  weeds  and  flowers  were  differ- 
ent—and  they’re  just  alike ! ” 

“No,  they  are  not,”  said  Sam;  “but  that  is  one 
of  the  things  you  have  got  to  learn.  A gardener 
knows  a weed  from  a flower  by  a sojt  of  instinct, 
even  when  it  first  comes  up ; though  it  is  such  a lit- 
tle bit  of  a thing,  and  may  be  of  a kind  he  has  never 
seen  before.  He  will  recognize  one  weed  in  a whole 
tuft  of  flowers,  or  one  flower  in  fi  whole  tuft  of 
weeds.” 

“But  howl”  said  Lily.  “Tell  me  how?” 

“Ah,  that  I can  not  do;  that  you  must  learn,” 
said  Sam : “ I could  as  soon  give  you  directions  for 
finding  out  a real  lady  or  gentleman.  It’s  not  be- 
cause of  their  dress,  it’s  not  because  of  their  place 
— you  iust  feel  the  difference.  And  so  k is  with 
weeds. 

LOVE’S  LIGHT. 

Last  year  she  wandered  through  the  wood, 

The  Spring  was  on  the  breeze, 

And  overhead,  among  the  trees, 

The  building  cushats  cooed  and  cooed ; 

And  all  around  a hundred  notes 
Poured  fresh  and  sweet  from  warbling  throats ; 
And  she  was  gay  with  Earth’s  glad  mood. 

With  girlish  laughing  glee  she  strayed 
Amid  the  primrose  flowers, 

And  from  the  hawthorn  6hook  in  showers 
The  fragrant  blossoms — wanton  maid — 

And  making  havoc  as  6he  went, 

Her  merry  voice  glad  snatches  sent 
Of  song  and  carol  through  the  glade. 

Again  the  Spring  was  in  the  grove, 

Blithe  caroled  every  bird, 

And  overhead  again  were  heard 
The  plaiutive  cushats  crooning  love ; 

Again  along  the  primrose  glade, 

Beneath  the  thorns  the  maiden  strayed, 

And  felt  the  Spring  her  pulses  move. 

But  not  again  she  shook  the  sprays 
With  playful  fingers  rude, 

To  scatter  in  her  careless  mood 
Their  blooms  along  the  forest  ways ; 

But  violet  and  primrose  fair 
She  gathered  in  a garland  rare, 

And  lily  bells  and  fragrant  mays. 

And  through  the  woodland  on  she  moved, 

Until  she  reached  the  stile, 

And  resting  there,  saw  many  a mile 
Of  field  and  mead,  where  cattle  roved; 

The  homestead  and  the  cottage  small, 

Her  eye  dwelt  lovingly  on  all— 

She  loved  them,  for  she  was  beloved. 

Last  year  she  was  a wayward  child, 

A merry  madcap  thing, 

And  frolic  as  the  birds  that  wing 
Their  random  flights  along  the  wild; 

But  Love  has  come,  and  every  where, 

In  blooming  earth,  in  balmy  air, 

It  seems  as  though  an  angel  smiled. 

And  what  is  Love?  A sympathy, 

An  intuition  rare, 

A sense  that  need  hath  ne’er 
Of  words  to  thread  the  intricacy 
Of  thought  and  feeling’s  maze, 

A foretaste  of  the  eternal  days, 

Whon  God  shall  lighten  every  eye. 


MARGARET. 

Margaret  Gunt  was  very  busy.  The  clergy- 
man of  New  St.  Simon's  Church — good,  abstracted 
Dr.  Glint,  who  had  grubbed  among  dead  languages 
until  his  own  seemed  a very  small  absurdity  to  him, 
and  who  was  so  absorbed  in  the  roots  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  that  but  for  the  joint  efforts  of  his 
young  sister  and  old  servant  he  would  probably 
jiave  preached  in  his  night-gown,  gone  abroad  on 
week  days  in  his  surplice,  and  retired  in  his  best 
coat — was  hard  at  work  at  a fearfully  learned  and 
woefully  dull  volume  fast  approaching  the  epoch 
of  publication,  when  weak  eyes  and  a press  of  pas- 
toral duties  rendered  the  engagement  of  an  amanu- 
ensis positively  necessary.  Such  a one  had  been 
engaged— a gentleman  recently  arrived  from  En- 
gland— an  intelligent  man  of  education,  who  seemed 
glad  enough  to  occupy  the  position,  and  agreeable 
enough  to  prove  a pleasant  companion  to  the  Doc- 
tor in  his  leisure  hours;  and  having  forgotten  to 
motion  that  he  was  expected,  the  stranger  arrived 
without  the  least  warning  this  Monday  morning, 
baggage  and  all — what  there  was  of  it — and  was 
now  shut  up  with  the  Doctor  in  his  library,  while 
Miss  Glint  and  Nancy  bustled  about  the  “ blue  bed- 
room” arranging  it  for  the  new-comer.  Both  high- 


ly provoked  by  the  Doctor’s  forgetfulness  to  give 
them  warning ; and  Miss  Margaret,  in  a sarcastic 
mood,  saying  so  many  absurd  things  that  Nancy 
declared  she  would  be  “ the  death  of  her.”  “ Two 
looking-glasses,  Nancy,  "said  Miss  Margaret.  “Mind 
that.  He  surely  must  want  them  to  make  that  nice, 
straight  part  at  the  back  of  his  head ; and  be  care- 
ful of  the  carpet-bag,  or  you  might  spill  the  rouge 
and  lily-white.” 

“As  if  he  had  any,  Miss,”  said  Nancy. 

“He’s  like  a china  doll,”  said  Margaret.  “I 
hope  he’s  not  a girl  in  male  attire.  There  would  be 
such  a scandal.  Now  we’re  all  right,  I think. 
Remember  to  put  out  plenty  of  jam  and  cake  for 
tea.  I’m  sure  he  likes  them.  I hope  I sha’n’t  for- 
get and  call  him  Bubby.” 

“You’ll  kill  me,  Miss,”  said  Nancy,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  “ How  you  do  make  fun  of  ’em, 
to  be  sure !” 

By  them  Nancy  meant  the  sterner  sex.  It  was 
a way  Margaret  Glint  had.  She  was  always  laugh- 
ing at  some  one.  Perhaps  she  laughed  more  than 
a quietly  happy  person  would  have  done.  She  had 
had  what  in  common  parlance  is  called  a “ disap- 
pointment.” At  twenty  6he  had  been  engaged  to 
a certain  Roger  Ackland — a man  ten  years  her  sen- 
ior-one to  be  both  proud  and  fond  of.  Her  very 
wedding-dress  had  been  ready,  when  some  one,  in 
no  kindly  spirit,  had  brought  the  girl  a tale  of  her 
lover’s  past  life  which  ho  had  hidden  from  her. 

He  did  not  deny  it,  and  she  would  listen  to  no 
excuse.  She  gave  him  back  letter  and  ring  and 
lock  of  hair,  and  bade  him  leave  her.  It  was  like 
the  parting  of  body  and  soul,  but  she  did  it  bravely. 
Since  then  she  had  been  mistress  of  her  brother’s 
house,  and  had  never  once  fallen  into  low  spirits  as 
far  as  any  one  could  judge.  What  she  suffered 
only  the  pitying  angels  knew  who  comforted  her — 
and  she  did  not  repent.  “Better  any  fate,”  she 
had  said,  “ than  the  wife  of  a bad  man ;”  and  she 
meant  it  Many  a one  had  wooed  her  since,  but 
she  cared  for  none.  Roger  was  not  a handsome 
man,  but  she  could  see  no  beauty  in  any  other 
face,  and  the  men  she  met  all  seemed  so  small  and 
petty  in  comparison  with  him. 

Least  of  all  did  she  like  purposeless,  helpless  men, 
like  this  amanuensis  of  her  brother’s.  It  would 
bore  her  woefully,  she  knew,  to  have  him  about  the 
house.  Yet  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  table 
she  was  very  courteous  to  him  — more  so  than  to 
most  strangers. 

He  was  small  and  very  fair.  His  hands  were 
girl's  hands.  He  was  not  decided  even  about  the  , 
matter  of  cream  and  sugar  in  his  tea.  He  took 
what  was  handed  him,  and  refrained  from  helping 
himself  to  the  butter  at  his  very  plate,  until  some 
one  discovered  that  he  was  nibbling  dry  bread ; but 
he  was  so  mild  withal — so  sweet-voiced  and  amia- 
ble that  he  won  on  her.  After  a few  days  she  felt 
much  as  she  might  toward  6ome  timid  child,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  please  and  make  him  comfort- 
able. And  this  r6le  of  protector  suited  Margaret 
well.  It  came  in  a week  or  two  to  keeping  a seat 
beside  her  for  him,  to  making  much  of  him  in  a 
motherly  sort  of  way.  Ho  was  three  years  her 
senior,  but  she  always  felt  as  though  he  was  much 
younger,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  made  a sort  of  pet 
of  him,  as  she  might  of  some  young  brother  home 
for  the  holidays. 

And  Charles  Lawton  was  immensely  grateful  in 
his  mild  way.  Nothing  was  too  much  to  do  for 
Miss  Glint.  He  walked  miles  in  the  noonday  sun 
to  the  circulating  library  for  a book  she  wanted. 
He  found,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  a rare  plant 
she  coveted  for  her  garden.  He  scoured  the  coun- 
try for  her  lost  canary-bird,  and  rescued  it  from  the 
hands  of  a dishonest  boy  in  a way  that  excited  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  knew  of  the  adventure, 
and  made  himself  useful  in  a thousand  little  wavs, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  But  whatever  he  did, 
wherever  he  was,  the  young  man  never  seemed 
quite  happy.  He  was  always  sighing,  always  look- 
ing downcast.  Always  being  found  in  a brown 
study  on  the  porch,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  two  great  tears  in  them.  It  troubled  Margaret 
Glint  sorely  to  see  this,  it  made  her  more  unhap- 
py than  she  could  have  fancied  possible.  For  some 
men  to  be  wretched  seemed  natural ; but  this  gen- 
tle, innocent,  effeminate  man  should  have  been  as 
happy  as  a school-girl.  She  tried  to  cheer  him 
up  — in  vain.  She  exerted  herself  to  make  him 
laugh.  He  did  it,  and  then  grew  sad  again.  What 
could  he  have  done?  What  could  have  been  done 
to  him  ? Had  he  been  in  love— had  he  been  jilted  ? 
No  one  could  answer  these  questions  save  himself. 
Until  at  last  Margaret  made  a discovery.  Her  broth- 
er had  gone  out,  taking  his  amanuensis  with  him. 
To  rummage  for  some  rare  work,  and  dusting  and 
sweeping  and  purifying  the  library,  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  It  was  necessary  to  do  it  6ecrc:  lv, 
for  broom  and  brush  were  denied  an  entrance; 
though,  if  papers  were  not  moved,  the  Doctor  would 
never  notice  the  difference  on  his  return ; and  old 
Nancy  was  in  abject  terror  until  the  work  was  ac- 
complished. Then,  in  an  idle  mood,  Miss  Glint  sat 
down  at  the  desk  of  the  amanuensis  and  began  to 
look  over  the  papers.  The  Doctor's  crabbed  scrawls 
were  copied  in  a fair  hand,  with  pretty,  delicate 
flourishes,  and  exact  margins,  all  fresh  and  nice, 
and  pleasant  to  look  at;  but  under  the  pile,  hidden 
there,  as  it  seemed,  in  a hurry,  for  the  upper  edge 
was  crumpled,  lay  a sheet  of  foolscap  covered  on 
both  sides,  thus : 

“Margaret “ Dear  Margaret!”— “ Margaret 
my  love !” — “Beautiful  Margaret !” 

The  same  name  written  a hundred  times  in  as 
many  different  styles  with  loving  words  appended. 
No  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  but  has  done 
the  same  thing  some  time.  We  all  know  why, 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  reason. 
Margaret  knew.  She  had  discovered  Charles  Law- 
ton’s secret.  She  stood  holding  the  paper  in  her 
large  white  hand,  cheek  and  brow  flushed  hotly. 
Then  the  sheet  began  to  tremble  and  was  crushed  in 
the  round  finger-tips,  and  Margaret  Glint  fled  the 
library  with  that  mute  witness  of  love  like  a guiltv 
thing.  What  had  tempted  her  to  toy  with  those 
djitj  fiicj£  Interest  her  one  whit  ? The 
manuscript  of  that  drv,  deepl  v-learned^work  which 
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was  so  much  pure  stupidity  to  her,  as  to  most  peo- 
ple ? Was  it  fate  ? It  seemed  so,  for  thus  had  she 
learned  what  else  she  might  never  have  learned  in 
all  her  life,  for  she  knew  now  that  her  great  wealth 
— she  was  a very  rich  woman — kept  her  gentle  lover 
from  telling  her  of  his  love.  “ Margaret— Marga- 
ret !”  Ah,  did  he  love  her  as  she  had  loved  Roger 
Ackland,  when  it  was  her  wont  to  scribble  his  name 
over  and  over  again  ? Could  it  be  ? Had  he  the 
strength  of  heart  to  feel  so  ? In  her  own  room  Mar- 
garet knelt  down  upon  the  cushion  at  her  bedside, 
and,  hiding  her  face  upon  her  pillow,  with  her  folded 
arms  above  her  head,  thought.  She  must  needs  think 
it  all  out  for  herself.  There  was  no  one  to  go  to  for 
advice.  Ilad  it  only  been  the  root  of  a Greek  verb 
her  brother  could  have  helped  her.  Anything  a 
dictionary  or  a treatise  could  have  availed  her  in  she 
need  not  have  puzzled  over ; but  this  involved  only 
the  heart  and  coracience — the  heart  and  conscience 
of  a woman,  and  her  brother,  the  clergyman,  could 
not  advise  even  could  she  ask  him. 

“ What  shall  I do?"  she  asked  herself.  “What 
hove  I done  ? I have  been  kind  to  him.  I have  Ifcen 
very  kind  to  him,  but  I never  thought  of  this.  And 
he  is  so  good.  Could  I come  to  liking  him  enough  ? 
Perhaps.” 

The  face  of  Charles  Lawton  arose  before  her. 
The  pale  face,  with  its  light,  cool-tinted  hair  and 
helpless-looking,  girlish  mouth.  A face  sweet  and 
pure  but  with  no  strength  in  it,  and  her  mental  gaze 
was  fixed  upon  it. 

“ Perhaps,"  she  said  aguin.  And  her  eyes  looked 
tender.  So  might  a man  have  looked,  thinking  of 
some  girl  who  loved  him.  She  was  a little  like  a 
man,  this  Margaret  Glint.  Large  and  dark  and 
brilliant.  Looking  at  her  you  might  sometimes 
think  of  some  poet’s  young  hero.  In  her  soul,  too, 
dwelt  a high-toned  sense  of  honor  which  was  man- 
like: though  all  men  — more  is  the  pity — do  not 
have  it.  And  this  it  was  which  moved  within  her 
now. 

Unconsciously  she  had  won  a heart.  It  was  a 
little  her  fault,  a very  little,  and  she  dared  not  tram- 
ple on  it.  She  could  not. 

From  her  knees  she  arose,  convinced  of  her  duty, 
and  stood  before  the  window  looking  out  upon  the 
road — a pleasant  country  road,  burnished  by  the 
setting  sun. 

“ I must  love  him  if  I can,”  she  said.  “Poor 
child— poor  boy ! This  is  what  his  sadness  means. 
This  is  his  secret.  I am  so  very  rich — he  poor. 
He  is  afraid  to  speak.  I wish  he  were  not.  I 
could  love  him  more.” 

She  went  to  the  mirror  to  bind  up  her  hair — that 
glorious  hair,  ink-black  and  glossy  as  polished  jet. 
The  great  waves  were  prisoned  in  a golden  net. 
From  her  dainty  ears  hung  glowing  rubies;  their 
mates  glittered  on  her  bosom,  no  redder  than  her 
lips.  Such  a face  might  a Sultana  have  owned. 
It  was  gorgeous ; gorgeous  things  became  it;  rich 
colors  s'k  it  off.  Margaret  knew  that  it  was  beau- 
tiful. But  for  five  long  years — ever  since  she  had 
given  Roger  Ackland  back  his  letters,  and  seen  that 
face  of  his,  rugged  as  the  granite  hills  w'here  he  was 
born,  turn  gravly  pallid  to  the  lips — ever  since  she 
had  put  her  own  heart  beneath  her  feet  and  tram- 
pled on  it — she  had  never  dreamed  the  dreams  of 
other  girls — never  hoped  aB  other  women  do.  She 
was  five-and-twenty  now.  Should  she  begin  to 
dream  again? 

“Love  is  worth  much,” said  Margaret,  “and  I 
could  comfort  him  and  care  for  him — I could  make 
him  rich.  Better  mend  my  life  thus  than  let  it 
go  to  waste.  Better  make  another  happy  if  I can 
not  be  quite  happy  myself.”  And  she  turned  from 
the  mirror  with  a sigh. 

Ten  minutes  after  her  laugh  rang  merrily  through 
the  great  rooms  below,  and  Charles  Lawton  was 
listening  to  it. 

He  sat  beside  the  clergyman  and  opposite  her 
as  she  poured  the  tea.  There  was  grace  in  her 
every  motion,  fascination  in  her  every  glance.  She 
looked  at  him  as  she  had  never  looked  before ; for 
she  knew  now  that  he  loved  her.  That  knowledge 
alters  a man  at  once  to  any  woman.  Before  to-day 
he  had  been  only  a gentle,  pleasant-faced  man,  to 
whom  she  could  be  kind.  Now  he  was  much  more. 
She  exerted  herself  to  please  him.  She  began  to 
like  to  do  so.  She  could  not  quite  meet  his  eye. 
She  blushed  when,  by  accident,  he  touched  her 
hand  in  taking  his  cup.  Before  her  newly-ac- 
quired knowledge  she  could  have  held  it  in  her 
own  like  a little  child’s. 

When  the  meal  and  the  long,  quiet  evening  chat 
were  over,  she  sought  her*pillow,  confident  that  she 
had  chosen  well.  A good  if  not  a great  man  loved 
her ; and  she  would  be  his  wife.  Only  that  subtle 
pain  remained  when,  in  some  day-dream,  she  saw 
again  the  glorious,  rugged  face  of  Roger  Ackland, 
and  looking  into  her  heart  saw  there  a shattered 
idol — a shrine  cast  down — a something  vanished 
from  her  soul  forever,  which  had  been  very  sweet 
to  it. 

Yes,  Margaret  was  on  the  whole  happier.  Hour 
by  hour  in  the  days  which  followed  she  found  it  a 
Bweeter  task  to  give  her  timid  lover  hope.  No 
vain  fellow,  no  conceited  “pretty  man,”  was  this. 
Less  confident  of  his  own  powers  of  fascination,  less 
hopeful,  more  humble-hearted  he  could  not  have 
been.  That  dainty  care  of  person  and  attire  was 
natural  to  him.  Looking  foppish,  he  was  not  one 
whit  so  in  reality.  Teaching  him  what  he  might 
hope,  she  began  to  feel  a strange  fondness  for  him, 
such  as  few  women  ever  experience.  A protecting 
feeling,  as  though  he  had  been  a girl  and  she  a man. 
This  strange,  peculiar  Margaret  Glint  absolutely 
began  to  long  for  the  day  which  would  give  her  the 
right  to  pillow  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  to  endow 
him  with  her  worldly  goods,  to  shelter  him  with  the 
great  mantle  of  her  love,  and  care  for  him  in  sick- 
ness or  in  sorrow.  Oftener  and  oftener  at  this  time 
her  face  andHorm  reminded  one  of  some  young 
cavalier.  - 

In  the  great  tow-window,  looking  out  upon  the 
grounds,  they  used  to  sit  together  for  hours,  when 
the  amanucnsisrwas  free  from  his  daily  task.  She 
at  her  work,  he  Idle.  Sometimes  they  talked.  Some- 
times he  gave  her  a half-glimpse  of  his  life.  Hinted 
at  a sorrow,  at  a Morales?  jfjiturg. ...  Seeped  half  in- 


clined to  tell  her  what  he  felt,  then  sunk  into  shy 
silence. 

“And  all  because  I am  rich,"  thought  Margaret. 
“ Can  he  not  see,  what  I should  not  say  ? — am  I not 
plain  enough  in  my  manner  ? I have  gone  as  far  as 
woman  can.” 

Yet  she  pitied  him  instead  of  feeling  wroth. 

The  great  book  toiled  on  toward  its  end  and  was 
haply  finished.  Proof-sheets  were  revised,  columns 
of  jetty  words  were  shut  up  between  covers  of  sub- 
stantial leather.  The  amanuensis  was  needed  no . 
longer.  In  a day  or  two  he  would  be  gone.  Could 
it  be  that  he  would  go  without  a word?  It  had 
come  to  this.  Margaret  had  taught  herself  to  love 
him.  To  be  so  fond  of  him  that  hot  tears  welled  up 
to  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  parting.  She  saw 
how  sad  ho  was,  and  she  vowed  that  woman's  fear 
should  not  stand  between  them.  That  if  he  dared 
not  speak  she  would. 

The  last  night  had  fallen.  They  were  alone  to- 
gether. Alone  by  the  blazing  fire,  kindled  for  the 
first  time  that  season  on  the  hearth.  She  sat  upon 
a low  lounge,  he  stood  with  his  arm  upon  the  man- 
tle-piece and  his  head  upon  it.  From  the  tea-table 
the  Doctor  had  gone  to  his  own  room  to  luxuriate 
in  the  sight  of  those  hot- pressed  volumes.  The 
servants  were  far  away  in  kitchen  quarters.  The 
rain  forbade  all  fear  of  intruders  from  without.  If 
ever  time  were  favorable  for  her  purpose  that  was 
the  hour.  Margaret  knew  it.  Why  did  he  not 
say  something  to  her,  sit  beside  her,  take  her  hand  ? 
Surely  never  was  man’s  heart  as  faint  as  his. 

Thinking  this  a little  bitterly  she  saw  something 
glitter  in  the  fire-light — something  that  smote  her 
heart.  It  was  a tear.  This  mute  lover  of  her  was 
suffering. 

Margaret  sprang  from  her  seat  and  crossed  the 
space  between  them.  She  put  her  hand  upon 
Charles  Lawton’s  shoulder.  “ Yon  are  unhappy  ?” 
she  said.  “ Have  you  no  confidence  in  me?  Come, 
sit  beside  me ; tell  me  all.” 

He  sat  down  as  she  bade  him.  She  kept  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  Had  he  met  her  eyes  he  must 
have  known  the  truth ; but  he  never  lifted  his. 

“ You  are  in  trouble,”  she  said  again.  “ Can  I 
help  you  ? can  I advise  you?  Believe  me,  if  I can 
I will.  Whatever  it  is,  if  I can  I will.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ God  bless  you!”  he  said.  “ I fear  there  is  no 
advice  to  be  given;  no  help  to  come,  save  that 
which  Time  may  bring.  You  would  despise  me 
should  I tell  you  all.”  * 

“Coward!” 

He  heard  the  word  and  looked  at  her.  She 
smiled. 

“ Faint  heart.  I know  what  troubles  you.  Why 
should  you  fear  to  tell  a woman  of  your  love  because 
she  is  rich?  Have  you  no  trust  in  me?  See,  I 
know  all.” 

From  her  bosom  she  drew  the  paper  she  had  kept 
there  so  long  and  laid  it  on  his  knee. 

He  caught  it,  gazed  upon  it,  and  the  next  instant 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet.  Not  to  woo. 

How  he  told  it,  how  she  heard  it,  Margaret  never 
could  remember ; but  she  had  the  truth  at  last.  It 
was  another  Margaret  he  loved.  Another,  whose 
name  was  written  on  that  paper.  Far  away  across 
the  sea  she  dwelt.  They  were  both  too  poor  to 
wed.  His  health  had  failed  him. 

Years  might  pass  before  he  might  dare  claim  her, 
or  the  time  might  never  come.  And  his  grief  was 
this,  that  in  honor  he  must  give  her  up  lest  all  this 
weary  waiting  might  cheat  her  of  her  spring-time, 
and  leave  her  only  a hopeless,  lonely  autumn. 

Margaret  heard  it  all,  crushed  by  her  great  shame. 
Had  he  known  the  actual  truth,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  bad ; but  that  might  never  be.  What  must 
he  think  of  her  ? For  a while  she  was  wroth  with 
him.  For  a moment  she  could  have  killed  him. 
Then  she  relented. 

Like  a queen  she  arose. 

‘ ‘ 1 told  you  I would  help  you  if  I could.  I think 
I can, ’’she  said,  and  gave  him  her  hand ; and  swept 
from  the  room  stately  until  the  door  had  closed  upon 
her.  Then,  alone  in  the  darkness,  she  bowed  down 
her  proud  head  as  it  never  had  been  bowed  before. 
She  had  taught  herself  to  love  this  man,  who,  after 
all,  had  never  cared  for  her.  She  almost  died  of  it. 
%t  Margaret  was  noble.  One  day  there  came  to 
Charles  Lawton  a letter  from  that  other  Margaret 
in  far-off  England,  bearing  strange,  sweet  news.  A 
mysterious  legacy  had  come  to  her  from  an  un- 
known friend.  A legacy  conditional  upon  her  un- 
ion with  him  to  w hom  she  wrote.  They  need  not 
fear  poverty  henceforth ; and  she  was  coming  to  him. 

She  did  not,  so  she  wrote,  believe  that  the  donor 
had  left  this  world.  The  lawyer  in  whose  hands 
the  business  had  been  placed  had  been  forbidden  to 
say  more  than  that  the  money  was  bestowed  “by 
Margaret  on  Margaret.” 

These  words  told  Charles  Lawton  all.  One  day 
he  shared  the  secret  with  his  wife. 

But  long  ere  that  Margaret  sat  one  day  before  the 
fire — the  first  fire  of  the  season,  as  it  had  been  on 
that  eventful  night,  but  this  time  quite  alone — when 
the  door  behind  her  opened  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced “A  gentleman.”  Rising,  she  turned  to- 
ward him,  and  stood  transfixed.  The  massive  head 
and  rugged  face ; the  grand  figure,  in  its  half  care- 
less dress ; the  eye  like  steel  in  fire-light,  were  before 
her  once  again — Roger  Ackland  had  returned  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence ; then  he  said,  softly ; 

“ You  bade  me  leave  you  once,  Margaret.  Are 
you  angry  with  me  for  seeking  you  again  ? I could 
not  help  it.” 

And  she  had  given  him  her  hand.  Holding  it 
still  he  had  taken  his  place  beside  her.  He  had 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

“ You  would  not  hear  me  years  ago,”  he  said. 
“Will  you  listen  now?  If  I have  erred,  I have 
done  penance,  Heaven  knows ! God  forgives  all  sin- 
ners. May  not  a mortal  woman  forgive  one  who 
has  repented  ?” 

And  then  he  told  her  all— the  evil  that  had  been 
done  and  sorrowed  over  even  before  they  met ; the 
excuse  for  it ; the  spiteful  tattling  which  had  warped 
for  her  ear  that  winch  ho  would  have  laid  before 
her  in  plain,  unvarnished  truth — and  she  listened, 
believing. 


“You  took  hope  and  life  from  me  when  we  part- 
ed,” he  said.  “I  have  suffered  deeply  all  these 
years;  but  when,  returning  to  my  native  land,  I 
found  Margaret,  whom  so  many  sought,  yet  free,  I 
began  to  hope  again.  Will  you  give  me  something 
to  live  for— will  you  forget  the  past,  and  be  mine, 
Margaret?”  And  he  drew  her  toward  him,  and 
her  head  dropped  upon  his  breast  and  rested  there. 
A very  woman  she  seemed  now,  confiding,  clinging, 
trusting;  and  as  she  felt  his  arms  about  her  the 
olden  joy  returned,  and  Margaret  was  happy. 

So  happy  that  she  could  have  knelt  down  to 
thank  Heaven  for  the  bitterest  mortification  of  her 
life,  for  any  woe  or  any  pain  which  had  kept  her 
free  to  give  herself  to  Roger  Ackland. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

We  have  had  in  our  political  history  four  emi- 
nently critical  Presidential  administrations : Wash- 
ington’s, in  which  the  Constitution,  established  in 
1787,  was  first  tested  in  operation;  Jackson’s,  in 
which  this  Constitution  was  for  the  first  time  seri- 
ously threatened  by  Calhoun’s  adherents  in  South 
Carolina ; Lincoln’s,  in  which  Calhoun’s  doctrines, 
finding  support  in  eleven  Southern  States,  culmin- 
ated in  open  rebellion  against  the  Constitution ; and 
Johnson’s,  in  which  the  rebellion,  having  been  sup- 
pressed and  the  Constitution  having  triumphed  over 
ks  armed  opponents  (or  misinterpret ers,  if  they  pre- 
fer that  designation),  it  became  necessary  for  the 
General  Government  to  step  in,  and,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  guarantee  to  disorganized  States 
“ a republican  form  of  government,”  and  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  perfect  allegiance 
of  all  its  citizens,  which  had  been  obtained  by  mili- 
tary conquest.  The  first  three  of  theso  administra- 
tions were  eminently  successful.  Under  Washing- 
ton the  Constitution,  then  for  the  first  time  put  into 
operation,  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  its  distinguish- 
ed founders,  who,  after  years  of  often-repeated  and 
often-baffled  attempts,  had  finally  secured  its  adop- 
tion by  the  people.  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
firmness,  silenced  the  Nullifiers  of  1832.  Lincoln, 
with  a fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  an  honesty 
of  purpose  in  enforcing  its  claims,  equally  charac- 
teristic, suppressed  tho  rebellion  of  1860-61.  The 
issue  of  Johnson’s  administration  remains  yet  to  be 
decided. 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  probably  as  remarkablo  a man 
as  our  country  has  produced.  His  career  is  a nota- 
ble one.  He  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
December  29,  1808.  At  the  ago  of  10  years  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a tailor  in  his  native  city.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life  were  calculated  to  give 
him  an  appreciation  of  many  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  Slave  system  prevalent  in  the  South.  The  dis- 
advantages under  which  he,  as  a poor  boy,  labored 
as  contrasted  to  the  advantages  of  the  privileged 
few,  were  only  too  apparent  to  him  at  every  step. 
No  institution  of  learning  opened  its  doors  to  him. 
During  the  seven  years  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
learned  to  read,  an  acquisition  due,  in  part,  to  acci- 
dent but  still  more  to  Iris  own  ingenuity  and  untir- 
ing perseverance.  His  first  reading-book — and  that 
was  a borrowed  one — was  a volume  of  speeches, 
chiefly  those  of  British  statesmen.  In  1826,  at  the 
age  of  18,  he  removed  to  Greenville,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  a young 
lady  who  was  competent  to  teach  him  writing  and 
the  first  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  This  was  the 
completion  of  Andy’s  schooling ; the  refinements 
of  a college  education  were  beyond  his  reach ; the 
knowledge  which  he  had,  though  not  securing  the 
ends  of  a higher  and  more  scholastic  culture,  fitted 
him  for  the  uses  of  life. 

As  might  be  supposed,  when  we  find  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty  entering  upon  the  arena  of  political 
conflict,  his  instincts  and  opinions  are  emphatically 
democratic.  His  first  political  success  was  against 
the  aristocratic  element  in  Greenville,  his  own  town, 
where  for  three  years  he  held  the  office  of  Aider- 
man,  and  was  immediately  afterward  promoted  to 
the  Mayoralty,  which  be  held  for  three  years.  In 
1834  he  was  influential  in  securing  for  his  State  a 
new  Constitution,  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  enlarging  the  liberties 
of  the  masses.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature ; in  1840  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential Electors  from  that  State ; in  1841  was  sent 
to  the  State  Senate ; in  1843  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  re-elected  in  1845  and  1847 ; in  1853  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  being  re-elected  in 
1855;  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1857 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years ; and  in  1862  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  Military  Governor 
of  Tennessee. 

Such  was  the  curriculum  of  official  life  run  by 
Andrew  Johnson  before  he  was,  in  1864,  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  His  political 
record  during  all  these  years  has  been  well  defined, 
and,  in  the  main,  consistent.  His  maiden  speech 
in  Congress  was  made  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  restore  the  fine  imposed  upon  General  Jackson 
for  having  placed  New  Orleans  under  martial  law. 
Judging  from  his  Congressional  record,  we  should 
set  him  down  as  a stiff  Democrat  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  school.  He  warmly  advocated  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  he  thought  that  State  would 
“ prove  to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which  the  sable 
sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage  to  freedom, 
and  become  merged  in  a population  congenial  with 
themselves” — a prophecy  which  had  no  basis  and 
no  verification.  He  has  made  since  his  accession 
to  the  Presidency  a somewhat  liberal  use  of  the 
veto  power ; but  we  find  that  in  1847  he  made  a 
very  eloquent  argument  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  said  that 
Jackson  had  exercised  this  power  nine  times.  In 
this  respect  Johnson  may  certainly  claim  to  have 
successfully  imitated  his  prototype.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  open- 
ed the  agitation  of  the  Homestead  bill,  of  which  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  until  its  passage. 

But  it  is  in  Andrew  Johnson’s  Senatorial  ca- 
reer, and  especially  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Se- 
cession movement  of  1860,  that  the  strong  points  of 


his  statesmanship  are  most  apparent.  He  can  just- 
ly claim  the  rare  merit,  which  all  will  cheerfully 
accord  him,  of  having  been  the  only  Southern  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  who  stood  firm  to  the  Union 
in  its  greatest  peril.  Of  course  this  destroyed  his 
popularity  at  the  South.  In  his  own  State  he  was 
burned  in  effigy.  Passing  through  Lynchburg  at 
the  height  of  this  Secession  excitement,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1860,  he  was  groaned  and  hissed  by  a mob, 
who  threatened  to  take  him  from  the  cars  to  hang 
him.  The  Memphis  Avalanche  of  April  25,  1861, 
exultantly  described  his  having  his  nose  pulled  by 
another  mob  at  Liberty,  in  Virginia.  It  was  this 
noble  stand  taken  by  Andrew  Johnson  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Constitution  which  insured  him 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

In  the  special  session  called  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  the  summer  of  1861  we  find  Mr.  Johnson 
the  ablest  supporter  of  the  apparently  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  President  in  increasing  the  army,  cl  lim- 
ing that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  only  anticipated  Con- 
gressional legislation.  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  stood  hy 
the  Constitution  even  in  making  war  upon  its  ene- 
mies. It  was  he  who  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
J uly  26,  the  following  resolution  (previously  adopt- 
ed in  the  House),  and  which  passed  by  a vote  of  80 
against  5 : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  up  .n  the  country  by  the  disuoioniitta  of  the  South- 
ern Stat.-B,  now  in  revolt  against  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  arms  around  the  Capitol;  that,  iu  this 
national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling  of 
mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  country;  that  thin  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon 
our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  far  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  Institu- 
tions of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  a'l  the  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  State?  uuimpnired ; 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accompli  hod  tho  war 
ought  to  cease.  -e>  »• 

The  principle  involved  in  this  resolution  is  the 
key-note  of  An  drew  J ohnson’s  policy  to-dav.  And 
this  brings  us  down  to  the  immediate  present.  We 
pass  over  Mr.  Johnson’s  career  as  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  which  was  thoroughly  consist- 
ent with  his  Congressional  record.  He  was,  with- 
out parade,  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death.  We 
shall  not  here  quote  what  he  had  previously  said 
about  hanging  conscious  traitors,  nor,  as  is  the  habit 
of  many,  shall  we  denounce  him  for  not  having 
made  the  unsparing  use  of  the  halter  which  ho 
once  threatened.  This  journal  has  never  advocated 
the  execution  of  these  threats,  has  never  indeed 
recommended  any  vindictive  policy  as  against  tho 
persons  of  those  lately  in  rebellion.  It  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  inquire  what  has  turned  Mr.  Johnson 
toward  a more  lenient  policy — the  policy  of  pardon- 
ing rebels  instead  of  hanging  them.  It  may  have 
been  that  a deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  Presidential  office  led  him  to 
change  his  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 
measures  as  he  had  formerly  proposed,  or  k may 
have  been  the  example  of  his  predecessor  which  al- 
tered his  purpose.  Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  in  this  regard. 

The  main  objection  presented  against  Mr.  John- 
son’s conduct  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  hy 
those  who  were  formerly  his  supporters  arises  from 
a divergence  of  views  between  him  and  them  as  to 
the  expediencies  and  necessities  of  the  situation. 
They  wish  to  secure  the  results  of  the  war,  and  they 
go  somewhat  farther  than  he  does  in  the  guaranties 
which  they  ask  of  the  late  rebels.  The  case  stands 
simply  thus : The  rebels  in  arms  were  disarmed,  by 
our  soldiers;  submission  to  the  arbitrament  of  war 
was  the  least  that  could  be  expected  of  them— this 
was  simply  the  recognition  of  defeat,  and  by  no 
means  involved  of  necessity  a return  to  their  al- 
legiance. But  they  claimed  that  they  not  only 
recognized  their  defeat,  but  were  willing  also  to 
yield  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  to 
unite  with  their  victors  in  such  a restoration  of 
peace  and  union  as  was  dictated  by  the  necessities 
and  proprieties  of  the  situation  in  which  the  \gar 
had  left  the  country.  They  accordingly  nullified 
secession,  repudiated  the  rebel  debt,  and  ratified 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  abolishing  alavery. 
President  Johnson  accepted  these  acts  as  satisfac- 
tory evidences  of  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  South- 
ern citizens.  He  recognized  the  rebel  States  as  re- 
stored to  their  normal  relations  with  the  General 
Government,  except  in  the  very  important  matter 
of  representation,  which  he  must  leave  to  Congress. 
Well,  Congress,  upon  ks  assembling,  claimed  that 
the  Legislative  Department  had  something  to  de- 
termine in  this  matter  of  restoration— something 
more  than  was  involved  in  the  mere  examination 
of  the  credentials  of  Southern  Congressmen.  In 
short,  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  guaran- 
ties which  the  President  had  secured;  these  were 
good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  still  others  were  nec- 
essary. In  the  first  place,  Congress  determined  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  equal  rights  before  the 
law  of  all  citizens  without  respect  to  race,  class,  or 
color;  and  still  further,  the  States  ought,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  th*eir  basis  of  representation. 

Congress  decided,  therefore,  that  these  two  things 
must  be  secured,  precedent  to  its  recognition  of  th : 
States  as  restored.  Here,  in  few  words,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  President  and  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress.  Between  them  the  people  are  to  decide. 
We  have,  in  this  place,  no  arguments  to  offer  in 
support  or  opposition  of  either  side.  Arguments  of 
this  nature  are  presented  every  week  in  our  Edito- 
rial columns.  One  thing,  however,  seems  certain. 
The  difference  between  the  President  and  Congress 
has  brought  on  a deplorable  situation  in  the  South. 
It  seems  to  lie  taken  for  granted  there  that  the  late 
rebels  will  be  sustained  iu  their  proscription  of  Uliou 
men  and  their  infuriated  animosity  against  the  frred- 
men ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a popular  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  President  will  tend  to  confirm 
this  assumption.  This  is  a consideration  cminently 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  favor  of  equal 
rights,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  forget  those  in 
the  South  who  have  been  faithful  adherents  of  tho 
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President  Johnson  has 
hern  sketched  by  Senator 
Dooixttle  as  “a  man  of 
medium  stature,  compact 
and  strong  built,  of  dark 
complexion,  and  deep -set 
black  eyes.  He  is  of  bilious 
temperament,  of  strong  in- 
tellect, indomitable  energy, 
and  iron  will,  in  whose  ebar- 
acter,  I should  say,  the 
strongest  feature  of  all  is 
that  of  stem  justice,  min- 
gled with  a genuine  hatred 
of  all  forms  of  aristocracy 
and  oppression,  and  a pat- 
riotism  so  ardent  that  it 
amounts  to  a passion,  almost 
a religion.”  We  mean  no- 
thing disrespectful  when  we 
add  that  Andrew  Johnson 
docs  not  belong  to  that  high 
order  of  American  statesmen 
where  stand  such  men  as 
Alkxan  der  Hamilton  and 
Wm.  H.  Seward.  While 
he  undoubtedly  possesses  a 
remarkable  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  is  to  bo  accorded 
perfect  honesty  in  his  polit- 
ical views,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  command  that 
kind  of  popular  confidence 
which  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Unlike  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Johnson  possesses 
a mind  rather  impassioned 
than  argumentative.  His 
exhibition  of  temper,  his  in- 
temperate, and  often  inde- 
cent, denunciation  of  his 
political  opponents  remind 
us  rather  of  the  demagogue 
than  of  the  unimpassioned 
and  well-balanced  states- 
man. Whether  we  deem 
him  right  or  wrong,  his 
speeches  before  the  people 
always  have  had  essentially 
the  same  characteristics — 
the  same  strength  and  the 
same  weakness.  lie  nev- 
er forgets,  or  lets  you  for- 
get, that  he  is  “the  humble 
individual  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing you he  seems  al- 
ways apprehensive  lest  wo 
shall  lose  sight  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  he  has  borne  or 
the  service  which  he  has 
done ; if  we  do  not  agree 


with  him  politically  we  may 
expect  to  be  called  “trai- 
tors;” if  any  opponent  has 
denounced  him,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  will  return  the 
blow  with  interest,  thus 
putting  himself  upon  the- 
level  of  his  intemperate  and: 
it  may  be  vulgar  antagonist. 
These  characteristics  are  the- 
result,  in  part,  of  his  pecul- 
iar temperament,  and,  im 
still  greater  part,  of  his< 
political  education.  The- 
strongest  speeches  he  has 
ever  made — and  those  most 
free  of  the  characteris- 
tic weakness  to  which  wa 
have  alluded  — were  those 
made  by  him  in  the  Senate 
in  the  winter  of  18G0  and 
the  following  summer.  In- 
deed when  speaking  before 
the  Senate  he  appeared  as 
a very  different  style  of  ora- 
tor than  when  addressing 
the  people.  Before  the  lat- 
ter his  speeches  are  discon- 
nected, full  of  repetitions,, 
and  not  even  his  official  po- 
sition as  Chief  Magistrate- 
of  the  United  States  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  within 
the  limits  of  good  sense  and 
decorum. 

These  weaknesses  are  no 
arguments  against  his  pol- 
icy, anymore  than  the  same 
sort  of  weaknesses  displayed 
by  Tiiaddeus  Stevens  are 
arguments  against  the  poli- 
cy of  Congress.  We  have 
always  spoken  freely  of  this 
sort  of  rhetoric,  on  w hich- 
ever side  it  has  been  used. 
Neither  Mr.  Stevens’s  de- 
nunciations of  the  President 
and  his  supporters,  nor  the 
indecorous  epithets  applied 
by  President  J ohnson  to  his 
opponents,  will  weigh  much 
with  the  people.  They  will 
dodge  this  rhetoric  of  thun- 
der, and  decide  the  great 
issue  which  is  now  before 
them  according  to  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  questions 
involved,  and  we  feel  sura 
that  their  verdict  will  ac- 
cord with  reason  and  with 
their  patriotic  instincts. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Gentle  September,  thon  art  here ; 

The  Graces  follow  in  thy  train, 

The  almoners  of  the  bounteous  year, 

And  scatter  gifts  of  golden  grain. 

September,  e’en  thy  very  name 
Is  syllabled  unto  the  ear 

In  liquid  sweetness;  and  the  same 
Sweet  promise  ripens  in  thy  cheer. 

We  see  thee  in  thy  deep-hued  dress, 

We  hear  thee  in  thy  plaintive  breeze, 

We  taste  thee  in  the  mellowness 

That  drops  from  thy  rich-burdened  trees. 

We  know  thee  by  the  tempered  heat 
That  lingers  in  the  sun’s  spent  rays, 

And  by  the  passing  hours  more  fleet 
That  fill  thy  Indian  Summer  days. 

And  by  the  faint-hued  haze  which  veils 
The’ vista  seen  through  branching  trees; 

But  we  feel  thee  most  when  language  fails, 
By  other  signs  and  scenes  than  these. 

Thou  hast  a token  in  the  sky, 

A music  in  the  wandering  winds, 

A strength  in  thy  maturity, 

In  which  the  soul  a solace  finds. 

We  hail  thee,  harvest  month — and  more, 
Thou  art  the  heart's  month — and  we  gain 

Of  calm  content  a plenteous  store, 

As  well  as  gifts  of  golden  grain. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Only  a short  time  intervened  between  that  even- 
ing when  Anna  sang  so  wonderfully,  and  quitted 
the  room  so  strangely,  and  the  period  fixed  for  Miss 
Wokenham's  marriage.  The  approaching  depart- 
ure of  our  good  friend  naturally  occupied  our 
thoughts  very  much.  It  was  a great  event  and 
excitement  in  the  even  tenor  of  our  lives ; and  go- 
ing to  America  was  a much  more  serious  matter  in 
those  days  than  it  is  now. 

Miss  Wokenham,  however,  was  a3  brave  and 
bright  as  possible ; it  was  not  until  the  very  night 
before  she  went  away  that  she  broke  down,  or  lost 
the  cheerful  front  we  were  familiar  with. 

“It  isn’t  that  I’m  at  all  afraid,  my  dears,”  she 
sobbed  out,  “or  that  I have  the  least  distrust  of 
Lewis ; but  I am  so  fond  of  you  all,  and  home  is 
very  dear,  and  every  thing  is  strange  before  me, 
and,  of  course,  one  must  be  a callous  brute — and  1 
hope  I’m  not  quite  that — to  be  able  to  take  it  all 
composedly,  and— and  I can't  find  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief!” • 

My  heart  warmed  to  Monsieur  De  Beauguct 
when  I saw  him  draw  a bright-colored  bandana 
from  his  pocket  and  gently  wipe  the  little  woman's 
streaming  eyes  as  if  sbe  had  been  a child  I 
could  have  hugged  him  when  he  afterward  applied 
the  handkerchief  to  his  own  eyes  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  Somehow  I felt  then  that  our  dear 
little  governess  was  safe  with  him. 

They  had  at  first  intended  to  be  married  in  Liver- 
pool, and  to  spend  a few  days  there  before  leaving 
England.  But  the  merchantman  they  were  going 
out  in  was  to  sail  sooner  than  had  been  expected, 
and  they  would  have  no  time  to  spare.  So  Miss 
Wokenham  bade  us  good-by  in  her  maiden  charac- 
ter that  last  evening,  and  was  married  early  the 
following  morning.  Dear  uncle  gave  the  bride 
away.  He  and  my  aunt  were  the  only  guest^pres- 
ent  in  the  church,  by  Miss  Wokenham’s  expressed 
desire. 

She  had  some  relatives— second  cousins,  I believe 
—who  lived  in  a tall  brick  house  just  outside  the 
town,  and  were  very  stiff  and  stately.  Not  the 
less  so,  I dare  say,  that  they  had  no  particular  rea- 
son for  stiffness  and  stateliness.  They  were  a child- 
less old  couple,  sufficiently  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  were  mysteriously  aggrieved  by  the  fact  of  their 
relative's  keeping  a school.  This  injury,  however, 
they  kindly  condoned,  finding,  possibly,  some  con- 
solation in* the  reflection  that  her  keeping  a school 
relieved  her  friends  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
her.  But  the  announcement  of  MisS  Wokenham’s 
intended  marriage  had  shocked  them— Mrs.  Parker 
especially — to  a frightful  extent. 

“You  would  have  thought  I had  confessed  to 
some  awful  crime,  to  hear  cousin  Sarah,”  said  Miss 
Wokenham  to  my  aunt.  “She  talked  to  me  more 
like  a jail  chaplain  than  any  thing  else.  And  after 
all,  1 should  like  to  know  what  difference  it  can 
make  to  them?  They  insinuated  that  I must  not 
expect  now  to  inherit  any  of  their  money— just  as 
if  I ever  had  expected  it ! and  they  talked  vaguely 
of  ruin  and  disgrace  in  store  for  the  family.  How- 
ever, I kept  my  temper  pretty  well  till  they  began 
to  be  impertinent  about  Lewis,  when  I fired  up,  and 
told  them  he  was  a Gentleman  whose  shoes  none 
of  the  Parkers  were  worthy  to  wipe.  Therefore, 
you  see,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  asking  cousin 
Sarah  and  her  husband  to  my  wedding.  And  in- 
deed tlTey  shouldn’t  have  come  if  they  had  wanted 
to,  uuless  they  made  a handsome  apology  to  M’sieu’.” 

So  our  little  sohoolmistress  became  a wife,  unil- 
lumincd  by  the  lustre  of  the  Parkers’  presence  or 
patronage.  The  breakfast  was  given  at  the  Gable 
House,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  time 
for  the  travelers  to  depart,  Horace  Lee  came  hurry- 
ing iu,  flushed  and  panting,  with  a great  nosegay 
of  hot-house  flowers  in  his  hand,  which  he  presented 
to  the  bride.  The  poor  little  soul  was  in  a sad  state 
of  agitation  by  this  time,  and  was  clinging  to  my 
aunt  as  if  she  could  never  part  from  her,  but  she 
smiled  through  her  tears  when  she  saw  Horace. 
He  was  always  a great  favorite  of  hers.  “My 
goodness!”  said  slip,. with. a spark  of  her  wonted 
■vivacity,  “where  niW  IgcttBo*  Jglorious  flow- 


ers? But  your  face  is  as  bright  as  they  are.  I 
scarcely  hoped  to  see  you  again.  I thought  you 
were  at  your  father’s  for  the  week.” 

“ Did  you  suppose  I would  let  you  leave  Will- 
borough  without  saying  good-by?”  returned  Hor- 
ace. “I  was  up  at  six  o’clock  this  morning,  ran- 
sacking the  green-houses  at  the  Hall.  When  I told 
the  head  gardener  that  I wanted  some  flowers  to 
give  to  a bride,  he  took  quite  an  interest  in  their  se- 
lection, and  said  I was  to  gather  what  I chose.  I 
galloped  the  new  mare  nearly  all  the  way  into  Will- 
borough.  And  now  you  must  pay  me  for  my  posy, 
Madame  de  Beauguet.” 

To  see  the  start  the  little  woman  gave  when  he 
called  her  by  her  new  name ! But  she  put  her 
hands  in  his,  and  stood  on  tip-toe  to  be  kissed,  say- 
ing, “God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy ! I shall  always 
like  you,  and  keep  you  in  my  thoughts  side  by  side 
with  our  beloved  friends  at  the  Gable  House.  You 
know  I can  not  express  a higher  regard  than  that 
for  any  one.” 

More  kisses  and  embraces,  confused  farewells, 
promises  to  write,  thanks,  tears,  blessings,  and  our 
dear  old  friend  was  gone.  The  last  glimpse  I had 
of  her  showed  me  her  small  form  being  lifted  into 
the  fly  by  my  uncle’s  strong  arms.  Good,  true 
friend ! As  large  of  heart  as  she  was  tiny  of  stat- 
ure. What  a giantess  would  Miss  Wokenham  have 
been  if  her  soul  and  body  had  borne  proportion  to 
one  another ! 

For  some  days  after  the  marriage  the  whole  house- 
hold seemed  unsettled ; and  Anna  and  I wandered 
about  from  the  house  to  the  gardens,  and  from  the 
gardens  to  the  orchard,  and  about  and  about,  in  a 
most  desultory  manner. 

Old  Stock  had  been  forced  so  far  to  yield  to  age 
and  rheumatism  as  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a 
permanent  under-gardener,  who  was  to  receive  his 
directions,  and  spare  him  the  hardest  part  of  the 
outdoor  work.  It  was  a sore  trial  to  him,  until  he 
discovered  a mine  of  comfort  in  the  alleged  and  as- 
sumed total  incapacity  of  his  assistant.  This  inex- 
haustible theme  for  grumbling  seemed  to  afford  him 
more  enjoyment  than  any  thing  except  his  pipe. 
“ Good-morning,  Stock,”  said  I to  him,  a few  days 
after  Miss  Wokenham’s  wedding.  ‘ ‘ What  sort  of  a 
spring  are  we  likely  to  have  ? And  how  are  things 
looking  with  you  here?”  He  was  standing  in  the 
kitchen  garden— leaning  on  a great  brown  knotted 
stick,  scarcely  browner  or  more  knotted  than  his 
hands— inspecting  the  labors  of  his  subordinate,  who 
was  digging  up  a great  potato-bed.  It  was  one  of 
Stock’s  rheumatic  mornings,  and  he  was  unable  to 
nandle  a spade  himself. 

“Spring,  Miss  Margrit,”  growled  the  old  man. 
“ The  spring’ll  be  all  right,  to  be  sure.  The  Lord’ll 
look  after  that.  But  as  to  how  things  is  looking 
here,  why  howiver  is  things  like  to  look,  when  the 
master  ’livers  ’em  over  to  the  marcy  of  Bill  Green  ? 
In  course  I knows  my  dooty;”  Stock  was  always 
comfortably  satisfied  on  that  point:  “my  dooty’s 
wrote  out  plain.  It  may  be  hard  on  a man  as  has 
sarved  the  master  forty  year,  fur  to  see  the  soil 
turned  up  in  that  there  fashion,  like  stirring  furmety 
wi’  a ladle ; but  if  the  master  ordains  as  Bill  Green 
is  to  spoon  the  herth  instead  of  spading  it,  why 
spooned  the  herth  must  be.” 

“ Don’t  be  hard  on  Green,  Stock,”  said  I ; “ he’ll 
improve,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  pains  you  will  take 
to  teach  him." 

“ Pains ! Ah,  great  pains  an’  little  gains.  Jist 
look  at  him  now,  Miss  Margrit,  a-standin’  gapin’ 
like  a stuck  pig,  instead  of  arnin’  his  day’s  wage. 
Didn’t  ye  niver  see  a young  lady  aforo,  ye  great 
gaby?” 

“I’ve  see’d  lots  on  ’em,”  returned  Bill  Green:  a 
blue-eyed  stolid  young  fellow,  upon  whom  Stock’s 
sarcasm  and  scolding  appeared  equally  powerless  to 
produce  any  impression. 

“Oh,  ye  have,  have  ye?  Then  what  are  you 
standin’  starin’  at  ? Why  don’t  ye  try  to  do  sum- 
mut  for  your  daily  bread,  thof  it  be  but  spoonin’  ?” 

“I’ve  digged  this  here  bed,  an’  I dunno  what’s 
to  do  next,”  said  Green. 

Stock  turned  to  me  triumphantly. 

“Ye  see,  ye  see,  Miss  Margrit ! That’s  the  way ! 
He  ain’t  got  no  more  notion  of  his  dooties  nor  a bab- 
by.  It’s  a marciful  Providence  as  I’m  able  to  git 
about  to  look  after  him.  Come  here  along  wi’  me, 
Bill  Green,  and  I’ll  pint  out  what  mischief  you  and 
your  spoon  is  to  do  next.  Bring  your  spoon  along 
with  you.  Not  as  the  Lord  wills  that  the  article 
should  ever  be  missing  where  you  are!”  And  the 
old  man  hobbled  away  to  another  part  of  his  do- 
mains, followed  by  Bill  Green,  who  confidentially 
bestowed  a broad  grin  on  me  as  he  departed. 

Horace  greatly  relished  Stock’s  eccentricities, 
and  I got  into  the  habit  of  treasuring  up  his  odd 
sayings  and  doings,  in  order  to  repeat  them  to  Hor- 
ace. Horace  was  really  witty.  I have  never  known 
a more  amusing  companion  than  he  could  be  when 
once  ho  knew  you  well  enough  to  cast  off  his  shy- 
ness. He  sometimes  had  fits  of  wild  spirits  that 
kept  uncle  Gough  in  roars  of  laughter.  But  then, 
too,  he  was  very  easily  moved  to  sympathy  with 
any  thing  sad.  The  tears  would  spriug  to  his  eyes 
in  a moment  at  hearing  a plaintive  tune  or  a pathet- 
ic story.  He  rarely  could  refuse  to  give  to  a beg- 
gar, and  was  as  tender  as  a woman  with  aged  peo- 
ple and  little  children.  Uncle  Gough  used  to  say 
that  Horace  had  one  great  fault ; he  could  not  say, 
No.  “Wants  ballast  a bit,  does  the  laddie,”  said 
uncle.  “But,  Lord  help  us!  We  all  grow  hard 
soon  enough ; and  an  old  heart  in  a young  bosom  is 
worse  than  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Gradually  I grew  to  join  the  thought  of  Horace 
with  every  incident  in  my  life.  When  the  lilies  of 
the  valley  first  peeped  up  under  the  shady  side  of 
the  moss-grown  orchard  wall,  I said  to  myself: 
“ How  Horace  will  like  to  see  them!” — for  he  loved 
flowers  dearly.  When  old  Bran,  the  watch-dog, 
crawled  feebly  into  the  parlor,  one  day  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life,  and  died  with  his  faithful 
head  on  my  uncle’s  feet,  I thought,  amidst  my  tears : 
“Horace  will  grieve  for  Bran.”  If  I wore  a bright- 
er ribbon  than  usual,  or  any  new  piece  of  girlish 


finery,  I secretly  wondered,  “ How  will  Horace  like 
it?”  I suppose  this  was  “falling  in  love,” but  I 
did  not  know  it.  It  was  rather  growing  into  love, 
gradually  and  gently,  as  the  love  of  kindred — father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters — grows  up  in  our  hearts, 
until  it  becomes  a part  of  our  nature,  and  we  can 
no  more  remember  when  it  was  not  there,  than  we 
can  recall  the  days  of  our  earliest  infancy.  Mine 
was  not  a passionate  nature,  but  it  was  a clinging 
one.  Love,  with  me,  was  not  the  fierce  devouring 
overmastering  feeling  that  I had  seen  it  in  others. 
It  grew  to  be  a part  of  me ; an  ever-present,  steady, 
strong  affection,  that  claimed  no  passionate  expres- 
sion nor  violent  outbursts,  but  that  lived  in  my  life, 
and  breathed  in  my  breath,  and  took  root  in  my  in- 
nermost and  deepest  heart  of  hearts.  Yes,  it  was 
love  that  I felt  for  Horace  Lee ; a real,  true,  undy- 
ing love.  Undying,  for  oh  a long  life  lies  between 
those  youthful  days  and  this  present  time  in  which 
I write,  and  oh,  my  Lucw,  for  whom  I write,  I love 
him  to  this  hour ! 

Although  I can  now,  on  looking  back,  clearly 
understand  what  were  iny  own  feelings,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  I did  so  at  nineteen.  I never 
thought  of  “questioning  my  heart,”  or  “ analyzing, 
my  inner  consciousness,”  or  of  attempting  any  of 
the  profound  metaphysical  problems  which  — the 
circulating  library  informs  us — the  girls  of  this  gen- 
eration are  accustomed  to  solve.  Insomuch,  that 
sometimes  I feel  almost  afraid  lest  they  should 
“analyze”  all  their  emotions  away,  or  lose  the  sweet 
evanescent  freshness  of  them,  and  leave  only  a lit- 
tle earthy  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
But  when  I look  around  me  and  see  eyes  as  bright 
and  cheeks  as  blooming  as  those  other  eyes  and 
cheeks  I saw  so  long  ago,  I believe  that  fresh,  un- 
sophisticated hearts  come,  according  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  to  gladden  the  earth  as  naturally  as  the 
daisies ; and  I revert  to  my  old  comforting  convic- 
tion, that  when  youth  and  love  quite  go  out  of  the 
world  the  world  itself  must  go  out  too. 

I look  back  on  that  girl  at  the  Gable  House  as  on 
another  creature.  I smile  at  her  follies  and  sim- 
plicities, and  weep  at  her  sorrows,  and  grieve  over 
the  bitter  days  that  lie  before  her.  Ah,  how  young 
she  seems  with  her  nineteen  years,  aud  how  old  am 
I,  Aunt  Margaret ! 

Well ! As  1 have  said,  Horace  Lee  became  the 
central  figure  in  my  life,  his  presence  made  me  quiet- 
ly glad,  and  I loved  my  dear  guardians  and  bene- 
factors the  better  that  they  also  loved  him.  But  it 
was  all  unconsciously,  or  at  least  without  thought, 
Non  my  part.  Horace  was  like  a son  of  the  house, 
and  uncle  used  to  call  him  and  Anna  his  two  spoiled 
bairns.  Anna  had  given  way  to  no  outbreaks  of 
temper  since  that  stormy  night  of  her  willfulness 
about  the  singing,  and  we  hoped  that,  as  she  grew 
older,  she  was  gaining  self-control  and  gentleness. 
My  thoughts  often  recurred  to  what  Miss  Woken- 
ham had  said  to  me  on  that  same  evening,  and  I 
wondered  what  “breakers  ahead”  she  could  have 
foreseen,  or  fancied  she  foresaw.  I came  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  dreaded  trouble  for  us  all 
from  Anna’s  violent  temper,  knowing,  as  she  well 
did,  bow  unchecked  by  firm  opposition  that  fiery 
spirit  had  been  from  babyhood.  I wished  that  our 
good  friend  could  have  seen  how  pleasant  a change 
had  come  over  my  sister  within  the  last  two  months. 
I mentally  resolved  to  give  her  a glowing  account 
of  Anna’s  improvement  when  I should  write  to  Can- 
ada, so  as  to  convey  to  her  that  I understood  what 
she  had  meant  by  her  warning,  and  to  assure  her 
that  her  anxiety  had  been  overstrained  and  need- 
less. Altogether,  that  winter  evening  was  fre- 
quently in  my  mind,  for  from  it  I dated  the  loss  of 
my  little  hair  chain.  Search  was  made  for  it  on 
the  following  morning,  but  vainly ; and  then  the 
preparations  for  our  old  schoolmistress’s  wedding 
had  sufficiently  occupied  us  all,  from  the  kitchen- 
maid  up  to  dear  Aunt  Gough. 

Old  Mr.  Lee  came  occasionally  to  see  us,  and  to 
express  to  my  aunt  and  uncle  his  sense  of  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  toward  his  son. 

“ Horace  is  doing  well  at  Rotherwood’s,”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “At  least,  so  they  tell  me.  Sir 
Robert” — this  was  the  great  baronet,  Mr.  Lee’s  em- 
ployer— “ Sir  Robert  sent  for  Horace  to  the  Hall 
the  other  day  to  speak  about  a little  matter  of  busi- 
ness, the  draining  of  Meadow  Leas,  and  Sir  Robert 
had  him  into  the  drawing-room — into  the  drawing- 
room where  my  lady  was  sitting— and  made  him 
stop  to  luncheon.” 

We  were  all  uncomfortably  dumb  in  a moment, 
and  I felt,  without  looking  at  him,  that  Horace  was 
crimson.  But  Mr.  Lee  went  on  in  his  usual  self- 
satisfied  way,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  misery  we 
M ere  feeling. 

“ He  staid  in  the  drawing-room,  where  my  lady 
was,  full  twenty  minutes — from  that  to  half  an  hour, 
Mrasn’t  it,  Horace?  and  Sir  Robert  shook  hands  with 
him  when  he  came  away.  Very  gratifying.  But 
they  always  have  been  pleased  to  entertain  a great 
respect  (however  unmerited)  for  we.” 

Somehow  or  other  the  fonder  I grew  of  Horace 
the  more  I shrank  from  Mr.  Lee.  I must  have  ap- 
peared a mere  fool  in  his  eyes,  for  a perfect  pall  of 
silence  and  shyness  seemed  to  envelop  me  from  head 
to  foot  when  I was  in  his  presence.  Anna,  on  the 
contrary,  who  always  was  less  diffident  than  I — and 
with  good  reason,  for  she  was  a bright,  M'inning 
creature,  with  the  lively,  frank  manner  that  bad 
never  known  a chill  or  a rebuff— Anna  would  laugh 
and  chat  and  play  off  her  pretty  airs  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  astonishing  vivacity.  He  admired  her 
vastly,  and  called  her  all  manner  of  “ sylphs,”  and 
“nymphs,”  and  “cruel  charmers,”  and  fair  “en- 
slavers •”  compliments  over  which  Anna  used  to  go 
into  fits  of  laughter  in  private.  But  she  seemed  de- 
termined to  fascinate  Mr.  Lee,  and  she  certainly 
succeeded. 

One  day,  when  the  spring  M’as  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  young  leaves  and  the  tender  grass 
had  put  forth  their  first  fresh  delicious  green,  Mr. 
Lee  appeared  at  the  Gable  House  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. He  had  his  chaise  at  the  door,  he  said,  and 
was  come  to  ask  my  aunt  to  do  him  the  hopor  of 
taking  a drive.  She  had  been  ailing  somewhat 
during  the  last  week,  and  he  thought  that  the  bright 
, sun  and  fresh  air  would  do  her  good. 


“ Do  go,  dear  aunty, ” said  we;  and  my  nnclc 
joined  us  in  urging  her. 

“ I will  take  you  to  a farm  of  one  of  Sir  Robert’s 
tenants,  where  I have  business,”  said  Mr.  Lee,  “ and 
the  good  people  of  the  house  M ill  be  proud  to  offer 
you  some  homely  refreshment,  as  a friend  of  mine. 
I am  to  sleep  in  Willborough  to-night,  and  M-ill  drive 
you  back  before  it  grows  dusk.  There  is — ahem  ! 
there  is  a third  seat  behind,  and  if  one  of  the  young 
ladies  would  accompany  us — ” 

It  was  comical  to  see  the  look  he  gave  me.  It 
said  “don’t yon  come,” so  plainly.  I involuntarily 
answered  the  look,  by  exclaiming,  “Oh  no,  of  course 
Anna  will  go.”  But  Anna  wished  me  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  drive,  and  protested  she  would  not 
care  to  go  and  leave  me  at  home.  “ That  is  non- 
sense, dear,”  said  I.  “ Do  you  go,  and  take  care 
of  aunty,  and  make  her  wrap  up.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lea 
will  take  me  some  other  day.”  A proposal  to  which 
Mr.  Lee,  in  his  gladness  at  escaping  my  companion- 
ship for  the  present,  politely  and  even  cordially  as- 
sented. So  it  was  settled  that  Anna  should  go ; 
and  I helped  to  put  warm  wraps  into  the  little  open 
chaise,  in  case  the  spring  evening  should  turn  chilly 
as  they  came  home ; and  I stood  Matching  them  as 
they  drove  away:  Anna’s  dark  ringlets  waving 
about  her  pretty  face,  and  her  mouth  pursed  up  into 
a ridiculous  grimace  in  imitation  of  the  unconscious 
Mr.  Lee,  who  sat  square  and  stately  before  her. 

There  M’as  never  lack  of  occupation  at  the  Gable 
House.  Aunt  Gough  had  made  us  familiar  m ith  all 
housewifely  lore,  and  both  my  sister  and  I n’ere 
proud  of  our  skill  as  housekeepers.  My  morning, 
therefore,  passed  busily  away.  After  giving  my 
uncle  his  early  dinner,  and  seeing  him  established 
with  his  pipe  and  the  London  newspaper  in  the 
dining-room,  I took  my  knitting  and  u-ent  into  the 
garden  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  the  sunny  after- 
noon. I wandered  all  over  the  grounds,  through 
the  shrubbery,  into  the  orchard  where  the  happy 
little  birds  Mere  chirping  and  tM-ittcring  in  the 
gnarled  old  fruit-trees.  I marked  the  early  flowers 
dotting  the  borders  with  brilliant  spots  of  color; 
and  I peered  with  keen  interest  at  the  promise  of  a 
great  plenty  of  roses  displayed  by  the  standard  trees 
upon  the  lawn.  It  was  all  so  dear  and  so  familiar 
to  me!  I knew  every  nook  in  the  place,  every 
time-tinted  patch  in  the  old  brick  walls,  every 
shrub,  every  bough,  nay,  almost  every  leaf.  As  { 
came  slowly  back  toward  the  house  I stopped  to 
pick  a bunch  of  broad-faced  daisies  that  grew  luxu- 
riantly on  a tiny  green  mound  in  a sunny  corner  of 
the  shrubbery.  It  was  a very  tiny  mound,  with  a 
white  upright  stone  at  one  end  of  it,  whereon  the 
syllable  VIC  was  engraven.  Poor  little  Vixen  lay 
beneath  it,  her  fiery  barkings  and  quaint  gambols 
stilled  forever.  “Vic,”  said  I,  half  aloud,  “I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  were  a very  happy  little 
dog.”  And  then  I began  to  think  of  our  childish 
days  when  Anna  and  Vic  were  such  fast  friends  and 
joyous  playmates.  I remembered  the  great  battle 
of  the  porch  and  Stock’s  signal  defeat,  and  then  I 
thought  of  my  discomfiture  and  poor  Dolly’s  deadly 
peril.  Coming  to  the  said  porch  at  that  moment, 
I went  inside  it  and  sat  down.  Though  it  was  yet 
early  in  the  year,  the  afternoon  sun  falling  on  that 
side  of  the  house  and  beating  on  the  yellow  space 
of  gravel — still  the  pride  of  Stock’s  heart — made  the 
shade  pleasant.  The  click  of  my  knitting-needles 
grew  slower  and  slower,  and  at  length  ceased.  I 
had  fallen  into  a drowsy  kind  of  reverie.  I was 
given  to  day-dreams  then.  All  sorts  of  pictures  of 
my  childhood’s  days,  and  of  people  and  plaoes  I 
knew,  came  into  my  head  and  passed  away  to  be 
succeeded  by  other  pictures.  I was  conscious  of  a 
lazy  kind  of  curiosity  as  to  what  I should  see  next, 
when  I heard  a step  on  the  gravel-path.  It  was 
not  old  Stock’s  heavy  tread  this  time,  but  a light 
rapid  footfall.  I well  knew  whose. 

“ I thought  I should  find  you  here,”  said  Horaoe, 
coming  out  of  the  sunlight  to  ray  side. 

“Did  you?  I have  not  been  in  the  porch  be- 
fore, this  year ; but  this  lovely  afternoon  tempted 
me.  Aunty  and  Anna  are  gone  to  drive  with  your 
father.” 

“Yes,  I knbw  it.  I an:  glad  Mrs.  Gough  con- 
sented to  go.  I believe  the  air  u’ill  do  her  good.” 

He  had  come  eagerly  into  the  porch  as  though 
he  had  been  seeking  me,  wishing  to  say  something ; 
but  now  he  sat  silent,  trifling  with  the  ball  of  knit- 
ting-worsted that  had  lain  on  my  lap.  I have  men- 
tioned that  he  had  an  absent  trick  of  turning  and 
twisting  things  in  his  fingers. 

“ What  you  are  doing  now  reminds  mo,"  I told 
him,  “of  my  hair  chain.  Do  you  know  I have 
never  been  able  to  find  it  since  that  night  M’hen  you 
made  Anna  nervous  by  playing  with  it  ? Isn’t  it 
strange?” 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast  and  turned  his 
eyes  upon  me  M’ith  a look  that  made  my  color  rise 
and  my  heart  beat  faster. 

“Margaret”  — oh  the  tenderness  in  his  voice! 
how  sweet  my  name  sounded! — “Margaret,  shall  I 
tell  you  something?  Here  is  your  chain.  I have 
had  it  next  my  heart  ever  since  that  night.”  He 
drew  it  forth  and  held  it  out  to  me.  A grfat  joy 
began  to  flood  my  soul,  but  it  was  my  nature  to 
distrust  such  happiness.  I could  not  accept  it  all 
at  once ; it  seemed  too  great  to  believe  in.  So  I 
tremblingly  held  out  my  hand  for  the  chain,  with  a 
slight  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“No,”  said  Horace,  draM’ing  nearer  to  me,  “not 
till  you  have  heard  why  I took  it.  You  have  not 
asked  me  that,  Margaret.  Do  you  know  ?” 

I shook  my  head.  I was  past  speaking. 

“Can  you  guess?” 

My  tears  began  to  blind  me,  and  I could  not  keep 
down  a sob.  He  threw  his  anus  around  me  and 
held  me  to  his  breast. 

“Because  it  had  been  yonrs;  because  it  had 
clasped  your  throat;  because  the  poorest  ribbon 
you  could  wear,  the  glove  that  had  touched  your 
hand,  the  flower  you  had  gathered  and  thrown 
away,  would  be  dear  and  precious  to  me ; because 
I love  you,  Margaret !” 

Oh  those  w’ords,  those  dear,  dear  M’ords ! Oh  that 
happv  time,  that  happy,  happy  time ! 

“ Horace,”  I whispered,  after  a while.  “Prince 
G£hF4!p:HFiasl  tfinftptfl  last.”  For  he  knew  the 
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story  of  my  childish  play,  and  had  often  laughed 
over  it  with  me. 

“7s  it  Prince  Goldenheart?”  he  said.  “Well; 
he  should  have  a heart  of  gold  who  woos  my  Mar- 
garet. Thank  God,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  wick- 
ed fairy  to  blight  my  gentle  Princess,  or  to  stand  be- 
tween her  and  her  love.” 

As  he  spoke  a shadow  blotted  out  the  evening 
light,  and  when  it  had  passed  the  sun  had  set. 

“ What  was  that  ?”  I asked,  looking  up. 

“Why,  they  have  come  home!  Is  it  so  late? 
It  was  your  sister  Anna.” 

“ They  have  come  home  ? Then  they  must  have 
driven  round  into  the  stable-yard* and  come  into 
the  house  by  the  back  way.  I dare  say  Anna  was 
looking  for  me.  I must  go  now,  Horace.  Please 
let  me.” 

I felt  much  as  the  child  of  twelve  years  before 
had  felt,  when  old  Stock,  personifying  the  work-a- 
day  world  of  reality,  broke  in  upon  her  fairy  story'. 
We  had  been  dreaming  such  a beautiful  dream,  Hor- 
ace and  I,  all  to  ourselves,  that  for  the  moment  it 
seemed  a hardship  to  come  out  of  that  enchanted 
realm  and  face  the  common  aspect  of  accustomed 
things.  “Just  one  instant,  Margaret!”  He  held 
both  my  hands  clasped  in  one  of  his,  and  stood  with 
his  other  hand  laid  softly  on  my  head,  looking  down 
upon  me. 

“Aunty  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me.” 

“ Answer  me  this  one  question.  Do  you  really, 
really  love  me  ?” 

“Oh,  Horace!  have  I not  said  so?” 

“ Say  it  again ! Once  more — only  once  more.” 

“May  I go  if  I say  it  again?  Do  you  prom- 
ise?” 

“ I promise,  darling.” 

I released  myself  from  his  hold,  and  drew  down 
the  hand  that  rested  on  my  head ; then,  leaning  my 
two  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  I raised  my  face  to 
his,  and  kissed  him ; darting  away  next  moment 
at  full  speed,  and  never  stopping  until  I had  flown 
across  the  hall,  and  along  the  stone-flagged  passage 
that  led  to  the  morning-room.  I paused  outside  the 
door,  suddenly  conscious  of  flushed  cheeks  and  di- 
sheveled hair,  and  panting  from  my  swift  run.  I 
heard  voices  laughing  and  talking  within,  and,  re- 
assured by  the  conviction  that  they  were  not  think- 
ing of  me,  I stole  up  to  my  own  chamber  to  bathe 
my  face  and  smooth  my  hair.  When  I came  down 
again  and  entered  the  morning-room  the  tea-table 
was  spread  there,  and  Horace  was  seated  beside  my 
aunt,  who  was  leaning  back  in  her  large  arm-chair 
with  an  air  of  weariness.  Anna  was  there,  and  my 
uncle  was  there,  and  Mr.  Lee. 

“Dear  aunty,  are  you  tired  ? Have  you  had  a 
pleasant  day  ?”  said  I,  hastening  to  her. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Madge,  my  love?  Anna 
was  looking  for  you.  Will  you  make  the  tea,  and 
offer  Mr.  Lee  some  cold  meat?  I had  a very  agree- 
able drive,  but  I am  a thought  tired  now,  my  dear.” 

So  the  business  of  the  tea-table  came  opportune- 
ly to  cover  my  confusion.  After  I had  attended  to 
our  guest  I took  courage  to  glance  at  Horace.  He 
had  been  waiting  on  my  aunt,  holding  her  tea-cup, 
drawing  forward  a folding  screen  to  shield  her  from 
the  scorching  blaze  of  the  wood-fire— my  uncle  nev- 
er relinquished  evening  fires  until  quite  midsummer 
—and  placing  a broad  cushion  beneath  her  feet. 
Kow  he  sat  beside  her,  with  his  handsome  head  bent 
down  to  listen  to  her  soft,  slow  speech.  How  I loved 
him!  How  beautiful  the  gentle  deference  of  his 
youth  and  strength  to  her  weakness  and  age  ap- 
peared in  my  eyes ! Anna  was  chatting  gayly  with 
Uncle  Gough  and  Mr.  Lee ; but  she  kept  looking 
across  at  my  aunt  and  Horace,  as  if  she  too  thought 
the  picture  they  presented  a pleasant  one. 

“ We  have  been  to  such  a dear  old  farm-house, 
Madge,”  said  Anna.  “ Such  a quaint,  queer,  un- 
comfortable, picturesque  old  place ! Meadow  Leas 
it  is  called.  The  drive  there  is  pretty  too.  I did 
so  enjoy  it.” 

“The  good  farmer  and  his  dame  were  truly  proud 
and  delighted  to  entertain'Mrs.  Gough  and  your  sis- 
ter,” said  Mr.  Lee.  “ Hospitable,  kind  souls,  poor 
’things!” 

1 ‘ Hospitable ! Yes,  indeed,  Madge.  I never  saw 
such  heaps  of  food  as  they  spread  on  the  table.  Pies, 
and  cheese,  and  cream,  and  ham,  and  butter,  and 
ale,  and  bread.  I was  frightened  when  I saw  the 
piled  up  platter  of  rabbit  pasty  they  put  before  me. 
And  they  expected  me  to  eat  it  all!” 

“You  must  go  some  day,  Margaret  dear,”  said 
ray  aunt.  “ I’m  sure  you  would  enjoy  it.  Farm- 
er Gibson  and  his  wife  have  all  manner  of  pets 
that  you  would  delight  in.” 

Old  Mr.  Lee  was  to  sleep  at  the  Blue  Bell,  where 
he  always  put  up  when  he  came  to  Willborough ; 
and  he  withdrew  early. 

“ I have  business  to  attend  to  to-morrow  that 
will  cause  me  to  be  up  betimes,  my  good  madam,” 
be  said  to  aunt  in  bis  tiresome  way.  “ You  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  I take  my  leave  now.  Late 
hours  do  not  suit  me.  They  interfere  with  that 
^clearness  of  brain  which  is  essential  to  the  transac- 
"tion  of  important  business.” 

I was  very  glad  to  see  him  rise  to  depart,  for  late 
hours  did  not  agree  with  Aunt  Gough  an}'  more  than 
they  did  with  him,  and  she  had  been  looking  very 
weary  for  some  time  past.  ‘ ‘ Horace,”  Mr.  Lee  con- 
tinued, “ I shall  see  you  in  the  morning.  Our  ways 
lie  in  different  directions  to-night.  I shall  have  a 
message  to  deliver  to  you  from  Sir  Robert.  Good- 
night, my  dear  madam.  Nay,  nay,”  in  reply  to 
some  murmured  thanks  from  my  aunt,  “only  too 
glad  to  have  afforded  yon  a day’s  pleasure.  Fare- 
well, Miss  Anna.  I am<sure  you  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  at  Meadow  Leas.  A vision  of  youth  and 
beauty  bursting  on  the — hem ! What  is  the  word  ? 
No  matter,  you  understand  me.  Good-night,  Mrs. 
Gough.  And  good-night  to  you,  Miss  Sedley.”  He 
bad  very  nearly  omitted  his  parting  salutation  to 
me  altogether  ; but  I could  not  let  Horace’s  father 
go  without  a farewell,  that  night  of  all  nights ; so  I 
hud  emerged  from  my  nook  behind  the  tea-table. 
Mr.  Lee  tried  to  look  as  if  he  bad  been  purposely  re- 
serving the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  me  for 
the  last,  and  had  meant  to  come  round  to  my  side  of 
the  room  if  I would  but  have  awaited  him  patiently. 
But  I am  afraid  I mfDitj  iu^Uwting  con- 


fession that  I believe  he  had  quite  forgotten  I was 
present. 

My  aunt  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lee  had  departed, 
and  said  she  would  go  to  bed.  She  seemed  very- 
feeble  when  she  got  upon  her  feet,  and  I began  to 
fear  that  the  day’s  exertion  had  been  too  much  for 
her.  Horace  gave  her  his  arm  to  the  room  door, 
and  then  I think  my  uncle  observed  her  weakness 
with  some  anxiety.  “ Shall  I carry  you  up  stairs, 
my  dear?”  he  said.  “It  wouldn’t  be  for  the  first 
time.” 

“No,  love,  no;  I’m  not  so  dead  tired  as  that. 
Madge  will  come  with  me.  Good-night,  all.  I 
shall  be  strong  again  to-morrow  after  a night’s  rest.” 

So  I went  up  the  wide  old-fashioned  staircase  with 
my  aunt,  she  leaning  on  my  arm ; and  we  made  the 
journey  slowly,  though  the  ascent  was  far  frpm  be- 
ing a steep  one. 

Anna  had  seemed  inclined  to  linger  a little ; but 
Horace  was  preoccupied,  and  did  not  talk ; and  my 
uncle’s  dear  face  had  a rather  troubled  look  as  his 
eyes  followed  his  wife’s  slow  steps  out  of  the  room. 
Anna,  to  whom  silence  and  dullness  were  always  in- 
tolerable, forthwith  began  to  yawn,  and  followed 
us  up  stairs  almost  immediately.  Horace  re- 
mained in  the  morning-room,  and  I saw  in  his 
eyes,  and  I felt  in  the  parting  pressure  of  his 
hand  that  he  would  speak  in  the  fullness  of  his 
heart  to  my  uncle  before  he  went  away  that 
night.  The  thought  made  me  a little  nervous  and 
agitated,  though  Heaven  knows  I had  never  had 
cause  to  dread  my  dear  guardian  and  benefactor. 

I longed  to  speak  to  Aunt  Gough,  and  tell  her  of 
my  great  .happiness,  and  receive  the  sweet  mother- 
. ly  sympathy  that  she  had  ever  been  ready  to  lavish 
on  me  from  my  childish  days ; but  she  seemed  so 
fatigued  and  unstrung  that  I dared  not  venture  to 
excite  her  that  night  for  my  selfish  pleasure.  I re- 
mained with  her  until  her  eyes  were  closed  and  her 
head  lay  placidly  on  the  pillow ; then,  lamp  in  hand, 

I crossed  the  broad  landing  to  my  bedchamber. 

Anna  and  I shared  a large,  low,  oak -paneled 
room  with  three  deep  windows  looking  on  to  the 
lawn.  Our  white-curtained  beds  stood  side  by  side 
on  an  island  of  crimson  carpet  relieved  against  the 
darkness  of  the  polished  floor.  I found  that  my 
sister  was  already  in  bed  and  apparently  asleep ; 
shading  the  lamp  with  my  hand,  I walked  softly  to 
the  dressing-table  and  looked  in  the  glass.  It  was 
a largo  old-fashioned  oval  mirror  set  in  a black 
carved  swing  frame.  How  plainly  it  all  comes 
back  to  me ! I can  see  the  blue  gleam  of  moon- 
light that  slanted  in  at  the  many-paned  windows, 
and  threw  a fantastic  pattern  on  the  oaken  boards ; 

I can  see  the  wide  stretch  of  garden  and  shrubbery 
shimmering  ghost-like  out  of  a silver  veil  of  mist ; 

I can  see  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees  rocking  and 
swaying  noiselessly  on  the  lawn,  as  the  trees  them- 
selves moved  with  a soft  whispering  sound  in  the 
night  breeze ; I can  smell  the  fragrance  of  a bunch 
of  rich  brown  wall-flowers  that  stood  in  a china  vase 
on  the  window-sill.  It  all  fixed  itself  in  my  mind 
during  the  moment  in  which  I set  my  lamp  upon 
the  dressing-table,  and  tilted  down  the  glass  to  an 
angle  at  which  I could  see  my  face  reflected  in  it. 
Not  a touch  or  tint  in  that  picture  has  faded  in  fifty 
years.  “ This  then  is  the  happy  girl  whom  Hor- 
ace loves !”  said  I to  myself,  looking  at  the  face 
which  looked  at  me  out  of  the  dark  sea-green  depths 
of  the  mirror.  I knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  a 
beautiful  face.  I knew  very  well  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly even  pretty.  But  it  was  irradiated  now  with  a 
light  that  transfigured  it.  “ Oh,  I am  so  glad !”  I 
whispered  through  my  blissful  tears.  “I  almost 
believe  that  being  so  dearly  loved,  and  loving  so 
dearly,  will  make  me  grow  pretty.”  Then  1 bent 
forward  and  put  my  lips  to  the  cold  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  said,  “That  means  good-night  for  Hor- 
ace !” 

I turned  away  from  the  glass  with  a heart  full  of 
happy  thoughts,  and  yet  my  tears  fell  fast.  Anna 
was  lying  asleep  on  her  white  bed,  and,  as  I looked 
at  her  lovely  fresh  face  in  its  nest  of  rippling  hair, 

I yearned  to  tell  my  joy  to  any  thing  so  sweet  and 
young  and  beautiful,  to  receive  her  sisterly  kiss, 
and  to  feel  the  clasp  of  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
as  1 had  felt  it  many  a time  when  she  had  come  to 
me  to  be  soothed  in  some  baby  sorrow,  and  we  had 
fallen  asleep  together.  I thought  I could  tell  her 
better  if  I put  out  the  light ; therefore,  when  I was 
undressed,  I extinguished  the  lamp  and  kneeled 
down  by  her  bedside.  The  moonlight  shone  into 
the  chamber,  and  her  hand  and  arm,  tossed  carelessly 
outside  the  coverlet,  were  bathed  in  a flood  of  pale 
brightness ; but  her  face  was  in  shadow. 

“ Anna,”  I said  in  a low  voice,  putting  my  cheek 
down  on  hars — “Anna,  I have  something  to  tell 
you.” 

She  did  not  answer  me. 

“ Anna,  darling ! It  is  something  that  makes 
me  very,  very  happy,  and  I can  not  sleep,  without 
telling  you.” 

She  breathed  quicker,  and  the  white  hand  that 
lay  in  the  moonlight  clenched  itself. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  dear.  It  is  good,  good 
news  I have  to  tell  you.” 

No  reply.  The  cheek  on  which  mine  rested  turn- 
ed a little  away,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

“Anna,  Horace  Lee  loves  me.  He  has  told  me 
so!” 

She  dashed  herself  out  of  my  arms,  turning  so  as 
to  bury  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  the  moonlit  hand 
went  up  into  the  black  shadow’  around  her  head, 
and  staid  there.  ^ 

“Why  did  you  wake  me,  Margaret?  I was 
asleep.  I was  dreaming.  I was  so  happp',  and 
now  you  have  awakened  me,  and  I shall  never, 
never  dream  that  dream  again.” 

“ Anna,  my  pet,  my  child,  I did  not  know  you 
were  sleeping  so  soundly.  1 did  not  mean  to  dis- 
turb you.  Dou’t  cry,  my  dear,  don’t  cry!”  For 
she  was  sobbing  and  moaning  fretfully. 

“ Don’t  speak  to  me,  Margaret.  Get  to  rest. 
Say  what  you  have  to  say  to-morrow.  I — I can’t 
understand  you  now.  I am  tired,  and  you  have 
awakened  me,  and  I was  dreaming  pleasantly,  and 
now  my  dream  is  gone !” 

She  pushed  me  irritably  from  her.  My  heart 
felt  very  heavy.  It  was  such  a sudden  chill  after 
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my  glow  of  joy  and  tenderness ! But  with  the  ha- 
bitual yielding  to  her,  which  w’as  common  to  us  all, 
I rose  up  from  my  knees  and  went  to  my  own  bed. 
“ I ought  not  to  have  roused  her,”  I said  to  myself 
as  I lay  down.  “She  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and 
she  is  such  a child!”  Once  I stretched  out  my 
hand  to  touch  her,  and  as  she  remained  perfectly 
still  I hoped  she  was  sleeping.  Gradually  I grew 
drowsy,  and  my  eyes  closed,  and  my  ears  lost  their 
vigilance,  and  the  sweetness  of  Horace’s  smile,  as  he 
had  held  me  in  his  arms  that  day,  with  the  dancing 
shadows  of  the  leaves  upon  his  head,  faded  and 
faded,  and  melted  away.  But  all  night  long,  at  in- 
tervals, I had  an  uneasy  sense  •of  disquietude  and 
restlessness,  and  a fancy  that  some  one  was  moving 
about  the  room.  Once  I dreamed  that  Anna  was 
pacing  up  and  down,  her  bare  feet  pattering  lightly 
but  distinctly  on  the  polished  floor.  But  when  I 
started,  and  sat  up  and  looked  around,  every  thing 
was  still,  and  I could  hear  no  footstep,  and  the  moon 
had  set,  and  it  was  very  dark. 


TO  THE  BABY. 

Funny  thing  a baby  is, 
Curious  little  creature ; 
Funny  n its  little  phiz, 
Comic  eveiy  feature. 

Helpless  thing  a baby  is; 

Tiny  hands  uplifting 
O’er  the  troubled  tide  of  life 
Into  which  ’tis  drifting. 


NOT  YOUR  BUSINESS. 
Would  you  like  to  know  the  secrets 
Of  your  neighbor’s  house  and  life? 
How  he  lives,  or  how  he  doesn’t, 
And  just  how  he  treats  his  wife? 
How  he  spends  his  time  of  leisure, 
Whether  sorrowful  or  gay, 

And  where  he  goes  for  pleasure, 

To  the  concert  or  the  play? 

If  you  wish  it  I will  tell  you — 
Let  me  whisper  to  you  Bly— 
If  your  neighbor  is  but  civil, 

It  is  not  your  business  why. 

In  short.  Instead  of  prying 
Into  othor  folks’  affairs, 

If  you  do  your  own  but  justice 
You  will  have  no  time  for  theirs. 
Be  attentive  to  such  matters 
As  concern  yourself  alone, 

And  whatever  fortune  flatters. 

Let  your  business  be  your  own. 

One  word  by  way  of  finis— 

Let  me  whisper  to  yon  sly— 
If  you  wish  to  be  respected. 

You  must  cease  to  be  a pry. 


“ To  Schoolmasters To  be  sold,  a thrashing-machine 

in  good  working  order ; has  birch,  cane,  and  strap  ban  els ; 
warranted  to  whip  a school  of  fifty  boys  in  twenty  min- 
utes, distinguishing  their  offenses  into  literary,  moral, 
and  impertinent.  Only  parted  with  because  the  owner 
has  flogged  all  his  school  away,  and  his  sons  are  too  big 
to  beat.” 


“I  will  never  marry  a woman  who  can’t  carve,”  said 
Jones.  “Why  not?”  he  was  asked.  “ Because  she  would 
not  be  a help-meat  for  me.” 


Like  cures  like.  Sulphur  comes  from  Vesuvius ; there- 
fore it  is  good  for  eruptions. 


Mystery  a baby  is — 

Memories  of  heaven 
Still  must  hover  in  the  soul 
Such  a short  time  given. 

Solemn  thing  a baby  is, 

Since  it  must  inherit 
All  the  loss  and  gain  of  life, 

All  the  sin  and  merit. 

Funny,  helpless,  mystic,  sad, 

Let  me  tell  you,  Freddy, 

Half  the  good  and  sweet  of  life, 
Is  the  getting  ready. 

Yours  the  sunshine — take  it  all 
While  you’re  weak  and  tiny, 
By-and-by  the  days  that  come 
May  not  be  so  shiny. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Comm trNi-c able. — The  difference  between  the  cables 
of  1865  and  1866  is  but  slight.  The  latter  has  been  suc- 
cessfully laid  by  per-severance— the  former  was  per-sever- 
ance  lost. 


Repairs  Neatly  Executed.—1 The  peformances  of  the 
needle-gun  throw  sewing-machines  into  the  shade  when  we 
consider  how  many  Austrian  are  men-dead  by  means  of  it 


A Spark  op  Intelligence.— It  is  proposed  to  give  a 
banquet  to  those  who  have  so  admirably  managed  the  At- 
lantic Cable.  Of  course  they  will  have  electric  currents 
for  their  deserts. 


As  Bayes,  whose  cup  with  poverty  was  dash’d, 

Lay  long  in  bed,  while  his  one  shirt  was  wash'd, 

The  dame  appear’d,  and,  holding  it  to  view, 

Said:  “If 'tis  wash'd  again  'twill  wash  in  two." 

“ Indeed,”  cries  Bayes ; “ then  wash  it,  pray,  good  cousin, 
And  wash  it,  if  you  can,  into  a dozen." 


The  man  in  jail  who  looked  out  of  the  window  of  his 
cell  and  exclaimed,  “This  is  a grate  country!”  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  spoken  within  bounds. 


“Bob,”  said  a young  fellow  at  a fancy  fair,  “yon  are 
missing  all  the  sights  on  this  side.”  “ Never  mind,  Bill,” 
retorted  Bob,  “ I'm  sighting  all  the  misses  on  the  other." 


Jack  his  own  merit  sees ; this  gives  him  pride, 
For  he  sees  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 


Evident. — With  what  material  ought  the  Needle  Rifles 
to  be  loaded  ?— Gun-cotton,  of  course. 


WANTED— A HEART! 

I want,  ah,  mel  I want  a heart, 
But  not  a heart  for  love. 

To  feel  the  smart  of  Cupid’s  dart 
And  also  rhyme  with  dove. 

I do  not  want  a manly  heart 
With  high  desires  to  glow, 

Or  feel  what  friendship  can  impart, 
And  sympathy  bestow. 

The  heart  for  which  I long  i*  none 
Of  man’s— nor  yet  of  maid’s. 

I only  want  a little  one 
To  trump  that  trick  in  spades. 


The  latest  bon  mot  about  Bismarck  is,  that  his  late  de- 
pended not  upon  a thread,  bat  upon  a needle. 


The  Fastest  Thing  Going— A Hunting  Watch. 


Legal  Query.— Is  there  any  precedent  for  a good  prac- 
tical farmer  being  styled  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land  ? 


The  man  who  makes  a business  of  raising  pork  for  mark- 
et may  be  said  to  live  by  his  pen. 


What  is  the  key-note  to  good-breeding?— B natural. 


An  English  lady  advertises,  “A  piano  for  sale  by  a 
lady  about  to  cross  the  channel  in  an  oak  oase  with  carved 
legs." 


Why  is  an  alarm  of  fire  In  the  night  like  a clothes- 
brush  ?— Because  if  spoils  the  nap. 


The  speaker  who  was  “ drawn  .out"  measured  eighteen 
inches  more  than  before. 


The  only  blusterer  from  whom  a brave  man  will  take  a 
blow  is  the  wind. 


The  Perbuquieb’s  Paradise.— Wigton. 


“ Molly,"  said  Joe  Kelly's  ghost  to  his  wife,  “ Pm  in 
purgatory  at  this  present  moment,"  says  he.  “ And  what 
sort  of  a place  is  it  ?’’  says 
she.  “Faix,"  says  he, 

“’tis  a sort  of  a half-way 
house  between  you  and 
heaven,  and  I stand  it 
mighty  aisy  after  leaving 
you.” 


A leather  medal  having 
been  offered  for  the  worst 
conundrum,  the  prize  was 
unhesitatingly  awarded 
to  the  following  from  sev- 
eral hundred:  Why  is 
rascality  like  a breast  of 
a fowl?— Because  it  is  a 
piece  of  chicane. 


A little  boy  some  six 
years  old  was  using  his 
slate  and  pencil  on  a Sun- 
day, when  his  father,  Who 
was  a minister,  entered 
and  said:  “My  sou,  I 
prefer  that  you  should 
not  use  your  slate  on  the 
Lord’s  day.”  “I  am 
drawing  meeting-houses, 
father.”  was  the  prompt 


father," 
reply. 

“ Why  will  you  persist 
in  wealing  another  wo- 
man's hair  on  your  head  ?” 
asked  Acid  of  his  wife. — 
She  retorted:  “Why  will 
you  persist  In  wearing 
other  sheep’s  wool  on  your 
back?" 


“ Rose,  my  dear,”  said 
i mother  to  her  daugh- 
;er,  “if  you  are  so  stiff 
and  reserved  you  will 
never  get.  a husband." — 
‘ ‘ Ma,’  ’ retorted  the  young 
lady,  “unless  the  poet* 
tell  fibs,  a primrose  is  not 
without  attractions.” 


A new  stove  has  been 

invented  for  the  comfort 
of  travelers.  It  ie  to  be 
put  under  the  feet,  with  a 
mustard  plaster  on  tho 
head,  which  draws  the 
heat  through  the  wholo 
system. 


THE  CORRECT  CARD. 

Conceited  Party.  “Aw,  I sat,  must  I,  aw,  take  a Ticket  for  a 
Puppy  ?” 

Ticket  Clerk  (meditatively).  ‘INo!  .Yon  can  travel  as  an  Ordinary 
Passenger.”  U riQI  Dal  ffbm 
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the  base  are  designed  to  represent : 1st,  Illinois,  at 
the  right,  holding  a medallion  portrait  of  Douglas; 
2d,  America,  at  the  left,  supporting  a wheat-sheaf; 
3d,  History,  at  the  left  in  the  rear,  with  tablet  and 
pencil;  and  4th,  Fame,  holding  a wreath  and  a 
trumpet. 

The  bas-reliefs  upon  the  sides  of  the  column-sup- 
porting pedestal  base  are  designed  to  represent  in 
panorama  the  progress  of  American  civilization — 
more  especially  in  the  Western  States — with  which 
Mr.  Douglas  was  so  peculiarly  identified. 

Wreaths,  scrolls,  etc.,  adorn  the  pedestal  above, 
while  higher  towers  the  marble  composite  column, 
forty-two  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  stars,  indica- 
tive of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a colossal  statue  of  Douglas,  standing 
upon  a bronze  globe,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the 
fasces — symbolical  of  the  Union — and  his  left  hold- 
ing the  Constitution. 


that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  near  whose 
statue  I was  standing,  when,  as  sure  as  I live, 
I saw  a sudden  change  come  over  the  stone  effi- 
gy. The  pillar  with  the  ball  upon  the  top  of  it, 
on  which  Washington  rests  his  left  hand,  be- 
came transformed  into  the  semblance  of  a small 
negro,  who,  hat  in  hand,  grinned  impudently, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  in  the  direction  of 
the  President.  At  the  same  moment  I saw  the 
stone  figure  of  the  great  Chief  relax  from  its 
rigidity  and  bend  slightly  to  Mr.  Johnson,  wav- 
ing gracefully  its  right  hand,  while  it  patted 
playfully  the  head  of  the  little  darkey  with  its 
left.  Then  it  uttered,  in  a deep,  sepulchral 
voice,  such  as  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten, 
the  words  which  I have  written  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sketch : “ I want  this  fellow-citizen  to  have 
a vote.”  I could  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  vis- 
ibly moved  at  this  incident;  his  lip  blanched 
slightly,  and  the  steel-gray  of  his  hair  seemed  to 
assume  a more  silvery  hue. 

There  was  much  political  discussion  in  the 
crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion.  Lovely  woman  was  out  in  all  her 
variety,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  her  upon 
the  political  feeling  of  the  day  must  have  been 
obvious  to  the  least  observant.  It  seems  about 
time  that  lovely  woman  participated  in  the  right 
of  suffrage.  She  rules  the  voter  as  it  is,  and 
she  might  just  as  well  cast  the  vote  herself. 
Near  me,  on*  one  of  the  ragged  selvages  of  the 
crowd,  there  stood  a portly  lady  from  Baxter 


tion  point  in  his  speech.  Then,  some  of  the 
Presidential  supporters  are  not  of  a very  mild 
type  of  character,  and  look  as  if  they  could  make 
pigeon’s  meat  of  a fellow  if  he  sat  himself  down 
visibly  before  them  to  take  their  portraits.  In 
fact,  as  they  “wouldn’t  see  me,”  probably,  if 
they  could,  I am  just  as  well  satisfied  that  they 
don’t. 

On  that  Wednesday,  forever  now  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Johnson,  I am  con- 
vinced that  every  inhabitant  of  New  York  over 
the  age  of  four  years  was  actuated  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  that  was  to  see  the  President.  There 
was  a very  general  burnishing  up  of  eyeballs  and 
spectacles.  At  early  dawn  I saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, of  apparently  regular  habits  and  not 
much  given  to  excitability,  poising  and  flourish- 
ing an  enormous  telescope,  such  as  might  once 
have  belonged  to  Paul  Jones  or  some  other 
buccaneer  of  old.  He  had  green  goggles  on,  and 
I can  fancy  that  glimpses  of  the  moving  panora- 
ma of  the  day,  seen  through  such  a telescope 
and  such  a medium  of  color,  must  have  had  a 
very  novel  and  characteristic  effect. 

Just  as  the  Presidential  cortege  arrived  in  the 
City  Hall  Park,  and  halted  nearly  opposite  the 
statue  of  Washington,  a very  singular  incident 
occurred,  and  one  which,  I think,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  reporters.  People  sometimes 
dream  when  they  are  awake,  I believe,  and  per- 
haps I might  have  been  dreaming.  I had  glanced 
for  a moment  from  the  face  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 


Street,  or  Mott,  balancing  a basket  upon  her 
head  as  she  held  persistently  on  to  the  iron  rail- 
ing. The  general  expression  of  her  face  was 
Fenian,  and  yet  she  was  gifted  with  that  pecul- 
iar style  of  beauty  so  much  prized  by  the  upper- 
tendom  of  our  time,  namely,  black  eyes  and  very 
red  hair.  One  of  her  eyes,  at  least,  was  very 
black  indeed,  suggesting  that  contact  with  a 
skilled  set  of  knuckles  must  have  been  the  cos- 
metic by  which  the  hue  was  obtained.  “And 
that’s  Andy,  then,  is  it?”  said  she,  in  a thick, 
treacly  voice.  “ Musha,  then,  bad  scran  to  him, 
that  wouldn’t  let  the  b’ys  have  their  fling  over 
in  Canady,  whin  it’s  meself  gev  tin  dollars  to 
help  ’em  to  h’ist  the  green  above  the  red!” 
Some  conversation  with  this  interesting  person 
developed  the  fact  that  she  places  the  African 
very  low  down  upon  the  list  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  does  not  consider  him  competent  to  en- 
joy the  right  of  suffrage. 

Some  speculators  along  Broadway  did  a little 
business  by  setting  planks  upon  the  tops  of  the 
numerous  stacks  of  bricks  by  which  that  thor- 
oughfare is  now  encumbered.  The  seats  looked 
very  rickety,  and  were  the  cause  of  many  inqui- 
ries by  irreverent  persons  ns  to  whether  they 
were  meant  to  represent  the  Copperhead  plat- 
form. The  boys,  as  usual,  were  out  in  great 
force ; and  it  is  a significant  fact,  foreshadowing, 
perhaps,  the  future  of  these  precocious  politi- 
bians,  that  there  was  hardly  a post  in  the  city 
but  was  occupied  by  them. 


SIDE-SHOWS  OF  THE  JOHNSON 
EECEPTION. 

BY  OUR  INVISIBLE  PENCILIST. 

Is  a mixed  assemblage — and  there  never, 
surely,  was  a more  mixed  one  than  the  crowd 
that  gathered  to  greet  President  Andy  John- 
son on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  on  the  29th  of 
August — I find  it  a mighty  convenient  thing  to 
be  invisible.  One  advantage  of  it  is  that  the 
police  can’t  interfere  with  me,  not  even  if  I 
“hooray!”  before  a speaker  comes  to  a sensa- 


^  1 i W MlllllllllllllllMlillF 

Tara  ia  the  Old  Gent  who  was  determined  to 
Andy  Joiinson. 


This  Young  Gentleman  is  interested  in  seeing 
the  Pekbident,  chiefly  because  he  thinks  tuat,  some 
day,  he  nay  he  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  hinbelf. 


Tuib  is  tub  Lady  who  doesn’t  think  tii 
ixtii.ligint  enough  to  Vote.’ 


Naygur 


’I  want  this  Fellow-Citizen  to  have  a Vote.’ 
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HABIT. 

Habit  at  first  Is  bnt  a silken  thread, 

Fine  as  the  light-winged  gossamers  that  sway 
In  the  warm  sunbeams  of  a summer's  day; 

A shallow  streamlet,  rippling  o'er  its  bed; 

A tiny  sapling,  ere  its  roots  are  spread; 

A yet  unhardened  thorn  upon  the  spray; 

A lion’s  whelp  that  hath  not  scented  prey;  [ 

A little  smiling  child,  obedient  led. 

Beware  I that  thread  may  bind  thee  as  a chain; 

That  streamlet  gather  to  a fatal  sea; 

That  sapling  spread  into  a gnarled  tree ; 

That  thorn,  grownliard,  may  wound  and  give  thee  pain; 
That  playful  whelp  his  murderous  fangs  reveal; 

That  child,  a giant,  crush  thee  'neath  his  heel. 


THE  KEY.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

The  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  whose  death  we  re- 
gret to  announce,  was  born  April  6,  1785,  in  Litch- 
field, Connecticut.  His  education  was  completed  in 
1804,  at  Yale  College,  and  in  1805  he  became  a tutor 
in  the  family  of  Colonel  W iltjam  Ali.ston,  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1809  ho  returned  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  He  did  not  succeed  as  a lawyer, 
and  his  mercantile  enterprises  in  Baltimore  and 
Boston  were  also  unfortunate.  In  1816  he  pub- 
lished “Airs  of  Palestine,”  one  of  his  first  poems, 
and  subsequently  studied  in  the  Harvard  Theolog- 
ical School.  In  1819  be  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  In 
1835-36  he  visited  Europe,  and  published  in  1840  an 
'edition  of  his  poems.  His  persistence  in  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  temperance  reform  caused  trouble 
with  his  congregation,  which  resulted  in  a seven 
years’  controversy,  when  he  resigned.  In  1855  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Troy,  New  York,  where  lie  remained  four  ypars,  and 
then  took  charge  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where  ke  continued  to 
reside  till  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Of  late  Mr. 
Piurpont— probably  unfitted  by  age  for  the  active 
duties  of  a clergyman,  was  obliged  to  accept  a clerk- 
ship in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  holding  that 
position  died. 

John  Piep.poxt  was  a good  man,  and  an  earnest 
reformer.  He  labored  actively  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance, anti-Slaverv,  the  melioration  of  prison  dir- 
cipline,  and  other  reforms.  But  as  a poet  he  will 
be  chiefly  remembered.  His  most  important  poems 
were  the  inspiration  of  special  occasions ; one  of  the 
longest  was  read  in  honor  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion at  Litchfield,  and  even  “Airs  of  Palestine,” 
the  *ork  which  first  gave  him  reputation,  was 
written  for  recitation  at  a charity  concert.  The 
idea  of  this  poem  is  the  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
music  in  conjunction  with  local  scenery  and  nation- 
al character,  mainly  referring  to  the  sacred  history. 
H is  temperance  songs,  religious  and  patriotic  poems, 
are  numerous,  and  probably  the  majority  have  never 
been  collected.  During  the  war  he  wrote  several 
noble  songs,  inspired  with  passion  and  energy,  and 
remarkable  for  one  almost  an  octogenarian.  Mr. 
Pierpont,  who  was  always  strong  and  healthy,  re- 
tained much  of  his  pow#  almost  up  to  his  death. 
As  an  American  poet  he  can  not  be  ranked  with  the 
best;  the  highest  imagination  was  denied  him,  but 
some  of  his  religious  poetry  has  rarely  been  excelled 
for  strength  and  simplicity. 


THE  LATE  DEAN  RICHMOND. 

The  Democratic  organization  of  this  State  lost 
its  leader  by  the  death  of  Dean  Richmond  on  the 
27th  ultimo;  and  it  will  with  great  difficulty  find 
another  man  to  take  his  place. 

Dean  Richmond,  whose  portrait  is  given  on  page 
689,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  March  31. 
1804.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  or- 
phan ; and  the  first  steps  taken  by  him  in  a career 
which  has  secured  for  him  great  wealth  and  un- 
usual influence  were  assisted  by  no  friendly  sup- 
port. The  only  legacy  he  received  from  his  parents 
was  one  of  pecuniary  obligation,  and  we  find  him 
at  first  a clerk,  setting  apart  his  savings  to  cancel 
his  father’s  debts.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  engaged  in  the  salt-boiling  business, 
and  in  a few  years  became  very  successful.  His 
next  step  was  to  engage  in  the  commission  and  for- 
warding business,  by  which  ho  gained  a fortune 
which  he  invested  in  the  purchase  of  railroad  se- 
curities, becoming  largely  interested  in  several  im- 
portant roads.  Western  New  York  was  in  1836  a 
grand  field  for  such  energy  and  foresight  as  his,  and 
about  this  time  he  was  made  a Director  of  the  Buf- 
falo and  State  Line  Railroad.  Upon  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  Central  Road,  in  1853,  Mr.  Richmond 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  and  in 
1864  succeeded  Mr.  Erastub  Corning  as  President. 
His  connection  with  other  railroads,  though  not 
official,  was  influential.  For  many  years  he  had 
lived  in  Batavia  and  acquired  great  wealth.  These 
are  the  main  facts  of  his  business  life ; but  it  was  as 
a politician  that  he  became  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
State. 

In  his  youth  Dean  Richmond  was  a Free-Soil 
Democrat  In  1844  he  opposed  the  annexation  of 
'1  exas,  and  in  1854  he  denounced  the  Nebraska  bill. 
He  was  always  a Democrat,  but  always  inclined  to 
the  most  liberal  phase  of  Democratic  principles. 
Whatever  compromises  he  made  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  the  several  factions  of  the  party, 
and  thus  insuring  its  success  at  the  polls.  He  was 
the  organizing  will  of  the  party.  From  1850  until 
his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Since  the  Charleston  Convention 
he  has  never  seen  his  party  crowned  with  success. 
At  that  Convention  he  tried  hard,  but  failed,  to 
nnite  the  two  sections  of  the  party.  At  the  Chica- 
go Convention  of  1864  Mr.  Richmond  was  very 
active,  and  ardently  promoted  the  nomination  of 
M‘Cdellan.  His  political  course  of  late  is  well 
known.  He  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  men  who 
shaped  the  action  of  the  Saratoga  Convention,  and 
at  Philadelphia  was  consulted  equally  by  the  se- 
eeders  from  the  Republican. part v,  the  Southern 
delegates,  and  tho  D&btjiklZ’i:  U by 


Dean  Richmond  loved  politics.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  subtle  ways  of  partisan  diplomacy.  He 
had  no  ambition  for  office;  he  preferred  control 
over  the  organization  of  his  party  to  leadership  in 
the  political  arena.  He  was  a shrewd  political  man- 
ager, and  if  the  Democratic  party  had  listened  to 
his  advice  in  1860  it  would  not  have  succumbed  to 
the  perils  which  threatened  it. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A new  era  has  dawned.  The  days  have  passed  when  it 
waB  sufficient  for  the  young  girl  to  spend  a few  months  at 
a fashionable  boarding-school  to  gain  a smattering  of 
French  and  a flourish  of  music  as  a "•finishing"  before 
putting  her  into  the  marriage  market.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  women  hare  minds  capable  of  close  applica- 
tion and  high  training.  Moreover,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  they  hare  physical  systems  which  may  be  healthily 
dereloped  by  proper  culture.  And  the  days  hare  passed 
— nerer  more  to  return,  we  deroutly  hope — when  a staid 
walk  of  half  an  hour  daily  was  regarded  as  ample  outdoor 
exercise  for  the  school-girl. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  Vassar  Female  College, 
recently  opened  at  Poughkeepsie,  not  only  affords  excel- 
lent facilities  for  a thorough,  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion, including  the  rarious  accomplishments  of  music, 
painting,  etc.,  but  also  that  there  is  in  connection  with  the 
College  a riding-school  and  stable-room  for  twenty-four 
horses ; thus  giring  to  the  young  ladies  unusual  opportu- 
nity for  equestrian  practice.  There  is  also  a gymnasium, 
conducted  on  the  system  of  Dio  Lewis ; and  it  is  projected 
to  hare  a swimming-school  at  one  end  of  a lake  in  the  vi- 
cinity.  All  over  the  country  gymnastics  are  being  intro- 
duced into  young  ladies’  schools,  and  rarious  means  are 
adopted  to  encourage  more  rigorous  outdoor  exercise. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  why  American  girls  should 
not  follow  the  example  of  their  “Transatlantic  cousins," 
and  participate,  witli  a moderate  degree  of  freedom,  in  the 
sports  and  recreations  of  their  brothers.  Nor  is  there  any 
tiling  “masculine”  in  a woman  being  physically  as  well 
as  mentally  educated,  and  knowing  how  to  ride,  and  row, 
and  swim,  and  play  croquot  with  skill  and  activity. 

Just  now  croquet  Is  greatly  commended  as  a health-giv- 
ing game.  Its  principal  good  point  seems  to  be  that  it 
keeps  the  players  in  the  open  air.  The  active  exercise  it 
affords  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  involves  a good 
deal  of  stooping  which  can  not  be  advantageous.  Very 
few  women  know  how  to  swim  ; and,  considering  how  easily 
the  art  is  acquired,  and  how  useful  It  may  be  in  practice, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  taught.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  means  of  teaching  it  are  not  always 
easy  of  access ; but  these  could  be  often  provided  if  It  were 
desired,  and  swimming  would  be  a valuable  addition  to 
any  system  of  physical  education.  Rowing  is  an  excellent 
recreation,  though  as  yet  but  little  practiced  among  ladies. 
But  surely  there  is  no  recreation  more  delightful.  How 
beautiful  is  the  picture  Scott  gives  of  Ellen  Douglas  as 
she, 

“ Alarm’d,  with  hasty  oar, 

Push’d  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore 
or,  when  springing  up  at  the  sound  of  her  father’s  bugle, 

“ Be  ours,’  she  cried,  ‘the  skiff  to  guide. 

And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side.’ 

Then,  like  a sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 

She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 

And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann’d, 

For  her  dear  form,  his  mother’s  band. 

The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 

And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay.” 

Archery  has  been  introduced  somewhat  into  our  gymna- 
siums ; but,  to  be  fully  advantageous,  should  he  practiced 
out  of  doors;  and  as  it  requires  considerable  space  of 
ground,  and  rather  expensive  appliances,  these  are  not  al- 
ways at  command.  Yet  the  exercise  is  good,  and  requires 
great  skill  and  exactness.  Horseback  riding,  of  course, 
stands  pre-eminent  among  the  physical  recreations  pleas- 
ant and  suitable  for  ladies ; but  comparatively  few  have 
the  necessai-y  facilities.  And  simple  walking  is  usually 
practiced  as  a kind  of  melancholy  duty.  A walk,  without 
a definite  and  interesting  object  In  view,  is  seldom  bene- 
ficial. Young  ladies  should  be  especially  encouraged  to 
abandon  their  spiritless  walks,  and  take  up  enthusiastically 
some  cheerful  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Academy  of  Music  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing ; and  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
about  the  first  of  February  next.  The  plan  followed  in 
the  new  building  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  old 
house,  but  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acoustic 
qualities,  and  the  seats  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a 
full  view  of  the  stage  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  am- 
phitheatre will  be  partly  removed,  and  the  entire  house 
will  be  made  much  more  solid  than  the  old  one. 

Is  there  no  law,  “ human  or  divine,”  that  can  put  an  end 
to  the  perpetual  and  disgraceful  difficulties  arising  in  con- 
nection with  oar  city  railroad  cars  ? Must  the  public  be 
served  in  such  an  unjust,  uncomfortable,  and  unsafe  way? 
Why  must  an  entire  community  be  thus  constantly  an- 
noyed ? There  is  a great  mistake  somewhere , that  affairs 
are  allowed  to  go  on  for  a single  day  as  they  have  been  for 
weeks.  Would  such  management  be  suffered  for  an  hour 
in  Paris?  It  makes  us  almost  ready  to  pray,  as  did  the 
Children  of  Israel,  “ Give  us  a King  1" 

A new  kind  of  pavement,  called  the  “ Nicholson,"  is  to 
be  laid  in  Nassau  Street,  between  Pine  and  Wall,  as  an  ex- 
periment. This  pavement  has  been  used  in  some  of  the 
large  Western  cities  with  great  success.  The  chief  pecul- 
iarities of  this  pavement,  it  is  claimed,  are,  that  it  fur- 
nishes a road  like  one  of  gravel ; that  the  passage  of  vehi- 
cles over  it  makes  very  little  noise,  and  that  it  is  not  easily 
destroyed  or  injured. 

A little  boy  living  in  Orleans,  New  York,  recently  threw 
up,  while  coughing,  the  porcelain  leg  of  a doll,  an  Inch  in 
length,  which  had  been  in  the  lungs  of  the  child  for  seven 
years.  He  had  been  ailing  all  the  time,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  a victim  of  consumption.  All  along  the  lad  said  he 
felt  something  in  his  lungs  that  ought  to  come  up.  Now 
that  it  has  he  feels  quite  comfortable,  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  will  get  well.  Parents  would  do  well  to  provide 
moderately  digestible  food  for  their  children  l 

At  one  hotel  in  Newport— we  omit  the  name,  and  as  we 
do  not  wish  any  landlord  to  sue  us  for  spreading  such  a 
damaging  report,  we  will  prefix  to  our  item  the  convenient 
“ they  say" — they  say  the  regular  charges  are  ten  dollars 
a day.  We  wonder  in  what  the  extras  consist  When 
Joseph  Bonaparte  first  visited  America,  he  stopped  on  one 
occasion  at  a hotel  where  he  was  well  entertained.  But 
when  the  landlord  made  out  his  bill,  he  put  in  every  item 
he  could  think  of;  yet  he  did  not  think  that  the  total  was 
large  enough  for  an  ex-monarch  to  pay.  So  be  reviewed 
the  hill,  and  added  a few  more  items.  Yet  still  it  did  not 
seem  enough.  Then  he  added  one  more — “To  kicking  up 
an  infernal  fuss  generally,  fifty  dollars.”  It  must  be  that 
landlords  nowadays  add  similar  items  (under  cover,  of 
course)  to  make  the  grand  total  of  their  bills. 

An  “old  salt,”  who  has  finished  his  voyages,  and  is 
“ resting  upon  his  oars”  at  one  of  our  most  fashionable 


watering-places,  recently  Invaded  the  ball-room  and  got  a 
peep  at  the  belle  of  the  evening.  He  afterward  gave  the 
following  characteristic  description  of  her : 

“ She  was  crowding  all  sail  across  the  room ; couldn’t 
see  whether  she  was  a good-looking  craft  or  not,  she  was 
so  covered  up  by  her  canvas  and  tilings.  She  had  a spot 
on  her  port-side  and  another  on  her  starboard-side,  and 
looked  as  if  she  had  run  her  head  into  a flour-barrel,  and 
carried  away  as  much  as  would  make  biscuit  for  all  hands. 
She  had  a chain-cable  which  went  over  her  main  truck, 
was  shackled  to  her  ear-rings,  came  down  over  her  out- 
riggers and  laid  in  amid-ehips." 

Every  few  weeks  the  newspapers  report  some  singular 
and  fearful  injury  inflicted  by  rats  upon  sleeping  children. 
A case  recently  occurred  in  Albany.  A lady  who  had  two 
infants,  twins,  a few  months  old,  put  one  into  the  crib  at 
nigiit,  and- the  other,  not  being  very  well,  she  took  into 
her  own  bed.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  she  was 
awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  child  in  the  crib,  and  to 
pacify  it  she  took  it  into  her  bed,  at  the  same  time  chang- 
ing the  other  to  the  crib.  About  half  an  hour  after  she 
was  again  awakened  by  the  child  in  the  crib,  and  on  going 
to  it  felt  that  its  night-clothes,  about  one  of  the  sleeves, 
were  wet  Procuring  a light  she  discovered  that  the  sleeve 
was  saturated  with  blood,  and  on  further  investigation 
found  that  its  little  arm  had  been  lacerated  and  gnawed 
in  a shocking  manner  by  rats.  Turning  to  the  other  child, 
whose  cries,  while  he  was  lying  in  the  crib,  had  first  awak- 
ened her,  she  saw  that  it,  too,  had  suffered  about  the  tem- 
ple in  a similar  manner.  Mothers  can  not  look  too  care- 
fully after  their  little  ones  if  rats  infest  the  house. 

A singular  story  is  reported  in  a Southern  paper  re- 
specting a dwelling-house  in  Pike  County,  Missouri.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Bensation  story,  fires,  of  unknown  and 
mysterious  origin,  occur  daily,  and  sometimes  hourly,  in 
this  dwelling.  Numerous  individuals,  eager  to  investi- 
gate the  cause,  have  kept  careful  watch  in  the  building, 
but  with  no  success.  Sometimes  the  mosquito  bars  are 
discovered  on  fire,  but  the  flame  is  no  sooner  quenched 
than  fire  breaks  out  in  the  chamber  among  the  wearing 
apparel.  Extinguish  the  fire  in  the  chamber,  and  an 
alarm  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  house  where  least 
expected.  Flames  burst  out  in  the  bedding,  curtains, 
dresses,  etc.,  during  the  day,  but  at  night  there  are  no 
disturbances.  On  one  occasion  the  investigating  com- 
mittee marked  a match,  placed  it  into  the  box  securely 
covered,  placed  the  box  on  the  table  and  guarded  it  close- 
ly for  a few  moments,  till  the  next  alarm  was  raised,  when 
they  found,  to  their  utter  amazement,  a portion  of  the 
identical  match  which  they  had  marked  lying  near  a burn- 
ing garment  in  another  part  of  the  house.  This  is  the 
report,  which  we  give  for  what  it  is  worth. 

“The  Queen,"  under  the  heading,  “Influence  of  Mus- 
lin and  Flounce  on  Mortality,”  has  the  following  item : 

“The  influence  of  costume  on  mortality  is  shown  in  a 
very  instructive  manner  by  one  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
reports.  Thus,  from  1 to  5 years  there  is  an  equality  of 
deaths  by  scalds  and  burns  among  boys  and  girls;  but 
from  5 to  10  double  the  number  of  girls  to  that  of  boys  die 
from  these  causes,  while  from  10  to  20  there  die  lo2  wo- 
men, and  only  27  men — and  from  20  and  upward,  71  wo- 
men and  22  men;  showing  the  Influence  of  muslin  and 
flounce  in  producing  death  notwithstanding  the  greater 
caution  of  the  female  sex.” 

We  should  think  that  “ Influence  of  Occupation  on  Mor- 
tality,” would  be  an  equally  appropriate  heading  to  tho 
above  paragraph.  Girls  and  women,  in  their  domestic 
avocations,  are  exposed  to  accidents  from  fire  so  much 
more  than  the  other  sex  are,  that  no  correct  comparison 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  can  be 
made  simply  on  the  ground  of  dress. 

Mr.  Sala,  writing  from  Vienna,  gives  an  incident  which 
can  not  but  shock  the  feeliugs  of  Americans.  He  says: 

“Alongside  of  that  prodigious  new  Opera  House  they 
are  building  in  the  Kiirnthnerstrasse,  a new  sewer  is  being 
excavated.  PeepiDg  into  a huge  trench  lately  I counted 
a hundred  and  fifty  women  at  work  there — dreadful  creat- 
ures who  had  lost  all  the  softness  and  suppleness  of  their 
sex,  were  coarse  of  feature  and  muscular  of  arm,  and  plied 
the  pick  and  shovel  and  fluqg  the  dirt  about  with  a will, 
and  shouted  to  each  other  in  harsh  tone  and  with  jmcouth 
gesture.  Clad  in  unwomanly  gear,  slouched  hats  tied  on 
to  their  heads,  their  arms  and  necks  bare,  their  skirts  lit- 
tle better  than  aprons,  their  legs  cased  in  huge  bucket- 
boots,  their  featnres  worn,  fun-owed,  and  begrimed — these 
poor  creatures  filled  me  with  a sickening  horror.” 

A philanthropic  gentleman  recent#  attempted  to  remove 
a large  bug  from  the  bonnet  of  a lady  who  Bat  near  him 
at  a public  concert.  The  result  was  he  unrooted  the  whole 
of  her  back  hair.  Deeply  chagrined  he  hastily  apologized, 
but  soon  learned  that  the  bug  was  of  the  ivory  species,  and 
was  employed  to  hold  the  head  and  hair  together. 


“ Important  auxiliary  to  a lady’s  toilet.” — Bur- 
nett’s Toilet  Sets,  for  sale  by  all  druggists.—  Wash- 
ington Chronicle. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolora- 
tions on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles,  should 
use  Peruv’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  infallible. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Pkrbt,  Dermatologist,  No. 
49  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  Improved  LIME  LIGHT,  illuminating  brill- 
iantly 200  square  feet  of  Canvas,  and  magnifying  the  views 
to  ttiat  size,  at  an  expense  of  lesB  than  $1  for  an  evening’s 
exhibition;  easily  managed,  and  pays  well.  Illustrated 
Priced  Catalogue  of  Apparatus,  and  list  of  over  2000  art- 
istically colored  Photographs  on  Glass,  of  the  AVar,  Foreign 
Lands,  Moral  Subjects,  Paintings  by  the  Old  Masters, 
choice  Statuary,  Ac.,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application.  T.  H. 
McALLI  8TER,  Optician  (of  the  late  firm  of  aicAllister  & 
Bro.,  Philadelphia),  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published; 

EATTL2J  PSS0ES 

AND  j 

Aspects  of  tho  War. 

BY  HERMAN  MELVILLE, 

Author  of  “ Omoo,”  “ Typee,”  &c. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

These  poems  are  a succession  of  lyrics,  many  of  them 
vivid  battle-pictures,  which  were  dashed  off  from  time  to 
time  during  the  war.  They  all  display  marked  poetic 
ability.  They  make  all  the  more  pleasant  a contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  war,  because  they  are  not  marked 
by  those  extravagances  in  which  nearly  all  our  bellicose 
poets  have  so  freely  indulged.—  New  York  Times. 


THE  HIDDEN  SIN. 

A NOVEL. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $1  60;  Paper,  $1  00. 

“ The  Hidden  Sin”  has  a touch  of  originality,  and  shows 
an  ingenuity  of  invention  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  sensation  novels.  The  author  also  shows 
a facility  for  drawing  character,  making  his  personages 
like  human  beings,  and  not  mere  stage  actors  in  theatri- 
cal properties. — Athenaeum.  

CP*  Sent  by  Matt,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  ths 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


$10.  G old  and  Silver  Watches.  $10. 

AVe  are  retailing  watches  at  wholesale  rates.  Every  one 
can  obtain  a valuable  and  correct  timekeeper,  patent  lever 
movement  and  coin  silver  hnnting-cases,  by  sending  us 
$16  00.  Send  stamp  for  list.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York. 


Of  all  Collections  of  Piano  Music, 

The  “ HOME  CIRCLE”  is  the  beet  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  includes  every  variety,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
difficult,  and  has  something  suited  to  the  taste  and  ability 
of  every  player.  Two  Vols.  Price  of  each,  in  boards, 
$2  60;  Cloth,  $3;  Cloth,  gilt,  $4.  OUVER  D1TSON  & 
CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

DEMOREST’S 

Kradlc,  Krib,  or  Bedd  Klose 

KLASPS. 

Children  cry  for  them,  or,  rather,  will  often  suffer  and 
die  for  the  want  of  them.  Indispensable  in  every  well- 
regulated  family.  Sold  at  473  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  ail 
the  principal  House-Furnishing  Stores,  or  mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  26  cents  each.  Either  two  or  four 
are  required  for  a set. 


SECURITY,  REALTY,  and  CONVENIENCE.  Pick 
pockets  Defied!  DEMOKEST’S  INFALLIBLR 
WATCH  GUARD.  Directions:  Draw  the  clasp  on  the 
edge  of  the  pocket,  and  then  the  harderyou  pull  the  tight- 
er it  fastens.  For  a lady’s  use,  fasten  on  the  belt  or  a 
crease  in  the  dress.  Price,  55  and  50  cents  each.  Mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  New  Patent  READY  DRESS 
LOOPERS — the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
method  for  raising  the  dress  in  graceful  festoons.  Price 
60  cents  per  set.  Sold  every  where,  or  mailed  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  473  Broadway,  New  York.  " 


THE  GRAND  SECRET. 

irThe  grand  secret  in  medication  is  to  help  Nature. 
Sustain  and  Regulate— these  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  only  theory  of  cure  that  has  common-sense  for  its 
basis.  If  the  nervous  system  is  shattered,  the  muscles 
weak,  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  in  a state  of  partial 
collapse,  what  is  best  to  do?  Reason  teaches  as  the  an- 
swer: k 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  MAN. 

Brace  him  up  as  you  would  brace  a tottering  edifice. 
The  pabulum  he  needs  is  a Tonic  Alterative.  Bring 
him  up  out  of  the  depths  of  Debility  and  Despondency 
f » WITH  HOSTETTER-S  BITTERS. 

They  can  not  injure.  A child  may  take  them  in  doses 
suited  to  its  years,  without  the  possibility  of  harm. 
The  enfeebled  vital  powers  are  as  sure  to  respond  en- 
ergetically to  their  action  as  the  wilted  grass  is  to  erect 
its  blades  under  the  vivifying  and  refreshing  rain.  In 
all  cases  of  debility  the  Bitters  are  absolutely  required. 
There  is  no  substitute  or  succedaneum  that  will  fill 
their  place.  Resort  to  this  most  wonderful  of  Modern 
Tonics, 

AND  ALL  WILL  BE  WELL. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  Dyspepsia,  Intermittent  Fevers, 
Bilious  Disorders,  and  Affections  of  the  Nerves,  no  oth- 
er medicine  will  produce  one  tithe  of  the  good  effect  that 
invariably  follows  the  use  of  this  excellent  Invigorator 
and  Corrective.  Sold  every  where.— A w York  Tribune, 
October  27,  1S65. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  Xew  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  ' 

v PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110;  bcst,$l  25 13  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,$1  10;  best, $1  25  $ lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $113  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  13  lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1 13  lb. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  25  13  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best  $1  20 13  lb. 

Alt  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  6643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  ifoar:  m 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


September  15,  1866.] 
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CDK  SHWI2JG  $r, 
MACHINE. 


f OEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
htno  attachment,  is  noseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
DouitLE  or  single l'ussAD of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidiiy,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  oathkb,  hem,  kukfle,  shibb.  took,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  1 1 has  re- 
received the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing." — New 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions,ou  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  auaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 
FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACIIINF.  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED Agents  are  now  wanted 

to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  in  the  l nited  states  for 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.D., 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  5300  per  month,  and  say  “ they  never 
knew  a book  to  sell  so  well.”  For  further  information  ap- 
ply immediately  to  the  publisher, 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Pbess  Company, 
26  Ann  Street,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMs7 


SELPHO’S  PATENT. 

Are  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  Surgeons  and  up- 
ward of  ten  thousand  patients  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  only  reliable  substitutes  for  lost  limbs  over  invented, 
comprising  all  that  is  desirable  in  Artificial  Limbs,  viz. : 


<bl  ROO  PER  YEAR  by  SHAW  & CLARK. 

Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  I1L  - 


$150 


A MONTH  l New  Business  fob  Agents. 

II.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


[From  the  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography.] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  In  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  balk  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of -the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  in 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  \\  ith- 
in  two  days  the  irriiation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedy  cure  was  eff  cted.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold?  and  had  raised  mucu.  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more  She 
took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled. — Boston  Journal 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of'hlood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy it  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deal- 
ers iu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,Pbopbietok,' 

Boston,  Mass. 

BURNHAMS  & VAN  RCIIAAK,  Chicago,  III., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  the  West. 


W 
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MAGIC  RUFFLE  C0MFAN7, 

To  be  found  on  each  box  and  each  piece  of  GENUINE 
MAGIC  RUFFLE.  All  other  goods,  of  whatever  name, 
not  having  this  mark,  are  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringements on  the  patents  of  the  Magic  Ruffle  Company. 
The  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES  are  full  six  yards  in 
each  piece,  are  well  made  of  the  best  material,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  consumers.  Office  of  the  Company 
No.  95  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  KINGS,  &a,  &o  , 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you  are 
to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will  inform 
you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particulars,  also 
terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every  town  and 
county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  2o8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


<£150,000,000  STERLING, 

In  Money  and  Estates,  remain  unclaimed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  ns  far  back  as  1600.  Fee 
to  search  for  any  name,  $2  00  in  U.  S.  Funds.  All  let- 
ters must  be  prepaid.  GUN  & CO.,  Unclaimed  Money  and 
Estate8Registry,6PrinceofWalesRoad,London, " * 


BOYS'  single  Guns,  $2  25 ; mens  do.,  $3  20 ; double 
Guns,  $7,  $8  50,  and  $10;  Patent  Breech  do.,  $10  50 
and  $12;  real  Twist  do.,  $!1  50,  $13,  and  $14  50;  Bar 
Lock  Twist  do.,  $15  50,  $16  50,  up  to  $200.  Rifles,  Pis- 
tols, Percussion  Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Gunsmith’s  materials, 
including  every  article  in  the  line , carefully  selected  at  low- 
est wholesale  rates.  Send  for  a circular  or  a sample  lot. 

CHARLES  FOLSOM,  38  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 


MERWIN  8l  BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY,  * 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  CELEBRATED  BALLARD 
BREECH-I.OADING  RIFLES,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  STYLES. 

These  Ri- 
fles carry  a 
, ball  vary- 

. ing  from  one  half  ounce  each 
120  to  the  pound.  Mate- 
J rial  and  workmanship  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Cartridge 
Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols  require  but 
four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  obtained.  Are  sure  fire,  and  carry  a much 
larger  ball  than  any  other  revolver  of  the  same  weight  and 
size.  Also  Agents  for  the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s 
model  Revolvers,  and  the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition 
Co.’s  Copper  Cartridge  of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated Circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Music,  and  Painting. 
Lewis's  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Pklncipal. 

Claverack , Columbia  Co.,  2V.  Y. 


NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY;  Or,  SIGNS  OF  CHARAC- 
TER— as  manifested  through  Temperament  and  Ex- 
ternal Forms,  and  especially  in  the  Human  lace  Divine. 
With  more  than  1000  Illustrations.  By  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Editor  J ’ituENOi.OGio.il.  Journal  In  one  large  volume. 
Embossed  Mu6in%$5;  Heavy  Calf,  $8 ; Turkey  Morocco, 
full  gilt,  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Address  FOWLER  f- 
WELLS,  No.  383  Broadway,  New  York. 


- - - - great  value  to  families;  all  pay  g eat  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  ger  60 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


How ’tlS  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism.  &c.  lQ0srM* 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co. , Hinsdale,  N . II. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis , for  every  Club  of  Fivr  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  IIarpeb’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept,  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  sp»ee.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

harper’ITweekly. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  .....  1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  C Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tnx  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 


Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers — One  Dollar  and  Fif'y  Cev's 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


PIKE  S NEW  YORK  OPERA-HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

Capital $1,500,000. 


This  Association  has  beeD  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  American  cit- 
izens in  his  laudable  ambition  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  ART.  and  the  development  of  a correct  and  classic  taste. 
Some  years  since,  SAMUEL  N.  PIKE,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting 
A.  3VLA.G-NIIPICENT  LYEIC  TEMPLE 
In  that  city,  which,  in  design,  ornamentation,  and  grand  proportion,  should  excel  any  similar  edifice  in  the  country, 
and  thereby  foster  and  advance  a taste  in  the  West  for  the  most  humanizing  of  arts. 

How,  unaided  and  alone,  he  carried  out  to  a successful  issue  this  stupendous  scheme,  is  now  a matter  of  hi9tory. 
While  the  lyric  temples  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East  were  each  represented  by  five  or  six  hundred  stockholders,  Mr. 
Pike  constituted  the  one-man  power  in  giving  the  city  of  his  adoption  a temple  devoted  to  High  Art,  superior  to  any 
upon  the  continent;  and  the  impressari  of  Italian  Opera  had  not,  in  his  Opera-House,  to  experience  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  most  eligible  Beats  were  nightly  occupied  by  “ dead-heads.” 

Extending  his  business  connection  with  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Puce  grasped  and  prepared  to 
carry  out  another  gigantic  plan,  in  the  construction  of  an  Opera-House  which,  in  architectural  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  design,  will  eclipse  every  similar  edifice  upon  the  American  continent.  With  this  view  he  purchased  the  property 
on  the  CORNER  OF  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET  AND  THE  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  one  of  the  best  and  most  avail- 
able sites  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1866,  the  magnificent  edifice  in  Cincinnati  fell  a prey  to  the  devouring  fire-fiend,  while  the 
indomitable  proprietor  looked  on  and  calmly  smoked  his  cigar  as  n million  of  dollars’  worth  of  property,  upon  which 
there  was*but  a trifle  of  insurance,  was  wrested  from  his  grasp.  Undismayed  by  this  terrible  financial  disaster,  Mr. 
Pike,  with  the  celerity  which  lias  ever  marked  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea,  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a Merchants’ 
Exchange  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Opera-House,  reserving  for  New  York  the  benefit  of  his  great  musical  enterprise.  In 
a spirit  of  admiration  of  his  unconquerable  energy,  a Company  has  been  started  under  the  title  of 

Pike’s  New  York  Opera-House  Association  for  the  Encpuragement  of  Art. 

With  this  view,  the  Association  proposes  (among  other  objects)  to  give  a series  of 

GRAND  OPERATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS  IN  MOST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES, 

For  which  they  will  issue  tickets  at  the  uniform  price  of  Three  Dollars  each,  which  will  admit  the  holder  to  any  one 
of  the  series  of  Entertainments,  and  also  entitle  him  to  a participation  in  the  final  Award  of  Premiums,  as  hereaftei 
specified.  These  Grand  Operatic  Seances  will  be  given  under  the  sole  management  of  the  celebrated  Italian  lmpressario, 

MAX  STRAKOSCH, 

whose  great  reputation  as  a Musical  Virtuoso  and  Operatic  Director  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high-toned  order 
of  the  Entertainments.  The  highest  lyric  talent  of  Europe  and  America  has  been  secured, .consisting  of  the  following 
distinguished  Artists:  Mademoiselle  PAULINE  PLODOWSKI,  late  principal  iJonna  Soprano  of  the  celebrated  La 
Scala,  Milan,  and  of  the  principal  European  opera  houses— her  first  appearance  in  America.  Mademoiselle  FRIDA  DE 
GEIsELlS,  the  brilliant  Italian  Cantatricc,  late  Prima  Donna  Contralto  of  Grover’s  Opera  Troupe.  Herr  KARL 
FORMES,  the  world-renowned  Basso  Profundo,  and  magnificent  lyric  dramatic  artist.  GUISEPPELIMBERTI,  prin- 
cipal Tenors  from  the  grand  operas  of  Milan,  Rome,  Vienna,  Naples,  Turin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  J.  M.  WEHLI,  the 
famous  Pianist,  and  successor  of  Thalberg  CARLO  PATTI,  the  eminent  and  incomparable  Violinist.  Mons. 
BEHRErN  ES,  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  Maestro,  will  preside  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  inauguration  of  this  Grand  Series  of  Operatic  Entertainments  will  take  place  in  New  York,  at  the 

Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday,  October  1,  1866, 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  October  2. 

Baltimore,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  3,  4. 

I lliLADELrutA,  Friday  and  Saturday,  October,  5,  0. 
P.TTBitURo,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  9, 10. 

Wheeling,  Thursday,  October  11. 

Zanesville,  Friday,  October  12. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Saturday,  October  13.  * 

Cincinnati,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 15,  16, 17. 

Dayton,  Thursday,  October  18. 

Indianapolis,  Friday,  October  19. 

Louisville,  Saturday,  October  20. 

St.  Louis,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  October 


Detroit,  Monday,  October  21 


Toledo,  Tuesday,  October  30. 

Cleveland,  Wednesday,  October  31. 

Buffalo,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  1,  2. 
Rochester.  Saturday,  November  3. 

Syracuse,  Monday,  November  5. 

Utica,  Tuesday,  November  6. 

Troy,  Wednesday,  November  7. 

Albany,  Thursday,  November  8. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Friday,  November  9. 

Worcester,  Saturday,  November  10. 

Manchester,  Monday,  November  12. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Tuesday,  November  13. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Wednesday,  November  14. 
Boston,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November 
15,16,17. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Monday,  November  19. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  November  20. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Wednesday,  November  21. 

Which  will  conclude  the  Grand  Tour;  after  which  the  Troupe  will  return  to  NEW  YORK,  and  give  their 

Grand  Final  Performances  on  the  Evenings  of  December  28th,  29th,  and  31st. 

And  at  the  closing  Entertainment  the  Association,  by  a Committee  representing  the  interests  of  the  ticket-holders, 
will  distribute  to  the  subscribers  throughout  the  eutire  country  the  Awards — the  large  number  of  which  ore  unprece- 
dented in  the  annuls  of  such  distributions,  embracing  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  ONE  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO 
TICKETS,  which  will  include  the  following  gigantic  scheme: 

200,000  Tickets  of  Admission  to  Pike’s  New  York  Opera-House, 

Which  will  be  received  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  its  completion. 

$350,000  IN  CASH! 

And  n further  distribution  of  $550,009  in  MAGNIFICENT  PAINTINGS  AND  CHOICE  ENGRAVINGS,  which,  a9 
Will  be  seen  by  the  Schedule,  are  the  works  of  the  moBt  eminent  EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

The  number  of  tickets  has  been  limited  to  500, 00C,  un  i every  ticket-holder  will  receive  some  article  as  a Premium, 
varying  in  value  from  $3  to  $51,000.  In  this  connection,  the  Managers  have  arrang  'd  to  present  to  each  purchaser 
of  a ticket  a FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  which  can  not  be  obtained  at  retail  at  less  than  $5 — the  following  plates 
and  copyrights  having  been  secured  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  Association: 

WASHINGTON’S  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  WIFE,  from  the  original  painting  by  Ehningcr.  Engraved 
by  G.  R.  Hall.  Hze,  24  by  32. 

SIGNING  OF  TH  E COMPACT  IN  TITE  CABIN  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER,  from  the  original  painting  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Major-General  Phil.  Kearney.  Engraved  by  G.  E.  Pcrine.  Size,  24  by  36. 

WASHINGTON'S  LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  MOTHER,  a beautiful  engraving  by  Du 
painting. 

^SAVED,  a magnificent  steel  engraving,  by  Samuel  Ilolyer,  from  the  original  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.  A. 


iy  Duthie,  from  the  original 


F For  five  shares  or  certificates  the  purchaser  will,  at  his  option,  in  lieu  of  the  previously-named  engravings,  receive 
a splendid  Cliromo  Lithograph:  A BEVY  OF  QUAIL,  from  the  original,  by  Hill. 

For  ten  shares  or  certificates  a beautiful  Chromo  Engraving  of  LAKE  MAGGIORE,  from  the  celebrated  original 
pninting  by  Rowbotham. 

For  fifteen  shares  or  certificates  the  purchaser  can  seleot  from  the  following  superb  Chromo  Engravings : FORGE 
IN  WINTER,  from  the  original  painting  of  Zimmerman:  MI  FIRST  SERMON,  steel  engraving,  from  the  original, 
by  llilais;  QUAIL  AND  THEIR  YOUNG,  from  the  original  of  the  celebrated  Tait;  WOODCOCK  AND  T11EIR 
YOUNG,  also  from  the  great  original  picture  by  Tait. 

For  thirty  shares  or  certificates  either  of  the  following  Chromo  F.ngravings  will  be  given  or  forwarded,  each  being 
valued  at  the  price  of  the  shares:  THE  WATZMAN,  from  the  renowned  original  painting  of  C.  Milner;  THE 
DACllSTEIN,  from  the  great  original  of  the  se*"“ 


152  Premiums,  of  $100  each. . . 
20S  Premiums,  of  $25  each. . . . 

400  Premiums,  of  $50  each 

3000  Premiums,  of  $10  each. . . 

8000  Premiums,  of  $5  each 

"°,200  Premiums,  of  $3  each. . 


. $15,200 
. 6.200 
. 20,1,00 
. 30,000 

. 40,000 
. 114,600 


Digitized:  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


i author. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principal  awards : 

One  Grand  Premium  in  Cash $50,000 

One  Grand  Premium  in  Cash 20,000 

One  Grand  Premium  in  Cash 10,000 

Three  Grand  Premiums  in  Cash,  of  $5000  each  . . 15,000 
Ten  Grand  Premiums  in  Cash,  of  $1000  each. . . . Ip, 000 

Forty  Grand  Premiums  in  Cash,  of  $500  each 20,000  , __  

Making  a Grand  Total  in  Cash  Premiums  of  $350^000. 

The  following  list  of  MAGNIFICENT  OIL  PAINTINGS  are  classed  at  the  head  of  the 

GRAND  ART  DISTRIBUTION: 


GREEK  IDYL.  An  exquisite  work  of  art,  by  Brun,  5 feet  4 inches  by  5 feet  8 inches.  Valued  at  $2500. 
CATTLE  MARKET.  A superb  painting,  by  Van  Marcke,  6 feet  8 inches  by  6 feet.  Valued  at  $2400. 

THE  LOST  SCENT.  A superb  painting,  by  J.  H.  Beard,  the  American  Landseer,  5 feet  by  4 feet.  Acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  picture  of  the  kind  in  America.  Cost  the  Association  $1500. 

GUARDING  THE  PRISONERS.  A characteristic  gem,  by  the  same  author.  Cost  $275. 

CATTLE  AND  SHIPPING.  An  admirable  work,  by  the  celebrated  Backhuysen,  67  by  53  inches.  Valued  at  $1700 
THE  FALLS  OF  THE  INN,  by  ScheDs,  58  by  74.  Valued  at  $1700. 

THE  LAKE  LUZERNE.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  celebrated  Jungheim,  56  by  72.  Valued  at  $2500. 
HERD  OF  SHEEP,  by  Van  Lamputten,  44  by  86.  Valued  at  $700. 

VIRGIN  OF  MADRID.  A genuine  Murillo,  and  a gem  of  art,  41  by  49.  Valued  at  $3000. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  by  the  celebrated  Morris,  45  by  65.  Valued  at  $600. 

PENITENT  MAGDALEN,  by  Battoni,  5 feet  3 inches  by  4 feet  2 inches.  Placed  low  at  $2000. 

FARM- YARD  SCENE,  with  Bull  in  Foreground.  A superb  painting,  by  Van  Marcke,  50  by  67.  Value  $2000. 
JUDITH  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  HOLOFKRNES,  61  by  66,  by  Minor,  and  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  that  celebrated 
artist.  Value,  $5000. 

REBECCA  AT  THE  WELL.  A veritable  gem,  48)  by  Cl,  by  the  celebrated  Brun. 

A FOREST  IN  WINTER  TIME,  with  a Fox  in  the  Foreground,  55  bv  50,  by  Jacobsen.  Value,  $2250. 

THE  LAKE  OF  BRIENTZ,  SWITZERLAND.  A chef  cCoeuvre , bv  Joseph  Bueltle,  47)  by  63).  Valued  at  $250. 
TWO  PAINTINGS,  representing  Cattle  and  Marine  View,  26)  by  32  each,  gems  of  the  Dutch  school,  by  Koniagh. 

cattle'  SCENE,  27)  by  19,  by  Gregor.  Value,  $-250. 

A MAGNIFICENT  PAINTING  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  TOE  ROYAL  PALACE  AT  POTSDAM,  PRUSSIA. 
One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  celebrated  R.  S.  Zimmerman.  Purchased  for  $3000. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  famous  Otto  Georgfi,  63  by  92.  Value,  $8500. 
A veritable  gem,4S)  by  39,  by  Goldsberg,  after  the  celebrated  Lessing,  representing  JOHN  HUSS  BEFORE  THE 
CLERICAL  COUNCIL  AT  CONSTANCE  IN  1417.  Valued  at  $750. 

Another  beautiful  painting,  43)  by  50,  by  the  same  master — MOZART  AT  THE  PIANO.  Price,  $700. 

A magnificent  painting,  by  C.  Millner— SUNSET  IN  THE  TYROLESE  MOUNTAINS,  69  by  61.  Valued  at  $2000. 
THE  SACKED  SHEPHERD.  A magnificent  Italian  work,  60  by  54,  very  old,  bought  from  the  collection  of  the 
Honorable  Francis  Thurston.  England.  Valued  by  connoisseurs  at  $3000. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  ELDER.  Another  antique  Italian  work,  60  by  54,  purchased  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Bame  collection.  Valued  at  $5000. 

A beautiful  Italian  Painting,  very  old,  by  an  unknown  master — RINALDOJAXD  ARMIDA,  from  Tasso’s  “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,”  30  by  42.  Valued  at  $1 0U0. 

Tli  K DUTCH  MERRY-MAKING.  An  original  by  Van  Dozen,  34  by  44.  Valued  at  $700. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  A superb  painting,  by  Duncan,  32  by  40.  Valued  at  $500. 

CLEOPATRA  AND  THE  AMP.  A brilliant  Italian  painting,  author  unknown ; a gem  of  art,  34  by  40.  Cost  J5  0. 
SCENE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS,  with  Sheep  and  Cattle.  Ode  of  the  celebrated  Landseer's  early  productions,  36 
bv  42.  Valued  at 

'PORTRAIT  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenoe,  30  by  82.  Value,  $500. 
THE  COURT  OF  VERSAILLES,  by  Steneike,  42  by  50.  A superior  work.  Coat  $800. 

WINTER  SCENE— THE  FIRST  SNOW.  20  by  32.  Valued  at  $275. 

SCENE  ON  THE  HOU8ATONIC  RIVER.  17  by  18.  Value,  $250. 

W1 NDSOR  CASTLE  IN  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  with  Portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  81  by  26.  Val- 
ued at  $120. 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  HER  MAIDS  OF  HONOR.  33  by  27.  Value,  $120. 

THE  MAID  AND  THE  MAGPIE.  In  walnut  and  goln.  32  by  37.  $100. 

LUTHER  BURNING  THE  PAPAL  BULL  IN  WITTENBERG.  34  by  44.  $100. 

LUTHER  NAILING  HIS  PROTEST  AT  THE  CHURCH  DOOR.  S3  by  44.  $75. 

BEATRICE  CF.NCI  and  EVANGELINE.  Two  fine  paintings.  20  by  24.  $60  each. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  FINE  ENGRANINGS,  in  handsome  frames,  which  will  constitute  a portion  of  the  GRAND 
ART  DISTR1BTTION,  and  from  day  to  day  choice  paintings  in  oil  and  otherwise  will  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Parties  ordering  fifteen  dollars’  worth  of  tickets,  or  over,  at  one  time,  will  be  allowed  a commission  often  per  cent, 
on  the  same.  They  can  remit  us  the  amount,  less  above  commission. 

Money  by  express,  draft,  post-office  orders,  in  registered  letters,  can  be  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  Assoc'atioa 
In  all  cases  where  engravings  are  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  ten  cents  extra  must  be  sent  for  tubing,  and  also  stamps 
for  return  postage  on  tickets  or  communications.  Competent  General  Agents  wanted  in  all  the  principal  cities  to 
whom  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed.  Good  references  required. 

KP  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Pika's  New  York  Opera-House  Association. 
ITincipal  Office,  No.  627  Broadway,  New  York.  FRED.  HUNT,  General  Manager. 

- x.  J.  J.  DE  HAN,  Secretary. 

-:  MAX  sy i yUiUaCii,  Musical  Director. 
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| Make  Your  Own  Soap 
1 Per-Cent  Saved  By 


PER  CENT  SAVED 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


By  Using 


WARDS 

DERBY 

Paper  Collars 

“SOMETHING  NEW 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERYWHERE 
MAN’F  Y,  3 87  B’ WAY,  N.Y. 


SELTZER  APEfi»ENT! 


I.  E.  WALRAVEN,  Importer  of  Upholstery  Goods  and  Lace  Curtains, 
686  Broadway,  New  York. 719  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

. Capital  Prize,  $30,000. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 


Will  positively  take  place  at  the  WABASH  AVKNUE  RINK,  CHICAGO,  Illinois,  on  Friday,  September  28,  1866, 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded.  On  which  time  Half  a Million  Dollars  in  Frizes,  including  $100,000  in  Green- 
backs, will  be  presented  to  ticket-holders. 

SPECIAL  CARD We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  wc  have  met  with  unparalleled  success,  in  spite  of  the 

many  swindling  schemes  that  have  been  presented  to  the  people  by  irresponsible  parties.  This  last  consideration  has, 
however,  operated  to  delay  our  sales,  and  prevent  our  agents  from  properly  reporting,  until  we  were  fully  able  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  our  enterprise  is  what  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  In  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  extend  the 
time  of  drawing  until  the  2Sth  of  September,  at  which  time  the  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be  held,  when  it  will  positively 
occur.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  drawing.  The  checks,  600.000  in  number,  are  nearly  ready.  The 
plan  of  drawing  adopted  is  the  following : Duplicate  numbers  from  1 to  600,000  are  placed  in  n wheel ; the  first  .num- 
ber drawn  out  takes  the  highest  prize,  the  next  the  second  highest  prize,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  250,000  prizes  are 
drawn:  the  whole  drawing  to  be  superintended  by  a Committee  appointed  by  the  audience.  The  Wabash  Avenue 
Rink  has  been  engaged,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : “ Chicago,  August  21, 1866 : This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs. 
A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.  have  this  day  leased  the  Wabash  Avenue  Kink  for  the  evening  of  the  28th  day  of  September,  and 
paid  for  the  same  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300).  J.  H.  Johnson  <te  Co  , Lessees  of  the  Rink.” 

We  advise  all  parties  wanting  tickets  to  send  for  them  at  once,  as  the  books  will  be  closed  on  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  the  drawing  will  then  commence.  All  orders  for  tickets  will  promptly  be  filled. 

No.  of  Tickets  issued,  600,000.  Price,  $1.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

40  Gifts  in  Pianos,  $500  each $20,000 

20  do.  Melodeons,  $160  each 3,000 

100  do.  Bibles,  $20  each 2,000 

200  do.  Gold  Watches,  $150  each 30,000 

200  do.  do.  do.  100  each 20,000 

200  do.  Silver  Watches,  $05  each 13,000 

300  do  do.  do.  40  each 12,000 

1000  Sets  Plated  Teaspoons,  $3  each 3,000 

1000  Call  Bells,  $3  each 3,000 

1000  Plated  Fruit-Knives,  $2  each 2,600 

2000  Gold  Pens  in  Boxes,  $4  each 8,000 

2000  Photograph  Albums,  $5  each 10,000 

2000  Gold  Pen-Holders,  $5  each 10,000 

238,043  Gifts,  worth $238,043 


DIFFICULT  TO  PLEASE. 

Mrs.  Partington.  “Them’s  Fashions,  I Suppose!  One  all  Ilair  before,  t’other  all  Hair 
behind !” 


BOKER’S  BITTERS, 

For  sale  by  all  prominent  Graxrs,  Wine-Merchants,  and 
Driiggists,  and  wholesale  only  by  L.  FUNKE,  JR.,  Sole 
Agent,  No.  66  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Robinson  Ogden. 

BANKERS, 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


UmOHT  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


20  do.  do.  $1000  each 

20  do.  do.  600  each 

20  do.  do.  100  each 

20  do.  do.  60  each 

300  do.  do.  10  each 

)00  do.  do.  5 each 

1 do.  Reeideuce  in  Chicago 

10  do.  Lots  in  Chicago,  $5oO  each . 


BILLON  & FOGGAN,  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Inventors, 
Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  American  ‘ Snow- 
White’  Steel  Shirt  Collar,  $1 ; Tie,  $1 ; Cuffs,  $2  ; Bosom, 
$5.  Ladies'  set,  $2.  Ag’ts  realize  from  $10  to  $20  per  day 
in  cities,  or  traveling  through  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  1 Samples  by  mail.’  ‘ Send  price.’ 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  auy 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German,  for  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  6T,  68,  69,  TO,  T2,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER. 


The  drawing  will  take  place,  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A Committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  audience  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  AH  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct 
list  of  the  drawing  as  soon  as  published.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  News  Agencies,  Hotels,  and  Book 
Stores,  and  at  our  office,  105  Randolph  Street.  Price  of  tickets,  $1  each.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  3-cent 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Great  inducements  are  offered  to  agents,  who  are  wanted  every  where. 

Write  for  our  terms  at  once.  Send  reference  with  application. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Kates — 5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  50 ; 10  tickets,  $9  00 ; 20  tickets,  $17  50  ; 30  tick- 
ets, $38  25 ; 40  tickets,  $35  00  ; 50  tickets,  $43  50.  In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their  post- 
office  address.  Money  by  drafts,  P.  O.  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

References.— Tappin, M’Kellop  & Co., Commercial  Agency,  Chicago;  Lot  C.  Whitford,  Wholesale  Paper  Dealer, 
Chicago ; J.  B.  Uppiucott  & Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia ; M.  T.  Quimby  & Co.,  Wholesale  Jewelers,  Chicago ; John 
K,  Potter  & Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia;  James  L.  Harlem  & Co.,  Importers,  New  York  ; Van  Valkcnbevgh  & Co., 
Importers,  New  York;  S.  B.  Cobb,  Chicago;  Crosby  & Ainsworth,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Read  what  the  Chicago  Press  say  : 

Kelley  & Co.'s  Gift  Enterprise — the  first  to  embark  in  the  Gift  Enterprise  business  in  Chicago  was  the  firm  of 
A.  A.  Kelley  &Ca,  located  at  105  Randolph  St.  Who  does  not  remember  their  store,  which  opened  two  or  three  years 
ago,  where  many  purchased  books  and  other  articles,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  with  tlicir  purchases  tickets  which 
entitled  them  to  valuable  gifts  in  jewelry  or  other  prizes.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  were  thus  fortunate,  and  these 
have  the  best  evidences  that  Messrs.  Kelley  & Co.  always  perform  all  they  promise;  that  they  are  honorable  men,  nnd 
do  business  honorably  and  on  the  square.  Their  Gift  Concert,  which  they  now  advertise,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  series  of  Gift  Concerts  that  have  taken  place  in  Chicago.  1.  The  gifts  to  be  distributed  are  all  that 
they  are  represented  to  be.  2.  All  the  prizes  will  positively  he  distributed  to  those  holding  the  lucky  tickets  after 
the  drawing.  3.  There  is  such  a very  large  number  of  prizes  that  every  one’s  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  draw- 
ing something.  4.  The  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  know  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  have  confidence  in  their  honor  and  integri- 
ty, and  are  largely  investing  in  their  enterprise.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  safe  in  commending 
Kelley  & Co.’s  Gift  Concert  to  the  public.  Let  the  people  come  up  and  buy  the  tickets  still  remaining  unsold.  The 
drawiug  will  positively  take  place  on  the  day  advertised.  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  for  tickets,  and  will  be 
promptly  responded  to.— -Chicago  Journal. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  A.  KELLEY  & CO.,  105  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.  P.  O.  Box  1424. 


If  you  want  the  best-fittiug,  strongest,  nnd  most  serv- 
iceable Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  don’t  fail 
to  purchase  the 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


To  All  who  Want  to  Know. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNpW  how  to  restore  your 
siaht,  and  give  up  spectacles,  without  the  aid  of  Doctor  or 
Medicine,  address  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  1130  Broadway,  New 
York.  Pamphlets  scut  free,^ 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  how  uncomfortable 
trusses  may  be  thrown  aside,  and  comfort  and  cure  ob- 
tained, by  the  ruptured , address  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  1130 
Broadway,  New  York,  l'amplilct  mailed  free. 


Agents  Wanted.— -$2000  a Year  and  ex- 
penses to  male  or  female  Agents,  to  introduce  a new  and 
useful  invention  absolutely  needed  in  every  household. 
Agents  preferring  to  work  on  commission  can  earn  from 
$20  to  $50  per  day.  For  particulars  address 

W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  MILLION! 


i , fD  4 WOODWARD’S  ANNUAL 

jfeJ-JJUsriS  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  LAND- 

Jfjk  SCAPE  GARDENING,  AND 

RURAL  ART  for  1807.  176 

Designs  and  Plans  for  Cottages, 
- ' Outbuildings,  and  Grounds. 

_-J Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1  00, 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

Eighth  Edition.  150  Designs  and  Plans  for  Couutry 
Houses,  &c.  Cloth,  extra,  postpaid,  $1  50. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

126  Designs  and  Plans  for  Country  Houses,  Outbuild- 
ings, &c., by D.TI.  Jacques.  Cloth,extra,  postpaid, $150. 
Also, 

Tiib  Forest  Tree  Culturibt,  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  post- 
paid, $1  50.  I 

Grapes  and  Wine,  by  Geo.  Husmann,  postpaid,  $1  50. 
Woodward’s  Graperies,  &c.,  postpaid,  $1  60. 
Manual  op  tub  Garden,  postpaid,  $1  00. 

Manual  op  the  Farm,  postpaid,  $1  00. 

Manual  op  tub  Barn-Yard,  postpaid,  $1  00. 

GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  Publishers, 

U 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


iE  SENSIBLE  now,  and  send  5 cents,  for  circulars,  to 
> P.  O.  Box  485,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

For  Public  Exhibitions.  A Priced  and  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  Stereopticons, Oxy-Calciura Lanterns,  Dissolving 
Lanterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  &c.,  with  views  for  the  same, 
will  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  application. 

william  y.  McAllister, 


728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphii 


AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

POLLAK&  SON,  Meerschaum  Man- 
ufacturers, 692  Broadway,  near  4th  St. , 
N.Y.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order 
and  repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail  dr  • 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  TUB 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in*the  most  perfect  manner,  arc 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  uneqnaled  lor 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
5n  nnr  own  and  several  ottier  countries,  and  can  now  be 


lar.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  600  times.  Mailed  peek  ev- 
erywhere for  50  Cents,  or  Thref.  for  $1  00 
Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  Agents,  $150  per  month,  everywhere,  male 
nnd  female,  to  sell  GENUINE  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  The  greatest  invention  of 
the  age.  Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  SECOMB  & CO.,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVED 

STERE0PTIC0N,  DISSOLVING  VIEW, 

AND 

Magic-Lantern  Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

Complete  outfits  and  instructions  furnished.  For  illus- 
trated Catalogue  and  information  address  W.  LANG  EN- 
DED!, Philadelphia,  1*.  O.  Box  1579. 


Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano. 
ne  Forever.”  for  violin,  16c. ; piano. 
her  Polka,”  for  violin,  15c. ; piano  . . 
•aid.  FREDERICK  BLUM E,  CDS  Bo: 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


THE  Howo  Sewing  Machines,  lock-stitch,  for  Families 
. and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world  renowned. 
THE  HOWE  MACHINE  CO.,  699  Broadway,  N.Y. 


CURE  YOUR  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

Coe’s  Cough  Balsam  will  be  found  a ready  and  effi- 
cient Remedy  for  hard  Colds,  Croup.  Coughs,  and  all  lung 
difficulties.  It  is  sold  by  all  Druggists.  The  cheapest  and 
best  medicine  in  the  world. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  th< 
States  by  HAUNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  para 
phlet,  &c.,  address  Simpsoa  & Co.,  277  W.  23d  St,  N.  Y, 

Original  from 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 


_S4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


irdinc:  to  Act  of 


the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District 


for  the  Southern  Dis 


1ION.  JAMES  SPEED,  OF  KENTUCKY, 

S’.RBSII'F.NT  or  TtVE  SOUTHERN  LOYALISTS’  CONVENTION. 


NATIONAL  HALL,’’  PHILADELPHIA— MEETING  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LOYALISTS’  CONVENTION. 


THE  SOUTHERN  LOYALISTS’  CONVENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA  “PARSON  BROWNLOW”  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DELEGATION,  IN 
* INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE— [See  Page  598.] 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[September  22,  18fiC. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  September  22,  1866. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TOUR. 

SO  melancholy  a spectacle  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  passing 
through  the  country  and  passionately  denounc- 
ing Congress  and  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  by 
mime,  was  never  before  known  in  our  history. 
Invited  as  President  to  participate  in  a public 
ceremony,  he  surrounds  himself  with  the  chief 
civil  officers  of  the  Government,  and  the  two 
great  heroes  of  the  war,  and  then  insists  that 
lie  may  stump  the  country  as  he  goes,  in  his 
private  capacity.  VVe  defy  any  mau  to  read 
the  speeches  uttered  by  the  President  without 
wincing  with  mortification.  The  whole  thing 
would  be  inexpressibly  eomical  if  it  were  not 
too  painful.  The  inanity,  the  vanity,  the  in- 
credible balderdash  of  these  performances  would 
set  the  whole  country  shaking  with  laughter, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  mau  who 
gravely  expresses  his  profound  admiration  and 
delight  in  the  spectacle  is  William  Henry 
Seward.  The  story  of  this  progress  reads  like 
an  incident  of  the  lower  empire  in  its  lowest 
days.  A man  might  justly  tremble  for  his 
country,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  deep  disgust  and 
unutterable  indignation  of  the  honest  people  all 
arouud  him.  If  the  elections  had  been  held  on 
the  day  the  President  reached  Chicago  the 
Union  ticket  would  have  swept  every  State. 
As  it  is,  this  Presidential  progress  has  unques- 
tionably carried  the  autumn  elections  for  the 
Union  party:  For  there  is  not  a thoughtful 
man  who  docs  not  ask  himself,  with  startling 
emphasis,  how  any  policy  could  be  safe  in  such 
hands  ? 

We  have  but  incidentally  mentioned  the  sad- 
dest part  of  the  whole,  and  that  is  the  part  played 
Lv  Mr.  Seward.  It  is  not  anger,  nor  disgust, 
with  which  his  words  are  read  and  his  conduct 
in  this  extraordinary  performance  contemplated, 
by  those  to  whom  in  other  years  his  name  was 
a pride  and  his  words  were  an  inspiration.  Such 
men — and  they  are  the  only  true  friends  he  has 
ever  had  or  will  have  in  the  country — have  looked 
on  m inexpressible  sorrow  and  consternation. 
What  more  they  have  felt,  what  more  they  are 
justified  bv  the  truth  in  feeling,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  express  in  words. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Seward’s  hard  fortune — 
cruel  for  himself,  mournful  for  those  who  hon- 
ored him  as  political  chiefs  arc  always  honored 
— to  be  beyond  his  power.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  hold  him  willfully  treacherous  to  hu- 
manity and  liberty  ; for  it  is  easy  to  believe  in 
ourselves  and  to  count  all  who  differ  as  faith- 
less. Nor  do  wo  explain  his  course  by  any  mo- 
rn e so  poor  as  desn  C oi  revenge  upon  the  party 
which  did  not  make  him  President  in  1800. 
Men  act  from  mixed  motives,  and  the  balance 
of  moral  perception  once  disturbed,  ever  so 
• \..i..v>ew,vrd  wus'ihuue  xor  cai’mer  times  and 
a purely  political  arena.  He  neither  believed 
in  the  war  before  it  came,  nor  understood  it 
when  it  burst.  “The  Union  saved  by  the 
sword  is  a Union  I can  not  comprehend,’’  he 
said,  in  his  last  important  speech  in  the  Senate, 
lie  did  not  understand  it  then.  He  under- 
stands it  still  less  now.  At  once  a doctrinaire 
and  an  optimist,  he  accepts  a form  for  a fact, 
and  refuses  to  believe  in  an  actual  event  which 
seems  to  him  illogical,  however  it  may  burn 
and  bruise  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  campaign  of  I860 
Mr.  Seward,  who  had  laid  aside  his  natural  and 
bitter  disappointment  to  work  for  the  success 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  passed  througli  the  West  mnk- 
iftg  a series  of  speeches,  so  varied,  so  powerful, 
and  so  persuasive  that  they  will  endure  among 
the  purest  illustrations  of  American  eloquence. 
Crossing  the  line  of  the  Free  States  he  carried 
the  banner  of  Republican  equality  of  rights  up 
to  the  very  citadel  of  the  enemy ; and  at  St.  Jo- 
sephs, upon  slave  soil  in  Missouri,  he  made  as 
masterly  and  lofty  a plea  as  ever  fell  from  his 
lips-  Returning  to  the  increased  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his- friends,  he  was  never  so  great  as 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election.  Had  he 
died  then  his  name  would  have  been  chief 
among  American  statesmen  for  insight  into  the 
necessary  conditions  of  American  civilization, 
and  his  memory  would  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  those,  younger  in  years,  who  were  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

Well,  the  work  remains,  and  there  are  the 
younger  men  to  do  it.  But  their  hearts  are  as 
the  hearts  of  soldiers  who  win  the  victory  after 
their  chief  has  fallen. 

THE  UNION  STATE  CONVENTION. 

We  heartily  congratulate  all  loyal  Union 
men  in  the  Stutc  upon  the  singular  harmony 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Syracuse  Convention. 
Victory  wus  never  more  plainly  prefigured  than 
in  the  cheerful  confidence  with  which  even- 
delegate  from  every  part  of  the  State  reported 
tb  . increased  interest  and  determination  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends  to  secure  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  war ; nor  was  it  easy  to  find  a sin- 


gle person  who  knew  of  any  defection  in  Hie 
ranks,  except  such  as  might  be  traced  to  bread- 
and-butter  considerations.  The  usual  discord 
of  such  an  assembly  was  entirely  wanting.  In- 
deed there  was  a natural  expectation  that  a 
Convention  of  the  party,  meeting  under  the 
peculiarly  exciting  circumstances  of  the  time, 
from  the  very  want  of  dissension  among  its 
members,  might  express  itself  intemperately. 
But  its  wisdom  was  as  evident  as  its  warmth. 
Those  who  were  hopeful  that  the  Convention 
would  help  to  defeat  itself  by  its  extravagance, 
find  nothing  to  say  but  that  the  platform  is 
tame  compared  with  the  spirit  of  the  delegates. 

The  candidates,  excepting  Governor  Fen- 
ton, are  new  men,  but  men  whose  character 
and  ability  are  such  as  to  give  both  strength 
and  dignity  to  the  ticket.  They  are  worthy 
representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  party 
and  of  the  citizens  such  principles  make.  The 
resolutions  declare  that  the  Constitution  has 
been  maintained  as  the  supreme  law — that  ev- 
ery interest  demands  the  speediest  restoration 
compatible  with  justice  and  safety — that  States 
can  not  secede,  and  that  Congress  is  the  re- 
storing authority  when  attempted  separation 
has  failed — that  the  emancipation  amendment 
works  a change  in  the  Constitution  prejudicial 
to  the  equality  of  the  States  in  representation — 
that  this  inequality  should  be  adjusted,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  amendment  would 
equalize  the  representation  as  well  as  define 
citizenship  and  its  rights ; would,  in  fact,  en- 
graft the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  upon  the 
organic  law,  and  that  any  State  which  adopts 
it  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  relations  in 
the  Union.  The  resolutions  further  declare 
that  the  President  in  denouncing  Congress  con- 
victs himself,  and  that  his  policy  inevitably 
tends  to  such  scenes  as  those  of  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans — that  eqnality  of  rights  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  secure  peace — express  satis- 
faction in  the  spread  of  liberty  in  all  lands,  and 
undying  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
our  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  to  those  of  every 
race  in  the  rebel  States  who  were  true  through 
the  war  to  the  Union. 

Such  are  the  words  and  the  works  of  the 
New  York  Union  Convention,  aud  no  member 
is.  ashamed  of  them.  If  any  body  is  of  opinion 
that  States  ought  to  gain  representation  by  re- 
bellion, he  will  probably  brand  the  Convention 
as  radical.  If  any  body  holds  that  a State  re- 
tains all  her  powers  and  relations  in  the  Union 
unimpaired  while  she  is  trying  the  experiment 
of  forcible  secession,  he  will  doubtless  call  the 
Convention  disunionist.  If  any  body  thinks 
that  a New  Yorker  ought  to  lose  equality  of 
representation  with  an  Alabamian  because  he 
defended  the  Government  and  is  now  heavily 
taxed  to  support  it,  he  will  of  course  denounce 
the  Convention  as  revolutionary.  But  if.a 

for  rebelling,  he  will  support  the  Syracuse  Un- 
ion nominations.  If  he  thinks  that  the  men 
who  saved  the  Government  have  a right  to^tak' 
care  that  support  the  Union  ticket. 

In  short,  if  he  thinks  the  political  opinions  and 
spirit  of  Vermont  and  Maine  are  dangerous 
and  anarchical,  while  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  slums  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  tru- 
ly conservative  and  peaceful,  lie  will  certainly 
vote  with  the  Dead  Rabbits.  But  if  he  believes 
that  a tendency  by  lawful  means  to  secure  equal 
rights  among  all  citizens  is  a tendency  toward 
endless  tranquillity  aud  prosperity,  he  will  vote 
with  the  Union  men  who  met  at  Syracuse,  to 
secure  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war. 


1 cent,  bonds,  at  a saving  to  Government,  in  the 
matter  of  interest,  of  nearly  $6,000,000  a year. 

' The  present  large  premium  on  the  Five-Twenty 
| bonds  and  Seven-Thirty  notes  is  no  advantage 
j to  Government,  and  is  a clear  gain  to  the  hold- 
ers. 

The  debt  certificates  are  now  out  of  the  way, 
and  of  the  deposit  certificates  none  remain  but 
the  Four  per  cent.  Clearing  House  notes,  which 
will  doubtless  be  paid  off  at  an  early  day. 
When  they  are  disposed  of  the  coast  will  be 


market  to  sell  on  and  no  prospect  of  a market. 
Every  day  it  has  to  pay  more  for  the  green- 
backs required.  If  it  fails  to  take  it,  gold  falls 
naturally  to  par ; aud  the  people  who  have  with- 
drawn coin  from  the  Treasuiy  replace  it  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

We  have  mentioned  the  1st  January  ns  a 
mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  argument,  but 
without  expecting  resumption  to  come  quite 
so  soon.  For  the  sake  of  the  National  banks 
which  will  have  to  put  their  houses  in  order 


clear  for  a reduction  of  the  legal-tender  notes.  | before  resumption  occurs,  the  Secretary  will 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  RESUME  SPECIE 
PAYMENTS? 

The  public  debt  was  reduced  last  month  by 
the  sum  of  $37,000,000,  making  a reduction 
for  the  year  of  over  $1 25, 000,000,  notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  of  unsettled  claims 
which  have  been  adjusted  within  the  period. 
At  this  rate  the  present  generation  will  witness 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  war-debt — unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  deemed  by  future  Con- 
gresses better  policy  to  reduce  taxation  than 
to  cancel  indebtedness.  As  a matter  of  abstract 
principle,  there  can  be  no  question  but  wo  had 
best  pay  off  our  debts  first,  and  reduce  our  bur- 
dens afterward ; but  when  hard  times  come, 
and  making  a living  becomes  more  difficult 
than  it  is  at  present,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  some 
political  party  may  raise  the  cry  of  “Less  tax- 
ation!” and  may  cariy  its  point  at  the  polls. 
It  is  comfortable  to  believe  that  before  advers- 
ity Hgain  befalls  us  we  may  have  reduced  our 
aggregate  debt  below  two  thousand  millions. 

A saving  of  from  $ r 8,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
a year  may  be  effected  by  the  conversion  of  our 
present  Six  and  Seven-Thirty  per  cent,  obliga- 
tions into  Five  per  cent,  bonds  as  fast  as  they 
fall  within  the  control  of  the  Government.  If 
present  prices  are  maintained  they  will  fall  in 
slowly.  All  holders  of  Seven-Thirty  notes  will 
convert  at  maturity  into  Five-Twenty  bonds, 
which  command  a premium  of  11  <S>  t3  per 
cent.  But  the  original  scries  of  Five-Twenty 
bonds  matures  next  year,  and  should  Govern- 
ment conclude  to  redeem  them  in  legal  ten- 
ders they  cau  easily  be  replaced  bv  Five  per  J 


First  in  order  the  compound  legal-tenders,  as 
they  mature,  will  be  paid  off  and  canceled ; 
and  next  will  come  the  plain  legal-tenders. 
Interference  with  these  notes  has  been  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  such  partisans  of  paper- 
money  as  John  Sherman,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Mr.  Boctwell  of  Massachusetts,  and  others ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing system  to  leave  both  the  legal-tenders  and 
the  National  Bunk  notes  in  circulation  togeth- 
er, or  to  keep  the  country  forever  flooded  with 
over  $800,000,000  of  irredeemable  paper. 
Haff  that  amount  would  be  double  the  volume 
of  paper- money  afloat  before  the  war,  and 
though,  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  specie 
from  circulation,  a larger  amount  of  currency 
is  now  required  for  the  transaction  of  business 
than  formerly  sufficed,  yet  still  there  is  room 
for  a curtailment  of  two  or  three  hundred  mill- 
ions without  risk  of  precipitating  a crisis.  And 
as  gold  would  fall  surely  but  steadily  with  each 
contraction  of  the  currency,  it  might  be  that 
before  $3oo,ooo,ooo  of  legal-tenders  were  can- 
celed the  premium  would  fall  to  zero,  and  thus 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  would 
be  swelled  by  the  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  in 
and  out  of  the  Banks. 

Government  held  on  10th  September  about 
$63,ooo,ooo  of  gold,  exclusive  of  temporary 
deposits  represented  by  gold  certificates.  It 
is  assumed  that  before  1st  January  next  the 
reserve  proper,  belonging  to  the  Government, 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  $100,000,000.  How 
much  gold  ought  the  Treasury  to  hold  in  order 
to  resume  specie  payments  ? 

In  this  country,  and  more  especially  in  this 
city,  it  is  a maxim  in  banking  that  when  a 
bank  holds  an  amount  of  legal  tenders  (or  coin, 
in  specie  times)  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  de- 
posits of  debts  payable  on  call,  it  is  in  a safe 
position.  In  Europe  banks  like  to  be  prepared 
to  pay  off  33  per  cent,  of  their  immediate  lia- 
bilities on  demand.  But  no  bank  any  where 
calculates  to  hold  more  coin  (or  legal  tenders) 
than  this.  In  practice,  much  less  suffices.  Be- 
fore 1857  our  banks  used  often  to  let  their  re- 
serve run  down  to  12  @ i5  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits ; yet  never,  till  the  panic  of  that  year, 
was  there  any  question  of  thoir  cnoponcmi,  . 
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than  $4  00,  or  000 — exclusive  of  interest-bear- 
ing 1 " fenders,  which,  in  the  event  of  a re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  could  only  be  col- 
lected by  sacrificing  the  accrued  interest.  If, 
therefore,  the  Treasury  should  on  that  day  hold 
$100,000,000  in  coin,  it  would  be  justified,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  principles  of  banking, 
in  announcing  its  intention  of  redeeming  its  le- 
gal  tender  currency  in  specie.  It  could  not  do 
so,  of  course,  if  all  the  legal  tenders  were  like- 
ly to  be  presented  for  redemption.  But  the 
•experience  of  bankers  is,  that  people  seldom 
want  to  redeem  their  notes  in  coin  when  they 
can  do  so  on  presentation ; they  only  want  coin 
when  they  know  they  can  not  get  it. 

A further  difficulty,  however,  would  arise 
from  the  institution  known  as  the  Gold-Room. 
This  “Room”  contains  a gathering  of  wealthy 
speculators,  controlling  very  large  amounts  of 
money.  If  the  Government  proposed  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  on  a specie  reserve  equal 
to  25  per  cent  ot  its  liabilities,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  heavy  speculators  of  the  Room 
to  band  themselves  together — as  they  have  here- 
tofore done — and  by  creating  a run  upon  the 
Treasury  for  coin  to  defeat  or  at  least  imperil 
the  object  in  view.  But  again  this  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a Euro- 
pean agency  of  the  Treasury  Department  with 
power  to  sell  United  States  Bonds  or  tele- 
graphic orders  from  Washington,  proceeds  to  be 
remitted  in  coin.  The  operation  would  then 
simply  constitute  an  exchange  of  legal  tenders 
for  bonds,  or,  in  plain  phrase,  a funding  of  the 
floating  debt.  It  would  work  its  own  solution 
very  rapidly.  For  instance:  on  25th  Decem- 
ber the  Secretary  announces  that,  on  New- 
\cars  day,  he  will  resume  specie  payments. 
The  Gold  - Room,  knowing  to  a dollar  how 
much  coin  the  Treasury  holds,  makes  arrange- 
ments to  take  it  all.  To  do  so  it  requires  near- 
ly all  the  floating  greenbacks  at  the  financial 
centres.  The  mere  inquiry  for  so  much  cur- 
rency creates  a very  active  money-market. 
Still,  at  a price,  the  money  can  be  had.  Ne- 
gotiations are  no  sooner  made  than  the  Secre- 
tary is  apprised  of  them.  He  telegraphs  to 
London  and  Frankfort  to  raise  $10,000,000  a 
week  by  the  sale  of  United  States  Bonds  and 
to  remit  proceeds  in  specie,  and  on  the  tele- 
graphic advice  of  sales,  he  sells  the  gold  here, 
seller  ten  or  fifteen.  The  Gold-Room  must 
buy  this  coin  or  fail  in  its  purpose.  If  it  takes 
it,  it  merely  adds  to  the  loud  it  carries,  with  no  1 


not  be  likely  to  act  precipitately.  But  twelve 
months  are  not  likely  to  elapse  without  some 
very  direct  steps  being  taken  toward  a reha- 
bilitation of  the  national  currency.  Events 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  are  calculated  to  in- 
sure this.  Our  bonds  rise  steadily,  with  occa- 
sional reactions,  in  the  European  markets,  and 
will  probably  sell  in  London  between  80  and 
90 — equal  to  par  in  gold  here — within  a year. 
At  home  they  arc  quite  scarce,  even  at  a pre- 
mium of  1 1 to  12  percent.  Our  trade,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  is  sound,  and  promises  to  yield 
a fair  profit.  Under  the  circumstances  a pre- 
mium of  45  or  47  on  gold  would  seem  not  less 
absurd  and  unjustifiable  than  the  premium  of 
100  per  cent,  seemed  when  Lee  surrendered 
and  the  rebellion  collapsed. 
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MR.  BEECHER’S  LETTER. 

As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Beecher  will  probably 
be  published  as  a campaign  document  bv  the 
Democratic  party  it  may  still  be  considered  not 
an  untimely  topic.  Indeed,  its  vigor  und  earn- 
estness,, and  its  general  truths,  which  if  n&t 
new  arc  picturesquely  stated,  will  make  it  time- 
ly as  long  as  the  question  remains  unsettled. 
Yet  we  must  sav  frankly  that,  ns  a campaign 
document,  it  will  persuade  only  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  question.  For  it  does  not 
seem  to  11s  to  touch  the  question.  To  be  asked 
whether  it  is  convincing  is  like  being  asked 
after  a feast  of  water-melon,  how  the  peaches 
taste.  We  have  not  tasted  them.  Here  is  a 
really  powerful  letter  full  of  excellent  and  in- 
disputable truths,  but  they  lack  completeness 
and  appropriateness.  The  general  considera- 
tions presented  by  Mr.  Beecher  are  admira- 
ble. Their  appositeness  to  the  particular  sit- 
uation does  not  appear. 

That  our  theory  contemplates  States  in  the 
Union  is  undeniable.  That  our  machinery 
works  awkwardly  except  when  adjusted  to  the 
normal  conditions  is  not  to  be  disputed.  But 
it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  if  we  should 
suddenly  become  possessed  of  Mexico  it  should 
at  once,  without  prudence,  or  inquiry,  or  de- 
liberation, or  security,  be  admitted  as  a State. 
The  genius  of  our  Government  is  just  as  averse 
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bly  can  be  to  retaining  States  in  an  abnormal 
relation.  But  it  was  equal  to  the  one  solelv 
by  reason  of  the  general  intelligence  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  ; and  for  the  same  reasons 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  other.  The  danger  of 
familiarizing  the  popular  conscience  with  in- 
justice is  at  present  much  greater  than  that 
of  familiarizing  it  with  despotism. 

Then  as  regards  parties,  Mr.  Beecher  is  full 
of  scorn  at  the  idea  that  the  South  should  be 
able  to  govern  the  North ; or  if  it  can,  he  cries, 
indignantly,  that  it  ought  to.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  ot  sections.  What  are  the  North  and 
South  but  ideas  ? The  Democratic  party  is  the 
organized  South,  or  the  party  which  declares 
the  inequality  of  human  rights.  The  Union 
party  asserts  equality  of  rights.  The  contest 
is  between  those  two.  Very  well,  savs  Mr. 
Beecher,  if  the  idea  of  the  South  is  numer- 
ically stronger  it  ought  to  pmji,  until  we 
can  overthrow  it  by  free  speec^chools,  and 
churches.  Possibly;  but  how  can  you  determ- 
ine numerical  preponderance  if  vou  allow  those 
at  the  South  who  deny  equal  rights  to  speak 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  opponents 
who  are  not  suffered  to  speak  at  all?  In  * 
tremendous  struggle  to  plant  the  Government 
upon  its  true  principle  of  equal  rights,  is  there 
any  sound  reason  why  the  enemies  of  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  allowed  an  unfair  advantage  in 
voting  merely  because  they  have  not  succeeded, 
in  destroying  the  Government  altogether? 

Mr.  Beecher  declares  what  no  sensible  man 
denies,  that  we  must  trust  much  to  the  great 
laws  of  human  nature  and  civilization,  and  not 
attempt  to  do  by  enactment  what  can  only  be 
done  by  time  and  various  spiritual  influences 
This  is  a very  favorite  assertion  also  with  our 
friend  the  Evening  Post.  But  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  by  both  that  political  changes  wrought 
by  war  or  otherwise  require  political  guaran- 
tees. It  is  true  that  civilization  is  a growth. 

It  is  true  that  all  races  in  this  country  must 
take  their  chance.  The  freedmen  must  do  it. 
They  must  not  be  classified.  But  who  is  try- 
ing to  classify  them?  the  States  which  make 
them  by  law  a distinct  class,  or  Congress,  which 
declares  them  equal  citizens  with  the  rest  of  us  ? 

riiey  must  take  their  chance,  ’’says  Mr.  Bkech- 
er.  Very  well,  are  they  not  entitled  to  as  fair 
a chance  as  the  rest  of  us?  and,  according  to 
all  experience  of  human  nature,  will  they  have 
that  fair  chance  if  their  neighbors  are  to  be  re- 
warded by  increased  political  power  for  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  all  chances  whatever? 

Is  nothing  humane  or  statesmanlike  but  to  dis- 
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regard  facts  and  proceed  upon  a pleasing  the-  of  the  party.  So  undqr  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
ory  ? “ The  freedmen  will  never  be  well  treat-  Doolittle  and  Montgomery  Blair  the  Deni- 

ed until  the  South  is  prosperous,”  says  Mr.  ocrats  met,  with  some  recruits  from  the  Union 
Beecher.  Shall  we  therefore  say,  in  order  ranks,  and  laid  down  as  their  platform  for  the 
that  the  South  may  be  prosperous,  she  may  do  campaign  the  continuing  right  of  States  to  en- 
what  she  chooses  with  the  freedmen  ? joy  all  their  privileges  in  the  Union  at  the  same 

The  situation  is  obscure.  There  may  be,  as  time  they  are  trying  to  destroy  it,  as  expound- 
Mr.  Beecher  suggests,  vast  perils  at  hand,  ed  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  ex- Vice- 
But  in  a dark  night  we  must  use  what  light  we  President  of  the  ex-Confederacy. 
have.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  fall  into  But  the  Convention  of  original  Union  men 

a pit  that  we  see,  because  there  may  possibly  did  not  get  their  instructions  from  the  late  in- 
be  a deeper  one  a few  steps  ahead.  Let  us  re-  surgents.  They  were  men  taught  by  tremen- 
store  the  Union  at  the  very  earliest  moment  dous  experience  that  inequality  o+ rights  before 
which  is  consistent  with  a reasonable  promise  the  law  leads  to  bloodshed  and  universal  ruin, 
of  justice  and  safety.  But  do  not  let  us  aban-  They  had  learned  that  justice  is  the  only  rock 
don  a reasonable  promise  of  justice  and  safety  of  safety  in  the  storms  of  states,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  restore  the  Union,  for  we  should  instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover  how  much 
discover  that  we  had  lost  a substance  for  a of  the  old  spirit  of  slavery  they  can  preserve, 
shadow.  Two  years  ago  the  men  who,  as  a they  tried  to  find  a common  ground  upon  which 
party,  are  now  shouting  for  restoration  any-  they  could  stand  with  loyal  men  in  the  North 
how,  agd  rights  and  honor  and  justice  and  rea-  in  order  to  secure  by  the  wisest  means  that 
son  afterward,  told  us  at  Chicago  that  the  war  equal  guarantee  of  liberty  in  all  the  States 
was  a failure,  that  the  South  was  inflexible,  which  is  essential  to  the  common  peace, 
and  that  we  ought  to  surrender,  and  then  see  The  resolutions  adopted  are  virtually  those 

what  we  could  do.  But  the  people  were  of  of  the  Syracuse  Union  Convention,  and  thus 
another  opinion,  and  the  South  yielded.  The  the  Union  party  is  formally  nationalized.  Both 
same  moral  unanimity  among  us  to-day  will  Conventions  declare  their  faith  in  the  equality 
work  the  same  miracle.  of  political  rights,  and  neither  insist  that  Con- 

=■■■■■  . ■ ■ = gross  shall  require  impartial  suffrage  as  a con- 

nrfiPE  i rwriP  a te  urn  t1  dition  of  the  restoration  of  any  lately  rebel 

J UDGL  ADV  OCA  IE  GEN.  HOLT.  State.  xhe  reason  of  thig  Mtion  undoubtedly 

There  is  an  attempt,  properly  described  as  is,  that  that  result  can  better  be  reached  in  the 
atrocious,  to  make  it  appear  that  Judge  Advo-  way  proposed  with  less  conflict  of  prejudice  of 
cate  General  Holt  was  in  league  with  base  every  kind,  and  therefore  more  speedily  and 
men  to  injure  Jefferson  Davis  by  evidence  wisely.  Equality  of  rights  being  clearly  de- 
which  he  knew  to  be  false.  So  foul  a charge  fined  as  the  condition  of  national  permanence 
upon  so  fair  a fame  as  General  Holt’s  would  and  peace,  the  method  of  obtaining  its  lawful 
not  be  worth  attention  except  for  a combined  guarantees  is  solely  a question  of  expediency, 
effort  now  plainly  making  to  poison  the  public  It  was  remarkable  that  the  demand  for  im- 

mind.  With  perfect  propriety,  therefore,  Gen-  partial  suffrage  as  a condition  of  restoration 
eral  Holt  has  himself  called  attention  to  an  came  from  the  Gulf  States.  As  a revelation 
article  in  the  Washington  Chronicle  of  the  3d  of  of  the  actual  condition  of  those  States  this  is  a 
September  a9  a truthful  and  complete  vindica-  valuable  fact.  Nothing  but  a profound  cou- 
tion.  viction  of  the  utter  hostility  of  the  late  rebel 

The  few  facts  are,  that  a person  called  San-  population  to  their  loyal  neighbors  would  in- 
ford  Conover  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  duce  the  latter  to  risk  their  own  safety  in  the 
the  Government  as  a competent  witness  in  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  those  whom  they 
trial  of  the  assassination  conspirators.  His  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  less  than 
testimony  was  such  that,  when  he  offered  to  men.  It  may  well  induce  the  people  of  this 
furnish  General  Holt  with  important  evidence  part  of  the  country  to  reflect  whether  the  po- 
of the  complicity  of  Davis  and  Clay  in  the  litical  power  of  a population  so  inflamed  should 
great  crime,  General  Holt  could  not  with  fidel-  be  increased  by  the  whole  representation  to 
ity  to  his  duty  disregard  the  opportunity.  Upon  which  the  disfranchised  people  are  entitled, 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  there-  The  popular  welcome  which  Philadelphia 

fore,  Conover  was  engaged  to  collect  the  testi-  gave  to  the  delegates  was  a siguifioaut  contrast 
mony  of  which  he  claimed  to  have  knowledge,  to  that  which  greeted  the  Convention  of  Mr. 
Eor  some  months  he  was  in  various  parts  of  the  Doolittle,  or  the  President’s  party.  The  en- 
eountry  with  this  object  and  corresponding  with  thusiasin  showed  how  strong  a hold  at  the  pop- 
General  Holt.  ular  heart  the  question  of  9 fair  restoration  l>  u*. 

This  testimony  the  General  wished,  of  course,  For  a week  the  city  blazed  and  rang  with  the 
to  try  by  every  possible  test.  When  the  Com-  signs  and  sounds  of  welcome.  Every  delegate 
mittee  of  the  House  was  appointed  he  stated  to  said  all  that  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
it  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  laid  it.  The  great  body  of  Northern  representatives 
before  it  all  the  correspondence ; and  he  urged  looked  and  listened.  They  were  truly  repre- 
that  such  witnesses  as  were  accessible  should  sentatives  of  the  true  North,  which  asks  simply 
be  examined  by  the  Committee.  He  was  au-  equal  rights  of  all  the  States  in  Congress,  and 
thorized  to  summon  some  of  them,  and  sent  an  reasonable  security  for  the  national  peace, 
officer  to  New  York  for  that  purpose.  This  And  for  the  first  time  since  the  Continental 
officer  saw  one  of  the  chief  witnesses,  and  he  Congress  of  1770  a National  Convention — for 
declared  that  his  previous  deposition  was  false,  such  the  combined  delegates  really  were— de- 
and  made  at  the  dictation  of  Conover.  He  dared  their  faith  again  that  all  men  are  created 
affirmed  that  this  was  also  true  of  other  wit-  equal  and  enjoy  inalienable  rights, 
nesses.  This  witness  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington  and  confronted  with  Conover.  The 

witness  still  persisted  that  his  deposition  was  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  OE 

wholly  the  fabrication  of  Conover,  who  denied  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS, 

it,  and  went  in  charge  of  the  officer  of  the  Com-  General  Barlow,  Secretary  of  State ; General 

mittee  to  New  York  to  summon  the  other  wit-  Howland;  State  Treasurer;  General  Maktin- 
nesses,  but  escaping  from  the  officer  Conover  dale,  Attorney-General ; General  Barnum,  Iu- 
has  not  since  appeared,  although  the  letters  to  spector  of  State  Prisons;  General  Jones,  Clerk  of 
various  papers  in  the  country  aspersing  Gen-  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  General  Irvine,  Adju- 
eral  Holt  are  evidently  written  with  his  con-  tant-General,  have  issued  the  following  call? 
nivance.  “ Comrades  1 — W e invite  you  to  assemble  in  Maes 

General  Holt  immediately  advised  that  the  Convention,  on  the  20th  day  of  September  inet.,  at  the 
depositions  of  .11  CWke’s  witnesses  should  keep  n, 

be  withdrawn  from  the  evidence  before  the  power  that  Union  Party,  which,  under  the  leadership 
Committee.  This  was  done,  and  the  Com-  of  the  late  lamented  President,  promulgated  me  Emaii- 
mittee  gave  them  no  consideration  whatever;  Ration  Proclamation 5 which  supported  the  gallant 
, 6 , . , . . ..  • .1  • and  lamented  Wadswobtu  for  Governor  while  we  were 

but  upon  the  ummpeached  testimony  in  their  abgent  m the  flcld . wluch  demaud8  from  the  South  en- 
possession  the  Committee,  in  their  Report,  de-  tire  submission  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  the  amended 
dared  that  there  is  probable  reason  to  believe  Constitution,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress ; and 
that  Davis  was  privy  to  the  measures  which  are  apt  and  appropriate  to  render  effectual  the 

, , , - . . delensc  ol  the  Freedmen  m the  equal  protection  of 

led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  their  persons,  property,  and  rights;  tne  Party,  which 

. So  plain  a statement  of  the  truth  confounds  in  the  hour  of  peril  was  the  Party  ot  the  War,  and 
calumny.  But  General  Holt’s  fidelity  was  which  we  are  not  willing  to  see  absorbed  in  the  Anti- 
shown  so  early  in  the  war,  and  has  been  so  War  Parser  the  pressure  of  Presidential  policy 
iofty  and  persistent,  that  the  friends  of  the  ^ ^ wjn  ^ an  im  ; and  effective 

rebels  could  not  spare  him,  and  they  hav  e not  aid  tQ  ^ gfeat  National  Convention  of  soldiers  and 
ceased  to  follow  him  with  their  envenomed  saiiors  at  Pittsburg  on  the  ‘25th  of  September ; and 
slanders.  From  the  moment  ho  raised  his  we  bop3  the  soldiers  of  the  State  will  even  at  soiiie 
voice  against  the  rebellion  until  now  it  has  personal  sacrifice  be  sure  to  attend, 
given  no  uncertain  sound.  President  Lincoln 

had  no  truer  friend  or  more  frequent  counsel-  

or  than  General  Holt,  and  it  does  not  harm  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE, 

him  with  good  citizens  that  those  who  called 

Lincoln  an  ape  denounce  his  friend  as  a false  actions  in  Vermont  and  main*. 

witness.  His  character  is  his  sufficient  pano-  An  election  was  held  in  Vermont  on  September  4, 

D[  for  Governor,  three  members  of  Congress,  members 

i ■ • ■ , =»  of  Legislature,  and  two  Senators  to  take  the  place  of 

rruu  T rem  tjtttt  a TAUT  tot  a Collamer  and  Foot  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 

1HE  LAoi  TUI  LAI) ELI  HIA  Republican  ticket  was  triumphant  by  a largely  iu- 

CONVENTION.  creased  majority.  Governor  Dillingham  has  been  re- 

The  Convention  of  loyal  Southern  Unionists  el^nin  on  the  10th>  a gimilar  reraU  wa8  obtained> 
at  Philadelphia  was  the  most  memorable  polit-  Governor  Chamb€r|ain  was  re-elect*  by  au  increased 
ical  event  of  many  years.  The  Randall  Con-  majority  a8  compared  with  the  pnAjs  election,  and 
vention  was  substantially  a repetition  of  the  the  flve  congressional  districts  weJ|hl  seemed  for 
old  Democratic  assemblies  in  which  the  South-  Republican  members.  Four  members  are  re-elected. 
«rn  delegates  appeared  R |#||ciftuEe|Jhe  policy  These  are  the  only  elections  taking  place  la  Septem- 
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ber.  The  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Iowa  take  place  October  9. 

THE  SYRACUSE  CONVENTION. 

The  New  York  Republican  Convention  met  at  Syra- 
cuse September  5,  at  Wieting  Hall.  General  Van  Wyck 
was  chosen  temporary  Chamuan.  The  General  made 
a lengthy  and  elaborate  speech.  He  referred  to  the 
Republican  Convention  of  1861,  of  which  he  had  been 
President.  “ We  were  pleading  then,”  he  said,  “ that 
this  great  trust  bequeathed  by  our  fathers  should  not 
without  a struggle  be  surrendered  to  the  demands  of 
rebels,  as  we  are  this  day  pleading  that  the  results  of 
the  victory  over  treason  shall  not  be  abandoned— that 
we  shall  not  publicly  proclaim  that  the  bldod  of  three 
hundred  thousand  patriots  has  been  shed  in  vaiu.  The 
nation  responded  then,  and  with  bayonet  and  bullet 
went  forth  and  conquered.  With  the  same  zeal,  and 
trusting  in  the  same  God,  it  will  respond  now  and  go 
forth  with  the  ballot  and  again  be  victorious."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  glorious  national  victories  won  on  many 
battle-fields.  These  victories  it  was  our  duty  now  to 
secure  by  Constitutional  amendments  before  restoring 
the  South  to  her  former  rights.  He  reviewed  the  Pres- 
ident’s action ; he  referred  to  the  exactions  made  from 
the  South  by  Johnson.  Yet  when  Congress  exacted 
more  its  members  were  branded  as  usurpers  and  trai- 
tors. He  charged  the  President  with  usurpation.  He 
thought  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  professions  of  the 
South.  We  must  secure  our  positions  by  Constitu- 
tional amendments.  lie  expressed  nis  disapproba- 
tion of  the  President’s  policy  in  regard  to  the  Fenians. 

Hou.  Lyman  Tremain  was  elected  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  committees  were  appointed. 

The  following  telegram  was  read,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  applause : 

“ Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

“ The  Heto  York  State  Delegation  at  Rhiladelp/ua,  to 
Neva  York  State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  greeting : 

“We  have  met  our  brethren  from  the  South  and 
grasped  them  with  the  hand  of  fellowship.  They  aie 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  to  the  great  party  that  saved 
the  Union.  They  seek  a readnussiou  of  the  Southern 
States  to  representation  on  the  simplest  condition 
compatible  with  the  safety  to  the  lives,  property,  and 
political  rights  of  the  loyal  people  of  these  States. 
They  declare  that  the  policy  of  the  President  has  been 
proved  in  their  own  persons  to  be  unjust,  cruel,  and 
intolerable.  They  look  to  a loyal  Congress  for  that 
protection  which  a recreant  President,  once  a South- 
ern loyalist,  has  denied  to  Southern  loyalists.  Their 
hearts  beat  with  a noble  sympathy  for  universal  liber- 
ty and  the  equal,  civil,  and  political  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

“Hieam  Walbridge,  Chairman.” 

The  President  also  read  a telegram  from  J.  D.  De- 
fines, informing  the  Convention  that  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee  had  promptly  cast  out  that  very 
unworthy  member,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  put  in  his 
place  one  whom  “ danger  will  never  deter,  nor  threats 
appall." 

Mr.  Ballard  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  be  now  formally  ratified  by  this  Con- 
vention. Carried  without  dissent. 

The  following  is  the  telegram,  under  the  instruction 
of  this  Convention,  to  the  Philadelphia  State  Conven- 
tion: 

“ By  resolution  of  the  Republican  Union  State  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  in  session  at 
Syracuse,  I am  directed  to  send  greetings  to  the  loyal 
men  of  the  South  now  in  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people 
of  New  York  beats  in  sympathy  for  them  iu  their  new 
and  iuci  eased  persecution  by  the  substitution  of  the 
policy  of  Johnson  for  the  despotism  of  Davis.  New 
York  was  never  more  determined  than  now  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  its  cause  and 
sympathizers,  come  whence  and  from  where  they  may. 

A union  against  dungeons  in  the  past  produces  a more 
lively  appreciation  of  your  present  trials.  You  faltered 
not  in  your  devotion  to  your  country  when  dungeons 
and  the  gallows  stared  you  in  the  face,  and  the  loyal 

iuwlieoTjiii^tiie  freedom  bought  by  blood  shall  be 
permanently  established  by  the  Constitution. 

“C.  11.  Van  Wvok, 

“ To  th«  HonU?honiE»  J.  Durant,  Philadelphui  Conrenliun^ 

President  Tremain  on  taking  the  Chair  made  a 
speech  of  the  same  general  tenor  with  General  Van 
Wyck’e,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  renominated  for  Governor, 
and  Stewart  L.  Woodford  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  following  platform  of  resolutions  were  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — George  W.  Cur- 
tis, Chairman— and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  valor 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  Constitution  has 
been  maintained  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  every  political,  social,  and  industrial  interest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  desire  of  ev- 
ery generous  and  patriotic  heart,  imperatively  demand 
tie  speediest  restoration  of  the  Union  which  is  con- 
sistent with  constitutional  justice  and  natioual  safety. 

Revolved,  That  the  Union  of  the  United  States  is  per- 
petual, and  that  no  power  exists  either  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  the  several  States  rightly  to  dissolve 
or  destroy  it.  No  State  can  rightfully  secede  from  the 
Union  or  withdraw  or  withhold  its  representative  to 
Congress  with  intent  to  prejudice  the  Government, 
nor  can  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government 
over  a State  and  its  inhabitants,  or  its  rightful  author- 
ity to  execute  its  laws  therein  to  any  extent  be  lost  or 
impaired  by  rebellion  and  law,  or  other  unlawful  con- 
duct of  a Slate,  or  by  treason  of  its  people.  But  while 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  in  nowise  be  impaired  by  the  acts  of  the 
State  or  its  people,  a State  may  by  rebellion  and  war 
on  its  part,  or  treason  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
or  by  the  abrogation  of  its  loyal  State  Government, 
and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  one  alien  and 
hostile  iu  its  form,  so  far  iu  fact  rupture  its  relations 
to  the  Union  as  to  suspend  its  power  to  exercise  the 
right  and  privileges  which  it  possessed  under  the  Con- 
stitution. That  against  such  rebelling  State  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  wage  war  for  its  subjection, 
using  for  that  purpose  all  the  powers  of  the  laws  of 
war  as  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Nations;  and  when 
that  end  is  accomplished  it  belongs  to  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Government  to  determine  at  what  time 
the  State  bv  the  establishment  of  a government  Re- 
publican in  form  under  the  Constitution  and  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  its  rebellion  and  the  return  to 
loviiltv  of  its  inhabitants  may  safely  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitution 
which  have  been  inert  and  suspended  by  its  own 
wrong,  aud  the  doctrine  that  such  State  has  kept  per- 
fect and  unimpaired  all  its  rights  and  privileges  while 
in  rebellion  and  war,  to  be  used  at  its  option,  and  is 
itself  to  judge  when  it  is  iu  proper  condition  to  re- 
sume their  enjoyment,  is  false  and  pernicious,  and  the 
other  doctrine,  that  the  President  is  alone  sole  judge 
of  the  period  when  such  suspension  shall  be  at  an 
end  and  the  State  permitted  to  resume  its  power  in 
the  Union,  is  equally  unsound. 

Revolved,  That  the  pending  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, proposed  by  Congress,  which  defines  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States  and  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens, which  equalizes  national  representation  among 
the  several  States,  which  disables  from  national  or 
local  office — at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  represented 
in  Congress — those  who  having  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  same,  and  which  de- 
clares the  validity  of  the  public  debt  or  the  United 
States,  and  invalidates  every  debt  incurred  by  any  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Union,  is  essential  to  engraft 
upon  the  organic  law  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war, 
commends  itself  by  its  justice,  humanity,  and  modera- 
tion to  every  patriotic  heart,  and  that  when  auy  of  the 
late  insurgent  States  shall  adopt  that  amendment  such 
State  should  at  once,  by  its  loyal  Representatives,  be 
permitted  to  resume  its  place  in  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  the 
late  insurgent  States  were  required  by  the  President, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  accede  to  cer- 
tain conditions  including  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
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stitntional  amendment  of  emancipation,  which  works 
a change  in  the  Constitutional  basis  of  representation 
prejudicial  to  the  equality  of  the  States  in  Congress. 

That  the  continued  abset.ee  of  ten  of  the  late  insurgent 

States  in  Congress  is  due  solely  to  their  refusal  to 
recognize  this  change,  and  that  their  claim  to  enter 

Congress  before  that  change  is  acknowledged,  is  a de- 
mand that  a bloody  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  shail 
be  rewarded  with  increased  representation  of  political 
power. 

Revolved,  That  inequalities  of  guarantees  of  person 
and  political  liberties  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 

States  and  the  welfare  of  freemen,  and  that  we  shall 
sincerely  rejoice  if  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 

Amendment  shall  teud  to  that  equalization  of  all  polit- 
ical rights  among  citizens  of  the  Union  npon  which 
the  future  peace,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  United 

States  must  depend. 

Revolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
denouncing  as  unconstitutionally  incompetent  the  Con- 
gress whose  lawful  authority  he  lias  officially  recog- 
nized,  convicts  himself  of  usurpation  of  power,  and 
that  the  tragical  massacre  of  faithful  citizens  in  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans  should  admonish  him  that  his 
policy  encourages  a spirit  fatal  to  national  tranquillitv, 
and  which  indefinitely  delays  the  restoration  of  the 

Union. 

Revolved,  That  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  bv  his  able,  faith 
fill,  and  vigilant  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Governor, 
has  deserved  and  secured  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  our  State,  and  we  present  him  as  a 
candidate  tor  re-election  in  the  assured  trust  that  his 
nomination  will  be  ratified  by  an  increased  and  com- 
manding majority. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  other  candidates 
on  our  ticket  men  who  have  proved  iu  the  field  and 
elsewhere  the  patriotic  fidelity  and  conspicuous  ca- 
pacity which  commend  them  to  the  hearty  support  of 
the  people  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  alike  as  to  our  own  and  other  lands 
we  take  our  stand  on  the  glorioUB  platform  which  pref- 
aces  and  justified  our  fathers’  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  liberty  is  commended  not  as  the 
prerogative  of  a superior  race  or  caste,  but  as  the  nat- 
ural birthright  of  all  men  inalienable  save  by  crime. 

We  rejoice  to  witness  theprogress  which  other  nations 
are  making  in  the  practical  recognition  of  this  ines- 
timable troth,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  throughout  the  civilized  world  there 
shall  no  more  be  found  a despot,  a vassul,  or  a slave. 

Revolved,  That  we  cherish  in  grateful  and  eternal  re- 
membrance the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  who,  through 
four  years  of  fire  and  blood,  bore  the  banner  of  the 

Union  to  glorious  victory,  and  that  we  hold  in  undying 
honor  the  brave  men  or  every  race  iu  the  insurgent 
race,  who,  during  the  late  war,  and  under  the  most 
ferocious  persecution,  heroically  maintained  their  faith 
in  the  Union,  and  succored  its  imprisoned  soldiers ; 
and  that  we  pledge  to  them,  to  every  citizen  every 
where  in  the  land  who  is  now  sincerely  faithful  to  the 

Union,  our  unswerving  sympathy  and  support,  pray- 
ing them  to  close  tip  the  mighty  line,  and  hand  in  hand 
and  heart  in  heart  to  move  on  to  assured  triumph  that, 
in  the  words  of  our  beloved  and  immortal  leader,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh,  “ The 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

CONDITION  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  receipts  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  continue  to 
be  very  heavy,  and  notwithstanding  the  'disbursement 
of  over  flve  millions  since  the  statement  of  September 

1,  four  aud  a half  of  which  was  for  interest  on  the  Ten- 
Forty  bonds,  the  amount  now  held  exceeds  that  on  • 
hand  at  that  time,  reaching  nearly  $S0, 1)00,000 ; of  this 
amount  $63,000,000  actually  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  balance  being  represented  by  gold  certifi- 
cates. 

The  total  receipts  from  customs,  Internal  revenue, 
etc.,  are  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
the  balances  ii^  favor  1 1 puftis" " ' ‘ 1 1 H ' i ‘ t are  again 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

September  8 : 

(Vienn  a.)— Affairs  in  Saxony  reassume  a warlike  as- 
pect. The  Saxon  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  the  army  is  being  provi- 
sioned. The  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia  binds  Aus- 
tria not  to  interfere. 

September  4 : 

(Berlin.) — The  armistice  between  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia has  expired  by  limitation.  Peace  is  yet  unsettled 
between  the  two  countries,  and  hostilities,  it  is  thought, 
may  possibly  occur. 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  the 

Government  Indemnity  Bill  by  a large  majority. 

A treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt  was*  concluded  yesterday. 

It  is  said  that  King  William,  of  Prussia,  will  visit 

Holstein. 

September  H: 

(Berlin.)— Darmstadt  has  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  Prussia,  and  will  pay  the  latter  three  mill- 
ions of  florins,  besides  ceding  to  Prussia  some  of  her 
territory. 

Prussia  is  treating  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron-clad 

Dunderberg. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  between  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  met,  and  peace  negotiations  have  been 
formally  opened  by  the  representative  of  Saxony. 

September  6 : 

(Berlin.)— It  is  said  that  the  King  ot  Saxony  will 
be  deposed  in  case  lie  refuses  to  accept  Count  Bis- 
marck’s terms,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  a member  of  the  Coburg  branch  of  his  fam- 
ily. 

(Florence.)— The  cholera  is  making  sad  ravages  in 

Italy. 

September  T: 

(Berlin).— The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
passed  the  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Hesse, 

Nassau,  and  the  city  of  Frankfort.  A bill  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  has  been  sent  in 
by  Count  Bismarck. 

September  8: 

(London.)— Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Salisbury  last  evening,  urged  upon 
the  Liberals  to  support  auy  good  Reform  bill  which 
should  he  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  the  Der- 
by Administration. 

(Heart's  Content.)— Since  Sunday  morning  unin- 
terrupted success  has  followed  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
she  laid  the  shore  end  of  the  cable  of  1S06  on  Saturday 
evening  at  4 o’clock,  under  a salute  from  the  ships  or 
war  in  the  harbor  and  tremendous  cheers  from  a large 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  spectators  assembled  from  all 
parts  to  witness  this  second  triumph  of  ocean  tele- 
graphy, even  greater  than  that  of  July  27. 

The  electrical  condition  of  this  cable  is  most  per- 
fect, and  messages  are  now  being  sent  and  received 
over  it. 

September  10 : 

(London.)— It  is  said  the  cable  tolls  are  soon  to  be 
reduced  one-half. 

(Berlin.)— The  Upper  Ilouse  of  the  Prussian  Diet 
has  passed  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  King  for  acting 
without  the  assent  of  the  Diet  in  the  matter  of  the 
budget  and  army  supplies  previous  to  the  war  with 

Austria.  The  bill  passed  unanimously. 

The  number  of  troops  in  the  Duchies  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  immediately  reduced  to  a peace  footing. 

(Athens.)— The  Cretans  have  rejected  the  terms  of- 
fered them  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  continue 
their  revolt. 

The  Epirote  (inhabitants  of  Epirus)  also  claim  the’« 
freedom  from  Turkey,  and  have  abandoned  their  hah- 
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THE  LOYALIST  CONVENTION. 


It  is  the  day  of  popular  Conventions.  Setting 
aside  the  State  Conventions  which  usually  recur  at 
this  season,  there  will  have  been  held  before  the 
close  of  this  month,  and  following  fast  upon  each 
other’s  heels,  three  general  Conventions,  called  to- 
gether by  the  pressing  questions  which  are  to  be, 
in  a great  measure,  decided  by  the  Fall  elections. 
The  National  Union  party  held  its  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  middle  of  "August,  and  it  had 
scarcely  left  the  Quaker  City  before  the  loyalists 
from  the  Southern  States  entered  it  to  hold  their 
Convention.  On  the  17th  instant  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Convention  will  be  held  at  Cleveland.  So 
absorbing  is  the  popular  interest  in  the  great  na- 
tional question  of  the  day,  that  even  in  our  State 
Conventions  local  interests  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely forgotten.  And  in  addition  to  the  meeting 
of  Conventions  there  is  the  President’s  grand  po- 
litical tour  through  the  several  States ; and  the  peo- 
ple with  intense  interest  are  following  their  Chief 
Magistrate,  weighing  carefully  his  every  word  and 
thought,  some  on  both  sides  glorying  in  his  mis- 
takes, while  others  either  seek  to  hide  their  blushes 
of  shame,  or  indignantly  speak  out  their  rebuke. 

It  is  well  that  our  people  are  thus  alive  to  the 
present  emergency ; and  it  is  well  that  the  problem 
of  restoration  is  thus  being  brought  before  them  in 
all  its  manifold  phases.  The  Conventions  of  the 
period  are  an  expression  of  something  more  than 
the  members  that  compose  them;  they  represent 
most  faithfully  both  the  principles  and  the  temper 
of  the  parties  for  which  they  speak.  And  the  Pres- 
ident, too,  is  demonstrating  to  the  people  his  policy 
and  his  temper,  neither  of  which  the  people  will  for- 
get. The  American  people  never  forget  any  thing. 

But  our  present  business  is  with  the  Southern 
Loyalists’  Convention,  which  met  on  September  3 
in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  illustration  of  which  we 
have  devoted  several  pages  of  this  Number  of  our 
paper. 

What  is  the  composition  of  this  Convention? 
whom  does  it  represent?  and  what  is  the  policy 
which  it  advocates  ? These  are  the  questions  which 
we  purpose  to  answer. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  was  made  up  of  Southern  men, 
almost  entirely  of  men  from  the  eleven  States  late- 
ly in  rebellion— of  men  who  were  faithful  to  the 
Union  when  all  others  in  their  several  States  were 
faithless,  and  who  suffered  ever-instant  and  long- 
continued  perils  for  their  fidelity — of  men  who  are 
now  bitterly  hated,  proscribed,  and  sometimes  mur- 
dered, for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  been 
always  Unionists,  by  those  who  still  glory  in  the 
shame  of  their  treason,  even  while  they  profess  re- 
pentance, and  claim  the  nation’s  pardon,  and  insist 
upon  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Tim  >„«»  of  tKo  i'..nvention  were  such  as  (Governor 
Bkownlow  of  Tennessee,  ex-tiovernors  HAMiiTfbS* 
and  PeA8K  of  Texas,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Durant  of 
I.ouisiana,  and  John  Minor  Botts  of  Virginia.  If 
they  speak  bitterly  and  strongly  of  those  who  re- 
belled, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  had 
a nearer  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
and  meaning  of  reliellion  than  we  of  the  North, 
or  even  our  loyal  soldiers  have  had. 

They  represent  very  many  who  have  been  at  the 
same  time  Southern  loyalists  and  Union  soldiers. 
And  all  whom  they  represent  have  been  faithful  to 
the  National  flag,  excepting  only  those  who  were  ai 
loyal  in  sentiment  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  who, 
by  a vert'  common  frailty  of  our  nature,  being  forced 
to  choose  between  death  and  the  sacrifice  of  senti- 
ment, accepted  the  latter,  and  thousands  of  whom 
found  death  also,  and  now  fill  rebel  soldiers’ graves. 
They  represent  those  stanch  Unionists  of  the  South 
who  ere  not  willing  that  the  Freedmen  should  lie 
forgotten,  and  who  insist  upon  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  color,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  a large  portion  of  the 
colored  race  shall  participate  in  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Government  of  which  they  are  citizens. 


the  welcome. 

The  members  of  the  Convention,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  Philadelphia,  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come from  the  Union  League  Club,  the  citizens, 
nnd  the  delegates  from  the  North  who  had  come  on 
to  meet  them.  On  behalf  of  all  these  Charles 
Gibbons,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ception, made  a brief  but  eloquent  address  to  the 
Convention.  There  was,  he  said,  no  loyal  blood  on 
their  hands,  and  their  souls  were  free  from  the  guilt 
of  treason.  They  had  held  fast  to  their  integrity, 
although  their  homes  had  been  desolated,  their  pleas- 
ant places  laid  waste,  and  themselves  and  their  wives 
and  children  driven  into  exile.  The  sympathy  which 
the  men  of  the  North  felt  for  them  at  that  time  was 
flashed  from  a million  Northern  bayonets,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  mouths  of  Northern  cannon.  He 
proclaimed  it  as  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  North, 
that  when  the  South  returned  to  her  duty  she  must 
come  in  new  robes,  with  new  covenants  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  justice  led  by  her  own  loyal  Unionists, 
who  are  free  from  the  guilt  of  treason.  What  hope 
had  they  in  the  future,  or  what  security  had  they, 
if  unpunished  and  impenitent  traitors  were  to  be 
reinstated  in  power  by  the  arbitrary  and  besotted 
will  of  one  man  under  a Constitution  they  had  de- 
liberately Ibrsworn  ? The  answer  was  already  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  the  murdered  loyalists  of  New 
Orleans.  They,  the  men  of  the  South,  were  here 
on  the  high  and  solemn  mission  of  re-establishing 
the  American  Union  on  the  broad  and  sure  founda- 
tion of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  It  could 
stand  upon  no  other.  They  could  not  be  so  unmind- 
ful of  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  as  to  be  led  by 
vagrant  politicians  into  another  compromise  with 
•crime,  instead  of  lifting  up  from  degradation  those 
who  had  been  its  victims. 

On  the  part  of  the  Convention  Governor  Hamil- 
i\>n  responded  to  the  greeting.  He  said  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  reliellion  was  as  rampant  to-day 
as  on  the  day  when  the  rebels  first  drew  the  sword. 
The  proscription  of  all  who  aided  the  Government 
was  as  rampant  and  incorrigible  at  the  South,  as  de- 
cant, as  denunciatory,  as  vindictive,  and  as  cruel  as 
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it  was  at  any  period  during  the  rebellion.  Seeing 
this,  and  realizing  that  so  far  from  being  remitted 
to  their  homes,  they  were  remitted  to  the  same  ele- 
ment which  has  sought  their  destruction  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Government,  some  of  them  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  national  capital  deemed  the 
time  propitious  to  call  on  the  Unionists  of  the  South 
to  send  delegates  to  meet  and  consult  together  as  to 
their  own  condition  and  that  of  the  country.  They 
believed  that  tuey  saw  not  only  danger  to  them- 
selves, but  a cloud,  though  no  bigger  than  a man’s 
hand,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which  might  ulti- 
mately spread  over  the  entire  country.  This  Con- 
vention had  been  called  because  they  realized  the 
fact  that  no  practical  principle  of  administration  had 
been  settled  by  the  late  contest.  They  had  hoped 
that  henceforward  this  Government  would  be  such 
a Government  as  the  fathers  had  intended  it  to  be 
—one  giving  freedom  to  every  human  being  within 
its  limits  by  placing  on  a sure  foundation  the  rights 
of  every  citizen.  But  they  found  that  they  were  only 
to  be  remitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  States,  which 
might,  at  their  will  and  discretion,  strike  down  the 
dearest  human  rights,  while  no  protecting  power 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Government.  They  there- 
fore deemed  the  time  auspicious  to  bring  back  the 
people  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  republican  liberty, 
to  organize  a party,  or  rather  to  improve  the  organi- 
zation of  a party  devoted  to  republican  liberty,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  simple  platform  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  citizen.  That  was  why 
the  Convention  was  called.  They  wished  the  as- 
sistance and  counsel  of  all  their  brethren  every- 
where throughout  the  United  States.  They  asked 
the  loyal  delegations  that  came  l»ere  from  the  loyal 
States  to  give  them  the  hand  of  welcome,  to  help 
them  to  renew  their  faith  to  the  Government  in  a 
jmrer  spirit  than  before,  and  to  prove  to  all  Pres- 
idents, Cabinets,  and  Councils,  North  and  South,  who 
were  loyal  to  the  Government,  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  actual  security  or 
individual  equality  under  the  Constitution  to  all 
men. 

A RELIC  OF  SECESSION. 

Charles  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  then  came  forward  with  a small  gavel 
in  his  hand,  and  said : 

“I  hold  in  mv  hand  the  identical  gavel  used  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when  the  Convention  as- 
sembled there  iu  18*M)  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  This  is  the  gavel  that  called  together  that 
Convention  which  declared  the  American  U nion  dis- 
solved. Sir”  (turning  to  Governor  Hamilton),  “ I have 
the  pleasure  of  tendering  it  to  you  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  together  that  loyal  Convention  which  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  that  Union." 

Governor  Hamilton  accepted  the  gift,  and  then 
the  presentation  ceremonies  were  declared  ended. 

The  gavel  bears  the  following  inscription : “ This 
mullet  was  used  by  the  first  Convention  of  Southern 
Independence,  at  the  Charleston  Theatre,  in  i860, 

, by  old  Byard.  of  Delaware.  E.  P.  (Juyi.er,  of 
Charleston,  S.  1.  • 

THK  “NATIONAL  HALL.” 

The  procession,  after  much  confusion,  was  re- 
marshaled, and  took  up  its  line  ot  march,  with  mu- 
sic playing,  banners  waving,  and  the  bells  of  the 
fire-engines  ringing,  to  National  Hall. 

This  large  and  commodious  hail,  located  on  Mark- 
et Street,  near  Twelfth,  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  At  the  rear  of  the  large  plat- 
form, where  seats  were  arranged  for  the  speakers 
and  desks  for  the  reporters,  was  a large,  life-like 
portrait  of  Prewdent  Lincoln,  the  frame  of  the 
picture  being  neatly  draped  in  mourning.  Over 
this  was  a large  canvas  scroll  bearing  the  words, 
“ Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.”  Beneath  the 
picture  were  the  lines : 

/‘Pure  was  thy  life;  Its  bloody  close 

Has  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light— 
Among  the  noble  hosts  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right." 

At  the  front  of  the  stage  was  another  scroll,  pend- 
ent from  the  ceiling  and  reaching  across  the  hall, 
on  which  was  inscribed : 

“Welcome  to  Rautherners, 

Unstained  by  Rebellion,  uuawed  by  Treachery." 

From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  there  depended 
two  large  American  flags,  which  drooped  in  grace- 
ful folds,  the  ends  being  caught  upon  the  circular 
gas  fixtures  by  means  ot'  which  the  hall  is  lighted. 
Flags  were  also  festooned  against  the  walls  tor  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  rooms,  forming  a very  hand- 
some border  for  the  paneling  on  the  walls. 

WHAT  THE  CONVENTION  DID. 

About  560  delegates  were  assembled  iu  the  liali. 
The  Northern  delegation  met  separately.  Mr.  Du- 
rant was  chosen  temporary  Chairman.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  usual  details  of  organization.  In  the 
Northern  Convention,  held  at  the  same  time  at  the 
Union  league  Club-house,  a motion  was  made,  and 
supported  by  Generals  Butler  and  Burnside,  that 
the  Northern  delegates  should  appoint  a committee 
to  confer  with  the  one  appointed  by  the  Soutnern 
delegates  as  to  the  drafting  of  resolutions.  The 
motion  was  lost. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  on  the 
4th  Texas  reported  15  delegates,  Louisiana  lb.  Ten- 
nessee 81,  Virginia  61,  West  Virginia  51,  Georgia 
8,  Alabama  4,  Kentucky  13,  Mississippi  3,  Missouri 
30,  Arkansas  21,  North  Carolina  7,  Maryland  60, 
Delaware  6,  Florida  7,  District  of  Columbia  27. 
Total  392. 

James  Sfek.d,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. In  thanking  the  Convention  for  their  choice 
he  alluded  to  the  Conveution  which  had  lately  met 
in  that  city. 

“ It  was  here  In  part,  he  said,  because  a great  cry 
came  up  from  the  white  meu  of  the  South,  ‘ My  Consti- 
tutional rights,  my  natural  rights  are  denied  me  1’  A 
great  cry  came  up  from  the  black  man  of  the  South, 
*My  Constitutional  rights  and  my  natural  rights  are 
denied  me  1’  This  was  a great  complaint,  a complaint 
founded  earnestly  and  made  sincerely  on  both  sides 
and  directly  antagonistic,  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
said  that  the  Republican  party  had  gone  further  than 
the  National  Union  party  in  the  matter  of  emancipa- 
tion. At  the  Convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  18«5|, 
which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson,  it 
was  announced  that  slavery  should  be  extirpated,  not 
abolished  merely— extirpated,  taken  out  of  our  institu- 
tions root  and  branch,  body  and  soul,  every  lineament 


and  every  fibre  of  it.  Mark,  gentlemen,  the  difference 
between  the  two  words : One  to  extirpate,  not  simply 
to  cast  off  this  or  the  other  limb  of  this  horrible  mon- 
ster, but  to  take  out  not  only  slavery,  but  all  the  in- 
congruous unrighteousness  and  unequal  consequences 
and  incidents  that  resulted  from  slavery.  What  are 
they?  In  the  first  place,  unequal  representation.  Does 
uot  slavery  remain  so  long  as  there  is  a man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  color,  so  long  as  there  is  a man  unrepre- 
sented in  tile  Government  ? Does  not  slavery  remain 
as  long  as  yon  can,  because  of  color,  say  to  a man  that 
he  may  not  stand  equal  with  his  fellow-men  in  your 
courts  of  justice?  All  these  incidents  the  gieat  Re- 
publican party  pledged  themselves  at  Baltimore  should 
fie  extirpated.  And  you,  Southern  men,  who  were  at 
that  time  as  it  were  in  the  prison-house  of  the  South, 
when  this  pledge  came  to  you,  it  came  as  the  sweetest 
and  surest  note  you  had  ever  heard.  Let  this  be  done 
and  we  will  be  content Then,  gentlemen,  this  Con- 

vention ought  to  say  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  ‘If 
you  want  to  be  secure  ana  safe  in  this  matter,  fix 
It  down  in  the  Constitution  where  neither  Congress 
nor  any  department  of  the  Government  can  touch  it— 
that  emancipated  slaves  are  never  to  be  paid  for.’ 
T hose  Southern  people,  when  they  assembled  to  make 
their  various  Constitutions,  provided  in  their  State 
Constitutions  that  their  State  rebel  debt  is  not  to  be 
paid.  Every  Southerner  well  knows  with  what  reluct- 
ance they  did  that.  It  required  the  positive  command 
of  the  President  and  all  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  exact  it  of  them.  That  can  be  repealed  by  State  ac- 
tion. They  can  by  State  action  undo  what  they  have 
done,  and  assume  the  payment  of  the  debt  which  they 
have  now  under  coercion  refused.  Write  it  down  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Let  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  see  that  it  is  written  down  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  laud,  that  no  moneys  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  coflers  of  the  people  any  where,  North 
or  South,  for  the  effort  to  destroy  this  Government. 
Upon  these  subjects  I think;  lint  upon  the  subject 
more  particularly  of  equal  and  just  representation  this 
Convention  ougnt  to  speak  ont.  Those  Southern  men 
complain  that  their  Constitutional  and  natural  rights 
are  infringed.  If  they  complain  fairly,  say  so.  If  they 
ask  more  than  justice,  deny  it.  They  have  no  right  to 
it.  If  they  ask  that  the  vote  and  power  of  a white  man 
in  South  Carolina  shall  equal  the  vote  and  power  of 
two  white  men  iu  Pennsylvania,  it  is  an  Injustice,  and 
say  so.  H tuey  ask  less  than  justice,  give  them  full 
measure.  If  they  ask  more  than  justice,  deny  it.  As 
t'<  the  disfranchisement  of  rebels  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  black  people,  this  subject  will  also  come 
before  the  Convention.  Upon  this  subject,  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention,  all  1 have  to  say  is:  Do  nothing  in 
anger;  do  nothing  from  hatred;  do  nothing  from  ill- 
will  or  for  revenge ; but  do  that  which  justice  and 
right  and  mercy  and  love  dictate." 

Separate  Committees  were  then  appointed  to 
draft  Resolutions  nnd  to  prepare  an  Address.  A.  J. 
Hamilton  was  Chairman  of  the.  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  Hon.  George  W.  Paschal  of 
the  other  Committee.  Mr.  Warmuth,  of  Louisi- 
ana, .oll'ered  a resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that 
each  delegation  of  the  non-reconstructed  States 
shall  appoint  one  delegate  to  form  a Committee  to 
publish  an  address  on  the  condition  in  which  the  re- 
construction policy  of  Andrew  Johnson  has  placed 
the  loyal  men  of  the  Southern  States. 

•***v  resolutions. 

On  the  6th  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Convention : 

Hertolr'e/i,  That  the  loyal  people  of  the  South  cordially 
unite  with  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  in  thanks- 

its  criminality,  has  been  overruled  to  the  vindication 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  over 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Republic. 

Hesolved,  That  we  demand  now,  as  we  have  demand- 
ed at  all  times  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
restoration  of  the  States  in  which  we  live  to  their  old 
relations  with  the  Union,  on  the  simplest  and  fairest 
conditions  consistent  with  the  protection  of  our  lives, 
property,  and  political  rights,  now  in  jeopardy  from 
the  unquenched  enmity  ot  rebels  lately  in  arms. 

Resolv'd,  That  the  unhappy  policy  of  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  its  efl'ects 
upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  South,  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  intolerable,  and,  accordingly,  however  ardently 
we  desire  to  see  onr  respective  States  once  more  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  we  would  de- 
plore their  restoration  on  the  inadequate  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  President,  as  tending  not  to  abate, 
lint  only  to  magnify  the  perils  and  sorrows  of  our  con- 
dition. 

Itesolved,  That  the  welcome  we  have  received  from  • 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  roof  of 
the  time-honored  Hall  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted,  inspires  us  with  an  ani- 
mating hope  that  the  principles  of  just  and  equal  gov- 
ernment which  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public at  its  origin  shall  become  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Constitution. 

Reso'ma,  That  with  pride  in  the  patriotism  of  the 
Congress,  with  gratitude  for  the  fearless  and  persist- 
ent support  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  loyalty, 
and  their  efforts  to  restore  all  the  States  to  their  former 
condition  as  States  in  the  American  Union,  we  will 
stand  by  the  positions  taken  by  them,  and  use  all 
means  consistent  with  a peaceful  and  lawful  course  to 
secure  the  ratifications  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  proposed  by  Con- 
gress at  its  recent  session,  and  regret  that  the  Congress 
m its  wisdom  did  not  provide  by  law  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  loyal  people  in  the  States  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  representation. 

Resolved,  That  the  political  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  is  by  its  Constitution  confided  to  the 
popular  or  law-making  department  of  the  Government. 

ttrxtfged,  That  the  political  status  of  the  States  lately 
in  rebellion  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  «uch  States,  are  political  ques- 
tions, and  are  therefore  clearly  within  the  control  of 
Congress,  to  the  exelusion  of  and  indejiendent  of  any 
and  every  other  department  of  the  Government. 

Hesolved,  That  there  is  no  right,  political,  legal,  or 
constitutional,  in  any  State  to  secede  or  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  but  they  may  by  wicked  and  unauthorized 
revolutions  and  force  sever  the  relations  which  they 
have  sustained  to  the  Union,  and  when  they  do,  they 
assume  the  attitude  of  public  enemies  at  war  with  the 
United  States ; they  subject  themselves  to  all  the  rules 
and  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  laws  of 
war  applicable  to  belligerents  according  to  modem 
usage. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  States,  and  earnestly  desire  the  legal  and 
speedy  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  in  each  of 
them  of  influences  of  patriotism  and  justice,  by  which 
the  whole  nation  shall  be  combined  to  carry  forward 
triumphantly  the  principles  of  freedom  and  progress, 
until  all  men  of  all  races  shall  every  where  beneath 
the  flag  of  oar  country  have  accorded  to  them  freely 
aH  that  their  virtues,  industry,  intelligence,  and  en- 
ergy may  entitle  them  to  attain. 

Hesolved,  That  the  organizations  in  the  unrepresent- 
ed States  asBtuning  to  be  State  Governments,  not  hav- 
ing been  legally  established,  are  not  legitimate  Gov- 
ernments until  recognized  by  Congress.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  with  tender  hearts  the 
memory  of  the  virtues,  patriotism,  sublime  faith,  up- 
right Christian  life,  and  generous  nature  of  the  martyr 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  or  universal  liberty 
the  world  over,  and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  people  of  all  countries  in  their  straggle 
for  freedom,  and  the  inherent  right  of  all  men  to  de- 
cide and  control  for  themselves  the  character  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  live. 

Resolved,  That  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  nation  is 
due  the  meu  who  bore  the  battle,  and  in  covering 


themselves  with  imperishable  glory  have  saved  to  the 
world  its  hope  of  free  Government,  and  relying  on  the 
“invincible  soldiers  and  sailors”  who  made  the  grand 
army  and  navy  of  the  Republic  to  be  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  fought,  we  pledge  them  that  we 
will  stand  by  them  in  maintaining  the  honor  due  the 
saviours  of  the  nation,  and  in  securing  the  fruits  of 
their  victories. 

Resolred,  That  remembering  with  profound  grati- 
tude and  love  the  precepts  of  Washington,  we  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  Union  as  the  pri- 
mary object  of  patriotic  desire,  which  has  heretofore 
sustained  us  with  great  power  in  our  love  of  the 
Union.  When  so  many  of  our  neighbors  in  the  South 
were  waging  war  for  its  destruction,  our  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  His 
Country  and  for  the  Union  is  more  deeply  engraven 
upon  our  hearts  than  ever. 

The  Address,  also  adopted,  was  simply  explana- 
tory of  the  Resolutions. 

report  of  the  committee  on  unreconstructed 

STATES. 

On  the  7th,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  un- 
reconstructed States  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
report  was  a review  of  our  political  situation  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Convention.  It  charged  upon 
President  Johnson  the  existing  evils  in  the  South. 
It  presented  a graphic  picture  of  these  evils — what 
and  how  great  they  were.  It  gave  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  New  Orleans  massacre,  and  threw  the 
responsibility  of  it  upon  the  President.  It  declared 
that  Congress,  in  order  to  avoid  discord  and  conflict, 
has  actually  abstained  from  doing  much  which  it 
ought  to  have  done  and  possesses  the  power  to  do, 
and  that  Congress  alone  could  sa*e  Southern  loyal- 
ists from  persecution,  exile,  and  death.  “There 
can  be,”  it  declared,  in  conclusion,  “no  safety  for 
the  country  against  the  fell  spirit  of  Slavery,  now 
organized  in  the  form  of  serfdom,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  national  and  appropriate  legislation  en- 
forced by  national  authority,  shall  confer  on  every 
citizen  in  the  States  we  represent  the  American 
birthright  of  impartial  suffrage  and  equality  before 
the  law.  This  is  the  one  all-sufficient  remedy’. 
This  is  our  great  need  and  pressing  necessity.  This 
is  the  only  policy  which  will  destroy  sectionalism 
by  bringing  into  effective  power  a preponderating 
force  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  It  will  lead  to  an  en- 
during pacification  because  based  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  It  is  a policy  which  will  final- 
ly regenerate  the  South  itself,  because  it  will  intro- 
duce and  establish  there  a divine  principle  of  moral 
politics  which,  under  God’s  blessing,  will,  in  elevat- 
ing humanity,  absorb  and  purify  the  unchristian 
hate  and  selfish  passions  of  men.  It  will  bless  those 
who  give  as  well  as  those  who  receive.  It.  will  be 
the  crowning  act  of  glory  to  our  free  Republic,  and 
when  done  will  be  received  as  was  the  act  of  Eman- 
cipation, with  joy  and  praise  throughout  the  world 
as  the  final  realization  of  the  promise  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence.” 

FIRE  AT  THE  CLUB-HOUSE. 

We  give  on  page  604  an  illustration  of  the  recent 
partial  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Union  League 
Club-House  at  Philadelphia.  The  fire  broke  out  a 
little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  September 
7.  Five  thousand  people  had  gathered  in  a short 
time  opposite  the  burning  building.  The  fire  had 
its  origin  somewhere  in  the  upper  floor,  where  the 
apartments  of  the  servants  were  located.  By  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  fire  brigade  the  flames 
were  limited  in  their  destruction  to  the  floor  in  which 
they  originated,  and  were  put  completely  under 
within  an  hour.  Several  acts  of  individual  hero- 
ism are  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  firemen,  every 
flag  upon  the  building  being  rescued  safely  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  peril.  The  loss  will 
probably  not  exceed  $25,000  or  $30,000,  which  is 
but  an  eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 

The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  in- 
cendiarism. The  janitor  of  the  building  was  ar- 
rested the  day  after  the  fire. 

OCR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Our  sketches  of  the  Convention,  made  by  our  spe- 
cial artists,  C.  J.  Bush  and  C.  II.  Wells,  are  very’ 
complete.  Among  these  we  wish  to  refer  particular- 
ly to  the  interesting  incident  which  one  of  our  artists 
has  made  the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  our  first 
page,  representing  Governor  Brownlow,  at  the 
head  of  the  Tennessee  Delegation,  passing  through 
the  Northern  delegates  in  Independence  Square, 
the  spot  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
first  read.  The  old  man,  so  weak  that  at  intervals 
he  was  compelled  to  stop  and  rest,  and  looking  thin 
and  emaciated,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  from  his 
own  State,  passed  down  the  entire  line,  greeted  by’ 
all  with  shouts  of  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  oth- 
er illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  FORGE. 

i. 

“Yes,  yes,  Miss  Miller;  it's  tryin’,  as  you  say, 
after  I've  brung  up  the  boy,  to  have  him  turn  agin 
me  now !”  and  old  Mrs.  Ripley  sipped  her  tea  sol- 
emnly. 

Mrs.  Miller  sighed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
little  black  tea-pot  on  the  tea-table  between  them, 
for  the  gossips  were  enjoying  a dish  of  their  favor- 
ite beverage,  with  sage  remarks  and  bitter  herbs  of 
consolation  thrown  in.  Then  she  handed  over  the 
great  tumbler,  with  a sea  of  water  and  islands  of 
radishes  floating  therein,  under  the  vague  impres- 
sion that  they  would  do  the  sorrowful  gossip  a world 
of  good.  Perhaps  they  did,  for  there  was,  first,  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  chasing  the  round  ones  and 
bringing  them  out  in  triumph  ; and  overcoming  the 
native  obstinacy  of  the  long  ones,  which  leaned 
about  at  various  angles. 

“Yes,  thankee;”  and  Mrs.  Ripley  took  the  top 
of  one  off  with  a snap,  and  held  the  remainder  over 
the  salt  ready  for  another  attack. 

“ Your  radishes  is  splendid ! If  Lizee  had  been 
worth  a cent  we  might  ha’  had  a garden  worth 
stimethin’  too.  I told  John  how  it  would  lie,  mar- 
rvin’  a city’  girl  all  fuss  and  feathers — never  mixed 
a batch  of  bread  in  her  life,  nor  milked  a cow,  nor 
nuthin.”  • 

“Well,  I s’pose,  ef  she  was  a manty-maker  in 
the  city,  she  couldn’t  have  a chance  to  learn  Rich 
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things,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  pouring  out  a very  far  away,  with  its  colored  .-h utters,  like  blind 
fresh  cup  of  tea  in  a convivial  way,  as  though  she  eyes,  showing  in  the  setting  moonlight.  He  looked 

expected  to  get  up  a bead  on  the  harmless  infu>ion.  long  and  fixedly,  and  when  he  turned  away  it  was 

•‘No,  no  more  she  couldn’t— and  that’s  what  I with  a sudden  wrench  ns  of  one  in  pain,  and  he 
< y.”  And  Mrs.  Ripley  rounded  her  period  with  sighed  heavily.  Just  then  something  white  came 
a radish  that  threatened  her  only  reliable  tooth  through  the  grass  and  almost  startled  him,  until  he 
with  instant  destruction.  “No  more  she  couldn’t,  saw  that  it  was  Liza’s  cat,  with  its  bit  ot  libbon  all 
slid  so  I told  John,  but  he  was  the  obsiinatest  cree-  draggl'd  and  wet  with  the  night-dew. 

'or  I ever  see.  Scz  he,  ‘I  don’t  want  her  to  work,  “ Oh!  pussy,  is  it  you?"  and  he  sat  down  on  one 
mother;  I am  strong  and  well,  and  am  a-goin’  to  of  the  oaken  benches  and  coaxed  the  creature  up  in 

» ork  for  her.’  John  is  a good  boy,  but  when  his  his  arms,  as  though  glad  of  her  company  in  his  si- 

m ind  is  sot  it’s  sot.  I tell  you,  Miss  Miller,  when  lent  loneliness. 


Ill  instant  destruction.  “No  more  she  couldn’t, 
d so  I told  John,  but  he  was  the  obsiinatest  cree- 
r I ever  see.  Scz  he,  ‘ I don’t  want  her  to  work, 


our  children  is  little  they  tromp  on  yer  toes,  hut  “ Good  little  pussy  loves  me,  I know,”  and  he 
w hen  they  get  growed  they  tromp  on  yer  heart !—  laid  his  rough  red  hand  tcnd<  rly  over  fc#r  fur.  “ I 
No,  no  more  tea,  thankee! — I must  he  a-gitting  wonder  if  your  little  mistress  docs?  1 don’t  know, 

along.  I promised  John  that  I wouldn’t  leave  Lizee  I thought  she  did;  hut  I ought,  to  have  waited  a 

and  the  house  very  long.  She's  no  more  ’count  than  little  longer  before  I brought  her  home  to  tny  poor 

a child  ; never  even  made  a stitch  of  clothes  fur  homely  place.  So  young  and  so  fair,  and  I am  ten 


>ohn  yet.  There's  Melissee  Aspell  now — why  she’d  years  older  than  she,  and  grave  and  quiet  in  my 
ia’  made  him  a suit  of  clothes  as  quick  as  wink,  ways — ain’t  I,  pussy?” 


Well,  well ! Come  ovc 
go  back  to  Lizee.’’ 

“ I'm  here,  mother!’ 


For  answer,  to  be  sure,  the  creature  said 
“Mew!”  and  nothing  more;  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  the  lonely  heart,  w hich  was  glad  to-night 


from  the  flower-lied  outside  the  door,  over  which  sbb  of  the  dumb  brute’s  cry.  “ And  he  knew  her  before 

had  been  bending,  and  so  heard  the  last  words.  “I  I did,  you  see,  pussy ; and  he  is  gay,  aud  young, 

was  lonesome,  and  1 came  over  to  walk  hack  with  and  handsome."  He  rose  abruptly  as  ho  spoke,  and 
you.”  the  cat  rolled  over  and  over  #11,  finding  her  feet, 

There  was  a pitiful  accent  in  her  voice  as  she  she  nn  fright*  ned  away,  and  between  his  heavy 
spoke.  The  cl  ar  blue  eves  were  a trifle  dim  as  beard  ‘ scaped  the  words"  “1  wish  Ned  Hammersly 
she  walked  slowly  home  by  the  old  woman’s  side,  were  dead— or  I — God  forgive  me !” 

and  the  little  hands,  already  roughened  I y her  new  The  furnace  fire  was  a shade  less  bright,  and  he 
life,  laid  somewhat  wearily  together.  “John’s  late  replenished  it  and  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hnnds  a 

to-night,  isn’t  he.  mother  ?”  and  she  looked  eagerly  long,  long  while,  until  daylight  looked  over  the 

over  toward  the  rolling-mill,  not  far  away,  that  hills  and  thrust  her  busy  flingers  even  through  the 


“La*  yes,  child.  You  can’t  expect  a man  as 
has  his  livin’  to  make  to  ho  runnin’  home  all  times 
of  day  and  night.  There’s  extra  work  at  the  fur- 
nace, l s’pose.” 


flung  out  its  great  pillar  of  smoko  from  a crown  of  crevices  and  crannies  of  the  black  roof  al>ove  him. 
fire.  Glad  of  its  freshness,  he  rose  from  his  lethargy  and 

“La1  yes,  child.  You  can’t  expect  a man  as  lounged  in  the  heavy  doorway, 

has  his  livin’  to  make  to  he  runnin’  home  all  times  There  was  the  little  white  cottage,  with  its  clam- 

of  day  and  night.  There’s  extra  work  at  the  fur-  liering  rose  and  gay  flower-beds.  He  could  even 
nace,  l s’pose.”  see  the  purple  bloom  of  the  %weet- william,  ami  the 

“Oh,  there’s  John!”  and  the  girl’s  pale  cheeks,  rod  of  silver  lilies  all  abloom.  But  as  he  looked  a 

that  f ad  given  no  hint  of  dimples,  flushed  and  made  great  horror  came  in  his  eyes,  for  on  the  little  side- 


rosy  nests  of  themselves  as  she  sprung  eagerly  for- 
ward. “Aud  Ned,  I declare! — Cousin  Ned!  Oh, 
I’m  so  g'ad !” 

The  two  men  came  forward,  almost  counterparts 


porch,  close  in  the  shadow,  stood  Ned  Hammersly, 
putting  on  his  coat,  and  looking  at  the  doorway, 
where  Liza  stood  with  John’s  best  coat  over  her 
arm.  He  knew  the  coat  even  so  far  away  by  its 


figure— the  same  stalwart  shoulders  and  goodly  bright  buttons,  and  Ned  had  evidently  bceu  trying 


stature,  hut  their  faces  were  of  opposite  types. 
John  with  a square  chin  and  somewhat  heavy  brow, 
underset  by  eyes  that  refused  to  tell  their  color  in 


on,  for  w hat  deceit  or  wicked  cause  he  knew  not. 
John  Ripley  grasped  the  lintel  and  never  moved 
lil  the  figure  had  disappeared  on  tue  road  leading 


the  shadow;  while  Ned  Hammersly  wore  the  fair  to  the  town,  and  the  cottage  door  was  shut.  His 
Saxon  color  and  golden  hair  that  was  softened  into  limbs  trembled  and  shook  as  he  staggered  back  to 


beauty’  on  Liza’s  face. 

“ I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Lize !”  aud  his  great  rough 
hand  was  outstretched  for  the  little  one,  which  met 
it  franklv. 


the  oaken  settle  by  the  fire,  and  lie  shivered  with 
the  cold.  So  he  sat  when  his  mother  brought  him 
a c.*n  of  coffee  and  oaten  cake. 


trankiy.  # “1  thought  I would  just  run  over,  John,  with  a 

“Does  Lize  behave  herself?  turning  to  John,  bit  of  sutbin’ fur  ye.  Lizee  never  thinks  of  nothin’. 
10  slid  his  ann  about  llcr.  and  lookcd  down  on  She  didn't  comedown  out  of  her  room  till  jest  afi  re 
r head  with  a strong  man’s  tenderness  as  he  an-  j came  01lt.  What’s  the  matter  ? I didn’t  hurt  ye. 


swered  “ Pretty  well  pretty  well.”  did  I ? You  look  awful  peaked  this  morning.  Poor 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  Neds  presence:  fellar ! poor  fellar!”  and  she  touched  his  hand  that 

that  a process  for  preparing  steel  was  to  be  put  in  refused  to  uncover  his  haggard  eyes.  “ Massy,  bow 

operation,  and  carried  out  under  his  skillful  direc-  co;d  vour  han,ls  are ; Have  ye  fcrot  tbe  ager'?” 
tion,  at  the  rolling-mill : that  he  had  come  to  stay  ..^c,  no,  mo; her,  I'm  all  right,  said  he.  peevish- 
for  tbe  summer  at  the  little  hotel  among  the  ham-  Set  the  coffee  down,  and  1 11  take  it  by-and- 

lets  alxnit  them. 

Old  Mrs.  Ripley  had  stood  somewhat  aloof,  hut  jUst  then  the  great  bell  rang,  and  the  hands  came 
John  now  touched  her  sleeve,  and,  turning  to  Ned,  trooping  in  for  another  day  of  toil.  Wheel  and 
said:  “My  mother;  Liza’s  cousin,  Edward  Ham-  band  were  thrown  in  gear,  and  the  trip-hammer  be- 

mersly.”  .Thereupon  the  old,  sharp  eves  took  an  came  a busy,  relentless  demon  again, 

inventory’  of  all  his  qualities  and  quantities  of  man- 
ner and  person.  m. 

“You  never  told  me  about  Mr.  Hammertea,  Elkven  o’clock,  the  time  1 
Lizee,  and  she  looked  at  John’s  wife  in  such  a Seething  and  blinding  the  ir 
dreadful  way  over  her  iron-rimmed  glasses  that  chan(,e.  Once  more  the  work 
Liza  drew  back  a step,  and  only  said  : Didn  t I ?”  nlould)  that  gpot 

or  mar  shall 

“Hev  you  got  a family,  Mr  Hammerkey?”  pale  and  anxiouS)  the  head_, 
si*  added,  turning  the  glasses  on  him.  and  thither  tbat  all  mav  g0  , 

Ned  grew  as  red  as  a great  cabbage-rose,  and  cros8  bonie  on  8tr  gbould( 
aifcwered,  awkwardly:  “No,  maam,  I’m  a bache-  pended  from  itg  centre  that  f 
lor  and  don’t  think  of  getting  married  now.”  and  borne  beside  tbe  mould  to 

The  sharp  eyes  saw  a look  pass  between  the  cous-  occur.  From  the  molten  ma 


>oin  air.  riammertea,  Eleven  o’clock,  the  time  for  casting,  has  come, 
lohn  s wife  in  such  a Seething  and  blinding  the  molten  metal  waits  its 
i-nmmed  glasses  that  change.  Once  more  the  workman  stoops  to  see  the 
nly  said : Didn  t I ? tTiould,  that  spot  or  mar  shall  not  be  found  therein. 
, Mr.  Hammerkey?  pale  and  anxj0USj  the  head-workman  goes  hither 
s on  him.  and  thither  that  all  may  go  well,  from  a timber 

eat  cabbage-rose,  and  cross  borne  on  strong  shoulders  hung  a kettle  sus- 
, maam,  1 m a bache-  pended  from  its  centre,  that  at  the  hour  was  filled 
’ mafrled  now‘  and  borne  beside  the  mould  to  fill  defects  that  might 

pass  between  the  cous-  0CCur.  From  the  molten  mass,  as  the  great  clock 


ms  as  he  spoke  which  she  never  forgot,  and  thereon  struck)  a rudd  8tream  came  slowly  down  its  con. 
built  up  a theory  of  possibilities  and  probabi  dies.  duh  t0  the  mouldi  The  ,bur  men  he|d  steady  by 
broin  this  theory  she  never  wavered  through  the  braceg  tbe  t kettle  and  tbe  ladler  waited  fo'r 
long  bright  summer,  her  watchfulness  never  flagged,  commands.  John  Rjpiey  Was  one  of  the  four.  To- 
ller innuendoes  never  ceased,  until  John  grew  pale  day  hig  hand  wag  gcarcel  gtcad  and  when  he 
s,le"t’  a"d  sometimes  cross  by  fits  to  the  poor  he^  Ned's  voice  behind  him  8peaking  to  the  men 
little  wife,  who  was  a riddle  to  him  yet.  Ned,  with  he  turned  hig  head  and  beld  one  hand  over 

h,s  frank,  cheery  ways  and  pleasant  laugh,  smoked  tbe  otber  on  it9  brace.  Just  then  the  ladler  dipped 
many  a pipe  m h.s  company  by  their  cot’age-door,  from  out  the  ma  and  in  hig  Station  dripped  the 
and  then  Liza  seemed  happiest  and  most  loving  to-  lava_drops  upon  John's  band  and  arm.  A sharp 
ward  him.  And  so  glided  by  the  days  of  harvest  cry  of  jn  e g d himi  and  be  wou]d  have  shrunki 
and  its  lingering  moon  and  the  hours  of  daylight  and  g0  let  blirning  death  bim  in  it8  ineffabl0 
grew  fewer  and  the  mght-watch  longer.  torment,  if,  like  a tiger,  Ned  had  not  sprung  and 

II.  cried,  “ For  God’s  sake,  men,  hold  on !” 

John  sat  just  by  the  outer  rim  of  the  circle  shin-  That  cry  and  that  quick  grasp  saved  them  all. 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  furnace,  whose  fire  The  red  iron  had  crept  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ket- 


There  was  to  be  a great  tie  with  John’s  failing  grasp,  and  one  quiver  more 


casting  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  his  turn  to  watch. 
Above  him  great  wheels  and  bands  turned  dusky 


would  have  sent  it  over  him  in  a burning  flood. 

The  men  knew  well  enough  the  danger.  Round 


edges  to  the  faint  red  light,  and  hopeful  spiders  the  forge-fires  had  gone  many  a talc  of  horror  and 


tried  agaip, their  hopeles 


master  when  a failing  hand  had  left  a molten  s 


s of  trusty  iron,  to  be  welded  bv-and-  to  scorch  and  burn  and  kill  and  fetter  in  the  flying 


by,  lay  hiding  their  time  of  trial  and  destinj’,  ful- 
filled in  honest  gun  or  faithful  anchor.  'J  he  great 


fugitives,  until  its  hot  breath  did  its  work. 

| John  knew  the  death  from  which  his  rival  had 


trip-hammer,  which  had  banged  upon  the  anvil  and  saved  him,  and  remembered  it  even  through  the 
whatever  lay  thereon,  like  a vindictive  demon,  all  fearful  anguish  of  his  maimed  and  blistered  arm. 
day,  was  at  rest  a while,  and  there  was  no  sound  And  yet  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  owed 


except  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  furnace. 

In  this  light  John  looked  pale  and  worn  ; perhaps 


the  life  he  held  to  any  other  n 
“ Here,  Joe  Hill ; take  m 


he  felt  so  as  he  rose  and  held  his  head,  with  its  and  ride  for  the  doctor;  and  you,  Ben  Collins,  hold 
thick  locks,  under  the  pump  and  deluged  it,  shak-  on  here  while  I go  home  with  John.  He  isn’t  fit 
ing  the  drops  out  like  a great  water-dog.  Then  he  to  go  alone.” 


moved  toward  the  open  door  and  looked  out  at  the  Ned’s  orders  were  carried  out,  and  the  two  men 
stars  so  thick  above  him.  • walked  slowly  toward  the  cottage. 

“‘True  as  the  stars’ — ay,  they  are  true,  sure  “ Let  me  go  in  first,  John,  and  tell  Lize.” 

enough ; one  can  depend  on  them  all  life  through,  Even  in  his  unutterable  suffering  of  body  the  in- 

*"d  afterward — for,  never  mind  how  many  graves  jured  mail  turned  and  answered  tiercel; 
there  are.  there  is  a star  for  each,  I know,  ‘ that  oath, 

will  never  waver.’  1 almost  wish  sometimes  that  “No  yon  don’t.  Ned  Hammersly.  I g 
• II  this  worry  of  life  was  over  for  me!”  And  he  can  take  care  of  mv  wifi — ay,  and  myow 
passed  his  hand  over  his  wet  hair  again,  and  looked  I don’t  want  your  help.” 
out  on  the  summer  night.  Crickets  sung  peaceful  “Are  you  crazy,  John?”  and  Ned  st 
songs  in  the  tall  weeds  by  the  pile  of  lumber  near;  his  path. 

now  and  then  a frog  crooked  hoarse  contentment  “Yes.  Stand  aside,  will  you?” 
from  the  stones  below  the  dam  ; and  a di- tant  dog  The  man’s  strong  will  carried  him  pai 
harked  d fiance  to  mitlawsHMM^anudpn.  , As  he  ponion  and  by  the  little  door,  where  he  ft 

listened  he  looked  towardUthe,  white  cottage  not  like  one  dead. 


ilmost  wish  sometimes  that  “ No  you  don’t.  Ned  Hammersly.  I go  first.  I 
as  over  for  me!”  A nd  he  can  take  care  of  my  w ife — ay,  and  my  own  coat  too. 
s wet  hair  again,  and  looked  I don’t  want  your  help.” 

it.  Crickets  sung  peaceful  “Are  you  crazy,  John?”  and  Ned  stood  across 
by  the  pile  ot  lumber  near ; his  path. 

rocked  hoarse  contentment  “Yes.  Stand  aside,  will  you?” 
the  dam  ; and  a di-tant  dog  The  man’s  strong  will  carried  him  past  his  com- 
»wsr«nd.miir.ayders.  , As  he  panion  and  by  the  little  door,  where  he  fell  fainting 
ard!-ta4;-Wi*te:-cottsigs;  not  like  one  dead. 


Days  of  pain  and  nights  of  unrest  had  fallowed 
the  fearful  burning.  At  ju„  time  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  to  save  his  arm  ; hut  now  he  hoped  to  wield 
it  by-und-bv.  A long  while,  perchance,  it  might 
be  before  it  could  give  the  thunderous  blows  of  its 
olden  might;  hut  he  was  thankful  for  its  partial 
restoration.  For  his  fierce  and  hitter  words  when 
coming  home  Ned  bore  no  grudge;  but  ever  since 
John  had  turned  away  with  steady  coldness  from 
his  friendly  offers.  Liza,  too,  had  come  to  lie  afraid 
of  his  petulant  replies,  and  went  about  her  round 
of  duties  pale  and  silent.  Mrs.  Ripley,  as  was  her 
wont,  went  out  to  gossip  and  drink  tea  with  her 
neighbors.  She  did  not  grieve,  I am  sure,  at  the 
estrangement,  for  did  it  not  prove  her  prophetic 
cmakings  true? 

So  it  was  timidly  and  half  afraid  that  Liza  sat 
down  beside  him  in  the  St  ptember  sunshine,  which 
flooded  the  open  door  and  the  chair  where  he  sat 
wearily  thinking,  aliout  a mouth  after  the  accident. 

“John,  dear,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  some  hing,’’ 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee,  hut  he  did  not 
take  it.  “I  s'pose  you  won’t  care,  but  I thought 
1 would  tell  you  that  my  sister’s  married  and  coin- 
ing here  to  live.  She  was  a long  while  making  up 
her  mind  too,  and  she  said  No  once  or  twice,  but 
she  meant  Yes  all  the  time,  and  so  they  a e mar- 
ried, and — aud — her  husband  is  Ned  Hammersly. 
I thought  we  should  go  to  the  wedding,  but  you 
were  hurt  about  a week  before,  and  so  we  couldn’t 
be  there.  And  see.  John” — she  pulled  Out  lrom 
behind  her,  where  she  had  held  it  all  the  while,  a 
new  cloth  coat — “ I made  it  for  the  wedding,  John, 
all  myself.  I cut  it  and  sewed  it,  aud  Ned  got  the 
buttons  for  me,  and  I tried  it  on  him  when  you  were 
out  of  sight — you  see  your  coats  suit  him — and  I 
just  got  it  done  the  morning  you  were  burned. 
Ned  stopped  on  his  way  to  town,  and  I tried  on 
your  coat,  and  it  fitted  so  nicely!  Now  mother 
won’t  say  I am  good  for  nothing  any  more,  will 
she?  Why,  John,  what  on  earth  are  you  crying 
about?  I thought  you  would  like  it.  Don't  you?” 

“Come  here  little  one!”  The  arms  were  open 
wide.  “ Dear,  patient,  darling  little  lamb!”  And 
so  lie  held  her  golden  head  a while,  and  vowed  anew 
to  trust  her  lor  evermore.  And  so  Ned  and  his  new 
bride  found  them.  John  held  out  his  hand  to  Ned. 
“ I’ve  been  a fool,  Ned;  forget  it  if  you  can ;”  and 
that  was  all. 

If  ever  a man  was  proud,  John  Ripley  was  in 
that  beloved  coat,  that  had  cost  him  such  sorrow 
in  its  building.  If  ever  a wife  was  happy,  it  was 
when  John  would  boast  of  it  as  her  own  work. 

And  when  Mrs  Ripley  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Miller, 
she  was  forced  to  conless  that  “she  thought  she 
might  make  somethiu’  out  of  Lizee  after  all.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Pleasure-seekers  are  returning  from  various  quar- 
ters to  their  city  homes.  It  is  the  fashion  to  reappear 
in  the  city  some  time  in  September;  and  bo,  even 
though  September’s  hot  and  sultry  days  may  far  out- 
number those  of  August,  people  generally  follow  the 
fashion.  Houses,  long  silent  aud  deserted,  are  resonant 
with  voices,  blinds  are  thrown  open,  churches  are  re- 
opened, aud  business  receives  a general  impulse.  The 
haste  to  return  is  altogether  natural.  Many  who  usual- 
ly pass  most  of  tbe  summer  in  the  city  thonght  it  ex- 
pedient to  retreat  this  year ; but  now  that  all  fear  of 
cholera  is  past,  they  are  not  sorry  to  leave  extortion- 
ate hotels  and  the  chilly  comforts  of  the  country.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  July  brought  some  of  the  hottest 
weather  known  within  the  memory  of  the  “oldest  in- 
habitants,” there  has  seldom  been  an  August  so  un- 
seasonably and  extraordinarily  cold. 

The  sojourners  at  the  White  Mountains  have  fonnd 
themselves  sadly  uncomfortable.  The  rain  has  been 
almost  incessant,  and  the  roads,  never  good,  have  been, 
in  consequence,  nearly  impassable.  Shut  up  inside  of 
a heavy,  springless  coach,  or  clinging  to  the  outside 
of  it  to  keep  one's  self  from  being  tossed  into  the  muddy 
holes  beneath,  may  be  an  agreeable  way  of  searching 
for  the  picturesque ; but  we  have  no  taste  for  such  ex- 
ceedingly romantic  excursions.  A bridal-party  from 
one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  followed  the  fashion  and  went  to  the  White 
Mountains.  The  bridegroom  supposed  he  had  made 
sure  of  comfortable  quarters  by  securing  rooms  in  ad- 
vance. But  on  arriving  there  the  hotel  was  found  to 
he  overflowing ; and  although,  as  an  especial  accommo- 
dation, a small,  uncomfortable  attic  room  was  given 
up  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  most  of  the  party  got 
along  as  they  could  without  rooms.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  next  day  they  commenced  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington ; but  a severe  snow-storm  met  them,  and, 
half-congealed  with  the  cold,  they  beat  a hasty  retreat, 
resolving  to  seek  some  more  genial  clime  in  which  to 
spend  the  honey-moon. 

Undoubtedly  September  will  he  more  agreeable  to 
those  who  yet  linger  among  the  mountains  than  Au- 
gust was.  There  is  usually  a sort  of  compensation  in 
regard  to  the  weather:  and  those  in  the  country  who 
have  complainingly  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the 
chilly  breezes  of  August  may  vainly  long,  under  a 
sultry  September  sun,  for  one  refreshing  breath. 

It  is  said  that  a new  sect  has  been  formed  among  the 
women  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  they  have  already 
made  their  appearance  in  Paris.  They  are  called 
11  Nihilists i"  and  their  distinguishing  peculiarities 
are,  that  they  remain  unmarried;  they  assume  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  men ; work  at  all  kinds 
of  manual  labor,  and  transact  every  sort  of  mercantile 
business.  The  following  is  a description  of  the  cos- 
tume of  two  “ Nihilists who  recently  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  a certain  church  in  St.  Petersburg : The 
two  fair  heads  were  cropped  close,  and  their  attire  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  coat  and  trowsers  of 
the  male  sex,  with  the  most  convenient  portions  of  fe- 
male costume.  A jacket  descending  low  over  the  hips, 
and  closed  over  the  bosom  by  a row  of  large  buttons ; 
a short,  very  full  petticoat  of  the  same,  and  beneath, 
just  apparent  above  the  high  boots  of  black,  shining 
leather,  fall  inexpressibles,  not  gathered  in,  but  float- 
ing just  above  the  knee,  aud  displaying  about  au  inch 
of  the  snow-white  stocking,  fanned  their  novel  and 
singular  attire.  Each  held  in  her  hand  a low,  flat  hat, 
with  a large  brim  adorned  with  a cord  and  tassel. 

A curious  report  comes  from  Prance  in  regard  to  the 
mulberry-tree.  A.  M.  Brunet  affirms  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  textile  substance#  which  are 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  to  the  fineness,  dur- 


! ability,  and  general  «r  pearatwe  <’f  «ilk  by  chemical  and 
\ mechanical  processes,  and  affirms  his  faith  in  the  dis- 
i cwvery  by  buying  up  large  quantities  of  -he  bark  for 
| producing  this  description  of  silk.  If  this  is  trne, 

[ mulberry-trees  will  be  all  the  fashion  wherever  they 
j can  be  cultivated,  and  the  invention  will  be  a very 
profitable  one. 

There  is  an  old  stoiy  to  the  effect  that  a solitary 
. bachelor,  having  suddenly  resolved  to  commit  matri- 
mony, rung  the  bell,  and  r”,'n*sed  to  his  cook.  She, 
in  a state  of  indecision,  hesitated ; so  he  rung  the  bell 
again,  and  proposed  to  the  house-maid,  who  accepted 
him  on  the  spot.  And— as  the  story  goes — she  lived 
happily  ever  afterward,  as  a jnst  reward  of  her  prompt 
decision.  This  tale  is  not  cited  as  a precedent  f r 
young  ladies  to  take  such  a dangerously  6hort  time  in 
making  a decision  which  involves  the  huppiness  of  a 
lifetime.  But  we  so  often  see  such  a ridiculous  hesi- 
tation in  trivial  matters  that  it  is  a relief  to  meet  a 
man  or  woman  who  is  self-poised.  Many  a lady  has 
no  confidence  in  her  own  taste  or  skill  in  dressing  her- 
self. “Would  yon  wear  my  buff  silk,  or  my  blue  mus- 
lin ?”  “Which  looks  the  best,  a linen  collar  or  a lace 
one?”  “Does  this  ribbon  look  prettiest  in  a single  or 
double  bow  f”  And  a multitude  of  similar  questions 
are  constantly  heard  in  the  dressing-room.  Some  are 
perpetually  disturbed  because,  having  no  fixed  princi- 
ples themselves,  they  try  to  please  those  with  whom 
they  chance  to  be,  and  are  like  the  “ waves  of  the  sea, 
driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.”  We  often  see  gentle- 
men who  are  singularly  undecided  in  minor  matters — 
who,  for  example,  require  an  immense  time  to  decide 
what  they  will  have  for  dinner— although  they  may  de- 
cide a momentous  question  with  comparative  prompt- 
ness. It  is  worth  a good  deal  to  any  one  to  know 
what  questions  should  be  quickly  and  promptly  de- 
cided, and  what  should  be  carefully  considered— and 
to  be  able  to  do  it. 

A propos  to  this  subject,  is  what  Sydney  Smith  says  s 

“It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks 
and  adjusting  nice  chances : it  did  all  very  well  before 
the  flood,  when  a man  could  consult  his  friends  upon 
an  intended  publication  for  160  years,  and  live  to  seo 
its  success  for  six  or  seven  centuries  afterward ; but  at 
present  a man  waits  and  doubts,  and  consults  his 
brothers,  and  uncles,  and  his  particular  friends,  till 
one  day  he  finds  that  he  is  66  years  of  age,  and  that  ho 
has  lost  so  much  time  in  consulting  first  cousins  and 
particular  friends  that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow 
their  advice.” 

Every  body  has  read  or  heard  of  the  great  meteoric 
shower  of  November  13,  1833.  On  that  occasion  the 
whole  heavens  were  illuminated  with  celestial  fire- 
works from  about  two  o’clock  until  daybreak.  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  of  Yale  College,  announces  that  a sim- 
ilar display  of  meteors  will  probably  occur  on  the 
morning  of  the  13tli  or  14tb  of  November  next  Such 
a rare  phenomenon  awakens  a deep  interest  among 
all  classes  of  persons.  Preparations  to  obeerve  this 
sublime  spectacle,  for  scientific  purposes,  have  already 
commenced  in  Europe.  And  all,  who  in  any  country 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  witnesses  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary sight,  may  well  congratulate  themselves. 

Tomatoes  are  considered  as  among  the  healthiest 
of  all  our  vegetables.  Every  housekeeper  who  has  the 
opportunity  should  endeavor  to  put  up  some  for  win- 
ter use.  It  is  a very  simple  matter  to  do  this.  They 
should  merely  be  cooked,  without  seasoning,  and  put 
while  hot  into  wide-mouthed  jugs  or  tin  cans.  The 
jugs  or  cans  should  be  outirely  filled,  and  securely 
corked  or  covered.  Preserved  in  this  manner  they 
keep  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first  picked  from  the 
vine. 

A Southern  paper  records  tbe  trial  of  a man  charged 
with  stealing  corn  from  a neighbor’s  crib.  The  evi- 
dence went  to  show  that  the  man  had  been  found  with 
his  hand  in  an  aperture  in  the  crib,  safely  fastened  in 
a steel  trap,  set  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  thief. 
It  was  also  in  evidence  that  two  empty  corn  sacks 
were  found  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  entmipped  individ- 
ual. Tbe  decision  of  the  magistrate,  however,  was, 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  hud  stolen 
any  com,  and  as  to  being  caught  in  a steel  trap,  any 
gentleman  had  a perfect  right  to  stick  his  hand  in  one 
if  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 

A, humorous  writer  says: 

“ Every  word  in  the  French  language  beginning  with 
croque  has  been  turned  inside  out  to  find  the  origin  of 
crnqu  t,  but  without  success.  Some  will  have  it  that 
the  word  is  a corruption  of  crochet,  which  means  a 
hook,  and  that  the  game  was  originally  devised  by 
the  ladies,  who  threw  it  out  as  a nook  to  catch  hus- 
bands with.  There  seems  to  be  a glimmering  of  rea- 
son in  this,  more  especially  when  we  i emember  that 
<■roch.it  also  means  a kind  of  fancy  work  much  culti- 
vated by  ladies.  The  writer  has  at  this  moment  hang- 
kg  on  the  wall  before  him  a smoking-cap  in  crochet- 
^ftrk,  made  for  him  by  fair  hands  several  years  ago, 
and  thrown  in  the  usual  skillful  manner;  but,  being;  a 
wary  fish,  he  saw  the  hook  and  decliued  to  bite.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  that  cro-piet  aud  crochet  are  partly 
convertible  terms,  inasmuch  as  the  hook  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  root  of  both.” 

It  is  suggested  that  instead  of  the  phrase  “ ghaven 
lawn,”  which  the  manuals  use  to  designate  the  croquet 
ground,  the  word  parquet  be  used ; because  it  would 
sound  so  pretty  to  hear  the  accents  of  a silvery  voice 
saying,  “ Suppose  we  have  a game  of  croquet  upon  the 
parquet  1” 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ments : 1 

“We  have  a compositor  in  this  office  the  friction 
of  whose  movements  over  the  type  in  his  stick  fuse# 
them  solid  like  stereotype  plnte.  The  oaly  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  have  his  care  submerged  in  water, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  keeps  the  water  boil- 
ing and  bubbling  so  that  eggs  have  frequently  been 
boil'  d in«ke  space-box.  Pipes  lead  from  tbe  bottom 
of  his  cassia  boiler  in  the  pves-'-room,  and  the  steam 
generated  by  our  fast  compositor’s  motions  runs  the 
power-press.  In  one  day  he  ‘set’  so  much  type  that- 
it  took  all  hands,  from  editor  to  devil,  two  weeks  to 
read  the  proof,  and  it  wasn't  his  good  day  far  setting 
type  either.” 

Not  long  afo  a party  who  were  sight-seeing  in  New 
York  went  onboard  a Liverpool  packet— their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  a veseel.  They  were  politely  shown 
over  the  vessel ; and  when  they  entered  the  luxurious 
cabin  a young  lady  of  the  party,  delighted  with  what 
she  Baw,  exclaimed : “ Oh ! how  I should  like  to  go  to 
Europe  in  such  a ship  1”  “You  can,”  spoke  the  cap- 
tain. in  a deep  voice,  who  had  en'ered  the  cabin  nn- 
perceived.  “You  can  if  you  will.”  “Ae  vour  stew- 
ardess, I suppose.  Sir,”  replied  the  young  lady,  pertly. 
“No;  as  ray  wife,"  returned  the  captain.  “As  your 
wife,  Sir !"  exclaimed  she,  in  unfeigned  astonishment, 
“you  must  be  joking."  “No,  I am  not,"  replied  the 
captain : “I  mean  every  word  of  it." 

The  young  woman  was  fluttered  and  flattered.  She 
asked  for  a few  hours  to  consider  the  unexpected  prop- 
osition. At  the  expiration  of  th«  time  she  gave  the 
captain  a favorable  answer  and  in  three  days  6he  was 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Lire  is  not  sweet.  One  day  It  will  be  sweet 
To  shnt  our  eyes  and  die  : 

Nor  feel  the  wild-flowers  blow,  nor  birds  dart  by 
With  flitting  butterfly, 

Nor  grass  grow  long  above  our  heads  and  feet. 

Nor  hear  the  happy  lark  that  soars  sky  high, 

Nor  sigh  that  spring  is  fleet  and  summer  fleet, 

Nor  mark  the  waxing  wheat. 

Nor  know  who  sits  in  our  accustomed  seat. 

Life  is  not  good.  One  day  it  will  be  geod 
To  die,  then  live  again ; 

To  sleep  meanwhile : so  not  to  feel  the  wane 
Of  shrunk  leaves  dropping  in  the  wood. 

Nor  hear  the  foamy  lashing  of  the  jnain, 

Nor  marked  ibe  blackened  bean-flelds,  nor  where  stood 
Rich  ranks  of  golden  grain, 

Only  dead  refuse  stubble  clothe  the  plain: 

Asleep  from  risk,  asleep  from  pain. 


THE  TALE  OF 

AUNT  MARGARETS  TROUBLE. 

In  Six  Weekly  Portions.— Fourth  Portion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“I  never  saw  a piece  of  knitting  in  such  a 
mess  in  all  my  life ! What  were  you  thinking  of, 
Madge  ?” 

Aunt  Gough  uttered  this  mild  pleasantry  in  the 
fullness  of  her  satisfaction  some  days  after  that 
happy  evening  on  which  Horace  had  told  me  that 
he  lo  ed  me.  They  all  knew  it  now.  Dear  uncle 
had  kissed  and  blessed  me.  mingling  with  his  ten- 
der words  some  prudent  cautions  as  to  tho  necessity 
of  waiting,  and  as  lo  our  youth  and  inexperience. 
But  he  was  pleast  d.  I knew  that,  and  the  knowl- 
edge made  me  inexpressibly  happy.  As  for  wait- 
ing, that  was  not  hard  to  my  mind.  Of  course  we 
w re  young.  < >f  course  we  were  inexperienced  and 
without  settled  prospects  in  tho  world.  But  we 
loved  each  other,  and  our  love  was  approved  by 
those  whom  we  most  honored  and  regarded.  Surely 
that  was  happiness  enough  to  fill  years  of  waiting, 
should  years  be  necessary.  Horace  was  not  quite 
so  contented  to  accept  Uncle  Gough’s  words  of  wis- 
dom. He  chaft  d a little,  in  his  impetuous  way,  at 
bung  told  of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

“ Young !”  he  said  to  me,  when  we  were  walking 
alone  together.  “ Does  your  uncle  know  that  I am 
t rued  three-and-twentv  ?”  Horace  looked  very 
solemn  as  he  announced  his  attainment  of  this  ven- 
erable age.  “ If  he  bad  said  that  I’m  not  good 
enough,  there  might  have  been  some  reason  in  it. 
But  if  my  dear  girl  is  content  to  take  me  only  be- 
cause I love  her  better  than  all  the  world  beside — ” 

“ No ; beeause  I love  you,  Horace.” 

“ My  own  Margaret ! If  you  are  content,  angel 
that  you  are,  I don’t  see  who  need  object.” 

“ Dear  Horace,  be  reasonable.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  kind  and  generous  than  Uncle  Gough’s  behav- 
ior ? Of  course  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  our 
youth — ” 

1 ‘ There  it  is.  Our  youth ! The  fact  is,  fifty-five 
is  getting  to  be  thought  the  right,  age  for  love  and 
marriage.  I wish  I was  as  old  as  De  Beauguet. 
Upon  my  soul  I do!” 

“ Perhaps,  Horace,  in  that  case  the  objection 
might  come  from  me,  and  not  from  uncle.” 

“I  always  say  absurd  things  when  I’m  angry,” 
said  Horace,  wiping  his  eyes  after  an  outbreak  of 
laughter.  “ Every  body  does.” 

I don’t  know  whether  every  body  does,  but  I 
know  Horace  did.  And  what  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  idea  of  his  ever  being  fifty-five  ? My  bright, 
impulsive  Horace! 

All  this  brings  me  back  to  Aunt  Gough  and  my 
tangled  knitting.  One  ot'  the  servants  had  found 
it  in  the  porch  and  taken  it  to  my  aunt,  and  she, 
divining  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  got 
into  such  a chaotic  state,  resolved  to  have  her  small 
joke  at  my  expense.  Horace  and  I were  sitting 
with  her  now,  having  come  in  from  the  walk  in 
which  we  had  held  the  foregoing  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  patient  waiting. 

“ What  kar*  vou  been  doing  with  your  knitting?” 
said  aunt.  “ I wonder  who  is  expected  to  wear  a 
stocking  like  that !” 

“ Oh,  aunty,  it  was  Horace.  He  was  twisting  it 
about  in  his  fingers.” 

“And,  pray,  how  came  Horace  to  get  hold  of 
your  knitting  ? 1 hope  you  don’t  mean  to  knit  his 

stockings  in  that  way,  or  he  will  think  I have  made 
but  a poor  housewife’ of  you,  after  all  my  pains,” 

“ Do  give  me  a chance  of  testing  her  soon,  Mrs. 
Gough,”  cried  Horace,  eagerly,  improving  the  occa- 
sion. “ We  have  been  havingquite  a dispute,  Mar- 
garet and  1,  and  I am  afraid  Mr.  Gough  is  all  on 
her  side.  Do  throw  in  your  influence  on  mine ! Do 
take  my  view  of  the  case !” 

Horace  went  over  all  his  arguments  to  prove  that 
we  were  both  rather  elderly,  and  to  show  that  in 
three  months  at  the  utmost  his  prospects  would  be 
sufficiently  assured  to  justify  him  in  taking  a wife. 
He  was  very  eloquent  in  his  pleadings.  At  least  I 
thought  so,  and  so,  I suspect,  did  Aunt  Gough.  The 
truth  is,  Horace  could  be  much  more  eloquent  in 
speaking  to  her  than  he  could  he  in  speaking  to 
my  uncle.  I have  said  that  Aunt  Gough  was  highly 
sympathetic.  And  sympathy  was  to  Horace  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived  and  breathed  easily. 
There  are  strong  militant  natures  to  whom  strife 
and  the  hope  of  victory  are  bracing  and  pleasant, 
but  his  was  never  one  of  them. 

My  aunt  had  been  ailing  ever  since  the  visit  to 
Meadow  Leas.  We  could  not  trace  any  signs  of 
positive  disorder,  but  she  got  no  stranger,  had  no 
appetite,  and  was  incapable  of  active  exertion. 
This  was  the  only  cloud  in  our  Heaven.  This  and 
Anna. 

My  sistpr  had  been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in 
her  intmor  since  that  evening  I have  spoken  of, 
when  I spoke  to  her  in  heJTpjjd,  af  fcrtry-auift  sorely. 


Aunt’s  own  temper  was  the  sweetest  and  most  placid 
in  the  world,  but  her  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  she 
was  liable  to  swoon  on  unusual  excitement.  Anna 
was  not  always  angry,  not  always  sullen,  not  al- 
ways tearful,  not  always  unaccountably  gay  and 
boisterous,  but  all  these  moods  chased  each  other 
across  her  mind  with  startling  rapidity.  She  was 
especially  inconsistent  toward  II  orace.  At  one  time 
she  would  be  so  sweet  and  sisterly  to  him  as  to 
make  our  hearts  glad  within  us.  Next  momeut 
the  merest  trifle,  the  turning  of  a straw,  something 
so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  would  ruffle 
her,  and  she  would  chafe  and  frown  and  treat  him 
with  an  arrogant  scorn  that  wounded  me  beyond 
measure.  Once  I was  angered  out  of  patience,  and 
spoke  to  her  sharpfy  in  Horace’s  mesence.  To  my 
surprise  she  was  soft  and  humble  in  a moment, 
coming  and  kneeling  by  me  with  her  face  hidden 
in  my  lap. 

“Margaret,  I love  you!”  she  said,  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  I,  with  my  head  bent  down  to  hers,  could 
hardly  hear  it. 

“My  dear  love,  I know  you  do.  But,  Anna, be- 
cause you  love  me  you  should  be  good  to  Horace.” 
The  dark  clustering  curls  on  my  knee  shook  them- 
selves petulantly  from  side  to  side.  “ Yes,  Anna. 
I am  sure  he  is  very  good  to  you.  And  you  know 
he  is  to  be  your  brother.  Come ! Give  him  your 
hand  and  be  friends.”  With  her  face  still  hidden, 
she  suffered  me  to  take  her  cold  little  fingers  and 
put  them  into  Horace’s  outstretched  palm  ; and  so 
there  was  peace  again  for  a time.  But  all  this,  as 
I have  said,  was  trying  to  my  aunt.  Uncle  Gough 
saw  less  of  it  than  she  did ; but  even  he  saw  enough 
to  distress  him. 

“ I tell  ye  what,  my  bairn,”  he  said  to  Anna,  “ a 
little  change  will  do  you  good.  I am  thinking 
you're  not  quite  well,  Nanny.  I shall  pack  you 
olf  to  Meadow  Leas  for  a week  or  two,  and  beg 
Farmer  Gibson  to  feed  you  entirely  on  strong  ale 
and  rabbit  pasty.  You’re  growing  as  slender  as  a 
hazel-wand,  my  bonny  bairnie.” 

“ I’m  not  a bit  ill,”  returned  Anna,  decisively. 
“ But  I think  I should  like  to  go  to  Meadow  Leas.” 

The  idea  was  acceptable  to  us  all.  It  had  al- 
ready occurred  to  me  that  Anna’s  excessive  irrita- 
bility might  be  owing  to  incipient  illness;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  looking  worn  and  thin.  So  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  go  to  Meadow  Leas  for  a 
week  or  two. 

I have  not  yet  said  any  thing  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  old  Mr.  Lee  received  the  announcement  of 
ray  engagement  to  his  son.  In  truth,  it  is  not  a 
topic  on  which  I am  able  to  say  much,  tor  Horace 
would  never  exactly  tell  me  what  his  father’s  words 
had  been ; but  I gathered  that  lie  had  expressed 
some  disappointment  in  the  matter.  It  must  have 
been  on  the  score  of  my  personal  demerits,  for  I 
knew  that  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  James 
Gough  of  the  Gable’House  was,  in  a social  sense, 
the  best  he  could  have  expected  for  his  son.  How- 
ever, the  old  gentleman  was  all  cordiality  to  my 
uncle,  and  all  condescension  to  me.  He  treated 
me  with  elaborate,  I may  almost  say  oppressive 
politeness — when  he  thought  of  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  did  not  think  of  it.  And  I am  afraid 
I liked  those  times  best.  He  readily  undertook  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Anna’s  stay 
with  the  good  people  at  Meadow  I-eas.  But  before 
she  went  away  we  had  two  pleasant  surprises. 
One  was  a letter  from  our  dear  friend  in  Canada ; 
the  other,  which  concerned  Horace,  I shall  come  to 
presently. 

Dear  little  Madame  de  Beauguet  wrote  most 
cheerfully,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  she  was  a perfectly  happy  woman.  They  had 
not  long  arrived  out  when  her  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten, but  she  had  a great  deal  to  say  about  her  new 
home  already,  and  about  her  “ good-man.” 

“ Do  you  remember  your  giving  him  that  title  ?” 
she  wrote.  Her  letter  was  addressed  to  my  aunt, 
“/do.  And  nothing  ever  was  more  appropriate. 
Put  the  strongest  possible  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, or  on  the  second  syllable,  or  on  both  syllables, 
and  you  will  be  perfectly  right  all  ways.  He  is 
the  best  creature  in  the  world.  Am  I not  a fortu- 
nate woman  ?” 

Tben  our  old  governess  sent  kind  love  to  Philos- 
ophy and  Will-o’-the-wisp  ; and  made  many  inqui- 
ries about  Horaoe — “that  most  charming  and  civil 
of  young  civil  engineers,  ” as  she  called  him.  “ Tell 
him  that  I have  his  parting  flowers  safely  pressed 
in  a book,  and  prize  them  above  every  thing ; and 
that  my  good-man  says  he  hopes  no  young  lady  will 
be  jealous  when  she  hears  it.” 

This  set  us  wondering  whether  M’sieu’  had  dis- 
covered Horace’s  secret — our  secret — and  then  they 
all  laughed,  and  we  wandered  off  into  happy  fool- 
ish talk  about  ourselves.  Madame  de  Beauguet’s 
pleasant  letter  having  been  read  and  re-read  and 
discussed  in  full  family  council  with  great  relish, 
then  Horace  brought  forth  his  news.  And  this 
was  the  second  surprise. 

“ I have  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Topps,  of  Birming- 
ham, Sir,”  he  said,  addressing  my  uncle. 

“ From  Mr.  Topps,  eh  ? I didn’t  know  you  kept 
up  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Topps.” 

“No,  not  exactly  correspondence;  but  this  is  a 
business  letter.” 

There  was  a look  of  triumph  in  Horace’s  eyes  as 
he  handed  it  to  my  uncle : though  he  assumed  a 
sober  unconcerned  manner,  as  who  should  say  that 
to  a man  of  bis  age  and  position  a business  letter 
from  Mr.  Topps  was  an  everyday  kind  of  matter. 

“ Am  I to  read  it?” 

“If  you  please,  Sir.” 

“What  is  it,  Horace?”  I asked,  eagerlv.  But 
he  hushed  me  with  a motion  of  his  hand,  aiid  we  all 
waited  silently  until  my  uncle  had  finished  reading 
the  letter. 

“Well,  my  boy,  I am  very  much  pleased  with 
this.  Indeed  I am.”  My  uncle  took  off  bis  spec- 
tacles, and  held  out  his  strong  right  hand  to  Hor- 
ace, giving  him  a hearty  grip.  “ It  does  you  cred- 
it, and  you  may  jusiy  be  proud  of  it.” 

"I  am  proud  of  if,  Sir,"  answered  Horace,  with 
ingenuous  glee.  “ I am  gl  d that  you  should  see— 
that  you  should  have  this  opportunity  of  convincing 
yourself— that  is,  I mean,  that  my  prospects—’’ 


“Yes,  yes,  I know.  Y'ou  are  proud  and  glad 
that  I should  be  made  to  understand  on  such  ex- 
cellent authority  what  a trust-worthy,  responsible, 
rising  gentleman  I am  to  have  for  a nephew,  and 
what  a very  slow  old  coach  I must  be  to  think  it 
well  for  him  to  wait  one  single  day  before  taking 
all  the  cares  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  That's 
it,  isn’t  it,  laddie?” 

Horace  colored,  but  answered  with  a smile: 
“Well,  you  have  put  it  in  your  own  words,  Sir. 
but  I suppose  that  is  it.” 

“And  now,  mayn’t  Wc  know'  something  of  this 
great  business?”  asked  my  aunt,  from  among  the 
cushions  in  her  arm-chair. 

ThenrfJiicle  Gough,  with  Horace's  full  consent, 
told  us  what  were  the  contents  of  Mr.  Topps’s  letter. 
That  distinguished  engineer  retained  a kindly  re- 
membrance and  a high  opinion  of  his  former  pupil, 
and  was  willing  to  put  a good  thing  in  his  way  when 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  There  were  some  new 
water-works  to  be  erected  in  a small  northern  town 
just  on  this  side  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  Mr. 
Topps  had  been  applied  to  to  find  some  competent 
person  to  design  and  superintend  their  erection. 
He  himself  was  much  too  “ eminent  and  expensive,” 
as  Mr.  Lee  would  have  said,  to  be  asked  to  under- 
take the  business.  But  the  chairman  of  the  water- 
works company,  being  acquainted  with  the  great 
Birmingham  engineer,  had  written  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice. “And  my  advice  is,  that  they  should  em- 
ploy you,  Lee,"  wrote  Mr.  Topps  in  liis  letter.  “ I 
have  every  confidence  in  yon,  and,  if  you  will  un- 
dertake it,  it  may  lend  to  better  things.” 

Better  things ! What  could  be  better?  So  I 
thought.  But  to  Mr.  Topps,  from  his  emineuce, 
probably  the  whole  matter  looked  small  enough. 

“ What  does  Rotherwood  say  to  it  ?”  asked  my 
uncle. 

“Well,  Sir,  he  sees  no  objection  to  my  taking  it. 
Clinch,  his  articled  pupil,  can  do  all  such  w ork  as 
I have  been  doing  during  the  last  half  year.” 

The  only  drawback  to  our  happiness  w'as,  that 
Ho'-ace  would  have  to  go  to  the  north,  and  remain 
there  some  time.  But  that  would  not  be  just  yet. 
Some  six  months  must  elapse  before  the  arrange- 
ments could  l>e  so  far  advanced  as  to  necessitate  his 
presence.  And  six  months  seemed  quite  a long 
time  to  look  forward  to  when  I was  nineteen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I w'as  once  told,  when  I was  a very  little  girl — 
too  little  to  be  told  so — that  I should  find  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  succeed  each  other  throughout 
my  life,  with  the  regularity  of  the  checkers  on  a 
chess-board.  1 have  found  this  true  in  the  main : 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood ; but  I have  never  found  it  to  be  an  accu- 
rate illustration  of  the  alternations  of  bright  and  dark 
in  our  daily  existence.  The  dark  spots  have  come  to 
me — and,  thank  (rod  ! the  bright  spots  too — but  by 
no  means  wit  h tne  rigidity  of  outline  and  regular- 
ity of  succession  suggested  by  the  chess-board  sim- 
ile. Absolute  blackness  has  been  rare — rarer,  per- 
ha;».  on  the  whole,  than  absolute  whiteness.  I have 
known  both.  But  they  were  divided  from  each  oth- 
er by  infinite  gradations  of  more  or  less  neutral 
tints,  and  not  by  sharp,  well-defined  lines,  where 
the  black  ceased  and  the  white  began.  In  truth, 
I think  that  sharp,  well-defined  lines  are  not  com- 
mon, either  in  nature  or  human  nature. 

I am  led  to  remember  the  “chess-board,”  by 
thinking  of  the  cloud  that  came  over  us  soon  after 
our  pride  and  triumph  in  Horace’s  good  fortune. 
Dear  Aunt  Gough  grew  very  ill.  Still  without 
any  special  disorder  that  could  be  discovered,  or 
that  the  family  doctor  chose  to  define  to  us ; but 
very  weak  and  very  ill.  She  seldom  left  her  cham- 
ber now,  and,  Anna  being  away,  I was  with  her  a 
great  deal.  She  would  sometimes  feebly  protest 
against  the  constancy  of  my  attendance  on  her ; but 
I said,  and  said  truly,  that  I could  not  have  been 
happy  if  I had  left  her  to  receive  loving  care  from 
other  hands. 

“ It  is  but  selfishness  after  all,  dear  aunty ; for, 
as  soon  as  I am  away  from  you,  I begin  to  fidget, 
and  to  fancy  that  something  has  been  forgotten 
which  ought  to  have  been  remembered,  or  some- 
thing left  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  done. 
And  then  my  self-conceit  brings  me  back  to  see  to 
things  myself.” 

“But  Horace  will  think  me  very  selfish,  my  love, 
if  I engross  you  altogether.  That  must  not  be.” 

“ I am  sure  he  will  not  think  that,  aunt.  Be- 
sides, Horace  has  been  away  a good  deal  himself, 
lately.” 

It  was  true  that  Horace  had  been  away  a good 
deal  lately ; away  from  Wiliborough.  Before  he 
should  take  his  departure  for  the  north  there  were 
two  or  three  matters  to  which  Mr.  Rotherwood 
wished  him  to  give  his  personal  superintendence. 
Among  others,  there  was  the  draining  of  Meadow 
Leas.  I have  said  that  Mr.  Rotherwood  desired  it, 
but  Mr.  Lee  was  very  anxious,  too,  that  Horace 
should  see  to  it  himself.  Had  not  Sir  Robert  sent 
for  him  to  the  Hall  purposely  to  speak  of  it  ? Had 
he  not  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  presented  him 
to  my  lady  in  the  drawing-room  ? “ Clinch  could 

do  it  all  right  enough,”  said  Horace.  But  never- 
theless, thus  influenced,  he  went  himself  to  Meadow 
Leas.  So  it  followed  that  what  with  his  frequent 
absence,  and  what  with  my  attendance  on  my  aunt, 
wo  were  not  quite  so  much  together  as  would  other- 
wise have  been  natural  in  our  position.  But  he 
rode  over  from  his  father's  house  (where  he  was 
staying  to  be  near  his  work)  almost  every  day,  and 
brought  my  aunt  many  a beautiful  gift  of  fruit  and 
flowers  from  the  green  houses  at  the  Hall.  Horti- 
culture had  not  then  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a fine 
art,  but  Mr.  M ‘Gee.  Sir  Robert’s  Scotch  gardener, 
had  some  pretensions  to  science  notwithstanding, 
and  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  perfume  of  his  ros^s, 
and  their  beauties  of  form,  color,  and  size.  These 
floral  offerings  gave  great  offense  to  Stock,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  decrying  Mr.  MUee’s  professional 
skill  wi  h much  bitterness. 

One  evening  my  aunt  bad  fallen  .into  a doze, 
having  desired,  before  she  composed  herself  to  rest, 
that  I would  go  out  and  get  a breath  of  air.  So, 
after  stationing  one  of  the  maids  in  the  room  with 


injunctions  to  call  me  when  my  aunt  should  awake, 
I went  down  stairs  and  passed  through  the  kitchen, 
in  order  to  reach  the  garden  by  the  bask  way.  The 
servants  were  enjoying  the  pleasant  evening  hour, 
after  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the  maids  were 
sewing  and  gossiping  over  their  work.  Stock  sat 
near  the  open  window,  in  an  appropriately  hard 
Windsor  chair,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  cou- 
teni|ilati:ig  the  glories  of  the  kitchen  garden.  I 
never  pass(  d Stock  without  a few  words  of  greeting. 
I had  a knowledge— how  acquired,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  for  never  by  word  nor  look  was  he  apt  to 
show  any  touch  of  tenderness — that  the  old  man 
had  a soft  corner  in  his  heart  for  my  sister  and  roe. 

“ Stock,  how  well  your  early  vegetables  are  look- 
ing !” 

“ I’m  not  sure  as  you  knows  much  about  it,  Miss 
Margrit.” 

“I  hope  I know  a little.  Stock,  a very  little.” 

“Vara  little,”  said  Stock. 

“The  peas,  for  instance.  Are  they  not  unusually 
promising?” 

“There’s  a Providence  above  all  peas,”  returned 
Stock,  “and  equally  above  baues.  An’ it’s  fort’nate 
as  there  be.” 

Stock  had  not  the  least  idea  of  being  irreverent. 
But  he  was  given  to  solemn-sounding  phraseology, 
and  believed,  I fancy,  that  there  was  something 
vaguely  meritorious  in  the  use  of  pious  words — 
words  not  especially  applicable  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  but  which  seemed  of  themselves  to  impart  an 
odor  of  sanctity  to  his  discourse,  bo  it  what  it  might. 
Stock  was  an  ignorant,  narrow-minded  old  man,  no 
doubt.  But  I have  sinca  heard  pious  talk,  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  principle,  by  people  with 
the  means  of  knowing  better. 

“ It’s  fort’nate  as  there  be,  or  it’s  little  peas  nor 
yet  banes,  as  the  master  ’ud  have  see  d on  table  this 
year.  Bill  Green,  he  done  bis  best  to  ruin  of  ’em ; 
but  there’s  a Providence  beyond  Bill  Green.” 

1 1 w'as  so  well  understood  by  this  time  that  Stock’s 
reviiings  of  his  subordinate  were  to  be  taken  as 
mere  figures  of  speech— expressing  more  his  own 
consciousness  of  old  age  and  rheumatism  than  any 
thing  else — that  no  one  uplifted  a voice  in  defense  of 
Bill  Green : who,  by- the- way,  was  as  honest  and 
hard-working  a lad  as  could  be  found. 

“ I’m  going  into  the  garden,  Stock,”  said  I,  “to 
get  a fresh  posy  for  my  aunt.”  This  was  an  indis* 
creet  speech. 

“Ah!”  growled  Stock,  “the  missus  she  don’t 
want  no  posies  out  of  this  hero  garden.  Not  now, 
shealon’t.” 

“ Oh  yes,  she  does,  Stock.  She  thinks  no  flow- 
ers so  sweet  as  our  own.” 

“ No  more  there  bain’t.  None.  The  missus  is 
right  there,  Miss  Margrit.  I knows  summut  about 
flowers,  or  I ought  to  it,  and  I’ll  Ty  all  England  to 
grow  sweeter  flowers  nor  ourn.  But  it  ain’t  sweet- 
ness now.  nor  yet  completeness,  as  is  the  hobjeet  wi’ 
some.  It’s  to  have  ’em  wallopin’  big  uns.  That’s 
the  hobjeet.  Y'ou  grow  your  flowers  wallopers,  an’ 
you’ll  do.” 

“ I don’t  think  that,  Stock.” 

“ Well,  Miss  Margrit,  I ain’t  a goin’  to  try  it, 
whether  or  no.  I alius  done  my  dootv,  and  I alius 
means  to.  I say  as  them  flowers  as  young  Master 
Lee  brings  here  is  wallopers,  and  nothin’  else  but 
wallopers.  And  I 6ay,  as  one  o’  the  ’lect,  that  I 
sha’n’t  find  no  wallopers  where  I'm  a goin’  to.  Me 
— and  a few  more — we  sha’n’t  be  called  upon  to  keep 
company  with  wallopers.” 

“ Mr.  Lee  only  meant  to  give  my  aunt  pleasure, 
Stock.  I’m  sure  he  always  admires  the  gardens  at 
the  Gable  House.  And  you  must  not  say  any  thing 
unkind  of  Mr.  Lee,  Stock,  because  I love  him  very 
much,  and  I’m  going  to  be  married  to  him,  you 
know.” 

“Ah!  sure.  Well,  well,  well.  No,  I ha’n’t  got 
nothin’  to  say  agin’  young  Mr.  Lee.  Goin’  to  be  mar- 
ried,” he  pursued,  musingly.  “Little  Miss  Mar- 
grit. Ah?  sure ! Well,  my  dear,  may  the  Lord 
have  marcy  upon  ye !” 

This  was  not  exactly  encouraging.  But  I under- 
stood St<fck ; and  though  his  deep-set  black  eyes 
looked  stern,  and  no  muscle  of  his  hard  brown  face 
was  softened,  yet  I knew  that  the  old  man  had  a 
tender  place  in  his  heart  for  the  orphan  girl  he  had 
known  so  many  years.  I passed  on  to  the  garden, 
and  was  busy  gathering  my  nosegay,  when  I heard 
the  clatter  of  a horse’s  hoofs  entering  the  stable- 
vard,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a window  in 
my  room  was  softly  opened,  and  Hester,  the  maid, 
called  to  me  that  my  aunt  was  awake,  and  that  Dr. 
Dixon  was  with  her.  “I  will  come  in  a few  min- 
utes, Hester,  before  the  doctor  goes.”  As  she  turned 
away  and  shut  the  window  Horace  came  hurrying 
across  the  lawn,  all  booted  and  spurred  from  his 
ride. 

“My dearest  Margaret!  Iam  so  glad  to  find  you 
here ! Each  time  I have  come  lately  you  have 
been  mewed  up  in  a close  chamber.” 

“ Dear  Horace,  I am  very  well.  It  does  me  no 
harm.” 

“ It  does  tne  harm,  for  I see  so  little  of  you.  And 
how  is  Mrs.  Gough  ?” 

“Dr.  Dixon  is  with  her  now,  and  I am  going  in 
to  hear  his  report.” 

“Going  in ! It  seems  to  me,  Margaret,  that  you 
grudge  every  moment  you  give  to  me.”  Ho  had 
drawn  my  arm  through  his,  and  we  were  slowly 
pacing  down  tho  garden  walk ; I,  with  my  basket 
of  freshly  gathered  flowers  in  my  hand. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Horace !” 

“ Well,  it  does  seem  so.  Of  course  it  is  right 
that  you  should  be  kind  and  attentive  to  your  aunt. 

I am  sure  I am  nearly  as  fond  of  her  as  you  are.  But 
you  seem  so  indifferent,  Margaret.  As  if  you  didn’t 
care  to  be  with  me!” 

His  tone  was  petulant,  irritable,  and  unlike  him- 
self; looking  at  him  more  closely,  1 saw  that  he 
seemed  harassed,  and  was  very  pale,  now  that  the 
flash  of  exercise  had  faded  from  his  face. 

“Oh,  Horace!” 

If  I could  have  told  him  but  a tenth  part  of  the 
joy  it  ga>  e me  to  be  with  him!  But  no,  I could 
not.  And  yet  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  sound  of 
his  footfall,  the  glance  of  his  eve,  ma>lo  my  heart 
overflow  'wikll^inpjflilssll  CJCiSi  surely  he  migljt 
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have  known  this.  If  he  did  not,  I could  not  make 
him  know  it  by  any  words  of  protestation.  I have 
said  that  it  was  my  weakness  to  be  too  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  reproof,  especially  where  my  affections  were 
concerned.  I always  saw  that  other  side  of  things 
too  plainly.  What  he  thought  and  felt  was  almost 
as  vividly  within  my  perception  as  were  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings ; but  though  I knew  he  was 
wrong,  I could  not  plead  my  cause.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  spoken  frankly  and  fearlessly, 
setting  forth  the  strength  of  my  love ; it  would  have 
been  better,  even,  to  have  grown  angry,  and  flamed 
at  him  as  my  sister  might  have  done.  " But  I could 
only  withdraw  into  myself  and  bear  my  hurt  in  si- 
lence. 

We  walked  to  the  end  of  the  path  without  speak- 
ing, and  when  we  turned  to  go  back  toward  the 
house  he  suddenly  took  me  in  his  arms,  upsettiag 
the  flower-basket  and  scattering  its  contents  upon 
the  gravel.  “No,  my  darling!”  he  said.  “ Don’t 
mind  me.  I don’t  believe  it.” 

“ Believe  what,  Horace?” 

“ That  you  are  any  thing  but  the  sweetest,  dear- 
est, truest,  most  unselfish  girl  in  the  world.” 

“ I am  not  that,  Horace ; but  do  me  justice.  At 
least  I am  not  indifferent.” 

“No,  no,  no,  my  own  love!  I am  sure  you  are 
not.  Forgive  me.” 

We  kissed  each  other  with  wet  cheeks,  like  two 
children,  as  we  were. 

‘ 4 Look  at  my  poor  flowers,  you  bad  boy.  There ! 
Put  them  all  in  the  basket.  I would  not  have 
old  Stock  see  one  blossom  lying  trampled  on  the 
ground,  for  more  than  I can  tell.  I must  not  keep 
Dr.  Dixon  any  longer.  You  will  come  to  aunt’s 
room  when  she  sends  for  you,  and  tell  us  all  about 
Anna  ? Of  course  you  see  her  constantly  ?” 

“ Yes ; I — have  seen  her.  Must  you  go  now  ?” 

I only  shook  my  head  in  answer,  and  ran  into 
the  house.  Uncle  Gough  was  in  my  aunt’s  room 
when  I reached  it,  and  Dr.  Dixon.  The  doctor  was 
a mild  middle-aged  man,  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected in  Willborough.  He  was  brother  of  that 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  organist,  of  whom  I said  in  my 
childhood  that  he  “played  so  kindlj’.” 

44  Good -evening.  Miss  Sedley.”  The  doctor 
stretched  out  his  right  hand,  which  held  a leather 
driving-glove.  I had  never  seen  Dr.  Dixon  with 
that  glove  on  in  my  life,  but  he  always  carried  it. 

“ How  do  you  find  my  aunt,  Sir?” 

44  Mrs.  Gough  is  better,  decidedly  better.  If  we 
can  get  a little  strength,  a little  tone,  we  shall  do 
very  well.” 

“I  am  so  glad!” 

44  Yes ; a little  tone.  Do  you  know  what  I have 
been  proposing  to  your  uncle,  Miss  Sedley?” 

“ Proposing ! Nay,  it’s  all  fixed  and  settled, 
lassie,”  put  in  my  uncle,  who  was  sitting  by  his 
wife’s  chair,  gently  smoothing  her  frail  hand  with 
his  broad  heavy  one. 

“I  have  been  proposing, ” continued  the  doctor, 
who  had  a mildly  obstinate  way  of  sticking  to  his 
own  form  of  words,  “that  Mrs.  Gough  should  go 
for  some  months  to  the  sea-side.  To  get  tone;  a 
little  tone,  you  know.” 

4 4 1 believe  it  would  do  her  great  good,  Dr.  Dix- 
on.” 

“Yes,  yes;  that’s  the  thing,  Madge,”  said  my 
uncle.  “She  shall  go  next  week  to  Beachington. 
I wonder  we  didn’t  think  of  it  before.” 

“It  wouldn’t  bavq^done  before,  my  good  friend,” 
said  Dr.  Dixon,  “It  is  early  in  the  season  even 
yet.  But  I have  been  proposing  something  else, 
Miss  Sedley.” 

“No,  no,”  interrupted  my  aunt,  faintly.  “I 
won’t  allow  it.” 

“ Pardon  me,  my  dear  Madam.  I have  also  been 
proposing,  Miss  Sedley,  that  you  should  accompany 
her.” 

Accompany  her!  Go  away  from  Horace  during 
the  short  time  he  had  yet  to  stay  in  Willborough ! 

1 felt  ashamed  of  my  selfishness  even  as  I thought 
this. 

“Of  course  I will  go  with  her,  Dr.  Dixon,  if  she 
will  let  me.” 

“It  is  too  bad  to  ask  the  dear  child,”  said  Aunt 
Gough.  My  uncle  looked  at  me  wistfully.  “ Pm 
loth  to  part  the  bairn  from  her  sweet-heart,”  said 
he.  “ But  yet  I know  she’d  wish  to  do  whatever 
she  could  for  her  good  aunt.  She’s  the  best  lassie 
in  the  world,  doctor.” 

“My  kind,  darling  uncle,”  said  I,  “pray,  pray 
don’t  speak  in  that  way,  as  if  you  were  asking  any 
favor  of  me.  I am  thankful  and  rejoiced  to  be  of 
use.” 

44  Of  the  very  greatest  use,  Miss  Sedley,”  said 
Dr.  Dixon,  taking  up  his  hat.  “ You  are  very  pa- 
tient, very  gentle,  and  very  pleasant  to  look  at — 
three  inestimable  qualities  in  a nurse.”  And  with 
those  words  the  doctor  betook  himself  down  stairs. 

44  Bless  thee,  my  bairn,”  said  my  uncle.” 

“Horace  will  never  forgive  me,”  said  my  aunt; 
“but  he’ll  have  Madge  to  himself  all  his  life,  and 
perhaps  I may  not  be  here  to  trouble  him  much 
longer.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sea  and  sky,  sky  and  sea,  sea  and  sky ! Deep 
blue,  or  pale  green,  livid  under  the  clouds,  dazzling 
in  the  sunshine,  sleeping  with  a slow,  long-drawn 
respiration  beneath  the  moonlight,  dashing  yeasty 
foam  mast  high  over  slanting  sails  reddened  by  the 
dawn;  beautiful,  terrible,  wonderful  always;  the 
great  waters  lay  stretched  out  before  my  eyes  for 
many,  many  weeks.  From  my  chamber  window 
at  Beachington  I looked  forth  upon  them  every 
night  and  morning.  There  was  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt  my  gaze  as  I strained  it  to  the  far  horizon.  I 
have  stood  looking,  looking,  looking,  until  all  the 
life  within  me  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  in  mv 
eyes,  and  I felt  as  though  1 were  floating  poised 
like  a sea-gull  in  mid-air,  with  the  fathomless  heav- 
ens above  me,  and  the  fathomless  ocean  beneath 
me.  Oh,  sea  and  sky ! Oh,  sky  and  sea ! Oh, 
the  small  throbbing  human  heart  within,  and  the 
vast  heaving  waves  without!  Oh,  the  old,  old 
story ! 

My  aunt  had  borne  the  journey  from  Willbor- 
ough — it  was  not  a long  one— better  than  we  had 
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thought  she  would ; and  for  the  first  fortnight  of 
our  stay  at  Beachington  her  improvement  was  most 
rapid  and  encouraging.  After  that  she  sank  again  a 
little ; but  they  told  us  these  fluctuations  were  to  be 
expected,  and  we  were  hopeful.  My  uncle  remained 
at  the  Gable  House.  He  had  come  with  us  to 
Beachington,  and  had  seen  us  settled  in  our  new 
abode;  then  he  returned  to  Willborough;  and 
Anna  came  back  from  Meadow  Leas  and  kept  house 
for  him.  I had  left  home  with  a heavy  heart — 
heavier  than  the  mere  temporary  separation  from 
Horace  should  have  made  it;  for  he  had  parted 
from  me  almost  in  anger.  I can  not  say  that  he 
absolutely  thought  I ought  to  have  refused  to  ac- 
company my  aunt,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  I 
ought  to  have  made  it  very  evident  how  much  the 
going  cost  me.  And  how  could  I do  that  without 
wounding  my  beloved  benefactors ! 

“Horace, ”1  said,  “think,  praythink,  what  they 
have  been  to  us  two  sisters.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  almost  more  scrupulous  performance  of  loving 
duty  is  due  from  Anna  and  me  to  them  than  if  they 
were  our  parents.” 

“Duty!  Yes;  duty  is  your  god,  Margaret  You 
will  weigh  out  the  affection  you  owe,  even  to  the 
last  scruple,  in  the  scale  of  duty.  So  much  for  my 
aunt ; so  much  for  my  uncle ; so  many  drachms  for 
Horace ; good  measure  for  Horace ; he  is  to  l>e  my 
husband.  Margaret,  if  you  knew  what  real  love 
was  you  could  nit  be  so  calm  and  cold  at  parting.” 

I assigned  what  excuses  I could  for  him,  but  I 
came  away  with  a heavy  heart.  His  first  letters, 
after  my  departure,  made  me  sweet  amends.  They 
were  so  full  of  love  aud  sympathy,  of  kindly  inqui- 
ries for  my  aunt,  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  me, 
that  I resolved  to  be  happy  again.  My  aunt,  too, 
was  apparently  gaining  strength,  so  the  first  days 
of  our  stay  at  Beachington  were  bright.  We  had 
brought  a letter  from  Dr.  Dixon  to  a brother  prac- 
titioner at  Beachington,  ene  Mr.  Betram  Norcliffe. 
This  gentleman,  besides  being  skillful  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  an  accomplished  scholar,  renowned  for 
his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
modern  tongues.  When  Dr.  Dixon  told  us  about 
him  before  we  left  home,  we  declared  we  should  be 
frightened  to  speak  to  so  awful  a personage.  But 
we  found  ourselves  quite  able  to  speak  to  him,  and 
we  soon  came  to  like  him  very  much.  He  was  not 
young— nearly  as  old  as  Dr.  Dixon,  I dare  say ; 
but  he  was  unmarried,  and  lived  alone  in  a beauti- 
ful house  some  three  miles  inland  from  Beaching- 
ton. He  took  an  interest  in  my  aunt’s  case,  and, 
as  he  said  it  was  essential  that  she  should  be  kept 
cheerful  and  amused,  he  would  come  and  sit  with 
us,  evening  after  evening,  talking  so  unaffectedly 
and  pleasantly  that  we  entirely  forgot  all  about  his 
learning. 

Of  course  we  mentioned  Mr.  Norcliffe  frequently 
in  our  letters  home.  At  least  aunty  did,  when 
she  was  able  to  write ; and  she  generally  added  a 
few  lines  with  her  own  hand  to  my  weekly  report 
to  my  uncle.  In  those  times  the  postman  was  not 
so  frequent  an  apparition  at  every  body’s  door  as  he 
is  now.  A letter  was  a serious  matter,  either  to 
send  or  receive.  And,  besides,  between  us  and 
Willborough  there  was  an  awkward  cross-country 
post,  so  that  1 seldom  dispatched  a packet  to  the 
Gable  House  ottener  than  once  a week.  Horace’s 
movements  were  very  uncertain,  as  he  flitted  about 
between  Willborough  and  Meadow  leas  and  the 
Hall.  He  even  made  a flying  visit  to  the  north, 
to  consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  water-works 
company,  and  to  reconnoitre  his  ground;  and  he 
accomplished  the  double  journey  thither  and  back 
again,  and  transacted  his  business,  all  within  the 
space  of  five  days.  We  thought  this  a very  won- 
derful achievement.  (I  forget  h<  w few  hours  are 
requisite  to  do  it  in  now.)  As  Horace  seemed  to 
have  no  settled  abode,  I generally  sent  my  letters 
to  him  under  cover  to  Uncle  Gough  or  to  Anna  at 
the  Gable  House,  and  I frequently  received  his, 
through  their  hands,  in  the  same  way. 

Gradually,  bv  slow  degrees — degrees  it  was  as 
impossible  for  me  to  trace  as  the  shifting  hues  of 
sunset  on  the  western  waves,  which  began  with 
rosy  lustre,  and  left  the  deep  waters  dark — I found 
a change  in  my  lover’s  letters.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  spell  were  cast  over  him — as  if  a shadow  had 
interposed  itself  between  him  and  me — and  at  length 
one  dreary  fortnight  passed  and  he  did  not  write  at 
all.  But  I fought  against  the  dread  that  lay  coiled 
up  coldly  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I endeav- 
ored to  be  cheerful.  How  good  my  aunt  was! 
How  patient,  bow  unselfish!  I have  never  seen 
recorded  the  story  of  a purer,  sweeter  life  than 
Lucy  Gouvh’s.  You,  my  godchild,  are  named  after 
her.  Hers  was  the  large  heart,  which,  cleaving 
strongly  to  its  own,  yet  could  embrace  all  suffering 
souls  in  a divine  rapture  of  charity.  As  you  go 
through  life  you  will  meet  devoted  wives  who 
grudge  bard-earned  fame  and  fortune  to  their  hus- 
bands’ peers;  admiring  sisters  who  delight  to  jeer 
at  their  brothers’  rivals  in  the  race  of  life ; doting 
mothers  who,  wrapping  their  own  little  ones  warmly 
in  the  soft  shelter  of  maternal  love,  will  yet  bring 
themselves  to  turn  a cold  stern  front  on  the  forlorn 
defenseless  infancy  that  peeps  in,  shivering,  from 
the  bard  outer  world,  at  the  bright  flame  burning 
on  the  hearth  of  borne.  But  not  of  these  was  my 
aunt.  Perhaps  my  own  trouble  taught  me  to  un- 
derstand and  value  her  better  than  I had  ever  done 
before.  Sorrow  comes  to  teach  such  lessons.  The 
worst  was,  I could  not  quite  keep  it  to  myself. 
“Has  Horace  written  this  week?  What  does  he 
say?”  She  would  question  me  thus,  and  I could 
not  always  keep  back  tears,  though  I tried  hard. 
Though  I tried  very  hard. 

It  was  now  drawing  near  the  time  at  which  I 
understood  Horace  was  to  take  his  departure  for  the 
north — within  a day  or  two,  as  I reckoned — and  I 
was  feverishly  hoping  for  a letter.  A packet  had 
come  from  the  Gable  House  one  morning,  directed 
in  Anna’s  hand,  and  containing  a long  letter  from  my 
uncle,  and  a short  note  from  Anna  for  my  aunt. 
But  nothing  from  Horace ; not  one  word.  There 
was  an  incomprehensible  allusion  to  my  indolence 
as  a letter-wriier  made  by  my  uncle.  “Madge  is 
a good  correspondent  to  me,  my  love,”  he  said, 
writing  to  my  aunt,  “ but  urge  her  not  to  let  us  old 


folks  engross  all  her  pretty  letters.  I think  Horace 
feels  hurt.”  What  did  this  mean?  I could  not 
understand  it. 

The  day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  and  the  moon- 
less night  came  down  from  a brooding  sultry  sky. 
We  sat  with  open  window  s,  listening  to  the  plash, 
plash,  of  the  tide  upon  the  shingle,  and  catching 
nowand  again,  through  the  gathering  darkness,  the 
distant  flash  of  some  white-crested  wave  leaping 
high  above  its  fellows.  Mr.  Norcliffe  was  with  us, 
and  we  had  all  been  sitting  silent  for  some  minutes. 

“How  the  sea  booms  to-nigbt !”  I said.  44 Is  it 
not  a hollow,  threatening  noise  ?” 

“Yes,"  he  answered,  “I  know  the  sound  well. 
We  shall  have  a storm.” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  rapid  wheels  and 
hoofs  grated  on  the  road  beneath  the  windows,  and 
a post-chaise  stopped  before  the  door. 

I heard  a voice  telling  the  postillion  to  stop. 
“ Why,  it  is  uncle.” 

I started  up  breathless. 

“James!”  cried  my  aunt,  with  a scared  look, 
“ what  can  have  brought  him  here?” 

“Oh,  I know,  I know!”  I exclaimed,  “Horace 
must  be  with  him — he  has  come  to  say  good-by,  he 
has  come  to  see  me  before  he  goes !” 

I was  rushing  to  the  room  door,  when  it  opened, 
and  my  uncle  stood  before  me,  alone.  I know  not 
what  wild  thoughts  whirled  through  my  brain.  I 
turned  giddy.  I saw  his  pale,  rigid  face,  and  my 
heart  stood  still. 

44  Horace !”  I gasped  out.  “ He  is  dead  !” 

“ My  bairn  ! My  bairn !” 

44  He  is  dead,  and  you  have  kept  me  from  him !” 
My  own  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strange  in  my 
own  ears. 

“Margaret ! My  beloved  child ! Be  strong,  be 
brave!” 

“ Tell  roe  the  truth.  He  is  mine.  I have  a right 
to  know.  Is  he  dead  ?” 

I clutched  ray  uncle’s  arm.  At  the  touch  of  my 
hand  his  locked  inouth  broke  from  its  fixed  lines 
with  the  terrible  convulsion  that  comes  upon  a strong 
man  when  he  weeps. 

4 4 No,  Margaret,  he  is  not  dead.  But  he  is  gone — 
fled — fled  away  with  Anna — and  he  is  a damned  black 
villain !” 

Tbe  boom  of  the  sea  grew  into  a great  roar,  thick 
darkness  came  over  me,  and  I fell  down  senseless. 


HUMOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Height  of  Industry. — W e know  a girl  so  in- 
dustrious that  wheu  she  has  nothing  else  to  do  she 
knits  her  brows. 


Louis  XIV.,  playing  at  backgammon,  had  a doubtful 
throw.  A dispute  arose,  and  the  surrounding  court- 
iers all  remained  silent.  The  Count  de  Grammont, 
happening  to  come  in  at  that  instant,  “Decide  the 
matter,”  said  the  King.  “Sire,”  said  the  Count, 
44  your  Majesty  is  in  the  wrong.”  “How  can  you  thus 
decide,"  asked  the  King,  “ without  kuowing  the  ques- 
tion t"  “Because,"  said  the  Count,  “had  the  matter 
been  doubtful,  all  these  gentlemeu  present  would  have 
given  it  for  your  Majesty." 


Horace  Walpole  records  in  his  “Walpoliana”  an 
Irish  boll,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  the  best  he  ever 
met  with.  “I  hate  that  woman,”  said  a gentleman, 
looking  at  a person  who  had  been  his  nurse— 44 1 hate 
her,  for  when  I was  a child  she  changed  me  at  nurse." 
This  was  indeed  a perplexing  assertion : but  we  have 
a similar  instance  recorded  in  the  autobiography  of  an 
Irishman,  who  gravely  informs  us  that  he  “ran  away 
early  in  life  from  his  father  on  discovering  he  was  only 
his  uncle." 


A Very  Proper  Remark. — “So  it  seems,” as  the 
young  lady  observed  to  the  sewing-machine  when  she 
put  the  work  before  it. 


When  is  old  cheese  like  the  American  dollar  ?— When 
it  is  all-mitey. 


HntT  to  Housemaids.— How  to  destroy  flies— En- 
courage spiders. 


“If  all  the  world  were  blind,  what  a melancholy 
sight  it  would  be  1”  said  an  Irish  clergyman. 


A Missouri  farmer  being  asked  if  raising  hemp  was 
a good  business,  answered, 44 1 can’t  sartiu  say ; but  it 
is  surely  better  than  being  raised  by  it.” 


The  Money  Market.— We  understand  that  a great 
deal  of  capita!  is  still  “ locked  up.”  This  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  how  frequently  money  has  been 
“tight"  of  late. 
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THE  NICEST  KIND  OF  “CROQUET." 

The  evening  was  bright  with  the  moon  of  May, 
Aud  the  lawn  was  light  as  though  lit  by  day— 
From  the  windows  I looked— to  see  Cioqnet 

Of  mallets  and  balls  the  usual  display: 

Tbe  hoops  all  stood  in  arch  array, 

And  I said  to  myself, 44  Soon  we’ll  see  Croquet.” 

But  the  mallets  and  balls  unheeded  lay, 

And  the  maid  and  the  youth ! side  by  side  sat  they, 
And  I thought  to  myself,  “Is  that  Croquet?” 

I saw  the  scamp — it  was  light  as  day — 

Put  his  arm  rouud  her  waist  in  a loving  way, 

And  he  squeezed  her  hand.  Was  that  Croquet  ? 

While  the  red  rover  rolled  forgotten  away, 

He  whispered  all  that  a lover  should  say, 

And  he  kissed  her  lips—  what  a queer  Croquet ! 
Silent  they  sat  ’neath  the  moon  of  May ; 

But  I knew  by  her  blushes  she  said  not  nay, 

And  I thought  in  my  heart,  “Now  that's  Croquet." 


LOVERS’  LOGIC. 

Edwin.  “You  see,  dearest,  a fellow  can’t  exist  with- 
out his  heart,  and,  as  you  happen  to  have  mine,  of 
course  I can’t  exist  without  you.” 

Angelina.  44  Oh  you  absurd  creature  1” 


Why  were  the  Greeks  like  the  Scotch  people  who 
refused  to  allow  a young  lady  to  look  out  of  window 
on  a Sunday  ?— Because  they’d  no  let  her  see ! 


An  Irish  editor  in  speaking  of  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land says : 44  Her  cup  of  misery  has  been  for  ages  over- 
flowing, and  is  not  yet  full." 


One  of  the  richest  specimens  of  a real  Irish  bull 
which  lias  ever  fallen  under  our  notice,  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  clever  and  witty,  but  blundering  Irish 
knight.  Sir  Richard  Steel,  wheu  inviting  a certain  En- 
glish nobleman  to  visit  him.  “If,  Sir,”  said  he,  “you 
ever  come  within  a mile  of  my  house  I hope  you  will 
stop  there  l" 


How  does  the  hairdresser  end  his  days  f— He  curls 
up  aud  dyes.  • 


An  apprentice  sailor-boy  fell  from  the  “ round  top" 
to  the  deck,  stunned,  but  little  hurt.  The  captain  ex- 
claimed in  surprise : “ Why,  where  did  you  come  from  ?" 
“From  the  north  of  Ireland,  yer  Honor!"  was  the 
prompt  reply,  as  the  poor  fellow  gathered  himself  up. 


Mrs.  Jenkins  complained  in  the  evening  that  the 
turkey  she  had  eaten  at  Thanksgiving  did  not  set  well. 
“Probably,"  said  Jenkins,  “it  was  not  a hen-turkey." 


An  Irishman,  having  challenged  a gentleman  to 
fight  a duel,  who  somehow  furcot  to  attend  the  ap- 
pointment, met  accidentally  that  same  day  the  offend- 
ing party,  and  thus  addressed  him : “ Well,  Sir,  I met 
you  this  morning,  but  you  did  not  come ; how-  v r,  l 
am  determined  to  meet  you  to-morrow  mo  ruing  whether 
you  come  or  not  l" 


The  Soaker’s  Paradise. — Dropmore. 


“As  I was  going  over  the  bridere  the  other  day,” 
said  a native  of  Erin,  “ I met  Pat  Hewins.  • Hewine,’ 
says  I,  4 how  are  yon  V 4 Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Don- 
nelly,’ says  he.  ‘Donnelly!’  says  I;  ‘that’s  not  my 
name.4  ‘Faith,  then,  no  more  is  mine  Hewins.*  So 
with  that  we  looked  at  aich  other  agin,  an*  sure  enough 
it  was  uayther  of  us.” 


Be  temperate  in  diet.  Our  first  parents  ate  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home. 


It  was  in  Dublin  city  that  a good-humored  maid-of- 
all-work,  Molly,  once  related  to  her  young  mistress  a 
most  marvelous  dream  she  had  had  the  night  before. 
44  Pooh,  oooh !"  cries  the  latter,  at  its  conclusion ; “ you 
must  have  been  asleep,  Molly,  when  yon  dreamed  such 
nonsense.”  “ Indeed  I was  not,  then,”  replies  the  in- 
dignant Molly;  “I  was  just  as  wide  awake  as  I am 
this  minute.” 


“ Will  you  run  away  with  me  to-morrow  night,  Kate, 
dear?”  said  Phil  to  his  charming  rustic  belle,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  the  years  of  m-discretion.  “Ah,  no, 
my  dear  Phil,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with  great  sense 
of  prudence  and  decorum;  “Twill  do  no  such  an  ac- 
tion as  that ; but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I will  do —I'll  run 
awoy  without  you,  and  then  you  can  run  after  me,  and 
so  we  will  meet  at  my  aunt’s  that  same  evenin’.” 


Among  mere  blunders  we  believe  we  have  met  with 
no  richer  specimen  than  this  one,  perpetrated  by  a 
bell-ringer  in  Cork.  “Oh  yis!  oh  yis!  Lost  some- 
where between  twelve  o’clock  and  M'Kinney’s  store 
in  Market  Street  a’  large  brass  key.  I’ll  not  be  after 
tellin’  yees  what  it  is,  but  it’s  the  key  of  the  bank, 
sure.” 


A friend  once  visiting  an  unworldly  philosopher, 
whose  mind  was  his  kingdom,  expressed  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  his  apartment.  “Why,  you  have  not 
room  to  swing  a cat !"  “My  friend,”  was  the  serene, 
unappreciative  reply,  “ I do  uot  want  to  swing  a cat." 


Misery  loves  company,  and  so  does  a marriageable 
young  lady. 


A SHOCK. 

Scientific  Party  (with  whom  our  friend  Jones  h<is  been  having  an  interesting  conversation).  “ And 
speaking  of  Torpedoes,  I have  a Little  Thing  of  my  own  Invention  here,  which  I think  you  will 
Like.  No  Light  required;  the  slightest  Touch  and  you’re  Blown  to  Atoms!” 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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THE  EXTRA  TRIBUNE 

FOB  TUB 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

A political  struggle,  rarely  surpassed  in  Importance  or 
intensity,  lias  been  precipitated  on  tlie  country  by  the 
treachery  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  some  of  his  official  or 
personal  adherents  to  the  great  and  patriotic  party  by 
which  they  were  intrusted  with  power. 

The  ami  of  this  treachery  is  to  put  the  steadfast  Loy. 
alists  of  the  South  under  the  feetof  the  “whipped  but  not 
subdued"  Rebels,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  glut  their 
vengeance  on  the  former,  whom  they  hate  and  curse  us 
responsible  for  the  most  unexpected  overthrow  of  their 
darling  “Confederacy." 

The  recent  wholesale  massacres  at  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  were  but  conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
now  rampant  in  the  South,  whereof  the  ITo-Rebel  tri- 
umph in  Kentucky  is  a more  recent  example.  Tne  sol- 
diers  of  Lee,  Beauregard,  Johnston,  and  liood  are  now 
the  dominant  power  front  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
they  elect  each  other  to  office  in  preference  even  to  stay- 
at-home  Rebels;  they  have  supplanted  nearly  all  others 
as  policemen  of  Southern  cities;  they  are  organized  and 
otlicered  as  State  militia;  and  they  ruthlessly  crush  ev. 
erv  demonstration  of  loval  Whites  or  tot  al  Blacks  in  as- 
p.  rHou  of  the  EQUAL  RIGHTS  of  AMERICAN  FREE- 
MEN. The  8«huol-houses  of  the  Blacks  are  burned,  and 
their  white  teachers  subjected  to  violence  aud  outrage  by 
unchanged  Rebels,  who  relieve  the  work  of  murder  anil 
arson  by  cheers  for  Andy  Johnson  aud  execrations  of 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  forcing  Representatives  of  the  Rebel 
States  into  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  loyal  oath,  by 
Presidential  fat  and  Military  power,  is  openly  avowed, 
with  threats  tiiat  those  alio  resist  it  shall  be  treated  as 
r bels,  and  a civil  war  thus  kindled  throughout  the  North 
and  W est. 

It  has  thus  become  Imperative  that  those  who  stand  for 
LIBERTY  and  ROYALTY— for  the  right  of  the  UNION 
t . exist  aim  of  MAN  to  be  FREE — should  organize  and 
work  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  CONGRESS  for  the  in- 
evitable contest  before  Ui 

WV  must  convince  the  SOUTH  and  the  COPPER- 
HEADS that  re volu'  ions  go  not  backward— that  Kmam-i- 
i’  tion  is  an  unchangeable  fact — that  the  glorious  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  can  never  be  repealed— that  the  rights  of 
the  hiiinbh  st  AMERICAN  are  henceforth  guaranteed  and 
shielded  bv  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  and  must 
bo  n ah  talced  against  all  gainsayers — that  the  dava 
wlmriu  BI.A<  Ks  had  no  rights  which  WHITES  were 
bound  to  respect  have  passed  away-for ever. 

We  hold  to-day  the  power  in  all  the  Free  States  of 
1860,  in  Went  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri  beside.  We  must 
hold  th  'se  in  our  ensuing  elections,  and  add  to  them 
Mary  bin  1 and  Delaware — the  former  lost  to  us  through 
t eachery,  otherwise  Johusonism.  We  must  elect  to  the 
Fortieth  Congress  an  overwhelming  majority  devoted  to 
Loyalty,  Nationality,  and  the  inalienable  Rights  of  Man. 

To  this  end  let  Light  and  Truth  he  systematically  dif- 
fused to  every  neighborhood,  every  fireside,  throughout 
our  broud  country. 

To  this  end  we  propose  an  extra  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Tribune  (identical  in  size  aud  contents  with  the  regulur 
tuition),  which  we  will  supply  to  all  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived prior  to  September  12,  on  the  following  terms,  the 
paper  to  be  sent  and  subscriptions  to  commence  on  receipt 
of  the  money : 

2 copies  for  three  months $1 

12  “ “ « 5 

26  “ J “ “ p 10 

66  . “ * J “ “ ) 20 

100  “ / “ “ 30 

" PAYABLE  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address. 

A'  Timids  of  the  cause  are  invited  to  form  clubs. 

Adarvss  THE  TRIBUNE, 

No.  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  Estate  Own- 
ers. Schools,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  reach  custom- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  will 
find  It  to  their  interest  to  advertise  in  the  New"  York 
Tribune. 

The  circulation  of  The  Tribune  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  n wspiper,  aud  it  is  read  by  the  most  enter- 
prising, thrifty,  and  industrious  classes.  Advertisements 
inserted  in  each  of  the  editions  of  The  Tribune — Daily, 
Sen, i- Week  y,  and  Weekly— will  be  read  by  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  and  no  investment  pays  a businessman 
so  well  as  the  money  he  spends  in  judicious  advertising. 
The  investigation  by  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the 
City  resulted  in  naming  the  Daily  Tribune  as  being  one 
of  the  tuo  papers  having  the  largest  daily  circulation, 
an  I its  weekly  edition  is  acknowledged  to  be  fur  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  newspaper.  The  Daily  Tribune 
is  read  by  enterprising  and  intelligent  business  men  and 
their  families,  and  those  who  make  known  their  wants 
through  its  columns  will  reach  the  very  best  classes  of 
buyers. 

Re  -es  of  Advertising  in  The  New  York  Daily  Tri- 
bute: Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appro- 
priato  heads,  Fiktksn  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 
uAbout  eight  words  average  a line.)  The  Weekly  Tri- 
bune: One  Dollar p<*r  line  each  insertion.  Semi-Week- 
ly  Tribune:  T a knty  five  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 

All  business  men  seek  investments  that  will  pay.  The 
Political  Campaign,  now  fairly  inaugurated,  is  increasing 
the  circulation  of  Tub  Weekly  Tbibunk  immensely 
making  it  more  than  usually  desirable  ns  an  advertising 
medium.  Price  $1  per  line.  No  advertisement  taken  for 
less  than  $5  06. 

Address  ^ k THE  TRIBUNE, 

. 6 No.  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Real  Estate  Dealers  both  in  City  and  Country  will  find 
The  Tribune  a ve  y valuable  medium  through  which  to 
reach  parties  wishing  to  buy  or  sell. 

Bm&dreth’s  Pills. 

These  Pills  are  safe  and  sure.  They  are  prepared  by  a 
process  which  secures  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  herbs 
of  which  they  are  composed,  without  any  of  their  bad. 
They  benefit  in  all  cases,  and  do  harm  in  none. 

See  B.  Brundreth  is  in  white  letters  on  the  Government 
stamp. 

Washes  Well!  Wears  Well: 
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SEWING  <fcE 
MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Imfroved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  sirapliciiy.  Originally  patented 
May  la,  1862;  Improvement  patented  June  9.  1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GKM  SEWING  MACH  INK,  wi’h 
or  m fi no  attachment,  is  no'selrbsid  operation,  s ws  wiih 
dodui.r  or  single  thread  of  all  kindb  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixtren  stitches  to  eacu  evolution  of 
the  W heel.  Will  gather,  ukm,  uu:  fle,  shirr,  tuok,  run 
Up  breadths,  &c.,  Ac.  .Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Wmranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  ... 

*•  With  single  or  donble  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewiug." — Sew 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.  Safe  delivery  ru  tranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY'  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Allcoclc’s  JPorous 
Plasters. 

Allentown,  Penn.,  April  4, 1SC5. 
Messrs.  T.  Alloock  & Co. : 

Dear  Sirs,— My  daughter  used  one  of  your  Porous 
Plasters.  She  had  a very  bud  pain  in  ner  dde ; and  it 
cured  her  in  one  week.  Yours,  truly, 

John  V.  N.  Hunter. 

We  refer  to  the 

Forty  Thousand  Druggists 

who  sell  our  Plasters  as  to  their  high  rternug  character. 
ALLCOCK  & CO.,  Agency,  Bramlreih  House,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  COMPLETE  HERBALIST;  or,  The  People 

THEIR  OWN  1‘HVB.OIANB  HY  THE  USK  OF  HERBAL  REME- 
DIES, is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  family  medical  books 
that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  rapid  sale 
of  this  book,  and  the  large  commission  allowed,  enables 


1866  Fall  Fashions. 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort , Durability , 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “ DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the  STANDARD 
SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 


WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Beade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 


SELPHO’S  PATENT. 

Are  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  Surgeons  and  up- 
ward of  ten  thousand  patients  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  only  reliable  substitutes  for  lost  limbs  ever  invented, 
comprising  all  that  is  desirable  in  Artificial  Limt>3,  viz. ; 
ease,  comfort,  lightness,  durability,  and  simplicity.  Send 
f r Pamphlet.  WILLIAM  SELPHO  & SON,  Patentees 
and  Manufacturers,  No.  516  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Decently  Published : 

BATTLE  PIECES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR.  Bv 
Herman  Melville,  Author  of  “Typee,"  “ Kedbum,” 
“Outoo,”  “Mardi."  ‘-Moby  Dick,"  “ Whitejacket," 
&c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 
A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
Morns.  With  a Map  and  several  Illustrations.  12tno, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

INSIDE:  A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By  Oeot.r 
F.  Harrington.  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  ,\abt. 
8vo,  cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide  through 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Great 
Brit  iin  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map  corrected 
up  to  July,  1805,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored  Routes 
of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W.  Pembroke 
Frtr:dgk.  Fifth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket- 
Book  Form,  $7  50. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL,  A Novel.  By  George 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  “ Silas  Marner,”  “ Scones  of  Clerical  Life,”  “ Ro- 
mola,”  dec.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  Am  E.e^aiu  Library 
Edition  will  be  Published  Shortly. 


Principle  of  Construction.  ByJ.G.Woon  M.A.,  F.L.S.. 
Author  of  “ Illustrated  Natural  History.”  W'ith  about 
140  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pevrson, 
from  Original  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  aud  E.  A. 


LAND  AT  LAST.  A Novel  in  Three  Books.  By  Ed- 
mund Yates,  Author  of  “ Kissing  the  Rod,”  Sec.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON.  A Narrative  of  Anderson- 
vitle,  drawn  from  the  Evidence  elicited  on  the  Trial  of 
Henry  Wirz,  the  Jailer.  With  the  Argument  of  Col. 
N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
REBELLION.  By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henry 
M.  Aldrn.  Part  I. : From  the  Beginning  of  the  Con- 
spiracy to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  With  more  than  Five  Hundred  Illustrations. 
[This  volume  consists  of  nearly  400  pages  in  large  folio, 
each  equivalent  to  six  octavo  pages ; the  volume  thus 
contains  as  much  matter  as  Jive  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
umes.] Price  $6  00,  in  Cloth,  Gilt,  with  Beveled  Edges. 

E ir  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

NAPOLEON’S  CjESAR.  The  History  of  Julius  Csesar. 
By  His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Vol.  II.  Su- 
perfine Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  50. 

£W  Atlases  containing  beautifully  executed  Plates 
for  Pols.  I.  and  II.  for  sale  separately.  Price  $1  60 
each , net. 

IW~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works  by 
Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AQAAA  YEARLY  INCOME.  Selling  the 
tpeJUlMJ  wonderful  imported  IMPERIAL 


Window  Shades, 

NEW  STYLES  WITH  PATENT  FIXTURES, 
Sold  only  by  G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY, 

447  Broadway,  above  Canal  Street. 


West  Point  Life. 

’ A Poem.  Illustrated  with  22  Pen-and-Ink  Sketches. 
By  A.  Cadet.  To  which  is  added  the  song  “ BENNY'  HA- 
VENS, OH!”  One  vol.,  oblong  8 vo,  tinted  paper,  cloth, 
$2  50.  D.  VAN  NOSTRA.ND,  Publisher,  192  Broadway. 
•»*  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  M uric,  and  Painting. 
Lewis’s  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  for 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Claveraelc , Columbia  Co.,  2V.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER,  j 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


cuRTAiars. 

Lace,  Brocatelle,  Damask,  Reps,  &o. 


STANDARD  AMERICAN 


ESLLSAPriD  TABLES. 

Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Billiard  Congress  of  1863.  The  beafc  and  only  reliable  Billiard  Tables  manufactured. 
Bulla,  Cues,  nud  every  article  relating  to  Billiards,  tor  sale  by 

PHELAN  & COLLENDER,  Nos.  63,  C5,  07,  and  60  Crosby  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

The-e  goods,  having  the  above  irade-murk  on  the  Box 
and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards  in  each 
j)  ece,  aud  to  Wear  aud  Wasu  os  well  as  any  made  by 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  nnd  patentees,  on  supe  ior 
machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under  careful  su- 
pervision, have  withstood  the  tests  of  six  years'  constant 
use,  giving  invariable  ButUfactioa. 

Manufactured  by  THE  MAGIC  RUFFLE  COMPANY, 

No.  "5  Chambers  Street,  New  Y'ork.  Also  Manufacturers 
of  RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-Made  Ileum, 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kind*  from  their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They 
are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  »nme  as  the  company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  ot  prices  will  snow. 

All  goods  soul  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110;  bes*,$l  2513  ft. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  b-st,  $1  25  $ ft. 

MIXED.  7Pc„  80c.,  fOc. ; heat,  $1  Hfc. 

JAPAN.  $1,  $1  10;  best,  $1  25  ft. 

OOLONG,  Toe.,  80 o„  90c.;  best,  $1 13  ft. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best,  $1  2513ft. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c  , 90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best  $1  20  ft. 

All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories  wnere  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  vJgether,  can  reduce 
the  price  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  aoont  one  third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(Post-Office  Box  5645.  > 31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  June  23,  1866. 


Spread  the  Truth. 

Some  medical  men  Insist  that  it  is  undignified  to  ad 
vertise  a remedy,  however  valuab'e  it  may  b.-.  Queer 
reasoning  this.  It  is  like  saying  that  an  article  which  the 
world  needs  should  be  hid  in  a corner— that  benefits  and 
blessings  rosy  be  too  widely  diffused— that  the  means  of 
protecting  and  restoring  health  should  he  a close  monop- 
oly. and  not  accssaible  to  alL  The  argument  is  had.  It 
is  worse  than  that:  it  is  inhuman.  Suppose  1 IDS  TET- 
TER’S STOMACH  BITTERS  — an  absolute  *p  rifle  for 
dyspepsia,  biliousness,  and  nervous  deb.Lty— had  never 
been  known  beyond  the  repertoire  of  the  faculty,  whet 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ? Instead  of  curing  md 
invigorating  millions,  the  good  effects  of  the  preparation 
would  have  been  confined  to  a comparative  few.  There 
is  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  light  should  not. 
be  hid  under  a bushel;  that  whatever  is  excellent  should 
be  placed  as  a city  on  n hi'.l,  where  all  men  can  t..k  • cog- 
nizance of  it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  ihHt  the  BITTERS 
have  been  advertised  and  continue  to  be  advertised  in  ev- 
ery newspaper  of  any  prominence  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, nnd  that  the  spontaneous  testimonials  in  its  favor 
have  been  translated  Into  all  written  languages.  'I  liou- 
sands  e ijoy  perf-  ct  health  to-day  who  would  be  lnngni-h- 
ing  oh  b-  ds  of  sickness  if  the  newspapers  hud  not  xjr  .al 
the  truth  w th  regard  to  this  unequal ed  imigonnt  a:.d 
corrce'ive  far  and  wide.  Suppose  irofit  has  been  reap  d 
from  this  publicity.  Is  that  any  argument  against  it? 
If  the  public  health  has  been  j rotected , if  lives  have  been 
saved;  if  the  fee  Id  e have  been  strengthened,  aud  the  sick 
re  t red,  great  good  has  been  accomplished , and  wlm  so 
mean  as  to  grudge  to  exertions  thus  directed  their  fair  re- 
ward? 

i(  The  Mammo'h  Informer’’  given  away  to  ev- 
ery body.  Send  stamp  for  it.  Courtship  made  easy,  15 
cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents.  Laws  of  love,  30  cents. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 

I?  AAA  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  gient  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“ How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-tolling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100  gro  t 
secrets.  Freefor26c.  Address  Hunter  & Co. , H insdale,  N.  II. 

THE  “ THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’s  new  Breech-load- 
ing Rifle,  superior  to  the  Needle  Gun,  only  $25  00. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Agents  wanted.  Extraordinary  inducements.  The  only 
bona  fide  household  article  for  agents  to  sell.  Send  for 
circulars.  J.  F.  llenrie  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  OCTOBER,  1866. 

Contents: 

PERSONAL"  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR.- 
( Fourth  Paper.) 

Illustrations Mrs.  Bell’s,  Darnestown— Topo- 

graphical Encampment,  Magrttder’s.— Signal  Station, 
Montgomery  County.— Encampment  of  Signal  Party, 
Darnestown,  Maryland.— The  old  Zouave.— Machine* 
for  Field  lieconnoissance. — Camp  Seminary. — Winter 
Camp  of  the  Fourth  New  Jersey. — Seminary  Pump. 
— ^Esthetics. 

WOODEN  LEGS. 

With  an  Illustration. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ROB  ROY. 

Illustrations — The  Rob  Roy  in  the  Rollers.— Es- 

qmnr>ux  Feat,  Summerset Shooting  a Rapid.— A 

choked  Channel. — The  Rob  Roy  on  Wheels. Cattle 

swimming  the  Meuse Singers’ Wagon In  the  Hay- 

Fields— Accommodations  Wanted Morning  Virit- 

ors — The  Rob  Roy  in  a Crowd Shirking  a Water- 

fall.— Sailing  on  Lake  Zug. — Passing  the  l.a,  id*  of 
the  Reuss— Washing  Burge — Fixed  on  a WaterlaU 
—Chain  Barrier. — French  i ishers. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— XIV.  THE 
WILDS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Illustrations.— Samuel  R.  Curtis Battle  of  Pea 

Ridge. — James  G.  Blunt — Francis  J.  Herron Ral  h’s 

Buttery.  — Nineteenth  Iowa  and  Twentieth  Wiseousin- 
— Knti-y  into  Little  Rock. 

SHELBY  CABELL. 

MRS.  ROTH’S  BRIDAL  TOUR 
SLEEP. 

THE  RUINED  CHAPEL. 

LADY  GODIVA  AT  HOME. 

Illustrations.— The  Coventry  Procession,  1S06.— 
Peeping  Tom — Arms  of  Coventry. 

SEPTEMBER  WOODS. 

ROBBED  OF  HALF  A MILLION. 

THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA  AGAIN. 

THE  FREEDMAN’S  STORY'. 

THE  UGLY  TOAD. 

COST  OF  A HOME. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Fivs  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  09. 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Harter's  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $S  00. 

. Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publisher*  will  are  pt  a limited  number  <f  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page ...  125  00 

Quarter  Page 7 t 00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  sp»ce.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Puiiuriiers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  no 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 tin 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be.  allowed  for  evert:  C’n'i 
of  Fivk  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for 
$20  00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bouni>  Volumes  or  Harter's  Weekly  front  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  I nitod 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. ; 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Y'ear 
Terms  to  Advertisers— One  Dollar  and  Fif  y Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  ruBUsmais. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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JOHN  BULL  AT  SARATOGA. 

Yankee.  “Beg  your  pardon!  Thought  it  was  my  friend  Jones.” 

John  Bull.  “ Humph ! And  does  your  friend  Jones  fancy  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  ?” 

HOMES  FOR  THE  MILLION] 

Woodward’s  Annual  of  Architecture  and  Rural 
Art  for  18(57.  170  Designs  anil  Plans.  Paper,  75  cents; 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Plans.  $150. 
Manual  of  tiie  House.  12*1  Plans.  $150. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Cui-turist.  Illustrated.  $150. 
Husmann’b  Grapes  and  Wine.  Illustrated.  $1  50. 
All  postpaid 


Robinson  d Ogdon. 

BANKERS, 

AND  D BALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York. 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 

Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


THE 


CAMPAIGN  TRIBUNE. 

Read  Prospectus  and  Terms  to  Clubs  on  Page  007. 


CftPERCENT  SAVED 

OU  By  Using 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BEST  MEDICINAL  8ALERATUS, 
“made  from  common  Halt.’’  Bread  made  with  this  Sale- 
ratus  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  salt, 
water,  and  Hour.  Nos.  04,  06,  00,  07,  08, 09,  70,  72  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 

MANUFACTURED  hy  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  are 
interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequaled  for 
symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
strength.  They  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favor 
in  our  own  and  several  other  countries,  and  can  now  be 
supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  illustrated  price-lists,  printed  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish. 


PILE  INSTRUMENT. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument  for  the 
radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, &c.,  with- 
out an  operation  or  medicine, relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
f< >r  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  general  - 
ly.  Discount  to  Dealers.  Sent  by  mail 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  rec’t  of  $3. 
.J.  B.  Romalne,  Prop’r,  575  B’way,  N.Y. 


Of)  MakeYourOwnSoa 
<J  U Per-Cent  Saved  By 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PURE  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted  dou- 
ble the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any 
other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of 
1 pounds  pounds.  3 pounds,  (i  pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  ami  German,  fur  making  hard 
and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft 
Snap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the 
cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


PARLOR  ORGANS. 

Our  new  Illustrated  < ,'atalogue  is  now  ready,  giving  a 
fall  description  of  all  the  late  important  improvements 
and  additions  to  our  Church  Organs,  Harmoniums,  Pal  - 
lor Organs,  and  Melodeons.  These  improvements  render 
our  instruments  the  most  desirable  made,  and  they  are 
pronounced  unequaled  by  leading  organists. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

CARHART  & NEEDHAM, 

67  East  Twenty-third  Street,  N.  Y. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BOKER’S  BITTERS, 

For  sale  by  all  prominent  Grocers,  Wine-Merchants,  and 
Druggists,  and  wholesale  only  by  L.  FUNKE,  JR.,  Sole 
Agent,  No.  66  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds.  Railway  Stocks 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


Agents  Wanted.— $2000  a Year  and 

penses  to  male  or  female  Agents,  to  introduce  a new  and 
useful  invention  absolutely  needed  in  every  household. 
Agents  preferring  to  work  on  commission  can  earn  from 
$20  to  $50  per  day.  For  particulars  address 

W.  G.  WILSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UNION  ABA  IS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 

AND 

SKIRT  MAHER, 

No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IMPROVED 

STERE0PTIC0N,  DISSOLVING  VIEW, 

AND 

Magic-Lantern  Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

Complete  outfits  and  instructions  furnished.  For  illus- 
trated Catalogue  and  information  address  W.  LANGEN- 
HEIM,  Philadelphia,  P.  O.  Box  1579. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  TUB 

NEW  UNION  U.  S.  MAP. 

A Copper-plate,  County,  Railroad,  and  Battle-Field 
Map,  showing  every  thing  from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Pa- 
cific; 33  by  56  inches;  and  for  the 

REBELLION  BATTLE-BOOK, 

A profusely-illustrated,  700  page.  Royal  Octavo,  One 
Volume  History  of  the  Civil  War,  with  268  distinct  bat- 
tle descriptions.  The  best  hook  for  agents  extant, 

H.  H.  LLOYD  k CO., 

PUBLISHERS, No. 21  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

$25,  Average  per  Day,  $25, 

I • made  by  selling  ami  putting  up  Taylor's  Patent 

DOOR  BELLS. 

ONE  AGENT  in  every  Couutv  wauled. 

A.  E.  TAYLOR,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


physiological  principles.  I topot,  363 
J stamp  for  circulars.  Madame  Jutnel’s 
Sold  by  Druggists. 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

POLLAK  Si  SON,  Meerschaum  Man- 
ufacturers, 692 Broadway,  near 4th  St., 
N.Y.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order 
and  repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail  cir- 
lar.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


NATIONAL  BENEVOLENCE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  BUILDING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  THE 
SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME! 


]VL  XI  TV  I IT  I C IS  N-  T DONATIONS! 

10,000  Acres  of  Splendid  Farm  Lands!  and  1157  Building  Lots! 

Are  to  be  Disposed  of  on  the  24th  Day  of  December,  1866,  to  Subscribers,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 

SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME,  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

This  land,  which  is  fully  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  lies  in  the  Counties  of  Atchison,  Gentry,  Holt,  Harrison, 
Bates,  -Nodaway,  and  Vernon,  and  has  been  generously  donated  to  this  Charity  by  the  noble  patriots  of  our  country. 
The  trustees  have  divided  the  same  into  141  FARMS,  as  follows: 

ONE  PRIZE,  Farm  of  640  acres  in  Atchison  Co.,  valued  at $10,000 

THREE  PRIZES,  Farms  each  320  acres— aggregate  value 15,000 

TEN  PRIZES,  Farm-  each  160  acres— aggregate  value 25,000 

TWENTY-SEVEN  PRIZES,  Farms  each  80  acres — aggregate  value 83  750 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRIZES,  Farms  each  40  acres— aggregate  value ” 62  750 

1157  PRIZES  OF  BUSINESS  LOTS,  and  one-half  and  one-quarter  acre,  lots,  in  the  town  of  Sedg- 
wick, in  Atchison  Co.,  directly  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad,  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  Missouri  River 121,720 

Forming  a Total  of  1298  Prizes  of  Real  Estate— Amounting  to  $267,470 ! 

Which,  together  with  Pianos,  Melodeons,  Sewing  Machines,  Wagons.  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  comprising 
many  ornamental,  useful,  and  substantial  articles  of  manufacture,  will  form  a grand  total  of 

2000  PRIZES,  VALUED  IN  THE  AGGREGATE  AT  OVER  $300,000 ! 

Will  be  distributed  among  Subscribers  (drawn  for  by  allotments)  on  the  24th  of  December  next,  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a clear  deed  given  to  the  real  estate,  by  and  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Certificates  of  Shares,  $5  each  ! For  sale  throughout  the  United  States  by  authorized  Agents,  who  will  givo 

the  precise  location  of  each  parcel  of  land  or  building  lot tW  Certificates  may  also  be  had  by  addressing  tlio 

Trustees  of  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Lock  Box  1120,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Office  under  State 
Bank  of  Missouri,  on  Felix  St.,  where  the  community  are  most  respectfully  invited,  at  their  convenience,  to  call  and 
examine  the  liberal  and  varied  contributions  from  the  East. 

President  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Willard  P.  Hall,  Ex-Gov.  of  Mo. ; Vice-President,  Hon.  Gko.  Smith,  Lieut.-Gov.  of 
Mo. ; C.  H.  Messing!:  r,  Genl.  Western  Agent;  Enos  Craig,  City  Agent;  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  Register. 

LAST  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Capital  Prize,  $30,000. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  KELLEY’S  GRAND 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 

WnLL  POSITIVELY  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THE 

Wabash  Avenue  Rink,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  26,  1866,  or  Money  Refunded,  on  which  time 

Half  a Million  Dollars  in  Prizes,  including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks,  will  be 
Presented  to  the  Ticket-Holders: 

Unabated  rush  for  Tickets — the  demand  continually  increasing — 20,000  Tickets  sold  in  a single  day the  whole 

country  on  the  qui  vive—  Orders  constantly  arriving  from  Maine  to  Georgia— from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Pacific  slope 
The  North  American  Prize  Concert  in  the  van  ; its  would-be  rivals  distanced;  the  public  with  one  accord  bestow 
their  patronage  upon  the  most  reliable  Gift  Organization  in  the  United  States,  and  having  full  faith  in  the  prom- 
ises of  the  proprietors  of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.'s  North  American  Prize  Concert,  they  respond  liberally  and 
the  indications  are  that  on  the  28th  of  September  not  a ticket  will  remain  unsold.  ’ 

SPECIAL  CARD — We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  met  with  unparal’eled  success,  in  spite  of  the 
many  swindling  schemes  that  have  been  presented  to  the  people  by  irresponsible  parties.  This  last  consideration  has, 
however,  operated  to  delay  our  sales,  and  prevent  our  agents  from  properly  reporting,  until  we  were  fully  able  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  our  enterprise  is  what  it  has  been  represented  to  bo.  In  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  extend  the 
time  of  drawing  until  the  28th  of  September,  at  which  time  the  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be  held,  when  it  will  positively 
occur.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  drawing.  The  checks,  500,000  in  number,  are  nearlv  ready.  The 
plan  of  drawiug  adopted  is  the  following:  Duplicate  numbers  from  1 to  500,000  are  placed  in  a wheel ; the  first  n 
ber  drawn  out  takes  the  highest  prize,  the  ‘ — '■ — " - - — ’ 


1 do. 


$1000  each 

500  each 

100  each 

50  each 

lOeach , 

5 each 5,000 

e in  Chicago 5,000 

Lots  in  Chicago,  $500  each 5,000 


2,000 
20,000 
10, OKI 
2,000 
l,n00 


1 drawn  out  takes  the  highest  prize,  the  next  the  second  highest  prize,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  250,000  prizes  ai^, 
drawn : the  whole  drawing  to  be  superintended  by  n Committee  appointed  by  the  audience.  The  Wabash  Avenue 
Rink  has  been  engaged,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

“ Ohio  ago,  August  21, 1866. 

“ This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs.  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.  have  this  day  leased  the  Wabash  Avenue  Rink  for  the  evening 
of  the  28th  day  of  September,  aud  paid  for  the  same  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300). 

“ J.  H.  Johnson  & Co. , Lessees  of  the  Rink.” 

We  advise  all  parties  wanting  tickets  to  send  for  them  at  once,  as  the  books  will  he  closed  on  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  the  drawing  will  then  commence.  All  orders  for  tickets  will  promptly  be  filled. 

NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  ISSUED,  500,000.  PRICE,  $1  00. 

TIUS  IS  THE  GREATEST  INDUCEMENT  EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

40  Gifts  in  Pianos,  $500  each $20,000 

20  do.  Melodeons,  $159  each 3,000 

100  do.  Bibles,  $20  eacli , 2,000 

200  do.  Gold  Watches,  $150  each 30,000 

200  do.  do.  do.  100  each 20,000 

200  do.  Silver  Watches,  $65  each 13,000 

300  do  do.  do.  40  each 12,000 

1000  Sets  Plated  Teaspoons,  $3  each 3.000 

1000  Call  Bells,  $3  each 8^00 

1000  Hated  Fruit-Knives,  $2  each 2^500 

2000  Gold  Peas  in  Boxes,  $4  each 8,000 

2000  Photograph  Albums,  $5  each 10,000 

2000  Gold  Pen-Holders,  $5  each 10,000 

3,043  Gifts,  worth $238,043 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE 

The  drawing  will  take  place,  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A Committee  will  be  an. 
pointed  by  the  audience  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  v 

All  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct  list  of  the  drawing  as  soon  as  published 
Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  News  Agencies,  Hotels,  and  Book  Stores,  and  at  our  office,  105  Randolph 
Street.  Price  of  tickets,  $1  each,  .sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  3-cent  stamp  for  return  postage 
Great  inducements  are  offered  to  agents,  who  are  wanted  every  where.  Write  for  our  terms  at  once'  Send  refer- 

ence witli  application.- 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OR  CLUB  RATES. 

5 tickets  to  one  address  for.  .$4  50.  | 20  tickets  to  one  address $17  50.  I 40  tickets  to  one  address  $35  00 

10  do.  do.  do.  9 00.  | 30  do.  do.  do.  28  25.  | 50  do.  do.  do.  43  5o! 

In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their  post-office  address.  Money  by  drafts  P O order  ex 
pres?,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  onr  risk.  ’ ' ' ’ 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 


Read  what  the  Chicago  Press  says  : 

Kelley  & Co.’s  Gift  Enterprise — The  first  to  embark  in  tlie  Gift  Enterprise  business  in  Chicago  was  the  firm  of 
A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  located  at  105  Randolph  St.  Who  does  not  remember  their  store,  which  opened  two  or  three  wars 
ago,  where  many  purchased  books  and  other  articles,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  with  their  purchases  tickets  which 
entitled  them  to  valuable  gifts  in  jewelry  or  other  prizes.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  were  thus  fortunate  and  these 
have  the  best  evidences  that  Messrs.  Kelley  & Co.  always  perform  all  they  promise ; that  they  are  honorable  men  and 
do  business  honorably  and  on  the  square.  Their  Gift  Concert,  which  they  now  advertise,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  series  of  Gift  Concerts  that  have  taken  place  in  Chicago.  1.  The  gifts  to  be  distributed  are  all  that 
they  are  represented  to  be.  2.  All  the  prizes  will  positively  be  distributed  to  those  holding  the  luckv  tickets  after 
the  drawing.  3.  There  is  such  a very  large  number  of  prizes  that  every  one’s  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  draw- 
ing something.  4.  The  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  know  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  have  confidence  in  their  honor  and  inteeri- 
ty,  and  arc  largely  investing  in  their  enterprise.  These  are  some  of  tlie  reasons  why  we  feel  safe  in  commending 
Kelley  & Co  s Gift  Concert  to  tlie  public.  Let  the  people  come  up  and  buy  the  tickets  still  remaining  unsold.  The 
draw  ing  will  positively  take  place  on  the  day  advertised.  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  for  tickets,  and  will  be  promptly 

responded  to Chicago  Journal.  1 1 J 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  A.  KELLEY  <fc  CO.,  105  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.  P O Box  1424. 
Headquarters  for  New  York— Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Stock  Co,  556  Broadway  (up  stairs). 

Tickets  for  sale  by  Charles  M.  Tremaine,  successor  to  Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York 


STEREOPTICONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

For  Public  Exhibitions.  A Priced  and  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  Stereopticons, Oxy-Calcium  Lanterns,  Dissolving 
Lanterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  &c.,with  views  for  the  same, 
will  he  sent  free  by  mail  on  application. 

william  y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED  Agents,  $150  per  mouth,  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  sell  GENUINE  COMMON  SENSE 
l’AM I L Y S E W ING  M AC1IIN  E.  The  greatest  invention  of 
the  age.  Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  SECOMB  <fc  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BAT  HEARTILY. 

There  arc  hundreds  of  people  who  do  not  dare  to  eat  a 
hearty  meal  of  victuals  for  fear  of  the  distressing  effects 
that  follow.  Coe’s  DrsrErstA  Cure  will  stop  it  in- 
stantaneously. It  has  cured  more  cases  of  Dyspepsia 
than  all  other  remedies  combined.  Take  it  freely,  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  of  its  merits. 


MERCHANTS.  BANKERS. 


| States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  6 


“ KA-FOOZLE-UM.” 

Daughter  of  the  Babah,  Comic  Song 35e 

“ Sub  Sleeps,  tho*  not  a Star,”  Serenade 35c’ 

The  Cuckoo’s  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c.;  piano  3fic 
“ Nellie’s  Gone  Forever.”  for  violin,  15e. ; piano  30c 
“ Organ  Grinder  Polka,”  for  violin,  15e  ; piano  "soc 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  lJowerv 
New  York,  Publisher. 

THE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock-stitch,  for  Familic; 
and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world  renowned 
THE  HOWE  MACHINE  CO.,  C’J'.t  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SNELL'S  CORN  CURE. 

No  knife,  or  poison  used  ; it  gives  immediate  relief,  and 
permanently  destroys  the  callous.  Sent  by  mail  for  50c. 
Address  N.  S.  SNELL,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CUMMINGS  & MILLER’S  New  Practical  Work  on 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  DETAIL  teaches  you  how  to 
own  designs.  11x14  inches  in  size,  contain. 


A.  J.  BICKNELL,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1866. 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
54.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of* Congress,  in  the  Year  UOG,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Conrt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


ADELAIDE  RISTOKI. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  which  has  been  excited 
by  the  arrival  of  Ristori  in  New  York — an  enthu- 
siasm which  has  a fnost  worthy  motive  and  occa- 
sion— leads  us  to  produce^for  our  readers  a portrait 
of  this  celebrated  tragedienne , the  successful  rival 
of  her  French  contemporary,  Rachel,  the  only 
great  Italian  tragic  actress,  one  who  holds  upon  the 
Italian  stage  that  place  which  upon  the  English 
has  been  conceded  to  Mrs.  Siddons  alone. 

Adelaide  Ristori,  Marchioness  Capranica 
del  Grillo,  was  born  at  Civita  di  Friuli  in  1826. 
Her  parents  were  poor,  and  belonged  to  the  Cavic- 
chi  troupe — a company  of  traveling  comedians. 
Her  first  years  were  passed  “ the  other  side  of  the 
foot-lights.”  She  made  her  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage  at  the  early  age  of  two  months,  when  she 
was  introduced  in  a basket  in  a play  called  “New- 
Year’s  Gifts.”  At  her  fourth  year  she  commenced 
to  play  children’s  parts,  which  she  continued  to  do 
until  she  was  twelve  years  old.  When  only  four- 
teen she  appeared  as  Francisca  di  Rimini,  and  the 
impression  which  she  made  in  that  character  decid- 
ed her  future  life.  She  then  abandoned  her  wan- 
dering life,  and  joined  the  company  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  under  the  directorship  of  Gaetano  Bazzi. 

It  was  at  the  theatre  of  Livourne,  and  twenty 
years  ago,  that  Ristori  made  her  first  creations  and 
established  her  position  as  an  accomplished  come- 
dienne. It  was  at  this  time  that  she,  the  daughter 
of  obscure  comedians,  became  the  wife  of  the  heir 
of  one  of  the  noblest  Roman  ducal  families — the 
Marquis  Capranica  Del  Grillo.  It  was  a ro- 
mantic marriage,  contracted  against  the  wishes  of 
her  husband’s  parents.  For  a time  Ristori  with- 
drew from  the  stage,  to  which,  however,  she  soon 
returned  as  a tragic  actress.  At  first  her  imperson- 
ations in  this  new  role  appear  not  to  have  been  very 
successful ; but  she  studied  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles  in  her  way,  and  was  rewarded  with  a complete 
triumph,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  her 
appearance  in  Paris  in  1855,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle. 


ADELAIDE  RISTORI.— [PnoTOGKArnED  by  Brady.] 


Ristori  made  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  on 
the  22d  of  May,  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  in  the 
character  of  “ Francisca  di  Rimini.”  The  audience 
that  greeted  the  d6but  was  not  a very  large  one,  as 
but  few  persons  had  the  idea  that  so  brilliant  an 
artistic  luminary  was  to  take  its  place  in  the  theat- 
rical firmament.  By  chance  only  Alexandre 
DusiAs,  Eugene  Scribe,  and  Jules  Janin  were 
present.  On  the  nextdav  the  former  wrote : “ Last 
night  I was  at  the  representation  of  ‘ Francisca  di 
Rimini’  at  the  Salle  Yentadour.  I looked  around 
the  theatre,  but  did  not  see  Rachel.  I brg  that 
she  will  go  and  see  bow  the  death-scene  is  per- 
formed.” M.  Scribe  called  immediately  on  Ris- 
tori,  and,  in  her  absence,  left  his  card,  on  w hich  ho 
inscribed:  “Eugene  Scribe,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  admiration  for  Madame  Ristori,  and  with 
thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  he  experienced  last 
night.”  Jules  Janin  was  the  most  enthusiastic  in 
her  favor.  “Ristori,  Ristori!”  he  wrote,  “she 
is  the  rage  of  the  day  1 She  is  tragedy  itself.  Slia 
is  comedy  itself.  4She  is  the  drama.  She  reigns — 
she  governs — she  commands,  anti  the  crowd  obeys.” 

She  could  scarcely  have  attempted  a more  diffi- 
cult part  than  that  of  Mgr  rah,  in  which  she  achieved 
her  first  success  before  a Parisian  audience — a part 
in  which  the  actress,  as  the  impersonation  of  un- 
natural crime,  has  very  little  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience.  But  Ristori,  trrtl  to  the  Grecian 
ideal,  represented  the  guilty  heroine  as  beautiful 
with  a dignity  and  grandeur  almost  divine,  though 
the  victim  of  unalterable  Fate.  The  situation  which 
she  represented  was  that  one  which  is  so  common  in 
all  the  great  Grecian  tragedies — in  which  is  por- 
trayed the  conflict  between  the  heart  as  moved  by 
human  impulses,  and  the  will  as  subject  to  Des- 
tiny. 

Ristori  was  no  less  successful  as  Mary  Stuart , 
where  she  was  subject  to  comparison  with  other 
artists  who  had  made  the  part  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  she  created  a new  Mary  Stuart.  Her  identity 
with  the  character  was  most  complete. 

The  first  season  ended  on  the  10  th  of  September. 
She  gave  thirty-six  performances,  the  gross  receipts 
of  which  amounted  to  half  a million  of  francs.  This 
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success  was  so  gratifying  fhat  Ristori  secured  ‘be 
theatre  for  the  three  following  years.  During  her 
residence  in  Paris  she  was  the  recipient  of  many 
generous  testimonials  of  the  estimation  in  which 
she  was  held  by  the  most  enlightened  artists  and  lit- 
erati .of  the  country. 

The  character  of  Medea,  in  which  Ristori  makes 
her  first  appearance  in  this  city,  was  a part  refused 
by  Rachel  ; but  Ristori  was  so  successful  in  this 
part  that  the  author  of  the  play,  M.  Legouve,  wrote 
in  her  album,  “ Rachel  killed  me;  you  have  re- 
stored me  to  life.” 

Ristori  has  had  great  success  in  England.  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Her  arrival  in  this  country 
has  excited  great,  expectations,  and  will  give  an  op- 
portunity' to  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Rachel 
of  comparing  the  style  and  of  measuring  the  powers 
of  tragic  impersonation  as  between  these  two  cele- 
brated tragediennes.  Ristori  has  led  an  unblem- 
ished private  life.  Not  even  the  breath  of  scandal 
has  ever  been  raised  against  her.  She  is  the  mo- 
ther of  two  interesting  children,  and  is  universally 
esteemed  as  a woman  of  piety  and  of  generous  in- 
stincts. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  September  29,  1866. 


THE  GREAT  CAMPAIGN  OF  ’66. 

THE  President  has  returned  from  the  stump. 

The  Congressional  and  State  nominations 
are  generally  made.  The  platforms  are  built, 
and  the  great  political  campaign  of  1866  has 
fairly  opened.  The  issue  is  plainly  presented, 
and  most  unfortunately  it  is  an  issue  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  which  were 
both  elected  by  the  Union  party.  But  it  is  a 
difference  which  we  must  accept,  for  we  can 
neither  arbitrate  nor  avoid  it. 

At  the  ensuing  elections  we  must  choose  be- 
tween two  parties.  One,  nnder  the  plea  of  the 
equality  of  States,  asserts  that  a State  or  a com- 
bination of  States  may  renounce  its  common 
powers  in  the  Union,  may  withdraw  from  Con- 
gress, wage  war  upon  the  Union,  and  then  at 
its  own  pleasu?e,  and  in  absolute  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  changes  wrought  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  war,  may.  of  “continuing  right," 
resume  all  its  national  relations  without  any 
other  than  a technical  inquiry  upon  the  part  of 
faithful  States  and  citizens.  This  is  the  plat- 
form of  the  Johnson  Philadelphia  Convention. 
It  is  a principle  which  totally  invalidates  every 
step  toward  restoration  which  has  been  already 
taken,  and  forbids  any  security  for  the  future. 
Upon  such  a theory  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment may  be  repudiated,  the  Confederate  debt 
resumed,  and  the  Acts  of  Secession  remain  upon 
State  statute-books  as  merely  inoperative  laws 
The  party  of  this  policy  is  a coalition  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Democratic  party,  upon  which,  in 
September,  1864,  at  Auburn,  Mr.  Seward 
charged  the  calamity  of  attempted  disunion ; 
of  those  whose  conspiracy  against  the  Union 
was  defeated  after  a terrible  war;  and  of  a 
large  body  of  office-holders  under  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  this  coalition  stands  opposed  the  Union 
party.  It  has  vindicated  popular  government 
without  vengeance.  It  has  abolished  slavery ; 
and  it  demands  that  the  change  wrought  in  the 
Constitution  by  emancipation  prejudicial  to  the 
equality  of  the  loyal  States  in  Congress  shall 
be  acknowledged  by  the  late  insurgent  States 
before  they  resume  their  full  national  relations. 
This  party  is  composed  of  the  vast  body  of  those 
at  the  North  who  sincerely  supported  the  war, 
and  of  all  those  at  the  South,  of  every  color, 
voters  or  not  voters,  who  stood  true  to  the 
Union  with  Andrew  Johnson  through  fire  and 
flood,  whose  hearts  have  not  changed,  and 
whom  the  late  rebels  at  the  South  and  the  new 
friends  of  the  President  at  the  North  now  de- 
nounce as  cowards,  sneaks,  and  traitors. 

If  this  party,  with  its  record,  its  principles, 
and  the  character  of  its  adherents,  seems  to  any 
honest  man  inimical  to  the  authority  of  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  order,  he  will,  in  seeking 
order  and  law,  vote  to  intrust  the  Government 
to  those  who  took  up  arms  to  avenge  a consti- 
tutional defeat  at  the  polls  and  to  those  who 
sympathized  with  them.  But  if  he  believes 
that  the  speedy,  prosperous,  and  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Union  will  be  delayed  if  the 
lately  insurgent  States,  in  their  present  inflamed 
condition,  are  restored  with  increased  power, 
he  will  vote  to  confide  the  Government  of  the 
State  and  the  country  to  those  who  will  patient- 
ly and  firmly  require  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  defeated  States  accepted  the  President’s 
terms  because  of  the  moral  weighfrof  the  united 
opinion  of  the  loyal  States  that  supported  them. 
They  will  accept  the  honorable  and  legitimate 
completion  of  those  terms  if  we  remain  united. 
The  whole  country  has  seen  with  how  instant 
and  sincere  and  universal  a welcome  Tennessee 
was  restored.  But  they  seem  to  us  strangely 
to  misunderstand  the  character  or  purpose  of 
the  American  people  who  fought  the  -war  to  its 
end,  who  suppose  that,  profound  and  earnest  as 
is  their  desire  of  restoration  of  the  Union,  they 
will  buy  it  at  the  cost  of  plain  injustice  to  pa- 
triotic States  and  utter  betrayal  of  faithful  citi- 
zens. They  stood  fart  under  the  tremendous 
pressure  of ’64;  they ‘nretot ifess  clearsighted 
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A NEW  GOLD  EXCHANGE. 


It  is  understood  that  a movement  is  on  foot 
for  the  establishment  of  a new  GoldExchangc. 
Various  motives  have  prompted  the  enterprise. 
For  some  weeks  the  existing  Gold-Room  has 
been  practically  closed  against  new  members. 
Men  of  unexceptionable  character,  adequate  cap- 
ital, and  fair  business  standing  have  been  stead- 
ily refused  admission.  The  fact  has  been  de- 
plored by  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Room,  but  they  have  been  powerless  to  alter  it. 
Having  at  the  start  borrowed  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  most  absurd  of  its  rules,  namely, 
the  rule  requiring  applicants  for  admission  to 
be  balloted  for,  and  excluding  all  parties  against 
whom  six  black  balls  are  cast,  the  Gold- Room 
appears  unable  to  overcome  this  vice  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  is  likely  to  perish  in  consequence.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  general  pub- 
lic that  the  secret  black  ball  system  is  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  social  clubs,  from  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  exclude  objectionable  persons  for 
reasons  that  can  not  conveniently  be  avowed, 
but  is  absurd  and  preposterous  when  applied  to 
mercantile  exchanges.  It  is  proper  that  the 
members  of  the  Union  Club  should  be  enabled 
to  exclude  from  thair  society  a man -who  is 
knowm  as  a seducer,  or  a cheat  at  cards,  or 
a foul-mouthed  talker,  without  placing  them- 
selves in  a position  which  might  entitle  the 
party  excluded  to  demand  reparation.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  for  the  lawyers  or  doctors  or 
architects  of  New  York  to  band  themselves  to- 
gether in  a society,  and  to  establish  the  rule 
that  no  man  hereafter  could  become  a lawyer, 
or  a doctor,  or  an  architect  without  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  a secret  ballot  at  the  hands  of  his 
future  competitors  and  securing  less  than  six 
adverse  balls.  Such  a system  would  not  last  a 
fortnight.  Among  Stock-brokers  it  lasted  a 
good  many  years,  but  finally  out  of  its  absurd- 
ity grew  the  Open  Board  of  Brokers — an  insti- 
tution which  does  more  than  twice  as  much 
business  as  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  which,  un- 
less the  “ Long  Room”  should  hereafter  be- 
come the  great  mart  for  Stock  dealings,  and  the 
two  Boards  should  in  effect  cease  to  exist,  will 
continue  to  do  so  Untaught  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  members  of 
the  Gold-Room  appear  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  can  afford  to  claim  a monopoly 
of  the  business  in  gold,  and  to  exclude  all  new- 
comers. The  natural  result  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  new  houses  to  establish  a new  Gold  Ex- 
change. And  if  the  trade  in  gold  continues  to 
exist,  and  the  new  scheme  be  managed  dis- 
creetly, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
as  successful  as  the  Open  Board  of  Brokers. 

Another  motive  impels  many  persons  to  in- 
stitute a new  Gold-Room.  While  there  are 
very  many  loyal  and  honorable  men  there,  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the  existing  Room 
is  a secessionist  concern.  Its  officers  are  said 
to  have  been  generally  if  not  always  men  of 
rebel  sympathies.  No  loyal  men,  it  is  said, 
can  command  the  votes  of  its  members.  It  is 
accused  of  having  hesitated  to  adjourn  on  the 
news  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  assassination,  and  to 
the  horror  and  disgust  of  all  decent  men,  not 
a few  of  its  prominent  members  are  reported 
to  have  made  the  street  hideous  on  that  sad 
day  with  their  dealings.  The  money  repre- 
sented there  has  been  mostly  made  by  spec- 
ulations based  on  the  pAbable  ruin  of  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hut  natural  that 
the  men  who  made  it  should  continue  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  cause  which  enriched  them.  So 
decided  has  been  the  temper  of  the  Room  that 
the  representatives  of  the  two  leading  loyal  pa- 
pers,the  Tribune  and  Times,  have  never  been  will- 
ing to  enter  it.  It  is  felt  by  bankers  and  mer- 
chants that  the  gold  business  of  this  great  city, 
which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,  ought  to  he  in  loyal  hands. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  antagonism 
which  has  existed  so  long  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Gold-Room.  No 
such  antagonism  would  have  existed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  the  Gold -Room  been  in  political 
harmony  with  the  city  and  State.  Had  the 
Gold-Room  been  controlled  by  as  loyal  men  as 
govern  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  or  the 
Open  Board  of  Brokers,  we  should  have  seen# 
no  wholesale  combinations  to  depreciate  the 
currency,  and  to  defeat  the  Government  in  its 
well-meant  but  ill-judged  attempts  to  put  down 
the  premium  on  specie.  Speculators  might 
have  made  such  combinations ; but  the  temper 
of  the  Room  would  have  been  against  them  — 
not  in  their  favor,  as  has  generally  been  the 
case. 


Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  Gold-Room  is  the  insecurity  of  deal- 
ings there.  At  the  outset  every  body  was  ad- 
mitted who  was  prepared  to  pay  $ i ooo.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  became  members  who  had 
neither  commission  business  nor  capital  to  spec- 
ulate with.  They  are  members  still.  Hence 
bankers  and  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  gold 
in  connection  with  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
bills  of  exchange,  are  constantly,  in  periods 
of  excitement,  making  losses  by  reason  of  the 
failuft  of  the  parties  with  whom  they  deal  in 
the  Gold-Room.  There  are  men  in  the  Room 
who  could  not  pay  $5ooo  if  they  lost  it,  and 
yet  who  will  buy  and  sell  $100,000  of  gold  on 
pjjn  account  each  day.  So  long  as  their 


operations  are  successful  all  is  well  with  them ; 
when  fortune  turns  against  them  they  fail,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  Room,  which  is  so  firmly 
shut  against  new  members,  hardly  ever  turns 
them  out.  Such  transactions  naturally  bring 
the  room  itself  into  disrepute,  and  prompt,  if 
they  do  not  justify,  the  suspicion  that  in  that 
institution  rogues  stand  a better  chance  of  fa- 
vor than  honest  men.  Ultra  loyalists  will  nat- 
urally say  that  a man  who  is  false*to  his  coun- 
try can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  true  to  his 
creditors. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  a new  Gold  Exchange, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence.  Bank- 
ers and  merchants  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
dealing  in  the  Gold-Room,  and  it  will  take 
time  to  wean  them  from  its  sphere.  A large 
amount  of  capital  is  engaged  there , the  mem- 
bers alone,  without  outside  business,  could  do 
a large  trade  among  themselves,  and  keep  a 
market  established.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  public  do  not  love  the  Gold-Room.  It  is 
very  generally,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
believed  that  the  members  of  that  room,  by 
their  gambling  speculations  in  specie,  have  in- 
flicted grievous  injury  on  the  public  interests 
and  taken  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  every 
man  in  the  country.  Hence,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  collapse  of  the  Gold-Room  would 
not  cause  any  general  public  mourning.  It 
is  a question  how  long  the  trade  in  gold  will 
last.  No  one  can  tell.  With  good  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton, gold  ought  to  be  so  near  par,  a twelve- 
month  hence,  that  it  will  he  hardly  worth 
while  to  speculate  in  it.  With. such  a pros- 
pect, the  field  for  a new  Gold  Exchange  would 
net  be  large  or  promising.  Still,  between  this 
and  next  fall,  large  amounts  of  gold  must  he 
sold  by  bond-holders  and  bought  by  importers  ; 
there  must  naturally  be  considerable  specula- 
tion in  the  article  as  it  declines ; and  if  a 
new  institution  nnder  honest,  loyal  manage- 
ment should  undertake  to  supersede  the  pres- 
ent Gold-Room,  nine  out  of  ten  merchants  will 
wish  it  God-speed  I 


so  there  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  our  history. 
To  find  a precedent  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Revolution  made  by  our  forefathers  in  1688. 
Then  James  II.,  after  trying  to  break  the 
Constitution  of  England,  was  pronounced  by 
Parliament  to  have  abdicated  the  throne. 
Just  so  the  seceding  States  in  1861  abandoned 
both  their  duties  and  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Then  Parliament  called  in  another 
king  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitive  monarch ; 
but  the  latter  was  bound  by  a Bill  of  Rights, 
to  which  he  gave  a solemn  assent  before  he  was 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  on  the  vacant  throne. 
Just  so  Congress  proposes  that  the  Southern 
States  shall  give  their  assent  to  certain  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  before  they  resume 
their  place  in  the  Government.  In  1688  the 
modifications  of  the  English.  Constitution  were 
as  few  in  number  and  as  moderate  in  character 
as  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  1866  the  pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
barely  sufficient  to  protect  the  liberties  of  loyal 
citizens  in  the  South,  and  to  provide  some  se- 
curity against  men,  who,  in  spite  of  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  are  not  likely  to  have  thorough- 
ly abjured  their  former  principles. 

In  one  point  the  analogy  fails.  William  and 
Mart  cheerfully  accepted  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  they  and  their  successors,  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  loyally  observed  its  stipula- 
tions. Our  late  Rulers,  on  the  other  hand, 
propose  to  come  back  to  power  without  giving 
either  indemnity  for  the  past  or  security  for 
the  future.  So  far  from  it,  they  claim  to  take 
advantage  of  their  own  wrong  by  sending  (after 
1870)  twenty  or  more  additional  members  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  was  the  last  revolution  in  En- 
gland, and  it  was  so  because  its  logical  result* 
were  secured  by  embodying  them  in  the  funda- 
mental law. 


THE  POPULAR  VERDICT. 


WAR  AND  INSURRECTION. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Randall’s  Philadelphia 
Convention,  like  the  minority  report  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  upon  reconstruction, 
reasserts  Mr  Alexander  H Stephens’s  theory 
of  “ the  continuing  right  of  States.’’  The  argu- 
ment is  grounded  on  the  theory  that  as,  under 
the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  secession  of  a State,  so  the  rebellion  must 
be  counted  a mere  insurrection  such  as  Con- 
gress is  expressly  authorized  (by  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8)  to  suppress,  and  such  as  the  General 
Government  did  suppress  in  1794,  on  the  happen- 
ing of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  insurrection,  of  course,  left  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  all  its  rights  unimpaired.  It 
did  so,  however,  because  it  was  not  a war  waged 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  an  insurrection 
of  a part  only  of  itij  inhabitants.  That  there  is 
a difference  between  an  insurrection  and  a war 
is  clear  from  Article  1,  Section  10,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says  : “ No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  ton- 
nage, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  de- 
lay.” It  was  clearly  considered  possible  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  for  a State  to  “ en- 
gage in  war.  ” 

But  what  effect  such  a war  would  have  upon 
the  rights  of  the  State  in  the  Union,  especially 
when  the  war  engaged  in  should  be  against  the 
General  Government,  is  not  laid  down;  and  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  Constitution  for  any  provision 
on  the  subject.  In  like  manner  Ltcdrgus  left 
out  parricide  from  the  list  of  crimes  for  which 
lip  provided  punishments.  It  was  a crime  too 
monstrous  to  be  anticipated.  In  our  code  Se- 
cession is  the  casus  omissus.  Hence  if  the  dis- 
contented States  had  appealed  to  a Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
(as  provided  in  Article  5),  the  omission  might 
have  been  supplied,  and  the  question  might 
have  been  settled  peaceably.  But  they  chose 
rather  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  They  engaged 
in  war  against  the  United  States,  and  then  an 
undoubted  Constitutional  power  of  Congress 
came  into  action.  By  Article  1,  Section  8,  Con- 
gress has  “power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  by  land  and  water.”  Con- 
gress virtually  declared  war,  August  5,  1861, 
when  it  passed  a bill  legalizing  all  the  acts  of 
the  President  respecting  the  army  and  navy 
“as  if  they  had  been  issued  and  done  under 
the  previous  express  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.’’ 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  Prize 
Cases  (2  Black,  p.  636)  that  “The  present  civil 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  has  such  character  and  mag- 
nitude as  to  give  the  United  States  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  might  exercise 
in  the  case  of  a national  and  foreign  war.” 

By  the  war  thus  levied  it  is  clear  that  the 
seceding  States  abdicated  the  position  they  had 


At  least  twice  a day  for  a fortnight,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  by  day  and  by  night,  the 
President  has  assured  us  that  he  rested  his  case 
with  the  people ; that  they  were  the  final  judge . 
that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  their  wisdom, 
and  should  bow  obediently  to  their  will.  Did 
it  never  once  occur  to  him  that  te  declare  such 
boundless  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  next  breath  to  de- 
nounce the  representatives  whom  the  wise  and 
patriotic  people  elected  as  traitors,  disunion- 
ists,  and  knaves,  was  a poor  way  of  proving  the 
regard  he  professed  ? Do  the  President  and 
his  friends  suppose  that  the  people  who  heard 
and  who  read  those  speeches  were  so  dull  as 
not  to  see  that  in  fiercely  denouncing  the  chosen 
and  immediate  representatives  of  the  people 
he  was  denouncing  the  people  themselves  ? 

The  tribunal  to  which  the  President  appeals 
has  begun  its  response.  The  people  are  author- 
itatively pronouncing  upon  the  question  of  res- 
toration. Vermont,  by  more  than  her  usual 
majority  for  peace  and  justice,  says  that  she 
does  not  mean  to  reward  rebellion  by  larger 
representation.  Maine,  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  known  in  the  State,  declares  that  she  is 
not  willing  that  the  States  which  have  tried  to 
destroy  the  Government  should  have  gained  by 
their  rebellion  in  addition  to  their  old  members 
a representation  larger  than  that  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  combined.  And  ev- 
ery other  State  will  say  the  same  thing.  When 
they  are  asked,  “Are  yon  for  disunion  ?”  they 
will  reply,  “No;  we  are  for  union  and  equality 
of  the  States  in  Congress,  are  you*”  When 
they  are  asked,  “Well,  what  do  you  want?” 
they  will  answer,  “We  want  restoration  which 
shall  not  put  a premium  upon  rebellion,  do 
you?” 

The  States  which  sustained  the  war  have  a 
perfectly  clear  perception  of  what  they  want. 
It  is  not  party  supremacy,  nor  continued  dis- 
union, nor  vengeance,  nor  confiscation,  nor 
hostile  feeling  of  any  kind  whatever,  which 
inspires  them.  It  is  that  instinctive  sagacity 
which  will  show  a whole  people  to  be  as  wise 
as  a few  statesmen  have  sometimes  been.  It 
is  that  wisdom  which  in  this  country  will  pre- 
vent the  terrible  spectacle  so  frequent  in  oth- 
ers, a second  war  to  secure  the  just  results  of 
the  first.  The  people,  unless  eveiy  sign  and 
all  antecedents  are  deceptive,  desire  to  place 
the  legitimate  gains  of  the  war  beyond  the 
risks  of  party  tumults  by  grafting  them  upon 
the  organic  law.  So  far  from  weltering  in  con- 
fusion, the  only  party  in  this  countiy  which  has 
a clear  aim  definitely  pursued  is  the  people’s  or 
Union  party.  He  certainly  is  a very  short- 
sighted observer,  and  a very  superficial  student 
of  history  and  human  nature,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  first  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the 
Albany  Democratic  Convention  in  this  State, 
and  similar  assemblies  elsewhere,  are  merely 
movements  of  a defeated  party  to  regain  as- 
cendency. The  only  principle  or  policy  advo- 
cated by  them  is  what  is  called  immediate  res- 
toration of  the  Union.  Such  a platform  is  like 
■that  of  the  absurd  Bell  party  in  the  election 
of  1860 — “The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  Enforcement]  ft.-tha  Laws.”  The  very 
question  tfeht  wns  Writing  the  country  to  war 


held  under  the  Constitution.  As  there  is  no  _ ^ 

provision  for  such  a case  in  $e  Cons0i^j^;l30,^jV^ijliy  Cjv«s|t^utp^  jQ^tpij  the 
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scope  of  the  Union ; how  may  the  laws  be  en- 
forced?” The  Bell  party  might  as  wisely 
have  claimed  the  Bible  as  their  platform.  The 
very  point  was,  who  shall  interpret  it  ? 

The  case  is  not  different  now.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  the  President  and  his  friends, 
are  no  more  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  than  their  opponents.  The  very 
question  is,  How  shall  the  Union  be  most  con- 
stitutionally restored  ? Immediately  to  admit 
the  late  insurgent  States  to  Congress  after  such 
a war  involving  such  constitutional  changes, 
without  deliberation  and  sagacious  care,  is 
neither  constitutional  nor  sensible.  The  result 
in  Maine  and  Vermont — the  party  lines  in- 
creased and  strengthened — show  that  the  peo- 
ple know  it.  The  American  people,  intelli- 
gent beyond  any  other,  know  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  win  a victory — it  must  be  secured. 


DEGRADATION  AND  HUMILIATION. 

We  still  read  a great  deal  about  the  humili- 
ation and  degradation  to  which  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  subjects  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  unrepresented  States.  We 
are  told  that  they  will  never  adopt  it,  and  that 
they  never  ought  to  adopt  it.  This  would  be 
more  important  if  we  had  not  been  told  exact- 
ly the  same  thing  during  every  week  of  the  war. 
Desponding  patriots  said  the  insurgent  States 
never  would  submit;  the  pure  Copperheads 
said  they  rj^ver  ought  to  submit.  So,  at  pres- 
ent, generous  men  of  an  impulsive  tempera- 
ment are  sure  that  the  States  in  question  will 
never  adopt  the  amendment ; and  the  pure  Cop- 
perheads are  equally  sure  that  they  never  ought 
to  adopt  it. 

This  talk  of  humiliation  is  utterly  preposter- 
ous. It  can  not  degrade  or  humiliate  honora- 
ble States  to  ratify  the  necessary  constitutional 
consequences  of  an  amendment  they  have  al- 
ready accepted  as  a condition  of  reunion ; while 
refusal  to  be  represented,  except  with  a future 
advantage  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, invites  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  result  of  the  war.  The  citizens 
of  States  so  refusing  are  not  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  Union ; they  are  merely  insisting  that 
rebellion  shall  be  rewarded  with  increased  po- 
litical power.  If  their  fellow -citizens  of  the 
other  States  object  to  a claim  so  palpably  unfair 
and  so  pregnant  with  dangerous  agitation,  they 
can  not  be  justly  accused  of  cherishing  hostility 
and  delaying  reunion;  while  those  who  call 
an  act  of  such  obvious  justice  and  political  ne-r 
cessity  a condition  to  which  high-spirited  citi- 
zens can  not  be  expected  to  submit,  merely 
resort  to  the  appeals  of  an  earlier  and  an  evil 
time  to  excite  renewed  disturbance  and  imperil 
honorable  reconciliation. 


TRUTHS  AND  THREATS. 

As  Mr.  Seward  moved  farther  westward  in 
the  Presidential  tour  he  evidently  recovered 
some  sense  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  himself 
and  to  his  position.  Instead  of  the  trivial  and 
foolisfl  talk  in  which  he  indulged  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  made  speeches  at  St.  Louis 
and  Indianapolis  which  were  addressed  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  are  therefore 
worthy  of  consideration.  That  at  Indianapolis 
especially  contained  some  passages  which  re- 
called the  Seward  of  better  days. 

In  this  speech  he  said  that  under  our  form 
of  government  revolution  is  always  wrong. 
“There  is  never  any  necessity,  and  therefore 

never  any  right  of  revolution  here There 

can  be  no  reform  of  our  Government  by  vio- 
lent and  revolutionary  means Give  us  free 

speech  and  a free  ballot,  and  there  is  no  meas- 
ure of  social  amelioration  and  progress  which 
the  American  Government  can  not  accom- 
plish.” These  are  fundamental  truths,  and 
they  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  re- 
peated. Especially  should  they  be  pondered 
at  this  time,  when  political  orators  speak  so 
often  and  so  glibly  of  renewing  the  war,  and 
of  the  success  of  this  party  or  that  as  leading 
necessarily  to  bloodshed.  This  Mexican  meth- 
od of  prosecuting  an  election  campaign  was 
introduced  in  this  country  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  1860,  when  the  chief  argument  against 
the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  polls  was, 
that  “the  South” would  not  submit,  and  ought 
not  to  submit.  Mr.  Yancey  came  to  New  York 
and  spoke  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  at  a Demo- 
cratic meeting,  and  declared  that  we  ought  not 
to  expect  his  section  to  submit  to  a Constitu- 
tional election  which  was  disagreeable  to  it. 
He  passed  through  a large  part  of  the  coun- 
try, saying  the  same  thing;  and  we  do  not 
remember  that  a single  Democratic  paper  or 
orator  protested  against  so  atrocious  and  rev- 
olutionary a position.  Mr.  Yancey  naturally 
assumed  that  silence  meant  assent.  He  as- 
sumed that  assent  all  the  more  when  he  saw 
his  declaration  echoed  by  NortMfcm  orators  and 
journals. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
same  party  is  conducting  the  present  canvass 
with  the  same  assertion.  Mr.  Montgomery 
Blair  and  the  other  Presidential  orators  warn 
us  that  if  the  people  constitutionally  decide 
against  what  is  called  fhd  JEjwBp^ant’sijfiqlicy 
there  will  be  more  terrible  war,  Because  a war 


of  neighborhoods.  The  Democratic  newspa- 
pers echo  this  menace.  The  New  York  Times 
does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it  by  calling  upon 
the  country  “ to  avert  the  danger”  by  support- 
ing the  President’s  policy.  That  is  to  say,  that 
if  the  people  do  not  constitutionally  and  law- 
fully support  that  policy  there  is  danger  of  war. 
From  what  quarter  ? The  party  which  is  con- 
stitutionally successful  at  the  polls  will  not,  of 
course,  take  up  arms  to  support  the  result  un- 
less it  be  resisted.  Will  they  probably  resist 
their  own  will  ? If  not,  there  can  be  no  trou- 
ble unless  it  be  begun  by  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Yancey  and  his  friends  in  1860,  refuse  to  as- 
sent to  the  result  of  a lawful  election. 

The  Union  party  stands,  as  it  has  always  stood, 
for  law  and  order.  Its  position  could  not  be 
more  truly  and  forcibly  stated  than  by  General 
Woodford,  Union  candidate  for  Li^itenant- 
Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  late  speech  in 
Brooklyn,  a speech  which  is  a model  for  dignity 
of  tone  and  eloquent  precision  of  statement. 
“At  the  outset  of  the  canvass  the  Union  par- 
ty of  the  State  of  New  York  says,  distinctly, 
if,  in  the  election  which  is  soon  to  take  place, 
the  policy  of  the  President  is  sustained  by  the 
people,  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  result.  We 
say  as  distinctly  that  if  we  the  people  pronounce 
our  will  in  the  thundering  tone  of  majorities, 
we  will  compel  submission  and  vindicate  the 
law.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  republican  demo- 
cratic government.  American  freemen  will 
vote  according  to  their  consciences,  humbly 
asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  result; 
and  when  they  have  spoken,  the  will  of  the 
majority,  within  constitutional  limits,  shall  be 
the  law  of  the  land..” 


FOUND  DROWNED. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Philadelphia 
Convention  we  remarked  that  its  only  possible 
result  could  be  facilitating  the  passage  of  a 
certain  number  of  Union  men  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party ; for  there  could  be  but  two  parties 
in  the  coming  elections,  one  of  which  would  be 
the  Union,  and  the  other  the  Democratic  party. 
We  added  that,  of  course,  the  Union  men  in 
the  first  Philadelphia  Convention  would  either 
retain  to  their  old  associations  and  vote  with 
us,  or  they  would  vote  and  act  with  our  op- 
ponents. 

Certainly  such  a prophecy  required  no  espe- 
cial wisdom,  for  the  result  was  inevitable,  and 
the  last  week  saw  it  verified.  The  Democrat- 
ic Committee  of  this  State  called  a Convention ; 
the  Philadelphia  Committee  approved  the  call. 
Democratic  and  Philadelphia  or  Johnson  dele- 
gates were  appointed.  The  Convention  met. 
Its  President  was  a Democrat.  Its  orators  were 
Democrats.  Its  whole  management  and  tone 
were  Democratic.  It  nominated  a Democratic 
State  Committee.  It  nominated  four  State 
officers,  three  of  whom  were  Democrats.  Its 
proceedings  were  reported  in  the  Democratic 
papers  as  a Democratic  assembly,  and  its  ticket 
will  be  supported  as  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Nobody  has  a right  to  be  surprised  that  the 
Democracy  appropriate  all  the  recruits  so  ab- 
solutely, and  so  pitilessly  place  them  in  the 
rear  rank.  The  New  York  World , two  months 
ago,  sharply  scolded  the  President  for  not  soon- 
er coming  to  the  Democracy.  “ By  his  delay 
the  Radicals  have  been  able  to  consolidate  the 
[Union]  party  against  him,  so  that  now,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  difference,  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
with  him  but  a comparatively  small  fragment.  ” 
This  was  cold,  but  the  sentences  that  followed 
were  scornful.  “As  it  is,  he  will  be  mainly 
dependent  on  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
battle  will  be  fought  with  advantages  not  ma- 
terially greater  than  the  Democratic  party 
would  have  possessed  acting  alone.  ” It  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  defection  from  the  Union 
ranks  is  wholly  unimportant.  A few  have  fall- 
en into  the  Democratic  stream,  but  they  have 
not  diverted  the  current,  and  they  have  swollen 
it  very  little. 


AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  disturbance  at  Indianapolis  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  President’s  reception  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  and  condemned.  Every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  is  entitled,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  to  the  freest  and  fullest  expres- 
sion of  his  views.  If  any  body  dissents  he  may 
retire,  but  he  has  no  right  to  interrupt.  Of 
course  none  deplore  and  denounce  the  inter- 
ruption at  Indianapolis  more  sincerely  than 
the  opponents  of  the  President,  and  it  was  one 
of  those  incidents  to  which  every  tumultuous 
crowd  is  liable. 

Union  men,  whose  cause  depends  upon  the 
good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  for 
success,  are  bound  to  see  that  their  opponents 
every  where  have  the  utmost  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  great  question.  Every  party  which, 
like  the  old  Slavery  party,  known  as  the  De- 
mocracy, strives  to  silence  a speaker  by  noise 
or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  convicts  itself  of 
inability  to  answer  him.  The  sad  condition 
of  the  Southefn  States  before  the  war,  the  pro- 
found ignorance  which  made  the  war  possible, 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enforced  si- 
lence of  every  speaker  upon  the  most  vital 
question  of  the  country.  And  the  President’s 
organ,  the  Washington  Intelligencer , in  declar- 
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ing  contemptuously  that  “a  Republican  Con- 
vention” would  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  in 
any  Southern  State,  merely  announces  that  the 
cardinal  principle- of  the  Government  is  not  in 
the  least  understood  there.  Indeed,  no  for- 
mer advocate  of  slavery,  or  present  apologist 
of  its  continuing  spirit,  could  or  can  possibly 
comprehend  the  vital  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

In  themselves  Mr.  Johnson’s  opinions  are 
of  no  importance.  They  are  w'orthy  attention 
only  because  he  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  a mere  citizen  he  has  no  hold 
whatever  of  the  popular  heart,  except  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  broke 
with  his  party  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
was  a conspicuous  and  faithful  Unionist  to  the 
end.  His  opportunity  afterward  was  greater 
than  is  often  given  to  man.  If  he  has  proved 
wholly  unequal  to  it  he  is  the  more  to  be  pit- 
ied. We  are  rather  to  be  blamed  who  sup- 
posed he  could  be  equal  to  the  great  ordeal. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  his  journey  wa9  mark- 
ed by  an  event  so  unfortunate  in  itself,  and  so 
little  creditable  to  the  patriotic  city  in  which 
it  occurred. 


A VOICE  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  remarkable  article  from  the 
Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  Standard,  edited  by 
the  President’s  Provisional  Governor  of  that 
State,  W.  W.  Holden,  shows  that  the  Union 
party  has  efficient  and  unexpected  friends  and 
co-workers  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country. 
The  moderation  and  decision  of  its  tone  are 
equally  significant,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  expresses  the  profound  conviction 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  faithful  Union  men 
of  the  South.  “The  appeal  now,”  says  the 
Standard,  “ is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  suppressed  the  rebellion.  It  is  for  them  to 
say  on  what  terms  the  Government  shall  be  re- 
stored.” We  commend  the  article  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  our  readers  : 

“We  stated  in  our  last  that  the  Issue  had  at  length 
been  fairly  and  finally  joined  between  the  President 
and  Congress.  The  President  stands  upon  and  urges 
his  policy,  that  the  States  are  entitled  to  representa- 
tion without  further  amendments  to  the  Constitution ; 
while  the  Congressional  party,  comprising  the  great 
mass  of  the  Republicans,  hold  that  farther  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  place  the  recently  Insurgent  States  on  a loyal  basis, 
and  to  insure  quiet  in  the  Union  by  excluding  leading 
participants  in  the  rebellion  from  holding  oflice. 

“Both  sides  seem  to  hold  that  the  present  Congres- 
sional test-oath  should  ba  maintained.  The  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  whose  proceedings  the  President  has 
warmly  indorsed,  demands  that  * loyal  representatives’ 
be  admitted;  and  the  President  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  States  will  be  entitled  to  representation 
when  they  shall  send  members  who  can  ‘comply  with 
any  existing  Constitutional  or  legal  test.’ 

“This,  then,  being  the  case,  what  remains  but  for 
those  members  elect  who  can  not  take  this  oath  to  re- 
sign, and  let  their  places  be  filled  by  those  who  can 
‘comply’  with  the  ‘ legal  test?’  This  would  seem  to 
he  the  obviously  proper  course,  especially  after  the 
call,  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  ‘loyal  representatives.’ 

“ For  oar  part,  our  principles  are  not  to  be  changed 
or  affected  by  the  action  of  Conventions,  or  by  any 
cause  that  will  not  convince  us  that  those  principles 
are  erroneous.  We  feel  sure  that  we  have  undergone 
no  change  since  May,  1865.  We  thought  then,  and  we 
think  now,  that  the  Union  should  be  restored  only  ou 
an  ‘ unmistakably’  loyal  basis ; that  the  President  is 
merely  a co-worker  with  the  Congress  in  effecting  this 
result;  and  that,  when  the  President  bad  finished  his 
work,  as  he  declares  he  has,  it  was  for  the  Congress 
to  investigate  it,  to  consider  it,  to  modify  it,  or  to  ac- 
cept it  or  not  as  that  body  might  choose.  We  have 
never  understood  that  the  action  of  the  President  in 
this  respect  concluded  the  Congress,  or  that  that  body 
was  bound  to  accept  unconditionally  the  work  of  res- 
toration as  accomplished  and  presented  to  them  by 
him. 

“We  feel  sure  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  both  actuated  by  patriotic  motives.  We  regret 
the  breach  between  them.  This  breach  is  most  prob- 
ably incufable.  The  appeal  now  is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  suppressed  the  rebellion.  It 
is  for  them  to  say  on  what  terras  the  Government  shall 
be  restored.  We  expect  to  be  content  with  those  terms. 
Our  people  will  be  anxious  and  interested  spectators 
of  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  but  they  are  not  in  a condition  to 
take  much  part  in  this  struggle.  They  can  only  look 
on  and  hope  that  the  result  may  be  best  for  the  whole 
country.  Our  sympathies  are  with  those  who  are  most 
devoted  to  the  Union,  and  who  are  determined  to  re- 
store it  on  a loyal  basis,  without  the  dictation  of  North- 
ern Copperheads  or  Son  them  traitors.” 


WHICH  IS  WHICH? 

Thf.  friends  of  the  President  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  invited  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hoff- 
man as  Governor.  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Hoff- 
man was  nominated  the  President  said  at  Cin- 
cinnati: “I  will  call  upon  any  man  here,  and 
defy  him  to  put  his  finger  upon  an  instance  in 
which  I have  swerved  a hair’s-breadth  from  the 
platform  npon  which  the  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent and  myself  were  elected.  ” 

Just  before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mi*.  Johnson 
were  elected,  Mr.  Hoffman  made  a speech  in 
Wall  Street,  in  which  he  said ; “ The  merchants, 
brokers,  and  capitalists  of  New  York  have  met 
on  this  occasion  to  declare  it  to  be  their  honest 
conviction  that  the  only  certain  way  of  bestow- 
ing peace  with  the  Union  is  by  hurling  from 
power  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  minions, 
and  electing  in  his  place  a patriot  and  states- 
man in  the  person  of  General  M‘Clellan.” 

Chief  among  Lincoln’s  “minions,”  of 
course,  was  his  military  Governor  of  Tennessee, 


Andrew  Johnson.  That  “minion”  declares 
he  stands  now  exactly  where  he  stood  then, 
while  his  friends  are  exhorted  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  declared  that  the  “minion” 
ought  to  be  hurled  from  power.  If  the  Presi- 
dent stands  now  where  he  stood  then,  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  friends  can  support  him  only 
because  they  have  renounced  their  principles 
of  two  years  ago.  If  they  have  done  so,  their 
present  principles  are  of  no  importance.  If 
they  have  not  done  so,  and  Mr.  Johnson  stands 
where  he  stood,  then  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his 
friends  support  a man  whom  they  declare  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  office.  . 

The  Union  men  who  propose  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Hoffman  may  choose  which  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma they  will.  But  those  among  them  who 
truly  honored  Abraham  Lincoln  must  vote 
with  extreme  de’:ght  for  a man  who  said  by 
direct  implication  that  Lincoln  was  not  a pa- 
triot and  statesman  w ’ule  M'Clellan  was  1 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

This  hard  word  means  the  application  of  photog- 
raphy to  the  representation  of  objects  as  seen  with 
the  microscope.  The  inestimable  advantage  to  med- 
ical science  of  such  an  application  is  evident,  and  it 
is  agreeable  to  learn  from  competent  foreign  men  of 
science  that  our  Army  Medical  Museum  stands  in 
this  respect  far  beyond  any  public  institution  or  pri- 
vate investigator  in  the  world. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  writes  to  the  London  Journal 
of  Photography  to  call  attention  to  “the  magnifi- 
cent results  in  photomicrography  obtained  in  Amer- 
ica by  Brevet-Captain  Edward  Curtis,  Assistant 
Surgeon  United  States  Army,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Army  Medical  Museum.”  Dr.  Maddox  then 
enters  into  some  statistical  details,  and  adds  that 
they  “are  so  far  in  advance  of  any  tiling  I have 
seen  in  this  country  that  tl>e  greatest  credit  is  due 
to  Captain  Curtis.” 

Those  who  appreciate  the  immense  service  to 
humanity  of  these  representations  of  the  exact  as- 
pects of  obscure  and  unusual  disease,  anil  of  the 
infinite  varieties  and  results  of  wounds,  will  duly 
honor  the  patient,  accurate,  incessant,  and  intelli- 
gent attention  necessaiy  to  perfect  them. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  YORK  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 

At  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Albany,  on  the  12th  instant,  Mayor  John  T.  Hofipian 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn 
for  lieutenant-Govemor,  William  W.  Wright  for  Canal 
Commissioner,  and  Frank  B.  Gallagher  for  Inspector 
of  Prisons.  The  platform,  which  was  in  general  con- 
sonance with  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  op- 
posed centralization  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Convention  met  at  Cleve- 
land, September  17,  and  was  addressed  by  General 
VV  ool,  who  strongly  supported  the  President’s  policy. 
General  Granger  was  chosen  permanent  Chairman. 

A ’report  received  at  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  from 
North  Carolina  represents  that  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen  is  generally  favorable,  and  that  there  are  at 
present  but  about  2500  dependents,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  a colored  population  of  nearly  300,000. 

By  the  censns  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  just  completed, 
the  population  foots  up  40,902  souls.  Of  this  number 
28,000  are  negroes. 

The  result  of  the  grand  Billiard  Tournament  in  this 
city  is  that  Cynlle  Dion,  champion  of  all  Canada,  wins 
t he  first  prize— the  champion  cue ; Edward  J.  Plunkett, 
champion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  second— a full-sized 
four-pocket  Phelan  & Collendcr  billiard  - table ; T. 
M ‘Car thy,  champion  of  Indiana,  third  prize— the  sil- 
ver  table,  goblets,  and  pitcher;  and  John  Frawley. 
champion  of  Ohio — the  gold  watch  and  chain. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

September  10 : 

(London.)—1 The  Eastern  question  seems  to  be  loom- 
ing in  the  future.  Russia  shows  signs  of  moving  once 
more  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Dannbian  Principal- 
ities, and,  probably,  eventually  of  Constantinople. 

The  Porte  has  determined  to  recognize  Prince 
Charles,  of  Hohenzollern,  as  Hospodar  of  the  Princi- 
palities. 

(Paris.) — General  Marquez,  Minister  to  Constanti- 
nople, has  been  recalled,  and  will  go  out  to  Mexico  to 
organize  an  army  for  service  after  the  French  evacua- 
tion of  the  country. 


September  11 : 

(Vienna,)— A decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Emperor 
ordering  the  whole  Austrian  army  to  be  placed  upon 
a peace  footing. 

September  12 : 

(Paris.)— The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  sent  a special 
mission  to  Mexico  to  confer  with  Maximilian. 

(London.) — The  Times,  of  to-day,  editorially  admits 
that  the  Empire  of  Mexico  has  withered  awav,  and 
thmxs  that  the  country  should  be  left  to  itself.  ' 

(Liverpool.)—' The  Canard  steamships  Kuroixt  and 
Tarifa  sailed  this  afternoon  for  Quebec  direct,  with  a 
regiment  of  Hussars  for  service  in  Canada. 


September  18 ; 

(Trieste.)— Advices  from  Athens  state  that  the  Cre- 
tan Assembly  have  voted  for  the  annexation  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Candia  to  Greece. 


September  15 : 

(London.)— It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  urged 
the  Porte  to  give  an  autonomy  to  Crete,  and  that  the 
Porte  has  refused. 

(Vienna.)— We  arc  on  the  verge  of  another  war, 
which  threatens  to  equal  in  extent  that  just  ended. 
Austria  shows  bad  faith  in  negotiating  with  Italy,  and 
has  made  unreasonable  demands,  to  which  Italy  -will 
not  submit.  Austria  has  overcharged  the  debt  of 
Venetia,  and  withholds  Venetia  property  which  she 
was  bound  to  transfer. 


September  14: 

(Berlin.)— Prussia  has  emphatically  noticed  Austria 
that  she  will  not  suffer  Italy,  her  ally,  to  be  insulted 
and  defrauded,  and  that  if  Austria  persists  in  her  pres- 
ent course  war  must  follow. 

(Prague.)— The  homeward  march  of  Prussian  troops 
has  been  peremptorily  arrested,  and  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  army  stopped. 

(Dresden.)— Every  thing  looks  war.  There  is  no 
reply  from  Austria  to  the  notification  of  Prussia.  It 
is  now  but  a question  of  hours  whether  troops  be  not 
again  put  in  motion  for  Vienna. 

September  17 : 

(Southampton.) — The  mail  steamer  from  Riode  Ja- 
neiro brings  the  important  information  that  the  troops 
of  the  A10s(-  tgfprbfflj  phTty'iTt  feated  by  the  Para- 
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ACCIDENT  AT  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA,  September  14,  1866.— [See  Page  614.] 


terrific  velocity.  Surely  and  speedily  they  were 
drawn  toward  the  falls,  still  struggling  desperately, 
until  the  boat  plunging  over  the  rocks  it  was  cap- 
sized about  100  yards  above  the  falls.  Then,  after 
struggling  amidst  the  dashing  waters  for  a few  brief 
moments,  still  clinging  to  their  boat  or  their  oars, 
thej'  disappeared  from  view  over  the  falls.” 


‘ ‘ Frank  Lkotze,  a ferry-man,  and  a Mr.  Cooper, 
postmaster,  both  of  Chippewa,  Canada  West,  hoist- 
ing sail  in  the  ferry-man’s  boat  crossed  to  the  Amer- 
ican shore  safely,  conveying  a passenger.  Having 
accomplished  this,  they  embarked  on  their  return 
trip,  rowing.  The  wind  blowing  a perfect  gale,  they 
were  driven,  before  reaching  two-thirds  of  their 


journey,  back  into  the  swifter  currents,  and  when 
near  the  head  of  Goat  Island  they  were  discovered 
by  a few  persons  on  that  island,  at  which  time  the 
two  men — apparently  fully  impressed  with  the  fear- 
ful dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed — were  row- 
ing fiercely  yet  regularly  up  stream,  but  all  to  no 
avail,  as  at  this  point  the  waters  commence  their 


OVER  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


On  the  12th  instant  two  men  in  a boat  were  car- 
ried by  the  force  of  the  current  and  a violent  gale 
of  wind  over  Niagara  Falls.  This  incident,  which 
we  illustrate  on  this  page,  is  thus  narrated  by  our 
artist : 


DigitiZSC  FRANK  LEDTZE  AND  Me.  COOPER  CARRIED  OVER  NIAGARA  FALLS,  September  12,  1666.— [Si 
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September  29,  1866.] 
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“PALISSY  THF  POTTER”  neighborhood  of  Saintes — where  he  settled,  after  died  a prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  Several  weary  years  picture,  lately  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  by 

years  of  wandering,  as  a painter,  particularly  on  did  Palissy  spend,  enduring,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the 

There  is  no  story  of  “ self-help,”  or  the  “ pur-  glass — or  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  latter  years  misery  and  reproach  of  all  kinds  (sometimes  being  distinguished  Royal  Academician,  which  we  have 

suit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,”  more  deeply  of  his  life  having  been  spent  in  Paris.  The  reliefs  suspected  of  uttering  base  coin),  occupied  in  discov-  engraved  on  this  page.  This  time  the  potter  had 

interesting  and  pathetic  than  that  of  Bernard  Pa-  are  also  treated  with  a delicacy  and  disposed  with  ering  a white  enamel  glaze.  And  then  his  difficul-  virtually  vanquished  every  difficulty,  and  was  right 

liissv,  the  self-taught  potter  of  Saintes.  And  no  an  artistic  feeling  which,  united  to  their  truth  to  ties  had  only  commenced,  for  he  had  still,  unaided,  in  all  his  calculations  as  regards  the  preparation  of 

such  narrative  of  heroic  perseverance  has  been  re-  nature,  give  to  the  pieces  they  decorate  a value  apart  to  learn  the  potter’s  art  in  its  highest  form.  In  his  the  enamels  and  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  firing 

lated  with  more  graphic  and  dramatic  power,  or  from  many  of  the  conventional  productions  ad-  experiments  the  slender  family  resources  derived  them,  and  yet  the  whole  batch  of  works  he  had 

filled  in  with  more  picturesque  and  illustrative  his-  dressed  to  the  luxurious.  Nevertheless,  to  us  Pa-  from  his  glass-painting  and  surveying  were  repeat-  placed  in  the  furnace  was  spoiled.  “ The  elaborate 

torical  accessories,  than  Mr.  Morley’s  “Life  of  lissy-ware  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  quaintly  curi-  edly  exhausted,  debts  were  incurred,  and,  greatest  designs,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  “the  play  of  Ber- 

Paliasy  tl»e  Potter.”  • ous  and  playful  originality;  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  trial  of  all,  liis  wife  was  converted  by  his  ruinous  nard’s  fancy  as  an  artist  for  six  months;  the  debt 

_ All  our  readers  are  fkmiliar  with  those  plates,  that  works  of  almost  childlike  fancy  should  be  the  enthusiasm  into  a bitter  sc^ld.  He  had  to  pay  an  incurred  for  maintenance  and  wages  of  the  assistant; 

dishes,  and  other  ceramic  objects,  glazed  with  a pe-  outcome  of  one  of  the  longest  and  bravest  struggles  assistant  with  the  clothes  off  his  own  back.  In  one  the  hands  wounded  with  labor  at  the  furnace ; the 

culiar  mottled  enamel  and  ornamented  in  relief,  for  against  difficulties  of Ivory  description  of  which  wc  critical  experiment  he  had  to  feed  the  fire  of  his  fur-  money  begged  and  borrowed  to  buy  chemicals ; the 

the  most  part  with  fishes,  lizards,  reptiles,  insects,  have  any  record — should  be  the  chief  triumph  of  a nace  with  the  planks  from  the  flooring  and  the  very  weeks  of  drudgery  in  grinding,  the  hope  and  self- 

leaves,  and  flowers,  and  named,  after  their  inventor  great  artistic  genius,  of  a natural  philosopher  cen-  doors  of  his  house.  denial  of  eight  months — all  led  to  ‘sorrow  and  dis- 

and producer,  Palissy-ware.  The  ornaments  are  tunes  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  of  an  earnest  and  The  last  and  severest  disappointment  which  Pa-  tresses  so  abundantly  augmented.’”  This  mis- 
niodeled  with  a truthfulness  evincing  the  closest  uncompromising  Huguenot,  who,  but  for  the  pre-  ussy  underwent  before  that  ultimate  success  which  chance  occurred  “because,”  says  Palissy,  “the 

aad  most  loving  study  of  natmn^aU  cious  secret  he  had  won,  would  have  been  burned  at  secured  him  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  mortar  of  which-  L,  bflfL  built,  prvfurnace  had  been 

being  taken  either  from  the  faun&and  ■HOrft'or-tke  the  stoke  long  before  the  good  old  age  at  which  he  greatest  in  the  land  is  the  subject  of  the  admirable  full  of  flints', -wliieW,  Teelrugitbe  vehemence  of  the 
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fire  (at  the  same  time  that  my  enamels  had  begun 
to  liquefy),  burst  into  several  pieces,  making  a va- 
riety of  cracks  and  explosions  within  the  said  fur- 
nace. Then,  because  the  splinters  of  the  flints 
struck  against  my  work,  the  enamel,  which  was  al- 
ready liquefied  and  converted  into  a glutinous  mat- 
ter, retained  the  said  flints  and  held  them  attached 
on  all  sides  of  my  vessels  and  medallions,  which, 
except  for  that,  would  have  been  beautiful.”  It  is 
highly  characteristic  of  Palissy  that,  although  he 
might  have  had  more  than  8 francs  for  these  works, 
damaged  as  they  were,  yet  he  preferred  to  break 
them  to  pieces  in  order  that  they  should  not  injure 
the  great  reputation  that  he  well  knew  he  should 
now  attain.  “ If  one  could  sketch  a scene  like  this,” 
says  the  biographer,  “with  the  pencil  of  a master, 
it  would  make  a goodly  picture.  The  dilapidated 
outhouse,  its  breaches  rudely  filled  up  with  green 
boughs;  PALissy,  grand  in  his  own  grief,  tattered 
in  dress,  with  a litter  of  beautiful  vases,  cups,  urns, 
aud  medallions,  the  products  of  bis  rich  taste  and 
fancy,  broken  at  his  feet;  the  angry  creditors  in- 
vited to  witness  the  potfor’s expected  triumph;  the 
village  gossips  pouring  their  much  talk  over  his 
bowed  spirit;  his  thin,  pale  children  crouching, 
wondering  about ; his  lean  wife — God  forgave  her 
on  the  instant— pouring  on  him  maledictions,  igno- 
rant or  careless  how  his  heart  would  open  in  that 
hour  of  anguish  to  receive  one  syllable  of  woman’s 
consolation.”  Of  the  waj*  that  Mrs.  Wakd  has 
realized  this  scene  in  her  “goodly  picture”  our  en- 
graving will  give  some  idea  to  tliose  who  have  not 
seen  the  original.  The  only  divergence  from  the 
author’s  suggestion  in  her  version  is  that  of  repre- 
senting the  potter’s  wife  as  betrayed,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  into  sorrowful  pity  for  her  husband  at  this 
supreme  crisis  of  agonizing  disappointment.  And 
notwithstanding  that  Palissy  himself  tells  us  that 
he  “had  nothing  but  reproaches  in  the  house — in 
place  of  consolation  they  gave  me  maledictions,”  we 
would  fain  hope  there  is  room  for  the  painter’s  as- 
sumption, proceeding  as  it  does  from  a true  woman- 
ly instinct  of  commiserating  sympathy.  Among 
the  accessories  of  the  picture  will  be  noted  various 
items,  such  as  the  pallet,  the  vials  containing  natu- 
ral models  preserved  in  spirits,  and  so  forth,  which 
help  to  tell  the  pitiful  yet  glorious  story. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
DISASTER. 

We  illustrate  on  our  first  page  the  result  of  a mis- 
placed switch  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
at  Canastota,  Madison  County,  New  York,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  instant.  The  night-watchman, 
Laving  changed  the  switch  to  permit  a freight-train 
going  east  to  pass  on  to  the  main  track,  was  called 
in  the  mean  time'  to  attend  to  some  trifling  matter, 
and  neglected  to  return  and  place  it  in  proper  posi- 
tion. He  did  not  discover  his  neglect  till  the  en- 
gineer of  a succeeding  train  going  east  whistled 
“Down  brakes,”  and  a general  smash-up  was  then 
inevitable.  The  engine  of  this  train  plunged  into 
the  dirt,  floundering  among  the  flying  timbers  and 
torn-up  track,  when  it  was  struck  by  the  engine  of 
a freight-train  going  west  at  a high  rate  of  speed. 
The  shock,  the  crash,  the  sudden  escape  of  the 
pent-up  steam,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  made 
the  few  seconds  in  which  it  occurred  seem  but  a 
sudden  flash,  terrible  and  bewildering.  The  west- 
ward-bound  engine  first  struck  the  side  of  the  one 
going  east,  tearing  its  covering  from  its  sides  like 
bark  from  a tree,  completely  demolishing  the  tend- 
er, knocking  the  loaded  freight-cars  from  the  track, 
and  after  passing  completely  through  two  others 
from  end  to  end,  finally  stopped  in  a nearly  perpen- 
dicular position,  its  forward  end  resting  on  the  top 
of  a freight-car  which  it  had  capsized  in  its  wild 
career.  Five  persons  were  killed  outright,  and  a 
large  number  w ere  wounded.  The  cost  of  this  mis- 
placed switch  will  be  not  far  from  $150,000.  • 

Our  illustration  represents  the  scene  after  the 
collision,  with  the  wheat,  glass-ware,  and  merchand- 
ise generally,  strewn  in  confusion  upon  the  ground. 


BURNING  OF  THE  CLIPPER 
“HORNET.” 


Our  engraving  on  page  616  illustrates  an  unfor- 
tunate disaster  which  occurred  to  the  Hornet , one 
of  the  finest  of  the  California  line  of  clippers.  What 
story  can  be  more  thrilling  than  that  of  a ship’s 
crew  in  open  boats,  one  thousand  miles  from  land, 
compelled  to  witness  the  burning  of  their  ship,  and 
then  to  drift  for  days  upon  the  Pacific,  almost  with- 
out hope,  and  subject  to  the  exposure  of  sea  and 
sky,  and  to  the  peril  of  starvation  ? 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  third  master  of  the  Hornet,  and  Mr.  Clocgii,  a 
seaman : 


The  American  ship  Ilornel,  of  1428  tons  burden,  Cap- 
tain Jobiah  A.  Mitchell,  left  New  York  on  the  15th 
of  January,  bound  to  San  Francisco,  with  a general 
cargo,  consisting  of  coals,  iron,  G200  boxes  candles. 
2400  cases  kerosene  oil,  and  the  usual  assortment  or 
miscellaneous  merchandise.  Beyond  speaking  one  or 
two  vessels,  nothing  occurred  on  the  passage  out  wor- 
thy of  note  till  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  May,  at  which  hour  the  mate  went  below  with 
one  of  the  hands  to  draw  varnish,  taking  a lantern. 
While  so  engaged  an  explosion  suddenly  took  place, 
which  set  fire  to  the  sails  in  the  sail-locker  between 
decks.  The  seaman  rushed  on  deck,  shouting,  “Fire !” 
while  the  mate  remained  below,  trying  to  put  ont  the 
fire  with  blankets,  which  he  took  off  from  three  sick 


The  ship  was  at  this  time  scudding  along  beautiful- 
ly imdef  a six  knot  southeast  trade-wind.  She  had 


Hpl jd  the  equator  the  evening  previous,  in  the 

usual  track  of  vessels  bound  to  California,  in  longi- 
tude 112°  8'.  The  hatches  at  the  time  were  off  for 
ventilating  the  ship,  as  is  customary.  Hardly  had  the 
alarm  been  given  before  fire  and  dense  smoke  came 
ont  of  the  after-hatch,  communicating  almost  instant- 
aneously to  the  “crossjack-sail,"  which  was  hanging 
clewed  up.  In  a very  few  minutes  the  flames  burst 
through  the  main  hatch  and  set  fire  to  the  mainsail. 
With  the  first  alarm  Captain  Mitchell  was  promptly 
on  deck,  and  set  one  watch  to  work  endeavoring  to 
control  the  fire,  while  the  other  watch  was  ordered  to 
lower  the  boats  and  get  them  ready.  The  quarter- 
boats^  were  safely  lowered  without  trouble,  bnt  in 
laoncning  the  long-boat  her  .bottom  was  stove  in  by 
an  eye-bolt Miltfijf  IWmle  ia!th*  bottom  about  a foot 
square,  which ' ’ - - - 


with  sails,  but  these  being  in  the  sail-locker  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  them.  A studding-sail,  a main- 
royal,  and  some  pieces  of  canvas  lying  handy  on  the 
deck  were  thrown  into  the  boats,  with  what  provisions 
were  accessible,  consisting  of  four  hams,  twelve  tins 
of  assorted  meats,  a box  of  raisins,  seven  pieces  of 
pork,  one  hundred  pounds  of  bread,  and  four  backets 
of  raw  potatoes.  Four  demijohns  and  a barrel,  con- 
taining in  all  but  twelve  gallons  of  water,  were  also 
passed  in  the  boats.  The  ship’s  chronometers,  epi- 
tome, compasses,  quadrants,  aud  a few  blankets  were 
also  saved,  but  no  clothing  except  what  the  men  stood 
in. 

At  this  time  the  whole  ship  was  in  flames  overhead, 
the  fire  creeping  and  leaping  from  spar  to  spar,  ana 
enveloping  the  rigging,  sails,  and  masts  in  one  vast 
sheet  of  flame.  It  was  impossible  to  remain  on  board 
any  longer,  and  at  three-quarters  past  seven  o’clock, 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  first  alarm,  the 
order  was  given  to  leave  the  ship,  and  all  hands  took 
to  the  boats  and  pushed  off  from  the  vessel.  Here 
was  one  of  those  grand  sights  often  described  but  sel- 
dom witnessed — a noble  ship,  which  an  hour  before 
was  gliding  cheerily  along  her  course,  now  all  wrapped 
in  fiames  from  the  deck  to  the  trucks — a grand  and 
costly  pyrotechnic  display,  in  which  the  masts,  spars, 
aud  rigging  formed  the  bold  outlines.  The  scene  was 
enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  bravest  heart,  when 
he  remembered  that  it  was  over  one  thousand  miles 
to  the 'nearest  land,  and  the  chances  of  reaching  land 
next  to  none.  At  eight  o’clock  the  masts  of  the  noble 
ship  went  over  her  side,  but  the  burning  hull,  like  a 
huge  lamp,  fed  by  20,000  gallons  of  kerosene  and  6000 
boxes  of  candles,  made  an  awful  conflagration,  light- 
ing the  horizon  for  one  hundred  miles  around,  while 
the  flames  and  smoke  rolled  up  in  black  masses,  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds. 

The  boats  remained  by  the  ship  during  the  day  and 
night  while  she  was  burning.  As  the  cargo  gradually 
consumed  the  ship  lightened,  just  as  she  would  along- 
side the  dock  when  discharging  cargo.  There  were 
no  explosions  during  the  burning.  At  five  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  fire  having  burned  through 
the  hull  to  the  water,  the  noble  clipper  made  a plunge 
forward  and  went  down  bow  first,  leaving  no  trace  of 
her  hut  a few  charred  spars  and  pieces  of  wood  float- 
ing about.  This  was  in  north  latitude  2°  20'  west  lon- 

fitude  112°  8',  about  1000  miles  due  south  from  Cape 
t.  Lucas,  Lower  California,  2500  miles  east  of  Hawaii. 
During  the  first  night  Captain  Mitchell,  who  had 
throughout  the  disaster  shown  a coolness  and  bravery 
equal  to  the  occasion,  distributed  the  men  into  the 
three  boats,  according  to  their  capacity.  In  the  long- 
boat with  him  were  the  two  passengers,  the  third  mate, 
and  eleven  seamen. 

This  boat  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  lias 
been  heard  from.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  all  the 
provisions  and  water  were  equally  distributed  among 
the  three  boats,  of  which  the  two  smaller  ones  were 
kept  in  tow  by  the  Captain's  boat.  The  Captain 
kept  in  the  track  of  California-bound  vessels,  hoping 
to  sight  some  passing  ship.  On  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  six  dolphins,  a bonita,  and  turtle  were  caught, 
and  divided  among  the  three  boats,  giving  the  crews 
plenty  of  raw  meat,  but  a.4  they  had  no  salt  they 
were  unable  to  keep  it.  All  the  boats’  crews  were 
now  put  on  an  allowance  of  a gill  of  water,  half  a 
biscuit,  and  half  a raw  potato,  twice  a day.  But 
when  it  rained,  all  hands  were  privileged  to  drink 
all  the  water  they  could  catch. 

On  the  23d  it  was  found  impossible,  under  a strong 
trade-wind,  for  the  long-boat  to  continue  towing  the 
others,  as  the  strain  and  jerking  were  so  severe  as  to 
endanger  her,  and  Captain  Mitchell  decided  to  cast 
off  the  mate’s  boat,  which  was  done  in  long.  114°  W. , 
lat.  13°  N.  Three  days  afterward  it  was  decided,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  cast  off  the  second  mate’s  boat, 
and  after  cbming  alongside,  dividing  the  beggarly 
remnant  of  stores,  and  bidding  each  other  adieu, 
they  cast  off,  all  being  in  good  spirits.  Up  to  this 
time  the  three  boats  were  still  in  sight  of  each  other, 
each  having  a navigator  in  charge  and  heading  on 
thesame  course.  That  night  they  parted  company, 
and  from  this  time  we  have  no  tidings  of  what  be- 
fpll  the  two  mates’  boats. 

After  reaching  longitude  117°  West,  aud  latitude  17° 
North,  Captain  Mitchell  decided  to  head  for  “ Ameri- 
can group,”  located,  according  to  Bo  wditcu,  in  latitude 
17°  North,  longitude  133°  30  West.  The  boat  spent 
several  days  cruising  over  the  position,  but  found  no 
signs  of  land.  Thus  far  they  had  endeavored  to  keep 
in  the  usual  track  of  California-bound  clippers,  in  hope 
of  meeting  a passing  sail.  Bnt  failing  to  find  land  here, 
they  beaded  for  Hawaii,  distant  1200  miles. 

At  this  time  they  had  no  meat,  and  nothing  to  eat 
hut  the  bare  bones  of  the  ham,  and  the  canvas  it  was 
rolled  in,  with  their  regular  two  gills  of  water.  Pieces 
of  this  canvas  and  the  staves  of  a butter-keg,  which  had 
a saline  relish  to  them,  served  as  the  mam  stand-by, 
while  the  leather  of  their  boots  was  scraped  off,  soaked 
in  water  so  as  to  make  the  leather  soft.  This  served 
as  their  soup.  For  dessert  they  ate  pieces  of  cotton 
shirts  and  handkerchiefs.  By  some  accident  there 
was  a supply  of  tobacco  in  the  boat,  which  served  to 
allay  their  thirst,  and  may  have  been  a principal  means 
of  preserving  their  lives.  During  the  entire  passage 
the  utmost  discipline  prevailed,  with  watches  off  and 
on  as  regularly  as  on  the  ship.  The  boat  leaked  bad- 
ly, and  all  hands  took  turns  bailing  to  keep  her  afloat. 
With  the  strong  trade-winds,  heavy  Bea,  and  squalls 
blowing  at  times  almost  a gale,  this  was  no  light 
work. 

After  forty-three  days  of  wandering,  about  11  a.m. 
the  cry  of  “ Laud-ho !"  was  given,  and  the  lofty  summit 
of  Mauna  Loa  cheered  the  famished  voyagers.  The 
land  was  sighted  a day  or  two  sooner  than  they  ex- 
pected. On  nearing  it  a flag  was  waved  on  a pole, 
which  was  seen  by  those  on  shore,  bat  at  first  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a fishing-party.  When  approaching 
near  the  breaker's,  off  Laupahoekoe,  two  natives  swam 
off  to  the  boat,  and,  on  finding  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  crew,  climbed  into  it,  shook  bauds  with  every 
one,  saying,  “ How  do  you  do  1"  took  the  oars,  ana 
brought  the  boat  safely  to  the  beach. 

None  of  the  party  were  able  to  stand  up,  and  on  try- 
ing to  do  so  fell  over  perfectly  helpless,  aud  unable  as 
infants  to  walk  alone.  The  natives  crowded  around, 
women  vying  with  the  men,  took  them  np  in  their 
arms,  ana  carried  them  all  ashore  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jones  Pun;,  agent  of  J.  C.  King  & Co.,  who  received 
them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The  natives  brought 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables— such  as  potatoes, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.,  for  the  starving  men ; but 
Mr.  J.,  deeming  it  not  prudent  for  them  to  eat  these, 
made  some  tea  and  broth,  and  nursed  them  with  the 
zeal  of  a Florence  Nightingale.  Next  morning  they 
were  allowed  to  eat  a little  more  freely,  but  still  with 
great  caution,  their  host  providing  them  more  at  each 
subsequent  meal. 

Word  having  been  dispatched  to  Hilo,  the  American 
Consul  thepe,  Captain  J.  Worth,  sent  three  boats  and 
brought  the  sailore  to  that  port— Captain  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  preferring  to  remain  at  Laupahoe- 
hoe  till  they  gained  more  strength.  At  Hilo  the  Con- 
sul provided  for  all  their  necessities,  and  bestowed 
much  care  on  them.  # 

The  whole  party  in  the  long-boat  thus  reached  land 
safely  after  having  been  forty-three  days  at  sea,  on 
short  allowance  part  of  the  time,  and  less  allowance 
most  of  the  voyage.  What  is  more  remarkable,  there 
was  no  sickness,  nor  any  of  that  dizziness  which  is  so 
often  the  accompaniment  of  persons  kept  in  a starving 
condition  for  so  long  a time. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the  two  smaller 
boats  were  lost ; indeed,  it  is  almost  a miracle  that 
the  long-boat  was  saved.  • 


THE  ACQJDENT  AT  JOHNSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

When  the  President  was  on  his  way  to  Harris- 
burg from  Pittsburg,  a sad  accident  occurred  in 
connection  with  a demonstration  in  his  honor  at 
Johnstown.  This  occurrence  is  illustrated  on  page 
612. 

Between  the  bridge  and  railroad  office  and  over 
the  canal  was  a plank-covering  or  platform,  on 
which  probably  400  or  500  persons — men,  women, 
and  children — were  closely  gathered.  The  struc- 
ture gave  way  just  as  the  Presidential  party  was 
leaving.  First  one  section  of  it  fell,  precipitating 
the  occupants  to  the  ground,  a height  of  apparently 
20  feet.  The  second  part  soon  followed,  and  in  less 
than  30  seconds  these  persons  were  thrown  one  upon 
another,  or  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 

The  platform  erected  over  the  canal  was  75  feet 
long  and  from  15  to  18  feet  wide.  It  broke  in  the 
centre,  and  as  a consequence  its  occupants  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about  20 
feet.  The  timbers  and  human  beings  were  mixed 
up  promiscuously,  all  falling  in  a confused  mass. 
Some  had  both  arms  and  legs  broken,  and  others 
were  injured  to  a less  extent  with  contused  heads 
and  severe  bruises.  Seven  or  eight  persons  were 
killed,  while  six  or  more  were  in  a dying  condition.* 
About  ninety  persons  were  severely,  and  a large 
number  were  slightly,  injured. 


THE  UNION  FIRE-ENGINE  OF 
SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  engraving  on  page  620  represents  the  oldest 
fire-engine  in  the  country,  named  the  Union , which, 
together  with  the  original  records,  were  presented 
by  a committee  representing  the  late  Union  and 
N aumkeag  Engine  Company  No.  5 of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  William  Penn  Steam  Engine  and  Hose 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  on  their  recent  visit  to 
Salem.  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Larrabee,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  sketch,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing details : 

The  tub  or  box  of  the  engine  is  three  feet  eight 
inches  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  aud  twenty*  inches 
high,  and  runs  on  wooden  wheels  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  The  cylinders  are  four  and  one-half 
inches  diameter  with  six  and  one-half  inches  stroke. 
The  air-chamber,  water-ways,  and  suction  inlet, 
with  a gate  that  water  may  be  taken  either  through 
hose  or  from  tub,  are  similar  to  those  in  engines  of 
recent  construction.  It  was  built  in  London  by 
one  of  two  rival  engine-makers  — Newsham  or 
Fowkjb,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  description  of 
their  engines.  Fowke’s  circular,  issued  in  1729, 
recommends  his  engines  as  follows : “ Constant 
stream  engines  for  extinguishing  fire6 — the  large 
size  plays  two  streams  at  once.... and  will  feed 

themselves  with  a sucking  pipe The  four  large 

sizes  run  on  wheels,  and  the  other  two  carried  by 
two  men  like  a chair.” 

From  the  records  of  the  company  we  gather  that 
this  engine  was  received  March,  1749 ; but  the  com- 
pany date  their  organization  one  year  previous, 
March  16, 1748,  when  “Richard  Derby  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,”  petitioned  the  town  to  be 
excused  from  serving  as  jurors  upon  condition  of 
procuring  an  engine  for  extinguishing  fires;  which 
prayer  was  granted  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 
“ That  the  petitioners  should  procure  an  engine  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  selectmen ; and  further,  that 
in  case  of  the  removal  of  any  one  of  the  petitioners, 
where  no  male  heir  should  be  left  to  supply,  it  should 
be  supplied  by  the  major  part  of  the  engine  com- 
pany, with  the  consent  of  the  selectmen.”  The 
Union  engine  was  accepted  April  2,  1749,  and  the 
company  received  the  name  of  the  Union  Engine 
Company. 

In  April,  1750,  a second  engine,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Benjamin  Lynde,  was  re- 
ceived and  placed,  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  the  care 
of  this  company*.  It  was  continued  in  use  until 
April,  1799,  when  the  Essex  engine  was  purchased 
as  a substitute ; again,  in  October,  1857,  another 
was  procured,  named,  by  vote  of  company,  Naum- 
keag  (the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  our  harbor 
and  town),  as  a successor  of  the  Essex.  The  com- 
pany still  retained  possession  of  the  Union  engine. 
These  records  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  town 
records,  and  clearly  sustain  the  company’s  claims  of 
owning  the  oldest  engine  in  the  country,  and  being 
the  oldest  engine  company  in  the  United  States 
that  can  sho#  an  uninterrupted  existence.  The  list 
of  members  obtained  from  the  records  numbers  557 
names,  all  but  200  of  which  became  numbers  since 
1830,  and  contains  the  names  of  many  of  our  best 
citizens  of  the  present  and  past  century*.  Among 
others  that  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  world’s 
great  mathematician,  who  was  a member  in  1794-96 ; 
W illiam  Gray,  familiarly  known  as  Billy  Gray, 
the  millionaire,  and  others  who  have  enjoyed  the 
honors  of  the  first  places  in  town,  city*,  and  State. 

In  April,  1861,  the  company  were  notified  that 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed  in  the  Fire  De- 
partment in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
fire-engines ; and  at  a final  meeting  they  voted  to 
dispose  of  the  Union  engine  and  records  by  present- 
ing them  to  the  Philadelphia  company. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Spite  of  the  late  unfavorable  weather,  the  pre- 
vailing toilets,  both  in  Paris  and  at  the  bains  de 
mer,  are  still  composed  of  delicate  materials  of  some 
light  shade  of  color.  Even  where  less  delicate  ma- 
terials are  worn,  light  tints  and  narrow  black  and 
gray  stripes  hold  their  ground.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, white  or  pale  gray  or  striped  foulards  and 
alpacas,  with  trimmings  of^blue,  mauve,  or  apple- 
green  velvet;  or  robes  of  poil  de  chevre  trimmed 
with  straw  passementerie,  or  linos  with  insertions 
of  taffeta.  Outdoor  robes  are  very  rarely  worn 
with  trains,  and  almost  invariably  with  a double 
skirt,  the  upper  one  being  either  looped  up  wirii 
velvet  bands  <or  bowB,  or  rosettes  of  ribbon,  or  etsi  f 
made  to  fall  no  lower  than  the  knees,  in  which  lat- 
ter case  it  is  either  scolloped  jo}|VJ)i«tykg  |^g<f1 


bottom,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  ornaments 
of  jet.  These  double  skirts  are  generally  not  onlv 
of  a different  material,  but  of  a different  shade  of 
color;  for  instance,  the  under  skirt  or  jupe  will  be 
either  violet,  mauve,  or  blue  silk,  in  which  case 
sleeves  are  frequently  worn  to  match ; the  upper 
skirt  and  basque  being  perhaps  pale  gray,  straw- 
color,  or  very  light  fawn,  or  with  narrow  black 
or  gray  or  mauve-color  stripes  on  a white  ground. 
The  more  brilliant  color  stripes,  such  as  rose,  ce- 
rise, sky-blue,  orange,  and  emerald  green,  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  outdoor  costumes.  If  the 
jupe  is  of  some  bright  color,  such  as  those  com- 
monly worn  at  the  bains  de  mer,  the  trimming  of 
the  robe  and  the  chapeau  is  invariably  in  harmony 
with  it.  With  these  colored  jupes  black  silk  robes 
are  likely  to  be  much  worn  as  the  autumn  advances, 
in  w hich  case  the  robe,  if  caught  up,  will  be  looped 
with  velvet  hands  or  bows  of  tfce  same  tint  as  the 
jupe,  w’hich  will  be  trimmed  with  black  guipure. 

Indoor  robes  are  generally  made  with  trains,  the 
skirt  being  extremely  scanty  at  the  waist,  and  of 
course  very  much  gored.  Occasionally*  there  are  a 
few  plaits  at  the  back.  The  bottom  of  the  robe  is 
sloped  so  as  just  to  fall  over  the  feet  in  front  and 
trail  for  nearly  a yard  on  the  ground  behind.  When 
made  without  trains  these  robes  have  invariably  two 
skirts,  the  under  one  being  at  times  ornamented 
with  a rather  deep  flounce,  composed  of  alternate 
puffings  of  the  material  of  the  robe  and  insertions 
of  guipure. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  chapeaux, 
hats  being  almost  invariably  worn,  both  in  the 
country  and  at  the  sea-side.  The  light,  glazed  sail- 
or-hat, trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet  or  light  blue 
ribbon,  is  most  in  favor. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.— Robe  of  linos,  bordered  with  a cord  of  mod- 
erate thickness  and  trimmed  with  taffeta.  From  the 
waist  hangs  a short  upper  skirt,  of  the  same  materia! 
as  the  dress,  forming,  with  the  corsage,  a kind  of 
jacket.  At  the  sides  are  pointed  swallow-tails,  with 
silk  tassels  at  the  extremities.  Chapeau  Neapolitan, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  heir-shaped  ornaments  in 
straw  passementerie,  and  fastened  under  the  chignon 
and  beneath  the  chin  with  a loop  k la  chaine  Benoiton, 
formed  of  ribbon  and  bordered  with  lace. 

Fig.  2.— Robe  of  poil  de  ch6vre,  ornamented  with 
large  Vandykes,  trimmed  with  a delicate  straw  passe- 
menterie. A similar  trimming  runs  down  every  seam 
of  the  dress.  The  jacket  has  a tassel  at  every  point, 
and  square  buttons,  also  in  straw  passementerie,  up 
the  front.  Chapeau  Lamballe  in  straw,  trimmed  with 
violets. 

Fig.  3.— Rohe  of  foulard  trimmed  with  taffeta  rib- 
bon tied  into  knots,  with  a jacket  to  correspond.  The 
jape  and  sleeves  are  of  thick  silk,  the  trimming  of 
which  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  robe.  Chapeau 
fanchon  of  goffered  crape,  with  star-shaped  ornaments 
and  tassels  in  straw  passementerie. 

Fig.  4.— Short  robe  of  black  taffeta,  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom into  large  Vandykes,  which  are  bordered  with 
bine  ribbon  studded  with  bright  steel  ornaments,  the 
cuffs  of  the  sleeves  beinf*  trimmed  to  correspond.  The 
jupe,  of  blue  taffeta,  is  bordered  with  a double  ruche 
of  black  ribbon.  The  jacket,  which  is  notched  round 
the  bottom  into  Vandykes,  is  of  the  same  material  as 
the  jupe,  aud  is  made  to  fit  tight  dt  the  waist  with  a 
belt.  The  chapeau,  of  white  crape,  has  the  crown 
spotted  over  with  small  jet  stars ; it  is  bordered  at  the 
edges  with  blue  velvet,  and  has  jet  ornaments  hanging 
round  the  rim. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S66, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Bv  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  eta 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  does  happen,  little  readers,  that  misfortunes 
as  well  as  mistakes  are  sometimes  found  in  flower- 
gardens.  The  best  seed,  the  best  catalogue  of  di- 
rections, the  best  care,  the  utmost  patience,  will  not 
always  bring  perfect  success ; and  it  is  just  as  w*ell 
to  know  this  beforehand,  and  not  expect  too  much. 
Part  of  the  seeds  will  not  come  up,  perhaps  some  of 
the  little  plants  will  hang  their  heads  and  die  when 
they  are  transplanted.  Then  your  little  dog  scratch- 
es up  one  young  plant  to  bury  his  dinner  bone,  and 
pussy  breaks  down  another  in  some  leap  after  a 
Hying  grasshopper.  All  these  things  will  be  now 
and  then  ; and  so,  without  indulging  in  melancholy 
expectations,  it  is  yet  well  to  have  those  little  herbs 
of  patience  and  perseverance  growing  in  the  corner 
of  every  garden,  and  to  pluck  one  or  two  of  their 
small,  sweet  leaves  whenever  some  more  favorite 
plant  is  missing. 

Lily  said  she  thought  every  thing  happened  in 
her  garden  .that  could  happen  any  where;  and  yet 
that  was  not  true,  for  Primrose  and  Clover  had  each 
a special  variety  or  two  of  gardening  sorrows.  The 
first  trial — which,  indeed,  came  to  all  pretty  much 
alike — w*as  a succession  of  cold,  biting,  rough-edged 
winds.  The  little  seedlings,  newly  set  out,  could 
make  no  resistance ; the  wind  swept  over  them  with 
a kind  of  blasting  effect,  beating  them  down,  and 
almost  cutting  them  off  at  the  root.  That  part  of 
the  stem  withered  and  turned  white,  and  the  little 
seedling  never  held  up  its  head  again.  Lily  de- 
clared the  wind  gave  her  pinks  a bite  every  time  he 
came  along,  and  that  was  very  often  in  those  days. 
Close  following  on  the  heels  of  the  wind  came  the 
rain — pouring,  driving,  flooding  the  garden  beds  to 
half-drowning  those  plants  that  had  survived  the 
wind.  It  was  a great  pity,  Clover  said,  that  the 
very  first  of  her  flower  work  should  be  in  such  a 
very  uncommon  season,  for  she  could  hardly  tell 
now  whether  she  had  done  the  work  well  or  ilL 
Between  whiles,  when  the  rain  held  up  or  the  wind 
ceased  for  a little,  the  children  would  run  out  to  see 
what  could'  be  done — carefully  covering  pinks  and 
petunia*  with  all  the  little  flower-pots  they  could 
find,  scraping  up  the  earth  which  the  rain  had 
washed  away  from  their  roots,  and  giving  the  weary 
little  seedlings  a world  of  pity  and  tender  encour- 
agement. And  thus  nursed  and  cared  for,  aud  with 
the  help  of  a sunshiny  day  now  and  then,  some  ot 
the  little  plants  looked  up  again,  and  began  to  grow 
and  thrive.  Small  fresh  green  leaves  appeared  at 
fh^toj)  |af|fqFpp*7|f  the  tiny  stems,  and  every  thing 
deemed  hopeful.  A few  of  the  most  tender  plants 
Yrejh^'e^|o^;^l[B0^f.]ialf-hardy  kinds 
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were  not  yet  planted ; and  several  of  the  other  seed- 
bags  were  not  quite  empty : for  Sam  had  advised 
the  children  not  to  sow  all  of  each  sort  at  once,  but 
to  keep  back  a few  for  a second  planting,  lest  the 
first  should  not  do  well.  Many  councils  had  been 
held  about  the  weather,  and  whether  it  was  timp 
yet  to  venture  the  last  of  the  precious  seed  treasure 
in  the  ground. 

“I  think  I’ll  plant  all  mine  to-day,"  said  Lily, 
kneeling  with  one  knee  on  the  low  window-seat  and 
looking  out  at  the  sky,  where  the  wind  was  strug- 
gling with  rain-clouds.  “ It’s  getting  all  blue  off 
there  in  the  west,  and  papa  said  if  it  did  we  should 
have  a fine  day.” 

“But  the  ground  will  be  so  wet,”  said  the  pru- 
dent Clover.  “ It’s  so  hard  to  sow  the  seeds  nicely 
when  the  ground’s  wet.” 

“Well — to-morrow,  then,”  said  Lily.  “Look, 
Clover,  isn’t  that  the  Jarvis  carriage  driving  along 
the  road?  And  it’s  turning  down  here,  I do  de- 
clare ! — and  Maria’s  inside !” 

TJfc  carriage  came  on,  and  stopped  at  the  little 
gate,  and  Miss  Maria  got  out  and  picked  her  way 
delicately  up  to  the  house  over  the  smooth,  damp 
gravel- walk. 

“.Well  I”  she  said  to  her  three  friends,  who  were 
gathered  at  the  door  to  meet  her,  “I’ve  come  to 
stay  all  day.  Aren’t  you  glad  ? My  father  said 
he  didn’t  think  it  would  rain ; and  if  it  did,  you 
know,  it  couldn’t  touch  me  in  the  coach.  How  do 
you  do  ?” 

“Oh,  we’re  well,”  said  Lily. 

“Well,  so  am  I,"  said  Maria.  “My  mother 
thought  it  was  too  early  to  come,  because  you 
wouldn’t  be  dressed,  but  that  don’t  matter,  you 
know ; you  can  dress  while  I’m  here,  and  then  I 
can  see  all  your  frocks.” 

“ Don’t  you  want  to  come  and  look  at  our  gar- 
dens,” said  Clover,  “ before  yon  take  your  hat  off? 
We  always  go  just  as  soon  as  it  stops  raining,  to 
see  if  the  plants  have  grown.” 

“Why,  don’t  plants  always  grow?”  said  Maria, 
as  she  followed  them  out.  “ Our  garden’s  always 
full,  I’m  sure.” 

“ Look ! look!”  cried  little  Primrose,  running  on 
before— “ look,  Clover!  look,  Lily!  they’re  com- 
ing up!” 

“ Who’s  coming  ?”  said  Maria  Jarvis.  “ Com- 
pany ? You’d  better  run  in  then  and  dress  as  fast 
as  you  can ; but  it’s  very  early  for  visitors.  Our 
jompany  never  comes  till  quite  late.” 

“ We  never  dress  in  the  morning,  no  matter  who 
eomes,”  said  Clover. 

“Oh  do  just  look  how  pretty! — Prim’s  sweet- 
peas  are  coming  up!”  And  pretty  indeed  the  soft, 
green  shoots  were,  breaking  their  way  through  the 
brown  mould. 

“ I thought  they  would*  never  come,”  said  Prim- 
rose, bending  over  them  in  her  delight.  “I’d 
planted  ’em  so  very  deep : and  now  here  they  are ! 
Do  you  have  a great  many  sweet-peas,  Maria  ?” 

“ We  don’t  have  any,  ” said  Maria ; “ they’re  old- 
fashioned  ! And  our  gardener  thinks  old-fashioned 
flowers  are  dreadful.  He  likes  all  the  new  things. 
My  aunt — she’s  ever  so  funny  herself,  and  she’s 
been  staying  with  us  a while — she  asked  Andrews 
where  the  sweet-peas  were  planted,  and  Andrews 
lookad  real  angry,  and  he  said,  “We  haven’t  such 
a thing  on  the  whole  place,  ma’am,  I am  happy  to 
say!” 

“ Sam  says  they  are  not  common,”  remarked  lit- 
tle Primrose,  innocently ; “ but  I got  a whole  pa- 
perful from  Mr.  Vick  for  five  cents,  and  now  they’ve 
come  np.  I’m  so  glad ! ” 

“ Dear  me ! what  little  bits  of  places !”  said  Ma- 
ria, walking  on  to  the  next  garden.  “ I suppose 
you  don’t  have  more  than  two  or  three  sorts  of 
flowers?” 

“Indeed  we  do!”  said  Clover,  flushing  a little. 
“ I have  a dozen  sorts,  and  the  others  have  almost 
as  many.  I shall  plant  out  hyacinth  beans  and 
canary-bird  vine  along  the  fence.  They’re  grow- 
ing in  pots  now.” 

“ Hyacinth  beans !”  said  Maria ; “ I never  heard 
of  such  things.  It  sounds  just  like  vegetables.  Are 
they  good  to  eat  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  any  body  ’ll  ever  eat  my  hyacinth 
beans,"  said  Clover,  a little  indignantly. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be  angry,”  said  Maria;  “it 
sounds  so  funny,  you  know,  to  have  a flower-gar- 
den all  full  of  beans  and  peas.  We  don’t  have  any 
thing  but  fuschias,  and  geraniums,  and  Japan  lilies, 
and  such  things." 

The  children  were  silent;  glowing  visions  of  what 
1 ' things”  might  mean  flashed  before  their  eyes ; 
mm  iur  a minute  the  small  flower-bed,  with  its  one 
rose-bush,  its  little  patches  of  hardy  seedlings,  lost 
color  and  promise  logether.  Then  Clover  glanced 
toward  the  corner  where  mentally  she  kept  her 
“ sweet  herbs,”  and  the  gentle  fragrance  of  pa^ence 
and  brotherly  kindness  seemed  to  set  things  right 
in  a moment. 

“ Oh,  you  have  a grand  garden,”  she  said,  cheer- 
fully, “ and  ours  will  never  be  that,  I suppose.  But 
I guess  they’ll  be  beautiful  by-and-by,  when  the 
things  grow.  Just  look  how  strong  my  zinnias 
are !” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  zinnias !”  said  Maria;  “are 
they  double  ones?  Andrews  says  double  zinnias 
are  very  good  for  some  places.” 

“ Well,  I hope  this  is  one  of  the  places,”  said 
Clover,  laughing.  1 Now  come  down  and  see  Lily’s 
garden.” 

“The  sun’s  so  hot,”  pleaded  Maria,  “and  I 
dropped  my  veil  in  the  house.  And  I don’t  know 
what  my  mother  would  do  if  I should  get  freckled. 
I sj  waya  do  freckle  in  the  sun.” 

To  avoid  such  a dire  misfortune  they  all  turned 
back  into  the  house,  and  Lily  was  comforted  tor 
the  slight  to  her  garden  by  the  thought  that  she 
should  not  hear  any  of  her  flowers  caHcd  vegeta- 
bles. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  entertain  their  little 
guest — that  was  one  thing.  Just  give  her  a com- 
fortable chair,  where  she  could  spread  out  her 
flounces ; place  her  in  a goed  light,  where  her  boot 
tassels  and  embroidered  petticoat  were  likely  to  be 
seen  now  and  then,  and  let  her  talk ; and  the  small 
cup  which  Mariaparvfc  l^egVToij^r  happiness 


would  be  quite  full.  But  the  other  children  grew 
very  weary  as  the  day  went  on ; rare  flowers  were 
not  the  pleasantest  things  to  hear  of,  on  the  whole, 
and  the  novelty  of  dresses  and  trimmings  soon  wore 
off ; so  that  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  coach 
came  and  Maria  got  in,  Clover  saw  her  drive  away 
with  a deep  sigh  of  relief;  and  even  Lily  threw 
her  anus  over  her  head  and  exclaimed : 

“ Oh  dear ! I’m  so  tired !” 

“ Tired  of  your  best  friend !”  said  Jack ; “ or  is 
it  that  you  can't  wait  till  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
go  and  spend  Thursday  with  her?  Poor  Lily !” 

“ I’m  in  no  hurry  at  all  for  Thursday  to  come,” 
said  Lily,  rather  sharply. 

“ I’m  glad  she’s  not  coming  here  Thursday,”  said 
little  Primrose.  “ Maria  said  my  sweet-peas  were 
old-fashioned.  I should  like  to  know  what  she 
is!” 

“ Why,  she  is — new-fashioned,  if  you  really  want 
to  know,”  said  Sam,  laughing.  “I  guess  she’s 
right  about  the  sweet-peas,  Prim.  I have  little 
doubt  that  sweet-peas  grew  and  blossomed  in  Eden, 
and  that’s  being  quite  old-fashioned.” 

Prim’s  face  unbent  into  a smile. 

“ Sam,  you’re  so  nice ! ” she  said. 

“Now  that’s  what  I call  a compliment,”  said 
her  brother,  making  a low  bow.  “What  is  Glover 
thinking  of  so  busily?” 

Clover  flushed  and  hesitated.  “ Nothing — only 
I want  some  more  herbs  in  my  garden,  Sam.  I do 
believe  Maria  Jarvis  made  me  a little  bit  discon- 
tented with  my  dear  garden.  It  is  such  a shame !” 
said  Clover,  her  voice  choking  a little.  Sam  put 
his  arms  round  her  and  patted  the  hot  cheeks  softly. 

“ Let’s  go  out  a fid  have  a good  walk,”  he  said, 
on  a sudden;  “let  us  see  what  the  wayside  will 
show  us,  and  hear  what  the  wind  will  say  to  us. 
Come !” 


THE  WILD  FLOWER. 

A little  wild  flower  by  a spring 
Looked  beautiful  to  me ; 

Like  some  secluded  heavenly  thing 
That  I alone  could  see; 

And  as  my  young  heart  felt  its  power 
I wept  and  loved  that  tiny  flower. 

I wondered  how  so  weak  a thing 
Should  seem  to  me  so  strong: 

While  others  passed  it  heedless  by 
Unworthy  of  a song, 

I ventured  in  its  praise  to  sing 
And  woo’d  it  as  a lovely  thing. 

I touched  the  chord  with  trembling  hand; 

And  startled  at  the  sound, 

I never  thought  to  gain  command 
Of  music  so  profound ; 

Yet  still  I felt  the  hidden  fire 
That  slumbered  in  that  speaking  wire. 
Since  then  I oft  have  touched  the  strings 
And  felt  the  soothing  power. 

The  anodyne  which  music  brings 
In  sorrow’s  darksome  hour. 

I found  that  there  was  joy  in  grief. 

And  in  the  lyre  I sought  relief 
And  now  on  wings  of  love  I soared, 

And  these  were  halcyon  days 
And  still  within  my  heart  are  stored 
Their  golden  memories. 

And  many  warp  and  woof  I wrought 
In  love's  creative  loom  of  thought. 

Prom  Nature's  page  of  light  and  shade 
Pull  many  a sketch  I toek, 

Now  gathering  berries  in  the  glade,1 
Now  pebbles  in  the  brook. 

More  charmed  to  hear  the  skylark  sing 
Than  list  the  sound  of  Orpheus’  string. 

I never  felt  myself  alone— 

Though  in  the  living  crowd 
I loved  far  more  to  be  unknown 
Than  known  but  by  the  proud— 

The  bird's  clear  song,  the  humming-bee 
Were  sweet  companionship  to  me. 

But  still  that  modest  purple  flower 
That  first  awoke  my  lay 
Remained  in  sunshine  and  in  shower 
A fragrant  memory. 

Flower  of  my  lyre,  I owe  to  thee 
The  heart’s  first  throb  of  poesy. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“ ' No  appetite  for  breakfast  t'  Then  in  pity  to  your- 
self look  around  a while,  and  see  if  you  can’t  find  one 
before  you  attempt  to  force  any  thing  into  the  unwill- 
ing stomach.  * But  you  are  never  hungry  for  breakfast  V 
Then  you  should  not  take  any  breakfast ; or  at  least 
you  should  postpone  it  until  you  can  relish  it.” 

So  said  Professor  Prosy  to  his  languid  daughter,  as 
she  sat  at  breakfast-table  toying  with  her  tea-spoon. 

“ Something  is  wrong,”  he  continued.  “ Either  you 
get  up  too  early  and  overfatigue  yourself  before  the 
morning  meal ; or,  more  likely,  you  do  not  rise  early 
enough  to  get  your  digestive  organs  fully  awake ; or 
perhaps  you  sit  up  too  late  at  night,  or  eat  too  heavy 
dinners  and  suppers.  Something  is  wrong  in  your 
habits ; or  else  you  are  sick,  and  should  consult  the 
doctor." 

The  Professor  went  on,  quite  unmindful  that  he  was 
ostensibly  addressing  his  own  daughter— lecturing  was 
his  business. 

“There  is  nothing  so  bad  for  dyspepsia  as  eating 
when  one  is  not  hungry.  ‘Hunger,’  remarks  some 
sensible  writer,  ‘will  better  help  digestion  than 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  French  Mustard,  and  > ourth- 
proof  Cognac.  Never,  then,  go  to  dinner  till  this 
trusty  kitchen-maid  rings  the  bell  lustily,  even  if  yon 
wait  forty-eight  hours.  Never  eat  till  you  get  hungry , 
is  a maxim  which,  if  half  obeyed,  would  rout  nine- 
tenths  of  the  distempers  of  mankind.’ 

“ Living  on  a bit  of  dry  toast  and  a cap  of  weak  tea  is 
all  well  enough  for  a genuine  invalid.  But  for  work- 
ers, physical  or  mental,  a nutritious  diet  is  needful. 
And  yet  when  a man  has  exhausted  himself  with  brain 
work,  and  then  feels  no  appetite,  or,  having  an  appe- 
tite, finds  that  he  has  also  dyspepsia  If  he  eats  what  he 
reasonably  wants,  he  blamea  his  unfortunate  constitu- 
tion. He  forgets  that  he  has  made  extortionate  de- 
mands npon  the  brain-power,  and  that  little  strength 
is  left  for  digestion. 

“As  to  habits  before  breakfast,  each  one  should  study 
what  is  wisest  for  himself.  Some,  like  children,  are 
in  a hurry  for  come  thins  to  eat  as  soon  as  they  are  up 


—not  a few  would  be  glad  of  a comfortable  repast  be- 
fore they  rise  I But  many,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
regard  the  breakfast-table  with  listless  indifference. 
Let  such  try  experiments.  Rise  early— there  is  an 
amazing  amount  of  time,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
between  daybreak  and  seven  o’clock,  of  which  many 
people  are  quite  unconscious  1 If  you  have  household 
duties,  my  dear,”  the  Professor’s  attention  was  re- 
called to  his  daughter  by  the  impatient  movements  of 
her  spoon,  “very  well,  that  is  good  exercise;  or  you 
will  find  your  brain  very  clear  for  a couple  of  hours’ 
reading  or  writing.  But  better  still,  if  you  want  to 
hunt  up  an  appetite,  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,  take  a 
trip  np  to  the  Central  Park  (yon  may  eat  a cracker  be- 
fore you  start  if  you  feel  ‘faint’),  stroll  through  the 
Ramble,  and  luxuriate  in  its  quiet  beauty  at  that  early 
hour.  Take  a ride  on  horseback  if  you  prefer ; but  do 
something  moderately,  and  try  to  enjoy  doing  it;  and  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  on  your  return  you  will  look 
with  uncommon  favor  npon  coffee,  rolls,  omelet,  and 
the  etceteras  of  a good  breakfast." 

So,  ending  his  homily,  the  good  man  attacked  his  own 
coffee  and  rolls  with  a relish,  apparently  conscious 
that  he  had  taken  just  enough  mental  exercise  to  fit 
him  for  eating  a hearty  breakfast ! 

A pretty  good  story  was  related  to  us  the  other  day. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Boston  an 
author  of  distinction  who  was  not  without  certain  ec- 
centricities of  word  and  way.  One  day  a friend  asked 
him: 

“Professor  A.,  whahphysician  do  yon  employ?" 

“Not  any,”  replied  the  Professor. 

“Not  any  1”  echoed  his  friend,  in  surprise,  knowing 
that  he  had  a ftimily  of  some  half  a dozen  children. 
“ What  do  you  do  when  your  children  are  sick?” 

“Well,  I don’t  do  any  thing  for  a few  days,  and 
then,  if  they  don’t  begin  to  get  better,  I give  them 
calomel." 

“ Calomel ! What,  for  every  disease  ?" 

“Well,  yes,  for  every  thing,”  returned  the  Professor 
in  his  moderate  way.  “Years  ago  I always  used  to 
call  a doctor  when  the  children  were  sick;  and  I 
found  his  invariable  method  was  to  look  at  the  child’s 
tongue,  feel  the  pulse,  shake  his  head,  look  very  wise, 
and  prescribe  calomel— it  always  ended  in  that.  8o  I 
thought  I might  as  well  give  the  calomel  myself." 

“Well  — but’’  — persisted  his  friend,  hesitatingly, 
“how  do  you  know  how  much  calomel  to  give ?" 

“Well— I give  a dose;  and  then,  if  that  is  not 
enough,  I give  a larger  one— and,  if  it  iB  too  much, 
nature  generally  disposes  of  iti" 

Some  writer  thus  sympathizes  with  one  class  in  tho 
community:  ... 

“An  overworked  woman  is  always  a sad  sight— 
sadder  a great  deal  than  an  overworked  man,  because 
she  is  so  much  more  fertile  in  capacities  of  suffering 
than  a man.  She  has  so  many  varieties  of  headache 
—sometimes  as  if  Jael  were  driving  the  nail  which 
killed  Sisera  into  her  temple — sometimes  tightening 
around  the  brow  as  if  her  cap-band  were  Luke’s  iron 
crown— and  then  her  neuralgias,  and  backaches,  and 
her  fits  of  depression,  and  many  more  trials,  linked  to 
her  fine  and  noble  structure,  entitle  her  to  pity,  when 
she  is  placed  in  conditions  which  develop  her  nervous 
tendencies."^  _ ...  — „ 

A popular  preacher  having  asserted  his  belief  that 
woman  was  capable  of  high  aspirations,  and  ought  to 
interest  herself  in  the  mental  and  moral  advancement 
of  herself  and  others,  made  this  remark: 

“A  woman  that  is  content  to  wash  stockings,  and 
make  Johnpy-cake,  and  to  look  after  and  bring  Up  her 
boys  faultless  to  a button,  and  that  never  thinks  be- 
yond the  meal-tub,  and  whose  morality  is  so  small  as 
to  be  confined  to  a single  house,  is  an  undergrown 
woman,  and  will  spend  the  first  thousand  years  after 
death  in  coming  to  that  state  in  which  she  ought  to 
have  been  before  she  died.” 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Prance  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years  to  train  young  ladies  to  the  habit  oi  hold- 
ing back  the  shoulders,  and  thuB  expanding  the  chest. 
From  the  observation  of  anatomists,  lately  made,  it 
appears  that  tho  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is  actually 
longer  in  females  of  the  French  nation  than  in  those 
of  the  English.  As  the  two  nations  are  of  the  Cau- 
casian race,  as  there  is  no  other  remarkable  difference 
in  their  bones,  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  sex,  it  may 
be  attributed  to  the  habit  above-mentioned,  which  has 
gradually  produced  a national  elongation  of  this  bone. 
By  this  means  the  Prench  have  increased  both  health 
and  beanty  among  ladies. 

It  was  a very  pretty  compliment  that  Scott,  the  Com- 
mentator, once  paid  his  wife.  She  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  unusually  meek  and  gentle  spirit ; bat  on 
one  occasion,  something  occurred  to  ruffle  the  smooth- 
ness of  her  temper,  and  her  husband  said,  “My  dear, 
a frown  on  your  brow  is  like  a dark  cloud  across  a 
bright  summer  sky." 

An  Enoch  Arden  has  turned  up  in  Indiana.  A sol- 
dier named  Liseton,  who  went  to  war  leaving  a wife 
and  child,  and  three  years  ago  was  reported  dead,  has 
just  returned  to  find  his  child  buried  and  his  wife  mar- 
ried. 

At  this  season,  when  nousekeepers  are  so  much  an- 
noyed with  house-flies,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try 
the  following  recipe,  which  is  said  effectually  to  de- 
stroy them: 

Take  half  a spoonful  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of 
cream,  mix  them  well  together,  and  place  them  in  the 
room  where  the  flies  are  troublesome,  and  they  will 
very  soon  disappear. 

The  following  bull  was  perpetrated  by  a young  Irish 
gentleman  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  a 
certain  young  Irish  lady  at  the  house  of  a common 
friend,  who  had  expressed  her  entire  readiness  (as 
most  ladies  would,  under  similar  temptations)  to  per- 
form the  amiable  part  of  “ daisy-picker"  to  the  young 
couple: 

“But,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  anxiously,  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  embarrassing,  you  know,  as 
to  meet  a girl  by  appointment.  I am  sure,  under  the 
circumstances,  I wouldn't  myself— neither  would  she  t 
Suppose,  my  dear  madam,  you  could  manage  it  so  as 
to  let  ns  meet  at  your  house  some  evening  without 
either  of  m being  aware  that  the  other  was  present  l" 

A wonderful  cashmere  shawl,  now  in  Calcutta,  will 
be  among  the  sights  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris 
next  year.  It  is  worked  in  arabesques  of  unheard-of 
fineness  on  red  ground,  and  was  ten  years  in  the  work- 
man’s frame.  It  was  originally  ordered  lor  the  Queen 
of  Onde,  not  long  before  the  Sepoy  revolt. 

The  animal  creation  in  general  seem  to  be  aping  the 
fashions  and  manners  of  the  “ upper  dosses .”  We  had 
always  supposed  the  horse  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  quadrupeds;  but  the  following  inci- 
dents would  indicate  that  the  cow  has  the  most  highly 
cultivated  taste.  A Massachusetts  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“A  couple  of  ‘solitary  horsemen’  might  have  been 
see*  6a#  flay  last  week  wending  their  way  along  Main 
Street  behind  a sprightly  snimal.  Suddenly  the  ani- 
mal took  occasion  to  exhibit  his  activity  and  his  heels 


at  one  and  the  same  time,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
vehicle  and  the  consternation  of  the  driver,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  sell  the  animal  to  his  companion.  Tho 
heme,  in  his  manoeuvres,  broke  the  thills  of  the  wagon, 
and  came  to  a position  of  repose,  with  his  face  to  the 
wagon.  A merchant  near  by  rushed  ont  to  assist  the 
wrecked  individuals,  and  caught  hold  of  the  harness  to 
pull  it  off,  and  lo ! the  horse’s  tail  came  off  1 The  mer- 
chant gave  one  glance  at  the  work  of  his  hands  and 
vanished ; while  the  would-be  purchaser,  astonished  at 
the  animal’s  agility,  was  astounded  at  his  artificial 
‘water-faU.’" 

In  contrast  to  this  is  an  account  given  in  a Califor- 
nia paper  of  a cow  that  evidently  has  an  ear  for  music. 
She  will  permit  no  one  to  milk  her  who  will  not  sing 
while  performing  that  operation.  The  moment  the 
music  ceases  she  becomes  restless,  and  will  break 
away  unless  it  is  resumed  at  once,  but  while  the  sing- 
ing progresses  she  will  remain  perfectly  docile.  She 
does  not  seem  to  care  so  much  about  the  quality  of  the 
music,  provided  the  quantity  is  sufficient. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Brookes,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  an  irritable  temper: 

" The  church-yard  was  surrounded  by  a low  parapet 
wall,  with  6harp-ridged  coping,  to  walk  along  which 
required  nice  balancing  of  the  body,  and  was  one  of 
the  favorite  feats  of  the  neighboring  boys.  The  prac- 
tice greatly  annoyed  Joshua ; and  one  day,  while  read- 
ing the  burial-service  at  the  grave-side,  his  eye  caught 
a chimney-sweep  walking  on  the  wall.  This  caused 
the  eccentric  chaplain,  by  abruptly  giving  an  order  to 
the  beadle,  to  make  the  following  interpolation  in  the 
solemn  words  of  the  funeral-service : ‘ And  1 heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  saying— knock  that  black  rascal 
off  the  walll’  ” 

A sprightly  writer  expresses  his  opinion  of  old  maids 
in  the  following  manner : 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  satirical 
aspersions  cast  upon  old  maids  tell  more  to  their  cred- 
it than  is  generally  imagined.  Is  a woman  remarka- 
bly neat  in  her  person  ? ‘ She  will  certainly  be  an  old 
maid.’  Is  she  particularly  reserved  toward  the  other 
sex  ? ‘ She  has  all  the  sqneamishuess  of  an  old  maid.’ 
Is  she  frugal  in  her  expenses  and  exact  in  her  domes- 
tic concerns  ? * She  is  cut  out  for  an  old  maid.’  And 
if  she  is  kindly  humane  to  the  animals  about  her,  no- 
thing can  save  her  from  the  appellation  of  an  * old 
mala.1  In  short,  I have  always  found  that  neatness, 
modesty,  economy,  and  humanity  are  the  never-fail- 
ing characteristics  of  that  terrible  creature— an  ‘ old 

A London  paper  announces  that  Commodore  Nutt  is 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  General  Tom  Thumb, 
and  take  to  himself  a wife.  The  lady  is  the  Miss  Min- 
nie Warren,  the  diminutive  sister  of  Mrs.  Stratton. 
Nature  has  been  happy  in  the  opportunities  she  has 
afforded  to  these  little  people  for  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  of  “natural  selection,"  and  they  were  no 
doubt  made  for  each  other,  as  the  homely  phrase  runs. 

Some  patient  investigator,  who  has  become  vexed 
at  the  extravagant  prices  now  demanded  for  tea,  has 
looked  up  the  matter;  and  from  the  Report  of  the 
Revenue  Commissioners  has  ascertained  that  the  orig- 
inal price  of  the  fragrant  herb,  good  quality,  is  about 
eighteen  cents  per  pound!  This  is  the  “ship  off" 
price.  The  Chinese  producer  does  not  get  this.  There 
is  the  export  duty,  tolls  levied  at  the  various  stations 
on  the  way  to  port,  expenses  of  packing,  and  the  two 
or  three  profits  accruing  before  the  tea  ranches  the 
hands  of  the  exporting  merchant.  Adding  his  profit, 
the  price  at  a Chinese  port  of  shipment  is,  as  stated, 
about  eighteen  cents  per  pound  for  good  tea.  The 
following  fact  needs  no  comment : A pound  of  Oolong 
tea  was  purchased  of  two  different  and  respectable 
grocers  in  New  York,  on  the  same  day,  at  one  dollar 
and  a half  per  pound.  This  tea  was  immediately  tak- 
en to  one  of  the  leading  “ tea-brokers,"  and  valued  by 
him  at  a market  price  of  ninety  cents  for  one  of  the 
samples,  and  ninety-three  cents  for  the  other,  which 
was  the  price  at  which  the  tea  would  have  been  sold 
by  the  importer ; while  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
consumer,  amounting  to  some  fifty-eight  cents,  was 
.cribbed  by  the  jobber  and  the  retailor. 


THE  HARBOR. 

A boaring  wind  blew  ont  of  the  south 
That  dashed  the  foam  against  the  rocks; 

The  white-caps  danced  at  the  harbor’s  mouth, 

The  gulls  flew  by  in  screaming  flocks; 

Bnt  never  a storm-cloud  darkened  the  sky, 

The  waves  flashed  bright  in  the  sinking  sun; 

And  the  wind  that  roared  to  the  sea-bird’s  cry 
Was  as  gay  as  youth  with  its  race  to  run. 

White  sails  were  glancing  near  and  far, 

And  some  their  journey  had  just  begun ; 

And  some  came  home  to  the  harbor-hat 
From  the  coral  islands  of  the  sun ; 

Some  from  the  spicy  Indian  gales — 

Some  from  the  icy  Arctic  breeze ; 

These  tell  of  battles  with  mighty  whales 
In  the  desolate  waste  of  the  Polar  seas.* 

What  strange,  rare  things  bring  yon  home  to  show, 
Oh  sailor  lad!  from  the  palm-crown’d  heights? 

What  from  the  swart  little  Esquimaux 
Under  the  arch  of  the  Northern  Lights  ? 

What  gems  do  you  bring,  my  sailor  man  ! 

From  the  elephant-trodden  Indian  shore? 

What  quaint  devices  from  far  Japan? 

What  radiant  shells  from  Singapore? 

Her  hammock,  swung  from  the  bread-fruit  tree, 

The  dusky  island-maiden  swings ; 

Forever  over  that  charmed  sea 
The  gales  that  blow  are  always  Spring’s ! 

All  through  the  radiant  afternoon 
The  palm-trees  drowse  and  the  wind  breathes  low; 

And  np  to  the  rising  of  the  moon 
The  rollers  boom  on  the  shore  below. 

Up  to  the  moonrise:  regular,  deep. 

They  boom  on  the  rocks  in  spray  and  showers, 

The  long,  slow  clocks  of  that  land  of  sleep, 

They  sound  the  flight  of  Time  and  his  hours ; 

But  after  the  rising  of  the  moon, 

When  cooler  airs  blow  over  the  sea, 

The  breakers  sink  to  a lullaby  tune 
Like  the  night-birds  in  the  tamarind-tree. 

And  you  have  been  to  those  shining  shores 
Of  endless  Spring,  oh  gallant  bark  i 

And  you,  where  the  Arctic  tempest  roarr, 

From  ont  the  dread  half-year  of  Dark ! 

And  to  one  who  sailed  from  this  harbor-bar 
’Twas  given  to  reach  that  mythic  goal, 

The  sea  that  is  under  the  Northern  Star 
And  rolls  in  mystery  round  the  Pole. 

Many  and  strange  are  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

Oh  beautiful,  mysterious  ships ! 

My  heart  goes  out  on  the  sea-bird’s  wing, 

But  even  its  utterance  dies  on  the  lips. 

The  sea  of  thought  is  a boundless  sea 

Its  brightest  gems  are  not  thrown  on  th#  beach ; 

The  waves  that  would  tell  of  th#  mystery 
»Ijipjaa|jlajJ  jo^pth#*»hor#  of  speech. 
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rising.  “ Say  no  more  while  this  mad  temper  pos- 
sesses you.  Spare  us,  and  spare  yourself.” 

“No;  I will  not  spare  myself.  I did  plan,  I 
did  scheme,  I did  defraud,  I did  lie.  I was  false  to 
my  sister,  to  my  uncle,  to  every  one.  There  was 
nothing  I would  not  have  done  or  risked  for  you, 
because  I loved  you  so,  and  because  it  seemed  as  if 
my  great  love  must  win  yours  in  the  end.” 

“ If  neither  for  my  sake  nor  your  own,  then  for 
our  child’s,  I beseech  you  to  command  yourself,” 
said  Horace. 

The  vehemence  of  her  passion  had  so  exhausted 
her  that  she  burst  into  a storm  of  hysterical  sobs, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  couch  with  the  baby  wailing 
aud  moaning  in  her  arms.  Horace  went  to  her, 
and  motioned  me  away  as  I advanced : 

“Go  now,  Margaret.  You  can  do  no  good,”  he 
said,  softly.  And  indeed  Anna’s  sobs  redoubled  at 
my  approach,  and  she  shrank  away  from  me.  ‘ ‘ Go, 
and  try  to  forget  this  miserable  scene.  God  ever 
bless  you  for  coming,  Margaret ! Don’t — ” he  hesi-  ( 
tated,  and  then  went  on  in  a lower  voice — “don’t 
quite  desert  us.  W e deserve  nothing  at  your  hands, 
but  you  are  not  one  to  balance  that  bitter  truth 
against  our  need  of  you.  And — and,  for  the  sake 
of  this  innocent  little  one,  don’t  desert  us,  Margaret. 
Don’t  quite  desert  us.” 

I went  away  from  the  room  and  from  the  house ; 
and,  out  of  the  dark  sea  of  sorrow  around  me,  only 
one  thought  rose  clearly  into  my  mind.  That  he 
had  loved  me  until  she  turned  his  heart  against  me. 
That  he  had  been  deceived.  That  he  had  not  been 
coldly  false. 

For  some  days  after  I hesitated  whether  or  not  I 
should  tell  my  uncle  that  I had  been  to  see  Anna. 
Had  my  visit  ended  peacefully,  or  given  me  any 
hope  of  happier  relations  arising  between  us,  I 
would  have  risked  his  short-lived  anger,  and  con- 
fessed the  truth  at  once.  But  I shrank  from  the 
idea  of  a recurrence  of  such  harrowing  scenes.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  knew  of  Horace’s  return 
to  Willborough ; but  I thought  it  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  still  be  ignorant  of  it.  So  the  week 
went  by,  and  I was  still  undecided.  At  last  I re- 
solved to  let  Uncle  Gough  know  by  indirect  means. 
So  I requested  Stock  to  gather  some  choice  wall- 
fruit,  for  which  the  gardens  of  the  Gable  House 
were  famous,  as  I wished  to  send  a present  to  a 
friend.  The  old  man  brought  the  fruit  wrapped  in 
vine-leaves  to  the  morning-room,  where  I was  sit- 
ting, and  where  Uncle  Gough  was  deep  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  weekly  Gazette  from  London.  Poor 
Stock  was  very  feeble  now,  and  bent  by  rheuma- 
tism. My  aunt’s  death  had  been  a real  grief  to  the 
old  man,  whose  few  attachments  were  very  strong 
and  lasting. 

“ I’ve  been  an’  got  what’s  left  on  ’em,  Miss  Mar- 
grit.  They  bain’t  like  they  used  to  be,  but  the 
Lord’s  will  be  done!” 

“Thank  you,  Stock.  They  look  very  fine,  I 
think.” 

“Ah,  look?  If  looks  was  all,  some  on  us  ’ud 
stand  but  a poor  chance.  Them  nectarines — why, 

I can  remember  the  season  afore  iver  Bill  Green  set 
foot  in  the  place,  they  was  one  mash  o’  juiciness. 
Bustin’  they  was  with  ripeness.  Seems  to  me  as 
tho’  summat  had  clean  took  the  flavor  out  of  every- 
think.”  Uncle  Gough  glanced  over  the  newspaper : 

‘ 1 Ay,  ay,  Stock.  I begin  to  find  that  out  myself. 
I’m  afraid  you  and  I are  both  suffering  from  a com- 
plaint that  is  apt  to  take  the  flavor  out  of  every 
thing.  Old  age,  Stock,  old  age.  But,”  he  added, 
gently,  “it  will  cure  itself,  it  will  cure  itself.” 

“Yes,  sure,  Sir,”  answered  Stock,  conveying 
something  like  softness  into  his  hard  immovable 
face  and  monotonous  voice  in  an  indescribable  way. 

“ Yes,  sure ; an’  the  cure  ’il  be  a lastin’  an’  a blessed 
un.  Once  we  gits  through  the  valley  o’  the  shadow, 
there’ll  be  joyful  meetin’s  t’other  side.  An’  no  more 
partin’s.  That’s  the  blessedest,  Sir,  bain’t  it  ? No 
more  partin’s.” 

“ Margaret,”  said  my  uncle,  suddenly,  when  the 
old  man  had  withdrawn,  and  I was  packing  the 
fruit  in  an  open  basket,  “who  are  those  nectarines 
for  ? ” I trembled,  but  I had  made  this  opportunity, 
and  would  not  let  it  slip.  So  I took  courage  to  an- 
swer in  as  steady  a voice  as  I could  command: 
“Dear  uncle,  I hope  you  will  not  be  augry.  I 
thought  I might  have  them.  They  are  to  send  to 
my  sister  Anna.” 

He  still  held  the  Gazette  before  fiim,  so  that  I 
, could  not  see  his  face ; but  I heard  the  paper  rustle 

and  shake  in  the  dead  silence  that  ensued.  I was 
very  much  frightened:  At  length  my  uncle  rose 
from  his  chair  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  door ; 
but  before  he  reached  it,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 

I ran  into  his  arms.  “God  bless  thee,  my  bairn !” 
he  said  very  softly,  and  I felt  a tear  drop  on  my 
forehead.  His  band  was  on  the  lock,  but  he  paused 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  door,  and  said,  without 
turning  or  looking  at  me : “ I’m  going  into  the  gar- 
den, my  lass.  There’s  a vast  of  fruit  and  flowers 
almost  spoiling  there.  Take  whatever  you  want, 
and  do  as  you  like  with  them.  You— you  need 
never  tell  me  any  thing  about  it.” 

In  this  way  I obtained  an  indirect  permission  to 
send  many  little  gifts  from  the  Gable  House  to  my 
sister,  and  they  were  accepted.  It  was  a long  time 
before  I could  bring  myself  to  visit  her  again,  but  I 
did  so  at  last,  having  heard  from  one  of  the  servants 
that  the  child  was  ailing  sadly.  After  that,  I con- 
stantly went  to  see  her.  I always  chose  those 
hours  for  going  when  Horace  would  probably  be 
absent ; and  during  several  months  I did  not  see 
him  half  a dozen  times.  Anna’s  manner  to  me 
fluctuated ; but  though  she  was  often  fretful,  irrita- 
ble, and  unreasonable,  there  was  no  repetition  of 
the  outburst  to  which  she  gave  way  on  the  occasion 
of  our  first  meeting.  Little  Lily  was  fading  and 
pining,  and  our  anxiety  and  love  for  the  dear  child 
was  a common  ground  of  sympathy  between  us. 

I had  had  several  letters  from  Madame  de  Beau- 
guet,  giving  pleasant  accounts  of  herself  and  her 
husband.  I had  kept  her  informed,  as  well  as  I 
could,  of  all  that  had  befallen  at  the  Gable  House ; 
of  my  aunt’s  death,  and  of  Anna’s  marriage.  My 
letters,  as  you  may  suppose,  were  but  dreary  ex- 
changes for  her  brjght,  cheerful  epistles.  But  she 
wished  for  them,  and  was  giad  to  hear  all  about 
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myself  that  I could  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  her. 
I know  she  was  glad  to  get  my  letters,  because  she 
said  so.  Anna  would  often  ask  to  have  news  of 
the  De  Beauguets.  Their  fife  in  Canada,  and  the 
kind  of  people  who  surrounded  them,  seemed  to 
have  an  inexhaustible  interest  for  her.  Gradually 
I discovered  that  she  was  eagerly  endeavoring  to 
persuade  Horace  to  leave  England  altogether,  and 
try  his  fortunes  abroad.  He  was  restless  and  un- 
happy here,  she  said.  Things  were  not  going  well 
with  him.  There,  in  America,  he  would  have  a 
wide  field  for  his  talents,  and  would  work  with  en- 
ergy. But  I believe  there  was  a secret  unacknowl- 
edged feeling  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  he 
would  belong  to  her,  more  entirely  and  exclusively, 
when  once  he  should  be  divided  from  the  familiar 
scenes  and  friends  that  still  claimed  any  regard 
from  him  at  home.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Anna  had 
set  her  heart  upon  this  scheme,  and  pursued  it  with 
headlong  vehemence.  How  Horace  thought  of  it 

I could  not  tell ; he  never  spoke  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. And,  besides,  as  I have  said,  we  very,  very 
seldom  met.  But  an  unforeseen  and  painful  cir- 
cumstance unexpectedly  occurred  to  make  him 
think  seriously  of  the  project.  Old  Mr.  Lee  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
baronet,  his  employer,  and,  Sir  Robert  being  seldom 
at  the  Hall,  had  very  nearly  absolute  control  of  the 
property.  There  was  no  appeal  from  Mr.  Lee’s  de- 
cision for  any  tenant  on  the  estate.  Notwithstand- 
ing an  arrogant  pomposity  of  manner,  and  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own  wisdom, 
he  was  considered,  on  the  whole,  to  deal  fairly  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  Even  those  who  most 
disliked  him— I am  sorry  to  say  they  were  rather 
numerous — had  to  restrict  their  animadversions  to 
the  offensive  “ stuck-up-ishness  of  his  manner.” 

“ Our  old  gander  ’minds  me  always  of  Mr.  Lee,” 
said  Farmer  Gibson  once.  ‘ ‘ When  he  swims  under 
the  stone  arch  of  the  bridge  on  the  river,  he  ducks 
his  head  down  every  time,  just  as  though  he  was 
high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  away 
bridge  and  all,  if  he  wasn’t  precious  careful.  Now, 
the  arch  is  a good  six  foot  over  him,  let  him  crane 
his  neck  up  as  he  wjjl ; but  the  silly  bird  can’t  see 
that.  It’s  just  the  same  with  the  steward.  Why, 
when  he  comes  into  our  place,  he  stoops  down,  so 
condescending,  for  fear  he  should  do  us  a mischief 
like.  Lord,  we’re  a mile  above  his  head  all  the 
time ! Only,  ye  see,  he  don’t  know  it,  no  more  ’n 
the  gander.” 

Unfortunately  this  blind  pride  was  destined  to 
have  a fall  which  crushed  other  people  in  its  ruins. 

I dare  say  my  uncle  had  heard  rumors  of  the  im- 
pending crash,  in  Willborough,  before  it  came.  Dis- 
aster seldom  comes  unheralded  by  a warning  atmos- 
phere of  its  own.  But  I lived  so  entirely  out  of 
even  our  little  world,  that  the  evil  tidings  took  me 
quite  unprepared.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Lee,  relying 
solely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  taking  no  counsel 
of  those  whose  experience  might  have  guided  him, 
had  embarked  all  he  possessed  in  a ruinous  specula- 
tion, which  burst,  leaving  him  and  many  others 
nearly  penniless.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The 
worst  was  overwhelmingly  bad.  It  was  hinted  that 
Mr.  Lee  had  not  risked  and  lost  his  own  merely. 
For  the  error  in  judgment  of  losing  his  own  per- 
haps more  pity  than  indignation  might  have  been 
bestowed  on  him:  though,  in  truth,  the  world  is 
generally  very  angry  with  people  who  lose  their 
money,  and  finds  it  dreadfully  hard  to  forgive  that 
offense.  But  it  was  asserted  that  a very  large  sum 
which  Mr.  Lee  had  received  for  Sir  Robert,  and 
which  he  should  have  deposited  in  the  county  bank, 
had  been  appropriated  by  him  to  this  other  purpose 
— no  doubt  with  the  full  intention  of  replacing  it — 
and  was  lost  with  his  own  property  in  the  general 
ruin.  I first  heard  the  news  from  Anna,  who  was 
half  distracted  about  it.  “ Ho  has  disgraced  us — 
disgraced  Horace.  That  is  the  misery.  The  loss 
of  his  own  money  M ould  have  been  a serious  mis- 
fortune, of  course.  But  this  is  shame  and  ruin.” 

I cautioned  my  sister  not  to  speak  in  that  unguarded 
way  until  the  truth  of  tho  matter  should  be  posi- 
tively ascertained.  But  she  took  this  in  ill  part, 
asking  me  if  I supposed  the  good  name  of  her  hus- 
band’s father  were  not  as  dear  to  her  as  to  me? 
Briefly,  she  Mas  in  no  mood  to  be  argued  with,  and 

I could  only  hope  that,  in  her  excitement,  she  had 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  evil.  But  on  ven- 
turing to  speak  to  my  uncle  of  the  matter,  I learned, 
to  my  dismay,  that  the  worst  had  been  confirmed, 
and  that  Mr.  Lee  would  not  only  be  a ruined  man, 
but  one  with  a slur  upon  his  name  henceforward. 

“ Uncle,  what  m ill  they  do  with  Mr.  Lee  ? Can  Sir 
Robert  punish  him?  How  will  it  be?”  In  my 
anxiety  I forgot  the  tacit  understanding  betMTeen  us 
that  the  name  of  Lee  was  never  more  to  be  men- 
tioned at  the  Gable  House.  Uncle  Gough  forgot  it 
too,  perhaps ; for  he  answered  with  a troubled  face, 
“My  lassie,  it  is  a bad  business.  I am  told  his 
son  is  making  every  effort  to  repay  the  money  be- 
longing to  Sir  Robert ; if  he  can  do  so,  the}’  say  it 
will  be  hushed  up.  As  to  old  Lee’s  own  savings, 
they  are  blown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  like 
the  dust  of  last  summer.”  This  was  the  calamity 
which  made  Horace  finally  resolve  to  leave  En- 
gland. He  sold  his  share  in  Rotherwood’s  business 
to  young  Clinch ; and  the  sum  thus  raised,  together 
with  his  savings  during  the  past  year,  sufficed  to 
replace  Sir  Robert’s  money.  I believe  the  baronet' 
behaved  considerately,  and  forebore  to  take  legal 
proceedings,  on  the  assurance  from  Horace  that  his 
property  should  be  restored.  But  of  course  Mr.  Lee 
lost  the  situation  he  had  filled  so  many  years,  and 
in  his  old  age  was  cast  destitute  on  the  world. 
When  all  was  done,  there  remained  but  a slender 
store  wherewith  to  take  Horace  and  his  w*ifo  and 
child  to  Canada.  He  resolved  on  going  first  to 
Quebec,  in  the  hope  that  De  Beauguet  — now  a 
prosperous  man — might  be  able  to  assist  him  to 
find  employment.  It  was  a sad,  sad  time.  I wras 
with  them  very  much,  rendering  w'hat  assistance  I 
could.  Soon  after  it  was  settled  that  they  should 
go,  my  uncle  announced  to  me  one  day  that  be 

t would  be  absent  from  Willborough  for  a week  or  so. 

“I’m  going  to  bide  wLh  Norcliffe,  Madge,”  he 
said.  “ He  has  often  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him, 
but  I have  never  had  the  heart  to  do  it  yet.  You’ll 

N 

be  more  at  liberty  when  I am  out  of  the  way  for  a EXCELLENT  HOUSEHOLD  RECIPES, 

season.  I’ll  be  back  with  you,  my  darling,  on  the  Raised  Crusty Stick  a •rust  of  bread  on  your  fork 

twentieth.”  and  raise  it  in  tne  air. 

Horace  and  mv  sister  were  to  Ipavp  Willhnromi’Vi  Jugged  Hair. — Get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and 

on  th«  TV  n 7 ® dip  your  head  in  the  water-jug;  you  will  thus  have 

on  the  nineteenth.  Before  my  uncle  started  for  jugged  hair  to  perfection. 

Beackington,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  he  gave  Apple  Turnover. — Throw  your  apple  down  stairs, 

me  a little  packet.  This  is  a simple  but  excellent  way  of  making  apple 

“This,”  said  he,  nervously,  “is  for  you,  Madge.  ^Tol^e  out  Ink-stains  in  Linen— Throw  the  soiled 

It  is  your  own,  to  do  as  you  will  with.  I put  no  garment  over  your  shoulder  and  walk  down  the  High 

restriction  whatever  on  the  use  you  are  to  make  of  Street  with  it. 

it  hut  don’t  tet  mo  hoar  of  it  an,,  mnro  ” An  Cream. — Pick  out  the  prettiest  girl  you  can 

’ m w r Km0Tr:  < . a ^e,  stir  gently  into  the  comer,  and  ask  her  to  give 

hen  he  was  gone  I opened  it.  It  contained  a you  a kies ; you  will  soon  have  a nice  scream. 

bank-note  for  fifty  pounds.  The  few  days  preceding  «■» 

my  sister’s  departure  were  very  busy  days,  and  A man  much  addicted  to  snoring  remarked  to  his 

seemed  to  fl  v nast  ns  bed-fellow  in  the  morning  that  he  had  slept  like  a top 

seemed  to  fly  past  us.  “ I know  it,”  said  the  other ; “like  a humming-top.” 

On  the  last  evening  I was  left  alone  with  Horace.  : 

Anna  had  quitted  ns  to  put  her  infant  to  rest,  and  Conundrum  fob  Convocation.— A reverend  gentle- 

we  sat  in  the  bare  dismantled  room,  surrounded  by  man,  the  Canon  of  a Cathedral,  had  his  pocket  picked, 
the  discomfort  and  desolation  which  attend  the  prep-  h".  wS.’SeS''  A™sU:0”e 

arations  for  a long  journey,  while  the  evening  shad-  

ows  were  deepening  rapidly  into  darkness.  Then,  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  tho 

for  the  first  time,  I learned  that  old  Mr.  Lee  was  to  gallant  young  Irishman  who  declared  to  his  sweet- 
accompany  them  “ I could  no.  Uav,  my  father 

here  to  starve,  Margaret,”  said  Horace.  “ I have  to  this  occurred  when  a poor  fellow  protested  to  “ his 
no  means  of  providing  for  him.  He  must  cast  in  girl”  in  the  hay-field  that  his  two  eyes  hadn't  gone  to- 
hi.  Irt  trithu^  Besides,  Willborough  scenes  aud  iLSl? 

Tl  lllborough  people  are  painful  to  him  now.  It  is  “for  I see  your  nose  is  between  them." 

best  that  we  should  all  go  and  hide  our  shame  and  — t 

misery  together.”  * 

“I  hope,”  said  I,  faltering,  “I  hope  and  trust 
your  going  may  be  for  the  best.  There  are  some 
here  who  think  that  this — this — ” 

“This  disgrace,”  suggested  Horace,  bitterly.  . 

“ — this  misfortune — need  not  have  driven  you 
from  England.  You,  at  least,  are  blameless.” 

‘ ‘ Am  I ?”  he  returned,  in  a tone  that  sent  a sharp 
pang  to  my  heart.  “Yes,  oh  yes ! I am  blame- 

less.  Margaret,  do  you  think  I could  have  gone  on  ’vf italj 

living  this  life  much  longer  ? It  was  killing  me.” 

“Yes,  it  was  killing  me  and  killing  her.  We  vBHkBh/ 

can  never  know  happiness  again.” 

“ Oh,  Horace,  do  not  say  so ! ” wW// 

“Never,  never  again.  But  at  least  the  daily  yffljr 

and  hourly  torture  we  both  endure  in  this  place  JvL  ^ 

may  be  lessened.  I am  a wretch  to  distress  you,  Jr 

Margaret,  ” he  said,  rising  and  going  to  the  window : ( I "A~v  Oxs. 

“a  selfish  wretch.  But  the  truth  is,  I am  worn  Vn 

out,  mind  and  body,  by  these  last  few  M’ceks.  I 

scarcely  know  what  I am  doing  sometimes.”  \ 

I saw  bis  hand  go  wearily  up  to  his  head  against  Yr  \ 

the  dim  window-pane.  v 

“I  know  you  are  not  well,”  I answered,  strug-  V ft'llfiiflMBflf  | -y' 

gling  to  regain  composure ; “ I have  seen  it  for  o\  v 

some  time.  The  voyage  and  the  change  may  be  of 
service  to  you,  and  to  my  poor  pale  Lily.  Horace, 

I have  but  one  other  M-ord  to  say,  and  I say  it  with  'v 

my  whole  heart — be  good  to  Anna.  She  loves  you;  '^sar 

be  patient  with  her;  remember  she  will  have  but  F||pr/ 

you  in  all  the  world  now.”  Vlf[  ^>X 

“God  help  her,  poor  girl!”  he  answered.  “Yes,  . 

Margaret,  you  may  trust  me  to  be  patient  with  her.  “ PoEK  18  Vr"— Cincinnati  Taper. 

Who  should  be  patiert  with  her,  if  not  I ? We  WILLIE 

must  help  each  other.”  _ , * 

When  Anna  rejoined  us  we  sat  and  talked  a Ne^ Willie,  fie™*  * W°°  D?’ 

while  with  some  poor  assumption  of  cheerfulness.  To  no  purpose  all  your  suing. 

We  spoke  of  our  old  governess,  and  of  her  wedding-  N1  not  wed — not  L 

day,  and  I sent  many  messages  to  her  and  to  her  Willie  only  came  more  often, 

Jiusband.  Before  I left  I went  to  look  at  baby  Fie ! Willie,  fie ! 

sleeping  in  her  cot,  and  slipped  into  her  little  tender  ^Such”  miidd  ae*!."  CM  softeu 

hand  a paper  containing  my  uncle’s  gift.  I had 

written  on  it,  “To  LUy,  from  Aunt  Margaret.”  ^WiiS,  fie!  P ’ 

But  the  following  day  the  little  servant  brought  Sure  such  rash  vows  ne’er  were  needed, 

me  a letter,  left  with  her  for  me  by  my  sisteri1  It  I'll  not  wed— not  I. 

contained  the  bank-note  and  these  words:  “ If  my  That  is,  stupid!  not  at.present- 

unele  chooses  to  recognize  me  as  his  niece  and  Go,  Willie,  go; 

adopted  daughter  I will  cheerfully  accept  his  as-  cLfit  you  tek^aNo!  Uflpleaaant- 

sistance,  but  I will  take  nothing  in  the  shape  of  „ ...  " 

alms  from  you.  A.  L.”  Be|f,T’imePPuof  g’  P n*; 

Stubborn,  self-tormenting  spirit!  Poor  misguided  All  at  once— ’twas  quite  distressing— 

girl ! WUlie  turned  to  go. 

When  I found  I couldn’t  get  him 

HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY.  G<^?^ciTouidn-t  let  him- 

Imuortant  TO  Nautical  Men.  The  best  light  for  Willie,  darling,  stay. 

the  binnacle.  Stearine  candles.  A HOUSE  TO  LET. 

TJ  xtt  i ...  , . Partv  with  order  to  View.  “ Can  you  tell  me  why 

Beat  that.— We  know  a man  so  clever  with  his  the  last  tenant  left?” 
lathe  that  he  can  even  turn  a deaf. ear.  Party  in  Charge.  “ Left?  Lor,  poor  dear  man,  he 

• didn’t  leave.  Lived  here  till  the  werry  last,  and  hanged 

During  a visit  to  England  an  Irish  lady  was  one  day  himself  in  that  there  very  room." 

defending  her  country  with  characteristic  warmth  — 

against  charges  made  concerning  ite  bull-making  pro-  A man  who  is  advertising  lodgings  “ to  let  for  early 

penalties  by  a witty  Englishman.  “ Well,"  he i at . length  rIserg  ..  at  Danbury,  Connecticutradds : “ Cochin  Chink 

exclaimed,  “ if  you  won  t allow  you  commit  bulls,  you  fowl8  of  unn8uai  vocal  powers  are  kept  on  the  adjoin- 

must,  at  all  events,  confess  you  commit  an  outrageous  n 1 * ^ 

number  of  murders !”  “ Granted,”  cried  the  Irish  girl ; ^ * ‘ — 

“y?  eleo°„°,?f^r “Mr.  White,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  lend 
then-  character  as  your  English  ones.’  “Oh,  now,  tpT1  rlnil,.rs?”  “Cprtebilv  nnnn  nne  rnnriirinn  •• 

stone  with  blood,  if  his  wife  offend  him;  a few  hard  „ „„„  ,, 

words,  or  at  most  a few  hard  blows,  are  her  punish-  What  e y mak®  them' 

ment ; but  if  the  English  boor’s  wife  offend  him,  very  selves  wings  and  fly  aM  ay .— Ost-riches. 

likely  she  will  go  to  bed  to-night  to  rue  in  the  morning  . ■ 

and  find  her  throat  cut." 

Why  is  a noisy  tumult  like  a boatman  rowing  against 

the  current?— Because  it  is  an  uproar  <up-rower).  SAID  the  wind  to  the  lamp  in  the  light-house  tower, 

_ . " , , * ~ ...  ...  “ Come  out  and  play  with  me ; 

* 6t,e”ed  d0*’-  “£‘  7 pfjf “• 

Alone  o’er  the  stormy  sea.” 

He  whistled  in  vain  e'er  th,  r.gin*  to™,  . ‘ 
young  ladies  in  the  Maine  Law  State,  it  is  said,  still  And  wooed — hut  no  anew  er  came ; 

continue  to  kiss  the  lips  of  the  young  temperance  men  While  safe  and  bright  in  its  lofty  home 
to  see  if  they  have  been  tampering  with  liquor.  Just  Bumit  the  coy  and  steadfast  flame, 

imagine  a beautiful  young  temperance  woman,  with  all 

the  dignity  of  an  executive  officer,  and  the  innocence  « Come  away,  come  away,  thou  art  prisoner  there 

of  a dove,  with  the  charge,  ‘ Mr. , the  ladies  believe  wmip  nthpr*  mav  revel  free  • 

you  are  in  the  habit  of  tempering  with  liquor,  and  they  „Whll? 

have  appointed  me  to  examine  you  according  to  our  My  8oft  caresses  come  merrily  share, 
established  rules ; are  you  Mailing  ?’  You  noa  acqui-  Come  out  and  play  with  me. 

KSLSjSfSi “I  -V  -ot  * ta-S-  *»• 

raises  her  eylphlike  form  upon  tip-toe,  her  snowy,  heav-  To  light  thee  oer  billow  or  foam; 

ing  bosom  against  your  own,  ana  with  her  angelic  feat-  Much  peril  I see  in  thy  boisterous  love, 
ures  lit  up  with  a smile  as  sweet  as  heaven,  places  her  Much  safety  for  me  in  my  home  ’’ 

rich,  roey.  pouty,  sugar,  molasses,  lily,  rose-bud,  cream- 

tart,  apple-pie,  peach-pudding,  apple-dumpling,  gin-  He  toyed  with  the  lattice  so  softly— as  sweet 
gerbread,  nectar  Ups  against  yours,  and  (0  Jerusalem,  Ag  the  zephyr  of  evening  his  breath- 

a.uiiw“s?da  toHx^Sii£V'u‘  “d  ™ >?  r 7,  -4 of  “vr  “ her  r"'' 

„ **  And  she  yielded  to  freedom— and  death  1 

“ Prav,”  inquired  one  minister  of  another,  seeing  so  q maidens ! the  lamp  in  that  light-house  toM’er 

the  .newer  id  welly  riven,”  he  replied ; “the  taUucn  Bewarej  e(  tHe  Knlrn  love  ot  an  hoar, 
embrace  the  sisters.”  ' Or  me  feeling  that  home  is  a prison. 
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GOVERNOR  PAUL  DILLINGHAM,  OF  VERMONT.— [Photographed  by  Black  & Case,  Boston.] 


GOVERNOR  DILLINGHAM  OF 
VERMONT. 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Honorable 
Paul  Dillingham,  who  has  just  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont. 

Paul  Dillingham  was  the  son  of  Paul  and 
Hannah  (Smith)  Dillingham,  and  was  born  in 
Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  August  10,  1799.  His 
father  served  the  country  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  first  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  for  six 
months,  then  in  the  Continental  Army  three  years, 
from  June  1777  to  1780,  his  regiment  being  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  under 
the  more  immediate  command  of  General  Wash- 


ington. His  grandfather,  John  Dillingham, 
served  in  the  “ Old  French  War,”  and  was  killed 
in  June,  1759,  in  the  battle  preceding  the  surrender 
of  Quebec  to  Wolfe. 

When  about  six  years  old  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Waterbury,  Vermont,  which  has  ever 
since  been  liis  home.  In  1818  and  1819  he  attend- 
ed Washington  County  Grammar  school  at  Mont- 
pelier, then  under  the  tuition  of  Seneca  White,  a 
recent  graduate  at  Dartmouth  ; and  in  1820  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  Honorable  Dan  Car- 
penter of  Waterbury.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Washington  County  Bar  at  the  September  term  of 
1824,  and  from  that  date  has  been  in  the  active 
service  of  his  profession.  As  a jury  lawyer  he  has 


THE  OLDEST  FIRE-ENGINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— [See  Page  614.] 


long  stood  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  of 
all,  in  Vermont. 

He  was  Town-Clerk  of  Waterbury  from  1829  to 
1844.  In  1833  he  was  elected  the  representative 
of  Waterbury  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elect- 
ed the  next  year.  In  1835  he  was  elected  State 
Attorney  for  Washington  County,  and  held  the  of- 
fice for  three  years.  In  1836  he  was  a member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  From  1843  to  1847 
he  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
In  1861  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Senate ; in 
1862,  1863,  and  1864  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  having  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  all  the  places 
he  has  held,  he  well  deserves  the  highest  honor 
which  the  State  of  Vermont  ever  bestows  upon  one 
of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  a Democrat  by  birth  and 
education,  and  always  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party;  not,  however,  without  many  inward  and 
some  outward  protests  against  its  subserviency  to 
slavery.  During  the  last  Presidential  campaign  he 
was  a frequent  speaker  at  popular  meetings,  not 
only  in  Vermont,  but  in  New  Hampshire  and  New 


York.  His  devotion  to  the  Union  has  not  been 
made  manifest  by  words  alono.  He  gave  two  sons 
to  fight,  one  of  them  to  die,  for  the  country. 

DUMPING  GROUND,  FOOT  OF 
BEACH  STREET. 

Our  engraving  below  furnishes  a faithful  pic- 
ture representing  an  everyday  scene  at  any  of  the 
great  dumping  grounds  of  the  city.  These  nonde- 
scripts whom  our  artist  has  portrayed  digging  so 
busily  and  eagerly  at  this  heap  of  rubbish  live  upon 
the  refuse  of  respectable  folk.  The  bones  and  coals 
and  rags  gathered  together  by  these  people  are 
taken  to  the  various  receptacles  of  such  articles, 
and  the  meagre  pittance  obtained  in  return  is  spent 
for  a little  bread  and  as  much  bad  whisky  as  can  he 
bought.  And  so  these  tniserables  live  until  life  can 
no  longer  be  sustained ; hut  even  at  death,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  only  coine  into  a little  closer  con- 
tact with  the  corruption  which  has  tainted  the  at- 
mosphere of  their  poor  lives. 


Digitized  b PUMPING  GROUND  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  BEACH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY.- [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fc©jj-j g j [5^ | frOTT'l 
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“POOR  CHRISTINE." 


POOR  CHRISTINE. 

“ I remember  it  fifty  yearB  ago,  Fred,”  an  old 
man  said  to  his  boy  companion,  as  they  both  stood 
looking  up  through  the  June  sunshine  at  the  great 
front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  “Yes,  fifty  years 
ago  I stood  before  it  as  we  are  standing  now,  and  I 
think  the  very  same  birds  were  building  their  nests 
then  up  over  the  porch  there.  Look  how  they  fly 
in  and  out ! How  many  generations  of  them  have 
lived  there,  do  yon  think,  my  boy  ?” 

They  stood  in  the  open  square,  with  their  backs 
to  the  cafes  and  the  gay  shops,  the  sunlight  falling 
tenderly  on  the  great  gray  sculptured  walls  before 
them,  lighting  up  shaft  and  capital  and  niche  with 
all  their  “ kingly  crowning,”  with  all  their  wondrous 
workmanship  of  living  form  and  clustered  pinnacle. 

* 1 Fifty  years  ago,  ” he  said  again , softly.  ‘ ' Poor 
Christine!” 

Fifty  years  ago  Frank  Liston  had  spent  a sum- 
mer holiday  in  Rouen ; he  was  about  nineteen  then, 
a high-minded,  enthusiastic  youth.  His  fatberwas 
dead,  and  he  was  educating  himself  to  be  an  artist, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
a generous  nature  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  his  mother,  who  was  poor  now',  above 
all  want.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  worked  so  hard 
already  that  he  had  more  than  once  earned  some- 
thing for  her,  and  with  a flushing  cheek  had  poured 
his  golden  guineas  into  her  lap ; and  she,  by  hard 
pinching,  had  saved  some  of  these  guineas,  and  this 
summer,  because,  in  striving  after  such  early  wages, 
he  had  begun  to  outrun  his  strength,  she  made  him 
take  a few  of  them  again,  and  sent  him  across  the 
Channel  to  visit  (what  in  his  heart  she  knew  he 
longed  to  see)  some  one  or  two  of  the  old  pictur- 
esque French  towns. 

It  was  bright  June  weather  when  he  reached  the 
first  of  them  at  which  he  meant  to  halt,  Rouen,  and 
saw  from  far  away  the  dark  old  city,  toward  which 
for  years  his  artist’s  heart  had  tended,  stretched  out 
amidst  the  windings  of  the  Seine.  He  had  been 
laughed  at  by  one  or  two  before  he  started  on  his 
journey-,  and  had  been  told  that  this  old  Rouen  was 
nothing  but  a miserable  town  of  grimy,  tottering 
houses  and  blackened  churches,  but  the  youth  had 
gayly  returned  laugh  for  laugh.  He  knew  well 
what  he  had  crossed  the  sea  to  seek,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  find  it.  Nor  did  he.  lie 
found  it,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  decaying  houses 
and  those  mouldering  churches,  he  found  it  in  nar- 
row streets  and  in  neglected  corners ; and  whereso- 
ever he  discovered  it,  whether-  in  open  square  or 
hidden  alley,  he  hailed  it  as  men  hail  the  sight  of 
long  sought,  long  unseen  friends’  faces.  He  had 
brought  his  sketching  board  and  all  his  materials  for 
drawing  with  him,  and  holiday  though  it  was,  he 
meant  to  work  throughout  it;  but  the  novelty  and 
the  loveliness  of  every  thing  about  him  distracted 
him  so  at  first  that  a few  clays  had  passed  before  he 
could  do  any  thing  but  roam  and  gaze  around  him. 
He  had  been  for  three  days  in  Rouen  before  at 
length  he  took  his  post  one  morning  before  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  began  to  draw.  It  was  a 
mild,  warm  summer’s  day,  and  the  square  was  very 
quiet.  Only  a few  people  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  and  occasionally  a child  or  two  attracted  by 


curiosity  to  steal  near  and  stare  at  him,  disturbed 
him  as  he  worked,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  hap- 
pily over  him.  During  hour  after  hour,  too,  there 
wras  one  person  besides  himself  who,  having  come 
to  the  square  before  him,  remained  till  long  after  he 
had  gone  aw  a}- — a girl  selling  rosaries  and  little  im- 
ages at  the  cathedral  door.  After  he  had  been 


working  for  some  time  he  noticed  her.  When  his 
work  was  over,  and  he  came  forward  before  he 
turned  homeward  to  enter  for  a few  minutes  into 
the  church,  he  stopped  when  he  came  to  where  she 
sat  in  the  cool  shadow  by  the  porch,  and  looking 
into  her  basket  took  up  in  his  hand  a little  rosary 
of  coral  beads. 


“ How  much  ?”  he  asked. 

“A  franc,  monsieur, ’’she  said. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  him  as  he  gave  the  mon- 
ey to  her,  and  he  took  his  beads  and  passed  on. 
He  thought  for  a moment,  “What  a pleasant  smile 
she  has  [”  and  then  he  thought  no  more  of  her  till 
the  next  morning,  when  he  came  back  to  resume 
his  work,  and  found  her  in  her  place  again. 

That  day  he  took  note  of  how  picturesque  the 
quaint  old  Normandy  dress  looked  on  her,  the  great 
high  cap  so  scrupulously  starched  and  white,  the 
short  petticoat  so  bright  in  hue.  A trim,  neat  fig- 
ure too.  rounded,  and  light,  and  firm ; a young, 
bright  face,  not  beautiful,  but  pleasant  as  sunlight 
to  look  upon.  He  should  like  to  make  a sketch 
some  morning  of  her,  he  thought,  and  that  day  when 
his  work  was  done  he  went  up  to  where  she  sat, 
and  entered  into  talk  with  her.  He  had  a frank, 
fearless,  boyish  habit  of  talking  to  every  kind  of 
person  who  came  across  him,  man  or  woman,  gentle 
or  simple.  . For  years  already,  ever  since  he  had 
thought  of  becoming  a painter,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  roam  about  the  country,  attaching  him- 
self sometimes  in  all  simple  faith  to  strange  enough 
companions,  falling  into  odd  adventures,  running 
occasionally  some  risks,  and  yet  always,  by  some 
good  guidance  or  instinct,  escaping  scathless  from 
ail ; bringing  his  fresh,  honest,  trusting  nature,  that, 
thinking  no  harm  itself,  suspected  no  harm  in  oth- 
ers, undimmed  and  unsaddened  out  of  every  trial. 
He  went  up  to  the  girl  and  asked : 

“ Do  you  come  here  with  your  basket  every  day  ?” 

They  had  already  exchanged  a little  nod  of  recog- 
nition. 

“Yes,  monsieur,  every  day, ’’she  answered. 

“ Well — and  don’t  you  get  very  tired  of  it?”  he 
said. 

“Tired  of  it!”  she  repeated,  with  a smile  that 
showed  two  rows  of  even,  snowy  teeth.  “ Oh  no, 
monsieur;  I know  every  body  who  passes  here, and  I 
amuse  myself  with  watching  for  them.  There  are 
hundreds  who  come  every  day,  winter  and  summer, 
as  regular  as  the  clock  there.  Then  I see  all  the 
strangers,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  gentle  exult- 
ation ; “ there  is  not  a creature  ever  comes  to  Rouen, 
they  say,  but  he  comes  here.” 

“Well,  if  you  look  out  for  strangers  you  will  soon 
see  plenty  of  me,”  Frank  said,  good-humoredly; 
“ for  I shall  be  here  every  day,  I dare  say,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.” 

“ I saw  monsieur  the  first  day  he  came,”  she  an- 
swered, with  a smile;  “ho  came  and  stood  looking 
up  there,”  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  church- 
front,  “till  I thought  he  was  counting  all  the  fig- 
ures on  it.” 

He  gave  a laugh,  and  then  colored  a little ; young 
as  he  was,  he  blushed  for  a moment  at  the  thought 
that  when  he  did  not  know  it  a woman  had  been 
watching  him. 

“ Well,  I was  not  counting  the  figures  exactly,” 
he  said;  “but  do  you  know  what  I have  been  do- 
ing these  last  two  days  ? I have  been  drawing  the 
church — making  a picture  of  it.  I am  a painter,” 
he  said,  with  youthful  dignity. 

“Ah!  so?”  And  the  bright  brown  eyes  looked 
up  into  his  face,  not  awe-struck,  but  a little  curious 
and  wondering.  • 

“ I will  show  you  my  picture  presently,  when  I 
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have  got  on  a little  further  with  it,  and  then  you 
shall  tell  mo  if  you  think  I have  made  it  like.  Now 
when  you  sit  here  all  day,  hour  after  hour,”  he  said, 
inquiringly,  “do  you  ever  think  much  about  the 
church  ?” 

“ Monsieur !”  she  said,  and  the  brown  eyes  opened 
wider. 

‘ * I mean,  do  you  look  at  it  much  and  try  to  find 
out  what  the  figures  on  it  mean?  Do  you  ever 
think  about  the  people  who  built  it  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a half  pitying  smile,  and 
said, 

“ Monsieur,  the  church  is  very  old  ; they  are  all 
dead.” 

“All  dead!  I should  think  they  were,”  he  an- 
swered quickly.  “But  what  is  to  prevent  you 
from  thinking  of  them  though  they  are  dead  ? You 
know  they  were  alive  once.  Now  one  of  them  must 
have  cut  these  little  twisted  shafts  here  once ; have 
you  never  wondered  who  he  was,  or  what  became 
of  him?” 

She  shook  her  head  placidly. 

“What  would  be  the  use?  I could  not  find 
out,”  she  said. 

“No,  you  could  not  find  out ; but  you  might  try 
to  fancy  them  all  at  work  here,  might  you  not  ? 
and  how  they  came,  just  as  you  come,  day  after 
day,  all  these  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  set  up 
stone  after  stone,  and  carved  figure  after  figure. 
Think  how  they  must  have  watched  their  work  and 
grown  happy  at  the  sight  of  it.  Just  think  of  them 
all  here,  with  their  hammers  striking  the  stone, 
and  the  noise  of  every  blow  in  the  air,  all  of  them 
talking  in  a language  that  would  be  almost  like  a 
strange  tongue  to  us  now.  You  know  it  all  was 
so ; why  can’t  you  think  of  it  ?”  — • 

“It  may  be  easy  for  monsieur  to  think  of  the 
dead,”  she  answered,  simply ; “ but  for  me  I do  not 
find  it  easy,  unless  it  may  be  of  the  blessed  saints,” 
and  she  crossed  herself;  “but  then  we  know  that 
they  lived ; while  as  for  those  others — ” she  said, 
and,  slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders,  broke  off  her 
sentence  with  a dubious  smile. 

He  had  nearly  burst  into  an  answer  about  the 
saints  that  was  more  impetuous  than  reverent ; but 
happily  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and  instead  of 
speaking  stood  looking  for  a minute  in  silence  up 
over  the  great  dark,  glorious  church-front,  and  won- 
dering at  what  she  bad  said  Out  from  the  gray, 
solemn  stones  there  seemed  . . thousand  voices  that 
spoke  to  him:  how  could  it  be,  he  thought,  that 
this  girl  had  passed  her  life  under  the  shelter  of  its 
shadow,  and  yet  that  to  her  every  stone  of  it  was 
dumb.  • 

“ Then  you  don’t  care  for  it?”  he  said,  abruptly, 
at  last,  turning  to  her  again. 

“Nay,  monsieur  is  mistaken,”  she  answered, 
gently.  “See,  it  is  like  home  to  me  here;  when 
it  is  hot  summer  I sit  here  in  the  cool  shade ; when 
winter  comes  I shelter  myself  there  within  the 
porch.  It  is  like  a good  friend  to  me ; other  things 
change,  but  it  never  changes.  When  I am  glad  I 
go  in  and  kneel  down  and  thank  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  when  I am  sad  I go  there  too,  and  say  my 
prayers.  No,  monsieur  is  wrong ; I care  for  it.” 

She  raised  her  face  with  a sudden  sniile  as  she 
paused,  and,  eager  to  believe  that  all  the  world 
cared  for  what  he  loved,  eager  for  a universal  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  looked  with 
pleased  contentment  into  the  girl’s  clear,  honest 
eyes,  and — 

“ Well,  I am  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said,  heartily. 
“ I thought  you  could  not  have  lived  here  so  many 
years  and  have  cared  nothing  for  it.  You  have 
lived  in  Rouen  all  your  life,  do  you  say  ? how  long 
a time  is  that  ?” 

“ I am  twenty,”  she  said. 

‘ 1 Are  yon  ? Why  you  are  older  than  I am,  then ! 
And  what  is  your  name  ?” 

“Christine,  monsieur,”  she  answered. 

Some  one  passing  into  the  church  had  stopped 
beside  her  basket,  and  was  beginning  to  look  over 
its  little  stock  of  images  and  beads.  She  had  to 
turn  round  to  attend  to  him,  and  then  before  his 
purchase  was  made  another  customer  came.  Frank 
lingered  and  looked  on  for  a few  minutes ; then  he 
said  “ good-by,”  and  the  boy  and  girl  smiled  to  one 
another,  and  parted  with  a friendly  nod. 

He  went  home,  and  there  was  something  pleas- 
ant to  him  in  the  thought  which  crossed  him  once 
or  twice  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  that  in 
the  morning  he  should  see  Christine  again.  Sev- 
eral times  her  face  rose  brightly  up  before  him, 
with  its  contented,  honest  smile,  find  sent  a kind  of 
warmth  into  his  heart ; for,  fair  and  dear  to  him  as 
was  this  old  Rouen,  yet  he  moved  as  a stranger  in 
it,  and  no  other  lips  than  those  of  hers  had  given 
either  greeting  or  kindly  word  to  him.  And  so, 
when  ho  went  to  his  post  again  next  day,  and  she, 
who  had  been  watching  for  him,  at  once  when  he 
appeared  nodded  and  smiled  to  him  across  the 
square,  instead  of  stationing  himself  in  his  ac- 
customed place  and  beginning  his  work,  as  he  had 
meant  to  do,  he  walked  straight  to  her  in  a sudden 
impulse  of  gratitude  for  her  cheery  little  token  of 
welcome,  and,  like  a thorough  Englishman,  put  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

“ You  are  the  only  creature  that  I know  in  Rou- 
en !”  he  exclaimed,  “except  my  landlady,  and  she 
is  quite  old.  As  I came  along  just  now,  I was 
wondering  whether  you  would  be  here  before  me.” 

“Ah,  monsieur,”  she  said,  laughing,  “I  have 
been  here  for  hours.  Look  there — it  is  IP  o’clock.  Do 
you  think  I begin  my  day  so  late  as  at  10  o’clock  ?” 

“Is  it  really  ten?  Then  I must  be  quick  and 
begin  my  work  too.  By-the-way,  I wonder — oh, 
may  I call  you  Christine  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

“ Certainly,  monsieur ; it  is  my  name.” 

“ Thank  you.  Well,  I was  going  to  say,  I won- 
der, Christine,  if  you  would  let  me  make  a sketch 
of  you?” 

“Of  me?”  and  the  girl  bljished  with  sudden, 
half-shy  pleasure. 

“I  think  I could  do  it,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  sit- 
ting to  me.  I don’t  catch  likenesses  always  very* 
well,  but  I think  I should  succeed  with  yours. 
May  I try  ?” 

“But  monsieur  cjnj^l.. prettier 


‘ ‘ Oh,  I don’t  want  prettier  girls ; I would  rather 
have  you,”  he  interrupted  her,  bluntly.  “ You  will 
let  me  do  it,  then,  won’t  you  ? When  may  I begin  ? 
If  I were  to  come  early  to-morrow — sav  at  eight 
o’clock — would  you  be  here  then?  Would  that 
suit  you?” 

* ‘ Any  hour  that  suited  monsieur.”  '*'*’'* 

“Very  well,  then;  eight  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.  And  now  I must  go  to  my  picture.” 
He  turned  half-way',  and  then  looked  suddenly 
back.  ‘ 1 Have  you  a father  and  mother,  Christine  ?’” 
he  said. 

“No  father,  monsieur;  but  I have  a good  mo- 
ther. She  makes  up  all  my  rosaries  for  me.  I buy 
the  beads  and  take  them  to  her,  and  she  strings 
them— so.  She  makes  these  crosses  too.  She  is 
very  feeble,  but  she  does  all  that  for  me.” 

“And  then  you  come  and  sell  them,  Christine  ?” 
he  said,  quickly.  “ Do  you  know  I have  a mother 
too,  and  I work  for  her.  We  are  not  very  rich,  and 
I make  drawings  and  sell  them.” 

“ God  bless  you,  then,  monsieur !”  she  answe.fed, 
fervently;  “you  will  never  be  sorry  for  doing 
that.” 

He  was  touched  by  her  genuine  tone  of  sym- 
pathy. 

“ No,  I know  I shall  not.  I would  rather  help 
her  than  do  any  thing  else  in  the  world,”  he  said, 
and  the  color  rose  up  to  his  cheek. 

She  smiled,  looking  in  his  face  as  he  spoke.  After 
a moment’s  silence,  she  said,  simply  and  earnestly : 

“ It  is  sometimes  hard  to  me  to  earn  a living — 
harder  than  Pliope  it  will  ever  be  to  you,  monsieur ; 
but  I would  rather  be  just  a poor  girl  as  I am,  and 
have  my  mother  with  me,  than  be  the  greatest  lady 
in  Rouen  without  her.”  And  then  she  glanced  up 
with  a sunny  look  that  cleared  away'  the  tears  which 
had  risen  for  a moment  to  her  eyes,  an(fr— “ But 
even  me — the  world  does  not  treat  me  very  badly,” 
she  said,  cheerfully.  “It  is  only  a little  hard  to 
me  now  and  then,  and  when  it  is,  I go  in  there  and 
pray'  to  the  dear  Virgin,  and  before  long  the  sun- 
shine comes  back  again.  It  never  stays  long  away. 
There  are  many  good  people  in  the  world,  monsieur, 
to  keep  the  poor  from  starving.” 

She  had  a sweet  voice,  lower  and  softer  than 
Frenchwomen’s  voices  often  are.  The  face,  too, 
had  sweetness  in  it.  He  saw  that  now,  though  he 
had  only  noticed  its  bright,  pleasant  honesty  before. 

“But  I am  keeping  you  from  your  picture,”  she 
said,  smilingly,  after  a moment’s  silence. 

That  was  true;  so  with  a few  more  words  he 
turned  away,  and  stationing  himself  in  his  place 
began  to  work.  It  was  a calm,  gray  summer  day', 
windless  and  sunless,  yet  with  a softened  bright- 
ness in  it  that  shone  through  the  thin  clouds.  He 
sat  and  worked,  and  as  his  sketch  went  on,  and 
bit  by*  bit  he  seized  and  made  a possession  for 
himself  of  the  loveliness  before  him,  in  the  very  joy 
and  boyish  lightness  of  his  heart  he  could  have  sung 
aloud.  He  had  worked  so  well  yet  upon  no  other 
day ; he  had  been  so  happy  ujjon  no  other ; all  life 
seemed  full  of  gladness  to  him,  and  his  life  especial- 
ly— his  glorious  painter’s  life — so  great  and  noble ! 
He  had  no  genius  probably,  this  boy  Frank  Liston ; 
but  his  cheek  could  burn  and  his  heart  could  beat 
with  the  love  of  all  noble  things.  He  never  made 
the  world  ring  with  his  name,  but  in  his  bright 
youth  there  were  days — and  this  was  one  of  them — 
when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  power  was  given 
him  to  cut  his  way  through  the  diamond  gates. 

He  worked  till  it  was  growing  late.  All  day 
among  the  many  things  that  had  made,  him  happy, 
one  thing  had  been  the  presence  of  Christine.  A 
bond  of  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
the  simple,  untaught,  poor  French  girl — real  human 
sympathy,  such  as  made  even  the  sight  of  her  across 
the  square  a thing  that  kept  his  young  heart  warm. 
He  liked  to  look  up  now  and  then  and  catch  her 
smile ; it  was  as  good  as  sunlight  to  him.  The  old 
stones  had  their  voices  for  him  and  tales  to  tell  him, 
noble  and  sweet  and  sad ; but  while  he  listened  to 
them  it  was  good  also  to  lift  his  eyes  up  sometimes 
and  look  upon  a friendly,  living  face.  He  knew  it 
was : he  knew,  as  he  sat  at  work,  that  his  day  had 
been  the  brighter  for  Christine. 

Nor  was  it  the  last,  by  many  a one,  that  she 
helped  to  brighten  for  him.  From  this  time  forward 
she  became  his  one  friend  and  one  companion  in 
Rouen ; and  no  gentler  friendship,  no  more  honest 
and  pure  companionship  ever  existed  than  that  be- 
tween these  two  stray  wanderers — the  girl  whose 
portion  in  this  world  was  the  celling  of  her  beads 
at  the  church-porch,  and  the  boy  whose  beckoning 
beacon-light  was  burning  on  the  high  hill. 

He  made  his  sketch  of  her.  It  was  a feeble  little 
sketch,  yet  like  enough  to  her,  and  true  enough  to 
fill  them  both  with  pleasure  and  pride.  She  sat  to 
him  morning  after  morning  till  he  had  finished  it. 
He  drew  her  just  as  she  was,  in  her  common  dress, 
with  her  basket  by  her  side,  and  the  gray  sculptured 
wall  beside  her,  and  he  made  her  talk  to  him  all  the 
time  he  worked.  She  had  tried  to  begin  at  first  bv 
sitting  stiff  and  prim,  with  her  eyes  immovable  and 
her  lips  closed,  but  he  had  soon  laughed  her  out  of 
that. 

‘ ‘ I shall  never  make  any  thing  of  you  unless  you 
begin  to  talk,”  he  told  her. 

“But  how  can  monsieur  draw  my  mouth  if  I 
talk?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh,  never  mind  that ; I’ll  tell  you  when  I come 
to  your  mouth,”  he  said,  and  by  degrees  he  got  her 
to  talk,  and  presently  she  talked  so  cheerily  and 
heartily— for  by  nature  she  was  no  lover  of  silence, 
but  could  chatter  and  chirp  like  any  bird — that  she 
often  altogether  forgot  that  she  wras  sitting  for  her 
picture,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  her  to 
do. 

And  so  at  last  the  little  sketch  was  finished,  and 
they  looked  at  it,  holding  it  between  them,  with 
proud,  bright,  happy  eyes. 

“ Ah,  if  my  mother  could  see  it !”  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  simple  delight. 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  she  see  it?”  he  asked. 
“ Let  us  take  it  to  her  together,  Christine.” 

“Would  monsieur  w'ish  it?”  she  said,  half-tim- 
idly. 

“I  should  like  to  see  your  motjier,  and  she  would 
like  to  see  this,  I am  sure ; and  then — ” he  paused 


and  looked  at  the  little  picture  tenderly:  “Well, 
you  see,  I don’t  think  I could  exactly  give  it  to  her, 
Christine,”  he  said,  “because  I want  so  much  to 
keep  it  myself,  but  I will  tell  you  what  I will  do  if 
she  likes  it,  I will  make  a copy  o f it  for  her.” 

“Oh,  monsieur  is  too  good!”  But  the  color 
flushed  up  into  her  face  with  pleasure. 

“I  shall  like  to  make  a copy,  and  you  know  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  give  you  one ; so  that’s  set- 
tled. And  now  will  you  take  me  home  with  you  to 
see  your  mother?” 

They  had  before  this  had  more  than  one  walk  to- 
gether. She  knew  the  old  town  well,  and  on  sev- 
eral evenings,  after  the  cathedral  doors  were  closed, 
they  had  rambled  side  by  side  for  a little  while  about 
the  streets,  searching  out  the  old  houses  that  he 
loved,  or  had  lingered,  young  and  hopeful  as  they 
were,  to  look  in  at  bright  shop  windows.  But  he 
never  yet  had  gone  home  with  her.  She  had 
talked  about  her  mother  to  him  often,  but  with  in- 
tuitive delicacy  she  had  never  even  hinted  at  a wish 
that  he  should  go  and  see  her  in  the  poor  home 
where  they  lived. 

Yet  she  had  no  false  shame,  and  when  they  set 
out  on  their  walk  together  this  evening  she  merely 
said  to  him  once,  simply  and  quietly,  “ It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  monsieur,”  and  then  without  further 
apology'  she  took  him  to  it. 

It  was  an  upper  room  in  a small  house  in  a very 
old  street.  The  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  were  so  dark 
that  as  they  ascended  she  had  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  to  guide  him  up ; but  the  room  itself  was 
bright  enough  when  they  entered  it,  for  its  two 
high  windows  looked  to  the  sunset.  A clean  and 
pure  room,  too,  bare  enough  of  furniture,  but  with 
sweet  fresh  air  entering  it  through  the  open  panes, 
and  a scent  of  flowers  coming  in  from  pots  of  mign- 
onnette  upon  the  sill.  A small,  shrunk,  sickly- 
looking  woman  was  sitting  in  an  old  arm-chair 
close  to  the  light,  and  Christine  went  softly,  to  her 
side  and  kissed  her. 

“Ma  mere,  this  is  monsieur,  who  has  come  to  see 
you,”  she  said,  quickly. 

And  then  ho  came  forward  and  took  the  thin 
hand  into  his.  It  was  a delicate,  white,  worn  face, 
“Not  like  Christine’s,”  he  thought  — until  she 
spoke,  and  he  suddenly  caught  upon  her  lips  what 
was  like  the  dying  shadow  of  Christine’s  smile. 

Long  afterward,  when  many  years  had  passed, 
Frank  Liston' sometimes  tried  to  recall  and  bring  to 
life  again  the  hours  that  he  subsequently  passed 
within  this  room.  How  were  they  spent?  What 
had  he  done?  What  had  they  talked  of?  What 
had  been  the  charm  that  had  made  these  three— so 
unlike  in  all  outward  circumstances  as  they  were — 
draw  to  each  other?  He  could  never  tell — could 
never  breathe  life  again  into  the  dead  ashes  of  those 
hours.  Twenty  years  afterward  could  he  have  gone 
and  spent  hours  each  day  with  two  poor  untaught 
women — women  who  could  not  «ead  or  write,  who 
neither  knew  nor  dreamed  of  the  height  or  depth 
of  any  thing  in  this  great  world,  whose  universe 
w'as  almost  bounded  by'  the  four  square  walls  of  the 
mean  habitation  where  they  dwelt — could  he  have 
passed  hours  each  day  with  such  as  these,  and  found 
his  heart  grow  knitted  to  them?  He  could  not. 
But  he  did  it  once  in  the  old,  dead  day's  of  his  early 
faith  and  hope,  when  he  saw  a brother  or  a sister  in 
every  kind  face  he  looked  on,  and  when  the  pure 
high  heart  gazed  forth  on  all  the  world  through  the 
light  of  its  own  transfiguring  sunshine. 

Day  after  day',  and  even  week  after  week  passed 
on,  and  he  remained  still  in  RoueH.  He  had  meant 
when  he  left  home  to  visit  some  three  or  four  of 
the  Norman  or  Bretagne  towns;  but  he  had  let 
his  heart  get  wedded  to  this  one  old  city  by  the 
Seine,  and  he  could  not  leave  it  till  his  holiday  was 
ended.  It  called  him  to  stay  with  voices  that  he 
could  not  resist ; it  spread  its  silent  beauty  out  be- 
fore him,  discovering  to  him  day  by  day  some  new 
unexpected  loveliness;  it  gave  him  its  old  gray 
walls  to  study',  the  records  of  its  grandeur  and  its 
decay ; it  gave  him  its  old  heart  to  disinter ; and  it 
gave  him  Christine.  Perhaps  she  kept  him  more 
than  all  besides ; perhaps  the  one  human  interest  was 
deeper  than  all  that  could  attach  itself  to  sculptured 
stones ; but  he,  at  least,  if  it  was  so,  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  it.  He  did  not  seek  to  weigh  the  sep- 
arate interests  apart ; he  only  knew  that  she  was 
to  him,  that  she  remained  to  him  through  his  whole 
life,  one  inseparable  portion  of  Rouen,  and  of  that 
summer’s  holiday. 

It  was  a perfect  holiday,  even  although  each  day 
till  almost  sunset  he  worked  awray  bravely'  at  those 
sketches  of  his — those  sketches  which  were  half 
right,  because  the  feeling  in  him  for  every  thing 
around  him  was  so  deep  and  so  true,  and  vet  which 
in  their  execution  were  nearly  always  so  immature 
and  feeble,  except  when  here  and  there  some  mo- 
mentary inspiration  gave  to  the  hand  a sudden 
strength.  It  would  have  been  no  holiday  to  him 
at  all  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  his  pencil 
down.  Such  work  as  he  did  here  was  his  best  re- 
freshment, his  dearest  rest.  With  never-ending 
delight  he  drew  all  day';  and  every  evening  he 
passed  with  Christine. 

Sometimes  they  spent  the  whole  of  those  even- 
ings up  in  the  poor  garret  in  the  narrow  street; 
but  more  often  she  would  carry  her  basket  and  her 
earnings  home,  and  then  they  would  wander  far 
out  of  the  town  together,  southward  across  the  riv- 
er, or  out  to  the  open  country,  north  and  west,  or 
eastward,  away  upon  the  hills.  They  would  sit  in 
woods  and  fields,  playing  sometimes  like  children, 
gathering  flowers  and  filling  the  hollows  of  their 
hands  with  water  from  the  hill  stream.  She  could 
sing  prettily,  and  she  would  teach  her  merry  French 
songs  to  him,  singing  them  again  and  again,  till  he  _ 
learned  both  air  and  words.  And  then  he  would 
talk  to  her.  He  was  full  of  dreams  and  hopes 
about  his  life,  and  of  love  for  a hundred  things, 
living  and  dead,  that  she  had  never  heard  of,  and 
of  enthusiasm  and  reverence  and  faith ; and  of  all 
these  he  talked  to  her.  He  would  spend  hours  so, 
pouring  out  his  boyish  heart ; how  half  of  all  he 
said  to  her  must,  in  her  ignorance,  be  like  a dead 
language  to  her — he  forgot  that ; she  listened  and 
sympathized  with  him,  and  that  was  all  he  asked. 

They  spent  six  weeks  so.  At  the  end  of  that 


time  they  parted.  The  last  hours  that  they  spent 
with  one  another  were  on  a bright,  soft  Sunday 
evening.  They  took  their  last  walk  eastward  by 
the  river,  and  then  up  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  and  there  sat  down 
on  the  hill-top,  with  the  fair  city  lying  at  their  feet. 

“ Oh,  Christine,  I shall  never  see  it  all  again, 
perhaps !”  he  said,  when  he  had  sat  gazing  at  it 
fer  a long  time. 

They  had  come  here  together,  and  had  spent  oth- 
er evenings  so  before  now ; the  hill,  the  town,  the 
river,  the  dark  cathedral  towers  against  the  sum- 
mer skyr,  had  all  become  familiar  to  the  boy’s  ey'es 
that  were  to  see  them  now  no  more. 

“Perhaps  you  will  come  here  again  next  Sun- 
day,  when  I shall  be  hundreds  of  miles  away,  Chris- 
tine,” he  said.  “ I wonder  if  all  this  will  seem  like 
a dream  then?” 

“It  will  not  seem  like  a dream  to  me,”  she  an- 
swered, softly.  “You  will  have  other  things  to 
do ; you  will  be  at  home  then  with  the  people  that 
you  love  about  you ; but  / shall  have  nothing  to 
do,  monsieur,  but  to  sit  still  and  think  of  all  this 
time.” 

She  always  called  him  “Monsieur,”  even  still. 
He  had  asked  her  long  ago  to  call  him  by  his 
name,  but  she  had  never  done  it. 

“ I have  never  been  so  happy  m all  my  life,”  he 
said,  presently ; he  had  thrown  nimself  down  on 
the  grass,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  knees;  he 
was  looking  at  the  old  town,  not  at  her.  “If  I 
lived  for  a hundred  years  I never  should  forget 
these  weeks.  If  ever  I have  a holiday  again,  shall 
I come  back,  Christine  ?” 

“I  should  be  glad  if  you  came  back,”  she  said. 

She  was  bending  down  a little,  not  touching  him 
as  he  lay,  but  only  looking  at  him  with  the  lashes 
low  over  her  eyes. 

“If  I came  back  next  summer — I don’t  think  I 
could,  but  supposing  that  I did— should  we  have 
all  our  old  walks  over  again?  Do  you  know', 
Christine,  they  say  we  never  enjoy  the  same  thing 
twice  in  the  same  way'.  But  I don’t  believe  that. 
If  I were  to  come  back  again  next  year,  why  should 
we  not  be  just  the  same  again  as  we  are  now  ?” 

“Perhaps  we  change  when  we  do  not  know  it,” 
she  said. 

“We  need  never  change  in  some  things,”  he  an- 
swered, hastily.  “ I don’t  know  whether  you  mean 
to  forget  me,  Christine  ; but  I shall  remember  you 
to  the  last  hour  I live.” 

“Monsieur,  I shall  not  forget  you,”  she  answer- 
ed, softly,  after  a moment’s  silence.  “ What  shall 
I have  to  do  when  you  are  gone  but  to  remember  ? 
When  I come  here  can  I forget  how  wfe  walked 
and  sat  together?  When  I go  home  to  my  mother 
can  I forget  how  your  coming  used  to  make  her 
face  bright?  It  is  not  those  who  remain  behind 
that  forget.  I do  not  think  you  will  forget  us  when 
you  go  aw'ay' ; perhaps  you  will  think  of  us  often ; 
but  you  will  think  of  us — you  said  it  truly — as  if 
we  were  parts  of  a dream ; while  we — ” with  a pas- 
sionate gesture  that  he  did  not  see  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  uttered  her  last  words  with  a broken 
sob;  “monsieur,  when  ice  lose  you  we  lose  our 
daily  bread !” 

He  turned  his  face  round,  and  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  cheeks  wet  with  sudden  tears.  Then,  at 
that  sight,  half  awed  and  wholly  touched,  the  youth 
leached  up  his  hand  and  clasped  hers  in  it,  and  drew 
her  arm  down  round  his  neck : 

“Christine,  I owe  you  more  than  I have  given 
you,  a thousand  times!”  he  cried.  And  holding 
her  hand  still,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  reverent- 
ly and  almost  passionately  kissed  it. 

His  last  night  in  old  Rouen ! Long  after  he  had 
parted  from  Christine  he  was  still  wandering  about 
the  dark  old  streets,  all  lying  quiet  under  the  sol- 
emn summer  sky',  and  going  from  church  to  church 
that  he  had  loved,  to  take  his  last  farewell  of  every 
noble  front  and  kingly'  porch.  And  long  after  even 
that  final  walk  was  ended,  he  stood  at  his  own 
window,  leaning  on  his  balcony',  and  looking  down 
upon  the  river  that  flowed  silently  beneath  the 
stars ; dreaming  some  dreams,  the  memory  of  which 
— all  colored  by  the  glorious  illusions  of  his  yrnuth 
— remained  with  him  through  after-years,  till  both 
boyhood  and  youth  had  fled. 

He  went  away  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
diligence  in  which  he  was  to  leave  began  its  jour- 
ney at  six  o’clock,  and  by  a quarter  to  six  Chris- 
tine and  he  were  standing  together  in  the  court- 
yard whence  it  was  to  start.  They  stood  apart 
from  the  other  passengers,  away  from  the  confusion 
and  the  jostling  of  the  people,  very  quiet,  hand  in 
hand. 

They  were  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  but 
there’  was  something  during  those  minutes  in  the 
throats  of  both  of  them  that  almost  choked  their 
words. 

“Christine,  I will  come  back  again,”  he  said  to 
her,  two  or  three  times. 

Once  he  looked  in  her  face  and  said,  “Don’t  for- 
get me!”  And  the  poor  girl’s  lips  quivered  as  he 
spoke,  with  a look  that  he  never  afterward  forgot. 

He  stood  clasping  her  hand  in  his  until  be  heard 
his  name  called,  and  the  summons  given  him  to 
take  his  place.  Then  he  turned  round  and  looked 
into  her  face,  and  said,  half-audibly, 

“ Christine !” 

“ Monsieur !”  she  answered,  with  a wild,  sudden 
sob.  m 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  By  one 
passionate  impulse  they  kissed  each  other;  and 
with  that  first  and  last  embrace  they  parted,  and 
never  met  more. 

The  old  man  had  told  this  story  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church. 

“ And  did  you  never  see  her  again,  grandfather  ?” 

“Never,  my  boy.  It  was  a dozen  years  before 
I came  here  again,  and  she  was  gone  then ; I could 
never  discover  when  or  where ; she  might  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  town,  but  I could  not  find 
her.  The  traces  that  the  poor  leave  behind  them 
soon  pass  away.” 

“ But  she  may  be  alive  and  here  yet ; she  may 
e may  be  in  here,  net 
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fifty  feet  away  from  ns,  telling  her  beads  at  this 
moment  among  the  old  women  kneeling  on  the 
floor.  But  if  I knew  that  she  was,  do  you  think  I 
would  go  in  and  try  to  find  her?”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled,  half-sadly.  “We  can  not  put 
life  into  dead  bones,  Fred,”  ho  said,  “nor  throw  a 
bridge  across  from  youth  to  age.  If  I found  her 
now,  do  you  think  we  should  rush  into  each  other’s 
arms?  Nay,  my  lad,  the  girl  and  boy  we  have 
been  talking  of  died  and  were  buried  fifty  years 
ago.” 

He  stood  and  leaned  upon  his  stick,  looking  up 
again  to  where  the  swallows  were  flying  in  and  out 
above  the  porch,  till  presently  there  came  a sound 
of  music  toward  them  through  the  door. 

“We  are  losing  the  mass,  my  boy ; let  us  go  in.” 

And  so  they  went  in,  and  listened  to  the  gorgeous 
music  that  was  rolling  and  swelling  along  transept 
and  aisle. 


The  last  days  of  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  were  made  comfortable  by  the  use  of  Jonas 
Whitcomb’s  Asthma'  Remedy.  Letters  from  his 
physician,  and  from  Mr.  Van  Boren  himself,  ex- 
press much  gratification  with  the  result  of  its  use. 


The  popular  Dentriflce,  Rogers’s  Fragrant  Odonto- 
line.  Any  druggist  will  order  it  for  you.  Price  75  cts. 
Rogers  & Maxfield,  Proprietors,  35  Cedar  St.,  New 
York.  Demas  Barnes  & Co.,  General  Agents. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolor- 
ations on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles, 
should  use  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is 
infallible.  Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Derm- 
atologist, No.  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PREPARED  OIL  of  PALM  and  MACE 

FOB 

PRESERVING,  RESTORING, 

AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  HAIR. 

And  is  the  most  delightful  and  wonderful  article  the 
world  ever  produced. 

Ladles  will  find  it  not  only  a certain  remedy  to  re- 
store, darken,  and  beautify  the  hair,  but  also  a desira- 
ble article  for  the  toilet,  as  it  is  highly  perfumed  with 
a rich  and  delicate  perfume,  independent  of  the  fra- 
grant odor  of  the  oils  of  Palm  and  Mace. 

THE  MARVEL  OF  PERU, 

A NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PERFUME. 

The  delicacy  of  this  delightful  extract,  and  its  won- 
derful lasting  qualities,  are  unequaled  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  known  in  the  world,  and  have  stamped  it  the 
neplus  ultra  of  perfumes. 

The  above  articles  for  sale  by  aM  druggists  and  per- 
fumers. 

PRICE  $1  PER  BOTTLE  EACH. 

Sent  by  express  to  any  address  by  the  proprietors. 

WINER’S  CANADIAN  VERMIFUGE 


* FOR  EXPELLING  WORMS. 

Remember,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  has  had  years  of  trial,  and  has  always  been 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  suffering.  Price  85c.  per  bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  by  T.  W.  WRIGHT  & 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  No.  100  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


BATH,  HOMBURG. 

In  order  of  the  Council  of  the  town  of  Hombnrg  there 
has  been  constituted  a CUR-COMMISSION.  The  same 
has  to  give  answers  in  all  occurring  questions  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  give  advice  in  the  place  itself  to 
all  strangers  who  should  be  in  want  of  same.  The 
Commission  is  formed  out  of  independent  residents  of 
the  place.  With  regard  to  the  many  questions  made 
latterly  by  letter  ana  telegraph,  the  undersigned  rec- 
ommends strongly  to  the  present,  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward strangers,  to  address  themselves  to  this  commis- 
sion, which  is  placed  under  public  authority. 

Letters  and  telegrams  will  be  answered  forthwith. 

SCHLEUSSNER, 

The  Burgomaster  of  Hombnrg. 


illlcock’s  Porous 


Plasters. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  11, 1864. 

Messrs.  Tnoa.  Alloook  & Co., — Please  send,  with 
dispatch,  twelve  dozen  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters.  Our 
daily  experience  confirms  their  very  superior  excel- 
lence. At  this  moment  of  writing  a man  applies  for 
one,  who,  by  entanglement  in  the  shaft  of  machinery, 
had  both  his  legs  broken,  spine  severely  injured,  and 
was  for  nearly  a year  entirely  helpless.  This  man 
fonnd  relief  very  soon  by  the  application  of  a plaster 
to  his  spine.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  work,  and  now 
he  labors  as  well  as  ever.  He  would  cheerfully  pay 
$5  for  a single  Plaster  if  they  could  not  be  had  at  a low- 
er rate.  I am  surprised  that  surgeons  do  not  make 
use  of  these  perforated  plasters  to  the  exclosion  of  all 
otLers,  as  their  flexibility  and  adhesiveness  are  great- 
ly in  advance  of  all  other  plasters  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted ; while  the  perforations  peculiar  to  them  ren- 
dered them  greatly  superior  to  all  others  lor  ordinary 
surgical  uses.  Knowing  the  plasters  to  be  so  useful,  I 
have  no  scruples  that  my  sentiments  should  be  known. 

J.  W.  JOHNSON,  M.D. 

Agency,  Brandreth  House,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  '•  i 


DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE-The  La- 
dies’ Literary  Conservatory  of  Art,  Novelty,  and 
Beauty,  furnishing  the  Best  Stories,  by  the  Best  Au* 
thors,  Best  Poems,  Best  Engravings,  Best  Fashions, 
Best  Miscellany,  Best  Paper,  Best  Printing,  and  the 
best  in  every  thing  calculated  to  make  a Magazine  en- 
tertaining, useful,  and  beautiful,  or,  as  the  Neut  York 
Independent  says,  “Universally  acknowledged  the 
Model  Parlor  Magazine  of  America."  Yearly,  $3,  with 
a valuable  premium  to  each  subscriber.  The  October 
Number,  with  brilliant  novelties,  now  ready.  Liberal 
terms  and  splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Single  cop- 
ies SO  cents,  post  free.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
Specimen  copies  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


‘ How  ’tis  Done.”  "Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100Kre;'t 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter*  Co.,  Hinsdale, N.H. 


Agents  wanted.  Extraordinary  inducements.  The  only 
bona  fide  household  article  agepfsjte,  sell.  .Send  for 
Circulars.  J.  p.  Henrie  & Cch  Philadelphia, Pa.‘ 


THE  EXTRA  TRIBUNE 

FOB  TOE 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

A political  struggle,  rarely  surpassed  in  importance  o 
intensity,  has  been  precipitated  on  the  country  by  the 
treachery  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  some  of  his  official  or 
personal  adherents  to  the  great  and  patriotic  party  by 
which  they  were  intrusted  with  power. 

The  aim  of  this  treachery  is  to  put  the  steadfast  Loy- 
alists of  the  South  under  the  feetof  the  “ whipped  but  not 
subdued"  Rebels,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  glut  their 
vengeance  on  the  former,  whom  they  hate  and  curse  as 
responsible  for  the  most  unexpected  overthrow  of  their 
darling  “Confederacy." 

The  recent  wholesale  massacres  at  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  were  but  conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
now  rampant  in  the  South,  whereof  the  Pro-Kebel  tri- 
umph in  Kentucky  is  a more  recent  example.  The  sol- 
diers of  Lee,  Beauregard,  JohnBton,  and  Hood  are  now 
the  dominant  power  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
they  elect  each  other  to  office  in  preference  even  to  stay- 
at-home  Rebels;  they  have  supplanted  nearly  all  others 
as  policemen  of  Southern  cities;  they  are  organized  and 
officered  as  State  militia ; and  they  ruthlessly  crush  ev- 
ery demonstration  of  loyal  Whites  or  loyal  Blacks  in  as- 
sertion of  the  EQUAL  RIGHTS  of  AMERICAN  FREE- 
MEN. The  school-houses  of  the  Blacks  are  burned,  and 
their  white  teachers  subjected  to  violence  and  outrage  by 
unchanged  Rebels,  who  relieve  the  work  of  murder  and 
arson  by  cheers  for  Andy  Johnson  and  execrations  of 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  forcing  Representatives  of  the  Rebel 
States  into  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  loyal  oath,  by 
Presidential  fiat  and  Military  power,  is  openly  avowed, 
with  threats  that  those  who  resist  it  shall  be  treated  as 
rebels,  and  a civil  war  thus  kindled  throughout  the  North 
and  West. 

It  has  thus  become  imperative  that  those  who  stand  for 
LIBERTY  and  LOYALTY— for  the  right  of  the  UNION 
to  exist  and  of  MAN  to  be  FREE— should  organize  and 
work  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  CONGRESS  for  the 
evitable  contest  before  us. 

We  must  convince  the  SOUTH  and  the  COPPER- 
HEADS that  revolutions  go  not  backward— that  Emanci- 
pation is  an  unchangeable  fact — that  the  glorious  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  can  never  be  repealed — that  the  rights  of 
the  humblest  AMERICAN  are  henceforth  guaranteed  and 
shielded  by  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  and  must 
be  maintained  against  all  gainsayers — that  the  days 
wherin  BLACKS  had  no  rights  which  WHITES  were 
bound  to  respect  have  passed  away  forever. 

We  .hold  to-day  the  power  in  all  the  Free  StateB  of 
I860,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri  beside.  We  must 
hold  these  in  our  ensuing  elections,  and  add  to  them 
Maryland  and  Delaware — the  former  lost  to  us  through 
treachery,  otherwise  Johnsonism.  We  must  elect  to  the 
Fortieth  Congress  an  overwhelming  majority  devoted  to 
Loyalty,  Nationality,  and  the  inalienable  Rights  of  Man. 

To  this  end  let  Light  and  Truth  be  systematically  dif- 
fused to  every  neighborhood,  every  fireside,  throughout 
our  broad  country. 

To  this  end  we  propose  an  extra  issue  of  Tins  Weekly 
Tribune  (identical  in  size  and  contents  with  the  regular 
edition),  which  we  will  supply  to  all  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived prior  to  September  12,  on  the  following  terms,  the 
paper  to  be  sent  and  subscriptions  to  commence  on  receipt 
of  the  money : 

2 copies  for  three  months $1 

12  “ “ “ 5 

26  « “ “ 10 

60  “ “ “ 20 

100  “ “ “ 30 

PAYABLE  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address. 

All  friends  of  the  cause  are  invited  to  form  clubs. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE, 

No.  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TOIADVERTISERS. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  Estate  Own- 
ers, Schools,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  reach  custom- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  advertise  in  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

The  circulation  of  The  Tribune  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  newspaper,  and  it  is  read  by  the  most  enter- 
prising, thrifty,  and  industrious  classes.  Advertisements 
inserted  in  each  of  the  editions  of  The  Tribune— Daily, 
Semi- Weekly,  and  Weekly— will  be  read  by  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  and  no  investment  pays  a business  man 
so  well  as  the  money  he  spends  injudicious  advertising. 
The  investigation  by  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the 
City  resulted  in  naming  the  Daily  Tribune  as  being  one 
of  the  two  papers  having  the  largest  daily  circulation, 
and  its  weekly  edition  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  newspaper.  The  Daily  Tribune 
is  read  by  enterprising  and  intelligent  business  men  and 
their  families,  and  those  who  make  known  their  wants 
through  its  columns  will  reach  the  very  best  classes  of 
buyers. 

Rates  of  Advertising  In  The  New  York  Daily  Tri- 
bune: Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appro- 
priate heads.  Twenty  Cents  per  line  each  insertion 
(About  eight  words  average  a line.)  The  Weekly  Tri- 
bune : One  Dollar  per  line  each  insertion.  Semi- Week- 
ly Tribune  : Twenty-five  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 

All  business  men  seek  investments  that  will  pay.  The 
Political  Campaign,  now  fairly  inaugurated,  is  increasing 
the  circulation  of  The  Weekly  Tribune  immensely, 
making  it  more  than  usually  desirable  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Price  $1  per  line.  No  advertisement  taken  for 
less  than  $6  00.  The  circulation  of  The  Tribune  has  in- 
creased  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  copies  since 
the  first  of  August.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  to  adver- 
tisers. Address  THE  TRIBUNE, 

No.  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Real  Estate  Dealers  both  in  City  and  Country  will  find 
The  Tribune  a very  valuable  medium  through  which  to 
reach  parties  wishing  to  bay  or  sell. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

?62  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech* 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Rl- 
[ ties  carry  a 
ball  vary- 
’ ing  from  one  half  oz.  each 
to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
J and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality, 
n They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

|1  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 


>,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  Deiore  oDtainea.  Are  si 
fire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other 


volver  of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.Ts  Colt’s  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  H- 
lustrated  circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Stammering 


^uredby  Bates’  Pat.  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W,  23cC  St.,  N.Y. 

NOW  READY— Washburn’s  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
splendid  Flowering  Bulbs,  containing  a list  of  the 
choicest  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  &c,  with 
full  and  explicit  directions  for  their  culture.  It  also 
contains  a beautiful  colored  plate,  and  many  other  flue 

CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paidYor  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally  patented 
May  13, 1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 1863.  The 
celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE,  with 
crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  operation,  sews  with 
double  or  single  thread  of  all  kinds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  making  sixteen  stitches  to  each  evolution  of 
the  Wheel.  Will  gather,  hem,  buffle,  shire,  tuck,  run 
up  breadths,  &c.,  &c.  Strongest  machine  manufactured. 
Warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  h has  re- 
received  the  approval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of 
those  who  have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very  rap- 
idly does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewinK."— Xeto 
York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all  orders, 

FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  Classics,  Sciences, 
Commercial,  French,  German,  Piano  Music,  and  Painting. 
Lewis's  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  and  Military  Drill  foi 
Gents.  Eighteen  Instructors.  Term  opens  Sept.  10th. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  iV.  Y. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle ! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tub  Magio  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Rufflf.s. 


MEN  WITH  BRAINS, 

And  $10  capital,  are  making  $10  to  $30  per  dav  with 
“ The  Great  Labor  Saver.”  Worth  $20  to  any  family. 

Snide  sales,  large  profits,  small  capital,  no  competi- 
on,  no  risk.  Ladies,  gentlemen,  clergymen,  teachers, 
clerks, (mechanics,  every  body  who  wants  a money  mak- 
ing business,  s Would  send  for  papers. 

Address  R.  WAYVELL, 

| Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Take  Time  by  the 
Forelock. 


The  miasma  which  generates  epidemic  fevers  is  now 
rising  in  clouds  under  the  blazing  beams  of  the  dog- 
day  sun.  Every  living  body,  as  well  as  refuse  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  emits  unwholesome  vapors,  and 
in  crowded  cities  and  the  dense  assemblages  which 
business  and  pleasure  call  together,  the  elements  of 
disease  are  evolved.  The  pressure  upon  every^  vital 
organ  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  second  and  third 
months  of  summer,  and  common  sense  teaches  us  that 
these  organs  require  to  be  reinforced  to  meet  it. 

We  hold  our  lives,  so  to  speak,  oh  a repairing  lease, 
and  this  is  the  season  when  the  process  of  dilapidation 
is  most  rapid,  and  repairs  are  most  required.  There- 
fore build  up,  prop,  and  sustain  the  powers  of  nature 
with  that  mighty  vegetable  recuperant,  HOSTET- 
TER’S  BITTERS.  He  who  takes  it  may  be  said  to 
clothe  himself  in  sanitary  mail,  against  which  epi- 
demic disease  will  hurl  its  poisoned  shafts  in  vain. 
This  is  no  gratuitous  assertion,  but  a great  medical 
fact,  attested  by  twelve  years’  experience  in  every 
climate  of  thq  habitable  globe.  Extremes  of  tempera- 
ture always  disturb  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the 
bowels,  the  liver,  and  the  skin.  It  is  through  these 
that  the  most  dangerous  maladies  assail  us.  'Pane 
them  in  advance  with 

Hostetter’s  Bitters, 

And  defy  heat  and  malaria. 


BABBITTONIAN  SELF-TEACHING  PENMAN- 
SHIP, so  warmly  commended  by  The  Scientific 
American,  Independent,  Evangelist , Methodist,  Baptist, 
Tablet,  Observer,  &c.,  &c.,  by  eminent  Teachers  who 
have  adopted  it  with  unprecedented  success,  as  well  as 
by  the  London  Press,  consists  of  92  Copies  on  self-ex- 
plaining card-board  slips,  illustrated  by  60  Woodcuts 
and  a Chart,  and  is  sent  postpaid  to  all  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion for  $1 50;  36 exquisitely-finishedBabbittonianPeus 
postpaid  for  50  cents,  or  72  Pens  and  the  Penmanship 
for  $2.  Unequalcd  inducements  to  Agents  and  Teach- 
ers. Address  E.  D.  BABBITT  & CO.,  42  John  St.,  N.Y. 


“ KA-FOOZLE-UM” 

Daughter  of  the  Bab  ah,  Comic  Song 35c. 

“ She  Sleeps,  tho’  not  a Star,”  Serenade 35c. 

The  Cuckoo’s  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano,  ,30c. 
“ Nellie’s  Gone  Forever,”  for  violin,  16c. ; piano.  .30c. 
“ Organ  Grinder  Polka,”  for  violin,  15o. ; piano  . . .30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bow- 
ery, New  York,  Publisher. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 


SELPHO’S  PATENT. 

Are  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  Surgeons  and  up- 
ward of  ten  thousand  patients  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  only  reliable  substitutes  for  lost  limbs  ever  invented, 
comprising  all  that  is  desirable  in  Artificial  Limbs,  viz. : 
ease,  comfort,  lightness,  durability,  and  simplicity.  Send 
f-r  Pamphlet  WILLIAM  SELPHO  & SON,  Patentees 
and  Manufacturers,  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 


[ From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiograpyh.] 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 


It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disagreea- 
ble cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous  thought  that  a 
preparation,  having  for  its  basis  the  inside  bark  of  white 
pine,  might  be  so  compounded  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  To  test  the  value  of  it  In 
diseases  alluded  to,  I compounded  a small  quantity  of  the 
Medicine  that  I had  been  planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses.  The  result  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  With- 
in two  days  the  irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the 
cough  subsided,  and  a speedycure  was  effect  ed.  Soon  after 
this  I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H„  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucu.s  streaked 
with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for  more.  She 
took  about  ten  onnees  of  it,  and  got  well.  In  November, 
1855,  1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name  of  WHITE 
PINE  COMPOUND. 

As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to  the 
afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  become 
so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs,  diphtheria, 
bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmonary  affections 
generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes,  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; and  for  piles  and  scur- 
vy It  will  be  found  valuable.  Sold  by  druggists  and  deul- 
era  in  medicine  generally. 


BURNHAMS  & VAN  SCHAAK,  Chicago,  111., 
JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

General  Agents  fob  the  West. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 
HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  P.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  is  now  ready. 

HARPER  «fc  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  six  new  inventions, 
UUUU  of  great  value  to  families;  all  pay  great  prof- 
its. Send  15  cts.  and  get  80  pages,  or  25  cts.  and  get  80 
pages  and  a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  an  article,  patented,  that  will  sell  in  every 
house,  store,  office,  city,  and  county.  Large  profits  to 
agents.  Circulars  free.  Sample  50  cts.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress C.  M.  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  OCTOBER,  1866. 

TER  M-S. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Habpeb’s  Magazine  and  Habpeb’s  Weeklt,  together, 
one  year,  $8  00. 


THE  “THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’ anew  Breech-load- 
ing Rifle,  superior  to  the  Needle  Gun,  only  $25  00. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


(hi  Cnn  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
ylOUv  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  111 


(hicrt  A MONTH!  New  Business  for  Agents. 
vplOU  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


Circulation  112,000. 

Tbe  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  following 


low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  sp„ee.  Average  eight  words 
to  a line. 


York,  and  35  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


DEMOREST’S  Magic  Photographs,  or  instantaneous 
Photography  in  the  Parlor,  splendid  subjects,  only 
15  cts.  per  package.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Profitable  employment  guaranteed  to  male  and  female 
agents.  Address  O.H.  Noble  & Co.,  102  Centre  St.,  N.Y. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  OS  Eroadway,  room  No.  3. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months 1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club 
of  Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  lor 
32  ) 00.  Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tim  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  l njted 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.  : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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I Make  Your  Own  Soap 
Percent  Saved  By 


“GET  THE  BEST.' 

WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 


PATENT  REYFRSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


’A,  SELTZER  APERIENT! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  29,  1866. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 


Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show'. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80  cts.,  90  cts.,  $1,  $1 10,  lest  $1  25  I OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  lb. 

131b.  IMPERIAL  and  HYSON,  best  $125  TRlb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb.  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c., 90c., $1,  $1 10, best  $1 2Q 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ?!  lb.  1 13  lb. 

[For  further  particulars  soe  former  editions  of  this  paper.] 

P.8. —All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together, 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET,  corner  of  CHURCH.  Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

Evidence  after  Eight  Months’  Trial. 

Treasury  Department,  Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  July  31,  I860. 
Great  American  Tea  Compaq,  j Vos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York: 

Gentlemen, — Accompanying  this  I send  you  our  regular  monthly  Club  List,  which,  yon  will  perceive,  is  still 
increasing  in  proportions.  We  have  now  tried  your  Teas  and  Coffees  for  upward  of  eight  months,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  get  as  good  au  article  from  your  house  and  at  about  half  the  price  that  we 
would  be  forced  to  pay  our  merchants  here. 

I congratulate  your  Company  on  the  great  success  that  has  crowned  its  efforts  in  its  endeavors  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  high  prices  home  by  our  laboring  people ; and  also  congratulate  our  Club  upon  its  good  fortune 
in  procuring  the^e  luxuries  of  life  at  prices  so  iau*  and  reasonable.  Hoping  you  will  continue  to  receive  a lib- 
eral  share  of  public  patronage,  I am,  Sirs,  very  respectfully  yours,  L.  Cass  Carpenter. 

Brought  up $77  70 

—1 do.  ..at  125..  1 S3 


2 lbs.  Japan H.H.  Knight,  .at  $1  25.  .$2  50 

1 lb.  Green  Coffee do.  . .at  35. . 35 

1 lb.  Japan Miss  Duffy,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

lib.  do Miss  Allen,  .at  1 25. . 1 26 

lib-  do.  ". . M.  Afee.  .at  125..  125 

3 !b.  Oolong W.  S.  Waller,  .at  1 00. . 1 00 

2 lbs.  Imperial L.  D.  Roberts,  .at  125..  2 50 

1 lb.  Japan C.  Becker,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

1 lb.  Green  Coffee do.  ..at  35..  35 

5 lbs.  Rio  Coffee W.  Mirty.  .at  28. . 1 40 

4 tbs.  Green  Coffee W.  Stitcham.  .at  85..  140 

2 tbs.  Oolong S.  R Brown,  .at  1 00. . 2 00 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson do.  . .at  1 10. . 2 20 

1 lb.  Gunpowder D.  S.  Holland,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

8 tbs.  Green  Coffee do.  ..at  35. . 2 80 

2 lbs.  Oolong Mrs.  Dooley,  .at  1 00. . 2 00 

lib.  Imperial do.  ..at  125..  125 

1 lb.  Japan Trewult.  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

1IU  do Sinead,  .at  125..  125 

1 lb.  Imperial do.  ..at  1 25. . 1 25 

lib.  Mixed J.  A.  Domal. . at  1 00..  2 00 

3 lbs.  Green  Coffee do.  . .at  35. . 1 05 

3 llis.  Roast  Coffee R.  J.  M.  Gill. . at  40. . 1 20 

...  S.J.Gass..at  40..  80 

...  do.  ..at  1 25..  125 
.R.  Goodhurst.  .at  1 25. . 2 60 

do.  ..at  125..  125 

do.  ..at  1 25..  2 50 

do.  ..at  125..  125 

De  Mowbray,  .at  28..  2 80 

do.  ..at  100..  5 00 

lib.  do H.  Pitts.. at  100..  100 

1 lb.  Souchong do.  . .at  1 20. . 1 20 

1 tt>.  Japan B.  Messer,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

1 lb.  do J.  G.  Suchden.  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

2 tbs.  Roast  Coffee C.  B.  Parkman.  .at  40..  80 

10  lbs.  Green  Coffee D.  M.  Lawrence,  .at  35 . . 3 50 

1 lb.  Gunpowder A.  Watts,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee "do.  ..at  40..  40 

2 lbs.  Green  Coffee J.  Cox.  .at  35. . 70 

5 lbs.  Japan Mrs.  Ramsay,  .at  1 00. . 5 00 

4 lbs.  Imperial Putney,  .at  1 25. . 5 00 

2 lbs.  Oolong do.  ..at  1 00. . 2 00 

2 lbs.  do A.  Thomas.. at  1 00..  2 00 

1 lb.  do T.H.  Brooks,  .at  1 00..  100 

Carried  up $77  70 


1]  11*.  Young  Hyson. 
1 lb.  Ground  Coffee . 
1 lb.  do. 

I lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  do 

2 Us.  Souchong 

1 lb.  Japan 

1 lb.  Gunpowder 

5 lbs.  Roast  Coffee . . 

1 lb.  Japan 

1 lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  Gunpowder 

2 lbs.  Japan 

3 lbs.  Roast  Coffee. . . 

5 lbs.  do. 

1 lb.  Gunpowder 

1 lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee. . 

2 lbs.  do. 

1 lb.  Souchong 

1 tt>.  Oolong 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee. . 

2 lbs.  do. 

2 tbs.  do. 

1 lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson  .. 

1 lb.  Japan 

2'tbs.  Green  Coffee. . 
5 Its.  Ground  Coffee. 

1 lb.  Imperial 

1 lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  do 

1 lb.  Imperial 

2 tbs.  Gunpowder.. . 

1 lb.  Oolong 

5 lbs.  Roast  Coffee  . . 

2 lb  a do. 


F.  Dutton.. at  40..  40 

do.  ..at  100..  100 

A.  S.  Stirtevant.  .at  100.  .100 

J.  F.  Burr.. at  1 20..  2 40 

. . . J.  M.  Adams . .at  1 25. . 1 25 
do.  ..at  125..  63 

C.  Oolmcs.  .at  dO. . 2 00 

E.  Kenny.. at  1 25. . 1 25 

J.  Cook,  .at  100.  .100 

da  ..at  125..  125 

.S. A. Thomason.. at  125..  2 59 
do.  ..at  40..  120 
.F.  II.  Campbell.. at  40. . 2 09 
do.  ..at  125..  1 25 
. . . .C.  S.  Tinsett.  .at  1 00. . 1 00 
■ ...  do.  ..at  40..  40 

M.  Cross,  .at  40..  80 

do.  ..at  120..  120 

. . .S.  M.  Wooley.  .at  ICO..  109 


A NATURAL  QUESTION. 

Master  Grs.  “Aunt  Eliza,  does  Captain  Van  Tulip  wear  Rats  in  his  Mustache? 
think  I .see  the  Tails  sticking  out !”  • 


W.  II.  Bartel  I.,  at 
...M.  Burnett. .at 
...J.E.  Brady.. at 
. .E.  Goodrich.. at 


1 lb.  Japan 

2 lbs.  do 

1 lb.  Imperial 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson. 
1 lb.  do. 

10  lbs.  Rio  Coffee  . . , 


THE 


Robinson  <&  Ogdon. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Read  Prospectus  and  Terms  to  Clubs  on  Page  623. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


.F.  Armstrong. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


do. 

— M.  Burnett 

R.  Doyle 

do. 

do. 

RX’alf 

D.  Green 

. J.  H.  Robinson 


1 lb.  Imperial 

1 lb.  Oolong 

1 lb.  Souchong 

2 lbs.  Oolong 

2 Its.  Ground  Coffee. 
1 lb.  Souchong 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


NATIONAL  BENEVOLENCE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  BUILDING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  THE 
SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME! 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MUNIFICENT  DONATIONS! 

10,000  Acres  of  Splendid  Farm  Lands ! and  1157  Building  Lots ! 

Are  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1866,  to  Subscribers,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME,  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

This  land,  which  is  fully  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  lies  in  the  Counties  of  Atchison,  Gentry,  Holt,  Harrison, 
Bates,  Nodaway,  and  Vernon,  and  has  been  generously  donated  to  this  charity  by  the  noble  patriots  of  our 
country.  The  Trustees  have  divided  the  same  into  141  FARMS,  as  follows : 

ONE  PRIZE,  Farm  of  640  acres  in  Atchison  Co.,  valued  at $10  000 

THREE  PRIZES,  Farms  each  320  acres — aggregate  value is’ooo 

TEN  PRIZES,  Farms  each  160  acres — aggregate  value 25  000 

TWENTY-SEVEN  PRIZES.  Farms  each  SO  acres — aggregate  value 331750 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRIZES,  Farms  each  40  acres — aggregate  value 62'750 

1157  PRIZES  OF  BUSINESS  LOTS,  and  one-half  and  one-quarter  acre  lots,  in  the  town  of  Sedg- 
wick,  in  Atchison  Co.,  directly  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad,  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  Missouri  River 121,720 

Forming  a Total  of  1298  Prizes  of  Real  Estate— Amounting  to  $267,470 ! 

Which,  together  with  Pianos,  Melodeons,  Sewing  Machines,  Wagons,  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  com- 
prising many  ornamental,  useful,  and  substantial  articles  of  manufacture,  will  form  a grand  total  of 

2000  PRIZES,  VALUED  IN  THE  AGGREGATE  AT  OVER  $300,000  ! 

Will  he  distributed  among  the  subscribers  (drawn  for  by  allotments)  on  Dec.  24  next,  under  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  a dear  deed given  to  the  real  estate,  by  and  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 

Certificates  of  Shares,  $5  each  1 For  sale  throughout  the  United  States  by  authorized  Agents,  who” v ill  give 
the  precise  location  of  each  parcel  of  land  or  building  lot.  n?~  Certificates  may  also  be  had  bv  addrc«s'n-r 
the  Trustees  of  the  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  AND  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Lock  Box  1120,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Office 
under  State  Bank  of  Missouri,  on  Felix  Street,  where  the  community  are  most  respectfully  invited,  at  their 
convenience,  to  call  and  examine  the  liberal  and  varied  contributions  from  the  East. 

President  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Willard  P.  Hall,  Ex-Gov.  of  Mo. ; Vice-President,  Hon.  Geo.  Smith,  Lient  -Goy 
of  Mo.;  C.  H.  Messenger,  General  Western  Agent ; Enos  Craig,  City  Agent ; John  E.  Fitzgerald  Register 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Polt.ak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


MILLION ! 


Woodward's  Architecture  and  Rural  Art.  1867. 
170  Designs  and  Plans.  Paper,  75  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs  and 
Plans.  $1  50. 

Man  ual  of  the  House.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  $150. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


PEABODYS  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

' These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequal- 
ed for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  and  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  our  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  Illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


Pain  in  the  Stomach  or  Bowels. 

Constipation,  Sick  Headache,  Cramps,  Colic,  Chol- 
era Morbus,  Distress  after  Eating,  are  surely  cured  by 
the  Use  of  Coe’s  Dyspepsia  Curb.  It  is  certainly  the 
greatest  remedy  in  existence.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
every  where. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  Pure  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted 
double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  saponifler  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and 
12  pounds,  with  full  disections  in  English  and  German, 
for  making  hard  and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  the  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  60,  67,  OS,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


BOKER’S  BITTERS, 

For  sale  by  all  prominent  Grocers,  Wine-Merchants, 
and  Druggists,  and  wholesale  only  by  L.  FUNKE,  Jr., 
Sole  Ageut,  No.  66  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

For  Public  Exhibitions.  A Priced  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Stereopticons,  Oxy- Calcium  Lanterns, 
Dissolving  Lanterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  &c.,  with  views 
for  the  same,  will  he  sent  free  bv  mail  on  application. 
WILLIAM  Y.  MCALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVOLVER, 


mn’  Mi  This  now  celebrated  Revolver  ex- 

mL*  /if  l ^cceds  all  others  for  compactness,  ef- 
fectiveness,  durability,  power,  and 
^81^^  safety  in  carrying.  Is  light  (14  oz.', 

small  (only  7 in.),  with  larger  metallic  water-proof  car- 
tridge (32-100  hall)  than  any  Revolver  made  of  same 
size  and  weight.  Send  for  circular.  GEO.  A.  HICK- 
COX,  73  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  Ag’ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  Secomu  & Co.,  Cleveland,  G. 


If  yon  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most 
serviceable  Paper  Collar  ever  offered" to  the  Public, 
don’t  fail  to  purchase  the 


Gentlemen.  The 


- — — - — . .. — „ imgsoi  assortment 

m the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  mnnuiactorv,  No. 
387  Broadway,  New  York. 


HIE  nowe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  nre  world-renown- 
Tlie  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED 

STEREOPTICON,  DISSOLVING  VIEW, 

Magic-Lantern  Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

Complete  outfits  and  instructions  furnished.  For  il- 
lustrated Catalogue  and  information,  address 
W.  LAN  GEN  HEIM,  Philadelphia  P.  O.,  Box  1579. 


•1866  Fall  Fashions. 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort , Durabilit v, 
and  Economy  with  (hat  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
thc  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  bv  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Read©  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER.  Light 
Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“ Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shorteningis  re- 
quired when  sweet  milk  is  used.  Nos.  64  to  74  Wash- 
ington Street,  New  York. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

— Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for 
flu  the  radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, 
111  &c.,  without  nn  operation  or  medi- 

■ J\  cine,  relieves  the  worst  case  in  5 min- 
wMly  utes,  and  has  never  failed  to  effect  a 
■WPj  permanent  cure.  Send  for  circular. 
■fetnlSold  by  druggists  generally.  Discount 
■lull!  Ito  dealers.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part 


Agents  Wanted. — $2000  a Year,  and  ex- 
penses to  male  or  female  agents,  to  introduce  a new 
and  useful  invention  absolutely  needed  in  every  house- 
hold. Agents  preferring  to  work  on  commission  cau 
earn  from  $20  to  $50  per  dav.  For  particulars  address 
W.  G.  WlLSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  best  Stereoscopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Views  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  are 
made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO. , 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalo)fue  of  72  pages  sent 
gratis*  . isua*  


•JVf  ADAME  JUMEL’S  Mammarial  Balm  and  Patent 
iVl  Breast  Elevator,  to  develop  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  form  on  physiological  principles.  Depot  363 
Canal  St,  N.  Y.  Send  stamp  for  circulars.  Madame 
Jumel's  Wrinkle  Oblitei'ator.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


sold!  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1866. 


• SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
.34.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  iSGfl,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Asbury,  the  great  Apostle ; Whaicoat , RunTcin , Shadford , Lee; 

Abbott,  Garretson , and  Coughlan,  Neal,  M ‘■Geary,  Black,  Loses; 

Wcoster,  Poyfhress,  Cooper,  Dickens,  George,  MlKendree,  Roberts,  Cook; 
Emory,  /Jedding,  Fisk,  and  Olin,  Bangs,  all  graved  in  God’s  great  book : 
Names  illustrious  as  their  labors deathless  as  the  march  of  time; — 
Bright  with  undecaying  glory— sainted,  high,  serene,  sublime ! 


A CENTENNIAL  SONG. 

By  REV.  GEORGE  LANSING  TAYLOR,  M.A. 


Thou,  0 all-inspiring  Spirit ! all-illuming,  unconfined, 

Deep  from  out  the  inmost  ardors  of  the  calm,  eternal  Mind 

Breathe  on  us  thy  fiery  effluence,  those  who  hear,  and  him  who  sings, 

Flash  through  every  soul  thy  fervors!  Waft  us  all  on  rapture’s  wings! 


Then  rose  venerable  “ John  Street, ’’and  “ Saint  George’s”  ample  shrine, 
Altars  where  God’s  own  Shekinah  burned  with  ceaseless  light  divine; 
Where  the  living  word,  like  lightning,  fell  from  fire-touched  lips  of  old, 
And  the  shouts  of  new-born  thousands  heavenward  like  an  anthem  rolled ! 
Not  alone  the  blissful  baptism  Wesley’s  favored  followers  knew, 

O’er  the  land,  inspired  and  radiant,  matchless,  wondrous  Whitefield  flew : 
Every  priesthood,  creed,  and  order  owned  the  impulse,  proved  the  power; 
Far  and  widening  spread  the  influence,  deepening,  heightening  every  hour. 


Ere  from  godlike  bliss  Edenic  lured  and  hurled  by  hosts  of  hell, 

Man,  the  favorite  of  Jehovah,  like  a new-born  planet  fell, 

In  the  counsels  of  creation,  ere  the  endless  silence  heard : 

“Let  there  be  !’’ — and  worlds  from  nothing  rolled  harmonious  at  the  word;- 
There,  ere  eldest  archangelic  orders  hymned  the  wondrous  plan, 

Yearned  the  undiscovered  Godhead  with  the  love  that  died  for  man : 
Yearned,  and  when  he  fell  proclaimed  it  in  that  promise  faint  and  far, 
Glimmering  down  Earth’s  twilight  distance  like  a dim  and  misty  star. 
Down  long  prehistoric  ages,  down  the  patriarchal  years, 

Dawned  its  beams  on  saints  and  sages,  rose  on  raptured  bards  and  seers, 
Till,  with  one  wild  burst  of  anthems  warbling  through  a thousand  spheres, 
Lo,  Immanuel,  Everlasting  Saviour,  Prince  of  Peace,  appears ! 


Next  came  war  and  revolution.  Strife  and  uproar  shook  the  land 
Leagued  oppression  toiled  to  conquer  Freedom’s  young  heroic  band; 
But  Jehovah,  God  of  battles,  saved  tho  weak  but  smote  the  strong, 
And  a Nation  rose  victorious,  hailed  around  the  world  with  song ! 


PHILIP  EMBURY’S  HOUSE, 


Then,  with  her,  a Church  as  mighty  called  her  heralds  from  afar, 

Chose  her  chiefs,  and  rose  organic,  marshaled  for  a heavenlier  war: 

“Free  Grace,"  “Freedom,"  “Full  Salvation,”  on  her  blood-stained 
banner  flew; 

And  around  the  cross  she  wrapped  the  starry  flag— red,  white,  and  blue ! 
True  to  man,  and  true  to  Jesus,  panoplied  in  light  she  stood; 

Heaven  to  her  one  hope  for  all  men,  man  one  blood-bought  brotherhood. 
“Holiness  unto  the  Loud”  and  “Perfect  Love’’  illumed  her  van;— 
Thus  complete  her  march  triumphant  down  the  centuries  began. 


Day  immortal ! Day  uncelebrated  still,  though  Earth  so  long 
Beats  and  pants  with  pulse  seraphic,  soaring  up  the  heights  of  song! 

Not  by  mortal  lays,  and  not  by  all  the  ecstatic  choirs  above, 

Ever  has  been,  ever  shall  be  told  Redemption’s  depth  of  love. 

As  the  broad,  bright  tides  of  morning  stream  o’er  Ocean’s  boundless  breast, 
As  from  out  the  East  the  lightning  shineth  even  to  the  West, 

So,  through  every  land  and  language  to  the  known  world’s  farthest  bound, 
Flew  the  glad  news  of  salvation  and  tho  long-lost  Eden  found ! 


Wondrous  then  the  change  transfoiming  hearts  and  nations  in  a day! 
Men,  to  moles  and  bats  their  idols  casting,  owned  Messiah's  sway; 

Art,  philosophy  and  learning,  song  and  science,  power  and  fame, 
Thrones  and  kingdoms,  mightiest  empires,  all  adored  Immanuel’s  name. 


Then  what  future  lay  before  her,  save  Jehovah  who  could  tell? 

What  her  agonies  and  conquests,  how  her  gathering  hosts  should  swell 
Till,  to-day,  the  shouts  of  millions  shake  the  earth  and  cleave  the  sky, 
Echoed  back  by  millions  ransomed,  warbling  through  eternity ! 

On,  through  storms  that  rocked  the  nations,  bold  she  held  her  glorious  track, 
Grandly  stood  for  God  and  justice,  cast  no  glance  of  trembling  back ; 

And  when  hell-born,  foul  rebellion  rose  in  fierce  infernal  ire, 

Up  she  sprang  a harnessed  seraph,  bright  with  keen  celestial  fire! 

Where  the  foremost  ranks  of  Freedom,  winged  with  wrath,  to  victory  rode, 
There  the  cross  above  the  eagle  like  a meteor  gleamed  and  glowed ! 

And  among  tho  faint  and  dying  walked  sweet  Mercy's  angel  bands, 

On  their  lips  the  love  of  Jesus,  life  and  healing  in  their  hands. 


Then,  alas!  a wave  of  midnight  o’er  the  troubled  nations  spread; 
Manhood  failed  and  Freedom  perished;  learning,  science,  song  were  dead 
And  the  great  salvation,  bought  for  man  with  agony  divine, 

Bound,  blasphemed,  was  sold  for  lucre,  bartered  at  an  impious  shrine ! 


8TRAWBRIDGE  MEETING-HOUSE,  Md.,  1700. 


Lo,  once  more  celestial  sunrise  wide  o’er  Earth  in  splendor  plays! 
Gloom  and  error  flee  before  it,  smit  with  Truth’s  resistless  rays ! 

Rack  and  dungeon,  axe  and  fagot,  all  in  vain  its  light  withstand; 

God’s  almighty  love  must  conquer,— who  can  bind  Jehovah’s  hand? 
Wickliffe,  Hubs,  Savanarola,  Calvin,  Luther,  Cranmer  rose, 

Wrapped  in  zeal  like  Israel’s  prophets  when  they  plod  with  Israel’s  foes 
Rending  off  the  soul’s  base  bondage,  long  in  blood  and  vileness  trod, 
Pointing  faith  alone  to  Jesus,  conscience  only  to  its  God. 


Lo,  the  giant  conflict  ended ! Slavery’s  shackles  rent  in  twain ! 
Righteousness  and  Peace,  embracing,  soon  o’er  all  shall  smile  and  reign  ! 
Millions  kneel  on  fetters  broken,  bathe  with  tears  the  blood-dyed  sod, 
Shout  their  anthems  throbbing  up  the  sunlight  of  the  throne  of  God ! 
Stretch  their  anxious  arms  imploring  for  man’s  rights  withheld  so  long, 
Asking  only  light  and  justice,  fearing  only  hate  and  wrong. 


Then,  with  vast  and  wondrous  quickening,  lo!  the  mind  of  man  awoke! 
Nations  started  from  their  slumbers  as  at  midnight  thunder-stroke! 

Seas  were  crossed,  new  worlds  discovered,  stars  unknown  from  darkness  swung 
Hound  the  globe  the  shout  of  progress  rang  through  every  land  and  tongue ! 


With  the  nation’s  joy  exultant,  lo ! anew  the  Chnrch  upsprings, 

Fired  with  purer,  loftier  rapture,  while  a holier  joy  she  sings ! 

Wesley’s  children,  myriads,  millions,  bless  with  transport  and  with  tears 
Him  whose  grace  has  brought  them  victors  through  a hundred  deathless  years 
Thronging  now  in  thousand  temples  glad  they  bend  the  adoring  knee, 
Pealing  high  their  great  Centennial,  thundering  forth  their  Jubilee! 

On  their  century’s  latest  confines  peering  backward  in  amaze! 

Forward  on  a future  grander  than  e’er  greeted  prophet's  gaze ! 


Then,  ah ! then  a cloud  of  evil,  scoffing,  doubt,  dispute,  and  sin 
Veiled  the  brightness  of  tho  dawning,  shut  the  heavenly  sunrise  in; 
Wrapped  in  shade  Immanuel's  standard,  late  o’er  longing  lands  unfurled; 
Damped  the  fire  on  Zion’s  altars,  dimmed  her  light  that  lights  the  world 
But  not  thus  could  fail  God’s  promise,  purposed  ere  the  world  began, 
Breathing,  burning  down  the  ages  unextinguished  love  for  man: 

Not  one  jot  or  tittle  written  ever  from  his  law  shall  fail; 

’Gainst  tho  Church,  by  Jesus  planted,  gates  of  hell  shall  ne'er  prevail. 


Lo!  immortal  Wesley,  scorning  ease  and  pleasure,  honor,  fame, 
All  his  mind  ou  fire  from  heaven,  all  his  heart  with  love  a-flame, 

All  his  ardent  soul  illumed,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Sanctified  and  sealed,  ariseS,  called  to  lead  the  blood-washed  host! 
Called  to  preach  the  great  salvation,  boundless,  endless,  full  and  free, 
Grace  that  saves  roan’s  utmost  being,  saves  through  all  eternity ! 
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Thousands  caught  the  rapturous  tidings ; heard,  believed  with  shouts  of  praise 
Spread  from  isle  to  Isle  the  story,  set  Britannia  in  a blaze! 

O’er  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  winds  and  waves  the  message  bore, 

Like  a spark  from  heaven  falling,  kindling  on  this  New  World’s  shore ! 
Hero  a while,  repressed,  it  smouldered,  till,  by  God’s  own  Spirit  fanned, 
Glimmering,  rising,  spreading,  mounting,  soon  it  swept  o’er  all  the  laud ! 


First  In  Barbara  IHcRs  pure  spirit  leapt  to  life  the  long-pent  gleam; 
Swift  from  seal  to  seal  It  lightened,  darting  wido  Its  dazzling  beam, 

Till,  as  flames  o’er  antumn  prairies  fling  their  banners  fierce  and  high, 
Mingling  In  a fiery  ocean  flashing  earth  and  glowing  sky, 

So  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  wrapped  in  brightness,  as  of  yore, 

In  a pentcoostal  whirlwind  swept  tho  wondering  nations  o’er! 

Embury  and  Webib  Slrascbridgo  first  the  lambent  tongues  confessed  i 
’ “ " “ Wdstfed  jf— 
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EON  AGE,  IN  NEW  YORK, 
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PARTY  LEADERS. 

MR.  SEWARD,  in  his  speech  at  Niagara, 
or  at  some  other  point  in  Western  New 
York,  said  that  the  party  to  which  he  lately 
belonged  was  sure  to  be  defeated  because  it 
had  no  leader.  He  predicted  its  defeat  by  six- 
ty days — we  mean,  by  forty  thousand  majority 
— and  asked  to  be  considered  no  prophet  if  the 
event  showed  him  to  be  mistaken.  The  New 
York  Times  reasons  differently  from  Mr.  Sew- 
ard. It  thinks  we  are  to  be  beaten,  not  be- 
cause we  have  no  leader,  but  because  we  have 
such  bad  ones.  The  Evening  Post  also  utterly 
repudiates  certain  persons  as  leaders  of  the 
Union  party,  and  loudly  calls  upon  the  Tribune 
to  declare  whether  it  acknowledges  Mr.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  as  a leader.  Now  if  what  is 
called  leadership  were  an  essential  element  of 
success  in  this  canvass  we  should  like  to  ask  all 
these  authorities  what  they  think  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a party  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
son is  leader?  Mr.  Thaddecs  Stevens, 
Mr.  Sumner,  General  Butler,  and  Governor 
Brownlow  may  be  very  unwise  men  and  ad- 
vocate a very  impracticable  policy;  but  has 
there  been  in  the  history  of  our  politics  a more 
utterly  unwise  and  desperate  gentleman  than 
the  President? 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  leader  of 
the  great  popular  Union  party  which  sustains 
the  Amendment,  and  there  is  need  of  none. 
The  policy  which  is  supported  by  the  sound, 
humane,  patriotic  judgment  of  the  country, 
which  has  triumphed  in  Maine  and  Vermont 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  will  go  on 
triumphing  in  every  State,  and  will  secure 
the  just  and  reasonable  restoration  of  the  Un- 
ion, is  not  the  policy  of  Mr.  Stevens,  or  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  or  of  Mr.  Greeley,  or  of  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  or  of  Parson  Brownlow,  or 
of  General  Butler  ; it  is  the  policy  of  the  in- 
telligent common-sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  gentlemen  we  have  named  follow 
that  policy,  they  do  not  direct  it.  They  all  be- 
long to  the  Union  party  because  their  purpose 
is  the  same — namely,  equal  rights  among  Amer- 
ican citizens.  They  all  plainly  and  strongly 
express  their  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  that  result.  But  they  speak  with  no 
other  authority  or  influence  than  lies  in  the 
more  or  less  good  sense  of  their  suggestions. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  for  instance,  is  a high 
protectionist,  and  he  advocates  general  confisca- 
tion. But  the  Union  party  is  not  a tariff  party, 
and  does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  confiscation. 
Mr.  Greeley,  again,  favors  protection,  but  is 
opposed  to  confiscation.  Mr.  Sumner  is  silent 
upon  protection,  and  urges  impartial  suffrage  as 
a condition  of  restoration.  General  Hamilton 
agrees  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  condition,  but 
is  probably  a strong  free-trader.  All  these 
gentlemen  undoubtedly  favor  impartial  suffrage 
in  some  form  as  the  chief  condition  of  restora- 
tion ; but  the  party  with  which  they  act  has  no- 
where authoritatively  declared  for  that  specific 
measure,  and  they  have  yielded  their  judgment 
to  that  of  the  party. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
named  as  leaders — the  Evening  Post  in  protest- 
ing against  them,  the  Times  in  deploring  the 
hold  which  they  have  on  the  party — seem  to 
forget  the  facts.  Mr.  Stevens  was  called  the 
leader  of  Congress  at  its  late  session.  But  if 
by  leader  be  meant  the  author  of  a policy,  he 
was  plainly  no  leader  at  all.  The  policy  of 
Congress  was  declared  in  the  Report  of  the  Re- 
construction Committee.  But  not  only  was 
that  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens,  but  he  bit- 
terly and  openly  regretted  it.  Not  a single 
important  measure,  except  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevens  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  It  honored  his  pro- 
found conviction,  his  Roman  firmness,  his  noble 
fidelity  to  equal  rights,  but  it  did  not  follow 
him.  So  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate. 
His  proposition  to  require  impartial  suffrage  as 
a precedent  condition  of  restoration  received 
three  votes  besides  his  own. 

The  tendency  of  the  great  Union  party  is 
toward  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  spring 
from  justice  and  equality  of  rights ; that  of  their 
opponents  to  the  dominance  of  that  spirit  of 
caste  and  hatred  of  race  and  class  which  will 
forever  embroil  the  country.  Of  the  first  ten- 
dency the  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  are 
representatives ; of  the  second,  Vallandi- 
gham,  Fernando  Wood,  John  T.  Hoffman, 
Horatia  Seymour,  and  Heister  Clymer  are 
equally  representatives.  These  last  opposed 
the  war,  perplexed  the  administration,  urged  at 
Chicago  surrender  to  the  rebellion,  and  sup- 
ported General  M‘CLELLANupon  that  platform. 
The  others  sustained  the  war  to  the  glorious 
end,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  heroism  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Clymer,  with  their  friends  and  supporters,  who 
were  the  Peace  Copperheads  of  the  war,  now 
insist  that  the  States  which  rebelled  shall  im- 
mediately return  to  Congress  with  increased 
power,  based  upon  afoyMtodpuIation  to  which 
they  refuse  all  share"  in 'Tepresentatioh.  Mr. 
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Stevens  and  Mr.  Sumner  and  their  friends  act 
heartily  with  the  party  which  demands  that 
loyal  States  shall  not  have  lost  their  equality  in 
representation  because  they  were  loyal.  They 
are  high  privates  in  the  Union  ranks,  which  sup- 
port the  Constitutional  Amendment  ac  the  con- 
dition of  restoration,  but  they  are  not  the  di- 
rectors of  the  policy  of  the  party. 


CENTENARY  OF  METHODISM. 

We  devote  some  attention  this  week  to  the 
Centenary  of  American  Methodism.  For  good 
or  ill,  this  form  of  Protestantism  has  become 
the  predominant  ecclesiastical  fact  of  the  na- 
tion. The  official  Census  places  it,  numerical- 
ly, far  in  advance  of  any  other  American  reli- 
gious body,  and  the  general  religious  statistics 
of  the  country  show  that  it  comprises  nearly 
one-half  of  all  our  Protestant  communicants. 
Its  progress  and  attitude  can  not,  therefore,  fail 
to  be,  in  this  its  hundredth  year,  a matter  of 
much  interest,  not  merely  to  religionists,  but  to 
statesmen  and  citizens  generally. 

It  celebrates  its  epoch  not  only  with  religious 
observances,  but  with  gigantic  financial  proj- 
ects. Its  last  General  Conference,  in  enacting 
the  programme  of  thd  Jubilee,  intimated  that 
two  millions  of  dollars  might  be  raised.  Its 
journals  announced,  in  July,  that  one  million 
was  already  subscribed,  though  the  formal  ef- 
forts of  the  scheme  had  not  yet  been  begun, 
and  would  not  be  till  October.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally supposed  that  about  five  millions  will  be 
raised.  Some  of  its  authorities  are  proposing 
ten  millions.  The  one  million  actually  pledged 
guarantees  the  success  of  the  year.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  the  largest  amount  ever  contributed 
by  an  American  denomination,  in  one  year,  for 
a special  occasion.  Nearly  all  these  funds  are 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Church — a very  significant  fact. 

The  success  of  Methodism  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  one  hundred  years  old  in  this  country,  and 
a hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  in  Europe, 
it  is,  more  or  less,  planted  to-day  on  all  the 
outlines  of  the  globe,  and  its  congregations  in- 
clude about  one-seventh  of  the  Protestant  pop- 
ulation of  the  Avorld. 

In  this  country  it  has  been  incomparably 
more  vigorous  than  in  the  Old  World ; and  as 
early  as  1820  (only  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Wesley)  it  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
whole  Wesleyan  movement,  with  a majority 
of  17,000  over  English  Methodism  with  all  its 
foreign  dependencies.  Its  practical  system, 
and  perhaps  also  its  theology,  were  specially 
congenial  to  the  new  hemisphere.  Its  several 
bodies  are  singularly  homogeneous — are  indeed 
identical  in  theology  and  internal  discipline, 
and  differ  only  in  some  general  features  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  such  as  episcopacy  and  lay- 
representation.  About  half  of  the  Method- 
ism of  the  United  States  is  embodied  in  “ the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.”  The  other  half 
consists  of  several  bodies,  all  of  which  differ 
from  the  parent  body  by  admitting  lay-repre- 
sentation in  their  supreme  councils.  Their 
combined  population,  including  communicants 
and  congregational  adherents,  amounts  to  be- 
tween one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
national  population.  They  comprise  about 
2,000,000  communicants,  15,000  local  and 
14,000  traveling  preachers;  200  colleges  and 
academies  with  32,000  students ; publishing  in- 
stitutions with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about 
$1,000,000 — the  one  in  New  York  city  having 
on  its  catalogue  more  than  300  books  and  900 
tracts,  besides  2300  Sunday-school  volumes, 
and  scattering  more  than  1,000,000  copies  of 
the  latter  annually,  and  300,000  copies  of  Sun- 
day-school periodicals  monthly.  The  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
alone,  has  more  than  1000  “circuits”  and  “sta- 
tions,” foreign  and  domestic,  nearly  1200  la- 
borers, more  than  105,000  communicants,  in- 
cluding 30,000  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
with  350  preachers  using  their  own  languages. 
It  is  to  raise  $1,000,000  this  year,  besides 
the  “ Centenary  contributions”  of  the  Church. 
This  one  Church  has  also  more  than  1,500,000 
Sunday  scholars,  and  an  army  of  200,000  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  These  are  certainly  sur- 
prising facts  for  a religious  body  which  may 
still  be  said  to  be  historically  in  its  infancy. 

Theologically,  Methodism  claims  to  be  near- 
ly if  not  quite  identical  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  only  standard,  or  symbol  of  doc- 
trines (in  America,  at  least)  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  made  by  Wesley,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a tenacious  Churchman.  It  en- 
tirely eliminates,  however,  all  distinctively 
Calvinistic  tenets.  It  is  peculiar  in  having 
no  obligatory  creed;  its  historians  boasting 
that  it  was  one  of  the  practical  maxims  of 
Wesley’s  policy  “ not  to  maintain  its  spiritual 
life  by  its  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  but  to  maintain 
its  orthodoxy  by  its  spiritual  life.”  They  af- 
firm tha‘t  it  has  never  had  a serious  outbreak  of 
heresy.  Wesley  threw  out  of  his  abridgment 
all  “creeds”  except  the  “Apostles’  Creed," 
and  this  he  retained  only  in  the  Formula  of 
Baptism,  which  has  not  been  applicable  to 
most  of  his  people,  as  most  were  baptized  be- 
fore they  became  Methodists,  and  most  of  their 
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children  are  baptized  before  they  become  mem- 
bers. He  published  some  “General  Rules” 
as  the  “ only”  terms  of  membership ; these  are 
entirely  practical,  and  do  not  include  a single 
dogmatic  condition.  His  “Articles  of  Re- 
ligion” are  not  recognized  by  these  “rules,” 
but  are  placed  apart  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline more  as  an  “indicatory”  than  “obliga- 
tory” standard  of  doctrine — showing  what  an 
inquirer  may  expect  to  find  taught  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Church,  but  not  what  he  shall 
be  required  to  subscribe  in  order  to  become  a 
communicant.  Consent  to  the  “Articles,” 
however,  is  required  as  a functional  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry ; and  there  is,  we  believe, 
singular  uniformity  of  teaching  in  Methodism. 

The  denomination  has  a good  record  for  loy- 
alty. Made  up  in  an  eminent  sense  of  the 
people,  it  has  thoroughly  identified  itself  with 
the  popular  cause.  Wesley  was  at  first  op- 
posed to  the  Colonial  Revolution,  having  indis- 
creetly republished  an  abridgment  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson’s,  pamphlet  against  it.  But  im- 
mediately on  receiving  news  of  the  battles  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion, took  sides  with  the  Colonies,  and  so  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  letter  has 
been  published,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  taken 
special  pains  to  vindicate  Wesley  by  using 
this  document  in  his  seventh  volume.  Most 
of  the  Methodist  preachers  in  America  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Avar  were  Englishmen,  and, 
like  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  hastened  back  to  England.  This  fact 
prejudiced  much  the  public  mind  against  the  new 
denomination,  but  it  was  as  loyal  as  any  other 
religious  body.  Some  of  its  preachers  suffered 
for  not  subscribing  the  loyal  test -oaths  of  the 
times  in  the  middle  Colonies ; but  these  oaths 
were  prescribed  by  the  respective  Colonies,  and 
required  the  preachers  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
arms  and  enter  the  military  service  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  This  they  could  not  do  con- 
sistently Avith  their  ministerial  character,  and 
their  refusal  brought  no  little  trouble  upon 
some  of  them  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This 
Church,  however,  was  the  first  to  formally  rec- 
ognize the  new  Government  under  Washing- 
ton, who  was  on  cordial  terms  with  their  first 
bishops.  When  also  the  States’  sovereignty 
doctrine  (the  germ  of  the  late  rebellion)  began 
to  infect  the  public  mind,  and  found  expression 
in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  and  those 
of  Virginia  in  1799,  at  a time  when  the  whole 
country  was  in  agitation,  and  both  parties  were 
appealing  to  the  Church  and  its  energetic 
preachers,  the  “General  Conference,"  which, 
before  the  Constitution  Avas  adopted,  had  ac- 
knoAvledged  (in  their  Articles  of  Religion)  the 
Government  as  a “Confederation,”  struck  out 
this  word,  and  boldly  declared  in  its  stead  that 
“these  States  are  a sovereign  and  independent 
nation!"  Trained  in  this  view  of  their  coun- 
try the  Methodists  Avere  fully  prepared  for  the 
late  war.  They  sent  a hundred  thousand  white, 
and  seventy-five  thousand  black  troops  into  the 
field  under  the  loyal  flag.  E\’ery  one  of  the 
journals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(some  fifteen  or  tAventy)  has  been  intensely 
loyal,  and,  so  far  as  Ave  are  able  to  observe,  are 
now  intensely  “Radical,”  demanding  the  full- 
est, squarest,  most  uncompromised  Republican 
reconstruction  of  the  country — the  repression 
of  the  last  remnant  of  slavery  and  the  rebellion, 
and  the  entire  recognition  of  the  humanity  and 
rights  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Republic. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  curious  “re- 
ligious development"  called  Methodism?  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  must  pass  out  of  its 
heroic  period — its  life  of  enthusiasm — into  a 
period  of  repose  and  declension ; but  there  is 
yet  little  or  no  evidence  of  such  a tendency. 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  as  a distinct  body,  in 
England  has  had  reverses.  It  lost  100,000 
members  bv  a single  secession ; but  it  declares 
itself  yet  progressive,  and  it  has  the  grandest 
force  in  mission  operations  of  any  Protestant 
church — a fact  that  would  seem  to  guarantee 
continued  life  in  any  church.  If  even  the  Wes- 
leyan body  could  be  shown  to  be  declining,  yet 
Methodism  itself  can  not  be,  for  the  EngUsh 
seceders  are  genuinely  Methodistic ; and,  ag- 
gregately, the  Methodism  of  England  is  as  en- 
ergetic and  progressive  to-day  as  ever. 

In  this  country  it  seems  at  present  in  its 
most  robust  vigor.  It  has  got  clear  of  some 
of  its  early  peculiarities,  but,  we  think,  much 
to  its  advantage  and  the  popular  good.  Its 
leading  men  haA’e  apparently  wisely  discerned 
the  needs  of  its  successive  stages ; they  have 
led  it  to  provide  an  extraordinary  system  of 
educational  institutions — one  that  drew  from 
the  late  Edward  Everett  the  coihpliment  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  most 
active  religious  body  in  the  country  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  It  has  provided  for  min- 
isterial education,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  lit- 
erature on  a national  scale.  It  is  dotting  the 
Avhole  geography  of  the  nation  with  its  church 
edifices,  snd  is  aspiring  to  the  best  architect- 
ural style.  It  has  the  most  powerful  religious 
press  in  the  world.  Its  ministry  has  always 
been,  and  is  increasingly,  supplied  with  men 
of  singular  force  of  mind  and  character : its 
Asburys,  M‘Kendrees,  Lees,  Abbotts,  Em- 
okys,  Bangs,  Summerfields,  Ouns,  etc.  It 
has  its  missionary  representatives  stationed 
pretty  much  around  the  whole  globe,  and  has 


laid  out  work  enough,  wo  conjecture,  to  keep 
it  Avell  alive  till  at  least  another  hundred  years 
shall  pass  over  it. 


GEN.  GRANT  AND  MR.  BEECHER. 

The  Copperheads  certainly  can  not  very 
loudly  exult  over  Avhat  they  call  General 
Grant’s  support  of  the  President’s  policy, 
nor  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Beecher.  Gen- 
eral Grant  says  plainly  that  he  is  a soldier, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  or  to  say  about  politics ; 
and  Mr.  Beecher,  as  we  never  for  a moment 
doubted,  is  as  true  a friend  of  equal  rights  as 
ever. 

The  desperate  efforts  of  the  Copperhead 
press  to  make  it  appear  that  General  Grant 
supports  the  President’s  policy,  because  he 
stood  at  the  President’s  side  when  he  received 
the  Committee  of  the  Randall  Philadelphia 
Convention,  and  because  he  accompanied  him 
on  his  late  journey,  are  brought  to  sudden  grief 
by  the  General’s  letter,  saying  that  he  sees  with 
regret  any  officer  of  the  army  taking  a conspic- 
uous part  in  politics,  and  by  his  very  plain  dec- 
laration that  “ to  ask  men  whose  sons  had  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Union  to  vote  for  men  who 
had  been  disloyal  to  it  was  the  greatest  insult 
that  could  be  offered.  ” Speaking  as  a man  and 
a soldier,  he  added  that  Heister  Clymer,  the 
Copperhead  candidate  for  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  such  a man  as  he  meant,  and  that 
it  was  a gross  insult  to  ask  a loyal  citizen  to 
vote  for  him  against  a true  and  tried  soldier  of 
the  Union  army.  Indeed  the  General  shares 
the  instinctive  antipathy  of  all  patriotic  men 
toward  Copperheads,  and  as  they  are  the  great 
bulk  of  the  supporters  of  the  President’s  policy, 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  General  is  very 
anxious  for  their  success.  As  his  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  President  imrited  him  to  the  White 
House  when  the  Philadelphia  Committee  came, 
and  also  asked  him  to  accompany  him  upon  his 
journey,  and  the  General  obeyed.  His  posi- 
tion is  purely  military.  He  has  taken  no  part, 
and  means  to  take  no  part,  in  the  present  po- 
litical discussion;  and  his  sympathies  in  any 
particular  case  are,  so  far  as  he  has  expressed 
himself,  based  upon  the  simplest  patriotic  and 
not  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  position  is  different.  He  is 
a ciA’ilian,  and,  in  a general  sense,  a party  man. 
But  he  exercised  his  plain  right  of  counsel  as 
to  the  policy  of  his  party  in  a particular  emerg- 
ency. Undoubtedly  the  form  in  which  he- cast 
his  counsel  wfas  extremely  agreeable  to  the  op- 
ponents of  those  with  whose  spirit  and  general 
aims  he  sympathizes,  and  was  consequently 
very  painful  to  his  friends.  When  he  perceived 
this,  and  that  his  action  was  entirely  misun- 
derstood, he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  what 
no  true  friend  had  doubted,  that  his  heart  and 
convictions  were  wholly  unchanged,  while  he 
repeated  his  honest  difference  upon  the  point 
of  expediency.  But  of  course  Mr.  Beecher 
prefers  to  act  with  the  party  of  equal  rights, 
even  with  a policy  which  he  does  not  altogeth- 
er approve,  than  with  those  who  are  the  tra- 
ditional enemies  of  justice  and  liberty.  The 
Tribune's  accusation  of  treacheiy  Avas  simply 
absurd. 

If  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Beecher  are 
specimens  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Copperhead 
fortress,  we  fear  it  will  not  stand  very  long 
against  the  coming  earthquake. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INVEST- 
MENTS. 

While  Southern  gentlemen  of  one  kind  are 
assuring  us,  in  Conventions  and  at  public  meet- 
ings, that  the  South  asks  nothing  of  the  North 
but  its  “ rights,”  which  are  denied  to  it  by  the 
blood-thirsty  radicals  of  Congress,  Southern 
gentlemen  of  another  kind,  who  tell  a very  differ- 
ent story,  are  becoming  pretty  plentiful  in  Wall, 
Fine,  and  South  streets.  These  latter  gentle- 
men have  all  come  here  on  a very  simple  mis- 
sion: they  all  Avant  money.  They  have  for 
sale  houses,  lands,  wharves,  railways,  canals, 
bridges,  factories,  mines,  plantations,  baroni- 
al estates,  islands,  promontories,  rivers,  and 
creeks.  Properties  Avhicli  have  never  been  in 
the  market  before — which  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son  for  generations,  like  the 
ancestral  domains  of  the  British  nobility,  and 
upon  which  money  has  been  lavished  by  each 
successive  proprietor  according  to  his  means 
and  to  his  taste — are  now  seeking  a purchaser 
at  prices  which  would  have  been  deemed  mod- 
erate a generation  since.  Noble  estates  in 
Virginia,  with  lordly  parks,  extensive  farming 
lands,  and  ample  capacity  for  self-support  if 
managed  with  proper  skill,  can  be  bought  for 
very  much  less  money  than  a second-class  house 
in  Fifth  Avenue.  Railroads,  which  before  the 
war  were  held  exclusively  by  their  original  pro- 
prietors, and  paid  large  dividends  on  their  stock, 
can  be  acquired  for  less  than  half  their  cost. 
Mines,  which  have  yielded  from  i5  @ 25  per 
cent,  annually,  are  offered  for  sale  at  prices 
which  Avill  give  the  purchaser  even  more  than 
this  exorbitant  income.  In  a word,  every  thing 
at  the  South  is  for  sale.  The  people  have  ev- 
ery thing  but  money.  And  as  they  can  do 
without-  fivpryj  thiijg  but-. money,  they  must  sell, 

, and  Avill  be  forced  to  Sell,  that  which  they  have 
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at  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain.  At  home  1 
they  can  neither  sell  nor  borrow.  The  propri- 
etor of  an  unincumbered  estate  worth  before 
the  war  $4o,  ooo,  recently  went  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  borrow 
$1000  on  mortgage.  No  one  had  the  money 
to  lend.  Further  South  it  is  still  worse.  The 
new  National-  Banks  are  using  all  their  means 
in  the  cotton  trade.  Landed  proprietors  and 
owners  of  railways  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises can  get  no  aid  at  home.  Even  for  such 
trifling  sums  as  $5oo  and  $1000  they  are  com- 
pelled to  send  North. 

The  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected  by 
Northern  capitalists.  Slavery  removed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  South  should  lag  behind 
the  West  in  material  development,  progressive 
population,  or  wealth.  No  part  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  so  blessed  by  nature  as  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  soil  will  grow 
any  thing,  from  cotton  to  the  finest  wheat  in  the 
world ; the  climate  is  unsurpassed.  A judi- 
cious traveler  paid  a compliment  to  the  finest 
parts  of  France  in  saying  that  they  reminded 
him  of  Virginia.  And  indeed  there  are  but 
few  Departments  of  France  which  can  compare 
with  that  noble  State.  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see are  equally  blessed.  But  for  slavery  each 
of  these  three  States  would  at  this  time  have 
supported  a population  larger  than  that  of  New 
York.  With  the  abolition  of  slavery  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tide  of  Eu- 
ropean immigration  will  be  diverted  to  these 
fertile  States  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  next 
ten  years  witnessed  a development  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  Border  Slave  States  as  marked 
and  as  thorough  as  was  the  development  of  the 
Northwestern  States  between  i85o  and  i860. 
Neither  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  nor  Iowa  can 
for  a moment  compare  with  Virginia  or  Ken- 
tucky in  natural  gifts.  And  as  men  have  be- 
come millionaires  by  simply  buying  farms  in 
judiciously-selected  spots  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  or  by  judicious  investments  in  the  rail- 
ways and  other  industrial  enterprises  of  that 
section,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  but  that  sim- 
ilar investments  in  the  now  impoverished  States 
of  the  South,  especially  the  more  northerly  of 
the  Southern  States,  may  hereafter,  under  the 
impulse  of  European  immigration,  improved 
systems  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  a new 
and  better  public  spirit,  prove  equally  remuner- 
ative. 

It  is,  cf  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  nation 
at  large  that  the  South  should  recover  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  distress  into  which  the  war 
plunged  her.  All  Northern  men  possessing 
common  sense  will  aid  her  recovery  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  efforts,  which  will  naturally  take  the 
shape  of  pecuniary  investments  in  the  South- 
ern States,  will  not  be  thwarted  by  exhibitions 
of  the  old  intolerant  spirit  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  pro-slavery  leaders.  It  may  be 
hoped,  for  instance,  that  the  purchaser  of  any 
one  of  the  fine  estates  in  Virginia  which  are 
now  offered  at  low  prices  in  our  market  will 
be  permitted  to  select  his  own  reading,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  papers  he  likes,  and  will  not  be 
coerced  by  a Vigilance  Committee  into  aban- 
doning a newspaper  which  suits  him  because 
his  neighbors  know  too  little  to  appreciate  it. 
These  points  might  as  well  be  understood  at 
once.  We  have  -seen  a letter  from  a booksell- 
er and  news-dealer  of  a small  town  in  South 
Carolina,  written  within  three  months,  declar- 
ing that  his  neighbors  forbade  his  selling  any 
more  copies  of  a certain  popular  Northern  pe- 
riodical. At  the  same  time  we  have  been  so- 
licited to  negotiate  the  sale  of  certain  property 
belonging  to  impoverished  Southerners  in  that 
same  locality.  There  is  a slight  inconsistency 
here.  How  can  a Northern  real  estate  agent 
or  banker  recommend  his  friends  to  buy  or  ad- 
vance money  on  property  which  can  only  be 
tenanted  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  mob 
of  the  adjacent  bar-rooms  may  dictate?  We 
Northern  men  can  not  endure  interference  with 
our  political  creed.  Some  of  us  read  the  Trib- 
•we,  some  the  Herald. , some  the  Times , and  some 
the  World.  But  none  of  us  will  live  where  the 
enjoyment  of  our  favorite  paper  is  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  outsiders.  Before  Northern 
capital  flows  South  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  that  region  the  Northern  “ notion”  of  free 
speech  and  free  thought  must  precede  it.  The 
state  of  society  so  graphically  depicted  ip  that 
admirable  work,  “Inside,”  must  undergo  a 
radical  change  before  the  most  energetic 
Northern  broker  can  succeed  in  procuring 
much  Northern  money  to  help  the  South  to 
its  legs. 

We  entreat  our  Southern  friends  to  under- 
stand— if  their  agents  have  not  already  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  fact — that  they  can 
derive  no  help  at  present  from  Northern  Cop- 
perhead leaders  or  newspapers.  Our  Northern 
Copperheads  have  generally  lost  their  money, 
and  have  all  lost  their  credit.  The  Copper- 
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newspapers  have  no  more  influence  than 


^ ® letters  of  Stephen  H.  Branch. 

The  South  wants  money.  It  must  have 
money.  It  will  pay  to  lend  it  money.  But  it 
"ill  be  impossible  for  anyj-Southerner  to  d)or- 
r°w  money,  even  at  the  moist:  Mslirieiis  tajte, 
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bilities  or  limitations  of  his  social  and  personal 
rights. 

A CLEAR  ISSUE. 

The  Address  of  the  National  Union  Com- 
mittee states  briefly,  precisely,  and  forcibly  the 
exact  issue.  It  is  sharply  defined,  and  there 
can  be  no  misapprehension.  It  is  the  issue 
set  forth  at  Syracuse,  at  the  Loyal  Southern 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  every  Un- 
ion orator  and  journal  in  the  country.  The 
foolish  cry  that  nobody  but  the  President  and 
the  Democrats  know  what  they  want  has  al- 
ready died  away.  Vermont  and  Maine  know 
distinctly  what  they  wish.  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  and  New  York  are  not  in 
the  least  doubt.  The  present  issue  is  that  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  formerly  warmly  favored,  shall  be 
adopted  by  any  late  insurgent  State  before  it 
resumes  its  place  in  Congress. 

This  Amendment  simply  fixes  in  the  organic 
law  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war. 

First,  It  defines  and  defends  citizenship  in 
the  United  States  and  its  rights. 

Second,  It  bases  representation  upon  the  vot- 
ing population ; so  that  if  any  State  chooses  to 
keep  a portion  of  its  population  uneducated, 
debased,  and  powerless,  it  shall  not  use  that 
population  to  balance  the  intelligent  and  thrifty 
of  other  States ; and  also,  that  the  change  pro- 
duced by  emancipation  in  the  original  consti- 
tutional adjustment  of  representation  may  be 
rectified. 

Third,  Whoever  has  held  office  by  the  tenure 
of  an  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  oath  he  has  violated  in  order  to 
plot  and  act  treason  against  the  Government, 
shall  be  disabled  from  office  until  Congress  re- 
lieves the  disability. 

Fourth,  The  national  debt  shall  never  be  re- 
pudiated, and  the  rebel  debt  shall  never  be  paid 
by  any  State,  nor  any  payment  be  made  for 
emancipated  slaves. 

Fifth,  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
these  guarantees  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  is  the  question  before  the  people.  Shall 
it  be  the  country  and  mankind  and  equal  liber- 
ty and  steady  loyalty  which  have  gained  by  our 
victory,  or  shall  it  be  the  rebellion  which,  de- 
feated in  the  field,  outwits  us  in  the  surrender  ? 
And  this  is  the  question  which  the  people  un- 
derstand, and  have  fully  resolved  to  settle  once 
for  all. 

THE  HISTORICAL  LESSON  OF  THE 
HOUR. 

In  the  decision  of  the  great  question  now 
before  the  country  we  need  not  only  sagacity 
but  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  wisely  settled 
by  an  emotion,  however  generous,  nor  by  a 
theory,  however  ingenious.  The  proper  states- 
men for  such  a crisis  are  honest  and  shrewd 
and  humane  men  who  are  also  familiar  with 
the  great  lessons  of  experience.  Indeed,  a 
radical  defect  of  our  national  legislation  is  want 
of  thorough  education.  Good  men  and  true 
men  may  often  adopt  a false  and  dangerous 
political  policy,  simply  because  they  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conduct  of  men  in  other  coun- 
tries and  at  other  times.  In  other  words,  a 
general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  history  is 
essential  to  a successful  statesman. 

We  wish,  therefore,  that  the  address  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College 
at  its  late  anniversary,  by  Honorable  Andrew 
D.  White,  might  be  printed  and  universally 
circulated  as  a political  tract  of  the  highest  or- 
der. Mr.  White,  of  Syracuse  lately,  and  we 
believe  still  honorary  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  is  Senator  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  from  the  Onondaga  dis- 
trict. His  historical  studies  are  extensive  and 
profound,  and  in  the  present  instance  he  brings 
them  to  bear  like  a Drummond  light  upon  what 
seems  to  many  minds  the  obscurity  of  the  situ- 
ation ; and  this  is  done  without  a word  of  al- 
lusion, except  incidentally,  to  this  country. 
Mr.  White  maintains  in  his  address  that  his- 
tory shows  the  most  energetic  foe  of  liberty, 
the  most  dangerous  to  moral  sentiment,  the 
most  destructive  of  nationality,  to  have  been 
always  an  aristocracy  based  upon  habits  or  tra- 
ditions of  oppression ; and  from  the  proofs  of 
this  fact  he  draws  a corollary  of  the  only  means 
by  which  the  dangers  springing  from  such  an 
aristocracy  can  ever  be  permanently  removed. 
Other  battles  may  be  longer,  but  this  is  the 
sharpest ; “ and  as  a nation  uses  its  strength 
during  the  contest,  and  as  it  uses  its  wits  after 
the  contest,”  its  national  life  is  a success  or  a 
failure. 

To  the  proof  he  summons  Spain.  He  shows 
how  the  aristocracy  was  the  disturbing  element 
by  erecting  a substitute  for  patriotism,  a sub- 
stitute for  political  morality,  and  a theory  of 
easy  treason  and  perpetual  anarchy ; the  latter 
involving  three  fatal  ideas ; the  right  of  peacea- 
ble secession,  the  right  of  judging  in  their  own 
cause,  and  the  right  of  committing  treason  with 
impunity.  Instead  of  grappling  with  this  in- 
exorable enemy  Spain  tampered  and  compro- 
mised. This  naturally  produced  an  aristocrat- 
ippreciate  concessions.  At  length 
. ih Ajfekwhelming  force  which  suppressed 


the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  by  substituting 
one  tyrant  for  many.  Then  the  spirit  of  caste 
stimulated  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  monarch 
and  demoralized  the  people.  The  result  in 
Spain,  says  the  orator,  “was  the  growth  of  an 
oppressive  caste,  who,  by  their  spirit  of  dis- 
union, made  despotism  possible,  and  by  their 
spirit  of  turbulence  made  it  necessary. 

Mr.  White  then  cites,  in  illustration  of  his 
position,  Italy,  Poland,  France,  and,  finally, 
England ; and  advances  with  vast  and  irresisti- 
ble proof  to  his  conclusion  that  the  oppressive 
caste  must  first  be  forcibly  subdued  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  then  must  be  barred  from  resuming 
its  power  by  guaranteeing  full  civil  rights  and 
political  rights  in  germ  to  the  subject  class. 
“ The  work  of  saving  a nation  from  an  oligarchy 
then  is  twofold.  It  is  not  finished  until  both 
parts  are  completed.  Nations  forget  this  at 
their  peril.  Nearly  every  great  modern  revo- 
lution wherein  has  been  gain  to  liberty  has  had 
to  be  fought  over  a second  rime.  So  it  was 
with  the  English  Revolution  in  1642.  So  it 
was  with  the  French  Revolutions  of  1789  and 
1830.  What  has  been  gained  by  bravery  has 
been  lost  by  treachery.  Nations  have  forgot- 
ten that  vigorous  fighting  to  gain  liberty  must 
be  followed  by  sound  planning  to  secure  it.” 

This  address  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  ap- 
plication of  the  lessons  of  history  to  our  situa- 
tion that  we  have  had,  and  they  are  presented 
with  acute  insight  and  trenchant  force.  The 
substance  of  an  admirable  politico -historical 
work  is  compressed  into  a few  pages ; and  it 
would  be  fortunate  for  the  country  if  every 
scholar  brought  his  contribution  to  the  altar  in 
kind  as  Senator  White  has  done.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  but  thirty-six  pages,  published  by 
Thomas  n.  Pease,  New  Haven. 


THE  SIBYLLINE  OFFER. 

We  have  stated  elsewhere  the  precise  terms 
upon  which  the  loyal  American  people — and 
we  use  the  word  loyal  not  offensively,  but  for 
distinction — are  willing  to  allow  the  return  of 
the  late  insurgent  States.  These  are  the  terms 
which  they  are  now  willing  to  offer.  Their  offer 
will  doubtless  be  universally  and  emphatically 
ratified  at  the  rest  of  the  autumn  elections.  It 
will  then  be  for  the  unrepresented  States  to  de- 
termine whether  they  will  accept  these  terms. 
The  intelligent  men  in  those  States  know  per- 
fectly well,  whatever  the  Democratic  Copper- 
head papers  and  orators  among  us  may  say, 
that  there  is  no  vindictive  feeling  whatever 
“C””  thp,  Tlni/^n  nfirtv  m> 

of  personal  revenge,  no  disposition  to  disre- 
gard the  peculiar  structure  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. But  they  also  know  quite  as  well  that 
it  is  the  very  general  conviction  of  that  party 
that  there  will  necessarily  be  serious  agitation 
until  the  country  can  see  that  equality  of  rights 
among  the  people  is  in  the  way  of  being  every 
where  established. 

The  Boston  Advertiser,  in  recently  speaking 
of  this  subject,  truly  remarked  that  the  pro- 
gressive settlement  of  such  questions  was  like 
the  offer  of  the  Sibylline  books.  To-day  you 
may  have  all  for  a price.  To-morrow  you  can 
have  less  for  the  same  price.  The  day  after 
still  less.  Six  years  ago  all  that  was  asked 
was,  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  Terri- 
tories. The  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  Slave 
States  made  war.  In  the  first  months  of  the 
war  some  of  our  Generals  returned  fugitive 
slaves,  and  offered  to  suppress  insurrections. 
In  a few  months  afterward  there  was  a general 
demand  for  colored  troops  and  emancipation. 
In  the  second  year  slavery  was  generally  abol- 
ished by  proclamation.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  defeated  States  were  required  by  President 
Johnson  to  adopt  the  Emancipation  Amend- 
ment. They  are  now  asked  to  guarantee  civil 
rights.  It  is  for  those  States  to  consider.  What 
have  they  gained  by  refusing  to  allow  that  slav- 
ery should  not  go  into  the  Territories,  or  by 
making  war?  What  would  they  have  gained 
by  rejecting  the  Emancipation  Amendment  ? 
What  will  they  gain  by  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  ? 

Had  the  popular  leaders  in  those  States  been 
wise  they  would  have  been  early  convinced  that 
the  people  who  had  suppressed  the  rebellion 
would  not  suffer  those  who  had  opposed  them 
in  the  field  or  at  the  polls  to  settle  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Union  should  be  restored. 
That  indeed  was  doubtless  at  first  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Southern  leaders,  which  the  Presi- 
dent’s course,  however,  relaxed.  But  they 
should  have  known  the  loyal  American  people 
well  enough  to  understand  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  repudiate  a President  even  of  their 
own  election  if  he  assumed  to  settle  the  great 
questions  of  the  war  without  heeding  them  in 
the  persons  of  their  representatives.  At  least 
they  should  learn  by  the  elections  of  the  au- 
tumn, of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  terms  offered  by  Congress 
can  not  be  set  aside  by  the  President  nor  by 
any  lawful  power.  Do  the  States  in  question 
imagine  that  the  terms  will  be  made  easier? 
Do  they  suppose  that  the  people  are  likely  aft- 
er the  canvass  of  this  year  to  reduce  their  de- 
mands? Let  them  remember  the  Sibylline 
books.  It  was  not  the  price  that  was  dimin- 
ished. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Social  Science  is  a society  of  eminent  scholars  and 
persons  of  every  pursuit,  whose  object  is  inquiry 
into  the  wisest  practicable  methods  of  effecting  the 
most  desirable  reforms  in  even'  department  of  social 
interest.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  papers  of 
great  value  were  read  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, upon  National  Resources ; Dr.  Isaac  Ray, 
of  the  Butler  Insane  Asylum,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  upon  the  Isolation  of  the  Insane ; President 
Hill,  of  Harvard  University,  upon  the  Problems  of 
Education;  Dr.  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, upon  Sanitary  Science ; Mr.  Sanborn,  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  upon 
the  Reformatories  of  that  State,  and  the  Present 
Condition  of  Legislation  in  regard  to  them;  and 
other  papers  upon  a wholesome  variety  of  subjects 
by  other  gentlemen.  It  is  a thoroughly  earnest 
and  intelligent  association  to  which  the  practical 
legislation  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  indebted. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  take  place  at  New 
Haven,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October,  at  10  a.  m. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
BONDS. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Bonds,  given  on  page  638. 
The  Road  is  progressing  with  a rapidity  unparal- 
leled in  the  histoiy  of  railway  enterprise,  and  the 
bonds  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Fisk  & Hatch  are  se- 
cured by  a mortgage  which  is  declared  by  Congress 
to  constitute  a lien  prior  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  earnings  of  the 
Road  for  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
amounted  to  $217,545  61. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEWS  items. 

An  Italian  artist,  residing  in  New  York,  named  Pie- 
tro Funari,  had  engaged  another  Italian,  named  Al- 
lessandro  Urania,  to  execute  a bust  ot  Ristori ; some 
dispute  arose  between  them  on  the  22d  of  September, 
growing  out  of  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Urania  shot  his  employer,  killing  him  almost  instant- 
ly, and  being  pursued,  shot  himself  through  the  head, 
causing  death  on  the  spot.  Madame  Ristori  sent  a 
considerable  gift  ta  the  family  oi  the  murdered  man, 
and  announced  her  purpose  of  giving  a representation 
for  their  benefit. 

A.  G.  Cattell  has  been  elected  United  States  Senator 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

A curious  case  of  sudden  death  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 15  at  Chicago.  A tailor,  from  Germany,  named 
Lubenheimer,  residing  on  the  north  side,  was  accused 
of  having  stolen  some  money,  which  he  positively  de- 
nied, calling  upon  God  to  strike  him  dead  if  he  was 
not  speaking  the  truth.  The  fearful  imprecation  had 
hardly  been  uttered  before  he  fell  to  the  floor  a dead 
man.  Upon  medical  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  man ^ had  the  heart  disease,  and  that  death  w an 

returns  ofthe  recent  Maine  election,  caf  efullv 
from  official  lists  so  far  as  published,  afi« 
from  reliable  sources.  The  list  comprises  404  towns 
and  plantations,  and  shows  a total  vote  of  6T, 866  votes 
•for  General  Chamberlain,  and  40,147  for  Mr.  Pillsbnry ; 
being  a majority  of  27,219.  In  1864  Governor  Cony 
had  m the  same  towns  60,806;  Mr.  Howard,  44,170; 
majority,  16,636.  Net  Republican  gain,  10,583.  The 
remaining  places  threw  3845  votes  last  year,  and  ii  the 
ratio  of  gain  is  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State  the 
majority  for  General  Chamberlain  will  be  nearly  28,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000,000  bushels  of  com  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  freshet  in  the  Miami  bottoms. 
The  reports  from  the  Northwest  represent  the  flood  as 
general,  and  causing  an  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

General  D.  N.  Couch  has  been  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant Collectorship  of  Boston,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin, and  George  H.  Kingsbury,  Postmaster,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Palfrey. 

Madame  Ristori  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
city  on  the  evening  of  September  20.  Her  acting  in 
the  character  of  Medea  fulfilled  the  high  expectations 
which  had  been  excited.  On  the  24th  she  appeared  in 
the  role  of  Maria  Stuarda  (Mary  Queen  of  Scots),  her 
presentation  of  which  fully  justified  the  anticipations 
which  had  been  raised  by  her  Medea. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

September  17 : 

(PakisJ— The  French  circular  says  that  the  recent 
changes  in  Europe  are  favorable  to  France.  Prussia 
aud  Italy  are  drawn  nearer  in  ideas  and  interest.  Aus- 
tria now  has  no  hostile  intent.  The  Convention  of 
Rome  will  be  loyally  carried  out.  Navies  of  second- 
class  Powers  assure  the  liberty  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  note  justifies  the  offer  of  the  Em- 
peror’s mediation  between  Prussia  aud  Austria  and 
Italy,  and  hints  at  the  annexation  of  people  of  the 
same  language  and  interests  to  any  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  perfect  defense  and 
military  organization,  not,  however,  as  a threat,  and 
expresses  a belief  in  lasting  peace  in  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  refused  to 
allow  officers  of  the  French  army  to  hold  office  in  Mex- 
ico, owing  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(St.  Petersbueg.)— The  man  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate the  Czar,  several  months  ago,  has  been  exe- 
cuted. 

September  18 : 

(Berlin.)— The  Prussian  fleet  In  the  harbor  of  Kiel 
has  been  put  out  of  commission,  and  there  are  evi- 
dences on  all  sides  of  a general  disarming. 

September  19; 

(Trieste.)— A great  battle  has  been  fought  In  the 
Island  of  Candia  between  the  Turks  and  the  insurrec- 
tionists. The  Turks  w ere  the  victors. 

September  20 : 

(Paris.)— The  Finance  Committee  sent  here  from 
Mexico  to  negotiate  for  a loan  are  disheartened,  and 
have  announced  that  the  Empire  of  Mexico  is  without 
funds. 

September  21 : . , _ 

(Berlin.)— The  Prussian  army,  returning  from  the 
wars,  made  a grand  triumphal  entry  of  the  National 
Capital  to-day  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicings  and  en- 
thusiasm. . , . . . . 

(Dresden.) — Peace  has  been  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Saxony. 

September  22 : 

. (Paris.)— It  is  said  that  tbe  Empress  Eugenie  will 
shortly  repair  to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Pope. 

(Vienna.)— Duke  Albrecht  has  been  made  Corn- 
man  der-in-Chief  ofthe  Austrian  army. 

Advices  from  Brazil  to  August  25  are  received. 
Fighting  of  af  ippst  stabbohilamiisapguinary  nature 
took  place  on  me  16th  knff  18tlr  df  Juiy,  causing  a loss 
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REV.  WILLIAM  ARTHUR. 

The  annual  Conference  of  tlie  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  held  at  Leeds,  ia 
England,  according  to  their  custom, 
in  the  last  week  of  July,  elected  the 
Rev.  William  Arthur,  A.M.,  to  be 
the  President  of  the  Conference  next 
year.  He  is  a popular  and  useful  min- 
ister, who  was  educated  at  one  of  the 
Wesleyan  theological  colleges,  and 
employed  some  time  as  a missionary 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  has  lately  taken 
bis  turn  at  several  of  the  most  import- 
ant home  stations,  where  the  earnest 
and  impressive  eloquence  of  his  preach- 
ing has  been  highly  appreciated  by 
multitudes  of  listening  people.  He  is 
also  favorably  known  as  an  author 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  religious  con- 
nection, having  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  “Tracts  on  Revivals,”  and  “The 
Tongue  of  Fire,”  which  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  work  of  Evangelical 
ministration,  an  interesting  biography 
entitled  “The  Successful  Merchant,” 
and  a well-timed  book  on  the  political 
revolution  of  1859  in  Italy,  presenting 
concisely  and  emphatically  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  inquiries  dur- 
ing a tour  through  Piedmont,  Tusca- 
ny, and  the  Roman  States,  a few 
months  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 
The  cause  of  Italian  freedom  had  in 
Mr.  Arthur  one  of  its  earliest  and 
ablest  literary  defenders,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  Pope’s  temporal  power 
in  Rome  were  dictated  by  no  spirit  of 
narrow  sectarian  hostility,  but  by  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  human  right.  He 
visited  this  country  a few  years  since, 
and  not  a few  of  us  have  a vivid  rec- 
ollection of  his  eloquence  and  geniali- 
ty. He  was  a firm  friend  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  rebellion.  His 
two  important  works,  that  on  Italy 
and  “The  Tongue  of  Fire,”  were  re- 
published by  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connection  in  Great  Britain  was  re- 
ported at  the  late  Conference  to  be  sat- 
isfac  ory.  There  are  3:11,193  church- 
members  and  20,819  persons  on  trial 
for  membership.  Several  new  cir- 
cuits have  been  formed  in  the  London 
district,  and  a Wesleyan  chaplain  has 
been  appointed  for  the  Guards  in  Wel- 
lington Barracks.  There  were  sixty 
seven  candidates  for  ordination  to  the 
ministry  examined  at  the  late  Confer- 
ence. In  educational  efforts  a remark- 
able advance  has  been  made,  twenty- 
seven  new  day-schools  having  been 
established  last  year,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  4669  scholars.  The  total  num- 
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her  of  day-schools  connected  with 
the  Connection  is  606,  and  scholars 
93,194.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  seventy-one  Sunday-schools  during 
the  past  year,  and  of  5756  scholars.  A 
very  large  outlay  has  been  made  in 
chapel  building.  The  committee  in- 
trusted with  this  department  lias  au- 
thorized an  estimated  expenditure 
since  the  last  Conference  of  one  mill- 
ion of  dollars,  the  total  outlay  of  the 
year  having  been  about  one  and  one- 
third  millions,  and  during  the  last 
eleven  years  $2,000,000  of  chapel  debts 
have  been  paid  off.  At  the  meeting 
of  tho  Theological  Institution  Com- 
mittee, it  was  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated annual  outlay  in  future,  includ- 
ing that  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  new 
institution  near  Leeds,  is  about  $12,- 
500,  but  she  income  now  only  roadies 
$30,500.  The  feeling  of  some  leading 
men  seemed  to  be  (hat  it  was  much 
bettor  to  have  several  smaller  institu- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country 
than  only  two  or  throe  large  ones.  A 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  Confer- 
ence expressing  the  iiope  that  the  de- 
nomination will  shortly  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  erect  another  college  at  Bir- 
mingham in  addition  to  the  one  short- 
ly to  be  built  at  Headinglev.  It  is 
also  decided  that  the  expenditure  shall 
not  exceed  $60,000. 


SUPPRESSION  OF 
NUISANCES. 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch  illus- 
trating an  instance — fortunately  a com- 
mon one — of  the  suppression  of  nui- 
sances in  our  large  tenement  houses 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 

Much  has  been  said  and  published 
tending  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
Board  of  Health  and  ignoring  the  im- 
portant work  which  it  has  accomplish- 
ed. But  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  we  should  have  had  in  this  city  a 
repetition  of  the  disastrous  cholera  sea- 
sons from  which  we  have  on  former  oc- 
casions suffered  so  severely,  but  for 
the  energetic  and  unceasing  labors  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  To  them  it  is 
due  that  the  cholera  has  been  stamped 
out  of  this  city,  and  that  while  from 
some  of  the  cities  in  the  West  we  hear 
of  hundreds  of  cases  daily,  we  are  our- 
selves almost  entirely  free  from  this 
terrible  scourge. 

New  York  City  is  cleaner  than  it  has 
been  ter-years ; and  if  <tlie  Board  of 
Health  had  not  becrusubjcct  to  inter- 
ruptions from  our  courts  the  result 
would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory. 
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THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  on  page  628  of 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome  is  from  a recent  photograph, 
and  gives  an  accurate  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  most  stupendous  amphitheatre  of  ancient 
times.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor  V espa- 
sian  and  finished  by  Titus.  Hitherto  amphithea- 
tres had  been  constructed  of  wood,  for  the  most  part ; 
but  these  structures  were  too  frail  for  their  purpose. 
The  fall  of  one  of  these  wooden  buildings  at  Fidense 
killed  or  injured  50,000  persons.  Accidents  of  this 
sort  led  to  the  construction  of  the  famous  Coliseum. 
It  is  said  that  the  expense  of  this  structure  would 
have  erected  a metropolis. 

Nine  thousand  wild  beasts  were  destroyed  at  the 
dedication  of  the  amphitheatre.  These  were  hunted 
to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  blood-thirsty  audience 
of  Romans,  and  then  the  arena  was  suddenly  filled 
with  water,  and  sea  animals  were  made  to  contend, 
and  a sea-fight  exhibited.  It  was  here  that  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  gladiatorial  contests  were  ex- 
hibited ; and  here  it  was  that,  during  the  era  of 
the  persecution  of  Christians,  the  martyrs  of  the 
new  faith  were  made  to  contend  with  wild  beasts 
for  the  amusement  of  a heathen  audience.  In  1750 
the  building  w*s  consecrated  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who 
had  perished  in  the  arena. 

The  Coliseum  was  of  an  elliptical  form,  whose 
longest  diameter  was  615  feet,  and  the  shortest  510 
feet.  The  length  of  the  arena  was  281  feet,  its 
breadth  176.  The  height  of  the  structure  was  164 
feet.  It  inclosed  over  5 acres,  and  accommodated 
100,000  spectators.  After  the  downfall  of  imperial 
Rome  depredations  began  to  be  made  upon  the  build- 
ing. Besides  former  removals,  Michael  Angelo 
took  away  nearly  one-half  of  the  external  wall  to 
build  the  Palazzo-Farnese. 

W hen  this  amphitheatre  was  in  its  glory  and  filled 
with  Romans,  with  the  Emperor  seated  in  a con- 
spicuous and  highly  adorned  seat,  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  great  city  in  the  first  tier,  the  people 
above,  and  in  the  galleries  the  servants  and  depend- 
ants, with  the  women  seated  in  their  front,  the 
sight  must  have  been  magnificent  and  imposing. 
But  the  motive  which  led  this  vast  audience  to- 
gether to  gloat  over  the  violent  death  of  human 
beings  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  degradation  of  the  ante-Christian 
era.  


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  «fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Near  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “ Dollars  and  Cents,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  motto  of  that  afternoon  might  have  been : 

“Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake; 

And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed— 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache.” 

For  every  thing  was  in  a glory  of  freshness  and 
sweetness ; the  sky  was  brilliantly  blue ; and  the 
thirsty  leaves  had  either  drunk  up  all  the  rain- 
dropsj  or  wore  them  now  as  jewels  in  the  sunshine. 

The  children  fairly  danced  along  the  road ; dart- 
ing hither  and  thither  after  dandelions  and  butter- 
cups and  chickweed ; laughing  at  the  bull-frogs  in 
the  wayside  ditches,  and  studying  themselves  in  the 
little  pools  of  water  that  spotted  the  muddy  road. 

“ What  have  you  got  in  that  little  basket,  Sam  ?” 
said  Primrose,  coming  to  his  side  with  both  hands 
full  of  spring  beauties.  “ Is  it  to  hold  flowers  ?” 

“Not  now;  you  may  put  them  in  by-and-by.” 

“ But  what’s  in  it  now  ?” 

“Some  jelly  from  mamma,  for  an  ailing  child.” 

“ ‘ Ailing  P”  said  Lily.  “ What’s  ailing?” 

“He  is  not  always  very  sick,  but  will  probably 
never  be  well.” 

“ Poor  child!”  said  Lily,  taking  a jump  over  a 
little  bright  pool  in  her  way.  “ It’s  nice  of  mam- 
ma to  send  him  jelly.  Sam,  we’re  going  to  plant 
all  the  rest  of  our  seeds  to-morrow.” 

“Another  time,”  said  Sam,  “try  and  plant  just 
before  rather  than  just  after  a rain.  The  ground  is 
harder  to  work.” 

“ Harder,  because  it’s  softer,”  said  Lily. 

“I  did  think  of  sowing  mine  yesterday,”  said 
Clover;  “but  it  -was  so  cold — and  I didn’t  want  to 
run  any  risks.  Sam,  when  these  are  planted — 
sowed,  I mean — and  all  the  rest  of  my  little  seed- 
lings are  set  out,  my  garden  will  be  quite  full.  I’ve 
just  left  a place  for  each  kind,  all  marked  out  and 
ready.” 

“ And  that’s  all  the  spare  room  you  have  ?" 

“Every  bit.  Except— there’s  one  other  little 
place,”  said  Clover,  hesitating. 

“ What  is  that  for  ?” 

“ For — the  geranium,  you  know,”  said  Clover. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure,  the  geranium ! I’ve  not  for- 
gotten my  promise ; but  the  weather  has  been  too 
cold  for  such  tender  things.” 

“ I think  our  gardens  will  be  splendid,”  said  Prim- 
rose, “if  Maria  Jarvis  does  call  ’em  queer  little 
places." 

“Yes,  mine  is  making  quite  a show  already,” 
said  Lily ; “ it’s  getting  all  green.  I saw  it  this 
morning  from  the  window.” 

Sam  uttered  one  of  his  provoking  “ All’s ! ” and  in- 
quired whether  it  was  green  with  flowers  or  weeds.” 

“Why,  it  can’t  be  weeds,  of  course,”  said  Lily; 

“ I’ve  just  planted  my  flowers  there,  and  there 
weren’t  any  weeds  even  in  sight.” 

“ I pulled  up  two  out  of  my  garden,"  said  Clover, 
shaking  her  head.  “ Sam,  where  do  weeds  come 
from  ?” 

“ They  come  from  seeds ; and  the  earth  is  full  of 
the  seeds,  just  as  our  hearts  are  full  of  seed  thoughts 
and  tempers,  all  ready  to  spring  and  grow  the  mo- 
ment they  have  a chance.  Then  other  seeds  come 
sailing  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  drop? 
down  and  . hf aer and  there;  as  some  bad 
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poor  book  or  a silly  conversation. , And  as  if  that 
was  not  enough,  we  ourselves  go  and  walk  in  weedy 
places — into  foolish  company,  and  bring  home  weed 
seeds  or  sin  seeds,  or  folly  seeds,  in  plenty.” 

As  Sam  spoke  he  lifted  the  corner  of  Lily’s  short 
cloak,  and  behold  it  was  stuck  full  of  burs ! 

“Well,  what  now?”  6aid  Lily.  “Tiresome 
things ! they  would  get  on.” 

“ You  are  taking  them  home  to  plant,”  said  Sam. 

To  plant !”  cried  Clover,  in  terror.  “ Oh,  stop, 
Lily;  let  me  pick  them  off!" 

“If  yon  throw  them  by  the  road-side  they  will 
grow  there,  and  molest  future  travelers,”  said*  Sam. 
“Never  help  spread  a bad  thing.” 

“ But  what  shall  I do,  then  ?”  said  Lily. 

“ Wear  them  patiently  till  we  get  to  a fire,  and 
then  pick  them  off  and  bum  them.” 

Lily  grumbled  a little  at  that ; but  sbe  had  not 
long  to  wait.  A few  steps  more  brought  them  to  a 
little  bit  of  a red  house  by  the  wav-side,  with  only 
an  old  fence  between  it  and  the  road.  Sam  pushed 
open  the  little  gate  and  went  in,  and  there,  in  the 
morsel  of  a conrt-yard  before  the  house-door,  was  a 
child  at  work,  earnestly,  patiently,  with  great  toil 
and  effort,  digging  up  the  ground  with  an  old  fire- 
shovel.  He  stood  up  at  the  sound  of  the  gate-latch, 
showing  a pale  little  face,  to  which  not  even  his 
work  had  brought  a flash ; but  it  came  now,  a flush 
of  great  gladness,  as  he  looked  at  Sam. 

“ Well,  Dick,  how  does  your  garden  grow  ?”  Sam 
asked,  taking  the  little  thin  hand  in  his  own. 

“I’ve  got  it  most  dug,  Sir;  and  my1  morning- 
glory  seeds  is  up.  They’ll  cover  the  fence,  mother 
says.  There's  a blue  seed  and  a white  seed.” 

Two  morning-glory  seeds!  It  was  a thing  to 
see  Clover’s  face  when  she  heard  that,  and  remem- 
bered her  little  paper  bags  full  of  precious  hyacinth 
beans  and  canary-bird  vine. 

“ Is  that  all  you  have  to  plant  ?”  inquired  Sam. 

“Jane  Lefferts  gave  me  some  marygoold  seeds,” 
said  the  child.  “There  was  six  o’  them:  all  red 
and  brown  and  yellow  they'll  be.”  And  stimulated 
by  the  thought  of  the  marigold  flowers,  little  Dick 
plied  his  old  shovel  with  great  zeal ; then  stopped 
for  breath. 

“How  do  you  do  to-day,  Dick?”  said  Sam, 
kindly. 

“ Better,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  worse,”  said 
Dick,  with  a smile. 

“ Dick,  do  you  love  flowers  very  much  ?”  said  lit- 
tle Primrose,  sidling  up  to  him  with  her  wistful  look. 

“Oh,  better’n  any  thing!”  said  Dick.  “Just 
think,  when  the  morning-glories  runs  all  over  the 
fence !” 

Primrose  drew  a long  breath  of  wonder  and  pity 
and  sympathy,  mingled  with  two  or  three  other 
things  that  she  herself  did  not  know,  looking  up 
with  an  appealing  face  to  Clover. 

“It’s  a grand  day  for  your  garden  to-day,”  said 
Sam. 

‘ ‘ Yes,”  said  Dick,  with  a happy  look.  “And  just 
think : my  mother  says  the  sun’s  just  as  bright  and 
the  rain’s  just  as  sweet  here  on  my  seeds  as  in  Mr. 
Jarvis’s  big  garden.” 

“ Ay!”  said  Sam,  musingly;  “the  Lord  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.” 

“ Mother  says  that’s  why  it’s  all  good,  because 
God  sends  it,”  said  Dick.  “And  she  thinks  hell 
make  my  flowers  grow,  because  I love  him  and  she 
loves  him.” 

It  was  such  a new  idea,  you  should  have  seen 
the  three  children  stand  in  silent  wonder ! 

“Will  that  make  ’em  grow?”  said  Primrose, 
thinking  of  a patch  in  her  own  little  garden  where 
the  seeds  had  not  come  up.  But  Dick  gave  her  no 
help  out  pf  the  difficulty. 

“It  must  be  that  with  mine,”  he  said,  “’cause 
there’s  nothing  else.  Mother  says  we  never  get 
any  thing  any  other  way.” 

“ Happy  people  you  and  your  mother  are,”  said 
Sam.  “ Well,  Dick,  God  has  sent  you  something 
else  to-day — he  told  my  mother  to  make  you  some 
jelly,  and  to  put  a loaf  of  nice  white  bread  in  the 
basket  too.  So  you  can  thank  Him  and  nobody 
else.  And  whatever  you  want  just  tell  Him,  and 
He’ll  know  just  the  best  person  to  send  with  it.” 
And  Sam  set  down  the  little  basket  on  the  door- 
step and  strode  off  into  the  road  again,  followed  by 
his  wondering  little  sisters. 

“Why,  Sam,”  said  Primrose,  “how  did  God  tell 
mamma?” 

“In  her  heart,”  said  Sara,  promptly. 

“Oh  dear!”  said  Lily;  “if  he  should  tell  me 
that  Dick  wants  some  of  my  flower-seeds,  what 
should  I do?” 

Clover  walked  silently  on,  the  pink  flush  on  her 
cheeks  deepening  and  deepening. 

“You  say  such  queer  things,  Sam,”  said  Lily. 
“ What  made  you  say  I was  carrying  those  burs 
home  to  plant?  I wasn’t  at  all.” 

“Nobody  can  carry  weed  seeds  or  habit  seeds 
about  with  him  and  not  sow  them,  even  when  he 
least  intends  it,”  said  Sam.  “But  now,  chicks, 
see  here — I’m  going  to  give  you  a lesson  in  the  art 
of  making  geranium  cuttings.  Come  and  sit  down 
on  these  stones,  and  we’ll  rest  and  learn  together.” 

“Where  are  the  geraniums  to  come  from  ?”  said 
Lily,  as  the  young  ones  grouped  themselves  round 
him. 

“ Out  of  my  pocket,  ” said  Sam,  taking  out  a par- 
cel, from  which  he  unfolded  a long  stem  of  gerani- 
um. 

* 1 Why,  that’s  a cutting  itself,”  said  Lily.  “ That 
won’t  grow.” 

“Will  you  give  your  share  of  it  to  Dick?”  said 
her  brother,  opening  his  knife. 

“No,  I won’t,”  said  Lily;  “so  you  needn’t  ask 
me.” 

“ I'll  prepare  Prim’s  cutting  for  her,  ” said  Sam, 
“because  her  hands  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
manage  the  knife ; and  you  two  older  ones  can 
look  on  and  learn  to  do  it  for  yourselves.” 

So  Sam  first  cut  the  geranium  shoot  in  three 
pieces,  and  giving  one  to  Lily  and  Clover,  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  the  other  for  planting. 

“First  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,”  said 
Sam,  “you  must  make  a perfectly  clean  cut  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shoot.” 


“What’s  a clean  cut  ?”  said  Lily. 

“A  perfectly  smooth  cut,  with  no  rough  edges. 
Cut  straight  across,  and  just  below  a joint.  A joint 
is  that  part  of  the  stem  where  a leaf  springs  oat. 
Make  this  cut  quite  smooth  and  close,  and  then 
trim  off  the  lower  leaves — so.  Don’t  cut  them 
close  to  the  stem,  hut  leave  a bit  of  the  foot-stalk 
an  inch  long ; and  leave  three  or  four  full  leaves 
untouched  at  the  top.  Then  set  the  lower  end  of 
the  cuttings  in  soft,  nicely-prepared  earth,  in  the 
open  ground  or  round  the  sides  of  a flower-pot ; put 
it  down  deep  as  the  second  joint,  and  press  the 
earth  very  firmly  round  it.  And  then  never  let  it 
be  jarred  or  moved  from  its  firmness.  Then  keep 
the  earth  a little  damp — not  wet ; and  if  the  sun  is 
very  hot  shade  the  cutting  for  a few  days,  and  your 
geranium  will  be  almost  certain  to  grow.  ” 

With  earnest  eyes  the  children  watched  him; 
with  eager  fingers  Clover  and  Lily  took  the  knife, 
and  trimmed  and  prepared  the  two  little  cuttings ; 
and  then  they  all  rose  up  and  walked  toward  home. 


SYMBOLS. 

I wATcnED  a rose-bud  very  long 

Brought  on  by  dew  and  sun  and  shower, 
Waiting  to  see  the  perfect  flower: 

Then,  when  I thought  it  should  be  strong, 

It  opened  at  the  matin  hour 

And  fell  at  even-song. 

I watched  a nest  from  day  to  day, 

A green  nest  full  of  pleasant  shade, 
Wherein  three  speckled  eggs  were  laid: 

But  when  they  should  have  hatched  in  May, 
The  two  old  birds  had  grown  afraid 

Or  tired,  and  flew  away. 

Then  in  my  wrath  I broke  the  bough 
That  I had  tended  so  with  care, 

Hoping  its  scent  should  fill  the  air; 

I crushed  the  eggs,  not  heeding  how 
Their  ancient  promise  had  been  fair: 

I would  have  vengeance  new. 

But  the  dead  branch  spoke  from  the  sod, 
And  the  eggs  answered  me  again : 

Because  we  failed  dost  thou  complain? 

Is  thy  wrath  just?  And  what  if  God, 

Who  waiteth  for  thy  fruits  in  vain, 

Should  also  take  the*rod? 


THE  TALE  OF 

AUNT  MARGARET'S  TROUBLE. 


In  Six  Weekly  Portions.— Sixth  Portion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Weeks  and  months  had  gathered  into  years  since 
my  sister  and  her  husband  went  away  from  England. 
Anna’s  life  was  as  varied  and  adventurous  as  mine 
was  monotonous  and  calm.  She  wrote  to  me  occa- 
sionally, but  her  letters  were  brief  and  far  from 
frequent.  I heard  more  clear  and  detailed  accounts 
of  her  life  from  Madame  de  Beauguet  than  from 
herself,  as  long  as  they  remained  near  Quebec.  But 
soon  commenced  a series  of  wanderings  and  changes 
which  took  my  sister  and  her  husband  further  and 
further  out  of  our  old  friend’s  ken.  Things  did  not 
prosper  with  them.  That  much  I could  discover  to 
my  sorrow.  Horace  had  a heavy  burden  on  his 
shoulders  now,  and  his  health  was  far  from  good. 
Poor  little  Lily  did  not  outlive  her  first  Canadian 
winter,  and  Anna  gave  birth  to  three  more  children, 
who  all,  save  the  youngest,  died  in  early  infancy. 
The  surviving  little  one,  a boy,  was  cherished  and 
watched  over  by  his  parents  with  great  anxiety. 
Madame  de  Beauguet  wrote  me  that  it  was  piteous  to 
see  Anna’s  trembling  apprehension  lest  he  too  should 
be  taken  from  them.  Old  Mr.  Lee  had  sunk  into 
partial  imbecility,  and  needed  tending  like  a child. 
All  these  helpless  beings  had  but  Horace  to  lean  on 
for  support.  My  heart  bled  for  them.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  intolerable  to  me  that  I should  be  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  of  my  home  at  the 
Gable  House,  while  they  were  facing  poverty  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  I was  not  allowed  the  solace  of 
affording  them  any  help.  My  uncle  from  time  to 
time  gave  me  sums  of  money  “to  do  as  I liked 
with:”  and  as  those  sums  were  invariably  forth- 
coming whenever  there  was  news  of  difficulty  and 
struggle  from  Canada,  I did  not  hesitate  to  send 
them  to  my  sister.  But  poverty  and  misfortune, 
far  from  subduing,  seemed  but  to  heighten  her 
haughty  spirit.  She  sent  back  my  offerings  with 
a cold  assurance  that  they  were  not  needed.  I 
could  only  forward  the  money  to  Madame  de  Beau- 
guet, and  beg  her,  if  she  saw  them  in  any  sore 
strait,  to  offer  them  assistance  as  though  coming 
from  herself. 

Time  had  been  very  good  to  me.  I believe  I 
was,  in  some  respects,  older  than  my  years.  Never 
very  sprightly  or  vivacious,  the  great  sorrow  of  my 
life  had  sobered  what  youthful  gayety  I once  pos- 
sessed. But  though  outwardly,  perhaps,  too  staid 
and  quiet  for  my  age,  I was  not  without  an  inner 
peace  and  cheerfulness  which  seldom  deserted  me. 

I suppose  the  secret  of  it  was  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  dear  and  useful  to  my  uncle,  and,  perhaps,  to 
others.  Ah,  Lucy,  you  can  never  be  quite  unhappy 
so  long  as  there  is  left  to  you  one  human  being  to 
whom  your  affection  is  precious ! Prize  well  this 
inestimable  privilege  of  loving.  Love,  love,  my 
child,  abundantly,  ungrudgingly ; it  shall  be  given 
to  you  again  ten  tbousand-fold. 

Mr.  Norcliffe  was  a frequent  and  welcome  guest 
at  the  Gable  House.  My  uncle  found  great  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  in  his  society;  and  to  me  he  was 
what  he  had  promised  to  be — a friend,  a brother. 
Once,  since  his  first  offer,  he  had  renewed  his  pro- 
posal; but  my  earnestness  on  that  occasion  con- 
vinced him  that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  and  he  made 
me  a voluntarv  promise  never  to  address  me  on  the 
subject  again.  This  promise  he  kept  with  the  most 
loyal  good  faith.  “ 1 can  not  afford  to  lose  your* 
friendship,  Margaret,"  he  said.  “ I may  call  you  ’ 


Margaret,  may  I not  ? I am  so  many,  many  years 
older  than  you,  my  child.  I could  not  bear  that 
there  should  be  any  constraint  or  pain  to  you  in  Our 
intercourse,  and  yet  to  lose  your  kind  companion- 
ship and  good-will  would  be  very  hard  to  me.  Trust 
me  that  henceforward  you  shall  never  more  be 
pained  by  a word  or  look  of  mine.  I will  put  all 
that  away — bury  it  in  the  Red  Sea,  if  you  like. 
That  is  the  place  for  laying  unquiet  spirits,  is  it 
not?  Mine,  at  all  events,  shall  disturb  you  no 
more.”  As  I have  said,  he  was  most  loyal  to  his 
word.  By  this  time  he  had  come  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  family  history,  and  my  uncle 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  appealing  to  his  judgment 
on  many  points.  Although  his  home  was  still  at 
Beachington  he  was  much  with  us.  As  my  uncle 
said,  the  Gable  House  was  large  enough  for  three, 
and  it  was  a charity  to  come  and  cheer  us  as  often 
as  he  could. 

The  story  of  one  day’s  life  was,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  story  of  all  the  others  in  its  outward  de- 
tails. The  circling  seasons  melted  into  one  another, 
and  made  us  change,  from  time  to  time,  the  fireside 
for  the  garden.  But  there  was  no  stirring  event, 
no  exciting  incident,  to  startle  us  from  the  calm 
round  of  daily  life. 

One  bright  June  day  we  were  sitting  out  in  the 
hayfield,  my  uncle,  Mr.  Norcliffe,  and  I.  A wide 
elm  spread  its  fresh  canopy  above  our  heads,  there 
was  a sleepy  sweetness  in  the  air,  and  silence  had 
come  down  on  ns  softly,  with  the  peaceful  shadow 
of  the  elm-tree.  My  uncle,  leaning  back  in  his  gar- 
den-chair, had  fallen  asleep.  Mr.  Norcliffe  lay  on 
the  grass,  gazing  up  into  the  depths  of  the  foliage 
above  us.  All  at  once  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  in 
a low  voice : “ What  did  you  tell  me  was  the  date 
of  your  last  letter  from  Canada?” 

‘ * The  third  of  April.  It  is  time  I should  hear 
again.” 

“Your  letter  was  from  Madame  de  Beauguet?” 

“Yes.  It  is  long  since  I have  had  one  from 
Anna.  But  they  are  moving  about,  and  at  the  last 
accounts  were  in  a wild,  half-settled  district.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  me  that  Horace  should  have 
to  be  driven  so  from  place  to  place.” 

“Ay.  A rolling  stone,  you  know — ” 

“But  why  should  it  be?  It  seems  to  me  very 
hard.” 

‘ * Margaret,”  returned  Mr.  Norcliffe,  after  a pause, 
“it  is  hard ; but  it  does  not  surprise  me.  With  all 
your  brother-in-law’s  talent  and  good-will  to  work 
he  lacks  the  mental  and  physical  energy  necessary 
to  attain  success  in  such  a country  as  that  to  which 
he  has  gone.  He  will  fight,  but  hopelessly ; and 
that  is  not  the  way  to  win.  When  I saw  him  last, 
in  the  streets  of  Willborough,  he  looked  broken. 
The  heart  had  gone  out  of  him.  I saw  it  in  his 
gait,  in  the  carriage  of  his  head,  in  the  look  of  his 
eyes.  Forgive  me  if  I pain  you,  but  you  trust  me, 
and  I must  speak  the  truth  to  you.” 

“I  know  you  will  say  nothing  but  what  is  true 
and  good,”  I answered;  “ but  I can  not  help  weep- 
ing to  think  of — of— Anna  and  the  child.  It  seems 
too  terrible  that  I can  not  help  them.  Oh,  if  uncle 
would  but  hold  out  a forgiving  hand!  From  him 
Anna  would  take  assistance.  Could  you  not  speak 
to  him,  Mr.  Norcliffe?” 

“Heaven  knows  my  readiness  to  do  what  I can 
for  your  sister,  Margaret.  But  do  you  not  see  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  now  than  it  was  before  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Gough  on  her  behalf?  The  sums  he 
has  given  you  he  naturally  believes  to  have  been 
applied  to  her  use.  If  we  confess  to*him  that  she 
has  obstinately  and  implacably  refused  to  receive 
them,  as  coming  through  your  hands,  will  that, 
think  you,  soften  his  heart  toward  her?” 

I was  silent. 

“However,  I will  try  what  I can  do.  I under- 
stand well  enough  why — though  your  influence  with 
your  uncle  is  strong  on  all  other  points — your  plead- 
ings for  yonr  sister  do  not  avail  to  induce  him  to 
forgive  her.” 

“Do  you?  Wh}’?” 

He  looked  at  me  curiously  for  a moment. 

“Because  it  was  you  whom  she  most  wronged, 
Margaret.” 

My  uncle  awoke  from  his  short  sleep,  and  no 
more  was  said  between  Mr.  Norcliffe  and  me  at 
that  time.  But  this  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
conversations  between  us.  He  used  his  influence 
with  my  uncle  on  Anna’s  behalf,  though  without 
inducing  him  to  take  any  active  step  toward  recon- 
ciliation. At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  gain  from  my  uncle  a half  promise  that  he 
would  reconsider  his  will.  In  the  first  force  of  his 
stern  anger  against  Anna  and  her  husband  he  had 
entirely  altered  the  original  distribution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  had  left  every  thing  absolutely  to  me,  as 
he  had  told  Mr.  Lee.  Now  he  promised  Mr.  Nor- 
cliffe that  he  would  think  of  making  some  provision 
for  Anna’s  child.  To  her  or  to  her  husband  he 
steadily  refused  to  bequeath  a farthing. 

Thus  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year  passed 
away,  and  I received  no  letter  from  Anna.  Our 
old  schoolmistress  still  wrote  with  the  affectionate 
fidelity  that  belonged  to  her.  But  she  could  give 
only  meagre  tidings  of  Anna.  Two  sad  facts  were 
plain  to  her,  she  said — that  they  were  struggling 
with  poverty,  and  that  Horace’s  health  was  fading 
beneath  the  sharp  breath  of  that  inclement  land. 
Meanwhile  my  uncle  spokp  to  Air.  Norcliffe,  from 
time  to  time,  of  altering  his  will.  He  would  do  it. 
He  would  think  it  out  clearly.  He  would  set  his 
house  in  order  before  he  should  be  Summoned  away. 
He  grew  quieter  and  more  silent  as  the  year  went 
on,  but  you  could  mot  say  more  sad.  His  manner — 
always  kindly — became  softer  than  I had  ever  known 
it.  Also  he  would  sit  for  hours  neither  reading 
nor  speaking,  but  gazing  out  before  him  with  a look 
that  seemed  to  contemplate  something  far,  far  away. 
On  Christmas-day  we  had  been  to  church  together. 
It  was  bitter  cold,  and  he  was  chilled  and  numbed 
when  we  came  home.  I mixed  him  some  hot  spiced 
wine  after  dinner,  as  my  aunt  had  used  to  do.  and 
we  sat  listening  to  the  evening  bells  in  the  old  fire- 
lighted  room. 

“ Peace — and— good-will,”  he  murmured,  softlv. 
.“Psace^anfegoqd-will.  How  plainly  the  bells 
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As  if  the  words  had  been  put  into  my  mouth, 
and  were  not  my  own,  I rose  and  embraced  him  : 

“ Oh,  dearest  uncle,  forgive  her,  forgive  her !’! 

He  put  me  gently  away  from  him  after  a while, 
and  made  me  no  answer.  But  when  we  parted  for 
the  night  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  solemnly,  and 
the  last  words  he  spoke  to  me  were  : 

“Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  I will  try, 
Madge;  I will  try.” 

The  sickly  flare  of  a candle  in  the  faint  gray  win- 
try daybreak  was  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes 
when  I awoke  next  morning.  The  face  of  the  wo- 
man who  held  it  in  her  trembling  hand  startled  me 
into  complete  wakefulness  at  once. 

“ Hester,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

“ Miss  Margaret  1 Master  1” 

“Is  my  uncle  ill?” 

“Oh,  Miss  Margaret!  I’m  afraid — ” 

I can  not  remember  how  I reached  his  room.  I 
have  a confused  idea  of  her  huddling  a great  cloak 
over  my  shoulders,  and  of  the  chilly  feeling  of  the 
oaken  boards  to  my  bare  feet.  I had  hardly  made 
a step  across  the  threshold  of  my  uncle’s  chamber 
when  a strong  gentle  grasp  was  laid  on  my  arm, 
and  I heard  Dr.  Dixon’s  voice,  saying: 

“One  moment,  my  dear  Miss  Sedley.  Stay  one 
instant  to  collect  your  strength !” 

“Dr.  Dixon,  let  me  go  to  him.  He  is  ill;  he 
wants  me.  You  must  not  keep  me  from  him !” 

“My  dear  Miss  Sedley,  believe  me,  I would  not 
do  so  if  your  presence  could  be  of  use  and  comfort 
to  him.  But— be  composed,  I beseech  of  you — 
he — ” 

I broke  from  him  and  advanced  to  the  bed.  Oh, 
my  beloved  guardian  and  benefactor  1 No  passion- 
ate tone  of  the  voice  he  had  listened  to  so  often,  no 
loving  touch  of  the  hand  he  had  held  in  his  gener- 
ous protecting  clasp,  could  stir  him  now.  Dead, 
dead ! 

I was  not  unsupported  in  this  heavy  hour.  Our 
old  doctor  was  kind  and  friendly,  and  Mr.  Norcliffe 
responded  with  instant  promptitude  to  the  hasty 
summons  I sent  him.  They  agreed  that  some  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  uncle’s  death,  and  that  it  must  have  been  peace- 
ful and  painless.  He  had  passed  away  in  sleep, 
they  believed,  for  he  was  lying  quite  placidly  on 
his  undisturbed  pillow  when  they  found  him  in  the 
morning,  lifeless  and  cold.  There  had  been  no 
change  made  in  his  will.  With  the  exception  of 
some  legacies  to  the  servants  I was  left  absolute 
mistress  of  the  property. 

“ I know,  ” said  I to  Mr.  Norcliffe,  “ that  he  meant 
to  make  some  provision  for  Anna  and  her  boy.  I 
am  thankful  to  remember  now  that  his  last  words 
to  me  were  words  of  softening  toward  Anna.” 

“I  believe  as  you  do,  Margaret,”  said  Mr.  Nor- 
cliffe, “ that  he  so  intended.  But  the  alteration  has 
not  been  made.  Whatever  portion  of  your  uncle’s 
money  goes  to  Mrs.  Lee  now  she  must  receive  from 
four  hand.” 

“I  will  hold  it  in  trust  for  her,”  I answered. 
And  we  saia  uu ... 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

“Some  one  wants  you,  please.  Miss  Margaret.” 

Hester’s  thin  straight  form  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  Hester's  thin  high  voice  spoke  to  me.  I was 
sitting,  very  dreary  and  forlorn,  in  the  old  morning- 
room.  The  fire  had  died  down  to  a dull  red ; the 
sky  was  leaden  and  lowering;  winter  was  without 
the  house  and  grief  within.  Only  yesterday  they 
had  carried  away  its  master  never  to  return.  The 
last  journey  across  the  home  threshold  had  been 
made ; that  journey  which  we  must  all  make  some 
day,  and  which  leaves  those  who  remain  behind  so 
desolate.  Mr.  Norcliffe  was  staying  with  Dr.  Dix- 
on, and  they  had  both  gone  home,  and  left  me  for 
the  evening.  I w as  sitting  solitary  and  sad,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  low  fire,  with  a sensation  of  utter 
loneliness  and  a yearning  void  in  my  heart  when 
I was  roused  by  Hester’s,  “Some  one  wants  you, 
please.  Miss  Margaret.” 

“ Wants  me,  Hester  ? “ Who  is  it?” 

“They  asked  for  master  first,  please,  miss,”  said 
Hester,  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  “and  I said 
as  there  was— as  there  was — was  no  one  here  but 
you.” 

A tremor  in  her  usually  measured  tones  roused 
my  attention,  deadened  and  dead  though  all  my 
senses  seemed  to  be,  with  much  crying. 

“ Who  is  it,  Hester?” 

“Oh,  Miss  Margaret,  would  you  step  into  the 
dining-room,  please?  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
tell  her.  Will  you,  please,  step  into  the  dining- 
room ?” 

I got  up  and  followed  her  with  a confused  dizzy 
feeling,  and  a strange  doubt  of  my  own  identity,  if 
I may  so  express  the  sensation  which  I have  expe- 
rienced once  or  twice  on  occasions  of  strong  emotion. 
The  dining-parlor  was  without  even  the  dull  fire 
which  burned  in  the  morning-room.  Its  air  struck 
cold  and  damp.  Some  leafless  boughs  in  the  gar- 
den, bedropped  with  sleet,  tapped  like  elfin  fingers 
on  the  window-pane.  A woman,  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair 
my  uncle’s  chair— at  the  end  of  the  room.  She  rose 
up  on  my  entrance.  “ I want  to  see  my  uncle,” 
she  said. 

“Anna!”  T , , 

She  put  out  one  hand  to  hold  me  off  as  I rushed 
toward  her,  and  then  I saw  that  she  held  a little 
sleeping  child,  wrapped  in  her  shawl.  “ I want  to 
see  my  uncle.  Do  you  mean  to  keep  me  from  him  ?" 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Anna.  Anna,  for  your  own  sake  do  not  speak 
so  harshly.  My  poor  girl,  my  poor  love— too  late, 
too  late!” 

She  staggered,  and  Hester,  who  had  come  With 
me  into  the  room,  made  a step  forward,  as  if  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  child.  But  she  clasped  him  tighter, 
and  leaned  on  the  chair  behind  her  for  support. 

“Too  late!  What  do  you  mean?”  I could 
barely  hear  the  words,  her  voice  was  so  low  and 
faint. 

“ Anna,  he  is  dead.  He  was  buried  yesterday  !”4 
• She  sank  down  into  the  great  chair,  and  the  little 
child  rolled  from  Jbft  -arm,  as  its  grasp  relaxed,  on 
to  her  knee ; WilSckbf  fee*  Uiip  and  laid  him,  still 


half  asleep,  upon  the  sofa,  while  I busied  myself 
with  my  sister.  She  had  swooned.  I called  the 
other  women-servants,  and  by  degrees  we  revived 
her,  and  half  carried,  half  supported,  her  to  my  own 
chamber,  where  we  undressed  her  and  laid  her  on 
the  bed.  She  resigned  herself  to  our  hands,  but  ut- 
tered no  word,  and  her  wan  face  was  motionless  and 
rigid.  After  a time  I sent  the  others  away  and 
sat  by  her  side,  silently  watching.  A dim  light 
from  the  Shaded  lamp  fell  on  her  face,  and  as  I 
looked  at  it  it  seemed  as  if  the  years  had  been  rolled 
back  like  a curtain,  and  I lived  over  again  that  moon- 
light night,  when  in  that  very  room  I had  told  Anna 
of  my  love.  Poor,  changed,  pale  face ! Drawn,  and 
haggard,  and  aged,  how  altered  from  the  lovely 
girlish  countenance  which  had  lain  on  the  pillow 
blooming  out  of  its  nest  of  soft  dark  curls ! 

I glanced  at  the  black  dress  that  lay  beside  the 
bed,  and  I read  in  it  all  the  history  of  her  return. 

As  I sat  gazing  on  my  sister’s  face  the  large 
dark  eyes  opened  and  looked  at  me. 

“ I have  been  very  ill,  Margaret ; at  death’s  door. 
That  is  why  I am  so  'weak.  Oh,  I have  suffered 
much  in  mind  and  body !” 

She  followed  my  glance  to  the  black  gown  which 
lay  by  the  bed.  44  Yes,” she  said,  slowly,  in  a faint 
hoarse  voice,  “ I have  lost  him.  I have  come  home 
desolate,  with  my  fatherless  boy.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  child  I would  pray  that  this  hour  might  be 
my  last.  You  think  I speak  calmly  while  you  are 
weeping.  How  I envy  you  those  tears ! Mine  are 
all  spent,  I think.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  lay  silent  for  a 
long  time.  Then  her  lips  moved,  and  I heard  her 
whisper : 

“ Margaret,  bend  down  your  face  to  me.” 

I leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  cheek  with 
mine.  I believe  the  same  recollection  rushed  into 
her  mind  that  had  been  in  my  own,  for  suddenly 
she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  burying  her 
face  upon  my  breast,  and  burst  into  a flood  of  hys- 
terical tears.  I let  her  weep,  bolding  her  in  my 
arms,  and  speaking  no  word  until  the  fit  had  ex- 
hausted itself.  The  tears  eased  her  heart,  and  at 
last  she  lay,  weak  but  tranquil,  holding  my  hand 
in  hers.  Far,  far  into  the  night  I sat  beside  her 
bed,  and  listened  to  the  broken  story  she  told  at 
intervals. 

“No!  Let  me  speak,”  she  said,  when,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  bodily  weakness,  I would  have 
urged  her  to  try  to  sleep;  “ I can  not  rest  until  I 
have  told  you  all  my  misery.  You  know  that  we 
were  poor,  but  you  can  not  imagine  how  poor  we 
were.  Failure  met  us  at  every  turn.  Horace  strug- 
gled and  suffered  bravely,  but  I know  now,  and  I 
knew  then,  that  he  felt  it  was  all  in  vain.  As  long 
as  we  remained  near  Madame  de  Beauguet  and  her 
good  husband  things  were  not  so  bad.  They  helped 
us  in  a hundred  nameless  ways.  When  my  poor 
little  Lily  lay  sick,  Margaret,  I could  not  have  pro- 
cured the  necessary  help  for  her  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  old  governess.  I know,  ” she  added,  hastily, 

“ I know  what  your  face  says.  But  I could  not 
hardened  a^inTst^”/«fr^  J&J!eart  wa8 
how  much  better  you  were  than  I,  and  because  1 
knew  that  it  must  be  so  with  him.  Every  kind  act 
of  affection  coming  from  you  stung  me;  for  I 
thought,  in  my  jealous  heart,  Horace  will  love  her 
the  better  for  this.” 

“Oh,  my  sister!” 

“Yes,  I did.  It  is  the  truth.  I was  poor,  ailing, 
worn.  I rose  early,  and  went  to  rest  late,  lalxiring 
feverishly  to  help  in  the  daily  struggle,  with  all  jny 
feeble  strength.  I tended  the  old  man — my  hus- 
band’s father — till  his  death.  I saw  my  little  chil- 
dren, born  in  sorrow  and  poverty,  fade  and  lan- 
guish and  die.  But  my  wicked,  proud  spirit  was 
not  softened  yet.” 

A spark  of  the  old  fire  blazed  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

“ I could  have  endured  it  all  and  more,  without 
flinching,  if  he  had  only  been  spared  to  me.  But  I 
would  not  bend,  so  I was  broken— ground  into  dust 
by  the  only  blow  that  could  utterly  overcome  me. 
Horace,  weak  in  body  and  weary  in  spirit,  fell  into 
a fever.  We  were  in  a wild,  almost  barbarous 
place,  helpless— penniless.  Then,  Margaret,  when 
he  was  struck  down  in  his  youth,  and  lay  on  a sick 
bed,  then  I was  humbled  and  afraid.  I would  have 
gone  on  my  knees  before  you  to  get  him  the  least 
one  of  the  comforts  he  needed.  We  were  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  only  friends  who  cared  for 
us  on  all  that  vast  continent.  I wrote  to  Madame 
de  Beauguet  distractedly,  imploring  her  to  send  me 
help.  The  good  creature  came  to  me  herself.” 

“ God  bless  her !” 

“ Amen ! God  bless  her ! Yes ; she  made  that 
long  dreadful  journey  alone,  traveling  day  and 
night  to  reach  us.  Horace  brightened  when  he 
saw  her ; but  it  was  the  last  flicker  of  life.  He 
would  have  our  boy,  our  only  surviving  child,  lifted 
on  to  his  bed,  and  he  would  lie  holding  the  tiny 
hand  in  his,  and  gazing  on  the  wistful  face.  The 
little  fellow,  barely  two  years  old,  would  sit  mute 
and  still,  nestling  by  his  father  for  hours.  If  we 
attempted  to  take  him  away  he  struggled  and 
sobbed  until  none  of  us  had  the  heart  to  remove 
him.  Many  times  we  have  waited  until  he  dropped 
asleep  to  carry  him  to  his  own  little  crib.  One 
night  I had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  slumber  from  ex- 
haustion, and  I lay  stretched  on  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  my  husband’s  bed,  when,  in  the  dead  silence  of 
the  night,  I was  awakened  by  hearing  your  name 
uttered  in  a loud,  clear  voice.  I started  to  my  feet, 
and  saw  Horace  gazing  intently  in  the  direction  of 
the  door.  ‘You  are  come,’  he  said,  with  a smile; 

‘ I knew  you  would  come!’  Margaret,  before  the 
avenging  God,  I believe  that  the  anguish  I endured 
at  that  moment  might  expiate  even  the  great  wrong 
I did  you.  ‘ My  own  love,  my  Horace !’  I cried, 
frantically,  clasping  his  poor,  thin  hand,  4 don’t  you 
know  me  ? Speak  to  me,  my  husband,  or  my  heart 
will  break.’  His  gaze  never  wavered  from  the 
door,  but  he  pressed  my  hand  with  a feeble  clasp, 
and  whispered,  4 Look  at  Margaret !’  and  so  he 
died. 

“ Well ! Grief  does  not  kill,  for  I am  here.  I 
lay  for  six  weeks,  raving  in  brain-fever,  and  insens- 


ible to  every  thing  around  me.  Our  good  friend 
nursed  me,  and  took  care  of  my  boy,  and  fed  us 
and  clothed  us,  and,  when  I could  be  moved,  car- 
ried us  both  to  her  own  home  near  Quebec.  And 
then  she  urged  me  to  return,  and  cast  myself  at 
uncle’s  feet,  and  supplicate  for  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation. She  spoke  firmly  and  openly  to  me.  She 
probed  my  heart,  and  fearlessly  showed  me  what 
a wretch  I had  been,  even  when  I had  most  gloried 
in  my  strength.  She  told  me  that  it  was  a duty  I 
owed  to  my  dead  Horace  to  confide  his  boy  to  the 
loving  care  of  those  who  could  provide  for  him. 
Her  counsel  prevailed  over  the  last  remnant  of  per- 
verse pride  in  my  broken  heart,  and  I came.  If  I 
could  but  have  seen  my  uncle— if  he  could  but  have 
known  how  I longed  for  his  pardon  and  his  love, 
even  when  I was  hardest  and  worst— but  that  con- 
solation was  not  for  me.  It  is  just” 

“Anna,  he  loved  and  forgave  you  at  the  last.  I 
know  that  he  dearly  loved  and  fully  forgave  you. 
Had  he  not  been  taken  away  so  suddenly  he  would 
have  shown  you  by  his  will  that — ” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  lips. 

“ It  is  better  so.  I know  that  my  boy  and  I must 
owe  every  thing  to  your  generous  hand,  and  I will 
take  your  gift  from  you  as  though  it  came  from 
Heaven.  I am  not  what  I was.  I have  been  taught 
in  a hard,  hard  school.  It  is  better  so,  Margaret, 
better  so.” 


” ► IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Insolvent  Dairyman  complained  that  his  only 
persecuting  creditor  was  his  Dun  Cow. 

An  Asylum  for  Lunatic  Creditors  would  find  an  ap- 
propriate site  at  Duns-inane. 


A gentleman  was  complaining  that  it  cost  him  ten 
dollars  every  time  he  went  to  church,  as  he  only  at- 
tended five  times  a year  and  his  pew  tax  was  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum.  “Why  don’t  you  go  oftener,” asked 
a religious  broker, 44  and  reduce  the  average  ?”  That 
was  a poser. 


The  Koran  has  the  following  passage:  “Moham- 
med, in  one  of  his  visions,  saw  an  angel  in  the  third 
heaven  so  large  that  his  eyes  were  seventy  days’ jour- 
ney apart.”  What  an  awful 44  bridge"  he  must  have 
had  to  his  nose  1 


The  Telegraph  Cable  makes  a bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  pillows  of  the  two  continents. 


A worthy  man,  when  told  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
said  he  was  glad  of  it : he  was  tired  of  putting  his 
shoes  and  stockings  on  and  off.  And  this  is  about 
what  life  gets  reduced  to  at  about  seventy. 


Found.—1 The  individual  who  was  lost  in  thought 
has  since  been  discovered  in  a brown  study. 


An  author-friend  of  ours  says  that  all  the  elegant 
Cookery-books  talk  about  the  StiH  Room.  He  only 
wishes  that  his  adored  family  would  allow  him  such 
a room. 


Why  might  carpenters  really  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  stone  ?— Because  they  never  saw  it. 


I have  little  to  add,  Lucy.  By  slow  degrees  Anna 
recovered  some  measure  of  strength ; but  she  was 
never  more  the  bright  blooming  creature  she  had 
been  once.  While  she  lived  she  shared  my  home, 
and  daily,  hourly,  made  some  new  return  toward  the 
old  fondness  which  had  united  us  as  children.  The 
haughty  spirit  sometimes  rose,  the  wayward  tem- 
per occasionally  broke  forth,  but  never  again  was 
there  any  serious  breach  between  us.  Her  boy,  lit- 
tle Sedley— your  father,  Lucy — grew  and  thrived, 
and  was  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  our  quiet  home. 
Stock,  bedridden  and  very  near  the  close  of  his  long 
life,  permitted  Anna’s  boy  to  climb  up  on  a chair  to 
the  tall,  old-fashioned  chimney-piece  in  his  room, 
and  to  reach  down  and  fill  for  him  his  cherished 
pipe.  Such  a concession  Stock  never  made  before. 
Many  and  many  a long  church-warden  was  smashed 
by  falling  from  the  inexpert  little  fingers ; but  Stock 
resented  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  him. 

“ Let  un  be,” he  would  growl  out  to  Hester,  who 
had  constituted  herself  chief  nurse-maid,  and  was 
a little  jealous  of  her  authority.  “Women-folks 
knows  naught  about  boys.” 

“ Children  should  be  obedient,  Mr.  Stock,”  Hes- 
ter would  retort,  sharply. 

“Ah ! and  so  should  women.  Letunbe.  He’ll 
be  all  right,  I tell  ye.  He’s  got  more  sense  in  his 
little  curly  poll  nor  some  as  is  more’n  twenty  times 
his  age.  Lord,  it’s  a marvel  to  see  the  wisdom 
o’  that  child!” 

Nor  did  any  number  of  mishaps,  in  the  filling  of 
a long  series  of  pipes,  shake  Stock  one  jot  in  his  con- 
viction that  if  the  “women-folks”  would  only  leave 
Master  Sedley  alone,  he  would  infallibly  come  out 
ti  ir-lrm  ""Wlilllf  4r:nl  , f t,ia  skill  and 

when  he  came  frolicking  up  to  me  mills  jjlwml’iiuy,  - 
his  merry  laughter  and  bright  arch  glance  would 
make  me  sad  for  a season.  For  it  was  as  if  his  fa- 
ther’s spirit  were  looking  out  of  his  blue-gray  eyes. 
But  little  Sedley,  though  he  inherited  Horace’s  sweet 
temper  and  buoyant  disposition,  was  made  of  stern- 
er stuff  than  his  father.  He  had  what  poor  Uncle 
Gough  used  to  say  Horace  wanted— ballast. 

You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Norcliffe  from  your  father. 
He  took  my  nephew  as  his  pupil  and  helped  to  make 
him  the  clever  doctor  he  is  now;  and  the  pretty 
house  where  you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  were 
born  once  belonged  to  him.  After  my  sister’s  death 
I gave  up  the  Gable  House  and  came  to  be  near  Sed- 
ley Lee  and  his  young  wife.  When  children  gath- 
ered round  them,  and  their  pleasant  house  was  filled 
with  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices,  I begged  to 
have  you,  my  godchild,  to  be  as  a daughter  to  me. 
Your  good  parents  trusted  me  with  their  treasure, 
and  their  treasure  is  very  dear  and  precious  to  my 
heart. 

Anna  died  with  her  head  upon  my  breast,  and  my 
hand  in  hers.  My  name  was  the  last  word  upon 
her  lips,  as  it  had  been  on  the  lips  of  him  whom  we 
both  loved  so  well. 

From  my  chamber  window  that  looks  on  the  sea 
I sit  and  watch  the  restless  striving  waves,  that  rise 
and  fall,  and  fall  and  rise  again.  With  very  differ- 
ent eyes  do  I look  upon  them  now,  from  those  of 
that  poor  love-lorn  girl  who  saw  them  through  her 
tears  near  fifty  years  ago.  The  waves  toss  and  leap 
wildly,  but  the’  heart  that  once  beat  more  wildly 
than  they  is  at  peace.  I look  out  at  the  sunset, 
and  think  with  a thankful  spirit  that  my  life  is  set- 
ting, serene  and  bright,  even  as  the  daylight  dies 
brightly  in  the  west.  I await  the  summons  to  de- 
part, not  impatiently— for  life  has  many  sweet  mo- 
ments for  me— but  with  hope.  The  remembrances 
of  my  early  life,  its  scenes,  persons,  and  incidents, 
become,  not  less  but  more  clear  to  me  as  I grow  old. 
And  sometimes  it  is  with  me,  as  the  German  poet 
has  said:  “The  present  and  near  seem  afar  off, 
and  that  which  has  disappeared  becomes  the  only 
reality.”  


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Charity  toward  an  Enemy.— A Mr.  Stirling,  who 
was  minister  of  the  barony  church  of  Glasgow  during 
the  war  which  England  and  other  countries  main- 
tained against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  that  part  of  his  prayer  which  related  to  public  af- 
fairs, used  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  would  take  the 
haughty  tyrant  of  France  and  shake  him  over  the 
month  of  hell;  “but,  good  Lord,"  added  the  worthy 
man. 44  dinna  let  him  fa*  in.”  This  curious  prayer  h 
ing  been  mentioned  to  Louis  he  laughed  heartily  at 
this  new  and  ingenious  method  of  punishing  ambition, 
and  frequently  afterward  gave  as  a toast 44  The  good 
Scotch  parson.” 


A Notable  Difference. — The  difference  between  a 
bank-note  and  a bird-note  is,  that  the  latter  is  44  cheep  ’ 
and  the  former  isn’t. 


A distinguished  Frenchman  don’t  like  American  la- 
dyhood, because  the  dear  creatures  eat  with  their  hats 
on.  Not  now— a lamp-mat  is  no  hat. 


Smith.  “Brown’s  a regular  wag,  isn’t  he?  He’d 
fond  of  cracking  his  jokes." 

Robinson.  44  Yes,  he  cracks  his  jokes— that’s  the  rea- 
son they’re  so  bad." 


Movable  Feasts.— “ Baked  Tatars  all  hot !” 


“My  dear  Horatio,  I had  a very  mysterious  dream 
about  you."  “What  was  it,  dear?"  “I  dreamed  I 
saw  you  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a golden  chariot,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  clothed  in  white  and  purple.  What 
is  that  a sign  of,  dear?"  “It  is  a sign  of  a foul  stom- 
ach, my  dear." 

“Sambo, wharsde hoe?"  “ Widderake."  “Whars 
de  rake?”  “Wid  de  hoe.”  “Whars  dey  both?" 
“ Dey  both  together.” 


Jabbing.— A seller  of  cement  described  it  as  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  mending  jars.— “Would  it  mend  the 
jar  of  a door?"  “There  is  no  occasion  for  it  in  that 
case,”  said  the  peddler,  “ for  that  is  sound  enough.” 
“ Would  it  mena  family  jars  ?”  “In  that  case,  again, 
there  is  more  sound  than  sense,"  replied  the  peddler, 
and  vamosed. - 

A Nice  House.  — “ Mamma,”  said  a little  fellow 
whose  mother  had  forbidden  him  to  draw  horses  and 
ships  on  the  mahogany  side-board  with  a sharp  nail— 
“mamma,  this  ain’t  a nice  house.  At  Sam  Rackett’s 
we  can  cut  the  sofa  and  pull  out  the  hair,  and  ride  the 
shovel  and  tongs  over  the  carpet ; but  here  we  can’t 
get  any  tan  at  all." 


A Western  Paradise  is  thus  described : “No  income 
tax : no  infernal  revenue ; no  spies  to  see  if  you  treat 
a friend  on  Sunday;  no  special  police;  no  dog-tax, 
school-tax,  or  bounty  fund.  And,  to  end  with,  the  In- 
dians and  half-breeds  can’t  tell  one  greenback  from 
another,  so  all  our  ones  are  tens." 


DRY-GOODS  DRUMMERS  AT  THE 

It  would  be  singular  IF  our  Soutnern  ureuucu 
did  not  despise  us,  if  they  judge  us  from  some  of  the 
men  who  go  among  them,  and  who,  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  custom,  outdo  rebels  themselves  in  their 
expression  of  rebel  sentiments.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  now,  as  before  the  war,  the  class  of 
Northern  men  who  go  Southward,  seeking  custom, 
or  designing  to  make  a permanent  stay,  are  the 
most  despicable  representatives  of  the  North,  and 
form  the  most  dangerous  class  of  Southern  citizens. 
We  give  on  page  637  an  illustration  which  repre- 
sents a scene  of  too  common  occurrence  upon  our 
Southern  railroads  and  in  the  hotels  of  Charleston, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  The  picture  tells  its 
own  story,  and  it  is  to  us  a very  painful  and  dis- 
gusting one.  # \ 

We  shall  hail  the  day  with  joy  when  citizens 
from  Northern  States  going  Southward  shall  fairly 
represent  the  people  of  those  States.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  frankness  of  speech  and  an  hon- 
est, unflinching  purpose  become  habitual,  and  do 
much  to  secure  that  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  which  is  now  in  the  South  almost  impos- 
sible. 


SHERIDAN’S  TEN-PINS. 

Oub  soldiers  could  not  very  well  cany  bowling- 
ailevs  along  with  them,  but  General  Sheridan 
supplied  this  deficiency  by  the  invention  of  a game 
of  ten-pins,  which  we  illustrate  on  page  637.  A 
ball  usuallv  a 12-pound  shell,  was  suspended  from 
the  ’limb  of  a tree,  or  from  some  convenient  ar- 
rangement. The  board  on  which  the  pins  are 
set  up  was  placed  either  beyond  or  in  front  of  the 
spot  over  which  the  ball  hangs  when  at  rest.  This 
isnecessary,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
strike  the  pins  otherwise.  The  game  is  played  by 
throwing  the  ball  so  that  it  shall  miss  the  pins 
on  its  forward  swing  and  strike  them  on  its  return. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  “english”  or 
twist  the  ball  as  it  leaves  the  hand.  Some  very 
nice  calculation  is  necessary  to  do  this  with  certain- 
ty Three  shots  arc  given  to  each  player;  but  he 
loses  these  if  he  strikes  the  pins  on  the  forward 

SW“  Iheridan,”  says  our  artist,  “ is  by  far  the  best 
plaver  that  I have  seen,  although  some  of  his  staff, 
among  them  Colonel  Sactelle,  are  quite  success- 
ful players.” 

Following  his  freely -expressed  idea,  “that  a 
man  is  foolish  who  can  not  unbend,  but  makes  an 
effort  to  be  a great  man  all  the  time,”  General 
SheridAN  has  arranged  a game  among  the  trees 
about  his  present  home  in  New  Orleans.  Here  the 
General  with  his  staff  and  friends  amuse  themselves 
occasionally  during  the  afternoon. 

• The  game  was  always  a favorite  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  but  never,  we  believe,  introduced 
into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General  Sheridan 
invented  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  convalescents 
I ,Tyhi<jl)  c?v|ipp|l.h|^r  Murfreesborough. 
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NOTHING  TO  SPARE. 

What  ! hast  thou  naught  to  spare  ? Alas ! thy  lot 
Indeed  is  hapless ; thou  art  very  poor. 

Poorer  than  thy  poor  brethren  who  have  not 
The  hoarded  much,  that  crieth  still  for  more ! 
Where  are  thy  baubles?  Where  thy  glittering  toys? 

Where  thy  rich  trappings?  Thy  amusements,  where  ? 
The  daily  luxury,  that  only  cloys  ? 

Oh ! look,  and  see  if  thou  hast  “naught  to  spare.” 

Where  is  thy  wasted  time?  Thy  nnhreathed  word 
Of  gentleness  ? Thy  hidden  talent,  where  ? 

The  look  of  pity  which  thou  mightst  accord? 

Oh  I do  not  tell  me  thou  hast  “naught  to  spare." 
Bethink  thee  ere  thou  speakest  so  again, 

And  for  thy  needy  brethren  have  some  care; 

Oh ! be  more  grateful  to  thy  Father,  when 
Sp  much  He  giveth  thee— so  much  “to  spare." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  AMERICAN 
METHODISM. 

The  Methodists  celebrate  in  October  their  first 
Centenary  in  the  New  World.  Philip  Embury, 
Thomas  Webb,  and  Robert  Strawbridge, 
were  the  earliest  pioneers  of  American  Method- 
ism ; they  were  “ local  preachers,  ” or  volunteers, 
not  receiving  salaries  as  do  “traveling  preach- 
ers” whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
ministry.  F rom  the  formation  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist Society  in  America  in  1766  its  march  has 
been  triumphant.  In  our  Centennial  picture  we 
present  the  heads  of  many  representative  men  in 
the  Church,  with  all  of  the  living  bishops.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  the  sect, 
are  also  there,  but  they  are  so  generally  known 
that  we  need  only  refer  to  them. 

No  man  did  more  for  Christianity  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere  than  Bishop  Asbury.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  England,  and  soon  afterward  emi- 
grated to  America.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  year  1784, 
he  was  appointed  Bishop.  The  Church  had  then 
less  than  15,000  members,  with  80  preachers; 
and  when  he  died  (1816),  in  his  71st  year,  the 
spiritual  army  which  he  led  numbered  over 

211,000  Methodists,  with  700  traveling  preach- 
ers! 

Robert  Williams,  a Wesleyan  preacher,  had 
arrived  as  early  as  1769,  then  came  John  Klng, 
and  during  the  same  year  Richard  Boardman, 
with  Joseph  Pilmoor,  who  were  the  first  regu- 
lar Methodist  or  Wesleyan  Missionaries.  Bishop 
Coke  ordained  Bishop  Asbory,  and  these  were 
the  first  Protestant  Bishops  of  the  Western 
World,  unless  we  should  except  the  episcopal 
officers  of  some  of  the  Colonial  Moravian  settle- 
ments. From  this  small  beginning  Methodism 
in  America  has  achieved  a greater  religious  work 
than  any  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  About 
two  millions  of  church-members,  exclusive  of 
some  six  millions  of  congregational  adherents, 

) are  now  embodied  in  its  churches  in  America. 

Elijah  Hedding,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Dutch- 
ess County,  New  York,  June  7,  1780,  and  died 
April  9,  1852.  lie  was  elected  to  the  episcopal 
office  in  1824.  He  established  the  earliest  Meth- 
odist paper,  Zion’s  Herald,  and  labored  earnestly 
for  the  advancement  of  literary  and  theological 
education.  He  was  a man  of  imposing  personal 
appearance,  of  singular  dignity  and  simplicity, 
of  rare  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  high  authority  in 
theological  science. 

Bishop  Thomas  A.  Morris,  D.D.,  is  a Vir- 
ginian, bom  1794.  After  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  etc.,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Episcopal  office  in  1836.  Able,  prudent, 
and  exemplary,  he  still  lives  to  bless  the  Church 
with  his  wise  counsels — a man  of  extremely  la- 
conic speech,  brief  but  always  pertinent  in  his 
preaching,  in  conversation  given  to  anecdote  and 
pithy  sayings  and  no  little  humor. 

Levi  Scott,  D.D.,  is  a Marylander.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1826;  in  1840  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Carlisle  Grammar  School,  and 
subsequently  one  of  the  Book  Agents  at  New 
York.  In  1852  he  was  consecrated  Bishop.  In 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  has 
visited  the  distant  missions  in  Western  Africa, 
and  has  recently  ordained  Bishop  Roberts,  a 
colored  man,  to  that  work.  He  commands  the 
highest  estimation  of  his  Church  for  his  piety, 
talents,  and  memorable  services. 

Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes  is  a native  of  Shef- 
field, Massachusetts.  He  was  born  April  27, 
1807,  commenced  preaching  in  1830,  was  elect- 
ed Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1840,  and  Bishop  in  1844.  He  is  a most  efficient 
and  laborious  minister,  and  has  visited  officially 
the  California  churches  and  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions in  Europe. 

Osman  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Marlow, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1813.  He  studied  under 
Fisk  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  became  a 
teacher  in  Newbury,  and  at  a later  period  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  Bishop.  He  is  a man  of 
sound  learning,  of  singular  prudence,  and  an 
authority  in  Methodist  jurisprudence. 

Edward  It.  Ames,  D.D.,  is  a Western  man, 
a native  of  Ohio,  bora  in  1806,  and  educated  at 
the  Ohio  University.  He  became  a Professor  in 
an  Illinois  College,  Missionary  Secretary  for  the 
West,  and,  in  1852,  Bishop.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance commands  respect,  and  he  is  noted  for 
his  devotion  and  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  his  de- 
nomination. 

Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Ohio, 
Juno  21,  1810,  and  descended  from  Methodist 
stock.  At  first  he  studied  medicine,  then  be- 
came the  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Alle- 
ghany College,  and  afterward  President  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University.  Next  we  find  him 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  and, 
finally,  a Bishop.  A?  a pulpit  orator  he  is  in- 
ferior to  none  Ojltjlfe  PfoBfcdlsttEMscopal  Church 
He  abounds  m happy  and  brilliant  illust — — 
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his  voice  is  peculiar  and  monotonous,  but  his 
vigorous  intellect  and  vivid  sensibility  give  his 
sermons  irresistible  power. 

Davis  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  was  born  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Maine.  He  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University  in  1836,  and  has  been  a 
practical  teacher,  and  for  several  years  editor 
of  the  well-known  Ladies'  Repository.  A writer 
of  eminence,  he  has  published  several  valuable 
works.  In  the  year  1864  he  was  elected  Bishop, 
and  is  universally  respected. 

Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  D.D.,  was  horn  at 
Portsea,  England,  1810,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1819,  and  studied  and  practiced  med- 
icine. For  some  years  he  was  either  President 
or  Professor  in  Western  colleges.  He  also  e*'i  r ed 
the  Ladies'  Repository,  and  in  1860  became<  ditor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate.  He  was  made  a Bish- 
op in  1864.  He  is  a polished  writer  and  speaker, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed. 

Bishop  Calvin  Kingslet  was  one  of  the  last 
elected  to  the  Episcopal  office.  He  is  a West- 
ern man,  and  a zealous  and  able  fallow-laborer 
with  his  brethren  who  preside  in  ihe  councils  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  for  several 
years,  and  also  a nofessor  in  the  Alleghany  Col- 
lege at  Meadvi’fe,  Pennsylvania. 

Our  picture  is  so  arranged  as  to  represent  on 
one  side  o'  the  Bishops  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church-  The  portrait  of  John  P.  Durbin,  D.D., 
is  a most  striking  likeness.  He  is  a Kentuckian, 
ami  was  born  in  1800.  After  his  graduation  at 
college,  in  1825,  he  became  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  Augusta  College;  in  1831  he  was 
elected  Chaplain  to  Congress ; in  1833  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal; and  in  1884  was  appointed  President  of 
Dickinson  College.  He  afterward  published  his 
Travels  in  Europe,  and  in  1850  was  elected  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  which  office  he  pos- 
sesses admirable  qualities.  He  is  among  our 
most  eloquent  and  popular  pulpit  orators.  W ill- 
iam  L.  Harris,  his  effective  assistant,  is  also  a 
Western  man.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  November 
4,  1817.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Baldwin  Institute,  then  a Professor  in 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1860  As- 
sistant Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  is  a ready  debater,  laborious, 
social,  and  a general  favorite. 

J.  M.  Trimble,  D.D.,  is  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Corresponding  Secretaiy  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  a Western  man,  and  resident  of  Ohio. 
He  entered  the  ministry  as  early  as  the  year 
1828,  and  has  occupied  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments in  the  Church.  He  is  greatly  es- 
teemed, and  is  a man  of  effective  talent.  He  was 
elected  to  his  present  important  post  in  1864,  and 
now  devotes  his  wholq  time  to  its  duties. 

On  the  right  of  the  main  picture  are  the  heads 
of  three  clergymen — Drs.  Nast,  M‘Clintock, 
and  Stevens — all  eminent  as  scholars,  writers, 
and  pulpit  orators.  At  the  top  and  bottom  are 
the  likenesses  of  the  present  editors  of  the  Meth- 
odist periodicals,  and  other  representative  men. 
Drs.  Curry  (editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate), 
Cobleigh  (editor  of  Zion’s  Herald ),  and  Haven 
(an  ex-editor,  and  now  President  of  Michigan 
University)  are  distinguished  sons  of  the  Wes- 
leyan University.  Dr.  Crooks,  the  learned  ed- 
itor of  The  Methodist,  graduated  at  Carlisle,  and 
Dr.  Whedon,  the  metaphysician  of  the  Church, 
and  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  is 
from  Hamilton.  Dr.  Reid  graduated  at  the 
New  York  University ; was  formerly  President 
of  Genesee  College,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate.  Dr.  Wise  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Sunday-school  department  of  the 
Church,  and  is  eminent,  especially  as  a writer  and 
editor  for  children.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Crary, 
editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  is  a good 
type  of  the  Hoosier  gentleman,  ardent  and  plain- 
spoken.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  editor  of  the  North 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  published  at  Chica- 
go, is  “a  live  man,”  and  makes  a lively  paper. 
Ardently  loyal  (as  indeed  are  all  the  editors  of 
the  Methodist  papers),  he  rendered  good  service 
to  the  country  during  its  late  conflict.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Nesbit,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate,  is  a writer  of  distinguished  ability. 
His  editorials  are  neat,  sharp,  and  judicious. 
Dr.  Wiley  has  studied  medicine,  been  a mis- 
sionary to  China,  and  is  now  the  polished  editor 
of  the  well-known  Ladies'  Repository.  Dr.  New- 
man has  become  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
useful  men  of  the  Church.  His  Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land  have  been  published,  and  he  now 
discharges  the  duties  of  an  editor,  etc.,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  is  Professor  of  a Theological  Sem- 
inary there.  Dr.  Lore  is  a gentleman  of  learn- 
ing, and  fills  well  the  editorial  chair;  and  Dr. 
Monroe,  a minister  of  great  influence,  and  a 
successful  preacher,  now  devotes  his  whole  time 
and  talents  to  the  agency  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  in  which  cau^e  he  has  been  most 
energetic  and  successful.  The  Church,  from 
its  organization,  has  shown  great  wisdom  in  the 
selection  of  its  bishops,  editors,  etc.  All  those 
whose  likenesses  are  given  in  our  engraving  are 
“men  of  mark,”  and,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, have  at  various  times  been  elected  to  office 
by  the  General  Conference.  Most  of  the  bish- 
ops, it  will  be  seen,  have  been  selected  from 
those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  press 
of  the  Church. 

How  rapid  and  astonishing  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  Methodism ! On  the  12th  of  May,  1739, 
the  foundations  of  the  first  Methodist  chapel  in 
the  world  were  laid  at  Bristol,  England ; and 
in  November  following  the  “Foundry,”  in  Lon- 
don, was  consecrated.  The  former  bore  the 
humble  name  of  “The  Preaching  House;”  and 
the  hit  ter  took  its  former  title  of  the  ‘ ‘ Old  Found- 
ry,” having  been  once  used  for  casting  iron.  At 
that  moment  John  Wesley  had  no  thought  of 
founding  a new  sect.  He  was  a firm  Church- 


man, and  opened  the?' for  the 
rary  accommodation^  his  followers  and  for  a 
still  better  reason  ,he  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment had  excln^d  h,m  from  lts  PulPlts  and  his 
people  from  ^ir  sacramental  altars. 

The  ye*f  when  these  earliest  chapels  were 
opened  considered  the  epoch  of  Methodism, 
for  it*  as  in  the  year  1739,  also,  that  Mr.  Wes- 
LBV  organized  his  first  society;  and  this,  he 
8a.-s,  “was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,” 
vhich  has  continued  in  unbroken  succession 
down  to  the  present  day.  Wesley,  the  great 
founder  of  the  sect,  lived  to  see  Methodism  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  with  an  Episcopal 
organization.  He  also  saw  it  planted  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  died  in  1791,  with  his  relig- 
ious system  universally  effective,  and  sustained 
by  five  hundred  and  fifty  itinerant,  with  thou- 
sands of  local  and  traveling  preachers,  and  over 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  members. 

In- the  year  1839  was  celebrated  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism, a festive  day  of  religious  observance  by 
Methodists  throughout  their  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Pecuniary  contributions 
were  called  for  and  answered  by  a liberality 
never  equaled  in  their  history,  if  in  that  of  any 
other  Christian  body.  The  “Wesleyans”  gave 
one  million  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  ; and  the 
American  Methodists  six  hundred  thousand.  Sig- 
nal indeed  had  been  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
their  past  history,  and  pt  that  Centenary  the  de- 
nomination had  increased  to  more  than  one  mill- 
ion one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  communi- 
cants in  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Provinces, 
West  Indies,  the  United  States,  etc.,  including 
five  thousand  two  hundred  traveling  preachers. 
Its  missionaries  were  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  some  three  thousand  unpaid  assist- 
ants, occupying  about  three  hundred  stations 
in  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Cadiz,  Gibral- 
tar, Malta,  Africa,  Ceylon,  Continental  India, 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New 
Zealand,  Hawaii  Islands,  Vavan,  Feejee,  and 
West  India  Islands.  In  their  mission-schools 
they  enrolled  fifty  thousand  pupils.  More  than 
seventy  thousand  communicants,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  hearers,  attended  their  mission 
chapels. 

Such  was  the  first  century  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism, clearly  demonstrating  its  Providential 
mission  and  the  revival  of  apostolic,  spiritual 
life.  Introduced  into  America  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  has  retained  the  spirit  of  its  orig- 
inal mission,  as  a revival  of  evangelical  religion ; 
and  here  its  growth  has  been  rapid  beyond  a 
parallel.  Its  first  religious  society  was  formed 
in  this  city  in  the  year  1766.  Before  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  in  thirty-four  years,  its  stand- 
ards had  been  planted  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
civilized  society.  By  this  time  there  were  eight 
annual  Conferences,  three  bishops — Coke,  As- 
bury, and  Whatcoat — 287  traveling,  with  sev- 
eral thousand  local  preachers,  and  about  65,000 
members,  of  whom  13,000  were  Africans.  By 
the  year  182$  its  communicants  had  increased  to 
350,000,  and  its  preachers  to  over  1300. 

American  Methodism,  like  the  parent  Wes- 
leyan body,  has  ever  taken  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation. As  early  as  the  year  1784  Bishops  Coke 
and  Asbury  commenced  Cokesbnry  College, 
near  Baltimore,  and  from  this  impulse  numer- 
ous others  have  rapidly  followed  in  the  denom- 
ination. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now 
reports  not  less  than  25  colleges,  including  theo- 
logical schools,  with  158  professors  and  teachers, 
5345  students,  105,531  library  volumes,  and 
property  and  endowments  $3,055,861.  To  these 
must  be  added  77  academies,  556  instructors, 
17,761  scholars,  10,462  of  whom  are  females. 
Before  the  late  war  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  had  12  colleges,  77  academies,  with  8000 
students,  making  an  aggregate  in  the  two  bodies 
of  191  literary  institutions,  with  31,106  scholars. 
Who  can  estimate  the  moral,  social,  and  religious 
influences  which  these  educational  movements  of 
Methodism  have  exerted  in  our  land  ? 

Methodism  is  diffusing  literature  among  the 
people.  Wesley'  himself  incessantly  employed 
his  pen.  The  Methodist  “ Book  Concern,  ” as 
it  is  called,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  religious 
publishing  establishments  in  the  world,  its  cap- 
ital having  increased  since  the  year  1789  from 
$600  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  It  circulates  more 
than  a million  copies  monthly  of  periodicals,  one 
Quarterly  Review,  four  Monthlies,  one  Semi- 
Monthly,  with  eight  Weeklies.  These  probably 
have  a larger  circulation  than  any  other  works 
of  the  same  class  in  the  world.  No  one  can  af- 
firm that  Methodism  does  not  greatly  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge. 

A most  prominent  place  does  Methodism  oc- 
cupy in  the  vital  work  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  has 
now  13,400  schools,  918,000  scholars,  150,000 
teachers,  and  during  the  past  year  claimed 

19.000  converts  to  Christianity  in  these  institu- 
tions. In  the  school  libraries  are  more  than 

2.529.000  volumes,  and  nearly  260,000  Sunday- 
school  papers  are  printed  and  circulated  semi- 
monthly. We  believe  that  no  institutions  in 
our  land  dispense  a mightier  power  for  private 
and  public  good  than  these  Sabbath-schools. 

Methodism  continues  essentially,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  a missionary  movement.  From  1808  to 
the  present  time  the  Wesleyans  have  contributed 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign 
missions.  Last  year  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reached  almost 
$560,000,  and  it  has  now  from  this  country  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  India,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Denmark;  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  South  America.  From  its  commencement 
to  1865  its  funds  have  amounted  to  nearly  six 
million  dollars.  It  is  to  raise  a million  the  pres- 
ent year. 

According  to  the  last  United  States  Census 


Report  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  richest  in  the  land.  Her  prop- 
erty in  churches  and  parsonages  is  there  valued 
at  $27,000,000;  in  colleges  and  theological 
schools,  $3,055,000— making,  exclusive  of  the 
Book  Concern  and  other  property,  $30,055,000. 
Such  statistics  are  by  some  thought  dull  and  un- 
interesting, but  they  are  the  ledgers  of  historv, 
and  in  Church  and  State  contain  the  balance- 
sheet  of  social  and  religious  improvement,  and, 
as  such,  we  leave  these  on  Methodism  without 
further  comment. 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 

“ I am  entirely  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
that  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Burton  to  her  husband,  with 
much  concern  on  her  face,  and  in  an  anxious  tone 
of  voice.  “ I never  yield  to  his  imperious  temper ; 
I never  indulge  him  in  any  thing ; I think  about 
him,  and  care  about  him  at  all  times,  but  see  no 
good  results." 

While  Mrs.  Burton  was  speaking,  a bright,  active 
boy,  eight  years  of  age,  came  dashing  into  the  room, 
and,  without  heeding  any  one,  commenced  beating 
with  two  large  sticks  against  one  of  the  window- 
sills, and  making  a deafening  noise. 

“ Incorrigible  boy !”  exclaimed  his  mother,  going 
quickly  up  to  him,  and  jerking  the  stick  out  of  his 
hand,  “can  I not  teach  you  either  manners  or  de- 
cency ? I have  told  you  a hundred  times  that  when 
you  come  into  a room  where  any  one  is  sitting  you 
must  be  quiet.  Go  up  stairs  this  moment,  and  do 
not  let  me  see  your  face  for  an  hour !” 

The  boy  became  sulky  in  an  instant,  and  stood 
where  he  was,  pouting  sadly. 

“Did  you  hear  what  I said?  Go  up  stairs  this 
moment !” 

Mrs.  Burton  spoke  in  a very  angry  tone,  and 
looked  quite  as  angry  as  she  spoke. 

Slowly  moved  the  boy  toward  the  door,  a scowl 
darkening  his  face,  that  was  but  a moment  before 
so  bright  and  cheerful.  His  steps  were  too  delib- 
erate for  the  overexcited  feelings  of  the  mother; 
she  sprang  toward  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
pushed  him  from  the  room  and  closed  the  door  loud- 
ly after  him. 

“ I declare  I am  out  of  all  heart !”  she  exclaimed, 
sinking  down  upon  a chair.  “ It  is  line  upon  liue 
and  precept  upon  precept,  but  all  to  no  good  pur- 
pose. That  boy  will  break  my  heart  yet !” 

Mr.  Burton  said  nothing,  but  he  saw  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  not  all  the  child’s  fault.  He 
doubted  the  use  of  speaking  out  and  saying  this  un- 
equivocally, although  he  had  often  and  often  been  on 
thepointof  doing  so  involuntarily.  H e knew  the  tem- 
per of  his  wife  so  well,  and  her  peculiar  sensitiveness 
about  every  thing  that  looked  like  charging  any 
fault  upon  herself,  that  he  feared  more  harm  than 
good  would  result  from  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
show  her  that  she  was  much  more  than  half  to  blame 
for  the  boy’s  perverseness  of  temper. 

Once  or  twice  the  little  fellow  showed  himself  at 
the  door,  but  was  driven  back  with  harsh  words  un- 
til the  hour  for  tea  arrived.  The  sound  of  the  tea- 
bell  caused  an  instant  oblivion  of  all  the  disagreea- 
ble impressions  made  on  his  mind.  His  little  feet 
answered  the  welcome  summons  with  a clatter  that 
stunned  the  ears  of  his  mother. 

“Go  back,  Sir!”  she  said,  sternly,  as  he  burst 
open  the  dining-room  door,  and  sent  it  swinging 
with  a loud  concussion  against  the  wall,  “and  see 
if  you  can  not  walk  down  stairs  more  like  a boy 
than  a horse.” 

Master  Henry  withdrew,  pouting  out  his  rosy 
lips  to  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch.  He  went  up 
one  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  returned. 

“ Go  up  to  the  third  story,  where  you  first  started 
from,  and  come  down  quietly  all  the  way,  or  you 
shall  not  have  a mouthful  of  supper.” 

“ I do  not  want  to,”  whined  the  boy. 

“Go  up,  I tell  you,  this  instant,  or  I will  send 
you  to  bed  without  any  thing  to  eat.” 

This  was  a threat  that  former  experience  had 
taught  him  might  be  executed,  and  so  he  deemed  it 
better  to  submit  than  pay  too  dearly  for  having  his 
own  way.  The  distance  to  the  third  story  was  made 
in  a few  light  springs,  and  then  he  came  pattering 
down  as  lightly,  and  took  his  place  at  the  table 
quickly,  but  silently. 

“ There — there,  not  too  fast;  you  have  plenty  to 
eat,  and  time  enough  to  eat  it  in.” 

Harry  settled  himself  down  to  the  table  as  quiet- 
ly as  his  mercurial  spirits  would  let  him,  and  tried 
to  wait  until  he  was  helped,  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  do  so,  his  hand  went  over  into  the  bread- 
basket. A look  from  his  mother  caused  him  to  drop 
the  slice  he  had  raised ; it  was  not  a look  in  which 
there  was  much  affection.  While  waiting  to  be 
helped  his  hands  were  busy  with  his  knife  and  fork, 
making  a most  unpleasant  clatter. 

“Put  down  your  hands !”  harshly  spoken,  reme- 
died this  evil,  or  rather  sent  the  active  movement 
from  the  little  fellow’s  hands  to  his  feet,  that  com- 
menced a swinging  motion,  his  heels  striking  noisi- 
ly against  the  chair. 

“ Keep  your  feet  still !”  caused  this  to  cease. 

After  one  or  two  more  reproofs,  the  boy  was  left 
to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  received  his  cup  of  tea  he 
poured  the  entire  contents  into  his  saucer  and  then 
tried  to  lift  it  steadily  to  his  lips.  In  doing  so  he 
spilled  one-third  of  the  contents  upon  the  table-cloth. 

A box  on  the  ears  and  a storm  of  angry  words  re- 
warded this  feat. 

“Have  I not  told  you  over  and  over  again,  you 
incorrigible,  bad  boy,  not  to  pour  the  whole  of  your 
tea  into  your  saucer?  Just  see  what  a mess  you 
have  made  with  that  clean  table-cloth ! I declare  I 
am  out  of  all  patience  with  you ! Go  away  from 
the  table  this  instant!” 

Harry  went  crying  away,  not  in  anger,  but  in 
grief.  He  had  spilled  his  tea  by  accident.  His 
mother  had  so  many  reproofs  and  injunctions  to 
make  that  the  bearing  of  them  all  in  mind  was  a 
thing  impossible.  As  to  pouring  out  all  his  tea  at 
a time,  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  interdiction  on 
that  subject^  ^though  it  had  been  made  over  and 
In  a little  while  he  came 
dy  back  and  resumed  his  place  at  the 
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table,  big  eyes  on  his  mother’s  face.  Mrs.  Barton 
was  sorry  that  she  had  sent  him  away  for  what  was 
only  an  accident;  she  felt  that  she  had  hardly  been 
just  to  the  thoughtless  boy.  She  did  not,  therefore, 
object  to  his  coming  back,  and  said,  as  he  took  his 
seat,  “Next  time  see  that  you  are  more  careful.  I 
have  told  you  again  and  again  not  to  fill  your  saucer 
to  the  brim ; you  never  can  do  it  without  spilling 
the  tea  upon  the  table-cloth.” 

This  was  not  spoken  in  kindness. 

A scene  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  enacted  at 
every  meal;  but  instead  of  improving  in  his  be- 
havior the  boy  grew  more  and  more  heedless.  Mr. 
Burton  rarely  said  any  thing  to  Harry  about  his  un- 
ruly manner,  but  when  he  did,  a word  was  enough. 
That  word  was  always  mildly  yet  firmly  spoken. 
He  did  not  think  him  a bad  boy  or  difficult  to  man- 
age— at  least  he  had  never  found  him  so.  “ I wish 
I knew  what  to  do  with  that  child,”  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, after  the  little  fellow  had  been  sent  to  bed  an 
hour  before  his  time,  in  consequence  of  some  viola- 
tion of  law  and  order;  “he  makes  me  constantly 
feel  unhappy.  I dislike  to  be  scolding  him  forever, 
but  what  can  I do  ? If  I did  not  curb  him  in  some 
way  there  would  be  no  living  in  the  house  with 
him.  I am  afraid  he  will  cause  us  a great  deal  of 
trouble.” 

Mr.  Burton  sat  silent.  He  wanted  to  say  a word 
on  the  subject,  but  he  feared  that  its  effect  might 
not  be  what  he  desired. 

“I  wish  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do,  Mr. 
Burton,”  said  his  wife,  a little  petulantly.  “You 
sit,  and  do  not  say  a single  word,  as  if  you  bad  no 
kind  of  interest  in  the  matter.  What  am  I to  do  ? 

I have  exhausted  all  my  own  resources,  and'  feel 
completely  at  a loss.” 

“There  is  a way  which,  if  you  would  adopt  it,  I 
think  might  do  good.”  Mr.  Burton  spoke  with  a 
slight  appearance  of  hesitation.  “If  you  would 
speak  gently  to  Harry,  I am  sure  you  would  be  able 
to  manage  him  far  better  than  you  do.” 

Mrs.  Burton’s  face  was  crimsoned  in  an  instant ; 
she  felt  the  reproof  deeply ; her  self-esteem  was  se- 
verely wounded. 

“Speak  gently,  indeed!”  she  replied,  “I  might 
as  well  speak  to  the  wind ; I am  scarcely  heard  now 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.” 

As  her  husband  did  not  argue  the  matter  with 
her,  nor  say  any  thing  that  was  calculated  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  under  which  she  was  laboring, 
her  feelings,  in  a little  while,  quieted  down,  and  her 
thoughts  became  active.  The  words,  “speak  gen- 
tly,” were  constantly  in  her  mind,  and  there  was  a 
reproving  import  in  them.  On  going  to  bed  that 
night  she  could  not  get  to  sleep  for  several  hours ; 
her  mind  was  too  busily  engaged  in  reviewing  her 
conduct  toward  her  child.  She  clearly  perceived 
that  she  had  too  frequently  suffered  her  mind  to  get 
excited  and  angry,  and  that  she  was  often  annoyed 
at  trifles  which  ought  to  have  been  overlooked. 

“Iam  afraid  I have  been  unjust  to  my  child,” 
she  sighed  over  and  over  again,  turning  restlessly 
upon  her  pillow. 

“ I will  try  and  do  better,”  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  rose  in  ihe  morning,  feeling  but  little  refreshed 
from  sleep.  Before  she  was  ready  to  leave  her 
room  she  heard  Harry’s  voice  calling  her  from  the 
next  chamber  where  he  slept.  The  tones  were 
fretful ; he  wanted  some  attendance,  and  was  cry- 
ing out  for  it  in  a manner  that  instantly  disturbed 
the  even  surface  of  the  mother’s  feelings.  She  was 
about  tolling  him,  angrily,  to  be  quiet  until  she 
could  finish  dressing  herself,  when  the  words, 
“speak  gently,”  seemed  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Their  effect  was  magical;  the  mother’s  spirit  was 
subdued. 

“ I will  speak  gently,”  she  murmured,  and  went 
in  to  Harry,  who  was  still  crying  out  fretfully. 

“ What  do  you  want,  my  son,”  she  said,  in  a qui- 
et, kind  voice. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  surprise ; his  eye  bright- 
ened, and  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was 
changed  in  an  instant. 

“ I can  not  find  my  stockings,  mamma,”  he  said. 

“There  they  are,  under  the  bureau,”  returned 
Mrs.  Burton,  as  gently  as  she  had  at  first  spoken. 

“Oh  yes,  so  they  are  !”  cheerfully  replied  Har- 
ry; “ I could  not  see  them  any  where.” 

“ Did  you  think  crying  would  bring  them  ?” 

This  was  said  with  a smile,  and  in  a tone  so  un- 
like his  mother,  that  the  child  looked  up  again  into 
her  face  with  surprise  that  was,  Mrs.  Burton  plain- 
ly saw,  mingled  with  pleasure. 

“ Do  you  want  any  thing  else  ?”  she  asked. 

“No,  mamma,”  he  replied,  cheerfully,  “I  can 
dress  myself  now.” 

This  first  little  effort  was  crowned  with  the  most 
encouraging  results  to  the  mother ; she  felt  a deep 
peace  settling  in  her  bosom,  the  consciousness  of 
having  gained  a true  victory  over  the  perverse  ten- 
dencies of  both  her  own  heart  and  that  of  her  boy. 
It  was  a little  act,  but  it  was  the  first-fruits,  and 
the  gathering,  even  of  so  small  a harvest,  was  sweet 
to  her  spirit. 

For  the  lirst  time  in  many  months  the  breakfast- 
table  was  pleasant  to  all.  Harry  never  once  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  that  passed  at  intervals  be- 
tween his  father  and  mother.  When  he  asked  for 
any  thing  it  was  in  a way  pleasing  to  all.  Once 
or  twice  Mrs.  Burton  found  it  necessary  to  correct 
some  little  fault  in  manner,  but  The  way  in  which 
she  did  it  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  her  child’s 
temper,  and  instead  of  not  seeming  to  hear  her 
words,  as  had  almost  always  been  the  case,  he  re- 
garded all  that  was  said,  and  tried  to  do  as  she 
wished. 

“There  is  a wonderful  power  in  gentle  words,” 
remarked  Mr.  Burton  to  his  wife,  after  Harry  had 
left  the  table. 

“Yes,  wonderful  indeed;  their  effect  surprises 
me.” 

“Love  is  strong.” 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  went  by ; dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  mother  continued  to  strive 
very  earnestly  with  herself,  and  very  kindly  with 
her' child.  The  happiest  results  followed ; the  fret- 
ful, passionate,  disorderly  boy  became  even-minded 
ancl  orderly  in  his  habits.  A word,  gently  spoken, 
was  all-powerfi[T)^ft  jqflnenc^^r  good,  but  the 


least  shade  of  harshness  would  arouse  his  stubborn 
will  and  deform  his  fair  young  face. 

Whenever  mothers  complain  to  Mrs.  Burton  of 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  managing  their  children, 
she  has  one  piece  of  advice  to  give,  and  that  is, 
“ Command  yourself,  and  4 speak  gently.’  ” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tue  fall  season  has  fairly  come,  though  sultry  sum- 
mer days  have  been  sprinkled  all  through  September. 
But  the  gay  world,  for  the  most  part,  lingers  no  longer 
in  the  green  fields  and  beside  the  blue  waters ; Fash- 
ion, with  beckoning  hand,  invites  return,  and  the 
streets  of  New  York  are  thronged  with  an  animated 
crowd  of  “ fair  women  and  brave  men,”  each  intent 
on  business  or  pleasure.  Madame  Fashion  has  not 
been  rusticating  in  the  country  during  the  summer, 
but,  with  closed  doors,  has  been  ingeniously  devis- 
ing new  laws  to  be  promulgated  this  fall ; and  now, 
of  course,  ladies  especially  are  turning  their  attention 
to  autumn  toilets.  The  eager  gazers  who  threaded 
their  way  through  Broadway  on  the  Milliners’  Opening 
Day  last  week,  regardless  of  the  drizzling  rain,  showed 
a degree  of  interest  in  the  great  exhibition  of  little 
bonnets  worthy  of  a larger  cause. 

Although  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  “enlarge,”  the  result  appears  to  be 
that  the  new  styles  of  those  little  ornaments  denom- 
inated “bonnets”  are  rather  smaller  than  ever.  The 
two  great  classes  of  head  ornaments,  hats  and  bonnets, 
are  divided  into  numerous  orders — Famehon,  Empire, 
Lamballe,  Luleika,  Mettemieh,  Suisesse,  Chignon,  Cata- 
lano, Ristori , etc.,  etc.— and  these  orders  into  genera 
and  species  too  numerous  to  mention.  Each  lady 
must  examine  for  herself— with  a microscope— and  de- 
cide which  species  is  the  rarest,  and  the  most  becom- 
ing for  her  to  adopt.  The  Lamballe,  in  all  its  unique 
varieties,  still  blossoms,  fresh  and  fair ; while  the  Cata- 
lans is  a pretty  novelty. 

In  Paris,  simultaneously  with  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  Empress  was  about  to  start  for  Biarritz, 
some  novel  hats,  christened  “ toquets  Biarritz,"  made 
their  appearance.  These  toquets  are  made  of  black, 
white,  and  light  gray  felt,  and  are  bordered  with  a 
band  of  well-curled  feathers.  In  order  to  give  a femi- 
nine appearance  to  this  rather  masculine  head-gear, 
either  a beautiful,  half-opened  rose,  a china  aster,  a 
tuft  of  pansies,;or  a bouquet  of  service  berries,  is  add- 
ed at  the  side.  A Parisian  journal,  after  describ- 
ing a Lambaile  bonnet  made  of  black  lace  and  jet 
beads,  and  ornamented  at  each  side  (on  the  ears  as  it 
were)  with  two  bunches  of  violet  velvet  pansies,  adds : 
“These  tufts  of  flowers  on  the  ears  lead  us  to  hope 
that  we  are  not  doomed  to  walk  out  with  uncovered 
ears  during  the  approaching  winter  weather,  for  al- 
though larger  bonnets  have  been  made  in  preparation 
for  the  colder  weather,  nobody  will  purchase  them." 

Among  the  various  dress  materials  which  are  popular 
this  fall  striped  and  plaid  goods  of  the  brightest  and 
gayest  colors  abound.  Irish  poplins  are  as  fashion- 
able as  ever ; and  a new  shade  of  blue,  called  azure, 
and  of  green  distinguished  as  petroleum,  are  likely  to 
be  in  special  favor.  For  street  dresses  a gray  mixed 
poplin,  silk  and  wool,  is  new  and  stylish.  Plain  black 
alpacas  continue  to  be  much  worn,  and  are  always 
genteel.  Black  silk  striped  with  satin  is  very  fashion- 
able. For  dress  occasions  satin  will  be  in  favor.  There 
is  a new  material,  imported  by  Stewart  & Co.,  called 
“ satin  cashmere,"  a rich  twilled  silk  with  a satin  fin- 
ish. It  is  to  be  obtained  in  all  shades,  and  it  is  said 
will  be  a favorite  fabric  for  bridal  dresses. 

Gored  skirts  are  still  in  the  ascendant,  especially  for 
house  wear.  Skirts  are  now  frequently  made  slashed 
up  at  each  side  as  far  as  the  waist,  and  edged  with 
deep  fringe ; they  have  the  effect  of  a double  apron, 
and  are  called  Semilane  skirts.  The  fringe,  which  may 
be  either  silk  or  chenille,  is  never  the  same  color  as 
the  skirt.  The  following  description  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  this  novel  style : A blue  silk  petticoat,  or 
rather  under-skirt,  with  a blue  ruche  round  the  edge ; 
over  this  a SevilUme  skirt  of  striped  blue  and  white 
silk,  with  a deep  blue  chenille  fringe  round  the  edge. 
With  this  skirt  a white  Figaro  jacket  ornamented  with 
blue  fringe  and  blue  gimp  would  be  worn. 

Opera  cloaks  are  made  of  thick  warm  material,  either 
white  or  striped  in  colors.  The  circular  will  be  the 
favorite  style.  Sometimes  a hood  is  added;  trimmed 
with  jet  fringe,  and  when  drawn  over  the  head  it  is 
very  becoming. 

The  mixture  of  muslin  and  silk  is  at  present  very 
popular.  The  newest  white  muslin  bodices  are  called 
“ Loyses,"  and  are  made  in  puffings  and  trimmed  with 
three  cross-cut  bands  of  silk,  the  two  at  the  sides  de- 
scribing braces,  both  at  the  front  and  back.  The  waist 
is  encircled  with  a silk  band  and  sash,  which  fasten  at 
the  left  side : the  collar  is  pointed.  The  sleeves  are 
formed  with  three  puffings  of  muslin,  which  alternate 
with  three  cross-cut  bands  of  silk.  Velvet  is  also  used 
for  trimming  these  puffed  white  muslin  b.odices,  and 
the  velvet  is  embroidered  either  with  jet  or  straw. 

Among  the  various  novelties  of  the  season  are  chains 
which  are  extensively  fised  for  dress  trimmings.  They 
vary  in  size  “ from  the  delicate  watch  chain  to  the 
heavy  ox-cable;” 

Portraits  of  favorite  dogs  and  horses  are  used  to  in- 
sert in  lockets  and  breast-pins. 

A new  kind  of  net  is  formed  with  gold  and  silver 
braid  crossing  at  wide  intervals,  and  united  at  every 
point  with  a tuft  of  colored  chenille. 

Boots  are  being  made  with  colored  heels.  Among 
some  recently  exhibited  in  a London  shop  was  a pair 
of  white  kid,  intended  for  a bridemaid ; they  had  blue 
toe  caps  and  heels,  piped  with  blue  kid,  and  were  fast- 
ened by  a double  row  of  fancy  buttons  up  the  front. 

Buttons  form  an  important  feature  in  the  way  of 
dress  trimmings.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a “pea 
to  that  of  a small  butter  plate." 

Ear-rings  continue  to  be  immensely  long.  Five  or 
six  interlaced  rings,  falling  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  are 
a fashionable  model. 

There  really  is  no  end  to  the  unique  and  pretty 
changes  introduced  by  fashion  ; yet  for  the  present  we 
will  make  a period  here  and  turn  to  other  matters.* 

No  one  can  fail  to  find  in  this  great  city  such  amuse- 
ment as  is  suited  to  his  individual  taste.  And  if  his 
taste  happens  to  need  cultivation,  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  training  it  here.  Libraries  are  to  some 
extent  open  to  the  public  j and  we  believe  ere  long  in- 
creased facilities  in  the  way  of  public  circulating  li- 
braries, reading-rooms,  etc.,  will  give  to  every  one 
ample  opportunity  for  indulging  a taste  for  reading. 
Concerts  of  various  kinds,  sacred  and  secular,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  are  more  than  ever  demanded  by 
the  public.  The  drama,  the  comedy,  and  the  tragedy, 
in  various  grades  of  excellence  according  to  the  popu- 
lar standard,  are  sources  of  entertainment  to  multi- 
tudes. Ristori’s  recent  appearance  has  awakened  a 
great  enthusiasm  in  her  behalf;  and  her  wonderful 


power  as  a tragedienne  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
The  lovers  of  pictures  will  be  able  to  gratify  their 
taste  at  numerous  places.  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Schaus 
have  fine  collections  of  engravings,  to  which  they  have 
lately  added  some  very  fine  ones  after  eminent  English 
artists,  which  are  well  worthy  a carefhl  examination. 
It  has  been  projected  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Dufrene  of  this  city 
to  establish  a “Garden  of  Art.”  A site  has  been  se- 
cured in  the  vicinity  of  the  Central  Park.  The  ground 
embraces  two  entire  blocks,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sixty-second  Street,  on  the  south  by  Sixtieth  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Tenth,  and  on  the  west  by  Eleventh 
Avenue,  an  area  of  41,000  square  yards.  Here  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a large  building  fronting  on  Tenth 
Avenue,  covering  the  entire  line  of  frontage— 460  feet 
—from  Sixtieth  to  Sixty-second  Street.  The  great  ob- 
ject claimed  by  the  projector  is  to  provide  New  York 
with  a place  of  popular  resort,  refining  in  character— a 
place  which  will  have  the  best  artistic  features  if  not 
the  real  greatness  of  the  palace  and  gardens  at  Syden- 
ham, Versailles,  or  other  places  world-famous  for  their 
scenic  beauty : and  while  he  administers  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  visitors,  he  hopes  to  cultivate  a taste  for  the 
truly  beautiful  in  art  by  bringing  them  in  communion 
with  the  embodied  thoughts  of  the  great  Masters  of 
the  Past  and  of  the  Present. 

We  have  received  a communication  with  a request 
to  insert,  which  we  do  with  great  willingness,  regard- 
ing it  as  a very  good  item  for  our  column : 

“Ed.  Harper's  Weekly: 

“ In  your  issue  of  September  8 I notice  under  the 
head  or  Home  and  Foreign  Gossip  the  following : ‘ A 
Western  paper  contains  the  following  announcement : 
Engaged— Miss  Anna  Gould  to  John  Caudal,  City  Mar- 
shal, both  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,’  etc.  Now,  as  our 
‘ Western’  city  of  Leavenworth  contains  some  25,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a Miss  ‘Anna 
Gould’  resides  here ; but  as  to  having  a 1 John  Caudal’ 
for  City  Marshal,  I,  as  a resident  of  Leavenworth,  deny 
the  ‘ soft  impeachment.’  Our  City  Marshal  is  Joseph 
Mackle,  a worthy  soldier,  who,  I hope  for  the  morals 
of  our  city,  is  not  engaged  to  any  young  lady  what- 
ever, for  he  has  already  a charming  wife ; also,  a 
‘sweet  pledge’  or  two.  Do  you  not  think  your  an- 
nouncement was  a (s)candalous  joke  on  our  portly 
Marshal?  E.J.M." 

In  regard  to  the  above  we  would  simply  remark  that 
we  have  never  given  our  affidavit  that  nothing  but  the 
truth  should  enter  the  columns  of  “Home  and  For- 
eign Gossip.”  The  name  is  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  general  character  of  the  items  inserted.  “ Gossip” 
would  scarcely  be  “gossip”  if  it  were  always  true. 
And  while  we  give  our  readers  a variety  of  matter, 
both  truthful  and  useful,  a good  story  or  amusing  an- 
nouncement is  not  withheld  even  if  we  can  not  prove 
its  truth.  However,  we  arc  now  happy  to  notify  the 
public  that  Miss  Anna  Gould  and  John  Candal  have 
broken  off  their  engagement,  or  have  never  been  en- 
gaged, or  have  never  been  at  all,  just  as  the  case  may  be  1 

We  have  heard  of  sugar  from  saw-dust  before,  but 
now  it  is  said  that  a chemist  has  extracted  from  coal 
a substance  chemically  undistingnishable  from  sugar. 
He  has  named  it  “phenoze." 

Some  people  cover  their  eyes  with  green  or  other 
shades  when  any  thing  is  the  matter  with  them.  It 
is  now  ascertained  by  the  best  oculists  that  shades  in- 
jure the  sight  instead  of  strengthening  it,  from  their 
creating  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  parts  affected. 
If  the  eye’be  injured  and  light  insnpportable,  the  best 
way  is  to  tie  a cool  linen  handkerchief  over  it.  We 
have  heard  it  stated  as  a curious  fact,  that,  when  the 
English  army  returned  from  Egypt,  those  soldiers  were 
least  affected  with  ophthalmy  who  had  worn  no  fronts 
to  their  hats. 

Various  accounts  come  to  us  of  the  immense  opera- 
house  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  building  in  Paris.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $5,000,000.  It  will  be 
constructed  entirely  of  stone,  brick,  and  metal,  no- 
thing combustible  being  allowed  to  enter  into  its  com- 
position. It  will  cover  seven  and  a half  acres,  and  be 
two  hundred  feet  in  external  height,  according  to  re- 
port. Every  box  will  have  a separate  saloon  attached, 
fitted  up  like  a drawing-room,  and  a carriage  way  will 
be  constructed  from  the  street  to  the  second  story. 
This  will  be  a little  ahead  of  any  thing  built  in  mod- 
ern times. 

A French  paper  states  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  send  some  seventy  female  convicts  to  Cay- 
enne, the  Government  having  determined  to  take 
measures  in  earnest  for  the  population  of  that  colony. 
These  girls,  several  of  whom  are  remarkably  hand- 
some, are  destined  to  become  the  wives  of  convicts  in 
Cayenne  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  in- 
dustry and.  good  conduct.  Each  couple  will  be  en- 
dowed with  a grant  of  land  and  a sufficient  loan  to 
pay  for  an  agricultural  plant.  A hypercritical  French 
journal  inquires  whether  the  consent  of  these  pro- 
spective brides  has  been  asked,  and  objects  that  mar- 
riage, and,  above  all,  marriage  with  convicts,  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  their  sentence. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY. 

Every  body  in  Harmouth  knew  little  Johnny, 
with  his  crooked  back  and  tiny  crutch,  with  which 
he  could  get  over  the  ground  a good  deal  faster  than 
most  other  people  who  had  free  use  of  their  legs. 
A great  favorite  was  he  with  the  bluff,  weather- 
beaten beachmen,  who  often  used  to  take  him  out 
with  them  in  their  shore-boats  to  the  luggers  when 
they  were  bringing  their  night’s  catching  ashore. 
Then  they  used  to  make  him  sing,  for  he  had  a cap- 
ital voice,  and  had  learned  to  give  out  the  “ Death 
of  Nelson”  and  “Tom  Bowling”  with  nautical  em- 
phasis and  spirit  not  to  be  expected  in  a child  of 
ten.  Standing  on  the  shore  you  could  hear  his  notes 
sounding  over  the  water,  and  presently  the  shouts 
and  hurrahs  of  his  audience  when  he  came  to  a con- 
clusion. Johnny  had  no  mother;  she  had  long 
been  dead,  having  only  lived  to  bring  her  child  into 
the  world,  and  then  pass  quietly  away  as  if  in  a 
peaceful  sleep.  The  only  vestige  that  remained  to 
him  of  her  was  a green  mound  under  the  great  yew- 
tree  in  the  comer  of  Harmouth  Church-yard,  and 
there  every  Sunday  after  the  morning  service  he 
and  his  father  would  be  found  hand  in  hand,  silent 
and  sad.  For  though  he  had  lost  his  wife  close 
on  half  a score  years,  Joe  Barton,  rough  and  iron- 
hearted  as  he  was,  had  not  forgotten  her  who  for 
one  brief  twelve  months  made  life  sunshine  to  him. 
“ Poor  little  woman ! ” he  would  say,  turning  away ; 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  gate  that  led  out  of 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead  a great  salt  tear  as 
big  as  a pebble  would  force  its  way  out  and  slow- 
ly creep  down  his  brown  cheek.  lie  and  Johnny 
lived  in  a comfortable  cottage  outside  the  town,  for 
Joe  had  been  a successful  man ; from  a fisherman 


he  had  gradually  become  part-owner  of  a lugger, 
then  sole  proprietor,  and  then  at  last  had  no  less 
than  three  boats  of  his  own.  So  in  course  of  time 
he  secured  a very  nice  little  nest-egg  which  he  in- 
vested in  the  shares  of  the  county  bank,  and  then 
having  labored  long  and  well,  retired  to  rest  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  bank  had  a local 
branch  at  Harmouth,  and  most  of  the  fishermen  and 
inhabitants  deposited  their  money  there.  Joe  al- 
ways had  an  intense  love  of  the  sea.  He  was  wont 
to  say  “that  it  did  his  heart  good  to  hear  the  waves, 
and  that  they  used  to  talk  to  him  for  all  the  world 
like  human  beings.”  When  he  gave  up  fishing  he 
had  built  a small  pleasure-boat,  which  was  chris- 
tened with  great  ceremony  The  Saucy  Jack,  and  a 
smart,  trim  little  craft  she  was,  with  sailing  powers 
something  perfectlj'  miraculous.  All  through  the 
summer  she  was  kept  fully  occupied,  and  heart- 
rending were  the  appeals  Joe  had  to  listen  to  from 
the  juvenile  frequenters  of  the  beach  to  take  them 
out  for  a sail  with  him.  But  he  always  had  plenty 
of  company,  and  what  with  his  sea  stories  and  bis- 
cuits and  ginger-beer  Joe  Barton  was  at  last  wor- 
shiped as  a hero.  Johnny  ever  went  with  him  on 
these  marine  excursions,  and  despite  his  deformity 
and  ever-attendant  crutch,  without  which  he  could 
not  move,  he  had  learned  to  handle  and  manoeuvre 
The  Saucy  Jack  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  w'as  as 
expert  at  taking  in  a reef  or  “ putting  about”  as  the 
oldest  salt  in  Harmouth. 

It  was  a glorious  summer’s  day,  the  sea  so  smooth 
that  it  rippled  on  to  the  beach  without  noise,  and 
seemed  to  be  coyly  kissing  the  pebbles.  So  hot, 
too,  that  the  rowers  in  the  many  boats  floating  about 
were  leaning  listlessly  on  their  oars,  allowing  them- 
selves to  drift  lazily  along  with  the  tide.  All  Har- 
mouth seemed  to  be  on  the  water,  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a boat  was  engaged.  The  Saucy  Jack 
alone  remained  idle.  There  she  lay,  about  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore,  securely  anchored,  and 
every  thing  as  neatly  fastened  up  as  when  she  had 
been  left  the  night  before.  Many  and  anxious  were 
the  inquiries  for  Joe  Barton,  and  general  were  the 
expressions  of  regret  that  he  should  not  be  in  the 
way  on  such  a lovely  day.  No  one  knew  where  he 
had  gone,  not  even  Johnny.  All  he  could  say  w'as 
that  his  father  had  received  a letter  the  night  be- 
fore, after  reading  which  he  had  sat  silent  and 
gloomy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  gone  out 
before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
abed,  without  saying  a word.  So  The  Saucy  Jack 
remained  idle  all  through  that  livelong  summer’s 
day. 

Evening  came  on,  and  Johnny,  who  had  been 
lounging  about  uneasily,  for  he  could  not  bear 
his  father  to  be  away  from  him,  began  to  feel  very 
tired  and  sleepy,  and  thinking  that  a nap  on  board 
would  be  cool  and  comfortable,  hailed  one  of  the 
passing  boats,  and  was  duly  transported  to  The 
Saucy  Jack.  Creeping  into  the  little  cabin  at  her 
bow,  in  which  spare  sails,  empty  ginger-beer  bot- 
tles, and  such  like  were  kept,  he  soon  fell  into  a 
sound  and  heavy  slumber.  How  long  it  lasted  he 
knew  not,  but  when  he  woke  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  a rippling  sound  above  his  head ; it  was 
quite  dark,  too,  and  the  boat  felt  as  if  she  were 
moving  smartly  along.  What  could  have  happen- 
ed ? Had  she  broke  away  from  her  anchor  ? For 
a moment  he  lay  still,  frightened  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Then  slowly  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  peered  through  the  narrow 
aperture  through  which  he  had  entered.  He  could 
see  the  mainsail  bellied  out  with  the  fresh  breeze, 
and  that  was  all.  But  was  it  not  enough  ? He 
knew  he  was  out  on  the  sea,  but  how  had  he  come 
there  ? Could  any  body  out  of  spite  have  sent  him 
adrift  ? No ; he  knew  of  no  one  who  had  a grudge 
against  him;  suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a groan 
as  if  of  pain.  His  heart  thumped  against  his  side, 
the  perspiration  broke  out  in  great  beads  on  his 
forehead,  he  neither  moved  hand  nor  foot.  Then 
ensued  an  agonizing  silence,  and  then  a voice, 
hoarse  and  broken  with  emotion,  burst  into  a pas- 
sionate prayer.  Johnny  was  braver  now,  and  drag- 
ging himself  along  on  his  hands  and  knees  as  quick- 
ly as  his  infirmities  would  allow',  he  made  for  the 
entrance  and  thrust  his  head  out.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  stars  shone  out  bravely,  and  in  their 
light  he  could  see  the  figure  of  a man  with  his  back 
toward  him,  rocking  backward  and  forward,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  and  murmuring  to  him«elf. 
Who  could  it  be?  Johnny  essayed  to  speak,  but 
his  lips  were  parched,  soundless,  and  glued  togeth- 
er, his  tongue  rough  and  dry.  Ho  stared  at  the 
black  shadow  as  if  it  were  a spirit.  Betw'een  it 
and  him  there  was  a seat  running  across  the  boat ; 
he  tried  to  reach  it  in  order  to  pull  himself  along, 
but  could  not.  The  figure  moved  its  head,  and  in 
a momentary  flash  of  summer  lightning  Johnny 
saw  that  it  W'as  his  father.  He  sought  to  speak 
again,  but  he  could  not,  while  bis  eyes  eagerly  de- 
voured his  every  movement.  He  saw  him  move 
his  hand  down  to  the  seat  beside  him,  he  saw  him 
raise  his  arm  with  something  that  glittered  in  th« 
silver  light,  he  heard  a click,  and  then,  as  if  by  in- 
spiration, the  truth  burst  upon  him.  Hurling  him- 
self forward  with  the  energy  of  despair  he  caught 
his  father  by  the  arm.  There  was  a flash,  a report 
and  then  he  felt  something  graze  his  fingers.  Bm 
he  heeded  it  not ; seizing  the  pistol  from  his  hand 
he  threw  it  with  all  his  strength  into  the  sea,  and 
then  sank  fainting  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Black  grew  the  clouds,  higher  rose  the  wind,  beat 
ing  up  the  waves  into  angry  contention.  There  was 
every  appearance  of  the  advent  of  a severe  storm. 
The  Saucy  Jack,  left  to  herself,  was  heeling  over  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a perilous  manner,  but 
still  Joe  Barton,  for  it  was  he,  sat  with  his  face  in 
his  hands ; still  Johnny  lay  silent  and  motionless  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Presently  a great,  green 
wave  came  curling  along,  and  dashing  against  the 
boat’s  side,  wetted  both  to  the  skin.  It  roused  Joe 
from  his  stupor,  it  roused  Johnny  from  his  insensi- 
bility ; in  another  moment  they  were  in  one  anoth- 
er’s arms.  Still  the  wind  freshened,  still  the  waves 
rose  higher  and  higher,  those  two  clasped  in  that 
firm  embrace  heeded  them  not,  for  the  mercy  of 
God  was  in  their  hearts,  and  the  storm  and  tempest 
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It  blew  a gale  that  night  and  morning,  and  a 
large  vessel  went  ashore  on  Harniouth  sands,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  wives  of  the  fishermen  lay 
sleepless  and  uneasy  in  their  beds,  for  their  good 
men  were  out  on  the  angry  sea  earning  bread  for 
them  and  the  children.  The  hoarse  voice  of  the 
wind  and  the  angry  roar  of  the  waves  sent  a thrill 
to  their  hearts  as  they  heard  them,  and  many  a 
prayer  stole  up  through  the  black  sky  and  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Unseen.  When  the  morning  sun 
broke  bravely  through  the  drifting  clouds  there 
was  a heart-felt  shout  of  thanksgiving  to  see  the 
toilers  of  the  night  come  safely  into  harbor.  Hugo 
were  the  breakfasts  eaten,  sound  was  the  sleep  that 
followed,  for  it  had  been  a hard  battle  between  man 
and  the  elements. 

Later  in  the  day  a knot  of  men  were  lounging  on 
the  shore.  “Where’s  The.  Saucy  Jack?"  a*ked 
one.  “Ain’t  Joe  Barton  turned  up  yet?”  said  an- 
other. While  old  Murtoch,  the  patriarch  of  the 
group,  mumbled  out  “She  aintdrawed  up,  she  ain’t 
at  anchor;  I’m  blessed  if  I don’t  think  she’s  gone 
down  head  first.”  This  inaugurated  a conversation 
about  Joe,  and  various  and  singular  were  the  rea- 
sons given  for  his  continued  absence.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  a man,  bareheaded 
and  breathless,  rushed  frantically  down  over  the 
pebbles,  his  face  pale  as  death,  his  eyes  almost  start- 
ing out  of  his  head.  When  he  reached  the  group, 
he  stopped  and  remained  speechless.  “ Hullo,  Si- 
las, what’s  wrong,  lad?”  inquired  one.  “You  look 
dazed,  man,”  said  another. 

“The  Bank,”  he  whispered,  hoarsely. 

“Well,  what  of  the  Bank?”  asked  old  Murtoch, 
impatiently. 

“ It’s  broke,”  he  gasped,  and  then,  without  vouch- 
safing any  further  information,  rushed  away  as 
quickly  as  he  had  come.  The  news  he  brought  fell 
like  a thunder-bolt  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he 
told  it;  they  seemed  stunned  for  a moment,  and 
then  hastened  up  to  the  town  to  find  if  he  had  spoken 
the  truth. 

Alas ! it  was  but  too  true,  the  County  Bank,  be- 
ing unable  to  meet  a run  upon  its  resources  on  the 
previous  day  at  the  chief  market  town,  where  its 
head  office  was,  had  been  compelled  to  stop  payment, 
and  close  all  its  branch  establishments.  Consider- 
able assets,  however,  were  expected,  the  numb  r of 
shareholders  being  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  lia- 
bilities. It  was  some  time  before  the  Harniouth 
fishermen  could  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  they 
were  only  patient,  they  would  have  nearly  all  their 
money  back.  They  stoo  1 in  a body  outside  the 
Bank  door  till  the  darkness  took  them  home  worn 
out  and  sad  at  heart  to  bed.  There  went  out  no 
boats  that  night  from  Harmouth  to  fish ! 

The  morning  following  the  day  on  which  the 
Harmouth  Bank  had  stopped,  a boat  was  seen  some 
distance  out  making  its  way  for  the  shore  as  well  as 
it  could  with  a broken  mast  and  a ragged  sail.  All 
eyes  were  strained  toward  it.  Whose  could  it  be? 
Where  was  it  coming  from  ? Old  Murtoch,  shading 
his  eyes  with  bis  hand,  gazed  silently  out  over  the 
watery  space.  Then  in  a moment  he  dropped  his 
arm  exclaiming,  “Well,  bless  my  heart,  if  it  ain’t 
The  Saucy  Jack,  w ith  Joe  and  the  kid  aboard.”  Im- 
mense was  the  astonishment;  some  said  “it  couldn’t 
be,”  but  by-and-by,  sure  enough,  she  glided  in  past 
the  pier-head,  Joe  at  the  tiller,  and  Johnny  making 
himself  useful  in  hauling  in  the  sails.  '1  her  both 
looked  pale  and  weary,  but  the  shout  of  welcome 


with  which  they  were  received  lit  up  both  their 
faces  pleasantly.  When  The  Saucy  Jack  had  been 
made  fast,  Joe  and  his  boy  came  ashore.  All  were 
eager  to  tell  him  the  news,  but  none  liked  to,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  a large  shareholder  in 
the  bank.  But  he  seemed  to  understand  their  whis- 
pering, and  taking  Johnny’s  hand,  he  merely  said 
quietly,  “ I know  all  about  it.  It’s  been  and  ruined 
me,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,”  and  then 
moved  off  toward  home.  But  ere  he  had  gone 
many  steps  he  took  Johnny  up  in  his  arms,  crutch 
and  all,  and  carried  him  home  and  up  to  his  bed  in 
his  own  tiny  room,  lie  would  not  undress  him,  for 
already  was  the  poor  little  man  in  a heavy  slumber, 
but  laying  him  down  tenderly  on  the  outside  of  the 
counterpane,  that  great,  strong  man  fell  on  his  knees, 


and  with  his  face  resting  on  the  hands  of  his  sleep- 
ing child,  tlius  remained  for  a long,  longtime.  What 
he  thought,  what  he  prayed,  what  thanksgivings 
burst  from  his  very  soul  only  the  Book  wherein  his 
life  is  written  can  reveal.  It  was  one  of  those  times 
in  the  existence  of  a man  when  the  days  that  are 
gone  are  lived  over  again,  and  the  lessons  they  have 
taught  are  appreciated.  Then  the  clouds  roll  back, 
the  dawn  breaks  with  promise  of  fine  weather,  and 
he  nerves  himself  anew  to  face  the  future,  bring  it 
sunshine  or  storm.  Thus  taking  courage,  Joe  Bar- 
ton raised  himself  from  his  knees,  no  longer  the 
craven  and  coward,  afraid  to  meet  the  ills  of  life, 
but  ready  to  grin  and  bear  them.  He  was  an  al- 
tered man.  And  w ho  had  been  the  mysterious  agent 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  that  had  wrought  his  ref- 


ormation ? H's  poor,  little  deformed  child,  who 
through  the  night  of  storm  and  danger  had  been 
near  him  with  lion  heart  and  dauntless  courage, 
who  had  taught  him  that  mercy  is  extended  even 
unto  him  who  would  take  his  own  life. 

A few  words  more.  Years  passed  on ; the  ex- 
pected call  had  been  made  by  the  bank,  and  Joe’s 
goods  and  chattels  were  all  sold,  but  he  neither 
groaned  nor  grumbled:  he  set  himself  manfully  to 
work  once  again,  and  though  his  hair  grew  gray, 
and  he  was  not  quite  so  hearty  and  strong  as  of 
yore,  yet  all  were  willing  to  lend  him  a hand,  and 
he  soon  began  to  find  his  circumstances  improving. 
But  for  one  circumstance  he  would  have  been  happy. 
Johnny  bad  never  been  thoroughly  well  since  that 
dreadful  night  of  storm  and  disaster ; his  back  had 
grown  rounder,  and  he  complained  of  a pain  in  his 
leg  frequently.  Joe  grew  very  anxious ; every 
spare  moment  was  dedicated  to  his  child.  One  day 
he  took  him  to  London  to  see  a great  doctor,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  looked  ten  years  older,  for 
there  was  a gloomy  prophecy  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
From  that  day  Johnny  took  to  his  bed.  He  was  a 
good,  patient  little  fellow,  but  he  would  have  no 
nurse  but  his  dear  old  daddy ; and  his  thin,  pale 
face,  used  to  light  up  the  moment  Joe  entered  the 
room ; and  when  his  father  sat  down  by  him  he 
would  put  his  hand  into  his  homy  palms  and  smile 
as  if  supremely  happy.  One  morning  Joe  came  in 
to  breakfast,  and,  as  usual,  bounded  up  stairs  to  see 
his  boy.  Johnny  was  lying  on  his  back,  his  eyes 
turned  expectantly  toward  the  door.  The  window 
was  wide  open,  and  a delicious  soft  breeze  from  the 
sea  came  playing  through  it.  The  sick  child  was 
going  to  his  rest,  there  could  be  little  doubt  aliout 
that;  his  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  his  cheek 
strangely  flushed ; in  a few  moments  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  must  set  in.  Joe  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
then,  as  he  was  wont,  Johnny  put  his  hand  in  his, 
and  then  slowly  and  quietly  spoke  thus: 

“ Dear  daddy,  I’m  going  home.  The  doctor  was 
right  when  he  told  you  I weren’t  good  for  long.  I 
feel  as  if  I hadn’t  got  no  blood  in  my  body,  and  my 
legs  feel  so  strange.  Hold  me  up  in  your  arms, 
daddy,  I want  to  whisper  to  you.” 

Joe  felt  inclined  to  resist  for  a moment,  for  he 
would  have  gone  for  the  doctor,  but  the  child’s  man- 
ner chained  him  to  his  seat.  Putting  his  arm  round 
him,  he  brought  his  head  close  to  his  shoulder. 
Johnny  nestled  himself  close,  pressed  his  lips  against 
the  big  bushy  whiskers,  and  then  continued : 

“Daddy,  don't  lose  heart  again.  Promise  me 
that,  won’t  you?  Remember,  daddy  darling,  the 
secret.  I — I’ve  kept  it,  you  keep  it  too,  won’t 
you  ?” 

Pressing  his  hands  to  his  father’s  face,  he  looked 
eagerly  into  his  eyes,  passed  his  fingers  over  his 
cheek,  and  murmuring,  “The  secret,  remember,” 
in  a moment  was  dead. 

They  laid  him  in  the  corner  of  the  church-yard, 
under  the  yew-tree,  by  his  mother,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings,  after  service,  Joe  has  now  to  stand  alone 
and  gaze  on  the  spot  where  rest  the  two  beings  he 
loved  so  well.  But  his  secret  is  buried  there  too. 
What  secret?  That  having  received  a letter  to 
acquaint  him  of  impending  ruin,  and  found  its  in- 
formation correct,  he  had  sought  to  escape  meeting 
his  disaster  by  himself  destroying  the  life  that  a 
merciful  Creator  had  given  him.  How  he  was 
saved  from  this  crime  has  been  told,  and  the  secret 
that  was  is  a secret  no  longer. 
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LAST  WORDS. 

From  the  time  that  human  beings  began  to  re- 
flect, they  have  treasured  up  the  words  of  the  dying 
as  peculiarly  weighty  and  sacred.  They  often  be- 
come heir-looms  in  a family,  are  handed  on  by  tra- 
dition from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  be- 
ing emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  iron  baron, 
descend  at  last  to  the  seals  and  coaches  of  his 
Bilken  descendants.  The  last  utterance  of  a fall- 
ing chieftain  has  often  been  made  the  war-cry  of 
his  followers,  urged  them  on  to  deeds  of  unwont- 
ed valor,  to  recovery  of  lost  ground,  and  conquest 
of  new. 

In  Italy  the  sayings  of  the  departed  on  their 
death-beds  are  sometimes  written  on  scrolls,  and 
hung  in  their  parish  church.  We  have  seen  a 
church  in  Florence,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
in  this  manner  with  the  devout  reflections  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Crowds 
visited  the  spot  before  and  after  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral, and  were  edified,  no  doubt,  by  the  many  good 
and  wise  things  the  young  princess  had  uttered. 
All  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  have  been  ever 
founded,  have  failed  to  inspire  men  at  the  close  of 
life  with  sentiments  one  half  so  beautiful,  so  thrill- 
ing to  the  ears  of  by-standers,  so  precious  to  the 
memories  of  mourners  as  those  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  put  into  the  lips  of  her  expiring  chil- 
dren. They  are  as  flowers  that  blossom  from  the 
bier,  and  diffuse  an  immortal  fragrance.  They  are 
golden  texts,  which  cheer  us  and  fade  not  away 
while  the  night  of  bereavement  closes  round  our 
path. 

This  is  rather  a serious  subject,  nor  would  it  be 
decorous  to  treat  it  lightly.  There  is  no  sound  in 
the  wide  world  so  dreadful  as  the  accents  of  remorse 
on  a dying  bed,  nor  any  instance  of  it  more  striking 
than  that  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  Persian  army 
had  attacked  his  rear,  and  be  rode  to  resist  them. 
The  imperial  standard  bore  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R., 
“ The  Roman  Senate  and  People,”  emblazoned  on 
it,  instead  of  the  Labaram,  under  which,  since  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  legions  of  the  empire  had 
so  often  rushed  on  to  victory.  The  Persians  were 
repulsed,  but  Julian  was  wounded.  His  physicians 
could  not  stop  the  blood,  and  he  called  for  a horse. 
He  tried  to  mount,  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
followers,  filled  his  hand  with  blood,  cast  it  into  the 
air,  and  cried  “Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered!’’ 
Not  half  so  sad  was  the  voice  of  Kosciusko  when 
he  fell,  though  not  to  die,  pierced  by  Russian  lances, 
and  exclaimed,  “An  end  of  Poland!”  The  hero 
whose  breast  is  clean,  who  has  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  hi*  cause,  meets  his  fate  with  dignity, 
and  brightens  the  horrors  of  death  with  a smile. 
He  may  die  on  the  scaffold  as  a traitor  and  rebel, 
and  yet,  like  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  rising  of  1745,  ex- 
claim with  his  latest  breath,  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  pntria  mori!  Not  that  the  noble  sentiment 
came  well  from  him.  It  was,  in  his  case,  a bitter 
mockery ; for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  violation 
of  every  duty,  and  its  sole  object  was  self.  “’Tis 
sweet  to  die  for  our  dear  country’s  sake”  would  have 
come  better  from  General  Wolfe ; and  is  in  fact,  in 
other  words,  just  what  he  did  say  when,  having 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  fallen  on  the 
French  at  Quebec,  he  received  a shot  in  the  wrist, 
which  he  wrapped  in  a handkerchief,  pressed  on, 
concealed  a second  shot  in  the  groin,  and  then,  be- 
ing pierced  bv  a fatal  bullet  in  the  breast,  allowed 
himself  unwillingly  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks. 
When  told  that  the  French  army  was  totally  rout- 
ed, he  exclaimed,  “ Then  1 am  happy,"  and  instant- 
ly expired. 

The  composure  and  fortitude  which  mark  the 
last  moments  of  some  heinous  offenders  is  very  baf- 
fling to  moralists.  The  usual  chain  of  moral  causes 
and  effects  seem -in  them  to  be  broken;  and  it  is 
sometimes,  particularly  in  Eastern  countries,  diffi- 
cult to  restore  the  links  even  in  imagination,  and  to 
render  a plausible  account  of  the  miscreant’s  inner 
life.  Thus  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bramins  of 
Bengal,  who  practiced  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  deceit  which  belongs  to  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Bengalee,  and  who  had  been  detected  repeatedly  in 
the  most  criminal  intrigues,  was  at  last  brought  to 
trial  as  a felon,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  during 
the  Governorship  of  Warren  Hastings,  met  his  ig- 
nominious fate  with  the  utmost  calmness.  Ilis 
caste  was  pure,  and  the  crimes  he  had  committed 
were  common  to  his  race,  and  often  accounted  vir- 
tues. He  conversed  with  the  sheriff  about  his  exe- 
cution without  a sigh  or  the  motion  of  one  muscle 
of  iiis  face.  He  looked  round  him  from  his  palan- 
quin on  the  scaffold  and  his  frantic  fellow-country- 
men with  unaltered  serenity,  mounted  the  steps  with 
a firm  foot,  desired  his  best  remembrances  to  his 
friends  in  the  council,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner amidst  the  wailing  and  howling  of  count- 
less Hindoos.  Yet  all  this  was  the  dignity  of  a de- 
ceiver. It  was  but  stage  effect,  or  the  stoicism  of 
one  whose  leading  idea  is  Fate.  Very  different  was 
the  resignation  of  the  great  peace-loving  general  and 
statesman,  Washington,  when  dying  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. To  him  craft  was  unknown.  No  murmur  of 
complaint  or  impatience  passed  his  lips,  though  he 
suffered  severely.  His  weeping  family,  his  friends, 
his  sorrowing  servants  stood  round  him,  and  a na- 
tion, to  which  he  had  given  birth,  was  mourning 
without.  “ Let  me  be  buried  privately,”  he  said, 
“ and  let  no  funeral  oration  be  pronounced  over  my 

remains I am  dying  hard,  but  it  will  soon 

lie  over.”  Such  were  his  simple  words.  He  had 
never  been  an  orator,  nor  would  the  arts  of  rhetoric, 
perhaps,  have  been  consistent  with  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  his  character. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 

BONDS 

OF  TUB 

CENTRAL 

Pacific  R.  R.  Company, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Six  per  Cent, 
per  Annum,  payable  Semi-An- 
nually, on  the  First  Days 
of  January  and  July. 

Principal  and  Interest  Payable  in  U.  S. 

Gold  Coin  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Amount  of  Issue  ....  $7,336,000. 

In  Coupon  Bonds  of  $1000  Each. 

77 ie  Bonds  have  Thirty  Years  to 
run , and  are  secured  by  a First  Mort- 
gage, constituting  an  absolute  prior  lien 
on  that  portion  of  the  Hoad,  Equip- 
ments, Franchises , and  entire  Property 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, located  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia., and  extending  from  Sacramento 
City  to  the  California  State  Line, 
forming  a part  of  the  Great  Pacific 
Railroad  Route,  adopted  and  aided 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  amount  of  these  First  Mortgage  Bonds  to  be 
issued  per  mile  is  limited  by  law  to  the  amount  of 
United  States  Bonds  allowed  and  issued  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  the  Road,  and  the  Mortgage  by  which  they 
are  secured  is  declared  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
constitute  a lien  prior  and  superior  to  that 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  aid  received  from  the  Government  (in  amount 
equal  to  this  First  Mortgage)  is  economically  and  judi- 
ciously applied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  Road,  together  with  nearly  $7, 000,000,  received 
from  Stock  Subscriptions  and  other  sources.  The 
First  Mortgage,  therefore,  amounts  to  tent  about  35 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  and  value  of  the  property 
which  it  covers. 

The  road  is  now  completed,  equipped,  and  naming 
from  Sacramento  City  to  Alta,  a distance  of  73  miles, 
and  the  earnings  for  the  three  months  ending  August 
1st  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

Flay,  1866  ....  $65,115  83 
June,  “ . . , . 67,429  78 

July,  « 85,000  00 

IN  GOLD. 


The  earnings  are  steadily  increasing,  and  are  esti- 
mated at  over  $100,000  in  gold  for  the  month  of  August 
—the  official  report  for  that  month  not  having  been 
received  at  this  date. 

The  construction  of  the  road  is  going  vigorously  for- 
ward—24  miles  additional  being  nearly  ready  for  the 
cars,  and  it  will  probably  be  in  full  operation  to  the 
California  State  Line,  156  miles  from  Sacramento  City, 
during  the  summer  of  1867,  when  its  earnings  must  be 
very  large,  as  the  entire  trade  of  Nevada,  and  a large 
proportion  of  that  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  must 
pass  over  its  line.  It  has  been  shown  by  reliable  sta- 
tistics that  in  1803  over  $13,000,000  ia  gold  was  paid 
for  freighting  goods  from  California  to  Nevada  alone. 

This  part  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad  Route  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  railroad 
in  the  world,  and  its  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  among 
the  best  secured  and  most  desirable  investments  ever 


“TTiequaled  among  the  preparations  of  Amer- 
ican Chemists.” — Bl  knktt’s  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair, 
and  Florimel  for  the  Handkerchief. — True  Flag, 

Boston.  . 


Over  $1,000,000  has  already  been  expended  in  grad- 
ing beyond  the  point  to  which  the  road  is  now  run- 
ning, and  the  iron  is  bought  and  paid  for  sufficient  to 
lay  the  track  the  entire  distance  to  the  State  Line. 

The  Road  has  been  completed  and  equipped  thus 
far  without  the  sale  of  a Bingle  dollar  of  its  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  and  they  are  now  offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  after  the  earnings  of  the  Road  have 
reached  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  month  in  gold,  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  which  is  required  for  operating 
expenses. 

The  Bonds  are  offered  at  95  per  cent,  and  accrued  in- 
terest from  July  1st  in  Currency.  Orders  may  be  for- 
' warded  to  ns  direct  or  through  the  principal  Banks 
j and  Bankers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  drafts  on  New  York, 
J or  in  Legal  Tender  Notes,  National  Bank  Notes,  or 
\ other  funds  current  in  this  city,  and  the  Bonds  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  address  by  express,  free  of  charge. 
Inquiries  for  further  particulars,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
will  receive  punctual  attention. 


FISK  & HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

Wo.  5 Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Securities  received 

a exchange  for  the  above 


SEWING  <fcc 
3,3  MACHINE. 

Fiust  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  orim  pino  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

ITEM,  RUFFLE,  8IIIRR,  TUOK,  BUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
•have  used  it. 

“ With  Bingle  or  double  thread,  It  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
Few  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  m box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Ri- 
fles carry  a 
„ ball  vary- 

ing from  one  half  oz.  each 
to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
_ land  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 
They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
fire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.  s Colt's  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


A New  Edition  Now  Ready: 

New  physiognomy— or,  “ signs  of  char- 
acter,” with  more  than  1000  Hlustrations.  By 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Editor  Phrenological  Journal.  One  large 
vol.,  Embossed  Muslin,  $5;  Heavy  Calf,  $8;  Turkey 
Morocco,  frill  gilt,  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Please  address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY— Washburn’B  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
splendid  Flowering  Bulbs,  containing  a list  of  the 
choicest  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  &c,  with 
foil  and  explicit  directions  for  their  culture.  It  also 
contains  a beautiful  colored  plate,  and  many  other  fine 
engravings.  It  will  be  forwarded  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  10  cts.  to  all  applicants.  Address  WASHBURN  & 
CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


] 0 0,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &c.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000 ! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Profitable  employment  gui 
igeuts.  Address  O.H.  Noble 


laranteed  to  male  and  female 
>le  & Co.,  102  Centre  St.,  N.Y. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
II.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  08  Broadway,  room  No.  3. 


$125  a Month.  Sample  sent  Free- 

Agents  wanted  every  where,  male  and  female,  local 
and  traveling,  steady  employment  the  year  round. 
Address  CONKLIN  & CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$10.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  $10. 


DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY, the  Model  Parlor  Maga- 
zine. Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  October 
Number  now  ready. 


Kradle,  Krib,  or  Bedd  Klose  Klasps 

Cure  the  Croup  by  preventing  it.  2 or  4 comprise 
a set.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  or  price.  Ask  for  De- 
morest’s  Bed  Close  Clasps.  25  cents  each.  W.  JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST,  473  Broadway.  Sold  at  all  the 
house  furnishing  stores. 


neatly,  cheaply, h£S  . . HP 

Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Agented  wanted.  Extraordinary  inducements.  The 
only  bona  fidefoonsehold  article  for  agents  to  sell.  Send 
for  circulars.  J.  P.  Hcnrie  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(blRrtfl™  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
j ylvvU  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 


A MONTH  1 New  Business  for  Agents. 

H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


15  cts.  and  get  80  pages ; or  25  cts.,  and  get  80  pages  and 
i sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MA 


e to  L.  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ HOW  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  Ac.  100  great 
secrets.  Free  for25c.  Address  Hunter  A Ca,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  B.  FETRIDGE. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  is  now  Teady:  Large  12mo,  Leather, 
Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


SPECTACLES  AND  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS 
RENDERED  USELESS!  THE  INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING  OF  SIGHT  IS  MADE  PERPETUAL 
BY  TH  E USE  O F THE  NEW  PATENT  IMPROVED 
IVORY  EYE-CUPS. 


RED  VISION. 

2.  PRESBYOPIA,  or  Far  Sightedness. 

8.  ASTHENOPIA,  or  Weak  Eyes. 

4 EPIPHORA— Running  or  Watery  Eyes. 

5.  SORE  EYES. 

6.  WEAKNESS  OF  TIIE  RETINA,  «r  Optic  Nerve. 

7.  OPHTHALMIA,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eye. 

8.  PHOTOPHOBIA,  or  Intolerance  of  Light. 

9.  PTOTIS,  or  Falling  of  the  Eyelids. 

10.  MY ODESOP1  A,  moving  specks  before  the  Eyes. 

11.  AMAUROSIS,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision. 

12.  CATARACTS,  and  worst  Disorders  of  the  Eve. 

ANY  ONE  can  use  the  IVORY  EYE-CUPS  without 

the  aid  of  DOCTOR  or  MEDICINE,  so  as  to  receive 
immediate  beneficial  results,  and  never  wear  specta- 
cles ; or,  if  using  now,  to  lav  them  aside  forever.  Over 
5000  certificates  of  cases  where  a cure  was  previously 
guaranteed,  may  be  seen  at  our  office.  We  guarantee 
a cure  in  every  case  where  the  directions  are  followed, 
or  we  will  refund  the  money.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
and  Oculists.  To  receive  our  TREATISE  ON  THE 
EYE  by  return  mail  free,  send  your  full  address  to 
Dr.  J.  BALL  & CO., 

Box  701,  P.  O.  128  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

tar-  For  the  worst  cases  of  MYOPIA,  or  NEAR- 
SIGHTEDNESS, use  our  NEW  MYOPIC  ATTACH- 
MENTS, easily  adjusted  and  applied  to  the  Ivory  Eye- 
Cups.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Publish  this  Day: 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

A NOVEL. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1  25. 

A very  interesting  story. — London  Sun. 

The  idea  of  the  hero  is  original,  and  very  carefully 
worked  out.— London  Spectator. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  recently  Published: 

BATTLE  PIECES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 
BvHerman  Melville,  Author  of  “Typee,”  “Omoo," 
“Redburn,”  “Mardi,”  “Moby  Dick/’  “Whitejack- 
et,”  «&c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIG- 


INSIDE  : A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By 
George  F.  Hakkinuton.  With  Illustrations  by 
Tuomas  Nast.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 


, Tyro., , , , 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  July,  1806,  and  a Map  embracing 
Colored  Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries. 
By  W.  Pembroke  Fetripge.  Fifth  Year.  Large 
12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

Haepee  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  Uaited 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  OCTOBER,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscrib- 
ers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates : 

One  Page $950  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Rage 70  00 

Or  $1  60  pqr  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a fine. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 
Cloth  Binding  .....  $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  ana  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisement*,  each  .insertimv.  m 

ImRPHR1  & "BlfloTEERS,  Publishers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


October  6,  1866.] 


Tomes,  Melvain  & Co., 

No.  0 MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 
English  and  German  Guns,  Pistols,  &c., 

Sporting  Ammunition  of  all  Descriptions, 
TABLE  and  POCKET  CUTLERY, 
Hunting-Knives,  Razors,  and  Scissors,  French  and 
English  Jewelry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Articles,  &c. 
The  largest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United 
States. 

Sol.  Ag’ts  for  {^SaSSgES 
Westley  Richards’s  Breech-Loading  Fowling-Pieces. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  circulation  of  THE  TRIBUNE  being  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  newspaper,  it  is  of  course  the  most 
valuable  medium  in  which  to  advertise.  It  is  read  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  advertisers  can  not  afford  to  omit  inserting 
their  advertisements  in  THE  TRIBUNE. 


Monday,  Sept.  10 Daily 42,135  copies. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  11  ....  Daily 42,635  copieB. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  11  ....  Semi-Weekly  . . 27,000  copies. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  12  . . Daily 43,635  copies. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  12  . . Weekly 127,750  copies. 

Thursday,  Sept.  13  . . . Daily 45,165  copies. 

Friday,  Sept.  14 Daily 45,010  copies. 

Friday,  Sept.  14 Semi-Weekly  . . 27,000  copies. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15 . , . . Daily 47,750  copies. 

Monday,  Sept.  17 Daily 45,250  copies. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  18 Daily 46,260  copies. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  18  ... . Semi- Weekly  . . 27,000  copies. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  19  . . Daily 45,250  copies. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  19  . . Weekly 127,750  copies. 

Thursday,  Sept.  20  . . . Daily 40,740  copies. 

Friday,  Sept.  21 Daily 45,550  copies. 

Friday,  Sept.  21 Semi-Weekly . . 27,000  copies. 

Saturday,  Sept.  22 ... . Daily 47,740  copies. 

The  above  is  the  precise  number  of  copies  of  THE 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  printed  and  circulated  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  We  shall  continue  to  report  from 
week  to  week  for  the  information  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

TRICE  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  TRIBUNE. 
Daily  Tribune,  20  cents  per  line. 

Skmi-Weekly  Tribune,  25  cents  per  line. 

W f.ekly  Tribune,  $1  per  line,  each  insertion.  No  ad- 
vertisement inserted  in  The  Weekly  for  less  than  $5. 
Address  THE  TRIBUNE, 

No.  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


rOW  READY!— THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for 
7.  60  Engravings.  20  cents,  by  return  post. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  LIGHT. 

Atmospheric  Kerosene  Lamp ; no  Smoke,  no  Smell, 
no  Chimney;  and  produces  a light  superior  to  gas. 
Now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  No.  2 Courtland  St., 
north  side,  one  door  from  Broadway.  This  is  no  hum- 
bug patent  burner  affair,  but  a lamp  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  the  only  one  ever  invented  that  will  produce  a pure 
white  flame  from  kerosene  oil : it  gives  double  the  light 
of  a chimney  lamp,  and  consumesless  Oil.  County  and 
State  rights  for  sale,  and  parties  purchasing  supplied 
with  Lamps  and  Fixtures  at  manufacturing  rates. 

H.  DANFORD,  No.  2 Courtland  St.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  ART  ASSOCIATION, 

No.  627  BROADWAY, 


TNI  STENGUISHED  CHARACTERS.  — Bismarck, 
Archduke  Albert,  Queen  Emma,  Joseph  Sturge, 
Horace  Yernet,  F.  N.  Gisborn,  Cyrus  W.  Field ; a group 
of  Native  Africans ; Anthropology,  Physiology,  Psy- 
chology, Pneumatology,  and  Physiognomy ; Beaming 
Eyes,  Impressions,  Large  Noses,  Prenatal  Influences ; 
Whom  to  Elect;  Debating  Societies;  Phrenology,  by 
John  Neal;  “ Out  of  Place,"  by  Mrs.  Wyliis ; “Quack 
Medicines,"  Fagging  and  Flogging,  Foreign  Airs,  &c., 
in  Sept.  No.  Phrenological  Jouknal.  20  cents,  or  $2 
a Year.  Fowleb  & Wells,  New  York. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well 


(OPPOSITE  THE  OLYMPIC  THEATRE.) 

This  Company,  originally  organized  aa 

PIKE’S  NEW  YORK  OPERA-HOUSE  ASSOCIATION, 

Being  anxious  to  bring  their  business  to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  offer  the  following  unexam- 
pled Inducement: 

TWO  DOLLARS 

Will  at  once  secure  one  of  the  following  flne  Steel  Engravings,  which  can  not  be  obtained  at  retail  at  less 
than  $5— the  following  plates  and  copyrights  having  been  secured  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  Association : 

“ Washington’s  First  Interview  with  his  Wife.”  From  the  original  painting  by  Ehninger.  Engraved  by 
G.R.  Hall.  Size,  24  by  32. 

“ Signing  of  the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.”  From  the  original  painting  in  possession  of  the 
late  Major-General  Phil.  Kearney.  Engraved  by  G.  E.  Perine.  Size,  24  by  36. 

“ Washington’s  Last  Interview  with  his  Mother.”  A beautiful  Engraving  by  Duthie,  from  original  painting. 

And  an  equal  share  in  the  following  list  of  magnificent  Oil  Paintings  and  superior  Engravings: 

“ The  Jungfrau  and  the  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen."  A magnificent  painting,  58  by  90,  by  J.  Butler.  Valued 
at  $5000. 

“Greek  Idyl."  An  exquisite  work  of  art,  by  Bran,  5 ft.  4 in.  by  5 ft.  8 In.  Valued  at  $2500. 

“ Cattle  Market."  A superb  painting,  by  Van  Marcke,  5 ft.  8 in.  by  6 ft.  Valued  at  $2400. 

“ Cattle  and  Shipping."  An  admirable  work,  by  the  celebrated  Backhuysen,  67  by  53  in.  Valued  at  $1700. 

“ The  Falls  of  the  Inn.”  By  Scheiss.  58  by  74.  Valued  at  $1700. 

“ The  Lake  Luzerne."  One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  celebrated  Jungheim,  56  by  72.  Valued  at  $2600. 

“ Herd  of  Sheep."  By  Van  Lamputten  44  by  36.  Valued  at  $700. 

“ Virgin  of  Madrid."  A genuine  Murillo,  and  a gem  of  art.  41  by  49.  Valued  at  $3000. 

“ Shetland  Ponies."  By  the  celebrated  Morris.  45  by  65.  Valued  at  $600. 

“ Penitent  Magdalen.”  By  Battoni.  5 ft.  3 In.  by  4 ft.  2 in.  Placed  low  at  $2000. 

“ Farm-Yard  Scene."  ’ With  bull  in  foreground.  A superb  painting,  by  Van  Marcke,  50  by  67.  Value,  $2000. 

“Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes."  51  by  66.  By  Minor,  and  the  chef  d'auvre  of  that  celebrated  artist. 
Value,  $5000. 

“ Rebecca  at  the  Well."  A veritable  gem,  48)  by  61,  by  the  celebrated  Brun.l 

“A  Forest  in  Winter  Time."  With  a fox  in  the  foreground.  55  by  50.  By  Jacobsen.  Value,  $2250. 

“ The  Lake  of  Brientz,  Switzerland."  A chef  d'auvre,  by  Joseph  Bueltle,  471  by  631.  Valued  at  $260. 

Two  Paintings,  representing  “ Cattle”  and  “Marine  View,"  261  by  32  each.  Gems  of  the  Dutch  school.  By 
Koniagh.  Value,  $900. 

“ Cattle  Scene."  271  by  19.  By  Gregor.  Value,  $250. 

A magnificent  painting  of  the  “ Interior  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Potsdam,  Prussia.”  One  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  celebrated  R.  S.  Zimmermann.  Purchased  for  $3000. 

“ The  Garden  of  Gethsemane."  One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  famous  Otto  Georg6, 63  by  92,  and  valued  at 
$3500. 

A veritable  gem,  481  by  39,  by  Goldsberg,  after  the  celebrated  Lessing,  representing  “John  Hubs  before  the 
Clerical  Council  at  Constance,  in  1417."  Valued  at  $750. 

Another  beautiful  painting,  431  by  50,  by  the  same  master:  “Mozart  at  the  Piano.”  Price,  $700. 

A magnificent  painting,  by  C.Millner:  “ Sunset  in  the  Tyrolese  Mountains."  69  by  61.  Valued  at  $2000. 

Nine  Original  Italian  Paintings,  each  valued  at  $450,  as  follows : “ Two  Flagellations,"  “John  the  Baptist,’’ 
“An  Italian  Landscape,"  “The  Nativity  of  Christ,"  “The  Fox  and  the  Poultry,”  “Lot  and  his  Daughter," 
“ The  Crucifixion,"  “ Cupid,”  “ St.  Elizabeth’s  Martyrdom." 

Seven  Superior  Engravings,  consisting  of  the  following  subjects : “ The  Head  Waters  of  the  Susquehanna," 
“ American  Autumn  Forest  Scene,"  “ Winter  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,”  “ White  Water  Lake  Scenery,"  “ The 
Spring  Time  of  the  Year,”  “ Sunshine  on  a placid  Lake,"  “ Winter  Scene."  The  above  by  distinguished  art- 
ists. 19  by  25. 

“ The  Sacred  Shepherd."  A magnificent  Italian  work,  60  by  54,  very  old,  bought  from  the  collection  of  the 
Hon.  Francis  Thurston,  England,  and,  with  several  gems  of  art,  brought  to  this  country  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  has  been  purchased  by  the  Association  as  a feature  in  the  art  distribution,  and  is  valued  by  connoisseurs  at 
$3000. 

“ The  Judgment  of  the  Elder."  Another  antique  Italian  work,  60  by  54,  purchased  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  collection  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Thurston.  It  is  a truly  .noble  painting,  and  in  conception,  symmetry, 
rich  coloring,  and  complete  ensemble,  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  originality.  This  and  the  accompany- 
ing picture  were  purchased  from  an  ancient  collection  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Valued  at  $5000. 

“ Scene  in  the  Highlands,"  with  sheep  and  cattle.  One  of  the  celebrated  Landseer’s  early  productions.  36 
by  42.  Valued  at  $1000. 

Winter  Scene : “ The  First  Snow.”  20  by  32.  Valued  at  $275. 

“ Scene  on  the  Housntonic  River."  17  by  18.  Value,  $230. 

“Windsor  Castle  in  the  Present  Time."  With  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  31  by  26.  Valued 
at  $120. 

‘ ‘ The  Empress  of  the  French  a nd  her  Maids  of  Honor.”  33  by  27.  Value,  $120. 

“ The  Maid  and  the  Magpie."  In  walnut  and  gold.  32  by  37.  $100. 

“ Luther  Burning  the  Pjtpal  Bull  at  Wittenberg.”  34  by  44.  $100. 

“ Luther  Nailing  his  Protest  at  the  Church  Door."  33  by  44.  $75. 

“Beatrice  Cenci”  and  “Evangeline."  Two  flue  paintings.  20  by  24.  $60  each. 

“ The  Past  and  the  Future"  and  “ Hope  and  Faith."  Two  ditto.  21  by  25.  $70. 

“Erin,  Farewell."  In  walnut  and  gold.  22  by  29.  $40. 

“Vrai  Bonheur."  In  walnut  and  gold.  25  by  29.  $50. 

Seven  fine  engravings,  illustrating  the  following:  “ The  Sheltering  Tree,"  “ The  Flooded  Village,”  “Monk- 
eys Racing  the  Cats,"  “ Combat  of  the  Stags,"  “ Steeple  Chase  Cracks,"  “ Self-Love,"  “Daughter  of  Eve."  The 
seven  valued  at  $250. 

“ Raphael’s  Madonna."  In  gilt  circle,  29  by  29.  Valued  at  $90. 

“Raphael  Introduced  to  Leonardo  de  Vinci;”  “Shakspeare  and  his  Contemporaries;’’  “Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  Literary  Friends.”  The  above  pictures  are  32  by  36  each,  and  have  a total  value  of  $150. 

“ The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  In  walnut  and  gold.  32  by  46.  $100. 

“Fairy  Tales."  19  by  21.  $40. 

Three  flue  paintings,  each  28  by  36:  “Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,"  “Christ’s  Parables,"  “Bethlehem 
and  the  Nativity  of  Christ."  Valued  at  $75  each. 

Fifty-eight  Fine  Engravings, 

IN  HANDSOME  FRAMES,  WHICH  WILL  CONSTITUTE  A PORTION  OF  THE  GRAND  ART  SALE. 

The  above  grand  collection  may  be  seen  at  the 

ART  GALLERY,  No.  62 1 BROADWAY. 

The  number  of  Certificates  is  limited  to  FORTY  THOUSAND,  and  the  books  will  be  closed,  without  fail, 

On  November  20,  1866, 

When  there  will  be  a Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Shareholders  for  the  great  final  distribution. 

The  above  inducement  is  offered  at  a ruinous  sacrifice  by  the  Association,  and  simply  in  order  to  close  np 
their  business : consequently  there  will  be 

POSITIVELY  NO  POSTPONEMENT. 

The  mere  cost  of  the  Paintings  and  Engravings  was 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS, 

As  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  who  visit  the  Gallery,  which  will  be  open  throughout  the  day  and  even- 
ing. isr  a liberal  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  for  clubs  of  five  or  more. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

F.  HUNT  & CO.y  Managers  and  Directors. 

Money  by  express,  draft,  post-office  orders,  in  registered  letters,  can  he  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  Association. 

In  all'  cases  where  engravings  are  forwarded  by  mail,  ten  cents  extra  must  be  sent  for  tubing,  and  also 
stamps  for  return  postage  on  tickets  or  cominnnications. 

^ Competent  Gener^Agentaj^^tad  i» 4U  tte| principal  cities,  to  whom  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed. 


Great  Acclimating 
Tonic. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  tb$ 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  Inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  sfo 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tub  Magic  Rcffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Rcffles. 


Wherever  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS, 
the  celebrated  American  prevention  of  Climatic  Dis- 
eases, have  been  introduced  into  unhealty  regions, 
their  effects  in  sustaining  the  health,  vigor,  and  ani- 
mal spirits  of  those  whose  pursuits  subjected  them  to 
extraordinary  risks  from  exposure  and  privation,  have 
been  wonderful.  In  the  army  the  superiority  of  this 
article  over  every  other  invigorating  and  alterative 
medicine  has  become  so  manifest  where  used,  that  it 
is  relied  upon  exclusively  as  a protection  against  Bil- 
ious Fever,  Fever  and  Ague,  and  Bowel  complaints 
of  every  kind.  The  soldiers  say  it  is  the  only  stimu- 
lant which  produces  and  keeps  up  a healthy  habit  of 
body  in  unwholesome  locations.  For  the  unaccli- 
mated pioneer  and  settler  it  is  the  most  reliable  of  all 
safeguards  against  sickness.  Throughout  the  United 
States  it  is  considered  the  most  healthful  and  agree- 
able of  all  tonics,  and  altogether  unequaled  as  a rem- 
edy for  Dyspepsia.  The  medicinal  Ingredients  are  all 
vegetable,  and  are  held  in  solution  by  the  most  whole- 
some stimulant  known— the  Essence  of  Rye. 

“ Hostetter’s  Bitters” 


PREPARED  OIL  of  PALM  and  MACE 


PRESERVING,  RESTORING, 

AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  HAIR. 

And  Is  the  most  delightful  and  wonderful  article  the 
world  ever  produced. 

Ladies  will  find  it  not  only  a certain  remedy  to  re- 
store, darken,  and  beautify  the  hair,  but  also  a desira- 
ble article  for  the  toilet,  as  it  is  highly  perfumed  with 
a rich  aud  delicate  perfume,  independent  of  the  frar 
grant  odor  of  the  oils  of  Palm  and  Mace. 

THE  MARVEL  OF  PERU, 

A NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PERFUME. 

The  delicacy  of  this  delightful  extract,  and  its  won- 
derful lasting  qualities,  are  unequaled  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  known  in  the  world,  and  have  stamped  it  the 
neplus  ultra  of  perfumes. 

The  above  articles  for  sale  by  all  druggists  and  per- 
fumers. 

PRICE  $1  PER  BOTTLE  EACH. 

Sent  by  express  to  any  address  by  the  proprietors. 

WINER’S  CANADIAN  VERMIFUGE 

FOR  EXPELLING  WORMS. 

Remember,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  has  had  years  of  trial,  and  has  always  been 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  suffering.  Price  25c.  per  bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  by  T.  W.  WRIGHT  & 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  No.  100  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


Are  manufactured  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
no  less  than  50,000  dozen  bottles  are  sold  annually  by 
druggists. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  an  article,  patented,  that  will  sell  In  every 
house,  store,  office,  city,  and  county.  Large  profits  to 
agents.  Circulars  free.  Sample  50  cts.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress C.  M.  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


A Winter  Evening’s  Entertainment. 

A SOCIAL  CANTATA.  Words  by  Sydney  Dyes, 
Music  by  C.  A.  Cult..  This  Cantata  introduces  the 
hearty  pleasures  which  enliven  our  winter  evenings, 
amd  possesses  many  attractive  features  which  will 
cause  it  to  become  the  most  popular  work  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Cloth,  $125;  Paper,  $1  00.  Sent  post- 
paid. OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Brandreth’s  Fills. 

Our  theory : Local  disease,  whether  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  rheumatic 
pains,  cutaneous  eruptions,  even  dyspeptic  complaints, 
boils,  or  whatever  form  such  local  disease  puts  on, 
are  so  many  “ Proofs"  of  a disordered  state  of  the 
blood  and  bowels,  which 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

Correct  and  cure.  Experience  and  40,000  certificates 
say  this  is  so.  B.  BRANDRETH. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


‘The  Mammoth  Informer”  given  away  to 
every  body.  Send  stamp-for  it.  Courtship  made  easy, 
15  cents.  Bridal  etiquette,  15  cents.  Laws  of  love,  30 
cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


A GOOD  BOOK  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Send  a Stamp  to  ADAMS  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston. 


DEMAND 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S 


(OR  DOUBLE  SPRING) 


They  will  not  BEND  or  BREAK  like  the  single  springs, 
but  will  PRESERVE  their  PERFECT  and  GRACEFUL 
SHAPE,  where  three  or  four  ordinary  skirts  have  been 
THROWN  ASIDE  AS  USELESS.  They  are  the  mu«i 
ELASTIC,  FLEXIBLE,  and  DURABLE  SKIRT  MANU- 
FACTURED. They  COMBINE  Comfort  Durability,  and 
Economy,  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which  has 
made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the 

STANDARD  SKIRT 

OF  THE 

FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  in  all  stores  where  first-class  Skirts  aie 
Sold,  in  this  City,  and  throughout  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  At  wholesale  by 

WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  INVENTION  AND  SOLL 
-MANUFATURERS. 

97  ChamberUM  iLaJYtreets,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


75r.ts  Sl-St  5o{ 


patent'* 


“GET  THE  BEST/' 

WARDS 

Paper  Collars 


I PER-CENT  SAVED 
Br  Using 
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OHIOKHIIXNG  & SONS, 

MANLTACTUEERS  OF 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES. 

WAREKOOMS,  652  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

( CARD. ) 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride,  as  American  Manufacturers,  that  we  publish  the  following  testimonials,  which 
have  been  received  by  us  recently. 

EUROPEAN  TESTIMONIALS, 

Received  during  the  Month  of  August,  1806. 

. _ _ , , “ London,  July  95th,  1860. 

“Messrs.  C'iiickering  & Sons:  Gents,— I have  much  pleasure  in  inclosing  a docurneut  signed  by  the  first 
composers,  musicians,  and  professors  in  Europe.  I held  your  pianos  in  such  high  estimation  (vide  my  certifi- 
cate) that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  take  one  of  them  with  me  to  Europe  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  my  professional 
brethren.  The  inclosed  certificate  will  prove  how  unanimous  they  have  been  on  tne  subject.  I beg  to  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  a letter  I received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Collard,  which,  I am  sure,  must  be  gratifying  to 
you.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours  very  truly,  James  M.  Wehli. 


„ “London,  Januant  lith,  I860. 

“James  M.  Wf.ui.i,  Esq.  : My  dear  Sir,— I have  great  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  convey  to  Messrs.  Chicker- 
ing  the  expression  of  my  highest  approval  of  their  instrument.  It  is,  I consider,  not  merely  the  best  insini- 
ment  of  American  manufacture  that  I have  tried,  but  one  of  the  finest  Grand  Piano-Fortes  that  has  ever  como 
under  my  observation ; and  the  Messrs.  Chickcring  may  well  be  proud  of  having  turned  out  from  their  manu- 
factory an  instrument  which,  for  touch,  quality,  power,  and  workmanship,  it  would  bo  very  difllcult  to  surpass 
in  any  part  of  the  wide  world. 

“ Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours,  Ciias.  D.  Collard," 

0 Firm  of  Collard  & Collard,  Piano-Forte  Manufacturers,  London.) 

“ London,  July  20th,  1800. 

“ Messrs. Ciiickebing  & Sons:  Gents,— I have  just  been  invited  by  Messrs.  Collard  to  try  a Grand  Piano- 
Forte  manufactured  by  you,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  indorsing  the  opinion  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  C.  D.  Col- 
lard, viz.,  that  it  is  the  finest  instrument  that  I ever  played  on. 

“ Believe  me,  gentlemen,  most  faithfully  yours,  J.  L.  Hatton." 


Testimonial  from  the  most  Distinguished  Artists  in  Europe  to  Messrs.  Chickcring  & Sons. 

“London,  July  25th,  1SC6. 

“ Having  played  upon  a Piano-Forte  made  by  Messrs.  Chickerifig  & Sons,  Boston  and  New  York,  1 have 
mnch  pleasure  m testifying  to  its  general  excellence. 

“For  sweetness  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  magnificent  power  for  concert  purposes,  I con- 
sider it  a really  Grand  Piano- Forte,  and  decidedly  the  best  I have  seen  of  American  Manufacture. 

“Arabella  Godoard,  Brinley  Richards,  J.  Mobcueles, 

“ G.  A.  Osborne,  Rf.ne  Favarger,  (Professor  au  Conservaioriz  Cz 

“ W.  Kuiie,  Sydney  Smith,;  Leipzig,) 

“Jules  Bf.nkdiot,  Giulo  Regonpi,  S.  Arthur  Ciiawel, 

“ M.  W.  Balfe,  Alfred  Jaell,  (Director  of  Monday  Concerts, 

**  Cilas.  Halle,  Lindsay  Slopes,  London.)" 

“I  recently  had  occasion  to  play  on  one  of  Chickering’s  Concert  Grand  Pianos.  The  high  reputation  of 
these  instruments  had  already  reached  me,  and  the  instrument  under  notice  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of 
the  celebrated  makers.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fullness,  beauty,  and  noLleness  of  its  toue ; by  the  perfect 
exactness  of  the  entire  scale,  and  by  its  action,  which  is  of  so  remarkable  a kind  that  it  gives  to  the  plaver  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  every  shade  of  tnno—pp  to  medium  and  f.f.  In  short,  this  Piano  unltes'nll  the 


GREAT  FINANCIAL  OPERATION. 

Conversion  of  Seven-Thirties  into  Five-Twenties. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 


Robinson  & Ogden. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Government  Securities  of  all  kinds.  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


THE  best  Stereoscopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Views  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  are 
made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Hlustratcd  Catalogue  of  72  pages  sent 
gratis. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  trill  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


UNION  ADAMS: 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A MAGNIFICENT  PICTURE, 

ENTITLED 

“HOME  AGAIN” 

WILL  be  GIVEN  AWAY  to  EVERY  PURCHASER 
OF  No.  71  OF 

FRANK  LESLIE'S 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  COMPANY 


Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 
AU  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  $ ft. 
MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  9 lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10,  beet  $1  25 9 lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  beat  $1  9 to. 


IMPERIAL  and  HYSON,  best  $1  25  9 ft. 

ENGLISH  B 1 1EAKFAST,  80c. , 90c. , $1 , $1 10,  best  $1  20 

Gunpowder,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  9 lb. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

' These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequal- 
ed  for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  ana  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  our  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English.  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


vs* 

This  is  the  most  entertaining  paper  published  in  the 
United  States.  Each  Number  contains  numerous  ex- 
cellent Stories,  Incidents  of  Animal  Life,  Sketches  of 
Travel,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Different  Countries, 
Portraits  of  Self-Made  Men,  a Fairy  Story,  Grandfa- 
ther Whitehead’s  Lectures  for  Little  Folks,  Family 
Pastimes,  Enigmas,  and  Charades,  all  illustrated  by 
Thirty  Beautiful  Engravings. 

FRANK  LESLIE’S  CHIMNEY  CORNER 

Contains  more  entertaining  and  useful  reading  mat- 
ter than  can  he  found  in  any  other  paper. 

10  cents  weekly  or  $4  per  year. 

Send  15  cents  in  stamps,  aiid  you  will  receive  No.  71 
and  picture  by  return  of  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  LESLIE,  Publisher, 
New  York. 


Madison,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  September  10,  I860. 
Great  American  Tea  Company,  Nos.  31  and  33  Vescy  Street,  corner  of  Church,  New  York : 

THIS  CLUB’S  SEVENTH  ORDER. 

20  tbs.  best  Oolong at  $1  00. ...  $90  00 

16  “ best  Imperial at  1 25 20  00 

10  “ best  Gunpowder at  1 25 13  51) 

5 “ best  Young  Hyson at  1 25 6 25 

5 “ best  Japan at  1 25 G 25 

Total $05  00 

I received  by  express  this  morning  the  last  lot  ordered.  It  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  I will  have  to 
order  more  frequently  than  I have  been  doing,  to  keep  up  a supply,  I shall  not  whit  for  club  names,  but  or- 
der In  advance. 

Send  by  express,  and  collect  on  delivery.  James  Donnelly, 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together, 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  tneir  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET,  corner  of  CHURCH.  Po6t-Officc  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  clubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  Sept.  29, 1S60— page  024. 


THE  “THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’s  new  Breech- 
loading Rifle.  Superior  to  the  Needle-Gun.  Only 
$25  00.  FOWLER  & WELLS.  Agents,  389  Broadway, 
New  York.  Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  MILLION 


-»  . COUNTRY  HOUSES,  COT- 

JLl  If , -t  TAGES,  FARM  HOUSES, 

JftpK7  BARNS,  OUTBUILDINGS, 

.Kw-r-V;!  { & GROUNDS,  &c. 

Three  new,  distinct,  prac- 
tical  works.  Postpaid  by  mail. 
Woodward's  Architecture  and  Rural  Art.  1867. 
170  Designs  and  Plans.  Paper,  75  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 
Woodward's  Country  Homes.  150  Designs.  $150. 
Manual  of  the  Housf..  120  Designs  and  Plans.  $1 60. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 


BOKER’S  BITTERS, 

For  sale  by  all  prominent  Grocers,  Wine-Mercliaut 
ad  Druggists,  and  wholesale  only  by  L.  FUNKE,  Ji 
ole  Agent,  No.  06  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for 
the  radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, 
&c.,  without  an  operation  or  medi- 
cine, relieves  the  worst  case  in  5 min- 
utes, and  has  never  failed  to  effect  a 
immanent  cure.  Send  for  circular, 
'll  iold  by  druggists  generally.  Discount 
| o dealers.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part 
^of  the  United  States  on  receipt  or  $3. 
Proprietor,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


Daughter  of  the  Bab  ah,  Comic  Song 35c. 

“ Sue  Sleeps,  tiio’  not  a Star,”  Serenade 35c. 

The  Cuckoo’s  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano.  .30c. 
“ Nellie’s  Gone  Iorkvkr.”  for  violin,  15c. ; piano.  .30c. 
“ Organ  Grinder  Polka.”  for  violin,  15c  ; piano  . . .30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  20S  Bow- 
cry,  New  York,  Publisher. 


Autumn  is  again  upon  ns,  and  soon  Winter  will  clasp 
ns  in  his  frigid  embrace.  Beware  of  Coughs  and  Colds ; 
they  often  terminate  in  Consumption.  Cof.’s  Cough 
Balsam  is  a pleasant  but  certain  remedy.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  Croup  among  the  Children. 


HYDROKOmON, 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BEST  MEDICINAL  SALERA- 
TUS,  “made  from  common  salt.”  Bread  made  with 
this  Saleratns  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  com- 
mon salt,  water,  and  flour.  Nos.  <U,  05,  00,  07,  OS,  Of, 
70, 72,  nnd  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


t or  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

. , . TO  Be  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufuctorv,  No. 
3S>  Broadway,  New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  Pure  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted 
double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  l pound,  2 pounds,  8 pounds,  0 pounds,  and 
12  pounds,  with  full  disections  in  English  and  German, 
for  making  hard  and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  orsoft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  jn  the  market. 

B.  T:  BABBIJT,  04,  05.  00,  07,  09,  09,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


„ „ FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortuue  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a cflur 
itablo  institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass, 

STEREOPTICONS 


MILLER  & CO.,  9 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  ARMS  and  AMMUNITION. 

Revolvers ; Coifs,  Remington*/;,  Whitney's , Colt’s 
Model,  Cooper's  Double  Action,  Eagle,  Smith  & Wes- 
son's, National,  Reid's  “ My  Friend,”  including  all  of  tho 
latest  improved  models. 

Pistols : Breech-Loading  Derringers,  also  the  Origi- 
nal Philadelphia  Derringer.  Agents  for  Dickinson’s 
Single-Shot  Pistols.  Send  for  Circular* 


ply  to  Dr.  S.  C.  PRAT’. 


XX  PANTED  Ag’ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
VV  and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  lor  particulars  Seoomb  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

For  Public  Exhibitions.  A Priced  and  Dlustrated 
Catalogue  of  Stereopticons,  Ox-y*  Calcium  Lanterns, 
Dissolving  Lanterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  &c.,  with  views 
ftfr-thc  sfoaio,  yi1!  he  seut  freo  bv  mail  <"'u  application. 


Future  Destiny  Made  Easy.  Fortune-tell- 
ing Flowers  tell  the  fate  of  every  lady  and  gentleman 
ns  to  present  and  fn tu re  propped  s,  health,  wealth,  and 
matrimony.  LnDilliblB  pyma.il, 


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machine'",  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 


United 


SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  CON- 
VENTION AT  PITTSBURG. 

The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land has  met  the  same  fate  as  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention of  August  14.  Neither  of  these  Conven- 
tions were  successful  in  their  aims.  They  were, 
indeed,  an  expression  of  sentiments  which  respond- 
ed to  those  of  a large  portion  of  our  people.  But, 
as  the  event  proves,  they  did  not  touch  the  practi- 
cal and  immediate  question  before  the  people.  They 
had  their  influence,  but  they  did  not  create  a new 
party.  The  Democratic  party,  condemned  in  every 
successive  election  since  that  of  1860,  during  the 
war  insisted  upon  its  claims  to  popular  support,  in 
a manner  extremely  offensive  to  all  patriots ; and 
now  it  has  determined  to  reiterate  these  claims  and 
■calculates  upon  the  prestige  of  Presidential  support 
•as  a certain  condition  to  its  triumph.  But  the  peo- 
ple have  spoken  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  their 
Verdict  is  clearly  against  trusting  to  the  Democratic 
party  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  peace.  The 
case  stands  simply  thus : the  people  are  compelled 
to  choose  between  a party  which  has  carried  them 
triumphantly  through  the  most  troublous  arid  crit- 
ical period  of  our  history,  and  a party  whose  imme- 
diate antecedents  excite  their  most  hearty  indigna- 
tion. 

It  is  at  such  a political  turning-point  that  a Con- 
vention of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  held  at 
Pittsburg,  the  assembling  of  which  we  illustrate  on 
our  lirst  page. 

The  Convention  met  September  26.  The  even- 
ing previous  there  had  been  a torch-light  procession. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  popular  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm scarcely  paralleled  in  even  the  processions 
of  our  great  metropolis.  At  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  the  City  Hall  of  Pittsburg  was 


thronged  with  an  enthusiastic  audience,  of  whom  a 
good  proportion  were  ladies. 

An  eloquent  speech  was  made  by  General  Moody. 

At  twelve  o’clock  General  Negley  called  the 
Convention  to  order,  and  General  Francis  F.  Bar- 
low,  after  the  delivery  of  a prayer  by  Rev.  Gran- 
ville Moody,  read  the  call  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  afternoon  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
whose  portrait  we  give  herewith,  and  whose  mili- 
tary record  has  been  one  of  great  and  deserved  dis- 
tinction, was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention. 
He  took  the  chair,  which  had  been  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  L.  Edwin  Dudley,  a private  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts,  and  made  a brief  speech,  in 
which  he  insisted  that  Congress  had  the  sole  right 
to  determine  upon  the  conditions  of  restoration. 

General  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  reported  the  following  platform,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  present  Congress  in 
passing  the  pending  Constitutional  Amendment  is 
wise,  prudent,  and  just.  It  clearly  defines  American 
citizenship,  and  guarantees  all  his  rights  to  every  citi- 
zen. It  places  on  a just  and  equal  basis  the  right  of 
representation,  making  the  vote  of  a man  in  one  State 
equally  potent  with  the  vote  of  another  man  in  any 
State.  It  righteously  excludes  from  places  of  honor 
and  trust  the  chief  conspirators,  guiltiest  rebels,  whose 
perjured  crimes  have  drenched  the  land  in  fraternal 
blood.  It  puts  into  the  very  frame  of  our  Government 
fhe  inviolability  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  nullity 
forever  of  all  obligations  contracted  in  support  of  the 
rebellion. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  that 
these  propositions  have  not  been  received  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  clemency,  and  fraternal  feeling  in  which 
they  were  offered,  as  they  are  the  mildest  terms  ever 
granted  to  the  subdued  rebels. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  as  an  executive  officer, 
has  no  right  to  a policy  as  against  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  Government,  that  his  attempt  to  fasten 
his  scheme  of  reconstruction  upon  the  country  was 
dangerous  as  it  is  unwise;  his  acts  in  sustaining  it 
have  retarded  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity ; they 


GEN.  J.  D.  COX,  PRESIDENT  OF  TI1E  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  CONVENTION  AT  PITTSBURG. 
[Photographed  by  Anthony.] 
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die.  He  ought  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
d patriots  of  this  nation  can  never  be  used  to  over- 


have  converted  oonqnered  rebels  into  Impudent  claim- 
ants to  rights  which  they  have  forfeited  and  places 
which  theynave  desecrated.  If  consummated  it  would 
render  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation  useless,  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  our  buried  comrades  vain,  and  the  war  in 
which  we  have  so  gloriously  triumphed  what  his  pres- 
ent friends  at  Chicago  in  1804  declared  to  be  a failure. 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  legislate 
for  the  conquered  has  been  recognized  by  the  public 
law  of  ail  civilized  nations,  by  the  operation  of  that 
law  for  the  conservation  of  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, Congress  has  the  undoubted  right  to  establish 
measures  for  the  conduct  of  the  revolted  States,  and  to 
pans  all  acts  of  legislation  that  are  necessary  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Resolved , That  when  the  President  claims  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  army  and  navy  he  might  have  made  himself 
dictator  he  insulted  every  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  " 

public.  m_  j — - — ■*  ‘l*‘  4 

tried  p 
throw 

Resolved,  , IMH 

amended  as  to  give  the  fullest  liberty  to  the  citizen, 
consistent  with  the  national  faith  that  the  great  Union 
Republican  party  is  pledged  to  sustain  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights  every  where ; and  therefore  we  ten- 
der to  all  people  struggling  for  freedom  our  sympathy 
and  cordial  co-operation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  are  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  every  loyal  soldier  and  sailor  who  served  his 
country  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  that  in  their 
present  dark  hours  oftrial,  when  they  are  persecuted 
by  thousands  solely  because  they  are  now  and  have 
been  true  to  their  Government,  we  will  not  prove  rec- 
reant to  our  obligations,  but  will  stand  by  and  protect 
■with  our  lives,  if  necessary,  those  brave  men  who  re- 
main true  to  us  when  all  around  are  false  and  faith- 
less. 

Resolved,  That,  in  reorganizing  the  army,  Justice  to 
the  volunteer  officers  ana  soldiers  demands  that  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service  in  the  field  ought  ever  to  h«ye 
place  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union. 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A THUG. 

Not  long  ago  a party  of  six  gentlemen  were  as- 
sembled at  a private  table  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
hotels  in  Manchester.  Of  this  number  I happened 
to  be  one,  and  the  guest  of  the  giver  of  the  dinner. 
A pleasanter  and  more  social  gathering  I never  wit- 
nessed, and  although  we  sat  down  to  the  table  at  a 
little  after  six  o’clock  it  was  near  midnight  before 
we  rose  from  it. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  wines  were 
set  on  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  evening  began. 
Toasts,  speeches,  and  stories  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  with  a brilliancy  that  I have 
rarely  seen  equaled. 

Among  those  present  was  General  L , a vet- 

eran, who  had  seen  service  in  India  until  his  face 
was  as  bronzed  as  his  hair  was  bleached  white  by 
the  suns  of  that  burning  sky.  I was  especially 
charmed  with  him.  He  was  a frank,  outspoken, 
genial  man,  and  at  once  gained  both  your  respect 
and  friendship. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pany called  on  him  for  a story. 

“A  story  ?”  he  said,  with  a smile.  “ I am  but  a 
poor  hand,  gentlemen,  at  story-telling.” 

* ‘ Surely,  General,  ” remarked  our  host,  “ yon  have 
seen  too  much  active  service  in  the  East  not  to  have 
passed  through  some  remarkable  adventure.” 

“ Oh,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  I can  oblige  you. 
I have  had  some  strange  adventures  in  my  life,” 
said  the  General,  thoughtfully.  “Let  me  see. 
What  shall  it  be?  Suppose  I tell  you  of  my  ad- 
venture with  a Thug?” 

“ By  all  means !”  we  exclaimed. 

“Well,  then,”  began  General  L , leaning  back 

in  his  chair,  “ you  must  know  that  I went  out  to 
India  in  the  service  of  * the  Company’  nearly  forty 
years  ago..  I was  a mere  lad  at  that  time,  being 
barely  eighteen.  I left  England  with  a determina- 
tion to  make  something  of  myself  in  the  land  to 
which  I was  going,  and  when  I reached  my  desti- 
nation I iiegao.  imtT.odu.ocly  to  apply  myself  to  the 
duties  of  my  profession.  I labored  hard  and  soon 
made  progross.  I studied  closely  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  ’language  of  the  natives,  and  spared  no 
effort  to  ir.ake  myself  as  thorough  an  Indian  as  pos- 
sible. I wanted  to  fit  myself  for  any  station  in  the 
Company's  service ; for  I meant  to  rise,  and  I knew 
that  a?  1 had  no  political  influence  to  sustain  me,  I 
would,  have  to  depend  on  my  own  merits  for  promo- 
tion . It  was  slow  work  at  first,  but  I persevered ; 
aird  when  I was  forty-three,  just  fifteen  years  ago, 
I/was  a Colonel  of  cavalry,  and  I flatter  myself  that 
1 was  the  best-informed  officer  in  the  service  with 
regard  to  the  country  in  which  I was  serving.  I 
do  not  say  this  through  vanity,  but  simply  to  let 
you  understand  better  what  follows. 

“About  that  time  the  authorities  at  Calcutta 
were  making  strong  efforts  to  suppress  the  sect  of 
Thugs,  who,  you  well  know,  are  a band  of  fanatics 
who  make  murder  a part  of  their  religion.  They 
rarely  molest  a European,  on  account  of  the  great 
danger  in  which  it  would  have  placed  them,  but 
they  carried  on  a regular  system  of  operations  against 
the  natives,  and  especially  against  those  who  were 
friendly  to  us.  Certain  sections  of  the  country  were 
kept  in  a state  of  the  most  complete  terror  by  them, 
and  their  atrocities  had  increased  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  the  authorities  thought  it  necessary  to  at 
once  inaugurate  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  meas- 
ures for  their  suppression. 

“ In  the  district  of  Benares  the  trouble  was  very 
great,  and  the  Thugs  managed  their  affairs  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  for  a time  they  completely  baf- 
fled the  authorities.  The  command  of  this  district 
was  now  given  to  me,  on  account  of  my  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  my  long  experience  in  the 
country.  I did  not  need  the  letter  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  assure  me  that  it  was  a delicate  and  dif- 
ficult task  which  was  assigned  me,  and  that  I was 
expected  to  discharge  it.  I accepted  the  appoint- 
ment immediately.  I was  given  a regiment  of 
mounted  men,  picked  for  their  long  experience  in 
the  country,  and  at  once  set  out  for  my  new  com- 
mand, being  determined  to  use  no  half-way  meas- 
ures when  I got  there. 

“Upon  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  Benares 
we  halted  and  encamped  near  the  Ganges,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city.  I had  two  reasons  for  do- 
ing this.  One  was,  that  I would  be  able  by  en- 
camping there  to  move  on  the  instant  whenever  oc- 
casion required  it ; the  other,  that  I would  be  freer 
there  from  observaffqij.-birjtjtw .spies,  of  the  Thugs 
than  I would  be  in  The  city.  I said  nothing,  and 


permitted  my  men  to  say  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
our  coming,  but  at  once  set  my  spies  to  work.  As 
I have  said,  I resolved  to  attempt  no  half-way  meas- 
ures with  the  assassins,  but  to  proceed  against  them 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  to  spare  none  that  offer- 
ed any  resistance  to  me.  In  short,  I was  determ- 
ined to  capture  or  exterminate  them.  Such  as  I 
captured  were  to  bo  sent  to  Calcutta  for  trial,  but  it 
was  my  intention  that  these  should  be  very  few 
in  number,  as  I knew  that  stern  measures  on  my 
part  would  do  more  to  strike  terror  to  the  sect  than 
a hundred  civil  trials  and  executions. 

“Through  the  instrumentality  of  my  spies  I 
learned  that  my  district  was  infested  with  a band 
of  Thugs,  quite  large  in  number,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  a leader  named  Runjhect.  He  was  de- 
scribed to  me  as  the  most  active  of  all,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  men  the  country  had  ever 
known.  I set  to  work  at  once.  I scoured  my  dis- 
trict ri^ht  and  left,  by  day  and  night,  and  with  good 
effect,  too. 

“ By  the  time  I had  been  there  six  weeks  I had 
sent  ten  prisoners  to  Calcutta  with  their  families, 
had  hung  twenty  caught  in  the  act  of  strangling 
their  victims,  and  had  destroyed  one  of  their  towns 
and  a temple.  With  my  own  hand  I broke  the  im- 
age of  their  goddess  Kali  into  a thousand  pieces, 
knowing  that  this  would  be  a severe  blow  to  them. 
This  aot,  together  with  the  rest  of  my  career  there, 
came  near  being  fatal  to  me.  The  Thugs  began  to 
consider  me  the  cause  as  well  as  the  means  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  at  length  made  me  the  object  of 
their  special  vengeance. 

“ When  I had  been  in  camp  for  about  two  months, 
my  orderly  informed  me  that  there  was  a native 
waiting  at  the  door  of  my  tent  to  see  me.  I had 
him  shown  in  at  once.  He  was  a small,  spare  man, 
of  about  thirty,  and  my  first  glance  told  me  that 
he  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 
There  was  something  unusually  quiet  and  stealthy 
about  him,  and  at  first  I loosened  my  pistol  and  re- 
garded him  with  a suspicious  glance.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  this,  but  saluted  me  humbly  and  re- 
spectfully. In  reply  to  my  demand  to  know  his 
business,  he  stated  that  he  wished  to  enter  my  serv- 
ice as  a spy.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, and  was  sure  that  he  could  made  himself  use- 
ful. He  gave  as  his  reason  that  his  father  and 
brother  had  recently  been  murdered  by  the  Thugs 
and  that  he  desired  to  avenge  them.  I looked  at 
the  fellow  searchingly,  but  could  gain  nothing  from  I 
his  countenance,  which  was  fixed  and  devoid  of  ex- 
pression, save  a strange  and  perplexing  glitter  in 
his  eyes.  He  told  me  his  name  was  Ali,  and  that 
he  was  a Mohammedan.  I Baid  to  him  that  if  he 
would  come  back  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day  I 
would  give  him  my  answer. 

“After  he  left  mo  I thought  long  and  seriously 
of  his  request.  I did  Dot  like  his  looks,  but  I thought 
he  might  be  of  service  to  me.  I felt  confident  that, 
if  faithful,  he  would  make  an  excellent  spy ; and  I 
thought  myself  competent  to  the  task  of  watching 
him  so  closely  that  he  would  have  no  opportunity 
to  play  me  false.  So,  after  weighing  the  matter 
well  in  my  own  mind,  I determined  to  engage  him, 
but  not  to  trust  him  until  he  should  have  been  fully 
tried. 

“ When  I gave  him  my  answer  the  next  day  I 
saw  his  eyes  flash  and  a Bmile  play  around  his 
mouth.  In  an  instant  his  face  resumed  its  stolid 
expression.  I was  startled  by  this,  and  was  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  watch  the  man  closely.  I 
gave  him  simple  and  easy  tasks  at  first.  He  per- 
formed  them  with  so  much  skill  and  celerity  that 
I began  to  placo  mom  confidence  in  him.  serf  eovo 
him  more  difficult  and  important  duties  to  per-  I 
form.  Thus  ten  days  passed  away.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I went  out  one  day  at  the  head  of  a ' 
small  party  to  follow  up  a scent  which  Ali  had  dis- 
covered. Toward  mid-day  I chanced  to  be  alone,  ( 
having  sent  the  men  away  on  various  errands.  The  1 
heat  was  intense,  and  I dismounted  from  my  horse 
and  stood  for  a short  while  under  a large  tree  to  en- 
joy the  shade  which  looked  so  tempting  to  me.  I 
had  been  there  scarcely  ten  minutes  when  a rus- 
tling in  the  leaves  above  me  caused  me  to  look  np. 

I saw  a dark  figure  leap  toward  me  from  the  tree, 
and  from  the  handkerchief,  which  he  held  ready  in 
his  hand,  I knew  he  was  a Thug  and  bent  upon  my 
assassination.  He  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
in  his  movements  that  he  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  a timely  interposition.  He  had  hardly 
sprang  from  the  tree  when  I heard  the  sharp  report 
of  a rifle,  and  the  next  instant  the  Thug  fell  crash- 
ing at  my  feet.  I looked  around  in  astonishment 
to  discover  whence  came  this  timely  aid,  and  saw 
Ali  running  toward  me  at  full  speed,  with  his  dis- 
charged rifle  in  his  hand.  He  asked  me  anxiously 
as  he  came  up  if  I were  safe,  and  seemed  gratified 
when  I assured  him  that  I w as  unhurt.  He  listen- 
ed calmly  to  my  expression  of  thanks,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  show  me  that  my  suspicions 
of  his  fidelity  were  unjust. 

“ I could  not  help  blushing  with  mortification  as 
he  spoke,  and  I felt  heartily  ashamed  of  having  sus- 
pected him  at  all.  I told  him  that  he  should  have 
no  occasion  to  feel  hurt  at  my  conduct  again,  as  he 
had  that  day  given  me  the  best  proof  of  his  loyalty 
that  I could  desire.  I could  not  see  his  face  as  I 
spoke,  for  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
his  head  was  lowered. 

“A  week  passed  away  after  this  and  the  success 
which  had  attended  our  efforts  suddenly  deserted 
us.  I could  not  account  for  it.  My  movements 
were  as  secret  and  as  energetic  as  formerly,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  we  had  not  yet  damaged  the  Thugs  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  warrant  our  departure,  but  each 
day  recorded  new  failures  for  us.  Somehow  I could 
not  help  connecting  Ali  with  our  want  of  success, 
though  for  the  life  of  me  I could  not  tell  why  I 
should  do  so,  and  I did  my  best  to  banish  the  sus- 
picion as  both  ungenerous  and  unjust. 

“ Toward  the  close  of  the  week  I sent  out  a party 
with  a better  prospect  of  success  than  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  during  the  past  seven  days.  That 
night,  feeling  somewhat  worn  down  by  my  constant 
exertions,  I retired  early  without  undressing. 

“ I could  pot  have  been  sleeping  very  soundly, 
for  I was  awakened  by  a slight  rustling  in  my  tent. 
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I endeavored  to  spring  up,  hut  in  an  instant  I was 
seized  by  a powerful  hand,  and  a handkerchief, 
which  is  the  instrument  used  by  the  Thugs  in  their 
w ork,  was  twisted  around  my  neck.  I managed  to 
thrust  my  left  hand  between  the  fold  of  tho  hand- 
kerchief and  my  throat,  aud  thus  prevented  the 
scoundrel  from  strangling  me  at  once.  By  a pow- 
erful effort  I succeeded  in  gaining  my  feet,  but  the 
fellow  hung  on  to  me  with  almost  superhuman 
strength.  I was  counted  then  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  army,  and  I was  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  my  antagonist,  but  it  was  just  as 
much  as  I could  do.to  keep  him  from  mastering  me. 
By  the  efim  light  of  the  moon  which  straggled  in 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  I recognized  in 
my  adversary  my  native  spy  Ali.  Like  lightning 
it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a plot.  Ali  had  been  sent  to  win  my  confidence 
and  throw  me  off  my  guard.  The  shooting  of  the 
Thug  a week  back  had  been  simply  a part  of  the 
plot.  I knew  that  I had  a powerful  and  desperate 
man  to  deal  with,  and  I nerved  myself  to  the  task 
before  me. 

“The  fellow’s  grip  on  the  handkerchief  was  like 
that  of  a vice,  and  it  seemed  that  he  would  crash 
my  left  hand.  The  strain  on  my  throat  was  terri- 
ble, and  I felt  that  unless  it  was  released  veiy  speed- 
ily I would  he  at  his  mercy. 

“A  novel  and  desperate  plan  presented  itself  to 
me  in  this  emergency,  and  I at  once  proceeded  to 
put  it  into  execution. 

‘ ‘ Bracing  myself  for  a mighty  effort,  I sank  back 
slowly,  as  if  being  gradually  overcome,  and  Ali  with 
a triumphant  glance  tightened  his  grip  on  my  throat, 
and  bent  over  me  until  his  flashing  eyes  were  just 
above  my  face.  With  a sudden  bound  I sprang  for- 
ward, recovering  myself  and  throwing  Ali  back-ward. 
At  the  same  instant  I spit,  with  true  aim,  a mouth- 
ful of  tobacco-juice  straight  into  his  eyes.  Thor- 
oughly astounded  and  thrown  off  his  guard  he  re- 
linquished bis  hold  on  the  handkerchief,  and  with 
a yell  of  pain  clapped  his  hands  to  his  eyes.  This 
was  just  what  I had  expected,  and  in  another  in- 
stant I put  him  out  of  the  way  of  doing  more  harm 
by  sending  a pistol-bullet  through  his  head. 

“The  next  morning  the  expedition  I had  sent 
out  returned,  bringing  two  prisoners  with  them. 
From  these  I learned  that  my  would-be  assassin  was 
no  other  than  the  notorious  chief  of  the  Thugs,  Runj- 
heet,  who  bad  sworn  to  take  my  life  in  revenge  for 
the  damage  I had  inflicted  npon  his  sect 

“ In  a month  more  I returned  to  Calcutta,  having 
thoroughly  accomplished  the  work  assigned  me.” 
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THE  UNION  PARTY. 

THOSE  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  exact 
policy  of  the  Union  party  must  remember 
that  there  has  been  no  general  Convention  of 
the  party  to  lay  down  a platform  since  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  that,  consequently,  its  policy 
must  be  sought  in  the  resolutions  of  State  Con- 
ventions, in  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last 
session  ending  in  July,  and  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  Union  press.  Looking  at  such  authori 
ties,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Union  party  is  tha  requirement  of  the 
pending  Amendment  as  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminary condition  to  the  restoration  of  the  un- 
represented States.  There  is  a feeling  in  one 
part  of  the  party  that  it  is  not  altogether  wise 
to  insist  upon  such  a condition ; and  there  is 
another  feeling  in  another  part  that  no  State 
should  be  restored  except  upon  condition  of 
equal  suffrage.  But  those  who  hold  these 
views  in  either  extreme,  as  for  instance  the 
Tribune  and  the  Evening  Post , reserving  their 
differences,  act  with  the  mass  of  the  party  which 
requires  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  as  the 
cardinal  condition. 

Congress,  indeed,  properly  declined  to  com- 
mit its  future  action  by  any  declaration  upon 
the  subject.  But  by  the  Report  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  it  proposed  the  Amend- 
ment, which,  in  its  judgment,  was  essential  to 
restoration,  and  it  promptly  restored  Tennessee 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment.  Virtu- 
ally, therefore,  Congress  said  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  public  feeling,  it  wras  satisfied 
to  admit  a State  which  should  do  as  Tennessee 
has  done.  The  New  York  Union  Convention, 
following  the  lead  of  Congress,  declared  that  it 
should  be  glad  to  see  any  State  restored  which 
should  adopt  the  Amendment ; and,  by  common 
consent,  the  question  to  be  decided  at  the  elec- 
tions is,  whether  such  adoption  shall  be  required 
as  the  condition  of  restoration  ? 

This  policy  is  practically  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  party  only.  Its  habit  of  subservi- 
ency to  the  political  interest  known  as  “the 
South”  is  so  strong  that  it  is  actually  going  be- 
fore the  States  which  have  just  subdued  the 
rebellion  of  “ the  South”  upon  the  proposition 
that  they  shall  lose  political  power  in  conse- 
quence of  their  success  ! And  this  party  charges 
revolution  and  treason  and  disunion  and  tyran- 
ny and  want  of  Christian  charity  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  because  they  are 
not  willing  that  Georgia,  with  a white  popu- 
lation of  less  than  600,000,  shall  have  seven 
representatives,  while  Wisconsin,  with  nearly 
800,000  white  population,  will  have  only  six! 
This  is  a more  absurd  and  suicidal  platform 
than  the  proposition  of  surrender  to  the  rebell- 
ion which  the  same  party  made  at  Chicago  in 
1864.  Indeed  nothing  more  clearly  proves  the 
loss  by  that  party  of  the  shrewdness  which 


marks  a living  and  hopeful  organization  {hail 
this  kind  of  stupidity.  How  can  a party  ex- 
pect popular  support  which  seriously  proposes 
to  the  white  people  of  the  free  States  that  after 
1870  a thousand  votes  in  the  late  rebel  States 
shall  be  equal  to  more . than  two  thousand  ia 
the  loyal  States  ? 

It  is  not  surprising,  as  tfco  New  York  Times 
truly  remarks,  that,  however  desirous  the  loyal 
people  of  tho  country  may  be  to  have  all  the 
States  again  represented,  they  would  much 
prefer  a continuance  of  the  present  situation 
to  the  renewed  ascendency  of  a party  whoso 
servile  and  reckless  subservience  to  the  most 
unjust  and  perilous  demands  of  a spirit  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  peaceful  permanence 
of  tho  Union  produced  the  war ; which  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  proposed  surrender  to  rebell- 
ion ; and  which,  now  tha’  the  war  is  over,  in- 
sists that  those  who  rebelled  shall  have  gained 
political  power.  Finding  that  this  is  the  al- 
ternative, those  who,  like  the  Times,  counseled 
another  policy  than  that  which  the  Union  party 
has  adopted,  still  prefer  to  intrust  the  Union, 
to  its  tried  friends  rather  than  to  its  proved 
enemies.  And  this  again  is  natural ; for  our 
late  political  history  shows  that,  however  un- 
wise some  conspicuous  and  most  faithful  Union 
men  may  be,  the  general  good  sense  of  tho 
party  dictates  a reasonable,  just,  and  humane 
policy — a policy  which  is  alike  mindful  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  structure  of  our  polit- 
ical system. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  la  times 
like  these  convictions  rapidly  ripen  and  meas- 
ures change.  When  President  Lincoln  over- 
ruled the  emancipation  orders  of  Generals  Fre- 
mont and  Hunter  he  said  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
did  not  question  the  rightful  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  they  had  done ; but  he 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come,  and 
if  it  should  come,  he  held  that  he  was  the  prop- 
er officer  to  take  the  responsibility.  The  time, 
however,  did  come,  and  came  rapidly ; and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  opposed  the  partial 
emancipation  of  his  Generals,  issued  a decree 
of  general  emancipation.  The  present  policy 
of  the  Union  party  is  the  expression  of  its  pres- 
ent conviction.  In  perfect  good  faith  it  pro- 
poses to  restore  the  unrepresented  States  upon 
condition  of  their  adoption  of  the  Amendment. 
Their  refusal  would  create  an  entirely  new 
situation,  to  meet  which  there  would  undoubt- 
edly arise  a new  policy.  But  they  will  not  re- 
fuse. Two  years  ago  Jefferson  Davis  pas. 
sionately  exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  fra- 
ternize with  hyenas  than  with  Yankees.  Now 
a Mr.  Kelley  reports  him  as  declaring  that 
not  even  all  radicals  are  bad  men.  When  the 
unrepresented  States  see  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  victorious  country  is  as  steady  as  the  north 
star,  they  will  take  a course  which  will  bring 
them  all  safely  into  port. 


CARLYLE  AND  GOVERNOR  EYRE. 

The  reception  in  England  of  Mr.  Etre,  the 
late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  is  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  English  character.  The  accounts  of  the 
massacre  of  the  colored  population  in  Jamaica 
after  the  troubles  had  been  repressed,  the  wan- 
ton murder  of  George  William  Gordon  after 
a mock  trial,  were  so  appalling  that  the  out- 
raged conscience  of  England  compelled  the 
Government  to  supersede  Mr.  Eyre  and  to 
send  out  a special  commission  to  investigate 
the  facts.  After  a prolonged  and  thorough 
examination  the  commission  reported,  and  evi- 
dently as  tenderly  as  it  could.  But  it  was  un- 
able to  deny  that  there  had  been  a severity- 
amounting  to  cruelty.  Its  mild-spoken  official 
verdict,  translated  into  plain  English,  was  sim- 
ply that  the  measures  of  Mr.  Eyre  were  revolt- 
ingly  inhuman.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  pro- 
posed in  Parliament  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Gordon,  and  he  is 
the  chairman  of  a Committee  to  secure  justice 
in  the  case.  The  whole  liberal  party  in  En- 
gland share  the  feeling  that  the  honor  and  hu- 
manity of  the  British  name  have  been  indelibly 
disgraced  by  Mr.  Eyre’s  conduct. 

In  the  month  of  August  Mr.  Eyre  returned 
to  England,  and  a banquet  was  immediately  of- 
fered him  at  Southampton,  where  he  landed, 
by  various  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  vicinity. 
The  speeches  were  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
for  the  regular  army,  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
for  the  navy,  and  by  other  untitled  persons  for 
the  militia  and  volunteers;  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  for  the  nobility,  and  by  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  “Alton 
Locke”  and  “Yeast,”  and  now  Professor  of 
History  at  Cambridge,  for  humanity  in  general. 
Mr.  Kingsley  s speech  was  the  most  atrocious 
and  silly  performance  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
lately  known.  Its  atrocity  was  in  the  decla- 
ration that  he  took  Mr.  Eyre  “upon  trust;” 
which  course  he  justified  by  the  puerile  asser- 
tion that  “if  they  gave  up  taking  men  upon 
trust,  especially  rulers  and  official  men,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  anarchy, 
which  would  be  followed  by  despotism,  and  in 
due  time  by  a big  tyrant  who  would  not  take 
the  people  upon  trust.”  Mr.  Kingsley’s  folly 
was  in  his  abject  snobbishness.  He  declared 
the  aristocracy  of  England  to  be  “ second  in 
political  xatoea©nly  ..4<?-.the  most  sacred  of  all 
iustirutibSs,  thd  Wnuuvny  itself.”  An  English 
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LITTLE  AZTlftE  BLUE. 

Once  upon  a time  a poor  bird-catcher  was  wan- 
dering along  a stony,  dangerous  path  up  the  Mon- 
tagne  Noire.  His  cloak  was  tom,  his  shoes  were 
worn  out,  his  knapsack  was  empty.  He  carried  a 
number  of  cages  tied  together,  but  they  were  empty 
too,  and  he  walked  with  the  slow  step  of  a tired 
man  who  has  lost  heart,  and  hardly  cares  to  reach 
his  journey’s  end.  Otherwise  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  linger  so  late  on  the  Montagne  Noire, 
where  witches  and  wizards  had  their  head-quarters, 
and  all  manner  of  evil  spirits  reside.  That  day, 
and  many  before  it,  he  had  not  sold  a bird  or  a cage ; 
indeed  the  birds  seemed  to  have  fled  out  of  the  land, 
and  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  glad  to  do  the 
same  if  they  could,  war  and  famine  were  so  sore  in 
it.  He  walked  slower  and  slower,  and  at  last  he 
sat  down,  and  looked  from  the  mountain  side  far 
away  across  the  country,  where  the  sun  was  setting 
the  color  of  a marigold  in  a pale  sky ; but  he  saw 
nothing,  for  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  last 
sunbeams  shone  through  them,  and  so  dazzled  him 
that  a tall  grave  man  in  a flowing  brown  robe  was 
close  to  him  before  he  had  noticed  him.  The  bird- 
catcher  started,  thinking  of  sorcerers  and  spirits 
who  take  deceitful  shapes ; but  he  looked  again,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  was  no  sorcerer  but  a 
good  monk.  He  held  out  his  hand,  asking  charity 
in  a hasty,  ashamed  way. 

“Thou  hast  an  honest  trade  and  shouldst  take 
shame  to  beg,”  was  the  answer,  while  the  new- 
comer looked  gravely  down  upon  him. 

“Alas!  holy  father,  who  is  there  to  buy  my 
cages  or  my  birds  ? You  know  yourself  that  the 
Spaniards  have  burned  our  towns  and  wasted  our 
fields,  and  now  the  plague  is  on  us.” 

“Alas!  it  is  too  true,”  said  the  monk,  sorrow- 
fully, “and  the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
have  no  pity  upon  one  another.  But  if*you,  Ray- 
mond Cavlon — ” 

“You  know  my  name!”  exclaimed  the  bird- 
catcher,  alarmed,  and  for  a moment  again  suspect- 
ing sorcery  ; but  his  eyes  sank  ashamed  as  he  met 
the  grave,  lofty  look  of  the  monk,  who  without  an- 
swering his  question  went  on : “ When  it  is  in  your 
power  to  help  others,  remember  what  you  felt  in 
your  own  need.  Show  me  your  cages.” 

“This  is  the  largest  and  best  made.” 

“Return  home;  it  is  a league  hence;  but  take 
courage,  good  news  is  waiting  for  you  there.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive  open  the  window,  set  the  cage  on 
the  table,  and  say,  ‘ Little  Azure  Blue,  do  your 
duty.’  Farewell,  Raymond  Caylon." 

Raymond  would  have  caught  at  the  brown  float- 
ing robe  to  detain  the  monk,  and  ask  a dozen  ques- 
tions, but  it  vanished  out  of  his  grasp,  and  only  a 
few  drops  of  dew  remained  in  his  band.  The  monk 
was  gone,  and  no  trace  of  him  was  left ; but  Ray- 
mond fell  on  his  knees  among  the  evergreen  oaks, 
and  crossed  himself  in  awe,  for  he  knew  now  that 
he  had  seen  St.  Stapier. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  hastened  home  as 
fast  as  he  could : have  you  never  yourselves  for- 
gotten that  you  were  tired  and  out  of  heart  when 
some  unexpected  delight  has  proved  to  be  awaiting 
you  ? Without  stopping  to  rest  a moment  after  ho 
had  reached  his  cottage,  he  put  the  cage  on  the  only 
table  in  it,  and  said,  in  a trembling  voice,  “Little 
Azure  Blue,  do  your  duty.”  In  a moment  a sky- 


blue  bird  came  flying  in,  perched  in  the  cage,  and 
began  to  sing  a song  so  wild  and  sweet  that  there 
are  no  words  to  tell  what  it  was  like.  And  while 
it  sang  the  table  became  covered  with  dainty  dishes, 
fish  and  game  and  fowl,  a roasted  peacock,  a boar’s 
head — dishes  which  only  nobles  ate  of,  and  they  not 
every  day.  Raymond  stood  gazing,  too  much 
amazed  to  eat ; he  only  repeated  “ St.  Stapier ! St. 
Stapier!  St.  Stapier!”  like  one  out  of  his  wits,  till 
hunger  reminded  him  sharply  that  these  good  things 
were  there  to  be  eaten ; and  then  he  was  about  to 
fall  to,  when  the  thought  of  all  the  poor  starving 
creatures  in  the  village,  as  hungry  as  himself, 


crossed  his  mind,  and  he  hurried  out  to  bid  them  to 
the  feast,  as  the  good  saint  had  enjoined  him.  The 
cottage  was  soon  more  than  full ; men,  women,  and 
children  came,  lean  and  pale  with  long  want,  but 
their  great  wonder  almost  took  away  their  appetite. 
They  eat  on  the  floor,  they  crowded  round  the  table, 
they  stood  outside,  and  there  was  abundance  for  all. 
Such  a day  had  never  been  known  in  the  village, 
even  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Spaniards 
wasted  the  land,  and  the  sire  de  Chaufontaine  be- 
came their  seigneur.  A murmur  ran  through  the 
little  crowd  that  surely  the  lord  of  Chaufontaine 
would  hear  of  this  marvelous  bird,  and  then — ! But 


Raymond  said  that  St.  Stapier  would  surely  protect 
his  own  gift.  TV bile  they  were  yet  speaking  of  this 
matter  low  and  anxiously,  like  oppressed  men,  the 
sweet  song  of  the  bird  suddenly  ceased ; it  spread 
its  blue  wings  and  was  gone  in  a moment.  All 
looked  on  dismayed,  all  wondered  whether  it  would 
ever  return  again ; but  Raymond’s  faith  in  St.  Sta- 
pier was  firm,  and  he  assured  them  that  the  next 
day  Azure  Blue  would  provide  another  feast.  And 
he  was  right.  Day  after  day  the  whole  village  was 
fed ; day  after  day  Azure  Blue  sang  his  magic  song, 
till  a good  harvest  had  brought  back  plenty  to  the 
country,  and  the  Spaniards  and  fever  had  both  left 
the  land.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
seigneur  of  Chaufontaine  hear  of  the  gift  which  St. 
Stapier  had  made  to  Raymond  Caylon. 

No  one  ever  heard  who  betrayed  the  secret  kept 
so  long,  but  one  day  a squire  came  from  Chaufon- 
taine with  an  order  that  Raymond  should  follow 
him  instantly,  with  his  cage,  to  the  presence  of  his 
master.  Raymond  trembled  as  he  unwillingly  set 
out ; all  the  villagers  stood  sorrowful  at  their  doors 
and  watched  him  go  by,  for  they  were  sure  that, 
even  if  he  came  back  safe,  it  would  be  without  the 
precious  cage.  The  sire  de  Chaufontaine  looked 
grim  when  Raymond  came  before  him.  “ Is  it 
thou,”  he  cried,  ‘ ‘ who  hast  kept  this  treasure  to  thy- 
self all  these  months  past?  a treasure  not  fit  for 
peasants,  for  whom  black  bread  and  chestnuts  are 
too  good.  It  was  thy  duty  to  have  brought  it  to 
me — thy  lord ! Thou  dost  merit  death  for  this  base 
knavery ; but  none  can  say  that  I am  an  ill  lord ; 
fix  thy  price,  and  it  shall  be  paid  thee.” 

Raymond  looked  helplessly  dismayed.  Not  a 
vassal  far  or  near  dared  disobey  the  sire  de  Chau- 
fontaine; yet  he  faltered  out,  “My  lord,  I may  not 
barter  away  the  gift  of  St.  Stapier !” 

1 ‘ Fool !”  answered  the  baron.  ‘ ‘ Hast  thou  heard 
of  my  chamber  of  roses  ?” 

Too  well  did  all  his  vassals  know  that  name; 
some  had  seen  the  inside  of  that  dungeon  deep  down 
in  the  old  gray  tower  of  the  castle,  where  the  baron 
tortured  poor  wretches  who  had  displeased  him. 
He  called  it  in  cruel  mockery  his  chamber  of  roses, 
and  laughed  to  see  the  bird-catcher  turn  pale. 

“Choose!”  he  repeated;  and  Raymond  seeing 
there  was  in  truth  no  choice,  hoped  that  St.  Stapier 
would  forgive  him — surely  he  would  if  he  knew  the 
sire  de  Chaufontaine — so  asked  boldly  for  the  Mill 
of  Croissac  in  payment  for  his  cage. 

“No  more?”  laughed  his  lord.  “That  3halt 
thou  have;  and  here  is  my  notary  to  draw  up  a 
deed  of  gift.  Master  notary,  write  that  the  Mill  of 
Croissac  belongs  to  Raymond  Caylon  and  his  heirs 
forever,  and  make  it  sure.” 

The  baron  put  his  large  seal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
parchment,  and  Raymond  went  away,  on  the  whole 
w ell  pleased,  though  he  had  left  the  cage  behind 
him.  Scarcely  was  be  gone  when  the  sire  de  Chau- 
fontaine sent  messengers  all  over  Languedoc  to  in- 
vite bis  noble  friends  to  a banquet  where  one  single 
bird  should  furnish  the  feast.  They  came  from  far 
and  near ; the  hall  was  decked,  the  tables  covered 
with  dishes,  but  all  empty;  the  guests  stood  in 
wonder  looking  at  their  host.  “Silence,  noble 
lords,” he  said.  “ Listen !”  and  placing  the  cage  on 
the  table  he  shouted,  “Little  Azure  Blue,  do  your 
duty.”  There  was  a deep  silence  of  expectation. 
Suddenly  through  the  open  window  with  a great 
noise  of  wings  entered  a gray  bird ; its  eyes  were 
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yellow  and  large,  its  beak  and  claws  sharp.  It 
perched  in  the  cage,  uttered  three  loud  shrieks,  and 
went  as  it  had  coine. 

There  was  no  feast  at  Chaufontainc  that  day ; the 
guests  went  away  hungry,  leaving  the  baron  in  such 
a rage  as  no  one  had  seen  him  in  before,  which  is 
saying  much.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  re- 
venged on  Raymond  Caylon,  but  he  had  not  time. 
He  fell  ill  of  some  unknown  sickness  that  day,  and 
died  before  the  week’s  end.  And  the  Caylons  are 
still  at  the  Mill  of  Croissac. 


JANETTE'S  HAIR. 

“Oh,  loosen  the  snood  that  you  wear,  Janette, 

Let  me  tangle  a hand  in  your  hair,  my  pet—’’ 

For  the  world  to  me  had  no  daintier  sight 
Than  your  brown  hair  veiling  your  shoulders  white, 
As  I tangled  a hand  in  your  hair,  my  pet. 

It  was  brown  with  a golden  gloss,  Janette, 

It  was  finer  than  silk  of  the  floss,  my  pet ; 

’Twas  a beautiful  mist  falling  down  to  your  wri6t, 
■Twas  a thing  to  be  braided,  and  jeweled,  and  kissed— 
’Twas  the  loveliest  hair  in  the  world,  my  pet  1 

My  arm  was  the  arm  of  a clown,  Janette, 

It  was  sinewy,  bristled  and  brown,  my  pet, 

But  warmly  and  softly  it  loved  to  caress. 

Your  round  wrhite  neck  and  your  wealth  of  tress, 
Your  beautiful  plenty  of  hair,  my  pet. 

Your  eyes  had  a swimming  glory,  Janette, 
Revealing  the  old,  dear  story,  my  pet, 

They  were  gray,  with  that  chastened  tinge  of  the  sky 
When  the  trout  leaps  quickest  to  snap  the  fly— 
And  they  matched  with  your  golden  hair,  my  pet. 

Your  lips— but  I have  no  words,  Janette, 

They  were  fresh  as  the  twitter  of  birds,  my  pet, 
When  the  spring  is  young,  and  the  roses  are  wet 
With  dew-drops  in  each  red  bosom  set, 

And  they  suited  your  gold-brown  hair,  my  pet. 

Oh,  you  tangled  my  life  in  your  hair,  Janette, 

’Twas  a silken  and  golden  snare,  my  pet ; 

But  so  gentle  the  bondage  my  soul  did  implore 
The  right  to  continue  your  slave  evermore, 

With  my  fingers  enmeshed  in  your  hair,  my  pet. 

Thus  ever  I dream  what  you  were,  Janette, 

With  your  lips,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  hair,  my  pet ; 
In  the  darkness  of  desolate  years  I moan, 

And  my  tears  fall  bitterly  over  the  stone 
That  covers  your  golden  hair,  my  pet. 

Miles  O’Reillv. 


UNEASY  SHAVING. 


I wonder  whether  a man  is  more  likely  to  be 
sleepless  on  the  night  before  he  is  married  or  on  the 
night  before  he  is  hanged ! I have  experience  of 
only  the  more  blissful  of  these  two  kinds  of  antici- 
pation ; but  I confess  that  the  night  before  I was  to 
be  joined  to  my  beloved  Julia  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock was  one  of  the  most  restless  I ever  passed  in 
my  life.  I am  a timid  man,  a nervous  man,  a man 
ever  painfully  conscious  of  all  his  defects  and  de- 
ficiencies, but  never  before  had  I felt  such  a poign- 
ant regret  that  I could  not  add  a couple  of  inches 
to  my  stature;  and  when  I reflected  that  I had 
never  had  the  courage  to  reveal  to  Julia  a carefully- 
concealed  bald  spot  on  my  head,  which  she  would 
now  be  sure  to  discover,  to  my  shame  and  confu- 
sion, my  remorse  was  terrible. 

I got  up  in  the  morning  at  a not  very  early  hour, 
and  dressed  myself  with  scrupulous  care  in  gar- 
ments which,  though  by  no  means  of  overpowering 
magnificence,  were  unmistakably  suggestive  of 
matrimonial  intentions.  But  when  I attempted  to 
shave,  my  hand  shook  so  as  to  make  it  likely  that 
the  operation,  if  persevered  in,  would  be  sanguina- 
ry. My  beard  grows  with  a strength  and  determ- 
ination which  no  one  acquainted  with  my  character 
would  suppose  possible  unless  he  saw  it.  My  beard 
is  also  of  a dirtyish  j ellow  color.  I could  not  pro- 
ceed to  church  to  meet  my  bride  without  having  it 
closely  removed.  I therefore  determined  to  step 
into  some  barber’s  shop  and  get  it  done.  And  so  I 
made  my  breakfast  with  what  appetite  I might,  put 
the  license  and  the  ring  into  my  pocket,  and  set  out 
for  the  town  where  J ulia  lived. 

This  town  was  about  twenty  minutes  by  rail  from 
our  village,  and  I arrived  there  in  very  good  time. 
Julia  and  I had  agreed  that  our  wedding  should  be 
as  quiet  as  possible ; and  it  had  been  arranged  that 
I should  walk  alone  to  the  church,  while  she  should 
proceed  thither  in  a carriage,  accompanied  only  by 
an  uncle  and  a younger  sister.  My  way  to  the 
church  lay  by  Julia’s  door,  and,  so  much  was  I en- 
grossed by  thoughts  of  the  coming  ceremony,  that 
it  was  not  until  I had  arrived  at  that  point  that  the 
sight  of  a barber’s  pole  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  reminded  me  that  I had  not  yet  got  shaved.  I 
glanced  at  Julia’s  window,  but  I was  so  early  that 
no  one  was  visible,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of 
a carriage  at  the  door.  I looked  at  mv  watch  and 
stepped  into  the  barber’s  shop. 

The  window  of  the  shop  fronted  the  street,  but 
the  door  was  up  a little  court  by  the  side — so  that, 
as  the  barber  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  window 
when  I entered,  I could  not  see  the  barber’s  face, 
neither  did  the  barber  see  me.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
did  not  hear  me  either ; seating  myself  in  a chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  shop,  and  placing  my  hat  on  a 
form,  I said,  in  a mild  tone  of  voice : “ I want  a 
shave,  if  you  please.” 

The  barber  did  not  move,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance — as  far  as  could  be  inferred  from 
an  inspection  of  the  back  of  his  head — was  one  of 
melancholy  abstraction. 

Again  I said,  in  a somewhat  louder  tone : “ I will 
trouble  you  to  shave  me,  if  you  please.” 

Still  the  barber  did  not  move. 

Surprised  at  this,  I called  out  in  a sharper  man- 
ner : “ I want  a shave !” 

1 he  barber,  with  a callous  indifference  to  all  prec- 
edent, remained  unmoved. 


I fancied  he  must  be  deaf,  and  next  time  con- 
centrated all  the  power  of  my  lungs— which  would 
have  otherwise,  been  diffused  over  a whole  seutence 
—into  a most  emphatic  pronunciation  of  one  word  • 

* 1 shave ! f”  Digitized  by 


This  unwonted  firmness  of  policy  produced  its 
effect,  and  the  barber  turned  toward  me. 

He  was  a tall  young  man,  slender  but  well  built, 
tolerably  good-looking,  with  a dark  mustache,  but 
without  whiskers  or  beard ; his  eyes  were  large  and 
well  opened,  but  appeared,  as  he  first  looked  toward 
me,  as  if  they  saw  nothing  of  me,  or  my  beard,  or 
any  thing  else.  One  would  have  supposed  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  shaving  before. 

I thought  all  this  very  queer ; but  still  supposing 
that  he  must  be  deaf,  I put  my  hands  to  my  mouth, 
so  as  to  form  a natural  speaking-trumpet,  and  bawled 
out  as  loudly  as  I could : 

‘ ‘ I want  a —shave  ! And  please  to— make  haste  ! 
I have  a pressing —engagement  /” 

In  a moment  his  eyes  flashed  with  a strange 
light.  Advancing  toward  me  with  a bound  he 
seized  a chair,  set  it  down  with  most  unnecessary 
violence  opposite  to  mine,  threw  himself  into  it, 
and,  leaning  forward  with  his  hands  on  his  thighs, 
eyed  me  over,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  back  again,  and  said,  as  if  I had 
made  a most  extraordinary  request : “You  want  to 
be  shaved  ?” 

I was  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  all  this,  and 
only  thought  now  of  beating  a retreat ; so,  taking 
out  my  watch,  I said : “ Well — a — I did  think  of  it ; 
but  1 see  I have  not  time  now.  Good-morning.” 
And  I rose  to  go  away. 

But  the  barber  rose  also ; and,  pressing  me  back 
into  the  chair  by  main  force,  stood  over  me  with 
one  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders,  while  I looked 
up  at  him  in  utter  terror  and  astonishment. 

“You  came  into  this  shop,”  said  he ; “you  came 
into  this  shop  to  be  shaved?” 

“ Ye— yes,”  was  all  I could  stammer  out. 

“ And  by  me  &” 

“ Well,  I— I suppose  so.” 

“ Then  baste  me,”  cried  he,  “but  I’ll  do  it!” 

Stepping  to  the  door,  he  locked  it  in  the  most  de- 
termined manner,  and  put  the  key  into  the  pocket 
of  his  light  linen  jacket. 

I rather  take  credit  to  myself  that  I did  not  faint 
away  at  once ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I began 
to  consider  my  chances  of  escape.  The  barber  was 
certainly  mad,  but  perhaps  I might  be  able  to  pacify 
him,  and  induce  him  to  let  me  go ; or  perhaps  some 
other  customer  might  come  in.  Surely  somebody 
would  come ! I looked  through  the  window,  but 
the  street  was  quiet  and  still.  A dog  lay  basking 
in  the  sun;  a horse  seemed  to  be  going  to  sleep 
w here  he  was  tied  to  the  door  of  a public  house 
next  to  Julia’s  dwelling;  but  scarcely  any  body 
passed,  and  nobody  came  to  be  shaved.  ~— 

The  barber  went  to  the  little  fire-place,  took  up 
a pot  of  soap-suds,  and  stirred  them  round  with  a 
savage  earnestness  which  I have  never  seen  equaled', 
and  then  stropped  a razor  with  such  ferocity  that  1 
thought  my  Inst  hour  was  come.  My  knees  trem- 
bled, and  a feeling  of  blindness  came  over  me. 

When  I bad  somewhat  recovered,  I saw  the  bar- 
ber again  seated  in  the  chair  opposite  to  me ; and 
when  our  eves  met,  he  said:  “Ah,  sou  tremble! 
Say,  do  you  doubt  my  skill  ?” 

“Oh  no;  oh  dear  no ; quite  the  contrary,”  1 re- 
plied. 

“ Do  you  see  this  arm  ?”  He  rolled  up  hissleeve. 
“Does  it  look  muscular?” 

“Oh,  very,  very  muscular,”  I gasped,  “exceed- 
ingly muscular.”  And  so  it  did. 

‘ ‘ Do  you  see  this  razor  ? Is  it  keen  ?” 

“ Very  keen  indeed,”  I replied,  with  a shudder. 

“Do  you  doubt  its  ability  to  shave  you ?” 

“ Oh  no ; oh  dear  no,”  1 replied. 

“Then  is  it,  after  all,  my  skill?”  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  “ Is  it  my  skill  that  you  doubt  ? ” 

“My  dear  Sir,”  said  I,  in  my  most  blandishing 
manner,  “ not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I assure  you  I have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  your  skill ; but  time,  my 
dear  Sir,  time.”  There  was  not  much  time  to 
spare  if  I was  to  be  married,  instead  of  murdered, 
that  fine  morning. 

“Time!”  cried  the  barber,  with  a dreadful  flour- 
ish of  his  razor,  “time  was  made  for  slaves!” 

There  was  something  reassuring  in  this  last  ob- 
servation, which  I remembered  to  have  heard  at  a 
convivial  meeting.  Fancying  that  the  barber  might 
not  be  wholly  devoid  of  human  sympathy,  I de- 
termined to  tell  him  on  what  errand  I was  bound. 
I said,  in  as  wheedling  and  insinuating  a manner 
as  I could,  and  with  an  attempt  to  appear  jocose, 
which,  I think,  was  highly  creditable  to  me  under 
the  circumstances:  “My  dear  Sir,  the  fact  is,  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  the  post,  that  I am  on  my 
way  to  be  married,  and  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  be 
at  church.  Ha,  ha ! I am  sure  I need  not  remind 
a gentleman  who  is,  no  doubt,  a favorite  with  the 
sex,  that,  when  a lady’s  in  the  case — Ha,  ha !” 
I rubbed  my  hands  in  a manner  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  perfect  ease  and  cheerfulness,  and  again 
rose  to  depart. 

But  my  appeal  did  not  produce  the  effect  I had 
intended;  for  the  barber  started  up  and  waved  the 
glittering  razor  in  my  face  in  such  close  proximity 
to  my  nose  that  I dropped  again  into  the  chair. 

And  still  the  street  remained  quiet,  the  dog  lay 
basking  in  the  sun,  the  horse  seemed  going  to  sleep 
outside  the  public  house  door,  scarcely  any  body 
passed,  and  nobody  came  to  be  shaVed. 

After  the  barber  had  ground  the  china  ornament 
to  powder,  he  again  seated  himself  opposite  to  me. 

“And  you  would  really  go  to  be  married  with 
that  beard  unshaved?” 

“Well,”  said  I,  endeavoring  to  propitiate  him, 
“ well,  T don’t  know.  I think  not.  I think  I won’t 
be  married  at  all,  as  the  idea  seems  disagreeable  to 
you.” 

“Disagreeable  to  me?  Quite  the  reverse,”  he 
replied,  w ith  a wave  of  his  razor.  “ It  will  afford 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  for  you  to  be  married; 
and  I’ll  go  to  church  with  you,  and  while  the  cere- 
mony is  being  performed  I will  assist  the  officiating 
clergyman  by  dancing  a hornpipe  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple!  That  is  — that  is,” he  whispered  in  my 
ear,  “ if you  survive  the  shaving” 

“ But,  my  good  Sir,”  I faltered,  ‘ ‘ I can  go  with- 
out being  shaved.  Better  for  me  to  be  married 
without  being  shaved,  than  to  be  shaved  without 
being  married.’’ 
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“Quite  a mistake,”  cried  the  barber;  “quite  a 
mistake,  I assure  you.  Never  was  there  a greater 
fallacy.  Married  with  that  beard?  Perish  the 
thought!” 

Throwing  a cloth  over  my  shoulders,  he  at  once 
began  lathering  away  with  prodigious  rapidity — 
lathering  not  only  my  chin,  but  my  cheeks,  my 
nose,  my  ears,  my  throat,  my  nostrils,  my  teeth, 
my  forehead,  to  the  very  roots  of  my  hair.  My  eyes 
alone  he  avoided,  working  around  them  with  as 
much  care  as  if  he  wrere  an  artist  painting  a delicate 
picture. 

Under  this  infliction  I saw  the  carriage  drive  up 
to  Julia’s  door,  and  presently  drive  off  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  church ; while  through  its  window 
I saw  a fleeting  vision  of  two  white  veils  and  a white 
waistcoat. 

Two  or  three  women  came  out  of  their  houses  to 
look  at  the  carriage,  but  otherwise  the  street  re- 
mained quiet,  the  dog  still  lay  basking  in  the  sun, 
the  horse  kept  on  going  to  sleep  outside  the  public 
house  door,  scarcely  any  body  passed,  and  nobody 
came  to  be  shaved. 

At  that  moment  I saw  a man  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  He  looked  at  the  barber’s 
pole ; he  paused ; he  passed  his  hand  over  his  chin ; 
he  was  a dirty-faced  man.  I could  see,  even  frou. 
that  distance,  that  he  had  not  been  shaved  for  a 
week ; surely,  surely,  he  would  come,  and  I should 
be  rescued.  He  crossed  to  our  side  of  the  street, 
and  stood  outside  the  window.  He  was  coming ! 
He  paused  again.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
took  out  some  pence,  and  looked  at  them.  lie 
shook  his  head.  He  recrossed  the  street,  and  went 
into  the  public  house.  I suppose  he  spent  his  money 
in  beer.  Oh,  that  horrid  vice  of  intemperance ! 

Still  the  barber  lathered  away,  as  though  he 
would  never  cease,  using  the  brush  now  with  the 
right  hand,  now  with  the  left. 

Another  man  stopped  in  the  street  and  looked  at 
the  barber’s  pole ; he,  too,  passed  his  hand  over  his 
chin.  He  was  a decent,  respectable-looking  man ; 
had  on  a cleanish  shirt  and  an  average  hat.  My 
heart  bounded  with  hope.  Surely  such  a respecta- 
ble man  would  be  particular  about  his  appearance. 
Surely  such  an  exemplary  man  would  come  to  be 
shaved.  He,  too,  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  but, 
instead  of  pence,  he  took  out  a watch.  He  looked 
at  bis  watch  and  seemed  startled.  He  shook  his 
head  and  passed  on. 

And  so  the  dog  still  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
the  horse  kept  going  to  sleep  outside  the  inn  door, 
and  few  people  passed  by,  and  nobody  came  to  be 
shaved. 

And  still  the  barber  kept  lathering  away  at  me. 
I felt  as  if  the  lather  must  be  an  inch  thick  upon 
my  face,  and  of  the  consistency  of  clay.  I became 
sick  and  faint,  and  there  was  a buzzing  noise  in 
my  ears,  ns  if  1 had  been  under  water. 

The  barber  did  not  resume  the  use  of  the  shav- 
ing-brush— both  he  and  his  soap-suds  were  pretty 
nearly  exhausted — but  he  took  the  razor  and  passed 
it  once  or  twice  over  the  strop,  and  then,  pulling  a 
handful  of  hairs  from  my  head,  tried  the  edge  of 
the  blade  upon  one  of  them.  The  hair  was  split, 
and  the  barber  appeared  satisfied.  He  raised  his 
left  hand  and  took  hold  of  my  nose ; he  held  my 
nose  much  more  tightly  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  required ; he  twisted  my  nose  about  in  ev- 
ery direction,  he  elongated  and  compressed  my  nose 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  gutta-percha.  The  pas- 
time seemed  to  afford  him  grim  satisfaction.  I 
forced  myself  to  grin,  as  though  it  were  a capital 
joke.  At  length  he  ceased  and  advanced  the  razor. 
It  was  a terrible  moment.  The  barber  stared  at  me, 
and  then  again  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  and  said, 
in  a more  conversational  and  easy  tone  than  he 
had  before  used : 

“ Perhaps — perhaps  you  think  I am  mad  ?” 

This,  if  any,  was  a time  in  which  a little  white 
fibbing  was  venial,  and  I replied : 

“ Oh  dear  no,  my  dear  Sir,  quite  the  contrary— 
a little  eccentric,  perhaps,”  and  I forced  a smile, 
“but  nothing  more.”, 

“Ob,  if  you  did,”  said  he,  lightly  and  airily, 
“you  would  not  be  the  only  one.  Many  have 
shared  the  delusion.  Many  persons,  themselves  in- 
sane, have  formed  that  erroneous  opinion.  But  woe 
to  him,”  and  he  brandished  the  razor — **  woe  to  him 
who  does  not  instantly  expel  it  from  his  mind ! You 
— you  do  not  consider  me  mad ; eh  ?” 

“My  dear  Sir,”  said  I,  “how  can  you  suspect 
such  a thing  for  a moment  ? On  the  contrary,  I 
consider  you  the  most  perfectly  sane  and  sensible 
person  I ever  met.” 

“ Good.  And  my  conversation  is  both  instruct- 
ive and  agreeable  to  you?” 

“Highly  so,”  I replied.  “I  should  like,  above 
all  things,  to  come  back  and  spend  the  afternoon 
with  you.  But  at  present — I am  very  sorry,  but  I 
— I fear  I must  be  going.  In  fact,  that  pressing 
engagement  I spoke  of—” 

The  comparative  mildness  of  his  manner  had 
emboldened  me  to  make  this  further  attempt  to 
escape ; but  it  did  not  succeed. 

He  gave  me  a look  which  again  made  me  shrink 
into  myself,  and  said : 

“As  it  is  well  known,  and  fully  understood  both 
by  me  and  by  yourself,  that  I must  and  will  shave 
you,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  I should,  before 
commencing  that  difficult  and  delicate  operation, 
explain  to  you  the  precise  position  in  which  we 
stand.  I perceive  that,  unfortunately,  you  trem- 
ble a good  deal ; and,  moreover,  that  you  have  a 
considerable  mole  on  one  cheek,  and  one  or  two 
dangerous-looking  pimples  on  the  other.  I fear,” 
he  shook  his  head  gravely,  “ I fear  that  those  pro- 
tuberances may  cause  most  serious,  if  not  fatal,  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears  to  me,  then,  that,  before  com- 
mencing my  arduous  task,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
me  to  relate  to  you  a portion  of  my  history,  so  that 
you  may  understand  the  perilous  position  in  which 
we  are  placed.” 

“ Know,  then,”  said  he,  “ that  at  a former  period 
of  my  existence  I had  a shop  of  a similar  kind  to 
this.  It  was  a Saturday  evening;  business  was 
immense,  overwhelming.  As  the  customers  stood 
waiting  for  their  turns  they  were  packed  as  thick 
as  herrings  in  a barrel.  They  were  mostly  .coal- 


heavers.  Coals  are  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
beards,  though  detrimental  to  razors.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  my  arms  grew  feeble  and  my  eye- 
lids heavy  ? I had  no  assistants — I always  scorned 
assistance.  I was  happy,  for  on  the  morrow,  on 
that  very  Sunday  which  was  so  close  at  hand,  I was 
to  wed  my  Jemima.  O Jemima ! It  was  half  past 
eleven  o’clock,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I were  to  have 
no  more  customers  that  night.  But  I did  not  close 
until  twelve,  and  my  razors  were  all  blunted;  so  I 
determined  to  get  one  of  them  thoroughly  sharp  be- 
fore I shut  the  shop.  I took  one,  and  honed  it, 
and  stropped  it  and  stropped  it  until  it  was  in  won- 
derful order,  and  fit  to  shave  the  down  from  the 
client  of  a peach.  This  razor  that  I have  just  pre- 
pared for  you  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I 
have  ever  seen." 

He  passed  the  razor  a few  times  over  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  resumed : 

“ It  was  close  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  I put  up 
the  shutters,  and  partly  closed  the  door.  I was 
about  to  turn  off  the  gas,  believing  that  work  w as 
over  for  the  night,  when  one  more  customer  enter- 
ed. I knew  him  well.  I had  shaved  him  before. 
He  wras  a little  old  weazen  man.  He  was  the  clerk 
of  the.  parish  church,  to  which  I sometimes  went. 
His  throat  was  long  and  skinny,  and  its  larynx  was 
very  prominent.  The  larynx  of  your  throat,”  and 
the  barber  stepped  back  a pace  and  looked  at  me 
with  the  air  of  a connoisseur,  “reminds  me  forcibly 
of  his.  He  wras  a bachelor,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  money.  His  name  was  Towzer ! ” 

The  barber  was  moved  to  tears.  While  he  wept 
I looked  at  my  watch ; it  was  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve.  But  the  barber  seemed  more  rational  than 
before.  I hoped  soon  to  get  away. 

“The  old  man  seated  himself,”  continued  the 
barber,  “ and  pointed  to  his  chin.  I lathered  him, 
and  began  to  shave.  I got  on  very  well  with  his 
upper  lip  and  the  upper  part  of  his  chin,  but  when 
I came  to  the  regions  of  the  throat,  being  somewhat 
sleepy,  I made  a little  slip  and  drew  Wood.  The 
old  clerk  was  very  angry.  I apologized  and  began 
again.  In  an  instant,  in  a moment,  a sudden  chok- 
ing fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  before  I could 
withdraw  my  hand  his  throat  came  forward  with  a 
violent  jerk  against  the  keen  edge  of  the  razor,  and 
the  blood  spurted  out.  He  fell  down  in  a wet  heap 
on  the  floor,  and  was  dead  almost  directly !” 

The  barber  paused,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
head.  I was  horribly  startled  at  this  unlooked-for 
incident  in  the  tale.  I had  expected  something 
mournfully  sentimental  about  Jemima. 

He  continued,  and  his  manner  again  became  ex- 
cited: 

“ I fled  at  once ; fled  all  night,  all  next  day,  for 
a week,  for  a month,  for  six  months ; straight  on, 
straight  on,  through  fire,  water,  wind,  hail,  snow, 
fog,  mist,  thunder,  soda-water,  and  treacle.  But 
the  pursuers  were  on  the  track,  they  were  close  be- 
hind, I heard  them  coming.  I escaped  them.  The 
means  by  which  I escaped  I shall  never  reveal,  as 
I may  want  them  again.  A short  time  since  I ar- 
rived in  this  town.  I came,  concealed  in  the  steam 
of  an  express  engine.  This  shop  was  to  be  let.  I 
took  it.  I put  a constraint  upon  my  tongue  and 
upon  my  features.  No  one  suspected  me.  Last 
night  was  the  Towzer  anniversary.  As  it  approach- 
ed I felt  that  something  must  happen.  I did  not 
go  to  bed.  You  would  not  have  had  me  go  to  bed, 
would  you?  Very  well,  then,  don’t  look  as  if  you 
would.  I staid  alone  in  the  shop.  From  half  past 
eleven  to  twelve  I employed  myself  in  stropping  a 
razor— this  one— as  I had  done  then.  At  the  stroke 
of  twelve  old  Towzer  came  in  through  the  closed 
door,  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  where  you  now 
sit.  I could  not  help  myself.  I advanced  to  shave 
him.  But  he  motioned  me  back,  and  said,  in  the 
same  creaking  voice  in  which  he  used  to  say  Amen, 

4 To-morrow  one  customer  will  come  into  your  shop. 
Only  one.  Shave  him ! Shave  him ! Shave  him ! 
as  you  shaved  me  ! !’  He  pointed  to  his  throat,  and 
vanished.  I have  been  thinking  over  the  matter, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I am  not 
necessarily  bound  to  cut  your  throat.  I did  not  cut 
the  old  man’s ; he  did  it  himself ; and  therefore  I 
hope  that  all  may  yet  be  well.  If  I can  shave  you 
without  drawing  a drop  of  blood  you  will  escape. 
But  if  I accidentally  cut  you,  as  I did  Towzer,  the 
coincidence  will  be  so  remarkable  that  I shall  feel 
myself  bound  to  go  on.  You  see  the  point  ? Ever 
since  that  terrible  night  I have  not  been  able  to  see 
a drop  of  blood  but  I must  see  more ! more ! more !” 

At  this  time  the  carriage  drove  up  to  Julia’s 
door,  having  returned  from  its  fruitless  journey  to 
the  church.  I heard  the  steps  let  down,  and  the 
house  door  open  and  shut,  and  then  I heard  the 
carriage  drive  off.  But  I could  see  only  dimly,  for 
I felt  sick  and  faint. 

The  barber  also  heard,  and  looked  toward  the 
window.  As  he  again  turned  to  me  I thought  I 
saw  a smile  flit  over  his  features.  I felt  somewhat 
encouraged.  * 

“Why,  you  are  still  trembling,”  he  said.  “I 
can  not  proceed,  with  any  hope  of  safety,  until  you 
are  more  quiet.” 

I was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that ; for,  dreadful 
as  was  my  present  position,  any  thing  was  better 
than  that  he  should  commence  the  use  of  the  razor 
under  the  terrible  conditions  he  had  mentioned. 
Lending  a somewhat  unnecessary  aid  to  nature  I 
shook  to  such  an  extent  that  the  barber,  mad  as  he 
was,  looked  positively  alarmed. 

As  I heard  his  next  words  I could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  ears. 

“ Why,  you  are  getting  worse  than  ever,”  said 
he,  “and  my  hand  might  be  more  steady  too.  I 
had  no  rest  last  night.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
well  do.  Let  us  take  forty  winks  a piece — you  in 
that  chair — I in  this.  The  one  who  wakes  first 
shall  call  the  other,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to 
business.  A nap  will  calm  our  nerves.  What  do 
you  say  ?” 

“ The  very  thing !”  I cried.  And  oh,  how  my 
heart  beat  with  hope!  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  favorable  to  my  chances  of  escape.  The  key 
of  the  door  was  still  in  his  pocket  I could  see  the 
handle  of  it  peeping  eut.  Oh  that  he  would  sleep 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

We  present  in  this  issue  the  portraits  of  the 
members  of  Bryant,  Stratton,  & Co.’s  Interna- 
tional Business  College  Convention,  recently  assem- 
bled in  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
association  of  Colleges,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, embraces  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  to  combine  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  in  perfecting  and  putting  in  practice  a sys- 
tem of  business  education  which  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  public  demands.  The  enterprise 
was  inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Bryant  «...  Stratton, 
in  the  city  of  Clevel.  1,  in  1853,  and  has  met  with 
; success  altogether  unprecedented.  In  fact,  through 
the  individual  institutions,  and  the  admirable  text- 
books which  these  gentlemen  have  produced,  the 
sph  and  limits  of  a purely  business  education 
have  been  as  clearly  defined  as  those  of  law,  med- 
ical. i l theological  schools;  and  is  becoming 
almost  as  necessary  that  a young  man,  in  fitting 
himself  for  business,  should  graduate  at  one  of  these 
Colleges,  as  that  a contestant  for  professional  honors 
and  success  should  take  a preliminary  course  in  an 
institution  specially  devoted  to  the  studies  inci- 
dental to  such  profession. 

The  great  interest  which  at  present  this  subject 
is  creating  in  the  public  mind  renders  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  leading  enterprise  eminently  proper. 


LIFE  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  on  our  western 
frontiers  leads  us  to  illustrate  on  page  644  some 
features  incident  to  a trip  across  the  Plains.  In  re- 
gard to  these  sketches  we  shall  let  the  artist  speak 
in  his  own  words: 

“Our  party  of  eight  (including  three  artists)  had 
quite  an  adventurous  trip  over  the  plains.  One  of 
our  mishaps  I have  sketched;  it  is  entitled  ‘Storm 
on  the  Plains.’  A hurricane  took  down  our  tents 
and  blew  over  heavy  loaded  wagons,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  June,  near  Cottonwood,  Nebraska.  For- 
tunately no  serious  damage  resulted  to  any  one, 
though  many  in  the  train  were  badly  frightened. 
Ford  says  that  just  as  he  was  crawling  out  of  the 
tent  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a piercing  wail  and  the 
pathetic  cry  of  ‘ Oh,  have  you  seen  my  baby !’  He 
looked  back  and  saw  the  tent  down  with  his  wife 
under  it,  turned  his  head,  and  lo ! over  went  our 
wagon  with  the  horses  down  under  it;  and  here  was 
a woman  before  him  wringing  her  hands  and  scream- 
ing for  her  baby.  * Les  joyeuses’  are  our  ladies  who, 
doffing  fashionable  attire,  have  enlivened  the  camp 
by  their  cheerful  presence,  and  have  made  us,  hun- 
gry, tired  souls,  much  happiness  with  appetizing 
cookery.  Though  you  have  published  one  or  two 
street  scenes  in  Denver  I send  the  one  herewith, 
which  gives  a good  view  of  the  mountain^  beyond. 
It  i-  a different  view  from  any  hitherto  published, 
and  I think  from  a better  point. 

Fort  Wicked,’  Colorado,  is  noted  as  the  ranche 
where  a brave  man  and  wife  named  Godfrey  held 
over  two  hundred  Indians  at  bay  for  two  days  dur- 
ing the  troubles  last  year — killing  many  and  wound- 
ing others,  and  findlly  driving  them  off. 

“ The  tide  of  emigration  and  enterprise  is  setting 
hitherward  at  an  astonishing  rate,  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  one  sees  the  immense  wealth 
of  this  region.  Denver,  a city  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  commercial  cen- 
tre of  a mining  region  where  already  over  twenty 
millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  quartz  mills  and 
the  like.  It  hardly  needs  the  eye  of  a prophet  to 
discern  that  as  the  prospective  terminus  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  grandest  national  highway 
of  tha  world — the  railroad  to  the  Pacific — and  as 
the  great  outfitting  place  for  trains  for  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Utah,  its  growth  must  be  rapid  and  its 
destiny  that  of  a great  city. 

“Messrs,  Bayard  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Beard, 
W hitt ridge,  and  Major-General  Pope,  are  trav- 
ersing this  region.  I have  only  met  Beard  ; but 
expect  to  meet  him  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  South 
Park,  whither  I am  now  journeying. 

“ By  courtesy  of  Fred  Eckfeldt,  Esq.,  Melter 
and  Refiner,  United  States  Branch  Mint,  at  Denver, 
I was  shown  through  all  the  departments  of  that 
establishment,  and  send  a sketch  of  the  Assay 
Room." 


THE  RACES  AT  JEROME  PARK. 

The  Americans  have  at  last  got  a Derby  of  their 
own.  A national  course  under  the  direction  of 
“ The  American  Jockey  Club’*  has  been  organized 
at  Fordhara,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  which 
has  been  laid  out  and  finished  in  a complete  and 
judicious  manner,  both  as  to  the  track,  the  stands, 
and  the  stables.  The  aim  of  the  American  Jockey 
Club  is  not  simply  to  render  horse-racing  perma- 
nent at  Jerome  Park,  but  to  dignify  it,  and  insure 
the  improvement  of  horses  and  the  elevation  of  the 
public  taste  as  to  horse-racing  generally.  At  the 
head  of  this  laudable  enterprise  are  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  social  position— such  men  as  August 
Belmont,  Leonard  W.  Jerome  (from  whom  the 
Park  is  named),  W.  Butler  Duncan,  J.  F.  Purdy, 
and  W.  R.  Travers.  Horse-racing  is  inevitable, 
and  we  are  glad  that  this  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  it  dignity  and  to  remove  from  it  many  of  its 
degrading  associations.  An  important  feature  of 
Jerome  i ark  is  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
made  for  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  which  secures 
them  from  all  intrusion  as  effectually  as  if  they 
were  at  a matinee  in  their  own  drawing-rooms. 

The  establishment  of  Jerome  Park  will  inaugu- 
rate a new  era  not  only  in  horse-racing  but  also  in 
horse-breeding. 

“From  the  most  reliable  statistics,”  says  John 
B.  Irving,  Secretary  of  the  American  Jockey  Club, 
“ we  may  set  it  down  in  round  numbers  that  there 
are  now,  in  the  different  States,  four  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  horses  — including,  of  course, 
thorough-bred ».  Now.  some_  of  these  command  a 
high  price.  I BiiW.'tbbt  ,§‘20,00(1.  was  once  offered 


' to  my  much-loved,  valued,  honored  irienc,  Colonel 
Hampton,  for  Monarch,  and  refused.  Priam  cost 
a great  deal  more  than  this  to  import  him.  Ken- 
tucky, the  invincible  Kentucky,  the  noblest  son  of 
his  noble  sire,  from  the  high  reputation  he  has  won 
for  himself  du  ing  his  distinguished  career  on  the 
turf,  could  com  uand  any  price  his  fortunate  owner 
thought  proper  i o value  him  at.  But  $7000  is  fre- 
quently given  ft.  r colts  and  fillies  of  promise,  in 
their  three-year-o  1 form;  but  put  ting  all  the  horses 
down  at  the  low  stimate  of  $75  per  head,  even 
at  this  low  rate  ol  $75  per  head,  would  make  the 
prodigious  amount  f their  value  $337,500,000,  or 
more  than  three  tinu  ? the  whole  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing  capita  if  the  Union. 

“ May  we  not  contend  with  reason,  then,  that  the 
breeding  of  fine  horses,  and  the  institution  that 
more  immediately  promotes  it,  namely,  the  Turf  is 
a most  important  one  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  patronized 
very  universally  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men  ?” 

Mr.  Irving  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Park: 

“This  race -track  is  located  on  the  old  Bathgate 
Farm,  near  Fordhani,  Westchester  County,  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  road  leading  from  Kingsbridge,  and 
comprises  some  230  acres. 

“ The  land  is  of  somew'hat  peculiar  formation ; the 
valley  through  which  the  Croton  Aqueduct  is  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  farm,  and  is  bounded  on  the  sides  oy  hills  of  some 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a bluff  or  spur  jutting  out  in 
about  the  centre,  on  which  bluff  the  old  homestead 
was  situated. 

“ This  formation  made  it  necessary  to  have  a track 
of  somewhat  novel  shape,  with  a straight  stretch  and 
two  curves  skirting  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  by  plac- 
ing the  grand  stand  on  the  straight  stretch,  the’ whole 
course  is  brought  under  immediate  view,  as  the  track 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  only  about  sixty  feet  distant 
from  the  home  stretch. 

“The  course  is  about  a quarter  or  a mile  from  the 
main  road,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  course  is  on 
the  new  avenue  now  building,  100  feet  in  width,  from 
the  Central  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  and  ex- 
tending on  the  east  side  of  and  through  the  farm. 

“The  grand  stand  is  on  the  cast  side  of  the  course, 
and  is  450  feet  in  length,  by  45  feet  in  width,  with  two 
tiers  or  galleries  of  seats,  and  will  accommodate  8000 
persons.  The  stand  is  divided  into  three  sections ; 
the  centre  one  of  which  Is  exclusively  for  the  members 
of  the  Club  and  their  families— the  other  sections  are 
tor  the  public. 

“The  front  facing  the  track  presents  an  open  colon- 
nade, two  stories  high,  supported  by  ornamental  iron 
columns,  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  pediments  on 
the  centre,  and  each  end  presenting  a very  airy  and 
unique  appearance. 

“ The  galleries  are  fitted  up  with  comfortable  seats, 
from  all  of  which  a perfect  view  of  the  course  aud 
surrounding  grounds  is  obtained. 

“ Immediately  opposite  the  stand,  on  the  bluff  above- 
mentioned,  are  the  Club  grounds,  on  which  are  the 
Club-house  and  other  buildings,  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  members  of  the  Club,  including  an  observatory 
some  fifty  feet  in  height. 

“The  stands  for  judges,  time-keepers,  starters,  and 
for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  are  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
grand  stand. 

“At  the  north  of  and  adjoining  the  grand  stand  is 
an  open  stand  to  accommodate  2500  persons,  and  also 
several  private  boxes,  having  a perfect  view  of  the 
home  stretch. 

“ Further  np  the  valley  to  the  north,  and  in  view  of 
the  stand,  are  located  the  stables  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  seventy  horses,  which  uro  bnilt  in  detached 
groups ; each  stable  containing  ten  stalls,  of  twel  ve  by 
sixteen  feet  each,  and  surrounded  by  sheds  ten  feet  in 
width— also  kitchens  for  the  accommodation  of  train- 
ers and  others— adjoining  the  stables  is  a half  mile 
exercising  track. 

Jerome  Park  was  inaugurated  by  the  celebration 
of  its  first  horse-races  on  the  25th  of  September. 
General  Grant  and  Madame  Ristori  were  present, 
and  there  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  inauguration  race  was  won  by  Ken- 
tucky, owned  by  J.  Hunter,  against  Fleetwing, 
Onward,  and  Idlewild.  It  was  a four-mile  heat, 
and  was  run  by  Kentucky  in  7.35. 

The  opening  day  was  fine;  but  the  remaining 
races  had  to  be  postponed,  on  account  of  the  rain 
which  set  in  the  next  day,  until  the  following 
week. 


BOATS  ON  THE  BAYOU 
LAFOURCHE. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  manner  in  which  boats 
are  drawn  when  the  wind  is  unfavorable.  Those 
with  sails  set  are  progressing  in  the  other  direction. 
To  see  these  men  laboring  along  in  the  noonday 
heat  of  the  sun,  hauling  their  boats,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  white  men  can  work  in  the  South  as  well 
as  negroes.  Besides  these  Acadian  boatmen  of  the 
bayous  I saw  other  white  men  at  work  in  this  part 
of  Louisiana;  these  were  making  sugar  on  their 
own  plantations,  and  told  me  they  stood  it  very 
well.  People  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  would 
probably  grow  sick,  from  the  continual  heat  and 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere ; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  whites  bom  here  can  work  in  the  fields  if  they 
choose.  A.  R.  W. 


ZOOLOGICAL  COLLECTION  OF 
CENTRAL  PARK.  f 

The  collection  of  animals  at  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Park,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page 
652,  has  been  for  years  steadily  increasing  until  it 
now  numbers  nearly  800  specimens.  Of  these  552 
are  birds.  There  are  eight  specimens  of  the  mon- 
key, of  which  two  are  chacma  baboons.  The  col- 
lection includes  two  American  bears,  two  raccoons, 
five  prairie  wolves,  two  silver-gray  foxes,  quite  a 
number  of  squirrels,  white  rats  and  white  mice, 
an  American  beaver,  English  and  Turkish  rabbits, 
Guinea  pigs,  elk  and  deer,  sheep  of  the  finest  breed, 
and  a few  buffaloes.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles, 
hawks,  and  owls;  pelicans,  swans,  bitterns;  pea- 
cocks, pigeons,  larks,  parrots,  and  wild  ducks.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  of  the  reptile  class  twenty-three 
specimens,  including  alligators  and  several  varieties 
of  the  tortoise. 

These  animals  have  been  presented  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  by  private  individuals  for  the  most 
part,  but  some  of  the  swans  were  presented  by  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Thus  the  Senate  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg presented  to  them  on  one  occasion  twelve  and 
on  another  ten  white  swans.  Twenty-four  swans 
were  donated  by  the  “Worshipful  Company  of 


Vintners’-  oi  London,  and  twenty-six  more  by  the 
“ Worshipful  Company  of  Dyers”  of  the  same  city. 

This  collection,  already  one  of  great  interest,  is 
but  the  nucleus  of  what  will  in  time  become  the 
Great  Zoological  Garden  of  America.  Our  illustra- 
tion, drawn  by  Stanley  Fox,  includes  specimens 
of  all  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  this  zoolog- 
ical collection  as  it  now  exists. 


A MAN  WITH  A LARGE  FAMILY. 

The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a Shoe  is  the  tra- 
ditional representative  of  the  parent  afflicted  with  a 
large  family.  The  Old  Woman  might  have  had 
seventy  children ; perhaps  she  had  more , certainly 
she  had  so  many  “she  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 
There  is  a man  in  Bristol,  however,  who  beats  the 
Old  Woman  out  of  sight  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  his  family.  How  many  has  he,  then  ? the  reader 
will  ask.  Well,  to  reply  with  the  same  precision 
of  language  as  was  used  by  tho  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who,  not  being  familiar  witli  the  principles  of 
Euclid,  once  described  a rent  in  a ship’s  side  as 
“ about  as  long  as  a bit  of  string,”  it  may  be  said 
that  George  Muller  of  Bristol  has  more  than  a mile 
of  children.  Place  them  in  a line,  with  a couple 
of  yards  between  each  of  them,  and  then  count  up 
what  space  will  be  covered  by  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children — that  being  the  number 
for  which  George  Muller  has  to  provide  daily.  It 
is  considered  a large  family  when  fifteen  sit  down 
to  table  ; but  eleven  hundred  and  fifty ! That  is 
something  like  a family.  What  a fortune  the  man 
must  have  to  fill  so  many  mouths ! It  is  a respect- 
able colony  that  has  to  be  dealt  with ! Eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dinners  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  a year ; ditto  breakfasts  and  teas ; eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  children  to  clothe  and  to  educate! 
Then  they  live  in  houses  which  are  more  like  castles 
than  ordinary  dwellings.  Bqds  for  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty;  school-rooms  for  eleven  hundred  and  fif- 
ty ; play-rooms  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty ; nurs- 
eries for  a large  portion  of  the  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty ; play-grounds  for  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
dance  on  the  spring-board  or  swing  on  the  round- 
about, and  toys  for  the  little  ones.  Then  there  is 
an  army  of  nurses,  and  teachers,  and  servants. 
Again  the  reader  will  say : “ What  a fortune  the 
man  must  have!”  The  surmise  is  entirely  erro- 
neous. George  Mflller  is  a poor  man.  He  has 
nothing  but  what  people  choose  to  give  him,  and 
the  rule  of  his  life  is  never  to  ask  any  body  for 
any  thing,  and  never  to  publish  the  name  of  any 
body  who  gives  him  any  thing.  What ! A poor 
man  keep  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  these 
handsome  dwellings,  feed  them,  clothe  them,  and 
educate  them?  Preposterous!  So  it  would  ap- 
pear; and  yet  it  is  not  preposterous,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  explained,  although  it  may  have  something  of 
the  wonderful  and  even  of  the  miraculous  in  it. 

George  Muller,  whose  name  will  probably  here- 
after be  identified  with  orphanages  as  the  name  of 
Robert  Raikes  is  identified  with  Sunday-schools,  is 
a Prussian  by  birth,  having  been  born  at  Kroppen- 
staedt,  near  Halberstadt,  in  1805.  His  father  was 
a collector  of  excise  for  the  Prussian  Government. 
In  1829  Mr.  Miiller  came  to  England,  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a missionary  in  connection  with 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  This  connection,  however,  never 
was  formed,  and  he  became  the  minister  of  a small 
congregation  of  “ Brethren”  at  Teignmouth.  In 
1832  ha  went  to  Bristol,  and  with  Henry  Craik,  the 
eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  became  a minister  among 
the  Brethren  there.  These  co-workers  stipulated 
that  they  should  have  no  fixed  salary— a practice 
which  Mr.  Miiller  adopted  at  Teignmouth;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Muller  has  never  had 
any  salary,  although  he  has  preached  regularly  in 
Bristol  for  over  thirty-four  years.  A man  who  has 
no  means,  who  declines  to  accept  a salary,  and  who 
also  makes  it  a fixed  rule  of  life  never  to  ask  any 
body  for  any  thing,  is  in  rather  a peculiar  position. 
Mr.  Muller,  having  adopted  this  course,  bad  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  what  people  who  knew  his  hab- 
its chose  to  give  him.  One  person  would  send  him 
a present  of  a hat ; another  would  send  him  a suit 
of  clothes ; and  it  happened  at  times  that  these  pre- 
carious gifts  did  not  always  come  exactly  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  Mr.  Muller  occasionally  was 
dressed  in  the  reverse  of  what  is  called  “the  extreme 
of  fashion."  Still  he  preached  cheerfully ; and  short- 
ly before  1836,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
a time  he  had  not  sixpence  in  the  world,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  providing  for  poor  orphans  who 
had  lost  both  father  and  mother  by  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  April,  1836,  he  fitted  up 
the  house  he  was  then  living  in  at  No.  6 Wilson 
Street,  Bristol,  for  thirty  orphans,  who  were  to  be 
supported  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  himself — 
that  is,  by  the  bounty  of  donors,  who  under  no  cir- 
cumstances were  asked  for  any  thing,  and  whose 
names,  whether  they  gave  much  or  little,  were 
never  published.  Viewed  as  an  ordinary  attempt 
to  provide  for  orphans,  this  was  an  extraordinary 
experiment.  Wliat  followed  is  a perfect  romance 
of  taith  and  benevolence.  Often,  after  Mr.  Muller 
had  filled  his  house  with  orphans,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  to  provide  for  them.  Some- 
times he  had  to  sell  furniture  to  supply  them  with 
food.  He  made  it  a rule  never  to  go  into  debt, 
and  to  pay  for  every  thing  as  it  was  bought ; and 
many  a time  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  bad  no 
money  for  next  day’s  supplies.  Still  the  orphans 
never  went  without  either  food  or  without  ample 
clothing.  The  struggles  were  extraordinary ; and 
the  manner  in  which  the  extreme  necessities  of  the 
hour  were  frequently  met  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar stories  that  ever  was  written.  Mr.  Muller  was 
an  enthusiast  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken ; and 
believing  that  all  his  needs  were  supplied  in  answer 
to  prayer  he  went  on  increasing  his  accommodation 
for  orphans.  According  to  all  ordinary  calculations 
he  had  gone  too  far  with  his  practical  philanthro- 
pv ; but  as  there  were  still  more  and  more  orphans 
brought  to  him  he  took  them  in,  and  then  his  house 
got  too  small  to  hold  them.  He  was  almost  over- 
whelmed with  pecuniar)’  difficulties,  but  iustead  of 


being  dismayed  he  took  another  house.  The  two 
houses  became  too  small  for  liis  ever-increasing 
family,  and  he  took  a third  house,  and  then  a fourth. 
Into  these  four  houses  his  family  of  orphans  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  and  as  the 
number  continued  to  increase  Mr.  Muller  decided 
to  build  a large  house,  in  which  he  could  place  all 
the  orphans  together.  He  selected  a site  at  Ashley 
Down,  about  two  miles  from  Bristol,  and  the  land 
and  building  cost  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Still  he  never  asked  for  any  money.  People  be- 
gan to  know  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  for  they 
could  see  the  orphans  and  the  magnificent  house 
which  had  been  built  for  them. 

The  New  Orphan  House  at  Ashley  Down  was 
intended  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  orphans. 
Like  the  four  rented  houses  in  Wilson  Street,  how- 
ever, this  vast  establishment  soon  became  too  small. 
Then  Mr.  Muller  built  a second  house  for  four  hun- 
dred more  orphans  but  after  both  houses  were  fill- 
ed orphans  were  still  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  Mr.  Muller's  doors ; and  seeing  that  his 
accommodation  was  still  too  small,  he  erected  a 
third  house  to  hold  four  hundred  and  fifty  more 
orphans.  These  three*  houses  are  now  hill.  The 
expenses  in  connection  with  them  last  year — inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing — was 
over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  this  being  the  cur- 
rent annual  expense.  Mr.  Muller  adheres  to  his 
old  plan:  nobody  is  asked  for  any  help,  and  all 
this  money  comes  up  annually.  There  is  no  regu- 
lar list  of  contributors,  as  in  connection  with  other 
institutions.  Since  Mr.  Muller  commenced  the  or- 
phanage work  he  has  received  for  the  orphans  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  £233,485, 11».  lfd.  He  pub- 
lishes strictly-kept  accounts ; but  whether  a donor 
gives  a penny  or  a thousand  pounds  no  name  is 
given.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  these 
reports  gifts  of  £1000,  £2000,  *£3000,  and  upward ; 
and  the  only  indications  of  the  personality  of  the 
donors  are  a couple  of  initial  letters. 

In  the  reception  of  the  orphans  there  is  no  sec- 
tarian distinction  whatever,  and  without  favor  or 
partiality  the  orphans  are  received  in  the  order  in 
which  application  is  made  for  them.  No  interest  is 
required  to  get  a child  admitted ; the  only  limit  is 
the  accommodation.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Muller 
found  that  his  three  large  houses,  built  for  eleven 
hundred  ancl  fifty  orphans,  were  full ; and  he  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a fourth,  which  is  to  be 
followed  bj’  a fifth.  When  these  new  houses  are 
completed  there  will  be  accommodation  for  two 
thousand  orphans. 

The  institution  has  already  become  more  than 
national.  It  is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  list  of  contributions  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  These  contributions  include  do- 
nations from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  East  Indies,  from  Australia,  from 
Natal,  from  Demerara,  from  New  Zealand,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape'of  Good  Hope,  and 
many  other  places.  The  donations  vary  from  a 
few  coppers  saved  by  an  errand-boy  to  a thousand 
pounds.  Some  people  send  jewelry  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  others  send  various  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  and  others  send  money.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  pounds  in  cash  and  notes 
have  been  dropped  anonymously  into  Mr.  Muller’s 
letter-box.  The  donors  who  reside  in  Bristol  have 
before  them  the  great  work ; and  the  New  Orphan 
Houses  being  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  in 
the  week,  they  are  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  three  houses  now  in  operation  contain,  as  al- 
ready stated,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  orphans. 
Each  of  the  houses  is  built  on  the  very  best  princi- 
ples to  insure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  vari- 
ous rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation 
being  excellent,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
children  is  very  low.  The  girls  are  trained  for 
servants,  and  remain  in  the  institution  till  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age ; the  boys  remain 
till  they  are  fourteen,  when  they  are  sent  out  as  ap- 
prentices to  such  trades  as  they  may  select.  It  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  so  many  orphans  well 
cared  for;  but  when  it  is  known  how  they  are  pro- 
vided for — nobody  ever  being  solicited  by  the  found- 
er of  the  institution  to  give  any  thing — Mr.  Muller 
and  his  large  family  give  a complete  answer  to  the 
cynics  who  assume  that  ostentation  is  in  some  way 
or  other  mixed  up  with  the  world’s  charity. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Can  we  find  any  but  political  news  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  ‘ * Gossip  ?"  The  journals  of  the  day  are 
overflowing  with  matter  pertaining  to  the  “Political 
Campaign,”  and  quite  a sifting  process  is  necessary 
to  obtain  items  which  are  not  tinctured  with  “ Con- 
stitutional Amendment “My  Policy ,"  “ Action  of  Con- 
gress” “ Objections  to  Amendment,”  “ Amendment  and 
the  South,-'  “ Supporters  of  Constitutional  Amendment,” 
and  topics  of  similar  import.  The  speech  of  Senator 
So-and-So  on  the  Situation,  and  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  What’s-his-name  is  not  a Candidate,  are  just 
now  facts  of  vital  importance  to  — those  concerned. 
We  do  not  ordinarily  give  political  news  in  our  col- 
umn ; yet  this  is  not  because  we  fancy  our  readers— 
especially  the  ladies— are  not  interested  in  the  ttnal 
issue  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  What  con- 
cerns our  country  concerns  us  all;  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  many  in  our  land,  even  among  the  most 
fashionable  and  careless  fair  ones,  who  would  say, 
with  a certain  poet: 

“ Who’s  in  or  out,  w’ho  moves  the  grand  machine, 

Nor  stirs  my  curiosity  nor  spleen ; 

Secrets  of  State  no  more  I wish  to  know 

Than  secret  movements  of  a puppet-show.’* 

On  the  contrary,  the  great  political  questions  which 
are  constantly  agitating  our  country  as  a whole,  are 
enthusiastically  discussed  by  all  classes,  as  individu- 
als, each  one  enjoying  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
Yet,  although  no  one  is  amenable  to  another  in  re- 
gard to  opinion,  there  is  a higher  law  which  should 
govern  all ; and  no  one  has  a right  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  in  moral  questions  — and  many  of  our  political 
questions  are  moral  ones. 

We  can  not  forbear  quoting  some  expressive  'ires, 
written  by  a lady,  whose  views,  in  bo  far  as  therein 
exhibited,  are  worthy  to  be  adopted : 

“ When  a patriot  fails  must  he  fall  In  the  battle, 

.Where  the  cannon’s  loud  roar  is  his  only  death- 
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There's  a warfare  where  none  bnt  the  morally  brave 
Stand  nobly  and  firmly  their  country  to  save. 

’Tu  the  war  of  opinion,  where  few  can  be  found 
On  tlfe  mountain  of  principle,  guarding  the  ground. 
With  vigilant  eves  ever  watching  the  foes, 

Who  are  prowling  about  them  and  aiming  their 
blows.1’ 

At  the  recent  Convention  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers, 
held  at  Pittsburg,  many  thousand  warriors,  heroes  of 
many  battles,  from  the  highest  officer  down  to  the 
drummer-boy,  responded  to  what  they  regarded  as 
another  call  of  their  country,  left  their  peaceful  homes, 
and  met  together  with  flag,  and  banner,  and  various 
insignia  of  battle— although  the  battle  in  prospect  was 
only  one  of  opinion.  Many  a hero,  maimed  in  bis* 
country’s  cause,  enthusiastically  proved  at  that  C oh* 
vention  that,  even  though  minus  arm  or  leg,  he  Had 
lost  none  of  his  keen  interest  in  his  country’s  welfare. 

The  war  on  thieves,  commenced  by  the  city  author- 
ities about  a couple  of  months  ago,  still  continues  with 
unabated  vigor.  Although  many,  having  become 
frightened,  have  left  the  city,  enough  remain  to  ren- 
der watchfulness  needful,  especially  as  some  of  the 
more  fashionable  thieves,  who  have  been  securing 
booty  at  various  watering-places  and  other  summer 
resorts,  have  now  returned  to  their  ordinary  field  of 

This  is  a specially  interesting  year  to  all  who  hre 
in  any  way  connected  with  American  Methodism. 
Throughout  the  country  an  enthusiastic  benevolence 
has  been  awakened  in  the  Methodist  denomination  to 
mark  this  Centennial  year  by  extensive  free-will  con- 
tributions to  important  objects  outside  their  usual 
charities.  The  Centenary  Fund,  which  is  largely  de- 
signed for  educational  purposes,  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  in  a most  liberal  spirit.  At  the  re- 
cent Centenary  Jubilee  of  American  Methodists,  held 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  this  city,  one  of  the  most 
generous  subscriptions  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Methodism  was  taken  up.  It  amounted  to  $613,450. 

The  making  of  paper  collars  is  a very  flourishing 
and  Important  branch  of  business.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  about  $10,000,000  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  collars  and  cuffs;  and 
from  3000  to  5000  persons  are  furnished  employment 
In  this  business.  Unfortunately,  a quarrel  has  arisen 
among  them,  and  there  is  a prospect  that  the  lawyers 
will  absorb  a good  share  of  the  profits.  The  quarrel 
hinges  upon  patents.  The  validity  of  certain  patents 
will  bo  contested  by  the  opposing  parties;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  the  courts  of  the  land  will  have  to  devote 
most  of  their  Bpare  time  to  the  matter  for  some  years 
to  come.  i - ^ 

Revelations  Expounded.  — The  Times  announces 
that 

“ On  Monday,  Ocfoher  8,  there  will  be  a partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  bo  visible  in  New  En- 
gland and  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  -which 
is  northeast  of  a line  drawn  on  a map  from  the  city  of 
Rochester  to  the  Light-house  on  Fire  Island,  Long 
Island." 

What  sun  is  to  be  eclipsed  is  not  stated,  but  we  pre- 
sume it  is  to  he  Johnson;  as  we  believe  an  eclipse  of 
that  luminary  commenced  in  New  England  not  long 
ago,  and  has  been  making  itself  perceptible  in  the 
Times  office  lately.  If  otherwise  understood  the  intel- 
ligence given  would  be  truly  distressing,  as  the  Times 
proceeds  to  say : t 

“ This  eclipse  will  be  the  last  of  the  sun  visible  in  the 
United  States,  until  the  magnificent  one  of  August  7, 

[Or  are  we  to  understand  that  old  Sol  himself  is  to  i 
be  taken  in  for  repairs,  and  that  we  are  to  be  “ under 
a cloud”  for  three  years,  when  we  shall  receive  a “re- 
constructed" sun,  magnificent  T No.  It  is  obvious  that 
a political  prediction  is  intended,  for  the  Times  con- 
tinues:] • 

“—when  the  shadow  of  the  moon  will  pass  over  and 
produce  a total  eclipse  in  part  of  seven  States." 

What  nice  distinction  is  intended  by  the  phrase  “to- 
tal eclipse  in  part,"  we  can  not  say ; but  the  seven 
States  eclipsed  are  evidently  seven  States  which  will 
reject  the  Congressional  Amendment,  and  which  will 
be  “ totally  excluded,  in  part,"  from  the  Union,  by  the 
Forty-first  Congress. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  whose  death  re- 
cently occurred  in  this  city,  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  literature  during  his  life  of  nearly  three- 
score years  and  ten.  Several  legal  and  historical  works 
were  prepared  by  him;  and  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  “ Uncle  Philip,”  he,  at  various  times,  issued  through 
the  Harpers  a number  of  volumes  of  juvenile  works. 

Madame  Rlstori  lately  appeared  in  a very  pleasant 
private  character.  Having  learned  of  the  peculiar  mis- 
fortunes and  destitute  circumstances  of  the  Italian  fam- 
ily in  Elm  Street,  whose  case  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  recently,  she  paid  them  a visit  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  last  week,  and  after  giving  them  some- 
thing for  temporary  relief,  Madame  Ristori  told  the 
mother  that  she  should  place  for  their  benefit  $1000  in 
the  hands  of  eome  party,  who  would  Invest  it  for  their 
best  interest.  The  visit  of  the  noted  actress  was  soon 
noised  about  the  locality,  and  an  immense  crowd  gath- 
ered about  the  premises,  giving  the  lady  a hearty  sal- 
utation as  she  drove  away  from  the  scene. 

A letter  from  Lucerne,  in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  says : 
“Rarely  has  so  wet  a month  of  August  been  witnessed 
in  Switzerland.  In  the  Bernese  Oberland  the  smallest 
stream  has  become  a torrent  from  the  heavy  rain.  The 
Rhigi  and  Mount  Pilate  offer  magnificent  cascades, 
such  as  are  not  mentioned  in  any  guide-book,  and  the 
tops  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  as  in 
the  middle  of  winter."  Abundance  of  rain  and  cold 
weather  seem  to  have  prevailed  every  where.  A letter 
from  Maine  has  just  come  to  hand,  from  which  we  give 
au  extract  indicating  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
that  section  of  the  country: 

“ I arrived  here  Friday  night.  It  was  very  cold  then, 
and  it  has  been  growing  more  and  more  intensely  frigid 
every  day  since.  The  only  redeeming  feature  about 
the  weather  is,  that  (as  we  say  in  January)  it  has  been 
‘ warm  enough  to  rain ;’  ana  which  it  has  continued 
to  do  vigorously  ever  since  I came,  with  only  one  or 
two  short  hold  ups  just  to  take  breath.  As  regards 
the  weather  this  morning,  I have  not  had  the  courage 
to  go  and  examine.  From  the  pattering  up  against 
the  windows,  I should  judge,  however,  that  it  might 
‘ set  in,’  by-and-by,  and  be  cloudy  1 
“ Saturday  the  exercises  consisted  principally  in  my 
taking  a severe  cold  (first  appearance  in  such  a char- 
acter for  a year).  This  little  investment  I doubled  at 
the  Old  South  Church  next  morning.  A.  has  a ‘ slight 
cold.’  E.  mentioned  this  morning  that  she  ha3  a 
‘slight  cold;’  and  from  a pretty  wide  range  of  observ- 
ation, during  my  limited  visit  here,  coupled  with  con- 
siderable research  and  inquiry,  I incline  to  the  opinion 
that  a person  isn’t  well  in  this  latitude  unless  he  or  she 
has  a “slight  cold.’  The  system  seems  to  require  it 
here ; it  is  a normal  condition  of  health.  And  if  a per- 
son should  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  himself 
minus  this  indispeusable  attachment  he  should  at  once 
consult  the  nearest  regular  .physician.  Instances  of 
his  kind,  however,  are  vgn  rare  in  tbir j&epiyu."  _ 


Letters  from  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  state  that  re- 
cently a tremendous  shower  of  grasshoppers  visited 
that  place,  completely  filling  the  air  as  high  as  one 
could  see,  and  looking  like  a driving  snow-storm.  I» 
a few  moments  the  ground,  trees,  bushee,  and  every 
thing  green  was  completely  covered.  In  less  than  two 
hours  the  leaves  of  trees,  bushes,  corn,  and  every  thing 
green  was  devoured.  This  is  about  as  bad  as  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  in  olden  times.  . 

A Mrs.  Carson  died  recently  in  Georgia  aged  103 
years,  6 months,  and  3 days.  She  had  cut  three  sets 
of  teeth,  the  last  being  small,  and  tike  a squirrel's. 
Up  to  six  years  ago  spe  would  wa.k  two  or  three  miles 
with  the  greatest  ease.  About  eight  years  ago  her 
"sight  failed ; but  when  she  cut  her  last  set  of  tectn, 
about  two  years  ago,  it  improved  very  much.  Her 
eldest  son  died  in  Louisiana  a few  months  ago,  at  the 
age  of  81  or  82  years. 

Cockroaches  are  a terrible  n uisance  in  the  city.  All 
sorts  of  poisons  and  powders  are  used  for  their  extern}* 
ination,  which,  in  general,  are  only  partially  success- 
ful. An  English  paper  gives  the  following  “effectual 
mode"  of  destroying  them:  and  though  we  can  not 
recommend  it  as  being  a convenient  method,  it  certain- 
ly has  the  claim  to  originality: 

A gentleman  in  Rothesay,  whose  kitchen  used  to  be 
nightly  overrun  by  cockroaches,  procured  a hedgehog 
and  fed  it  on  porridge  and  milk,  allowing  it  a snug 
corner  near  the  hearth  for  a lodging,  as  the  creature 
is  fond  of  heat.  In  a few  nights  nis  kitchen  was  quite 
rid  of  the  insects.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  its 
proceedings.  When  the  house  was  quiet,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  the  insects,  the  hedgehog  would  issue 
from  its  hiding-place— a recess  under  the  oven  in  the 
kitchen  grate,  and— clumsy  though  the  animal  looks— 
with  the  agility  of  a cat  pounced  upon  its  prey  one  by 
one  till  it  had  finished  the  mortal  career  of  all  in  sight. 
Having  thus  killed  them  the  hedgehog  commenced  to 
eat  them  up  at  its  leisure.  Although  a very  timid  ani- 
mal, it  would  venture  out  in  the  presence  of  any  one 
who  sat  still  and  did  not  disturb  it. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  a case  of  assault, 
recently  brought  before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
occurs  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers.  We  commend 
it  to  the  notice  of  any  of  the  legal  profession  who  are 
about  issuing  Law  Reports : 

“ It  seems  that  Mrs.  C.  had  a little  dog  in  her  lap, 
when  Mrs.  B.  came  and  kicked  the  dog;  and  when 
Mrs.  C.  expostulated  with  Mrs  B.  Mrs.  B.  threatened 
to  kick  Mrs.  C.,  as  well  as  the  little  D.  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  B.  did  pitch  into  Mrs.  C.  and  the  little  D.,  and 
Mrs.  C.  brought  Mrs.  B.  into  court.  The  little  D.,  not 
having  been  subpenaed,  was  not  present.  Judgment 
suspended." 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


“The  ladies  of  our  household  indorse  it  as  unri- 
valed.”— Burnett’s  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair,  and  Fla- 
voring Extracts  for  Cooking  purposes. — Home  Jour- 
nal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[From  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland’s  Autobiography .1 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

? Itwas  earlyinthe  spring  ol' 1S55  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  mouths  previous 
thought  that  a preparation  having  for  its  basis  the  in- 
side bark  of  white  pine  might  be  so  compounded  as 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  1 com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoonful  doses.  The  re- 
sult was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well. 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.”— Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afilicled,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  ernes  sore  throat,  coughs, 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  found  valuable. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  medicine  generally. 

iw. LGEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

jf  ^ ^ ^ Boston,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY, 

Send  for  a Circular  in  regard  to  our 

POPULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS. 

83?”  No  business  pays  better  or  is  more  agreeable. 
Our  Agents  make  from  $10  to  $20  a day.  We  publish 
the  most  Popular  and  Valuable  Books  now  issued,  and 
want  an  Agent  in  eveiy  County.  Send  for  Circular  to 

RICHARDSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

640  Broadway,  New  York. 


m Agents  wanted  to  sell  6 new  inventions  of  great 
value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits.  Send 
15  cts.  aud  get  SO  pages ; or  25  cts.,  and  get  SO  pages  and 
a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


BABBITTONIAN  SELF-TEACHING  PENMAN- 
SHIP, so  warmly  commended  by  The  Scientific 
American,  Independent,  Evangelist,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Tablet , Observer,  Ac.,  &c.,  by  eminent  Teachers  who 
have  adopted  it  with  unprecedented  success,  as  well  as 
by  the  London  Press,  consists  of  92  Copies  on  self-ex- 
plaining card-board  slips,  illustrated  by  GO  Woodcuts 
aud  a Chart,  and  is  sent  postpaid  to  all  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion for  $1 60;  36  exquisitely-finished  Baobittonian  Pens 
postpaid  for  50  cents,  or  72  Pens  and  the  Penmanship 
for  $2.  Unequaled  inducements  to  Agents  and  Teach- 
ers. Address  E.  D.  BABBITT  & CO.,  42  John  St.,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  an  article,  patented,  that  will  sell  in  every 
house,  store,  office,  city,  and  county.  Large  profits  to 
agents.  For  full  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

C.  M.  BROWN,  74  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1.  $1 10,  best  $1  25  IU  , IM  PERIAL  and  HYSON,  best  $1  25  lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c„  best  $1  1=1  tb.  ENGLISH  BhEAKFAST,S<ic.,90c.,$l,$l  10,best$l  20 

JAPAN,  $1,$1  10,  best  $125  Tfltb.  ' hf)  lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  lb.  I Gunpowder,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  "3  lb. 

Woonsocket,  September  17,  13GG. 

Gentlemen,— I once  more  forward  yon  an  order  for  Teas,  and  I hope  you  will  sun  continue  to  send  as  good 
a quality  as  you  have  heretofore,  for  I must  say  it  has  given  general  satisfaction  so  fur.  1 think  the  tiling  is 
going  along  first-rate  in  this  place.  I never  thougtu  when  I sent  the  first  $20  iast  February  that  t would  have 
got  along  so  fast,  but  all  like  it,  and  t must  go  ou.  I hope  you  will  send  this  as  soou  as  you  get  the  order,  for 
some  of  them  that  have  sent  live  quite  a distance  from  Uere,  and  l told  them  that  it  would  be  here  ou  Thurs- 
day. I remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,  JAMES  WOODHOUSE,  for  Club. 

Direct  the  Teas  for  JAMES  WOODHOUSE,  • 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  By  Earl’s  Express. 

Mr.  Woodhouse’s  order  foots  up  as  follows: 

11G  lbs.  Tea at  $1  00. . . .$116  00 

14  lbs.  Tea at  1 25....  17  50 

4 tbs.  Coffee at  30. . . . 1 20 

2 lbs.  Coffee at  40. . . . 80 

Total $135  50 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a large  nnmber’of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together, 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  aud  Coflees  about  on#-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET,  corner  of  CHURCH  Post-Office  tax  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  clubs,  Ac.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  Sept.  29, 1866— page  624. 


SEWING 
3,3  MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  tne  wheel.  Will  oatuer, 
hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tcok,  run  up  breadths,  <fec.,  <fcc. 
Strongest  machiue  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
Hew  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 


A New  Edition  Now  Ready: 

New  physiognomy-or,  “signs  of  char- 
acter," with  more  than  1000  Illustrations.  By 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Editor  Phrenological  Journal.  One  large 
vol.,  Embossed  MubHd,  $5;  Heavy  Calf,  $S;  Turkey 
Morocco,  Axil  gilt,  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Please  address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FEVER  AND  AGUE 

EXTINGUISHED. 

Martyrs  to  Intermittent  Fever,  a word  with  yon. 
The  responsibility  for  your  suffering  rests  upon  your- 
selves. Just  as  surely  as  you  shake  to-day,  or  will 
shake  to-morrow, 

HOSTETTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH 
BITTERS 

Will  extinguish  the  disease  under  which  you  labor. 
Had  you  taken  this  genial  tonic  as  a preventive,  you 
would  have  no  need  of  it  as  a cure,  for  it  renders  the 
system  impervious  to  all  miasmatic  fevers.  But  since 
you  neglected  the  precaution,  rid  yourselves  without 
delay  of  the  complaint  by  resorting  to  the  only  relia- 
ble remedy.  Break  the  chills  with 

HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS, 

And  they  will  return  no  more.  This  is  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands,  and  it  will  be  yours.  Quinine  is  a 
slow  means  of  relief ; it  is  nauseous  to  the  last  degree ; 
it  is  more  dangerous  than  the  malady  itself:  in  many 
cases  it  utterly  fails.  How  different  is  the  effect  of  the 
Bitters!  Their  curative  action  is  rapid;  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate;  they  are  not  only  entirely 
harmless,  but  tend  inevitably  to  strengthen  the  con- 
stitution and  prolong  life;  they  never  have  failed,  and 
it  is  confidently  assumed  that  they  never  can  fail  in 
any  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  however  inveterate  in 
its  character.  To  be  without  HOSTETTER’S  BIT- 
TERS in  any,  region  infested  with  Intermittent  or 
Remittent  Fever  is  simply  to  reject  safety  and  court 
disease. 


Permanent  and  Wide-Spread 

Success 

Is  the  best  evidence  of  the  goodness  of 

Brandreth’s  Pills. 

They  should  be  in  every  family,  ready  for  use  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease  occurring.  This  method 
will  often  save  life.  Remember,  the 

Cholera  must  be  treated  as  a Poison, 

And  your  safety  demands  that  it  shonld  be  got  rid 
of  without  delay.  Colds,  rheumatism,  asthma,  pleu- 
risy, diarrhoea,  Colics,  in  fact,  all  sickness,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  active  impurities  in  the  blood.  These  be- 
ing removed,  the  health  is  restored  at  once. 

Observe  my  name  on  the  Government  Stamp  in 
white  letters.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

B.  BRANDRETH. 


$10.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  $10. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  ail  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Auu  St.,  New  York,  aud  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000 ! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  yon  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  oar  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO  , 208 
Broadway,  New  York.  

WANTED-AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  68  Broadway,  room  No.  3. 


‘How  ’tis  Done.'’  Whiskers  in  3 w’ka.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Veutriloquism,  <4c.  100  great 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co.,  Hinsdale,N.lI. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.  P.  FETRIDGE, 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth  Year)  of  this 
Valuable  Book  is  now  ready.  Large  12mo,  Leather, 


NOW  READY  1-THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for 
1S67.  60  Engravings.  20  cents,  bv  return  post. 

FOWLER  & WfiLLS,  New  York. 


“ M Y POLICY ;’’  or,  Johnson  on  the  Brain.  Dedi- 
ItA  cated  to  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Chaplain  to  the 
Presidential  Expedition.  The  most  popular  Cam- 
paign Song  of  the  clay.  Price  30  cents. 

W.  W.  WHITNEY, Publisher,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


only  bona  fide  household  article  for  agents  to  sell.  £ 
for  circulars  J.  P.  Hcnrie  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  F 

Rfin  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
ipJLvJW  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 


WHISKERS. 

• Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  ou  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  7S  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Demorest’s  Magic  Photographs. 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE 

’ARLOR.  Beau 

lold  at  the  Book  £ 
way,  New  York. 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  OCTOBER,  1866. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscrib- 
ers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Habpeb'b  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $S  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates  > 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Pfige 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a One. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S- WEEKLY. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


“GET  THE  BEST” 

WARDS 

Paper  Collars 


I Make  Your  Own  Soap 
Per-Cent  Saved  By 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  13,  1866. 


PERFECTION  OF  MECHANISM! 
Wonderful  Simplicity;  Unequaled  Capacity. 

The  Highest  Premiums  at  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fairs,  1S66. 

The  Elliptic  Sewing  Machine  Co.’s 

HIGHEST  PREMIUM 

Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Macki^s, 

No.  643  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

After  a severe  and  impartial  test,  received 
ALL  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  OF  1866, 


"BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE," 
‘‘BEST  DOUBLE-THREAD  MACHINE,” 

AND  FOE  THE 

“BEST  SAMPLES  OF  MACHINE  WORK," 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  following  comprehensive  and 
conclusive  report  of  the  Committee  of  practical  and 
experienced  mechanical  experts  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
Sewing  Machines : 

“ We,  the  Committee  on  Sewing  Machines,  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  machines  submitted  for  examin- 
ation, And  the  Elliptic  Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Machine  to 
be  superior  to  all  others  in  the  following  points,  viz. : 

“Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  mechanical  con- 
struction ; 

“ Ease  of  operation  and  management ; 

“ Noiselessness  and  rapidity  of  movement ; 

"Beauty,  strength,  and  elasticity  of  stitch; 

“Variety  and  perfection  of  attachments  and  range 
of  work ; 

“ Compactness  and  beauty  of  model  and  finish ; 

“Adaption  to  material  of  any  class  or  thickness  by 
any  adjustable  Feed  Bar ; and  in  the 

“Unequaled  precision  with  which  it  executes  the 
lock  stitch  by  means  of  the  Elliptic  Hook,  and  we 
therefore  award  it  the  Fibst  Premium  as  the 

“BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

“ And  for  the  above  reasons  the  First  Premium  as  the 

“BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE. 

^ed,  Committee." 

The  above  report  fully  accords  with  the  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  best  impartial  judges  and  Sew- 
ing Machine  experts,  as  well  as  of  all  others  who  have 
used  this  unrivaled  machine,  which  is  incomparably 
the  most  simple  in  construction ; the  most  efficient  in 
operation;  the  most  easy,  rapid,  and  noiseless  of 
movement ; the  most  economical  and  durable  in  use ; 
and  the  most  complete  in  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  its  attachments  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  there- 
fore infinitely  the  most  perfect  Family  Sewing  Ma- 
chine ; for  which  purpose  its  superiority  is  pre-eminent 
and  unquestionable. 

Machines  (which  are  warranted  for  two  years)  for- 
warded to  any  part  of  the  world,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions (which  will  enable  any  one  to  operate  them  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty)  for  use,  on  receipt  of  the 
price  in  current  funds  or  by  draft;  or  they  may  be 
sent,  payment,  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt 
of  satisfactory  assurance  that  it  will  then  be  made ; 
and  all  orders  from  a distance  will  be  as  faithfully  fill- 
ed as  if  a personal  visit  and  selection  had  been  made. 

Liberal  arrangements  made  with  parties  of  energy, 
good  standing,  and  capital,  who  may  wish  to  engage 
in  the  sale  of  these  machines,  as  agents,  in  such  terri- 
tory as  yet  remains  unoccupied ; for  further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  which,  and  for  private  circular,  ad- 
dress 

ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

No.  543  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mb.  Tittup  has  been  so  smitten  with  the  dancing  at  Nihlo’s  that  he  thinks  it  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  Society. 
Somehow  Society  does  not  appear  to  see  it! 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combiue  Comfort , Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


THE  best  Stereoscopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Views  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  are 
made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  72  pages  sent 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MERWIN  & BRAY, 


REMOVAL. 

BKOWNE  & SPAULDING 

Have  Opened  the  Stores 

568  and  570  Broadway. 

(Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,) 

With  a choice  collection  of 

JEWELRY,  BRONZES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Swiss  & Nottingham  Lace  Curtains. 

A complete  Assortment  of  Styles  and  Prices. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY,  447  Broadway. 


262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

^ Thes  Ri- 

i4j£^»^JBI^^^^^Vomon<^mlf  oz.  each 
' to  120  to  tbc  lb.  Material 
jtmmr  * and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 
/Mmm\  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
JHWI1  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  aud  discharge,  a de- 

§ree  of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
re,  aud  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Steel  Suiet  Collarb,  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  per  dozen. 
Specimens  mailed,  25  cts.,  60  cts.,  76  cts.,  $1.  BILLON 
& FOGGAN,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N. Y. 
Pipes  aud  Holders  cut  to  order  aud 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  geu- 
uiue.  Seud  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


619  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Next  door  to  Maillard's,) 

Have  opened  their  new  store  with  a large  and  choice 
assortment  of 

DIAMONDS, 

Watches,  Jewelry, 

Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 

All  of  the  finest  quality.  Including 

Holiday  and  Bridal  Gifts, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Citizens  and  strangers  are  cordially  invited  to  ex- 
amine our  stock. 

J.  P.  HOWARD,  for  last  10  years  with  Tiffany  & Co. 
E.  T.  HOWARD,  late  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  nneqnal- 
ed  for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  ana  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  onr  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  row  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Seud  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English.  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufactory,  No. 
387  Broadway,  New  York. 


Window  Shades. 

NEW  STYLES,  WITn  PATENT  FIXTURES. 
Sold  only  by  G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY, 

447  Broadway,  above  Canal  Street. 


'RENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  HOTEL  RANGES, 
all  sizes : broilers,  carving  tables,  <ftc.,  made  by 
BRAMHALL,  DEANE  & CO., 

No.  268  Canal  and  Nos.  247  and  249  Water  Sts. 


THE  “THUNDERBOLT,"  Howard’s  new  Breech- 
loading Rifle.  Superior  to  the  Needle-Guu.  Only 
$26  on.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway, 
New  York.  Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  Puns  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted 
donb'e  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and 
12  pounds,  with  full  dfsections  in  English  and  German, 
for  making  hard  and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  16 
g"’lons  of  soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  reqnired.  Consumers 
.rill  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  iu  the  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


SOLD  BY 

A.  T STEWART  CO 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE, 

Magnifying  small  objects  600  times.  Matlei>  i 
very  where  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  for  $1  OC 
Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Bostou,  Mas 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well 


Broadway,  Chambers  and  Reade  Sts. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


REMOVAL. 

W3VS.  GALE,  Jr., 

SILVERSMITH, 

Has  opened  the  stores 

Nos.  572  and  574  Broadway, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  with  a new  and  extensive 
stock  of  SILVER  and  PLATED  WARE,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  puplic  is  invited. 


Daughter  of  the  Babaii,  Comic  Pong 36c. 

“ Piie  Sleeps,  tho’  not  a Star,"  Serenade 35c. 

The  Cuckoo's  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c.;  piano,  ,30c. 
“ Nellie’s  Gone  I orevkr.”  for  violin,  16c.;  piano,  ,30c. 
“Organ  Grinijer  Polka,”  for  violin,  15c  ; piano...  30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME,  208  Bow- 
ery, New  York,  Publisher. 


f you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most 
riceable  Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
1’t  fail  to  purchase  the 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-marts  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 

^IiE  <GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  ou  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tub  Magic  Ruffle  Companv,  05 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IKONS.  Homf.-.mahe  Ruffles. 


WHISKERS.-WE  WARRANT  a Heavy  BEARD 
In  Five  Weeks  to  those  who  use  Kt>SEI.I.'S 
ITALIAN  COMPOUND.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 

RUSSELL  & CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


WITH  WHAT  JOY  AND  GLADNESS  do  the 
people  hail  the  advent  aud  discovery  of  COE’S 
DYSPEPSIA  CURE ! It  is  a soverereign  cure  for 
Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Stom- 
ach and  Bowels.  All  druggists  keep  it. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Pat.  Appliances.  For  descrii 
phlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  277  W.  23d 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTIIROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies aud  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renowu- 
Tlie  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WNSOST  ADAMS. 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


MILLION! 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
"■  • ‘ * ' ~ ‘ T7VT,r>t'c’0  65  Broadway. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


•ark  Row,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  20,  1866.] 
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over,  was  all  in  favor  of  a policy  wnich  his  coun- 
try has  irrevocably  condemned.  The  political 
tone  of  the  last  edition  of  “Wheaton”  makes 
the  book  as  obsolete  as  if  it  were  three  hundred 
years  old  instead  of  three.  It  is  virtually  made 
such  a special  plea  for  the  rebellion  that  the 
State  Department,  which  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  copies  to  its  diplomatic  agents, 
refused  to  take  any  more,  and  the  sale  of  the 
work  was  absolutely  stopped. 

It  is  a matter  of  gratification  to  every  states- 
man, jurist,  or  student  of  public  affairs,  who 
cordially  accepts  the  true  national  policy  of 
America,  that  this  favorite  volume  has  been  at 
length  rescued  from  the  blight  under  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  new 
edition  has  been  intrusted  to  one  of  so  ripe  a 
scholarship,  so  truly  judicial  a mind,  and  so 
loyal  a heart  as  Richard  Henry  Dana.  He 
is  the  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Wheaton  and 
of  Mr.  Everett  in.  the  chair  of  International 
Law  at  Cambridge ; and  his  personal  character 
is  so  spotless  that  the  attempt  of  Mr.  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  the  late  editor  of  Wheaton, 
to  sully  it  with  a charge  of  the  meanest  and 
most  stupid  plagiarism,  is  merely  contemptible. 
It  is  like  accusing  him  of  picking  pockets.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  gravely  angry,  for  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  charge.  Since,  however,  Mr. 
Lawrence  seriously  undertakes  to  specify  in- 
stances, and  alleges  that  Mr.  Dana  appropriates 
his  translated  matter,  we  may  mention  that  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Dana’s  annotated  matter  reveals  a translation 
of  the  same  passage  by  both  editors  in  two  in- 
stances only,  and  in  each  there  is  an  entire  dif- 
ference of  language.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  force  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  charge  of  literary 
fraud  upon  Mr.  Dana.  But  the  whole  matter 
is  exhaustively  discussed  in  a note  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  October,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Certain  points  of  method  are  especially  ad- 
mirable in  Mr.  Dana’s  edition.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  done  well  to  discard  all  Mr.  Law- 
rence’s labor.  In  the  next,  he  has  rendered  a 
substantial  service  by  numbering  the  sectious 
of  the  work  continuously  throughout.  Again, 
his  conciseness,  which  is  at  first  sight  rather 
startling,  when  compared  with  the  overflowing 
margins  and  appendices  of  the  previous  editor, 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment,  upon  reflec- 
tion, as  in  keeping  with  the  general  character 
of  the  book,  which  professes  only  to  give  the 
dements  of  international  law. 

But  Mr.  Dana’s  labors  have  higher  merits 
than  these.  His  style  is  extremely  graceful 
and  clear.  He  makes  no  disguise  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  liberty  and  humanity,  while  every 
where  maintaining  a judicial  impartiality  in 
declaring  the  law.  So  in  dealing  with  con- 
troversies between  his  own  country  and  foreign 
governments  he  cautiously  avoids  indulging  so 
far  in  sympathy  with  his  own  nation  as  to  allow 
his  statements  to  be  biased  or  his  judgment  to 
be  perverted.  For  these  reasons  his  notes  will 
be  likely  to  command  the  same  universal  re- 
Bpect  which  has  been  paid  to  the  original  text. 

Many  of  Mr,  Dana’s  notes  will  be  found  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  general  readers. 
We  should  mention  particularly  the  notes  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  Naturalization,  on 
the  Impressment  of  Seamen,  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  on  Privateering,  on  Neutrality  laws,  on 
the  dispute  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments  concerning  the  course  of  the  for- 
mer during  the  war,  and  on  Blockades.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  find  such  concise, 
lucid,  and  impartial  statements  of  the  facts  and 
decisions  in  affairs  of  such  importance. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Dana  had  carried 
his  revision  of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work  one  step 
further,  and  conformed  the  mode  of  citation  to 
the  established  usage  of  law-books.  No  lawyer 
is  accustomed  to  cite  a case  as  “Dodson,  i. 
131.  The  Success.”  Mr.  Wheaton,  like  some 
other  eminent  law-writers,  was  careless  of  these 
matters  of  detail;  but  so  valuable  a treatise 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 

A work  like  Dana’s  Wheaton  is  a national 
benefit,  for  it  is  a work  in  which  subjects  of  vast 
national  importance  are  treated  with  a due 
sense  of  their  gravity ; with  a candor  which 
seeks  the  truth  above  all  things ; in  a practical 
spirit  which  aims  at  substantial  usefulness,  and 
not  merely  at  the  demonstration  of  a theory ; 
and  finally,  with  a clearness  and  elegance  which 
can  not  fail  to  charm  the  taste  and  reach  the 
understanding  of  every  intelligent  reader. 
May  the  day  soon  come  when  all  law-books 
shall  be  thus  scientific  without  being  uncouthly 
technical ! 


A NEW  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

It  is  clear  that  the  enfranchisement  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  upon  equal  terms, 
by  whatever  authority,  can  not  be  very  long 
delayed ; and  the  education  of  those  people  is, 
therefore,  a matter  of  national  interest  and  im- 
portance. It  is  desirable  in  every  way  that 
there  shall  not  be  a vast  population  held  in 
ignorance,  whose  votes  shall  be  cast  under  the 
control  of  unpatriotic  men  whose  interest  might 
lead  them  to  perpetuate  that  ignorance.  And 
although  education  naturally  follows  the  ballot 
there  are  social  and  political  .qqiulitigrpi  tmdpr 
which  obstructions  will  ber'  tuiwn’Tir  rts  wfcy. 


Thus,  however  rosy  a view  may  be  taken  of  the 
situation  of  the  South,  no  wise  man  will  spare 
any  proper  effort  to  diffuse  education  among 
the  Freedmen  as  widely  as  possible.  Indeed, 
from  the  moment  the  operations  of  the  war 
opened  the  way  there  have  not  been  wanting 
the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  and  persistent 
movements  to  arm  the  emancipated  people  with 
the  alphabet. 

This  has  been  exclusively  a voluntary  move- 
ment. The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  not  charged 
with  any  interests  of  education.  It  can  only 
incidentally  help  the  work  by  defending  the 
workers.  The  story  ot  those  workers,  indeed, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  heroic  chapters  of 
our  history.  The  earnestness,  tenacity,  wis- 
dom, and  moral  intrepidity  with  which  tender- 
ly nurtured  women  and  men  have  fought  the 
frontier  fight  with  ignorance  and  hatred,  are 
but  very  vaguely  known  to  the  country.  They 
have  died  quietly  and  unknown  at  their  posts, 
many  of  them,  as  truly  martyrs  of  the  great 
cause  as  the  most  famous  and  beloved  soldier 
who  fell  in  the  field,  and  over  whose  grave  a 
grateful  country  builds  an  enduring  monument. 
And  the  battle  is  instant.  It  is  fought  to-day, 
and  all  it  asks  of  the  country  is  a very  moder- 
ate support.  It  is  a fight,  too,  in  which  every 
blow  tells,  and  tells  permanently.  Education 
is  the  natural  security  of  emancipation.  When 
the  freedman  can  read,  he  is  upon  an  absolute 
equality  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  ac- 
quired a self-respect  which  is  extremely  incom- 
patible with  every  kind  of  slavery. 

Indeed,  we  waste  words  in  urging  the  im- 
portance of  popular  education  any  where.  But 
as  the  supplies  of  this  work  in  the  Southern 
States  are  failing,  more,  as  we  believe,  from  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  supplies  are  needed 
than  from  any  other  reason,  we  commend  to 
the  most  serious  attention  of  our  readers  the 
following  extract  from  the  recent  appeal  of  the 
American  Freedmen’s  and  Union  Commission, 
the  office  of  which  is  at  No.  76  John  Street, 
New  York: 

“ There  arc  800,000  colored  children  in  the  South 
needing  education  and  eager  for  the  advantages  of 
corampn  schools;  add  to  this  nearly  600,000  whites 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  making  in  all  nearly 
1,400,000  that  are  capable  cl  being  made  an  immense 
blessing  to  the  nation  morally,  religiously,  socially, 
aud  pecuniarily.  Of  this  number  only  14,049  have  been 
in  our  schools  the  past  year.  For  waut  of  funds  only 
260  teachers  have  been  sent,  where  26,000  are  needed. 
Only  1405  teachers  aud  90,778  pupils  have  been  sus- 
tained by  all  the  volunteer  societies.  Our  present  en- 
gagements will  deplete  our  treasury  to  the  last  cent, 
and  we  must  soon  announce  to  our  old  teachers  that 
our  treasury  is  empty,  and  that  they  can  not  be  re- 
tained unless  contributions  come  in  more  rapidly." 

This  is  a mental  and  moral  sanitary  com- 
mission, which  is  the  worthy  successor  of  that 
other  which  during  the  war  cared  so  effectively 
and  nobly  for  the  personal  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers. Now  as  then  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women  in  every 
State  who  are  anxious  to  know  how  and  where 
to  serve  the  country.  Let  all  such  in  their  lo- 
cal circles  organize  a system  of  monthly  sub- 
scription, which  can  be  very  readily  done,  and 
communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Commission. 
The  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  manage 
it  is  the  sufficient  security  of  the  intelligence 
and  economy  with  which  all  the  funds  will  bo 
employed.  There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  give  a dollar  a month,  if  no  more,  for 
the  purpose  if  the  opportunity  were  brought  to 
them.  Will  not  our  country  readers  and  friends 
consider? 


PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

The  Hon.  Isaao  N.  Arnold,  an  old  and 
warm  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  in 
resigning  his  post  as  Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
speaks  very  plainly  to  President  Johnson  : 

“ You  have  betrayed  the  great  Union  party  which 
elected  Aukajiam  Lincoln,  and  which,  as  an  incident 
of  the  election,  placed  you  in  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. You  have  deserted  its  principles,  and  are  to-day 
in  open  cordial  communion  with  those  who  sought  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  of  those  whe  for  four  long 
years  made  war  upon  our  flag,  and  who  crowned  their 
long  catalogue  of  crimes  by  the  murder  which  p*aeed 
you  in  the  Executive  chair. 

“Ton  are  to-day  persecuting  and  denouncing  as 
traitors  the  life-long  friends  of  Abuaiiam  Lincoln 
those  upon  whom  his  great  arm  leaned  for  support  in 
the  hour  of  supreme  peril  for  the  Union ; yon  are  de- 
nouncing and  persecuting  these  friends  of  Mr  Lin 
coln  for  no  offense  but  fidelity  to  the  principles  and 
party  which  yon  have  deserted. 

“You  have  chosen  as  your  Wends  and  counselors 
from  the  lately  rebellious  States,  not  the  persecuted, 
abused,  faithful,  heroic  Union  men,  but  those  whose 
bands  are  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  loyal  men.  In 
the  loyal  States  your  supporters  and  counselors  are  to 
a great  extent  with  those  whose  sympathies  were  evei 
with  rebels  aud  traitors." 


A MERE  FALSEHOOD. 

“ A lie  well  stuck  to”  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  much  more  serviceable  than  the  truth. 
So  the  party  which  opposed  the  war,  which 
nominates  Peace  Democrats  or  Copperheads 
for  Governors,  and  whose  sole  political  capital 
is  hostility  to  equal  rights,  has  been  very  zeal- 
ously vociferating  that  Congress,  in  a law  equal- 
izing soldiers’  bounties,  had  discriminated  in 
favor  of  the  colored  troops,  giving  the  latter 
three  hundred  dollars  additional  bounty,  and 
the  white  troops  but  one  hundred. 

Of  course  this  is  a mere  falsehood  There 
is  not  even  a pretext  for  it  in  the  k.w>  iff  which 
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the  word  white  or  black  is  not  mentioned. 
But  the  assertion  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
“Conservative”  campaign,  whi^h  is  m^oly  an 
appeal  to  popular  prejudice  aud  ignorance. 
But  the  elections  show  itiat  it  is  popular  intel- 
ligence and  principle  which  at  present  govern 
' lie  country. 


VENTILATION. 

Look  at  &n  asthmatic  sitting  before  an  open  win- 
dow, regardless  of  the  cold,  though  it  be  winter, 
with  his  chest  heaving  laboriously  and  his  counte- 
nance expressive  of  exquisite  anguish.  What  is 
the  matter  ? Is  he  in  pain  ? No.  What,  then,  is 
the  distress  ? It  is  simply  from  want  of  a due  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air.  The  spasm  in  his  lungs  not  only 
prevents  the  free  admission  of  air  from  without,  but 
the  free  egress  of  that  which  is  within,  so  that  the 
air  which  is  in  the  lungs  is  a mixture  of  foul  and 
good  air.  W hen  so  maty  aiett  in  eha  famous  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta,  it  was  because  the  pure  air  was  so 
shut  out  that  they  could  not  even  get  as  much  as 
the  asthmatic  does. 

Here  we  have  palpable  results,  and  they  startle  na; 
and  yet  we  may  be  suffering  from  day  to  day,  in  so 
small  a way  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  evil  results 
of  a deficiency  of  air,  which  may  so  accumulate  as 
to  impair  the  health,  and  even  perhaps  ultimately 
destroy  life.  It  is  only  a few  that  occasionally  lose 
their  liven  suddenly  from  want  of  air,  but  a com- 
paratively slight  but  continuous  deficiency  in  its 
supply  is  constantly  destroying  vast  multitudes  by 
a slow  poisoning. 

A good  supply  of  fresh  air  is  an  Imperative  ne- 
cessity. Such  a supply  it  is  easy  to  get  when  we 
are  out  of  doors;  but  we  do  not  get  it  when  we  are 
indoors  unless  we  make  special  provision  for  it — or, 
in  other  words,  unless  wo  take  measures  to  secure 
free  ventilation.  A proper  supply  of  pure  air  in 
our  habitations  and  places  of  public  meeting  costs 
something , at  least  in  cold  weather.  That  is  the 
chief  difficulty.  Economy  is  in  the  way.  Less 
fuel  is  required  with  defective  than  with  proper 
ventilation.  A small  room,  closely  shut  up,  is 
warmed  at  less  expense  than  a large  room  with 
suitable  inlets  for  fresh  air  and  outlets  for  foul. 

The  necessity  for  freeness  in  ventilation  may  be 
seen  if  we  look  at  the  amount  of  fresli  air  required 
for  consumption.  Each  person  requires  a gallon 
every  minute,  that  is  fourteen  hundred  and  forty 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
small  and  closely-shut-up  apartments,  and  large 
gatherings  of  people  in  public  buildings,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  constructed,  are  incompatible  with  any 
such  supply  as  this. 

That  you  may  see  clearly  what  the  necessity  for 
ventilation  is,  observe  what  the  lungs  actually  do 
with  the  air  which  they  receive. 

Pure  air  is  composed  of  three  gases,  in  certain 
proportions : oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ; ' 
this  latter  being  in  very  small  quantity.  These 
proportions  are  altered  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  air  j 
which  is  breathed  out  is  different  from  that  which 
is  breathed  in.  It  has  less  of  oxygen  and  more  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  less  vivifying  by  the  loss  of 
oxygen— that  is,  is  thus  negatively  injured— and  it 
has  also  acquired  a positively  bad  character  by  the  j 
increase  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Much  increase  of 
this  renders  the  air  palpably  poisonous.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  great  lack  of  ventilation,  as  there  often 
is  in  small  rooms  in  dwellings  or  in  crowded  public 
assemblies,  much  injury  is  done  to  the  bealih  by 
the  diminution  of  vigor  from  the  loss  of  oxygen  and 
by  the  direct  poisonous  influence  of  the  added  car- . 
bonic  acid.  And  if  the  exposure  to  these  deleterious 
influences  be  frequent  there  will  inevitably  be  an 
accumulation  of  evil  results,  seen  in  a broken-down 
system,  in  positive  disease,  and  at  length  in  death. 

Observe  what  provision  is  made  in  nature  for 
tho  constant  purification  of  the  air,  and  how  this  is 
often  more  or  less  defeated  by  the  arrangements  of 
man.  As  oxygen  is  taken  up  in  the  lungs  of  all 
animals,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sent  forth  from 
them,  breathing  is  continually  deteriorating  the 
air.  But  this  is  remedied  by  a counter  operation. 
Every  leaf  that  you  see  is  doing  just  the  opposite 
of  what  lungs  do — it  takes  ift  carbonic  acid  and 
emits  oxygen — so  that  there  is  an  exchange  going 
on  between  leaves  and  lungs.  In  this  way  the  due 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  air  is  every7 
where  maintained,  so  that  if  the  chemist  examine 
air  taken  from  various  quarters  of  the  earth  he  al- 
ways finds  precisely  the  same  proportions.  But 
this  is  true  only  of  air  that  is  free,  and  not  of  that 
which  is  shut  up  where  there  are  sources  of  con- 
tamination. Wherever  there  is  breathing  going 
on,  if  ventilation  be  not  properly  attended  to,  then 
is  a want  of  these  natural  proportions,  and  the  de- 
terioration is  increased  by  lires  and  lights,  for  they, 
like  lungs,  use  up  oxygen  and  return  carbonic  acid 
to  the  air. 

There  is  still  another  important  provision  for 
the  purification  of  air.  The  three  ingredients  of 
the  air  are  not  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  and  therefore  has  a tendency  to 
lie  below  them,  as  water  lies  below  oil.  Now  if 
this  tendency  were  not  obviated  in  some  wav  tlie 
carbonic  acid,  generated  from  lungs  and  fires  and 
various  decompositions,  would  accumulate  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  pushing  up  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  above  it,  as  water  does  oil,  and  would 
destroy  life  and  put  out  fires  every  where.  But 
this  tendency  is  obviated  by  another — the  tendency 
of  gases  to  mingle  together.  It  is  just  as  the  heav- 
ier water  does  not  remain  below  the  lighter  alcohol 
poured  upon  it,  but  mixes  with  it.  Agitation  pro- 
motes this  mingling,  and  therefore  in  ventilation 
the  communication  of  motion  to  the  air  is  an  im- 
portant measure,  and  should  be  accomplished  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

There  are  other  deleterious  gases  besides  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  various  ways,  indoors  and  with- 
out, that  are  carried  off  by  this  same  mingling  and 
diluting  process,  but  of  these  we  will  not  speak,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  the  most  important. 

What  now  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ? Plain* 


i v inat  we  ought  to  make  it  quite  as  sure  that  our 
lungs  shall  have  a suitable  Bupply  of  good  air  as 
that  our  stomachs  shall  have  a suitable  supply  of 
good  food.  Oxygen,  indeed,  is  food  as  really  as 
what  is  put  into  the  stomach,  for  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  through  this  of  the 
structures  of  the  body.  And  besides,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  is  discharged  from  the  lungs  is  so 
much  refuse,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  intro- 
duced again,  but  should  be  carried  off  by  the  means 
which  you  see  are  provided  so  beautifully  aud  care- 
fully by  the  Creator. 


Orleans,  with  a. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

LOSS  OF  THE  “KVENINQ  STAR." 

Oue  diL‘*tches  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  bring  Intel- 
ligence ol  a -««il  nyirine  disaster,  accompanied  w:  u 
fearful  loss  ol  i-N  The  steamer  Evening  a tar,  of  t ho 
New  Tork  Mail  «amsh!p  Company,  which  si.i'i  1 
from  this  port  on  ^ - v <>.  th  uk..  hound  far  / < w 

VbiAh?n®cr*  a°(l  11 . cr<  w of  ^ 
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RESIGNATION  OF  RICHAED  H.  D \S-  mw  tiNiTjrn 

STATES  DISTKICI-AiTUJL 
The  following  is  a copy  of  Hoc.  Kick:'  -T 
Jan.'s,  letter  resigning  his  office  as 'United  to.  L 
trict- Attorney: 

“ Offic*  of  U.  S.  DlSTRICT-ATTORKry, 

Boston,  Stj  l S9,  ISM. 

“Srn,— Returning  from  an  absence  in  Europe,  kind- 
ly allowed  me  by  the  Government,  I And  a critical  • t to 
t public  affairs.  In  which  I understand  that  the  Pres- 
ident expects  or  those  who  hold  civil  office  sympa  thy 
with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  he  hns  of  late  ex- 
pressed, ana  co-operation  in  the  measures  he  has  sug- 
gested on  those  important  points  as  to  which  he  is  at 
variance  with  Congress. 

“My  sojourn  abroad  has  given  me,  I think,  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  these  subjects  with  something  of 
freedom  from  local  perturbations  and  contagious  ex- 
citement, and  I have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  it.  1 
find  myself  unable  to  accord  that  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, and  respectfully  request  yon  to  place  my 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

“I  am  desirous,  however  unimportant  my  opinions 
may  be,  that  this  resignation,  to  which  I am  led  l>v 
reasons  satisfactory  to  myself,  may  not  be  construe’* 
as  an  approval  of  a practice  of  making  the  tenure  of 
all  civil  offices,  whatever  their  nature,  conditioned 
upon  conforriiity  with  the  opinions  of  the  President  oi 
all  points,  at  his  discretion. 

“I  shall,  of  course,  continno  to  discharge  the  dntii 
of  my  post  until  I learn  that  u successor  has  bee 
qualified.  Permit  me  to  express,  in  conclusion,  nr 
acknowledgments  of  the  consideration  with  which  * 
have  been  treated  by  all  Departments  of  the  Goven. 
rnent  during  my  tenure  of  office ; and  I hope  it  is  no 
out  of  place  to  add  my  grateful  sense  of  the  uniform 
friendly  kindness  1 have  received  from  yourself  per- 
sonally. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Rioiiako  H.  Dana,  Jud. 

“Hon  Wa.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

DAVIS’8  TRIAL  POSTPONED. 

Jeff  Davis’s  trial  has  again  been  postponed,  as  no 
term  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  is  to  be  held 
this  month  at  Richmond.  The  June  term  was  illegal, 
aud  this  invalidates  the  adjournment  to  October.  It 
is  probable  that  Davis’s  counsel  will  test  the  eflicacy 
>f  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  if  they  fail  to  make  ap- 
plication, the  Richmoud  bar  proposes  to  take  the  mnt- 
‘ir  in  hand. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Marla  S.  Cummins,  daughter  of  Judge  Cum- 
mins, died  October  1 at  her  residence  in  Dorchester. 
8he  had  been  ill  for  quite  a period.  Her  literary  ca- 
reer began  in  1968,  when  “The  Lamplighier”  was  pub- 
lished. Within  eight  weeks  so  great  was  its  popu- 
larity over  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold,  ana  as  it 
lias  passed  through  several  editions  in  thi6  country 
•rnd  England,  its  sale  probably  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand  copies.  In  1957  she  produced  “ Mabel  Vaugh- 
an’’  and  in  1SC0  “ El  Fureidis,”  from  her  pen,  was 
published  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  En- 
gland. Subsequently  she  wrote  another  work  en- 
titled “ Haunted  Hearts.” 

The  following  circular  letter  from  Major-General 
Rawlins,  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  has  been  issued: 

Wakrtnotoi*,  D.  C.,  Oel.  8, 1888. 
Cirottlab  Letter.— The  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  who  expect  to  attend  the  “ Society  of  the 
Army  oi  the  Tennessee,”  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  November  next,  will  please  noti- 
fy Major-General  Manning  F.  Force,  Chairman  of  the 
'ommittce  of  Arrangements,  at  Cincinnati,  to  that 
•fleet,  that  the  Committee  may  have  some  definite 
idea  of  the  numbers  that  will  probably  be  present. 

John  A.  Rawlins,  President  of  the  Society. 
Morgan  L.  Harris  is  appointed  Collector  for  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  in  place 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Oi  the  163  towns  in  Connecticut,  about  140  held  their 
elections  for  town  officers  October  1.  Both  parties 
figure  up  large  gains,  but  the  Republicans  have  ear- 
ned Meriden,  Sevmour,  Windsor  Locks,  Southington, 
Middlefleld,  and  Danbnry,  heretofore  Democratic,  with 
most  of  the  larger  towus  and  cities,  and  the  total  re- 
turns from  New  London,  Hartford,  and  Fairfield  Coun- 
ties give  a Republican  gain  over  the  Hawley  vote  of 
last  spring.  The  Democrats  have  gained  Granby, 
Glastenbnry,  Canton,  Simsbnry,  Somers,  and  Middle- 
town.  The  issue  in  many  or  the  towns  has  been 
strictly  a local  one.  Of  71  towns  43  have  gone  Repub- 
lican, and  28  Democratic. 

Rear-Admiral  Francis  H.  Gregory,  U.S.N.,  died  Oc- 
tober 4 at  the  Mausion  Bouse,  Brooklyn,  after  a short 
illness,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Stewart  proposes  to  devote  one  million  of  dol- 
lars to  the  building  of  small  tenement  houses  for  the 
use  of  the  working-classes,  to  be  let  at  a low  rent, 
suited  to  the  means  of  thobe  in  receipt  of  but  smull 
incomes,  aud  to  devote  the  accumulation  of  receipts 
for  rent,  etc.,  to  the  extension  of  the  undertaking. 
For  tais  purpose  Mr.  Stewart  has  applied  to  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  for  a grant  of  land,  merely  stipu- 
lating that  the  sole  management  of  the  matter,  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  and  one  or  two  minor  points 
should  be  vested  in  his  hands.  Hitherto  the  required 
land  has  not  been  granted,  but  in  case  of  a refusal,  Mr. 
Stewart  will  not  be  daunted.  He  intends  to  carry  out 
his  noble  purpose  all  the  same,  only  of  course  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  will  be  smaller  at  first,  as  part  of  the 
sum,  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  the  houses,  will  then  have  to  be 
used  f the  purchase  of  land. 

The  celebrated  horse-tamer,  Professor  J.  S.  Rarey, 
died  very  suddenly  at  No.  195  St  Clair  Street  cm  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  October  4. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

The  ocean  telegraph  brings  intelligence  that  the  in- 
surrection in  Cnudia  is  spreading raji.Uy,  and  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  contemplate  * suspending  di- 
plomatic relations  with  Greece,  on  account  of  the 
sympathy  extended  by  that  country  to  the  insurgent 
Cretans. 

Prussia  has  formally  taken  possession  of  Hanover, 
aud  demands  the  loyal  submission  of  the  people. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  gives 
ibe  frontiers  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  Austria  assumes  the 

“• 
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For  the  best  grows  highest,  always  highest, 

Upon  the  mulberry-tree. 

And  so  she  lives  through  her  fruitful  season— 
Fairest  tree  that  blows  summer  breeze  on ! 

Till  the  breeze  sharpens  to  fierce  wind  cold, 

And  the  sun’s  warm  bee  ns  wax  pale  and  old; 
Sudden  hoar-frosts  the  white  lawn  cover, 

And  the  day  of  her  beauty  and  strength  is  over. 
Her  blighted  berries  strew  all  the  grass, 

Or  wither  greenly  aloft.  We  pass 
Like  faithless  friends,  when  her  summer  ends ; 
Not  a glance  for  the  mulberry-tree! 

Yet  there  she  stands  in  the  autumn  sun, 

Her  fruits  all  gathered,  her  duty  done; 

And  lets  the  wind  rave  through  her  emptied  boughs 
Like  a mother  left  lone  in  a childless  house  : 

Till  some  still  night,  'neath  the  frosty  skies, 

She  drops  her  green  clothing  off  and  dies ; 
Answering  the  call  that  nature  sends, 

And  ending  her  life  as  a good  life  ends  : 

Ripe  without  haste— dying,  green  to  the  last, 

The  grand  old  mulberry-tree. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  M.D. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  (’tis  a long  time  ago) 

A great  operation  occurred: 

I am  speaking  the  truth,  and  I’d  have  you  to  know 
That  I am  quite  willing  to  swear  that  it’s  so, 

Or  affirm,  if  you  dare  doubt  my  word. 

'Twas  at  Greeuwich  the  school-house  I’m  speaking  of 
stood— 

A battered  old  shanty,  I vow ; 

Though  'tis  twenty  years  since,  it  is  standing  there  yet, 
On  an  island  not  round;  if  you  go  there  I’ll  bet 
You  will  find  it’s  the  same  even  now. 

And  in  it,  most  likely,  a hard  set  of  boys, 

All  ready  for  any  high  game ; 

All  ripe  for  a frolic  and  fond  of  a noise ; _ 

And  of  girls,  too,  quite  willing  to  share  in  such  joys : 
In  youth  you  and  I were  the  same. 

But  just  at  the  time  I am  writing  of  new 
The  building  was  cheerless  and  lone; 


But  as  June  creeps  onward,  while  none  percen 
Slowly  she  clothes  herself  with  leaves ; 

Hides  her  fruit  under  them,  hard  to  find, 

And,  being  a tree  of  steadfast  mind, 

Makes  no  show  of  blossom  or  berry, 

Lures  not  an  idle  bird  to  make  merry 
Under  her  boughs,  her  dark  rough  boughs, 
The  prudent  mulberry-tree. 


THE  MULBERRY-TREE. 


By  tub  Actuob  or  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

When  the  long  hot  days  are  nearly  gone, 

And  the  fields  lie  misty  in  autumn  dawn, 

With  spider-webs  hung  from  blade  to  blade, 

Heavy  with  dews  the  dark  hours  made— 

Till  the  lazy  sun  rises  late  from  his  bed, 

Large  and  solemn  and  round  and  red, 

And  changes  them  into  diamonds  rare, 

Like  Love— which  makes  commonest  things  all  fair ; 

Then  is  the  time— the  golden  prime— 

Of  the  patient  mulberry-tree. 


But  by-and-by,  when  the  flowers  grow  few, 
And  the  summer  fruits  dwindle,  poor  to  view, 
Out  she  comes  in  her  matron  grace, 

With  the  purple  myriads  of  her  race, 

Full  of  plenty  from  root  to  crown, 

Showering  plenty  her  feet  adown  ; 

While  far  overhead,  hang  gorgeously. 

Large  luscious  berries  of  sanguine  dye ; 


O the  mulberry-tree  is  of  trees  the  queen 
Bare  when  the  other  trees  are  green ; 
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The  windows  were  broken ; and  only  a cow 
Seen  grazing  beneath  the  old  willow-tree  bough, 
And  a mangy  dog  gnawing  a bone. 

And  the  reason  no  Busby  would  take  it  At  hand 
Was  because  of  the  tales  which  were  told : 

How  Jack’s  finger  was  cut,  and  Joe  rolled  in  the  sand 
By  the  widow's  son  Dick,  and  trie  Hollingshead  band 
Were  licked  by  Tom  Raynor  the  bold. 

• 

'Then  duly  next  morn  came  the  mothers  to  pray 
That  the  teacher  would  cowhide  them  well ; 
t)r  if  Dick  and  Tom  Raynor  were  not  sent  away 
They  wouldn’t  send  Johnny  nor  Joe  nary  day, 

And  take  away  Kitty  nnd  Bell. 


Next  morning  the  patient  all  rosy  appeared, 
Declaring  his  trouble  was  o’er; 

And  when  his  preceptor’s  inquiry  was  heard,  1 
“How’s  your  leg,  Georgy  Williams?"  he  stoutly 
averred 

“It  was  better  than  ever  before."  , 

And  in  the  prescription  such  virtue  was  found 
(If  you  use  it  I don’t  care  a peg) 

That  no  child  ever  threatened,  while  playing  around, 
To  tell  of  a hurt  got  on  Greenwich  school  ground, 
But  was  met  by  the  cry,  “How’s  your  leg?" 


GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY. 

‘ 1 Granny,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?” 

* 1 What  has  put  that  into  your  head,  child  ?" 

‘ Because  to-day  is  the  third  of  May,  and  Esthef 
Lovell  says  she  would  not  for  worlds’  go  near  the 
old  Hall  to-night,  for  strange  sights  are  to  be  seen 
there  after  nightfall.'’ 

“Esther  Lovell’s  a goose,”  replied  the  old  wo- 
man somewhat  testily.  ‘ The  worst  that  conld  bo 
seen  would  be  a sweet  lady  weeping  and  wringing 
her  hands , and  what  harm  would  that  do  any  one, 
1 should  like  to  know  ?” 

“Then  you  do  believe  in  ghosts  ?’’  said  the  child, 
timidly,  drawing  nearer  to  her  grandmother,  and 
throwing  her  arm  round  her  neck.  ‘I  ran  so  fast 
by  the  Hall,  and  never  once  looked  round,  and  I’m 
so  glad  I’m  going  to  sleep  here,  for  I never  should 
have  dared  to  go  borne  again  if  it  were  dusk." 

“ You’re  a silly  child,  Meg ; it's  only  wicked  peo- 
ple that  need  fear  ghosts,  if  there  are  such  things. 
Mind  you,  I’ll  not  say  whether  there  are  or  not, 
for  it’s  not  for  such  as  me  to  judge.  One  hears 
strange  stories  sometimes.  But  all  you’ve  got  to 
do,  Meg,  is  to  be  a good  girl,  and  then  you’ll  have 
no  cause  to  fear  ghosts  or  goblins,  or  any  thing 
else.” 

‘ But  I'm  not  always  good,  granny,"  returned 
Meg,  despondingly ; ‘ and  I’ve  been  particularly 
naughty  the  last  day  or  two ; so  it’s  a comfort  I'm 
going  to  stay  here  all  night.  But  I did  so  hope, 
granny,  that  yon  would  not  believe  in  ghosts.” 

“ I’ve  never  said  1 did,  child,  and  I’ve  never  said 
I didn’t , it’s  just  one  of  those  things  that  I 've  no 
belief  about  either  one  way  or  another;  and  1 take 
that  to  be  the  best  way  of  settling  a doubtful  point." 

Meg  looked  as  though  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  force  of  her  grandmother’s  logic,  or  at  an  v 
rate  as  though  no  consolation  were  to  be  derived 
therefrom , but  the  subject  being  too  deep  for  her 
childish  meditations  her  thoughts  reverted  to  what 
had  been  the  primary  cause  of  her  question. 

“Why  is  the  third  of  May  a worse  day  for  ghosts 
than  any  other  day.  granny  ?” 

“ft  isn’t  that  I know  of,’  returned  the  old  wo- 
man. 

“Then  why  should  Esther  Lovelf  be  more  afraid 
of  passing  the  Hall  to-night  than  any  other  night 
in  the  year?" 

“That’s  because  of  the  old  story.  I should  not 


Poor  teacher  1 Each  day  he  was  bothered  and  pained 
To  settle  the  wars  of  the  eve, 

Till,  tired  and  weary,  he  fairly  complained 
“No  mortal  could  stand  it  ,"  and  further  proclaimed. 
“That  he  had  determined  to  leave." 


*Twas  long  ere  another  was  willing  to  try 
The  place  thus  vacated  and  lorn, 

Till  a grave  learned  Doctor,  wbo  that  way  passed  by 
And  heard  of  the  trouble,  without  if  or  why, 
Declared  he  would  work  a reform. 


Being  duly  installed  in  the  schoolmaster’s  seat, 

The  day  passed  without  any  rub ; 

But  a friend  sent  next  morning  a note  short  and  sweet, 
To  hint  that  a stick  was  no  weapon  discreet, 

As  his  boy  had  been  struck  with  a club. 


’Twas  read ; and  the  boy  was  called  forth  pretty  gruff. 
And  asked  to  exhibit  his  wound. 

So,  sniv’ling  and  wiping  his  nose  on  his  caff, 
Georgy  Williams  his  trowser  pulled  up  with  a snuff, 
And  held  out  a leg  which  was  sound. 


‘Is  it  here  ?"  said  the  teacher ; “why,  this  is  a burn." 

“Oh  no,  Sir,  'tia  here  on  the  shin." 

"Tis  a very  grave  case,"  said  the  Dominie  stem; 

1 It  might  have  been  fatal."  Though,  reader,  yon  learn 
It  scarcely  discolored  the  skin. 


“Why,  Georgy,  my  son,  did  you  walk  to  the  school? 

I declare  it  was  rash  so  to  do. 

But  as  you  are  here  you  must  sit  on  this  stool, 

And  hold  up  your  leg  like  a parallel  rule 
To  the  map  which  hangs  over  your  view.” 

Then  taking  him  gently  with  tenderest  care, 

In  a loving  and  fatherly  manner, 

He  called  for  a cushion,  and  then  for  a chair, 

And  seating  poor  Georgy  he  placed  his  leg  there, 
And  bandaged  it  with  His  bandana. 

On  further  inquiry  the  Dominie  found 
The  name  of  the  other  young  sinner 
Who  struck  the  foul  blow . aud  in  justice  was  bound 
To  call  for  his  aid,  when  the  play  spell  came  round, 
To  bring  Georgy  Williams  his  dinner. 

And  to  make  him  all  day  like  a lackey  to  stand, 

Or  a priest  doing  penance  for  sins ; 

To  hold  Georgy’s  slate,  and  to  place  in  his  hand 
Ev’ry  book  he  required.  While  Georgy,  right  grand, 
Sat  in  state,  like  a monarch  on  pins. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY-"  Tuen 


iF.LIEVE  IN  GnOSTS?" 


With  his  leg  for  a sceptre,  stretched  ont  on  a chair. 
He  sat  through  the  ne’er-ending  day: 

While  Harry,  the  villain,  did  wait  on  him  there, 
And  with  rueful  compunction  his  sorrow  did  share, 
For  neither  could  go  ont  to  play. 


And  when  studies  were  o'er,  lest  the  lame  tittle  lad 
Should  be  to  his  sister  a drag  on, 

The  Dominie  said,  “She  must  speak  to  her  dad 
To  gear  up  his  horse,  as  the  walking  was  bad. 

And  send  down  fo  George  the  light  wagon. 
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mind  teKing  it  to  you.  Dost,  dear,  what  a many 
j cars  it  is  since ! and  it  seems  just  to  have  come  to 
me  as  fresh  as  when  it  all  happened.  Sit  down  to 
vour  tea,  child,  and  after  tea  we’ll  settle  down  co- 
sily, and  have  it  all  over.  It’ll  he  like  calling  up 
an  old  friend  that’s  been  dead  and  buried  many  a 
long  year  to  have  a chat  with  one.” 

Meg  did  not  by  any  means  consider  this  a “ con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished the  idea  was 
not  a pleasant  one,  and  she  would  rather  her  grand- 
mother had  not  mentioned  it,  for  there  were  three 
chairs  in  the  neat  little  kitchen,  and  who  knew  who 
or  what  the  occupier  of  the  third  might  be?  Meg 
gave  a little  shudder. 

“You’re  not  cold,  child,  surely  ?”  said  her  grand- 
mother, pouring  out  another  cup  of  tea. 

“No,  granny,”  answered  Meg,  her  hand  trem- 
bling as  she  stretched  it  out  for  the  cup. 

“Then  you’re  frightened,”  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  at  her.  “ I wish  Esther  Lovell  and  her 
nonsense  were  far  away.  I sha’n’t  be  able  to  tell 
you  my  story,  child.  It’s  not  well  to  till  young 
heads  with  fears." 

“Nay,  granny,  you  must  tell  it  me  now.  I 
sha’n’t  slrep  if  you  don’t;  besides,  I shall  think  it 
is  more  horrible  than  it  really  is,  and  I shall  go 
fancying  ail  sorts  of  things.” 

“There's  something  in  that,”  said  the  old  wo- 
man, brightening  up,  for  she  had  felt  a little  disap- 
pointed at  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to  indulge 
in  old  reminiscences,  “and  that  would  he  a pity. 
So  make  hasto  and  finish  your  tea,  and  then  we'll 
clear  away  the  tea-things  and  have  a cozy  eveuing 
together.”  N 

The  tea-things  were  cleared  away  quickly  enough, 
ai  d Meg  took  a little  stool  and  sat  down  close  by 
her  grandmother.;  She  would  not  look  at  either  of 
the  chairs,  for  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  a queer  ’ 
nervous  feeling  with  regard  to  them.  So  she  gazed 
into  the  fire  that  blazed  brightly  in  the  grate,  for  it 
was  a chill  evening,  though  it  was  May. 

“I’ve  noticed,”  began  the  old  woman,  “that 
there’s  never  been  a third  of  May  without  some 
part  of  the  day  feeling  chill.  However  warm  it 
may  have  been  beforehand,  or  may  be  the  day  aft- 
er. there’s  never  been^a  third  of  May  for  the  last 
sixty  years  that  I’ve  not  been  all  the  better  for  a 
bit  of  fire. 

“ It’s  the  anniversary  of  a day  that  sends  a chill 
to  all  those  who  remember  it,  or  were  in  any  wav 
connected  with  it,  and  it  comes  to  me  among  the 
rest.  I suppose  I’m  getting  to  lie  one  of  the  last 
that  it  will  come  to,  for  I’m  wearing  on  toward 
eighty,  Meg.  and  what  I am  going  to  tell  you  hap- 
pened when  I was  a girl  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
old. 

“ One  of  the  earliest  things  I can  recollect  is  the 
old  Hall  being  put  into  complete  repair ; for  seven- 
ty or  eighty  years  ago  it  was  much  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  is  now,  and  no  one  would  take  it, 
for  there  was  an  ill  story  banging  to  it,  and  it  was 
said  that  none  who  held  it  in  possession  ever  came 
to  any  good. 

“ Well,  as  I said,  it  was  put  into  repair.  There 
were  carpenters  and  bricklayers  and  masons  at 
work,  and  in  a short  time  you  would  scarce  have 
known  the  house.  The  fine  old  gardens,  too,  with 
their  terrace-walks  and  stone  steps  and  fountains, 
were  all  set  in  order,  and  a grand  place  it  looked 
altogether,  though  perhaps  there  was  still  a gloomy 
air  about  it ; but  that  only  made  it  the  grander. 

“ The  master  of  it  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunt- 
ed by  any  thing,  and  when  he  was  told  of  the  evil 
stories  and  the  ghosts,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  curled 
his  lip  contemptuously,  and  made  some  mocking 
remark  that  no  one  at  the  time  cared  to  repeat. 

“He  was  a tall,  dark  roan,  nigh  fifty,  I should 
say,  with  a bronzed  complexion,  and  a proud,  stern 
look  on  his  face,  and  his  hair  was  black  as  a raven. 
He  wore  a pointed  beard  and  a short  mustache,  but 
the  rest  of  his  face  was  close  shaven. 

“He  came  from  foreign  parts,  and  be  brought  a 
mint  of  money  with  him ; there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  it,  judging  by  the  company  he  kept,  and  the 
horses  and  the  hounds,  and  every  tiling  belonging 
to  him. 

“ My  aunt  was  housekeeper  at  the  Hall,  and  now 
and  then  I used  to  go  up  to  sno  her;  and  sometimes, 
if  it  was  Very  early  in  the  morning,  she  would  let 
me  look  through  the  stately  rooms,  when  the  house- 
maids were  dusting  and  sweeping  them.  Very 
splendid  they  were;  and  at  first  I could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  there  seemed  to  tie  such  a confusion  of 
silk  and  satin,  and  gilded  furniture  and  pictures, 
and  vases,  and  statues,  and  mirrors,  and  flowers, 
and  tapestry,  and  I can  not  tell  you  what;  but  by 
degrees  I came  to  separate  them,  and  to  know  each 
room  and  what  it  contained ; for  you  see,  Meg,  it’s 
as  easy  to  get  accustomed  to  line  things,  when  one 
sees  them  constantly,  as  to  poor  ones,  and  so  it  was 
with  me. 

“ The  room  I liked  best  of  all  was  my  lady’s  bou- 
doir, as  they  called  it.  1 1 was  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  corridors,  and  had  windows  opening  into  a wide 
balcony  that  was  always  filled  with  the  choicest 
plants.  The  walls  were  hung  with  blue  silk,  and 
•the  silken  curtains  were  bordered  with  gold  fringe. 
It  was  just  such  a room  as  one  might  expect  to  see 
in  a fairy  palace,  and  I was  never  tired  of  looking 
at  the  beautiful  things  heaped  together  there. 

“ One  day  1 had  obtained  permission  to  go  into 
this  room  with  my  lady’s  maid,  and  was  so  much 
• absorbed  in  gazing  at  a picture  that  had  just  been 

hung  up,  that  I did  not  perceive  that  she  had  gone 
away,  imagining  that  1 was  following  her ; and  so 

1 v aS  left  alone. 

“ It  was  a picture  of  a child,  a beautiful  boy, 
with  blue  eyes,  that  had  no  look  of  the  proud,  stern 
master  of  the  house  in  them — the  Squire,  as  we 
country  folks  used  to  call  him. 

“ I was  still  gazing  at  it,  when  I heard  a voice 

“ ‘Who  are  you,  my  little  girl?’ 

“I  had  never  heard  such  a voice  before:  the 
w ords  were  not  spoken  as  we  English  people  would 
speak  them,  and  the  tone  was  so  sweet  that  I scarce- 
ly thought  a human  being  had  spoken  to  me. 

“ 1 turned,  aBd-thore-Rto^cLa  lady  in  a loose  white 
dress,  that  sedaiicC  U her.  She  was 
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very  pale  and  fragile-looking,  and  her  hair  was  like 
pale  gold. 

“ For  a moment  I thought  she  might  be  an  an- 
gel, and  then  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  it 
must  be  my  lady  herself.  So  I dropped  a low 
courtesy,  and  said : . 

“ ‘ I am  Mrs.  Bridget’s  niece,  my  lady.’ 

“ ‘ So  you  are  admiring  my  room,’  said  my  lady ; 

‘ tell  me  what  in  it  pleases  you  best  ?’ 

“ My  eves  involuntarily  sought  the  picture,  and 

I pointed  to  it. 

“A  flush  of  pain  passed  over  my  lady’s  counte- 
nance. 

“ ‘Yes,’  she  said;  ‘you  are  right,  little  girl— 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  My  child ! 
my  sweet,  sweet  child. ! ’ and  she  put  her  hands  over 
her  eves. 

“ At  that  moment  who  should  come  along  the 
corridor  but  the  Squire.  My  lady  Beemed  all  trem- 
bling-like, but  she  could  not  go  any  whiter  than 
she  was.  The  moment  he  caught  sight  .of  the  pic- 
ture he  went  into  a passion,  and  began  to  swear  at 
my  lady.- 

“ ‘ How  long  has  that  been  up  here  ?’  he  asked. 

“ * Only  since  yesterday,’  said  my  lady  ; ‘ Ger- 
oninio  has  just  finished  it  for  me.’ 

“ At  that  moment  a youth,  who  bore  a wonder- 
ful likeness  to  my  lady,  advanced. 

“ ‘ Is  this  the  way  you  repay  my  favors?’  de- 
manded the  Squire,  fiercely.  ’I  thought  that  we 
were  rid  of  that  child  when  we  laid  him  deep  under, 
the  sod  at  Padua,  and  now  he’s  risen  again  to  be 
ever  before  me.  As  if  I could  help  wThether  he 
lived  or  died.’ 

“ The  youth  looked  in  amazement  at  the  speaker, 
and  then  some  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  him, 
for  he  started  back  as  if  he  had  seen  some  dreadful 
sight,  and  then  he  gazed  steadily  at  the  Squire. 
And  the  Squire  gazed  at  him  in  return,  but  I thought 

I saw  a slight  quiver  on  his  under-lip. 

“ ‘ What  do  you  mean  ?’  said  he. 

“ The  youth  was  hesitating  whether  to  reply 
when  my  lady,  who  had  been  intently  watching  the 
two.  stepped  forward  and  signed  to  the  youth  to  go. 
Then  I too  crept  away  and  went  down  to  Mrs. 
Bridget ; 1 had  been  too  frightened  to  stir  before. 

“ When  I got  back  to  Mrs.  Bridget  she  first  gave 
me  a good  scolding  for  being  found  in  my  lady's 
boudoir,  and  then  made  me  give  her  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place  , and  then,  my  lady’s 
maid  coming  in,  she  had  to  be  told,  and  the  two 
women  put  their  heads  together,  and  I could  see 
they  thought  deeper  of  it  than  I could  understand. 
For  there  were  beginning  to  be  strange  storks  afloat 
respecting  the  Squire. 

“ I must  tell  you  that  my  lady  was  an  Italian, 
and  Geronimo,  the  youth  I had  seen,  was  her  broth 
er.  lie  and  my  lady  were  living  together  in  Italy 
in  very  slender  circumstances,  when  the  Squire 
was  struck  with  her  beauty  as  she  sat  playing  with 
her  child;  for  she  had  been  married  very  young, 
and  had  been  left  a widow  with  one  child,  the  beau- 
tiful boy  whose  likeness  I had  been  looking  at. 

“ The  Squire  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once  and  at 
length  she  consented  to  marry  him,  on  condition 
that  Geronimo  might  not  be  parted  from  her  until 
he  grew  to  man’s  estate,  and  could  make  his  way 
alone  in  the  world. 

“ So  the  Squire  gave  his  promise,  and  they  were 
married,  and  all  went  well  for  a time ; but  soon  he 
became  jealous  of  the  love  of  the  mother  for  her 
child,  and  could  scarcely  bear  it  in  his  sight.  You 
see  he  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  wished  to  be 
first  with  her ; but  he  was  not. 

“ Well,  after  a while  the  boy  suddenly  sickened , 
he  lingered  for  many  weeks,  and  then  he  died. 

“But  my  lady  was  no  nearer  the  Squire  for  all 
that.  Indeed,  a shadow  seemed  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  child’s  death ; and  last  the  Squire  thought 
if  he  could  get  away  from  Italy  and  come  back  to 
Eqgland,  and  live  a country  life,  keeping  open 
house,  that  the  gay  company  would  drive  sad 
thoughts  from  my  lady’s  heart.  But  ah ! what 
company  ever  did  that,  child?  There  she  was, 
dressed  in  her  brocades  ttiat  stood  of  themselves  and 
her  pearls  and  her  diamonds,  looking  mere  like  a 
beautiful  spirit  than  any  thing  earthly.  And  the 
Squire  was  proud  enough  of  her,  as  well  he  might 
be,  and  yet  lie  was  stem  and  harsh,  and  was  half 
mad  if  she  ever  spoke  of  her  dead  child. 

“And  so  things  went  on  until  the  day  that  I was 
in  my  lady’s  boudoir. 

“After  then  my  lady  began  to  droop  more  than 
ever.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  don  any  of  her  fine 
dresses  or  to  appear  among  the  guests.  She  sel- 
dom left  her  own  room,  and  she  clung  more  closely 
to  Geronimo  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  was  ever  urging  him  to  return 
to  Italy  ; for  she  said  she  knew  that  she  was  dying, 
and  what  would  he  do  in  a strange  land  without 
her  ? But  he  would  not  listen. 

“ One  day— it  was  early  in  May,  and  the  weather 
had  been  unusually  warm — Geronimo  went  down 
to  the  river  to  bathe. 

“ He  did  not  return ; and  some  one  passing  by 
and  seeing  his  clothes  lying  on  the  bank  and  him 
nowhere  about,  raised  an  alarm,  and  after  a long 
search  his  body  was  found.  When  the  poor  corpse 
was  brought  to  the  Hall  my  lady,  who  bad  been  in 
a state  of  frantic  grief,  came  to  meet  it. 

“Every  one  was  surprised  to  see  how  calm  she 
went  all  of  a sudden.  She  drew  back  the  sheet 
they  had  flung  over  him  and  kissed  his  cold  lips ; 
then  she  bade  them  get  ready  the  state-bedroom, 
and  there  he  was  laid  out,  and  my  lady  sat  by  the 
bedside  and  watched  until  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
but  she  never  spoke. 

“ When  the  day  came  she  took  a last  look  at  him 
before  the  coffin-iid  was  fastened  down ; then  she 
told  her  maid  she  was  going  to  have  a long  sleep, 
and  she  went  to  her  own  room,  where  she  took  to 
her  bed  and  gradually  faded  and  faded. 

“ The  days  went  by  slowly  enough  now,  for  it 
was  very  still  and  quiet  in  the  old  Hall.  The 
Squire  sat  moodily  in  the  great  dining-room,  and 
| scarce  a soul  dared  to  say  any  thing  to  him.  Now 
and  ti  t n he  went  to  look  at  his  wife,  but  she  never 
so  much  as  opened  her  eyes  when  he  came  into  the 
! room — whether  it  was  that  she  was  too  far  gone 
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to  speak,  or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  none  | hand  of  the  frouzy  maid,  saying,  “Miss  Addy 
knew%  But  she  spoke  to  no  one  now,  and  the  doc-  Green.” 

tor  said  the  end  was  not  far  off.  ‘ she  ain’t  here,”  said  the  frouzy  maid.  “ She's 

“ It  w’as  just  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  just  goi«  to  the  depot” 
third  of  May — it  wanted  a few  minutes  to  high-wa-  What  depfct?  and,  good  Heavens!  what  would 

i ter,  and  then  the  tide  would  turn,  and  we  all  know  Mrs.  Romer  say?  The  frouzy  maid  called  shrilly 

that  at  tide-turning  many  a soul  that  has  been  wait-  to  unknown  people  in  the  basement,  and  getting  no 

ing  is  called  away.  answer,  mounted  the  stairs  sluggishly  to  find  Mrs. 

“Well,  as  I said,  it  was  just  one  o’clock,  and  all  Custers.  All  this  occupied  time,  precious  time! 

the  household  were  abed  excepting  the  Squire,  also  Mrs.  Custers  did  something  to  her  cap  before 

who  was  still  sitting  over  his  sack-posset,  and  the  appearing,  and  was  a slow,  precise  person,  not  to  be 

old  nurse  who  watched  at  my  lady’s  bedside.  hurried  in  informing  Mr.  Romer  “that  Miss  Green 

“Suddenly  a low  cry  was  heard,  and  it  pierced  had  just  left  the  house,  and  he  would  have  time  to 
through  the  house  and  woke  many  of  the  sleepers ; see  her  at  the  Hudson  River  depot  before  the  train 
but  only  one  or  two  had  courage  to  rise  up  and  see  started.” 

what  it  was,  and  among  these  was  my  Aunt  Brid-  Romer  confounded  Green,  and  started  once  more 

get.  in  search  of  his  sister.  He  could  not  in  conscience 

“ As  she  opened  the  door  that  led  on  to  the  grand  throw  the  poor  little  girl’s  chance  over ; but  wouldn’t 

gallery  she  saw  a white  figure  gliding  down  the  there  be  a row  with  Mrs.  Romer ! Fortunately  the 

great  staircase,  with  its  eyes  staring  in  wild  horror,  Twenty-third  Street  line  makes  good  time,  and  a 

wringing  its  hands,  and  moaning  piteously.  If  it  stage  drew  in  sight  as  he  reached  Broadway.  Ko- 

had  not  been  that  she  was  lying  on  her  death-bed  mer  hailed  it ; the  driver  shook  his  head  and  drove 

my  aunt  would  have  said  that  it  was  my  lady  her-  obstinately  on ; he  hailed  again ; the  driver  passed 

self ; but  she  had  heard  of  the  spirits  of  departing  him  with  calm  contempt  The  stage  was  crowded, 

people  visiting  those  they  desired  to  see  at  the  last  and  men  were  hanging  on  the  step.  Mr.  Romer 

moment,  and  so  great  was  her  fear  at  the  sight  that  walked  down  Broadway.  Same  experience  with 

she  fainted  away,  as  did  the  maid  who  had  accom-  the  next  upward-bound  stage.  In  the  third  he  se- 

panied  her ; but  a little  foot-page,  who  had  more  cured  a corner.  On  the  next  block  they  stopped  to 

courage  and  more  curiosity,  followed  the  figure  and  take  in  a lady  and  child — a slow  process  because  of 

saw  it  enter  the  dining-room.  The  Squire,  he  said,  the  shortness  of  the  child’s  legs;  three  doors  fur-  - 

started  up , and  the  figure,  slowly  raising  its  hand  ther  and  they  stopped  to  let  a lady  out.  On  the 

and  pointing  one  finger  at  him,  said,  ‘Murderer!’  corner  five  or  six  people  lay  in  wait  for  them. 

And  the  Squire  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  hid  his  face  That  stage  was  never  full;  that  driver  shook  his 

in  his  hands.  The  little  foot-page  saw  no  more,  for,  head  at  nobody.  When  Mr.  Romer  reached  the 

overcome  with  fright,  be  fled  to  his  room  and  buried  depot  the  train  stood  ready  on  the  track,  cars 

himself  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  coupled,  and  engine  snorting  in  the  usual  ill-con- 

“When  my  aunt  came  to  herself,  being  a w.o-  ditioned  way.  Mr.  Romer  had  seen  Miss  Green 

man  of  some  nerve,  despite  the  sudden  terror  that  and  remembered  that  she  was  fair ; also,  that  she 

came  over  her.  she  determined  to  go  to  my  lady’s  wore  a little  curl  just  over  a small  pink  ear,  and 

room,  and  there  she  found  my  lady,  as  she  expect-  that  she  had  fine  blue  eyes ; also,  that  she  dressed 

ed,  stretched  on  the  bed  quite  dead.  The  nurse  chiefly  in  black.  In  the  third  car  Mr.  Romer  found 

was  asleep,  so  of  course  did  not  know  how  long  she  a young  lady  in  black  and  with  a curl  over  her  ear ; 

had  been  dead;  but  my  aunt  knew  that  she  must  but  on  being  addressed,  “ Sir,”  she  answered,  frigid- 

have  died  just  as  the  tide  turned,  and  that  would  be  ly ; and  it  was  not  Miss  Green.  He  dashed  forward, 

just  at  the  time  the  white  figure  glided  down  the  Two  ladies  blocked  the  passage,  looking  about  for 

staircase.”  seats.  Trying  to  edge  past  them  he  became  con- 

“ Do  you  think  it  was  my  lady’s  ghost,  granny  ?”  scious  of  a peculiar  oscillation  under  his  feet.  Tlje 

said  Meg.  train  was  in  motion.  “Good  Heavens !”  cried  Mr. 

“ How  should  I know  ? I only  tell  the  tale  as  it  Romer,  dodging  frantically  about  the  two  obstruct- 

was  told,  to  me,  and  it’s  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  set-  ive  females,  “ do  let  me  pass,  Madam.” 

tie  about  such  things.  I don’t  either  believe  or  dis-  “ Very  sorry.  Sir,”  returned  the  younger  lady ; 

believe  in  ghosts,  and  that’s  the  best  way  of  doing.  “ but  see  my  bundles !” 

I’ve  never  seen  a ghost,  and  I hope  never  to  see  She  carried  a box  two  feet  square,  a traveling- 

one  ; but  still  I’ll  not  say  but  what  others  have.”  hag,  a paper  parcel  as  large  as  a babv,  a basket, 

“ I’m  sure  I hope  I sha’n’t,”  said  Meg I should  and  a shawl.  Mr.  Romer  ran  back  to  the  other 

die  with  fright.”  . door.  Should  he  jump  ? Jack  Driggs  jumped,  fell 

“My  aunt  didn’t, "replied  the  old  woman,  “and  between  a car  and  a platform,  and  died  in  three 

T see  no  cause  that  you  should.  Not  that  I think  hours.  Mr.  Romer  hesitated.  Should  he  jump  ? 

you’ll  ever  see  one.”  Then  or  never.  The  speed  of  the  train  increased 

“And  what  became  of  the  Squire ?” asked  Meg.  every  instant.  He  saw  the  conductor. 

“After  my  lady’s  death  he  never  felt  comfortable  “Where  is  the  first  stopping-place?” 

at  the  Hall,  so  all  the  fine  things  were  sold  and  the  “ Peekskill.  We  run  express  to  Peekskill.” 

house  was  shut  up,  and  he  went  abroad,  and  I heard  Mr  Romer  decided  to  jump,  but  now  there  was 

he  wandered  from  place  to  place  until  he  died.  It  no  longer  a choice.  The  iron  horse,  warmed  up  to 
seemed  as  if  he  could  find  no  rest."  his  work,  dashed  into  the  open  country  at  speed, 

“ Do  you  think,  granny,”  said  Meg,  lowering  her  and  the  ]ong  iine  cf  cars  skimming  after  him 

voice,  “ that  be  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  child’s  groaned  and  swaved  dizzily  from  side  to  side.  Mr. 

death  or  with  Gerommo’s  ?”  Romer  8ank  despairingly  into  a seat.  Express  to 

“ Many  thought  so,  returned  the  old  woman  ; Peekskill,  and  Mrs.  Romer  waiting  for  him  at  Del- 
“ still  nothing  could  be  made  of  it.  But  one  thing  monico’s.  It  might  almost  as  well  have  been  ex- 
has  always  been  clear  to  mv  mind : my  lady  thought  pre8B  to  Sacramento. 

so,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  piteous  moaning  « Whv,  Mr.  Romer!”  said  a voice  beside  him. 

of  the  figure  that  my  aunt  saw  glide  down  the  old  «r  thought  it  was  vou  as  you  pagsed)  though  j 
staircase.  have  on]y  8een  vou  twice  before.” 

The  lady  by  whom  Mr.  Romer  had  seated  him- 
GREEN’S  SISTER.  self  was  Green’s  sister. 

Mr.  Romer  has  since  been,  accused  of  flirting  with 

As  Mr.  Romer  was  preparing  to  leave  his  office  Miss  Green.  But  what  is  flirting,  and  how  ought 

Green  rushed  in  with  a linen  (luster  and  other  the  model  busband  to  look  when  a pretty  girl  is 
marks  of  travel  about  him.  smiling  up  in  his  face,  aiid  bestowing  on  him  art- 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  Green,  “here  is  the  most  less  little  confidences?  All  this  glee  and  chatter 
unfortunate  affair  in  the  world.  My  sister,  who  ap-  was  in  reality  because  of  the  official  envelope.  She 
plied  for  a situation  in  some  school,  and  has  been  had  been  going  home  discouraged,  poor  child!  and 
dancing  attendance  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  Mrs.  she  was  innocently  grateful  to  Mr.  Romer,  who,  out 
Custers ’s,  in  Nineteenth  Street,  decided  to  go  back  to  of  pure  good-nature,  had  lost  his  anniversary  din- 
Peekskill  to-day.  An  hour  ago  I was  ordered  to  ner,  and  was  being  carried  off  to  Peekskill.  Mrs. 
catch  the  next  train  for  Washington — time  for  no-  Romer  is  the  object  of  her  husband’s  affections; 
thing  more  than  to  seize  my  duster  and  bag  and  bat,  u uleas  she  is  a pair  of  blinders  also,  how  could 
run ; you  know  how  it  is  with  our  firm.  Just  as  I he  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  Green’s  sister 
came  down  the  steps  on  the  ran  our  mej«eager  was  a pretty  girl— a charming  girl— one  of  those 
hands  me  this,”  flourishing  an  official-looking  en-  women  that  are  delightful  even  to  the  details  of 
velope:  “opened  it  in  the  street  and  read  it  walk-  their  toilet,  because  of  a certain  exquisite  fresh- 
ing, and,  by  George ! if  it  is  not  Addy’s  situation ! ness?  I take  sides  with  Mr.  Romer,  and  I declare 

I must  catch  the  train.  Somebody  must  head  off  that  the  man  who  could  sit  cold  and  smileless  by 

Addy,  who  no  doubt  is  packing  her  traps,  or  her  Green’s  sister  should  take  his  perch  at  once  by  St. 
situation  will  be  snapped  up.  I thought  of  you,  Simeon  Stylites  or  by  Miss  Riggs, 
and,  says  I,  Romer  is  my  man ; and  now,  my  dear  I shoot  Miss  Riggs  into  the  story  without  pre- 

fellow, will  you — if  you  could  stop  on  your  way  up  vious  description,  because  I have  read  lately  that, 
and  leave  this  note  for  Addy — number  2067  Nine-  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  I must  not  describe 
teenth  Street,  you  know— will  do  as  much  for  you  what  my  hero  did  not  see.  Mr.  Romer  did  not  see 

some  time.”  Miss  Riggs.  She  sat,  wrapped  in  a veil,  in  tlxe 

And  Green  shot  out  again,  leaving  the  envelope  corner  of  a seat  in  line  with  him;  but  Mr.  Romer 

on  Mr.  Romer’s  table.  was  busy  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  his  jour- 

It  was  half  past  five.  The  day  in  question  was  ney,  which  was  — Green’s  sister.  Green’s  sister 
the  first  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ronier’s  wedding-day,  dressed  in  black,  and  black  became  her.  In  these 
and  he  was  under  heavy  bonds  to  Mrs.  Romer  to  days  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide  whether 
dine  with  her  and  her  brother  Jack  punctually  at  art  or  nature  was  responsible  for  her  hair,  but  it 
six.  From  the  first  all  things  worked  together  for  rippled  and  waved  under  her  hat  in  a lovelv  way; 
his  confounding.  A second  visitor  detained  him  till  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  ungloved  hand 
it  only  lacked  a quarter  of  six.  Then  lie  hesitated  resting  on  the  sill  of  the  car  window;  it  was  as 
between  cars  and  stage-route,  and  decided  for  the  pretty  as  the  little  foot,  of  which  Mr.  Romer  caught 
former,  because  they  do  not  stick  fast  in  Broadway  a-  glimpse  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  a gradual 
jams  til]  the  driver  swears  them  out  again;  also  resignation  possessed  that  gentleman.  Itwascer- 
the  tram-way  brought  him  nearer  to  2067  Nine-  tainly  a thousand  pities,  and  he  quaked  to  think 
teenth  Street,  where  he  promised  himself  that  he  of  Mrs.  Romer  nursing  her  wrath  at  Delmcnico’s; 
would  stop  only  to  ring  the  bell  and  bund  in  Green’s  but  he  had  devised  a little  plan  in  which,  to  be  per- 
offieial  envelope.  Half-way  up  town  the  car  stopped  fectlv  frank,  no  mention  would  be  made  of  Green’s 
with  a bump  and  a jolt.  Mr.  Romer  looked  out  and  sister  to  Mrs.  Romer,  and,  though  he  foresaw  a 
saw  a car  directly  in -front  of  them,  another  beyond  squall,  concluded  that  he  should  be  able  to  weather 
that,  and  was  told  that,  still  further  in  advance,  a it. 

car  had  run  off  the  track.  Mr.  Romer  sprang  from  Miss  Green  was  less  at  her  ease.  After  over- 

the  car  and  started  uptown  on  a quick  trot,  remem-  hauling  a very  thin  porte-monnaie  with  great  pri- 
bering  as  he  ran  that  Mrs.  Romer,  as  a phrenologist  vaev,  she  grew  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  finally — ■ 
once  assured  her,  “lacked  self-esteem  and  over-  “ It  is  very  disagreeable,” she  said,  blushing  de- 

valued the  attractions  of  the  rest  of  her  sex,”  or,  as  tressfullv,  “ but  I suppose  I must  ask  yon,  as  David 

I should  brutally  put  it,  was  jealous;  consequemlv  forgot  to  send  me  more  money,  and  I must  take 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  Mrs.  Romer  the  return  train  ; and  if  you  could— I mean  if  you 
wait  for  Green's  sister.  He  rang  tbe  bell  of  num-  , ~ wcyld— ■”  i f 

ber  2067  sharply,  aud  thrust  the  envelope  into  the  v'MmP.  IjjSWef  ,<MI  ni>t  suiTcr  her  to  finish  her  sen- 
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tence.  No  man  likes  to  see  a young  creature,  with 
fine  blue  eyes  and  a lovely  complexion,  blushing 
and  embarrassed  before  him  on  a money  question ; 
but  in  assuring  her  of  the  pleasure  he  should  find 
in  serving  her,  involuntarily  Mr.  Romer  laid  his 
hand  on  the  pocket  in  which  he  carried  his  purse, 
and  a tingle  of  dismay  went  up  from  his  finger-ends 
to  his  brain.  That  pocket  had  ordinarily  a fat  feel. 
It  was  now  fiat.  He  explored  it  again. 

“ Have  you  lost  any  thing?”  asked  Miss  Green. 

“ Oh  no,  nothing ; that  is,  it  is  of  no  consequence,” 
muttered  Romer,  making  frantic  dives  into  other 
pockets,  and  as  his  hand  came  hopelessly  down  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pocket,  rapidly  culminating  to  a 
nervous  agony.  He  excused  himself  to  Green’s 
sister,  and  retiring  to  another  car  commenced  the 
search  anew,  raking  every  pocket  and  discovered 
the  slit  in  his  coat,  made  by  some  confounded  pick- 
pocket, but  no  wallet.  Here  was  richness!  Here 
was  a predicament ! Green’s  sister  had  no  money, 
fie  had  no  money.  Did  he  know  any  man  in  Peeks- 
kill  ? No,  he  knew  no  man  in  Peekskill.  Green’s 
sister  would  be  hungry.  He  was  hungry.  How 
should  he  procure  a dinner,  and  tickets  for  their  re- 
turn ? He  thought  of  his  watch,  and  looking  down 
saw  the  guard  dangling  loosely  from  his  button- 
hole. The  pickpocket  had  relieved  him  of  that  also. 
As  a last  hope  he  went  through  the  train,  hoping  to 
find  6ome  man  who  knew  him,  but  strange  faces 
stared  at  him  from  every  seat.  He  had  confounded 
Green.  He  now  confounded  his  sister.  I admit 
that  he  was  a bnite,  but  look  at  the  position ! What 
could  a man  do  in  Peekskill  with  Green’s  sister  on 
his  hands  and  no  money.  He  went  back  to  his  seat, 
perfectly  limp.  Something  would  be  done  of  course 
on  reaching  Peekskill,  but  what  that  something 
should  be  he  did  not  even  try  to  think. 

“Mr.  Romer,”  said  Miss  Green,  who  meanwhile 
had  been  consulting  with  herself,  “while  you  were 
absent  I have  been  arranging  a programme.” 

“ Oh !"  observed  Mr.  Romer,  and,  to  himself,  “ I 
wonder  how  much  it  will  cost  ?” 

“ As  we  are  to  return  so  soon,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  carry  my  trunks  about  to  hotels,  in 
an  expensive  way,”  pursued  Miss  Green,  smiling ; 
“and  so,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Romer,  we  will  leave 
them  in  charge  of  the  baggage-master,  or  some  such 
person;  and  then  I have  been  examining  my  time- 
table, and  if  we  return  to-night,  it  must  be  in  half 
an  hour  after  reaching  Peekskill.  We  shall  get 
into  New  York  late  in  the  evening,  and  I confess  I 
am  tired  and  hungry  already ; and  if  you  please, 
again,  Mr.  Romer,  1 should  very  much  prefer  to  go 
direct  to  my  cousin’s  house.  My  cousin  is  Mrs. 
Drake,  and  her  place  is  so  near  that  we  can  walk 
there  from  the  depot,  and  she  will  be  charmed  if 
you  will  stay  at  her  house,  Mr.  Romer,  when  she 
hears  how  kind  and  thoughtful  you  have  been  for 
me.” 

“And  then,”  said  Miss  Green  to  herself,  “ I can 
borrow  money  of  cousin  Fanny,  and  not  be  further 
obliged  to  Mr.  Romer.” 

“ And  then,”  said  Romer  to  himself,  and  cutting 
a mental  pirouette,  “if  there  is  a Mrs.  Drake  there 
will  be  a Mr.  Drake,  and  he  will  understand  that  I 
am  not  a swindler,  and  I can  borrow  ten  dollars  of 
him !”  and  to  think  that  three  minutes  before  he 
had  privately  sworn  at  this  blessed  little  girl,  and 
wished  her  at — Ispahan.  He  could  have  fallen 
down  on  his  knees  before  her  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  car  seats  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
American  people  would  have  permitted,  and  he  came 
out  from  his  anxious  look  like  the  sun  from  behind 
a cloud.  He  would  telegraph  to  his  wife,  and  he 
saw  his  way  clear  now  to  that  little  plan  in  which 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  Miss  Green ; but 
before  leaving  him  let  us  look  for  an  instant  at 
the  Riggs  view  of  the  case.  Miss  Riggs  saw  Mr. 
Romer  searching  for  some  person  in  the  cars.  He 
was  recognized  by  a pretty  girl,  evidently  on  the 
look-out.  Mr.  Romer’s  manner  was  devoted,  and 
Mr.  Romer  was  completely  absorbed  in  his  com- 
panion so  that  he  did  not  see  her,  Miss  Riggs.  They 
left  the  train  at  Peekskill ; neither  had  baggage 
that  Miss  Riggs  could  see,  but  walked  away  in  an 
easy,  at-home  manner.  Bliss  Riggs  considered  it 
her  duty,  as  a neighbor  and  a member  of  the  same 
church  with  Mr.  Romer,  to  follow  them.  They  went, 
not  to  a hotel,  but  to  a private  house,  where  they 
were  welcomed  in  a way  that  showed  they  were  often 
there,  and  Bliss  Riggs  came  away,  bowed  down  by 
the  dreadful  inferences  that  she  drew  from  these 
suspicious  facts. 

Meanwhile  BIrs.  Romer  waited  at  Delmonico’s, 
with  brother  Jack,  expecting  her  husband  calmly, 
till  six  o’clock,  the  appointed  hour.  After  that 
her  little  watch  was  often  in  requisition,  and  she 
watched  the  door  till  her  neck  ached  and  her  eyes 
were  tired.  Jack  proposed  to  order  dinner,  but  BIrs. 
Romer  indignantly  refused.  Twenty-five  minutes 
of  seven— twenty  minutes.  “Iam  sure  something 
has  happened,” sighed  BIrs.  Romer.  “ Nonsense !” 
said  Jack,  and  ordered  dinner.  Seven  o’clock ! 
BIrs.  Romer  could  not  eat  a mouthful,  but  sat  with 
her  eyes  on  the  door.  Quarter  past  seven.  “ I 
know  something  has  happened !”  cried  Mrs.  Romer, 
her  eyes  brimming. 

“ Romer’s  head  clerk  boards  in  the  next  street. 

If  you  say  so  I will  go  there,”  said  Jack,  vaguely, 
uneasy  himself,  to  tell  the  truth.  Mrs.  Romer  wait- 
ed, her  eyes  on  her  watch.  Jack  returned  present- 
ly, looking  quite  sober. 

“ George  tells  me  that  he  left  the  office  before 
six  o’clock.” 

BIrs.  Romer  grew  ghastly. 

“ Come,  don’t  faint ! Let  us  go  home.  He  may 
be  there,  you  know;  taken  ill,  or  something,”  said 
Jack,  hurrying  her  out.  At  the  door  they  met  Dil- 
lon. whose  office  adjoined  that  of  the  missing  man. 

“ Seen  any  thing  of  Romer?”  asked  Jack,  in  pass- 
ing. 

“Romer;  No!  Yes,  I have  too.  I met  him 
a while  ago  in  Nineteenth  Street,  somewhere,  about 
six  o’clock,  I think.” 

“Do  you  know  where  in  Nineteenth  Street?” 
put  in  Mrs.  Romer,  reviving  suddenly,  and  growing 
very  red. 

“At  BIrs.  CustdFjj’i.-.  jl  jk«ew- the  house  ; for  I 
visit  there,”  answered  Dillon;  eying  lmr  curiously. 
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Number  2067.  He  was  coming  down  the  steps.  I 
did  not  speak  to  him  : he  seemed  in  such  a hurry.” 
The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other. 

“ Do  you  know  any  body  in  Nineteenth  Street  ?” 
asked  BIrs.  Romer  of  Jack.  “ I shall  go  there  my- 
self,” looking  fierce. 

“ Better  go  home  first,”  insinuated  Jack.  “ He 
may  be  there,  as  I said.” 

“Mrs.  Romer  and  Jack  went  home.  No;  Mr. 
Romer  had  not  come.” 

“ I knew  it !”  cried  BIrs.  Romer.  “ He  thought 
I was  safely  out  of  the  way.  He  is  there  in  Nine- 
teenth Street.” 

“ Dillon  saw  him  coming  away,”  urged  Jack. 
“Then  some  one  will  be  there  who  will  know 
where  he  has  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Romer,  dropping 
Jack’s  arm,  and  walking  on  alone.  She  believed 
in  her  heart  that  Jack  was  trying  to  screen  him  ; 
that  BIr.  Dillon  had  fibbed;  that  all  the  men  were 
in  a conspiracy  together.  Blr.  Romer  was  at  num- 
ber 2067  that  moment,  and  she  would  have  carried 
its  door  by  assault  if  the  frouzy  maid  had  withstood 
her.  She  would  have  done,  I do  not  kuow  what 
dreadful  thing  she  would  have  done  to  BIrs.  Custers, 
if  that  lady,  in  virtue  of  the  masonic  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  women,  had  not  intuitively  compre- 
hended the  case. 

“A  gentleman  was  here,  Bladam,”  said  BIrs. 
Custers.  “A  gentleman  about  twenty  - eight,  I 
should  say.  Light  mustache — rather  a handsome 
man.  He  asked  for  Miss  Green.” 

Here  BIrs.  Romer  faced  about  on  Jack,  who 
quailed  before  her,  as  if  he  had  a*ked  for  Bliss 
Green. 

“ She  had  just  started  for  Peekskill,  and  he  seemed 
disappointed,  ” pursued  Mrs.  Custers.  “ It  is  my  be- 
lief that  he  started  on  after  her.  He  had  time,  as 
I told  him,  to  catch  the  train.” 

BIrs.  Romer  clutched  her  brother’s  arm. 

“ Come,  let  us  go,  Jack ! On  the  anniversary 
of  his  wedding-day  ! Think  of  it ! Come,  I say !” 

“Where?”  asked  Jack,  looking  obstinate. 

“ There  is  no  use  in  going  to  Peekskill,  unless  we 
can  find  a further  clew.  You  are  overexcited. 
Do  you  know  this  Bliss  Green  ? Don’t  jump  at 
conclusions.” 

“ I have  seen  her,”  returned  Mrs.  Romer.  “One 
of  your  round-hat  and  waterfall  girls.  Do  you 
know  where  this  Bliss  Green  was  going  in  Peeks- 
kill, BIrs.  Custers?” 

“ I don’t,  ma’am,”  said  the  Custers ; “ and,  from 
what  I hear  now,  I should  say  the  less  any  oue 
knew  of  her  the  better.” 

“You  see,”  urged  Jack,  “we  had  better  go 
home ;”  and  home  they  went  again.  BIrs.  Romer 
threw  herself  on  a lounge.  Jack  lighted  a cigar, 
and  wished  he  knew  what  to  say  to  her.  Close  oh 
bedtime  the  house  was  startled  by  a furious  ring. 
Two  telegrams  for  BIrs.  Romer.  Mrs.  Romer  tried 
to  read,  but  her  hand  shook,  and  her  sight  failed 
her.  “ He  is  dead !”  she  said,  chokingly.  “ Read 
it,  Jack.”  “ Stuff!”  quoth  Jack,  and  read  out : 

“Mr.  Romer  is  at  Peekskill  with  a young  lady. 
Should  you  like  to  know  where,  will  meet  you  at  d6- 
pdt,  and  show  yon  the  house.  Excuse  if  mistaken; 
but  it  looks  suspicious.  Ei.ua  Rious." 

BIrs.  Romer  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“There!  didn’t  I tell  you,  Jack!  there1  there! 
You  see  now,  don’t  you?  you  see,  don’t  you?  you 
see,  Jack—”  beginning  to  sob. 

“ What  is  this?”  said  Jack,  taking  up  the  other 
telegram. 

“ Dear  Jri.i  a,— Have  been  called  away  suddenly  on 
important  business.  Home  soon.  Will  explain. 

“ Henry  Romer." 

“ Important  business  indeed!  the  hypocrite ! the 
wretch ! That  is  the  way  you  men  treat  women. 

I think  he  will  explain ! Home  soon ! He  may 
see  me  in  Peekskill.  When  is  the  first  train,  Jack  ?" 
BIrs.  Romer  had  done  with  tears  now,  and  walked 
about  excitedly.  Jack  took  both  her  hands,  and 
looked  down  at  her  with  genuine  sympathy. 

“ Poor  little  sis ! The  first  train  leaves  at  six, 
or  thereabout ; and  you  had  better  go  to  bed  now 
and  get  what  sleep  you  can.  You  will  need  it.” 

But  Mrs.  Romer  scorned  the  idea  of  sleep.  She 
was  too  busy  thinking  what  she  should  say  to  Blr. 
Romer,  and  how  she  should  behave.  She  thought 
over  the  various  lines  of  conduct  all  that  night  and 
all  the  way  to  Peekskill,  sitting  quiet  and  silent  to 
Jack’s  relief.  At  the  depot  they  found  Bliss  Riggs, 
to  whom  Jack  had  telegraphed  at  BIrs.  Romer’s  or- 
ders, though  sorely  against  his  inclination.  “ Bly 
poor  friend, ’’cried  Bliss  Riggs,  pathetically,  “ I will 
take  you  there  at  once,”  meaning  BIrs.  Drake’s 
house ; and  on  the  way  she  favored  BIrs.  Romer 
with  her  view  of  the  story  that  we  know.  Jack 
they  dropped.  There  was  an  evident  lurking  un- 
belief in  that  young  gentleman,  spite  of  facts,  dis- 
gusting to  both  the  ladies.  As  Fate  would  have  it 
Mrs.  Drake  came  in  person  to  the  door. 

“ Is  Miss  Green  here,”  ask^-d  Mrs.  Romer,  “or,” 
with  an  effort,  “Mr.  Romer?” 

BIrs.  Drake  looked  astonished. 

“Miss  Green  and  Blr.  Romer  went  down  in  the 
first  train  this  morning.” 

“ Down?  You  mean  to  New  York ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And  they  spent  last  night  here?  Blr.  Romer 
spent  the  night  here  ? You  dare  to  tell  me  that  ?” 
reading  in  BIrs.  Drake’s  eyes  assent. 

“Come,  come,”  said  Jack,  hastily  interfering 
with  his  usual  formula.  “We  had  better  go  J>oine. 
Good  Heavens,  Julia!  would  you  quarrel  in  the 
street?”  and  he  fairly  dragged  Mrs.  Romer  away, 
leaving  BIrs.' Drake  stupefied  with  astonishment 
So  Jack,  BIrs.  Romer,  and  Bliss  Riggs  came  back  to 
New  York.  Blr.  Romer  and  Bliss  Green  were  al- 
ready in  New  Y'ork,  and  had  driven  to  BIrs.  Custors’s 
house.  The  lady  herself  came  to  the  door. 

“Take  them  trunks  back,”  was  her  first  saluta- 
tion. “They  don’t  come  in  here.  We  have  none 
but  ladies  here.” 

Bliss  Green  came  up  to  explain. 

“ They  are  mine,  BIrs.  Custers.  Don’t  you  know 
me  ? I — ” 

“ They  don’t  come  in  here.  I know  all  I care  to 
know  of  you,”  returned  BIrs.  Custers,  grimly. 

Mr.  Romer  interposed. 

Here  is  some  mistake,  Madam.” 


“No  mistake  at  all,”  said  the  lady,  sharply;  “ and 
you  can  take  yourselves  off.  I have  heard  enough 
about  you  both  since  you  left.” 

The  trunks  were  replaced,  and  they  drove  to  the 
boarding-place  of  Mr.  Green.  He  had  not  returned, 
and  there  was  not  a room  vacant,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  was  a gentleman’s  boarding-house. 
Then  Blr.  Romer  took  a heroic  resolve.  He  would 
take  her  home  till  she  could  find  a boarding-place; 
and  for  Mrs.  Romer,  she  must  hear  reason.  Why 
the  deuce  were  women  so  hard  on  each  other?  and 
because  BIrs.  Romer  was  perpetually  jealous  should 
he  leave  this  poor,  friendless,  pretty,  plucky  little 
girl,  who  would  not  cry,  though  her  lip  trembled, 
in  the  streets,  with  two  monstrous,  unmanageable 
trunks,  a stranger  to  New  York  and  its  ways? 
Was  not  he,  Romer,  master  in  his  own  house?  I 
think  if  be  had  met  Mrs.  Romer  then  he  might  have 
conquered  her ; but  instead,  on  entering  he  found 
an  unexpected  silence  and  emptiness,  and  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  first  words  of  the  servant. 

“ BIrs.  Romer,  Sir  ? She  has  gone  off,  Sir,  with 
Blr.  Jack.  I think  she  said,  Sir,  /she  was  going  to 
Peekskill.” 

Gone  to  Peekskill ! Blr.  Romer  stood  thinking. 
Bliss  Green  explained  to  him  that  having  found  a 
resting-place  for  her  trunks,  she  would  go  and  search 
for  a boarding-place ; that  she  knew  many  of  the 
streets,  and  had  a map  of  New  Y’ork,  etc.  Blr.  Ro- 
mer scarcely  heard  her.  What  on  earth  took  Julia 
and  Jack  to  Peekskill?  He  sat  and  smoked  and 
pondered  on  the  question,  though  it  was  long  past 
business  hours.  As  he  smoked  a carriage  drove 
furiously  to  the  door,  from  which  descended  Jack, 
his  wife,  and  Bliss  Riggs.  Blr.  Romer’s  wonder  in- 
creased. What  was  Bliss  Riggs  doing  there  ? He 
hastened  to  meet  them. 

“Come  in,  Miss  Riggs,”  said  his  wife,  brushing 
past  her  husband  without  looking  at  him.  Blr. 
Romer  turned  to  Bliss  Riggs.  She  recoiled  on 
Jack,  who  shook  his  head  and  looked  doubtful. 

“ What  the  devil  is  this?”  said  Romer,  with  ris- 
ing wrath.  At  the  same  moment,  “ What  is  this  ?” 
demanded  BIrs.  Romer,  coming  in  view  of  Bliss 
Green’s  trunks,  that  had  been  left  at  her  request  in 
the  hall. 

“Those,”  said  Blr.  Romer,  coloring  and  going 
forward,  “why,  those  are — Bliss  Green’s  trunks.” 

I do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. You  will  get  the  nearest  parallel  by  throw- 
ing a hand-grenade  into  a powder-magazine.  BIrs. 
Romer  went  to  bed  in  hysterics.  Bliss  Riggs  went 
home  in  like  condition.  Blr.  Romer  took  Jack  into 


DAUGHTERS  TO  SELL. 

SONS  BY  A LADY  OP  FASHION. 

Daughters  to  sell ! Daughters  to  sell ! 

They  cost  more  money  than  I can  tell; 

Their  education  has  been  first-rate; 

What  wealthy  young  nobleman  wants  a mate? 
They  sing  like  nightingales;  play  as  well; 
Daughters  to  sell!  Daughters  to  Bell  I 

Here’s  my  fine  daughters,  my  daughters,  oh ! 
German,  Italian,  and  French  they  know. 

Dance  like  Sylphides  for  grace  and  ease: 

Choose  out  your  partner,  whichever  yon  please. 
Here’s  a nice  wife  for  a rich  young  swell ; 
Daughters  to  6ell  1 Daughters  to  sell  l 
Beautifbl  daughters,  dark  and  fair! 

Each  a treasure  to  suit  a millionaire. 

Hoy  1 yon  that  in  lordly  mansions  dwell, 

Daughters  to  sell  1 Daughters  to  sell ! 

Bny  my  dear  daughters  1 Who  wants  a bride, 

That  can  give  her  a carriage  and  horses  to  ride. 
Stand  an  opera  box  for  his  fancy’s  queen, 

And  no  end  of  acres  of  crinoline. 

Ever  new  furniture,  jewels,  and  plate. 

All  sorts  of  servants  upon  her  to  wait  I 
Visits  to  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome, 

In  short,  all  she’s  been  brought  up  to  at  home. 
Here  are  girls  for  your  money— if  out  yon  can  shell. 
My  daughters  to  sell!  My  daughters  to  selll 


A Definition.— A n Irish  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance says  that  the  difference  between  a constitutional 
monarch  and  a despot  is  that  the  latter  need  only  Is- 
sue a u-kase  for  his  orders,  while  the  former  must 
supply  a “be-kase”  for  his. 


The  Great  Tie-coon.— Calcraft. 


A few  weeks  after  a late  marriage  the  husband  had 
some  peculiar  thoughts  when  putting  on  his  la6t  clean 
shirt,  as  he  saw  no  appearance  of  a washing.  He 
thereupon  rose  earlier  than  usual  one  morning  and 
kindled  a fire.  When  hanging  on  the  kettle  he  made 
a noise  on  purpose  to  arouse  his  easy  wife.  She  im- 
mediately peeped  over  the  blankets,  and  then  ex- 
claimed : 

“ My  dear,  what  are  yon  doing  ?” 

He  deliberately  responded:  “I’ve  put  on  my  last 
clean  shirt,  and  I’m  going  to  wash  one  for  myself." 

“Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Easy,  “you  had  better 
wash  one  for  me  too  I" 


A lady  fixed  the  following  letters  in  the  bottom  ofa 
flour-barrel  and  asked  her  husband  to  read  them  if  he 
could:  O-l-C-U-R-M-T. 


“Bly  wife’s  so  very  bad,"  cried  Will, 

“I  fear  she  ne’er  will  hold  it — 

She  keeps  her  bed  !" — “ Mine’s  worse,”  quoth  Phil, 
“ The  jade  has  just  now  sold  it." 


Descent  on  the  Female  mde.— The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  judge  from  recent  events,  must  belong  to 
the  House  of  Mis-Hapsbnrg. 


the  library,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  begged 
him  to  take  the  poor  little  fire-brand,  Green's  sis- 
ter, who  might  be  expected  back  at  any  moment, 
in  charge.  Jack  came  out  splendidly:  met  Bliss 
Green  at  the  door,  gave  her  lunch,  excused  the  host 
and  hostess,  escorted  her  to  her  boarding-place — 
fibbed  the  whole  thing  straight  through,  in  fact,  so 
that  the  poor  child  never  suspected  what  mischief 
she  had  made.  When  Green  returned  from  Wash- 
ington Blr.  Romer  called  on  Blr.  Green.  Blr.  Green 
in  his  turn  called  on  Jack,  and  both  gentlemen 
waited  on  BIrs.  Romer.  Letters  were  sent  to  Peeks- 
kill, explanations  made  and  received,  and  then  the 
party  went  in  fbree  to  explain  to  BIrs.  Custers.  BIrs. 
Romer  confesses  that  she  was  too  rash,  and  she  has 
cut  Bliss  Riggs ; but  she  still  insists  that  Bliss  Green 
is  a forward,  designing  girl,  and  lectures  Jack,  who 
is  sweet  on  her ; and  she  still  preserves  Mr.  Romer’s 
mendacious  telegram,  and  flourishes  it  at  times  in 
a way  to  seriously  annoy  that  worthy  gentleman. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Master  Benny.  “ I say,  Gns,  why  do  women  always 
suck  the  knobs  ot  their  parasols  ?’’ 

Gcs.  “I  suppose  they  want  to  cut  their  wisdom 
teeth  1” 


A Colored  Statement.— Facts  should  always  be 
stated  in  black  and  white.  Any  thing  written  m red 
ink  of  course  appears  ink-red-ible. 


What  is  the  omy  pain  that  we  make  light  of?— A 
window  pane. 


“Isaac,  my  son.  let  the  good  book  be  a fcimp  unto 
thy  path."  “Mother,”  replied  the  thoughtful  Isaac, 
“I  should  think  that  was  making  light  of  sacred 
things." 


A Paradox.— When  a bootmaker  commences  to 
make  a boot  the  first  thing  he  uses  is  the  last. 


CHAINS!  CHAINS  1 

Chloe.  “ Bress  us  all  !— If  dem  White  Folks  ain’t 

DONE  GONE  CEAZY  ’bOCT  CHAINS  JEST  AS  OUR  FOLKS 
UAS  CAST  ’EM  OFF  l” 


“ And  yon  have  been  married,  Patrick,  three  times  !" 
“Yes,  indade.  Sir.”  “And  what,  do  you  say  of  it— 
which  wife  did  you  like  best?"  “Well,  Becky  O’Brine, 
that  I married  the  first  time,  was  a good  woman— too 
good  for  me— so  she  got  sick  and  died,  and  the  Lord 
took  her.  Then  I got  married  to  Bridget  Flanuegan. 
She  was  a bad  woman,  and  she  got  sick  and  died  “too, 
and  the  devil  took  her.  Then,  Tool  that  I was,  \ got 
married  to  Margaret  Hagerty.  She  was  worse,  bad, 
very  bad— so  bad  that  neither  the  Lord  nor  the  devil 
would  have  her,  so  I have  to  keep  her  myself.” 


WIFE’S  COMMANDMENTS. 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  wife  bnt  me.— 2.  Thou 
shalt  not  take  into  thy  house  any  beautiful  brazen 
Image  of  a servant-girl  to  bow  down  to  her  and  serve 

her ; for  I am  a jealous  wife,  visiting,  etc 3.  Thou 

shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  wife  in  vain.— 4.  Re- 
member thy  wife  to  keep  her  respectably.— 5.  Honor 
thy  wife’s  father  and  mother.— 6.  Thou  shalt  not  fret. — 
7.  Thou  shalt  not  find  fault  with  thy  dinner. — 8.  Thou 
shalt  not  chew  tobacco.— 9.  Thou  shalt  not  be  behind 
thy  neighbor.— 10.  Thou  shalt  not  visit  the  rnm  tav- 
ern ; thou  shalt  not  covet  the  tavern-keeper's  rnm,  nor 
his  brandy,  nor  his  wine,  nor  any  thing  that  is  behind 
the  bar  of  the  rumseller.— 11.  Thou  shalt  not  visit  the 
billiard-hall.— And  the  12th  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  stay  out  later  than  nine  o’clock  at  night. 


Domestic  Intelligence.— Breakfast  is  ready. 


TEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE. 
“What  is  the  ‘Poet’s  License,’  say?" 

Asked  rose-lipped  Anna  of  a poet; 
“Now  give  me  an  example,  pray, 

That  when  I see  it  I may  know  it." 
Quick  as  a flash  he  plants  a kiss 
Where  perfect  kisses  alwavs  fall. 
“Nay,  Sir!  what  liberty  is  this?” 
“The  Poet’s  License— that  is  all  1’* 


Considerate.— We  once  knew  a city  man  who  never 
got  up  till  twelve  at  noon,  because,  he  said,  it  was  only 
fair,  as  day  broke  in  the  morning,  to  give  it  a chance 
of  redeeming  its  position  before  beginning  business 
with  it. 


“ I want  to  buy  a sewing-machine,”  said  an  old  lady, 
entering  a shop.  “Do  you  wish  a machine  with  a 
feller?"  inquired  the  clerk.  “Sakes,  nol  don’t  want 
any  of  your  fellers  about  me.” 


Why  are  your  lips  often  at  variance  ?— Because  words 
are  frequently  passing  between  them. 


"Why  is  a pair  of  skates  like  an  apple  ?— They  havs 
occasioned  the  fall  of  man. 


A dealer  in  musical  instruments,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
vertisements, declares  that  his  drums,  among  other 
articles  which  he  has  for  sale,  “ can't  be  beat”  Will 
he  be  kind  enough  to  tell  ns  what  they  are  good  for, 
then? 


Never  chew  your  words.  Open  the  mouth  and  let 
the  voice  come  out.  A student  once  asked:  “Can 
virchue,  fortchitude,  gratchitude,  or  quiechude  dwell 
with  that  man  who  is  a stranger  to  rectitchude?" 


Of  six  hundred  and  twelve  young  ladies  who  fainted 
last  year,  more  than  one  half  of  them  fell  in  the  amis 
of  gentlemen.  Only  three  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
on  the  floor. 


A SENSATION  STORY. 

BY  A VEGETARIAN. 

He  had  done  the  deed  1 Bnt  little  did  he  guess  that 
the  eye  of  an  intelligent  potato  in  the  next  field  was 
upon  him.  The  potato  poured  the  dreadful  story  into 
the  ear  of  the  com,  which  let  ont  the  secret  in  its 
(s)talk,  and  though  I am  bound  to  add  that  the  corn 
was  cut  after  thus  betraying  confidence,  the  storv  got 
wind,  and  the  encumber  was  in  a most  distressed 
frame  of  mind  in  consequence.  The  culprit  was  over- 
taken by  justice  and  several  scarlet-runners,  and  taken 
before  a justice  of  the  peas.  The  case  was  investiga- 
ted to  the  very  roots,  and  the  potato  was,  of  course, 
principal  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Wonldst  know,  O reader,  the  wretched  man’s  guilt  ? 
He  had  shed  the  blood  of  a turnip,  little  expecting  it 
would  ever  tnm  up  in  evidence  against  him.  He  was 
executed,  of  course,  the  mode  or  execution  decapita- 
tion, in  order  to  sever  the  carrot-ed  artery. 

ifiid  fcan:av<kd  his  own  company,  so  ho  hod  best 
make  it  as  good  as  possible. 
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THE  THREE  SUITORS. 

“I’ll  woo  her  in  a golden  shower!” 

The  rich  Purpureus  cried; 

When  suitors  bring  a mighty  dower 
They  may  not  be  denied; 

My  castle,  by  a silver  lake, 

Shall  lure  her  to  my  side; 

My  all-prevailing  wealth  shall  break 
This  haughty  beauty’s  pride. 

He  came! — his  love  to  Ella  told; 

She  spurn’d  his  name  and  scorn’d  his  gold. 

Honoras,  politic  and  wise, 

Essayed  her  heart  to  move; 

Deep-read,  his  lore  each  passion  tries, 
And  masters  all — save  Love! 

He  spake  of  Glory — her  bright  eye 
Flashed  the  full  meed  of  Fame ; 

Each  tale  of  woe  and  misery 
An  answering  tear  might  claim. 

“Hah!  ah!”  thought  he,  “the  maid  is  mine!” 

She  heard,  but  bade  him  hope  resign. 

Sir  Edmund  listened  to  her  fame, 

And  donn’d  his  armor  bright ; 

He  laugh’d  to  scorn  Don  Cupid’s  name, 

* And  dared  him  to  the  fight. 

Ah!  bootless  vaunt!  Behold  him  now! 
Low  at  her  feet  he  lies ; 

His  Milan  coat  of  burnish’d  steel 
Pierced  through  by  Ella’s  eyes. 

She  pitying — loosed  her  captive’s  band, 

And  gave  the  conquer’d  knight  her  hand. 


GHOSTS’  GARMENTS. 

“ I CALCULATE  from  a slight  but  smart  glance  at 
your  physical  peculiarities  that  you  don’t  believe  in 
ghosts,  youngster.” 

Now” besides  being  called  “ youngster”— a thing 
very  irritating  when  you  can  catch  hold  of  vonr 
mustache  without  disfiguring  your  upper  lip — there 
is  something  very  irritating  to  an  Englishman  in 
being  addressed  thus  summarily  and  personally  by 
an  entire  stranger.  We,  the  only  occupants  of  a 
first-class  carriage  on  the  North-Western  Railway, 
had  only  just  emerged  from  the  first  bridge  after 
leaving  Euston  Square  Station.  1.  with  a dignity 
which  would  convince  most  people  of  my  majority, 
drew  myself  up  to  my  full  height  (and  I sit  high, 
though  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  m v 
legs),  and  replied  that  I was  glad  that  so  short  an 
acquaintance  had  been  sufficient  to  assure  him  of 
my  freedom  from  any  such  ridiculous  superstition. 

“Ha!”  said  the  stranger,  with  a strong  nasal 
twang,  “ so  that’s  how  the  land  lies,  is  it?  Wa’al ! 
Then  I reckon  that  the  sooner  you  begin  to  believe 
the  better,  and  if  you’ve  got  such  a thing  as  a cigar 
about  you  I’ll  commence  your  eddication  at  once.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  I;  “here  is  a cigar,  but  I 
prefer  my  present  state  of  ignorance  and  incredu- 
lity.” 

“ Very  well  rounded  that  for  a youngster,”  re- 
torted my  tormentor.  “ Dr.  Johnson  didn’t  make 
his  dixonary  for  nothin’,  I see;  but  still,  as  long  as 
you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  your  eddication  ain’t  the 
thing  quite,  neither.” 

By  this  time  he  had  selected  the  biggest  cigar 
from  my  case,  had  lighted  it  with  a match  which 
he  struck  on  his  trowsers,  and  had  begun  to  smoke 
it,  rolling  it  from  hue  side  of  bis  mouth  to  the  other, 
and  regarding  me  with  a cool  impertinence  which 
stifled  me  with  indignation. 

“ Wa’al !”  he  continued,  after  a puff  or  two,  “ it’s 
a rank  Britisher,  is  this  cigar;  but  it  was  the  best 
you’d  got,  so  I won’t  grumble.  Now  stick  another 
in  your  own  mouth  and  then  I’ll  begin  your  eddica- 
tion.’’ 

I had  intended  to  smoke,  and  I was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  any  false  notion  of  dignity ; so  I did  as 
he  requested,  and  resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  No 
sooner  had  I done  so  than  he  exclaimed,  “Now 
that’s  what  1 call  comfort !”  smacked  his  legs  and 
his  fingers,  and  evinced  such  a high  state  of  un- 
couth hilarity  that  I began  to  be  afraid  1 was  locked 
up  with  a lunatic. 

“ Ha!” he  cried,  snapping  his  fingers,  “ I’ll  make 
vour  hair  stand  on  end,  I will, 'spite  of  all  your  po- 
matum and  bandoline ; and  your  legs  won’t  hurt  by 
a little  stretching  neither.  Air  you  ready  ?” 

Hoping  at  least  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  my 
personal  appearance  by  inducing  him  to  begiu  a 
story  at  once,  I nodded,  and  he  commenced : 

“ Wa’al,  I’m  only  a-thinkin’  which  of  ’em  it  shall 
be.  I’ve  got  one  story  as  kills  outright ; but  I want 
to  cross  to-night,,  and  being  found  with  a corpse 
might  be  inconvenient,  so  I’ll  let  you  off  that.  I’ve 
another  as  mostly  brings  on  fits ; but  this  carriage 
is  narrow  for  fits.  And  I’ve  another  as  completely 
takes  away  the  breath,  ’cept  the  story’s  told  slow, 
which  I ain’t  clever  at.  And  I’ve  another— well, 
you’re  a good-natured  fellow,  you  air,  and  so  I’ll  tell 
it  you ; it’s  onlv  dangerous  in  heart  disease.” 

“ My  heart  is  perfectly  sound,”  I said,  in  as  steady 
a voice  as  I could  assume. 

“ Wa’al,  then ! Here  goes.  About  two  months 
ago  I was  traveling  by  express  from  Dublin  to  Cork, 
meanin’to  cross  to  my  native  land  in  a sudden  bust 
of  affection  toward  an  old  uncle  o’ mine  who  I heerd 
was  alwnt  to  leave  this  world  for  a better ; and  I 
was  a-moralizing  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and  con- 
soling myself  with  reflexions  on  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  Providence,  which  don’t  allow  rich 
uncles  to  take  their  ile  springs  with  ’em.  when  I had. 
the  most  extraordinary  adventure  with  a faymale 
ghost  that.  I remember  in  all  my  experience. 

“ I was  all  alone  in  the  compartment  with  my 
luggage,  which  consisted  of  a male  portmanteau,  a 
faymale  trunk,  and  a bandbox,  as  I had  promised  my 
old  woman  to  bring  her  some  finery  from  Paris. 
The  bandbox  was  none  of  your  pasteboard  flimsies, 
but  a true  Parisian,  made  of  shingle ; so  I wrapped 
it  up  in  my  traveling  rug.  I put  it  under  my  head, 
and  I went  fast  asleep.  .Pm _a  sound  sleeper.  Many 
a time  have  I gonUIpiljJ  piggy-fishing,  and 


slept  all  night  in  spite  of  the  bull-frogs  a-leaping 
and  a-croaking  all  over  me,  but  I never  had  such  a 
restless  nap  in  my  life  as  in  that  compartment. 
First  of  all  I had  a tickling  in  my  nose,  as  if  a drunk- 
en centipede  was  a-trying  to  open  his  door  with  a 
tooth-pick.  In  the  ensuing  irritation  I lifted  my 
head,  when — whish ! went  my  traveling-rug.  Still 
I didn’t  rouse  up  definite,  but  snored  on.  Present- 
ly the  irritation  increased,  and  I lifted  my  head 
again,  when  away  went  bandbox  and  all.  I said  to 
myself,  4 Now  they’ll  be  satisfied,  I hope’  (for  I knew 
it  was  ghosts  fast  enough,  being  used  to  ’em) ; and 
sure  enough,  whatever  it  was  left  me  alone  a while ; 
7 only  heerd  a noise  in  my  sleep  like  a mouse  in  the 
faymale  trunk.  Presently,  however,  I come  awaro 
of  pinchin’  going  on  in  various  portions  of  myself. 
I am  averse  to  pinchin’,  natural,  and  I twitched  and 
twitched,  determined  to  sleep  it  out.  But  the 
pinchin’  increasin’  from  the  desultory  to  the  vicious, 
I knew  it  wasn’t  any  good,  so  I opened  my  eyes  and 
sat  up,  and,  bless  my  soul,  if  there  wasn’t  a faymale 
figger  of  exceeding  beauty  dressed  complete  in  my 
wife’s  garments ! Parisian  bonnet  with  yaller  rib- 
bons, bright-green  velvet  jacket  trimmed  with  red 
gimp,  blue  slippers,  and  pink  silk  stockings,  com- 
plete ! And  if  I didn't  stare,  why  this  cigar’s  to- 
bacco, that's  all !’’ 

He  paused  a moment,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
most  evil  expression  of  enjoyment;  I let  his  im- 
pertinence pass  without  the  smallest  remark,  and  he 
continued : 

“ Wa’al,  I wasn't  skeered  a fig,  but  looked  at  her 
fixed,  took  out  a pipe  (I  smokes  pipes  usual),  and 
asked  her  if  she  objected  to  my  lightin’  up.  ‘ Not 
a bit,’  she  answered,  quite  pleasant,  and  she  smiled, 
opening  her  lips,  through  which  I saw  the  back  of 
the  carriage.” 

“ The  back  of  the  carriage  ?” 

“Yes.  Ghosts  is  hollow,  and  got  no  teeth,  no 
bones,  no  hair,  nothin’  but  flesh  and  skin,  and  only 
the  very  outside  o’ that : a sort  of  nothing  without 
innards.  If  she  hadn’t  had  my  wife’s  bonnet  on, 
her  head,  with  the  compartment  light  over  it,  would 
a looked  like  the  globe  of  a paraffine  lamp  afore 
it’s  lit;  but  when  the  mouth’s  shut  you  can’t  see 
through ; it’s  only  semi-transparent,  like  ground 
glass,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  one  of  those  new-fangled 
hats,  like  & captain’s  biscuit  with  strings,  I could 
only  a seen  the  cushions  at  the  back  through  a 
chance  chink  in  the  straw.  As  it  was  I saw  three 
buttons  and  puffs  complete.” 

“Nonsense,”  I said.  I was  delighted  when  a 
question  suggested  itself  which  I thought  would 
prove  a poser  to  the  man.  “But,”  said  I,  “if 
ghosts  are  made  of  such  slight  material,  how  can 
you  account  for  your  friend’s  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  bonnet  with  ‘yaller’  ribbons,  the  velvet  jack- 
et with  the  gimp  trimmings,  and  the  rest  of  it?” 

“ V^ry  clever  for  you,  youngster.  That  was 
what  had  precisely  puzzled  me  about  ghosts  for  a 
long  time,  as  it  has  puzzled  most  incred’lous  writ- 
ers on  the  subject,  old  and  new.  Ghosts  of  clothes, 
they  says,  air  ridiculous,  and  so  /"thought;  though, 
being  natural  of  a religious  temperament,  I didn’t 
say  so ; and  if  the  clothes  ain’t  ghostly  they  can’t 
be  real,  ’cause  the  immaterial  couldn’t  support  a 
paper  bonnet,  let  alone  crinoline.  Such  was  the 
state  of  my  feelin’s  on  the  subject  when  this  lady 
figger  started  ’em  from  their  dormant  apathy. 
‘ Here’s  a chance  of  settling  the  question,’  says  I to 
myself,  ‘ as  may  never  occur  again.  Here’s  a fay- 
male ghost,  as  I knows  a ghost,  ’cause  I’ve  seen  the 
buttons  of  the  carriage  through  her  bump  o’  phi- 
loprogenitiveness, and  she’s  wearin’  clothes,  as  I 
know — all  real  and  material  clothes,  because  I’ve 
paid  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  ’em ; 
and  this  here  immaterial  ghost  is  wearin’  these  ma- 
terial clothes  as  well  as  if  she  was  made  of  Besse- 
mer steel.  Here’s  an  opportunity,’  said  I,  ‘ of  ask- 
ing a question — ’ ” 

“Now  then,  my  friend,”  said  I,  “ I am  impatient 
to  hear  the  answer.”  For  there  was  a want  of 
alacrity  in  his  tone,  and  a falling  off  in  his  spirit, 
and  he  had  taken  bis  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  was 
studying  the  ceiling:  all  of  which,  I thought,  be- 
tokened that  either  his  invention  or  his  memory 
was  failing  him. 

“ Wa’al,”  he  replied,  “there  is  one  lesson  I nev- 
er have  forgot,  ’cause  I had  to  write  it  seventy- 
• seven  times  in  one  mornin’,  at  the  age  of  six : it 
was  Patience  is  a Vin'ew.,  and  the  sooner  you  lav  it 
to  heart  the  better  for  vour  wife,  if  you  ever  have 
one;  which,  looking  consumptive,  you  won’t,  per- 
bajw,  so  it  don’t  matter  much.” 

I again  took  no  notice  of  liis  gross  want  of  deli- 
cacy. 

“Wa’aJ,  you’re  beginning  to  learn,  I see,”  he 
went  on,  “ so  I’ll  humor  you.  ‘ Feminine  sperit.,’ 
said  1,  4 would  you  oblige  me  and  the  live  world  in 
general  by  informin’  me  how  it  is  vou  appear  in 
clothes?’  ‘It’s  like  your  impudence  to  ask  the 
question,’  she  replied,  turnin'  green — which  is  ghost 
for  bbishin’;  ‘you  wouldn’t  dare  put  the  question 
to  n live  ladv.  But.  all  of  you  on  that  side  the  dust 
seem  to  think  a spent  hasn’t  got  any  frelins  what- 
ever. I’ve  heerd  questions  asked,  when  I’ve  been 
forced  to  lay  up  a while  in  a tat  le,  as  made  me 
ashamed  of  ever  havin’  lived.’  ‘I’m  sure  I beg 
your  pardon,’  said  I,  feelm’  very  small  lairer  indeed, 
‘but  I meant  no  harm.  P’raps  I should  a said, 
how  do  you  manage  to  bear  the  weight  of  ’em  ?’ 
* Why,  do  you  think  we  haven’t  any  strength  ?’  she 
said;  ‘then  how  do  you  imagine  we  turn  tables?’ 
‘Trew,’  I answered,  feeling  I had  met  my  match 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life ; ‘ but  that  didn’t  occur 
to  me.’  ‘Shake  hands,  if  you  doubt  me,’  said  Rhe, 
holding  out  as  pretty  a little  gloved  hand  as  it  ever 
was  my  fortuno  to  see.  Now  it’s  rather  a ticklish 
crisis  in  a man’s  existence  when  a ghost  asks  him 
to  shake  hands,  but  I wasn’t  going  to  be  afraid  of  a 
human  soap-bubble,  especially  being  faymale.  So 
I shook  hands  with  her,  and  got  such  a grip  as  I 
never  had,  except  from  Heenan.  ‘ Now,’  she  said, 
a-holding  out  the  pretty  hand  again,  * give  a poke 
at  that  with  your  finger.’  I giv’  a poke,  and  the 
glove  tumbled  all  of  a heap  on  the  floor,  as  if  I’d 
knocked  it  off  a peg  • and  there  were  five  as  pretty 
little  bare  white  semi-transparent  fingers  as  were 
ever  manufactured  out  of  opal  glass.  Wa’al,  I was 


skeered  a little  at  that,  though  I might  a known 
how  it  would  be  if  I’d  a reckoned ; and  I said,  hand- 
ing her  the  glove,  which  she  put  on  all  at  once 
without  unbuttonin’,  ‘Excuse  my  asking  an  im- 
pertinent question,  but  where  on  airth  do  you  in- 
flated nothings  get  your  strength  from?’  ‘Will,’ 
she  answered,  with  another  smile,  ‘will  and  spent.’ 
‘Oh,  indeed,’  said  I.  4 And  what  might  you  mean 
by  sperit  ?’  4 Sperit,’  she  replied,  4 is  a kinder  gas, 

which  blows  us  out  to  shape,  like  balloons.'  4 Oh, 
indeed,’  says  I;  ‘you’re  blown  out  like  balloons,  air 
you  ?’  ‘ Yes,’  she  says,  4 we  air ; and  if  you  don’t 

break  onr  film,  which  you  can’t  when  we  don’t  wish, 
we  are  as  strong  as  you  felt  just  now.’  ‘Oh,  in- 
deed,’ said  I,  not  understanding  quite  puspicuous ; 

4 and  when  I knocked  that  glove  off  just  now  did 
I break  the  film  V ‘ I rayther  guess  you  did,’  she 
said;  ‘it’s  only  just  healed  tip.’  ‘Then,  Madam,’ 
said  I,  thinkin’  I’d  caught  her  tripping,  for  these 
ghosts  most  of  ’em  lie  like  everlastin’,  4 if  you’re 
blown  out  like  a balloon,  how  is  it  you  didn’t  col- 
lapse right  away?  • It  wasn't  mil,  was  it?’  ‘No,’ 
she  answered,  quite  ready ; * I’d  given  that  up ; it’s 
the  nature  of  the  sperit  not  to.’  ‘ How  so?’  said  I, 
thinking  it  rather  a faymale  reason.  ‘ Why,’  she 
said,  ‘ sperit  and  air  is  like  ile  and  water,  and  won’t 
mix,  you  can  stir ’em  as  hard  as  you  like,  but  they 
won’t  mix.’  ‘Oh,  indeed,’  said  I again,  puzzlin’ 
my  head  for  another  question.  For  mind  you, 
youngster,  whenever  you  meet  with  a ghost,  ask 
’em  questions,  and  never  leave  off.  They’re  com- 
pelled to  answer  them  out  of  politeness,  and  I will 
say  ghosts  are  pretty  mannered  as  a rule.  But  once 
let  ’em  out  of  harness  and  they  always  run  to  their 
own  stones,  like  a horse  to  his  stable,  and  there’s  no 
stopping  ’em ; and  of  all  bores,  I guess  a ghost’s  life 
tops  ’em,  they’re  all  so  long  and  dreffal  melancholy. 
But  she  was  politeness  itself,  was  this  young  sperit. 
Seeing  me  a-puzzling  what  to  say  next,  she  asked 
me  with  unusual  delicacy  whetiier  I had  any  more 
questions  to  ask  her,  and  just  at  that  moment  one 
rushed  into  my  head  with  such  impetuosity  as 
knocked  my  pipe  clean  out  of  my  mouth.  ‘ W a’al, 
as  you  ask  me,’  I said,  ‘ I have  just  one  or  two  or 
so.  You  were  speakin’  of  lying  up  in  a table. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that?  Were  you  sick?’ 

‘ No,’  she  said,  ‘ that  isn’t  the  reason ; we  sperits 
are  never  sick.  It  was  because  I hadn't  any  clothes 
on.  I was  lying  spread  out  most  uncomfortable  in 
the  wood-work  of  this  kerridge  till  you  was  asleep 
and  I could  dress  myself.’  ‘Why  didn’t  you  get 
into  one  of  the  cushions  ?’  said  I.  * There  wasn’t 
room,’  she  answered ; ‘ these  cushions  on  this  line 
are  all  loose,  and  I couldn’t  get  into  two  without 
solution  of  continuity,  which  is  dreadfully  painful 
for  a ghost,  and  very  dangerous.  Why,  I remem- 
ber a friend  of  mine  who  did  that,  and  the  passen- 
gers took  one  of  the  cushions  to  play  cards  on,  and 
then  another,  each  giving  up  his  seat  in  turn ; and 
what  with  changing  partners,  and  putting  down  the 
cushions  the  wrong  way,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
one  half  of  him  didn’t  know  where  the  other  half 
had  got  to,  and,  as  they  both  began  searching  one 
for  the  other  at  the  same  time,  they  were  near  a 
week  before  they  got  together,  and  then  he  kicked 
himself  three  times  in  the  eye  before  he  found  the 
join.’  ‘Wa’al,’  said  I,  ready  with  another  ques- 
tion this  time,  ‘ are  all  ghosts  equally  ill-provided 
with  clothing ?’  ‘All, ’she  replied,  ‘except  those 
that  are  buried  in  clothes,  and  they  don’t  last  long. 
Ghosts  used  to  go  about  in  their  winding-sheets,  but 
it  won’t  do  now.  A yonng  ghost  soon  learns  that. 

I had  mine  tom  to  rags  the  first  night,  and  had  to 
get  into  my  own  tombstone — the  greatest  indignity 
a ghost  has  to  suffer.  And  even  them  that  have 
dresses  haven’t  the  right  sort.  A friend  of  mine 
was  buried  in  her  bridal  dress ; but  she  got  so  chaffed 
about  it,  that  she  left  it  off  after  a week.’  ‘ I sup- 
pose you  can  find  clothes  generally,  can’t  you  ?’  said 
L ‘ Yes,  if  a ghost  is  not  overparticular  and  not 
lazy,'  she  answered.  * You  see,  we  only  want  them 
at  night,  not  being  visible  by  day,  even  to  one  an- 
other ; but  it’s  very  awkward  sometimes  when  we 
are  obliged  to  put  on  the  clothes  you  livin’  bein’s 
have  just  taken  off,  for  if  you  want  them  in  the 
night  we  have  to  evseuate  in  a hurry,  and  creep 
into  any  refuge  we  can  find,  and  that’s  the  explana- 
tion of  many  of  those  stories  of  crockery  fulling 
down — not  but  what  some  ghosts  like  a bit  of  mis- 
chief sometimes,  but  they  are  the  worst  sort.  Now, 
I remember — ’ ‘Excuse  me,’  said  I,  interrupting 
her.  ‘but  what  do  you  mean  by  lazy  ghosts?’ 
‘Them  that  don’t  care  about  going  about  decent,’ 
said  she , ‘they  are  the  sort  that  mostly  fills  your 
furniture.  They  don’t  care,  as  long  as  they  are  safe 
in  the  leg  of  a table,  and  they  have  no  sense  of  de- 
cency whatever ; they  crowd  together  any  how,  and 
never  put  on  clothes  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 
They  have  greatly  increased  of  late,  having  got  a 
new  pleasure  in  duping  the  living;  but  they  are 
down  upon  bv  all  respectable  ghosts,  and  they  go 
by  name  of  casuals.'  * You  are  a respectable  ghost, 

1 presume?’  said  I.  ‘Of  course  I’m  respectable,’ 
she  replied.  ‘ I alius  go  about  at  night  well  dressed, 
if  I can ; but  allns  dressed.  Not  but  what  I am  put 
to  straits  occasional.  The  other  night  I was  stay- 
ing. on  business,  at  an  old  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and 
there  was  no  faymale  wardrobe  there  whatever; 
but  1 found  a chest  up  stairs  full  of  queer  old  dress- 
es, and  I had  to  fix  myself  up  in  them  as  best  I 
could.  I met  the  old  baron  as  I was  a goin’  down 
stairs,  and  nearly  frightened  him  into  fits.  I saw 
he  sent  an  account  of  it  to  a paper,  in  which  he 
swears  he  had  a visit  from  his  great-grandmother. 
How  I laughed  to  be  sure,  for  my  bisness  had  no- 
thin’ to  do  with  the  old  gentleman  at  all.’  ‘ Bis- 
ness f’  I says,  catching  a clew.  ‘Do  you  have 
bisness  ?’  I saw  I had  made  a mistake  at  once,  as 
she  began  shakin’  her  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other  like  a pendulum  turned  the  wrong  way  up. 
‘Ah,’  she  said,  4 1 have;  but  our  bisness  is  pun- 
ishment. We  have  to  go  about  all  over  the  world, 
tracin’  the  history  right  away  threw,  of  all  our  sins. 
Some  of  our  sins  die  out  at  once,  but  some  little 
things  we  never  think  twice  of  at  the  time  of  com- 
mittin’  go  rolling  on  like  snow-balls  forever.  I’ve 
only  got  two  left  now.  One  of  them  is  a lie  I made 
a child  of  mine  tell  to  get  me  out  of  a scrape  with 
his  father,  which  has  already  led  to  two  murder  % a 


snicide,  and  frauds  without  number ; I don’t  know 
when  that  will  die,  hut  it’s  not  active  at  the  present 
moment.  The  other,  on  which  I’m  traveling  now, 
is  in  consequence  of  the  way  I left  my  property.  I 
left  it  to  a distant  relation,  who  was  a spendthrift, 
and  every  penny  he  spent  ill  I have  had  to  watch 
the  effects  of ; but  it’s  pretty  well  worn  out,  as  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  passed  into  charities,  which  re- 
lieves me.  Indeed,  the  last  evil  done  with  the 
money  was  by  the  housekeeper  of  that  baron  on  the 
Rhine.  The  son  of  the  man  the  property  was  left 
to  is  now  dying  W gout,  the  pro-duce  of  port-wine 
bought  with  part  of  his  father’s  fortune.  I must  be 
in  at  his  death,  and  then  I think  there’ll  be  only 
seven  and  sixpence-halfpenny  left.*  ‘Where  are 
you  off  to  now?’  I asked  her.  ‘To  Americay,’she 
answered.  ‘ But  what  brings  yon  here  in  this  car- 
riage? I thought  you  sperits  had  a quicker  way 
of  transit.’  ‘By  day  we  fly  through  the  air,  being 
invisible,  but  not  by  night;  and  the  man  whose 
death  I am  to  he  in  at  will  die  before  morning.  By 
night  we  are  obliged  to  travel  dressed,  and  so  can 
only  go  by  mortal  conveyances.’  ‘But  how  ever 
will  you  get  to  America}’  in  that  time  ?’  ‘Ah,  I 
forgot  to  mention  it,  but  we  can  go  by  telegraph. 

I should  have  gone  the  whole  way  by  telegraph,  but 
the  line  between  Dublin  and  Valentia  is  broke.  Now, 
however,  I guess  I can  go  through.  Just  be  good 
enough  to  turn  your  face  aside  one  moment.’ 

“I  did  so,  and  I heard  a rustle  of  drapery.  After 
waiting  a minute,  I looked— and  darned  if  my  wife’s 
togs  weren’t  lying  all  in  a heap  on  the  floor,  and 
not  a ghost  of  a ghost  to  be  seen.  I will  say  that 
for  her,  that,  except  the  gloves  were  a bit  stretched, 
the  clothes  weren’t  damaged  a cent.  Now,  young- 
ster, this  is  my  Station,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  in 
ghosts  by  this  time,  it’s  my  opinion  you  never  will.” 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866, 
by  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Sam  might  well  talk  about  the  weeds  I Oh, 
how  they  grew ! The  flowers  might  break  beneath 
the  harsh  wind,  or  dry  up  in  the  sun’s  fierce  rays, 
but  nothing  hurt  the  weeds.  In  sunshine,  in  cloud 
— cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry  — no  matter  what  the 
weather  was,  it  suited  the  weeds.  Which,  to  bo 
sure,  proved,  as  Jack  said,  that  they  were  of  an  ex- 
tremely amiable  disposition,  and  made  the  best  of 
every  thing;  but  Lily  said  if  that  were  so,  sh» 
thought  it  was  much  better  to  be  cross,  for  wh;< 
good  did  such  amiability  do  any  one  ? 

The  weeds  gave  Lily  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
First  of  all,  to  find  them  out ; for  when  pinks  lived 
in  a nest  of  sorrel  who  could  tell  which  was  which  ? 
at  least  of  such  young  gardeners.  Then  chickweed 
looked  “ so  like  a flower”  when  it  first  came  up ; 
and  thistle 3 had  such  beautiful  white  and  green 
leaves ; and  other  mischievous  things  dressed  them- 
selves with  such  very  innocent  appearances  that 
before  she  knew  it  poor  Lily’s  weedless  garden 
showed  sorrel  and  chickweed  and  mallows  enough 
to  supply  the  county.  So  Jack  said. 

Lily  fought  the  invaders  bravely;  hoeing  up 
some,  and  grubbing  up  others,  and  uprooting  the 
very  obstinate  ones  with  her  little  weeding-fork. 
At  first  she  tried  only  the  hoe;  and  before  long 
every  weed  had  it  head  cut  off,  and  the  ground  was 
raked  smooth  again.  Lily  was  delighted. 

“ I don’t  think  the  weeds  matter  much,  after  all,” 
she  said;  “I’ve  got  rid  of  them  already.  Oh, 
aren’t  my  poor  pinks  glad !” 

44  Glad  to  have  a breathing  spell,”  said  her  broth- 
er Sam ; 44  but  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
your  weeds  to  grow  up  again?” 

“Don’t  call  ’em  my  weeds,”  said  Lily — “how 
long  ? why  they  won’t  come  at  all : I’ve  cut  their 
heads  off.” 

44  And  what  do  yon  think  sorrel  cares  for  that  ? 
It’s  a hydra — with  a hundred  heads.” 

44  Well,  I believe  that’s  true, ” said  Lily  ; “I  nev- 
er saw  such  stuff.  The  roots  just  run  on  and  on, 
all  over  the  ground,  and  there’s  a head  every  where. 
But  I’ve  cut  ’em  all  off.” 

“ Look  here,”  said  Sam,  digging  up  a trowelful 
of  earth — “here  are  any  number  of  underground 
heads— little  tufts  of  young  white  leaves,  ready  to 
start  up  with  the  first  shower.  Yon  did  not  hoe 
deep  enough.” 

44 1 guess  I did,  though,”  said  Lily.  “ Why,  I 
had  my  shoes  just  covered  the  whole  time." 

“ Had  your  shoes  covered ! How  did  that  come 
about,  pray?” 

“ Why — so,”  said  Lily,  taking  her  hoe  and  walk- 
ing backward,  hoeing  the  earth  toward  her  at  ev- 
ery step. 

44 But  that  is  not  the  way  to  hoe,”  said  Sam: 
44  you  must  walk  forward  instead  of  back,  else  you 
hoe  the  earth  and  cut  the  weeds  right  over  the  un- 
cut, and  cover  them  all  up.” 

44  Yes,  that’s  just  what  I did,”  said  Lily,  44  and  it 
was  very  troublesome.  I couldn’t  tell  where  I had 
been.” 

44  Well,  do  the  other  way  next  time,"  said  Sam ; 
“this  ground  will  want  hoeing  again  in  a few 
days ; and  then  use  your  eyes  as  well  as  your  hoe. 
There  is  a young  mullein  comfortably  established 
at  the  root  of  your  rose-bush.” 

“The  mischievous  thing!”  said  Lily.  “Well, 
it  sha’n’t  be  comfortable  very  long.”  And  with  a 
fierce  grasp  she  seized  hold  of  the  mullein  and  pull- 
ed off  a handful  of  leaves.  “Dear,  dear!”  said 
Lily ; 44  what  shall  I do  now  ?” 

4 4 Wait  till  the  leaves  grow  again,  and  then  take 
your  trowel  and  weeding-fork.” 

44  Why  shouldn’t  I take  ’em  at  once?”  said  Lily. 
44  Why  should  I wait?” 

“Because  now  you  have  nothing  to  take  hold 
of,  and  it  would  be  harder  work.  Come,  let’s  go 

.aid  Lil*  a. 
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she  followed  Sam  up  the  hill.  “ Her  garden  must 
be  a great  deal  worse  than  mine.” 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  not  a weed  in  it. 

“ Always  weeding  l”  Sam  repeated,  with  a smile, 
as.  he  stood  by  the  neat  little  patch  of  ground  where 
Clover  was  tenderly  watering  her  seedlings ; “ al- 
ways weeding — that  is  the  great  secret  of  never 
having  any  weeds.” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  she  has  many  flowers  ei- 
ther,” said  Lily.  “Just  see  how  many  empty 
places — here — and  here — and  here.  Two  some- 
things in  one  place,  and  three  somethings  else  in 
another  place.  There’s  hardly  a whole  patch  of 
any  thing.” 

“ liow  is  that,  Clover?”  said  Sam,  watching  his 
sedate  little  sister,  whose  cheeks  crimsoned  in  a 
moment.  “ I thought  you  had  taken  such  pains 
with  your  flowers?” 

“ Yes,  I have  tried  to  take  a great  deal  of  pains 
with  them,”  said  Clover,  looking  very  uncomfort- 
able. 

“ Ah ! you  see  pains  won’t  do  every  thing,”  said 
Lily,  triumphantly.  “ Now  I just  planted  my  flow- 
ers'"si ap-dash,  and  my  garden’s  quite  full.” 

Sam  whistled  a little,  thinking  of  the  sorrel  and 
mallows,  of  which  also  Lily’s  garden  had  been  full. 

“ It  looks  to  me,"  he  said,  gravely,  bending  down 
to  examine  the  little  garden — “ it  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  hedge  had  been  encroaching  here  and  there.” 

“The  hedge  1”  said  Lily.  “I  don’t  see  any 
hedge.” 

“ I thought  I saw  signs  of  it,”  said  Sam,  passing 
on  to  another  place  and  scanning  that.  Clover 
looked  at  him  anxiously.  Did  he  really  know  what 
had  become  of  her  flowers?  But  Sam’s  face  was 
imperturbable. 

“ What  do  you  mean?"  said  Lily.  “You’re  as 
good  as  a puzzle-book  any  day.” 

“What  do  I mean?”  said  Sam.  “I  was  only 
alluding  to  one  of  the  properties  of  matter — where 
one  thing  is  another  can  not  be.  So,  of  course, 
where  the  hedge  creeps  in  the  flowers  must  creep 
out” 

“ Well,  I give  it  up,”  said  Lily.  “ Why,  Clover, 
I thought  you  had  ever  so  many  of  these — what  do 
you  call  ’em ?— and  here’s  only  three  l" 

“My  balsams?”  said  Clover.  “Oh,  I’m  glad 
you  spoke  of  them ! I wanted  to  ask  Sam  some- 
thing, and  I forgot  all  about  it.  Look  here  1”  and 
Clover  pushed  aside  the  overhanging  leaves  of  her 
three  balsams,  and  showed  a strange  state  of  things. 
The  ground  was  disturbed  and  turned  up,  lying  in 
small  hills  and  valleys;  and  right  up  from  the 
highest  hill  stuck  out  a small  brown  paw,  all  furry 
and  motionless. 

“ A cat !’’  cried  Lily,  darting  forward. 

“ No,  it’s  not  a cat’s  paw,”  said  Clover,  “ and  I’m 
sore  I don’t  know  what  it  is , nor  how  it  could  get 
here  among  my  balsams.” 

“ it  is  a rabbit’s  paw,”  said  Sam,  looking  close  at 
it ; “ and  what’s  more,  the  rabbit  is  here  too.” 

“ Oh,  has  he  hid  away  there  to  eat  up  my  poor 
^ flowers?”  said  Clover,  remembering  that  squirrels 
had  a taste  for  abronias,  and  there  was  no  telling 
what  rabbits  might  like. 

“ Not  he,”  said  Sam,  “ he  will  never  do  any  more 
mischief.  That  rabbit  did  not  hide  himself  there.” 

“ But  who  could  have  done  it?”  said  Clover. 
“JJot  Jack  ?” 

“ It  must  have  been  Mat,”  said  her  brother.  “ I 
saw  him  with  a young  rabbit  in  his  mouth  yester- 
day ; but  he  does  not  like  raw  meat,  you  know,  and 
so  did  not  eat  it.” 

“ What’s  the  use  of  hiding  it  away,  then?”  said 
Lily. 

“Ah,  that  I can  not  tell.  A dog  generally 
seems  to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  a famine 
may  come  some  day ; and  in  that  case  Mat  probably 
thought  he  could  eat  raw  meat.” 

“ Funny  old  Mat  1”  said  Clover,  laughing.  “ But 
I wish  he  had  buried  his  rabbit  somewhere  else  1 I 
don’t  want  to  touch  it.” 

“Then  I wouldn’t  touch  it,”  said  Sam.  “The 
balsams  will  not  be  troubled,  in  fact  they  will  rather 
like  it!” 

“Like  it!” 

“ Why  yes,”  said  Sam  ; “ they  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  raw  meat,  and  have  great  appetites.” 

“There’s  another  puzzle l”  said  Lily,  despair- 
ingly. 

“ Not  a bit ; I mean  w hat  I say.  Yonr  balsams 
are  great  feeders,  and  will  send  their  liitle  roots  to 
get  many  a rich  meal  from  the  rabbit." 

“ 1 don’t  like  that  at  all,”  said  Clover,  with  a lit- 
tle disgust. 

“ It’s  what  many  plants  will  do,  however,”  said 
8am  ; “ though  some  are  too  delicate  to  relish  quite 
•i'.ch  a hearty  meal.” 

“ Plants  ought  not  to  eat  at  all,”  said  Lily,  “lit- 
tlu  do-nothing  things.” 

“ Do  nothing !”  exclaimed  Sam ; “ is  it  nothing 
to  fill  the  world  with  beauty  and  fragrance ; nothing 
to  purify  all  the  air  for  us  to  breathe ; to  furnish 
our  clothing,  to  provide  our  fuel,  our  lights,  our 

food  ?" 

“Dear  me,  how  you  run  on!”  said  Lily.  “I 
don’t  know  any  thing  about  that,  Sam.  What  I 
say  is,  that  they  don’t  work— my  flowers,  I mean.” 

Well,  when  you  are  half  as  busy  as  they  arc  I 
shall  have  great  hopes  of  your  turning  out  a useful 
woman,”  said  her  brother. 

“ Great  hopes ! ” said  Lily,  scornfully.  “ I should 
think  you’d  better  begin  ’em  right  away  then.” 

“lint,  Sam,”  said  Clover,  “oh,  won’t  you  please 
tell  us  all  about  that  ? It  sounds  so  interesting.” 

“ Can’t  this  afternoon,”  said  Sam.  “ I promised 
Primrose  that  I would  help  her  train  her  sweet-peas. 
Where  is  the  child  all  this  time?” 

“ Oh,  she’s  singing  to  her  garden ; didn’t  yon 
hear  her?”  said  laly. 

“ Singing  to  her  garden  1” 

“ Yes,  and  it’s  so  funny.  She  does  it  every  day, 
but  she’ll  never  let  any  body  get  near  her.” 

“ It  is  funny,”  said  Clover ; “ only  it’s  so  pretty, 
too.  I think  she  tells  mamma  about  every  one  of 
her  flowers,  and  then  I think  mamma  makes  up  little 
verses  for  her.  And  then  Prim  goes  out  and  watch- 
es her  flowers  and  sings  the  verses.  But  she’ll  never 
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'*  I’m  bound  to  hear  6ome  of  those  verses,”  said 
Sam,  beginning  to  move  softly  along  by  the  fence. 
“ I shall  creep  up  and  listen.” 

“ May  we  come  too?”  said  Clover. 

“ If  you’ll  not  make  the  least  noise.” 

So  very  softly  and  slowly,  moving  on  tip-toe,  and 
not  venturing  to  speak  a word,  they  crept  up  the 
hill  and  round  the  house,  coming  at  last  to  a corner 
very  near  Prim’s  little  garden ; and  a pretty  sight 
it  was.  The  flowers  were  beginning  to  bloom  quite 
freely — a white  rose  on  the  little  rose-bush,  and  a 
scarlet  blossom  on  the  young  geranium ; with  white 
tufts  of  alyssum,  and  green  ones  of  mignonnette. 
A splendid  datura  blossom  held  up  its  purple-tinted 
cup,  and  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  Bweet-peas  tilled 
the  air ; while  high  above  all  mounted  the  ipomoea 
superba,  stretching  across  on  wires  even  to  the  rail- 
ing that  crowned  the  bow-window,  and  bearing  two 
or  three  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  blue.  In 
front  of  all  these  beauties,  her  little  hands  clasped 
tight  together,  her  little  face  grave  with  intense 
enjoyment,  stood  Primrose  — now  looking  at  one 
treasure,  now  at  another.  But  most  of  all  her  eyes 
watched  the  ipomoea,  mounting  ever  upward  to- 
ward the  sky,  its  Own  blossoms  almost  rivaling  the 
summer  blue.  Then  all  at  once  she  began  to  sing, 
but  never  turning  her  eyes  from  the  beautiful  vine ; 
singiug  softly  to  herself,  so  that  the  sileut  listeners 
could  but  just  catch  the  words : 

“Climb,  climb  a little  way, 

Follow  Jesus  every  day. 

Holding  fast  his  precious  band, 

Mount  at  last  where  angels  stand. 

Little  creeper,  weak  and  small. 

He  is  strong  enough  for  all 
In  his  tender  love  and  care 
Fresh,  pure  blossoms  daily  bear. 

All  your  beauty  is  from  him ; 

Let  him  train  and  let  him  trims 
Hide  the  sun,  or  bid  it  shine — 

Still  climb  higher,  little  vine!" 

And  Prim  stooped  down  for  a sprig  of  mignon- 
nette  and  one  of  sweet  alyssum,  and  carried  them 
off  into  the  house  for  “ mamma.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Few  events— unless  it  be  the  annual  May-day  mov- 
ing-occasion more  commotion  in  city  homes  than  the 
“getting  settled”  after  returning  from  a summer  in 
the  country.  Every  lady  who  takes  a personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  her  household— and  what  true  lady 
does  not  ?— meets  with  experiences  at  this  era  of  her 
life  which,  although  by  good  chance  may  be  agreeable, 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  vexatious.  She  may  come 
back  to  the  city  and  find  her  house  in  nice  order,  those 
left  in  charge  having  proved  faithful  to  their  trust. 
But  in  many  cases  it  is  very  different. 

Perchance  the  house  has  been  dosed  during  the  sum- 
mer, that  is,  it  was  supposed  to  be  closed ; but,  alas  1 
the  cellar  grating  has  been  filed  through  (it  must  have 
been  the  labor  of  nights),  a clear  opening  made,  and 
burglars  have  thoroughly  ransacked  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  carried  off  every  available  article,  not  leav- 
ing even  carpets.  Apparently  they  have  worked  at 
their  leisure,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 
And  the  bereaved  lady  looks  dismally  at  her  sacked 
apartments,  and  feels  inclined  to  fold  her  hands  in  de- 
spair. But  perhaps  servants  were  left  in  charge ; and 
the  general  appearance  of  things,  at  first  sight,  is  neat 
and  comfortable.  But  on  inspection  the  best  rooms 
bear  a strange  aspect  of  hard  usage— the  carpets,  surely, 
never  were  so  dingy  nor  the  furniture  so  marred ; and 
the  owner  can  not  understand  it  until  rumors  come 
from  neighbors  that  all  through  the  summer  the  par- 
lors were  often  lighted,  and  the  “sounds  of  revelry” 
issuing  therclrom  broke  upon  the  midnight  air.  But 
the  chagrined  lady’s  investigations  meet  with  a stout 
denial  that  any  but  a few  “ cousins"  have  “ once  or 
twice  of  an  evening”  dropped  in. 

But  it  may  he  that  a “ careful  family,"  with  only 
“ one  or  two  children,"  were  left  to  guard  the  house 
and  furniture  against  the  inroads  of  burglars,  moths, 
and  dust.  There  must  be  somewhere  a broader  defini- 
tion of  “careful”  than  Webster  gives;  for  the  good 
lady  looks  with  dismay  at  the  blackened  walls,  marred 
furniture,  at  the  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish  half  hidden 
in  corners  and  drawers,  gathers  np  her  skirts  in  dis- 
gust from  the  armies  of  cockroaches  that  revel  in  the 
basement,  ascertains  that  door  keys  are  missing,  chairs 
and  windows  broken,  and  kitchen  utensils,  generally, 
battered  and  spoiled,  and  she  scarcely  refrains  from 
an  indignant  outburst.  But  what’s  the  use?  The 
“ careful"  family  have  been  “ careful"  to  leave  before 
her  return  to  town.  So  at  length,  with  the  energy  of 
hope,  she  gathers  her  willing  maids  about  her,  arms 
them  with  brooms,  scrubbing  brushes,  and  cloths, 
soap,  sand,  and  Lyon’s  Powder,  and  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  house  she  institutes  a thorough  cleaning,  to 
which,  for  once,  not  even  her  husband  objects.  And 
when,  one  after  another,  the  rooms  emerge  from  the 
process,  fresh  and  clean,  and  the  old  familiar  home- 
life  is  re-established,  how  comfortable  it  seems  1 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  all,  and  one  in 
which,  as  citizens  of  New  York,  we  may  feel  a com- 
mendable pride,  that  our  city  aflords  such  excellent 
facilities  for  free  education.  Not  only  do  the  public 
schools  present  unusual  advantages  for  thorough 
education,  but  a few  years  since  a system  of  evening 
schools  was  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  those  unable 
to  attend  the  day  schools.  These  schools  have  been 
very  successfnl,  as  the  fact  that  last  winter  not  less 
than  25,000  pupils  attended,  either  as  regular  scholars, 
or  as  constantly  as  other  duties  permitted.  Recently 
the  Board  of  Education  have  opened  an  Evening  High 
School  in  the  Grammar  School  Building  in  Thirteenth 
Street  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  afford 
young  men  facilities  for  obtaining  a higher  education 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  evening  schools. 
Experienced  instructors  have  been  appointed,  and*no 
effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this  experi- 
ment thoroughly  successful,  and  to  give  to  every  stu- 
dent the  means  of  pursuing  that  branch  of  education 
which  he  deems  most  needful  for  himself. 

The  question  whether  turtles  suffer  pain  m tne  modes 
of  confinement  often  employed  by  dealers,  which  agi- 
tated certain  circles  in  our  city  not  many  months  ago, 
has  been  referred  to  Professor  Agassiz.  Here  is  iha 
gist  of  his  answer: 

“To  say  that  turtles  do  not  suffer  when  dragged 
from  their  natural  haunts,  tied  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  move,  turned  upside  down,  etc.,  is  simply  ao 
surd . It  is  true  that  they  can  live  for  a long  time  with 
out  food  or  drink ; but  they  do  feel  pain,  and  are  in- 
deed very  sensitive  to  some  injuries.  That  of  turning 
them  upside  down  among  others  is  sufficient,  for  in- 
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(stance,  to  prevent  their  eggs  from  hatching.  Their 
suffering  may  be  inferred  by  the  violent  ana  convul- 
sive movements  to  which  the  perforation  of  their  fins 
gives  rise.  And  yet  to  this  proceeding  dealers  in 
turtles  generally  resort  in  order  to  tie  them  more 
closely  and  pack  a larger  number  in  a smaller  space. 
Of  course,  when  tied  m this  manner,  they  may  suffer 
less  by  being  turned  upon  their  backs,  because  the  fins 
are  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  their  whole 
weight ; bnt  the  best  evidence  I can  afford  that  they 
suffer  in  that,  position  is  that  they  die  if  it  is  much  pro- 
tracted ; and  yet  turtles  are  among  the  animals  which 
resist  longest  privations  of  all  kinds.  Is  not  the  fact 
that  they  may  die  merely  from  the  attitude  in  which 
they  are  forcibly  kept  the  most  complete  evidence  of 
their  suffering  f For  what  else  would  cause  death*  if 
not  pain  and  the  unnatural  pressure  of  parts  brought 
into  unaccustomed  positions  t" 

The  latest  case  of  good  luck  is  related  of  a young 
Englishman,  in  New  York.  It  6eems  that  some  months 
ago  be  left  his  native  country,  and,  not  caring  where 
he  went,  took  the  first  ship  that  came  across  his  path, 
which  happened  to  be  one  bound  for  this  country. 
Arrived  in  New  York,  he  soon  squandered  all  the 
money  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  riotous  Jiv- 
ing, and  being  too  aristocratic  for  manual  labor  be 
was  soon  entirely  destitute.  In  this  sad  plight,  with 
his  clothes  nearly  falling  from  his  back,  he  gained  his 
bread  by  begging  from  door  to  door,  making  the  steps 
of  the  City  Hall  and  the  barges  floating  on  the  river 
his  nightly  places  of  repose.  At  last,  having  been  re- 
duced to  a wretched  state  of  weakness,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  employment  as  porter  in  a grocery  store. 
A few  days  ago,  however,  he  received  information 
from  England  of  the  death  of  a titled  relative,  who 
had  left  him  heir  to  property  to  nearly  the  value  of 
£ 10,000 ; and  the  letter  bringing  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence also  contained  a draft  to  pay  his  passage  home. 
He  is  now  on  the  way. 

A new  style  of  robbery  was  practiced  upon  an  un- 
fortunate Bostonian  who  was  a passenger  on  the 
steamboat  train  for  New  York  the  other  evening.  He 
had  his  hat  stolen  at  a way-station  by  some  fellow 
who  thrust  his  hand  in  at  the  window  just  as  the  train 
was  starting,  grabbed  the  hat  from  the  Bostonian's 
head,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

The  following  mixture  is  said  to  be  a sure  cure  for 
a terrible  disorder  of  the  mouth  commonly  called 
“ scandal:" 

Take  of  “ good-nature”  one  ounce : of  an  herb  call- 
ed by  tbe  Indians  “mind  your  business,"  one  ounce; 
mix  these  with  a little  “ charity  for  others,"  and  two 
or  three  sprigs  of  “ keep  your  tongue  between  your 
teeth.”  Application:  The  symptoms  are  a violent 
itching  in  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  which . 
invariably  takes  place  when  yon  are  in  company  with 
a species  of  animals  called  gossips;  when  you  feci  a 
fit  of  .t  coming  on  take  a spoonful  of  the  mixture ; 
hold  it  in  your  mouth,  which  yon  will  keep  closely 
shut  till  you  get  home,  and  you  will  find  a complete 
cure.  Should  you  apprehend  a relapse,  keep  a small 
bottletul  about  you,  and  on  the  slightest  symptoms 
repeat  the  dose. 

When  the  cholera  was  ravaging  New  York  in  1S32 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  visited  the  city.  In  a descrip- 
tion he  gave  of  the  appearance  of  tills  city  on  the  21st 
of  July  of  that  terrible  summer,  he  said ; 

“Business  seemed  almost  wholly  at  a stand;  more 
than  half  the  population  had  gone  into  the  country ; 
many  houses  and  shops  were  shut  up;  ready-made 
coffins  were  exposed  at  every  corner.  It  happened  to 
be  the  day  of  the  greatest  mortality— two  huuUred  aud 
twelve  persons  had  died  that  day.  The  cold  gripe  of 
fk  ath  was  upon  the  heart  of  the  great  city ; terror  ag- 
gravated the  ravages  of  disease ; ana  all  the  energy,  the 
resource,  the  vitality  of  the  mighty  metropolis  quailed 
for  a time  before  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 
It  will  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten.” 

The  sanitary  measures  and  scientific  resources  of 
our  Board  ol  Health  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
saved  our  city  this  year  from  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  dangers  of  panic ; while  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  cities  have  suffered  severely. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  held  at  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts,  the  resignation  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  who 
has  been  a leader  in  the  work  for  forty-four  years,  was 
received  with  deep  regret  by  the  Board  and  numerous 
friends  who  loved  and  honored  him.  Among  other 
testimonials  of  esteem  two  checks  of  $10,000  each  were 
presented  to  him  by  a few  friends  from  New  York  and 
New  England. 

A Southern  paper  says,  “ The  other  day  a wolf  came 
into  the  door-yard  of  a certain  Mr.  H , and  com- 

menced catching  chickens.  A woman  of  the  house 
chased  it  to  the  fence,  and  as  it  attempted  to  pass 
through  laid  hold  of  its  hind  legs  and  held  it  fast, 
while  another  woman  present  went  to  the  opposite 
Bide  and  with  a club  beat  it  to  death.  Might  not 
something  of  that  so-  be  tried  with  good  effect  upon 
the  persons  of  a certain  class  of  gentlemen  (?)  who  in- 
fest the  street  corners  in  our  city,  amusing  themselves 
with  petty  impertinences  towai  d ladies  who  are  un- 
fortunately compelled  to  pass  them  f It  seems  that 
even  our  Central  Park  is  not  secure  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  insulting  intruders. 

In  a recently  published  statistical  work  there  are 
said  to  be  in  London  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  who  never  atteud  public  worship ; one 
hundred  and  fllty  thousand  habitual  drunkards;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  living  in  open  profligacy ; 
twenty  thousand  professed  beggars;  ten  thousand 
gamhlers-v  tnirtyXhcusand  destitute  children,  and  five 
thousand  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  It  is  a Hty  the 
comniler  does  not  give  also  the  number  of  city  mis 
sionaries.  It  ought  to  be  respectably  large. 

We  would  recommend  Tecumseh,  a town  in  Michi- 
ganjias  a good  place  to  live  in.  As  proof  we  quote  the 
following  items  from  the  Price  Current  of  that  place  : 
Butter,  per  pound  23  cents;  lard,  15;  chickens,  14; 
turkeys,  15;  eggs,  dozen,  12;  beef,  per  100  pounds, 
dressed,  $8 ; corn  meal,  per  100  pounds,  $1  50 : apples, 
per  bushel,  50  cents ; apples,  dried,  per  pound,  JO ; 
honey  in  box,  per  pound,  20. 

People  fond  of  betting  on  tne  results  oi  elections 
should  remember  what  risky  business  it  is — the  bet- 
ting, we  mean.  Curious  election  penances,  paia  in 
times  past  by  the  foolish,  are  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  many.  Foi  example:  A gentleman  in  Chicago 
had  to  carry  a fat  Republican  on  his  shoulders  through 
the  streets,  preceded  by  a band  of  music.  A well- 
known  New  Yorker,  as  an  appropriate  punishment 
for  being  a Copperhead,  was  condemned  to' wear  for 
a year  a hat  two  feet  high,  with  a brim  seven  inches 
wide.  A student  in  Maine  was  compelled  to  part  with 
his  cherished  whiskers  and  mustache.  Another  man 
had  to  whittle  two  barrels  of  shavings  in  the  street. 
A well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  a wager,  wheeled  a barrel  of  oysters  all  the 
way  from  Portland  to  his  house  in  Boudoin  Square— 
a journey  which  occupied  him  nearly  h week. 


Fair  warning  against  dangers  of  all  kinds  should  be 
made  public ; consequently  we  also  give  our  readers 
the  following  cautionary  quotation : 

“Marriage  is  like  a flaming  candle-light 
Placed  in  the  window  on  a summer  night, 
Inviting  all  the  insects  of  the  air 
To  come  and  singe  their  pretty  winglets  there. 
Those  that  are  out  butt  heads  against  the  pane ; 
Those  that  are  in  butt  to  get  out  again  1" 

There  is  a new  bonnet  on  the  horizon.  It  is  made 
of  one  large,  full-blown  rose,  which  lies  flat  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  sewn  on  a scan  of  dew-bedropped  tulle, 
which  is  crossed  under  the  chin,  where  another  small 
rose  peeps  forth.  The  whole  is  called  “chapeau  puff." 
In  less  than  three  weeks  it  will  be  in  struggling  rival- 
ry with  the  “ Lamballe.” 


Cases  of  absent-mindedness  are  frequently  recorded: 
bnt  here  is  one  quite  equal  to  any  we  have  recently 
seen:  * 


“ I say,  cap’n,”  said  a little  keen-eyed  man,  as  he 
landed  from  the  steamei  Potomac , at  Natchez,  “I  say, 
cap’n,  this  here  hain’t  alL" 

“There  is  all  the  baggage  you  brought  on  board. 
Sir,"  replied  the  captain. 

“ Well,  see  now,  I grant  it’s  all  O K accordin’  to  list 
— four  boxes,  three  chests,  two  ban’-boxes,  a port 
manty,  two  hams,  one  part  cut,  three  ropes  o’  inyans 
and  a tea-kettle ; but  yon  see,  cap’n,  I’m  dubersome,  I 
feel  there’s  somethin’  short.  Though  I’ve  counted  era 
over  nine  times  an’  never  took  my  eyes  off  ’em  while 
on  board— there’s  somethin’  not  right,  some  how.” 

“ Well,  stranger,  the  time  is  np ; there  is  all  I know 
of;  so  bring  your  wife  and  five  children  out  of  the 
cabin,  as  we  are  off." 


The  Chicago  Post  records  a singular  Instance  of  a 
woman’s  revenge.  It  seems  that  a certain  man  in  that 
city,  previous  to  his  marriage,  had  betrayed  and  de- 
serted a woman  to  whom  he  had  paid  marked  atten- 
tion, and  she  solemnly  swore  that  she  wcaild  be  re- 
venged. She  waited  patiently  for  years,  and  then 
aimed  a blow  at  the  hearts  oi  those  she  hated.  On* 
day  a beantiftu  little  gin  four  years  old,  the  pet  and 
darling  of  the  family,  while  playing  around  the  door, 
mysteriously  disappeared.  The  father  and  mother 
were  in  an  agony  of  grief,  as  month  aftei  month  passed 
away,  and  their  anxious  search  brought  nc  news  of 
their  child.  Meanwhile  the  child  had  been  carried 
through  various  cities  to  Milwaukee,  and,  by  means  of 
a false  and  pitiful  story,  was  adopted  into  a family 
who  became  tenderly  attached  to  her.  At  length  she 
was  discovered,  and  the  parents  hastened  to  clasp  her 
in  theii  arms.  But  the  little  girl  had  forgotten  her 
real  parents,  and  her  aflections  were  entirely  centred 
on  those  she  had  learned  to  regard  as  such.  She  ab- 
solutely refused  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  the  pa- 
rents, however,  Insisted  upon  taking  her  home.  The 
child  cried  herself  into  convulsions  on  being  separated 
from  those  she  had  grown  to  love  so  fondly  Her  own 
parents  were  utter  strangers,  and  all  the'r  endeavors 
failed  to  pacily  her.  She  refused  to  eat  or  be  amused 
with  any  thing,  but  sat  moaning  continttonsly  for 
home.  This  continued  tor  about  a week,  wnen  she 
was  seized  with  a sudden  spasm  and  died.  The  wo- 
man who  carried  her  off,  wherever,  she  may  be.  wiu 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  revenge  has 
been  indeed  complete. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  appears  in  an 
English  paper  of  recent  date,  is  a unique  specimen  of 
style  and  grammatical  construction : 

UNMANAGEABLE  BOYS,  or  Youths  (up  to  twenty 
years),  made  perfectly  tractable  and  gentlemanly. 

In  one  year,  by  a clergyman,  near  town,  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  whose  peculiarly  persuasive,  high  moral, 
and  religious  training  at  once  elevates  children  of  pe- 
culiar tempers  and  disposition  (because  not  under- 
stood) to  tne  level  of  others.  A most  liberal  educa- 
tion (including  modern  languages,  successful  prepara- 
tion for  every  examination  and  vocation  in  life,  aud 
every  gentlemanly  comfort)  on  moderate  terms. 

We  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  following  out- 
burst; probably  the  writer  was  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  take  any  other  signature  than  “ Anonymous :" 

“ Dip  the  Atlantic  Ocean  dry  with  a tea-spoon  : twist 
youi  heel  into  the  toe  of  yonr  boot ; send  up  fishing- 
hooks  with  balloons  and  fish  for  stars ; get  astride  a 
gossamer  and  chase  a comet ; choke  a mosquito  with 
a brick-bat— in  short,  prove  all  things  hitherto  consid- 
ered impossible  to  be  possible,  but  never  attempt  to 
coax  a woman  to  say  she  will  when  she  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  Bay  she  won’t” 

The  following  is  a translation  of  a passage  from  a 
Persian  poet: 

"'“The  Heavens  arc  a point  trom  the  pen  of  God’s 
perfection ; the  World  is  a bud  from  the  bow'er  of  Hi* 
beauty ; the  Sun  is  a spark  irom  the  light  of  His  wis- 
dom ; and  the  Sky  is  a bubble  on  the  Sea  ol  nis  pow- 
er. His  beauty  is  free  from  the  spot  of  sin  hidden  in 
the  thick  veil  of  darkness  ; He  made  mirrors  ot  ihe 
atoms  of  the  world,  and  threw  a reflection  from  His 
own  face  on  every  atom.” 

A lake,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  from 
which  borax  is  obtained  in  extremely  pure  condition  • 
and  in  very  large  quantity,  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered in  California.  The  borax  hitherto  in  use  has  been 
procured  by  combining  boracic  acid  from  Tuscany, 
with  soda.  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try, the  potteries  of  Staffordshire  alone  consuming 
more  than  1100  tons  annually. 

A curious  book  has  just  been  published  at  Paris,  in 
which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race  is  influenced  by  the  earth’s  magnet- 
ism. In  like  manner  as  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting 
stars,  and  other  natural  phenomena  are  referable  to 
an  effect  of  magnetism,  so,  he  thinks,  are  great  events 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  ot  individuals  For  exam- 
ple, the  9th  of  November  is  the  day  of  least  magnetic  cir- 
culation and  of  least  physical  and  moral  energy,  while 
the  22d  of  June  is  the  day  of  most  circulation  and  most 
energy. 

Then,  again,  the  author  declares  It  is  to  magnetism 
that  certain  great  moral  events  are  due— Teutonism 
in  Prussia,  Anglicanism  in  England,  Gallicanism  in 
France,  and  Catholicism  in  the  Papal  States.  This  is 
a novel  solution  of  difficult  questions. 

MOTHER'S  WORK. 

Toiling  all  day  like  a galley  slave, 

Teaching  the  little  brats  how  to  behave, 

Hearing  the  older  ones  quarrel  and  fight, 

Slapping  and  cuffing  with  all  her  might; 

Washing  and  brushing  and  blowing  their  noses, 
buch  is  the  mother’s  work  till  the^day  closes. 

Sewing  np  rents  in  their  best  pants  torn, 

Patching  on  new  cloth  over  the  worn ; 

Never  once  pausing  to  count  the  stitches, 

Darning  alike  the  boys  and  the  breeches ; 

Thankful  in  heart  when  they’re  out  of  the  way, 

Such  is  a mother’s  life  day  by  day. 


Sending  each  night-gowned  urchin  to  bed. 
Longing  to  hear  the  last  word  said; 

Wishing  them  happy  in  heaven  above, 

With  all  the  warmth  of  a mofher’s  love: 

_ Now* may  .the  good  angels  be  thankful  alway, 
like  mothers  all  day. 
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THE  BELL-BIRD  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


statue  is  when  FrANKLIN  was  addressing  his  offi- 
cers and  crew,  and  telling  them  that  the  Northwest 
Passage  had  at  last  been  discovered.  Ho  grasps 
in  his  hand  the  telescope,  chart,  and  compasses; 
and  wears  the  uniform  of  a naval  commander,  with 
a loose  over-coat  of  fur  as  a protection  against  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  Polar  climate.  The  sculp- 
tor’s great  object  was  to  give  the  character  of 
Franklin  in  the  statue,  and  as  far  as  possible  by 
outward  form  to  indicate  those  qualities  of  the  mind 
which  enabled  Sir  John,  by  his.  deeds  in  life  and 
by  an  example  of  heroic  endurance  in  death,  to  add 
to  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  country.  The  likeness 
has  been  pronounced  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  oth- 
ers who  knew  her  husband  best,  to  be  characteristic 
and  excellent. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  rep- 
resents the  funeral  of  Franklin,  at  which  Cap- 
tain Crozier  reads  the  burial  service.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  sorrowing  officers  and  crew 
of  the  two  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  It  is  well 
known  that  not  one  of  the  whole  number  of  these 
brave  fellows  ever  returned.  Their  names,  how- 


ever, with  the  name  of  Franklin  himself,  are  re- 
corded on  bronze  panels  at  the  side  of  the  memo- 
rial. In  the  panel  at  the  back  of  the  tribute  there 
is  an  embossed  bronze  chart  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
showing  the  position  of  the  two  ships  and  their 
crews  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Franklin.  The 
pedestal  is  further  adorned  with  the  representation, 
in  bronze,  of  a large  cable  at  the  cornice,  to  indi- 
cate at  once  the  tribute  commemorating  a sailor; 
and  there  is  also  a bronze  moulding  at  the  plinth, 
enriched  with  oak -leaves  and  acorns,  to  denote 
strength  and  magnanimity. 


THE  BELL-BIRD  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


STATUE  OF  TIIE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  IN  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


navigation  and  discovery,  in. Waterloo  Place,  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  bas-relief  sculpture  on  the  front  of 
the  pedestal.  The  statue  is  cast  in  bronze,  and  is 
eight  feet  four  inches  high.  The  pedestal  is  of  pol- 
ished granite. 

The  moment  selected  for  representation  in  the 


MONUMENT  OF  SIR  JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  an  idea  of 
the  monument  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  the  lamented  hero  of  Arctic 


Our  illustration  of  this  remarkable  bird  (the 
Chasmorhynchus  nudicoltis ) is  taken  from  a living 
specimen.  It  is  not  of  the  same  species  known 
and  described  by  the  late  Charles  Waterton, 
but  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it;  in  fact,  so  near 
that  the  absence  of  a singular  wattle  over  the  up- 
per bill  constitutes  almost  the  only  difference  in 
their  shape. 

The  difference  in  the  vocal  powers  of  the  two 
species  is,  how'ever,  very  remarkable.  It  is  gen- 
erally in  the  early  part  of  the  day  that  this  bird 
sends  forth  its  loud  and  wonderful  notes.  The  first 
note  is  a loud,  harsh,  and  somewhat  grating  noise; 
this  is  followed  by  six  or  eight  fine,  clear,  metallic- 
ringing  notes,  with  an  interval  of  about  a second 
betw'een  each  note.  The  resemblance  of  these  to 
the  sound  of  an  anvil  is  most  extraordinary,  and 
has  given  rise  to  its  local  native  name  of  the  An- 
vil-bird, though  it  is  called  by  Europeans  the  Bell- 
bird.  The  clear  metallic  ring,  repeated  at  about 
the  rate  a blacksmith  strikes  upon  the  anvil,  is  so 
perfect  that  many  persons  upon  hearing  it  were 
unwilling  to  believe  the  sound  could  be  produced 
by  the  delicate  organs  forming  the  vocal  apparatus 
of  so  small  a bird.  The  bird  is  a native  of  Brazil, 
and  is  said  to  feed  almost  entirely  upon  fruit. 

This  bird  is  a little  larger  than  a missel-thrush. 
The  plumage  is  perfectly  white,  the  eyes  pale  gray ; 
the  naked  throat  and  skin  round  the  eyes  are  a fine 
bright  green. 

Waterton,  in  his  “Wanderings,”  page  108, 
speaking  of  the  Bell-bird,  says.  “His  note  is  loud 
and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a bell,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a distance  of  three  miles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the  dried  top 
of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun-reach,  you  will 
see  the  campanero.  No  sound  or  song  from  any 
of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest — not  even 
the  clearly-pronounced  ‘whip-poor-will’  from  the 
goat-sucker — causes  such  astonishment  as  the  toll 
of  the  campanero.  With  many  of  the  feathered 
race  he  pays  the  common  tribute  of  a morning  and 
an  evening  song;  and  even  when  the  meridian  sun 
has  shut  in  silence  the  mouths  of  almost  the  whole 
of  animated  nature  the  campanero  still  cheers  the 
forest.  Yon  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a pause  for  a 
minute ; then  another  toll,  then  a pause  again ; and 
then  a toll,  and  again  a pause ; then  he  is  silent  for 
six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll,  and  so 
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HORSE  - MEAT  IN 
PARIS. 

When  it  was  reported 
some  months  ago  that  a 
new  institution  in  the 
shape  of  a Horse -meat 
Market  was  to  be  inau- 
gurated in  Paris,  the  Pa- 
risian public  smiled  in- 
credulously. But  in  spite 
of  incredulity,  and  even 
of  disgust,  the  thing  has 
been  done,  and  a horse- 
meat  market  has  been 
opened  in  Paris. 

They  sell  horse-meat 
in  Paris  and  they  eat  it, 
as  our  illustration  de- 
monstrates. 

It  is  said  that  all  those 
who  have  laid  aside  prej- 
udice, and  have  eaten 
this  new  style  of  viand, 
have  found  it  excellent. 
The  soldiers  of  Confed- 
erate General  Pember- 
ton’s army,  we  believe, 
are  willing  to  corroborate 
this  testimony.  Doubt 
is  no  longer  in  place.— 
The  Hippophagi  have 
reason  on  their  side. 

A restaurant  adjoins 
the  market,  where  the 
Parisian  gourmands  may 
eat  horse-meat  steak  or 
horse  a.  la  mode  at  twen- 
ty centimes  a plate.  We 
recommend  the  experi- 
ment to  those  in  our  city 
who,  in  fashion  and  in 
cuisine, , are  imitators  of 
Parisians. 


on.  Actseon  would  stop 
in  mid  chase,  Maria 
would  defer  her  evening 
song,  and  Orpheus  him- 
self would  drop  his  lute 
to  listen  to  him,  so  sweet, 
so  novel,  and  romantic 
is  the  toll  of  the  pretty 
snow-white  campanero. 
He  is  never  seen  to  feed 
with  the  other  species, 
nor  is  it  known  in  what 
part  of  Guiana  he  makes 
his  nest.” 


NATIONAL  CEMETER- 
IES  IN  VIRGINIA. 


The  erection  of  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  over  .7- 

the  Federal  dead  who 
now  lie  on  the  battle- 
fields  of  Virginia  de- 
volves  upon  Colonel  Jas.  ~ 

M.  Moore,  of  the  Unit- 

ed  States  Army.  For  fp  j 

some  time  extensive  par-  (jJfiSP  « 

tios  have  been  engaged  in 

this  humane  labor. 

Cold  Harbor  Cemetery  j||l||BC  - \ _ 

was  commenced  Februa- 

Cemetery  contains  one  (ISjl  ~ jfiji 

and  one- half  acres  of  \ 
ground,  laid  out  in  the 

divided  into  four  sections 

section  containing  ‘216  55® f rmmMmh 

graves.  A mound,  fif- 

teen  feet  high,  stands  in 

the  centre,  over  which  Aj  V 

always  float  the  National 

arc  two  large  trenches, 

numbered  1 and  2.  No.  I '%'1^ 'Iff 

1 contains  568  unknown 
soldiers;  No. 
contains  321.  The  total 
number  of  known  bodies 

in  the  entire  Cemetery  is  l[  j 

685;  of  unknown,  1245. 

Of  these  50  arc  the  re- 

mains  of  officers,  from  the  - ’TjfSMKg 

rank  of  Lieutenant-Col- 

and  89  non-com  missioned 

The  selection  of  the 
site  for  Cold  Harbor  'ff 

Cemetery  is  peculiarly  ^I^wHnHwNXH| 

appropriate.  It  was  here, 

June  3,  186-1,  that  five 
successive  charges  were 

the  Second  and  Ninth 

in  the  centre,  and  the  TAR  : 

Eighteenth  on  the  right.  aNpi|||yiR 
The  fifth  and  fi nal  charge  : 

was  successful  in  secur-  V jf  Ajfl 

bi^ iHisilion  for^th'-  ^ ' 

inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  7 

the  latter.  Hokf.  was  r - 

finally  reinforced  by 

Pickens,  and  drove  back  ' 

the  Eighteenth  Corps, 

thus  establishing  the  | ; 

broken  lines  of  the  rebel 

front.  The  Union  army 

then  threw  up  intrench- 

ments  and  held  its  position  for  ten  days,  skirmish- 
ing all  the  time,  when  the}'  withdrew  to  a point 
many  miles  southward. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Cemetery 
presents  a most  desolate  appearance. 

L Seven  Pines  Cemetery,  twelve  miles  from  Kich- 


i 01,3  arrangement  of  beds 
cut  out  of  the  turf,  in 
the  shape  of  different 
leaves,  he  has  produced 
an  effect  which  will  no  doubt  strike  all  lovers  of 
flowers  as  both  beautiful  and  simple. 

The  sketch  given  on  page  670  presents  an  outline 
of  this  flower-garden,  which  is  now  attraefing  at- 
tention from  visitors  to  the  Park.  It  is  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  is  kept  in  full  bloom.  It  forms 


DRIVING  IN  CENTRAL  PARK.-[Draw: 


mond,  was  commenced  May  1,  1866,  and  completed 
June  27.  This  is  also  square  in  form,  and  of  about 
the  same  size  as  that  at  Cold  Harbor.  It  is  di- 
vided, like  the  latter,  into  four  sections,  each  of 
which  contains  202  graves.  But  here  there  are  no 
trenches.  Only  151  out  of  1356  bodies  here  interred 


have  been  identified.  There  are  32  commissioned 
and  17  non-commissioned  officers  buried  here.  All 
those  interred  in  this  Cemetery  fell  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines. 

Bodies  in  many  cases  have  been  found  unburied 
on  the  fields. 
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FLOWER-BEDS  IN  CENTRAL  FARE. 


one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  Park.  The 
flowers  are  planted  in  masses,  which  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  colors  as 
well  as  forms,  in  which  Mr.  Pilat  has  succeeded 
admirably.  Our  lady  readers,  even  if  .they  have 
but  small  gardens,  will  find  it  a pleasure  to  work 
upon  the  hint  Mr.  Pilat’s  plan  gives  them.  They 
need  use  but  two,  or  three,  or  four  leaves ; and  may 
produce  a beautiful  effect,  in  this  way,  upon  a space 
but  a few  feet  square  as  well  as  upon  an  acre. 


ACADIANS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

These  primitive  people  are  the  descendants  of 
Canadian  French  settlers  in  Louisiana ; and  by  dint 
of  intermarriage  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
pretty  well  down  in  the  social  scale. 

Without  energy,  education,  or  ambition,  they  are 
good  representatives  of  the  white  trash,  behind  the 
age  in  every  thing.  The  majority  of  all  the  white 
inhabitants  of  these  parishes  are  tolerably  ignorant, 
but  these  are  grossly  so — so  little  are  they  thought 
of— that  the  niggers,  when  they  want  to  express 
contempt  for  one  of  their  own  race,  call  him  an 
Acadian  digger.  Their  views  of  the  future  life  are 
principally  confined  to  the  prospect  of  meeting  Mon- 
sieur Vulsin,  a prominent  man  among  them,  who 
departed  this  life  a good  while  ago.  Some  of  them 
are  devout  Catholics,  to  which  Church  they  are  all 
attached. 

To  live  without  effort  is  their  apparent  aim  in 
life,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  very  little,  and  are, 
as  a class,  quite  poor.  Their  language  is  a mix- 
ture of  French  and  English,  quite  puzzling  to  the 
uninitiated.  During  the  civil  war,  although  forced 
into  the  Confederate  ranks,  they  were  considered 
Unionists,  and  were  kind  to  those  who  needed  their 
help. 

With  a little  mixture  of  fresh  blood  and  some 
learning  they  might  become  much  improved,  and 
have  higher  aims  than  the  possession  of  land  enough 
to  grow  their  corn  and  a sufficiency  of  “goujon” 
(gudgeon).  They  have  suffered  a great  deal  by  the 
overflowing  waters,  even  to  making  their  escape 
from  their  houses  in  boats,  or  knocking  the  upper 
works  off  and  floating  to  safety  on  the  floor  for  a 
raft. 

Washing-day  is  a sketch  from  life.  These  simple 
folks  have  no  acquaintance  apparently  with  the 
wash-board,  nor  do  they  employ  their  knuckles. 
Placing  their  clothes  upon  a plank,  either  on  the 
edge  of  a pool  or  the  bayou,  they  draw  their  scanty 
drapery  about  them  with  the  most  reckless  disre- 
gard to  the  exposure  consequent,  and  squatting,  or 
kneeling,  beat  them  with  a wooden  bat.  The  ap- 
proach of  a stranger  does  not  disconcert  them  much, 
if  at  all. 

The  Bayou  Lafourche  is  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding country;  and  this  picture  shows  the  fig- 
ures on  top  of  the  levee,  or  banquette,  as  the  French 
residents  call  it.  A.  R.  W. 


BURNING  OF  ST. -PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

About  ten  p.m.,  October  6,  a fire  broke  out  in 
the  packing-room  of  Voght  & Co.’s  porcelain  ware- 
house, 44  Crosby  Street  The  building,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  C.  Godfrey  Gunther  & Sons,  had  a 
marble  front  on  Broadway,  and  was  five  stories  in 
height  The  inflammable  material  in  the  packing- 
room  gave  the  fire  a rapid  headway.  The  building 
was  only  partially  destroyed,  but  the  fire  spread  into 
the  adjacent  streets,  destroying  altogether  property 
valued  at  over  half  a million  of  dollars. 

The  principal  loss  involved  in  this  conflagration 
was  that  of  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
the  roof  of  which  caught  fire  from  blazing  fragments 
falling  from  the  Gunther  building.  The  Cathedral 
was  entirely  destroyed.  When  the  rumor  spread 
that  the  Cathedral  was  on  fire  there  was  the  great- 
est excitement  among  the  Wpjn^n|.Caltiplh'  citizens 
in  the  streets.  Led  on  bjMAdr  prfts’tsj-n.tfcy/suc- 


ceeded in  securing  and  carrying  away  from  the  ed- 
ifice a large  amount  of  valuable  property— carpets, 
candle-sticks,  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  and  oil- 
paintings.  The  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  were 
estimated  at  $20,000.  One  set  of  vestments  alone, 
brought  from  Paris  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  was 
Valued  at  $3000.  But  all  the  efforts  made  to  save 
the  building  were  fruitless.  By  2 o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning  the  Cathedral  was  a complete  wreck. 

The  aggregate  loss  sustained  by  the  trustees  of 
SL  Patrick’s  Cathedral  is  about  $150,000  in  round 
figures,  upon  which  there  is  the  following  insur- 
ances s On  the  building,  $10,000  each  in  the  City, 
Harmony,  Bowery,  and  Jefferson  Insurance  com- 
panies; on  the  organ,  $0000  in  the  Stuyvesant; 
and  $5000  on  vestments  in  the  Eagle  and  Equita- 
ble. This  Cathedral  was  built  in  1811  by  Bishop 
Dubois,  and  the  additions  were  made  by  Bishop 
Hughes  in  1838,  who  had  the  entire  edifice  redec- 
orated and  repainted  at  that  time.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  pride  of  the  denomination  which  had  erect- 
ed it,  and  the  edifice  was  endeared  to  the  congrega- 
tion attending  there  by  many  sacred  memories, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  its  vaults  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  late  lamented  Archbishop 
Hughes,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Drs.CoNCANEN,  Con- 
ou.y,  and  Dubois.  Great  efforts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  fire  to  preserve  these  vaults, 
and  these  efforts  were  successful.  The  organ  was 
a very  valuable  one,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  in  1838,  considered  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  The  frescoes  adorning  the  edifice  were  fine 
works  of  art,  and  very  costly. 


FERRY-BOAT  ON  BERWICK  BAY. 

As  the  business  done  between  tbe  opposite  shores 
of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  limited,  so  the 
ferry  arrangements  arc  of  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter—a flat-boat  propelled  by  a couple  of  negroes, 
who  push  the  oars  instead  of  pulling  them.  Infi- 
nitely picturesque,  however,  is  this  boat,  with  its 
freight  of  oxen,  country  carts,  stray  Texans  with 
their  mustangs,  Acadians,  and  negroes,  forming  a 
picture,  as  it  floats  by  the  moss-draped  oaks,  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  an  artist’s  eye.  A.  R.  W. 


A THIEF  IN  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

Early  one  fine  spring  morning  the  saintly  pre- 
cincts of  the  Vatican  were  disturbed  by  tbe  agitated 
vociferations  of  a rude-looking  peasant  man,  en- 
deavoring to  pass  the  Swiss  guards,  who  are  the 
particular  custodians  of  the  priestly  temple.  He 
was  thrust  back  as  a person  not  good  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  tbe  presence  of  his  holiness  tbe  Pope. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  their  refusals  toadmithim, 
be  still  prayed  very  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  Pope,  or  at  least  one  of  his  immediate  attend- 
ant priests. 

His  loud  cries  and  vociferations  at  last  reached 
the  ears  that  he  intended,  for  the  Pope  happened  to 
pass  near  the  spot  when  the  earnest  tones  of  the 
man  met  his  ear.  With  his  usual  good-nature  Pio 
Nono  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  who  it  was 
who  wanted  to  see  him.  He  was  told  it  was  a poor 
man  in  great  agitation,  who  said  that  he  had  to  say 
something  which  he  would  only  tell  to  the  Pope 
himself.  “ Let  him  enter  at  once.  Let  him  be 
brought  in.” 

The  Pope  sat  in  his  easy-chair— not  tbe  chair  of 
St.  Peter— when  at  tbe  door  appeared  a man  all 
soiled  and  weary,  while  suffering,  fright,  and  agi- 
tation were  written  on  his  face.  On  approaching 
the  Pope  he  prostrated  himself,  and  in  agonized 
tones  demanded  absolution. 

“Absolution!  and  for  what?”  said  the  Pope. 
“ Has  your  confessor  refused  it  that  you  come  to 
me  ?” 

“No,  holy  father;  T come  to  ask  absolution  for 
a crime  I was  about  to  commit;  for  I have  to  tell 
you  of  a tale  so  dreadful.  There  is  no  time  to  lose ; 
but  I must  have  the  promise  of  absolution  first.” 
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The  Pope,  seeing  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
man,  made  him  approach  him — for  he  had  remained 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and,  stretching 
forth  his  hand,  gave  the  man  the  requested  absolu- 
tion, “ Ego  te  absolvo.” 

The  poor  man  still  continued  kneeling,  and  thus 
began  his  story : 

“ I am  now,  your  holiness,  going  to  confess  to 
you  the  crime  I was  about  to  commit,  and  for  which 
I have  obtained  your  holy  absolution. 

“ About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I was  pass- 
ing the  church  of , when  I bethought  me  that 

I would  go  in  and  say  a Paternoster,  or  I might  he 
in  time  for  vespers.  I entered  the  church,  and  oh, 
holy  father ! — but  I have  absolution — the  sight  of 
the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  jewels  on  the  holy  im- 
age by  the  great  altar,  made  me  think  that  with 
one,  only  one  of  the  many  that  are  there,  I might 
get  many  things  I want.”  The  poor  man  looked 
up  timidly  into  the  face  of  the  Pope,  and  read  there 
the  horror  which  he  felt  at  the  confession  of  his 
quondam  penitent,  and  he  seemed  afraid  to  go  on. 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  Pope,  “ and  tell  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  The  man  then  pro- 
ceeded, endeavoring  to  keep  clear  of  the  searching 
eyes  of  him  to  whom  he  was  telling  his  story, 

“ I looked  about  me  to  find  a hiding-place  where 
I should  he  safe  from  any  of  the  many  priests  em- 
ployed about  the  church;  and,  thinking  that,  as 
vespers  were  at  hand,  no  more  persons  would  come 
to  confession,  and  seeing  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
church  near  to  the  altar  a confessional  rather  small- 
er than  the  rest,  I hid  myself  there,  closing  curtain 
and  door  after  me,  determined  to  wait  until  all  the 
services  should  he  over,  and  the  church  left  quiet 
for  the  night. 

“ But  still,  holy  father,  the  thought  of  passing 
the  night  alone  in  the  church,  under  the  stones  of 
which  so  many  dead  lay  sleeping,  nearly  made  me 
give  up  my  place.  Again  the  thought  of  the  silver, 
aud  the  gold,  and  the  jewels  made  me  quiet,  and  I 
remained  in  my  hiding-place. 

“ Among  the  many  who  came  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  there  came — oh,  how  shall  I tell  your  holi- 
ness?” began  the  man,  trembling  violently.  The 
Pope  soothed  the  man,  being  anxious  himself  to 
hear  the  end  of  his  most  extraordinary  revelation ; 
and  at  length,  after  shedding  even  tears  in  his  agi- 
tation, he  resumed:  “I  was  saying  that  among 
those  who  came  to  the  church  that  afternoon  was  a 
young  girl  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  I heard 
her  inquire  of  the  sacristan  for  one  of  the  father 
confessors.  My  fright  was  great,  for  fear  she  should 
enter  the  confessional  where  I was  hidden ; hut  no, 
at  this  moment — for  I could  see  through  the  cur- 
tains— one  of  the  monks  came  toward  her  to  the  al- 
tar very  near  to  where  I was,  and,  bending  his  head 
to  speak  to  her,  I heard  she  had  come  to  confess 
herself. 

“ I knew  the  girl  by  sight,  as  the  only  daughter 
of  a well-to-do  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  a girl 
who  was  noted  for  her  modesty  and  beauty.  The 
priest,  by  name  Father  Mura,  told  the  bella  donnina 
to  go  into  his  room,  as  there  were  so  many  persons 
in  the  church  that  he  could  not  give  her  his  atten- 
tion as  he  ought.  This  placed  me  more  at  my  ease, 
as  I now  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  time  for  any 
one  to  come  to  tbe  confessional,  as  vespers  would 
commence  in  a few  minutes.” 

The  Pope  thought  it  wise  to  have  some  one  as  a 
witness  for  the  strange  story  to  which  he  was  listen- 
ing, and,  touching  a silver  bell,  he  ordered  that  a 
certain  priest,  who  served  as  secretary,  should  be 
called. 

The  poor  man  thought  that  his  hour  of  pains  and 
penalties  had  come,  and,  prostrating  himself  before 
the  Pope,  he  most  loudly  begged  him  to  let  him  fin- 
ish his  recital,  saying,  “ If  it  is  not  true,  your  holi- 
ness may  punish  me  as  you  think  fit.” 

The  priest  for  whom  the  Pope  had  sent  here  ar- 
rived, bringing  writing  materials  with  him,  and, 
having  been  told  already  what  had  passed,  prepared 
himself  to  hear  what  was  further  to  be  told,  and  the 
man  proceeded. 

“ I was  still  in  the  box  of  the  confessional  when 
vespers  began  and  ended.  The  sacristan  was  going 
here  and  there,  putting  the  church  in  order,  when  I 
saw  the  same  priest  who  had  told  the  girl  to  go  to 
his  room  come  into  the  church  in  conversation  with 
another  priest.  They'walked  up  and  down,  talking 
together,  and  evidently  both  were  agitated  in  no 
common  degree.  But  suddenly  a thought  came 
over  me ; where  was  the  girl  who  had  gone  to  the 
priest’s  room  for  confession  ? She  had  not  passed 
through  the  church,  because,  in  my  position,  with 
nothing  to  do,  I had  seen  every  one  who  had  gone 
in  and  out.  What,  then,  had  become  of  her?  I 
could  not  get  the  thought  out  of  my  mind  during 
the  hours  that  I waited  for  night  to  do  the  wicked 
deed  for  which  your  holiness  has  granted  me  your 
benign  absolution. 

“ At  length  all  became  quiet  in  the  church ; all 
the  late  worshipers,  who  bad  come  to  say  an  Avo 
Maria  or  a Paternoster  for  a sick  child  or  a husband, 
had  departed ; the  sacristan  had  shut  the  doors,  aud 
I remained  in  entire  silence.  Still  I must  wait,  for 
I dV!  not  dare  to  leave  my  hiding-place  until  after 
midnight,  as  some  of  the  priests  or  monks  might 
come  to  say  their  midnight  prayers,  so  1 waited 
until  the  great  clock  of  tbe  monastery  chimed  mid- 
night, when  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my 
hiding-place,  and  was  about  to  creep  softly  forth. 
I was  startled  at  hearing,  from  the  corridor  which 
contained  the  apartments  of  the  priest,  a loud  cry, 
and  then  an  entreaty  for  mercy ; then  all  was  still. 
What  could  I do  but  go  back  to  the  confessional  and 
wait?  In  a short  time  I was  again  about  to  come 
forth,  when  I perceived  a light,  and  heard  footsteps 
coming  from  the  monks’  corridor  to  the  church.  I 
speedily  hid  myself  again,  and  had  scarcely  got  into 
my  box  when  a kind  of  procession  entered  the 
church,  which,  oh,  holy  father!  makes  nie  tremble 
to  think  of.  First  came  a priest,  holding  a long 
iron  bar  in  his  hand,  such  as  is  used  to  lift  up  the 
stones  in  the  church;  another  priest,  bearing  a 
lantern ; while,  dragged  in  by  two  other  priests, 
one  of  whom  was  the  monk  Father  Mura,  was  tli3 
hapless  girl  who  had  entered  the  convent  church  in 
i the  afternoou.  Her  hair  was  hanging  over  her 


shoulders,  and  her  dress  disordered,  and  her  face 
was  pale  with  death.  I dared  not  put  my  head  out 
too  far,  but  was  trembling  all  over,  well  knowing 
that  if  I was  seen  I should  never  live  to  tell  your 
holiness  of  it. 

“ The  priest  who  bore  the  crow-bar  now  lifted  the 
stone  .over  which  they  had  been  standing,  and  dis- 
covered a large  vault ; here  they  threw  the  body  of 
the  girl,  and,  replacing  the  stone,  went  their  way, 
thinking  that  there  was  no  witness  of  their  diabolical 
crime. 

“I  can  not  tell  how  T passed  the  night.  The 
fear  that  some  one  should  return  and  find  me,  as 
also  the  terrible  deed  which  I had  witnessed,  kept 
me  from  even  closing  my  eyes ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
sacristan  had  opened  the  doors,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  turned  his  back,  I left  my  hiding-place,  and 
came  at  my  best  speed  to  tell  to  your  holiness  all  I 
had  seen.” 

The  Pope  was  deeply  moved  at  the  recital,  and, 
giving  the  man  into  the  custody  of  the  priest  his 
secretary,  he  ordered  that  some  of  the  carabinieri 
should  go  to  the  monastery,  with  a mason  to  lift  the 
stone,  and  verify  the  truth  of  what  had  been  said. 
When  the  carabinieri  arrived  at  the  church  they 
found  the  vile  Father  Mura  endeavoring,  as  it 
seemed,  to  give  consolation  to  a neat-looking  wo- 
man, something  above  the  peasant  class,  who  was 
deeply  distressed  at  the  absence  of  her  daughter, 
whom,  she  said,  she  had  not  seen  since  she  left 
home  for  the  purpose  of  confession  the  night  before 
or  rather  evening. 

“ Your  daughter  has  no  doubt  gone  to  visit  some 
of  her  friends,”  said  the  wily  priest,  “ and  will  re- 
turn before  night.” 

The  poor  mother  little  thought  that  she  was  al- 
most standing  over  the  grave  of  her  child.  At  this 
moment  the  monk  caught  sight  of  the  carabinieri, 
and  ho  became  rather  agitated;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

“We  will  show  you,  but  our  orders  are  to  say 
nothing." 

Upon  this  the  guards  formed  themselves  around 
the  stone  which  had  been  described  to  them,  and 
the  mason,  advancing  at  their  order,  raised  the 
stone,  and  there  lay  a heap  of  what  seemed  clothing, 
but  when  taken  up  proved  to  be  the  body  of  the 
poor  girl,  with  a stiletto  stab  in  her  breast.  Horror 
took  possession  of  every  one  who  saw  it,  and  all 
wondered  who  could  Lave  done  such  a wicked  deed 
as  to  murder  that  innocent,  childish-looking  form. 
But  there  was  one  whose  guilty  heart  told  him  that 
God’s  justice  takes  reckoning  with  men,  and  that 
deeds  done  in  the  darkness  are  sure  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Had  this  thing  happened  in  any  other  place 
than  Rome  nothing  would  have  saved  the  monk 
from  the  just  wrath  of  the  people ; but  in  that  won- 
derful but  priest-ridden  city  the  papal  clergy  act 
almost  with  impunity. 

The  carabinieri  bore  back  to  the  Vatican  the  life- 
less body  which  but  yesterday  was  the  pride  and 
support  of  a mother,  and  the  Pope  himself  came 
forth  to  verify  the  truth  of  what  he  had  been  told. 

The  grief  of  the  mother  we  must  not  speak  of. 
May  He  who  has  her  iu  his  holy  keeping  pour  balm 
into  her  wounded  heart.  The  Pope  ordered  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  girl’s  soul,  and  gave  her  a Chris- 
tian’s burial. 

And  the  monks,  says  the  reader,  how  were  they 
punished  ? A secret  conclave  sent  from  the  Vati- 
can, and  charged  with  a severe  reprimand , met  at 
the  monastery,  aud  the  next  morning  it  was  known 
that  the  inmates  had  all  left  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  had  gone  to  another  monastery  in  the 
hills. 


“The  best  preparation  of  its  kind  extant.”— 
Burnett’s  Oriental  Tooth  Wash. — Sears's  Na- 
tional Review. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolor- 
ations on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles, 
should  use  Perky's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is 
infallible.  Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry-,  Derm- 
atologist, No.  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


" RA-FOOZLE-im 

Daughter  op  the  Bab  ah,  Comic  Song 35c. 

“ She  Sleeps,  tuo'  not  a Star,”  Serenade 35c. 

The  Cuckoo’s  Notes,  Ballad,  for  violin,  15c. ; piano,  ,30c. 
“ Nellie's  Gone  Forever.”  for  violin,  15c. ; piano,  ,20c. 
“ Organ  Grinder  J’olka,”  for  violin,  15c  ; piano..  .30c. 
Mailed  postpaid.  FREDERICK  BLUME, 

Publisher,  208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $10, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


M' 


AG1C  BOW  AND  ARROW.  Send  15  cts.  for  sam- 
ple to  L.  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


mAgems  wanted  tosell  6 new  inventions  of  great 
value  to  families;  all  pay  great  protits.  Send 


a sample  gratis.  Epb 


“ How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100  .qrent 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  & Co..  llinsdale,N.H. 


CAft  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
JLO'U  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150- 


WHISKERS. 

Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
know-n  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

The  Disappearing  Picture,  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
*2  i*r 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 
All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ lb.  | IM  FERIAL  and  HYSON,  best  $1  28  $ lb. 

— - ’ — - - ’ ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c. , i>0c. , $1,  $1 10, best  $1 20 

$ lb. 

I Gunpowder,  $1  26,  best  $1  60  # ft. 


MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  %!  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  1 lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  "g  lb. 

Woonsocket,  September  17, 1866. 

Gentlemen,— I once  more  forward  you  an  order  for  Teas,  and  I hope  you  will  still  continue  to  send  as  good 
s you  have  heretofore,  for  1 must  say  it  has  given  general  satisfaction  so  far.  I think  the  thing  is 


JAMES  WOODHOUSE,  for  Club. 
By  Earl’s  Express. 


n that  have  sent  live  quite  - 

day.  I remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

Direct  the  Teas  for  JAMES  WOODHOUSE, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wooihouse’s  order  foots  up  as  follows : 

116  tbs.  Tea at  $1  00. . . .$116  00 

14  lbs.  Tea at  1 25....  17  50 

4 tbs.  Coffee at  80 1 20 

2 tbs.  Coffee at  40. . . . 80 

Total $185  50 

P S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together, 
Can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  81  and  33  VESEY  STREET,  comer  of  CHURCH.  Post-Office  Box  No.  5043,  New  York  City. 

For  further  particulars,  getting  up  dubs,  &c.,  see  Harper’s  Weekly,  Sept.  29, 1866— page  624. 


Pxttbbceo,  May  IQ,  1866. 

Messrs.  Hostetter  & Smith: 

Gentlemen,— During  a visit  to  the  West,  last  fall, 
I contracted  chills  and  fever,  which  brought  me  to  my 
bed,  and  finally  terminated  in  typhoid  fever,  and  con- 
fined me  to  my  room  for  several  months,  during  which 
time  1 was  physically  so  prostrated  that  I almost  de- 
spaired of  ever  recovering  my  health ; having  almost 
entirely  lost  my  appetite,  for  days  not  being  able  to 
eat  a morsel,  added  to  which  I was  distressed  with  a 
reeiing  sensation  in  my  head,  and  passed  many  sleep- 
less nights — all  from  debility,  caused  by  my  prostrate 
condition,  brought  about  by  fever.  At  this  stage  of 
my  condition  a friend  recommended  me  to  nee  your 
celebrated  Stomach  Bitters,  but,  being  morally  opposed 
to  the  use  of  stimulants  in  any  form,  I at  first  declined, 
hut  afterward  yielded  my  prejudices,  and,  after  taking 
the  medicine  for  several  weeks,  my  appetite  returned, 
and  with  it  I am  rapidly  regaining  my  former  strength 
and  vigor.  My  sleep  (from  the  loss  of  which  I have 
suffered  much)  has  never  been  better  than  it  is  now, 
and  the  reeling  sensation  (before  alluded  to)  has  en- 
tirely left  me.  My  bowels,  which  were  much  consti- 
pated and  irregular,  are  now  quite  natural,  and,  in 
fact,  I am  glad  to  say  that  I feel  myself  a new  man, 
and  tender  you  this  testimonial  of  my  appreciation 
of  your  valuable  preparation,  in  order  that  others  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  virtues,  which  prejudice  kept 
me  from  enjoying  for  so  long  a period.  I may  also 
add  that  my  physician,  after  seeing  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  your  Bitters  on  me,  recommended  that  I use 
them  regularly. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  E.  Bounins, 

No.  45  Market  Street. 

MILLER  & CO.,  9 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  ARMS  and  AMMUNITION. 


latest  improved  models. 

Pistols:  Breech-Loading  Derringers , also  the  Origi- 
nal Philadelphia  Derringer.  Agents  for  Dickinson ’a 
>t  IHstols.  Sena  for  Circular. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

If  the  biood  be  pure  the  body,  which  is  formed  from 
and  by  the  blood,  can  not  be  diseased.  But  if  there 
he  in  any  part  of  the  body  any  affection,  sucn  as  a boil 
•r  ulcer,  even  a bruise,  the  blood  circulating  through 
that  part  takes  up  impure  matters  from  the  local  af- 
fection and  carries  it  Into  the  general  system.  This  is 
the  cause  often  of  sudden  death  to  persons  of  full  habit 
afflicted  with  boils  and  ulcers,  and  who  use  no  medi- 
cine • the  matter  gets  into  the  circulating  system,  and 
chokes  up  the  tine  blood  vessels  which  supply  the  brain 
with  vitality,  and  life  ceases  as  if 

Bereft  by  Lightning. 

Now  this  can  be  remedied. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

Take  all  Impure  matters  from  the  circulation,  and 
save  the  general  health,  soon  caring  local  affections 
also.  BRANDRETH  S PILLS  protect  from  tedious 
times  of  sickness,  and  often  save  life.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 

CATARRH 

CURED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

For  One  Dollar  per  mail  I will  send  to  any  address 
a recipe  and  medicine  that  will  cure  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh  in  the  head  and  bronchial  tubes  in  a few  weeks. 
It  has  saved  my  life,  and  may  yours.  I believe  this  to 
be  the  only  positive  cure  for  Catarrh  and  incipient  Con- 
sumption ever  yet  discovered.  It  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  public  less  than  six  months,  and  if  yon  will 
call  at  No.  1524  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  you  can  be 
entertained  two  hours  in  reading  the  letters  of  grati- 
tude and  cure  that  are  being  daily  received  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  One  lady  came  in  person  from 
a neighboring  State  to  express  personalia  her  grati- 
tude. Hers  had  been  an  old  and  bad  case,  and  she  had 
tried  every  thing  to  no  effect.  She  was  cured  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  seemed  almost  frantic  with 
Jo.v.  Address  T.  P.  SYMMES,  No.  1524  Fulton  Sheet, 
New  York. 


100,000 


WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS. 

BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  yon  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  fhll  list  and  parti  hi  - 
which  v 


]arg,  also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 

“•  "Dip 'i 


Broadway,  New  1 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Fibst  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 


CHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  BU1FLE,  S1IIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machiue  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 

Eroval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
ave  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
A'ew  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Ri- 
fles carry  a 
ball  vary- 
ing from  one  half  ox.  each 
to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality 
jy  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

SOLE  AGENTS 

- . the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.'s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  The.-e  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sur 
fire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  rt 
volver  of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Ageuts  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.  a Colt's  model  Kevolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


§ 

M 


The  Genuine  Magic  Me! 

~ These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tnred  by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su-  1 
perior  machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  -tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tim  Magic  Ruffi,e  Company,  96 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev 
erymachine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  6S  Broadway,  room  No.  3. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . 1 oo 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  aUmeed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $-1  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  pnrt  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco »0  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outsido 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARTER  & BROTHERS,  PruLisnrrs. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Jor  November,  1866. 


_ Contents: 

THE  CIDER  MILL. 

Illustrations. — New  England  Valley.— The  Cider  Mill. — Pouring  out  Apples. — Sucking  Cider. 

THE  WORK-HOUSE,  BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND. 

Illustrations. — The  Work-House,  Blackwell’s  Island. — Interior  of  the  Northern  Wing. Hoop-Skirt 

Factory.— Work-House  Shoemakers.— Skulkers  from  Work.— The  Steamboat  Dock.— On  Board  the  Belle- 
vue ; Arrival  at  the  Work-House  Dock.— Just  locked  up.— Work-House  Tailors The  Sewing-Room.— The 

Dark  Cell.— Mess-Room.— Interior  of  a Cell.— Work-Honse  Prisoners  getting  Ice Building  Sea-WalL— 

Breaking  Stones.— The  Swill  Tub.— The  Cart-Woman.— Work-House  Boatmen,  off  Duty. 


THE  LADY  OF  MY  DREAMS. 

VENICE. 

With  an  Illustration. 


HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.-XV.  FLORIDA:' HER  CRIME  AND  HER 
FUNISHMENT. 

Illustrations.— Truman  Seymour.— Reinforcement  ®f  Fort  Pickens.— Burning  of  the  Schooner.— De- 
struction of  Salt-Works.— Battle  of  Olustee. 


MANASQUAN. 

Illustration.— Blue-Fishing  on  the  Beach. 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 

Illustrations.— Dogmatism.— Prince.— Maggie  corn  Doggie.— Dog-Forsaken  Maggie. — “ Let  Dogs  De- 
light.’’—Old  Trip.— Defying  Thunder.— Vale  Dogs  and  Tobacco. 

AMONG  RELATIONS. 

MY  SISTER  MARCIA. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

THE  SWEETEST  DAYS. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 


EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

The  Progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  President  Johnson.— The  Progress  of  the  People,  as  thus  indi- 
cated.—The  Dignity  of  Rulers.— Its  Source  and  Nature.— Reform  Agitation  in  Great  Britain.— The  Great 
Birmingham  Meeting. — John  Bright. — American  Popular  Ballads. — English  Popular  Ballads.— Dignity 
and  Amusement.— Specimens  of  Modem  Popular  Ballads.— Professor  Child’s  Edition  of  the  Percy  Reliques. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Southern  Loyalists’  Convention.— New  York  State  “Republican  Union”  and  “National  Union” 
Conventions.— Elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine.— New  Jersey  ratifies  the  Constitutional  Amendment.— 

Election  of  Senator. — The  President’s  Tour. — His  Reception  and  Speeches The  Douglas  Monument. — 

European  Treaties.— Hanover  annexed  to  Prussia.— Statement  of  the  King The  Decree  of  Annexation. 

— Remonstrance  of  Hanoverian  Deputies.— The  French  Circular.— Insurrection  in  Candia.— The  War  on 
the  Plata.— Secret  Treaty  of  the  Allies. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Semples.— Not  at  Home.— The  Sun  Sketer-bit.— Old  Gog.— Old  Bams’s  Resurrection Catching  a “ Wob- 

ber.”— Saving  a Pistol. — Stopping  the  Water. — A knowing  Dog.— Getting  a Duck. — Saving  a Cent.— See- 
ing a Priest.— Naming  after  One’s  Self.— Juvenalia.— Why  w as  the  Cable  laid  ?— A Robin  sitting.— A capa- 
ble Clerk.— More  Juvenalia.— Days  and  Nights  Short.— Telegraphic  Confusion.— Nothing  to  pay.— Swing- 
ing Nonsense.— Old  Ben  at  Home.— Sweet  Lemons.— Waiting  Transportation.— A Thing  of  no  Importance. 
—Tight  Trowsers.— No  Dying  or  Parting.— A Good  Time.— Opera  of  the  Next-Door  Neighbor.— Seeking 
the  Bubble  Reputation.— Jack  Frost  ana  the  Calf.— A Double-Barreled  Cannon.— Turned  Into  a Rat.— 
Decidedly  Cool.— Seeing  a Governor.— Midletown  Epitaphs. — Getting  a Mitten.— Milking.— Plain  Lan- 
guage.—A good  Memory.— Climate  Leveler.— Strong  Swearing.— Looking  for  a Shirt Tavern  Signs.— 

Cherry  Pec[k]toral.— Result  of  the  War.— A wonderful  Exploit.  —A  brave  Eater,— A new  Bull  of  the  Pope. 
—A  smart  Minister. 


THE  present  Number  closes  the  Thirty-third  Volume  of  Harper’s  Mag- 
azine. The  Conductors  believe  that  in  variety  and  interest  it  has  been 
exceeded  by  no  previous  Volume,  and  their  arrangements  insure  that  this  in- 
terest and  value  will  be  fully  maintained  in  the  ensuing  Volume. 

In  the  Number  for  December  will  be  commenced  “THE  VIRGINIANS 
IN  TEXAS,”  a Tale  by  George  F.  Harrington,  Author  of  “ Inside : A 
Chronicle  of  Secession.”  This  tale  was  written  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  but  its  issue  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  events 
of  the  time.  The  Author,  at  the  time  a resident  of  Texas,  describes  the  life 
and  adventures  of  a Virginian  Planter , who  with  his  family  emigrated  to 
the  “New  Dominion The  tale  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time, 
setting  forth  what  Texas  was  before  the  war ; what  it  would  now  have  been 
but  for  the  war  ; and  what  it  may  yet  become  notwithstanding  the  war,  when 
liberty  is  secured,  law  maintained,  and  industry  restored  under  the  Union. 

General  Strother  will  continue  his  “ Personal  Recollections  of  the  War 
and  the  various  departments  of  the  Magazine , whether  furnished  by  the  Edi- 
tors or  by  Contributors,  will  be  maintained  in  such  a manner  as  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  the  favor  which  the  Magazine  has  received  for  almost  Seven- 
teen Years. 


Terms  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Weekly  for  1867.3 

Habper’s  Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

Habpeb’s  Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 GO 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly  or  the  Magazine  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  subscribers  at 
$4  00  each,  in  one  remittance,  or  Six  Copies  for  $20  OO. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine , each  Volume  containing  the  Numbers  for  six  months,  will  be  furnished  for 
$3  00  per  volume,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  Volume  containing  the 
Numbers  for  one  year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight  paid. 

***  The  Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  now  24  cents  a year,  and  on  the  Weekly  20  cents  a year, 
payable  quarterly,  semi-yearly,  or  yearly,  at  the  office  where  received. 

*•  Subscriptions  from  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  must  be  accompanied  with  24  cents  addi- 
tional for  the  Magazine,  and  20  cents  for  the  Weekly,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  and  Weekly  will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires,  as  entered  on  our  books.  In  renewing  a subscription,  it  is  desired  that 
the  Number  with  which  it  is  to  commence  should  be  stated.  The  name  of  the  subscriber,  and  full 
address,  including  County  and  State,  should  be  distinctly  written : Thus — “Renew  subscription 

to  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  commencing  with  Number . John  Adams,  Jackson,  Pike  County, 

Ohio.” 

In  changing  the  direction,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  givens  Thus — “Chaiige 
address  of  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  from  John  Adams,  Jackson,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Mary  Adams, 
Franklin,  Alleghany  Co.,  Penn.” 

The  Magazine  and  Weekly  are  always  stopped  when  the  term  of  subscription  expires.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the  Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each 
year.  Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  Number.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of  the  current  Volume,  and 
back  Numbers  will  be  sent  accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt 
of  his  order. 

Back  Numbers  of  both  Magazine  and  Weekly  can  always  be  supplied. 

In  remitting  by  Mail  a Post-Office  Order  or  a Draft  upon  New  York,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Harper  Sf  Brothers,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes,  as,  should  the  Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen, 
it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to  the  sender. 


%*  Those  who  wish  to  renew  Subscriptions,  or  to  commence  with  the  present  Volume,  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Publishers  at  once,  in  order  that  the  Subscription-Book  may  be 

promptly  attfattod.  nABPfiaafiSWlSirPra™®™. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


>ur  Young  Fo 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  20,  1866. 


The  Champion  Press. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  COTTON.’’ 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  WOOL.” 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  STRAW.” 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  HAY.” 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“ FOR  PRESSING  OIL  FROM  FISH.” 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  BENDING  OR  CURVING  IRON." 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  WOOD,’’ 
very  useful  to  the- manufacturers  of  PAPER  from  this 
material. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“ FOR  PRESSING  PEAT.” 
THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

For  pressing  aud  compressing  any  and  every  material. 

FARMERS,  PLANTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN,  and  all  persons  desiring  to 
economize  space,  want 

TnE  CHAMPION  PRESS. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS. 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort , Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “ DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS aud  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker. 

22  BROAD  STREET. 


Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


THE  best  Stereoecopticons  aud  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Views  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  are 
made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  72  pages  sent 


FIFTY  DOLLARS 

Buys  a Life  Scholarship  in  the  international  chain  of 
(4S)  Business  Colleges,  Illustrated  in  this  paper  last 
week.  Circulars  free.  Address  BRYANT,  STRAT- 
TON,  & WALWORTH,  Utica,  New  York.  


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

yjf.  Dr.  Gilbert’ 


— Pile  Instrument,  for 

the  radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, 
&c.,  without  an  operation  or  medi- 
cine, relieves  the  worst  case  in  5 min- 
utes, and  has  never  failed  to  effect  a 
(permanent  cure.  Send  for  circular. 
Isold  by  druggists  generally.  Discount 
Ito  dealers.  Sent  "by  mail  on  receipt 
of  $4.  J.  B.  Romame,  Manager,  575 


COTTON  and  WOOL  can  be  pressed  so  compact 
that  either  will  sink  in  water 

LIKE  A STONE. 

Worked  by  Hand,  Horse,  or  Steam  Power.  Press- 
ure, with  three-horse  steam  power,  25  tons  to  the 
square  inch. 

■Whatever  pressure  is  required  is  easily  regulated. 
It  acts  promptly.  Is  simple  in  its  construction,  does 
not  get  out  of  order,  requiring  less  power  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results  than  any  other  Press  in 
THE  WORLD. 

From  these  facts  it  is  named  and  claimed  as  the 
CHAMPION  PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
from  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  all  other  presses. 
Read  the  recommendations,  which  are  from  the 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITY, 

given  for  the  value  of  ftic  invention,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of 

SCIENCE  IN  MACHINERY. 


Broadway,  New  York. 


UNION 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to 
i table  institution,  address  for  details, 
HARR iS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  D 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  GALE,  Ja\, 

SILVERSMITH, 

Has  opened  the  stores 

Nos.  572  and  574  Broadway. 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  with  a new  aud  extensive 
stock  of  SILVER  aud  PLATED  WAKE,  to  which  the 
atteuliou  of  the  puplic  is  invited. 


Office  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,! 

New  York,  Sept.  22, 1SGG.  / 

A.  Baldwin,  Esq.  - Dear  .So-,— Having  examined  the 
model  of  your  COTTON  PRESS,  I am  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  design,  as  combining  great  power 
with  the  most  simple  combination  of  parts,  so  that 
there  is  the  least  chance  for  delay  caused  by  break- 
downs. Also  the  mode  of  applying  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  graduated  effect  by  moans  of  the  worm  wheel 
and  screw  is  a combination  of  great  simplicity  and 
tine  mechanical  arrangement  to  produce  the  result 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  power.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  it,  I remain,  yours  trnlv, 

ISAAC  V.  HOLMES, 

Constructing  Engineer  aud  Superintendent. 


LETTING  HIM  SLIDE. 

Napoleon  (to  Maximilian  of  Mexico).  “I  am  roally  very  sorry,  but  I must  let  go,  or  you 
might  pull  me  over!” 


Robinson  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


FOR  THE 


VTylHSKERS.^WE  WARRANT  a Heavy  BEARD 
VV  iu  Five  Weeks  to  those  who  use  RUSSELL’S 
ITALIAN  COMPOUND.  Price  by  mail,  60  cents. 

RUSSELL  & CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


MILLIOMI 


COUNTRY  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARM-HOUSES, 
BARNS,  OUTBUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  &c. 
Three  Distinct  Practical  Books.  Postpaid. 
Woodward’s  Architecture  and  Rural  Art.  1S07. 
170  Designs  aud  Plans.  Paper,  75  cents ; Cloth,  $1  (Hi. 
Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs.  $150. 
Manual  of  the  House.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  $1  50. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


i HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fan 
lies  and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renow 
The  Howe  Machine.  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Progress  Machine  Works,  > 
New  York,  Sept.  22, 1SC0.  f 
A.  Baldwin,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir,— We  agree  entirely 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gentleman  of  the 
“Novelty  Iron  Works,"  as  regards  the  simplicity, 
strength,  and  power  of  your  Cotton  Press.  ^ 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  & F.  BROWN  & CO., 

Proprietors. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  IIARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


French  Self-Fastening  Button. 

Put  on  in  a moment ; no  sewing.  Sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  Price : Vest  Buttons,  per  dozen,  20  cts. ; Coat, 
25  cts. ; Overcoat,  30  cts.  Great  variety  cf  navy,  army, 
and  fancy  dress  Buttons.  Send  for  circular.  W.  B. 
WATKINS,  410  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Metropolitan  Collar 

SOLD  BY 

A T.  STEWART  $ CO. 


)hs  of  Beautiful  Females  for  25c. 
Varick  Street,  New  York  City. 


100  choice  photogra; 
Address  B.  L.  Fox,  34 


West  Point  Founderv,  Cold  Spring,) 
Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19, 1800.  j 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin’s  New  Patent  Press.  We 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  arranged  machines  for  the 
purpose,  and  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  a lead- 
ing position  in  machinery  for  pressing  Cotton  and 
other  materials. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  RUMPF,  Constructing  Engineer. 
PETER  B.  LAWSON,  Manager. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
C92  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  aud  Holders  cut  to  order  aud 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


Broadway,  Chambers  and  Reade  Sts. 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only  G or  7 cents  the  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  yon  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular in  asking  for  Pennsylvania  Salt'Manufactnring 
Company’s  Saponifier.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store. 


Eagle  Steam  Engine  Works,! 

Nf.w  York,  Spt.  27, 1SGG.  f 
Mn.  Baldwin  : I have  examined  your  Press,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  I have  ever  seen,  and  that  it 
will  be  generally  used  by  the  public  when  it  is  seen. 
It  is,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  a simple,  powerful, 
aud  durable  Press. 

WILLIAM  MoKENZIE, 

Proprietor. 


This  Monthly,  begun  in  January,  1805,  has  already 
won  the  reputation  of  being  ‘ ‘ the  best  Juvenile.  Maga- 
zine published  in  anv  land  dr  language.”  Prominent 
Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  Its  contents  are  always  thorough- 
ly interesting  aud  healthy,  at  once  variously  attractive 
and  useful. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  most  eminent  Amer- 
ican writers,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  designs 
by  the  best  American  artists.  Full-page  Illustrations 
are  now  given  in  every  number.  An  ample  department 
of  Evening  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes 
Our  Yocng  Folks  a household  dei-ioiit. 

Teems:  $2  00  a year  in  advance;’  Three  Copies, 
$5  00 ; Five  Copies,  $8  00 ; Ten  Copies,  $15  00 ; Twen- 
ty Copies,  $30 1)0,  and  a copy  gratis  to  the  person  pro- 
curing the  club. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  iu  all  their  parts,  aud  are  nnequal- 
ed  for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
Are,  and  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  our  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


A valuable,  interesting,  and  reliable  Physiological 
Work,  illustrated  with  9 fall  pages  Colored  Plates. 
By Somfcs Ashton, M.D.,  Lectureron Physiology.  Cloth, 
gilt,  75  cents.  Send  stamp  for  full  descriptive  circular. 
Address  Mortimer  Pond,  East  Winsted,  Conn. 


Dry  Dook  Iron  Works,  > 
New  York,  September  25,  lSGG.j 
A.  Baldwin,  Esq.  : Dear  Sir, — I have  examined  your 
Champion  Press,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  of  great  power,  combined  with  a simplicity  oir  con- 
struction nnequaled  by  any  machine  of  its  class.  The 
power  is  without  limitation,  being  capable  of  exert- 
ing, by  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  required.  Respectfully, 

MIERS  CORYELL, 

Proprietor. 


The  Very  Best  Illustrated  Magazine 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

CONTAINING  Splendid  Stories,  Original  and 
Spicy  Dialogues,  Excellent  Music,  Rebuses,  &c., 
•fcc.,  aud  edited  by  the  well-known  aud  brilliant 
writer, 


JOHN  A.  REED, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  E.  W.  BURR), 

DIAMOND  JEWELER, 

No.  791  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Opposite  Grace  Church. 

The  Agents  of  this  Establishment  hnve  searched  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  employed  the  leading 
artisans  abroad  to  obtaiu  the 

Rarest  Gems  and  Richest  Jewels 

Of  the  Old  World. 

As  the  result  of  these  endeavors  a collection  has 
been  secured  of  the  most  unique  and  recherche  arti- 
cles ever  exhibited  to  the  American  public. 

Connoisseurs  of  precious  stones  and  admirers  of 
artistic  workmanship  in  jewelry  are  invited. 


Globe  Ikon  Works,  1 
New  York,  September  27,  1SGC.  j 
A.  Baldwin,  Esq.  : Dear  Sir,— We  have  seen  your 
Press  in  operation,  aud  find  it  to  be  a machine  of  great 
strength  and  power,  as  well  as  simple  in  its  combina- 
tions. Wc  consider  it  a valuable  machine,  and  will 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  ail  who  may  use  it. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  M.  WHITE  & CO., 

Proprietors. 


TnE  “THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’s  new  Breech- 
loading Rifle.  Superior  to  the  Needle-Gun.  Only 
$25  00.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway, 
New  York.  Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


who  writes  a continued  story  expressly  lor 

THE  STUDENT  AND  SCHOOLMATE, 

published  the  first  of  every  month  at  $1  50  a year. 
Single  Number,  15  cents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  a new  volume  (the 
eighteenth ) begins  with  the  January  Number  fur  18G7, 
and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  sent  to  the  Publisher 
without  delay  will  secure  the  Nov.  and  Dec.  Numbers 
of  the  present  year  gratis. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Publisher, 

No.  119  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


iEpH  Gillott&Si 


Pikbmx  Iron  Works,  "1 
New  York,  September  28,  1SGG.  f 
A.  Baldwin,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir,—  We  have  examined 
your  Press  in  operation,  and  we  must  say  that  we  con- 
sider it  the  best  of  the  kind  that  vve  have  seen,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  a useful  and  profit- 
able' machine  for  any  one  requiring  its  use,  and  also  to 
yonr  benefit.  Respectfully, 

MURPHY,  McCURDY,  & WARDEN, 
Constructing  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of  Land 
and  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers. 


REMOVAL. 

BROWNE  & SPAULDING 

Have  Opened  the  Stores 
558  and  570  Broadway. 

(Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,) 

With  a choice  collection  of 

JEWELRY,  BRONZES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


Cl  AN’T  SLEEP  NIGHTS.  A hacking  cough,  a sore 
J throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  arc  the  results 
of  hard  colds.  COE’S  COUGn  BALSAM  allays  the  ir- 
ritation, gives  ease  and  rest  to  the  patient,  and  effects  a 
permanent  cure  of  all  lung  and  pulmonary  complaints. 


WITH 

i.„X8'LL0TT?  Mrs 


The  prices  of  Presses  range  from  $G00 
The  scientific  and  the  public  are  respet 

to  call  and 

EXAMINE. 


i Wonders,  the  World  of  Spirits  and 


H.  T.  HELMB0LD, 

President  Champion  Press  Company, 

No.  59j  Broadway,  New  York. 
mid  be  addressed. 


H E H F\V  OWE 

Sole  A ^/V7^BUohnSt.NewYork. 


Artificial  l kgs, 

Metal  or  all  Wood.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

J.  W.  WESTON,  Patentee,  No.  790  Broadway. 


'BENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  HOTEL  RANGES, 
ail  size- : broilers,  carving  tables,  Ac.,  made  by 
BPAMHAJLb,  DEANE  & CO., 

No.  SOS  Cahr.1  aud  Nos.  247  and  2-19  Water  Sts. 
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■ single  copies  ten  cents. 

.S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Ant  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1 see,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


are  compelled  to  denounce  them  as  nuisances.  At 
the  White  House  ihi3  afternoon  there  were  upward 
of  fifty  of  them  at  one  time  awaiting  an  audience  with 
the  President.  The  courtesy  due  to  womankind  for- 
bids that  when  once  they  are  admitted  they  should  be 
treated  precisely  as  are  the  sterner  sex,  hence  their 
interviews  are  usually  protracted,  greatly  to  the  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  of  others  who  may  be  in 
waiting.  If  ladies  throughout  the  country  could  fully 
understand  the  estimation  in  which  these  female  lob- 
byists are  held  here  the  number  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  increased.” 

It  is  only  too  notorious  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
“they  are  not  the  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters”  of 
those  whose  interests  they  represent.  As  a rule 
they  dress  well,  few  of  them  deeming  it  necessary 
to  plead  poverty  in  approaching  a 'public  function- 
ary, especially  one  upon  whose  too  susceptible  heart 
“ beauty  wreathed  with  smiles”  may  be  supposed 
to  make  .a  quick  impression. 

The  class  of  female  lobbyists  has  always  existed 
in  Washington,  as  in  all  other  political  capitals, 
and  has  included  many  ladies  of  high  social  posi- 
tion and  brilliant  accomplishments.  From  these 
bright  particular  stars  of  the  salons  of  aristocracy, 
however,  the  quality  of  feminine  influence  employ- 
ed to  influence  refractory  heads  of  bureaus  or  obsti- 
nate Congressmen  shades  downward — to  just  what 
depth  and  infamy  we  do  not  care  to  say. 

Old  Washington  story-tellers  are  full  of  “ funny” 
things  in  which  by-gone  political  magnates  and  by- 
gone beauties  figure  not  exactly  as  heroes  and  her- 
oines. In  the  past,  however,  the  halls  and  ante- 
rooms of  the  Capitol,  especially  of  the  Lower  House, 
were  the  peculiar  field  of  the  female  lobbyist,  and 


no  doubt  this  is  still  measurably  true ; but  it  is  only 
lately  that  they  have  appeared  in  any  considerable 
numbers  at  the  White  House  end  of  the  “ Avenue.” 
No  doubt  their  numbers  and  character  indicate  witli 
fair  correctness  the  usual  extent  of  their  success — 
their  well-known  sagacity  and  experience  may  be 
trusted  for  that  much. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln’s  time  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  some  pale  and  anxious  petitioner,  in  sober 
and  often  threadbare  habiliments,  waiting  in  the 
ante-rooms  for  au  opportunity  to  beg  of  the  “good 
President”  a pass  to  visit  some  sick  son  or  husband 
or  brother,  or  mayhap  to  petition  for  the  life  or 
liberty  of  some  erring  but  loved  one ; but  Father 
Abraham’s  well-known  dislike  for  professional  lob- 
byists, male  or  female,  was  a sufficient  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  scenes  as  our  artist 
has  so  well  depicted.  He  could  be  kind  and  ten- 
der, even  if  justice  or  necessity  compelled  him  to 
refuse  the  petition  of  honest  sorrow ; but  even  his 
courtesy  and  chivalry  did  not  prevent  the  plain 
expression  of  his  disgust  for  the  character  and  per- 
tinacity of  such  women  as  have  earned  in  this  day 
so  unenviable  a notoriety  as  “pardon  brokers.” 

Some  noble  and  devoted  women  there  were,  labor- 
ing as  true  women  should,  and  honoring  their  sex  by 
merciful  and  charitable  deeds,  who  always  had  free 
access  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ; but  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  unexceptional  in  all  respects. 

It  may  be  that  the  many  anecdotes  in  circula- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  lady  applicants  were 
thus  received  stimulated  the  professional  sisterhood 
to  their  apparently  extensive  and  successful  assault 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  succes- 


We  read,  in  the  annals  of  the  most  corrupt  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  vast  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  galaxy  of 
wit  and  beauty  which  9hone  in  the  Parisian  salons 
of  that  day.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  to  furnish  an 
^ignoble  copy  of  tbo  folly  and  frivolity  of  that  day 
’of  feverish  excitement  and  gilded  vice ! Not  that 
among  the  suitors  for  Executive  clemency  or  favor 
there  are  not  now  to  be  found  ladies  who  really  rep- 
resent the  subjects  of  their  application,  and  among 
thqse  also  some  of  the  gifted  leaders  of  that  South- 
ern aristocracy  which  is  now  laboring  to  resuscitate 
its  plantation  nobility;  and  their  animus  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote,  the  verity  of 
which  is  beyond  question  : 

The  widow  of  a prominent  rebel  Senator  called 
upon  Mr.  Johnson  for  such  a pardon  as  should  re- 
lease the  immense  estates  of  the  family  from  the 
operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  After  so  em- 
ploying her  eloquence  and  other  fascinations  as  to 
secure  a favorable  result  she  flounced  out  of  the 
White  House  d la  reine,  and  proceeded  to  report  of 
a sympathizing  coterie  of  Southern  ladies. 

“ Well,  Mrs. , and  how  did  you  succeed  with 

the  beast  f" 

1 ‘ Oh,  very  well ; of  course  he  consented  to  everv 
thing.” 

“But  how  did  he  receive  you?” 

“Why,  well  enough;  but  do  you  believe,  the 
beast  had  the  impudence  to  invite  me  to  make  the 
White  House  iny  home  during  my  stay  in  Wash- 
ington !” 

“ How  ridiculous ! 

“And  you  know  we  never  even  visited  with  the 
Johnsons  in  the  South ! As  i/1— indeed !” 


LADY  LOBBYISTS  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE. 

We  need  not  direct  special  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Lady  Lobbyists  given  below.  The 
picture  itself  calls  attention  to  what  all  good  men 
and  women  must  regard  as  an  evil,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a growing  one.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Herald  thus  describes  the  scene 
at  the  White  House : 

“ There  was  no  diinmution  of  the  crowd  at  the  White 
House  to-day,  nor  of  the  persistency  manifested  by 
those  present  to  secure  interviews  with  the  President. 
The  usual  number  of  females  were  conspicuous  in  the 
throng.  It  is  a noticeable  fact,  nnd  by  no  means  cred- 
itable to  the  age,  that  there  is  a growing  inclination 
to  use  the  gentler  sex  in  manipulating  the  political 
wires.  In  the  lobbies  of  Congress  daring  the  last 
week,  about  the  Departments  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
White  House,  this  element  largely  prevails.  And  it 
is  observable  that  they  are  not  the  wives,  sisters,  or 
daughters  of  those  whose  interests  they  represent. 
In  most  cases  they  are  purely  professional  wire-pull- 
ers, who  for  a consideration  undertake  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  claim,  secure  the  appointment  oi  their 
principals  to  office,  or  labor  for  the  passage  of  hills. 
Relying  on  the  deference  universally  paid  to  the  sex, 
they  thrust  themselves  in  where  the  most  venture- 
some man  would  be  repulsed ; and  once  obtaining  the 
official  ear  they  plead  their  cause  with  a pertinacity 
that  will  not  be  denied.  It  has  come  to  he  quite  a 
common  remark  of  late  when  a difficult  job  is  on 
hand,  ‘Get  a woman  to  work.’  So  numerous  have 
these  female  politicians  and  agents  become  of  late 
that  the  heads  of  Departments  and  official  personages 
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MY  ANSWER. 

I am  a widow— grief  and  many  a care 
Have  worn  the  farrows  deeply  in  my  facet 
Thick  are  the  threads  of  silver  in  my  hair, 

And  my  poor  trembling  hands  can  hardly  trace 
The  Good  Book’s  words,  or  turn  from  place  to  place, 
As  mind  and  eyes  go  wandering  every  where. 

Little  1 know  of  politics  or  laws— 
flad  women  made  tnem  there  had  been  no  strife? 
No  deeds  hall  done,  no  patcwng  up  of  flaws. 

With  the  heart’s-biooo  of  many  s noble  life  i 
No  promises  unkept,  or  treasons  nte, 

To  clog  the  leet  of  Freedom  s ho’.y  cause. 

They  tell  me  wicked  men  are  plotting  still 
Their  scnemes  of  rum,  and  that  good  men  lend 
A thought.ess  ear  to  mischief  and  to  ill. 

For  now  they  cry,  Let  every  difference  end  1 
Aud  those  who  should  a worthier  cause  defend 
Turn  and  reject  it  with  a stubborn  will. 

I will  not  weep— and  yet  I can  not  take 
My  grief  in  silence,  smother  ah  my  fears. 

Men  say  we  moan  at  trifles — I win  make 
My  humble  answer,  and  through  gathering  tears 
Pray  that  my  words  fall  not  on  heedless  ears. 
Mothers  1 bear  with  me  for  yoor  children’s  sake. 

There  are  two  graves  upon  the  Southern  plains, 
Far,  far  apart,  perhaps,  and  overgrown 
With  the  rank  grasses— where  the  summer  rains 
Blot  out  the  letters  on  each  time-worn  stone, 

If  there  are  any.  I am  all  alone  1 
No  one  to  call  me  “Mother"  now  remains. 

They  rise  before  me  now,  my  precious  dead  1 
Their  faces  beautiful  with  Christian  peace? 

Those  lips  which  yearned  ior  mine,  when  they  had  said 
Their  dying  prayers,  and  waited  for  release: 

Nor  did  they  murmur  then  that  life  must  cease, 
Who  had  not  cowered  by  the  way,  nor  fled. 

And  yet  I glory,  and  can  offer  praise, 

That  I had  sons  to  give  at  such  a time. 

Their  feet  ran  early  in  the  pleasant  ways 
Of  Justice  and  of  Freedom— truths  sublime 
Were  their  first  lessons,  and  to  manhood's  prime 
They  loved  the  precepts  learned  in  early  days  1 
Bat  can  It  be  that  this  was  all  in  vain  ? 

Were  those  two  nameless  graves  heaped  up  for 
naught  ? 

Must  I,  when  thinking  of  my  children  slain, 

Bewail  the  mve  of  country  which  I taught  i 
Losing  by  this  the  only  thing  which  brought 
Comfort  and  gladness  to  me  in  my  pain  ? j 
Must  we  obey  and  follow  the  commands 
Of  men  my  boys  faced  on  the  battle-field? 

Our  nation  turn  or  falter  where  she  stands, 

And  to  theii  trust  her  hard-won  treasure  yield? 
How  can  we  reverence  laws  which  they  have  sealed, 
And  with  our  dear  ones’  blood  upon  their  hands  ? 
We,  who  in  wakeful  moments  oi  the  night 
Hear  voices  calling  from  the  stillness  deep; 

Or,  sitting  by  our  loneiy  fire-light, 

Listen  for  footsteps,  and  can  omy  weep. 

Those  prison  ce.is  their  horrid  secrets  keep— 

In  unknown  graves  our  children’s  bones  are  white ! 
Oh  wretched,  wretched  country,  lx  she  needs 
To  take  rebellious  offspring  to  her  aeart, 

And  to  be  schooled  anew  in  sinful  creeds, 

Which  tear  the  iaws  at  God  and  man  apart ! 
What  glorious  harvests  from  the  earth  shall  start 
If  nnrepenting  traitors  sow  the  seeds  1 
Oh,  loyal  women ! 'tie  to  you  I speak— 

And  some  of  you  have  shed  more  tears  than  I— 
Tour  prayers  were  faithful  when  man’s  soul  was  weak, 
When  armies  wavered,  and  defeat  seemed  nigh. 
He  Is  not  dead  who  gave  ns  victory. 

Let  us  again  His  aid  aud  favor  seek! 

Men  of  New  England ! oi  the  East,  the  West, 
Whose  mighty  wi~s  n ■ s.avish  thoughts  can  tame, 
Giasp  hands  and  "inward  1 Fa.ter  not  nor  rest 
Till  the  good  work  a.,  hands  and  hearts  can  claim, 
nc  who  ’mid  changes  is  unchanged,  the  same, 
Whl  bless  your  cause  who  do  His  high  behest. 

H.  B. 
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WHAT  NEXT  ? 

THE  President  has  for  some  months  declared 
plainly  that,  in  his  judgment,  Congress  is 
not  a constitutional  body ; and  the  air  has  been 
full  of  rumors  and  surmises  as  to  his  probable 
action  upon  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  late  story  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger , al- 
though immediately  confessed  to  be  false,  was 
not  so  improbable  but  that  the  public  mind  was 
at  once  directed  more  earnestly  to  the  actual 
situation.  Nor  ought  that  attention  to  he  re- 
laxed. This  is  not  a time  in  which  any  good 
is  to  he  gained  by  refusing  to  consider  every 
possibility. 

The  case  will  hear  to  be  constantly  stated. 
The  President  differs  with  Congress  as  to  the 
conditions  of  restoration  which  ought  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  late  rebel  States.  He  speaks 
of  their  “exclusion,”  and  of  their  “right”  to 
he  represented,  and  of  the  “usurpation”  of 
Congress  in  requiring  conditions,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  he  himself  united  in  such  ex- 
clusion ? that  he  denied  their  '*  right”  to  repre- 
sentation by  exhorting  them  to  rorm  govern- 
ments which  should  be  satisfactory  to  Congress  • 
and  that  he  imposed  certain  terms  satisfactory 
to  himself.  The  theory  now  adopted  by  him 
is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Government  and  of 
a harmonious  Union,  for  it  allows  any  State  to 
make  war  upon  the  Union,  and  at  any  moment, 
by  laying  down  its  arms,  to  resume  all  its  rela- 
tions within  it  without  any  guarantee  whatever 
of  future  security. 

That  such  is  not  the  theory  of  the  people  who 
have  maintained  the  Government  during  the 
war  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  autumn  elAe- 
tions,  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  its  practical  enforcement. 
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If  the  President  should  undertake  to  withstand 
their  resolution,  he  could  succeed  only  by  totally 
overpowering  them,  and  surrendering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  most  envenomed  enemies  and 
the  Union  to  the  core  of  those  who  hate  it. 
His  success  would,  of  course,  be  the  present  end 
of  the  American  Union,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  principle  of  popular  government.  But 
as  his  chief  reliance  in  the  struggle  would  be 
upon  the  late  rebels,  it  would  he  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  remember  that  his  opponents 
would  be  the  mass  of  the  lately  victorious 
people  of  the  loyal  States  together  with  all  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  of  every  color. 

Every  patriotic  and  thoughtful  man  is  natur- 
ally unwilling  to  believe  that  so  grievouB  a con- 
test is  possible ; but  with  a man  like  the  Pres- 
ident every  thing  is  possible.  No  fear  of  being 
an  alarmist  should  prevent  every  man  from 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  facts,  or  from  consid- 
ering the  drift  of  the  situation.  The  President 
has  not  ceased  to  vituperate  Congress  as  an  ille- 
gal body.  The  difference  between  them  has 
been  presented  to  the  people,  and  they  have  de- 
clared every  where  for  Congress.  That  is  not 
a result  which  is  likely  to  pacify  such  a man  as 
the  President.  He  knows  that  he  is  openly 
threatened  with  impeachment.  Mr.  Bout- 
well,  at  a meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston, 
announced  that  he  should  move  in  Congress  an 
inquiry  looking  to  impeachment.  Mr.  Lorino, 
in  supporting  the  nomination  of  General  But- 
ler, says  that  he  is  pledged  to  the  same  course. 
Is  it  probable  that  the  President  will  meet  Con- 
gress and  send  in  his  Message  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ? If  he  be  persuaded  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  impeached,  is  it  not  possible  that  ho 
might  endeavor  to  gain  the  advantage  in  ad- 
vance over  the  impeaching  body  ? 

These  are  questions  that  can  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  man. 

But  we  hope  sincerely  that  the  President 
may  not  only  hear  but  fully  understand  the 
result  of  the  elections.  Ho  has  constantly  as- 
serted his  faith  in  the  people,  and  certainly  ho 
has  now  heard  from  the  people.  But  as  the 
spiritual  medium  always  insists  when  the  ex- 
periment fails  that  the  conditions  are  not  fa- 
vorable, so  the  President  may  contend  that 
“the  people” means  the  whole  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  South  as  well  as  at 
the  Noith.  If,  however,  he  plants  himself  upon 
that  ground,  he  should  remember  that  even  then 
the  majority  of  an  entire  Congress  must  be 
held  to  indicate  the  popular  will,  and  that  that 
has  decided  against  him. 

Since  it  has  so  decided,  the  President  may 
now  wisely  and  properly  say  and  do  what  he 
did  when  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  over 
his  veto.  He  may  declare  that  he  differs,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  may  submit  to  the  superior 
will.  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  anticipate  that  ac- 
tion upon  his  part,  without  losing  sight  of  tho 
possibilities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  is 
the  plain  way  of  peace,  and  his  own  satisfaction 
in  walking  in  it  would  he  beyond  his  most  am- 
bitious dreams.  Should  he  acquiesce  in  the 
popular  decision,  public  opinion  would  forbid 
Mr.  Boutwell  and  General  Butler  from  ful- 
filling their  pledge. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ‘‘EVENING 
STAR.” 

The  fate  of  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
steamship  Evening  Star , which  foundered  at  sea 
a fortnight  since,  with  almost  three  hundred 
passengers,  of  w hom  but  a score  escaped,  is  an- 
other of  the  terrible  warnings  which  seem  to 
pass  almost  unheeded.  No  voyage  has  become 
so  perilou  s as  the  Sout  hern  coast  passage.  And 
what  is  the  reason?  Why  at  this  moment  is 
there  such  untold  sorrow  in  so  many  homes  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  reason  what- 
ever. Many  ot  the  ships  that  sail  for  the  South- 
ern ports  are  utterly  unfit  to  go  to  sea.  They 
are  sent  to  sea  also,  when  known  to  be  unsea- 
worthy, and  crowded  steamers  have  been  floated 
upon  the  Southern  coast  passage  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions ; while  those  who  of- 
ficially knew  the  facts  and  the  dangers  have 
been  for  various  reasons  silent. 

The  insecurity  ot  this  particular  steamer  has 
been  alleged  by  “one  who  knows,”  and  who 
ought  to  have  known  enough  to  sign  his  name 
to  his  testimony.  Ho  says  t “ Speaking  gen- 
erally, every  thing  about  her  was  in  a loose  con- 
dition;” while  James  Bvrhe,  Secretary  ot  the 
Steam  Firemen’s  and  Coal-passers’  Association, 
writes  to  the  Times  that  the  Evening  Star  was 
manned  by  men  who  did  not  understand  En- 
glish and  who  w'ere  unused  to  the  sea,  and  who 
were  hired  because  they  could  be  had  upon  bet- 
ter terms  than  proper  seamen.  And  of  how 
many  other  ships  is  not  the  same  thing  true  1 

W e Jo  not  forget  that,  in  the  excitement  of 
so  great  a disaster,  it  is  very  easy  and  very 
common  to  exaggerate  defects  and  to  believe  in 
carelessness.  Moreover,  at  this  season  there 
are  furious  hurricanes  before  which  the  best 
and  stanchest  vessels  may  go  down.  But  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  readers  will  assure 
them  that  nothing  also  is  easier,  and  nothing 
more  common,  than  the  most  culpable  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  steamers  that  carry  an  enor- 

Imous  crowd,  and  that  the  most  frightful  risks 
are  often  unnecessarily  taken.  Indeed  it  will 


be  found  that  most  of  the  melancholy  disasters 
at  sea,  recorded  within  a year  or  two  past,  have 
happened  to  ships  of  whose  security  there  was 
great  doubt,  or  of  whose  insecurity  there  was 
full  knowledge.  The  Australian  steamer  that 
foundered  some  months  since  in  the  British 
Channel  was  notoriously  unfit  for  sea-service. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  a remedy.  The  only 
sure  one  is  the  conscience  and  knowledge  of  the 
owners  or  examiners.  But  official  examiners  may 
sometimes  be  bribed,  and  owners  are  sometimes 
capable  of  bribing.  It  would  he  a true  service 
to  humanity  if  passengers  who  have  known  of 
any  real  danger,  or  who  have  even  experienced 
actual  discomfort,  would  report  the  facts  to  the 
papers  upon  their  responsibility.  For  these 
great  companies  are  virtual  monopolies,  and  the 
only  check  which  the  public  has  upon  them  is 
patronage.  But  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
perils  escaped,  and  when  a great  accident  is  put 
off  upon  “Divine  Providence,  ” instead  of  being 
charged  where  it  belongs  — to  the  avarice  or 
carelessness  of  men — of  course  no  sufficient 
remedy  will  he  applied.  Yet  if  every  such  Com- 
pany felt  that  the  ship’s  passengers  were  a body 
of  witnesses  who  would  give  ample  evidence,  it 
would  take  the  necessary  care  that  the  evidence 
should  not  be  damning. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET. 

Tiie  Treasury  Department  has  at  length  pub- 
lished its  official  account  of  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3o,  i860.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  that  year  were  $5i8,347,337, 
of  which  $281,449,701 — or  more  than  half— 
were  for  the  War  Department,  and  $43, 5 1 9, 63a 
for  the  Navy  Department ; while  the  gross  rev- 
enue was  $55Q,o39,I95,  of  which  $179,046,- 
63o  were  from  customs,  and  $309,226,812 
from  internal  revenue.  There  was  thus,  on  the 
business  ot  the  year,  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  $37,691,857. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  though  the 
war  had  ended  before  July,  i865,  the  year 
1865-66  must  nevertheless  be  classed,  financial- 
ly, among  the  years  of  the  war.  The  war  ex- 
penditures of  the  first  quarter  of  that  year, 
during  which  period  three-fourths  of  the  volun- 
teer army  were  paid  off  And  mustered  out  of 
sen  ice,  were  almost,  if  not  fully,  as  heavy  as 
those  of  any  corresponding  period  of  the  con- 
flict. They  amounted  to  over  $i65,ooo,ooo, 
being  at  the  rate  of  $660,000,000  per  annum. 
From  1st  October  they  declined  rapidly.  Dur- 
ing the  two  quarters  beginning  on  1st  October, 
l865,  and  ending  3ist  March,  1866,  they 
amounted  to  $i 04,000,000,  and  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  ending  3oth  June  last  they 
were  only  $12,000,000. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bill  of  last  session  equal- 
izing tho  bounties  paid  to  volunteers,  the  army 
expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  not  probably  exceed  $4o,ooo,ooo,  or  at 
most  $45,ooo,ooo.  The  Navy  expenditure 
will  probably  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
$25,000,000;  say,  at  the  outside,  for  both 
arms,  $70,000,000  a year.  For  interest  a sum 
of  $I25,ooo,ooo  will  probably  suffice ; and  for 
civil,  foreign,  and  miscellaneous  service,  in- 
cluding pensions  and  Indians,  $56, 000, 000. 
At  this  rate  the  aggregate  public  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  the  money  voted  to  the  volunteers 
by  last  Congress)  for  the  year  1866-67  will  he 
as  follows : 

Army $45,000,000 

Navy 26, 000, 000 

Interest  charge 126,000,000 

Civil,  foreign,  miscellaneous,  pensions,  etc.  665000,000 
Totai  expenditure $261,000,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  customs  revenue  last 
fiscal  year  was  $179,046,630.  Thus  far  the 
customs  revenue  this  year  shows  a considerable 
increase ; and  though  it  is  not  particularly  safe 
to  speculate  upon  the  probable  course  of  our 
foreign  trade,  especially  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  gold  and  exchange  markets,  the 
prospect  now  is  fair  for  a revenue  in  customs 
(gold)  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  not  less 
than  $190,000,000.  The  internal  revenue 
may  be  estimated  more  nearly.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1 865-66  trade 
was  in  a depressed  condition,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rail  in  gold  and  the  general  dislocation 
of  commerce  produced  by  the  peace ; hence  the 
revenne  from  taxes  was  light.  Thus  far  this 
year  trade  in  all  branches  has  been  prosperous, 
aud  if  no  commercial  revulsion  occurs  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  continue  so  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  event  it 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  the  product  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  at  not  less  than  $4oo,- 
000,000  as  against  $309,226,812  in  1 865-66. 
The  miscellaneous  revenue  of  government,  which 
was  large  in  1 865-66,  owing  to  heavy  sales  of 
government  property  and  war  material  render- 
ed useless  by  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  less 
this  year — possibly  $4o, 000,000  as  against 
$65,126,966  in  1865-66.  At  this  rate  the 
public  revenue  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3o,  1867,  would  be  as 
follows ; 


Customs  Revenne $130,000,000 

Internal  Revenue 400,000,000 

Direct  Tax  and  Lauds 2,600,000 

Miscellaneous 40,000,000 

Total  Revenue $692,600,000 

Deduct  Expenditure  as  above 251,000,000 


Estimated  surplus. $461,600,000 


In  other  words,  if  these  calculations  be  veri- 
fied, the  country  will  have  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  equal  to  i5  per  cent,  of  its 
total  indebtedness,  and  will  be  enabled  to  can- 
cel so  much  of  the  principal  of  its  debt  after 
paying  interest  on  the  whole. 

If  any  thing  could  be  more  remarkable  than 
this  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  by  a 
country  just  emerged  from  a four  years’  ex- 
hausting war,  it  would  be  the  fact  that,  in  the 
face -of  this  astounding  display  of  resources,  the 
obligations  of  this  same  country  are  offered  for 
sale  at  a discount  of  25  per  cent.  At  70  @ 71 
per  cent.  Europe  can  purchase  as  many  of  our 
six  per  cent,  bonds  as  it  wants  ; and  at  home, 
the  United  States  dollar,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  are  pledged  the  entire  resources  of 
this  great  country,  with  an  income  more  than 
double  its  expenditure,  will  only  purchase  sev- 
enty-five cents  of  coin.  A merchant  who  could 
show  as  large  an  excess  of  income  over  expend- 
iture as  the  country  shows  would  think  him- 
self outraged  if  his  paper  did  not  sell  readily  at 
5 @ 6 per  cent,  interest — assuming  that  his 
character  were  good,  and  his  record  clean.  Why 
is  it  otherwise  w'ith  the  National  credit  ? 

Something  must  he  allowed  for  past  misman- 
agement of  the  public  finances.  The  throwing 
away  of  thirty  odd  millions  of  coin  in  May  last 
transferred  the  control  of  the  gold  market  from 
the  Government  to  the  Gold-Room,  and  even 
at  this  day  enables  the  unscrupulous  operators 
of  that  locality  to  corner  the  market,  and  force 
up  the  premium.  Yet  so  little  wisdom  do  peo- 
ple learn  by  experience  that  even  now  the  Trib- 
une keeps,  from  day  to  day,  hounding  on  Mr. 
M'Culloch  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  May,  and 
sell  the  reserve  upon  which  rest  our  only  hopes 
of  a resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Nor  is  the  record  of  the  Government  entirely 
clean.  A large  proportion  of  the  current  legal- 
tender  notes  bear  on  their  back  the  covenant 
that  they  are  exchangeable  for  Five-Twenty 
six  per  cent,  bonds.  Many  holders  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Department  for  such  bonds.  They 
have  been  told  that  the  Department  can  not 
fulfill  its  bargain  for  want  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
some  depreciation  of  the  public  credit.  Our 
securities  will  never  command  the  price  to  w'hich 
our  revenues  and  our  resources  entitle  them  so 
long  as  the  slightest  taint  of  repudiation  adheres 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  finances. 

For  the  rest,  we  must  have  patience.  Out 
vast  capacity  to  bear  taxation  is  comparatively 
a new  discovery.  Only  a couple  of  years  ago, 
sound  and  loyal  men  doubted  gravely  whethei 
the  people  would  submit  to  be  taxed  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  in  the  world  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  dissuaded  their  friends 
from  purchasing  Five-Twenties  at  45  in  gold. 
Opinion  has  made  a vast  stride  since  then.  Its 
financial  effect  follow  s,  though  at  a slower  pace. 
Our  sweet  friends  of  the  London  Times , who 
predicted  that  Amsterdam  would  be  ruined  by 
its  purchases  of  Five-Twenty  bonds  @ 4o,  al- 
most recommend  the  investment  of  British  capi- 
tal in  the  same  securities  at  70.  By-and-by, 
when  the  true  financial  status  of  this  country  is 
realized,  they  may  seem  cheap  at  90.  And  as 
to  the  Gold-Room,  it,  too,  may  once  more  real- 
ize that  riches  have  wings.  Twice  or  thrice 
since  its  establishment  has  an  unexpected  turn 
in  the  market  stripped  the  kings  of  that  unclean 
realm  of  their  money.  Let  them  hewrare  of  the 
Ides  of  November!  Gold  is  scarce,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  merchants  are  pressing,  and  “the 
game  is  a sure  one,  if  you  have  nerve,  ” so  they 
say ; hut  for  all  this  we  tell  them  : Beware  of 
the  Ides  of  November  1 


THE  POPULAR  JUDGMENT. 

The  elections  of  this  autumn  ai-e  full  of  tri- 
umph for  every  man  who  honestly  believes  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Indeed  there  is 
no  hope,  and  of  course  no  confidence,  for  any 
one  who  does  not.  A man  like  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed,  wrho  never  appreciated  the  force  and 
value  of  the  moral  conviction  which  underlies 
popular  action,  is  of  course  terror-stricken  and 
utterly  adrift  at  a time  when  the  only  sure 
reckoning  is  to  he  made  by  confiding  in  the 
good  sense  and  justice  of  the  people.  He  is 
therefore  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  plight  of  fly- 
ing from  the  storm  into  the  cave  of  the  winds. 
He  thinks  there  is  danger  ahead,  and  inconti- 
nently betakes  himself  to  the  society  of  those 
from  whom  the  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, a3  it  has  always  proceeded.  Mr.  Weed 
in  the  same  breath  complains  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Copperhead  to  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  declares  that  he  hopes  a Copperhead 
may  be  elected  to  office  by  the  people.  That 
is  the  exact  measure  of  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

But  his  hopes  are  being  sadly  disappointed. 
The  elections  show  that  there  is  no  reaction, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  and  blandishment 
of  the  Executive  patronage  are  not  powerful 
enough  even  to  bend  the  line  of  loyal  hearts, 
that  heat  still  as  they  have  beaten  for  six  years, 
true  to  the  Union  and  to  liberty.  The  plan  of 
the  Executive  and  Copperhead  alliance  has  been 
to  devote  every  energy  to  carrying  certain  Con- 
gressional districts,  so  as  to  secure  a majority 
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of  the  whole  number  in  a full  Congress  by  unit- 
ing the  Copperheads  with  the  members  elected 
in  the  Southern  States.  This  plan  has  utterly 
failed.  The  people  have  defeated  it  exactly  as 
they  defeated  every  rebel  and  Copperhead  com- 
bination during  the  war,  and  exactly  as  they 
will  defeat  every  other  similar  attempt. 

Questions  of  tariff  and  finance,  however  rad- 
ical and  important,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
yield  to  a question  of  the  national  existence. 
For  nothing  less  than  that  is  the  exact  central 
point  of  the  present  situation.  Should  the  Pres- 
ident’s policy  succeed,  the  national  unity  is  a 
reopened  question.  Parties  would  continue 
grouped  as  they  now  are.  On  one  side  there 
would  be  the  party  of  the  old  State -rights 
school,  and  on  the  other  the  Union  party.  The 
difference  between  them  is  not  one  of  policy 
under  the  Government,  but  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  Government  itself.  And  while  such  a 
party  division  exists  no  other  is  possible. 

It  seems  to  us  very  necessary  that  all  Union 
men  should  constantly  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 
While  the  present  situation  continues,  while 
part  of  the  States  are  unrepresented,  and  the 
main  question  is  upon  what  conditions  they 
shall  be  admitted,  all  other  debate  is  imperti- 
nent and  disastrous,  except  as  a discussion  of 
expediency  within  the  party.  If  a Union  man 
who  favors  protection  sees  Congress  inclining 
to  free-trade,  or  a free-trade  Unionist  sees  signs 
of  a tariff,  let  him  remember  that  though  it  may 
be  an  evil,  and  an  evil  sufficient  to  drive  him 
in  ordinary  times  from  the  party,  yet  now  the 
alternative  is  support  of  the  Union  party  or  sur- 
render of  the  Government  to  the  party  which 
is  still  warm  with  the  effort  to  destroy  it. 

The  grand  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple is,  that  they  see  this  just  as  plainly  as  any 
man  can  state  it.  They  have  not  gone  astray 
in  the  mists  of  theories  of  trade,  or  upon  any 
point  of  mere  material  expediency,  but  they 
have  held  steadily  to  the  primeval  principle  of 
the  national  existence.  It  is  this  which  binds 
their  victorious  columns  together  from  Maine 
to  Iowa.  It  is  the  voice  of  fidelity  to  this  es- 
sential necessity  which  is  heard  ringing  out  of 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  over  the  prairies 
of  Indiana.  When  the  national  security  is  be- 
yond doubt — when  the  unrepresented  States 
have  returned  under  just  conditions,  and  the 
ground  is  firnf  beneath  our  feet,  then  we  may 
turn  to  other  issues,  and  other  parties  will  arise 
upon  secondary  policies  and  expedients. 


SHEEP  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 

Tub  Richmond  Times  has  an  easy  explana- 
tion of  the  situation.  It  all  comes  from  the 
fact  that  “The  masses  of  the  Northern  people 
do  not  think  for  themselves.  They  are  led  like 
sheep  by  their  demagogues,  and  evil  times  hav- 
ing put  bad  men  in  office,  the  grooves  of  error 
into  which  they  have  slided  are  now  difficult  to 
leave.”  It  adds  that  the  “North  has  not  had 
such  a deluge  as  would  cleanse  all  her  gutters.  ” 
The  South  has  apparently  been  equally  unfor- 
tunate ; some  unclean  gutters  remain. 

Does  the  Times  suppose  that  any  sensible 
man  will  imagine  that  such  stuff  is  written  for 
people  who  think  for  themselves  and  who  are 
not  led  like  sheep  by  demagogues?  If  good 
sense  and  moderation  are  the  necessities  of  the 
time  is  it  sensible  and  moderate  to  say,  as  the 
Times  does,  that  “Cimmerian  darkness  en- 
velops the  intellect  of  that  howling  faction 
which  will  neither  heed  the  voice  of  justice  nor 
listen  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  comes  up 
from  this  stricken  land.”  Of  what  does  the 
Times  complain?  Of  the  unwillingness  of  a 
sensible  nation  to  put  a premium  upon  treason. 
In  the  view  of  the  Times , not  to  reward  States 
which  have  convulsed  the  country  with  bloody 
war  by  giving  them  twelve  additional  repre- 
sentatives for  a population  which  those  States 
themselves  disfranchise,  is  to  be  enveloped  in 
Cimmerian  darkness  and  to  be  a howling  fac- 
tion. 

The  Times  also  alludes  to  the  “ fell  spirit  and 
demoniac  party  which  drenched  the  land  in 
blood.”  That  is  a truthful  description  of  the 
spirit  and  the  party  which  stole  custom-houses, 
forts,  and  ships,  and  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter; 
which  hung,  drowned,  shot,  and  maimed  South- 
ern Union  men,  and  tortured  Northern  Union 
men  in  prison  pens.  Is  it  because  “the  mass- 
es of  the  Northern  people  do  not  think  for  them- 
selves” that  the  Richmond  Times  imagines  they 
will  believe  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  that  “demoniac  party?” 
Or  is  it  because  the  masses  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple are  not  led  like  sheep  by  their  demagogues 
that  they  swallow  such  chaff  as  food  ? 

Once  more  the  Richmond  Tones  speaks  of 
“ that  fierce  tempest  of  blind  hate  and  passion 
which,  urged  on  by  all  the  arch-fiends  of  Radi- 
«alism,  is  now  sweeping  the  North  from  centre 
to  circumference.  ” What,  again,  is  this  tem- 
pest ? It  is  the  resolution  of  those  whose  hearts 
and  homes  are  bleeding,  that  the  hand  which 
smote  them  shall  not  be  paid  for  its  devilish 
work.  This  “blind  hate"  does  uot  call  for  a 
word  or  an  act  of  vengeance;  this  “passion” 
demands  only  that  the  worst  conceivable  trea- 
son  shall  not  be  made  honorable ; these  “ arch- 
fiends of  Radicalism”  ask  only  that  the  States 
•hall  be  equal  in  representation. 

These  are  the  “grooves  of  .erfor  into. which 
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they  have  slided,”  these  unthinking  masses  of 
demagogue-led  sheep,  and  they  are  now  very 
“difficult  to  leave.”  Indeed,  they  are  quite 
impossible.  The  Charleston  News  sees  this 
clearly.  Having  seen  the  election  returns,  it 
says: 

“Disagreeable  as  the  prospect  may  be,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that,  without  any  power  in  us  to  control 
the  tide  of  events,  we  are  drifting  slowly  back  into 
the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, and  that  wo  will  only  cease  to  occupy  our  pres- 
ent anomalous  position  when  we  are  represented  in 
Congress  by  men  who  can  take  the  test  oath,  and 
when  our  State  offices  are  filled  by  men  who  have 
never  violated  au  express  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States." 

We  trust  the  eyes  of  the  Richmond  Times 
may  soon  be  opened  likewise. 


Mr.  STEWART’S  TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  to  give 
a million  of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  good  ten- 
ement houses,  upon  condition  that  proper  ground 
shall  be  supplied,  is  a generous  offer  in  which 
the  whole  public  is  interested.  For  so  large  a 
sum,  judiciously  expended,  should  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  models  of  all  such  dwellings. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  attention  de- 
voted to  the  model  lodging-house,  especially  in 
London,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  something 
were  done  in  this  country  to  furnish  better 
houses  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  only  the 
smallest  rents.  The  extortion  practiced  upon 
the  poor  by  the  owners  of  the  horrible  rookeries 
in  which  the  poorest  people  of  this,  or  of  any 
great  city,  huddle  is  among  the  chief  infamies 
of  civilization.  If  half  the  zeal  were  given  to 
the  prevention  of  crime  that  is  bestowed  upon 
its  punishment,  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
would  be  infinitely  increased,  and  every  man’s 
taxes  would  be  lessened.  At  least  half  our 
taxes  go  to  correct  consequences  which  a very 
little  foresight  would  have  avoided. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  example  in  this  matter  is  one 
which  may  be  most  profitably  followed.  It  is 
one  also  which  is  not  only  most  serviceable  but 
most  natural  to  this  country.  The  system  of 
our  society  is  happily  free  from  the  necessities 
which  exist  wherever  a family  is  to  be  “found- 
ed” or  maintained,  and  where,  consequently, 
great  hereditary  estates  are  to  be  acquired  and 
sustained.  That  is  a sublime  selfishness  whiph 
is  entirely  uncongenial  to  our  climate.  When 
a rich  American  has  built  a fine  house  in  town 
and  country  his  whole  establishment  need  not 
be  wastefully  expensive,  even  if  it  be  profuse 
and  splendid,  for  our  scale  is  entirely  different. 
Of  course  any  man  may  toss  money  away  { but 
the  sent  of  an  English  nobleman,  for  instance, 
and  his  expenses  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  American  merchant.  The  tendency  here 
is,  happily,  not  merely  to  the  private  enjoyment 
of  great  fortunes,  but  to  the  participation  of 
their  advantages  with  the  public.  The  Vassar 
College,  the  Cooper  Union,  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Cornell  University,  are  illustrations  which 
at  once  occur  to  every  New  Yorker,  while  other 
States  have  their  own  monuments  of  the  same 
kind. 

We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Stewart’s 
intention  is  to  erect  a “ Poor-house,”  or  a place 
in  which  poor  people  are  to  be  made  paupers 
and  treated  as  such,  but  that  he  designs  health- 
ful and  pleasant  dwellings  at  truly  moderate 
but  just  rents,  ne  does  not  offer  a premium 
upon  poverty;  but  he  hopes  to  furnish  pleasant, 
airy,  and  convenient  lodgings  at  the  same  price 
which  is  now  paid  for  noisomeness,  filth,  dark- 
ness, disease,  and  death.  Probably  he  knows 
quite  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that  clean  houses 
alone  are  not  enough  to  make  clean  people ; but 
he  doubtless  is  also  fully  aware  that  dirty  and 
detestable  houses  do  not  make  people  clean. 
He  sees,  also,  we  may  infer,  that  a vital  reform 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  must  begin  out- 
wardly in  the  material  conditions.  Sunday- 
school  tracts,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  very  pointless  to  a starving  man ; while  the 
Christianity  which  begins  by  stimulating  and 
helping  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves 
in  any  way,  at  once  proves  itself  to  be  a system 
of  brotherly  love.  Good  tenement  houses  in 
New  York  will  be  a model  for  all  other  cities, 
while  the  wise  generosity  that  builds  them  will 
inspire  similar  designs  every  where. 


IMBECILE  FURY. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington — a 
paper  latterly  known  only  by  its  abject  servility 
to  the  President — says,  with  amusing  falsity  and 
fury,  “They  know  that  they  are  sworn  to  re- 
sist the  restoration  of  the  Union  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity and  with  every  means  of  violence  which 
they  can  invoke.”  The  desperate  fellows  who 
are  thus  intent  upon  national  destruction  are 
those  who  do  not  think  that  rebellion  ought  to 
be  rewarded^and  who  believe  in  those  who  have 
been  true  to  the  Union,  rather  than  in  those 
who  have  made  war  upon  it  for  four  years. 
They  also  hold  that  the  people  in  Congress  are 
the  proper  authority  to  settle  the  questions  aris- 
ing from  an  armed  effort  to  destroy  the  nation, 
and  they  object  to  the  admission  of  accused 
persons  to  the  jury-box  at  their  own  trial. 
They  also  believe  that  the  honor  of  the  nation 
and  its  most  solemn  pledges  are  to  be  inviola- 


bly respected  by  the  people ; and  they  are  now 
engaged  in  ex^rjessing.  at  tlje,  ballot-box  their 
judgment  ilf»6tr.such  “conservative1’  influences 
as  the  National  Intelligencer, 

That  delightful  journal  sees  national  safety 
only  in  the  Conservative  course  of  patriots  like 
his  Honor  Mayor  Monroe,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
perceives  vital  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  only  in  Judge  Raphael  Semmes,  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  Mobile,  or  the  Northern 
worthies  who  were  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Judge’s 
yacht,  the  Alabama , had  come  to  grief  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  people  who  have  saved 
the  Union  are  its  only  enemies,  thinks  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  Those  who  by  fire  and  blood 
and  unimaginable  tortures  of  Union  soldiers 
strove  to  destroy  it,  are  its  proved  friends.  The 
nest  of  Copperheads  that  hissed  and  darted  at 
every  act  of  the  Government  during  the  war  is 
the  triie  Union  League ; while  those  who  elect- 
ed Lincoln  and  held  up  his  arms  are  a disor- 
ganizing, incendiary  crew,  of  which  the  delecta- 
ble National  Intelligencer  exclaims  with  anguish, 
“Anarchy  is  its  opportunity;  cruelty  is  its  pas- 
time; and  falsehood  its  genius.”  The  anarchy 
of  the  Union  party  was  proved,  probably,  by 
saving  the  Government ; its  cruelty  by  not 
imitating  the  “conservatism”  of  Andersonville ; 
its  falsehood  by  asserting  the  truth  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

It  has  been  understood  fbr  some  years  that 
the  National  Intelligencer  survived  only  by  lib- 
eral alms;  but  what  an  enormous  supply  of 
Executive  cold  pieces  must  have  been  bestowed 
to  produce  such  a ludicrous  explosion  of  “Con- 
servative" gratitude , 


“AND,  MO'KER ! DRAW  IT  MILD!” 

Carl  Scnrnz  took  the  liberty  of  observing 
that  the  freedmen  universally  celebrated  the 
last  Fourth  of  July  while  the  late  rebels  did  not 
Thereupon  the  Fayetteville  Observer , in  Lincoln 
County,  Kentucky,  remarks : 

“Is  that  any  ot  your  business,  you  «inn«h-headed, 
flop-eared,  bee--s willing,  garlic-eating,  negrt waiving, 
German  convict  I What  do  you  know  about  the  South, 
or  the  Fourth  ot  July  either  1 We  loved  oui  country,  and 
always  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  independence 
in  a becoming  manner  until  it  was  overrun  by  several 
millions  of  foreign  thieves  and  ent-throats  liice  your- 
selli  whose  votes  were  bought  up  by  Northern  dema 
gognes  at  a pint  of  lager  beer  each." 

Pba  gentla  Observer  is,  if  course,  a warm 
friend  of  “conciliation”  and  “magnanimity,” 
and  has  no  patience  with  an  “unconstitutional 
Congress,”  which  suggests  that  rebellion  shall 
not  be  rewarded  with  increased  political  power. 


VENTILATION  AGAIN. 

In  a previous  article  we  developed  the  principles 
of  ventilation;  but  there  are  some  practical  points 
in  their  application  which  we  will  now  very  briefly 
notice. 

Before  coal  was  introduced  so  extensively,  and 
the  open  fire-place  was  in  general  use,  there  was  or- 
dinarily sufficient  ventilation,  at  least  among  people 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  upward  cur- 
rent in  the  chimney  securrd  both  that  agitation  of 
the  air  in  the  room  which  is  necessary  to  the  diffu- 
sion  of  noxious  gases,  and  that  change  of  the  air  by 
which  it  is  renewed  from  without.  This  supposes, 
however,  sufficient  inlets  fbr  the  Introduction  of 
fresh  air.  There  was  generally  no  difficulty  about 
this  as  bouses  were  formerly  constructed— enough 
air  would  get  in  through  crevices  about  the  doors 
and  windows,  with  the  necessary  occasional  opening 
of  the  doors,  to  supply  the  want.  But  not  so  with 
tight  joinings,  and  especially  when  there  are  double 
windows,  making  an  almost  air-tight  arrangement. 
Then  there  must  be  some  special  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  air  from  without. 

In  heating  rooms  from  a hot-sir  furnace  it  is  easy 
to  effect  proper  ventilation.  Here  fresh  air  is  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  agitate 
the  air  in  the  room.  All  that  you  need  in  addition, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  outlets  to  afford  a proper  es- 
cape for  the  air,  and  thus  secure  continual  change. 
An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  this  modo  of 
warming,  that  the  air  is  burred  by  the  highly  heat- 
ed iron  of  the  furnace,  and  therefore  is  not  fresh  air. 
But  what  is  meant  by  burned  air  ? The  gases  which 
compose  the  air  can  not  be  changed  in  the  least  by 
the  heated  iron,  unless  it  be  the  oxygen,  and  that 
only  by  oxydizing  the  iron,  which  can  not  be  done 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  at  all.  Impurities  in 
the  air  may  be  burned,  and  the  products  may  or  may 
not  he  deleterious;  but  we  are  supposing  that  the 
air  which  goes  to  the  furnace  to  be  heated  is  pure. 

If  the  furnace  be  a steam-heater,  the  apartments 
being  warmed  by  reservoirs  of  steam,  there  is  here 
no  provision  at  all  for  ventilation,  as  there  is  in  the 
ordinary  furnace,  and  it  must  be  secured  by  entire- 
ly independent  expedients.  These  are  very  com- 
monly not  adequately  provided,  sometimes  wholly 
neglected,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority 
of  houses  heated  by  steam  are  nothing  like  as  well 
ventilated  as  those  which  ore  heated  by  the  com- 
mon furnace. 

In  our  arrangements  lor  ventilation  it  is  import- 
ant to  avoid  having  currents  of  cold  air  strike  upon 
individuals.  In  ill-ventilated  public  rooms,  w here 
resort  is  had  to  temporary  expedients,  much  harm  is 
often  done  in  this  way,  especially  to  persons  who 
are  in  delicate  health.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
discuss  the  various  plans  for  ventilating  rooms  for 
public  assemblies ; but  we  would  say  that,  in  all  cases, 
such  permanent  means  of  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  temporary  expedients.  It  will  cost  something  to 
do  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  apparatus  it  costs  more  to  beat  a suitable 
supply  of  lresh  air  than  half  or  oue-third  of  that 


quantity.  A few  hundred  dollars  w ill  cover  ail  the 
expense  of  apparatus  for  any  church  or  hall.  This 
expenditure  should  he  considered,  in  every  case,  an 
absolute  necessity;  and  it  it  can  not  be  provided  for 
in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  building;  for  pleasing  the  eye  is 
of  small  importance  compared  with  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  giv^f  the  lungs  their  due  supply  of  air. 
But  this  ; ■ .'he  common  sentiment ; and  any  one 

who  advoec.iJ>s  the  securing  of  ventilation  in  the 
construction  of  a public  building  wili  encounter  op- 
position from  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested. The  difficulties  that  he  will  meet  with 
are  thus  given  by  a clergyman,  who  succeeded  iu 
having  his  church  properly  ventilated  at  an  expense 
of  only  three  hundred  dollars : First,  he  will  meet 
with  indifference  and  opposition,  and  even  ridicule, 
from  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  most  ben- 
efited. Secondly,  not  one  architect  in  a hundred 
will  render  him  the  least  assistance.  Thirdly,  build- 
ers will  be  sure  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a bum- 
bug,  and  if  not  closely  watched  w ill  brick  tip  his 
flues  or  floor  over  his  tubes,  or  do  some  other  care- 
less or  malicious  thing  which  will  frustrate  all  his 
plans.” 

If  harm  is  done  to  the  health  from  imperfect  ven- 
tilation in  ehurches  and  halls,  much  more  is  it  so  in 
ill-ventilated  factories  and  w'ork-shops ; for  here  the 
effect  is  both  prolonged  and  often  repeated.  And 
to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian  considerations,  se- 
curing ventilation  in  a manufactory  is  a matter  of 
economy  to  the  owner.  Just  so  far  as  there  is  a 
lack  of  supply  of  fresh  air  will  there  be  a dintin'!  ica 
of  vigor  in  the  workmen,  and  consequently  a J.ni- 
nution  in  the  amount  of  work  which  they  will  a > 
eomplish.  Their  efficiency  depends  e much  oa 
their  being  well  aired  as  on  their  being  well  fed. 

If  the  halls  as  well  as  the  rooms  of  a housr 
warmed  by  a hot-air  furnace,  and  there  be  freedc 
in  leaving  the  doors  of  rooms  open,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  effecting  due  ventilation  hv  very  simple 
meana.  The  letting  down  of  a window  from  the 
too  here  and  there  will  answer.  But  when  each 
-oom  is  wanned  by  itself  move  care  is  requisite  to 
guard  against  exposure  to  cold  currents.  The  small- 
er the  room  the  greater  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  ventilate  properly  a small  room 
hented  by  a close  stove ; and  therefore,  even  among 
well-infcrmed  people,  a great  deal  of  air  is  breathed 
over  and  over  again  in  such  rooms  to  the  constant 
-Werioration  of  the  health.  It  we  remember  that 
sixty  gallono  of  f*>sh  air  is  the  requisite  supply  for 
ore  person  every  hour,  we  can  wnie  apprecia- 
tion of  the  failure  of  this  supply  to  persons  who 
spend  day  and  night  in  small,  close  rooms,  and  (ho 
consequent  depressing  influence  to  which  the  phys- 
ical  system  is  subjected.  The  effect  is  like  that  of 
a slow  general  poison,  breaking  down  the  health 
gradually  but  surely.  Defective  ventilation  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  disease,  espe- 
cially in  our  cities,  where  there  is  so  much  economy 
as  to  room,  even  among  people  that  can  well  afford 
to  have  enough  good  air. 
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TIIK  ELECTIONS. 

General  Geary’s  majority  for  Governor  n Pennsyl- 
vania is  over  16,000.  There  was  a falling-oil  of  the 
Union  vote  in  Philadelphia,  but  this  was  counterbal- 
anced by  other  portions  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a 
gain  of  two  Unfon  Congressmen,  Mr.  Cake  succeeding 
Stronse,  and  Mr.  Covode,  Dawson. 

The  L nion  majority  in  Indiana  is  about  15,000.  The 
Congressional  delegation  remains  of  the  same  com- 
plexion as  in  the  present  Congress. 

Ii:  Ohio  the  Union  majority  amounts  to  nearly  50,000. 
The  Congressional  delegation  remains  essentially  un 
changed. 

Iowa  goes  all  one  way.  She  has  not  a single  Demo- 
cratic Congressman. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Another  city  In  Maine  suffered  severely  from  Are  on 
October  9— the  flfrh  in  that  State  within  two  years. 
A Are  broke  out  in  Wiscasset,  and  raged  for  nine 
hours,  destroying  hah  the  business  portion  of  the 
place,  and  rendering  forty  families  houseless. 

Letters  from  Port-au-Prince,  dated  September  18, 
state  that  the  arsenal,  containing  a largo  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  took  lire  and  exploded.  The  lire  spread 
and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Several 
vessels  were  burned.  The  loss  of  life  is  reported  as 
very  heavy. 

On  the  15th  October  a fire  broke  out  in  a suburb  of 
Quebec,  in  the  house  of  a grocer,  and  destroyed  from 
two  to  three  thousand  buildings,  rendering  homeless 
upward  of  eighteen  thousand  people. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Emperor  Napoieon  left  for  Biarritz  on  the  20th 
of  September.  The  state  o.  his  health,  according  to 
all  accounts,  is  ench  as  to  excite  alarm.  At  Biarritz, 
which  is  on  the  Bay  ot  Biscay,  the  Empress  Eugenie 
has  a chateau,  and  is  staying  there  with  the  Princ^  Im- 
perial. At  Biarritz  Count  Bismarck  met  the  Emperor 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  The  Roman 
Question  is  that  which  now  presses  most  heavily  upon 
the  Emperor’s  attention.  The  Emperor’s  late  mani- 
festo promises  to  withdraw  the  French  troops,  but  also 
pledges  the  honor  ot  France  to  the  protection  o.  the 
Pope.  But  some  of  his  Generals  have  intimated  that 
not  only  the  security  but  the  defense  of  the  Pope’s 
authority  is  to  be  maintained.  The  Pope  s person  is 
probably  safe  enough  in  any  event,  but  a mercenary 
legion  of  1200  men  (to  whom  Marshal  Randon  intrusts 
the  functions  heretofore  performed  by  French  troops) 
will  scarcely  suffice  to  nphoid  the  Papal  authority 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Italians.  The  latter  will 
proceed  with  caution,  and  will  not  spoil  their  chance 
of  success  by  any  violent  outbreak,  it  the  Emperor 
keeps  his  word,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Pope’s 
sovereignty  will  be  limited  by  the  walls  ot  the  Vatican 
and  St.  Peter’s.  As  to  the  soldiers  offered  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain  for  the  Pope’s  protection,  they  will  never  be 
allowed  on  ItaB  a soil. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  appears  to  be  confined  to 
that  island.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  progress 
of  revolutionary  movement  s on  the  Turkish  main  land. 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  are  free  from  disturbance.  Tur- 
key will  be  able  to  throw  continually  fresh  troops  Into 
Crete  ns  they  may  be  needed,  and  the  Greeks  will  he 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains  or  leave  the  island. 
This  latter  course  many  are  taking,  and  no  less  than 
43,000  ot  the  Turkish  peasantry  have  quitted  their 
homes  in  the  interior  and  fled  tor  refuge  to  the  city 
of  Candia.  If  this  continues  the  wealth  and  labor  of 
the  country  will  he  scared  away  from  the  scenes  of 
outrage  and  bloodshed  that  may  take  place,  and  the 
passions  of  the  savage  combatants  wil.  have  free  scope 
over  the  solitude  they  have  made.  It  is  possible  that 
foreign  interference  may  seem,  in  this  state  of  affairs, 
to  be  udvlj|a^k.in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
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“BABY  HAS  DROPPED  ASLEEP” 

Now  Franky,  boy,  ’tis  time  for  bed  : 

Put  up  tlioso  books,  I pray: 

And  Ivaty,  clear,  those  toys  of  yours 
Must  all  be  cleared  away. 

The  clock  struck  six  some  time  ago, 
Sounding  through  all  the  room ; 

And  ere  it  gives  us  seven,  you  know, 
Father  will  be  at  home. 

He  says  there  is  no  place  to  him 
So  sweet  as  this  his  home ; 

So  sweet  that  he  can  never  care 
Elsewhere  for  joy  to  roam. 

So  let  us  make  it  nice  and  snug, 

That  he  may  not  complain, 

But  feel  it  e’er  his  guiding-star 
Through  all  the  dark  and  rain. 

Now  softly,  Frank ; don’t  make  a noise — 
Baby  has  dropped  asleep: 

She’s  been  as  good  as  gold  all  day; 

I want  her  so  to  keep. 

Off  with  your  boots,  and  say  your  prayers ; 

You  must  be  ready  quite 
To  go  to  bed  when  father  comes, 

And  you  have  said  “good-night." 


NOTES  FROM  A SEA  JOURNAL. 

By  ROGER  STARBUCK. 

In  the  year  18 — our  ship,  tho  St.  Albans,  an- 
chored off  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  mostly  whalers ; 
but  there  was  a large  merchantman  anchored  to 
windward  of  us ; aud  about  fifty  fathoms  ahead  lay 
the  Russian  frigate  Diana  of  fifty  guns.  Beneath 
me,  on  our  decks,  the  men  were  at  work,  hoisting 
water-casks  from  the  hold,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  first  mate,  who,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  the  Russian  officers  leaning  over 
the  quarter-rail  of  their  vessel,  was  constantly  break- 
ing one  of  the  ten  commandments  iu  a manner  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  colored 
with  confusion  as  a tall,  thin,  benevolent-looking 
old  gentleman,  who  had  come  off  in  a shore  boat, 
stepped  aboard,  and,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
offered  him  a tract.  The  visitor  was  immediately 
recognized  as  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  Seaman’s 
Chaplain,  and  editor  of  a Honolulu  paper.  His 
timely  arrival-  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  per- 
secuted workmen,  to  each  of  whom  he  presented  a 
tract  and  a copy  of  his  interesting  little  paper,  The 
Friend.  Soon  the  first  officer,  who  had  dodged  into 
the  cabin,  reappeared,  dressed  in  shining  broad- 
cloth. He  seemed  to  think  that  the  splendor  of  his 
attire  would  atone  for  his  late  violent  behavior ; he 
strutted  rather  than  walked  toward  the  “divine,” 
and  grasping  his  hand,  pompously  remarked  that 
1 ‘ he  was  now  in  a fit  condition  to  welcome  his  visitor 
to  the  ship  iu  the  absence  of  the  captain,  who  was 
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The  Chaplain  was  evidently  amused.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
so  kindly  received.  Then,  having  by  this 
time  distributed  all  liis  tracts  and  papers, 
lie  turned  to  depart,  gently  declining  an 
invitation  from  the  mate  to  step  into  the 
lower  hold  and  see  the  “ ile”  (oil). 

An  hour  later  I was  ashore.  Having  a 
few  reals  to  spend  I entered  a shop  kept 
by  a Chinaman  to  purchase  a straw-hat. 
While  trying  one  on  I heard  a plaintive 
voice  outside  of  the  store,  and  turning  saw 
an  old  Kanaka— a pitiful-looking  object, 
who  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  both 
legs — clinging  to  the  sleeve  of  a gentleman 
whom  I recognized  as  a -well-known  and 
very'  benevolent  “missionary.” 

The  native  was  begging  for  a few  cents; 
he  declared  that  lie  had  not  eaten  any  thing 
for  several  days,  except  a piece  of  a wa- 
ter-melon, thrown  to  him  by  a sailor. 

To  my  surprise  the  missionary,  turning 
a deaf  car  to  the  man’s  pleading,  disen- 
gaged himself  from  his  clutches  and  hur- 
ried off. 

“ That  is  very  strange,”  I said,  turning 
to  the  shop-keeper;  and  I put  down  tho 
hat,  remarking  that  I had  concluded  to 
give  my  reals  to  the  beggar. 

The  Chinaman  could  not  speak  a word 
of  English.  He  posted  himself  between 
me  and  the  beggar,  however,  and  motioned 
me  back,  rattling  off  at  the  same  time  a 
whole  volley  of  words  in  his  own  tongue, 
which  I could  not  understand.  I pushed 
past  him  and  gave  my  reals  to  the  beggar, 
who  thanked  me  with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  aft- 
er which  he  dragged  himself  toward  a bake- 
sliop  not  far  distant. 

Feeling  very  glad  that  I had  found  an  op- 
portunity to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a fel- 
low-creature, I returned  to  the  ship. 

Early  the  next  morning,  while  seated  in 
the  steerage,  I heard  on  deck  such  cries  as 
are  seldom  heard  in  port. 

“There  it  is!”  screamed  a number  of 
voices — “ there  blows ! — off  there  toward 
the  reef— a big  Uaekfisli !” 

I rushed  on  deck,  and  glancing  to  lee- 
ward saw',  sure  enough,  the  well-known 
spout.  It  was  seen,  I believe,  almost  at  tho 
same  instant,  by  every  man  on  the  decks  of 
the  whole  fleet ; for  a simultaneous  shout, 
that  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  caverns  of 
the  clouds  overhead,  now  was  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  clamorous  orders  to  “ clear  away 
the  boats  there!” — to  “hurry  up  that  line” 
— to  “ get  those  harpoons  ready,”  etc.  etc. 

In  a few  minutes  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor were  dotted  with  hundreds  of  boats, 
their  crews  with  rolled  up  sleeves  and 
strained  eyeballs,  pulling  like  madmen  to- 
ward that  single  spout.  Poor  blackfish ! — 
it  had  certainly  ventured  upon  dangerous 
ground.  The  din  of  voices  was  terrific; 
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while  each  officer,  anxious  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  strike  the  fish,  encour- 
aged his  crew  with  all  tho  power  of  his 
lungs;  the  rigging  of  the  merchant  ships 
and  the  frigate  swarmed  with  spectators, 
who  laughed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  ap- 
plauded. I belonged  to  the  larboard  boat, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  contained  the  best 
oarsmen  in  the  fleet,  as  was  soon  proved  by 
our  leaving  our  competitors  mam-  fathoms 
behind  us. 

Oil  we  flew,  and  presently  I heard  the 
mate  order  our  harpooner,  Tom  Chimes,  to 
“ stand  up.” 

A moment  later  we  peaked  our  oars, 
when  the  voice  of  the  first  officer,  shriek- 
ing the  well-known  order,  “Give  it  to 
him!”  pierced  our  ears.  "Whiz  went  the 
iron  from  Tom’s  hand,  and,  turning,  we  were 
sorry  to  discover  that  he  had  missed. 

Breeching  its  full  length  out  of  water, 
the  frightened  fish  now  bounded  like  a shot 
over  the  surf  that  sweeps,  booming,  across 
the  reef  at  this  point  to  a great  height. 

To  stem  the  careering  wall  of  water  in  a 
whale-boat  was  out  of  the  question , so  the 
whole  fleet  of  boats  now  became  nearly  sta- 
tionary, their  crews  and  officers  uttering 
yells  and  groans  of  disappointment. 

Suddenly,  however,  all  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed upon  a canoe,  which,  worked  It}-  a sin- 
gle native,  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
reef.  In  the  bow  stood  another  Kanaka, 
armed  with  a well-sharpened  harpoon  of 
great  length  and  calibre.  As  the  light  ves- 
sel shot  past  us  I was  astonished  to  recog- 
nize in  this  man  the  old  beggar  to  whom 
I had  given  my  reals ! 

I pointed  him  out  to  Tom  Chimes,  and 
told  my  story  in  a few  words.  “You’ve 
been  imposed  upon,”  said  he;  “that  chap 
is  an  old  Kanaka  who  is  worth  bis  thou- 
sands, earned  by  whaling  in  different  ves- 
sels as  harpooner.  Of  late  years  he’s  grown 
lazy  and  taken  to  begging  for  a living, 
pretending  to  those  who  don’t  know  him 
that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  Now, 
however,  as  there’s  a chance  for  him  to 
make  something  in  an  easy  way — for  he’s 
one  of  the  best  at  an  iron  that  was  ever 
known — he’s  grown  smart  again!” 

Even  as  my  shipmate  spoke,  the  canoe, 
skillfully  worked  by  the  man  at  the  pad- 
dle, was  borne  forward  over  the  reef  with 
terrific  velocity  on  the  crest  of*a  sea  that 
rose  to  a height  not  less  than  thirty  feet ! 

This  manoeuvre  is  often  practiced  by  the 
natives  of  Oahu,  and  is  performed  with  a 
skill  that  usually  enables  them  to  clear  the 
reef  without  shipping  a drop  of  water  into 
their  frail  vessels.  Very  soon  we  per- 
ceived that  the  Kanaka  was' fast  to  the 
blackfish.  He  had  contrived  to  strike  that 
tender  part  of  its  body  which  by  whale- 


ORANGE-PEEL; 

OR,  A NEW-TEST  AMENT  LAW. 

“ Emma,”  said  a faithful  nurse,  “ don’t  throw  that 
orange-peel  on  the  flags,  and  thereby  break  a New- 
Testament  law.” 

“What!  is  there  a law  in  the  New  Testament 
about  orange-peel  ?” 

“ LThou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  You 
would  not  like  any  one  to  throw  you  down,  or  cause 
you  to  stumble,  and  perhaps  injure  a limb  for  life. 
Do  not,  then,  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  another. 
Many  have  been  lamed  for  life  by  people  throwing, 
as  you  have  done,  pieces  of  orange-peel  on  the  flags. 
Some  time  ago  a porter  in  New  York  was  carrying 
a heavy  bag  on  his  back,  when  he  stepped  on  a piece 
of  orange-peel  which  a boy  had  carelessly  thrown 
on  the  flags,  and  that  fall  caused  his  death.  When 
his  poor  wife  and  children  arrived  at  the  hospital 
he  was  a corpse ! I could  tell  you  of  several  cases 
of  persons  who  are  cripples  for  life  through  falls  by 
orange-peel.  If,  therefore,  you  -would  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  never  throw  orange-peel  on 
the  flags.” 

“Thank  you,  nurse,  for  so  kindly  reproving  me 
of  a very  thoughtless  habit.  I will  strive  not  onlv 
to  remember  what  you  have  said  about  the  Now- 
Testament  law,  but  will  also  throw  off  from  tho 
flags  any  pieces  of  orange-peel  that  I may  find  left 
there  by  others.” 


men  is  termed  the  “ life  spot.”  The  creature  camo 
up  uear  tha  beach,  spouting' blood,  tuid  died  in  a few 
minutes. 

Subsequently  tho  Kanaka  sold  his  prize  to  a 
whaling  captain  in  the  harbor  for  fifty  dollars,  after 
which,  I believe,  he  continued  his  occupation  of 
street  begging,  until  he  was-arrosted  and  locked  up 
in  the  calaboose. 

When  released  h<j  shipped  in  a vessel  bound  to 
the  United  States.  I do  not  know  whether  he  is 
now  living  or  dead;  there  are  few  old  whalemen, 
however,  who  have  not  heard  of  “ Kanaka  Jim.” 
once  the  best  harpooner  that  ever  hurled  an  iron 
from  a boat’s  bow. 
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SINKINGOF  THE  “DANIEL  WEBSTER,”  AND  SAVING  OF  THE  PASSENGERS  AND  CREW  BY  THE  “GEORGE  CROMWELL,”  October  3,  1866.— [Sketched  by  W.  D.  Hempstead.] 


SINKING  OF  THE  “EVENING  STAR,”  October  3,  1866. 


THE  “GEORGE  CROMWELL”  PICKING  UP  THE  CREW  OF  TIIE  SCHOONER  “MINNEHAHA,”  October  4,  I860. 
[Sketched  by  W.  D.  Hempstead,  Purser  op  the  “George  Cromwell.”] 


THREE  SHIPWRECKS. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  three  shipwrecks — 
those  of  the  Daniel  Webster , the  Minnehaha , and  the 
Evening  Star,  occurring  during  the  recent  disastrous 
gales  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Daniel  Webster 
and  the  Minnehaha  were  so  fortunate  as  to  prove 
shipwrecks  fatal  only  to  the  vessels,  while  the  Even. 
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mg  Star  foundered  and  went  clown  with  nearly  all 
of  her  passengers. 

The  Daniel  Webster  (Captain  J.  Bolgeic),  a side- 
wheel  steamship  of  1050  tons,  was  owned  by  Cap- 
tain George  S.  Wright.  She  was  used  as  a trans- 
port during  the  war,  but  has  since  plied  as  a regular 
trader  between  New  York  and  Mobile.  She  started 
on  her  last  trip  for  Mobile  September  'll,  with  a 


crew  numbering  25,  and  18  passengers.  On  the  29th 
she  encountered  strong  gales,  with  a heavy  sea  and 
rain.  The  gale  increased,  and  on  the  evening  of 
October  2 there  came  on  a heavy  storm  with  a 
tremendous  sea,  the  vessel  laboring  heavily  and 
shipping  large  quantities  of  water.  Before  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  gale  had  become  a hurricane, 
and  the  ship  hove  to.  The  guard  and  wheel-house 


were  broken  up  at  4 p.m.  on  the  3d,  and  the  vessel 
had  the  appearance  of  a wreck.  Tliat  night  a heavy 
sea  stove  in  the  forecastle  hatch,  and  every  sea  that 
came  on  board  went  below  and  the  ship  filled  rapid- 
ly, the  water  putting  out  the  fires.  • The  pump 
now  gave  out,  and  all  hands,  including  the  passen- 
gers, went  to  bailing  water.  The  vessel  was  soon 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  sinking.  At  7 
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A.M.  on  the  4th  the  George  Cromwell (Captain  Y aim,) 
hove  in  sight.  The  boats  were  launched  and  the 
passengers,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  cro 
wore  transferred  to  the  George  Cromir ell.  At  10.85 
a.m.  the  Daniel  Webster  sank,  stern  foremost.  She 
was  an  old  vessel,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  un- 
seaworthy. 

The  schooner  Minnehaha , of  Baltimore,  sailed 
from  Savannah  for  Richmond  September  29.  On 
the  30th,  about  80  miles  east  from  Charleston,  she 
encountered  a gale  which  soon  increased  to  a hur- 
ricane with  a tremendous  sea.  The  vessel  sprang 
aleak,  and  all  hands  applied  themselves  to  the 
pumps.  On  the  4th  ol  October  the  crew,  number- 
ing five  persons,  were  saved  by  the  George  Cromwell 
from  a disastrous  death  by  shipwreck. 

But  the  Evening  Star  had  no  saving  George  Crom- 
well near  her  when  she  went  down,  October  3,  in  a 
hurricane.  The  Evening  Star  was  considered  a 
good  vessel,  and  was  built  in  this  city  at  a cost 
of  $500,000.  She  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Star 
Lino  of  steamships,  plying  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  She  was  under  the  charge  of  Y\rn,i.- 
IAM  Knapp,  an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
experience.  She  encountered  a severe  gale  on  the 
2d,  when  180  miles  east  of  Tybee  Island.  After 
weathering  the  storm  for  seventeen  hours  she  found- 
ered at  6 a.m.  on  the  3d,  with  270  souls  on  board. 
Only  twenty-throe  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
saved.  All  of  the  women  but  two  seem  to  have  been 
Inst.  The  captain  was  drowned.  There  were  on 
Vjerd  nearly  one  hundred  young  women  of  the  demi- 
3 le,  a New  Orleans  opera  troupe,  comprising  59 
smgers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Paris,  and  a circus 
company  numbering  about  30  persons. 

It  appears  that,  the  ship  went  down,  boats  and 
all.  But  a few  of  the  crew  and  two  or  three  of  the 
passengers  were  fortunate  enough  to  lay  hold  on  1 
life-boats  w hen  they  came  to  the  surface.  Purser 
E.  S.  Ali.en  and  nine  others  were  two  days  out  on 
the  open  sea  without  food  or  water,  when  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  Fleetwing , bound  for  Southampton, 
England.  Ou  the  6th  they  were  transferred  to  the 
J.  s.  Waring.  The  Morning  Star  picked  up  three 
of  the  crew  and  four  passengers,  two  of  whom  were 
women.  The  third  mate,  three  sailors,  and  a pas- 
senger, Frank  Garrard,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Fernandina,  Florida,  October  7. 


COUSIN  JANE. 

When  my  little  cousin,  Jane  Lumley,  came  to 
sne  one  morning,  and  said  in  her  blushing  way : 
“Cousin  William,  Mr.  Forbes  has  proposed  to  me, 
and  I have  accepted  him,”  I felt  that  I must  be  a 
very  old  cousin  indeed,  a very  safe  cousin  as  girls 
would  say,  or  she  would  never  have  chosen  me  for 
a confidant. 

I was  pleased,  and  I was  sorry,  to  hear  the  tid- 
ings. I was  pleased,  because  it  was  a very  good 
offer;  and  I was  sorry,  because  Mr.  Forbes  would 
take  Jane  away— selfish  animal !— and  though  I had 
never  cared  to  marry  her  myself,  I thought  it  a hard 
case  to  see  her  marry  another.  However,  as  pleas- 
ure had  come  first,  so  it  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing, and  I shook  hands  with  Jane,  and  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  good  fortune.  For  it  was  decided- 
ly good  fortune.  Mr.  Forbes,  though  a widower, 
was  not  thirty;  he  was  good-looking  and  accom- 
plished; he  was  well  off  too,  and  had  a charming 
home  within  a convenient  distance  of  London ; in 
short,  he  was  a most  eligible  husband  for  Jane,  who 
had  not  a farthing  of  her  own,  and  who  owed  the 
very  clothes  she  wore  to  my  father’s  kindness.  Not 
that  he  thought  it  much  kindness,  dear  old  boy ! 
Jane  was  his  pet,  and  I feel  pretty  sure  that  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Forties  a very  fortunate  man  in  having 
secured  her  Of  course,  I thought  so  too,  for  I 
knew  Jane's  value.  Still  Mr.  Forbes’s  offer  puzzled 
me. 

Jane  had  come  with  her  little  story  to  me  in  the 
garden : we  were  alone  in  one  of  the  green  arlxirs. 
She  stood  in  the  shade,  bareheaded,  modest,  with  a 
happy  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a soft  dewy  light  in 
her  brown  eyes.  I had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
well  in  her  whole  life  a”  she  looked  then — and,  shall 
I g iv  it  ? — Jane  did  rrt  look  at  all  pretty ! No,  not 
at  all.  No  one,  indeed,  could  call  Jane  ugly  or 
even  plain ; but  ther"  wa*  an  absence  of  beauty  in 
her  face,  which  wa«  the  more  remarkable  that  pretty 
girls  abound  'd  in  our  county.  She  bad  a nice  fig- 
ure, a graceful  can-big",  a pleasant  voice,  and  a 
happy  look  ; that  she  bad,  and  no  more.  She  was 
also  a sensible  girl,  cl  ver,  well-bred,  and  amiable, 
though  dreadfully  shy  with  strangers;  but  bow 
could  Mr.  Forties  know-  any  thing  of  Jane  save  her 
shyness  ? He  had  not  seen  her  more  than  a dozen 
times  in  all,  and  Jane  was  so  quiet  that  he  must  be 
a very  penetrating  and  far-seeing  man  indeed  if  be 
had  discovered  her  merits  during  those  brief  inter- 
views. I ventured  on  expressing  some  surprise. 
“How  sly  you  both  have  been,  Jenny,’1 1 said. 

“No,  William,  not  at  all  sly,  I assure  you,"  she 
replied,  gravely.  “I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Forbes 
thought  of  such  a thing  till  he  mentioned  it  the 
other  day.  ” 

“ Th"*n  you  did  not  say  ‘yes’  at  once,  Jenny?” 

“How could  1 ? I was  so  confused  that  I should 
not  even  have  asked  for  time  to  think  over  it,  if  he 
bad  not  made  the  suggestion.” 

It  was  very  plain  that  Jane  was  not  in  love ; but 
then  how  odd  if  be  were 1 I had  seen  them  together 
the  day  before  this,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  for  a young 
man,  was  a cool  lover,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  De- 
spite her  inexperience  in  such  matters,  Jane  felt 
some  surprise  too,  and  she  expressed  it  with  a mix- 
ture of  sauciness  and  simplicity  which  she  often  dis- 
played with  me,  but  which  she  had  certainly  never 
showed  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

I was  alone  with  her  on  the  evening  before  the 
wedding-day.  YVe  sat  in  the  parlor,  by  one  of  the 
open  windows,  and  we  looked  out  at  the  garden.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  garden  would  seem 
verv  dull  and  lonely  when  my  little  cousin  Jenny 
was  gone.  No  more  should  I hear  her  gay-ly  carol- 
ing in  the  morning,  as  she  ran  down  the  alleys, 
light  and  blithe  0a  j higg.  No  more 
would  I see  her  reading  in  one  of  (he  arbors  as  in- 


tent as  a young  Muse.  No  more  would  the  waving 
of  her  muslin  dress  or  the  pattering  of  her  little  feet 
on  the  gravel  give  me  pleasant  thoughts  of  youth 
and  gi  rlhood.  She  was  going  off  to  Paris  with  that 
cold  Mr.  Forbes,  and  after  their  honey-moon  trip  he 
would  ce  her  to  his  house  and  keep  her  there  for- 
ever. These  were  dismal  thoughts;  so,  with  a 
groan,  I said: 

“You  are  going  away  to-ir.orrow,  Jane  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a low  voice.  “ Do  you 
know,  I can  scarcely  believe  it  cousin  William.” 

“ Nonsense,”  I said,  a little  crossly.  “ You  like 
it.  I have  no  doubt  you  ar.i  desperately  in  love 
with  Mr.  Forbes  by  this  time.” 

“No,  I am  not,”  she  replied,  with  one  of  her  lit- 
tle solemn  ways ; “ it  is  very  odd,  but  I am  not  in 
love  with  Mr.  Forbes,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotion  to 
me.” 

Mr.  Forbes’s  settlements  had  been  very  liberal 
indeed,  but  other  devotion  I had  not  seen. 

“It  is  very  wrong,”  continued  poor  Jenny,  in  a 
tone  of  keen  remorse ; “ but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
you  know.  Nevertheless,  I spoke  to  Mr.  Forbes 
about  it  the  other  day.” 

“Did  you,  though?”  I exclaimed,  rather  star- 
tled at  this  unnecessary  piece  of  candor. 

“Yes;  and  he  said  it  did  not  matter,  that  we 
should  be  veiy  happy  together,  and  that  I would  be, 
he  knew,  a good  mother  to  his  little  boy.” 

I don’t  exactly'  know  what  reply  I gave  little 
Jane ; I dare  say  some  truism  about  the  non-neces- 
sity of  ardent  love  on  her  part,  for  she  said,  in  her 
serious  way : 

“ So  I think,  cousin  William ; besides,  you  know, 
feeling  that  deficiency,  I must,  of  course,  make  it 
up  by  being  ever  so  much  better  than  I might  have 
been  if  I had  returned  all  Mr.  Forbes’s  feelings.” 

But  she  sighed ; perhaps  the  prospect  of  being  so 
very'  good  seemed  a little  austere  to  my  young 
cousin.  Aunt  Mary  came  in  and  pnt  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  I went  out  to  smoke  a cigar,  and 
did  not  see  Jane  till  the  next  morning. 

A pleasant  blushing  bride  my  cousin  looked,  al- 
most pretty  and  quite  happy.  Mr.  Forbes  was,  as 
usual,  veiy  handsome ; a little  pale,  perhaps,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say'  that  he  went  through  the  trying 
marriage  ceremony  with  manly  fortitude.  YY’hen  it 
was  over  he  seemed  to  have  east  a weight  of  care 
away,  and  accepted  our  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  with  something  like  a happy  smile.  The 
wedding-breakfast  was  late,  and  I did  not  see  much 
of  him  before  we  all  sat  down ; but,  when  we  did 
so,  I thought  Mr.  Forbes  looked  a very  excitable 
bridegroom,  and  that  even  quiet  little  Jane  bad 
very  fitful  spirits  for  a bride.  I drew  no  conclu- 
sions until  Jane  entered  the  library,  where  I stood 
alone,  to  hid  me  good-hy.  We  had  spent  many- 
pleasant  hours  in  that  library-,  and  I did  not  wonder 
that  Jane  showed  some  emotion  on  finding  me  there. 
But  when  she  came  up  to  me,  and,  instead  of  hiking 
my-  band,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  laid 
her  cold  cheek  to  mine,  and  burst  into  sobs  and 
tears,  I felt  a wonder  verging  on  alarm. 

“Jane,  my  dear  girl,  my  darling,  what  ails  y-ou  ?” 
I said,  anxiously'. 

“I  am  going  away-,”  she  sobbed;  “oh,  cousin 
William,  I am  going  away !” 

She  would  say  no  more.  She  was  going  away, 
but  surely  she  had  known  tlmt  all  along ; and  surely 
it  was  not  to  go  and  leave  us  that  could  put  her  in 
such  a state  of  despair  as  this.  I could  get  no  ex- 
planation from  her.  There  was  no  time.  The  car- 
riage was  waiting ; they  were  looking  for  her. 

“ I am  coming,  I am  coming!”  she  cried,  darting 
from  me,  and  speaking  in  a light-hearted  voice.  I 
followed  her  out.  Mr.  Forbes  handed  her  into  the 
carriage,  stepped  in  after  her,  and  my  little  cousin 
Jane,  now  Mrs.  Forbes,  was  gone  forever  from 
among  ns. 

Jane  had  not  been  long  married  when  my  father 
died.  Aunt  Mary  wa®  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  I remained  alone  with  the  housekeeper. 
These  were  dreary  days.  I wished  now  I had  pro- 
posed to  Jane  and  married  her ; I fancied  we  should 
have  made  a happier  couple  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes.  She  wrote  now  and  then  : she  never  com- 
plained, hut  she  never  once  said.  “I  am  happy.” 
She  praised  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  honse,  and  spoke  of 
lier  position  ancl  her  comforts — of  herself,  never. 
The  themp  that  most  frequently  recurred  in  her  let- 
ters was  Arthur,  Mr.  Forbes's  little  l>oy.  She  re- 
corded his  sayings  and  doings  with  evident  fondness, 
and  I began  to  think  that  a young  bride  whose  mind 
was  so  ninth  engrossed  hv  her  husband’s  child  could 
not  lie  a very  happy  one.  !■  had  received  a general 
invitation  to  Mr.  Forbes’s  house,  and  though  Jane 
did  not  once  remind  me  of  it,  I resolved  to  visit  the 
Elms.  It  would  he  a change ; Insides,  I wanted  to 
see  why  Jane  was  not  happy.  I am  bound  to  say 
that,  though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  Mr.  Forties 
received  me  very  cordially-. 

“Jane  will  he  delighted  to  see  yon,”  he  said; 
“ she  is  out  with  my  little  boy.” 

Jane  came  in  presently  with  n sickly,  peevish- 
looking  little  fellow — the  wonderful  Arthur,  about 
whom  she  had  had  so  much  to  write.  She  colored 
on  seeing  me,  but  delight  in  her  face  I saw  not.  If 
I could  have  believed  it  of  Jane  I should  have  thought 
she  was  sorry-  I liad  come.  She  stammered  a wel- 
come, however;  hut,  as  I soon  perceived,  shunned 
every-  opportunity’  of  remaining  alone  with  me. 
Once  I caught  lier  on  the  staircase. 

“ YY'ell,  Jane,  are  you  happy-?”  I whispered. 

“Oh,  quite  happy,”  she  replied,  airily-.  “ Is  not 
the  Elms  a charming  place?”  And  she  made  her 
escape. 

Yes,  the  Elms  was  a charming  place;  a brown 
old  honse,  spacious  and  convenient,  with  a gay  flow- 
er-garden around  it,  and  bey’ond  this  a region  of  an- 
cient elm-trees  scattered  on  a grassy-  slope.  Trnlv 
the  mistress  of  this  pleasant  abode  and  well-ordered 
household,  the  wife  of  that  handsome,  agreeable 
gentleman,  ought  to  have  been  a happy-  woman ; 
hut  she  was  not.  I saw  it  at  once.  Jane  had 
grown  thin  and  pale,  and  looked  sad  and  careworn. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Forbes  look  a happy-  man.  I did  not 
lik"  the  rigid  lines  which  a few  months  had  made 
in  his  handsome  face.  He  was  very  kind  to  his 
wife,  and  strictly  polite : but  of  fondness,  of  love, 
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of  tenderness,  I saw  no  sign.  lie  kept  these  for 
his  child,  who  was  certainly-  one  of  the  most  ill- 
tempered  little  three-year-old  wretches  I had  ever 
seen.  Yet  Jane  seemed  to  rival  her  husband  in 
doting  affection  for  that  little  monkey-,  who  began 
our  acquaintance  by  making  faces  at  me,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  biting  my-  leg  before  dinner.  “ He 
was  a great  sufferer,”  apologetically  said  his  father. 

I thought  I was  the  sufferer  in  this  particular 
instance,  but  I bore  the  pain — I have  the  mark  to 
this  day — with  that  heroism  which  politeness  alone 
can  inspire.  I did  not  intend  pay-ing  Mr.  Forbes 
and  his  wife  a long  visit ; but  our  intentions  have 
little  power  over  the  course  of  events.  That  same 
evening  I took  a walk  with  Mr.  Forbes,  stumbled 
over  the  root  of  a tree,  and  sprained  my-  ankle.  It 
was  very  provoking.  My  sprain  was  one  of  the 
worst ; the  doctor  who  was  called  in  -ordered  rest 
—total  rest,  he  said.  In  short,  I was  condemned 
to  spend  many  days,  some  weeks,  perhaps,  at  the 
Elms.  Mr.  Forbes  behaved  onexceptionaMy ; be 
was  cordial,  he  was  kind,  he  was  hospitable”;  and 
my  little  Jane,  on  seeing  me  in  severe  pain,  became 
once  more  my-  dear  little  Jane  of  old  times.  She 
was  a good  deal  with  me— I mean  alone  with  me. 
Her  husband  had  business  in  London,  and  went 
there  daily ; and  while  I lay  stretched  on  a sofa  in 
the  parlor,  Jane  sat  and  worked  and  watched  Ar- 
thur and  his  maid  out  in  the  garden. 

“Jane,”  I said  to  her  one  day,  after  hiding  mv 
time,  “why  are  y-ou  not  happy?” 

Jane  became  crimson,  and  I saw  her  little  fingers 
tremble  as  she  vainly  tried  to  thread  her  needle. 

“ I— I am  very  happy,”  she  stammered. 

“No,  Jane,  you  are  not;  neither  is  Mr.  Forbes. 
I do  not  want  to  meddle  between  y-ou;  but  yet, 
Jane,  if  a word  of  sound,  sensible  advice  from 
cousin  William  would  help  to  set  matters  right, 
why  not  give  yourself  the  chance,  and  him  the 
pleasure,  of  that  word?”  Her  color  came  and 
went ; her  work  dropped  on  her  lap ; she  clasped 
her  hands  and  said : 

“Oh  ! if  you  could— if  you  could  tell  me  some- 
thing— advise  me,  I mean.  Oh ! cousin  YVilliam, 
if  y-ou  could  make  my-  hnsband  like  me !” 

“ I always  suspected  this,”  I replied,  rather  rue- 
fully; “but,  child,  I must  know  why-  he  married 
yon.  Do  y-on  know  ?” 

“ Oh  y-es,”  she  answered,  in  a very-  peculiar  tone ; 
“and  that  is  just  the  mischief.  If  I had  known  no- 
thing, all  might  have  been  well.” 

This  was  very-  mysterious.  It  took  me  some 
time  and  trouble  to  make  Jenny-  more  explicit;  at 
length  she  told  me  all. 

“When  we  were  really  married,”  she  began, 

■ ‘ ‘ and  I came  home  his  wife,  and  looked  at  him  and 
felt  proud  of  him,  I was  happy-.  Oh ! so  happy. 
Perhaps  you  remember  that,  even  before  changing 
my  dress,  I went  down  the  garden.  I had  a foolish 
fancy  to  gather  some  of  my  favorite  flowers  and 
take  them  with  me.  I thought  to  be  alone  there ; 
but  some  one  had  given  Mr.  For  lies  a letter  on  our 
coming  in,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  garden  to  read  it. 
I saw-  him  in  the  summer-house,  sitting  in  your 
chair,  his  head  flung  on  the  table,  his  arms  clasped 
above  it;  and  I heard  him  groaning  as  if  he  were 
in  great  agony.  I turned  cold  and  trembled.  I 
knew  it  was  no  phy-sical  pang  that  wrung  those 
moans  from  him.  The  letter  he  had  been  reading 
was  on  the  ground  bv  him.  I picked  it  up  and 
stood  with  it  in  my- hand,  looking  at  him.  He  had 
not  heard,  and  lie  did  not  heed  me.  I looked  just 
at  the  first  words ; and  when  I had  read  them,  I 
could  not  leave  off  till  I had  finished  the  whole  let- 
ter. God  help  me ! It  was  a love-letter,  written 
to  my  husband  by-  one  who  had  been  compelled  to 
betray  him  ; but  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  repent- 
ed her  error  and  asked  to  be  forgiven  ! She  wrote 
full  of  hope  and  fondness.  She  had  suffered  so 
much  that  he  could  not,  she  said,  be  long  angry- 
with  his  own  Annie ! Yes,  she  called  herself  his 
own.  I was  his  wife;  I had  not  been  an  hour 
married ; 1 still  wore  my  white  dress,  my-  veil,  and 
my-  orange-wreath,  and  another  woman  wrote  thus 
to  my-  husband ! He  now  roused  himself  and  saw 
me.  I still  held  the  letter  in  my  hand,  and  my 
face,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  I had  read  it;  for  he 
took  it  from  me  and  walked  away — both  without  a 
word.  I wondered  bow  he  felt.  YVas  he  sorry-  the 
letter  had  not  come  sooner  ? YYonld  he  have  given 
me  up  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar?  I know  bet- 
ter now— I know  Mr.  Forties  could  not  he  dishon- 
orable ; but  then  my-  mind  was  not  my  own.  One 
thing,  however,  was  clear.  He  did  not  love  me. 
He  had  wished  to  marry  me  in  order  to  punish  the 
ingrate,  and  to  hurry-  our  marriage  in  order  to  fore- 
stall hers,  and  show  her  how  little  he  felt  her  faith- 
lessness. He  had  taken  me,  poor,  plain,  and  un- 
attractive, that  I might  owe  him  much,  and  he, 
the  rich,  handsome  gentleman,  owe  me  very  little. 
That  was  it,  and,  cousin  YVilliam,  it  was  very-  bitter. 

“ You  know  now  why-  we  are  not,  and  can  not 
he,  happy.  It  is  liecanse  I read  that  letter.  I am 
like  Psyche,  and,  like  her,  I pay  for  my  error.  If 
I had  remained  ignorant  I should  have  been  con- 
tent. Mr.  Forbes  would  have  acted  his  part  to  the 
end,  and  to  the  end  I should  have  thought  that  I 
had  fascinated  him.  But  my  poor  little  pride  lias 
had  a fall,  and  little  consin  Jane  has  been  sorely 
humbled.  She  knows,  what  you  knew  all  along, 
that  she  was  never  loved,  but  merely  made  the  in- 
strument of  an  angry-  lover’s  revenge.  Still,  I must 
he  just  to  him.  I am  sure  he  meant  to  make  me 
very  happy — to  be  generous,  kind,  and  attentive, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  he  would  have  liked  me. 
Only,  you  see.  now  he  can  not.  I know  too  mncli. 
As  he  is  in  your  presence,  so  he  is  in  private — a 
perfect  gentleman.  I,  who  meant  to  be  so  good,  so 
devoted,  so  dutiful  even,  never  find  a word  to  say- 
to  my  husband.  I answer  when  he  speaks,  and 
that  is  all.  I am  cold  as  a statue  when  he  is  by-. 
I feel  it,  I know  it,  and  I can  not  help  it:  that 
Annie  is  ever  between  ns,  and  she  freezes  me.  I 
have  never  seen  her;  I do  not  know  who  she  is, 
what  she  is  like;  hut  sometimes  I lie  awake  at 
night  and  think,  ‘ If  he  were  to  find  me  dead  to- 
morrow, would  he  be  very  sorry ; he  could  marry 
his  Annie?’” 

Poor  little  Jane ! My  heart  ached  foi'  her,  and 
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it  ached  all  the  more  that  I fancied  she  was  fond  of 
her  husband.  “Jenny,  Jenny,”  said  I,  with  a sigh, 
“I  will  tell  you  why  yon  can  do  nothing  to  win 
Mr.  Forbes ; it  is  because  you  like  him.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  I saw  her  fore- 
head, her  neck  even,  turn  crimson. 

“Yes,  that  is  it,”  she  said  at  length,  looking  up 
and  turning  pale  again.  “I  like  him— I who  re- 
proached myself  for  not  caring  enough  about  him 
when  we  married — I who  meant  to  try  so  hard  to 
get  that  liking.  I like  him.  He  does  not  see  it, 
he  never  will  see  it;  hut  if  he  should  I shall  lie  the 
most  wretched  of  women.  It  is  the  thought  of  my 
indifference  that  reconciles  him  to  his  lot;  if  he 
knew  the  truth  he  would  find  it  unendurable.” 

“ How  do  y-ou  know  that?”  I asked,  much  star- 
tled. 

“ I can  not  tell  y-oti,  hut  I know  it.  I nearly-  be- 
tray-ed  myself  once,  and  I can  not  forget  his  look  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm.” 

“Jane,  you  slander  your  husband.” 

“No,”  she  replied,  quietly,  “and  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me  and  wrong  him.  I am  quiet,  you 
know;  well,  I believe  that  Mr.  Forbes  took  me 
partly-  for  that.  ‘ Here  is  a girl  who  will  expect 
no  devotion,  no  fondness,  no  nonsense,’  he  thought, 

‘ nothing,  at  least,  that  I can  not  give  her.-’  Sup- 
pose he  finds  out  that  I am  not  the  woman  he 
thought  me,  and  that  when  I married  I did  expect 
to  love  and  to  lie  loved,  will  it  not  be  misery  to  him 
to  try-  and  fulfill  bis  part  of  the  compact?”* 

Alas ! that  was  true,  and  because  it  was  true  I 
heaved  a deep  sigh.  At  that  moment  the  parlor- 
door  opened  and  Arthur  came  in.  At  once  he  crept 
up  to  his  young  step-mother.  She  took  him  on  her 
knee,  and  twining  his  arms  around  her  neck  he 
nestled  on  her  bosom,  and  thence  looked  at  me  with 
a pale,  pitiful  little  face  that  made  me  forgive  him 
all  his  sins. 

“Jane,”  I said,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to  add 
that  my  cy-es  were  dim— “ there  is  your  hope  and 
your  link  with  the  father.” 

Jane  shook  her  head  rather  sadly-. 

“No  link, ’’she  replied,  “hut.  if  possible,  a cause 
of  further  division.  YYTicn  I came  and  found  this 
poor  sickly  thing  my-  heart  yearned  toward  it,  per- 
haps liecanse  it  suffered  like  myself;  perhaps,”  she 
added,  with  a faint  blush,  “ because  it  was  his.  I 
called  it,  and  it  came.  I caressed  it,  and  it  fell 
asleep  in  my-  arms.  YYhen  it  was  sick  I tended  it ; 
when  it  was  peevish  and  fretful  through  pain  I bore 
with  it;  and  thus,  I suppose,  it  loved  me.  But, 
yon  see,  it  loves  me  too  much.  One  who  ought  to 
lie  first  is  second  now.  and  second  far  away.  I am 
obeyed  when  another  is  not  heeded ; I am  sought 
when  another  is  left ; and  I am  not  his  Annie  that 
the  preference  should  not  be  resented ; not  against 
me,  indeed,  not  against  the  child,  but  resented  as  a 
wrong.  For  if  there  he  a being  passionately  loved 
it  is  this  little  pale  creature.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  born,  and  his  father  almost  became  a woman 
for  his  sake.  He  nursed  him,  he  tended  him,  and 
I reap  the  sweet  fruit  of  love — 1,  who  had  not  the 
care  of  the  tree.  But  I can  not  help  it.  This  is 
my-  comfort  in  Badness ; this  little  warm  living 
creature  clinging  to  me,  and  I can  not  give  it  up. 
YVhen  I talk  to  it  and  play  with  it,  when  I dress  it, 
as  I like  to  do  daily-,  I feel  almost  happy.  Arthur 
is  not  always  cross  as  you  have  seen  him,  cousin 
YY’illiam  ; Arthur  does  not  always  bite,  for  Arthur 
is  not  always  in  pain,  poor  little  fellow!  He  has 
days  when  he  is  bright  and  merry  and  frolicsome, 
without  mischief,  just  like  n vonng  kid.  Eh,  Ar- 
thur?” 

Arthur  looked  up;  she  stooped,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a long  fond  kiss.  They-  were  tbps  when  Mr. 
Forbes  entered  the  room.  I saw  his  color  change 
as  lie  perceived  the  child  in  liis  wife’s  arms ; but  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure,  came  up  to  us  cheer- 
fully, and,  bending  over  Jane’s  shoulder,  asked  Ar- 
thur to  kiss  papa.  Arthur  frowned,  and  gave  papa 
a snlky-  push.  Mr.  Forbes  tried  to  smile  as  he 
walked  away-,  but  the  smile  was  forced,  though  a 
blush  which  followed  it  was  real.  YY’e  are  none  of 
us  perfect,  and  I am  hound  to  say-  that  as  Arthur 
pushed  his  father  away-  a saucy  little  look  of  tri- 
umph passed  through  Jane’s  brown  eyes:  a look 
that  to  me,  at  least,  said  very-  plainly-:  “I  am  not 
Annie;  but  some  one  can  love  me,  Mr.  Forbes.” 
It  was  this  look  which,  whether  he  understood  it  or 
not,  made  Mr.  Forties  color  like  a girl. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  solicit  confidence  under 
pretense  of  giving  advice;  nothing  more  trouble- 
some. to  a conscientious  person,  than  to  give  the 
proffered  counsel  w-hen  the  confidence  has  been 
made.  So,  at  least,  I now  felt,  and  I dreaded  be- 
ing alone  with  Jane  again;  hut  I found,  to  my 
great  comfort,  though  not  without  some  mortifica- 
tion, that  Jane  had  spoken  to  get  relief,  not  to  he 
advised.  At  least,  she  never  asked  me  to  suggest 
what  line  of  conduct  she  should  pursue  tow-ard  her 
husband,  and  I believe  she  even  forgot  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  had  been  mentioned  between  ns. 

I pitied  her  from  my  heart,  hut  I saw  no  remedy 
to  her  sorrows.  I pitied  Mr.  Forbes  too.  You  see, 
it  is  one  thing  to  marry  a woman  with  the  intention 
of  giving  and  receiving  affectionate  regard ; and  it 
is  another  thing  to  marry  a girl  who  takes  the  lib- 
erty of  falling  in  love  with  you,  and  who  feels  ag- 
grieved if  y-ou  do  not,  or  rather  can  not,  follow  her 
example.  YY’hat  should  I have  done,  for  instance, 
if,  marrying  Jane  for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable 
with  her,  I had  suddenly  discovered  that  my  saucy 
little  cousin  was  enamored  of  poor  me?  “ It  has 
occurred  to  me  since  then  that  Jane  would  not  so 
have  committed  herself  with  me,  but,  at  the  time, 

I did  not  think  of  that.  I rejoiced  that  I had  not 
proposed  to  her,  and  I pitied  her  husband;  for  if . 
Jane’s  misfortune  was  to  have  read  the  letter,  liis 
trouble  was  to  read  her  heart  rather  too  truly. 
Poor  little  simple  Jane ! It  was  like  her  to  think 
that  she  could  keep  such  a secret  from  a husband 
who  had  not  love  to  blind  him. 

I watched  him  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Forbes’s  grief  was  to  see  his  wife’s 
love  and  not  be  able  to  return  it ; his  grief  was  to 
have  married,  as  he  thought,  a sensible,  mercenary 
gif|li  iiwt  fo  findjout  that  he  was  wedded  to  a fond 
and  teimer-hearied  woman.  I do  not  mean  t*  sav 
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from  which  may  be  dated  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  national  unity 
among  the  different  populations  of 
the  German  race.  It  has  been  the 
fortunate  achievement  of  Count  Bis- 
marck in  Germany,  as  of  Count  Ca- 
vour  in  Italy,  to  invent  the  politic- 
al emergency  which  has  enabled  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  divided 
nation  to  rally  around  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal States,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  military  victory  won  over  the 
rival  Power,  which  had  long  been 
viewed  as  the  representative  of  il- 
liberal and  anti-national  interests. 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  by  this 
means  gained  the  same  kind  of  su- 
premacy in  Germany  which  devolved 
seven  years  ago  in  Italy  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia— or  rather,  as 
it  should  have  been  styled,  of  Pied- 
mont. The  parallel,  however,  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  German 
and  of  the  Italian  statesman  can  not 
be  pursued  further  by  an  examination 
into  their  dealings  with  the  internal 
affairs,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  and  franchises, 
of  the  State  which  each  Minister  re- 
spectively ruled.  For  while  Cavour 
applied  himself  fairly  and  honestly 
to  the  working  out  of  parliamentary 
government,  on  the  English  model, 
in  order  to  win  the  attachment  of  the 
other  populations  of  Italy  to  the  Pied, 
montese  monarchy  by  the  attractive 
example  of  freedom,  Bismarck,  on 
the  contrary,  persisted  in  outrag- 
ing and  corrupting  the  Prussian  rep. 
resentative  constitution  till  he  had 
almost  made  the  King  an  absolute 
despot,  prepared  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Austrian  military 
empire. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
Ilerr  von  Bismarck  does  not  appear 
to  have  shown  any  promise  of  future 
distinction.  He  was  educated  suc- 
cessively at  the  Universities  of  Get. 
tingen,  Greifswaldo,  and  Berlin, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted beyond  measure  to  the  boister- 
ous pleasures  of  the  German  Bur. 
schen,  and  to  have  displayed  no  great 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  he  failed  to  pass  the 
requisite  examination  for  entering 
the  civil  service,  and  was  admitted 
by  special  favor.  His  father  was  a 
country  squire  of  noble  birth  and 
moderate  estate ; but  more  than  one 
member  of  his  family  had  held  high 


FANEUIL  HALL. 


Faneuil  Hall  has  been  denom- 
inated “ the  Cradle  of  American  Lib- 
erty, ” having  been  the  popular  gath- 
ering-place of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
during  the  incipient  stages  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  erected  in  1742, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Peter  Fan- 
euil,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  by  him 
generously  given  to  the  town — the 
basement  for  a market,  with  a spa- 
cious and  beautiful  hall  above  for 
public  meetings.  It  was  burned  in 
1761,  nothing  but  the  brick  walls  re- 
maining ; but  the  edifice  -was  imme- 
diately rebuilt.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1805,  by  the  addition  of  another  story 
and  an  increase  of  forty  feet  in  its 
width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty 
feet  square,  and  contains  some  line 
paintings  of  distinguished  men.  The 
original  vane,  copied  from  that  of  the 
London  Royal  Exchange,  still  turns 
upon  the  pinnacle : the  vane  is  in  the 
form  of  a huge  grasshopper.  In  1776 
Faneuil  Hall  was  converted  into  a 
theatre  by  the  British.  When  the 
news  reached  Boston  of  the  passage 
by  the  British  Parliament  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  (providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  government  officers  of  every  kind 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  for  the 
discontinuance  of  landing,  discharg- 
ing, and  shipping  of  wares  and  mer- 
chandise at  Boston),  a town  meeting 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which 
Samuel  Adams  presided.  The  meet- 
ing voted  to  stop  all  importation  from 
or  exportation  to  “ Great  Britain  and 
every  part  of  the  East  Indies and 
with  this  declaration  in  his  hand 
Paul  Revere  took  his  celebrated 
ride  from  Boston  to  New  York,  in- 
flaming the  country  as  he  went  along. 

It  was  in  Faneuil  Hall  that  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips aroused  the  citizens  of  Boston  to 
resistance  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  slave  Burns. 


COUNT  BISMARCK. 


Karl  Otto  Yon  Bismarck  auf 
Sehonhausen,  the  bold  and  dextrous 
Minister  who  has  conquered  Germa- 
ny for  Prussia,  was  born  at  Bran- 
denburg, in  1813,  the  year  of  that 
great  uprising  of  the  German  nation 
igrinst  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I., 
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office,  and  Otto  ton  Bismarck  was  not  without 
the  aid  of  influential  patrons.  N vertli-  less,  lie  had 
obtained  no  higher  promo  ion  than  th  po’tof  Su- 
perintendent of  Dykes  in  the  Altniurk  up  to  the 
lime  of  his  election,  in  1847,  as  a member  of  the 
Puissian  Diet,  having  previously  had  a seat  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  he  dwelt.  He  was  immediately  noticed  as 
one  of  the  most  vehement  and  even  insolent  cham- 
pions of  the  Junker  or  Tory  party,  as  he  ostenta- 
tiously professed  his  contempt  for  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  ridiculed  the  practice  of 
parliamentary  debate,  denied  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia was  bound  to  grant  those  franchises  which  had 
been  solemnly  promised  at  the  time  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  and  declared  that  the  Royal 
prerogative  was  derived,  not  from  the  consent  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  was  prac- 
tically unlimited  save  by  the  voluntary  concessions 
of  the  Royal  bounty. 

These  opinions  were  not  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits of  youth,  but  have  been  asserted  by  Herr  von 
Bismarck  on  all  occasions  since  he  began  to  take  a 
conspicuous  place  in  public  life,  which  was  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  has  repeatedly  de- 
nounced the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  spread 
of  intelligence  among  the  working-classes ; he  ha9 
gone  so  far  as  to  express  a wish  that  the  large  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  could  be  destroyed, 
bo  that  a purely  rural  population  might  submissive- 
ly obev  the  behests  of  an  absolute  ruler.  These 
and  similar  utterances  of  rampant  Toryism,  such  as 
can  scarcely  be  matched  by  any  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  parties,  rendered  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  German  National  As- 
sembly of  1848,  and  lived  some  months  in  retire- 
ment ; but  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  reactionary  par'y,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Cl  amber  of  Deputies  at  Berlin  as  member  for  the 
district  of  Zauche.  Here,  again,  he  was  the  bitter- 
est assailant  of  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  deride  the  aspirations  toward  German 
unity  which  the  so-called  Gotha  party  already  be- 
gan to  encourage,  as  associated  with  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Prussia.  Herr  von  Bis- 
mauck,  for  his  part,  maintained  that  it  was  to  Prus- 
sianism,  not  to  Germanism,  that  they  must  look  for 
the  safety  and  advancement  of  the  State.  He  af- 
fected in  those  days  to  venerate  Austria  as  the  prop- 
er representa1  ive  of  the  ancient  power  of  Germany, 
while  he  censured  the  struggle  for  Schleswig-Hol- 
ste  n as  a petty  act  of  revolution,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  As  an 
ins  ance  of  his  sagacity  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  the  advo- 
cate of  a law  by  which  the  trade  guilds  should  be 
empowered,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary price  for  every  sort  of  goods  to  be  sold,  and  to 
prescribe  the  number  of  apprentices  who  should  be 
brought  up  to  each  trade. 

In  1851  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  admitted  to  the 
diplomatic  sendee,  and  sent  as  First  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  at  Frankfort ; 
hut,  within  three  months  of  his  arrival  at  this  post, 
was  elevated,  by  an  extraordinary  promotion,  to 
that  of  Embassador  at  the  sittings  of  the  Federal 
Bund.  He  had  evidently  been  selected  for  his  in- 
dependent and  supercilious  bearing,  on  purpose  to 
hid  defiance  to  Count  Rf.chberg,  who  was  then 
Austrian  Embassador  at  Frankfort  and  President 
of  the  Diet.  Many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the 
encounters  between  them,  Herr  von  Bismarck  by 
his  high  spirits,  wit,  and  courage,  usually  getting 
the  better  of  his  more  dignified  antagonist,  who  was 
once  so  plainly  insulted  by  the  Prussian  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a duel.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recall  Herr  von  Bismarck 
from  Frankfort,  and  ho  was  transferred  to  the  em- 
bus -y  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  entered  into  in- 
timate relations  with  Prince  Gortschakoff,  then 
busy  with  schemes  for  a triple  alliance  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  by  which  each  of  those  Pow- 
ers wa9  to  acquire  an  extensive  addition  to  its  ter- 
ritories at  the  expense  of  Austria,  Turkey.  Belgi- 
um, and  the  smaller  German  States.  The  Crimean 
War,  however,  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  the 
execution  of  these  projects,  which  seem  not  to  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
were  afterward  disavowed  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  who  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain any  plans  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  brother  sovereigns. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne  a change,  ap- 
parently for  the  worsp,  came  over  the  state  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Liberal  influences  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  and  their  friends,  now 
gave  way  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Junkers — or,  a9 
thev  are  sometimes  called,  from  the  title  of  their 
newspaper  organ,  the  Kreuz  Zeituvg  party.  Count 
Berxstorff  having  become  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  instead  of  Herr  von  Schleinitz,  a new  line 
of  foreign  policy  was  resolved  upon,  though  it  was 
necessarily  to  be  kept  dark  till  the  views  of  the  oth- 
er European  Powers  could  bo  ascertained.  Herr 
von  Bi3M  arck,  leaving  Count  Goetz  to  succeed  him 
at  the  Russian  Court,  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Ber- 
lin than  it  was  intimated  by  the  French  Minister  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  like  to  see  Bismarck 
as  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
had  more  than  once  spoken  in  favor  of  a French 
alliance,  under  certain  circumstances,  previously  to 
the  wur  between  France  and  Austria  in  1859.  Herr 
von  Bismarck  thus  became  Prussian  Embassador 
at  Paris;  but  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  best  known  to  themselves. 

In  September,  1862,  Herr  von  Bismarck  was 
summoned  home  to  Berlin  and  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  a new  Ministry,  over  which  he  has 
since  presided,  with  the  port-folio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Eclenburo  being  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
Herr  von  Eoon,  Minister  of  War;  and  Bodel- 
schwinoh  and  Von  tlr  Heydt  successively  Fi- 
nance Ministers.  The  whole  course  of  their  ad- 
ministration, from  1862  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war,  has  been  a pertinacious  conflict  against 
the  majeftity  of  the  Chamber,  whose  votes  have 
been  impudently  set  at  naught,  and  whose  Consti- 
tutional power  to  control  the  public  expenditure  has 


been  nullified,  while  the  Prime  Minister  has  coolly 
declared  that  he  and  his  colleagu*  s will  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and  that  they  consider 
themselves  only  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  original  dispute  was  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  estimates  and  the  law  ex- 
tending the  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  army 
to  three  years.  The  Chamber  having,  by  majori- 
ties of  272  against  68,  and  of  251  against  36,  decided 
these  questions  against  the  Government.  Bismarck 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  after  a series  of  angry  alter 
cations,  and  informed  them  that  the  King  would 
dispense  with  their  approval  of  the  budget,  and 
would  put  in  execution  whatever  measures  he 
thought  best  for  the  public  service.  The  newspa- 
pers which  ventured  to  comment  on  this  high-hand- 
ed procedure  of  the  Government  were  prosecuted 
with  great  severity ; and  those  public  officials  who 
dared  to  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  punished  bv  removal  to  distant  places, 
if  not  by  the  loss  of  office 

Thus  practically  despotic,  the  rule  of  King  Will- 
iam I and  Bismarck,  his  Minister,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  has  been  directed  with  astonish- 
ing success,  though  by  conduct  which  history'  will 
perhaps  stigmatize  as  perfidious  and  double-dealing, 
to  the  achievement  of  those  grand  objects,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Austria  from  the  German  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  union  of  the  several  States 
of  North  Germany  to  the  Prussian  Kingdom,  which 
are  regarded  by  most  impartial  observer?  as  a change 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  European  peace  and 
civilization.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  these  results 
are  equally  acceptable  to  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  review  the 
series  of  transactions  relative  to  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein provinces,  which  led  to  the  open  quarrel  be- 
tween Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria,  with 
the  minor  States  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  finally 
issuing  in  the  rupture  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
short  but  decisive  war  of  last  midsummer.  It  would 
be  a difficult  task  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
esty and  good  faith  of  the  Prussian  Government  in 
these  transactions;  but  the  skill  and  valor  of  the 
Prussian  army,  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  Prussian  people,  have  justly  earned  for  their 
country' a degree  of  political  and  military  importance 
second  to  none  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

The  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  situated  in  Har- 
ris County,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  45  miles  bv  water 
from  its  entrance  into  Galveston  Bay.  It  is  a 
flourishing  town,  the  second  of  the  State  in  com- 
mercial importance,  and  is  advantageously’ situated 
for  trade,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It 
is  the  principal  shipping  port  for  several  adjacent 
counties,  in  which  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize  are  pro- 
duced, and  toward  which  a copious  tide  of  emigra- 
tion is  flowing.  A railroad  is  being  built  which 
is  to  extend  westward  to  the  Brazos  River,  and 
probably  to  Austin.  Houston  was  settled  in  1836. 
Its  population  in  1860  was  nearly  five  thousand. 


GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

There  are  few  towns  in  the  South  where  so 
much  Northern  energy'  and  the  effects  of  Northern 
capital  are  as  visible  as  in  Galveston.  The  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be  simple.  It  was  looked  upon  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a good  place  to  make  money. 
Army  officers  soldiers,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  army  have  settled  here,  seemingly  for  a 
permanent  home. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  the  people,  gener- 
ally speaking,  courteous  and  hospitable. 

On  the  Strand,  or  principal  street,  there  are  some 
fine  stores  and  other  buildings.  A bank,  the  First 
National  of  Texas,  has  been  established,  with  a 
South  Carolina  president,  and  an  ex- General— Ma- 
jor-General W T.  Clark,  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee— for  cashier.  The  bank  is  doing  a fine  busi- 
ness, and  is  cordially  supported  by'  the  people. 

A fine  Custom-house,  in  which  is  located  the 
Post-office,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  new-comer 
almost  the  first  thing  upon  his  entrance  into  the 
city. 

The  Collector.  General  Kent,  was  General 
Grant’s  Provost-Marshal  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
der of  Vicksburg,  and  did  the  tedious  duty  of  pa- 
roling Pemberton’s  army.  General  Kent  has 
not  forgotten  his  army'  discipline,  and  looks  sharply 
after  the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam,  to  the  evident  dis- 
gust of  parties  that  used  to  “slip  things  through.” 

The  Galveston  beach  is  said  to  be  finer  than  any 
beach  in  the  country.  D. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SG6, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Br  MISS  ANNA  -WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“ I really  think.”  said  Mr.  May,  one  morning, 
at  the  breakfast-table,  “that  you  children  have 
done  wonders  with  your  three  dollar?.  Why,  the 
gardens  are  splendid !” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Lily,  “ I think  they  are.  If 
it  wasn’t  for  two  or  three  things  gardening  would 
be  too  delightful.” 

“ What  are  the  two  or  three  things,  pray?” 

“ One  is  the  weeds,  papa.” 

“Aha!”  said  her  father,  laughing;  "I  thought 
you  did  not  mean  to  have  any  weeds  ?” 

Lily'  shook  her  head  with  an  air  that  said  very 
plainly  if  she  had  not  meant  it  the  weeds  had. 

“ It’s  so  hard  to  take  'em  off.  papa.  I hoe  them 
up  ever  so  nicely',  but  the  minute  I begin  to  rake 
away'  comes  the  earth  and  every  thing,  as  if  I was  1 
going  to  take  off  the  whole  garden. ” 

“ How  do  y ou  hold  your  rake?"  asked  Mr.  May.  i 

‘I  don’t  know,  papa.  In  both  huuds.” 


“ Yes,  of  course.  But  is  the  end  of  tho  handle 
high  or  low  ?” 

• P etty  low,  I guess,”  said  Lily. 

“ Hold  it  high  next  time.”  said  her  father. 
“When  you  rake  a bed  after  digging,  and  have  to 
level  it  here  and  there,  the  handle  must  sometimes 
be  held  low ; but  when  you  are  raking  off  weeds 
you  can  hardly  hold  it  too  upright.  Then  the 
earth  sifts  through  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  and  only 
the  weeds  are  drawn  off.  What’s  the  other  hin- 
drance to  the  perf  ect  felicity  of  gardening  ? ” 

“My  clothes!”  said  Lily,  with  such  a pitiful  in- 
tonation that  every  body  laughed  in  the  most  un- 
sympathetic manner. 

• You  may  believe  that,  papa,”  said  Jack.  “ If 
you  don’t,  just  ask  Malvina." 

“ I will  when  I desire  any  of  Malvina's  conver- 
sation,” said  Mr.  May,  who  had  the  greatest  possi- 
ble dislike  to  hearing  the  kitchen  quoted  for  any 
thing.  “ What’s  the  matter  with  the  clothes.  Lily  ? 
They  will  get  muddy  just  as  the  weeds  will  grow  ?” 

“Oh.  papa,  muddy  don’t  express  it!”  said  Lily, 
despairingly. 

"Well,  keep  up  your  courage,  my  dear,”  said 
her  father,  laughing.  “ I am  much  inclined  to  fear 
that  you  will  see  little  more  mud  this  summer ; it 
seems  like  the  beginning  of  a dry  time.  Clover,  I 
have  seen  no  balsams  so  fine  as  yours  any  where, 
except  at  that  little  house  of  Nobody’s  by  the  hill- 
road.  I can’t  imagine  where  they  got  them.” 

“But  oh,  papa!”  cried  Primrose;  “have  you 
seen  my  heart’s-ease  ?” 

“ Your  heart  s-ease  ?’’  said  her  father,  lifting  her 
up  in  his  arms;  “wrhy,  you  are  heart’s-ease  your- 
self! If  you  can  show  me  any  better  I should  like 
to  see  it.” 

Prim  pulled  him  away  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  Lily'  and  Clover,  the  or.e  talking  eagerly  about 
her  own  flowers,  the  other,  in  a happy  muse,  think- 
ing of  the  beautiful  balsams  of  little  Dick  Nobody. 

Mr.  May  was  right — a diy  time  set  in ; and  Lily 
soon  began  to  wish  for  the  mud  again,  with  all  its 
troublesome  qualities.  The  soil  in  the  little  gar- 
dens lost  its  rich  brown  hue,  and  looked  hot  and 
du9ty;  while  the  poor  flowers  hung  their  heads  in 
the  pitiless  sunshine  and  cried  for  rain.  Lily  would 
fain  have  watered  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
Sam  assured  her  that  that  was  the  very  way  to  kill 
them. 

“Wait  till  the  shady  hours  come,”  he  said, 
“and  then  water  thoroughly.  And  do  not  begin 
watering  at  all  unless  you  are  sure  your  patience 
will  hold  out.” 

“Mine  will— till  the  cistern  fails,”  said  Lily. 
“ But  why  do  vou  say  that  ?” 

“ Because  a little  watering  only  cakes  the  earth 
round  the  plants,  and  makes  matters  worse  than 
ever,”  said  Sam.  “ Keep  the  earth  as  loose  and 
soft  round  your  plants  as  every'ou  can  in  dry  weath- 
er.” 

“That’s  odd,”  said  Lily.  “I  should  think  it 
would  just  let  the  heat  in.” 

“It  lets  the  air  in,  but  the  air  brings  moisture 
with  it.  And  it  leaves  the  roots  at  liberty  to  go 
every  where  in  search  of  all  the  ground  may  con- 
tain.” 

“ Ah.  I think  the  ground  must  contain  very'  little 
just  now  1”  said  Clover  “ It  seems  as  if  all  the 
water  I put  on  mv  plants  at  night  was  just  drunk 
up  by  the  rest  of  the  earth  before  morning.” 

It  did  seem  so,  indeed.  However,  the  children 
took  good  care  of  their  comer  of  sweet  herbs  in  that 
diy  time ; and  Mr.  May  ordered  Robin  to  draw  and 
carry  to  the  little  gardens  as  much  water  as  they' 
would  put  on ; so  you  may  be  certain  the  three 
watering-pots  were  not  idle.  Lily,  to  be  sure,  made 
a good  deal  of  splashing  with  hers,  and  sometimes 
had  more  mud  (for  a while)  than  she  cared  for;  the 
holes  in  the  rose  of  her  watering-pot  were  so  large. 
Often,  too,  she  quite  washed  away  the  earth  from 
some  of  her  flower-roots,  and  had  to  coax  it  back 
carefully  with  her  trowel;  though  still  the  plants 
took  thankfully  even  too  much  of  a good  thing. 
But  Clover’s  garden  at  sundown,  when  she  had  done 
watering  for  the  night,  looked  as  if  there  had  been 
a gentle,  thorough  shower  from  the  clouds;  for 
with  her  long-nosed  watering-pot  she  could  reach 
even  the  tops  of  ber  plants;  now  and  then  Sam 
borrowed  it  to  give  Prim's  tall  flowers  a shower 
bath.  Bnt  both  plants  and  children  were  very 
glad  when  the  weather  changed  and  there  came  a 
rain.  And  how  the  plants  grew  then ! how  the 
blossoms  opened,  one  kind  after  another!  Prim’s 
heart's-ease  were  the  loveliest  things  that  could  be ; 
and  of  ever  so  many  kinds ; and  though  just  in  the 
heat  of  the  weather  (for  heart’s-ease  does  not  bear 
the  sun)  the  flowers  were  rather  small,  yet  as  the 
cool  days  came  on  they  grew  larger  and  larger,  till 
they  were  a wonder  to  look  at.  There  was  the 
King  of  the  Blacks — a great  black  purple  pansy 
with  a small  yellow  eye ; and  another  pansy  that 
was  bright  y'ellow,  and  another  that  was  pale  yel- 
low, and  another  that  wa9  yellow,  with  crimson 
marks.  Another  was  all  royal  purple,  and  another 
purple  and  gold,  and  another  purple  and  blue,  and 
another  crimson  and  white.  Almost  every  plant  as 
it  came  into  bloom  seemed  to  be  of  new  colors  or 
markings;  and  Prim  would  come  running  into  the 
breakfast-room  with  a breathless 

“Oh,  mamma,  there’s  another  heart’s-ease  out! 
Won’t  you  just  come  and  see  it?" 

Then  when  the  snow-white  oenothera  began  to 
open  its  large  flowers  every  evening,  there  wa9  no 
end  to  tho  joy.  Jack  declared  Prim’s  eyes  grew  as 
big  as  her  primrose  blossoms. 

Clover,  too,  could  boast  of  beauties ; the  balsams, 
with  spotted  blossoms,  as  double  as  any  rose ; and 
tall  showy  zinnias;  and  the  rich  crimson  tassels 
drooping  till  they  touched  the  ground  of  love-lies- 
bleeding.  Stocks  promised  to  make  a fine  show 
by-and-by  ; and  the  fenee,  quite  covered  with  hya- 
cinth beans  and  canary-bird  vine,  looked  almost  like 
a green  bank,  spotted  with  purple  and  yellow. 

Lily’s  garden  was,  to  say  truth,  a little  wild: 
things  had  been  planted  without  much  thought 
a'out  such  trifles  as  color  and  height,  and  some  of 
her  flowers  had  reason  to  think  themselves  badly 
treated.  For  instance,  the  little  dwarf  convolvuli's 
was  plumed  so  fur  buck  iu  the  bed  that,  without 


stepping  in  among  the  flowers,  it  was  hard  to  see 
its  delicate  trailing  colors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hollyhocks  were  so  near  the  front  that  their 
broad  and  somewhat  coarse  green  leaves  stretched 
out  even  across  the  walk.  Petunias  were  every 
where — Lily  had  set  them  out  wherever  she  could 
find  a bit  of  room — and  they  roamed  hither  and 
thither,  ran  over  the  delicate  little  scarlet  flax 
(which  was  a real  beauty),  and  climbed  quite  over 
the  head  of  Lily’s  small  rose-bush.  But  then  they 
did  furnish  a great  many  flowers — pink,  and  pur- 
ple, and  white-throated,  and  white-edged.  Lily  was 
loud  in  her  praises,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have 
almost  adopted  Mr.  Jarvis’s  maxim  of  “Quantity 
— quantity,”  and  actually  said  that  the  flax  was 
pretty— what  there  was  of  it.  The  hollyhocks 
were  not  in  bloom  yet,  and  tho  asters  were  mere 
green  tufts ; but  the  pinks  were  exquisite,  and  the 
canna  spread  out  its  broad  pale  leaves  with  quite 
the  air  of  a distinguished  foreigner. 

“The  three  gardens  am  as  like  the  three  chil- 
dren as  possible!”  Mr.  May  declared. 

“ How  ?”  said  his  wife,  smiling. 

“Excellent,  brilliant,  and  poetical, ’’  said  Mr. 
May.  * 

“I  am  sure  Clover’s  is  brilliant  too,”  said  Mrs. 
May. 

“ Yes,  bnt  in  a way  so  perfectly  orderly  and  neat 
that  the  lady-like  qualities  strike  you  first.  Look 
at  Lily’s  petunias,  running  wild,  after  a most  brill- 
iant fashion ! And  there’s  my  little  Prim  dream- 
ing over  her  pansies ! This  gardening  is  a great 
business.” 

Nothing  had  been  heal'd  of  little  Dick  Nobody’s 
garden  for  some  time,  and  though  Clover  had  been 
very  anxious  to  see  it  she  had  not  dared  to  say  a 
word.  But  one  day,  after  the  dry  weather  had 
passed  by  and  the  showers  had  come  to  make  ev- 
ery thing  fresh,  Sam  proposed  they  should  take  a 
walk  that  way  and  see  Dick’s  balsums. 

“We'll  see  if  they  look  like  yours,  Clover,”  he 
said. 

“ Has  Dick  got  any  heart’s-ease,  Sam?”  said  lit- 
tle Primrose. 

“ I think  not.” 

“ Then  I’d  better  take  him  some,"  said  Prim, 
with  a very  grave  face. 

“ But  you’ll  kill  the  plants,  dear,  if  yon  take 
them  up  now,  when  they’re  all  full  of  flowers,” 
said  Clover;  “or  at  least  kill  the  flowers.” 

“ It’s  only  the  flowers  I mean  to  take,”  replied 
Primrose,  as  gravely  as  before.  “ I will  take  Dick 
a bunch  of  ’em.” 

“ What’s  that  for?”  said  Sam,  putting  his  hands 
under  her  chin,  and  bringing  the  little  sober  face 
into  view. 

“ Because,”  said  Prim,  “ I’ve  been  thinking  about 
it  a great  deal — about  what  mamma  said.  And  if 
God  asked  me  what  I had  done  with  iny  heart’s- 
ease  I shouldn’t  like  to  say  I’d  never  given  Dick 
one.” 

“Oh,  if  that's  all,”  said  Lily,  “I  can  pick  him  a 
great  bunch  of  petunias.  Do  ’em  good  too — they 
want  cutting.” 

While  Lily  flew  down  to  her  garden  and  began  to 
pull  off  the  petunias  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Prim- 
rose crouched  down  by  her  patch  of  heart’s-ease, 
carefully  culling  one  of  each  shade  and  tint  that 
she  could  find,  putting  them  lovingly’  together,  with 
quite  an  artistic  arrangement  of  colors. 

“ Exquisite  1”  said  Sam,  watching  her.  Prim 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

“ Dear  me!  how  splendid!”  said  Lily,  running 
up  with  her  hands  full  of  petunias;  “but  just  look 
at  these  ! What  will  you  take,  Clover  ?” 

“I  think — I shall  not  take  any  thing,”  said 
Clover,  slowly. 

“Nothing!  out  of  all  your  garden!”  said  Lily. 
Clover  flushed  crimson. 

“ I’m  not  sure  that  Dick  would  care  to  have  mo 
bring  any  of  my  flowers,"  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 
“Maybe  I can  find—”  And  she  hurried  off,  com- 
ing back  presently  with  a half  open  rose-bud,  which 
she  quietly  put  in  Prim’s  hand,  to  go  with  the 
heart's-ease.  Then  they  set  off. 

Dick,  of  course,  wTas  in  liis  garden— he  w’as  al- 
ways there  when  it  did  not  rain,  and  sometimes 
when  it  did ; and  visitors  were  a particularly'  pleas- 
ant thing  to  him  now -that  he  had  flowers  to  show. 
He  welcomed  them  very  joyfully,  beginning  at  once 
to  display  his  treasures. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lily’  and  Primrose  to 
see  the  very  same  flowers  in  Dick's  garden  that 
there  were  in  Clover’s.  The  beautiful  camellia- 
flowered  balsams,  and  the  graceful  amaranthus,  and 
the  showy’  zinnias.  Even  a canary-bird  vine  was 
there,  fluttering  over  the  fence. 

“ But  where  did  you  get  them  all?”  cried  Lily. 

“A  lady,”  said  Dick.  “She’s  a good  one,  and 
that's  all  I know.” 

“Where  does  she  live?”  inquired  Sam. 

“ Don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  Dick.  “Nobody  didn’t 
tell  me  that.  Man  that  fetched  ’em — that's  the 
seeds  and  the  little  green  things — be  said,  say’s  he, 

4 These  be  out  of  the  young  lady’s  owrn  garden, 
says  he.” 

“ A young  lady !”  said  Lily.  “ Oh,  I dare  say  it 
was  Maria  Jarvis.  You  know,  Clover,  she’s  got 
such  loads  of  flowers  in  her  garden,  and  a man  to 
take  care  of  ’em,  and  all.” 

But  Clover  did  not  answer,  and  seemed  rather  in 
haste  to  get  away,  opening  the  little  gate,  and  step- 
ping out  upon  the  road.  And  when  Sam  looked  at 
her,  he  saw  that  she  was  biting  her  lips  very  hard 
to  keep  from  laughing.  It  must  have  pleased  him 
— Clover’s  face,  or  the  laughing,  or  the  flowers,  or 
something;  for  the  first  thing  he  did,  when  they 
were  all  outside  the  gate,  was  to  put  his  arms  round 
Clover  and  give  her  a good  hearty  kiss. 

Little  Prim  all  this  while  had  said  scarcely  a 
word,  looking  on  with  all  her  eyes,  as  we  say.  But 
when  Prim  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  and  Mrs. 
May’  bent  over  her  for  a parting  kiss,  Prim  said ; 

“Mamma,  I don’t  think  God  will  ever  ask  Clo- 
ver what  she's  done  with  her  flowers.” 

“Why  not  ?”  asked  her  mother. 

“Beeaiso,"  answered  Primrose,  sedately,  “I 
tHnk  Tic  t<  LI  her  w hat  to  da  with  ’em  — and  I 
tli’.iJ.  dime  it!” 
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“ Deservedly  popular.” — Burnett’s  Cocoaine  for 
the  Hair,  and  Florimel  for  the  Handkerchief— a 
combination  of  rare  and  delicate  odors — Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 

262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Rl- 
1 lies  carry  a 
ball  vary- 
ing from  one  half  oz.  each 
to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
J and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 
They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

SOLE  AGENTS 

„r  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
tire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.  s Colt's  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


False  mustaches  and  goatees,  bo  cts..  75 
cts.,  and  $t  each.  H.  DARROW,  sole  Manufac- 
turer and  Importer,  Box  75,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Room.— Interior  of  a Cell.— Work-House  Prison- 
ers getting  Ice.— Buildiug  Sea-Wall.— Breaking 
Stones.— The  Swill  Tub.— The  Cart-Woman.— 
Work-House  Boatman,  oif  Duty. 

THE  LADY  OF  MY  DREAMS. 

VENICE. 

With  an  Illustration. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— XV.  FLOR- 
IDA : HER  CRIME  AND  HER  PUNISHMENT. 

Illustrations. — Truman  Seymour. — Reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens.— Burning  of  the  Schooner. 
— Destruction  of  Salt-Works.— Battle  of  Olustee. 
MANA8QUAN. 

Illustrations.— Blue-Fishing  on  the  Beach. 
THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 

Illustrations.— Dogmatism.— Prince.— Maggie 
cum  Doggie.— Dog-Forsaken  Maggie.— “ Let  Dogs 
Delight?— Old  Trip.— Defying  Thunder.— Vale 
Dogs  and  Tobacco. 

AMONG  RELATIONS. 

MY  SISTER  MARCIA. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL. 
NEW8PAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS.  f 

LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

THE  SWEETEST  DAYS.  ** 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 

Terms  for  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

A n Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subsorib- 

ers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  firet- 
cln*s  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates: 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  ncarlv  100,000. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867 : 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  far  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  op  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State  -,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  Hue  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  pox  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


STARTING  OF 

Ths  Great  £_  meric  an 
Tea  Company. 

The  proprietors  became  fully  convinced,  several 
years  ago,  that  the  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  were 
paying  loo  many  and  too  large  protits  on  these  arti- 
cles ot  every-dav  consumption,  and  therefore  organ- 
ized  The  Great  American  Tea  Company  to  do  in..  , 
as  far  as  possible,  with  these  enormous  drains  upon  me 
Consumers,  and  to  supply  them  with  these  necessaries 
at  the  smallest  possible  price. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— aud  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have  made 
their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

0th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lota  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
lOper  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  aud 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kindstfrom 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  tell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  soid  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  nYSON,  80c.,  90c , $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  % lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  ib. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

OOLONG,  7oc.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  V 

IMPERIAL,  best  $1  25  %<  Ib. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1 20  y ib. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

The  following  “Club  form"  is  the  most  convenient 
for  such  orders  : 

SEVENTH  ORDER  FROM  THIS  CLUB. 

Madison,  Ind.,  Sept  10,  1866. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  Am.  31  and  33 
Vesey  St,,  A.  Y : 

I received  by  express  this  morning  the  last  lot  or- 
dered. It  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  I will  have 
to  order  more  frequently  than  1 have  been  doing  to 
keep  up  a supply.  I shall  not  wait  for  Club  names, 
but  order  in  advance.  Send  C.  O.  D. 

Respectfully,  JAMES  DONNELLY. 

20  lbs.  Oolong at$l  00.... $20  00 

16  Its.  Imperial at  1 25 20  00 

10  tbs.  Gunpowder at  1 25 12  60 

5 lbs.  Young  Hyson at  1 25. . . . 6 25 

5 Its.  U.  Japan at  1 25. ...  6 25 

Total $65  00 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  6643,  New  York  City. 

Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 
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The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  The  Magic  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  cn  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CiYTiiRItH 

CURED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

For  One  Dollar  per  mail  I will  send  to  any  address 
a recipe  and  medicine  that  will  cure  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh  in  the  head  and  bronchial  tubes  in  a few  weeks. 
It  has  saved  my  life,  and  may  yours.  I believe  this  to 
be  the  only  positive  cure  for  Catarrh  and  incipient  Con- 
sumption ever  yet  discovered.  It  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  public  less  than  six  months,  and  if  you  will 
call  at  No.  1521  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  you  can  lie 
entertained  two  hours  in  reading  the  letters  of  grati- 
tude and  cure  that  are  being  daily  received  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  One  lady  came  in  person  from 
a neighboring  State  to  express  personally  her  grati- 
tude. Hers  had  been  an  old  and  bad  case,  and  she  had 
tried  every  thing  to  no  effect.  She  was  cured  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  seemed  almost  frantic  with 
i.  y.  Address  T.  P.  SYMMES,  No.  152*  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 
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$Si  SIS  WING 
v MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13,  1862  : Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUOK,  RUN  UT  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  6 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
nave  used  it. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
Few  York  Tribune. 

Single  machiues,  all  complete,  sent  to  anv  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  In  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


iu  Dresses,  Pams,  and  Coat  Paiterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  Tor  a certificate,  which  will  show  you 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  <fcc.,  Ac., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  aud  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  everv 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


$1,000,000  Worth 

OF 

Watches,  Jewelry,  and  Silverware, 

To  be  disposed  of  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  receive : 

100  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches  . . each  $125  00 
500  Silver  Watches  ....  each  $20  00  to  $35  00 
10,000  Gold  Pens  aud  Silver  Cases,  each  $6  00  to  $8  00 

And  a large  assortmeut  of  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  every  description.  The  method  of  disposing  of  these 
goods  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each  is  as  follows . 

Certificates,  naming  each  articles  and  its  value,  are 
placed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  well  mixed.  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; 11  for  $2 ; 30  for  $5. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  special  terms  and 
premiums.  Address 

A.  H.  ROYVEN  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


iUlcock’s  Porous 
Plasters. 

WHOOPING-COUGH  CURED. 

Ca  UGA,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

T. rALLoooK  & Co.!  Gentlemen,— Please  send  me 
another  six  dozen  of  your  Porous  Plasters.  They  are 
In  great  demand  here  for  whooping-cough.  They  act 
like  a charm.  I could  have  sold  two  dozen  this  week 
if  I had  had  them.  Send  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
oblige,  Yours  respectftilly, 

JOHN  I.  WILLIAMS,  P.M. 
ASTHMA  CURED. 

Mr.  Wm.  May,  of  245  Spring  Street,  New  fork, 
writes,  Jan.  1,  1856:  1 have  been  afflicted  with  asthma 
for  upward  of  ten  years,  receiving  no  benefit  from 
medical  men.  I was  advised  by  a fr  iend  to  try  one  of 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters.  I said  I had  tried  several 
kinds  ot  plasters  without  any  benefit,  and  supposed 
they  were  all  alike.  My  fr  iend  gave  me  one  of  All- 
cock’s, and  urged  me  to  use  it.  1 did  so,  and  have  now 
worn  them  6teadily  for  nine  months,  and  find  myself 
better  than  I have  been  for  many  years.  Agency, 
Brandreth  House,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Brown's  Glass  Cleaning 
Polish.  Sells  every  where,  city  and  country.  Large 
profits  to  Agents.  Particulars  sent  free.  C.  M. 
BROWN,  74  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters 

Should  have  a Place  in  Every  Home. 

BECAUSE  by  invigorating  the  constitution  and  the 
frame  they  avert  sickness. 

BECAUSE  (especially)  their  use  prevents  the  atmos- 
pheric poison  which  produces  epidemics  from  taking 
effect  upon  the  system. 

BECAUSE  they  cure  indigestion,  and  impart  un- 
wonted vigor  to  the  stomach. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  best  appetizing  medicine  at 
present  known. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  only  preparation  upon  which 
persons  of  a bilious  habit  can  safely  rely  to  keep  ths 
liver  in  good  order. 

BECAUSE  they  tone  and  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
invariably  relieve  them  when  constipated,  without 
causing  undue  relaxation. 

BECAUSE  they  strengthen  the  nerves,  clear  the  brain, 
and  cheer  the  animal  spirits. 

BECAUSE  in  case  of  an  attack  of  spasms  or  billons 
colic,  they  are  the  best  thing  that  can  be  administered 
on  the  instant. 

BECAUSE  they  combine  the  three  properties  of  a 
tonic,  an  alterative,  and  a nervine  in  their  utmost 
purity  and  perfection. 

BECAUSE  they  are  a specifitragainst  Ague  and  Fe- 
ver and  all  intermittents,  and  with  all  their  potency  as 
a preservative  and  a remedy,  are  as  harmless  as  wa- 
ter from  ths  mountain  spring. 


I From  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THS  WHITE  PIUTE  COMPOUND 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous 
thought  that  a preparation  having  for  its  basis  the  in- 
side Dark  of  white  pine  might  be  so  compounded  ns 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoouful  doses.  The  le- 
sult  was  exceedingly  gratifying  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soou  after  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  iu  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  congh,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  aud  sent  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  welL 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  twder  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“ As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.” — boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  couslis, 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabeies, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  aud  bladder,  and  gravel 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  found  valuable. 

Sold  by  druggists  aud  dealers  iu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.  SCOVILLE,  Chicago,  111., 

FARRAND,  SHELEY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Ageuts  for  the  West. 


Microscopes  i— Magnifying  2100,  for  only  $1  00. 

Also,  a beautiful  silver-mounted  Spy-Glass,  two 
feet  long,  for  $1  25.  The  two  $2.  Address,  inclosing 
price,  P.  C.  DOYLE,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


M Agents  wanted  to  eell  6 new  inventions  of  great 
value  to  families  ; all  pay  great  profits.  Send 


‘ How  His  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed,  l ortuue-tdling.  Ventriloquism,  &c.  100  great 
secrets.  Free  for25c.  Address  Hunter  <12 Ca, Hinsdale,  N.H. 


<fel  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 

yluUU  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 


$5  00  SAMPLE  FREE, 

With  terms  fur  agents  to  clear  $5  to  $lo  a day  the 
year  round.  Business  light  and  desirable.  No  bogus 
jewelry  or  any  other  humbug  arrangement.  Add>  ess 
Stephens,  White,  & Co.,  25  Chambers  St.,  New  Yolk. 

BE 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  ana  a«  » .. . .. 1 o |>  ,:.t 

neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  tear  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  <fcc.,  10  cts.  Adams  Pnesa  Com- 
pany, 26  Auu  Su,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Agent3  Make  $20  per  Day 


msw  music. 


Comk  Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel : price 35c. 

The  Liqut  in  the  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40c. 
Twilight  Dreams  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.D’ Albert;  lor  violin,  16c.  piano,  85c. 
Mabel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 16c..  “ 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 66c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  recently  Published: 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  A Novel.  By  John 
Saunders,  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s  Wife,’’  “ Martin 
Pole,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents ; Cloth,  $1  25. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIG- 
ANDS. A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By 
W.  J C.  Moens.  With  a Map  and  several  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel.  By 
George  Eliot,  Author  of  “ Adam  Bede,”  “ The  Mill 
on  the  Flose,”  “Silas  Marner,"  “Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,’’  “Romola,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  An  El- 
egant Library  Edition  trill  be  published  shortly. 

BATTLE  PIECES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 
By  Herman  Melville,  Author  of  “ Typee,”  “Omoo,” 
“Redbmn,"  “Mardi."  “Moby  Dick?  “ Whitejack- 
et,"  <fcc.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.,  F.L.8.,  Author  of  “ Illustrated  Natural  Histo- 
ry.” With  about  140  Illustrations,  engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original  Designs  made 
by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author’s 
Superintendence,  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $6  75. 

THE  HIDDEN  SIN.  A NovsL  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1 50;  Paper,  $1  00. 

iJlSIDE;  A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By 
Georgb  F.  Harrington.  With  Illustrations  by 
Thomas  Nast.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Paper,  $1  25. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sici'y,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  July,  1865,  and  a Map  |mbracing 
Colored  Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries. 
By  W Pembroke  Fetridgk.  Fifth  Year.  Large 
12me,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

ty  Harper  St  Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 

by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  tne  price. 


/ 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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PATENT  REVERSIBLE 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  27,  1 S G (; 


POSITIVELY  LAST  CHANCE.  Capital  Prize,  $30,000. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  KELLEY’S  GRAND 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 

Will  positively  take  place  at  the  Wabash  Avenue  Rink,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Saturday,  November  17, 1SG6, 
or  money  refunded ; on  which  time  Half  a Million  Dollabs  in  Prizes,  including  $100,000  in  Greenbacks, 
will  be  presented  to  ticket-holders. 

A CARD.— We  announced  that  the  North  American  Prize  Concert  would  be  given  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber ; but  the  time  set  has  been  found  to  be  too  short  to  complete  a work  of  sncfi  gigantic  magnitude ; and  in 
justice  to  ticket-holders  we  have  extended  the  time  of  drawing  to  the  17th  of  November,  1800,  at  which  time 
it  will  positively  take  place.  For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  gift  business,  and  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  reputation  we  have  won  for  honesty  and  integrity.  Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  in  Chicago 
will  bear  us  out  in  the.  statement  that  we  never  have  made  any  promises  to  the  public  which  we  have  not  sa- 
credly fulfilled.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we  still  live,  and  shall  prove  to  the 
public  that  the  North  American  Prize  Concert  will  be  given  at  the  time  advertised,  and  all  the  prizes  adver- 
tised will  be  distributed  fairly,  impartially,  and  without  reserve. 

Wk  advise  all  Parties  wanting  Tickets  to  send  for  them  at  once,  as  the  Books  will  be  Closed  on 


FOR 

shattered 

CONSTITUTIONS 


RAYMOND’S  CLOTHING 
CIRCULAR. 


Dyspepsia, 

• Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMATIC 
SALTS,  prepared  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Salts 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drugs  and  quacks. 
Use  Strumatic  Mineral  Baths.  For  sale  at  every  re- 
spectable drug  store. 


1866.  FALL  SEASON.  1866. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  entire  NEW  STOCK  of 
first-class 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing 

Now  ready  at  Raymond’s  Warehouse,  Nos.  121, 123, 
and  125  Fulton  Street. 

Our  customers  and  the  public  generally  will  find  this 
new  stock  of  Pall  and  Winter  Clothing  far  to  exceed 
any  that  has  been  heretofore  offered ; and  for  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  assortment,  and  the  elegance 
of  its  styles,  it  can  not  be  surpassed. 

The  prices  are  always  marked  in  plain  figures  on  each 
article,  and  so  remarkably  low  as  to  suit  the  closest 
buyers. 

The  Custom  Department 

Is  stocked  with  elegant  goods,  and  comprises  all  the 
finest  and  latest  styles  in  market ; and  all  who  wish  to 
combine  economy  with  fashion  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  how  cheap  a fine  suit  can  be  made  to  order. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  onr  Boys'  Department, 
and  the  great  reduction  in  price. 

RAYMOND’S, 

Nos.  121, 123,  and  125  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


YiX\vLve\  C owsA . -KmewA. 

Now,  Andy,  take  it  right  down.  More  you  Look  at  it,  worse  youTl  Like  it. 


DR.  J.  R.  STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS  and  Medicated  Oil  Silk  Coverings. 
These  celebrated  powders  of  10  years’  standing,  and 
extensively  used  by  the  medical  faculty,  impart  energy 
to  the  nervous  system,  invigorate  the  liver,  and  regu- 
late all  the  secretions  of  the  body.  Price  $1  a package. 

Oil  Silk  Coverings,  from  35  to  75c.  each,  according  to 
size.  Address  A.  M.  Stafford,  Box  4662,  New  York. 


Robinson  & Ogdon? 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


A BEAUTIFUL  SUIT  OF  HAIR  covers  a multi- 
tude of  imperfections.  CHEVALIER’S  LIFE 
FOR  THE  HAIR  positively  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color,  is  soothing  to  a nervous  temperament ; 
unequaled  as  a hair  dressing ; keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
thereby  strengthening  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  weakest  hair,  and  stops  its  falling  out?  Sold  by 
all  druggists,  and  at  my  office,  No.  1123  Broadway. 

SARAH  A.  CHEVALIER,  M.D. 


BEST  COOK  BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 


The  following  are  the  best  Cook  Books  published  in 
the  world.  Every  housekeeper  should  possess  at  least 
one  of  them,  as  they  would  save  the  price  of  it  in  a 
week’s  cooking.  Each  Cook  Book  is  strongly  and 
neatly  bound. 

Miss  Leslie’s  New  Cookery  Book $2  00 

Peterson’s  New  Cook  Book 2 00 

Mrs.  Ooodfellow’s  Cookery  as  it  should  be  . . 2 00 

Widdifield’s  New  Cook  Book 2 00 

Mrs.  Hale’s  Receipts  for  the  Million 2 00 

Miss  Leslie’s  New  Receipts  for  Cooking  ...  2 00 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book 2 00 

Francatelli’s  Celebrated  Cook  Book.  The  Modem 
Cook,  with  62illustrations,  COO  large  octavo  pages  5 00 
Copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  popular  Cook  Books 
will  be  sent  to  any  one,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  all  orders  for  any  books  at  all  to  the 
Publishers, 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS, 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
And  they  will  recede  immediate  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

For  sale  in  New  York  by  W.  I.  POOLEY,  and  by  all 
other  Booksellers  every  where. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  onr  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  Pure  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted 
double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  tip 
in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds,  and 
12  pounds,  with  fall  disections  in  English  and  German, 
for  making  hard  and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  orsoft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  the  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  04,  05,  66,  67,  OS,  60,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLARS, 

1 Snow  White,"  by  mail  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
BILLON  & FOGGAN,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
reps  ired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
nine.  Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


REMOVAL. 

WM„  GiLlfl  Jr„ 

SILVERSMITH, 

Has  opened  the  stores 

Nos.  572  and  574  Broadway, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  with  a new  and  extensive 
stock  of  SILVER  and  PLATED  WARE,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  pnplic  is  invited. 


TRADEMAArtTg  ^ WITH 

j)0  . tci|LLOm  herS' 

Sole  A centj>§\,  JqhnSt.NewYork. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  00.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  nnequal- 
ed  for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  and  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  our  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  _ Scntl  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English.  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

THE  “ THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’s  new  Breech- 
loading  Rifle.  Superior  to  the  Needle-Gup.  Only 
$25  00.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  3S9  Broadway, 
New  Yolk. 


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renown - 
The  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  BORES, 

I Playing  irom  1 to  36  different 
tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50  to  $000. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
naments for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


This  Monthly,  begun  in  January,  1865,  has  already 
won  the  reputation  of  being  “ the  best  Juvenile  Maga- 
zine. published  in  any  land  or  language."  Prominent 
Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  Its  contents  are  always  thorough- 
ly interesting  and  healthy, At  once  variously  attractive 
and  useful. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  most  eminent  Amer- 
ican writers,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  designs 
by  the  best  American  artists.  Full-page  Illustrations 
are  now  given  in  every  number.  An  nmple  department 
of  Evening  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes 
Our  Young  Folks  a household  delight. 

Terms : $2  00  a vear  in  advance;  Three  Copies, 
$5  00 ; Five  Copies,  $8  00 ; Ten  Copies,  $15  00 ; Twen- 
ty Copies,  $30  00,  and  a copy  gratis  to  the  person  pro- 
curing the  club. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  anti  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Iteptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Egcs 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

Address  8.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

3VOd.cllel>oro*,  Mass, 


The  Patent  Steel  Spring-,  Self-Closing  Pock- 
et-Book supersedes  elastic  Dauds  or  straps.  Jobbers 
supplied  by  Arms  & Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Warren  St. 


“ Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  the  World  of  Spirits  and 
Hell,  from  Things  Seen  and  Heard,”  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  is  mailed,  prepaid, 
for  $1  25,  by  the  New  Church  Publication  Agency, 
Room  No.  20,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


Circulars  on  receipt  of  Btamp. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission.  

THE  best  Stereoscopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  nud 
Views  for  Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  are 
made  bv  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  72  pages  sent 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MILLER  & CO.,  9 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  cf  ARMS  and  AMMUNITION. 

Revolvers:  Colt's,  Remington's,  Whitney's  Colt’s 
Model,  Cooper's  Double  Action,  Iiagle,  Smith  <£•  Wes- 
son's,  National,  Reid's  “My  Friend,”  including  all  of  the 
latest  improved  models. 

Pistols:  Breech-Loading  Derringers,  also  the  Origi- 
nal Philadelphia  Dcrringtr..  Agents  for  Dickinsoy.'s 
Single-Shot  Pistols,  Sejid.for  Circular. 


ALWAYS  SURE  TO  CURE  DYSPEPSIA.  It  re- 
moves the  cause,  therefore  removes  the  disease. 
Its  effects  are  instantaneous— don’t  take  15  minutes. 
Its  results  are  permanent  and  lasting.  Con’s  Dyspep- 
sia Cube  should  have  a home  in  every  household. 


This  popular  Weekly  reproduces  promptly  for  Amer- 
ican readers  the  best  and  most  readable  portions  of 
European  periodicals.  These  embrace  Serial  Tales, 
Short  Stories,  Essays— Biographical  and  Descriptive- 
Poems,  Sketches  or  Travel  and  Adventure,  Literary  In- 
telligence, and  popular  papers  on  Science.  Transla- 
tions from  the  admirable  French  periodicals  are  a 
prominent  feature. 

Among  the  authors  represented  in  Eveey  Saturday 
are  many  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  writers  of  Europe. 
Every  Saturday  contains  weekly  40  double-column 
large  octavo  pages. 

Teems. — Single  Number,  10  cents ; Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion, $5  00  in  advance ; $4  00  a year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Ticknor  & Fields. 
Monthly  Parts,  50  cents  a number.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, same  as  for  Weekly  Part. 
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of  the  Review , ia  the  most  vigorous,  shrewd,  and 
able  assault  yet  made  upon  our  civic  iniquity. 
The  dangers  of  that  iniquity  are  so  plain  and 
appalling  that  no  man  can  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  closing  words  of  the  writer:  “The  thieves 
must  be  driven  out,  if  it  costs  a bloody  war; 
and  it  will  cost  a bloody  war  if  they  are  not.” 
Nor  is  it  at  this  moment  the  least  startling  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  that  Mr.  John  T.  Hoff- 
man, a Copperhead  during  the  war,  is  the  pres- 
ent candidate  of  this  shameless  “Ring”  for 
Governor  of  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  VIEWS  OF  THE 
AMENDMENT. 

We  observe  that  many  of  the  Southern  papers 
are  very  urgent  that  the  Amendment  shall  not 
be  adopted.  Governor  Humphkets  of  Missis- 
sippi speaks  of  it  as  an  insult,  and  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton  declaims  upon  the  duty  of  the  North 
to  conform  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  rebel 
armies  surrendered.  All  of  them  talk  of  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  as 
their  “country,”  and  wish  us  to  understand 
that  they  will  never  submit  to  indignities,  and 
will  die  with  dignity  in  the  last  ditch  before 
they  will  acquiesce  in  the  Amendment. 

Now  let  us  be  as  frank  as  these  gentlemen. 
If  there  were  any  thing  which  seemed  harsh  or 
unjust  in  the  Amendment  we  should  at  once 
concede  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  But 
they  will  strive  in  vain  who  undertake  to  prove 
that  it  is  hot  magnanimous  to  take  the  most 
legitimate  and  reasonable  security  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  that  it  is  unjust  upon  one  side  to  in- 
sist, or  upon  the  other  to  allow,  that  the  basis 
of  national  representation  shall  not  be  increased 
by  those  whom  the  States  disfranchise.  The 
question  at  issue  is  not  of  sides,  or  terms,  or 
parties,  or  sections,  it  is  simply  of  the  exist- 
ence and  security  of  the  nation.  When  Mr. 
Wade  Hampton  tells  us,  of  an  unsuccessful  and 
utterly  causeless  and  cruel  effort  to  destroy  this 
nation,  that  all  is  lost  but  honor,  what  idea  of 
honor  can  he  be  supposed  to  entertain,  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  the  amused 
contempt  with  which  honorable  men  listen  to 
his  words  ? 

The  adoption  of  the  Amendment  is  regarded 
by  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  as  essential 
to  the  national  security.  It  is  repudiated  by 
the  late  rebels  as  insulting  and  dishonorable. 
If,  then,  it  becomes  a point  of  tenacity,  which 
party  is  more  likely  to  yield?  There  is  no- 
thing said  at  the  South  abont  rejecting  the 
Amendment  which  is  comparable  in  fury  to 
what  was  incessantly  said  and  reiterated  dur- 
ing the  war  about  never  surrendering.  But 
those  who  said  it  most  stoutly  and  most  sin- 
cerely, and  those  who  believed  them,  have  seen 
the  result.  The  last  ditch  was  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  that  further  fighting  was  useless. 
And  has  the  war  thrown  no  light  upon  the 
quality  of  Northern  tenacity  ? Do  the  elec- 
tions leave  the  Northern  determination  doubt- 
ful ? Do  the  late  rebels  and  their  friends  still 
suppose  that  the  stale  threat  of  staying  out  for- 
ever rather  than  assent  to  the  Amendment  has 
any  other  effect  than  to  fortify  impregnably  the 
resolution  of  the  people  ? 

The  editors  and  orators  of  the  Southern  States 
forget  that  it  is  not  the  country  of  fifteen,  or 
even  of  six  and  seven  years  ago,  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  They  forget  that  those  who, 
affecting  to  be  their  friends  and  to  know  North- 
ern sentiment,  urge  them  to  oppose  and  reject 
the  Amendment  arc  utterly  scorned  by  the  con- 
trolling masses  and  opinion  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  are  wholly  powerless  to  stem  the  great 
flood  of  popular  conviction  and  purpose.  They 
should  remember  that  assent  is  required  to  the 
Amendment  not  as  an  arbitrary  condition  upon 
which  the  unrepresented  States  may  be  re- 
stored, but  as  a measure  of  essential  justice 
and  national  welfare.  It  is  a mild  and  mod- 
erate proposition  which  assumes  a certain  state 
of  feeling  in  the  Southern  States.  If  that  as- 
sumption proves  to  be  mistaken,  another  policy 
will  become  just  as  certainly  the  necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  it  will  be  just  as  universally 
supported  as  the  present.  The  paramount  right 
of  the  nation  is  to  secure  its  existence,  and  it 
will  do  it  just  as  decisively  in  legislation  as  it 
did  in  war.  It  is  an  incalculable  misfortune 
for  the  true  interest  of  our  tcllow-citizens  at 
the  South  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
and  the  real  public  opinion  of  the  country  are 
misinterpreted  to  them  by  snch  intolerable  gas- 
conade as  the  speech  oi  Wade  Hampton  and 
the  Message  of  Governor  Humphreys. 

ABUSES  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 

There  are  certain  abuses  in  the  conduct  of 
our  railroads  which  have  been  brought  into  re- 
cent notice  by  the  tragical  death  of  Mr.  Dwight, 
and  which  the  people  ought  not  to  tolerate  any 
longer.  The  trains  ought  never  to  be  moved 
without  due  and  sharp  warning,  and  a careful 
observation  of  the  proper  officers  that  there 
is  no  evident  risk ; and  railroad  companies 
should  be  restrained  by  law  from  locking  any 
car  when  there  are  passengers  in  it.  In  the 
station  at  Jersey  City  Mr.  Dwight,  an  old 
gentleman  of  seventy,  was  thrown  from  the 
train,  which  moved  without  Earning, 


and  his  daughter,  being  locked  into  a car,  was 
brutally  insulted  by  the  conductor,  and  finally 
put  out  upon  the  track  at  her  request,  and,  with 
her  child,  made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  her 
father,  who  on  the  next  day  died  of  his  injuries. 

Upon  all  railroads  there  are  among  the  offi- 
cers with  whom  the  passengers  are  thrown 
many  truly  kind  and  thoughtful  persons  whom 
we  remember  with  pleasure,  and  who  would 
certainly  agree  with  us  that  from  very  many 
others  passengers  are  subjected  to  the  most 
surly  and  even  insolent  treatment.  If  ques- 
tions are  answered  at  all  by  these  gentry’,  it  is 
with  a mixture  of  surprise  at  the  audacity  of 
the  questioner,  and  of  contempt  for  his  insignifi- 
cance which  is  not  encouraging  to  the  further 
pursuit  of  knowledge  upon  such  terms.  The 
arrival  of  baggage  they  resent  as  a personal 
indignity,  and  they  wreak  their  vengeance  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  trunks  of  every  traveler 
are  fatal  witnesses.  Indeed  the  experienced 
traveler  has  learned  by  experience  to  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak, 
so  far  as  avoidance  is  practicable. 

And  why  are  drunken  men  permitted  to 
travel  in  the  cars  with  decent  people  ? Who- 
ever travels  much  by  rail  is  sure  frequently  to 
find  himself  sitting  near  a man  who  whistles, 
sings,  shouts,  and  threatens  in  the  madness  of 
drink.  Scores  of  times  we  have  ourselves  seen 
a conductor  pass  such  an  offender  with  a half- 
confused  half-ashamed  smile,  as  if  he  knew  that 
it  was  a rank  offense,  but  that  he  had  no  reme- 
dy. Why  has  he  no  remedy?  Why  do  not 
the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
New  Haven  Company,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
who  Is  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Company, 
strictly  order  their  conductors  to  stop  any  train 
at  a proper  place  and  put  out  the  drunkard,  or 
secure  him  in  some  fit  solitude  upon  the  train  ? 
Or  w hy  do  the  passengers,  gentlemen  with  their 
wives  or  mothers  or  daughters,  submit  to  it? 
Why  do  they  not  demand  that  the  conductor 
shall  remove  the  sinner  ? Is  not  a fair  share 
of  our  reputed  national  good -humor  merely 
pusillanimity  ? 

For  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trav- 
elers. The  trains  will  be  clean,  orderly,  and 
safe,  if  the  passengers  insist  that  they  shall  be. 
Officers  of  every  grade  will  cultivate  good  man- 
ners if  their  ill -manners  are  publicly  exposed. 
There  is  no  sanitary  purifier  like  the  sun,  and 
the  sun  of  publicity  will  purify  many  of  the  se- 
rious annoyances  to  which  railway  passengers 
are  now  exposed.  Nothing  is  more  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  companies  and  of  the  various  as- 
sistants than  the  friendly  feeling  which  springs 
from  pleasant  manners.  They  cost  nothing, 
says  the  proverb;  but  they  bring  in  a great 
deal. 

Yet  locking  cars  and  starting  without  tho 
sound  of  bell  or  steam  or  voico  are  offenses  of 
which  the  law  should  take  cognizance.  If  com- 
panies and  conductors  know  that  heavy  dam- 
ages must  be  paid  for  immuring  passengers  or 
for  exposing  them  to  the  consequences  of  un- 
warned jerks  and  starts,  they  will  be  as  careful 
to  avoid  them  as  they  now  are  to  obey  the  Con- 
necticut law,  which  stops  every  train  before  cross- 
ing a draw-bridge.  The  improvements  of  rail- 
way travel  are  very  few  and  very  slow ; but  the 
sad  death  of  Mr.  Dwight  warns  every  man  how 
foolish  a risk  the  railroad  companies  make  him 
run. 


A FIRE  ON  THE  “PLYMOUTH 
ROCK.” 

We  have  as  yet  seen  no  published  account 
of  an  incident  which  might  have  had  the  most 
lamentable  consequences,  and  which  was  ap- 
parently the  result  of  a negligence  which  should 
be  exposed. 

A passenger  by  the  Plymouth  Rock  steamer 
from  Stonington,  upon  one  of  her  late  trips, 
was  aroused  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a cry  of  fire,  and  saw  that  his  state-room 
was  crimson  with  the  light.  He  sprang  tip, 
and  opening  his  door  he  saw  the  flames  rising 
from  the  floor  of  the  saloon  as  if  they  had  burn- 
ed through  from  below.  At  the  same  time 
another  passenger,  who  had  given  the  alarm, 
came  from  hi3  state-room  with  all  the  bedding 
frqpi  his  berth,  to  which  our  informant  added 
his,  and  the  two  gentlemen  succeeded  in  smoth- 
ering the  flame  before  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers had  assembled.  But  the  cry  had  gone 
through  the  steamer,  and  as  the  saloon  was  full 
of  thick  smoke,  and  it  could  not  be  known  that 
the  fire  was  stopped,  the  alarm  and  agitation 
were  very  great.  Gradually,  however,  it  was 
understood  that  the  danger  had  passed,  and 
the  passengers  slowly  retired. 

The  gentlemen  who  discovered  the  fire  were, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  its  origin  until  a kerosene 
lamp  was  taken  out  from  under  the  bed-clothes 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  flame.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  had  heard  a fall,  and  upon 
looking  out,  discovered  the  fire;  so  that  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  fall  and  explosion  or  merely  the 
emptying  of  the  lamp  upon  the  floor.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  some  one  had  been  reading 
at  a late  hour  in  the  saloon  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp  which  had  been  left  upon  the 
table,  and  the  jar  of  the  machinery  had  moved 
the  marble  pedestal  of  the  lamp  along  the  mar- 
ble surface  of  the  table  until  it  fell  from  the 


edge.  The  sound  of  the  fall  was  fortunately 
heard,  and  by  the  good  sense  and  activity  of 
the  two  gentlemen  the  steamer  and  how  many 
lives  were  saved ! 

Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Sound  steamers  to  sup- 
ply kerosene  lamps  to  midnight  readers  ? Is  it 
the  custom  of  the  watchman  in  the  saloon  to 
drop  asleep,  or  is  there  no  watchman?  Do 
these  or  other  steamers  often  take  fire  or  es- 
cape mortal  peril  without  any  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  ? These  and  other  equally  in- 
teresting questions  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reflecting  reader.  There  seems  in  this 
instance  to  have  been  culpable  carelessness 
somewhere,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  the  police 
of  the  steamer  might  be  improved.  We  might 
add,  also,  for  the  information  of  the  benevo- 
lent passenger  who  nimbly  brought  a pail  of 
water  and  emptied  it  upon  the  legs  and  feet  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  extinguishing  the  fire, 
that  water  only  spreads  burning  kerosene  with- 
out extinguishing  it.  Of  course  he  could  not 
know  at  the  time  that  tho  fire  was  caused  by 
kerosene,  and  he  will  certainly  take  our  sug- 
gestion kindly. 

One  obvious  moral  of  the  tale  is,  that  when 
passengers  are  ready  to  go  to  bed  upon  the 
Sound  steamers  they  should  glance  at  the  mar- 
ble-topped tables  in  the  saloon,  and  see  if  any 
marble-bottomed  kerosene  lamps  are  dancing 
on  them. 


LITERARY. 

The  November  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine 
completes  the  thirty-third  volume,  and  the  thirty- 
fourth  opens  upon  a prosperity  which  is  alike  grat- 
ifying and  remarkable.  Harper's  is  truly  the  Peo- 
ple’s Magazine.  It  touches  the  popular  interest 
and  sympathy  with  constant  skill,  and  it  is  an  es- 
tablished domestic  institution  in  thousands  of  house- 
holds all  over  the  land.  The  secret  of  its  success 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  careful  variety  of  its 
articles,  and  the  graphic  and  admirable  illustrations 
which  adorn  them,  but  chiefly  in  the  editorial  sa- 
gacity which  apprehends  the  popular  taste  so  nice- 
ly that,  after  its  long  career,  the  Monthly  enters 
with  unflagging  freshness  upon  its  new  volume. 
This  popularity  is  an  agreeable  and  significant  il- 
lustration of  American  character.  For  the  Maga- 
. zine  which  is  thus  foremost  in  public  regard  is  of  a 
quality  which  no  other  such  periodical  in  the  world 
rivals.  Among  the  promises  of  the  new  volume  is 
a tale  by  George  F.  Harrington,  the  author  of 
the  remarkable  novel,  “ Inside,”  lately  published  by 
the  Harpers.  It  is  called  “ The  Virginian  in  Tex- 
as,” and  will  be,  like  “ Inside,"  the  work  of  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  life  of  which  he  writes, 
and  whose  power  and  skill  in  narration  are  estab- 
lished. The  papers  of  picturesque  travel,  of  natural 
history,  of  popular  scientific  research,  with  all  the 
pleasant  literary  miscellany  of  story,  poetry,  biog- 
raphy, and  humor,  will  be  continued ; and  the  new 
friends  and  readers  of  Harper  will  understand  why 
its  old  friends  and  readers  never  tire  of  their  cheer- 
ful and  instructive  monthly  visitor. 

The  Harpers  have  published  a new  and  conven- 
ient library  edition  of  “Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,” 
which  w ill  enable  all  those  who  place  “Adam  Bede” 
and  the  “Mill  on  the  Floss”  among  the  best  novels 
upon  their  shelves  and  tables  to  give  them  a Uni- 
term companion.  The  popularity  of  this  novel  is 
very  great.  It  has  been  strictly  the  novel  of  the 
year,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  and  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  us  at  this  time,  when  the  elec- 
toral question,  which  was  the  great  debate  of  En- 
gland in  the  time  of  Felix  Holt,  is  engaging  every 
intelligent  mind  in  this  country. 

“An  American  Family  in  Germany,” by  J.  Ross 
Browne,  is  a volume  of  humorous  descriptive 
sketches  just  issued  by  the  Habpf.rs,  which  are  not 
amusing  merely,  but  have  a great  deal  of  shrew  d 
observation  and  mother-wit.  Mr.  Browne  is  known 
for  a vein  of  peculiar  humor,  which  has  found  much 
of  its  subject  in  the  extreme  frontier  life  of  this 
country ; but  his  “ Yusef  ” — a book  of  Eastern  trav- 
>1 — is  perhaps  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  gen- 
erally known,  except  to  the  readers  of  Harper's 
Magazine , who  know  him  as  one  ol  the  most  enter- 
taining raconteurs  of  life  at  the  mines.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  observations  in  Germany,  a 
‘ Whirl  through  Algeria,”  and  “ Visit  to  the  Salt- 
mines ot  Wieliczka,”  and  is  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor’s graphic  and  lively  pencil.  His  criticisms 
upon  life  in  Germany  are  unique  and  original,  and 
the  reader  may  be  very  sure  that  he  will  find  no- 
thing stale  or  wearisome  in  Mr.  Browne's  pages. 
“I  have  here  given  my  experiences  of  life  and 
character,"  ho  says,  “ warning  you  that  they  were 
picked  up  in  a reckless,  harum-scarum  way,  as  tho 
vagabond  who  lies  down  in  a haystack  or  a stubble- 
field  to  pass  the  night  picks  up  the  husks,  burrs, 
and  seeds  that  happen  to  stick  to  his  coat."  But 
we  warn  the  reader  not  to  take  the  author  at  his 
word,  or  in  throwing  away  what  is  called  chaff  lie 
will  rqject  plump  wheat. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE. 

Tire  Mississippi  Legislature  met  October  16.  Gov- 
ernor Humphreys  delivered  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing ot  the  session.  The  Governor  said  in  regard  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendment: 

“ Though  our  voice  can  not  be  heard  nor  our  rights 
respected  in  the  adjustment  ol  our  federal  relations, 
many  questions  present  themselves  for  our  considera- 
tion and  action  as  citizens  of  the  State  that  may  affect 
our  condition  as  citizens  in  the  Union.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  amendment  proposed  by  Congress 
as  No.  14,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  I herewith  report  for 
your  action.  This  amendment,  adopted  by  a Congress 
of  less  than  three-fourths  oi  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  palpable  violation  of  the  rights  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  8tates,  is  such  au  insulting  outrage  and 
deuial  of  the  equal  rights  of  so  many  of  our  worthier 


citizens  who  have  shed  lustre  and  glory  npon  our  sec- 
tion and  Our  race,  both  in  the  iorum  and  in  the  field, 
such  a gross  usurpation  oi  the  rights  of  the  State,  and 
such  a centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  I presume  a mere  reading  of  it  would  cause 
its  rejection  by  yon." 

The  Governor  also  opposed  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  State  Taw.  lie 
added:  “While  the  Civil  Rights  bill  can  not  be  re- 
ceived as  a role  for  our  guidance,  the  interests  oi  the 
white  race  will  be  subserved  by  the  relaxation  oi  the 
rigidity  of  our  laws,  which,  in  order  to  guard  society 
against  threatening  evils,  was  rendered  necessary. 
Public  justice  to  both  races  demands  the  admission  of 
negro  testimony  in  all  cases  brought  before  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts.  Now  that  the  negro  has  shown 
a confiding  and  friendly  disposition  toward  the  whife 
race,  and  a desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  oi  honest 
labor,  justice  and  honor  demand  of  us  foil  protection 
to  his  person  and  property,  real  and  persona!.  Fire- 
arms are  not  essential  to  his  protection  o.  property  or 
his  happiness,  and  society  should  be  guarded  by  re- 
quiring him  to  procure  a license  to  carry  them — n priv- 
ilege he  can  always  secure  where  his  character  for 
good-conduct  and  honesty  is  known.” 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  VAN  BOREN. 

The  arrival  of  the  Scotia,  on  October  16,  brought  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  John  Van  Buren,  the  son 
of  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  took  passage  on 
the  Scotia  for  this  country  against  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  and  died  October  13,  three  days  before  the 
steamer’s  arrival.  He  had  intended  to  take  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  political  campaign  in  this  State. 

John  Van  Bnren  was  born  at  Hudson  in  1810 ; gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1830,  and  has  been  for  twenty-five  years 
prominent  before  the  public  as  a lawyer  and  a politi- 
cian. In  1845  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
New  York  State  by  the  Legislature.  He  has  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party. 

NEW’S  ITEMS. 

The  Republican  majority  in  Iowa  is  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  45,000. 

The  Texas  House  of  Representatives  has  rejected  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  by  a vote  of  6T  to  5. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner  was  manned  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber IT,  to  Mrs.  Alice  Hooper,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Mason,  Esq.,  ot  that  city.  The  nnptial  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  Bishop  Eastbnm. 

Mr.  George  Peabody  has  given  $150,000  to  found  and 
maintain  a Museum  and  Professorship  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Har- 
vard University.  He  has  also  donated  $100,000  to  Yale 
College,  to  establish  a Museum  of  Natural  History. 

On  the  22d  of  October  a base-ball  match  was  plaved 
at  Philadelphia  between  the  “ Atlantics"  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  “Athletics”  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  club 
gaining  the  victory  by  a score  of  27  against  12. 

Since  the  fire  at  Portland  on  July  4,  there  have  been 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  buildings  erected,  in- 
cluding fifteen  three-story  brick  and  granite  blocks, 
containing  in  all  twenty-four  stores.  The  total  con- 
tributions received  by  Mnvor  Stevens  of  Portland  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  lack  but  $12,000 
of  hulf  a million. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

October  19 : * 

(Florence.)— The  cession  of  the  Province  of  Venetla 
to  the  Italian  Government  was  fully  completed  to-day. 

(Berlin.)— Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  Prusso-Saxon 
Military  Convention  have  agreed  on  a basis  of  a com- 
mon occupation  of  Saxony. 

(Paris.)— The  French  statesman,  M.  Thouvenel,  died 
to-day. 

October  22: 

(Madrid.) — Spain  has  announced  her  intention  to 
uphold  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  after  the 
French  forces  leave  Rome. 

(Hamburo.)— The  United  States  iron-clad  Miantono- 
moh  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  American  fleet  are  at 
Hamburg. 

(Berlin.)— The  Prusso-Saxon  treaty  of  peace  was 
finally  signed  to-day. 

(Florence.)— The  plebescitum  of  Venetia  has  re- 
sulted in  nearly  a unanimous  vote  for  union  with  Italy. 

(Vienna.) — A steamer  will  sail  from  Trieste  for 
Mexico  forthwith  by  express  order  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  [May  not  this  be  confirmatory  of  the 
rumor  that  the  Empress  Carlotta  is  afflicted  with  in- 
sanity f— Ed.] 

HURRICANE  AT  THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  results  of  the  late  hurricane  at  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands are  thus  portrayed  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
William  Gibson,  commanding  the  United  8tates  steam- 
er Tahom-a : “ The  centre  of  the  hurricane  passed  over 
the  island  of  New  Providence  on  the  1st  lust.,  and  the 
scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  io  marvelous  and  very 
sad  to  see.  More  than  half  of  Nassau  is  in  ruins. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  unroofed;  many  blown  to 
pieces;  and  some  moved  bodily  from  their  founda- 
tions into  the  streets.  Churches,  warehouses,  and 
other  buildings  of  solid  stone  are  shattered  as  if  by 
a bombardment.  The  trees  are  destroyed,  leaf  and 
branch,  as  if  by  a conflagration.  Nearly  every  vessel 
and  boat  is  sunk  or  swept  high  and  dry.  On  the  outer 
islands  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  consequent 
sufferingis  said  to  be  dreafirul.  ’The  important  light 
at  the  “Hole  in  the  Wail"  is  not  burning.  The  har- 
bor light  here  is  only  a temporary  lantern.  The 
lights  on  the  Stirrup  Kev,  on  the  Great  Isaacs,  and  on 
the  Gun  Key  are  reported  to  be  uninjured,  though  the 
tower  on  the  first-named  is  crooked.  Judging  from 
the  dismantled  and  otherwise  distressed  vessels  that 
we  have  seen,  both  at  sea  and  in  this  port,  the  chap- 
ter of  casualties  from  this  hurricane  will  not  be‘a 
brief  one." 

SOUTn  AMERICA. 

We  have  dates  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  25th,  and 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  12th  nit.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  in  the  Paraguay  had  suffered  a severe  loss  in  the 
blowing  up  by  a torpedo  of  the  fine  iron-clad  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, and  with  her  a small  mortar-boat.  This  hap- 
pened-in  the  bombardment  of  a fort  near  Curupaiti. 
Nearly  all  the  crew  of  the  iron-clad  perished.  There 
are  conflicting  stories  of  a heavy  battle  on  the  liues 
around  Curupaiti— one  account  saying  that  the  Bra- 
zilians captured  a strong  fort,  bnt  at  the  great  sacri- 
fice oi  more  than  a thousand  men ; the  other  story  dis- 
credits the  affair  altogether.  Brazil  is  preparing  to 
send  10,000  more  men  to  the  Plate ; and  a call  has  been 
made  by  President  Mitre  for  8000  more  in  provincial 
contingents. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY. 

A Florence  dispatch  says  the  toi  .owing  are  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  oi  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  October 
3 : The  mutual  exchange  of  aL  prisoners  oi  war ; Aus- 
tria consents  to  the  union  oi  Venetia  with  Italy;  the 
frontiers  to  be  ceded  to  Italy  are  those  which  consti- 
tuted the  administration  f.^nt  of  Venetia  whl.e  under 
the  Austrian  dominion ; the  amount  of  the  deDt  as- 
sumed by  Italy  is  35,000,000  florins.  The  Venetians 
residing  In  Austria  are  to  have  the  right  of  preserving 
their  Austrian  nationality.  All  objects  ot  art,  as  wea 
as  the  exclnsives  belonging  to  Venetia,  wil.  be  restored 
without  exception.  The  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  will 
also  be  given  np  to  Italy.  Another  provision  ol  the 
treaty  stipulates  .or  the  restitution  oi  the  private  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Italian  Ex-princes,  which  has 
been  sequestered  by  the  Italian  Government,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  or  one-third.  A 
complete  amnesty  will  be  accorded  by  both  Austria 
and  Italy  to  all  persons  condemned  for  political  of- 
fenses, to  deserters  from  either  army,  and  to  persons 
compromised  by  their  political  conduct. 

THE  CANDIAJJ  INSURRECTION. 

The  Candian  insurrection  is  said  to  be  .era  formida- 
ble, and  there  are  rumors  that  the  insurgents  offer  to 
negotiate.  There  were  30,000  Turkish  troops  in  Eplros 
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ST.  ROCH,  QUEBEC— THE  PORTION  OF  THE  CITY  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE.— Sketched  by  C.  D.  Shani.y.— [See  Page  702.] 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

There  are  no  particular  novelties  in  fashion  at 
the  present  moment  in  Paris.  One  would  have  to 
seek  for  them  at  Biarritz,  where  all  the  beau-monde 
are  now  congregated.  The  most  striking  toilet  we 
have  recently  seen  was  a robe  of  light  gray  taffeta, 
with  a train  of  moderate  length,  made  without  gath- 
ers in  the  front  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
silk  fringe.  A large  “biais”  of  gray  satin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  an  entre-deux  of  white  cluny, 
ran  down  the  entire  front  of  the  robe,  half-way 
down  each  side  of  which  was  a similar  ornament. 


| A small  Figaro  vest,  cut  out  at  the  bottom  in 
squares  and  trimmed  at  the  shoulders  and  cuffs 
| with  gray  satin  and  white  cluny,  supplied  the  place 
of  a corsage.  The  belt,  which  fastened  behind,  was 
of  gray  satin,  and  also  trimmed  with  cluny.  This 
robe  was  worn  with  a chemisette  of  plain  white 
crape,  with  a frill  of  very  fine  cluny  round  the  neck. 
Another  toilet  worthy  of  mention  consisted  of  a 
robe  of  black  foulard,  cut  round  the  bottom  into 
large  Vandykes  and  lying  flat  upon  a jupe  of  scarlet 
cashmere,  except  at  the  sides,  where  il  was  caught 
up  by  two  scarlet  rosettes.  The  casaque,  also  of 
black  foulard,  was  very  short  and  trimmed  with  a 


narrow  scarlet  piping  at  the  shoulders,  the  collar, 
and  the  cuffs,  and  with  scarlet  and  black  silk  but- 
tons. We  may  mention,  as  an  example  of  a quiet 
evening  dress,  a robe  of  brown  taffeta,  with  black 
satin  stripes,  with  a long  black  sash  tied  behind. 
The  corsage  is  made  extremely  low.  With  this 
dress  a Spanish  “ basquine”  of  black  laoe,  closed  at 
the  front  with  small  rose-buds,  is  worn. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


blue  silk  or  cashmere.  Chapeau  Lamballe,  encircled 


with  small  gold  coins,  with  similar  coins  attached  to 
a chain  of  white  lace,  which  falls  beneath  the  chin. 

Fig.  2.  Robe  of  silver-gray  mohair,  trimmed  at  the 
lower  part  with  cerise-colored  ribbon,  above  which  is 
a narrow  row  of  black  guipure.  Oassaque  of  the  same 
color  and  material  as  the  robe,  and  trimmed  to  corre- 
spond. ('ream-colored  glazed  sailor’s  hat,  also  trimmed 
with  ccrise-colored  ribbon. 

Fig.  3.  Robe  of  black  moire  antique.  Paletot  of 
black  cashmere,  embroidered  with  jet  ornaments  and 
with  a fringe  of  the  same.  Chapeau  Lamballe  of 
lemon-colored  tulle,  trimmed  with  flowers  and  violet- 
colored  ribbon. 

Fig.  4.  Robe  and  casaque  of  striped  foulard,  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  galloon.  The  jupe  of  white 
cambric,  with  broad  plaits.  Straw-hat,  encircled  with 
a garland  of  flowers. 
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A MERE  SCRATCH. 


INT  EIGHT.  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“Tins,  then,  is  your  answer?"  said  George  Gosling, 
in  a voice  that  emotion  rendered  almost  inarticulate. 

George  was  twenty-four.  With  the  famed  old  baro- 
netcy of  which  he  was  the  representative,  there  had 
descended  to  him  the  estate  of  Gosling  Graize,  and 
sixteen  thousand  a year.  These,  with  himself,  he  had 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  Miss  Mildred  Mulcaster, 
and,  from  the  tone  of  his  observation,  it  would  appear 
that  the  young  lady  had  decided  in  his  disfavor. 

Sir  George  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  ingenuous,  single-hearted  reader, 
when  apprised  that  Miss  Mulcaster  had  entered  into 
deliberate  engagements  with  her  lover,  accepting  a 
betrothal  ring,  supplemented  with  gifts  innumerable ; 
had  written  to,  or  received  from  him,  as  many  letters 
as  an  ordinary  postman  of  these  degenerate  days  could 
lift ; had  polked,  deux-tempsed,  and  otherwise  circled 
with  him  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; had,  in 
effect,  deported  herself  on  all,  or  most  occasions  (for 
she  was  wayward  and  given  to  teasing),  as  an  engaged 
young  person  should. 

“ This,  then,  is  your  answer  ?” 

“Yes.  Take  it,”  said  Miss  Mulcaster;  “and,"  ex- 
tending her  white  hands,  “ as  they  say  in  melodramas, 
be  happy." 

She  was  laughing.  But  George  had  not  studied  the 
map  of  that  fair  face  three  anxious  years  for  nothing. 
The  laugh  was  a disguise.  Therefore,  though  stricken 
with  a miserable  apprehension,  he  hesitated  for  an  in-* 
stant  to  accept  his  fate. 

“ But,  Mildred—" 

“ Miss  Mulcaster— Sir  George  Gosling,”  interrupted 
the  young  lady,  as  though  reintroducing  those  parties 
on  a new  footing. 

George  resumed : 

“You  will,  you  must,  forgive  me,  Mil— Miss  Mul- 
caster—if,  for  the  moment,  I can  not  successfully  imi- 
tate your  self-possession.  It  is  a great  gift.  I envy 
you.  I will  not  ask—” 

“ Don’t.  It  would  be  useless." 

“Mildred— can  you  justify  this  conduct  ?" 

“I  shall  not  try.” 

“I  mean  to  yourself?" 

“ It  is  to  myself  I have  already  appealed— my  calmer 
self.  Flattered  at  being  at  length  consulted,  that  ex- 
tremely sensible  and  discreet  adviser  frankly  declares 
that  the  thing  is  impracticable— was  never,  in  reality, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility— and  that  its  ever  hav- 
ing seemed  so  is  a weakness  on  my— my  common  seifs 
part,  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  an  instant  dismissal  of 
the  idea  by  my  other  self.  You  understand  ?" 

“ Only,”  replied  George,  with  a sad  smile,  “ that  the 
complicated  machinery  of  such  a court  of  appeal  would, 
if  generally  adopted,  greatly  diminish  the  confidence 
we  delight  to  repose  in  every  act  and  word  of  those  we 
love.  Ah,  Mildred— there,  forgive  me— we  are  creat- 
ures of  habit ; is  it  only  now  that  you  have  deemed  it 
worth  the  pains  to  inquire,  of  one  or  both  these  differ- 
ing selves,  what  were  your  real  feelings  toward  me  ? 
Now  t" 

“No.  I knew  them.  They  have  never  changed," 
said  Mildred,  slightly  flushing. 

“How!  Not  changed?  And  our  union  impossi- 
ble ?" 

“ Quite.  I abandon  it,  taking  every  consequence.” 

“ And  your  words— your  professions—" 

“Go — as  bets  do — with  the  stakes!"  laughed  the 
young  beauty,  recklessly.  But  the  still  augmenting 
color  entered' a sufficing  protest  against  this  assump- 
tion of  indifference. 

“And— and  those  presents?"  stammered  George. 
“Await  your  disposal,  Sir." 

8he  pointed  haughtily  to  a side-table,  absolutely 
laden  with  articles  of  the  costliest  kind. 

“Good  Heavens!”  said  the  young  man,  “ that  was 
not  my  meaning.  I appealed  to  these  things  but  as 
witnesses  of  the  position  in  which  we  stood  to  one  an- 
other. Your  acceptance  alone  gave  them  value.  At 
least,  spare  me  the  pain  of  looking  upon  what  you  ap- 
proved—accepted— have  used,  and  worn.  Bestow  them 
upon  whom  you  will,  destroy  them,  do  any  thing  but 
fill  my  rejected  hand  with  my  gifts,  alike  deemed 
worthless." 

“I  am  too  easily  entreated,  much  too  easily,"  said 
Miss  Mildred,  looking  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  poor 
George’s  heart  thrilled  with  a wild  despair.  “But,  on 
certain  conditions,  I may  grant  you  this  one  thing. 
bo  you  hear,  Sir  ? It  must  be  distinctly  provided  and 
understood  that,  neither  by  look,  word,  nor  deed,  will 
you  ever  recur  to  the  position  we  have  lately  held  to 
one  another.  Do  you  agree ?” 

“ I am  at  your  mercy.  But—” 

“Now,  remember,  I never  threaten.  I act,"  said  the 
Imperious  young  lady.  “ The  coolest  footing  of  ordi- . 
nary  acquaintance.  Think  of  me,  when  you  must  think 
(and  don’t  say  I didn’t  frankly  warn  you  against  doing 
bo  at  at  all),  no  worse  than  circumstances  seem  to  de- 
mand, for,  somehow,  I would  like  to  retain  the— the 
fringe— the  hem,  though  somewhat  frayed— of  your 
good  opinion — honest  simple  garment  as  it  was ! And 
now,  Sir  George  Gosling,  as  I believe  I have  already 
remarked,  farewell ! Be  happy.” 

She  rose,  with  a company-air,  to  which  George  would 
have  preferred  a stab,  and  seemed  expecting  him  to 
leave  her.  But  the  young  man  still  hesitated.  The 
enigma  was  yet  unsolved. 

“Miss  Mulcaster,"  he  said,  very  calmly,  “I  have 
bowed  to  your  decision,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  I will  observe  your  somewhat  difficult  condi- 
tions. I put  aside  all  pretense  of  a right  to  question 
you,  and,  only  as  a matter  of  further  generosity  on 
your  part,  do  I entreat  of  yon  to  furnish  me  with  some 
clew  to  the  fault — the  misadventure— I know  not  how 
to  term  it — that  has  produced  this  change.  You  see  I 
do  not  plead  for  a reversal  of  the  sentence,  I do  but 
inquire  its  provocation.” 

Mildred  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  imploring  face  of 
her  young  lover. 

“ You  ask  what  yon  have  done  ? Nothing." 
“Nothing?  No  fault?” 

“ None — of  your  own." 

“ What,  then,  can  you  mean  ?’’ 

“ The  errors  of  one  generation,"  said  the  young  lady, 
gravely,  “are  frequently  adopted  by  its  successors. 
So  far,  Sir  George,  you  can  not  be  held  guiltless,  and 
must,  at  all  events,  bear  the  penalty,  like  others  of 
your  name.” 

“My  ancestors  have  not,  I believe,  been  wholly  un- 
distinguished," replied  the  yllhng  man,  with  quiet 
dignity.  “ Trae,  in  the  course  of  a descent  of  more 
than  twenty  generations,  some  unworthy  deed  may 
have  cast  a temporary  stain  on  our  escutcheon,  but — " 
“The  crime  to  which  I refer,"  said  Miss  Mulcaster, 
putting  her  handkecphjtyf  hi  ter  eyes,  “has  been  trans- 


mitted—willfully  and  wittingly— from  sire  to  son. 
Your  n— n— ’’ 

The  word  was  lost  in  a suffocating  sob.  Mildred 
was  weeping  without  restraint. 

“My  vohatt"  said  her  bewildered  lover. 

“ N— na— name !” 

* ‘ N ame ! What  name  ?” 

“ Nonsense  1 You  know  I like  G— George,”  sobbed 
the  young  lady.  “It’s  the— oth— the  other.  How 
your  e—eldest  ancestor  could  have  c— come  by  it,  is  a 
m— mys — mystery.  Stupid  old  b—b— booby !” 

“ Booby !”  repeated  George,  aghast. 

“ Enough  of  this !”  exclaimed  the  spirited  young 
beauty.  “ No  power  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  ap- 
pear in  society  burdened  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Lady  Gosling.  And  that  is  the  secret  you  wanted.” 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  that,  enamored 
as  he  was,  irritated  George.  He  drew  himself  up 
rather  haughtily. 

“Seeing  that  it  is  the  prevailing  custom,"  he  re- 
marked, “ for  ladies  to  assume  the  name  of  those  they 
honor  with  their  hands,  Miss  Mulcaster  must  surely 
have  had  this  terrific  condition  within  her  contempla- 
tion when  she  engaged  herself  to  my  unworthy  self." 

“ She  had,”  replied  the  young  lady,  “ she  had,  how- 
ever, reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  absurdity 
which,  you  yourself  must  admit,  attaches  to  your  name, 
might  be  softened— either  by  returning  to  what,  I 
make  no  doubt,  was  the  original  spelling— Gansselin 
— or  by  the  simple  introduction  of  a t in  the  middle, 
Gostling,  you  know— which,  with  the  o very  long, 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  Both  these  hints  were  suggested 
to  you— once  by  dear  mamma,  once  by  Louey— but, 
except  eliciting  a display  of  temper  for  which,  I dare 
say,  you  were  afterward  sorry  (if  you  were  not,  it 
wasn’t  my  fault),  the  remonstrance  had  no  effect.” 

“Fancy  remonstrating  with  a man  on  the  name  his 
fathers  have  borne  for  six  centuries!”  said  George. 
“I  should  have  been  greatly  to  blame  if  I had  allowed 
you  for  one  moment  to  believe  that  I could  comply 
with  either  of  your  ingenious  schemes  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  my  patronymic.  Still,  Miss  Mulcaster  per- 
mitted her  engagement  to  continue." 

“She  did.  (It’B  a capital  idea  of  yours,  that  of  speak- 
ing in  the  third  person,  as  if  I were  at  the  antipodes.) 
Miss  Mulcaster,  Sir,  acted  as  you  describe.  She  was, 
in  some  respects,  a very  remarkable  woman— possess- 
ing considerable  strength  of  mind,  and  a singular  per- 
sistence in  purpose.  She  fought  with  her  own  preju- 
dices, and  imagined,  at  one  time,  she  had  overcome 
them.  She  liked— she  honored— nay,  well,  she  lured— 
the  bearer  of  a hideous  name.  But,  under  the  actual 
burden  of  that  name,  her  nature  would  have  pined, 
succumbed.” 

“ Enough,  Miss  Mulcaster,"  said  the  young  baronet, 
thoroughly  roused.  “ I have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
good-morning." 

“ I am  not  jesting,  Geo— SirGeorge"— (and  the  young 
lady  became  suddenly  grave).  “ Do  not  leave  me  un- 
der a false  impression.  I did  strive— strive  honestly— 
to  overcome  what  you  are  free  to  call  my  folly,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  most  unfortunate.  Any  other  name  I 
could  have  borne.  But,  so  long  as  you  remain  a Gos- 
ling, George,  I can  not,  will  not,  be  your  wife." 

“ You  are  aware  that  a change  of  name  involves  the 
loss  of  the  estate;  but,  Mildred,"  added  the  young 
lover,  “if  you  are  content  to  be  poor—" 

“ I am  not,"  said  Mildred,  frankly. 

“ Can  this  be  so  ? Neither  share  my  poverty  nor  my 
name  ?" 

“ I have  proved  to  you  that  I can  not  help  myself," 
said  Mildred.  “I  am  a naughty,  foolish  girl,  and 
should  have  no  excuse,  bad  I not,  with  all  my  might, 
combated  this  strange  feeling.  You  are  very  good 
and  generous,  and,  if  I have  pretended  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  it  was  because  I dared  not  approach  it 
in  a serious  spirit.  George,  forgive  me”  — and  the 
beautiful  head,  under  the  influence  of  one  of  Mildred's 
rare  touches  of  feeling,  stooped  penitently  forward— 

“ all  that  I have  said  is  true.  Granted,  I should  have 
known  my  weakness  sooner ; but  better  late  than  too 
late."  And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“ For  pity’s  sake,  reflect !”  said  George. 

“ That's  nonsense,"  retorted  Mildred,  imperious  to 
the  last.  “George,  I tell  you  it  is  all  over;  shake 
hands,  and  go." 

Sir  George  took  the  little  cold  white  hand,  adorned 
with  one  ring— a beautiful  sapphire— his  first  gift  (she 
had  retained  that),  and  held  it  wistfully  for  a moment. 
In  one  month  it  was  to  have  been  his  own.  He  looked 
at  it,  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  given  him  a mortal  sting, 
gazed  once  in  Mildred’s  face,  and  left  her. 

As  the  young  baronet  rode  down  the  lime  avenue 
just  beginning  to  be  touched  with  the  first  tints  of 
autumn,  he  felt  as  if  the  summer  of  his  own  life  had 
departed  too.  He  might  live  on  this  many  a year,  live 
to  pardon  the  wrong  he  had  sustained,  live  to  marry 
some  other  than  Mildred,  perhaps  to  tell,  in  after- 
years— names  suppressed— the  warning  story  of  his 
first  youthful  passion.  But  the  first,  the  peerless  flow- 
er of  love,  had  been  rudely  stricken  down  ungath- 
ered  ; and  there  are  hearts  which,  in  such  a case,  dis- 
dain to  produce  another. 

George  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  his  blighted 
affection.  He  had  known  Mildred  nearly  twenty  years 
—at  all  events,  at  their  first  interview,  the  young  lady, 
clad  in  a white  spencer,  a frill,  and  a coral  necklace, 
came,  led  by  her  nurse,  to  pass  the  day  with  his  sister 
Clara.  The  intimacy  increased.  There  were  adventur- 
ous excursions  upon  a rocking-horse— an  exceedingly 
restive  animal,  which  Mildred  would  only  consent  to 
mount  on  condition  that  George  restrained  him  firmly 
by  the  bit.  There  was  a long-remembered  gooseber- 
ry-raid, in  which  blood  was  shed  and  a frock  severely 
compromised ; likewise  a long  and  fond  inspection  of 
that  inexhaustible  phenomenon,  the  golden  fish ; and, 
finally,  a tip-toe  visit  to  the  extraordinary  novelty  of 
a chaffinch’s  nest,  redeemed  at  a ransom  of  twopence 
from  the  gardener’s  boy. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  question  of  a matri- 
monial alliance  had  been  apparently  mooted,  since 
George,  rescuing  his  love  from  a gloomy  dungeon  of 
three  chairs,  escaped  with  her  on  the  rocking-horse, 
the  lady  holding  on  with  difficulty  by  the  untrust- 
worthy tail.  Overtaken  in  a distant  province  of  Tar- 
tary by  a pursuing  band  composed  of  Clara  Gosling 
the  fugitives  surrendered,  but  only  on  condition  of  be- 
ing united  on  the  spot,  the  ceremony  being  obligingly 
performed  by  the  pursuer  herself. 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Mulcaster  his  widow 
gave  up  her  town-house,  and,  with  her  two  children— 
Mildred  being  at  that  time  thirteen,  and  Louisa  ten 
—came  to  reside  at  The  Haie,  a pretty  but  not  very 
extensive  property,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Gos- 
ling Graize. 

There  was  no  talk  now  of  little  husbands  and  wives. 
Miss  Mulcaster,  aged  thirteen,  understood  no  ribald 
jesting  with  her  dignity.  With  this  young  lady  the 
process  of  spoiling— instituted  by  her  father— had  been 
carried  out  with  such  fidelity  and  success  by  her  mo- 
ther, that,  but  for  the  child’s  really  generous  and  lov- 


ing nature,  she  would  have  been  the  most  intolerable 
little  tyrant  that  ever  ruled  a household.  Few  could 
resist  the  spell  of  her  marvelous  beauty ; fewer  still 
the  thousand  witcheries  the  little  despot  had  at  her 
command.  As  for  the  household  themselves,  they  had 
long  been  willing  bond-slaves,  the  only  strife  among 
them  being  which  should  be  the  readier  to  obey. 

It  was,  perhaps,  sister  Louey,  bright  and  clever  as 
her  elder,  and  so  pretty  that,  bnt  for  a sister  so  unfair- 
ly fair,  she  might  have  been  the  spoiled  one— it  was 
Louey  alone  who  dared,  on  very  great  and  critical  oc- 
casions, to  run  counter  to  the  sovereign’s  will.  On 
some  of  these  poor  Louey— like  other  too  - forward 
revolutionists— had  been  the  victim  of  a cruel  treach- 
ery. Her  mother— her  very  mother— after  instiga- 
ting her  by  every  species  of  argument  to  insurrection, 
would,  if  the  movement  failed,  after  a feeble  demon- 
stration of  support,  desert  her  ally,  and,  craven  as  she 
was,  purchase  immunity  by  openly  denouncing  the 
mutiny  she  had  fomented  ! 

There  had  occurred  one  period  of  intense  perplexi- 
ty. It  had  been  hinted  by  a devoted  band  of  real  well- 
wishers— nay,  was  tacitly  admitted  at  The  Haie  itself 
—that  a brief  interval  of  school  between  Miss  Mulcas- 
ter's  childhood  and  womanhood  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  latter.  But  how  to  effect  it? 
School ! School  for  the  indomitable  Mildred— petted, 
willful  idol,  whom  one  and  all  had  joined  in  placing 
beyond  the  pale  of  restraint  or  reproof  of  any  kind ! 
But  for  the  heroic  devotion  of  Louisa  nothing  would, 
perhaps,  be  done.  She,  who  was  to  have  remained  at 
home,  undertook  not  only  to  present  the  project  to 
her  sister’s  mind,  but,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  ac- 
company her,  as  school-mate  and  general  attendant, 
her  duties  being  to  dress,  soothe,  and  comfort  her,  as- 
sist her  with  her  lessons,  take  her  punishments,  if 
any,  and  generally  abet  and  promote  all  such  whims, 
fancies,  and  eccentricities  as  might  be  found  compati- 
ble with  scholastic  fife. 

Louey’s  proposal  elicited  but  little  surprise.  It  was, 
every  body  felt,  a natural  thing,  and  merely  fell  to 
Louey,  as  it  were,  in  the  line  of  duty,  no  other  slave 
being  eligible  for  the  office  required.  So,  gravely 
kissing  her  mother,  as  though  she  were  bound  on 
some  remote  and  perilous  mission,  Louisa  sought  her 
sister. 

To  the  unspeakable  amazement  of  the  whole  house 
Miss  Mulcaster  received  the  unexpected  representation 
not  only  with  clemency  but  with  pleasure.  She  had 
been  in  search  of  a new  idea.  She  was  a little  wearied 
of  always  having  her  own  way.  “ School !”  School 
was  the  very  thing  she  had  been  wanting.  (Louey 
assented.)  When  should  they  go?  To-day? 

In  about  three  months  Mrs.  Mulcaster  made  her 
final  selection  of  a school.  There  were  but  seven  pu- 
pils, and  the  terms,  owing  to  the  carriage  and  ladies’- 
maids,  were  somewhat  high ; but  the  opportunity  of 
two  vacancies  with  Mrs.  Lofthouse  was  not  to  be  let 
slip,  and  thither,  accordingly,  the  young  ladies  re- 
paired. 

About  this  period  George  Gosling  quitted  Eton  and 
went  to  a German  university ; and,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  weeks,  during  which  he  and  Mildred  did  not 
meet,  was  not  again  in  England  uutil  the  decease  of 
his  father  summoned  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
to  tuke  possession  of  Gosling  Graize  and  the  oldest 
baronetcy  in  Britain. 

Prepared  as  George  was  to  find  his  little  wife  grown 
into  a loveiy  woman,  he  was  absolutely  startled  by 
her  excessive  beauty,  and  scarcely  less  so  by  the  ex- 
traordinary facility  with  which  she  seemed  to  have 
acquired  accomplishments  not  often  perfected  in  an 
ordinary  lifetime.  Her  governess,  Mrs.  Lofthouse, 
had  managed,  with  excellent  tact,  to  win  the  child’s 
love  and  confidence  from  the  outset,  and,  becoming 
warmly  interested  in  the  beautiful  but  undisciplined 
little  genius  that  had  come  under  her  care,  labored  so 
successfully  to  develop  her  singular  gifts  that  when, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  young  lady,  duly  com- 
pleted, made  her  entry  into  society,  she  at  once  car- 
ried it  by  storm. 

George  Gosling,  returning  to  England  just  as  Miss 
Mulcaster  mude  her  triumphant  Bally  from  the  ambush 
of  Mrs.  Lofthouse's,  hastily  enrolled  himself  among 
her  slaves,  and,  skillfully  using  the  opportunities  af- 
forded at  certain  seasons  by  the  vicinity  of  the  coun- 
try residences,  soon  distanced  his  many  competitors, 
and  became  an  affianced  husband. 

It  was  an  unwise  proceeding  of  the  rejected  lover, 
as  he  rode  mournfully  under  the  yellowing  trees,  to 
trace  back  this  history.  Before  it  was  half  finished 
his  stolid  resignation  had  melted  quite  away.  “Not 
win  her,  after  all  ? And  who— who,  then—’’  He  look- 
ed round,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  rid- 
ing in  a dream.  Not  so  happy.  There  were  the  fa- 
miliar paths  and  trees.  He  passed  the  famous  larch- 
tree,  pride  of  The  Haie,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
from  crest  to  root. 

“ Steadiest  old  boy!”  said  George,  giving  it  an  en- 
vious lash  with  his  whip  as  he  passed,  “Quiet,  jade," 
to  his  startled  mare.  “ Will  you  dance?  Ho,  then, 
for  a rattling  gallop ! Ho  for  a frantic  leap ! Going- 
going  to  be  married !”  he  shouted,  waving  his  hat  in 
the  air  as  his  mare  bounded  forward.  “But  ho,  the 
bride ! Where’s  my  bride  ? Hurrah,  my  ladies ! Who 
will  be  Dame  Gosling  ? tStay— I have  it.  I will  have 
my  fancies— my  caprices,  too.  Home ! home ! And, 
as  I am  a living  man,  the  first  woman  I speak  with— 
marriageable  and  consenting— shall  be  my  wife!  I 
swear  it— I swear  it ! Yes,  by  this  living  face  of  na- 
ture !”  He  pulled  up,  took  off  his  hat,  and  turned  his 
excited  lace  to  the  sky.  “And  may  my  pledge,  if 
broken,  bear  the  penalty  of  a violated  oath  1 I will 
ride  home,  and  the  first  woman  I meet  shall  be  my 
wife.  Conditioned  always”— his  heart  gave  a half- 
hopeful thrill— “that  she  will  not  relent.  And,  by 
Heaven,  I will  put  that  to  the  issue !" 

The  next  moment  he  had  wheeled  his  horse  and 
was  speeding  toward  The  Haie.  As  fortune  would 
have  it,  Mildred  was  coming  out,  flower-basket  and 
scissors  in  band.  Gravity— a rare  visitant— always 
became  Mildred.  She  was  grave  now,  and  when,  as 
George,  dismounting  and  leading  his  horse,  came  to 
meet  her  she  lifted  np  her  violet  eyes  with  not  well- 
pleased  astonishment,  the  young  man  thought  he  had 
never  till  that  moment  fully  realized  the  true  charac- 
ter of  her  loveliness. 

“Returned?"  she  said,  the  smooth  brow  slightly 
contracting,  but  expanding  again  as  she  noticed  his 
agitated  face.  “ Heavens ! what  is  the  matter  ?’’ 

“You  ask  that!"  said  George,  bitterly.  Then  he 
added:  “Miss  Mulcaster,  I have  returned  to  tell  you 
what  I have  already  done  in  acquiescence  with  your 
decision.  In  losing  you  I lose  all  that  constitutes  the 
worth  of  human  affection.  Henceforth  it  is  a matter 
of  indifference  to  me  what  objects  cross  me  or  associ- 
ate their  interests  with  mine.  So  listen,  you  who  for 
two  years  owned  yourself  my  affianced  wife.  My 
heart,  Mildred,  recognizes  no  degrees  of  content.  If 
you  will  not  be  my  wife  all  women  are  the  same  to 
me.  I hare  sworn,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  that  if  you 


persist  in  this  destruction  of  my  hopes  I will  return 
by  the  way  I came  and  take  to  wife  the  first  woman  I 
may  see— no  matter  of  what  station— willing  to  accept 
what  you  have  cast  away." 

Mildred  gazed  at  him  for  a moment,  as  if  consider- 
ing whether  he  were  in  jest  or  not.  Then  she  burst 
into  a Bilvery  laugh,  and  clapped  her  little  hands  like 
a pleased  child. 

“An  excellent  idea!  George,  George— what  a ro- 
mance it  would  make ! May  I tell  mamma  ?’’ 

“You  do  not  believe  me,  then?”  said  the  young 
man,  with  heightened  color. 

Mildred's  manner  changed: 

“ Believe  that  you  would  so  far  forget  what  is  due 
to  yourself,  your  friends,  your  renowned  ancestors, 
of  whom  you  are  so  proud— believe  that,  had  you  act- 
ually formed  a resolution  so  preposterous,  you  would 
have  been  guilty  of  the  additional  folly  of  using  it 
against  me,  as  a weapon  of  inBult  and  menace  ?" 

“ Farewell,  Miss  Mulcaster,"  said  George. 

And  he  rode  away. 

When  Mrs.  Mulcaster  and  her  younger  daughter  re- 
turned from  their  drive  they  perceived  at  a glance 
that  something  had  ruffled  the  tranquillity  of  the 
spoiled  sovereign;  and,  by  dint  of  respectful  cross- 
examination,  at  length  elicited  the  startling  truth. 
George  was  dismissed ! George — the  old  playmate, 
friend,  accepted  suitor,  betrothed  husband — banished 
to  the  Siberia  of  distant  civility,  without  hope  of  recall. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Mulcaster 
experienced  a burning  desire  to  box  her  darling’s  ears. 
The  latter  had  never  been  at  the  pains  to  conceal  her 
aversion  to  George’s  unlucky  name,  but  none  dreamed 
that  it  was  so  deeply  rooted.  Sacrifice  an  amiable, 
honorable  man,  whom  she  unquestionably  liked  (not 
to  mention  sixteen  thousand  a year !),  for  a name— 
a word ! Dismiss  the  familiar  George  into  the  region 
of  ordinary  acquaintance— perhaps  alienate  him  alto- 
gether—perhaps  goad  him  into  some  foolish  alliance, 
snch  as,  in  his  passion,  he  had  hinted  at  1 
“Child!  child!"  cried  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  breaking  all 
allegiance,  and  wringing  her  hands  in  despair,  “what 
—what  have  you  done  ?’’ 

The  child  evinced  on  this  occasion  a less  imperious 
bearing,  and  made  a far  more  feeble  fight  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  her.  Still,  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending her  prerogative  induced  her  to  vindicate  with 
some  warmth  her  title— so  long  allowed— to  do  pre- 
cisely as  she  pleased.  She  really  could  not  understand 
the  unprovoked  attack  thus  made  upon  her,  and  by 
those  from  whom,  of  all  others,  she  had  a right  to  look 
for  solace  and  support.  Two  to  one  (Louey  had  not 
opened  her  lips)  was  usually  considered  unfair  odds, 
and,  but  for  a sense  of  duty,  she  would  decline  a con- 
troversy conducted  on  such  principles. 

What  was  the  duty  ? Why,  the  duty  she  owed  her 
sex,  which  was  that  of  her  assailants,  to  check  the 
proud  pretensions,  the  cool  self-sufficiency,  of  these 
who  preferred  their  suit  just  as  if  such  a thing  as  re- 
fusal was  not  to  be  dreamed  of. 

Consented  ? Well,  yes,  in  a manner,  she  had.  But 
that  was  beside  the  question.  She  was  saying,  when 
interrupted  by  clamor,  or  was  going  to  say,  that  really 
any  young  lady  who,  at  her  own  expense,  adminis- 
tered a wholesome  rebuke  to  such  pretenders  deserved 
well  oi  her  sex,  her  country,  and  her  family— not, 
at  all  events,  to  be  chidden  like  an  infant  by  those  to 
whom  she  fled  for  sue— for  sue — succ — succor  in  her 
m—mise— misery ; concluding  with  a burst  of  tears, 
which  completed  the  business,  and  caused  the  much- 
injured  beauty  to  be  soothed,  entreated,  idolized,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Speculation  now  set  in. 

“ But  whom,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  “ can  George 
marry  ? Suppose  him  serious  in  this  mad  idea,  it  is  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world  that  he  should  meet  with 
any  woman  of  respectable  station  before  reaching 
home.  Suppose  it  were  a village-girl,  gathering  fag- 
ots ! Imagine  a gipsy ! You  may  laugh,  but,  take  my 
word  for  it,  George  Gosling  is  the  man,  of  all  others, 
to  adhere  to  a resolution  once  made,  however  intrin- 
sically absurd.  Ridicule  would  not  deter  him.  Hia 
regard  for  a pledge,  or  promise  of  any  kind,  i6  almost 
fanatical.  Let  me  see.  At  his  own  lodge  he  is  hap- 
pily safe.  There  are  only  the  old  people.  Sally  Dow- 
ney’s gone  to  service.  There  would  have  been  a chance 
for  Sally ! And  she  was  a plump,  rosy  little  woman. 
I’ve  seen  him  chat  and  laugh  with  her." 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Miss  Louisa,  unguardedly,  “ George 
recollected  that  Sally  was  the  usual  portress." 

“ He  did  nothing  of  the  sorl,"  said  Mildred,  decisive- 
ly. “ I wonder,  Louey,  you  dare  to  make  so  unworthy 
a suggestion." 

“ It  was  a foolish  observation,  my  love,"  said  her 
mother.  “ Your  sister,  I am  sure,  already  regrets  hav- 
ing made  it." 

“No,  I don't,"  said  Louey,  hardily. 

“ Hush,  my  dear.  (Footstool  nearer  to  your  sister. 
So.)  Now  then,  who  is  there  at  Gosling  Graize  ?’’ 

“ No  visitors  at  all,”  said  Louisa.  “ As  to  the  serv- 
ants, if  you  can  possibly  allude  to  them,  they’re  almost 
all  oldish,  and  — and  fattish  — the  cook  enormous  l 
Mrs.  Mapes,  the  housekeeper,  is  laid  up  with  rheu- 
matism. But  really,  dearest  mother,  we  may  spare 
ourselves  these  grotesque  conjectures.  That  George 
will  do  his  best  to  keep  his  wicked  vow,  or  whatever 
he  chooses  to  call  it,  I think  very  probable.  But  hia 
safety  lies  in  the  respect  of  those  about  him.  Not  one 
of  the  household  would  be  so  forgetful  of  all  decency, 
so  wanting  in  duty,  as  to  regard  such  a proposal  as 
any  thing  more  than  a boyish  jest !’’ 

Mrs.  Mulcaster  coughed  gently.  She  had  seen  some- 
thing more  of  the  world  and  its  ways  than  her  daugh- 
ter. That  look  of  mnnifest  uneasiness  provoked  the 
petted  Mildred. 

“ I do  think,  mamma— it  is  positively  cruel  in  you !’’ 
she  said,  in  a fretting  tone. 

“ 1 Cruel,’  dear  ? In  me  t To  do  what  ?" 

“To  make  so  much  of  such  ntter  nonseuse.  You 
must  see  how  it  annoys  me ; yet  you  pursue  the  sub- 
ject." 

“ Pursue,  my  dear ! I did  not  say  one  word,”  plead- 
ed poor  Mrs.  Mulcaster.  “ I appeal  to  Louey." 

Louey  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue. 

“ Mamma  said  nothing,  Mildred.  It  was  I." 

“Iam  obliged,  Louisa,  by  your  flat  contradiction," 
said  Mildred,  with  dignity.  “ But  I never  said  mam- 
ma had  spoken.  Her  looks,  however,  were  eloquent ; 
and  I repeat—" 

“Mildred,  Mildred,"  said  her  mother,  “this  is  too 
bad  1 Is  it  not,  Louisa  ?’’ 

“It  is  unkind  and  unfair," said  the  latter,  warmly, 
“and  I—" 

Mildred  burst  into  tears. 

“ Louisa,  Louisa !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  turn- 
ing fiercely  on  her  ally.  “ How  dare  you  address  your 
elder  sister  in  that  tone  ? Do,  I beg,  restrain  that  im- 
petuosity of  temper ! There ! Wipe  the  pretty  eyes. 
Come,  now — compose  yourself.  Hark,  love ! A vis- 
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Palev  in  vour  room.  But  here  is  Edwards  to  say 
the  ’bus  is  here.  Good-by.  good-by  J” 

As  my  friend  left  me  I felt  more  desolate  than  I 
had  ever  before  felt  in  my  life.  I was  fur  too  dis- 
tant from  home  to  think  of  returning  for  the  few 
days  I could  spare  from  reading  for  my  degree,  so 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  London,  w here  I was 
to  have  escorted  tw  o pretty  cousins  to  all  sorts  of 
concerts  and  balls.  I had  looked  forward  to  my 
visit  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  was  a bitter  disap- 
pointment. My  relations  lived  in  Cornwall,  so  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  could  come 
down  to  me.  The  weather  was  such  as  is  only  to 
be  seen  in  Cambridge ; the  thick  fog  choked  up  the 
courts,  which  seemed  to  contain  the  thick  damp  air 
like  boxes ; all  the  rooms  were  empty,  and  there 
were  no  lights  burning  to  give  a look  of  life  to  the 
ivv-covered  court.  The  grass-plot  was  covered 
wih  dusty  patches  of  thawing  snow,  and  the  uni- 
versity bells,  which  were  ringing  for  Christmas, 
came  like  a muffled  peal  ringing  for  a funeral  through 
the  thick  atmosphere.  The  kitchens  were  shut  up 
after  one  o’clock,  and  the  head  cook  was  to  be  seen, 
for  the  only  time  in  the  year,  clad  in  ordinary  ap- 
parel. The  streets  were  full  of  men,  looking  like  a 
degenerate  class  of  university  men.  The  same 
short,  shooting,  and  long  Noah’s  Ark  coats,  the  same 
boating  hats  and  ribbons;  as  Wilkins  said,  it  w-as 
like  a terrible  dream ; you  crossed  the  street  over 
and  over  again,  believing  that  you  saw  a friend,  but 
immediately  recoiled  back  again  when  you  found  it 
was  but  his  gyp  in  Jiis  old  things.  The  time  of  the 
university  was  passed,  gyps  and  shop-boys  were  the 
ruling  power,  and  the  unfortunate  university  man 
who  remained  Up  during  Christmas  was  withered 
by  the  contemptuous  glance  of  the  servants  and 
shop-boys,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  intruder,  or 
any  how  as  a man  without  a friend,  and  therefore  to 
be  despised. 

The  streets,  lit  by  the  lamps,  which  had  to  be  lit 
before  three  o'clock,  looked  sad  enough,  but  some  of 
the  colleges  were  terrible.  King’s  College  Chapel, 
with  its  four  corner  towers,  looking  like  some  hid- 
eous mastodon  or  other  antediluvian  animal,  lying 
on  its  back,  with  its  four  legs  lifted  up  into  the  misty 
air,  and  the  screen  running  along  the  streets  like 
ghastly  skeletons  of  mysterious  beasts  that  the  huge 
animal  now  lying  supine  on  his  back  had  devoured 
and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  digest. 

The  big  Court  of  Trinity  was  sad  beyond  descrip- 
tion, vast,  damp,  and  mysterious.  The  fountain  in 
the  middle  trickled  with  a terrible  monotony,  only 
broken  bv  an  occasional  drip  of  snow  water  from  its 
roof,  and  a large  iciclejiung  and  dripped  from  the 
nose  of  the  king,  above  the  gate.  But  the  hideous 
climax  of  desolation  was  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
which  joins  the  new  court  to  the  old  buildings  of  St. 
John's.  Large  masses  of  ice  floated  slowly  along 
the  river,  and  the  cold  evening  air  sighed  in  the 
iron  frame-work,  and  made  the  passer-by  gather  his 
coat  tighter  round  him  and  quicken  his  pace,  shud- 
dering at  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  grim  black  build- 
ings, dripping  corbels,  dark  mysterious  river,  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  around  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  college  room  in  the 
university  that  Christmas-eve  was  mine,  sad  and 
desolate  though  it  appeared  to  me.  The  fire  burned 
brightly,  and  the  mustard-plaster  which  Mrs.  Car 
had  put  on  my  chest  helped  to  keep  me  warm.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  I must  not  be  left  alone.  Mrs. 
Car  had  a party  at  her  house,  to  which  several  bed- 
makers  and  my  washer-woman  had  been  asked.  I 
hear  it  went  off  very  cheerfully,  as  my  illness  caused 
a pleasing  topic  of  conversation. 

“ A delicate  man  was  Mr.  Maitland  always,  and 
to  think  of  him  a-rowing  yesterday,  which  to  me  is 
madness,  seeing  instead  of  putting  on  great-coats  on 
that  p’isonous  river,  they  strips  as  eels  without  their 
skins.  An  inflammation  at  this  time  in  those  rooms, 
always  damp,  is  most  dangerous,  and  he  too  in  face 
the  moral  of  poor  Mr.  Avis.”  This  led  to  all  the 
college  funerals  that  any  of  the  party  remembered 
being  talked  of.  Mrs.  Car  began  with  poor  Avis. 
“ Raving  to  the  last,  ” she  said,  ‘ ‘ poor  senior  wrang- 
ler, that  X = g — g,  and  such  like  un-Christian  re- 
marks, to  which  I said,  ‘And  oh,  Sir,  to  think  as 
you  be  a-dying;’  to  which  be  said,  and  I still  shud- 
ders as  I thinks  of  it — ‘Therefore  MX=BI,  quod 
erad  digestrandum,’*  them -is  the  very  words;  and 
he  died  seeming  content  like,  that  being  so  proved.” 

Of  course  I did  not  hear  any  of  tills,  but  Betsy 
the  help,  who  came  into  my  room  directly  after  the 
tea  was  over,  full  of  the  exciting  topics  that  had 
been  discussed,  repeated  them  all  for  my  edification. 

Betsy  was  to  sit  up  with  me,  and  as  I could  not 
sleep,  I encouraged  her  gossip,  which  amused  nie. 

“ And  who  else  died  here,  Betsy  ?”  I said. 

“ Oil,  many  a one,  Sir.  Mr.  Baker,  number  two, 
took  p'ison,  so  at  least  Mr.  Cannon  the  coal-porter 
avers,  but  lor,  Sir ! none  of  ’em  had  such  a tale  as  I 
bad,  but  I did  not  tell  it,  seeing  bed-makers  take 
precedence  over  helps,  and  it  was  not  my  turn  when 
I had  to  come  to  you,  Sir.” 

“What  was  it,  Betsy?”  I said,  feeling  almost 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  little  demure  woman  sitting 
bolt  upright  opposite  to  me,  her  face  drawn  up  with 
a look  of  importance  and  mystery  I had  never  no- 
ticed before. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  she  said,  and  though  I shall  give 
the  story  nearly  word  for  word  as  she  gave  it  me, 
I shall  simplify  some  of  the  sentences  which  were 
somewhat  involved,  and  not  inflict  Betsy’s  IBs  and 
omissions  on  my  reader. 

“ Well,  Sir,  1 must  tell  you,  though  only  a help 
myself,  my  family  for  three  generations  have  been 
connected  with  this  college,  my  mother  being  col- 
lege washer-woman,  and  my  grandmother  before, 
and  a better  one  for  getting  up  surplices  there  nev- 
er was,  at  least  so  my  poor  mother  used  to  say.  It 
is  many  years  ago  now  since  m3'  grandmother  was 
bed-maker  here ; I remember  her  ns  a child,  an  old 
woman,  clean  and  most  respectable  to  look  at,  as 
all  our  family  ever  were,  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner  at  home:  she  was  then  nearly  ninety',  and 
had  been  pensioned  off  fifteen  3Tears,  but  had  as 
good  a memllry  as  ever,  and  man}*  was  the  tales  she 
used  to  tell  me  about  the  gents  she  did  for.  Of 
course  you  know,  Sin_college . isn’t  noyr  as  it  was 
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then.  The  room  we  are  sitting  in  was  part  of  the  Mas- 
tei’s  old  house,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  fire- 
ph.ee  is  covered  over  with  that  curious  oak-carving. 
This  room,  6o  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  was  one 
of  the  bedrooms;  through  that  paneling  across ^the 
staircase  was  a door  leading  to  a long  passage  which 
the  Master  in  old  times  used  when  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  college-library,  which  you  know  has  been 
pulled  down. 

“ Well,  Sir,  when  my  grandfather  was  first  made 
bed-maker,  Dr.  A.  was  master — a great  scholar  by 
all  reports,  but  one  who  bore  his  head  rather  too 
high. 

“The  young  gentlemen  did  not  like  him,  no 
more  than  did  the  college-servants;  for  the  smallest 
faults  gentlemen  used  to  be  sent  down,  and  sen-ants 
dismissed.  Among  those  most  liked  by  the  servants 
and  the  3-oung  gentlemen  in  general,  was  a Mr. 
Bond,  as  handsome  a man,  my  grandmother  de- 
clared, as  ever  came  up — over  six  feet  two,  with 
black  curly  hair,  an  eye  like  a hawk,  and  a laugh 
that  did  one  good  to  hear.  . 

“ The  college  servantswould  have  done  any  thing 
for  him,  as  he  spent  his  money  like  a prince,  gave 
suppers,  and  never  asked  about  perquisites,  and  had 
a cheery  word  for  even7  one ; and  that  is,  after  all, 
what  they  like  better  than  an37  thing. 

“There  was  nothing  Mr.  Bond  couldn’t  do.  He 
kept  two  horses,  hunted  in  pink,  rowed  better  than 
an}7  one  else,  sang  songs  of  his  own  writing,  and 
made  love ; and  this  leads  to  the  sad  part  of  my 
story. 

“Well,  Sir, never  being  at  lectures,  and  giving 
wine  parties,  when  the  noise  used  to  be  so  great 
that  it  could  be  heard  in  the  street,  was  not  the  way 
to  make  him  a favorite  with  the  Fellows  and  Mas- 
ter. If  he  was  loved  by  servants  and  }7oung  gen- 
tlemen, he  was  hated  by  the  tutors  and  Master,  the 
latter  especiall}7 ; for  one  night  after  having  gated 
several  gentlemen,  his  door  was  screwed  up,  and 
painted  pea-green.  Who  did  it,  no  one  for  certain 
knew ; but  the  Master  aud  every  one  believed  it  to 
be  Mr.  Bond. 

• “Dr.  A.  had  a daughter,  the  loveliest  girl  ever 
seen ; grandmother  used  never  to  tire  of  talking  of 
her  blue  eyes,  bright  golden  hair,  and  tall,  slight 
figure ; Miss  Dorothy  was  her  name. 

“Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a child,  and 
the  poor  }-oung  lady  had  a solitary  time  of  it  from 
all  accounts.  The  doctor  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  hooks  to  give  much  time  to  his  daughter,  and 
too  proud  (for  he  was  well  bom)  to  let  her  associate 
much  with  the  other  }roung  ladies  in  the  town ; and 
so  the  poor  girl  lived  a dreamy  solitary  life,  always 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  court-}7ard,  or 
wandering  listlessly  about  the  old  home,  exploring 
all  its  corners  and  passages. 

“There  was  no  college  chapel  in  those  da}78 ; the 
37oung  gentlemen  used  to  go  to  St.  Bennet’s  Church. 
The  Master  had  a high  pew  there  for  his  family, 
which  was  generall}7  only  occupied  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy, who  used  to  come  (as  grandmother  would  say) 
fluttering  in  by  herself  like  a pretty  bird,  and  hide 
her  blushing  face  behind  the  red  curtains,  for  all  the 
young  men  could  not  help  looking  at  her  as  6he 
came  in,  she  was  so  pretty,  and  what  is  more,  she 
knew  it. 

“Mr.  Bond,  from  all  accounts,  was  not  a very  re- 
ligious 3’oung  gentleman,  but  not  one  single  chapel 
did  he  ever  miss ; and  this,  I believe,  saved  him  from 
being  sent  down  on  several  occasions,  when  he  got 
into  some  mad  scrape.  The  bed-makers  used  to 
say  that  he  went  to  look  at  Miss  Doroth}7,  but  when 
they  first  spoke  to  each  other  they  did  not  know, 
though  sure  it  is  they  used  to  meet  each  other.  1 
dare  say,  Sir,  }7ou  will  wonder  how  my  grandmo- 
ther came  to  know  as  much  as  she  did ; but  you  see, 
Sir,  there  was  a great  deal  of  talk  at  the  time,  and 
when  Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  ill  m37  mother  acted 
as  nurse,  it  being  vacation-time,  and  so  won  the 
sweet  }7oung  lady’s  confidence  that  she  used  to  tell 
her  every  thing,  and  seemed  happier  talking  to  her 
about  the  sad  story  than  at  any  other  time. 

“ I told  }7ou,  Sir,  that  across  the  landing  there 
was  a private  passage  to  the  library ; the  key  was 
kept  in  the  Master’s  study,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  use  it  but  he. 

“The  first  time  Mr.  Bond  ever  met  Miss  Dorothy 
was  when  the  Master's  door  was  screwed  up.  The 
Master  sent  for  Mr.  Bond,  suspecting  him,  though 
unable  to  prove  an}7  thing  against  him.  The  young 
lad}-  and  gentleman  met  on  the  staircase.  Miss 
Dorothy  had  often  noticed  Mr.  Bond  from  her  win- 
dow, and  seems,  Sir,  to  have  taken  such  a fancy 
to  him  that  every  hunting  morning,  which  was 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  she  was  at  the  window  to 
see  him  walk  through  the  court,  looking  like  a 
prince  in  liis  red  coat,  and  get  on  his  splendid  black 
horse,  Eagle.  I remember  the  name,  for  when  my 
father  started  his  donkey  and  cart  to  take  the  clean 
linen  home,  my  grandmother  begged  him  to  call  it 
Eagle  too. 

“ Miss  Dorothy,  as  I said  before,  was  timid  as  a 
bird,  and  very  shy,  when  she  met  Mr.  Bond  on  the 
staircase.  Trying  to  get  quickly  out  of  his  way, 
she  would  have  fallen,  being  tripped  up  by  the 
stair  - cloth,  if  he  had  not  put  out  his  hand  and 
caught  her. 

“This  was  the  first  time  that  a word  had  passed 
between  them,  and  it  was  only  an  expression  of 
regret  at  her  clumsiness  on  the  one  side,  and  pleas- 
ure on  the  other  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  her 
from  a fall.  Still  this  meeting  soon  led  to  others. 

“ Miss  Dorothy  used  to  ride.  Mr.  Bond  met  her 
first  as  if  by  accident,  but  in  time  met  her  every 
day,  feeing  her  groom  handsomely  each  time  not  to 
reveal  that  his  young  mistress  had  any  other  com- 
panion than  himself.  For  some  time  these  rides 
went  on  well  enough,  till  one  day  who  should  they 
meet  but  the  Master  himself.  He  was  driving  with 
the  provost  of  King's  in  a close  carriage,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  recognize  the  couple. 

“However,  when  lie  got  back  he  sent  for  the 
groom  and  dismissed  him  on  the  spot.  Thin  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Bond.  Miss  Dorothy  was  coming  cry- 
ing and  pale  as  death  out  of  her  father’s  study  when 
she  met  him. 

“ ‘ Bless  you,  my  darling,’  he  said,  as  she  passed 
him.  ‘It  is  all  my  own  fault;  cheer  up;  I ouglit 
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to  have  spoken  to  your  father  before ; he  can’t  ob- 
ject to  me  as  a son-in-law.  I am  rich  and  well- 
born, so  don’t  cry,  my  pet.’  Then  he  went  into  the 
study,  and  she  into  her  room. 

“The  Master  was  white  with  fury  when  Mr.  Bond 
entered  the  room. 

“ ‘ Sir,’  he  said,  ‘you  are  no  gentleman ; you  are 
a disgrace  to  the  university.  I shall  expel  you.’ 

“ ‘ And  what  for  ?’  asked  Mr.  Bond,  doing  his  best 
to  restrain  his  passion  at  the  insulting  tones  of  the 
old  man. 

“ * What  for,  Sir  ? why,  for  insulting  me : it  was 
you  who  fastened  up  my  door,  you  who  dared  to 
ride  with  my  daughter.’ 

“ ‘The  first  of  those  charges  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  prove,  Sir,’ said  Mr.  Bond,  quietly ; ‘ and 
the  second,  I fancy,  would  hardly  be  deemed  a rea- 
sonable cause  for  expulsion  by  the  university  author- 
ities, who  must  ratify  your  sentence.’  There  was 
truth  in  this,  and  the  Master  knew  it.  ‘But,’  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bond,  ‘ I humbly  beg  your  pardon.  I 
have  acted  most  wrongly ; I should  have  spoken  to 
you  before.  Your  daughter  loves  me:  may  I make 
her  my  wife  ? and  indeed,  Sir,  you  shall  never  re- 
pent having  committed  such  a jewel  into  niv  keep- 
ing. For  God's  sake,  Sir,  forgive  us.  You  were  a 
young  man  once,  indeed,  indeed — ’ 

“ * Quiet,  young  man  !’  shouted  the  Master,  who 
had  set  his  mind  on  Miss  Dorothy  marrying  a dis- 
tant cousin,  a nobleman  who  was  then  undergradu- 
ate at  Trinity,  and  had  shown  her  considerable  at- 
tention. ‘ Quiet ! I care  not  for  the  honor  you 
would  bestow  on  me : leave  me,  Sir,  and  never  let 
me  hear  of  either  of  you  two  speaking  to  each  other 
again,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  of  you.’ 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Bond  left  him  in  a towering  passion.  ‘ You 
have  no  right  to  separate  us,  nor  shall  you,  by  Heav- 
en, Sir ! 1 am  in  a position  to  support  a w ife,  and 

your  child  is  of  age.  Good-by  for  the  present, 
Sir!” 

“ ' Send  Miss  Dorothy  here,’  said  the  Master,  as 
the  butler  returned  from  showing  Mr.  Bond  out. 
The  young  lady  came,  blushing  and  crying. 

“ ‘ Oh,  dear  father,  forgive  us  both  ; he  loves  me 
so  much,  and  he  is  so  good  and  noble  ; we  did  not 
intend  to  keep  it  secret  from  you  any  longer;  do, 
dear,  good  father— it  will  break  his  heart  and  mine 
too.’ 

“ ‘ Child,’  said  the  old  man,  savagely,  * get  tip  at 
once,  and  no  more  folly.  You  shall  never  speak  to 
Mr.  Bond  again.  Promise  me  never  to  see  him 
again.’ 

“ * Oh,  father,  I dare  not  promise  you  that,  God 
knows  1 would  do  any  thing  else  to  please  you,  but 
it  would  lie  death  to  me  and  to  him  also.  Oh! 
have  pity,  he  loves  me.’ 

“ * Loves  you,  fool !’  said  the  Master,  ‘don’t  flat- 
ter yourself ; a man  so  devoid  of  principle  as  he  is 
has  told  many  a girl  the  same  story ; he  has  been 
making  a fool  of  you  for  lack  of  better  amusement. 
I despise  the  man.  Get  up !’  Here  he  laid  his 
hands  roughly  on  her  shoulders.  ‘ Go,  little  fool !’ 
She  rose  to  leave  the  room,  pale  as  a statue,  without 
saying  another  word.  ‘Stop,’  he  cried,  as  she 
reached  the  door.  ‘ Child,  swear  never  to  speak  to 
that  bad  young  man  again.’ 

“ ‘ Never,  father !’  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  passion.  ‘ You  have  no  cause  to  speak  evil 
of  Mr.  Bond.  He  is  good  and  noble,  and  I love 
him.  I will  not  promise  you  this.’  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  she  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

“ But  her  self-possession  did  not  last  long;  she 
ran  up  stairs  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed  (in  this 
very  room,  Sir),  where,  when  her  maid  came  to 
find  her,  she  was  still  ciying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

“ ‘ Oh,  miss,’  said  Nancy,  as  she  came  in,  ‘ what 
is  the  matter  ? you  a-erving  your  eyes  out,  and  the 
Master  furious.  And,  oh ! I’m  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  has  told  me  to  do,  it  is  cruel  like ; you  are 
not  to  leave  the  house  all  the  week  till  Tuesday, 
when  you  are  to  go  to  your  aunt  in  Wales.’ 

“ ‘So  I am  a prisoner,  am  I ? and  you  are  to  be 
my  jailer.  My  father  is  kind  and  considerate.  Get 
me  some  tea.’ 

“Then  Miss  Dorothy  got  up,  set  her  things 
straight,  and  determined  not  to  show  her  sorrow  to 
her  maid ; but  Nancy  told  my  mother  it  w7as  no 
good,  the  poor  child  went  on  terrible  about  her 
father  and  Mr.  Bond,  and  never  got  a wink  of  sleep 
all  the  night. 

“ Next  morning  she  thought  she  would  try  once 
more  to  overcome  her  father’s  resolution,  but  he 
was  incensed  at  her  display  of  temper  the  evening 
before,  and  refused  to  see  her. 

“Miss  Dorothy  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  little 
patch  of  garden  where  the  stables  used  to  stand. 
Next  morning  when  she  went  out  to  get  a breath 
of  air,  and  to  look  at  her  horse,  as  was  her  custom, 
she  found  the  groom  who  had  been  dismissed  pack- 
ing up  his  things  to  leave. 

“ * Oh,  I am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave,  Will- 
iam", and  I am  glad  I "have  met  you  to  say  good-by. 
Here’s  a little  present  for  you.’ 

“ Williams  touched  his  hat  as  he  took  the  sover- 
eign. ‘Bless  your  pretty  face,  miss,  don’t  care 
about  me.  Mr.  Bond’s  taken  me  on  to  look  after 
his  hunters,  and  miss’  (here  he  lowered  his  voice 
to  a whisper,  though  there  was  none  within  hear- 
ing), * my  new  master  bade  me  give  you  this  ’ere, 
and  I am  not  to  go  till  I has  an  answer,  “No,” 
says  he,  “not  if  your  old  master  blows  your  brains 
out.”’ 

“ Dorothy  took  it  trembling  up  into  her  room ; 
it  was  only  a few  lines  beseeching  her  for  the  love 
of  Heaven  to  let  him  see  her  once  more.  She  had 
once  told  him,  he  wrote,  that  she  had  discovered  a 
way  from  her  father’s  house  to  the  college  library ; 
as  she  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house,  would  she 
meet  him  there ; it  was  their  only  chance. 

“She  took  a pen,  and  wrote  a line  promising  to 
be  there  the  moment  the  bells  ceased  to  ring  for 
evening  service.  As  the  bells  ceased  ringing  Miss 
Dorothy  left  her  room,  and  went  to  the  study : the 
key  was  in  its  old  position,  and  she  took  it.  As  she 
passed  by  the  window  she  saw  her  father  crossing 
the  court-yard  in  his  suiplice.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  passage-door  would  open,  at  last  the  latch 
lifted,  and,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she  walked  to 


the  library  door.  Not  daring  to  open  it  at  first, 
she  knelt  down  and  listened : the  place  was  as  still 
1 as  death.  In  a few  seconds’  time  she  heard  the  door 
open  and  a heavy  footstep  on  the  floor,  then  a voice 
humming  a familiar  air. 

“ Without  waiting  longer  she  timidly  turned  the 
key  and  entered  the  room.  What  passed  between 
the  two  I never  heard,  but  the  interview  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  some  one  on  the  stairs.  Miss 
Dorothy  started. 

“ * We  shall  be  detected,  George,’  she  said.  Still 
he  held  her. 

“ * Promise,  love,’ he  said,  ‘or  I shall  die.' 

“ ‘Yes,  I promise;  God  forgive  me,’ answered  she. 
Then  she  closed  the  library  door,  and  ran  back  to 
her  room.  Nancy  was  there  arranging  a dress,  and 
started  as  her  young  mistress  entered,  she  looked 
so  lovely,  with  her  cheeks  still  flushing  with  the 
hot  kiss  her  lover  had  imprinted  on  them,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  meeting. 

“As  the  clock  struck  nine  Miss  Dorothy  stole 
down  stairs,  the  hall  door  was  open,  and  she  was 
soon  out  of  the  college  gates.  There  was  no  gas  in 
the  courts  and  streets  in  those  days,  and  the  porters 
who  saw  her  hurry  across  the  court  took  her  for 
one  of  the  bed-makers.  Wrapping  her  cloak  round 
her,  for  it  was  a cold  November  night,  she  hurried 
along  the  street,  nor  did  she  stop  till  she  reached 
the  end  of  Parker’s  Piece,  where  a fly  with  two 
horses  was  waiting. 

“ Williams  the  groom  was  there,  but  no  one  else. 

“ ‘ He  should  have  been  here  before,  miss ; clocks 
are  striking  quarter  past.  Get  in,  miss,  you  will 
catch  your  death  of  cold.’ 

“ ‘ No,  thank  you,  Williams,  I shall  see  him  soon- 
er if  I stop  here.  Oh,  dear ! I wish  I had  not  come. 
It  is  too  late  to  go  back  ?’ 

“ ‘ Go  back  ! why,  bless  you,  miss,  he  will  be 
here  in  a minute.  Look  there,  ain’t  that  him? 
No,  he  was  to  come  alone.’ 

“ ‘Oh  yes,  alone,’ said  she,  shivering  and  begin- 
ning to  cry.  * How  wicked  I am !’ 

“ ‘Quiet,  miss,  for  Heaven’s  sake.  Get  into  the 
fly ; it’s  the  proctors,  I can  see  their  bands,  you  will 
be  suspected.’ 

“ She  sprang  in,  and  Williams  lowered  the  shut- 
ters. The  proctors  were  there  in  a minute;  they 
had  seen  a w oman’s  dress,  and  were  suspicious. 

“ * Who  have  you  there?’  one  asked,  as  he  came 
up. 

“ ‘A  lady,  Sir,  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

“ ‘Any  one  else?’  asked  the  other,  ‘no  member 
of  the  university  too,  I hope ; my  man,  it  is  a sus- 
picious place,  please  to  open  the  door.’ 

“ The  door  wras  opened,  and  they  looked  in.  Miss 
Dorothy  sat  back,  and  pulled  the  veil  over  her  face. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  in  the  proctor 
she  recognized  Mr.  Han!}7,  the  senior  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus, who  had  once  paid  her  great  attentions,  and  who 
might  have  won  her  heart  if  she  had  not  met  Mr. 
Bond. 

“ ‘ I beg  your  pardon,  madam,’  he  said,  raising 
his  hat,  but  not  recognizing  her.  ‘ You  must  for- 
give the  liberty  I have  taken,  but  we  are  forced  to 
be  very  caref ul.  ’ Then  he  closed  the  door  and  walk- 
ed off. 

“ ‘ What’s  the  next  move,  miss?  I fear  som’uts 
up,’  said  Williams,  looking  in  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven.  ‘ No  doubt  he’s  gated,  and  can’t  get  out. 
When  did  you  see  him  last  ?’ 

“ ‘About  six  o’clock,’  said  the  poor  young  lady, 
sobbing.  * Oh,  Williams,  he  cau’t  have  deceived 
me !’ 

“ ‘Bless  ye,  no,  miss,  he  ain’t  one  of  that  sort. 
Why,  miss,  I knows  for  certain  he’d  die  for  you : 
still,  it’s  precious  queer.  Says  he  to  me  at  three 
this  afternoon,  “let  the  fly  be  ready.”  “Says  I, 
“Yes,  Sir;  but  shall  I see  you  before  night?’’ 
“Yes,”  says  he,  “I’m  just  a going  to  say  a few 
words  to  your  young  missus,  and  then  I shall  see 
you.”  But  he  never  came,  so  I follers  former  or- 
ders and  comes  up  here.  But,  dear  heart,  cheer 
up,  them  great  gates  is  shut,  and  the  porters  won't 
let  him  out.  But  what  had  we  better  do  now, 
miss?” 

“ ‘ Oh,  take  me  back,  take  me  back !’  she  cried. 

‘ Oh ! I wish  I had  never  come.  I will  ask  my 
father  to  forgive  me ; he  spoke  unjustly  and  cru- 
elly of  George,  still  I am  very  wicked.  Ob,  drive 
me  back !’ 

“ ‘ If  I were  von,  miss,’  said  Williams,  * I should 
not  go  back  to  college ; there’s  no  cause,  as  I sees, 
that  the  Master  should  know  any  thing  about  it. 
He  thinks  you  safea-bed,  next  morning  you  slips  in 
with  bed-makers,  and  no  harm  comes  of  it.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  Williams,  but  then  where  can  I sleep  to- 
night?’ 

“This  question  puzzled  him,  and  he  scratched 
his  head  in  silence.  At  last  he  said,  ‘ Well,  miss, 
s’pose  you  sleeps  in  this  ’ere  vehicle ; I’ll  keep  watch 
on  the  box ; eh,  miss  ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh  no,  Williams,  you  know  you  would  die 
of  cold.  I must  go  back ; perhaps  he  will  forgive 
me.’ 

“Williams  went  to  fasten  some  piece  of  harness 
preparatory  to  starting ; in  a minute  he  returned, 
and  lowering  the  window,  looked  in  again. 

“ ‘ Bless  you,  miss,  what  a fool  I was  not  to  flunk 
of  it  afore : why,  miss,  you  see  if  you  goes  back  it 
must  be  through  the  porter’s  lodge,  as  the  other  en- 
trance shuts  early.  A deal  of  gents  may  be  in  the 
court.  You  .will  not  like  to  go  by  yourself;  s’pose 
you  come  to  my  sister's,  eh  ?’ 

“ 4 Oh  no,  Williams ; I should  die  if  I met  any 
one  in  the  court.  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Giffard ; she  w7as  my  nurse,  and  I know  would  have 
pity  on  me.’ 

“ Well,  Sir,  you  know  my  grandmother’s  name 
was  Giffard,  and  she  was  sister  to  Williams,  he  lie7 
ing  my  mother’s  uncle.  Mother  said  she  was  then 
only  ten  years  old,  but  remembered  the  night  Miss 
Dorothy  came  to  our  house. 

“ She  and  her  father  and  mother  slept  in  the  same 
room.  They  had  been  in  bed  about  two  hours  when 
they  were  awoke  by  a knocking  at  the  door.  My 
grandfather  sprung  up  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

“ W«»9  pfr JcMs*’  he  said,  ‘ if  there  ain'„ 

that  "brother  if  yAurs.'"'  What  on  earth  is  up  now? 
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of  a small  door  opening  in  the  panel.  This  door 
was  not  visible  from  the  library,  as  it  was  covered 
by  another  thicker  door,  which  was  covered  with 
books,  and  was  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  walls.  Miss  Dorothy  had  noticed  the  door  in 
her  room,  a door  which  had  not  been  used  for  years, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  I believe  the  Master 
himself  was  not  aware.  As  she  wandered  about  the 
room,  feeling  too  nervous  to  sit  still,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  an  old-fashioned  key  lying  in  the  corner  of  an 
oak  cupboard.  Taking  it  in  her  hand,  she  determ- 
ined to  try  the  door  on  the  opposite  wall  that  she 
had  watched  the  morning  before. 

“ Grandmother  happened  to  be  that  evening  in 
the  housekeeper’s  room,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
piercing  cry — a cry,  she  says,  she  can  never  forget, 
so  full  of  horror  was  it. 

“ She  started  to  her  feet,  and  just  at  that  minute 
Nancy  dashed  into  the  room.  ‘ Oh ! did  you  hear 
it?’  she  cried.  ‘Come  with  me,  come  with  me.’ 
All  three  started  off,  pale  as  death,  and  met  the 
Master,  who  had  heard  the  scream,  hurrying  in  the 
same  direction.  They  opened  the  door,  Mrs.  Brown 
the  housekeeper  hearing  a light.  On  the  floor,  pale 
and  rigid  as  marble,  lay  Miss  Dorothy,  the  door  in 
the  panel  open,  and  just  in  front  of  her,  and  across 
her  feet,  lay  Mr.  Bond,  his  hands  stretched  out  and 
clenched,  rigid  and  cold  as  a statue,  as  if  to  embrace 
her,  his  once  handsome  eyes  staring  lustreless  out 
of  their  sockets,  and  the  marks  of  corruption  already 
on  his  beautiful  face. 

“Miss  Dorothy  was  taken  back  to  her  old  room 
here,  but  only  survived  her  shock  two  days. 

“An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Bond, 
and  the  verdict  returned  was  accidental  death.  It 
seems  that  the  poor  young  gentleman,  knowing  that 
as  an  undergraduate  he  had  no  right  in  the  library, 
after  Miss  Dorothy  had  left  him,  seeing  one  of  the 
book-shelves  swing  back,  had  retired  behind  it.  It 
was  the  librarian  who  was  entering,  the  shelves  of 
the  door  were  empty,  and  he  filled  them  with  the 
large  volumes  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  then  left 
the  room. 

“ When  the  room  was  empty  Mr.  Bond  no  doubt 
tried  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  but  the  door  closed 
with  a hasp,  and  the  heavy  books  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  shelves  rendered  all  his  attempts  to 
force  it  open  vain,  and  what  is  more,  excluded  the 
air,  for  the  doctors  all  agreed  that  the  cause  of  deatli 
was  suffocation.  The  door  the  young  lady  opened 
corresponded  with  the  door  in  the  book-case,  and 
when  the  double  doors  were  closed  there  was  just 
room  for  a man  to  stand  »p  between  them.  The 
body,  which  was  in  a standing  position,  fell  down 
at  the  wretched  lady’s  feet  as  she  opened  the  door 
in  the  panel. 

“ And  this,  Sir,  is  the  story  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  tell  it,  and  many  were  those  among  the  serv- 
ants who  rejoiced  when  the  old  library  was  pulled 
down ; unearthly  noises  and  screams,  it  was  said, 
were  often  heard  there ; and  indeed,  Sir,  there  were 
several  who  declared  that  they  had  seen  Miss  Doro- 
thy herself  more  than  once  in  her  shroud,  kneeling 
and  lifting  up  a skeleton  hand  before  the  door  which 
had  made  a living  tomb  for  her  love.” 

As  Betsy  finished  her  story  I looked  round  mv 
room,  and  a shiver  ran  through  me ; nor  could  1 
sleep  one  wink,  thinking  of  the  sweet  young  lady 
who  died  in  the  very  room  where  I was  lying,  and 
never  shall  I forget  that  Christmas-eve  and  Betsy’s 
tale. 


Coming  in  a minute,  lad,  ’ he  said,  as  George  again 
thundered  at  the  door,  ‘you’ll  wake  the  whole 
street.’ 

“Grandfather  threw  his  wife’s  shawl  over  his 
shoulders  and  ran  down  stairs.  In  less  than  a 
minute  he  was  back  again.  ‘For  Heaven’s  sake, 
old  lady,  get  up ; here’s  a pretty  go,  poor  beautiful 
young  creature,  and  perished  with  cold.’  Then  he 
turned  round  to  my  mother,  who  was  sitting  up 
wondering  in  bed,  and  told  her  to  go  to  sleep.  This 
my  mother  pretended  to  do,  but  was  far  too  excited 
and  curious  to  do  more  than  close  her  eyes.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  soon  both  down  stairs,  and 
the  sound  of  a tinder-box  being  struck,  and  a fire 
lit,  soon  reached  her  ears.  In  another  hour’s  time 
her  father  returned  alone  to  bed,  and  in  the  next 
room  she  heard  her  mother  trying  to  pacify  some 
one  who  was  sobbing  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear 
through  the  partition.  After  a time  all  was  quiet 
again,  and  she  did  not  wake  till  her  father  rose ; he 
was  one  of  the  buttery-men  at  Trinity. 

“ Then  she  got  out  of  bed  and  listened : there  was 
more  crying  in  the  next  room ; she  went  to  the  bed- 
room door  and  looked  out,  and  saw  a tall  young 
lady,  very  beautiful  and  pale  as  snow,  pass  hur- 
riedly along  the  passage,  followed  by  my  grand- 
mother. 

“Mother  says  she  never  saw  a lily  of  the  valley 
without  thinking  of  Miss  Dorothy,  as  she  looked 
then,  so  frail  and  trembling,  with  her  white  face 
bent  down. 

“The  Master  had  discovered  his  daughter’s  flight, 
and  was  beside  himself  with  passion.  Grandmother 
knew  this  the  night  before,  and  was  not  so  much 
surprised  that  Miss  Dorothy  had  come  to  her  house 
at  that  late  hour  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
She  was  Mr.  Bond’s  bed-maker,  and  going  to  his 
rooms  about  chapel-time  she  had  noticed  his  port- 
manteau locked  and  lying  on  his  bed,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  him.  He  had  not  slept  in  college,  and 
no  one  knew  any  thing  about  his  whereabouts. 
There  was  nothing  else  talked  of  in  college  but  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Bond.  That  Miss  A.  had  in- 
tended to  run  away  with  him,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
creetness of  my  grandfather  and  the  Master’s  ser- 
vants, was  never  generally  known : at  last,  like  all 
other  wonders,  it  ceased  to  interest  any  one.  All 
knew  Mr.  Bond  was  a mad  young  gentleman,  and 
cared  for  no  one : what  more  likely  than  he  should 
have  betaken  himself  to  his  home  in  the  north  for  a 
week’s  change,  and  had  not  cared  to  consult  the 
college  authorities  on  the  subject?  Still  to  Miss 
Dorothy,  my  grandmother,  and  others,  there  seemed 
some  mystery  which  they  could  not  fathom.  Nancy, 
the  lady’s  maid,  who  slept  in  a little  room  out  of  her 
mistress’s,  had  sat  up  till  past  three,  waiting  for  her 
return.  Twice  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  started 
up,  hearing  something  like  a cry  of  distress  coming 
seemingly  from  the  college  library.  At  first  she 
thought  it  only  a dream,  for  she  was  anxious  and 
nervous  about  her  mistress,  but  the  next  time  she 
felt  that  it  was  more  than  a dream,  and  woke  one 
of  the  maids,  who  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night,  Sir, 
by  this  very  same  lire  here,  Sir ; but  there  was  no 
more  sound,  so  Nancy  believed  it  to  be  a dream,  till 
what  was  discovered  afterward  proved  it  to  he  no 
fancy.  Well,  Sir,  I need  not  tell  you  that  the 
Master  was  furious  about  Miss  Dorothy ; at  first  he 
threatened  to  turn  her  out  into  the  streets,  but  his 
pride  prevented  him  doing  this,  as  all  the  university 
w ould  have  known  bis  disgrace,  so  he  wrote  off  to 


A LEGEND  OF  CORPUS— “Yes,  I promise;  God  forgive 


his  sister  in  Wales,  begging  her  at  once  to  come 
and  take  her  back  with  her,  and  in  the  mean  time 
strictly  forbade  her  to  leave  the  house.  At  the 
time  of  which  I am  speaking,  the  Master’s  house 
ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  old  college  library, 
and  there  were  two  small  oak-paneled  rooms  at  the 
end  of  the  east  corridor,  which  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.  In  these  rooms  Miss  Dorothy 
was  confined ; they  were  well  suited  for  the  purpose, 
for  there  was  but  one  means  of  escape,  and  that  was 


actually  through  the  Master’s  study,  which  had  a 
door  opening  on  to  the  further  end  of  the  passage. 

“ Poor  child ! she  was  miserable  indeed,  and  Nan- 
cy her  maid  hardly  liked  to  leave  her  alone  for  a 
minute,  she  was  so  low  and  nervous.  One  evening 
Nancy  had  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy was  left  alone. 

“It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
dark  old  room  frightened  her.  It  seems  that  the 
library  was  connected  with  her  bedroom  by  means 
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GEORGE  PEABODY  ADDRESSING  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OP  SOUTH  DANVERS,  MASS. 
[SKETCHED  BY  J.  W.  TlIYNG.] 


“ My  dear  young  Friends,— Nearly  two  generations 
have,  passed  away  since  I left  this  my  native  town, 
with  probably  less  education  than  even  the  youngest 
among  those  I now  address,  and  with  no  prospect  of 
future  success  in  life  beyond  that  of  any  boy  now  be- 
fore me  who  possesses  good  health,  industry,  and  per- 
severance, with  a heart  and  mind  determined  to  make 
pure  principles  his  guide. 

“My  course  is  well  known,  and,  I fear,  too  much 
appreciated  by  our  whole  country;  but  praise,  even 
but  partially  deserved,  tends  to  stimulate  to  extra 
exertion,  both  physically  and  morally,  particularly  the 
young;  and  I hope  and  pray  that  every  one  who  is 
now  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  may  experience,  as 
I have,  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  derive  that 
pride  and  satisfaction  which  are  sure  to  attend  all 
those  who  conscientiously  strive  to  do  right  and  ben- 
efit their  fellow-men.  All  of  you,  my  young  friends, 
should  aim  at  a high  mark  in  this  respect,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  of  you,  members  of  both  sexes,  will 
arrive  at  distinction  in  society. 

“ But  neither  my  regard  for  truth  nor  past  experi- 
ence will  justify  me  in  promising  any  one  of  yon  that 
great  success  which  has  ever  attended  me;  scarcely 
one  in  any  age  attains  to  it ; and  I feel  most  sensibly 
that  it  is  only  by  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  from  early  life  to  my  present  ad- 
vanced age  that  I have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
physical  comforts  of  the  needy,  and  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  morality  for  the  present  and  future 
generations." 

“As  you  advance  in  life  you  will  find  that  years  will 
appear  short  in  comparison  to  those  occupied  by  your 
studies  at  the  present  time.  This  is  my  second  visit  to 
my  native  land  for  thirty  years,  and  the  period  appears 
brief  to  me ; time  and  generations  pass  most  rapidly. 
Ten  years  ago  last  week,  on  a beautiful  autumnal  day, 
I addressed,  from  the  front  of  this  Institute,  the  schol- 


Union,  in  1876.  they,  your  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  will  have  taken  another  step  forward  on  the 
stage  of  life,  and  you  will  take  the  places  they  now  fill. 

“Be  prepared  for  that  important  change  while  your 
present  high  privileges  of  learning  remain  open  to  you. 
On  the  9tn  of  October,  1856,  I did  not  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  being  here  at  this  time,  but  God  has  gra- 
ciously permitted  me,  living  beyond  the  allotted  limit 
of  threescore  years  and  ten,  to  return  and  enter  upon 
the  realization  of  hopes  and  plans  which  I have  enter- 
tained for  many  years. 

“ And  to  endeavor  to  show  my  gratitude  for  His 
goodness  and  watchful  care  by  taking  further  and 
wider  action  in  extending  to  the  inhabitants  of  my 
native  town,  of  my  native  State,  and  my  native  coun- 
try, not  only  for  the  present  generation  but  to  those 
who  will  appear  and  act  upon  the  stage  of  existence 
in  future  ages,  the  means  of  mental  culture  and  moral 
improvement. 

“ At  my  advanced  age  I can  not  expect  again  to  meet 
von,  collectively,  and  it  is  to  me  a saddening  thought, 
for  though  since  I addressed  your  predecessors  at  the 
time  I have  mentioned  I have  met  many  assemblies 
of  children,  and  to  some  I have  spoken,  founded  on  a 
long  experience,  words  of  simple  advice  and  caution ; 
yet  in  none  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  I feel  so 
deep  an  interest  as  in  the  children  of  the  schools  of 
South  Danvers.  They  seem  intimately  associated  with 
thoughts  of  my  childhood  and  early  youth ; they  take 
the  same  lessons,  they  occupy  the  same  play-grounds, 
and  their  feet  tread  the  same  paths  over  which  I once 
trudged  to  school. 

“With  such  feelings,  therefore,  I earnestly  exhort 
you,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  strive  by  your  present 
advantages  to  prepare  yourselves  for  a life  of  useful- 
ness in  the  responsible  positions  which  yon  are  to  fill ; 
to  honor,  and,  if  necessary,  protect  and  support  your 
parents ; to  never  depart  from  the  path  of  honor  and 


On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  this  country 
from  England  last  spring  he  was  tendered  a recep- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town,  South  Dan- 
vers. This  at  the  time  he  declined ; but  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wish,  on  October  35  he  met  the 
school  children  of  the  town.  The  Hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  entirely  filled  with  children  ; all  the  schools 
in  town,  eight  in  number,  were  represented,  and  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hundred  scholars  were 
present. 

Shortly  after  1 0 o’clock  Mr.  Peabody  entered  the 
Hall,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Daniels, 
Mrs.  Eben  Sutton,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees ; and 
as  he  ascended  the  platform  the  children  rose  in  a 
body  and  greeted  hitn  who  had  done  so  much  for 
their  welfare  with  waving  handkerchiefs,  to  which 
Mr.  Peabody  responded  by  waving  his  own  in  re- 
turn; on  seeing  which  a shout  of  welcome  arose 
spontaneously  from  the  scholars. 

Mr.  Peabody  delivered  the  following  appropri- 
ate address  to  the  children  who  had  assembled  to 
greet  him : 


THE  I’EABODY  INSTITUTE. 

Wk  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Geokge  Pea- 
body, Esq.,  the  eminent  American  banker  in  Lon- 
don, and  public  benefactor,  accompanied  by  a poem  ; 
al  o sketches  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  South  Danvers,  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  the  snuff-box  presented  to  Mr.  Pea- 
body by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London. 

The  Institute  is  a brick  building,  ornamented 
with  freestone.  It  was  erected  in  1853,  and  was 
Mi’.  Peabody’s  gift  to  his  native  town.  It  was 
dedicated  in  December,  1851.  The  library'  on  the 
first-floor  contains  12,000  volumes.  On  the  second 
story  is  the  lecture-room.  In  an  ante-room  there 
is  an  original  portrait  of  General  Harrison,  paint- 
ed in  1840.  The  portrait  of  Queen  V ictoria,  soon 
to  be  presented  to  Mr  Peabody,  will  be  deposited 
within  the  Institute  in  a fire  and  burglar  proof 
vault.  The  gold  snuff-box  (about  5 inches  long  by 
f>V  wide,  and  2 deep)  is  kept  in  the  library  for  pub- 
lic inspection. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 

We  mourned  the  old  chivalric  times, 
Their  virtues,  with  their  glories,  dead— 
Life  stricken  wholly  from  romance — 
“And  what  is  left  to  us?”  we  said: 

Up  through  the  land  the  murmur  rose: 

“Oh  for  the  days  that  are  no  more, 
When  love  of  God  wrought  love  of  man, 
And  all  were  human  to  the  core! 

“The  great  Arthurian  days  we  mourn, 
And  all  the  lapsing  years  that  wrought 
Change  after  change,  yet  evermore 

Some  varying  phase  of  splendor  caught 
Still  noble  deeds,  still  gentle  lives, 

Till  every  knightly  heart  grew  cold, 
And  Valor’s  sunset-radiance  lit 
The  tournay  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 


TALE  PEABODY  INSTITUTE,  SOUTH  DANVERS,  MASSACHUSETTS.— [Sketched  by  J.  W.  Thyng.] 
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“The  poetry  of  earth  is  dead:* 

What  lesser  grief  should  we  bemoan, 

With  Science  in  the  place  of  Faith, 

With  quicken’d  brains  and  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Our  noblest  triumphs  mock  our  skill, 

We  link  the  Continents  in  vain — 

It  only  tends  to  sordid  ends, 

And  whets  the  appetite  for  gain.” 

So  from  our  lips  remonstrance  fell, 

When  through  the  land  a rumor  went — 
“The  old  heroic  fire  revives — 

Its  pulsing  fervor  is  not  spent ! 

The  record  of  the  glowing  past 

Shows  in  its  dim  and  doubtful  page 
No  deed  like  that  which  greets  the  eyes 
Of  this  debased,  prosaic  age. 

“For,  lo!  a Queen  of  sovereign  Bway, 

Of  zoneless  empire,  quits  her  throne, 
Stooping  to  welcome  one  who  comes 
A stranger,  nameless  and  unknown: 

No  comely  youth  in  knightly  guise 
Shining  at  ruffled  beauty’s  knees — 

A silvered  head,  a homely  form — 

No  more  the  queenly  woman  sees. 

“No  more;  but  in  her  heart  there  glows 
The  memory  of  a noble  deed, 

Of  succor  to  her  people  lent, 

Of  princely  aid  in  sorest  need. 

And  gracious  is  her  tearful  smile 

As  forth  she  thrusts  a trembling  hand, 
And  bids  him  in  her  name  receive 
The  homage  of  her  grateful  land.” 
Homage  to  Goodness!  Queenly  meed 
Of  generous  thanks  to  simple  Worth! 
Thus  does  the  old  chivalric  soul 
Survive . in  us  of  later  birth  ; 

Nor  doubt  its  promptings  in  the  heart 
Of  him — his  nation’s  noblest  son — 

The  largesse  of  whose  liberal  hand 
A sovereign’s  thanks  has  rightly  won. 


midsummer  when  the  great  tiro  of  1845  took  place ; 
and  the  spectator  who  looked  from  the  cliff  near 
Mount  Pleasant,  over  the  burned  district,  would  not 
be  likely  soon  to  forget  the  contrast  presented  by 
its  blackened  and  smouldering  gables  and  chimney- 
shafts  with  the  sweet  and  tranquil  landscape  that 
lay  beyond.  Charred  skeletons  of  timber  frame- 
work every  where,  and  the  summer  air,  poisoned 
with  the  sickly  odors  arising  from  the  scorched  car- 
casses of  animals  that  had  perished  in  the  flames. 
Thousands  of  homeless  beings  wandering  amidst 
the  lost  lines  of  streets,  vainly  seeking,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  discover  the  exact  localities  of  their  ob- 
literated dwellings.  Relief  soon  came  in  from  many 
quarters,  however,  and  it  was  not  long  before  St. 
Koch  arose  from  its  ashes  in  fresh  and  improved 
form.  Much  of  it  was  now  built  of  brick,  and 
massive  churches  and  convents  of  gray  stone  reared 
their  steep  roofs  here  and  there  above  the  more  low- 
ly structures.  St.  Joseph  Street  was  by  far  a finer 
street  than  any  in  the  more  aristocratic  portions  of 
Quebec ; but  although  the  red  of  the  brick  was  the 
prevailing  hue  as  one  gazed  down  from  the  heights 
over  the  suburb,  yet  the  whole  quarter  was  in- 
terspersed with  nests  of  wooden  houses,  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  these  tinder-boxes  that  the  late 
fire  early  gained  such  headway  that  no  human  ex- 
ertion could  avail  to  check  it.  The  pressure  upon 
the  destitute  habitant,  now  left  again  homeless  in 
St.  Roch,  is  heavier  by  far  than  it  was  after  the 
calamity  of  1845.  Then  they  had  much  of  the 
summer  before  them,  wherein  to  arrange  for  shelter 
while  their  houses  were  being  rebuilt.  Now  the  in- 
clement— nay,  savage — winter  of  Eastern  Canada  is 
close  at  hand.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  the 
trees  are  bare  of  their  leaves  already,  and  the  sum- 
mer birds  have  flocked  away  to  more  hospitable 
climes.  In  four  weeks  at  furthest  the  ground  will 
be  shrouded  with  snow.  Tents  will  be  of  little 
avail  then  for  the  protection  of  the  sufferers ; and 
it  will  require  almost  superhuman  exertions  to  pro- 
vide them  with  substantial  shelter  in  time  to  save 
them  from  terrible  hardships.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  various  religious  fabriques,  however,  will  enable 
the  priesthood  to  do  much  toward  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  St.  Roch. 


Never  did  truer  beauty  clothe 

The  radiant  limbs  of  courtly  knight, 
Than  clothes  that  brow  serenely  smooth, 
And  fills  those  eyes  with  gentle  light. 
To  latest  time9  that  homely  form, 

And  that  familiar,  kindly  face. 

The  holier  memories  of  men 

Will  with  a tender  beauty  grace. 

Where’er  that  honored  name  is  heard 
The  tears  will  gleam  in  woman’s  eyes; 
The  hearts  of  men  will  stir  and  creep, 
And  blessings  to  their  lips  will  rise. 
Though  Science  join’d  the  sunder’d  worlds, 
It  needed  yet  what  he  has  doue — 

A noble  action,  meekly  wrought, 

Has  knit  the  hearts  of  both  in  one. 

Yes,  and  as,  far  above  the  glow, 

When  all  the  West  is  fierce  with  flame, 
A faint  star  brightens  to  the  night, 
Deep’ning  about  it — so  his  feme, 
Surviving  all  the  transient  bloom 

That  makes  the  passing  present  bright, 
Will  shine,  and  still  resplendent  shine, 

An  orb  of  ever-gathering  light. 


ST.  EOCH,  QUEBEC. 


SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  AT  STOCK- 
BRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A very  beautiful  Monument  of  brown  freestone 
has  been  erected  in  the  public  square  in  front  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  went  from 
that  town  and  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  recent 
war  against  the  Rebellion.  The  Monument  is  24 
feet  high  (exclusive  of  the  3-feet  foundation),  was 
built  by  J.  G.  Batterson,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  cost  $2000. 

On  the  front,  or  south  side  of  the  Monument,  are 
the  coat-of-arms  of  Massachusetts  and  the  shield  of 
the  United  States ; and  above  this,  on  the  shaft, 
are  a spear  and  flag  and  two  swords  crossed.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  most  beautifully 
executed,  with  wings  outspread,  as  if  just  taking 
its  flight. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Monument  read  as  fol- 
lows. On  the  south  side : 

To 

Her  Sons, 

Beloved  and  Honored, 

Who  died  for  their  Country 
In  the  Great  War 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Stockbridge, 

In  grateful  remembrance, 

Has  raised  this  Monument. 

A.D. lSGti. 


To  the  north  of  the  Rock  of  Quebec,  and  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  steep  old  cliff,  lies  the  suburb 
of  St.  Roch,  which,  previous  to  the  disastrous  con- 
flagration of  the  14th  October,  was  a closely-packed 
agglomeration  of  houses,  occupied  by  some  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  present  writer,  having  resided 
for  some  time  at  Quebec,  can  realize  the  scene  of 
desolation  now  presented  by  this  district,  which  has 
been  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  French  Cana- 
dians of  the  poorer  class.  Ship-carpenters,  riggers, 
and  mechanics  in  the  various  branches  of  skilled 
industry’  connected  w ith  the  ship-builders’  craft  here 
had  their  homes ; for  the  River  St.  Charles — com- 
monly known  at  Quebec  as  the  “ Little  River” — 
wrinds  close  by  the  northern  edge  of  the  suburb,  and 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  this  narrow  but  deep  stream 
that  the  principal  ship-yards  of  Quebec  are  situ- 
ated. There  are  few  more  picturesque  views  than 
that  to  be  had  from  the  high  cliff-  near  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, where  the  road  winds  down  Savageau’s  Hill  to 
the  flat,  marshy  tract  beneath,  called  the  Bijou.  It 
is  from  this  point  that  the  sketch  looking  over  the 
suburb  is  taken — a point  just  below  w here  the  mar- 
tello-tower  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Here, 
while  St.  Roch  yet  stood  intact,  it  was  pleasant  to 
■tand  and  look  down  upon  the  dense  mass  of  build- 
ings that  stretched  away  to  w here  the  “ Little  Riv- 
er” empties  its  waters  into  the  great  St.  Lawrence. 
Beyond  this  stretches  the  Bay  of  Quebec,  sweeping 
in  deep  indentations  along  the  Beauport  shore  to  a 
point  where  the  eye  rests  upon  a deep  cleft  in  the 
precipitous  bank,  and  a short  way  above  the  open- 
ing of  this  cleft  the  magnificent  Fall  of  Montmo- 
rency hangs  sheer  down  like  a silver  scarf  tossed 
against  the  dark-brown  rock.  From  the  point  just 
referred  to,  however,  Montmorency  is  not  visihle, 
being  shut  in  from  the  spectator  by  the  western 
bank  of  the  cleft.  Further  uw-ay  there  extends  a 
serrated  ridge  of  blue  mountains,  which  form  the 
horizon  beyond  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Orleans,  a 
glimpse  of  which,  dotted  with  white  villages,  is 
visible  in  the  middle  distance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  lovely  than  this  scene  on  a calm  autumnal 
day,  when  the  bright  tints  of  the  foliage  on  the 
nearer  mountains  lend  the  charm  of  color  to  the 
landscape. 

M any  years  ago  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  view  the  scene  just  described  under  circum- 
stances of  a visitation  similar  to  the  one  by  which 
St.  Roch  has  just  been  desolated.  It  was  about 


“The  poetry  ofearth  Is  never  d#«f.”_KxAXs. 


On  the  north  side : 

To  Bravery  and  Patriotism. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  are  the  following 
names  of  soldiers  from  that  town  who  died  in  the 
service.: 

2d  Mass.  Inf.-Major  William  D.  Sedgwick,  Adj. 
Gen.  6th  A.  C.,  Joseph  Rathbnn,  Michael  Mullany, 
Thomas  Dailey,  John  Dier,  William  T.  Mix. 

37th  Mass.  Inf.— Thomas  M‘Cabe,  John  W.  Newton, 
John  O’Brien,  Cornelius  Miller,  Stephen  Kirby,  Fred- 
eric Mills. 

1st  Mass.  Cav.— James  W.  Clary. 

37th  N.  Y.  N.  G.— Lieutenant  Marshall  B.  Brewer. 

40th  Mass.  Inf.— Godfrey  Wolflnger,  Wells  Fuller. 

34th  Mass.  Inf. — Luther  Willard. 

5th  Mass.  Inf.— Captain  Edson  T.  Dresser,  Sergeant 
Henry  S.  May,  Sergeant  John  Crosby,  Charles  Jones, 
John  O’Neil,  Charles  Rathbun. 

9th  Conn.  Inf.— Harry  II.  Watson. 

20th  Conn.  Inf.— Sergeant-Major  John  S.  Root. 

1st  Conn.  H.  A.— Henry  Brace. 

On  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft  are  also  inscribed : 
Wilderness,  Gettysburg — Antietam,  Chancellors- 
ville — Spottsylvania,  Petersburg — Donaldsonville, 
Andersonville. 

The  services  appropriate  to  the  dedication  of  this 
beautiful  Monument  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  inst.,  at  11  o’clock.  Harry  D.  Sedgwick, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  address.  Will- 
iam Pitt  Palmer  delivered  a poem. 


BASE-BALL  MATCH  IN  BROOKLYN. 

We  publish  on  page  697  portraits  of  the  “picked 
nine”  of  the  two  celebrated  Base-Ball  Clubs — the 
“ Atlantics”  of  Brooklyn  and  the  “Athletics"  of 
Philadelphia.  These  Clubs  played  a very  interest- 
ing match  game  in  Brooklyn,  on  Monday,  October 
15,  which  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  “Atlantics,” 
who  scored  27  against  17.  This  Club  is  thus  far 
the  Champion  Base-Ball  Club  of  America.  In  our 
illustration  the  portraits  of  the  “Atlantics”  occupy 
the  fore-ground  of  the  picture. 


“Enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among  the  la- 
dies.”— Bcrnett’s  Kalliston  for  the  Complexion 
and  Cocoaine  for  the  Hair. — Louisville  Journal. 


Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolor- 
ations on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles, 
should  use  Perry's  Moth  and  Feeokle  Lotion.  It  is 
Infallible.  PreparedandsoldbvDr.B. C. Perry, Derm- 
atologist, No.  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(D.D.&-  C°i) 


NAUSEOUS, 

MEDICINES 


(D.D.fcCoj) 


Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dimdas,  Dick  & Co.’s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 
Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron. 


Citrate  of  Iron  and  quinine, 
Oil  of  turpentine, 
Norwegian  tar, 

And  ail  other  nauseous 
medicines. 


tw  Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 
Sold  by  druggists  generally.  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER, 
Reade  Street,  Now  York,  Wholesale  Agent. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


M 


AGIC  BOW  AND  ARROW.  Send  15  cts.  for  sam- 
ple to  L.  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  AMERICA 

Is  now  ready.  Boys  and  Girls,  Hurrah ! Hurrah  ! 1 
A beautiful,  entertaining,  and  instructive  Magazine, 
with  a host  of  good  things  that  yon  will  understand 
and  delight  in,  15c.,  with  a large  presentation  plate. 
Send  for  a copy.  473  Broadway,  or  sold  every  w here. 

Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


The  Genuine  Magic  Rufllc ! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand.  • 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  add  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
yearn'  constant  nse,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tun  Magio  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 

TEN7  REASONS  WHY 

Hostetter’3  Stomach  Bitters 

Should  have  a Place  in  Every  Homo. 

BECAUSE  by  invigorating  the  constitution  and  the 
frame  they  avert  sickness. 

BECAUSE  (especially)  their  use  prevents  the  atmos- 
pheric poison  which  produces  epidemics  from  taking 
effect  upon  the  system. 

BECAUSE  they  cure  indigestion,  and  impart  un- 
wonted vigor  to  the  stomach. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  best  appetizing  medicine  at 
present  known. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  Only  preparation  upon  which 
persons  of  a bilious  habit  can  safely  rely  to  keep  the 
liver  in  good  order. 

BECAUSE  they  tone  and  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
irivarinbly  relieve  them  when  constipated,  without 
causing  undue  relaxation. 

BECAUSE  they  strengthen  the  nerves,  clear  the  brain, 
and  cheer  the  animal  spirits. 

BECAUSE  in  case  of  an  attack  of  spasms  or  bilious 
colic,  they  are  the  best  thing  that  can  be  administered 
on  the  instant. 

BECAUSE  they  combine  the  three  properties  of  a 
tonic,  an  alterative,  and  a nervine  in  their  utmost 
purity  and  perfection. 

BECAUSE  they  are  a specific  against  Ague  and  Fe- 
ver and  all  intermittents,  and  with  all  their  potency  as 
a preservative  and  a remedy,  are  as  harmless  as  wa 
ter  f rom  the  mountain  spring. 

Fills. 

These  Pills  are  safe  and  sure.  They  are  prepared 
by  a process  which <secures  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
herbs  of  which  they  are  composed,  without  any  of 
their  bad.  They  benefit  in  all  cases,  and  do  harm  in 
none. 


Close  of  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Harper’s  Magazine 

For  November,  1866. 


Contents: 

TIIE  CIDER  MILL. 

THE  WORK-HOUSE,  BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND. 
THE  LADY  OF  MY  DREAMS. 

VENICE. 


HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— XV.  FLOR- 
IDA: HER  CRIME  AND  HER  PUNISHMENT. 
MANA8QUAN. 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
AMONG  RELATIONS. 

MY  SISTER  MARCIA. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

THE  SWEETEST  DAYS. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


THE  PRESENT  NUMBER  closes  the  Thirty-third 
Volume  of.  Habpeb’s  Magazine.  The  Conduct- 
ors believe  that  in  variety  and  interest  it  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  no  previous  Volume,  and  their  arrangementa 
insure  that  this  interest  and  value  will  be  fully  main- 
tained in  the  ensuing  Volume. 

In  the  Number  for  December  will  be  commenced 
“The  Vibginianb  in  Texas,"  a Tale  bj  Cteobge  F. 
Habbinoton,  Author  of  “ Inside : A Chronicle  of  Se- 
cession.” This  tale  was  written  just  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  but  its  issue  was  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  time.  The 
Author,  at  the  time  a resident  of  Texas,  describes  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a Virginian  Planter,  who,  with 
his  family,  emigrated  to  the  “New  Dominion."  The 
tale  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  setting 
forth  what  Texas  was  before  the  war ; what  it  would 
now  have  been  but  for  the  war ; and  what  it  may  yet 
become  notwithstanding  the  war,  when  liberty  is  se- 
cured, law  maintained,  and  industry  restored  under 
the  Union. 

General  Strother  will  continue  his  “Personal 
Recollections  of  the  War;’’  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Magazine,  whether  furnished  by  the  Edi- 
tors or  by  Contributors,  will  be  maintained  in  such  a 
manuer  as  to  merit  a continuance  of  the  favor  which 
the  Magazine  has  received  for  almost  Seventeen 
Years. 


Terms  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Weekly,  1SG7 : 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year...  .$4  00 
Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly  or  the  Maga- 
zine will  he  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remiuance,  or  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  six  months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  Volume  contain- 
ing the  Numbers  for  one  year,  will  be  furnished  for 
$7  00,  freight  paid. 

V The  Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  now  24  cents  a 
year,  and  on  the  Weekly  20  cents  a year,  payable 
quraterly,  semi-yearly,  or  yearly,  at  the  office  where 
received. 

V Subscriptions  from  the  British  Provinces  of 
North  America  must  be  accompanied  with  24  cents 
additional  for  the  Magazine,  and  20  cents  for  the 
Weekly,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  and  Weekly  will  find  on 
each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which  their  subscrip- 
tion expires,  as  entered  on  our  books.  In  renewin']  a 
subscription,  it  is  desired  that  the  N umber  with  which 
it  is  to  commence  should  be  stated.  The  name  of  the 
subscriber,  and  full  address,  including  County  and 
State,  should  be  distinctly  written:  Tims — “Renew 
subscription  to  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  commencing 
with  Number . John  Adams,  Jackson,  Pike  Coun- 

ty, Ohio." 

In  changing  the  direction,  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
new  address  should  he  given : Thus — “ Change  address 
of  [Magazine  or  Weeklyl  from  John  Adams,  Jackson, 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  to ‘Mary  Adams,  Franklin,  Alle- 
ghany County,  Pennsylvania." 

The  Magazine  and  Weekly  are  always  stopped  when 
the  term  of  subsciption  expires.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with 
the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

Back  Numbers  of  both  Magazine  and  Weekly  can 
always  bte  supplied. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  a 
Draft  upon  New  York,  payable  to  the  order  of  Harper 
•t-  Brothers,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes,  as,  should  the 
Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed 
without  loss  to  the  sender. 


See  that  B.  Brandreth  is  iu  white  letters  on  the 
Government  stamp. 


GUARDIAN  ANGELS  for  your  sleeping  little  ones. 

Demorest’s  Bed-Clothes  Clasps.  Sold  at  all 
the  house-furnishing  stores.  25  cents  each.  2 or  4 
comprise  a set.  Mailed  free.  273  Broadway. 


Look!  Look!  Full  instructions  by  which  any  per- 
son can  master  the  great  art  of  ventriloquism  in  a few 
hours’  practice,  and  make  a world  of  fun.  Sent  by 
mail  for  50  cents.  Address 

M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  Illinois. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  KINGS,  &o.,  &o., 


Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  yon  know  whai  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  fall  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  countv.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  -08 
Broadway,  New  'Stork. 


*„*  Those  who  wish  to  renew  subscriptions,  or  to  com- 
mence with  the  present  Volume,  are  requested  to  notify 
the  Publishers  at  once,  in  order  that  the  SubacriptUm- 
Book  m ay  be  promptly  adjusted. 

nARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishero. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000, 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  fbr  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  ever/  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cants 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  pox  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 ri  ::  f fKOIKEE*. 
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STARTING  OP 

The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

The  proprietor*  became  fully  convinced,  several 
years  ago,  that  the  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  were 
paying  too  many  and  too  large  profits  on  these  arti- 
cles of  every-day  consumption,  and  therefore  organ- 
ized The  Great  American  Tea  Compant  to  do  away, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  these  enormous  drains  upon  the 
Consumers,  and  to  supply  them  with  these  necessaries 
at  the  smallest  possible  price. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have  made 
their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  Tbe  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 


ln  many  cases. 


a profit  of  30  to  60  per  cent. 


the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lota  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent.  . 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  UE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

. All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  » ft. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y ft. 

MIXED,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y lb. 

J APAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y ft. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  8oc.,  90c.,  best  $1  y ft. 

IMPERIAL,  best  $1  25  y ft. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  20  y lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 


SEVENTH  ORDER  FROM  THIS  CLUB. 

Madison,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1866. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  Ao».  31  and  33 
Vesey  St,,  X.  Y.  : 

I received  by  express  this  morning  the  last  lot  or- 
dered. It  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  I will  have 
to  order  more  frequently  than  I have  been  doing  to 
keep  up  a supply.  I shall  not  wait  for  Club  names, 
but  order  in  advance.  Send  C.  O.  D. 

Respectfully,  JAMES  DONNELLY. 

20  lbs.  Oolong at  $t  00.... $20  00 

16  tts.  Imperial at  1 25....  20  00 

10  tbs.  Gunpowder at  1 25. ...  12  50 

5 tbs.  Young  Hyson at  1 25. . . , 6 25 

5 lbs.  U.  Japan at  1 25. . . . 6 25 

Total $65  00 

P.8.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  ot  Church. 
Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

LITTLE, 'BROWN  6l  CO., 

110  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOL.  IX.  OF  BANCROFT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  WEALTH,  a Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  by  Am  aha  Walker. 

THE  AMERICAN  LAW  REVIEW,  Vol.  I.,  No,  1. 

To  bo  Published  in  November: 

THE  CHARACTER  of  JESUS  PORTRAYED.  A 
Biblical  Essay,  by  Dr.  David  Schenkel,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  W.  H.  Furness,  D.D.,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

WALTON’S  ANGLER.  A reprint  ot  Major’s  Edi- 
tion, with  over  70  woodcuts  and  12  steel  engravings. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Com*  Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel ? price 85c. 

The  Liout  in  thk  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40c. 
Twilight  Drkamb  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.  D’ Albert;  for  violin,  16c. ; piano,  35c. 
Majiel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 85c. 

Gbauds  Waltz,  by  Godfrey  **  15c. ; “ 66c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

Madame  demorests  benoiton  patent 

DRESS  LOOPERS,  in  Silk,  Enamel,  Jet,  Pearl, 
•tc.  Price,  50  cents  to  $2  per  set.  These  Loopers  are 
Very  ornament  ’ ! — * — J — 4 — 


THE  NEW  LIGHT. 

Atmospheric  Kerosene  Lamp. 

No  Smoke.  Nr  Smell.  No  Chimney. 

Gives  double  the  .ight  ot  a chimney  lamp,  and  con- 
sumes less  oil.  This  is  no  humbug  patent  burner  af- 
fair, but  a lamp  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  only  one 
ever  invented  that  will  produce  a pure  white  flame 
from  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil.  The  right  for  the 
sale  of  this  invention  can  be  secured  in  every  county ; 
and  parties  purchasing  supplied  with  lamps  and  fix- 
tures at  manufacturing  rates.  A rare  chance  for  per- 
sons of  large  or  small  capital  to  make  money.  H. 
DAN  FORD,  Salesroom  No.  2 Cortlandt  Mt.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Brown’s  Glass  Cleaning  Polish.  Sells  every 
where,  citv  and  country.  Large  profits  to  Agents.  Par- 
ticulars sent  free.  C.  M.  Brown,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  THICK. 


Remember  the  Little  Ones; 

the 

3STITUTE  AND  ORPHAN  GHXLDRE] 

OF  OUR 

COUNTRY’S  DEFENDERS. 


Grand  Charitable  Fair 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

Home  ana  School  for  tha  maintenance  and  Education  ot  the  Destitute 
Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  In  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied  solely 
for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  St.,  New  York) 
now  occupied  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands;  and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  Public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Geuerosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“Republics  are  Ungrateful,”  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  Ibr  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  insti  .utions. 

Nkw  York,  October  1,  1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  onr  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School  ’ enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Cuas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Fooruieb,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  October  1,  1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  our  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “ Home  and  School"  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  or  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  aud  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 


Mrs.  David  Hovt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  8.  Hilly  tit,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Law,  Manager. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 

Mrs.  Jno.  H.  White,  Manager. 


Major-General  Van  Vliet. 
Major-General  Franoib  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Coouranb. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


S FESTIVAL." 

Major-General  James  F.  Hall. 
Jno.  II.  Whit*. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  PtJLESTON. 


permission  toTiold  a “FAIR  AND  GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,"  and  presented  to  him  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  proceeds  oi  eucn  Enterprise  will  be  devoted  to  charitable  uses,  permission  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  said  Messrs.  Thomas  & Co.  to  hold  said  FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL  exempt 
from  all  charge,  whether  from  special  tax,  or  other  duty  in  respect  of  such  FAIR  AND  FESTIVAL. 

(Copy.)  Thomas  Habland,  Acting  Commissioner. 

The  following  Card  will  be  mlly  appreciated  by  the  Public,  as  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution: 

"To  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Festival : 

“ Sympathizing  with  your  object,  I take  pleasure  in  tendering  you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on 
the  occasion  of  your  Festival.  Theodors  Thomas." 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  B£  HELD  AT 

C00PEB  INSTITUTE,  New  York,  Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 


$ 100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determ.ne.  For  tbe  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  Naw  York  City 12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Avenue  E,  Jamaica,  N.  Y 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above  3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 8,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,500 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,500 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) 1,000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of.Life  Insurance  for 5,000 

1 “ Elis's  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 250 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  8,000 

15  Ladies’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  <S,  $125  1,875 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire*'  Sewing  Machine 150 

20  SLver  plated  Tea  Sets,  $75  1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms.  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

100  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War,  by  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens  . 7,000 

“0 Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  @ $6 1,500 


1000  Call  Bells  and . „ 

The  balance  to  consist  ol  the  following  articit  , 

tnre,  Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Mnsic  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies'  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies' 
and  Gents'  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies  Mink  Furs,  Gents'  For  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,225 

Making  In  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $100,000 

THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  tbe  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  &c.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  te  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 


om  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 


Stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent 

CLUB  RATES: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  f 40  Tickets  to  one  address 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  I 60  Tickets  to  one  address 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  26  | 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 
or  to 

N.  H.  DAVIS,  General  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  aud  to  lend  sneb  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors. 


\ 616  Broadway, 
C New  York.' 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke, 
Have  just  Published: 


AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN  GERMANY.  By  J, 
Ross  Browne,  Author  of  “ Yusef,"  “ Crusoe's  1st 
and,”  “ Land  of  Thor,"  &c.  With  illustrations  by 
the  Author.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

n. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel.  By 
George  Eliot,  Author  of  “ Adam  Bede,"  “ The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  “Silas  Marner,"  “Scene?  of  Clerical 
Life,"  “Romola,"  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$1  75. 

IIL 

ALL  IN  THE  DARK.  A Novel.  By  J.  S.  Lk  Fanu, 
Author  of  “ Uncle  Silas,”  “ Guy  Devereli,"  &C.  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


companion,  Violet  Darkwell.  The  delicacy  of  the 

t hoi’s  touch  in  depicting  the  tenderness  and  quaiut- 
uess  of  Aunt  Dinah’s  character  is  equaled  by  his  sketch 
of  the  beauty  of  young  love  in  Violet  Darkwell.  This 


t&~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


§5  SEWING  *C 
^ MACHINE. 

Fibst  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Origmaily 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  turead  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Wul  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
Sew  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  ail 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Madame  demorest  s unequaled  rose- 
ate BLOOM  and  LILY  BLOOM  for  the  com- 
piexion.  Price  50  cents  each.  Sold  at  all  the  Drug 
Stores,  or  sent  post-free.  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$1,000,000  Worth 
Watches,  Jewelry,  and  Silverware, 

To  be  disposed  of  at  ON  E DOLLAR  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  uot  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  receive; 

100  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches  . . each  $195  00 

500  Silver  Watches  ....  each  $20  00  to  $35  00 
10,000  Gold  Pens  aud  Silver  Cases,  each  $5  00  to  $8  00 

And  a largp  assortment  of  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  every  description.  The  method  of  disposing  of  these 
goods  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each  is  as  follows: 

Certificates,  naming  each  articles  and  its  value,  are 
placed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  well  mixed  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; 11  for  $2 ; 8o  for  $5. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  special  terms  and 
premiums.  Address 

A.  H.  KOWEN  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


$30,000  IN  GREENBACKS. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  GOLDEN  ENVELOPES, 
drawing  articles  of  value,  and  a chance  of  drawing 
$30,000.  Two  envelopes  for  50c.,  or  5 for  $1.  Address 
Manufacturers’  Association,  197  Broadway,  New  York. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  which  will  show  yon 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


GbalL  YOUR.  HMi! 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE. 

A sample  of  Prof.  Robb’s  Cnrlique  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  Cnrlique  will  curl  the  straightest 
hair  on  the  first  application  (without  injury)  in  soft, 
luxuriant,  beautiful  flowing^  curls.  Address,  with 
stamp.  Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Pahkman,  Ohio. 


Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

A Collection  of  the  most  beautiful  Scotch  Ballads, 
with  Piano  Accompaniments,  Compiled  and  Arranged 
from  the  very  Best  Sources  and  Latest  Itevisala  of  the 
Author’s  Works.  Price,  Boards,  $2  50 ; Cloth,  $8  00 ; 
Cloth,  gilt,  $4  00.  Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


SNELL’S  CORN  CURE. 

No  Knife  or  Poison  used.  Mailed  and  warranted 
for  50  cts.  Address  N.  S.  SNELL,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


•*  How 'tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Crumbling 
expose^  iortuue-teUing.  Vei.triloquism,  &c.  100sri:lt 
secrets.  Free  for25c.  Address  Hunter  He  Co. , Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


$15COi 


tR  paid  by  SH  A 
L Maine,  or  Chi 


$150-' 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  anu  an  wuo  wxsn  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Agent3  Make  $20  per  Day 

On  $10  capital  with  Merrill’s  Washing  Compound. 
Address  R.  WAYVELL,  Box  4781,  Chicago,  IIL 

ENVELOPES  explaining  20  frequent  phonographic 
short-hand  signs,  as  | for  it,  • for  the,  ° for  is,  which 
mav  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  correspondence 
and  all  pri.va(e  wiitina.  rlCJor  iO  cents,  postpaid. 

Address ^JJrfdiRAH  AM, -5D4  Broadway,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Our  Young  Folks 


il very  Saturday 


Away  with  Spectacles. 


CET  THE  BEST.** 

WARDS 

Paper  Collars 


HHcSSro^ABju. 

• TRUSSES, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  3,  1866. 


WABASH  AVENUE  RINK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  NOVEMBER  IT,  1800,  ou  which  occasion  son  000  Prizes 
valued  at  HALF  A MILLION  DOLLARS,  including  $100,000  in  GREENBACKS,  will  be  presented  to  ticket- 
holders.  — 

A CARD. — We  announced  that  the  North  American  Prize  Concert  would  be  given  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber : but  the  time  set  we  found  to  be  too  short  to  complete  a work  of  such  gigantic  magnitude ; and  we 
were  compelled,  in  justice  to  ticket-holders,  to  extend  the  time  to  November  IT,  at  whlfch  time  it  will  posi- 
tively take  place.  For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  gift  business,  and  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  reputation  we  have  won  for  honesty  and  integrity.  Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago  will 
bear  us  out  in  the  statement  that  we  never  have  made  any  promises  to  the  public  which  we  have  not  sa- 
credly fulfilled.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  we  still  live,  and  shall  prove  to  the  public  that  the  Forth.  American 
Prize  Concert  will  be  given  at  the  time  advertised,  and  all  the  prizes  advertised  will  he  distributed  fairly, 
impartially,  and  without  reserve. 

Arrangements  for  the  drawing  are  completed.  The  checks,  600,000  in  number,  are  ready. 

The  plan  of  drawing  adopted  is  the  following:  Duplicate  numbers  from  1 to  600,000  are  placed  in  a wheel- 
the  first  number  drawn  out  takes  the  highest  prize,  the  next  the  second  highest  prize,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  250,000  prizes  are  drawn.  ’ 

We  advise  all  parties  wanting  tickets  to  send  for  them  at  once.  All  orders  for  tickets  up  to  Saturday,  ITth 
November,  will  be  promptly  filled.  

NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  ISSUED,  500,000.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

1 Gift  in  Greenbacks. . $30,000  1 1000  Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  $5  each $ 5,000 


20  Gifts  in  Greenbacks,  $1000  each 

20  “ “ 600  “ 

20  “ “ 100  “ 

20  « “ 50  “ . 

800  « “ 10  “ , 


uoiu  waicnes,  $100  eacn so.inmi 

Ladies’  Gold  Watches,  $100  each 20,000 

Silver  Watches,  $05  each 13,000 

Silver  Watches,  $40  each 12,000 

247,043  other  Gifts,  worth  $290,000. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

The  distribution  will  take  place,  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A committee  will 
be  appointed  by  ticket-holders  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct  list  of  the  awards  as  soon  as  published. 

Price  of  tickets,  $1  each.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  3-cent  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Special  Terms,  or  Club  Rates.— Any  party  procuring  a club  of  five  or  more  names  for  tickets,  and  sending  us 
the  money  for  the  same,  will  be  allowed  the  following  commission.  We  will  send  five  tickets  to  one  address 
for  $4  50 ; ten  tickets  to  one  address  for  $9  00 ; twenty  tickets  to  one  address  for  $17  50. 

Send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their  post-office  address,  with  town,  county,  and  state  in  full. 

Money  by  draft,  post-office  order,  express,  or  in  registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

Read  what  the  Chicago  Press  say: 

From  the  Chicago  Times. 

North  American  Prize  Concert.— Among  the  first  gift  enterprises  ever  commenced  in  Chicago  was  that 
of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  which  has  been  perpetual  for  more  than  three  years  past,  and  has  given  the 
most  perfect  satisfact  on,  if  we  aie  to  judge  by  the  extensive  patronage  accorded  it.  They  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  “North  American  Prize  Concert,”  now  so  extensively  advertised  in  this  and  other  papers,  and  indorsed 
by  some  of  the  best  business  firms  in  this  country.  From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Kelley,  we  are  positive  that 
he  will,  “in  the  future  as  in  the  past,”  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  all  who  take  stock  in  his  enterprise. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Kei.lev  A Co.’s  Gift  Enterprise. — The  first  to  embark  in  the  gift  enterprise  business  in  Chicago  was  the 
firm  of  A.  A.  Kelley  A Co.,  located  at  105  Randolph  Street.  Who  does  not  remember  their  store,  which  opened 
two  or  three  years  ago,  where  many  purchased  books  and  other  articles,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  with 
their  purchases  tickets  which  entitled  them  to  valuable  gifts  of  jewelry  or  other  prizes?  Thousands  of  our 
citizens  were  thus  fortunate,  and  these  have  the  best  evidences  that  Messrs.  Kelley  A Co.  always  perform  all 
they  promise ; that  they  are  honorable  men,  and  do  business  honorably  and  on  the  square. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  know  A.  A.  Kelley  & Co.,  have  confidence  in  their  honor  and  integrity,  and 


Andy.  “Here,  Bill,  hand  us  up  that  poster!  \Yc  may  hide  some  of  these  old  ones. 
They’re  played  out!” 


1866  Fall  Fashions. 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort , Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  pn  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


READ  IT ! The  Celebrated  Romance 

DEAD  LETTER ! 

The  first  chapters  of  which  were  published  in  this 
paper  some  months  ago.  Sold  by  all  news  dealers ; or 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  FIFTY  CENTS. 
BEADLE  A CO.,  Publishers,  118  William  St.,N.  Y. 


REMOVAL. 

BROWNE  & SPAULDING 

Have  Opened  the  Stores 

568  and  570  Broadway. 

(Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,) 

With  a choice  collection  of 

JEWELRY,  BRONZES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


SOFT  CAPSULES. 

See  Advertisement  Inside. 


This  Monthly,  begun  in  January,  1865,  has  already 
won  the  reputation  of  being  1 ‘ the  best  Juvenile  Maga- 
zine published  in  any  land  or  language."  Prominent 
Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  Its  contents  are  always  thorough- 
ly interesting  aud  healthy,  at  once  variously  attractive 
and  useful. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  most  eminent  Amer- 
ican writers,  aud  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  designs 
by  the  best  American  artists.  Full-page  Illustrations 
are  now  given  in  every  number.  An  ample  department 
of  Evening  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes 
Our  Young  Folks  a household  delight. 

Terms:  $2  00  a year  in  advance;  Three  Copies, 
$5  00;  Five  Copies,  $8  00;  Ten  Copies,  $15  00;  Twen- 
ty Copies,  $30  00,  and  a copy  gratis  to  the  person  pro- 
curing the  club.  


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLARS, 

‘Snow  White,"  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
BILLON  A FOGGAN,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BALLOU’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  1867. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  UP  CLUBS. 

THE  MAGAZINE  for  1S67  will  appear  in  an  entire 
New  Dress,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  and 
attractive  features.  It  will  be  printed  on  much  heavier 
and  finer  paper,  and  be  more  than  ever  worthy  the  pa- 
tronage of  an  intelligent  public.  Terms : $1  50  a year ; 
seven  copies,  $9 ; twelve  copies,  $15  00 ; and  a copy 
gratis  one  year  to  the  person  sending  a club  of  twelve. 
Single  copies,  15  cents.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a 
specimen  copy. 

The  Cheapest  Magazine  in  the  World. ! 
Address  ELLIOT,  THOMES  A TALBOT, 

Boston,  Mass. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
A Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
092  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  aud 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  irom  1 to  36  different 
I tunes,  and  costing  from  $5  50  to  $600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 

■ nnments  for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
“ York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


The  Patent  Steel  Spring:,  Self-Closim 

et-Book  supersedes  elastic  bands  or  straps.  J 
supplied  by  Arms  A Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.,  28  War 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  maae  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequal- 
ed for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  and  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  our  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renown- 
The  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


This  popular  Weekly  reproduces  promptly  for  Amer- 
ican readers  the  best  and  most  readable  portions  of 
European  periodicals.  These  embrace  Serial  Tales, 
Short  Stories,  Essays— Biographical  and  Descriptive- 
Poems,  Sketches  ol  Travel  and  Adveuture,  Literary  In- 
telligence, and  popular  papers  on  Science.  Transla- 
tions from  the  admirable  French  periodicals  are  a 
prominent  feature. 

Among  the  authors  represented  iu  Every  Saturday 
are  many  of  the  wisest  aud  wittiest  writers  of  Europe. 
Every  Saturday  contains  weekly  40  double-column 
large  octavo  pages. 

Terms. — Single  Number,  10  cents ; Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion, $5  00  in  advance ; $4  00  a year  to  subscribers  for 
auy  other  periodical  published  by  Ticknor  & Fields. 
Montuly  Parts,  50  cents  a number.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, same  as  for  Weekly  Part. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  II ARN DEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


MILLER  & CO.,  9 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  ARMS  and  AMMUNITION. 

Revolvers:  Colt’s,  Remington's,  Whitney's  Colt’s 
Model,  Cooper's  Double  Action,  Eagle , Smith  <£■  Wes- 
son's, National,  Reid's  “My  Friend,"  including  all  of  the 
latest  improved  models. 

Pistols:  Breech-Loading  Derringers,  also  the  Origi- 
nal  Philadelphia  Derringer.  Agents  for  Dickinson's 
Single-Shot  Pistols.  Send  for  Circular. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OLD  EYES  MADE 
NEW  easily  and  with- 
out doctor  or  medi- 
cines. Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE, 
1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


COMFORT  AND 
CURE  FOR  THE 
RUPTURED.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address 
Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  au- 
thor of  Medical  Com- 
mon Sense,  Ac. 

No.  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

g.  Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for 
flnl  the  radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, 
III  Ac.,  without  an  operation  <5r  medi- 
■ j\  cine,  relieves  the  worst  case  in  5 min- 

__Ml\ utes,  and  has  never  failed  to  effect  a 

permanent  enre.  Send  for  circular. 
<1  Sold  by  druggists  generally.  Discount 
l.o  dealers.  Agents  wanted  .every 
where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4. 
J.  B.  Romaine,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Ladies  nncl  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufactory,  No. 
387  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED  Ag’ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  Seoomb  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Trademark^  WITH 
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MERWIN  & BRAY, 


262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

ball  varv- 

• ^SSgfi r ing from  one  half  oz.  each 
' 'J  to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
MjEff  V and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 

They  are  warranted  iu  every  respect. 

/Mmm\  sole  agents 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
fire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Wnitney  Arms  Co.  s Colt’s  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

_ 262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itnble  institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

Metal  or  all  Wood.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

J.  W.  WESTON,  Patentee,  No.  706  Broadway. 


*RENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  HOTEL  RANGES, 
all  sizes ; broilers,  can  ing  tables,  Ac.,  made  by 
BRAMHALL.  DEANE  & CO., 

No.  263  Canal  and  Nos.  247  and  249  Water  Sts. 


WHISKERS.-WE  WARRANT  a Heavy  BEARD 
in  Five  Weeks  to  those  who  use  RUSSELL’S 
ITALIAN  COMPOUND.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 

RUSSELL  A CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


LIEUT.  F.  M.  GILLILAND,  of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
who  was  confined  for  eleven  months  in  the  Lib- 
by Prison,  and  was  there  attacked  by  Dyspepsia  in  its 
worst  form,  and  so  debilitated  that  he  could  not  walk 
one  square,  states  that  he  has  been  entirely  cured  by 
COE’S  DYSPEPSIA  CURE.  Let  the  suffering  try  it. 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  6ALB,  Jr 

SILVERSMITH, 

Has  opened  the  stores 

Nos.  572  and  574  Broadway, 

f Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  with  a new  and  extensi 
stock  of  SILVER  and  PLATED  WARE,  to  which  t 
attention  of  the  puplic  is  invited. 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only6or7  cents  tne  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  yon  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular iu  nsking  for  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company’s  Saponifler.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store.  , , 


Cured  by  Bates’  Pat.  Appliances.  For  deset 
phlet,  Ac.,  address  Simpson  A Co.,  277  W.  22 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


ARKANSAS  TRAVELERS. 

In  regard  to  the  picture  of  Arkansas  Travel 
ers  on  our  first  page  our  artist,  Mr.  Wacd,  says : 

“ Being  desirous  of  making  a perfectly  truthful 
representation,  I have  refrained  from  adding  a fid- 
dle to  the  outfit  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  al- 
though. out  of  respect  to  the  time-honored  custom 
of  Arkansas  travelers,  the  temptation  was  great. 
The  little  group  is  sketched  just  as  it  appeared. 
Thev  are  calculating  the  chances  of  crossing  a bayou 
and  cedar  swamp.  On  what  enterprise  they  were 
bound  deponent  hath  no  knowledge;  and  being 
rough-looking  fellows,  armed  with  the  long  rifle, 
no  intimate  acquaintance  seemed  desirable.  It  is 
not  fair,  however,  to  judge  from  appearances,  and 
they  were  probably  good  citizens  enough  as  times 
go ; certainly  the  presence  of  the  bundles  of  corn- 
fodder  which  some  of  them  carried  gave  no  evidence 
of  their  intention  * to  live  off  the  country.’  If  they 
were  bound  on  a hunting  excursion  they  have  the 
arti  t’s  best  wishes,  out  of  a powerful  fellow-feeling 
for  the  sport.” 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturpat,  November  10,  1866. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MANIFEST. 

THE  most  important  recent  political  publica- 
tion is  the  letter  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Browning, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  some  of  his  former 
constituents.  Its  importance  is  not  due  to  its 
authorship,  for  Mr.  Browning  is  not  a gentle- 
man known  to  the  country;  and  although  he 
was  for  a time  Senator  in  Congress,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  his  opinions  necessary  for 
the  public  guidance.  The  significance  of  his 
letter  is  that  it  speaks  for  the  President,  who 
read  and  approved  it.  It  is  therefore  a Presi- 
dential manifest.  It  apprises  us  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  receives  the  popular  judgment  to 
which  he  has  incessantly  appealed. 

Unfortunately  the  letter  abounds  in  plati- 
tudes. It  gravely  announces  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  worth  preserving — a truth  of  which  the 
people  who  have  carried  on  the  late  war  may 
be  supposed  to  have  some  glimmering  con- 
sciousness. But  mere  platitudes  are  harmless. 
When,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proceeds  to  argue  he  is  simply  dogmatic  and 
feeble.  He  tells  us  that  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  Government  is  the  only  one 
from  whose  encroachments  serious  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  for  our  institutions.  In  this 
he  differs  from  Jefferson,  who  considered  the 
Judiciary  the  menacing  department,  and  from 
the  loyal  people  of  to-day,  who  see  in  the  con- 
duct and  claims  of  the  Executive  the  plainest 
public  peril.  If  Congress  were  not  restrained 
by  the  Constitution,  says  Mr.  Browning,  what 
might  it  not  do?  The  President  also  is  re- 
strained by  the  Constitution,  but  what  has  he 
not  done,  and  tried  to  do  ? If  Mr.  Browning 
had  been  born  a Spaniard  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  his  father  had  been  his  mother,  there 
really  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  been  the 
present  price  of  sweet-apples.  Inasmuch  as 
Congress  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and 
acts  in  obedience  to  it,  it  is  rather  useless  to 
speculate  upon  its  possible  action  if  there  were 
no  Constitution. 

We  are  further  instructed  that  our  system  is 
destroyed  if  the  States  are  not  respected  in  their 
appropriate  spheres.  That  is  indisputable ; nor 
does  it  admit  of  much  debate  that  twice  two 
make  four.  But  the  constitutional  limits  of 
State  rights — the  national  authority  in  compos- 
ing a prodigious  war  — these  are  our  present 
questions.  Mr.  Browning  leaves  ns  to  infer 
that  one  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  a State — for 
like  Mr  Seward  he  falls  into  the  bad  habit  of 
speaking  of  State  sovereignty,  a thing  which 
has  no  existence — is  to  exhaust  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  upon  its  failure  to  re- 
sume all  its  national  relations  without  the  small- 
est security  against  a similar  effort,  except  the 
fact  that  the  first  has  failed. 

Mr.  Browning  objects  to  the  disabling  clause 
of  the  Amendment,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  disability  may  always 
be  removed  by  Congress,  either  in  special  cases 
or  altogether,  as  good  policy  may  prescribe. 
He  says  that  it  is  an  unparalleled  proscription, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  edu- 
cated— by  which  he  means  the  late  rebel — class 
of  the  Southern  States  will  submit  to  it.  This 
is  an  echo  of  the  Doolittle  Philadelphia  ad- 
dress. But  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  says 
that  there  are  plenty  of  able  men  at  the  South 
who  are  not  disabled  by  the  Amendment,  and 
the  Charleston  News  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  way  of  return  to  national  representation  but 
by  submission  to  the  Amendment.  And  what, 
after  all,  is  this  despotic  and  inhuman  provision  ? 
It  is  simply  that  those  who  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Government  have  violated  an  oath  to 
support  it  shall,  not  hold  office  until  Congress  is 
satisfied  that  they  safely  may.  It  provides  that 
a man  caught  in  an  attempted  murder  shall  not 
hare  a knife  presented  to  him  with  the  respects 
of  the  intended  victim.  This  may  be  an  out- 
rage greater  than  any  since  the  days  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  But  there  are  minds  to  which 
the  late  rebellion  and  its  Andersonville  and 
other  methods  were  not  altogether  an  airy  jest 
and  gallant  tournament,  and  to  which  the  con- 
ditiona  now  ofieyud  are  the 


most  clement  ever  recorded.  The  Administra- 
tion theory  apparently  is  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  criminals  at  the  South  who  owe  their 
lives  to  the  law.  But  as  it  is  impracticable  to 
hang  men  by  the  hundred  thousand,  that  the 
only  alternative  is  to  give  them  greater  power 
as  legislators. 

The  President,  it  appears  from  this  letter 
•which  he  has  read  and  approved,  does  not  re- 
gard the  result  of  the  elections  as  indicative  of 
publie  opinion  upon  the  Amendment.  We  are 
sincerely  sorry  that  he  is  so  deluded.  He  has 
read  the  speeches,  platforms,  and  papers  of  the 
political  parties  very  carelessly  if  he  has  not 
seen  that  the  whole  canvass  has  turned  upon 
the  Amendment.  Vermont,  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  have  spoken  to 
that  point  and  to  no  other.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, expressed  themselves  upon  impartial  suf- 
frage as  a condition  of  restoration,  which  Mr. 
Browning  insists  is  the  real  question,  for  the 
question  of  the  contest  has  been  the  policy  of 
Congress  or  of  the  President.  That  of  Con- 
gress has  been  triumphantly  sustained,  and  that 
policy  has  been  indicated  not  only  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  proposition  of  the 
amendments,  but  in  the  admission  of  Tennes- 
see. If  the  President  has  not  seen  it,  it  is  but 
another  illustration  of  his  blindness.  The  truth 
remains  nevertheless,  and  if  the  Southern  States 
see  with  him,  who  does  not  see  at  all,  they  will 
surely  stumble  to  their  own  sorrow. 

But  we  find  one  passage  of  this  letter  which 
is  valuable.  It  is  that  in  which  the  action  of 
the  President  toward  Congress  is  foreshadowed. 
Mr.  Browning  denies  that  the  President  has 
ever  done  any  thing  to  encourage  the  assertion 
that  he  would  try  to  force  rebels  into  Congress , 
and,  by  implication,  the  Secretary  says  that  the 
Executive  will  not  fail  to  treat  Congress  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  however  wrong 
he  may  consider  its  conduct  toward  the  un- 
represented States.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  remark  the  President  has  made — for 
it  is  really  his.  It  denies  upon  his  part  any  in- 
tention to  do  any  thing  but  protest.  That  is 
his  constitutional  official  right,  and  the  right  of 
every  citizen.  If  the  Secretary’s  letter  had 
been  confined  to  that  statement,  and  published 
as  approved  by  the  President,  it  would  have 
been  a valuable  public  service ; and  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  saying  that,  our  regret  is  the  greater  that  the 
statement  should  have  been  drenched  with  such 
prolix  fallacies  and  follies. 


HIGH  PRICES. 

It  is  again  asserted  that  the  Government  has 
been  selling  gold.  Mr.  M‘Cclloch  and  his 
subordinates,  after  the  fatal  blunder  of  May  last, 
assured  all  inquirers  that  the  Government  would 
not  sell  any  more  gold.  To  that  determination 
they  adhered  at  a time  when  the  operators  of 
the  Gold-Room  had  cornered  the  market,  and 
gold  was  worth  one  half  per  cent,  a day.  They 
did  not  depart  from  it  at  the  time  when  gold 
was  above  i5o,  and  the  mere  rumor  that  the 
Government  was  selling  would  have  put  down 
the  price  5 @ io  per  cent.  But  now,  when 
gold  is  1 46  @ 1 4 7,  when  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  specie  for  the  payment  of  customs,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  disbursement  of  $24,000,000  in 
gold  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  Depart- 
ment is  understood  to  be  a seller  once  more. 
Explain  the  phenomenon  who  can.  Wall  Street 
is  baffled,  and  profanely  remarks  that  the  Treas- 
ury moves  in  a mysterious  way  its  wonders  to 
perform. 

It  was  understood  among  those  who  arc  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Treasury  of- 
ficials that  Mr.  M‘Culloch’s  newest  theory 
was  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  a fund  of 
specie  sufficient  to  enable  him,  at  some  not 
very  distant  day,  to  resume  specie  payments 
upon  a part  if  not  the  whole  of  his  demand  ob- 
ligations. For  instance,  if  ho  had  paid  off  his 
compound  legal  tenders  and  exchanged  the 
bulk  of  the  first  series  of  Seven-Thirty  notes 
for  long  bonds,  he  might,  it  was  said,  with 
$100,000,000  of  gold  in  the  Treasury,  resume 
payment  on  half  the  existing  legal  tenders,  di- 
viding them  for  the  purpose  into  classes  by  date 
or  numbers.  If  this  succeeded,  a still  smaller 
accumulation  of  coin  would  enable  him  to  re- 
tire the  remainder  of  his  legal  tenders,  or  to 
make  them  equivalent  to  specie.  And,  with  the 
large  excess  of  specie  revenue  over  expenditure, 
the  scheme  seemed  feasible  enough.  But  if  the 
Treasury  is  going  to  continue  to  sell  its  surplus 
coin,  it  is  clear  that  this  theory  will  never  work. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  country  is  getting 
tired  of  high  prices.  Almost  every  thing  which 
we  eat  or  drink  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way  is 
dearer  now  than  it  was  during  the  war,  when 
gold  was  25o.  Some  portion  of  the  advance  is 
due  to  the  existing  heavy  taxation.  But  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  the  fruit  of  the  general 
unscttlement  of  values  resulting  from  an  irre- 
deemable paper-currency,  which  enables  taanu- 
facturers  and  dealers  to  gradually  advance  their 
prices  without  check  from  the  public.  The 
only  true  standard  of  value  being  removed,  all 
commercial  values  become  capricious ; if  all  the 
dealers  in  eggs  should  combine  to  refuse  to  sell 
eggs  under  a dollar  a piece,  we  should  after  a 
time  submit  to  the  extortion,  and  the  consump- 
tion would  not  materially  decline. 


I Let  us  take  three  articles  of  common  use — 
| beef,  butter,  and  milch  cows.  Before  the  war 
I we  in  New  York  used  to  pay  i5  @ 20  cents  for 
the  best  beef,  25  <©  3o  cents  for  butter,  and 
$35  @ $60  for  the  finest  milch  cows.  When 
they  rose  in  price  during  the  war  the  butchers 
and  dealers  were  ready  with  an  explanation. 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  interruption  of  our 
trade  with  Texas  and  other  Southern  cattle- 
growing regions.  The  rise  in  butter  was  in 
good  part  due  to  the  advance  in  gold,  which, 
being  25o,  rendered  butter  a good  article  of 
export.  Well,  the  war  is  over;  we  have  un- 
restricted intercourse  with  Te  ns ; gold  is  down 
to  i46;  and  yet  we  are  pajing  3o  @ 35  cents 
for  our  beef,  60  @ 65  cents  for  butter,  and 
$i5o  @ $25o  for  milch  cows.  It  can  not  be 
pretended  that  we  eat  much  more  beef  or  but- 
ter than  we  did  in  i860,  or  that  the  country 
produces  much  less  than  it  did  in  that  year. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  can  not  be  any 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  supply.  Why, 
then,  should  prices  have  doubled  ? The  reason 
is  simply  that  an  irredeemable  paper-currency 
has  unsettled  all  values,  and  that  drovers  and 
dealers,  having  begun  to  advance  prices  in  or- 
der to  pay  themselves  for  the  taxation  to  which 
they  are  now  subject,  discover  no  obstacle  to 
further  successive  advances,  to  which  the  pub- 
lic submit  after  a moderate  demur.  Competi- 
tion, which  may  generally  bo  relied  on  in  such 
cases  to  check  attempts  at  extortion,  fails  to 
work  in  this  case,  because  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  country  affords  a market  for  all ; and  the 
vast  bank  expansion  has  actually — for  the  time 
— abolished  the  needy  class. 

Take  the  case  of  buildings.  An  authority 
in  this  trade  calculates  that  it  costs  10  @ 20 
per  cent,  more  now  to  build  in  New  York  than 
it  did  when  gold  was  25o.  Iron  and  a few 
other  articles  which  can  be  imported  are  cheap- 
er ; but  lumber  and  labor  are  both  higher  than 
they  were  in  1864.  Yet  the  Bupply  of  labor 
has  been  swelled  by  the  disbandment  of  half  a 
million  of  men,  and  by  an  unexampled  immi- 
gration; and  building  is  far  from  active.  Lum- 
ber is  no  scarcer  than  it  was,  and  wo  do  not  see 
that  the  demand  for  it  can  havo  increased  much. 
It  is  the  same  story.  Carpenters  who  used  to 
think  themselves  well  off  when  they  got  $2  a 
day  now  strike  for  an  advance  from  $4.  They 
tell  you  that  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than 
doubled.  It  has  increased,  no  donbt,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciated  currency  and 
increased  taxation,  but  much  more  from  the  in- 
creased profits  demanded  by  dealers  of  all  kinds; 
and  the  carpenters,  in  their  turn,  think  that  when 
prices  are  rising  they  may  jnst  as  well  have  an 
advance  of  75  as  of  5o  cents.  The  only  true 
standard  thrown  away,  there  is  no  reason  why 
prices  should  stop  any  w'hcre. 

A daily  journal  has  been  looking  into  ladies’ 
hats.  Eveiy  fashionable  reader  is  aware  that 
the  price  of  one  of  the  modern  hats — which  are 
so  diminutive  and  gossamer  that  you  can  hard- 
ly tell  when  they  are  on  the  head  or  off— is 
$4o  @ $60.  A sensible  lady  bethought  her- 
self that  she  would  buy  the  materials  and  make 
her  own  hat.  She  made  a very  pretty  one  at 
a cost  of  less  than  $i5.  Tho  modiste  would 
have  charged  $5o  for  the  same  article.  The 
difference  was  tho  extra  profit  which  the  modiste 
deemed  it  necessary  to  charge  in  order  to  pay 
the  extra  profit  charged  by  the  butcher  and 
butter-dealer,  who  had  to  charge  enough  to  pay 
the  extra  profit  charged  them  by  the  drover  and 
farmer,  who  had  to  charge  enough  to  meet  the 
extra  profit  charged  them  by  the  country  store, 
which  had  to  put  on  something  extra  to  defray 
tho  extra  profit  charged  by  the  New  York  job- 
ber and  the  manufacturers,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  list.  Every  body,  in  a paper-money 
era,  wants  more  than  a fair  profit,  and  charges 
accordingly.  Nothing  will  check  the  universal 
rage  for  exorbitant  profits  but  the  competition 
which  will  follow  a tightening  of  money. 

With  theso  facts  before  him,  and  a country 
groaning  audibly  under  oppressive  taxation,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  what  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch  will  have  to  say  to  Congress  next  month. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  some  talk  in  tho  newspapers  about 
a new  heroic  foreign  policy  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Administration.  Payment  in  full  is  to  be 
demanded  of  England  for  the  Alabama  piracies, 
and  the  French  claims  in  Mexico  are  to  be 
guaranteed,  the  Republican  Government  in  that 
country  recognized,  and  permission  given  to  it 
to  cede  certain  territory  to  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  intended  to  affect  the  elections  it  is 
too  late.  If  it  means  war  with  England  the 
Administration  miscalculates,  for  this  country 
does  not  wish  war  with  England,  and  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  seeing  the  national  disgrace 
of  answering  Lord  Stanley’s  late  friendly  sug- 
gestions with  a threat.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  by  no  means  a model,  and  British  opin- 
ion was  stupidly  hostile  to  this  country  during 
the  war.  But  tho  question  of  the  Alabama 
claims  is,  in  the  present  state  of  international 
law,  peculiarly  a subject  for  wise  and  amicable 
arbitration,  toward  which  the  disposition  of  both 
countries  evidently  inclines.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  a matter  for  the  Captain  Bobadil  states- 
manship which  mistakes  bluster  for  bravery 
and  threatening  for  firmness.  It  is  desirable 
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for  every  nation  that  the  principle  which  shall 
hereafter  govern  neutral  action  in  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  Alabama  shall  be  determined  in 
friendly  council,  and  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  will  greatly  err  if  it  proposes  to 
adopt  any  curt  and  offensive  method  of  settling 
a point  of  general  interest,  which  would  remain 
exactly  as  it  is  even  if  war  should  be  invoked. 

As  for  Mexico,  if  the  proposition  be  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  France  and  be  indem- 
nified by  a slice  of  territory,  the  Administration 
must  show  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  pres- 
ent domain  and  the  advantage  of  buying  off 
Louis  Napoleon,  Why  should  we  interest 
ourselves  to  secure  his  debts,  which  he  has  just 
failed  in  trying  to  settle  by  measures  based 
upon  jealous  hostility  of  this  country?  Tho 
French -Austrian  empire  in  Mexico  is  visibly 
crumbling.  We  have  never  recognized  any 
government  in  that  country  but  the  Republic- 
an. Let  us  continue  to  do  so,  and  if  that  Gov- 
ernment asks  for  a loan  to  pay  a debt  which 
menaces  her  if  not  paid,  and  offers  us  tho  se- 
curity of  territory,  let  the  question  bo  gener- 
ously considered. 

Upon  all  such  questions,  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration can  merely  propose.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  determine — a fact  which  should  bo 
carefully  remembered ; for  Congress  is  not  like- 
ly, we  believe,  to  permit  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  be  foolishly  imperiled. 
It  is,  however,  always  surprising  and  mortifying 
that  so  few  of  the  intelligent  members  of  Con- 
gress protest  against  the  bold  Buncombe  of  the 
resolutions  often  offered  upon  these  subjects. 
At  the  present  time  the  fewer  foreign  compli- 
cations we  have  the  more  speedy  and  satisfac- 
toiy  will  be  the  solution  of  our  domestic  ques- 
tions. Any  proposition  tending  to  foreign  en- 
tanglement must  therefore  be  regarded  as  in- 
tended to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  great 
duty  of  the  hour. 


THE  EXCISE  LAW. 

One  of  the  chief  private  arguments  against 
the  Union  party  during  the  campaign,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  very  publicly  urged,  is 
that  it  is  a party  whose  tendency  is  to  make  it 
difficult  to  get  drunk.  The  Excise  Law  of  the 
last  Legislature  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
Sundays.  But  that  law  is  more  liberal  than  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  State,  or  than  there  is  now 
in  any  other  State.  It  is  not  new  except  in 
its  liberality.  The  law  of  1857,  which  is  still 
in  force  in  the  State  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  forbade  selling  upon  Sunday;  and  al- 
though the  law  was  by  its  terms  applicable  to 
the  city  as  well  as  the  country,  the  protection 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers’  Association,  and  the 
cosiness  of  the  Excise  Commissioners  and  of 
the  courts,  caused  it  to  be  generally  disregarded 
in  the  city. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  on  Sundays  was 
intended  to  preserve  public  order,  not  to  pro- 
mote private  morals;  and  a very  few  figures 
will  show  how  well  it  did  its  work.  It  was  en- 
forced only  during  May  and  June,  and  has  been 
suspended  since  the  4th  of  July,  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  of  Judge  Cardozo  that  it  was 
unconstitutional.  Now  the  Sunday  arrests  for 
the  four  weeks  of  May,  1865,  were  503 ; those 
of  1866  were  257 ; those  of  June,  1865,  were 
575 ; in  Jane,  1866,  they  were  255,  being  a re- 
duction, in  growing  proportion,  of  about  one 
half  during  the  months  of  tho  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Since  the  Cardozian  decree  the  com- 
parative figures  are  these ; the  Sunday  arrests 
in  July,  1865,  were  779;  in  July,  1866,  they 
were  748;  in  August,  1865,  they  were  584; 
and  in  August,  1866,  they  were  580.  If  the 
Court  of  Appeals  should  sustain  the  law  the 
sale  of  licenses  will  yield  more  than  $1,000,000, 
and  save  so  much  taxation  to  the  city.  But 
the  Ring,  which  delights  in  free  rum  and  high 
taxes,  is  naturally  opposed  to  a law  which  tends 
to  public  order  and  economy ; and  tvas  the  more 
willing  to  nominate  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman  be- 
cause he  had  declared  against  the  law. 

It  is  not  0 pleasant  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  the 
strict  truth,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  the  candidate 
of  the  “conservatism”  of  the  grog-shops  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  “ con- 
servative” dining-rooms  in  which  sympathy 
with  the  rebellion  was  feasted  during  the  war. 
He  is  the  candidate  of  that  “conservatism” 
which  fostered  slavery,  the  source  of  our  trou- 
bles, and  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Minister  to  end  them. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

Since  the  Arabian  Nights  there  has  been  no 
good  genius  like  Mr.  George  Peabody.  Like 
a meteor,  he  leaves  a golden  track  behind  him. 
He  sends  princely  fortunes  hither  and  thither. 
He  buttresses  colleges  with  coin,  and  with  his 
autograph  calls  institutes  into  affluent  being. 
He  gives  two  millions  of  dollars  to  build  houses 
for  the  poor  in  London.  He  tosses  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  Harvard  College.  Be- 
fore Yale  can  look  jealous  he  appeases  her  with 
a like  sum ; and  reaching  Baltimore,  his  song 
of  Care  luoghi  is  a gift  of  half  a million.  How 
many  country  churches,  organs,  libraries,  halls, 
he  spills  by  the  way  nobody  can  tell.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  liberality.  What  a 
suhfiqrf;fcj}aBj^  fj3:jftnjt  have  at  his  banker’s! 
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We  fancy  him  buying  appleB  of  the  old  women 
at  the  street  corners  and  paying  in  C green- 
backs, refusing  the  change.  He  drops  a thou- 
gand-dollar  note  into  the  plate  at  church.  In- 
deed, nothing  is  extravagant  when  we  read  of 
this  Pactolian  purse  oi  Peabody  forever  flow- 
ing. His  benefactions  gleam  among  the  morn- 
ing news  like  a bird  ci  Paradise  among  lions. 
Every  reader  is  surprised  with  a fine  glow  of 
expectation.  If  t comes  tc  the  Arabian  Nights 
— who  knows? — why  s ould  not  /be  the  lucky 
porter  ? asks  the  pleased  an : speculating  reader. 

Lately  reading  the  romance  of  4 Codlingsby  * 
we  were  struck  by  this  passage : * She  had  three 
necklaces  on,  each  O’  which  would  have  dow- 
ered a Princess ; her  fingers  glistened  with  rings 
to  their  rosy  tips,  and  priceless  bracelets,  ban- 
gles, and  armlets  wound  round  an  arm  that  was 
whiter  than  the  ivory  grand  piano  on  which  it 
leaued 4 My  lord’s  pipe  is  out,’  said  Miri- 

am, with  a smile,  remarking  the  bewilderment 
of  her  guest,  who  in  truth  forgot  to  smoke ; and 
taking  up  a thousand-pound  note  from  a bundle 
on  the  piano,  she  lighted  it  at  the  taper,  and 
proceeded  to  reillume  the  extinguished  chibouk 
of  Lord  Codlingsby.”  There  seems  to  be  a 
touch  of  extravagance  in  this  passage  unti  you 
read  o Mr.  Peabody’s  last  in  the  morning  or 
evening  paper.  Then  it  becomes  commonplace 
literature. 

Ot  course  the  good  fairy  who  chooses  now  to 
appear  as  an  amiable  London  banker,  no  longer 
young,  will  choose  what  guise  she  will.  But 
she  can  not  really  conceal  herself.  We  pre- 
sume that  Governor  Swann  and  the  authorities 
of  Baltimore  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were 
receiving  and  honoring  the  fairy  godmother  of 
Cinderella,  and  that  the  Connecticut  Professors 
were  fully  conscious  that  they  had  received  a 
letter  from  that  benign  being  who  could  make 
good  little  girls  talk  pearls  and  roses.  As  for 
the  fairy  mouth  itself,  it  can  not  open  but  am- 
ply-endowed institutions  of  learning  drop  soft- 
ly out.  It  is  a touch  of  kindly  humor  that  this 
generous  spirit  which  is  in  its  very  nature  im- 
mortally young  should  select  the  form  of  a ven- 
erable and  respectable  merchant  through  which 
to  work  its  beneficent  will.  But  its  pleasure 
must  be  respected,  and  since  it  deigns  to  be 
known  as  George  Peabody",  as  George  Pea- 
body it  shall  be  honored. 


“SEZ  GUV’NER  ORE,  SEZ  HE.” 

Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  author- 
izes the  South  Carolinian  newspaper  to  deny 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Amendment,  or  that 
he  will  recommend  its  passage  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  is  not  surprising.  Mr.  Orr  is  a 
politician.  He  was  a ringleader  in  the  rebell- 
ion. He  was  a Senator  in  the  rebel  Congress. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  despite  his  oath  to 
support  the  United  States  Government,  took 
up  arms  to  destroy  it.  And  he  is  consequent- 
ly one  of  those  whom  the  Amendment  would 
disable  from  holding  his  present  office  or  any 
other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  opposes  it. 

But  had  Mr.  Orr  frankly  comprehended  the 
situation,  and  proposed  to  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  to  ratify  the  Amendment,  how  long 
does  he  think  it  would  have  been  before  Con- 
gress removed  his  disability?  Mr.  Orr  pre- 
fers to  fight  on — to  resist  the  inevitable.  Is 
there,  then,  no  one  of  the  old  leaders  who  will 
»ay  to  his  neighbors:  “We  believe  our  cause 
was  just ; we  put  it  to  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
and  we  have  lost.  Now,  then,  the  Amendment 
is  naturally  disagreeable  to  us,  but  we  certain- 
ly can  not  expect  the  people  who  have  sustain- 
ed the  Government  to  believe  our  cause  just, 
nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  they  require  se- 
curity for  the  future  by  embodying  the  fair  re- 
sults of  their  victory  in  the  organic  law.  Let 
us  honorably  accept  the  judgment  we  invoked, 
and  adopt  the  Amendment.  ” 

When  we  hear  this  tone  from  the  States  late- 
ly in  rebellion  we  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  acquiescence  in  the  result  of  the 
war.  But  the  acquiescence  which  consists  in 
demanding  increased  political  power  as  the  re- 
sult of  unsuccessful  rebellion  is  an  acquiescence 
which  is  not  very  likely  to  deceive  Yankees. 
Governor  Orr  is  not  in  favor  of  the  Amend- 
ment, but  the  loyal  people  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding General  Grant,  are.  Which  does  the 
Governor  think  most  likely  to  prevail  ? 


Mr.  LINCOLN’S  POLICY 

While  the  loud  orators  of  the  party  which 
opposed  the  war  and  vilified  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Johnson  are  now  urging  the  support  of 
Mr.  Johnson  on  the  ground  that  he  follows  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  worth  while  to  un- 
derstand what  President  Lincoln’s  policy  would 
have  been — for,  whatever  his  action  during  the 
war,  he  died  before  he  could  develop  a policy 
of  restoration. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Lin- 
coln Administration,  made,  in  a recent  speech, 
a most  important  statement,  showing  precisely 
what  President  Lincoln’s  opinion  was.  44 1 
Cun  affirm,”  says  Mr.  Dana,  “that,  previous  to 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  recon- 
struction of  Virginia  was  considered  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  a printed  documeift  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  plan  of  reconMHwtl$A.i6:  ho ! 


adopted  in  regard  to  that  State.  That  printed 
document  never  became  official,  but  it  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  That  plan 
of  reconstruction  provided  for  the  calling  of  a 
Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  states  most  positively 
that  all  loyal  citizens,  whether  white  or  black, 
should  be  allowed  to  vote.  And  it  further 
stipulated  that  rebels  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  suffrage.  That  plan  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s idea  of  reconstruction.” 

This  is  conclusive,  even  if  Mr.  Lincoln’s  let- 
ter to  General  Wadsworth,  and  his  sympathy 
and  sense  of  national  duty  toward  the  colored 
men  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  Union  were 
not  universally  known.  It  is,  indeed,  abstract- 
ly impossible  that  the  restoration  policy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  the  same. 
The  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a clear  sense  oi  justice,  while  it  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Johnson  considers  the  colored  race  an 
impertinence  and  a distraction.  The  point  of 
view  ot  the  situation  was  essentially  different 
in  the  two  men,  and  their  policy  must  inevita- 
bly have  differed.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  deserted  the  Union 
party ; that  he  would  have  been  supported  by 
the  Copperheads  ; that  he  would  have  removed 
from  office  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  t make  room  for  its  bit- 
terest enemies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn 
Post-office ; that  he  would  have  compassed  the 
slaughter  of  Union  men  in  New  Orleans ; that 
he  would  have  insisted  upon  abandoning  the 
freedmen  to  the  exclusive  care  of  an  angry  pop- 
ulation; or  that  he  would  have  resisted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  so  reasonable 
and  generous  as  that  proposed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Seward,  wc  are  told,  declares  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  merely  fulfilling  Mr.  Lincoln’s  pol- 
icy. But  a policy  is  a public,  not  a private,  af- 
fair ; and  every  man  who  understood  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s character  and  views,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  his  acts,  is  as  competent  as  Mr.  Seward 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  What 
that  public  opinion  is  the  elections  show. 


Mr.  SEWARD  TO  Sir  F.  BRUCE. 

Some  months  ago,  when  a band  of  marauders 
crossed  the  Canadian  line  and  killed  two  or 
three  Canadian  citizens  under  pretense  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  England,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  instantly  and  properly  took  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  our  soil  being 
made  the  base  of  predatory  and  murderous  in- 
cursions upon  a neighboring  territory.  That 
the  people  of  that  territoiy  had  done  otherwise 
and  had  encouraged  destructive  raids  upon  us 
was  a reason  why  honorable  men  should  despise 
them,  but  it  was  no  reason  whatever  for  con- 
niving at  the  violation  of  our  laws  and  for  justi- 
fying one  crime  by  another. 

Some  of  the  raiders  have  been  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  United  States  Government,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  now  informs  the  British 
Minister  that  it  will  make  careful  scrutiny  into 
the  legality  and  regularity  and  justice  of  the 
trials,  and  communicate  its  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  It  further  recommends  the  British 
Government  to  adopt  a policy  of  tenderness  and 
forgiveness  toward  the  Fenians. 

Every  Government  should  doubtless  see  that 
none  of  its  citizens  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  and 
to  urge  a generous  policy  toward  offenders  is 
always  commendable.  But  we  presume  that 
the  Government  does  not  suspect  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  Canadian  trials,  and  does  not  be- 
lieve the  condemned  to  be  unjustly  accused. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  are  doubtless 
glad  that  an  opportunity  was  offered  before  the 
election  of  appearing  as  the  interceding  friends 
of  the  Fenians.  We  believe,  however,  it  is 
very  well  understood  that  the  condemned  are 
not  to  suffer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Canadian  authorities  will  perceive  that  pardon 
in  this  instance  is  better  than  punishment.  But 
the  offense  of  the  invaders  is  none  the  less 
glaring,  while  in  sentencing  them  to  death 
the  Canadian  courts  ju^ly  judge  the  character 
of  the  St.  Albans  raid  from  their  own  side  of 
the  line. 


1 COLD  AS  A CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

' 44  A green  Christmas  makes  a fat  church-yard,” 

is  an  old  English  proverb,  expressing  the  supposed 
fact  that  a mild,  open  winter  is  of  course  unhealthy. 
But  statistics  show  that  this  very  common  suppo- 
sition is  incorrect.  By  comparison  of  different  win- 
ters it  has  been  found  that  the  colder  is  the  weath- 
er the  greater  is  the  mortality.  And  this  result  of 
cold  is  seen  most  in  the  two  extremes  of  life— in 
the  young  and  the  old — the  middle-aged  being  best 
able,  from  their  confirmed  vigor,  to  resist  its  de- 
pressing influence.  Cold  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  disease.  Let  us  see  how  it 
operates. 

If  on  going  out  in  a clear,  cold' day  we  have  a 
fine  glow  in  the  fresh  air,  we  feel  that  the  cold  is  a 
source  of  vigor  to  us — that  it  promotes  health  in- 
stead of  impairing  it.  Why  is  this  ? It  is  because, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  exposure,  the  cold 
air,  acting  upon  the  sensations,  awakens  a reaction 
in  the  system.  It  is  in  this  case  a stimulant,  and 
an  agreeable  one.  Now,  it  is  when  this  reaction 
docs  not  occur  that  the  cold  is  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  is  by  its  depressing  influence.  It  is  simply 
in  this  way  that  it  is  so  largely  productive  of  dis- 
ease. 


We  will  suppose  a very  common  case.  A stu- 
dent who  i3  obliged  to  be  economical  sits  in  a room 
that  is  not  sufficiently  warmed,  and  is  scantily 
clothed  when  he  goes  out  into  the  air,  so  that  he  is, 
for  much  of  every  twenty-four  hours  of  all  the  cold 
season,  chilled,  though  only  slightly.  He  is  suf- 
fering from  a continuous  depression  of  the  vital  en- 
ergies, which  will  inevitably  undermine  the  consti- 
tution and  sow  the  seeds  of  disease.  Such  a course 
is  quite  as  injurious  as  the  enervating  course  of 
those  who  go  to  the  other  extreme,  subjecting  them- 
selves continuously  to  too  high  a degree  of  temper- 
ature. When  wo  are  sitting  still  in  the  house  we 
should  aim  at  keeping  such  a temperature  of  the 
apartment  as  will  make  us  comfortable.  And  when 
we  expose  ourselves  to  cold  we  should  aim  at  main- 
taining the  same  comfortable  condition,  either  by 
shutting  in  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  by  a 
suitable  amount  of  clothing,  or  by  wakening  a prop- 
er reaction  by  exercise,  or  by  both  conjoined.  Tho 
robust  can  secure  this  result  with  much  less  cloth- 
ing than  the  feeble  and  delicate,  who  should  be  very 
careful  in  relation  to  outdoor  clothing.  The  modes 
of  dress  of  children  and  females  have  often  been 
exceedingly  faulty  in  this  respect,  and  many  a life 
has  been  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of 
fashion. 

The  hardening,  as  it  is  termed,  which  some  at- 
tempt to  accomplish,  is  always  a failure.  The  de- 
pression occasioned  by  the  inuring  to  cold  adds  to 
the  evil  that  it  is  intended  to  remove.  So  far  from 
invigorating  it  renders  delicate  and  feeble.  We 
have  known  students  to  ruin  their  health  by  an  ha- 
bitual use  of  scanty  clothing,  with  the  delusive  idea 
of  hardening  themselves.  In  one  sense  the  sj’stem 
may,  it  is  true,  in  this  way  be  accustomed  to  bear 
the  cold— that  is,  the  sensations  produced  by  it  may 
come  to  be  disregarded  in  a measure  by  habit.  But 
there  is  no  real  gain  in  this.  The  only  true  hard- 
ening is  in  accustoming  the  system  to  react  under 
the  impression  of  cold.  To  do  this  more  or  less 
help  is  needed  from  exercise  and  clothing.  With 
care  on  this  point  exposure  to  cold  is  a prominent 
means  of  invigoration. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  well-warmed  houses  are 
tar  from  being  an  improvement  on  the  open  fire- 
place arrangement  of  former  times  so  far  as  health 
is  concerned.  This  is  only  true  where  ventilation 
is  neglected,  and  too  high  a degree  of  temperature 
is  maintained.  With  proper  regulation  of  circum- 
stances the  diffusion  of  heat  throughout  the  dwell- 
ing is  decidedly  promotive  of  health.  It  may  bring 
no  injury  to  the  robust  to  dress  in  cold  rooms ; but 
any  such  continuous  exposure  ot  the  delicate  and 
the  very  young  to  cold,  when  they  are  not  in  such 
action  as  will  maintain  the  proper  temperature  of 
the  body,  must  impair  vigor.  Discomfort  is  always 
injurious.  Many  a delicate  female  has  been  ren- 
dered consumptive  by  the  depression  of  the  daily 
discomfort  of  dressing  in  a pinching  cold  atmos- 
phere, who  would  have  escaped  this  malady  if  she 
had  not  been  subjected  to  this  exposure. 

A large  cause  of  disease  among  the  poor  is  the 
daily  depression  of  vital  power  from  their  poorly- 
warmed  apartments  and  the  inadequate  clothing 
which  they  wear  out  of  doors.  It  acts  in  consonance 
with  those  other  depressing  causes  which  operate 
upon  them — defective  ventilation,  emanations  from 
filth,  scanty  food,  and  the  discouragements  of  life. 
The  diseases  of  the  poor  generally  most  clearly  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  the  element  of  depression  in 
the  action  of  the  causes  that  produce  them. 

Too  great  heat  will  enervate  the  system,  and  so 
render  it  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold. 
If  one  is  shut  up  in  a small  room  heated  by  a stove, 
the  temperature  is  very  commonly  too  high — far 
above  that  which  is  needed  for  comfort.  This  is  in 
itself  injurious,  relaxing  the  system,  and  inducing 
debility ; but  besides  this  direct  result  it  enhances 
the  depressing  influence  of  cold  in  the  frequent  ex- 
posures to  it  both  indoors  and  out.  The  poor,  and 
even  those  who  are  well-to-do,  as  it  is  expressed, 
subject  themselves  often  indoors  to  changes  from  a 
high  temperature  to  pinching  cold.  The  liability 
to  such  alternations  is  always  a difficulty  wTith  con- 
tracted accommodations.  With  the  most  careful 
and  judicious  management  it  is  not  easy  to  regulate 
properly  the  temperature  of  small  apartments ; and 
carelessness,  with  the  ill-proportioned  and  ill-ad- 
justed arrangements  that  are  so  commonly  found, 
makes  an  entire  failure  of  it.  And  when  you  add 
to  the  alternations  from  overheating  to  shivering  in 
the  cold  at  horn  the  exposures  to  cold  without 
with  the  scantiest  clothing,  you  can  see  how  large- 
ly col  ’ must  operate  in  inducing  disease  in  the 
poorer  class  especially  in  the  small  apartments 
of  the  ten  ment  houses  of  our  cities. 


THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE. 

Leave  tho  flag  with  us  who  loved  him, 
Whom  the  Copperheads  assailed, 

As  he  stood,  our  chosen  leader, 

When  the  storm  of  treason  rose. 

Tis  the  flag  that  waved  above  him 
As  the  ship  of  State  he  sailed — 
Freedom’s  last  and  grandest  pleader, 
Struck  to  earth  by  Freedom’s  foes 
Leave  the  flag  with  us! 

We’re  the  boys  in  blue, 

To  the  Union  true — 

Leave  the  flag  with  us ! 

Leave  the  flag  with  us  who  bore  it 
Under  Lincoln’s  watchful  eye; 

At  his  call  we  sprung  to  battle 
When  the  walls  of  Sumter  fell. 

On  the  bloody  field  we  bore  it, 

With  the  hosts  of  treason  nigh, 
Where  the  cannon’s  sullen  rattle 
Was  our  dying  comrades’  knell. 

Leave  the  flag  with  us ! 

We’re  the  boys  in  blue, 

To  the  Union  true — 

Leave  tho  flag  with  us! 


Leave  the  flag  with  us  who  saved  it, 
Standing  close  by  Lincoln's  side ; 

Not  with  those  whose  lips  defamed  him 
Till  death  hid  him  from  their  view'. 
He  smiled  on  us  as  we  waved  it 
Where  its  colors  were  denied. 

For  our  friendship  never  shamed  him— 
We’re  the  Country’s  boys  in  blue! 
Leave  the  flag  with  us! 

We’re  the  boys  in  blue, 

To  the  Union  true — 

Leave  the  flag  with  us! 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


INDEMNITY  FOR  BRITISH  PIRACIES. 

Tim  New  York  Times  ot  October  24  has  the  follow- 
ing from  its  Washington  correspondent:  “In  regard 
to  our  affairs  with  England,  growing  oat  of  the  depre- 
dations during  the  late  war  of  the  privateers  Alabama 
and  Shenandoah,  Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  was  some  time  sine.;  instructed  to  make 
a peremptory  demand  for  indemnity  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  our  commercial  interests.  To  this  demand 
Mr.  Adams  received  an  evasive  reply.  He  was  imme- 
diately instrncted  to  repeat  the  demand.  He  did  so, 
but  no  definite  response  has  yet  been  received.  The 
British  Government  is  now  putting  out  feelers  in  its 
various  organs,  showing  its  disposition  in  the  mat- 
ter. From  these  it  appears  that  it  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit the  claims  to  arbitration  or  to  a Board  o-  Na- 
tional Commissioners.  Om  Government  will  accept 
no  arrangement  of  this  sort,  but  will  insist  on  a prompt 
and  full  payment  of  the  claims.  This  is  our  vUimatvm 
. as  contained  in  the  instructions  under  which  Mr. 
Adams  is  now  acting." 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Brevet  Major-Generai  George  W Getty  has  relin- 
quished the  command  oi  the  District  of  Texas,  which 
is  assumed  by  Brevet  Major-General  Heintzelmau, 
Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  United  States  fantry. 

On  October  25  the  Stonewall  Cemetery,  at  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  was  inaugurated  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, a leading  feature  being  the  in4  rment  of  the 
bodies  o:  General  Ashby  and  his  brr  or,  Captain 
Ashby.  Ex-Governor  General  Wise  d.  vered  the  ad- 
dress. The  Virginians  are  making  systematic  efforts 
to  gather  the  remains  of  the  rebel  dead  from  the  vari- 
ous battle-fields,  to  reinter  them  in  cemeteries,  and 
the  performances  at  Winchester  will  shortly  be  re- 
peated at  Fredeiicksbur.  aud  Petersburg. 

Official  returns  have  been  received  om  . the  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  vote  tor  Governor  at  the 
recent  election  foots  up:  General  Gearv,  Republican, 
307,886;  Heistcr  Clymer,  Democrat,  289,496 ; Geary’s 
majority,  17,839.  The  total  vote  is  the  1 rgest  ever 
cast  in  Pennsylvania,  and  aggregates  596,851.  At  tho 
election  in  1865  the  total  vote  was  454,263— Republican 
238,400,  Democratic  215,740,  and  the  Republican  ma- 
jority was  22,660.  At  the  Presidential  election  in  1864 
the  total  vote  was  572,707— for  Lincoln  6,391,  for 
M'Clellan  276,81  ; Lincoln’s  majority  20,075.  Since 
1864  the  Republicans  have  gained  10,964  votes  and  the 
Democrats  20,180,  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  State 
being  31,144. 

Captain  James  L.  Fisk,  who  has  taken  a large  train 
through  to  Montana  over  th^  Northern  route,  under 
date  of  Helena,  Montana,  8eptem  • writes  that 
more  than  3000  emigrants  have  bee  * ► y the  In- 
dians this  season.  At  a recent  bat  ne  Yellow 
Stone,  seventy  whites  were  killed,  and  the  whole  route, 
known  as  Bowsman’s  Cut-off,  is  strewn  with  fresh 
graves.  Captain  Fisk  had  no  trouble  with  Indians 
over  the  Northern  route. 

On  the  23d  of  October  the  Vermont  Legislature 
elected  United  8tates  Senators  as  follows:  To  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Senator  Collamer, 
Hon.  L.  P.  Polan  ; to  fill  the  nnexpired  term  of  Sen- 
ator Foote,  Hon.  George  T.  Edmunds ; for  six  years 
from  the  4tn  of  March  next,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Momll. 

General  Sheridan  has.  written  a letter  advising,  a9 
the  true  policy,  that  the  Liberal  Government  under 
Juarez  be  supported,  and  all  violations  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws  by  the  Imperialists  and  others  be  prom  tly 
dealt  with. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  Governor  Wells 
and  Judge  Howell,  who  claims  to  be  Presiden  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1864,  are  about  recon- 
vening that  body,  and  that  they  have  ordered  elections 
of  delegates  to  fill  vacancies.  The  Governor  says  that 
he  has  assurances  from  leading  members  of  Congress 
that  he  will  be  sustained  by  force  if  necessary. 

Colonel  Lynch  and  Rev.  John  M ‘Mahon,  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  have  been  tried  at  Toronto,  Canada  West, 
and  are  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

The  work  of  boring  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts,  is  going  forward  at  three  principal 
places— on  the  easterly  side,  near  the  Deerfield  River, 
at  the  top,  aud  on  the  wrest  side.  The  shaft  on  th  top 
is  317  feet  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  bore  is 
extended  east  and  west  The  distance  already  drilled 
Is  aboiit  1000  feet.  Nitre  glycerine  is  used  in  blasting, 
and  found  more  effective  than  gunpowder.  The  prog- 
ress made  in  the  ent  is  from  10  to  24  feet  per  week. 
The  total  distance  gained  is  more  than  a mile.  Three 
miles  of  solid  rock  yet  remain  to  be  tunneled. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  reduced  th# 
tariff  c n messages  50  per  cent. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

October  23 : 

(Vienna.)—1 The  Vienna  Prcsse  of  to-day  says  that 
Baron  Von  Beust  is  very  likely  to  be  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

(London.)— Lord  Clarendon  is  seriously  ill. 

October  25: 

(Berlin.)— The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Saxony 
has  been  fully  ratified.  Pursuant  to  its  provisions 
Saxony  is  to  pay  ten  million  florins.  The  Army  of 
Saxony  has  already  been  dissolved. 

The  Baden  House  of  Deputies  has  rejected  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  Prussia. 

(Paris.)— Rumors  are  current  that  changes  in  the 
French  Cabinet  are  imminent.  The  threatened  rup- 
ture is  caused  by  the  Emperor’s  insisting  on  the  nego- 
tiation of  a large  loan. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  French  troops  will  leave  Rome 
In  December. 

(Vienna.)— Field-Marshal  Benedek,  of  the  Austrian 
army,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

October  26: 

(Paris.)— The  condition  of  the  Empress  Carlotta  Is 
described  as  being  hopeless. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  will  probably  return  iu 
the  Austrian  frigate  which  was  recently  dispatched 
from  Trieste  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

It  is  said  that  twenty  war  steamers  will  leave  for 
Mexico  in  November  to  bring  home  the  entire  French 
force  now  in  that  country. 

October  27: 

(London.)— The  project  submitted  by  France  and 
England  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chilian  difficulty  has  been  approved  by 
the  Queen  and  her  Ministers. 

(Florence.)— An  arrival  from  Candla  states  that  an- 
other great  battle  took  nlfme  opAhe  Kth.lMtant.  The 
Greeks  report  that  thJ  Ttatkuh  almy  was  repulsed. 
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rptiTj1  WTn?T  PC!  AH  A TNT  • ed  Georgiana,  sullenly.  “ I can  not  get  the  ‘ Drift 

* of  Life’  in  print,  at  the  very  best,  before  two  weeks. 

O R,  THE  W A.  Y OUT.  Mrs.  Duvernay  will  not  return  till  next  month,  and 

How  to  get  out  of  it ! That  was  the  question  tbere.is  n°  ™rk  3 et-  1 stopped  at  the  shop  this 
with  which  Georgiana  Wiffle  occupied  her  days  and  morning-  I can  not  get  credit  as  I did  before  or 
nights.  Perhaps  you  remember  Miss  Wiffle,  men-  people  will  suspect.  What  are  we  to  do?  When 
tinned  in  a late  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  P^P1®  are.  uaabl?  to  llve  in  a S™™*  1 suppose  it 
unprincipled  stratagem  by  which  she  imposed  on  “ a clear  indication  that  they  are  to  get  out  of  it. 
an  unsuspecting  druggist.  I have  been  asked  if  “ow  ar?  we  4o  Se4  out  04  it . 
she  paid  the  druggist.  Of  course  she  did,  and  till  , Looking  over  this  paragraph,  I see  that  in  the 
that  happy  day  arrived  walked  three  blocks  out  of  heat  °[  .w,n ting  I have  dropped  out  a secret : a se- 
her  way  to  avoid  his  corner.  Meanwhile,  as  I have  cr®4  vrh‘ch(.1  keP4 ,n  reserve>  becau?e  1 was  a bt.tle 
said,  the  Wiffles  were  ravening  for  a dinner,  and  framed  of  it.  There  might  be  a show  of  genti hty 
wont  about  broiling  imaginary  chops,  and  looking  “ the  1,44l«  J**™’  and  the  dne  sew,nK  for  M,rs’ 
hungrily  at  empty  platters  and  gridirons.  Duvernay  being  veiy  fine,  and  done  very  privately 

The  Wiffles  rented  the  upper  half  of  a house.  was  n<*  ,wholl-v  thouKb  deplorable.  As  I 

The  lower  part  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Kahn,  the  proceed  however,  I can  not  help  saying  to  myself 
round,  rosy  wife  of  a grocer  in  prosperous  circum-  4ha4  1 sh°u  d hav®  Preferred  to  write  a story  that 
stances.  Mrs.  Kahn  broiled  ham  for  breakfast,  dealt  eat‘re,-v  w,lth  4h«  anstocracy,  if  I knew  any 
roasted  chickens  for  dinner,  and  fried  fish  for  sup-  thlnf  of,them  ? for  *f  1 had  not  pronounced  the 

per,  and  these  appetizing  odors  beset  the  Wiffles  word.8  sboP  and  work  how  am  I to  get  on  in  a do- 
continuallv,  and  made  their  hunger  more  poignant.  ™stlc  bl8t°7  4ha4  re®kons  “P.  4he  " 4o4heir 
If  Mrs.  Kahn  could  ever  have  seen  the  Wiffles  sit-  la8t  cent-  un  e93  frankly  admit  at  once  that  Geor- 
ting  down  to  their  dry  bread  she  would  have  found  S,ana  earned  °"  tber  avff?®  fouJ  d°}lars  a 7eekb-v 
an  excuse  for  sending  more  than  the  odors  of  her  8ewln5  f?r  a ladies  [°?i8hin8  establishment,  and  so 
table  up  stairs ; but  Mrs.  Kahn  stood  just  a little  in  contrived  to  cover  their  rent  and  tiring  ? And  now 
awe  of  the  Wiffles,  and  in  her  wildest  imaginings  4hat  JT.®  undf.rstand  ea®b  other> let  us  8°  back  to 
could  never  have  figured  those  genteel  women,  so  4 16  Wf ea  dj?cussing  how  to  get  out.  Here  are 
evidently  ladies,  as  hungry.  So  she  broiled  and  the  methods  discussed : 

roasted  and  boiled,  to  their  unspeakable  aggrava-  At  Boarding-hmse.- Dismissed,  because  they  had 

tion,  and  set  about  cooking  a beef-steak,  unluckily,  nu°  furniture,  no  money  to  buy  it,  no  money  to  pay 
just  as  Miss  Wiffle  set  herself  about  four  little  verses  4he  ™nt  111  ,advanlce>  and  no  one  who  would  act  113 
on  the  “ Drift  of  Life.”  security,  or  lend  them  money. 

Miss  Wiffle  had  not  even  yet  received  the  check  Teaching. — Dismissed,  because  they  had  no  mon- 

for  “At  Low  Tide but  it  is  necessary  to  take  edi-  ey  40  rent  a room>  buY  548  furniture,  and  advertise, 
tors  as  well  as  time  by  the  forelock.  As  Georgiana  while  teachers  in  public  schools  must  be  graduates 
commenced  operations  Mrs.  Kahn  commenced  also  of  4be  c,tY  ■chools,  and  the  vacancies  were  to  the 
below,  trotting  briskly  about,  and  humming  cheerily  applicants  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty, 
to  herself  as  she  laid  the  steak  on  the  gridiron.  It  Govemessmg. — Dismissed.  Georgiana,  as  the  prop 

smelled  so  deliciously  that  Georgiana  could  not  write  °f  the  family,  could  not  be  spared.  Harriet,  besides 
a word.  The  Drift  of  Life  is  a fine  subject,  but  you  educational  deficiencies,  was  equally  indispensable 
can  not  butter  it,  and  pepper  it,  and  turn  it  over,  f°r  the  domestic  service,  as  Mrs.  W iffle  was  infirm 

and  move  it  about  a little,  that  the  fat  may  crisp  and  much  of  the  time  confined  to  her  bed. 

and  not  brown ; and  Miss  Wiffle  knew  as  well  what  Other  Branches  of  Seamstressing.  — Dismissed. 

Mrs.  Kahn  was  doing  as  if  she  had  been  clairvoyant.  Neither  of  the  ladies  understood  mantua-making,  or 

She  tried  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  slate,  which  millinery,  and  Georgiana  made  as  much  money  by 

served  her  for  paper  till  she  could  buy  foolscap,  her  sewing  and  her  verses  as  she  could  have  done 

She  wrote  her  title,  “ The  Drift  of  Life,”  in  large  hy  operating  on  the  machine, 

capitals,  with  a flourish  under  it,  and,  on  second  Removing  to  the  Country. — Dismissed.  No  money 

thoughts,  added  her  nom  deplume,  May  Lillian ; and  for  moving  expenses,  and  no  work  when  there, 
then,  glancing  up,  found  her  sister  Harriet  looking  The  trouble  evidently  was  with  that  abstraction 

at  her.  Fate,  who  had  given  a woman  a man’s  responsibili- 

“ I declare,”  said  Harriet,  solemnly,  and  laying  ties, 
down  her  work,  “it  is  almost  more  than  I can  “What  a pity  that  we  conld  not  freeze  up  for  a 

bear!  How  can  people  eat  continually?”  few  hundred  years  or  so,  and  come  out  on  better 

I have  not  detailed  these  circumstances  with  in-  times,  when  somebody  has  made  a place  in  the 
tention  of  offering  an  excuse  for  what  Miss  Wiffle  did  world  for  working-women,”  said  Georgie,  sighing, 
next.  This  is  a photograph,  not  a fancy  sketch,  “If  I were  a young  man,  exactly  as  clever  as  I am 
and  I am  responsible  only  for  the  accuracy  of  my  now,  there  would  be  an  opening  for  me  in  business, 
statements,  not  for  the  moral  make-up  of  my  char-  and  a few  years  would  see  me  a thriving  merchant, 
acters ; neither  do  I believe  that  we  have  a right  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  the  Wiffles  family 
to  make  roaring  lions  of  ourselves,  and  go  about  the  would  take  bread  and  butter  as  a matter  of  course, 
world  seeking  whom  we  may  devour.  Suppose  and  not  as  a thing  to  be  agonized  about.  Being 
Miss  Wiffle’s  butcher  could  have  fathomed  the  guile  women,  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  now,  and 
under  Miss  Wiffle’s  quiet  face ! What  would  have  need  hope  for  nothing  better.  I wonder  how  many 
been  his  opinion  of  his  fellow-mortals  from  that  butchers  and  grocers  there  are  in  the  city.  I shall 
time  forward  ? Could  the  dinner  thus  procured  for  be  obliged  to  try  them  all,  you  know,  in  the  course 
the  starving  Wiffles  have  balanced  the  butcher’s  loss  of  time.” 

of  confidence  in  his  race?  He  never  guessed,  hon-  “Hush,”  said  Mrs.  Wiffle,  “some  one  at  the  door!” 

est  man ! that  Miss  Wiffle  had  left  her  pocket-book  and  at  this  juncture  came  in  Mr.  Weltie. 

at  home  because  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  the  You  may  not  know  Mr.  Weltie,  though  he  is  a 

confiding  and  friendly  pat  with  which  he  shut  down  member  of  a firm  in  fair  standing  in  Worth  Street ; 
the  cover  of  her  little  basket  should  have  smote  but  if  you  have  a good-looking,  unmarried,  impera- 
on  her  heart,  only  that  druggist  business  had  left  tive  daughter  in  your  house,  make  no  doubt  that  a 
her  conscience  a trifle  crisp.  man  exactly  similar  visits  her.  He  is  a gentleman 

Mrs.  Wiffle,  however,  stood  aghast,  and  “ I do  a little  beyond  thirty.  You  know  all  about  him. 
believe  it  is  hardening,”  declared  Harriet.  Where  he  commenced  business,  and  what  he  is 

‘ ‘ I presume  it  is,”  returned  Georgiana,  recklessly,  worth,  and  you  mention  the  last  item  with  respect. 

“ Put  the  steak  on  the  fire,  and  I will  take  another  He  is  a moderate  man,  inclined  to  safe,  conservative 
turn  at  it,”  and  down  she  went  to  Mrs.  Kahn.  views.  He  is  fine  friends  with  your  little  boy, 

“Can  you  spare  a little  butter,  Mrs.  Kahn?  and  if  he  wanted  any  body  in  your  family  lie  would 
When  I was  out  I — ” be  quite  welcome,  always  excepting  the  unreasona- 

“ Dear  heart,  yes  !”  cried  Mrs.  Kahn,  delighted,  ble  Maria,  to  whom  he  offers  a persistent  devotion 
and  so  the  Wiffles  had  a dinner.  that  she  metaphorically  tears  in  pieces  and  throws 

That  afternoon  they  were  thrown  into  a state  of  in  his  face,  declaring,  in  answer  to  your  remonsti  an- 
the  wildest  excitement,  for  Mattie,  watching  for  ces,  “That  if  he  does  not  like  the  treatment  why 
Georgiana,  who  had  gone  to  the  post-office,  an-  does  he  come  there,  she  should  like  to  know !” 
nounced  that  she  was  coming  back  with  a brown  Why  indeed!  Not  an  unmarried  neighbor  of  Geor- 

envclope,  and  that  she  had  waved  it  as  she  turned  giana  Wiffle  that  did  not  indignantly  ask  that  ques- 
the  corner.  Mrs.  Wiffle  peered  out  between  the  tion  concerning  Mr.  Weltie,  partner  in  the  firm  of 

blinds,  and  then  ran  away  to  Harry’s  room,  be-  Weltie,  Maple,  & Co. — a man  that  owned  his  own 

cause,  she  said  to  herself,  “if  we  are  disappointed  house  and  his  horses.  They,  the  unmarried  afore- 
again  I know  I shall  cry.”  Harriet  sat  down,  trem-  said,  would  not  have  turned  their  backs  on  Mr. 
bling  very  much,  and  pretended  to  be  surprised  Weltie,  or  scornfully  refused  his  invitations,  or  talk- 
when  Georgie  opened  the  door.  You  see  it  is  only  ed  over  his  head,  or  pretended  to  fall  asleep,  as  one 
people  who  lead  monotonous  lives  who  affect  scenes  entirely  worn-out  by  the  length  of  his  visits ! 
and  demonstrations.  Those  who  deal  familiarly  Now  all  these  things  Georgie  did,  and,  notwith- 

with  strong  emotions  slur  them  over  with  an  affect-  standing.  Mr.  Weltie  continued  to  adore  Miss  Wiffle. 
ed  indifference,  and  deaden  them,  as  far  as  possible,  Mrs.  Wiffle  rose  at  once  to  welcome  Mr.  Weltie. 

by  leaving  them  unuttered,  or  life  would  be  past  Georgiana  started  as  if  she  had  a shock, 

bearing;  but  Mattie,  who  was  only  a little  mirror,  “Does  ‘a  way  out’  ever  come  walking  in?”  she 

and  not  yot  arrived  at  feeling,  on  her  own  account,  asked  Harriet,  in  a low  voice.  “We  were  looking 
burst  into  a clamorous  shout  of,  “ There,  mother,  I for  one,  you  know  and  rising,  graciously  offered 
told  you  so ; she  has  got  it !”  That  brought  Mrs.  the  new-comer  her  hand.  Harriet  looked  bewil- 
Wiffle  from  the  bedroom.  Then  Georgiana  drew  dered;  so  did  Mr.  Weltie.  When  had  she  con- 
out  ten  dollars  in  triumph,  for  the  grocer  had  cashed  descended  so  far  before?  Several  good  openings 
the  check  in  one-dollar  notes,  and  piled  them  in  an  for  snubbing  Mr.  Weltie  presented  themselves,  and 
imposing  manner  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Wiffle  began  when  Georgiana  passed  them  by  Mrs.  Wiffle  began 
to  reckon.  to  look  seriously  at  her  daughter.  Miss  Wiffle 

“ One  dollar  and  a half  for  the — ” looked  seriously  also,  but  not  at  any  one  in  the 

“Dear  me!”  cried  Harriet,  petulantly,  “why  company.  She  was  taking  a mental  survey  of  their 
could  you  not  let  us  feel  rich  for  live  minutes,  mo-  extreme  and  hopeless  poverty.  How  was  Mattie 
ther?”  to  be  educated?  Harry  would  always  be  ailing. 

“One  dollar  and  a half  to  the  butcher,”  pursued  Airs.  Wiffle  grew  daily  more  infirm.  She  had  no 
Mrs.  Wiffle,  calmly ; half  a dollar  for  Harry’s  lem-  prospect.  She  prospered  as  well  as  a woman  with- 
ons  and  sugar,  one  dollar  for  the  druggist ; and,  as  out  genius  and  friends  had  a right  to  expect.  In 
w-e  have  to  buy  butter  to  repay  Mrs.  Kahn,  and  fact  Miss  Wiffle  had  decided  already,  when  she 
matches,  and  salt,  we  may  as  well  call  it  four  dol-  flashed  out  that  quick  question  at  Harriet,  but  she 
lars.”  pretended  with  herself  that  it  was  still  an  open  ques- 

“ Four  dollars  from  ten  leaves  six,”  put  in  Geor-  tion,  and  asked  herself  should  she  take  this  way 
giana,  sharplv,  as  if  something  had  hurt  her.  “We  out,  if  life  would  be  bearable  with  that  man  ? She 
must  lay  aside  at  least  two  dollars  for  Harry.”  had  her  romance  like  other  girls.  Her  dreams  of 

“ I thought  I was  to  have  shoes,”  observed  Mat-  a perfect  love.  Was  she  strong  enough  to  put  the 
tie.  romance  and  the  dreams  away  under  seal,  and  trust 

“ I met  Miss  Gregory  yesterday,  and  she  almost  her  own  promise  that  the  6eal  should  never  be 
asked  me  for  that  fifty  cents,”  added  Harriet.  broken? 

“I  nsedrour  last  flour  yesterday,”  commenced  Mr.  Weltie  did  not  know  why  Georgie  looked  at 

Mrs.  \Viffle““ttffttfB  coal—  -r  him,  and  was  civil;  but  he  was  flattered  that  she 

| | ’■  J 1 i‘  ^^5  ¥*■  »^gr8<|-pll|ht  than  befonj,'’  jwte^ujptj  was  civil  at  all,  and  gathered  courage  to  propose  a 

walk.  Airs.  Wiffle  and  Georgiana  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, while  Harriet  staid  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  elements  were  good  to  Mr.  Weltie, 
and  got  up  a shower  of  such  proportions  that  the 
ladies,  being  near  Mr.  Weltie’s  house,  were  obliged 
to  Reiter  there. 

Bachelors’  houses  are  apt  to  be  damp  and  ghostly, 
and  Mr.  Weltie’s  house  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Leave  out  the  kitchen  and  his  little  library-,  and  a 
more  dispirited  set  of  rooms,  moped  in  linen  and 
darkness,  were  never  seen.  But  then,  such  a house ! 
marble  mantles,  and  Brussels  carpets.  And  private- 
ly lifting  one  of  the  linen  covers,  Airs.  Wiffle  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  brocatelle  beneath;  while 
Air.  Weltie,  bustling  about  for  a slight  collation, 
and  apologizing  for  deficiencies,  remarked  that  he 
kept  his  silver  in  the  bank. 

Hereupon,  all  unconsciously,  Mrs.  Wiffle  looked 
at  Georgie  w-ith  an  unconscious  appeal  in  her  care- 
worn face  that  made  the  girl  wince,  and  yet  grew 
in  complaisance  toward  the  delighted  Weltie. 

When  a young  lady  has  already  elected  to  be 
won  courtship  becomes  an  easy  matter.  Air.  Wcl- 
tie  wooed  Georgiana  with  bouquets  and  silks,  with 
Delmonico’s  and  Dodworth’s,  with  much  driving 
about  in  carriages,  and  continual  arrival  of  costly 
packages  in  brown  paper.  The  neighbors  looked 
on  enviously.  The  Wiffles  beamed,  though  they 
were  sorely  embarrassed  and  driven  to  their  wit’s 
end  for  flour,  coal,  sugar,  butter,  and  dinners  gen- 
erally, in  the  midst  of  Georgie’s  silks  and  jewel- 
cases  ; but  there  was  a way  out,  for  Georgie  had 
told  Air.  Weltie,  with  dignity,  “ that  though  she  did 
not  love  him,  she  could  respect  him,  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  family  was  willing  to  marry  him,”  and 
Air.  Weltie  had  eagerly  taken  her  at  her  word.  If 
Alisa  Wiffle  shuddered,  and  thought  about  Stam- 
boul,  and  Circassian  girls,  and  hated  the  things  Air. 
Weltie  brought  her,  and  saw  spots  and  stains  on 
the  whiteness  of  her  bridal  robes,  no  one  else  w as 
troubled  by  such  unpractical  fancies.  Mrs.  Wiffle 
looked  ten  years  younger.  Harriet  grew  actually 
gay.  Harry  could  go  to  the  sea-shore,  and  Alattie 
rejoice  in  new  shoes  and  frocks.  A number  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  suddenly  recollected  the  Wiffles,  de- 
clared every-  where  that  Georgiana  was  a sensible 
girl,  and  would  do  w-ell  for  herself.  Shall  we  throw 
stones  after  their  carriage,  or  bid  them  God-speed, 
and  admit  Georgies  excuse : “ What  other  way  was 
there  out?” 

A MERE  SCRATCH. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  ride  home  had  wrought  no 
change  in  George’s  resolution ; but  it  had  shown  him 
sufficient  of  the  danger  and  perplexity  of  the  course 
he  had  determined  on  to  suggest  some  slight  caution- 
ary measure.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed,  with- 
out halting,  straight  to  his  own  dwelling,  where,  ad- 
mitted as  usual  by  one  of  the  male  domestics,  he  w-onld 
retire  to  his  chamber  or  study,  and  enjoy  a season  of) 
reflection,  with  the  consolation,  at  all  events,  of  being 
in  a position  still  to  exercise  some  liberty  of  choice. 
The  idea  of  present  security  was  thus  yet  dominant  in 
George’s  mind,  when  the  door  at  length  opened. 

“You  have  not  hurried  yourself,  I hope,"  he  began. 
But  the  fatal  words  were  still  on  his  lips  when  George 
became  conscious  that  he  was  standing  face  to  face 
with  his  portly  cook ! 

The  young  man  literally  staggered,  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a blow,  and  his  face  became  deadly  white.  Col- 
lecting himself,  however,  he  gave  his  horse  to  a groom, 
who  came  running  up,  and  entered  the  house. 

Mrs.  Turnover,  executing  an  apologetic  bob,  or 
courtesy,  was  beating  a hasty  retreat,  when  her  mas- 
ter’s voice  recalled  her. 

“Mrs.— Mrs.  Turnover,  come  with  me  a moment.” 

He  went  into  a side  apartment  and  sat  down.  His 
agitated  face  alarmed  the  cook. 

“ You’re  ill,  I’m  afeerd,  Sir  George.  Shall  I make 
you  any  thing  t Cup  o’  tea : little  drop  o’  sperrets  ?" 
“Nothing.  Sit  down,  if  you  please." 

“Sir  I” 

“ Sit  down." 

Mrs.  Turnover  obeyed. 

“ Tur— Mrs.  Turnover,  by-the-by,  what  is  your  other 
name  ? I forget,”  said  her  master. 

“ Barbary  Hann,  Sir." 

“ Barbara  Ann,"  his  voice  trembled. 

“ Sir  1”  said  the  good  lady,  getting  more  and  more 
uneasy. 

“ Barbara"  (Mrs.  Turnover  started),  “ don’t  be  sur- 
prised or  annoyed  at  what  you  are  about  to  hear.” 

“ Certingly,  Sir  George,”  said  the  cook,  getting  up 
to  courtesy,  and  subsiding  again.  “ ’Owever,  if  ’tis 
about  the  butter,  I’ve—” 

“ It  has  no  especial  reference  to  butter,  or  any  thing 
of  that  description,"  said  her  young  master.  “ Bar- 
bara, I give  you  warning—” 

“Warning,  Sir!"  ejaculated  the  cook,  in  consterna- 
tion. “ Whatever  ’ave  I done  ?" 

“A  warning,  truly,"  said  her  master,  with  a dismal 
smile,  “but  not  exactly  to— no,  Barbara,  not  to  leave 
me.  Listen.  I am  perfectly  serious,  perfectly  resolved, 
and  I shall  presently  require  of  you  as  serious  and  as 
resolved  an  answer  to  the  perhaps  unexpected  ques- 
tion I am  going  to  put  to  you.  Without  at  present 
entering  into  fuller  explanations,  are— are  you  w— will- 
ing, Barbara,  to— become— my— wife  f” 

Mrs.  Turnover  gave  utterance  to  a slight  scream,  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  which  creaked,  sympathetic- 
ally, as  though  exhorting  the  sitter  to  take  heart.  Her 
first  idea  was  that  Sir  George  had  returned  home  in 
that  peculiar  condition,  originally  invented  by  the  po- 
lice, and  defined  in  their  reports  as  “been  drinking”— 
that  is,  while  not  wholly  deserving  the  jovial  adjective 
“drunk,"  ripe  for  any  of  those  little  aberrations  to 
which  drinking  leads.  But,  remembering  his  temper- 
ate habits,  this  idea  speedily  gave  place  to  a worse— 
namely,  that  he  had  gone  suddenly  mad. 

Now  the  good  cook  had  both  heard  and  read  that 
the  prevailing  mode  of  dealing  with  lunacy  at  the  pres- 
ent day  involves  a pretended  coincidence  in,  and  pro- 
motion of,  any  remarkable  fancy.  Demeaning  herself 
accordingly.  Mrs.  Turnover,  with  a coolness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  that  really  astonished  herself,  returned  a 
soothing  answer. 

“You’re  werry  good.  Sir  George"  (poor  creeleri), 
“and  a werry  natural  thing"  (George  started)  “ it  were, 
of  you  to  wish  for  to  give  me  such  a nice  little  surprisb-. 
But— bnt  I don’t  think  you’re  ^ui||  p^^u^it 

seif  this  night.  There,  now,  there!  Don’t,  like  a 
hexcellent  gentleman,  hexcite  yourself.  P'raps  you’re 
a bit  flustered  like,  with  riding  so  sharp  home.  You 
feels  that,  too,”  continued  Mrs.  Turnover,  in  persua- 
sive accents,  “and,  at  this  werry  individgial moment, 

I sees  you  whisperin’  to  yourself— Barbary’s  right. 

I’ll  lay  down  for  ’alf  an  hour,  and ’ve  a enp  o’  tea,  and 
then  epjoy  any  further  conwersation  comfortably.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  Sir  George.  “ You’re  a kind- 
hearted  creature,  and  you  mean  well.  But,  Mrs.  Tur 
—that  is,  Barbara— understand,  I pray,  without  more 
words,  that  I am  as  sane,  as  sober,  and  as  heartily  in 
earnest  as  ever  I was  in  my  life.  Come,  does  that 
satisfy  you  ?" 

“O’  course  it  do,  Sir  George.  Unappy  creeters ! it’s 
what  they  all  says,"  added  Airs.  Turnover,  aside. 

“ Never  did  I see  a saner  gentleman  than  him’s  a set- 
tin’  there.  In  hearnest? — why,  o’  course  you  airc. 
What  was  poor  Turnover’s  last  words,  Sir  George, 
when  sinking  ?" 

“ I don’t  remember— I never  heard,”  said  the  baro- 
net, absently.  “Words?” 

‘“Putt  every  confidence  in  the  sperior  sect,’  he  ses. 
‘Trust  ’em.  They  knows  what  they’re  about,  and  if 
they  does  mislead  you,  why,  they’re  sometimes  werry 
sorry,  which  makes,’  he  ses,  ‘all  square.’  Whereas, 

Sir  George,  I putts  trust  in  you,  and  werry  grateful 
feels  for  your  kind  preference,”  concluded  Mrs.  Turn- 
over, rising  as  she  spoke,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  embarrassing  conference. 

“Listen  to  me,  Turnover,”  said  the  young  man, 
gravely.  “ On  the  supposition  that  I am  mad,  you  af- 
fect to  indulge  what  seems  to  you  an  extraordinary 
fancy,  and  to  receive  it  as  something  perfectly  natural ; 
nay,  to  be  expected  I This  is  nonsense.  Having  taken 
the  matter  in  its  insane  aspect,  suppose  you  try  it  now 
in  its  reasonable  one.  Granted  the  step  I propose  to 
take  is  unusual,  and  may  be  judged  of  by  the  world  in 
a manner  not  flattering  to  my  self-esteem,  there  are 
reasons  which  outweigh  such  considerations.  I once 
more  distinctly  place  before  you,  Barbara  Ann  Turn- 
over, heretofore  my  servant,  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming my  wife.” 

“ I thought  I should  ha’  dropped,"  said  Mrs.  Turn- 
over, subsequently,  “when,  repeating  it  so  steadfast, 
as  though  aerially  asting  the  banns,  master  putt  out 
his  hand,  kivered  with  rings,  and  smiled  as  sweet  as  a 
angel.  While  I were  hesitating  and  wiping  my  hand 
on  my  apron  he  came  forrard,  impatient,  and  6aid  : 

‘ Come,  my  good  Barbara,  I have  giv’  you  a unfair 
surprige.  Go  now,  for  the  present,  and  think  over 
what  I have  proposed.  I don’t  require  you  for  to  kip 
it,’  he  ses,  ‘ anyways  secret.  You  will  let  me  know  to- 
morrow morning— yes,  to-morrow— to-morrow— ’ His 
voice  got  choky  like,  and  he  sot  hisself  down  again, 
ki vering  his  white  face  with  his  hands.  .Which  I courte- 
sied,"  concluded  Mrs.  Turnover,  “and,  upset  as  I 
were,  didn’t  I go,  as  fast  as  ever  I walked  in  my  life ! 

But  I didn’t  get  no  further  than  the  staircage,  for  theer 

I simmed  to  forgit  whear  I was,  and  all  about  it." 

George  had  raised  his  eyes  in  time  to  witness  that 
precipitate  movement  of  retreat  Mrs.  Turnover  has 
herself  described.  It  recalled  so  vividly  the  action  of 
a frightened  goose  that  he  could  not  repress  a bitter 
smile. 

“ She  will  do  justice  to  the  name  in  one  particular  at 
least !"  he  muttered. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  go  to  his  chamber, 
when  a loud,  singular  sound,  such  as,  if  a pony  ever 
uttered  an  audible  laugh,  might  be  produced  by  that 
animal,  echoed  from  the  staircase,  followed  by  a wail 
and  sobs  so  unmistakably  human  that  the  young  man 
rushed  out  to  inquire  their  source,  and  beheld  the  poor 
cook  on  the  upper  steps  in  high  hysterics.  Before  he 
could  summon  assistance  the  distressful  accents  had 
reached  other  ears,  for  somebody— it  was  a young  per- 
son George  had  never  before  seen— came  bounding 
from  an  adjacent  apartment  to  the  rescue.  For  a sec- 
ond their  eyes  met.  George  had  only  time  to  note  that 
the  face,  though  somewhat  haughty  in  expression,  was 
of  singular  beaut}’,  and  further,  that  a crimson  flush 
mounted,  unnecessarily  as  it  seemed,  to  the  stranger’s 
brow,  when  other  help  arrived,  and  the  young  master 
of  the  house  discreetly  withdrew. 

“What  noble  features  1 and,  by  Jove  1 what  a com- 
plexion !’’  was  his  comment.  “ That  blush  alone  was 
perfection.  Ah,  nature,  who  can  paint  like  thee? 
Who  is  the  girl,  I wonder  ? Not  of  these  parts,  surely. 

No  servant,  I am  sure.  Perhaps  a seamstress  of  Cla- 
ra’s. Perhaps—’’ 

He  fell  into  a strange  reverie,  standing  so  long  with 
one  boot  off  and  leaning  on  a chair  that  he  positively 
started  when,  rousing  himself,  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
Night  was  coming  on,  a fact  of  which  he  was  further 
apprised  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fanshaw,  the  but- 
ler, bringing  candles,  and  a request  to  know  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  take  dinner. 

Sir  George  declined  the  superior  meal,  but  ordered 
coffee  to  be  brought  to  his  room,  and  prepared  to  write. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Fanshaw,  after  a slight  and  purposeless 
buzz  about  the  room,  and  a wistful  but  stealthy  look 
at  his  master,  withdrew. 

George  had  caught  the  look  in  his  mirror. 

“ They  all  know  it,  then,  by  this  time !”  was  his  cor- 
rect conclusion. 

When  Mr.  Fanshaw  reappeared  with  the  coffee 
George  forced  himself  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Turnover. 

Either  the  good  lady  anticipated  the  query,  or  Mr. 
Fanshaw  was  good  at  improvisation,  for  he  at  once 
replied: 

“Mrs.  Turnover’s  duty,  Sir  George;  she  'ave  laid 
down  for  a few  minutes,  Sir  George,  and  feels  quite 
charmin’,  Sir  George." 

The  suitor  uttered  something  between  a cough  and 
a groan,  and  turned  steadily  to  his  writing. 

He  was  occupied  with  one  letter  full  half  an  hour. 

The  pen  traveled  swiftly,  but  the  journey  was  appar- 
ently in  vain,  for  at  the  end  of  several  pages  George 
suddenly  stopped,  glanced  back  hastily  at  what  he  had 
written,  and  tore  the  whole  to  atoms. 

“To  her,  to-morrow,”  he  muttered.  “To-night  I 
am  distraught.  Poor  Clara  1" 

Poor  George!  may  be  added.  For  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  communicate  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  most  attached  of\  sisters  (especially  if 
she  be  the  wife  of  a haughty  earl)  that  you  are  about 
to  be  affianced  to  your  cook. 

“ It  is  too  late  for  the  post,  I suppose  ?”  said  George 
to  the  butler,  who  entered  at  this  moment. 

“Not  if 'tis  sent  immediately,  Sir  G.eorge,”  was  the 
reply.  “ Dawes  can  take  it  at  once,  SL-  George : he  s 
at  the  stable  gate  now,  Sir  George,  with  the  dog-cart, 

Sir  George." 

“The dog-cart?  Why?" 

“Going  to  take  Miss  Esther,  Sir  George.’ 

“Who  is  Miss  Esther?"  . . 

“ Miss  Vann,  Sir  George.  Mrs.  Turnover’s  niece,  o“ 
George,”  said  Mr.  Fanshaw,  promptly. 

“Mr. Dawes. does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  awai 

Imyl  hrdetsj ft 'wbuld  seem,"  said  the  young  baronet. 
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him  to  put  up  the  dog-cart  instantly.  I hare  no  letters 
to-night.” 

“ And,  and  the  young  la—,  person,  Sir  George  ? ’Tis 
too  far  for  such  a girl  to  walk  at  night,  and  all  alone, 
Sir  George." 

“Who  wants  her  to  walk!  She  can  sleep  here  if 
she  chooses." 

Mr.  Fanehaw  quitted  the  room. 

“Not  badly  managed,”  thought  George.  “Two 
things  gained.  I must  keep  down  this  disposition  in 
my  household  to  treat  me  as  they  please.  This  will 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  now.  And  I shall  per- 
haps also  eee  how  the  morning  roses  bloom.  How 
pretty  she  was  1” 

The  butler  reappeared. 

“I  beg  pardon,  Sir  George;  Mrs.  Turnover  is  quite 
agreeable,  Sir  George ; but  Miss  Esther  herself  insists 
on  walking  home,  Sir  George,  nor  we  can’t  perwent 
her,  Sir  George." 

“ Present  my  compliments  to  Miss — what  name  did 
you  say  !— Esther— and  request  her,  as  a favor,  not  to 
put  me  to  the  pain  of  sending  a lady  from  Gosling 
Graize,  even  in  a carriage,  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
when  twenty  chambers  are  at  her  disposal.  Dawes 
will  receive  her  orders  in  the  morning,  at  any  hour  she 
pleases." 

“ Yes,  Sir  George,  very  good,  Sir  George,"  said  Mr. 
Fanshaw,  evidently  approving  the  amended  message, 
and  went  his  way. 

George  thought  of  Mildred  till  he  went  to  sleep.  A 
revolution  then  occurred,  and  slumber,  which  has  a 
tyranny  of  its  own,  decreed,  and  somehow  contrived, 
that  he  should  dream  of  Esther  Vann. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ik  the  mean  time  there  had  been  proceeding,  in  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mapes,  the  housekeeper, 
a grand  council,  or  divan.  Stretched  upon  a couch 
(for  she  was,  as  has  been  stated,  a victim  to  rheuma- 
tism), Mrs.  Mapes,  excited  by  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence which  had  reached  her,  looked  less  like  an  in- 
valid than  might  have  been  expected,  and  took  an  am- 
ple share  in  the  deliberations.  Truth  to  say,  these 
were  almost  exclusively  of  a conjectural  character,  and 
had  reference  to  the  enigma  present  to  every  mind, 
and  expressing  itself  there,  in  the  simple  terms  “how 
ever  master  can  mean  to  make  such  a fool  of  hisself  as 
this  comes  to !" 

The  heroine  ot  that  eventful  day— Mrs.  Turnover 
herself— was  seated  in  a chair  of  state,  close  beside 
the  presidential  couch,  surrounded  by  her  admiring, 
not  to  say  wondering,  friends,  while  Esther  sat  apart, 
pale,  sad,  bewildered,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  what 
she  saw  and  heard  was  not  a foolish  dream.  Com- 
pelled to  yield  to  Sir  George’s  proposition,  she  was 
content  to  let  it  be  thought  that  the  restraint  put  upon 
her  movements  had  slightly  affected  her  temper,  and 
made  her  disinclined  to  take  part  in  the  debate. 

“ And  you  are  sure,  my  dear  soul,  he  ain’t  mad  !" 
said  Mrs.  Mapes,  affectionately  (for  she  didn't  like  her), 
placing  her  hand  on  the  pudgy  paw  of  Mrs.  Turnover. 

Some  hours,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  now  elapsed 
since  Sir  George’s  return,  and  the  observant  reader, 
aware  how  readily  the  human  mind  adapts  itself  to 
the  most  unexpected  contingencies,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mrs.  Turnover  began  to  be  a little 
annoyed  at  the  circumstance  of  every  body  at  once 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of  in- 
sanity could  explain  their  master’s  choice.  She  there- 
fore replied  with  a little  acerbity,  that  he  might  have 
been  mad,  for  anght  she  knew ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  evidently  know’d  well  enough  what  he  was  a doing 
t>n.  I 

“ Don’t  be  angry,  my  dear  creature,"  said  the  mild  * 
housekeeper.  “We  don’t  think  it  strange,  we  that 
know  your  value,  that  you  should  have  a handsome 
offer.  But  master’s  seen  so  little  of  you,  so  very  little, 
hasn’t  he  ! What  ever  can  be  his  reason  f " 

“ To  be  sure,  he’ve  seen  a good  deal  more  of  you," 
retorted  Mrs.  Turnover.  “ But  it  don’t  seem  to  have 
made  any  difference,  in  a matrimonial  pint  o'  view.” 

“ He  might  have  heard  what  a hexlent  creetur  you 
be,”  said  Gertrude,  going  in  betimes  for  serious  flat- 
tery. 

“ It’s  not  a sudding  thing,”  remarked  the  laundry- 
maid.  “Depend  upon  it,  this  has  been  a long  time 
shimmering  in  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  be  quite  sure 
of  his  feelins.  It’s  ockard,  when  a man  ses  slap  he 
loves  you,  and  then  finds  he  don’t.  That’s  why  mas- 
ter was  so  long  speaking  out.” 

“Well,  at  all  events  he  done  it  effectually  at  last," 
said  Mrs.  Turnover,  hardly  knowing  whether  the  last 
speech  could  be  taken  in  a complimentary  sense  or 
not. 

« There’s  no  guessin’  o’  men.  They  hides  their  feel- 
ins  so,”  said  Gertrude,  who  squinted,  had  a snub  nose, 
and  from  whom  mankind  in  general  had  managed  to 
conceal  their  feelings  most  successfully. 

“Did  you  notice  any  simtims  of  offection  at  hodd 
times,  such  as  when  he  was  a-hordering  dinner,  or 
paying  your  wages,  and  that,  ma’am!"  inquired  Mr. 
Fanshaw,  whose  presence  in  the  lady’s  room  was  tol- 
erated in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  on  condition  that  he  did  not  sit  down. 

« Come  l did  he  never  make  no  excuse  for  to  squeedge 
your  hand  !" 

“ I— I don’t  remember  as  he  ever  did— no,  I am  posi- 
tive he  never  did,”  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  after  due  re- 
flection. 

“Or  was  yon  ever  sittin’  by  him  permiscus  any 
wheres,  when  he’s  nudged  you,  or  pinched  your  hel- 
bo!”  pursued  Mr.  Fanshaw,  whose  ideas  of  wooing 
seemed  exclusively  muscular. 

“Never,"  said  the  lady. 

“ P’raps  he’s  heard  as  you’re  ’titled  to  some  money  I" 
suggested  a voice  in  the  distance.  But  this  spiteful 
idea  was  scouted. 

“ It  can’t  hardly  be  my  Agger,”  said  the  cook,  frank- 
ly. “N’  more  it  couldn’t  be  my  face,  for  I’m  changed 
a bit  since  Turnover  first  kep  company  with  me  at 
Habbot’s  Hann.  I weer  pretty  then.” 

“Why,  what  aire  you  now,  ma’am!"  put  in  the  un- 
blushing Gertrude.  “Look  at  your  heye,  and  your 
’air.  I’ve  heard  tell  it  used  to  be  sot  upon.” 

“ Law  1"  said  Mr.  Fanshaw.  “ Is  that  good  for  the 
hair!" 

“Turnover  was  as  proud  as  a peacock  of  my  curls, 
just  as  if  they  was  his  own,"  said  his  relict,  with  a 
sigh.  “ His  last  words  to  me,  huttered  just  as  his 
voice  was  failing,  was  these:  ‘Barbary,’  he  ses,  ‘give 
me  some  drops.’  We  giv’  ’em.  Then  he  goes  on, 

* French  is  good  ’air,  specially  for  middle-aged  fronts 
and  puffers.  North  German  makes  good  working 
wigs ; but  Swish  is  best  of  all,’  he  ses.  ‘ I’ve  paid,’  he 
ses,  graspin'  my  hand, 1 as  much  as  three  pound  siven, 
ay,  and  three  pound  twelve,  for  Swish  light  brown, 
afore  baking.  But  brio  fmy.  thing  like  yours,  for  sub- 
stance, glosh,  and  fibgi  KmttTfi'tndiR  BP1  a comb ! 
-Adoo.”’ 


shall  you  say,  my  dear  ! Of  course,  if  master’s  offer's 
serious,  you  accept  it.  The  only  question  then  is,  is 
it  serious  !’’ 

“Yes,  ma’am,  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  resolutely. 
“ Make  yourself  quite  easy  as  to  that.  When  a gen- 
tleman asks  you  in  plain  words  whether  you’ll  be  his 
wife,  I suppose  he  means  to  ask  whether  his  wife  you 
will  be." 

Mrs.  Mapes  admitted  that  the  phrase  might  be  re- 
garded as  convertible ; but,  as  a final  conjecture,  would 
submit  to  the  general  suffrage,  whether  it  were  not 
possible  that  the  young  master's  desire  to  retain  per- 
manently near  him  a person  so  skilled  in  her  peculiar 
vocation  was  the  real  motive  of  his  choice. 

Mrs.  Turnover  thought  within  herself  that  the  ob- 
ject might  have  been  attained  on  somewhat  cheaper 
conditions ; but  she  made  no  reply. 

“ Well,  I always  fancied  there  was  some  one  else 
master  fancied,”  said  the  housekeeper. 

“ You  mean— hum— down  there,  the  Haie,”  said  Mr. 
Fanshaw,  darkly. 

Mrs.  Mapes  nodded.  Esther  suddenly  felt  herself 
becoming  interested  in  the  conversation ; but  it  was 
not  pursued  in  this  direction,  and,  feeling  weary,  she 
bade  the  party  good-night,  reminding  them  that  she 
had  to  be  stirring  early. 

“ Master’s  made  a mistake,"  said  Mr.  Fanshaw,  in 
an  undertone  to  the  housekeeper,  during  the  little 
movement  caused  by  Esther’s  exit,  “and  took  the 
wrong  mimber  of  the  family !’’ 

Mrs.  Mapes  smiled,  and  the  council,  too  much  in- 
terested in  their  subject  to  think  of  separating  at  pres- 
ent, returned  to  the  discussion. 

“Don’t  you  feel  all  in  a twitter,  ma’am!"  inquired 
Dolly. 

Mrs.  Turnover  responded  to  the  effect  that  “twit- 
ter" time  was  past,  and  all  she  was  conscious  of  was  a 
sort  of  heavy  settlin’  down. 

It  occurred  to  some  of  the  circle  that  this  state  of 
things  would  shortly  become  more  applicable  to  the 
other  party  to  the  projected  alliance. 

It  being  now  universally  assumed  that  Sir  George’s 
suit  was  to  receive  a favorable  answer,  the  next  con- 
sideration was  how  it  should  be  conveyed ; and  on  this 
point  Mrs.  Turnover,  after  a little  coquetting,  frankly 
avowed  herself  at  fault,  and  invited  co-operation. 

“/should  do  it  respectful  but  cordiwal,"  said  Mr. 
Fanshaw. 

Assent,  qualified  by  an  unspoken  impression  that, 
on  such  a subject,  Mr.  Fanshaw  should  have  permit- 
ted the  ladies  to  speak  first. 

“ Pop  upon  him  when  he  leaves  his  room,”  proposed 
Gertrude.  “ He’d  take  it  kind.” 

“I  think  I wouldn’t  be  too  forward,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

“Send  word  you  couldn’t  come  for  orders  about 
dinner,  being  that  you  was  hupset,”  said  Dolly. 

“I  think  I wouldn’t  be  too  backward,"  said  Mrs. 
Mapes. 

“Meet  him  promiscus,  and  say  you’ve  loved  him 
these  twelve  long  year,  and  is  it  come  to  thist"  was 
the  daring  counsel  of  Martha,  the  kitchen-maid. 

“ I won’t  do  nothin’  o’  the  sort,"  said  the  honest- 
hearted  cook,  indignantly.  “Besides,  a precious  fool 
you’d  make  me  ont  to  be,  spoonin'  on  a little  boy  in 
fall-down  collars  1 Catch  me  saying  it” 

“You  must  give  master  his  answer,  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Mapes,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  difficulty.  “ Come,  now, 
rouse  yourself,  and  think  about  what  you’re  to  say." 

“I  won’t  say  nothin’,"  said  the  cook;  “I’ll— I’ll 
write." 

But  this  craven  resolution  was  received  as  it  de- 
served, with  manifest  disfavor.  Nevertheless  the  lady 
was  firm.  She  would  reply  by  letter. 

“And  slip  it  under  his  door,"  was  one  suggestion. 

“Or  pin  it  on  the  breakfast  ’am,”  was  another. 

“ Or  lay  it  in  a hopen  tart,"  was  a third. 

It  seemed  that  the  idea  of  sending  such  a letter  in 
the  ordinary  way  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of) 

“Well,  now,  about  the  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Mapes,  set- 
tling herself  comfortably.  ‘ ‘ I suppose  you  don’t  want 
any  assistance  there." 

(In  other  words,  “ I know  we  shall  have  to  do  it  for 
you ; so  now  for  some  fun  1") 

Mrs.  Turnover  declared  that  she  would  be  greatly 
obliged  for  any  suggestions. 

“The  last  words  Turnover  ses  to  me,  so  as  to  be 
understood  distinct,"  added  the  good  lady,  deliberate- 
ly, “was  these : ‘Never,  Barbary,  never  be  above  hear- 
ing adwice  that’s  freely  offered.  The  best  of  that  sort 
generally  is,  that  you  needn’t  foller  it.  Adoo  1’  ’’ 

Far  from  being  deterred  by  this  last  qualification, 
the  council  plunged  at  once  into  the  discussion,  and  a 
consultation  ensued,  in  which  every  body,  except  Mr. 
Fanshaw,  took  part  at  the  same  moment.  That  gen- 
tleman, remarking  that  the  subject  was  becoming  del- 
icate, took  his  departure. 

Numerous  were  the  forms  of  love-letters  adduced  as 
precedents,  and  many  interesting  quotations— chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  derived  from  valentines— imparted  a 
poetic  character  to  the  debate.  But  none  of  these  ex- 
actly hit  the  point.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a young 
baronet  of  ancient  lineage,  aged  twenty-five,  proposes 
to  his  cook,  of  fifty. 

“ This  will  never  do,”  said  the  lady-president,  get- 
ting rather  weary  of  the  bootless  clamor.  “ Suppose 
I write  down  what  each  or  any  one  has  to  propose, 
and  we  can  correct  the  letter  afterward." 

The  proposition  was  adopted.  Paper  and  ink  were 
produced,  and  Mrs.  Mapes,  whose  right  hand  was  for- 
tunately effective,  commenced  the  epistle  thus : 

“ * Honored  Sir—’  ” 


“I  don’t  know  about  ‘honored’"  said  Mrs.  Turn- 
over. “ Don’t  it  read  distant !’’ 

“I  thought  we  were  to  write  the  letter  first,”  said 
the  housekeeper.  “ Now,  then—*  Honored  8ir— ’’’ 

, “ ‘ Being  as  you  wished  an  immediate  answer,’  ” 

suggested  Gertrude,  and  stopped,  exhausted. 

“ ‘ To  your  ansum  propojial,’  ” said  Dolly,  rushing  to 
the  rescue. 

“ * Made  to  your  umble  servant,  Barbary  Hann  Turn- 
over,’ ’’  prompted  Martha. 

“ That’ll  do  capital !”  cried  Mrs.  Turnover,  thinking 
the  letter  finished.  “ Who’s  got  a seal !” 

“I  don’t  think  that  would  satisfy  any  body,"  said 
Mrs.  Mapes.  “ Do  you  accept,  or  don't  you  !" 

“ * Which,’  ” said  the  lady  chiefly  interested,  making 
a great  effort— “ ‘which,  if  you  railly  think  it’s  for  your 
•appiness— ’ ’’ 

“ ‘Happiness’— yes!"  said  the  lady-president. 

“‘Why,  you  know  best,’”  said  the  laundry-maid, 
timidly. 

Mrs.  Turnover  nodded  approval. 

“ Shouldn’t  ybu  add  something  about  not  being  fully 
prepared— you  know,  unexpected— that  sort  of  thing  t” 
asked  the  housekeeper. 

“ ‘ Took  by  surprige,’  ’’  resumed  the  inexhaustible 
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In  my  hapron  and  all,’  ’’  put  in  Mrs.  Turnover. 

I might  have  simmed— have  simmed,’  ’’  said  Ger- 
land  again  collapsed. 


“ ‘More  cooler,’  ’’  suggested  Martha. 

“ ‘ Than  suckemstarnces  required,’ " said  the  laun- 
dry-maid, timidly  interrogative. 

“ ‘But,  for  the  futur,  you  sha’n’t— you  sha’n’t— have 
no— no— ’ " hesitated  Dolly. 

“‘No  call  to  complain,”'  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  des- 
perately. “ There,  that’ll  do.  I signs  it." 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Turnover,  ma’am,  there’s  something  for- 
got,” said  Dolly. 

“Forgot!” 

“They  usually,  so  they  tells  me"  (Dolly  blushed), 
“ sends  a lock  of  ’air.” 

“Bless  my  heart,  do  they!”  cried  the  lady. 

“Yes,  and  yours  is  so  beautiftil  thick  1 Let  me  cut 
off  a bit.  There,  don’t  be  shy,  ma’am,"  said  Gertrude, 
playfully. 

“Well,  here,  hunderneath,  wheer  it  ain’t  so  gray," 
said  Mrs.  Turnover,  hitching  up  her  cap. 

An  iron-gray  tuft  being  presently  secured  and  tied— 
to  avoid  dangerous  contrasts— with  white  thread. 

“Now,  listen,"  said  the  lady  in  the  chair;  “here’s 
the  letter."  She  had  made  some  improvements  in  the 
spelling,  but  retained  the  sense  intact : 

‘“Honored  Sib,— Being  as  you  wished  an  immedi- 
ate answer  to  your  handsome  proposal  made  to  your 
humble  servant,  Barbara  Ann  Turnover,  which,  if  you 
really  think  it’s  for  vour  happiness,  why,  you  knows 
best.  Took  by  surprise,  in  my  apron  and  all,  I might 
have  seemed  more  cooler  than  circumstances  required ; 
but,  for  the  fhture,  you  sha’n’t  have  no  call  to  complain. 

“ ‘ Yours  to  command, 

“ 1 Barbara  Ann  Turnover.’ 

“ Well,”  concluded  Mrs.  Mapes,  “ will  it  do !” 

“I  don’t  like  ‘honored  Sir,’"  said  Mrs.  Turnover, 
returning  to  her  former  criticism.  “ It  reads  cold,  and 
besides,  ma'am,  he  didn't  ask  for  an  immediate  answer, 
nor  I never  said  he  did.” 

“Very  good,  my  dear.  I cut  that  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Mapes. 

“Now  she  needn’t  put  her  name  theer,  since  'tis 
signed  at  the  end,”  remarked  Dolly. 

“ That's  out,"  said  Mrs.  Mapes. 

“ Now,  ain’t  this  rayther  queer ; ‘ if  you  railly  thinks 
it’s  for  your  happiness,  ansetterer,’ " said  Gertrude. 
“ O’  course  it’s  for  his  happiness,  and  o'  course  he 
know’d  it  so  to  be.  ‘ If’  sounds  hunbelieving.” 

“Truly,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Turnover. 

“ That's  out,”  said  the  lady  with  the  pen. 

“Mrs.  Turnover,  ma’am,”  said  the  laundry-maid, 
humbly,  “I  ask  for  information.  Don't  it  seem  as  if 
‘ took  by  surprise’  meant  to  reproge  him !” 

“Good  gracious,  child!  Reproach!  Not  for  any 
sake!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  much  disturbed.  “Out 
with  it,  please,  ma’am,  quick !" 

“ It’s  out,"  replied  the  president.  “ Now  about  ‘ the 
fhture !’ " 

“If  I were  Mrs.  Turnover,  little  enough  I’d  promlge 
about  that,"  said  Dolly,  darkly.  “Fust  you  see  how 
he  beyaves  hisself." 

“ Perhaps  you’re  right,  child,"  said  the  cook.  “ The 
very  last  hordible  words  poor  Tur— ’’ 

“ There,  that's  out,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mapes,  and  she 
laid  down  the  pen. 

“Go  on,  if  you  please,  ’m,"  said  Mrs.  Turnover. 

“That’s  all.” 

“ Why,  bless  me ! what’s  gone  of  the  letter  !”  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Turnover,  looking  at  the  document  in  some 
dismay. 

“There’s  nothing  left  bnt  ‘yours  to  command,'  the 
name,  and  the  hair,”  said  Mrs.  Mapes. 

There  was  a subdued  giggle  in  the  assembly  at  this 
unexpected  result  of  their  labors,  but  Mrs.  Mapes,  who 
was  becoming  sleepy,  comforted  them  with  the  assur- 
ance that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  better  than 
what  still  remained.  The  hair,  and  the  “yours  to 
command,"  at  once  announced  that  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  that  Mrs.  Turnover  purposed  to  be  a duti- 
ful spouse. 

This  appearing  satisfactory,  thanks  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Mapes  for  her  “ able  conduct  in  the  chair," 
and  the  council  separated  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments, leaving  Gosling  Graize  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  ever  wakeful  ancestors,  who  frowned  and  smirk- 
ed below. 


HOME  AND  FOEEIGN  GOSSIP. 

In  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  one  of  our 
daily  journals  it  was  stated  that  last  year,  during  the 
“ ball  season,"  at  least  one  thousand  balls  were  given 
in  New  York  city ; and  that  it  wras  probable  the  num- 
ber would  reach  twelve  hundred  during  the  five  regular 
months  of  the  coming  season.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  innumerable  soirees,  private  parties,  and  other 
convivial  gatherings  where  dancing  is  practiced.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  would  attend  each  one  of  these  balls ; 
giving  a total  of  190,000  persons.  An  additional  esti- 
mate was  made  something  as  follows : that  if,  out  of 
the  above  number,  30,000  gentlemen  attire  themselves 
as  fashion  dictates,  and  attend  half  a dozen  of  these 
balls,  their  expenditures  would  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $5,700,000 ; and  if  but  5000  ladies  expend 
on  their  ball-dress  what  would  be  regarded  as  a rea- 
sonable average  by  many  fashionable  ladies,  we  should 
have  an  additional  sum  of  $1,425,000.  This  gives  a 
grand  total  of  $7,125,000— an  amount  sufficient  to  build 
more  than  3500  comfortable  houses  for  the  poor,  at 
$2000  each,  or  to  supply  something  like  20,000  poor 
families  with  food  and  fuel  during  the  dancing  season  I 

Whether  such  considerations  as  these  will  have  the 
effect  to  turn  any  of  the  above-mentioned  seven  mill- 
ions into  benevolent  channels,  or  whether  any  of  the 
180,000  dancers  will  wisely  conclude  that  all  species  of 
gymnastics  are  more  healthfully  practiced  at  other 
times  than  at  the  “wee  short"  hours  of  night,  we  can 
not  say.  We  trust,  however,  that  a recent  revolution 
in  fashions,  just  reported  from  Paris,  will  prove  a 
financial  advantage— and  that  ladies  will  be  content 
with  the  diminished  quantity  of  material  put  into  ball- 
dresses,  and  not  be  foolishly  ambitious  to  add  the  cost 
of  the  formerly  fashionable  trains  to  some  other  por- 
tion of  their  dress. 

We  are  forgetting,  by-the-way,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
latest  fashions— a matter  we  had  in  mind  on  first  tak- 
ing our  pen.  For  the  question  of  dress  is  a very  per- 
plexing one ; and  though  an  unfortunately  large  num- 
ber devote  undue  care  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
there  are  many  who  desire  to  bestow  upon  personal 
adornment  only  such  attention  as  is  fit  and  proper. 
Both  classes, however,  wish  to  keep  somewhat  “post- 
ed up"  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  fashion. 

The  Paris  journals  state  that  the  Court  dress-maker 
has  actually  made  ball-dresses  with  short  skirts— a 
great  innovation,  since  trains  have  so  long  been  re- 
garded as  essential  to  a fashionable  evening  toilet. 
It  is  said  that  the  Empress  wishes  trains  to  be  worn 
on  all  ceremonious  occasions ; but  that  she  will  en- 
courage short  skirts  for  dancing  as  trains  are  so  in- 
convenient. 


This  shortening  of  ball-dresses  will  probably  lead  to 
the  same  operation  with  dinner-dresses  and  evening 
toilets  of  all  descriptions.  Trained  skirts  in  the  streets 
are  now  absolutely  suppressed  in  Paris. 

Tarlatan  skirts  are  now  made  very  simply;  they 
have  either  a plain  ruche  or  three  narrow -quilled 
flounces  round  the  edge.  A pretty  addition  to  an 
evening  dress  is  a basque  cut  out  round  the  edge  in 
six  scollops.  This  basque  is  entirely  closed  in  front, 
and  is  trimmed  with  buttons;  it  is  usually  made  in 
some  heavy  material,  and  particularly  in  velvet.  Black 
and  white  lace  peplums  are  intended  to  be  worn  over 
rich  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  evening  dresses.  Sleeves 
are  very  short  in  evening  dresses,  but  bodices  are  not 
cut  so  low  as  they  were  a few  months  ago. 

Palet/its  for  the  approaching  winter  season  are  all 
lined,  even  cloth  ones ; consequently  thick  cloths  are 
not  used.  Young  girls  will  wear  out  of  doors  exceed- 
ingly short  velvet  cosaques— indeed  so  short  that  they 
look  nothing  more  than  house -jackets.  They  are 
trimmed  either  with  broad  braid  or  fringe,  and  they 
never  fail  to  have  the  long  reins  or  streamers  appended 
to  the  back. 

A graceful  style  of  arranging  the  hair  for  evening  is 
formed  with  four  small  rolled  bandeaux  which  taper 
one  above  the  other,  and  leave  the  ears  perfectly  un- 
covered; in  order  to  separate  these  small  bandeaux, 
either  a narrow  gold  cord,  or  an  equally  narrow  velvet 
ribbon  of  some  bright  and  becoming  color  is  used ; the 
chignon  is  a row  of  thick  curls  pinned  up  at  the  ends, 
which  is  covered  with  a fine  net  made  either  ot  gold, 
silver,  or  hair.  A bow  of  velvet  with  long  flowing 
ends  is  added  at  the  top  of  the  chignon,  but  if  gold  cord 
has  been  used  to  separate  the  bandeaux,  then  gold  cord 
and  tassels  are  substituted  for  the  velvet  bow. 

The  Commissioner  of  Statistics  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
reports  that  the  number  of  marriages  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  1, 1866,  is  full  twenty  per  cent,  above  that  in 
any  previous  year,  making  the  aggregate  increase  in 
the  State  six  thousand  over  any  previous  year.  This 
is  a pretty  decided  indication  that  the  young  men  who 
served  in  our  army  were  wearied  with  excitement  and 
the  loss  of  home  comforts,  and  desired  when  they  were 
discharged  from  service  to  possess  a home  of  their 
own. 

A Washington  journal  records  a climax  of  “matri- 
monial coincidences."  A short  time  ago  a gentleman 
residing  in  Philadelphia  celebrated  his  “golden  wed- 
ding,” his  eldest  daughter’s  “silver  wedding,”  and  at 
the  same  time  the  wedding  of  his  youngest  daughter. 
Relatives  were  present  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Ger- 
many. Such  a triple  celebration  is  truly  remarkable. 

An  exchange,  in  comparing  the  children  of  nowa- 
days with  those  of  olden  times,  speaks  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  the  following  unique  strain : 

“We  talk  about  Adam  and  Eve  as  having  been,  be- 
fore the  fall,  in  a very  ‘ happy  condition.’  but  one  thing 
they  missed— they  were  never  children  I Adam  never 
played  marbles.  He  never  played ‘hookey.’  He  never 
drove  tandem  of  boys  with  a string.  He  never  skated 
on  a pond,  or  played  ‘ ball,’  or  rode  down  hill  on  a 
hand-sled.  And  Eve — she  never  made  a play-house ; 
she  never  took  tea  with  another  little  girl  from  the 
tea-table  set  out  with  the  tea-things.  She  never  rolled 
a hoop,  or  jumped  the  rope,  or  pieced  a baby-quilt,  or 
dressed  a doll.  They  never  played  ‘ blind-man’s  buff,’ 
or  ‘pussy  wants  a corner,’  or  ‘hurly-burly,’  or  any  of 
the  games  with  which  childhood  disports  itself.  How 
blank  their  age  must  have  been,  wherein  no  memories 
of  early  youth  came  welling  up  in  their  hearts." 

The  following  extract  from  an  English  letter  will 
afford  food  for  thought  to  many  a person  who  has 
searched  vainly  through  this  great  city  for  a nice 
clean  place  where  a good  dinner  can  be  served  at  a 
trifling  cost;  and,  moreover,  this  same  extract  might 
be  easily  “ digested " by  some  benevolent  individual  in 
this  country. 

“A  man  of  benevolence  and  wealth  in  Glasgow  has 
opened  a large  number  of  establishments  where  meals, 
simple  but  sufficient,  are  provided  at  a very  small  cost 
—breakfast  for  seven  cents,  and  dinner  for— well,  wait 
till  I tell  you.  I entered,  determined  to  make  actual 
trial  of  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare  prepared  for  the  work- 
ing-man, paid  my  money  for  the  usual  plain  dinner,  and 
sat  down  to  a little  table.  The  dinner  instantly  laid 
before  me  consisted  of  three  courses.  Course  first— A 
bowl  of  pea-soup,  wfell  made  and  hot,  which  I ate  with 
good  relish,  being  fond  of  the  dish.  Course  second— 
Corned  beef  and  three  mealy  potatoes.  The  beef  was 
tender  and  not  too  salt,  and  the  potatoes  just  as  they 
should  be.  Course  third— Plum-pudding,  savory  ana 
toothsome,  plentiful  in  raisins,  without  "being  heavy. 
There  was  a dinner  not  to  be  despised  by  any  hungry 
man,  and  it  cost  just  nine  cents.  So  much  for  pur- 
chasing and  cooking  food  in  large  quantities.  The 
proprietor  manages  to  make  his  outlay  return  him  the 
ordinary  interest  on  his  money." 

A California  paper,  in  commenting  upon  the  great 
temptation  to  profanity  in  that  country,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing incident: 

“An  intelligent  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  whose  lit- 
tle boy  was  beginning  this  talk,  anxious  to  express  to 
her  child  her  horror  of  profanity,  hit  upon  the  novel 
process  of  washing  ont  his  mouth  with  soap-suds 
whenever  he  swore.  It  was  an  effectual  cure.  The 
boy  understood  his  mother’s  sense  of  the  corruption 
of  an  oath  and  the  taste  of  suds,  which  together  pro- 
duced the  desired  result." 

By  all  means  go  to  the  Paris  Exhibition ; especially 
if  you  like  chocolate.  The  latest  announcement  is 
that  one  “kiosk,”  whatever  that  may  be,  will  be 
“ wholly  devoted"  to  chocolate.  In  the  centre  will  be 
the  cacao-tree.  A person  thoroughly  understanding 
the  subject  will  explain  the  process  of  gathering  the 
bean,  of  drying,  and  of  preparing  it.  Another  will  en- 
lighten the  ignorant  as  to  how  it  is  crashed,  pounded, 
and  mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoring  condiments.  Mak- 
ing bonbons  and  tablets  will  be  done  by  machines  in 
constant  work ; and,  finally,  visitors  will  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  system  employed  by  im- 
bibing cups  of  chocolate,  which  will  be  handed  around 
by  young  women.  W e deem  it  a matter  of  importance 
to  have  that  chocolate  carelhlly  tested,  and  its  merits 
made  public;  therefore  we  shall  try  it— if  a cup  is 
handed  to  us ! 

Among  the  curious  discoveries  of  modem  times  is 
ODe  which  has  just  been  made  in  Milan.  It  seems  that 
in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  that  city  was  a statue  of  St. 
Madeleine,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  miraculous- 
ly poured  its  tears  on  infidels  and  heretics.  After  the 
success  of  the  Italian  revolution  it  wept  copiously. 
But  at  length  it  happened  that  the  venerated  monu- 
ment needed  repairs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  statue,  when,  behold,  it  was  found  to  contain  a lit- 
tle reservoir  of  water,  which  was  heated  by  means  of 
a furnace  concealed  in  the  base.  The  water,  in  evap- 
orating, rose  to  the  head  of  the  statue,  where  it  con- 
densed and  reached  to  two  little  tubes  of  the  eyes, 
when  it  escaped  and  ran  drop  by  drop  over  the  cheeks. 
A very  ingenious  arrangement  that ! We  wonder  if 
some  contrivance  for  weeping  by  steam  could  not  be 
ally.  It  would  be  a great 
ies  who  depend  on  tears 
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ESTELLE. 


Mr  mother  died  when  I was  very  yonng,  and  after 
her  death,  my  father  having  no  settled  home,  I was 
sent  to  receive  my  education  in  a convent,  where  I re- 
mained almost  entirely  till  I was  seventeen.  My  life 
there  was,  on  the  whole,  a very  happy  one,  for,  if  I 
knew  little  of  the  pleasures  of  the  outside  world,  I 
knew  also  little  of  its  sorrows.  I was  very  fond  of  the 
Bisters,  and  had  several  bosom  friends,  “girl  like,” 
among  the  pupils.  It  was  rather  dull  during  the  holi- 
days, as  very  often  I was  the  only  one  who  had  no 
home  to  which  I might  go,  and  I was  left  entirely 
alone  with  the  sisters;  but  they  were  so  kind,  that, 
although  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  I always  recall 
With  pleasure  that  period  of  my  life. 

My  father  died  unexpectedly  when  I was  about 
teen,  and,  as  my  education  was  then  considered  fin- 
ished, I went  to  live  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Verecroft, 
Who  was  my  father’s  sister.  My  Aunt  Verecroft  was  a 
Widow,  and  she  had  only  one  child,  my  Cousin  Estelle. 
Estelle  was  then,  I fancy,  about  five  or  six-and-twenty, 
very  beautiful,  with  large  flashing  dark  eyes,  dark 
hair,  tall  and  well  developed,  with  the  air  and  carriage 
of  a princess. 

I felt  very  lonely  !!ie  first  night  I arrived  at  Gun- 
dringham, a large  old-fashioned  house,  situated  in  one 
of  the  midland  counties.  It  was  bnilt  in  red  brick 
with  deep  mullioned  windows,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a richly  wooded  park,  with  a river  winding  away  in 
the  distance,  forming  altogether  a pretty  landscape. 
My  aunt,  who  seemed  to  be  a very  gentle,  quiet  wo- 
man, received  me  most  kindly,  but  my  Cousin  Estelle, 
after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  scarcely  noticed 
me  at  all.  I think  she  looked  upon  me  as  a child,  and 
I dare  say  I appeared  to  be  one  to  her,  and  being  quite 
fair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  altogether  petite,  I fancy  I 
• looked  younger  than  I really  was ; at  all  events,  I over- 
heard her  saying  that  I might,  perhaps,  be  considered 
pretty,  but  I seemed  more  babyish  in  looks  and  man- 
ners than  even  my  years  warranted,  which  she  sup- 
posed was  the  result  of  my  convent  education. 

There  was  one  other  person  whom  I must  not  omit 
to  mention,  as  he  made  up  the  family  party  at  Gun- 
dringham,  although  he  was  not  there  when  I arrived, 
and  this  was  Cousin  Geoffrey.  He  was  no  relation  to 
me  really,  being  a cousin  of  my  aunt’s  husband,  Mr. 
Verecroft,  but  he  was  always  called  Cousin  Geoffrey, 
so  I fell  into  that  way  of  addressing  him  quite  natural- 
ly with  the  rest.  He  was  not  supposed  to  live  with 
them,  my  aunt  told  me,  but  that  he  was  constantly 
there,  and  that  at  her  death  the  property  would  be- 
come his,  as  it  was  strictly  entailed,  and  he  was  the 
next  heir. 

I was  very  glad  when  Cousin  Geoffrey  did  come,  for 
Estelle  hardly  took  any  notice  of  me,  and  my  aunt  was 
a great  deal  in  her  own  room,  and  even  when  she  was 
not  she  sat  quite  quietly  in  an  arm-chair  working  or 
reading  a book.  The  real  management  of  every  thing 
seemed  to  fall  to  Estelle,  and  I think  in  her  heart  my 
aunt  would  have  been  afraid  to  interfere.  Cousin 
Geoffrey  took  quite  a load  off  me  the  first  day  he  ar- 
rived. He  was  about  eeven-and-twenty,  tall,  and  very 
good-looking,  with  a certain  careless  freedom  of  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  oblige  people  to  let  him  have  his 
own  way  whether  they  would  or  no ; even  Estelle  was 
different  to  him.  I did  not  know  what  power  he  had 
over  her,  but  he  certainly  influenced  her  as  I did  not 
think  any  one  could  have  done,  and  she  deferred  to 
his  opinions  and  consulted  his  wishes  in  a manner 
that  surprised  me ; and  she  was  softer,  too,  in  her 
manner  to  him  than  any  one  else,  and  I noticed  her 
eyes  would  follow  him  when  she  thought  no  one  ob- 
served her.  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  very  kind  to  me ; he 
helped  me  to  arrange  my  collection  ot  wild  flowers, 
and  sometimes  he  took  me  out  walking,  and  he  never 
on  any  occasion  seemed  to  overlook  me  as  the  others 
did. 

There  was  a good  deal  more  bustle  at  Gundringham 
after  bis  arrival,  and  to  me,  who  had  lived  so  quietly 
all  my  life,  it  seemed  an  endless  round  of  gayety ; but 
I suppose  it  only  seemed  so,  for  1 heard  Estelle  and 
Cousin  Geoffrey  saying  it  was  very  stupid,  and  they 
hoped  something  would  happen  soon  to  enliven  them. 
Some  guest  or  another  dined  nearly  every  day,  and,  as 
I seldom  talked  myself,  I enjoyed  listening  to  the  con- 
versation about  the  neighborhood  and  whatever  hap- 
pened to  be  going  on.  I don’t  think  any  one  thought 
about  me  at  all.  I had  a high  white  dress,  so  I put  it 
on  every  day  for  dinner,  though  I was  not  told  to  do 
bo.  Estelle  was  always  most  beautifully  dressed  her- 
self, and  appeared  to  be  very  much  admired,  but  some- 
how I fancied  she  cared  more  about  Cousin  Geoffrey’s 
opinion  than  any  one  else’s. 

She  and  Coqsin  Geoffrey  used  to  go  out  riding.  Es- 
telle looked  particularly  attractive  on  horseback ; the 
tight-fitting  habit  showed  her  figure,  and  she  rode  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  after  those  rides  it  struck  me  that 
she  always  came  back  looking  bright  and  happy.  My 
aunt  said  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  she  and 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  so  that  naturally  they  liked  each 
other’s  society ; at  all  events,  they  seemed  very  inti- 
mate. 

About  a fortnight  after  Cousin  Geoffrey's  arrival  my 
aunt  asked  me  if  I should  like  to  go  to  a ball,  as  there 
was  to  be  one  given  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
they  were  invited.  I hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Es- 
telle, I thought,  looked  as  if  she  did  not  want  me  to 
accept,  but  it  was  finally  settled  by  Cousin  Geoffrey, 
who  said,  decisively,  that  of  course  I was  to  be  intro- 
duced some  day  or  another,  and  that  this  was  a very 
good  opportunity;  and  so  it  was  arranged.  A few 
days  after  we  drove  into  Allington,  a town  about  five 
miles  off,  for  Estelle  to  select  dresses.  Cousin  Geoffrey 
went  with  us,  but  declined  going  into  the  milliner’s, 
saying,  gayly,  that  he  hated  seeing  the  raw  materials, 
and  that  he  could  only  judge  of  the  effect  when  the 
things  were  worn.  We  watched  his  handsome  face 
and  figure  going  leisurely  down  the  street,  and  then 
we  went  in  by  ourselves  to  Madame  Mackenzie’s.  The 
milliner  seemed  to  know  Estelle,  and  I felt  quite  be- 
wildered by  all  the  lovely  things  she  drew  out  of  cup- 
boards and  boxes  for  her  inspection.  After  a great 
deal  of  talking  and  choosing,  a pink  silk  with  white 
lace  was  settled  upon,  and  Estelle  was  leaving  the 
shop  without  even  remembering  me  at  all,  when  I ven- 
Virod  to  ask  if  I was  not  to  have  a dress  also.  So  she 
stopped,  and  told  Madame  Mackenzie,  hurriedly,  to 
make  me  something— whatever  she  liked,  only  it  was 
to  be  white,  and  quite  plain.  When  my  dress  did 
come  home,  I thought  it  looked  very  pretty,  although 
it  was  only  white  tarlatan,  and  I felt  quite  childishly 
jnxious  to  put  it  on,  as  I had  never  worn  a low  dress 
before. 

At  last  the  night  oi  the  ball  arrived,  and  at  about 
eight  o’clock  I went  np  stairs  and  plaited  my  hair 
quite  simply,  as  usual,  and  then  rang  to  have  my 
dress  iastened,  as  I found  that  I could  not  do  it  for 
myseli.  Both  my  aunt’s  and  Estelle’s  maids  were  en- 
gaged, so  one  of  the  other  servants  very  kindly  offer- 
ed to  do  her  best,  and  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty 
on  her  part  and  a good  deal  of  patience  on  mine.  I 
had  no  ornaments,  except  a string  of  pearls  for  my 
neck,  which  had  belonged  to  my  mother ; but  I was 
ln 


came  to  my  door,  and  a hand  put  down  upon  a table 
close  by  it  a beautiful  bouquet  and  one  large  white 
rose.  It  was  Cousin  Geoffrey's  hand,  and  a voice  said, 
“ The  rose  is  for  your  hair ;”  but  before  I had  time  to 
speak  the  door  had  shut  again,  and  he  was  gone.  I 
took  up  the  rose.  I don’t  think  I have  ever  seen  such 
a rose  since,  and  the  perfume  of  it  lingers  in  my  mem- 
ory still.  I felt  my  fingers  tremble  with  pleasure  as  I 
fastened  it  in  my  hair,  at  the  thought  that  I was  not 
forgotten  after  all. 

When  I went  down  mv  aunt  eaid  we  were  late,  and 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  j®a  gone  on.  We  waited  some 
time  for  Estelle,  who  presently  sent  a message,  desir- 
ing us  to  get  into  the  carriage,  as  she  was  coming  im- 
mediately. How  beautiftil  Estelle  looked  that  night  1 
When  she  came  down  stairs  she  had  forgotten  her 
fan,  so  she  stood  waiting  for  it,  and  trying  to  button 
her  glove,  just  under  the  hall-lamp,  so  that  I had  a 
good  view  of  her,  and  I thought  pink  silk  and  white 
lace  the  most  magnificent  costume,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  Estelle'H  masses  of  black  hair. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  ball,  which  was  given  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  by  some  officers  who  were  quar- 
tered at  Allington,  I felt  quite  bewildered  by  the  lights 
and  the  music,  and  I kept  close  to  my  aunt  as  we 
passed  up  the  grand  staircase,  which  had  a guard  of 
honor  stationed  on  either  side.  Nor  did  the  ball-room 
reassure  me ; it  all  seemed  like  the  fairy  land  I had 
read  about,  and  I felt  that  I must  be  the  enchanted 
visitor  to  some  genii’s  palace.  Presently  I was  star- 
tled by  Cousin  Geoffrey  asking  me  to  dance.  I hesi- 
tated for  a moment,  with  a kind  of  uneasy  conviction 
that  Estelle  would  not  like  it;  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  thoughts,  for  he  pointed  to  Estelle,  who  was 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  some  grand-looking  man  with  a mustache,  and  a 
uniform  all  covered  with  gold  lace ; so  I put  my  hand 
into  Cousin  Geoffrey’s  arm,  and  he  led  me  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  then  he  put  his  arm  round 
my  waist,  and  he  seemed  to  float  rather  than  dance 
to  the  most  lovely  music  I had  ever  heard.  When  he 
stopped  he  said,  “You  dance  very  well,  little  Mabel, 
and  you  look  very  well.” 

I tried  to  thank  him  for  his  flowers,  but  he  only 
laughed,  and  danced  off  with  me  again.  I felt  my 
cheeks  flush  with  pleasure,  I was  so  unused  to  flat- 
tery, and  I had  received  none  since  I left  the  convent ; 
and  the  praise  of  the  sisters  was  not  often  given  to 
any  thing  but  my  lessons,  work,  or  general  conduct. 

When  the  dance  was  over  he  took  me  to  get  some 
ices,  and  then  I went  again  and  sat  by  my  aunt.  I 
did  not  expect  to  dance  any  more.  I thought  it  very 
kind  of  Cousin  Geoffrey  to  have  danced  with  me  at 
all,  when  there  were  so  many  beautifully-dressed  peo- 
ple in  the  room,  and  I thought  him  especially  good- 
natured  when  he  brought  up  some  officer  for  the  very 
next  waltz,  saying  something  about  his  wishing  to  be 
introduced.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  really  cared 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  I was  very  glad  not  to  be 
sitting  still,  although  I did  not  like  dancing  with  him 
nearly  so  much  as  with  Cousin  Geoflfrey.  After  that 
several  other  partners  were  presented  to  me,  and  I 
had  so  many  engagements  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  said, 
later  in  the  evening,  quite  gravely,  that  he  should  be 
offended  if  I did  not  mean  to  dance  with  him  again. 
1 know  it  was  very  foolish,  but  I thought  he  was  an- 
gry, and  I conld  not  help  the  tears  coming  into  my 
eyes ; but  he  only  laughed,  took  my  card  and  put  his 
name  down,  and  then  went  off  to  Estelle. 

I enjoyed  that  other  dance  with  Cousin  Geoffrey 
very  much,  and  then  he  took  me  in  to  supper,  and 
after  that  we  went  home.  I could  not  sleep  that 
night,  I was  so  haunted  by  the  ball.  Estelle  had  not 
come  home  with  us,  but  had  returned  to  stay  for  a’ 
few  days  with  some  friends  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  my  aunt  told  me  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  that  she  should  send  her  some  clothes  in 
the  morning.  I think  I was  glad,  and  especially  the 
next  day  at  breakfast,  when  Cousin  Geoffrey  told  my 
aunt  that  I had  been  christened  the  “White  Rose,” 
and  that,  “ after  all,  little  Mabel  had  produced  quite  a 
sensation for  I knew  Estelle  would  not  have  been 
pleased,  although  she  would  have  thought  that  Cous- 
in Geoffrey  was  only  saying  so  to  please  me. 

After  breakfast,  when,  as  usual,  I was  going  out 
into  the  garden,  there  being  in  it  a favorite  summer- 
house, where  I spent  a great  deal  of  my  time  arrang- 
ing and  drying  plants,  or  reading,  Cousin  Geoflfrey 
stopped  me,  and  asked  if  I should  not  like  to  go  out 
for  a ride.  I hesitated  for  a moment,  for,  although  I 
felt  that  I should  like  it  very  much,  I was  rather  afraid, 
never  having  been  on  horseback. 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel,”  he  said; 

“ I will  promise  not  to  let  you  come  to  any  harm.” 

I felt  myself  color  at  his  guessing  my  cowardice, 
and  I was  ashamed  that  I had  let  it  be  seen ; so  I said 
at  once  that  I should  like  it  exceedingly,  but  that  I 
feared  my  aunt  might  not.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
promised  to  make  it  all  right,  if  I really  did  wish  it ; 
and  on  my  reassuring  him  he  went  straight  and  asked 
her,  and  brougnt  back  her  consent. 

Then  I remembered  I had  no  habit ; this  perplexed 
him,  but  he  sent  for  the  housekeeper,  and  finally  a 
cloth  skirt  of  Estelle’s  was  produced,  which  I wore 
with  one  of  my  own  winter  jackets.  I shall  never 
forget  how  much  I enjoyed  that  ride.  At  first  I was 
naturally  a little  timid,  but  Cousin  Geoflfrey  reassured 
me,  and  led  me  insensibly  from  thinking  of  myself  at 
all  by  telling  me  all  sorts  of  amusing  stories,  and 
pointing  out  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  country 
through  which  we  rode. 

I had  been  out  so  little  since  I arrived  at  Gundring- 
ham,  and,  indeed,  so  little  any  where  all  my  life,  that 
every  lane  we  went  through  had  a charm  for  me 
which  I could  not  find  words  to  express ; and  if  I ever 
fancied  that  my  horse  was  getting  restive,  there  was 
Cousin  Geoffrey's  hand  upon  the  bridle-rein,  and  his 
dark  gray  eyes  smiling  down  into  mine.  When  we 
came  home  he  said,  if  I liked,  we  should  ride  again 
the  next  day,  and  I eagerly  acquiesced : nor  was  that 
all  the  pleasure  I had  in  store.  In  the  evening  my 
aunt  was  tired,  and  went  early  to  bed,  and  Cousin 
Geoffrey  and  I went  out  walking.  Generally  his  even- 
ings were  spent  with  Estelle,  so  that  I had  got  quite 
used  to  wandering  about  by  myself,  and  it  seemed  so 
nice  having  a companion. 

There  was  an  avenue  called  the  Lovers’  Walk,  which 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  some  way  down 
the  park,  but  I often  went  there  and  took  my  books  or 
work,  and  sat  upon  some  rustic  benches  which  were 
placed  against  the  trees,  knowing  that  I should  not  be 
disturbed,  and  it  was  to  this  spot  that  Cousin  Geoffrey 
and  I bent  our  steps  that  evening. 

We  staid  there  till  it  got  quite  dusk,  and  then  we 
returned  to  the  house,  and  Cousin  Geoflfrey  said  that 
he  was  my  guest,  and  that  I was  bound  to  amuse  him ; 
so  he  took  me  into  the  music-room  and  asked  me  to 
play.  No  one  had  asked  me  to  play  since  I had  left 
the  convent,  and  I felt  that  I would  rather  do  any  thing 
than  try  for  the  first  time  before  Cousin  Geoffrey,  but 
I did  not  like  to  refuse.  At  first  my  fingers  trembled 
so  that  I could  hardly  go  on,  but  at  last  I felt  my  cour- 
age growing,  till  my  old  love  of  music  came  back  so 
strongly  with  the  familiar  sounds  that  I forgot  even 
Cousin  Geoflfrey,  and  on  looking  up  some  time  after  I 
saw,  with  surprise,  that  he  was  sitting  with  his  face 
buried  in  both  his  hands.  I closed  the  piano  softly 
and  went  to  him.  I wondered  if  he  had  been  listen- 
had  fallen  asleep.  No,  not  asleep,  I felt 


sure,  for  there  was  an  expression  of  pain  in  his  face 
when  he  looked  up.  “ I have  tired  you,”  I said.  But 
he  shook  his  head.  “Then  you  have  not  liked  it  ?” 

“Yes,  little  Mabel,  I have  liked  it  very  much— per- 
haps too  much.”  And  he  got  up,  and  wished  me  good- 
night quite  suddenly. 

We  rode  the  next  day,  and  the  next— indeed,  every 
day  that  week,  till  Estelle’s  return.  I was  sorry  when 
Estelle  came  back.  Gundringham  was  no  longer  the 
same  place  to  me.  Estelle  and  Consin  Geoffrey  rode 
together,  and  I was  nearly  always  alone.  I missed 
Cousin  Geoffrey  so  much,  but  I don’t  know  if  he  even 
thought  of  me.  Sometimes  I fancied  he  did ; but  Es- 
telle never  offered  to  take  me  any  where  with  them, 
and  I knew  he  would  not  ask  her. 

One  day  when  I was  sitting  alone  in  the  music-room, 
my  aunt  having  given  me  leave  to  practice  as  much  as 
I liked,  Cousin  Geoflfrey  came  in.  He  was  waiting  for 
Estelle,  who  had  gone  to  put  on  her  habit  and  hat.  ~ 
stopped  playing  at  once. 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  on  ?”  he  said. 

“It  was  nothing  you  would  like,”  I replied. 

“ Perhaps  I might  like  any  thing  you  played,"  he 
said. 

I shook  my  head. 

“Little  Mabel !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  “ were  you 
ever  in  love  ?’’ 


“ Do  you  think  you  could  be  V 

He  had  come  nearer,  and  was  looking  at  me  intent- 
ly, so  intently  that  I felt  myself  color,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment Estelle  came  into  the  room.  There  was  an  an- 
gry flash  in  her  eyes ; I was  sorry  Estelle  was  vexed. 
I thought,  perhaps,  she  fancied  we  were  talking  about 
her. 

The  next  day  Cousin  Geoffrey  asked  me  to  ride,  and 
I was  so  glad  that  I ran  up  stairs  quite  eagerly  to  put 
on  my  things,  but  I could  nowhere  find  the  cloth  skirt. 
Estelle  passed  my  door  at  the  moment,  and  I ventured 
to  ask  her  for  it,  although  I saw  by  her  face  that  she 
was  vexed  about  something. 

“ It  is  a pity,"  she  said,  coldly,  “ that  my  habit  won’t 
fit  you,  for  I have  given  that  skirt  to  the  gardener’s 
wife  to  make  jackets  for  her  boys.”  And  then,  with- 
out another  word,  she  swept  past  on  her  way  down 
the  passage. 

I was  so  disappointed  that  I felt  inclined  to  cry  as  I 
went  slowly  back  again  to  Consin  Geoffrey.  That  was 
the  first  time  that  I had  ever  seen  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
handsome  face  look  really  angry ; but  it  did  so  after  I 
had  explained  my  difficulties. 

“Nevermind,  little  Mabel,"  he  said,  “you  shall  ride 
in  spite  of  every  thing ; wait  for  one  hour,  and  I will 
come  back  to  you.” 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  returned,  triumphantly 
holding  up  a dark  gray  skirt. 

“You  must  be  a conjuror,"  I said,  as  I took  it  from 
him. 

He  laughed.  “A  conjuror  who  has  time,  a good 
horse,  and  a willing  friend,  can  work  wonders.” 

I ran  up  stairs  and  put  it  on ; when  I came  down 
again  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  waiting  to  lift  me  on  to  the 
horse,  and  as  we  rode  away  we  saw  Estelle  standing 
at  her  open  window.  She  smiled  and  nodded  to  Cous- 
in Geoffrey,  but  I thought  her  eyes  had  the  same  an- 
gry flash  in  them  which  I had  observed  the  day  before. 

We  had  a lovely  ride ; I remember  every  detail  of  it 
so  well,  for  it  was  the  last.  I was  not  quite  sure  if 
Cousin  Geoffrey  was  out  of  spirits  or  not,  but  he  was 
just  the  same  to  me— if  any  thing,  more  tender  than 
usual.  He  never  spoke  to  me  of  Estelle,  and  it  struck 
me  that  he  avoided  the  subject  on  purpose ; but  he 
was  always  amusing,  and  had  a great  deal  to  say  on 
various  kinds  of  interesting  subjects.  That  day  was 
marked  by  two  other  events ; one  was,  that  after  our 
return  home,  when  I was  walking  in  the  garden,  I 
came  quite  suddenly  upon  Cousin  Geoflfrey  and  Es- 
telle. They  were  talking  very  earnestly  together ; in- 
deed, so  earnestly  that  I don’t  think  they  even  saw 
me,  and  I walked  away  at  once  in  another  direction ; 
but  I could  not  help  hearing  Estelle  say: 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so,  Geoflfrey,  but  I 
can  not  bear  it  much  longer." 

I wondered  so  what  Estelle  had  to  bear  1— Estelle, 
who  was  so  grand  and  indifferent— Estelle,  whose 
slightest  wish  seemed  to  be  law  throughout  the  entire 
Gundringham  establishment. 

The  other  event  occurred  later,  and  came  upon  me 
as  a terrible  enlightenment. 

There  was  a dinner-party  that  day,  and  Estelle  went 
away  with  some  of  the  guests  for  one  of  her  little  vis- 
its, and  I went  up  stairs  to  bed  early  with  a vague  feel- 
ing of  happiness.  I opened  my  window  and  leaned  out. 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I should  have  some  more  pleas- 
ant days  alone  together;  we  should  ride,  walk,  and 
do  so  many  little  things  which  were  impossible  when 
Estelle  was  there.  I had  not  lit  my  candle,  so  that  I 
could  not  be  seen.  It  was  a very  hot  night,  but  dark, 
as  there  was  no  moon.  Presently  I heard  footsteps 
on  the  gravel-walk  beneath.  I could  not  distinguish 
whose  they  were,  but  two  fiery  cigar-ends  glowed  warm 
and  bright  through  the  darkness.  The  figures  stood 
for  a second  directly  under  the  window,  and  I heard 
something  about  the  White  Rose.  That  was  Cousin 
Geoffrey's  name  for  me,  so  it  attracted  my  attention. 
“ leaned  forward,  but  nothing  more  was  said  till  a 
minute  after,  when,  just  as  they  were  turning  the  cor- 
ner, the  other  voice  replied : 

‘Bah,  that  must  be  imagination.  I tell  you  I know 

a fact  that  Geoffrey  Verecroft  is  to  marry  his  cous- 
in Estelle  in  six  weeks.” 

started  back.  I felt  as  if  I had  been  stunned. 
Why  had  it  never  struck  me  before  that  Cousin  Geof- 
frey and  Estelle  might  marry  ? Perhaps  it  was  that  I 
was  so  inexperienced  about  love  and  lovers  that  Es- 
telle and  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  been  lovers  all  this  time 
without  my  ever  knowing  it.  The  idea  pained  me  in- 
tensely. I think  it  was  that  I was  afraid  Estelle  would 
not  make  him  happy,  and  I felt,  too,  something  like  in- 
dignation that  Cousin  Geoflfrey  had  never  told  me  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  thought  me  too  childish  to  be  trust- 
ed with  his  secret — a secret  that  all  his  other  friends 
seemed  to  know.  I had  never  felt  so  miserable  as  I 
did  that  night;  all  my  anticipated  pleasure  had  van- 
ished, and  I went  to  bed  and  lay  awake,  saying  to  my- 
self over  and  over  again : 

“ Geoffrey  Verecroft  is  to  marry  his  cousin  Estelle  in 
six  weeks." 

n. 

Tire  next  day  I avoided  Cousin  Geoflfrey.  After 
breakfast  I went  up  stairs  to  my  own  room,  and  did  not 
go  down  again  till  I had  seen  him  get  on  his  horse  and 
ride  off,  and  then  I went  to  the  music-room.  I had  not 
been  there  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  when 
Cousin  Geoffrey  came  in. 

“Mabel," he  said,  “I  came  back,  for  I thought  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  ride  with  me.” 

“No,  thank  you,” I said,  quite  coldly. 

He  looked  surprised.  “ Will  you  tell  me  why,  little 
Mabel?” 

“ Because  I had  rather  not,"  I replied. 

He  did  not  ask  me  again,  but  he  looked  hurt,  and 
went  Out,  shutting  the  door  after  him.  In  a few  min- 
utes I heard  his  horse’s  feet  pass  the  window,  and  he 
was  gone.  It  only  took  me  a moment  to  say  what  I 
had  said,  but  it  took  me  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  re- 
pent It.  I hoped  that  I should  see  him  at  dinner, . but 


I was  disappointed,  and  quite  accidentally  I heard 
during  the  evening  that  he  had  sent  a message  to  say 
that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  for  a few  days 
somewhere— at  the  same  place,  I fancied,  where  Es- 
telle was  staying.  That  night,  when  I went  to  bed,  I 
was  so  miserable,  so  much  more  miserable  than  I had 
ever  been  in  all  my  life,  that  I cried  myself  to  sleep, 
and  found  my  pillow  all  wet  with  tears  in  the  morning. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  I was  entirely  left  to 
my  own  devices.  My  aunt  was  always  more  or  less 
of  an  invalid,  and  I only  saw  her  occasionally.  I think 
I fretted  more  than  was  good  for  me;  at  all  events  T 
was  very  unhappy.  One  afternoon  I took  up  a book 
and  went  out  to  sit  in  my  favorite  avenue.  It  had 
been  oppressively  hot  all  day,  and  the  cool,  shady  trees 
were  very  refreshing.  I laid  the  book  on  my  lap  and 
began  to  think  instead  of  reading.  I don’t  know  how 
long  a time  passed,  but  when  I did  look  up  I was  star- 
tled by  seeing  Cousin  Geoffrey  standing  before  me.  I 
felt  so  guilty,  for  I knew  that  there  were  tears  in  my 
eyes,  and  I saw  that  he  noticed  them. 

“ What  are  you  unhappy  about,  little  Mabel  ?” 

I laid  my  hand  upon  the  book,  as  if  to  imply  that  its 
imaginary  sorrows  had  been  the  cause. 

He  took  it  from  me,  and  smiled  as  he  turned  it  to- 
ward me.  It  was  an  illustrated  botany.  I felt  my 
cheeks  grow  crimson. 

“ Never  mind,  little  Mabel,”  he  said ; “ let  ns  take  a 
turn."  And  he  took  my  hand  and  drew  it  within  his 
arm. 

“ Yon  are  come  back,”  I ventured  to  say. 

He  nodded. 

“ For  good  T”  I added. 

“ That  is  to  be  proved.  If  you  mean  to  remain- 
yes." 

I did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Cousin  Geoffrey  that 
afternoon,  but  I knew  that  I felt  very  glad  to  have  him 
back  again.  We  walked  up  and  down  almost  in  si- 
lence, and  then  he  said  something  about  its  being  late, 
and  we  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  I then 
found  that  Estelle  had  come  back  also ; so,  in  realitv, 
except  that  the  house  seemed  more  cheerful,  I saw 
very  little  of  them.  The  next  day  my  aunt  sent  for 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I should  not  like  to  be  Estelle’s 
bridemaid,  for  that  she  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  were  go- 
ing to  be  married.  I thought  that  I would  much  rath- 
er not,  but  I did  not  like  to  refuse,  so  it  was  settled, 
and  an  order  given  to  have  my  dress  got  ready.  I be- 
lieve several  other  young  ladies  had  been  selected  by 
Estelle,  but  I did  not  know  any  of  them,  and  Estelle 
never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  herself. 

After  that  day  the  whole  house  seemed  in  a constant 
bustle  of  bridal  preparation.  Estelle’s  trousseau  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  as  magnificent  as  money 
could  make  it,  and  I supposed  every  thing  else  was  to 
be  on  the  same  grand  scale.  A great  many  guests 
were  expected,  and  I heard  rumors  about  a ball.  I 
wondered  if  Consin  Geoffrey  and  Estelle  were  very 
happy.  I did  not  think  they  looked  so.  Cousin  Geof- 
frey was  pale,  and  he  was  much  quieter  than  usual, 
and  Estelle’s  face  had  an  anxious,  restless  expression. 

One  day,  about  a fortnight  before  the  wedding,  my 
dress  came  home.  It  was  very  pretty,  I thought- 
some  clear  white  material  with  a broad  lilac  silk  sash, 
and  a wreath  of  white  and  lilac  lilies.  I fancied  per- 
haps my  aunt  would  like  to  see  me  in  it,  so  I put  it  on 
and  went  to  her  room  to  show  myself.  As  I was  re- 
turning I met  Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  he  started  so  on 
seeing  me  that  I thought  he  did  not  recognize  me,  so  I 
said  : 

“ This  is  my  bridemaid's  dress,  Cousin  Geoffrey. 
Do  you  like  it  ?” 

“Your  bridemaid’s  dress!”  he  repeated.  And  he 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  light  were  too 
strong. 

“Yes,” I replied;  “did  you  not  know  that  I was  to 
be  your  bridemaid— yours  and  Estelle’s  ?” 

“God  grant,  little  Mabel,"  he  said,  hastllv,  “that  I 
may  be  able  to  bear  it."  And  without  another  word 
he  turned  away  abruptly  and  left  me. 

I went  back  to  my  own  room  and  laid  my  finery  in  a 
drawer.  I felt  somehow  as  if  I had  vexed  Cousin 
Geoflfrey.  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  my  mentioning  his 
marriage,  ns  he  had  never  done  so  himself;  and  I cer- 
tainly thought  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  avoided 
me. 

A day  or  two  after  this  my  aunt  sent  me  with  a mes- 
sage to  one  of  the  lodges,  and.  happening  to  look  out 
into  the  high  road,  I was  surprised  at  seeing  Cousin 
Geoffrey  apparently  in  very  earnest  conversation  with 
a foreign-looking  man,  who  wore  a dark  beard  and 
mustache  and  very  shabby  clothes.  I did  not  know 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  seen  me  at  all,  but  he  over- 
took me  before  I reached  the  house. 

“Mabel,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  “don’t  mention  that 
you  saw  me  with  a stranger  just  now.  I have  reasons 
for  not  wishing  it  to  be  known." 

Of  course  I promised. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  said.  “ I knew  I could  trust  you, 
little  Mabel." 

thought  his  manner  very  singular,  more  so  than  I 
had  over  known  it,  and  he  left  me  the  moment  we 
reached  the  hall-door.  The  next  morning  my  aunt 
told  me  that  he  had  left  Gundringham,  and  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  back  before  the  wedding-day.  I 
certainly  thought  it  unkind  his  not  having  wished  me 
good-by,  but  there  was  so  much  I did  not  understand 
that  I had  almost  ceased  to  wonder. 

The  bridal  preparations  still  went  on,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, Estelle  was  as  brilliant  as  usual.  She  re- 
ceived numbers  of  visitors,  and  took  the  greatest  ap- 
parent interest  in  every  thing,  but  somehow  I thought 
she  was  not  happy.  There  was  a wan,  anxious  look 
in  her  face  that  I could  not  understand.  Was  she  not 
going  to  marry  Cousin  Geoffrey— and  somehow  I felt 
she  loved  him— and  was  not  Gundringham  her  own 
home  now  for  life  f— what  more  could  she  want  t 
The  Verecrofts  were  a very  old  Roman  Catholic  fa- 
mily ; they  had  been  so  for  centuries,  and  there  was 
a chapel  attached  to  the  house.  I had  always  been 
used  to  saying  my  prayers  in  the  chapel  during  my 
convent  life,  and  at  Gundringham  I continued  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Going  down  by  myself  quite  early 
one  morning,  I was  attracted  by  seeing  some  faded 
flowers  which  I recognized  as  having  been  worn  by 
Estelle  the  evening  before.  I took  them  up,  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  me  that  Estelle  visited  the 
chapel  after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  gone  to  bed. 

I did  not  think  Estelle  was  religious,  so  that  I was  the 
more  surprised. 

The  same  night,  about  twelve  o’clock,  I crept  softly 
down  stairs,  and  gently  opened  the  chapel  door.  Es- 
telle was  kneeling  before  a shrine  of  the  Virgin  Marv. 
There  was  a perpetual  light  burning,  so  that  I could 
just  dimly  see  her  figure,  her  back  being  toward  me. 
Her  hands  were  folded  on  her  breast,  and  she  swayed 
oackward  and  forward  as  if  in  great  grief,  while  ev- 
ery now  and  then  something  like  a moan  came^om 
her  lips.  I shut  the  door  again,  and  went  back  to  my 
own  room,  but  I could  not  sleep.  What  was  the  mys- 
tery which  was  hanging  over  Gundringham  and  the 
Verecrofts,  the  mystery  of  which  I,  although  I lived  in 
the  same  house,  knew  absolutely  nothing? 

The  next  day  Estelle  seemed  the  same  as  usual,  and 
so  a week  passed  by.  One  evening  I was  walking  in 
the  avenue,  when  I was  startled  by  hearing  footsteps; 
it  was  about,  eight  o’clopk,  and  the  avenue  being  a 
long4'ay-|frb»n  the 'house,  ii  kind  of  nervous  terror 
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“Yon  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel,"  a voice  said ; 
and  in  the  stranger  I recognized  Cousin  Geoffrey. 

“ Cousin  Geoffrey  t"  I exclaimed,  “ here— and  at  this 
hour—" 

He  took  my  hand,  and  said,  gravely,  “I  wanted  to 
see  you.  I have  waited  to  see  you  all  the  afternoon, 
and’l  fancied  you  would  come  here  this  evening.” 

I wondered  why  Cousin  Geoffrey  wanted  to  see  me, 
and  I felt  as  if  something  were  going  to  happen. 

“Little  Mabel,"  he  continued,  “I  know  I can  trust 
you— I have  trusted  you,  and  I have  come  here  to- 
night, because  I want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
Will  you  promise  to  do  it,  and  ask  no  questions  ?” 

I promised.  I should  have  promised  to  do  what- 
ever Cousin  Geoffrey  asked  me.  He  drew  a sealed 
packet  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 

“Will  you  give  this  to  Estelle  ?”  he  said.  “Will  you 
give  it  to  her  to-night,  when  she  is  in  her  own  room 
and  alone  ?” 

I took  the  packet  in  my  hand.  It  had  no  direction. 
“For  Estelle,”  was  simply  written  upon  the  cover. 

“I  dare  not  stay  any  longer,”  he  said,  “and  I can 
offer  no  explanation  now,  but  I promise,  ‘God  will- 
ing,’ that  on  some  future  day  you  shall  know  the  rea- 
son for  ray  strange  visit  here  to-night.  Heaven  bless 
you,  little  Mabel  1”  And,  before  I had  time  to  say  an- 
other word,  he  was  gone. 

I went  home  directly ; I felt  afraid  of  being  out 
alone;  my  life  had  begun  to  seem  haunted  and  un- 
real. 1 carried  the  mysterious  packet  about  with  me 
till  bedtime,  and  then  I waited  in  my  own  room  till  I 
thought  Estelle  would  have  dismissed  her  maid,  and 
at  about  twelve  o’clock  I went  to  fulfill  my  promise. 

Estelle’s  room  was  in  exactly  the  other  side  of  the 
house  to  mine,  hers  being  in  one  of  the  wings,  and 
mine  in  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I had 
never  been  inside  Estelle’s  room ; bIic  had  never  asked 
me.  I knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  “Come  In,"  I entered.  What  a strange  room  I 
thought  it  1 Gundringham  was  a very  old  place,  but 
this  room  looked  older  than  any  other  part.  The 
walls  and  bed  were  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  and  a 
curious  oak  wardrobe  stood  against  the  wall ; but  the 
moat  striking  thing  of  all  was  a large  and  beautifully 
carved  black  crucifix,  beneath  which  was  a prie-dieu, 
the  black  velvet  covering  of  which  seemed  worn  away 
by  being  constantly  knelt  upon.  Estelle  was  sitting 
by  the  fire-place,  in  which,  although  the  night  was 
hot,  the  embers  of  a fire  were  smouldering.  She  was 
wrapped  in  an  embroidered  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
with  all  the  masses  of  her  raven  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders.  She  started  on  seeing  me,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  great  surprise : 

“You,  Mabel,  and  at  this  hourT” 

I closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  bolted  it. 

“I  have  come,  Estelle,"  I said,  “because  I promised 
to  give  you  this  letter,  and  to  give  it  to  you  when  you 
were  alone.” 

She  seized  the  packet  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
hurriedly  broke  the  seal.  I watched  her  reading  it, 
for  I did  not  like  to  go  away  till  she  had  spoken.  I 
never  saw  any  face  change  as  Estelle’s  did.  It  not 
only  turned  white,  it  became  absolutely  gray  and  liv- 
id. Her  teeth  chattered  as  if  from  extreme  cold ; and, 
when  she  did  look  up,  her  eyes  were  dilated,  as  if  she 
had  been  horror-stricken.  She  moved  her  hand  to  her 
head  as  if  to  recall  her  senses,  aud  then  for  the  first 
time  she  seemed  to  remember  me. 

“ Who  gave  you  this  ?”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  let- 
ter. 

I told  her  how  I had  received  it. 

“Aud  you  know  nothing  its  contents  ?” 

“Nothing,”  I replied. 

She  came  across  the  room  and  stood  before  me. 

“Mabel,  you  must  never  mention  to  auy  living  be- 
ing what  you  have  seen  here  to-night;  do  you  prom- 
ise ?” 

I promised. 

“Now  you  may  go.” 

“Estelle  1”  I exclaimed,  “can  I do  nothing  for  yon?” 

Something  like  a mocking  smile  came  across  her 
ghastly  lips  as  she  said:  “Nothing;  you  have  done 
your  work,  Mabel,  and  done  it  well.”  And  she  waved 
her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

I looked  back  as  I went  out:  Estelle  was  still  stand- 
ing pointing  to  the  door,  and  I thought  her  hair  looked 
unnaturally  long  and  black,  contrasting  as  it  did  with 
her  ashy  face,  and  involuntarily  I shuddered  with  au 
undefined  feeling  of  terror  as  I crept  back  to  my  own 
room. 

I could  not  go  to  bed.  I was  fascinated  to  watch 
Estelle’s  window,  which,  being  in  the  opposite  gable 
to  mine,  was  well  in  view.  Her  lamp  never  went  out, 
and  all  iright  long  I saw  her  shadow  passing  to  and 
fro.  What  was  the  mysterious  letter  that  had  been  so 
fatal  in  its  effects?  What  was  the  mystery  hanging 
over  the  Verecrofts  and  Gundringham  ? 

The  next  day  I heard  that  Estelle  was  ill,  but  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  go  near  her  except  her  own 
maid,  who  was  a Frenchwoman.  My  Aunt  Verecroft 
sat  and  cried  in  her  arm-chair,  and  all  the  bridal  prep- 
arations were  suspended.  I wondered  and  wondered 
till  I felt  my  brain  turn  giddy,  but  1 arrived  at  no  con- 
clusions. Cousin  Geoffrey  never  came,  and  was  never 
mentioned,  and  no  other  visitors  were  admitted.  The 
wedding-day  came  and  went  by.  I supposed  all  the 
guests  had  been  put  off;  but  whether  it  caused  any 
surprise  I don’t  know. 

Every  day  1 heard  that  Estelle  was  ill,  and  some- 
times I thought  she  would  die,  and  that  unknowingly 
I had  been  made  the  instrument.  At  last,  one  even- 
ing, my  Aunt  Verecroft  told  me  that  she  and  Estelle 
were  going  away  for  a time  at  all  events,  and  that  she 
wished  me  to  remain  at  Gundringham  trader  the  care 
of  the  housekeeper. 

“I  shall  write  to  you,  Mabel,”  she  said;  “and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I wish  you  not  to  go  beyond  the  park 
gate,  and  to  receive  no  visitors.” 

Of  course,  situated  as  I was,  I could  only  promise 
obedience,  but  I felt  more  lonely  and  miserable  than 
ever ; and  when  I saw  myself  in  the  glass  I looked  so 
pale  and  frightened  that  I thought  the  sisters  would 
hardly  have  recognized  the  little  Mabel  Lyndhurst, 
from  whom  they  had  parted  when  she  left  them  to  go 
into  the  world  only  a few  months  before. 

The  next  day  when  I got  up  I found  that  my  aunt 
and  Estelle  had  gone.  A fortnight  after  I received  a 
letter  from  my  aunt,  who  told  me  that  Estelle  had  de- 
cided upon  becoming  a nun. 

III. 

I can  hardly  recall  all  the  weary,  miserable  weeks 
and  months  which  passed  away  before  I saw  any  of 
them  again.  I had  no  companions,  and  nothing  to  do, 
so  that  I wandered  about  the  place  till  I felt  myself 
becoming  full  of  sickly  fancies,  from  which  I could  not 
get  away.  One  was,  that  I could  see  Estelle’s  lamp 
burning  in  her  room  every  night  as  I looked  out  of  my 
window,  and  the  shadow  pass  up  and  down ; of  course 
it  must  have  been  fancy,  for  I found  that  no  one  ever 
went  into  that  room,  Estelle  having  locked  it  and 
taken  the  key  away  with  her.  The  trees,  too,  seemed 
to  moan  and  shudder  in  the  strong  autumn  winds,  and 
throw  their  weird  arms  about  till  t hey  assumed  strange, 
fantastic  shapes,  and  the  dead  dry  leaves  would  go 
whirling  down  the  walks  as  if  pursued. 

I was  obliR|(l  tanwt  deal  indoors,  as 

sometimes,  for  dfijs  Whether,  iKttlll  heavy  rain  wonld 


quite  impossible.  The  housekeeper,  under  whose  care 
I had  been  left,  was  very  kind  and  respectful,  but  she 
was  also  very  old  and  deaf,  consequently  no  use  as  a 
companion.  Most  of  the  other  servants  had  been  sent 
away,  so  that  we  were  nearly  alone  in  the  house,  she 
and  I.  Sometimes  (for  she  had  always  lived  with  the 
Verecrofts  of  Gundringham)  she  wonld  tell  me  stories 
of  those  she  had  known  in  her  youth— Verecrofts  who 
pad  long  been  dead  and  sleeping  in  the  chapel  vault, 
and  whose  portraits  now  only  remained.  They  were 
not  cheerful  stories,  but  I fancy  she  liked  dwelling 
upon  any  thing  that  could  be  made  horrible  or  a 


mystery. 

My  Aunt  Verecroft  had  forbidden  my  going  beyond 
the  park  gates ; but  to  this  rule  there  was  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  was  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday  the  old 
housekeeper  and  I attended  service  in  a little  chapel 
belonging  to  the  village  about  half  a mile  off.  One 
Sunday,  just  before  Christmas,  as  I was  kneeling  in 
the  pew  belonging  to  the  Verecrofts,  I happened  to 
look  up  suddenly,  and  was  startled  by  seeing  Cousin 
Geoffrey  sitting  just  opposite  to  me,  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  and  watching  me  intently.  For  a 
moment  I fancied  that  it  was  one  of  my  mistakes,  but 
I saw  that  the  housekeeper  had  observed  him  also.  I 
can’t  describe  my  intense  joy.  I felt  as  if  I must  burst 
into  tears,  aud  I did  not  realize  till  then  how  very 
miserable  I had  been  before.  I had  hardly  patience 
to  wait  till  the  service  was  concluded. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  look- 
ing out  for  us. 

“I  have  come  back,  little  Mabel,"  he  said.  And  he 
drew  my  hand  within  his  arm,  and  we  went  home  to- 


gether across  the  park. 

“No,  not  indoors,”  I entreated,  when  he  reached 
the  house,  so  we  turned  again  and  walked  straight 


down  to  the  old  avenue. 

“Little  Mabel,”  said  Cousin  Geoffrey,  “you  look 
pale  and  unhappy  1” 

I could  not  help  it  any  longer.  I burst  into  tears. 
How  sweet  it  was  to  be  soothed  by  Cousin  Geoffrey. 
How  often  I had  wept  for  whole  hours,  and  there  had 
been  no  one  even  to  notice  it.  Still  I tried  to  stop 
my  choking  sobs,  for  I was  afraid  Cousin  Geoffrey 
might  be  vexed. 

“I  am  not  unhappy  now,"  I said,  as  soon  as  I could 
speak ; “ but  oh  1 I have  been  so  lonely." 

He  drew  me  more  closely  to  him. 

“Poor  little  Mabel,  you  shall  not  be  lonely  any  lon- 
ger. Mabel,  do  you  know  why  I have  come  back?” 

I shook  my  head. 

‘ ‘ I have  come  hack  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  Little 
Mabel,  can  you  learn  to  love  me  ?’’ 

I had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I felt  then  that 
I had  always  loved  him.  1 could  hardly  realize  that 
such  happiuess  could  be  for  me,  but,  somehow,  I crept 
into  his  arms  as  if  they  were  my  natural  resting-place. 

“God  bless  you,  little  Mabel,”  he  said,  and  grant 
that  I may  be  worthy  of  your  love.” 

And  it  was  so  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I became  en- 


gugeu. 

“Tell  me,"  I said,  as  we  walked  slowly  on,  “some- 
thing of  Estelle." 

“Estelle  has  taken  the  veil.” 

“ Cousin  Geoffrey,  I want  to  know  something  more. 
Why  did  you  not  marry  Estelle  ?” 

He  looked  pained. 

“Mabel,”  he  said,  “there  is  a mystery  connected 
with  Estelle  that  1 can  not  tell  you  now,  but  which  I 
promise  you  shall  know  one  day,  when  the  time  comes. 
Cun  you  trust  me,  Mabel  ?’’ 

I could  not  help  saying  that  I trusted  him,  for  I did 
down  in  my  heart  so  fully  and  entirely ; but  I felt 
something  like  a pain,  as  I remembered  that  he  had 
loved  Estelle.  I think  he  guessed  what  I wanted  to 
know,  and  that  my  face  had  no  secrets  from  Cousin 
Geoffrey,  for  he  went  on,  quite  gravely: 

“Estelle  and  I were  brought  up  together,  and  be- 
trothed when  almost  children  by  our  parents,  with 
the  intention  that  in  future  years  we  should  be  mar- 
ried. I liked  Estelle,  aud  never  thought  of  freeing 
myself  from  the  bond ; and,  in  a way,  Estelle  liked 
me.  I went  abroad  when  I was  about  nineteen,  and 
circumstances  occurred  to  prolong  my  stay  for  some 
years.  On  my  return  our  engagement  still  continued, 
but  the  wedding  was  indefinitely  postponed.  I was 
quite  willing  for  it  to  take  place,  but  I think  the  mu- 
tual belief  that  we  should  at  some  future  day  fulfill  our 
promised  relationship  made  us  linger  out  the  inter- 
vening time.  At  last,  just  before  you  arrived,  all  the 
arrangements  were  made.  I think,  until  then,  I was 
more  anxious  for  it  than  Estelle ; for  although  I felt 
that  Estelle  liked  me  better  than  she  had  ever  appeared 
to  do  before,  still  she  had  wished  to  put  off  the  mar- 
riage." 

I looked  up  at  Cousin  Geoffrey.  What  difference 
had  my  coming  made  ? 

“I  never  loved  Estelle,”  he  said,  “after  I knew  the 
White  Rose ; but  I must  have  married  Estelle— I was 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  to  do  it.  What  I suffered, 
little  Mabel,  God  only  knows ; and  my  release  even 
came  to  me  in  a maimer  that  was  too  terrible.” 

“ Then  something  happened  ?”  I said. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “a  fearful  revelation  was  made 
to  me— what,  little  Mabel,  I can  not  tell  you  now,  but 
you  shall  know  it  some  day,  when  the  time  comes. 


Can  yon  trust  me  ?” 

“Yes,"  1 said,  “fully  and  entirely.” 

Oh,  what  halcyon  days  those  were ! the  days  of  my 
early  engagement  to  Cousin  Geoffrey,  before  I had  got 
used  to  being  happy,  when  I trembled  for  fear  some- 
thing would  come,  aud  that  I should  wake  and  find  it 
was  a dream.  Cousin  Geoffrey  did  not  stay  at  Gun- 
dringham,  but  in  the  neighborhood ; still  he  managed 
to  see  me  every  day,  and  we  walked  and  rode  together, 
as  we  had  done  before.  At  last  my  Aunt  Verecroft 
came  back,  and  we  were  married  quite  quietly  in  the 
little  chapel. 

My  Auut  Verecroft  was  just  the  same,  except  that 
she  looked  older,  and  there  was  a frightened  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes.  She  talked  even  less  than  usual,  but 
dreamed  away  her  days  with  her  hands  folded,  and 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  She  never  mentioned  Es- 
telle, and  I did  not  like  to  do  so  either.  She  seemed 
very  anxious  that  Geoffrey  and  I should  come  back 
and  live  at  Gundringham,  but  this  Geoffrey  refused  to 
do  till  the  place  became  his  own,  and  I was  very  glad, 
for  I thought  I could  go  back  to  it  better  wheu  some 
of  the  old  memories  had  worn  away. 

We  went  abroad,  Geoffrey  and  I,  all  through  sunny 
Italy,  guided  only  by  our  own  sweet  will,  reveling  in 
its  lovely  scenery  and  its  cloudless  skies,  its  marble 
palaces  and  gorgeous  scenery.  Every  thing  was  so 
new  to  me,  every  thing  both  in  nature  and  art. 

“ You  have  the  wondering  look  of  a child  in  your 
blue  eyes,  little  Mabel,”  my  husband  would  say;  and 
I did  feel  as  if  I had  never  really  lived  before.  We 
came  home  by  Paris.  How  dazzled  I was  by  all  the 
beauties  of  that  enchanting  city ! How  lovely  it  was 
to  walk  aud  ride  in  the  Boulevards  with  Geoffrey,  and 
watch  all  the  gayly-dressed  people,  and  listen  to  the 
bands  of  music  playing  1 

One  day,  as  Geoffrey  and  I were  riding  home,  we 
passed  a nunnery,  and  this  circumstance  reminded  me 
of  Estelle.  I checked  my  horse,  and,  bending  down 
my  head,  whispered : 

“Geoffrey,  has  the  time  come?” 

And  he  answered,  “Yes,  little  Mabel,  it  has.  To- 
morrow you  shall  know." 


All  the  next  morning  I watched  my  husband’s  face, 
but  I did  not  like  to  ask  him  auy  questions,  for  I felt 
sure  he  had  not  forgotten  me.  In  the  afternoon  an 
open  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  Geoffrey  hand- 
ed me  into  it.  After  giving  some  directions  to  the 
coachman,  he  placed  himself  at  my  side,  aud  we  drove 
off'.  We  left  Paris  and  went  out  for  some  miles  into 
the  country,  out  among  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  the 
waving  corn  bright  with  scarlet  poppies. 

“ Where  are  you  taking  me  to,  Geoffrey  ?"  I said. 

“ Wait,”  he  replied,  “ and  you  shall  see.” 

We  stopped  at  last,  and  he  took  me  out  of  the  car- 
riage, put  my  arm  within  his,  and  led  me  through  an 
iron  gate.  It  was  a little  cemetery.  There  was  a tiny 
chapel  in  the  middle,  where  a light  was  burning,  and 
all  around  were  graves— graves  marked  by  wood  or 
marble  crosses,  bearing  their  inscriptions  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  who  slept  beneath.  Bright  immor- 
telles were  thrown  on  some,  and  natural  flowers  on 
others,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  mourners 
—mourners  who  even  then  were  kneeling  about  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  burial-ground,  dressed  in  their  deep 
black  dresses,  and  shedding  bitter  tears  over  those 
loved  ones  who  would  never  come  back  to  them  again. 

Involuntarily  I clung  more  closely  to  my  husband’s 
side,  but  he  led  me  past  all  these  far  away  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grounds,  and  there  we  paused  before  one 
little  grave.  There  was  no  cross  to  mark  the  name- 
no  immortelle— no  flowers  laid  there  by  loving  hands 
—only  long  dank  grass.  I looked  wonderingly  up  into 
my  husband’s  face. 

“ Mabel,"  he  said,  " that  little  mound  of  earth  covers 
Estelle’s  child.” 

“Estelle’s  child !”  I exclaimed,  starting  back. 

“I  told  you,  Mabel,  that  I left  England  for  some 
years,  but  what  happened  during  that  time  I never 
knew  till  within  ten  days  of  my  expected  marriage. 
The  packet  you  delivered  to  Estelle  revealed  my  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  her.  It  came  to  me  quite  accidentally 
through  a relation  of  Estelle’s  French  maid— a man 
who  expected  to  make  money  by  it.  I started  at  once 
for  Paris,  in  order  to  make  investigations,  and  my 
worst  fears  were  confirmed.” 

“ Poor  Estelle !’’  I said,  “ if  she  has  sinned,  how  fear- 
ful must  be  the  expiation.” 

“ Poor  Estelle  1"  he  repeated.  “ God  grant  that  she 
may  be  forgiven ; but  there  is  a crime  connected  with 
that  little  grave  which  even  you  must  never  seek  to 
know.  I have  told  you  this,  little  Mabel,  because  I 
love  you  so  dearly,  and  because  there  should  be  no  se- 
crets between  a man  and  his  wife.” 

How  good  and  noble  he  was.  I drew  closer  to  him, 
and  my  hot  tears  fell  upon  his  hand.  We  lingered  on 
for  some  minutes  more,  and  then  he  led  me  away  and 
put  me  back  into  the  carriage. 

W'e  were  very  silent  for  all  the  rest  of  that  day.  Es- 
telle’s story  had  sunk  deep  Into  my  heart.  “Surely,” 

I said  to  myself,  “ if  she  has  repented,  though  her  sins 
may  have  been  as  scarlet,  the  mercies  of  God  are  infi- 
nite.” 

Some  years  after,  when  Mrs.  Verecroft  died,  we  went 
back  to  live  at  Gundringham.  Estelle  had  taken  the 
black  veil,  so  she  was  dead  to  the  world  and  to  us. 
Her  room  was  never  afterward  reopened.  People  used 
to  say  a light  really  was  seen  burning  there,  and  a 
shadow  passing  up  and  down;  but  I fancy  it  must 
have  been  imagination,  or  a tale  that  had  got  about  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper's  stories — 
6tories  which  are  likely  still  to  be  handed  down  to 
other  generations  of  the  Verecrofts  of  Gundringham. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

WnEN  we  picture  the  hundred  or  more  trunks  that 
ladies  travel  with,  we  can  not  help  reflecting  how  hap- 
py is  the  elephant,  whose  wife  when  on  a journey 
has  only  one  trunk. 


To  ascertain  if  your  gun  is  loaded,  put  your  foot  on 
the  hammer  and  blow  the  muzzle,  letting  the  ham- 
mer slip  from  under  the  foot  and  descend  with  6mart 
force  on  the  nipple.  If  the  gun  is  loaded  you  will  be 
notified  of  the  fact 


“ Have  you  read  my  last  speech  ?’’  said  a vain  orator 
to  a friend.  “ I hope  so,”  was  the  reply. 


A sentimental  old  bachelor  says  a woman’s  heart  is 
the  “sweetest”  thing  in  the  world;  in  fact  a perfect 
honey-comb — full  of  sells.  Reeware. 


CAN  THERE  BE  HARM  IN  KISSING? 
The  waters  kiss  the  pebbly  shore; 

The  winds  all  kiss  the  hills; 

The  sunbeams  kiss  the  tulip  bud 
For  the  odor  it  distills. 

The  dew-drops  kiss  the  rose  at  morn, 

The  cereus  dew  at  eve; 

The  fern  aud  flower,  in  circling  clasp, 

Their  mystic  beauties  weave. 

The  moon-beams  kiss  the  clouds  at  night  ; 

The  star  gems  kiss  the  sea; 

While  shadows  dreamy,  soft,  and  light, 

Are  kissing  on  the  lea. 

The  zephyrs  kiss  the  budding  pink 
That  blooms  on  beauty’s  lip, 

And  ruder  blasts,  though  cola  and  chill, 

Its  ruby  nectar  Bip. 

waves,  the  budding  flowers, 
merry  rills, 
from  morn  till  eve, 
ill  kiss  the  hills. 

Even  heaven  and  earth  do  meet  to  kiss 
Through  tears  of  sparkling  dew. 

In  kissing,  then,  can  there  be  harm? 

I don’t  think  so— do  you? 


A lady,  meeting  a girl  who  had  lately  left  her  serv- 
ice, inquired,  “Well,  Mary,  where  do  you  live  now?" 
“ Please,  ma’am,  I don’t  live  any  where  now,”  replied 
the  girl,  “I’m  married.” 


At  a printers’  festival  lately  the  following  toast  was 
offered:  “Woman— second  only  to  the  press  in  the 
dissemination  of  nerve.” 


A tailor,  having  set  up  his  carriage,  asked  Foote  for 
a motto.  “There  is  one  from  Hamlet,"  said  the  wit, 
“that  will  match  you  to  a button-hole:  List,  list!  oh 
list!" 


The  Democracy  recently  held  a meeting  in  Dresden’ 
Ohio,  which  was  attended  by  quite  a nnmber  of  the 
faithful  from  Zanesville,  who  requested  a reciprocal 
delegation  of  Dresden  Butternuts  to  come  down  the 
week  following  to  swell  the  crowd  at  a mass  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Zanesville.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  at  Zanesville  some  eighteen  coppery 
citizens  of  Dresden  marched  down  to  the  boat ; and 
on  consultation  it  was  thought  best  that  ihey  should 
provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  the*  trip,  as 
there  would  probably  be  a great  crowd  at  the  meeting, 
and  victuals  would  be  scarce.  A collection  wa»  made, 
and  fifteen  dollars  were  raised.  A commit#!  of  two 
was  sent  back  to  town  to  lay  in  supplies,  who  in  due 
time  returned  with  fourteen  dollars’  worth  Of  whisky 
and  one  dollar’s  worth  of  crackers.  This  was  brought, 
aboard  the  boat  and  tested  by  all  hands,  and  declared 

to  be  good.  “ But,"  exclaimed  old  Phil  R , “ boys, 

what  in  h— 11  did  you  get  so  many  crackers  for  ?’’ 


As  the'steeple  of  a church  was  being  painted  recent- 
ly the  attention  of  a little  girl  was  attracted  by  ihe 
staging  put  up  about  it.  She  appeared  unable  to  com- 
prehend it;  but  finally,  after  a moment’s  reflection, 
said,  “I  guess  it  is  the  crinoline !’’ 


A whisky-drinking  Irishman  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  named  Porter,  charged  with  being  drunk 
ana  disorderly.  The  magistrate  committed  the  delin- 
quent to  prison  for  a month,  telling  him  that  would 
give  him  time  enough  to  curse  whisky.  “Yes,  faith,” 
was  the  prisoner’s  reply,  “ and  Porter  too." 


It  is  related  of  Sydney  Smith  that  once,  on  entering 
a drawing-room  in  a West  End  mansion,  he  found  it 
lined  with  mirrors  on  all  sides.  Finding  himself  re- 
flected in  every  direction,  he  said  that  he  “supposed 
he  was  at  a meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a very  respectable  attendance.” 


A MODEL  HUSBAND. 

I saw  a model  husband  in  a dream, 

Where  things  are  not  exactly  wluit  they  seem ; 

A moral  man,  to  skeptics  be  it  known : 

The  wife  he  loved  and  cherish’d  was— his  own : 
And  for  the  test— I saw  the  husband  wait 
With  horse  and  chaise  five  minutes  at  the  gate 
While  Jane  put  on  her  things ; nor  speak  one  sour 
Or  bitter  word,  though  waiting  half  an  hour 
For  dinner:  and,  like  Patience  on  a throne, 

He  didn’t  swear  to  find  a button  gone. 


A gentleman  calling  on  his  butcher  to  order  some- 
thing for  dinner,  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  have  a 
saddle  of  mutton.  “ Whv,”  said  he,  “ would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  a bridle,  as  1 should  then  certainly  staud 
a better  chance  of  getting  a bit  in  my  mouth  t" 


A story  is  told  of  the  meeting  of  a joint-stock  com- 
pany at  which  the  chairman  proposed  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  successful  operations 
of  the  society  during  the 
past  half  year.  The  mo- 
tion was  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  by  accla- 
mation, when  a cautious 
shareholder  rose  to  move 
as  an  amendment,  that 
the  vote  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  amount 


him  full  in  the  face,  s 
he  hated  a parson ; upon 
which  Sterne  said,  “ And 
so,  Sir,  does  my  dog ; for 
as  soon  as  I put  on  my 
gown  and  cassock  he 
commences  to  bark.”— 
“Indeed!”  replied  the 
offender ; “ how  long  has 
he  done  so?"  “Ever 
since  he  was  a puppy, 
Sir,"  answered  Sterne, 
“and  I still  look  upon 


A gentleman  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  whose 
personal  dimensions 
were  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Falstaff,  was 
in  the  habit,  when  trav- 
eling by  coach,  to  secure 
hair the  inside  of  the  ve- 
hicle for  himself.  Hav- 
ing a new  servant,  he 
sent  him  one  day  to  book 
him  for  a neighboring 
town.  The  man  return- 
ed with  the  following 
pleasing  intelligence : 

There  weren’t  two  in- 
side places  left,  so  I took 
one  in,  and  another  out." 

“Is  your  house  a warm 
one?"  asked  a man  in 
search  of  a tenement  of 
a landlord.  “It  ought 
to  be ; the  painter  gave 
it  two  coats  recently,” 
was  the  response. 

“ M ATOHT.F-68  Misebt  !” 
—Having  a cigar  and  no- 
thing to  light  It  with. 


CONVOLVULUS  SEASIDEIENSIS. 

“TmS  DELICATE  ANNUAL  HAS  BEEN  SEEN  IN  GBEAT  ABUNDANCE  THIS 
Autumn  all  round  the  Coast.  It  Flourishes  best  in  Exposed  Situ- 
ations, AND  DURING  INCLEMENT,  Vide  Gar> 
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MEDALS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  VETERANS  OF  BROOKLYN. 


PRESENTATION  OF  MEDALS  IN 
BROOKLYN. 

The  presentation  of  Medals  to  Veteran  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  of  King’s  County,  at  Brooklyn,  Octo- 
ber 25,  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  the  presentation  ceremonies  on 

page  713. 

'Governor  Fenton  and  Staff  and  a large  number 
■of  Invited  guests  were  present,  including  Admiral 
•BEIL  and  Staff,  General  Newton,  General  Vodges, 
General  De  Lacy,  and  other  military  men.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  various 
judges,  and  many  leading  clergymen  of  Brooklyn 
were  present. 

The  persons  present  were  introduced  to  Governor 
Fenton,  who  cordially  greeted  them.  At  the  close 
of  this  ceremony  Admiral  Farragut  was  announced, 
and  received  with  applause.  The  veteran  was  in- 
troduced to  many  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Dr.  Vinton  called  upon  Governor  Fenton  to 
make  a few  remarks,  when  the  Governor  said  that 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  prosper- 


ous city  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  extend  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her  citizens.  In  introducing  his  mili- 
tary family  among  them,  he  was  grateful  for  their 
Wifrm  reception. 

Admiral  Farragut  was  called  upon  for  a speech, 
and  said  he  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  be  brief.  He  had  understood  that  the 
occasion  was  meant  as  a compliment  to  the  veterans 
of  Brooklyn.  As  he  was  not  a soldier  of  this  dis- 
trict he  esteemed  the  honor  of  this  warm  reception 
more  highly. 

The  procession  was  then  formed.  The  avenues 
through  which  the  troops  moved  were  thronged  with 
spectators.  Flags  were  displayed  from  windows 
and  balconies,  and  the  veterans  were  greeted  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  all  along  the  route. 

The  military  looked  well,  and  the  procession  was 
very  imposing  in  respect  to  numbers.  There  were 
over  one  hundred  carriages  in  the  line,  and  about 
eight  thousand  troops.  The  column  marched  from 
the  City  Hall  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  moving 
through  Remsen  Street  to  Henry  Street,  through 
Henry  Street  to  Atlantic  Street,  through  Atlantic 


ACCIDENT  AT  CHICAGO  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  OCT.  21, 1SCC. — Sketched 
[See  Page  717.] 


Street  to  Hanson  Place,  through  Hanson  Place  to 
Fulton  Avenue,  through  Fulton  and  Gates  Avenues 
to  Clinton  Avenue,  and  through  Clinton  and  Myrtle 
Avenues  and  Cumberland  Street  to  the  Park.  On 
Teaching  the  Park  the  Governor  and  Staff  took  a 
fine  position  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  Fort 
Greene,  where  he  reviewed  the  procession. 

After  passing  the  Governor  the  troops  entered  the 
Park  at  the  northeast  gate.  On  the  centre  of  the 
hill  a large  platform  was  constructed,  from  which 
the  prizes  were  to  be  delivered.  The  police  kept  a 
large  space  open  in  front  of  this  platform,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  veterans  took  position. 

The  other  troops  marched  around  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  halted  at  various  elevated  points.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a cold  wind  was  blowing 
there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  specta- 


tors present,  who  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies. 

The  view  from  the  platform  was  very  imposing. 
It  took  in  several  thousand  troops,  and  a greater 
number  of  citizens.  The  review  occupied  over  an 
hour.  At  its  close  the  Governor  and  Staff  proceed- 
ed to  the  stand  in  front  of  which  the  veterans  had 
gathered,  and  the  medals  were  presented  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  them.  In  order  to  avoid  delay 
they  had  been  put  up  so  as  to  deliver  to  the  respect- 
ive captains  under  which  the  men  had  served. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mayor  Booth,  and 
were  received  by  ex-May  or  Wood  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans,  who  made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech. 

The  members  of  the  committee  had  a beautiful 
gold  medal  made  for  Admiral  Farragut,  which  was 
presented  to  him  at  the  dinner. 
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Berkshire  skies  above  us, 
Berkshire  hills  about, 

All  the  pools  a-sparkle, 
Bright  with  speckled  trout. 


FALL  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  CHICAGO. 


We  illustrate  on  page  716  the  terrible  accident 
•which  happened  at  Chicago  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  The  event  is  thus  described  by  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  October  22 : 

An  appall iu;''  calamity  befell  a portion  of  the  city 
during  the.  violent  storm  of  last  night.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock  a terrific  crash  resounded  ominously 
over  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

It  proved  to  be  the  fall  of  a huge  brick  structure  in 
process  of  erection  near  the  corner  of  Madison  and 
State  streets.  It  was  one  of  those  hastily  and  cheaply- 
cobbled-together  pieces  of  architecture  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  city.  The  gale  last  night,  though  not 
excessively  fierce,  proved  too  much  for  this  fragile 
mass  of  uncompleted  mason-work,  and  the  whole  edi- 
fice caved  in  and  fell  like  an  avalanche,  carrying  death, 
and  tortures  worse  than  death,  to  the  homes  of  many 
families  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  tenements. 

Such  a scene  of  devastation  and  misery  as  present- 
ed itself  immediately  after  the  edifice  fell  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  Almost  from  M'Vicker’s  Theatre, 
on  Madison  Street,  round  the  comer  and  along  State 
Street  for  some  distance,  making  a very  considerable 
section  of  a square,  the  frame  tenements  which  had 
stood  there  were  so  completely  flattened  and  crushed 
that  the  upper  stories  were  on  a level  with  the  side- 
walk. The  sidewalks  were  entirely  uprooted  from 
the  ground,  and  the  outer  edges  stuck  out  in  the  form 
of  an  abatti.  Clambering  up  to  these  swaying  planks, 
one  had  to  slide  down  an  inclined  plane  to  the  horri- 
ble mass  of  ruins  in  the  centre.  The  police  were 
summoned,  and  from  every  station  they  soon  began 
to  muster  in  large  force.  The  fire-bell  pealed  forth 
its  alarm,  aud  the  department  were  speedily  on  hand. 
The  citizens,  too,  came  to  the  spot  in  crowds,  attract- 
ed by  the  alarm  from  the  Court-house.  Then  the  work 
of  excavation  began  in  earnest.  The  inmates  were 
dragged  forth  from  their  living  graves,  some  terribly 
mangled,  some  only  cut  and  scratched,  aud  some  en- 
tirely unscathed.  Every  one  was  of  course  eager  to 
help,  and  the  real  difficulty  with  the  police  was  now 
to  keep  the  volunteers  from  overcrowding  the  scene 
of  action.  Body  after  body  was  carried  oat,  most  of 
them  fortunately  alive,  and  again  the  search  was  pros- 
ecuted, until  about  two  o’clock  it  was  supposed  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  been  buried  were 
recovered. 

How  so  mauy  escaped  being  crushed  to  death  will 
seem  little  short  of  miraculous  to  every  one  who  views 
the  ruins.  Yet  such  hair-breadth  escapes  are  often 
heard  of  in  such  accidents. 

The  building  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
devastation  was  being  erected  by  Mr.  Swatz  as  a 
wholesale  store.  It  appears  that  the  walls  of  the  new 
block  were  but  sixteen  inches  thick,  much  too  thin 
for  the  great  height  to  which  they  were  carried  up, 
and  during  Sunday  they  were  found  to  have  bulged 
out  in  an  alarming  manner— so  much  so  that  the  opin- 
ion had  been  expressed  that  they  would  fall  before 
morning,  and  the  families  in  the  adjoining  buildings 
had  retired  with  a considerable  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion. 


Clambering  over  cascades, 
Where  the  senses  reel ; 
’Stonishing  the  “natives” 

With  a well-fill’d  creel : 
Whipping  out  the  11  bait"-* rs, 
Who  at  “ palmers"  flout, 
Maybe  ’tisn’t  pleasant 
Angling  after  trout! 

Soon  you  hook  your  “fifty” 
(’Tis  a bet  you’re  on) — 
Soon  you  join  “The  Colonel,” 
Who  declares  he’s  one! 

Soon  you  reach  your  cottage— 
Kiss  the  Madam's  pouting 
Lips  (“still  in  your  dote- age) : 
And  so  ends  your  trouting! 


Rattle-snakes!  and  ’sketers!- 
Wet  feet  and  burnt  faces!- 
Who  says  anglers’-  lines  are 
“Cast  in  pleasant  places?’1 
Try  it  in  “ Green ” River-; 

But,  before  you  trout  it; 
Just  ask  Mr.  Editor 

What  he  thinks  about  it! 


THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION. 

Our  latest  news  in  regard  to  the  Candian  insur- 
rection is  a telegram  from  London  of  October  23, 
which  conveys  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  army  by  the  Christians  after  four  days  of 
heavy  fighting. 

Four  months  ago  the  Christians  of  Crete  demanded 
justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  asked  for  the  execution  of  the  privileges 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Ilatti  Humayoum.  That 
phase  of  the  movement  is  passed.  They  now  as- 
sert the  inalienable  right  of  nations  to  enjoy  polit- 
ical liberty,  and  in  virtue  of  this  right  they  bava 
declared  Crete  independent,  and  decreed  its  union 
with  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

A virtual  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August.  The 
population  of  several  districts  about  Mount  Ida  pub- 
lished a decree  establishing  a “Sacred  Battalion” 
of  400  veteran  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  cross,  and  ap- 
pointed a chief  to  command  it.  Several  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  have  been  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  island.  At  last,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  a number  of  leading  men  from 
the  Eparchies,  in  the  western  part  of  Crete,  met  and 
signed  a document  decreeing  the  perpetual  abolition 
of  the  Turkish  authority  in  Crete  and  its  dependen- 
cies, the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece  under 
George  I.  as  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  intrusting 
the  execution  of  the  decree  to  the  valor  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  assistance  of  all  Greeks  and  Philhellenes, 


Off  before  your  mother 
Fairly  knows  you’re  out- 
Goodness ! ain’t  it  jolly 
Tramping  after  trout! 


Ply  him  gently — kindly — 
Horse-hair  is  but  frail: 
There's  a speckled  “beauty!1 

Crook’s  hooks  never  fail. 
Twenty  ounces,  plump,  Sirs 
(Heft  him  if  you  doubt) ; 
Silver,  gold,  and  garnets — 
What  can  match  a trout? 


Tripping  over  mosses, 

Slipping  over  stones, 

Creeping  through  morasses, 

Chill’d  through  blood  and  bones 
“Dipping”  into  spring-holes, 
Ripping  something  out — 
Goodness!  but  ’tis  pleasant, 
Whipping  after  trout. 


TROUTING. 


Scrambling  over  boulders, 
Grumbling  over  “falls,” 
Rambling  through  green  meadows, 
Where  the  May -fly  calls; 
Tumbling  out  by  daybreak — 
“Madam”  in  a pout — 

Gracious!  this  is  pleasant, 
Tripping  after  trout! 


Lightly  drops  the  “hackle,” 
Blithely  sings  the  stream, 
Brightly  burst  the  foam-bells 
Like  a poet’s  dream. 

Splash!  There  goes  a “lunomerl 
Whir!  and  he  is  out! 

What  school  is  so  charming 
As  a school  of  trout? 


Stumbling  over  saw-logs, 
Where  they’ve  made  a jam; 
No  one  can  say  this  stream 
Isn’t  worth  a dam: 

Water,  “cold  as  blazes ,” 
Foams  your  feet  about; 
Catch  your  death  of — “Whist, 
Did  you  see  that  trout?” 


Violets  by  the  brook-brink, 
Sweet  as  “ Stella’s”  eyes ; 
Bluebirds  flood  the  morning 
With  a glad  surprise  : 


Now  you  spread  your  luncheon 
Neath  a spreading  tree ; 
Never  son  of  “Walton” 

Half  so  glad  as  “we.” 
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and  the  intervention  of  the  great  protecting  and 
guaranteeing  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  first  engagement  with  bloodshed  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  August,  not  between  Hellenes  and 
Ottoman  soldiers,  but  among  the  Cretans  them- 
selves. The  Mussulmans  of  Selinos  and  the  Chris- 
tians had  a skirmish,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
Iurkish  troops  took  no  part ; but  this  was  perhaps 
only  the  first  spark  to  the  train  which  has  since 
lighted  up  the  Greek  fire  for  a general  conflagra- 

It  is  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  island 
that  the  insurgents  probably  owe  their  present  se- 
curity; for,  besides  being  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  the  lofty  range  running  parallel  to 
the  south  coast,  there  are  other  ranges  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface.  In  the  centre  of  Crete  is 
Ida,  more  modernly  known  as  Mount  Poiloriti,  7690 
feet  high.  The  other  loftiest  summits  are  toward 
the  west,  in  the  Sphakian  or  white  mountains,  where 
the  heights  are  covered  with  snow  for  three  parts  of 
the  year.  The  highest  elevations  there  are  about 
5000  feet.  The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  are 
clothed  with  forests  of  olive,  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
pine  trees,  oaks,  and  cypresses.  They  contain  a re- 
markable number  of  averns  and  grottoes,  including 
that  famous  classic  labyrinth,  the  extensive  and  in- 
tricate natural  excavation  at  the  ioot  of  Mount  Ida. 

Crete  is  unquestionably  an  island  worth  winning, 
if  it  can  be  won  either  by  writing  about  it  or  even 
by  fighting  for  it— which  is  a thing  the  Athenians 
seem  less  inclined  tc  undertake.  In  size  and  pop- 
ulation Crete  is  iittle  inferior,  and  in  fertility  and 
position  tar  superior  to  Corsica.  Its  crests  have 
not  yet  been  all  destroyed  by  repeated  conflagra- 
tions, like  th-  trees  which  once  covered  the  mount- 
ains oi  Greece.  The  population  exceeds  200,000, 
ot  whom  upward  of  60,000  are  Mussulmans  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  who  speak  only  the  Greek  lan- 

^Otir  illustration  is  taken  from  a sketch  of  an  in- 
surgent encampment  in  the  mountains,  where,  with 
that  defiance  of  fatigui  and  that  indifference  to  lux- 
ury which  are  such  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
peopl  in  a time  ot  national  tumult,  the  men  are 
waiting  .or  intelligence  from  the  main  body  ot  their 
irregular  anny,  amidst  the  massy  rocks  of  that  chain 
from  .ast  to  •west,  the  culminating  point  of  which 
is  Mount  Ida. 


FISHING  UP  THE  ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 

"We  gi'«  on  page  08  two  sketches  taken  by  Mr. 
Robert  Dudley  on  board  the  Great  Eastern;  the 
first  representing  th_  Great  Eastern  at  the  moment 
of  raising  the  < hie,  while  another  shows  the  in- 
terior of  the  electricians’  testing-room  on  I ward  the 
ship,  with  the  group  ot  gentlemen  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  process.  The  following  narrative,  which  is 
from  Mr.  Dudley’s  own  pen,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest 

“ .ror  nearly  h-  e weeks— nrom  August  12,  wnen  wc 
reached  the  grappling-ground  in  mid-Atlantic,  unti 
September  Mad  hope  and  disappointment  alternated 
iu  the  hearts  o those  who,  hovering  like  the  t coi 
above  the  quarry,  watched  and  waited  to  secure  thi 
Drize  that  lay  4000  athoms  ccep  below.  The  claws  of 
grapnel  itei  grapnel  had  felt  along  the  dark  t>ed  ol 
the  ocean  in  search  to  grasp  the  truant  rope ; and  on 
one  memorable  occasion  they  not  only  secured  the 
treasur  , but  held  t firmly  until  the  eyes  of  those  whi 
eagerly  hung  over  the  bow  bulwarks  saw  the  veritable 
cable  dragged  slowly  out  of  the  water,  giving  for  once 
and  all  (even  had  no  subsequent  triumph  been  won) 
the  covp  de  grace  to  all  the  doubts,  the  questionings, 
the  denials,  the  scientifically  irrefragable  proofs  thai 
to  expect  ever  to  raise  the  lost  cable  to  the  surface 
was  to  look  for  the  working  of  an  impossibility.  The 
cable  had  been  seen,  but  it  nad  **  * ’ mu' 


„„„  „„„  „„„  , I d been  again  lost.  The 

huge  s.iir,  though  under  most  skillful  handling,  ami 
obedient  as  she  nad  proved  to  the  directing  hand  ol 
her  ever-watchfui  commander,  had  been  the  sport  oi 
nnaccountab  e'  currents,  driving  her  just  where  she 
•was  ot  wanted  to  go.  The  cements  had  been  ad- 
verse, and  thu  mighty  sea  had  so  tossed  and  foamed 
as  to  render  vam  all  efforts  to  continue  the  work ; and 
-till  had  Canning  and  Anderson  hoped,  almost  against 
hope,  that  a more  prop  tious  time  might  come ; that, 
late  in  the  season  as  it  was,  we  might  yet  be  favored 
•with  calmer  and  brighter  weather,  were  it  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  ‘Weather— calm  weather-’  hat  was  the 
hope-word.  And  well  was  their  indomita  - e perse- 
verance rewarded.  That  day  or  two  was  given ; for 
on  the  last  day  of  August  the  snn  shone  out ; the  pulse 


more  technically).  Here,  alter  another  hour’s  prepara- 
tion, during  which  time  the  cable  had  been  carefully 
passed  round  the  drums  of  the  picking-up  machinery 
and  a sufficient  length  drawn  in  on  board,  the  severed 
end  was  received.  And  now,  in  their  mysterious,  dark- 
ened haunt,  the  wizards  are  ready  to  work  their  spells 
upon  the  tamed  lightning.  Not  ‘unholy  spells’  are 
these,  or  secret ; for,  though  the  wizards’  den  is  but 
of  limited  dimensions,  they  have  not  been  averse  to 
the  presence  of  a few  visitors.  Mr.  Gooou  is  looking 
on;  Professor  Thomson,  be  sure,  is  here,  a worthy 
Wizard  ot  the  North;’  Cyrus  Field  could  no  more 
be  absent  than  the  cable  itself;  I think,  too,  Canning, 
hard  at  work,  as  he  is,  forward  in  the  ship,  must  have 
dropped  in  just  for  a momen* ; Clifford,  Laws,  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  Deanr,  Dudley— all  have  in  their  sev- 
eral ways  a great  interest  in  every  movement  of  Wil- 
loughby Smith  and  his  brother  (and  able  assistant) 
Oliver  ; and,  when  the  core  of  the  cable  is  stripped 
and  the  heart  itself— the  conducting  wire-fixed  in  the 
instrument,  and  these  two  electricians  bend  over  the 
Lralvanometer  in  patient  watching  for  some  message 
from  that  far-off  lund  of  home  to  which  the  great  news 
had  just  been  signaled;  then  the  accustomed  stillness 
of  the  test-room  is  even  deepened ; the  ticking  of  the 
chronometer  becomes  monotonous.  Nearly  a quarter 
ol  an  hour  has  passed  and  still  no  sign  1 Suddenly 
Willoughby  Smith’s  hat  is  off,  and  the  British  hurrah 
bursts  from  his  lips,  echoed  by  all  on  board  with  a 
volley  of  cheers,  evidently  none  the  worse  for  having 
been  ‘ bottled  up’  during  the  last  three  hours.  Along 
the  deck  outside,  over  the  ship,  throughout  the  ship, 
the  pent-up  enthusiasm  overflowed ; and  even  before 
the  test-room  was  cleared  the  roaring  bravos  of  our 
guns  drowned  the  huzzas  of  the  crew,  and  the  whiz 
of  rockets  was  heard  rushing  high  into  the  clear  morn- 
ing sky  to  greet  our  consort-ships  with  the  glad  intel- 
ligence. 

“Thei 

that  coiled  in  one 

operation  of  passing  the  cable  round  rrom  tne  dow  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  This  successfully  accomplished, 
the  order  was  given,  ‘Full  speed  ahead  1’  and  we  soon 
had  our  screw  clear  and  the  cable  streaming  out  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship ; and  so,  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (scarcely  any  one,  I think,  had  ‘turned  in’  that 
night)  we  were  safely  paying  out  again,  and  the  ship  s 
head  was  once  more  toward  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land."   

SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  International  Suspension  Bridge,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  page  712,  is  two  miles 
below  Niagara  Falls.  It  connects  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  oi  Canada  with  the  several  railroads 
of  New  York.  The  bridge  is  a single  span  of  800 
feet  in  length,  elevated  230  feet  above  the  Niagara 
River,  which  runs  beneath  it  at  the  rate  of  25  Th'les 
an  hour,  with  breakers  dashing  from  10  to  20  feet 
high.  During  the  season  of  travel  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  makes  trips  from  the  village  of  Suspension 
Bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  It  was  from  the 
deck  of  this  vessel  that  Church  made  the  sketch 
after  which  his  celebrated  painting  of  Niagara  Falls 
was  made.  The  view  from  this  point  is  the  most 
magnificent  which  can  be  obtained. 

The  Suspension  Bridge  is  supported  by  four  wire 
cables  9jr  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  ultimate  capa- 
city of  sustaining  10,000  tons. 

RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  PORTAGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  railroad  bridge  across  tho  Genesee  River  at 
Portage,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  we  illustrate 
on  page  712,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  wooden  struc- 
ture ot  the  kind  in  the  wori  It  is  built  across  a 
deep  defile,  into  which  the  Genesee  enters  at  this 
point,  upon  thirteen  stone  piers  set  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  stone  being  built  sufficiently  high  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  freshets.  The  bridge  itself  is  a huge 
mass  of  timber,  rising  to  the  height  of  234  feet,  and 
is  800  feet  in  length.  It  was  completed  in  1853, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  wooden  bridge  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  be  so  constructed  that  any  tim- 
ber in  the  bridge  can  be  removed  and  replaced  at 
pleasure.  The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  passes  under 
the  bridge. 

The  scenery  at  this  point  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
The  Genesee  River  enters  the  ravine  only  to  seek 
lower  and  still  lower  depths.  Directly  below  the 
bridge,  and  in  sight  of  the  cars,  is  the  first  tall,  a 
half  horse- shoe,  about  40  feet  high,  and  a quarter 
of  a mile  farther  to  the  north  is  another  fall,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cascades  in  America.  The  tall 
is  80  feet  high,  and  when  the  water  is  low  the  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a most  exquisite  veil  of  bee 
thrown  out  in  front  of  a black  rock. 


(p.D.fcc°P) 


NAUSEOUS 

MEDICINES 
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Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dundas,  Dick  <&  Co/s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Castor  oil,  I Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 

Cod-liver  oil,  Oil  of  turpentine, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine,  1 w *°” 

Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron, 

tw~  Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 
Sold  by  druggists  generally.  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER, 
110  Reade  Street,  New  York,  Wholesale  Agent 


Permanent  and  wide-spread  Success  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  goodness  of 

Brandreth’s  Fills. 

They  should  be  in  every  family,  ready  for  use  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  dipease  occurring.  This  method 
will  often  save  life.  Remember,  the 

Cholera  must  be  treated  as  a Poison, 

and  your  safety  demands  that  it  should  he  got  rid  ol 
without  delay.  Colds,  rheumatism,  asthma,  pleurisy, 
diarrhoea,  colics— in  fact,  all  sickness— is  the  conse- 
quence of  active  impurities  in  the  blood.  These  being 
removed,  the  health  is  restored  at  once. 

Observe  my  name  in  the  Government  stamp  in  white 
letters.  Sold  by  Druggists.  B.  BRANDRETH. 


calming  down;  the  wind 


as  the  grap- 

, — & it  owed. 

now  how  during  that  and  the 
rouowing  uay  inis  nope  trembled,  fluctuated,  rose,  be- 
came assured,  and  found  its  climax  in  certainty ; that 
story  Is  known,  though  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  for 
any  description  to  convey  a lull  idea  oi  the  anxious 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  cable  on  the  night 
ot  September  1.  „A  nope  almost  painful  injjts  intenst- 


earnest,  eager  faces;  her  forward  bulwarks  alive  with 
gazers  seeking  to  pierce  the  darkness  ol  the  shadowy 
sea  below;  the  long,  ceaseless  sweil  sometimes  re- 
•ea.ing  more  of  the  straining  grappling  rope  »«  U 
dragged  its  slow  but  enrole:’'—^  MMj'  * 

a„a  so 


_ sheave. 

V wheels  and  past  the  record- 
ing dynamometer  to  :he  huge  drums  tuat  were  so 
well  performing  their  Titan  task,  t-low  y but  sure  y 
it  came  on,  and  as  the  wire  grappling  rope  was 


command  from  Captain  Anderson  Rr  forward  py  the 
wheels  sounded  clear  and  sharp  in  the  night  air  and 
as  ihe  grapnel,  hoi ; rg  i a vice-like  grasp  the  lost 
treasure,  eme-ged  still  more  s owly  from  the  long  rol  - 
tng  waters,  it  was  in  almost  »u  spered  eagerness  that 
the  words  uassed  “um  month  to  mouth,  ‘It  is  uwve  1 
It  is  there !'  We  were  -estrained,  Deihaps,  b recol- 
lection of  the  termer  time.,  when,  on  he  17th  o'  Au- 
gust, the  sight  of  :he  a d friend  called  forth  a ringing 
welcome  of  hur-ahs  l or  t may  be  that  the  so.  cm  a 
night  and  the  hair  iwe*  'Tg,  h% ..r-conceaiing  mysterr 
ot  moonlight  made  unconsciously  their  quiet  influence 
tett.  And  so  we  nng  breaik  ess,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
cable’s  ife , and  a long  hour  it  seemed,  while  the  va- 
rious and  most  necessary  measures  were  taken  for  se- 
curing the  ca  r i>  means  of  rope  and  chain-stoppers 
from  whicn  strong  hrwsers  passed  over  the  side  V 
wheels  in  th?  bowi.  At  length  all  was  secured,  and 
the  cab.e  freed  -on  the  grapnel,  which,  hauled  m on 
the  port  side,  was  carried  ofl  past  ns  by  two  sailors, 
though  not  wi  boW  much  examination  and  interest 
expressed  tor  the  a thfnl  servant;  and  now  the  cable 
itself  appeared  over  the  centre  wheel.  How  it  was 
scrutinized  oy  such  ight  as  the  moon  and  ship’s  lamps 
afforded  How  it  was  followed  in  its  course  along  the 

§lattorm  toward  the  drums  by  many  fond  admirers ! 

'or  my  own  part,  with  others,  1 made  mv  way,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  invitation  from  Willoughby  Smith. 
to  the  electricians’  room  (’  th^-pjqmj^piu^  w tjyu, 


BARBECUE  AT  AUGUSTA. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  on  page  716 
resents  a scene  very  characteristic  at  the  South. 
The  special  occasion  lor  the  barbecue  which  we 
have  illustrated  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  th-  cit- 
izens of  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  do  honor  to  Gener- 
als Steadman  and  Fullerton,  sent  ay  President 
Johnson  to  investigate  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

Barbecues  are  very  frequent  at  the  South  in  times 
of  political  excitement.  The  negroes  also  have  their 
barbecues,  generally  at  the  close  of  their  labors  *“ 
getting  in  the  cotton  crop. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute  originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


“ Remarkable  for  delicacy,  freshness,  and  pari 
ty.”— Burnett’s  unrivaled  Cologne  Water,  and 
C'ocoaine  for  the  Hair.  — Christian  Guardian,  To- 
ronto. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  POPULAR  INDOOR  GAME, 


“Carom  Croquet  Board.” 

“Brooks’s  Carpet  Croquet.” 

Send  Stamp  fbr  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  B.  BROOKS  & BRO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


cbl  crtrfc  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
Lpj.vJLJqJ'  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 


A MONTH  i New  Business  voh  Agents. 
H.  B.  811  AiV,  Alfred,  Me. 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICE. 

The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  which  will  show  yon 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


$1800  per  Year  paid  to  Sewing  Machine  Agents  by 
W H.  Huutersou,  Cleveland,  O.  Send  for  particulars. 


BINOCHROMATICS.— Ag’ts  wanted.  $5  a day  ce’ar 
profit  in  selling,  manufacturing,  or  teaching.  (Business 
easy  and  light.)  Any  person  can  do  it.  Instructions 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  3- cent  stamp.  Address  A. 
THOMAS  & CO„  264  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHISKERS. 

Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  / 


STARTING  OF 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company. 

The  proprietors  became  fully  convinced,  several  years  ago,  that  the  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  were  pay- 
ing too  many  and  too  large  profits  on  these  articles  of  every-day  consumption,  and  therefore  organized  The 
Great  American  Tea  Company  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  these  enormous  drains  upon  the  Con- 
sumers, and  to  supply  them  with  these  necessaries  at  the  smallest  possible  price. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some  of  the 
richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have  made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  oer  rent,  in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  rgo,  and  the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  .1  abont  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  16  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  tor  all  the  profit  he  can  get. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many  brokerages,  callages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  he  perceived  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  pro- 
pose to  show  wny  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  iu  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

V>nrti»a  irettin  o fhoir  'IV  a a frnm  no  maw  e.mtLIonfl  v rain  nnrm  tv.™—  -»«—  «**•«»  fresh,  US  they  COmO  di- 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
ot  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25 

$lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ■$  lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.t  90c.,  best  $1  tt>. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 


ENGLISH  I 


IT,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
[POWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

EVIDENCE  AFTER  EIGHT  MONTHS’  TRIAL. 

Treasury  Department,  Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  July  81,  1806. 
Great  American  Tea  Company,  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Aew  York: 

Gentlemen,— Accompanying  this  I send  yon  our  regular  monthly  Club  List,  which  yon  will  perceive  is  still 
Increasing  in  proportions.  We  have  now  tried  your  Teas  and  Coffees  for  upward  of  eight  mouths,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  get  as  good  an  article  from  your  house,  and  at  about  half  the  price  that  we 
would  be  forced  to  pay  our  merchants  here. 

I congratulate  your  Company  at  the  great  success  that  has  crowned  its  efforts  in  its  endeavor  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  high  prices  borne  by  our  laboring  people ; and  also  congratulate  our  Club  upon  its  good  fortune  in 
procuring  those  luxuries  of  life  at  prices  so  fair  and  reasonable.  Hoping  you  will  continue  to  receive  a liberal 
share  of  public  patronage,  I am,  Sirs,  very  respectfully  yours,  L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 


2 lbs.  Japan H.  H.  Knight. . . 

1 lb.  Green  Coffee  . . . .H.  li.  Knight. . . 

1 lb.  Japan Miss  Dufly. . . 

1 lb.  Japan Miss  Allen. . . 

1 lb.  Japan M.  Affee. . . 

1 lb.  Oolong W.  S.  Waller. . . 

2 lbs.  Imperial L.  D.  Roberts. . . 

I lb.  Japan C.  Becker. . . 

1 ib.  Green  Coffee C.  Becker. . . 

5 lbs.  Rio  Coffee W.  Mirty. . . 

4 lbs.  Green  Coffee W.  Stichatn. . . 

2 ibs.  Oolong S.  R.  Brown. . . 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .8.  R.  Brown . . . 

1 lb.  Gunpowder D.  S.  Holland. . . 

3 lbs.  Green  Coffee. . . .D.  S.  Holland. . . 

2 lbs.  Oolong Mrs.  Dooley.  -. 

I lb.  Imperial Mrs.  Dooley. . . 

1 lb.  Japan Trewuit. . , 

1 lb.  Japan Sinead. . . 

t lb.  Imperial Smead. . . 

1 lb.  Mixed J.  A.  Domal. . , 

i lbs.  Green  Coffee J.  A.  Domal. . , 

> lbs.  Roast  Cuflee R.  J.  M.  Gill. . . 

J lbs. Roast  Coflee... S.  J. Gass... 

lb.  Japan 8.  J. Gass... 

U ibs.  Japan R.  Goodhurst. . , 

1 ib.  Imperial R.  Goodhurst. . , 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . .li.  Goodhurst. . , 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson  . . .R.  Goodhurst. . . 
10  lbs.  Rio  Coffee. De  Mowbray. . . 

0 lbs.  Oo.ong De  Mowbray. . . 

lb.  Oolong H.  Pitts. . . 

1 lb.  Souchong 11.  Pitts. . . 

J.  lb.  Japan B.  Masser. . , 

1 lb.  Japan J.  D.  Suchdeu. . , 

2 lbs.  Roast  Coffee . .C.  B.  Parkman. . , 

10  tbs.  Green  Coffee.D.  M.  Lawrence. . , 
' lb.  Gunpowder A.  Watts. ., 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee A.  Watts. . , 

2 lbs.  Green  Coflee J.  Cox. . . 

5 lbs.  Japan M’s.  Ramsay. . . 

4 lbs.  Imperial Putney. . , 

2 lbs.  Oolong Putney. . , 

2 lbs.  Oolong A.  Thomas. . , 

1 ’ . Oolong T.  U.  Brooks. . , 

Amount  earned  forward... 


.at  $1  25. .$2  60 
.at  35..  35 

.at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  1 00..  1 00 
.at  1 25. . 2 60 
•at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  35. . 35 

.at  28. . 1 40 
.at  35. . 1 40 
.at  1 00. . 2 00 
.at  1 10. . 2 20 
.at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  35..  2 80 
.at  1 00..  2 00 
.at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  1 25..  1 26 
.at  1 25. . 1 25 
.at  1 00. . 1 00 
.at  85. . 1 05 
.at  40..  120 
.at  40..  80 

.at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  1 26..  2 50 
.at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  1 25..  2 60 
.at  1 £5..  1 25 
.at  28. . 2 80 
.at  1 00..  6 00 
.at  1 00..  1 00 
.at  1 20..  1 20 
•at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  1 25..  1 25 
.at  40..  80 

.at  35..  8 60 
.at  1 25.,  1 25 
40..  ' 


.at 


70 


.at  I 00..  5 00 

.at  1 25..  5 00 

.at  1 00..  2 00 

.at  1 00..  2 “ 

.at  1 00.._1_ 
$16  70 


Amount  brought  forward. ....... 

II  lbs.  Young  Hyson.  .T.  H.  Brooks. . 
1 ib.  Ground  Coffee.. .T.  H. Brooks.. 
1 ib.  Ground  Coffee. .... ,F.  Dutton . . 

1 lb.  Oolong F.  Dutton.. 

1 lb.  Oolong A.  S.  Stirtevant. . 

2 lbs.  Souchong J. F.  Burr. . 

1 lb.  Japan J.  M.  Adam. . 

i lb.  Gunpowder J.  M.  Adam. . 

6 tbs.  Roast  Coffee C.  Colnes. . 

1 tfc.  Japan E.  Kenny. . 

1 lb.  Oolong J.  Cook. . 

1 lb.  Gunpowder J.  Cook. . 

2 tbs.  Japan S.  A.  Thomason.. 

3 tbs.  Roast  Coffee. S.  A.  Thomason.. 

6 tbs.  Roast  Coffee.  .F.  H.  Campbell. . 
1 tb.  Gunpowder. . . .F.  H.  Campbell. . 
1 lb.  Oolong C.  8.  Tinsett. . 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee. . . .C.  S.  Tiusett. . 

2 lbs.  Ground  Coffee M.  Cross. , 

1 lb.  Sonchong M.  Cross. . 

1 Hi.  Oolong S.  M.  Wooley. , 

1 lb.  Ground  Coffee. . .8.  M.  Wooley. , 

2 lbs.  Ground  Coffee.  .W.  II.  Bartell. , 
2 ibs.  Ground  Coffee . . . .M.  Burnett. , 

1 ib.  Oolong J.  E.  Brady. , 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson E.  Goodrich., 

1 tb.  Japan E.  Goodrich. , 

2 ibs.  Green  Coffee E.  Goodrich., 

5 lbs.  Ground  Coffee. . .L.  Carpenter. . 

1 lb.  Imperial L.  Carpenter. , 

1 lb.  Oolong .L.  Carpenter. . 

1 lb.  Oolong M.  St.  Clair., 

1 lb.  Imperial M.  St.  Clair., 

2 lbs.  Gunpowder F.  Armstrong. , 

1 Ib.  Oolong F.  Armstrong. , 

5 tbs.  Roast  Coffee  . ,.F.  Armstrong. , 

2 lbs.  Roast  Coflee M.  Burnett. , 

6 ibs.  Roast  Coflee R.  Doyle. 

1 ib.  Imperial R.  Doyle., 

1 lb.  Oolong R.  Doyle. 

1 lb.  Souchong Edson. 

2 tbs.  Oolong R.  Calf. 

2 ibs.  Ground  Coffee D.  Green. 

1 lb.  Souchong J.  H.  Robinson. 

Total 


$76  7ft 

..at  1 26..  1 83 
..at  40..  40 
..at  40..  40 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  1 20..  2 40 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  125..  63 
..at  40..  2 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 25..  2 60 
..at  40..  1 20 
..at  40..  2 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  40..  40 
..at  40..  80 
..at  1 20..  1 20 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  40..  40 
..at  40..  80 
..at  40..  80 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 25..  1 £5 
..at  35..  70 
..at  40..  2 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..  at  1 00..  I 00 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 25..  2 50 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
..at  40..  2 00 
. ..at  40. . 80 
...at  40..  2 40 
..at  1 25..  1 25 
..at  1 00..  1 00 
...at  1 20..  1 20 
, . .at  1 00. . 2 00 
...at  40..  80 
...at  1 20. . 1 20 
$131  36 


The  following  ‘‘Club  form’  is  the  most  convenient  for  such  orders; 

SEVENTH  ORDER  FROM  THIS  CLUB. 

Madison,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1866. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  A os.  t and  S3  Vesey  St.,  A.  Y. : ......  n,  i.  . 

I received  by  express  this  morning  the  last  lot  ordered.  It  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  1 will  have  to 
order  more  frequently  than  I have  been  doing  to  keep  up  a supply.  I shall  not  wait  for  Club  names,  but 
order  in  advance.  Send  C.  O.  D.  Respectfully,  <L^MES  DONNELLY. 

20  lbs.  Oolong................. at  $1  00.. ..$20  00 

16  li*.  Imperial at  1 25....  20  00 

10  lbs.  Gunpowder..., at  1 £5....  12  50 

6 lbs.  Young  Hyson al  J ;*••••  £ j* 

5 tta.  U.  Japan.* at  1 25....  6 25 

Total $05  00 

P.S. — All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a laf;  number  ot  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  together, 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Cofl’ees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

©rest  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET,  corner  ol  CHURCH.  Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented,  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  orimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  ail 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRE,  TUCK,  BUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  6 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  or  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


[ From  Rev.  J.  W.  Poland 'e  Autobiography .J 


THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

f It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous 
thought  that  a preparation  having  for  its  basis  the  in- 
side bark  of  white  pine  might  be  so  compounded  as 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I bad  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoonful  doses.  The  re- 
sult was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  8oon  after  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry.  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well. 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“Asa  remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled." — Ronton  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs, 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  found  valuable. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.  8COVILLE,  Chicago,  HI., 

FARRAND,  SHELEY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


TO  THE 

DEBILIT&TED 

AND  THE 

DSCRBPIT. 


For  general  debility  and  exhaustion  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  whether  occasioned  by  sickness,  fast  living, 
constitutional  decay,  old  age,  or  any  other  physical  or 
mental  cause,  the  one  thing  needful  and  indispensable 
is  HOSTETTER’S  CELEBRATED  STOMACH  BIT- 
TERS. When  the  fire  of  life  seems  to  be  absolutely 
dying  out  in  the  system,  and  the  mind,  sympathizing 
with  the  body,  is  reduced  almost  to  a state  of  imbecil- 
ity, this  mighty  Restorative  seems,  as  it  were,  to  lift 
the  sufferer  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  recruit 
and  reinvigorate  both  the  frame  and  the  intellect.  An 
old  farmer  in  the  Valley  of  the  Monongahela  writes 
thus  to  Dr.  Hostetter;  “lean  compare  the  opera- 
tion of  your  Bitters  upon  me  to  nothing  but  the  ef- 
fect of  a rain  after  a long  dry  spell  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  rain  falling  on  the  meadows  starts  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  grass,  and  your  wholesome  medicine  seems 
to  have  started  a second  crop  of  life  and  spirits  in  me." 
And  this  is  truly  the  effect  of  this  grateful  and  power- 
ful preparation.  Ladies  of  weak  constitution,  or 
whose  strength  has  been  impaired  by  sickness  or  age, 
find  it  a most  efficacious  and  delightfhl  Tonic,  and  it 
is  administered  with  great  success,  in  marasmus  or 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  to  young  children.  In  fact,  it  is 
a much  safer  and  surer  cordial  for  the  nursery  than 
any  thing  advertised  specially  for  that  purpose. 

MERWIN  &,  BRAY, 


2C2  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Ri- 
| flescarrya 
ball  vary- 
_g  from  one  half  oz.  each 
to  120  to  the  lb.  Material 
J and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 
J They  are  warranted  in  every  respect, 
il  SOLE  AGENTS 

for  the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
tridge Revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
lire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co.’s  Colt’s  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MEW  MUSIC. 

Come  Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel ; price 35c. 

Tiik  Light  in  thf.  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40c. 
Twilight  Dreams  Waltzes,  Dy  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.D’  Albert;  for  violin,  15c.;  piano,  35c. 
Mabel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.Y. 


SNELL’S  CORN  CURE. 

No  Knife  or  Poison  used.  Mailed  and  warranted 
for  50  cts.  Address  N.  8.  SNELL,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


c m YOUR  HikXR! 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE. 

A sample  of  Prof.  Robb's  Curlique  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  Curlique  will  curl  the  straightest 
hair  on  the  first  application  (without  injury)  in  soft, 
luxuriant,  beautiful  flowing  curls.  Address,  with 
stamp,  Prof.  B.  RO^^ARipi^pino. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOMS  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


New  York,  October  1,  1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School"  enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Dalv,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  8.  Vookhieb,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillyer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Law,  Manager. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 

Mrs.  Jno.  H.  White,  Manager. 


Mrs.  E.  Clifford  Wadsworth. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Place. 

Mrs.  W.  Bkrrian. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Sherman. 

Mrs.  C.  Mailleb. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Mailler. 

Mrs.  Henry  Batjer. 

Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  W.  Gebmond. 


New  York,  October  1,  1866. 


The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  our  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “Home  and  School"  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL.” 


Major-General  Van  Vliet. 
Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Coohranr. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


Major-General  James  F.  Hall. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  Pcleston. 


The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

COOPER  INSTITUTE, 

NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

Under  the  Musical  direction  of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  maimer  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 


LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks «...  $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 8,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,500 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,500 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) "',000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 6,  >00 

1 “ Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus"  for  Heating  Dwellings I,0u0 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 250 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 

15  Ladies’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $125 1,875 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire"  Sewing  Machine 15“ 

20  Silver  plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $75 1,50 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Dlustrated  History  of  the  War,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  . 7,000 

250  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  @ $6 1,500 

500  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  @ $5 2,500 

1000  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  @ $3 3,000 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies’  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,1 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $100,000 


THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  ail  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  «&c.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  our  risk , with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address .‘ 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  26  | 

i Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 


Close  of  Vol.  XXXIII, 

Harper’s  Magazine 

For  November,  1866. 
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THE  WORK-HOUSE,  BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND. 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— XV.  FLOR- 
IDA : HER  CRIME  AND  HER  PUNISHMENT. 
MANASQUAN. 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOOS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
AMONG  RELATIONS. 

MY  SISTER  MARCIA. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

THE  SWEETEST  DAYS. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DAS  MEERMlDCHEN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


THE  PRESENT  NUMBER  closes  the  Thirty-third 
Volume  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  Conduct- 
ors believe  that  in  variety  and  interest  it  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  no  previous  Volume,  and  their  arrangements 
insure  that  this  interest  and  value  will  be  fully  main- 
tained in  the  ensuing  Volume. 

In  the  Number  for  December  will  he  commenced 
“ The  Virginians  in  Texas,"  a Tale  by  George  F. 
Harrington,  Author  of  “ Inside : A Chronicle  of  Se- 
cession." This  tale  was  written  just  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  but  its  issue  was  post- 
poned iu  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  time.  The 
Author,  at  the  time  a resident  of  Texas,  describes  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a Virginian  Planter,  who,  with 
his  family,  emigrated  to  the  “New  Dominion."  The 
tale  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  setting 
forth  what  Texas  was  before  the  war ; what  it  would 
now  have  been  but  for  the  war ; and  what  it  may  yet 
become  notwithstanding  the  war,  when  liberty  is  se- 
cured, law  maintained,  and  industry  restored  under 
the  Union. 

General  Strother  will  continue  his  “Personal 
Recollections  of  the  War;”  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Magazine,  whether  ftirnished  by  the  Edi- 
tors or  by  Contributors,  will  be  maintained  ill  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  a continuance  of  the  favor  which 
the  Magazine  has  received  for  almost  Seventeen 
Years. 


Terms  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Weekly,  1867 : 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year. ...  4 00 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly  or  the  Maga- 
zine will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance,  or  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  six  months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  Volume  contain- 
ing the  Numbers  for  one  year,  will  be  furnished  for 
$7  00,  freight  paid. 

•»*  The  Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  now  24  cents  a 
year,  and  on  the  Weekly  20  cents  a year,  payable 
quraterly,  semi-yearly,  or  yearly,  at  the  office  where 
received. 

Subscriptions  from  the  British  Provinces  of 
North  America  must  be  accompanied  with  24  cents 
additional  for  the  Magazine,  and  20  cents  for  the 
Weekly,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  and  Weekly  will  find  on 
each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which  their  subscrip- 
tion expires,  as  entered  on  our  books.  In  renewing  a 
subscription,  it  is  desired  that  the  Number  with  which 
it  is  to  commence  should  be  stated.  The  name  of  the 
subscriber,  and  full  address,  including  County  and 
State,  should  be  distinctly  written:  Thus— “Renew 
subscription  to  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  commencing 
with  Number . John  Adams,  Jackson,  Pike  Coun- 

ty, Ohio." 

In  changing  the  direction,  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
new  address  should  be  given : Thus — “ Change  address 
of  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  from  John  Adams,  Jackson, 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  to  Mary  Adams,  Franklin,  Alle- 
ghany County,  Pennsylvania." 

The  Magazine  and  Weekly  are  always  stopped  when 
the  term  of  Bubsciption  expires.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  under- 
stood that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with 
the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

Back  Numbers  of  both  Magazine  and  Weekly  can 
always  be  supplied. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  a 
Draft  upon  New  York,  payable  to  the  order  of  Harper 
<fc  Brothers,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes,  as,  should  the 
Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed 
without  loss  to  the  sender. 

V Those  who  wish  to  renew  subscriptions,  or  to  com- 
mence with  the  present  Volume,  are  requested  to  notify 
the  Publishers  at  once,  in  order  that  the  Subscription- 
Rook  may  be  promptly  adjusted. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

THOMAS  & OO.,  Managing  Directors, 
616  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Fivr  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tux  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Our  Young  Folks 


Every  Saturday 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 

■j* 


WARDS 

Paper  Collars 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  10,  186  fi, 


‘The  Horticulturist.” 

Twenty-second  Annual  Volume— 1867. 

A Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Garden,  and  Nursery  ; to  Culture  under  Glass, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  the  Em- 
bellishment and  Improvement  of  Countrv,  Suburban, 
and  City  Homes.  Illustrated. 

1867— $2  60 ; 1 HOC  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $4  50 ; 

1865  and  I860  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $6  00. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
Also  just  published,  in  extra  bindings,  and  mailed, 
postpaid : 

Woodward’s  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Rural  Art. 

Containing  176  original  designs  and  plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm-Houses,  and  Out-Buildings, 
with  plans  for  laying  out  and  embellishing  small 

plots  of  ground $1  OO 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

A practical  work,  with  150  designs  and  plans  of  Coun- 
try Houses  of  moderate  cost,  with  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon 

Frames $1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. 

A new  Mannal  of  Rural  Architecture ; or,  how  to 
Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  with  a chapter  on  Churches  and 
School-Houses.  126  designs  and  plans  . $1  60 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

A new  work  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
Forest  Trees,  by  the  author  of  the  Grape  Culturist ; 

fully  illustrated $150 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

A uew  and  practical  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Native  Grape  and  Mannfacurc  of  American  Wine : 

fully  illustrated $150 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden. 

A new  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture;  or,  how  lo 
Cultivate  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Ornamental 

Trees  and  Shrubs $1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Farm. 

A new  Manual  of  Practical  Agriculture;  or,  how  to 
Cultivate  all  Field  Crops,  with  an  Essav  on  Farm 

Management ‘ . $1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Barn-Yard. 

A new  Manual  of  Cattle,  Horse,  and  Sheep  Husband- 
ry; or,  how  to  Breed  and  Rear  Domestic  Ani- 
mals   $1  00 

GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent  free. 


The  Candidate  of  the  Blood-thirsty  Radical  Faction  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  (Greeley.) 


The  Conservative  Candidate  of  the  Peace  Democrat:; 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  (Morrissey.) 


NOTICE!  NOTICE!!  NOTICE!! 

)0  Choice  Photographs  of  Beautiful  Females  fc 
Iress  B.  L.  FOX,  Station  “A,"  New  York  Cit 


Decker  Brothers’  Patent  Plate  Piano- 
Fortes,  91  Bleecker  St.,  New  York. 

These  piano-fortes  are  the  only  instruments  made  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe  with  the  full  iron  frame,  in 
which  all  the  strings  rest  upon  wooden  bearings,  and 
in  which  none  of  the  tuning  pins  go  through  the  iron 
plate.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  arrangement 
are  the  production  of  a more  musical  and  relined  tone 
with  combined  sweetness  and  great  power,  a more  per- 
fect equality  throughout  the  entire  scale,  and  the  capa- 
city of  standing  longer  in  tnne,  and  retaining  its  supe- 
rior quality  of  tone  better  than  any  other  instrument. 
Purchasers  will  find  the  following  words  cast  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  our  Patent  Plate : “DECKER  BRO- 
THERS’ PATENT,  JUNE,  1863. 


Robinson  &.  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort.  Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  bv  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  feesonal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


672  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 


THE  LARGEST,  HANDSOMEST,  AND  BEST 

MAGAZINE,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  is 


See  Advertisement  Inside. 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLARS,  50  CENTS; 

CUFFS,  $2;  BOSOMS,  $5;  ENAMELED,  “SNOW- 
WHITE.”  MAILED  FREE  on  ekof.ipt  op  PRICE. 
BILLON  & FOGGAN,  78  NASSAU  St.,  N.  Y. 


Filled  every  month  with  capital  Stories,  Poems,  and 
all  sorts  of  good  and  useful  reading.  Every  number 
has  numerous  Illustrations,  excellent  Rebuses  and 
Puzzles,  and  is  exactly  what  Boys  and  Girls  want. 
Teems  : $2  00  a year ; large  discount  to  Clubs.  Speci- 
men Copies,  20  cents. 


Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  infection  of  the  public 
and  then-  friends. 


“ rpHE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR,”  a new  Illustrated 
A Magazine  for  the  little  ones,  edited  bv  T.  S. 
Autiiuk,  323  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  §1  25  a 
year;  5 copies,  $5  00.  Specimen  Numbers,  10  cents. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Poli.au 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


Patent  Self-Closing-  Pocket-Books, 

In  which  a steel  spring  supersedes  elastic  bands  or 
straps.  Arms  & Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Warren  St. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds.  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


SPORTING. 

GUNS,  PISTOLS,  FISHING-RODS, 
Aim'aratuk.  Guns,  $10  to  $100 ; Fisui 
to  $40.  Sent  by  Express  to  Order. 

J.  & J.  BRUSH,  No.  183  Bowery, 


Contains  the  ablest  and  most  Interesting  articles  from 
Once  a Week;  London  Society;  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 
Macmillan’s,  Fraser’s,  St.  James's,  New  Monthly,  Corn- 
hill,  Gentleman’s,  Sixpenny,  Victoria,  and  Geological 
Magazines:  London  Review,  Saturday  Review,  The 
Argosy,  Fortnightly  Review,  Chambers’s  Journal, 
Spectator,  Athenmum,  Leisure  Hour,  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  all  the  other  popular  English  Periodicals. 
Terms  : Ten  Cents  a Number.  $5  00  a Year. 

TICKN0R  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


^SIPHG'LLOTUSi 


China  & Glass  Ware. 


Having  enlarged  onr  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possiblo  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  &c., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 


Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMATIC 
SALTS,  prepared  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Salts 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drugs  and  qnacks. 
Use  Strumatic  Mineral  Baths.  For  sale  at  every  re- 
spectable drug  store. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


W/TH 

^l^atingNuJ^ 

Sole  A cent£§\,  JohnSt.NewYork. 


Fountain  Pen.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  50 
cents.  J.  PONSONBY,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Box  386.  Room  6. 


STEREOPTICONS  AND  MAGIC  LANTERNS, 

With  the  latest  improvements  and  best  lenses,  suit- 
able for  Schools,  Public  Exhibitions,  and  Parlor  En- 
tertainments. Priced  catalogue,  with  list  of  over  2000 
artistically  colored  Photographic  Views,  sent  free  by 
mail.  T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
anv  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tne  Magio  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IKONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


WIGGIN  6l  CO.’S 

Great  One  Dollar  Sale. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Circular,  and  give  ns  a trial. 
Address,  with  Name,  Town,  County,  and  State  in  full, 
WIGGIN  & CO.,  7 Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT! 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER,  727  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Are  Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

“DUCHESSE  KID  GLOVES,” 

Equal  to  the  “Alexandre,’’  and  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  at  $1  25  per  pair.  Also  the 
genuine  brands  of  “ JOUVIN,"  “BAJOU,”  and  “AN- 

KID  GLOVES. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most 
serviceable  Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
don’t  fail  to  purchase  the 


I AM  SURE  that  no  one  will  use  that  popular  article 
known  as  COE’S  COUGH  BALSAM  but  once  be- 
fore they  will  be  convinced  that  it  excels  all  the  rem- 
edies ever  discovered  for  Croup,  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore- 
ness of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  Keep  it  In  the  House 
—it  may  save  yonr  life. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


YTTHISKERS.  -WE  WARRANT  a Heavv  BEARD 
* V in  Five  Weeks  to  those  who  use  RUSSELL’S 
ITALIAN  COMPOUND.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 

RUSSELL  & CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Ag’ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  Secomb  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  In  6 minutes,  and  has  never 
_ failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
for  circular.  Sola  by  druggist*  generally. 
Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
IkJ  where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
^ Romaint,  Manager,  5T5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Playing  trom  1 to  36  different 
tunes,  andcostingfrom$550to$600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
naments for  the  parlor;  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


'THE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
X lies  and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-reuown- 
ed.  The  Home  Machine  Co. , 099  Broadway,  N.  A 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
In  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE. 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufactory,  No. 

357  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Eptereil  according  to  Act  6f  Congress,  in  the  Year  lt«p,  by  Hrtrl*>r  As  Brother 


,gf  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New;  York. 


roofing  'of  the  Officers’ 
Quarters  catne  off  andffell 
with  a heavy  crash  into 
Renting  Square,  and 
shortly  after  the  shingles 
began  flying  off  the  reof 
of  the  west  range  of  the 
men’s  barracks  like  feath- 
ers. The  pinnacles  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral 
had  gone — the  flag-staff 
House 


A CONFEDERATE 
CEMETERY. 


We  give  herewith  a 
view  of  the  Confederate 
Cemetery  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee— the  scene,  as 
our  readers  remember,  of 
the  battle  between  Gen- 
eral Schofield  and  the 
rebels  under  General 
Hood,  a little  before  the. 
great  and  decisive  battle 
of  Nashville.  The  Cem- 
etery is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, about  a mile  south- 
east of  Franklin,  on  the 
farm  of  Colonel  John 
M Gavock.  It  contains 
1-185  graves,  and  in  its 
general  appearance  is  an 
improvement  upon  some 
of  the  National  Cemeter- 
ies which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  illustrate. 


I at  , Government  

likewise— and  the  roof  of 
that  building  began  to 
show  signs  of  going ; ev- 
ery house  was  in  a state 
of  commotion,  the  wind 
and  rain  penetrating  ev- 
ery where,  doing  every, 
kind  of  damage,  and  caus- 
ing indescribable  incon- 
venience. A lull  in  the 
storm  occurred  about  7.30 
or  8 i\m.,  which  fortunate- 
ly enabled  those  who  had 
- some  shelter  remaining 
to  oiler  a share  of  it  to 
their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. Next  morning  the 
whole  scene  wps  indeed  a 
desolation,  the  most  fa- 
miliar objects  were  scarce- 
ly to  be  recognized ; some 
gone  entirely.  The  fine 

fallen,  together  with 

many  minor  buildings; 

the  landscape  was  bleak 
and  dreary,  the  leafless 
trees,  a dull  gray  sky 
with  dusky  scudding  clouds  ' gave  quite,  a wintry 
aspect,  very  unusual  in  a tropical  climate. 

The  United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
under  date  of  Nassau,  October  9,  in  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  State,  says  the  hurricane  on  the  1st 
inst.  was  one  of  the  severest  and  most  destructive 
that  has  occurred  since  1813.  * ‘ There  is  scarcely  a 

house  in  this  place,”  he  adds,  “or  on  the  Bahamas, 
that  has  not  suffered  to  some  extent,  while  the  de- 
struction to  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  along 
the  coast  has  been  alike  fearful.  The  loss  of  life, 
although  small  here,  has  been  severe  on  some  of 
the  out  islands.  Out  at  sea  a large  number  of  ves- 
sels were  wrecked. 


HURRICANE  IN 
THE  BAHAMAS. 


jBOpPfipKBAtfe  CEMETERY,  FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE.— JTiiotografhbd  by  S.  J.  Terry.] 

Soon  the  whole  thoroughfare  was  covered,  nfrirb  frag- 
ments of  shipping  and  stores.  Both  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  the  missiles  which  it  hurled  reck- 
lessly about  made  it  perilous  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  the  few  foot-passengers  out  might  be  seen 
clinging  to  lamp-posts  waiting  for  a lull, 
i About  1.30  or,2,p.M.  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
abroad ; it  was  dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  walls 
pr"  houses,  and  totally  impossible  to  remain  stand- 
ing when  exposed  to  the  presence  of  the  wind,'  which 
shook  every  building.  The  sensation  within  doors 
w as  like  the  vibrations  of  a railway-car  attached  to 
an-  express  train ; the  noise  of  the  wind,  combined 
with  the  sound  of  the  waves,  kept  up  a loud  bel- 


breeze  from  the  sea,  which  increased  during  the 

night,  and  the  next  morning  became  a regular  gale, 
accompanied  with  rain.  The  bar  of  the  harbor  ap- 
peared a ridge  of  foam,  and  the  harbor  itself,  though 
protected  against  the  main  sea,  had  no  shelter  from 
a gale  which  was  every  moment  increasing  .in  vio- 
lence. The  ships,  as  far  as  they  could  be  seen  up 
the  harbor,  began  to  sway  to  and’ fro.  The  shipping 
along  the  wharves  soon  began  to  suffer.  Small  boats, 
lumber,  and  various  fragments  began  to  be  scattered 
about  on  the  wharves,  and  spacious  stores  and  ware- 
houses in  the  vicinity  were  unroofed,  and  the  sheets 
of  metal  of  which  the  roofs  were  made  were  whirled 
along  in  the  wind  and  torn  up  like  sheets  of  paper. 


lowing  roar,  varied  with  thunder-like  gusts,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a crashing  sound  which  indicated 
destruction  of  some  kind  or  other.  Green  seas  were 
now  breaking  upon  the  wharves  of  the  town  and 
Government  property,  sending  their  spray  over  the 
.tops  of  the  houses,  ajnd,  together  with  the  heavily 
falling  rain  and  bail,  .made  the  air  as  obscure  as 
the  thickest  fog,  which,  as  it  now  and  again  cleared 
partially  for  a few  moments,  shows  some  further 
damage,  houses  being  dismantled  in  all  directions, 
and  the  fragments  intermingled  with  branches  of 
trees,  swept  along  at  an  alarming  pace.  The  trees 
that  remained  standing  were  being  rapidly  stripped 
of  their  leaves.  About  3.30  fully  a third  of  the 
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A RING  POSY. 

Jfss  and  Jill  are  pretty  girls, 

Plump  and  well  to  do, 

In  a cloud  of  windy  curls: 

Yet  l know  who 

Loves  me  more  than  curls  or  peafls. 

I’m  not  pretty,  not  a bit ; 

Thin  and  sallow-pale; 

When  I trudge  along  the  street 
I don’t  need  a veil : 

Yet  I have  one  fancy  hit. 

Jess  and  Jill  can  trill  and  sing 
With -a  flute-like  voice, 

Danee  as  light  as  bird  on  wing, 
Laugh  for  careless  joys: 

Yet  it's  I who  wear  the  ring. 

Jess  and  Jill  will  mate  some  day, 
Surely,  surely; 

Ripen  on  to  June  through  May, 
While  the  sun  shines  make  then  hay, 
Slacken  steps  demurely: 

Yet  even  there  I lead  the  way. 


NOTES  FROM  A SEA  JOURNAL. 

By  ROGER  STARBUCK. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  blustering;  we  had 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  were  now  rolling  along, 
under  close- reefed  topsails  and  jib,  past  the  dreary 
Isle  of  Desolation.  Muffled  in  their  great  pea-jack- 
ets, the  men  would  walk  the  decks  briskly,  occa- 
sionally dancing,  sparring,  etc.,  to  keep  themselves 
w arm.  I used  to  amuse  myself  for  hours  watching 
their  movements  from  my  post  of  observation  on 
the  quarter-rail,  where,  rolled  up  in  my  Esquimaux 
coat,  1 loved  to  sit  and  smoke  my  ivory  pipe,  made 
of  a whale’s  tooth. 

Not  unfrequently  some  anxious  tar  would  come 
up  from  the  snug  forecastle  to  take  a look  at  his  best 
clothes,  recently  washed,  and  now  w hipping  about 
on  the  line  "extending  across  the  deck. 

Alas ! the  poor  clothes,  incapable  of  keeping 
themselves  warm  by  exercise,  were  all  frozen  as 
stiff  as  pasteboard ; so  that  fheir  owner  must  carry 
them  to  the  galley  in  his  half  benumbed  fingers,  and 
thaw  them  by  the  stove  if  he  wished  to  have  them 
ready  for  Sunday. 

The  captain’s  wife  was  abon|jl ; she  was  a neat 
little  body,  with  hair  combed  very  smooth,  kind  blue 
eyes,  brisk  manners,  and  a sweet  voice.  The  rough 
fellows — every  man  of  them — liked  her,  and  I be- 
lieve would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  her;  for  she  was  always  sending  forward 
something  nice  for  them  to  eat,  and  there  was  no 
end  to  the  unexpected  watches  below  which  were 
accorded  them  through  her  influence.  On  pleasant 
days — there  were  few  of  them  lately — she  would 
bring  up  her  sewing,  and  sit  near  the  binnacle  chat- 
ting to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  taking  his  part 
by  coaxing  the  skipper,  in  her  own  peculiar  way, 
whenever  he  was  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
-tiering.  I remember  one  delicate  lad  of  sixteen, 
w ith  brown  hair  and  a white,  gentle  face,  who  was 
saved  many  times  from  the  blows  of  a “rope’s  end” 
by  ihe  “little  lady.”  She  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
fancy  to  this  boy,  who  hadn’t  a single  chum  aboard 
the  ship.  In  fact  he  was  so  reserved,  so  devoted  to 
a few  old  books  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  men  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  He  seemed  well  disposed,  however, 
never  interfered  with  his  shipmates’  business,  and 
was  always  ready  to  give  away  a part  of  his  allow- 
ance to  the  man  who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  ow  n. 

Well,  as  I said,  the  “little  lady” — so  we  called  her 
— seemed  to  like  the  lad.  Not  one  of  the  officers 
dared  to  say  a cross  word  to  him  when  she  was 
near.  She  felt  for  him  a sort  of  motherly  interest, 
I think,  because  he  had  nobody  but  her  to  watch 
over  and  protect  him ; but  he — alas,  poor  boy ! — he 
had  some  of  the  feelings  of  a man,  young  as  he  was, 
and  so  loved  and  cherished  her  with  his  whole  soul. 

One  cold,  moonlight  night,  while  he  was  steer- 
ing, she  brought  him  a pair  of  mittens  which  she 
had  made  with  her  own  pretty  hands.  One  of  these 
soft  hands  he  kissed  by  some  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse as  he  took  the  mittens ; but  he  soon  had  rea- 
son to  repent  of  bis  temerity.  The  captain  saw  that 
kiss ; furious  with  jealousy,  he  raved  like  a mad- 
man. 

“ What !”  cried  she,  “jealous  of  poor  little  Der- 
rick ?— of  a mere  boy  ?” 

“ Hy,  ay,”  he  replied,  grinding  his  teeth,  “but  I 
don’t  believe  this  is  the  first  of  your  * billing  and 
cooing’  with  him.” 

“How  ridiculous !”  answered  the  little  lady ; and 
by  every  art  in  her  power  she  endeavored  to  soothe 
her  angry  lord. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  she  was  un- 
successful. The  captain  ordered  her  into  the  cab- 
in, and  shut  her  up  in  her  own  room. 

And  now  it  fared  bard  with  poor  Derrick.  Day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  with  but  little  inter- 
mission, he  was  kept  hard  at  work  by  the  cruel 
skipper.  Thinner  and  paler  grew  the  lad  every 
hour.  I believe  the  absence  of  the  woman  he  loved 
affected  him  fully  as  much  as  his  hard  tasks ; for  he 
M ould  often  glance  tOM'ard  the  quarter-deck,  robbed 
of  that  gentle  form,  and  breathe  heavy  sighs. 

Many  of  us  remonstrated  M'ith  the  captain ; but 
he  heeded  us  not,  and  went  on  overworking  the 
boy.  Soon  the  sufferer  was  reduced  to  a mere  skele- 
ton— a w alking  shadow^ — and  then  the  skipper  re- 
lented a little.  His  victim  was  permitted  to  go  be- 
low once  in  a while  to  rest  himself.  He  kept  pin- 
ing, however,  and  was  finally  unable  to  leave  his 
bunk.  The  men  were  not  surprised  one  morning 
when  the  mate,  entering  the  forecastle,  looked  at 
the  sharp  white  face,  the  damp  brown  hair,  and  said 
that  the  boy  was  dying ! 

Then  the  captain,  struck  with  remorse,  sent  for 
his  wife. 

What  strange  power  is  there  In  a woman’s  hand  ? 
The  moment  the  little  lady’s  touched  the  invalid’s 
brow  he  seemed  to  revive. 

A week  later  he  was.able  to  go  altcart  the  decks. 

One  evening  abouL&SiEtrohS&iS  tha^time,  dur- 


ing a heavy  gale,  the  captain’s  foot  slipped  while  he 
was  oi>  the  lee  rail,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  but  con- 
trived to  cling  to  the  main  chains.  There  was  his 
wife,  half  distracted,  begging  somebody  to  save  her 
husband — endeavoring  to-save  him  herself,  periling 
her  own  life  for  his,  but  without  success. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  captain  must  soon  let  go  his 
hold.  The  men  were  all  aloft,  and  could  do  nothing 
in  time  to  save  him. 

Derrick,  who  had  been  steering,  now  bounded 
into  the  waist,  fastened  around  his  body  a rope,  one 
end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  ship,  and  plung- 
ing overboard,  succeeded  in  holding  his  captain  un- 
til both  could  be  lifted  from  their  perilous  situation 
by  the  crew. 

The  skipper  received  his  half-fainting  wife  in  one 
arm,  and  with  his  disengaged  hand  clasped  that  of 
the  boy. 

‘‘God  forgive  me  for  my  jealousy!”  he  cried. 
“You  are  a noble  lad,  Derrick;  and  had  I allowed 
you  to  die  my  own  fate  must  have  been  sealed  a 
moment  ago.” 
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CONGRESS. 

THE  Congressional  elections  of  the  autumn 
have  been  another  and  a noble  vindication 
of  the  principle  of  our  Government,  and  a pro- 
digious warning  to  any  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  ventures  even  to  seem  to  erect  the 
one-man  power  against  the  popular  conscience 
and  conviction.  The  grossest  insult  ever  offered 
to  the  American  people  was  the  declaration  of 
the  President  that  he  might  have  made  himself 
Dictator,  and  the  most  stupid  political  blunder 
was  the  assertion  of  .he  Postmaster-General 
that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  the  eaters  of  the  President’s  bread 
and  butter.  Both  of  the  remarks  were  rhetor- 
ical, doubtless ; but  they  stirred  that  righteous, 
popular  indignation  which  is  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic.  Fox  the  first  time  Congress  was 
publicly  derided  by  the  Executive.  And  what 
is  Congress?  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States  representatively  assembled.  The  Con- 
gressional elections  have  been  the  prodigious, 
threefold  protest  of  the  people — first,  against  the 
assumption  of  the  President  to  have  a policy  in 
a matter  entirely  beyond  his  authority ; second, 
against  the  fatal  incompleteness  of  the  condi- 
tions he  proposed ; and  third,  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive audacity  or  stupidity  which  dared  even 
to  hint  at  military  subversion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  elections  of  1864  were  not  more 
significant  than  those  of  1866. 

And  now  that  the  Union  majority  in  Con- 
gress is  fully  determined,  and  that  there  is 
no  question  of  its  overpowering  ascendency,  it 
is  natural  to  ask  what  Congress  is  likely  to  do. 
Will  it  impose  severer  conditions  of  restoration  ? 
Will  it  impeach  the  President  ? Will  it  pass  a 
high  tariff?  Will  it  adopt  a peremptory  tone 
toivard  England  upon  the  Alabama  claims? 
Will  it  be  a rash  or  a wise  Legislature  ? 

The  Congress  that  meets  in  December  is  not, 
indeed,  the  Congress  that  has  been  just  elected, 
but  it  is  composed  in  great  part  of  the  pres- 
ent members,  and  the  elections  have  been  a dis- 
tinct popular  approval  of  the  general  Congres- 
sional policy.  But  we  are  not  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  elections  have  given  Congress 
carte  blanche,  authorizing  it  to  do  whatever  ec- 
centricity or  extravagance  may  propose ; and  we 
are  very  sure,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  from  the  general  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture, that  the  policy  of  Congress  will  be  neither 
timid  nor  rash,  but  will  fairly  represent  the  gen- 
eral good  sense  of  the  people,  which  is  carrying 
the  country  swiftly  and  safely  through  its  present 
perplexities.  Those  who  persistently  reason  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to-day  as  if  they 
Mere  the  French  Revolutionists  of  1793  will 
probably  see  nothing  but  a reign  of  terror  in  the 
assembly  of  “a  Radical  Congress.”  But  suoh 
persons  have  neither  faith  in  popular  govern- 
ment nor  in  any  other  principle  which  requires 
confidence  in  the  public  good  sense.  When  a 
New  York  mob  hangs  and  burns  colored  men 
and  children  these  persons  think  they  see  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a free  popular  system.  But 
when  the  American  people  M'ages  tremendous 
war  for  Union  and  Liberty  the  same  persons  can 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple know  what  they  are  doing. 

But  they  did  know  then,  and  they  do  know 
now.  The  new  Congress  will  be  like  the  late 
Union  Convention  in  this  State.  There  has 
never  been  a Convention  so  harmoniously  radi- 
cal, and  never  one  whose  action  was  so  saga- 
cious. It  could  have  done  any  thing.  It  could 
have  8aid  any  thing.  To  the  most  radical  sen- 
timent it  was  like  tinder  to  a spark.  But  its 
good  sense  was  as  conspicuous  as  its  profound 
conviction.  The  very  consciousness  that  it  M'as 
unchecked  by  any  opposition,  and  that  it  was 
really  acting  for  vast  national  ends,  toned  its 
M'arm  temper  to  a moderate  speech,  and  its  wis- 
dom disappointed  its  sincerest  enemies.  It  will 
be  the  same  with  Congress  during  this  session  as 
it  M-as  during  the  last.  The  President  and  his 
friends  have  tired  the  language  with  abuse  of 
Congress.  But  what  did  Congress  do  ? What 
Radical  leader  did  it  follow  ? Congress  com- 
pletes the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the 
President  approved  the  restoration  of  the  rebel 


States ; and  while  it  honored,  as  all  faithful  citi- 
zens must,  the  fidelity  to  liberty  and  justice  of 
men  like  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Congressional  policy  was  indicated  by  men  like 
Mr.  Fessenden. 

Unless  in  the  Maryland  difficulty  or  some 
other  matter  the  President  shall  exasperate  and 
alarm  the  country,  we  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  opinion  he  will  be 
impeached.  Mr.  Binoham  and  General  But- 
ler and  Mr.  Boutwell  will  doubtless  reflect 
that  the  strong  feeling  against  the  President 
has  been  in  great  degree  placated  by  the  elec- 
tions. So  long|a8  there  were  doubt  and  fear  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
President’s  opportunities  and*intentions  there 
M-as  naturally  extreme  bitterness  toward  him. 
But  as  it  appeared  that  the  public  sentiment 
and  resolution  M ere  unshaken,  the  Presidential 
chances  and  designs,  whatever  the  latter  may 
have  been,  dwindled  so  as  to  become  mainly 
matters  of  curiosity.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  at 
this  session  of  Congress  the  proposition  of  any 
severer  conditions  of  restoration  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Amendment.  The  precedent  of 
Tennessee  will  undoubtedly  be  followed.  If 
any  unrepresented  State  ratifies  the  Amend- 
ment she  will  resume  her  place  in  Congress. 

The  experience  of  the  last  session  in  regard 
to  the  tariff  will  not  be  lost  upon  Congress. 
The  Union  party  as  such  takes  no  ground  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  neither  a Protective  nor  a 
Free-trade  party,  while  it  does,  without  ques- 
tion, favor  a tariff  for  revenue  during  the  pres- 
ent exigency.  But  the  attempt  to  frame  a pro- 
tective tariff  during  the  last  session  was  direct 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  President  in  his  plan  of 
demoralizing  and  destroying  the  party.  The 
alienation  of  a certain  portion  of  the  party  in 
the  early  summer  was  greatly  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely unwise  and  inexcusable  course  upon 
this  subject  of  some  prominent  representatives. 
Their  policy  could  be  repeated  only  with  the 
same  result,  and  at  a time  when  Union  is  the 
most  sacred,  patriotic  duty  of  the  party. 

The  tone  of  Congress  in  our  foreign  policy 
ought  to  be  dignified  and  moderate.  The  only 
disturbing  questions  are  the  position  of  France 
in  Mexico — a question  which  is  conclusively 
answering  itself,  and  which  needs  no  rhetoric 
or  bravado  from  us — and  the  Alabama  claims, 
which  can  equally  dispense  with  Buncomb  in 
their  settlement.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that 
Congress  shall  apply  the  same  vigilant  good 
sense  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  which 
the  members  individually  devote  to  their  private 
affairs.  And  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  in 
the  saving  of  time,  money,  public  vexation,  and 
national  honor  if  those  members  who  may  be 
Classified  as  the  sensational  members  should  be 
held  by  the  whole  country  at  their  just  value, 
and  not  regarded  as  especially  representative 
of  any  body  but  themselves,  or  of  any  purpose 
but  their  own  ambition. 

The  country  has  indicated  the  policy  of  res- 
toration. It  has  expressed  its  confidence  in 
Congress,  and  it  remains  for  Congress  to  M'ork 
rather  than  to  talk. 


THE  END  OF  AUSTRIA  IN  ITALY. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
writes,  on  the  19th  of  October,  from  Venice : 
“ There  was  a trampling  of  feet  along  the  nar- 
row passage  beside  my  hotel  at  four  o’clock  this 
morning.  As  the  footfalls  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  there  was  a hoarse  word  of  command 
and  a hurrying  forward  of  the  rearmost  files. 
Then  there  Mas  a dead  silence  again,  and  we 
had  the  last  of  the  Austrians  in  Venice.” 

What  a ghostly  end  is  here  of  one  of  the 
most  cruel  tyrannies  known  in  history ! How 
impregnably  intrenched  in  the  very  heart  of 
Northern  Italy  this  tyranny  M'as  may  be  seen  in 
the  grapliic  pictures  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral 
or  military  square  of  fortified  cities,  published 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  This  M as  the 
point  at  which  the  iron  hand  of  Austria  clutched 
and  held  Italy.  The  records  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian Council  of  Ten  can  not  be  more  tragical 
than  those  of  the  Austrian  rule.  The  dull, 
steady  oppression  has  almost  ruined  a nation, 
and  has  nothing  to  show  but  a few  military 
roads.  The  traveler  in  Lombardy  for  the  last 
generation  has  never  been  able  to  escape  the 
perception  of  the  nightmare  that  brooded  upon 
the  land.  The  young  men  lounging  and  list- 
less, frivolous  or  secretly  conspiring;  the  Aus- 
trian eye  and  hand  every  where,  and  every  where 
hated ; superstition  and  ignorance  and  frivolity 
encouraged  because  they  tend  to  enervate  and 
demoralize ; thdse  things  no  observer  could  help 
seeing. 

It  Mas  one  of  the  wicked  arrangements  of 
the  “ settlement  of  Europe,"  upon  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  which  disposed  of  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  ambition  of  rulers,  and  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  that 
settlement,  so  cordially  hated  by  all  lovers  of 
national  liberty  in  Europe,  was  not  only  over- 
thrown by  the  Prussian  arms  at  Sadowa,  but 
its  destruction  has  now  been  formally  ratified 
by  the  popular  vote  of  Venetia.  The  question 
was  simply,  “Do  you  wish  to  live  under  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel, King  of  Italy  ?”  and  the  whole  male  pop- 
ulation of  adult  age  voted.  The  vote  was  enor- 
mous, and  almost  uniform  in  its  result.  In  the 


city  of  Venice,  out  of  30,000,  26,180  voted,  and 
almost  all  affirmatively.  In  Padua  8000  votes 
were  cast.  In  the  country  district  ofIDolo  the 
people  marched  to  the  polls  with  the  priests  at 
their  head,  and  7170  persons  voted  out  of  a to- 
tal of  7700  electors.  In  the  city  of  Verona 
there  were  16,075  votes,  and  only  one  in  the 
negative.  At  Udine  there  was  but  one  nega- 
tive out  of  5473  votes.  Chioggia  and  Rovigo 
more  than  10,000  affirmative  votes  and  no  neg- 
atives were  thrown.  At  Vicenza  two  negatives 
out  of  8810  votes. 

There  was  never  so  unanimous  a vote,  and 
Italy  now  enters  with  all  her  heart  upon  her 
new  career.  The  Pope  is  the  only  essentially 
disturbing  element,  and  surrounded  by  a free 
and  constitutional  Italy,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  Pope  can  long  sit  upon  his  temporal  throne. 
Whether  he  will  choose  to  remain  upon  his  old 
ground  merely  as  supreme  head  of  his  Church, 
or  emigrate  to  some  island  where  he  can  still  be 
political  lord  paramount,  the  immediate  future 
Mill  disclose.  Austria  can  no  longer  defend 
him  upon  his  throne,  and  poor  old  Spain,  which 
can  hardly  stand,  proposes  to  him  that  they  shall 
combine  their  weakness  and  try  to  hold  each 
other  up.  It  Mill  be  a mummy  trying  to  prop 
a falling  statue.  Meanwhile  the  ocean  tele- 
graph will  at  any  moment  bring  us  news  of  the 
entry  of  Victor  Emanuel  into  Venice,  and 
then  it  will  be  for  Italy  to  show  by  the  energy 
and  sagacity  of  her  legislation  that  she  was 
wholly  worthy  to  win  the  victory  which  restored 
her  unity,  but  which  is  due  to  other  arms  than 
hers. 


FLATTERING  THE  FENIANS. 

It  seems  to  us  that  honorable  men  can  have 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Fenian  foray  into  Can- 
ada, and  consequently  but  one  opinion  of  the 
attempt  to  excite  hostility  against  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  action  in  the  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  one  energetic,  praiseworthy,  and  thorough- 
ly American  act  of  his  administration.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  M ere  deliberately  de- 
fied by  a mob  which  sought  to  make  our  soil 
the  base  of  a murderous  and  predatory  assault 
upon  a peaceful  neighbor.  It  was  not  only 
defiance,  but  contemptuous  defiance,  and  the 
President  instantly  and  irresistibly  stopped  the 
whole  enterprise.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  he 
had  encouraged  the  Fenians  before  he  opposed 
them.  He  received  a deputation  of  them,  and 
at  their  request  liberated  John  Mitchell  ; but 
he  was  very  careful  to  say  no  more  than  that 
the  release  was  a compliment  to  the  large  “ sec- 
tion of  our  countrymen  with  whom  he  was  pr&* 
viously  identified.”  It  M'as  the  usual  subserv- 
ience of  a Democratic  politician  to  the  Irish- 
men, and  it  was  not  as  a Fenian  that  Mitchell 
was  released. 

That  the  President’s  action  was  prompt  and 
decisive  the  moment  that  overt  acts  were  com- 
mitted shows  that  his  sense  of  official  duty  prop- 
erly transcended  his  inclinations  as  a politician. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  risk  of  aliena- 
ting that  part  of  Irish  sympathy  which  is  Fenian, 
and  which  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Head  Centre,  nu- 
merically estimates  at  20,000.  This  was  a course 
in  which  the  President  M’as  fairly  entitled  to  the 
most  generous  and  cordial  support  of  all  lovers 
of  the  honor  of  the  national  name ; and  the  ut- 
ter immorality  and  indecency  of  party -spirit 
could  be  shoMTi  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
efforts  of  some  of  our  political  friends  to  turn 
the  matter  to  their  own  ends.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  the  late  canvass  was 
General  Walbridge  extolling  the  lower  M'arda 
of  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  seat  of  an  en- 
lightened press,  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  and 
Mi  Bennett  were  the  fraternal  Castor  and 
Poi  *ux — the  whole  being  intended  to  obtain 
Feu’an  votes  for  Mr.  Greeley.  That  Mr. 
Greeley  is  a true  friend  of  the  laboring  man 
is  unquestionable ; but  this  method  of  election- 
eering must  certainly  strike  every  honest  man 
with  disgust. 

Every  fair  means  of  gaining  votes  should  be 
constantly  and  vigorously  practiced ; but  every 
unfair  method,  although  it  may  carry  an  elec- 
tion, loses  a cause.  The  danger  of  our  general 
politics  is  the  kind  of  corruption  upon  which 
the  Democratic  party  relies  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  spirit  which  panders  to  igno- 
rance and  vice,  and  if  ignorance  and  vice  suc- 
ceed the  recoil  is  tremendous  and  disastrous. 
Could  there  be  any  thing  more  pitiful  than  the 
appeal  to  an  ignorant  foreigner  for  his  vote, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  President  was  his  en- 
emy because  he  had  faithfully  executed  the  just 
laM-s  of  the  land  ? Besides  the  enormity  of  the 
appeal  in  itself,  there  is  the  perilous  folly  of 
supporting  the  theory  that  an  American  citizen 
is  an  Irishman.  If  an  inhabitant  of  this  coun- 
try is  a foreigner  and  undertakes  to  make  M ar 
from  our  soil  against  a friendly  power,  the  law 
deals  with  him  very  promptly.  But  if  he  be  an 
American  citizen  his  offense  is  even  greater, 
and  his  pretense  that  he  is  acting  as  a citizer 
of  some  other  country  is  an  insult  to  all  of  n8> 

When  Irishmen,  or  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  leave  their  land  and  co^e  to  Uve  among 
us,  they  must  understand.  that  they  are  to  obey 
the  laws.  If  their  Sympathy  with  the  soitom  s 
of  the  friend®  they  leave  behind  inspires  them 
to  hell*  them  strike  for  their  liberty,  let  them 
returnr  4iWI  Help!  they,  I^But  an  Irish  Republic 
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which  establishes  its  head -quarters  in  New 
York,  and  murders  a few  innocent  Canadians 
by  way  of  making  war  upon  England,  is  not  an 
Irish  Republic  which  commands  the  respect  of 
honorable  men;  and  to  attempt  to  propitiate 
its  supporters  by  complaining  of  the  President 
for  enforcing  its  laws  is  a betrayal  of  the  au- 
thority of  law  and  a blow  at  public  morality. 


JOHN  BRIGHT  AND  ENGLAND. 

Macaulay  used  to  say  that  the  next  great 
convulsion  in  his  country  would  be  the  contest 
between  Parliament  and  the  People,  as  in  1645 
it  was  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King ; 
and  the  speeches  of  John  Bright  seem  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  that  contest.  His  pres- 
ent movement  is  the  most  significant  political 
event  in  England  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 
It  is  the  suggestion  of  an  actual,  although  not 
necessarily  a forcible,  revolution.  English  states- 
men and  political  philosophers  hitherto  have 
agreed  in  recognizing  the  balance  of  classes  as 
essential  to  British  stability.  The  objection 
of  certain  liberal  papers,  like  the  Spectator , to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  bold  claim  of  the  suffrage,  a 
few  years  since,  for  every  innocent  and  intelli- 
gent man,  was  that  it  tended  to  throw  all  po- 
litical power  into  the  hands  of  one  class,  and 
thereby  to  destroy  the  sacred  class  organization. 
This  was  also  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
his  famous  Parliamentary  speeches  which  Mr. 
Bright  constantly  and  bitterly  reviles.  Mr. 
Lowe  made  his  speeches  offensive  by  declaring 
that  the  class  to  which  this  controlling  power 
was  to  be  given  was  the  most  ignorant  and 
vicious  class  in  the  country. 

John  Bright  says  that  the  government  of 
the  balance  of  classes  lias  failed ; that  its  his- 
torical tendency  is  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer ; to  concentrate  the  ownership 
of  land  in  a few  hands,  and  to  exclude  the  great 
body  of  the  population  from  political  power. 
He  proposes  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the 
governing  class  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  na- 
tion govern  itself.  This  means  nothing  less 
than  the  disappearance  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons — the  end  of  a monarchy,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a republic.  It  sends  a shiver  through 
the  kingdom,  where  traditions  are  sacred  by 
reason  of  their  moss  and  mould,  if  there  bo  no- 
thing else  to  endear  them.  It  sets  all  England 
to  thinking  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Tennis  Court, 
and  the  flight  to  Yarennes;  and  already  one 
quivering  letter- writer  thinks  that  John  Bright 
may  yet  cause  the  London  mob  to  cry  a la  lan- 
terne,  and  to  take  to  hanging  Mr.  Lowe  and  his 
adherents. 

The  striking  fact  of  the  situation  is,  that  the 
movement  is  confined  entirely  to  the  laboring, 
unenfranchised  class.  The  middle  class  holds 
as  far  aloof  as  the  aristocracy.  Indeed,  the 
aim  of  the  middle  class  in  England  is  to  amass 
money  enough  to  buy  land,  and  so  to  aristoc- 
racize  itself.  John  Bright  may  he  said  to 
head  this  unenfranchised  and  landless  class, 
which  is  the  vast  numerical  majority  against  all 
the  other  classes,  the  political  power,  and  the  j 
impregnable  traditions  of  the  monarchy.  The 
foreshadowed  contest  is  tremendous.  But  Mr. 
Bright’s  demand  is  not  forcible  revolution. 
He  asks  the  governing  class  merely  to  consider 
history  and  human  nature,  and  to  be  warned  in 
time.  Dogged  resistance  he  wishes  them  to 
see  is  sure  destruction.  Yielding  and  yielding 
more  and  more  they  may  indeed  at  last  yield 
the  very  British  system  itself,  but  better  that 
than  an  earthquake  which  will  shatter  every 
thing.  Shall  we  learn  nothing?  he  earnestly 
asks.  What  is  the  part  of  common-sense  but  ! 
to  see  what  is  unavoidable,  and  adapt  ourselves 
to  it?  And  what  is  statesmanship  but  com- 
mon-sense making  laws  ? 

We  rank  John  Bright’s  movement  in  En- 
gland, in  its  ultimate  scope,  with  the  vindica- 
tion of  popular  government  in  this  country  and 
the  prostration  of  the  Austrian  empire. 


WHY  WAS  THE  “EVENING  STAR” 
LOST? 

A ship-master  who  has  had  more  than  twen- 
ty years’  experience  at  sea  in  every  kind  of  ves- 
sel, and  three  years  upon  the  Southern  coast  in 
she  naval  blockading  service  in  all  seasons  and 
all  weathers,  writes  to  give  us  his  views  of  pre- 
venting such  accidents  as  that  of  the  Evening 
Star.  Our  ships,  he  says,  are  as  stanch  and 
swift  as  can  he  built ; and  the  Evening  Star  was 
not  lost,  he  thinks,  because  of  her  weakness. 
The  storm  was  not  unusual  for  the  latitude  and 
the  season,  but  at  the  height  of  the  gala  “the 
rudder-chains  gave  way,  or  some  accident  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  the  ship  became  unman- 
ageable. ” A similar  entanglement  of  the  rud- 
der-chains was  almost  fatal  to  the  Great  East- 
ern. 

The  great  mistake,  says  our  sea-faring  friend, 
is,  that  “almost  all  our  large  steamers  have  no 
steering  gear  immediately  connected  with  the 
rudder-head,  while  the  chains  pass  at  many 
angles,  and  along  the  length  of  the  ship,  and 
in  many  obvious  ways  can  be  entangled.  An 
extra  tiller  attached  to  the  rudder-head  direct- 
ly over  the  main  deck,,  with  a pair  of  relief- 
tacks  ready  at  all  timedr'WfydS  Ui&ePbi worked 


officer  in  charge  of  the  deck,  could  have  been 
used  effectively  to  keep  the  Evening  Star  head 
to  the  sea ; or  if  not  head  to,  might  have  kept 
her  before  it,  and  in  either  position,  in  all  prob- 
ability, she  would  have  weathered  the  gale.” 
Our  correspondent  says  that  during  the  block- 
ade many  vessels  of  all  classes,  which  were  nev- 
er intended  for  sea-service,  rode  out  at  anchor 
many  of  the  most  severe  gales  upon  the  very 
worst  parts  of  the  coast;  but  had  they  been 
exposed  “broadside  to,  or  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  many  of  them  would  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom.” Whether  the  facts  upon  the  Evening 
Star  are  correctly  apprehended  or  not  by  our 
correspondent,  he  makes  a very  sensible  sug- 
gestion, which  can  be  very  easily  followed. 

The  loss  of  the  Evening  Star  is  attributed,  by 
the  report  of  Captain  Mew,  who  has  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  laws 
in  relation  to  steamships,  to  bad  management. 
The  hull  of  the  steamer  was  sound,  the  ma- 
chinery in  good  condition,  but  she  needed  an- 
other engineer,  and  instead  of  her  proper  com- 
plement of  fourteen  men,  she  carried  but  ten, 
and  some  of  these  are  reported  to  have  been 
employed  otherwise  thun  as  seamen.  The 
force  was  not  enough  to  handle  the  ship ; the 
facilities  suggested  by  our  friend,  a ship-mas- 
ter, were  not  at  hand ; no  effort  was  made  to 
get  her  head  to  the  wind,  though  her  rudder 
was  intact  most  of  the  time ; and  down  went 
the  ship  and  two  hundred  passengers.  The 
report  does  not  say  that  a larger  crew  would 
certainly  have  6aved  the  ship,  but  it  does  say 
that  she  would  probably  have  been  kept  afloat, 
and  a full  crew  could  have  manned  the  boats, 
which  were  large  enough  for  both  crew  and 
passengers,  and  in  that  way  many  more  lives 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  owners  and  officers  of  the  Evening  Star 
certainly  owe  some  explanation  to  the  public 
of  a great  disaster  for  which  this  report  makes 
them  partly  responsible. 


FIRE! 

As  all  Americans  travel  more  or  less,  we  are 
all  peculiarly  interested  in  making  travel  safe. 
Nothing  tends  to  that  result  so  surely  as  the 
publication  of  the  accidents  and  carelessness  of 
management  which  travelers  observe ; for  when 
the  officers  of  railroads  and  steamboats  fully 
understand  that  any  negligence  will  be  prompt- 
ly reported  to  the  public,  they  will  take  good 
care  to  avoid  all  accidents  that  are  not  inevita- 
ble. The  American  is  a pusillanimous  traveler ; 
but  John  Bull  grumbles  until  his  discomfort  or 
his  danger  is  remedied.  We  lately  described  a 
fire  upon  the  Plymouth  Hock  steamer  which  was 
happily  discovered  by  a passenger  and  extin- 
guished before  serious  harm  was  done.  We 
have  received  a letter  from  the  Occupant  of 
State-room  53,  who  was  the  passenger  of  whom 
we  spoke,  and  who  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Company  and  of  all  travelers  by  the  Sound 
boats. 

"The  boat  that  night  was  lighted  by  lamps  having 
a temporary  standard  made  of  wood  or  pasteboard, 
and  placed  on  the  marble  tables  without  being  fas- 
tened. This  lamp  [the  occasion  of  the  fire]  being  the 
nearest  to  the  engine,  owing  to  the  jar  of  the  machinery 
fell  first.  Suppose  there  had  been  a collision,  there 
would  have  been  thirty  fires  instead  of  one  to  put  out 
. . . .Returning  East  the  next  night  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  knew  of  the  fire  the  preceding  night  had  the 
lamps  tied  to  the  tables  with  strings  and  appointed  them- 
selves watchmen  to  see  that  no  more  fires  occurred.  They 
saw,  although  they  could  not  prevent  it,  some  of  the 
hands  or  passengers  smoking  cigars  around  the  bag- 
gage [freight],  which  consisted  in  part  of  cotton  and 
wool." 

No  one  who  travels  by  the  Sound  steamers 
but  perceives  the  perils  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. But  does  not  this  system  of  lighting 
foolishly  multiply  those  perils?  How  grave 
they  were  felt  to  be  in  the  case  of  which  we 
have  spoken  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  some  of 
the  passengers  forming  themselves  into  a Vigi- 
lance Committee.  It  is  quite  time,  as  our  cor- 
respondent suggests,  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  abuses  that  are  stealing  in 
upon  us  to  such  an  alarming  extent. 


BATHING. 


Hcfeland,  a German  physician  who  wrote  on 
health  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  said  that  the 
whole  body  ought  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water  every 
day,  and  this  has  been  very  commonly  repeated  by 
writers  on  health  up  to  the  present  tune.  And  yet 
there  are  veiy  few,  even  among  those  who  consci- 
entiously intend  to  take  suitable  care  of  their  phys- 
ical condition,  who  comply  with  this  injunction. 
Are  they  who  neglect  it  altogether  in  error?  It 
certainly  would  be  a great  inconvenience  to  most 
of  them  to  comply  with  it;  but  still,  if  the  meas- 
ure be  requisite  for  securing  the  full  health  of  the 
body,  the  inconvenience  should  be  do  bar  to  its  em- 
ployment. That  bathing  should  be  used  far  more 
than  it  is  by  most  people  there  is  no  doubt ; but  the 
question  is,  to  what  extent  is  it  required,  and  m 
what  ways  should  it  be  used?  Wo  will  answer 
this  briefly  as  well  as  we  can. 

There  are  two  objects  in  bathing.  Ojoe  hs  ter 
cleanse  the  skin.  This  organ  (for  it  must  be  re- 


covering) is  continually  discharging  a largequl 
tity  of  refuse  matter  from  the  system,  in  the  form 
of  both  insensible  aud  sensible  perspiration.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  innumerable  tubes  closely 
together.  It  is  important  that  the  outlets  of 
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those  tubes,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  should  be  kept 
well  open.  They  are  liable  to  be  obstructed,  both 
by  the  accumulation  of  sojne  of  the  matter  which 
passes  out  of  them,  and  by  the  lodgment  of  matter 
brought  to  the  skin  by  the  air,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  These  accumulations  are  removed  in  three 
ways — by  becoming  attached  to  the  clothing  in  its 
friction  from  the  motions  of  the  body,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  and  by  the  washing  out  of- the  tubes 
of  the  skin  by  the  free  flow  of  perspiration  occasion- 
ed by  brisk  exercise. 

The  second  object  of  bathing  Is  to  influence  the 
skin  as  an  active  and  sensitive  organ.  We  see  this 
in  a marked  manner  when  cold  battling  is  attended 
with  a good  reaction.  The  skin  is  highly  endowed 
with  nerves,  and,  as  a sensitive  organ,  has  an  im- 
portant play  in  the  economy  of  the  system.  The 
impressions  that  are  made  upon  it,  therefore,  exert 
a decided  influence  upon  the  great  central  organs 
oi  the  body. 

You  see,  then,  that  as  the  skin  is  an  active  se- 
creting organ  it  can,  to  a considerable  extent,  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  bath- 
ing to  clear  away  the  refuse  which  is  disposed  to 
collect  at  the  outlets  of  its  tubes.  The  whole  of  the 
skin  does  not,  therefore,  need  to  be  washed  every 
day  as  a measure  of  cleanliness.  Only  the  most 
exposed  portions  of  it  need  this.  The  frequency 
with  which  it  should  be  done  in  other  parts  depends 
much  on  circumstances.  We  had  better,  however, 
err  on  the  side  of  doing  it  too  much  than  too  little. 
Not  that  no  harm  ever  comes  from  doing  it  too 
much,  for  there  is  such  a thing  as  making  the  or- 
gan too  sensitive,  and  impairing  its  functions  by 
too  frequent  stimulation.  Daily  bathing,  accom- 
panied by  friction,  may  necessitate  too  active  a re- 
newal of  that  very  delicate  covering  of  the  skin 
which  we  call  the  cuticle,  and  so  injure  the  true 
skin,  from  whose  surface  this  is  constantly  form- 
ing, the  outer  portions  of  it  being  as  constantly 
thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  very  minute  scales. 

Neither  is  the  skin  wholly  dependent  on  cold 
bathing,  as  some  seem  to  think,  to  give  it  tone  and 
activity.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  means  of 
doing  this,  and,  we  may  add,  a subordinate  one. 
Free  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
means,  giving  vigor  to  all  the  organs,  the  skin  as 
well  as  the  rest.  This  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  while  cold  bathing  is  far 
from  being  so,  for  even  a high  degree  of  healthy 
vigor  is  often  maintained  without  it,  if  there  be  ha- 
bitual brisk  exercise. 

Observe  that  it  is  as  true  of  bathing  with  cold 
water  as  it  is  of  exposure  to  cold  air,  that  a good 
reaction  is  essential  to  a healthy  influence.  If  this 
do  not  occur  the  effect  is  depressing  to  the  vital 
powers,  and  tends  to  produce  ill-health  and  even 
positive  disease.  A disregard  of  this  plain  fact  has 
led  to  much  injury,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  delicate  health.  So  popular  has  been  cold  bath- 
ing of  late  that  its  use  has  been  too  indiscriminate. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  points  of  dis- 
crimination which  should  be  observed.  The  robust 
cau  use  cold  bathing  with  comparatively  little  cau- 
tion, because  they  have  a reaction  so  readily  ex- 
cited ; but  even  with  them  it  should  not  be  resorted 
to  when  the  system  is  much  fatigued.  For  this 
reason  it  is  generally  improper  in  the  after-part  of 
the  day.  The  best  time  for  its  use,  in  relation  to 
securing  a full  reaction,  is  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon,  for  tfie  system  is  then  in  its  most  vig- 
orous condition.  But  early  in  the  morning  is  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  after  the  rest  of  the  night 
there  is  sufficient  vigor  for  a suitable  reaction  in 
most  persons. 

In  using  cold  bathing  as  a tonic  (and  it  is  a cap- 
ital one),  there  is  no  necessity  for  bathing  the  whole 
body.  Sometimes  one  part  can  be  bathed  and  some- 
times another.  We  have  known  all  the  requisite 
tonic  effect  to  be  secured  by  merely  putting  the  feet 
into  cold  water  every  morning.  Neither  is  it  essen- 
tial tfcat  there  should  be  immersion — sponging  will 
do  as  well.  What  is  required  is  simply  the  impres- 
sion of  cold  followed  by  reaction.  The  benefit  that 
results  comes  from  accustoming  the  system  to  thus 
react  on  receiving  the  impression  of  cold  through 
the  nerves  of  the  skin,  instead  of  succumbing  under 
it  into  a state  of  depression.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
cold  bathing  is  so  serviceable  in  ridding  one  of  the 
disposition  to  take  cold  by  using  it  in  the  summer 
and  continuing  it  on  into  winter. 

Many  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  as  already 
hinted,  reap  injury  instead  of  benefit  from  cold 
bathing  by  the  failure  to  have  a reaction.  They 
can  ordinarily  succeed  in  obtaining  this  result, 
however,  if  they  manage  in  the  right  way.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  begin  with  using  water  somewhat 
warm,  having  it  cooler  from  day  to  day  till  they 
get  to  use  really  cold  water.  Or  they  can  first  ap- 
ply the  water  over  a small  portion  of  surface,  daily 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  its  application  as  the  habit 
of  reaction  becomes  established.  Of  course  friction 
may  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  securing  reac- 
tion, the  exercise  requisite  in  applying  it  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  skin  both  uniting  to  produce  the 
effect. 


THE  ARTISTS’  FUND  WATER- 
COLOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  artists  have  wisely  resolved  to  devote  One 
of  the  galleries  at  their  Seventh  Exhibition  bo  paint- 
ings in  water-colors ; and  so  generous  has  been  the 
response  of  private  owners  that  so  complete  and 
beautiful  a collection  of  water-colors  has  never  been 
seen  in  this  country  as  that  which  has  been  gath- 
ered at  the  National  Academy  rooms  in  which  the 
Exhibition  takes  place.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
some  of  Turner’s  finest  and  most  characteristic 
works  are  in  water-color  ; and  until  really  good 
works  in  this  style  have  been  seen  it  is  impossible 
Lfchfcnow  of -w  liat-torce  rvarki  y,  - atuLaxqu  i site , ten-. 


membered  that  it  is  an  active  organ,  and  not  a mere  J derness  water-colors  are  capable.  The  collection  is 
quail- ’|  composed  ot  works  by  the  most"Vamous~  naint'ers,* 
which  will  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  most 
comfortably  and  satisfactorily  studied  * and  the  Ex- 
hibition will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  city,  i i a i 
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LITERARY. 

A little  book  just  published  by  Lippincott,  In 
Philadelphia,  “ With  General  Sheridan  in  Lee’s  last 
Campaign, .by  a Staff  Officer,”  is  a peculiarly  valu- 
able chapter  in  the.  story  of  the  war ; for  although 
the  author  assures  us  that  General  Sheridan  will 
not  know  what  is  in  the  book  until  he  sees  it,  and 
has  in  no  way  prompted  it,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer  had  the  General’s  fullest  confidence,  and 
that  his  views  are  those  of  Sheridan.  The  book 
is  a luminous  and  graphic  account  of  the  part  borne 
by  Sheridan  and  his  men  in  the  closing  campaign. 
It  goes  at  a hand-gallop,  and  is  the  most  brisk  and 
breezy  reading.  Moreover,  its  franknes's,  hearti- 
ness, and  generosity  give  great  weight  to  all  its 
statements  upon  disputed  points;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  presenting  General  Sheridan's 
view  of  his  own  action  in  relieving  General  War- 
ren, who  has  also  published  his  version  of  the  af- 
fair. It  is  plain,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Sheridan 
felt  a want  of  confidence  in  success  upon  the  part 
of  Warren,  and  knew  that  his  distrust  must  inev- 
itably paralyze  the  troops  and  imperil  the  victory. 
Whether  Sheridan  was  justified  in  his  feeling  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  reader  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  facts ; and  as  related  in  this  little  work 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  lie  could  have  done  otherwise 
than  he  did.  The  relief  was  no  imputation  upou 
General  Warren’s  capacity  or  fidelity,  as  was 
proved  by  his  appointment  to  an  important  com. 
mand  immediately  afterward.  The  portraiture  of 
Sheridan  in  this  book  is  very  striking  and  satis- 
factory. ne  is  evidently  a clear,  elective  man,  of 
marvelous  energy  and  celerity.  But  his  “ dash”  is 
not  recklessness.  It  is  not  a mere  gush  of  fine  an- 
imal spirits.  It  is  the  fatal  swiftness  of  insight 
and  genius.  If  Sheridan  is  the  most  romantic, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest  heroes  of  the  war. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

J efterbon  Davis,  through  direct  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, has  received  extended  privileges,  in  being  al 
lowed  the  liberty  of  the  grounds  during  the  day,  and 
the  removal  of  the  guards  both  day  ana  night. 

The  receipts  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  month  of 
October,  ending  October  81,  are  $26,414,430  29,  against 
$30,467,973  63  lor  the  month  of  October  last  year.  The 
aggregate  receipts  for  the  four  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1 and  ending  October  31, 
are  $126,261,643  14,  against  $124,1S1,409  29  for  the  same 
period  last  year, 

Memphis,  in  1852,  had  a population  of  between  12,000 
and  13.000.  The  Avalanche  states  that  in  1860  the  low- 
est estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  40,000— 
an  increase  of  280  per  cent,  over  the  census  of  1852  in 
eight  years.  The  general  estimate  now  is  that  the 
population  will  number  at  least  60,000,  some  placing  it 
as  high  as  70,000. 

In  Nashville  colored  children  are  heartily  Invited  to 
attend  the  Catholic  Sabbath-schools  with  the  other 
children,  and  no  distinction  1b  made  on  account  of 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

October  27 : 

(Prague.)— An  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre 
this  evening.  The  culprit  aimed  a pistol  at  the  Kaiser, 
but  before  the  ball  was  fired  he  was  seized  by  an  En 
ghshman  and  placed  under  arrest. 

October  29j 

,atest  advices  from  Candia  state 
that  fighting  between  the  Christians  and  the  Turkish 
army  continued,  but  the  accounts  of  its  progress  are 
unreliable*  ® 

October  80: 

* (London.) — The  Times  of  to-day  again  editorially 
nrges  the  reference  of  the  claims  of  the  Government 
upon  Great  Britain  for  the  property  destroyed  by  the 
Alabama  to  a joint  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  two  Powers.  The  Times  thinks  this  would  be  an 
act  of  policy,  if  not  of  justice. 

(Berlin.)— King  William  has  directed  the  celebra- 
tion of  a solemn  fete  in  this  capital  on  ihe  11th  of  No- 
vember, for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

October  31: 

(London.)— The  Turks  claim  great  victories  over  the 
Christians  in  Candia.  In  a hard-fought  battle  near 
Oressa,  the  Cretans  lost  700  men,  while  the  Turkish 
loss  was  very  heavy.  Three  thousand  Cretans  had 
been  drowned  in  a cave  where  they  had  sought  a 
hiding-place  and  refuge,  a tide  rising  and  submerging 
them.  Large  submissions  were  being  made  bv  the 
Christians  to  the  Turkish  authority. 

(Rome.)— The  Pope  has  delivered  an  allocution  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  Italy,  declaring  that  he  is 
ready  to  die  in  the  defense  of  the  right,  and  that  in 
case  of  need  he  will  seek  the  free  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry in  another  land. 

November  2: 

(Paris.)— T1 

sia  and  Russia  is  a fixed  „ 

(Rome.)— The  Italian  Press  denounce  the  allocution 
of  the  Pope  against  the  conduct  of  Italy. 

(Paris.) — It  is  said  that  Count  De  Montbolon  has 
been  ordered  to  return  from  Washington  and  repair  to 
Lisbon,  and  that  Count  Berthemy  will  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  take  his  place  there. 

November  8t 

(St.  Petersburg.)— The  Military  and  naval  forces  of 
Russia  have  been  ordered  to  be  raised  to  their  full 
strength. 

(Vienna.)— The  Diet  of  Hungary  has  been  convoked 
for  the  19th. 

November  4: 

(Vienna.)— Decrees  have  been  promulgated  reliev- 
ing Mcnsdorf  from  the  Foreign  Military  Office,  and 
appointing  Von  Beast  as  his  successor.  The  decrees 
also  appoint  Baron  John  Minister  of  War,  vice  Ester- 
hazy,  relieved.  The  Ministry  is  without  port-folio. 
Von  Beust  has  issued  a circular,  wherein  he  declares 
himself  separated  from  the  past.  He  says  he  enters 
the  Austrian  service  free  ana  unprejudiced.  Austria 
will  maintain  a true  and  peaceftil  conciliatory  policy, 
but  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Empire. 

(Berlin.)— The  King  or  Saxony  and  his  family  re- 
entered Dresden  yesterday,  and  were  well  received  by 
the  people. 

November  5: 

(Madrid.)— The  Qneen  of  Spain  has  made  an  offer 
to  the  Pope  of  a residence  at  Granada,  and  Spanish 
..vessels  of  war  are  .placed  at  his  disposal  in  case  of 
emergency. 

(St.  Peter8buro. ) — The  war  is  renewed  in  Bokhara, 
and-nwRnsrtan  fhrehs  Mve  Besieged  and  taken  the 
city  of  . Urtor.bc. 

• London.)— A-  telegram  -from  Tien-Tsfn,  China,  savs 
that  the  French  have  declared,  war  against  Corea.  ' 

^rumored” abdication  or  Maximilian. 

The  Mexican  Minister  has  received  a letter  from 
Vera  Cru^-^ted^tob|Brrt5,  ty  way  of  New  Orleaus, 
stnting  that  the  Emperor!  Maximilian  left  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  23d  instant.  ‘ - - 
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x by  Geo.  C.  Masok.j  ton  yum,  and  raw  cot- 

ton ; hardware  goods, 
dyestuffs,  salted  fish,  and  grain.  The  exports,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  glass  wares,  and  books. 

Venetia  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  ill 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  began  to  decline  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  over-, 
throw  was  completed  by  the  French  in  1797.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Presbuxjr,  in  1805,  it  was  made  over, 
with  the  provinces  of  the  continent,  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  was  held  by  the  French  till  1814, 
when  it  reverted  to  Austria.  In  1848  the  Vene- 
tians revolted  against  the  Austrians,  and  held  the 
city  for  several  months.  The  Government  of  Ven- 
ice comprises  eight  delegates,  which  bear  the  names 
of  their  capitals— Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Kovigo,  Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Udine. 

Venice  is  not  only  an  interesting  relic  of  past 
magnificence,  but  a great  fortress  capable  of  holding 
back  an  army  from  penetrating  within  her  ports  and 
canals,  and  also  able  to  act  as  a point  of  concentra- 
tion for  a force  that  might  assemble  here  and  threat- 
en the  rear  of  a .southern  army  marching  against 
Goritzia  or  the  Tyrol.  Around  the  city  there  are 
no  less  than  eighty-two  forts,  fifty-eight  of  which  are 
permanently  armed,  and  the  remainder  ’ nuld  re- 
ceive their  guns  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  enemy’s 
preparing  to  attack.  The  place  is  provisioned  for 
four  months,  and  the  works  are  capable  of  holding 
out  for  a still  longer  period,  especially  since  Ad- 
miral Tegethoff  took  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and  thus  insured  the  freedom  of  communication 
with  Trieste.  The  great  high-roads  and  the  rail- 
ways to  Venice  approach  the  city  through  Mestre, 
a small  unfortified  town  to  the  northwest,  only  im- 
portant as  the  junction  of  the  routes  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  railway  is  continued  over  the  lagunes 
by  a bridge  about  two  miles  and  a quarter  long. 

THE  QUADRILATERAL. 

The  sensations  with  which  one  regards  a nest  of 
fortresses  such  as  the  Quadrilateral  are  very  differ- 
ent in  war  and  peace.  When  the  Archduke  fought 
the  battle  of  Custozza 

VERONA 

was  regarded  as  a port  in  a storm — a refuge  in  the 
hour  of  need ; for  his  whole  army  might  have  sought 
shelter  within  the  line  of  her  fortg  if  thcfortunCsof 
the  day  had  turned  against  the  Austrians,  and 
feat  instead  of  victory  had  attended  their  arms. 
But  now-  that  Italy  has  achieved  her  long  self-set 
task,  and  it  only  remains  for  diplomatists  to  settle' 
the  exact  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  is  r crushing 
weight  in  the  parapets,  ditches,  and  detached  forts 
that  makes  one  long  for  the  free  mountain  air  so 
near  in  space  and  yet  so  far  removed  in  nature  from 
these  oppressive  fortifications.  Josefstadt,  Koipg- 
gratz,  and  Theresienstadt  are  border  strong-holds ; 
Olm  utz  is  a great  fortress ; Venice  is  a pearl  placed 
In  an  almost  impregnable  casket ; but  Verona  is  a 
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VENICE  AND  THE  QUADRILATERAL. 

Tiie  transfer  of  Venetia  to  Italy,  which  is  now- 
completed  by  treaty,  and  will  soon  be  complete  as 
a practical  fact,  imparts  a special  interest  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  province,  and  to  the  four  fortified 
cities  constituting  the  Quadrilateral,  of  which  we 
give  illustrations  on  pages  728  and  729. 

VENICE, 

for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  a celebrated  re- 
public, the  first  maritime  and  commercial  Pow  er  of 
tiie  world,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  Europe,  is 
unique,  both  as  regards  position  and  construction, 
being  built  entirely  on  piles,  and  occupying  seventy 
or  eighty  small  islands,  separated  by  119  canals, 
which  are  crossed  by  306  bridges.  The  chief  of  the 
former  is  the  Grand  Canal,  100  to  180  feet  wide,  and 
bordered  by  magnificent  palaces  and  churches;  it 
separates  tiie  city  into  two  nearly  equal  portions, 
which  are  connected  by  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
built  of  white  marble,  and  consisting  of  a single 
arch.  The  streets  or  lanes  are  so  narrow  and  in- 
tricate as  to  render  the  city  a vast  labyrinth,  and, 
being  fit  only  for  loot -passengers,  the  place  of  wheel- 
carriages  is  supplied  by  small  barges  called  gon- 
dolas, the  peculiar  form  and  great  number  of  which 
constantly  traversing  the  principal  canals  presents 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  city.  The 
largest  street,  the  Merceria,  in  which  arc  the  best 
shops,  is  only  15  feet  wide ; the  principal  promenades 
are  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  public  gardens, 
which  are  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Among 
its  many  squares,  the  most  remarkable  for  extent, 
regularity,  and  beauty  of  situation,  is  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco  (St.  Mark),  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  is  a smaller  square  called  the  Piazzetta, 
and  at  the  angle,  between  these,  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark.  Venice  contains  a vast  number  of  mag- 
nificent churches  and  palaces,  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Titian  and  the  frescoes  of  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese.  The  chief  edifices  are  the 
palace  of  the  Procuratie  Vecchie  and  the  Procuratie 
Nuove,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  square 
of  St.  Mark,  around  which  extends  a vast  gallery 
containing  elegant  shops  and  cafes.  The  former 
palace  of  the  Doge,  built  by  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture and  its  imposing  mass ; its  interior  is  deco- 
rated with  man}'  of  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
masters.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  connects  this  palace 
with  the  former  prisons  and  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  most 
magnificent  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
golden  ceilings,  its  pavement  of  jasper  and  porphyry, 
its  500  columns  of  black,  white,  and  veined  marble, 
bronze,  alabaster,  verdc  antique,  and  serpentine. 


JAWBONE  OF  A MASTODON,  RECENTLY  FOUND  AT  COHOES,  NEW  YORK. 
Sketched  isy  R.  Whir — [See  Page  72G.] 


' fortified  camp,  built  to  contain  a host,  which  it  can 
. shield  from  sudden  attack,  and  yet  suffer  to  go  forth 
against  the  enemy  without  a check  upon  the  mo- 
bility of  the  mass  of  men.  The  town  contains  some 

60.000  inhabitants,  yet  it  seems  but  a garrison  of 
soldiers;  some  of  its  fine  Old  churches  are  turned 
into  hospitals,  its  theatres  into  com  stores,  and  the 
most  perfect  Roman  amphitheatre  in  Europe,  a con- 
temporary of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  the  Italians  taken  at  the  battle  of  Custoz- 

Peschiera,  situated  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  square,  where  the  Mincio  leaves  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  is  commanded  by  heights  surrounding  it, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Spittoon.  The  town 
is  small,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants,  princi- 
pally engaged  in  fishing.  Peschiera  is  connected 
with  Verona  by  a railway.  A treble  circle  of  walls 
and  bastions,  raised  on  the  surrounding  heights,  en- 
ables the  fortress  to  contain  an  army  of  at  least 

80.000  men,  thus  giving  the  commander  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .act  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  (he  de- 
fensive. The  terrain  of  the  Upper  Mincio  from 
Volta  to  Lonato — to  which,  besides  Peschiera,  Va- 
leggio,  and  Salionzi  serve  as  bases — is  extremely 
favorable  for  the  defensive.  The  town  and  barracks 
pf  Peschiera  are  surrounded  by.  strong  walls  and 
bastipns.  These  fortifications,  however,  are  now 
of  very  secondary  importance  for  its  defense.  It 


has  been  surrounded  by  a chain  of  very  strong  forts, 
nine  in  number,  which  lie  at  from  half  a mile  to  a 
mile  distance  from  the  town,  and  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  each  other.  Fort  No.  1 is  on  tiie 
shore  of  the  lake  looking  toward  Lombard}'.  Fort 
No.  9,  on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Peschiera.  These 
forts  are  all  very  strong ; they  are  of  earth-work, 
with  stone  containing-walls,  and  are  surrounded 
with  moats.  Peschiera,  with  this  chain  of  fortresses, 
appears  to  be,  like  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  ab- 
solutely impregnable. 

MANTUA, 

at  the  southern  point  of  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  dis- 
tant from  Peschiera  twenty  miles,  is  a town  of  near- 
ly 30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  few  fortress- 
es that  inspired  even  Napoleon  I.  with  respect. 
It  is  built  on  a flat  island  in  tbe  River  Mincio,  which 
forms  here  several  small  arms  and  a tolerably  large 
lake,  that  bound  Mantua  on  the  north  and  east, 
while  the  river  proper  and  a wide  marsh  surround 
it  on  the  south  and  west.  The  fortifications  of  the 
town  itself  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  consist 
only  of  an  old  wall  and  bastions.  It  derives  its 
great  strength  from  the  forts  around  it.  Tbe  Riv- 
er. Mincio,  widening  above  and  below  Mantua,  and 
the,whole  country  around  being  extremely  marshy, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  for  p besieger  to  con- 
struct bridges  near  enough  to  each  other  to  secure 
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the  necessary  support.  The  besieged,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  change  -with  ease  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  and  attack  an  enemy  where  he  is  weakest. 

Legnago  is  a small  place;  about  1000  men  suf- 
fice to  garrison  it.  The  fortifications  are,  howev- 
er, very  strong,  and  the  place  is  of  importance,  as 
guarding  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  which  is  toler- 
ably wide  here.  Immense  rice-fields  stretch  away 
far  to  the  southwest,  and  are  traversed  by  but  few 
roads. 

THE  IKON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page  725,  is  an 
interesting  heir-loom,  which,  by  special  stipulation, 
uow  reverts  to  Italy. 

This  crown  was  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  Italy,  and  was  given,  in  616,  by  Theodo- 
linda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  to  the  Basilica  of 
Monza.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circle  of  iron 
incrusted  in  the  interior,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
forged  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  cross.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  crown  is  six  inches,  and  it  is  two  and 
a quarter  inches  wide.  It  is  composed  of  a kind  of 
jointed  collar  in  gold,  and  is  loaded  with  sapphires, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  uncut 
and  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold.  Apart  from 
its  antiquity,  it  possesses  no  other  merit  than  the 
richness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
does  not  manifest  any  great  artistic  talents  in  the 
Lombard  or  Italian  goldsmiths  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century — the  date  of  the  crown.  It  served 
at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  at  Milan,  when  he 
placed  it  on  his  own  head,  saying,  “Dio  me  la  die- 
de,  quai  a chi  la  tocca !”  words  which  afterward  be- 
came the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 


PRELATES  OF  THE  SECOND 
PLENARY  COUNCIL. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  Second  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  commenced  its  session.  It  was  a 
religious  gathering  of  great  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  comprising  seven  archbishops 
and  thirty-nine  bishops.  The  venerable  appearance 
of  most  of  the  delegates,  clad  in  robes  fashioned 
after  a model  eighteen  centuries  old,  had  an  impress- 
ive effect.  We  may  readily  believe  the  Catholic 
Mirror  when  it  says  that  “the  representative  char- 
acter of  those  who  composed  the  central  figures  in 
the  Council,  their  eminence  of  station,  the  collected 
wisdom  of  those  present  m all  departments  of  sacred 
and  profane  lore— letters  truly  Milled  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion — revered  age  ana  experience,  uni- 
ted harmoniously  with  the  strength  and  fire  of  early 
manhood ; the  splendor  and  richness  of  decoration, 
such  as  our  Church  ritual  requires,  blended  with 
the  pomp  of  ceremony ; the  swelling  strains  of  sa- 
cred music,  pouring  forth  in  consonance  with  the 
Pontifical  High  Mass;  each  and  all  conspired  to 
ravish  the  heart,  and  entrance  the  soul  with  the 
transports  of  divine  adoration.” 

The  State  of  Maryland  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
Catholic  history.  Her  Calvert  was  the  great  pio- 
neer in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  “He  was 
the  first,”  says  Bancroft,  “in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and 
peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  power ; to  plan  the  establishment  of  pop- 
ular institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of 
conscience ; to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by 
recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian 
sects.  The  asylum  of  Papists  was  the  spot  where, 
in  a remote  comer  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  the 
mild  forbearance  of  a Proprietary  adopted  religious 
freedom  as  the  basis  of  the  State.” 

The  objects  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  were  the  re-establishment  of  discipline, 
and  the  general  well-ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  America.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  the 
First  Plenary  Council  met.  These  Councils  are 
assembled  by  express  direction  of  the  Pope,  who 
appoints  a representative  of  his  authority  in  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  he  commissions  to  preside  over 
them.  In  this  case  the  Delegate  was  Dr.  M.  J. 
Spalding,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  assembled  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is 
after  a photograph  by  Bendann  Brothers,  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Bendann  spent  two  weeks  in  making  a 
series  of  pictures — single  figures  and  groups — of  the 
various  prelates  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and 
the  results,  apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to 
them  as  portraits,  are  remarkable  as  works  of  art. 
These  and  other  choice  pictures  are  on  free  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Bendann  Brothers’  Gallery,  No.  95 
Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Seventeenth  Street.  The 
Bf.ndanns  deserve  great  credit  for  their  efforts  to 
elevate  their  art,  and  we  trust  that  success  will 
crown  their  enterprise. 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament for  Birmingham,  the  great  agitator  in  the 
interest  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  one  of  the  firmest 
friends  of  America  and  her  institutions,  is  the  son  of 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale, 
and  was  bom  in  1811.  He  is  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  John  Bright  & Brothers,  cotton-spinners  and 
manufacturers,  of  Rochdale.  Though  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  reform  agitation  of  1831-32,  Air.  Bright 
first  distinguished  himself  in  political  life  when,  in 
1839,  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  which  sprung  out  of  an  as- 
sociation formed  in  1838  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  In  April,  1843,  he  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  representation  of  the  city  of  Durham,  for 
which,  however,  he  was  returned  in  July  following ; 
and  he  continued  to  sit  for  Durham  until  1847,  when 
he  was  first  returned  for  Manchester.  He  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Ewart  for  extending  the  principles  of  free- 
trade,  August  7,  1843.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween his  election  for  Manchester  and  the  accession 
of  the  first  Df.rby  Ministry  to  power  Air.  Bright’s 
activity  in  Parliament  and"  on  the  platform  was  va- 
ried and  continuous!  '■  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 


proposed  to  apply  the  remedy  of  free-trade  in  land 
to  the  state  of  things  which  produced  the  Irish  fam- 
ine. He  appealed,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  dispatch 
of  a Royal  commission  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  India ; and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
members  of  the  once  celebrated  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official  salaries.  At 
Westminster,  and  still  more  in  the  provinces,  espe- 
cially at  Alanchester,  he  co-operated  with  Air.  Cob- 
den  in  the  movement  which  the  latter  sought  to 
create  in  favor  of  financial  reform,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishments. In  1851  he  added  his  vote  to  those 
of  the  famous  Parliamentary  coalition  which  at- 
tempted to  censure  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Pa- 
cifico  affair ; and  in  1852  he  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  welcome  given  to  Kossuth  by  the  advanced 
Liberals  of  Lancashire. 

On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby  Alinistrv  Air. 
Bright  aided  in  that  temporary  reorganization  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  which  the  acceptance 
of  free-trade  by  the  new  Government  afterward  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  He  was  re-elected  for  Alan- 
chester, after  a contest,  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. With  the  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Alin- 
istry  to  power  began  the  discussion  of  the  Eastern 
question,  his  share  in  which  alienated  from  Air. 
Bright  many  of  his  former  supporters.  Mr.BRiGHT 
denounced  the  policy  of  the  Russian  War  with  en- 
ergy ; but  his  protests  against  it  were  stopped  by 
an  attack  of  severe  illness,  and  just  as  the  war  had 
been  brought  to  a close  Mr.  Bright  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  public  action.  He  withdrew  eventually 
to  the  Continent,  and  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Canton  question  reached  him 
while  in  Italy,  in  March,  1857.  Although  he  had, 
of  course,  taken  no  personal  part  in  the  debate  or 
division  which  produced  Lord  Palmerston’s  appeal 
to  the  country,  yet  he  avowed  his  entire  approval 
of  the  vote  of  censure  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Air.  Cobden  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
While  offering  himself  for  re-election  at  Manches- 
ter, he  was  forbidden  by  his  medical  attendants  to 
appear  on  the  hustings ; and  Alanchester  rejected 
both  Air.  Bright  and  Air.  Gibson  by  large  ma- 
jorities. A few  months  afterward  the  death  of 
Air.  Muntz  caused  a vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  Birmingham.  The  constituency  invited  Air. 
Bright  to  become  a candidate,  and  he  was  elected 
in  the  August  of  1857. 

Air.  Bright  has  sat  uninterruptedly  for  Birming- 
ham since,  no  opposition  to  his  return  having  ever 
been  attempted.  He  is  now  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  more  advanced  school  of  reformers,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  talked-of,  and  perhaps  the  best- 
abused,  man  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions. 


A MAMMOTH  JAWBONE. 

Our  engraving  on  page  725  represents  the  jaw- 
bone of  a mastodon,  found  recently  by  some  work- 
men in  their  excavations  at  Harmony  Hill,  in  Co- 
hoes, New  York.  This  relic  is  quite  perfect  as 
regards  preservation.  The  right  jaw  has  but  one 
tooth,  while  the  left  has  three,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  extreme  length  of  the  jaw  is  32  inches, 
the  greatest  width  at  the  hinge  being  21  inches; 
it  weighs  48  pounds. 

Professor  Hall  of  Albany,  the  geologist,  has 
visited  Cohoes,  and  pronounces  the  bone  to  be  the 
jawbone  of  a mastodon.  The  excavation  has  now 
been  arched  over  and  the  work  of  building  com- 
menced; hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  other 
wonders  in  that  great  curiosity-shop  of  nature,  the 
peat  bed,  are  forever  sealed  from  the  public  eye. 


THE  GALAGO  MAHOLI. 

Tms  beautiful  little  animal  is  a native  of  South 
Africa.  Its  habits  are  very  nocturnal,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  insects  and  fruit.  Dr.  Kirk  met  with 
it  on  the  wooded  mountains  about  Tete,  on  the  Zam- 
besi, and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyassa  Lake. 
He  says  it  would  leap  at  least  6 feet  in  a horizon- 
tal direction,  as  noiselessly  as  an  owl.  Air.  Frazer 
observed  this  species,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  at 
Cape  Coast,  Western  Africa,  in  a tamarind-tree,  at 
the  top  of  which  it  had  its  nest,  composed  of  loose 
leaves  in  the  forked  branch  of  the  tree.  The  quick 
and  froglike  leaps  of  this  pretty  little  animal  are 
most  remarkable  for  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  animal  alights  firmly  on  the  branches,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  tree-frogs.  Our  illustration  repre- 
sents the  living  specimen  which  was  lately  addod 
to  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Re- 
gent’s  Park  Gardens,  London. 


OUR  MEXICAN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Among  the  various  battles,  sieges,  captnres  and 
recaptures,  executions  and  retaliatory  executions 
which  now  diversify  the  military  annals  of  Mexico, 
not  the  least  interesting  incident  is  that  which  is  the 
immediate  occasion  of  our  illustrations  on  page  732. 

The  Liberals  have  of  late  suffered  more  serious 
loss  from  their  mutua.  dissensions  than  from  Max- 
imilian's soldiers.  In  the  anarchy  which  at  pres- 
ent exists,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  withdrawal 
of  the  French,  every  ambitious  Mexican  chief  thinks 
himself  the  Coming  Alan,  destined  to  control  the 
country  and  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  And  these 
leaders  of  factions  bate  each  other  more  than  they 
hate  the  French.  A few  weeks  since  Colonel  Ca- 
nales usurped  the  control  of  Matamoras,  and  im- 
prisoned General  Tapia,  the  legitimate  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  To  rescue  Tapia,  and 
to  restore  to  him  his  legitimate  authority,  was  the 
object  of  an  expedition  undertaken  on  the  night 
of  September  21.  The  expeditionary  force,  under 
command  of  General  Ford,  was  not  large.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  175  Americans  and  30  Mexicans.  A 
reinforcement  of  300  Texan  Volunteers  was  expect- 
ed, but  did  not  appear  in  season  to  participate  in 
the  attack.  The  expedition  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  gun-boat  Chinaco,  armed  with  a 12-pound 
rifle  and  a smooth-bore  howitzer,  and  manned  by  a 
crew  of  eight  men,  under  command  of  Captain  B.  S. 


Osbon,  of  New  York.  The  attack  was  to  begin  at 
midnight.  The  expeditionary  force  was  in  camp  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a few  miles 
above  Brownsville.  The  night  proved  stormy,  and 
hours  were  wasted  in  collecting  the  force,  so  that  it 
was  three  in  the  morning  before  the  attack  began. 
The  fighting  was  of  short  duration.  The  troops 
went  forward,  seized  the  Plaza,  the  Department 
Head-quarters,  the  Custom-house,  and  were  storm- 
ing the  Jail  when,  from  some  unaccountable  cause, 
the  order  was  given  to  fall  back.  Only  a few  shots 
had  been  exchanged ; none  of  the  advancing  party 
injured.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  Chinaco 
steamed  across  to  Brownsville,  where,  as  Canales 
threatened  to  open  fire  upon  her,  she  was  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  officials,  leaving  the 
United  States  authorities  to  decide  a question  as  to 
who  was  justly  entitled  to  her,  Canales,  a usurper, 
or  the  Juarez  Government.  The  expedition  was 
mostly  made  up  of  Americans.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  reports  which  we  have  that  Tapia  was  released. 
Since  the  affair  of  the  21st  September  General  Ford 
has  organized  a larger  force,  with  which  he  intends 
to  make  another  attack  on  Canales. 

Our  illustrations  give  a view  of  Alatamoras  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande ; a view  of  the 
outer  defenses  of  Alatamoras — Forts  Zaragossa  and 
Alonterey  — where  the  American-Mexican  troops 
under  General  Ford  were  quartered  previous  to  the 
attack  which  we  have  described ; a sketch  repre- 
senting the  attack  on  the  Government  House,  Ca- 
nales’s head-quarters,  in  which  General  Tapia 
was  confined;  and  portraits  of  Canales  and  his 
right-hand  man,  Colonel  Cerda. 


PARLOR  MAGIC. 

There  are  a number  of  simple  mechanical  tricks 
which  can  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  performed  in  the 
parlor  and  drawing-room,  which  depend  on  some 
amount  of  practice,  as  well  as  a reliance  on  some 
mechanical  or  philosophical  principles.  Others, 
known  as  “jugglers’  jokes,”  are  simply  absurd, 
and  are  occasionally  introduced  to  vary  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment,  or  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  Among  the  best  of  these  feats  is 

THE  REGAL  PROBLEM. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution King  Charles  II.  inquired  of  the  learned 
fellows  how  it  was  that,  if  a gray  mullet  was  placed 
in  a bucket  of  water,  full  to  the  brim,  the  water 
would  not  overflow  ? Several  learned  answers  and 
explanations  were  given,  but  the  Merry  Alonarch 
demanded  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  practical  experiment.  The  fish  and  the  vessel  of 
water  were  procured ; souse  went  the  fish,  bespat- 
tering the  astonished  philosophers  and  laughing 
king  with  the  splashing  water.  A modification  of 
this  regal  problem  may  be  thus  solved : Fill  a clean, 
dry  wine-glass  with  water  to  the  brim,  so  that  ap- 
parently a drop  more  would  cause  it  to  overflow. 
Now,  in  place  of  the  gray  mullet,  you  propose  to 
place  pins  in  the  water.  How  many  do  you  think 
could  be  dropped  in  without  causing  the  water  to 
overflow  ? Probably  a spectator  would  say,  “ Not 
one ; more  sanguine  individuals  would  say,  “For- 
ty;” others,  “Twenty;”  but  the  most  credulous 
would  not  believe  that  several  hundreds  could  be 
dropped  in  without  causing  one  drop  of  water  to 
overflow.  Nay,  by  carefully  dropping  them  in,  one 
at  a time,  point  downward,  you  can  continue  until 
the  glass  is  pretty  closely  packed  with  the  pins,  and 
they  are  piled  high  above  the  surface.  This  trick 
depends  on  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  glass  at 
the  margin,  which  prevents  the  water  rising  where 
it  is  in  direct  contact.  The  water  rises  in  the  cen- 
tre until  it  assumes  a convexity  proportionate  to 
the  displacement  below.  This  displacement  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  the  metal  in  one  hundred 
pins,  if  melted  together,  would  be  comparatively 
small — in  fact,  equal  to  the  water  displaced.  The 
greater  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  glass,  the  larger 
the  number  of  pins  which  may  be  placed  in  it. 
Should  the  brim  of  the  glass  become  wet  the  trick 
will  fail. 

THE  IRON  HAND. 

This  is  a mere  piece  of  deception.  You  tell  your 
audience  that  by  a certain  preparation  you  have 
rendered  your  knuckles  like  adamant,  so  that  no- 
thing can  hurt  them ; in  proof  of  which,  raise  your 
firmly  clenched  hand  to  strike  a marble  mantle- 
piece  ; but  as  you  bring  it  down  open  your  fingers 
suddenly  and  strike  the  marble,  then  close  them 
again.  If  this  is  quickly  done  it  will  seem  as  if 
you  had  struck  your  knuckles  in  the  most  violent 
planner. 

THE  SMOKER’S  TRIPOD. 

This  ingenious  trick  consists  in  so  placing  three 
tobacco-pipes  with  the  bowls  downward  (as  shown 
in  the  engraving),  each  stem  resting  upon  the  stem 


of  its  neighbor,  close  by  the  bowl,  so  that  it  would 
support  a decanter  of  water  or  wine,  a pot  of  port- 
er, or  other  similar  weight. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  KNIVES. 

This  is  a pretty  feat  in  mechanics.  Three  glass- 
es are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  and  three 


knives  are  arranged  on  them  So  as  to  form  a bridge, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram : 


The  glasses  are  shown  at  G G G.  The  knife  A 
is  laid  on  B,  and  B on  C,  which  also  rests  on  A . 
This  cleverly  formed  bridge  is  self-supporting. 


THE  FLYING  KNIFE. 

To  perform  this  trick  with  adroitness  requires 
some  skill  and  no  little  practice.  A decanter  about 
half  full  of  water  is  placed  on  a square  dining-table, 
about  three  inches  from  the  edge.  A dessert  knife 
is  then  shown,  and  the  blade  is  inserted  between 


the  decanter  and  the  table,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it 
in  a horizontal  position.  The  problem  is  to  intro- 
duce the  knife  into  the  decanter  by  one  blow  of  the 
hand.  To  do  this  seemingly  impossible  feat  the 
handle  of  the  knife  must  be  struck  a sharp  blow 
by  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  This,  if  prop- 
erly done,  will  cause  the  knife  to  fly  upward  and 
descend  into  the  mouth  of  the  decanter. 

Another  curious  instance  of  mechanical  force, 
acting  in  an  apparently  magical  way,  is  the 

MAGIC  STROKE. 

A stick  which  has  been  tapered  off  from  the  mid- 
dle toward  each  end,  if  placed  with  its  tapered  ends 
resting  on  two  wine-glasses,  may  be  broke  without 
injuring  the  wine-glasses,  if  struck  smartly  just  in 
the  centre.  The  stick  must  not  be  too  thick.  The 
firing  of  a candle  through  a deal  board  or  a bullet 
through  a glass  window  are  parallel  instances  of 
the  law  of  force  applied  in  a similar  manner. 

SELF-BALANCING.  • 

There  are  two  or  three  feats  performed  which  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  gravitation.  I will  here  briefly 
describe  one  of  the  simplest.  A stick  is  laid  across 
a table,  so  that  one-third  of  it  projects  over  its  edge. 
You  may  then  undertake  to  hang  a pail  of  water  on 
it  without  either  fastening  the  stick  on  the  table  or 
letting  the  pail  rest  on  any  support.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 


The  pail  of  water  is  hung  (as  in  the  foregoing 
diagram)  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  stick,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  handle  may  rest  on  it  in  an  in- 
clined position,  with  the  middle  of  the  pail  within 
the  edge  of  the  table.  To  fix  it  in  this  position 
another  stick  may  be  placed  with  one  of  its  ends 
against  the  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  its 
other  end  (as  shown)  against  the  first  stick,  where 
there  should  be  a notch  to  retain  it : this  prevents 
either  the  pail  or  stick  moving.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple a pair  of  common  fire-tongs  may  be  hung  on 
an  ordinaiy  tobacco-pipe,  care  alone  being  taken  to 
let  the  fire-tongs  incline  inward  under  the  table. 

These  tricks  are  childish,  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  display  the  principles  of  the  most  astonishing 
tricks.  Some  years  ago  an  Asiatic  juggler  made 
his  appearance  in  London,  who  performed  some  ex- 
traordinary tricks.  Among  others,  a shawl  was 
suspended  between  him  and  the  audience  for  a brief 
space,  and  when  taken  away  the  old  fellow  was 
discovered  seated  in  the  air  in  the  following  pos- 


ture, quietly  smpking  his  hookah.  His  left  arm 
alone  rfestc3d|  khfM  s|*ajl!bqr  of  iron,  which  was  at- 
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tactaed  by  an  upright  rod— as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing—to  a small  stand.  Though  no  explanation  was 
ever  vouchsafed  of  this  wonder,  it  is  now  known 
that  finely-wrought  rods  passed  through  the  loose 
drapery  of  the  Arab  conjuror,  and  formed  a seat  on 
which  he  rested;  the  centre  of  gravity  being  so 
placed  that  it  enabled  the  conjuror  to  keep  the  ap- 
parently impossible  position  without  any  extraor- 
dinary effort  whatever.  Some  curious  illustrations 
of  the  same  principle  have  been  given  by  modern 
conjurors  in  different  ways. 

There  is  a toy  called  the  “ prancing  horse,”  and 
several  descriptions  of  rope-dancers  and  balancers, 
which  will  illustrate  the  same  principle.  A good 
parlor  trick  is  to  lift  a bottle  with  a straw ; the 
straw  being  bent  or  hooked  into  a V shape,  so  that 
a fulcrum  is  obtained  against  two  sides  of  the  bot- 
tle. It  is  only  necessary  to  choose  a stout  straw. 
Another  feat  for  the  parlor  is  to  steep  a piece  of 
thread  in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  and,  when 
dry,  a ring  may  be  tied  to  it  and  the  string  burned, 
but  it  will  not  let  the  ring  fall.  Paper  is  made 
fire-proof  by  being  steeped  in  strong  alum  and  wa- 
ter. These  tricks  will  serve  to  vary  the  more  pre- 
tentious and  difficult  feats  of  legerdemain. 


A MERE  SCRATCH. 


IIS’  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  day  was  very  young  indeed  when  pretty  Esther, 
bright  and  fresh  as  the  morn  herself,  stole  out  of  her 
little  chamber,  and,  thanks  to  instructions  received 
overnight,  made  her  way  out  into  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens for  which  Gosling  Graize  had  long  been  renown- 
ed. She  was  to  leave  at  eight,  before  which  hour  Sir 
George  seldom  quitted  his  room,  and  thus  the  young 
lady  calculated  that  she  might  enjoy  a ramble  in  the 
gardens,  if  not  a short  run  in  the  woods,  without  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  her  host. 

But  she  reckoned  without  that  host. 

She  tripped  gayly  on,  across  the  lawns,  up  one  walk, 
down  another,  trying  to  lose  her  way  in  that,  to  her, 
enchanted  labyrinth,  and  almost  dancing  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  a fair  morning,  lighting  up  love- 
ly things,  commonly  brings  to  the  young.  For  a mo- 
ment she  sat  down  on  a rustic  seat ; now  she  peeped 
into  an  arbor ; now  lingered  beside  a crystal  spring, 
and  caught  the  liquid  diamonds  as  they  glittered  forth. 
Passing  up  a path  shaded  with  laurel  and  arbutus,  she 
approached  what  appeared  to  be  a garden  more  pri- 
vate than  the  rest.  It  was,  however,  guarded  only  by 
a light  wire  fence.  The  gate  was  open,  and  a flush 
of  roses  beyond  proved  too  tempting.  Esther  glided 
in.  It  comprised  about  half  an  acre,  and  was  filled 
with  rose-trees.  It  was  the  famed  rose-pleasance  of 
Gosling  Graize,  pride  and  solace  of  many  a defunct 
Dame  Gosling,  and  fruitful  source  of  heart-burning 
among  all  gardeners  of  the  district  whose  hearts  were 
In  their  office. 

Rose-time  was  past,  but  a few  varieties  were  yet  in 
bloom,  and  Esther,  whose  passion  was  a rose,  exam- 
ined them  With  delight.  One,  just  attaining  perfec- 
tion, turned  its  glowing  face  toward  her.  She  gath- 
ered it  tenderly. 

“When  I die,"  she  said,  aloud,  “may  the  last  of 
God’s  beautiful  works  I see— except  the  dear  human 
face— be  one  of  your 

“Who  comes  into  the  giant’s  garden  at  cock-crow 
*to  steal  his  favorite  roses  ?”  said  a voice  of  assumed 
ferocity,  as  the  speaker,  looking  as  unlike  Cormoran 
or  Blunderbore  as  a handsome  youth  might,  issued 
from  a trellised  arbor  artfully  concealed  in  an  angle 
of  the  pleasance. 

Esther  uttered  a startled  exclamation,  and,  in  catch- 
ing back  her  hand,  scratched  it  somewhat  smartly  with 
a thorn. 

“I  am  the  unluckiest  fellow  in  the  world,”  ex- 
claimed the  giant,  at  once  contracting  into  the  ordi- 
nary dimensions,  “in  practical  jokes  1 See,  now, 
what  I have  done!  My  savage  kinsman,  Hurlo- 
Thrumbo  the  Three-headed,  could  do  no  more  than 
shed  your  blood.  Let  me  assist  you,  I beg.” 

The  hand  had  to  submit,  and  afforded  George  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  what  we  have  learned  already— 
that  it  was  a pretty  hand,  but  one  that  had  not  spared 
itself  in  the  battle  ol  life,  and  now  accepted  the  thorn- 
scratch  with  the  indifference  of  a veteran. 

Esther  thanked  him,  and  murmured  some  excuse 
for  her  intrusion. 

“My  dear  young  lady,  not  a word,"  said  the  baron- 
et. “It  was  by  the  merest  chance— a fortunate  one 
for  me— that  I rose  so  early,  and  wandered  hither ; a 
corner  precious  to  my  sister,  but  which  I rarely  visit. 
I observe,"  he  continued,  “that  you  called  me  by  my 
name.  Was  that  a guess  ?" 

“ Not  quite.  I saw  you  last  night,  for  a moment,  on 
the  stairs." 

“ You  knew  me  then  f” 

“I_I  had  been  looking  at  your  picture,”  said  Es- 
ther, hastily.  “But,  indeed,  I might  more  properly 
ask,  how  do  you  know  met"  she  added,  laughing  to 
cover  her  embarrassment. 

“ I— I had  been  questioning  my  butler,”  replied  Sir 
George,  with  affected  hesitation.  “ Come,  Miss  Vann, 
since  the  giant  has  a fancy  for  retaining  you  in  his 
den  (though  without,  I do  assure  you,  any  culinary 
purpose),  let  him  do  what  be  may  to  atone  for  the 
detention,  by  showing  you  the  treasures  of  his  gar- 
den.” 

.Sir  George  looked  at  his  companion.  Esther  was 
without  a bonnet,  and  the  burnished  hair,  in  its 
smooth  bands,  was  the  sole  protection  to  the  little 
shapely  head,  well  set  upon  a white  and  not  too  slen- 
der neck.  Her  countenance  betrayed  a rare  mixture 
of  firmness  and  sensibility.  Her  month  and  chin 
might  have  been  cut  in  stone,  so  inexorable  was  their 
expression ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  ready  color, 
moistening  eye,  and  an  occasional  quick  nervous  move- 
ment in  conversing,  betrayed  the  excitability  of  a na- 
ture that  must  have  attained  the  self-government  Es- 
ther usually  displayed. 

She  wore  a dress  of  poor  material,  with,  here  and 
there,  a neat  though  palpable  darn,  but  adapting  it- 
self perfectly  to  her  little,  faultless  figure,  and  set  off 
with  collar  and  wristbands  like  the  driven  snow. 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  George  speedily  forgot  his 
promise  concerning  the  flowers ; oddly  enough,  Miss 
Vann  appears  to  have  forgotten  it  also.  Certain  it  is 
that,  without  any  pretense  of  visiting  the  choice  par- 
terres, the  two  strolled  on,  from  walk  to  walk,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  contentment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  had  been  the  pore  surprised.  Expecting  in 
Esther  a half-educated  girl,  whom  a few  Ipcjlished  re- 


than  satisfy,  perhaps  instruct,  the  baronet  found  him-  j 
self  engaged  \#th  one  whose  information  seemed  fully 
equal  to  his  own,  in  whose  taste  he  could  detect  no 
flaw,  and  whose  modes  of  expression,  singularly  terse 
and  clear,  were  wholly  free  from  those  conventionali- 
ties which  are  frequently  indicative  of  superficial  edu- 
cation. 

As  for  Esther,  the  more  she  listened  to  her  compan- 
ion's discourse,  the  more  overpowering  became  her 
amazement  that  a nature  so  refined  should  have  been 
prompted  to  6eek  such  an  association  as  that  which 
impended ! Good  soul  as  she  knew  her  aunt  to  be, 
Esther’s  taste  and  judgment  had  long  since  convinced  j 
her  that  the  worthy  woman  was  not  above,  if  indeed 
she  might  not  be  considered  a shade  below,  the  station  I 
to  which  she  belonged.  Could  there  be  some  miscon  - 
ception t Or  was  it  an  idle  jest  ? The  latter  theory 
did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  Sir  George’s  charac-  | 
ter  and  bearing.  Was  one  or  other  of  the  parties  ' 
maxi  t If  so,  which  T 

“ Why  did  you  look  at  me  in  that  quick  way  ?’’  asked 
George,  abruptly,  but  with  a smile. 

“ Did  I ?”  said  Esther,  caught  in  the  fact. 

“Yes,  more  than  once;  and  as  I do  not  remember,” 
continued  George,  “that  my  observations  w«e,  in 
either  instance,  of  a startling  character,  hence  my 
curiosity.  You  must  have  discovered  by  this  time 
that  I am  a tame  and  civil-spoken  monster,  and  can 
have  no  serious  misgivings  on  that  score.  Come, 
Miss  Vann,  something  prompted  that  quick  move- 
ment. You  hesitate?  Then  I proceed  to  guess.  You 
have  beftn  debating  in  your  mind  whether  there  is 
not  in  my  family  a slight  taint  of— of  insanity—” 

Esther  colored. 

“ — and  endeavoring,"  continued  George,  “to  detect 
some  evidence  of  it  in  my  face  ?" 

The  blush  deepened. 

“An  eloquent  answer,"  said  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing. “ Now  tell  me,  Miss  Vann,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  observe  a solemn  pledge  ?" 

“How  can  you  ask?" 

“At  hazard  of  every  thing?" 

“Yes,  at — " 

Esther  made  a sudden  pause.  A thought,  su  ggested 
she  hardly  knew  how— most  probably  by  a remark  she 
had  heard  overnight— flashed  across  her  mind. 

“ He  has  had  a love-quarrel  with— with  the  lady  they 
spoke  of  at  the  Haie.  This  absurd  proposal  to  my 
aunt  was  made  in  pique  and  passion.  Wrong— foolish, 
—cruel  to  all  three !” 

“You  don’t  answer  me,”  said  George. 

“Nor  do  you  need  the  assurance  of  a nursery-gov- 
erness,” said  Esther,  rather  spitefully,  “that,  eve/y 
promise  should  be  kept,  unless— unless— " 

“Whatr 

“ — canceled  by  its  wicked  rashness." 

“I  should  have  said,  a deliberate  promise." 

“There  is  a deliberation  in  passion  itself,"  said  Es- 
ther. “I  spoke,  of  course,  of  that  rashness  -which 
willfully  blinds  itself  to  former  obligations,  incemsist- 
ent  with  the  new.” 

« But  if  the  penalty  of  such  doings  attached  only  to 
one’s  self—” 

“ It  would  be  simply  what  we  deserve." 

“ Only,  it  rarely  does,"  said  George. 

“ Rarely,”  said  Esther. 

“That’s  the  worst  of  it,"  said  George. 

“ The  worst,”  assented  Esther. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a few  moments,  fol- 
lowing their  respective  trains  of  thought. 

Esther’s : “ Poor,  rich,  unhappy  man  1 A whole  life 
of  regret,  remorse,  and  mortification,  for  perhaps  one 
moment’s  anger  1 Two  happy,  beautiful  lives  spoiled, 
a third  not  benefited,  for  what  happiness  could  poor 
dear  old  aunt  find  in  a position  so  ialse  as  thus  t What 
a fate  for  each  1 Can  nothing  be  done  ? Nothing  ?’’ 
And  the  girl’s  heart  swelled  with  genuine  compassion 
as  she  glanced  at  the  fortunate  descendant  of  twenty- 
five  generations  walking  at  her  side. 

The  musing  of  George:  “ She  would  have  me  pause. 
Now  whyt  From  pity  ? What  interest  can  she  have 
in  my  individual  sell  to  outweigh  the  advantage,  to 
her,  of  the  connection  ? Stay,  now ; is  this  possible  ? 
Can  the  old  wo—”  (George  shuddered,  as  he  checked 
the  epithet  in  hie  mind)— “can  she  have  reflected  on 
the  absurd  anomaly  of  such  a union,  and,  by  way  of 
experiment,  cast  this  fair  temptation  in  my  way  ? In 
that  case,  my  vow  compels  me  to  accept  it.  She  is  not 
a Mildred"  (he  sighed),  “but,  at  all  events,  an  Esther, 
fair,  sweet,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  singularly  lov- 
able. Not  an  atom  of  vulgarity,  no  false  refinement, 
no  pretense.  Ah,  if  it  be  so.  The  good  old  creature  1" 
thought  George,  glowing  with  gratitude  for  the  sup- 
posed reprieve,  “ the  faithful  old  cook ! The  sacrifice 
is  noble.  It  invests  her  whole  fraternity  with  a dig- 
nity of  which  one  would  not  have  conceived  it  suscep- 
tible. Now,  the  question  is—" 

“It  is  time  for  me  to  return,- Fir  George,"  said  Es- 
ther, at  this  moment  stopping  short. 

“Our  progress  shall  end  among  those  myrtles,"  said 
George,  pointing  onward. 

“Tnere  will  be  little  made  of  verbs  and  pronouns,” 
returned  Esther,  laughing,  “ if  I am  not  at  home  by 
school-time,  ten  o’clock."  On  her  turning  to  go  back, 
like  one  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  Sir  George 
had  to  yield. 

They  had  scarcely  made  a step  or  two,  when  Esther, 
seeming  to  take  a sudden  resolution,  abruptly  ad- 
dressed him: 

“ Sir  George,  I wish  to  do  you  an  essential  service. 

I have  heard  that  you  have  made  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  my  aunt.  Do  you  forget  that  she  is  your  cook  f " 

“ I by  no  means  forget  that  she  has  been.  If— if  she 
is  my  intended  wife,”  said  George,  “ the  situations  are 
incompatible." 

“You  reply  so  frankly  that  I am  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue my  catechism,”  said  Esther,  with  the  beaming 
smile  with  which  she  was  wont  to  reward  a promising 
pupil.  “Do  you  think  she  vyill  prove  a better  wife 
than  cook  ?” 

“Scarcely  possible,"  said  George,  laughing. 

“Do  you  consider  her  a fitting  wife  for  yourself? 
How  will  your  sister  receive  this  news  ?” 

“That  alone  is  my  especial  affair,”  replied  the  young 
man,  in  a low  voice. 

“You  are  right,  Sir,”  said  Esther.  “I  shall  pres- 
ently have  done  with  my  impertinent  questioning. 
Will  you  answer  three  times  more?" 

“According  to  my  usual  indiscretion— yes,"  said 
George. 

“ Had  you  any  thought,  before  yesterday,  of  making 
my  aunt  your  wife  ?’* 

“None  in  the  least,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Was  this  condescending  offer  the  only  courtship 
you  pursued  yesterday  ?" 

“No— I— yes— well,  upon  the  whole,  no,”  said  the 
catechised. 

“Last  question— it  will  be  long  and  somewhat  cir- 
cumstantial ; but  if  I am  wrong  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, you  are  at  liberty  to  put  the  Whole  aside  unan- 
Werc  you  not  yesterday  paying  your  ad- 


druses  to  a lady  of  your  own  condition,  whom  you  ; 
bedieved  not  averse  to  them?  Had  you  not  some  dif- 
ference with  her,  ending  in  griei  and  anger— at  least 
on  your  side  ? And  was  not  your  proposal  to  my  aunt 
the  offspring  of  that  momentary  passion  ?’’ 

“That  may  be  called  a triangular  query,"  replied 
George,  smiling.  “No  matter.  All  is  true.  But  the 
story  is  not  fhlly  told.” 

“ Enough  is  told,"  said  Esther.  “ Now  listen  to  the 
lecture  that  concludes  my  catechising.  Whatever  your 
motive,  self.  Sir  George,  was  at  its  root.  It  was  the 
act  of  a being  naturally  reasonable,  but  who,  casting 
all  moral  guidance  to  the  winds,  willfully  commits 
himself  to  the  current  of  wrath,  not  knowing— nor,  for 
the  moment,  heeding— what  wrong  or  peril  it  may  en- 
tail. Because  you  have  become  indifferent  to  the  ves- 
sel of  your  own  happiness,  are  you  entitled  to  run 
down  the  barks  of  others  ? Can  this  folly  compensate 
for  the  slight,  whatever  it  be,  that  you  have  suffered 
at  your  lady's  hand  ? Is  it  intended  for  revenge  ? If 
she  does  not  love  you,  there  is  none.  If  she  does,  will 
nothing  less  than  a life-long  penitence  satisfy  your  re- 
sentment? What  can  she  have  done  to  merit  that? 
Nay,  what  has  my  poor  aunt  herself  done,  that  her 
thirteen  years’  faithful  service  should  be  so  reward- 
ed?” 

“You  speak,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  if  it  were  a 
penalty.” 

“ It  is,”  replied  his  monitress.  “ To  be  dragged  up 
from  a station  in  which  she  was  contented,  useftil,  and 
respected,  to  one  in  which  she  can  only  be  a mark  for 
ridicule  and  envy.” 

“ If  your  aunt  partakes  these  sentiments,”  said  the 
young  baronet,  with  resignation,  “ far  be  it  from  me 
to  press  my  claims.  Does  she  ?” 

“I  might  reply,  ‘That  alone  Is  her  especial  affair,”’ 
r said  Miss  Vann.  “It  is  quite  possible  that  she  may 
not  yet  have  iully  weighed  the  incongruities,  the  end- 
less inconveniences  and  absurdities,  of  such  an  alli- 
ance. See,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  walk.  The  last 
words  you  will  ever  hear  from  my  lips  shall  be  honest, 
if  not  agreeable.  You  have  insulted— not  honored— 
your  old  servant  by  the  preposterous  offer  you  have 
made  her.  If  she  does  not  herself  regard  it  in  that 
light,  that  is  a greater  reflection  upon  your  openness 
’ tlhan  her  judgment.  I wish  you  good-morning  !’- 

“ A moment,"  said  George.  “ The  last  words  I shall 
hear  from  your  lips?  Not  so,  I hope.  Should  the  mar- 
riage take  place,  we  shall  be—" 

“Strangers,"  said  Esther,  almost  fiercely.  “May 
this  loot  wither  it  ever  it  passes  the  threshold  of  these 
gates 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  the  color  rose  to  his 
brow. 

“ Had  I had  such  a counselor  before,  my  course 
might  have  been  wiser.  Even  now,”  he  added,  “ since 
it  is  not  wholly  certain—”  He  stopped. 

“ Since  what  is  not  wholly  certain  ?’’ 

“ That  my  offer  has  been  accepted." 

“Pardon  me.  As  I have  said,  that  is  no  affair  of 
mine,"  said  Esther,  coldly. 

“ Pardon  me,”  returned  George.  “It  may  be.  Con- 
descend to  hear  me  for  an  instant,"  he  continued,  no- 
ticing her  impatience.  “ You  have  lectured  me  with 
some  severity,  but  not  without  justice.  Though  un- 
deserving ol  such  a lot,  I would  fain,  were  it  possible, 
retain  the  privilege  to  be  so  lectured  when  my  judg- 
ment is  disposed  to  stray.  Tell  me,  Miss  Vann— Es- 
ther,, if  I may  call  you  so— should  your  good  aunt  view 
this  matter  in  the  same  sensible  and  dispassionate 
manner  as  yourself,  would  you,  or  in  other  words, 
might  I— to  speak,  in  short,  explicitly,  should  she—’’ 

“ When  we  arrive  at  the  dominant  verb,"  said  the 
young  governess,  unable  to  forbear  a smile,  “I  shall 
be  better  able  to  reply." 

“ I am  not  accustomed  to  stammer  at  my  lessons," 
replied  Sir  George.  “The  consciousness  of  having 
made  one  grievous  mistake—’’ 

“ Sometimes  betrays  one  into  another,”  said  Esther. 

“ Is  it  so  ? Have  I,  then,  no  hope  ?” 

“ Hope,  Sir  1” 

“ Let  me,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  make  myself  under- 
stood. Esther,  you  who  have  penetrated  the  secret 
of  my  selfishness,  and  restored  me,  I hope,  to  better 
reason,  will  you— should  your  aunt’s  refusal  leave  me 
free— accept  this  hand?  Worthy  of  more  than  I can 
offer—" 

“Worthy  of  morel"  interrupted  Esther,  turning  her 
face  upon  him,  and  speaking  in  a calm,  low  voice. 
“Worthy,  at  least,  of  more  than  a love  some  minutes 
old— a hand  pledged  to  one  person,  and  offered  to  an- 
other—and  a fortune  I despise  as  heartily  as  I do  the 
infatuation  of  supposing  it  a passport  to  the  favor  of 
any  woman  whose  love  is  worth  winning.  Good 
Heavens,  Sir  1 in  dissuading  you  from  the  folly  you 
were  bent  upon  committing,  do  yon  dare  to  imagine 
that  I would  win  you  for  myself  ? Our  conference  has 
been  too  long.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  courte- 
sies. Not  another  word  is  needed.  Farewell !" 

She  turned,  and  walked  away. 

“Another  false  move,"  muttered  George,  as  he 
gazed  after  her.  “ Shall  I never  regain  my  balance  ?’’ 

He  walked  thonghtftally  toward  the  house,  taking, 
however,  a different  path  from  Esther’s,  but  had  not 
made  many  steps  when  one  of  the  under  gardeners, 
bursting  through  the  belt  of  shrubs,  came  running, 
hoe  in  hand,  to  meet  him. 

‘ ‘ Redditch  1 what  now  ? What's  the  matter  ?’’  asked 
his  master. 

The  man  thrust  his  hoe  into  George’s  hand. 

“ Swartz— 8wartz— Swartz !”  he  gasped,  breathless 
ly.  ? 

“Swartz!  What  of  him?  Collect  yourself,  man. 
What  do  you  mean  ?’’ 

“He’ve  gone  mad,  Sir  George ! Raging  wild  about 
the  garden,  snapping  savage  at  every  thing  he  come 
near ! Here  he  comes,  by  the  Lord !’’  added  Mr.  Red- 
ditch,  with  a decided  disposition  to  take  to  his  heels. 

A large  black  object  was  visible,  for  a moment, 
glancing  across  the  flower-beds,  and  taking  a direc- 
tion which,  intersecting  at  a right  angle  the  path  on 
which  they  stood,  would  lead  the  infuriated  beast 
upon  Esther’s  track. 

“Stand  behind  me,”  said  George.  “Keep  quite 
still.  I am  going  to  whistle.  If  he  notices  it  have  no 
fear.  A mad  dog  never  regards  his  master,  nor  turns 
to  signal." 

Mr.  Redditch  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  experiment, 
but  he  stood  his  ground. 

The  black  mass  came  bounding  into  the  gravel- 
walk,  some  forty  yards  oistant.  George  whistled 
sharply,  and  called : 

“ Swartz— Swartz !” 

The  animal  seemed  to  swerve,  as  though  recogniz- 
ing the  summons,  but  next  monient,  with  a sprawling 
plunge,  dashed  himself  through  the  opposing  shrubs, 
and  continued  his  furious  way. 

Seriously  alarmed,  George  Bet  off  at  once  in  pursuit, 
fpllowed  by  Redditch,  armed,  by  this  time,  with  a 
stout  stake.  At  the  place  where  the  dog  had  made 
his  blundering  charge  through  the  covert,  beads  and 
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r flakes  of  foam  were  plainly  visible  on  the  stems.  It 
seemed  but  too  plain  that  Swartz,  a powerful  mastiff, 
had  become  rabid. 

The  alarm  had  already  spread.  Shouts  and  cries 
were  heard  from  the  vicinity  of  the  stables,  and  thith- 
er the  young  man  bent  his  flying  steps.  All  was  evi- 
dently in  commotion. 

“Where  is  he,  boy?  Where  is  he?”  called  out 
George,  catching  by  the  sleeve  an  excited  Btable-boy 
who  came  rushing  forth. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  the  gun  ! the  gun !"  cried  the  boy. 

“ To  my  room.  The  first  you  find.  Away  with  you ! 
Is— is  Miss—” 

But  the  lad  was  already  out  of  hearing. 

In  the  stable-yard  a singular  scene  presented  itself. 
Crowded  in  the  stable  windows,  mounted  on  ladder, 
wall,  the  roofs  of  dog-kennels,  or  any  other  secure  po- 
sition, almost  the  whole  household  of  Gosling  Graize 
were  assembled,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the 
proceedings  of  Swartz  and  a little  stable-lad,  the  broth- 
er of  him  who  had  been  dispatched  for  the  gun. 

The  dog  had  penned  the  boy  into  a corner,  and, 
though  as  yet  without  doing  him  any  injury,  lay  on 
the  ground  within  a yard  of  him,  his  great  black  head 
between  his  paws,  wallowing  in  foam,  and  his  blood- 
red  eyes  glaring  as  if  each  moment  he  were  about  to 
make  a deadly  spring.  Why  he  did  not,  seemed  to  be 
the  mystery.  With  the  spuming  of  his  hinder  paws 
the  animal  had  thrown  up  a regular  outwork  behind 
him,  and  it  was  manifest  that  this  incessant  movement 
was  edging  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  prisoner. 
As  for  the  latter— a fine  little  boy  about  ten,  and  hith- 
erto enjoying  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Swartz 
—he  sat  paralyzed  with  terror,  his  blue  eyes  opened  to 
their  full  extent,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  danger  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  Attempts  to  drive  the 
dog  away  had  so  evidently  added  to  his  fury  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  leave  him  alone  until  fire-arms 
were  at  hand. 

The  young  master  thought  differently.  To  his  gen- 
erous heart  the  boy's  danger  seemed  too  imminent  to 
admit  of  a moment’s  delay.  Disregarding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  servants,  and  taking  no  notice  of  a 
spasmodic  shriek  emitted,  as  in  duty  bound,  by  Mrs. 
Turnover,  George  walked  steadily  toward  the  crouch- 
ing dog,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a tone  of  quiet,  sharp 
command. 

Swartz  uttered  a low  growl,  and  flung  the  foam  from 
his  vexed  jaws,  but  never  took  his  eyes  from  his  little 
prisoner. 

“Liste*-  »y,’’  said  George;  “I  am  about  to  take 
off  the  s attention.  The  instant  his  eye  is  off  you, 
use  yoiu  legs.” 

The  ooy’s  lips  moved  in  assent. 

“Come,  Sir,  to  kennel,"  said  George,  and,  as  ho 
spoke,  struck  the  hoe  he  carried  sharply  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  dog. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  brute  was  upon  him,  seizing 
him  by  the  leg.  It  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  for, 
hardly  less  swiftly,  the  boy  had  vanished  from  his 
perilous  position,  and  was  in  safety.  A loud  cry  burst 
from  the  spectators,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men, 
shamed  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  were  hasten- 
ing forward  to  their  master's  assistance.  But  he  mo- 
tioned them  back.  Though  held  as  in  a vice,  George’s 
boots  had  resisted  the  animal’s  teeth,  and  he  was  as 
yet  perfectly  uninjured. 

But  what  was  now  to  be  done  ? A gun  had  been 
brought  and  charged  with  swan-shot,  but  none  daied 
use  it  while  man  and  dog  retained  their  relative  posi- 
tions. Neither  was  it  possible  to  convey  the  weapon 
into  George’s  hand,  it  being  all  but  certain  that  the 
infuriated  beast  would  only  quit  his  present  hold  to 
fasten,  perhaps  with  more  fatal  effect,  upon  the  first 
who  approached  him.  To  complete  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  the  iron  portion  of  the  hoe  had,  when 
struck  upon  the  ground,  become  detached  from  the 
handle,  thus  depriving  George  of  all  chance  of  dealing 
an  effective  blow  at  his  dangerous  assailant. 

At  this  moment  Esther,  prepared  for  departure,  and 
astonished  at  the  sudden  solitude  that  seemed  to  reign 
within  the  house,  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene. 
A few  words  made  her  acquainted  with  the  danger 
that  impended  over  the  young  master  of  the  house, 
and  the  difficulty  of  interposition.  The  girl’s  face  be- 
came scarlet,  then  white  as  snow.  Without  betraying 
the  slightest  apprehension,  she  approached  within  a 
pace  of  the  dog,  and,  stooping  slightly,  strove  to  en- 
gage his  attention.  The  animal’s  rolling  eye  met  hers, 
and  became  fixed.  He  ceased  to  shake  and  mouth  the 
object  on  which  his  fangs  had  closed,  and  George  was 
even  sensible  of  some  relaxation  of  his  vice -like  hold. 
Would  he  spring  upon  the  new-comer  ? 

“ For  God's  sake,"  began  George,  trying  a last  ap- 
peal. 

“ Be  silent !”  was  Esther’s  only  reply,  her  eye  never 
quitting  that  of  the  dog.  To  the  amazement  of  every 
body,  8wartz  now  displayed  evident  symptoms  of 
quailing.  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  de- 
tached his  teeth  from  George’s  boots.  Then  Esther 
slowly  extended  her  hand.  Swartz  shrank  back  an 
inch  or  two,  shook  the  foam  from  his  jaws,  and  uttered 
a piteous  whine.  As  if  this  had  been  a signal  of  sur- 
render, the  brave  girl,  without  further  hesitation,  put 
her  hand  between  his  collar  and  his  shaggy  neck,  and 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  a vacant  kennel,  close 
at  hand.  Yielding  to  the  impulse,  Swartz  suffered  him- 
self to  be  conducted  thither,  and  secured  to  the  chain. 
But  the  excitement  was  not  yet  over.  In  turning, 
Esther’s  foot  came  in  contact  with  the  water-can  placed 
there  for  the  usual  occupant  of  the  kennel,  and  upset 
it.  With  the  bound  of  a tiger,  the  dog  instantly  flew 
at  her ; but,  checked  by  the  chain,  only  touched  her 
wrist  and  hand  sufficiently  to  smear  them  with  the 
mucous  fluid  that  fringed  his  jaws. 

George  had  recognized  the  fatal  sign— even  if  the 
frightful  appearance  of  the  dog,  reared  on  end,  and 
snapping  with  convulsive  fury  at  fancied  objects 
around,  had  not  of  itself  been  proof  sufficient.  There 
was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  no  time  to  lose  in  doing 
it.  The  staple  that  held  the  chain  was  of  no  great 
strength,  and  might  yield  before  the  powerful  strain. 
He  beckoned  to  the  keeper,  who  put  the  gun  into  his 
hand. 

“ Farewell,  my  brave  old  boy !"  he  said,  regretfully, 
and  fired. 

The  foam  changed  to  blood,  and  Swartz  rolled  over 
dead. 

“Where  is  Miss  Vann?”  asked  George,  looking 
round  for  his  young  preserver. 

“In  the  'ouse,  I think,  8ir  George,"  said  Mr.  Far- 
shaw.  “I  think  she  got  a little  faintyish,  Sir  George. 
Shall  I tell  her  you  wants  to  see  her,  Sir  George  ?" 

“Do  no  such  thing,”  said  his  master,  and  walked 
into  the  house. 

Mr.  Fanshaw  took  a letter  from  his  pocket,  and  ex- 
amined it. 

“There’s  somethin'  inside  o’  you,  I can  feel,"  he 
muttered.  “Now,  v?ott  Shall  I give  it  him  now?  I 
ort  to.  But,  Sbinehowt  he  don’t  seem  in  good  cue.” 

And  Mr.  Faushaw  thoughtfully  followed  his  master. 
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AUTUMN  DAYS. 


Again  the  year  throws  down  her  golden  hom 
On  thankful  harvest  field  and  granary  floor, 

And  snn-flecked  frnits  roll  out,  and  ears  of  corn, 
And  bulbous  roots  sweet  to  the  inmost  core. 

What  wealth  is  hers ! Earth’s  hidden,  rocky  veins 
Of  gold,  slow-curdled  as  the  ages  passed, 

Are  paupered  when  the  shining  harvest  plains 
Spread  out  the  store  her  short  life  has  amassed. 

Nor  wealth  alone.  Lest  man  should  grasp  the  prize 
With  thankless  hands,  and  hasten  to  depart, 

In  holy  beauty  through  his  softened  eyes 
She  passes  in 'to  sanctify  his  heart. 

Her  ministrant  glory  lightens  on  the  leaves, 

Her  soft  air  folds  the  earth  in  deepest  calm. 

Her  voice  is  in  the  rustling  of  the  sheaves 
And  dropping  fruits — the  low,  glad  harvest  psalm. 

Her  days  are  ftill  of  charity.  The  sun 
Clasps  warm  the  purple  bubbles  of  her  vines, 

And  dries  her  dusty  bulbs  that,  one  by  one, 

Are  rolled  from  their  damp  beds  in  golden  lines. 

Perfect  and  pure  is  all  the  season’s  good, 
Health-giving,  tranquil,  unto  heart  and  brain : 

So  may  life’s  harvest  draw  through  heated  blood, 
And  lull  to  rest  its  weary  toil  and  pain. 


NARCISETTO- 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  December,  1S6-,  a 
stylish  cab,  driven  by  a young  gentleman,  drew  up  at 
the  gate  of  “ The  Limes." 

The  cold  was  of  that  ferocious  kind  which  devours 
most  men's  good-humor,  and  makes  their  faces  appear 
uglv  and  ridiculous,  painting  their  lips  indigo,  and 
with  icy  flame  scorching  into  redness  every  feature 
where  red  ought  not  to  be.  But  the  young  gentleman 
iu  question  appeared  to  advantage  amidst  frost  and 
east  wind;  nor  did  it  scem-that  his  temper  suffered 
any  more  than  his  outer  man.  His  large  green-gray 
eves  shone  with  a wild  unirritated  lustre,  like  studs  of 
gleaming  aqua-marine.  Hischeeksweredeeply  colored 
just  on  the  right  spot ; his  lips  appeared  of  a crimson 
exactly  strong  enough  to  set  off  his  even  white  teeth 
to  best  advantage,  and  wore  a smile  which  told  of  in- 
ward content. 

The  small  tiger  alighted,  rang,  and  stationed  him- 
self under  the  tall  iron-gray’s  nose.  The  iron-gray 
jingled  his  silver  bells,  fluttered  his  blue  ribbons, 
pawed  the  ground  with  pompous  self-appreciation. 

Half  a minute  more  and  Narcisetto  descended  from 
his  cab,  showing  a brief,  tight  figure,  well-built  and 
comfortable,  made  up  with  just  carbon  enough  to  keep 
the  inner  fire  cheerfully  aglow ; showing  too  a perfect 
toilette — boots,  gloves,  and  all  the  tests  unimpeachable. 

Narcisetto’s  errand  to  the  Limes,  be  it  known,  was 
important;  but  as  he  walked  the  short  paved  path- 
way to  the  door  he  looked  comfortable— almost  care- 
less. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
pretty  but  not  pretentious,  full  of  proofs  that  the  ar- 
ranger owned  good  taste,  if  not  great  means.  After 
<he  youth  had  waited  as  it  seemed  to  him  twenty  min- 
tes",  actually  three,  the  door  opened,  and  a lady  “ 

^The  lady  of  the  house— Mrs.  Arlingford,  widow  of 
Jhe  late  Captain  Arlingford  (lost  at  sea  two  years  back 
in  his  pretty  clipper-built  Sea  Spray,  homeward-bound 
from  Hong  Kong).  She  was  beautiful.  She  might  be 
forty,  but  there  was  no  silver  among  the  gold  of  her 
plain  braided  hair,  no  wrinkle  on  her  blonde  face. 
Weeds  had  just  now  given  place  to  modified  mourn- 
ing, which  became  her  well. 

Did  she  slightly  change  color,  give  just  a nameless 
hint  of  inward  disquietude  as  she  entered  ? Her  visit- 
or thought  so,  and  wondered.  But  he  could  not  rea- 
son on  the  subject,  being  a trifle  flustered  himself. 
His  heart  had  shied,  and  now  bolted  off  in  a manner 
almost  alarming. 

And  no  wonder.  For  Narcisetto  was  come  to  the 
Limes,  as  we  have  said,  on  an  important  matter.  He 
was  come,  in  fact,  to  make  an  offer. 

But  the  cardiacal  hack  soon  fell  again  into  his  usual 
amble.  Narcisetto’s  being  was  wont  to  flow  on  smooth 
as  a stream  of  glycerin,  and  nothing  could  give  turbu- 
lence to  the  soft,  easy  current  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  conversation  remained  for  a while  comfortably 
general  and  vagne.  But  through  it  ail,  perhaps,  both 
speakers  were  conscious  that  this  kind  of  thing  could 
not  last.  Madame  seemed,  with  her  great  deep  eyes, 
to  dive  below  the  surface  stratum  of  the  good-humored, 
boyish  talk.  Her  face— and  her  companion  knew  it— 
was  a perpetual  note  of  interrogation.  For  his  part 
Narcisetto  grew  mildly  puzzled.  There  was  that  in 
my  lady’s  manner  which  showed  (as  his  quick  intelli- 
gence taught  him)  that  she  not  only  scented  out  the 
true  object  of  his  visit,  but  that  her  scent,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  pretematurally  keen  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

How  it  came  about  that  the  conversational  breeze 
veered  from  the  quarter  of  light  literature  and  other 
generalities  to  that  of  love  we  do  not  know.  The 
change  was  accomplished. 

Its  effect  upon  Mrs.  Arlingford  was  remarkable. 
Her  head  sank  gradually  back  upon  the  crimson  chair 
on  which  she  sat.  Her  words  grew  fewer  and  fewer ; 
her  features— fine  Grecian  features  they  were— became 
paler,  more  statuesque  each  moment ; till  at  last,  when 
she  beard  in  plain  but  pretty  English  the.announce- 
ment  which  a strange  prescience  had  all  along  told  her 
was  at  hand,  when  she  knew  positively  that  Mr.  Harry 
Beresford  was  in  love  with  her  daughter  Lucy,  and 
that  he  asked  leave  to  make  known  his  attachment  to 
the  young  lady  herself,  she  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
tainting. 

Now  that  Mr.  Harry  Beresford,  sole  son  of  a wealthy 
eountry  squire,  was  a good  match  or  catch  for  Lucy 
Mrs.  Arlingford  knew  well.  But— 

The  cause  of,  and  what  hung  upon  this  “but"  will 
be  placed  before  the  reader  in  these  pages. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  Narcisetto  was 
really  enamored  of  Lucy  at  this  time.  To  what  extent 
a good-natured  young  gentleman  who  is  deeply  in  love 
with  himself  may  be  capable  of  passionate  attachment 
to  another  we  are  not  able  to  decide.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Harry  Beresford  wished  to  marry  Lucy 
Arlingford,  and  that  he  expected  to  succeed  with  his 
suit. 

He  was  therefore  surprised  and  disappointed  at  Mrs. 
Arlingford’s  reception  of  his  declaration.  The  man- 
ner of  that  lady,  in  fact,  became  extremely  embarrass- 
ng,  and  evinced  a nervous  excitement  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  her  visitor.  It  was  plain  that  she  struggled 
' repress  her  agitation,  but  her  efforts  were  painftilly 
access fnl.  There  was  a mixture  of  severity  and  of 
■i  ile  chiding  in  her  disjointed  remarks.  She  did  not 
refuse,  she  would  not  assent  to,  an  interview  with  her 
daughter.  She  Bmiled  sarcastically,  then  wept.  She 
rose  and  reseated  beipslf  jeppateigy,.  U , . 

Meanwhile  Mr.  HmTy  -Beresford  gazed  upon  the 


which  would  have  been  supremely  entertaining  to  any 
third  person.  He  wondered  whether  he  had  been  a 
fool ; strove  hard  to  be,  at  any  rate,  perfectly  gentle- 
manly ; stole  glances  at  his  shapely  boyBhip  in  the  mir- 
ror, and  puzzled  himself  as  to  what  could  be  the  ob- 
jection to  him ; wishing  heartily  at  last  that  he  were 
safely  out  in  the  frosty  air  behind  his  iron-gray,  rolling 
on  the  open  road  to  the  music  of  silver  bells.  Love 
and  ladies,  he  concluded,  might  go  to  the  antipodes  if 
they  were  to  be  so  unintelligible  as  this. 

A glass  door  led  from  the  room  to  a conservatory, 
which  door  was  coveted  this  cold  weather  by  a thick 
crimson  curtain.  Presently  the  lady  gently  and  wari- 
ly moved  the  curtain  aside,  motioning  to  her  visitor  as 
she  did  so  to  look  through. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pttzzlingly  dramatic  than 
this  gesture.  Narcisetto  immediately  thought  of  the 
vision  displayed  to  Faust,  and  irreverently  said  to  him- 
self, “ What  can  tjiis  fair  Mephistopheles  have  to  show 
me?" 

But  a glance  into  the  conservatory  made  plain  the 
lady’s  meaning.  The  vision  was  clearly  intended  to 
disenchant,  not  to  enamor,  like  that  shown  to  Faust. 

The  conservatory  was  long,  and  well  clothed  with 
foliage.  At  its  further  end,  near  the  outer  door,  stood 
Lucy  Arlingford ; but  she  was  not  alone.  A tall  dum- 
my, the  cut  of  whose  clothes  and  the  length  of  whose 
whiskers  were  equally  marvelous,  was  at  her  side. 
Her  face  was  turned  from  the  drawing-room ; she  did 
not  know,  therefore,  that  they  were  observed.  Her 
knight,  also,  appeared  too  intent  upon  his  suit  to  no- 
tice it  either. 

Lucy’s  tall  figure  was  planted  firmly ; but  her  head 
was  bent  down,  and  a glossy  loop  of  raven  hair,  rest- 
ing upon  a neck  like  snow,  was  all  that  Harry  could 
see  of  the  neighborhood  of  her  sweet  face.  There  was 
no  divining  her  state  of  feeling  from  this  point  of  view, 
but  Narcisetto  readily  accepted  the  interpretation  of 
the  scene  which  he  saw  that  he  was  intended  to  put 
upon  it.  He  colored  slightly,  and  turned  away. 

■ ' * see,”  he  said,  with  well-bred  considerateness  in 

one,  “I  have  distressed  you,  Mrs.  Arlingford,  by 

making  a proposal  to  which  you  can  not  assent  I am 
too  late  in  the  field,  that  is  the  truth.  I hope  that  you 
will  forgive  my  ignorance  and  blunder,  and  that  the 
fortunate  gentleman  there — Mr.  Adolphus  Churchill,  I 
see — is  worthier  of  the  prize  than  I.  I shall  try  to  be- 
have properly,  and  get  over  this.  . Will  you  be  my 
friend  still  ?"  i* 

“I  will  indeed— always.”  1 

The  youth  started  at  the  earnestness  with  which  this 
was  said.  Mrs.  Arlingford  gave  him  her  hand— it 
trembled,  he  observed— and  he  left  her. 

The  jingle,  tramp,  and  roll  of  Narcisetto’s  cab  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  Mrs.  Arlingford,  losing  more 
completely  than  before  her  wonted  womanly  calm, 
flung  herself  into  a chair  and  burst  into  violent  sob- 
bing. ...  w - — - ■ J 

II.  ' 

Bur  a few  minutes  had  passed  when  the  crimson 
curtain  was  again  drawn  aside,  and  Lucy  entered  the 
drawing-room,  her  vivid  face  beautifully  burning  with 
the  fire  of  some  evidently  Btrong  emotion. 

“ Oh,  mamma  dear  1”  she  exclaimed,  not  at  first  no- 
ticing her  mother’s  own  distress,  “how  could  you  leave 
me  there?  I thought  it  cruel— cruel.  Bnt  you  have  had 
visitors.  Who  has  been  ? That  foolish  Mr.  Churchill 
is  gone  now,  thank  Heaven !— gone  for  good,  as  I trust. 
Oh,  mother,  it  won't  do  l I can  never  consent.  He  is 
an  unreality— a sham.  I will  not,  can  not  love  a dan- 
dy, a mere  1 clothes-wearing  man,'  as  Carlyle  would 
say." 

She  knelt  by  her  mother’s  side  as  she  concluded,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  saw  that  Mrs.  Arlingford  was 
crying,  and  that  her  cheeks  were  ashy  pale. 

“ Why,  mother !"  she  exclaimed,  “what's  the  mat- 
ter? Tell  me.  How  cold  you  are  1 What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

“ Nothing— nothing,"  said  the  mother,  rising.  “ So, 
Lucy,  you  have  dismissed  Mr.  Churchill?  Well,  it  is 
your  own  business.” 

“ But  surely,  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  throwing  off  her 
hat,  and  displaying  a proud  plaited  coronet  of  hair  in 
its  place,  ‘ 1 you  would  not,  could  not  wish  it  l Are  you 
crying  about  this  ? It  is  unreasonable— wrong.  I will 
not  be  forced  to  marry.  I will  marry  whom  I please." 

She  drew  herself  up ; her  brown  eyes  flashed,  her 
brunette  cheek  flushed  scarlet. 

“ I do  not  intend  to  force  you,”  said  mamma,  coolly. 
“We  will  drop  the  subject,  Lucy.  You  had  better  go 
now." 

“ I trill  go,  mamma ; and  you  shall  not  see  me  again 
till  this  matter  is  settled  forever.  I will  write  him 
such  a letter  between  this  and  dinner  as  he  will  not 
forget  to  his  dying  day  l” 

So  speaking,  Lucy  quickly  left  the  room,  and  run- 
ning up  stairs  to  her  own  chamber,  locked  herself  in, 
and  began  to  cry  vehemently. 

Those  two  ladies  felt  miserably  unhappy  after  their 
sudden  little  quarrel.  Each  accused  herself,  and  longed 
to  “ make  it  up”  and  kiss  the  other.  Lucy  wondered 
whether,  after  all,  it  were  not  her  duty  to  listen  to 
Adolphus  Churchill,  dandy  though  he  was.  Poor 
mamma’s  self-reproach  was  stronger,  because  better 
founded. 

But  there  was  pride  in  both  hearts,  and  each  lady 
chose  for  the  time  being  to  be  miserable,  rather  than 
to  say  a few  soft,  compromising  words.  Lucy  was  still 
determined  to  write  the  threatened  letter.  She  went 
to  her  desk,  and  hastily  penned  this  note: 

“ Th*  Limbs,  December  11. 

“Sir,— When,  a month  ago,  you  made  me  an  offer 
of  marriage,  I told  you,  in  a manner  which  yon  ought 
to  have  considered  final,  that  I could  never  be  your 
wife.  You  had  not  the  courtesy,  however,  to  accept 
my  ‘No,’  but  have  continued  to  tease  me  ever  since, 
and  have  this  afternoon  again  inflicted  upon  me  the 
annoyance  of  an  interview.  Such  an  annoyance,  I am 
determined,  shall  not  be  repeated. 

“ Since  you  will  not  take  any  gentler  hint,  I beg  now 
plainly  to  tell  you  that  I am  already  in  love.  If  this 
he  an  unwomanly  avowal,  upon  you  rests  the  shame 
for  having  provoked  it. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Lucy  Arllngkobi).” 

There  was  dash  and  spirit  in  this,  Lucy  thought,  and 
those  were  qualities  she  loved.  She  folded  and  sealed 
the  note,  then  ran  down  with  it  to  the  kitchen,  and 
finding  there  the  little  garden  boy,  she  dispatched  her 
missive  by  him  to  flSlolphus  Churchill,  Esquire,  Beech- 
wood  Court,  and  returned  to  her  room. 

She  now  felt  sorry  and  unhappy,  thought  that  it  was 
the  most  wretched  thing  on  earth  to  have  a misunder- 
standing with  your  poor  dear  mamma ; feared  nerv- 
ously that  her  mother  might  perhaps  die  that  night, 
and  leave  her  in  hopeless  remorse  at  having  been  un- 
kind the  last  thing ; resolved  finally  that  she  would  go 
presently  and  have  a complete  “make  up.” 

But  somehow  the  “ make  up”  did  not  come  off.  Mo- 
ther and  daughter  met  at  dinner  in  coldness  and  con- 
straint. “They  stood  apart,  the  scars  remaining.” 
The  evening  passed  in  the  same  way.  Music,  which 
both  loved,  could  not  bridge  over  the  ugly  chasm. 
• Both  wondered  whether  they  were  to  part  for  the  night 
without  a reconciliation.  Each  sighed  in  the  hope  of 
softening  the  other’s  heart,  but  neither  would  own  her 
heart  softened. 

The  bedtime  came.  There  was  bnt  a single  icy  kiss ; 
no  warm  embrace,  no  “ God  bless  you,  my  darling !’’ 
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or  “ God  bless  my  mother  1"  And  so  they  went  to  sep- 
arate rooms— for  by  a tacit  understanding  they  had 
agreed  not  to  sleep  together  to-night,  as  they  often 
did. 

It  was  long  before  Lucy  closed  her  eyes ; she  fell 
thiukimg  of  the  real  cause  (as  far  as  she  knew  it)  of 
this  unpleasantness.  It  was  this— she  loved  Harry 
Beresford.  Narcisetto— she  had  herself  given  him  the 
title — had  possessed  himself  of  her  heart’s  key.  Nar- 
cisetto, with  his  easy,  well-bred  manners;  his  clear, 
sunny  intelligence ; his  bright,  boyish  good  looks ; his 
golden  curls,  and  large,  true  baby  eyes  1 He  was  self- 
centred,  something  whispered ; he  was  a trifle  of  a 
“ dandy,"  too,  as  well  as  Mr.  Adolphus  I She  loved 
him,  nevertheless.  But  for  this  fact  she  would  have 
fluid  “ Yes"  to  “ Adolphus,"  or  any  body  else,  to  please 
her  mother.  While  this  was  true,  she  would  not  for 
the  world. 

Then  followed  a deep  woman’s  resolve  to  love  Has* 
ry  with  whole  heart  and  soul  to  life’s  last  day.  No 
one  should  know  it ; but  this  love  should  be  the  grand 
secret  reality  of  her  existence.  Lucy  had  determined 
so  far  when  she  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  in  confusion  and  terror.  A sound,  pierc- 
ing and  prolonged,  had  traveled  to  her  from  her  mo- 
ther’s room.  She  started  to  the  floor.  There  was  an- 
other cry— her  own  name  was  pronounced. 

In  the  darkness  the  furniture  all  seemed  out  of 
place  to  the  frightened  girl— the  distances  all  wrong. 
She  struck  a light  at  last,  and,  with  little  bare  feet, 
ran,  half  paralyzed  with  terror,  to  her  mother’s  room. 

She  expected  to  find  blood  and  death  when  she  got 
there.  But  as  the  light  of  her  candle  fell  upon  her 
mother’s  bed  she  saw  that  her  fears  had  run  on  in 
advance  of  the  truth.  Mrs.  Arlingford  was  sitting  up- 
right, looking  pale  and  bewildered,  to  be  sure,  but 
nothing  worse.  She  had  evidently  undergone  some 
severe  fright. 

“Dearest  mother,  what  is  it?"  cried  Lucy. 

“Oh,  my  child,  come  and  kiss  me,  and  don’t  leave 
me  again.  Such  a horrible,  horrible  dream  I have 
dreamt,  Lucy  1” 

“Mother,  it  is  nothing.  We  have  had  a misunder- 
standing to-day,  and  that  has  made  us  both  wretched. 
But  it  is  all  over  now.  I will  stay  with  you  and  you 
will  sleep  calmly." 

“Oh,  but  Lucy,  I must  tell  you.  I thought  my  wick- 
ed heart  was  full  of  jealousy  and  vengeance  toward 
you,  my  only,  darling  daughter.  I thought  a strange, 
horrid  passion  seized  me,  and  I felt  that  I must  take 
your  life.  And  I did— oh,  Lucy,  I did ! I saw  the 
blood,  and  I heard  your  last  faint  groan.” 

The  girl  embraced  her  mother  soothingly. 

“It  must  have  been  dreadful  for  yon,  dearest  mam- 
ma," she  said.  “But  never  mind  now;  be  calm.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  empty,  unmeaning  dream.  This 
will  be  a lesson  to  me  not  to  say  any  thing  to  grieve 
you  again.  God  soothe  and  comfort  you  1” 

Lucy  observed  with  relief  and  thankftilness  that  her 
mother  now  wept.  She  did  not  try  to  restrain  these 
tears,  bnt  only  gently  kissed  the  dear  wet  cheeks,  and 
as  the  sobbing  became  less  convulsive  laid  the  head 
upon  its  pillow,  and  stroked  that  pretty,  broad,  fair 
forehead. 

“Oh,  my  child  1"  said  Mrs.  Arlingford,  presently,  “I 
never  felt  the  want  of  your  dear  lather  as  I have  done 
this  afternoon.  If  he  were  but  here  l If  the  cruel  sea 
would  but  give  him  up  alive  1 I can  not  tell  you,  my 
child— but  if  I could  lay  my  head  on  his  bosom,  all  my 
pain  would  melt  away  to  nothing.” 

How  could  Lucy  help  crying  now  ? Her  tears  fell 
silently  but  long,  and  they  were  sad  yet  healthy  ones. 
At  length  mother  and  daughter  sank  alike  into  deep 
and  calm  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  late  winter 
morning  lodged  in  through  the  frosted  pane,  and  fa- 
miliar sounds  of  household  life  banished  into  the 
realm  of  “airy  nothings”  the  night’s  strange  terror 
and  tears. 

in. 

The  note  which  Lucy  had  written  to  the  “ rejected 
clothes-wearing  man”  had  met  with  a remarkable  ad- 
venture. Little  garden  boy,  speeding  with  it  to  Beech- 
wood  Court,  had  fallen  in  by  the  way  with  farmer  But- 
terfield’s bull,  which  animal  was  in  the  habit  of  going, 
morning  and  evening,  with  his  ladies  “to  be  milked,” 
vid  the  Beech  wood  Road.  Garden  boy,  having  an  ex- 
cusable dread  of  being  “tossed^"  had  taken  sudden 
alarm  at  supposed  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  his  taurine  majesty,  and  had  made  a quick  disor- 
derly retreat  from  the  highway  through  a hedge.  In 
the  course  of  his  rapid  “ strategic”  movement  the  note 
had  been  dropped,  and  the  growing  dusk  had  prevent- 
ed its  recovery.  The  boy,  however,  had  maintained  a 
pnident  silence  on  the  subject. 

Next  day,  at  about  noon,  Narcisetto’s  cab  came  gay- 
ly  along  that  Beech  wood  road.  The  yonng  gentleman, 
to  all  appearance,  had  borne  yesterday’s  rebuff  well, 
for  he  looked  just  as  smiling,  comfortable,  and  orna- 
mental as  ever.  Not  a single  indication  was  to  be  de- 
tected that  his  moral  coat  had  been  stroked  the  wrong 
way.  He  was  now  driving  with  characteristic  amia- 
bility and  content  to  the  house  of  a neighboring  squire, 
on  some  mission  of  inquiry,  at  the  request  of  his  calm, 
patrician  mamma. 

At  a certain  point  on  the  road  Master  Tiger  was  or- 
dered down  to  adjust  the  curb-chain.  During  the 
pause,  the  aqua-marine  eyes  fell  upon  something  by 
the  way-side  which  looked  like  an  unopened  note. 

In  a few  moments  the  envelope,  addressed  in  Lucy’s 
writing  to  Mr.  Churchill,  was  in  Narcisetto’s  hands. 
He  winced  slightly,  fancying  he  had  really  liked  Lucy 
very  much  indeed,  lifted  his  wide  eyebrows,  and  then 
drove  on.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  of 
course— he  must  deliver  the  note  himself.  But  even 
his  steady-going  temper  plunged  at  the  notion  of  his 
“coming  Mercury"  between  Lucy  and  his  rival;  for, 
as  the  reader  will  understand,  he  little  guessed  what 
was  the  true  tenor  of  the  communication. 

The  Silver  bells  jingled  up  toward  the  lodge  of  Beech- 
wood  Court.  As  Narcisetto  came  near  to  the  sacred 
portal  he  observed  emerging  therefrom  a coat,  waist- 
coat, scarf,  and  other  clothes,  on  the  top  of  which  ap- 
peared the  semblance  of  a human  countenance,  decked 
with  long  appendages  of  hair.  The  clothes,  mask,  and 
hair  combined,  constituted  Adolphus  Churchill,  Es- 
quire. 

“How  d’ye  do,  Churchill?”  said  Narcisetto,  in  his 
quick,  bright  tones.  “ I’ve  met  with  something  that 
belongs  to  you.  I suppose  it  was  accidentally  dropped. 

It  has  the  look  of  having  been  out-of-doors  all  night.” 

“ Thanks,”  said  Sir  Dandy.  “ What  can  it  be  ?” 

During  the  solution  of  this  question  Narcisetto 
moved  off. 

He  executed  his  commission,  drove  home,  and  feel- 
ing just  a trifle  disturbed,  went  to  his  smoking-room 
for  solace.  He  took  a cheroot  and  a magazine,  and 
stretched  himself  on  a couch  by  the  fire. 

But  he  was  soon  aroused.  There  came  a knock  at  the 
door,  and  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Adolphus  Churchill 
wished  to  see  him  directly. 

In  some  surprise  Harry  directed  that  the  victor 
might  be  shown  into  the  room  where  he  was.  On  his 
entrance  Mr.  Churchill  gave  evidence  of  serious  dis- 
quietude. He  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  laboring  under 
an  oppressive  burden  of  wrath.  But  any  thing  more 
pitifully  undignified  than  the  exhibition  of  his  anger 
could  not  be  conceived. 

Harry  looked  at  him  first  in  wonder ; tbp  ty o^e  ou|J 


into  a hearty,  but  not  ill-natured  lmgh.  “ Why,  what 
on  earth  disturbs  you,  old  fellow?” he  inquired. 

“You  are  a snob,”  said  Churchill  “to  insult  me  in 
this  manner.” 

Harry  rose  and  laid  down  his  cheroot,  opened  his 
eyes,  stirred  the  fire,  and,  restrainiig  his  strong  im- 
pulse to  respond  by  a purely  physictl  demonstration, 
said,  quietly, 

Come,  explain.  I don’t  understmd  these  words 
at  all.” 

Ha ! And  to  what  limit,  then,  Beresford,  do  you 
expect  my  patience  to  extend  ?’’  rep  ied  Churchill,  a 
suspicion  crossing  his  mind  for  the  frst  time  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  box.  “ You  don’t  nean  to  deny  that 
you  knew  the  contents  of  the  note  you  brought  me  just 
now  ?" 

It  strikes  me  I won't  trouble  myself  to  deny  any 
thing,"  said  Harry,  quite  cool. 

If  Churchill  had  happened  to  be  any  thing  else  but 
the  arrant  ass  he  was,  he  would  here  have  drawn  in 
his  horns,  acknowledged  his  blunder,  and  patched  up 
an  understanding  with  his  good-tempered  neighbor 
and  college  friend,  Harry  Beresford.  But  the  donkey 
element  in  his  nature  was  so  large  that  he  was  unable 
rightly  to  estimate  his  situation.  He  retained,  proba- 
bly to  his  dying  day,  the  belief  that  the  note  ignorant- 
ly handed  to  him  in  pure  courtesy  was  virtually  the 
offspring  of  the  innocent  bearer’s  brain.  And  Ilarry 
was  far  too  proud  to  make  any  attempt  at  obliterating 
such  a belief. 

“You  are  dealing  falsely  with  me,”  continued  the 
enlightened  young  dandy ; “you  fancy  that  I have  no 
discernment,  and  that  you  may  impose  upon  me ; no 
spirit,  and  that  you  may  insult  me  with  impunity. 
But  you  are  mistaken.  Yon  shall  pay  for  your  imper- 
tinence.” 

Harry  quietly  rang  the  bell;  then  relighted  his 
cheroot,  and  sat  down  perfectly  silent.  When  the 
footman  opened  the  door,  he  said,  composedly,  “ Show 
this  gentleman  out,  if  you  please.  I hope,  Churchill, 
you  will  see  before  long  that  yon  have  been  making  a 
fool  of  yourself.  If  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  question, 
and  will  do  so  by  letter  in  civil  terms,  I will  reply  to 
it.  At  present  I think  we  had  better  part.” 

Even  now  any  man  of  common  intelligence  might 
have  escaped  from  the  fix  that  Churchill  was  in.  But 
he  had  not  the  wit  to  extricate  himself.  He  had,  how- 
ever, just  sufficient  sense  to  perceive  that  if  he  staid 
where  he  was  he  would  probably  get  a good  thrashing 
in  two  minutes.  So  he  withdrew,  saying,  “ You  will 
hear  of  this  again.  You  do  not  deceive  me,  though 
you  fancy  it." 

What  particular  object  Mr.  Churchill  had  gained  by 
this  dignified  visit  we  can  not  say.  His  love  had  just 
natural  instinct  enough  about  it  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
the  right  person  of  being  the  rival  to  whom  Lucy  re- 
ferred in  her  note,  and  this  suspicion  alone  had  brought 
about  his  purposeless  intrusion.  Narcisetto  himself, 
however,  had  certainly  acquired  something.  He  had 
learned  indirectly  that  Lucy’s  feeling  toward  Churchill 
could  not  have  been  such  as  he  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose. 

His  heart  fastened  with  strange  persistency  upon  the 
truth  evolved  from  the  late  visit— that  Lucy  was  still 
free.  And  lying  on  his  back,  the  sofa  drawn  near  to 
the  cozy  fire,  his  cheroot  sending  through  his  whole 
frame  a soft,  comforting  calm,  Master  Narcissus  pon- 
dered long,  rolling  his  bright  aqua-marine  eyes  about 
the  ceiling,  till  at  last  the  eyes  closed,  the  cheroot  fell, 
and  there  came  a fast  sleep  and  a vivid  dream. 

That  dream,  which  amidst  some  confusion  was  the 
pleasantest  that  the  dreamer  had  ever  experienced, 
was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  butler,  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared, stirring  the  fire,  and  saying  that  dinner  would 
be  served  in  ten  minutes. 

IV. 

That  same  afternoon  Mrs.  Arlingford,  full  of  dis- 
tracting thoughts,  went  to  her  own  room  for  the  sake 
of  solitude.  She  locked  the  door,  sank  into  a chair, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  white  hands. 

“A  mother,"  she  thought,  “a  woman  of  forty  years, 
a widow — the  helpless  victim  of  a foolish  passion  for  a 
boy  scarcely  half  her  own  age." 

She  would  have  sunk  into  the  ground  with  shame 
had  she  been  compelled  to  make  the  avowal  to  any 
fellow-creature.  She  blushed  scarlet  on  confessing 
the  truth  even  to  herself.  And  yet  it  was  only  too 
true  that  a morbid,  unworthy  love  had  risen  in  her 
heart  for  the  very  man  who  had  wished  to  marry  her 
daughter. 

But  worse— she  had  rejected  the  young  man’s  suit  for 
her  own  sake.  In  act,  if  not  in  word,  she  had  made  a 
representation  to  Beresford  which  was  not  true,  that 
she  might  divert  his  affection  from  her  daughter.  She 
had  created  a false  impression  in  his  mind,  while  she 
had  encouraged  Lucy’s  acceptance  of  Churchill’s  offer, 
knowing  that  the  girl  loved  another,  the  one  she  loved. 

How  base,  how  unnatural,  how  unwomanly  her  con- 
duct seemed ! How  she  doubted  of  her  poor  frail  heart, 
wondering  whereun  to  this  unruly  affection  mightgrow ! 
How  she  strove  with  herself,  setting  before  her  har- 
assed mind  every  consideration  which  might  tend  to 
deliver  her  from  the  horrid  thralldom. 

Oh ! if  he  could  only  come  back,  her  one  true  love 
and  hero  1 How  the  sight  of  his  sun-face  would  dispel 
this  unwholesome  mist,  and  lay  the  ghost  of  the  fool- 
ish, uncanny  passion ! But  he  was  silent  forever  in 
his  “ vast  and  wandering  grave.”  Alas,  alas  for  him  1 

Anon  the  ignis  fatuvs  of  her  new  wild  love  would 
spring  up  again  athwart  the  lady’s  holier  thoughts. 
Then  she  would  look  in  the  glass  to  satisfy  herself 
that  beauty  was  still  left  to  her,  measuring  her  chances 
of  success  with  that  dear  fascinating  boy  I Then  she 
would  wish  herself  a girl  again,  with  curls  of  flowing 
gold,  and  jewel  eyes,  and  lips  of  coral,  walking  by  his 
side,  admired  and  loved  by  him  before  all  others. 

Again,  with  a start,  she  would  wake  from  the  de- 
grading dream— hating,  despising  herself;  and  yearn- 
ing over  darling  Lucy,  her  precious  lost  husband’s 
child,  she  would  resolve,  God  helping  her,  never  to  let 
a soul  guess  the  real  state  of  her  sad,  distracted  heart. 

It  was  a weary,  miserable  struggle.  We  can  not 
closely  follow  the  windings  of  those  tangled  thoughts, 
or  minutely  anatomize  that  morbid  soul.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  when  Lucy  came,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, to  ask  for  a solution  of  her  mother’s  long  self- 
banishment  from  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Arlingford’s 
impetuous  thoughts  had  hurried  her  to  a goal,  the  true 
and  dreadful  nature  of  which  she  scarcely  realized. 

At  the  moment  the  gentle  rap  at  the  door  sounded, 
Mrs.  Arlingford  held  in  her  hand  a small  vial.  It  con- 
tained a narcotic,  familiar  in  most  households,  and 
often  thankfhlly  taken  by  the  restless  and  suffering  in 
small  doses.  But  the  lady  had  now  taken  up  the  drug 
with  feelings  far  different  from  those  with  which  she 
had  ever  done  so  before. 

“Why  not,"  she  had  thought,  “end  the  wretched 
conflict  in  a sleep  ? Better  to  die  than  to  live  so  as  to 
degrade  one's  self.  None  would  know.  Lucy  would 
only  be  the  better  off  for  my  death." 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  the  mother  replied  to 
her  daughter  that  she  would  some  down  stairs  short- 
ly. She  scarcely  knew  what  she  said,  and  certainly  at 
the  moment  did  not  mean  to  keep  the  promise  she 
made.  _ .. 

But  the  vial  proved  to  be  empty.  Presently,  there- 
fore^JWhi  A riingfbr  A 'did  (leave  her  room,  but  not  until 
tl  she  had  written  a note  to  a chemist  at  Gaisford,  a town 
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two  miles  off;  which  note,  upon  going  down  stairs, 
she  left  in  the  kitcken  to  be  sent  by  the  old  errand- 
woman  next  day. 

This  evening  passed  almost  as  sadly  as  the  last. 
The  mother  was  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  irrita- 
ble and  excited.  Lucy  began  to  be  seriously  appre- 
hensive about  her,  but  she  did  not  express  her  fears. 

Next  day  was  Christmas-eve.  The  dear  old  season 
came  venerably  in,  bearded  with  icicles  and  snow.  As 
Lucy  rose,  she  thought,  sadly,  that  this  did  not  prom- 
ise to  be  a cheerful  Christmas  for  her.  Her  love,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  was  unrequited.  Her  mother’s  state 
was  inexplicably  sad  and  alarming.  No;  the  old  man 
brought  for  her,  she  fancied,  no  pleasant  gifts  this 
year. 

But  as  cheerfully  as  she  could  she  went  through  the 
time-honored  Christmas  forms;  prepared,  or  over- 
looked the  preparation  o£  little  comforts  for  the  poor ; 
wove  natty  decorations  of  holly,  mistletoe,  and  ivy ; 
and  every  now  and  then  would  come  smilingly  to  her 
pale  mother’s  side,  who  sat  alone,  strange,  gloomy, 
and  abstracted. 

“We  should  not  be  dining  by  ourselves  to-day, 
mamma,"  said  Lucy,  as  the  hour  for  the  meal  ap- 
proached. “ Even  two  years  ago,  amidst  all  our  sor- 
row, some  one  was  with  us  on  Christmas-eve.” 

The  mother  scarcely  noticed  the  remark. 

“ Has  the  errand-woman  brought  any  thing  for  me  ?” 
she  inquired  of  a servant,  who  entered  at  the  moment 
with  candles. 

“ Nothing,  ma’am.  She  passed  half  an  hour  back.” 
“ What  did  my  mother  expect  f ” asked  Lucy.  “ Had 
she  ordered  herself  some  little  Christmas  present?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Arlingford,  covering  her  pale  face. 
At  this  point  a ring  was  heard  at  the  front  gate. 
Immediately  after  the  admission  of  the  ringer  to  the 
house,  the  servant  came  to  the  drawing-room  door. 
Her  face  was  unusually  flushed  and  excited  ns  she  said, 
“ Some  one  from  Mr.  Arnold’s,  the  chemist’s,  ma’am. 
He  wishes  to  see  yon  himself.” 

Mrs.  Arlingford  swept  into  the  hall  with  her  usual 
calm  dignity,  and  observed,  at  the  open  front  door, 
the  figure  of  a tall  large  man,  muffled  in  winter  wraps, 
his  black  eyes  bent  eagerly  upon  her. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  hardly  able  to  see  the 
stranger’s  face  distinctly. 

“ It  is  only  t) its,”  said  a full  bass  voice,  “ that  your 
errand-woman  forgot,  a small  packet  from  the  chem- 
ist’s. I accidentally  learned  her  omission,  and,  as  I 
was  coming  this  way,  undertook  to  supply  it.  Here  is 
your  physic.” 

Something  in  the  speaker’s  tone  had  arrested  Mrs. 
Arlingford’s  attention.  She  turned  a searching  glance 
upon  him,  clasped  her  hands,  uttered  an  indescribable 
cry  of  joy,  and  ran  forward  to  his  arms. 

Heaven  1 it  was  her  long-lost  sailor  1 It  was  the 
husband  whose  reported  death  she  had  mourned  for 
two  weary  years  1 

She  fell,  weak  and  trembling,  npon  his  bosom ; and 
there  fed  upon  his  life-restoring  kisses,  like  the  dying 
desert  traveler  who  meets  with  unhoped-for  luscious 
fruits  beside  his  arid  path;  there  she  realized  the 
truth  that  in  her  dire  extremity  God  had  helped  her  in 
the  way  just  most  effectual ; that  He  had  reserved  this 
mighty  happiness  until  the  moment  when  it  would 
bring  with  it  the  fullest  cup  of  blessing. 

What  an  evening  that  was  1 Think  of  it,  reader. 
To  And  a two  years’  sorrow  a fiction ; to  awaken  all 
of  a sudden  from  saddest  experiences,  and  to  learn 
they  were  but  dreams  1 To  the  size  of  such  vast  joy 
no  human  words  will  stretch. 

For  a time  the  excitement  of  delight  was  extrava- 
gant, but  an  hour  or  two  sobered  while  it  confirmed 
the  bliss.  When  they  had  seeu  him  eat,  heard  him 
explain,  then  they  grew  calmer,  and  rested  happily 
content  on  the  broad  basis  of  unquestionable  fact. 

But  ere  long  a new  thought  sprang  up  in  the  mo- 
ther’s heart.  She  had  wronged,  deeply  wronged,  her 
darling  daughter.  With  her  generous,  loving  soul  re- 
stored, as  it  now  was,  to  perfect  health,  she  could  not 
sleep,  she  knew,  until  that  wrong  had  been  righted. 
She  hastily  wrote  and  dispatched  the  following  note : 

“ The  Limes,  Dee  24. 

“Mv  dear  Sib,— Will  yon  do  me  the  kindness  to  let 
me  have  a few  words  with  yon  here  at  once  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  spoke  at  our  last  meeting  ? I then 
misled  you  entirely.  Pray  come,  if  possible,  directly. 

“You  will  probably  have  heard  of  our  wonderful 
happiness  before  this  reaches  you.  I am  sure  you  re- 
joice with  us. 

“Yours  very  faithfblly, 

“ HAKET  Beeisfoed,  Esq.”  “ MaKT  AelxNGFORD. 

Narcisetto  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  abrupt  sum- 
mons. He  was  shown  privately  into  the  dining-room, 
where  Mrs.  Arlingford  first  saw  him  alone.  There  was 
no  constraint  or  awkwardness  now.  The  foolish  fancy 
had  fled  like  a Will-o’-the-wisp  from  the  woman’s  now 
happy  heart.  Her  girlhood’s  love  was  restored  to  her, 
and  her  late  passion  had  dwindled  to  a myth  and  a 
phantom.  She  could  speak  now  to  Harry  as  a mo- 
ther to  her  son.  She  did  not  tell  him  of  the  motive 
which  had  urged  her  late  strange  conduct;  but  she 
made  it  clear  to  him  as  day  that  no  obstacle  now  lay 
between  him  and  Lucy. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  that  he  should  ask  for  an 
interview  with  the  young  lady  then  and  there.  He 
asked  and  obtained  it. 

She  came  to  him  in  a glow  of  girlish  beauty.  Her 
mourning  had  been  hastily  set  aside,  and  she  swept 
into  the  room  in  a dress  of  queenly  purple,  with  a dia- 
mond lustre  in  her  eyes,  and  berries  peering  bright 
from  amidst  her  hair,  which  seemed  afire  with  them. 

He  did  not  speak  a word.  His  volubility  all  failed 
him  at  that  strange  moment.  It  was  so  new,  so  over- 
powering—this  sense  of  total  absorption  into  the  life 
of  another.  In  some  nameless,  inarticulate  language 
he  told  her  that  he  loved  her ; and  she,  scarcely  better 
able  to  express  herself,  made  to  him  the  same  confes- 
sion. 

He  was  unworthy  of  her.  He  knew  it.  He  had  hith- 
erto been  a self-centred,  frivolous  creature ; but  he  felt 
that  a new  life  was  now  inftxsed  into  his  soul — or  rath- 
er, that  his  life  was  drawn  into  that  of  another.  Fair 
Arachne  had  sucked  his  being  into  her  own,  and  the 
old,  butterfly,  “ Narcisetto”  nature  had  fallen  from  her 
silken  toils— fallen  clattering  down  to  dust— an  emp- 
ty, shriveled  shell  1 

What  a wonderfhl  Christmas-day  followed ! Lucy 
said  that  it  was  like  the  last  page  of  the  overture  to 
“ Der  Freiachutz."  It  was  all  joy ; joy  unsullied  as  the 
snow  upon  the  lawn ; deep,  as  the  ocean  which  had 
yielded  up  the  long-lost  pearl;  substantial,  as— turkey 
and  sausages. 

The  general  merriment  was  increased  when  a report 
intended  to  have  the  air  of  casualty,  but  clearly  sent 
by  design)  reached  the  Limes,  that  Mr.  Adolphus 
Churchill,  of  Beechwood  Court,  was  just  engaged  to 
Miss  Fenclla  Fotheringay  — the  best  dresser  in  the 
county. 

Of  her  design  in  ordering  the  “ physic,”  and  of  her 
late  wild  fancy,  the  now  happy  wife  never  spoke— not 
even  to  her  husband.  And  snrely  she  was  right  to  be 
silent.  Some  phantoms  of  our  foolish  brains,  some 
frailties  of  onr  poor,  fond  hearts,  are  better  never 
painted  by  the  tongne  or  whispered  into  any  hnman 
ear.  The  lovers,  now  happy  in  mutually-avowed  af- 
fection, did  not  care  to  immfre  into  the  cause  of  that 
strangeness  of  manner  'MiKfe  MiWArKtigionil,  before 


their  engagement,  had  in  different  ways  shown  to  them 
both. 

Harry  proved  to  demonstration  that  he  could  love 
with  complete  self-forgetfulness.  As  Lucy’s  nick- 
nume  for  him,  therefore,  seems  henceforth  to  lose  its 
appropriateness,  we  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
close  the  story  of  “Narcisetto.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  new  Steinway  Hall  is  an 
event  of  special  interest  to  the  lovers  of  music  in  our 
city.  New  York  has  been  deficient  in  places  suitable 
for  musical  entertainments ; but  this  promises  to  be 
just  what  is  needed.  This  Hall  is  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons ; 
and  the  main  entrance  is  through  the  marble  portico 
on  Fourteenth  Street  It  is  a thoroughly  substantial 
building,  capable  of  seating  2600  persons  comfortably. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  good  venti- 
lation, and  the  hall  is  heated  by  steam  generated  in  an 
outside  building  as  a security  against  accident.  At 
present  the  walls  are  perfectly  plain ; but  when  they 
have  become  entirely  dry  they  will  be  elegantly  fres- 
coed. The  Bateman  Concert  Troupe  have  satisfacto- 
rily tested  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  new  Hall ; 
and  Madame  Parepa,  Signor  Brignoli,  and  other  fine 
performers  have  seldom  been  more  warmly  received 
by  the  public  than  in  the  present  series  of  concerts. 
It  is  said  that  the  Philharmonic  Rehearsals  and  Con- 
certs will  take  place  in  the  Steinway  Hall. 

Last  week  the  corner-stone  of  a new  Hebrew  tem- 
ple was  laid  on  the  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  congregation  “Emanuel,"  who 
are  to  erect  this  building,  have  increased  in  about 
twenty  years  from  thirty  to  three  hundred.  This  tem- 
ple, which  will  cost  about  $600,000,  promises  to  be  of 
great  architectural  beauty.  It  is  to  be  built  principal- 
ly of  Ohio  and  Newark  stone,  and  will  probably  ex- 
hibit the  characteristic  features  of  several  styles  of 
architecture. 

“ Truth  is  stranger  than  Action,”  is  the  old  saying, 
recently  exemplified  by  a singular  freak  of  fortune, 
whereby  a lamp-trimmer  in  the  United  States  navy 
comes  into  possession  of  $300,000  in  gold,  together 
with  the  title  and  estates  of  a Hungarian  count  It 
seems  that  the  individual  in  question,  Edward  Louis, 
Count  Batthyanyi,  many  years  ago  left  his  country, 
his  father  having  been  executed  for  participating  in 
the  rebellion  under  Kossuth,  Supposing  that  his  fa- 
ther’s possessions  had  been  confiscated,  and  knowing 
little  of  the  real  position  of  his  family,  he  obtained 
employment  in  a steamship,  and  never  hinted  to  any 
one  about  his  high  rank,  but  discharged  his  duties 
quietly  and  satisfactorily.  Not  long  ago,  however,  a 
newspaper  advertisement  hinted  about  “something 
to  the  advantage”  of  Edward  Louis  Batthyanyi,  and 
the  sequel  was  as  we  have  stated— a romance  in  real 
life,  furnishing  first-rate  material  for  a novel is^. 

The  following  curious  and  comforting  announce- 
ment appears  in  a Connecticut  paper: 

“ Last  evening  a lady  asked  for  epsom  salts  at  a 
drug  store  in  this  city.  An  inexperienced  clerk  fllled 
the  order  as  he  supposed  correctly,  but  he  made  the 
serious  mistake  of  giving  her  oxalic  acid  instead  of 
epsom  salts.  As  the  lady  is  unknown  we  are  request- 
ed to  give  this  public  notice,  warning  her  that  if  she 
takes  the  oxalic  acid  it  will  surely  kill  her.” 

Very  consoling  this  to  the  lady  in  question  should 
she  chance  to  see  it  just  after  she  has  given  hb*  youn- 
gest child  a dose  of  the  above-mentioned  softs/  We 
suggest,  however,  that  the  “ inexperienced  clerk”  who 
“supposed  he  filled  the  order  correctly,”  be  allowed 
to  study  chemistry  a little  longer,  and  perform  experi- 
ments privately— npon  himself  if  he  chooses— before 
offering  his  services  to  the  public. 

Considering  that  the  city  railroad  companies  “ don't 
pay  their  expenses ,”  how  very  benevolent  they  are  to 
extend  their  route  across  Broadway  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  l Truly  they  are  self-sacrificing 
tract-distributors  l 

Some  very  sagacious  prophecies  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  year  1867.  As  they  may  not  be  found  in 
all  the  almanacs,  we  will  give  a few  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers: 

The  year  1867  will  be  a very  eventful  one  to  every 
maiden  who  gets  married.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  year,  whenever  the  moon  wanes,  the 
nights  will  grow  dark.  Whoever  is  in  love  this  year 
will  think  his  sweet-heart  an  angel.  Whoever  gets 
married  will  find  out  whether  it  is  true.  If  a young 
lady  happens  to  blush  she  will  look  red  in  the  face. 
If  she  dreams  of  a young  man  three  nights  in  succes- 
sion, it  is  a sign  of  something.  If  any  body  jumps 
overboard  without  knowing  how  to  swim  it  is  two  to 
one  he  gets  drowned.  If  any  one  lends  an  umbrella, 
it  is  ten  to  one  he  is  obliged  to  go  home  in  the  rain  for 
his  pains. 

A writer  from  Paris  speaks  of  meeting  a Parisian 
coachman  to  whom  misfortune  has  given  a curious 
celebrity.  Sometime  since  a cancer  in  his  tongue 
rendered  its  amputation  necessary.  This  operation 
was  performed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dien,  who 
shortly  afterward  replaced  the  lost  tongne  by  one  of 
gutta  percha.  Although  he  can  not  speak,  he  tastes, 
swallows,  and  smokes  his  pipe  with  apparent  enjoy- 
ment. After  eating  he  takes  out  his  tongne— as  one 
takes  out  a set  of  false  teeth— to  clean  it ; and  between 
his  repasts  he  generally  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
carry  it  in  his  pocket. 

According  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  salaries  paid  to  preachers  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  number  of  sermons  preached,  the 
average  price  paid  for  sermons,  taking  the  land  through- 
out, is  said  to  be  three  cents  apiece  1 We  certainly  de- 
sire to  believe  that  there  is  some  grand  mistake  either 
in  the  data  or  in  the  estimate  which  produces  such  a 
conclusion. 

Not  long  since  Lady  Harriet  Sinclair  published  in 
London  a cookery  book  called  “Dainty  Dishes,” 
which  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  report- 
ed that  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  and 
as  a result  of  it,  she  received  a number  of  proposals  of 
marriage.  She  made  a “judicious  selection,”  so  the 
story  goes,  and  a wedding  followed.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected, now,  that  all  young  ladies,  English  and  Amer- 
ican, will  immediately  commence  collecting  recipes, 
as  the  foundation  of  a volume  of  “Dainty  Dishes”— 
whereby  they  may  win  a name. 

The  following  experience  of  a humorous  traveler, 
who  attempted  to  get  a dinner  at  Xenia,  on  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  is  worth  reading  by  those  who  have 
had  a similar  experience,  without  a like  good-humor, 
as  well  as  by  all  who  enjoy  a good  langh : 

“ 1 Twenty  minutes  for  dinner  1’  shouted  the  brakes- 
man as  we  approached  Xenia. 

“ Arrived  there,  I entered  the  dining-room  and  in- 
quired of  a waiter: 

“ 1 What  do  you  have  for  dinner  ?’ 

“ ‘ Twenty  minutes,’  was  the  hurried  reply. 
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“I  told  him  I would  try  half  a dozen  minutes,  raw, 
on  the  half-shell,  just  to  see  how  they  went.  Told  him 
to  make  a minute  of  it  on  his  books.  He  scratched  his 
head  trying  to  comprehend  the  order,  but  finally  gave 
it  up  and  waited  upon  some  one  else. 

“I  approached  a man  who  stood  near  the  door  with 
a roll  of  money  in  his  hand. 

“ ‘ What  do  you  have  for  dinner  ?’ 

“‘Half  a dollar,’ says  he. 

“ I told  him  that  I would  take  half  a dollar  well  done. 
I asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  send  me,  in  addition,  a boiled 
pocket-book  stuffed  with  greenbacks,  and  some  seven- 
thirties  garnished  with  postage  stamps  and  ten  cent 
script.  Also  a Confederate  bond,  done  brown,  with 
lettuce  alone  (let  ws  alone).  I would  like  to  wash  my 
dinner  down  with  National  Bank  Notes,  on  ‘draft.’ 

“ He  said  they  were  out  of  every  thing  but  the  bank- 
notes, and  he  then  ordered  a waiter  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  ‘ draw’  some." 

The  following  beautiftil  bit  of  poetry,  entitled  “My 
‘Good-for-Nothing,’”  is  evidently  written  by  a mo- 
ther, or  by  one  who  has  all  the  loving  feelings  of  a 
mother: 

What  are  you  good  for,  my  brave  little  man  ? 
Answer  that  question  for  me  if  you.  can — 

Yon,  with  your  fingers  as  white  as  a nun, 

You,  with  your  ringlets  as  bright  as  the  sun. 

All  the  day  long  with  your  busy  contriving, 

Into  all  mischief  and  fun  you  are  driving ; 

See  if  your  wise  little  noddle  can  tell 
What  you  are  good  for— now  ponder  it  well. 

Over  the  carpet  the  dear  little  feet 
Came  with  a patter  to  climb  on  my  seat ; 

Two  merry  eyes,  full  of  frolic  and  glee. 

Under  their  lashes  looked  up  unto  me ; 

Two  little  hands,  pressing  soft  on  my  face, 

Drew  me  down  close  in  a loving  embrace ; 

Two  rosy  lips  gave  the  answer  so  true— 

“ Good  to  love  you,  mamma ; good  to  love  you !" 
Poets,  authors,  and  literary  men  in  general,  have 
frequently  been  afflicted  with  dreadfully  practical  and 
unpoetical  wives.  Siebenbas  could  never  inspire  Le- 
nette  with  a lyrical  enthusiasm  of  love,  in  which  she 
could  forget  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  else. 
She  could  count  the  strokes  of  the  clock  between  his 
kisses,  and  could  listen  and  run  off  to  the  sauce-pan 
that  was  boiling  over,  with  all  the  big  tears  in  her 
eyes  which  he  had  pressed  out  of  her  melting  heart  by 
a touching  story  or  a sermon.  She  accompanied  in 
her  devotion  the  Sunday  hymns  which  echoed  loudly 
from  the  neighboring  apartments,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a verse  she  would  interweave  the  prosaic  question, 
“ What  shall  I warm  up  for  supper?”  And  he  could 
never  banish  from  his  remembrance  that  once,  when 
she  seemed  quite  touched,  and  appeared  listening  in- 
tently to  his  cabinet  discourse  upon  death  and  eternity, 
she  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  but  toward  his  feet, 
and  at  length  said,  “Don’t  put  on  the  left  stocking  to- 
morrow, I must  darn  it.” 

A rather  comical  story  is  told  in  connection  with 
the  early  appearance  of  Dr.  Bethune,  as  officiating 
clergyman  in  a church  then  located  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  edifice  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a large  park,  and  it  being  summer  time,  the 
open  doors  made  the  green  aisle  carpet  appear  like  a 
continuation  of  the  grassy  lawn  outside.  At  least  so 
the  matter  appeared  to  a half-dozen  geese,  who  quiet- 
ly walked  into  the  church  just  as  the  preacher  was 
closing  a splendid  passage  of  eloquence,  and  was  quot- 
ing the  lines: 

“Who  are  those  arrayed  in  white  ?"  etc. 

A green,  half-grown  country  boy,  who  supposed  the 
quotation  so  eloquently  propounded  required  answer, 
at  once  replied,  in  a bashful  lisp:  “Them  — them 
there’s  geeth.”  The  wings  of  the  young  minister  were 
thus  abruptly  clipped  while  he  was  a-flight,  and  the 
ones  “ arrayed  in  white”  were  the  only  dignified  indi- 
viduals in  the  audience. 

Books  seem  to  be  scarce  at  the  South.  Some  one 
living  in  Florida  advertises  for  sale,  for  the  reasonable 
sum  of  $1000,  four  dilapidated  volumes  of  a work  once 
owned  by  Cotton  Mather.  However,  as  Cotton  Ma- 
ther’s name  is  written  in  one  of  them,  it  doubtless  will 
be  a valued  relic  to  somebody. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Scientific  Jotting.— M.  Toutmonoeil  has  addressed 
a memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  representing 
that  indulgence  in  hippophagy  is  calculated  to  result 
in  ossification  of  the  heart. 


Why  should  teetotalers  never  hold  their  meetings  at 
a theatre  ?— Because  there  ought  not  to  be  a drop-seen 
at  them. 


Poor.  Things!— It  seems  an  impossibility  for  two 
silly  lovers  ever  to  agree,  seeing  that  between  them 
there  can  be  no  understanding. 


A man  was  recently  arrested  in  Paris  for  an  ex- 
traordinary freak  while  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
In  passing  before  a dealer’s,  he  suddenly  jumped  into 
a basket  containing  300  eggs,  and  after  smashing  them 
to  his  heart's  content,  called  out,  “ That  is  the  way  I 
make  an  omelette;  now  bring  me  a frying-pan  1” 


The  Rev.  Mr.  A was  more  eminent  in  his  day  for 

the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  than  the  force  of 
his  logic.  At  one  time  he  was  preaching  on  “The 
Ministration  of  Angels,"  and  in  the  peroration  he  sud- 
denly observed,  “ I hear  a whisper  r The  change  of 
tone  started  the  deacon,  who  sat  below,  from  a drowsy 
mood,  and  springing  to  his  feet  he  spoke : “ I guess  it 
is  the  boys  in  the  gallery.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Alas'!  alack ! and  welladay  1 
How  short  my  cash  is  running, 

I find  I can  not  make  my  way 
By  poetry  and  punning. 

But  poverty  is  not  a crime, 

And  I am  young  and  clever. 

This  kind  of  thing  will  end  in  time— 
It  can't  go  on  forever. 


:garding  tl  

(Which  means  that  I’m  dyspeptic), 
But  this  may  alter  by-and-ny. 

Shall  I despair?  No,  never. 


I must  in  time  get  well 
It  can't  go  on  forever. 


I love— and  I mnst  bear  the  woe 
To  which  my  folly  dooms  me : 

She  knows,  but  will  not  seem  to  know. 
The  passion  that  consumes  me. 

My  heart  is  fettered  in  a chain 
Impossible  to  sever; 

’Twill  break  or  struggle  free  again, 

It  can't  go  on  forever. 


The  greatest  gluttons  are  those  who  feed  upon  slau- 


A coarse,  ill-natured  fellow  died  one  day,  and  his 
friends  assembled  at  his  funeral,  but  no  one  had  a 
good  word  to  say  about  the  deceased.  Even  at  the 
grave  all  were  silent.  At  length  a good-hearted  Ger- 
man, as  he  turned  to  go  home,  said,  “ Veil,  he  vas  a 
goot  schmoker." 


A certain  duchess,  a very  handsome  woman,  was 
once  walking  through  the  streets  of  London,  when  a 
costermonger,  whose  pipe  had  gone  out,  walked  up  to 
her,  and  addressing  her,  said,  “Pray,  Madam,  let  me 
light  my  pipe  at  your  eye."  She  declared  this  to  be 
the  greatest  compliment  which  she  had  ever  had  paid 
to  her. 


REASON  FOR  THICK  ANKLES. 
“Harry,  I can  not  think,”  says  Dick, 
“What  makes  my  ankles  grow  so  thick." 
“Yon  do  not  recollect,"  says  Harry, 
“How  great  a calf  they  have  to  carry." 


A Strange  Trade.—  A young  fellow  was  lately  taken 
before  a Paris  magistrate  as  a vagabond.  “ You  have 
no  occupation  ?”  said  the  Bench,  inquiringly.  “ Beg 
your  Worship's  pardon,"  was  the  rejoinder;  “I  deal 
in  bits  of  halter  for  the  use  of  gentlemen  as  plavs.*’ 
A bit  of  rope  with  which  a man  has  been  hanged,  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  is  held  to  secure  luck  at  cards. 


Old  Elwes,  the  miser,  having  listened  to  a very  elo- 
quent discourse  on  charity,  remarked : “ That  sermon 
so  strongly  proves  the  necessity  of  alms-giving  that— 
I’ve  almoet  a mind  to  beg." 


Woman’s  Lovf.  in  a Light  and  Dabk  Aspect. — “ Our 
idea  is,"  says  a fellow  that  had  got  a shrew  for  a wife, 

“ that  * 

‘Woman’s  love  is  like  Scotch  snuff: 

We  get  one  pinch,  and  that's  enough.’ " 

An  old  darkey  says — 

“Woman’s  lub  is  India  rubber— 

It  stretch  de  more  de  more  you  lub  her.” 


Prentice,  in  a wicked  lunge  at  the  veiy  underpinning 
of  society,  says,  “Tilting  hoops  enable  the  common 
people  to  see  a great  deal  more  of  good  society  than 
they  ever  saw  before.” 


“ Well,  Dick,”  said  a doctor  to  a polite  man  whose 
wife  he  had  been  attending,  “how  is  your  Wife?” 
“She  is  dead,  I thank  you.” 


The  Great  Unpaid.— The  National  Debt. 


How  do  yon  arrive  at  the  height  of  a church  steeple 
on  a hot  day  ?— Per-spire. 


The  art  of  book-keeping  taught  in  one  short  and  easy 
lesson — Never  lend  them. 


NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  PLEASE. 

A FABLE. 

Said  the  Moon  to  Dame  Thia  one  day 
(So  in  fable,  at  least,  we  are  told), 

“I  want  a new  frock,  mother  dear; 

Let  the  color  be  yellow  as  gold.” 

“How  can  I,  my  child,  grant  your  wish. 
Your  figure  so  awkward  is  found. 

Now  a lath,  now  nngain  with  a hump. 
Now  crescent,  lopsided,  or  round?” 

Many  persons  resemble  the  moon 
In  judgment,  taste,  temper,  or  wit : 

Cut  your  cloth  in  what  fashion  you  please, 
Your  coat  you  can  never  make  fit. 


A person  meeting  with  an  acquaintance  after  a long 
absence,  told  him  he  was  surprised  to  see  him,  for  he 
had  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

“But,”  says  the  other,  “you  find  the  report  false.” 

“ 'Tie  hard  to  determine,”  he  replied,  “ for  the  man 
that  told  me  was  one  whose  word  I would  sooner  take 
than  yours.” 


A young  man  recently  wrote  to  his  sweet-heart,  say- 
ing: “There  is  not  a globule  of  blood  in  my  heart 
which  does  not  bear  your  photograph."  He  had  it 
very  bad,  hadn’t  he? 


Of  all  the  declarations  of  love,  the  most  admirable 
was  that  which  a gentleman  made  to  a young  lady  who 
asked  him  to  show  her  the  picture  of  the  one  he  loved, 
when  he  immediately  presented  her  with  a mirror. 
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COLONELS  J.  CERDA  AND  S.  CANALES. 


STREET  MUSIC— THE  ORGAN-GRINDER.— [Drawn  by  C.  G.  Rush.] 
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“ We  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  our  read- 
erB."1—  Burnett’s  FlorimeL,  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  Perfume  in  the  world,  and  Cocoaine  for 
the_Hair. — Leslie's  Family  Magazine , New  York. 


Moth  and  Freckles Ladies  afflicted  with  discolor- 

ations ou  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles, 
should  use  Perry's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  is 
infallible.  Prepared  and  sold  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Derm- 
atologist, No.  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NAUSEOUS/ 
MEDICINES  V 


(d.d.&c°P) 

Taken  without  Taste  or  Smdl,  by  using 

Dundas  Dick  & Co.’s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
Od  of  turpentine. 


Castor  oil,  - 
Cod  liver  oil, 

Cod  uver  oil  with  quinine, , 

Cod  liver  oil  with  iodide  And  

of  iron,  | medicines, 

tr  Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 
Sold  by  druggists  generally.  VICTOR  E.  MAUUER, 
110  Reade  Street,  New  York,  Wholesale  Agent. 


THE  BOOK  OF  WONDERS—Contakue  Informa- 
tion of  importance  to  all,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  married  and  single.  No  one  should  be 
without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 
O.  A.  Roorbach,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  Yock. 


NO  ONE  NEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK. 


t THE  IMPROVED  FOLDING 

POCKET  LANTERN. 


CONVENIENCE,  occupying  the  space  of  a CIGAR- 
CASE,  and  are  opened  ana  closed  as  readily.  They 
contain,  whether  open  or  dosed,  matches  and  extra 
candles,  and,  being  always  ready  for  use,  ARE  MOST 
APPRECIATED  IN  THE  GREATEST  EMERGEN- 
CIES. Samples  sent  by  Mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
$1  25  for  large  size,  $1  for  small  size.  Liberal  discount 
to  Dealers.  JULIUS  IVES  & CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 
No.  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  Proprietors  and  Man- 
ufacturers of 

IVES’  PATENT  EAIVLJPS, 
THE  SAFEST,  most  CONVENIENT,  and  in  every 
way  THE  BEST  LAMP  EVER  USED.  Chandeliers. 
Brackets,  Hanging  and  Table  Lamps  can  be  lighted 
as  quickly  as  Gas,  filled  and  trimmed  safely  and  neat- 
ly, all  WITHOUT  REMOVING  the  SHADE,  GLOBE, 
or  CHIMNEY,  or  unscrewing  the  BURNER  1 
BW  Call  or  send  for  Circulars. 

AGXSHTS  WANTED. 


AAA  Aft  PER  DAY  paid  to  Agents  by  BOW- 
9^0  ©U  MAN  & CO.,  115 Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


1 Afl  Photographs  of  Union  G 
JUu  25c. ; 50  Photographs  o 
100  Photographs  of  Female  B 


, rjs  of  Rebel  Officers 

__0  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25c. : 100  Act- 
ors for  25c!  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


Catarrh.  Pain  and  Noises  m the  Head. 

r Offensive  discharges,  tainted  breath,  loss  of  memo- 
ry and  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  are  the  melancholy 
effects  of  this  loathsome  malady.  Norton's  Neva  Rem- 
edy far  Catarrh  and  mode  of  treatment  breaks  up  this 
terrible  disease  at  its  fountain  head,  removes  all  the 
wretched  symptoms  at  once,  and  literally  extinguishes 
it  forever.  Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  to  GERRIT 
NORTON,  11  Ann  Street. 


I Dr.  Glover’s  Champion  Lever  Truss, 

Elastic  Stockings,  Shoulder-Braces,  &C.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


(hi  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 

\})10UU  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

f The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$1800  per  Year  paid  to  Sewing  Machine  Agents  by 
W.  H.  Hunterson,  Cleveland,  O.  Send  tor  particulars. 


COLD  FEET  and  SICK  HEADACHE  obviated  by 
MME.  DEMOREST’S  STOCKING  SUSPEND- 
ERS. Universally  Approved,  Convenient,  and  Dura- 
ble. Price  60  cents,  mailed  free.  No.  473  Broadway. 


RICH  AND  RACY.  The  funniest  paper  published. 
Free  for  a stamp.  Address  Banner,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


King  and  queen  of  the  Belgians— chief 

men  among  the  Mormons,  with  Portraits,  in 
Nov.  No.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  20  cts.,  or 
$2  a year.  Newsmen  have  it.  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
389  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published: 

AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN  GERMANY.  By  J. 
Ross  Browns,  Author  of  “Yosef,"  “Crusoe’s  Isl- 
and," “ Land  of  Thor,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

ALL  IN  THE  DARK.  A Novel.  By  J.  S.  Lk  Fanu, 
Author  of  “ Uncle  Silas,"  “ Guy  Deverell,”  Ac.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  A Novel.  By  John 
Saunders,  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  '*  Martin 
Pole,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents ; Cloth,  $1  25. 

BATTLE  PIECES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAK. 
By-H ERMAN  Melville,  Author  of  “ Typee  " “Omoo," 
Kedburn,"  “Mardi.  " Moov  Dick,"  “ W iltejack- 
et,"  &C.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $1  75. 


BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  & CO., 

110  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
publish  this  day: 

A New  and  Enlarged  Edition  (tie  Sixth)  of 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder. 

With  150  Illustrations. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50. 

The  present  edition  has  been  prepared  to  supply  a 
want  felt  by  the  puulic  in  England  and  America. 
Since  the  previous  editions  one  of  the  authors  (Mr. 
Flehher)  has  visited  Brazil  four  times,  and  has  trav- 
eled extensively  from  the  Southern  Provinces  to  the 
Amazon,  and  up  that  noble  river  to  the  borders  of 
Peru. 

By  additions,  by  notes,  and  by  appendices,  an  equiv- 
alent to  one  hundred  pages  or  new  matter  has  been 
added.  Information  has  been  brought  down  to  date. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  the  only  com- 
prehensive work  on  Brazil  extant,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  5 sketches  of  its  Imperial  ruler  and 
of  the  living  Statesmen ; descriptions  of  six  different 
journeys  by  both  authors ; literary,  scientific,  and 
commercial  statistics,  and  much  information  for  thou* 
desiring  to  emigrate  to  Brazil.  It  contains  maps,  and 
150  numerations  on  steel,  stone,  and  wood. 

Sent  by  mail,  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  advertised  price. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &a,  &a. 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  yon  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a CertJdcate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  yon  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  fiill  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  county.  3.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


tr  Harper  * BR^TpiBRa  will  sen$  tie  above  Works 
' — Tnodi  Jto'fcjr  part ’of  the  United 


by  Mail,  postage  prep 

OSIVERSf 


OF  Ml 


MANUFACTURER’S  NOTICE. 

The  greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Calkins  & Co.’s  great  Cosmopolitan  Association  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  to  onr  old  patrons  and  the 
public  generally  that  we  have  again  opened  our  Grand 
Enterprise  with  a large,  new,  and  select  stock,  con- 
sistingof  pianos,  melodeons, sewing  machines,  watches, 
diamonds,  jewelry  of  all  kinds  ana  of  the  latest  styles, 
silverware,  albums,  &c.,  under  entirely  new  managers, 
who  pledge  themselves  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
all  customers,  and  guarantee  a prize  in  every  instance. 
All  this  splendid  stock  of  goods  will  be  disposed  of  at 
an  average  price  of  $2  00  itwo  dollars)  each,  without 
retard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know 
what  you  will  receive.  We  warrant  all  our  jewelry  gold. 
All  we  ask  Is  a fair  trial.  8end  25  cents  for  Gulden 
Envelope,  which  will  entitle  you  to  one  of  the  numer- 
ous articles  named  in  our  catalogue.  We  have  No 
Blanks.  We  will  send  for 
25c.,  1 certificate. 

60c.,  2 certificates,  with  a beautiftil  Card  Photograph. 
$1  00,  5 certificates,  with  a Butter-Knife. 

$1 50, 8 certificates,  with  a Mustard-Snooti. 

$2  00, 12  certificates,  w ith  a Napkin-1 
$3  00, 18  certificates,  with  ap  ! 

$4  50, 25  certificates,  with  an  

$5  00, 80  certificates,  with  a set  of  Teaspoons,  [tares. 
$8  00, 45  certificates,  with  a Photograph  AlbumJK)  pic- 
$10  00,  (55  certificates,  with  a set  of  Forks.  [W  atch. 

$15  00,  100  certificates,  with  a Silver  Hunting- Case 
$30  00, 200  certificates,  with  a ladies' gold  H.  C.  Watch. 
$50  00, 400  certificates,  with  a gent’s  gold  H.  C.  Watch. 

We  guarantee  to  send  in  exchange  for  the  smallest 
article  drawn  a handsome  50-picture  Photograph  Al- 
bum. Premiums  in  aQ  cases  sent  with  the  envelopes. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Great  inducements 
and  large  profits  to  ladies  and  gents  who  will  act  as 
such.  Send  for  Circulars.  CALKINS  & COn  126 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


An  Autumn-Suggcstion. 

Now,  as  heavy  fogs  arise  and  searching  winds  com- 
mence to  blow ; now,  as  the  human  body,  exhausted 
like  inanimate  nature  by  the  heats  of  summer,  begins 
to  wilt  and  droop;  now,  ere  the  inclement  winter 
makes  its  trying  .onset : NOW  is  *he  time  for  a pre- 
paratory course  of  the  best  acclimating  medicine  in 
existence, 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Fever  and  Ague  is  rampant  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Quinine,  the  physicians  admit,  will  not  qnell  the 
phase  of  the  disease  which  at  present  pervades  the  en- 
tire West-  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  remedy  (so- 
called)  is  deadlier  than  the  malady.  But  if  quinine  is 
inefficient  in  intermittent  fevers, 

HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS 

Is  irresistible.  It  would  be  safe  to  make  a contract, 
under  heavy  penalties,  that  any  given  “Fever-and- 
Ague  District"  should  be  exempted  from  the  disorder 
for  any  particular  time,  provided  every  inhabitant 
would  take  the  BITTERS  according  to  directions  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  contract.  There  has  never  been 
an  instance  in  which  this  sterling  lnvigorant  and  anu- 
feorlie  medicine  has  failed  to  ward  off  the  complaint, 
when  taken  duly  as  a protection  against  malaria.  Hun- 
dreds of  physicians  have  abandoned  all  the  officinal 
specifics,  and  now  prescribe  this  harmless  vegetable 
tonic,  and  nothing  else,  as  a preventive  and  cure  for  all 
the  forms  of  ch.T)s  and  fever.  Vigor  is  the  thing  most 
needful  ’n  tnese  cases  as  well  as  in  dyspepsia  and  nerv- 
ous affections,  and  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  are  the 
safest,  surest  and  most  wholesome  strengthening  prep- 
aration that  human  skill  has  yet  concocted. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
U.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  68  Broaaway,  room  No.  3. 


Bartlett  & demorest’S  sewing  ma- 
chine has  a combination  of  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a first-class  practical  machine  for  aQ  kinds 
of  family  sewing.  Price  $26.  Address  W.  JEN- 
NINGS DEMUREST,  No.  473  Broadway.  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street  Boston. 


pie  to  L.  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$30,000  IN  GREENBACKS. 


Send  tor  onr  circular  and  GOLDEN  ENVELOPES, 
drawing  articles  or  value,  and  a chance  of  drawing 
$150,000.  Two  envelopes  for  50c.,  or  5 for  $1.  Address 
, Manufacturers’  Association,  197  Broadway,  New  York. 

HIGiAN 


The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

We  have  many  Inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  our 
prices  as  published  in  the  Price  List  These  are  our 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 

The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 
was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  furnished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide ; and  parties  with  small 
means  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay, 
elsewhere,  about  a dblfar  per  pound  more  than  we  were 
selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  five  pounds  of  us  at  one  time.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  consented 
to  Bapply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as  one 
pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell  can 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  small  packages  to  suit  their 
trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as 
«•-  profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  onr  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  nouses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  line  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some 
of  the  icnest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  tneir  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2<L  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  Th  importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  It  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
percent 

5th.  The  Speculator  Eells  It  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  In  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

TH*  PROFIT  n*  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  aud 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  onr  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  ns. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come 
direct  from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  waie- 


The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the 
Bame  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 


EN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  V lb. 

MIXED  (black  aud  green),  70c.,  80c.,  9uc.,  best  $1 
jptb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 


$1 10,  best  $1  20  V . 

GUNPOWDER  (green),  $1  25,  beBt  $1  50. 

*'**•*"  Aurora,  Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1860. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  S^Vesey  Street,  New  York: 

FIFTH  ORDER  FROM  THIS  CLUB. 

8 lbs.  Yonng  Hyson. . . .John  Feely. . . .at  $1  25.  .$10  00 
8 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . Wm.  Barclay. . . .at  1 25. . 10  00 
4 lbs.  Young  Hyson.  .John  Rourke. . . .at  1 25. . 5 00 

4 lbs.  Yonng  Hyson P.  Dinnen. . . .at  1 25. . 5 00 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson P.  Moran. . . .at  1 26. . 6 00 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson...  Geo.  Watson at  1 25..  6 00 

4 lbs.  Yonng  Hyson.  .Alfred  James. . . .at  1 25. . 6 00 

4 lbs.  Yonng  Hyson. . .T.  Adamson. . . .at  1 25. . 6 00 

2  lbs.  Young  Hyson.  .Robert  Little. . . .at  1 25. . 2 50 

2  lbs.  Yonng  Hyson. . J.  R.  Wallser. . . .at  1 25..  2 50 

2 lbs  Young  Hyson.  W.Radspinner at  1 25..  2 50 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson... Mrs.  Louden.... at  1 25..  2 50 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson  . ..  J.  W.  Stokes. . . .at  1 25. . 1 25 
1 lb.  Yonng  Hyson.  .Robt.  Ramsay. . . .at  1 25. . 1 25 
1 lb.  Oolong Robt.  Ramsay. . . .at  1 00. . 1 00 

3 tbs.  Oolong F.  A.  Slater. . . .at  1 00. . 8 00 

1 lb.  Oolong W.  Killellen. . . .at  1 00. . 1 00 

8 lbs.  Gunpowder W.  Kilfellen. . , .at  1 25. . 3 75 

1 lb.  Gunpowder F.  A.  Slater. . ..at  1 25. . 1 25 

4 lbs.  Gunpowder . . . .T.  Greenland. . . .at  1 25. . 5 00 

3 lbs.  Gunpowder H.  P.  Hall. . . .at  1 00. . 8 00 

4 lbs.  Imperial Geo.  Hibbert. . . .at  1 25. . 6 00 

3 lbs.  Imperial Geo.  Giegoldt. . . .at  1 25. . 8 75 

8 lbs.  Imperial E.  F.  Campbell. . . .at  1 25. . 8 76 

1 lb.  Imperial Samuel  Sweet. . . .at  1 26..  1 25 

Total $94  25 

This  Is  the  Fifth  Order ; so  you  see  it  suits  pretty 
well.  Yours,  &c.,  E.  K.  LONG. 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

81  and  33  Veset  Street,  corner  of  Church. 
Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 
tr  We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  mar  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  comer 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  hear  In 
mind  that  ours  is  a large  double  store,  Nos.  31  and  S3 
Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many 
other  Tea  Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 


Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  win  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BINOCHROMATICS.— Ag’ts  wanted.  $5adav  celar 
profit  in  selling,  manufacturing,  or  teaching.  (Business 
easy  and  light.)  Any  person  can  do  it.  Instructions 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  3- cent  stamp.  Address  A. 
THOMAS  & CO.,  264  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  wno  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany, 26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincol|  St^Ijostop,. 


Close  of  M XXXIII. 

Harper’s  Magazine 

For  November,  1866. 

Contents t 

THE  CIDER  MILL. 

THE  WORK-HOUSE,  BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND. 
THE  LADY  OF  MY  DREAMS. 

VENICE. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— YV.  FLOR- 
IDA: HER  CRIME  AND  HER  PUNISHMENT. 
MANA8QUAN. 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
AMONG  RELATIONS. 

MY  SI8TER  MARCIA. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL, 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

THE  SWEETEST  DAYS. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

THE  '‘VENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


rpHE  PRESENT  NUMBER  doses  the  TnntTY-nnRD 
Volume  of  Habpeb’s  Magazine.  The  Conduct- 
ors nefceve  that  m variety  and  Interest  it  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  no  previous  Volume,  and  their  arrangements 
insure  that  this  interest  and  value  will  be  fully  main- 
tained in  the  ensuing  Volume. 

In  the  Number  for  December  will  be  commen  d 
“The  Vibginians  in  Texas,"  a Tale  by  Geokge  F. 
Harrington,  Author  of  “ Inside : A Chronicle  of  Se- 
cession." This  tale  was  written  just  before  the  break- 
ing out  oi  the  late  Civil  War,  but  its  issue  was  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  time.  The 
Author,  at  the  time  a resident  of  Texas,  describes  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a Virginian  Planter,  who,  with 
his  family,  emigrated  to  the  “New  Dominion."  The 
tale  is  of  special  Interest  at  the  present  time,  setting 
forth  what  Texas  was  before  the  war ; what  it  would 
now  have  been  but  for  the  war;  and  what  it  may  yet 
become  notwithstanding  the  war,  when  liberty  is  se- 
cured, law  maintained,  aud  industry  restored  under 
the  Union. 

Genebal  Stbottter  will  continue  his  “Personal 
Recollections  of  the  War;”  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Magazine,  whether  famished  by  the  Edi- 
tors or  by  Contributors,  will  be  maintained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  a continuance  of  the  favor  which 
the  Magazine  has  received  for  almost  Seventeen 
Years.  ... 


Terms  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Weekly,  1867’ 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year. . . .$4  00 
Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year. ...  4 00 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly  or  the  Maga 
ziue  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  Sul> 
scribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance,  or  Six  Copit* 
for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  six  months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  und  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Vornmes  of  the  Weekly,  each  Volume  contain- 
ing the  Numbers  for  one  year,  will  be  famished  lot 
$7  00,  freight  paid. 

V The  Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  now  24  cents  a 
year,  and  on  the  Weekly  20  cents  a year,  payabl* 
quraterly,  semi-yearly,  or  yearly,  at  the  office  whera 
received. 

Subscriptions  from  the  British  Provinces  of 
North  America  must  be  accompanied  with  24  cents 
additional  for  the  Magazine,  and  20  cents  for  the 
Weekly,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  and  Weekly  will  find  on 
each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which  their  subscrip- 
tion expires,  as  entered  on  our  books  In  renewing  a 
subscription,  it  is  desired  that  the  Numbet  with  which 
it  is  to  commence  should  be  stated.  The  name  of  the 
subscriber,  and  full  address,  Including  County  and 
State,  should  be  distinctly  written.  Thus — “Renew 
subscription  to  [Magazine  or  Weekly)  commencing 
with  Number . John  Adams,  Jackson,  Pike  Coun- 

ty, Ohio.” 

In  changing  the  direction,  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
new  address  should  be  given : Thus—11  Change  address 
of  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  from  John  Adams,  Jackson, 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  to  Mary  Adams,  Franklin,  Alle- 
ghany County,  Pennsylvania." 

The  Magazine  and  Weekly  are  always  stopped  when 
the  term  of  subsciption  expires.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with 
the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

Back  Numbers  of  both  Magazine  and  Weekly  can 
always  be  supplied. 

In  remitting  by  mall,  a Post-Offioe  Order  or  a 
Draft  upon  New  York,  payable  to  the  order  of  Harper 
,(-  Brothers,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes,  as,  should  the 
Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed 
without  loss  to  the  sender. 

* • Those  who  wish  to  renew  subscriptions,  or  to  com- 
mence with  the  present  Volume,  are  requested  to  notify 
• the  Publishers  at  once,  in  order  that  the  Subscription- 
Rook  may  be  promptly  adjusted. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Terms  for  1867: 


One  Copy  for  One  Year  .....  $4  00 
One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  I 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for $20  oo. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  J»—  m 

*SITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


November  17,  1866.] 
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The  Great  Portrait 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Messrs.  Tioknor  & Fields  have  just  published  Mr. 
Wm.  E.  Marshall's  line-engraved  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This  portrait  is  the  largest  head  ever  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  is  by  far  the  best  engraving  ever  ex- 
ecuted in  America.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  strongest  commendations  from  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln  best.  Among  those  who  have  pronounced  it 

Unrivaled  as  a Likeness, 

. HAT  BE  NAMED  : 

Senator  Sumner,  W.  C.  Bryant, 

Vice-President  Hamlin,  W.  H.  Herndon  (Mr.  Lin- 
Seoretart  Stanton,  coin’s  law  partner  20  yrs.). 

Ciiief-Jcsticr  Cease,  Senator  Trumbull, 

General  Grant,  Speaker  Colfax, 

George  Bancroft,  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 


This  engraving  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 
Agents  wanted  for  its  sale  every  where,  to  whom  lib- 
eral terms  will  be  given. 

PRICES  : 

Artist's  Proof  (limited  to  300) $20  00 

India  Proof. 10  00 

Plain  Proof 5 00 


For  the  New  England  States,  address 

TICKNOR  ft  FIELDS,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  address 

TICKN0E  ft  FIELDS,  63  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin,  address 

JOHN  H.  AMMON,  111  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 

572  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 

JEWELERS, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 

Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 

French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 

IMPORTANT ! 

F.  P.  PERKINS  ft  BROTHER,  727  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Are  Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

“DUCHESSE  KID  GLOVES,” 

Equal  to  the  “ Alexandre,”  and  sent  by  mall  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  at  $1  25  per  pair.  Also  the 
genuine  brands  of  “ JOUVIN,"  “BAJOU,"  and  “AN- 

KID  GLOVES. 


China  & Glass  Ware. 

Having  enlarged  our  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 

stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  &c., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO., 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Comb  Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel ; price 85c. 

Thk  Light  in  this  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40c. 
I’wilight  Dreams  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.D’Albert;  for  violin,  15c.;  piano,  35c. 
M a hel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by  Godfrev  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRHD’K  B1.UME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


high  school  CHORALIST. 

A Selection  of  Choruses  and.F.our-Part  Songs  from 
l,.e  ?’ork8  of  the  Great  MastersTfbr  the- we  of  Colleges, 
High  Schools,  Advanced  Singing  uKiWs,  fee."  $1  So. 
OLIVF"  Bogan  - u a ----- 
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REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  OUR 

COUNTRY'S  DEFENDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND  j. 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union : its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied,  solely 
for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  rempved  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“ Republics  are  Ungrateful,"  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions. 

/ i/f 

, . New  York,  October  1,  1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  wno  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School” enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Voorhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hilly  ke,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Ha  rvry  G.  Law,  Manager. 
Mrs.  J.  .J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 
Mrs.  W„  Germond. 

Mrs.  Ja  mks  Gillies. 

Mrs.  C.  Maii.ler. 

Mrs.  W m.  Maii.ler. 

Mrs.  Henry  Batjer. 


New  York,  October  1, 1S66. 

r sympathy  and  unite  onr  efforts  with  the  “ Home  and  School”  for 

titute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 

York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “'FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL." 

Major-General  Van  Vliet.  ‘ i Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  F.  Hall. 


Major- 

Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


Brevet  Brigadier-General  J 
Judge  Chas.  P.  Daly;  Ch’n  of  Committee. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  Puleston. 


The  following  card  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution: 

“To  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Festival-;— Sympathizing  with  yonr  object,  I takepleaaure  in  tendering 
you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on.  the  occasion  of  your  Festival.  Theodore  Thomas." 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  Decemb  er,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  Yo;  k.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  BE  HELP  AT 

COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

Under  the  Musical  direction  of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esa.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTST0  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City  . ".  . '.  . ....  12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3 000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y ) . . . 8,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,500 

1 GrandPiano  (Steinway’s) . . 1 600 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each \ . 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) 1,C  “ 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for * ki 

i 1 “Ellucs  Patent  Hot-Water  ' ....  — - - — 


laratus”  for  Heating  Dwellings . 


1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  .... 
15  Ladies’  flue  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $125  . . . 

- ™ * ...  ,v_  , «.■»  • Sewing  Machine 


1,000 

250 

3,000 


„ - 150 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $i5 . 1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewmg  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Wareroo ms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  . 7,000 

250  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  <3  $6 1,500 

500  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  <a  $5 ....  . 2.600 

1000  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  @ $3 3,000 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
riting  Cases,  Ladies'  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
Rings, _ Gents’.  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  ’ 


and  Finger 


Jeuts’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains, 


Walnut  Pic- 


amounting to 24,225 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at i $100,000 

THEODORE  “THOMAS,  Esql, 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothiDg  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  &c.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates. — Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $26,  in  a registered,  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  Bent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  tie  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

r B Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  | 50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  60 

85  00 


Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Ilnme  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 


by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  J - - - - 

benevolence  suggests. 


Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  :lid  as  their  sympathy  and 


Contributions  and  Donations  for  the  Fair  will  be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  our  office,  CIO 
Broadway. 


THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 


HiGAN 


616  Broadway,  New  York. 


UN 


HJh  SEWING  (be 
MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
rinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Wfll  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIER,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 

Eroval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
ave  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

1 Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MERWIN  &,  BRAY’ 

262  BROADWAY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Ballard  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles,  Military  and  Sporting  Styles. 

Thes  Ri- 
fles carry  a 
ball  vary- 


J and  workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 
11  They  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 

11  SOLE  AGENTS 

r the  well-known  Eagle  Arms  Co.’s  Car- 
iuukc  revolvers,  Belt  and  Pocket  size.  These  Pistols 
require  but  four  motions  to  load  and  discharge,  a de- 
gree of  perfection  never  before  obtained.  Are  sure 
fire,  and  carry  a much  larger  ball  than  any  other  re- 
volver of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Also  Agents  for 
the  Whitney  Arms  Co/s  Colt’s  model  Revolvers,  and 
the  New  York  Metallic  Ammunition  Co.’s  Copper  Car- 
tridge of  every  style  and  size. 

Dealers  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Il- 
lustrated circulars  furnished  when  desired. 

262  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


« 

h 


t 

X 
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The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle ! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  fall  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tub  Maoio  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


DEMOREST’S  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS.  — In- 
stantaneous Photography  in  the  Parlor.  Beau- 
tiful subjects,  15  cents  a package.  Sold  at  the  Book' 
Stores,  or  sent  post  free.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


JAMBS  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Grower  and  Importer  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Hardy  Bnlbs,  &c.  My  new  Seed  Catalogue  for  1867  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  It  will  contain  75  or  more  pages, 
finely  illustrated  with  about  100  engravings,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Frontispiece. 

ta?“  Sent  free  to  all  my  1 
others,  price  15  cents— not  ] 


Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters. 

Allentown,  Penn.,  April  4, 1866. 
Messrs.  T.  Alloock  & Co. : 

Dear  Sirs,— My  daughter  used  one  of  your  Porous 
Plasters.  She  had  a very  had  pain  in  her  side,  and  it 
cured  her  in  one  week. 

Yours  truly,  John  V.  N.  Hunter. 

We  refer  to  the 

Forty  Thousand  Druggists 

who  sell  our  Plasters  as  to  their  high  sterling  charac- 
ter. 

ALLCOCK  & CO.,  Agency,  Brandreth  House,  N.Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


10,000  Agents  wanted.  Send  25c.  for  sample  and  full 
particulars.  Address  N.  S.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Marble  Mantels,  Monuments,  and  every  de- 
scription of  first-class  work  in  marble  or  granite,  care- 
fully packed,  and  at  low  rates.  Drawings  and  infor- 
mation by  mail.  Wathan  & Co.,  199  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.Tor  a certificate,  which  will  show  yon 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


USE  BROWN  S 

GLASS-CLEANING  POLISH.  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED. Manufactory,  74  BLEECKER  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Brown’s  Glass  Cleaning  Polish.  Sells  every 
where,  city  and  country.  Large  profits  to  Agents.  Par- 
ticulars sent  free.  C.  M.  Brown,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  V. 


A certain  cure  for  Piles,  Bums,  Corns,  Bunions, 
Chilblains,  Old  Sores,  and  all  Skin  Diseases. 


MAGICAL  F AlN^EXTRAC TOR.  Sold  every  where. 


Our  Young  Folks 


Every  Saturday 


MOTT’S  CHEMICAL 


WITH  SPtCTACltS. 


M E E K S’ 

lUlli  A\U  PUl\vV/K 

FURNITURE 


GET  THE  BEST. 

WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  17,  1866. 


PATENT  Lffi 


Democratic  Rough.  “Hi,  Pompet ! bin 
pretty  squally  at  sea  o’  late,  eh?” 

Colored  Seaman.  “Ynas,  and  pretty  squally 
iishore  too,  wid  do  White  Squall  ycr  folk  sets 
up  ’bput  us  Niggers  habin’  de  Rights  ob  Free- 
men!” 


Fashionable  Gent  (who  is  disgusted  with 
the  new  style  of  Pantaloons).  “By  George! 
now,  that’s  a Leg  worth  having!  Makes  a 
fellow  long  for  Amputation,  really ! ” 


Rofcms<m  <&,  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Are  offered  for  procuring  Subscribers  to 


OH!  THE  CURTAINS! 

F [Lately  furnished  new  by  Walbaven.] 
Objectionable  Child.  “Lor,  Pa!  are  you  going  to  Smoke? 
when  Ma  comes  home  for  making  the  Curtains  smell!” 


The  best  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  World.  ■ The  Pul> 
lishers  wish  every  Boy  and  Girl  in  the  country  to  have 
this  Magazine,  for  which  the  best  writers  of  the  coun- 
try are  regularly  engaged.  Send  20  cents  for  specimen 
copy  with  list  of  Prizes.  Terms  : $2  00  a year ; 10 
copies,  $15  00. 


won’t 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
ionds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Lanza’s  Magic  Ink. 

A new  and  beautiftil  invention  for  Fancy,  Ornament- 
al, and  Secret  Writing^,  Visiting  Cards,  <fce.,  Ac.  For 
sale  every  where.  Price  $1 ; or,  on  receipt  of  price, 
will  forward  direct  from  the  General  Depot,  No.  62 
William  Street,  New  York.  G.  DE  CORDOVA. 

Agents  wanted. 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort.  Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “ DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOL'S  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


(d.d.&c°_s 


Has  the  bext  ami  tVo-lm-i  .-election*  from  the  most 
popular  Foreign  Periodicals,  including  frequently  arti- 
cles by  Henry  Kingsley,  Edmund  Yates,  Alexander 
Smith,  Mihs  Rossetti,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, Frances  Power  Coube,  Edmond  Aiioct,  Al- 
exandre Dumas,  Anthony  Trollope,  Jean  Inget.ow, 
and  other  eminent  writers.  Terms : Single  Number, 
10  cents.  Yearly  subscription,  $5  00. 

TICKN0R  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLARS,  50  CENTS ; 

CUFFS,  $2;  BOSOMS,  $5;  ENAMELED,  “SNOW- 
WHITE."  MAILED  FREE  on  receipt  of  PRICE. 
BILLON  & FOGGAN,  7S  NASSAU  St.,  N.  Y. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
G’JiBroadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists 


“The  Horticulturist.” 

Twenty-second  Annual  VorcMTt — 1867. 

A Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Garden,  and  Nursery;  to  Culture  under  Glass, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  the  Em- 
bellishment and  Improvement  of  Country , Suburban, 
and  City  Homes.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

1867— $2  50 ; 1866  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $4  50 ; 

1865  and  1866  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $6  00. 
GEO.  S.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Importer  and  dealer  in  elegant 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

1 or  all  Wood.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

. W.  WESTON,  Patentee,  No.  706  Broadway. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Steels  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining' Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only  6 or  7 cents  the  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  you  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular in  asking  for  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company's  Saponiier.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store.  


Linens 

Of  every  descHption. 

635  Broadway,  New  York. 

719  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SPORTING. 

GUNS,  PISTOLS,  FISHING-RODS,  and  Sportinc, 
Apparatus.  Guns,  $10  to  $100 ; Fisiung-Rods,  $1  50 
to  $40.  Sent  bv  Express  to  Order. 

J.  & J.  BRUSH,  No.  183  Bowery,  New  York. 


OLD  EYES  MADE 
NEW  easily  and  with- 
out doctor  or  medi- 
cines. Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE, 
1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Ag'ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  6ell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
Price  only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  for  particulars  Secomb  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  POPULAR  INDOOR  GAMES. 


Fountain  Pen.  Mailed  free  for  .50  cents.  J. 
PONSONBY,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Box  386.  Room  6. 


COMFORT  AND 
CURE  FOR  THE 
RUPTURED.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address 
Dr.  £.  B.  FOOTE,  au- 
thor of  Medical  Com- 
mon Sense,  &c. 

No.  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength!  Beauty!  Cheapness! 

Harding’s  Patent  Chain-Back 

Photograph  Albums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Purchasers  should  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  they  aye  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W.  HARDING,' 326  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


t?  Carom  Croquet  Board.’ 
“Brooks's  Carpet  Croquet.” 

Send  Stamp,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  B.  BROOKS  & BRO.,  Boston,  Mi 


Trademark ° ^ W/TH 
Sole  A centJ^V  JohnSt.Nev/Yor’ 


•npuE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR,"  a new  Illustrated 
JL  .Magazine  for  the  little  ones,  edited  by  T.  S. 
Ajrrnn  . 323  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1  25  a 
year  : copies,  $5  00.  Specimen  Numbers,  10  cents. 


O’CONNOR  & CO.,  54  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Fine  Wines,  &c., 

Have  now  in  store  all  the, choice  brands  of  brandies, 
whiskies,  wines,  lienaeurs,  teas,  segars,  &c.  13"  Assort- 
ed packages  put  tip  .for  holiday  use •;  viz.,  a case  of  one 
doz.,  containing  2 bottles  Champagne,  3 Sherry,  3 Pori, 
3 Bourbon,  1 Brandy,  for  $15.  jQ  Also  packages  as- 
sorted as  desired  at  equally  low  rates.  Orders  sent 
from  private  families  in  city  or.  country  will  receive 
careful  attention.  * Money  returned  if  goods  are  not  as 
represented. 


Patent  Self-Closing  Pocket-Books, 

/In  which  n steel  spring  supersedes  elastic,  bands 
straps.  Arms  & Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Warren  St. 


MUSICAL  BQSRS, 

SPlaying  iroin  1 to  36  differen 
tunes,  and  costin  g from  $6  50  to$60n 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer 
eel  for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  n: 
uamen(s  for  the  parlor,  and  pleas 
ant  companions  for  the  invalid.  M 
J.  PAILLAKI)  & CO.,  Importers 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  Nev 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


WOODWARD’S  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  RURAL  ART. 

170  Deeslgns  and  Plans  for  Country  Houses,  Cot- 
tages, Farm  Houses,  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Grounds, 
Ac.  Paper,  75  edits : Cloth,  $1  00,  postpaid. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

'ISO  Desipus  and  Plans  of  Honses  of  Moderate  Cost, 
including  Stables  and  Out-Buildings,  with  a Chapter 
on  the  construction  of  “Balloon  Frames.”  $1  50,  post- 


UNION 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Baras,  Stables,  nnd  Out- 
Bulldings  of  all  bind?.  * 126  Designs  nnd  Plans.  $1 50, 
postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,N.  Y. 


~ Travc-ls  . 
ArOund  tko  World, 
. Adventures, 
Stories;  Aftd  edoteg. 
Popular  Science, 
Parlor  Illagic, 
Games, 

Ac. 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical care  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 mitautfes,  and  has  never 

failed  to  effect  a permanent  egre.  Send 

for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  generally, 
ifl  Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
| J where.  Sent  by  mftll  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Roma  ink,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS! 

i For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $36,000,  and  aid  to  a cht 
itahle  institution,  address  tbr  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


With  No.  4,  now  ready,  will  be  given  gratis, 

A LARGE  AND  SPLENDID 
ENGRAVING. 

‘UEN.  WAYNE’S  ASSAULT  ON  STONY  POINT." 
Size,  33  inohesbv  2S. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  AGENTS. 

Send  Five  Gents,  and  you  will  receive  in  return  No. 

I,  w'yh  the  engravipg'.  postpaid.  .. 


IHE  Howe  8ewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  arc  world-reuown- 
T/te  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufactory,  N°- 

«£7  Broadway,  New  York.  L 


SOOTHING  AND  HEALING— we  might  with  truth 
add,  certainly  curing  in  every  case.  No  remedy 
known  equals  COE’S  COUGH  BALSAM , fur  Coughs, 
Cold?.  Croup,  and  Consumption.  It  is  an  old  ana 
tried  friend,  and  always  proves  true. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  nthe -s  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 

States  by  UAPUDEN’S  EXPRESS,  (55  T rend  way. 


Digitized  by  , 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  CENTS. 
54.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1866,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


GREAT^REPUBLl 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  SEA  STEAMER  ‘GREAT  REPUBLIC."— Sketched  by  Charles  Parsoss.— [See  Page  742.] 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  24,  1866. 


WINGLETS 

FROM  OUR  “ CORRESPONDENT  ON-THE-WING." 


'don't  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.” 


Albany,  Nsw  York,  6 Milis  bilow  Troy. 
Dear  Harper's  WeeJcly: 

I hasten  to  give  you  a piece  ol  important  Marine 
Intelligence— in  fact,  from  the  bluish  look  things  have, 
we  might  call  it  Ultra -Marine.  We  had  a heavy 
storm  up  here  on  Tuesday  the  6th  inst.,  which  ex- 
tended with  great  violence  throughout  the  region  of 
the  Lakes  and  Massachusetts,  and  resulted  in  the  to- 
tal loss  of  the  new  Copper-fastened  Craft  My  Policy. 
The  storm  had  a very  damaging  effect  on  all  the  Craft 
that  were  caught  out  in  it.  Heavy  blowing  was  ob- 
servable from  all  points  of  the  compass  several  days 
before  the  storm,  and  clouds  seemed  to  be  gathering 
on  the  horizon.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  sun 
rose  as  bright  as  usual,  but  before  noon  it  was  evident 
up  here  that  the  bark  My  Policy , Captain  A.  Johnson, 
would  have  to  go  under.  The  pumps  were  worked 
vigorously  all  day  long,  under  the  supervision  of  First 
Mate  Randall.  The  bilge  was  attempted  to  be  kept 
clear  by  Hoffman  and  the  other  deck-hands ; but,  not- 
withstanding their  most  vigorous  efforts,  the  waves 
bo  overwhelmed  them  as  to  continually  keep  them 
tinder  water ; and  before  C o’clock  that  night  the  craft 
went  down,  carrying  nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew 
with  her.  There  was  no  Wreck-Election  of  any  thing 
like  it  by  the  oldest  Inhabitant. 

The  My  Policy  was  very  badly  rigged,  and  ranked 
I 1,  and  was  copper-fastened  throughout.  She  was 
condemned  as  uuseaworthy  by  the  Government  in- 
spectors in  the  fore  part  of  last  summer,  and  should 
have  been  laid  up  then ; but  her  Captain  insisted  upon 
running  her,  notwithstanding  her  leaking  badly  in  ev- 
ery trip  she  made;  and  came  near  foundering  in  her 
trip  to  Chicago  and  back  last  September.  She  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Sewabd 
and  Grant,  the  Carpenter  and  Gunner,  who  threw 
overboard  every  thing  in  order  to  lighten  her  and  keep 
her  leak  above  water.  She  last  spring  ran  against 
the  old  Tug  Thad  Stevens,  and  got  such  a knock  right 
between  wind  and  water  that  it  took  careful  trimming 
of  the  vessel,  when  under  sail,  to  keep  her  afloat;  in 
fact,  the  carpenter  had  been  kept  to  work  day  and 
night  upon  her  ever  since  the  accident,  and  he  be- 
lieved she  never  could  be  made  much  of  a vessel  with 
all  the  repairing  he  could  put  upon  her.  Although  a 
comparatively  new  vessel,  her  main  timbers  were  rot- 
ten, and  she  had  weak  knees,  consequently  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  carry  the  sail  the  Captain  continu- 
ally insisted  upon  crowding  upon  her. 

The  My  Policy  was  launched  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
last  April,  and  has  had  a very  stormy  time  of  it  ever 
since.  At  the  laying  of  the  keel,  in  March,  '66,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  not  invited  to  be  present, 
the  Captain  not  remembering  his  name.  An  incident 
that  happened  at  her  launching  seemed  to  be  a fore- 
runner of  misfortune  to  the  craft.  As  they  were 
knocking  away  the  seaffolding  around  her  Freedman's 
Bill  was  killed  outright,  and  several  of  his  co-laborers 
were  severely  wounded. 

The  Captain  has  made  several  trips,  but  none  of 
them  have  proved  profitable  to  him ; besides  the  acci- 
dents referred  to,  when  on  a little  pleasure  excursion 
with  a party  of  the  Captain's  friends  on  the  22d  of 
February,  she  was  caught  in  a blow,  which  carried 
away  her  figure-head  (a  “duck”),  also  her  fore-stay 
and  mainmast.  This  accident  happened  by  the  party 
being  a little  jolly,  and  a Philadelphia  pilot  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Florence  being  at  the  wheel,  whose  ex- 
perience in  navigating  so  large  a craft  was  very  lim- 
ited. They  afterward  repaired  the  craft  as  well  as 
they  could,  throwing  the  “ duck"  overboard ; and  get- 
ting the  carpenter  to  rig  up  a fury-mast,  the  invention 
of  a Mrs.  Stanberky,  she  has  sailed  ever  since  with 
that  imperfect  rig.  She  was  always  “down  by  the 
head,”  as  the  sailors  have  it,  and  steered  very  “wide," 
paying  but  little  attention  to  her  helm  during  a blow. 
The  Captain  did  better  laying  in  Port  than  when  un- 
der way.  Her  model  was  entirely  original,  with  too 
much  of  the  “rake”  about  her;  and  experienced  nau- 
tical men,  who  had  sailed  in  the  Ship  of  State,  always 
predicted  that,  whatever  she  might  do  in  fair  weather, 
she  would  never  live  in  a storm,  and  the  “first  Tues- 
day in  November”  storm  was  looked  for  by  many  as 
resulting  in  the  total  wreck  of  the  craft,  unless  the 
Captain  would  discharge  his  crew  and  dismantle  the 
ship.  Perhaps  no  craft  that  was  ever  built  was  ever 
run  by  any  man  against  such  overwhelming  testimony 
as  to  its  utter  unworthiness.  And  although  t cell  pro- 
visioned, and  manned  by  picked  men,  and  experienced 
ones,  such  as  Randall,  first -mate;  Seward,  car- 
penter; Stanberrv,  rigger;  Raymond,  sail-maker; 
Welles,  captain  o.  the  fore-top,  and  others  before  the 
mast,  she  went  down  in  spite  of  the  best  management, 
from  the  sole  cause  that  she  was  rotten  and  unw'orthy. 

The  underwriters,  I understand,  had  not  made  out  her 
policy  at  the  time  she  went  down ; consequently  she 
is  a total  loss,  which  falls  mostly  upon  the  Captain, 
who  waB  her  principal  owner. 

Below  I give  a view  of 


THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OR.  THE  “ MY  POLICY,” 

which  I sketched  from  nature. 

Your  Own  “Correspondent  On-the-Wing." 
P.SL— I hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  the  author, 
has  commenced  a lawsuit  against  some  New  York  ed- 
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itors  who  have  spoken  of  his  late  work  in  no  compli- 
mentary terms.  Some  say  the  suit  is  to  advertise  his 
books,  but  my  opinion  is  that  if  he  shows  a “ Good 
Fight"  he  will  not  only  get  rid  of  a large  edition  of 
of  his  “Griflith  Gaunt”  but  also  of  his  “Very  Hard 
Cash."  This  may  account  for  the  “ milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut."  Speaking  of  milk,  no  more  from  your  own 
C.  O.  W. 
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J3F*  In  this  Number  of  the  IVeekly  the  publication  of 
Miss  Braddon’s  new  novel  of  “ Birds  of  Prey”  is  be- 
gun. The  author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret”  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  living  writers,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  this  story  will  fully  maintain  her  popularity.  It  is  a 
tale  of  English  life  of  to-day,  beginning  briskly  in  London, 
and  very  soon  suggestive  of  some  of  the  darker  mysteries 
of  the  great  metropolis ; and  we  advise  our  readers  to  be- 
gin with  the  beginning. 


THE  POPULAR  WILL. 

IF  the  President  is  still  of  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Browning  reports,  that  the  people  have 
not  pronounced  upon  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, he  will  never  discover  it.  From  Maine 
to  Iowa  this  was  the  one  issue.  Every  Union 
orator  showed  by  the  record  that  the  President’s 
original  theory  of  restoration  upon  which  he 
acted  was  that  upon  which  Congress  insists  to- 
day ; that  when  he  repudiated  that  principle  he 
stigmatized  his  own  action,  deserted  the  party 
which  elected  him,  and  left  himself  in  the  hands 
of  Copperheads  and  late  rebels ; that  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  Congress  were  not  only  just 
in  themselves,  but  were  essential  to  complete 
those  upon  which  the  President  insisted,  and 
were  necessary  to  the  good  faith  of  the  nation ; 
that  to  atop  where  the  President  stopped,  and  to 
approve  the  extraordinary  doctrines  which  he 
announced,  would  be  to  make  every  .brave  boy 
who  died  in  battle  a fool  for  his  pains ; to  re- 
duce the  war  to  a ridiculous  trial  of  strength ; 
to  imperil  the  debt;  to  break  faith  with  the 
freedmen ; to  leave  every  question  open,  and  to 
invite  self-contempt  and  the  derision  of  man- 
kind. 

This  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  Union 
campaign  was  fought,  and  a more  intelligent, 
sober,  and  vigorous  political  contest  was  never 
known.  The  result  justifies  the  faith  of  all  who 
sincerely  believe  in  popular  government,  be- 
cause it  is  precisely  upon  such  points  of  practi- 
cal political  wisdom  that  confusion  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  to  be  expected.  The  Union  line 
dresses  itself  unbroken  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Mississippi.  Congress  is  fully  sustained, 
and  the  President’s  policy  has  been  solemnly 
rebuked. 

We  confess  that  our  delight  in  the  result  is 
not  partisan  triumph ; for  the  Union  party  is 
not  so  much  a party  as  it  is  the  great  body  of 
the  loyal  and  intelligent  people  acting  together 
to  plant  the  Union  upon  the  corner-stone  of 
justice,  which  is  the  only  sure  and  permanent 
foundation  of  national  peace.  The  result  re- 
veals us  to  ourselves.  It  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  patience,  the  tenacity,  the  insight, 
and  the  quiet  courage  which  are  essential  to 
the  wise  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large  like  the  mob 
of  a city,  and  to  suppose  that,  like  a mob,  they 
can  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  vehement 
leaders — that  they  must  necessarily  be  hasty 
and  impatient  and  rash,  and  plunge  wildly  in  a 
great  crisis  like  a rudderless  ship  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea — forget  entirely  that  the  antecedents 
and  the  conditions  of  this  country  make  us  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  historical  nation. 

Such  an  expectation  might,  indeed,  be  veri- 
fied in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  largely  composed  of  the  most  ignorant 
foreigners,  played  upon  by  the  vilest  dema- 
gogues. But  the  population  of  the  country  at 
large  is  of  British  descent ; its  traditions  are 
of  local  self-government;  its  temperament  is 
not  Celtic ; our  extent  of  territory  permits  easy 
expansion  and  ready  support;  the  school  and 
the  church  divide  the  days  between  them ; so 
general  an  intelligence,  so  long  a habit  of  pop- 
ular self-restraint,  were  never  known ; and  while 
these  conditions  remain  the  United  States  will 
constantly  disappoint  the  expectations  based 
upon  the  study  of  human  nature  under  other 
circumstances.  If  the  city  of  New  York  were 
a type  or  fair  representative  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  civilized  government  that  would  not 
be  preferable  to  the  vice  and  ignorance  in  pow- 
er which  our  government  would  present.  Had 
the  people  of  the  American  Colonies  in  1776 
been  like  those  of  this  city  in  1866  they  would 
never  have  declared  their  independence ; they 
would  have  kissed  the  foot  of  England,  and 
would  never  have  imagined  a popular  govern- 
ment possible  or  desirable.  So  long  as  the 
sturdy,  independent,  and  intelligent  spirit  of 
the  old  Colonies  is  paramount  in  the  Union  it 
is  safe.  Should  that  spirit  be  extinguished  the 
Union,  as  the  defense  of  liberty,  would  disap- 
pear. 

It  is  precisely  that  spirit  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  late  elections.  The  last  shot  of  the  war 
was  fired  more  than  a year  and  a half  ago. 
The  military  prostration  of  the  rebellion  was 
immediate  and  universal.  .For  four  years  the 


national  mind  had  been  strained  steadily  to  the 
single  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Government 
and  the  Union.  Men  of  various  party  anteced- 
ents had  united  in  that  work,  and  the  sudden, 
clean  end  of  the  war,  without  raveling  out  into 
guerrilla  fighting,  seemed  to  announce  an  equal- 
ly sudden  dissolution  of  the  War  party.  A re- 
action was  expected  the  consequences  of  which 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  The  reac- 
tion, indeed,  was  confidently  counted  upon,  and 
greatly  explains  the  President’s  course. 

Now,  had  the  War  party  been  merely  such 
the  reaction  would  inevitably  have  followed. 
With  relaxed  muscles  the  warriors  would  have 
idly  watched  the  politicians  reversing  the  vic- 
tory. But  the  so-called  Union  party  was  and 
is  really  the  people  who  intelligently  waged  the 
war,  and  with  equal  intelligence  will  settle  its 
results.  They  have  bought  national  security  at 
a great  price,  and  they  know  it.  They  will 
therefore  secure  it.  The  elections  are  the  plain 
advertisement  of  that  intention.  They  say  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  not  a President  whose  warmest 
adherents  are  those  whose  hands  are  still  red 
with  loyal  blood ; it  is  not  a party  which  ex- 
cused and  fostered  rebellion;  it  is  not  those 
who  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Government  be- 
cause they  had  lost  its  control,  who  are  to  decide 
upon  what  conditions  rebellious  States  may  re- 
sume their  relations  in  the  Union ; but  the  loy- 
al people  who  have  saved  the  Union,  and  they 
only,  are  now  to  secure  it  wisely  and  forever. 


FINANCE  IN  CONGRESS. 

Within  three  weeks  Congress  will  again  be 
in  session.  Secretary  M'Culloch  will  be  en- 
abled to  lay  before  it  an  uncommonly  favorable 
exhibit  of  his  operations  for  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  an  equally  flattering  statement  of 
his  prospects  for  the  future.  He  will  tell  the 
country  that  his  revenue  exceeds  his  expendi- 
ture by  over  $200,000,000  a year,  and  that  the 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  by  that  sum  since 
Congress  last  met.  He  will  explain  that  the 
revenue,  large  as  it  is,  may  still  further  be  in- 
creased by  a more  judicious  redistribution  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  public  burdens  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  removal  of  onerous  but  unproduc- 
tive imports.  He  will  say  that  owing  to  the 
late  war  in  Europe  the  price  of  gold  is  higher 
than  it  was  last  year,  but  he  may  add  that  it 
is  declining,  and  should  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress be  conservative  there  is  some  prospect 
that  by  January  1867  it  may  be  no  higher  than 
it  was  in  January  1866.  He  will  remind 
Congress  that  by  the  act  of  last  session  his 
power  to  curtail  the  currency  was  restricted  to 
$10,000,000  in  the  six  months  next  following 
the  passage  of  the  act ; that  curtailment  he  ef- 
fected in  the  month  of  October,  besides  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  interest  bearing  legal  tender, 
by  purchase  and  funding,  to  about  $ 1 45, 000, 000. 
He  will  say  that  he  is  succeeding  as  well  as  he 
could  expect  in  exchanging  long  bonds  for  Sev- 
en-Thirty notes,  and  that  should  no  change  take 
place  in  the  money  market,  he  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entire  first  series  will  be  con- 
verted on  or  before  maturity,  thus  relieving  the 
Government  from  its  obligation  to  pay  them 
off  in  currency.  He  will  reiterate  his  argument 
of  last  year  in  favor  of  a substantial  reduction 
of  the  currency : but  experience  will  probably 
have  taught  him,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  large 
curtailment  can  safely  be  attempted  until  the 
Seven-Thirty  notes  are  out  of  the  way ; and,  on 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  particularly  useful  to 
recommend  contraction  to  the  party  which  is 
led  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  John  Sher- 
man. 

For,  whatever  the  Secretary  may  urge,  and 
whatever  sound  conservative  men  may  hope,  it 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  manufactur- 
ers’ party  in  Congress  will  at  this  session  not 
only  persist  in  their  opposition  to  all  measures 
leading  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, but  will  renew  their  demand  for  a fur- 
ther issue  of  National  Bank  currency.  They 
very  nearly  succeeded  at  last  session  in  passing 
an  Act  authorizing  an  increase  of  the  National 
Currency  from  $3oo,ooo,ooo  to  $4oo, 000,000. 
At  that  time  the  total  amount  issued  was  only 
$200,000,000.  By  next  month  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  law  will  have  been  issued. 
They  will  now  point  to  the  active  demand  for 
money  at  the  financial  centres  of  the  West,  and 
to  the  want  of  capital  at  the  South,  and  will  de- 
mand of  Congress  a fresh  issue  of  National  Bank 
notes  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  volume 
of  interest-bearing  and  plain  legal  tenders 
which  is  likely  to  be  canceled  during  the  year. 
They  will  insist  on  this  with  the  more  confi- 
dence as  the  result  of  the  late  elections — which 
have  turned  on  issues  quite  distinct  from  ques- 
tions of  finance — has  demonstrated  that  the  peo- 
ple are  on  their  side. 

It  is  thus  at  least  premature  to  speculate  on 
the  probable  tendency  of  the  financial  legisla- 
tion of  the  next  Congress.  Were  the  great 
question  of  reconstruction  out  of  the  way  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  first  wish  of  the  people 
would  be  to  bring  down  prices  to  a reasonable 
standard,  and  to  secure  a readjustment  of  our 
systems  of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect.  But 
for  the  present  financial  theories  are  overborne 
by  political  necessities,  and  the  men  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  loyal  North,  are  right  on  the 
gubjoct  of  reconstruction  arc  suffered  to  have 


their  own  way  on  the  subjects  of  currency  and 
taxation,  upon  which  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  believe  them  to  be  wrong. 
They  are  the  more  readily  permitted  to  perse- 
vere in  an  erroneous  policy  from  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  with  which  taxa- 
tion and  high  prices  press  upon  the  people,  all 
classes  are  for  the  present  unusually  prosper- 
ous. Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  money 
afloat,  and  the  unparalleled  bank  expansion, 
business  of  all  kinds  thrives,  the  demand  for 
and  reward  of  labor  are  good,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  prices  are  actually  on  the  aver- 
age higher  than  they  were  when  gold  was  280, 
and  it  was  a question  whether  the  currency 
would  ever  be  redeemed,  nobody  seems  to  suf- 
fer, or  at  least  nobody  complains  aloud.  In  no 
single  constituency  in  the  North,  at  the  recent 
elections,  were  the  high  prices  made  a leading 
issne. 

Should  the  dominant  party  in  Congress,  re- 
lying upon  this  public  apathy,  persevere  at  the 
coming  session  in  the  policy  enunciated  by  its 
leaders  last  year  and  authorize  further  issues 
of  irredeemable  paper-money,  the  consequences 
will  be  obvious.  A further  impetus  will  he 
given  to  speculation ; prices  of  all  kinds  will 
rise  still  higher;  the  existing  fallacious  pros- 
perity will  be  extended ; every  one  will  appear 
to  be  growing  rich ; and  this  will  go  on  until 
some  unforeseen  accident  precipitates  a col- 
lapse, and  the  whole  fabric  of  paper-money 
wealth  topples  to  the  ground.  In  such  an 
event  the  first  and  chief  sufferers  will  be  the 
manufacturers,  in  whose  interest  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  swell  the  currency  and  raise  the  tariff. 
But  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  try  at  the  present 
time  to  convince  them  of  the  fact.  Each  of 
them  acts  upon  the  motto:  “After  me,  the 
deluge!”  a 

If  there  were  the  least  chance  that  sugges- 
tions would  command  the  attention  of  the  paper- 
money  leaders  in  Congress,  we  would  respect- 
fully urge  them,  in  case  they  determine  to  still 
further  adulterate  the  currency,  to  let  the  new 
issue  be  plain  legal  tenders  and  not  National 
Bank  notes.  The  latter  involve  all  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  former  with  the  additional  inju  y 
that  the  institution  which  issues  them  no  soon- 
er breathes  the  breath  of  life  than  it  begins  to 
discount  paper  and  lend  money,  and  that,  in  a 
year,  its  loans  do  more  toward  fostering  specu- 
lation and  inflating  prices  than  all  its  irredeem- 
able currency.  A new  issue  of  plain  legal  ten- 
ders would  be  bad  enough.  But  $ 1 00, 000, 000 
of  them  would  merely  be  an  adulteration  of 
our  currency  to  the  extent  of  12$  per  cent. 
Whereas  an  addition  of  $100,000,000  of  Na- 
tional Bank  notes  would  adulterate  our  currency 
to  the  same  extent,  and  would  constitute  a basis 
for  at  least  $i5o,ooo,ooo  of  new  bank  expan- 
sion, which  would  double  the  mischief.  But 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  triumphant  ma- 
jority of  Congress  will  heed  any  suggestions 
from  those  who  differ  in  opinion. 


SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT. 

It  is  often  said,  and  it  is  always  true,  that 
when  the  rebellion  ended  the  people  who  had 
been  engaged  in  it,  however  unchanged  their 
secret  feeling,  expected  to  submit  to  terms  which 
would  secure  to  the  victorious  loyal  people  the 
results  of  the  war.  Only  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  internal  history 
of  the  South  at  that  time  are  aware  how  entire 
and  universal  this  feeling  was.  And  it  was  a 
perfectly  just  and  natural  feeling.  The  late 
rebels  knew  that  had  they  succeeded  they  were 
quite  in  earnest  enough  to  have  made  terms 
which  would  have  amply  secured  their  success. 
And  had  the  President,  acting  upon  the  princi- 
ple which  he  declared,  that  all  civil  government 
was  at  an  end  n those  States  and  could  not 
be  safely  reorganized  by  rebels  alone,  have  sum- 
moned Conventions  of  all  loyal  people  and  of 
all  who  had  been  rebels,  under  such  conditions 
as  Congress  might  have  chosen  to  impose,  even 
to  the  insertion  of  impartial  suffrage  in  the  new 
Constitutions,  there  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same  acquiescence  as  there  was  in  what 
was  done ; and  the  men  who  knew  that  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  their  lives  were  forfeit  and 
their  property  confiscate,  would  have  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  their  fate  was  no  worse. 

This  feeling  continued  even  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Provisional  Governors,  because  the 
President  was  very  careful  to  call  all  that  he 
did  experimental.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1865, 
he  said  to  the  South  Carolina  delegation  that, 
“ as  the  Executive,  he  could  only  take  the  initi- 
atory steps  to  enable  them  to  do  the  things 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  perform.” 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  said,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1865,  to  a delegation  from  va- 
rious Southern  States,  “But,  gentlemen,  if  I 
know  myself  as  I think  I do,  I know  that  I am 
of  the  Southern  people,”  the  whole  tone  of  the 
“acquiescing”  people  in  the  Southern  States 
changed.  They  recognized  their  shibboleth, 
and  they  were  not  deceived.  All  that  wise  men 
in  the  loyal  States  could  do  was  to  strengthen 
public  opinion  without  unnecessary  schism  with 
the  President;  to  expect  a division,  indeed, 
and  to  be  ready  for  it,  but  to  make  it  proceed 
from  him,  and  to  watch  every  thing  and  use  ev- 
ery opportunity  that  might  render  it  less  likely. 
It  was  inevitable,  however,  and  the  election? 
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show  how  entirely  the  President  has  mistaken  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are, 
and  misrepresented  the  loyal  people.  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Executive,  and  with 

When  the  quarrel  between  the  President  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Congress  was  notorious,  the  public  sentiment  The  gravest  question  which  will  engage  the 

of  the  late  rebel  section  became  positive  and  Convention  is  doubtless  that  of  equal  qualified 
active.  But  when  the  President  lifted  the  most  suffrage.  Now  that  the  immediate  perils  of 
notorious  rebels,  like  Humphreys  and  Monroe,  the  influence  of  slavery  have  passed,  the  dan- 
into  the  highest  offices,  and  refused  official  po-  gers  with  which  we  are  threatened  from  the 
sitions  to  known  Union  men,  that  sentiment  vast  corruption  of  our  politics  will  require  care- 
became  defiant,  culminating  at  last  in  the  New  ful  and  courageous  attention.  Whether  these 
Orleans  massacre.  And  now  the  Southern  mind  can  be  wisely  reached  by  any  restriction  of  the 
is  morbid.  Its  chief  and  favored  orators  and  suffrage  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  the  point 
newspapers  are  those  that  were  most  conspicuv  will  be  fully  argued.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
ous  in  rebellion.  It  asserts  the  rights  Ot  “ the  large  party  in  this  State,  as  in  the  country, 
South.”  It  accuses  “the  North”  oi  violating  which  is  doubtful  of  the  advantage  of  universal 
its  own  terms  offered  to  “ the  South”  as  the  suffrage,  and  which  would  qualify  it  in  a way 
conditions  oi  surrender.  Its  hostility  to  Union  that  would  not  exclude  any  considerable  num- 
men  of  every  color  is  such  that  the  presence  of  ber  of  the  people,  while  it  would  encourage  and 
United  States  troops  is  absolutely  essential  to  enforce  the  education  which  is  essential  to  good 
their  safety  It  regarded  the  August  Phila-  government.  But  while  there  are  risks  and 
delplna  Convention  as  the  sign  of  its  returning  perils  in  every  method,  the  simplest  way  is  the 
national  ascendency.  It  prayed  and  believed  safest  way.  If  a man  is  born  with  rights  it  is 
that  the  President,  with  the  Copperheads,  would  hard  to  show  that  he  is  not  born  also  to  the 
carry  the  elections  It  anticipated  some  action  equal  use  of  every  means  which  are  necessary 
of'Congress  which  would  cause  it  to  be  dispersed  to  protect  those  rights. 

bv  the  President,  and  then  ardently  expected  to  Now  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  is  to 

be  summoned  to  the  field  and  to  revenge  upon  be  called  there  ought  to  be  a general  discussion 
“ the  North”  the  sufferings  and  the  humiliation  and  consideration  of  all  these  vital  and  funda- 
0.  the  late  defeated  rebellion.  mental  questions,  in  which  every  citizen  is  pro- 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  public  senti-  foundlv  interested,  but  which  are  by  no  means 
ment  at  the  South  which  eighteen  months  ago  familiar  to  the  public  mind, 
would  have  accepted  impartial  suffrage.  How  - > - ■ - = 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  NEW  YORK 

can  see ; and  for  this  situation  the  President  is  CITY. 

re.po-.iide.  Let  u.  hope .that  when  the  l«e  Yort  ,how, 

rebel  pop-U»o  .eee  ha.  the  rr...den.  «ands  „e 

alone,  that  he  has  reallv  carried  no  more  to  the  . / ..  , re.  . ,,,, 

Democratic  party  than  '.he  World  declared,  aad  “V  "»  bt,te' , lhe 

that  the  loyal  piople  of  the  country  .land  just  8010  ‘“I*  of  ‘he  D‘?n°fa.,,<: •» 

J , i,  1 . . • cumulate  such  a majority  in  the  city — by  such 

as  united  and  firm  in  peace  as  thev  did  in  war,  „ ...  J \ ./ 

i * i ..  . . ’ means  as  are  familiar — as  to  overcome  the  vote 

they  will  gradually  understand  that  a vast  po-  * , . ,.  . T 1QCO  „ 

....  , . , * , , „/•_  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  1862  Horatio 

lineal  and  social  revolution  has  taken  place  in  , . , n 

...  , 1 Seymour  was  elected  Governor  by  the  30,000 

is  con  y . majority  he  received  in  the  city  over  the  20,000 

Bat  thu  .»  a truth  tvhrch  they  can  -ever  an-  jori,J  wWch  Ge„enU  War.io.iH  had  in  the 

derstand  so  long  as  their  only  knowledge  of  the  gtate  * 

dilution  and  feeling  01  the  country  U derived  ^ ar6  <•„  counties  ,te  gtnte.  of  thes0 

from  .ueh  papers  a»  the  New  York  Daily  Aea-a,  Hoffman,  the  Democratic  eaadidate,  ear- 

and  Day  Hoot,  and  other  Copperhead  journals.  ried  u ’ontside  of  the  cilie5  of  New  Yorit 

If,  b,  some  happy  ehaaee-whtch  often,  «e  are  anJ  Broo|d  anJ  the  .Jjacent  c„imtiea  of 

glad  to  know,  oeatra-our  own  paper  should  fall  Kiehmond,  and  Weetel, eater,  hie  ma- 

into  the  hands  of  some  one  at  the  couth  who  , , 

..  • 1 A • 1 * 1 ,1  lonty  in  the  counties  he  carried  was  scarcely 

thinks  that  the  President  is  ready  to  lead  a war  * ’ His  majorit  in  the  cit  was  mo/e 

of  revenge  against  the  North,  we  beg  him  to  than  jQ  Br0Jkl  J more  th/0  9000 , in 

understand  and  to  tell  his  neighbors  that  the  ’ Ri’hmond  Westchestei.  about 

Democratic  party  with  the  President  have  been  ^ ’He  had  thfi  athy  and  influence  of 

disastrously  defeated  m every  Northern  State  Adrninistration . he  had  an  unprecedented 

and  that  the  defeat  means  exactly  what  that  of  given  in  the  fond  convic- 

M‘(  lellan  meant  in  1864  To  truly  loyal  and  ^ ^ in_ 

intelligent  papers  at  the  South,  discussing  free-  teregt  ^ haJ  ■ , vote  of  the  foreignors 

ly  and  fairly  every  question,  we  look  for  the  be-  whQ  have  been  holdi  ^ duri  the  war 

p lining  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ignorance  which  ^ should  be  drafted  hfi  bad  the  „Con. 

is  the  most  fata  foe  of  the  South,  and  which  Republican.-  alUance  of  Mr.  Thurlow 

is  most  sedulously  fostered  by  such  journals  as  yy  whatever  that  may  mean ; the  fullest 

we  have  named  Little  will  be  really  done  at  iM  force  q(  the  whole  Dera0Cratic  Ring, 

the  South  toward  true  pacification  untd  perfect  ^ controla  dt  affai  wa8  t int0 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  only  protected  but  in-  ti(m . ^ mftjorit'  around  the  bFay  was  Jn.ied 
Vlted*  nn  t.n  60.000.  full v 10.000  more  than  two  vears 

ago ; and  yet  Mr.  Fenton’s  whole  majority  was 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON-  immensely  increased. 

VENTION.  If  the  Democratic  vote  were  analyzed  what 

The  people  of  this  State  have  decided  to  hold  ™uld  app?^ 
a Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution.  There  Then 3 are  , about  2o0,00< ) In. di  in  the  city  of 
are  many  good  reasons  for  such  a course,  and  New  About  3a, 000  of  them  may  be 

we  know  oi  no  good  reason  against  it.  There  yoter8'  f ^ aref  P™foundly 

are  two  points  especially  of  general  interest,  and  15,000  votes  more  for  the  enm- 

perfectl/ understood  by  every  citizen,  which  re-  and  ™8’  18  th«es  imate  of  “ A 

quire  change,  while  there  are,  of  course,  many  Vetfran.  0bsarver>  the  F 
more  which  the  experience  of  twenty  years  will  statistician  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
wisely  adjust.  The  two  of  which  we  speak  are  ^ a“d/°“  have  50,000  votes  It  is  fair  to 
the  inequality  of  suffrage  based  upon  color  and  assume  tbat  mne-tenths  of  the  Irish  or  ignorant 
the  tenure  of  the  Judiciary.  vote>  and!he  \ho[°  of  the  °fher  v,clo“s  VOff* 

The  present  Constitution  provides  that  every  are  cast  for  the  Deaioc/atnlc.  Part^A 
male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  a voter  \ote  *hl8  year  ™ aboat  80’500*  ^ 2?  " 
who  has  been  a citizen  for  ten  days,  who  has  the  character  of  a very  large  part  of  the  “Con- 
been  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  election  «£™ve  ,\°te  ^hlch  elec‘8  Mr-  y^«^ndo 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  for  the  last  four  " OOD>and  Mr-  Winthrop  Chanler,  and  Mr. 
months  a resident  of  the  countv  in  which  he  doHN  Morrissey,  and  Mr.  James  Brooks  to 
offers  to  vote.  But  if  he  chance  to  be  a “man  Congress.  1 hose  who  engineer  these  votes  by 
of  color”  he  must  have  lived  three  vears  in  the  means  known  to  aU  men  are  distinctively  “Con- 
State,  and  for  the  year  before  the  election  must  ^natives,  lhe  result  of  such  a majority  could 
have  had  an  unencumbered  freehold  estate  of  ‘ overbear  the  vote  of  the  State  is  hailed  as  a 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  upon  which  he  “Conservative  triumph;  and  the  men  elected 
must  have  paid  a tax]  nor  shall  he  be  directly  ^ Congress  by  a vote  so  composed  would 
taxed  unless  he  has  such  an  estate.  8trikf  hands  ™th  Ma-vor  Monroe  and 

This  is  nothing  but  the  most  stupid  and  ridic-  call  themselves  the  Conservative  members 
ulous  prejudice  gravely  enacted  into  law.  The  8 Jour  name  yon  drunken  vagabond  ? 

practical  result  is,  that  the  most  worthless,  cried  the  watchman  to  Sheridan  lying  besotted 
drunken,  ignorant,  idle  foreigner  who  can  not  “ tbe  London  ^tter’  “ ^ n - n - name  ? 

speak  the  language,  and  has  no  idea  whatever  tb?ckly  an^’ered  Sheridan,  “w-w-why,  its 
of  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  Government,  William  YYilbertorck. 
upon  due  naturalization  may  vote  upon  terms 

infinitely  more  favorable  than  are  accorded  to  TENNYSON  AND  GOVERNOR  EYRE, 
intelligent,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  useful  na- 
tive Americans.  It  is  an  enormity  so  prepos-  Alfred  Tennyson  has  6ent  a subscription 

terous  that  we  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  to  the  Eyre  Defense  fund.  If  this  meant  only 
serious  opposition  in  the  Convention  to  an  ab-  that  he  wishes  to  secure  a fair  trial  for  a man 
solutely  impartial  system  oi  suffrage  in  the  charged  with  an  atrocious  crime  no  one  would 
State.  But  forewarned  is  forearmed.  Let  all  be  surprised.  But  as  there  is  no  question  that 
the  friends  of  justice  and  public  honor  take  care  Governor  Eyre  would  have  a fair  trial,  the  act 
that  there  shall  be  no  such  opposition  by  send-  of  Tennyson  must  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of 
ing  delegates  to  the  Convention  who  under-  sympathy  with  his  conduct.  It  seems  simply 
stand  the  first  principles  of  popular  government,  incredible  that  any  one  who  has  read  the  Report 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  purity  of  the  of  the  Commission  sent  out  from  England  to 
Courts  is  best  preserved  bjr  makjng^thiQm  inde-  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case  should  be 
pendent  of  party  and  ttmpirirj^ceiwicwibtions.  able  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
Let  ^h|evJ|udg9s-h^fi|^)OH»fq.<]i  ai-tJie-JufiUo(^-t»f_|  EYRjs'stCjonduct  was  that  of  a coward  or  a brute. 

\ 

The  Commission  treat  the  whole  matter  as  light-  | River  Oxus.  If  the  soldiers  had  had  a march  of 
ly  as  they  can.  But  even  they  do  not  pretend  hut  an  hour  or  two,  however  heated  they  might  be, 
to  deny  that  there  was  unnecessary  severity.  ] the  drinking  and  bathing  would  have  destroyed  none 

That  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  who  sympathized  of  them. 

with  the  bloody  attempt  of  Slavery  to  over-  . 11  is  not  in  the8e  cases  tbe  vransition  from  high 

throw  our  Government,  should  think  it  perfectly  bea|  f°  cold  tb«t  causes  the  resulL  Indeed,  let  the 

right  that  unresisting  people  should  be  shot  wfw  k • ““T*"*  ™l*nd  ***' 

bz  LVwi^  r wo- 

men  be  w hipped  with  wires  for  supposed  com-  of  the  heat  induces  a state  of  depression  m place  of 

Plidty  m a supposed  plot,  is  not  surprising;  hut  an  active  condition,  and  the  svstem  is  not  as  able 
that  Tennyson  should  enroll  himself  in  such  a to  react  and  stand  up  against  the  impression  of  cold, 
melancholy  band  is  something  which  will  cause  For  this  reason  the  bather,  heated  by  his  walk,  had 
the  deepest  sorrow  to  thousands  of  generous  better  go  at  once  into  the  water.  So  one  coming 
hearts  who  have  believed  that  his  sympathy  out  of  a heated  place  of  public  resort  should  avoid 

was  sure  for  the  most  unfortunate  race  in  his-  Seft'ng  cool  before  going  out  into  the  cold  air ; and 

tory.  should  at  once  proceed  home,  washing  briskly  in 

• order  to  increase  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  sys- 

INFLUENCE  OF  CIWNGES  OF  TEM-  t*  “ tSttS 

rLiXiAl  URL  UN  HLAL1H.  vital  injury  from  the  impression  of  cold  in  riding 

It  is  a very  common  idea  that  exposures  to  [T?  [Tk' the  b**1  ®r  party  with  too  little  clothing, 
marked  changes  of  temperature,  especially  from  . d ho  remembered  that  the  chief  injury  is  in 

heat  to  cold,  are  of  course  injurious.  It  is  there-  fact  in“  l7 the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  keep- 
fore  enjoined  upon  the  bather,  who  has  become  ln®  8u?h  a^e  hours  in  the  midst  ot  a whiri  of  un- 
heated in  going  to  his  bathing-place,  to  get  cooled  n.atur1al  excitement  The  cold  only  enhances  evil 
off  before  he  plunges  into  the  water,  either  bv  re-  alrea,7  done:  Lven  ,f  due  care.  be  exercised  in 
maining  at  rest  for  a while,  or  by  a partial  applica-  f?ua  , ng  against  the  cold  the  dissipation  neverthe- 
tion  of  water  at  the  outset  So,  also,  Dr.  Rush  di-  *fss  in*“cts  injury  upon  the  vital  powers  and  60ws 
rected,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  drinking  the  8eeds  ofdlsea!;f- 

cold  water  when  the  body  is  greatly  heated,  that  We  . v?  d ^c?d  exainP'e  of  the  P°^er  of  vigor- 

the  vessel  of  water  should  be  grasped  in  both  hands,  °!?8  a^lon  withstanding  the  depressing  influence 
and  held  for  some  time  that  the  extreme  heat  may  0f  00  d’,  when  the  sportsman  or  traveler  who  has 
pass  off  gradually,  and  thus  prevent  the  shock  from  c ancec  to  °et. wet  through  manages  to  keep  up  a 
the  strong  impression  of  cold  upon  the  stomach  ^r"Re.r  gpne’"atlian  01  ^eat  *n  the  body  by  exercise 
and  through  that  upon  the  system.  But  all  this  u.ntl1  , reaphes  hom.e»  whe,re  dry  Nothing  and  warm 
does  not  agree  with  certain  practices  in  bathing  air  render  exercise  no  longer  necessary, 

current  in  some  quarters.  The  Russians,  for  ex-  — 

ample,  go  directly  from  their  hot  baths,  and  plunge  \TFW  ARPTIP  mQPnVTPnra 

at  once  into  cold  water,  or  even  roll  in  snow.  Nei-  W ARUIIU  DibLU V LRILb. 

therdoes  it  agree  with  the  fact  stated  by  Sir  Charles  addition  to  the  encouraging  reports  previously 

Blagden  and  others  in  regard  to  their  famous  ex-  communicated  to  us  as  to  the  probable  success  of 
periments  on  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  bear  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall’s  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of 
great  heat.  They  remained  for  some  time  naked  the  remains  ot  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  Have  more 
in  a room  heated  to  even  50°  above  the  boiling  recent  intelligence  of  a still  more  hopeful  character, 
point  of  water,  and  experienced  no  evil  consequences  A part  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whaler  A ntelope, 
in  the  transition  from  this  to  a room  of  the  ordinary  l®st  °n  Niantelik  Island,  October  6,  have  just  ar- 
temperature,  although  they  sometimes  delayed  put-  rived  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  '1  he  officers 
ting  on  their  clothing  for  several  minutes.  In  this  °f  the  Antelope  report  that  Mr.  Hall  has  found  a 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  often  S°M  watch,  6ome  silver  spoons,  and  other  relics 
in  cases  of  disease  when  there  is  high  fever,  the  which  must,  in  all  probability,  have  belonged  to  the 
skin  being  very  hot,  cold  water  is  freely  applied,  men  of  Franklin’s  exp'  dition.  Mr.  Hai.i  had  also 
sometimes  even  dashed  on,  not  only  with  safety,  learned  that  the  remains  of  some  of  Franklin’s 
but  with  decided  relief  to  the  sensations  and  benefit  men  were  lying  under  a boat  in  Committee  Bay. 
to  the  case.  And  Captain  Scorksby  says  that  in  The  natives  would  not  permit  Mr.  Hall  to  go  on  to 
the  Arctic  regions  he  has  often  gdne  from  the  break-  examine  them,  but  as  several  vessels  will  winter  in 
fast-room,  where  the  temperature  was  50°  or  60°  Repulse  Bay.  it  is  believed  he  will  secure  assistance 
to  the  mast-head,  where  it  was  only  10°,  with  no  and  PU8,>  his  way  to  where  the  remains  are  situa  ed. 
addition  to  his  clothing  hut  a cap,  and  yet  “ nev-  Harper  & Brothers  have  just  issued  a new 

er  received  any  injury,  and  seldom  much  incon-  edition  ol  Mr.  Hall’s  “Arctic  Researches"  — the 
venience,  from  the  " — jn  transition.”  best  book  ever  published  in  relation  to  the- A retie 

Yet  we  know  that  sometimes  cold  applied  to  a region,  and  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  pios- 
system  that  has  been  subjected  to  a high  tempera-  Pect  of  the  author’s  ultimate  success, 
ture  produces  disastrous  results.  Laborers  w ho  L"-*  - 

been  working  a long  time  in  the  heat  have  some- 
times even  lost  their  lives  on  drinking  freely  of  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE, 

cold  water.  Life  was  once  lost  on  a large  scale  — 

from  this  cause.  The  army  of  Alexander  the  tub  Elections. 

Great  on  coming  to  the  River  Oxus,  after  a march  On  the  6th  Instant  elections  were  held  in  New  York, 

across  a scotching  desert,  experienced  a greater  Jr,w/eMf7^?Iatssa^U8etts5  Michigan, . Illinois,  Wis- 
lots  than  fa  any  of  their  hRfa.  A S3 

We  can  find  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  con-  Delaware  the  result  was  an  overwhelming  mi  jority 
tradiction  of  the  facts  that  we  have  given  in  the  f?,r  Ret)Ublicaii  party.  Although  in  New  York 

principle,  of  the  prodoc.ion  and  maintenance  of  Swew^o™! 

animal  heat.  There  is  a continual  generation  of  15,000.  In  Illinois  the  Republican  majority  probably 
heat  in  the  body  by  certain  processes  which  we  to.'ibont  OO.OOo,  in  Iowa  40,000,  in  Michigan 

will  not  Mop  fa  notice,  nnd  under  .11  circnm. 

stances  of  external  temperature  it  is  maintained  tions  have  been  held,  the  Republican  majority  amounts 

quite  uniformly  at  about  98°.  It  is  essential  to  l.°  *;ver  350,000.  In  Massachusetts  the  Republican  nut- 

comfort  that  the  body  give  off  heat  to  the  air  around  Jonty  was  nearl*  70'000’ 

it,  and  that,  too,  to  a considerable  amount.  For  news  items. 

observe,  that  w hen  the  body  is  at  rest  a tempera-  Governor  Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  has  appointed  Hon. 

ture  of  65°  is  the  most  comfortable  to  us-that  is,  Frederick  T.  Frelmghnysen  United  States  Senator,  to 

.he  heat  .fancied  in  the  nyrtem  U with  ,hi.  fan,. 

perature  of  the  air  given  oft  to  a sufficient  degree  to  torney-General  of  the  State  for  the  last  six  years, 
secure  a comfortable  sensation  of  heat  That  the  The  triul  of  the  celebrated  “ Jumel  will  case”  has 

bodv  narts  with  a e-reat  deal  of  heat  in  tin's  case  is  resulted  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— Madame  Jumel 
douv  parts  with  a great  deal  ot  heat  m tins  case  is  being  declared  t0  be  of  unfM)und  mind  when  lhe  wj]1 

obvious  from  the  difference  between  the  air’s  tern-  was  executed.  The  executors  did  not  contest  the  suit, 
perature  and  the  regular  animal  heat,  amounting  to  and  it  is  understood  that  a compromise  was  efl'ected 

33°.  We  know  how  uncomfortable  we  are  when  "r^ho a^d mpa°y  the^verM 

the  thermometer  stands  at  98°.  Here  the  air  and  bequests  named  in  the  will,  the  defendants  relinquish- 
the  body  being  at  the  same  point  there  can  be  no  ing  their  claim  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  resid- 
heat  taken  from  the  body  by  the  air.  But  there  is  .,<■  y-  . . , ,, 

..  , . Governor  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  in  his  Message  to 

a constant  generation  of  heat  in  tbe  system.  IIow,  the  Legislature  ol  that  State  (assembled  November 
then,  is  it  prevented  from  being  put  into  a high  fe-  1),  takes  decided  ground  against  the  Constitutional 
ver  by  a use  of  the  animal  heat  far  above  98°  P Amendment.  Alexander  HT  Stephens  has  taken  situ- 
Simply  by  the  free  perspiration  that  occurs,  this  WeT  Illustrated  in  a recent  number  tbe  Jawbone 

absorbing,  or  rendering  latent  (as  it  is  expressed)  of  a mastodon  found  at  Cohoes,  New  York.  Other 
a great  amount  of  heat  in  changing  from  water  into  Par*8  °* 'his  animal  have  more  recently  been  discov- 
vinor  It  was  this  nrocess  lliat  was  the  sale/marri  efed'  The  re8nlt  of  the  en'lre  discovery  thus  far  is 
- P . „ Process  ,aat  ^as  saleguard  glven  ,r  lhe  f0uowjng  item : The  laborers  at  work  in 

of  bir  Charles  Blagden  and  his  fnends  when  the  “ big  hole"  under  the  Harmony  Mills,  Cohoes,  hnvo 
they  were  in  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  boiling  lound  bones  of  an  animal  at  a distance  of  eightv  feet 
water  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temnerature  of  heloW  the  surface.  They  consist  of  the  two  tusks,  the 
w ater,  un  tne  other  nanci,  ir  tne  tempeiature  ol  back-bone,  the  upper  jaw  and  cranium,  a number  of 
the  air  be  lower  than  Go°  either  clothing  must  be  the  ribs,  the  hip-bone,  shoulder-blades,  and  bones  of 
sufficiently  applied  to  prevent  the  heat  fiom  pass-  'he  rear  limbs  The  two  tusks  are  nearly  six  feet 
ing  off  too  much,  or  exercise  muM  excite  . greater  S^rewe*  “oSe» 

production  of  animal  heat,  or  the  two  expedients  Jong,  the  largest  being  about  four  feet  nine  inches, 
may  be  united.  And  observe  here  that  the  readi-  The  upper  jawbone  is  four  feet  nine  inches  leng  from 
nes's  with  which  heat  is  produced,  and  therefore  aCTO8a 

the  depressing  impression  of  cold  resisted,  must 

depend  much  on  the  vigor  of  the  system.  - • ■ 11 

It  is  this  last  point  that  furnishes  the  key  to  EY’iPR’Tn\T  \Tr>TX7Ci 

the  explanation  of  the  evil  results  of  the  sudden  rUlUblliJN  JNJhWo. 

impression  of  cold.  If  there  be  vigor— the  power  to  by  telegraph. 

react — the  impression  will  do  no  harm.  In  all  Xotembcr  7 : 

cases  where  harm  is  done  there  is  one  cause  which  (St-  Peteesburo.)— It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor 

is  not  usually  taken  into  the  account,  and  yet  it  is  ?ft^U8trla  bas  resolved  aPPoim  a Hungarian  Min- 
the  grand  cause  of  the  result  it  is  the  exhaustion  " (London.)— It  Is  stated  that  the  insurrection  in  Oau- 
of  the  vital  powers  by  prolonged  exertion.  The  dia  has  ended, 
laborer  who  dies  from  drinking  cold  water  has  not 

merely  been  heated,  but  has  been  worn  down  by  la-  Church  of  St.  Mark,  where  a Te  Dr  um  was  sung.  His 
boring  hour  after  hour  under  t he  oppression  and  suf-  reception  in  the  city  was  magnificent.  There  was  great 
feringof  the  heat,  and  he  is  in  such  a condition  that  -£7’ aad  *°.  ‘Plnl?PPe  that  'he  troops 

, , ° . ...  , . , . , , , , were  unable  to  defile  before  the  Kin", 

cold  water,  either  poured  into  the  stomach  or  dashed  (PARis.)-The  ships  to  bring  back  the  French  troops 

upon  the  skin,  must  produce  only  a depressing  ef-  from  Mexico  are  ready.  Maximilian,  the  iluniteur 
feet;  aii^it  may  be  one  to  which  the  exhausted  says,  will  remain  in  Mexico, 
powers  will  succumb.  The  armv  of  Alexander  were  A’owii^ljs  ' i £ 

.xh.uMedby.T,1n«,Mmare|,„f46,„iU!t,v.r 

the  scorching  sands  of  a desert  when  it  camp  jo.the . ;^inft^he^|ynejrt|<p*r*pK!|ib”-  N f A M 

or  ukxok  miwum  roa  H&mrsimm  in  *uw csMEmLM, 
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the  city  are  very  narrow,  so  that  a few  palm  leaves 
laid  across  between  the  eaves  of  the  houses  above 
completely  screen  them  from  the  sun.  We  print  the 
following  narrative  of  our  correspondent  in  full : 

“A  short  time  ago  Silem,  the  present  Sultan or 

Iinaum,  as  he  styles  himself— succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  His  uncle,  whose  name  is 
Tcbquie,  was  at  the  time  ruling  a province  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Silem,  fearing  that  he 
might  lay  claim  to  the  throne,  sent  a message  to  him 
that  * the  Sultan  desired  his  presence  in  Muscat,’  which 
Tcrquie  obeyed  promptly,  under  the  impression  that 
the  command  came  from  his  brother.  He  had  scarce- 
ly arrived  in  the  city  when  he  was  seized  and  impris- 
oned in  Fort  Jillali,  by  Silem’s  order.  Fortunately 
for  his  head  he  was  released  by  the  interference  of  the 
English,  and  carried  to  Busheir,  in  Persia.  The  En- 
glish had  originated  a report  that  Silem  succeeded  to 
power  by  murdering  his  lather,  and  on  this  plea  they 
refused  to  recognize  him  as  Sultan.  Silem  indignant- 
ly denies  the  atrocious  charge,  and  persists  m the 
story  that  his  father  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
story  is  continued  by  his  people,  who  are  sincerely  at- 
tached to  him.  He  certainly  has  been  indulgent  and 
mild  in  his  government,  remitting  heavy  taxation 
where  it  fell  upon  the  poor,  and  otherwise  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

“ Lately  the  English  have,  to  all  appearances,  con- 
sented to  believe  his  statements,  for,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Colonel  Pelly, 
who  was  at  Muscat  in  the  steamer  Bernese,  of  the 
Bombay  marine,  saluted  the  Sultan’s  flag,  thereby  rec- 
ognizing him,  and  relieving  his  mind  of  the  fear  that 
the  English  would  attempt  to  dethrone  him  in  favor 
of  his  uncle.  Colonel  Pelly  sailed  from  Muscat  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  the  day  of  our  arrival.  The  En- 
glish had  previous  to  this  released  his  uncle  from  sur- 
veillance, and  told  him  that  he  might  go  where  he 
pleased;  whereupon  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
collect  his  adherents,  and  made  sail  in  an  armed  dow 
for  Muscat,  with  about  200  followers,  arriving  at  the 
sea-face  of  Fort  Jillali  on  the  night  of  the  ltith  Sep- 
tember. 

“ He  landed,  surprised  the  garrison,  which  was  only 
six  men,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  best  fortifi- 
cation in  the  vicinity.  The  Governor  of  the  fort  and 
his  six  soldiers  were  imprisoned,  and  the  impression 
on  shore  was  that  he  treacherously  yielded,  as,  other- 
wise, the  fort  could  not  have  been  taken  in  the  man- 
ner it  was,  without  the  discharge  of  a siugle  musket. 
Claiming  to  be  Sultan,  Tubquie  hoisted  the  flag  of 
Muscat  (a  plain,  rectilinear,  red  flag),  over  each  turret 
of  Jillali,  and  opened  his  fire  on  the  palace  at  daylight 
of  the  17th,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  tho 
entire  city.  Neither  Tubquie  nor  the  Sultan  have  any 

fans  of  a heavier  calibre  than  24-pounders,  and  in 
ort  Jillali  some  of  these  are  not  even  mounted  ; but 
the  rebels  have  the  advantage  in  having  nearly  all  the 
powder,  the  Sultan  having  been  foolish  enough  to 
store  the  principal  part  of  uis  ammunition  in  Jillali, 
and  leave  it  scarcely  guarded. 

“During  the  first  excitement  caused  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  rebels  were  commanding  the  city,  the 
Sultan  sent  his  son  on  board  this  vessel  for  protection, 
but  he  left  us  again  during  the  forenoon,  after  the  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  had  partially  subsided.  It  did  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  Arabs  were  very  vigorous  in 
their  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

“ The  Sultan  sent  his  messengers  in  every  direction 
to  collect  his  soldiers  and  followers,  and  planted  a 
battery  in  an  open  square  in  the  city  (hidden  iu  my 
sketch  by  the  point  on  which  Fort  Merani  stands), 
with  which  he  opened  on  the  rebel  fort  with  an  accu- 
rate aim. 

“ Fort  Merani  also  opened  fire ; and  there  were  four 
vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor  wearing  the  Sultan’s  flag 
(three  sloops  and  one  brig),  which  might  have  brought 
their  broadsides  to  bear  on  Jillali,  but  which  lay  as 
idle  as  ourselves.  The  Sultan  sent  his  interpreter, 
Ari  hen  Abdallah  ben  Calfoor  (who,  by-the-way, 
was  educated  in  Salem,  Massachusetts),  to  request 
that  we  would  open  fire  on  Jillali  and  knock  it  down, 
which  modest  request  our  Captain  declined  to  accede 
to. 

“The  Shenandoah  had  been  largely  visited  by  the 
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AN  INDICTMENT. 

Low-brow’d  Woman,  that  stole  my  Love ! 

Fairer  than  I — less  true; 

You  fooled  him  first  with  your  wily  tongue 
And  your  eyes’  deceitful  blue. 

You  looked  in  his,  till  you  made  him  swear 
His  first  love  was  all  a dream; 

While  you  let  him  toy  with  your  yellow  hair, 
And  bask  in  your  smile’s  false  gleam. 

Welladay  for  your  eyes  so  bright ! 

Weeping  has  made  mine  dim ; 

You,  would  smile  on,  though  he  lay  ill  his  grave — 
I could  have  died  for  him. 


ANNEXATION  OF  NASSAU  TO 
PRUSSIA. 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  annexation  of 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
was  performed  on  Monday,  October  8,  in  the  Schil- 
ler-Platz,  at  Wiesbaden.  The  place  has  received 
that  name  since  the  Schiller  centenary  festival 
of  November,  1860,  when  a linden-tree  was  planted 
there,  with  patriotic  speeches  and  songs,  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  the  German  poet.  The 
Government  offices  occupy  the  buildings  on  one 
side  of  the  square.  Here,  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, a tribune  was  erected,  covered  with  black  and 
white  cloth,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  annexation ; 
it  was  surmounted  by  the  flags  of  Prussia  and  Nas- 
sau, with  the  Prussian  eagle.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Regiment  formed  a hollow  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  the 
schoolmasters,  and  other  official  persons  were  ranged 
before  the  tribune.  The  Landrath  von  Diest  took 
his  stand  beneath  the  Prussian  eagle  and  read  the 
King’s  proclamation,  after  which  the  royal  stand- 
ard was  hoisted  on  the  roof  of  the  Government  of- 
fices, and  saluted  by  the  firing  of  101  guns,  and  by 
strains  of  military  music.  A grand  parade  of  the 
troops  afterward  took  place  in  the  Wilhelmi-Strasse. 


MUSCAT,  ARABIA. 

We  have  received,  from  a correspondent  on  board 
the  United  States  steamer  Shenandoah,  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  conflict  between  the  Iinaum 
and  his  uncle,  at  Muscat,  in  September  last,  accom- 
panied by  a sketch  of  the  city,  which  we  have  re- 
produced on  page  741.  The  Shenandoah  entered 
the  Arabian  Sea  September  11,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  (on  the  western  shore  of  which  Muscat  is 
situated)  on  the  14th,  anchoring  the  next  day  in  the 
Cove  of  Muscat.  Captain  J.  R.  Goldsborough, 
commanding  the  vessel,  was  cordially  received  at 
the  palace  of  the  Imaum  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
and  the  usual  courtesies  were  interchanged. 

Muscat  lies  south  of  the  Cove,  in  a hollow,  under 
cliffs  from  400  to  500  feet  in  height,  debarred  even 
from  a view  of  the  sea  by  the  surrounding  high 
rocks.  Its  wealth  and  importance  are  much  greater 
than  its  appearance  would  indicate.  The  streets  of 
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MUSCAT,  ARABIA. 


Arab  population  on  the  15th  and  ICth,  and  they  had 
been  in  raptures  over  onr  11-inch  guns.  Upon  our 
declining  to  demolish  the  fort  the  Sultan  sent  us  an- 
other request  that  we  would  be  his  dispatch-boat  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  but  that  also  was  politely  declined. 
By  this  time  quite  a force  was  collected  around  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan,  and  for  a while  both  Fort  Me- 
rani  and  the  battery  kept  up  a brisk  lire  on  Jillali, 
nearly  every  shot  telling  on  the  soft  material  of  which 
the  fort  is  built ; and  the  Are  was  returned  by  Tim- 
quir ; but  an  Arab  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  any 
thing  like  energy,  and  by  noon  the  firing  slackened  to 
aii  occasional  gun.  I don't  blame  them  for  a lack  of 
energy  with  the  thermometer  at  103°  in  the  shade ; but 
if  TuaquiE  chose  he  could  destroy  the  entire  city,  and 
it  behooved  them  to  work  energetically. 


“All  the  fortifications  around  Muscat  are  ancient, 
and  more  or  less  out  of  repair,  having  been  built  by 
the  Portuguese  when  they  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  constructed  of  small  stones  (like  cob- 
bles) and  mortar,  and  in  some  places  the  material  is 
so  soft  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  break  off 
large  cakes  of  it  with  the  hands  alone.  Of  the  whole, 
only  Jillali  and  Merani  are  of  any  real  value,  and  they 
would  not  stand  many  shells  from  an  11-inch  gun. 
Sireh  Gharbi  is  almost  a complete  ruin.  The  effect 
of  the  24-pound  shot  was  seen  by  us  distinctly  from 
our  anchorage  (about  half  a mile  distant).  The  ball 
displaced  more  or  less  of  the  material  and  caused  a 
cloud  of  dust,  but  did  not  penetrate.  The  Sultan  has 
a good  gunner,  and  his  attention  has  been  directed  to 
one  spot  in  the  fort,  with  an  eye  to  breaching  it,  that 


they  may  take  it  by  assault.  The  Arab  is,  generally 
speaking,  a good  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  if  the  fight 
could  be  brought  to  a hand-to-hand  conflict,  where 
bullets  and  knives  were  the  principal  weapons,  it 
would  soon  be  decided  who  should  occupy  the  throne ; 
but  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of  ordnance  as 
well.  During  the  night  a brisk  musketry  fire  was 
kept  up,  at  intervals,  between  Jillali  and  the  adjacent 
hills,  but  no  ordnance  was  used. 

“The  next  day  (l&th)  the  Sultan  planted  a section 
of  a battery — two  pieces— behind  a barricade  of  bags 
of  dates,  in  front  of  the  Custom-house,  which  did 
very  good  execution.  He  also  sent  one  of  his  sloops, 
mounting  fourteen  guns,  and  a dow,  mounting  two, 
to  the  rear  of  Jillali  to  cut  off  communication  and  sup- 
plies from  the  fort,  and  capture  the  dow  in  which 


Tcbquik  came,  and  which  was  lying  at  anchor  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  He  sent  Am, 
the  interpreter,  to  us  with  a third  request,  that  we 
would  sell  him  some  powder  — again  declined.  He 
has  sent  to  the  hill-tribes,  of  which  the  Bedouin  tribe 
is  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  to  secure  their  serv- 
ices ; but  he  is  unwilling  to  have  them  come  until  he 
is  reduced  to  a strait,  for  although  the  Bedouins  are 
kindly  disposed  toward  him,  they  are  so  inordinately 
fond  of  plunder  that  they  would,  after  seating  him  on 
the  throne  and  presenting  to  him  the  head  of  his  op- 
ponent, overrun  the  city  and  rob  every  body  in  ft. 
They  plunder  indiscriminately  both  friends  aiid  foes. 
There  are  too  many  rich  sheiks  and  merchants  in 
Muscat  to  make  a call  for  the  Bedouin  popular. 

“It  was  evident  to  us  that  the  Sultan  could  not  un- 
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derstand  onr  non-interference,  and  had  interpreted 
the  Captaiu’s  expressions  of  friendship  (those  mean- 
ingless phrases  uttered  in  all  such  official  visits)  in  the 
sense  or  an  active  friendship.  The  English  are  always 
so  prompt  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of  these 
petty  nations  in  the  East  that  our  neutrality  appeared 
strange  and  Incomprehensible  in  his  eyes.  W e would 
have  been  pnly  too  glad  to  have  assisted  him,  but  the 
Captaiu’s  hands  were  tied,  and  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Muscat  to  warrant  our  interference. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  carry  a mail  for  him  to  Bom- 
bay, which  we  did,  getting  under  way  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  The  casualties  up  to  the  time  of  onr  leav- 
ing were  uncertain,  but,  by  every  report,  small.  In 
the  city  the  killed  amounted  to  twelve,  and  in  Julali 
the  report  is,  ‘Nobody  hurt.’ " 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  STEAMER 
“GREAT  REPUBLIC.” 

The  following  description  of  the  launch,  on  No- 
vember 8,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s 
mammoth  steamer  Gnat  Repvb'ic , illustrated  on  our 
first  page,  is  given  in  the  New  York  llerald: 

“ The  large  and  magnificent  steamship  Great  Repub- 
lic was  successfully  launched  yesterday  morning  from 
the  ship-yard  of  Henrv  Steers,  situated  at  Green  point. 
About  two  thousand  persons  were  present,  including 
quite  a large  concourse  of  ladies,  many  of  whom  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  opportunity  ana  were  launched 
with  the  vessel.  Shortly  before  ten  o’clock  the  last 
keel  block  was  knocked  from  under  the  steamer,  and, 
settling  down  upon  the  smooth  and  slippery  ways,  she 
glided  majestically  into  the  water  amidst  the  shouts 
and  huzzas  of  the  spectators.  The  Great  Republic  was 
built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  is 
to  run  between  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  China  and  Japan.  Another  steamer, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Great  Republic,  is  at  pres- 
ent building  in  this  city  at  the  ship-yard  of  William 
H.  Webb,  and  is  already  far  advanced  toward  comple- 
tion, and  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  line. 

“ It  is  expected  that  the  Great  Republic  will  be  ready 
for  sea  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  contemplated  to 
place  her  without  delay  upon  the  line  to  run  regularly 
between  San  Francisco,  Kanagawa,  Japan,  ana  Hong 
Kong,  Chine,  about  the  first  of  next  year : the  round 
voyage,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco until  returning  k>  the  same,  occupying  about 
two  months.  The  vessel  is  constructed  of  the  best 
materials,  and  will  be  in  every  respect  a superior  ves- 
sel : will  be  supplied  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments, and  will  nave  cost,  when  ready  for  sea,  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  She  is  divided  into  four  water-tight 
compartments  and  strongly  braced  with  iron  bars  run- 
ning diagonally  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
vessel.  The  Great  Republic  is  the  largest  wooden  mer- 
chant s e imship  ever  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Length  between  perpendiculars  at  load  line,  360  feet; 
bieadih  moulded,  60  feet:  breadth  extreme,  including 
oirer  planking,  60  feet ; depth  of  hold  to  top  of  spar 
deck  beams,  amidships,  31  feet  6 inches.  She  has 
three  full  decks  and  an  orlop  deck  at  each  end,  ex- 
tendii  g to  boiler  and  engine  bulkheads:  also  a plat- 
form in  lower  hold  to  receive  cargo  and  coal.  The 
fl  >ors  are  entirely  of  while  oak  and  the  sides  pitch 
pine. 

“The  machinery  is  building  at  the  Novelty  Iron 
Workp,  and  will  be  of  the  following  dimensions : A 
beam  engine  of  If©  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  12 
feet  stroke  of  piston,  to  be  fitted  with  balanced  poppet 
valves  and  Allan's  adjustable  cut-off.  A surface  con- 
denser with  compressed  wood  packings  for  the  tube 
joints  and  supplied  with  condensing  water  by  an  in- 
dependent rotary  pnmp,  driven  by  a pair  of  inverted 
direct  acting  engines  placed  between  air  pumps  and 
cranks.  The  feed  pumps  will  be  arranged  so  that  each 
will  have  its  own  suction  pipe  from  tank  and  discharge 
pipe  to  boilers.  The  horizontal  tubular  boilers  will  be 
placed  forward  of  the  engine,  fore  and  aft  the  ship,  and 
uptakes  connecting  into  one  smoke-pipe.  The  steam 
pumps,  with  donkey  boiler  complete,  will  be  fitted 
with  all  the  necessary  valves  and  connections.” 


GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  MISSION. 

Ox  Saturday  afternoon,  at  half  past  three  o’clock, 
Lieutenant-General  W.  T.  Sherman  and  the  Hon. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Minister  to  Mexico,  embark- 
ed on  board  the  United  States  steam-frigate  Susque- 
hanna, bound  for  Mexico. 

This  evmt  is  of  great  interest,  and  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  relations  with  Mexico. 
What  the  result  w ill  be  we  leave  for  time  to  devel- 
op. We  understand  that  our  Mexican  relations 
are  to  be  a prominent  topic  in  President  Johnson’s 
next  Message.  Our  illustration  on  page  741  rep- 
resents the  reception  of  the  Lieutenant-General  on 
board  the  Susquehanna  by  Commodore  Alden. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  PIUS  THE 
NINTH. 

The  solution  of  the  Italian  question  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  present  Pope  that 
the  general  interest  in  every  thing  concerning  him 
is  greatly  increased.  The  private  life  of  no  prince 
can  be  more  simple,  regular,  and  unostentatious 
than  that  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  He  rises  at  the  peep 
of  day,  often  in  winter  while  it  is  yet  dark ; and  at 
6evcn  o’clock,  after  he  has  gone  through  a portion 
of  his  brevi  rv,  repairs  to  the  small  chapel  adjoin- 
ing his  bedchamber,  in  order  to  read  mass.  When 
this  service  is  fini-hed  he  breakfasts,  during  which 
meal  he  causes  the  papers  of  the  day  to  be  read  to 
him.  or  converses  w th  Cardinal  Merode,  who  is  al- 
ways about  his  person.  Soon  after  this  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  who  inhabits  a part  oi  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  Vatican,  makes  his  appearance,  in  order  to 
bring  in  his  reports  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
ternal government  or  of  foreign  politics.  At  elev- 
en o'clock  commence  the  audiences.  The  Pope,  in 
bis  long  linen  vestment,  betakes  himself  to  a small 
saloon,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  a small 
throne,  covered  by  a canopy  and  furnished  with  a 
velvet  arm-chair,  richly  trimmed  with  gold,  and 
raised  a foot  above  the  floor.  Near  this  chair,  in 
which  he  seats  himself,  is  a writing-table,  covered 
witli  memorials  and  petitions  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  awaiting  the  Papal  decision.  During 
the  short  pauses  which  take  place  between  the  sin- 
gle audiences  be  puts  his  name  to  these  documents, 
as  one  of  the  Cardinals  present  make  their  contents 
known  to  him. 

The  affability  of  the  Popes  at  these  levies,  in 
spite  of  the  strictness  of  etiquette,  has  become  a 
proverb.  Pius  the  Ninth  possesses  it  in  a high  de- 
gree. Persons  are  admitted  singly,  or  bv  twos  and 
threes,  kneel  once  at  the  door,  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  roem,  and  once  more  directly  in  front  of  the 
throne,  whence  the  Pope  extends  his  foot  to  those 
who  desire  to  kiss  the  golden  cross  embroidered  on 
his  slipper,  and  where  they  remiyn  in  the  same  pos- 
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ture  until  a sign  is  given  them  to  rise.  The  laity 
are  immediately  released,  and  the  Pope  address- 
es some  kind  words  to  each  in  his  native  tongue, 
Italian,  French,  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Germans  and  the  English,  however,  must  have  an 
interpreter,  as  he  is  unacquainted  with  either  of 
those  languages.  The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
are  suffered  to  kneel  for  some  minutes,  and  often- 
times have  no  sign  given  to  them.  Bishops  and 
cardinals,  on  the  contrary,  after  they  have  perform- 
ed the  prescribed  genuflexions,  and  have  kissed  the 
Pope’s  hand,  seat  themselves  upon  low  stools.  Sin- 
gle persons  of  high  rank  always  kneel  as  soon  as 
they  are  addressed;  but  this  is  a matter  of  free 
choice,  and  by  no  means  obligatory.  Cardinal  Me- 
rode never  omits  the  practice,  although  he  is  the 
Pope’s  most  confidential  friend. 

The  Pdpe  rises  from  his  seat  to  receive  princes 
and  princesses,  advances  to  the  middle  of  the  room 
to  meet  kings,  and  as  far  as  the  ante-room  in  order 
to  greet  emperors.  Ladies  less  distinguished  than 
these  high  dignities,  and  their  maids  of  honor,  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  Vatican,  but  receive  their 
audience  either  in  the  garden  or  in  an  adjoining 
gallery.  They  are  expected  to  appear  in  black 
garments  and  black  veils,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  expressions  of  those 
who  have  just  left  the  audience-chamber  as  they 
pass  through  the  ante-room.  “He  is  an  angel!” 
cry  his  enthusiastic  adherents.  And  even  the  op- 
ponents of  his  political  system  say:  “What  an 
amiable  man ! St.  Peter’s  chair  has  never  held  a 
Pope  possessed  of  such  attractive  qualities  as  Pius 
the  Ninth.”  The  levee  ended,  he  partakes  of  a 
simple  dinner,  which  presents  a strong  contrast  with 
the  extravagant  luxury  so  prevalent  at  the  papal 
tables  of  th^  Middle  Ages.  Then  comes,  as  in  ev- 
ery private  house  in  Rome,  the  siesta,  followed  by 
a drive,  during  which  one  or  two  cardinals  strive 
to  amuse  his  Holiness  with  their  conversation — no 
difficult  task,  as,  when  free  from  the  pressure  of 
political  affairs,  he  is  of  a cheerful  mood,  and  list- 
ens with  pleasure  and  hearty  laughter  to  anecdotes 
and  the  chit-chat  of  the  day.  The  carriage,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  Papal  Guards,  is  stopped  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  Rome,  either  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  Monte  Pincio,  or  the  Co- 
losseum, the  Pope  and  cardinals  leave  it  for  a short 
walk,  and  then  drive  back  to  Rome,  where  a frugal 
supper  awaits  them.  The  day  is  closed  with  a game 
ef  billiards,  which  is  varied  by  unrestrained  and 
cheerful  conversation  until  ten  o’clock,  at  which 
hour  every  light  is  extinguished  in  the  Vatican. 


A MERE  SCRATCH. 


IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TnE  worthy  butler  had  been  right ; bnt  not  sufficient- 
ly right.  Miss  Vann’s  faintishness  had  deepened  into 
a swoon,  and  her  aunt’s  chamber,  to  which  she  had 
been  carried,  was  a scene  of  some  anxiety.  As  she  re- 
gained consciousness,  however,  Mrs.  Turnover  gradu- 
ally cleared  the  apartment  of  all  extraneous  company, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Esther’s  first  accents, 
on  recovering  her  faculties,  were  heard  by  her  aunt 
alone.  Scarcely  had  the  bright  eyes  reopened,  when 
they  were  filled  with  a wild  alarm. 

“ Is— is  he— aunt,  tell  me— is  he  safe  t"  she  gasped. 

“ Yes— yes,  dear— safe  enough,"  Mrs.  Turnover  hast- 
ened to  reply.  “ Keep  quiet,  I hear  Mr.  Fanshaw— " 
She  went  to  the  door  and  called  softly.  Mr.  Fan- 
shaw’s  voice  was  heard  in  faint  response.  “ Is  mas- 
ter bit  ? That  brnte’s  fangs  ain’t  touched  him  at  all, 
have  they?" 

To  this  leading  question  Mr.  Fanshaw  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  reply  in  good  faith : 

“No,  Mrs.  Turnover.  Make  yourself  quite  heasy, 
ma’am.  They  have  not." 

Esther’s  ears  had  caught  the  welcome  word. 

“ God  be  praised !”  she  uttered,  fervently ; then,  once 
more  turning  deadly  white,  sank  back  upon  the  pil- 
low. 

Mrs.  Turnover  administered  new  restoratives,  and 
soon  saw  the  color  returning. 

“ Well,  you  are  a one,  I must  say,”  the  good  lady  could 
not  help  remarking.  “ So  bold  when  there  was  dan- 
ger, and  such  a coward  now  there’s  none  1 But,  there 
now,  never  mind,  lie  you  still  for  half  an  hour— and— 
then—  Mercy,  girl,  what’s  thist"  added  Mrs.  Turn- 
over, turning  almost  as  pale  as  her  patient  had  done  a 
minute  before. 

“ Thatf ” cried  Esther,  laughing.  “My  dear  aunt, 
nothing.  A mere  scratch.”  , 

“Not  from  the  dog?” 

“Dog!  No— no— no,  dear.  Calm  yourself,’  said 
Esther,  hastily.  “ I was  plucking  a rose.  Sir  George 
addressed  me  suddenly,  and  I got  a scratch  — that’s 
all." 

“Lor,  what  a turn  it  giv’ me !”  said  her  annt,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  with  her  hand  on  her  portly  side. 
“No  wonder,  for  there's  all  the  mark  of  the  beast’s 
foam  close  to  it,  on  your  wristband.  I shall  take  and 
6nip  it  off." 

She  did  so,  and  also  washed  and  bound  np  the  pas- 
sive hand,  to  all  of  which  Esther  submitted  placidly. 

“And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  “I  must  go  and 
titivate  myself  a bit.  I ’spects  somebody  else  will  be 
a-wantiu’  of  me.”  (I  wonder  if  Fanshaw’s  giv’  the  let- 
ter!) “Now,  you  lay  quiet  as  a mouse  for  half  an 
hour.  I shall  putt  myself  to  rights  in  Dolly’s  room, 
bo’s  not  to  worrit  you  a-bobbing  about.  Get  a sleep 
if  you  can,  if  'tis  omy  a wink.” 

Not  even  the  relief  obtainable  from  a nap  of  this 
duration  was  yet  vouchsafed  to  Esther.  She  did,  in- 
deed, close  her  eyes,  until  her  aunt,  after  a minute’s 
rummage  among  the  treasures  of  her  wardrobe,  trot- 
ted off  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  closed  the  door. 
Then,  however,  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and  kneeling 
beside  it,  poured  out  her  soul  in  gratitude  to  the  great 
Defender,  who  had,  throngh  her  feeble  hand,  turned 
aside  so  great  a peril.  Then,  in  the  reaction  that  suc- 
ceeds intense  excitement,  sleep  deigned  to  visit  her. 

A few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  to  which  Mrs.  Turnover  had  retired  opened 
softly,  aud  displayed  that  lady  listening,  and  lacing  her 
stays.  Finding  all  quiet,  she  advanced  a step  or  two 
in  the  direction  of  Esther's  room,  and  this  enables  ns 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  good  lady  usually  wore,  un- 
der her  dreBS,  an  uncertain-colored  petticoat,  which 
might  be  described  as  pepper-and-salt,  with  a dash  of 


mustard,  and  whose  brevity  authorizes  the  addition  ' 
that  she  regarded  black  cotton  stockings  with  gray 
worsted  tops  as  becoming  and  economical  wear. 

What  article  of  dress  the  lady  had  forgotten  to  take 
from  her  drawer  is  not  material  to  this  narrative.  She 
deemed  it  essential,  since  with  great  care  and  pains 
she  made  her  way  noiselessly  into  the  chamber,  and 
was  stretching  out  her  hand  to  the  half-opened  drawer 
when  a murmur  from  the  sleeper’s  lips  caught  her  ear. 
She  stopped.  Again  the  murmur.  It  sounded  this 
time  like  somebody’s  name. 

“Eh !—  Wha— att"  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  softly. 

“ What' 8 that  ?" 

She  had  advanced  just  beyond  the  curtain  of  Es- 
ther’s couch,  and  by  merely  revolving  on  the  stately 
pedestals  we  have  already  referred  to  as  clothed  in 
black  and  gray,  without  moving  from  her  place,  could 
distinguish  Esther's  face.  The  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
even  in  sleep  a tear  was  upon  it,  while  her  lips  moved 
in  feverish  action.  For  a moment  her  words  were  in- 
audible, then  shaped  themselves  into : 

“Safe!  — Safe!— My  life  1— My  more  than  life ! — 
George  1"  She  breathed  a profound  sigh,  and  sank 
into  quiet  rest. 

“Well— I— never  1"  were  the  first  words  the  listen- 
er’s quivering  lips  attempted  to  frame. 

After  a moment  Mrs.  Turnover  appeared  to  rally 
her  disordered  thoughts.  She  faced  the  bed.  As  she 
gazed  on  the  pretty  sleeper  a tear  crept  into  her  eye, 
and  if  something  in  the  facial  angle  did  direct  it  down 
the  nose  instead  of  the  cheeks,  there  was  no  less  hon- 
or due  to  the  generous  source  from  whence  it  came. 

Then  she  glanced  at  the  half-open  drawer,  and  the 
reflection : “ How  lucky  'twas  I come  back  for  my  bus- 
tle! How  things  do  bob  up  unexpectedly!"  passed 
through  her  mind. 

With  that  the  kind  sonl  turned,  and  observing,  if 
possible,  double  caution,  stole  back  to  the  chamber  she 
had  left.  Good  woman ! If  Turnover  could  see  you 
now,  that  often-quoted  man  must  have  acknowledged 
his  confidence  in  your  frank  and  single-hearted  nature 
not  misplaced,  and  that  the  most  complimentary  of  till 
his  last  speeches  did  not  exceed  your  desert. 

That  Mrs.  Turnover  did  not  experience  a pang  of  dis- 
appointment is  not  pretended.  The  credit  claimed  for 
her  is  mainly  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  she  con- 
fessed to  herself  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of 
Esther’s  attachment,  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  an 
absolute  and  insuperable  bar  to  her  own  pretensions. 

“Pretty,  sweet  creetur  !”  said  Mrs.  Turnover,  as  she 
finished  her  lacing  before  the  glass,  and  saw  (but  she 
was  not  apostrophizing  that)  a large,  coarse  torso  in 
the  aforesaid  dirt-colored  petticoat,  and  a square  head 
with  short,  grizzled  hair.  * ‘ Lord  bless  my  soul ! what 
an  old  gaby  I had  nearly  gone  and  been ! Cunning 
little  ’ussy  that  you  be ! You’d  never  ha’  told  me— not 
you ! And  think  of  all  that  purtence  of  anger  last 
night,  and  wouldn’t  even  stoop— my  lady  wouldn’t— 
to  open  the  door  for  him ! And  she’d  on’y  seen  his 
pictur’,  a’ter  all ! Well,  love’s  a queer  thing ! There 
goes  the  cussed  string!"  Lace  renewed,  and 'Mrs. 
Turnover  continued : “ ‘ George,'  she  called  him ! 
Well,  people  is  bold,  asleep  1" 

The  good  lady  hastily  completed  her  toilet,  resum- 
ing her  original  or  working  garments,  and  after  one 
peep  at  the  still  slumbering  Esther,  hurried  down  stairs 
in  search  of  Mr.  Fanshaw. 

That  gentleman's  movements  since  we  last  saw  him 
had  been  characterized  by  considerable  indecision. 
The  important  letter  had  been  confided  to  him,  with 
instructions  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  mode  of 
delivery.  But  for  this  mysterious  addition  the  worthy 
man  would,  no  doubt,  have  adopted  the  common-sense 
course  of  placing  it  beside  his  master’s  other  letters 
on  the  breakfast-table.  As,  however,  this  proceeding 
seemed  to  demand  no  particular  exercise  of  discretion 
or  delicacy  of  touch,  Mr.  Fanshaw  at  once  rejected  it 
as  a non-fulfillment  of  his  mission,  and  wandering 
about  with  the  document  in  his  hand,  speculated  with- 
in himself  how  on  earth  Cupid’s  postmen  usually  exe- 
cuted their  office. 

During  his  hesitation  the  letter-bag  arrived,  uncom- 
monly full.  A moment  afterward  the  footman  entered 
with  some  breakfast  articles. 

“Master’s  come  down,  Mr.  Fanshaw.” 

“ Is  he  ? Anchovy  toast.  Run,  Thomas— quick !” 
said  the  butler,  hurriedly.  His  eye  had  rested  on  the 
silver  muffin-dish,  and  an  idea,  bright  as  its  own  beam- 
ing cover,  occurred  to  him.  He  lifted  it— hesitated— 
would  it  grease  ? Sir  George’s  step  approached.  In 
his  flurry  Mr.  Fanshaw  dropped  the  note  on  the  muf- 
fin. There  was  no  time  to  recover  it ; he  replaced  the 
cover. 

The  baronet  entered,  glanced  hastily  over  the  ranks 
of  letters,  looked  relieved,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
At  this  instant  Mr.  Fanshaw,  standing  opposite,  caught 
sight  of  the  portly  figure  of  Mrs.  Turnover,  executing, 
outside  the  half-open  door,  a series  of  wild  and  agi- 
tated movements,  the  object  of  which  he  could  only 
interpret  as  either  a request  to  know  if  he  had  yet  pre- 
sented the  letter,  or  an  injunction  to  do  it  if  he  had 
not.  So  earnest  grew  the  pantomime  that  Mr.  Fau- 
shaw  made  a movement  to  withdraw  and  join  her. 

“ Stay  a moment,  Fanshaw,”  said  his  master,  who 
had  opened  a letter. 

Unable  to  explain  further,  the  butler  gave  Mrs.  Turn- 
over a reassuring  smile,  aud  significantly  pushed  the 
muffin-dish  an  inch  or  so  nearer  to  his  master.  Find- 
ing this  had  not  the  tranquilizing  effect  he  expected, 
Mr.  Fanshaw,  observing  that  Sir  George  was  still  ab- 
sorbed in  his  letter,  ventured  to  raise  the  lid,  just  suf- 
ficiently to  afford  the  anxious  lady  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  promising  aspect  of  affairs,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  a triumphant  glance  through 
the  door.  In  acknowledgment  Mrs.  Turnover  threw 
up  her  arms  in  some  species  of  ecstasy,  flung  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  staggered  away.  Mr.  Fanshaw 
stared  after  her  in  some  perplexity. 

“Now  that  didn’t  sim  like  j’y,”  was  his  reflection. 
He  began  to  wish  he  could  regain  the  letter. 

“ Fanshaw  1" 

“Yes,  Sir  George." 

“ Fanshaw ! Oh,  you  will  present  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Vann,  aud  beg  her,  when  she  has  fully  recov- 
ered, to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
acknowledgments  of  the  great  service  she  has  this 
day  rendered  to  me,  and,  indeed,  to  all  my  house- 
hold." 

“Yes,  Sir  George.” 

“ Stay,  give  me  a muffin." 

“ Muffin,  Sir  George  ?" 

“Muffin.” 

At  that  supreme  moment  the  butler  was  conscious 
of  the  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Turnover,  now  in  an  un- 
mistakable attitude  of  despair,  while  Dolly,  equally 
agitated,  peeped  over  her  shoulder.  It  was,  however, 
too  late.  Mr.  Fanshaw  had  placed  the  fatal  dish  with- 
in reach,  and  was  preparing  to  beat  a precipitate  re- 
treat. 

“Take  off  the  cover,-"  said  George. 

Mr.  Fanshaw  obeyed.  One  glance  revealed  the  fact 


that  the  steam-saturated  letter  had  begun  to  imbibe 
the  rich  fluid  below,  and,  having  once  tasted  thereof; 
was  rapidly  becoming  inebriated. 

“Why,  what  in  the  name  of—”  began  George,  lift- 
ing it  curiously  with  his  fork.  “ Here,  take  this  away ! 
Something  has  got  into  it." 

“Bless  me,  so  there  be!”  cried  the  butler,  as  he 
whipped  off  the  dish,  muttering  something  about  “ the 
baker." 

“ Lor ! what  a providence !”  gasped  Mrs.  Turnover, 
as  Mr.  Fanshaw  presented  her  with  the  recovered 
treasure,  dish  and  all.  Snatching  off  the  letter  the 
good  woman  hurried  away. 

For  some  time  after  he  had  finished  both  his  letters 
and  his  breakfast  the  young  baronet  remained  at  the 
table  immersed  in  thought.  With  an  effort  he  rose 
and  went  into  his  study.  There  he  took  two  or  three 
restless  turns,  then  rang  the  bell  and  flung  himself 
into  a chair. 

“Now  for  my  fate,"  he  muttered. 

A servant  appeared. 

“ Desire  the  coo—’’  George  checked  himself.  “Say 
to  Mrs.  Turnover  that  I shall  be  glad  to  see  her  f jr  a 
minute." 

“Mrs.  Turnover’s  awaitin’,  Sir  George,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

“ Beg  her  to  come  in.” 

Mrs.  Turnover,  quietly  attired,  came  in.  Though  ou 
a large  scale,  and  of  that  general  aspect  which  a fas- 
tidious critic  might  have  described  in  the  not  uncom- 
mon expression,  “vulgar,”  the  worthy  cook  was,  for 
her  style,  a personable  woman.  It  may  further  be 
that  the  consciousness  of  a generous  purpose  had  im- 
parted to  her  countenance  and  manner  a degree  of 
softness  and  dignity  not  usually  to  be  found  there. 
At  all  events  her  young  master  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  comely  since  the  days  when,  as  a 
school-boy,  he  had  not  disdained  to  receive  surrepti- 
tious dainties  at  that  large  and  liberal  hand. 

“ Sit  down,  I beg,"  said  Sir  George. 

Mrs.  Turnover  bobbed  a courtesy  and  remained 
standing. 

“ Sit,  sit,  my  good  friend,”  said  Sir  George,  a little 
impatiently. 

“Deggin’  your  pardon,  Sir  George,”  was  the  reply, 
“ I prefer  standin’.” 

Sir  George  rose. 

Mrs.  Turnover  cleared  her  throat,  twitched  her  apron 
nervously,  and  began : 

“ I was  wishful,  Sir  George,  to  give  hanser,  so  quick 
as  I could,  to  what  you  was  a-saying  of  last  night. 
I’ve  beeu  considerin’  of  it,  as  you  hordered,  Sir  George, 
and,  with  my  respectful  dooty  aud  thanks,  I shall  be 
most  ’appy”— George’s  heart  stood  still— “for  to  re- 
main your  cook ; but  as  to  being  your  wife,  I’d  ray- 
ther,  when  I doos  marry,  keep  to  my  hone  spear." 

“ Of  your  feelings  on  such  a point,  my  good  Bar- 
bara, you  must,  of  course,  be  the  best  judge,”  said  the 
much  relieved  suitor ; “ but  do  not  decide  hastily." 

“’Tis  settled,  Sir  George ; and  I’m  very  glad  to  see 
you  take  it  so  kindly,  Sir.  I was  afeard,  seeing  how 
earnest  you  was,  that  you  might  be  disappinted,"  said 
the  honest  cook. 

George  took  the  good  woman's  hand,  and  was  hypo- 
crite enough  to  allow  a shade  of  tranquil  resignation 
to  be  perceptible  in  his  countenance  as  he  replied, 
with  a melancholy  smile,  that  it  was  not  his  first  dis- 
appointment, and  he  should  overcome  it  as  he  might ; 
adding,  after  a decent  pause,  that  he  should  dine  at 
home  that  day,  and  expected  two  friends. 

Mrs.  Turnover  courtesied,  and  prepared  to  with- 
draw- ; but,  pausing  a moment,  remarked  : 

“ Hevery  day  I lives,  I has  occasion  to  bless  them 
last  words  as  hever  hissued  from  the  lips  of  T.” 

“ Tea  ?’’  said  George,  absently. 

“The  same  was  as  follere,”  resumed  Mrs.  Turnover. 
“ He  was  total  unconscious.  Indeed,  we  thought  he 
w-ere  gone,  when,  suddenly,  he  opens  one  eye,  and 
winks  twice;  which  meaning  ‘stimilants,’  Jhev  was 
giv’,  and  he  says,  faintly:  ‘Fishes  don’t  enjy  bilin’ 
water.’  Thinking  he  was  a wanderin’,  we  nodded 
cheerful-like;  but  he  goes  on:  ‘A  dillykid  female 
'oodn’t  live  long  at  the  bottom  of  the  Harctic  Sea.’ 
After  that,  we  thought  he  was  going : but,  with  a great 
heffort,  poor  dear,  he  just  manages  to  hadd : • Theer’s 
social  differences.  While  there  is,  stick  to ’em.  When 
there  ain’t,  don’t  let  ’em  stick  to  you.  Adoo !’  ” 

“Your  excellent  husband  seems  to  have  reserved 
many  results  of  his  experience  to  a very  late  mo- 
ment !”  remarked  George.  “ At  this  precise  moment, 
my  mind  is,  I fear,  too  fully  occupied  with  selfish 
thoughts  to  appreciate  them  properly.  I have  this 
morning  escaped  an  imminent  peril”  (more  than  one, 
his  thought  suggested),  “and  1 am  impatient  till  I 
have  thanked  my  deliverer.  Is  your  niece  sufficiently 
recovered  to  afford  me  the  opportunity  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Turnover  considered  that,  by  this  time,  she 
w-as,  and  would  hasten  to  see  if  such  were  the  case. 

“I  have  played  the  booby  long  enough,"  soliloquized 
the  master  of  the  mansion,  left  alone.  “ Honesty  aud 
common-sense  inspire  me  1 I will  tell  her  the  w-hole 
truth,  and  then—” 

Mrs.  Turnover  had  a harder  task  than  she  expected. 
Her  niece  was  indeed  awake,  and,  calmed  and  invigor- 
ated by  her  unwonted  siesta,  looked  as  charming  as 
need  be.  But  the  going  down — except  for  the  single 
end  of  going  away— was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

At  length  Mrs.  Turnover  lost  all  patience. 

“ Well,  of  all  the  contrairy  creeters  I ever  did  see, 
you  beats  all!  You  wentered  your  life  to  protect 
his’n— nay,  I believe,”  added  Mrs.  Turnover,  darkly, 
“you’ve  actially  been  a-dreamin’  of  him.”  Esther 
started.  “Child,  you  loves  him  I Won't  you  go  down 
stairs  ?” 

“ If  what  you  say  were  true,  ma'am,”  Esther  replied, 
with  burning  cheeks,  “ you,  of  all  people,  should  be 
the  last  to  force  me  into  his  presence." 

“ Highty-tighty  1 Who  wants  to  force  your  ryal 
’ighness  ? Aud  why  should  I be  the  last  to  make  yon 
do  what  in  your ’art  you  wishes?”  demanded  the  cook, 
losing  all  control  of  her  temper.  “Now,  look  here. 
If  you  don’t  go  down  and  be  thanked  like  a reasonable 
woman,  I’ll  go  to  master  myselt,  and  tell  him  flat  that 
you  was  a-making  love  to  his  pictur.  Now  !" 

“ Aunt,  aunt  1 I could  not  have  believed  that  you 
would  have  been  so  cruel— so— so— wicked,”  said  Es- 
ther, bursting  into  tears. 

“ Cruel  1 Wicked !’’  ejaculated  Mrs.  Turnover,  aghast. 
“Why,  what — ” 

“ To  compel  me,  feeling  as  you  say  and  believe  I do, 
to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with  this  gentleman, 
to  whom,  miserably  for  yourself  and  for  him,  you  are 
about  to  be  married !” 

“Hoh!  That's  it?  Who  said  we  was  going  to  be 
married?’'  said  her  aunt,  in  an  altered  tone. 

“ Have  you  not  accepted  his  offer  ?” 

“ Who’s  gone  and  put  that  nonsense  into  your  .ittle 
head  ?”  asked  her  aunt,  with  an  assumption  of  so  much 
innocence  that  Esther  gazed  at  her  in  dumb  surprise. 
“Don’t  you  think  it  possible  as  I might  like  to  hear 
what  they’d  say  below,  without  railly  meaning  to 
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make  each  a ninny  of  myself  as  that  comes  tof 
P’raps  Ida  fancy  to  tease  Mrs.  Mapes.  But,  theer,  a 
joke's  a >oke,  and  if  master  had  his’n,  why,  I've  had 
line.” 

“Oh,  aunt,  1 am  so  Mad !"  cried  Esther.  “How 
wise ! how  prudent  1 how  disinterested  1” 

“But,  good  gracious,  child  1 ou  stand  chatterin’ 
here,  and  master’s  waiting!  Now,  Esther,  I insist 
upon  your  going  instant  down.  I’m  not  going  to  be 
married  to  him  a hit,  and  so  l’v  told  him.  Why, 
whatever  the  matte,  nth  > Mrl  continued  Mrs. 
^Turnover,  flushinc  vith  anger  and  excitement.  “You 
w as  gab  enough  to  hi-  lctur.  As  I’m  a livin’  'oman, 
I’h  toil  him." 

The  movement  she  made  to  quit  the  room  decided 
Esther 

“Stay,  stay,  aunt ! ’ she  exclaimed.  “ ■ will  go  down. 
It  will  be  better— in  the  end." 

Uttering  the  last  words  almost  in  so^  ^M-  . she 
quitted  the  room. 

The  dialogue  above  recorded  had  allowed  Sir  George 
a little  time  for  renewed  self-examination  and  the  ar- 
rangement •>  his  thoughts,  so  that,  on  Miss  Vann 
making  her  appearance,  wearing  very  much  the  aspect 
of  an  empress  whose  privacy  ras  been  invaded  by  th 
exigencies  of  a public  audience,  he  was  tiared  t< 
meet  her  with  a dignit"  equal  to — and  an  ease  greater 
than— her  own. 

Having  made  his  purposed  acknowledgments  for  the 
service  she  had,  at  such  imminent  personal  hazard, 
rendered  to  himse'f  and  people,  George  respectfully 
bespoke  her  further  attention  for  a few  moments,  and 
thereupon  related,  without  stint  or  pause,  the  history 
of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Mulcaster,  its  abrupt  and 
hopeless  termination,  his  own  mad  yielding  to  a wild 
and  foolish  impulse,  the  attempt  he  had  nevertheless 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make,  to  carry  it  out,  and 
its  failure.  In  making  these  humiliating  confessions 
he  trusted  his  patient  hearer  would  at  least  -,ive  him 
credit  tor  sincerity  of  purpose.  Had  Miss  Vann’s  esti- 
mable relation  accepted  the  overture  he  had  been  in- 
duced tc  make,  nothing  should  have  been  wanting  on 
his  part  that  might  reconcile  her  to  the  duties  ol  her 
new  station.  Her  reason  and  foresight,  however, 
which  put  his  entirely  to  shame,  had  suggested  a 
course  greater  wisdom,  and  more  likely  to  induce 
to  the  happiness  ol  both,  thus  leaving  him,  the  speak- 
er, free  to— to— ’’ 

“To — f" 


“ To  make  a fitter  choice." 

Miss  /ann  must  be  forgiven  for  observing  that  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

Sir  George  Gosling  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
course  oi  ais  remarks  would  have  indicated  his  hav- 
ing arrived  at  sounder  views ; aware  ol  the  selfishness 
which  iay  at  the  root  of  his  intemperate  vow,  he  cast 
it  to  the  winds. 

Miss  Vann  was  aware  that  those  atmospheric  agents 
possessed  ■ very  extensive  treasury  of  the  kind,  but, 
nevertheless,  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  legal  trans- 
fer. That,  however,  was  beyond  her  province.  She 
womd  wish  Sir  George  good-morning. 

Sir  George  considered  that  it  could  scarcely  prove 
such  to  him,  unless  his  hearer  vouchsafed  her  atten- 
tion a little  longer. 

Bu  there  was  nothing  more  to  say. 

Her  pardon.  There  was.  Every  thing. 

How? 

Thus.  He  had  frankly  described  his  engagement 
with  Miss  Mulcaster,  how  their  intimacy,  began  in 
chi.dhood,  had  ripened  into  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  a mutual  attachment,  and  how, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  their  union,  one  of  the  parties 
had  recoiled  from  the  bargain.  The  blow  thus  rudely 
dealt,  had  awakened  in  his  heart  a serious  doubt 
whether  Miss  Mulcaster  had  ever  felt  toward  him  as 
she  permitted  him  to  believe : while  the  speaker,  on 
his  part,  was  disposed  to  question  whether,  in  his 
estimate  of  her  character,  he  had  attached  sufficient 
importance  to  a certain  weakness  and  frivolity  which 
nuderlay  her  more  attractive  qualities.  In  one  word, 
George  must  acknowledge  he  no  longer  adored  the 
idol  of  his  boyhood.  He  had  tested  her,  and  found 
hei  mortal.  Dreams  were  over  tor  him.  Henceforth 
he  stooped  to  truth,  to  reason,  to  reality.  These— 
and  how  much  more  he  would  not  add — he  believed 
he  had  discovered  in— in  her  who  had  so  patiently 
listened  to  his  discourse. 

It  was  well  that  George’s  speech  came  to  a conclu- 
sion Esther  had  turned  very  white,  and  looked  so 
likely  to  •pint,  that  he  had  to  place  her  in  a chair.  She 
ral.ied,  however,  with  an  effort,  and  George,  encour- 
aged by  the  returning  color,  and  a faint  smile  that 
straggled  about  her  lips,  ventured  to  return  to  the 
charge. 

During  those  appeals  and  explanations,  to  which 
George’s  historian  has  done  but  indifferent  justice,  the 
mind  of  his  hearer  had  fluctuated  not  a little.  Touched 
at  length  to  the  heart  by  his  frank  and  earnest  manner, 
she  ended  by  believing  every  syllable.  Strange  and 
sudden  as  was  the  attachment  he  had  formed  for  her, 
something  seemed  to  whisper  her  that  it  was  of  more 
genuine  and  natural  growth  than  that  ;rom  whose 
ashes  t had  sprung ; and  if  the  exciting  circumstances 
of  the  hour  had  led  to  a somewhat  premature  declara- 
tion, had  she  a right  to  dispute  it  on  that  ground 
alone  T After  a moment’s  hesitation  breaking  into  a 
bright  smi.e,  she  gave  him  her  hand.  It  was  the  left 

George  happened  to  be  superstitious  on  this  subject. 
He  hesitated : 

« a hal.  forgiveness  ?"  he  asked,  smiling.  She  held 
out  the  other. 

“ tiood  Heavens,  what  is  this  ?”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  thinking  only  of  the  dog. 

'*  Nothing  The  rose,”  said  Esther. 

George  was  much  relieved.  He  took  the  little  hand 
tenderly,  and  kissed  it. 

There  followed  a little  further  conversation,  with 
which  we  have  no  other  concern  thaD  tc  know  that  it 
resulted  in  an  understanding  tha  the  engagement  (for 
such  it  must  now  be  considered  should  be  kept  secret 
for  a period  of  twelve  calendar  months,  subsequently 
reduced  to  six,  and  ultimatel’-,  on  petition,  to  three, 
during  which  no  communication  whatever  was  to  take 
place  between  the  contracting  parties.  To  this  last 
coudition  Miss  Vann  held  firm.  Sir  George  was  to 
enjoy  a period  of  three  months  lor  undisturbed  self- 
examination.  ax,  then,  the  impression  that  he  now 
knew  his  own  mind  was  sufficiently  confirmed,  he 
would  use  his  discretion  as  to  announcing  the  engage- 
meut ; but  any  word  of  marriage,  or  allusion  to  that 
event,  within  one  twelvemonth,  was  to  nullify  the 


whole  transaction. 

Article  the  last.  Sir  George  was  to  order  the  car- 
riage forthwith. 

He  did  so,  and  led  the  young  lady  to  the  door,  still 
looking  wistfully  at  the  bandaged  hand. 

I fear  you  are  suffering  more  than  you  will  con- 


fess ?"  he  said.  Pi  I f!  1 1" I TP  fj'  K’u 

“I  do  not  feel  it  at  afr,W«pdd  EBthef;  with 


her 
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“ I shall  send  to  inquire  the  progress  of  the  cure." 
“It  will  be  your  last  communication,  then,"  said 
Esther.  “ Remember  our  conditions.” 

“ Nay,  but  I am  really  anxious—" 

“Nonsense,"  said  Esther,  laughing,  “a  mere 
scratch !" 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Some  of  our  railroad  companies,  having  stations  in 
this  city,  have  for  some  time  p ist  maintained  a regu- 
lation that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  cars 
about  to  start  unless  upon  showing  a ticket.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  a gentleman  who  accompanies  his  wife  or 
lady  relative  or  friend  to  the  cars  to  see  her  safely 
started  on  a journey,  can  not  aid  in  procuring  her  a 
seat,  but  she  must  tread  her  way  through  the  crowd 
iuto  the  car  alone.  The  companies  defend  this  rule  on 
the  ground  that  it  prevents  pickpockets  from  plying 
their  vocation  in  the  cars  at  starting but  it  is  very 
doubtful  at  least  whether  any  advantage  thus  gained 
compensates  for  the  annoyance  to  which  timid  and  in- 
experienced travelers  are  subjected.  The  rule  has  re- 
cently given  rise  to  renewed  complaint. 

There  is  talk  of  removing  the  old  “ William  Penn 
Mansion,”  heretofore  standing  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Gothic  streets,  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the 
time-honored  relics  of  the  early  history  of  that  city, 
and  re-erecting  it,  upon  a reduced  scale,  in  Fairmount 
Park. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  mail  system  throughout 
the  Southern  States  has  been  heretofore  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  few  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails 
can  be  found  who  are  able  and  willing  to  take  the 
“test  oath"  which  our  Government  requires  from 
those  who  aspire  to  situations  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  its  employment.  A, Mr.  Bryan  Tyson,  of  Washing- 
ton, now  advertises  an  ingenious  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. He  proposes  that  any  person  desirous  of  car- 
rying a mail  should  notify  Tyson ; whereupon  Tyson 
will  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  route  de- 
sired, take  the  oath,  give  the  security  required,  and 
take  out  the  contract  in  his  own  name ; and  will  then 
sublet  it  to  the  proposed  contractor ; reserving  a com- 
mission of  2j  per  cent,  for  his  (Tyson’s)  time,  trouble, 
ingenuity,  risk,  political  influence,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  conscience  in  taking  so  many  oaths  as  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plan  involves. 

In  the  Weekly  of  October  20  we  gave  Edward  Ever- 
ett's description  of  the  cholera  of  1832.  Here  is  Rufus 
Choate’s.  It  is  extracted  from  a lately-published  let- 
ter from  him  to  Governor  Briggs  of  Massachusetts, 
dated  Salem,  August  12, 1832,  in  which  he  describes  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York: 

“ The  doctor  and  I found  quarters  in  the  same  room. 
The  moon  shone  as  upon  the  city  of  the  dead ; and  the 
only  sounds  from  the  streets  I took  to  be  the  foot- 
steps, or  the  slow  wheels,  of  the  bearers  of  the  sud- 
denly sick,  or  those,  more  happy,  whose  sickness  was 
all  over.  Between  you  and  me  I came  once  or  twice  in 
the  night  to  what  old  people  call  hysterics— a sort  of 
rascally  nervous  inclination  to  squeal  and  kick  up  my 
heels,  lancy  ministering  to  fear  and  fatigue ; and  when 
the  morning  star  rose  at  length  it  seemed  to  glitter  and 
sing  as  on  the  day  of  the  creation— so  long  and  full  of 
horror  had  been  the  night  1 So  I sallied  down  to  the 
wharf  to  take  the  New  Haven  boat,  and  was  told  it 
was  quarantined  at  New  Haven,  and  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  any  mode  of  leaving  the  city  for  the  eastward 
would  be  provided  while  the  cholera  continued.  Hav- 
ing the  premonitory  symptoms  very  bad  1 cleared  for 
the  Albany  boat,  shot  up  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  came 
home,  leaving  my  umbrella  and  twelve  shirts  (my  wife 
says  fifteen)  at  Jarvis’s,  in  Poughkeepsie.  There  I 
called  a doctor,  who  proved  a modest,  clever,  sensible 
fellow,  a friend  of  Pendleton  and  Clay,  and  a most  de- 
cided, prepared  foe  of  all  cholera.  He  said  nothing 
ailed  me.  Whereupon  I went  to  bed,  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  and  slept  like  a rock.  Our  people  here  are  cool 
on  the  occasion.  They  send  me  my  last  year’s  bills  to 
pay  with  as  much  punctuality  as  if  all  was  straight, 
and  receive  my  United  Statesr  bills,  as  if  they  expect- 
ed to  live  a thousand  years.  I am  shocked  at  such 
conduct." 

By-the-way,  why  is  it  that  the  labors  of  our  Board 
ol  Health  seem  so  much  relaxed  lately.  In  the  upper 
part  ol  the  city  the  bone-boiling  nuisance  seems  re- 
newed with  fresh  vigor— we  should  say  “stale”— and 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  are  as  dirty  as  ever. 

Hunters  often  shoot  deer,  but  one  would  say  that  a 
deer  could  not  shoot  a hunter.  Yet  this  apparently 
impossible  accident  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
Scotland  lately.  The  unfortunate  sportsman  was  a 
deer-stalker  named  Urquhart.  He  made  one  ox  a par- 
ty who  were  pursuing  a stag,  and  was  sent,  with  an- 
other forester,  to  keep  it  from  escaping  at  the  head 
of  a glen  into  which  it  had  been  chased.  The  stag 
had  already  been  badly  wounded  by  a shot,  and  so 
the  two  men  were  able  to  come  up  with  him,  and  Ur- 
quhart tried  to  drive  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of 
the  rifle  before  dealing  the  finishing  blow.  In  despair 
and  pain  the  stag  lashed  out,  and,  striking  the  ham- 
mers of  the  piece,  knocked  one  off  and  brought  the 
other  down  on  the  cap,  so  that  the  charge  exploded, 
and  drove  the  bullet  straight  through  the  forester’s 
body.  He  stood  for  a moment,  and  then  said,  quietly, 
“ I am  shot,”  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  companion, 
who  laid  him  down  and  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Medical  assistance  was  at  once  sent  for,  but  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great  that  before  the  doctors  could  ar- 
rive the  wounded  man  was  dead. 

The  week  has  brought  news  of  some  other  accidents 
almost  equally  singular.  From  San  Francisco  we  hear 
of  an  explosion  of  an  ordinary  brass  ship’s  lamp,  on 
board  the  sloop  Sycamore,  with  such  force  as  to  shat- 
ter the  cabin  into  kindling  wood,  kill  the  bearer  of 
the  lamp,  and  even  drive  pieces  of  the  metal  deep  into 
the  deck,  accompanied  by  a noise  like  the  report  of  a 
cannon.  This  was  something  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  contents  of  the 
lamp  were  simple  coal-oil,  as  was  at  first  believed. 
But  upon  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  men  on 
board  the  sloop,  some  weeks  previously,  obtained 
some  fluid  which  they  supposed  to  be  oil.  Some  of  it 
was  placed  in  the  coal-oil  can,  kept  on  board  for  fill- 
ing the  lamps.  Shortly  thereafter  some  one  took  the 
can  to  oil  the  axle  of  the  truck  used  for  hauling  freight 
on  board  the  schooner,  and  on  the  truck  being  used 
an  explosion  followed.  The  men  then  concluded  that 
what  they  had  supposed  to  be  oil  was  nitro-glycerine. 
They  thereupon  turned  the  dangerous  fluid  overboard, 
and  coming  to  port  again  had  the  can  filled  with  coal 
oil  at  a drug-store.  The  theory  of  the  explosion  is, 
that  enough  of  the  nitro-glycerine  remained  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  can  when  it  was  refilled  with  coal-oil 
to  produce  the  explosion.  This  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  coal-oil,  or  mingled  with  it,  and  found  its  way 
into  the  lamp,  where  it  in  some  manner,  through  fric- 
tion in  screwing  down  the  tubes,  a sudden  jar,  or  heat 
from  the  burning  wick,  exploded  with  the  terrible 
force  and  fatal  result  already  stated. 

In  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city  last  week  sev- 
eral sm«dl  boys  were  baily,  and  one  of  them  fatally, 


burned  by  an  explosion.  It  seems  that  while  playing 
in  the  street  they  found  some  scattered  pieces  of  what 
they  supposed  was  coal,  and  immediately  commenced 
collecting  all  they  could  find  for  the  purpose  ofbuild- 
ing  a fire.  After  doing  so,  and  igniting  the  material 
so  collected,  the  children  gathered  round  the  embryo 
fire  in  high  glee.  As  they  so  stood  huddled  together  the 
black  mass  suddenly  exploded,  scattering  the  fire  over 
them,  and  burning  a number  of  them  very  seriously, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  one  of  them  died  next  day.  It 
was  afterward  ascertained  that  what  the  children  sup- 
posed was  coal,  was  in  fact  cakes  of  damaged  pow- 
der. The  proprietor  of  a coal-yard  in  the  vicinity  had 
a parcel  of  damaged  powder  on  his  premises,  which 
he  considered  worthless,  and  gave  to  a carman,  with 
directions  to  “throw  it  into  the  North  Rivery’  To 
save  going  all  the  way  to  the  river,  however,  the  car- 
man, not  supposing  any  harm  would  come  of  it,  threw 
the  powder  out  of  his  cart  into  the  street,  where  not 
long  afterward  the  unfortunate  lads  found  it. 

A severe  penalty  was  recently  inflicted  upon  a young 
boy  in  an  English  county  town.  It  seems  that  three 
naughty  boys  went  to  pick  up  apples  from  the  grounds 
of  a certain  gentleman.  Two  of  them  were  lads  ol 
bad  character.  The  third,  a very  young  one,  was  of 
good  character,  evidently  led  away  by  his  companions. 
A policeman  caught  them  all.  The  decent  boy  was 
one  of  nine  children,  and  was  about  the  next  day  to  go 
to  a situation.  Apples,  probably  windfalls,  were  found 
in  his  pockets.  His  mother  begged  hard  of  the  magis- 
trates for  his  release.  He  was  a very  good  boy  at 
home,  she  said.  She  promised  that  he  should  be  well 
looked  after  in  future.  It  was  his  first  offense.  The 
Justices,  however,  sentenced  the  poor  child,  in  spite 
of  his  mother’s  entreaties,  to  three  years  in  a reforma- 
tory! One  can  not  help  feeling  a strong  sympathy 
with  the  poor  child  thus  punished  for  a first  offense. 

4 very  considerate  and  orderly  rogue  not  long  since 
went  to  the  room  of  a broker  in  Hartford  while  he  was 
asleep,  took  the  keys  of  his  office  and  safe  from  his 
pantaloons  pocket,  robbed  his  safe  of  $700,  and  then 
replaced  the  keys  in  his  pocket  1 

A residence  in  Rome  just  now  would  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  desirable.  Brigands  in  that  vicinity  have 
become  fearfully  bold.  A letter  from  Rome  states  that 
not  long  since  a band  of  brigands  entered  the  village 
ot  Acuto,  and  seized  upon  five  persons  belonging  to 
the  principal  families  of  the  place.  They  carried  them 
off  to  the  mountains,  and  gave  them  to  understand 
that  they  must  pay  a large  ransom.  The  family  oi  one 
of  them  sent  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  brigands  set 
tree  the  person  so  ransomed,  giving  him  a sealed  box 
to  be  handed  to  the  mayor  of  the  village.  When  open- 
ed the  box  was  found  to  contain  the  ears  of  the  four 
other  prisoners,  and  a letter  saying  that  if  the  whole 
sum  demanded  was  not  remitted  the  heads  would 
shortly  be  sent  to  their  friends. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Some  Pumpkins  1— The  annual  ceremony  of  crown- 
ing the  king  of  the  pumpkins  took  place  lately  at  the 
central  market  in  Paris.  The  happy  vegetable  weigh- 
ed 268  pounds,  and  measured  ten  feet  four  inches 
round.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  the  authorities 
might  forbid  the  ceremony,  on  the  ground  of  its  polit- 
ical significance,  because  It  might  lead  the  disaffected 
to  believe  the  crown  was  going  to  squash ! 


The  last  novelty  in  the  way  of  locomotion  is  to  be 
among  the  many  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris.  It  is  a mechanical  horse,  which  trots,  gallops, 
or  walks,  as  may  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  rider.  He 
even  prances  after  the  most  approved  style,  and  neighs 
when  that  sound  is  agreeable  to  its  possessor. 


A country  dentist  advertises  that  he  “spares  no 
pains"  to  render  his  operations  satisfactory. 


PAYING  AN  ELECTION  WAGER. 

If  men  will  lay  wagers  on  elections  they  must  take 
the  consequences  with  as  much  grace  as  possible.  In 
the  instance  which  we  illustrate  below  both  the  win- 
ner and  the  loser  were  compelled  to  play  a somewhat 
ludicrous  part,  the  latter  that  of  wheeling  in  a barrow 
five  pumpkins  around  the  square,  while  the  former 
went  before  with  the  United  States  flag.  The  winner 
of  the  wager  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Blanchard,  the  loser  was 
Mr.  John  Morris.  Mr.  Morris,  without  coat  or  boots, 
wheeled  the  pumpkins,  according  to  agreement,  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  following.  The  scene 
of  this  interesting  performance  was  the  square  formed 
by  Broadway,  Grand,  Crosby,  and  Howard  streets. 


“SAY,  MAMMA  1" 

Pray,  mamma,  say,  mamma;  did  you  not  think— 

As  we  staid  for  our  carriage  last  night  at  the  ball — 
That  Spooner,  poor  creature,  was  just  on  the  brink 
Of— I don’t  lute  to  mention  it  t— “ popping,”  that’s 
all? 

Should  he  propose,  may  I send  him  to  you  t 
What  shall  I say,  mamma?  Say,  mamma,  do  I 


Yes,  mamma ! Guess,  mamma,  how  I was  vexed 
When-the  carriage  came  up  and  he  bid  us  “go on 
night !” 

I knew — or  I fancied— what  must  have  come  next, 
By  his  pressing  my  hand  so  excessively  tight, 
now  shall  I treat  the  man— send  him  to  you.  t 
What  shall  I say,  mamma  ? Say,  mamma,  do  1 


Oh!  mamma;  no,  mamma  Do  not  suppose 
I would  marry  for  that.  I am  not  to  be  sold. 
But  still— the  old  gentleman’s  property  goes 
To  this  very  identical  son,  I am  told. 

Make  up  vonr  mind.  Shall  I send  him  to  yout 
What  shall  I say,  mamma  f Say,  mamma,  do  1 


Nay,  mamma : stay,  mamma.  Stop,  I implore ; 

Let  me  beg  you  to  give  your  definitive  choice. 
Good  gracious,  what’s  that  ? There’s  a knock  at  the 
door. 

Oh,  it’s  Spooner  himself;  no  mistaking  the  voice. 
Tell  me  at  once;  may  I send  him  to  yout 
What  shall  I say,  mamma  ? Say,  mamma,  do  1 


The  House  of  Correction — A printing-office. 


“Mother,  can  I go  and  have  my  daguerreotype 
taken  ?”  “ No,  I guess  it  isn’t  worth  while.”  “ W ell, 
then,  you  might  let  me  go  and  have  a tooth  pulled,  I 
never  go  any  where." 


A miserly  old  farmer  who  had  lost  one  of  his  best 
bands  in  the  midst  of  hay-making,  remarked  to  the 
sexton,  as  he  was  filling  np  the  grave : “ It’s  a sad 
thing  to  lose  a good  mower  at  a time  like  this ; but, 
after  all,  poor  Tom  was  a great  eater." 


Brutal.— Old  Singleton,  on  hearing  there  was  a song 
called  “ The  Children’s  Hour,”  remarked,  that  it  could 
of  course  only  mean  bedtime.  He  added  a hope  that 
the  song  did  not  sanction  the  absurd  idea  of  after  din- 
ner being  the  children’s  hour. 


The  show-window  of  a certain  corset-maker  exhibits 
a singular  instance  of  illiterate  diction.  On  a card  ap- 
pears the  following  sentence:  “All  kinds  of  ladies 
stays  here.” 


“None  of  vour  Sauce.”— We  see  some  one  is  adver- 
tising “My  Wife’s  Sauce.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  does  not  keep  his  little  domestic  discomforts  to  him- 
self. 


A Paris  paper  apologizes  to  its  readers  for  being 
compelled  to  make  an  erratum,  having  placed  four 
marriages  under  the  mercantile  beading  of  “ declara- 
tions of  failure.” 

The  old  gentleman  who  undertook  to  take  the  twist 
out  of  the  Maelstrom  has  gone  out  to  whitewash  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  goes  in  for  large  jobs. 


EXCUSES  FOR  DRINKING. 

One  drinks  because  he’s  very  hot  as  we  are  often 
told; 

Another  must  a tankard  take  because  he’s  very  cold ; 
Another  drinks  because  he’s  wet,  its  benefits  to  try ; 
Another,  sure,  a tankard  gets  because  he*6  very  dry ; 
Another  must  a bargain  make,  and  have  a glass  to 
strike  it! 

While  one  and  all  the  liquor  take  because,  in  fact, 
they  like  it. 

“You  saved  my  life  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,"  said 
a beggar  to  a captain.  “ Saved  your  life ’ how 7”  “I 
served  under  you,  and  when  you  ran  away—/  fol- 
lowed 


“When  was  Rome  built?"  inquired  a •competitive’ 
examiner. 

“In  the  night,  Sir!” 

“ In  the  night ! how  do  you  make  that  out?" 

“Why,  Sir,  you  know  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day." 


Some  books  are  like  small,  cheap  dictionaries ; you 
find  every  thing  there— except  what  you  want. 


An  old  bachelor  says  the  talk  of  women  is  usually 
about  men ; even  their  laugh  is  he  I he  I he  1 


Why  is  love  like  a Scotch  plaid?— Because  it  is  all 
stuff,  and  often  crossed. 


A traveler  at  a Pennsylvanian  hotel  got  out  of  his 
bed  one  night  to  see  what  sort  of  weather  it  was,  but 
instead  of  looking  out  upon  the  sky,  thrust  his  head 
through  the  glass  window  of  a cupboard.  “Land, 
lord, ’“shouted  the  guest,  “what  sort  of  weather  do 
you  call  this,  the  night  is  as  dark  as  Egypt,  and  smells 
of  cheese  l* 


PAYING. 
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F.LECTION  RETURNS-SCENE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  “TRIBUNE"  OFFICE  AT  MIDNIGHT,,  NoyjgfW  6t7.,-[Sketched  by  C.  G.  Bush.J 


PROCLAIMING  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  NASSAU  AT  WIESBADEN.-[See  Page  740.] 
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THE  UNWELCOME  GUEST. 

The  light s '•are  lit,  the  chimney  glows, 

The  board  is  laden  with  the  best; 

And  evergreens  the  high  walls  deck 
In  expectation  of  a guest. 

The  maiden  wears  a snow-white  rose 
In  shining  braids  of  silken  hair ; 

The  matron’s  face  is  lit  with  smiles 
To  greet  the  guest  expected  there. 

Along  the  turnpike’s  devious  way, 

Across  the  swift  and  dangerous  ford, 

The  jaded  steed  his  rider  bears, 

Obedient  to  the  lightest  word ; 

His  iron  hoofs  upon  the  night 

Ring  out  a harsh,  discordant  tune, 

His  streaming  mane  shakes  in  the  wind, 

His  wild  eye  wonders  at  the  moon. 

The  hours  go  by,  the  clock  ticks  loud, 

The  fire  has  lost  its  former  glow  ; 

The  wine  still  waits  the  stranger’s  lip, 

The  flickering  lights  bum  dim  and  low; 

The  matron’s  smile  has  passed  away, 

The  master  nods  within  his  chair, 

And  faded  is  the  snow-white  flower 
The  maiden  wore  to  grace  her  hair. 

A knock  sounds  at  the  castle  gates, 

That  to  the  summons  open  wide; 

And  through  the  halls  a stranger  stalks, 
With  lofty  mien  and  haughty  stride — 

Not  the  fair  guest  for  whom  they  looked, 
For  whom  the  maiden  graced  her  hair, 

But  one  of  other  name  and  blood, 

A visitor  unwelcome  there. 

The  board  is  laden  with  the  best, 

Yet  has  the  wine  a bitter  taste ; 

Untouched  the  costly  meats  are  passed, 

The  mellow  fruit  is  left  to  waste : 

No  smile  is  on  the  matron’s  lip, 

No  love  is  in  the  maiden’s  eye ; 

The  master  sits  with  sullen  brow, 

In  silence,  as  the  hour  goes  by. 

Perchance  we  all  have  sometime  been 
Unwelcome  guests  beside  some  hearth, 

And  shadowed  by  our  presence  there 
Each  show  of  gladness  and  of  mirth. 

The  formal  word,  the  chilling  tone, 

The  slight,  forced  smile,  what  tales  they  tell ! 

How  happy  seems  the  parting  hour 
When  at  the  last  we  say  '‘Farewell!” 


BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  etc. 
BSoofc  X.—  jfatal  JFrfenbstKp. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

There  are  some  houses  whereof  the  outward 
aspect  is  sealed  with  the  seal  of  respectability — 
houses  which  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  skeptical  of  butchers  and  bakers — 
houses  at  whose  area-gates  the  tradesman  de- 
livers his  goods  undoubtingly,  and  from  whose 
spotless  door-steps  the  vagabond  children  of  the 
neighborhood  recoil  as  from  a shrine  too  sacred 
for  hop-scotch. 

Such  a house  made  its  presence  obvious,  some 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets  of  that 
west-central  region  which  lies  between  Holborn 
and  St.  Pancras  Church.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  na- 
ture of  ultra-respectability  to  be  disagreeably 
conspicuous.  The  unsullied  brightness  of  No. 
14  Fitzgeorge  Street  was  a standing  reproach 
to  every  other  house  in  the  dingy  thoroughfare. 
That  one  spot  of  cleanliness  made  the  surround- 
ing dirt  cruelly  palpable.  The  muslin  curtains  in 
the  parlor  windows  of  No.  1 5 would  not  have  ap- 
peared of  such  a smoky  yellow  if  the  curtains  of 
No.  14  had  not  been  of  such  a Pharisaical  white- 
ness. Mrs.  Magson,  at  No.  13,  was  an  humble 
letter  of  lodgings,  always  more  or  less  in  arrear 
with  the  demands  of  quarter-day ; and  it  seem- 
ed a hard  thing  that  her  door-steps,  whereon 
were  expended  much  labor  and  hearth-stone — 
Dot  to  mention  house-flannel,  which  was  in  it- 
self no  unimportant  item  in  the  annual  expenses 
.—should  be  always  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the 
Surpassing  purity  of  the  steps  before  No.  14. 

Not  satisfied  with  being  the  very  pink  and 
pattern  of  respectability,  the  objectionable  house 
even  aspired  to  a kind  of  prettiness.  It  was  as 
bright,  and  pleasant,  and  rural  of  aspect  as  anv 
i ouse  within  ear-shot  of  the  ’-car  and  rattle  of 
h dborn  can  be.  Therr  were  flowers  in  the 
windows ; gaudy  se-i.et  geraniums,  which  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  ar  -mm unity  from  all  the  ills  to 
which  ge  ” ..turns  are  subject,  so  impossible  was 
it  to  d.scover  a faded  leaf  among  their  green- 
ness, or  the  presence  of  blight  amidst  their  wealth 
of  blossom.  There  were  bird-cages  within  the 
itadow  of  the  muslin  curtains,  and  the  coloring 
ot  the  newly-pointed  brick-work  was  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  vivid  green  of  Venetian  blinds. 
The  freshly-varnished  street  door  bore  a brass- 
plate,  on  which  to  look  was  to  be  dazzled  ; and 
the  effect  produced  by  this  combination  of  white 
door-step,  scarlet  ge  ran  iprmr-.ff|efea  . blind,  and 
bra6S-plate  was  obtrusively  brilliant''  ' ‘ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NIC 


Those  who  had  been  so  privileged  as  to  be- 
hold the  interior  of  the  house  in  Fitzgeorge 
Street  brought  away  with  them  an  envious  ad- 
miration of  its  inner  splendors.  The  pink  and 
pattern  of  propriety  within,  as  it  was  the  pink 
and  pattern  of  propriety  without,  it  excited  in 
every  breast  alike  a wondering  awe,  as  of  a hab- 
itation tenanted  by  some  mysterious  being,  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  common  order  of  house- 
holders. 

The  inscription  on  the  brass-plate  informed 
the  neighborhood  that  No.  14  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Sheldon,  surgeon-dentist ; and  the  dwellers 
in  Fitzgeorge  Street  amused  themselves  in  their 
leisure  hours  by  speculative  discussions  upon  the 
character  and  pursuits,  belongings  and  surround- 
ings of  this  gentleman. 

Of  course  he  was  eminently  respectable.  On 
that  question  no  Fitzgeorgian  had  ever  hazard- 
ed a doubt.  A householder  with  such  a door- 
step and  such  muslin  curtains  could  not  be  other 
than  the  most  correct  of  mankind ; for,  if  there 
is  any  external  evidence  by  which  a dissolute 
life  or  an  ill-regulated  mind  will  infallibly  be- 
tray itself,  that  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
yellowness  and  limpness  of  muslin  window-cur- 
tains. The  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul, 
says  the  poet ; but  if  a man’s  eyes  are  not  open 
to  your  inspection,  the  windows  of  his  house  will 
help  you  to  discover  his  character  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  his  solidity  as  a citizen.  At  least  such 
was  the  opinion  cherished  in  Fitzgeorge  Street, 
Russell  Square. 

The  person  and  habits  of  Mr.  Sheldon  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  the  house. 
The  unsullied  snow  of  the  door-step  reproduced 
itself  in  the  unsullied  snow  of  his  shirt-front; 
the  brilliancy  of  the  brass-plate  was  reflected  in 
the  glittering  brightness  of  his  gold  studs ; the 
varnish  on  the  door  was  equaled  by  the  lustrous 
surface  of  his  black  satin  waistcoat ; the  careful 
pointing  of  the  brick-work  was  in  a manner  im- 
itated by  the  perfect  order  of  his  polished  finger- 
nails and  the  irreproachable  neatness  of  his  hair 
and  whiskers. 

No  dentist  or  medical  practitioner  of  any  de- 
nomination had  inhabited  the  house  in  Fitz- 
george Street  before  the  coming  of  Philip  Shel- 
don. The  house  had  been  unoccupied  for  up- 
ward of  a year,  and  was  in  the  last  stage  of  shab- 
biness and  decay,  when*hc  bills  disappeared  all 
at  once  from  the  windows,  and  busy  painters  and 
bricklayers  set  their  ladders  against  the  dingy 
brick-work.  But  Mr.  Sheldon  took  the  house 
upon  a long  lease,  and  spent  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  embellishment  of  it.  Upon 
the  completion  of  all  repairs  and  decorations,  two 
great  wagon-loads  of  furniture,  distinguished 
by  that  old-fashioned  clumsiness  which  is  em- 
inently suggestive  of  respectability,  arrived  from 
the  Easton  Square  Terminus,  while  a young  man 
of  meditative  aspect  might  have  been  seen  on  his 
knees,  now  in  one  empty  chamber,  anon  in  an- 
other, performing  some  species  of  indoor  survey- 
ing, with  a three-foot  rule,  a loose  little  oblong 
memorandum-book,  and  the  merest  stump  of  a 
square  lead-pencil.  This  was  an  emissary  from 
the  carpet  warehouse ; and  before  nightfall  it  was 
known  to  more  than  one  inhabitant  of  Fitzgeorge 
Street  that  the  stranger  was  going  to  lay  down 
new  carpets.  The  new-comer  was  evidently  of 
an  active  and  energetic  temperament,  for  within 
three  days  of  his  arrival  the  brass-plate  on  his 
street-door  announced  his  profession,  while  a 
neat  little  glass-case,  on  a level  with  the  eye  of 
the  passing  pedestrian,  exhibited  specimens  of 
his  skill  in  mechanical  dentistry,  and  afforded 
instruction  and  amusement  to  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  criticised  the  glistening  white 
teeth  and  impossibly  red  gums  displayed  behind 
the  plate-glass  with  a like  vigor  and  freedom  of 
language.  Nor  did  Mr.  Sheldon’s  announce- 
ment of  his  profession  confine  itself  to  the  brass- 
plate  and  the  glass-case.  A shabby-genteel 
young  man  pervaded  the  neighborhood  for  some 
days  after  the  surgeon-dentist’s  advent,  knock- 
ing a postman’s  knock,  which  only  wanted  the 
galvanic  sharpness  of  the  professional  touch  to  be 
the  real  thing,  and  delivering  neatly-printed  cir- 
culars to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Sheldon,  surgeon- 
dentist,  of  14  Fitzgeorge  Street,  had  invented 
some  novel  method  of  adjusting  false  teeth,  in- 
comparably superior  to  any  existing  method,  and 
that  he  had,  further,  patented  an  improvement 
upon  nature  in  the  way  of  coral  gums,  the  name 
whereof  was  an  unpronounceable  compound  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  calculated  to  awaken  an  awful 
reverence  in  the  unprofessional  and  unclassical 
mind. 

The  Fitzgeorgians  shook  their  heads  with  pro- 
phetic solemnity  as  they  read  these  circulars. 
Struggling  householders’  who  find  it  a hard  task 
to  keep  the  two  ends  which  never  have  met  and 
never  will  meet  from  growing  farther  and  far- 
ther asunder  every  year,  are  apt  to  derive  a 
dreary  kind  of  satisfaction  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  man’s  impending  ruin.  Fitz- 
george Street  and  its  neighborhood  had  existed 
without  the  services  of  a dentist,  but  it  was  very 
doubtful  that  a dentist  would  be  able  to  exist  on 
the  custom  to  be  obtained  in  Fitzgeorge  Street. 
Mr.  Sheldon  may,  perhaps,  have  pitched  his  tent 
under  the  impression  that  wherever  there  was 
mankind  there  was  likely  to  be  toothache,  and 
that  the  healer  of  an  ill  so  common  to  frail  hu- 
manity could  scarcely  fail  to  earn  his  bread,  let 
him  establish  his  abode  of  horror  where  he  might. 
For  some  time  after  his  arrival  people  watched 
him  and  wondered  about  him,  and  regarded  him 
a little  suspiciously,  in  spite  of  the  substantial 
clumsiness  of  his  furniture  and  the  unwinking 
brightness  of  his  windows.  His  neighbors  asked 
one  another  how  long  all  that  outward  semblance 
of  prosperity  would  last ; and  there  was  sinister 
meaning  in  the  question. 

The  Fitzgeorgians  were  not  a little  surprised, 
and  were  perhaps  just  a little  disappointed,  on 
finding  that  the  newly-established  dentist  did 
manage  to  hold  his  ground  somehow  or  other, 
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and  that  the  muslin  curtains  were  renewed  again 
and  again  in  all  their  spotless  purity ; that  the 
supplies  of  rotten-stone  and  oil,  hearth-stone  and 
house -flannel  were  unfailing  as  a perennial 
spring;  and  that  the  unsullied  snow  of  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  shirt-fronts  retained  its  primeval  white- 
ness. Wonder  and  suspicion  gave  place  to  a 
half- envious  respect.  Whether  much  custom 
came  to  the  dentist  no  one  could  decide.  There 
is  no  trade  or  profession  in  which  the  struggling 
man  will  not  receive  some  faint  show  of  encour- 
agement. Pedestrians  of  agonized  aspect,  with 
handkerchiefs  held  convulsively  before  their 
mouths,  were  seen  to  rush  wildly  toward  the 
dentist’s  door,  then  pause  for  a moment,  strick- 
en by  a sudden  terror,  and  anon  feebly  pull  the 
handle  of  an  inflexible  bell.  Cabs  had  been 
heard  to  approach  that  fatal  door — generally  on 
wet  days  ; for  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of  fitness 
in  the  choice  of  damp  and  dismal  weather  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  Elderly  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen had  been  known  to  come  many  times  to 
the  Fitzgeorgian  mansion.  There  was  a legend 
of  an  old  lady  who  had  been  seen  to  arrive  in  a 
brougham,  especially  weird  and  nutcrackery  of 
aspect,  and  to  depart  half  an  hour  afterward  a 
beautified  and  renovated  creature.  One  half  of 
the  Fitzgeorgians  declared  that  Mr.  Sheldon  had 
established  a very  nice  little  practice,  and  was 
saving  money ; while  the  other  half  were  still 
despondent,  and  opined  that  the  dentist  had 
private  property,  and  was  eating  up  his  little 
capital.  It  transpired  in  course  of  time  that  Mr. 
Sheldon  had  left  his  native  town  of  Little  Bar- 
lingford, in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  surgeon-dentists  before 
him,  to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  had 
disposed  advantageously  of  an  excellent  practice, 
and  had  transferred  his  household  goods — the 
ponderous  chairs  and  tables,  the  wood  whereof 
hqd  deepened  and  mellowed  in  tint  under,  the 
indefatigable  hand  of  his  grandmother — to  the 
metropdlis,  speculating  on  the  chance  that  his 
talents  and  appearance,  address  and  industry, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  achieve  a position.  It  was 
further  known  that  he  had  a brother,  an  attorney 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  who  visited  him  very  frequently ; 
that  he  had  few  other  friends  or  acquaintance ; 
that  he  was  a shining  example  of  steadiness  and 
sobriety;  that  he  was  on  the  sunnier  side  of 
thirty,  a bachelor,  and  very  good-looking ; and 
that  his  household  was  comprised  of  a grim-vis- 
aged,  active  old  woman  imported  from  Barling- 
ford,  a girl  who  ran  errands,  and  a boy  who 
opened  the  door,  attended  to  the  consulting- 
room,  and  did  some  mysterious  work  at  odd 
times  with  a file  and  sundry  queer  lumps  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  beeswax,  and  bone,  in  a dark 
little  shed  abutting  on  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  This  much  had  the  inhabitants  of 
Fitzgeorge  Street  discovered  respecting  Mr. 
Sheldon  when  he  had  been  among  them  four 
years ; but  they  had  discovered  no  more.  He 
had  made  no  local  acquaintances,  nor  had  he. 
sought  to  make  any.  Those  of  his  neighbors 
who  had  seen  the  interior  of  his  house  had  en- 
tered it  as  patients.  They  left  it  as  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Sheldon  as  one  can  be  with  a man  at 
whose  hands  one  has  just  undergone  martyrdom, 
and  circulated  a very  flattering  report  of  the  dent- 
ist’s agreeable  manners  and  delicate  white  hand- 
kerchief, fragrant  with  the  odor  of  eau  de  Co- 
logne. For  the  rest,  Philip  Sheldon  lived  his 
own  life,  and  dreamed  his  own  dreams.  His 
opposite  neighbors,  who  watched  him  on  sultry 
summer  evenings  as  he  lounged  near  an  open 
window  smoking  his  cigar,  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  his  thoughts  and  fancies  than  they  would 
have  had  if  he  had  been  a Calmuck  Tartar  or 
an  Abyssinian  chief. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHILIP  SHELDON  READS  THE  “LANCET.” 

Fitzgeorge  Street  was  chill  and  dreary  of 
aspect,  under  a gray  March  sky,  when  Mr.  Shel- 
don returned  to  it  after  a week’s  absence  from 
London.  He  had  been  to  Little  Barlingford, 
and  had  spent  his  brief  holiday  among  old  friends 
and  acquaintance.  The  weather  had  not  been 
in  favor  of  that  driving  hither  and  thither  in 
dog-carts]  or  riding  rakish  horses  long  distances 
to  beat  up  old  companions,  which  is  accounted 
pleasure  on  such  occasions.  The  blusterous 
winds  of  an  unusually  bitter  March  had  buffeted 
Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  streets  of  his  native  town, 
and  had  almost  blown  him  off  the  door-steps  of 
his  kindred.  So  it  is  scarcely  strange  if  he  re- 
turned to  town  looking  none  the  better  for  his 
excursion.  He  looked  considerably  the  worse 
for  his  week’s  absence,  the  old  Yorkshire-woman 
said,  as  she  waited  upon  him  while  he  ate  a chop 
and  drank  two  large  cups  of  very  strong  tea. 

Mr.  Sheldon  made  short  work  of  this  im- 
promptu meal.  He  seemed  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  his  housekeeper’s  affectionate  interest  in 
himself  and  his  health,  and  to  get  her  out  of  the 
room.  She  had  nursed  him  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  and  the  recollection  that  she  had  been 
very  familiar  with  him  when  he  was  a hand- 
some black-eyed  babv,  with  a tendency  to  be- 
come suddenly  stiff  of  body  and  crimson  of  vis- 
age without  any  obvious  provocation,  inclined 
her  to  take  occasional  liberties  now.  She  watch- 
ed him  furtively  as  he  sat  in  a big  high-backed 
arm-chair  staring  moodily  at  the  struggling  fire, 
and  would  fain  have  questioned  him  a little  about 
Barlingford  and  Barlingford  people. 

But  Philip  Sheldon  was  not  a man  with  whom 
even  a superannuated  nurse  can  venture  to  take 
many  liberties.  He  was  a good  master,  paid 
his  servants  their  wages  with  unfailing  punctu- 
ality, and  gave  very  little  trouble.  But  he  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  upon  whom  a garru- 
lous woman  could  venture  to  inflict  her  rambling 
discourse ; as  Nancy  Woolper — by  courtesy,  Mrs. 
Woolper — was  fain  to  confess  to  her  next-door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Magson,  when  her  master  was 
the  subject  of  an  afternoon  gossip.  The  heads 


of  a household  may  inhabit  a neighborhood  for 
years  without  becoming  acquainted  even  with 
the  outward  aspect  of  their  neighbors;  but  in 
the  lordly  servants’  halls  of  the  West,  or  the 
modest  kitchens  of  Bloomsbury,  there  will  be 
interchange  of  civilities  and  friendly  “droppings 
in”  to  tea  or  supper,  let  the  master  of  the  house 
be  never  so  ungregarious  a creature. 

“You  can  take  the  tea-things,  Nancy.”  Mr. 
Sheldon  said,  presently,  arousing  himself  sud- 
denly from  that  sombre  reverie  in  which  he  had 
been  absorbed  for  the  last  ten  minutes;  “I  am 
going  to  be  very  busy  to-night,  and  I expect  Mr. 
George  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Mind  I 
am  not  at  home  to  any  body  but  him.” 

The  old  woman  arranged  the  tea-things  on 
her  tray,  but  still  kept  a furtive  watch  on  her 
master,  who  sat  with  his  head  a little  bent,  and 
his  bright  black  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  with  that 
intensity  of  gaze  peculiar  to  eyes  which  see  some- 
thing far  away  from  the  object  they  seem  to  con- 
template. She  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  Mr. 
Sheldon  rather  curiously  at  all  times,  for  she 
had  never  quite  got  over  a difficulty  in  realizing 
the  fact  that  the  black-eyed  baby  with  whom 
she  had  been  so  intimate  could  have  developed 
into  this  self-contained  inflexible  young  man, 
whose  thoughts  were  so  very  far  away  from  her. 
To-night  she  watched  him  more  intently  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  do,  for  to-night  there 
was  some  change  in  his  face  which  she  was  try- 
ing, in  a dim  wav,  to  account  for. 

He  looked  up  from  the  fire  suddenly,  and 
found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  It  may  be  that 
he  had  been  disturbed  by  a semi-consciousness 
of  that  curious  gaze,  for  he  looked  at  her  angrily 
— “What  are  you  staring  at,  Nancy?” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  encounter- 
ed her  watchful  eyes  and  asked  the  same  impa- 
tient question.  But  Mrs.  Woolper  possessed  that 
north-country  quickness  of  intellect  which  is  gen- 
erally equal  to  an  emergency,  and  was  always 
ready  with  some  question  or  suggestion  which 
went  to  prove  that  she  had  just  fixed  her  eyes 
on  her  master,  inspired  by  some  anxiety  about 
his  interests. 

“I  was  just  a-thinking,  Sir,”  she  said,  meet- 
ing his  stern  glance  unflinchingly  with  her  little 
sharp  gray  eyes — “I  was  just  a-thinking — you 
said  not  at  home  to  any  one,  except  Mr.  George. 
If  it  should  be  a person  in  a cab  wanting  their 
teeth  out  sudden — and  if  any  thing  could  make 
toothache  more  general  in  this  neighborhood  it 
would  be  these  March  winds — if  it  should  be  a 
patient,  Sir,  in  a cab — ” 

The  dentist  interrupted  her  with  a short,  bitter 
laugh. 

“Neither  March  winds  nor  April  showers  are 
likely  to  bring  me  patients,  Nancy,  on  foot  or  in 
cabs,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  If  it’s  a patient, 
ask  him  in,  by  all  means,  and  give  him  last  Sat- 
urday week’s  Times  to  read,  while  I get  the  rust 
off  my  forceps.  There,  that  will  do ; take  vonr 
tray — or,  step ; I’ve  got  some  news  to  tell  you.” 
He  rose,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  hearth-rug,  while  Mrs. 
Woolper  waited  by  the  table,  with  the  tray  pack- 
ed ready  for  removal.  Her  master  kept  her  wait- 
ing so  for  some  minutes,  and  then  turned  his  face 
half  away  from  her,  and  contemplated  himself 
absently  in  the  glass  while  he  spoke. 

“ You  remember  Mrs.  Halliday?”  he  asked. 

“I  should  think  I did,  Sir;  Miss  Georgina 
Cradock  that  was — Miss  Georgy  they  called  her; 
your  first  sweet-heart.  And  how  she  could  ever 
marry  that  big,  awkward  Halliday,  is  more  than 
I can  make  out.  Poor  fondy!  I suppose  she 
was  took  with  those  great  round  blue  eyes  and 
red  whiskers  of  his.” 

“Her  mother  and  father  were  ‘took’  by  his 
comfortable  farm-house,  and  well-stocked  farm, 
Nancy,”  answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  still  contempla- 
ting himself  in  the  glass.  “Georgy  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.  She  is  one  of  those  women 
who  let  other  people  think  for  them.  However, 
Tom  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  Georgy  was  a 
lucky  girl  to  catch  such  a husband.  Any  little 
flirtation  there  may  have  been  between  her  and 
me  was  over  and  done  with  long  before  she  mar- 
ried Tom.  It  never  was  more  than  a flirtation ; 
and  I’ve  flirted  with  a good  many  Barlingford 
girls  in  my  time,  as  you  know,  Nancy.” 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Sheldon  conde- 
scended to  be  so  communicative  to  his  house- 
keeper. The  old  woman  nodded  and  chuckled, 
delighted  by  her  master’s  unwonted  friendliness. 

“I  drove  over  to  Hyley  while  I was  at  home, 
Nancy,”  continued  the  dentist — he  called  Bar- 
lingford home  still,  though  he  had  broken  most 
of  the  links  that  had  bound  him  to  it — “and 
dined  with  the  Hallidays.  Georgy  is  as  pretty 
as  ever,  and  she  and  Tom  get  on  capitally.” 

“ Any  children,  Sir?” 

“ One  girl,”  answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  carelessly. 
“She’s  at  school  in  Scarborough,  and  I didn’t 
see  her.  I had  a verv  pleasant  day  with  the  Hal- 
lidays. Tom  has  soiu  his  farm ; that  part  of  the 
world  doesn’t  suit  him,  it  seems;  too  cold  and 
bleak  for  him.  He’s  one  of  those  big,  burly- 
looking  men  who  seem  as  if  they  could  knock 
you  down  with  a little  finger,  and  who  shiver  at 
every  puff  of  wind.  I don’t  think  he’ll  make  old 
bones,  N ancy.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
I dare  say  he’s  good  for  another  ten  years ; or 
I’m  sure  i hope  so,  on  Georgv’s  account.” 

“It  was  right-down  soft  of  him  to  sell  Hyley 
Farm,  though,”  said  Nancy,  reflectively ; “I’ve 
heard  tell  as  it’s  the  best  land  for  forty  mile 
round  Barlingford.  But  he  got  a rare  good 
price  for  it,  I’ll  lay.” 

“ Oh,  yes ; he  sold  the  property  uncommonly 
well  he  tells  me.  You  know  if  a north-country- 
man  gets  the  chance  of  making  a profit,  he  nev- 
er lets  it  slip  through  his  fingers.” 

Mrs.  Woolper  received  this  compliment  to  her 
countrymen  with  a gratified  grin,  and  Mr.  Shel- 
don went  on  talking,  still  looking  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  h^|li^ajiHi^mwJfa|cp:-iiiirfie  glass,  and  pull- 
ing his  wEiskcrs  meditatively. 
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“Now,  as  Tom  was  made  for  a farmer,  and 
nothing  but  a farmer,  he  must  find  land  some- 
where in  a climate  that  does  suit  him  ; so  his 
fii  nds  have  advised  him  to  try  a place  in  Dev- 
onshire or  Cornwall,  where  lie  may  train  his 
myrtles  and  roses  over  his  roof,  and  grow  green 
pease  for  the  London  markets  ns  late  as  Novem- 
ber. There  are  such  places  to  be  had  if  he  bides 
his  time,  and  he’s  coming  to  town,  next  week  to 
look  about  him.  So  as  Georgy  and  he  would  be 
about  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in 
London  as  a couple  of  children,  I have  recom- 
mended them  to  take  up  their  quarters  here. 
They’ll  have  their  lodgings  for  nothing,  and  we 
shall  chum  together  on  the  Yorkshire  system ; 
for  of  course  I can’t  afford  to  keep  a couple  of 
visitors  for  a month  at  a stretch.  Do  you  think 
you  shall  be  able  to  manage  for  us,  Nancy  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ll  manage  well  enough.  I’m  not 
one  of  your  lazy  London  lasses  that  take  half 
an  hour  to  wipe  a tea-cup.  I’ll  manage  easy 
enough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  will  be  having 
your  room,  I’ll  lay.” 

“ Yes ; give  them  the  best  room,  by  all  means. 

I can  sleep  any  where.  And  now  go  down  stairs 
and  think  it  over,  Nancy.  I must  get  to  my 
work.  I’ve  some  letters  that  must  be  written  to- 
night.” 

Mrs.  Woolper  departed  with  her  tray,  grati- 
fied by  her  master’s  unwonted  familiarity,  and  not 
ill-pleased  by  the  thought  of  visitors.  They 
woidd  cause  a great  deal  of  trouble,  certainly; 
but  the  monotony  of  Nancy’s  easy  life  had  grown 
so  oppressive  to  an  active  temjterement  as  to  ren- 
der the  idea  of  any  variety  delightful  to  her 
mind.  And  then  there  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  making  that  iniquitous  creature,  the  London 
lass,  bestir  herself,  and  there  would  be  further- 
more the  advantage  of  certain  little  perquisites 
which  a clever  manager  always  secures  to  her- 
self in  a house  where  there  is  much  eating  and 
drinking.  Mr.  Sheldon  himself  had  lived  like 
a modern  anchorite  for  the  last  four  years ; and 
^lancy  Woolper,  who  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  finances,  had  pinched  and 
contrived  for  his  benefit,  or  rather  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  black-eyed  baby  she  had  nursed  nine- 
and-twenty  years  before.  For  his  sake  she  had 
been  careful  and  honest,  willing  to  forego  all  the 
small  profits  to  which  she  held  herself  entitled ; 
but  if  well-to-do  people  were  going  to  share  her 
master’s  expenses,  there  would  be  no  longer  need 
for  such  scrupulous  integrity ; and  if  things  were 
tightly  managed,  Thomas  Halliday  might  be 
made  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  household 
during^  Iris  month’s  visit  on  the  Yorkshire  sys- 
tem. 

While  Mrs.  Woolper  meditated  upon  her  do- 
mestic duties,  the  master  of  the  domicile  aban- 
doned himself  to  reflections  which  were  appar- 
ently of  a very  serious  character.  He  brought 
a leathern  desk  from  a side-table,  unlocked  it, 
and  took  out  a quire  of  paper;  but  he  made  no 
further  advance  toward  the  writing  of  those  let- 
ters on  account  of  which  he  had  dismissed  his 
housekeeper.  He  sat,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  nibbling  the  end  of  a wooden  pen-holder, 
and  staring  at  the  opposite  wall.  His  face  looked 
pale  and  haggard  in  the  light  of  the  gas,  and  the 
eyes,  fixed'  in  that  vacant  stare,  had  a feverish 
brightness. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  a handsome  man — eminently 
handsome,  according  to  the  popular  notion  of 
masculine  beauty  ; and  if  the  popular  ideal  has 
been  a little  vulgarized  by  the  waxen  gentlemen 
on  whose  finely-moulded  foreheads  the  wig- 
maker  is  wont  to  display  the  specimens  of  his 
art,  that  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Sheldon.  His 
features  were  regular;  the  nose  a handsome 
aquiline;  the  mouth  firm  and  well  modeled; 
the  chin  and  jaw  rather  heavier  than  in  the 
waxen  ideal  of  the  hair-dresser;  the  forehead 
very  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  perceptives, 
but  obviously  wanting  in  the  higher  faculties. 
The  eye  of  the  phrenologist,  unaided. by  his  fin- 
gers, must  have  failed  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  organization  ; for  one  of  the  dent- 
ist’s strong  points  was  his  hair,  which  was  very 
luxuriant,  and  which  he  wore  in  artfully-arranged 
masses  that  passed  for  curls,  but  which  owed 
their  undulating  grace  rather  to  a skillful  manip- 
ulation than  to  any  natural  tendency.  It  has 
been  said  rhat  the  rufers  of  the  world  are  straight- 
haired men ; and  Mr.  Sheldon  might  have  been 
a Napoleon  III.  so  far  as  regards  this  special 
attribute.  His  hair  was  of  a dense  black,  and 
his  whiskers  of  the  same  sombre  hue.  These 
carefully-arranged  whiskers  were  another  of  the 
dentist’s  strong  points;  and  the  third  strong 
point  was  His  teeth,  the  perfection  whereof  was  a 
fine  advertisement  when  considered  in  a pro- 
fessional light.  The  teeth  were  rather  too  large 
and  square  for  a painter’s  or  a poet’s  notion  of 
beauty,  and  were  a little  apt  to  suggest  an  un- 
pleasant image  of  some  sleek  brindled  creature 
crunching  human  bones  in  an  Indian  jungle. 
But  they  were  handsome  teeth  notwithstanding, 
and  their  flashing  whiteness  made  an  effective 
contrast  to  the  clear  sallow  tint  of  the  dentist’s 
complexion. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  a man  of  industrious  habits — 
fond  indeed  of  work,  and  distinguished  by  a per- 
sistent activity  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  labor 
lie  had  planned  fur  himself.  He  was  not  prone 
to  the  indulgence  of  idle  reveries  or  agreeable 
d;fV-drcams.  Thought  with  him  was  labor;  it 
w,,s  the  “ thinking  ont”  of  future  work  to  be 
done,  and  it  was  an  operation  ns  precise  and 
mathematical  ns  the  actual  labor  that  resulted 
therefrom.  The  contents  of  his  brain  were  as 
"ell  kept  as  a carefHl  trader’s  ledger.  He  had 
his  thoughts  docketed  and  indexed,  and  rarelv 
wasted  the  smallest  portion  of  his  time  in  search- 
ing for  an  idea.  To-night  he  sat  thinking  until 
he  was  interrupted  by  a loud  double-knock,  which 
was  evidently  familiar  to  him,  for  he  muttered 

, “George!”  pushed  aside  his  desk,  and  took  iip 
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There  tvas  the  sound  of  a man’s  voice  below  — 
very  like  Philip  Sheldon’s  own  voice ; then  a 
quick  firm  tread  on  the  stairs ; and  then  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a man,  who  himself  was  very 
like  Philip  Sheldon,  came  into  the  room.  This 
was  the  dentist’s  brother  George,  two  years  his 
junior.  The  likeness  between  the  two  men  was 
in  no  way  marvelous,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
very  obvious.  You  could  scarcely  have  mistaken 
one  man  for  the  other,  but  you  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  two  men  were 
brothers.  They  resembled  each  other  more 
closely  in  form  than  in  face.  They  were  of  the 
same  height — both  tall  and  strongly  built ; they 
had  both  black  eyes 'with  a hard  brightness  in 
them,  black  whiskers,  black  hair,  sinewy  hands 
with  prominent  knuckles,  square  finger-tops,  and 
bonj  wrists.  Each  man  seemed  the  personifi- 
cation of  savage  health  and  vigor,  smoothed  and 
slinpened  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  of 
civilized  life.  Looking  at  these  two  men  for 
the  first  time,  you  might  approve  or  disapprove 
their  appearance ; they  might  impress  you  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably;  but  you  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  reminded  vaguely  of  strong,  bright-eyed, 
savage  creatures,  beautiful  and  graceful  after 
their  kind,  but  dangerous  and  fatal  to  man 

The  brothers  greeted  each  other  with  a friendly 
nod.  They  were  a great  deal  too  practical  to 
indulge  in  any  sentimental  display  of  frater 
nal  affection.  They  liked  each  other  very  well, 
and  were  useful  to  each  other,  and  took  their 
pleasure  together  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
they  were  weak  enough  to  w’aste  time  upon  un- 
profitable pleasure;  but  neither  of  them  would 
have  comprehended  the  possibility  of  any  thing 
beyond  this. 

“Well,  old  fellow,”  said  George,  “I’m  glad 
you’re  back  again.  You’re  looking  rather  seedy, 
though.  I suppose  you  knocked  about  a good 
deal  down  there  ?” 

“ I had  a night  or  two  of  it  with  Halliday  and 
the  old  set.  He’s  going  it  rather  fast.” 

“HumphJ”  muttered  Mr.  Sheldon  the  youn- 
ger; “it’s  a pity  he  doesn’t  go  it  a little  faster, 
and  go  off  the  hooks  altogether,  so  that  you  might 
raarrv  Georgy.” 

“ How  do  I know  that  Georgy  would  have 
me,  if  he  did  leave  her  a widow  V’  asked  Philip, 
dubiously. 

“Oh,  she’d  have  you  fast  enough.  She  used 
to  be  very  sweet  upon  you  before  she  married 
. Tom  ; and  even  if  she  has  forgotten  all  that, 
she’d  have  you  if  you  asked  her.  She’d  be 
afraid  to  say  no.  She  was  always  more  or  less 
afraid  of  yon,  you  know,  Phil.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  She  was  a nice 
little  thing  enough  ; but  she  knew  how  to  drop 
a poor  sweet-heart  and  take  up  with  a rich  one, 
in  spite  of  her  simplicity.” 

“ Oh,  that  was  the  old  parties’  doing.  Georgy 
would  have  jumped  into  a caldron  of  boiling 
oil  if  her  mother  and  father  had  told  her  she 
must  do  it.  Don’t  you  remember  when  we  were 
children  together  how  afraid  she  used  to  be  of 
spoiling  her  frocks  ? I don’t  believe  she  married 
Tom  Halliday  of  her  own  free-will  any  more 
than  she  stood  in  the  corner  of  her  own  free- 
will after  she’d  torn  her  frock,  as  I’ve  seen  her 
stand  twenty  times.  She  stood  in  the  corner 
because  they  told  her  she  must;  and  she  mar- 
ried Tom  for  the  same  reason,  and  I don’t  sup- 
pose she’s  been  particularly  happy  with  him." 

“ Well,  that’s  her  look-out,”  answered  Pi.  iip, 
gloomily;  “I  know  I want  a rich  wife  badly 
enough.  Things  are  about  as  bad  with  me  as 
they  can  be.” 

“I  suppose  they  are  rather  piscatorial.  The 
elderly  dowagers  don’t  come  up  to  time,  eh  ? 
Very  few  orders  for  the  complete  set  at  ten- 
pound-ten  ?” 

“I  took  about  seventy  pounds  last  year,”  said 
the  dentist,  “and  my  expenses  are  something 
like  five  pounds  a week.  I’ve  been  making  up 
the  deficiency  out  of  the  money  I got  for  my 
business,  thinking  I should  be  able  to  stand  out 
and  make  a connection  ; but  the  connection  gets 
more  disconnected  every  year.  I suppose  peo- 
ple came  to  me  at  first  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  for  I had  a sprinkling  of  decent  patients 
for  the  first  twelve  months  or  so.  But  now  I 
might  as  well  throw  my  money  into  the  gutter 
as  spend  it  on  circulars  or  advertisements.” 

“And  a young  woman  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  something  amiss  with  her  jaw  hasn’t 
turned  up  yet.” 

“ No,  nor  an  old  woman  either.  I wouldn’t 
stick  at  the  age  if  the  money  was  all  right,” 
answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  bitterly. 

The  younger  brother  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  plunged  his  hands  into  his  trowers-pockets 
with  a gesture  of  serio-comic  despair.  He  was 
the  livelier  of  the  two,  and  affected  a slanginess 
of  dress  and  talk  and  manner,  a certain  “ horsey” 
style,  very  different  from  his  elder  brother’s  studied 
respectability  of  costume  and  bearing.  His  clothes 
were  of  a loose  sporting  cut,  and  always  odorous 
with  stale  tobacco.  He  wore  a good  deal  of 
finery  in  the  shape  of  studs  and  pins  and  dan- 
gling lockets  and  fusee-boxes  ; his  whiskers  were 
more  obtrusive  than  his  brother's,  and  he  wore  a 
mustache  in  addition — a thick,  ragged,  black 
mustache,  which  would  have  become  a guerrilla 
chieftain  rather  than  a dweller  amidst  the  quiet 
courts  and  squares  of  Gray’s  Inn.  His  position 
as  a lawyer  was  not  much  better  than  that  of 
Philip  ns  a dentist ; but  he  had  his  own  plans 
for  making  a fortune,  and  hoped  to  win  for  him- 
self a larger  fortune  than  is  often  made  in  the 
law.  He  whs  a hunter  of  genealogies,  and  grub- 
ber-up of  forgotten  facts,  a joiner  of  broken  links, 
a kind  of  legal  resurrectionist,  a digger  in  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  past ; and  he  expected  in 
due  time  to  dig  up  a treasure  rich  enough  to  re- 
ward the  labor  and  patience  of  half  a lifetime. 

“ I can  afford  to  wait  till  I’m  forty  for  my 
good  luck,”  he  said  to  his  brother  sometimes  in 
moments  of  expansion,  “and  then  I shall  have 
ten  years  in  which  to  enjoy  myself,  and  twenty 
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more  in  which  I shall  have  life  enough  left  to 
eat  good  dinners  and  drink  good  wine,  and  grum- 
ble about  the  degeneracy  of  things  in  general, 
after  the  manner  of  elderly  human  nature.” 

The  men  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  : 
George  looking  at  his  brother,  Philip  looking 
down  at  the  fire,  with  his  eyes  shaded  by  their 
thick  black  lashes.  The  fire  had  become  dull 
and  hollow.  George  bent  down  presently  and 
stirred  the  coals  impatiently. 

“If  there’s  one  thing  I hate  more  than  an- 
other— and  I hate  a good  many  things — it’s  a 
bad  fire,”  he  said.  “ How’s  BaVlingford — live- 
ly as  ever,  I suppose?” 

“ Not  much  livelier  than  it  was  when  we  left 
it.  Things  have  gone  amiss  with  me  in  London, 
and  I’ve  been  more  than  once  sorely  tempted  to 
make  an  end  of  my  difficulties  with  a razor  or  a 
few  drops  of  prussic  acid ; but  when  I saw  the 
dull  gray  streets,  and  the  square  gray  houses, 
and  the  empty  market-place,  and  the  Baptist 
chapel,  and  the  Unitarian  chapel,  and  the  big 
stony  church,  and  heard  the  dreary  bells  ding- 
donging  for  evening  service,  I wondered  how  I 
could  ever  have  existed  a week  in  such  a place. 

I had  rather  sweep  a crossing  in  London  than 
occupy  the  best  house  in  Barlingford,  and  I told 
Tom  Halliday  so.” 

“ And  Tom  is  coming  to  London  I understand 
by  your  letter.” 

“ Yes,  he  has  sold  Hyley,  and  wants  to  find  a 
place  in  the  west  of  England.  The  north  doesn’t 
suit  him.  He  and  Georgy  are  coming  up  to 
town  for  a few  weeks,  so  I’ve  asked  them  to  stay 
here.  1 may  as  well  make  some  use  of  the 
house,  for  it’s  very  little  good  in  a professional 
sense.” 

“Humph!”  muttered  George;  “I  don’t  see 
your  motive.” 

“ I have  no  particular  motive.  Tom’s  a good 
fellow, ’and  his  company  will  be  better  than  an 
empty  bouse.  The  visit  won’t  cost  me  any 
thing — Halliday  is  to  go  shares  in  the  house- 
keeping.” 

“ Well,  yon  may  find  it  answer  that  way,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger,  who  considered 
that  every  action  of  a man’s  life  ought  to  be 
made  fo  ‘ answer’  in  some  way.  “ But  I should 
think  you  would  be  rather  bored  by  the  arrange- 
ment ; Toni’s  a very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  and 
a great  friend  of  mine,  but  he’s  rather  an  empty- 
headed  animal.” 

The  subject  dropped  here,  and  the  brothers 
went  on  talking  of  Barlingford  and  Barlingford 
people — the  few  remaining  kindred  whose  ex- 
istence made  a kind  of  link  between  the  two 
men  and  their  native  town,  and  the  boon-com- 
panions of  their  early  manhood.  The  dentist 
produced  the  remnant  of  a bottle  of  whisky  from 
the  sideboard  for  his  own  and  his  brother’s  re- 
freshment ; but  the  conversation  flagged  never- 
theless. Philip  Sheldon  was  dull  and  absent, 
answering  bis  companion  at  random  every  now 
and  then,  much  to  that  gentleman’s  aggrava- 
tion ; and  he  owned  at  last  to  being  thoroughly 
tired  and  worn  out. 

“The  journey  from  Barlingford  in  a slow 
train  is  no  joke,  you  know,  George,  and  I couldn’t 
afford  the  express,  ’’  he  said,  apologetically,  when 
his  brother  upbraided  him  for  his  distraction  of 
manner. 

' “ Then  I should  think  yon’d  better  go  to 
bed,”  answered  Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger,  who 
had  smoked  a couple  of  cigars,  and  consumed 
the  contents  of  the  whisky-bottle  with  a due  ad- 
mixture of  boiling  water  and  lump-sugar;  “so 
I’ll  take  myself  off.  I told  you  how  uncommon- 
ly seed,  you  were  looking  when  I first  came  in. 
When  do  you  expect  Tom  and  his  wife?” 

“At  the  beginning  of  next  week.” 

“So  soon!  Well,  good-night,  old  fellow!  I 
shall  see  yon  before  they  come,  I dare  say.  You 
might  as  well  drop  in  upon  me  at  my  place  to- 
morrow night.  I’m  hard  at  work  on  a job.” 

“Your  old  kind  of  work?” 

“Oh  yes.  I don’t  get  much  work  of  any 
other  kind.” 

“ And  I’m  afraid  you’ll  never  get  much  good 
out  of  that.” 

“I  don’t  know.  A man  who  sits  down  to 
whist  gets  a good  many  queer  cards  sometimes 
before  he  gets  a handful  of  trumps;  but  the 
trump-cards  are  sure  to  come  if  he  only  sits 
long  enough.  Every  man  has  his  chance,  de- 
pend upon  it,  Phil,  if  he  knows  how  to  watch 
for  it ; but  there  are  so  many  men  who  get  tired 
and  go  to  sleep  before  their  chances  come  to 
them.  I’ve  wasted  a good  deal  of  time  and  a 
good  deal  of  labor ; but  the  trumps  are  in  the 
pack,  and  they  must  turn  up  sooner  or  later. 
Ta-ta !” 

George  Sheldon  nodded  and  departed,  whis- 
tling gavly  as  he  walked  away  from  his  broth- 
er’s door.  Philip  heard  him,  and  turned  bis 
chair  to  the  fire  with  a movement  of  impatience. 

“You  may  be  uncommonly  clever,  my  dear 
George,”  soliloquized  the  dentist,  “but  you’ll 
never  make  a fortune  by  reading  wills  and  hunt- 
ing in  parish  registers  for  heirs-at-law.  A big 
lump  of  money  is  not  very  likely  to  go  a-beg- 
ging w hile  any  one  who  can  fudge  up  the  faint- 
est pretense  of  a claim  to  it  is  above  ground. 
No,  no,  my  lad,  you  must  find  a better  way  than 
that  before  you’ll  make  your  fortune.” 

'Tie  fire  had  burned  low  again,  and  Mr.  Shel- 
don sat  staring  gloomily  at  the  blackening  coals. 
Things  were  very  bad  with  him — he  bad  not 
cared  to  confess  how  bad  they  were  when  he 
had  discussed  his  affairs  with  his  brother. 
Those  neighbors  and  passers-by  who  admired 
the  trim  brightness  of  the  dentist’s  abode  lmd 
qo  suspicion  that  the  master  of  that  respectable 
house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  that 
the  hearth-stone  which  whitened  his  door-step 
was  paid  for  ont  of  Israelitish  coffers.  The  dent- 
ist’s philosophy  was  all  of  this  world,  and  lie 
knew  that  the  soldier  of  fortune,  who  would 
fain  be  a conqueror  in  the  great  battle,  must 
needs  keep  his  plumage  undrabblcd  and  the  gold- 
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en  facings  of  his  uniform  untarnished,  let  his 
wounds  be  never  so  desperate. 

Having  found  his  attempt  to  establish.^  prac- 
tice in  Fitzgeorge  Street  a failure,  the  only  course 
open  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  a man  of  the  world, 
was  to  transfer  his  failure  to  somebody  else, 
with  more  or  less  profit  to  himsglf.  To  this  end 
he  preserved  the  spotless  purity  of  his  muslin 
curtains,  though  the  starch  that  stiffened  them 
and  the  bleaching-powder  that  whitened  them 
were  bought  with  money  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  sixty  per  cent.  To  this  end  he  nursed  that 
wan  shadow  of  a practice,  and  sustained  that 
nppearanee  of  respectability  which,  in  a world 
where  appearance  stands  for  so  much,  is  in  itself 
a kind  of  capital.  It  certainly  was  dull,  dreary 
work  to  hold  the  citadel  of  No.  14  Fiizgeorge 

Street  against  the  besieger  Poverty ; but  the 
dentist  stood  his  ground  pertinaciously,  know- 
ing that,  if  he  only  waited  long  enough,  the 
dupe  who  was  to  be  his  victim  would  come,  and 
knowing  also  that  there  might  arrive  a day  when 
it  would  be  very  useful  for  him  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  four  years’  unblemished  respectability 
as  a Bloomsbury  householder.  He  had  his  lines 
set  in  several  shady  places  for  that  unhappy  fish 
with  a small  capital,  and  he  had  been  tantalized 
by  more  than  one  nibble ; but  he  made  no  open 
show  of  his  desire  to  sell  his  business — since  a 
business  that  is  obviously  in  the  market  seems 
scarcely  worth  any  man’s  purchase. 

Things  had  of  late  grown  worse  with  him  ev- 
ery day ; for  every  interval  of  twenty-four  hours 
sinks  a man  so  much  the  deeper  in  the  mire 
when  renewed  accommodation-bills  with  his 
name  upon  them  are  ripening  in  the  iron  safes 
of  Judah.  Philip  Sheldon  found  himself  sink- 
ing gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  into 
that  bottomless-pit  of  difficulty  in  whose  black 
depths  the  demon  Insolvency  holds  his  dreary 
court.  While  his  little  capital  lasted  he  had 
kept  himself  clear  of  debt,  but  that  beings  ex- 
hausted, and  his  practice  growing  worse  day  by 
day,  he  had  been  fain  to  seek  assistance  from 
money-lenders  ; and  now  even  the  money-lend- 
ers were  tired  of  him.  The  chair  in  which  lie 
sat,  the  poker  which  he  swung  slowly  to  and  fro, 
as  he  bent  over  bis  hearth,  were  not  his  own. 

One  of  his  Jewish  creditors  had  a hill  of  sale  on 
his  furniture,  and  he  might  come  home  any  day 
to  find  the  auctioneer’s  bills  plastered  against  the 
wall  of  his  house,  and  the  auctioneer’s  clerk  busy 
with  the  catalogue  of  his  possessions.  If  the  ex- 
pected victim  came  now  to  buy  his  practice,  the 
sacrifice  would  he  made  too  late  to  serve  his  in- 
terest. The  men  who  had  lent  him  money  would 
be  the  sole  gainers  by  the  bargain. 

Seldom  does  a man  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  a blacker  prospect  than  that  which  lay  be- 
fore Philip  Sheldon ; and  yet  his  manner  to- 
night was  not  the  dull,  blank  apathy  of  despair. 

It  was  the  manner  of  a man  whose  brain  is  oc- 
cupied with  busy  thoughts ; who  has  some  elab- 
orate scheme  to  map  out  and  arrange  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  carry  his  plans  into  action. 

“It  would  he  a good  business  for  me,”  he 
muttered,  “if  I had  pluck  enough  to  carry  it 
through.” 

The  fire  went  quite  out  as  he  sat  swinging  the 
poker  backward  and  forward.  The  clocks  of 

Bloomsbury  and  St.  Patterns  strnck  twelve,  and 
still  Philip  Sheldon  pondered  and  plotted  by  that 
dreary  hearth.  The  servants  had  retired  at 
eleven,  after  a good  deal  of  blundering  with  bars 
and  shutters,  and  unnecessary  banging  of  doors. 

That  unearthly  silence  peculiar  to  houses  aft- 
er midnight  reigned  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s  domicile, 
and  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  distant  roister- 
ers and  the  miauling  of  neighboring  cats  with  a 
painful  distinctness  as  he  sat  brooding  in  his  si- 
lent room.  The  fact  that  a mahogany  chiffon- 
nier  in  a corner  gave  utterance  to  a faint  groan 
occasionally,  as  of  some  feeble  creature  in  pain, 
afforded  him  no  annoyance.  He  was  superior 
to  superstitious  fancies,  and  all  the  Tappings  and 
scratchings  of  spirit-land  would  have  failed  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity.  He  was  a strictly  practical 
tnan — one  of  those  men  who  are  always  ready, 
with  a stump  of  lead-pencil  and  the  back  of  a let- 
ter, to  reduce  every  thing  in  creation  to  figures. 

“ I had  better  rcad-up  that  business  before 
they  come,”  he  said,  when  he  had  to  all  appear- 
ance “thought  out”  the  subject  of  his  reverie. 

“No  time  so  good  as  this  for  doing  it  quietly. 

One  never  knows  who  is  spying  about  in  the 
daytime.” 

lie  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  went  to  a 
cupboard,  where  there  were  bundles  of  wood  and 
matches  and  old  newspapers — for  it  was  his  habit 
to  light  his  own  fire  occasionally  when  he  worked 
unusually  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

He  relighted  his  fire  now  as  cleverly  as  any 
house-maid  in  Bloomsbury,  and  stood  watching 
it  till  it  burned  briskly.  Then  he  lit  a taper 
and  went  down  stairs  to  the  professional  torture- 
chamber.  The  tall  horse-hair  chair  looked  un- 
utterably awful  in  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  taper, 
and  a nervous  person  could  almost  have  fancied 
it  occupied  by  the  ghost  of  some  patient  who  had 
expired  under  the  agony  of  the  forceps.  Mr. 

Sheldon  lighted  the  gns  in  a movable  branch 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  almost  into 
the  mouths  of  the  patients  who  consulted  him  at 
night.  There  was  a cupboard  on  each  side  of 
the  mantle-piece,  and  it  was  in  these  two  cup- 
boards that  the  dentist  kept  his  professional  li- 
brary. His  books  did  not  form  a very  valuable 
collection,  but  he  kept  the  cupboards  constantly 
locked  nevertheless. 

He  took  the  key  from  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
opened  one  of  the  cupboards,  and  took  out  a pile 
of  heavy  books.  They  were  bound  volumes  of 

The  Lancet,  and  they  were  almost  as  much  as  he 
could  carry.  But  he  managed  to  pack  them  in 
his  arms,  and  conveyed  them  safely  to  the  room 
above,  where  he  seated  himself  under  the  gas 
with  the  volumes  before  him.  He  sat  looking 
thrdugh  these-  volumes,  ^topping  now  and  then 
to  read  aft-'dirfeld  with  studious  attention,  and 
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making  numerous  notes  in  a thick  little  oblong 
memorandum-book,  until  the  Bloomsbury  clocks 
struck  three. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HALLIDAY. 

Mr.  Sheldon’s  visitors  arrived  in  due  course. 
They  were  provincial  people  of  the  middle-class, 
accounted  monstrously  genteel  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  but  in  nowise  resembling  London- 
ers of  the  same  rank . 

Mr.  Thomas  Halliday  was  a big,  loud-spoken, 
good-tempered  Yorkshireman,  who  had  inherit- 
ed a comfortable  little  estate  from  a plodding, 
money-making  father,  and  for  whom  life  had 
been  very  easy.  He  was  a farmer,  and  nothing 
but  a farmer;  a man  for  whom  the  supremest 
pleasure  of  existence  was  a cattle-show  or  a 
country  horse-fair.  The  farm  upon  which  he 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  was  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Barlingford,  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  associated 
with  that  small  market-town.  lie  and  the  two 
Sheldons  had  been  school-fellows,  and  afterward 
boon  companions,  taking  such  pleasure  as  was 
obtainable  in  Barlingford  together ; flirting  with 
the  same  provincial  beauties  at  prim  tea-parties 
in  the  winter,  and  getting  up  friendly  picnics  in 
the  summer — picnics  at  which  eating  and  drink- 
ing were  the  leading  features  of  the  day’s  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Halliday  had  always  regarded 
George  and  Philip  Sheldon  with  that  reverential 
admiration  which  a stupid  man,  who  is  conscious 
of  his  own  mental  inferiority,  generally  feels  for 
a clever  friend  and  companion.  But  he  was  also 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  which  a rich  man 
possesses  over  a poor  one,  and  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  fertile  acres  of  Hyley  for  the  in- 
tellectual gifts  of  his  school-fellows.  He  had 
found  the  substantial  value  of  his  handsomely- 
furnished  house  and  well-stocked  farm  when  he 
and  his  friend  Philip  Sheldon  became  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  Georgina  Cradock,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  a Barlingford  attorney,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  Barlingford  dentist,  Philip  Sheldon’s 
father.  Philip  and  the  girl  had  been  play-fel- 
lows in  the  long  walled  gardens  behind  the  two 
houses,  and  there  had  been  a brotherly  and  sis- 
terly intimacy  between  the  juvenile  members  of 
the  two  families.  But  when  Philip  and  Geor- 
gina met  at  the  Barlingford  tea-parties  in  later 
years  the  parental  powers  frowned  upon  any  re- 
newal of  that  childish  friendship.  Miss  Cradock 
had  no  portion,  and  the  worthy  solicitor  her  fa- 
ther was  a prudent  man,  who  was  apt  to  look  for 
the  promise  of  domestic  happiness  in  the  plate- 
basket  and  the  linen-press,  rather  than  for  such 
superficial  qualifications  as  black  whiskers  and 
white  teeth.  So  poor  Philip  was  “ thrown  over 
the  bridge,”  as  he  said  himself,  and  Georgy  Crad- 
ock married  Mr.  Halliday,  with  all  attendant 
ceremony  and  splendor,  according  to  the  “lights” 
of  Barlingford  gentry. 

But  this  provincial  bride’s  story  was  no  pas- 
sionate record  of  anguish  and  tears.  The  Bar- 
lingford Juliet  had  liked  Romeo  as  much  as  she 
was  capable  of  liking  any  one ; but  when  Papa 
Capulet  insisted  on  her  union  with  Paris  she  ac- 
cepted her  destiny  with  decent  resignation,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  sympathetic  father  confess- 
or, was  fain  to  seek  consolation  from  a more 
mundane  individual  in  the  person  of  the  Bar- 
lingford milliner.  Nor  did  Philip  Sheldon  give 
evidence  of  any  extravagant  despair.  His  fa- 
ther was  something  of  a doctor  as  well  as  a dent- 
ist; and  there  were  plenty  of  dark  little  vials 
lurking  on  the  shelves  of  his  surgery  in  which 
the  young  man  could  have  found  “mortal  drugs” 
without  the  aid  of  the  apothecary,  had  he  been 
so  minded.  Happily  no  such  desperate  idea 
ever  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  his  grief. 
He  held  himself  sulkily  aloof  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Halliday  for  some  time  after  their  marriage,  and 
allowed  people  to  see  that  he  considered  himself 
very  hardly  used ; but  prudence,  which  had  al- 
ways been  Philip  Sheldon’s  counselor,  proved 
herself  also  his  consoler  in  this  crisis  of  his  life. 
A careful  consideration  of  his  own  interests  led 
him  to  perceive  that  the  successful  result  of  his 
love-suit  would  have  been  about  the  worst  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  him. 

Georgina  had  no  money.  All  was  said  in 
that.  As  the  young  dentist’s  philosophy  of  this 
world  ripened  under  the  influence  of  experience 
he  discovered  that  the  worldly  ease  of  the  best 
man  in  Barlingford  was  something  like  that  of 
a canary-bird  who  inhabits  a clean  cage  and  is 
supplied  with  abundant  seed  and  water.  The 
cage  is  eminently  comfortable,  and  the  sleepy, 
respectable,  elderly  bird  sighs  for  no  better  abid- 
ing-place, no  wider  prospect  than  that  patch  of 
the  universe  which  he  sees  between  the  bars. 
But  now  and  then  there  is  hatched  a wild  young 
fledgling,  which  beats  its  wings  against  the  in- 
exorable wires,  and  would  fain  soar  away  into 
that  wide  outer  world,  to  prosper  or  perish  in 
its  freedom. 

Before  Georgy  had  been  married  a year  her 
sometime  lover  had  fully  resigned  himself  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  was  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  his  friend  Tom.  He  could 
eat  his  dinner  in  the  comfortable  house  at  Hy- 
ley with  an  excellent  appetite ; for  there  was  a 
gulf  between  him  and  his  old  love  far  wider 
than  any  that  had  been  dug  by  that  ceremonial 
in  the  parish  church  of  Barlingford.  Philip 
Sheldon  had  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that 
life  in  his  native  town  was  little  more  than  a 
kind  of  animal  vegetation — the  life  of  some  pulp^ 
invertebrate  creature,  which  sprawls  helplessly 
upon  the  sands  whereon  the  wave  has  deposited 
it,  and  may  be  cloven  in  half  without  feeling  it- 
self noticeably  worse  for  the  operation.  He  had 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a wider 
and  more  agreeable  world  beyond  that  little  pro- 
vincial borough,  and  that  a handsome  face  and 
figure  and  a vigorous  intellect  were  commodities 
for  which  there  nmfl  (IfcMwrcjio  kind  -of  market.  _ 


Once  convinced  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
his  prospects  in  Barlingford,  Mr.  Sheldon  turn- 
ed his  eyes  Londonward ; and  his  father  hap- 
pening at  this  time  very  conveniently  to  depart 
this  life,  Philip,  the  son  and  heir,  disposed  of  the 
business  to  an  aspiring  young  practitioner,  and 
came  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  made  that  fu- 
tile attempt  to  establish  himself  which  has  been 
described. 

The  dentist  had  wasted  four  years  in  London, 
and  nine  years  had  gone  by  since  Georgy’s  wed- 
ding ; and  now  for  the  first  time  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  domestic  happiness 
or  the  domestic  misery  of  the  woman  who  had 
jilted  him,  and  the  man  who  had  been  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  He  set  himself  to  watch  them 
with  the  cool  deliberation  of  a social  anatomist, 
and  he  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
performance  of  this  moral  dissection.  They 
were  established  under  his  roof,  his  companions 
at  every  meal ; and  they  were  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  discuss  their  grievances  and  indulge  in 
their  “little  differences”  with  perfect  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  a third,  or  a fourth,  or  even  a 
fifth  party. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  wise  enough  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality.  He  would  take  up  a newspa- 
per at  the  beginning  of  a little  difference,  and 
lay  it  down  when  the  little  difference  was  finish- 
ed, with  the  most  perfect  assumption  of  uncon- 
sciousness ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mat- 
rimonial disputants  were  sufficiently  apprecia- 
tive of  this  good-breeding.  They  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  Mr.  Sheldon  for  a court  of 
appeal ; and  a little  interference  from  him  would 
have  given  zest  to  their  quarrels.  Meanwhile 
Philip  watched  them  slyly  from  the  covert  of 
his  newspaper,  and  formed  his  own  conclusions 
about  them.  If  he  was  pleased  to  see  his  false 
love’s  path  was  not  entirely  rose-bestrewn,  or  if 
he  rejoiced  at  beholding  the  occasional  annoy- 
ance of  his  rival,  he  allowed  no  evidence  of  his 
pleasure  to  appear  in  his  face  or  manner. 

Georgina  Cradock’s  rather  insipid  prettiness 
had  developed  into  matronly  comeliness.  Her 
fair  complexion  and  pink  cheeks  had  lost  none 
of  their  freshness.  Her  smooth  auburn  hair  was 
as  soft  and  bright  as  it  had  been  when  shell  ad 
braided  it  preparatory  to  a Barlingford  tea-party 
in  the  days  of  her  spinsterhood.  She  was  a 
pretty,  weak  little  woman,  whose  education  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  routine  of  a provincial 
boarding-school,  and  who  thought  that  she  had 
attained  all  necessary  wisdom  in  having  mas- 
tered Pinnock’s  abridgments  of  Goldsmith’s  his- 
tories and  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language. 
She  was  a woman  who  thought  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  feminine  costume  was  a moire-antique 
dress  and  a conspicuous  gold  chain.  She  was 
a woman  who  considered  a well-furnished  house 
and  a horse  and  gig  the  highest  form  of  earthly 
splendor  or  prosperity. 

This  was  the  shallow  commonplace  creature 
whom  Philip  Sheldon  had  once  admired  and 
wooed.  He  looked  at  her  now,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  felt  even  as  much  as  he 
had  felt  on  her  account.  But  he  had  little  leis- 
ure to  devote  to  any  such  abstract  and  useless 
consideration.  He  had  his  own  affairs  to  think 
about,  and  they  were  very  desperate. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  oc- 
cupied themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
business,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  were 
eager  for  amusement:  went  to  exhibitions  in 
the  day  and  to  theatres  at  night,  and  came  home 
to  cozy  little  suppers  in  Fitzgeorge  Street,  after 
which  Mr.  Halliday  was  wont  to  waste  the  small 
hours  in  friendly  conversation  with  his  quondam, 
companion,  and  in  the  consumption  of  much 
bran  dy-and- water. 

Unhappily  for  poor  Georgy,  these  halcyon 
days  were  broken  by  intervals  of  storm  and 
cloud.  The  weak  little  woman  was  afflicted 
with  that  intermittent  fever  called  jealousy ; and 
the  stalwart  Thomas  was  one  of  those  men  who 
can  scarcely  give  the  time  of  day  to  a feminine 
acquaintance  without  some  ornate  and  loud- 
spoken  gallantry.  Having  no  intellectual  re- 
sources wherewith  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his 
idle  prosperous  life,  he  was  fain  to  seek  pleasure 
in  the  companionship  of  other  men ; and  had 
thus  become  a haunter  of  tavern-parlors  and 
small  race-courses,  being  always  ready  for  any 
amusement  his  friends  proposed  to  him.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  he  was  very  often  absent 
from  his  commonplace,  substantial  home  and  his 
pretty  weak-minded  wife.  And  poor  Georgy 
had  ample  food  for  her  jealous  fears  and  suspi- 
cions ; for  where  might  a man  not  be  who  was 
so  seldom  at  home?  She  had  never  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  her  husband,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  particularly  jeal- 
ous about  him;  and  her  jealousy  betrayed  itself 
in  a peevish  worrying  fashion,  which  was  harder 
to  bear  than  the  vengeful  ferocity  of  a Clytem- 
nestra.  It  was  in  vain  that  Thomas  Halliday 
and  those  jolly  good  fellows  his  friends  and  com- 
panions attested  the  Arcadian  innocence  of  race- 
courses, and  the  perfect  purity  of  that  smoky  at- 
mosphere peculiar  to  tavern-parlors.  Georgy’s 
suspicions  were  too  vague  for  refutation ; but 
they  were  nevertheless  sufficient  ground  for  all 
the  alternations  of  temper — from  stolid  sulkiness 
to  peevish  whining,  from  murmured  lamentations 
to  loud  hysterics — to  which  the  female  tempera- 
ment is  liable. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  honest,  loud-spoken 
Tom  did  all  in  his  power  to  demonstrate  his 
truth  and  devotion.  He  bought  his  wife  *- 
many  stiff  silk-gowns  and  gaudy  Barlingford 
bonnets  as  she  chose  to  sigh  for.  He  made  a 
will,  in  which  she  was  sole  legatee,  and  insured 
his  life  in  different  offices  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  pounds. 

“ I’m  the  sort  of  fellow  that’s  likely  to  go  off 
the  hooks  suddenly,  you  know,  Georgy,”  he  said, 
“and  your  poor  dad  was  always  anxious  I should 
make  things  square  for  you.  I don’t  suppose 
you’re  likely  to  marry  again,  my  lass,  so  I’ve  no 


need  to  tie  up  Lottie’s  little  fortune.  I must 
trust  some  one,  and  I’d  better  confide  in  my  own 
little  wife  than  in  some  canting  methodistical 
fellow  of  a trustee,  who  would  speculate  my 
daughter’s  money  upon  some  Stock-Exchange 
hazard,  and  levant  to  Australia  when  it  was  all 
swamped.  If  you  can’t  trust  me,  Georgy,  I’ll 
let  you  see  that  I can  trust  you,”  added  Tom, 
reproachfully. 

Whereupon  poor  weak  little  Mrs.  Halliday 
murmured  plaintively  that  she  did  not  want  for- 
tunes or  life-insurances,  but  that  she  wanted  her 
husband  to  stay  at  home,  content  with  the  calm 
and  rather  sleepy  delights  of  his  own  fireside. 
Poor  Tom  was  wont  to  promise  amendment,  and 
would  keep  his  promise  faithfully  so  long  as  no 
supreme  temptation,  in  the  shape  of  a visit  from 
some  friend  of  the  jolly-good-fellow  species,  arose 
to  vanquish  his  good  resolutions.  But  a good- 
tempered,  generous-hearted  young  man  who 
farms  his  own  land,  has  three  or  four  good 
horses  in  his  stable,  a decent  cellar  of  honest 
port  and  sherry — none  of  your  wishy-washy  sour 
stuff7  in  the  way  of  hock  or  claret — and  a very 
comfortable  balance  at  his  banker’s,  finds  it  no 
easy  matter  to  shake  off  friends  of  the  jolly-good- 
fellow  fraternity.  Is  it  not  the  specialty  of 
“jolly  dogs”  to  be  “here  again,”  whether  you 
will  or  no? 

In  London  Mr.  Halliday  found  the  spirit  of 
jolly-dog-ism  rampant.  George  Sheldon  had  al- 
ways been  his  favorite  of  the  two  brothers ; and 
it  was  George  who  lured  him  from  the  safe  shel- 
ter of  Fitzgeorge  Street  and  took  him  to  mys- 
terious haunts,  whence  he  returned  long  after 
midnight,  boisterous  of  manner  and  unsteady  of 
gait,  and  with  garments  reeking  of  stale  tobacco- 
smoke. 

He  was  always  good-tempered,  even  after 
these  diabolical  orgies  on  some  unknown  Brock- 
en, and  protested  indistinctly  that  there  was  no 
harm  “ ’pon  m’  wor’,  ye  know,  ol’  gur’ ! Geor’ 
an’  me — half-doz’  oyst’r — c’gar — botl’  p’l  ale — 
str’t  home,”  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
When  did  any  married  man  ever  take  more  than 
half  a dozen  oysters — or  take  any  undomestic 
pleasure  for  his  own  satisfaction  ? It  is  always 
those  incorrigible  bachelors,  Thomas,  Richard, 
or  Henry,  who  hinder  the  unwilling  Benedict 
from  returning  to  his  sacred  Lares  and  Penates. 

Poor  Georgy  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  prot- 
estations about  oysters  and  cigars  from  the  lips 
of  a husband  who  was  thick  of  utterance,  and 
who  betrayed  a general  imbecility  of  mind  and 
unsteadiness  of  body.  This  London  excursion, 
which  had  begun  in  sunshine,  threatened  to  end 
in  storm  and  darkness.  George  Sheldon  and 
his  set  had  taken  possession  of  the  young  farmer ; 
and  Georgy  had  no  better  amusement  in  the  long 
blusterous  March  evenings  than  to  sit  at  her 
work  under  the  flaming  gas  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
drawing-room,  while  that  gentleman — who  rare- 
ly joined  in  the  dissipations  of  his  friend  and  his 
brother — occupied  himself  with  mechanical  dent- 
istry in  the  chamber  of  torture  below. 

Fitzgeorge  Street  in  general,  always  on  the 
watch  to  discover  evidences  of  impecuniosity  or 
doubtful  morality  on  the  part  of  any  one  citizen 
in  particular,  could  find  no  food  for  scandal  in 
the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday  to  their  friend 
and  countryman.  It  had  been  noised  abroad, 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Woolper,  that  Mr. 
Sheldon  had  been  a suitor  for  the  lady’s  hand, 
and  had  been  jilted  by  her.  The  Fitzgeorgians 
had  been,  therefore,  especially  on  the  alert  to 
detect  any  sign  of  backsliding  in  the  dentist. 
There  would  have  been  much  pleasant  discus- 
sion in  kitchens  and  back-parlors  if  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  been  particularly  attentive  to  his  fair  guest ; 
but  it  speedily  became  known,  always  by  the 
ageucy  of  Mrs.  Woolper  and  that  phenomenon 
of  idleness  and  iniquity,  the  London  “girl,”  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  was  not  by  any  means  attentive  to 
the  pretty  young  woman  from  Yorkshire — but 
that  he  suffered  her  to  sit  alone  hour  after  hour 
in  her  husband’s  absence — with  no  amusement 
but  her  needle-work  wherewith  to  “pass  the 
time,”  while  he  scraped  and  filed  and  polished 
those  fragments  of  bone  which  were  to  assist  in 
the  renovation  of  decayed  beauty. 

The  third  week  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilalliday’s 
visit  w'as  near  its  close,  and  as  yet  the  young 
farmer  had  arrived  at  no  decision  as  to  the  sub- 
ject which  had  brought  him  to  London.  The 
sale  of  Hyley  Farm  was  an  accomplished  fact; 
and  the  purchase-money  duly  bestowed  at  Tom’s 
banker’s ; but  very  little  had  been  done  toward 
finding  the  new  property  which  was  to  be  a sub- 
stitute for  the  estate  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  farmed  before  him.  He  had  seen  auction- 
eers, and  had  brought  home  plans  of  estates  in 
Herefordshire  and  Devonshire,  Cornwall  and 
Somersetshire,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be,  in 
their  way,  the  most  perfect  things  imaginable — 
land  of  such  fertility  as  one  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  out  of  Arcadia — live-stock  which 
seemed  beyond  all  price  to  be  taken  at  a valua- 
tion— roads  and  surrounding  neighborhood  un- 
paralleled in  beauty  and  convenience  — out- 
buildings that  must  have  been  the  very  arche- 
types of  barns  and  stables — a house  which  to  in- 
habit would  be  to  adore.  But  as  yet  he  had 
seen  none  of  these  peerless  domains.  He  was 
waiting  for  decent  wreather  in  which  to  run 
down  to  the  West  and  “look  about  him,”  as  he 
said  himself.  In  the  mean  time  the  blusterous 
March  weather,  which  was  so  unsuited  to  long 
railroad  journeys,  and  all  that  waiting  about  at 
junctions  and  at  little  windy  stations  on  branch- 
lines, incidental  to  the  inspection  of  estates  scat- 
tered over  a large  area  of  country,  served  very 
well  for  “jolly-dog-ism” — and  what  with  a hand 
at  cards  in  George  Sheldon’s  chambers,  and  an- 
other hand  at  cards  in  somebody  else’s  chambers, 
and  a run  down  to  an  early  meeting  at  New- 
market, and  an  evening  at  some  rooms  where 
there  was  something  to  be  seen  which  was  as 
near  prize-fighting  as  the  law  allowed,  and  other 
qvenings  in  unknown  regions,  Mr.  Halliday  found 


time  slipping  by  him,  and  his  domestic  peaoe 
vanishing  away. 

It  was  on  an  evening  at  the  end  of  this  third 
week  that  Mr.  Sheldon  abandoned  his  mechan- 
ical dentistry  for  once  in  a way  and  ascended  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  poor  Georgy  sat  busy 
with  that  eternal  needle-work,  but  for  which 
melancholy  madness  would  surely  overtake 
many  desolate  matrons  in  houses  whose  com- 
monplace comfort  and  respectable  dullness  are 
more  dismal  than  the  picturesque  dreariness  of 
a moated  grange  amidst  the  Lincolnshire  fens. 
To  the  masculine  mind  this  needle-work  seems 
nothing  more  than  a purposeless  stabbing  and 
sewing  of  strips  of  calico ; but  to  lonely  woman- 
hood it  is  the  prison-flower  of  the  captive,  it  is 
the  spider  of  Latude. 

Mr.  Sheldon  brought  his  guest  an  evening 
newspaper. 

“ There’s  an  account  of  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament,” he  said,  “which  you  may  perhaps 
like  to  see.  I wish  I had  a piano,  or  some  fe- 
male acquaintances  to  drop  in  upon  you.  I’m 
afraid  you  must  be  dull  in  these  long  evenings 
when  Tom  is  out  of  the  way.” 

“I  am  indeed  dull,”  Mrs.  Halliday  answered, 
peevishly ; “and  if  Tom  cared  for  me,  he  wouldn’t 
leave  me  like  this  evening  after  evening.  But 
he  doesn’t  care  for  me.  ” 

Mr.  Sheldon  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and 
seated  himself  opposite  his  guest.  He  sat  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  beating  time  to  some  im- 
aginary air  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  the 
old-fashioned  mahogany  table.  Then  he  said, 
with  a half-smile  upon  his  face : 

“But  surely  Tom  is  the  best  of  husbands! 
He  has  been  a little  wild  since  his  coming  to 
London,  I know ; but  then  you  see  he  doesn’t 
often  come  to  town.” 

“ He’s  just  as  bad  in  Yorkshire,”  Georgy  an- 
swered, gloomily;  “lie  is  always  going  to  Bar- 
lingford with  somebody  or  other,  or  to  meet  some 
of  his  old  friends.  I’m  sure,  if  I had  known 
what  he  was,  I would  never  have  married  him.”  # 

“ Why,  I thought  he  was  such  a good  hus- 
band. He  was  telling  me  only  a few  days  ago 
how  he  had  made  a will  leaving  you  every  six- 
pence he  possesses,  without  reservation,  and  how 
he  has  insured  his  life  for  five  thousand  pounds.” 

“Oh  yes,  I know  that;  but  I don’t  call  that 
being  a good  husband.  I don’t  want  him  to 
leave  me  his  money.  I don’t  want  him  to  die. 

I want  him  to  stay  at  home.” 

“Poor  Tom ! I’m  afraid  he’s  not  the  sort  of 
man  for  that  kind  of  thing.  He  likes  change 
and  amusement.  You  married  a rich  man,  Mrs. 
Halliday ; you  made  your  choice,  you  know, 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  any  one  else. 
You  sacrificed  truth  and  honor  to  your  own  in- 
clination, or  your  own  interest,  I do  not  know, 
and  I do  not  ask  which.  If  the  bargain  has 
turned  out  a bad  one  that’s  your  look-out.” 

Philip  Sheldon  sat  with  his  folded  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  little  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Georgy’s  face.  They  could  be  very  stern  and 
hard  and  cruel,  those  bright  black  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Halliday  grew  first  red  and  then  pale  un- 
der their  searching  gaze.  She  had  seen  Mr. 
Sheldon  very  often  during  the  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
said  any  thing  to  her  that  sounded  like  a re- 
proach. The  dentist’s  eyes  softened  a little  as 
he  watched  her,  not  with  any  special  tender- 
ness, but  with  an  expression  of  half-disdainful 
compassion — such  as  a strong,  stern  man  might 
feel  for  a foolish  child.  He  could  see  that  this 
woman  was  afraid  of  him,  and  it  served  his  in- 
terests that  she  should  fear  him.  He  had  a 
purpose  in  every  thing  he  did,  and  his  purpose 
to-night  was  to  test  the  strength  of  his  influence 
over  Georgina  Halliday.  In  the  old  time  before 
her  marriage  that  influence  had  been  very  strong. 

It  was  for  him  to  discover  now  whether  it  still 
endured. 

“You  made  your  choice,  Mrs.  Halliday,”  he 
went  on  presently,  “ and  it  was  a choice  which 
all  prudent  people  must  have  approved.  What 
chance  had  a man,  who  was  only  heir  to  a prac- 
tice worth  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  against 
the  inheritor  of  Hyley  Farm,  with  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  and  three  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  live-stock,  plant,  and  working  capital  ? 
When  do  the  prudent  people  ever  stop  to  con- 
sider truth  and  honor,  or  old  promises,  or  an 
affection  that  dates  from  childhood  ? They  cal- 
culate every  thing  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ; and  according  to  their  mode  of  reckon- 
ing you  were  in  the  right  when  you  jilted  me  to 
marry  Tom  Halliday.” 

Georgy  laid  down  her  work  and  took  out  her 
handkerchief.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  take  refuge  in  tears  when  they  find  them- 
selves at  a disadvantage.  Tears  had  always 
melted  honest  Tom,  was  his  wrath  never  so  dire, 
and  tears  would  no  doubt  subdue  Philip  Shel- 
don. 

But  Georgy  had  to  discover  that  the  dentist 
was  made  of  a stuff  very  different  from  that 
softer  clay  which  composed  the  rollicking  good- 
tempered  farmer.  Mr.  Sheldon  watched  her 
tears  with  the  cold-blooded  deliberation  of  a 
scientific  experimentalist.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  he  could  make  her  cry.  She  was  a neces- 
sary instrument  in  the  working  out  of  certain 
plans  that  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  discover  whether  she  was  likely  to 
be  a plastic  instrument.  He  knew  that  her  love 
for  him  had  never  been  worth  much  at  its  best, 
and  that  the  poor  little  flickering  flame  had 
been  utterly  extinguished  by  nine  years  of  com- 
monplace domesticity  and  petty  jealousy.  But 
his  purpose  was  one  that  would  be  served  as  well 
by  her  fear  as  by  her  love,  and  he  had  set  him- 
self to-night  to  gauge  his  power  in  relation  to 
this  poor  weak  creature. 

“It’s  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  such  dread- 
ful things,  Mr.  Sheldon,”  she  whimpered  pres- 
ently ; “you  know  very  well  that  my  marriage 
win»|^e^i»waaj  fLojng,  and  not  mine.  I’m 
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sure  if  I’d  known  how  he  would  stay  out  night 
after  night,  and  come  home  in  such  dreadful 
states  time  after  time,  I never  would  have  con- 
sented to  marry  him.” 

“Wouldn’t  you?  Oh  yes,  you  would!  If 
you  were  a widow  to-morrow,  and  free  to  marry 
again,  you  would  choose  just  such  another  man 
as  Tom — a man  who  laughs  loud,  and  pays  flour- 
ishing compliments,  and  drives  a gig  with  a high- 
stepping  horse.  That’s  the  sort  of  man  women 
like,  and  that’s  the  sort  of  man  you’d  marry.” 

“ I’m  sure  I shouldn’t  marry  at  all,”  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Hallidny,  in  a voice  that  was  broken  by 
little  gasping  sobs.  “I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
misery  of  married  life.  But  I don’t  want  Tom 
to  die,  unkind  as  he  is  to  me.  People  are  al- 
ways saying  that  he  won't  make  old  bones — 
how  horrid  it  is  to  talk  of  a person’s  bones! — 
and  I’m  sure  I sometimes  make  myself  wretch- 
ed about  him,  as  he  knows,  though  he  doesn’t 
thank  me  for  it.” 

And  here  Mrs.  Halliday’s  sobs  got  the  better 
of  her  utterance,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  was  fain  to 
say  something  of  a consolatory  nature. 

“Come,  come,”  he  said,  “I  won’t  tease  you 
any  more.  That’s  against  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity, isn’t  it  ? — only  there  are  some  things  which 
you  can’t  expect  a man  to  forget,  you  know. 
However,  let  by-goncs  be  by-gones.  As  for  poor 
old  Tom,  I dare  say  he’ll  live  to  be  a hale,  hearty 
old  man,  in  spite  of  the  croakers.  People  always 
will  croak  about  something ; and  it’s  a kind  of 
fashion  to  say  that  a big,  hearty,  six-foot  man 
is  a fragile  blossom  likely  to  be  nipped  by  any 
wintry  blast.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Halliday,  your 
husband  mustn’t  discover  that  I’ve  been  making 
you  cry  when  he  comes  home,  lie  may  be  home 
early  this  evening,  perhaps;  and  if  he  is,  we’ll 
have  an  oyster  supper  and  a chat  about  old 
times.” 

Mrs.  Halliday  shook  her  head  dolefully. 

“It’s  past  ten  o’clock  already,” she  said,  “ and 
I don’t  suppose  Tom  will  be  home  till  after  twelve. 
He  doesn’t  like  my  sitting  up  for  him  ; but  I won- 
der what  time  he  would  come  home  if  I didn’t  sit 
up  for  him  ?” 

“Let’s  hope  for  the  best,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shel- 
don, cheerfully.  “I’ll  go  and  see  about  the  oys- 
ters.” 

“Don’t  get  them  for  me  or  for  Tom,”  protest- 
ed Mrs.  Halliday ; “ he  will  have  had  his  supper 
when  he  comes  home,  you  may  be  sure,  and  I 
couldn't  eat  a morsel  of  any  thing.” 

To  this  resolution  Mrs.  Halliday  adhered;  so 
the  dentist  was  fain  to  abandon  all  jovial  ideas 
in  relation  to  oysters  and  pale  ale.  But  he  did 
not  go  back  to  his  mechanical  dentistry.  He 
sat  opposit6  his  visitor,  and  watched  her,  silently 
and  thoughtfully,  for  some  time  as  she  worked. 
She  had  brushed  away  her  tears,  but  she  looked 
very  peevish  and  miserable,  and  took  out  her 
watch  several  times  in  an  hour.  Mr.  Sheldon 
made  two  or  three  feeble  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, but  the  talk  languished  and  expired  on 
each  occasion,  and  they  sat  on  in  silence. 

Little  by  little  the  dentist’s  attention  seemed 
to  wander  away  from  his  guest.  He  wheeled 
his  chair  round  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  with 
the  same  fixed  gloom  upon  his  face  which  had 
darkened  it  on  the  night  of  his  return  from 
Yorkshire.  Things  had  been  so  desperate  with 
him  of  late  that  he  had  lost  his  old  orderly  habit 
of  thinking  out  a business  at  one  sitting,  and 
making  an  end  of  all  deliberation  and  hesitation 
about  it.  There  were  subjects  that  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  thoughts,  and  certain  ideas  which 
repeated  themselves  with  a stupid  persistence. 
He  was  such  an  eminently  practical  man  that 
this  disorder  of  his  brain  troubled  him  more 
even  than  the  thoughts  that  made  the  disorder. 
He  sat  in  the  same  attitude  for  a long  while, 
scarcely  conscious  of  Mrs.  Halliday’s  presence, 
not  at  all  conscious  of  the  progress  of  time. 

Georgy  had  been  right  in  her  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hal- 
liday. It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  when  a loud 
double  knock  announced  that  gentleman’s  re- 
turn. The  wind  had  been  howling  drearily,  and 
a sharp,  slanting  rain  had  been  pattering  against 
the  windows  for  the  last  half  hour,  while  Mrs. 
Halliday’s  breast  had  been  racked  by  the  con- 
tending emotions  of  anxiety  and  indignation. 

“I  suppose  he  couldn’t  get  a cab,”  she  ex- 
claimed, ns  the  knock  startled  her  from  her  list- 
ening attitude  ; for  however  intently  a midnight 
watcher  may  be  listening  for  the  returning  wan- 
derer’s knock,  it  is  not  the  less  startling  when  it 
comes.  ‘ ‘ And  he  has  walked  home  through  the 
wet,  and  now  he’ll  have  a violent  cold,  I dare 
say,”  added  Georgy,  peevishly. 

“Then  it’s  lucky  for  him  he’s  in  a doctor’s 
house,”  answered  Mr.  Sheldon,  with  a smile. 
He  was  a handsome  man  no  doubt,  according 
to  the  popular  idea  of  masculine  perfection,  but 
he  had  not  a pleasant  smile.  “I  went  through 
the  regular  routine,  you  know,  and  am  as  well 
able  to  see  a patient  safely  through  a cold  or  a 
fever  ns  I am  to  make  him  a set  of  teeth.” 

Mr.  Halliday  burst  into  the  room  at  this  mo- 
ment, singing  a fragment  of  the  “Chough  and 
Crow”  chorus,  very  much  out  of  tune.  He  was 
in  boisterously  high  spirits,  and  very  little  the 
worse  for  liquor.  Ho  had  only  walked  from 
Covent  Garden,  he  said,  and  had  taken  nothing 
but  a tankard  of  stout  and  a Welsh  rarebit.  He 
had  been  hearing  the  divinest  singing  — boys 
with  the  voices  of  angels — and  had  been  taking 
his  supper  in  a place  which  duchesses  themselves 
did  not  disdain  to  peep  at  from  the  sacred  re- 
cesses of  a loge  grilUc,  George  Sheldon  had  told 
him.  But  poor  country-bred  Georgina  Halliday 
would  not  believe  in  the  duchesses,  or  the  angelic 
singing-boys,  or  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Welsh 
rarebits.  She  had  a. vision  of  beautiful  women, 
and  halls  of  dazzling  light ; where  there  was  the 
mad  music  of  perpetual  post-horn  galops,  with  a 
riotous  accompaniment  of  huzzas,  and  the  pop- 
ping of  Champagne  CQjks where  the  sheen  of 
satin  and  the  glitter  dlliiyil 1 hZ'0 lEvy  t he  eye 


of  the  beholder.  She  had  seen  such  a picture 
once  on  the  stage,  and  had  vaguely  associated 
it  with  all  Tom’s  midnight  roysterings  ever  aft- 
erward. 

The  roysterer’s  garments  were  very  wet,  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  and  Philip  Sheldon 
entreated  him  to  change  them  for  dry  ones,  or 
to  go  to  bed  immediately.  He  stood  before  the 
fire  relating  his  innocent  adventures,  and  trying 
to  dispel  the  cloud  from  Georgy’s  fair  young 
brow  ; and,  when  he  did  at  last  consent  to  go  to 
his  room,  the  dentist  shook  his  head  ominously. 

“You’ll  have  a severe  cold  to-morrow,  depend 
upon  it,  Tom,  and  you’ll  have  yourself  to  thank 
for  it,”  he  said,  as  he  bade  the  good-tempered 
reprobate  good-night. 

“Never  mind,  old  fellow,”  answered  Tom; 
“if  I am  ill,  you  shall  nurse  me.  If  one  is 
doomed  to  die  by  doctor’s  stuff,  it’s  better  to  have 
a doctor  one  does  know  than  a doctor  one  doesn’t 
know  for  one’s  executioner.” 

After  which  graceful  piece  of  humor  Mr.  Hal- 
liday went  blundering  up  the  staircase,  followed 
by  his  aggrieved  wife. 

Philip  Sheldon  stood  on  the  landing  looking 
after  his  visitors  for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
went  slowly  back  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he 
replenished  the  fire,  and  seated  himself  before  it 
with  a newspaper  in  his  hand. 

“What’s  the  use  of  going  to  bed  if  I can’t 
sleep  ?”  he  muttered,  in  a discontented  tone. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

A.  PERPLEXING  ILLNESS. 

Mr.  Sheldon’s  prophecy  was  fnllv  realized. 
Tom  Halliday  awoke  the  next  day  with  a vio- 
lent cold  in  his  head.  Like  most  big  boisterous 
men  of  Herculean  build,  he  was  the  veriest  craven 
in  the  hour  of  physical  ailment;  so  he  succumbed 
at  once  to  the  malady  which  a man  obliged  to 
face  the  world  nnd  fight  for  his  daily  bread  must 
needs  have  made  light  of. 

The  dentist  rallied  his  invalid  friend. 

“Keep  your  bed,  if  yon  like,  Tom,”  he  said, 
“but  there’s  no  necessity  for  any  such  coddling. 
As  your  hands  are  hot,  and  your  tongue  rather 
queer,  I may  ns  well  give  you  a saline  draught. 
You’ll  be  all  right  by  dinner-time,  and  I’ll  get 
George  to  look  round  in  the  evening  for  a hand 
at  cards.” 

Tom  obeyed  his  professional  friend— took  his 
medicine,  read  the  paper,  and  slept  away  the 
best  part  of  the  dull  March  day.  At  half  past 
five  he  got  up  and  dressed  for  dinner,  and  the 
evening  passed  very  pleasantly ; so  pleasantly, 
indeed,  that  Georgy  was  half  inclined  to  wish 
that  her  husband  might  be  afflicted  with  chronic 
influenza,  whereby  he  would  be  compelled  to 
stop  at  home.  She  sighed  when  Philip  Sheldon 
slapped  his  friend’s  broad  shoulder,  and  told  him 
cheerily  that  ho  would  bo  “all  right  to-morrow.”  ] 


He  would  be  well  again,  and  there  would  be  more 
midnight  roystering,  and  she  would  be  again  tor- 
mented by  that  vision  of  lighted  halls  and  beau- 
tiful diabolical  creatures  revolving  madly  to  the 
music  of  the  Post-horn  Galop. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  poor  jealous  Mrs. 
Halliday  was  to  be  spared  her  nightly  agony  for 
some  time  to  come.  . Tom’s  cold  lasted  longer 
than  he  had  expected,  and  the  cold  was  succeed- 
ed by  a low  fever — a bilions  fever,  Mr.  Sheldon 
said.  There  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  alarm, 
of  course.  The  invalid  and  the  invalid’s  wife 
trusted  implicitly  in  the  friendly  doctor,  who  as- 
sured them  both  that  Tom’s  attack  was  the  most 
ordinary  kind  of  thing ; a little  wearing,  no 
doubt,  but  entirely  without  danger.  He  had  to 
repeat  this  assurance  very  often  to  Georgy, 
whose  angry  feelings  had  given  place  to  extreme 
tenderness  and  affection  now  that  Tom  was  an 
invalid,  quite  unfitted  for  the  society  of  jolly- 
good-fellows,  and  willing  to  receive  basins  of 
beef-tea  and  arrow-root  meekly  from  his  wife’s 
hands,  instead  of  those  edibles  of  iniquity,  oys- 
ters and  toasted  cheese. 

Mr.  Halliday’s  illness  was  very  tiresome.  It 
was  one  of  those  perplexing  complaints  which 
keep  the  patient  himself,  and  the  patient’s  friends 
and  attendants,  in  perpetual  uncertainty.  A lit- 
tle worse  one  day,  and  a shade  better  the  next ; 
now  gaining  a little  strength,  now  losing  a trifle 
more  than  he  had  gained ; the  patient  declined 


in  an  imperceptible  manner,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  had  been  ill  three  weeks,  and  was  no 
longer  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  had  lost  alike 
his  appetite  and  his  spirits,  it  was  then  only  that 
Georgy  awoke  to  the  fact  that  this  illness,  hith- 
erto considered  so  lightly,  must  be  very  seri- 
ous. 

“I  think,  if — if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  see  another  doctor,  Mr.  Sheldon,” 
she  said,  one  day,  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment of  manner.  She  feared  to  offend  her  host 
by  any  doubt  of  his  skill.  “ You  see — you — you 
are  so  much  employed  with  teeth — and — of 
course  you  know  I am  quite  assured  of  your 
talent — but  don’t  you  think  that  a doctor  who 
had  more  experience  in  fever  cases  might  bring 
Tom  round  quicker?  He  has  been  ill  so  long 
now ; and  really  he  doesn’t  seem  to  get  any  bet- 
ter.” 

Philip  Sheldon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“As  you  please,  rny  dear  Mrs.  Halliday,”  ho 
said,  carelessly;  “ I don’t  wish  to  press  my  serv- 
ices upon  you.  It  is  quite  a matter  of  friend- 
ship, you  know,  and  I shall  not  profit  six-pencc 
by  my  attendance  on  poor  old  Tom.  Call  in 
another  doctor,  by  all  means,  if  you  think  fit  to 
do  so ; but,  of  course,  in  that  event,  I must  with- 
draw from  the  case.  The  man  you  call  in  may 
be  clever,  or  he  may  be  stupid  and  ignorant.  It’s 
all  a chance,  when  one  doesn’t  know  one’s  man ; 


and  I really  can’t  advise  you  upon  that  point,  for 
I know  nothing  of  the  London  profession.” 

Georgy  looked  alarmed.  This  was  a new 
view  of  the  subject.  She  had  fancied  that  all 
regular  practitioners  were  clever,  and  had  only 
doubted  Mr.  Sheldon  because  he  was  not  a reg- 
ular practitioner.  But  how  if  she  were  to  with- 
draw her  husband  from  the  hands  of  a clever 
man  to  deliver  him  into  the  care  of  an  ignorant 
pretender,  simply  because  she  was  over-anxious 
for  his  recovery  ? 

“ I always  am  foolishly  anxious  about  things,” 
she  thought. 

And  then  she  looked  piteously  at  Mr.  Sheldon, 
and  said : 

“What  do  you  think  I ought  to  do?  Pray 
tell  me ! He  has  eaten  no  breakfast  again  this 
morning ; and  even  the  cup  of  tea  which  I per- 
suaded him  to  take  seemed  to  disagree  with  him. 
And  then  there  is  that  dreadful  sore  throa’t  which 
torments  him  so.  What  ought  I to  do,  Mr.  Shel- 
don ?” 

“Whatever  seems  best  to  yourself,  Mrs.  Hal- 
liday,” answered  the  dentist,  earnestly.  “ It  is 
a subject  upon  which  I can  not  pretend  to  ad- 
vise you.  It  is  a matter  of  feeling  rather  than 
of  reason,  and  it  is  a matter  which  you  yourself 
must  determine.  If  I knew  any  man  whom  I 
could  honestly  recommend  to  you  it  would  be 
another  affair,  but  I don’t.  Tom’s  illness  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  I feel  myself 
quite  competent  to  pull  him  through  it,  without 
fuss  or  bother ; but  if  you  think  otherwise,  pray 
put  me  out  of  the  question.  There’s  one  fact, 
however,  of  which  I am  bound  to  remind  you. 
Like  many  fine,  big,  stalwart  fellows  of  his  stamp, 
your  husband  is  as  nervous  as  a hysterical  wo- 
man ; and  if  you  call  in  a strange  doctor,  who 
will  pull  long  faces,  and  put  on  the  professional 
solemnity,  the  chances  are  that  he’ll  take  alarm, 
and  do  himself  more  mischief  in  a few  hours 
than  your  new  adviser  can  undo  in  as  many 
weeks.” 

There  was  a little  pause  after  this.  Georgy’s 
opinions,  and  suspicions,  and  anxieties  were 
alike  vague;  and  this  last  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  put  things  in  a new  and  alarming 
light.  She  was  really  anxious  about  her  hus- 
band, but  she  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  accept  the  opinion  of  other  people  in  prefer- 
ence to  her  own. 

“Do  you  really  think  that  Tom  will  soon  be 
well  and  strong  again  ?”  she  asked,  presently. 

“If  I thought  otherwise  I should  be  the  first 
to  advise  other  measures.  However,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Halliday,  call  in  some  one  else,  for  your 
own  satisfaction.” 

“No,”  snid  Georgy,  sighing  plaintively,  “it 
might  frighten  Tom.  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Sheldon ; he  is  very  nervous,  and  the  idea  that 
I was  alarmed  might  alarm  him.  I’ll  trust  in 
you.  Pray  try  to  bring  him  round  again.  You 
will  try,  won’t  you  ?”  she  asked,  in  the  childish 
pleading  way  which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

The  dentist  was  searching  for  something  in 
the  drawer  of  a table,  and  his  back  was  turned 
upon  that  anxious  questioner. 

“You  may  depend  upon  it  I’ll  do  my  best, 
Mrs.  Halliday,”  he  answered,  still  busy  at  the 
drawer. 

Mr.  Sheldon  the  younger  had  paid  many  visits 
to  Fitzgeorge  Street  during  Tom  Halliday’s  ill- 
ness. George  and  Tom  had  been  the  Damon 
and  Pythias  of  Barlingford  ; and  George  seem- 
ed really  distressed  when  he  found  his  friend 
changed  for  the  worse.  The  changes  in  the  in- 
valid were  so  puzzling,  the  alternations  from 
better  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  better,  so 
frequent,  that  fear  could  take  no  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  patient’s  friends.  It  seemed  such 
a very  slight  affair  this  low  fever,  though  suffi- 
ciently inconvenient  to  the  patient  himself,  who 
suffered  a good  deal  from  thirst  and  sickness, 
and  showed  an  extreme  disinclination  for  food, 
all  which  symptoms  Mr.  Sheldon  said  were  the 
commonest  and  simplest  features  of  a very  mild 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  would  leave  Tom 
a better  man  than  it  had  found  him. 

There  had  been  several  pleasant  little  card- 
parties  during  the  earlier  stages  of  Mr.  Halli- 
day’s illness ; but  within  the  last  week  the  pa- 
tient had  been  too  low  and  weak  for  cards ; too 
weak  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  even  to  bear 
having  it  read  to  him.  When  George  came  to 
look  at  his  old  friend,  “to  cheer  you  up  n little, 
old  fellow ! you  know,"  and  so  on,  he  found  Tom, 
for  the  time  being,  past  all  capability  of  being 
cheered,  even  by  the  genial  society  of  his  favor- 
ite jolly-good-fellow,  or  by  tidings  of  a steeple- 
chase in  Yorkshire,  in  which  a neighbor  had 
gone  to  grief  over  a double  fence. 

“ That  chap  up  stairs  seems  rather  queerish,” 
George  had  said  to  his  brother,  after  finding 
Tom  lower  and  weaker  than  usual.  “He’s  in 
a bad  way,  isn’t  he,  Phil?” 

“No;  there’s  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
him.  He’s  rather  low  to-night,  that’s  all.” 

“Rather  low  !”  echoed  George  Sheldon.  “He 
seems  to  me  so  very  low  that  he  can’t  sink  much 
lower  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  his  grave. 
I’d  call  some  one  in  if  I were  you.” 

The  dentist  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made 
a little  contemptuous  noise  with  his  lips. 

“If  you  knew  as  much  of  doctors  as  I do  you 
wouldn’t  be  in  any  hurry  to  trust  a friend  to  the 
mercy  of  one,”  he  said,  carelessly.  “Don’t  you 
alarm  yourself  about  Tom.  He’s  right  enough. 
He’s  been  in  a state  of  chronic  overeating  nnd 
overdrinking  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  bil- 
ious fever  will  be  the  making  of  him.” 

“Will  it?”  said  George,  doubtfully ; and  then 
there  followed  a little  fmuse,  during  which  the 
brothers  happened  to  look  at  each  other  furtive- 
ly, and  happened  to  surprise  each  other  in  the 
act. 
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li  Are  fully  established  as  goods  of  high  order.” 
— Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy,  and  all  of  Bur- 
nett’s manufacture. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Joseph  Buknett  & Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors  of 
Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations  for  the  Toilet,  &c. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


NAUSEOUS  - 
MEDICINES  V 


(d.D.&C°P) 

Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dimdas  Dick  & Co.’s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron, 

tsr  Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 

S Ad by  druggists  g 

110  Reade  Street,  S 


daily  foisted  on  the  public  will  receive  a public  exposi- 
tion in  my  forthcoming  Treatise  on  Nature’s  Sovereign 
Remedials.  No  one  case  has  ever  been  cuied  by  them. 
The  only  positive  remedy  is  that  which  I have  obtain- 
ed from  plants.  Explanatory  circular,  one  stamp. 
Advice  gratis.  Wm.  K.  Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SAVONINE 


f A CONCENTRATED  SOAP  for  Family,  / 
\ Laundry,  and  Hotel  use.  Half  the  Soap  and  V 
half  the  Labor,  and  your  Clothes  are  Cleaner, 


Brighter,  and  8weeter— a result  magical  as  pleasing 
an  T satisfactory.  SAVONINE  will  not  run  the  most 
delicate  color,  proving  it  can  not  injure  the  most  del- 
icate libre.  The  cost  so  small,  the  result  so  great,  that 
toe  poorest  housekeeper,  when  familiar  with  its  value, 
will  call  it 

A HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

Now  manufaci  ured  in  this  country  by  the  GLAMOR- 
GAN SOAP  COMPANY. 

. Agency  Sale-room,  TO  TRINITY  PLACE,  . 
M New  York.  N.B.  Sold  everywhere,  in  V/ 

/n  boxes  of 6 tbs.  for  $1  50. 


WHO  WANTS  A NEW  RIFLE? 

Every  way  superior  to  the  Needle  Gun.  Who  wants 
a splendid  Piano,  Melodeon,  Sewing  Machine,  Knit- 
ting Machine,  Washing  Machine,  Clothes  Wringer,  or 
a Library  of  choice  Books,  including  New  Physiog- 
nomy ? All  these  are  given  as  Premiums  for  Clubs 
of  Subscribers  to  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
for  18(17.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  FOWLER  & 
WELLS,  383  Broadway,  New  York. 


A certain  cure  for  Piles,  Bums,  Coras,  Bunions, 
Chilblains,  Old  Sores,  and  all  Skin  Diseases. 

D ALLEY’S 

MAGICAL  PAIN  EXTRACTOR.  Sold  every  where. 
Sent  by  mail,  35  cts.  H.  DALLEY,  49  Cedar  St.,  N.Y. 

Purify  the  Blood. 

If  the  blood  be  pure,  the  body,  which  is  formed  from 
and  by  the  blood,  can  not  be  diseased.  But  if  there 
be  in  any  part  of  the  body  any  affection,  such  as  a boil 
or  ulcer,  even  a bruise,  the  blood  circulating  through 
that  part  takes  up  impure  matter  from  the  local  af- 
fection and  carries  it  into  the  general  system.  This  is 
the  cause  often  o*  sudden  death  to  persons  of  full  habit 
afflicted  with  boils  and  ulcers,  and  who  use  no  medi- 
cine : the  matter  gets  into  the  circulating  system  and 
chokes  up  the  fine  blood  vessels  which  supply  the 
brain  with  vitality,  and  life  ceases  as  if 
Bereft  by  Lightning-. 

Now  this  can  be  remedied. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 

572  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Ware3 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 

BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 

JEWELERS, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 
568  and  570  Broadway, 

Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  then-  friends. 

French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 

China  & Glass  Ware. 

Having  enlarged  our  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Good3 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  pnee. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  &c., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  CQLLAMORE  & CO., 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Rroome  Street. 

IMPORTANT! 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER,  727  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Are  Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

“DUCHESSE  KID  GLOVES," 

Equal  to  the  “Alexandre,"  and  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  at  $1  25  per  pair.  Also  the 
genuine  brands  of  “JOUVIN,"  “BAJOU,"  and  “ AN- 
GELE" 

KID  GLOVES. 

HEW  MUSIC.  “ 

Come  Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel ; price 35c. 

Tiie  Light  in  the  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel  . 40c. 
Twilight  Dreams  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.D’  Albert  ; for  violin,  15c.;  piano,  35c. 
Mahkl  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 
Guards  Waltz,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c. : “ 35c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUMS, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

UNION  ARAM S, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 

AND 

SHIRT  MAKER, 

No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


take  all  impure  matters  from  the  circulation,  and  save 
the  general  health,  soon  curing  local  affections  also. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  protect  from  tedious  times 
of  sickness  and  often  save  life.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  102  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  ottering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses, Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERW  ARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  s.5  cts.  for  a certificate,  which  will  show  you 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  w’ill  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Grower  and  Importer  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Hardy  Bulbs,  &c.  My  new  Seed  Catalogue  for  18(57  is 
mow  in  piess,  and  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  It  will  contain  75  or  more  pages, 
finely  illustrated  with  about  100  engravings,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Frontispiece. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1866;  to  all 
others,  price  15  cents — not  half  the  cost. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  aud  au  wuu  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  aud  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com. 
pany,  26  Ann  Sc.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


DEMOREST’S  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS ; or,  In- 
stantaneous Photography  in  the  Parlor.  Beau- 
tiful subjects.  Price  15  cents  per  package.  Schools 
supplied  at  $1  25  per  dozen.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
price.  473  Broadway,  New  York.  


WANTED-AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male,  to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  68  Broadway,  room  No.  " 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  fhll  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su-. 
perior  machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  aud  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tan  Magio  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 

~ PICKPOCKETS  DEFIED. 

Demorest’s  Infallible  Watch  Guard,  simple,  secure, 
ornamental,  and  convenient.  Price  15  and  25  cents 
each.  Sold  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

The  most  Brilliant,  Sparkling,  and  Artistic  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Boys  ana  Girls.  Single,  15  cents,  with 
a splendid  Colored  Presentation  Plate,  and  both  mail- 
ed free.  Teachers  supplied  with  20  copies  of  Novem- 
ber number  for  $1,  and  8 centa  for  postage,  as  speci- 
mens. Published  by  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 
473  Broadway,  New  York. 


$30,000  IN  GREENBACKS. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  GOLDEN  ENVELOPES, 
drawing  articles  of  value,  and  a chance  of  drawing  , 

$60,000.  Two  envelopelTjpjr.5%,jojr&.f-Tr  +*, . i Add  re  - 
Manufacturers’  AssociatWir,  HFTBiVim  lA  (“-A.'  *v  V oi  a.  , iiroui 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


King  and  queen  of  the  Belgians— chief 

men  among  the  Mormons,  with  Portraits,  in 
Nov.  No.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  2<>  cts.,  or 

«r>  a '-ear.  Newsmen  her?  - FOWLER  ,c  WELLS', 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

ESTABLISHED  1860. 

100,000  Watches,  Dress  Patterns,  Bal.  Skirts,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Dry  Goods,  &c.,  <fcc., 

WORTH  8500,000. 


Splendid  List  of  Articles. 


EACH. 

1000  Gold  and  Silver  hunting  cased  Watches.  $18  to  115 
2000  Dress  Patterns  aud  Balmoral  Skirts  ...  14  to  60 
2000  Revolving  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . 15  to  25 
10000  Tea,  Tab.,  & Des.  Sp’ns  & F’ks  ($  doz.)  12  to  24 
6000  Napkin-Rings  & Butter-Knives  ($}  pair)  6 to  10 

4000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 to  10 

15000  Calirurnia-Diamond  Rings  and  Pins. . . 5 to  10 
60000  other  articles  enumerated  on  circular. . 4 to  10 


Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed 
up  and  mixed,  and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  with- 
out regard  to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all 
a fair  chance.  On  receipt  of  the  certificate  you  will  see 
what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to 
send  one  dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  Oue  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25 
cents;  5 for  $1;  11  for  $2;  30  for  $5;  65  for  $10,  and 
100  for  $15. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  one  of  our  nu- 
merous complimentary  letters,  with  a view  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  been 
deceived  by  some  of  the  impostors  who  imitate  oar 
business : 

“ Fort  Lyon,  October  S,  1866. 

“ J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. : Gents,— There  have  been 
quite  a number  of  men  sending  for  Jewelry,  <fec.,  from 
this  place  to  New  York  and  other  places ; and,  so  far, 
have  only  found  J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.  honest  and 
truthful  in  that  business.  Every  thing  that  has  been 
sent  for  has  come  at  the  proper  time,  aud  was  just 
what  it  was  represented  to  be.  The  e has  been  no 
article  sent  that  could  have  been  bought  for  less  than 
double  the  money  it  cost. 

“ I am.  Sirs,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
“ A.  J.  Thatch,  Co.  K,  5th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry." 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  Yolk. 


First  Premium  and  Imfeoved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originall j 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  {> 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  ORiMriNo  attachment,  is  NoiuELtsoin  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all. 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  dixteem 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gatui-.b, 
hem;  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  run  up  hrfadths,  die.,  <Lc. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  t j 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  wua 
have  used  it. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 

rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing. 

Hew  York  Tribune. 


Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  deliver  / 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  ail 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


An  Autiimii’Suggcstm 

Now,  as  heavy  fogs  arise  and  searching  winds  com- 
mence to  blow ; now,  as  the  human  body,  exhausted 
like  inanimate  nature  by  the  heats  of  summer,  begins 
to  wilt  and  droop;  now,  ere  the  inclement  winter 
makes  its  trying  onset ; NOW  is  the  time  f >r  a p e- 
paratory  course  of  the  best  acclimating  medicine  in 
existence, 


HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Fever  and  Ague  is  rampant  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Quinine,  the  physicians  admit,  will  not  quell  the 
phase  of  the  disease  which  at  present  pervades  the  en- 
tire West.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  remedy  ( =o- 
called)  is  deadlier  than  the  malady.  But  if  quinine  ia 
inefficient  in  intermittent  fevers, 


No.  543  Broadway,  New  York. 

THEIR  SUPERIORITY  VINDICATED  BY  THE 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  Fair  Maryland  Institute,  1866. 
All  Tnz  Highest  Premiums  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State  Fairs 
in  1866,  given  on  Sewing  Machine.!,  except  oue 
given  to  a Manufacturing  Machine  at  the 
New  York  Fair, 

WERE  AWARDED 

After  a most  severe  and  impartial  test,  to  the  Elliptic 
Look  Stitch  Machine,  as  follows: 

At  the  Maryland  Institute  Fair,  as  the 

“BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE," 

And  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  as  the 

“BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,” 
“BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE," 


conclusive  report  ol 
perienced  mechanical  experts  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
Sewing  Machines : 

“ We,  the  Committee  on  Sewing  Machines,  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  iuto  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  machines  submitted  for  examina- 
tion, find  the  Elliptic  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machine  to  he 
uperior  to  all  others  in  the  followi- 

“ Simplicity  and  Thoroughness 
struction. 

“ Ease  of  Operation  and  Management 

“ Noiselessness  and  Rapidity  of  Movement. 

“ Beauty,  Strength,  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch.  . 

“Variety  and  Perfection  of  Attachments,  and  Range 
of  Work. 

“Compactness  and  Beauty  of  Model  and  Finish. 


with  which  it  executes  the  Lock-Stitch,  by  means  of 
the  Elliptic  Hook,  and  we  therefore  award  it  the  First 
Premium  as  the 

BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

And  also  for  the  above  reasons  the  First  Premium  as 
the 

BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE. 

“ SJUSTSEk-  - T } Committee." 


“HECTOR  MOFFAT,/ 


F The  above  report  fully  accords  with  the  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  best  impartial  judges  and  Sew- 
ing Machine  experts,  as  well  as  of  all  others  who  have 
used  this  unrivaled  machine,  which  is  incomparably 
the  most  simple  in  construction ; the  most  efficient  in 
operation;  the  most  easy,  rapid,  and  noiseless  of  move- 
ment; the  most  economical  and  durable  in  use;  and 
the  most  complete  in  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its  at- 
tachments for  every  kind  of  work,  and  therefore  infim  e- 
ly  the  most  perfect  Family  Sewing  Machine,  for  which 
purpose  its  superiority  is  preeminent  and  unquestion  ed. 

Machines  (which  are  warranted  for  two  years)  for- 
warded to  any  part  of  the  world,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions (which  will  enable  any  one  to  operate  them  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty)  for  use,  on  receipt  of  the 
price  in  current  funds  or  by  draft ; or  they  may  he  sent, 
payment  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  of  sat- 
isfactory assurance  that  it  will  then  be  made ; and  all 
orders  from  a distance  will  be  as  faithfully  filled  as  if  a 
personal  visit  and  selection  had  been  made. 

Liberal  Arrangements  made  with  parties  of  energy, 
good  standing,  aud  capital,  who  may  wish  to  engage 
in  the  sale  of  these  machines,  as  agents,  in  such  terri- 
tory as  yet  remains  unoccupied ; for  further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  which,  and  for  private  circular,  ad- 
dress ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
No.  543  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHISKERS. 

Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Addle  s 
REEVES ’&  CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BINOCHROMATICS.— Ag’ts  wanted.  $5  a day  celar 
profit  in  selling,  manufacturing,  or  teaching.  (Business 
easy  and  light.)  Any  person  can  do  it.  instructions 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  3- cent  stamp.  Address  A. 
THOMAS  & CO.,  264  Washington  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

The  Dirapuenring  Picture.  Price25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  ke.  W.  t2.Wiiji.VSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  1. 


HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS 
Is  irresistible.  It  would  be  Bafe  to  make  a contract, 
under  heavy  penalties,  that  any  given  “Feve.-aud- 
Agne  District"  should  be  exempted  from  the  disorder 
for  any  particular  time,  provided  every  inhabitant' 
would  take  the  BITTERS  according  to  diieciions  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  contract.  There  has  never  been 
an  instance  in  which  this  sterling  invigorant  aud  anti- 
febrile medicine  bus  failed  to  ward  off  the  complaint^ 
when  taken  duly  as  a protection  against  malaria.  Hun- 
dreds of  physicians  have  abandoned  all  the  officinal 
specifics,  and  now  prescribe  this  harmless  vegetal/ie 
tonic,  and  nothing  else,  as  a preventive  and  cure  for  all 
the  forms  oi  chills  and  fever.  Vigor  is  the  thing  most 
needful  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  dyspepsia  aud  uerv- 
ous  affections,  and  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  are  the 
safest,  surest,  and  most  wholesome  strengthening  prep- 
aration that  human  skill  has  yet  concocted. 


$1800  per  Year  paid  to  Sewing  Machine  Agents  by 
W.  H.  Hunterson,  Cleveland,  O.  Send  for  pait.cularo. 


RICH  AND  RACY.  The  funniest  paper  published. 
Free  for  a stamp.  Address  Banner,  Hinsdale,  N . II. 


AGRNTS  WAXYTju  \ 

Very  liberal  terms  offered  to  sell  stationery  goods 
and  watches.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street. 


(fa  ^ PER  DAY  paid  to  Agents  by  BO\V- 

J t&Ul  MAN  & CO.,  115  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

1 AA  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
IUU  25c. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  tor  25c. ; 
100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25c. ; 100  Act- 
ors for  25c.  Address  C.  Sis  iMOUH,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

COA  PER  YEAR  paid  by  SHAW  & CLARK, 
VpJL<J  w Biddeford,  Ma  ne,  or  C.iicago,  Illinois. 

C A MONTH  1 New  Business  for  Agents. 
V H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfredj  Me. 

PERRY’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  greatest  medical  Discovery  ever  offered ; sell9 
faster,  aud  cures  all  cases  of  Burns,  Scalds,  W,.unds, 
Sores,  Gathered  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
tism, Corns,  <fcc.  Every  body  should  get  it.  Price  5 
cents.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents,  Druggists,  and  Coun- 
try Dealers.  Depot,  157  Chatham  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS  REPAIRED, 

Equal  to  new,  by  a newly-invented  process  for  60  cts. 
Inclose  pen  and  amount  by  mail  to  LEWIS  II.  MAR- 
TIN, Philadelphia,  Pa.  P.  O.  Box  1564. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1866. 


Terms  for  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratia  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subqouib- 
ers,  at  $4  06  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates  : 

One  Page $°50  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  60  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867s 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outsidd 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

0 ri  ;§tMlPl]Rl TITERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

* 


November  24,  1866.] 
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The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 


mg 

lourtst  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 

The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 
was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  furnished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide:  and  parties  with  small 


selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  live  pounds  of  us  at  one  time.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  consented 
to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as  one 
pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishix 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  small 

trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any r , „ 

our  protits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  promts  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  60  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  16  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  26  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  au 

THE  PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come 
direct  from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  ware- 
houses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ClubB.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  V lb. 
MIXED  [black  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 
$ lb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

OOLONG  (black),  70c.,  Stic.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 
IMPERIAL  (green),  best  $1  25  3?  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 
$1  in,  best  $1  20  lb. 

GUNPOWDER  (green),  $1  25,  best  $1  60. 

Mn.vvAtTKiE,  Nov,  1,  1866. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Ne w York: 
Gentlemen,— My  last  order  came  to  hand  in  good 
condition,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  I herewith 
send  you  another  order,  almost  all  new  names,  and 
their  orders  are  small,  in  order  to  try  the  goods.  I at 
least  expect  them  to  be  regular  customers  monthly, 
but  some  to  a larger  extent.  Believe  me  yours  re- 
spectfully, C.  BRINDLEY. 

4 lbs.  Japan C.  Brindley,  .at  $1  25.  .$5  00 

4 lbs.  Japan C.  Brindley,  .at  1 10. . 4 40 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson C.  Brindley.. at  1 26. . 5 00 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson C.  Brindley,  .at  1 10. . 4 40 

2 lbs.  Eu.  Breakfast C.  Brindley,  .at  1 20. . 2 40 

2tbs.  En.  Breakfast C.  Brindley,  .at  1 10..  2 20 

2 tbs.  En.  Breakfast C.  Brindley,  .at  1 00. . 2 00 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson Mrs.  Cass,  .at  1 25. . 1 25 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson'. S.  McKellips.  .at  1 26. . 1 25 

1 lb.  Gunpowder S.  McKellips.  .at  1 25. . 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson C.  Fitzgerald,  .at  1 25. . 

1 lb.  Black C.  Fitzgerald,  .at  1 00. 

1 tb.  Black T.  Blackwell,  .at  1 00. 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson T.  Blackwell,  .at  1 25. 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson Wm.  Potts,  .at  1 25. 

1 lb.  Black Wm.  Potts,  .at  1 00. 

1 lb.  Black Mrs.  Lee.  .at  1 00. 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson Mrs.  Lee.  .at  1 25. 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson M.  Gooding,  .at  1 25. 

1 lb.  Black M.  Gooding,  .at  1 25. 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson John  Wilson,  .at  1 25. 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson J.  Dahll.  .at  1 25. 

1 tb.  Black.... J.  Dahll.. at  1 00. 

1 lb.  Black J.  Knowlton.  .at  1 00. 

1 tb.  Youug  Hyson J.  Knowlton.  .at  1 25. 

1 lb.  Youug  Hyson J.  D.  Coolidge.  .at  1 25. 

lib.  Black J.  D.  Coolidge.  .at  100..  i ™ 

2 lbs.  Black James  Butter,  .at  1 00. . 2 00 

1 tb.  Young  Hyson J.  C.  Snover.  .at  1 25. . 1 26 

2 lbs.  Japan Mrs.  Boncher.  .at  1 25. . 2 50 

1 tb.  Black C.  Stumpy,  .at  1 00. . 1 00 

2 tbs.  Young  Hyson T.  J.  Price,  .at  1 25. . 2 50 

2 tbs.  Black  T.  J.  Price,  .at  1 00. . 2 00 

2 tbs.  Roast  Coffee C.  Hoffman.. at 

5 lbs.  Roast  Coffee G.  Balzer.  .at 

3 tbs.  do.  do.,  ground T.  J.  Price,  .at 

2 lbs.  do.  do.,  unground Mrs.  Lee.  .at 

2 tbs.  do.  do.,  uuground.  .M.  Gooding,  .at 
2 tbs.  do.  do.,  unground  .T.  Robinson,  .at 

2 lbs.  do.  do.,  ground J.  Butler,  .at 

2 tbs.  do.  do.,  uuground H.  Potter,  .at 

1 lb.  do.  do.,  uuground  . ..C.  Stumpy.. at 

2 tbs.  do.  do.,  unground.. C.  Brindley.. at 
2 tbs.  do.  do.,  unground.  .C.  Brindley,  .at 

Total 


. 1 25 


. 1 25 


. 1 25 


. 1 50 


30.. 


. .$67  25 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  38  Vbsev  Street,  oobner  of  Cntmon. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

£5“  We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  8tore  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  comer 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in 
mind  that  ours  is  a large  double  store,  Nos.  31  and  33 
Vesey  Street,  comer  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many 
other  Tea  Stores  in  Veses_Streqt.  . 

Digitized  by 


REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  op  OUR 

COUJVTIlYS  DEFENDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 


IN  AID  OF  THE 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Appdcants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  P ’ ““  '*  ' " ““  * **“  1 * ~ 

numbering  over  1 

for  want  or  room  U ........... — - — - — - — — „ , — - — ......  * ... 

now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“ Republics  are  Ungrateful,"  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions. 

New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School”  enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Gkant,  President. 

Mrs.  Cuas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Roueet  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Voorhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillyer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Law,  Manager. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 
Mrs.  W.  Germond. 

Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  C.  Maii.ler. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Mailler. 

Mrs.  Henry  Batjeb. 


New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  our  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “ Home  and  School”  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 

~ ' ' ' the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 

iTIVAL.” 


York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Ofticers  and  Managf 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FES’ 


Major-General  Van  Vliet. 
Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Resii  C.  Hawkins. 


Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  F.  Hall. 
Judge  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Ch’n  of  Committee. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  Pcleston. 


Theodore  Thomas.” 


The  following  card  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution : 

“ To  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Festival Sympathizing  with  your  object.  I take  Dleasure  in  tender 
you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on  the  occasion  of  your  Festival. 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORE, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

i of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  snch  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Tieket-holdor. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTST0  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 comer  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 3,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,500 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,500 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) 1,000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 5,000 

1 “ Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus”  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 250 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 

15  Ladies’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $125  1,875 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “ Empire”  Sewing  Machine 150 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $76  1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War 7,000 

250  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  @ $6 1,500 

500  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  @ $5 2,500 

lOOu  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  @ $3 3,000 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper’s,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft’s,  and 
Irving’s  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors;  Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladles’  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,225 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $100,000 

THEODORE  ^THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightfhl  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  <fcc.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 
CLUB  RATES: 

40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

100  Tickets  to  onetaddress 85  00 


5 Tickets  to  one  address $4 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  25  | 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

speciaiTnotices. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $600  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

Contributions  and  Donations  for  the  Fair  will  be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  our  office,  616 
Broadway. 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 
616  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Great  Portrait 

OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Messrs.  Ticknor  & Fields  have  just  published  Mr. 
Wm.  E.  Marshall’s  line-engraved  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This  portrait  is  the  largest  head  ever  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  is  by  far  the  best  engraving  ever  ex- 
ecuted in  America.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  strongest  commendations  from  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln  best.  Among  those  who  have  pronounced  it 

Unrivaled  as  a Likeness, 

MAY  BE  NAMED: 

Senator  Sumner,  W.  C.  Bryant, 

Vice-President  Hamlin,  W.  H.  Herndon  (Mr.  Lin- 
Skcubtary  Stanton,  coin’s  law  partner  20  yrs.). 

Ciiiek-J cstior  Cease,  Senator  Trumbull, 

General  Grant,  Speaker  Colfax, 

George  Bancroft,  Rouert  T.  Lincoln. 


This  engraving  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 
Agents  wanted  for  its  sale  every  where,  to  whom  lib- 
eral terms  will  be  given. 

PRICKS  : 

Artist's  Proof  {limited  to  300) $20  00 

India  Proof. 10  00 

Plain  Proof 5 00 


For  the  New  England  States,  address 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  address 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  63  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin,  address 

JOHN  H.  AMMON,  111  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


[From  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography.  J 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1865  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous 
thought  that  a preparation  having  for  its  basis  the  in- 
side bark  of  white  pine  might  be  so  compounded  as 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoonful  doses.  The  re- 
sult was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  alier  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a'  bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well. 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“ As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled.”— Poston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs, 

MliMMilf * oia  puma?  , 


and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  found  valuable. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  medicine  generally. 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.  8COVILLE,  Chicago,  111., 

FARRAND,  SHELEY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


MANUFACTURER’S  NOTICE. 

The  greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Calkins  & Co.’s  great  Cosmopolitan  Association  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  to  our  old  patrons  and  the 
public  generally  that  we  have  again  opened  our  Grand 
Enterprise  with  a large,  new,  and  select  stock,  con- 
sisting of  pianos,  melodeon  s,  sewing  machiues,  watches, 
diamonds,  jewelry  of  all  kinds  ancT of  the  latest  styles, 
silverware,  albums,  &c.,  under  entirely  new  managers, 
who  pledge  themselves  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
all  customers,  and  guarantee  a prize  in  every  instance. 
All  this  splendid  stock  of  goods  will  be  disposed  of  at 
an  average  price  of  $2  00  itwo  dollars)  each,  without 
retard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know 
what  you  will  receive.  We  warrant  all  our  jewelry  gold. 
All  we  ask  is  a fair  trial.  Send  25  cents  for  Golden 
Envelope,  which  will  entitle  you  to  one  of  the  numer- 
ous articles  named  in  our  catalogue.  We  have  No 
Blanks.  We  will  send  for 
25c.,  1 certificate. 

60c.,  2 certificates,  with  a beautiful  Card  Photograph. 
$1  00,  5 certificates,  with  a Butter-Knife. 

$1  50, 8 certificates,  with  a Mustard-Spoon. 

$2  00, 12  certificates,  with  a Napkin-liing. 

$3  00, 18  certificates,  with  a pah-  of  Salt-Spoons.  [Pen. 
$4  50,  25  certificates,  with  an  Extension-Case  and  Gold 
$5  00,  30  certificates,  with  a set  of  Teaspoons,  [tures. 
$8  (Hi,  45  certificates,  with  a Photograph  Album,  60  pic- 
$10  00, 65  certificates,  with  a set  of  Folks.  [Watcft. 
$15  00,  100  certificates,  with  a Silver  Hunting- Ca.-e 
$30  00, 200  certificates,  with  a ladies’  gold  H.  C.  Watch. 
$50  00, 400  certificates,  with  a gent’s  gold  H.  C.  Watcn. 

We  guarantee  to  send  in  exchange  for  the  smallest 
article  drawn  a handsome  60-pictnre  Photograph  Al- 
bum. Premiums  in  all  cases  sent  with  the  envelopes. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Great  inducements 
and  large  profits  to  ladies  an  ’ 
such.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


and  large  profits  to  ladies  and  gents  who  will  act  a 
CALKINS  & CO.,  1*6 


Dr.  Glover’s  Champion  Lever  Truss, 

Elastic  Stockings,  Shoulder-Braces,  Ac.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


IVES’  Patent  LAMPS. 

The  Safest,  most  Convenient,  and  in  every  way 

The  Best  Lamp  Ever  Used. 

Chandeliers,  Brackets,  Hanging  and  Table  Lamps 
can  be  lighted  as  quickly  as  Gas,  filled  and  trimmed 
safely  and  neatly,  all  withont  removing  the  Shade, 
Globe,  or  Chimney,  or  unscrewing  the  Burner. 

We  deal  in  Kerosene  Goods  of  all  kinds  aud  the 
best  Refined  Oil  in  market,  and  invite  the  attention 
of  all  buyers,  both  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Circulars,  with  prices  and  testimonials,  sent  to  all 
applicants. 

JULIUS  IVES  & CO., 

No.  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Stole  Agents  for  the  Folding  Pocket  Lantern. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 


MEEKS’ 

RICH  AND  PLAIN 

FURNITURE 


(>H6  HHOADtfAV. 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


Our  Young  Folks 


Every  Saturday 


i Make  Your  Own  Soap 
1 Percent  Saved  By 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


FROM  A LOFTY  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Short  Swell.  “What  do  you  think  I ought  to  do  if  a Fellah  insulted  mai  Waife?’ 
Tall  Ditto.  “Why — aw — burst  into — aw — te-aws  of  cawsel” 


‘ FLAYED  OUT.” 

Miss  Liberty.  “I  wish  you  would  go  away  from  our  door,  and  take  your  Organ  and 
Monkey  with  you.  We’re  tired  of  hearing  that  Old  Song.” 


Robinson  <&  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere, 

WEDGWOOD’S 

Government  and  Laws 

OF  TIIE 

United  States. 

A Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Pres- 
ent Organization  of  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments. 

It  contains  the  law  which  every  citizen  should  pos- 
sess to  enable  him  to  discharge,  with  intelligence  and 
fidelity,  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with  perfect  safety  to 
himself  and  justice  to  others. 

STRICTLY  A SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK. 
Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do 
good  and  make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for 
this  book.  Some  Agents  are  making  over  $100  per 
week.  A circular,  giving  Title-Page,  Table  of  Con- 
tents, Testimonials,  and  Specimen  Pages,  with  Agency 
Documents,  sent  on  application.  Territory  assigned, 
and  liberal  inducements  offered. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

Publishers,  430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword.” 


J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  made 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort , Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Beade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


THE  GOLD  PEN— BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  OF  PENS, 

morton’sTold  pens 

THE  BEST  PENS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


For  Sale  at  his  Headquarters,  No.  26  MAIDEN 
LANE,  New  York,  and  by  every  duly  appointed  Agent 
at  the  same  prices. 

A Catalogue,  with  full  description  of  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  letter  postage. 

A.  MORTON. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressiug.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Steel  Shirt  Collar,  SNOW  WHITE,  bv  Mail, 
60  cts.  BILLON  & FOGGAN,  7S  Nassau  St.,  ft.  Y. 


JgPfan^  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $f  00, 

i WOODWARD’S  Country 
Homes.  160  designs.  $1  50, 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the 
House.  126  designs.  $1  50,  postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Kow,N.  Y. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
I-)  for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  generally, 
fl  Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
, J where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Romaine,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Subscribe  now  for  1866,  and  receive  November  and 
December  Numbers  free, 

“The  Horticulturist/7 

Twenty-second  Annual  Volume— 1867. 

A Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Orchaed,  Vine- 
yard, Garden,  and  Nursery;  to  Culture  under  Glass, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  the  Em- 
bellishment and  Improvement  of  Country,  Suburban, 
and  City  Homes.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

1867— $2  50 ; 1866  hound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $4  50 ; 

1865  and  1866  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $6  00. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


lE^THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IX  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Manufactory,  comer  of  Niagara  and  Maryland  Streets, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

OVER  40,000  NOW  IN  USE. 


IIIE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renown- 
The.  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  most 
serviceable  Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  [Public, 
don’t  fail  to  purchase  the 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.’S 

MELODEONS  AND  AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


(JHas  received  the  waimest  praises  from  eminent 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  for  its  “admirable 
freshness,”  its  “ rich  variety,”  its  “ innocent  entertain- 
ment," its  “good  instruction,”  its  “originality  and 
good  sense."  “In  its  sphere  it  has  no  rival."  Teems : 
$2  00  a year ; large  discount  to  Clubs.  Specimen  num- 
ber, 20  cents.  


Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMATIC 
SALTS,  prepared  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Salts 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drugs  and  quacks. 
Use  Strumatic  Mineral  Baths.  For  sale  at  every  re- 
spectable drug  store. 1 


jPhGillott^ 


WITO  MANUAL  SUB  BASS, 

THE  PRINCIPAL  MUSIC  STORES 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces.  No  other  musical  instrument  ever  ob- 
tained the  same  popularity. 

We  now  manufacture  over  FORTY  DIFFERENT 
STYLES  of  the  MELODEON,  ORGAN  MELODEON, 
SCHOOL  ORGAN,  AUTOMATIC  ORGAN.  &c.,  and 
during  the  existence  of  our  Manufactory  have  sent 
forth  A GREATER  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUMENTS 
than  the  whole  of  the  other  Manufactories  in  the 
United  States  combined ! And  we  have  the  prond 
satisfaction  of  adding,  WE  HAVE  NEVER  HAD  AN 
INSTRUMENT  RETURNED  from  any  imperfections 
or  deficiency  in  construction. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  just  is- 
sued, is  sent  (Vee  of  Postage  to  any  applicant.  Ad- 
dress orders  or  communications  to 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Besides  its  other  attractions,  has  regularly  a choice  se- 
lection of  Short  Stories  from  the  best  Foreign  Period- 
icals and  by  such  writers  as  Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Ot.ipua.nt,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Frances  Power 
Cor.nE,  J.  Ruffini,  Henry  Kingsley.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Railway  and  the  Steamboat,  good  also  for  the 
Family  and  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  Terms  : 
Single  Number,  10  cents ; $5  00  a year. 

TICKN0R  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT 

But  what  COE’S  DYSPEPSIA  CURE  excels  all  rem- 
edies ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Dvspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Pain  after  Eating,  Cramps,  Colic,  and  Distress 
in  cither  Stomach  or  Bowels.  The  people  all  speak  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  of  its  merits. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  PITRE  CONCENTRAT- 
ED POTASH,  or  Ready  Soap^Iaker.  Warrant- 
ed double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  aud  supe- 
rior to  any  other  saponifler  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put 
up  in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pounds, 
and  12  pounds,  with  full  directions,  in  English  and 
German,  for  making  hard  and  soft  soap.  One  pound 
will  make  15  gallons  of  soft  soap.  No  lime  is  required. 
Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 
For  sale  bv  all  Druggists  and  Groceries. 

B.  T.  BAfiBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,09,  70,  72,  aud 
74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Fountain  Pen.  Mailed  free  fori  50  cents.  J. 
PONSONBY,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Box3S6.  Room  6. 


“ rruIE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR,”  a new  Illustrated 
A Magazine  for  the  little  ones,  edited  by  T.  S. 
Arthur,  323  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1  25  a 
year ; 5 copies,  $5  00.  Specimen  Numbers,  10  ceuts. 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength!  Beauty!  Cheapness! 

Harding’s  Patent  Chain-Back 

Photograph  Albums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Purchasers  should  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  they  are  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W.  HARDING,  326  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  rrora  1 to  36  different 
tunes,  and  cost  ing  from  $5 50  to  $600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed  for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
moments  for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
nut  companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
SM  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Patent  Self-Closing  Pocket-Books, 

In  which  a steel  spring  supersedes  elastic  baud 
straps.  Arms  & Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Warren  St. 


O’CONNOR  & CO.,  54  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Fine  "Wines,  &c., 

Have  now  in  store  all  the  choice  brands  of  brandies, 
whiskies, wines,  lieuqeurs,  teas,  segars,  &c.  PP”  Assort- 
ed packages  put  up  for  holiday  use : viz.,  a case  of  one 
doz.,  containing  2 bottles  Champagne,  3 Sherry,  3 Port, 
3 Bourbon,  1 Brandy,  for  $15.  Also  packages  as- 
sorted as  desired  at  equally  low  rates.  Orders  sent 
from  private  families  in  city  or  country  will  receive 
careful  attention.  Money  returned  if  goods  are  not  as 
represented. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  r 
itable  institution,  address  for  details, 
HAP"'"' 


SNELL’S  INDIAN  COEN  CUBE  is  warranted  to 
cure  the  worst  forms  of  corns  permanently.  No 

- ‘“lit  postpaid  for  $120. 

Watertown,  N.  1 . 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
iates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  C5  Broadway. 
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S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  lSfifl,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


the  excellent  texture  and  color  of  the  silk  she  is 
holding  up  to  the  light. 

How,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  did  Mulready,  a 
man  of  sixty,  succeed  in  producing  so  original  a 
picture,  and,  for  the  first  time,  so  lovely  a face? 
The  answer  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  knew  the 
man,  or  is  acquainted  with  his  history.  He  was 
always  a student,  always  a learner.  In  his  early 
pictures,  while  his  drawing  is  invariably  careful, 
it  is  often  inaccurate.  But  he  went  on,  year 
after  year,  drawing  with  unflagging  diligence,  and 
ever-increasing  powrer,  till  he  became  not  only, 
as  Sir  Charles  Eastlaice  told  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (1863),  “the  best  and  most  judi- 
cious teacher  the  Academy  has  ever  had,”  and  “the 
best  judge  of  the  merits  of  drawing  in  this  country 
but  himself  so  skilled  in  drawing  that,  as  Charles 


Landseer  declared,  “ perhaps  neither  is  there  now, 
nor  at  any  time  has  there  been,  so  great  a draughts- 
man as  Mr.  Mulready.”  Most  academicians, 
when  they  are  elected  visitors,  cease  to  draw  in  the 
schools,  contenting  themselves  with  acting  as  teach- 
ers ; but  Mulready  continued  to  draw  as  diligently 
as  the  most  ambitious  of  his  pupils.  “An  ad- 
mirable example  for  students,”  said  Sir  Edw’in 
Landseer  ; “ his  drawings  are  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy' ; every  thing  seems  to  be  done  upon  oath 
by  him  ; he  can  account  for  every  touch,  and  he  is 
a good  anatomist.’'  While,  as  a crowding  testimo- 
ny, we  have  his  own  statement  of  his  practice  from 
1817,  when  he  first  acted  as  visitor,  to  1863,  when 
he  gave  his  evidence:  “I  have  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I became  a visitor  in  the  life  school  drawn 
there  as  if  I were  drawing  for  a prize  /”  Surely 
here  is  a lesson  the  student,  whatever  be  his  pur- 


suit, may  profitably  ponder.  This  thoroughness  of 
study,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  was  not  confined 
to  drawing,  but  extended  to  all  the  technicalities  of 
painting,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  art. 


CHOOSING  THE  WEDDING  GOWN. 


The  picture  which  we  give  on  this  page  is  that 
charming  little  scene  from  the  “Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,” the  “Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,”  as 
painted  by  Mulready,  and  now  among  the  treas- 
ures of  South  Kensington  Museum,  England. 

It  is  twenty  years  ago  that  this  picture  was  at 
the  Academy  Exhibition  a constant  source  of  sur- 
prise as  well  as  delight.  Mulready  had  then  been 
for  above  forty  years  an  exhibiter  at  the  Academy, 
yet  here  was  a painting  by  him  as  fresh  and  unan- 
ticipated in  conception  and  treatment  as  though  the 
work  of  an  unknown  man.  No  symptom  about  it 
of  mental  torpor,  of  failing  hand  or  eye,  but  full  of 
life  and  spirit,  as  effective  at  a distance  as  when 
seen  close,  in  color  of  gem-like  depth  and  lustre, 
and  in  execution  the  perfection  of  unobtrusive  finish. 
And  that  fair  face — 
oiU'j",  li  a^y ..mlifiil  ^ 

customers,  is  evi-  — '■■■  _ i 

dentlv  touched  by  ■ 
the  loveliness  of  our  ^ 

is  regarding  hejr,  ' 

while  insisting  on 


THE  POPE’S  VISIT  TO  THE 
EMPRESS  CARLOTTA. 


Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  unhappy  termination  of  the  Empress  Car- 
lotta’s  mission  to  Rome.  Our  engraving  on  page 
7 64  represents  the  Holy  Father  paying  a visit  to 
the  Empress  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Rome. 
The  Empress  resided  in  the  Hotel  de  Rome,  on  the 
Corso.  Here  the  soldiers  of  the  French  and  the 
Pontifical  army  took  turns  in  guarding  the  entrance 
of  the  palace,  and  in  accompanying  tiic  Empress  to 
church  and  in  her 


EVACUATION 

DAY. 


We  illustrate  on 
page  761  Washing- 
ton’s entrance  to 
New  York  City,  up- 
on its  evacuation  by 
the  British,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1783.  Sir 
Guy  Carlkton,  the 
British  Commander, 
received,  on  August 
7,  instructions  to 
evacuate  the  city; 
but  this  event  was 
delayed  in  order  to 
make  arrangements 
for  the  Tories  who 
wished  to  leave  tlie 
country. 

On  the  morning  of 
tlie  25th — a cold  and 
frosty  morning — the 
American  troops, 
under  Gen.  Knox, 
who  had  come  down 
from  West  Point, 
and  encamped  at 
Harlem,  marched  to 
the  Boweiy  Lane, 
and  halted  at  the 
present  junction  of 
Third  Avenue  and 
Bowerv.  There  they 
remained  until  one 
o’clock  p.m.,  when 
the  British  left  their 
posts  and  inarched 
to  Whitehall.  The 
American  troops  fol- 
lowed, and  before 
three  o’clock  Gen. 
Knox  took  formal 
possession  of  Fort 
George  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his 
men  and  the  roar  of 
artillery  upon  the 
Battery.  The  troops 
entered  the  city  from 
the  Bower}',  through 
Chatham  Street,  in 
tlie  following  order : 
1.  A corps  of  light 
dragoons ; 2.  Ad- 

vanced guard  of 
light  infantry ; 3. 

A corps  of  artillery  ; 


CHOOSING  THE  WEDDING  GOWN.”-[From  a Painting  bt  Mulready.} 
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4.  A battalion  of  light  infantry ; 5.  A battalion  of 
Massachusetts  troops , S.  Rear-guard. 

Washington  with  his  Staff,  and  Governor  Clin- 
ton with  the  State  officers,  soon  afterward  made  a 
public  entry.  General  Washington  and  Governor 
Clinton,  with  their  suite,  led  the  advance,  followed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Members  of 
the  Council,  four  abreast.  Then  followed— in  sep- 
arate columns,  eight  abreast — the  officers  of  the 
American  army  and  the  citizens,  on  horseback.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  citizens  on  foot 
brought  up  the  rear. 

During  the  afternoon  Governor  Clinton  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  army  officers  at  Fracnce’s  Tavern 
(now  Broad  Street  House),  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Washington.  In  the  evening  the  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  It  was  only  a few  days 
later  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  took  a 
final  leave  of  their  beloved  chief  at  Fracnce’s. 


WINGLETS 

FROM  OUR  “ CORRESPONDENT  ON-THE-WING.” 

Room  16002,  Hoffman  House,  New  Yoek. 
Dear  Harper's  Weekly: 

This  epistle  is  about  what  I call  “Fights  to  Come,” 
and  is  suggested  by  the  close  proximity’  of  a Congress- 
man elect  in  the  room  two  or  three  floors  below  me. 
Mr.  M'CnoAKcMonn.n,  the  School  Commissioner  — 
who,  in  the  language  of  Dickbnb,  “ had  a genius  for 
coming  np  to  the  scratch,  wherever  and  whatever  it 
was,  and  proving  himself  an  ugly  customer'.’ — has 
found  a Peer  in  our  Commoner  John  Moriot,  elect- 
ed to  Cohgress  from  my  district.  As  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  M’Cuoakumchild,  so  with  John,  “he  will  go 
in  and  damage  any  subject  whatever  with  his  right, 
follow  it  np  with  his  left,  step,  exchange,  counter, 
bore  his  opponent  to  the  ropes,  and  fall  upon  him 
neatly ;"  and  to  continue,  he  will  be  certain  to  “ knock 
the  wind  out  of  common  sense,  and  render  that  un- 
lucky adversary  deaf  to  the  call  01  time.” 

I can  imagine  the  great— and  shall  I say  healthful  ? 
— change  that  must  take  place  in  discussing  knotty 
questions  in  our  heretofore  wordy  Congress.  And  as 
all  politicians,  more  or  less,  owe  their  nominations 
first,  and  their  elections  secondly,  to  the  operations 
oi  the  “Ring,"  how  appropriate  that  an  ex-champion 
of  the  Ring  should  lend  his  countenance  (though  it  is 
a little  braised  and  “ smiling")  to  so  great  a gathering 
of  the  “Ring"  leaders! 

I see  now,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  Jon*  going  through  a 
course  of  training  for  his  maiden  speech,  and  the  anx- 
iety manifested  by  his  trainers  and  backers— Woon, 
Brooks,  & Company— that  he  should  have  proper 
weight  and  influence— say  about  176  lbs  avoirdupois— 
when  be  takes  his  place  in  the  arena;  how  they  ex- 
pect he  will  fight  all  New  England,  as  M’Choakum- 
ohtld  did  Old  England,  to  the  ropes,  and  lodge  his 
left  mauley  in  Ben  Butler's  other  peeper,  rendering 
the  expression  of  Ben’s  countenance  as  much  a phys- 
ical doubt  as  the  expression  of  his  opinions  is  a polit- 
ical certainty.  I see 


JOHN  PREPARED  TO  RECEIVE  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE, 

with  its  usual  “ feints*  and  “counters;”  and  how,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  “Negro  Suffrage,”  he  will  let 
fly,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  his  hunch  ot  fives, 
caving  in  the  clerk’s  bread-basket,  and  spoiling  the 
potato-trap  of  the  private  secretary;  for  John,  above 
all  others,  knows  the  danger  of  leaving  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated;  and  when  old 
Thad  Stevens  comes  into  the  ring,  then  will  John 
show  some  of  his  wit,  and  his  “ rib-ticklers"  will  mean 
mischief. 

In  a case  of  impeachment  I do  not  know  how  John 
would  act,  as  I am  not  acquainted  with  his  legal  ac- 
o.uirements,  but  in  suits  of  “ Chancery”  I know  he  has 
done  some  pretty  work.  In  hie  last  participation  in 


A CASE  OF  THIS  RIND, 


he  spilled  more  “claret"  and  treated  his  client  to 
more  punches  than  ever  was  done  by  any  tippling  law- 
yer of  modem  times.  IIow  easily,  in  case  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  displeased  him— which  will,  ot  course, 
be  the  case — can  he  send  him  to  “prayers,"  and  bring 
any  temperance  champion  np  “groggy"  on  the  first 
round  I and  should  any  cowardly  Southerner  be  lark- 
ing around,  with  his  revolvers  and  bowies,  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  respect  • from  Congressmen 
and  obedience  from  waiters  at  the  hotels,  how  would 
they  be  shamed  by  John  sending  two  or  three  of  the 
biggest  waiters  to  “grass,”  and  knocking  the  expos- 
tulating landlord  completely  off  his  “ pins  l" 


JOHN  6ENDINQ  A WAITER  AFTER  A “ BBOU.." 
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The  waiter  very  soon  returns  with 

“ CHOPS  FOR  TWO." 

So  long  live  the  “Ring,"  fistic 
and  political ! and  your  own 

c.  o.  w. 

P.S.— The  following  “adver"  1 
think  you  had  better  publish  in 
your  widely-circulated  paper;  it 
may  lead  to  some  good : 

“([^“Missing  Man. — L’ft  his 
home,  the  Hull  of  the  Montezuma*, 
an  old  man,  of  feeble  mind,  a foreigner,  answers  to  the 
name  of  ‘ Maximilian, • and  has  an  idea  that  he  is  a 
Mexican  Emperor.  Jt  was  aoticed  that  his  mind  had 
been  wandering  lately,  and  it  is  feared  his  body  lias 
been  doing  the  same  thing.  When  last  seen  he  was  on 
the  road  to  Vera  Cruz,  apparently  in  a hurry,  making 
good  time.  Had  on  when  he  left  a cocked  hat,  French  peg- 
top  pantaloons,  with  a few  French  coins  in  his  pockets,  a 
short-tail  cost,  and  buttons  with  the  Mexican  eagle  on  the 
tail.  Any  information  concerning  him  will  be  thankful- 
ly received  by  his  anxious  friends.  Address  (post-paid) 
I,.  N.,  Tuileries,  Paris,  France." 
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THE  AMENDMENT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  people  have  laid  down  a principle  of 
restoration  by  which,  of  course,  they  are 
willing  to  stand.  They  have  plainly  declared 
that  when  States  formally  secede  from  the  Un- 
ion, and  attempting  to  maintain  the  secession  by 
force  of  arms  are  subdued,  they  may  resume 
their  relations  in  the  Union  only  upon  such 
conditions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
countiy.  This  is  the  principle  affirmed  by  the 
autumn  elections.  And  as  the  conditions  were 
at  the  same  time  announced,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  what  the  States  which  at- 
tempted secession  are  likely  to  do. 

Several  of  them  have  already  acted.  The 
Legislatures  of  Texas  and  Georgia  have  re- 
jected the  proposed  Amendment.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama have  recommended  the  rejection.  The 
old  political  leaders  who  dragged  their  section 
into  the  war  advise  repudiation  of  the  condi- 
tions. And  the  newspapers,  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  which  are  simply  inconceivable  to  one 
who  does  not  see  them,  disdain  the  Amend- 
ment with  passionate  contempt.  That  there 
are  persons  in  the  unrepresented  States  who 
deprecate  this  folly  of  Governors,  Legislatures, 
leaders,  and  editors  is  very  possible ; hut  the 
practical  drift  of  public  opinion  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  through  such  channels.  So  long  as 
those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  approve  the 
Amendment  can  not  elect  the  Governors  or  a 
majority  of  the  Legislatures,  nor  even  organize 
to  do  so,  we  must  regard  what  we  see  as  the 
indication  of  the  real  state  of  feeling. 

The  objections  to  the  Amendment  are,  that 
it  was  suggested  by  a Congress  in  which  all  the 
States  were  not  represented ; that  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  State  rights ; and  that  it  is  humiliating  to 
the  people  of  the  unrepresented  States. 

Now,  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  should 
be  enough  to  say  that  it  begs  the  question.  By 
the  necessity  of  the  case  the  States  that  re- 
mained loyal  constituted  Congress  by  their  rep- 
resentatives. By  an  equal  necessity  they  are 
bound  to  guard  the  country  against  any  danger 
that  may  arise  from  the  unrestricted  return  of 
the  rebel  States,  just  as  they  were  bound  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  consequences  of  the  attempted 
secession.  The  authority  to  do  this  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  government  itself  and  in  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  found  exactly  where  the  au- 
thority to  emancipate  the  slaves  was  found. 
Since  Congress  is,  and  has  been,  the  lawful  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ever  since  certain 
States  seceded,  it  has  the  same  authority  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Constitution  that  any 
Congress  ever  had  or  ever  can  have.  If  it  he  not 
competent  to  propose  a Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, it  is  not  competent  to  legislate ; and  if  it 
l>e  not  competent  to  legislate  because  certain 
States  are  unrepresented,  the  entire  legislation 
of  the  country  for  tlie  last  five  years  is  invalid. 
If  it  be  not  a lawful  Congress,  the  President  is 
not  a lawful  President,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
confirmed  by  it  is  not  a lawful  Chief  Justice. 
That  is  to  say,  if  Congress  be  not  lawful,  we  have 
no  government  in  either  of  the  three  branches, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  But  if  it 
be  a lawful  Congress  it  may  propose  amend- 
ments. 

To  say  that  the  amendment  destroys  State 
rights,  is  to  deny  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  first  power  of  a Government ; 
namely,  to  declare  who  are  its  citizens,  and  to  de- 
fine and  defend  their  civil  rights.  The  Amend- 
ment, in  the  first  clause,  simply  says  that  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  a supreme 
authority  in  its  sphere,  no  other  power  what- 
ever shall  presume  to  deprive  its  citizens  of 
civil  rights.  When  the  Governors  of  the  un- 
represented States  say  that  this  is  a blow  at 
State  rights,  they  forget  that  they  are  speaking 
from  the  old  and  now  obsolete  Southern  theory 
that  the  Constitution  is  a mere  treaty  between 
sovereign  States  and  the  Union  a common  serv- 
ant of  many  masters.  They  must  now  under- 
stand that  the  people  of  the  Union  have  decided 
by  the  last  appeal  that  it  is  a national  power, 
and  no  sensible,  practical  statesman  will  under- 
take to  quarrel  with  that  decision.  .1  Why  should 
an  English  politician  attempt  to  prove  that 


William.H1.  nad  no  right  to  the  British  throne, 
and  that  some  remote  Stuart  boy  is  now  the 
real  King  of  England  ? He  might  as  well  try 
to  prove  that  it  was  very  foolish  tor  people  to 
be  drowned  in  the  deluge.  Certain  questions 
are  settled.  They  have  been  debated  long  and 
fiercely.  The  differences  could  not  be  reconciled. 
Arms  were  invoked,  and  the  event  of  the  strug- 
gle was  the  final  reply.  The  Southern  theory 
of  the  Constitution  and  Union  is  one  of  those 
questions.  Those  who  continue  to  vex  it  will 
be  the  only  sufferers. 

But  the  loudest  objection  to  the  Amendment 
is,  that  it  humiliates  the  States  lately  in  rebell- 
ion. How  ? W ere  they  humiliated  by  accept- 
ing the  Emancipation  Amendment,  also  pro- 
posed by  a Congress  in  which  they  were  not 
represented  ? If  they  were  not,  how  can  they 
be  humiliated  by  accepting  the  legitimate  re- 
sults of  that  Amendment,  namely,  an  equaliza- 
tion of  political  power?  After  a tremendous 
struggle  to  overthrow  a Government  in  which 
you  fail,  how  can  you  be  humiliated  by  accept- 
ing, as  the  condition  of  resuming  a share  in  that 
Government,  that  it  shall  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  all  others?  Do  the  Southern  Governors 
mean  us  to  understand — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — that  rebels  are  hnmiliated  if  by 
their  causeless  and  defeated  rebellion  they  have 
not  gained  increased  political  power?  They 
insist  that  the  ineligibility  to  office  of  those  who 
have  broken  their  oath  to  the  Government  dis- 
ables the  chief  men  of  the  section,  and  repre- 
sentatively disgraces  all  who  honestly  support- 
ed the  rebellion.  This  is  not  a valid  argument. 
The  sincerity  of  the  rebellion  is  not  a pertinent 
plea.  The  question  for  the  United  States  is, 
how  it  can  most  effectively  secure  the  future. 
And  a very  obvious  and  practical  method  is  by 
making  treason  odious — not  by  hangings  and 
confiscations,  but  by  making  the  whole  tribe  of 
trading  and  forsworn  politicians  ineligible  to  of- 
fice, not  forever,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 
Certainly  a South  Carolinian  of  this  class,  for 
instance,  who  prides  himself  upon  having  been  a 
rebel,  and  upon  being  one  still,  does  not  suppose 
that  the  whole  duty  of  a Government  recover- 
ing from  so  severe  a strain  is  to  forget  and  for- 
give. It  is  not  vindictiveness  toward  rebels,  it 
is  merely  justice  to  loyal  men  which  prescribes 
this  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Amendment. 

There  is  no  chanca  whatever,  and  we  hope 
the  wiser  men  at  the  South  will  see  it  and  say 
it  as  often  and  strongly  as  they  can — there  is  no 
chance  whatever  that  the  persistence  of  the  late 
rebel  States  will  wear  out  the  tenacity  of  the 
loyal  country.  It  is  not  party  heat,  but  the  cen- 
tral warmth  of  intelligent  conviction,  which  has 
moulded  the  conditions  offered  for  restoration. 
Does  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  lead 
the  people  of  the  unrepresented  States  to  sup- 
pose that  the  loyal  people  will  be  turned  from 
their  pttrpose  ? 


THE  IDES  OF  NOVEMBER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  i5th 
November  officially  informed  the  public  that 
the  United  States  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  to  pay  off  the  Five-Twenty  bonds  of 
1862  in  currency  next  year,  hut  will  continue 
to  pay  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent, 
per  annum  until  they  are  able  to  redeem  them 
in  coin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  announcement.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  then  Sec- 
retary, wrote  a private  letter  to  say  that  these 
bonds  ought  to  be  and  probably  w ould  be  paid 
in  coin;  but  the  statement  carried  no  more 
weight  than  was  due  to  the  private  opinion  of 
an  official  who  was  not  likely  to  he  in  office  at 
the  time  the  bonds  matured,  and  who  could 
neither  bind  the  country  nor  his  successor. 
Mr.  M‘Culloch’s  positive  assurance  is  a very 
different  matter.  There  is  no  reasofi  to  believe 
that  he  will  vacate  the  oifice  he  holds  before  the 
Five-Twenty  bonds  mature.  When  he  tells  ns, 
therefore,  that  he  will  not  pay  off  these  bonds 
in  currency,  hut  will  continue  to  pay  interest 
on  them  until  he  is  ready  to  liquidate  them  in 
specie,  the  statement  may  be  regarded  as  so  ab- 
solute an  interpretation  of  the  law,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
fears  of  foreign  bondholders,  who  have  been 
afraid  they  might  next  year  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept payment  in  currency,  wall  at  once  he  dis- 
pelled; and,  on  the  other,  it  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  future  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  attempt  a different  policy.  Should 
the  reins  of  Government  fall  into  unscrupulous 
hands,  it  is'  hard  to  say  what  might  not  be  done. 
But  this  much  at  least  is  certain.  The  bonds 
will  not  be  paid  oft'  next  year,  and  any  new 
Secretary  who  may  attempt  to  pay  them  oft'  in 
currency,  will  have  to  violate  express  pledges 
given  by  two  of  his  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  announce- 
ment will  produce  an  effect  on  our  finances 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  occurrence  since 
the  surrender  of  Lee.  The  great  anomaly  of 
the  age  has  been  the  price  of  Five-Twenty 
bonds  in  Europe.  These  securities,  yielding 
6 per  cent,  per  annum  interest  in  coin — the 
obligations  of  a country  which  owes  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  and  whose 
revenue  exceeds  her  expenditure  by  ten  per 
cent,  of  her  whole  debt — have  boon  selling  iu 


London  at  less  than  70  cents  on  the  dollar, 
while  British  Consols,  which  only  pay  3 per 
cent.,  have  been  worth  90  cents.  One  main 
cause  of  this  anomaly  was  the  impression,  very 
general  abroad,  and  not  unfelt  at  home,  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation 
to  the  contrary  in  the  law  of  1862,  the  United 
States  Government  would  claim  the  right  of 
paying  off  the  first  issue  of  Five-Twenty  bonds 
in  currency.  This  impression  removed,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  these 
bonds  should  not  rise  to  a price  commensurate 
with  their  intrinsic  worth,  ns  established  by  the 
public  revenues  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
improving  credit  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  they  will  rise  much 
at  home.  Equilibrium  between  the  home  and 
the  foreign  markets  is  more  likely  to  be  pre- 
served by  a fall  in  gold  than  by  a rise  in  bonds. 
There  is  ample  room  for  a decline  of  i5  <®  20 
per  cent,  in  gold,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  take  place. 

Importations  are  on  the  decline.  The  fall 
trade,  which  opened  under  such  brilliant  au- 
spices, closed  dull  and  drooping.  Late  invoices 
netted  a loss  instead  of  a profit,  and  not  a 
few  orders  were  countermanded  by  telegraph. 
There  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  a heavy  spring 
trade,  and  the  chances  are  that  even  without 
any  increase  in  the  export  of  bonds,  our  ship- 
ments of  cotton  and  produce  will  so  fully  dis- 
charge our  debt  to  Europe  that  exchange  will 
hardly  rise  to  the  specie-shipping  point.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  an  increased  inquiry  for 
Five-Twenty  bonds,  which  may  fairly  be  expect- 
ed to  arise  on  receipt  of  the  Secretary’s  official 
announcement,  would  inevitably  precipitate  a 
heavy  fall  in  gold.  It  is  but  eight  months  since 
gold  was  considered  an  excellent  sale  at  128, 
and  many  good  judges  thought  it  must  go  to 
1 1 5.  Why  should  it  be  worth  any  more  now  ? 


JOHN  BRIGHT  IN  IRELAND. 

John  Bright  has  made  a speech  in  Dublin 
which  will  bring  him  very  near  to  the  popular 
heart  of  Ireland,  and  which  will  be  vehemently 
denounced  by  the  British  Tories,  although  he 
really  proposes  nothing  violent  nor  unreasona- 
ble. The  speech  is  excellent,  like  all  Bright’s 
speeches,  for  its  freedom  from  rhetoric  and  its 
clear  and  simple  statements.  It  is  worth  all 
the  Fenian  froth  ever  blown  in  the  eyes  of  an 
impulsive  and  not  very  wise  people ; and,  like 
his  other  speeches,  this  one  might  be  most  prof- 
itably studied  by  the  orators  who  are  hastening 
to  their  seats  in  Congress.  It  is  not  a treatise, 
nor  an  essay,  nor  a lecture,  but  a speech,  pre- 
senting plainly  two  or  three  points,  and  enforc- 
ing thqm  by  simple  and  not  elaborate  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bright  began  by  describing  the  sad 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  mentioning  the  vari- 
ous theories  which  had  been  proposed  to  alle- 
viate it.  lie  then  directed  attentioti  to  two 
points  of  the  situation — the  established  church 
and  the  land.  “The  church  may  be  said  to 
affect  the  soul  and  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  the  land  the  means  of  living  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.”  The  existence  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  he  said,  is  a fatal  error,  for 
every  minister,  however  good  and  modest,  is 
necessarily  the  symbol  of  the  subjection  of  the 
many  to  the  few.  The  removal  of  the  estab- 
lished Protestant  church  would  not  only  re- 
move the  condemnation  of  the  Irishman’s 
church  in  his  own  country,  but  it  would  make 
him  feel  that  the  English  people  and  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  land,  Mr.  Bright 
said  that  the  original  ownership  came  from  con- 
quest or  confiscation ; that  there  was  therefore  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  owners  and  occupiers ; 
that  it  is  not  common  for  proprietors  to  give 
leases  to  Roman  Catholic  tenants ; and  there- 
fore the  security  of  the  tenant’s  property  de- 
pends upon  the  fairness  and  good  feeling  of  the 
proprietor.  But  the  grand  evil  of  all  is,  that 
the  Irish  people  are  dispossessed  of  the  soil ; 
and  therefore  the  trne  “Irish  policy”  is  that 
which  will  most  speedily  and  justly  restore  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
people.  Mr.  Bright's  initiatory  method  to 
this  result  would  be  a Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion to  buy  np  the  large  estates  in  Ireland  be- 
longing to  the  English  nobility,  and  to  sell 
them  to  the  occupiers  of  farms  and  the  Irish 
tenantry.  The  disease  is  desperate,  he  said, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  searching. 

These  propositions  show  the  perception  of  a 
statesman.  The  details  of  the  measures,  how- 
ever, would,  of  course,  be  difficult.  But  it  is 
evident  to  the  whole  world,  as  Mr.  Bright 
says,  that  the  present  system  of  governing  Ire- 
land has  disastrously  failed.  The  wisest  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  chief  difficulties  are  the 
English  Church  established  in  Ireland  and  the 
land  tenure;  and  Mr.  Bright’s  remedy  is 
strictly  radical,  for  he  would  abolish  both.  He 
told  his  audience  that,  if  the  105  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  were  only  agreed,  they  might  do 
almost  any  thing  they  liked  even  in  the  present 
Parliament;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  unite 
themselves  firmly  to  the  Liberal  Reform  party 
in  England.  This  is  a very  significant  sugges- 
tion. For  if  the  liberal  party  in  England  pro- 
poses an  imperial  policy,  or  merely  adds  an 
Irish  policy  to  its  present  aims,  Ireland  will  b© 
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in  a fairer  way  of  relief  than  she  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  the  “men  in  the  gap”  can  come 
quietly  out  again  and  devote  their  energies  to 
some  practicable  result. 


THE  LEOPARD  CHANGING  HIS 
SPOTS. 

The  Chicago  Times  is  notorious  as  the  jour- 
nal which  was  suspended  by  General  Burn- 
side for  disloyalty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  papers  in  the  country,  and 
a few  months  since  suggested  to  the  President 
that  he  should  sweep  Congress  out  of  the  Capi- 
tol with  the  army.  It  appears  from  recent 
signs  that  it  is  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
who  must  be  swept  out,  if  such  advice  were  fol- 
lowed ; and  it  really  looks  now  as  if,  instead 
of  being  swept,  Congress  and  the  people  were 
sweeping.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  Chicago  Times,  and  it  beats  an  alarm.  It 
gives  advice  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  if 
profound  obsequiousness  to  the  only  aristocratic 
element  in  the  country  does  not  authorize  it  to 
speak  for  that  party  we  should  like  to  know 
what  does?  This  advice,  the  Times  is  aware, 
and  plainly  says,  may  imply  “ a more  advanced 
view”  than  Democrats,  and  especially  Southern 
Democrats,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking,  for  it  is 
nothing  else  than  the  adoption  of  impartial  suf- 
frage as  the  Democratic  policy ! 

It  asks,  “Is  not  negro  suffrage  inevitable?” 
It  declares  that  when  qualified  impartial  suf- 
frage is  once  yielded  by  “ the  South,”  the  Re- 
publican-Radical party  will  be  extinct.  And  it 
exhorts  its  fellow-partisans  every  wrhere  in  the 
country  to  remember  that  it  is  always  wise  to 
accept  the  inevitable  when  it  comes.  That  one 
of  the  most  malignant  opponents  of  equal  rights 
should  read  correctly  the  writing  upon  the  wall 
which  proclaims  justice  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able incidents  of  the  time.  Horatio  Seymour, 
also,  is  reputed  to  have  taken  the  same  ground 
with  the  Chicago  Times.  It  was  during  a re- 
cent visit  to  the  West,  where  the  air  seems  fa- 
vorable to  clear  perceptions.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  patriotic  Vallandigiiam  is  under- 
stood, with  his  usual  sagacity,  to  be  engaged 
in  reorganizing  his  party.  Does  he  propose  to 
plant  it  upon  the  proposition  which  he  made  in 
Congress,  that  the  Union  should  be  quartered  ? 
A Union  divided  into  halves  or  quarters  is  the 
Vallandigiiam  idea  of  a National  party. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Chicago  Times  merely 
reveals  the  utter  dissolution  of  the  Democratic 
party — a party  which  dies  amidst  the  contempt 
of  all  intelligent  Americans,  because  it  has 
steadily  and  inhumanly  withstood  every  lawful 
effort  ever  made  to  relieve  this  country  of  the 
incubus  of  slavery.  If  it  had  taken  ten  years 
ago  a position  which  so  much  as  looked  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  Times  now  urges  it  to 
run,  the  Democratic  party  might  have  retained 
its  ascendency.  If  it  had  had  one  leader  who 
truly  understood  his  countrymen  and  his  time, 
our  late  history  would  not  have  been  written 
in  blood. 

But  the  Chicago  Times  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  parties  are  not  made  to  order.  It 
thinks  that  the  master-key  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  Democratic  party  shall  supersede  the 
Union  party.  So  the  intelligent  spectator 
thought  that  the  little  boy  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  in  and  win.  But  the  big  boy  hit  the 
hardest.  If  the  occupation  of  the  Union  party 
will  bo  gone  when  the  Democracy  urges  equal 
suffrage,  what  becomes  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Democratic  party  ? In  the  pleasing  game 
of  Puss  in  the  Corner,  if  one  player  comes  out 
from  his  comer  to  take  that  of  another,  and  the 
other  quietly  remains  where  he  is,  the  first  player 
finds  himself  left  out.  Does  the  Chicago  Times 
think  the  country  is  so  enamored  of  the  party 
which  first  incited  rebellion  and  then  urged 
surrender  to  it  that  it  is  anxious  to  intrust  the 
Government  to  its  care  at  the  earliest  moment? 
The  work  of  the  Union  party  will  be  done  by 
the  Union  party,  and  the  national  existence 
being  peacefully  secured  upon  its  principles, 
parties  will  divide  again  upon  questions  of 
policy. 


CROTON  WATER. 

The  decision  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board, 
heretofore  noticed,  to  place  the  intended  new 
storing  reservoir  on  the  middle  branch  of  the 
Croton,  west  of  Brewster’s  Station,  in  Putnam 
County,  has  been  reversed,  owing  to  expected 
difficulties  in  procuring  the  required  land,  and 
a new  site  has  been  chosen  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  river,  where  no  such  difficulties  are  ex- 
pected. It  seems  that  large  damages  were 
claimed  in  the  former  case  from  flooding  an 
iron  mine  of  great  richness,  to  which  damages 
the  Croton  Board  were  unwilling  to  subject  the 
city,  and  hence  the  change,  from  which  no  dis- 
advantage will  result. 

The  new  situation  is  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  basin  of  the  Croton,  which 
comprises  a drainage  area  of  323  square  miles, 
of  which  quantity  the  reservoir  mow  to  be  made 
will  share  about  one-sixteenth,  or  sav  twenty 
square  miles.  The  situation  of  the  reservoir 
is  in  a wild  portion  of  Putnam,  at  an  elevation 
of  six  hundred  feet  above  tide,  where  the  Cro- 
ton is  a pure  mountain  stream,  distant  twenty- 
three  miles  and  upward  from  the  dam  near 


' Sing  Sing.  In  approaching  thw  spot  it  is  read- 
ily seen  that  Nature  has  well  adapted  it  for  this- 
purpose.  Two  of  the  mountain  ridges  which 
here  inclose  the  west  branch,  after  expanding 
around  some  beautiful  meadows,  suddenly  con- 
tract at  the  point  selected  for  a dam,  so  as  to 
require  but  seven  hundred  feet  of  masonry  in 
length  to  inclose  a reservoir  of  three  hundred 
and  three  acres,  the  extreme  depth  of  water 
being  sixty-four  feet.  The  abutments  of  gran- 
ite which  these  hills  afford  will  render  the  dam 
nearly  indestructible,  although  the  reservoir 
will  contain  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  million  gallons,  or  about  fifty-seven 
days’  supply  for  the  city,  not  estimating  the  in- 
crease which  necessarily  comes  iu  during  that 
number  of  days,  and  while  the  exhaustion  of 
water  is  going  on. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  reservoir  is  built 
is  simply  this— that  although  the  Croton  for 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  easily  supplies 
the  required  quantity  of  water,  yet  for  the  re- 
maining two  or  three  months  there  is  some- 
times a scantiness  which  necessitates  the  stor- 
ing of  water  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  maximum 
supply.  The  aqueduct  is  capable  of  bringing 
down  sixty  million  gallons  per  day— a quantity 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  even 
during  the  season  of  drought,  after  this  new 
storing  reservoir  shall  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion, which  may  be  expected  within  about  two 
years.  The  supply  will  then  furnish  through- 
out the  year  sixty  gallons  per  day  to  each  one 
of  a million  inhabitants — a supply  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  large  city.  The  av- 
erage furnished  in  London  by  the  several  com- 
panies having  charge  of  the  matter  is  supposed 
to  be  about  one-fifth,  or  say  twelve  gallons,  to 
each  person. 

The  arrangement  by  which  pure  water  is 
delivered  from  high  elevations  iuto  houses  in 
sufficient  quantity,  constituting  as  it  does  the 
power  or  carrier  for  removing  the  refuse  into 
sewers,  is  now  a necessity  which  no  important 
city  can  dispense  with,  even  leaving  out  of  view 
its  uses  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  as  a power 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  use  qf  wa- 
ter iu  this  city  for  manufacturing  purposes  is 
necessarily  limited  by  the  size  of  the  aqueduct, 
which,  being  a tube  composed  of  masonry,  can 
not  be  enlarged ; but  if  the  whole  ordinary  flow 
of  the  river  were  brought  in,  aided  by  all  the 
storing  dams  which  could  bo  conveniently  con- 
structed, there  would  arise  a demand  for  it 
which  would  greatly  increase  our  manufactur- 
ing power.  The  number  of  storing  reservoirs 
already  laid  out  is  twenty-three,  or  thereabouts, 
the  land  for  which  may  be  procured  at  between 
one  and  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  includ- 
ing improvements.  The  remaining  reservoirs 
are  capable  of  holding  each  about  as  much  wa- 
ter as  the  one  now  being  constructed.  The 
policy  of  acquiring  land  at  least  for  several 
more  of  them,  now  or  at  no  distant  period,  is 
quite  clear,  as  its  acquisition  will  prevent  im- 
provements which  will  embarrass  the  purchase 
of  it  hereafter. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  a word  to  say  upon 
the  advantage  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
city  of  obtaining  control  of  the  margin  of  all 
the  sources  upon  which  we  now  depend  for  the 
supply  of  water. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT. 

“ A foreigner,  who  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
American  institutions,  railways  excepted,”  sends 
us  a letter  descriptive  of  the  management  of 
railways  in  Germany,  and  recommending  simi- 
lar precautions  here.  He  relates  that  leaving 
Ludwigshafcn,  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  old  city  of 
Spires,  the  train  did  not  start  until  the  conductor 
had  blown  his  trumpet  and  was  answered  by 
the  locomotive  whistle. 

Upon  that  road,  and  all  others  in  the  country, 
defective  and  worn-out  rails  are  very  scarce, 
and  along  every  road  there  is  a continuous  line 
of  the  snug  little  houses  of  the  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  carefully  and  constantly  the 
whole  road.  There  is  an  alarm  telegraph  also 
upon  every  German  road,  and  the  train  does 
not  leave  one  station  until  the  signal  is  given 
from  the  next  that  the  road  is  clear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  railways  do  not  pay 
such  large  dividends  as  the  prosperous  Ameri- 
can roads. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  be  the  truth  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  very  plain  that  as  our  railroads  fall 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  certain  great 
corporations,  the  security  of  travel  is  dimin- 
ished, and  there  is  the  more  pressing  need  for 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  man- 
agement. It  Ib  not  only  safety  but  comfort  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
case  which  recent  experience  suggests.  The 
traveler  finds  himself  in  a crowded  car  heated 
by  a stove,  with  every  window  closed,  with  the 
low,  old-fashioned  roof,  and  no  apertures  for 
ventilation  except  the  three  useless  openings 
through  the  top  of  the  car.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  at  this  day,  and  with  the  im- 
provements in  cars,  passengers  should  submit 
to  be  shoved  into  such  a black  hole,  exposed 
either  to  disease  from  the  poisoned  air  of  the 
car,  or  to  taking  cold,  or  giving  others  colds, 
or  being  roundly  cursed  for  opening  a window 
and  letting  in  the  sharp  air.  The  regular  pas- 
sengers by  the  road  should  protest,  and  if  no 


notice  were  taken  of  the  protest,  the  fact£  of 
the  case,  ami  the  names  of  the  gentlemen, who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  joud, 
should  be  published. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  traveling  ‘com- 
fortably. The  great  companies  divide  large 
dividends;  they  arc  highly  pi  osperons;  undtho 
means  of  safety  and  comfort  arc  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  practicable  improvements  suggest 
themselves  to  every  traveler,  and  if  we  only 
steadily  grumble  and  growl,  we  may  by-and-by 
travel  as  safely  as  in  Germany  and  as  com- 
fortably as  in  England. 


DAVID  S.  CODDINGTON. 

In  the  slim  and  modest  volume,  upon  tlie  back 
of  which  we  read,  “ David  S.  Coddington’s  Speech- 
es,” we  find  the  few  works  of  a young  orator  who 
died  some  months  since  almost  unknown  except 
to  a circle  of  companions  and  friends  whom  his 
wit  and  charming  cultivation  fascinated  and  daz- 
zled. And  yet  none  of  our  famous  orators  sur- 
pass, and  very  few  rival,  the  brilliancy,  of  rhetoric, 
the  amplitude  and  felicity  of  language,  the  incisive 
thought,  the  profuse  play  of  fancy,  which  charac- 
terize the  half-dozen  speeches  of  Mr.  Coddington. 
The  evident  strenuous  elaboration  of  every  part  of 
his  orations  in  the  spirit  of  a true  artist  does  not 
in  the  least  touch  the  tiery  intensity,  the  pictorial 
phrase,  which  flash  the  thought  or  tiie  fact  home 
to  the  mind  and  memory.  No  one  who  read,  a day 
or  two  after  its  delivery,  Mr.  Coddington’s  speech 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  upon  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Dix  Democracy  to  repudiate  the  Chicago 
action  of  1864  and  to  support  Abraham  Lincoln, 
is  likely  to  forget  the  profound  conviction  of  which 
he  was  conscious  that  here  was  a new  orator  who 
would  make  all  the  old  ones  look  nervously  to  their 
laurels. 

But  an  early  bodily  misfortune  had  probably  cost 
the  orator  the  kind  of  inner  struggle  that  most  wears 
life  away.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  the  brillian- 
cy of  this  book  is  boreal ; that  a subtle  strain  of 
cynicism  is  sometimes  vaguely  felt;  and  that  with 
all  its  richness  and  insight  and  picturesque  power 
it  lacks  that  warm,  humane  sympathy  which  most 
satisfies  the  heart.  In  our  politics  a certain  ideal 
nationality,  noble,  indeed,  and  grand,  charmed  his 
imagination  and  inspired  the  author’s  hope.  It 
was  America,  the  sovereign,  with  the  imperial 
crown  upon  her  browr,  not  America  stooping  to  lift 
up  the  lowly,  which  most  allured  him.  And  yet, 
of  all  the  voices  which  cheered  the  national  heart 
during  the  great  struggle  with  the  glowing  vision 
of  our  possibility  and  power,  none  was  more  per- 
suasive or  prouder  than  his.  Had  Mr.  Codding- 
ton lived,  and  had  his  health  and  taste  permitted, 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  himself  heard 
by  the  whole  country. 

lie  was  born  and  bred  a Democrat,  and  even  iu 
advocating  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  in  1861  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  he  and  bis  friends  would  “ hud- 
dle under  this  Lincoln  shed  until  Democracy  finds 
a better  roof  to  shelter  us  from  the  tempest but  he 
had  been  a Free-soilcr  of ’48,  and  the  old  music  still 
lingered  in  his  heart.  So  when  he  stood  in  Charles- 
ton on  the  6th  of  May,  1865,  and  delivered  a eulogy 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  heart  overflowed  in 
the  most  striking  and  eloquent  of  the  thousand 
tributes  of  the  time.  We  quote  a passage,  and  we 
heartily'  commend  our  readers  to  the  book : 

“ He  found  himself  heir  to  a statesmanship  con- 
fused, shuttling,  and  pusillanimous,  occupied  only 
with  the  question  as  to  how  we  should  permit  our 
institutions  to  be  murdered  most  gracefully ; and  he 
left  its  public  policy  candid,  earnest,  self-sustaining, 
engaged  only'  with  the  question  how  the  attempted 
murderers  could  be  treated  most  mercifully.  He 
found  American  nationality  suddenly  confronting 
him  as  a disgraceful  doubt ; he  parted  with  it  a ter- 
ribly-respected fact.  He  found  the  Government  a 
dissolving  giant  dying  of  an  old  cancer  that  had 
baffled  the  best  physicians ; he  lived  to  cut  out  the 
poison  with  his  sword,  and  left  his  well-knit,  well- 
mannered,  vigorous,  compact  patient  a perpetual 
and  healthful  mourner  at  his  grave.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


southern  legislation. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  met  on  the  12th.  Govern- 
or Patton  iu  his  Message  commends  the  good  behavior 
of  the  freedmen,  and  urges  measures  to  protect  them 
against  the  occasional  bad  faith  of  their  employers. 
He  would  remove  all  restrictions  upon  negro  testi- 
mony, and  devote  a portion  of  the  poll-tax  collected 
from  freedmen  to  the  education  of  colored  children. 
But  the  Governor  strongly  opposes  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  The  first  section,  he  says,  gives  to  the 
General  Government  such  enlarged  judicial  powers  as 
would  overshadow,  and  might  possibly  nullify,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  State  courts  both  in  important  and  in 
trivial  cases.  The  second  section,  he  claims,  Is  unjust 
ns  being  partial  to  the  North  in  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation. The  third  section,  he  says,  establishes  a 
test  of  eligibility  for  office,  both  State  and  Federal, 
which  is  unnecessary  and  unjustly  proscriptive.  If  it 
was  meant  as  a punishment  of  past  treason  there  were 
already  sufficient  penalties  laid  down  in  the  national 
statute  book  for  that  offense  without  recourse  to  the 
injustice  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  no  injustice  in  insisting  upon  present  loyalty 
as  a test  of  eligibility.  The  Governor  concludes  from 
the  premises  that  the  Constitutional  Amendment  ought 
not  to  be  ratified. 

On  November  1 Governor  Throckmorton,  of  Texas, 
sent  iu  a special  message  to  the  Legislature,  urging  the 
passage  of  resolutions  expressive  of  “ the  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  of  our  people  for  peace  and  perfect  res- 
toration, their  determination  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
General  Government,  and  their  wish  to  cultivate 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  with  the  ]>cople  of  all 
the  States— solemnly  pledging  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Government  and  the  people  to  sustain  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  to  afford  all  persons,  without  distinc- 
tion. the  fullest  measure  of  protection  for  life,  property, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  political  sentiment.”  lie  advo- 
cates the  admission  of  negro  testimony,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  taxes  from  the  freedmen  to  the  educa- 
tion of  colored  children.  He  hopes  that  the  wish  of 
the  President  that  the  Legislature  will  “ make  all  laws 
involving  civil  rights  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as  to 
extend  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  persons,  without 
regard  to  color,"  will  be  responded  to  in  a proper 
spirit.  In  conclusion,  he  says : 

“ The  firm  and  hopeful  view  of  the  President  in  re- 


gard to  the  future  of  our  beloved  country  mnst  be  en. 
couragiug  to  every  patriot.  I trust  he  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed,  and  I feel  that  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  pa- 
triotism to  aid  him  by  every  wise  and  prudent  me  ins 
nt  our  command." 

Georgia  has  rejected  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 

In  thu  House  there  were  for  rejection  131,  against  it  2. 

Iu  the  SeHfttaYhe-r«ui4aj£ieer  was  nnnuimbus.  The 
Committee  to  whom  the  matTerhuttbsenjgferTed  con- 
sidered that  constitutionally  the  AmftnSfiSprttP-iw*— 
before  the  States,  not  being  proposed  by  twcWttrtle  of 
a full  Congress,  eleven  States  having  been  refused  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  debate  on  proposing  the 
Amendment,  and  yet  being  expected  to  ratify  it  when 
thus  proposed.  The  right  to  ratify  implied  the  light 
to  take  part  in  the  original  proposition. 

THE  BALTIMORE  TROUBLE. 

Judge  Bartol,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland, 
has  given  his  decision  as  to  the  law  involved  in  the 
Baltimore  trouble.  He  declares  the  Governor’s  au- 
thority to  remove  the  old  and  to  appoint  new  Police 
Commissioners  to  be  unquestionable ; and  that  Judge 
Bond’s  order,  restraining  Messrs.  Young  and  Valiant 
from  exercising  the  official  functions  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed,  was  unwarranted. 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  organs  appear  to  be  desir- 
ous of  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  Radical  sails.  The 
Boston  Post,  referring  to  Judge  Reagan’s  letter  advo- 
cating impartial  suffrage  in  Texas,  says:  “This  is 
wise,  just,  politic.  Impartial  suffrage  we  have  always 
advocated.  The  Massachusetts  system  we  think  a 
good  one,  and  if  every  State  would  adopt  it  the  result 
would  prove  its  great  security  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country."  The  Chicago  Times  steps  nut 
more  boldly.  It  declares  that  negro  suffrage  in  some 
shape  is  inevitable,  and  recommends  the  South  to  ac- 
cept “impartial  suffrage,  or  suffrage  dependent  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  man,  irrespective  of  color,  as  is 
now  the  rule  iu  Massachusetts,"  that  au  end  may  be 
put  to  the  agitation  against  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
cluded States. 

CAN  SECESSION  DESTROY  A STATIC? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  has  decided  that 
the  State  never  lost  its  organization  as  a government 
by  reason  of  secession  or  wart  but  that  it  was  in  nil 
respects  not  only  de  facto  but  dejure  a State,  and  that 
the  functions  of  the  government  were  rightly  and  con- 
stitutionally exercised  by  those  who  exercised  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  functions  during  that 
time  within  the  State. 


NMV8  ITEMS. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  met  No- 
vember 14.  • Neither  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  nor 
Howard  were  able  to  be  present.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : President,  Gen- 
eral J.  A.  Rawlings : Vice-Presidents,  Major-Generals 
J.  A.  Logan,  F.  P.  Blair,  R.  J.  Oglesby,  G.  A.  Smith, 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-Generals  \V.  W.  Belknap  and 
Fairchild ; Recording  Secretary,  Colonel  L.  M.  Day- 
ton  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Brigadier-General  A. 
Hickeulaper ; Treasurer,  Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  session  was  occupied  in 
discussing  the  proposed  monument  to  Major-General 
M’Pberson. 

A resolution  was  finallv  passed,  fixing  upon  Clyde, 
Ohio,  the  burial-place  or  General  M’Pherson,  as’ the 
proper  place  for  the  monument. 

After  transacting  some  unimportant  business  a res- 
olution was  adopted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  St.  Louis— the  time  to  be  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent ; whereupon  the  Society  adjourned. 

Dr.  Horwitz,  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  has  prepared  some  valuable  statist- 
ics, showing  the  naval  casualties  of  battle  during  the 
rebellion.  The  totals  show  that  there  were  3910 
wounded,  308  drowned  in  battle,  and  646  scalded  in 
battle— in  all  4674.  The  deaths  in  the  naval  service 
were : 495  from  gun-shot  fractures,  1309  from  gun-shot 
flesh  wounds,  and  373  from  incidental  casualties,  while 
95  died  iu  rebel  prison-pens— makiug  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  2272.  There  were  discharged  from  the 
naval  service  as  disabled  650  from  casualties  of  war, 
and  431  from  incidental  casualties— 9S1  in  all.  Three 
hundred  and  sixteen  amputations  were  performed  and 
four  cases  of  trepanning,  of  whom  two  recovered  and 
two  died. 

Daniel  Carpenter,  one  of  our  four  Inspectors  of  Po- 
lice, died  suddenly,  on  the  15th,  of  heart-disease.  He 
was  a native  of  Albany,  and  about  60  years  of  age. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Xorember  12 : 

(London.)—1 There  are  vague  rumors  afloat  that  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  has  been  offered  the  crown  of 
Poland  under  certain  eventualities. 

Xorember  13 : 

(Lonbon.)— It  is  said  that  the  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Frazer,  Trennolm,  & Co. 
have  been  amicably  settled,  wherebv  the  vessels  iu 
dispute,  now  lying  at  Liverpool,  and  all  the  other  prop- 
erty, have  been  released. 

The  Jamaica  Committee  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  indict  Governor  Eyre  for  murder. 

Dispatches  from  the  East  announce  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  has  ordered  a general  amnesty  to  be 
granted  to  the  insurgents  of  Caudia. 

In  spite  of  the  many  denials,  rumors  of  a Prusso- 
Russian  alliance  continue  to  prevail.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  treaty  provides  for  the  admission  of  the  United 
States  into  the  alliance,  with  a sovereign  establish- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  guarantees  that 
nation  highly  favorable  commercial  advantages. 

(Coi’enuaoen.) — The  King  to-day  formally  opened 
the  session  of  the  Danish  Chambers.  In  his  speech 
on  that  occasion  he  said  he  was  convinced  that  Den- 
mark would  soon  regain  her  natural  frontiers  by  a 
popular  vote. 

(Constantinople.)— The'  cholera  has  again  broken 
out  in  this  city. 

Xorember  14 : 

(London.)— In  the  case  of  the  ex-rebel  cruiser  Rajtpa~ 
bannock,  seized  for  the  United  States,  the  Admiralty 
Court  has  decided  that  Coleman  is  entitled  to  her  pos- 
session. 

Xorember  17 : 

(Paris.)— The  family  of  Major-General  John  A.  Dix 
arrived  yesterday. 

Xorember  18 : 

(Madbid.)  — The  Government  of  Spain  is  taking 
strong  measures  to  prevent  a threatened  outbreak. 

Dou  Miguel  is  dead. 

Xorember  19 : 

(London.)— Great  floods  are  devastating  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lancaster.  Many  lives  have  been 
lost  by  drowning.- 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  is  alive  to  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  Fenians  have  been  arriving  in 
Ireland  weekly,  and  is  well  prepared  to  meet  any  re- 
bellious movement. 

The  report  is  confirmed  that  Chili  and  Peru  have 
consented  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  from  Bombay  report  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  famine'  in  India  is 
abating. 

The  Reform  demonstration  iu  Edinburgh  on  Satur- 
day was  a large  and  iniposing  one. 

(Florence.)— r Baron  Ricasoli,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Italian  Government,  has  issued  a circular  discouraging 
the  agitation  of  the  Roman  question.  Italy,  he  says, 
will  be  neutral,  and  await  the  certain  triumph  of  her 
rights. 

THE  POPE’S  ALLOCUTION. 

The  text  of  the  Pope’s  Allocution  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  reasserts  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope ; it 
protests  against  the  annexation  omhe  Pontifical  States 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  denounces  all  who  take  part 
iu  that  proeeediug. 
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BANQUET  TO  MR.  FIELD. 

To  Cyrus  W.  Field,  rather  than 
to  any  other  man,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  conceived  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  Atlantic  telegraph. 
His  share  in  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise, or  his  prominence  in  its  exe- 
cution, may  have  been  surpassed  by 
some ; but  one  thing  unquestionably 
is  his  alone — original  and  absolute 
faith  in  final  success,  a faith  which 
no  difficulties  could  overcome,  and 
the  patience  of  which  was  equal  to 
any  labor  and  any  cost.  No  injus- 
tice can  be  done  to  any  man  by  the 
declaration  that,  but  for  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  there  would  now  be  no  tele- 
graphic communication  I >e  tween 
America  and  Europe.  And  of  no 
o ' her  man  can  this  be  said. 

It  was  proper,  then,  that  his  own 
city  should  do  him  honor,  and  show 
her  pride  not  only  in  his  success, 
blit  in  the  heroic  faith  which  ac- 
complished it.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Field 
on  the  evening  of  November  15,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  We  illus- 
trate the  banquet  below,  and  give  a 
new  and  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Field,  from  a photograph  taken  for 
Harper's  Weekly  bv  Rockwood  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  the  morning  after 
the  banquet. 

The  decorations  of  the  banquet- 
hall  are  thus  described  in  the  New 
York  Times : 

“From  the  centre  of  the  dome  fell 
clouds  of  parti-colored  silk,  canopying 
all  below.  From  these  hung  crystal 
chandeliers,  flooding  the  hall  with  sil- 
ver light,  toned  down  by  the  soft  re- 
fraction of  the  silken  ceiling  overhead. 
Suspended  from  the  dome,  at  its  east- 


miniature,  girt  by  an  iron  band,  em- 
blematic of  the  telegraphic  girdle. 

Above  this  globe  were  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  stars,  and  from  each  of 
these  fell  delicate  cords  of  silk,  like 
cobweb  threads  in  the  sunlight,  unit- 
ing the  mysterious  W'orlds  whence 
they  came  to  the  iron-bound,  impris- 
oned Earth  below.  These  lines,  gath- 
ered together  on  the  meridiau  of  the 
globe,  did  not  end  there,  but,  spread- 
ing out  again,  descended  and  were 
caught  up  by  the  grappling  arms  of 
delicate  telegraphic  poles  of  silver, 
planted  on  the  tables  underneath,  and, 
held  up  by  those  poles,  the  entire  hall 
was  girt  by  these  silken  lines.  Up 
among  the  congregated  solar  system 
hung  the  ethereal  messages,  ‘Greet- 
ing from  all  the  stars ‘ The  lordly 
Sun  sends  greeting  down;’  ‘The 
Moon  her  peaceful  radiance  lends 
nnd  hanging  from  the  globe  a prosaic 
sign -board,  announcing  the  where- 
about of  the  ‘ General  Telegraphic  Of- 
tlce.’  On  thd  telegraphic  poles  along 
the  tables  were  symbols  of  the  glad 
communion  of  all  nations  with  the  • 
spirit  animating  the  festivities  of  the  night.  There 
were  greetings  from  Russia,  France,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Spain,  New  Jersey,  Portugal,  Denmark,  New  Hamp- 
shire, China,  Timbuctoo,  and  all  the  places  with  names 
familiar,  or  unfamiliar  to-  the  ear,  near  and  remote, 
reading  as  you  passed  along  with  the  surprising  oc}d- 
ity  of  medley,  so  frequent  and  queer  were  the  transi- 
tions.” 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD. — [Photographed  by 


Mr.  Field’s  speech  after  dinner  contained  a full 
and  interesting  history  of  the  Atlantic  Cable : 


for  four  successive  evenings,  and,  around  a tal 

ered  with  maps  and  charts,  and  plans  and  estimates, 
considered  a project  to  extend  a line  of  telegraph  from 


Nova  Scotia  to  St.  Johns,  in  Newfoundland,  thence  to 
be  carried  across  the  ocean,  it  was  a very  pretty  plan 
on  paper.  There  was  New  York,  and  there  was  St. 
Johns,  only  about  1200  miles  apart.  It  was  easy  to 
draw  a line  from  one  point  to  the  other,  making  no 
account  of  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  swamps 
and  rivers  and  gulfs,  that  lay  iu  our  way.  Not  one 
of  us  had  ever  seen  the  country,  or  had  any  idea  of 
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the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  We 
thought  we  could  build  the  line  in  a 
few  months.  It  took  two  years  and  a 
half.  Yet  we  never  asked  for  help  out- 
side our  own  little  circle.  Indeed,  I 
fear  we  should  not  have  got  it  if  we 
had,  for  few  had  any  faith  in  our 
scheme.  Every  dollar  came  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  Yet  I am  proud  to 
say  no  man  drew  back.  No  man 
proved  a deserter.  Those  who  came 
first  into  the  work  have  stood  by  it  to 
the  end.  Of  those  six  men  four  are 
here  to-night  — Mr.  Petek  Cooper, 
Moses  Tayloe,  Marshall  O.  Ron- 
Ears,  and  myself.  My  brother  Dud- 
ley is  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Chandler 
White  died  in  1856,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  who 
is  also  here.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lowiseb 
was  our  Secretary.  To  these  gentle- 
men, as  my  first  associates,  it  is  but 
just  that  I should  pay  my  first  ac- 
knowledgments. 

“From  this  statement  you  perceive 
that,  in  the  beginning,  this  was  wholly 
an  American  enterprise.  It  was  be- 
gun, and  for  two  years  and  a half  was 
carried  on,  solely  by  Am.erican'capital. 
Our  brethren  across  the  sea  did  not 
even  know  what  we  were  doing  away 
in  the  forests  of  Newfoundland.  Our 
little  company  raised  aiid  expended 
over  a million  and  a quarter  of  dol- 
lars before  an  Englishman  paid  a siu- 
gle  pound  sterling.  Oar  only  support 
outside  was  in  the  liberal  character 
and  steady  friendship  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  for  which  we 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr-  E.  M. 
Archibald,  then  Attorney-General  of 
.that  colony,  and  now  British  Consul 
in  New  York.  And  in  preparing  for 
au  ocean  cable  the  first  soundings 
across  the  Atlantic  were  made  by 
American  officers  iu  American  ships. 
Our  scientific,  men — Morse,  Henry, 
B.uiiik,  and  Maury— had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  United 
States  ship  Dolphin  discovered  the  tel- 
egraphic plateau  as  early  as  1853 ; and 
the  United  States  ship  Arctic  sounded 
across  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 
in  1850— a year  before  her  Majesty’s 
ship  Cyclops,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Dayman,  went  over  the  same 
course.  This  I state  not  to  take  aught 
from  the  just  praise  of  England,  but 
simply  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. 

“It  was  not  till  1856— ten  years  ago 
—that  the  enterprise  had  any  existence 
in  England.  In  that  summer  I went  to 
London,  and  there  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Brett,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Bright, 
and  Dr.  Whitehorse,  organized  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Science 
had  begun  to  contemplate  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  enterprise;  and  the 
great  Faraday  cheered  us  with  his 
lofty  enthusiasm.  Then  for  the  first 
time  was  enlisted  the  support  of  En- 
glish capitalists;  and  then  the  Brit- 
ish Government  began  that  generous 
course  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since— offering  us  ships  to  complete 
soundings  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
assist  in  laying  the  cable,  and  an  an- 
nual subsidy  for  the  transmission  of 
messages.  The  expedition  of  1867  ank 
the  two  expeditions  of  1858  were  joint 
euterprises,  in  which  the  Niagara  and 
the  Susquehanna  took  part  with  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Leopard,  the  Gorgon , 
and  the  Valorous;  and  the  officers 
of  both  navies  worked  with  gener- 
ous rivalry  for  the  same  great  object.  The  capi- 
tal—except  one  quarter  which,  as  you  have  said,  was 
taken  by  myself— was  subscribed  wholly  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Directors  were  almost  all  English  bank- 
ers and  merchants,  though  among  them  was  one  gen- 
tleman whom  we  are  proud  to  call  au  American— Mr. 
George  Peabody,  a name  honored  in  two  countries, 
since  he  has  showered  his  princely  benefactions  upon 
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both— who.  though  a resident  for  nearly  forty  years  in 
London,  where  ne  has  gained  abundant  wealth  and 
honors,  still  clings  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  declining 
the  honor  of  a Baronetcy  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 
main a simple  American  citizen. 

“ With  the  history  of  the  expeditions  of  iS57-BS  you 
are  familiar.  On  the  third  trial  we  gained  a brief  suc- 
cess. The  cable  was  laid,  and  for  four  weeks  it  worked 
—though  never  very  brilliantly— never  giving  forth 
such  rapid  and  distinct  flashes  as  the  cables  of  to-day. 

“ After  the  failnre  of  1*58  came  our  darkest  days. 
When  a thing  is  deatlit  is  hard  to  galvanize  it  into 
life.  It  Is  more  difficult  to  revive  an  old  enterprise 
than  to  start  n new  one.  *.  The  freshness  and  novelty 
are  gone,  and  the  feeling  of  disappointment  discour- 
ages further  effort. 

“ Other  causes  delaVed  a new  attempt.  This  coun- 
try had- become  involved  in.  a tremendous  war;  and 
while  the  nation  was  struggling  for  life,  it  had  no  time 
to  spend  in  foreign  enterprises. 

“But  in  England  the  project  was  still  kept  alive. 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  kept  up  its  organiza- 
tion. It  had  a noble  body  or  Directors,  who  had  faith 
in  the  enterprise,  and  looked  beyond  its  present  low 
estate  to  ultimate  success.” 

After  alluding  to  the  efforts  made  in  procuring 
subscriptions,  and  especially  to  the  magnificent  risk 
by  Mr.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Bender  of  £00,000  each, 
Mr.  Field  said: 

“ The  action  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  a turning- 
jioint  in  the  history  of  our  enterprise ; for  it  led  short- 
ly after  to  a union  of  the  well-known  Arm  of  Gi.ass, 
Elliot,  & Co.  with  the  Gntta  Percha  Company,  mak- 
ing of  the  two  one  grand  concern  known  as  “The 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,” 
which  included  not  only  Mr.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Len- 
der, bat  other  men  of  great  wealth,  such  as  Mr.  Georoe 
Elliot  and  Mr.  Barclay,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Be w lev,  of  Dublin,  and  which,  thus  reinforced  with 
immense  capital,  took  up  the  whole  enterprise  In  its 
strong  arms.  We  needed,  I have  said,  £01*0,000,  and 
with  all  our  efforts  in  England  and  America  we  raised 
only  £285,000.  This  new  company  now  came  forward, 
and  offered  to  take  the  whole  remaining  £.115,000,  be- 
sides £100,000  of  the  bonds,  and  to  make  its  own  prof- 
its contingent  on  success.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Glass  was 
made  Managing  Director,  and  gave  energy  and  vigor 
to  all  its  departments,  being  admirably  seconded  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Shuter.  Mr.  Glass  has  been  re- 
cently knighted  for  his  services  in  carrying  out  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph— an  honor  which  he  most  justly  de- 
serves.” 

Mr.  Field  then  alluded  to  the  failure  of  18G5 : 

“We  returned  to ! 

lution  to  begin  the - 

once  taken  to  make  a second  cable,  and  fit  ont  a new 
expedition ; and  with  that  assurance  I came  home  last 
autumn. 

“In  December  I went  back  again,  when  lo,  all  our 


-to  legal  right,  , — ^ 

(which  could  not  be  obtained  under  a year),  to  issue 
the  new  12  per  cent;  shares,  on  which  we  relied  to  raise 
bur  capital.  This  was  a terrible  blow.  The  works 
were  at  once  stopped,  and  the  money  which  had  been 
paid  in  returned  to  the  subscribers.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  only  ten  months  ago.  1 reached  Lon- 
don on  the  24th  of  December,  and  the  next  day  was 
not  a ‘ merry  Christmas'  to  me.  But  it  was  an  inex- 
pressible comfort  to  have  the  counsel  of  such  men  as 
Sir  Daniel  Gooon  and  Sir  Richard  A.  Glass  ; aud  to 
hear  stout-hearted  Mr.  BRabsev  tell  ns  to  go  ahead,  and 
if  need  were,  he  would  put  down  £00,000  more!  It 
was  Anally  concluded  that  the  best  course  was  to  or- 
ganize cl  new  ronnximt,  which  should  assume  the  work, 
lind  so  originated  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. It  was  formed  by  ten  gentlemen  who  met 
around  a table  in  London,  and  put  down  £10,000  apiece; 
I h6pe  tho  excellent  Secretary  of  this  Compauy,  Mr. 
Deane,  who  came  with  ns  across  the  oconir,  will  wrlte 
ill  history,  niid  tell  the  world  what  life  and  vigor  were 
Comprised  in  its  Board  of  Directors.  The  great  Tele- 
graph Construction  and  Maintenance  Company— un- 
daunted by  the  failure  of  last  year,  answered  us  with 
a 8 ibscrip'tion  of  £100,000.  Soon  after  the  books  were 
Opened  to  the  public,  through  the  eminent  banking- 
house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  & Co.’,  and  in  fonrteen  days  we 
had  raised  the  whole  £000,000.  Then  the  work  began 
again,  and  went  on  with  speed.  Never  was  greater 
energy  infused  into  any  enterprise.  It  was  only  the 
1st  day  of  March  that  the  new  company  was  formed, 
and  was  registered  as  a company  the  next  day;  and 
Vet  such  was  the  vigor  and  dispatetf  that  in  live  months 
from  that  day  the  cable  had  been  manufactured, 
shipped  on  trie  Great  Eastern,  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  sending  messages,  literally  swift  ns 
lightning,  from  continent  to  continent." 

lie  thus  describes  the  fishing  up  of  the  old  cable : 

“ Qur  fishing-line  was  of  formidable  size.  It  was 
haade  of  rope,  twisted  with  wires  of  steel,  so  as  to  bear 
b strain  of  thirty  tons.  It  took  about,  two  hours  for  the 
grapnel  to  reach  bottom,  bnt  we  could  tell  when  it 
struck.  I often  went  to  the  bow  and  sat  on  the  rope, 
and  could  feel  by  the  quiver  that  the  grapnel  was  drag- 
ging on  the  bottom  two  miles  nnder  ns.  Bnt  it  was 
n very  slow  business.  We  had  storms  and  calms,  and 
fogs  and  squalls.  Still  we  worked  on  day  after  day. 
Once,  on  the  17th  of  August,  we  got  the  cable  np,  aud 
had  it  in  full  sight  for  five  minutes,  a long,  slimy  mon- 
ster, fresh  from  the  ooze  of  the  ocean’s  bed,  but  our 
tnen  began  to  cheer  so  wildly  that  it  seemed  to  be 
frightened,  aud  suddenly  broke  awajr,  and  went  down 
into  the  sea.  This  accident  kept  ns  at  work  two  weeks 
longer,  but,  finally,  on  the  last  night  of  August  we 
caught  it.  We  had  cast  the  grapnel  thirty  times.  It 
Was  a little  before  miduight  on  Friday  night  that  we 
hooked  the  cable,  and  it  was  a little  after  midnight 
Sunday  morning  when  we  got  it  on  board.  What  was 
the  anxiety  of  those  twenty-six  lionrs  1 The  strain  on 
every  mams  life  was  like  the  strain  on  the  cable  itself. 
When  finally  it  appeared  it  was  midnight ; the 'lights 
of  the  ship,  and  in  the  boats  around  onr  bows, -ns  they 
flashed  in  the  faces  or  the  men,  showed  thenf  eagerly 
watching  for  the  cable  to  appear  on  the  water.  At 
length  it  was  brought  to  the  surface.  All  who  were 
allowed  to  approach  crowded  forward  to  see  it.  Yet 
not  a word  was  spoken,  only  the  voices  of  the  officers 
in  command  were  heard  giving  orders.  All  felt  as  if 
life  and  death  hung  on  the  issue.  It  was  only  when  it 
was  brought  over  the  bow  and  on  to  the  deck  that 
men  dared  to  breathe.  Even  then  they  hardly  be- 
lieved their  eyes.  Home  crept  toward  it  to  feel  of  it, 
to  be  sure  it  was  there.  Then  we  carried  it  along  to 
the  electricians’  room  to  see  if  our  long-songht-for 
treasure  was  alive  or  dead.  A few  minutes  of  sus- 
pense, and  a flash  told  of  the  lightning  current  again 
set  free.  Then  did  the  feeling  long  pent  np  burst 
forth.  Some  turned  away  their  heads  and  wept. 
Others  broke  into  cheers,  and  the  cry  ran  from  man 
to  man,  and  was  heard  down  in  the  engine-rooms, 
deck  below  deck,  and  from  the  boats  on  the  water, 
and  the  other  ships,  while  rockets  lighted  np  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sea.  Then  with  thankfnl  hearts  we  turned 
onr  faces  again  to  the  west.  But  soon  the  wind  rose, 
and  for  thirty-six  hours  we  were  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a storm  on  the  Atlantic.  Yet  in  the  very 
height  and  fnry  of  the  gale,  as  I sat  in  the  electricians’ 
room,  a flash  of  light  came  up  from  the  deep,  which, 
having  crossed  to  Ireland,  came  back  to  me  in  mid- 
ocean, telling  that  those  so  dear  to  me,  whom  I had 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  were  well,  and  fol- 
lowing ns  with  their  wishes  and  their  prayers.  This 
was  like  a whisper  of  God  from  the  sea,  bidding  me 
keep  heart  and  nope.  The  Great  Eastern  bore  herself 
proudly  through  the  storm  as  if  she  knew  that  the 
vital  cord,  which  was  to  join  two  hemispheres,  hung 
at  her  stern ; and  so,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, we  brought  our  second  cable  safely  to  the  shore." 

Mr.  Field  concluded  with  the  following  senti- 

“ Of  the  results  fctietqwlM-leqfnmercially  and 

jolitically— it  is  for  ofhers  to  speak.  To  one  effect 


only  do  I refer  as  the  wish  of  my  heart— that,  as  it 
brings  us  into  closer  relations  with  England,  it  may 
produce  a better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries.  Let  who  will  speak  against  England— 
words  of  censure  must  come  from  other  lips  than 
mine.  I have  received  too  much  kindness  from  En- 
glishmen to  join  in  this  language.  I have  eaten  of 
their  bread  and  drunk  of  their  cup,  and  I have  received 
from  them,  in  the  darkest  honrs  of  this  enterprise, 
words  of  cheer  which  I shall  never  forget ; and  if  any 
words  of  mine  can  tend  to  peace  and  good-will,  they 
shall  not  be  w anting.  I beg  my  countrymen  to  re- 
member the  ties  of  kindred.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  America  with  all  her  greatness  has  come  out 
of  the  loius  of  England ; and  though  there  have  been 
sometimes  family  quarrels— bitter  as  family  quarrels 
are  ant  to  be— still  in  onr  hearts  there  is  yearning  for 
the  old  home,  the  laud  of  onr  fathers ; and  he  is  an 
enemy  of  his  country  and  of  the  human  race  who  would 
stir  up  strife  between  two  nations  that  are  one  in  race, 
in  language,  and  in  religion.  I close  with  this  sen- 
timent: England  and  America  — clasping  hands 
across  the  Sea  ; may  this  firm  grasp  he  a pledge  of 
friendship  to  all  generations  !" 


politically— it  is  for  others  to  speak.  To  one  effect  I it  l 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Something  must  be  done. 

Speculation  in  gold  and  oil  stocks  liad  run  riot 
with  my  once  band.some  income,  and  I was  brought, 
unwillingly,  at  last  to  consent  to  my  wife’s  project 
of  taking  a few  select  boarders. 

And  Miriam,  dear,  good  little  wife  that  slie  was, 
took  all  the  disagreeables— such  as  house-hunting 
and  bantering  with  “agents” — upon  herself,  leav- 
ing me  naught  to  do  lmt  loaf  in  our  elegant  apart- 
ments, and  whistle  melancholy  tunes  to  the  walls. 

At  last  the  “ bated  thing”  was  accomplished,  and 
leaving  our  expensive  boarding-place,  where  for  two 
years  we  bad  enjoyed  every  luxury  the  city  afford- 
ed, w-e  took  possession  of  a pretty  brown-stone  bouse 
in  a fashionable  locality,  and  advertised  our  rooms. 

IIow  Miriam  expected  to  pay  the  enormous  rent 
and  supply  the  table  on  wliat  she  ivould  receive 
from  the  few  boarders  a tliree-story'  bouse  Avouhl 
contain,  T could  not  imagine ; hoAvever,  as  my  oavii 
folly  had  SAvept  away'  a princely'  fortune,  I held  my' 
peace,  resolving  that  she  should  pursue  her  “pet 
scheme”  Avithout  interference  on  my  part. 

A week  of  renovation — such  SAveeping,  such  dust- 
ing, such  scouring  and  scrubbing  and  washing  and 
rinsing  I had  neA-er  Avitnessed— no,  not  when,  a toAv- 
headed  fi\'e-year-old  in  pinafore  and  shorts,  I was 
first  made  acquainted  with  a country'  house-clean- 
ing. I was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a state  of  collapse, 
and  my  Avants  treated  Avith  the  utmost  indifference, 
until  the  house — like  the  leper  of  old — was  pro- 
nounced clean.  Board,  at  this  season,  was  in  good 
demand,  and  our  house  Avas  speedily  filled. 

I regretted  that  Miriam  had  let  the  two  best 
rooms  in  the  house  to  a family  by’  the  name  of  Mar- 
aheau,  Avliom  we  had  formerly  lion  riled  with.  Mrs. 
Maralieau  Avas  a woman  past  forty’,  lnd  been  good- 
looking  in  her  day,  and  AA-as  exceedingly'  A’ain. 
She  had  a husband,  a quiet,  sensible  kind  of  man, 
and  a daughter  of  eighteen,  plain,  and  stupid  in  her 
manner.  She  liad  made  it  appear  to  Miriam  that 
her  “influence”  nlone  could  fill  the  house  Avith  the 
most  desirable  hoarders.  “She  had  always  I icon 
called  very  exclusive  wherever  she  had  lmarded,  and 
thousands  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting  board 
where  slie  did.”  Beguiled  by  talk  of  this  kind, 
Miriam  let  her  have  the  rooms  at  a frightfully  Ioav 
price. 

“I  desire  you  to  he  very  particular  about  refer- 
ences,” she  said  to  Miriam,  “ for  Mr.  Maralieau  is 
the  most  fastidious  person  in  the  ay  oil  d about  liis 
associates ; mid  it  Avill  he  well  for  you  to  say  to  the 
Andersons  that  we’ve  lieen  called  cxclnsive,  though 
they  are  people,  if  I read  their  characters  truthfully, 
that  one  need  not  he  afraid  of.  Also  Mr.  Mills. 
He  is  a young  lawyer  of  much  promise,  and  Mr. 
Mnrabeau  says  his  father  is  quite  a wealthy  import- 
er. Mr.  Burnet  keeps  his  affairs  so  entirely  to  him- 
self that  one  can  scarcely  tell  what  to  think ; and 
as  for  Miss  Wells,  I think  she  feels  her  importance 
quite  too  much  for  a governess.  She’s  horridly' 
ugly !” 

“Ido  not  agree  with  you  there,”  replied  Miriam. 
“ We  Avere  speaking  of  tier  looks  the  other  day,  and 
I believe  all  united  in  calling  her  interesting.  As 
far  as  reference  goes  the  inmates  of  the  house  have 
furnished  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  respectability.” 

“Oh,  I presume  you  are  satisfied;  hut,  as  I said 
before,  John  is  very  particular.  In  regard  to  your 
table,  do  you  think  it  gives  satisfaction  ?” 

“ I have  neA'er  troubled  myself  to  inquire,”  re- 
plied Miriam. 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  would  he  lietter  for  you  to 
change  your  seat  to  the  end  of  the  table?  I think 
the  effect  wonld  he  much  better  as  yon  enter  the 
room.” 

“ Wliat ! and  take  Bridget  the  whole  length  of 
the  dining-room  A\-henever  she  wishes  to  speak  to 
me  ? No,  I think  more  of  convenience  than  effect 
in  this  case ; tlmnk  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mrs. 
Maraheau.” 

“ Bridget  wouldn’t  mind  taking  a few  extra'steps, 
for  I have  spoken  to  her.” 

“ I am  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  my  servants 
in  regard  to  such  matters,  and  must  beg  that  you’ll 
leave  them  subject  to  my  dictation  in  future.” 

“You  cau  tell  me  it  is  none  of  my  business,  I 
know ; hut,  as  I said  before,  I feed  interested.  Now 
I think  it  would  look  much  better  to  have  the  tea 
and  coffee  brought  to  you  to  turn  at  table,  and  Avlicn 
pie  makes  a part  of  the  dessert,  a little  powdered 
sugar  sprinkled  over  it  improves  the  looks  Avonder- 
fully.” 

“The  idea  of  Maraheau’s  fastidiousness!  It  is 
quite  laughable,  truly,  Avhen  one  knoAvs  the  stock 
they  sprang  from,”  I said,  when  she  left  the  room. 

“ One  Avould  think  them  the  cream  of  aristocracy' 
to  hear  her  talk ; but  wliat  do  you  know  of  their 
antecedents  ?”  asked  my  wife. 

“When  Anderson  came  to  see  about  hoard  I ex- 
changed references,  and  he  very'  naturally  asked 
about  the  Marabeaus  after  finding  they  were  to 
make  part  of  onr  family.  So  I made  Peterson  a 
call ; you  know  he  knows  every  body — can  trace  fa- 
milies back  to  Noah  and  the  ark.  Well,  he  says 
Old  Marabeau — the  father  to  the  present  one — Avas 
a mechanic,  and  John  was  brought  up  to  the  trade ; 
it  is  only'  a few  years  since  they  abandoned  it.  His 


wife,  so  pretty',  so  delicate,  so  finiky,  was  a tailor- 
ess,  and  worked  in  John  Gilman’s  shop  until  Mara- 
beau,  captivated  by  her  lieanty’,  married  her,  and 
took  her  away.” 

“ Well,  I declare ! and  she  to  twattle  about  high 
family'  and  society’  and  all  that,”  replied  Miriam. 
“ I presume,  if  the  truth  were  known,  Miss  Wells’s 
family’  are  far  superior  to  her  own.” 

“Yes,  if  birth  were  a consideration,  hut  you  know 
we  profess  to  be  a purely  democratic  people,  so  we 
must  make  real  genuine  worth  our  standard  of  judg- 
ing. I have  learned  this  much  in  regard  to  Miss 
Wells’s  parentage,  however.  Her  father  was  a min- 
ister of  acknowledged^ibility  in  a Western  city ; of 
course  he  Avas  poor,  for  lie  was  blessed  with  a large 
family’  and  small  salary'.  Last  winter  he  died,  leav- 
ing naught  hut  his  blessing  for  the  widow  and  her 
flock  of  five  children,  of  which  Miss  IV  el  Is  is  the 
eldest.” 

“Dear  me,  and  that  Is  why  she  is  so  sad?” 

* ‘ Yes,  sad  and  busy ; she  has  by’  the  help  of  friends 
obtained  seA’eral  music  scholars,  then  she  occasional- 
ly' gets  copying  to  do ; hut  it  is  hard  work  for  a fe- 
male in  these  times  to  support  herself,  much'  less 
provide  for  a family.” 

“ I do  Avish  I could  help  the  poor  thing.  Wouldn’t 
Mills  give  her  some  writing  for  the  office — you  know 
he  is  a laAvy’er?  But  it  is  a delicate  thing  to  man- 
age, for  she  is  too  proud  to  accept  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a favor  from  a young  man  like  him.  I 
think  he  likes  her,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I see  him  often  watching  her  when  she  is 
talking,  with  a pleased  expression  on  his  face,  for 
she  is  really  a sensible  girl,  but  Mrs.  Marabeau’s 
tAvattle  drowns  out  others.  I say,  Miriam,  it  was 
a Avoeful  mistake  taking  her  into  the  house.” 

“I  see  H,  and  am  heartily’  sick  of  her  harangues. 

I lielieve  ere  this  every’  one  in  the  house  is  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  her.  Why,  it  Avas  only'  yesterday' 
that  she  cornered  Mrs.  Anderson  in  the  hall,  and 
while  her  carriage  Avas  waiting  for  her  at  the  door 
said,  ‘Don’t  you  pity'  me,  Mrs.  Anderson?  Here 
have  I got  to  journey  down  toAvn  in  those  horrid 
cars,  croAvded  as  they  are  with  all  sorts  of  people ! 
I declare  I can  scarcely  endure  the  thought  ; but 
you  haA'e  y’our  carriage,  and  know  nothing  of  these 
troubles.’  Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  take  the  hint  so 
broadly  conveyed  and  ask  her  to  ride  with  her;  with 
a half  ajKilogy  she  left  the  defeated  Maraheau  stand- 
ing on  the  stairs,  looking  indignantly'  at  her  as  she 
Avas  driven  aAvay.  Then,  coming  into  the  draAving- 
room  where  I Avas  sitting,  slie  exclaimed,  ‘ What  a 
stuck-up  woman ! As  if  no  one  OAA'ned  a carriage 
hut  herself.  I think  I neA-er  saw  a person  so  fond 
of  show;  an  old  thing  like  her,  past  fifty,  putting 
her  hair  in  crimpers  and  sporting  diamonds.  I don’t 
see  Iioav  you  can  endure  her ; calling  for  meals  in 
her  OAvn  room,  and  scarcely  speaking  at  table.’ 
‘She  shows  good  taste  in  that,’ I replied;  ‘for  if 
there  is  any  thing  I detest,  it  is  a Avoman  Avhose 
tongue  is  never  still.  As  to  private  meals,  they 
had  a carte  blanche  for  that  when  they-  came.’  ‘ Well, 

I think  / {shall  take  exception  to  it.  I shall  let  her 
know  I rjhtfce  it,  at  all  events,’  she  said,  as  she  sal- 
lied out  to  take  her  detested  ride  in  the  city'  cars.” 

“And  this  is  the  ‘woman  of  influence, "avIio  was 
to  render  you  so  much  assistance,  my’  dear?” 

“ Yes,  I acknowledge  I Avas  sadly  taken  in ; for 
instead  of  influence  I have  seen  nothing  hut  impu- 
dence since  she  has  been  in  the  house.  My  chief 
study  now  is  to  get  her  out  of  it  before  there  is  an 
open  rupture.” 

“That  you  will  find  impossible,  I fear;  for  she 
has  got  into  first-rate  quarters,  and,  instead  of  leav- 
ing herself,  is  determined  to  root  those  out  who  fail 
to  do  her  homage.” 

We  shall  soon  see  avIio  rules,”  replied  Miriam, 
with  a determined  look ; and  Ave  did  see  full  sooner 
than  we  liad  expected.  , 

The  Andersons  had  been  invited  to  a wedding  out 
of  town,  and  liad  just  returned.  When  all  Avere 
seated  at  the  dinner-table  Mrs.  Maralieau,  followed 
by  her  husband  and  daughter,  sailed  in  with  more 
than  her  accustomed  pomposity  of  manner. 

Having  seated  herself  and  spread  her  skirts  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  began  : 

“ I,  too,  have  been  out  of  town  to-day,  Mrs.  An- 
derson, and  I happened  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the 
party'  returning  from  that  Avedding—  such  a noisy 
set  I liaA-e  seldom  seen — and  I Avas  not  sorry'  when 
they  left  the  cars  at  the  up-town  station.  Every’ 
body’  in  good  society  here  knows  they  are  very 
rough,  Ioav  people.  I once  had  the  misfortune  to 
board  with  them,  and  I must  say’  I considered  them 
exceedingly'  vulgar.  I could  but  wonder  what  kind 
of  people  you  met.” 

Mrs.  Anderson  gave  her  a hard,  searching  look ; 
hut  silent  contempt,  plainly’  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance, was  the  only’  reply’. 

Determined  not  to  lie  thus  foiled,  she  addressed 
herself  to  Miriam : 

“ You  remember  Mrs.  Snow,  who  used  to  hoard 
with  us?” 

Miriam  remembered  her. 

“Well,  I met  her  to-day,  and  — what  do  you 
think  ? — that  old  woman  of  fifty-  had  been  putting 
her  hair  in  crimpers;  as  they  did  not  work  well, 
she  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  what  kind  I used. 

I told  licr  very  plainly’  that  my  crimps  were  nat- 
ural. I’d  be  ashamed  at  my  age  to  use  such 
things.” 

“ You  do  look  rather  old  for  that,  Madam,”  said 
Burnet,  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Mrs. 
Anderson,  at  whom  Mrs.  Maraheau’s  insult  had 
been  leveled,  bowed  him  her  thanks. 

Finding  she  could  make  nothing  in  that  direction 
slig  turned  to  Miss  Wells. 

“ What  are  y’our  terms  for  music,  Miss  Wells?” 

“Twenty  dollars  a quarter,  ma’am.” 

“ And  who  haA'e  you  studied  under?” 

“ I have  had  several  teachers.” 

“ I think  some  of  having  Emma  take  lessons  this 
Avinter ; but  I shall  not  give  her  to  any  one  unless 
sure  of  their  ability  and  good  character.  I think 
parents  can’t  be  too  particular;  I’ve  had  several 
cases  come  under  my-  own  observation  Avhere  the 
morals  of  young  ladies  have  been  injured  by’  their 
being  placed  under  the  influence  of  teachers  whose 
standing  in  society  was  not  what  it 


Miss  Wells  showed  no  disposition  to  reply’,  and 
she  continued : 

“You  have  some  acquaintance  in  the  city  to  re- 
fer to,  liaA-e  you  not?” 

“Why,  Madam  ?”  asked  Miss  Wells,  raising  her 
very  large  dark  eyes  from  her  plate  and  looking  her 
questioner  full  in  the  face. 

1 ‘ Before  placing  my  daughter  under  the  influence 
of  any  one  I should  require  the  most  satisfactory 
testimonials.” 

“ I have  no  desire  to  teach  your  daughter,  Mad- 
am ; Avlien  I do,  I’ll  let  vou  know,”  replied  Miss 
Wells. 

“Shut  up  at  last,”  said  I to  Miriam,  when  all 
hut  ourselves  had  left  the  dining-room. 

“ Yes,  and  I could  have  clapped  mv  hands  and 
cried  bravo!  I was  so  delighted;  but  did  you  ever 
see  such  rudeness  as  she  showed  the  Andersons  ? 
Though  they'  treat  her  with  the  contempt  she  merits, 
they'  are  not  going  to  put  up  with  such  petty  an- 
noyances. Either  she  must  leave  or  they  will.” 

“ I had  come  to  that  conclusion  myself;  nothing 
came  up  that  slie  did  not  * root  her  nose’  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  as  Burnet  wisely’  remarked.” 

She  did  not  pay  her  usual  visit  to  us  in  our  sit- 
ting-room that  evening.  Miriam  said  she  Avas 
doubtless  planning  a method  of  revenge  on  poor  Miss 
Wells. 

“I  fancy  shell  leave  Miss  Wells  to  herself  after 
this,  for  she  is  certainly  no  match  for  her,"  I re- 
plied. But  I Avas  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Mills,  the  young  lawyer  before  referred  to,  had 
become  quite  a favorite  in  the  house,  particularly 
Avith  the  ladies,  and  I had  several  times  fancied  that 
he  showed  a partiality' for  the  society  of  Miss  Wells. 
If  she  was  sewing,  he  would  seat  himself  beside  her 
and  busy  himself  with  making  “cat’s  cradles”  of  her 
thread.  If  reading,  he  would  beg  of  her  to  read 
aloud,  pleading  that  “ he  had  a nervous  affection  of 
the  eyes  Avhicli  prevented  him  from  using  them  by 
gas-light;”  y’et  I noticed  that  they  showed  no  signs 
of  weakness,  though  he  would  sit  for  hours  studying 
her  eA'er-changmg  countenance  while  she  read,  in 
those  clear,  deep  tones  that  I have  never  heard 
equaled,  to  a crowd  of  eager  listeners,  myself  and 
Miriam  always  included. 

It  was  in  A-ain  that  Mrs.  Maralieau  got  up  her 
little  “sociables”  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  y-oung 
lawyer  into  her  daughter’s  society.  If  she  proposed 
whist,  he  was  “a  poor  player;”  eucre!  he  “detest- 
ed it.”  Mrs.  Maralieau  would  not  extend  her  invi- 
tation to  Miss  Wells,  and  Mills  would  not  go  with- 
out, that  was  evident. 

At  dinner  on  the  following  day'  Mr.  Mills  Avas 
absent.  During  the  meal  Mr.  Burnet,  who  sat  be- 
side Miss  Wells,  dreAv  a note  from  his  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  her  plate.  She  read  it,  colored  slightly, 
and,  writing  a sentence  on  the  back  of  the  envelope, 
returned  it  to  him. 

All  this  did  not  pass  unobserved  hy  Mrs.  Mara- 
beau. 

Alwut  half  an  hour  after  dinner  she  came  rushing 
into  my  room,  her  face  all  aglow  with  excitement : 

“Miss  Wells  has  gone  out  with  Mr.  Burnet!” 
she  exclaimed. 

“ \\  ell,  and  what  of  it?”  asked  Miriam,  express- 
ing no  surprise. 

“ Isn’t  Mr.  Burnet  a married  man,  and  isn’t  Miss 
Wells  a lone  woman,  one  who  should  avoid  the  verv 
appearance  of  evil  ?” 

“ So  far  as  I can  see  she  has,”  replied  Miriam. 

“I  think  her  conduct  shocking!  and  y-ou  to  up- 
hold her;  but  I can  see  it’s  all  policy  with  you.” 

“ I call  it  charity,  Mrs.  Maralieau.” 

“ I never  had  much  of  an  opinion  of  her,  and  after 
this  I shall  keep  Emma  from  her  influence ; though 
I must  say  I think  it  your  duty  to  set  her  trunks  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  let  her  find  lodgings  in  haunts 
where  such  Avomen  usually  live.” 

“Mrs.  Marabeau,”  said  Miriam,  warmh',  “I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  such  a foe  to  your  sex. ' For  my 
part,  I have  hope  and  faith  to  believe  that  Miss 
Wells  is  justifiable,  even  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
propriety,  for  Avhat  she  has  done,  and  I have  chari  tv 
for  all.” 

“She  has  gone  to  the  theatre,”  snapped  Mrs. 
Maraheau;  “I  guess  after  this  Mr.  Mills  will  see 
her  in  her  true  light.” 

“I  presume  they  have  gone  to  sec  that  play  of 
Boncicault’s  I heard  Mr.  Mills  describing  last  even- 
ing.  He  thinks  it  very  fine,”  said  Miriam. 

“She’ll  see  a difference  in  my  treatment  of  her 
if  she  remains  in  the  house,”  was  Mrs.  Marabeaus 
threatening  rejoinder  as  she  left  us. 

Next  morning  Miss  Wells  was  in  the  dining-room 
looking  OA  er  the  morning  paper  when  we  entered. 

Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “I  had  such  a treat 
last  night.  Mr.  Mills  had  asked  me  to  go  and  see 
Boucicault’s  new  piece,  hut  his  uncle  in  Brooklyn 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  sent  for  him’to 
come  and  draw  up  a will ; so,  as  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  he  transferred  me  to  Mr.  Burnet,  avIio 
Avas  kind  enough  to  bore  himself  with  my'  company 
to  a play  lie  had  seen  three  times  before.” 

Mrs.  Marabeau  came  in,  cold  as  an  icicle,  saying 
good-morning  to  eA’ery  one  separately  but  Miss 
Wells,  who  seemed  not  to  notice  the  omission,  keep- 
ing up  during  breadfast  a conversation  with  Mr. 
Mills,  who  sat  at  her  right. 

After  all  had  left  the  table  but  Mrs.  Maraheau, 
Avho,  it  seemed,  purposely  lingered,  she  said,  “Mr. 
Maraheau  desires  me  to  ask  if  that  woman  is  going 
to  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  after  last 
night's  bold  adventure  ?” 

Miriam  Avas  about  to  reply,  but  was  stopped  bv 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Wells,  followed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
net and  Mills.  They  had  heard  her  in  the  hall. 

“ By  ‘ that  woman’  you  doubtless  mean  me,  Mrs. 
Marabeau,”  said  Miss  Wells,  looking  her  steadily 
in  the  face.  “ If  Mrs.  Simmons  wishes  me  to  leaA-e, 

I have  now  to  hear  it  from  her  own  lips.” 

“ I do  not,”  cried  Miriam.  “ I have  alwaA’S  re- 
spected y’ou,  and  never  more  than  at  present.” 

Tears  stood  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Wells  as  she 
murmured,  “Thank  you,  Madam,  for  not  listening 
to  evil  machinations;  I trust  I haA-e  explained  my 

Sing  out  last  eye  to  your  satisfaction.” 

tCjidediq  itl  exfilalnation.  I have  neA'er  asked 


ought  to  be.”  one."  said  Miriam. 
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“And  permit  me  to  thank  you,  too,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons," said  Mills,  stepping  generously  forward,  for, 
trust  me,  I am  not  a disinterested  party.  W ere  it 
not  for  her  foolish  resolution  of  teaching  a year— 
from  which  my  earnest  entreaties  have  failed  to  win 
her— I would  this  day  give  her  my  protec  ion  and 
name,  as  I have  before  given  her  my  heart.  In 
your  care  I leave  her;”  and  before  any  of  us  were 
aware  what  he  was  doing  he  caught  the  weeping 
governess  in  his  arms,  pressed  a kiss  on  her  brow, 
and  passed  her  over  to  my  wife. 

When  we  looked  for  Mrs.  Marabeau  she  was 
gone ; how  she  had  made  her  exit  no  one  had  ob- 
served. An  hour  later,  and  she  was  served  with 
a notice  that  her  rooms  would  be  wanted  at  the  end 
of  the  month ; and  thus  we  were  rid  at  last  of  the 
“ Woman  of  Influence.” 

Burnet,  who  had  now  got  his  family  in  town, 
took  their  rooms,  and  danced  a hornpipe  to  the  mu- 
sic of  Mills,  whose  fingers  swept  the  piano  kej  s 
nimbly  when  the  Marabeaus,  bag  and  baggage,  went 
down  the  steps  and  out  of  the  house. 


THE  ROYAL  PULL  AT  THE  BELL. 

There  is  a story  told  of  an  anonymous  king,  the 
moral  of  which  may  be  well  applied  by  all  sovereigns. 
The  old  monarch,  when  dying,  called  his  son  to  him, 
put  in  his  hand  the  sceptre,  and  then  asked  him  if  he 
could  take  advice  as  easily  as  he  had  taken  from  his 
father  the  symbol  of  authority. 

The  young  heir,  grasping  the  sceptre  tightly,  and 
hinting  at  the  excellence  of  brevity  in  council  as  well 
as  in  wit,  said,  nn<jier  the  circumstances,  he  could. 

“ I will  be  as  brief  as  my  breath,"  answered  the  ab- 
dicating monarch,  “and  that  is  short  enough.  You 
look  upon  the  world,  boy,  as  a honse  of  pleasure ; now, 
hear  better  from  me.  Woe,  my  lad,  tumbles  in  pail- 
fuls, and  good  luck  is  only  distilled  in  drops.” 

The  son  looked  down  at  his  now  silent  sire,  and 
found  he  was  dead. 

The  new  king  commanded  a splendid  funeral,  and 
arranged  a grand  hunting  party  for  the  day  after.  He 
laughed  at  the  paternal  simile,  and,  to  publish  its 
weakness  and  his  own  felicity,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
above  his  palace  a large  silver-toned  bell;  a rope 
passed  from  it  to  each  room  which  he  occupied. 

"I  will  ring  it,"  said  he,  “ whenever  I feel  thorough- 
ly happy.  I have  no  doubt  that  I shall  weary  my  own 
arm  and  deafen  my  people’s  ears.” 

For  a whole  month  the  bell  was  silent. 

"I  have  had  my  hand  on  the  rope,"  said  the  king, 

“ fifty  times,  but  I felt  I was  hardly  happy  enough  to 
proclaim  it  to  my  people ; but  we  have  got  over  our 
first  difficulties,  and  to-morrow—” 

On  the  morrow,  as  he  was  boasting  of  the  fidelity 
and  friendship  of  one  of  his  ministers,  he  learned  that 
his  friend  and  servant  was  in  the  habit  of  betraying 
the  contents  of  his  private  dispatches  to  a neighboring 
potentate,  from  whom  the  traitor  received  stars  and 
crosses  in  return. 

The  king  sighed,  “ We  shall  not  toll  the  bell,  then, 
to-day;  but  assuredly  to-morrow." 

In  the  morning  he  rode  over  to  the  house  of  the  mis- 1 
tress  of  his  heart. 

“There," he  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  went  along 
at  that  pace  which  used  to  be  observed  by  the  pilgrims 
to  Canterbury,  and  which  in  England  has  taken  its 
name  from  the  first  two  syllables  oi  that  city’s  name — 

“ there  I have  never  found  disappointment." 

What  he  did  find  he  never  told ; but  on  his  return 
to  the  palace,  when  his  groom  of  the  chambers  looked 
interrogatively  between  him  and  the  bell-rope,  the 
monarch  simply  twisted  the  end  of  the  latter  into  a 
noose,  and  angrily  muttered,  as  he  flung  it  down  again : 

“Would  to  Heaven  that  they  were  both  hanging 
from  it  together  1” 

On  the  following  day  he  philosophically  reviewed 
his  case. 

“ I have  been  unreasonable,"  he  said ; “ why  should 
I grieve  because  I have  been  betrayed  by  a knave,  and 
jilted  by  a girl  with  golden  hair?  I have  wide  do- 
minions, a full  treasury,  a mighty  army,  laughing  vine- 
yards, verdant  meadows,  a people  who  pay  taxes  as  if 
they  loved  them,  and  God’s  free  air  to  breathe  in.  I 
may  be  happy  yet,”  added  he,  advancing  to  the  win- 
dow—“nay,  I am!"  and  he  reached  his  hand  to  the 
rope.  He  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  at  it  with  good 
will,  when  he  saw  a sight  without,  and  heard  a voice 
within,  which  made  him  pause.  A messenger  was  at 
his  feet. 

“Oh,  sire!”  exclaimed  the  bringer  of  bad  tidings, 

“ thou  seest  the  dust,  the  fires,  and  the  gleam  of  arms 
without.  The  foe  has  broken  in  upon  the  land,  and 
terror  is  before  and  devastation  behind  him  !” 

“Now,  a curse  upon  kingship  that  brings  a wretch- 
ed monarch  evils  like  these  1"  cried  the  king,  who 
wauted  to  be  happy. 

The  courier  hinted  something  about  the  miseries  of 
the  people. 

“By  that  Lady  of  Hate,  whose  church  is  in  Brit- 
tany,” cried  the  prince,  “ thou  art  right ! I thought  to 
pull  lustily  at  the  hell,  but  I will  as  lustily  pull  at  my 
sword  in  the  sheath,  and  see  if  there  be  not  virtue  in 
that.  How  came  in  the  foe?  and  who  commands 
.them  ?” 

The  answer  to  this  double  query  told  him  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  entered  had  not  his  dispatches 
been  betrayed  to  the  invader ; and  thnt  the  van  of  the 
army  was  under  the  command  of  a prince  whose  name 
was  no  sooner  uttered  to  the  king  than  the  latter 
turned  red  with  fury,  and  exclaimed : 

“ He  /—then  I shall  ring  the  bell  yet.  I will  have  his 
life,  and  the  lady—” 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  out,  fought  like  a man, 
cleared  the  land  of  the  foe,  hung  the  traitor  with  all 
his  orders  on  him,  maimed  the  young  leader  of  the 
hostile  van-guard  past  sympathy  from  Cupid,  and  re- 
turned to  his  capital  in  triumph.  He  had  so  much  to 
employ  him  after  his  return,  so  much  to  accomplish 
for  the  restoration  of  the  fortunes  of  his  people,  so 
much  to  meditate  upon  for  future  accomplishment, 
that  when  at  night  he  lay  down  upon  his  couch,  weari- 
ness upon  his  brow  but  a shade  of  honest  joy  upon 
his  cheek,  he  had  fairly  forgotten  the  silver  bell  in  his 
turret,  and  the  ropes  which  depended  from  it.  And 
so  he  grew  gray  and  infirm,  never  turning  from  his 
work  till  the  Inevitable  Angel  looked  smilingly  in  his 
face,  and  began  to  beckon  him  away.  He  was  sitting 
upright  in  his  uneasy  chair,  pale  as  death,  but  still  at 
his  ministry,  till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  his  head  sank  on 
his  breast,  and  there  was,  without,  a sound  of  wailing. 

“What  voices  are  those?"  asked  he,  softly;  “what 
is  there  yet  for  me  to  do  ?’’ 

His  chancellor  stooped  over  him  as  he  now  lay  on 
the  couch,  and  Whispered : “ Our  father  is  departing 
from  among  us,  and  his  children  are  at  the  threshold 
in  tears." 

“ Let  them  in ! let  them  come  in !"  hoarsely  cried 
the  king.  “ God  1 do  they  really  love  me  ?’’ 

“If  there  were  a life  to  be  purchased  here,  O worthy 
Sire,  they  would  purchase  thine  with  their  bipod.” 

The  crowd  streamed-  silentl^ip,, to  , look  once  more 
upon  the  good  old  mngiAnHftb:fix>uib  at  his  depart- 


I ure.  He  stretched  his  hands  toward  them,  and  asked, 
1 “ Have  I won  your  love,  children?  have  I won  your 
love  ?" 

One  universal  affirmative  reply,  given  from  the 
heart,  though  given. with  soft  expression,  seemed  to 
bestow  upon  the  dying  monarch  new  life.  He  raised 
himself  on  the  couch,  looked  like  an  inspired  saint, 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  None 
the  less  happy,  he  looked  up  to  God,  glanced  to  the 
turret  where  hung  the  bell,  extended  his  hand  to  the 
rope,  gave  one  pull,  and  died,  with  a smile  on  his  lips, 
as  he  rung  his  own  knell. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

‘“Great  Expectations’  Disappointed”  might  be  an 
appropriate  title  for  a treatise  upon  the  recently  an- 
ticipated Meteoric  shower.  For  months— yes,  even 
for  years,  the  scientific  world  had  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  the  brilliant,  once-in-thirty-three-yearly  dis- 
play of  celestial  pyrotechnics.  The  time  had  been  ex- 
actly calculated — no  doubts  disturbed  the  astronomic 
mind— on  or  about  the  13th  of  November,  1866,  was 
the  appointed  time.  Even  the  precise  locality  of  the 
fiery  shower  was  specified— the  constellation  Leo  was 
the  grand  centre  from  which  would  radiate  the  spark- 
ling trails.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  interesting 
theme,  and  gave  special  directions  to  guide  the  popu- 
lace in  their  observations.  Even  the  city  authorities, 
with  a most  unusual  and  commendable  interest  in 
science,  bid  the  multitude  go  to  sleep  in  peace,  prom- 
ising to  arouse  them  by  a special  signal  of  fire-bells 
when  the  grand  display  commenced.  To  be  sure 
many,  choosing  to  trust  their  own  eyes,  and  having  a 
fancy  for  seeing  the  “opening  piece,”  mounted  roofs, 
spires,  and  sightly  places  generally,  and  kept  a vigi- 
lant look-out  for  the  heavenly  visitants  due  “on  or 
about”  that  time.  But  the  more  sensible  went  to 
sleep— leaving  one  ear  open  for  the  tenth  stroke  of  the 
bell.  Half  a dozen  times  they  heard  it— in  fancy— and 
popped  up  to  gaze  anxiously  into  the  ethereal  space ; 
but  not  seeing  any  strangers  careering  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  they  speedily  covered  themselves  up 
from  the  chill  November  air.  Not  a few  awoke  in  the 
morning  with  a vague  feeling  of  chagrin  that,  after 
all,  they  had  slept  unconscious  throughout  the  fierce 
and  fiery  storm.  But  a comparison  of  notes  at  break- 
fast, and  a minute  investigation  of  the  morning  papers, 
relieved  their  minds. 

Alas  for  the  vain  vigils  of  the  weary  watchers  in 
this  vicinity!  Scarcely  were  there  more  shooting- 
stars  observed  than  may  be  seen  on  any  clear  Novem- 
ber night.  And  although  some  sections  ol  the  country 
were  more  highly  favored,  the  grand  display  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  our  trans-Atlantic  friends. 
We  must  be  patient  and  wait  until  1899 1 

It  is  said,  in  a Massachusetts  paper,  that  the  house- 
keepers of  New  York  are  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  the 
price  of  meat,  and  are  already  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  ore  can  get  a comfortable  beef-steak,  or 
roast,  dr  leg  of  mutton,  or  roast  of  pork,  without  hav- 
ing to-pav  for  it  its  weight  in  greenbacks.  We  do  not 
know  iu  what  section  of  New  York  such  rejoicing  may 
be  taking  place.  No  indications  of  the  kind  havo 
reached  us,  which  amount  to  any  thing,  when  the 
housekeeper  actually  buys  her  meat.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  based  in  part  on  glimpses  of  marvel- 
ous monthly  bills  from  the  butcher,  we  judge  that  a 
small  fortune  Is  needed  to  supply  the  table  of  a medium- 
sized family  for  a single  month. 

Great  fortunes  have  not  unfrequently  been  realized 
by  the  invention  of  some  toy  for  children  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  juvenile  critics.  The  inventor  of 
the  common  street  toy  known  as  the  “Return  Ball”  is 
said  to  have  realized  $100,000.  The  inventor  of  the 
“Walking  Doll,”  which  was  so  fashionable  a few 
years  ago,  made  $75,000  by  his  patent.  The  dancing 
“Jim  Crow"  toy,  introduced  about  two  years  ago,  was 
invented  by  an  invalid  boy,  and  won  a fortune. 

Not  long  ago  a strange  and  unconth  form,  for  many 
nights,  invaded  the  back-yards,  and  disturbed  the  qui- 
et of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  church 
in  Brooklyn.  It  was  even  whispered  by  the  super- 
stitious that  its  general  appearance  was  not  unlike 
that  usually  ascribed  to  the  Evil  One.  Somebody, 
however,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was  scarcely  safe 
to  let  such  a suspicious  character  run  loose  near  a 
church,  set  a trap.  The  next  morning  the  result  was 
manifest  in  the  shape  of  a bright-eyed , wiry,  indomi- 
table little  animal,  not  unknown  to  school-boys  by  the 
cognomen  of  “woodchuck.”  He  was  duly  shut  up, 
but  disappeared  mysteriously— turning  up  at  last  in 
the  centre  of  a ton  of  coal  in  the  cellar  into  which  he 
had  burrowed.  Tba  inhabitants  of  the  Heights  can 
once  more  “ sleep  o’  nights,”  and  the  children  are  in  a 
mild  and  subdued  excitement  over  the  supposition 
that  a colony  of  the  nondescripts  still  survives  in  a hole 
under  the  church. 

A young  boy  in  St.  Louis  recently  made  an  unex- 
pected and  somewhat  appalling  voyage  through  the 
air.  He  was  playing  ball  with  some  young  compan- 
ions, when  a sudden  and  violent  storm  of  rain  and 
wind  came  on.  The  children  took  shelter  under  some 
trees ; but  this  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  was  sudden- 
ly caught  up  by  the  whirling  gusts,  and  carried  over  a 
fence  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant,  and  landed 
upon  the  top  of  a shanty,  without,  however,  sustaining 
serious  injury. 

A week  or  two  ago  a young  man  from  the  country 
visited  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  search  of  employment.  A 
man  to  whom  he  applied  asked  if  he  could  ride  horse- 
back. Thinking  some  pleasant  occupation  was  in  store 
for  him,  he  eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  His 
prospective  patron  told  him  he  had  an  opening  for  a 
young  man— a business  that  necessitated  a great  deal 
of  traveling.  The  applicant  declared  that  he  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  travel  for  a living,  and  a 
bargain  was  soon  struck  between  the  two.  But  ho 
was  somewhat  chagrined  at  finding  that  the  business 
consisted  in  riding  a blind  and  infirm  old  horse  in  a 
circular  track  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  grinding  tan 
bark. 

A lady  (?)  teacher  in  a town  not  far  from  Boston  has 
recently  been  accused  of  brutally  beating  a school-boy. 
The  Boston  Traveller , in  commenting  upon  this,  says : 
“ It  must  be  admitted  that  a parent  has  just  cause  for 
indignation  when  a cut  an  inch  long  is  made  through 
the  skin  of  a child’s  forehead  by  a heavy  ruler  in  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  and  vixenish  teacher.  The 
time  for  scalping  school  children  in  this  manner,  in 
old  Massachusetts,  has  gone  by." 

It  is  often  a serious  question  whether  old  letters 
should  be  kept.  Now  a case  recently  occurred  which 
proves  conclusively  that  very  important  results  may 
be  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  let- 
ters which,  in  and  of  themselves,  might  not  be  worth 
keeping.  Some  time  last  June  a house  iu  Utica  was 
robbed.  Among  thp  things  taken  was  a writing-desk 


I containing  the  correspondence  of  the  young  lady.  A 
short  time  since  the  young  lady  received  a letter  post- 
I marked  “ Williamsburg,  N.  Y.t”  in  which  the  writer 
I said  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  the  things  he  had  taken, 
and  that  she  would  find  a box  containing  them  at  the 
American  Express  Office  in  Utica.  The  package  was 
found  at  the  office,  as  the  thief  said,  and  contained  ail 
the  missing  articles.  The  letter  of  the  thief  to  the 
young  lady  closed  with  the  declaration  that,  if  he 
“ ever  married  again,  she  [the  young  lady]  should  be 
the  bride !”  And  apparently  he  had  become  enamor- 
ed of  her  through  reading  the  letters  in  her  desk. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  a lady  to  know  where  her 
pocket-book  is  most  secure  when  outside  of  her  own 
house.  It  certainly  is  not  safe  in  any  ordinary  pocket. 
Many  ladies  fancy  they  make  sure  of  it  by  keeping  it 
in  the  hand ; but  if  boys  commence  practicing  high- 
way robbery  at  the  age  of  five  years,  a pocket-book  in 
sight  is  only  a temptation.  The  other  day,  as  a lady 
was  passing  through  Thirty-eighth  Street,  carrying  her 
purse  in  her  hands,  a youngster  about  five  or  six  years 
old  snatched  it  from  her  and  started  off  with  it.  Anoth- 
er boy,  a little  larger,  ran  after  him,  saying,  “Missus, 
I’ll  get  it  for  you."  Overtaking  the  fugitive  almost  im- 
mediately, the  young  knight,  having  obtained  the 
purse,  was  himself  overcome  with  temptation,  and  in- 
stead of  returning  it  to  the  distressed  lady,  continued 
in  a contrary  direction.  The  lady,  however,  followed 
him,  and  overtaking  him  shortly,  had  him  arrested. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says  that  in  ancient  times 
when  the  “kilt"  was  the  prevailing  covering  for  gen- 
tlemen the  ladies  wore  a very  elegant  skirt  of  Grecian 
derivation,  which  might  be  resuscitated.  Like  crino- 
line, it  gave  great  freedom  in  walking,  but  unlike  it, 
there  was  no  distension.  The  skirt  was  of  the  full  cir- 
cumference of  the  present  fashion,  touching  the  fore- 
step in  front  and  sweeping  behind ; a frog  button  was 
placed  above  each  knee,  about  two  inches  from  which 
the  skirt  was  split  downward  and  trimmed.  The 
stockings  were  similar  to  the  Highland  hose,  gartered 
below  the  knee,  so  that  “ the  pretty  leg"  of  the  lady 
had  the  same  free  scope  in  stepping  out  as  their  kilted 
“Lord  of  the  Isles." 

The  Dagmar  sash  is  a novelty  which  is  so  pretty 
that  it  is  likely  to  he  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  made 
of  velvet,  and  is  only  worn  with  ball  dresses.  This 
waistband  forms  a basque  round  the  bodice,  and  it  is 
cut  ont  round  the  edge  in  large,  wide  scollops  j it  forms 
at  the  hack  a sort  of  fan,  the  leaves  of  which  are  indi- 
cated with  rows  of  either  gold  or  silver  buttons.  A 
pretty  toilet  is  described,  consisting  of  an  Empress- 
bine  velvet  Dagmar  sash  worn  with  a white  tulle  dress ; 
the  scollops  were  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  the  back 
with  radiating  lines  of  gold  buttons ; pockets  were  in- 
dicated at  the  sides  with  gold  lace. 

A new  monthly,  entitled  the  Aldgate  Magazine,  is 
published  by  a large  clothing-house  of  London.  The 
“sensational  novel”  style  of  advertising  is  adopted  in 
it,  of  which  the  following  is  a sample : “ This  man,  so 
tall,  so  graceful,  dressed  in  one  of  Mills  & Co.'s  elegant 
black  suits,  at  50s.,  was  approaching  her.  She  trem- 
bled I It  was  he— it  could  be  no  other ! She  recog- 
nized him  by  the  glossy  hat  bought  of  Mills  & Co.  for 
7s.  6rf.,  by  the  exquisite  fit  of  his  handsome  boots,  14s., 
and  (bat  most  gentlemanly  of  over-coats,  sold  only  by 
Mills  & Co.  at  35s.  Her  heart  beat  audibly ; her  limbs 
bent  beneath  her ; she  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  green- 
sward, when—”  It  would  be  an  improvement  for  the 
advertisers  to  stop  here  and  say,  “The  remainder  of 
this  very  interesting  story  will  be  found  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Magazine.” 

A census  has  recently  been  taken  of  the  dogs  inhab- 
iting ParK  The  city  possesses  40,987  dogs,  35,000  of 
which  are  pets  and  11,986  watch  dogs.  This  gives  an 
average  of  one  dog  to  every  forty  persons. 

An  English  working-man  has  invented  a plan  by 
which  the  action  of  a shower  of  rain  is  made  to  close 
an  open  window.  The  window,  when  opened,  stretches 
two  India  rubber  springs.  These  springs  are  prevented 
from  drawing  the  window  down  by  means  of  a curved 
rod  fixed  outside  the  sash,  the  end  of  which  works  up 
and  down  in  a tubular,  bell-mouthed  stand  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. A piece  of  loaf-sugar  is  inserted  into  the 
month  of  the  stand,  and  the  end  of  the  rod  is  let  down 
gently  on  it.  The  sugar  prevents  the  rod  descending 
in  the  tube,  and,  of  course,  keeps  the  window-sash  up. 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain  the  bell-month  of  the 
tube  collects  the  drops,  the  sugar  is  melted,  aud  the 
sash  is  drawn  up. 

In  Circassia  the  more  daughters  a man  has  the  rich- 
er he  is;  each  represents  a certain  value,  and  this 
value  is  estimated  at  so  many  cows.  At  Constanti- 
nople the  circulating  medium  changes  from  cows  to 
piastres.  So  the  proprietors  of  such  articles  as  young 
ladies  arc  very  anxious  to  bring  their  goods  to  a bet- 
ter market,  and  the  goods  themselves  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  change.  The  dearest  wish 
of  a Circassian  girl’s  heart  is  to  get  to  Constantinople. 
A harem  on  tLe  Bosphorus  is  her  idea  of  perfect  bliss. 
As  the  modem  Jason  of  Turkey  will  not  go  to  Colchis 
to  carry  off  his  Medea,  it  follows  that  Medea  must 
come  to  Jason.  But  the  dragon’s  teeth  have  been 
sown,  and  grown  up  into  Russian  soldiers,  whieh  have 
all  to  be  destroyed  before  Medea'can  escape  and  attain 
the  consummation  of  her  happiness.  According  to 
the  best  accounts,  the  recent  revolt  at  Sonkonm  had 
nothing  political  in  it.  The  attack  was  made  upon 
the  garrison  of  the  place  for  no  other  purpose  thau  to 
get  off  a cargo  of  damsels  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  lo- 
cality is  the  ancient  Colchis ; it  is  near  to  the  mouth 
of  the  classic  Phasis,  and  this  event  was  literally  .an- 
other Argonautic  expedition  wanting  to  get  afloat. 

This  little  gem  of  thought  is  well  worth  reading  and 
practicing  upon : 

“One  thoroughly  good-humored  person  in  a house 
will  do  more  to  preserve  both  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  the  inmates  than  a fashionable  physician  and 
a popular  preacher  together.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Coot.  Idea. —Experiments  have  recently  been 
made  with  “chilled  projectiles,"  which  have  proved 
them  to  be  prodigiously  destructive.  Of  old,  when  it 
happeued  that  an  enemy  hove  iu  sight,  the  order  to 
tlie  gunners  was  to  “give  it  to  him  hot."  In  future, 
“take  it  coolly,”  will  perhaps  be  the  command;  and 
we  shall  not  hear  so  much  about  the  heat  of  an  en- 
gagement, when  the  victory  is  won  by  chilled  project- 
iles and  cold  steel. 


Why  talk  about  not  sleeping  a wink,  when  people 
in  their  sleep  never  wink  ? 


If  20  grains  make  a scrapie,  how  many  will  make  a 
doubt?  If  7 days  make  one  week,  how  many  will 
make  one  strong  ? If  5M  yards  make  a pole,  how  many 
will  make  a Turk  ? If  three  miles  make  a league,  how- 
many  will  makes  confederacy  ? If  four  quarters  make 
a ysrd,  how  many  will  make  a garden  ? 


PORTRAIT  OF  A MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS. 

[Bv  oce  Special.] 

An  old  gentleman  who  was  living  with  his  sixth 
wife,  and  who  had  always  been  noted  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  managed  his  spouses,  on  being  asked  to  com- 
municate his  secret,  replied.  “ It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  If  yon  want  to  nse  a woman  up,  just  let 
her  have  her  own  way  in  every  thing  all  the  time. 
There  never  was  a woman  horn  who  could  survive 
that  a great  while." 


In  the  beginning  woman  consisted  of  a single  rib. 
Now  she’s  all  ribs,  from  her  belt  to  the  rim  of  her 
petticoats. 

GIRLS  “ IES." 

Fallen  from  grace  old  names  come  down. 

And  dress’d  m tatters  roam  round  town  ; 
Falling,  they’ve  grasp’d  and  tried  to  clench 
At  facing  beauty  in  “bad  French!" 

Magdalene,  penitent,  oh,  what  a fate 
As  Maggie  thou  must  navigate. 

Agnes,  deprived  of  nes,  as  Aggie, 

Looks  like  a leg  of  .nntton  scraggv. 

Naucy,  poor  girl,  is  now  a Nannie'; 

Frances  flaunts  all  round  as  Fannie. 

Mary,  sweet  name  of  grace,  is  Marie. ; 

While  Caroline  falls  down  to  Carrie. 

Stately  Cordelia  walks  as  Delie, 

Matilda  writes  her  name  thus— Tillic. 

Margaret,  “the  pearl”  of  names,  is  Maggie; 
Martha  descends  to  simple  Mattie. 

Phffibe,  for  shortness,  we  call  Pattic  ; 

Harriet  is  better  known  as  Hattie. 

Emily,  faith,  her  name  is  Emmie ; 

Jane  has  become  an  errant  Jennie. 

Elizabeth  dances  up  as  Lizzie ; 

Betsy  as  Bessie  is  as  busy. 

Gertrude,  oh,  horrors  I shines  as  Tudie : 

While  Julia  (black  hair’d)  beams  as  Julie. 
Louisa  only  known  as  Lulie ; 

Helen  as  Nellie  wants  to  fool  ye. 

Rebecca,  Beckie  signs  her  name ; 

Susan  as  Susie  does  the  same. 

Bridget  with  truthfulness  is  Biddie, 

Lydia  contents  herself  with  Lyddie, 

While  glorious  Sarah  makes  a Snllie, 

And  Alice  lives  all  round  “ Our  Allie.'’ 


A Little  Ahead  op  Noah.— A dispute  once  arose  be- 
tween two  Scotchmen,  named  Campbell  and  M‘Lean, 
upon  the  antiquity  of  their  families.  The  latter  would 
not  allow  that  the  Campbells  had  any  right  to  rank 
with  the  M ‘Leans  in  antiquity,  who,  he  insisted,  were 
in  existence  as  a clan  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Campbell  had  a little  more  biblical  knowledge  than  his 
antagonist,  and  asked  him  if  the  clan  of  the  M ‘Leans 
was  before  the  flood.  “Flood I what  flood?”  asked 
M ‘Lean.  “ The  flood,  you  know,  that  drowned  all  the 
world  but  Noah  and  his  family  and  his  flock,"  said 
Campbell.  “ Pooh  1 you  and  your  flood  1"  said  M ‘Lean  ; 
“ luy  clan  was  afore  the  flood."  “I  have  not  read  in 
my  Bible,”  said  Campbell,  “of  the  name  of  M'Leau 
going  into  Noah's  ark."  “Noah’s  ark!"  retorted 
M-Lcan,  in  contempt;  “who  ever  heard  of  a M‘Lean 
that  hadn’t  a boat  of  his  ain  ?” 


“Job  printing  l”  exclaimed  an  ole  woman  the  other 
day,  as  she  peeped  over  her  spectacles  at  the  adver- 
tising page  of  a country  paper.  “Poor  Job ! they’ve 
kept  him  printing,  week  after  week,  ever  since  I first 
larnt  to  read ; aud  if  he  wasn’t  the  most  patientest 
man  that  ever  was  he  never  conld  have  stood  it  so 
long,  nohow." 


Why  is  a policeman  like  a good  conundrum  ?— Be- 
cause you  must  look  sharp  to  find  him  out. 


LINES  TO  A SLUMBERING  INFANT. 
Sweet  bud  of  frail  humanity  I thou  licst 
(I  mean  repose,  of  course,  and  not  a fib) 

Lapt  in  Elysian  slumbers,  aud  thou  sighest 
Serenely,  heaving  thy  y<  nng  guileless  bib 
With  the  long  brenth  of  sleep.  Thv  baby  lips 
Pont  with  a baby  snore,  like  Zephyr’s  tigh ; 
And  as  thou  suck'st  thy  tiny  finger-tips 
Thou— stay  a moment,  for  he  opes  his  eye, 
And  I must  rock  his  cradle,  lest  he  wake 
And  wail  to  find  the  world  is  not  all  pap. 
Hush ! He  is  going  off— let  no  one  make 
The  slightest  stir,  or  it  will  rouse,  mayhap— 
Ha  1 What  a slam ! Confound  the  noisy  door ! 

He’s  wide  awake  as  Phoebus,  God  of  D'ay. 
Now  he  begins— good  Heavens,  what  a roar  !— 
Here  1 Susan,  take  this  squalling  brat  away  I 


Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  accnstoroed  to 
make  an  annual  feast,  to  which  she  invited  all  her  re- 
lations.' At  one  of  these  family  meetingp  she  drank 
their  health,  adding,  “What  a glorious  sight  it  is  to 
see  such  a number  of  branches  flourishing  from  one 
root !”  But  observing  J ack  Spencer  laugh,  insisted  < a 
knowing  what  occasioned  his  mirth,  aud  promised  to 
forgive  him,  be  it  what  it  would.  “Why,  then,  Mad- 
am," said  he,  “I  was  thinking  how  much  moie  the 
branches  would  flourish  if  the  root  were  under  ground." 


Foote,  the  comedian,  traveling  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland, dined  one  day  at  an  inn.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed  the  landlord  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  fare  ? 
“I  have  dined  as  well  as  any  man  in  England,”  said 
Fooie.  “ Except  the  mayor,  cried  the  landlord.  “ I 
do  not  except  any  body  whatever,"  said  he.  “Bntyi  u 
must  1"  bawled  the  host.  “I  won't !"  “ Yon  must !" 
At  length  the  strife  ended  by  the  landlord  (who  was  a 
petty  magistrate)  taking  Foote  before  the  mayor,  who 
observed  it  had  been  customary  in  that  town  for  a 
great  number  of  years  always  to  “except  the  mayor,” 
and  accordingly  fined  him  a shilling  for  not  conform- 
ing to  this  ancient  custom.  Upon  this  decision  Foote 
paid  the  shilling,  at  the  same  time  observing  that  iie 
thought  the  landlord  the  greatest  fool  in  Christendom 
— except  the  mayor. 

A Skylark— A Balloon  Ascent. 


TO  NEWSPAPER  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Don’t  send  a manuskript,  unless_yoa 'itan  read  It 
yurself,  after  it  gits  dry. — — — ' 

Don’t  write  only  onohe  side  ov  the  manuskript,  and 
don’t  write  match  onto  that. 

The  highest  market  price  paid  for  awful  ralerode 
smashes,  and  elopements  with  another  man’s  wife. 

We  pay,  aul  the  way  up  hill,  from  10  cents  tew  one 
dollar  for  contribushuns,  ackording  tew  heft. 

Aul  settlements  made  promptly  at  the  end  ov  the 
next  ensueing  year. 

Nq  petla,  will  betook- (from  this  date  hereafterward) 
owldtbrs  that  haia’t  got'a  postage-stamp  onto  them. 
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A MERE  SCRATCH. 


IN  bight  chapters. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 


It  was  some  weeks  after  thfe  momentous  occurrences 
above  related  that  Mrs.  Mulcaster  and  her  fair  daugh- 
ters found  themselves  together  in  their  pretty  draw- 
ing-room, following,  or  attempting  to  follow,  their  ac- 
customed avocations. 

Miss  Mulcaster,  pale  and  sweet  as  a lily  that  has 
peeped  out  in  the  confidence  of  May,  and  been  nipped 
by  that  inclement  season,  seemed,  of  the  three,  to 
have  made  the  greatest  efforts  to.be  industrious,  and 
to  have  succeeded  lfcast. 

tier  harp,  wtih  one  string  snapped  (a  catastrophe 
that  brought  the  day’s  practice  to  a conclusion),  stood 
on  one  side ; some  work  lay  on  the  other.  Before  her 
was  an  unfinished  landscape,  with  something  terrible 
in  the  sky,  and,  in  the  fore-ground,  an  incomplete 
traveler,  who  had  reined  up  his  steed  in  very  natural 
consternation  at  the  weird  aspect  of  things.  A per- 
fect parapet  of  books,  blue,  red,  mauve,  yellow,  evinced 
that  the  young  lady  had  tried,  by  every  ordinary  means, 
to  exorcise  the  demon  of  unrest  before  folding  her 
white  hands  and  yielding  fairly  to  the  languid  inact- 
ivity in  which  we  find  her. 

It  had  been  a week  of  much  uncertainty  and  discon- 
tent. The  mere  material  absence  of  George  was  an 
evil  in  itself.  Nobody  ever  bore  teasing  like  him. 
Never  was  a victim  whose  gentle  retorts  gave  greater 
rest  to  provocation  1 These  pleasures  had  departed, 
and  left  a weary  void,  the  hours  his  presence  had 
enlivened  must  be  filled  up  somehow,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  do  this  in  a satisfactory  manner  had  ended 
in  signal  failure.  As  for  the  cause  of  his  absence,  that 
was,  by  consent,  ignored,  as  a matter  at  once  too  dis- 
tressing for  ianghter,  and  too  abstird  for  tears. 

Mrs.  Mulcaster  had  proposed  change  of  scene  for  her 
injured  darling,  and  had  even  written  surreptitiously 
to  a friend,  Lady  Mary  St.  Colomb,  at  Rydc,  on  the 
subject,  of  cheerful  lodgings;  but  Mildred,  on  being 
sounded,  at  once  announced  her  intention  of  remain- 
ing where  she  was,  Until— until— no  matter—  To 
which  period  the  project  was  accordingly  deferred. 

Remarkable  minors  had  reached  The  Haic  during 
the  past  week.  That  something  of  an  unnsnal  nature 
had  occurred  at  Gosling  Graize  could  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  But  what  Was  it  ? The  hundred  tongues  of 
rnmor  sometimes  confound  each  other,  and  nothing 
comes  of  the  Babel  hut  a desperate  rout.  There  was 
no  coherence  In  the  advices  from  the  village  with 
w hich  Gosling  Graize  held  itsmoBt  intimate  relations. 

If,  for  example,  as  alleged,  Sir  George  had  shown 
symptoms  of  aberration  of  intellect,  how  should  the 
cook’s  having  killed  a dog  in  the  same  condition  have 
been  the  means  of  ber  master’s  recovery  ? Or  how 
shonld  the  reported  betrothal  of  Sir  George  to  a young 
lady  of  enormous  wealth,  and  descent  little  short  of 
royal,  have  proved  so  unacceptable  to  a very  Illustri- 
ous personage  as  to  induce  the  Reverend  Mr.  Phlunkcy 
to  decline,  the  publication  of  the  bans  for  the  ensuing 
Sunday  T Again,  why  should  the  decease  of  the  dog 
throw  the  cook,  who  killed  him,  Into  such  a frenzy  of 
despair,  that  nothing  short  of  the  marriage  of  Sir 
George  with  a Miss  Van  Splagen,  who  was  a remote 
connection  of  the  bnrgomaster  of  Saardam,  restore  her 
equanimity  I The  cook,  the  dog,  the  lady,  and  Sir 
George,  seemed,  In  short,  to  be  engaged  in  a sort  of 
reel,  into  which  the  butler,  though  without  a partner, 
was  perpetually  Intruding  and  creating  the  most  per- 
plexing complications. 

Vague  and  cursory  allusions  had  fallen  from  casual 
visitors ; but  those  parties  had  invariably,  like  skaters 
approaching  a spot  marked  “dangerous,”  glanced 
swiftly  off  into  indifferent  topics,  having  that  forced 
fiavor  that  indicates,  unmistakably,  how  imminent 
had  been  the  peril.  Into  these  poor  Mrs.  Mulcaster, 
burning  with  anxiety  to  understand  what  had  really 
happened,  was  compelled  to  follow.  Come  what  might 
of  Gosling  Graize  and  its  proprietor,  it  was  not  for  her 
to  express  one  word  of  interest  In  the  matter.  But 
<he  compared  notes  in  private  witli  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  disquietude. 

“ Yon  may  smile,  Louisa,  and  arch  your  brows,  hut 
mark  my  words.  That  boy,  in  his  excitement,  has 
done  something  rash— committed  himself,  I mean,  to 
seme  folly  that  it  may  tax  nil  the  ingenuity  of  his 
friends  to  set  aside,  and  may,  after  all,  entail  upon  him 
lasting  misery.” 

“Be  quite  easy,  dearest  mamma,”  replied  Louisa, 

“ aud  mnrk  my  words.  In  another  week  George  will 
he  among  ns  on  the  same  footing  as  before.” 

Her  mother  smiled  at  the  bold  prophecy,  but  shook 
her  head. 

“ I know  George  Gosling,”  she  said. 

“And  I Mildred  Mulcaster,"  said  Louey. 

As  the  ladies  sat  together  on  the  day  we  have  men- 
tioned, a visitor  waited  upon  them,  the  announcement 
of  whose  name  seemed  to  create  a subdued  sensation 
not  wholly  complimentary. 

. “Miss  Shrapnell.” 

This  lady  w as  the  last  that  remained  unmarried  of 
the  very  numerous  daughters  of  the  late  Lord  Boomlie. 

The  deceased  nobleman  had  been  a quieLfhild-man- 
nered  little  man,  shy  and  nervous  to  the  ISM;  degree. 

His  disposition  was  so  gentle  and  humane  that  it 
seotiiH  like  a pleasantry  to  state  that  his  whole  exist- 
ence was  passed  in  the  invention  of  the  most  terrific 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  the  person  and  property 
of  his  fellow-men. 

To  him  is  society  indebted  for  the  first  conception 
of  that  delicate  little  instrument  the  Seaquake  shell, 
whose  mere  fillip  suflices  to  hurl  the  largest  line-of- 
battlc  ship  that  ever  swam  fifty  fathoms  ont  of  her 
native  element. 

To  Lord  Boombe  the  world's  best  acknowledgments 
are  considerably  overdue  for  that  beautiful  adaptation 
of  steam-power  to  military  ends,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  will  effect  the  annihilation  of  an  entire 
battalion,  colonel,  drummers,  band,  doctor,  and  all,  In 
the  insignificant  space  of  one  minute  and  a half. 

Encouraged  by  obtaining,  after  a correspondence  of 
thirty-five  years,  the  consent  of  Government  to  test 
the  value  of  this  last  invention  on  the  very  first  favor- 
able opportunity,  his  lordship  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  his  balloon  siege-bomb,  calcula- 
ted to  reduce,  at  one  discharge,  the  most  powerful  for- 
tress in  Europe,  when  a slight  explosion  in  his  labora- 
tory, so  trivial  as  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  butler 
for  the  cat  sneezing,  shattered  his  nervous  system, 
and,  in  fact,  originated  the  illness  from  which  he  died. 

The  family  mansion,  Battery-Boombe,  was  curious 
in  Itself,  as  representing  the  old  system  of  Vauban 
adapted  to  the  residence  of  a small  British  family.  It 
had  a draw-bridge,  moat,  and  wall,  with  salient  and 
re-entering  aligns  .complete,  although  it  was  almost 
-beyoniTthc  r a ngjc  ML"bt>fclitf}ittty: tH&t-a n y rational  hu- 
man being  would  sfilly  or  re-enter  thereby.  There  1 
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was  a laboratory  and  a guard-room,  besides  another 
apartment  or  two,  the  whole  made  bomb-proof  with  a 
covering  of  earth  twelve  feet  thick,  the  six  young  la- 
dies inhabited  the  casemates,  until,  finding,  in  due 
course,  mates  of  another  description,  they  were  dis- 
charged—married— like  shots  fired  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  sixth,  and  now  the  sole.  Miss  Shrapnel], 
formed,  with  her  own  modest  establishment,  the  eu- 
tire  garrison  holding  Battery-Boombe,  from  which  she 
descended,  grenade  in  hand,  whenever  a fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  exploding  the  same  with  effect  seemed  to 
present  itself. 

Miss  Shrapnel],  like  her  excellent  father,  had  a soft, 
silken  manner,  which  went  some  way  toward  winning 
entrance  into  the  good  graces  of  all  who  were  not  fore- 
warned of  what  was  likely  to  ensue.  She  had  a knack 
of  possessing  herself  of  every  species  of  unwelcome 
news.  She  would  mould  and  condense  the  same  Into 
a verbal  ball,  aud,  having  first  artfully  created  a little 
garden  of  delight,  in  which  every  body  was  complete- 
ly happy  and  at  ease,  hang  went  the  shot  into  the  very 
midst,  and  off,  in  the  confusion,  sailed  Miss  Shrapnel], 
exulting. 

Mrs.  Mulcaster  was  fully  aware  of  this  little  pecul- 
iarity, and  felt  toward  her  visitor  much  the  same  re- 
gard and  confidence  with  which  James  the  First  might 
have  welcomed  Guy  Fawkes,  had  that  gentleman  es- 
caped and  presented  himself  at  a levee. 

Sweetly  and  softly  Miss  Shrapnell  came  melting  into 
the  room. 

“ Dear  friends  1 At  last.  Hush— stop.  Dear  Miss 
Mulcaster,  for  one  moment  I implore  you— don’t  stir 
—don’t  even  breathe!  Heavens!  what  a picture!” 
(She  drew  a deep  inspiration.)  “ Enough  1 Thanks. 
You  three  dear,  beautiful,  and  happy  beings,”  contin- 
ued the  enthusiastic  lady.  “What  a gift  is  yours  1 
Without  uttering  one  syllable,  without  the  movement 
of  a muscle,  you  have  been  able  to  make  a poor  soli- 
tary creature  happy  for  the  day.  How  bright  you 
look—” 

Louey,  draw  down  that  blind,”  said  Mrs.  Mulcas- 


ter. 

“—how  tranquil ! how  serene ! Dear  Mrs.  Mulcas- 
ter, how  sweetly  this  troublesome  world  glides  on- 
ward with  its  favored  few  1 Nature,  art,  destiny,  seem 
to  enter  Into  little  plots  to  make  certain  people  happy. 
Arc  yon  not  of  these,  dear  friend  ? Confess,  now— are 
you  not  as  perfectly  content  as  human  heart  can  de- 
sire ?" 

“I— I am  very  content  and  happy— in  my  surround- 
ings,” said  the  lady  addressed,  suspiciously. 

“ Content 1"  moaned  Miss  Shrapnell.  “Then,  may 
Heaven  forgive  you !” 

“Well,  I hope  so,”  said  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  still  on  her 
guard.  ‘ ‘ But  may  I ask  whyt" 

“Content!  Simply  content!  Your  glorious  Mil- 
dred 1 Your  gentle,  twining  Louey !" 

“Iam  called  a parasite !”  said  Miss  Louisa,  pretend- 
ing to  pout. 

“With  such  blessings  as  these,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mul- 
caster,” continued  their  visitor,  in  an  admonitory 
tone,  “ I hold  flat  contentment  nothing  short  of  crime  1 
This  dear  nest  of  yours  biways  reminds  me  of—  Dear 
me  1 Mildred,  darling,  you  know  every  thing— what’s 
that  that  builds  upon  the  sea  ?" 

“Is  it  a riddle?”  asked  Mildred. 

“No;  a question.” 

“A  duck,”  said  Mildred,  languidly. 

“Nonsense,  my  dear;  a hal— something.  Well,  The 
Haie. always  reminds  me  of  the  hal  thing.  Sunshine 
and  smooth  w aters.  Not  one  ripple.  Not  one  cloud.” 

Mrs.  Mulcaster  became  seriously  alarmed.  Miss 
Shrapnell  had  evidently  covered  the  enemy,  and  was 
fingering  the  lanyard  of  her  gun.  If  Mildred  could 
only  be  got  out  of  range  all  was  well. 

“Mildred,  sweet,”  she  said,  anxiously,  “ Miss  Slirap- 
nell,  I am  sure,  will  kindly  excuse  you.  Remember 
your  little  walk.” 

Mildred,  sweet,  was,  however,  insensible  to  the  dan- 
ger, and,  being  indisposed  for  any  little  walk,  retained 
her  seat. 

“ Well,  I,  at  all  events,  must  go  my  way,”  resumed 
Miss  Shrapnell.  “Five  minutes  in  this  dear,  tranquil 
house  does  more  for  me  than  au  hour  elsewhere.  It 
tones  and  braces  me.  The  music  of  the  spheres  (which 
must  have  been  something  highly  gratifying)  might 
surely  flud  a parallel  in  the  quiet  soothing  harmony 
that  pervades  this  blessed  mansion.  Do  you  know  I 
ahvays  feel  inclined  to  call  it 1 home?'  ” 

“I  am  sure  you  could  not  pay  it  a more  welcome 
compliment  than  by  making  it  such  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,” said  the  lady  addressed,  preparing  to  bow  the 
visitor  out  as  promptly  as  politeness  allowed. 

“Adieu,  then,  ray  happy  Three  1”  cried  the  affection- 
ate lady,  and,  to  Mrs.  Mulcaster’s  equal  surprise  and 
relief,  tripped  harmlessly  away.  Still,  there  was  a 
lurking  gleam  in  her  eye,  like  the  glimmering  of  a 
port-fire,  and  Mrs.  Mnicaster  could  hardly  bring  her- 
self to  believe  that  Fawkes,  after  laying  his  powder 
with  such  manifest  pains,  would  depart  without  ap- 
plying the  match. 

Her  misgiving  was  correct.  The  bonnet  of  Miss 
Shrapnell,  like  the  muzzle  of  a gun  suddenly  run  out, 
reappeared  at  the  door.  She  smiled  sweetly  on  the 
three : 

“Heard  the  news?" 

“No  1"  exclaimed  Mildred. 

“Sir  George  Gosling  is  engaged  to  his  cook.” 

Miss  Shrapnell  softly  closed  the  door  and  drove 
away  in  the  highest  glee.  Never  had  she  delivered  a 
calmer,  more  accurate,  and  more  discomfiting  shot. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  the  excellent  lady  could 
compose  herself  fitly  to  the  preparation  of  another 
little  missile,  intended  for  a quiet  family,  who,  she 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  had  money  in  a country 
bank  that  had  suspended  payment  that  morning. 

The  explosion  of  an  actual  bomb  In  the  drawing- 
room of  The  Haie  could  hardly  have  produced  greater 
consternation.  Mildred  threw  up  her  arms  with  a cry 
of  horror.  Louisa  burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Mnicaster, 
better  prepared  for  the  fatal  tidings,  thought  only  of 
their  effect  upon  her  darling— on  whom  she  lavished 
every  consolation  her  mind  could  snggest.  But  Mil- 
dred repulsed  her;  not  harshly,  however.  Self-re- 
proach was  the  dominant  feeling.  George  had  done 
only  what  he  had  threatened,  and  had  been  defied  to 
do.  The  work  was  entirely  her  own. 

“I  am  a vile,  wicked,  heartless  woman,”  moaned 
Mildred.  “ Take  away  your  hands,  mamma.  Let  no- 
body caress  me— nobody  comfort  me.  I tell  you  I am 
all  made  up  of  self  and  folly.  Oh,  mamma— w hy  didn’t 
yon  ? Why  didn’t  you  ?’’ 

“ My  treasure,  didn't  I what  t"  said  Mrs.  Mnicaster, 
soothingly. 

“ Punish  me  when  I was  little !”  retorted  the  spoiled 
one,  with  flashing  eyes.  “You  knew  my  willfulness.” 

“ Pretty  well,"  sighed  poor  Mrs.  Mnicaster. 

“ There— you  confess  it— and  with  all  my  life’s  hap- 
piness at  stake ! Oh,  mamma,  I wish  I could  forgive 
yon !” 

Louisa,  do  you  hear  thtit"  said  Mrs.  Mulcaster, 


turning  to  her  younger  daughter.  “Should  Provi- 
dence ever  send  you  children,  recollect  that  too  great 
tenderness  may  cost  you  their  duty." 

“Mildred  is  not  herself,  mamma,”  said  Louey,  with 
some  warmth.  “ I do  believe  she  is  mad.” 

“ I thank  you,  Louisa,  for  your  very  kind  and  sister- 
ly remark,”  said  Mildred,  majestically.  “I  shall  at 
least  know  where  I need  not  seek  comfort  or  sympa- 
thy in  my  sorrow.” 

“You  told  us,  dear,  you  did  not  want  any,"  replied 
Louisa. 

Mildred  put  her  tiny  hands  to  her  face. 

“Louey,  Louey!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  “surely 
this  is  not  the  tone.  Govern  your  temper,  I beg,  or  I 
must  request  yon  to  leave  the  room  until  my  suffering 
child  is  better  able  to  endure  such  rebukes." 

“I  am  not  suffering  at  all,  mamma,"  said  Mildred, 
bursting  into  a flood  of  tears. 

“My  darling,  compose  yourself.  See,  Louisa,  what 
your  violence  has  done ! Hark,  hark ! There’s  a vis- 
itor. Quick,  Louisa ! Not  at  home !” 

“ Stop,  Lopey,"  said  Mildred,  wiping  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  regaining  her  dignity.  “ This  must  not  be. 
Let  them  come.  Let  any  body  come.  Mamma,  I am 
ashamed  of  you.  Would  you  wish  it  said  that  your 
daughter  was  breaking  her  heart  in  solitnde  because 
her  lover  had  deserted  her  for  his  scnllion  ?" 

“Because,”  remarked  Louisa,  dryly,  “that  would 
hardly  represent  the  facts !” 

“ Hush,  both  of  you  1”  said  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  authori- 
tatively. 

And  the  servant  announced 
“ Colonel  Lugard.” 

The  colonel  saw  at  a glance  that  tidings  of  some 
sort  had  reached  The  Haie.  Nevertheless,  the  smile 
he  had  worn  on  entering  did  not  relax;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  broadened  into  a decided  laugh. 

“I  caught  sight  of  Miss  Shrapnell’s  pony-carriage," 
he  said,  “ as  I turned  into  the  drive  and  quickened  my 
pace  to  a charging  gallop.  But  I’m  only  in  time  to 
restore  order.  Whenever  I can  not  anticipate  my  fair 
neighbor  of  Battery-Boombe,  I make  a point  of  fol- 
lowing her  as  promptly  as  possible.  And  you  can 
hardly  imagine,  my  dear  ladies,  how  much  I am  able 
to  effect  in  binding  up  mental  hurts,  correcting  Intel- 
ligence, straightening  distorted  facts,  and  general  re- 
pairs of  a like  description.  I am  a complete  ambu- 
lance-corps attached  to  the  division  Shrapnell.  Who’s 
hit  now  ? Come,  tell  the  doctor.  Well,  my  dear  Miss 
Louisa,  you  look  the  gravest.  I begin  with  yon.  The 
last  piece  of  county  gossip  conveyed  to  you  related  to 
—to— shall  I go  on  ? A wedding." 

Mrs.  Mnicaster  trembled,  and  glanced  at  Mildred ; 
bnt  her  daughter’s  calm,  fixed  look,  and  the  colonel's 
beaming  smile  reassured  her.  She  let  him  go  on. 

“Yon,”  he  said,  addressing  them  all,  “like  myself, 
have  heard  a ridicnlons  rnmor  connecting  the  name 
of  our  young  neighbor,  George  JJosling,  with  one  so 
far  beneath  him  in  station  that  the  jest— and  a very 
bad  and  malicious  one  it  was— ought  to  have  been  at 
once  apparent." 

Mildred’s  look  thanked  the  speaker  so  eloquently 
that  a sndden  thrill  shot  through  his  heart,  for  he 
knew,  that  nnlncky  colonel,  that  there  was  more , con- 
siderably more,  to  say.  With  that  radiant  glance,  too 
joyful  for  disguise,  entered  into  the  colonel’s  startled 
soul  the  conviction  that  Mildred  loved,  and  that  he 
himself,  purposing  only  to  clear  their  general  favorite, 
George,  from  an  unworthy  rumor,  mnst,  if  he  told  his 
story  out,  scatter  worse  conftision  than  Miss  Shrapnell 
herself. 

lie  knew,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  a 
union  between  the  houses  of  Gosling  and  Mulcaster 
had  been  ranked  among  the  very  probable  events  of 
the  county;  hut  of  the  actual  engagement,  and  its 
rupture,  he  knew  nothing.  Mrs.  Mnicaster  had,  at  his 
last  visit,  mentioned  in  a rather  significant  manner 
that  intercourse  with  Gosling  Graize  had  diminished. 
When,  therefore,  the  report  reached  him  that  George 
was  about  to  be  married,  and  to  one  of  his  own  do- 
mestic servants,  his  astonishment  had  been  entirely 
limited  to  his  young  friend’s  selection.  “There  has 
been  a row— a lovers’  quarrel— a rash  move  of  the  reb- 
el George,”  thought  the  perplexed  officer,  “and  of 
that,  bar  the  cook,  they  know  nothing.  Halt,  there. 
Threes  about !” 

But  this  prudent  manoeuvre  was  not  to  be  executed. 
The  “three"  before  him  would  not  permit  it.  Con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  Miss  ShrapnelFs  tidings, 
Mrs.  Mulcaster  saw  no  objection  to  continuing  the 
subject. 

“It  is  curious  how  circumstantial  falsehood  has  be- 
come of  late.  My  only  wonder  is  that  we  were  not  fa- 
vored with  all  the  interesting  particulars  of  Geo— Sir 
George  Gosling’s  courtship.” 

“Ha,  ha!"  said  the  colouel.  “Gossip,  yon  know, 
grows  like  the  Highland  cairn.  Every  body  adds  a 
stone  1" 

Scandalous!  Stories  like  these,  devoid  of  the 
merest  atom  of  foundation,  should  be  visited  with 
some  severe  social  penalty.” 

“Ahem !”  said  the  colonel— “yes.” 

“ Yon  don’t  agree  with  me  ?” 

“Perfectly.  Without  foundation — yes.  Such,"  add- 
ed the  colonel,  briskly,  “could  not  be  too  severely 
reprehended.” 

“Such  as  thin,"  said  Mrs.  Mulcaster,  fixing  him  to 
the  point. 

The  poor  colonel  winced.  His  sense  of  justice,  even 
to  a Shrapnell,  was  keen. 

I — I— the  fact  is,  Will  Crookc— ” (Will  Crooke, 
i his  orderly,  now  his  groom,  was  the  colonel’s 
reserve  in  difficulty;  bnt  here  William  could  not  act. 
The  appeal  was  only  a sign  of  distress.) 

I beg  your  pardon.  Will — ?” 

Yes.  The— the  fact  is,  I am  a very  poor  retailer 
of  gossip,  and  am  sure  to  make  some  blunder  or  oth- 
But  Will— Will  is  the  man.  That  fellow  chroni- 
cles every  incident  in  the  neighborhood ; and  some- 
times, as  we  are  jogging  along  the  road,  gallops  up, 
saluting,  and  reports  some  nonsense  he  has  picked 
np  as  if  it  were  tidings  from  an  outpost.  Well,  I mnst 
say  good-morning." 

You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Mnicaster, 
decisively,  “ until  you  have  explained  why  yon  hesi- 
tated when  I said  there  was  no  pretext  for  this  wild 
story  of  Miss  Shrapnell's.” 

Did  I hesitate?”  said  the  colonel.  “No— did  I?" 
He  glanced  uneasily  at  Mildred.  Should  lie  tell  all  he 
knew,  all  that  the  too-reliahle  Will  had  been  report- 
to  him,  up  to  the  momeut  that  he,  the  colonel, 
dismounted  at  the  door  ? 

Relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

“ Sir  George  Gosling  has  not  decided  to  marry  his 
cook,”  said  Mildred,  with  a perfectly  steady  voice  and 
look.  “Will  yon  tell  ns,  Colonel  Lngard,  if  yon  are 
aware  of  his  engagement  to  any  other  lady?" 

Had  the  colonel  detected  the  slightest  change  of  col- 
or, the  minutest  tremor  of  tone,  he  would  have  fenced 
with  the  question,  direct  as  it  was.  Takiug  courage, 
however,  from  the  speaker’s,  he  boldly  admitted— of 


course,  on  the  authority  of  Will  Crooke  — that  the 
young  baronet  was  understood  to  have  made  his  se- 
lection, and  that  It  had  fallen  upon  a young  lady  ev- 
ery way  qualified  to  grace  her  future  station. 

“That  is  — very  well,"  said  Mildred,  In  the  same 
steady  voice ; “ and— who— ” but  there  the  souud  sud- 
denly became  a whisper,  and  ceased. 

“Who  is  it?"  asked  Louisa. 

“You  remember,”  replied  the  colonel,  “my  men- 
tioning a young  person  of  singular  appearance  (some 
might  call  her  handsome)  whom  I met  in  the  park, 
and  who  picked  np  my—" 

A cry  from  Mrs.  Mulcaster  1 Lonisa  glancing  like  a 
white  meteor  across  the  room ! She  was  barely  in 
time.  Mildred  fell  into  her  sister’s  arms,  her  beauti- 
ful hair  flooding  the  ground.  Her  desperate  attempt 
to  enact  the  heroine  had  failed.  Nature  triumphed. 

As  for  the  poor  colonel,  alarmed  yet  helpless,  as 
men  usually  are  under  such  circumstances,  and  con- 
science-stricken besides,  after  making  a feint  toward 
the  bell,  then  toward  the  window,  murmurs  of  “Will 
Crooke”  issuing  from  his  lips,  he  judged  it  best  to 
sound  a retreat.  While  lingering  in  the  hall  a mes- 
sage from  Mrs.  Mnicaster  announced  that  her  daugh- 
ter, restored  to  consciousness,  had  been  conveyed  to 
her  room,  and  that  she  herself  begged  him  to  return. 

“Can  you,"  she  said,  “spare  me  five  minutes  lon- 
ger?” 

“ Can  I,  my  dear  lady  ?”  exclaimed  the  gossip-loving 
veteran— “I  wiU."  The  colonel  then  related  all  he 
knew  from  Will  Crooke  about  the  meeting  in  the  rose- 
garden,  the  encounter  with  the  dog,  and  the  sudden 
engagement  between  Sir  George  and  Esther  Vann. 

“ He  had  known  her  long?" 

“ Since  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  said  the  col- 
onel A “ at  which  honr  they  met,  quite  accidentally,  in 
the  r<|se-pleaeance.  The  acquaintance,  however,  rip- 
ened very  rapidly.  George’s  black  dog,  Swartz,  se- 
lected that  opportune  moment  for  doing  what,  in  my 
hnmlile  opinion,  his  master  mnst  have  done  before 
him.  He  went  mad.  The  insane  parties  met,  and  hut 
for  the  really  heroic  conduct  of  this  girl,  Esther  Vann, 
very  grave  results  might  have  ensued.  If  she  did  net 
actually  save  his  life,  she  delivered  him,  at  the  risk  of 
her  own,  from  imminent  peril.  They  were  engaged 
before  she  quitted  the  house  that  day.  The  marriage 
is  to  take  place  almost  immediately.” 

“ A most  delicate  proceeding  1"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“It  was  not  so  purposed,"  resumed  the  colonel,  rev- 
eling in  the  fnll  tide  of  gossip;  “but  there  was  a row. 
Before  George  had  made  np  his  pilnd  to  inform  his 
sister.  Lady  Ilanghfleld,  of  his  new  engagement,  some 
one  (I  know  not  who)  did  it  for  him.  Down  came  my 
lady  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  bring  her,  to  remon- 
strate. No  avail.  George  was  kind,  but  immutable. 
This  girl,  who,  he  admitted,  was  his  cook's  niece  and 
a nnrsery  governess,  bnt  decently  educated,  should  be 
his  wife.  Clara,  in  despair,  telegraphed  for  Haugh- 
field.  (A  bad  move.)  Down  comes  my  lord,  secretly 
furious,  and,  at  the  first  interview,  lost  all  that  slight 
amount  of  temper  he  usually  possesses.  Gpsling  had 
borne  with  his  *titer,  hut  he  wouldn’t  stand  that ; and, 
to  end  the  storv,  his  visitors  departed,  carrying  with 
them  the  assurance  that  George  would  resent  their 
ill-advised  and  worse-managed  interposition,  by  car- 
rying out  his  intention  at  the  very  earliest  moment  to 
which  the  young  lady  conld  he  prevailed  on  to  agree. 
What  arguments  he  used,”  concluded  the  colonel,  “I 
can  not  pretend  to  pay ; bnt  of  this  I am  certain  -Will 
Crooke  kmnex  it  to  be  a fact — that  the  girl  has  con- 
sented to  shorten,  very  materially,  the  interval  for 
which,  with  a propriety  for  which  we  can’t  deny  her 
credit,  she  had  at  first  stipulated.  The  cook,  her  aunt, 
bus  removed  to  a small  farm-house  a few  miles  from 
hence,  where  her  niece  will,  no  doubt,  join  her,  and 
the  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  little  village  - 
Rosedale— close  at  hand.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  friend,”  said  Mrs. 
Mnicaster,  rising  nervously,  and  looking  considerably 
alarmed  at  the  task  before  her. 


CHAPTER  VII I. 

The  report  of  that  active  Intelligencer,  Will  Crooke, 
to  his  colonel  of  the  proceedings  at  Gosling  Graize 
was  strictly  true,  only  falling  short  of  reality  in  regard 
to  the  stormy  character  of  the  conference  that  followed 
Lord  Hanghfield’s  appearance  on  the  scene.  The  tem- 
per of  this  noble  person;  never  of  the  sweetest,  was 
not  improved  by  his  compulsory  jaunt  of  two  hundred 
miles,  nor  by  the  unpromising  aspect  or  affairs  on  his 
arrival.  Thus,  instead  of  temporizing  with  his  young 
connection  (George  was  by  many  years  his  junior),  he 
gave  such  free  expression  to  his  own  persona!  displeas- 
ure at  the  proposed  match,  that  George,  in  his  turn 
losing  self-government,  cut  the  matter  short  by  de- 
claring his  intention  Irrevocable,  and  refused  to  hear 
another  word  on  the  subject.  Swelling  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  Lord  Ilanghfleld  would  have  ordered 
his  horses,  and  departed  on  the  spot— vowing  that  no- 
thing on  earth  shonld  induce  him  to  taste  food  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  the  futnre  Lady  Gosling’s  aunt 
—bnt  for  George’s  promise  that  this  difficulty  shonld 
he  obviated  by  borrowing  a neighbor’s  French  cook. 
It  needed  all  Clara’s  tact  and  eloquence  to  bring  abont 
an  armistice  which  shonld  save  appearances,  and  sub- 
sist at  all  events  till  the  following  morning,  when  the 
visitors  might  depart  in  peace. 

George  was  now  alone,  bnt  far  from  happy.  He  was 
fond  of  his  sister,  and  had  secretly  relied  upon  her  for 
the  re-establishment  of  good  relations  with  his  proud 
and  sensitive  brother-in-law,  should  these  be  disturbed 
by  his  projected  marriage.  Bnt  Clara  had  imbibed 
something  of  her  lord’s  family  pride,  and  this,  added 
to  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  news  (which,  she 
justly  felt,  shonld  have  come  from  her  brother  him- 
self) had  been  conveyed  to  her,  arrayed  her  feelings 
against  him.  He  must  fight  it  out  alone. 

And  horribly  alone  he  felt.  The  prospect  of  long 
months  of  this  mental  solitude,  uncheered  by  the 
presence  of  her  upon  whom  every  thought  of  his  heart 
was  now  unalterably  fixed,  almost  made  him  frantic. 
A fever  of  impatience  possessed  him,  to  which  neither 
soltindemor  society  seemed  to  offer  any  effectual  relief. 
One  thing  was  very  certain,  he  could  not  wear  ont  this 
weary  interval  at  Gosling  Graize.  What  if  he  shonld 
travel  a little  ? George  went  to  bed,  thinking  of  Italy. 

He  was  awakened  by  a cry  of  alarm  and  horror  ut- 
tered by  his  own  lips.  He  had  had  a frightful  dream. 
Esther,  her  fair  face  tom  and  disfigured  by  the  fangs 
of  the  rabid  Swartz,  appeared  to  him  engaged  in  des- 
perate conflict  with  the  furious  animal,  and  shrieking 
for  aid.  The  vision  was  so  real  that  he  had  risen  and 
set  foot  on  the  floor  before  he  was  convinced  of  the  il- 
lusion. In  certain  conditions  of  mind  things  that 
might  else  pass  for  no  more  than  their  actual  value 
exercise  a morbid  tyranny  over  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment- This  dream,  in  George’s  mind,  connected  ti- 
ll Ijself  wjth  evil  of  some  kind  impending  over  Esther. 
N *■ 


_ . sinister  presentiment.  In 

vain  ne  busied  himself  with  traveling  preparations. 
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A conviction  fastened  upon  his  mind  that  to  quit  her 
now  would  be  to  hid  her  an  eternal  farewell.  At 
length  he  took  the  resolution  to  write  to  her  one  pas- 
sionate appeal,  in  which,  after  describing  the  doubt 
and  trouble  that  possessed  him,  he  implored  her  to 
abandon,  for  his  sake,  the  interval  of  delay  for  which 
she  had  stipulated,  and  accompany  him  to  Italy  as  his 
bride. 

While  Waiting  her  reply,  George  occupied  himself 
With  the  arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  what 
Would,  in  any  case,  be  a prolonged  absence  from  home. 
He  took  measures  for  selling  his  horses  and  reducing 
his  establishment.  Mrs.  Mapes,  the  housekeeper,  ren- 
dered totally  ineffective  by  continued  rheumatism, 
had  resigned ; and  this  circumstance  had  made  it  im- 
perative that  good  Mrs.  Turnover  should,  for  the  pres- 
ent, retain  office,  although  George,  who,  in  the  altered 
aspect  of  affairs,  disliked  to  see  her  in  a menial  ca- 
pacity, would  have  preferred  to  have  her  remove  at 
once  to  a pleasant  and  commodious  cottage  he  had 
purchased  at  the  pretty  village  of  Rosedale,  whither 
he  hoped  Esther  would  come  to  join  her. 

There  w as  nothing  now  to  prevent  this  arrangement 
heing  carried  out,  and  George,  after  waiting  several 
days  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,  determined  to 
quit'Goslin  Graize  on  the  morrow. 

He  shook  hands  cordially  with  Mrs.  Turnover. 

“ I trust  you  will  find  every  thing  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, my  good  old  friend,”  said  George,  “and  that — 
that  your  niece  may  be  persuaded  to  abandon  her 
teaching  and  come  to  learn— leant  housekeeping,  I 
mean,  under  your  able  tuition,  at  Rosedale.  Thus  I 
shall  perhaps  see  you  both  before  I begin  my  travels." 

Mrs.  Turnover  was  in  tears ; she  didn't  know  why  : 
she  always  did  cry  when  people  went  abroad.  It 
seemed  to  imply  a ruuge  and  time  of  immense  magni- 
tude and  duration. 

“ Wishing  you  the  best  of  'elth  and  sperrets,  Sir," 
sobbed  the  good  lady;  “and,  if  I may  be  so  bold, 
don’t  go  nowhere,  'specially  up  hill,  without  a sang- 
w idge  in  each  pocket.  Did  I ever  tell  you,  when  you 
was  a boy,  them  words  of  Mr.  Turnover  ? They  was 
his  last." 

“His  very  last  ?”  asked  George,  suspiciously. 

“ Well,  Sir,  he’d  been  silent  so  long  that  we  thought 
he  was  actially  gone;  and  the  nuss,  which  had  been 
promised  another  job,  wanted  to  put  him  in  the  coffin 
he'd  ordered  for  hisself  some  days  before,  when,  while 
we  was  arguin’,  T.  opens  one  eye  and  crooks  his  little 
finger,  which  meant  1 Lift  me  up  and  give  me  a table- 
spoonfnl  of  gruel,  not  too  hot,  with  half  a dozen  drops 
of  brandy  in  it.’  That  was  giv’,  and  he  says,  ‘ Don’t 
cheat  your  stommich.  Heat  horfen  and  ’artily.  If  I’d 
heat  a sangwidge  every  twenty  minutes  since  I was 
five  year  old,  I’d  'ave  been  an  ’eltliy  indiwidual  now. 
Adoo !’’ 

Mrs.  Turnover  bobbed  and  departed. 

Little  slept  the  young  master  of  the  house  that  night. 
As  he  flung  open  the  casement  and  welcomed  the  dawn 
a fancy  seized  him  to  visit  the  rose-pleasance  where  he 
had  first  heard  that  haunting  voice  that  now  seemed 
forever  speaking  to  his  soul.  Autumn  was  now  well 
advanced.  Not  a rose  was  to  be  seen,  but  George 
could  have  picked  out  the  very  tree  by  which  Esther 
had  stood— almost  the  very  thorn  by  which  she  had 
been  wounded — and,  with  the  idle  fancy  peculiar  to 
lovers  and  lunatics,  snipped  off  the  spray,  thorns  and 
all,  and  put  it  in  his  button-hole ! Sitting  in  the  bow- 
er from  which  he  had  issued  to  surprise  the  trespasser, 
he 'strove  to  conjure  up  the  fairy  face,  and,  having 
done  so,  fell  into  a reverie  gloomier  than  ever.  He  ' 
knew  that,  in  writing  to  her  as  he  had  done,  he  had 
broken  the  compact  they  had  made,  and  her  silence 
<for  this  was  the  fifth  day)  led  him  seriously  to  fear 
that  she  would  act  upon  her  threat  and  consider  their 
intercourse  as  at  an  end. 

The  sound  of  the  little  gate  opening  disturbed  his 
meditations.  Mr.  Fanshaw  with  the  post-bag. 

The  butler  announced  that  breakfast  was  on  the  ta- 
bic. 

“ In  hHir  an  hour,"  said  George.  “I  will  rend  ray 
letters  here.” 

Ills  eye  had  already  detected  a strange  handwriting. 
It  was  a firm,  fair  hand,  an  Esther-like  hand.  He 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  tore  it  open,  and  with  a 
glance  devoured  the  contents,  which  were  of  the  brief- 
est. 

The  blood  flew  to  his  forehead. 

“She  is  mine!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  the  letter 
aloft  in  his  exulting  hands. 

To  explain  this  satisfactory  result  we  must  return 
for  a moment  to  Esther  herself. 

When  that  inflexible  young  lady  went  back  to  her 
no  sinecure  at  Mrs.  Grimble’s,  she  did  so  with  the  full 
intention  of  peremptorily  dismissing  from  her  mind 
all  such  recent  recollections  as  were  at  all  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  her  accustomed  duties. 
Finding,  however,  that  these  comprised  every  word 
and  incident  that  in  the  remotest  degree  connected 
themselves  with  her  late  visit  to  Gosling  Graize,  Es- 
ther next  wisely  determined  to  regard  the  whole  mere- 
ly as  a beatific  vision,  which  might,  or  might  not,  have 
reference  to  some  future  event,  hut  by  no  means  justi- 
fied an  abiding  contemplation.  And  such  an  anomaly 
is  woman’s  mind,  that  the  calm  and  unimaginative 
Esther  almost  brought  herself  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  illusion  ! A glance  at  her  wound- 
ed hand,  however,  always  restored  the  reality. 

“What  do  you  look  at  yonr  hand  so  often  for,  Miss 
Vann?"  said  little  Maud  Grimble.  “Is  it^Oh,  Miss 
Vann,  how  bad  l” 

“Nonsense,  dear,  it’s  nothing.  A mere  scratch," 
replied  Esther,  mechanically  putting  it  to  her  lips. 

But  Maud’s  exclamation  had  attracted  the  rest,  who 
came  clustering  round  to  examine  the  hurt. 

“ What  a long  scratch  1 Does  it  pain  you  still,  dear  ?" 
asked  her  eldest  pupil. 

“Not  at  all.  I like  it.  I love  it!”  replied  Esther, 
impatiently. 

“Like  a scratch !"  chorused  the  wondering  circle. 

“What  did  I sav?  Ton  are  making  me  talk  non- 
sense, I think,”  6aid  the  young  governess.  “Go  on 
with  your  lesson,  Maud.  The  products  of  Staffordshire 


But  little  people  are  observant ; and  that  brief  dia- 
logue, and  the  wound  that  was  “ liked,"  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

This  story  mnst  be  frankly  told.  Poor  Esther,  de- 
spite her  gallant  struggle  to  regain  her  usnal  course 
of  thought  and  duty,  was  destined  to  fail.  One  haunt- 
ing doubt,  that  nothing  could  exorcise,  presented  it- 
self more  and  more,  infesting  even  her  innocent  dreams, 
so  that  she  would  awake  under  the  consciousness,  as 
it  were,  of  some  accusation  to  which  she  could  oppose 
no  sufficient  answer.  Suppose,  something  whispered, 

George’s  lost  love  has  repented  of  her  precipitancy, 
and  learned  with  bitter  remorse  that  her  heart  was 
all  his  own  ? Suppose  that  this  fact  should  be  made 
known  to  George  ? ^Vpidfijif  j^itte^thkiyfntiinents  so 
long  cherished,  so  lately’overcome  ? Could  she  put 
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•to  rely  upon  his  own  ? Even  if  it  were  so,  had  she, 
Esther,  acted  honorably  in  assisting  to  neutralize  all 
hope  of  a reconciliation  between  persons  separated 
only  by  the  caprice  of  one  ? 

This  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  began  to  influence 
her  bodily  health.  Headaches  (to  which  she  had  hith- 
erto been  a stranger)  and  a strange  nervousness,  with 
accelerated  pulse  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  at  times 
assailed  her.  In  spite  of  every  effort  at  self-control, 
she  found  herself  becoming  captious,  irritable,  impa- 
tient. This  cost  the  poor  girl  many  penitent  tears, 
and  weeping  renewed  her  headache,  until  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  doubtful  comfort  of  gating  Upon  the 
“mere  scratch,"  which  hnd  long  since  healed,  by  way 
of  baltn  to  the  still  open  and  far  more  dangerous 
Wound  within. 

Such  a condition  of  things  could  not  be  favorable  to 
the  progress  of  Grimble  education.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•Grimble,  though  good-hearted  people  in  their  way, 
had  been  trained  in  the  comfortless  school  of  genteel 
poverty.  By  pinching  alone  could  they  maintain  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  social  status.  Hence  they 
had  not  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  Esther,  both  as  nurse  and  governess,  for  their  six 
children,  without  other  remuneration  than  her  board 
and  lodging.  They  knew’  that,  save  for  her  worthy 
aunt,  Mrs.  Turnover,  Esther  was  without  friends  ca- 
pable of  assisting  her,  and  kept  the  secret  of  their 
jewel  governess  so  tightly  that,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
when  once  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  placing 
Esther  in  a far  superior  position,  Mrs.  Grimble  so  suc- 
cessfully under -estimated  her  governess’s  acquire- 
ments as  to  retain  her  in  the  family.  Of  this  circum- 
stance Miss  Vann  had  been  somehow  made  aware. 
But  warmly  attached  to  her  pupils,  and  content  with 
the  personal  kindness  she  received  from  her  employ- 
ers, she  had  willingly  remained  in  the  position  in 
which  we  found  her. 

“Do  you  know’,  Grimble,  I am  not  quite  pleased 
with  Esther  of  late ?”  said  Mrs.  G.  to  her  lord.  “Ever 
since  her  last  visit  to  her  Aunt  Turnover,  when  she 
stopped  away  all  night  without  my  leave,  she  has  been 
like  a changed  girl.  I am  afraid  she  neglects  the 
children." 

“ Ha ! why  do  you  think  so,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mr. 
Grimble,  with  whom  Esther  was  rather  a favorite. 

“ I’ve  had  it  on  my  mind  some  time,”  said  the  lady, 
“ and  to-day  I examined  them  all.  They  have  not  ad- 
vanced one  bit.  Margaret’s  still  in  simple  long  divi- 
sion: Maud  insisted  that  Dublin  was  the  capital  of 
North  Wales;  and  Tommy  had  a theory  that  eggs 
were  the  invention  of  Christopher  Columbus,  when 
straitened  for  provisions  while  looking  for  the  pole. 
I shall  speak  very  seriously  to  Esther  on  the  subject." 

“Of  the  egg,  my  dear?  And  ‘seriously?’  It  is 
more  than  I would  promise  to  do,”  said  her  husband, 
laughing.  “But,"  he  added,  “do you  think  that  Es- 
ther is  quite  well  ? She  has  looked  queerly  at  times. 
Besides,  she  is  a good  girl,  and  remember,  mamma, 
we  don’t  pay  her  a princely  salary !’’ 

“We  give  her  all  she  wants,  and  we  treat  her  as  an 
equal,  which  is  more  than  they  would  do  at  any  of 
your  great  houses,"  returned  the  lady;  “and  she 
ought  to  do  her  duty  by  us  according." 

“ — Ly,  my  love,"  put  in  Mr.  Grimble,  who,  since 
Esther  had  been  in  the  house,  had  grown  particular 
in  his  grammar.  “Well,  so  she  ought.  Give  her  a 
jog,  if  you  like,  just  to  keep  her  up  to  the  collar,  you 
know,  that’s  all." 

On  the  day  that  witnessed  this  conversation,  head- 
ache, and  that  strange  sense  of  uneasiness  before  al- 
luded to,  had  compelled  poor  Esther  to  seek  her  own 
chamber,  where  she  sat  with  flushed  and  burning 
cheeks,  striving  vainly  to  compose  her  troubled 
thoughts.  She  no  louger  attempted  to  disguise  from 
herself  the  strength  of  the  feeling  that  possessed  her. 
She  loved  with  a wild  ineradicable  love,  the  depths  of 
which  she  dared  not  fathom.  But,  het — 

“ I— I can  not  bear  this,"  she  gasped,  with  a choking 
sob  that  seemed  to  give  her  pain.  “ Is  it— is  it  real  ? 
Dare  I believe  him  ? Oh,  if  he  can  not  love  me,  let 
me  die  1” 

“Miss  Vann!  Esther!  A letter  for  you,  dear," 
said  a small  voice  outside  the  bolted  door,  and  the 
missive  was  skillfully  passed  under  it,  the  bearer  skip- 
ping away. 

Esther  snatched  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  not  a 
short  letter ; but  the  contents  appeared  to  be  compre- 
hended at  a glance. 

It  was  her  lover’s  letter,  coming  like  an  answ’er  to 
her  prayer.  Enough  to  say  that  George  had  set  forth, 
with  all  the  illogical  but  convincing  arguments  true 
passion  will  suggest,  the  reasons  that  existed  for  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  present  condition  of  sus- 
peuse.  He  implored  her  to  place  herself  under  the 
affectionate  care  of  her  only  relative,  in  the  home  he 
had  provided  for  the  latter,  to  permit  him  to  visit  her 
there,  and  to  sanction  the  preparations  for  their  union 
at  the  earliest  moment  to  which  his  prayers  might  in- 
duce her  to  accede. 

Thereupon  began  a fresh  tumult  in  her  soul.  De- 
spite its  passion  there  was  apparent  in  George's  letter 
an  honest  truth,  before  which  all  doubts  dwindled 
and  dispersed  to  air.  The  temptation  to  listen  to  his 
pleading  was  strong,  while  her  own  heart  ceased  not 
to  whisper:  “Yield,  yield;  what  would  you  more?" 
On  the  other  hand,  her  sense  of  delicacy  recoiled  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  step.  Their  slight  and  recent 
acquaintance,  still  more  the  fact  of  his  having  so  late- 
ly stood  in  the  same  relation  toward  another,  demand- 
ed delay.  She  would  pause  upon  it,  and  might  Heav- 
en direct  her  judgment  right ! 

Her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a tap  at  the 
door,  just  sufficiently  imperious  to  denote  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  Placing  the  letter  in  her  bosom  Esther 
hastened  to  admit  her. 

“ Oh,  we  feared  that  you  were  unwell,”  began  Mrs. 
Grimble;  “but  you  are  really  looking  better  than 
usual.  So  I may  say,  without  fear  of  increasing  your 
indisposition,  what  I came  about.  Your  care  of  the 
children,  Miss  Vann,  has  considerably  relaxed  of  late.” 

“Ma’am,"  faltered  Esther,  conscious  that  the  charge 
was  not  entirely  without  foundation. 

“ This  mnst  be  amended,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Grimble, 
coldly  pursuing  her  advantage. 

“I— I have  not  been  quite  myself  lately,"  replied 
Esther,  pressing  her  hot  hand  upon  her  brow. 

“ I have  just  made  the  remark  that  you  look  even 
better  than  usual,”  said  Mrs.  Grimble,  statelily.  “1 
will  thank  you  not  to  contradict  me,  Miss  Vann." 
(Esther  courtesied.)  “I  do  not  wish  for  any  words 
with  you.  I have  merely  to  remind  you  that,  in  re- 
turn for  the  peculiar  advantages  you  enjoy  in  being  at 
all  times  treated  as  a member  of  my  family,  I have  a 
right  to  exi>ect  that  your  undivided  interest  and  at- 
tention be  centred  in  my  children.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

“Perfectly,  ma'am,”  said  Esther;  “and  I have  to 
thank  yon  for  this  most  opportune  visit,  which  has  en- 
abled me  to  decide  upon  a point  of  distressing  difflcul- 
* am  going  to  leave  you." 


“How!  What!  leave  me,  child?"  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  lady.  “ Whither  could  yon  go  ?” 

“ Not  to  Mrs.  Margesson’s,"  said  Esther,  quietly. 
(The  name  brought  a slight  color  into  Mrs.  Grimble’s 
cheek.)  “ I am  going  to  my  aunt,  who  is  now  residing 
at  Rosedale." 

“And— and  the  chil—  Nonsense,  Esther.  I was 
only  joking." 

“/  am  not"  said  Esther,  steadily.  “I  should  hot 
hold  such  jesting  fair:  I lovfe  yohr  children,  and  am 
indebted  to  yoti,  and  even  morfe  to  Air.  Grimble,  for  an 
athouht  of  kindness  not  always  shown  even  to  those 
who  can  give  something  in  return.  But  my  mind  is 
made  up.  I will  remain,  however,  for  a few  days,  if 
you  think  fit,  that  my  pupils  may  not  be  deprived  of 
such  inefficient  teaching  as  I can  still  afford  ; for,  in- 
deed,” added  Esther,  rather  appealingly,  “lam  not  so 
well  as  you  persist  in  believing." 

Poor  Mrs.  Grimble  was  fain  to  accept  this  conces- 
sion, and  the  interview  terminated,  leaving  oh  her 
hands  the  unpleasant  duty  of  informing  her  husband 
that  not  only  had  Miss  Vann  refused  to  lie  kept  “up 
to  the  collar,"  but  had  slipped  out  of  it  altogether. 

Rosedale,  whither  the  last  scene  of  this  strange, 
eventful  history  conducts  ns,  was  a pretty,  sequestered 
village,  in  and  around  which  more  than  one  of  George’s 
ancestors  had  held  property.  Hence,  though  it  was 
somewhat  nearer  to  The  Haie  than  George  would  have 
preferred — about  four  miles — he  had  selected  it  as  an 
eligible  residence  for  his  faithful  old  servant,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  the  prettiest  cottage-dwelling  in  the 
district.  Every  thing  requisite  for  comfort  — even 
many  elegances  — had  been  liberally  supplied;  for 
George  trnsted  it  might  prove  the  temporary  nest  of  a 
brighter  bird  than  she  whom  he  sent  forward  to  pre- 
pare the  way. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  Esther  came ; and  the 
third  meeting  in  the  world  of  these  singular  lovers 
took  place  in  the  little  pleasance  George  had  caused 
to  be  planted,  regardless  of  expense,  in  imitation  of 
that  at  The  Graize.  Happy  beyond  expression  they 
lingered  in  the  autumn-tinted  wood-walks,  or  sat  be- 
side the  chattering  brook,  while  Mrs.  Turnover,  in  her 
glory,  superintended  the  preparation  of  those  marriage 
garments,  etc.,  to  which  her  darling  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  but  slight  attention. 

Esther’s  new-found  peace  seemed  to  impart  a new 
beauty  to  her  charming  features ; hut  there  were  still 
times  when  the  feverish  flush  would  reappear,  and  a 
quickened  pulse  and  glistening  eye  indicated  some 
morbid  action  lurking  in  her  sensitive  system. 

“One  day,  when  George,  who  had  been  absent  a lit- 
tle longer  than  usual,  meeting  her  in  her  walk,  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  clasped  her  hand,  she  gave  a little 
involuntary  cry  of  pain.  George  eagerly  inquired  the 
cause,  and  in  doing  so,  noticed  the  peculiar  feverish 
and  excited  expression  we  have  mentioned. 

He  learned  that  she  had  yesterday  struck  her  hand 
accidentally  against  a book-case  exactly  upon  the 
scar  left  by  the  rose-thorn  at  Gosling  Graize.  It  had 
given  her  more  pain  than  was  easy  to  be  accounted 
for,  seeing  that  that  famous  wound  had  long  since 
healed ; and,  besides  an  extreme  tenderness  on  the 
spot  itself,  she  had  since  suffered  from  severe  shooting 
pains,  following  the  direction  of  the  surrounding 
nerves  up  to  the  very  shoulder  and  neck. 

George  looked  at  the  scar.  It  was  no  longer  white, 
but  a dark,  livid  red,  and  that  not  only  at  the  seat  of 
the  recent  brnise,  but  throughout  its  entire  length. 

“ My  darling,  this  must  be  looked  to,"  he  said.  “ The 
blow  has  touched  a nerve.  This  terrible  wound ! 
When  will  it  cease  to  reproach  me,  1 wonder  ?"  He 
kissed  it  softly  as  he  spoke. 

“ Do  you  know  that  even  the  touch  of  your  lips  gives 
me  a twinge  of  pain  ?”  said  Esther,  laughing.  “ But, 
what  matters,  dear  ? After  all,  a mere  scratch  !’’ 

George  lingered  long  that  day,  as  if  he  could  not 
tear  himself  from  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  whose  spir- 
its were  higher  than  common.  Wit  and  fancy  sparkled 
through  her  merry  talk,  and  when  George  reluctantly 
departed  the  night  through  which  he  rode  seemed  dark 
enough. 

Wheu  he  was  fairly  gone  Esther  turned  deadly  pale 
and  burst  into  tears,  trembling,  and  at  intervals  sigh- 
ing heavily.  A reaction  had  taken  place.  Mrs.  Turn- 
over, frightened,  insisted  upon  her  going  instantly  to 
bed ; and  to  make  sure,  saw  her  thither. 

But  Esther  conld  not  sleep.  Something  oppressed 
her  breathing.  The  shooting  pains  in  her  hand  and 
arm  became  more  frequent  and  acute.  Soon  the  very 
silence  seemed  to  grow  intolerable,  and  she  rose  and 
opened  the  window.  The  moon  was  near  the  full,  and 
as  Esther  gazed  upon  the  shining  mystery  sailing 
smoothly  and  dumbly  through  the  fields  of  air  a sudden 
and  violent  shiver  darted  throngh  her  frame.  Afraid 
of  a chill  she  closed  the  casement,  and  once  more 
sought  her  pillow.  This  time  she  slept,  indeed,  but  it 
was  only  to  be  the  victim  of  frightful  dreams. 

Wretched  and  unrefreshed  she  rose  almost  with  the 
dawn,  and  was  shocked  at  her  own  strange  looks. 
With  a strong  mental  effort  she  threw  off  the  morbid 
uneasiness  that  tormented  her,  and,  calmed  with  pray- 
er, walked  out  into  the  pleasance.  The  morning  was 
dnll  and  overcast;  but  this,  perhaps,  from  harmoniz- 
ing with  her  present  condition  of  mind,  seemed  more 
soothing  than  sunshine.  At  all  events  she  felt  herself 
growing  better,  when  a little  girl,  who  was  proud  to 
act  as  her  special  attendant,  tripped  up  the  garden  and 
placed  a letter  in  her  hand. 

The  writing  was  strange.  She  opeued  it,  read— the 
blood,  rushing  to  her  head,  almost  blinded  her— but 
she  had  caught  the  meaning : 

“ Beware  of  the  step  you  are  about  to  take.  A ca- 

Erice,  bitterly  repented,  estranged  for  a moment  two 
earts  long  and  loyally  united.  But  for  you  all  had 
been  well.  Forego  the  hollow  conquest  yon  think  you 
have  made.  It  will  be  a noble  sacrifice  and  will  be  as 
nobly  rewarded." 

There  was  no  signature.  But  a legion  of  witnesses 
could  not  have  brought  home  the  truth  more  indisput- 
ably to  Esther’s  bursting  heart. 

“ This,  this,  then,  w’as  the  coming  horror !"  she  cried 
aloud.  “I  felt  it;  I was  warned.  Yet  still,  so  sud- 
den ! My  love  so  perfect,  my  hope  so  near ! I— I will 
go  in,  and  seek—” 

With  faint,  uncertain  steps  she  made  her  way  to  her 
chamber.  Hardly  entered,  she  was  seized  with  a con- 
vulsive nervous  spasm,  so  violent  that,  unable  to  reach 
her  bed,  she  sank  upon  the  floor.  In  doing  so  she 
struck  her  hand  slightly  on  the  ground.  Instantly  an 
acute  pang,  commencing  from  the  scar,  shot  upward, 
till  it  ended  with  a piercing  shock,  as  if  a nail  had  been 
driven  into  her  very  browr.  The  faintness  increased. 

“ Water"  she  thought.  “If  I could  only  reach  the 
water !” 

She  did  manage  it;  but,  although  longing  to  cool 
her  burning  throat,  dashed  the  half-filled  goblet  from 
her.  A globe,  rising  with  a twisting,  vermicular  sen- 
sation in  her  throat,  threatened  suffocation.  She  tried 
to  cry  out,  but  could  not.  She  could  only 
“Must  I die?  What-^whaf  is  this?"  “ 


As  if  in  awful  answer,  a pang,  more  severe  than  any 
that  had  preceded  It,  shot  from  her  wounded  hand, 
succeeded  by  a convulsive  tremor  pervading  her  whole 
frame.  She  looked  at  the  scar.  It  was  red  and  angry, 
seemed  ready  to  open,  and  even  now  giving  out  an 
ichorons  fluid.  The  truth  flashed  upon  her. 

“ I am  lost !"  gasped  the  tinhaphy  girl,  sinking  on 
her  knees.  “The  mad  dog  l1’ 

After  a second  or  tWo  she  rosb  and  made  two  or 
thrhe  wild  steps  toward  the  door,  as  if  to  seek  for  aid ; 
but,  if  so,  the  consciousness  that  no  human  help  could 
now  avail  stopped  her,  and  her  thoughts  flew  to  George. 
Even  .in  that  hour  of  anguish  one  comforting  thonght 
visited  her.  It  was  for  him  she  had  incurred  this  end. 

But  who— oh,  who  shonld  tell  him  ? WThat  was  to 
be  done?  Might  Heaven  send  the  needful  strength, 
aud  keep  her  senses  clear ! She  scarcely  doubted  of 
the  latter,  for,  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  phenome- 
na of  this  fearful  disease,  she  recollected  that  the  senses 
and  faculties  aft;  rather  stimulated  by  it  than  im- 
paired; 

Although  medicine  could  not  cure,  it  might  alleviate, 
might  retard.  With  a calmness  that  astonished  herself, 
Esther  laid  out  her  scheme ; for  time  was  brief  indeed, 
and  nothing  must  go  wrong.  She  sent  word  to  her 
aunt  that  she  should  return  to  breakfast  in  half  an 
hour;  then,  putting  on  her  thickest  veil,  hurried  to 
the  house  of  the  village  doctor. 

Mr.  Woford  was  a young  practitioner,  with  a wife 
who  looked  like  a child,  and  several  children,  w’ho 
looked  as  if  they  had  no  bnsiness  there  at  all.  He  was 
alone  in  his  surgery— he  generally  was— and  thither 
Esther  proceeded. 

Throwing  back  her  veil,  and  displaying  her  flashed 
cheeks  aud  glisteniug  eyes,  the  visitor  held  out  her 
hand : 

“Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  with  me  ?’’ 
she  asked  him,  steadily. 

Mr.  Woford  smiled  at  the  abruptness,  but  his  look 
changed  as  he  felt  her  galloping  pulse,  and  remarked 
the  tokens,  manifest  even  to  him,  of  unwonted  disar- 
rangement. There  was  fever,  he  thought,  but  his 
opinion  inclined  to  hysteria,  and  the  questions  he  put 
to  her  were  inspired  thereby.  He  recommended  re- 
pose of  mind  and  body,  and  promised  to  send  imme- 
diately what  he  considered  needful. 

ne  quickly  prepared  the  things  of  which  he  spoke, 
added  some  careful  directions,  and  would  have  at- 
tended her  home,  but  this  she  declined. : 

Mrs.  Turnover  was  watching  for  her  darling,  impa- 
tient to  show  her  something  that  awaited  her  approval. 
Esther  mechanically  followed  the  good  lady,  but  the 
sight  of  the  object— her  own  bridal  dress  laid  out  in 
state— was,  in  her  overwrought  condition,  too  much 
for  her.  Uttering  a loud  despairing  shriek,  she  sank 
upon  the  ground,  surrendering  herself  for  the  moment 
to  all  the  grief  and  horror  of  her  position.  .Disguise 
was  no  longer  possible.  It  would  soon  become  neces- 
sary, for  the  safety  of  others,  to  warn  those  around  of 
the  probably  increasing  violence  of  the  paroxysms. 

The  grief  and  terror  of  poor  Mrs.  Turnover  would 
have  turned  her  brain,  but  that,  fortunately,  the  hon- 
est soul  could  not  he  brought  wholly  to  believe  that 
there  was  literally  no  hope— that  a c.  eatttre  so  fair  and 
young,  so  innocent,  so  cherished,  must  die  without 
remedy,  and  such  a death ! But  the  intrepid  girl  her- 
self was  the  first  to  regain  composure.  She  had  to 
make  the  most  of  the  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  the 
sedatives  had  obtained,  and  at  once  began  her  melan- 
choly task. 

She  wrote  to  George,  in  terms  such  "as  the  purest  r f 
fectiou  alone  could  dictate,  informing  hhn  frankly  of 
her  condition,  and  entreating  him  to  crime  to  her  that 
night.  This  letter  was  not  to  he  dispatched  to  him 
till  past  noon ; she  had  something  else  to  do  before 
they  met. 

Accordingly  he  only  received  it  on  his  return  from 
an  afternoon  ride,  with  what  feelings  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  In  hie  despairing  anguish,  one 
idea,  almost  like  an  inspiration,  flashed  across  his 
mind.  He  remembered  having  heard,  or  read,  that  an 
eminent  London  practitioner,  Sir  Albert  Ray,  had,  in 
his  experience,  met  with  two  cases  of  admitted  rabies, 
which  had,  notwithstanding,  resulted  in  a cure.  Catch- 
ing desperately  at  this  straw,  he  dispatched  an  instant 
express  to  London,  imploring  Sir  Albert,  who  was  an 
old  friend  aud  schoolmate  of  his  father,  to  hasten  to 
Rosedale  with  all  possible  speed.  Ilis  Augers  could 
hardly  form  the  terrible  word  that  was  to  warn  Sir 
Albert  how  necessary  was  this  speed.  “More  than 
one  life  depends  on  your  coming,"  wrote  George, 
yielding  to  the  illusory  hope.  “She  is  my  betrothed 
wife ; I cau  not  bear  her  loss.”  Then,  monnting  his 
swiftest  horse,  he  flew  to  Rosedale. 

Esther’s  next  act,  after  writing  to  her  lover,  was  to 
order  a carriage.  Nobody  thought  of  remonstrance. 
There  was  something  in  her  manner  that  forbade  in- 
terference with  any  thing  she  might  do.  Alone  and 
veiled  she  got  into  the  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  The 
Haie.  There  she  asked  if  she  conld  be  permitted  to 
see  Miss  Mulcaster  alone— or,  if  not  alone,  with  her 
mother. 

Miss  Mulcaster  was  alone,  in  the  garden,  hut  she  had 
been  somewhat  indisposed.  The  servant  hesitated. 

“I  too  am  an  invalid,”  said  Esther,  smiling  sweet- 
ly, and,  lifting  her  veil,  disclosed  a countenance  now 
white  as  a shroud.  The  servant  turned  and  led  the 
%ny.  ' 

Mildred  was  walking  pensively  on  one  of  the  side 
terraces.  She  turned  with  some  surprise  to  meet  the 
unannounced  visitor. 

“Forgive,  I beg  of  you,  this  intrusion,”  began  Es- 
ther. 

The  face  and  voice  sufficed : Mildred  waved  the  serv- 
ant away.  They  were  alone. 

“ My  object  is  three-fold,"  said  Esther : “ to  see  you 
—to  entreat  your  pardon— and  to  repair,  if  I may,  the 
injury  I have  done  to  you  and  to  another.  My  name 
is  Esther  Vann." 

“ Esther  Vann !”  exclaimed  Mildred,  the  color  rush- 
ing into  her  cheeks,  “and  yon  come—" 

“Suffer  me  to  speak,"  said  Esther,  “and  do  not 
wonder  nor  be  alarmed.  I am  dying.  I have  but  a 
few  short  hours  to  live,  and  those,  perhaps,  marked 
with  such  agony  as  to  make  death,  imminent  as  it  is, 
too  tardy.  Again  I pray  yon  not  to  fear,  but  in  char- 
ity to  hear  my  words.  I am  dying  from  the  poison  of 
a mad  dog’s  foam  infused  into  an  accidental  scratch 
on  my  band.  You  turn  pale,  and  look  pitifully  on 
] n e.  That  is  kind  and  hopeful,  for  my  time—”  she 
pressed  her  hands  forcibly  on  her  bosom:  “I  must 
l be  quick.  Miss  Mulcaster,  you  were  to  have  been 
George’s  wife.  He  loved  you— will  do  so  still.  As  for 
me,  it  was  a short  and  transient  dream.  If  he  has 
wronged  you,  oh  forgive  him ! has  not  he  something 
to  forgive  ? Take  back  from  my  dying  hand  the  treas- 
j ure  I had  no  right  to  win.  He— he  is  coming  to-night. 
I have  written  to  him  to  come  and  bid  me  farewell. 
Vm.  : Lr0irejkij’p(Wjc(fcfo^t^dyingso  young— that  I have 

ly  mutter : ! reunite cFlnosc  hanas'fhat  shonld  not  have  fallen  asun 

univeksi  ttop  rare  mcsftrf  ~ ,n 
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meet  beyond  the  tyranny  of  doubts,  and  pains,  and 
tears."  As  she  concluded  she  sank  at  Mildred’s  feet. 

The  latter,  weeping,  stooped  to  raise  and  embrace 
her,  but  Esther  refused. 

“ Speak,  only  speak  ! Answer  me,  do  you  grant  my 
prayer  ? What  shall  I say  to  him  when  he  comes  ?” 

“Say,”  whispered  Mildred,  drowned  in  tears,  “say 
that  / have  nothing  to  forgive,  much  to  repent  of.” 

“ Enough  ! I will  go,”  said  Esther,  rising  with  diffi- 
culty to  her  feet ; and  resisting,  with  a sort  of  mingled 
fierceness  and  entreaty,  Mildred’s  eager  offers  of  sup- 
port and  succor,  made  her  way  to  the  carriage  and  re- 
turned to  Rosedale. 

All  that  day  the  convulsive  paroxysms  recurred  at 
intervals,  the  progress  of  the  disease  being  apparently 
but  slightly  checked  by  the  palliatives  to  which  she 
had  recourse.  The  patient  became  more  and  more 
intolerant  of  light ; the  slightest  touch  increased  her 
suffering,  and  the  mere  mention  of  any  fluid  nourish- 
ment brought  on  the  convulsive  tremor. 

It  was  dark  when  George  arrived.  It  would  be 
needless  to  depict  the  young  man’s  passionate  de- 
spair. In  vain  he  had  striven  to  nerve  himself  for  the 
meeting.  The  sight  of  her  he  loved  dying  in  such  a 
manner,  and  for  him,  broke  down  his  manhood.  Of 
the  two,  Esther  was  the  more  composed.  She  made 
him  sit  beside  her,  and,  having  somewhat  calmed  his 
sorrow,  told  him,  after  due  preparation,  what  she  had 
done  that  day,  ending  by  entreating  him,  as  he  would 
impart  some  comfoTt  to  her  dying  hour,  to  accept  the 
peace  she  had  prepared  for  him,  and  seek,  in  the  re- 
newal of  his  earliest— perhaps  most  warranted— attach- 
ment, forgetfulness  of  this  sharp  but  transitory  grief. 

George  heard  her  with  doubt  and  bewilderment,  as 
if  he  hardly  understood  her  words,  or  thought  them 
expressions  of  delirium;  but  she  convinced  him  to 
the  contrary,  and  pressed  her  entreaties  in  such  wise 
that  he  at  length  gave  way. 

“If  it  be  my  misery  to  live,”  he  said,  in  a broken 
voice,  “I  will  do  it.  I will  do  any  thing  that  you 
command." 

“Iam  happy,”  said  Esther,  softly.  Soon  after  she 
sank  into  an  exhausted  sleep. 

To  the  surprise  of  those  around  there  was  on  the 
morrow  no  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  The  dread 
march  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  arrested.  But  Mr. 
Woford  warned  them  against  any  delusive  hopes,  add- 
ing, with  truth,  that  such  periods  of  relief  were  know  n 
to  occur. 

George’s  express  returned  from  London  almost  as 
swiftly  as  he  had  sped  thither.  He  brought  a letter 
from  Sir  Albert  Ray,  containing— as  might  indeed  be 
expected— but  little  comfort.  The  eminent  physician 
had  cases  on  his  hands  as  urgent,  if  less  distressing, 
but  w ould  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  comply  with 
George’s  summons.  He  cautioned  his  young  friend, 
however,  to  expect  no  real  benefit  from  his  coming ; 
and,  adverting  to  the  cases  instanced  by  George,  own- 
ed that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  parties  in 
question  might  have  been  inoculated  with  the  virus 
producing  rabies  at  6ome  antecedent  period  unknown 
to  themselves.  He  added  some  brief  suggestions  for 
the  patient’s  medical  attendants. 

“Just  what  I am  doing,"  remarked  Mr.  Woford, 
with  a satisfied  air. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  morning  had  dawned 
that  Sir  Albert  Ray  drove  up  to  the  cottage.  His  eye 
caught  the  open  windows. 

“ She  lives  yet !”  he  thought,  with  some  surprise. 

The  next  moment  he  was  beside  the  bed  of  the  fe- 
rcred-tossing  patient.  George  was  astonished  at  the 
cuim,  confident,  almost  cheerful  face  with  which  the 
renowned  physician  gazed  upon  a case  which  every 
one  felt  to  be  hopeless,  and  he  presently  descended  to 
the  drawring-room,  there  to  await  the  word  of  doom. 

When  Sir  Albert  rejoined  him  the  look  of  confidence 
had  vanished.  He  pressed  his  young  friend's  hand. 

“ No  hope  ?’’  murmured  the  latter. 

“ There  should,  be  none,”  replied  the  other.  “ I shall 
»ee  ber  again,  when  I have  spoken  with  her  medical 
jdviser— Mr.  whom  did  you  say— Woford.  He  is  sent 
(or,  I think.  This  is,  you  say,  the  fourth  day— the 
fourth t"  (George  assented.)  “That  is  unusual 


but  there  is  no  absolute  rule.”  And  the  doctor  fell 
into-  meditation. 

“ Has  this  poor  lady  made  frequent  allusion  to  the 
comm  of  her  attack  ?" 

“ Very  frequent." 

“Is  she  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
the  disorder?" 

“ Too  well,  I fear  1” 

“Hem!  It  may  be  so,"  said  Sir  Albert,  thought- 
fully. “Has  she  complained  of  a rising— a globular 
feeling  (if  I called  it  by  its  name,  clavus  hystericus , 
you  wouldn’t  understand  me)  in  her  throat?" 

“From  the  first." 

“Where  the  deuce  is  Woford?"  said  Sir  Albert, 
starting  from  his  chair.  “ One  question  more,  by-the- 
by.  Had  she  suffered  from  any  sudden  and  violent 
impulse  of  emotion  ?” 

“None  that  I am  aware  of,"  said  George  ; “but — ’’ 

“Stay  you  here,”  said  the  physician,  and  vanished. 

The  ten  minutes  that  followed  seemed  interminable. 
When  his  step  was  heard  returning  George’s  heart 
stood  still. 

“ Can  you  bear  hope  ?”  were  the  first  words  he  heard. 
“Miud,  I say  hope— no  more.  Then,"  continued  Sir 
Albert,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  “give  me  a 
magnifying-glass.  Look  at  the  toy  they  offered  me 


above."  (He  showed  Mrs.  Turnover’s  spectacles.) 
“Nay,  as  I’m  a living  doctor,  here’s  my  own.  How 
came  I — -I  remember.  Come  with  me.” 

They  went  up  stairs.  Esther  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
pale  as  death. 

“There’s  a complexion  for  you!”  cried  the  doctor, 
exultingly.  “Talk  to  me  of  rabies,  with  a face  like 
that ! Woford  was  a baby,  and,  ’faith,  I’m  not  much 
better  for  listening  to  you  all  instead  of  attending  to 
my  work  myself.  Come,  miss,  I must  have  another 
and  a closer  peep  at  that  hand.  Out  with  it  1”  He  ap- 
plied the  glass  very-carefully,  looking  at  it  again  and 
again.  Then  he  fumbled  a little  with  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  presently  saying,  sweetly,  “Now  don't 
scream,”  probed  the  open  wound  with  a touch  that 
absolutely  wrung  from  the  patient  the  shriek  he  had 
deprecated.  It  was  but  that  single  touch,  lie  waved 
something  aloft. 

“There's  your  mad  dog!”  he  shouted.  “Rabies! 
hydrophobia '.  Hydrofiddlestick ! A rose-thom  and 
a lacerated  nerve.  In  no  more  danger  than  / am ! A 
sudden  emotion  brought  on  hysteria.  Her  own  imag- 
ination did  the  rest.  The  case  is  uncommon.  Keep 
her  quiet— light  solids.  See,  I am  going  to  lie  down 
for  two  hours.  If,  by  that  time,  my  ludy  here  is  not 
drinking  like  a little  fish  I’ll  resign  my  diploma." 


The  doctor  was  right.  In  two  hours  he  had  depart- 
ed, carrying  with  him  countless  blessings. 

It  was  the  fifth  morning.  The  lovers — such,  alas  ! 
they  were— sat  together  for  the  last  time,  for  Esther 
was  inflexible.  George’s  oath  and  promise  must  be 
held  as  sacred  as  though  her  own  life  had  not  been 
ransomed  from  the  fearful  doom  that  seemed  to  threat- 
en it.  Her  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  rec- 
onciling him  to  the  separation,  which  was  inevitable, 
and  must  be  immediate. 

How  far  she  succeeded  there  is  no  occasion  to  relate. 
The  trial  was  not  decreed. 

George  was  summoned  away  for  a few  moments, 
and  in  his  place  there  was  kneeling  a veiled  figure. 
The  veil  was  thrown  aside,  and  never  did  Mildred’s 
angel-face  look  more  angelic  than  while  she  whis- 
pered : 

“My  darling!  I come  to  give  you  back  your  own. 
My  compact  was  not  made  with  the  living  Esther,  but 
the  dead.  He  is  yours,  and  my  blessing  with  him ; 
for  you  have  taught  me  a noble  lesson,  that  shall  not 
be  lost  upon  this  selfish  heart.  And  do  not  fear  or 
grieve  for  me.  When  we  meet,  in  pleasant  days  (I 
hope)  to  come,  I shall  be  able  to  confess  that  my  hap- 
piness, which  deserved  a deadly  wound,  has,  like  this 
dear  hand,  after  all,  sustained  but  a mere  scratch." 


LITTLE  PAT  AND  THE  PAKSON. 

He  stands  at  the  door  of  the  church  peeping  in, 
No  troublesome  beadle  is  near  him ; 

The  preacher  is  talking  of  sinners  and  sin, 

And  little  Pat  trembles  to  hear  him: 

A poor  little  fellow  alone  and  forlorn, 

Who  never  knew  parent  or  duty— 

His  head  is  uncover’d,  his  jacket  is  torn, 

And  huuger  has  withered  his  beauty. 

The  white-headed  gentleman  shut  in  the  box 
Seems  growing  more  angry  each  minute— 

He  doubles  his  fist,  and  the  cushion  he  knocks, 

As  if  anxious  to  know  what  is  in  it. 

He  scolds  at  the  people  who  sit  in  the  pews— 

Pat  takes  them  for  kings  and  princesses. 

(With  his  little  bare  feet— he  delights  in  their  shoes : 
In  his  rags— he  feels  proud  of  their  dresses !) 

The  Parson  exhorts  them  to  think  of  their  need 
To  turn  from  the  world’s  dissipation— 

The  naked  to  clothe  and  the  hungry  to  feed— 

Pat  listens  with  strong  approbation ! 

And  when  the  old  clergyman  walks  down  the  aisle, 
Pat  runs  up  to  meet  him  right  gladly— 

“ Shure,  give  me  my  dinner,"  says  he,  with  a smile, 

“ Aud  a jacket— I want  them  quite  badly !’’ 

The  kings  aud  princesses  indignantly  stare, 

The  beadle  gets  word  of  the  danger, 

And,  shaking  his  silver-tipped  stick  in  the  air, 
Looks  knives  at  the  poor  little  stranger. 

But  Pat’s  not  afraid,  he  is  sparkling  with  joy, 

And  cries— who  so  willing  to  cry  it?— 

“ You’ll  give  me  ray  dinner— I’m  such  a poor  boy : 
You  said  so— now  don't  you  deny  it !" 

The  pompous  old  beadle  may  grumble  and  glare, 
And  growl  about  robbers  and  arson ; 

But  the  boy  who  has  faith  in  the  sermon  stands  therq, 
And  smiles  at  the  white-headed  Parson ! 

The  kings  aud  princesses  may  wonder  and  frown, 
And  whisper,  he  wants  better  teuchiug ; 

But  the  white-headed  Parson  looks  tenderly  down 
Ou  the  boy  who  has  faith  in  his  preaching. 

He  takes  him  away  without  question  or  blame, 

As  eager  as  Patsy  to  press  on. 

For  he  thinks  a good  dinner  (and  Pat  thinks  the  same 
Is  the  moral  that  lies  in  the  lesson. 

And  after  long  years  when  Pat,  handsomely  drest — 
A pmart  footman — is  asked  to  determine 
Of  all  earthly  things  what’s  the  thing  he  likes  best, 
lie  says,  “Och  ! shure,  the  master’s  ould  sermini" 
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tirely  with  jet  ornaments,  seem  to  lie  most  In  favor. 
The  lower  edges  are  still  cut  into  the  most  fant;iM 
shapes;  the  sleeves  at  times  tit  close  to  tin-  ■ n-i: 
at  others  they  are  lull  and  open,  the  cull  !•  ing 
slashed  in  some  fanciful  form.  The  lining  i>  in  va- 
riably of  some  brilliant  color,  such  as  crimson,  pale 
blue,  mauve,  or  Magenta.  Casaques  of  astrukan 
are  likely  to  be  much  worn  this  winter,  and  at- 
tempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  pardessus  of 
black  silk,  lined  throughout  with  fur.  These  in- 
variably  hang  loose  upon  the  figure. 

For  robes,  velveteens,  trimmed  with  jet  button^ 
are  getting  much  in  favor.  A new  robe,  called  the 
Clarisse-Harlow,  after  Richardson’s  immortal  her- 
oine, promises  to  become  very  fashionable  every 
where  this  season.  It  is  made  a queue,  and  is  of 
satin,  moire,  or  taffeta,  and  may  be  worn  indiscrim- 
inately for  visiting,  dinner-parties,  soirees,  etc. 
The  front  of  the  jupe  is  perfectly  straight,  without 
plaits,  and  behind  is  a long  train.  When  trimmed 
with  dentelle  Cluny  this  robe  presents  a most  ele- 
gant appearance;  it  is,  however,  generally  worn 
extremely  plain,  with  the  corsage  and  jupe  to  cor- 
respond, the  bottom  of  the  jupe  being  perhaps  slash- 
ed with  satin  of  the  same  shade  of  color  as  the  robe. 
For  evening-dress  we  have  sea-green  foulards  spotted 
over  with  small  white-shaded  flowers  and  trimmed 
with  taffeta  ; with  a square  corsage  cut  a It  vitrge , 
and  an  embroidered  canezou  and  long  muslin  sleeves 
with  entredeux  of  Cluny.  For  walking-dress  a new 
black  silk  has  been  introduced,  entirely  free  from 
gloss.  The  robe  is  made  without  plaits  and  a queue ; 
the  front  is  trimmed  with  a biaii  of  velvet  satin 
bordered  with  white  dentelle  Cluny  spotted  with 
black.  The  corsage  a basque  is  trimmed  like  the 
robe,  the  sleeves  fitting  closely,  and  being  similarly 
trimmed  in  stripes. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.— Robe  of  foulard  des  Indes.  Pardessus  of 
cashmere,  embroidered  with  jet  ornaments,  with  jnpon 
to  correspond.  Chapeau  of  green  velvet. 

Fig.  2.— Jupon  ofpoplin,  with  a border  embroidered 
with  black  silk.  The  tunic,  which  is  of  a different 
shade  of  color,  is  trimmed  with  black  taffeta.  Paletot 
of  cloth.  Chapeau  Mantille,  with  a rose  at  the  side. 

Fig.  3.— Robe  Clarisse-Harlow,  of  foulard  or  taffeta, 
the  seams  trimmed  with  a silk  cord,  with  a similar 
cord  running  round  the  bottom  of  the  jupe.  Blaek 
velvet  paletot,  trimmed  with  safin  ahd  jet  ornaments. 
Chapeau  of  plaited  gray  velvet,  with  small  ostrich 

Fig.  4.— Robe  of  taffeta  on  a plaited  jnpon,  the  robe 
being  caught  up  in  tufts.  Casaque  peplum  of  cash- 
mere  embroidered  with  jet  ornaments.  Chapeau  Mau- 
tille-Maintenou  of  black  lace,  also  embroidered  wit / 
jet.  


THE  OLD  STORY. 


voman,  and  I’d  a heart, 

•aved  of  love  and  of  constancy, 
w the  tears  to  my  eyelids  start, 
he  was  the  world  to  me! 


He  whisper’d  low'  when  the  spring-time  flew' 
Of  the  tangled  paths  in  whicli  men  stray, 
And  around  me  all  his  arms  he  threw, 

His  eyes  were  on  fire  that  day. 


We  parted:  yes!  but  I clung  to  him, 

And  I put  up  my  lips  to  be  kissed  again : 
But  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  heav’n  grew  dim, 
And  were  swollen  black  with  rain. 


isy  came  to  me  w 
And  said  he  was 
ley  talk’d  of  ruin 
And  my  heart 


ten  my  love  was  gone, 
oor  and  toiled  for  bread 
ind  tears  alone, 
was  dull  as  lead. 


And  then  they  laid  their  bribe  at  my  feet— 
’Twas  the  same  old  tale  that  is  often  told — 
They  play’d  on  the  strings  of  my  heart’s  conceit, 
And  dazzled  my  eyes  with  gold. 


I sold  myself  to  a loveless  thing, 

And  I walk’d  to  the  altar  and  there  I lied ; 
For  my  heart  was  away  with  the  primrose  spring, 
And  I by  my  husband’s  side. 


And  now  you  ask  me  what  of  the  lie? 

I’ve  paid  full  dear  for  my  girlish  greed; 
’Twere  better,  I think,  for  a woman  to  die 
Than  to  live  the  life  I lead. 


n alone,  but  still  I can  sing, 
nd  pray  for  the  ruin  of  winter’s  rain, 
the  scent  of  the  primrose-crown  of  spring 
Will  return  to  me  again. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


With  the  changing  season  and  the  confirmed 
cold  weather  a change  is  taking  place  in  the  form 
of  the  chapeau,  which  now  covers  more  of  a lady’s 
head  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  months  past. 
Velvet  promises  to  be  the  favorite  material,  and 
blue,  black,  and  gray,  of  every  variety  of  shade, 
are  the  colors  chiefly  in  vogue.  The  trimming  is 
extremely  simple,  and  consists  either  of  jet  orna- 
ments or  glass  beads  and  lace,  with  occasionally  a 
small  ostrich  feather,  a bow'  of  ribbon,  or  a single 
flower  at  the  side.  Bonnets  of  pale  blue  velvet, 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  having  white  satin 
strings,  are  much  in  favor.  Those  of  black  velvet 
are  frequently  bordered  with  a narrow  cerise-color 
piping,  and  are  occasionally  turned  up  very  slightly 
at  the  edges.  The  trimming  in  this  case  is  merely 
a simple  rose  at  the  side.  Strings,  which  are  worn 
extremely  long,  are,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
chapeau,  tied  eitiier  under  the  chin  or  else  beneath 
the  chignon.  Spite  of  the  sharpness  of  the  weather, 
the  chapeau  Mantille-Maintenon,  which  is  rectan- 
gular in  front,  perfectly  flat,  and  is  made  either  of 
crape  or  tulle,  with  occasionally  a hanging  border 
of  lace,  is  a good  deal  worn.  The  strings,  which 
are  passed  over  the  top  of  the  chapeau,  cover  the 
ears,  and  are  tied  tightly  under  the  chin,  generally 
in  a very  large  bow,  or  else  they  are  embroidered 
over  with  glass  passementerie,  and  hang  loose  be- 


ARTIFICIAL  ANIMAL  PRODUC- 
TIONS. 

There  is  a French  legion  called  the  “Zephyrs,’' 
which  is  composed  of  vagrants,  who  are  compelled  to 
serve  as  a correction  for  offenses  committed  by  them. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  for  the  modt  part  joviai,  amus- 
ing fellows,  of  whom  the  drollest  stories  are  told.  We 
note  among  others,  as  an  artistic  invention  of  a Zephyr, 
the  phenomenon  in  Natural  History  which  so  puzzled 
the  wise  heads  of  the  Parisian  learned 'men ; the  cele 
brated  long-snouted  rat. 

This  animal  has  a proboscis  like  an  elephant ; that 
is  to  say,  a long  excrescence  upon  its  nose  of  about 
two  centimetres,  and  hairy  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
t.he  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  that  it  ii 
thicker  at  the  tip  than  at  the  upper  end ; an  arrange- 
ment which  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  Nature.  Only,  recently  a number  of  these  long- 
snouted rats  was  exhibited  before  au  immense  crowd 
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Casaques,  which  are  still  worn  short,  are  made 
of  velvet,  cashmere,  and  cloth ; the  fashionable  col- 
ers  being  maroon,  deep  violet,  and  black.  Those 
which  are  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  almost  en- 


low  the  chin,  a la  chaine  Benoiton ; in  which  latter 
case  a second  pair  of  strings  of  narrow  ribbon  is  tied 
under  the  chignon,  the  ends  of  which,  being  very 
long,  float  in  streamers  down  the  back. 
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of  people  upon  the  Boulevards  in  Paris  and  sold  for 
eix  francs  apiece.  Twenty  of  them  were  enjoying 
themselves  quite  contentedly  in  a cage  when  some 
incredulous  person,  fearful  of  deception,  pricked  one 
of  them  in  the  snout  with  a needle.  The  animal, 
whose  feet  and  mouth  were  held  fast  by  the  purchaser, 
squeaked  and  writhed  with  pain,  and  a drop  oi  blood 
issued  from  the  wound.  The  experiment  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  proboscis  was  a real  appendage 
which  was  organically  connected  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  animal.  The  long-snouted  rat  is  neverthe- 
less a production  of  art,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner:  Two  rats  are  taken  and  tied  by  the 
feet  to  a board,  the  nose  of  one  being  close  to  the  tail 
of  the  other,  an  incision  is  made  with  a small  knife  in 
the  nose  of  the  hinder  rat,  into  which  is  firmly  inserted 
the  point  of  the  other’s  tail ; the  mouth  is  then  firmly 
bound  together  with  the  amputated  tail,  and  both  rats 
are  left  in  the  same  position  for  forty-eight  hours. 
After  the  lapse  of  this  time  the  living  flesh  has  taken 
root  and  grown  together,  two  or  three  centimetres 
length  is  then  cut  from  the  tail  of  the  first  rat  and  he  is 
set  free.  The  mouth  of  the  other  is  unbound,  but 
it  is  still  kept  tied  to  the  board  and  fed,  and  in  the 
eonrse  of  a month  the  wound  is  so  completely  healed 
that  the  sharpest  eyes  could  never  detect  a trace  of  the 
operation.  The  old  Zonave  who  exhibited  these  ratr 
Bold  them  all  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
scientific  man  bought  a pair  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation.  They  no  doubt  will  produce  many, 
hut  the  proboscis  will  be  wanting. 


A Rkt.tabi.k  Advertising  Agency  is  tint  of  Mr. 
S.  R.  Nii.es,  No.  1 Scollav’s  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
We  have  had  business' transactions  with  Mr.  Nii.ks 
for  a number  of  years,  and  he  has  uniformly  been 
prompt  and  honorable  in  meeting  his  engagements. 
If  all  advertising  agents  were  as  honest  as  Mr.  N., 
there  would  be  a good  many  less  swindling  concerns 
in  the  Atlantic  cities — such  concerns  as  annually 
“swing  around  the  circle”  of  country  publishers, 
seeking  whom  they  may— cheat.— Rochester  (A7.  Y.) 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Nov.  10,  18C6. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  GENERAL 
GRANT. 

TnE  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Grovf.e 
& Baker  Sewing  Machine  Company  by  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  expresses  the  opinion  of  every  lady 
who  has  ever  used  a Grover  & Baker  Machine : 

Gentlemen,—' It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  bear 
witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  Family  Sewing  Ma- 
chine manufactured  by  your  Company,  i have  had  one 
of  them  in  my  family  for  some  two  years ; and  from 
what  Hcnow  of  its- workings,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  many  of  my  friends  who  use  the  same,  I can  hard- 
ly see  how  any  thing  could  be  more  complete  or  give 
better  satisfaction. 

The  machine  I have  is  one  of  the  tflost  elegant  I have 
ever  seen,-and  was  presented  to  me  by  friends  who  pur- 
chased it  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Philadelphia  in  1804. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

Mas.  TJ.  S.  Grant. 

Washington  D.  O,  October  H,  lscs. 


Dkmorest’s  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Model  Parlor 
Magazine  of  America,  combines  reliable  Fashions, 
popular  Music,  brilliant  and  original  Stories,  magnifi- 
cent Engravings,  illustrated  Poems,  Architecture,  full- 
size  Patterns.  and  other  valuable  features.  The  De- 
cember Number,  with  splendid  Christmas  novelties, 
now  ready. 


“ Burnett’s  reputation  is  a sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  his  preparations." — Burnett’s 
Standard  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Cocoaine  for  the 
Hair,  &c. — Boston  Journal. 


' Moth  and  Freckles.— Ladies  afflicted  with  discolor- 
ations on  the  face,  called  moth-patches  or  freckles, 
should  use  Perry’s  Motu  and  Freckle  Lotion.  It  iB 
infallible.  Prepared  and  sold  bv  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  Derm- 
atologist, No.  49  Bond  St.,  N.  V.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


December  Number  of  Demorebt’b  “ Young  Amer- 
ica" ready,  with  splendid  Christmas  Novelties.  Christ- 
mas Engravings,  Christmas  Stories,  Christmas  Toys, 
and  other  beautiful  and  entertaining  things  for  the 
Boys  and  Girls,  including  Music  of  Jolly  Old  Santa 
C’laus.  Single  copies,  15c.,  mailed  free ; yearly,  $1  no, 
with  a Microscope  as  a premium.  Published  by  W. 
Jennings  Demorest,  No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ NAUSEOUS 


CD  D fcC€>  MEDICINES 

Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dimdas  Dick  & Co.’s 
Soft  Capsules, 

Containing  pure  Medicines  of  very  best  quality. 
Such  as : 

Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil. 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron,  PH 

Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 
Sold  by  druggists  generally.  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER, 
110  Reade  Street,  New  York,  Wholesale  Agent. 

EVERY  MAWHIS  OWN  PRINTER' 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$.'3,  aud  $36.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
’ ' "48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 

S COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


(pp.fccqF) 


Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
Oil  of  turpentine, 
Norwegian  tar, 

And  all  other  nauseous 
medicines. 


v/  A CONCENTRATED  SOAP  for  Family,  ^ / 

5%  Laundry,  and  Hotel  use.  Hah  the  Soap  and  V 
f half  the  Labor,  and  your  Clothes  are  Cleaner, 

Brighter,  and  Sweeter— a result  magical  as  nleaein" 
iind  satisfactory.  8AVONINE  will  not  run  the  most 
delicate  color,  proving  it  can  not  injure  the  most  del- 
icate fibre.  1 he  cost  so  small,  the  result  so  great,  that 
wiU  adUt1  huusekeel,er’  wheu  familiar  with  its  value, 

A HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

gan'soap'company!118  coantry  by  the  GLAM0R- 

-j  Agency  Salesroom,  70  TRINITY  PLACE,  . 

New  York  N.B.  Sold  everywhere,  in  \J 

0*  boxes  of 6 tbs.  for  $1  50.  2% 

Agents  appointing.  Apply  with  reference. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

We  have  many  inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  our 
prices  as  published  in  the  Price  List.  These  are  our 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 

The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 
was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  niruished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide ; and  parties  with  small 
means  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay, 
elsewhere,  about  a dollar  per  pound  more  than  we  were 
selling  the  same  goods  for.  simply  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  rive  pounds  of  us  at  one  time.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  consented 

to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as  

pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  small  packages  to  suit  their 
trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as 
our  profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  our  readers  au  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  iuvotces  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7 th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  rnOFIT  UE  OAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we. can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  aud 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves— 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come 
direct  from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  ware- 
houses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  W'hich  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  y th. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y ft. 
MIXED  tblack  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 
^ ft. 

J A PAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1 .25  tflb. 

OOLONG  (black),  70c.,  8uc.,  »0c.,  best  $1  y ft. 
IMPERIAL  (green),  best  $1  25  y tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (black),  80c.,  S0c.,  $1, 
$1  10,  best  $1  20  y ft. 

GUNPOWDER  (green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1866. 
Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  .Vtsey  Street,  New  York: 

Gents,— Your  bill  of  1st  inst.,  withgoods,  came  safe- 
ly to  hand,  and  they  give  general  satisfaction.  I here- 
with send  you  Club  List  No.  2,  with  additional  list  to 
first  order  included,  which  you  will  please  send  as  be- 
fore, C.O.D.,  to  my  address. 

Thanking  you  for  the  complimentary  package, 

I remain  yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Park. 

No.  1 Ringgold  Street,  Boston. 

5 lbs.  Mixed J.  Ileyan at  $1  00  $5  00 

5 lbs.  Mixed E.  Henley at  100  6 00 

2 lbs.  Mixed L.  Grover at  100  2 00 

3 lbs.  Mixed J.  M.  Lee at  1 00  3 00 

2 tbs.  Mixed H.  Litchfield. . .at  1 00  2 00 

2 tbs.  Mixed J.  D.  Holmes  . .at  1 00  2 00 

2 lbs.  Mixed W.H. Hardy... at  1 00  2 00 

ltb.  Mixed H.  Cohn at  100  100 

lib.  Mixed C.H. Smith.... at  100  100 

lib.  Mixed J.  Grundy at  100  100 

1 lb.  Mixed E.  Francis at  1 00  1 00 

2 lbs.  Mixed C.H.  Haven  ...  at  1 00  2 00 

lib.  Mixed A.  M.  Small  ...at  100  100 

lib.  Mixed F. Barton at  100  100 

lib.  Japan F.  Jarbell at  100  100 

lft.  Japan 1.  Deudergnst  .at  100  100 

1 ft.  Japan G.  W.  Rodgers. at  1 25  1 26 

lft.  Japan C.  E.  Cook  ....at  110  110 

1 1b.  Japan Mrs.  Gould  ...  .at  1 25  1 25 

2 lbs.  Japan C.  W.  Hardy. . .at  1 25  2 60 

1 lb.  Oolong A.  Craig at  1 00  1 00 

1 lb.  Oolong J.  Prudin. . ...  .at  0 80  0 80 

1 lb.  Oolong G.  French at  1 00  1 00 

1 lb.  Oolong C.  H.  Smith  . ..at  1 00  1 00 

lft.  Oolong R.  Forbes at  100  100 

1 1b.  Oolong O.  Hessie at  1 00  1 00 

1 1b.  Oolong G.  Petter at  1 00  1 00 

1 lb.  Oolong E.  Francis at  1 00  1 00 

2 tbs.  Oolong J.  Piukham  ...at  0 70  1 40 

3 lbs. Oolong J.  Piukham  ...at  0 80  2 40 

lib.  Imperial W.  Hunt at  125  125 

1 1b.  English  Breakfast  . .M.  Burk at  120  120 

lft.  English  Breakfast..  T.  Young at  120  120 

2 lbs  Mixed J.  Bradley at  1 00  2 00 

2 lbs.  F.  B.  Coffee L.  Cobb at  80  60 

4 lbs.  F.  B.  Coffee L.  Grover at  30  1 20 

1 1b.  F.  B.  Coffee S.  Bell at  30  30 

lft.  Ground  Java 8.  Bell at  40  40 

2 tbs.  F.  B.  Coffee C.  H.  Haven. . .at  30  60 

lib  F.  B.  Coffee G.  W.  Rodgers,  at  80  80 

lib.  Ground  Java G.  W.  Rodgers. at  40  40 

2 lbs.  Ground  Java J.  Hakemau  ...at  40  80 

lft.  GrouudJava J.D. Stall at  40 40 

Total $59  35 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  83  Vksey  8treet,  corner  of  Church. 
Post-Office  Box  No.  6643,  New  York  City. 

We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in 
mind  that  ours  is  a large  double  store.  Nos-.  31  and  83 
Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many 
uAer  Tea  Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 


Marion  Harland's  New  Novel  is  now  Ready! 

SUNNYBANK. 

By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  “Alone,"  “Hidden 
Path,"  “Moss  Side,"  “Nemesis,"  “Husbands  and 
Homes,"  &c.,  &c.  1 vol.,12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

SHELDON  & CO.,  New  York. 


THE  SEASON  OF 
STORMS. 

The  blasts  of  autumn  and  the  chill  storms  of  early 
winter  are  apt  to  make  sad  inroads  upon  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  feeble.  In  old  tunes,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  season,  it  was  the  fashion  to  take  a 
strong  cathartic  as  a safeguard  against  a change  of  tem- 
perature. It  was  a worse  than  senseless  practice. 
The  people  of  our  day  understand  me  matter  better. 
Instead  of  depleting  the  system  they  reinforce  it.  In 
the  method  they  adopt  they  exhibit  a wise  discrimina- 
tion. Instead  of  resorting  to  the  vitiated  stimulants 
of  commerce,  or  any  of  the  compounds  derived  from 
them,  they  put  their  faith  in  the  oniy  absolutely  pure 
Invigorant  procurable  in  the  market— 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Their  faith  is  well  founded.  Never  has  any  tonic 
medicine  been  prepared  with  such  scrupulous  precision 
and  conscientious  care.  It  is  a vegetable  compound 
of  which  every  ingredient  is  sound,  wholesome,  and 
medicinal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Now  we  have 
three  prominent  national  complaints.  One  half  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  United  States  suffer  more  or 
less  either  from  diseases  of  the  stomach,  derangements 
of  the  liver,  or  affections  of  the  kidneys.  In  no  other 
land  under  Heaven  are  these  maladies  so  general  as  in 
this  country,  and  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  is  a spe- 
cific for  them  all,  unless  organic  in  their  origin,  and 
therefore  beyond  cure.  And  let  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  exempt  from  them  at  present  un- 
derstand one  great  fact,  viz. : that  an  occasional  use 
of  this  vitalizing  tonic  will  as  certainly  prevent  them 
as  the  sun  will  prevent  the  earth  from  freezing  where 
its  genial  beams  descend.— Communicated. 


WHO  WANTS  A NEW  RIFLE? 

Every  way  superior  to  the  Needle  Gun.  Who  wants 
a splendid  Piano,  Melodeon,  Sewing  Machine,  Knit- 
ting Machine,  Washing  Machine,  Clothes  Wringer,  or 
a Library  of  choice  Books,  including  New  Physiog- 
nomy? All  these  are  given  as  Premiums  for  Clubs 
of  Subscribers  to  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
for  1867.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  FOWLER  & 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


DALLEY’S 


WANTED— AGENTS,  $250  a month,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, to  sell  the  GENUINE  COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  Ev- 
ery machine  warranted  6years.  For  particulars  address 
H.  H.  REGISTER  & CO.,  68  Broadway,  room  No.  3. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral. terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.Tor  a certificate,  which  will  show  you 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Grower  and  Importer  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Hardv  Bulbs,  Ac.  My  new  Seed  Catalogue  for  1867  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  It  will  contain  75  or  more  pages, 
finely  illustrated  with  about  100  engravings,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Frontispiece. 

ty  Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1866;  to  all 
others,  price  15  cents— not  half  the  cost. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  all  who  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Prkss  Com. 
pany,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Hurrah  for  Young  America! 

THE  DECEMBER  No.  OF  DEMOREST’S  YOUNG 
AMERICA  NOW  READY. 

A new,  very  entertaining,  instructive,  artistic,  aud 
splendidly-illustrated  aud  sparkling  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  BOYS  aud  GIRLS.  Yearly,  $1  60 ; additional 
>pies,  $1 ; single  copies,  15  cents.  Sold  every  where, 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price  at  No.  473  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Every  Boy  and  Girl,  every  Parent, 
and  every  Teacher  says  that  YOUNG  AMERICA  is 
the  BEST  Children’s  Magazine  they  ever  saw.  See- 
ing is  believing.  Send  for  a copy. 


WHISKERS. 

Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BINOCHROMATICS.— Ag’ts  wanted.  $5  a day  celar 
profit  in  selling,  manufacturing,  or  teaching.  (Business 
easy  and  light.)  Any  person  can  do  it.  Instructions 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  3- cent  stamp.  Address  A. 
THOMAS  & CO.,  264  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
•2  per  doz.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  675  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Very  liberal  terms  offered  to  sell  stationery  goods 
and  watches.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  Street. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

A fine  Collection  suitable  for  all  occasions  is  con- 
tained in  THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  TRUMPET. 

Choice  Hymns  and  Tunes,  Chants  and  Anthems,  aud 
a new  Juvenile  Cantata.  Price,  Vl; 

Boards,  35  cents.  Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER  Dll  SON 
& CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


TnE  BOOK  OF  WONDERS.— Contains  informa- 
tion of  importance  to  all,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  married  and  single.  No  one  should  be 
without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  26  cents,  by 
O.  A.  Roorbach,  122  Nassau  Street, New  York. 


$5  SEWING  $5 
^ MACHINE.  *PJ 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Ori>rinallu 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June.  9 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  M V- 
CHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 
hem,  ruffle,  shirr,  tuck,  bun  up  breadths,  Ac.,  &c. 
Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  vet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-se'wing  — . 
New  York  Tribune.  a 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
lustrations,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  aft 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANA,  oflice  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  aud  not  to  he  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  26  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  und  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  everv 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


NO  ONE  NEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK. 


THE  IMPROVED  FOLDING 

POCKET  LANTERN. 

Thev  are  made  in  two  sizes,  very  LIGHT,  STRONG, 
and  DURABLE ; can  be  FOLDEl)  and  carried  in  the 
POCKET  or  TRAVELING-BAG  with  SAFETY  and 
CONVENIENCE,  occupying  the  space  of  a CIGAR- 
CASE,  and  are  opened  ana  closed  as  readily.  They 
contain,  whether  open  or  closed,  matches  and  extra 
candles,  and,  being  always  ready  for  use,  ARE  MOST 
APPRECIATED  IN  THE  GREATEST  EMERGEN- 
CIES. Samples  sent  by  Mail,  prepaid.  on  receipt  of 
$1  25  for  large  size,  $1  for  small  size.  Liberal  discount 
to  Dealers.  JULIUS  IVES  & CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 
No.  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  Proprietors  and  Man- 
ufacturers of 

IVES*  PATENT  LAMPS), 
THE  SAFEST,  most  CONVENIENT,  and  in  every 
way  THE  BEST  LAMP  EVER  USED.  Chandeliers, 
Brackets,  Hanging  and  Table  Lamps  can  be  lighted 
as  qnickly  as  Gas,  filled  and  trimmed  safely  and  neat- 
ly, all  WITHOUT  REMOVING  the  SHADE,  GLOBE, 

nr  rTTTMNKY  nr  nnswpu-i,,,,  t)w.  RT’HVVB  I 


THE  ATMOSPHERIC  LAMP.  No  Smoke.  No 
Smell.  No  Chimney.  This  is  no  humbug  pat- 
ent-burner affair,  but  a lamp  peculiar  to  itself  and  the 
only  one  ever  invented  that  will  produce  a pure  white 
flame  from  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil.  Thousands 
of  these  lamps  will  find  ready  sale  in  every  County,  us 
they  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  chimneys,  give 
double  the  light,  and  consume  less  oil.  II.  Danfoed, 
Salesroom,  No.  2 Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


"MA__ I JP 

Spy-Glasses,"  large  size.  Price  $5.  Address,  inclosing 
price,  IVES  & SARGENT,  Albuny,  N.  Y. 


An  Assorted  Case  of  Fine  Wines.  &c.,  $15.  Contain- 
ing One  Dozen,  viz. : 2 Bottles  Champagne,  1 Bran- 
dy, 2 Bourbon  Whisky,  3 Port,  3 Sherry,  1 Gin.  All 


Dear  reader, - 

Can  you  look  buck  to  the  days  of  your  childhood, 
when  you  could  get  a beautiful  Fairy  Story  to  rend  7 
■w 1 J — * then 


. Jmbellished 

with  twenty-five  engravings.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid 


$1500 1 


AR  paid  by  i 
rd,  Maine,  or 


Chicago,  Illinois. 


$150 J 


$30,000  IN  GREENBACKS 

Send  for  our  circular  and  GOLDEN  ENVELOPES, 
drawing  articles  of  value,  and  a chance  of  drawing 
$80,000.  Two  envelopes  for  60c.,  or  5 for  $1.  Address 
Manufacturers’  Association,  197  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dr.  Glover’s  Champion  Lever  Truss, 

Elastic  Stockings,  Shoulder-Braces,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


COLD  FEET,  and  many  other  distressing  maladies, 
occasioned  by  elastics  on  the  limbs,  entirely  ob- 
viated bv  Mine.  Demorest’s  STOCKING  SUSPfiND- 
ER;  very  simple,  efficient,  convenient,  durable,  in- 
stantly adjusted,  requiring  no  sewing  or  buttons,  und 


Brandreth’s  Pills. 

Our  theory:  Local  disease,  whether  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  rheumatic 
pains,  cutaneous  eruptions,  even  dyspeptic  complaints, 
boils,  or  whatever  form  such  local  disease  puts  on,  are 
so  many  “Pboofs"  oi  a disordered  state  of  the  blood 
and  bowels,  which 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

correct  and  cure.  Experience  and  40,000  certificates 
say  this  is  so.  B.  BRANDRETH. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  1,  1866.] 
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A Very  Popular  and  Handsome  Subscription  Book ! 
100,000  Copies  of  this  National  Work 

CAN  HE 

SOLD  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

Every  Household  should  Possess  a Copy  or  the 
Domestic 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 

DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 
At  the  low  Price  of  $5  OO. 

Containing  Twenty-five  splendid  Steel-plate  Portraits 
of  the  Noted  Beauties  of  the  Revolutionary  Period, 
engraved  from  original  Paintings  by  Wollas- 
ton, C'oplfer,' Gainsborough,  Stuart,  Trum- 
bull, Malbone,  and  other  contemporary 
painters.  The  work  is  entitled 

The  Republican  Court; 

.’7CV  bB> 

American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington. 

By  (RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD. 

In  one  volume,  royal  8vp,  containing  48t  pages. 
The  design,  of  the  “Republican  Court"  is  to  give  an 
Interesting  and  fnithfnl  view  of  the  “Private  and  So- 
cial Life  or  this  Country  in  the  Days  of  Washington." 
Referring  as  briefly  as  possible  to  political  affairs,  it 
introduces  the  great  characters  of  that  illustrious  age 
in  their  personal  connections— in  the  parlor,  ball-room, 
the  theatre— in  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  details  of 
every-day  experience.  It  embraces  particular  narra- 
tives of  President  Washington’s  celebrated  Tour 
through  the  Eastern  States,  with  all  its  festivities, 
parades,  &c.,  and  of  the  subsequent  Tour  through  the 
Southern  States,  with  the  imposing  and  enthusiastic 
reception  in  Charleston,  Augusta,  &c. 

HT"  Agents  wanted  throughout  the  country.  Lib- 
eral terms  and  exclusive  territory  given.  Bound  pros- 
pectuses, with  ruled  paper  for  subscribers’  names,  and 
showing  sample  of  binding,  supplied  to  agents  for  $1 60. 
Apply  at  once  to 

D.  APPLETON  & CO., 

443  and  445  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machines. 

Incomparably  the  best  for  Family  Use. 

No.  543  Broadway,  New  York. 

TIIEIR  SUPERIORITY  VINDICATED  BY  THE 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  Fair  Maryland  Institute,  1866. 
Am.  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State  Fairs 
in  1866,  given  on  Sewing  Machiues,  except  one 
given  to  a Manufacturing  Machine  at  the 
New  York  Fair, 

WERE  AWARDED 

After  a most  severe  and  impartial  test,  to  the  Elliptic 
Lo<4k  Stitch  Machine,  as  follows: 

At  the  Maryland  Institute  Fair,  as  the 

“ BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE," 

And  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  as  the 

“ BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE," 
“BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE,” 
(These  two  completely  covering  all  the  ground), 

And  for  the 

“ Best  Sample  of  Sewing  Machine  Work,” 

As  can  be  seen  bv  the  following  comprehensive  and 
conclusive  report  of  the  committee  of  practical  and  ex- 
perienced mechanical  experts  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
Sewing  Machines: 

“We,  the  Committee  on  Sewing  Machines,  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  machines  submitted  for«f  xamina- 
tion,  And  the  Elliptic  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machine 
-iperior  to  all  others  in  the  followi: ’“*■ 

“ Simplicity  and  Thoroughness 
st  ruction. 

“ Ease  of  Operation  and  Management 

“Noiselessness  and  Rapidity  of  Movement. 

“Beauty,  Strength,  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

“Variety  and  Perfection  of  Attachments,  and  Range 
of  Work. 

“Compactness  and  Beauty  of  Model  and  Finish. 

“Adaptation  to  material  of  any  thickness  by  an  Ad- 
9 Justable  Feed  Bar,  and  in  the  Unequaled  Precision 
with  which  it  executes  the  Lock-Stitch,  by  means  of 
the  Elliptic  Hook,  and  we  therefore  award’it  the  First 
Premium  as  the 

BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

And  also  for  the  above  reasons  the  First  Fremium  as 
the 

BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE. 

“C.  E.  PETERS,  > ~ ...  „ 

“HECTOR  MOFFAT,/  Committee. 

The  above  report  fully  accords  with  the  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  best  impartial,  judges  and  Sew- 
ing Machine  experts,  as  well  as  of  all  others  who  have 
used  this  unrivaled  machine,  which  is  incomparably 
the  most  simple  in  construction ; the  most  efficient  in 
operation ; the  most  easy,  rapid,  and  noiseless  of  move- 
ment; the  most  economical  and  durable  in  use;  and 


purpose  its  superiority  is  preeminent  and  unquestioned. 

Machines  (which,  are  warranted  for  ttvo  years ) for- 
warded to  any  part  of  the  world,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions (which  will  enable  any  one  to  operate  them  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty)  for  use,  on  receipt  of  the 
price  in  current  funds  or  by  draft ; or  they  may  be  sent, 
payment  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  of  sat- 
lsfactoiw  assurance  that  it  will  then  be  made ; and  all 
orders  from  a distance  will  be  as  faithfully  Ailed  as  if  a 
personal  visit  and  selection  had  been  made. 

Liberal  Arrangements  made  with  parties  of  energy, 

goodstandin A — ’ ’ j 

in  the  sale  ol 

tory  as  yet  r<  HP  _ 1 __  _ _ 

tiou  in  regard  to  which,  and  for  private  circular,  ad- 
dress ELLIPTIC  HEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
>to-643  Broadwav,  New  York. 


PERRY'S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  greatest  medical  Discovery  ever  offered ; sells 
raster,  and  cures  all  cases  of  Burns,  Scalds,  Wounds, 
Sores,  Gathered  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
Every  body  should  get  it  Price  26 
cents.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents,  Druggists,  and  Coun- 
try Healers.  Depot,  16T  Chatham  Street,  New  York. 


O Q PER  DAY  paid  to  Agents  by  BO  W- 

MAN  & CO.,  116  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

1 AA  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid  for 
f,™'*' ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers  for  26c.  • 
too  Photographs  of  Female  Beanties  for  26c. ; 100  Act- 
or* for  26c.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N Y. 

Digitized  by 


REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  OUR 

C O UJYTIl  IT’S  DEFENDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 


IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOME  AMD  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


OF 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


This  noMF.  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived, from  all  the  States  in  the  Union:  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  Giles  denied,  solely 
for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  Tfte  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fiftv-eightlf  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a tirm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  ediflee  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a titnng  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“ Republics  are  Ungrateful,"  and  which  shall,  in  aflordmg  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions. 

New  York,  October  1,  I860. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Bailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operatiou  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  ns  to  see  the  “ Home  and  School"  enabled  t( 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Ciiab.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President, 
g Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
_ Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  8.  Voobhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillykb,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Hkrvey  G.  Law,  Manager. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalbem,  Manager. 
Mrs.  W.  Germond. 

Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  C.  Maii.ler. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Malllee. 

Mrs.  Hknby  Batjek. 


New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  onr  sympathy  and  unite  onr  efforts  with  the  “ Home  and  School"  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  onr  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “ FAllt  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL.” 


Major-General  Van  Vi.iet. 
Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


Brevet  Brigadier-Geueral  James  F.  Hall. 
Judge  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Ch’n  of  Committee. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  Puleston. 


The  following  card  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  ns  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution : 

“To  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Festival :— Sympathizing  with  your  object,  I take  pleasure  in  tendering 
you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on  the  occasion  of  your  Festival.  Theodore  Thomas." 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

COOPSR  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

i of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTST0  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York '. 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  “ “ 


1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) I,6o0 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1600  each 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) i,o(»0 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 6,000 

1 “Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus"  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 260 

16  Gents'  tine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  (&  $200  3,000 

16  Ladies’  line  Gold  Lever  Watches,  i«>  $125  1,875 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire"  Sewing  Machine 150 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $75  1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  VVarerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  ol’ me  War . 7,000 

260  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  $6 1,500 

600  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  (o&  $5 2,000 

1000  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Kuives,  <§,  $3 K,u00 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper's,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft's,  and 
Irving’s  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors ; Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Alliums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Kings,  Gents'  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens'  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies'  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amnsement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  <&c.,  <fce., 

amounting  to 24,225 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $imi,ihm) 

THEODORE  "THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  tinest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Ilotel  Keepers,  &o.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets,  circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  onr  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  "hould  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 
CLUB  RATES: 

6 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address It  00  I 50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  25 1 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

dPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  in\#ed  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  ami 
benevolence  suggests. 

Contributions  and  Donations  for  the  Fair  will  be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  onr  office,  616 
Broadway. 

THOMAS  & OO.,  Managing  Directors, 
616  Broadway,  Now  York. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  VOL  XXXIV. 

Harper’s  Magazine 

For  December,  1866. 

Contents : 

BALLAD  OF  UNCLE  JOE. 

Illustrations.— Afield  —At  Home.— At  Rest. 
THE  SECRETS  OF  SABLE  ISLAND. 

Illustrations. — Going  to  a Wreck.— House  of 
Refuge  and  Look-Out  Station.  — Headquarters. 
—Mare  and  Foal.— The  Patrol.— Stripping  the 
Wreck.  — The  Camp.  — The  Videttes.  — Chasing 

Wild  Ponies In  Memoriam. 

A REMINISCENCE  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

Illustrations. — The  old  Mill. — The  Andre  Mon- 
ument. — Bridge  over  the  Pocantico.  — The  old 
Dutch  Church.— Vlypse’s  Castle.— Irving’s  Grave. 
—The  Memorial  Church. 

THE  BURGLARY  AT  FAUSTEL  KVERSLEIGEL 

Illustrations In  the  Woods. — “What  ought 

I to  do?" 

TIIE  WORK  OF  SALVATION. 

GILBERT  CHARLES  STUART. 

VINE  LANE. 

GOOD  LOOKS. 

THE  TWENTY-TniRD  OF  JULY. 

JONES’S  IMPUDENCE. 

THE  VIRGINIANS  IN  TEXAS. 

Chapter  I.  Moving  to  Texas. 

Chapter  II.  Getting  a little  Fixed. 

Chapter  III.  An  Excursion  and  an  Accident. 
THE  LAST  DAY  ON  THE  PORCIL 
DRIFTING. 

SANTA  ROSA  OF  LIMA. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

JOHN  ECCLESTON'S  THANKSGIVING. 
FORTY-THREE  DAYS  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 
HOIIENBADEN. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

TO  BEGINNERS  IN  BOOKWRITING. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


THE  PRESENT  NUMBER  commences  the  TniwY- 
fourth  Volume  ef  Harper’s  Magazine.  The 
Conductors  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  favor 
which  their  efforts  have  received  for  so  many  years  by 
the  Press  and  the  Public,  and  hope  to  deserve  and  re- 
ceive the  like  favor  in  the  future.  Their  aim  will  be 
hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to  furnish  a larger 
amount  of  the  best  reading,  more  profusely  illustrated, 
wherever  the  Pencil  can  aid  or  supplement  the  Pen, 
than  is  contained  in  any  other  similar  periodical  in  the 
world. 


Terms  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  Weekly,  1867 : 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year. . . .$4  00 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly  or  the  Maga- 
zine will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  Sub- 
scribers at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance,  or  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  V 
ing  the  Numbers  for  one  year,  will  be  furnished  for 
$7  00,  freight  paid. 

V The  Postage,  on  the  Magazine  is  now  24  cents  a 
year,  and  on  the  Weekly  20  cents  a year,  pavabla 
quraterly,  semi-yearly,  or  yearly,  at  the  office  whero 
received. 

%*  Subscriptions  from  the  British  Provinces  of 
North  America  must  be  accompanied  with  24  cents 
additional  for  the  Magazine,  and  20  cents  for  the 
Weekly,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  and  Weekly  will  find  on 
each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which  their  subscrip- 
tion expires,  as  entered  on  our  books.  Iu  renewing  a 
subscription,  it  is  desired  that  the  N umber  with  which 
it  is  to  commence  should  be  stated.  The  name  of  the 
subscriber,  and  full  address,  including  County  anil 
State,  should  be  distinctly  written:  Thus— “Renew 
subscription  to  [Magazine  or  Weekly]  commencing 
with  Number  - — . J ohn  Adams,  J ackson.  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.” 

In  changing  the  direction,  the  oldx  as  well  as  the 
rune  address  sboulil  be  given : Thus— “ Change  address 
of  [Magazine  hr  Weekly)  from  John  Adams,  Jackson, 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  to  Mary  Adams,  Franklin,  Alle* 
ghany  County,  Pennsylvania.” 


The  Magazine  and  Weekly  are  always  stopped  when 
me  term  of  snbsciptiou  expires.  It  "is  not  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  lirst  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the. 
year.  When  no  time  is  specitied,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with 
the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 


In  remitting  by  mail,  a Port-Office  Order  or  a 
Draft  npon  New  York,  payable  to  the  order  of  Harper 
<5  brother*,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes,  as,  should  the 
Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed 
without  loss  to  the  Bender. 


o com- 
notify 

Subscription- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MfCHIGAN 


V Those  who  wish  to  renew  subscriptions, 
met  we  with  the  present  Volume,  are  requested 
the  Publishers  at.  once,  in  order  that  the  Si 
Book  may  be  promptly  adjusted. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year  .....  $4  00 
One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment,  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ \ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers.— Owe  Dollar  and  Fifty  jQents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

JIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED.  1797. 


M E E K S’ 

RICH  AND  PLAIN 

FURNITURE 


THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  FURNITURE  IN 
THE  CITY, OF  THE  MOST  FASHIONABLE STYLESAT 

Popular  Prices! 

686  BROADWAY. 

BETWEEN  FOURTH  AND  CREAT  JONES  STS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MOTT  S CHEMICAL 


Our  Young  Folks 


“GET  THE  BEST.'* 

WARDS 

Paper  Collars 


Every  Saturdayi 


i Away  with  Spectacles. 


“NCOMfORTMlt 

. TRUSSES. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  1,  1866, 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL! 

Association  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living  I 
By  Cheapening  the  Price  of  Merchandise,  Pro- 
fessional Services,  Ac. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  may  save  a portion  of  the  low- 
est cost  price  of  any  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Cluthiug, 
Provisions,  Fuel,  Hardware,  Crockery,  Insurance,  Fur- 
niture, Machinery,  Lawyer’s  Fees,  and  nearly  all  other 
Goods,  Wares,  Produce,  Merchandise,  and  Profession- 
al Service,  by  obtaining  Cards,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
Strangers'  and  Citizens'  Bureau  op  Information, 
Detective,  Protective,  and  Commercial, 

No.  160  Fulton  Street,  corner  of  Broadway  (first 
floor),  New  York. 

Binding  agreements  have  been  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent with  the  best  and  cheapest  Stores,  Factories, 
Offices,  and  Establishments,  in  almost  every  line  of 
business,  to  deduct  or  refund  a specified  amount  to  ev- 
ery customer  who  brings  a Cara  from  this  office.  Xo 
charge  is  made  for  Information,  or  Cards  of  Introduc- 
tion, or  Deduction.  Reliable  Guides  and  Detectives  for 
those  requiring  their  services.  All  who  study  their  own 
interests,  or  tne  interests  of  their  friends,  are  invited 
to  call  and  get  full  particulars  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  new  system  of  doing  business,  as  it  costs 
yon  nothing,  and  every  body  may  be  benefited  in  every 
trade,  purchase,  or  transaction  of  any  amount  from 
one  dollar  to  millions.  D.  M.  Elmore.  Superintend- 
ent ; A.  C.  Todd,  General  Assistant. 


China  & Glass  Ware. 

Haring  enlarged  our  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  Ac., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO., 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER, 


No.  637  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr 


IMPORTANT! 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER,  727  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Are  Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

“DUCHES8E  KID  GLOVES," 

Equal  to  the  “Alexandre,"  and  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  at  $1  26  per  pair.  Also  the 
genuine  brands  of  » JOUVIN,"  “BAJOU,”  and  “AN- 


672  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


Andy  makes  a call  on  Uncle  Sam,  who  rises  to  the  occasion. 

Andy  (surprised ).  “ Why,  how  large  you  are,  Uncle ! I thought  I was  taller’n  you  till  you 
got  up!” 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 


Robinson  <&  Ogdon, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


1866  Fall  Fashions. 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
•Spring)  SKIRTS.  The  LATEST  STYLES  are  rnnde 
VERY  LIGHT.  They  combine  Comfort,  Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC”  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  bv  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 

Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choifce  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 


SNELL’S  INDIAN  CORN  CURE  is  warranted  to 
cure  the  worst  forms  of  corns  permanently.  No 
knife  nsed.  Cure  for  six  corns  sent  postpaid  for  $1  20. 
Address  JAMES  SNELL  & CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  nnd  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

Metal  or  all  Wood.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

J.  W.  WESTON,  Patentee,  No.  706  Broadway. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only  6 or  7 cents  the  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  you  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular in  asking  for  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company’s  Saponifler.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  drnggis 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  6 minutes,  and  has  never 

9 failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
for  circular.  Sola  by  druggists  generally. 
Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Romaine,  Manager,  675  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength!  Beauty!  Cheapness! 

Harding’s  Patent  Chain-Back 

Photograph  Albums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Purchasers  . shoujd  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  (hey  are  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W,  HARDING,  :i20  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR,”  a new  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  the  little  ones,  edited  by  T.  S. 
Arthur,  323  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1  25  a 
year;  5 copies,  $5  00.  Specimen  Numbers,  10  cents. 


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renown- 
The  Howe  Machine  Co.,  690  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Holiday  Presents.  Pollak 
<fe  Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  jparts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Rutile 


These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

l'HE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years’  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Thb  Magic  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street.  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-mai>e  Ruffles. 


Steel  Shirt  Collar,  SNOW-WHITE,  bj 
1 cts.  BILLON  & FOGGAN,  78  Nassau  St.,  X 


Parents,  please  read  and  heed  what  the  Home  Jour- 
nal says;  “This  delightful  juvenile  is  every,  day  .in- 
creasing in  favor  with  its  readers,  and.  every  month 
seems  to  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  February 
number. is  a gem,  and  should,  gladden  the  eyes  of  evr 
erv  boy  and  girl  In.  the  country.” 

\Ve  have  hundreds  of  such  testimonials  to  Our  Young 
Folks  from  leading  Clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
Educators,  and  the  Press.  Terms:  Two  Dollars  a 
year : Large  Discount  to  Clubs ; Single  or  Specimen 
Numbers,  20  cents. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
nnd  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERY  WHERE, 

And  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  manufactory,  No. 
387  Broadway,  New  York. 


[PhGiliotm 


BT.  BABBITTS  LABOR-SAVING  SOAP.  This 
• SOAP  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials, 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any  kind,  will  not  injure 
the  most  delicate  fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
woolens,  which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed 
with  this  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in  hard  or  soft  wa- 
ters. It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar,  and  stains  of 
all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two  pounds 
of  ordinary  family  Soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
bar  for  making  three  gallons  handsome  soft  Soap  from 
one  pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a cir- 
cular containing  frill  directions  for  use,  printed  in  En- 
glish and  German.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “B.  T.  Bab- 
bitt’s Soap,”  and  take  no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Nos.  64,  65,  06,  07,  68,  09,  70,  72, 
and  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Presents  translations,  of  some  of  the.  most  valuable 
nnd  attractive  articles  that  appear  in  the  French  Peri- 
odicals which  are'nrisurpfissed'in'thbir  sfiecial  excel- 
lences. The  best  papers  from  the  world-renowned 
Revue  des  deux  Mondeg,  from  L'Evenement,  Le  Soleil, 
L'Opinion  Rationale,  from  Edmond  About,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Paul  Feval,  and  similar  other  Periodicals  and 
Authors,  are  promptly  reproduced  in  Every  Satur- 
day. Tf.rms  : Single  Number,  10  cents;  $5  00  a year. 

TICKN0K  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published  : 

THE  SANCTUARY : A Storyof  the  Civil  War.  By 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  Author 
of  “ The  Story  of  the  Great  March.”  With  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  00. 

TOE  RACE  FOR  WEALTH.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Riddell,  Author  of  “Maxwell  Drewitt,”  “Phe- 
mle  Keller,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

BOTTS’S  GREAT  REBELLION.  The  Great  Rebell- 
ion ; Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Disas- 
trous Failure.  By  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts.  12mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  50. 

KISSING  TOE  ROD.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “ Black  Sheep.’’  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

PRINCTPIA  fLATINA.— Part  II. : A First  Latin 
Reading-Book,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Caesar’s 
Gallic  Wars,  and  L’Homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished 
Romans.  With  a Short  Introduction  to  Roman  An- 
tiquities, Notes  and  a Dictionary.  Bv  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  “ A Dictionary  or  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  “A  Dictionary 
of  Greek  ana  Roman  Antiquities,”  “A  Classical  Dic- 
tionary," &c. ; and  Henry  Dkisler,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor  of 
“Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon,”  &c.  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  $1  26. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel.  Bv 
George  Eliot,  Author  of  “ Adam  Bede,"  “The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,”  “Silas  Maruer,”  “Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,"  “ Romola,”  &c.  Library  Edition,  12mo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75 ; Cheap  Edition,  8vo,  Paper, 

XW  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 

by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


WITH 
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OLD  EYES  MADE 
NEW  easily  and  with- 
out doctor  or  medi- 
cines. Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE, 
1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“The  Horticulturist” 

Twenty-second  . Annual  Volume — 1867. 

1867— $2  50 ; I860  hound  and  postpaid,  and  1807— $4  50 ; 
1865  and  1800  bound  and  postpaid,  and  1867— $6  00. 

Woodward’s  Architecture  and  Rural  Art.  176 
Designs.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1  00, 
postpaid. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden.  Postpaid,  $1. 
Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Farm.  Postpaid.  $1. 


COMFORT  AND 
CURE  FOR  TIIE 
RUPTURED.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address 
Dr.  E.B.  FOOTE,  au- 
thor of  Medical  Com- 
mon Sense,  &c. 

No.  1130  Broadway, 
New  York. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

...  ,n  Playing  irom  1 to  36  different 
tnnes,  and  costing  from  $550  to$600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
'^3  ed  for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
HH|  linments  for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
' » I ant  companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
jJrM  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
IV  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Come  Back  to  Erin,  by  C’laribel : price 35c. 

The  Light  in  the  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40c. 
Twilight  Dp.famb  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.  D’Albert;  for  violin,  15c. ; piano,  35c. 
Mabel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by’ Godfrey  “ 15c.;  “ 36c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  CROOK. 


Black  Crook  Waltz,  50  cents ; Black  Crook  Galop, 
40  cents,  as  danced  at  Niblo’s  Garden— very  beautiful. 
Copies  mailed.  WM.  A.  POND  & CO., 

No.  647  Broadway,  New  York. 
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rienced  engineer,  while  the  entire  working  system  is 
placed  under  the  general  direction  of  a chief  engineer. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  those  com- 
panies under  his  command.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  is  the  system  of  telegraphing,  which  connects 
each  apparatus-house,  bell-tower,  and  Police  Station- 
house  with  the  central  office,  whpreby  an  alarm  of  fire 
is  received  from  any  part  of  the  city  and  transmitted 
instantaneously  to  all  parts.  By  these  means  the  en- 
tire Paid  Department  is  kept  in  perfect  order  and  in- 
stant readiness  for  active  service.  In  conclusion,  we 
most  cordially  invite  each  and  every  one  present  at 
any  time  to  make  personal  examination  for  them- 
selves.” 


the  Mastodon  from  our  savant , Professor  Louis 
Agassiz.  The  remains  of  the  Mastodon  were  found 
85  feet  below  the  surface.  _ Our  special  acknowl- 
edgments are  due  to  Messrs.  Haines  & Wickbs, 
for  the  photograph  from  which  our  engravings  have 
been  made. 


out  a leaf  for  70  or  80  feet,  are  draped  with  it  in 
most  fantastic  style.  The  trees  closing  together  at 
the  top  shut  out  the  light,  so  that  the  weird  and 
funereal  aspect  of  the  place  is  perfect,  presenting  a 
forbidding  appearance  sufficient  to  appall  a stranger. 
In  the  slimy  depths  of  the  swamp — a pet-work  of 
bayous  and  pools — numbers  of  alligators  exist,  in 
company  with,  turtles,  snakes,  etc.  Birds  and  in- 
sects of  brilliant  colors  dart  through  the  sunny 
gleams  that  occasionally  pierce  the  shadowy  depths, 
where  the  white  crane  and  shadowy  heron  stand 
se/itincl  among  the  sharp  cypress  knees,  which 
grow  up  all  around  the  parent  trunks, 
and  form  no  slight  obstacle  to  him 
who,  braving  the  mosquitoes  and  buf- 
falo gnats,  attempts  to  penetrate  this 
domain.  The  pond-lily  and  many 
other  aquatic  plants  grow  luxuriant- 
ly in  the  ponds,  filling  the  air  with  an 
overpowering  fragrance  unknown  to 
their  sweeter  kindred  growth.  In- 
hospitable as  they  are,  these  swamps 
formed  a secure  place  of  refuge  for 
many  a persecuted  Union  man  dur- 
ing the  rebellion ; and  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  silent  witnesses  of  more 
than  one  martyrdom  to  the  Union 
KJj'A  cause.  A.  R.  W. 


“THE  CHARITY  PATIENT.” 

This  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  groups  of  statuary  for  which  Mr.  Rogers 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  atmosphere  about  this 
little  group  almost  glows  with  human  love  and  melts 
with  human  pity.  There  are  no  violent  contrasts 
presented  to  the  eye;  the  charity  which  is  here 
figured  is  not  that  of  Wealth  coldly  stooping  down 
to  abject  Poverty;  it  is  that  charity  which  lifts 
up  its  object  reverently  into  the  light  and  warmth 
of  its  own  love.  Thus  the  features  of  the  group  are 
made  to  blend  together  into  one  feel- 
ing. The  Doctor’s  pity  is  lost  in  lov- 
ing sympathy ; and  the  poverty  of  the 
Mother  and  Child  also  is  disguised  by 
their  participation  in  this  exaltation 
of  love.  We  have  never  seen  a hap- 
pier artistic  representation  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 


SUGAR  PLANTATION  ON  THE 
BAYOU  TECHE. 

The  Bayou  Teclie  — scene  of  Longfellow’s 
Svangeline”— is  the  richest  sugar  country  of  the  j 


OUR  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


A year  ago  we  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  annual  parade  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Department.  On 
the  21st  of  November  the  second  an- 
nual parade  took  place,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  on  page  772.  We 
desire  especially  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  Department  during  the  last  year. 
We  can  show  what  this  progress  has 
been  in  no  better  way  than  by  quot- 
ing a portion  of  Commissioner  Abke’s 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  this  second 
review : 

“Many,"  says  Mr.  Abbe,  “of  those  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
were  present  last  year  when  the  Paid 
Department  made  its  initial  parade 
through  the  city.  At  that  time  several 
companies  were  unable  to  appear  in 
line  because  of  an  incomplete  outfit, 
and  many  of  those  who  did  parade  on 
that  day  labored  under  considerable 
disadvantage.  We  then  presented  a 
newly-organized,  untrained,  and  par- 
tially incomplete!  Department.  We  have 
now  shown  you,  ana  the  citizens  of  this 
great  metropolis,  an  organization  so 
perfect  in  all  its  arrangements  aud  de- 
tails as  almost  to  defy  criticism.  The 
Department  survived  all  opposition, 
and  is  now  fhlly  able  to  cope  with  any 
danger  or  emergency  that  may  occur. 
As  an  old  volunteer  fireman,  I would 
not  for  a moment  connect  that  noble 
and  now'  disbanded  body  of  citizens 
with  any  act  of  violence  or  crime  com- 
mitted ia  those  early  days  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  but  I do  charge  them  upon 
that  lawless  class  of  hangers-on  who  so 
frequently  tarnished  the  reputation  of 
the  active  members  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  point  out 
the  fact  that  no  such  class  now  exists. 
J do  not  intend  making  an  extended 
speech,  and  will  only  ask  your  indul- 
gence for  a moment  more.  In  common 
with  the  other  members  of  our  Board, 
I feel  a natural  pride  in  the  great  suc- 
cess that  has,  through  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  every  department  in  our 
City  Government,  attended  our  humble 
though  sincere  efforts.  In  order  that 
you  may  know'  the  precise  strength  of 
the  Department  ana  its  principal  ad- 
vantages, I will  briefly  enumerate  the 
more  salient  features,  We  have  now  in 
active  sendee  below  Eighty-third  Street 
34  steamers  and  12  nook-and-ladder 
trucks.  Each  piece  of  apparatus  is 
worked  bv  a company  of  12  men,  thus 
making  the  aggregate  working  strength 
below  Harlem  of  the  Department  552 
men.  One  hundred  and  thirty  horses 
are  required  for  traction  purposes.— 
Each  member  of  the  Department  is  al- 
lowed one  day’s  leisure  every  12  days, 
so  that  46  men  are  nominally  absent 
each  day,  although  the  occurrence  of  a 
fire  in  their  district  necessitates  their 
presence.  During  all  the  hours  of  the 
or  night  three  men  from  each  com- 
pany perform  patrol  duty,  thus  giving 
U?  a patrol  force  of  138  men  constantly 
on  such  duty.  As  a signal  proof  of  the 
advantages  secured  to  the  Department 
I i) rough  the  patrol  system,  I may  men- 
tion the  pregnanjt  fact  that,  during  the 
twelve  months  just  past,  there  have 


Dr.  CHAPIN’S  NEW 
CHURCH. 

The  Fourth  Universalist  Church 
Society,  formerly  of  548  Broadway, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Chapin, 
has  just  completed  its  new  house  of 
worship  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

The  church  is  built  in  the  perpen- 
dicular Gothic  style — the  front  eleva- 
tion presenting  two  towers,  the  cor- 
ner one  being  elongated  into  a spire 
about  200  feet  high.  There  are  three 
doors  in  the  front  above  the  street- 
level,  and  approached  by  steps  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  three 
entrances.  The  doors  and  windows 
have  pointed  arches  decorated  with 
mullions,  tracery,  and  stained  glass. 
The  front  is  further  decorated  with 
buttresses  and  rows  of  quatre-feuille. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  95  feet 
wide  by  100  in  depth. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  a 
main  auditory  and  gallery  capable  of 
comfortably  seating  about  1800  per- 
sons— the  pulpit  being  opposite  the 
front  entrance,  and  the  organ  and 
choir  occupying  the  deep  gallery  over 
the  same.  The  interior  walls  are  paint- 
ed a light  stone  color,  and  the  ceiling 
is  supported  on  clustered  pillars,  and 
finished  in  the  form  of  groined  arch- 
es in  the  side  aisles,  the  central  nave 
being  more  than  50  feet  in  height. 

The  cost  of  construction  is  $160,000. 
The  building  is  now  completed,  and 
will  be  dedicated  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. 

The  design  has  been  prepared  and 
the  construction  superintended  by  Mr. 
John  Correja,  architect. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin’s  ministerial 
career  in  New  York  City  began  in 
1848.  He  was  then  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  December 
29, 1814,  at  Union  Village,  New  York. 
He  had  received  no  college  training, 
having  completed  his  formal  educa- 
tion in  a seminary  in  Bennington. 
He  had  been  preaching  eleven  years — 
at  Richmond,  Virginia;  at  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts ; and  in  Boston. 
He  has  always  been  connected  with 
the  Universalist  Church,  and  is  to-dav 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  what  is 
known  as  the  “Broad  Church  move- 
ment.” His  reputation  has  been  long- 
established  as  one  of  the  most  elo-. 
United  States.  The  sketch  Is  characteristic  of  the  quent  and  effective  pulpit  orators  of  the  United! 
general  appearance  of  the  plantations  on  the  banks  States. 

of  the  river — a handsome  family  residence,  snug  ne-  Dr.  Chapin  is  one  of  onr  best-known  popular  lec- 
gro  quarters,  and  large,  expensive  sugar-mill.  This  tnrers.  He  has  exerted  a large  measure  of  moral 
Bayou  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  influence  over  the  young  men  of  our  land.  His  ser- 
districts  of  Western  Louisiana.  A.  R.  W.  mons  never  deal  with  political  topics.  lie  ha>, 

! therefore,  not  so  many  enemies  as  have  Beecher 

and  Cheever.  His  popularity  has  steadily  in- 
CYPRESS  SWAMP  IN  LOUISIANA.  creased.  and  the  erection  of  his  new  church  will 

open  for  him  a career  of  increased  influence  and  use- 
The  great  feature  of  these  Louisiana  Swamps  is  fulness.  Dr.  Chapin  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
the  Spanish  moss  hanging  in  masses  from  the  cy-  in  1856,  fQn- IJarvaall  University,  which  had  pre- 
press-trees,  whose  gray  trunks,  towering  up  with-  viouslyconferre^on  him  the  Honorary  degree  ofA.M. 


Photographed  by  Rockwood  & Co.,  New  Y ork 


John  Rogers,  Sculpt, 


THE  MASTODON, 


No  geological  discovery  for  several  years  has  ex- 
cited greater  interest,  popular  or  scientific,  than  the 
recent  exhumation  of  the  bones  of  a monstrous  Mas- 
todon at  Cohoes.  At  first  only  a jawbone  was  found, 
and  no  further  discovery  seems  to  have  been  expect- 
ed. But  fortunately  the  workmen,  in  the  progress 
of  their  excavations  for  the  New  Harmony  Mills, 
have  brought  to  light  nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of 
this  ancient  monster.  The  attention  of  our  geolo- 
gists has  been  directed  to  this  remarkable  discov- 
ery, and  we  shall  probably  soon  have  a report  on 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  GRAVE! 

Where  willows  weep,  where  birds  are  still. 
Where  infants  fold  their  liitle  hands, 

A warrior’s  tomb — a grassy  hill 
In  yon  old  villago  corner  stands! 

No  subtle  carving  on  the  stone 

Shall  tell  us  who  is  ’neath  the  sod; 

Below  the  body  rests  alone — 

Ilia  soul  in  the  ranks  of  God! 

The  scent  of  one  white  rose's  breath 
In  sorrow  floats  amid  the  air — 

The  rose  of  Hope,  and  Love,  and  Death 
Her  widowed  hands  have  planted  there ! 

How  often  there  a woman  sits. 

While  tears  are  in  her  soft  brown  eyes! 

The  odors  that  pale  rose  emits 
To  her  are  airs  of  Pavadise! 

The  laughers  can  not  laugh  at  her! 

The  idle  pause  with  eyes  intent 

On  those  clasped  hands  that  never  stir— 
The  knees  that  in  a prayer  arc  bent! 

Along  the  village  path  she  strays, 

Nor  lingers  the  wild  flower  to  take; 

Through  those  long  winding  meadow  ways— 
By  hedges  heavy  for  his  sake! 

Then  lighter,  softer  is  her  tread; 

Her  tears  are  falling  there  at  last! 

Her  fingers  clasp  the  rose — her  head 
Rests,  dreaming  of  the  sweet,  sad  past! 
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IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE  AND 
GENERAL  AMNESTY. 

WHEN  a country  has  been  convulsed  by  a 
domestic  war  which  has  torn  up  old  social 
systems  by  the  roots  there  is  no  short  and  easy 
path  to  universal  tranquillity.  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  is  an  attempt  to  reach  arbitrari- 
ly and  impatiently  those  results  which  can  never 
be  attained  except  by  deliberation  and  time,  or 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  human 
society.  Therefore  a wise  man  reads  at  pres- 
ent in  our  political  almanac,  “Look  out  for  all 
kinds  of  political  panaceas  and  nostrums  about 
this  time.”  Among  these  a very  loudly  adver- 
tised specific  is  Impartial  Suffrage  and  General 
Amnesty.  But  a very  suspicious  fact  is,  that  it 
is  recommended  by  two  classes  of  persons — Un- 
ion men  whose  advice  was  timid  and  wrong  in 
every  crisis  of  the  war,  and  .Southern  sympa- 
thizers who  were  the  most  desperate  and  un- 
scrupulous of  public  enemies. 

The  qualification  of  the  suffrage  which  is 
recommended  is  education.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  question  of  the  vital  importance  of  intelli- 
gence to  voters.  But  the  question  of  the  suf- 
frage must  be  regarded  by  us  at  this  time  in  its 
bearings  npon  the  national  security.  Now  the 
strength  of  the  Union  sentiment  in  the  unrep- 
resented States  is  undoubtedly  among  the  col- 
ored population  and  the  poor  whites,  as  in  parts 
of  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina.  The  strength  of  the  disloyal  senti- 
ment is  among  the  educated  classes.  An  edu- 
cational test  for  the  suffrage  would  enfranchise 
possibly  six.  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
citizens  now,  and  it  would  disfranchise  probably 
half  of  the  poor  white  classes  of  the  States  we 
have  mentioned.  If,  therefore,  a plan  of  an 
educational  test  of  suffrage  and  a full  amnesty 
•were  adopted  as  a substitute  for  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress,  we  should  have 
intrenched  and  fortified  the  enemy,  for  we 
should  have  secured  political  power  to  the  class 
most  hostile  to  us. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  matter  is  much  too  com- 
plicated to  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  a phrase, 
however  symmetrical.  It  is  utterly  useless  to 
com  bine  the  two  propositions  of  qualified  equal 
suffrage  and  general  amnesty.  If  equal  suffrage 
in  the  disturbed  States  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security,  the  national  authority  should 
establish  it.  That  is  one  thing.  If  general 
amnesty  be  compatible  with  national  safety,  let 
the  national  authority  proclaim  it.  That  is  an- 
other tiling.  But  it  certainly  does  not  follow 
that  if  it  be  necessary  to  establish  equal  suffrage, 
it  is  wise  to  reinstate  rebels;  for  the  conse- 
quences of  one  process  may  very  easily  paralyze 
tlie  intended  results  of  the  other. 

The  whole  matter  is  a question  of  statesman- 
ship. The  object  is  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  politic  il  power  by  the  party  lately  in  rebell- 
ion, and  still  frankly  hostile  to  the  Union,  by 
such  measures  as  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  the  Government  and  with  the  na- 
tional safety.  The  Congressional  Amendment 
proposes  to  do  this  by  basing  representation 
npon  tlie  uumber  of  voters,  under  certain  con- 
di  ionv  and  by  making  certain  rebel  leaders 
ineligible  to  office  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 
This  last  provision  is  that  which  stings  the  hos- 
tile sentiment  most,  and  that  which  the  general 
amnesty  would  remove.  But  in  any  system 
of  reconstruction  that  inability  is  essential. 
Whether  Congress  leave  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  suffrage  to  the  States  or  directly  ordains 
it,  and  whether  the  suffrage  be  qualified  or  uni- 
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versaL,  the  official  ineligibility  of  the  leading 
political  chiefs  at  the  national  pleasure  is  indis- 
pensable. Nor  is  it  very  wise  to  say,  as  the 
Tribune  does,  that  because  ultimately  the  ban 
would  be  removed,  therefore  it  may  as  well  be 
removed  now.  ,A  thief  sentenced  for  twelve 
months  will  be  released  at  the  end  of  a year. 
Should  he  therefore  not  be  sent  to  jail  at  all  ? 

The  object  of  the  demand  of  equal  suffrage 
and  general  amnesty  when  it  proceeds  fr.ua 
the  Copperhead  organs  is  plain.  The  conven- 
ient classical  line  which  warns  us  to  fear  the 
Greeks  bringing  gifts  may  be  liberally  render- 
ed, Look  out  for  the  cat  in  the  meal-tub.  The 
Copperhead  calculation  of  the  situation  under 
this  policy  is,  first,  the  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent State  organizations  in  the  late  rebel  States, 
which  are  now  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  rebels  ■,  and.  second,  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  loyal  men  in  those 
States,  and  the  consequent  perpetuity  of  polit- 
ical power  in  its  present  hands.  Was  tlie  war 
fought,  and  were  the  late  elections  carried,  for 
such  a result  as  that  ? 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  late  interviews  between  the  President 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  were 
immediately  reported  as  conferences  upon  the 
subject  of  reconstruction.  It  seems,  however, 
much  more  probable  that  the  subject  of  con- 
versation was  Jefferson  Davis.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  in  the  President’s  character  or 
antecedents  to  suppose  that  he  would  wish  to 
advise  politically  with  Judge  Chase,  while  the 
Chief  Justice  is  his  natural  and  proper  adviser 
upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  State 
prisoner  at  Fortress  Monroe  Probably  the  em- 
barrassment is  mutual  The  President  wishes 
to  open  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  yet  fears 
the  popular  outcry ; while  the  Chief  Justice 
probably  feels  a solemn  judicial  opinion  upon 
the  subject  to  be  desirable,  while  he  sees  plain- 
ly the  hazardous  risks  that  must  be  encountered 
in  reaching  it.  Unfortunately  the  President 
has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  matter  which  will  satisfy  the  public  mind. 
His  predecessor  would  long  ago  have  found  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  countiy 
would  have  acquiesced. 

For  difficulty  it  undoubtedly  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  question  which  is  so  indignantly  asked 
whether  laws  are  of  any  use  if  they  are  not 
to  be  enforced  against  the  greatest  criminals. 
Laws  can  only  be  enforced  lawfully.  The 
greatest  criminals  can  only  be  punished  upon 
conviction  under  the  forms  of  Law.  And  the 
simple  question  is,  whether  the  people  wish  to 
submit  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
late  war  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
a jury  of  twelve  men  selected  at  random.  If 
Davis  he  indicted  for  high  treason,  the  forms 
of  law  must  be  scrupulously  observed.  The 
case  must  go  to  a jury.  One  man  can  prevent 
an  agreement.  But  if  the  jury  can  not  decide, 
or  if  they  acquit  the  prisoner,  the  United  States 
are  convicted. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  immediately 
upon  Davis’s  capture,  there  was  a universal 
feeling  that,  as  the  arch-criminal  he  should  be 
instantly  brought  to  justice.  The  President 
distinctly  said  so,  and  orators  and  editors  very 
generally  took  the  same  ground.  But  as  time 
passed,  and  the  actual  circumstances  were 
gravely  considered,  opinion  changed.  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  case  was  not  exactly 
such  as  the  criminal  law  of  treason  contem- 
plates. The  object  of  that  law  is  to  make 
treason  odious  in  the  person  of  traitors,  and  to 
save  the  state  from  murderous  conspiracy. 
But  when  treason  has  swollen  into  general  and 
terrible  war,  waged  by  all  the  methods  of  war 
and  prolonged  through  four  years,  during  which 
millions  of  citizens  become  liable  as  traitors, 
and  which  ends  in  the  complete  victory  of  the 
Government,  although  technically  every  man 
who  bore  arms  may  be.  capitally  prosecuted, 
the  wisdom  of  a prosecution  becomes  a matter 
of  high  state  policy ; and  if  a possible  or  even 
probable  result  of  the  prosecution  in  any  in- 
stance would  be  a reversal  of  tlie  decision 
which  the  whole  nation  has  made  by  the  last 
appeal  of  arms,  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to  press 
the  prosecution. 

Besides,  there  is  a very  general  perception 
that  no  judicial  affirmation  will  add  the  least 
weight  or  dignity  to  the  decision  of  the  war. 
That  attempted  secession  is  rebellion  and  trea- 
son, and  will  not  be  tolerated,  is  a poiut  finally 
settled.  If  the  Court  says  so  by  the  conviction 
of  any  accused  person  it  merely  echoes  a ver- 
dict infinitely  more  imposing  and  absolutely  ir- 
reversible. If  the  Court  questions  it  by  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner  the  decision  is  none 
the  less  fixed,  but  an  ignis  fatuus  of  seeming 
lawful  right  glimmers  forever  over  rebellion. 
Moreover,  the  trial  invests  with  a foolish  prom- 
inence the  chief  actor  in  the  drama.  At  pres- 
ent Davis  is  an  utterly  broken-down,  bathed, 
blood-stained  political  gambler  and  adventurer. 
Give  him  the  melodramatic  setting  of  a state 
trial  and  he  acquires  dignity  from  association. 
Technically  he  is  a person  accused  of  treason, 
and  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Actually  he  is  a 
criminal,  whom  no  verdict  can  acquit  in  the 


heart  and  conscience  of  his  country  and  man- 
kind. Yet  wfe  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
sentiment  would  justify  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  even  were  he  convicted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  what  could 
the  trial  be  but  a farce? 

If  the  Chief  Justice  went  to  the  White  House, 
and  ij  he  talked  with  the  President,  and  {/  Da- 
vis were  the  subject,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
rat  behind  the  arras  heard  some  such  remarks 
as  these. 


THE  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  IN 
MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  empire  is  evidently  settling  it- 
self so  fast  that  there  is  something  a little  sur- 
prising in  the  mission  oi  Lieutenant-General 
Sherman  with  Mi . Campbell  theResident  Min- 
ister to  the  Mexican  Republic.  We  can  not 
say  that  the  peculiar  character  of  either  gentle- 
man inspires  profound  public  confidence  that 
the  wisest  course  will  be  adopted.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  known  to  the  country  only  as  an  adroit 
local  politician  wholly  devoted  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s view  of  public  affairs.  The  Lieutenant- 
General,  whose  heroic  name  is  already  histor- 
ical, is  not  a man  who  has  shown  political  dis- 
cretion and  moderation  as  remarkable  as  his 
military  sagacity  and  valor.  And  both  Minis- 
ters are  sent  out  by  an  Administration  signally 
defeated  before  the  country  and  naturally  anx- 
ious to  relieve  its  fortunes  by  some  emphatic 
diversion. 

If  the  intention  be  to  f imish  an  opportunity 
for  fine  bluster  toward  r.ny  foreign  Power,  we 
trust  it  may  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
is  always  a shallow  and  criminal  attempt  which 
would  apparently  heal  domestic  dissensions  by 
manufactured  foreign  hostility.  There  certain- 
ly can  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  Napoleon 
wishes  to  get  out  of  Mexico  as  swiftly  and  as 
safely  as  possible,  nor  can  we  see  any  reason 
for  Lieutenant-General  Sherman’s  presence  or 
offices  pending  the  French  departure.  There 
can  be  no  fear  that  any  of  the  contending  par- 
ties in  Mexico  will  attempt  to  injure  our  citi- 
zenh  or  to  invade  our  territory;  and  an  army 
of  observation  npon  the  frontier  need  not  be 
large,  and  certainly  does  not  require  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General to  command  it  until  it  takes  the 
offensive.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  he  any  good 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  undertake 
to  do  for  Juarez  among  his  own  people  what 
France  tried  to  do  for  Maximilian  among  for- 
eigners. A Mexican  protectorate,  after  France 
withdraws,  can  be  only  a protectorate  of  one 
domestic  party  against  another,  and  that  is  not 
a business  congenial  to  the  principles  or  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  when  an  empire  falls,  however 
much  of  a mushroom  or  toadstool  it  may  have 
been,  a wise  Government  looks  to  the  care  of 
its  citizens  who  may  be  caught  in  the  ruins. 
But  no  such  consideration  explains  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  envoy  as  the  second  military 
commander  of  the  country.  Even  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  require 
him.  For  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  is  being  vindicated  by  events. 
Whether  it  ho  a foreign  apprehension  or  a do- 
mestic necessity  which  has  sent  him  to  Mexico 
we  shall  probably  soon  learn.  But  the  fact 
which  should  make  every  citizen  watchful  is 
that  the  defeated  party  in  this  countiy  would 
not  he  averse  to  a foreign  complication. 


COMPROMISE. 

It  is  gravely  suggested  that  the  President 
shall  offer  to  Congress  a compromise.  A com- 
promise of  what  ? What  is  the  open  question  ? 
What  are  the  relative  forces?  Where  is  the 
necessity  of  composition?  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  deliberately  proposed  the 
plan  upon  which  the  unrepresented  States  may 
return  to  CongresB.  If  those  States  prefer  ex- 
clusion, they  will  probably  continue  to  refuse  as- 
sent to  the  plan,  as  they  are  doing  now.  But  a 
compromise  is  a concession.  Is  it  proposed 
that  the  people  shall  make  the  conditions  more 
agreeable  to  the  States  in  question  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  a great  many 
people  in  this  country  who  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  every  body  yielding  a little  to 
make  society  possible,  that  they  instinctively 
trust  every  thing  which  is  called  compromise, 
and  are  as  much  appalled  at  the  thought  of  act- 
ing upon  a simple  principle,  undiluted  by  com- 
promise, as  they  would  be  at  the  idea  of  eating 
a beef-steak  uncooked.  It  would  not  need  a 
very  subtle  argument  to  show  that  the  boasted 
compromises  of  the  Constitution  were  the  seed 
of  the  late  war,  and  that  we  shall  have  perma- 
nent peace  only  when  they  are  entirely  extir- 
pated from  that  instrument.  But  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  compromise,  or  mutual  con- 
cession, is  not  often  essential  to  success.  It  is 
no  more  possible  in  politics  always  to  move 
straight  toward  the  end  proposed  than  it  is  for 
a ship  to  sail  straight  before  any  wind  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  The  ship  must  do  the 
best  she  can  with  the  wind  she  has,  and  she  will 
probably  never  make  a voyage  without  tacking. 
Yet  tacking  is  compromise. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  compromise  to  which  a 
wise  man  objects.  “All  government,”  says 


Edmund  Burke,  “is  founded  upon  compro- 
mise. But  in  all  fair  dealing,”  he  adds,  “the 
thing  bought  should  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  purchase  paid.  Who  would  barter  away 
the  jewel  of  his  soul  ?”  In  every  free  govern- 
ment there  is  something  that  is  priceless,  which 
can  not  bo  bought  or  sold,  or  made  in  any  way 
whatever  the  subject  of  trade.  But  our  fathers 
unluckily  forgot  it,  or,  remembering  it,  they 
thought  that  in  their  case  there  was  no  danger. 
Slavery  was  evidently  expiring.  They  might, 
therefore,  safely  make  a grant  which  would  re- 
vert in  a few  years.  But  the  cotton-gin  was 
twin-born  with  the  Constitution,  and  they  fought 
from  the  cradle. 

Material  interests  may  be  compromised  to 
the  utmost,  but  moral  principle  can  never  be 
compromised  — it  can  only  be  surrendered. 
When  the  two  are  opposed,  and  principle  yields, 
there  is  no  compromise — there  is  only  a sale. 
A father  who  “ makes  an  eligible  match”  for 
his  daughter  without  consulting  her  feelings, 
does  not  compromise  her — he  sells  her  as  a calf 
is  sold  in  the  market.  So  a Congress  01  a 
Convention  which  makes  laws,  npon  any  pre- 
tense whatever,  that  necessarily  destroy  primal 
human  rights,  sells  liberty  in  the  open  market. 
Now  the  pending  Amendment  provides  that 
the  enemies  of  equal  rights  in  this  country  shall 
not  have  disproporlioned  political  power  in  the 
Government,  and  that  those  who  led  the  rebell- 
ion to  destroy  the  Government  shall  not  resume 
power  under  it  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
loyal  people  in  Congress.  To  set  off  one  of 
these  necessary  provisions  against  the  other  or 
to  evade  either  under  any  pretense,  is  not  ocuu- 
promise,  it  is  betrayaL 


A MARGIN  WANTED. 

We  were  speaking  last  week  of  the  new  Cro- 
ton Reservoir;  and  we  wish  now  to  suggest 
that  the  welfare  of  the  city  requires  entire 
command  of  the  first  in  population,  commerce, 
and  power  on  either  continent.  This  great  fu- 
ture requires  entire  command  over  the  whole 
bed  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  with  enough 
of  its  margin  to  bnild  all  the  necessary  reser- 
voirs and  prevent  the  throwing  of  offensive  mat- 
ter into  the  waters  of  the  Croton.  Already  in 
London  complaint  is  justly  made  that  the  health 
of  the  city  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  impuri- 
I ties  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  Thames  and 
carried  through  pipes  into  dwellings,  and  i.  wa 
wish  to  avoid  a like  fate,  we  must  acquire  a 
margin  of  lands  on  all  these  waters. 

Numerous  impurities  already  reach  them, 
and  these  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  attractive  region  watered  by  the 
Croton.  The  backward  flow  produced  by  the 
main  dam  near  Sing  Sing  extends  up  the  Cro- 
ton several  miles ; but  yet  the  city  owns  only 
what  is  covered  by  the  water,  and  has  no  right 
to  exclude  hurtfid  deposits  on  the  slopes  extend- 
ing down  to  the  lake.  No  part  of  the  stream 
flowing  in  has  ever  been  acquired,  and  hence  it 
shares  the  fate  of  being  used  in  all  the  waj  s 
which  convenience  requires.  An  act  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  acquire  such 
margin  of  land  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be  wanted, 
would  amount  to  notice  of  this  ultimate  object, 
and  prevent  very  expensive  improvements  or 
any  use  of  the  land  inconsistent  with  the  wants 
of  the  city. 

In  condemning  the  land  on  the  west  branch 
now  to  be  taken  for  the  new  reservoir,  the  city 
will  need  to  obtain  title  to  a burying-ground 
lately  in  active  use,  and  containing,  as  we 
judge  from  a cursory  view  of  its  tombstones, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  bodies,  the  removal 
of  which  will  of  course  be  made  a charge  to  be 
added  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands.  The 
water  of  the  new  reservoir  will  flood  this  bury- 
ing-ground, which  was  doubtless  selected  for  a 
resting-place  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  as 
free  from  intrusion  as  possible ; but  the  wants 
of  a great  city  break  up  arrangements  for  final 
repose  which  numerous  families  have  made, 
and  they  must  henceforth  provide  with  more 
certainty  against  the  inexorable  demands  which 
expose  to  disturbance  the  sleep  of  “ heir  rude 
forefathers.” 

We  submit  to  our  manufacturing  inventors 
the  construction  of  a wheel,  which,  we  suppose, 
would  not  be  larger  than  a watch,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  Croton  in  private  dwell- 
ings as  a power  for  working  a sewing  machine. 
It  would  of  course  be  applicable  in  all  eases 
where  water  is  delivered  into  houses  through 
pipes  from  high  elevations,  and  could  l>e  used 
for  light  knitting  or  spinning  machines,  and 
various  other  purposes  of  domestic  industry; 
thus  opening  to  women  a new  field  of  labor, 
and  creating  in  families  the  old  spirit  of  indus- 
try which  insured  that  species  of  independence 
which  the  power  to  supply  our  own  wants  be- 
stows. If  such  a power  were  used  extensively 
here  there  would  l>e  a demand  for  water  which 
the  whole  flow  of  the  river  would  not  more  than 
supply. 

But  whether  it  shall  be  deemed  feasible  or 
otherwise  to  use  the  water  for  such  purposes, 
the  considerations  in  favor  of  acquiring  in  time 
all  the  land  that  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
Croton  available  in  the  best  manner  for  our 
wants,  present  and  to  arise,  must  be  so  evident 
as  to  impose  on  the  Water  Board — now  fortu- 
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nately  managed  by  a competent  engineer — tlio 
duty  of  obtaining  such  legislation  as  may  secure 
this  important  object. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  at  Ithaca,  in  this  State,  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Syracuse,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President.  He  is  precisely  the 
right  min  in  the  right  place.-  In  this  State  and 
at  the  West,  where  he  was  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  White  is 
known  and  honored  as  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
practical,  and  accomplished  scholars,  and  our 
readers  may  remember  his  striking  and  original 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Yale  Col- 
lege last  summer  as  a timely  and  powerful  les- 
son of  the  hour.  His  career  in  the  Senate  of 
Nevr  York  has  been  marked  with  such  good 
sense  and  ability  that  his  friends  have  a right 
to  anticipate  for  him  the  most  brilliant  political 
honors ; while  from  the  first  he  has  been  the 
confidential  friend,  in  this  great  work  of  the 
University,  of  its  founder,  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cor- 
nell. Familiar  with  the  intention  of  the  foun- 
dation, inspired  with  the  most  humane  and 
lofty  conviction  of  the  true  scope  of  a great  Uni- 
versity, and  accustomed  to  the  details  of  aca- 
demical management,  we  do  not  know  to  whom 
its  Presidency  could  have  been  so  wisely  in- 
trusted. Mr.  White  will  be  sure  to  gather 
around  him  the  best  men  in  eveiy  department. 
The  institution  will  be  truly  a University;  and 
beginning  under  auspices  so  favorable,  it  can  not 
fail  to  become  wholly  worthy  of  the  State  and 
country. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  SLEEP? 

As  we  spend  about  one-tbird  of  our  lives  in  sleep 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  do  it  should  be 
well  ordered.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
of  such  size  and  have  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure a proper  supply  of  fresh  air.  From  our  own 
observation  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
even  among  well-conditioned  people  those  provi- 
sions are  not  adequately  attended  to.  Most  of 
them  sleep  in  rooms  that  are  both  too  small  and 
shut  up  too  closely.  A gallon  of  fresh  air  every 
minute,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  requisite  for 
each  person.  Tbi3  certainly  can  not  be  furnished 
to  any  one  in  a closed  room  of  ten  feet  square,  and 
yet  this  is  a very  common  limit  of  sleeping  accom- 
modations, with  no  inlets  for  fresh  air  except  the 
crevices.  The  case  is  worse  than  it  is  with  apart- 
ments for  the  day,  for  in  them  the  doors  are  opened 
frequently,  and  thus  some  considerable  change  is 
effected  in  the  air. 

Ye  17  often  the  sleeping  accommodations  are  even 
more  limited  than  we  have  mentioned,  especially  in 
the  case  of  children.  Several  of  them  put  into  even 
a good-sized  apartment  do  not  have  air  enough  if  it 
be  closed,  and  surely  not  when  they  are  put  into  a 
small  one,  as  they  often  are. 

It  is  quite  important  that  with  ventilation  there 
should  be  a proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  hence  it 
is  much  easier  to  secure  thorough  ventilation  in 
sleeping  apartm-  nts  when  tlio  wholebouse  is  warmed 
from  a furnace  than  when  it  is  not.  And  here  we 
would  say  that  it  is  a false  notion  that  no  air  is  good 
except  that  which  is  introduced  directly  from  with- 
out. That  which  comes  from  the  open  passages  of 
the  house  is  as  good  as  that  which  comes  through 
open  windows.  The  air  that  comes  from  the  pipes 
of  a furnace  is  as  fresh,  that  is  as  pure,  as  fully 
charged  with  oxygen,  as  cold  air  is.  Heating  it 
does  not  injure  it.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  so- 
cure  ventilation  alone  by  letting  down  the  top  of  a 
window,  there  is  great  danger  that  cold  will  be 
taken,  especially  if  the  room  be  small.  This  had 
better  be  only  one  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  and 
then  there  need  not  be  so  wide  an  opening  as  to 
have  this  liability. 

Night  is  the  time  for  sleep,  as  day  is  the  time  for 
work.  This  is  nature’s  indication,  and  harm  al- 
ways comes  from  not  following  it.  Sleep  in  the 
morning  is  not  as  refreshing  as  that  which  is  had 
in  the  night,  when  we  have  nature’s  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, the  darkness  and  stillness.  When  we 
turn  night  into  day,  either  with  pleasure  or  labor, 
we  do  violcnco  to  nature,  and,  of  course,  inflict 
more  or  less  injury  on  our  physical  systems.  51  any 
a clergyman  is  tempted  to  sit  up  late  at  night  in 
preparing  his  sermons,  partly  from  the  quietness 
of  the  hour,  and  partly  from  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing tbe  preparation  in  time.  But  every  time  that  he 
does  this  there  13  an  impairment  of  the  health,  and 
particularly  if  it  be  done  Saturday  night,  because 
the  injury  is  enhanced  by  the  labors  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Sleep  may  be  imperfect.  It  may  be  broken  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  or  by  mental 
operations.  The  more  one  dreams  the  more  im- 
perfect is  the  sleep,  for  mind  and  brain  are  in  ac- 
tion in  dreaming,  and  they  do  not  have  entire  rest. 
There  is  difference  in  dreams  as  well  as  in  wide- 
awake thinking  in  the  amount  of  exertion.  Some- 
times dreaming  amounts  to  real  mental  labor,  and 
so  impairs  greatly  the  rest  which  sleep  is  designed 
to  give. 

Of  course  the  less  perfect  the  sleep  the  longer  is 
the  time  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  It  is  a matter 
of  economy,  then,  to  those  with  whom  time  is  of 
value,  to  have  the  sleep  as  perfect  as  possible. 

How,  then,  can  sleep  be  made  perfect  ? There 
arc  various  circumstances  to  bo  regarded  in  effect- 
ing this. 

When  we  sleep  we  should  sleep.  Wo  should 
make  a business  of  it.  rTherftixhniiJtLba^no  min- 
gling of  the  wakeful  am  toW  rldefnitg  efildition. 

I*  MUf 

There  is  much  in  this  point.  The  thing  is  quite 


within  our  control,  and  a habit  of  passing  readily 
from  the  wakeful  state  into  sound  sleep  can  bo 
formed  by  a proper  attention  to  the  circumstances 
that  will  favor  it. 

Regularity  is  important  here.  There  should  be 
a regular  time  for  retiring,  and  also  for  rising.  If 
this  be  not  done,  there  will  not  only  be  much  time 
often  wasted  in  getting  to  sleep,  but  the  sleep  will 
be  a jit  to  be  imperfect.  We  do  not  mean  that  one 
should  retire  precisely  at  the  same  minute  every 
night— this  would  be  making  one  a slave  to  time, 
and  the  very  exactness  would  impair  the  sleep. 

Much  may  be  done  by  sheer  will.  We  can  will 
to  calm  down  mental  action,  and  dismiss  trains  of 
thought.  If  we  can  not  do  this  directly  we  can 
indirectly.  We  can  supplant  thoughts  which  would 
burden  the  mind,  and  thus  pass  mind  and  brain 
into  the  sleeping  state  in  a worried  condition,  by 
indulging  in  thoughts  of  a diverse  and  lighter  char- 
acter, letting  us  gently  slip  into  our  rest  for  the 
night.  How  very  commonly  the  contrary  course 
is  pursued ! The  business  man  goes  to  bed  think- 
ing of  some  plan  for  making  money,  or  for  solving 
some  perplexity ; the  professional  man  is  busy  with 
some  train  of  thought  connected  with  bis  daily  em- 
ployment, and  the  student  is  worrying  his  mind  up 
to  tho  last  of  his  wakeful  moments  with  some  por- 
tion of  to-morrow’s  lessons. 

But  besides  all  this,  and  above  all  this,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  day  have  a decided  influence 
upon  the  character  of  our  sleep.  That  sleep  may 
be  good  the  business  of  the  day  should  be  done  al- 
together in  the  day,  and  the  evening  should  be  the 
time  for  relaxation  and  diversion.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  a proper  preparation  for  undisturbed, 
perfect  sleep.  All  mental  employment  in  the  even- 
ing should  be  gentle  and  amusing.  It  is  no  time 
for  real  w'ovk.  All  the  study  that  is  done  in  the 
evening,  especially  by  the  young,  does  harm  to 
both  body  and  mind,  and  one  way  in  which  it  does 
this  is  by  impairing  the  sleep. 

The  encroachments  which  fashion  makes  upon 
nature’s  time  for  sleep  are  a large  source  of  disease 
in  its  votaries.  The  languor  of  tho  next  day  tells 
what  the  misspent  hours  have  done,  and  this  often 
repeated,  taking  something  each  time  from  the 
needed  repair  and  restoration,  lessens  decidedly  the 
general  vigor,  and  thus  prepares  for  actual  disease. 
In  strong  contrast  this  with  the  legitimate  use  in 
the  evening  of  the  pleasures  of  society  which  we 
have  indicated.  When  will  the  truly  rational  and 
conscientious  resist  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  rid 
their  guests  of  the  necessity  of  turning  night  into 
day? 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  sleep  enough— sleep  in  the 
right  place — sleep  at  the  right  time — sleep  well. 
Some  seem  to  grudge  the  time  given  to  sleep  as  if 
it  were  lost  time.  But  the  hour  of  sleep  should  be 
welcomed  as  well  as  the  hour  of  waking,  and  the 
time  for  rest  should  be  arranged  for  as  scrupulously 
as  the  time  for  action. 


LITERARY. 

“The  Sanctuary:  a Story  of  tho  War”  (pub- 
lished by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York),  is  a 
novel  by  George  Ward  Nichols,  author  of  “ The 
Story  of  the  Great  March.”  No  book  relating  to 
the  war  has  had  a more  striking  success  than 
Nichols’s  “Story  of  the  Great  March.”  Nearly 
thirty  editions  have  already  been  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  book  still  maintains  its  popularity. 
The  author  had  made  the  march,  as  one  of  Sher- 
man’s Staff  oflicers : he  wrote  of  what  he  saw,  and 
ho  knew  well  that  to  make  his  story  interesting 
he  had  only  to  tell  it  truthfully.  Fidelity  in  the 
writer  there  could  not  be  without  securing  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  reader.  In  the  “Sanctuary” 
Colonel  Nichols’s  object  has  been  of  a different  na- 
ture, though  in  the  same  direction,  as  in  the  “ Story 
of  the  Great  March.”  The  latter  confined  itself  to 
grand  military  movements  and  to  tho  prominent 
military  incidents  of  the  march,  or  to  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  country  through  which  the  army 
moved.  The  “Sanctuary”  is  intended  to  tell  an- 
other story,  in  which  the  individual  and  not  the 
army  stands  foremost.  The  pictures  are  more  mi- 
nute, and  relate  rather  to  daily  scenes  in  the  sol- 
dier’s life,  or  to  instances  of  personal  heroism,  than 
to  great  movements  or  critical  battles.  The  care- 
ful fidelity  with  which  these  pictures  are  painted 
can  not  but  make  the  book  one  of  great  interest 
and  value.  But  it  is  not  the  portraiture  of  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  soldier  which  gives  the  chief  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Nichols’s  novel.  Heroes  have  hearts, 
and  Romance  is  nearly  allied  to  War.  The  story 
which  the  author  has  woven  about  the  historic 
thread  of  this  work  is  pathetic,  and  alwunds  in 
striking  situations,  yet  never  overleaps  the  bound- 
aries of  plausibility.  Of  some  of  the  chapters  our 
best  authors  might  well  be  proud.  The  description 
of  Bonaventura  and  of  Dalton’s  walk  to  Hastings 
have  been  very  rarely  surpassed.  The  story  of  ! 
Zimri’s  revenge  has  all  the  interest  of  a tragedy, 
and  the  character  is  well  drawn.  The  “ Sanctuary’’ 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  A R.  Waud,  Esq. ; and 
as  regards  style  of  printing,  quality  of  paper,  and 
external  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
books  of  the  season. 

“Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Gen- 
erals,” by  William  F.  G.  Shanks,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Harper  & Brothers.  “No  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  own  valet”  says  the  proverb.  It  is 
equally  true,  and  for  much  the  same  reason,  that 
no  General  is  a hero  in  the  eyes  of  a newspaper 
war-correspondent.  While  upon  the  field,  indeed, 
he  may  have  some  special  reason  for  adulation ; but 
he  not  nnfrequently  loolcs  upon  the  commanding  . 
officer  as  a humbug,  and  feels  determined,  at  somo 
happier  opportunity,  to  expose  the  military  igno- 
rance which  is  to  him  bo  clearly  apparent.  Among 
the  many  correspondents  which  the  Herald  sent  into 
the  field  51  r.  Shanks  was  undoubtedly  tbe  most 
able  and  judicious.  Tlio  work  which  he  has  given 
us  could  not  but  be  valuable.  Nowhere  else  can 
the  raadetj  find  so  good  portraitures  of  the  great  mil- 
CjAM™  hi  ’he  war  for  the  Union.  We  can  not 
indorse  many  of  his  judgments,  which,  though  they 


evidently  have  not  been  hastily  made,  are  yet  some- 
times exceedingly  -rbitrary.  But  they  are  the  hon- 
est and  independent  judgments  of  the  author.  We 
are  willing  to  acquit  Mr.  Shanks  of  that  petty  prej- 
udice which  nearly  all  war-correspondents  have  al- 
lowed to  influence  them  in  writing  about  General 
Sherman.  Still  he  persistently  belittles  that  Gen- 
eral. If  Sherman  is  more  universally  popular  than 
any  other  of  our  heroes,  as  Mr.  Shanks  says  he  is, 
then  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  pronounce  that  it  was 
not  “his  brilliant  success  as  a leader”  which  made 
him  so,  but  rather  “his  strongly  marked  charac- 
teristics of  person  and  mind."  Now,  it  is  Sher- 
man’s success,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  success  which, 
if  any  thing,  has  made  him  so  popular.  Success 
alone,  and  brilliant  success,  is  the  only  reason  why 
the  people  care  any  thing  about  Sherman’s  per- 
sonal and  mental  characteristics.  Sherman,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Shanks,  was  tbe  great  strategist  of 
the  war,  but  no  tactician.  Now.  this  immediately 
suggests  to  us  the  fact,  that  in  the  whcle  war,  and 
particularly  in  the  West,  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  display  of  tactics,  while  almost  every 
thing  was  made  to  depend  upon  strategic  move- 
ments and  sanguinary  battles— battles,  the  plans 
of  which  were  decided  far  more  by  accident  and 
topography  than  by  deliberate  and  tactical  calcula- 
tion. From  the  nature  of  the  battle-fields  them- 
selves, there  was  rarely  any  room  for  tactics.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  for  the  author's  military  criticisms 
— which  are  usually  just — that  this  book  is  chiefly 
valuable,  and  we  must  forgive  these  cruel  slashes 
at  one  of  our  heroes  in  consideration  of  the  interest- 
ing facts  which  Mr.  Shanks  has  communicated. 
The  book  contains  fifteen  illustrations,  of  which  all 
but  one  are  portraits. 

“ Obsequies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  York 
City”  (published  by  Edmund  Jones  & Co.,  New 
York),  is  a record  of  the  events  and  of  the  memo- 
rial speeches  and  resolutions  in  New  York  City 
connected  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death  and  funerai. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  David  T.  Valentine, 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Corporation,  and  is  very  finely  illus- 
trated by  William  Waud,  Esq.  of  this  city.  The 
work  includes  Bancroft's  Eulogy,  delivered  on 
Union  Square,  and  Bryant’s  Poem.  It  is  publish- 
ed in  a style  which  does  credit  to  the  city,  to  its  well- 
known  Editor,  and  to  the  talented  artist  who  has 
illustrated  it.  It  is  fit  that  the  minute  record  of 
this  city’s  participation  in  the  obsequies  of  our  mar- 
tvr  President  should  be  thus  handed  down  to  our 
children. 

“That  Good  Old  Time;  or,  Our  Fresh  and  Salt 
Tutors”  (published  by  Hurd  & Houghton,  New 
York),  is  a charming  book.  The  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a genuine  “boy’s  book.”  In 
leaving  boyhood  behind  him  the  door  has  not  been 
shut  against  his  return  to  the  mysteries  of  a boy’s 
life.  This  work  is  so  fresh  and  hearty,  so  instinct 
with  an  appreciation  of  boy-life,  and  so  winning  in 
its  Christian  lessons,  that  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  our  3roung  friends  as,  in  its  kind,  the 
most  delightful  book  o.  the  season. 

“ Photographic  Views  of  Sherman’s  Campaign," 
by  George  N.  Barnard,  is  a splendid  volume,  con- 
taining 61  imperial  photographs,  embracing  scenes 
of  .fie  Occupation  of  Nashville,  the  Great  Battles 
aft,  aid  Chattataoga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  the 
Campaign  of  Atlanta,  March  to  the  Sea,  and  the 
Great  Raid  through  the  Carolinas.  These  photo- 
graphs are  views  of  important  places,  of  noted  bat- 
tle-fields, of  military  works ; and,  for  the  care  and 
judgment  in  selecting  the  points  of  view,  for  the 
delicacy  of  execution,  for  scope  of  treatment,  and 
for  fidelity  of  representation,  they  surpass  any  other 
photographic  views  which  have  been  produced  in 
this  country— whether  relating  to  the  w ar  or  other- 
wise. The  impressions  have  been  taken  vith  the 
greatest  care— they  are  splendidly  mounted  and 
bound  in  a single  volume  in  the  most  elegant  style. 
We  believe  that  onty  a very  limited  number  of  these 
volumes  are  issued ; but  although,  from  its  expense, 
the  book  can  not  lie  popular,  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  a work  of  fine  art  can 
not  spend  tl  eir  money  with  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  would  bo  realized  in  the  possession  of 
these  views.  Before  seeing  this  collection  of  Mr. 
Barnard  we  could  not  have  believed  that  there 
were  such  magnificent  possibilities  in  an  art  so 
purely  mechanical  as  to  its  mode  of  operation. 
Even  the  tints  and  cloud-scenery  of  tbe  sky  are  ex- 
quisite in  their  perfection.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  the  space  to  enter  into  a more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  separate  views. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Americans  can  not  claim  politeness  as  one  of  their 
national  characteristics.  However  strict  they  may  be 
in  the  observance  of  etiquette  in  their  own  houses,  in 
public  places  there  is  often  a decided  want  of  that  po- 
liteness which  has  been  so  aptly  defined  as  “ real  kind- 
ness kindly  expressed."  But  usually  this  defect  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  want  of  tact,  or  want  of  observa- 
tion, or  a negative  fault— if  such  there  he— of  some 
kind.  We  rarely  see  positive  rudeness  exhibited  in 
public  places  by  the  better  classes. 

But  an  unfortunately  large  number  of  those  who 
attended  the  first  Philharmonic  Concert,  given  in 
Steinway  Hall,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
of  being  excessively  annoyed  by  open  and  positive 
rudeness  on  the  part  of— shall  we  say  iti— a young 
person,  who,  if  she  had  known  how  to  hold  her  tongue, 
might  have  been  called  a lady.  Bnt  she  did  not.  From 
the  commencement  of  tbe  concert  she  persisted,  not 
merely  in  whispering,  but  in  talking  loudly,  in  spite 
of  indignant  looks,  “ hashes,"  and  even  faint  “ hisses," 
until  the  audience  in  her  vicinity  were  thoroughly 
roused  to  anger  at  being  thus  cheated  out  of  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  they  had  come  to  enjoy.  Several 
gentlemen  earnestly  requested  her  to  allow  them  some 
quiet:  bnt  she  (New  York  ladies  will  blush  for  their 
sex)  rudely  declared,  “ I have  come  here  to  talk,  and 
I will  talk !"  At  length  a gentleman  came  from  the 
box-office,  and  addressing  her,  said  he  bad  bceTiacffl 
for  to  request  her  to  cease  talking.  Several  Iqs wH 
men  in  the  vicinity  immediately  arose  and  thanked 


him  for  coming.  But  the  young  person  who  made  i<  u 
this  disturbance,  though  hushed  for  the  moment,  con- 
tinued with  the  ntmost  nonchalance  to  talk  and  laugh 
throughout  the  performance.  If  the  managers  oj  the 
Philharmonic  don’t  think  this  a case  for  the  police, 
or  for  somebody  in  authority,  we  would  merely  ad- 
vise lovers  of  music  to  avoid  in  future  any  proximity 
to  a certain  blue  plush  cloak  and  white  lace  bonnet. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  might  learn  a lesson  of  careful- 
ness at  concerts,  and  avoid  the  too  common  practice 
of  whispering  during  the  performances. 

We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  goods  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  180“  are  beginning  to  arrive.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  packages  from  St.  Petersburg  arrived  in  one 
day  last  month.  A great  variety  of  curious  articles 
from  Morocco  will  be  6ent  to  show  the  progress  of  art 
in  that  country,  and  gorgeous  specimens  of  Oriental 
luxury  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  some  fifteen  hundred  different 
children  have  been  taught,  lhd,  aud  clothed  in  the 
“Five  Points  House  of  Inuusuy."  A family  of  more 
than  two  hundred  is  constantly  maintained  in  the 
House,  the  inmates  being  sent  to  situations  or  friends 
as  opportunity  offers.  Here  is  one  avenue,  among 
many  others,  through  which  the  benevolent  may  send 
their  contributions.  Children  who  pnt  their  pennies 
into  the  contribution-box  seldom  have  any  definite 
idea  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  if  pa- 
rents would  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  their  little 
ones  that  two  dollars  will  supply  food  to  a child  >•  > three 
weeks  at  the  House  of  Industry,  they  will  understand 
that  some  good  is  done  with  the  money.  Many  other 
charities  arc  equally  worthy  with  this,  and  may  be 
made  just  as  definite  to  a child’s  mind;  only  let  it  be 
remembered  that  if  little  folks  are  to  be  made  benev- 
olent, they  must  understand  the  effect  of  giving. 

Since  1859  forty-four  thousand  and  seventy  volumes 
have  been  added  to  the  books  contained  in  the  Bates 
Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Of  this  number 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  were  re- 
ceived under  a bequest  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker, 
besides  twenty-five  hundred  pamphlets  received  under 
the  same  bequest  which  have  since  been  bound,  and 
are  now  accounted  as  books. 

A London  Journal,  under  the  heading  of  "Rather 
Precocious,”  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a New 
York  paper:  "Miss  ipnrgeon,  the  daughter  of  the 
popular  preacher,  accompanied  Queen  Emma  to  this 
country.  Miss  Spurgeon  is  on  her  way  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  hope  of  being  abie  to  instruct  the 
natives  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  She  is  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age,  has  a fine  intellectual  face,  and 
very  prepossessing  manners.”  “This  paragraph,” 
adds  the  Journal  which  makes  the  quotation,  “will 
he  rather  amusing  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Spurgeon , who 
is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
1834" 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


southern  legislatures. 

Governor  Worth’s  Message  to  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  complains  of  tbe  exclusion  of  Southern 
members  from  Congress,  of  the  test  oath,  aud  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment.  To  the  latter  it  objects 
that  the  Amendment  is  not  Constitutionally  submitted 
to  the  States;  that,  although  it  consists  of  eight,  par- 
ticular modifications  of  the  Constitution,  6ome  of  them 
altogether  incongruous,  it  must  yet  be  ratified  as  a 
whole,  or  as  a whole  rejected;  that  it  enlarges  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  to  a mischievous 
extent,  and  that  there  is  no  guaranty  that  its  ratifica- 
tion will  secure  restoration.  Governor  Worth  trusts 
that  the  citizens  o.  North  Carolina  wi  1 be  under  no 
circumstances  willing  to  sacrifice  tne  Conor  and  rights 
of  the  State,  as  a member  of  the  Tnion — not  in  the 
sense  of  the  advocates  of  secession,  but  as  taught  by 
Iredell,  Marshall,  Story,  Kent,  ana  Webster— and  in 
which  moderate  men  every  where,  North  and  South, 
before  the  war,  were  supposed  to  concur. 

Governor  Walker,  of  Florida,  in  his  Message  also 
opposes  the  Amendment.  He  thinks  it  better  to  leavo 
the  basis  of  representation  as  it  was— dependent  upon 
the  census  rather  than  voters.  The  third  section,  he 
considers,  punishes  certain  classes  of  citizens  not  more 
guilty  than  others ; and  it  goes  back  of  the  President’s 
pardoning  power. 

Governor  Murphy,  of  Arkansas,  is  very  moderate. 
He  recommends  the  Legislature  to  conform  the  laws 
of  the  State  to  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill ; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  he 
thinks  it  becomes  a grave  question  for  the  Legislatm* 
to  decide  whether  any  terms  more  favorable  are  likely 
to  be  secured  by  opposition. 

news  items. 

The  National  Hall  at  Harlem  was  opened  on  the 
evening  ot  November  22.  On  this  occasion  a magnifi- 
cent concert  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hall,  in  which  Madame  Gazzaniga,  and 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Pease,  J.  R.  Thomas,  and  Signors  Gari- 
boldi  and  Limberti  took  part.  The  concert  was  a suc- 
cess, and  the  hall,  we  must  admit,  surpasses  for  at- 
tractiveness and  comfort  any  which  we  have  seen  in 
this  city. 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  has  passed  a bill  which 
excludes  all  persons  who  are  not  qualified  voters  from 
serving  as  jurors.  If  it  can  be  enforced,  this  bill  will 
keep  the  juries  of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the 
Union  men. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


BY  TELEGRAPH. 

November  21 : 

(London.) — The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  this 
morning,  says  that  although  the  Federal  Secretary  or 
the  Treasury  believes  that  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  will  be  paid  in  gold,  it  would  be  better  If  Con- 
gress would  secure  such  payment  by  law. 

J.  H.  Surratt,  the  alleged  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln,  was  discovered  serving  in  the 
Papal  Zouaves  under  the  name  of  John  Watson,  lie 
was  arrested  upon  a demand  of  General  King,  hut  aft- 
erward ran  the  guard,  leaped  over  a predpice,  and  es- 
caped into  Italian’ territory.  The  Italian  authorities 
are  on  the  alert,  and  endeavoring  to  recapture  him. 

(Pebtu.)— The  Hungarian  Diet  met  to-day.  The  Im- 
perial rescript  was  received  and  read.  It  declares  that 
if  the  Diet  will  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
unity  a Hungarian  Ministry  will  be  appointed  and’  the 
autonomy  of  Hungary  will  be  re-established. 

November  22 : 

(Loni-on.)— A large  quantity  of  arms,  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  Fenians,  was  seized  on  board  a Liver- 
pool-hound  steamer  at  Cork. 

November  24 : 

(London.)— The  Fenian  agitation  In  Ireland  still 
continues.  Many  arrests  of  persons  and  seizures  of 
arms  have  already  been  made. 

(Florence.)— The  Government  of  Italy  will  renew 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  at  once. 


November  25: 

(London).— Trieste  papers  say  that  the  state  of  the 
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culiar  to  the  Southern  sea-coast.  For  hundreds  of  miles  these  swamps, 
dreary  and  monotonous,  stretch  away.  Here  and  there,  where  some 
wealthy  planter  has  rescued  the  salt-marshes  from  the  overflow  of  the 
sea,  dykes  have  been  raised  and  canals  extend  for  miles  through  the 
rice  fields.  At  intervals  on  the  horizon  may  be  seen  a clump,  or  avenue, 
of  live-oak  trees,  which  mark  the  residence  of  the  planter,  who  passed  his 
winters  here  with  his  subjects— for  like  a lord  of  feudal  days  the  rich  man- 
owner  regarded  his  slaves. 

The  Ogeechee  and  numerous  tributary  streams  wind  in  and  out  in  every 
direction,  and  force  themselves  sluggishly  through  the  slime.  Where  the 
marsh  or  swamp  has  not  been  redeemed,  tall  rank  grass  and  weeds  grow 
in  profusion.  Where  the  tide  reaches,  the  marsh  is  filled  here  and  there 
with  frightful  holes  and  bogs,  and  covered  with  a black,  thick  bed  of  mud, 
through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  man  or  horse  to  wade  or  walk. 
But  as  the  anxious  Union  soldiers  gazed  toward  the  distant  sea,  where 
the  marsh-line  melted  into  sky,  they  were  conscious  of  other  foes  than 
those  of  nature.  On  one  side  was  Fort  M‘Allister,  its  frowning  ramparts 
crowned  with  heavy  guns,  sweeping  in  every  direction ; on  the  other  were 
the  fortifications  at  Beaulieu,  covering  the  approaches  to  the  Little  Ogee- 
chee. 

All  these  dangers  stood  between  ns  and  the  fleet,  when,  one  morning, 
General  Howard  called  for  a messenger  to  the  sea.  A thousand  officers 
and  men  were  willing  to  make  the  venture,  hut  he  selected  Duncan,  who, 
in  a dark  and  stormy  night,  with  only  an  old  negro  for  his  companion, 
started  on  his  perilous  mission.  How  lie  dragged  his  boat  over  the  black 
mud,  pushed  through  the  creek  and  into  the  bay,  floated  unharmed  past 
sentinels,  past  torpedoes,  and  how  joyfully  he  was  received  by’  the  brave 
sailors  of  Admiral  Dahlgren’s  fleet,  is  subject-matter  for  another  story. 
The  following  incidents,  which  came  under  the  writer’s  observation,  oc- 
curred in  North  Carolina : 

The  enemy  held  the  old  city  of  Fayetteville.  How  much  of  a force 
was  there,  and  by  whom  commanded,  was  a matter  of  doubt ; hut  four  col- 
umns of  our  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  were  pushing  rapidly  upon  the 
place.  As  usual,  Dunca©  and  his  brave  band  of  men  were  in  the  extreme 
advance.  It  was  always  an  important  object  to  save  the  bridges,  so 
that  we  could  speedily  cross  large  bodies  of  troops.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  press  closely  the  retreating  foe ; indeed,  in  several  instances 
in  the  late  campaigns  of  General  Sherman,  the  Union  soldiers  would  gain 
an  entrance  upon  a bridge  when  the  rear  of  the  rebels  had  not  reached  the 
other  end.  Duncan  all  the  morning  drove  steadily  before  him  a party: 
of  rebel  cavalry.  It  was  sturdy’,  sharp  fighting,  in  which  the  rebels 
slowly  and  designedly  gave  ground,  and,  as  Duncan  thought,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  all  their  forces  across  the  bridge  and  then  burning  it. 
As  they  neared  the  town  the  Union  soldiers  could  see  the  splendid  arse- 
nal, which  crowns  a height.  The  sight  fired  young  Duncan’s  blood,  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  make  a dash  into  the  place  and  save  the  bridge, 
if  possible. 


CAPTAIN  DUNCAN. 

By  GEORGE  WARD  NICHOLS. 

That  quality  called  bravery,  or  courage,  has  been  so  common,  so  almost 
universal  in  our  army  through  the  war,  that  its  possession  is  no  longer  re- 
garded by  the  soldier  as  a mark  of  special  merit.  Captain  Duncan,  how- 
ever, had  peculiar  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  him  among  a 
host’ of  heroes.  Call  it  daring,  rashness,  indifference  to  danger,  or  what 
you  will,  he  had  something  that  made  him  a man  of  mark.  I do  not 
know  that  he  was  more  self-possessed  than  others  on  the  battle-field ; 
in  truth,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Duncan  was  rather  opposed  to 
close  proximity  to  flying  shots  and  hurtling  shells,  and  that  the  line  of 
battle  had  no  special  fascinations  for  him.  But  if  General  Howard  de- 
sired to  know  the  position  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers,  their  move- 
ments; if  he  wished  to  send  an  important  dispatch  across  the  country 
or  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  he  selected,  with  perfect  confidence,  Captain 
Duncan  for  the  perilous  duty. 

Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a man  the  Captain  was,  or  is ; for  he  is  alive 
somewhere  to-day,  if  a street-awning  has  not  fallen  and  crushed  him ; if 
he  is  not  the  victim  of  that  modern  Juggernaut,  a New  York  omnibus;  or 
if  after  surviving  the  shocks  of  war,  he  has  not  succumbed  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  Captain  was  attached  to  General  Howard’s  head-quarters  as  com- 
manding the  General’s  escort,  or,  rather,  as  chief  of  scouts.  He  is  a man 
of  small  stature,  wiry’  and  muscular.  His  light  hair  is  cut  close  to  a well- 
shaped head ; a full  mustache  lightly  overhangs  a sensitive,  well-formed 
mouth ; his  dimpled  chin  is  nicely’  rounded ; his  nose  is  full  and  finely 
shaped ; his  eyes  are  light  blue,  with  a womanly  expression.  The  face 
is  altogether  a frank  and  open  one,  but  with  no  marked  distinctions,  no- 
thing to  really  indicate  the  energy  and  daring,  the  courage  and  cunning, 
which  mark  a career  at  once  eventful  and  romantic. 

Duncan’s  disguises  were  as  various  as  the  characters  he  assumed.  At 
one  time  he  was  a cadet  of  the  military  school  originally  at  Marietta,  but 
which  might  have  been  termed  a traveling  academy,  for  it  accommodated 
its  movements  to  the  advance  of  our  army.  It  was  first  at  Atlanta,  then  at 
Milledgeville,  afterward  at  Augusta ; and  its  final  resting-place,  I think, 
was  in  the  rebel  army.  At  another  time  our  hero  appeared  as  a fur- 
loughed soldier  of  Lee’s  army,  and  again  in  the  prim  grav-and-red  uni- 
form of  one  of  the  “home  guard”— an  organization  which  had  a brief  ex- 
istence in  different  parts  of  the  South.  Then  again  he  would  roam  over 
the  country  in  the  motley  dress  of  rags  and  dirt  that  distinguished  Wheel- 
er’s cavalrv.  In  all  these  costumes  and  disguises  he  managed  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  his  missions.  He  was  frequently  captured ; and  al- 
though he  was  never  a denizen  of  any  of  the  infamous  prisons  of  the 
South,  nor  long  in  captivity  at  any  time,  always  contriving  to  escape,  yet 
his  face,  after  a while,  was  readily  recognized  as  that  of  the  famous  and 
fearless  Duncan,  making  each  succeeding  expedition  more  fraught  with 
danger  to  him  than  the  last. 

A volume  might  he  devoted  to  the  narration  of  his  dangerous  adven- 
tures. One  of  these,  of  recent  occurrence,  will  associate  his  name  in  his- 
tory with  the  “Great  March”  of  General  Sherman.  When  the  army  ar- 
rived before  Savannah  the  necessity  of  opening  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  the  establishment  of  a base  of  supplies,  was  of  vital  and  imme- 
diate importance. 

If  one  will  think  for  a moment  of  the  needs  of  a city  of  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants— of  the  amount  of  food  which  the  people,  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  require  for  daily  consumption— he  will  understand  how  rapidly 
an  army  of  that  magnitude,  with  thousands  of  refugees  hanging  upon  its 
skirts,  would  devour  the  food  and  supplies  brought  with  them.  Provi- 
sion, literal  and  instant  provision,  must  be  made,  and  that  by  communi- 
cation with  the  Atlantic. 

The  ccranfayprpKy^  pavanpa^  ifl  of  that  low  and  swampy  character  pe~ 
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The  infantry  column  ho  had  led  all  the  morning 
was  several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  he  knew  that  he 
must,  with  his  few  men,  sustain  the  fight,  if  there 
was  to  be  one.  A few  words  spoken  to  his  men, 
pistols  reloaded,  girths  tightened,  and  away  they 
charged. 

M ildly  but  grandly  they  went  down  the  sunken 
road,  up  the  hill,  over  and  through  a squad  of  cav- 
alry on  guard  there ; across  the  bridge  they  clat- 
tered and  thundered  into  the  town,  with  a yell  and 
hurrah,  and  then  Duncan  turned  and  found  but 
sixteen  of  his  men  with  him  — the  rest  were  killed 
or  prisoners. 

There  was  no  return,  so  he  rode  on.  As  he 
passed  the  main  streets  ho  saw  large  bodies  of  rebel 
cavalry,  some  halting,  others  moving  here  and 
there,  lie  had  arrived  altogether  too  soon,  and 
had  ridden  into  a town  occupied  by  thousands  of 
rebel  soldiers.  Luckily,  his  own  and  his  com- 
panions’ uniform  was  of  “motley  wear,”  partially 
rebel,  so  that  they  escaped  general  or  marked  no- 
tice. What  was  he  to  do?  He  dare  not  go  back, 
and  ho  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  surprised  rebel 
guard  who  were  pursuing  him.  There  was  no- 
thing left  but  to  make  an  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  town. 

In  trying  to  do  this,  as  fate  decided  it,  he  unwit- 
tingly chose  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Turning 
a corner  he  came  to  a large  hotel,  on  the  steps  of 
which  stood  General  Hardee  and  Wade  Hampton, 
while  a crowd  of  staff-officers  were  waiting  on  the 
porch,  ready  to  mount.  The  quick  eye  of  Wade 
Hampton  saw  at  once  that  these  were  Yankee 
riders,  and  jumping  on  his  horse— an  animal  of  im- 
mense strength  and  great  speed — he,  with  his  offi- 
cers, shot  away  up  the  street  in  a direction  purallel 
to  that  taken  by  Duncan,  whose  force  was  now  nar- 
rowed down  to  half  a dozen  men. 

Meanwhile  the  fearless  scout,  urging  his  horse 
by  voice  and  spur,  and  firing  his  revolver  right  and 
left  at  those  who  opposed  his  progress,  rode  rapidly 
on.  One  rebel,  who  saw  them  approaching,  delib- 
erately aimed  and  fired  at  Duncan,  but  missed  him. 
Then,  in  his  fright,  he  clambered  over  a neighbor- 
ing fence,  presenting  a broad  yet  peculiar  mark  for 
Duncan  as  he  passed.  The  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible, and  the  Captain  fired,  with  fatal  success. 

I saw  the  man  lying  dead  there  two  hours  after- 
ward, and  wondered  not  a little  at  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  wound,  and  the  cause  thereof,  till  Dun- 
can subsequently  told  his  story. 

By  this  time  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  rebel  soldiers  on  all  sides  were  mounting  their 
animals  in  confusion.  The  women  rushed  wildly 
into  and  out  of  the  houses,  screaming  with  terror, 
for  they  all  believed  that  poor  Duncan  and  his  six 
men  were  at  least  a legion.  Duncan  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  escape.  Not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn,  he  turned  to  the  right,  when  he  should  have 
taken  the  left— and  rode  struight  into  Wade  Hamp- 
ton’s arms. 

That  chivalrous  brave  was  completely  disgusted 
when  he  ascertained  that  he  had  not  captured  a gen- 
eral officer,  but  it  was  some  consolation  to  know 
that  his  prisoner  was  the  noted  scout  Duncan,  who 
was  recognized  at  once  by  some  of  the  officers  and 
men. 

“ He  shall  never  have  another  chance  to  ride  into 
a place  occupied  by  my  legion,”  said  Hampton,  and 
Duncan  and  ^iis  men  were  at  once  placed  under  a 
strong  guard  and  marched  across  the  river. 

Let  us  leave  him  for  a while,  trudging  along 
through  the  mud  and  over  the  rough  roads,  robbed 
of  his  clothing,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  re- 
turn to  Fayetteville,  which  a little  while  after  his 
capture  was  occupied  by  our  army. 

General  Hoard’s  first  inquiry  after  he  entered 
the  town  was  for  his  vulued  scout,  Commander  Dun- 
can. He  soon  learned  the  truth,  and  congratulated 
himself  that  Duncan  had  not  been  killed  in  the 
fray : “For,”  said  he,  “they  can’t  keep  him  pris- 
oner ; he  will  get  away  from  them  in  a few  days ; 
I’m  sure  of  it ; he  has  been  in  the  same  scrape  re- 
peatedly, but  always  manages  to  escape.” 

Several  days  followed.  The  Union  army  had 
crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River ; they  had  met  the  ene- 
my in  force  at  Averysborough,  and  had  driven  them 
back  to  a strongly-intrenched  position.  Our  head- 
quarters were  pitched  close  to  the  line  of  battle. 
Aroused  from  deep  sleep  by  the  heavy  musketry- 
firing which  had  reopened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  I 
stepped  out  from  my  fly  tent,  plunged  my  head  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  as  my  face  emerged  from  the 
refreshing  bath  it  met  a queer-looking  figure  which 
■was  dressed,  or  rather,  not  dressed,  but  partially 
covered  with  uhat  extreme  courtesy  or  extreme 
poverty  might  call  clothes.  An  old  pair  of  boots 
which  use  and  ill  use  had  deprived  of  heels  and  rent 
into  shreds ; a pair  of  trowsers,  short  and  close-fit- 
ting, since  they  were  originally  made  for  a boy  of 
some  ten  years  of  age ; coatless  and  hatless ; his 
face  close  shaved ; his  head  hairless— a sorry-look- 
ing  figure  altogether,  who  might  have  been  taken 
for  a rebel  prisoner  if  he  were  not  at  liberty  in  the 
camp  of  tho  general  commanding. 

“Flow  are  you,  Major?” 

Looking  earnestly  at  the  man,  whose  person  was 
entirely  unknown  to  me,  at  least  in  that  shape,  I 
replied:  “You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Sir;  who 
are  you,  any  how?” 

“ I’m  Duncan.” 

“ Duncan ! With  all  my  heart  I’m  glad  to  see 
you ! I never  should  have  recognized  you.  But 
when,  how,  where— that  is,  when  did  you  come  in, 
how  did  you  get  through  the  lines,  and  where  have 
you  been  this  week  past?” 

And  thus  this  brave  man  told  his  own  story  from 
the  point  where  we  left  him  on  the  road  just  out  of 
Fayetteville : 

“ Well.  Major,  I’ve  had  a tough  time  of  it.  The 
robs  chuckled  a good  deal  when  they  caught  me. 
They  said  I shouldn’t  get  away  this  time,  sure,  and 
so  they  handcuffed  me  to  another  man.  Hot,  ugly 
work  it  was,  marching  in  the  sun,  bareheaded,  along 
those  wretched  roads.  For  the  first  few  days  we 
had  a strong  guard,  and  although  I had  found  out 
that  I could  slip  my  hand  throu  gh  the  iron  ring, 
which  roust  have  been  mado  for  a negro,  yet  I 
thought  it  risky  business  to  make  a run  for  it.  But 
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a chance  came  when  we  were  passing  through  that 
thick  growth  of  bushes,  in  the  swamp  back  here  a 
piece,  about  a day’s  march,  I reckon.” 

“ 1 remember  the  place,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  when  my  guards  turned  their  heads  I 
slipped  the  iron  and  made  a clean  jump  for  the 
bushes.  Crack,  crack,  crack ! Three  shots  before 
I had  gone  ten  feet.  All  of  them  came  near  enough, 
but  all  missed  me.  Ten  feet  more  and  I was  up  to 
my  arm-pits  in  the  softest  of  soft  mud.  Turning 
my  head,  I had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  gazing 
into  the  muzzle  of  a gun-barrel.  4 Now  you  needn’t 
shoot,  old  fellow,’  said  I ; 4 if  I can  get  out  I’ll  come 
along  quiet  enough.’ 

“I  suppose  it  was  the  perfectly  matter-of-fact 
way  of  stating  the  situation  that  induced  the  rob  to 
raise  his  piece  again.  ‘That  was  a bold  push  o’ 
yourn,’  said  Johnny. 

44  4 Yes ; but  you’d  do  as  much  to  get  free,  wouldn’t 
you  ?’ 

44  Ya-a-s — cum  along !’ 

“So  I went  along,  a miserable  and  muddy  object, 
till  we  reached  a little  place  near  Raleigh,  where  we 
were  turned  over  to  a strong  detachment  of  the 
4 milish’ — good  fellows  enough,  and  brave,  perhaps, 
but  they  couldn’t  keep  me  prisoner ; and  60 1 told  the 
boys  when  we  were  locked  up  in  a close  room  in  a 
well-guarded  house. 

“ It  was  cold  that  da_v,  and  we  clamored  a great 
deal,  swearing  that  they  meant  to  freeze  us.  So 
they  brought  us  in  some  wood. 

44  They  had  examined  all  the  doors  when  we  were 
first  brought  in,  and  stationed  guards  at  the  only 
possible  places  of  escape — that  is,  all  the  places  they 
saw ; but  I bad  noticed  a closet  in  the  room.  You 
know  all  these  Southern  houses  are  built  upon  posts, 
or  piers,  several  feet  above  the  ground.  When  the 
wood  was  brought  in  the  boys  made  a good  deal  of 
noise  breaking  up  the  wood,  while  I was  tearing  up 
the  floor  in  the  closet. 

“An  opening  was  soon  mado.  Agreeing  upon 
the  route  we  were  to  take  outside,  one  by  one  we 
slipped  cautiously  through  the  floor,  and,  at  a given 
signal,  rushed  out.  One  of  the  guard  caught  me  by 
the  leg  as  I crept  out  from  under  the  house.  He 
was  frightened,  as  he  had  a right  to  be,  and  dropped 
his  gun,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  I seized 
the  gun — here  it  is — jumped  over  the  fence  and  put 
for  the  woods  at  my  very  best  gait.  A dozen  shots 
or  so  were  fired  at  one  or  the  other,  or  all  of  us ; but 
I think  all  have  escaped. 

“Of  course  I traveled  for  this  army,  which  I 
knew  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  this  region.  An 
ordinary  runaway,  or  one  new  to  the  business,  would 
have  pushed  away  from  the  rebel  front;  but  I’ve 
been  in  tlje  same  scrape  before  now,  and  have  learned 
the  ropes.  I met  lots  of  rebel  stragglers  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  fight.  I came  through  the  lines 
last  night  without  much  risk,  but  somewhat  dis- 
guised.” 

44  So  I should  think,”  said  I,  wondering,  if  he  con- 
sidered himself 4 4 somewhat”  disguised,  how  he  would 
look  when  he  was  completely  disguised. 

“Jolly  that!  isn’t  it  now?”  continued  Duncan. 
“ Since  I left  Fayetteville  those  cursed  thieves  have 
stolen  the  clothes  off  my  back  three  times— as  often 
as  I could  beg  or  buy  a new  suit.  But  here  I am, 
safe  and  sound,  and  they  will  have  a hard  fight  be- 
fore they  catch  me  again.” 

Duncan  subsequently  captured  a fort  which  cov- 
ered the  crossing  of  Cox’s  bridge  ever  the  Neuse. 
He  did  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Bentonsville. 
Where  he  now  is,  or  what  he  is  doing,  I do  not 
know.  I am  very  sure  there  are  few  men  who  have 
run  the  gauntlet  of  greater  dangers,  have  shown 
truer  patriotism,  more  exalted  heroism,  or  who  have 
accomplished  more  of  active  individual  service  in 
the  army  than  Duncan,  who,  when  I last  saw  him, 
still  wore  the  shoulder-straps  of  a captain. 


LITTLE.  GIBRALTAR. 

It  was  a lonely  place.  Every  day,  and  all  the 
day,  as  it  seemed,  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  east 
to  west,  for  the  boughs  of  all  the  trees  were  bent 
forever  toward  the  sunset.  On  three  sides  the  sea 
broke  sullenly  against  the  rocks  of  the  small  prom- 
ontory, and  went  back  again,  repulsed  and  discom- 
fited. The  house  and  grounds  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  this  sea-girt  nook  formed  an  estate  which 
was  called  Little  Gibraltar.  The  name  was  not  in- 
appropriate. Thousands  of  years,  doubtless,  had 
the  waves  stormed  those  gray  rocks— thousands  of 
years  had  the  rocks  stood  firm  and  thrown  them 
back  again  into  the  sea.  One  could  imagine  the 
assault  going  on  forever — the  repulse  eternal. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  that  I saw  the  place  first. 

I had  a friend  at  school  who  won  such  foothold  in 
my  affections  as  no  girl  had  ever  won  before.  We 
were  not  intimate,  as  school-girls  reckon  intimacy. 
We  had  no  secrets  to  tell,  or,  if  we  had,  we  told 
none.  We  made  no  rash  vows  by  starlight  and 
moonlight,  but  we  liked  to  be  together,  and  we  had 
tastes  and  fancies  in  common.  I have  always  loved 
beautiful  women,  and  this  Margaret  O'Connor  was 
“beautiful  exceedingly.” 

It  was  not  until  I had  known  her  a long  time 
that  I learned  any  thing  of  her  history.  When  I 
did,  I ascertained  that  her  father  was  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  wealth,  who  had  fled  to  this 
country  years  before  with  his  bride,  the  daughter 
of  a noble  family,  whom  he  had  stolen,  not  against 
her  will,  from  a coqyent.  Leoline  was  the  young 
wife’s  fanciful  name.  She  had  died  five  years  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Margaret,  taking  with 
her  to  the  world  of  spirits  an  hour-old  baby.  My 
friend  could  just  remember  her  mother,  and  she 
told  mo  that  her  manners  were  so  winning  and  her 
beauty  of  so  rare  a type  that  the  life-long  effect  of 
her  loss  upon  the  husband,  who  idolized  her,  was  by 
no  means  unaccountable. 

Soon  after  her  death  he  had  purchased  Little 
Gibraltar,  and  having  arranged  the  grounds  and 
built  the  house  after  a certain  fantastic  plan  of  his 
own,  had  retired  there  with  his  young  daughter, 
an  efficient  housekeeper,  who  also  acted  as  a sort 
of  nurse  or  superintendent  to  little  Margaret,  and 


a corps  of  good  servants,  who  had  ever  since  re- 
tained their  situations. 

Margaret’s  description  of  her  home  had  abund- 
antly excited  my  interest  and  stimulated  my  curi- 
osity, and  I accepted  with  extreme  satisfaction  her 
invitation  to  pass  the  long  summer  vacation— our 
last  before  graduating— at  Little  Gibraltar.  At 
first  1 hesitated  lest  my  intrusion  should  be  unwel- 
come to  the  master  of  this  strange  domain;  but 
when  I was  assured  that  his  consent  had  been  so- 
licited and  obtained  before  the  invitation  was  ex- 
tended I set  aside  my  scruples  and  anticipated  only 
pleasure. 

The  last  week  in  June  school  closed.  A staid 
serving-man  came  for  Margaret,  and  took  all  the 
trouble  of  our  baggage  and  bundles.  Al  e had  a 
five  hours’  car  ride,  and  then  we  got  out  at  a little 
country  station.  John,  the  serving  man  aforesaid, 
went  to  a stable  across  tho  road,  and  came  back 
with  a sort  of  family  coach  drawn  by  two  powerful 
black  horses.  We  got  inside,  and  he  mounted  the 
box,  and  off  we  drove.  It  was  three  miles,  I should 
think;  but  long  before  we  reached  our  journey’s 
end  we  could  see  Little  Gibraltar  gleaming  stately 
on  its  rocky  height,  with  tho  sea  climbing  forever 
at  its  base.  Margaret  pointed  to  it,  as  she  said, 
with  more  eagerness  than  she  had  been  speaking 
before : 

“Home,  Aria!” 

“/«  it  home?”  I renlember  I asked  her.  “It 
looks  to  me  like  an  enchanted  castle  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe’s  times.  It  is  strange,  and,  in  a weird  sort  of 
way,  very,  beautiful ; but  it  does  not  seem  home- 
like.” 

“ Perhaps  it  isn’t,  as  most  people  reckon  home- 
like ; but  it’s  all  the  home  I have  ever  known  since 
I was  old  enough  to  remember.  I don’t  know  where 
it  was  that  I lived  with  my  mother.  It  is  singular 
that  I should* recall  so  clearly  as  I do  her  wonderful 
beauty  and  wayward  grace.  There  is  one  tiling  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  Aria.  My  father,  sane  enough 
about  every  thing  else,  believes  that  he  sees  her 
now — that  sometimes  she.  comes  and  calls  him,"  and 
ho  goes  out  and  keeps  tryst  with  her.  I know  not 
whether  it  is  madness,  or  a clearer  vision  than  has 
been  given  to  others.” 

Margaret’s  face  had  kindled  as  she  spoke,  and 
there  was  such  a strange,  far-seeing  look  in  her 
eyes  that  I should  not  have  been  surprised  if  she 
had  told  me  that  she,  too,  had  this  clearer  vision 
which  could  pierce  through  tho  veil  of  mysteries. 

We  were  near  the  place  by  this  time,  for  John 
drove  rapidly.  The  house  was  a rambliug,  castle- 
like building, 

“With  its  battlements  high  in  the  hush  of  the  air, 
And  the  turrets  thereon," 

built  of  some  pure  white  stone,  which  glittered  in 
the  sunset.  A long  flight  of  winding  steps  led  from 
the  entrance  hall  to  the  carriage  road  below,  and  at 
the  foot  of  these  steps  stood,  ready  to  welcome  us, 
Reginald  O'Connor,  his  hat  lifted,  his  whole  man- 
ner full  of  courtly  grace.  Unconsciously  I had 
formed  an  idea  of  him.  I had  fancied  him  a sad, 
silent,  elderly  mourner,  bowed  and  wasted  by  grief, 
indifferent  to  all  the  small  observances  of  life.  I 
saw,  instead,  the  handsomest  man,  the  stateliest 
gentleman  I have  ever  met. 

He  was  not  yet  quite  forty,  and  he  scarcely 
looked  ten  years  older  than  Margaret.  He  had 
dark  eyes,  penetrating,  yet  with  a curious,  dreamy, 
speculative  look  ip  them.  His  heavy  black  hair 
was  brushed  back  from  his  high,  thoughtful  brow — 
a brow  a little  too.  narrow,  a little  wanting  in  the 
indications  of  combative  force  and  strength,  with- 
out which  a man  may  be  good  and  gifted  and  grace- 
ful, but  never  great.  I had  been  interesting  my- 
self in  Spurzheim  and  Lavater,  so  I analyzed  his 
head  and  face,  while  he  stood  waiting,  before  the 
carriage  stopped.  I discovered  that  his  was  the 
temperament  of  a poet — that  he  had  ideality,  ven- 
eration, and  a wonderful  power  of  personal  magnet- 
ism— that  he  could  enjoy  and  suffer  keenly,  but 
that  he  lacked  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  ar.d  hope 
— that  there  was  a certain  weakness  in  his  char- 
acter which  was  consistent  with  the  highest  phys- 
ical courage,  but  which  made  him  helpless  before 
that  mysterious  something  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  call  Destiny.  He  could  never, 
therefore,  rise  above  a great  sorrow.  If  I had  not 
made  this  analysis  then  I should  never  have  made 
it  afterward,  for  there  was  something  about  him,  as 
I found  presently,  a certain  nameless  charm,  which 
defied  criticism. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  Margaret  jumped  from 
it  into  his  arms.  He  gave  her  a quick  kiss,  and 
then  extended  his  hand  to  me. 

“This  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Germopd,”  he 
said,  as  he  helped  me  out.  44  You  are  a pioneer, 
too — the  first  lady  who  has  ever  visited  at  Little 
Gibraltar.  You  had  need  of  good  courage.” 

“It  did  not  require  a great  deal  of  courage  to 
take  lhe  with  Margaret.” 

He  looked  at  me  inquisitively,'  as  if  he  wondered 
how  genuine  my  words  were.  Then  he  smiled. 

“I  believe  you  and  she  do  honestly  love  each 
other,  in  spite  of  all  the  sneers  about  girls’  friend- 
ships. I can  answer  for  Margaret.  I have  heard, 
for  two  years,  of  nothing  but  Aria,  until  I have 
learned  the  sweet  name  by  heart.” 

He  had  given  me  his  arm,  and  was  leading  me 
up  the  stairs.  Margaret  was  running  on  before  us, 
gayer  than  I had  almost  ever  eeen  her.  She  looked 
back,  nodded  laughingly,  and  said : 

“That’s  right,  papa.  Vouch  to  Aria  for  my  de- 
votion.” 

In  a moment  we  stood  in  the  entrance  hall— a 
lofty  apartment  lighted  by  a dome,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  a circular  staircase  wound  upward.  It 
was  paved  with  tesselated  marble,  and  hung  with 
pictures  which,  as  I learned  afterward,  Colonel 
O’Connor  had  himself  painted.  On  one  side  a door 
was  thrown  open  into  a conservatory  full  of  choice 
flowers,  beyond  which  waa  a spacious  library.  On 
the  other  side  another  door  opened  into  a large, 
lofty  drawing-room.  Into  this  latte?  apartment 
my  host  led  me,  having  paused  by  the  way  to  in- 
troduce me  to  Mrs.  Walker — the  housekeeper,  t© 
whom  I have  before  referred,  who  continued  to 
matronizo  and  superintend  the  establishment,  Mar- 


garet lingered  a little  to  talk  to  her,  and  tho  Col- 
onel and  I walked  into  the  drawing-room  alone. 
Opposite  the  door  an  immense  pier-glass  filled  the 
space  between  two  great  windows,  and  as  we  stepped 
in  we  saw  ourselves  reflected  in  it;  I still  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  he  bending  toward  me  with  his  uir 
of  courtly  deference.  A sudden  and  curious  pre- 
sentiment thrilled  me  like  a suggestion  from  some 
one  unseen — a presentiment  which  told  me  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  niv  fate  and  his  were  linked. 
And  at  the  same  time  i heard  a whisper,  distinct 
yet  low,  as  if  it  came  from  far — “ Beware  !” 

I seemed,  in  some  way,  to  know'  that  this  whis- 
per was  not  meant  for  me,  but  for  my  companion. 
I felt  sure  that  he  heard  it  also,  for  he  released  my 
hand  which  he  had  been  holding  upon  his  arm,  and 
offered  me  a chair.  I saw  that  his  face  was  pale, 
and  his  lips  had  a nervous  quiver.  Then  Margaret 
came  in,  with  Mrs.  Walker,  and  a sober,  middle- 
aged  lady’s  maid,  ready  to  show  me  to  my  room; 
and  her  father  told  ns  that  dinner  would  he  served 
in  half  an  hour,  I thought  he  was  glad  to  have  us 
go  up  stairs. 

My  room  opened  out  of  Margaret's,  and  looked, 
like  hers,  toward  the  unquiet,  shimmering  sea.  I 
refused  the  maid’s  assistance,  and  when  my  door 
was  shut  sat  down  a moment  to  look  out  of  my 
window  and  think.  The  waters  had  a curious 
phosphorescent  glow  and  glitter.  They  seemed 
mysterious  and  infinite  as  the  fathomless  sky  Which 
bent  above  them— mysterious  as  destiny,  infinite 
as  immortality.  What  puppets  we  human  beings 
are  for  Fate  to  play  with  ! I thought— beneath  the 
dignity  of  actors — not  knowing  even  our  own  parts, 
or  whether  it  w'ere  tragedy  or  comedy  in  which  we 
Fliould  be  called  to  perform— whether  the  play  were 
in  five  acts  or  in  one. 

My  vacation  was  to  be  two  months  long.  I felt 
as  if  I were  going  to  live  more  in  that  time  than  I 
had  in  my  whole  life  before. 

I opened  my  trunk.  My  drama  must  begin,  like 
many  another,  with  dressing  and  dining.  1 had 
never  been  able  to  decide  whether  I was  handsome 
or  not — though  I knew  my  stylo  was  unique.  It 
was  certainly  not  that  which  those  unfledged  youth, 
who  haunt  the  steps  and  dog  the  walks  of  boarding- 
school  misses,  most  delight  in ; for  I had  never  re- 
ceived a compliment  in  my  life,  unless  tho  look  in 
Colonel  O’Connor’s  eyes  this  afternoon  had  been 
one. 

I had  a low  brow,  round  which  the  dark  hair 
drooped  heavily,  a clear,  dark  skin,  and  the  color- 
ing in  all  respects  of  a brunette,  except  that  my 
eyes  were  blue  as  turquoise — a bright,  light  blue. 
This  contradiction  between  my  eves  and  the  rest  of 
my  face  made  me  striking,  peculiar:  I must  try  my 
power  before  I could  tell  whether  or  not  it  made 
me  fascinating. 

I put  on  a black  dress  which  suited  me,  for  it  fell 
in  heavy,  rich  folds  about  my  figure,  which  was  full 
and  tall.  Soft,  old  lace  drooped  over  my  hands, 
and  was  fastened  round  my  neck  bv  a brooch  made 
of  an  Egyptian  scarabaeus,  and  which  glittered  like 
an  evil-eye  at  my  throat.  Then  I was  ready,  and 
had  ten  minutes  more,  while  I was. waiting  for  Mar- 
garet, in  which  to  wonder  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  whisper  I had  heard.  She  came  for  me  at 
last,  and  we  went  down  stairs. 

The  draw  ing-room  was  lighted  now,  and  I no- 
ticed, as  I had  not  before,  the  extreme  richness  and 
elegance  of  all  its  appointmeflts.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  furnishing  it  the  master  of  Little 
Gibraltar  had  been  arranging  for  gay  feasts  and 
grand  festivals,  instead  of  fitting  himself  up  a ref- 
uge in  which  to  hide  away  his  sorrow. 

One  recognized  every  where  traces  of  that  ex- 
acting ideality  which  would  not  be  Satisfied  with 
loss  than  perfection.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  folding  doors  were  thrown  open  into  a dining- 
room, where  a table  glittered  with  plate  and  crys- 
tal. Colonel  O’Connor  met  us  at  the  door,  and,  giv- 
ing me  his  arm  again,  took  me  in  to  dinner,  Mar- 
garet following.  The  dinner  was  conducted  with 
ceremonious  stateliness,  and,  watching  tho  high- 
bred courtesy  of  my  host’s'  manner,  I understood  in 
what  school  Margaret  had  acquired  that  grace  and 
repose  which  had  been  at  once  the  envy  and  the  de- 
spair of  all  Madame  Miniver’s  young  ladies. 

Just  here  I begin  to  feel  that  I have  undertaken  a 
hopeless  task.  I have  succeeded,  possibly,  in  con- 
veying to  you  the  impression  of  a home,  fantastic 
but  superb — of  my  stately  host,  and  the  friend  whom 
I loved  so  well.  So  far  words  have  served  mo ; but 
now  they  begin  to  seem  vague  and  pointless.  They 
will  not  render  tho  subtle  shades  of  that  midsum- 
mer experience.  I can  not  tell  you  the  strange 
spell  which  drew  me  toward  Reginald  O’Connor. 
Fascination  does  not  at  all  express  it — it  was  at 
once  finer  and  stronger.  Sympathy,  magnetism, 
psychological  attraction — choose  your  own  term,  I’ 
only  know'  that  I felt,  in  my  very  soul,  that  I had 
met  the  one  man  in  the  universe  whose  power  over 
me  was  positive  as  fate. 

I did  not  deceive  myself  about  him  in  the  least. 

I knew  he  was  not  wiser,  or  grander,  or  nobler  than 
other  men — not  wise  or  grand,  perhaps,  in  any  high 
sense  at  all.  But,  just  such  as  ho  was,  I felt  as  if  I 
would  rather  have  been  loved  by  him,  aud  die,  than 
he  the  living  darling  of  any  other  man.  All  the 
time,  too,  there  was  the  sense  of  entire  hopelessness 
—the  belief  that  he  hud  loved  as  he  would  never 
love  again— that  Leoline  dead  was  more  to  him  than 
the  whole  living  world.  We  passed  all  the  days  to- 
gether— wo  three — riding,  driving,  rowing ; and,  after 
a while,  I sitting  for  my  portrait,  and  Colonel  O’Con- 
nor painting  it.  It  was  after  one  of  these  sittings 
that  Margaret  said  to  me : 

“Aria,  I think  my  father  is  beginning  to  love 
you.  I have  never  seen  him  as  he  is  now  before. 
If  he  were  not  too  old  for  you — if  von  could  care  for 
him — I think  it  might  be  to  him  like  the  elixir  of 
life.  To  me,  you  know  what  it  would  be  to  Lave 
you  with  me  always.” 

44  You  deceive  yourself,”  I answered,  with  forced 
composure.  44  You  have  told  me  the  effect  which 
your  mother’s  loss  had  On  him,  and  how  his  whole 
.life  since  has  .been- full  of  nothing  but  hor  memory. 
He  will  never  love  again.”.  ■ i 

• Shc  looked'  afraoD  curiously.  I know  that  my 
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face  was  turning  crimson  under  her  gaze.  She 
Sprang  up  and  kissed  me  with  impulsive  fondness. 

“ My  darling,”  she  cried,  “ I believe  that  you  could 
love  him ! With  you  the  mistress  of  Little  Gibral- 
tar, what  a different  thing  life  would  be  to  me !” 

She  went  out  without  giving  me  time  to  answer 
her ; but  after  that  she  left  me  more  alone  with  her 
father. 

He  painted  on  at  my  portrait,  and  grew  absorbed 
in  his  task.  He  was  never  satisfied— he  said  my 
face  changed  with  every  change  of  my  moods.  He 
made  me  give  him  sitting  after  sitting.  To-day  he 
deepened  the  eyes,  to-morrow  he  altered  a wave  in 
the  hair,  or  changed  a curve  of  the  lashes.  I began 
to  believe  that  I was  beautiful,  as  I saw  myself  glow- 
ing, a radiant  vision,  upon  his  canvas.  One  day  he 
threw  down  his  brush.  It  was  the  week  before  we 
were  to  go  back  to  Madame  Miniver.  He  cried, 
with  a sort  of  suppressed  passion, 

“ It  does  not  suit  me,  Aria ; it  never  will ! You 
must  give  me  yourself,  Aria,  child,  darling — " 

He  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  an  unseen  hand,  cold 
with  the  chill  of  the  grave,  had  been  laid  upon  his 
lips.  His  face  turned  white. 

“Forgive  me,” he  said,  “ I must  go.” 

He  went  from  the  room.  I remembered  what 
Margaret  had  told  me — that  sometimes  his  dead  wife 
called  him,  and  he  went  out  to  keep  with  her  a 
ghostly  tryst.  I believed  that  he  had  gone  now  in 
obedience  to  some  such  summons.  I sat  on  where 
he  Lft  me.  1 did  not  dare  to  think  what  I was  do- 
ing. I had  a vague  feeling,  which  I would  not  suf- 
fer to  crystallize  into  a thought,  that  there  was  a 
rivalry  between  me  and  his  dead  bride  for  his  love. 
Had  not  I a right  to  win?  I remembered  what 
Margaret  had  said.  I believed  that  he  would  be  bet- 
ter and  happi  r with  a warm,  living  love,  in  place 
of  this  haunting,  ghostly  memory.  But  I knew 
not  which  would  triumph ; I could  only  wait.  At 
last  I heard  the  door  open,  and  he  came  to  me  softly 
ia  the  gathering  twilight. 

“Aria,”  he  said,  “I  love  yon.  It  is  Heaven’s 
own  truth,  and  I have  a right  to  tell  it  to  you.  But 
I am  not  free  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife — I do  not 
know  that  I ever  shall  be.  I promised  Margaret’s 
toother,  when  she  was  dying,  that  I would  never 
marry  again.  I am  bound  by  my  vow  unless  she 
releases  me  from  it.  I thought  then,  Heaven  knows, 
that  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  keep:  I loved  her 
so  well  that  I fancied  there  was  no  danger  of  my 
loving  any  one  else.  I should  have  feared  loving 
you,  least  of  all — you,  yet  in  your  girlhood,  and  my 
daughter’s  friend.  But  it  was  curious  the  charm 
you  had  for  me  from  the  very  first.  As  we  stood  in 
the  drawing-room  that  first  night  a whisper  came  to 
me,  which  I knew  was  Leoline’s  warning — ‘ Beware  1’ 
To-day,  when  I began  to  speak  to  you,  I heard  her 
voice  again — a sudden,  imperious  call,  which  I could 
not  resist.  I went  out  and  saw  her,  as  I always  see 
her,  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  balconies,  with  her 
baby,  a little  white  snow-flake,  in  her  arms.  Aria, 
I begged  her,  as  I would  beg  for  my  life,  to  release 
me  from  that  vow.  She  could  have  answered  me — 
she  has  spoken  to  me  often  enough — but  she  only 
looked  at  me,  with  eyes  full  of  reproachful  pain,  and 
her  lips  uttered  no  word." 

I remembered  the  whisper  which  I too  had  heard, 
that  first  night,  and  wondered  that  I had  not  also 
heard  to-day  the  voice  which  summoned  him.  Per- 
haps that  first  warning  had  been  meant  for  me  as 
well  as  him ; but  I had  not  heeded  it.  A ghostly, 
bumbing  terror  began  to  creep  over  me.  I sat  still 
and  did  not  answer  him. 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  Aria,  speak  to  me  one  word,” 
he  said,  coming  close  to  me.  “ Am  I a man  or  a 
monster  ? I loved  Leoline.  She  had  a right  to  my 
constancy ; and  yet,  God  knows,  I love  you.  Oh, 
why  did  you  come  here?” 

“ I wan  going  next  week — I will  go  to-morrow.” 

The  words  seemed  to  drop  from  my  lips  against 
my  will.  They  sounded  cold  and  hard.  I felt  as 
if  life  and  sense  were  failing  me.  In  a moment 
Colonel  O’Connor  was  kneeling  beside  me. 

“ Don’t  look  at  me  so,  Aria.  You  are  turning  to 
stone  before  my  eyes.  Don’t  hate  me — it  is  enough 
that  I must  hate  and  scorn  myself— that  I,  who 
thought  my  honor  stainless,  must  live  to  know  that 
I have  broken  at  least  the  spirit  of  my  vow.  And 
yet,  am  I to  blame  ? I could  not  help  loving  you. 
But  I am  old  and  sad — I could  never  have  won  a 
young,  fresh  heart  like  yours.” 

The  misery  in  his  voice  touched  me  indescribabh'. 
It  was  like  the  turning  of  a weapon  in  a wound.  It 
tortured  me  into  a sense  of  keen  life,  and  gave  me 
power  to  speak. 

“/  don’t  blame  you,”  I said.  “It  was  fate. 
But  I could  have  loved  you.  It  was  a vain  dream. 
Let  us  forget  it  and  live !” 

“ No,  I am  ready  to  curse  fate  and  die.” 

He  looked  into  my  eyes. 

“Aria,  this  is  bitterness  beyond  what  a man  can 
bear — to  feel  my  happiness  so  near,  and  yet  so  out 
of  reach— to  love  you,  to  feel  that  I could  win  your 
love,  and  yet  to  renounce  you!” 

He  bent  forward  and  drew  me  with  firm  hands 
close  to  him.  I felt  his  lips  on  mine  for  one  mo- 
ment—fond,  quivering,  thrilling  to  the  centre  of 
my  being.  Then  he  released  me. 

“There,  Aria,  that  is  all.  Forgive  me  if  you 
can.  You  will  not  hate  me  I know.  You  shall 
not  go  back  until  the  time  comes;  but  you  need 
not  see  me  again  after  to-night.  We  should  never 
have  met,  or  W'e  should  have  met  in  some  other 
sphere.  Well,  child,  it  is  possible  to  bear  most 
things.  Come,  we  can  not  escape  life.  We  must 
go  to  dinner.” 

At  the  table  a strange  gayety  seemed  to  possess 
him.  Ho  ate  nothing,  but  he  covered  his  lack  of 
appetite  and  mine  with  quip  and  badinage  and  brill- 
iant turns  of  thought. 

After  dinner  he  went  into  the  library  to  look  over 
the  evening  mail,  and  presently  sent  for  Marga- 
ret. 

She  was  with  him  a few  moments  and  then  came 
hack.  Sho  looked  me  in  the  eyes  like  an  inquisitor 
as  shc.said: 

“ Papa  has  received  a letter  which  will  take  him 
away  from  home  to-morrowLmbchta^  ; -teeahiilprob- 


I expressed  my  regrets  courteously,  but  I made 
no  sign,  nor  did  she  ask  me  any  questions. 

We  went  back  to  school.  What  a mockery  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  girlhood  lying  as  far  behind  me 
as  infancy ! My  thoughts  ran  tumultuously  in  one 
channel.  I cared  for  none  of  the  old  delights  or 
ambitions.  I could  not  study.  I had  learned  a 
lesson  which  swallowed  up  all  others,  as  did  Aaron’s 
rod  the  rods  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  midst  of  term  an  epoch  came  which  gave 
me  independence  — my  twenty-first  birthday.  I 
was  three  years  older  than  Margaret — late  in  finish- 
ing my  studies,  as,  on  account  of  my  extreme  delicacy 
iu  childhood,  I had  been  late  in  commencing  them. 
I was  an  orphan,  and  at  twenty-one  I became  mis- 
tress of  myself  and  my  fortune.  I should  have  left 
Madame  Miniver’s,  but  I had  no  tie  any  where  so 
strong  as  the  one  which  bound  me  to  Margaret,  and 
I staid  on  for  her  sake. 

Early  in  December  she  came  to  my  room  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

“ Aria,”  she  said,  “ I am  summoned  home.  My 
father  is  failing  mysteriously.  He  wants  me  with 
him,  and  he  says,  4 Tell  Aria  that,  for  her  own  sake, 
I must  not  ask  her  to  come,  though  her  presence 
would  be  the  greatest  comfort?’  ” 

What  to  me  was  “ my  own  sake”  in  comparison 
with  his  comfort?  What  if  I suffered  a pang  or 
two  more  ? The  worst  suffering  of  all  would  be  to 
know  afterward  that  he  had  missed  me.  I went 
with  Margaret. 

We  got  there  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  him  whom 
we  both  loved  so  well.  We  watched  beside  him 
night  and  day  for  three  days,  and  then,  in  the  wild 
winter  midnight,  “ he  heard  the  angels  call.” 

He  had  been  speaking  calmly  enough  about  his 
plans. 

“ I have  given  Little  Gibraltar  to  Aria,"  he  said 
to  Margaret,  as  she  bent  over  him.  “ You  will  be 
rich  enough  without  it,  and  you  would  not  car  m 
live  here.  It  will  have  a deeper  worth,  a different 
significance  for  her.” 

Then  he  sent  her  from  the  room,  on  : cau  pretext, 
and  talked  to  me. 

“It  is  all  a mystery,"  he  said  strange  as  sad. 
Can  a man  love  two  womer  . ’ oved  her.  Heaven 

knows  it,  and  my  long,  solitary  years  since  her  death 
have  borne  witness  to  it.  And  yet,  if  it  be  not  love 
for  you  that  is  wasting  my  life  away,  what  is  it  ? 
We  shall  understand  it  all  in  the  next  world,  I 
think.” 

“She  has  come  to  me  often,  since  last  summer. 
She  waits  for  me  always  on  the  balcony  outside,  and 
I know  she  is  there  by  the  tune  with  which  she 
hushes  the  baby  on  her  breast — always  the  same 
tune — one  she  used  to  sing  to  me  in  other  days.  I 
go  out  when  I hear  it,  and  meet  the  sad  upbraiding 
of  her  eyes.  But  she  has  never  spoken  to  me  since 
that  day.  I have  plead  a hundred  times  for  release 
from  my  vow,  but  her  lips  will  never  open.  I won- 
der if  she  will  turn  from  me  with  horror  in  her  eyes 
in  the  world  of  spirits ; or  whether,  for  her  baby’s 
father,  there  will  be  pity  and  forgiveness  ? Wrong 
or  right,  I could  not  help  loving  you ; it  was  my 
fate.” 

I could  not  answer  him,  but  I bent  and  pressed 
my  lips  to  his  mouth.  Now,  with  him  floating  away 
from  me  on  the  unknown  sea,  I felt  no  scruples. 
But  at  the  moment  my  lips  touched  his  I heard,  as 
distinctly  as  I ever  heard  any  sound  in  my  life,  a 
strain  of  wild,  sweet  music— a tune  I had  never 
heard  before.  His  eye  kindled  with  recognition  as 
he  caught  the  sound,  and  he  tried  to  rise.  I turned 
to  listen  to  Margaret,  who  was  opening  the  door. 

“Aria,  the  tide  is  going  out,”  she  said. 

I looked  back  to  the  bed,  and  answered  her : 

“He  has  gone  out  with  it.” 

And  we  heard  the  music,  both  of  us,  fainter,  lower, 
farther  and  farther  away,  until  its  sweetness  died  on 
the  waiting  air. 

Believe  my  story  or  doubt  it — it  does  not  matter. 
I have  told  it  because  some  force  outside  of  myself 
seemed  to  constrain  me.  1 have  never  loved  again 
— it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I ever  shall.  You  see 
me  in  the  winter  as  the  world  sees  me,  gay  and  care- 
less; but  I go  every  summer  to  Little  Gibraltar 
and  dream  over  again  the  old,  passionate,  trou- 
bled dream.  Margaret  comes  too,  sometimes,  with 
her  husband  and  her  children ; but  I like  best  to  be 
alone  with  the  dead  days  in  that  nook  haunted  by 
memory,  where  rise  the  fantastic  turrets,  toward 
which  the  sea  climbs  eternally,  where  the  white 
walls  glitter,  and  the  wind  blows  all  the  day,  and 
every  day,  from  the  east  toward  the  setting  sun. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY.  * 

A sailor  being  asked  how  he  liked  his  bride,  replied, 
“Why,  d’ye  see,  I took  her  for  to  be  only  half  of  me, 


A modest  minister  out  West  marries  for  a drink  of 
whisky,  a dozen  eggs,  and  the  first  kiss  of  the  bride. 

Two  Dutchmen,  who  built  and  used  in  common  a 
small  bridge  over  a stream  which  ran  through  their 
farms,  had  a dispute  concerning  some  repairs  which  it 
required,  and  one  of  them  positively  refused  to  bear 
any  portion  of  the  expense  necessary  to  the  purchase 
of  a few  planks.  Finally  the  aggrieved  party  went  to 
a neighboring  lawyer,  and,  placing  ten  dollars  in  his 
hand,  said: 


“I’ll 


give  you  all  dish  moneys  if  you’ll  make  Hans 
do  justice  imt  de  pridge.” 

“How  much  will  it  cost  to  repair  it  ?"  asked  the  hon- 
est lawyer. 

“Not  more  ash  five  tollar,"  replied  the  Dutchman. 

“ Very  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  pocketing  one  of  the 
notes  and  giving  him  the  other;  “take  this  and  go 
get  the  bridge  repaired ; ’tis  the  best  course  you  can 
take.” 

“ Yaas,"  said  the  Dutchman,  slowly,  “ yaas,  dat  i 

more  better  as  to  quarrel  mit  Hans ;"  but  as  be  we 

along  home  he  shook  his  head  frequently,  as  if  unable, 
after  all,  to  see  quite  clearly  bow  he  had  gained  any 
thing  by  going  to  law. 

How  to  Open  Oysters.— 


their  noses,  they’ll  sneeze  their  lids  off." 

What  is  nothing?— A footless  stocking  without  a ] 


WINTER  SERENADE. 

Oh  1 ask  me  dot  to  blow  my  dose, 
By  charbidg  one,  by  owd ; 

You  bay  dot  know  de  baid  I feel. 
It  dever  cad  be  dode  1 
Oh ! bight  we  fly  to  other  scedes, 
Or  dwell  id  yonder  star; 

Oh,  thed.  by  lovely  baid,  id  bliss 
I’d  strike  by  light  catarrh  1 
The  wid  that  blows  across  de  boor. 
Had  it  a dose  to  blow 
Wid  such  a cold  as  I hab  got, 

Ah  I would  it  blow  it  ? Doe  ! 

But  see,  the  rays  of  cubbing  dawd 
Are  gleabidg  od  the  dew; 

I hear  the  berry  bugle  hord. 

By  baiden  fair—  at-ouieu  1 


We  have  wondered  why  the  Southern  young  men 
were  so  anxious  to  go  to  Brazil.  A letter  from  General 
Wood  satisfactorily  explains  to  us  the  cause.  “Young 
ladies  on  being  introduced  to  a stranger  insist  upon 
being  embraced,  heart  throbbing  against  heart.” 


“ Take  this  dirty  fellow  out  of  the  ranks  told  lave 
him  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadiani,”  said  a grandilo- 
quent colonel  during  the  Peninsula  War.  After  some 
time  the  corporal  assigned  to  the  wash  returned. 
“ What  have  you  done  with  the  man  I sent  with  you  ?" 
inquired  the  colonel.  Up  flew  the  corporal's  right 
hand  across  the  peak  of  his  cap— “ Sure  an’t  plaise  y'r 
Honor,  and  didn't  y'r  Honor  tell  me  to  lave  him  in  the 
river,  and  sure  enough  I left  him  in  the  river,  and  there 
he  is  now,  according  to  y’r  Honor’s  orders." 


A Western  farmer,  being  obliged  to  sell  a yoke  of 
oxen  to  pay  his  hired  man,  told  him  he  could  not  keep 
him  any  longer. 

“ Why,”  said  the  man,  “ I’ll  stay  and  take  some  of 
your  cows  in  place  of  money." 

“ But  what  shall  I do,”  said  the  farmer,  “ when  my 
cows  and  oxen  are  all  gone  ?" 

“Why  you  can  then  work  for  me,  and  get  them 
back." 


An  enraged  parent  had  jerked  his  provoking  son 
across  his  knee,  and  was  operating  on  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  urchin’s  person  with  great  vehemence, 
when  the  young  one  dug  into  the  parental  legs  with 
his  venomous  little  teeth. 

“ Blazes  1 what  are  you  biting  me  for  ?" 

“Well,  dad,  you  begiued  this  here  war." 


“ Has  your  sister  got  a son  or  a daughter  ?”  asked  a 
son  of  Erin.  “ Upon  my  life,”  was  the  reply,  “ I don’t 
know  w hether  I’m  an  aunt  or  an  uncle." 


A “green  ’un,"  who  had  never  before  seen  a steam- 
boat, fell  through  the  hatchway  down  into  the  hold 
of  one,  and  being  unhurt,  loudly  expressed  his  sur- 
prise : “ Well,  if  the  darned  thing  ain’t  holler  1" 


A PRISON. 

No  sun,  no  moon. 

No  morn,  no  night, 

No  sky,  no  earthly  blue, 

No  distant-looking  view. 

No  road,  no  street, 

No  tother  side  the  way. 

No  dawn,  no  dusk, 

No  proper  time  of  day, 

No  end  to  any  row,  . 

No  top  to  any  steeple, 

No  indication  where  to  go, 

No  sight  of  familiar  people, 

No  cheerfulness,  no  healthy  ease, 
No  butterflies. 

Nor  yet  no  bees. 


We  have  heard  of  an  old  Dutchman  who  whipped 
his  son  for  swearing  at  him.  The  whipped  boy  still 
cursed,  and  the  father  whipped  him  again.  Then  the 
spunky  little  chap  was  silent,  bnt  looked  as  if  the  dev- 
il was  in  him.  Thereupon  the  old  fellow,  applying  the 
whip  once  more  to  his  shoulders,  exclaimed:  “You 
don’t  say  nothing,  but  I know  you  dink  dam,  and  I’ll 
wip  you  for  dat." 


£ ON  HIS  FIRST  BABE. 


HOLDING  BIS  SECOND  BABE. 


ON  HIS  THIRD  BASE  (a  FLAT). 


A Cincinnati  paper  says : " Rogues  find  no  quarters 
here."  To  which  Prentice  replies : “Very  likely ; they 
might  search  half  the  pockets  in  the  city  and  find 
none." 


“ Isn’t  there  an  awfully  strong  smell  of  pigs  in  the 
air?"  asked  Smith  of  Jones.  ••  Yes,”  replied  Jones, 
“that’s  because  the  wind’s  from  sow-west.” 


A lady,  who  painted  her  face,  asked  Parsons  how 
he  thought  she  looked.  “ I can’t  tell,  Madam,"  he  re- 
plied, except  you  first  uncover  your  face." 


A writer,  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  small 
things,  says  “that  he  always  takes  notes  even  of  a 
straw,  especially  if  there  happens  to  be  a sherry-cob- 
bler at  one  end  of  it." 


Artists  have  adopted  different  emblems  of  charity. 
We  wonder  none  of  them  ever  thought  of  a piece  of 
India  rubber,  which  gives  more  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. 


“ Look  here,  Jem,  there  is  a hole  knocked  out  of  this 
bottle  you  gave  me."  “ Why,  here’s  the  hole  in  it  now. 
If  it  was  knocked  out,  how  could  it.be  there?" 


ONLY. 

Beware  of  an  “ only,”  “ ’tis  but,"  and  “just  one :" 
These  traitors  have  many  a coward  undone. 

All  Troy  for  one  woman  in  ashes  was  laid ; 

One  tree  mother  Eve  unto  ruin  betrayed; 

One  crack  will  suffice  that  a vase  be  not  sonnd; 
One  spark,  and  all  London  on  fire  was  found; 
One  worm-eaten  stick  is  enough  for  a wreck ; 
But  one  step  too  far,  aud  a fall  breaks  our  neck ; 
From  only  one  word  many  quarrels  begin; 

And  only  this  one  leads  to  many  a sin ; 

Only  a penny  wastes  many  a pound ; 

Only  once  more,  and  the  diver  was  drowned; 
Only  one  drop  many  drunkards  has  made; 

Only  in  play  mauy  gamblers  have  said; 

Only  a cold  opens  many  a grave; 

Only  resist  many  evils  will  save. 


Two  ladies  from  the  country,  on  a shopping  excur- 
sion. dropped  into  a hardware  store,  where  agricul- 
tural implements  are  sold,  and  innocently  inquired 
for  cradles.  The  storekeeper  said  it  was  rather  late 
in  the  season  for  the  article,  and  he  had  sold  all  he 
purchased.  _ The  ladies  looked  at  each  other  wonder- 
ingly,  and  jwhiipeiad,  iqti'itjingjy,  when  one,  turning 
to  the  blushing  storekeeper,  remarked : “ Out  of  tea- 
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PITCHER  AND  BATTER  (FIRST  INN-INO). 
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PERFECT  BEST. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  church-yard 
The  weeping  willows  wave 
Their  slender,  drooping  branches 
In  the  chilly  autumn  air; 

And  the  wither’d  church-yard  { 

Above  each  lonely  grave, 

Utter  sad  and  mournful  whispers 
O'er  the  dead  who  slumber  there. 

In  the  golden  months  of  summer 
Comes  the  honey-laden  bee, 

To  hum  amid  the  clover 

His  drowsy,  murmurous  song; 

While  the  yellow-hearted  daisies 
Grow  thick  and  fair  to  see; 

And  the  sky  looks  down  upon  them 
With  a smile  the  whole  day  long. 

Then,  at  times,  I love  to  wander 
Among  the  peaceful  dead, 

Where  the  golden-netted  sunbeams 
Sleep  gently  on  the  grass; 

And  to  think  on  friends  departed, 

And  the  years  forever  fled ; 

While  across  the  marble’s  whiteness 
Falls  my  shadow  as  I pass. 

What  calm,  unbroken  slumber, 

What  sweet  and  perfect  rest, 

In  the  quiet  of  the  church-yard 
For  evermore  to  lie; 

With  the  tired  hands  gently  folded 
Across  the  pulseless  breast, 

In  summer  and  in  winter, 

While  the  fleeting  years  go  by! 

Not  any  thought  of  sorrow, 

Nor  shadow  bom  of  care; 

No  eager,  restless  longings, 

Of  this  busy  life  a part; 

No  dream  of  proud  ambition 
Can  ever  enter  there; 

Or  the  turbulent  emotions 
That  crowd  the  beating  heart. 

Sometimes  when  very  weary, 

When  the  days  seem  dark  and  drear, 
And  my  heart  beats  low  within  me, 

By  a sense  of  grief  opprest. 

Then  the  graves  within  the  church-yard 
More  beautiful  appear, 

And  a longing  fills  my  bosom 
For  the  sweet  and  perfect  rest. 


ISAAC  PENRITH’S  THANKSGIVING. 


The  clock  had  just  struck  three.  It  was  no  trifle 
of  bronze  or  ormolu ; neither  was  it  one  of  those 
quaint  old  sentinels  of  dark  wood  and  tarnished 
gilding  that  you  sometimes  encounter  on  antique 
stairways,  keeping  ghostly  guard  over  the  tread  of 
generation  after  generation.  It  was  a trim,  com- 
pact little  clock,  hanging  where  its  dial,  like  an 
eye,  seemed  to  look  through  the  four  deep-set  win- 
dows of  the  circular  stone  room,  and  watch  the 
tides  as  they  swung  back  and  forth,  murmuring 
discontentedly  around  the  solid  masonry  that  up- 
held the  light-house.  A strange  place,  a dreary, 
desolate  place  it  seemed,  prison-like  in  its  isola- 
tion, and  terrific  in  its  frowning  strength.  Yet 
even  there  the  grace  of  woman’s  presence  cast  its 
visible  sign  and  token.  Upon  the  pine  table  a vase 
of  late  autumnal  flowers  glowed  in  velvety  carmine 
and  gold,  and  a round  hat,  decorated  with  the  scar- 
let wing  of  g tropical  bird,  lay  beside  it. 

Lucy  Penrith  was  looking  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows—a slender,  pretty  girl,  with  touches  of  faint 
crimson  in  either  check,  and  violet-gray  eyes,  where 
the  deep  lights  seemed  to  swim.  Her  black  stuff 
dress  was  very  simple ; but  there  was  a flutter  of 
vivid  scarlet  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  a bunch  of 
coral-red  berries  in  her  shining  brown  braids,  bear- 
ing silent  witness  to  the  genuine  love  of  the  pictur- 
esque that  exists  in  every  woman’s  heart. 

“ I don’t  think  the  sea  is  very  rough,  father.” 

Isaac  Penrith  deliberately  folded  his  newspaper 
inside  out,  and  commenced  on  a new  column.  He 
was  a hard-featured,  rugged  old  man,  with  iron- 
gTay  hair,  and  a brow  where  the  wrinkles  stood  out 
like  knotted  cord. 

Lucy  stole  across  the  stone  floor  and  put  her 
dimpled  face  between  the  printed  page  and  her  fa- 
ther's spectacles. 

“Now,  father,  you  will  row  me  across.  Oh,  fa- 
ther, I never  can  spend  Thanksgiving  evening  in 
this  dismal  place,  and  I promised  them  at  the  farm- 
house!” 

“ Rash  promises  is  better  broken  than  kept,” 
sententiously  answered  old  Isaac. 

“ But  it  was  not  a rash  promise,  father.  All  the 
young  people  are  to  be  there,  and  Philip  Martin — ” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  checked  by  the  dark  frown 
that  corrugated  her  father’s  brow. 

“Philip  Martin!  I tell  you, ‘Lucy,  I’ll  hear  no 
more  idle  nonsense  about  that  boy.  It  was  Philip 
Martin  whose  father  tried  to  be  keeper  of  the  light- 
house in  my  stead — a bad,  black-hearted  man — and 
the  boy  is  a branch  off  the  old  tree,  I’ll  go  bail. 

And—” 

But  Lucy  was  crying,  with  her  head  on  her  fa- 
ther’s knee.  Isaac’s  heart  relented  within  him. 

“ I’m  a cross  old  bear,  I know,”  he  made  haste 
to  utter,  “and  I'd  ought  to  lie  a little  mote  keerful 
what  I say.  Don’t  cry,  little  one— there — there! 

I’ll  row  ye  ’cross,  if  ye  say  so;  ’tain’t  near  dark 
vet,  and  it  is  ruther  hard  on  a young  gal  like  you 
t > live  in  this  stone  dungeon  year  in  and  year  out. 

I wish  I hadn’t  told  Sam  his  could  have  the  day  to 
himself.  But  never  mind;  I’ll  be  back  long  afore 
lightin’  time.” 

Lucy  hail  brightened  up  like  a rose  after  a shower. 

“Oh,  father,  I am[sD! glf(l|z2 4»0w  want  to 
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She  tripped  backward  and  forward,  adjusting  the 
round  hat  with  the  scarlet  wing,  folding  the  brown 
shawl,  and  rearranging  the  coral  berries  in  her 
hair,  while  old  Isaac,  with  his  fur  cap  on,  and  bis 
hands  in  the  pocket  of  his  sailor  coat,  watched  her 
with  a proud,  amused  sense  of  proprietorship. 

“ She’s  more  like  one  o’  them  foreign  birds  with 
plumage  like  fire,  and  little,  glancin’  ways,  than 
she  is  like  a human  critter!”  thought  the  light-house 
keeper.  “ I know  I’m  goin’  clean  agin’  all  rules  and 
regulations,  leavin’  the  place  alone,  but  ’twon't  be 
but  for  a few  minutes,  and  I don’t  like  to  disappoint 
the  gal,  her  heart’s  so  kind  o’  sot  on’t ! I’ve  got  to 
be  father  and  mother  both  to  the  child — and  she  is 
a good  gal,  and  a pretty  one  too,  if  she  does  happen 
to  be  Isaac  Penrith’s  darter !” 

“ I’ll  take  the  flowers  over,  father,”  said  Lucy, 
removing  them  from  the  vase,  and  wrapping  a bit 
of  paper  round  the  damp  stems.  “There’s  not 
much  left  in  the  farm-house  garden,  and  they’ll  help 
to  make  the  Thanksgiving-table  gay.  Now,  fa- 
ther, I’m  ready !” 

And  as  Isaac  Penrith  pulled  the  shell-like  little 
boat  out  to  sea,  with  the  long,  steady,  vigorous 
strokes  that  betokened  bis  daily  habituation  to  life 
on  the  deep,  he  fell  into  a musing  remembrance  of 
the  far-away  Thanksgivings  of  his  youth,  with  their 
rains  of  red  and  golden  leaves,  and  the  odor  of  sweet- 
fern  in  the  pastures,  and  the  old  red  farm-house 
among  the  bleak  New  England  hills ! And,  un- 
consciously, the  roar  of  the  green,  translucent  tides 
became  the  wail  of  winds  in  upland  forests,  and 
Lucy’s  blooming  face  opposite  him  seemed  her  mo- 
ther's smiling  out  from  the  mists  of  years. 

Nor  was  the  salt  drop  on  old  Isaac’s  cheek  the 
spray  from  his  steadily  dipping  oar. 

Lucy  Penrith  sprung  lightly  to  her  feet  as  the 
keel  of  the  boat  grated  softly  on  the  smooth,  shing- 
ly sand  of  the  beach. 

“ You  will  walk  up  to  the  house  with  me,  father. 
Sec  how  high  the  sun  ^ !” 

Isaac  stooped  and  secured  his  boat  to  a huge  pro- 
jecting rock  by  means  of  a loop  of  heavy  rope. 

“I’ll  go,”  he  said,  briefly,  adding  within  him- 
self; “and  if  Phil  Martin's  there,  I’ll  bring  her 
back  with  me  again.  I don’t  like  his  father’s  son  !” 

The  old  brown  house  stood  a little  way  back  ou 
tho  beach,  with  a smooth  stretch  of  siiverv  sand  in 
front,  and  a cluster  of  black-green  cedars  in  the 
rear,  tossing  their  plumy  heads  about  in  the  blus- 
tering, salt-scented  gale,  and  a group  of  merry-mak- 
ers, young  and  old,  in  their  Thanksgiving  habili- 
ments, were  in  the  porch  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  new-comers. 

“Oh,  Lucy,  we  thought  you  never  were  coming !” 
said  a bright-eyed  little  damsel,  whose  hair  was 
blowing  about  her  face  like  a mist  of  rippled  gold ! 
“ What  made  you  so  late  ? And  Phil  Martin — ” 

Lucy’s  appealing,  frightened  glance  stopped  the 
half-uttered  sentence  short ; but  Isaac  Penrith  had 
caught  its  meaning. 

“Lucy,”  he  said,  drawing  his  daughter  aside  as 
the  whole  group  hurried  merrily  into  the  house 
once  more,  where  a fire  of  drift-wood  blazed  redly 
in  the  huge  old-fashioned  fire-place,  and  the  “old 
people,”  in  caps  and  brass-buttoned  suits,  were  pur- 
ring around  the  genial  glow — “Lucy,  is  there  any 
thing  between  you  and — and  Dorr  Martin’s  son  ?” 

She  colored  and  turned  her  face  away,  while  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  urged,  sternly  grasping  her  ann ; 
“ I will  have  no  more  half-confidences ! Has  he 
asked  you  to  be  his  wife?” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“And  you — what  answer  did  you  make?” 

“ Father,"  simply  answered  Lucy  with  her  violet 
eves  raised  to  his,  “ I love  him !” 

“Child,”  said  Isaac  Penrith,  “conquer  this  idle 
folly  as  best  you  may ! I never  will  give  my  daugh- 
ter to  Philip  Martin.  So  now  you  know  my  will 
and  determination  in  the  matter.” 

“But,  father—" 

lie  turned  abruptly  away,  releasing  Lucy  to  the 
demands  of  half-a-dozen  pleading,  bird-voiced  girls, 
while  he  himself  briefly  declined  the  kindly  offers 
of  hospitality  that  beset  him  on  every  side. 

“I  must  be  goin’  back,  friends,”  he  said. — 
’Twasn’t  fairly  right  to  come  over,  but  Lucy  was 
so  set  on’t,  and  I mustn’t  lose  no  more  time.  By 
the  looks  o’  the  clouds  we’ll  have  a stormy  night, 
and  the  Lord  help  them  that  are  out  to  sea  along 
this  cruel  shore !” 

And  so  lie  bade  the  revelers  a “ Good-night !”  and 
looked  his  last  at  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  drift-wood 
fire  and  Lucy’s  sweet  face,  flushed  by  its  radiance 
— or  something  else — as  she  stood  adjusting  a late 
rose  in  Barbara  Cliffe’s  gold-misted  hair! 

“ I’ll  walk  down  to  the  shore  with  ye,  neighbor 
Penrith,”  said  old  Truman  Cliffe,  pulling  on  ins 
dreadnought  coat.  “Somehow,  I’ve  been  a sailor 
so  long,  I can’t  bear  to  keep  indoors  when  the  wind 
is  blowiu’  up  like  it  does  now!” 

The  late  autumnal  sunset  was  fringing  the  over- 
hanging clouds  with  sullen  fire — such  fire  as  burns 
itself  out  in  stormy  reflections,  leaving  a track  like 
bloody  footsteps  across  the  tides — the  winds  were 
moaning  sullenly  along  the  barren  shore,  and  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  ground-swell  sounded  like  the 
grand  bass  chords  of  Nature’s  organ ! 

“ You’re  right,  Isaac,”  said  Truman  Cliffe,  “ it’s 
goin’  to  be  an  awful  night!  There’s  mischief  in 
them  clouds;  and  if  ever  there  was  murder  in  the 
sound  o’  the  breakers,  it’s  there  to-night!  Why, 
wbat’s  the  matter?” 

For  Isaac  Penrith  had  uttered  a cry  that  made 
the  old  sailor’s  blood  grow  chill  in  his  veins. 

“ The  boat ! Merciful  Father ! the  boat  is  gone !” 

It  was  true;  the  loop  had  somehow  become 
loosened  and  tbe  little  bark  was  rocking  some- 
where on  the  waves,  beyond  sight  or  sound. 

“ Truman,  I must  have  ymr  boat,  and  as  quick 
as  possible.  The  sun  is  nearly  down;  but  I can 
reach  tbe  light-bonse  yet  before  lighting  time!” 

He  spoke  in  a husky  voice,  while  the  beating 
of  his  heart  seemed  like  the  strokes  of  a muffled 
drum. 

Truman  Cliffe  turned  a white,  dismayed  face' to- 
ward his  old  companion. 

“ Oar  boat  is  down  to  Kilcoran,  with  Jared  and 


his  girls : they  won’t  be  back  till  to-morrow  morn- 
in’!” 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence,  then  Isaac  spoke, 
still  in  the  same  hoarse,  unnatural  voice. 

“Is  there  no  other  boat  I could  get ?” 

“There’s  Hugh  Donnelly’s  down  to  the  Point; 
but  that’s  two  miles  off!” 

“ I’ll  go  for  it !” 

Truman  stopped  him,  as  he  was  turning  blindly 
toward  the  shore. 

“ No,  Isaac,  you’re  lame  and  stiff,  and  I’m  a good 
walker.  Keep  your  strength  for  the  hard  rowin’ 
you’ll  have  to  do,  and  I’ll  be  back  as  quick  as  mor- 
tal man  can  go  and  come.  Sit  down  on  the  rock, 
old  friend,  and  rest — you’re  tremblin’  like  a leaf!” 

Isaac  Penrith  obeyed,  mechanically,  and  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  sitting  motionless  while 
the  bloody  track  upon  the  waves  grew  purpler  and 
more  indistinct,  and  the  far-off  thunderof  the  ground- 
swell  seqmed  to  mutter  menaces  in  his  ear. 

Two  miles  away ! and  the  brief  twilight  was  al- 
ready setting  in ! How  slowly  Truman  Cliffe  plod- 
ded along;  and  yet  those  idiots  on  the  shore  had 
always  called  him  a swift  walker.  He  would  go 
himself,  and  he  started  up,  but  only  to  sink  back 
again  weak  and  helpless. 

“ I have  no  strength  left,”  he  thought.  “ I must 
wait  I must  wait  for  that  snail  to  creep  along  the 
sands.  They  ucre  right;  it  will  be  a fearful  night 
at  sea ! And  there  is  no  light  in  the  light-house  to 
warn  homeward-bound  ships  off  the  reefs!” 

As  he  closed  his  eyes  he  could  almost  see  tho 
stately  ships  drifting  upon  their  death,  and  going 
to  pieces  along  the  sunken  rocks,  while  their  crew 
were  looking  out  in  vain  for  the  red  signal  star  of 
danger!  He  could  hear  the  creak  and  groan  of 
shivering  timber— the  crash  of  mast  and  yard-arm 
— the  dying  shriek  of  human  creatures ! He  shud- 
dered convulsively. 

“And  1 shall  be  a murderer!  O God!  why  did 
I desert  my  post  ?” 

And  in  this  moment  of  agony  and  repentance 
Dorr  Martin’s  mocking  face  rose  up  before  him,  full 
of  evil  exultation. 

“He  always  said  I could  not  be  trusted,  and  he 
was  right!’’ 

Dorr  Martin’s  triumph  was  the  bitterest  drop  in 
the  bitter  cup  that  Isaac  Penrith  drained  to  the 
dregs  that  stormy  night ! 

“ The  sun  has  set — the  hour  of  grace  is  past,”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  “I  will  not  live  to  have 
widows  asking  me  where  are  the  husbands  who 
perished  on  those  reefs— I will  not  look  little  chil- 
dren in  the  face  and  hear  them  whisper  that  I mur- 
dered their  fathers!  I will  not  see  Dorr  Martin 
triumph  in  my  ruin ! No,  better  a quiet  grave  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  than  a life  of  remorse  and 
dishonor!  My  little  Lucy  had  better  mourn  me 
dead  than  live  to  blush  for  me ! Good-by,  my  fair- 
haired darling ! I shall  never  see  your  bonny  face 
more !” 

How  the  wind  blew  his  gray  uncovered  hair 
about,  as,  murmuring  a faint  half-forgotten  prayer, 
he  crept  down  the  beach,  going  to  seek  his  death, 
where  the  cruel,  white-fringed  waves  writhed  up 
along  the  shore ! An  instant  he  paused,  to  look  a 
last  adieu  to  the  world,  the  sky,  the  far-stretching 
shore,  when  all  of  a sudden  a wild  hoarse  shriek 
broke  from  his  parched  lips. 

For  like  a red  star,  trailing  its  glory  along  the 
tumultuous  sea, .the  light  of  the  light-house  streamed 
upon  his  vision!  The  danger  signal — the  steady 
finger  of  fire  held  up  to  bid  a hundred  crafts  “ Be- 
ware !” — the  beacon  for  which  many  and  many  an 
anxious  helmsman  was  gazing  out  into  the  night ! 
He  was  not  dreaming — his  senses  were  not  be- 
numbed— yet  the  light  was  all  ablaze  in  its  huge 
crystal  lantern,  and  he  was  guiltless  of  the  weight 
of  crime  and  misery  that  had  so  nearly  weighed 
him  down ! 

When  Truman  Cliffe  rowed  up  to  the  shore,  an 
hour  afterward,  he  found  Isaac  Penrith  kneeling  on 
tbe  wet  sand,  with  his  forehead  against  the  chill 
white  rock. 

“ Well,  I say  for’t !”  ejaculated  Truman.  “ You 
hain’t  been  to  the  light-house  and  back,  ’cause  you 
liain’t  wings,  and  none  but  a bird  could  ha’  done  it ! 
Who  lighted  up?” 

“ I don’t  know.  Give  me  the  oars,  Cliffe.” 

Truman  stared,  but  made  room  for  the  keeper 
and  gave  up  tbe  oars.  Not  a word  was  exchanged 
between  them  as  Isaac  rowed  with  giant  strokes, 
and  tbe  little  boat  danced  over  the  troubled  billows 
swift  and  light  as  a floating  leaf.  Nearer  and  nearer 
glowed  the  gigantic  star — closer  and  closer  its  glory 
seemed  to  shine — until  at  length  Isaac  Penrith 
sprang  upon  the  stone  ledge  and  rushed  two  steps 
at  a time  up  the  iron  stairway  into  the  lantern- 
room. 

There,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  composedly 
looking  over  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  sat  a 
young  man.  He  rose  as  Penrith  entered  tho  room. 

“Philip  Martin !” 

“Mr.  Penrith!” 

“ You— you  lighted  the  signal  ?” 

“ I did.  I came  over  to  bring  Lucy  to  shore, 
and  I found  the  light-house  empty.  Of  course  I 
concluded  something  was  wrong,  so  I went  on  duty 
myself  until  I should  hear  from  some  of  you.” 

Isaac  Penrith  wrung  tbe  young  man’s  hand. 

“Philip — if — if  there  had  been  no  light  on  the 
Reefs  all  this  night  your  father  would  have  been 
keeper  to-morrow,  and  I should  have  been  a ruined 

The  deep  color  rose  into  Philip  Martin’s  cheek. 

“ If  I had  been  a villain,  Mr.  Penrith,  I should 
not  be  Philip  Martin !” 

“God  bless  yon,  Philip;  God  bless  you!”  mur- 
mured the  old  man.  “ I shall  never  forget  this 
kindly  office  you  have  done  me !” 

“And  Lucy?” 

“Lucy  is  over  at  Cliffe’s.  Take  the  boat,  Phil, 
and  go  join  her!  Truman  is  below!  And, 
Philip-” 

“Sir?” 

“Tell  her — well,  tell  her  what  you  liko  !” 

Tbe  old  man  smiled  faintly  as  he  saw  the  warm 
flush  deepen  on  Martin’s  bronzed  cheek,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  alone. 
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Philip  knew  that  the  coveted  prize  was  ns  at 
last — and  the  little  boat  flew  back  over  the  waves 
almost  like  an  enchanted  bark. 

And  throughout  all  the  length  and  bre*dth  of  the 
rejoicing  nation  that  night  there  was  no  Thanks- 
giving half  so  fervent  as  that  breathe*  in  the  light- 
house when  the  signal  star  threw  i«  fiery  lines  far 
out  to  sea,  and  the  fog  and  mi*  brooded  like  a 
phantom  over  the  face  of  the  graft  deep. 


NOT  BORN  FOB  WORK. 

When. I first  commented  tho  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Pagefield,  beim  unmarried,  I boarded  at 
the  American  Hotel  is  that  village.  There  was  a 
waiter  at  that  house  who  was  sufficiently  peculiar, 
viewed  as  a waiter  to  make  him  seem  quite  like  an 
extraordinary  ch»racter.  Where  he  came  from  or 
what  were  his  sntecedents,  nobody  knew,  and  no- 
body could  leam.  He  always  avoided  answering 
any  queries  pat  to  him  on  that  subject,  either  by 
most  absurd  and  impossible  statements  which  the 
greediest  incredulity  could  not  fail  to  p rccive  were 
but  “chaff,”  or  by  a quiet  and  dignified  refusal  to 
reply  at  all.  He  was  apparently  well  educatul, 
and  had  various  gentlemanly  accomplishments  of 
that  sort  calculated  to  adorn  and  enliven  the  daily 
life  of  a man  of  wealth  and  leisure.  He  was  a flue 
singer,  a fair  pianist  (though  he  played  only  ac- 
companiments  to  his  own  vocalism),  and  lie  could 
make  a capital  after-dinner  speech,  when  called  on 
to  do  so,  as  he  often  was.  He  could  also  write  very 
fair  poetiy,  and  not  a few  of  his  songs  were  of  his 
own  making,  both  words  and  music.  Yet  (strange^ 
ly  enough,  e very  body  thought)  he  never  sought  in 
any  way  to  make  his  talents  serve  him  pecuniarily. 
He  waited  at  table  with  consummate  gritce,  and 
never  did  any  other  work.  His  bands  were  white 
and  slender.  His  personal  appearance  was  fine, 
and  his  clothes  always  of  a certain  shabby-genteel 
sort — never  new — a new  garment  was  a tiling  George 
Cantwell  never  possessed ; his  wardrobe  being  com- 
posed wholly  of  the  cast-off  apparel  of  gentlemen 
who  boarded  at  the  hotel. 

George  was  a universal  favorite  among  the  guests 
at  our  house.  His  manners  were  usually  extreme- 
ly winning,  while  the  accomplishments  I have  spok- 
en of  made  him  a pleasant  companion.  In  common 
with  the  rest  I also  liked  George,  and  before  I had 
known  him  long  I conceived  the  enterprise  of  try- 
ing to  get  his  confidence,  and  if  possible  “make  a 
man  of  him.” 

One  evening  I was  a bit  unwell,  and  George 
brought  a tray  of  tea-things  to  my  room.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  I resolved  to  drop  a sounding- 
line. 

“George,”  said  I,  “you  are  a man  of  too  much 
ability  to  be  living  at  a hotel  as  a table-waiter. 
Did  you  know  that,  Sir  ?” 

George  only  smiled  as  he  replied,  “ Sweet  is  flat- 
tery, doctor.” 

“ A man  that  can  be  flattered  is  a fool,”  said  I. 

“ Oh,  not  necessarily,”  said  George,  “ though  it’s 
true  you  can  generally  make  one  of  him.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  trying  to  make  a fool  of  yon, 
George.  Quite  the  contrary.  I’d  rather  make  a 
gentleman  of  you.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir;  but  you’ll  excuse  me 
if  I saj'  that  a gentleman  is  a gentleman  naturally, 
and  there  is  no  making  one  out  of  a clown.  Nasci- 
tur,  non  Jit , is  as  applicable  in  this  case  as  in  that 
of  the  poet,  Sir.  If  a man  is  a gentleman,  no  mere 
external  circumstances  iu  life  can  make  him  any 
thing  else.” 

“ Not  even  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a table- 
waiter.  I see  what  you  mean,  and  I beg  your  par- 
don, George.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  9 
table-waiter  should  not  be  a gentleman.  I blun- 
dered there — I used  the  wrong  word— I meant  to 
have  said  that  I would  like  to  ‘make  a man  of 
you,’  and  you  know  just  what  that  phrase  signifies. 
You  are  fit  for  something  better  than  this.  It  is  a 
shame  that  a man  of  your  parts  should  rest  con- 
tented, year  after  year,  in  the  position  of  a hotel- 
servant.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  me  to  sav  that  I was  con- 
tented, Dr.  Benson?”  spoke  up  George.  “I  am 
biding  my  time,  Sir.  My  luck  will  come  some 
day.” 

“ Your  luck  will  come ! What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? Luck,  in  this  country  if  nowhere  else,  con- 
sists in  taking  hold  and  working  out  your  fortunes 
with  the  ability  that  lies  in  you.  Luck!  That  is 
a word  for  imbeciles  and  vagabonds.  Labor! 
There’s  the  word  for  a man  who  means  to  be  a 
man.  Well-directed  and  persistent  labor  will  fight 
its  way  to  success  while  luck  stands  shivering, 
waiting  and  waiting,  like  Micawber,  for  ‘ some- 
thing to  turn  up.’  Turn  up  something  yourself — 
that’s  the  motto!  You  ought  to  adopt  it.  If  you 
don’t  you’ll  be  a table-waiter  all  the  days  of  your 
life — provided  you  don’t  chance  to  git  too  super- 
annuated, and  have  to  play  pauper  in  the  poor- 
house.  That’s  the  road  luck  leads  a man.” 

Cantwell  stood  biting  his  nails.  It  was  plain  I 
had  touched  his  pride,  and  that  was  just  what  I 
m -ant  to  do,  supposing  that  he  had  any  true  pride 
in  his  character  at  all. 

“Dr.  Henson,”  said  he,  in  a low,  earnest  voice, 
such  as  I had  never  heard  him  use  before,  “your 
language  is  such  as  to  tempt  a man  to  reply  in  a 
like  strain,  but  I don’t  want  to  be  impudent  to  you, 
Sir.  I try  to  bear  my  place  always  in  mind,  though 
it  isn’t  often  that  I’m  as  strongly  tempted  as  I am 
to-day  to  stand  up  straight  and  assert  myself  as 
good  a man  as  any  other.  But  I haven’t  kept  my 
secret  all  this  time  to  let  it  out  now.  I’ll  say  this 
to  you,  however— I was  net  born  for  work.  I am 
• biding  my  time,  as  I said  before.  The  day  will 
come  when  I shall  not  need  to  lift  my  hand,  and 
until  then  I mean  to  do  just  as  little  work  as  I pos- 
sibly can.  I hate  it.  Men  who  have  got  their 
way  to  mak  • in  the  world  may  work  if  they  want 
to,  and  w ar  themselves  out  in  half  a lifetime,  ft 
is  my  beli  f that  I was  bom  for  a life  of  ease,  a-d 
I’ll  do  nothing  to  trench  on  my  future  capacities 
for  enjoyment  when  mv  luck  does  come.” 

DuHihpitt}^>gFh^:?mcd  at  th0  young  man 
with  gi'owiflg  wonder.  Such  a case  of  stupid  in- 
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fatuation  I thought  I had  never  •witnessed.  When 
he  was  done,  however,  I only  said : 

“I  suspect  you’re  talking  nonsense,  George. 
That’ll  do.”  And  I pushed  away  the  tray. 

He  gathered  up  the  tea-things  and  left  me. 

I was  puzzled  by  the  confident  manner  of  the 
man.  It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  some  strong  hallucination.  I wondered 
if  he  bought  lottery-tickets. ' 

Whon  I asked  him  about  that  he  put  aside  the 
imputation  w ith  a quiet  smile ; he  had  no  need  to 
buy  lottery-tickets,  he  said. 

What  could  the  fellow  mean? 

My  practice  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that 
ever  fell  to  a country  physician,  I thinks  and  once 
(it  was  not  long  after  the  conversation  above  given) 
I decided  to  mako  another  effort  to  lift  Cantwell 
out  of  his  slough  by  offering  him  a place  in  my 
office. 

“I  will  give  you  every  opportunity  for  study, 
George,  and  will  pay  you  enough  to  keep  you  re* 
spcctabiy  in  the  mean  time.  With  your  readiness 
you  should  be  qualified  to  commence  practice  as  my 
assistant  before  a great  while.” 

“Medicine,”  said  Cantwell,  in  reply,  “is  an  em- 
inently respectable  profession ; but  it  is  far  too  la- 
borious for  me.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Doctor, 
but  I have  no  occasion  to  accept  your  kind  offer.” 

I was  nearly  disgusted  with  the  man. 

“ Well,  go  your  way,”  said  I.  “I  give  you  up.” 

“ I hope  you’re  not  offended  with  me,  Doctor,” 
said  George,  wistfully. 

“Offended?  Why,  it’s  your  own  affair,  man. 
You  hurt  nobody  but  yourself  by  throwing  yourself 
away.  You  might  as  well  be  old  Dan”  (a  well- 
known  idiot  about  the  village)  “for  all  the  good 
your  abilities  do  you.  What  benefit  is  it  to  you, 
George  Cantwell,  that  you  can  set  a table  in  a roar 
with  an  after-dinner  speech;  or  sing  a song,  so  long 
as  you  are  nothing  but  what  you  are?  Old  Dan 
uses  the  talents  God  gave  him  at  least!” 

“ And  do  1 make  no  use  of  what  I have  ?”  said 
Cantwell,  in  a low  tone.  “I  have  just  one  object, 
Doctor,  to  make  the  people  I come  in  contact  with 
like  me.  If  1 have  any  talents  that  can  help  me 
in  t’u at  direction,  I am  very  glad.  More  than  that 
I don’t  ask.  I am  pretty  well  liked,  am  I not?” 

“Yes,  they  like  you,  no  doubt — just  as  they  like 
a dog  that  can  do  smart  tricks;  but  they  don’t  for- 
get that  i t is  a dog.  They  don’t  respect  you,  George. 
They  would,  though,  if  you  acted  like  a man,  and 
taadc  something  of  yourself.” 

“They  will  respect  me  fast  enough,  Sir,  when 
toy — when  the  time  comes.  I’ll  hold  up  my  head 
With  the  best  of  them  yet.” 

. “ George's  luck”  grew  at  last  to  be  a favorite  by- 
Word  among  the  young  men  about  town.  “ When 
George  Cantwell  comes  into  his  fortune,”  was  a 
popular  way  of  promising  any  thing  that  the  speaker 
bad  not  the  remotest  intention  of  performing,  or  in 
expressing  the  superlative  of  incredulity  regarding 
the  success  of  any  chimerical  enterprise, 
i Meantime,  you  could  see  Georgo  hanging  about 
the  public  room  of  the  hotel  any  day,  between  the 
hoars  for  meals,  with  his  shabby-genteel  broadcloth 
carefully  brushed,  his  face  clean  shaved  (excepting 
his  long,  sleek  side-whiskers),  and  a tooth-pick  be- 
tween' his  lips — talking  about  horses,  about  dogs, 
Jkbont  women,  about  any  thing  that  hotel-loungers 
are  in  the  habit  of  idly  discussing.  Ho  was  aufait 
in  the  art  of  small-talk  on  all  such  matters,  and  one 
could  scarcely  resist  the  impression  that  he  was 
some  eccentric  man  of  property,  capable  of  invest- 
ing untold  sums  in  these  Objects  of  his  fancy,  if  he 
only  would.  Newly-arrived  strangers,  traveling 
gentlemen,  have  been  often  known  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  him  of  an  evening,  and  suppose  him 
to  be  some  just  such  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  man- 
ifest respect  for  him  accordingly ; and  when  they 
saw  him  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table 
with  a white  apron  on,  they  would  stare  at  the  ap- 
parition with  a high  degree  of  astonishment.  I rec- 
ollect observing  him  in  conversation  with  such  a 
stranger  once,  when  I took  occasion  to  speak  to 
George  because  I saw  him  spit  blood,  and  my  pro- 
fessional interest  was  awakened  for  the  moment. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  thought  the  blood  came 
from  his  teeth,  and  when  I alluded  to  his  lungs,  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  t heir  being  unsound,  witii  his 
vocal  power.  Certainly  he  seemed  robust  enough. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  Professor  Carlincourt 
Lowe  was  making  his  preparations  for  that  grand 
balloon-voyage  to  Europe,  which  never  came  oft’ 
that  a group  of  men  were  discussing  the  novel  proj- 
ect, sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  American  piazza, 
on  a warm  summer  afternoon. 

“Yes,”  remarked  one,  sarcastically,  “I  believe 
he’ll  get  to  Europe — I do— just  as  firmly  as  I be- 
lieve in  George’s  luck.  They  will  be  synonymous 
happenings,  will  those  two  interesting  events.” 

The  messenger-boy  came  up  the  street  at  that 
moment,  bringing  from  the  post-office  the  letters 
for  the  hotel  by  the  afternoon  mail.  ' 

“ Letter  for  you,  George,”  said  the  boy,  selecting 
one  from  the  pile  in  his  bands,  and  tossing  it  to 
Cantwell. 

George  tore  the  letter  open  eagerly,  glanced  over 
it,  and  turned  pale.  Then  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
face  and  ho  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“ It’s  arrived  at  last!”  he  cried. 

“What  lias?”  queried  the  sarcastic  individual, 
giving  him  a sharp  look. 

“ What  has?”  echoed  George.  “What  has? 
Why,  Lowe  has — and  his  balloon — they’ve  arrived 
in  Europe ! 11a,  ha,  ha !”  and  he  laughed  like  a 

crazy  man.  , 

“Hanged  if  the  fellow  isn’t  gone  mad!”  said  the 
other.  “ Let  me  see  that  letter,  George.” 

“That  letter,  Mr.  Safford,”  said  George,  with  a 
lordly  air,  “is  the  private  property  of  George  Cant- 
well, Esquire,  at  present  of  Pagetield,  next  of  kin 
to  the  late  lamen.ed  Philip  Cantwell,  of  Cantwell 
Manor,  Lancashire,  England.  Come  and  drink 
with  me,  friends ! George’s  luck  has  come  at  last 
for  sura !“ 

Yes,  George  had  really  come  into  his  “luck.” 
We  could  with  difficulty  believe  it.  But  if  we  had 
entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter,  wo  could  have  none  as 


— a draft  for  $500  in  gold  on  a well-known  New 
York  banking-house.  The  letter  was  from  a Man- 
chester lawyer,  and  inclosed  the  above  sum  to  ena- 
ble the  heir  to  take  passage  at  once  for  England 
and  enter  upon  the  possession  of  his  property,  a 
vast  estate  in  Lancashire. 

“So  I was  right,  was  I,  Doctor?”  George  asked 
me  that  night,  with  glowing  eyes  and  a flushed 
face. 

“ It  seems  so,  George,”  said  I,  “right  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  expected  a legacy,  and  having  re- 
ceived it.  I congratulate  you.” 

“I  accept  your  congratulations,  Dr.  Benson,” 
George  responded  in  a somewhat  grandiloquent 
tone — he  had  been  drinking,  I perceived — “and  I 
have  but  one  favor  to  ask  of  you ; namely,  that  you 
will  remember  that  my  name  is  Mr.  Cantwell  now, 
and  that  * George’  went  out  with  the  white  apron 
this  day  resigned.” 

“ All  right,  George,”  said  I,  laughingly ; “ I beg 
your  pardon — Mr.  Cantwell.”  % 

He  bowed  gravely. 

“ When  do  you  leave  us  ?”  I added. 

“In  about  a week,”  said  he. 

‘ ‘ So  long ! I’m  glad  you  are  in  no  hurry,  George 
—that  is,  Mr.  Cantwell— for  I want  an  opportunity 
for  some  sober  conversation  with  you.  But  I con- 
fess I expected  you  would  be  off  by  to-morrow’s 
train.” 

“Sol  should  have  been,  perhaps,  ” said  he.  “But 
the  truth  is,  the  citizens  of  Pagetield,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  guests  of  the  American  hotel,  are  going 
to  give  a complimentary  dinner  to  George  Cantwell, 
Esquire,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Eu- 
rope.” 

With  this  sublime  announcement  George  walked 
away,  puffing  a choice  cigar.  He  had  scarcely  been 
a moment  without  a cigar  between  his  lips  since 
getting  the  news.  Also,  he  had  not  been  sober  a 
moment.  Habitual  drinking  had  never  been  one 
of  George’s  faults;  but  now  he  spent  most  of  his 
timo  in  the  bar-room,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  fast 
young  men,  who  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
whilom  table-waiter’s  “luck.”  Popular  as  he  had 
been  before,  he  was  far  more  popular  now.  For 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  this  sort  of  thing  on  the 
first  day  of  his  sudden  wealth  I was  not  disposed  to 
judge  George  harshly ; but  when  I saw  the  thing 
resumed  next  morning  I felt  grave  fears  for  him. 
But  was  it  my  place  to  lecture  him  on  his  habits  ? 
My  previous  attempts  to  guide  him  had  been  thrown 
awuv.  While  I was  still  undecided  on  that  point, 
however,  chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  whis- 
per a word  in  his  ear,  and  I spoke  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment : 

“ It  seems  you  are  saved  from  the  danger  of  be- 
coming a pauper,  George ; beware  lest  you  become 
asot.” 

He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  his  eyes  flashed  an  angry ‘look  on  me ; 
but  he  said  nothing.  The  word  was  not  wasted. 
George  checked  himself,  and  set  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  forth-coming  dinner  at  once.  It  was 
an  affair  of  his  own  conceiving  entirely,  just  as  I 
supposed  ; but  he  had  ample  assistance  in  carrying 
it  out  from  his  new-born  satellites.  At  bis  expense 
cards  of  invitation  were  issued,  and  the  forth-com- 
ing feast  was  duly  itemized  in  the  Pagcfield  Press, 
which  had  a very  flattering  item  on  the  “Singular 
Freak  of  Fortune”  in  its  current  issue. 

The  dinner  was  an  elegant  affair.  George  pre- 
sided with  a grace  that  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  nat- 
urally. There  were  toasts  and  speeches  and  songs, 
of  course ; but  the  memory  of  the  occasion  is  to  me 
a blank  in  all  things  save  its  catastrophe. 

In  response  to  a toast  to  “ Our  departing  friend — 
may  joy  go  with  him !”  George  arose  to  his  feet,  his 
eyes  blazing  with  wine  and  enthusiasm : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  — kind  friends  all,”  he 
said,  “ I need  not  tell  you,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 
with  which  every  ear  is  familiar,  how  true  it  is  that 
this  moment  is  the  proudest  of  my  life.  It  is  a mo- 
ment of  triumph  to  me.  For  years  I have  filled  a 
position  in  life  that  circumstances  thrust  upon  me, 
and,  confident  in  the  ultimate  arrival  of  that  good- 
fortune  which  I knew  fate  had  in  store  for  me,  list- 
ened with  patience  and  without  expressed  resent- 
ment to  the  jeers  which  iuvariabl  v accompanied  all 
allusions  to  ‘ George’s  luck.’  But  he  who  has  a 
definite  purpose  in  life,  and  who  is  confident  of  his 
future,  can  rise  superior  to  all  external  influences 
which  seek  to  swerve  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
ideal.  There  were  those” — and  here  the  speaker 
turned  upon  me  a meaning  glance — “who  sought  to 
induce  me  to  use  my  little  talents  in  labor.  I said 
to  such,*  as  I say  to  you  and  to  all  the  world,  let 
those  labor  who  must.  That  it  is  any  part  of  man’s 
duty  to  labor  I boldly  deny.  Labor  is  only  a means 
to  an  end.  For  myself  I hate  it  with  an  honest  ha- 
tred, and  I have  never  in  my  life  performed  any  • 
more  of  it  than  I felt  obliged  to  by  my  temporary 
circumstances.  If  the  truth  were  known,  I strong- 
ly suspect  that  this  sentiment  would  be  found  to  be 
of  universal  prevalence  among  men ; and  they  only 
labor  because  they  feel  their  necessities  goading 
than  to  it.  But  as  for  me,  confident  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  childhood,  I knew  I was  not  born  for 
work ; why  should  I exhaust  or  impair  my  life-en- 
ergies by  toil?  No ! From  the  earliest  dawnings 
of  a conscious  appreciation  of  life  in  its  true  sense  I 
have  bad  but  one  end  in  view— the  husbanding  of 
my  life-sources  against  the  arrival  of  my  coming 
good-fortune.  Now,  that  day  has  come ! It  is  my 
day  of  triumph ! And  who  shall  say  to  me  in  this 
proud  hour  that  I have  neglected  my  duty  in  the 
past  by  avoiding  toil  and  care?  I siand  here  to- 
day in  abounding  health  and  strength,  with  all  my 
capacities  for  enjoyment  sharpened  to  the  keenest 
edge  by  the  patient  waiting  of  all  these  years. 
Friends  I have  many ; enemies  I have  none ; with 
health  and  wealth,  an  uncorrupted  heart,  and  a head 
untrammeled  with  the  musty  webs  that  base  toil 
spins  for  its  victims,  I shall  realize  the  height  of  all 
enjoyment  which  this  world  provides  for  its  favored 
few.  Before  me  there  stretches  the  alluring  and 
delightful  avenues  of  Pleasure!” — his  voice  rising 
steadily  as  he  spoke,  his  excitement  deepening  with 
each  rounded  period,  his  arras  now  outstretched  ea- 
gerly toward  the  vision  his  fancy;  was  picturing, 


while  his  eyes  glowed  with  a wonderful  light — 
“ the  goddess  of  mortal  delights  beckons  me,  and 
my  soul  responds  to  her  enchanting  gestures! 
Henceforth,  thou  goddess  beautiful,  I am  thine,  and 
I spurn  the  groveling  earth  that  would  enchain  me ! 
Thine— thine— ” 

He  reeled  as  he  stood,  and  groped  in  the  air  with 
his  outstretched  hands  like  one  suddenly  stricken 
blind.  Then  a crimson  tide  gushed  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  his  fall  broken  by  my  arm 
as  I sprang  to  his  side.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
dead.  Under  the  influence  of  this  strong  excite- 
ment he  had  ruptured  an  artery,  and  was  almost 
instantly  suffocated  by  the  copious  effusion. 

I have  not  told  this  story,  said  the  Doctor,  with 
any  direct  purpose  of  “pointing  a moral.”  Stories 
and  poetry  “ prove  nothing.”  But  I must  confess 
that  my  respect  for  labor  has  been  in  no  way  less- 
ened since  that  hour  when  poor  George  died  at  the 
gate  of  his  fancied  Paradise ; nor  have  I ever  in  my 
life,  since  that  hour,  felt  one  shadow  of  discontent 
flit  across  my  heart  at  the  lot  which  tells  me  I v as 
bom  for  work. 


THE  WAVE. 

A wave  came  rolling  in  to’ard  the  land, 

To  the  level  beach  where  the  yellow  sand 
Shone  in  the  red  sun's  golden  light: 

Tall,  majestic,  and  full  of  might, 

Crested  with  silver  and  looking  so  grand, 

Came  this  wave  of  the  sea  to’ard  the  beautiful  land. 

High  it  lifted  its  sparkling  crest. 

Smote  with  an  arrow  out  of  the  west ; 

Where  the  purple  clouds  by  the  wind  uprolled, 
Their  turrets  flaming  with  sunset  gold, 

Stood  like  castles  around  the  sun 
When  the  autumn  day  was  nearly  done. 

Out  on  the  ocean  white  Bails  were  seen, 

Flashed  with  the  sunset's  rosy  sheen ; 

And  over  the  surf  on  the  harbor  bar, 

Bright  and  clear  shone  the  Evening  Star, 

As  crested  with  silver  and  looking  so  grand 
Came  that  wave  of  the  sea  to'ard  the  beautiful  land. 

High  and  higher  it  rose  in  its  strength, 

Near  and  nearer  it  came,  till  at  length 
It  reached  the  edge  of  the  shining  shore 
With  a sudden  leap  and  a sullen  roar, 

And  scattered  all  over  the  glittering  strand 
Tha  tidings  of  wrecks  it  had  brought  to  land. 

And  I thought  as,  silent,  I gazed  on  these 
Of  6ome  fair  ship  sailing  the  boisterous  seas, 

Lifted  aloft  on  a towering  wave 

While  the  cold  storm  beats  and  the  wild  winds  rave ; 

Of  a pitiless  sky  without  moon  or  stars ; 

Of  shattered  masts  and  of  broken  spars. 

I thought  of  passengers  crowding  the  deck 
Of  the  brave  6hip  fated  to  be  a wreck ; 

Of  faces  stony  with  mute  despair ; 

Of  the  thrilling  cry  and  the  muttered  prayer; 

Of  struggling  forms  that  the  cruel  wave 
Enfolds  in  a wild  and  watery  grave. 

And  I thought  in  turn  of  the  ocean  of  life 
With  its  frequent  storms  and  its  infinite  strife ; 

Of  the  countless  wrecks  that  are  drifting  there 
That  went  on  the  voyage  with  hopes  so  fair, 

That  are  drifting  on  toward  the  unknown  shore 
Of  that  land  unseen  which  is  lying  before. 

Oh  wave  of  the  sea  that  came  rolling  this  way, 
Looking  so  grand  at  the  close  of  day, 

What  tidings  of  wrecks  are  these  you  have  brought? 
What  merciless  deed  has  the  ocean  wrought? 

But  no  answer  came  save  the  sea’s  dull  roar 
As  the  blue  waves  broke  on  the  darkening  shore. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
LADY’S  MAID. 

One  of  these  not-to-bc-envied  persons,  a race  which 
may  be  classed  with  that  of  governesses,  has  recently 
made  disclosures  throwing  a peculiar  light  upon  the 
women  of  rank  in  “ Old  England."  ‘ ‘ Much  is  required 
from  us  in  London,"  she  writes.  “We  must,  above 
all,  be  very  punctual,  for  fashionable  ladies  change 
their  dress  at  least  five  times  a day  during  the  season. 
We  must  have  polished  manners,  be  no  older  than 
thirty-five  years,  and  always  be  cheerful  and  good-tem- 
pered, although  for  weeks  we  are  kept  without  sleep 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning— a practice  which  is 
equally  injurious  to  eyes  and  lungs.  We  are  expect- 
ed to  cut  and  fit  and  to  use  the  most  improved  ma- 
chine, and  to  dress  hair  for  the  morning,  evening,  and 
court  costume  as  well  as  for  the  drive ; to  iron  well, 
to  read,  write,  cipher ; to  speak  French  and  German, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  traveled.  There  is  still  an- 
other function  of  a lady’s  maid  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a modern  introduction,  but  which  is  in  fact  merely 
a revival  of  an  ancient  custom.  We  must  be  able  to 
paint  in  pastel,  not  indeed  after  Nature,  but  upon 
her.  To  beautify  our  mistresses  we  must  redden  the 
cheeks,  put  antimony  upon  the  eyelids,  pastel  upon 
the  brows,  introduce  belladonna  into  the  eyes  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  pupils,  paint  blue  veins  upon  the  tem- 
ples, and  use  ninon  paint  and  pearl  white  upon  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  We  must  change  the  hair  to  a red- 
dish brown  by  means  of  a corroding  material  or  of 
“ palma  vecchio,”  which  is  now  used  in  preference  for 
that  purpose ; and  we  must  be  possessed  of  great  skill 
in  applying  all  these  ingredients,  as  their  use  is  uni- 
versal with  the  old  as  well  as  with  the  young. 


WINGLETS 

FROM  OUR  “ CORRESPONDENT  ON-THE-WING." 
Dear  Tlarper's  Weekly: 

I staid  up  all  night  about  two  weeks  ago,  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Astronomers  and  the 
newspaper  men,  to  see  the  “stars  fall,"  or,  as  the  As- 
tronomers put  it,  the  “Meteoric  Shower."  I don’t 
think  it  paid  me.  I have  heretofore  found  no  difliculty 
in  sitting  up  to  get  the  election  returns ; but  to  sit  up 
till  3,  or  perhaps  5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  eee  such 
an  unexciting  object  as  a star  fall,  and  no  money  in 
it,  required  one  to  be  in  tho  spirit.  The  following 
“ Diary,"  which  I kept  of  this  important  astronomical 
event,  will  do  to  refer  to  In  all  future  time,  as  well  for 
the  Philosopher  as  for  the  Director  of  the  Fire  and 
Police  Telegraph : 

Ten  o’ci.ook  Mart  commenced  setting  the  ta- 

ble in  the  library  previous  to  my  making  observations 
in  reference  to  the  stars.  I asked  her  for  the  key  of 
the  side-board,  that  I might  look  there  for  my  opera- 
glasses.  Did  look  there,  and  removed  some  other 
glasses  to  the  table.  1 did  not  see  the  opera-glasses. 


Looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  but  one  “ star"  in 
the  street— Policeman  28. 

Eleven  o'clock  p.m.— Door-bell  rings.  Arrival  of 
Ned,  who  came  according  to  promise  to  watch  the 
stars  with  me.  Ned  thinks  they  are  best  seen  through 
“smoked  glass,"  as  the  sight  might  otherwise  hurt 
our  eyes.  We  therefore  lighted  our  cigars,  and  began 
to  smoke  the  glasses  and  the  window-curtains.  Look- 
ed out  of  the  window ; even  “ star"  28  had  disappear- 
ed. Ned  suggested  that  we  try 

Ml  ^ IlMLi 


LOOKING  THROUGH  TUE  GLASSES. 

Twelve  o’clock,  midnight.— We  are  now  joined  by 
Aleck,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  stars  might 
fall  in  advance,  and  that  we  had  better  watch  very 
closely  the  first  hours  of  the  morning.  Aleck  was 
shown  the  glasses  we  had  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  looked  through  one  of  them.  We  heard  a noise 
in  the  street,  and  all  rushed  to  the  window,  and  there 
was 


ONE  FALLEN  STAB 

in  charge  of  policemen  28  and  40,  which  Ned  said 
<who  will  have  his  little  joke)  was  a Meet-ber  (hie) 
display  on  the  part  of  the  city  stars.  We  all  turned 
away  from  the  sight,  and  Aleck  proposed  that  we  go 
through  some  calculations,  aud  examine  the  glasses, 
and  passed  a glass  to  me  for  my  inspection.  After 
examining  the  glasses,  looked  again  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  found  the  atmosphere  quite  hazy. 

One  o’clock  a.m.— It  becomes  more  apparent  from 
the  phosphorent  appearance  of  things  that  the  stars 
or  something  is  going  to  fall.  Ned  suggests  that  wo 
all  look  out  of  the  window 


AS  TUB  ARTIST8  DO  AT  TIIEXR  PICTURES, 

and  see  if  we  can  discover  any  thing  in  the  heavens 
of  a peculiar  character.  After  standing— if  it  might 
be  called  standing— in  that  position  for  some  time, 
Aleck  said  he  saw  something  that  looked  to  him  like 


We  all  finally  saw  it,  when  it  saDk  suddenly  below  the 
horizon  and  disappeared.  We  got  down  from  our  po- 
sitions, feeling  a little  unsteady  from  over-exertion  in 
the  cause  of  science,  when  we  again  returned  to  ex- 
amine our  glasses,  found  them  empty,  filled  them,  and 
again  commenced  observations. 

Two  o’clock  a.m.— Things  becoming  more  hazy, 
both  indoors  and  out;  evidences  of  the  “meteoric 
display”  begin  to  thicken,  as  also  does  the  atmosphere 
in  our  room.  The  glasses  now  looked  and  tasted 
“ smoky.”  Aleck  called  my  attention  to  the  street 
lamps,  which  began  to  “shut;"  and  other  things  in 
the  street,  and  the  things  in  the  room,  began  to  mani- 
fest signs  of  unsteadiness.  A strong  haze  around  the 
gas-burner  prevents  me  from  lighting  my  cigar.  Ned 
has  gone  to  sleep,  purposing  to  waken  up  when  the 
fire-bells  strike.  Aleck  and  I determined  to  sit  it  out. 

Three  o’clock  a.m.— No  stars  now  visible  out  of 
the  window ; we  therefore  shut  the  blinds  and  try  our 
glasses.  Aleck  says  it  would  be  better  for  the  eyes 
if  the  glasses  were  colored.  We  both  color  them  with 
a decoction  of  logwood  and  other  stuff.  Both  begin 
to  think  that  we  see  stars. 
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Try  two  more  colored  glasses,  and  the  display  be- 
comes beautiful.  Ai.eok  moves  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  “Astron  (hlc)  astronomers,  and  to  the  Telegraph 
fo-fo  (hie)  folks  for  the  beau-beau  (hie)  beautiful  dis- 
pla  (hie)  ay." 

We  now  think  we  hear  a ringing  in  our  ears,  which 
•e  take  for  the  alarm-bells,  signifying  that  the  “ show- 
f"  is  taking  place.  We  waken  up  Ned,  but  we  can’t 
find  the  window.  We  conclude,  therefore,  to  post, 
pone  looking  out  of  doors  for  the  present,  and  to  con- 
tinue onr  observations  indoors  in  the  colored  glasses, 
as  onr  suecess  heretofore  has  been  altogether  in  that 
direction. 

Seven- and- a-half  o’olook  a.m.— It  is  now  morning. 

The  time  since  three  o’clock  has  passed  very  rapidly. 

With  Alkok  and  Ned  It  is  still  passing,  as  their  snor- 
ing is  audible  in  every  part  of  the  room.  The  chairs 
and  movable  furniture  bear  evidences  of  a very  resf- 
night.  I myself  do  not  feel  entirely  rested,  and 
of  the  opinion  that  time  spent  in  investigating 
meteorical  phenomena  is  not  warranted  by  the  results. 

You  may  print  these  few  notes  if  you  think  they 
will  help  the  cause  of  science,  of  which  I am  a disci 
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ing  prostrate  in  the  dost,  and  at 
once  executed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, while  Jack,  perched  upon 
an  orderly’s  arm,  who  gently 
stroked  his  breast,  crowed  with 
exultation  and  delight. 

But  Jack  was  destined  to 
meet  an  opponent  which  has 
before  now  overcome  a more  re- 
doubtable enemy  than  roosters. 
When  the  army  were  marching 
home,  Jack’s  brigade  went  into 
camp  one  night  by  the  side  of 
the  railroad.  As  our  veteran 
was  meandering  about  the 
grounds,  no  doubt  upon  some 
laudable  intent,  a locomotive 
halted  near  by  and  began  back- 
ing and  advancing  at  a water- 
tank.  Jack  observed  its  move- 
ments, and  acting  upon  a well- 
recognized  principle  of  war,  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  pitching 
into  the  locomotive  with  great 
fury.  The  fight  was  animated, 
but  of  brief  duration;  an  un- 
lucky turn  of  the  wheel  cut  off 
dear  brave  old  Jack’s  head,  and 
he,  too,  became  a dead  rooster. 

In  deepest  grief  his  mourning 
friends  buried  him  there  upon 
the  field  where  he  fell,  with  this 
inscription  upon  the  head-board 
of  his  grave : 

“POOR  JACK! 

He  sleeps  his  last  sleep; 

He  has  fought  his  last  battle !" 


THE  VETERAN 
ROOSTER. 


The  fondness  that  officers 
and  men  manifest  for  pets  is  a 
peculiarity.  One  of  the  most 
noted  pets  in  the  army  was  a 
rooster  named  “Jack.” 

A hero  of  many  battles  was 
Jack.  He  was  captured — no, 
he  was  not  captured,  for  his 
proud  spirit  could  not  have  sur- 
vived a conquest — he  came  to 
the  head -quarters  of  General 

B , at  Atlanta,  a haughty 

monarch  of  the  barn-yard,  in  all 
the  glory  of  red,  yellow,  and 
purple  feathers,  with  dignified 
step  and  a glowing  crimson 
crest.  From  the  moment  he 
joined  the  General’s  staff  he 
was  the  pet  and  pride  of  officers 
and  men ; and  nobly  did  he  jus- 
tify their  care  and  affection,  for 
he  never  failed  to  maintain  the 
championship  over  his  fellows. 
In  the  capitol  of  Georgia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ogeechee,  at  Sa- 
vannah, Columbia,  and  Raleigh, 
in  the  early  morning,  during 
the  brief  halt  at  noon,  after  the 
tents  were  pitched  for  the  night, 
in  many  a combat,  in  the  peril- 
ous assault,  although  sometimes 
exhausted  from  repeated  efforts, 
in  all  the  long  march  of  that 
Grand  Army  he  never  was  de- 
feated ; the  roosters  of  a Cobb, 
a Leman,  a Rhett,  a Hampden, 
were  pitted  against  him  — one 
and  all  were  beaten.  He  never 
lowered  his  head  nor  drooped 
his  tail  so  long  as  a feather  re- 
mained there ; while  the  corpses 
of  a hundred  combatants  enrich 
Southern  soil,  or  were  consign- 
ed to  the  tender  attention  of  the 
cook  ere  life  was  extinct. 

When  the  army  arrived  at 
Raleigh  Jack  was  still  the  cham- 
pion, although  it  may  not  be 
said  that  he  wore  the“  belt;” 
for  in  the  course  of  numberless 
beak-peckings  and  spur-pierc- 
mgs  the  feathers  of  Jack’s  poor 
body  had  become  reduced  to 
balf  a dozen,  so  that  to  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  he  appeared  to 
walk  about  the  head  - quarters 
camp  as  if  inviting  the  cook’s 
attention  to  his  admirable  con- 
dition for  pot  or  spit.  But  al- 
though Jack’s  feathers  had  flown 
and  his  spurs  had  worn  off  at 
the  leg,  and  his  once  proud  crest 
had  become  bald  with  fight  and 
age,  yet  his  eye  was  undimmed 
and  still  sparkled  defiance  to 
every  crowing  cock.  At  Ra- 
leigh Jack’s  owner  fixed  his 
quarters  at  the  house  of  one  of 
Lee’s  generals,  who  was  paroled 
at  the  surrender.  Attached  to 
his  manage  was  a famous  fight- 
ing rooster.  In  the  warmth  of 
the  new  friendly  relation  then 
springing  up  between  Union  and 
rebel  soldiers,  he  kindly  advised 
General  B to  take  his  roost- 

er off  the  premises  or  he  would 

get  killed.  General  B 

thought  that  a rooster  that  had 
made  the  Grand  March  could 
whip  any  thing  that  came  out 
of  Virginia,  even  if  that  State 
had  the  name  of  the  Mother  of 
Presidents,  so  the  fight  was  at 
once  brought  about.  In  ten 
minutes  the  Virginian  was  ly- 


“ ON  THE  TIP-TOE  OF 
EXPECTATION.” 

What  need  to  scribble  ad- 
miration of  this  charmingly- 
natural  little  picture  ? If,  per- 
chance, some  misanthropic  old 
bachelor  or  miserable  old  spin- 
ster, looking  at  it,  should  sneer 
at  its  puerility — should  proclaim 
all  children  to  be  but  greedy  lit- 
tle animals,  well,  what  then? 
Why,  there  is  no  household  into 
which  this  Number  will  pene- 
trate where  our  little  lady  will 
not  find  warmest  partisans. — 
You,  Sir  Bachelor,  may  have  a 
selfish  appetite  for  the  favor- 
ite port  which  dessert  brings, 
though  even  that  may  pall  upon 
you  ; but  probably  gout  would 
prevent  your  standing  on  tip- 
toe, even  could  you  have  so 
eager  expectations  of  any  kind. 
And  you,  Miss,  perhaps  have 
little  zest  or  hope  in  life  beyond 
tea  and  scandal.  It  is  a tiresome 
and  mischievous  irregularity, 
you  say  in  concert,  to  admit 
children  from  the  nursery  to 
dessert.  But  again  we  appeal 
for  justification  to  mater  and 
pater  familias,  and  with  them 
claim  indulgence  for,  at  all 
events,  an  only  child — as,  mark 
you,  this  pretty  little  toddler 
appears  to  be.  For  our  part, 
though  we  might  sigh  at  remem- 
brance of  the  days  when  jam- 
puffs  and  hardbake  were  a lux- 
ury to  the  sense  and  a snare  to 
the  imagination,  we  trust  we 
could  still  derive  from  sympathy 
with  the  hearty  enjoyment  of 
such  a gourmet  and  the  innocent 
prattle  of  such  a guest  a new 
relish  for  the  wine  we  sipped,  or 
the  fruit  and  even  tipsy-cake  we 
might  rashly  venture  upon  shar- 
ing with  our  infantine  friend. 


'ON  THE  TIP  TOE  OF  EXPECTATION. 


!.  Wato.-CSee  from 
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SUGAR  PLANTATION  ON  THE  BAYOU  TECHE,  LOUISIANA.— Sketched  by  A.  R. 
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CYPRESS  SWAMP  ON  THE  OPELOUSAS  RAILROAD,  LOUISIANA.— From  a Sketch 
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“ Once  used  they  recommend  themselves.”— 
Bdbnutt’b  Standard  Cooking  Extracts,  Kalliston 
for  the  Complexion,  Floriiutl,  the  finest  Perfume 
in  the  world,  and  Coro  line,  (he  best  hair-dressing 
extant.— Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


Demorest’s  “ Young  America,”  the  most  spark- 
ling Juvenile  Magazine  ever  issued.  The  Decem- 
ber Number,  now  ready,  has  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  Christmas  Novelties,  Toys,  Engravings,  &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/ ^ NAUSEOUS ;7,"nC\ 

foD.fr  C°F)  MEDICINES  foD-fcC^) 
Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Bundas  Dick  & Co/s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 
Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron, 


Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
Oil  of  turpentine, 


Sold 


_ Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others, 
d by  druggists  generally.  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER, 
Reade  Street,  New  York,  Wholesale  Agent. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

I TOTTED  STATES  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA  GOLD 
J AND  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY.  Office, 
No.  01  Broadway,  New  York. 

Subscription  b’ooks  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  above 
Company  are  now  open  to  subscribers.  Shares,  $100 
each.  Parties  desiring  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of 
shares  will  promote  their  interest  by  sending  for  pros- 
pectus and  terms.  Address 

GEORGE  R.  HODGDON,  Secretary, 

P.  O.  Box  0705,  New  York. 


HMEB 


for  Family,  /f 
the  Soap  and  xt 
s are  Cleaner,  9^ 


V/  A CONCENTRATED  SOAP  for  Family,  ^ 
Laundry,  and  Hotel  use.  Half  tl  ‘ ° 

" half  the  Labor,  and  your  Clothes 
Brighter,  and  Sweeter — a result  magical  as  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  SAVONINE  will  not  run  tne  most 
delicate  color,  proving  it  can  not  injure  the  most  del- 
icate fibre.  The  cost  so  small,  the  result  so  great,  that 
the  poorest  housekeeper,  when  familiar  with  its  value, 
will  call  it 

A HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

Now  manufactured  in  this  conntry  by  the  GLAMOR- 
GAN SOAP  COMPANY. 

^ . Agency  Salesroom,  70  TRINITY  PLACE,  . 
>1  New  York.  CTT*  N.B.  8old  everywhere,  in  Wf 
y \ boxes  of  0 tbs.  for  $1  50.  #7* 

Agents  appointing.  Apply  with  reference. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

If  the  blood  be  pure,  the  body,  which  is  formed  from 
and  by  the  blood,  can  not  be  diseased.  But  if  there 
be  in  any  part  of  the  body  any  affection,  such  as  a boil 
or  ulcer,  even  a bruise,  the  blood  circulating  through 
that  part  takes  up  impure  matter  from  the  local  af- 
fection and  carries  it  into  the  general  system.  This  is 
the  canse  often  of  sndden  death  to  persons  of  full  habit 
afflicted  with  bolls  and  ulcers,  ar.d  who  nse  no  medi- 
cine ; the  matter  gets  into  the  circulating  system  and 
chokes  up  the  fine  blood  vessels  which  Bupply  the 
brain  with  vitality.and  life  ceases  as  if 
Bereft  by  Lightning-. 

Now  this  can  be  remedied. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS 

take  all  impnre  matters  from  the  circulation,  and  save 
the  general  health,  soon  caring  local  affections  also. 

BRANDRETH’S  PILLS  protect  from  tedious  times 
of  sickness  and  often  save  life  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


IFrom  JUv.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography. J 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 


side  bark  of  wtiite  pine  might  be  so  compounded  as 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  tiie  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  iu  teaspoonful  doses.  The  re- 
sult was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  alter  this 
I seut  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry.  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  aud  seut  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  aud  got  well. 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINK  COMPOUND. 

“Asa  remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  nurivaled."— Ponton  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  haviug  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  Knglaud  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  ’veil  kuown  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs, 
diphtheria,  oronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel- 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  fouud  valuable, 
o ^ ■—  "einegei 

'ietor, 

—jaton,  Mass. 

IT.  8COVILLE,  Chicago,  111., 

FARRAND,  SHELF?  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 


iaway,  room  No.  3. 


DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  the  Mod- 
el Parlor  Magazine  of  America,  combines  relia- 
ole  Fashions,  popular  Music,  brilliant  and  original 
Stories,  magnificent  Engravings,  illustrated  Poems, 
Architecture,  full-size  l*ai  terns,  aud  other  valuable  feat- 
ures. The  December  Number  with  splendid  Christ- 
mas novelties,  ndw|  ready.  i7«);"47f'  Broadway,  New 
Y'-.rk.  Yearly,  $3730;  Single  Copies,  30  cents,  mailed 

OF  HTCHIGi 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED 

By  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


BZT  ITahi’eti  A B rot  nuns  wilt  send  any  of  the  following 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
U nited  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 

TS~  Haepee’b  Catalogue  and  Trat>e-Liht  may  be  had 
gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Publishers  personal- 
ly, or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DISTINGUISH- 
ED  GENERALS.  By  William  F.  G.  Shanks.  Por- 
traits. Kino,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $3  00. 

2. 

SIR  BROOK  FOSSBROOKE.  A Novel.  BvCharleb 
Levee,  Author  of  “ Charles  O'Malley,”  “ Tony  But- 


READING  WITHOUT  TEARS ; or,  A Pleasant  Mode 
of  Learning  to  Head.  By  the  Author  of  “ Streaks 
of  Light,”  “S’  about  Jesus,”  “Lines  Left  Out,” 

Ac.  Part  Sc  .. With  Engravings.  Square  4to. 

Uniform  with  “Reading  Without  Tears,  Part  L” 
Cloth,  gilt,  $1 26.  ^ 

THE  BEAUCLERCS,  Father  and  Son.  A NoveL  By 
Cuaeles  Clarks.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

5. 

THE  SANCTUARY:  A Story  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Geobge  Ward  Nichols,  Author 


BOTTS’S  GREAT  REBELLION.  The  Great  Rebel- 
lion:  Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Disas- 
trous Failure.  By  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts.  12mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  50. 

T. 

KISSING  TIIE  ROD.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “ Black  Sheep."  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


A LITERARY  SENSATION! 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  (the  leading  Story  and 
Sketch  Paper  of  the  age)  is  now  publishing 

A THRILLING  STORY, 

Half  romance  and  half  reality,  entitled. 


From  the  pen  of  America’s  gifted  son. 


Author  of  “Among  the  Pines,”  “My  Southern 
Friends,”  “ Down  in  Tennessee,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  admirers  of 

EDMUND  KIRKE 

Are  legion.  His  name  is  know  wherever  the  En- 
glish language  is  spoken,  and  his  works  have  even 
been  translated  in  almost  every  known  tongue.  The 
mere  announcement  of  his  name,  therefore,  as  a con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  . 


ewYorkWeekly 


Ought  to  seenre  for  that  journal  a million  readers ; but 
when  we  announce  that  in 

ON  THE  BORDER 
EDMUND  KIRKE  enters  upon  an  entirely  new  field 
in  the  world  ol  literature,  that  fact  should  lead  every 
body  to  look  after  his 

i .AST  AND  GREATEST  WORK. 

The  hero 
Is 


ON  THE  BORDER 


A REAL  CHARACTER 
And  the  work  loses  nothing  in  the  way  of  interest 
from  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  that  miserable  das'; 
of  Southern  society, 

THE  POOR  WHITES. 

Although  a living,  breathing  reality,  the  hero  of 
ON  THE  BORDER 
Was  the  man  who 

SAVED  KENTUCKY. 

Words  are  Inadequate  to  describe  the  interest  which 
attaches  to 

ON  THE  BORDER. 

The  story,  as  a wholi,  is  a mingling  of  romance  and 
reality  such  as  must  enchain  the  attention  of  all  class- 
J8,  whatever  their  peculiar  views  may  be.  It  is  full 
of  the  most  absorbing  interest  from  the  beginning  to 
tin  end.  Acts  oi  heroism,  hair-breadth  escapes,  deeds 
of  daring,  and  inimitable  pen-portraits  of  character 
follow  ’ach  other  so  rapidly  that  the  reader  has  scarce- 
ly breathing  time  to  Jump  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
read  in  the  pages  of  pure  romance  of  the  exploits  oi 
Cooper’s  “Harvey  Birch"  and  other  fictitious  charac- 
ters, and  are  fairly  carried  away  by  them.  But  what 
must  ue  the  eflect  when  we  know  that  the  hero  of  whom 
we  are  reading  once  had  on  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground"  “a  local  habitation  and  a name”— that  he 
was  a real  character,  and  that  what  is  set  down  con- 
cerning him  is  true?  Every  body  most  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  great  story,  and  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
say  in  conclusion  that 

ON  THE  BORDER, 

BT 

EDMUND  KIRKE, 
is 

NOW  READY 
in 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

To  add  a million  readers  to  the  list  of  those  who  al- 
ready take  that  truly  great  paper. 

tar  THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is  for  sale  by  all 
News  Agents  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Canadas. 

STREET  & SMITH, 

p,  ■ Editors  and  Proprietors. 


The  Great  American 
Tea  Compaq 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

.We  have  many  Inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  our 
prices  as  published  in  the  Price  List.  These  are  our 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 


The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 

ivas,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  furnished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  fur  and  wide;  and  parties  with  small 
means  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay, 
elsewhere,  about  a dollar  per  pound  more  than  we  were 
selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  five  pounds  of  us  at  one  time.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  consented 
to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  sinall/aa  one 
pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell  can 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  small  packages  to  suit  their 
trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as 
our  profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  oar  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  ua.e 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  iu 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  60  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  16  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7 th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  26  per  cent. 

bth.  The  Retailer  sella  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

TOE  PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  Aud  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
tban  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  tne  exception  of  a sinail  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come 
direct  from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  ware- 
houses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Clubs,  i'uey  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  6ell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  y tb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

MIXED  (black  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 

V JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 


FAST  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 
NPOWDElf  (green),  $1  25,  best$l  50. 

Westfield,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  I860. 
Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York: 

Gents,— Yonr  bill  of  teas  that  I ordered  a short  time 
ago  came  directly  to  hand,  and  it  gave  general  satis- 
faction with  our  neighbors,  and  I tender  you  my  thanks 
by  sending  for  anotnhr  bill.  Please  send  the  inclosed 
Club  Order  as  before,  and  collect  on  delivery. 

Yours  truly,  S.  A Buck. 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .H.  Buck at  $1 25  $2  50 

lib.  Imperial H.Buck at  1 25  1 25 

3 lbs.  Japan H.  W.  Wheaton,  .at  1 25  3 75 

1 tb.  Imperial C.  Bliss at  1 25  1 25 

1 ib.  Young  Hyson. . . .C.  Bliss at  1 25  1 25 

1 ib.  Uncolored  Japan. D.  B.  Closson. . . .at  1 25  1 25 

3 lbs.  Uncolored  Japan. G.  Hulburt at  1 25  10  00 

2 tbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .J.  L.  Calkins  ...  .at  1 25  2 20 

5 tbs.  Coftee J.  L.  Calkins  ...  .at  30  1 60 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .D.  Weeks at  1 25  5 00 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson. . . .P.  Bush at  1 25  2 50 

2 ibs.  Imperial P.  Bush at  1 25  2 50 

lib.  Gunpowder P. Bush at  125  125 

4 ibs.  Imperial C.  Gilbert at  1 25  6 00 


Young  Hyson. ..  ,S.  Metcalf at  125  6 00 

2 lbs.  Imperial ....J.  Metcalf  .......at  125  2 50 

2 lbs.  Imperial C.H.  Metcalf.... at  1 25  2 60 

2 tbs.  Imperial S.  A.  Buck at  1 25  2 60 

2 Ibs.  Gunpowder S.  A.  Back at  125  2 50 

1 Ib.  Oolong 8.  A Buck at  1 00  1 00 

Total $60  50 

P.8.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  therr  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  corner  or  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  6643,  New  York  City. 

tw~  We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in 
mind  that  ours  is  a large  double  store.  Nos.  31  and  33 
Vesey  Street,  comer  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many 
other  Tea  Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 


Demorest’s  Young  America’s 

ALPHABETICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Always  Beautiful  Combinations,  Delineating  En- 
gravings, Funny  Games,  Historical  Incidents,  Joyous 
Knowledge,  Literature,  Music.  Novelties,  Original 
Poems,  Queries,  Riddles,  Stones,  Teaching  Useful- 
ness, virtuous  Wit,  Xuberaut,  Youthful,  Zealous,  &c. 

December  Number  of  Demorest’s  Young  America, 
with  splendid  ChristmasNovelties,  Christmas  Kngrav- 


beautiful  and 

Girls,  including  Music  of  Jolly  Old  Santa  t iaus.  Sin- 
gle copies,  15c.,  mailed  free;  yearly,  $1  50,  with  a Mi- 
*—  Published  by  W.  JENNINGS 


Dailey’s  Magical  Pain  Extractor. 

A certain  cure  for  Piles,  Burns,  Corns,  Bunions, 

Chilblains,  Old  Sores,  and  all  Skin  Diseases. 

Sold  every  where.  Sent  by  mail,  35  cts.  H.  DAL- 

ur.aoA'M.u  UNIVERSITY 


J.  H.  Winslow  & Co., 

ESTABLISHED  I860. 

100,000  Watches,  Dress  Patterns,  Bal.  Skirts,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Dry  Goods,  Ac.,  Ac., 

WORTH  $500,000. 

ALL  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE. 

Splendid  List  of  Articles. 

1000  Gold  and  Silver  hunting  cased  Watches.  $18  to  115 
2000  Dress  Patterns  and  Balmoral  Skirts  ...  14  to  60 
2000  Revolving  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . 15  to  25 
10000  Tea,  Tab.,  & Des.  Sp’ns  & F’ks  (%?  doz.)  12  to  24 
6000  Napkin-Rings* Butter-Knives  Co? pair)'  6 to  10 

4000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 5 to  10 

15000  California-Diamond  Rings  and  Pins. . . 6 to  10 
60000  other  articles  enumerated  on  circular. . 4 to  10 
Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  wha 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed 
up  and  mixed,  and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  with- 
out regard  to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all 
a fair  chance.  On  receipt  of  the  certificate  you  will  see 
what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to 
send  one  dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25 
cents;  5 for  $1;  11  for  $2;  30  for  $5;  65  for  $10,  and 
100  for  $15. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  one  of  onr  nu- 
merous complimentary  letters,  with  a view  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  been 
deceived  by  some  of  the  impostors  who  imitate  our 
business: 

"Fort  Lyon,  October  8, 1866. 

“J.  H.  WtxsLOw  A Co.:  Gents, — There  have  been 
quite  a number  of  men  sending  for  Jewelry,  Ac.,  from 
this  place  to  New  York  and  other  places;  and,  so  far. 
have  only  found  J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.  honest  and 
truthful  in  that  business.  Every  thing  that  has  been 
seut  for  has  come  at  the  proper  time,  and  was  just 
what  it  was  represented  to  be.  Theie  has  been  no 
article  sent  that  could  have  been  bought  for  less  than 
double  the  money  it  cost. 

“ I am,  Sirs,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedi  ent  servant, 

“ A.  J.  Thatch,  Co.  K,  5th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry." 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  aud  ail  vvno  wish  to  print 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  10  cts.  Adams  Pbegs  Com. 
pant,  26  Aun  St.,  New  York,  apd  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


, is,  ai 

Ac.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
. uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lite- 
ral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a eertif 

what  can  be  obtained  for  O , 

who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


“FLYING  BIBB,” 


Characteristic  piano  piece  by  Jasienskl. 
L’ Africans*  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey 


..50c. 

..Stic. 


Nine  Pins  Quadrille,  with  figures boc. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music.  ..violin,  15c. ; piano,  80c. 

Nellie's  Gone  Forever violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUSIE, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT! 

F.  P.  PERKIN3  & BROTHER,  727  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Are  Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

“DUCHESSE  KID  GLOVES," 

Equal  to  the  " Alexandre,”  and  sent  by  mail  to  any 

’ MU ' A ’so  the 

“AN- 


genuine 

GELE" 


KID  GLOVES. 


AGBftrTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Brown’s  Glass  Cleaning  Polish.  Sells  every 

rhere,  city  and  cor~A — ' * " 

ticnlars  seut  free. 


AGBNTS  WANTED. 


SEAMANSHIP. 

For  the  nse  oi  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Bv  S.  B.  Luoe,  U.S.N.  1 vol.,  Svo,  Half  Morocco, 
$10  00.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A 300D  AMD  AMUSING  THICK. 

The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C.  • VEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1866. 

Terms  for  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Cop y gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscrib- 
ers, at  $4  00  each,  or  0 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  flrst- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates : 

One  Page $?»>  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a line. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867 1 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  ai  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  fur  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

Tint  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Wkukly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Uuited 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco U*  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and.  Fifty  Cents 
ior 

" -“.OTHERS.  Publishers. 


December  8,  1866.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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SEWING  «K 
MACHINE.  ®3 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Orininallg 
patented  Slit',’  13,  ISO.’ ; Improvement  patented  June  9, 
1803.  The  celebnued  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  dochle  or  single  thread  of  ALL 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

HF.M,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“ With  siDgle  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing— 
X.w  Yurie  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 

r'e  -,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, oflice  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machines. 

Incomparably  the  best  for  Family  Use. 

N o.  643  Broadway,  New  York. 

THEIR  SUPERIORITY  VINDICATED  BY  THE 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  Fair  Maryland  Institute,  1866. 
All  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State  Fairs 

in  1866,  | 

given  tc — 

New  York  Fair, 

WERE  AWARDED 

After  a most  severe  and  impartial  test,  to  the  Elliptic 
Look  Stitch  Machine,  as  follows: 

At  the  Maryland  Institute  Fair,  as  the 

‘‘BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE," 

And  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  as  the 

“BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,” 
•‘BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE," 
(These  two  completely  covering  all  the  ground), 

And  for  the 

“ Best  Sample  of  Sewing  Machine  Work," 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  following  comprehensive  and 
conclusive  report  or  the  committee  of  practical  and  ex- 
perienced mechanical  experts  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
Sewing  Machines: 

“We,  the  Committee  on  Sewing  Machines,  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  machines  submitted  for  examina- 
tion, find  the  Elliptic  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machine,  to  be 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  following  points,  namely : 

“ Simplicity  and  Thoroughness  or  Mechanical  Con- 
struction. 

“ Ease  of  Operation  and  Management, 

“ Noiselcssness  and  Rapidity  of  Movement. 

“ Beauty,  Strength,  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

“Variety  and  Perfection  of  Attachments,  and  Range 
of  Work. 

“ Compact  ness  and  Beauty  of  Model  and  Finish. 

“ Adaptation  to  material  of  any  thickness  by  an  Ad- 
justable Feed  Bar,  and  in  the  Uu equaled  Precision 
with  which  it  executes  the  Lock-Stitch,  by  means  of 
the  Elliptic  Hook,  and  we  therefore  award  it  the  First 
Premium  as  the 

BEST  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

And  also  for  the  above  reasons  the  First  Premium  as 
the 

BEST  DOUBLE  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINE. 

“C.  E.  PETERS, 

“HECTOR  MOFFAT,/  Commltt*e- 

The  above  report  fully  accords  with  the  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  best  impartial  judges  and  Sew- 
ing Machine  experts,  as  well  as  of  all  others  who  have 
used  this  unrivaled  machine,  which  is  incomparably 
the  most  simple  in  construction ; the  most  efficient  in 
operation ; the  most  easy,  rapid,  and  noise-less  of  move- 
ment; the  most  economical  and  durable  in  use;  and 
the  most  complete  in  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its  at- 
tachments for  every  kind  of  work,  and  therefore  infinite- 
ly the  most  perfect  Family  Sewing  Machine,  for  which 
purpose  its  superiority  is  preeminent  and  unquestioned. 

Machines  ( which  are  warranted  for  two  years)  for- 
warded to  any  part  of  the  world,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions (which  will  enable  any  one  to  operate  them  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty)  for  use,  on  receipt  of  the 
price  in  current  ftiuds  or  by  draft ; or  they  may  be  sent, 
Davuient  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  of  sat- 
y assurance  that  it  will  then  be  made ; and  all 


iu  me  saie  ui  iucse  uiacuiucs,  as  agents,  in  such  terri- 
tory as  yet  remains  unoccup.ed ; for  further  informa- 
tion iu  regard  to  which,  and  for  private  circular,  nd- 
diess  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
No.  543  Broadway,  New  York. 


PERSY’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

T:,e  giea.est  medical  Discovery  ever  ofi'eied;  sells 
faster,  and  cures  all  cases  of  Bums,  Scalds,  Wounds, 
Sore.,  Uuthe.ed  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
tism, Corns,  &c.  Every  body  should  get  it.  Price  26 
cents.  Liberal  Lerms  to  Agents,  Druggists,  and  Coun- 
try Dealers.  Depot,  161  Cuatham  Street,  New  York. 


p , »of  Rebel  Officers  tor . 

10  J Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25c. . 100  Act- 
ors for  26c.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


HOG  CHOLERA  CURED 

And  P: evented  >.n  the  lecerpt  of  $2.  Address  Dr. 
R.  WELLS,  Mount  Olivet,  Kentucky. 

1000  AGENTS  WANTED— THE  BEST  CHANCE 
YET.  A wo.k  of  Historical  value  and  National  im- 
portance. The  only  w <rk  on  our  Navy  yet  in  the  field. 
Agents  find  no  competition.  In  Ptess, 

FilRRAGUT 


NAVAL  COMMANDERS. 

By  Hon.  J.  T.  HEADLEY, 

The  Distinguished  Author  and  Historian. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  with  22  splendid  Steel 
Portraits  and  Battle  Scenes.  Sold  only  by  Agents. 
Send  at  once  for  the  outfit,  and  commence  the  can- 
vass. Address 

E.  B.  TREAT  &Ca,L£uMishj|n^  ^ 


REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  op  OUR 

COrjYTll  Y’S  DEB  EJXDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOMS  AMD  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union : its  sphere  of  usefulness  Is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied,  solely 
for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
Spun  the  public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  warns  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“ Republics  are  Ungrateful,”  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions. 

New  York,  October  1,  1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “ Home  and  School"  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  oar  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School" enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Cuas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Voorhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillykb,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  onr  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “Home  and  School"  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
i Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL.” 


Mrs.  Hkrvey  G.  Law,  Manager. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalbem,  Manager. 
Mrs.  W.  Germond. 

Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  C.  Maii.ler. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Mailleb. 

Mrs.  Henry  Batjee. 


Major-General  Van  Vliet. 
Major-Geueral  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


Brevet  Brigadier-Geueral  James  F.  Hall. 
Judge  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Ch’n  of  Committee. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  PULESTON. 


The  following  card  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution : 

“ To  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Festival  —Sympathizing  with  your  object.  ,Ji  takepleasure  in  tendering 
you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on  the  occasion  of  your  Festival.  Theodore  Thomas.” 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

Under  the  Musical  direction  of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  .will  be  issued 
200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 3,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,600 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steiuway’s) 1,600 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,600 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) I,o00 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 6,000 

1 “ Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus”  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 260 

15  Gents'  line  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 

16  Ladies'  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  $125  1,875 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire”  Sewing  Machine 160 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  $75 ‘ 1.&00 

loo  Celebrated  “ Empire"  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  610  Broadway  . 7,600 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War 7,000 

200  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  ($  $6 1,600 

500  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  $5 2,600 

100u  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  $3 3,000 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper’s,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft’s,  and 
Irving's  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors . Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Watuut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies'  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  fur  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies' 
and  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies'  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  <£c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,225 

i,000  Presents,  Valued  at 


Making  in  the  aggregate  2< 


$.100,000 


THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq  , 


The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  Ac.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  l'ur  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  fall  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address. $4  50  | 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address  J. 17  60  100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

80  Tickets  to  one  address 26  *25  | 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Hom9  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

Contributions  and  Donations  for  the  Fair  will  be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  oar  office,  616 
Broadway. 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 
616  Broadway,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP 

COMPOSED  OF 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

With  the  Compound  Concentrated  Fluid  Extract  of 
Valuable  Medicinal  Roots  and  Herbs. 
prepared  be 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 

Graduate  ok  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 

Morgan. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

HAS  PRODUCED 

A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  dis- 
eases hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  fre- 
quently cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks ; and  we  cheer- 
fully invite  the  investigations»ol  the  liberal  minded 
and  scientific  to  cores  which  have  no  parallel  at  the 
present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with 
obstacles,  and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as 
were  ever  encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  O CURE. 

Some  say,  "Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others 
doubt  their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can 
only  be  cured  by  the  “ Blow,  recuperative  process  of 
Nature." 

This  is  our  reply:  “In  health,  the  body,  like  a well- 
balanced  scale,  is  in  a state  of  Equilibrium.  But 
when,  from  any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the 
scale,  we  have  the  effects  of  disease.  What  is  requi- 
site is  to  restore  the  uormal  balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  specific  remedy  for  all  diseases 
originating  from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE 
BLOOD  and  for  all  (hereditary)  diseases  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  Is  so  universally  admitted  that  CONSTITUTION 
LIFE  SYRUP  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restora- 
tion in  the  various  forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need 
not  reiterate  that  it  is  emphatically  the  great  life-giv- 
ing power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Indigestion,  Weight  at  Stomach,  Flatulence,  Liver 
Complaint,  Want  of  Appetite,  Bad  Breath,  Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness. 


This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  In- 
curable. 

RHEUMATISM. 


If  there  is  any  disease  In  which  the  Constitution 
Like  Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its 
kindred  affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  al- 
most instantly  alleviated— enormous  swellings  are  re- 
duced. Cases,  chronic  or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years’  standing,  have  been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects 
of  mercury,  removing  the  bad  breath  and  curing  the 
weak  joints  and  rheumatic  pains  which  the  use  ot  cal- 
omel is  sure  to  produce.  It  hardens  spongy  gums, 
and  secures  the  teeth  as  firmly  as  ever 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYHUF 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  eruptive  diseases 
of  the  skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOT  .HES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much 

- appear 

X them 


disfigure  the  outward  appearance  of  Loth  males  and 
females,  often  making  tl 
themselves  and  their  frier 
FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF  ULCERATIVE  DISEASES, 
Either  of  the  nose,  throat,  tongue,  spine,  foie  head, 
or  scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon 
a diseased  action  of  the  liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to 
the  young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottles  of  Consti- 
tution Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion  ar.d  re- 
move the  deposit,  which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  giving  rise  to  languor,  dizzi- 
ness, indigestion,  weak  stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or 
cancerous  condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with 
burning  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  will  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP. 

...  _ general  Wood-purifying  aj 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  preparatii 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 
Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  science 
have  made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women : and  if  the  Con- 
stitution Is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death 
is  the  result  Do  not  delay  when  the  means  are  so  near 
at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Is  the  poor  man’s  friend  and  the  rich  man’s  blessing. 

BUY  IT,  TAKE  IT,  AND  BE  CURED. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 

Sole  Proprietor, 

New  York. 

SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 

Wholesale  DruKgisits,  Agents, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

BOLD  WHOLESALE  ITT 

JOHNSON,  HOLLOWAY,  & COWDEN,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  HL 
JOHN  LL  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

coLmisi  »9WBaKtPcr»'*i*.  ho. 
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CHICKERING  ScSONS 


Our  Young  Folks1 


CURTAINS 


Every  Saturday! 


“CET  THE  BEST.  " 

WARD’S 

Paper  Collars 


PER-CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 
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FURS. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICAN  AND  HUDSON’S  BAY 
COMPANY’S  FURS. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  manufactured  Furs  of  every  de- 
scription on  hand  and  to  order,  and  warranted  of  su- 
perior quality  and  workmanship,  and  at  such  prices  as 
can  not  fail  to  offer  inducements  to  purchasers. 

F.  W,  LASAK’S  SON, 

520  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


Nos.  550  and  552  Broadway, 

Are  now  opening  over  one  hundred,  cases  of 
choice  goods  of  their  own  importation  and  specially 
made  to  their  order — embracing  all  the  Novelties  iti 
Jewelry,  Clocks,  bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods 
produced  this  season  in  Paris,  London,  Vienna , 
Geneva,  Naples,  Rome,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  the  most 
extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  rare  articles  of 
luxury  ever  exhibited  on  this  continent. 


T.  B.  BYNNER, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY, 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  WATCH. 
Also  every  variety  of 

SWISS  AND  ENGLISH  WATCHES 

At  the  Lowest  Market  Prices. 

Orders  solicited,  and  punctually  attended  to. 

N.B.— Trade  Price-List  sent  on  application. 
No.  ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 


® [PATENTED.]  n ITI 

Is  the  charming  novelty  of  the  present  season.  It  is 
entirely  new  in  its  combinations,  and  possesses  the  at- 
tractive features  of  Croquet,  Ten  Pins,  and  Billiards. 
Ladies  will  find  it  peculiarly  attractive.  It  makes  an 
admirable  holiday  gift.  An  illustrated  descriptive  book 
will  be  sent  to  auy  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  to 
prepay  postage,  &c.  Order  through  auy  Bookseller, 
or  direct  of  RICHARDSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  540 
Broadway,  New  York. 


China  & Glass  Ware. 

Having  enlarged  our  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  &c., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO,, 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 

BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 


A THOROUGH  REFORMATION. 

Elderly  Reprobate  < [loq .)  “Marry  young — greatest  shafeguard  in  er  worl’.  That’sh  wliar 
I alwaysh  shay  to  young  men.  I married  young  myshelf,  and  it’sh  been  er  shavin’  o’  me.  I 
wash  inclined  "to  dish’pash’n  when  I wash  young  man.” 


Have  been  awarded  SIXTY-FIVE  FIRST  PRE- 
MIUMS, Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  OVER  ALL  COM- 
PETITORS, at  the  principal  Fairs  in  this  country,  and 
a PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR,  LON- 
DON, in  competition  with  the  best  makers  of  this 
country  and  Europe. 

THAT  THE  GREAT  SUPERIORITY  OF  THESE 
PIANOS  is  still  universally  conceded  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  very  flattering  letters  and  testimonials 
received  during  the  past  few  months  from  the  MOST 
CELEBRATED  PIANO -FORTE  MAKERS  AND 
LEADING  ARTISTS  OF  EUROPE.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned : 

Mr.  H.  F.  BROAD  WOOD,  firm  of  BROAD  WOOD 
& SONS,  London. 

Mr.  C.  D.  COLLARD,  firm  of  COLLARD  & COL- 
LARD,  London. 

Mile.  A.  Goddard,  L.  Moscbeles, 

Chas.  Halle,  Alfred  Jaeli, 

Jules  Benedict,  J.  L.  Hatton, 

James  M.  Wehli,  Carl  Reinecke, 

G.  A.  Osborne,  W.  Kuhe, 

M.  W.  Balfe,  S.  A.  Chappel, 

Rene  Favarger,  Lindsay  Sloper, 

Sydney  Smith,  Brinley  Richards, 

Giulio  Rigondl,  Y.  Von  Arnold, 

Louis  Plaidy,  and  many  others. 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Latest  Fashions. 

J.  W.  BRADLEY’S  DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC  (or  Double 
Spring)  SKIRTS  will  not  BEND  or  BREAK  like  the 
single  springs.  They  combine  Comfort.  Durability, 
and  Economy  with  that  ELEGANCE  of  SHAPE  which 
has  made  the  “DUPLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the  STAND- 
ARD SKIRT  of  the  Fashionable  World. 

AT  WHOLESALE  by  the  EXCLUSIVE  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 
WESTS,  BRADLEY,  & CARY, 

97  Chambers  and  79  and  81  Eeade  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

Also  at  WHOLESALE  by  the  LEADING  JOBBERS. 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
3onds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 


See  Advertisement  Inside. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

, BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 

0 failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
for  circular.  Sola  by  druggists  generally. 
Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Romaine,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IHE  Amusing  History  of  the  Greatest  Rascal 
in  New  York  is  begun  in  the  January  Number 
“ Yankee  Notions."  With  47  Comic  Cuts.  Now 
dy.  Price  15  cents.  Sold  by  all  newsmen. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr., 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength!  Beauty!  Cheapness! 

Harding’s  Patent  Chain-Back 

Photograph  Albums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Purchasers  should  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  they  are  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W.  HARDING,  32G  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  ani>  UPRIGHT  PIANOS,  WITH 
FULL-AGRAFFE  BRIDGE,  THREE  UNI- 
SONS, AND  ALL  MODERN  IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

Every  instrument  made  by  us  is  fully  warranted. 


• HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They  are  world-renown- 
The  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Holiday  Presents.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


572  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  652  Broadway,  New  York  ; 

No.  240  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Authorized  Agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union. 


WANTED  AGENTS,  $150  per  month  everywhere, 
male  and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the 
age.  Price  $1S.  Evefy  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railwav  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


Who  Write  for 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN'S  EXPRESS,  06  Broadway. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Gaii.  Hamilton,  “Carleton," 
Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  Bayard  Taylor,  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Robe  Terry,  John  G.  Wuittieu,  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low, Mayne  Reid,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney, Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Author  of  “Farming  for 
Boy 6,"  Luoretia  P.  Hale,  and  nearly  all  others  of  the 
best  writers  for  young  people.  Every  number  is  large- 
ly illustrated.  Terms  : Two  Dollars  a year ; Single  or 
Specimen  Numbers,  20  cents. 


An  Assorted  Case  of  Fine  Wines,  & C.,  $15.  Contain- 
ing One  Dozen,  viz. : 2 Bottles  Champagne,  1 Bran- 
dy, 2 Bourbon  Whisky,  3 Port,  3 Sherry,  1 Gin.  All 
choice  brands.  Packages  assorted  to  order  at  equally 
low  rates.  ZrT  All  orders  receive  careful  attention. 

O’Connor  & Co.,  Wine  Merch’ts,  54  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 


Of  the  choicest  Fabrics  at  Importation  Prices. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

A specialty  in  richness  of  design  combined  with 
moderate  cost. 

Linens,  Blankets,  & House-Furnishing1. 

I.  E.  WALRAVEN, 

666  Broadway,  New  York ; 719  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMATIC 
SALTS,  prepared  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Salts 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drags  and  quacks. 
Use  Strumatic  Mineral  Baths.  For  side  at  every  re- 
spectable drqg  store. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  WeU! 


,,  ‘€Josep(Tv 

UDEMARKt* 


In  addition  to  its  large  variety  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining selections  from  the  best  Foreign  Periodicals, 
has  serial  Tales  of  superior  character  from  some  of  the 
most  popular  European  anthors : Henry  Kingsley, 
Edmund  Yates,  Miss  Thackeray,  Edmond  About, 
and  others. 

Terms  : Single  Number,  10  cents ; $5  00  a year. 

TICKN0R  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


WITH 


?:nry  OWe 

Sole  A ££/V7jf  91.  JqhnSt.NewYork. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

f Playing  irom  1 to  36  different 
tunes,  andcostingfrom$550to$600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
naments for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  in  valid.  M. 
J.  PAII, LARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


That  require  no  cleaning,  in  Bronze,  Fire  Gilt, 
and  Silver,  with  Patent  Fastenings,  which  prevent  the 
rod  slipping  from  its  place,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  an 
instant.  For  sale  by  all  Carpet  Dealers,  and  manufac- 
tured only  by  W.  T.  & J.  Merseeeau,  62  Duane  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured,  by  Tn»  Magic  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chamtfcilfftrdq.  pfeg  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  largest  Assortment  of 


BT.  BABBITT’S  STAR  YEAST  POWDER. 

• Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake,  may  he 
made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  in  fifteen  minutes.  No 
shortening  required  when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
in  the  New  World. 

TO  BE  HA 

And  at  wholesale lao 
3S7  Broadway,  New  Y 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SINGLE  COPIES  TEN  GENTS. 
S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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IMPEACHMENT  AND  GENERAL 
BUTLER. 

A PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  should 
be  impeached  only  when  his  guilt  is  so 
evident  that  the  country  has  virtually  convicted 
him  before  he  is  tried;  or  when  the  revelations 
of  his  secret  abuse  of  power  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  they  carry  persuasion  to  every  mind. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  An  impeachment  of 
the  Executive  officer  in  the  midst  of  fierce  po- 
litical differences  would  necessarily  produce  an 
excitement  which  should  not  be  hazarded  for 
any  but  the  most  conclusive  considerations. 

There  have  been  many  rumors  of  an  inten- 
tion of  impeachment  at  the  present  session. 
But  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  country 
does  not  demand  that  the  President  shall  be 
impeached  for  any  thing  which  he  is  known  to 
have  done.  If  there  are  secret  plots  and  con- 
spiracies and  hidden  Executive  attempts,  they 
are  yet  to  be  exposed.  If  they  are  known,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  cognizant  of  them  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Congress,  which 
would  then  undoubtedly  and  decisively  act. 
But  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  propo- 
sition is  made  are  untenable,  and  are  so  judged 
by  the  country.  We  are,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prised to  see  that  General  Logan,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  next  Congress,  and  who  was  said 
to  be  preparing  articles,  has  expressly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  report ; and  Mr.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio,  who  was  declared  to  be  ready  to  begin 
impeachment  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, is  equally  decided  with  General  Logan  in 
his  denial. 

General  Butler,  a member  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, is  very  strenuous  in  urging  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  arraigned.  Gem  J Butler 
is  a man  whose  great  services  in  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  the  late  war  arq  undeniable.  lie  is 
a man  of  undoubted  ability  and  resolution,  and 
he  would  probably  be  the  last  man  to  deny  that 
a gentleman  who  should  claim  to  be  a candidate 
for  Congress  from  a district  in  which  he  had 
taken  but  a summer  residence  will  never  die  of 
modesty.  As  an  adroit  and  successful  jury 
lawyer  General  Butler’s  eminence  is  conceded ; 
while  Great  Bethel  and  Port  Fisher  and  the 
James  River  campaign  are  willingly  forgiven  by 
the  generous  public  heart  to  the  military  Gov- 
ernor who  tamed  rebellious  New  Orleans,  who 
peremptorily  hung  rebels  upon  proper  occasion, 
and  who  has  not  ceased  to  befriend  the  colored 
citizen  and  claim  for  him  every  where  equal 
rights. 

Yet  General  Butler  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  wisest  national  counselor  at  this  time. 
He  is  emphatically  a man  for  an  active  revolu- 
tionary epoch,  the  interregnum  of  law.  In  a 
reconstructive  period  like  this,  it  is  not  only 
essential  that  a public  counselor  should  be  very 
sagacious  and  patient,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  but 
that  his  character  should  inspire  the  fullest  pub- 
lic confidence,  as  Mr.  Lincoln’s  did.  The  mo- 
ment self  appears,  the  instant  that  personal  am- 
bition is  suspected,  the  power  of  the  man  is 
gone,  and  his  counsel  becomes  merely  a matter 
of  curious  observation  and  criticism.  The  peo- 
ple no  longer  recognize  in  him  their  represent- 
ative, but  they  feel  as  if  a clever  manager  were 
using  them  for  his  own  advantage. 

Now,  is  it  doubtful  that  the  general  impres- 
sion of  General  Butler  is  that  of  a shrewd  man 
bent  upon  personal  success,  who  will  ride  any 
horse  that  promises  to  bring  him  in  ? As  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  a man  who 
voted  a dozen  times  for  Jeff  Davis  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860  is  a 
man  who  will  dare  any  thing;  and  we  doubt 
w hether  many  officers  in  the  service  could  have 
been  found  who,  after  the  share  which  General 
Butler  had  in  the  closing  campaign  of  the 
war,  and  who  had  been  even  contemptuously 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  General,  would 
have  gone  home  and  made  the  speech  which 
General  Butler  made  at  Lowell.  That  he  is 
determined  under  all  circumstances  to  fall  upon 
his  feet  and  will  never  say  die  is  indisputable. 
But  with  all  the  popular  admiration  which  Gen- 
eral Butler’s  pluck  naturally  commands,  we 
doubt  if  there  be  a corresponding  confidence  in 
his  wisdom. 

In  his  late  speech  advising  impeachment  the 
General  leaned  much  upon  the  precedent  of 
the  impeachment  and  conviction  of  Judge 
Humphreys  of  Tennessee  for  the  words  of  a 
speech  urging  the  State  to  secede.  But  even 
allowing  that  “words”  may  justify  impeach- 
ment, is  it  wise  to  proceed  upon  them  except  in 
a case  where  the  words  plainly  express  some- 
thing more  than  ill-temper?  The  President 
has  spoken  contemptuously  of  Congress , but  he 
has  constantly  recognized  its  authority.  Shall 
he  be  impeached  for  saying  that  he  considers  it 
an  unlawful  assembly  if  he  consistently  treats 
it  as  a lawful  pow  er  ? Is  it  desirable  that  pas- 
sionate words  shall  suffice  to  impeach  a Presi- 
dent? 

The  other  points  of  the  General’s  argument 
seem  to  us  as  unwise  and  insufficient  as  this. 
All  his  political  friends  agree  with  him  that  the 
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President  is  the  obstruction  of  the  situation. 
They  agree  with  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  that 
it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  President  un- 
derstands, or  could  understand,  the  principle 
which  elected  him,  or  the  real  purpose  of  the 
people.  A narrow  and  passionate  man  is  un- 
questionably a dangerous  executive  officer,  and 
the  country  has  been  taught  that  the  White 
House  must  be  closely  watched.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  hang  an  ill-favored  man  for  murder 
because  we  fear  he  may  pick  somebody’s  pock- 
et. The  law  must  be  satisfied  with  overt  acts, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  as  in  that  of  Judge  Hum- 
phreys, by  words,  when,  in  a quasi  or  actual 
state  of  war,  words  are  effectively  deeds.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  the  President’s  are  not. 
He  has  been  upon  all  sides  of  the  problem  of 
restoration.  At  different  times  Senator  Sum- 
ner and  Mayor  Monroe  have  been  equally 
satisfied  with  him.  His  utter  inconsistency 
convicts  his  intellect,  but  it  pleads  against  the 
assumption  of  subtle  and  sinister  design.  Gen- 
eral Butler  will  always  make  a bold  and  in- 
teresting speech,  but  he  will  hardly  persuade 
the  country  that  the  President  ought  to  be  im- 
peached at  present,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
hereafter;  and  we  doubt  if  the  General  stands 
as  the  representative  of  the  spirit  which  will 
compose  the  great  difference.  Not  because  he 
is  radical ; for  the  settlement  will  be  radical ; 
but  because  of  a certain  sensational  quality 
which  is  felt  not  to  belong  to  wise  statesman- 
ship. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  IRELAND. 

Nothing  reveals  the  huge  folly  of  a great 
people  like  the  English,  priding  itself  upon  be- 
ing practical,  so  plainly  as  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  one  point  upon  which  every 
Englishman  loses  his  wits.  Having  conquered 
and  subdued  Ireland,  it  was  the  most  obvious 
and  simple  duty  of  England  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  she  has  always  made  the  worst  of  it. 
Instead  of  blending  the  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  English,  the  British  policy  has 
always  labored  to  keep  them  separate  and  alien. 
Irish  trade  has  been  enslaved ; Irish  industry 
has  been  oppressed ; the  Irish  land  is  held  by 
absentees,  who  have  no  love  of  the  country  and 
no  other  interest  in  it  than  their  land;  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  had  another  church  established 
among  them  by  law ; the  country  has  been  ruled 
by  a regent ; nor  is  it  possible  to  name  one  tru- 
ly wise  or  generous  great  public  measure  adopt- 
ed by  England  to  reconcile  the  people  of  a for- 
eign race  and  religion  to  the  supremacy  of  their 
conquerors.  Ireland  has  consequently  always 
been  the  angry  thorn  in  the  English  side,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a fresh  dis- 
turbance has  either  occurred  in  that  country  or 
is  very  imminent. 

An  armed  rebellion  is  altogether  too  serious 
and  sad  a thing  to  be  the  text  of  a jest,  or  we 
should  be  inclined  to  ask  what  the  London 
Times  and  other  British  newspapers  mean  by 
declaring  fiercely  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
must  be  “ stamped  out.”  May  not  “ a gallant 
and  chivalrous  people  strike  for  their  independ- 
ence ?”  and  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  if  En- 
gland undertakes  to  quell  a rising  in  Ireland  it 
is  merely  a struggle  in  which  one  side  “is  fight- 
ing for  dominion  and  the  other  for  independ- 
ence ?”  But  in  the  midst  of  real  war  such  re- 
crimination is  ghastly.  Nothing  could  be  more 
contemptible  than  the  British  attitude  toward 
this  country  during  the  late  war,  and  nothing 
more  stupid  than  the  British  reasoning  and 
conclusions  upon  its  causes  and  consequences. 
But  that  does  not  change  the  evident  fact  that 
it  is  desirable  for  civilization  and  humanity  that 
an  armed  Irish  insurrection  should  be  suppress- 
ed. For  no  man  can  gravely  imagine  that  if  it 
were  successful  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple would  be  improved. 

Neither  the  moral  nor  intellectual  nor  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  Irish  people  are  such  as 
promise  a wise  and  safe  government.  Nor  are 
the  peculiar  qualities  and  methods  of  the  Irish 
leaders  who  are  known  to  the  public  such  as  to 
inspire  general  confidence.  A rising  may  pro- 
duce untold  suffering  of  every  kind,  but  there 
can  not  be  the  organization  nor  the  arming  nor 
the  money  which  can  alone  insure  success 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  British  empire, 
which  would  be  relentlessly  employed.  He  is 
not  a true  friend  of  Ireland  or  Liberty  here  or 
elsewhere  who  encourages  Irishmen  to  aim  at 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  by  force.  The 
only  hope  of  Ireland  is  in  the  great  liberal 
party  of  England ; and  even  if  the  Church  of 
the  Irish  should  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  a 
union  of  political  action,  yet  the  true  liberals 
of  England  would  undoubtedly  pursue  a policy 
in  Ireland  whicli  would  tend  to  heal  the  terri- 
ble sore. 

It  is  high  time  that  sensible  Englishmen 
snould  understand  that  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  holds  its  management  of 
Ireland  in  amazement  and  utter  condemnation. 
Every  thing  generous  and  sagacious  which  En- 
gland advocates  is  irreparably  injured  by  her 
conduct  toward  Ireland.  Can  not  such  an  in- 
tolerable preacher  practice  a little  ? Of  what 
value  is  the  counsel  to  good  government  of  a 
Power  which  utterly  and  notoriously  misgoverns 
a part  of  its  own  immediate  possessions  ? En- 
gland is  dwindling  in  influence  because  of  her 


conspicuous  incapacity  to  grapple  with  her  do- 
mestic problems.  She  is  teaching  all  other 
nations  to  despise  her,  and  she  should  take 
great  care  that  she  does  not  become  despicable 
to  her  own  children.  The  Tory  youth  of  Ox- 
ford may  vote  John  Bright  to  be  a dangerous 
fellow.  But  while  they  are  cultivating  elabo- 
rate ecclesiastical  forms,  and  parading  in  gor- 
geous sacred  vestments,  let  them  remember  that 
those  who  cried  against  Stephen,  “ Stone  him 
to  death  J”  were  the  children  of  those  who  cru- 
cified his  Master. 


KING  CORPORATION. 

The  paper  recently  read  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy  upon  the  injuiy  done  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  that  city  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  Western  and  Worcester  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  has  excited  a great  deal 
of  attention  every  where.  And  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  the  whole  subject  of  railroad  man- 
agement is  exciting  universal  attention,  and  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Quincy  stated  w'ere  very  strik- 
ing and  instructive.  The  Western  and  Worces- 
ter railroads  are  the  great  avenue  between  the 
West  and  a New  England  sea-port,  and  the  ac- 
commodation is  so  limited  and  the  rate  of  trans- 
port so  large  that  they  seriously  impair  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  highway.  The  apparent  in- 
terest of  a virtual  monopoly  is  always  to  charge 
the  most  for  the  least  sendee,  and  to  be  as  im- 
pervious as  possible  to  all  arguments  w’hich  tend 
to  show  the  necessity  of  constant  renovation 
and  enlargement ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Quincy, 
Boston  is  being  sacrificed  to  this  stubborn  and 
false  conservatism. 

It  appeared  upon  an  examination  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  last  winter  that  the 
Worcester  Railroad,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  Western  from  Worcester  to  Boston  un- 
der another  company,  had  not  added  to  the 
number  of  its  cars  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Worcester  Road  replied  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Western  Road  to  supply  cars 
for  the  through  freight.  Thereupon  the  West- 
ern Road  did  not  retort  that  it  had  provided 
the  cars,  but  that  the  contract  to  do  so  could 
be  terminated  with  the  Worcester  Road  within 
ninety  days.  To  this  the  gentleman  who  was 
giving  evidence  before  the  Committee  replied 
that  between  the  two  roads  the  necessary  facil- 
ities were  not  supplied.  Mr.  Quincy’s  reme- 
dial suggestion  is,  that  the  State  shall  buy  the 
road  and  lease  it  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

This  is  a right  reserved  by  the  charter  of  the 
road  to  the  State ; for  when  the  road  was  un- 
dertaken such  enterprises  were  new,  and  their 
possible  power,  which  experience  has  eveiy 
where  developed,  was  foreseen ; and  the  State 
wisely  chose  to  retain  the  final  control  by  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  the  road  upon  spe- 
cific conditions.  Massachusetts,  indeed,  has 
already  embarked  in  the  railroad  business.  It 
owns  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  has  already  cost 
an  enormous  sum,  and  has  some  three  or  four 
miles  of  rock  yet  to  pierce  before  the  road  con- 
templated can  be  built  and  any  return  received. 
The  Hoosac  Road  is  designed  to  connect  Troy, 
in  New  York,  with  Boston,  by  the  way  of  the 
Deerfield  Valley  and  Greenfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  would  be  a Northern  line  competing 
w ith  the  present  Western,  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  State.  Mr.  Quincy’s  propo- 
sition, therefore,  is  that  the  State  6hall  be  the 
chief  railroad  corporation  within  its  own  limits. 

It  is  fairly  questionable  whether  this  is  the 
wisest  remedy.  It  is,  however,  purely  a matter 
of  experience  and  of  public  convenience.  Some 
method  must  be  devised  of  emancipating  the 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  these  vast  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  J.  C.  K.  Forrest,  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  Chicago  Times,  of  which  we  may 
have  hereafter  something  to  say,  remarks : 
“ William  B.  Ogden  holds  the  Northwest  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  to-day,  so  far  as  the 
commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Union  is  con- 
cerned. Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  one  or 
two  others,  will  pocket  the  Empire  State.  New 
Jersey  was  long  ago  bought  up  by  Camden  and 
Amboy,  which  latter  institution  has  been  the 
State  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  Penn- 
sylvania is  ruled  by  its  great  Central  Railroad 
Company — and  so  I might  proceed  ad  infinitum.” 
This  is  a truth  of  which  the  country  is  rapidly 
becoming  conscious,  and  the  political  conse- 
quences are  inevitable.  But  to  substitute  the 
State  for  a private  Corporation  seems  to  be 
merely  exchanging  one  evil  for  another.  The 
remedy  is  not  immediately  evident,  but  fore- 
warned is  forearmed.  The  difficulty  is  not  a 
nut  too  hard  for  the  national  wit  to  crack. 


A NECESSARY  LAW. 

The  peril  of  unbounded  Executive  patronage 
is  so  great,  and  the  Constitutional  provision  upon 
the  subject  is  so  plaip,  that  we  hope  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  regulation  of  the  matter  by  pre- 
cise law  during  the  present  session.  Mr.  Trum- 
bull’s bill  of  the  last  winter,  or  a substitute, 
should  be  again  offered,  and  the  reasons  w hich 
prevented  its  passage  then  we  do  not  believe 
now  exist.  The  point  to  settle  is,  that  no  officer 
nominated  by  the  President  shall  enter  upon  his 
duties  except  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

At  present,  if  the  President  nominates  a per- 
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son  and  the  Senate  rejects  him,  the  President 
has  only  to  wait  until  the  Senate  adjourns,  when 
he  may  appoint  him  to  hold  over  to  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  when  he  may 
again  appoint  him.  In  this  way  the  intention 
of  the  Constitution  is  directly  defeated,  and  the 
President  virtually  dispenses  with  the  Senate. 
This  is  a subject  which  should  be  settled  at 
once,  nor  can  it  demand  much  discussion.  Every 
American  citizen  is  interested  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Executive  patronage,  which  tends  to  ex- 
aggerate the  Executive  power  to  a wholly  dis- 
proportionate degree.  Every  party  is  equally 
interested ; for  the  defection  of  one  man  who 
happens  to  be  President  will  throw  the  whole 
power  of  the  Government  patronage  against  the 
party  which  is  in  power,  and  so  thwart  the  in- 
tention of  the  people. 

The  enormous  Executive  patronage  is  not 
merely  a direct  but  an  indirect  power.  A Pres- 
ident who  deserts  his  party  not  only  rewards 
his  late  opponents,  whose  principles  the  people 
have  repudiated  in  his  own  election,  but  he  de- 
moralizes the  party  which  he  leaves.  This  was 
the  undoubted  political  intention  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers.  They  hoped  to  re- 
tain enough  Union  men  in  office  to  weaken  and 
break  the  Union  ranks,  while  they  fed  enough 
of  the  opposition  to  whet  their  appetite  for 
more.  The  failure  was  signal ; but  the  disgrace 
of  the  conspicuous  office-holders  who  gave 
themselves  to  the  work  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  the  danger  of  the  experiment  is  none  the 
less  evident. 

It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  the  tenure  of  many, 
and  probably  of  most,  of  the  offices  might  be 
wisely  changed.  There  is  no  good  patriotic 
reason,  although  those  of  party  are  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  why  the  term  of  office  should  not 
be  long  enough  to  overlap  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. This  would  not  wholly  obviate  the  party 
interest  of  officers  in  the  Administration  which 
appointed  them,  but  it  would  tend  constantly  to 
weaken  it,  and  to  make  honest  capacity  count 
more  as  a qualification  for  office.  The  diffi- 
culty with  a life-tenure  of  public  office  is  its  ten- 
dency to  indolence  and  inefficiency.  A very 
honest  man  may  be  so  slow  and  vexatious  an 
officer  that  the  public  might  demand  his  re- 
moval for  inefficiency.  But  if  such  a petition 
were  to  be  sufficient  ground  of  removal,  the  par- 
ty use  that  would  be  made  of  it  is  evident. 

The  subject  requires  prompt  action  to  rem- 
edy an  increasing  and  perilous  evil. 


CHICAGO  TRIUMPHANT. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  character- 
istic illustration  of  the  vigor  and  resources  of 
the  American  character  than  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Its  oldest  inhabitant  is  yet  young,  while  the  city 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  in 
the  country.  The  natural  difficulties  of  a situa- 
tion, raised  but  a few  inches  above  the  Lake, 
are  evident.  How  shall  the  city  be  drained? 
How  shall  it  secure  good  water  ? How  shall  it 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  innumerable  draw- 
bridges across  crowded  thoroughfares  ? These 
were  questions  early  encountered  by  Chicago, 
and  one  by  one  they  are  being  answered  as  be- 
comes such  a city. 

The  last  reply  is  the  Lake  tunnel.  This 
work  is  intended  to  supply  the  city  with  pure 
water,  and  is  one  of  the  boldest,  simplest,  and 
successful  of  great  engineering  projects.  The 
plan  was  to  tunnel  under  the  lake  for  two  miles 
to  a shaft  or  crib  sunk  from  the  surface  at  that 
distance  from  the  shore.  Every  other  effort 
had  failed,  and  when  this  expedient  was  pro- 
posed, there  was  great  doubt  of  its  practicability 
even  among  eminent  engineers.  The  proposals 
for  doing  the  work  varied  from  $239,648  to 
$6,056,000.  Finally  Messrs.  Dall  & Gowan 
of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  $315,139,  and  guaranteed  success. 
On  the  17th  March,  1864,  the  ground  was 
broken  and  the  work  proceeded  steadily  for 
two  years  and  eight  months.  The  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  two  miles,  seven  feet,  and  a few 
inches;  the  extreme  height  in  the  centre  five 
feet  and  two  inches,  the  extreme  width  five 
feet.  The  actual  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  ma- 
chinery when  ready  for  service  will  be  about 
$600,000,  and  its  capacity  will  allow  it  to  sup- 
ply fifty-seven  gallons  a day  to  a million  per- 
sons. The  contractors,  who  did  the  work  in 
the  most  conscientious  manner,  have  lost  heavi- 
ly; but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  city  will 
hesitate  to  reimburse  them. 

Oa  Saturday  night,  November  24,  the  work 
from  the  land  side  had  been  pushed  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  outer  portion.  On  the  next 
Tuesday  the  Mayor  of  the  city  when  the  work 
was  begun  went  with  a party  in  a steamer  to 
the  lake  end  of  the  tunnel,  and,  descending  the 
crib,  made  their  way  to  the  thin  partition,  while 
the  present  Mayor,  with  a party  entering  at  the 
shore  end,  were  upon  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition. At  the  proper  moment  the  workmen 
dug  the  remaining  earth  away,  and  so  exact 
was  the  calculation  that  there  was  but  a differ- 
ence of  a few  inches  in  the  line  of  the  excava- 
tions. As  the  parties  were  revealed  to  each 
other  the  bells  of  the  city  broke  into  joyful 
peals,  the  cannon  thundered,  and  Chicago  con- 
gratulated herself  upon  her  latest  triumph. 
The  forcing  machinery  is  not  yet  finished,  and 
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the  water  will  not  be  received  in  the  city  nntil 
the  spring. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  tunnel  the  river  at  the 
various  crossings  in  the  city,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  already  begun.  At  a point  upon  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  broad,  a tunnel  is 
now  building  consisting  of  three  passage-ways, 
the  middle  one  for  pedestrians,  the  two  outer 
ones  for  carriages.  The  length  will  bo  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  under  the  centre  of  the  river  will  bo  thir- 
ty-two feet  below  low-water-mark.  The  work 
is  to  be  finished  in  March,  1868.  Should  this 
undertaking  succeed  the  river  will  be  left  per- 
fectly free  for  navigation,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  city  will  be 
entirely  unimpeded. 

Such  works  as  these  are  matters  of  local  con- 
venience but  of  national  pride.  Every  Ameri- 
can is  refreshed  and  stimulated  by  seeing  what 
American  genius  is  every  where  doing;  and 
happy  will  be  the  day  when,  pouting  and  sulk- 
ing no  longer,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
shall  enter  upon  the  generous  and  glorious  ri- 
valries of  industry  and  ingenuity  with  all  other 
Americans. 


A CHEERFUL  VIEW. 

From  a private  letter  to  a friend,  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  we  make  the  following 
very  interesting  extract.  It  is  a cheering  word 
among  so  many  that  are  discouraging ; and  it 
points  the  evident  moral  of  the  situation,  that 
the  secret  of  reconstruction  lies  in  harmonious 
relations  between  all  the  people  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  whole  country  will  be  agi- 
tated just  as  long  as  a vast  part  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation are  virtually  regarded  as  serfs.  The 
letter  is  from  Mississippi : 

••  I am  at  my  old  business— growing  cotton.  My  for- 
mer slaves  all  returned  to  me,  and  as  many  more.  I 
have  located  them  some  three  hundred  yards  away 
from  my  dwelling,  where  they  live  as  happily  as  they 
please.  They  are  tilling  lands  upon  shares,  and  have 
worked  slowly  through  the  season.  They  have  made 
fair  crops,  and  all  are  well  contented  and  expect  to  re- 
main another  year.  I have  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
They  have  Oeen  sooer  and  ooedient,  and  have  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  place  themselves  upon  social  equal- 
ity with  my  family. 

“ I made  my  own  private  contracts  with  them  with- 
out any  Bureau  aid.  Not  because  I was  prejudiced 
against  that  office,  but  simply  because  there  was  no 
such  piece  of  furniture  in  the  county.  The  country 
here  is  quiet.  We  have  no  demagogues  among  ns, 
and  we  feel  no  oppression  from  the  return  to  our  old 
Union.  The  negro,  or  freedman,  is  a helpless,  pass- 
ive creature,  and  certainly  is  entitled  to  our  commiser 
ation  and  pity.  Certainly  I should  regard  it  as  a most 
heinous  crime  to  cheat  or  oppress  him.  I am  no  re- 
constructionist,  no  ex-rebel.  I was  reared  here ; al- 
ways owned  slaves ; always  was  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution. Was  opposed  to  secession,  and  had  to  leave 
my  home  and  lie  in  swamps  to  keep  from  taking  up 
arms ; and  I thank  God  this  day  that,  through  many 
sacrifices,  my  hand  is  unstained  or  untainted  by  any 
touch  of  rebel  weapon.  Unionism  is  not  popular  here, 
but  there  is  no  disturbance.  In  different  neighbor- 
hoods very  different  sentiments  prevail.  People  have 
gone  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  it  would  be  quite  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  into  any  broil  with  the 
Government.  The  President  is  very  popular  here.  So 
Is  Mr.  Seward. 

“ Lands  are  cheap  here,  and  it  is  a great  country  to 
make  money.  In  fact,  prosperity  is  rolling  in  on  us 
like  a flood.  There  will  be  more  cotton  made  than 
our  presses  think.  One  and  a half  millions  certainly 
is  a minimum  limit.  Labor  is  scarce  and  dear.  My 
freedmen,  working  as  tenant  laborers,  do  about  two- 
thirds  work,  not  more.  They  are  too  young  in  free- 
dom yet  to  be  fully  stimulated  by  it. 

“ Excuse  what  I have  written.  It  is  private.  Send 
down  your  working-men  among  us,” 


CAPITAL  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

Ip  there  are  persons  in  the  Southern  States 
who  reflect  seriously  upon  the  situation,  they 
must  see  that  the  cardinal  necessity  of  their 
present  condition  is  the  influx  of  capital  to  en- 
gage the  industry  and  develop  the  resources  of 
the  whole  region.  That  capital  is  ready.  It 
expected  to  have  been  actively  employed  long 
before  this,  and  so  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  conduct  of  the  President,  whom  the  dis- 
turbed States  seem  to  consider  their  best  friend 
because  he  has  profoundly  perplexed  and  de- 
layed the  problem  of  restoration.  The  elec- 
tions have  shown  to  the  sagacious  men  in  the 
South  that  they  have  been  grossly  mistaken. 
In  the  game  of  President  against  the  People 
they  entirely  miscalculated,  and  have  wholly  lost. 
The  ouly  conceivable  result  of  the  President’s 
persistency  is  prolonged  confusion  and  post- 
ponement of  restoration,  the  end  of  which  will 
be  prolonged  sorrow  and  poverty  to  the  unre- 
Btored  region. 

The  Southern  leaders  who  advise  a sullen 
passivity,  and  their  Northern  allies  who  cry 
Amen,  are  just  as  foolish  as  they  were  during 
the  war.  It  is  one  thing  to  retire  to  the  mag- 
nificent solitude  of  a luxurious  country  house, 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  become  an  Orson  out 
of  spite  and  subsist  on  choke-berries.  The 
leaders  who  advise  “ the  South”  to  persist  in  its 
present  attitude  conveniently  forget  to  mention 
the  material  view  of  the  case.  The  theory  that 
the  States  are  just  as  well  off  out  of  the  Union 
as  in  it  might  have  an  air  of  truth  if  it  were 
affirmed  of  a great,  solid,  prosperous  State  like 
New  York,  in  the  midst  of  peace.  But  it  is  an 
evident  falsehood  when  applied  to  States  which 
have  been  scourged  an^^kyj^^'^v^ . For 


such  a State  to  betake  itself  to  political  pouting 
is  to  try  to  live  upon  fog  and  the  cast  wind. 
The  nature  of  man  and  of  society,  the  laws  of 
trade  and  commercial  welfare,  remain  the  same, 
and  such  a state  is  virtually  paralyzed  until  she 
renews  her  relation  to  the  Union. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  industry  must  be  reg- 
ular and  lucrative,  and  all  the  resources  of  a 
State  in  process  of  profitable  development,  be- 
fore the  State  will  languish  and  decline.  Mr. 
Wade  Hampton,  therefore,  and  all  who  agree 
with  him,  are  just  as  wise  as  a club  of  stiff  old 
Tories  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  who  should 
havo  sworn  by  all  their  pig-tails  that  they  were 
still  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  If  they  had  un- 
dertaken government  upon  their  colonial  the- 
ory, the  event  would  have  been  laughable  until 
it  was  tragical.  Now  “ the  South,”  as  a polit- 
ical idea  which  is  still  the  dream  and  hope  that 
haunts  Copperheads,  can  not  possibly  revive 
except  with  the  returning  power  of  the  unrep- 
resented States.  But  will  any  philosopher  sug- 
gest how  that  power  can  return  without  intern- 
al tranquillity  and  activity ; how  they  can  have 
either  without  capital;  and  what  will  tempt 
capital  so  long  as  Mr.  Wade  Hampton’s  ideas 
prevail  ? 

Indeed,  there  is  no  more  ridiculous  figure 
conceivable  than  that  very  person.  He  is  an 
American  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  no  other  nationality,  and  except  by  ex- 
patriation can  have  no  other ; and  yet  he  talks 
of  his  National  Government,  the  only  one  he 
has  ever  known,  as  a foreign  power,  and  of  his 
geographical  section  of  his  native  land  as  his 
“ country.  ” He  might  as  sensibly  call  his  plant- 
ation his  country.  So  long  as  the  counsels  of 
so  foolish  a man  prevail  the  State  in  which  he 
lives  will  stagnate  and  dwindle,  and  not  until 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  perceive  that 
industry  and  education  are  the  true  springs  of 
prosperity,  w’ill  they  invite  the  capital,  and  re- 
spect and  protect  the  labor,  which  can  alone  re- 
pair the  waste  of  war  and  slavery. 


MARTELLE. 

This  new  parlor  game  possesses  the  attractive 
features  of  croquet,  ten-pins,  and  billiards  com- 
bined, and  is  easily  comprehended  and  played.  The 
game  is  got  up  in  elegant  style,  and  can  not  fail  to 
prove  a popular  novelty  for  the  approaching  holi- 
days. We  believe  it  is  to  be  issued  as  a field-game 
next  season,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
supersede  croquet. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

OPENING  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
opened  December  8.  The  galleries  of  both  Houses 
were  thronged  at  an  early  hour.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  members  of  the  House  were  present.  Six 
new  members  were  sworn  in : Messrs.  Campbell,  Ar- 
nell,  and  Hawkins,  of  Tennessee;  A.  H.  Ward,  suc- 
cessor to  Green  C.  Smith ; Elijah  Hiee,  successor  to 
Henry  Grider,  and  General  L.  H.  Rousseau.  The  last 
three  are  from  Kentucky.  A Committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  President,  headed  by  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a bill 
repealing  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Act  “To  sup- 
press rebellion,  etc.,’’  of  July  IT,  1802,  known  as  the 
Amnesty  Act,  in  which  section  power  had  been  given 
to  the  President.  As  the  power  to  pardon  all  offenses 
against  the  United  States  Government  is  by  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  and  solely  vested  in  the  President, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  unnecessary  section  was 
ever  admitted  into  the  bill,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  repealing  it— unless  to 
show  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  House 
passed  Mr.  Eliot’s  bill  by  a vote  of  111  to  29.  A reso- 
lution was  adopted  calling  for  information  as  to  the 
arrest  and  escape  of  John  H.  Surratt.  A bill  was  in- 
troduced and  referred  directing  the  sale  of  two  millions 
of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  every  Mon- 
day ; also  a bill  for  the  meeting  oqjpongress  on  the  4th 
of  March.  Mr.  Stevens  introduced  a Dill  to  regulate 
removals  from  office.  It  was  made  the  special  order 
of  the  day  for  Friday  next.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  a mode  of 
procedure  in  cases  of  impeachment.  The  President’s 
Message  was  then  received.  Mr.  Stevens  moved  to 
postpone  the  reading  till  the  next  day,  but  the  motion 
was  lost. 

Thf  Senate  was  called  to  order  bv  President  Foster. 
After  the  presentation  of  credentials  Messrs.  Anthony 
and  Nesmith  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  wait  upon  the  President.  Mr. 
Sumner  moved  to  call  up  the  Senate  bill  No.  1,  an  act 
to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was  put, 
and  decided  by  the  Chairman  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler introduced  a resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
for  the  following  information:  Whether  the  French 
Emperor  has  complied  with  his  agreement  to  with- 
draw one-third  of  the  French  troops  in  November; 
whether  any  number  of  said  troops  has  been  with- 
drawn; whether,  as  it  appears  no  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  the  French  Emperor  has  offered  any  ex- 
planation of  his  course ; fourth,  what  action  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  to  have  the  understanding  with  the 
French  Emperor  carried  out.  The  resolution  went 
over.  Mr.  Sherman  presented  a bill  to  prevent  the  il- 
legal appointment  of  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Williams  introduced  a hill  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  office. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

The  Second  Annual  Message  of  President  Johnson 
is  comparatively  brief.  Its  temper  is  admirable,  though 
unyieldiug.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a surrender  on 
his  part  either  to  Congress  or  to  the  Northern  sec- 
tion. He  reiterates,  in  clear  and  intelligible  language, 
the  principles  of  Union  and  Representation  which  ne 
has  before  declared  to  be  his  guide,  and,  without  go- 
ing into  any  long  argument,  he  contents  himsell  with 
fortifying  his  position  by  reference  to  the  great  men 
of  the  Republic  in  other  days.  While  the  President’s 
views  and  recommendations  on  our  home  affairs  are 
of  the  first  importance,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some 
portions  of  the  Message  regarding  foreign  matters  are 
of  perhaps  as  great  and  immediate  moment.  The  ex- 
pressions used  by  him  in  reference  to  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  are  very  emphatic.  Our  relations 
with  France  seem  to  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  pro- 
test which  has  been  sent  out 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

This  document,  lias  been  waited  for  with  an  inter- 
est'second  only  to  the  desire  to  see  the  President’s 
Message.  It  opens  with  the  favorable  statement  of 


the  relative  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. It  makes  the  decrease  of  the  public  debt  dur- 
ing that  year  amount  to  $31,196,387,  and  for  the  succeed- 
ing four  months  (ending  October  31, 1866),  $99,114,208. 
The  decrease  of  the  debt  from  the  highest  point  is 
given  at  $206,379,565.  The  Secretary  thinks  that,  with 
proper  economy,  a reasonable  deduction  may  be  made 
Doth  in  direct  taxes  and  duties  on  imports,  and  yet  the 
whole  debt  be  paid  by  the  generation  that  created  it. 
He  assumes  the  sole  responsibility  for  ordering  the 
sales  of  gold,  but  throw’s  any  blame  for  favoritism  or 
mismanagement  of  this  business  upon  those  who  have 
executed  bis  orders. 

Imports  into  the  United  Stats*  for  the  Year  ending  June 
80,  1866. 

Dutiable  merchandise $368,508,051 

Free  merchandise 58,801,759 

Specie 10,329,156 

Total  imports $437,63S,966 

Exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  Period, 

Domestic  produce $463,040,903 

Foreign  dutiable  goods $9,434,263 

Foreign  free  goods 1,907,157  11,341,420 

Domestic  specie 82,643,374 

Foreign  specie 8,400,697  86,044,071 

Total  exports $565,426,394 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  amount  ol  United  States 
bonds  in  Europe  at  $350,000,000 ; State  and  municipal 
bonds  at  $150,000,000 ; and  all  others,  including  rail- 
roads, at  $100,000,000— giving  a total  of  $600,000,000. 

He  lays  down  his  financial  policy  in  five  distinct 
propositions!  1.  A central  par  redemption  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  note  currency.  2.  A curtailment  of  the 
currency  to  the  amount  required  by  a legitimate  and 
healthful  trade.  3.  A careful  revision  of  the  tariff, 
relieving  raw  materials,  and  rempving  other  oppress- 
ive burdens.  4.  The  issue  of  5 per  cent,  bonds,  with 
interest  payable  abroad,  in  England  and  Germany, 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  6 per  cent,  bonds  now  there, 
and  to  meet  any  foreign  demand  for  further  invest- 
ment. 5.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern  States. 
Each  of  these  propositions  is  explained  and  commend- 
ed by  brief  practical  arguments. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  REPORT. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
past  three  years  have  been: 


For  1864 $117,145,748  52 

“ 1865 211,129,529  17 

“ 1866  310,906,984  17 


The  amounts  received  from  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  revenue  are  herewith  presented : 
Banks,  Trust  Companies,  and  Savings  Institutions  for 
1866. 

Dividends  and  additions  to  surplus. . . $4,186,023  72 

Circulation 990,328  11 

Deposits 2,099,635  83 

Capital  874,07411 

Salaries  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  1866,  $3,717,894  69. 

Revenue  Stamps,  1866— $15,044,373  18. 

$1,692,791  65,  gold  w’atches  and  piano-fortes,  w'ere 
added  before  the  annual  returns  were  made  in  1865 ; 
and  in  1866  $426,557  17  were  received  from  the  former, 
and  from  the  latter  $403,572  27. 

Licenses,  in.;6-$H, <*5,743  32. 

Income,  1866— $60,894,135  85. 

The  whole  amount  received  from  the  tax  upon  in- 
comes since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1862,  and  includ- 
ing the  collections  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  al- 
ready reported  to  this  office,  is  $164,S65,013  06. 

Secretary  Rollins  believes  that  the  receipts  of  the 
fiscal  year  1867  will  reach  the  sum  of  $285,000,000. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary  Stanton  reports  that  np  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember last  1,023,021  volunteers  had  been  mustered 
out,  leaving  11,043  (white  and  colored)  in  the  service 
at  that  date.  The  present  strength  of  the  army  is 
64*302,  Including  10,000  colored  H oops ; only  97  sol- 
diers remained  in  hospital  on  30th  of  June  last. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  last 
year  were  $269,374,317,  of  which  sum  $206,272, 324  were 
paid  to  the  million  of  soldiers  mustered  out. 

General  Grant  reports  that  a military  force  has  been 
kept  in  all  the  lately  rebellions  States  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  execution  of  law,  and  protecting  life 
and  property  against  the  acts  of  those  who,  as  yet, 
will  acknowledge  no  law  but  force— a class  smaller,  in 
his  opinion,  than  could  have  been  expected  after  such 
a conflict  as  that  through  which  we  have  passed,  but 
sufficiently  formidable  to  justify  the  course  w'hich  had 
been  pursued. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
freedmen  and  their  children  are  now  attending  school 
in  the  Southern  States.  Schools  for  refugee  white 
children  are  also  established. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  the  naval  force  at  this  time  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  vessels,  armed  with  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  guns.  Of  these 
one  hundred  anc:  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  one  thousand 
and  twenty-nine  guns,  are  in  commission,  distributed 
chiefly  among  se  ven  squadrons.  The  number  of  men 
in  the  service  is  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred.  Great 
activity  and  vigilance  have  been  displayed  by  all  the 
squadrons,  and  i!  eir  movements  have  been  judicious- 
ly and  efficiently  arranged  In  such  manner  as  would 
best  promote  American  commerce,  and  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  our  countrymen  abroad.  The 
vessels  unemployed  are  undergoing  repairs,  or  are 
laid  up  nntil  their  services  may  be  required.  Most  of 
the  iron-clad  fleet  is  at  League  Island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  a place  which,  until  decisive  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress,  was  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  as  the  most  eligible  location  for  that 
class  of  vessels.  The  Naval  Pension  Fund  amounts 
to  $11,750,000,  having  been  increased  $2,750,000  during 
the  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  last  were  $43,324,520, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  amount  to 
$28,568,436. 

THE  POST-OFFICE. 

The  Report  the  Postmaster-General  presents  a 
most  satisfactory  condition  of  the  postal  service, 
and  submits  recommendations  which  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  The  revenues  of  the 
Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S66,  were 
$14, *6,936,  and  the  expenditures  $15,352,079,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  the  latter  of  $965,093.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  deficiency,  however,  a special  appro- 

S nation  was  made  by  Congress  in  the  act  approved 
uly  28,  1S66,  including  the  standing  appropria- 
tion of  $700,000  for  free  mail  matter,  as  a legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  revenues  yet  remaining  unex- 
pended, the  actual  deficiency  for  the  past  year  is  only 
$265,093— a sum  within  $51,141  of  the  amount  estimated 
in  the  annual  report  of  1864.  The  length  of  railroad 
routes  is  thirty-two  thousand  and  ninety-two  miles, 
and  the  annual  transportation  thirty  million  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
miles.  The  length  of  steamboat  routes  is  fourteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles,  and  the 
annual  transportation  three  million  four  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles. 


THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  four  million  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  public  land  were  disposed  of,  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  acres  of  which  were  entered  under  the 
Homestead  Act. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

A dispatch  from  Nashvi^,,  of  November  26,  states 
thm  half  a dozen  franchise  bills  have  passed  a first 
[..reading  in  the  House.  All  of  them  embrace  in.their 
provisions  colored  suffrage,  and  two  of  them  the  uni- 
versal amnesty  feature.  It.  is  now  generally  thought 
I that  a bill  guaranteeing  qualified  negro  suffrage  will 


become  a law,  but  present  Indications  suggest  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  amnesty  doctrine 

The  great  Lake  Tunnel  which  is  to  supply  Chicago 
with  water  has  been  completed.  It  is  a mighty  feat  of 
engineering  skill.  Dali  and  Gowan,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  took  the  contract  for  building  it  at 
$315,139,  and  ground  was  broke  March  17,  1S64,  and 
the  work  has  steadily  advanced  to  completion.  Its 
capacity  is  such  that  it  will  furnish  one  million  people 
fifty-seven  gallons  of  water  each  per  day. 

1 he  Republican  Committee  at  New  Orleans  has 
passed  resolutions  petitioning  Congress  to  impeach 
the  President  and  appoint  a Provisional  Governor  for 
Louisiana. 

The  Governor’s  Message  was  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  November  27.  It  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
attributes  the  depression  of  agriculture  and  business 
in  the  8tate  to  the  intolerance  of  her  conquerors,  and 
urges  that  the  white  population  should  be  stimulated 
to  work,  by  letting  them  see  that  labor  is  honorable 
ana  Idleness  reprehensible.  The  Message  is  mainly 
devoted  to  State  affairs,  and  says  the  result  ol  the  ex- 
periment of  free  labor  has  been  highly  encouraging 
under  the  circumstances.  It  concludes  by  referring  to 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  which,  he  says,  nei- 
ther the  interest  nor  honor  of  the  State  will  allow  her 
to  ratify. 

i °lltlS011,  Postmaster-General  under  Pres- 

ident Polk,  died  on  November  23  at  his  residence  at 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  aged  72  years. 

It  has  been  ascertained  at  the  War  Department  that 
there  have  been  169,624  colored  men  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  service.  Of  these  20,236  have  been  dis- 
charged, principally  on  account  of  physical  disability? 
31,366  died  while  in  the  service ; 14,887  deserted ; 1514 
have  been  killed  in  action,  and  1344  were  reported 
after  engagements  as  missing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

„ ' BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Aovewiben  2G  • 

(London.) — Twelve  thousand  breech-loading  rifles 
are  to  be  sent  by  the  British  Government  to  Ireland 
for  the  nse  of  the  constables.  Arrests  of  Fenihns  con- 
tinue to  bo  made  in  Ireland,  and  the  troops  are  vigi- 
lant. 

There  has  been  renewed  fighting  In  Candia.  It  Is 
said  that  the  Turks  have  been  badly  beaten,  and  had 
suffered  greatly,  no  less  than  three  thousand  having 
been  killed,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

(Berlin.)  — The  Prussian  Government  intends  to 
nave  a Consul-General  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

November  27:  " 

(London.)— A marked  sensation  is  manifested  hero 
at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  outbreak  in  Ireland. 

All  the  London  papers  to-day,  except  the  Post,  sim- 
ultaneously nse  strong  arid  bitter  language  against 
the  Fenians,  and  warn  them  that  they  will  receive  no 
mercy. 

November  27  {Noon) : 

(London.)  The  Fenian  troubles  in  Ireland  have  as- 
sumed considerable  proportions,  and  there  is  no  donbt 
that  a serious  outbreak  has  occurred.  Two  regiments 
of  National  troops  were  urgently  ordered  toJLreland 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  transports  were  being  pre- 
pared all  night  last  night  at  Portsmouth.  A large  de- 
tachment of  marines  were  also  sent  over  to  Queens- 
town on  the  war-steamer  Plymouth.  A gun-boat  at  * 
Chatham  has  been  ordered  to  sail  for  Queenstown  im- 
mediately. Much  alarm  is  felt  at  Cork  and  through- 
out Ireland  generally.  The  London  Times  this  morn- 
ing believes  that  the  Chief  Organizer,  Stephens,  will 
soon  arrive  on  the  scene,  if  indeed  he  has  not  already. 
The  Olobe  editorially  hints  that  a more  serious  trouble 
with  the  United  States  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Fenian  ontbreak. 

A telegraphic  dispatch  was  received  vesterdav  from 
Washington  by  the  United  States  Minister  at 'Paris. 
The  dispatch  was  a very  long  one,  occupying  many 
hours  in  transmission,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  relates 
to  the  Mexican  question. 

November  28: 

(Paris.)— It  is  reported  that  an  arrangement  has 
heen  made  between  the  Governments  of  France  and 
the  United  States  that  a tract  of  territory  in  Mexico 
shall  be  devoted  to  French  colonization. 

It  is  also  stated  that  an  arrangement  has  heen  agreed 
upon  that  the  French  bondholders  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  rights. 

(London.)  — The  movement  of  the  Government 
against  the  Fenians  continues.  Another  regiment  of 
infantry  will  go  to  Belfast  immediately. 

A box  of  uniforms  and  arms  has  been  seized  at  Liv- 
erpool. The  box  came  from  the  United  States. 
December  1: 

(Londonderry.)— There  is  a vagne  rumor  that  the 
Chief  Organizer  (Stephens)  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
is  now  secreted  there. 

December  2: 

(Alexandria,  Egypt.) —Have  arrested  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt, one  of  President  Lincoln's  assassins.  No  doubt 
of  identity.  Charles  Hale, 

_ , „ United  States  Consol-General. 

December  3 : 

(London.)— John  Bright  was  present  at  the  great 
reform  demonstration  which  took  place  in  London  to- 
day. There  were  probably  fifty  thousand  people  in 
the  procession,  in  spite  of  a heavy  rain,  only  a portion 
of  whom  could  enter  the  grounds  where  the  meeting 
was  held.  Resolutions  were  passed  amidst  great  en- 
thusiasm. At  the  conclusion  the  people  dispersed 
peaceably. — Mr.  Bright  will  address  an  immense  au- 
dience to-night. 


INTERNATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  considering  whether  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  escape  of  the  A labama  render  that  Government 
liable  for  her  depredations.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  the  Times  thinks  more  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
on  grounds  of  policy  and  lees  on  grounds  of  precedent. 
The  English  press  seem  to  be  anxious  to  reopen  tho 
discussion  in  some  form,  but  the  wisest  course  proba- 
bly for  our  Government  is  to  consider  the  matter  as 
having  been  finally  determined  by  Earl  Russell’s  de- 
cision. 

Some  dispatch  of  importance  has  lately  been  sent  to 
Minister  Bigelow  at  Paris  from  Washington— proba- 
bly instructing  him  as  to  onr  relations  to  the  Mexican 
question.  The  London  Herald  considers  the  United 
States  the  natural  protector  of  Mexico. 


THE  METEORIC  SHOWER. 

The  reports  by  mail  of  the  meteoric  shower  which 
took  place  on  the  night  of  November  13-14,  and  which 
was  visible  in  Europe,  confirm  the  telegram  received 
h6re  the  next  day.  Professor  Grant,  of  the  Glasgow 
Observatory,  writes: 

“ At  1.15  the  heavens  has  assumed  an  extremely  im- 
posing aspect  Multitudes  of  beautiful  meteors  were 
now  visible,  hut  especially  in  the  eastern  region  of 
the  heavens,  where  the  constellation  Leo  was  to  be 
seen  as  he  gradually  ascended  in  his  course  toward 
the  meridian.  Hundreds  of  the  meteors  far  surpassed 
in  brilliancy  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  mul- 
titudes of  instances  they  were  brighter  than  Jupiter, 
and  some  of  them  even  equaled  Venus  when  she  is  at 
her  greatest  brilliancy.  Their  prevailing  color  was 
white,  but  some  had  a yellowish  tinge  oflight,  while 
others  had  a bluish  tinge.  In  every  instance  they 
were  accompanied  by  a straight,  narrow  train  of  well- 
defined  light,  of  a beautiful  emerald-green  color.  The 
length  of  the  train  varied  much  for  the  different  me- 
teors. Many  of  them  extended  over  an  arc  of  30°,  40°, 
or  50°,  and  some  were  even  of  still  greater  length." 

Professor  Grant  adds:  “It  was  obvious  that  the 
earth  hhd  passed  through  the  main  part  of  the  mete- 
oric shower  between  the  hours  of  1 and  2 o’clock.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  constellation  Leo  indicates 
tho  region  of  the  heavens  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  earth  is  at  present  traveling  in  virtue  of  its  annual 
motto,  npflUgil  pa,  fr(Jm 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AT  WASHINGTON.-[Photographbd  by  A.  Gardner.] 


and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  is  now  about  to  be 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  new  structure.  There 
are  many  interesting  associations  connected  with 
this  building.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  Secretary 
Seward’s  labors  throughout  the  war,  and  of  the  pres- 
entation of  Foreign  Ministers  for  many  years.  It 
was  here  that  Seward’s  mysterious  little  bell  tink- 
led so  portentously  to  secessionists  and  their  sympa- 
thizers. The  Colonnade  is  a portion  of  the  Treas- 
ur\'  building,  beyond  which  lies  the  Potomac. 

The  view  given  of  the  Treasury  Department  is 
from  the  southeast.  It  is  a beautiful  structure. 
The  columns  are  magnificent  granite  monoliths,  and 
the  entire  building  strikes  the  beholder  with  an  im- 


pression of  solidity.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  vigor 
displayed  by  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the 
public  works  that  during  the  war  the  labor  still 
went  on.  When  Washington  was  first  occupied  by 
the  National  troops,  the  Treasury  building,  in  com- 
mon with  some  others,  was  barricaded  and  defended 
by  cannon  placed  upon  the  steps  under  the  facade. 


DOME  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITOL.  • 

On  our  first  page  we  give  a view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Dome  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington. 
We  also  give  on  this  page  illustrations  of  the  State 
and  Treasury  Department  buildings.  The  Dome 
of  the  Capitol  ig  the  most  prominent  external  feat- 
ure of  the  building.  The  edifice  itself  is  but  69  feet 
in  height ; but  above  this  rises  the  magnificent  dome 
to  the  height  of  241  feet,  making  the  height  of  the 
entire  structure  310  feet. 

The  old  State  Department  building,  of  which  we 
give  a sketch,  is  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street 


that  of  any  man  in  Europe,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan- 
uary 18, 1811.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  an  early  age,  having  diversified  his  le- 
gal studies  by  learning  type-setting  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  his  brother,  Cm arles  Laboula ye. 
In  the  first  book  published  by  M.  Labour  a ye,  “A 
History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Esrate,  from  Constantine 
to  the  present  time” — an  erudite  work,  which  was 
published  in  1839,  and  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres — be  is  characterized 
as  type-setter  on  the  title  page.  This  was  followed 
in  1842  by  a memoir  of  the  celebrated  jurist,  Fred- 
erick Charles  de  Sa vigny.  In  the  same  year 
he  Itecame  advocate  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris. 


EDOUARD  LABOULAYE. 

Edouard  Laboulaye,  the  most  American  of  all 
Frenchmen,  as  he  is  styled  in  his  own  country,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  America  is  greater  perhaps  than 
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the  eyes  of  posterity.  He 
contributed  numerous  able 
articles  on  American  affairs 
to  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and 
commenced  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  American  History  in 
the  College  of  France,  which 
were  fraught  with  allusions 
to  current  events,  and  which 
were  crowded  by  the  elite  of 
Paris.  Probably  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  disseminate 
a true  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  among  the  French 
people  than  these  brilliant 
lectures,  which  were  the  sen- 
sation of  the  day,  and  which 
form  part  of  the  author’s 
• ^Political  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  first 
attempt  at  Colonization  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,”  just  published. 
But  M.  Laboulaye’s  crown- 
ing work  was  the  brilliant 
satire,  “Paris  in  America.” 
published  in  18G2  — a work 
which  displays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  man- 
ners and  customs  that  would 
be  marvelous  in  an  American, 
and  is  doubly  marvelous  when 


M.  EDOUARD  LABOULAYE. 


In  1843  he  published  a work  on  the  “Civil  and  Po- 
litical Condition  of  Woman,  from  the  Romans  to  the 
Present  Time,”  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences ; and,  in  1845,  an 
“Essay  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Romans  re- 
specting the  Responsibility  of* Magistrates,”  which 
was  also  crowned  bv  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  latter  academy,  and  in  the  same  year  w as 
made  Professor  of  Comparative  Legislation  in  the 
College  of  France,  a position  which  he  still  holds. 
Within  the  next  ten  years  he  published  numerous 
works,  among  which  may  be  cited  “ Contemporary 
Studies  on  Germany  and  the  Slavic  Nations,”  “Re- 
ligious Liberty,”  “ Souvenirs  of  a Traveler,”  “ Stud- 
ies on  Literary  Property  in  France  and  England,” 
“Abdallah,”  and  several  volumes  of  “Moral  and 
Political  Studies,”  and  translations  of  “Walter’s 
History  of  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans,” 
Loisel’s  “ Instituts  Contumidrs,”  “ La  Contumidr  de 
Charles  VI.,"  “Channing’s  Social  Works,”  Chan- 
ning’s  “Slavery,”  ete.  He  also  edited  various  le- 
gal works,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  “Revue 
de  Legislation  et  Jurisprudence,”  the  “ Revue  His- 
torique  de  droit  Franvais  et  dtranger,”  the  “Jour- 
nal des  Debats,”  the  “Revue  Germanique,”  the 
“ Revue  Nationalc,”  etc. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  broke  out  M.  La- 
bou  la  ye  was  among  the  first  to  rank  himself  with 
the  defenders  of  the  North  in  Europe ; and  his  name 
formed  one  of  that  brilliant  galaxy — the  Count  De 
Gasparin,  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Augustin  Co- 
chin, and  Henri  Martin — which  will  rival  the 
constellation  of  Lafayette  and  Beaumarchais  in 


BURNING  OF  THE  FERRY-BOAT  “ IDAHO.”-[See  Page  790.] 


it  is  remembered  that  the  author 
has  never  visited  America.  The 
book  met  with  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, passing  through  seventeen 
editions  in  a few-  months.  By  the 
request  of  the  author  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Miss  Mary 
L.  Booth,  of  New  York,  the 
translator  of  Martin’s  History 
of  France,  who  had  translated  his 
previous  writings  on  America, 
and  with  wThom  he  had  main- 
tained a correspondence  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle,  and,  indeed,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  pen  of  M.  Labou- 
laye  has  never  been  idle ; while 
the  war  lasted  he  labored  to  se- 
cure the  triumph  of  the  North, 
and  since  its  close  he  has  striven 
to  insure  the  fruits  of  the  victory, 
as  the  recent  collective  letter  to 
the  Loyal  Publication  Society, 
published  on  the  eve  of  the  late 
elections,  and  adjuring  the  nation 
to  stand  by  Congress,  abundantly 
proves.  Nor  is  this  all.  Firmly 
persuaded  that  America  possesses 
the  true  idea  of  government,  it  is 


his  earnest  endeavor  to  hold  up  its  institutions  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  by  France  as  soon  as  she 
shall  have  shaken  off  the  incubus  of  imperialism. 
In  a letter  of  recent  date  to  Miss  Booth  he  says : 

“The  influence  of  America  is  beginning  to  be 
powerfully  felt  in  our  journals.  Before  many  years 
it  will  be  evident  that  you  possess  the  true  political 
ideal.  For  my  part  I am  aiding  this  movement  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  not  that  I delude  myself  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  human  and 
imperfect  in  American  institutions ; but  you  have 
this  great  advantage,  that  the  government  among 
you  is  not  a barrier  and  an  obstacle  every  where  to 
fetter  the  free  development  of  the  individual.  I 
must  tell  you  that  one  volume  of  my  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States — the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution—has  already  been  translated  into  Spanish 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  a Peruvian  is  translating 
the  first  volume— the  History  of  the  Colonies — for 
Peru.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  I should  be 
used  as  a medium  to  make  North  America  known 
to  South  America;  but  this  is  explained  by  Latin 
civilization — French  books  are  always  welcome  to 
the  Spaniards.  My  ‘Paris  in  America’  has  also 
been  translated  at  Buenos  Ayres;  in  Paris  it  has 
reached  the  seventeenth  edition.  You  see  that  if  I 
have  not  Americanized  my  country  it  is  not  my 
fault.” 

M.  Laboulayf.  is  as  many-sided  as  Goethb. 
Not  only  has  he  distinguished  himself  in  forensic, 


THE  TYNDALE  MONUMENT.-[See  Page  790.] 
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historical,  ethical,  and  humoristic  literature ; hut  for 
several  years  past  he  has  amused  himself  by  -writ- 
ing Christmas  tales  fof  children,  of  whom  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  which  are  marked  by  his  char- 
acteristic brilliancy  and  originality.  Wishing  to 
become  known  to  the  young  folks  of  America  as  he 
was  already  to  their  fathers,  M.  Laboulaye  some 
time  since  collected  these  tales,  which  were  scattered 
through  various  books  and  journals,  and  sent  them 
to  Miss  Booth  that  she  might  compile  therefrom  a 
Christmas  book  for  America.  This  sparkling  and 
graceful  collection  of  stories,  edited  under  the  eye 
and  by  the  request  of  the  author,  and  for  which  he  i 
has  furnished  an  introduction,  written  specially  for 
liis  young  friends  in  America,  will  be  published  in  a ] 
few*  days  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers,  of 
New  York,  under  the  title  of  Laboulaye’s  Fairy 
Book.”  This  selection  of  tales,  as  we  have  said,  ! 
was  submitted  before  publication  by  Miss  Booth  to 
the  approval  of  the  author,  who  says  in  response : 

“ I am  delighted  that  my  tales  will  be  offered  by 
you  to  the  American  public.  The  choice  which  you 
have  made  appears  to  me  excellent,  and  I shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  myself  in  an  American 
dress.  I am  especially  delighted  that  ‘ Abdallah’ 
finds  a place  in  this  collection.  This  little  tale  cost 
me  more  than  a year’s  study ; there  is  not  a detail 
therein  that  has  not  been  borrowed  from  some 
volume  of  Eastern  travel ; and  I read  the  Koran 
through^wicc,  a wearisome  task,  in  order  to  extract 
therefrom  a morality  that  might  put  Christians  to 
the  blush  though  practiced  by  Arabs.  My  grand- 
daughter, who  is  now  five  years  old,  and  who  is 
going  to  learn  English,  is  very  proud  to  think  that 
her  name  will  be  known  in  America,  and  is  anxious 
to  have  a copy  of  her  own,  which  she  shall  have  if 
she  learns  English.” 

The  book,  it  should  be  said,  is  dedicated  to  M. 
Labottlaye’s  grand-daughter,  Garrielle.  It  is  a 
charming  offering  to  our  young  folks,  and  we  are 
sure  that  they  will  all  be  grateful  to  our  friend  for 
thinking  of  them  as  well  as  of  their  fathers,  and  for 
making  them  this  delightful  Christmas,  present, 
which  we  hope  in  a few  days  to  put  into  their  hands, 
and  which  we  are  sure  that  they  yrill  read  with  de- 
light.   ^ 

MEMORIAL  TO  Wm.  TYNDALE. 

A ceremony  of  an  interesting  character,  not 
merely  to  those  who  took  part  in  it,  but  to  Protest- 
ants generally,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November 
6,  at  North  Nibley,  a village  about  two  miles  from 
Wotton-under-Edge,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, 

England.  The  ceremony  was  the  inauguration  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  (the  Earl  of  Du- 
cie)  of  the  memorial  raised  to  the  memory  of  Will- 
iam Tyndale,  upon  the  summit  of  Nibley  Knoll. 
Tyndaus,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was 
one  of  the  first  translators  into  English  and  printers 
of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
born,  about  the  year  1484,  ip  the  parish  of  North 
Nildey.  There  are  some  persons  who  claim  for 
Stinchcombe  the  honor  of  being  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity ; but  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  claim.  Indeed,  there  is  little  beyond  con- 
jecture to  guide  any  one  in  fixing  upon  the  exact 
place  of  his  birth ; and  in  North  Nibley  two  houses 
are  indicated  as  the  identical  premises  in  which  he 
first  drew  breath.  The  Black  Horse  Inn — an  old 
building  certainly,  but  one,  we  should  think,  of  a 
later  date  than  Tyndale — used  formerly  to  bear  an 
inscription  setting  forth  that  that  was  Tyndale’s 
birth-place ; but  the  inscription  has  now  disappear 
ed.  Tyndale  spent  some  time  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  afterward  went  to  Cambridge,  it  is 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  the  Greek 
lectures  of  Erasmus.  About  1522  he  was  living  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  J.  Walsh,  of  Little  Sod- 
bury,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures ; but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
neighborhood  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  persecu- 
tions toiwhich  he  was  subjected  by  the  people.  On 
his  departure  he  told  one  of  his  most  violent  oppo- 
nents “ that  if  God  spared  him,  ere  many  years  he 
would  cause  a boy  that  driveth  the  plow  to  know 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  he  did.”  Finding  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  printing  and  publishing  his 
translations  in  England,  Tyndale  went  to  Ham- 
burg and  Cologne,  pursuing  his  work  in  secret;  but 
he  was  discovered,  and  fled  to  Worms.  He  resided 
for  some  time  at  Antwerp,  and  various  attempts 
were  made  by  his  enemies  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  England.  Vaughan,  who  was  then  English 
Embassador  there,  worked  against  him,  and  at 
length  Tyndale  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands ; was,  through 
the  intrigues  of  two  Englishmen,  convicted  of  her- 
esy, and  was,  on  the  6tli  of  October,  1536,  strangled 
and  burned  at  Vilverdcn,  near  Brussels.  Such  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Tys^ 
dale;  and  a few  years  ago,  some  three  centuriw 
and  a half  after  his  martyrdom,  it  occurred  to  a few 
gentlemen  who  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nibley  that  a monument  to  Lis  memory'  should  be 
raised,  and  that  no  more  fitting  place  for  it  could 
be  found  than  the  knoll  which  overlooks  the  prop- 
erty on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  born* 

A committee  was  appointed,  a sum  of  money  was 
raised,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  S..S.  Teulon,  architect,  of  Craig’s  Court,  Lon- 
don, and  on  May  29, 1863,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  by  Colonel  Berkeley,  whose  father  (Earl  Fitz- 
n.\RDiNGE)Iiad,  jointly  with  the  freeholders,  placed 
four  acres  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  memorial  is  a cenotaph,  consisting  of  a square 
tower,  26  feet  6 inches  square  at  the  base,  narrow- 
ing byr  gradation  to  2 feet  at  the  top,  where 
nice  sustains  a pyramidal  roof,  vaulted  within.  The 
tower  is  111  feet  in  length,  is  ascended  by  a spiral 
staircase  leading  on  to  a gallery,  whence,  through 
large  apertures,  extensive  views  of  the  lovely  scen- 
ery of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  It 
had  been  intended  that  the  four  cardinal  points 
should  be  adorned  with  sculptures  representing  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Tyndale;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  this  has  not|bpfc«  jtpner^Thd-fotal  cost  has 
been  £1550,  and  there  ls^a  dctTt’Tcmainfng  of  about 
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BURNING  OF  A FERRY-BOAT. 

The  steamer  Idaho,  belonging  to  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn!  Ferry  Company,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  evening  of  Monday',  Noveml>er  26,  near 
the  South  Seventh  Street  dock  in  Williamsburg. 
She  had  left  the  dock  at  five  minutes  past  7 o’clock, 
and  when  she  had  proceeded  about  500  yards  the 
fire  broke  out,  being  occasioned  by'  the  upsetting  of 
a large  kerosene  lamp  in  the  “ centre  house,”  where 
the  deck  bands  keep  the  tools,  etc.  The  lamp  was 
lighted,  and  the  oil  took  fire,  communicating  the 
flames  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  climbing  up  to 
the  cabins.  It  was  only  when  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  the  engineer  were  disturbed  that  the  danger  be- 
gan to  be  known.  The  engines  were  reversed  im- 
mediately, the  hose  was  whipped  out  and  brought 
to  play  upon  the  flames,  but  it  was  too  late  either  to 
return  to  the  dock  or  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
Fortunately  not  more  than  34  passengers  were  on 
board,  as  it  ivas  early  in  the  evening.  If  the  Idaho 
had  been  going  from  New  York  to  Williamsburg 
instead  of  from  Williamsburg  to  New  York,  there 
would  : ive  probably  been  a thousand  on  board,  and 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  persons  would  have  been 
burned  t®  death  or  drowned.  As  it  was,  with  only 
34  passengers,  when  the  other  ferry-boat,  the  Minne- 
sota, came  to  the  rescue,  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Idaho,  in  order  to  save 
itself,  leaving  several  unfortunates  exposed  to  death 
by'  fire  or  water.  The  case  of  those  left  behind  was 
almost  a hopeless  one.  Seizing  the  few  life-pre- 
servers  to  be  obtained  they  jumped  overboard,  and 
were  picked  up  at  length  by  a boat.  No  one  was 
seriously  injured ; but  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  what 
might  have  been  the  result  under  altered  circum- 


THE  PLEBISCITUM  AT  VENICE. 

The  plebiscitum,  or  voting  by  universal  suffrage, 
for  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy', 
took  place  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  October,  the  pos- 
session of  that  city  and  its  provinces  having  been 
relinquished  by  Austria  and  handed  qver,  through 
the  mediation  of  a French  Commissioner,  to  the  cus- 
tody of  their  own  municipal  authorities. 

The  people  were  called  upon  to  express  their 
wishes  touching  “ their  union  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  the  constitutional  monarchical  govern- 
ment of  King  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  lawful 
successors.”  If  favorable  to  the  union,  they  were 
to  express  such  desire  bv  answering  “Si,”  which 
means  “ay',”  or  “yes;”  if  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
by  answering  “ No.”  The  21st  and  22d  of  Octo- 
ber were  the  days  appointed  for  the  votes  to  be 
taken.  Due  notice  was  given,  and  the  voting-places 
were  crowded.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  21st,  and 
throughout  the  day,  every  Venetian  walked  about 
with  a large  ‘ ‘ Si,”  printed  upon  a little  square  piece 
of  paper,  stuck  in  his  hat  or  in  his  button-hole. 
The  method  of  voting  was  by  dropping  one  of  these 
tickets  into  the  urn  or  ballot-box. 

The  tickets  were  collected  and  counted  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  Doge’s 
Palace,  in  the  grand  old  hall  where  the  Doges 
of  Venice  were  formerly  elected.  The  President 
was  Commendatore  Tecchio,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  a Venetian  lawyer,  who  has,  since  1848, 
been  living  in  exile  from  his  native  city,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Cham* 
her  of  Deputies  at  Turin  in  the  time  of  Count  Ca- 
vour.  At  the  final  sitting  of  the  commission,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  when  the  returns  of  the  voting 
from  each  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Venetian 
territory  had  been  scrutinized,  the  announcement 
of  their  almost  unanimous  result  was  received  with 
loud  applause  by  those  present  in  the  hall;  and 
Signor  Tecchio  came  out  upon  the  balcony',  as  soon 
as  the  aggregate  numbers  had  been  verified,  to  pro- 
claim the  fact  to  the  assembled  multitude  in  the 
Piazetta  below.  This  is  the  subject  of  our  second 
illustration.  It  was  a quarter  before  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  people  welcomed  the  appearance 
of  President  Tecchio,  and  the  announcement  he 
had  to  make,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions. The  band  of  the  National  Guard  struck  up 
a national  air;  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  in  Ven- 
ice rang  their  most  joy'ful  peals,  and  the  guns  of  the 
ships  and  forts  repeatedly'  saluted  the  popular  suf- 
frage for  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

THE  CZAREWITCH  AND  PRINCESS 
DAGMAR. 

Of  the  y'oung  man  who,  if  he  lives,  is  destined 
one  day  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  and 
who  w as  united  on  the  9th  November  to  the  beauti- 
ful young  Danish  Princess,  once  known  by  the  name 
of  Dagmar,  but  who  in  future  will  be  styled  “Mdme. 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Feodorowna,”  the 
world  as  yet  knows  very  little.  “His  Imperial 
Highness  Mon  seigneur  the  Czarewitch,  the  Heredi- 
tary' Grand  Duke  Alexander- Alexandrowitch,” 
was  born  on  March  10  (February  26,  Old  Style), \ I 
1845,  and  is  consequently  upward  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Princess  Dagmar,  having  died  at  Nice  last  y'ear. 
The  y'outhful  Czarewitch  has,  of  course,  no  reputa- 
tion bey'ond  his  native  country,  all  that  is  known 
of  him  as  a public  character  being  that  he  is  chief 
of  a regiment  of  dragoons. 

Princess  Dagmar,  late  of  Denmark,  now  con- 
verted, as  above  stated,  into  the  Grand  Duchess  Ma- 
ria Feodorowna  of  Russia,  is  the  second  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  sister  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  She  was  born  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  and  has  thus  completed  her  nineteenth 
year.  Though  so  young  the  Princess  has  already 
known  acute  sorrow.  She  was  to  have  occupied 
the  same  position  toward  the  late  Czarewitch, 
Nicholas-Alexandrowitch,  that  she  now  does 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  ceremony'  of  betrothal 
had  taken  place,  and  the  time  for  the  marriage  was 
all  but  fixed,  when  death  claimed  the  expectant 
bridegroom,  and  Princess  Dagmar  was  thus  placed 
^Itime  in  the  position  of  a widow  without  ever 


having  been  a wife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
union  effected  on  the  9th  ult.  will  compensate  her 
for  the  grief  and  bereavement  which  she  previously 
experienced. 

A story  told  of  her  Imperial  Highness  is  to  the 
effect  that,  on  the  day  of  her  confirmation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Princess,  in  passing  along  one  of 
the  salons  of  the  Winter  Palace,  led  by'  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander,  her  future  husband,  found  her- 
self all  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince  to  whom  she  was  first  betrothed,  and  she 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  “ You  are  right,” 
said  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  “for  he  loved 
you  dearly.  We  will  weep  for  him  together,  and 
we  will  often  talk  of  him.” 


ZION  SCHOOL,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  school  that  it  is  en- 
tirely under  the  superintendence  of  colored  teachers. 
It  was  organized  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  December  1,  1865.  It  was  the  last  of  the 
colored  schools  established  on  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion by  the  Northern  philanthropists — at  whose 
expense  they  are  maintained — and  it  had  to  pro- 
vide for  a harder  set  among  its  pupils,  in  some  cases 
the  refuse  of  other  schools.  This  delayed  its  prog- 
ress for  some  time ; but  when  your  artist  visited  it 
in  July  last,  it  was  exhibiting  a steady  improve- 
ment under  its  principal,  Mr.  Van  Horn,  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  children  were  apparently  very  obedient  and 
attentive  to  their  teachers,  and  out  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars  enrolled  had  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  the  number 
of  teachers  being  thirteen. 

One  little  girl,  perfectly  blaqk;  of  four  years,  was 
quite  a prodigy  in  her  way,  reading  with  consider- 
able facility,  and  spelling  words  of  three  and  four 
letters. 

Although  the  Southern  people  seem  generally'  op- 
posed to  the  education  of  the  negroes,  still,  if  they 
must  have  it,  they  prefer  to  see  colored  people  iii 
charge  of  their  own  race  to  having  Northern  w hites 
as  teachers.  A.  R.  W. 


A WINTER  RAMBLE. 

December  hardly  chills  the  air; 

So  soft  the  south  wind  blows  to-day; 

The  loitering,  white-fleeced  cloudlets  wear 
A likeness  of  the  clouds  of  May. 

And  fields  are  partly  bare  and  brown, 

And  partly  trampled  o’er  with  snow, 

And  hill-sides,  smooth  from  base  to  crown, 
Slip  down  into  the  vales  below. 

This  winding  road  will  nowhere  look 
Straightforward— only  turn  and  hide ; 

And  now  a bridge  leaps  o’er  a brook 
And  pauses  on  the  further  side. 

’Twas  here  hoar  Winter  must  have  staid, 
And  here  his  snowy  beard  have  shook, 

And  with  the  running  water  played, 

And  hushed  the  murmuring  of  the  brook. 

And  up  and  down  the  frequent  hills 
The  tireless  w'ay-side  w-anders  on, 

The  quiet  farms,  or  clattering  mills, 

Are  passed  on  many  a pleasant  law’n. 

Between  its  walls  of  moss  and  stone 
The  narrow  lane  turns  off  afield, 

Whence  lowing  herds  come  slowly  home 
When  dusky  eve  the  day  has  sealed. 

And  wheresoe’er  our  footsteps  stray 
We  find  the  old  familiar  ways — 

The  self-same  toil,  the  self-same  play 
That  crept  into  the  olden  days. 


A DANGEROUS  HAND. 

Havk  you  ever  been  in  Switzerland?  No?  Then 
go  to  Thun,  one  of  the  drollest  little  towns  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest.  It  stands  in  a no- 
ble park— the  Valley  of  the  Aar— and  at  the  extremity 
of  an  ornamental  piece  of  water  designed  by  the  very 
First  of  Landscape  Gardeners.  The  houses  and  the 
streets  have  entered  into  a conspiracy  with  the  mount- 
ains, with  the  lake,  the  clouds,  and  the  river,  to  fasci- 
nate and  detain  the  onward  traveler,  that  he  may  leave 
a little  of  his  cash  in  the  place.  Every  nook  and  lane 
is  a gem  begging  the  photographer  to  come  and  copy 
it;  every  opening  is  a scene,  every  wide  space  a pano- 

The  town  of  Thun  itself,  small  yet  varied,  quaint  yet 
pretty,  is  one  of  the  most  original  habitations  of  men. 
The  balconies,  the  arched  projecting  roofs,  and  the 
pointed  turrets,  run  each  other  hard  in  their  rivalry 
for  the  prize  of  attractive  coquetry. 

It  was  at  this  same  Thun  that  I first  caught  sight  of 
her.  Now,  happily,  I have  the  right  to  say  her.  You 
have  seen,  at  some  theatre,  a lovely  fairy,  in  a pork- 
pie  hat,  step  out  suddenly  from  behind  the  wings, 
charming  all  the  male  beholders  ranging  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fourscore.  That  morning  the 
drying-ground,  a little  below  the  market-place,  was 
full  of  sheets— twenty  times  more  than  would  he  re- 
quired to  serve  as  screens  for  a Private  Theatricals. 
Behind  them,  I heard  a silver  voice  which  said,  “This 
way,  papa  I I am  sure  this  is  the  way  to  the  Freien- 
hof." 

And  then  there  came  forth  from  behind  the  white 
curtain  a vision  which  made  me  forget  every  thing 
else.  I had,  of  course,  seen  pretty  girls  before,  but  I 
had  never  yet  seen  m»/  pretty  girl.  It  was  not  the  fair, 
clear  complexion,  nor  the  flaxen  hair,  nor  the  coral  lips, 
which  shot  the  dart;  but  it  was  the  bright,  spontane- 
ous way  in  which  those  hazel  eyes  met  mine ; the  ex- 
traordinary quickness  with  which  we  exchanged  a 
glance ; the  slight  blush  and  tlie  gentle  smile  which 
followed  as  her  eyes  dropped  immediately  afterward  ; 
and  the  involuntary  halt,  as  if  one  had  something  im- 


him  at  all  that  time.  Yon  have  heard  of  love  at  first 
sight  ? That  is  just  what  it  was. 

They  went  their  way,  through  the  tiny  market,  into 
the  street;  and  I think  I remember  that  she  walked 
very  slowly,  as  if  she  would  have  been  glad  to  sit  down 
and  rest.  I was  nailed  to  the  spot,  looking  after  her 
until  she  was  out  of  sight.  Of  one  thing  only  was  I 
thoroughly  conscious.  I had  seen  my  wife,  if  ever  I 
was  to  have  a wife.  That  face,  that  figure,  and  that 
voice,  had  a rent  in  the  clonds  of  futurity  through 
whose  long  perspective  a secret  presentiment  showed 
me  my  future.  Talk  of  your  magic  mirrors,  your  en- 
chanted crystals  1 Talk  of  distant  events  revealed  in 
drops  of  ink  I There  is  no  magic  like  a sympathetic 
glance. 

The  way  to  the  Freienhof ! It  was  the  very  hotel  I 
was  staying  at.  But  the  direction  they  took  was  not 
the  way  to  the  Freienhof.  Were  they  going  for  a stroll 
of  discovery,  or  had  they  merely  mistaken  their  way  ? 
Time  would  show.  Saith  the  proverb,  “ Every  thing 
comes  to  him  who  can  wait.”  I could  wait ; and  did 
wait  where  I was. 

While  wondering  at,  though  perfectly  understand- 
ing, the  novel  ferment  which  then  was  working  within 
me,  my  field  of  view  was  crossed  by  a solitary  individ- 
ual who  was  proceeding  onward  with  uncertain  steps. 
His  make-up  was  fashionable,  though  perhaps  a little 
seedy ; but  that  tells  for  nothing  on  a continental  trip. 
His  black  hair  might  be  a little  too  ringlety ; his  whisk- 
ers a little  too  Dundrearyish.  His  hat  had  contours 
and  lines  of  beauty  in  its  rim  more  suited  to  Rotten 
Row  than  to  searches  after  the  picturesque.  He  made 
you  doubt  whether  he  were  a very  gentlemanly  man 
indeed,  or  not  a gentleman  at  all.  Y ou  must  have  seen 
him  on  some  race-course,  or  somebody  excessively  like 
him.  The  face  looked  a little  tired  and  worn ; but  it 
bravely  carried  the  cast-iron  smile  which  is  peculiar  to 
opera-dancers  and  people  of  the  world  obliged  to  play 
the  part  of  universal  amiables. 

“I  beg i your  pardon,  Sir,"  he  said,  perceiving  me. 
“I  really  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ; but  would  you  do 
me  the  very  great  favor  to  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Freienhof?"  He  italicized  those  words  with  a melodi- 
ous drawl. . “ My  friend,  Sir  Charles,  who  brought  me 
to  Thun  in  his  carriage,  tried  to  persuade  me  to  re- 
main at  the  Bellevue.  Charming  house,  excellent  ta- 
ble, magnificent  view,  good  society  1 Quite,  in  short, 
my  style  of  thing,  Sir.  But,  although  the  Freienhof  is 
only  second-rate,  I had  promised  to  go  there— promised. 
Sir.  And  when  a lady  is  in  the  case—” 

“Hang  the  fellow  and  his  confidential  talk!”  I 
grumbled  to  myself.  “ What  a nuisance  to  be  so  in- 
terrupted I At  such  an  interesting  moment,  too !" 
So  raising  my  hat,  I coldly  answered,  “You  have  only 
to  go  straight  forward  ; take  the  first  turn  to  the  left, 
and  you  will  reach  the  Freienhof." 

“ Much  obleeged ; very  much  indeed,”  he  rejoined, 
with  treacley  suavity.  “Such  kindness  to  an  utter 
Btranger ! Pray  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  my  card. 
You  are  doubtless  at  the  Bellevue  ? You  are  not  go- 
ing to  the  Freienhof?" 

“ No,  I am  not,  Sir,”  I fear  I growled ; internally 
adding,  “until  I think  proper." 

“1  thank  you  very  much.  This  way,  I think?" 
And,  with  a honeyed  bow,  he  took  his  leave. 

“Mr. Percy  Howard!"  I muttered,  looking  at  the 
card,  which  I had  not  been  able  to  avoid  receiving. 
“Every  Howard  kins  with  Norfolk’s  duke.  For  me, 
you  are  too  mealy-mouthed.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  other  parties  ?"  I had  not  very  long  to  wait.  As 
I expected,  the  father  and  daughter  had  taken  the 
wrong  turn,  and  were  now  retracing  their  steps.  She 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  me  linger- 
ing there ; nor  did  he,  for  he  had  never  given  me  a 
thought.  Now  or  never  was  the  time  to  make  an 
attempt  at  something. 

“ Pray  excuse  me,  Sir,”  I said,  a little  flurried,  “ but 
I think  I overheard  you  mentioning  the  Freienhof 
Hotel.  I am  staying  there,  and  this  is  the  way  to  it. 
You  can  reach  it  almost  immediately.  But  it  is  still 
two  hours  to  the  table  d’hote  dinner ; and  if— if  you 
are  not  too  tired,  there  is  a wonderful  prospect  close 
at  hand,  which  will  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of 
mounting  to  it  1” 

“ Indeed  ! What  do  you  say,  Maria  ? Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  a little  climbing?" 

“I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  Ever  since  I 
caught  sight  of  it  I have  been  wishing  to  get  a better 
view  of  that  brilliant  white  mountain— the  Bliimlisalp, 
I think.” 

“ Very  well,  my  dear.  Let  us  go  to  the  inn,  and  ask 
them  for  a guide  to  the  spot  which  the  gentleman  is  so 
obliging  as  to—” 

“Quite  needless,  Sir,"  I interposed.  “I  was  pro- 
ceeding there  when  I saw  you  pass  [a  freak  of  fancy 
ordinarily  known  as  a fib]  ; and,  if  you  allow  me,  I will 
lead  the  way.” 

“ Is  it  far  ?”  the  papa  replied.  “ Is  it  steep  ?” 

“Neither  one  nor  the  other.  To  reach  the  point  of 
view  we  have  only  to  mount  this  long  covered  stair- 
case by  a series  of  low  steps  which  are  suited  almost 
for  children’s  feet.  Is  the  young  lady  beginning  to  feel 
tired  ?" 

“Not  in  the  least.  But  if  I were,  here  is  a landing- 
place  which  will  give  us  a minute’s  breathing.  How 
curious ! It  is  the  centre  of  five  different  staircases, 
some  running  up— and  some  taking  you  down.” 

“ This  one  is  ours.  Let  us  follow  it.  We  have  reached 
the  cemetery,  and  have  no  farther  to  climb.  We  have 
only  a few  steps  to  take  on  level  ground ; and  now,  if 
you  please,  look  forward.” 

“ How  beautiful  I”  she  exclaimed,  after  a few  mo 
ments’  pause;  “I  had  no  idea,  until  now,  that  the 
earth  was  capable  of  so  much  beauty.  Never,  never 
shall  I forget  this  day.”  After  gazing  again  at  the  view, 
Bhe  bestowed  on  me  a look  of  thankfulness  which  was 
worth  all  the  compliments  in  the  world.  This  noble 
sight,  enjoyed  in  common,  had  set  its  seal  on  our  com- 
panionship. We  had  already  grown  almost  intimate. 
It  was  understood  between  us  two  that  we  were  friends, 
if  not  something  more. 

“It  certainly  is  fine,"  assented  the  senior.  “Mr. 
Howard  would  describe  it  in  his  most  flowery  style." 

“Yes,”  said  Maria,  “ he  would  indeed ; for  he  is  not 
afraid  to  talk  about  what  he  does  not  understand.  He 
confounds  Romans  with  Greeks ; and,  on  being  made 
aware  of  his  mistake,  slips  out  of  it  by  calling  them 
both  the  ancients.” 

“You  are  prejudiced,  my  dear,  against  him.  You 
must  try  and  get  over  your  dislike.  I wonder,  by-the- 
way,  if  he  has  arrived." 

In  Swiss  travel  there  is  a peculiarity  which  is  pleas- 
ant or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  If  you  are 
there  on  any  social  speculation,  to  marry  off  your 
daughters,  to  make  acquaintances  you  would  not  be 
likely  to  pick  up  at  home,  to  light  upon  friends  by  un- 
expected chances,  you  can’t  have  a better  place  of  meet- 
ing, nor  a surer  rendezvous ; but  if  your  real  aim  be  the 
beauties  of  nature,  to  be  enjoyed  in  poetic  retirement 
and  quiet,  you  are  liable  to  interruption. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  every  body  except  the  climbers 
of  unclimbed  peaks  is  pursuing  a beaten  track  from 
which  there  is  little  deviation,  if  you  meet  an  individ- 
ual once,  you  are  almost  sure  to  fall  in  with  him  again. 
On  steamer,  in  diligence,  at  glacier  foot,  by  waterfall, 
you  find. faces  whichhave  accompanied  you  throughout 
yonrliUh&lM'y'l  PW'S  poithc  Wengem  Alp,  they  go 
too  7 if  you  go  to  see  the  Giessbach  illuminated,  you 
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beheld  reflecting  daylight  at  Lucerne,  Berne,  or  Inter- 
Jachen.  If  you  like  the  faces,  well  and  good ; if  you 
don't,  their  tracking  your  heels  so  closely  becomes 
wearisome.  The  only  means  of  escape  from  such 
comrades  is  to  stop  somewhere  for  a week,  and  let  the 
stream  pass.  The  summer  current  will  bring  in  a sup- 
ply fresh  from  the  inexhaustible  springs  of  British 
life. 

In  this  way,  even  before  they  entered  Switzerland, 
my  charmer’s  father  had  picked  up  Mr.  Howard ; while 
Mr.  Howard  had  not  the  least  intention  to  loose  his 
hold  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Hence  their  expectation 
of  meeting  each  other  again  at  Thun. 

The  slightest  possible  shade  of  annoyance  at  her  pa- 
rent’s partiality  for  his  new-found  friend  overspread 
her  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  glanced  again  at 
the  landscape.  Turning  to  me,  she  asked : “ What  is 
that  mountain  which  stands  before  us— that  dark  green 
pyramid  clothed  at  its  base  with  thick  festoons  of  pine- 
tree  forest  ?" 

“ That’s  my  mountain— my  beloved  Niesen.  Every 
body  loves  the  Niesen.  ‘All  round  the  Niesen'  is  a 
toast  as  popular  here  as  ‘ All  round  the  Wrekin’  is  in 
Shropshire.  Niesen  is  a favorite  name  to  confer  on 
dogs  and  railway  locomotives.  Long  live  the  noble 
Niesen  1 I stood  on  his  top  the  other  day." 

“Indeed  1 Isit  possible  ?"  Maria  exclaimed,  regard- 
ing me,  in  her  innocence,  as  an  Alpine  hero. 

“It  is  not  only  possible,  but  so  easy  that  you  can 
make  the  ascent  if  you  choose." 

“ Really ! I should  enjoy  above  all  things  to  be  able 
to  say  I had  ascended  a mountain." 

After  some  discussion  the  gentleman  agreed  that 
the  ascent  Bhould  be  made.  “ By-the-way,”  he  contin- 
ued, “ my  name  is  William  Greenwood,  of  the  firm  of 
Greenwood,  Darkius,  & Blake,  Manchester." 

“And  mine,  Sir,  is  Henry  Carter,  son  of  the  late 
John  Edmund  Carter,  formerly  of  Manchester,  latterly 
of  Liverpool." 

‘ ‘ Really  1 I remember  your  father  failed  in  my  debt, 
giving  a dividend  of  eight-and-sixpence  in  the  pound." 

“Yes,  Sir,  he  did ; and  five  years  afterward  paid  you 
in  fall,  with  interest," 

“True;  like  an  honorable  man  as  he  was.  To  think 
of  meeting  poor  Carter’s  son  in  this  way,  by  chance  1 
He  left  you,  I believe,  not  so  very  badly  off?" 

“Iam  rich  by  living  within  my  income." 

“And  you  are  strolling  about  here,  I suppose,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  without  any  definite  purpose  ?" 

“Iam  trying  to  put  a little  method  into  my  trip  by 
comparing,  for  my  own  private  satisfaction,  the  re- 
spective merits  of  several  well-known  eminences  which 
are  reached  on  foot  with  no  great  exertion.  I scram- 
ble from  one  hill-top  to  another,  and  note  which 
pleases  me  best." 

“The  volume  under  your  arm  is  doubtless  your 
guide-book.  There  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them." 

“ It  is  nothing  so  commonplace  as  that,  but  a re- 
source for  a rainy  day  or  a leisure  hour.  It  is  the  Mys-  . 
teries  of  the  Hand,  by  Desbarrolles,  in  which  the  sci- 
ence of  Chiromancy  is  fully  and  seriously  expounded." 

“A  revival  of  an  old^elusion.  But  if  people  will 
pry  into  futurity,  one  formlpf  the  folly  is  as  good  as  an- 
other. You  will  tell  us  al^ut  it  by-and-by ; it  is  time 
now  that  we  think  of  dinner.’’ 

At  dinner  I had  the  great  satisfaction  of  securing  the 
seat  next  to  her.  Opposite  to  us  was  Mr.  Percy  How- 
hrd,  looking  any  thing  but  pleased  at  the  favor  I en- 
joyed. Maria  (that  I now  knew  to  be  her  delightful 
name)  did  not  like  him  more  than  I did,  and  received 
his  advances  with  undisguised  coldness.  I fancied  I 
observed  that  the  waiter  behind  us  was  strange  in  his 
manner  toward  him,  as  if  Mr.  Howard  paid  too  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  polish  of  the  forks  and  spoons 
Within  his  reach.  To  the  discussion  of  our  Niesen 
project  Mr.  Howard  listened  with  open  ears.  It  was 
agreed  that  I should  go  forward  to  Wimmis,  the  vil- 
lage at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to  secure  horses  up 
it,  and  bedrooms  in  the  little  hotel  at  its  top,  and  that 
they  would  drive  there  early  the  following  morning  to 
commence  the  ascent  immediately. 

Next  day  I bade  a brief  good-by  to  the  father  and 
daughter,  and  reached  Wimmis,  where  every  arrange- 
ment was  speedily  made.  During  the  inn-gossip  of 
the  afternoon  singular  inquiries  were  put  to  me  re- 
specting the  strangers  then  at  Thun.  I answered  them 
as  well  as  I could,  but  what  in  truth  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was  the  expected  arrival  of  my  fair  one  to- 
morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  my  new  friends ; but 
they  were  not  alone.  Mr.  Howard  had  fastened  him- 
self upon  them,  and  with  him  a gentlemanly  young  fel- 
low enough  — rather  too  finespun  — an  acquaintance 
of  his,  whom  I had  noticed  at  the  table  d’hdte.  As 
soon  as  they  alighted  we  set  off,  myself  alone  on  foot, 
the  rest  of  the  party  on  horseback. 

The  ascent  of  the  Niesen  was  glorious.  Maria  (by 
whose  side  I walked,  telling  her  guide  to  proceed  in 
advance)  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  harmony  of  sights  and 
sounds,  at  the  tinkling  of  bells  from  cows  and  goats, 
with  the  stream  of  the  Simme  rushing  below.  Every 
turn  of  the  zigzag  path  presented  us  with  afresh  point 
of  vitew.  As  we  mounted  higher  all  was  repose ; soft 
colors— melting  hues  of  green  and  brown— met  our 
delighted  eyes.  The  air  was  pure  and  balmy ; our 
minds,  elevated  by  the  scenery,  entirely  forgot  the  low- 
er world,  the  roar  of  city  carriages,  and  the  busy  bum 
of  men. 

We  met  sledges  laden  with  mountain  cheese  gliding 
down  gently  over  the  grass ; we  passed  men  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  loads  of  wine  and  other  provisions 
for  consumption  at  the  summit.  We  scaled,  one  after 
the  other,  the  three  separate  masses  which  together 
constitute  the  Niesen.  Near  the  top  I crept  down  a 
rock,  and  was  suddenly  lost  to  my  companion’s  view. 
Maria  uttered  a pretty  little  scream,  highly  flattering 
to  my  self-importance.  Soon  returning  I had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  her  with  a handful  of  snow. 

At  last  we  reached  the  highest  pinnacle.  I make  no 
attempt  to  describe  the  panorama  it  commands.  It 
made  us  regardless  of  every  thing  else,  I believe,  ex- 
cept each  other’s  presence.  We  drank  in  with  our 
eyes  the  snowy  peaks,  the  outspread  lakes,  the  mean- 
dering streams.  And  then — and  then— the  Alpine  air 
reminded  every  body  that  meal-time  was  approaching. 
The  little  hotel,  crouching  in  a hollow  not  far  from  the 
top,  opened  its  hospitable  doors.  We  dined.  While 
dining  a cloud  enveloped  the  mountain.  So  the  even- 
ing had  to  be  beguiled  with  talk,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Greenwood  referred  to  my  studies  in  palmistry. 

It  was  only  natural  that  so  obsolete  an  art  should  be 
disdainfully  regarded  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friend. 

“ Will  you  look  at  my  hand  by  way  of  experiment  ?" 
asked  the  fine  young  gentleman,  with  a mixture  of  cu- 
riosity and  contemptuous  defiance.  “Tell  us,  if  you 
can,  what  it  indicates.” 

“ I need  not  look  at  it ; I have  only  to  take  it,”  I re- 
plied, passing  his  hand  between  my  own.  “ Its  char- 
acter is  apparent  to  the  touch.  Its  objects,  tendencies, 
and  occupations  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word— 
Pleasure."  The  fine  young  gentleman  withdrew  his 
hand  from  mine,  and  turned  as  red  as  a fresh-boiled 
lobster. 

“ One  minute  longer,”  I said,  resuming  it.  “ There 
are  also  good  points  about  it  which  only  require  exer- 
cise and  development.  r,T.here  is  no  want  of  intellect. 
There  is  also  right-minfiiB(l04i4nd*ensej6fduty  which 
may  one  day  get  the  upper  "hand  of  vanity  and  self-in- 
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dulgence."  The  fine  young  gentleman,  abashed  and 
thoughtful,  resumed  his  seat  without  a word. 

“ What  do  you  read  on  this  ?"  inquired  Maria,  blush- 
ing slightly  as  she  offered  her  hand. 

“I  read  a good  deal,"  I gravely  replied,  after  care- 
fully examining  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other. 
“ You  dearly  love  all  those  about  you ; and,  when  you 
marry,  you  will  dearly  love  your  husband.  But  I see 
a willfulness  which  might  compromise  your  happiness. 
You  would  risk  a good  deal,  and  might  even  sacrifice 
your  real  welfare,  to  have  your  own  way  in  every 
thing.  That  is  your  great  danger— the  spirit  of  dom- 
ination. But  I see  correcting  influences.  You  will 
direct  ably,  but  you  will  also  consult.  You  will  con- 
sider other  people's  wishes  as  well  as  your  own,  when 
yon  find  them  reasonable." 

During  this  horoscopic  speech  Mr.  Greenwood  grew 
more  and  more  attentive. 

“You  have  hit  off  Maria  neatly  enough,"  he  said. 
“ Let  us  now  see  what  you  will  make  of  me."  So  say- 
ing, he  frankly  held  out  his  hand,  turning  back  his 
coat-cuff  to  display  wrist  and  all.  It  was  an  honest, 
prepossessing-looking  hand,  independent  of  any  rules 
of  palmistry. 

“This  hand,"  I said,  “is  one  in  ten  thousand.  In 
the  first  place,  Sir,  you  are  a lucky  man.  If  you  were 
not  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  it  very 
soon  found  its  way  thither.  Ill-luck  never  strikes 
you ; when  it  threatens  to  hit  you  it  glances  aside. 
Your  very  losses  have  turned  out  gains  in  the  end. 
Your  life  will  be  long ; your  health  good,  as  it  ever 
has  been.  Intriguers  have  never  succeeded  in  taking 
you  in.  You  loved  your  wife  tenderly ; and  you  have 
never  married  again  only  because  you  love  your  daugh- 
ter with  equal  tenderness." 

“Any  body  can  prophesy  in  that  style,"  said  Mr. 
Howard,  impatiently,  “without  knowing  much  of  the 
secrets  of  nature.  There  is  little  risk  of  making  a 
blunder  by  supposing  a young  man  in  brilliant  health 
and  of  ample  means  to'  be  fond  of  pleasure ; that  a 
pretty  girl  should  love  her  husband,  after  being  loved 
by  him;  that  an  only  daughter,  with  no  mother  to 
consult,  should  like  to  have  her  own  way,  as  I am 
sure  she  ought;  that  a gentleman  with  a fortune 
should  be  fortunate,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that'  prosperity  is  prosperous.  Chiromancy  like  that 
is  a farce.  A gipsy  at  a fair  would  tell  you  as  much 
or  more.  As  to  long  life,  continued  health,  perma- 
nent welfare,  and  success— they  are  too  pleasant  not 
to  be  put  into  a prediction  when  there  is  any  wish  to 
ingratiate  one’s  self  with  the  parties  practiced  upon.’’ 

* If  I had  seen  in  those  hands  the  reverse  of  what  I 
did,  I should  not  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  Still,  your 
criticism  is  not  without  apparent  foundation.  I may 
seem  to  be  making  plausible  guesses.  That  I have 
not  spoken  by  guess  is  easily  proved ; for  here  is  the 
book  I go  by.  I can  quote  you  the  rules  it  gives." 

“Mere  quackery;  you  will  never  convince  me  there 
is  any  thing  in  it." 

“I  am  not  myself  convinced  that  there  is.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  Desbarrolles.  He  tells  me  that 
there  is  a hand  which  is  essentially  voluptuous,  giving 
itself  up  to  indolent  indulgence,  and  yet  ardent  after 
pleasure.  It  is  a plump  hand,  almost  swollen;  its 
fingers  are  smooth  and  tapering,  thick  at  their  base, 
and  with  no  knots  or  irregularities  of  form.  Its  skin 
is  white  and  glossy,  looking  as  if  dirt  would  not  ad- 
here to  it,  sunshine  tan  it,  nor  frost  redden  it.  It  is 
dimpled ; the  palm  is  fleshy,  the  root  of  the  thumb 
very  largely  developed.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
beautiful  hand.  I think  your  friend’s  hand  answers 
to  this.” 

“And  so  does  every  lady’s  and  gentleman's." 

“Then,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  “let  us  now  see  what 
your  horoscope  reveals." 

“No,  indeed,  the  thing  is  too  childish ; it  is  too  pal- 
pable a piece  of  foolery,"  Mr.  Howard  replied. 

“At  least  by  way  of  pastime,"  Maria  pleaded. 

“We  ought  all  to  take  our  turns,"  urged  the  plump- 
handed friend. 

“Be  it,  then,  as  you  please,"  said  Howard,  offering 
his  hand  with  a very  bad  grace. 

I looked  at  it  for  some  time  aghast ; then  took  the 
other  and  examined  it ; and  then  let  both  drop  with- 
out uttering  a syllable. 

“ You  give  no  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood. 

“ I would  rather  not.” 

“I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  Howard.  “He 
has  got  to  the  end  of  his  palmistry.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  give  unnecessary  pain,"  I ex- 
plained, “and  on  those  hands  I see  things  not  pleas- 
ant to  read.” 

“ Out  with  them  at  once,"  said  the  friend.  “ They 
are  harmless  if  they  are  not  true." 

“Well,  then,  if  I must,  I must.  You  will  not  be 
offended.  The  Line  of  the  Heart  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble: faithlessness,  evil  tendencies.  The  Saturnian 
Line  runs  straight  from  the  base  of  the  middle  finger 
quite  up  to  the  wrist : chances  of  imprisonment  and 
other  heavy  tribulations.  The  Mount  of  Mercury  ex- 
cessively developed : adroitness,  not  always  restrained 
by  scruples ; skill  in  the  arts  of  daily  life,  in  writing 
and  caligraphy,  for  instance.  I now  understand  what 
prompted  you  to  take  tracings  of  the  signatures  in  the 
travelers’  books  at  sundry  hotels." 

“ Ah,  yes ! I am  completing  a friend’s  collection 
of  autographs.” 

“This  talent,  combined  with  the  evil  influence  of 
the  forked  and  crooked  Line  of  the  Head,  might  tempt 
men  less  easy  in  their  circumstances  to  procure  cash 
by  means  of  forgery." 

“ But,  Sir,  there  is  a limit  to  pleasantry—" 

“It  is  the  book  which  speaks,  not  I.  Here  it  is  all, 
chapter  and  verse.” 

At  that  moment  the  waitress  of  the  hotel  entered, 
and  presented  Howard  with  a letter  of  business-like 
aspect. 

He  opened  and  read  it.  For  an  instant  he  seemed 
surprised,  not  to  say  stunned ; but  recovered  himself 
immediately. 

“How  unfortunate  1"  he  exclaimed.  “How  very 
mal  h propos  1 I am  obliged  to  leave  your  delightful 
society.” 

“ Not  to-night,  surely?" 

“ There  is  no  help  for  it.  My  friend,  Lord  Castel- 
linthaire,  sends  word  that  he  is  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  begs  me  to  join  him  at  Brienz  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that,  not  only  must  I tear  myself 
away,  but  I have  left  at  Thun,  with  the  bulk  of  my 
baggage,  all  the  cash  not  required  for  this  little  ex- 
cursion." 

“ That  need  not  disturb  you,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood. 
“I  can  let  you  have  something  till  we  meet  again. 
How  much  will  you  like  ?” 

“ You  are  exceedingly  kind.  If  we  say  ten  pounds—" 

“That  is  not  enough.  You  don’t  know  when  you 
may  get  back  to  Thun.  Take  twenty ; or,  we’ll  say 
flve-and-twenty.  I have  my  check-book—’’ 

“No,  no,  myveri / dear  Sir:  no  check,  I thank  you. 

' I appreciate  your  kindness  all  the  same ; indeed  I do. 
Ten  pounds  will  be  quite  sufficient^guifr." 

“Yes ; but  my  check-book!  I had  it  a little  while 
•ago.  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  paletot  in  the  room 
where  we  washed  our  hands  before  dinner.” 

“Perhaps,”  I hinted,  “by  an  accidental  mistake,  it 
has  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Percy  Howard’s  paletot, 
not  being  able,  in  the  twilight,  to  distinguish  that 
gentleman’s  pocket  from  its  own  usual  resting-place." 

“ Your  joke  is  a little  too  absurd,”  said  Mr.  Green- 
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wood,  tickled  at  the  notion  nevertheless,  and  handing 
with  a smile  a ten-pound  note  to  Mr.  Howard. 

“ Very  much  obliged,"  said  the  recipient.  “ But 
you,  Sir,"  to  me,  “ do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?" 

“It  is  not  an  insult,"  I replied,  “nor  yet  a joke; 
but  a serious  suggestion.  Do,  if  you  please,  feel  in 
your  pockets,  and  try  if  you  can  not  find  it  there.” 

“ I shall  do  no  such  thing,  Sir,"  thundered  Howard, 
simulating  virtuous  indignation,  and  working  himself 
into  a theatrical  rage.  “I  am  used  to  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman ; and  were  it  not  for  the  lady’s  presence—’’ 

“Softly!"  I said.  “The  case  is  very  simple.  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  check-book  is  missing.  Oblige  us  by 
helping  us  to  find  it.  Search  if  it  has  not  wandered 
somewhere,  quite  by  accident,  of  course.  You  have 
his  ten-pound  note ; I am  sure  he  has  no  wish  to  de- 
prive you  of  it.  But— did  you  notice  my  guide  this 
morning  ?— the  man  who  carried  my  knapsack  up  the 
Niesen  ? He  is  an  agent  of  the  Swiss  police.  The 
man  who  led  Miss  Greenwood’s  horse,  and  afterward 
went  on  before  us,  is  another.  They  are  hunting  up 
a little  additional  evidence  against  a person  about 
whom  they  already  entertain  grave  suspicions.  They 
are  in  the  house  within  a moment's  call.  Shall  we 
ask  for  their  assistance  to  find  the  check-book  ?’’ 

“ Dear  me ! How  very  strange  1”  he  ejaculated,  with 
well-acted,  because  unblushing  surprise.  “ Here  it  is ! 
That  I should  not  have  felt  it  before ! It  must  have 
fallen  from  your  coat  upon  mine,  and  worked  itself  in 
in  the  hurry  of  dressing.  I am  truly  sorry  that  such  a 
trifle  should  have  caused  us  a moment’s  uneasiness. 
I am  uncommonly  delighted  to  have  found  it." 

“ And  so  am  I,"  I dryly  rejoined.  “ But  allow  me  to 
hint  that,  however  much  we  may  regret  to  lose  your 
company,  the  climate  of  Switzerland  hardly  agrees 
with  you,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to  change  an  air 
which  is  too  sharp  for  you.  Mr.  and  Miss  Greenwood, 
as  well  as  myself,  would  be  sorry  to  see  you— confined 
—to  your  room." 

“You  are  probably  right,"  he  replied,  unabashed. 
“I  shall  probably  follow  your  friendly  advice.  The 
Alps  do  not  quite  suit  me.  It  is  a lovely  evening- 
bright  moonlight  — for  a leisurely  stroll  down  the 
Niesen.  I can  not  miss  the  path.  I shall  leave  the 
horse  here  to  avoid  waking  up  the  people  at  Wimmis ; 
you  can  make  use  of  it  yourself  to-morrow.  I want 
no  guide.  Those  men—"  he  hesitatingly  added. 

“ I think  you  can  do  without  either  of  them.  They 
are  probably  supping  below  in  the  kitchen,  and  you 
can  leave  by  the  front  door  of  the  hotel.  The  Swiss 
authorities  (who  like  things  to  go  on  smoothly)  had 
just  as  soon  avoid  any  unpleasantness  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  alarming  strangers.  I think  they 
would  not  be  displeased  if  you  left  their  jurisdiction 
without  being  detained  by  any  untoward  event— ar- 
rested, for  instance— by  the  severity  of  the  weather." 

“ I am  sure  you  are  most  considerate.  By-the-way, 
would  you  have  the  goodness  to  change  this  ten-pound 
note  for  French  gold?  It  will  be  so  much  more 
handy." 

“ Most  assuredly.  Here  it  is." 

“A  thousand  thanks.  Good-night.  I wish  you  all  a 
very  good-night.” 

He  left  the  room  with  a most  graceful  bow,  without 
a blush  on  his  face  or  a falter  on  his  tongue.  He  was 
gone.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a while  in  silence. 

“ Well,  I never !’’  Miss  Greenwood  at  last  exclaimed. 

“ Nor  I,  exactly,"  rejoined  her  father. 

“ I suppose  I have  had  a narrow  escape  from  having 
the  worth  of  my  signature  tested, " the  young  epicure- 
an quietly  observed. 

“ But  tell  us,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  “ how  you  came 
to  find  out  this  gentleman’s  real  character  and  avoca- 
tions. It  was  not  all  chiromancy— eh  ?’’ 

“ Well,  the  facts  are  these : I had  heard  rumors  at 
Thun."  The  Sunday  evening  I spent  at  Wimmis  wait- 
ing for  your  arrival  I was  alone.  The  showery  weath- 
er kept  me  indoors.  No  doubt  you  have  been  haunt- 
ed by  the  ghost  of  a tune ; that  evening  I was  haunted 
by  God  Save  the  Queen.  It  would  never  finish.  Just 
as  the  first  strain  was  over  for  the  twentieth  time,  and 
it  was  the  second  strain’s  turn  to  come  on— Make  her 
victorious,  Happy  and  glorious— I heard  it  taken  up 
by  a chorus  of  voices  without.  Was  it  the  force  of 
imagination  ? I opened  the  window.  No,  it  was  not. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Niesen,  God  Save  the  Queen  is  a 
popular  air.  When  the  chorus  had  died  away,  I left 
the  window  open,  to  enjoy  the  nishing  sound  of  the 
Simme’s  waters  and  the  wind  whispering  among  the 
fir-trees.  My  thoughts  were  running  on  any  thing 
rather  than  Mr.  Percy  Howard’s  concerns,  when  grave 
voices  in  solemn  debate  rose  from  immediately  be- 
neath the  window.  I looked,  and  there  was  the  Coun- 
cil of  Village  Notables  assembled,  standing  in  the  open 
air  in  decorous  order,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  Among  other 
things  they  discussed  the  expected  presence  of,  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  a suspicious 
stranger,  who  could  be  no  other  than  our  departed 
friend.  After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  subject 
was  resumed  in  the  public  room.  The  landlord  ad- 
vised forbearance  and  the  avoidance  of  making  any 
fuss,  while  another  excited  advocate  for  the  purging 
Switzerland  of  all  scum  whatsoever,  broke  wine-glass 
after  wine-glass  by  thumping  them  on  the  table  to  en- 
force his  arguments.  Between  the  two  I heard  enough 
to  remove  from  my  mind  all  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
You  have  witnessed  the  sequel,  and  how  chiromancy 
helped  me  to  bring  about  the  denouement." 

“And  so  the  two  men  who  acted  as  our  guides  are 
detectives  on  the  track  of  our  accomplished  friend  ?” 

“They  are  honest,  simple,  hard-working  peasants, 
and  no  more  policemen  than  you  or  I.  It  was  a sud- 
den idea  of  mine  to  invest  them  with  that  character, 
and  yon  have  seen  the  effect  of  a guilty  conscience." 

“ But  tell  me  now,  seriously,  Carter.  Do  you  really 
believe  in  chiromancy  ?’’ 

“ I don’t  know  enough  about  it  to  believe  it.  With- 
out chiromancy  it  is  possible  to  form  some  opinion 
of  the  persons  who  cross  our  path.  But  you  see,  at 
least,  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a formidable  weap- 
ontoo  artful  persons.  If  it  could  but  give  me  the  hand 
oFher  I love,  that  is  all  I wish  or  care. for." 

Mr.  Greenwood  opened  his  eyes,  andHrept  silence— 
the  best  move  a man  can  make  on  many  occasions. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  understand,  I thought ; or,  under- 
standing, was  his  silence  consent? 

I believe  we  all  slept  sweetly  and  soundly  in  that 
lone  wooden  inn  on  the  top  of  the  Niesen.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  ask  the  sunrise  to  wait  for  us  to  witness 
it.  We  breakfasted  together;  took  a last  lingering 
look  at  the  wondrous  landscape  spread  around  us; 
and  then  wended  our  way  downward.  Aloft,  was  the 
silence  of  the  wilderness ; in  descending,  rural  sounds 
again  met  our  ears.  There  was  the  tinkling  of  bells 
worn  by  cows  and  goats,  like  distant  village-peals 
ringing  changes.  The  rush  of  waters  and  the  rustling 
of  leaves  were  once  more  audible. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain  Maria  alight- 
ed from  her  horse.  Taking  her  father’s  arm  on  one 
side  and  mine  on  the  other,  she  said  to  him,  “ I have 
become  acquainted  with  a secret,  which  ought  not 
to  remain  a secret  between  us  three.  Mr.  Carter  and 
I am  engaged,  if  we  can  only  obtain  your  permission. 
Won’t  you  let  me  have  my  own  way,  just  for  this 
once?  Yes,  dear  father,  I am  sure  you  will." 

Instead  of  looking  immensely  astonished  Mr.  Green- 
wood kissed  his  daughter  affectionately,  and  gave 
a hearty  Bhake  of  the  hand. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


END,  HE  FINDS  THIETY-SIX  PAGES  MlSSING  ! 


been  forced  to  knock  u , 

ed  to  accept  the  inevitable,  or  in  other  words,  “ to  cut 
his  coat  according  to  his  cloth."  Considering  the 
beating  he  has  hail,  one  may  say  that  the  Cloth  in  this 
case  is  decidedly  “ SaxonyAouble-milled." 

Legal.— Why  is  a lawyer  the  most  ill-used  man  in 
our  social  system  ?— Because,  though  he  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  he  must  draw  the  conveyances  of  other 
people.  

Gat  De  Sevbes.— They  were  gay  desavers  it  seems 
who  flattered  the  Irish  that  they  could  make  high-class 
pottery  in  the  Green  Isle.  The  project  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Strange  that  in  Ireland  they  couldn't  sue* 
ceed  in  making  an  Irish  Buhl ! 

Meat  it  is  !— An  Irishman  who  has  heard  it  stated 
that  all  flesh  is  grass,  wishes  to  know  whether  hay  is 
beef  d-la-nwwed. 


MY  WIFE. 

She  tied  the  new  cravat 
Which  she  so  kindly  made  me ; 

Then  smoothed  with  care  mv  hat, 

And  with  her  arms  delayed  me ; 

She  brushed  my  “ glossy  hair,” 

And  said  “it  was  so  curly  1" 

While  going  down  the  stair 
She  cried,  “ Come  home,  dear,  early  1" 
How  happy  then  was  I, 

With  ail  I e’er  desired ; 

I fortune  could  defy 
While  thus  I was  admired  1 
We  parted  at  the  door— 

Her  smile  deserved  a sonnet ! 

“ Dear  love,  but  one  thing  more : 

I want— a new  fall  bonnet !” 


Prentice  is  recovering.  He  says : If  you  would  rem- 
edy dyspepsia— diet.  If  you  would  remedy  gray  hair- 
dye  it.  

Subjects  for  conundrums  being  nearly  exhausted, 
one  desperate  joker  has  gone  back  to  our  first  parents, 
and  inquires : “Why  wasEve  not  afraid  of  the  measles  ? 
—Because  she’d  ’Adam.” 


What's  best  to  prevent  old  maids  from  despairing  ? 
-Echo:  “Pairing." 


Anomalous  Act  of  Genebobity.— Losing  a friend, 
and  then  speaking  of  him  as  you  find  him. 

A lady,  seeing  her  lover  running  in  great  haste  to 
meet  her,  observed  to  him  that  he  must  be  in  a very 
great  hurry  to  run  so  fast.  “Madam,"  replied  the 
lover,  “ I was  following  my  inclination." 

Arabian  Courtship.— An  Arabian  having  brought  a 
blush  to  a maiden’s  cheek  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
gaze,  said  to  her,  “My  looks  have  planted  roses  in 
your  cheeks;  why  forbid  me  to  gather  them?  The 
law  permits  him  who  sows  to  reap  a harvest." 

THINGS  UNKNOWN. 

The  young  woman  whose  waist  has  ever  been  en- 
compassed by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  cow  that  had  calves  on  her  legs. 

The  identical  nose  of  the  bellows  that  smelled  a rat. 

The  person  that  was  ever  felt  for  by  the  heart  of  an 
oak. 

The  barber  who  was  requested  to  shave  the  beard 
of  an  oyster. 

The  vocalist  who  can  lay  claim  to  having  ever  been 
listened  to  by  an  ear  of  corn. 

The  man  who  has  ever  been  pushed  by  a shoulder 
of  mutton. 

The  individual  who  was  ever  seen  by  the  eye  of  a 
potato. 

Any  body  unlucky  enough  to  be  abused  by  the  mouth 
of  any  river. 

The  person  who  ever  felt  the  breath  from  the  lungs 
of  a chest  of  drawers. 


Cribbagb. — When  a small  boy  turns  knave  and 
steals  a lump  of  sugar  out  of  the  basin,  it  is  a mere 
turn-up  whether  he  “gets  one"  for  his  knob,  or  shows 
you  two  for  his  heels. 

“ I know  every  rock  on  the  coast,"  said  an  Irish  pi- 
lot. At  that  moment  the  ship  struck,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, “And  that’s  one  of  them!" 


Why  are  people  of  short  memories  necessarily  cov- 
etous ? — Because  they’re  always  for-getting  something. 

THE  EARLY  BIRD. 

It’s  well  to  praise  the  early  bird 


The  Cleverest  Thing  Imaginable.  — An  Accom- 
plished Fact. 

An  advertisement  says:  “Wanted,  a female  who 
has  a knowledge  of  fitting  boots  of  a good  moral  char- 
acter." 

PROVERBS  FROM  A NEW  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

“ It  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a man" — but  one  is 
enough  to  ruin  him. 

“It’s  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning”— but  even 
with  the  present  fashion  of  long  trains  you  can't  turn 
a vioitmclin  de  laine. 


An  Irish  boy,  trying  hard  to  get  a place,  denied  that 
he  was  Irish.  _ “I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  m 
* ’ ' ” ’’  said  the  gentleman  who  w;  :- 

but  this  I do  know— that  you 
" “ Och  1 your  Honor,  if  that's 
unpose  your  old  cat  had  kit- 
tens  in  the  oveii;  Would!  they  be  loaves  of  bread  ?’’ 
The  boy  gdt  the  place. 


■e  born  in  Ireland."  “Ochlyc 
1 The  boy  got  the  place. 
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PAUL’S  WIFE. 

Dr.  Vanderpool  was  in  a quandary.  Ilis 
brother  Paul  had  died — handsome,  extravagant 
Paul,  always  in  difficulties,  yet  always  beloved  by 
every  body,  making  money  fast  but  spending  it 
faster,  and,  of  course,  leaving  not  much  behind 
h im.  Not  much  in  the  way  of  fortune,  that  is,  but 
a good  deal  in  the  way  of  responsibility ; for  he  left 
a widow  and  three  children,  the  youngest  a baby  in 
arms.  Dr.  Vanderpool  knew  well  enough  that  the 
income  of  what  property  there  was  would  not  more 
than  clothe  the  four ; and  Paul’s  wife  was  an  or- 
phan, with  no  home  to  go  back  to.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  she  was  as  helpless  as  she  was  pret- 
ty. He  remembered  her  well,  though  he  hail  not 
seen  her  since  her  wedding-day,  seven  years  before, 
lie  recalled  the  tender  droop  of  the  long  lashes  over 
her  violet  eyes — shy,  sweet  eyes  that  had  beguiled 
Paul  into  matrimony,  they  and  the  baby  smile  the 
red  lips  wore. 

Dr.  Vanderpool  himself  had  been  proof  against 
all  such  temptations.  Shy  eyes  had  drooped,  and 
bright  lips  smiled  for  him  in  vain.  What  wonder 
that  he  found  it  hard  to  forgive  Paul  for  being 
weaker,  especially  since  to  the  other  weakness  he 
had  added  this  last  one  of  dying?  It  was  a hard 
case  for  the  Doctor.  He  was  rich,  had  a splendid 
practice,  and  was  not  inhuman.  Of  course  he 
could  not  see  the  wife  and  children  of  his  only 
brother  come  to  want ; and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  he,  with  a great,  solitary,  well-appointed, 
well-furnished  house,  should  receive  them  into  it?' 
He  knew  that  the  world  would  expect  it  of  him, 
and  he  never  liked  to  disappoint  the  world.  Yes, 
they  must  come  to  him,  for  a while  at  least,  that 
was  certain — when  they  should  have  had  time  to 
get  over  the  worst  of  their  sorrow,  and  look  about 
them  a little,  it  was  possible  some  other  plan  might 
turn  up. 

So  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paul,  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  her.  He  heskated  a little  about  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letter.  Should  he  say  dear  sister? 
Somehow  he  did  not  feel  as  if  there  were  any  fra- 
ternal relationship  !>etween  him  and  the  pretty  girl 
to  whom  he  had  said  good-by  on  her  bridal  morn- 
ing. Dear  Mrs.  Vanderpool — that  was  too  cold. 
Dear  Bessie — too  familiar.  He  went  back  again  to 
the  “ dear  sistef,”  and  wrote  it  resolutely  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letter.  Poor  thing ! he  would  try  to 
be  a brother  to  her,  he  thought — that  would  be  easy 
enough,  too,  if  only  it  weren’t  for  the  children.  He 
had  always  indulged  a secret  hatred  for  babies,  doc- 
tor though  he  was.  Of  course  he  knew  there  must 
be  children  in  the  world — since  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  coming 
into  it  full  grown — they  were  necessary  evils,  of; 
course,  but  evils  he  meant  to  have  just  as  little  to 
do  with  as  possible.  And  now  t«  have  to  take  three 
of  them  under  his  own  roofl  He  wrote  on  despe- 
rately, detennined  not  to  think  what  h£  was  doing, 
and  invited  Paul’s  wife  to  come  at  once  to  his  house 
as  to  her  proper  home.  He  would  go  for  her  if  she 
wished — if  it  would  add  to  her  comfort.  She  must 
let  him  know  her  plans. 

She  wrote  back  a letter  full  of  thanks.  They 
could  not  stay  where  they  were,  and  she  would  ac- 
cept his  offer  for  the  present  most  gladly.  But  he 
must  not  think  for  a moment  of  coming  for  them. 
The  children  were  quite  used  to  Katy,  their  nurse, 
and  she  and  Katy  could  get  along  with  them  very 
well  on  the  journey.  She  would  make  her  arrange- 
ments as  soon  as  she  could,  and  write  again  to  let 
him  know  when  to  expect  her.  It  would  probably 
be  in  about  ten  days. 

Dr.  Vanderpool  read  the  letter  with  a sigh  of  res- 
ignation. He  should  be  as  bad  as  married;  nay, 
as  if  he  had  been  married  years  ago,  for  here  were 
the  three  children.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  righteous 
retribution  for  having  lived  selfishly,  and  neglected 
his  duties  to  society.  It  seemed  that  he  had  got  to 
do  them  now,  in  spite  of  himself.  Ten  days  more, 
only,  of  freedom ! Well,  he  would  make  the  most 
of  them. 

It  was  autumn,  and  a healthy  time.  The  Doctor 
was  not  so  very  busy,  and  he  began  to  give  a series 
of  gentlemen’s  dinners.  If  there  was  one  thing  on 
which  he  prided  himself  more  than  another  it  was 
bis  little  dinner-parties.  He  knew  just  how  to  make 
them  pleasant.  He  never  asked  too  many  people. 
His  cook  could  have  taught  Professor  Blot  some 
things,  and  his  wines  were  of  the  choicest.  Not  a 
man  in  his  set  but  praised  his  dinners,  and  would 
give  up  any  other  engagement  to  come  to  them. 
Of  course,  after  Mrs.  Paul’s  advent  they  would  have 
to  be  done  with.  Such  things  wouldn’t  answer  in 
the  house  with  a woman  in  deep  mourning  and  her 
three  children.  So  he  meant  to  entertain  his  friends 
all  round  before  the  invasion. 

The  last  dinner  came  off  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  Mrs.  V anderpool’s  letter.  He  had  not 
heard  from  her  again,  so  he  thought  he  was  safe. 
In  this  final  effort  he  had  outdone  himself,  and 
his  cook  had  wrought  miracles.  Soup,  fish,  boiled, 
roast,  entries,  sweets,  and  at  last  dessert  was  on  the 
table.  Muscat,  Tokay,  Chambertin,  Canart",  and 
White  Hermitage  for  wines.  Splendid  black  Ham- 
burg grapes,  pale  green  Malagas  clear  as  crystal, 
pears  of  every  variety,  nuts,  and  comfits. 

“And  all  that  the  daintiest  palate  could  wish;” 
for  the  crowning  glory  of  Dr.  Vanderpool’s  dinners 
w as  always  the  dessert. 

They  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  the  Doctor,  sipping  his  wine,  was  telling  his 
guests  of  the  change  about  to  take  place  in  his  life 
— picturing  himself  domesticated  with  a wife  whom 
he  did  not  marry,  and  children  who  would  never  call 
him  father.  And  just  as  his  dolorous  self-commiser- 
ations and  his  guests’  laughter  were  at  their  height, 
a carriage  was  heard  to  stop  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  Dr.  Vanderpool  looked  out  of  the  window.  Ho 
turned  round,  with  consternation  on  his  face: 

“ By  Jove,  gentlemen,  she’s  come  without  a word 
of  warning ! Ju-t  like  a woman.  Make  yourselves 
as  merry  as  you  can,  and  don’t  spare  the  wine.  I 
must  go.” 

So  the  Doctor  vanished,  and  they  heard  his  voice 
presently  in  the|4iall,.and  pure,  sweet,  clear  tones 
answering  him :U  I y III Zc  C Dy 


“You  didn’t  receive  my  letter  ? I am  so  sorry ! 
It  will  follow  me,  I suppose ; and  yet  I sent  it  two 
days  before  I started.  I am  so  afraid  I have  incon- 
venienced you  by  coming  unexpectedly.” 

The  sweet  pleading  voice,  the  shy,  uplifted  eyes, 
the  flitting  blushes,  were  not  without  their  effect  on 
Dr.  Vanderpool. 

“You  know  you  are  to  feel  that  this  is  home,”  he 
answered,  “and  that  yo^  are  always  welcome, 
whether  expected  or  notT  Here  is  Mrs.  Willing, 
my  housekeeper,  and  she  shall  6how  you  to  your 
rooms,  and  then  give  you  a sort  of  tea-dinner — that 
is  what  you  ladies  like,  is  it  not  ? By  that  time  I 
will  be  ready  to  come  to  you  in  the  drawing-room. 
So  these  are  the  children?” 

“Yes.  Little  Bess  is  the  oldest.  She  is  almost 
six.  Then  there  is  Paul ; and  that  baby  in  Katy’s 
arms  is  your  namesake — little  Mark.” 

He  thought  she  would  tell  them  to  kiss  him,  and 
braced  himself  to  bear  the  infliction ; but  she  said 
nothing  about  it,  and  he  began  to  think  that,  after 
all,  she  had  more  sense  than  he  had  expected  of 
her.  At  any  rate  it  was  a good  deal  better  than 
if  she  had  been  plain;  it  would  be  something  to 
have  a pretty  face  at  his  fireside ; and,  save  that 
she  looked  a little  paler,  Bessie  was  just  as  pretty 
as  when  she  had  gone  away  on  the  aforesaid  bridal 
morning.  He  waited  till  Mrs.  Willing  had  taken 
her  in  charge,  promising  to  make  her  comfortable, 
and  then  he  went  back  to  his  guests. 

But  somehow  he  could  not  be  as  gay  as  before. 
As  I said,  he  was  not  a hard-hearted  man ; and, 
after  all,  Paul  had  been  his  brother,  his  only  broth- 
er ; and  the  child  Bessie  looked  like  a little  minia- 
ture of  her  father.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should 
meet  those  bonny  hazel  eyes  of  hers  unmoved.  It 
touched  him,  too,  to  see  his  sister-in-law  in  her 
deep  widow’s  mourning,  her  young  face  so  shad- 
owed and  saddened. 

His  guests  felt  the  change  in  him,  and  did  not 
sit  long.  When  they  left  he  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  it  was  some  time  before  Bessie  joined 
him.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  inquiries  after 
her  comfort:  had  Mrs.  Willing  given  her  a good 
dinner  ? did  she  like  her  rooms  ? were  the  children 
very  tired?  what  sort  of  journey  had  she  had? 
She  answered  all  his  questions,  and  then  conversa- 
tion began  to  languish,  and  the  Doctor  reflected 
how  great  a stranger  Paul’s  wife  really  was  to  him, 
and  wondered  whether  they  should  prove  to  have 
any  tastes  and  fancies  in  common.  He  was  lug- 
ging forward  subjects  as  industriously  as  he  could, 
trying  to  make  talk.  She  was  listening  and  re- 
sponding, full  of  secret  uneasiness  all  the  while 
about  her  darlings,  away  from  her  in  this  strange 
house,  missing  her,  perhaps,  though  she  was  sure 
Katy  would  do  her  best.  After  a while  she  heard 
steps  which  she  knew  pit-a-patting  along  the  hall, 
and  the  door  opened  softly.  It  ivas  little  Bess. 

“ Please,  mamma,  Paul  won’t  say  his  prayers  to 
Katy,  and  Mark  won’t  stop  crying,  and  Katy  says 
he’s  tired  and  wants  you.  We  tried  to  get  on  with- 
out you,  but  somehow  we  couldn't.” 

“Yes,  dear,  I’ll  come.  Brother  Mark,  it  seems 
selfish  to  turn  your  house  into  a nursery,  and  I 
know  all  this  confusion  will  trouble  you.” 

“Only  one  thing  would  trouble  me,  and  that  is 
for  you  not  to  feel  at  home,  and  to  be  always  wor- 
rying for  fear  I was  disturbed.” 

This  was  not  untrue.  Since  she  must  come,  he 
really  wanted  her  to  be  happy. 

She  was  gone  an  hour,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  reported  that  they  were  all  asleep  except  Bess, 
and  she  was  the  family  old  lady,  and  would  give  no 
trouble.  Then  Dr.  Vanderpool  ventured — though 
half  afraid  of  hurting  her  feelings — a question  about 
Paul,  and  found  that  she  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
relief  to  speak  of  him.  She  told  him  all  about  their 
life  in  the  gay  Western  city;  how  kind  and  tender 
and  generous  Paul  had  always  been;  li'ow  sudden 
his  sickness  was,  and  how  all  through  it  he  had 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  he 
should  leave  such  slight  provision  for  her  and  the 
children.  And  then  she  looked  up  at  the  Doctor 
suddenly,  with  tears  in  those  tender  violet  eyes  of 
hers,  and  said : 

“Oh,  what  should  we  have  done  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you?  I felt  so  lonely,  so  helpless,  till  you 
opened  your  doors  to  us  like  a haven  of  refuge.  I 
pray  God  that  I may  live  to  make  some  return  for 
your  goodness.” 

Dr.  Vanderpool  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
so  much  gratitude.  He  had  written  to  her  unwill- 
ingly enough,  he  was  conscious ; feeling  all  the  time 
that  it  was  an  awful  bore,  though  something  the 
world  would  expect  of  him,  and  something  lie  could 
not  satisfy  his  own  conscience  without  doing.  But 
he  was  not  worthy  of  her  thanks.  Poor  helpless 
little  thing ! He  thought  as  he  looked  at  her  that 
the  man  who  would  not  be  kind  to  her  must  be  a 
poor  creature  indeed. 

After  that  matters  went  on  very  well.  Mrs.  Paul 
was  not  a woman  of  genius ; nor  had  she  much  of 
that  aggressive  energy  which  would  .enable  her  to 
push  her  own  fortunes  in  the  world.  But  she  com- 
pensated for  these  and  several  other  deficiencies  by 
a wonderful  amount  of  tact — or  perhaps  the  quality 
deserves  a better  name  than  tact,  for  it  sprang  from 
real,  unselfish  consideration  for  the  tastes  and  hap- 
piness of  other  people.  She  knew  that  Dr.  Vander- 
pool did  not  like  children,  so  she  made  her  small 
household  as  little  burdensome  to  him  as  possible. 
She  never  suffered  them  to  be  obtruded  upon  his  at- 
tention. When  they  had  been  there  six  months  he 
would  hardly  have  known  them  had  he  met  them 
upon  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  little  Bess. 
She  was  such  a womanly  little  being  that  her  mother 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  banish  her ; and 
her  Uncle  Mark  often  found  her  curled  up  like  a 
dormouse  in  some  big  arm-chair  with  a book  in  her 
hand — always  and  every  where  a book.  He  took 
to  her  wonderfully.  She  was  so  thoughtful,  so  quiet, 
she  had  so  much  quaint  wisdom,  such  still,  grave 
ways.  Then,  too,  out  of  her  face  his  dead  brother’s 
eyes  seemed  always  to  look  at  him,  and  carried  him 
back  to  some  of  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  child- 
hood. She  loved  him,  moreover,  with  an  unpre- 
suming devotion  which  might  have  stirred  a colder 
heart  than  his.  She  never  climbed  into  his  lap,  or 


bothered  him  with  questions,  or  interfered  with  him 
in  any  way.  But  when  he  did  notice  her,  when  he 
stopped  to  talk  to  her  or  took  her  a little  while  on 
his  knee,  the  small  sweet  face  would  become  fairly 
radiant  with  pleasure,  and  to  call  out  this  look  grew 
to  be  one  of  his  chief  delights. 

Mrs.  Vanderpool,  too,  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 
She  never  was  in  his  way,  and  yet  he  never  failed 
to  find  her  ready  to  entertain  him.  He  grew  to 
think  it  was  not  altogether  a bad  arrangement 
which  had  brought  him  such  inmates.  Once  or 
twice  he  wondered  whether  he  himself  might  not 
have  been  tempted  to  commit  matrimony  if  he  had 
found  in  time  such  a woman  as  Mrs.  Paul— so  un- 
consciously beautiful,  so  unselfish,  understanding  so 
well  her  own  sphere,  and  keeping  in  it  so  steadily. 
Not  that  now  he  ever  thought  of  marrying  her, 
lovely  as  she  was.  A widow  with  three  children ! 
To  such  a suggestion  most  men  would  probably  say, 
“No,  I thank  you.” 

When  she  had  been  there  a year  the  severity  of 
her  mourning  began  to  relax  a little.  She  wore 
black  still,  but  it  was  a sort  of  mitigated  black,  and 
became  her  exquisitely,  as  the  Doctor  couldn’t  help 
noticing.  Her  soft,  golden-brown  hair  waved  away 
from  her  fair,  pensive  face,  without  the  disfiguring 
widow’s  cap ; and  when  he  came  in  one  day,  and 
found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  playing  with  her  chil- 
dren, he  thought  she  looked  scarcely  more  than  a 
child  herself. 

About  this  time  she  coaxed  him  to  resume  his 
gentleman’s  dinner  parties.  She  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Willing  how  much  he  enjoyed  them,  and  she 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  give  them  up  any 
longer  for  her  sake.  He  sent  out  cards  of  invita- 
tion, and  the  men,  remembering  with  zest  the  gay 
old  times,  came  eagerly.  But  something  was  want- 
ing. The  preparations  were  made  as  liberally  as  of 
old,  and  there  were  some  added  touches  of  grace  and 
beauty — Mrs.  Vanderpool’s  thought — in  the  flowers 
Which  breathed  their  fragrance  every  where,  and  the 
leaf  garlands  which  entwined  the  baskets  of  fruit. 
But,  somehow,  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Vanderpool  as  if  the 
salt  had  lost  its  savor.  The  guests  told  old  stories. 
Had  they  grown  dull,  or  “did  he  dream  they  were 
brighter  before  ?”  He  rather  missed  his  usual  quiet 
dinner — with  Mrs.  Paul’s  gentle  face  opposite,  and 
the  children,  as  the  custom  had  grown  to  be  of  late, 
coming  in  with  the  dessert.  The}"  joked  him,  some 
of  them,  about  his  family  cares,  and  he  felt  that 
their  wit  was  coarse. 

At  the  next  dinner  he  insisted  on  Mrs.  Vander- 
pool’s  presence  at  the  table ; and  she,  willing  enough 
to  please  him,  went  in  and  staid  until  alter  the 
dessert  was  brought  on.  And  by-and-by  they  all 
went  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  her  there, 
sitting  at  the  piano,  and  singing  softly  an  old  6ong. 
He  was  annoyed  to  see  how  they  all  admired  her. 
She  had  been  quite  a belle  before  she  married  Paul, 
and  the  Doctor  thought  there  was  a spice  of  the  old 
coquetiy  in  her  manner  now.  It  vexed  him  to  see 
how  his  friends  clustered  round  her.  He  wished 
he  had  let  her  stay  up  stairs ; and  then  was  unjust 
enough  to  blame  her  because  she  had  been  so  will- 
ing to  leave  the  children  as  soon  as  she  found  that 
he  wished  it. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  the  next  dinner ; 
and  before  he  had  got  ready  for  it  something  hap- 
pened which  put  all  such  ideas  out  of  his  mind. 
He  went  home  one  night  at  quite  a late  hour,  hav- 
ing been  detained  by  a difficult  case.  Mrs.  Paul 
heard  him  let  himself  in,  and  as  he  took  off  his  coat 
in  the  hall  she  glided  down  the  stairs. 

“ Oh,  brother,  little  Bess  is  so  very,  very  ill ! 
Iiow  thankful  I am  that  you  are  home  at  last !” 

He  looked  at  her,  and  her  face  shone  strangely 
white  under  the  hall  gas-light.  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  to  steady  her  as  they  went  up  the  stairs 
together,  and  said,  with  a new  gentleness  in  his 
tone  : 

“ Poor  girl ! poor  Bessie !” 

She  led  the  way  into  her  own  room. 

* 1 ‘ I’ve  brought  her  in  here,  ” she  said.  “I  thought 
it  was  best  to  keep  her  out  of  the  nursery  until  we 
knew  for  a certainty  what  was  the  matter.” 

By  this  time  he  stood  over  the  bedside.  The 
child  lay  in  a sort  of  stupor,  her  eyes  half  open, 
with  a strange,  glassy  look  in  them,  her  cheeks  and 
lips  a vivid  scarlet.  He  looked  at  her  ti  while, 
counted  her  flying  pulses,  turned  dpwn  the  little 
night-gown,  and  glanced  at  the  burning  flesh  under- 
neath. Then  he  turned  to  his  sister-in-law  pity- 
ingly. 

“She  has  scarlet-fever,”  he  said.  “We  must 
lose  no  time.  She  is  very  sick  indeed.” 

Bessie  Vanderpool’s  face  grew  ghastly.  She 
knelt  down  at  the  Doctor’s  feet,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a wild,  unnatural  light  in  her  eyes. 

“ Oh,  keep  her  alive !”  she  said.  “I  shall  die  if 
I lose  my  darling ! Oh,  brother  Mark,  as  you  hope 
for  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  do  not  let  her  die  1” 

The  violence  of  her  emotion  frightened  him.  lie 
had  not  known  it  was  in  her.  What  if,  after  all, 
her  nature  were  not  as  calm  and  even  as  he  had  al- 
ways fancied  ? 

“I  will  do  my  best," he  answered,  soothingly; 
“and  you,  Bessie,  you  must  be  calm  too,  if  you 
are  to  do  her  any  good.” 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  a moment,  still  and  reso- 
lute, ready  to  obey  his  least  suggestion. 

For  two  weeks  they  watched  together  over  little 
Bess — the  mother  night  and  day,  the  Doctor  when- 
ever he  could  spare  an  hour  from  his  patients.  He 
began  to  understand  Paul’s  wife  as  he  had  never 
understood  her  before — to  see  how  much  unselfish 
love  aud  quiet  heroism  was  in  this  timid,  girlish 
creature. 

For  a long  timo  he  had  no  hope  for  little  Bess, 
but  her  mother  never  despaired.  It  was  her  faith, 
and  her  tireless  devotion  that  triumphed  at  last, 
rather  than  Dr.  Vanderpool’s  skill.  One  day  he 
came  in  from  a drive  and  looked  at  the  child  with  a 
brightening  face. 

“She  will  live,”  he  said;  “but  I think  only  a 
mother  could  have  saved  her.” 

“ Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God !”  she  cried,  choking- 
ly, and  then  burst  into  a fit  of  hysterical  sobbing. 

“I  have  let  you  half  kill  yourself,”  he  said,  try- 
ing to  soothe  her,  “but  you  will  have  your  rewr'th 


Now  Mrs.  Willing  can  do  as  well  as  you,  and  you 
must  rest.  I insist  on  your  going  to’ bed  at  once, 
and  not  getting  up  again  until  morning.” 

“But,  brother — ” 

“Bessie,  I have  a right  to  be  trusted.  You 
know,  or  ought  to  by  this  time,  that  I won’t  let 
little  Bess  suffer.  You  must  mind  me,  or  I shall 
have  two  patients  here  instead  of  one.  ” 

She  went  then,  meekly  as  a child.  She  undressed 
herself,  took  a refreshing  bath,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  weeks,  went  to  bed.  She  thought 
she  could  not  sleep,  but  her  head  had  not  been  five 
minutes  on  the  pillow  before  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
slumber  which  Dr.  Vanderpool  took  care  that  no- 
thing should  interrupt  until  the  next  morning. 

Katy  had  taken  the  two  younger  children  out  of 
the  house  to  a quiet  boarding-place,  as  soon  as 
they  knew'  the  nature  of  little  Bessie’s  illness ; and 
the  Doctor  reckoned  a morning  and  evening  visit 
to  them  among  his  regular  duties.  He  was  getting, 
in  these  visits,  curiously  interested  in  his  baby 
nephews.  He  had  never  noticed  them  much  be- 
fore ; but  now  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  the  little 
fellows,  taken  away  thus  from  the  mother-love  in 
which  their  hearts  delighted,  without  a feeling  of 
tender  pity  which  drew  him  on,  before  he  knew  it, 
into  a systematic  course  of  petting.  They  grew 
very  fond  of  him.  Mark,  his  namesake,  was  now 
a sturdy  boy  of  two,  and  Paul  was  past  four. 
When  the  Doctor  began  to  find  out  what  nice  boys 
they  really  were,  and  how  delightful  were  their 
coaxing,  merry  ways,  he  wondered  a little  at  his 
old  aversion  to  children. 

This  night,  after  he  had  sent  their  mother  to  bed, 
he  went  to  them  as  usual.  He  found  them  in  rosy 
health,  and  felt  satisfied  that  all  fear  of  their  hav- 
ing taken  the  disease  was  past.  He  went  back 
then  with  a light  heart,  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
night  sitting  beside  little  Bess.  Having  pledged 
himself  to  her  mother  that  she  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, he  would  not  intrust  to  any  one  else  the 
task  of  watching  her.  Mrs.  Willing  lay  down  in 
the  next  room  to  be  within  call  in  case  any  thing 
was  needed,  and  he  took  his  seat  by  the  shaded 
lamp  with  a medical  journal  in  his  hand.  But  he 
did  not  cut  the  leaves.  Somehow  his  thoughts 
kept»him  busy. 

They  went  back  again  to  the  old,  easy-going  life 
before  Paul’s  wife  and  Paul’s  children  came — the 
idle,  careless  ways,  the  luxurious  habits,  the  sump- 
tuous dinners.  Had  he  been  happier  then?  Would 
he  change  back  now  ? Would  he  be  willing  Bessie 
should  carry  her  little  brood  into  some  other  man’s 
home,  sit  at  some  other  man’s  fireside,  lifting  up 
her  shy  sweet  eyes,  uttering  her  low,  gentle  wel- 
comes ? He  felt,  vaguely,  that  she  would  leave  be- 
hind her  an  insupportable  loneliness — that  the  old 
life  could  never  be  the  same  again  as  it  was  before 
she  came.  Just  then  little  Bess  waked  up,  and 
begged  for  a drink  of  water. 

“Do  you  know  me,  childie?”  he  asked,  gently, 
as  he  bent  over  her. 

“Oh  yes,  Uncle  Mark,”  and  turning  her  head 
she  touched  her  }ips  to  the  hand  that  was  smoothing 
her  pillow.  “ Where  is  mamma?” 

“ Resting,  dear.  She  has  taken  care  of  you, 
night  and  day,  for  two  weeks,  and  now  that  you  are 
getting  better  I have  sent  her  to  bed.” 

She  asked  no  more  questions,  but  seemed  perfect- 
ly contented  with  him  for  nurse.  He  found  a 
strange  sweetness  in  this  child’s  love  that  so  trusted 
him— almost,  as  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  he  were 
her  father. 

Two  weeks  more,  and  the  household  began  to  fall 
back  into  its  old  ways."  The  children  had  come 
home ; little  Bess  was  able  to  sit  up ; and  so  one 
night,  after  the  nursery  was  quiet,  the  mother  came 
down  for  the  first  time  in  a month  to  her  old  place 
in  the  drawing-room.  When  Dr.  Vanderpool  came 
up  stairs  and  found  her  his  face  brightened. 

“ It  is  good  to  see  you  here  again,”  he  said;  sit- 
ting down  close  by  her. 

“And  good  to  be  here,  and  feel  that  they  are  all 
safe.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I never  could  thank  God 
enough.  And  you  too,  Mark,  what  should  I have 
done  but  for  you  ?” 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  her  shy,  sweet, 
violet  eyes,  and  the  look  tempted  him— her  words, 
too — she  had  never  called  him  “Mark”  like  that 
before.  He  bent  toward  her,  and  his  voice  shook 
so  it  sounded  strange  to  himself. 

“ Bessie,  I have  done  no  more  than  my  duty  for 
you  and  yours.  I deserve  no  reward,  but  you  said 
once  you  wished  you  could  reward  me.  Will  you 
give  me  yourself,  and  pay  me  so  for  all  I ever  have 
done  or  could  do  ? I will  care  for  your  children  as 
if  they  had  been  my  own ; and  if  a man’s  love  can 
make  you  happy  mine  shall.  Speak,  child !” 

The  swift  color  stained  her  face  and  neck.  Her 
eyes  fell,  and  she  waited  a little  while  before  she 
answered.  He  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat  in  the 
stillness.  At  last  her  words  came— so  low  that  he 
could  hardly  catch  them. 

“ Would  it  be  right,  Mark  ?” 

“ Upon  my  soul  I do  believe  it  would  be  right. 

I do  believe  that  Paul  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  give  his  orphans  into  ray  keeping.” 

“I  never  thought  of  this  before — never  for  one 
moment.  You  must  let  me  have  time  to  know  my 
own  heart.  Do  not  ask  me  about  it  again.  As 
soon  as  I can  understand  myself  I will  answer  you, 
yes  or  no.” 

Then  she  went  away  from  him,  and  he  sat  vague- 
ly wondering  at  himself— remembering  how  h had 
dreaded  her  coming,  and  realizing  how  much  dearer 
now  than  all  other  hopes  of  his  life  was  this  one  of 
keeping  her  forever.  Children  and  all;  he  would 
not  have  spared  one  of  them. 

Ten  days  went  by,  seeming  strangely  long  to 
Mark  Vanderpool,  not  a patient  man  by  nature. 
Bessie  avoided  him,  he  thought.  Would’  she  ever 
be  ready  to  answer  him  ? Would  her  answer  mean 
hope  or  despair? 

At  last  one  night  she  came  to  him  of  her  own  ac- 
cord as  he  sat  looking  moodily  into  the  grate.  Kneel- 
ing down  beside  him,  she  laid  her  head  against  his 
knee. 

Qi®fpsnfc'Pf‘m,r*h'“ked'  ‘,cbiMr“ 
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“ I really  want  you.”  His  tone  was  solemn  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  love ; strong  with  the  force  of 
his  passion. 

“ I do  not  think  I am  good  enough  for  you,”  she 
murmured.  “ Neither  would  I give  myself  to  you 
as  a reward  for  all  your  generous  kindness.  But  if 
my  love  is  worth  any  thing  you  have  it.” 

He  had  her  in  his  arms  before  she  kDew  it,  and 
was  kissing  her  with  kisses  so  eager  that  they  star- 
tled her,  murmuring  over  her  such  fond  words  as 
she  had  never  dreamed  this  reserved,  self-centred 
man  could  utter.  .They  sounded  curiously  evcn-to 
him  as  they  fell  on  his  own  ears  though  his  whole 
heart  was  in  them.  I doubt  if  gay,  gallant  Paul 
had  ever  loved  her  half  so  well ; and  I think  her 
nature  was  stirred  to  a depth  her  girlhood  never 
knew.  She  was  almost  frightened  to  feel  how  hap- 
py she  was. 

So  the  home  to  which  she  had  come  for  refuge  in 
her  sorrow  became  the  abiding-place  of  her  joy. 
Before  the  spring  opened  she  was  the  wife  of  Mark 
Vanderpool,  and  her  children  found  in  the  old  hater 
of  babies  the  most  tender  of  fathers. 


WINGLETS 

FROM  OUR  “ CORRESPONDENT  ON -THE- WIN G." 

CONTIHXHTAL  IfOTIL,  PHILADELPHIA,  KoV.  26,  1S66. 

Friend  Weekly: 

In  this  right-angled  city,  which  if  their  ways  were 
as  right  as  their  angles  they  would  do  well,  I feel  I 
must  address  thee  in  the  plain  language,  for  I have 
just  been  to  the  Woman’s  Rights  and  Lefts  and  Equal 
Suffrage  Convention,  held  here  last  Saturday,  and  I 
heard  some  very  plain  language.  On  the  platform, 
which  was  very  broad,  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aroady 
Standing,  Mrs.  Lttoy  Longstone,  Mrs.  Susan  Bean- 
thony,  and  Rev.  Miss  Oblivion  Dark  Brown.  Among 
the  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Frederick  Dugout  and  oth- 
ers, to  give  color  to  the  affair.  As  soon  as  I made  my 
appearance  one  of  the  Equal  Suffragessers  accosted 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I was  not  the  flying  correspond- 
ent to  Harper's  Weekly.  I owned  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. Then  said  she : 41 1 suppose  thee  is  among  those 
that  think  women  ought  to  do  nothing  but  nurse  ba- 
bies, and  other  household  duties ; but  when  thee  re- 
members that  many  of  us  have  no  such  duties,  nor 
ever  expect  to  have  any,  thee  should  be  glad  that  we 
are  left  to  arrange  for  the  nursing  of  the  Republic ; 
for  thee  must  own  that,  judging  from  things  at  the 
White  House,  one  would  suppose  that  the  infant  Re- 
public had  been  brought  up  on  the  bottle."  This  re- 
mark seemed  to  me  so  poetical  that  I thought  I would 
send  you  a sketch  of  what  was  probably  in  the  fair 
speaker’s  mind  at  the  time. 


ANDY  NURSING  THE  INFANT  REPUBLIC,  AND  TRYING  TO 
IMPROVE  ITS  CONSTITUTION. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arcady  Standing,  the  non-elect,  as 
you  may  remember,  was  the  first  speaker.  She  was 
dressed  very  nice.  I don’t  know  the  names  of  the 
moire  antiques  and  things,  but  she  looked  beautiful. 
Elizabeth  came  forward  and  said:  ‘‘lam  sorry  that 
our  venerable  Presidentess,  Mrs.  Lucrktla  Mott,  is 
not  here,  as  our  Mott-oh  is  for  equal  suffrage."  Mr. 
Frederick  Dugout  here  rose  and  said  that  was  a joke. 
(Great  Applause.)  “ This  is  an  equal  suffrage  organ- 
ization. John  Bright  tells  usihat  five  out  of  every 
seven  millions  of  Englishmen  can  not  vote.  Now  I 
am  not  Bright  (A  voice:  4 Yes  yon  are,  Betsy’),  but  I 
do  say  that  there  is  about  that  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans that  are  disfranchised ; and  we  must  labor  until 
a woman's  right  at  the  polls  will  be  denied  by  none.” 


Union  to  a man."  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Frederick  Dugout 
here  rose  and  said  that  was  another  joke.  (Renewed 
cheering.)  That  union  to  a man  was  a union  that  did 
not  depend  upon  force  of  arms.  (A  voice : 44  Is  that  a 
jokef")  Frederick:  “No,  Sir;  I am  not  here  to 
make  jokes,  but  merely  to  explain  them  for  others.” 
(Cheers.) 

Lucy  continued : " In  Great  Britain  there  is  a move- 
ment on  foot  to  demand  the  ballot  for  women."  Fred- 
erick again  rose  and  said  that  the  reason  it  got  along 
so  slow  was  because  it  was  on  foot.  It  had  better  take 
a carriage."  (Cries  of  “Joke  1 joke !’’)  “And,”  con- 
tinued Lucy, 44  I’m  afraid  they  will  succeed  before  wo 
Will." 


A SUFFERER  OF  “EQUAL  SUFFRAGE." 


An  “equal  righter"  now  came  forward  and  read  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  if  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  then  we  should 
all  have  our  44  latch-key,”  and  the  men  should  take 
their  turns  at  the  cradle ; and  any  arrangement  of  so- 
ciety that  looked  to  one  sphere  for  man  and  another 
for  a woman  was  a one-sided  arrangement,  and  was 
unworthy  a free  people.  (Cheers.) 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  hold  with  Lamartine  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  a Restaurant-Keeper  should  not  sell 
with  his  Spring  Chickens  Spring  Bonnets,  Artificial 
Flowers  with  his  Cauliflowers,  and  Crinolines  with 
Early  Pease.  (Cheers.) 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  election  of  wo- 
men to  the  delegate  and  primary  elections ; that  very 
unworthy  men  are  nominated  because  the  brutal  ones 
control  the  nominations ; that  we  form  a 44  ring,"  to 
secure  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  (Immense 
cheering.) 

After  the  resolutions  had  been  considered  Eliza- 
beth came  forward  and  said : 

“ I desire,  before  this  Convention  go  further,  to  in- 
sist that  this  body  indulge  in  no  fulsome  adulation  of 
the  Republican  party.  Why,  James  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  was  the  only  Congressman  last  winter  that  had 
the  nerve  and  decency  to  present  the  woman-suffrage 
memorial  to  Congress."  (Cheers  for  the  decency  of 
Brooks.) 

The  Rev.  Miss  Oblivion  Dark  Brown  now  spoke. 
She  said  that  Greeley  believed  in  woman  suffrage, 
but  wouldn’t  advocate  it  because  he  wanted  to  get 
into  the  Senate,  and  he  was  afraid  the  picture-papers 
would  make  fun  of  him.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the 
papers  nor  any  pictures ; had  her  photograph  taken 
and  hung  out  in  Broadway,  New  York,  and  didn’t  care 
who  saw  it.  Women  are  frivolous  because  they  are 
irresponsible ; our  grandmothers  didn’t  want  to  vote 
because  they  had  work  to  do ; but  now  we  can  get  la- 
dies from  Ireland  to  do  all  the  work  for  $2  60  a week 
and  board,  and  that  leaves  us  more  leisure  to  enter 
upon  new  duties.  Some  one  had  spoken  about  nurs- 
ing babies.  All  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  She 
had  seen  a new  invention  of  a cradle,  which  you  wound 
up  as  you  do  a clock,  and  you  could  go  out  and  give  a 
lecture,  and  the  cradle  would  swing  until  you  came 
back.  Thus  the  baby  gave  you  full  swing,  as  you  did 
the  same  for  it.  (Cheers.)  And  as  for  the  grown-up 
children,  when  the  house  gets  too  full  you  can  send 
them  to  boarding-school,  where  they  will  always  be 
glad  to  receive  them  with  a fork,  towel,  and  spoon. 
Mies  Brown  said,  in  some  of  these  matters  she  spoke 
without  personal  knowledge,  as  she  never  had  a fam- 
ily; but  she  thought  that  women  should  vote  first 
and  marry  afterward,  as  she  expected  to  do,  though  it 
might  be  a long  time  before  she  could  vote.  (Cheers.) 

After  Miss  Brown  had  concluded  the  meeting  list- 
ened to  some  speeches  by  the  other  sex  for  a few  min- 
utes, when  they  soon  insisted  uion  an  adjournment. 

Miss  Brown  then  approached  me,  and  seeing  my 
massive  brow,  asked  me  if  I was  connected  with  the 
press.  I replied  th&t  I reported  for  Harper.  She  said 
she  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  women  would  set  all 
the  type  on  that  paper,  revise  all  the  editorials,  and 
when  a smart  and  interesting  girl  would  oe  the 44  dev- 
il." I replied  that  I hoped  to  see  that  time  myself,  at 
which  she  grasped  my  hand  cordially.  I tell  you,  dear 
Weekly,  that  I referred  entirely  to  the  last  half-dozen 
words  of  her  remark.  Your  own  C.  O.  W. 


THE  POLL.” 


Elizabeth  now  introduced  Mrs.  Lucy  Longstone, 
who,  in  coming  forward,  was  greeted  with  warm  ap- 
plause, and  proceeded  to  say : 

44  The  advocates  of  equal  suffrage  are  down  on  both 
political  parties.  The  Republicans  talked  of 4 univers- 
al suffrage,’  but  meant  masculine  suffrage  all  the  time ; 
and  those  who  had  been  our  professed  friends  ‘went 
back  on  us.’  (Applause.)  Then  we  resolved  to  make 
fight  with  the  colored  class,  ‘for  the  colored  troops 
fought  n and  with  them  to  strike,  like  Morris- 
sey, straight  from  the  shoulder.  (Cheers.)  It  is  pro- 
posed to  insult  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  land  by 
Dotting  the  word  ‘male’  into  the  Constitution ; and  I 
see  the  Postmaster-General  is  advertising  for  mail 
Contracts  (Cries  of  4 Joke  1 joke!’),  and  designating 
certain  lines  oi  travel  as  mail  routes,  as  though  a fe- 
male route  wasn’t  worth  mentioning.  (Cheers.)  My 
friends,  a female  route  on  a shopping  day  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things,  except  the  female  herself,  in 
nature.  (Cries  of  ‘Bully!’  and  4 Good  1’)  It  always 
seemed  to  me  absurd  to  quote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence about  all  men  being  created  equal,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  women  were  ever  created  at  all.  All 
men  are  created  equal  to  what?  Equal  to  the  women 
they  are  in  some  things,  but  not  in  knowing  how  to 
vote.  Do  you  suppose  any  woman  would  have  voted 
for  Morrissey  for  Congress|P|  jNojh  jTh,ey  wduld  as 
soon  think  of  voting  for  Tuxr>  StF.vy.-fc,  Wfiny  cither 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Nowadays  a set  of  furs,  of  some  kind,  is  regarded 
as  an  almost  indispensable  portion  of  a lady's  winter 
wardrobe.  The  Russian,  Hudson  Bay,  and  American 
Sable,  or  Mink,  as  it  is  usually  called,  are  the  most 
desirable  and  durable  kinds,  while  the  Ermine,  Chin- 
chilla, and  Siberian  squirrel  are  much  worn,  and  very 
pretty.  Ermine,  however,  can  not  so  well  be  worn  on 
all  occasions,  and  is  especially  appropriate  for  evening 
wear. 

But  animals  of  various  kinds  are  made  to  meet  the 
universal  demand  for  furs.  The  Astrakhan  fur  or 
wool  was  used  to  some  extent  last  winter ; and  this 
year  the  44  Persianer,"  a wool  obtained  from  sheep  of 
Persia,  and  which  is  fine  and  glossy,  is  made  into  pel- 
erines and  short  jackets  for  skating,  as  well  as  into 
collars  and  muffs. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  an  animal, 
whose  name  is  usually  discarded  from  polite  society, 
is  beginning  to  occupy  a prominent  position  hi  the  ex- 
port as  well  as  internal  trade  of  the  country.  Let  not 
the  reader  shrink  in  disgust,  for  the  fact  is  that  the 
traffic  in  the  skin  of  the  much-abused  skunk  now 
amounts  to  quite  a handsome  sum  per  year.  Large 
shipments  have  been  recently  made  to  Russia,  where 
these  skins  are  used  for  the  caps  ol  grenadiers,  while 
many  are  manufactured  into  muffs  in  this  country. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  a single  muff  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  the  original  owner  of  the  fur.  By  no 
means.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  wonderful  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  an  entire  metamorphosis  takes  place, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  recognize  any  of  the  orig- 
inal features  of  the  skin ; not  the  slightest  odor  is  per- 
ceptible, and  then  it  is  announced  as  the  “Prairie 
Badger,"  the  “Colorado Catamount,"  the  44  Australian 
Wolf,"  or  by  some  other  taking  title.  Thus  christened 
it  is  transformed  into  something  rich  and  rare,  and 
fashion  settles  the  rest. 


Why  is  the  " Cecilian  Choir”  so  called  ? is  a ques- 
tion with  many  on  reading  the  musical  advertise- 

ments  of  the  day.  In  brief,  because  8t.  Cecilia  was 

harE..)p  |*n^*  J,  tjie  patron  s|iut  of  music.  But  those  who  have  re- 


cently heard  the  Oratorio  of 44  Samson"  performed  by 
Dr.  Cutler’s  choir— composed  largely  of  boy  sopranos 
—have  doubtless  noticed  a pretty  little  story  about 
St.  Cecilia  upon  the  programme.  She  was  a Roman 
lady,  born  of  noble  parents,  about  the  year  296.  Not- 
withstanding she  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
her  parents  married  her  to  a young  Pagan  nobleman 
named  Valerianus,  who,  on  the  wedding-night,  was 
told  that  Cecilia  was  nightly  visited  by  an  angel,  and 
that  he  must  forbeawto  approach  her,  otherwise  the 
angel  would  destroy  him.  Valerianus  desired  to  see 
his  rival,  the  angel,  but  he  was  told  it  was  impossible 
unless  he  would  consent  to  be  baptized  and  become  a 
Christian.  To  this  he  consented.  Afterward  he  found 
his  wife  at  prayer  in  her  closet,  and  by  her  side  an 
angel  clothed  with  brightness.  Valerianus  entreated 
him  that  his  brother  Tihertius  might  be  a partaker 
of  the  spiritual  grace  which  he  himself  had  received. 
The  angel  answered  that  his  desire  was  granted,  and 
that  they  both  should  be  crowned  with  martyrdom  in 
a short  time.  Upon  this  the  angel  vanished.  Shortly 
after  Tihertius  was  converted,  and  both  he  and  Vale- 
rianus were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  offered  her  life 
upon  condition  that  she  would  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
deities;  but  she  refused,  and  died  a martyr  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  tradition  is  that  St.  Cecilia  excelled  in  music, 
and  that  the  angel  was  drawn  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions by  the  charms  of  her  melody ; hence  she  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music  and  musi- 
cians. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  this  city  has  introduced 
what  we  think  will  be  a very  popular  improvement  in 
its  management  Books  will  he  delivered  at  the  resi- 
dences of  any  members  who  choose  to  provide  them- 
selves with  blank  orders  and  delivery  stamps,  which 
are  sold  at  the  price  of  twenty  for  one  dollar.  The  or- 
der with  a stamp  on  it  is  sent  to  the  Library  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  and  the  book  wanted  will  be  delivered 
at  the  person's  residence,  and  the  book  to  be  returned 
taken  away. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victo- 
ria, Vancouver's  Island— some  of  them,  at  least — are 
possessed  of  good  lungs,  and  extraordinary  persever- 
ance. It  is  reported  that  a certain  Mr.  M’Clnre  recent- 
ly spoke  for  seventeen  hours  without  pausing  or  sit- 
ting down.  IUs  opponents  made  every  effort  to  tire 
him  out,  refusing  to  allow  him  to  lean  against  the  ta- 
ble, to  put  his  foot  upon  a chair  for  a moment,  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  irksomeness  of  iris  position  by 
resting  his  hand  upon  any  thing,  or  to  speak,  in  short, 
in  any  other  than  a rigidly  erect  and  unsupported  atti- 
tude. He  “stood  it  out,"  however,  and  gained  his 
point. 

English  papers  bring  us  accounts  of  the  display  of 
meteors ; which,  it  seems,  occurred,  as  was  anticipa- 
ted by  astronomers,  and  was  visible  in  Great  Britain, 
though  not  in  this  country.  The  shower  was  very 
brilliant,  and  lasted  several  hours.  The  London  Ex- 
press says : 

44  Many  of  the  meteors  appeared  to  have  a yellowish 
light,  others  a deep  red.  So  near  to  ns  did  some  of 
them  appear  that  their  resemblance  to  rockets  oc- 
curred to  every  one,  and  we  almost  seemed  to  hsten 
for  the  rush  through  the  air.  During  the  transit  of 
the  meteors  the  light  of  the  other  stars  was  scarcely 
to  be  noticed.  The  noiseless  course  gave  a thrill  that 
no  artificial  splendors  could  produce.  In  some  cases 
the  passage  was  brief  and  the  light  faint ; in  others,  a 
large  portion  of  the  sky  was  traversed,  and  the  lumi- 
nousness both  prolonged  and  intense.  The  soft-glid- 
ing motion,  if  such  a term  may  be  employed,  was  a 
striking  characteristic." 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  received 
a munificent  addition  to  its  endowment  from  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  Andrews,  a merchant  of  our  city.  The  aggregate 
sum  is  $100,000.  It  is  to  be  applied  as  follows:  For  a 
professorship  of  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  sciences, 
$25,000;  for  a professorship  of  the  evidences  of  re- 
vealed religion  and  evangelical  theology,  $25,000 ; to 
complete  a Greek  professorship,  $15,000 ; for  a profes- 
sorship of  political  science,  $15,000;  for  medals  and 
premiums  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  In  various 
branches,  the  Income  of  $10,000 ; for  chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus,  the  income  of  $10,000. 

There  is  now  living  in  Rome,  Oneida  County  (says 
an  exchange),  a lady  ninety-four  years  of  age,  who  has 
a son  living  seventy-five  years  old,  a grandson  fifty- 
five,  and  a great-grandson  thirty-three  years  old,  and 
a great-graud-daughter  less  than  three  years  old. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  town  out  West  that  was  so 
healthy  that  the  selectmen  were  obliged  to  kill  a man 
in  order  to  start  a grave-yard. 

Custom-house  officers  should  not  be  too  sharp.  A 
keen  one,  on  the  Canada  line,  lately  stopped  a woman 
carrying  a bundle.  44  What  have  you  there  ?"  he  de- 
manded. She  hesitated,  stammered,  and  then  said: 
“Nothing  dutiable."  He  insisted  on  seeing  it.  She 
resisted  at  first,  but  at  length  surrendered  the  sus- 
pected package,  saying, 44  Take  it,  then,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you  1"  While  she  went  on  her  way  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  his  treasure,  which  proved  to  be  an 
infant  a few  days  old.  The  unfortunate  officer  finds 
the  duties  heavier  than  he  expected. 

A gentleman  in  London,  having  occasion  one  night 
to  visit  the  office  of  a London  and  Glasgow  telegraph 
company,  found  the  door  shut,  and  the  porter  inside, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  it,  so  fast  asleep,  and  the 
clerk  in  charge  so  far  up  stairs,  that  no  amount  of 
knocking  could  obtain  him  admission.  Ho  went  to 
au  adjoining  office  and  telegraphed  to  Glasgow,  re- 
questing the  clerk  there  to  telegraph  back  to  the  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  first-mentioned  company,  directing 
him  to  go  down  stairs  and  awake  the  porter.  This 
was  successfully  done,  and  the  door  opened,  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Another  recent  telegraphic  feat  is,  that  an  order, 
just  received  at  San  Francisco  from  England  for  500 
barrels  o:  flour,  was  transmitted  by  cable  and  over- 
land telegraph  and  the  order  filled  and  advices  re- 
turned to  the  sender  by  telegraph  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
has  offered  $3000  for  an  old-fashioned  English  watch, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  residing  near 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  The  case  is  of  heavy  silver, 
and  the  movement  is  still  in  good  running  order. 

A singular  “fish"  story  is  told  by  a Pennsylvania 
paper.  A certain  German  gentleman  went  fishing 
with  some  friends.  Not  having  good  luck  time  passed 
slowly,  and  the  German  took  out  his  watch— a fine 
gold  one— when  a sudden  jerk  of  his  line  so  startled 
him  that  he  let  go  his  watch,  which  struck  his  knee 
and  bounded  off  into  the  water,  his  line  parting  at  the 
same  instant  with  a sudden  snap.  Finding  it  useless 
to  fish  for  the  watch,  the  friends  started  for  home ; but, 
rather  ashamed  of  their  bad  luck,  they  bought  a few 
fishes,  as  other  unlucky  fishermen  have  before  them. 
The  German  bought  an  eight-pound  bass ; on  insi  4 


ing  which  he  found  a fish-hook  sticking  in  its  gills  re- 
sembling the  one  he  had  lost.  It  was  with  a kind  of 
savage  joy  that  he  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  eating 
the  prime  cause  of  his  ill  luck ; but,  Btrange  to  tell, 
upon  cutting  the  fish  open,  he  found  his  watch,  which 
had  not  even  stopped  ticking. 

Not  long  since  a cousin  of  the  French  Emperor  died 
at  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris.  He  was  First  Chamberlain 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Theatres.  He  had 
seventeen  grand-crosses  oi  the  highest,  selectest  orders 
in  Europe.  But  though  possessed  oi  honors  and  riches, 
Count  Bacciochi  was  the  victim  of  a nervous  disease 
which  tortured  him  with  barbarous  cruelty.  He  could 
not  remain  still  without  suffering  the  aentest  pain. 
The  nerves  of  motion  were  affected.  He  transacted 
business  on  foot;  he  dictated  letters  as  he  paced  his 
office.  He  listened  to  the  performance  of  operas  in 
his  latticed  box,  which  had  no  seat  in  it,  and  was 
covered  with  a thick  carpet  that  he  might  walk  dur- 
ing the  whole  performance.  Often  sleep  would  not 
come  to  him  until  he  had  so  exhausted  the  body  that 
the  nerves  were  insensible  to  pain.  On  one  occasion 
he  walked  without  iutennission  for  thirty-six  hours, 
trying  to  subdue  pain  by  fatigue. 

The  soles  of  his  feet  were  red,  as  if  they  had  been 
boiled,  and  blood  had  been  forced  through  all  their 
pores.  The  Emperor  gave  him  rooms  adjoining  one 
of  the  largest  passages  of  the  Tuileries,  and  had  it  cov- 
ered with  a thick  Aubusson  carpet,  that  the  poor  pa- 
tient might  make  his  painful  round  with  least  pain.  He 
died  of  sheer  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep.  Shortly 
before  he  died  he  murmured, 44  Norine  1 Norine  1”  re- 
peatedly. 44  What  is  that?  Do  you  want  any  thing  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  persons  present.  44  Don’t  question 
me,"  replied  the  fast  dying  man.  But  Norine  was  the 
name  of  his  first  love— once  a little  shop-girl  of  Leg- 
horn—whose  memory  had  been  to  him  an  oasis  in 
life’s  desert. 

A singular  incident  recently  occurred  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  A young  lady  of  pleasing  appearance, 
and,  apparently,  of  unusual  intelligence,  went  before 
the  Mayor  of  that  place,  gave  her  name,  and  stated 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a physician  in  Logane- 
ville,  Indiana,  but  that  she  wished  him  to  place  her 
out  of  harm’s  way,  as  she  was  laboring  under  an  un- 
controllable impulse  to  murder  others.  At  the  same 
time  she  took  a package  oi  strychnine  from  her  stock- 
ing and  handed  it  over  to  an  officer.  She  was  placed 
under  suitable  supervision. 

Some  time  since  an  association  was  formed  to  col- 
onize Palestine ; and  recently  the  news  was  received 
that  156  Americans,  members  of  this  association,  had 
reached  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place.  The  locations  occupied  by  them  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  famous  orange  gardens,  which 
perfume  the  “ Valley  of  Sharon”  almost  away  to  Ram- 
leh.  The  local  authorities  afforded  every  facility  to 
the  new-comers,  their  baggage  and  a large  cargo  of 
building  wood  which  they  brought  with  them  having 
been  allowed  to  pass  the  custom-house  duty  free. 


FACT  OR  FANCY? 

“Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?”  Few  questions  are 
ever  asked  more  idle.  But  the  general  answer,  “I 
do,"  or  “I  do  not,”  is  worthy  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  if 
“ I do  not  believe”  is  to  be  taken  in  its  fullest  sense 
of  dogmatic  unbelief.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first 
place,  to  help  admitting  some  belief  in  ghosts,  for 
that  belief  runs  through  all  the  history  of  mankind. 
People  of  all  nations,  languages,  and  religious  creeds 
have  believed  in  ghosts  in  all  ages.  In  days  nB  skep- 
tical as  the  present  the  wisest  oi  the  classic  ancients 
told  their  ghost-stories,  wisely  refraining  from  saying 
whether  they  believed  them  or  not.  No  man  among 
the  Romans  was  less  superstitious  than  the  skeptical 
poet  Lucretius ; yet,  instead  of  repudiating  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts,  be  proceeds  to  account  for  them  on 
perfectly  natural  and  scientific  principles,  as  being 
filmy  emanations  from  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. 

Pliny  the  Younger  has  a famous  story  of  a haunted 
house,  with  its  usual  dramatic  incidents.  Cicero  be- 
lieves, at  all  events,  in  the  fact  of  spectres  appearing 
to  the  dreaming.  The  difficulty  in  all  cases  is  scien- 
tific verification,  and  this  is  a difficulty  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  appears  insoluble.  That 
the  appearance  of  a spirit  in  the  sleeping  or  waking 
state  has  been  a mental  fact  to  numberless  persons  is 
undeniable ; the  question  remains  whether  or  not  this 
mental  fact  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  usual 
phenomena  of  external  nature ; whether,  to  use  the 
language  of  philosophy,  it  has  an  objective  existence. 
Perhaps  no  person  is  entirely  without  experiences  of 
the  kind,  either  at  first  hand  or  second  hand ; and  a 
record  of  such  experiences,  however  trivial,  is  always 
interesting,  although  no  possible  accumulation  of  facts 
may  lead  ns  any  nearer  to  the  final  determination  of 
the  general  question.  For  instance,  I have  the  fol- 
lowing case  on  such  unquestionable  authority  that  I 
can  not  for  a moment  dispute  it: 

Many  years  ago  a young  surgeon,  on  board  a man- 
of-war  in  the  Indian  seas,  was  observed  by  his  mess- 
mates one  morning  to  wear  a very  care-worn  and  anx- 
ious look.  They  questioned  him  as  to  its  cause,  and 
with  some  reluctance  be  said  that  the  night  before  he 
had  seen  his  father  lying  dead  in  an  open  coffin.  He 
noted  the  circumstance  in  his  log-book,  with  the  date. 
In  due  time  a letter  came  announcing  the  death  of  his 
father  at  that  exact  date. 

No  one  from  this  story  could  infer  the  actual  ob- 
jective appearance  of  the  spectre ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
refuse  to  the  human  mind  in  states  of  sleep  or  trance 
a power  of  clairvoyance,  consisting  in  either  the  nulli- 
fication of  space  or  of  time.  In  this  case  space  was 
overleaped. 

The  next  case  I can  perfectly  vouch  for,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  apparent  foresight. 

An  English  clergyman,  whom  I knew  very  intimate- 
ly in  Germany,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  a native 
family.  On  the  night  on  which  the  lady  of  that  fam- 
ily was  confined  he  dreamed  that  the  nurse  came  to 
call  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  requesting  him  to 
come  down  and  christen  the  new-born  infant,  as  the 
child  was  in  such  immediate  danger  that  there  was  no 
time  to  send  for  the  Lutheran  clergyman.  In  the 
morning,  however,  on  inquiry,  the  answer  was  that 
mother  and  child  were  doing  well.  However,  in  ex- 
actly fourteen  days  aiterward  the  incident  oi  the  cler- 
gyman's dream  actually  occurred.  His  memory  could 
not  have  deceived  him,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  dream 
to  his  wife  the  next  morning. 

To  the  question  whether  I have  ever  seen  a ghost? 
I should  answer,  “No;"  but  I know  some  one  who 
has— that  is  to  say,  who  fully  believes  that  he  has — 
seen  one.  Here  is  thesstory  just  as  it  was  told  to  me : 

Near  the  town  oi  Weimar,  in  Saxony,  on  the  right 
of  the  long  alley  planted  with  chestnuts,  that  learls 
from  the  town  up  to  the  summer-palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  at  Bejviderc,  :thei:e|i8|fljy?ot  bare  of  trees,  show- 
ing the  sitR-  dfl  spine  iWcifett-  Hullding,  the  ruins  of 
* ive  almost  entir  ' " ' 
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eite,  among  the  brushwood,  are  openings  to  a most 
extraordinary  series  of  subterranean  passages,  which, 
it  is  said,  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  Some 
say  that  human  bones  have  been  found  in  them ; others, 
that  persons  endeavoring  to  explore  them  without  a 
clew,  have  become  bewildered  and  perished  of  hunger. 
Some  attribute  them  to  human  hands,  and  some  to 
natural  geological  causes.  It  is  only  certain  that  they 
are  there,  and  that  no  one  is  able  to  give  any  definite 
account  of  them.  As  to  the  building,  whose  founda- 
tions alone  are  visible  among  the  bushes,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  some  former 


Dukes  of  Saxony.  Some  few  years  ago  a friend  of 
mine,  Herr  H , of  Weimar,  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 

ing frequent  visits  to  Oberwisma,  a village-  at  the  end 
of  the  park,  one  of  the  ways  to  which  lies  through  the 
Belvidere  Allee.  One  evening  in  October,  after  the 
sun  was  set,  he  was  passing  along  this  road  in  a thick 
fog,  illuminated  by  the  moon ; as  he  passed  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  castle  formerly  stood,  he  was  aware 
of  an  appearance  in  the  mist  beside  him,  which  he  at 
first  did  not  pay  much  attention  to.  as  he  thought  it 
might  be  the  reflection  of  his  own  fonh.  After  a while, 
however,  it  struck  him  that  the  image  which  followed 


his  steps  so  closely  was  accompanied  by  the  image  of 
a dog,  and  he  had  no  dog  with  him.  This  circum- 
stance caused  him  to  stop  and  look  at  the  figure,  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  observed  that  it  wanted  a head. 

llerr  H walked  toward  it,  it  retired ; he  ran  from 

it,  it  followed  him ; he  fell  into  his  usual  pace,  it  con- 
tinued to  keep  step  with  him ; he  addressed  it,  but  it 

did  not  answer.  Herr  II is  a Roman  Catholic.  Tit 

mortal  terror  he  mechanically  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  ghost  immediately  vanished  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  old  castle. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  connected  with  the  scene 


of  this  adventure,  that  a former  Duke  of  Saxony  caused 
his  son  to  be  beheaded  for  some  fearful  family  crime 
— either  the  murder  of  his  own  mother,  or  an  intrigue 
similar  to  that  which  forms  the  foundation  of  Lord 
Byron’s  Parisian. 

At  Berka,  a small  bathing-place  among  the  hills, 
seven  miles  from  VVeimer,  there  is  also  to  be  seen,  on 
a woody  knoll,  the  site  of  a ruined  castle,  from  which 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimer  derives  his  title  of  Count 
Berka.  The  old  people  of  Berka  still  talk  of  a head- 
less apparition  which  used  to  haunt  it,  and  which  often 
appeared  to  their  grandfathers. 
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THE  STATESMAN’S  LESSON. 

By  AUGUSTUS  COMSTOCK. 
Parks  and  houses,  trees  and  meadows, 
Were  the  Statesman’s  own; 

Yet  he  walked  amid  the  shadows 
Mournful  and  alone. 

Golden  birds  among  his  willows 
Trilled  a happy  strain, 

And  the  breezes  stirred  to  billows 
All  his  waving  grain. 

Sang  the  locust  in  the  thicket 
As  it  saw  him  pass, 

And  the  ticking  of  the  cricket 
Sounded  in  the  grass. 

Round  the  clover  and  the  daisy 
Hummed  the  busy  bee, 

While  the  spider,  feeling  lazy, 

Swung  upon  the  tree. 

But  the  humming  and  the  swinging, 
And  the  grasses  green, 

Witli  the  birds  and  locust  singing, 
Scarce  were  heard  or  seen. 

For,  to  gentler  souls  enchanting, 

Nature’s  charms  are  tame 
To  a spirit  that  is  panting — 

Longing  for  a name — 

To  a lion  heart,  like  thunder, 

Beating  down  the  bars 
That  would  keep  a spirit  under, 

Soaring  toward  the  stars!* 

So  the  Statesman,  moving  onward, 

D iscontented — wild — 

On  his  dreams  of  glory  pondered, 

Till  he  saw  a child — 

Saw  a crippled  little  Saxon, 

Merriest  of  girls, 

With  her  crutches  and  a flaxen 
Shower  of  sunny  curls, 

Picking  from  the  grass  and  mosses 
Dew-drop  diadems, 

Weaving  into  rings  and  crosses 
Tiny  flower  stems. 

Spite  of  crutches,  searching  after 
Nut  and  faded  bur, 

Spite  of  pain,  so  full  of  laughter, 

Nature  laughed  with  her. 

Even'  bur  gave  greater  pleasure 
To  this  little  girl, 

Than  could  winning  of  such  treasure 
As  a throne  of  pearl. 

And  the  Statesman,  touched  and  humbled 
By  such  simple  trust, 

Saw  his  throne  of  glory  crumbled 
Finer  than  the  dust? 

And  confessed  the  happy  maiden, 

With  her  cripple  pains, 

Greater  than  the  sorrow-laden 
Lord  of  proud  domains  ! 


“Important  auxiliary  to  a lady’s  toilet.”— Bur- 
nett’s Toilet  Sets,  for  Sale  by  all  Druggists.— 
Washington  Chronicle. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainly  do  it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


nNAUSEOUS/ 


(D.D.fcCoj)  MEDICINES  ^ 

Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dundas  Dick  & Co/s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 
Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  iron, 


C i trate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
Oil  of  turpentine, 
Norwegian  tar, 

And  an  other  nauseous 
medicines. 


sw  Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 
" ” , - E.  MAT'—™ 

e Agent. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 

Sewing  Machines, 

495  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  Glover’s  Champion  Lever  Trass, 

Elastic  Stockings,  Shoulder-Braces,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


V/  A CONCENTRATED  SOAP  for  Family, 
Laundry,  and  Hotel  use.  Half  the  Soap  a J 


«W 

b loaimury.  auu  noun  use.  nan  me  ouuy  ana  jL 
half  the  Labor,  and  your  Clothes  are  Cleaner, 
Brighter,  and  Sweeter— a result  magical  as  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  SAVONINE  will  not  run  the  most 
delicate  color,  proving  it  can  not  injure  the  most  del- 
icate fibre.  The  cost  so  small,  the  result  so  great,  that 
the  poorest  housekeeper,  when  familiar  with  its  value, 
will  call  it 

A HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY, 
anufactured  in  this  country  by  the  < 

AP  COMPANY. 

. * Agency  Salesroom,  70  TRINITY  PLACE,  A 
yL  New  York.  S3T  N.B.  Sold  everywhere,  in 
boxes  of 6 lbs. for $1  50. 

Agents  appointing.  Apply  with  reference. 


VICTORY.  V.H.R. 

GREAT  TRIUMPH  OF  CHEMISTRY.  — For  fifty 
years  Chemists  have  sought  to  produce  an  ari'  1 
which  would  SURELY  BRING  BACK  HAIR  wht_  .. 
had  fallen  out.  and  RESTORE  ITS  COLOR,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  free  from  all  sediment  and  impurity : 
of  an  exquisite  perfume,  and  a PERFECT  HAIR 
DRESSING.  Thfs  search  has  at  last  been  successful, 
and  the 

VICTORY  HAIR  RESTORER 
is  incomparably  the  MOST  PERFECT  TOILET  ART- 
ICLE ever  manufactured.  It  iB  no  qnack  preparation, 
but  the  product  of  years  of  careful  study  and  chemical 
experiment.  It  may  be  used  with  the  hands  as  freely 
as  water,  and  a single  trial  will  remove  all  skepticism. 

For  sale  by  all  the  Druggists  and  the  Proprietor, 

B.  VAN  BUREN,  Chemist,  No.  4T5  Sixth  Avc. 


Part  59,  Rebellion  Record. 

COMPLETING  VOLUME  9. 

Illustrated  with  fine  steel  portraits  by  Ritchie,  of 
GEN.  GEORGE  REYNOLDS  and 
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AN  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

F.  P.  PERKINS  & BROTHER, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

FRENCH  FANCY  GOODS, 
LACES,  AND  EMBROIDERIES, 

727  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters. 

WHOOPING-COUGH  CURED. 

Cayuga,  Hums  County,  Miss. 

T.  Allcook  & Co.:  Gentlemen,— Please  send  me 
another  six  dozen  of  your  Porous  Plasters.  They  are 
in  great  demand  here  for  Whooping-Cough.  They  act 
like  a charm.  I could  have  sold  two  dozen  this  week 
if  I had  had  them.  Send  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
oblige,  yours  respectfully,  John  I.  Williams,  P.  M. 
ASTHMA  CURED. 

Mr.  Wm.  May,  of  245  Spring  St.,  New  York,  writes, 
Jan.  1, 1856 : I have  been  afflicted  with  Asthma  for  up- 
ward of  ten  years,  receiving  no  benefit  from  medical 
men.  I was  advised  by  a friend  to  try  one  of  All- 
cock’s  Porous  Plasters.  I said  I had  tried  several 
kinds  of  [plasters  without  any  benefit,  and  Supposed 
they  were  all  alike.  My  friend  gave  me  one  of  All- 
cock’s, and  urged  me  to  use  it.  I did  so,  and  have 
now  worn  them  steadily  for  nine  months,  and  find  my- 
self better  than  I have  been  for  many  years.  Agency, 
Brandreth  House,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


3 

> 

5d 
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The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle ! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tbb  Magic  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Hoe-made  Ruffles. 


by  Henry  Hitchcock  and  music  by  E.  T.  Blackmer, 
members  of  the  Grand  Army,  with  fine  lithographic  por- 
trait of  Maj.-Gen.  R.  S.  Foster,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

“ It  is  full  of  spirit,  and  destined  to  become  immense- 
ly popular.”— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  A lib- 
eral discount  to  Lodges.  Address  the  publishers, 

J.  A.  BUTTERFIELD  & CO., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


CANVASSERS  WANTED 

TO  SELL  THE  IMPROVED  FOLDING 


Very  light,  strong,  and  du»able ; can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling-bag  with  safety  and 
convenience,  occupying  the  space  of  a cigar-case,  and 
are  opened  and  closed  as  readily.  They  contain  (wheth- 
er open  or  closed)  matches  ana  extra  candles,  and,  be- 
ing always  ready  for  use,  are  most  appreciated  in  the 
greatest  emergencies. 

PRICES:  No.  1,  including  two  candles,  $1  each; 
No.  3,  including  three  candles,  75  cents  each;  No.  1 
pure  sperm  candles,  $1  per  tt>.  (20  to  the  BO ; No.  3 
pure  sperm  candles,  $1  25  per  lb.  (90  to  the  lb.). 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers  and  Canvassers. 

Send  for  Samples. 

JULIUS  IVES  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  49  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.,  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of  Ives’s  Patent 
Lamps,  and  Dealers  in  Kerosene  Goods  generally. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
&c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  which  will  , show  you 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; and  to  thoBe 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


ANEW  WAY  to  make  MONEY.— Send  $1  for  our 
Circular  and  Four  Golden  Envelopes,  drawing 
articles  of  Value  and  a chance  of  drawing  the  Capital 
Present  $30,000  in  Greenbacks.  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  197  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

We  have  many  inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  our 
prices  as  published  in  the  Price  List.  These  are  our 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 

The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 
was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  tarnished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide;  and  parties  with  small 
means  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay, 
elsewhere,  about  a dollar  per  pound  norc  than  we 
were  selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  five  pounds  or  us  at  one  time. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  lighten  these  Lurdene,  we  con- 
sented to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as 
one  pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell  can 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  smallpackages  to  suit  their 
trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as 
our  profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents ^er  pound. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large.proflts  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  60  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Deal- 
er at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  yon  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperuges,  and  waste, 
and  ad<f  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  ana  Ja- 
pan, one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  % lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 
MIXED  (black  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ lb. 

OOLONG  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  V lb. 
IMPERIAL  (green),  best  $1  25  y lb. 

English  breakfast  <hi*ck>,  eoc.,  »oc.,  $i, 

■$1  10,  best  $l  20  ^ lb. 

GUNPOWDER  (green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

Tinmouth,  Vt.,  Nov.  18,  1866. 

To  the  Or  eat,  American  Tea  Company,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen,— Please  find  inclosed  my  seventh  Club 
Order,  amounting  to  $134  35,  which  you  will  fill,  and 
send  to  my  address  by  Express,  to  be  collected  on  de- 
livery. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  complimentary  package. 

I  am,  gents,  your  obedient  servant, 

Judah  H.  Round. 

P.S.— Please  send  a few  blanks,  which  I will  dis- 
tribute. There  are  many  that  intend  to  get  up  Clubs 
the  coining  winter.  J.  H.  R. 

2  lbs.  Uncol'd  Japan . . .Mrs.  D.  Clark at  $1  25  $2  50 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  ...  “ at  1 00  2 00 

3 lbs.  Eng.  Break.  Cof. . “ at  30  90 

1 lb.  Gunpowder Mrs.  Edgerton. . . .at  1 25  1 25 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson  ...  “ ...  .at  1 25  1 25 

lib.  Imperial Mrs. M ‘Knight . ..at  125  125 

2 lbs.  Eng.  Break.  Cof. . J.  Stafford at  30  60 

3 lbs.  Black  Tea 8.  Townsend at  1 00  2 00 

2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  .. . “ at  1 25  2 50 

lib.  Uncol'd  Japan...  “ at  1 25  1 25 

4 lbs.  Eug.  Break.  Cof..  . “ at  30  1 20 


4  tbs.  Eng.  Break.  Cof. . Stephen  Flanders  .at  30  1 20 
2 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . . . “ .at  1 25  2 50 

2 tbs.  “ . . .David  Tower ....  .at  1 25  2 50 

4 tbs.  Uncol’d  Japan. . . Wm.  Croff at  1 25  5 00 

4 lbs.  Young  Hyson  . ..Mrs. Thompson.. .at  125  6 00 

2 lbs.  “ ..  .Bela  Edgerton at  1 25  2 60 

4 lbs.  “ ...A.  C.  Cramton. . . .at  125  5 00 

lib.  “ ...P.  Dolong at  125  125 

1 lb.  “ . . .C.  Leonard at  1 25  1 25 

1 lb.1  “ ...G.  Leonard at  100  100 

lib.  “ ...T.  Nichols at  125  125 

lib.  “ ...N.P.  Baxter at  1 25  1 25 

1 lb.  Imperial W.  Potter at  1 25  1 25 

1 lb.  Young  Hyson  . . .N.  Round at  1 25  1 25 

lib.  “ ..  .R.  E.  Caswell at  125  125 

1 lb.  Imperial “ at  1 25  1 25 

lib.  Uncol’d  Japan...  John  Wiley at  125  125 

1 lb.  Old  Hyson B.  R.  Clark at  1 25  1 26 

lib.  Young  Hyson...  “ ;.at  125  125 

And  33  other  parties,  amounting  in  all  to.  .$134  35 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbiiig  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Yesey  Stkeet,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

tw~  We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  comer 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  ours  is  a large  double  store,  Noe.  31  and  33  Vesey 
Street,  corner  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many  other  Tea 
Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 

Every  person  should  know  How  to  Detect  Coun- 
TF.KFKITS.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  26c.  Address 
C.  W.  Tyson,  Bookseller,  cor.  9th  St.  and  6th  Av.,  N.Y. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  and  ail  wm 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  Bent  free 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  <fcc.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com" 
pant,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston- 


SS  SEWING  «tn 
3,3  MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved.  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 


The  celebrated  F 

CHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  or 
eration,  sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  bixtken 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Wul  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUOK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
rdere,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PERRY’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  greatest  medical  Discovery  ever  offered ; sells 
faster,  and  cures  all  casee  - Bums,  Scalds,  Wounds, 
Sores,  Gathered  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
tism, Corns,  &c.  Every  body  should  get  it.  Price  25 
cents.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents,  Druggists,  and  Coun- 
try Dealers.  Depot,  157  Chatham  Street,  New  York. 


Officers  for  26 1. ; 

100  Photographs  of  Female  Beauties  for  25c. ; 100  Act- 
ors for  25c.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


FA  GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

1 The  Disappearing  Pictnre.  Price  25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  576  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Marion  Harland’s  New  Novel  is  now  Beady! 

SUNNYBANK. 

By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  “ Alone,"  “ Hidden 
Path,"  “Moss  Side,"  “Nemesis,"  “Husbands  and 
Homes,"  &c.,  &c.  1 vol.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

SHELDON  & CO.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $ir 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  I 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Brown's  Glass  Cleaning  Polish.  Sells  every 
where,  city  and  country.  Large  profits  to  Agents.  Par- 
ticulars sent  free.  C.  M.  Brown,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOOK  OF  WONDERS.— Contains  informa- 
tion of  importance  to  all,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  married  and  single.  No  one  should  be 
without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 
O.  A.  Roorbach,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MRS.  0LIPH ANT’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk, 
Have  justPublished : 

MADONNA  MARY. 

A NOVEL. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  “Miss  Marjoribanks," 
“Agnes,”  “The  Perpetual  Curate,"  “Chronicles 
of  Carlingford,"  “ The  Days  of  My 
Life,"  &c.,  &c. 

8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

“Madonna  Mary"  is  a book  of  great  power  and 
beauty— a perfect  work  of  its  kind.— London  Post. 

In  “Madonna  Mary"  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  added  an- 
other to  h*r  many  literary  laurels.  It  is  a story  told 
with  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  fall  of  the 
deepest  interest. — London  Star.  * 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 


published 


By  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

1. 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS ; or,  A Pleasant  Mode 


Engravings.  Square  41 

| Uniform  with  “Reading  Without  Tears,  Part  I.” 
Cloth,  gilt,  $1 25. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DISTINGUISH- 
ED GENERALS.  By  William  F.  G.  Shanks.  Por- 
traits. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  00. 

4. 

SIR  BROOK  FOSSBROOKE.  A Novel.  By  Charles 
Levee,  Author  of  “Charles  O’Malley,"  “Tony  But- 
ler," “Barrington,”  “Maurice Tiernay,”  “ The  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,"  ‘ * Roland  Cashel, ’’  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 


i’arij  Nichols,  Author 

of  “ The  Story  of  the  Great  March."  With  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  00. 


BOTTS’S  GREAT  REBELLION.  The  Great  Rebel- 
lion : Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Disas- 
trous Failure.  By  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts.  12mo, 
Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  60. 

T. 

KISSING  TILE  ROD.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “ Black  Sheep."  , 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN  GERMANY.  By  J. 
Ross  Browne,  Author  of  “ Yusef,"  “Crusoe's  Isl- 
and,” “Land  of  Thor,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 


THE  RACE  FOR  WEALTH.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Riddell,  Author  of  “Maxwell  Drewitt,"  “Phe- 
mie  Keller,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

VW  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the-  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Pr  ice. 

ZT  Harper’s  Catalogue  and  Trade-List  may  be  had 
gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Publishers  personal- 
ly, or  serU  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 


Q rig  i real  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  15,  1866.] 
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CONSTITUTION 

LIFE  SYRUP 

COMPOSED  OP 

IODIDE  POTASSIUM, 

With  the  Compound  Concentrated  Fluid  Extract  of 
Valuable  Medicinal  Boots  and  Herbs. 


WILLIAM  H.  GBEGG,  M.D., 

Graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Blackwell’s  Island 
Hospitals,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Depots,  under 
Governor  Edwin  D. 


CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 


A REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 


What  may  seem  almost  incredible  is  that  many  dis- 
eases hitherto  considered  hopelessly  incurable  are  fre- 
quently cured  in  a few  days  or  weeks ; and  we  cheer- 
fully invite  the  investigations  of  the  liberal  minded 
and  scientific  to  cures  which  have  no  parallel  at  the 
present  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  contended  with 
obstacles,  and  overcome  opposition,  as  herculean  as 
were  ever  encountered  by  any  reformers. 

RAPIDITY  OF  CJTRE. 

Some  say,  “Your  cures  are  too  quick,"  while  others 
doubt  their  permanence,  and  think  that  diseases  can 
only  be  cured  by  the  ‘.‘slow,  recuperative  process  of 
Nature.” 

This  is  our  reply : “In  health,  the  body,  like  a well- 
balanced  scale,  is  in  a state  or  Equilibrium.  But 
when,  from  any  cause,  down  goes  one  side  of  the 
scale,  we  have  the  effects  of  disease.  What  is  requi- 
site is  to  restore  the  normal  balance  of  the  scale. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  a positive  and  qpeciflc  remedy  for  all  diseases 
originating  from  an  IMPURE  STATE  OF  THE 
BLOOD  and  for  all  (hereditary)  diseases  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child. 

PARALYSIS. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  CONSTITUTION 
LIFE  SYRUP  is  the  only  effective  means  of  restora- 
tion in  the  various  forms  of  Paralysis,  that  we  need 
not  reiterate  that  it  is  emphatically  the  great  life-giv- 
ing power. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Indigestion,  Weight  at  Stomach,  Flatulence,  Liver 
Complaint,  Want  of  Appetite,  Bud  Breath,  Constipa- 
%on,  Biliousness. 

SCROFULA. 


REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  or  OUR 

COWYTRYS  DEFENDERS. 

GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOMS  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union : its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied,  solely 
for  want  or  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a firm*belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  .stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“Republics  are  Ungrateful,"  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions.  

New  Yoke,  October  1, 1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “ Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  aud  School"  enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 

Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President.  Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Law,  Manager. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalbem,  Manager. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President.  Mrs.  W.  Gekmond. 

Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President.  Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  John  S.  VooRniKs,  Treasurer.  Mrs.  C.  Maillkb. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Wm.  Mauler.  . 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillyeb,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Mrs.  Hknby  Batjkb. 


New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  our  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “ Home  and  School”  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL.” 

Major-General  Van  Vliet.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  F.  Hall. 

Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow.  Judge  Giias.  P.  Daly,  Ch'n  of  Committee. 

Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane.  Jno.  H.  White. 

Brigadier-General  William  Hall.  G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins.  J.  H.  Pcleston. 

The  following  card  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  it  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Institution : 


This  taint  (hereditary  and  acquired),  filling  life  with 
untold  misery,  is,  by  all  usual  medical  remedies,  in- 
curable. 

RHEUMATISM. 

I Arthritis],  Lumbago,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Tic 
Doloureaux. 

If  there  is  any  disease  in  which  the  C onstitution 
Life  Syrup  is  a sovereign,  it  is  in  Rheumatism  and  its 
kindred  affections.  The  most  intense  pains  are  al- 
most instantly  alleviated— enormous  swellings  are  re- 
duced. Cases,  chronic  or  vicarious,  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years’  standing,  have  been  cured  by  us. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Purges  the  system  entirely  from  all  the  evil  effects 
of  mercury,  removing  the  bad  breath  and  curing  the 
weak  joints  and  rheumatic  pains  which  the  use  of  cal- 
omel is  snre  to  produce.  It  hardens  spongy  gums, 
aud  secures  the  teeth  as  firmly  as  ever. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 
Eradicates,  root  and  branch,  all  eruptive  diseases 
of  the  skin,  like 

ULCERS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES, 

And  all  other  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  so  much 


themselves  and  their  friends. 

FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF  ULCERATIVE  DISEASES, 

Either  of  the  nose,  throat,  tongne,  spine,  forehead, 
or  scalp,  no  remedy  has  ever  proved  its  equal. 

Moth  patches  upon  the  female  face,  depending  upon 
a diseased  action  of  the  liver,  are  very  unpleasant  to 
the  young  wife  and  mother.  A few  bottles  of  Consti- 
tution Life  Syrup  will  correct  the  secretion,  and  re- 
move the  deposit,  which  is  directly  under  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  giving  rise  to  languor,  dizzi- 
ness, indigestion,  weak  stomach,  or  an  ulcerated  or 
cancerous  condition  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with 
burning  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  wifi  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP. 

As  a general  blood-purifying  agent,  the  Life  Syrup 
stands  uurivaled  by  any  preparation  in  the  world. 

THE  RICH  AND  POOR 

Are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Nature  and  science 
have  made  the  Constitution  Life  Syrup  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

PURE  BLOOD 

Produces  healthy  men  and  women ; and  if  the  Con- 
stitution is  neglected  in  youth,  disease  and  early  death 
Is  the  result.  Do  notfdelay  when  the  means  are  so  near 
at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

CONSTITUTION  LIFE  SYRUP 

Is  the  poor  man’s  friend  and  the  rich  man’s  blessing. 

BUY  IT,  TAKE  IT,  AND  BE  CURED. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  M.D., 

Sole  Proprietor, 

New  York. 

SOLD  BY  EVERY  DEALER  IN  MEDICINE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

MORGAN  & ALLEN, 

"Wholesale  Druggists,  Agents, 
No.  46  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


JOHNSON,  HOLLOWAY,  & COWDEN,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FULLER,  FINCH  & FULLER,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLLINS,  BROTHERS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Digitized  by  - 


you,  gratuitously,  my  professional  services  on  the  occasiou  of  your  Festival.  Theodore  Thomas." 

The  Fair  will  open  on  the  loth  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  aud  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

TO  BE  HBLD  AT 

COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

Under  the  Musical  direction  of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award. 

$100,000  £n  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTSTO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 comer  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  and  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 8,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,000 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,600 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,600 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) „ 1,000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for * 6,000 

1 “Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus"  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 260 

15  Gents'  flue  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 

15  Ladies’  flue  Gold  Lever  Watches,  c®  $125 1.675 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire”  Sewing  Machine 150 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $76 I,5u0 

100  Celebrated  “Empire"  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War 7,000 

250  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  (aj  $6 1,500 

500  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  (a,  $5 2,500 

lOOu  Call  Bells  aud  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  $3  3,000 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper’s,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft’s,  and 
Irving’s  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors ; Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  aud  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies'  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies' 
aud  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents'  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,225 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $100,000 

THEODORE  "THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 
the  occasion,  no  less  than  forty  performers  being  already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
the  finest  Musical  Festival  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  &c.,  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recept  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  1 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  60  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address b5  00 

30  Tickets  to  one  address .'. 26  25 1 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
Iff.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

speciaiTnotices. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  aud  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

Contributions  and  Donations  for  the  Fair  will  be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  our  office,  616 
Broadway. 

'THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 

• 616  Broadway,  New  Yerh, 


Holiday  Presents. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,500,000. 

Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

SELL  NO  BRASS  OR  SO-CALLED  PLATED 
JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OR  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatic- 
ally a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufac- 
turers, ou  a one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a 
single  article  of  brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in 
the  whole  immense  stock. 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings, 
Sets  of  Rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c.,  &c., 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price 
of  one-fifth  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  he  paid  for  until 
you  know  what  you  will  receive, 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Worth  for  $2. 

The  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  custom- 
er, in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  may  get  for 
$2,  a splendid  richly-chased  or  engraved  silver  Putter- 
Dish  or  Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful 
60-picture  Morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6; 
and  you  have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Pine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing 
valuable  receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Cer- 
tificates, which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regard- 
less of  choice,  will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what 
you  can  get  for  $2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth 
$10,  to  a Watch  or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000. 

2 for  60  cents,  with  a beautiful  Photograph. 

5 for  $1  00,  with  a Silver  Nut  Pick,  worth $1  00 

11  for  $2  00,  with  a Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth. . 2 00 
17  for  $3  00,  with  a Silver  Fruit  Knife,  worth. ...  8 00 
80  for  $5  00,  with  a Gold  Pen, .Ext.  Case,  worth. . 6 00 
05  for  $10  00,  with  a Gold  Double  Locket,  worth  12  00 
100  for  $15  00,  with  a Fine  Silver  Watch,  worth.  18  00 
200  for  $30  00,  with  a Silver  Hunt.  Watch,  worth  40  00 
In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  be  sent  with  the  envelopes.  Also  will  be 
sent  our  circular,  containing  list  or  articles  and  full 
particulars ; also  terms  to  Agents,  to  whom  great  in- 
ducements are  offered.  Address 
CALKINS  & CO.,  126  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

“ A BEAUTIFUL  FACE.”— If  you  would  knowhow 
to  become  “ good  looking"  and  to  “look  good," 
read  “ NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY.”  If  yon  would  know 
how  to  “ read  character  at  a glance."  get  NEW  PHYS- 
IOGNOMY, with  1000  illustrations,  showing  all  the 
“ SIGNS  OF  CHARACTER."  A splendid  work  for  the 
Centre-Table,  and  just  the  tiling  for  a Holiday  Pres- 
ent. Prices,  $5,  $8,  and  $10,  postpaid,  by  FOWLER 
& WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

“One  thing  we  affirm:  a man  who  can  not  find 
amusement  and  instruction  in  Mr.  Wells’s  book  must 
have  a very  stupid  face  indeed.”— A.  Y.  Tribune.  “ Mr. 


—Philadelphia  Press.  “Take  such  a volume  as  this, 
and  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  Physiognomy 
opens  a wide  field  for  interesting  investigation.”— 
K.  Y.  Daily-Times.  “ Mr.  Wells’s  new  work  covers  the 
•-TvlKrtggroui.d  more  thoroughly  than  any  book  before 
issued.”’— Field  and  Fireside.  “New  Physiognomy  is 
a work  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  whose  purity  of 
tone  will  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.”—  Wide 
World.  “Mr.  Wells,  has  gone  far  beyond  previous 
Physiognomists."— Christian  Guardian.  “ It  is  by  far 
the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  subject.”—  Christian 
Inquirer.  _ 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
-FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o„ 

Worth  $500,000 ! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  county.  J.  H.  WINSLOW,  & CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 

“FLYING  BIRD,” 

Characteristic  piano  piece  by  Jasienski 50c. 

L' Africans  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey 50c. 

Nine  Pins  Quadrille,  with  figures 50c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music.  . .violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 
Nellie’s  Gone  Forever violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1866. 

Terms  far  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  o/Fivk  Subscrib- 
ers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112,000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867 : 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three'Months  ...  1 00 
■ And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  ok  Harper’s  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part,  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco 10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 

Terms  to  Advertisers.— One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  PcBi.rsnrE3. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  15,  1866. 


FURS. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICAN  AND  HUDSON’S  BAY 
COMPANY’S  FURS. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  manufactured  Furs  of  every  de- 
scription on  hand  and  to  order,  and  warranted  of  su- 
perior quality  and  workmanship,  and  at  such  prices  as 
can  not  fail  to  ofTer  inducements  to  purchasers. 

F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

520  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHES  IN  1823. 


Nos.  550  and  552  Broadway, 

Are  now  opening  over  one  hundred  cases  of 
choice  goods  of  J heir  own  importation  and  specially 
made  to  their  order — embracing  all  the  Novelties  in 
Jewelry,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods 
produced  this  season  in  Paris,  London , Vienna , 
Geneva , Naples,  Rome,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  the  most 
extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  rare  articles  of 
luxury  ever  exhibited  on  this  continent. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr 


T.  B.  BYNNER, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY, 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  WATCH. 
Also  every  variety  of 

SWISS  AND  ENGLISH  WATCHES 

At  the  Lowest  Market  Prices. 

Orders  solicited,  and  punctually  attended  to. 

N.B.— Trade  Price-List  scut  on  application. 

No.  ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 


572  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attentioif  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


An  Assorted  Case  of  Fine  Wines,  &c.,  $15.  Contain- 
ing One  Dozen,  viz. : 2 Bottles  Champagne,  1 Bran- 
dy, 2 Bourbon  Whisky,  3 Port,  3 Sherry,  1 Gin.  All 
choice  brands.  Packages  assorted  to  order  at  equally 
low  rates.  Cr.af  All  orders  receive  careful  attention. 

O’Connor  & Co.,  Wine  Merch’ts,  54  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


« ' [PATENTED.]  Vi 

Is  the  charming  novelty  of  the  present  season.  It  is 
entirely  new  in  its  combinations,  and  posses-es  the  at- 
tractive features  of  Croquet,  Teu  Pins,  and  Billiards. 
Ladies  will  find  it  peculiarly  attractive. 

IT  MAKES  A BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 
An  illustrated  descriptive  book,  fully  describing  and 
explaining  the  game,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents,  to  prepay  postage,  &c.  Order 
through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct,  of 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only  6 or  7 cents  the  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  you  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular in  asking  for  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company’s  Saponitier.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store. 


ADROIT. 

Aunt  Peggy  (who  has  testamentary  powers).  “Do  you  know,  Fanny,  I sometimes  fancy  Baby 
will  be  like  me.” 

Fanny  (astonished  into  candor).  “Like  you,  Aunt  Peggy!  Dear  me!  I hope  Not!” 

Aunt  Peggy.  “You  hope  not,  and  pray  why,  Fanny?” 

Fanny  ( suddenly  recollects  herself  in  view  of  Aunt  Peggy’s  powers).  “Oh!  Good  looks  are 
frequently  such  a snare,  you  know,  Aunty.”  » 


FRIENDS! 

Fora  Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


China  & Glass  Ware. 


Robinson  <&  Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 

JEWELERS, 


Having  enlarged  our  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  Ac., 

From  Auction. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

No.  470  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  largest  Assortment  of 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 


kept  by 

STRASBURGER  6c  NUHN, 

IMPORTERS, 

(56  MAIDEN  LANE,  Corner  of  WILLIAM  St. 


Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 


Collections  made,  with -quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  onr  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  ANIX  UPRIGHT 


Holiday  Presents.  Pollak 

& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
692  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  aud 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


See  Advertisement  Inside. 


Have  been  awarded  SIXTY-FIVE  FIRST  PRE- 
MIUMS, Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  OVER  ALL  COM- 
PETITORS, at  the  principal  Fairs  in  this  country,  and 
a PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  LON- 
DON, in  competition  with  the  best  makers  of  this 
country  and  Europe. 

THAT  THE  GREAT  SUPERIORITY  OF  THESE 
PIANOS  is  still  universally  conceded  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  very  flattering  letters  and  testimonials 
received  daring  the  past  few  months  from  the  MOST 
CELEBRATED  PIANO -FORTE  MAKERS  AND 
LEADING  ARTISTS  OF  EUROPE.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned : 

Mr.  H.  F.  BROADWOOD,  firm  of  BROADWOOD 
& SONS,  London. 

Mr.  C.  D.  COLLARD,  firm  of  COLLARD  & COL- 
LARD,  London. 

MUe.  A.  Goddard,  L.  Moscheles, 

Chas.  Halle,  Alfred  Jaell, 

Jules  Benedict,  J.  L.  Hatton, 

James  M.  Wehli,  Carl  Reiuecke, 

G.  A.  Osborne,  , W.  Kobe, 

M.  W.  Balfe,  S.  A.  Chnppel, 

Rene  Favarger,  Lindsay  Sloper, 

Sydney  Smith,  Brinley  Richards, 

Giulio  Rigondi, 1 Y.  Von  Arnold, 

Louis  Plaidy,  and  many  others.  . 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 
for  circnlar.  Sold  by  druggists  generally. 
Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
J where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Ro.maine,  Manager,  675  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  You  want  Whiskers  or  Mustaches  ? My  Prep- 
aration will  fqjce  thorn  to  grow  heavily  in  eight 
w eks  on  the  smoothest  face,  without  stain"  or  injury 
to  the  skin.  W’ill  give  satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. Price  $1  00.  Sent  by  mail  post  free  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  an  order. 

C.  L.  HUGHS  & CO., 

Post  Box  85,  Rochester,  Beaver  County,  Penn. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


j OLD  EYES  MADE 
NEW  tosiZr/and  with- 
out- doctor  or  medi- 
cines.- Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE, 
1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

COMFORT  AND 
CURE  FOR  THE 
RUPTURED.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address 
Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  au- 
! thor  of  Medical  Com- 
mon Sense,  &c. 

No.  1130  Broadway, 
I New  York. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  ITROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  ana  sold  on  commission. 


THE  BOWEN  MlCnOSCOPS. 

Magnifying  small  objects  500  times.  Mailed  r 
very  where  for  50  Cents,  or  Three  rent  $1  OC 
Address  F.  C.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mas 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  C5  Broadway. 


(b  i a a to  $250  PER  MONTH,  and  all  Expenses  Paid. 
O IUl‘  We  want  Ag’ts,  male  and  female,  every  where, 
to  whom  we  will,  pay  the  above  salary,  or  give  a large 
commission.  Business  entirely  new,  permanent,  and  very 
desirable.  For  frill  particulars,  address,  with  stamp, 

G.  W.  Jackson  & Co.,  11  South  St.,  Baltimore,  M:d. 


STEREOPTICONS  AND  MAGIC  LANTERNS, 

With  the  latest  improvements  and  best  lenses,  suit- 
able for  Schools,  Public  Exhibitions,  and  Parlor  En- 
tertainments. Priced  catalogue,  with  list  df  over  2000 
artistically  colored  Photographic  Views,  sent  free  by 
mail.  T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  ant.  UPRIGHT  PIANOS,  WITH 
FULL-AGRAFFE  BRIDGE,  THREE  UNI- 
SONS, AND  ALL  MODERN  IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

Every  instrument  made  by  us  is  fully  warranted. 


WITH 

u /tQILL0TUhefS- 

HeH^yO  W E M 

Sole  A gent£%  JohnSt.NewYork. 


WANTED  AGENTS,  $150  per  month  everywhere, 
male  and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  Greatest  Invention  of  the 
age.  Price  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years. 
Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WAliEROOMS  : 

No.  052  Broadway,  New  York  ; 

No.  24(5  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Authorized  Agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union. 


Is  very  highly  praised  by  numerous  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools  and  other  distinguished  educators, 
for  “the  freshness,  vigor,  and  variety  of  its  pages,” 
“its  simplicity  and  parity  of  style,"  “its  high  moral 
tone,”  “pure  and  ennobling  sentiment,"  “ elevating 
and  refining  influences,”  “ life-like  aud  attractive  il- 
lustrations," as  “unquestionably  the  best  juvenile 
magazine  published  in  this  country.” 

Terms  : $2  00  a year ; large  discount  to  clubs.  Spe- 
cimen number,  20  cents. 


THE  HOWE  MACHINE  CO.’S  SEWING  MA- 
CHINES, 099  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  FAMILIES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


NEW  BOOKS,  FINE  PAPER,  EXTRA  BINDINGS. 

WOODWARD’S  ARCHITECTURE  and 
RURAL  ART. 

176  Designs.  $1  00  postpaid. 
1 A WOODWARD’S 

U A COUNTRY  HOMES. 

150  Designs.  $1 50  postpaid. 

. Manual  of  the  House. 

120  Designs.  $1  50  postpaid. 
GEO.  E.  & F.  W.  WOODWARD,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength ! .Beauty ! Cheapness ! 

Harding's  Patent  Chain-Back 
Photograph  JMbums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Purchasers  should  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  they  are  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W.  HARDING,  326  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THESE  WORLD-RENOWNED  SEWING  MA- 
CHINES were  awarded  the  highest  premium  at  the 
World’s  Fa  r in  London,  and  six  first  premiums  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  of  1806,  and  are  celebrated  for 
doing  the  best  work,  using  a much  smaller  needle  for 
the  same  thread  than  any  other  machine. 

They  are  made  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  President  of  the  Companv,  ELIAS  HOWE,  Jr., 
original  inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine,  and  are 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  sewing. 


Is  frequently  enriched  with  admirable  papers  on 
Scientific  subjects,  so  written  as  to  fascinate  while 
they  instruct.  It  has  already  contained  very  interest- 
ing articles  onPrecions  Stones,  Engraving  with  a Sun- 
beam, Spiders,  Atoms,  How  Fish-Hooks  are  Made,  and 
similar  topics.  Terms:  Single  Number,  10  cents; 
$5  a year. 

TICKN0R  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


BT.  BABBITT’S  BEST  MEDICAL  SALERA- 
• TU8,  “made  from  common  salt.”  Bread  made 
with  this  Baleratus  oeutains,  when  baked,  nothing  but 
Common  salt,  water,  and  flour. 


LITTLE  BAREFOOT. 

This  touching  Bong  is  having  an  immense  ea 

Published  of  H.  T.  MERRILL  & CO., 

Mailed  to  any  aVWrtjB  WfWmffl. 


That  bbqctre  no  cleaning,  in  Bronze,  Fire  Gilt, 
and  Silver,  with  Patent  Fastenings,  which  prevent  the 
rod  slipping  from  Its  njace,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  nn 
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i Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  THOMAS  MEDAL. 

The  Gold  Medal  voted  bv 
the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  to 
Major-General  Thomas,  the 
hero  of  Mill  Spring,  Chicku- 
manga,  and  Nashville,  is  to  be  M 7 

presented  by  Governor  Brown- 
low  on  the  loth  of  December. 

That  day  is  the  second  anni-  J ymggtfpi 

versary  of  the  Battle  of  Nash-  lUp&kf.*'.'. 
ville,  and  the  presentation  of 
this  elegant  medal  will  be  the  'yy3\i; 

principal  feature  in  its  celebra- 

Generals  Grant,  Shf.rman, 

Thomas,  and  Sheridan  will  ■ 1 ; 

always  hold  the  place  in  history  v|Vfe§U- 2 
which  tliey  now  hold  in  the  pop- 
ular  estimation,  as  the  four  great  3: 

Generals  Of  the  War  for  the 
Union.  General  Thomas  was 
born  in  Southampton  County, 

Virginia,  in  July,  181G.  He  NxjSjKj&*! 

graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1810,  and  in  18(JI  succeeded  to 
the  position  formerly  held  by 
General  Lee  in  the  regular 
- army — that  of  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry.  1 11 18G3  he  was 
promoted  to  a Brigadier-Gener- 
alship in  that  army ; and,  after 
his  victory  at  Nashville,  to  a Major-Generalship. 

When  lie  fought  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  early  in 
1862,  he  commanded  a corps  of  Buell’s  army,  and 


THE  THOMAS  MEDAL  (Obverse). 


THE  THOMAS  MEDAL  (Reverse). 


Major-Generalship.  | awakened  by  the  victories  gained  by  Gai 


and  Thomas  at  Middle  Creek  and  at  Mill  Spring, 
which  were  so  soon  followed  by  the  captures  of  Forts 


in  time,  and  almost  by  acci- 
dent, succeeded  in  bolding  his 
ground. 

*s  But  Thomas’s  crowning  vic- 

tory  was  gained  at  Nashville, 
p|^,  December  15, 1864.  No  battle 

of  the  war  had  been  more  crit- 
ical.  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
sending  Gen.  Hood  Northward, 
staked  the  Confederacy  upon 
Hood’s  success.  Whether  Hood 
■§§»  succeeded  or  failed  was  of  more 
gg|3pp|8|||Kwi  immediate  and  momentous  con- 
sequence  than  the  issue  of  Shf.r- 
-MAS’a  advance  to  the  Atlantic 
IllillSS^li'  sea*coast-  But  with  Sherman’s 
success  and  Hood’s  defeat  com- 
Lined  there  was  no  hope  left. — 
jggg|B|jy  Hood  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
Ject  to  some  fatuity  or  evil 
genius.  He  waited  for  days  in 
WtKKm///a  front  of  Nashville,  while  Tiiom- 

as  was  quietly  but  rapidly  con- 
centrating  all  the  available 
Wfzjf  forces  of  the  West — and  when 

pr  Thomas  was  prepared  Hood 

* threw  down  the  wager  of  bat- 

tle, and  was  beaten  and  routed 
as  no  army  save  Lee’s  was 
routed  during  the  war.  Hood’s 
army  was  not  only  defeated ; it 
was  obliterated. 

The  Medal,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  of 


he  retained  command  of  the  same  corps  under  Rose-  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  of  New  Orleans.  In  one 
crans.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  new  hopes  | respect  General  Thomas ‘has  been  more  fortunate  | 


fered  a defeat  on  the  field.  Even  at  Chickamauga,  gold,  and  displays  a workmanship  admirable  in  ev- 
when  the  right  and  centre  of  the  army  w ere  driven  erv -particular.  .Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co.,  by  whom 
from  the  field,  he  alone  stood  fast,  and,  Lv  the  help  the  work  was  executed,  consider  the  medal  one  of 
of  reinforcements  which  came  upon  the  field  just  the  most  successful  productions  that  they  have  sent 
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from  their  work-shops.  The  obverse  presents  a 
beautiful  medallion  head  of  the  General  surrounded 
by  this  inscription!  “To  Major-General  George 
H.  Thomas,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.”  The 
reverse  has  upon  it,  in  las  relief,  a view  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Nashville,  about  which  is  inscribed  General 
Thomas’s  Message  from  Chattanooga  at  the  time 
when  it  was  so  closely  besieged  by  Bragg:  “I 
will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve,”  etc. 

Beneath  the  Capitol,  and  in  line,  is  placed  the 
words : “ By  joint  resolution,  adopted  Nov.  2, 1865.  ” 
In  size  the  medal  is  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
its  weight  being  one  pound  Troy.  It  is  a token  of 
regard  and  appreciation  that  General  Thomas  may 
well  be  proud  to  receive  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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RESTORATION  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

THERE  is  no  royal  road  to  restoration.  The 
social  and  political  systems  and  traditions 
of  a State  can  not  be  violently  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  new  systems  introduced  without  long 
delays  and  patience  and  prudent  deliberation. 
There  is  no  magical  word  that  will  conjure  the 
difficulty  away.  Universal  suffrage  alone,  or 
impartial  suffrage  alone,  is  no  more  a sure  solu- 
tion than  universal  amnesty  or  universal  dis- 
franchisement of  the  late  rebels.  Suffrage,  in- 
deed, is  an  essential  element  in  the  process  of 
restoration,  but  it  is  only  a part  of  it.  The 
question  is  very  complicated.  It  can  be  settled 
only  gradually  and  by  the  increasing  light  of 
experience  as  we  advance.  The  chief  danger 
of  the  situation  is  impatience.  A year  ago  it 
was  confidently  asserted  by  intelligent  men  that 
if  the  work  of  reconstruction  were  not  accom- 
plished by  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress the  people  would  put  the  Union  party 
out  of  power.  The  event  has  hardly  justified 
the  prediction.  Those  intelligent  men  were 
profoundly  mistaken.  The  country  is  just  as 
patient  and  steady  as  it  was  during  the  war; 
and  while  it  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  earliest 
possible  restoration,  it  means  to  make  no  leap 
in  the  dark. 

We  lately  showed  that  the  ineligibility  to 
office  of  certain  specified  leaders  of  the  late  re- 
bellion at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  and  without 
depriving  them  of  the  vote,  was  a cardinal  neces- 
sity of  the  method  of  restoration.  There  is  an- 
other of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  is  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
unrestored  States.  The  political  object  of  this 
is  twofold.  First,  to  avoid  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  depriving  a vast  population  of  po- 
litical power  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  the 
power  and  are  hostile  to  the  unenfranchised ; 
and,  second,  to  create  a large  and,,  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  lately  disturbed  section,  a controlling 
body  of  loyal  voters.  The  authority  to  do  any 
thing  toward  this  result,  like  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s action  in  appointing  Provisional  Govern- 
ors, is  derived  from  the  necessit$*bf  providing 
for  the  public  safety  after  a severe  and^pro- 

!?”^^ai^aF6rcesriii  the  field  or  not,  until  the 
people  by  their  representatives  so  declare. 

It  is  therefore  merely  a question  of  policy, 
and  not  of  principle,  as  has  been  sometimes 
stoutly  asserted,  how  this  enfranchisement  shall 
be  procured — whether  it  shall  proceed  directly 
from  the  National  Government,  or  whether  ef- 
ficient motives  shall  be  presented  to  persuade 
those  who  at  present  exercise  the  political  pow- 
er to  enlarge  it.  Undoubtedly,  as  a matter  of 
fact  and  experience,  it  is  always  wiser  that  rad- 
ical political  changes  should  proceed  from  the 
immediate  political  community  to  be  affected  by 
them.  But  this  is  not  always  practicable ; es- 
pecially when  such  changes  are  essential  to  pur- 
poses over  which  those  communities  have  no 
control,  and  to  which  they  may  even  be  op- 
posed. 

It  is  equally  a point  of  expediency  whether 
the  suffrage,  by  whatever  authority  established, 
shall  be  limited  only  by  age,  residence,  and  le- 
gal innocence  of  crime,  or  whether  the  capacity 
of  reading  and  writing  shall  bo  added.  The 
imperative  rule  is  merely  that,  whatever  the 
qualification,  it  be  truly  equal,  in  order  that 
no  privileged  political  class  shall  be  created. 
Those  who  claim  that  suffrage  is  a natural  right 
do  not  deny  that  it  must  be  regulated  by  certain 
uniform  conditions  which  do  not  work  a depri- 
vation of  the  right.  Thus,  a certain  maturity 
of  age  is  always  deemed  indispensable,  and  is  a 
provision  approved  by  universal  common  sense. 
So  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  urged  by  many 
Americans  as  a further  qualification,  upon  the 
ground  that  in  this  country  no  citizen  has 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  is  unable  to 
read  and  write  except  through  a willful  rejection 
of  the  opportunities  equally  afforded  him  with 
every  other  man.  But  this  is  true  only  of  what 
were  lately  called  the  Free  States.  In  the  late 
Slave  States  there  was  no  general  public  provi- 
sion of  education,  and  it  was  a legal  offense  to 
teach  the  laborers  to  read  or  write.  And  this  1 
brings  us  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject. 

Senator  Morrilt.  has  introduced  a bill  regu- 
lating the  electoral  franchise  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  action  of  the  Senate  will  be 
significant  as  showing  its  views  of  the  whole 
question.  But  we  hope  that,  while  there  will 


be  the  amplest  comparison  of  views,  no  action  at 
this  time  will  be  allowed  to  establish  a prece- 
dent. The  subject  should  be  left  unfettered ; 
for  it  may  be  very  proper  to  do  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  what  would  be  extremely  unwise 
in  some  of  the  unrestored  States.  The  bill  of 
Senator  Morrill,  according  to  the  statement 
from  Washington,  provides  that  every  male 
adult,  legally  innocent,  who  is  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  lived  six  months  in  the 
District,  who  can  write  his  name  and  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  who  took 
no  voluntary  part  in  the  rebellion,  shall  be  a 
voter.  This  may  be  an  admirable  and  timely 
provision  in  the  District,  but  how  would  this 
serve  as  a system  of  suffrage  in  the  unrestored 
States,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  de- 
velop a numerical  loyal  vote  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  move  toward  actual  pacification  ? 

It  is  indisputable  that  if  Congress  should 
enfranchise  only  every  loyal  male  adult  in  the 
late  Slave  States  who  could  read  and  write, 
the  political  power  in  all  of  them  would  be  in- 
trusted to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  course  if  the  bulk  of  the  educated  class 
and  those  who  have  had  the  habit  of  leader- 
ship and  superiority  were  altogether  excluded 
from  political  power,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  an  imposing  national  military  force  to 
protect  the  political  class.  But  if,  as  is  plain 
in  any  event,  the  army  must  remain  for  a long 
time  in  the  unrestored  States,  would  not  the 
chance  of  general  pacification  be  greatly  in- 
creased, not  by  disfranchising  the  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens,  but  by  disabling  certain  persons 
from  office,  and  by  politically  opposing  one  part 
of  the  population  to  another,  the  loyal  to  the 
disloyal.  The  moment  the  colored  citizens  are 
enfranchised  and  are  so  securely  protected  that 
they  will  not  fear  to  exercise  their  rights,  they 
will,  by  laws  which  are  entirely  superior  to 
pride  and  prejudice,  gradually,  come  to  be  po- 
litically treated  as  the  foreign  voters  are  treated 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  question  of  suffrage  in  the  unrestored 
States  is  to  be  regarded  politically,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  questions,  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  most  prompt  and  permanent  restoration  of 
the  Union.  We  must  not  be  superstitious. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  the  mere  ballot  is 
the  open  sesame  of  the  situation.  If  Congress 
enfranchises  the  colored  citizens  of  the  unre- 
stored States,  it  must  not  only  defend  them 
with  rifles  but  with  education.  In  the  long-run, 
the  ballot  is  a wise  weapon  only  in  intelligent 
hands ; and  while  at  present  the  same  instinct 
which  kept  the  hands  of  the  colored  people  true 
to  the  Union  would  undoubtedly  keep  their 
votes  no  less  true,  there  would  be  demagogues 
enough  who  would  strive  to  hold  them  in  igno- 
rance that  they  might  hereafter  control  them 
more  easily.  Extension  of  political  power  to 
tho  freedmen  is  essential  to  the  national  peace. 
If  it  can  not  well  be  compassed  by  just  but  in- 
direct coercion  of  their  neighbors,  it  must  bo 
accomplished  directly  by  the  national  power, 
and  that  power  must  nhieet  at  ito 

artinn  v r evicting  education  also. 


THE  SECRETARY  AND  SPECIE 
PAYMENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  that  he 
will  adopt  no  policy  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
commercial  crisis.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
suggests  that  the  legal  tenders  may  be  curtailed 
at  the  rate  of  six  instead  of  four  millions  a 
month,  and  he  has  no  suggestion  whatever  to 
offer  with  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  National 
Bank  notes.  Here  is  a contradiction  which 
some  of  the  Secretary’s  friends  might  possibly 
do  well  to  explain.  c-w 

The  National  Currency,  of  which  about  $3oo,- 
000,000  are  afloat,  is  redeemable  in  legal  ten- 
ders. By  law  the  National  Banks  are  required 
at  all  times  to  hold  legal  tenders  equal  in  amount 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities.  In 
fact,  they  are  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  all  their 
liabilities  in  legal  tender  on  demand.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  about  $385, 000,000  of 
plain  legal  tenders  in  existence.  If  the  Secre- 
tary curtails  these  at  the  rate  of  six  millions  a 
month,  or  $72,000,000  a year,  wherewithal  will 
the  National  Banks  redeem  their  issues,  and 
how  shall  we  escape  a commercial  crisis  ? 

Those  who  claim  to  know  the  private  views 
of  Secretary  M‘Culloch  say  that  he  is  look- 
ing out  for  the  Government,  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment only — leaving  the  National  Banks  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  If  this  be  the  case  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  say  so.  That  the  Nation- 
al Banks  must  break,  if  Mr.  M'Chlloch  with- 
draws the  legal  tenders  in  which  they  are  bound 
to  redeem  their  issues,  is  too  clear  to  need  dem- 
onstration. Set  a pyramid  on  its  head  and  it 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  Take  away  the  base  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  National  Currency 
and  National  Bank  discounts  has  been  erected 
and  the  whole  edifice  must  come  down.  There 
are  many  who  hold  that  the  National  Banks 
must  break  sooner  or  later  in  any  event.  With- 
out stopping  to  controvert  this  proposition,  it 
must  be  clear  to  the  meanest  comprehension 
that  they  must  break,  and  break  badly,  if  the 
Government  suffers  them  to  go  on  issuing  cur- 
rency and  expanding  their  discounts,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  steadily  withdrawing  the  me- 


dium in  which  their  issues  are  redeemable  and 
their  deposits  payable. 

It  is  just  possible,  but  not  at  all  likely,  that 
the  United  States  can  resume  specie  payments 
without  a violent  commercial  crisis.  To  escape 
that  crisis  the  change  must  be  gradual  and 
spread  over  a long  period  of  time.  Gold  must 
decline  slowly  and  steadily  to  par,  prices  must 
fall  with  it,  and  commerce  and  finance  must 
contract  pari  passu,  so  that  on  the  day  of  re- 
sumption the  banks  shall  owe  so  little  that  they 
can  pay  their  notes  in  coin.  Such  a gradual 
resumption  is  possible,  as  we  said.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  least  likely,  and  the  main  reason  why 
it  is  not  likely  is,  that  the  National  Banks  are 
morally  certain  to  keep  their  issues  out  and 
their  discount  line  full  so  long  as  they  can  le- 
gally do  so.  A few  institutions  here  and  there, 
managed  by  men  of  experience,  will  prepare 
for  the  storm  in  due  season.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  twelve  hundred  National 
Banks  scattered  over  the  country,  if  uncontrolled 
by  law,  will  continue  to  issue  currency  and  dis- 
count paper  to  the  very  last  moment  of  their 
existence.  This  is  the  history  of  banking 
throughout  the  world. 

To  secure  by  law  a resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments without  a commercial  crisis  would  im- 
peratively require  restrictions  upon  the  issues 
and  the  discounts  of  National  Banks.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  hold  a reserve  of  specie 
in  proportion  to  their  issues  and  their  loans, 
such  reserve  to  increase  as  the  legal  tenders 
were  withdrawn.  To  do  this  without  ruin 
would  involve  a severe  contraction  of  discounts 
and  a large  recall  of  currency.  Whether  such 
contraction  and  recall  could  be  effected  with- 
out causing  wide-spread  commercial  distress  is 
an  open  question.  But  it  is  Idear  that  if  the 
N ational  Banks  can  not  contract  and  reduce  their 
issues  without  causing  a financial  crisis,  that 
crisis  has  become  inevitable,  and  the  longer  it 
is  delayed  the  more  severe  will  it  prove. 

No  passage  of  the  Secretary’s  Report  is  more 
thoughtworthy  than  the  sentence  in  which  he 
says  that  the  past  few  years’  experience  of  pa- 
per-money has  so  demoralized  and  debauched 
public  sentiment  that  not  a few  influential  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  are  actually  opposed  to  all 
steps  which  lead  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  It  is  too  true.  At  least  two  lead- 
ing metropolitan  journals,  to  say  nothing  of 
half  a dozen  leading  Members  of  Congress,  are 
openly  opposed  to  currency  contraction,  and  to 
any  and  all  measures  which  may  tend  to  make 
the  United  States  dollar  equal  in  value  to  the 
dollar  of  other  countries.  It  is  notorious  that, 
from  being  one  of  the  cheapest,  this  has  be- 
come one  of  the  dearest  countries  in  the  world 
to  live  in ; that  taxation  here  is  more  oppress- 
ive than  in  Great  Britain ; that  industry  is  be- 
coming paralyzed,  and  commerce  precarious; 
that  our  people  are  becoming  poorer  daily, 
while  foreign  nations  are  steadily  enriching 
themselves  at  our  expense ; and  that  this  state 
of  things  must  go  on.  and  grow  steadily  woreo, 
00  long  as  our  currency  remains  in  a condition 
of  disgrace.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that,  the  agony  of  resumption  once  passed,  our 
resources  are  such  that  the  country  would  speed- 
ily recover,  the  cost  of  living  would  fall,  taxa- 
tion would  be  lighter,  the  reward  of  industry 
and  commerce  would  be  sure,  capital  would 
flow  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
condition  of  all  classes  would  be  improved. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  found  lead- 
ing men  and  leading  organs  of  opinion  which 
denounce  all  measures  leading  to  resumption, 
and  cling  to  paper-money  dodtrines.  Well 
may  the  Secretary  declare  that  the  experience 
of  the  war  has  debauched  men’s  minds. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  Con- 
gress will  take  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary.  If  the  majority  are  in  the  same 
temper  as  last  year  but  little  can  be  expected 
of  them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  begun  to  tell  upon  the  views  of  West- 
ern constituencies,  and  that  members  who  last 
winter  were  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the 
currency  will  now  consent  to  invest  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch  with  larger  powers.  It  is  due  to  him  to 
say  that  his  administration  has,  in  the  main, 
entitled  him  to  unusual  confidence. 


POLITICAL  “CLAIMS.” 

Among  the  many  ingenious  explanations 
of  Mr.  Seward’s*  separation  from  the  great 
party  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected  is 
one  which  declares  him  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  party  because  it  failed  to  nomin- 
ate him  for  President  at  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  1860.  This  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  popular  speculation ; and  certainly  none 
more  shameful  in  itself,  or,  if  true,  more  injuri- 
ous to  Mr.  Seward,  can  be  imagined.  There 
are  those  in  high  positions,  and  of  unquestioned 
honesty,  who  are  reported  to  have  quoted 
words  of  Mr.  Seward’s  which  favor  the  sug- 
gestion. But  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  pres- 
ent position  has  no  such  simple  and  summary 
explanation.  The  great  political  disappoint- 
ment of  his  life  is  probably  an  element  in  the 
explanation ; but  his  invincible  optimism  and 
the  doctrinaire  or  theoretical  tendency  of  his 
mind  must  both  make  part  of  any  satisfactory 
theory. 

Our  object  now,  however,  is  not  tho  solution 


j of  a painful  problem,  but  to  consider  the  ground 
upon  which  Mr.  Seward’s  disappointment  is 
supposed  to  rest.  This,  in  a word,  is  said  to 
be  the  refusal  of  the  party  to  recognize  his 
claims.  It  is  urged  that  he  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  create  the  Republican  party,  and  to 
insure  its  success ; that  he  gave  all  his  powers 
to  it ; that  he  was  its  acknowledged  national 
leader ; and  that,  when  victory  was  probable,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  party  to  recognize  his  claims 
by  nominating  him  for  the  Presidency.  But 
those  who  say  this — Mr.  Seward  himself  if  he 
think  this — forget  all  the  important  facts.  Mr. 
Seward  is  a politician.  He  left  the  Whig 
party  when  the  Whig  party  was  plainly  gone 
forever  as  a political  power,  and  he  left  just  at 
the  proper  moment.  Having  taken  his  new 
position  he  naturally  brought  all  his  force  to 
bear  to  fortify  and  maintain  it.  His  party  as- 
sociates willingly  acknowledged  his  services, 
and  in  his  own  State  elected  and  re-elected  him 
United  States  Senator. 

But  they  did  this  not  because  he  had  any 
claim,  or  could  have  any  claim,  upon  official 
position,  but  because  he  seemed  to  them  by 
experience  and  capacity  and  availability  the 
best  candidate.  When  his  name  was  present- 
ed to  the  National  ( ■ nvention  for  the  Presi- 
dency his  experience  and  capacity  were  not 
denied,  but  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  Con- 
vention that  he  was  not  an  available  candidate 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  which  were 
essential  to  success,  and  that,  even  were  his 
election  probable,  it  would  transfer  what  was 
called  the  Albany  Lobby  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Seward’s  “claims”  were  not  urged.  In  the 
brief  and  touching  speech  in  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  delegation  moved  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  made  unan- 
imous he  spoke  of  Mr.  Seward  as  a statesman 
well  known  to  the  country  and  thoroughly 
proved,  wrhose  powers  and  sagacity  would  in- 
sure a faithful  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  chairman  was  much  too  wise 
to  insinuate,  whatever  he  may  have  thought, 
that  the  party  or  the  Convention  were  ungrate- 
ful. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  may  claim  any 
political  service  of  any  citizen,  but  no  citizen 
can  have  any  political  claim  whatever  upon 
the  choice  of  the  public,  except  that  which  is 
founded  upon  the  general  conviction  of  capac- 
ity and  discretion.  The  feebleness  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  are  usually  held  to  characterize 
the  public  service  in  many  departments,  as 
compared  with  private  enterprise,  spring  from 
the  custom  of  appointing  men  to  office,  not  for 
fitness  or  competency,  but  for  party  service  or 
“ claims.”  Somebody  drums  up  voters,  or  hires 
carriages,  or  calls  meetings,  or  breaks  heads, 
and  when  success  alights  upon  the  party  ban- 
ner he  is  rewarded  by  a small  office.  We  knew 
one  such  candidate,  who,  being  bred  to  an  hon- 
est trade,  sighed  for  the  repose  of  a Custom- 
house berth,  and  who  pleaded,  not  kia  capac- 
ity and  Industry  and  fidelity,  but  that  he  had 
“ done  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  party  for  ten 
years.”  And  if  it  be  a question  of  claims,  his 
were  indisputable. 

Offices  which  involve  the  prompt  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  details  of  the 
Government,  and  still  more  those  which  in- 
volve its  general  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
can  not  be  considered  as  party  rewards  to 
which  claims  may  be  established  by  party  sen- 
ice  without  the  most  vital  injury  to  the  public 
welfare.  That  Mr.  Seward  may  have  sup- 
posed otherwise,  and  have  felt  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  party  because  he  was  not  nomin- 
ated for  the  Presidency,  only  shows  how  false 
a theory  upon  the  subject  has  prevailed  among 
us.  Suppose  it  had  been  adopted,  and,  because 
of  his  “claims,”  Mr.  Seward  had  been  nom- 
inated in  1860  and  elected  President — We 
prefer  not  to  pursue  the  supposition  further. 
Only  let  us  remember  that  the  sole  claims  to 
public  trusts  in  this  country  which  can  be  safe- 
ly considered  are  common  sense  or  discretion, 
capacity,  honesty,  industry,  and  fidelity  to  equal 
human  rights.  Partisan  diligence  certainly  does 
not  invalidate  these,  but  it  can  not  supply  their 
place. 


FOREIGN  WAR. 

The  one  thing  for  which  every  enemy  of 
this  country  at  home  and  abroad  most  fervent- 
ly prays  Is  a foreign  war.  Abroad,  it  would 
justify  the  prophecies  of  every  Tory  sympa- 
thizer with  the  rebellion  who  has  insisted  that 
the  consequences  of  our  victory  would  be  a 
military  spirit  which  must  necessarily  be  fatal 
to  a popular  government;  and  at  home,  it 
would  renew  the  troubles  from  which  we  are 
emerging.  He  is  a very  poor  student  of  his- 
tory and  human  nature  who  supposes  that  a 
war  with  England  or  France  would  unite  the 
late  insurgents  heartily  with  the  Government 
or  the  loyal  country.  It  is  one  of  those  silly 
theories  which  can  be  entertained  for  a mo- 
ment only  by  those  who  would  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  our  national  questions  to  emotions  of 
generosity  and  an  assumed  fraternity.  No- 
body can  seriously  doubt  that  the  spirit  which 
still  controls  the  late  insurgent  States  would 
hail  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a foreign  war. 
But  it  would  not  be  delight  at  the  opportunity 
of  healing  the  breach  by  defending  the  Govera- 
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ment ; it  would  be  satisfaction  in  the  prospect 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  Suppose 
a foreign  force,  landing  at  any  port  below  the 
Capes  of  Virginia,  would  it  be  repelled  with 
energy  by  the  late  Confederates  or  saluted  with 
enthusiasm  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  reveals  the  pe- 
culiar peril  of  foreign  complication,  and  it  also 
shows  why  Democratic  leaders  are  not  averse 
to  it,  and  why  the  Administration  should  be 
closely  watched.  Public  confidence  in  the 
President  is  not  profound,  and  the  course  of 
the  Secretary  ox  State  is  not  reassuring.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  loyal  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  at  this  time  so  earnestly  oppose  as  a 
foreign  war;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  ad- 
ministration to  put  the  country  in  a difficult 
position  from  which  war  may  readily  appear  to 
be  the  only  honorable  escape.  Congress  will, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  require  the  amplest  in- 
formation upon  every  subject  with  which  the 
State  Department  is  charged.  There  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  that  Department  a jealousy  of 
Congressional  inquisition  — a feeling  that  in- 
quiry is  sometimes  impertinence.  But  the 
State  Department  is  but  a branch  of  the  public 
sendee,  and  Congress  has  the  cleai  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  country  shall  know  how  it  is  be- 
ing served ; and,  above  all,  shall  know  that  its 
wishes  and  purposes  are  not  being  thwarted. 

The  correspondence  with  France  lately  pub- 
lished shows  how  heartily  Louis  Napoleon 
wishes  to  get  out  o.  Mexico.  He  said  last  year 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  troops  in  three  divi- 
sions, the  first  to  move  in  November.  When 
November  came  he  stated  to  Mr.  Bigelow  that 
he  proposed  to  remove  the  whole  force  at  once, 
and  perhaps  not  until  March.  To  this  intima- 
tion the  Secretary  of  State  sent  rather  a peremp- 
tory and  a purely  diplomatic  reply  by  the  At- 
lantic cable.  A simple  request  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  change  of  determination  would 
have  been  both  cheaper  and  wiser.  For  after 
the  reasons  alleged  why  the  United  States  could 
not  acquiesce  in  the  change  of  plan,  which  were 
very  feeble  reasons,  Louis  Napoleon’s  reply 
was  exactly  what  every  body  who  has  watched 
the  Mexican  affair  expected.  He  said  in  effect 
that  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  United 
States  troops  upon  the  Mexican  border,  which 
occasionally  crossed  the  line,  their  open  sympa- 
thy with  the  Mexican  opponents  of  the  empire, 
and  the  equally  frank  expressions  of  opinion  by 
General  Sheridan,  commanding  in  the  Gulf  De- 
partment, and  of  General  Grant,  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  made  it  dangerous 
for  him  to  divide  his  retiring  forces,  and  would 
expose  the  last  division  left  in  the  country  to 
peon  liar  peril. 

This  is  a very  simple  ana  miwfwii  XV 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  might  have  occurred  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Indeed,  in  this  age. 
of  common  sense  and  general  intelligence,  a 
simpler  and  more  sensible  diplomacy  might  be 
wisely  adopted  than  that  which  assumes  that 
under  all  circumstances  the  other  party  is  try- 
ing to  do  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  it  de- 
clares. When  once  the  French  occupation  of 
Mexico  was  seen  to  be  a total  mistake  and  fail- 
ure, the  work  of  a sagacious  diplomacy  was  to 
assume  that  the  French  Emperor  wished  to 
withdraw,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  and  not  tc 
wear  even  an  air  of  menace  which  would  mere- 
ly furnish  him  a pretext  for  rejoinder  and  de- 
bate. 

CONGRESS. 

Congress  has  begun  its  work  wTith  a will. 
It  seems  very  conscious  that  it  is  not  to  remain 
in  session  for  eight  months,  and  that  after  the 
long  debates  of  the  year  the  country  looks  se- 
riously for  results.  There  has  been  some  boy- 
ish effervescence,  and,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a profuse  shower  of  propositions  from  every  side 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  time.  We  repeat 
the  hope  which  we  expressed  during  the  last 
winter,  that  some  representative  whose  radical 
convictions  are  as  unquestionable  as  those  of 
Mr.  Thaddeus"  Stevens  will  save  Congress 
and  the  country  from  the  disgrace  of  his  un- 
checked talk  and  action.  The  motion  of  this 
gentleman  that  the  House  should  adjourn  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  President’s  Message  was 
not  so  much  an  insult  to  the  President  as  to  the 
whole  country , and  his  remarks  at  the  banquet 
of  reception  were  both  untimely  and  foolish. 

That  the  President  has  disgracefully  assailed 
Mr.  Stevens  is  true.  Does  Congress  then 
mean  to  make  the  President  its  model  of  de- 
cency? He  is  quite  as  good  at  the  game  of 
vindictive  vituperation  as  Mr.  Stevens.  Did 
the  President  help  himself  or  his  cause  by  the 
22d  of  February  speech  or  by  his  Western 
speeches  ? Will  Congress  help  itself  by  imi- 
tating him?  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  should 
be  taught  that  Congress  is  the  immediate  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  its  fox getfulness  of  dignity  and  propri- 
ety is  infinitely  more  offensive  than  that  of  the 
Executive  officer. 

It  is  a very  common  and  a fbtally  fxilse  idea 
that  decency  of  inannet  and  language  is  incom- 
patible with  strong  conviction  or  effective  ac- 
tion. We  hear  it  said  that  the  President  is  a 
coarse  man  and  must  be  coarsely  encountered. 
No  conclusion  could  be  more  untrue.  A Con- 
gress which  should  steadily  nurspe  its  course. 
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I tranquilly  fulfilling  the  popular  will,  quietly 
passing  necessary  bills  over  the  Executive  veto, 
without  a word  of  derision  or  acrimony,  and 
while  it  paralyzed  any  unwise  or  dangerous  Ex- 
ecutive attempts,  preserved  profound  silence 
toward  the  Executive  officer,  would  confound 
him  a thousandfold  more  than  a Congress  which 
bandied  insults  with  him.  And  so  a leader 
who  should  represent  the  unbending  popular 
will,  and  refuse  to  abandon  himself  to  rhetorical 
or  sarcastic  fury,  would  have  a power  in  the 
House,  with  the  country,  and  over  the  Execu- 
tive, which  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  all 
his  brilliant  antics,  can  never  reach.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  members  will  reflect  that  it  was 
the  apparent  assent  pf  the  House  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  a year  ago 
which  so  seriously  disturbed  its  hold  upon  many 
of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country,  who,  how- 
ever, had  no  alternative  but  to  support  Congress 
when  the  issue  was  fairly  joined  in  the  canvass. 
If  it  be  an  impeachable  offense,  as  General  But- 
ler seems  to  suppose,  for  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  to  bring  the  Leg- 
islative into  contempt,  what  is  the  remedy  when 
the  Legislative  branch  retorts  ? May  not  that 
account  be  considered  settled,  and  the  Impeach- 
ment be  reserved  ? * 

The  very  power  of  Congress,  however,  and 
its  support  by  the  country,  will  tend  to  make  it 
moderate  and  mannerly.  There  is  really  no 
contest  between  it  and  the  President,  for  the 
force  is  too  much  on  one  side.  Even  the  Dem- 
ocrats desert  him.  Surely  no  public  man  ever 
encountered  such  sudden  and  bitter  retribution. 
It  is  not  much  more  than  a year  since  the  chief 
orator  at  the  Democratic  Albany  meeting  nom- 
inated him  for  next  President.  And  now  a 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  says  that  to  at- 
tempt to  shoulder  the  present  Executive  would 
destroy  any  party.  After  that  nothing  can  be 
said.  The  country  has  a right  to  expect  hearty, 
honest,  and  efficient  work  from  its  representa- 
tives, and  neither  sneers  nor  sarcasms  upon  the 
President.  There  was  a time  when  they  were 
legitimate  weapons,  but  it  is  happily  passed. 


j the  kind  folk  good-naturedly  think  it  is  very 
shocking ! If  these  lines  are  read  by  any  trav- 
eler upon  such  a steamer,  we  advise  him  again 
to  look  about  him. 


MURDER,  CONTINUED. 

The  ferry-boat  Idaho,  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  left  her  dock  in  Will- 
iamsburg on  the  evening  of  November  26,  and 
when  she  had  gone  about  five  hundred  yards  a 
large  lighted  kerosene  lamp  was  upset,  and  the 
boat  instantly  took  fire.  The  engines  were  re- 
versed, the  hose  was  rigged,  but  so  rapid  and 
fierce  were  the  flames  that  it  was  impossible  to 
regain  the  dock.  Fortunately  another  ferry- 
boat, the  Minnesota,  came  up  and  rescued  the 
passengers.  But  she  could  not  approach  very 
near  on  accomn  w «...  ^ 

save  herself  was  compelled  to  leave  several  per- 
sons on  the  burning  steamer.  These,  seizing 
life-preservers,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were 
picked  up  by  a row-boat. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  described 
a fire  upon  the  Sound  steamer,  the  Plymouth 
Rock , a few  weeks  ago.  That,  also,  was  caused 
by  a kerosene  lamp.  We  earnestly  advise  ev- 
ery traveler,  before  embarking  upon  any  steam- 
er whatever  upon  which  he  must  pass  the  night, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  carries  kerosene  lamps. 
If  it  does,  let  him  with  others  act  as  a commit- 
tee of  vigilance  and  safety.  And  this  should, 
be  done  until  a law  can  be  passed  forbidding 
any  steamer  whatever  to  light  itself  with  kero- 
sene lamps.  Their  use  should  be  as  rigorously 
prohibited  upon  steamers  as  the  free  transport 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  plain  that,  unless  some 
positive  restriction  is  placed  upon  them,  we  shall 
presently  record  some  appalling  accident  arising 
from  their  use. 

Before  the  investigation  of  the  loss  of  the 
Evening  Star  is  satisfactorily  finished  there  is 
that  of  the  steamship  Suwanee , which  sailed 
from  New  York  the  morning  after  the  burning 
of  the  Idaho.  A day  or  two  after  she  struck 
upon  a shoal,  and  was  got  off  only  by  lighten- 
ing her  of  part  of  her  cargo.  She  ran  for  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  anchored,  took  in  more 
freight,  and  sailed  again,  apparently  without 
examination  or  repair.  On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber she  was  struck  by  a hurricane  off  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  and  went  down  at  about  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  ship’s  company 
having  previously  put  to  sea  in  three  boats. 
The  supercargo  says  tliat  when  the  Suwanee 
sailed  from  New  York  she  was  loaded  down, 
“ with  her  guards  under  water.” 

Human  life  is  not  only  lost,  it  is  squandered 
among  us.  Who  is  responsible  for  suffering  a 
steamer  to  go  to  sea  loaded  so  heavily  that 
her  guards  were  under  water?  The  Suwanee’s 
freight  was  aims  for  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Her  owners  are  announced  as  Messrs.  Simons  & 
Cary,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Elijah  H.  Cattell, 
of  New  Jersey.  By  whom  was  she  chartered  ? 
Somebody  conspired  with  the  storm  to  sink  her. 
Somebody  made  sure  of  her  destruction.  How 
manv  vessels  similarly  doomed,  if  they  chance 
to  encounter  a similar  hurricane,  are  leaving 
the  port  of  New  York  every  week  ? The  intel- 
ligent American  people  are  sent  to  sea  in  win- 
ter in  rotten  old  tubs  overloaded  and  under- 
manned, or  they  are  conveyed  by  hundreds  in 
steamers  with  lighted  kerosene  lamps  dancing 
along  marble  tables  until  they  tumble  and  kin- 
dle the  dry,  light  wood-work  around  them,  and 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a more 
striking  illustration  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
countiy  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  position, 
sympathies,  and  words,  upon  certain  subjects,  of 
the  late  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Judge 
Taney  uttered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  mis- 
represented history  to  prove  that  in  the  Idea  ot 
the  American  Government  men  of  African  de- 
scent had  no  rights  which  other  men  were  bound 
to  respect.  His  successor,  Judge  Chase,  is  the 
President  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Union 
Commission,  and  upon  taking  the  chair  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  he 
said : “ When  I find  myself  in  any  position  in- 
compatible with  labor  for  the  poor,  the  needy, 
and  the  oppressed,  that  position  shall  not  hold 
me.” 

Such  words  by  such  a man  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion show  how  heartily  American  sentiment 
now  tends  toward  its  fundamental  principle  of 
Justice  and  Equal  Rights. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

December  4 : 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  resolutions  for  the  entire  control  of 
Congress  over  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
right  to  exclude  the  late  rebellious  States  from  repre- 
sentation iu  Congress,  and  from  voting  on  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  House,  an  additional  rule  was  adopted  for  the 
appointment  by  each  Congress  of  a standing  commit- 
tee on  freedmeu’e  affairs.— The  Bounty  bill  of  the  last 
session  was  referred  to  the  Military  Committee  for 
amendment,  and  the  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  repeal.— A reso- 
lution was  adopted  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment ; also  a resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Territories  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  providing  Territorial  governments  for  the 
late  rebel  States. 

December  5: 

In  the  Senate,  a bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wade,  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the  Union  as  a State 
was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  present.— The 
Committees  for  the  session  were  announced.— A reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Williams,  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Retrenchment  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
President  has  the  right  to  restore  confiscated  property 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted.— 
The  House  bill  taking  away  the  President’s  Amnesty 
power  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.— 
Mr.  Sumner  then  introduced  the  resolutions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  the  previous  day.  They  were  read 
and  ordered  to  be  printed — The  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a Constitutional  Amendment  makingthe  Presi- 
dent ineligible  for  re-election  was  referred.— The  House 
resolution  continuing  the  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion was  concurred  in. 

In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed  limiting  the  number 
Of  peremptory  challenges  in  criminal  cases ; also  a bill 
ffiJWlu'1.'  t.‘ia  rigfata  of  toy®1  citrus  in  the  South. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  TnimTTilT!  fejnn  i.w«  — 

the  Judiciary  Committee  the  House  bill  to  repei 
Amnesty  power  of  the  President.  The  bill  went  over 
under  the  rules. 

In  the  House,  the  Post-Office  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  conferring 
upon  the  Post-Office  Department  the  same  jurisdiction 
over  telegraph  lines  which  it  now  exercises  over  post- 
offices  and  post-roads. — A Select  Committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  to  investi- 
gate the  July  riot.— The  Judiciary  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  directing  mar- 
tial law  to  be  proclaimed  in  those  counties  of  the  South- 
ern States  where  Union  men  have  been  murdered,  and 
the  laws  not  enforced  against  the  murderers.— The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition by  other  nationalities  of  the  principle  of  our 
Naturalization  Laws.— Mr.  Schenck’s  bill  to  fix  1 he 
times  for  the  regular  meeting  of  Congress  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  It  was  provided,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, that  Congress  shall  meet  on  the  4th  of  March. 

^ IrTthe" Senate,  Mr.  Wade  reported  back  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska,  with  a recommendation 
that  it  pass.— Mr.  Edmunds,  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
trenchment, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  term  of  office,  reported  a substitute  which  provides 
that  the  President  shall  suspend  from  office  only  in 
cases  wherein  the  holder  is  gnllty  of  misconduct  or 
crime,  or  from  some  other  reason  has  become  disqual- 
ified or  Incapable  ot  performing  his  duties,  the  Pres- 
ident also  to  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 
by  natural  causes  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.— A 
resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Post-office  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  assuming  control  of  the  telegraph 
mes.— Mr.  Morrill’s  bill  for  “impartial  restricted  suf- 
frage in  the  District  of  Colombia”  was  discussed. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Ward  introduced  a bill  to  reor- 
ganize the  Southern  States,  providing  for  Provisional 
Governors,  universal  suffrage,  State  conventions,  etc. 
—The  President  was  requested  to  furnish  a complete 
list  of  persons  pardoned  for  offenses  during  the  rebell- 
ion  The  Reconstruction  Committee  were  requested 

to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  admitting  Southern 
Representatives. — The  bill  convening  the  next  Con- 
gress on  the  4th  of  March  passed  by  124  to  9.-The 
Senate  bill  of  last  session  regulating  Invalid  Pensions 
was  reported,  with  some  amendments,  and  passed — 
The  Surratt  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  House. 

ARREST  OF  SURRATT. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  in  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt our  Government  has  secured  Booth’s  chief  accom- 
plice. America,  Europe,  and  Egypt  have  been  suc- 
cessively the  hiding-place  of  this  criminal.  For  nearly 
fifteen  months  he  has  been  watched  and  followed. 
The  first  intimation  which  our  Government  received 
of  his  whereabouts  was  by  a letter,  dated  September 
2T,  1865,  written  to  Secretary  Seward  by  A.  VV  llding, 
Vice-Consul  of  Liverpool.  Surratt,  it  seems,  fled  to 
Canada  after  the  assassination,  where  he  remained 
four  months,  and  on  the  25th  of  September,  1865,  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  The  informant  from  whom  Vice- 
Consul  Wilding  got  his  information  became  acquainted 
with  Surratt  on  the  passage  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

Surratt  was  traveling  under  the  name  of  M’Carthy, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  informant  as  a passenger 
who  “had  compromised  himself.”  On  the  passage 
from  Quebec  to  Liverpool  Surratt  became  confiden- 
tial; spoke  of  having  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from 
the  United  8tates  to  Canada ; smiled  when  some  con- 
| nection  with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  was  imputed 
to  him ; admitted  that  he  had  been  in  the  Confederate 
service,  engaged  in  conveying  intelligence  between 
Washington  and  Richmond,  ana  that  he  was  concerned 
in  a plan  for  carrying  off  Lincoln  from  Washington, 
which  was  entirely  concocted  by  Booth  and  himself, 
and  that  he  came  to  Canada  just  before  the  assassina- 


tion ; and,  finally,  he  declared  his  real  name  to  be  Sur- 
ratt. While  In  Canada,  he  said,  he  received  a letter 
from  Booth  indicating  the  necessity  ot  a change  in 
their  plans,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  letters  re- 
quest, started  for  Washington.  But  whether  he  went 
there  or  not  he  did  not  say,  bnt  said  that  on  his  way 
back  to  Canada  he  heard  of  the  assassination  and  hur- 
ried to  escape.  Our  Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  had  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  Surratt's  arrest,  although 
the  latter  was  for  several  weeks  within  the  province 
of  our  Consulate. 

On  the  25th  oi  October  Mr.  Potter,  onr  Consul-Gen- 
eral at  Montreal,  famished  Mr.  Seward  with  corrobo- 
rative evidence  as  to  Surratt’s  departure  for  Montreal. 
According  to  Mr.  Potter’s  information,  Surratt  was 
then  in  Montreal,  waiting  to  receive  money  from  Can- 
ada, when  it  was  his  intention  to  start  for  Rome.  In 
Canada  he  had  been  secreted  most  oi  the  time  in  Mon- 
treal, and  latterly  oy  a Roman  Catholic  pnest  at  Three 
Rivers.  He  was  disguised,  having  dyed  his  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  mustache,  stained  his  fece,  and  put  on 
glasses.  It  appears  that  Surratt  had  manifested  no 
signs  oi  penitence,  but  had  told  his  friends  that,  ii  he 
could  live  two  years  longer,  he  would  serve  Johnson 
as  he  had  Lincoln. 

On  April  23,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  was  Informed  bv  Mr. 
King,  at  Rome,  that  Surratt  had  enlisted  in  the  Papal 
guards  under  the  name  of  John  Watson,  and  was  sta- 
tioned with  his  company  at  Sezze.  Mr.  King’s  in- 
formant declared  that  Surratt  had  confessed  to  him 
his  participation  in  the  assassination,  and  declared 
that  Jefferson  Davis  “ had  incited  or  was  privy  to  it  ” 

At  Rome,  July  21,  1866,  a statement  was  signed  by 
the  prinapal  informant  against  Surratt  to  the  effect 
that  this  informant  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  teaching  school  in  a 6mall  village  in  Mary- 
land (Little  Texas,  or  Ellengowan),  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Weichman  and  Surratt.  Weichman, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  principal  witness  for 
the  Government  at  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Lincoln. 
About  six  months  before  the  end  of  the  war  this  in- 
formant removed  to  Washington.  Weichman  was 
therewith  him.  From  difficulties  with  Weichman,  he 
left  Washington  and  joined  the  Union  army  as  a sub- 
stitute. His  native  country  was  Canada,  and  thither 
he  found  his  way,  having  been  captured  by  the  rebels, 
imprisoned  in  Castle  Thunder,  and  finally  released  by 
General  Winder  on  his  promise  to  go  to  Canada. 

He  had  met  Surratt  lately  in  Italy,  and  the  latter 
had  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  the 
murder  of  Lincoln,  and  had  acted  in  the  instructions 
and  orders  of  persons  he  did  not  name,  but  some  of 
whom  are  in  New  York  and  others  in  London.  He 
said  a party  in  London  offered  him  £10,000  to  publish 
a statement  of  the  affair,  bnt  he  refused.  He  was  now 
receiving  money  from  parties  in  London.  He  did  not 
know  Jeff  Davis,  but  had  acted  under  instructions  un- 
der his  immediate  orders.  When  the  assassination 
took  place  he  was  in  New  York. 

During  last  month  Surratt  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  hospital  at  Sara,  Italy.  He  had  been  arrested,  but 
had  escaped.  On  the  17th  of  November  he  succeeded 
in  getting  off  from  Naples  for  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
where  he  was  recently  captured. 

THE  BROADWAY  ROBBERY. 

Charles  Cady,  head  book-keeper  and  confidential 
clerk  of  Rlker  & Co.,  brokers  in  gold-mining  securi- 
ties at  No.  80  Broadway,  on  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving decamped,  taking  with  him  certificates  of  stock 
valued  at  over  $100,000,  which  he  abstracted  from  the 
safe.  The  safe  was  blown  open  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber—the  third  day  after  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Cady, 
and  the  loss  was  discovered.  On  the  subsequent  Thurs- 
day the  thief  was  arrested  at  the  Tontine  Hotel  in  this 
city,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  delivered  np  the  stolen 
property.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  sailing  the 
next  day  (Friday)  for  New  Orleans. 

GOVERNOR  PIERPONT’s  MESSAGE. 

Governor  Pierpont  sent  in  his  Message  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  December  3.  He  recommends  the 
passage  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  In  regard 
to  the  Amendment  As  asks : 

“ Bnt  are  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  hard  ? 
Congress  indicated  that  the  disabilities  enumerated 
in  tne  A mend  intent  are  not  to  be  perpetual,  by  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  power  to  repeal  them.  The  conditions 
are  not  nearly  as ^Ard  as  they  might  be.  The  person 
-Rhfh’YCttlYi'.U-lfl  safe  ; his  property  Is  not  tnreaienca 
our  laws  by  strangers  fTWriwansed  to  administer 
of  suffrage  is  left  with  the  States.  For  the  sake’OT 
securing  peace  and  its  blessings,  may  it  not  be  an  act 
of  exalted  patriotism  for  a portion  of  the  old  and  the 
middle-aged  citizens  to  yield  gracefully  to  a necessity 
they  can  not  avert?  It  only  brings  the  young  men  a 
little  earlier  into  public  life,  and  will  tend  to  the  earlier 
development  of  their  energies.  By  the  acceptance  of  the 
Amendment  tranquillity  will  be  secured  to  the  South. 
The  young  men  and  the  old  men  will  enter  upon  a 
new  field  of  prosperity ; intercommunications  will  be 
opened  between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a little  forbearance,  in  a few  years  a perfect 
restoration  will  be  effected.” 

GOVERNOR  PATTON  ON  THE  AMENDMENT. 

In  a special  Message  transmitted  December  6 to  the 
Alabama  Legislature  Governor  Patton  recommends 
the  passage  of  the  Amendment  His  principal  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  refusal  to  adopt  the  Amendment  al- 
lows the  Radicals  an  opportunity  to  impose  their  own 
terms  of  restoration.  The  harshness  of  the  measure, 
he  thinks,  will  be  mitigated  “by  time  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  representatives." 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Professor  Samuel  G.  Brown,  oi  Dartmouth  College, 
and  author  of  the  valuable  memoir  of  Rufus  Choate, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  complete  to  Cisco,  93 
miles  east  from  Sacramento. 

The  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
against  a bill  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  free 
common  schools  in  that  State. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

December  5: 

The  London  Times  indorses  the  President’s  Message, 
and  declares  that  the  Alabama  claims  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately settled. 

December  6 : % 

(London.)— Two  mdre  regiments  have  been  ordered 
to  Ireland,  and  three  iron-clads  to  the  Irish  coast. 

(Dublin.)— Frequent  arrests  of  Fenians  continue  to 
be  made.  The  Governor  of  the  City  Prison  has  asked 
for  a military  guard. 

(Marskilles.)  — Dispatches  received  from  Candia 
state  that  the  insurgents  had  blown  up  a convent,  and 
that  2000  Turks  had  lost  their  lives  by  the  explosion. 

December  7: 

(Liverpool.)— All  the  depots  of  arms  in  this  city 
have  been  placed  under  armed  guards.  The  excited 
state  of  feeling  among  the  Irish  population  renders 
these  precautions  necessary. 

(Pebtu.)— The  Hungarian  Diet  has  agreed  to  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  proposed  by  M.  Deak. 
December  8s 

(London.)— The  Fenian  troubles  in  Ireland  are  evi- 
dently assuming  still  more  alarming  proportions,  as 
it  is  reported  here  to-day  that,  in  addition  to  the  troop* 
already  dispatched  to  that  island,  two  cavalry  regi- 
ments have  been  ordered  to  the  scene  of  disturbance. 
December  10 ; 

(London.)— The  Times,  in  an  editorial  this  morning, 
says  that  the  Fenians  have  been  fairly  checkmated, 
and  that  it  would  be  madness  on  their  part  to  attempt 
rebellion.  Cardinal  Cullen  has  issued  a pastoral,  urg. 
ing  the  Irish  people  to  obedience  to  the  law  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  secret  societies.  Arrests  continue  to 
be  made,  and  more  artillery  will  leave  for  Ireland  soon. 

(Paris.)— The  new  Minister  to  the  United  States,  M: 
Berthemy,  sailed  for  New  York  on  Saturday. 
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of  this  flourishing  Mission,  and  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers are  about  making  arrangements  to  enlarge  the 
Mission  buildings.  No  charity  can  more  forcibly 
commend  itself  to  our  citizens.  Our  sketch  repre- 
sents the  Infant  Class  at  the  time  of  dismission,  in 
the  act  of  receiving  lunch. 


elevated  forms,  and  arc  daily  drilled  in  the  alpha- 
bet, rudimentary  spelling,  and  singing.  In  duo 
time  they  are  “promoted”  to  a class  higher,  and, 
if  they  can  be  retained  long  enough,  are  advanced 
to  the  higher  studies  taught  in  the  institution. 
Over  five  hundred  regular  scholars  throng  the  rooms 


more  remarkable  than  the  Infant  Class,  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  illustration  on  this  page.  The  room 
extends  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  building, 
and  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  width.  Over  two 
hundred  children,  varying  from  two  to  six  years 
and  of  almost  every  nationality,  are  seated  upon 


INFANT  CLASS  AT  THE  FIVE 
POINTS  MISSION. 


Among  the  interesting  features  connected  with 
tlia  Ladies’  Five  Points  Mission,  established  in  this 
city  on  the  site  of  the  “ Old  Brewery.”  there  is  none 
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BIRDS  OF  PREY. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  LETTER  FROM  THE  “ALLIANCE”  OFFICE. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 

Halliday  and  the  dentist  had  discussed  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  in  a strange  doctor,  George 
Sheldon  came  again  to  see  his  sick  friend.  He 
was  quicker  to  perceive  the  changes  in  the  in-* 
valid  than  the  members  of  the  household,  who 
saw  him  daily  and  hourly,  and  he  perceived  a 
striking  change  for  the  worse  to-night. 

lie  took  cure,  however,  to  suffer  no  evidence 
of  alarm  or  surprise  to  appear  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber. He  talked  to  his  friend  in  the  usual  cheery 
way ; sat  by  the  bedside  for  half  an  hour ; did 
his  best  to  arouse  Tom  from  a kind  of  stupid 
lethargy,  and  to  encourage  Mrs.  Halliday,  who 
shared  the  task  of  nursing  her  husband  with 
brisk  Nancy  Woolper — an  invaluable  creature 
in  a sick  room.  But  he  failed  in  both  attempts ; 
the  dull  apathy  of  the  invalid  was  not  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  most  genial  companionship,  and 
Georgy’s  spirits  had  been  sinking  lower  and 
lower  all  day  as  her  fears  increased. 

She  would  fain  have  called  in  a strange  doc- 
tor; she  would  fain  have  sought  for  comfort 
and  consolation  from  some  new  quarter.  But 
she  was  afraid  of  offending  Philip  Sheldon ; and 
she  was  afraid  of  alarming  her  husband.  So 
she  waited,  and  watched,  and  struggled  agaiust 
that  ever-increasing  anxiety.  Had  not  Air. 

Sheldon  made  light  of  his  friend’s  malady,  and 
what  motive  could  he  have  for  deceiving  her  ? 

A breakfast-cup  full  of  beef-tea  stood  on  the 
little  table  by  the  bedside,  and  had  been  stand- 
ing there  for  hours  untouched. 

“I  did  take  such  paius  to  make  it  strong  and 
clear, ’’said Mrs.  Woolper,  regretfully,  as  she  came 
to  the  little  table  during  a tidying  process,  “and 
poor  dear  Mr.  Halliday  hasn’t  taken  so  much  as 
a spoonful.  It  won’t  be  fit  for  him  to-morrow, 
so  as  I haven’t  eaten  a morsel  of  dinner,  what 
with  the  hurry  and  anxiety  and  one  thing  and 
another.  I’ll  warm  up  the  beef-tea  for  my  sup- 
per. There’s  not  a blessed  thing  in  the  house ; 
for  you  don’t  eat  nothing,  Mrs.  Halliday ; and 
as  to  cooking  a dinner  for  Mr.  Sheldon,  you’d  a 
deal  better  go  and  throw  your  victuals  out  into 
the  gutter,  for  then  there’d  be  a chance  of  stray 
dogs  profiting  by  ’em,  at  any  rate.” 

“Phil  is  off  his  feed,  then  ; eh,  Nancy  ?”  said 
George. 

“I  should  rather  think  he  is,  Mr  George,  i 
roasted  a chicked  yesterday  for  him  and  Mrs. 

Halliday,  and  I don’t  think  they  ate  an  'ounce 
between  them ; and  such  a lovely  tender  young 
thing  as  it  was  too — done  to  a turn — with  bread- 
sauce  and  a little  bit  of  sea-kale.  One  invalid 
makes  another,  that’s  certain.  I never  saw  your 
brother  so  upset  as  he  is  now,  Mr.  George,  in  all 
his  life.” 

“No?”  answered  George  Sheldon,  thought- 
fully; “Phil  isn’t  generally  one  of  your  sensi- 
tive sort.  ” 

The  invalid  was  sleeping  heavily  during  this 
conversation.  George  stood  by  the  bed  for  some 
minutes  looking  down  at  the  altered  face,  and 
then  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“Good-night,  Mrs.  Halliday,”  he  said;  “I 
hope  I shall  find  poor  old  Tom  a shade  better 
when  I look  round  to-morrow.” 

“I  am  sure  I hope  so,”  Georgy  answered, 
mournfully. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out  at 
the  darkening  western  sky,  in  which  the  last 
lurid  glimmer  of  a stormy  sunset  was  fading  . 
against  a back-ground  of  iron  gray. 

This  quiet  figure  by  the  window,  the  stormy 
sky,  and  ragged  hurrying  clouds  without,  the 
dusky  chamber  with  all  its  dismally  significant 
litter  of  medicine-bottles,  made  a gloomy  pic- 
ture ; a picture  which  the  man  who  looked  upon 
it  carried  in  his  mind  for  many  years  after  that 
night. 

George  Sheldon  and  Nancy  Woolper  left  the 
room  together,  the  Yorkshirewomau  carrying  a 
tray  of  empty  vials  and  glasses,  and  among 
them  the  cup  of  beef-tea. 

“He  seems  in  a bad  way  to-niglit,  Nancy,” 
said  George,  with  a backward  jerk  of  his  head 
toward  the  sick  chamber. 

“He  is  in  a bad  way,  Air.  George,”  answered 
the  woman  gravely,  “ let  Air.  Philip  think  what 
he  will.  I don’t  want  to  say  a word  against 
your  brother’s  knowledge,  for  such  a steady  stu- 
dious gentleman  as  he  is  had  need  be  clever ; 
and  if  I was  ill  myself,  I’d  trust  my  life  to  him 
freely ; for  I’ve  heard  Barlingford  folks  say  that 
my  master’s  advice  is  as  good  as  any  regular 
doctor’s,  and  that  tlicre’s  very  little  your  regular 
doctors  know  that  lie  doesn’t  know  as  well  or 
better.  But  for  all  that,  Air.  George,  I don’t 
think  he  understands  Mr.  Halliday’s  ease  quite 
as  clear  as  he  might.” 

“Do  yon  think  Tom’s  in  any  danger?”  • 

“I  won’t  say  that,  Mr.  George;  but  I think 
he  gets  worse  instead  of  getting  better.” 

“Humph!”  muttered  George,  “if  Halliday 
were  to  go  oft'  the  hooks,  Phil  would  have  a good 
chance  of  getting  a rich  wife.” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  Mr.  George !”  exclaimed  the 
Yurkshircwoman  reproachfully;  “don’t  even 
think-  of  such  a thing  while  that  poor  man  lies 
at  death’s  door.  I’m  sure  Mr.  Sheldon  hasn’t 
any  thoughts  of  that  kind.  He  told  me  before 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Halliday  came  to  town  that  he 
and  Miss  Georgy  had  forgotten  all  about  past 

“Oh,  if  Phil  saicDsicS itkL?!Sfterfc,)iie  case.  __  SUL. 

hm  to 


always  says  what  he  means,”  said  George  Shel- 
don. And  then  lie  went  down  stairs,  leaving 
Nancy  to  follow  him  at  her  leisure  with  the  tray 
of  jingling  cups  and  glasses,  lie  went  down 
through  the  dusk,  sailing  to  himself,  as  if  he 
had  just  given  utterance  to  some  piece  of  intense 
humor.  He  went  to  look  for  Ins  brother,  whom 
lie  found  in  the  torture-chamber,  busied  with 
sonic  mysterious  process  in  connection  with  a 
lump  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
model  of  ruined  battlements  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  dentist  looked  up  as  George  entered  the 
room,  and  did  not  appear  particularly  delighted 
by  the  appearance  of  that  gentleman. 

“Well,  ” said  Air.  Sheldon  the  younger,  “ busy 
as  usual?  Patients  seem  to  be  looking  up.” 

“Patients  be toothless  to  the  end  of 

time !”  cried  Philip,  with  a savage  laugh.  “No, 
I’m  not  working  to  order ; I’m  only  experimental- 
izing.” 

“ You’re  rather  fond  of  experiments,  .1  think, 
Phil,”  said  George,  seating  himself  near  the  ta- 
bic at  which  his  brother  was  working  under  the 
glare  of  the  gas.  The  dentist  looked  very  pale 
and  haggard  in  the  gas-light,  and  his  eyes  had 
the  dull  sunken  appearance  induced  by  prolonged 
sleeplessness.  George  sat  watching  his  brother 
thoughtfully  for  some  time,  and  then  produced 


“That’s  not  true,  George.  Every  body  iu  this 
house  knows  the  cause  of  Tom  Halliday’s  illness. 
He  came  home  in  wet  clothes,  and  insisted  on 
keeping  them  on.  lie  caught  a cold;  which 
resulted  in  low  fever.  There  is  the  whole  his- 
tory and  mystery  of  the  affair.” 

“That’s  simple  enough,  certainly.'  But  if  I 
were  you,  Phil,  I’d  call  in  another  doptefr!” 

“That  is  Mrs., Halliday’s  business,”  answered 
the  dentist,  coolly;  “she  knows  that  if  she 
doubts  my  skill,  she  is  free  to  call  in  whomjshe 
pleases.  And  now  you  may  as  well  drop  tjie. 
subject,  George.  I’ve  had  enough  anxiety  about 
this  man’s  illness,  and  I don’t  want  to  bo  worried 
by  you.” 

After  this  there  was  a little  conversation  about 
general  matters,  but  the  talk  dragged  and  lan- 
guished drearily,  and  George  Sheldon  rose  to 
depart  directly  lie  had  finished  his  cigar. 

“ Good-night,  Philip  !”  he  said ; “ if  ever  you 
got  a stroke  of  good  luck,  I hope  you’ll  stand 
something  handsome  to  me.” 

This  remark  had  no  particular  relevance  to 
any  tiling  that  had  been  said  that  night  by  the 
two  men.  Yet  Philip  Sheldon  seemed  in  no  wise 
astonished  by  it. 

“ If  things  ever  do  take  a turn  for  the  better 
with  me,  you’ll  find  me  a good  friend,  George,” 


THE  QUIET  FIGUIiE  BY  TIIE  WINDOW. 


his  cigar-case.  “You  don’t  mind  my  smoke 
here?”  he  asked,  as  he  lighted  a cigar. 

“Not  at  all.  You  are  very  welcome  to  sit 
here,  if  it  amuses  you  to  see  me  working  at  the 
cast  of  a lower  jaw.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  a lower  jaw,  is  it?  It  looks  like 
the  fragment  of  some  castle-keep.  No,  Phil,  I 
don’t  care  about  watching  you  work.  I want  to 
talk  to  you  seriously.” 

“What  about?” 

“ About  that  fellow  up  stairs ; poor  old  Tom. 
lie  and  I were  great  cronies,  you  know,  at  home. 
He’s  in  a very  bad  way,  Phil.” 

“Is  he?  You  seem  to  be  turning  physician 
all  at  once,  George.  I shouldn’t  have  thought 
your  grubbing  among  county  histories,  and  tat- 
tered old  pedigrees,  and  parish  registers  had 
given  you  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  science  of 
medicine !”  said  the  dentist,  in  a sneering  tone. 

“I  don’t  know  any  thing  of  medicine;  but  I 
know  enough  to  be  sure  that  Tom  Halliday  is 
about  as  bad  as  ho  can  be.  What  mystifies  me 
is,  that  he  doesn’t  seem  to  have  had  any  thing 
particular  the  matter  with  him.  There  lie  lies, 
getting  worse  every  day,  without  any  specific 
ailment.  It’s  a strange  illness,  Philip.” 

“I  don’t  see  any  thing  strange  in  it.” 

“ Don’t  you  ? Don’t  you  think  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  are  strange?  Here  is  this 
man  comes  to  your  house  hale  and  hearty ; and 
all  of  a sudden  he  falls  ill,  and  gets  lower  and 
lower  every  day,  without  any  body  being  able  to 
'iy  or  wherefore.” 


he  said,  gravely;  and  then  Air.  Sheldon  the 
younger  bade  him  good-night,  and  went  out  into 
Fitzgeorge  Street. 

He  paused  for  a moment  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  to  look  back  at  his  brother’s  house.  He 
could  see  the  lighted  windows  of  the  invalid’s 
chamber,  and  it  was  at  those  he  looked. 

‘ * Poor  Tom, ” he  said  to  himself,  ‘ ‘ poor  Torn ! 
we  were  great  cronies  in  the  old  times,  and  have 
had  many  a pleasant  evening  together !” 

Mr.  Sheldon  the  dentist  sat  up  till  the  small 
hours  that  night,  as  he  had  done  for  many  nights 
lately.  He  finished  his  work  in  the  torture- 
chamber,  and  'went  up  to  the  common  sitting- 
room;  or  drawing-room  as  it  was  called  by  court- 
esy, a little  before  midnight.  The  servants  had 
gone  to  bed,  for  there  was  no  regular  nightly 
watch  in  the  apartment  of  the  invalid.  Mrs. 
Halliday  lay  on  a sofa  iti  her  husband’s  room, 
and  Nancy  Woolper  slept  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, always  wakeful  and  ready  if  help  of  any 
kind  should  be  wanted. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  just  now.  Philip 
Sheldon  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  think- 
ing ; and  the  creaking  of  his  boots  sounded  un- 
pleasantly loud  to  his  ears.  He  stopped  before 
the  fire-place,  after  having  walked  to  and  fro 
some  time,  and  began  to  examine  some  letters 


were  all  business  letters,  and  most  of  them  bore 
country  post-marks.  But  there  was  one  which 
had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  posted  from  Lon- 
don ; and  this  letter  Mr.  Sheldon  examined  with 
especial  attention. 

It  was  a big,  official-looking  document,  and 
embossed  upon  the  adhesive  envelope  appeared 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Alliance  Insurance 
Office. 

“ I wonder  whether  that’s  all  square,”  thought 
Air.  Sheldon,  as  lie  turned  the  envelope  about  in 
-his  hands,  staring  at  it  absently.  “I  ought  to 
make  sure  of  that.  The  London  post-mark  is 
nearly  three  weeks  old.”  He  pondered  for  some 
moments,  and  then  went  to  the  cupboard  in  which 
he  kept  the  materials  wherewith  to  replenish  or 
to  make  a fire.  . Here  lie  found  a little  tin  tea- 
kettle, in  which  fc'q  was  in  the  habit  of  boiling 
water  for  occasional  friendly  glassfes  of  grog. 
Ho  poured  some  water  frpm  a bottle  on  the  side- 
board into  this  kettle,  set  fire  to  a bundle  of 
wood,  and  put  the  kettle  on  the  blazing  sticks. 
After  having  done  this  he  searched  for  a tea- 
cup, succeeded  in  finding  one,  and  then  stood 
watching  for  the  boiling  of  the  water.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait ; the  water  boiled  furiously  be- 
fore the  wood  was  burned  out,  and  Mr.  Sheldon 
filled  the  tea-cup  standing  on  the  table.  Then 
he  put  the  insurance-office  letter  over  the  cup, 
witli  the  seal  downward,  and  left  it  so,  while  he 
resumed  his  walk.  After  walking  up  and  down 
for  about  ten  minutes  he  went  back  to  the  table 
and  took  up  the  letter.  The  adhesive  envelope 
.opened  easily,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  by  this  in- 
genious stratagem,  made  himself  master  of  liis 
friend’s  business. 

The  “Alliance"  letter  was  nothing  more  than 
a notice  to  the  effect  that  the  half-yearly  pre  - 
mium for  insuring  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds  on  the  life  of  Thomas  Halliday  would  be 
due  on  such  a day,  after  which  there  would  be 
twenty-one  days’  grace,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  policy  would  become  void  unless  the  premi- 
um had  been  duly  paid. 

Air.  Halliday’s  letters  had  been  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate during  the  last  fortnight.  The  letters 
forwarded  from  Yorkshire  had  been  detained 
sonic  time,  as  they  had  been  sent  first  to  Hyley 
Farm,  now  in  possession  of  the  new  owner,  and 
then  to  Barlingford,  to  the  house  of  Georgy’s 
mother,  who  had  kept  them  upward  of  a week, 
iu  daily  expectation  of  her  son-in-law’s  return. 
It  was  only  on  the  receipt  of  a letter  from 
Georgy,  containing  the  tidings  of  her  husband’s 
illness,  that  Air.  Halliduy’s  letters  had  been  sent 
•to  London. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  twenty-one  days 
of  grace  were  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
expiry  when  Philip  Sheldon  opened  hi|  friend’s 
letter. 

“This  is  serious, ’’muttered  the  dentist,  as  ho 
stood  deliberating  with  the  open  letter  in  his 
‘ there  are  three  thonsfrtrft  pounds  de- 

After  a few  mi n u tesr  relTecUoii' ' h'6'  fbftlod  Viiv 
letter  and  resealed  it  very  carefully. 

“ It  wouldn’t  do  to  press  the  matter  upon  him 
*to-night,”  he  thought;  “I  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow morning,  come  what  may.” 


that  lay  upon  the  mantle-piece.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  Air.  Halliday,  and  had  been  "forwarded 

from  Yorkshire.  The  dentist  took  them  up  one  

by  one,  and  deliberately  examined  jY'  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  burkham’s  uncertainties. 

The  next  morning  dawned  gray  and  pale  and 
chill,  after  the  manner  of  early  spring  mornings, 
let  them  ripen  into  never  such  balmy  days ; and 
whh  the  dawn  Nancy  Woolper  came  into  the  in- 
valid’s chamber,  more  wan  and  sickly  of  aspect 
th  nn  the  morning  itself. 

Mrs.  Halliday  started  from  an  uneasy  slumber. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Nancy?”  she  asked,  with 
considerable  alarm.  She  had  known  the  woman 
ever  since  her  childhood,  and  she  was  startled 
this  morning  by  some  indefinable  change  in  her 
manner  and  appearance.  The  hearty  old  wo- 
man, whose  face  had  been  like  a hard,  rosy  apple 
shriveled  and  wrinkled  by  long  keeping,  had 
now  a white  and  ghastly  look  which  struck  ter- 
ror to  Georgy’s  breast.  She  who  was  usually  so 
brisk  of  manner  and  sharp  of  speech  had  this 
morning  a strange,  subdued  tone  and  an  un- 
natural calmness  of  demeanor.  “ What  is  the 
matter,  Nancy?”  Mrs.  Halliday  repeated,  get- 
ting up  from  her  sofa. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  Aliss  Georgy, ” au- 
swered  the  old  woman,  who  was  apt  to  forget 
that  Tom  Halliday’s  wife  had  ever  ceased  to 
be  Georgy  Cradock ; “ don’t  be  frightened,  my 
dear.  I haven’t  been  very  well  all  night — and 
—and — I’ve  been  worrying  myself  about  Air. 
Ifalliday.  If  I were  you  I’d  call  in  another  doc- 
tor. Never  mind  what  All*.  Philip  says,  lie 
may  be  mistaken,  you  know,  clever  as  lie  i . 
There’s  no  telling.  Take  my  advice,  Aliss 
Georgy,  and  call  in  another  doctor — directly — 
directly !”  repeated  the  old  woman,  seizing  Airs. 
Halliday’s  wrist  with  a passionate  energy,  as  if 
to  give  emphasis  to  her  words. 

Poor  timid  Georgy  shrank  from  her  with  ter- 
ror. 

“You  frighten  me,  Nancy,”  she  whispered; 
“do  you  think  that  Tom  is  so  much  worse? 
You  have  not  been  with  him  all  night ; and  he 
has  been  sleeping  very  quietly.  What  makes 
you  so  anxious  this  morning?” 

“Never  mind  that,  Aliss  Georgy.  You  get 
another  doctor,  that’s  all ; get  another  doctor  at 
once.  Air.  Sheldon  is  a light,  sleeper.  I'll  go 
to  his  room  and  tell  him  you've  set  your  heart 
upon  having  fresh  advice  ; if  you’ll  only  bear  me 
out  afterward.” 

“Yes,  yes;  go,  by  all  means!”  exclaimed  Airs. 
Halliday,  only  too  ready  to  take  alarm  under 
the  influence  of  a stronger  mind,  aud  eager  to 
act  when  supported  by  another  person. 

Nancy  Woolper  went  to  her  master’s  room. 
He  puist  have  heap  sleeping  very  lightly,  if  he 
wusUJelrilHiftii  nil, I fiiiRlio  was  broad  awake  the 
\uock 
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had  sounded  on  the  door.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  he  came  out  of  his  room  half  dressed. 
Nancy  told  him  that  Mrs.  Halliday  had  taken 
fresh  alarm  about  her  husband,  and  wished  for 
further  advice. 

“ She  sent  you  to  tell  me  that?”  asked  Philip. 

“Yes.” 

“And  when  does  she  want  this  new  dootor 
called  in?” 

“Immediately,  if  possible.” 

It  was  seven  o’clock  by  this  time,  and  the 
morning  was  brightening  a little. 

‘ ‘ Very  well,  ” said  Mr.  Sheldon ; “ her  wishes 
shall  be  attended  to  directly.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I should  stand  between  my  old  friend  and 
any  chance  of  his  speedy  recoveiy ! If  a stran- 
ger can  bring  him  round  quicker  than  I can,  let 
the  stranger  come.” 


Mr.  Sheldon  was  not  slow  to  obey  Mrs.  Hal- 
liday’s  behest.  He  was  departing  on  his  quest 
breakfastless,  when  Nancy  Woolper  met  him  in 
the  hall  with  a cup  of  tea.  He  accepted  the  cup 
almost  mechanically  from  her  hand,  and  took  it 
into  the  parlor,  whither  Nancy  followed  him. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  he  perceived  that 
change  in  his  housekeeper’s  face  which  had  so 
startled  Georgina  Halliday. 

The  change  was  somewhat  modified  now; 
but  still  the  Nancy  Woolper  of  to-day  was  not 
the  Nancy  Woolper  of  yesterday. 

“You’re  looking  very  queer,  Nancy,”  said 
the  dentist,  gravely  scrutinizing  the  woman’s 
face  with  his  bright,  penetrating  eyes.  ‘‘Are 
you  ill  ?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Philip,  I have  been  rather  queer 
all  night — sickish  and  faintisli-like.  ” 

“Ah!  you’ve  been  overfatiguing  yourself  in 
the  sick  room,  I dare  say.  Take  care  you  don’t 
knock  yourself  up.” 

“No;  it’s  not  that,  Mr.  Philip.  There’s  not 
many  can  stand  hard  work  better  than  I can. 
It’s  not  that  as  made  me  ill.  I took  something 
last  night  that  disagreed  with  me.” 

“More  fool  you,”  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  curtl/; 
“you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ill-use  your 
digestive  powers  at  your  age.  What  was  it? 
Hard  cold  meat  and  preternaturally  green 
pickles,  I suppose ; or  something  of  that  kind.  ” 

“ No,- Sir ; it  was  only  a drop  of  beef-tea  that 
I made  for  poor  Mr.  Halliday.  And  that 
oughtn’t  to  have  disagreed  with  a baby,  you 
know,  Sir.” 

“ Oughtn’t  it  ?”  cried  the  dentist,  disdainfully. 
“That’s  a little  bit  of  vulgar  ignorance,  Mrs. 
Woolper.  I suppose  it  was  stuff  that  had^been 
taken  up  to  Mr.  Halliday.” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Philip ; you  took  it  up  with  your 
own  hands.” 

* Ah ! to  be  sure ; so  I did.  Very  well,  then, 
Mrs.  Woolper,  if  you  knew  as  m'uch  about  at- 
mospheric influences  as  I do,  you’d  know  that 
food  which  has  been  standing  foti  h^ursjn  ^t^g 
for 'any  "body  to  eat.  The  stuff  made  you  sick, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes,  Sir;  sick  to  my  very  heart,”  answered 
the  Yorkshire  woman,  with  a strange  mourhful- 
ness  in  her  voice. 

“Let  that  be  a warning  to  you,  then.  Don’t 
take  any  thing  more  that  comes  down  from  the 
sick  room.” 

“ I don’t  think  there’ll  be  any  chance  of  my 
doing  that  long,  Sir.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  don’t  fancy  Mr.  Halliday  is  long  for  this 
world.” 

‘ ‘ Ah,  you  women  arc  always  ravens !” 

“Unless  the  strange  doctor  can  do  something 
to  cure  him.  Oh,  pray  bring  a clever  man  who 
will  be  able  to  cure  that  poor  helpless  creature 
up  stairs.  Think,  Mr.  Philip,  how  you  and  him 
used  to  be  friends  and  play-fellows — brothers  al- 
most— when  you  was  both  bits  of  boys.  Think 
how  bad  it  might  seem  to  evil-minded  folks  if  he 
died  under  your  roof.” 

The  dentist  had  been  standing  near  the  door 
drinking  his  tea  during  this  conversation ; and 
now  for  the  first  time  he  looked  at  his  house- 
keeper with  an  expression  of  unmitigated  as- 
tonishment. 

“What,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  ridiculous, 
do  you  mean,  Nancy?”  he  asked,  impatiently. 
“What  has  my  roof  to  do  with  Tom  Ilalliday’s 
illness — or  his  death,  if  it  eame  to  that?  And 
what  on  earth  can  people  have  to  say  about  it  if 
he  should  die  here  instead  of  any  where  else  ?” 

“ Why,  you  see,  Sir,  you  being  his  friend,  and 
Miss  Georgy’s  sweet-heart  that  was,  and  him 
having  no  other  doctor,  folks  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  he  wasn’t  attended  properly.” 

“ Because  I’m  his  friend?  That’s  very  good 
logic!  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Woolper; 
if  any  woman  upon  earth,  except  the  woman 
who  nursed  me  when  I was  a baby,  had  pre- 
sumed to  talk  to  me  as  you  have  been  talking  to 
me  just  this  minute,  I should  open  the  door  yon- 
der and  tell  her  to  walk  out  of  my  house.  Let 
that  serve  as  a hint  for  you,  Nancy ; and  don’t 
you  go  out  of  your  way  a second  time  to  advise 
me  how  I should  treat  my  friend  and  my  pa- 
tient. ” 

He  handed  her  the  empty  cup  and  walked  out 
of  the  house.  There  had  been  no  passion  in  his 
tone.  His  accent  had  been  only  that  of  a man 
who  has  occasion  to  reprove  an  old  and  trust- 
ed servant  for  an  unwarrantable  impertinence. 
Nancy  Woolper  stood  at  the  street-door  watch- 
ing him  as  he  walked  away,  and  then  went  slow- 
ly back  to  her  duties  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house. 

“ It  can’t  be  true,”  she  muttered  to  herself: 
“it  can’t  be  true!” 


The  dentist  returned  to  Fitzgeorge  Street  in 
less  than  an  hour,  bringing  with  him  a surgeon 
from  the  neighborhood,  who  saw  the  patient, 
discussed  the  timradatLeiftoke  hopefully  to  Mrs. 
Halliday,  and  departed,  ‘after  promising  to  send 


a saline  draught.  Poor  Georgy’s  spirits,  which 
had  revived  a little  under  the  influence  of  the 
stranger’s  hopeful  words,  sank  again  when  she 
discovered  that  the  utmost  the  new  doctor  could 
do  was  to  order  a saline  draught.  Her  husband 
had  taken  so  many  saline  draughts,  and  had  been 
getting  daily  worse  under  their  influence. 

She  watched  the  stranger  wistfully  as  he  lin- 
gered on  the  threshold  to  say  a few  words  to 
Mr.  Sheldon.  He  was  a very  young  man,  with 
a frank,  boyish  face  and  a rosy  color  in  his 
cheeks.  He  looked  like  some  fresh  young  neo- 
phyte in  the  awful  mysteries  of  medical  science, 
and  by  no  means  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  one 
would  have  imagined  Philip  Sheldon  appealing 
for  help,  when  he  found  his  own  skill  at  fault. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Shel- 
don had  only  summoned  the  stranger  in  compli- 
ance with  what  he  considered  a womanish  whim. 

“ He  looks  very  young,”  Georgina  said,  rcgreU 
fully,  after  the  doctor’s  departure. 

“ So  much  the  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halliday,” 
answered  the  dentist,  cheerfully ; “ medical  sci- 
ence is  eminently  progressive,  and  the  youngest 
men  are  the  best  educated  men.” 

Poor  Georgy  did  not  understand  this ; but  it 
sounded  convincing ; and  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  believing  what  people  told  her  ; so  she  accept- 
ed Mr.  Sheldon’s  opinion.  How  could  she  doubt 
that  he  was  wiser  than  herself  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  medical  profession  ? 

“ Tom  seems  a little  better  this  morning,”  she 
said  presently. 

The  invalid  was  asleep,  shrouded  by  the  cur- 
tain of  the  heavy  old-fashioned  four-post  bed- 
stead. 

“He  is  better,”  answered  the  dentist;  “so 
much  better,  that  I shall  venture  to  give  him  a 
few  business  letters  that  have  been  waiting  for 
him  some  time,  as  soon  as  he  wakes.” 

He  seated  himself  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
waited  quietly  for  the  awakening  of  the. patient. 

“Your  breakfast  is  ready  for  you  down  stairs, 
Mrs.  Halliday,”  he  said,  presently  ; “ hadn’t  you 
better  go  down  and  take  it,  while  I keep  watch 
here  ? It’s  nearly  ten  o’clock.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  any  breakfast,”  Georgina 
answered,  piteously. 

“Ah,  but  you’d  better  eat  something.  You’ll 
make  yourseif  an  invalid  if  you  are  not  careful ; 
and  then  you  won’t  be  able  to  attend  upon 
Tom.”  # 

This  argument  prevailed  immediately.  Geor- 
gy went  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
tried  bravely  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  sustained  in  her  attendance  upon  her 
husband.  She  had  forgotten  all  the  throes  and 
tortures  of  jealousy  which  she  had  endured  on 
his  account.  She  had  'forgotten  his  late  hours 
and  unholy  roysterings.  She  had  forgotten  ev- 
ery thing  except  that  he  had  b< 
and  kind  throughout  the  prosp 
their  mornp<l  — -y  -a — * » 

aarKenea  room  up  stairs  sick  to 

Mr.  Sheldon  waited  with  all  outward  show  of 
patience  for  the  awakening  of  the  invalid.  But 
he  looked  at  his  watch  twice  during  that  half- 
hour  of  waiting;  and  once  he  rose  and  moved 
softly  about  the  room,  searching  for  writing  ma- 
terials. He  found  a little  port-folio  of  Georgina’s, 
and  a frivolous-minded  inkstand,  after  the  sem- 
blance of  an  apple,  with  a gilt  stalk  and  leaflet. 
The  dentist  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  a decent  supply  of  ink  in  the  green 
glass  apple,  and  that  the  pens  were  in  working 
order.  Then  he  went  quietly  back  to  his  seat 
by  the  bedside  and  waited. 

The  invalid  opened  his  eyes  presently,  and 
recognized  his  friend  with  a feeble  smile. 

“ Well,  Tom,  old  fellow ! how  do  you  feel  to- 
day ? — a little  better,  I hear  from  Mrs.  II.,”  said 
the  dentist,  cheerily. 

“ Yes,  I think  I am  a shade  better.  But,  you 
see,  the  deuce  of  it  is  I never  get  more  than  a 
shade  better.  It  always  stops  at  that.  The  lit- 
tle woman  can’t  complain  of  me  now,  can  she, 
Sheldon  ? No  more  late  hours,  or  oyster-sup- 
pers, eh  ?” 

“No,  no,  not  just  yet.  You’ll  have  to  take 
care  of  yourself  for  a week  or  two  when  you  get 
about  again.” 

Mr.  Halliday  smiled  faintly  as  his  friend  said 
this. 

“ I shall  be  very  careful  of  myself  if  I ever  do 
get  about  again,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  old 
fellow!  But  do  you  know  I sometimes  fancy  I 
have  spent  my  last  jolly  evening,  and  eaten  my 
last  oyster-supper  on  this  earth?  I’m  afraid  it’s 
time  for  me  to  begin  to  think  seriously  of  a good 
many  things.  The  little  woman  is  all  right, 
thank  God  I made  my  will  upward  of  a year 
ago,  and  insured  my  life  pretty  heavily  soon  aft- 
er my  marriage.  Old  Cradock  never  let  me 
rest  till  that  was  done.  So  Georgy  will  be  all 
safe.  But  when  a man  has  led  a careless,  god- 
less kind  of  a life — doing  very  little  harm  per- 
haps, but  doing  no  particular  good — he  ought  to 
set  about  making  up  his  account  somehow  for  a 
better  world,  when  he  feels  himself  slipping  out 
of  this.  I asked  Georgy  for  her  Bible  yesterday, 
and  the  poor,  dear  loving  little  thing  was  fright- 
ened out  of  her  wits.  ‘ Oh,  don’t  talk  like  that, 
Tom!’  she  cried;  ‘Mr.  Sheldon  says  you  are 
getting  better  every  hour’ — by  which  you  may 
guess  what  a rare  thing  it  is  for  me  to  read  my 
Bible.  No,  Phil,  old  fellow ! you’ve  done  your 
best  for  me,  I know;  but  I’m  not  made  of  a 
very  tough  material,  and  all  the  physic  you  can 
pour  down  this  poor  sore  throat  of  mine  won’t 
put  any  strength  into  me.” 

“Nonsense,  dear  boy ! that’s  just  what  a man 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  illness  is  sure 
to  think  directly  he  is  laid  up  for  a day  or  two.” 

“I’ve  been  laid  up  for  three  weeks,”  mur- 
mured Mr.  Halliday,  rather  fretfully. 

“ Well,  well,  perhaps  this  Mr.  Burkham  will 
bring  you  round  in  threfe  days,  and  then  you’ll 
say  that  your  friend  Sheldon  was  an  ignoramus.  ” 
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“No,  no,  I sha’n’t,  old  fellow!  I’m  not  such 
a fool  as  that.  I’m  not  going  to  blame  you 
when  it’s  my  own  constitution  that’s  in  fault. 
As  to  that  young  man  you  brought  here  just 
now,  to  please  Georgy,  I don’t  suppose  he’ll  do 
any  more  for  me  thaw  you  have  done.” 

“ We’ll  contrive  to  bring  you  round  between 
us,  never  fear,  Tom,”  answered  Philip  Sheldon, 
in  his  most  hopeful  tone.  “Why,  you  are  look- 
ing almost  your  old  self  this  morning.  You  are 
so  much  improved  that  I may  venture  to  talk  to 
you  about  business.  There  have  been  some  let- 
ters lying  about  for  the  last  few  days.  I didn’t 
like  to  bore  you  while  you  were  so  very  low. 
But  they  look  like  business  letters ; and  perhaps 
it  wonld  be  as  well  for  you  to  open  them.” 

The  sick  man  contemplated  the  little  packet 
which  the  dentist  had  taken  from  his  breast- 
pocket, and  then  shook  his  head  wgarily. 

“I’m  not  up  to  the  mark,  Sheldon,”  he  said; 
“the  letters  must  keep.” 

“Oh,  come,  come,  old  fellow ! That’s  giving 
way,  you  know.  The  letters  may  be  important ; 
and  it  will  do  you  good  if  you  make  an  effort  to 
rouse  yourself.” 

“I  tell  you  it  isn’t  in  me  to  do  it,  Philip  Shel- 
don. I’m  past  making  efforts.  Can’t  you  see 
that,  man  ? Open  the  letters  yourself  if  you 
like.” 

“No,  no,  Halliday,  I won’t  do  that.  Here’s 
one  with  the  seal  of  the  Alliance  Insurance  Of- 
fice. I suppose  your  premium  is  all  right?” 

Tom  Halliday  lifted  himself  on  his  elbow  for 
a moment,  startled  into  new  life ; but  he  sank 
back  upon  the  pillows  again  immediately,  with 
a feeble  groan. 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  he  said,  anxious- 
ly ; “you’d  better  look  to  that,  Phil,  for  the  lit- 
tle woman’s  sake.  A man  is  apt  to  think  that 
his  insurance  is  settled  and  done  with  when  he 
has  been  pommeled  about  by  the  doctors  and 
approved  by  the  board.  He  forgets  there’s  that 
little  matter  of  the  premium.  You’d  better  open 
the  letter,  Phil.  I never  was  a good  hand  at 
remembering  dates,  and  this  illness  has  thrown 
me  altogether  out  of  gear.” 

Mr.  Sheldon  tore  open  that  official  document 
which,  in  his  benevolent  regard  for  his  friend’s 
interest,  he  had  manipulated  so  cleverly  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  read  the  letter  with  all 
show  of  deliberation. 

“You’re  right,  Tom!”  he  exclaimed, ‘pres- 
ently. “The  twenty-one  days’  grace  expire  to- 
day. You’d  better  write  me  a check  at  once, 
and  I’ll  send  it  on  to  the  office  by  hand.  Where’s 
your  check-book  ?” 

“ In  the  pocket  of  that  coat  hanging  up  there.” 
Philip  Sheldon  found  the  check -book  and 
brought  it  to  his  friend,  with  Georgy’s  port-folio, 
and  the  frivolous  little  green  glass  inkstand  in 
the  shape  of  an  apple.  He  adjusted  the  writing 
materials  for  the  sick  man’s  ■•«>  with  w«mauij 
gentleness.  His  arm  supported  the  wasted  frame 
as  Tom  llnllidnv  slowly  and  laboriously  filled  in 
the  check;  and  when  the  signature  was  duly 
appended  to  that  document  he  drew  a long 
breath,  which  seemed  to  express  infinite  relief 
of  mind. 

“ You’ll  be  sure  it  goes  on  to  the  Alliance  Of- 
fice, eh,  old  fellow  ?”  asked  Tom,  as  he  tore  out 
the  oblong  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  his 
friend.  “ It  was  kind  of  you  to  jog  my  memory 
about  this  business.  I’m  such  a fellow  for  pro- 
crastinating matters.  And  I’m  afraid  I’ve  been 
a little  off  my  head  during  the  last  week.” 

“ Nonsense,  Tom ! not  you.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Y have.  I’ve’had  all  sorts  of  queer 
fancies.  Did  you  come  into  this  room  the  night 
before  last  when  Georgy  was  asleep  ?” 

Mr.  Sheldon  reflected  for  a moment  before 
answering. 

“ No,”  he  said  ; “not  the  night  before  last. ” 
“Ah!  I thought  as  much,”  murmured  the 
invalid.  “ I was  off  my  head  that  night  then, 
Phil,  for  I fancied  I saw  you ; and  I fancied  I 
heard  the  bottles  and  glasses  jingling  on  the  lit- 
tle table  behind  the  curtain.” 

“You  were  dreaming,  perhaps.” 

“ Oh  no,  I wasn’t  dreaming.  I was  very  rest- 
less and  wakeful  that  night.  However,  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  I lie  in  a stupid  state 
sometimes  for  hours  and  hours,  and  I feel  as 
weak  as  a rat,  bodily  and  mentally;  so  while  I 
have  my  wits  about  me  I’d  better  say  what  I’ve 
been  wanting  to  say  ever  so  long.  You've  been 
a good  and  kind  friend  to  mo  all  through  this 
illness,  Phil,  and  I’m  not  ungrateful  for  your 
kindness.  If  it  docs  come  to  the  worst  with  me 
— as  I believe  it  will — Georgy  shall  give  you  a 
handsome  mourning-ring,  or  fifty  pounds  to  buv 
one,  if  you  like  it  better.  And  now  let  me  shake 
hands  with  you,  Philip  Sheldon,  and  sav  thank 
you  heartily,  old  fellow ! for  once  and  forever.” 

The  invalid  stretched  out  a poor,  feeble,  at- 
tenuated hand,  and,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
Philip  Sheldon  clasped  it  in  his  own  muscular 
fingers.  He  did  hesitate  for  just  one  instant  be- 
fore taking  that  hand. 

He  was  no  student  of  the  Gospel , but  when  he 
had  left  the  sick  chamber  there  arose  before  him 
suddenly,  as  if  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  the 
wall  opposite  to  him,  one  sentence  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  school-days  at  Bar- 
lingford  : 

And  as  soon  as  he  teas  come,  he  goeth  straight- 
way to  him,  and  saith,  Master,  Master ; and  kissed 
him. 

The  new  doctor  came  twice  a day  to  see  his 
patient.  He  seemed  rather  anxious  about  the 
case,  and  just  a little  puzzled  by  the  symptoms. 
Georgy  had  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive 
that  this  new  adviser  was  in  some  manner  at 
fault;  and  she  began  to  think  that  Philip  Shel- 
don was  right,  and  that  regular  practitioners 
were  very  stupid  creatures.  She  communicated 
her  doubts  to  Sir.  Sheldon,  and  suggested  the 
expediency  of  calling  in  some  grave  elderly  doc- 
tor to  supersede  Mr.  Burkham.  But  against 
this  the  dentist  protested  very  strongly. 
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“Yon  asked  me  to  call  in  a stranger,  Mrs. 
Ilalliday,  and  I have  done  so,”  he  said,  with  the 
dignity  of  an  offended  man.  “You  must  now 
abide  by  his  treatment,  and  content  yourself 
with  his  advice,  unless  he  chooses  to  summon 
further  assistance.” 

Georgy  was  fain  to  submit.  She  gave  a little 
plaintive  sigh  and  went  back  to  her  husband’s 
room,  where  she  sat  and  wept  silently  behind 
the  bed-curtains.  There  was  a double  watch 
kept  in  the  sick  chamber  now ; for  Nancy  Wool- 
per rarely  left  it,  and  rarely  closed  her  eyes.  It 
was  altogether  a sad  time  in  the  dentist’s  house ; 
and  Tom  Halliday  apologized  to  his  friend  more 
than  once  for  the  trouble  he  had  brought  upon 
him.  If  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  details 
of  modern  history  he  would  have  quoted  Charles 
Stuart,  and  begged  pardon  for  being  so  long 
a-dying. 

But  anon  there  came  a gleam  of  hope.  The 
patient  seemed  decidedly  better ; and  Georgy  was 
prepared  to  revere  Mr.  Burkham,  the  Bloomsbury 
surgeon,  as  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  men.  Those 
shadows  of  doubt  and  perplexity  which  had  at 
first  obscured  Mr.  Burkham ’s  brow  cleared  away, 
and  he  spoke  very  cheerfully  of  the  invalid. 

Unhappily  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long. 
The  young  surgeon  came  one  morning,  and  was 
obviously  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  pa- 
tient. He  told  Philip  Sheldon  as  much,  but  that 
gentleman  made  very  light  of  his  fears.  As  the 
two  men  discussed  the  case  it  was  veiy  evident 
that  the  irregular  practitioner  was  quite  a match 
for  the  regular  one.  Mr.  Burkham  listened  def- 
erentially, but  departed  only  half  convinced.  He 
walked  briskly  away  from  the  house,  but  came 
to  a dead  stop  directly  after  turning  out  of  Fitz- 
george Street. 

“What  ought  I to  do?”  he  asked  himself. 
“ What  course  ought  I to  take  ? If  I am  right, 

I should  be  a villain  to  let  things  go  on.  If  I 
am  wrong,  any  thing  like  interference  would 
ruin  me  for  life.” 

He  had  finished  his  morning  round,  but  he 
did  not  go  straight  home.  He  lingered  at  the 
corners  of  quiet  streets,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  unfrequented  side  of  a gloomy  square.  Once 
he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Fitzgeorge  Street.  But  after  all  this  hesita- 
tion he  walked-  home,  and  ate  his  dinner  very 
thoughtfully,  answering  his  young  wife  at  ran- 
dom when  she  talked  to  him.  He  was  a strug- 
gling man,  who  had  invested  his  small  fortune 
in  the  purchase  of  a practice  which  had  turned 
out  a very  poor  one,  and  he  had  the  battle  of 
life  before  him. 

“There’s  something  on  your  mind  to-day, 
I’m  sure,  Harry,”  his  wife  said  before  the  meal 
was  ended. 

“ Well,  yes,  dear,”  he  answered  ; “ I’ve  rather 
a difficult  case  in  Oti ot i,  uuct  I'm  anx- 

ious about  it.” 

The  industrious  little  wife  disappeared  after 
dinner,  and  the  yonng  surgeon  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  alone,  brooding  over  that  diffi- 
cult case  in  Fitzgeorge  Street.  After  spending 
nearly  an  hour  thus  he  snatched  his  hat  sud- 
denly from  the  table  on  which  he  had  set  it 
down,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 

“I’ll  have  advice  and  assistance,  come  what 
may,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  house.  “ The 
case  may  be  straight  enough — I certainly  can’t 
see  that  the  man  has  any  motive — but  I’ll  have 
advice.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  dentist’s  spotless  dwell- 
ing as  he  crossed  the  street.  The  blinds  were 
all  down,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  so  sent  a 
sudden  chill  to  his  heart.  But  the  April  sun- 
shine was  full  upon  that  side  of  the  street,  and 
there  might  be  no  significance  in  those  closely- 
drawn  blinds.  The  door  was  opened  by  a sleepy- 
looking  boy,  and  in  the  passage  Mr.  Burkham 
met  Philip  Sheldon. 

“I  have  been  rather  anxious  about  my  pa- 
tient since  this  morning,  Mr.  Sheldon,”  said  the 
surgeon  ; “and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I ought  to  confer  with  a man  of  higher  standing 
than  myself.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Halliday  will 
object  to  such  a course  ?” 

“ I am  sure  she  would  not  have  objected  to 
it,”  the  dentist  answered  very  gravely,  “if  you 
had  suggested  it  sooner.  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
suggestion  comes  too  late.  My  poor  friend 
breathed  his  last  half  an  hour  ago.” 

END  OF  BOOK  I. 


INDIAN  BARBARITIES — THE  BOX 
FAMILY. 

As  a specimen  of  perils  to  which  the  settlers  on 
our  Southwestern  frontier  are  exposed,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  sad  story  of  the  Box  family,  recently 
ransomed  from  Lantanta  (White  Bear),  Chief  of 
the  Kiawas.  by  Lieutenant  Herselberser,  of  the 
Third  United  States  Infantry.  The  ransom  took 
’ace  some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  south  of  the  Ar- 
msas  River. 

The  prisoners  all  belonged  to  one  family,  and 
at  the  time  they  were  taken  by  the  Indians  were 
returning  from  a visit  to  some  sick  relatives,  and 
were  but  a few  miles  from  home  when  surprised  and 
captured. 

In  the  melee  that  ensued  the  head  of  the  family 
(James  Box)  was  killed  and  scalped.  The  re- 
maining members  of  the  family  were  immediately 
taken,  placed  on  animals,  and  hurried  to  the  haunts 
of  the  savages.  The  names  of  those  secured  were : 
Mrs.  Box  and  child  (11  months  old),  and  three 
daughters— Margaret,  aged  17  years ; Josephine, 
13  years  old  ; and  Ida,  7 years  old.  In  the  haunt 
of  their  relentless  foe  the  child  fell  from  the  arms 
of  its  mother  while  the  Indians  were  goading  the 
worn-out  animals  that  carried  her.  It  was  crushed 
to  death  among  the  rocks ; the  anguish-stricken  mo- 
ther not  bein&even  allowed  to  dismount  and  see  it. 

IThpl  in  other  and  the  two  eldest  daughters  were 
_8jUbjected  (o  tie  mo^tj  ^qrd-tf  efu^tjes  and  out- 
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rages  by  their  brutal  captors,  while  the  youngest, 
owing  to  her  youth,  although  she  shared  a fate  less 
horrible,  was,  nevertheless,  most  barbarously  used. 
The  child,  unable  to  understand  the  commands  of 
her  fiendish  taskmasters,  was  placed  with  her  feet 
on  live  coals  until  they  were  literally  roasted.  This 
was  the  pastime  of  squaws.  When  rescued  she  had 
almost  forgotten  her  mother  tongue. 

The  family  had  been  in  captivity  ten  weeks  when 
Lieutenant  Herselberser,  toward  the  close  of 
September,  heard  of  their  situation  from  some  friend- 
ly Indians.  The  Lieutenant  started  immediately 
from  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  was  stationed,  and  went 
to  the  Indian  camp  of  Lantanta,  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers  and  a friendly  Indian  chief.  Lantanta 
insisted  upon  a ransom,  and,  to  save  delay  in  rescu- 
ing the  captives,  this  was  yielded.  The  family 
belonged  to  Texas;  after  their  rescue  they  were 
brought  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 


LANDING  OF  A MISSISSIPPI 
STEAMBOAT. 

All  steamers  plying  on  the  Western  waters  car- 
ry a brasier,  in  which,  when  making  a landing,  or 
loading  and  unloading  freight  at  night,  a brilliant 
flame  is  procured  by  filling  it  with  dry  pine  chips. 
Flickering  with  a lurid  glare,  it  produces  most  fan- 
tastic effects  of  light  and  shade,  as  the  swarthy 
“hands”  pass  and  repass,  “wooding  up,”  or  stand 
grouped  around  the  gang-plank.  When  the  steam- 
boat backs  out  again  the  brasier  is  reversed  by  a 
dextrous  twirl  on  its  axis,  the  blazing  coals  are 
dropped  in  swirling  waters,  and  darkness  reigns 
again.  A.  R.  W. 

THE  REYNOLDS  MONUMENT. 

A beautiful  Monument  was  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Major-General  J.  F.  Reynolds,  April  13, 
1865,  in  Lancaster  Cemetery,  Lancaster  City,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  inclosed  in  a lot,  together  with 
smaller  monuments,  by  a fence  of  cedar.  The  Mon- 
ument is  built  of  white  marble.  It  is  sixteen  feet 
high  and  four  feet  square  at  the  base.  Upon  the 
sides  it  contains  the  names  of  ten  battles — namely, 
Fort  Brown,  Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  Rogue 
River,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’s  Mill,  Second 
Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsvillk, 
and  Gettysburg.  Upon  the  shaft,  in  front,  are 
cut,  in  relief,  a sword,  sash,  belt,  gauntleted  gloves, 
and  a pf.stol;  upon  the  right  side,  two  cannons 
crossed,  and  a large  3 in  the  centre ; on  the  left, 
crossed  flags;  and  behind,  an  eagle  and  a United 
States  shield. 


VICTOR  EMANUEU  IN  VENICE. 

In  our  last  Number  we  illustrated  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  Venetian  Plebiscite  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Doge’s  Palace.  The  scene  which 
we  illustrate  on  page  812  represents  the  arrival  of 
King  Victor  Emanuel’s  barge,  and  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  which  is  too  far  to  the 
right  to  be  embraced  in  the  picture.  On  the  left, 
alsoL  only  the  heads  of  a large  number  of  gondolas, 
crowded  and  arranged  for  the  festival,  appear. 

The  Italian  King  made  his  triumphal  entry  on 
November  7.  There  were  without  doubt  half  a 
million  of  people  in  Venice  on  that  day.  The  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  thus 
describes  the  scene : 

Here  the  glory  of  Venice  came  forth  to  meet  him. 
At  the  result  of  the  Plebiscite,  if  perfect  agreement 
Had  not  prevailed  before,  perfect  contentment  and 
gentleness  followed.  When  he  stepped  npon  the 
quay  a grand  arch  rose  over  him,  flowers  wreathed, 
capped  with  his  crown,  bearing  the  human,  living 
effigy  of  Venice  as  a Sea  Queen,  attired  in  bridal 
robes,  reaching  down  to  him  her  hand,  with  the  ring 
clasped  in  it  wherewith  she  used  to  wed  the  Adriatic ; 
behmd  her  a train  of  waiting  ladies  and  sea-nymphs 
lingered,  and  the  motto  stood: 

“ Welcome  to  oar  elected  King,  Victor  Emnnael !” 

The  pillars  of  the  arch  were  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  bat- 
tles they  had  fought.  The  railway  platform  shelved 
down  to  the  canal,  where  the  splendid  gondola<Avere 
waiting,  and  as  the  King  received  the  welcome  of  the 
Podesta  here,  every  housetop,  and  window,  and  foot 
of  standing-room  supported  some  human  being  wav- 
ing the  tri-color,  whether  in  flag  or  handkerchief,  and 
the  multitude  of  them  making  loud  vivas.  The  day 
was  bright  on  city  and  canal.  The  King,  with  a sort 
of  bluff  stolidity,  looked  steadily  into  the  Podesta's 
face ; he  bowed  with  grave  graciousness  to  balcony 
and  barge,  and  behind  him  came  the  bray  of  drums, 
borne  by  the  National  Guards,  whose  close  ranks  made 
an  aisle  of  citizen  gray,  tipped  with  crimson.  The 
space  was  very  contracted ; but  to  counteract  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  land  the  canal  was  deep  with  gondolas, 
all  of  them  having  their  canopies  withdrawn,  and  hold- 
ingin  the  naked  shells  thrice  their  usual  complements. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  water,  even  to  far  recesses 
under  the  shadows  of  strange  churches  and  tenements, 
was  an  expectant  humabitv,  outstretching  hands. 
They  crowded  the  iron  bridge  before  the  depot,  so 
that  none  dared  pass ; they  climbed  upon  the  flying 
buttresses  of  an  opposite  church ; a tall  scaffold  near 
by  was  one  great  frame-work  of  boys  and  men ; some 
roofs  and  palaces  afforded  precarious  foothold  for  those 
adventurous  even  to  death.  The  King,  uncovered,  in 
the  midst  of  his  cabinet  and  the  royal  household,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Embassadors  of  almost  every  civilized 
state,  walked  courteously  down  the  margin  to  the 
royal  barge.  This  was  constructed  upon  the  amended 
model  of  the  famous  Bucentaur,  wherein  the  Doges 
went  solemnly  to  wed  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
a grand  gondola,  propelled  by  twelve  rowers,  dressed 
in  straight  nautical  hats,  Wearing  crimson  sashes,  slip- 
pered, in  blue  trowsers,  and  at  their  throats  the  tri- 
colored tie,  pinned  with  the  royal  crown. 


NEW  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

This  work,  which  we  illustrate  on  page  808,  con- 
nects Perryville,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  south,  and 
makes  the  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington 
an  uninterrupted  one.  Hitherto  the  Susquehanna 
at  this  point  has  been  crossed  by  means  of  ferry- 
boats. The  opening  of  this  bridge  by  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  celebrated  November  26.  The  engineers 
and  practical  bridge-builders  and  railroad  officers 
from  other  lines  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
great  structure  in  all  its  parts,  and  are  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  strength,  beauty,  and  per- 
fect safety  of  the  bridge,  which  has  already  been 
tested  by  a weight  of  four  times  that  of  a train  of 
loaded  cars,  in  its  entire  length  of  three-fourths  of 
a mile.  All  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  decided 
genius  shown  by  its  able  engineer,  George  A. 
Parker,  and  of  the  foresight  and  courage  of  the 
originator,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  the  late  President 
of  the  road,  who  has  been  so  well  succeeded  by  Isaac 
H inkle y.  The  bridge  has  cost  fully  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  but  will  be  hailed  as  being 
worth  even  that  heavy  sum,  though  it  is  an  enor- 
mous outlay  for  one  structure  on  a road  of  but  one 
hundred  miles  in  length. 


THE  OCEAN  YACHT-RACE. 


We  have  had  within  a year  or  two  several  mag- 
nificent experiments  of  what  could  be  done  with 
boats.  Of  these  the  Ross  Winans  cigar-yacht  ex- 
periment and  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  made  by 
the  Red,  White , and  Blue  are  notable  examples. 
But  even  these  are  now  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  race  now  being  run  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
yachts  Henrietta,  Fleetwing , and  Vesta.  A wager 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  is  staked  by  each  yacht 
on  its  own  success.  The  winning  vessel  will  there- 
fore secure  sixty  thousand  dollars  and  an  enviable 
reputation.  Extensive  preparations  are  being  made 
by  English  yacht  clubs  to  receive  these  novel  ad- 
venturers from  the  American  metropolis.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  will 
announce  the  result  of  the  race. 

The  tonnage  of  the  three  yachts  is  nearly  alike, 
the  Fleetwing  being  of  204  tons,  the  Henrietta  203, 
and  the  Vesta  201.  These  yachts  are  the  finest  and 
swiftest  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  owners  October  27 : 


Geohoe  and  Frank  Osgood  bet  Piekbe  Loril 
Jun.,  and  others,  thirty  thousand  dollars  that  the 
wing  can  beat  the  Vesta  to  the  Needles,  on  the 
of  England.  The  yachts  to  start  from  Sandy  Ho< 
the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  and  to  sail  ac 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  ws 
the  allowance  of  time.  The  sails  to  be  carrie 
mainsail,  foresail,  jib,  flying-jib,  jib-topsail,  fori 
mam  gaff- topsails,  main -topmast  stay -sails,  i 
stay-sails  and  try-sails. 

..The  yacht  Henrietta  enters  the  above  race  by  p 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  subscription  by  membe 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Any  minor  points  nc 
braced  in  the  above,  that  can  not  be  settled  by  M 
Osgood,  Lorillako,  and  Bennett  shall  be  decid 
rollows : Each  shall  choose  an  umpire,  and  tin 
pires  chosen,  in  case  of  disagreement,  tq  choosi 

fesaissttr 


TAKING  A WHALE. 

BY  ROGEB  S TAIL  BUCK. 

Early  one  morning  while  we  were  cruising  off 
the  coast  of  Peru  for  sperm  whales  I was  dozing  on 
the  maintop-gallant  cross-trees.  Suddenly  some- 
thing seemed  to  go  right  through  my  brain.  I woke 
to  discover  that  it  was  the  wild  voice  of  Zadik — 
the  Captain’s  harpooner — a tall,  swarthy,  straight- 
haired youth,  half  Kanaka,  half  English.  He  was 
very  tender-hearted,  but  an  excellent  whaleman, 
whose  power  of  vision  was  truly  remarkable.  He 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  me,  shrieking  with  all  the 
force  of  his  lungs : 

“ There  blows !— there  blo\*ow-s !— there— there 
— there — blows !” 

“ Where  away!”  thundered  old  Captain  Boom, 
glancing  aloft. 

“ On  the  weather-bow,  four  miles  off,  heading  to 
leeward !” 

This  answer  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  every 
vein : the  old  ship  lurched  as  if  she  felt  it  too. 

Up  came  old  Boom,  with  spy-glass  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  mounting  two  ratlines  at  a time.  When 
on  the  cross-trees  he  just  gave  one  squint  with  his 
telescope;  then  his  voice  rung  through  the  ship 
like  a great  saw  going  through  a board. 

“Back  the  main-yard — clear  away  the  boats!” 
It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  the  men  jump 
to  falls  and  braces.  The  ship  came  up  slowly,  and 
Boom  went  down  like  lightning  by  means  of  a 
back-stay. 

Zadik,  following  him,  sprung  like  a deer  into  the 
starboard  boat, 

* ‘ Lower  away !”  growled  the  Captain.  Buz-z-z ! 
buz  ! buz-z-z ! sounded  the  falls,  and  swash ! went 
the  four  boats,  almost  simultaneously,  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

The  merry  dogs  bundled  into  them,  and  away 
they  flew,  the  Captain’s  taking  the  lead. 

“Snap  your  oars,  ye  griffins!  Make  the  fire 
fly,  my  bull-dogs ! Long  and  strong’s  the  word ! 
'Break  your  backs  every  mother’s  son  of  ye !”  grit- 
ted the  old  fellow  through  his  teeth. 

In  a similar  manner  the  other  officers  encouraged 
their  crews,  until  they  had  proceeded  about  four 
miles,  when  orders  were  given  to  stop  pulling. 

“ None  of  your  dare-devil  pranks,  Tom,  if  you 
get  alongside  a whale !”  said  the  skipper,  to  his  son 
— a lad  of  fifteen,  who  belonged  to  the  after-thwart 
in  the  first  mate’s  boat. 

Tom — the  ship’s  favorite— smiled  and  shook  his 
curly  head.  At  the  same  moment  the  water  broke 
into  a whirlpool  a few  fathoms  astern. 

There  was  a hurried  whispering ; then  the  boats 
were  forced  round  as  a very  small  whale — a calf- 
rose  to  the  surface.  We  perceived  at  once  that  the 
creature  had  been  struck  by  some  other  crew,  for 
the  shank  of  an  iron  protruded  from  its  body.  It 
seemed  very  weak  and  in  much  pain,  moving  slow- 
ly and  now  and  then  reeling  sideways  with  sudden 
plunge.  It  swam  in  a circle  as  if  bewildered,  and 
the  noise  of  its  spouting  somehow  reminded  mo  of 
the  wailing  of  a child. 

“Paddle  ahead!”  was  the  order,  for  every  man 
believed  that  the  mother  of  the  calf— the  cow  whale 
— was  not  far  off. 

The  first  mate  was  soon  within  darting  distance. 

“ Give  it  to  him !”  he  shrieked,  and  whiz,  whiz ! 
went  the  harpooner’s  irons,  one  after  the  other,  into 
J;h^  animal’s  body.  For  a few  moments  the  little 
w^ale;  |s  if  half  stupefied,  remained  nearly  motion- 


less ; then,  breeching,  it  came  down,  writhing  and 
whirling  its  flukes  in  great  agony,  after  which  it 
sounded.  It  was  too  weak  to  drag  the  boat  very 
fast  or  very  far ; it  soon  rose  about  fifty  yards  ahead. 

“ Haul  line !”  ordered  the  mate,  now  in  the  boat’s 
bow,  lance  in  hand. 

As  he  spoke  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  calf  sud- 
denly parted  with  a roar  like  a cataract,  and  an 
enormous  leviathan — the  cow  whale — boomed  up 
from  the  surface,  beating  the  sea  with  her  flukes  and 
spouting  thunder. 

Round  and  round  her  offspring  she  swam,  but 
soon  paused,  as  if  half  paralyzed  with  astonishment 
and  grief  at  the  situation  of  the  sufferer.  A mo- 
ment she  remained  thus,  then  moved  ahead  slowly 
and  gently,  occasionally  turning,  as  if  to  entice  the 
little  creature  to  follow.  In  fact  the  calf  endeavored 
to  do  so,  but  was  too  badly  crippled  to  swim ; it 
made  a few  feeble  plunges  toward  its  parent  and 
then  began  to  writhe  and  wheel  in  great  agony. 
Perceiving  that  it  was  now  in  its  flurry,  the  mate 
stopped  hauling  line,  and  remained  watching  the 
animal  until  its  blood-red  spout  no  longer  rose,  and 
it  rolled  over  quite  dead. 

Now  the  behavior  of  its  mother  was  pitiful  to 
witness.  She  seemed  unwilling  to  believe  that  her 
young  one  was  really  dead.  Round  it  she  slowly 
swam,  spouting  with  a noise  something  between  a 
shriek  and  a gasp.  Then  she  moved  ahead  as  be- 
fore, and  like  one  half  crazed,  seemed  not  yet  to 
have  abandoned  the  hope  of  being  followed  by  her 
offspring. 

Meanwhile  her  enemies  were  rapidly  but  stealthi- 
ly advancing.  Soon  the  Captain  who  was  foremost 
was  near  enough  to  dart. 

“Let  her  have  it !”  he  growled.  Zadik  raised  his 
harpoon  ; at  the  same  moment  the  cow  gently  rubbed 
its  great  head  against  the  little  whale,  as  if  to  as- 
certain the  reason  why  it  would  not  follow  her. 

Zadik  lowered  the  point  of  his  weapon ; his  wild 
eyes  softened. 

“That  whale’s  just  like  a human  mother,  Cap- 
tain, ” said  he,  1 ‘ and  I haven’t  the  heart  to  strike  it!” 

“Dog!”  hissed  Boom,  “what  ails  ye?  Dart! 
dart!  I tell  ye!” 

As  he  spoke  a sudden  change  came  over  the  whale, 
which  now,  half  turning,  saw  the  boat.  Wrathful 
and  wild  for  revenge,  she  breeched,  the  whole  length 
of  her  enormous  body,  out  of  water ; then  falling 
back  with  the  din  of  a hundred  thunder-bolts,  she 
made  straight  for  the  boat,  her  bristling  jaw  wide 
open,  her  broad  flukes  beating  the  sea! 

“Stam!  starn!”  gritted  old  Boom,  and  every 
man  of  his  crew  except  Zadik  turned  pale. 

The  harpooner  had  changed  with  the  leviathan. 
The  flush  of  fight  was  now  on  his  cheek,  and  there 
was  fire  in  his  eye.  His  dark  brow  was  wrinkled ; 
the  ends  of  his  straight  black  hair  bristled  like 
spear  points.  He  motioned  to  the  Captain  to  keep 
off  a little,  and,  being  obeyed,  sent  both  irons  whiz- 
zing into  the  side  of  the- monster’s  hump  ! 

Maddened  with  pain,  fiercer  than  ever,  the  whale 
made  a swift  dash  toward  the  boat,  which  she  must 
have  grappled  had  not  the  Captain,  by  a dextrous 
movement,  whirled  the  light  vessel  to  one  side. 
Thus  baffled,  the  monster  dove,  shaking  a savage 
warning  with  her  flukes  as  she  disappeared.  Away 
went  the  boat,  swift  as  a whirlwind,  the  line  hum- 
ming around  the  loggerhead,  and  the  crew  cheering 
like  wild  demons  in  answer  to  the  cheers  of  those 
who  were  pulling  after  them. 


The  first  mate’s  crew,  being  good  swimmers,  had 
not  yet  been  picked  up ; in  fact,  the  Captain  had 
been  too  busy  to  notice  which  vessel  was  stoven. 
Now,  as  the  poor  fellows  were  helped  into  his  boat, 
he  looked  in  vain  for  his  son ! 

The  sad  story  was  soon  told ; poor  little  Tom 
was  far  down  under  the  sea,  whither  his  frame, 
crushed  by  the  whale’s  flukes,  had  been  dragged  by 
sharks. 

The  Captain  groaned  aud  bowed  his  head.  He 
did  not  lift  it  until  we  were  alongside  the  ship. 
While  we  were  cutting  in  the  whale  we  looked  in 
vain  for  him. 

“ He  is  down  in  the  cabin,”  said  the  mate,  “ weep- 
ing and  sobbing  like  a child.  He  will  never  be  a 
happy  man  again!” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Zadik,  gloomilj’.  “I  felt  as  if 
no  good  would  come  of  our  striking  that  whole ! 
We  killed  her  offspring,  and  she  killed  the  Captain’s 
son!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A New  Reading.—1 “ Dirt  cheap  1"  is  the  usual  ex- 
pression ; but  the  connection  between  filth  and  chol- 
era, which  we  know  to  our  cost  exists,  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  we  ought  now  to  saj?  Dirt  dear. 


Incidental  Remarks.— Why  is  the  profession  of  a 
dentist  a most  anomalous  one  ?— Because  the  more  he 
“ stops”  the  faster  he  gets  on. 


MAXIMS  FOR  THE  DAY. 

All  things  are  cheap  which  are  purchased  with  oth- 
ers’ money. 

Without  a bribe  justice  is  weak. 

Policy  is  the  mother  of  principle. 

A lean  conscience  makes  a fat  office. 

Never  spare  the  public  money. 

Illegal  voting  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

Never  sell  your  vote  on  credit. 

Patriotism  covers  a multitude  of  sins. 

One  good  turn  of  office  deserves  another. 


Why  is  a false  calf  like  the  last  verse  in  a plaintive 
poem  I— Because  it  completes  an  L-E-G. 


Why  was  the  rebellion  like  a promissory  note  ?— Be- 
cause it  was  put  down  with  black  and  white. 


What  proof  is  there  that  Robinson  Crusoe  found  his 
island  inhabited  ?— He  saw  a great  swell  pitching  into 
a little  cove. 


“ We  have  equal  rights,”  said  a dwarf  to  a giant. 
“Very  true,  my  good  fellow,”  replied  the  giant,  “yet 
you  can  not  walk  in  my  shoes."  “Ditto,”  retorted 
the  dwarf. 


How  to  Kill  Time.— Shoot  Every  Day. 


Medical.— Our  doctor’s  ceiling  fell  in  the  other  day. 
To  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  accident,  he  immediate- 
ly repaired  it  with  sticking-plaster. 


Precarious  Style  of  Life— Dwelling  in  other  peo- 
ple’s memory.  

“My  son,"  said  an  astronomer  the  other  day,  “yon 
see  the  earth  turns  over  on  its  axis,  and  makes  one 
revolut'/m  round  the  sun  each  year.”  “Then,  pa, 
does  France  turn  on  its  axis  when  it  makes  its  revo- 
lutions?" “No,  my  son,  not  exactly,  it  turns  on  its 
bayonets.” 


The  other  evening  a gentleman’s  button  caught  hold 
of  the  fringe  of  a lady’s  shawl.  “I  am  attached  to 
you,"  said  the  gentleman,  laughing,  while  he  was  in- 
dustriously trying  to  get  loose.  ,fThe  attachment  is 
mutual,”  was  the  good-humored  reply. 


Why  is  a hotel  ghost  like  a policeman?— Because 
it  is  an  inn-spectre. 


Zadik  and  the  Captain  changed  places,  and  the 
“old  lion,”  as  we  called  Boom,  soon  had  his  lance 
ready.  The  whale  came  up’  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  and  “ Haul  line !”  was  the  order.  When  with- 
in darting  distance  the  skipper  sent  his  long  weap- 
on quivering  into  the  monster’s  body.  Enraged  be- 
yond all  bounds,  she  came  booming  toward  us  in  a 
cloud  of  whirling  spray  tossed  by  her  busy  flukes. 

“Stam!  stam!”  from  the  “old  lion, "and  every 
time  he  spoke  he  was  either  darting  his  lance  into 
the  whale  or  pulling  it  back.  Thicker  and  faster 
flew  the  spray,  almost  hiding  the  animal  from  us,  un- 
til suddenly  its  great  head,  bursting  from  the  white 
foam  cloud,  we  saw  the  bristling  jaw  within  six 
inches  of  the  skipper ! 

Had  the  nerves  of  Zadik  failed  him,  the  old  man 
must  have  perished  the  next  minute.  But  the  voice 
of  the  half-breed  rang  like  the  clang  of  a hammer, 
as  with  ready  steering-oar  he  whirled  the  boat’s 
broadside  toward  the  monster,  and  then  gave  the 
order  to  “ stem !” 

Snap!  went  the  monster’s  closing  jaw,  just  miss- 
ing the  boat’s  bow;  and  whiz-z-z!  went  the  old 
lion’s  lance  again  into  her  body  alongside  the  hump ! 

Now,  as  she  dashed  furiously  toward  us,  our  ship- 
mates arrived  to  take  part  in  the  combat. 

The  long-limbed  first  mate,  who  had  left  the  calf 
to  be  towed  by  an  extra  boat’s  crew  from  the  ship, 
attacked  the  monster  on  one  flank,  while  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  second  and  third  mates  battled  despe- 
rately upon  the  other.  The  cheers  of  the  men,  the 
crashing  of  the  whale’s  flukes,  mingling  with  such 
wild  cries  as  “Lay  me  on!”  “Keep  off  a little!” 
“ Now  then — steady  as  you  are !”  “ Starn ! stam ! 

stam !”  “ Pull  ahead !”  “ Hoo,  boo ! take  that,  old 
queen !”  “ Mind  yourself  at  that  oar !”  “ Now  then, 
Mr.  Spooner — there’s  a ‘good  sight!’”  “Whang! 
whang!  whang!  three  lanceS  into  her  that  time!” 
“Hooray!  hooray!”  etc.,  etc.,  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  while  so  thick  was  the  spray  that  no  man 
could  see  his  neighbor  distinctly. 

Vigorously  pressed — with  lance  after  lance  pierc- 
ing her  body — her  jaws  and  flukes  avoided  by  the 
vigilant  harpooners— the  whale  soon  acknowledged 
the  power  of  her  assailants  by  sending  up  into  the 
spray-cloud  a light  red  fountain  of  blood ! With 
exultant  screams  the  lancers,  still  attacking,  buried 
their  weapons  in  her  writhing  body,  from  which 
he  spout  rose  darker  and  lower  every  moment. 

Suddenly,  with  one  tremendous  whirl  of  her 
flukes,  she  struck  the  first  mate’s  boat,  shivering  it 
Ho  atoms ! Then  slowly  round  and  round  she  swam, 
the  dark  blood-spout  now  ascending  scarcely  six 
inches ! 

The  Captain  and  his  third  and  second  officers 
churned  her  with  their  lances,  when,  turning 


fin  out,  and  half  lifting  her  flukes  and  head  eiij  one,  |_j, 


last  spasm  of  agony,  she  expired ! 
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bearin  sow  west  of  the  gut  of  Kansas  at  about  45  de- 
grees above  the  Public  Garding.  It  was  movin  rapid- 
ly and  appeared  nearly  as  large  as  a piece  of  chalk. 
Accordin  to  a previous  understands  with  the  Savans 
who  was  settin  in  consart  with  me,  I despatched  a nig- 
ger hoy  with  the  infermation  to  Cambridge— but  ten 
minits  later  discovered  the  luminns  body  to  he  the 
green  light  of  a Bowdoin  horse  car." 

An  old  writer  quotes  the  following  neat  epigram  in 
praise  of  woman : 

“Adam  alone  In  Paradise  did  grieve. 

And  thought  Eden  a desert  without  Eve, 

Until  Goa,  pitying  his  lonesome  state, 

Crowned  all  his  wishes  with  a lovely  mate : 

No  reason  then  hath  Man  to  slight  or  flout  her, 
Who  could  not  live  in  Paradise  without  her." 

Ah  1 Imt  neither  could  he  live  there  with  her  1 


A schoolmaster,  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of 
talking  to  himself  when  alone,  was  asked  what  mo- 
tive he  could  have  in  talking  to  himself.  Jonathan 
replied  that  he  had  two  good,  substantial  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  he  liked  to  talk  to  a sensible  man : 
and,  in  the  next  place,  he  liked  to  hear  a man  of  sense 
talk.  

EPITAPH  ON  A BONE  MERCHANT. 

Here  lies  the  bones 
Of  William  Jones, 

Who, when  alive,  collected  bones ; 

But  Death,  that  boliy,  grizzly  spectre, 

The  most  amazing  bone  collector, 

Has  honed  poor  Jones  so  snug  and  tidy 
That  here  he  lies  in  bona  fide. 


Hearing  aphysician  remark  that  a small  blow  would 
break  the  nose,  a rustic  exclaimed:  “Well,  I dunno 
about  that.  I’ve  blowed  my  nose  a great  number  of 
times,  and  I’ve  never  broke  it  yet." 

"Wonderful  things  are  done  nowadays,"  said  Mr. 
Timmins ; “the  doctor  has  given  Flack's  boy  a new 
lip  from  his  cheek."  “Ah,  said  his  lady,  “many's 
the  time  I have  known  a pair  taken  from  mine,  and 
no  very  painful  operation  either." 


round  about  his  d — — „ 

a rough  backwoodsman,  who  propounded  Artemus 
Ward^  auestion  direct : “ How’s  your  mother-in-law  ?" 

It  is  said  the  reason  the  stars  didn’t  shoot  was  be- 
cause the  police  were  on  the  watch  for  them. 

When  Madame  Rachel  saw  her  stout  sister  Sarah 
dressed  for  the  part  of  a shepherdess,  her  comment 
was : “ Sarah,  dear,  you  look  like  a shepherdess  who 
has  just  dined  on  her  flock.” 

Wonderful.— A contemporary,  recording  the  fall 
of  a person  into  the  river,  says,  “It  is  a wonder  that 
he  escaped  with  his  life.”  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  a 
still  greater  wonder  if  he  had  escaped  without  it? 


..Mr 
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saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  gutter.  There  was  a 
light  burning  in  the  library,  and  Jowler  knew  that 
the  Governor  was  up,  finishing  his  last  cigar  and  im- 
bibing his  “night-cap.” 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  consequences  of  Jowler’s  dis- 
covery and  revelation.  Mr.  Goldwig  had  amassed  his 
many  thousands,  and  Algernon  was  his  heir. 

“ Marry  a dust-pan  1 a house-broom  1 a mop-twirlcr ! 
had  he  toiled  for  that  1”  Gog  and  Magog  forbid  it. 

Phillis  was  dismissed  with  a month’s  wages.  Al- 
gernon was  sent  to  the  Continent,  with  a tutor,  and  a 
letter  of  credit  on  Lafltte. 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  differently  the  future  developed  Itself  to  Phillis 
and  Algernon ! She,  poor  maid  1 clung  fondly  to  the 
memory  of  her  first  love,  scorning  all  offers  from 

S rains  in  her  own  grade  of  life,  remembering  only 
is,  repeating  only  this : “ She’d  been  sweet-hearted 
by  a gentleman,”  and  some  day — yes,  though  long 
years  succeeded  long  years— he  would  prove  faithftil 
to  his  vows  and  marry  her. 

Algernon,  also,  was  inconsolable  for  a time,  bnt  his 
dissipated  tutor  soon  taught  him  the  use  of  money- 
letters  on  Lafltte,  and  in  the  whirlpool  of  Parisian 
vice  and  pleasure  Phillis  was  soon  forgotten,  and  her 
pure  love  laughed  at  and  contemned  1 
Mr.  Goldwig  did  not  value  his  money  so  that  his  heir 
was  weaned  from  the  folly  of  his  first  love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Goldwig  was  the  occupant  of  a hideous  marble  tomb 
in  a country  church-yard,  and  Algernon  was  lord  of 
thousands.  Phillis  was  the  patient  nurse  of  an  irrita- 
ble old  woman,  the  widow  of  a Nabob  1 

Riot,  the  gaming-table,  infamous  associates,  made 
vast  inroads  on  the  inherited  thousands,  and  at  last — 
But  let  ns  not  anticipate. 

Phillis  found  her  reward  after  twenty  years  of  silent 
endurance—  But  again  let  us  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tire  village  children  were  to  have  a holiday  and  a 
great  feast  at  Mrs.  Maythorne’s  cottage.  It  was  the 
owner’s  birthday.  Yes,  Phillis  had  come  hack  to  her 
native  place  the  week  before,  and  was  thus  about  to 
inaugurate  her  return.  She  was  changed  from  the 
beauteous  girl  into  the  buxom  woman,  although  Time 
had  recorded  against  her  flve-and-flfty  years.  The 
morning  was  one  of  the  loveliest  the  young  spring 
had  yet  put  forth,  and  Phillis  took  her  way  toward  the 
old  work-house.  A feeble  man,  dressed  in  the  parish 
garb,  opened  the  gate,  but  without  making  an  obei- 
sance. Phillis  gazed  at  him  for  a moment;  the  pau- 
per retnrned  her  look  somewhat  defiantly  at  first,  but 
after  a few  moments  he  exclaimed,  in  a low  voice, 

"No  1” 

Phillis  almost  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  sound  of  the 
man’s  voice,  and  it  was  with  great  effort  that  she  could 
reply,  "Yes." 

In  another  moment  heT  arms  were  about  the  neck 
of  Algernon ! Algernon  the  pauper ! Algernon,  who 
in  the  hour  of  prosperity  had  abandoned  his  lowly  first 
love  1 

CHAPTER  VL 

To  Phillis’s  great  joy  Algernon  proved  to  be  unmar- 
ried ; and  as  he  much  preferred  liberty,  a comfortable 
cottage,  and  a bnxom  help-mate— a nurse  would  be  the 
better  word— the  bans  were  published  on  the  next 
Sabbath  mom,  and  before  the  new  moon  waned  Phil- 
lis led  her  Algernon  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  in  the 
Work-house  the  sounds  of  revelry  were  heard  at  mid- 
night And,  later  still,  Bunker  the  Beadle  was  coming 
home  in  a wheel-barrow  1 

Were  we  not  right  to  call  our  story  “The  Haity 
Union  f ” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  shops  are  beginning  to  put  on  their  holiday  at- 
tire. A Christmas  hue  pervades  the  City  generally. 

The  little  folks  return  from  their  daily  airings,  with 
wonderfully  large  eyes,  and  chatter  till  bedtime  about 
(Santa  Claus— some  with  a most  profound  belief  in  the 
Individuality  of  St.  Nicholas,  while  others — like  a lit- 
tle Miss  of  very  few  years,  whom  we  chanced  to  over- 
hear the  other  day — whisper  the  suspicion,  “I  know 
who  Santa  Claus  Is!  It  is  papa  and  mamma,  and 
Uncle  Dick  l"  The  older  folks  are  beginning  to  puz- 
zle their  brains ; and  the  puzzle  becomes  fearfully 
perplexing  in  a walk  down  Broadway.  For  every 
thing  is  so  “nice," so  “pretty,”  so  “convenient,”  and 
“ so  cheap"— the  polite  clerks  say— where  shall  the  se- 
lection commence  t It  is  a puzzle  1 
• The  decided  change  in  the  length  of  walking-dress- 
es, and  In  the  circumference  of  crinoline,  has  quite 
startled  many  of  the  ladies.  They  scarcely  know 
whether  to  follow  the  fashion  or  not.  But,  in  the 
end,  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  so.  The  time  for  drag- 
ging half  a yard  of  silk  through  muddy  or  dusty  streets 
has  passed  pro  tern.  The  luckless  gentlemen  who  have 
often  met  with  the  unhappy  experience  of  treading  on 
the  trail  of  a lady  who  was  sailing  along  in  front  of 
them  will  hail  the  new  era  with  satisfaction. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  novel  names  given  to  ladies’ 
kats  nowadays.  One  of  the  very  latest  styles  is  called 
the  “Butter  Dish.”  They  are  described  as  being  “a 
cross  between  a turtle-shell  and  a wash-pan;"  and  the 
fair  wearers  say  they  are  “so  nice  1" 

It  is  of  no  use  to  fancy  that  your  eldest  boy  wi«  be 
content  without  a new  pair  of  skates  this  winter.  You 
may  as  well  open  your  pocket-book  and  yield  grace- 
fully. Most  likely,  too,  every  one  of  your  girls— al- 
ways supposing  you  have  a bevy  of  them— will  im- 
peratively demand  skating  hat,  jacket,  gloves,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  a pair  of  first-class  skates,  just  as  soon  as 
King  Frost  has  fairly  commenced  his  reign. 

And  speaking  of  frosty  weather  reminds  us  of  a nice 
point  of  law  recently  decided  in  Minnesota.  It  ap- 
pears that  a certain  Mr.  A , living  somewhere  in 

that  State,  rented  his  house  to  Mr.  B till  “ cold 

weather.”  During  the  last  “cold  snap”  Mr.  A in- 
formed Mr.  B that  “cold  weather” had  come,  and 

he  must  quit  the  premises.  Mr.  B said  “cold 

weather"  had  not  come,  and  they  went  to  law  about 
it.  After  a long  and  critical  examination  of  a host  of 
witnesses,  the  jury  decided  that  “ cold  weather"  does 
not,  according  to  law,  come  until  the  1st  of  December. 

This  decision  is  binding  authority  throughout  the 
State,  and  hereafter  “cold  weather”  will  not  come  in 
Minnesota  until  the  first  day  of  December. 

Among  the  numerous  and  often  strange  legal  re- 
ports which  find  their  way  into  our  newspapers 
there  recently  appeared  a case  with  the  following  very 
canons  title*  “ Thi  'tnitedl  Mfes  Iwj'Two  Large 
Worms."  It  is  a proceeding  to  forfeit  an  apparatus  I war, 
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for  distilling  petroleum,  on  an  allegation  that  the  own- 
er had  not  rendered  proper  returns  and  paid  the  proper 
tax  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

An  exchange  says : “ There  was  a great  fall  in  pork 
at  Chicago  last  week,  but  nobody  was  hurt.”  Such 
falls  are  sometimes  fatal. 

Somebody  gives  the  following  sensible  advice  to 
those  who  write  for  newspapers  and  magazines : “ Say 
the  most  possible  in  the  least  space.  Pitch  right  into 
your  subject.  Make  the  title  and  first  sentence  so  that 
it  must  be  read ; and  so  of  the  second,  no  matter  what 
has  preceded  or  is  to  follow.” 

The  New  Haven  Journal  tells  a nice  little  story  about 
a couple  of  pet  wolves,  whose  sportive  gambols  in  a 
yard  on  a certain  street  of  that  city  have  lately  excited 
the  curiosity  of  passers-by.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
tame— so  tame  that  they  are  the  “ nicest  playthings  in 
the  world.”  The  other  day  a gentleman  went  down 
to  see  them,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  remarked  to 
him  that  they  were  very  tame.  “Just  see  here,”  said 
she,  and  she  fondled  them  as  if  they  were  innocent  lit- 
tle babies.  “ You  put  your  hands  upon  them,  and  see 
how  tame  they  are,"  she  invitingly  said  to  the  gent. 
Of  course  he  would,  but,  as  he  approached,  four  rows 
of  teeth  admonished  him  to  keep  at  a safe  distance. 
At  this  the  woman  assured  him  that  it  was  only  a play- 
ful demonstration,  and,  to  show  him  how  exceedingly 
well  tamed  they  were,  she  entered  the  house  and  re- 
turned with  three  little  kittens  which  she  placed  be- 
fore the  wolves.  Then  she  engaged  in  further  con- 
versation with  the  gent,  and,  soon  after,  both  hearing 
a faint  squeak,  turned  around  Just  in  time  to  see  the 
tail  of  kitten  number  three  going  down  the  mouth  of 
the  tamest  wolf.  The  visitor  immediately  took  his  de- 
parture, after  making  a liberal  offer  for  the  wolves  to 
take  home  for  an  infant  chil4  to  play  with  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  mother. 

They  have  spirited  girls  in  Ohio,  who  evidently  be- 
lieve in  certain  phases  of  “ Woman’s  Rights.”  Not  long 
ago,  a young  lady  of  that  State  having  heard  that  a 
young  man  of  her  acquaintance  was  “halting  between 
two  opinions,”  and  not  likely  to  vote  at  all  without 
some  coaxing,  took  her  father’s  buggy  on  the  day  of 
election,  went  to  the  house  of  the  absentee,  brought 
him  to  the  polls,  “voted  him,"  and  then  carried  him 
home  again. 

An  exchange  relates  a story  of  cholera  times,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  decision  made  in  olden  times  by 
Solomon : 

“A  sngar  refiner  at  Lille  generously  fitted  up  the 
room  adjoining  his  engine-room  as  a steam-bath,  and 
allowed  all  persons  in  the  town  seized  with  cholera 
to  be  brought  thither.  Not  one  of  the  persons  ex- 
posed in  this  steam-bath  died  of  that  disease.  One 
woman— a factory  girl  in  a cotton  manufactory  of 
Lille— was  so  scalded  daring  a bath  as  to  be  unable 
to  work  for  two  days,  and,  with  singular  ingratitude, 
she  brought  suit  against  her  benefactor  to  recover  the 
two  days'  wages  sne  lost.  The-judge,  summoning  all 
his  gravity  to  his  countenance,  thus  addressed  her, 
after  hearing  her  and  her  witnesses’  testimony:  ‘Ma- 
dame, I should  not  hesitate  to  sentence  the  defendant 
to  pay  you  the  wages  of  the  two  days  you  have  lost 
could  I at  the  same  time  force  him  to  restore  the  chol- 
era which  you  yourself  confess  you  lost  in  his  house ; 
unable  to  strain  my  power  so  far,  I must  dismiss  your 
case.'  The  audience  approved  by  great  laughter  the 
judge’s  decision,  and  the  woman,  covered  with  con- 
fusion and  pursued  by  jeers,  quitted  the  court-house." 

Farinaceous  food,  although  much  recommended  for 
invalids,  is  frequently  very  injurious  to  the  stomach, 
unless  a small  quantity  of  animal  food  be  taken  with 
it.  Many  persons  still  retain  the  rather  old-fashioned 
theory  that  a sick  person  must  be  fed  solely  upon 
toast,  porridge,  and  similar  articles.  Bnt,  in  truth,  a 
weak  stomach  is  frequently  rendered  stilbmore  feeble 
by  the  long  and  exclusive  use  of  a fjM'inaceouR  diet. 
Wherever  no  acute  disease  exists,  wmch  would  ren- 
der it  improper,  a small  portion  of  meat,  either  in  the 
solid  form  or  as  broth,  should  be  taken  occasionally. 


WINGLETS 

FROM  OUR  “CORRESPONDENT  ON-THE-WING.” 

Home  or  D«  Sauty,  Trinity  Bay,  N.  F.,  Dec.  13. 

Dear  Weekly: 

Here  I am,  getting  all  of  the  first  shocks  by  the 
Ocean  Telegraph  of  the  shocking  doings  in  Ireland 
by  the  Fenian  Rinderpests,  and  the  way  the  “’orae 
Government,"  as  De  Sauty  says,  “his  stamping  hit 
hout." 

The  charges  ot  the  Judge  of  the  Four  Courts  in 
Dublin  were  terrible,  only  equaled  by  the  charges  of 
the  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  tor  the  within  news. 

It  seems  that  about  hall  past  five  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  a small  Irish  boy  was  found  carrying  a tur- 
key, and  it  was  supposed  by  the  police  to  be  intended 
for  the  rations  of  the  Fenian  army,  then  momentarily 
expected  to  land  on  the  Quay.  The  policeman  imme- 
diately confiscated  the  turkey  as  being  contraband  of 
war,  on  account  of  its  having  “drum-sticks”  in  its 
possession.  The  act  was  immediately  telegraphed  to 
the  British  Admiralty  Office,  when  four  iron-clads  and 
seven  transports  were  dispatched  across  the  Channel 
to  prevent  any  further  demonstrations  of  that  kind. 
The  Admiral  of  the  fleet  told  our  correspondent  that 
if  he  found  the  boy  or  the  turkey  he  would 


STAMP  THEM  OUT  AS  THEY  DID  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

At  a later  hour  in  the  day  the  office  oi  the  Trish  Peo- 
ple was  visited,  and  several  copies  of  the  paper  were 
there  found,  commending  the  President  oi  the  United 
States  and  his  “policy.”  This  term— “his  policy”— 
was  often  referred  to  in  that  paper,  and  in  the  back 
numbers,  but  they  never  saw  an  explanation  ol  it  in 
the  paper ; and  the  editor,  who  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested, was  unwilling  to  explain  the  “policy,”  and 
evaded  doing  so  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  The  authorities  considered  it  preposterous 
that  an  editor  should  write  about  and  commend  a 
thing  he  knew  nothing  about.  He  and  the  publisher 
were  therefore  accordingly  committed  for  contempt 
by  the  magistrate,  who  made  the  remark,  that  “Hif 
they  could  find  hout  what  the  ‘policy’  hof  the  Presi- 
dent oi  the  United  States  was  they  would  stamp  hit 
hout  has  they  did  the  cattle  plague."  The  Home  Gov- 
ernment, hearing  of  the  articles  in  the  Irieh  Peoptet 
immediately  sent  sixteen  regiments  of  riflemen  to 
take  possession  of  the  office.  They  also  confiscated 
the  “ shooting-sticks”  of  the  office  as  contraband  of 
war.  Four  little  boys  who  were  looking  in  at  the 


window  and  flattening  their  noses  on  the  glass  were 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  lending  their  countenance 
to  the  affair. 

In  the  lower  counties,  a boy  with  a pike  that  he  had 
just  caught  in  a brook  was  sent  to  the  Castle,  and  the 
pike  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  magistrate,  who 
immediately  ordered  out  the  local  military  to  watch  lor 
other  boys  with  fish,  as  he  had  received  orders  to  arrest 
any  one  in  his  section  found  with  “ pikes ;”  and  he  told 
the  captain  of  the  militia  they  must  be  stamped  out. 

By  a dispatch  sent  by  the 
Agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  from  Liverpool  we 
learn  that  the  Cove  of  Cork 
himself  was  arrested,  and 
that  fhrther  particulars  will 
be  sent  on. 

Intelligent  Fenians  here 
consider  the  stamping  out 
of  the  Fenians  an  impossi- 
bility, as  Head  Centre  Ste-  T1IE  cove  of  cobk. 
phens  has  more  “stamps”  in 

his  possession  than  the  whole  English  army  in  Ire- 
land ; and  they  say  it  looks  reasonable  that  the  party 
who  has  the  most  “stamps"  can  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  stamping. 

There  are  now  iron-clads  stationed  all  around  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  each  vessel  but  six  miles  apart,  and 
with  guns  that  can  carry  with  accuracy  three  miles ; 
it  therefore  seems  impossible  that  any  considerable 
number  of  Fenians  from  New  York  will  be  able  to 
land. 

The  office  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph  at  Valentia  was 
seized  by  the  Irish  police,  because  word  had  been  sent 
to  the  authorities  of  Dublin  that  there  were  some  “ forty 
batteries”  in  the  building.  Imperative  orders  were 
given  to  stamp  out  the  office  it  such  was  the  case.  The 
police  not  being  able  to  find  any  batteries  about  there, 
merely  some  cups  with  wires  running  into  them,  con- 
cluded not  to  disturb  the  office,  but  merely  to  anchor 
a man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment against  a charge  by  the  clerks  of  the  Company, 
as  they  had  received  word  from  America  that  Mr. 
Field,  at  a dinner-party,  had  said  that  “ on  or  about 
the  first  of  December  there  would  be  a new  rate  of 
charges  adopted  by  the  Company,"  and  they  were  not 
going  to  be  caught  napping,  like  “The  Queen’s  Own" 
were  in  Canada,  but  intended  to  be  ready  for  any 
charge  that  might  be  made. 

Toward  evening  the  offices  of  other  papers  in  the 
interior  towns  were  visited,  and  all  articles  contraband 
were  confiscated.  In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  was  found 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  two  tails,  illustrated  with 
cuts,  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  famed 
“ Kilkenny  Cats”  of  history,  and  the  tails  had  been 
put  up  in  the  paper  to  create  a sensation.  Apart  from 
this  incident  there  were  no  signs  of  a fight  or  rebell- 
ion, and  the  fears  are  confined  entirely  to  the  police 
and  soldiers  of  the  large  towns. 

I understand  the  English  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  building  mortar  batteries  all  along  the  shore, 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  on  the  ships,  as  word  has  just 
come  to  the  Government’s  ears  that  two-thirds  of  all  of 
the  crews  in  the  iron-clads  are  either  tainted  with  Fe- 
nianism  or  the  scurvy,  and  they  have  manned  these 
shore  batteries  with  the  native  Irish,  who  are  used  to 


MOBTAB  PRACTICE, 

to  fire  upon  the  ships  in  case  they  reedive  any  “ slack" 
from  either  the  officers  or  crews  of  the  veseels. 

Last  night  the  Judge  of  the  Four  Courts  gave  or- 
ders to  all  his  specials  that 
if  they  should  discover  any 
thing  like  Fenianism  on  their 
beats  they  should  stamp  it 
out.  This  morning  one  of  the 
> native  police  exhibited  in  the 
Court-room  what  he  consid- 
ered a specimen  of  Fenianism 
alkeady  stamped  out.  The  Judge  explained  more 
fully  his  meaning  to  the  special,  and  discharged  him 
with  a slight  reprimand. 

The  very  Latest.— The  Fenians  are  now  besieging 
the  Ocean  Telegraph  Office,  telegraphing  to  their 
friends  in  America  to  send  over  to  them  the  “ stamps,” 
as  they  want  to  be  stamped  out  of  the  country  as  fast 
as  possible. 

P.8.— I do  not  indorse  the  matter  he-e  forth ; I 
give  it  you  as  a subject  of  news,  meie.y  eying  that 
the  Rinderpest  does  not  affect  your  own  C.  O.  W. 


THE  DEATH-WALK. 

TnE  lattice-window,  diamond-paned, 

Stod&  open  as  the  twilight  waned. 

And  scattered  lustre  crimson-rayed 
Upon  the  cottage  floor, 

As,  half  his  disk  above  the  ground, 

The  angry,  sinking  sun  around 
His  shining  lances  played. 

In  olood  steeped  o’er  and  o’er. 

“ He  will  not  come,  he  will  not  come  1” 

A plaintive  whisper  faltered  out, 

As  rose  the  shadows  ronnd  about: 

“ The  night  is  blind,  the  wind  is  dumb ; 

The  dew  will  change  to  frosty  rime— 

O,  weary,  weary,  weary  time  ! 

He  will  not  come,  he  will  not  come !” 

The  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun 
Grew  copper-bronzed,  then  purply  dun, 

And  all  the  crush  ol  piled-up  cloud, 

Like  scarcely-molten  ore, 

Cooled  quickly  down  from  gray  to  swart, 

While  here  and  there  a flickering  dart, 

That  almost  seemed  to  hiss  aloud, 

Lit  up  the  glowing  core. 

O wistful  eyes,  O straining  sight ! 

There  is  no  passing  shadow  falls 
Upon  the  distant,  leafy  walls, 

Athwart  the  sinking  purple  light : 

No  youthful  footfalls  gayly  pass 
From  ringing  road  to  silent  grass, 

And  echo  through  the  coming  night. 

“ He  will  not  come  I”  pale  Lilly  sighed, 

Say  rather  whispered  hoarsely  low. 

As  in  her  hand  she  laid  her  brow. 

O,  better  she  aloud  had  cried. 

With  flood  of  tears  and  throbbing  breast, 

Than  thus  had  watched  the  sun  to  rest, 

And  felt  with  light  how  hope  outdicu  1 
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O,  weary,  weary,  weary  timet 

The  Summer’s  dew  makes  Winter’s  rime, 

The  flush  of  hope  brings  chilling  fears, 

And  Joy -is  drowned  in  her  own  tears. 

The  sun  is  gone,  the  fires  died  out 
Which  warmed-  the  heaped-np,  cindery  bank 
Of  rugged  clouds,  piled  rank  on  rank ; 

And  not  a star  all  round  about, 

Nor  glimmer  of  the  moon  on  high, 

Was  seen  in  all  the  dreary  sky. 

Perhaps  the  fever  in  the  sight 
Ol  that  lone  watcher  of  the  night 
Shone  out  into  the  sombre  air; 

For  surely  there  was  life  and  light 
And  ghostly,  wandering  figures  there. 

Her  soul  looked  torth  into  the  gloom, 

And  in  a misty  glimmer  traced 
Now  eyes,  now  lips,  hands  interlaced, 

A breezy  down,  a sheltered  room, 

A waste  with  yellow  heather  broom ; 

And  every  where  with  beauty  graced 
A figure  smiling,  double-faced : 

A singing  brook  came  leaping  down 
’Tween  broken  banks ; the  summer  rain 
Had  filled  them  to  the  very  crown ; 

Had  changed  the  limpid  drops  to  brown, 

The  purling  note  to  loud  refrain. 

The  low-arched  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream 
Lay  half  beneath  the  brawling  rush 
Of  saucy  waves,  now  low,  now  flush 
With  either  shore,  and  white  as  cream. 

A timid  form — it  was  her  own — 

Stood  bending  near  the  narrow  ridge. 

Which  now  was  all  of  that  old  bridge 
The  water  had  not  overflown  ; 

And  as  she  quivered  on  the  shore, 

A cheering  voice  spoke  in  her  ear, 

A handsome  form  stood  by  her  side, 

And  in  the  tumult  of  her  fear, 

With  nervous  arm  and  rapid  stride, 

Her  safely  o’er  the  torrent  bore. 

With  drooping  lids  and  heaving  breast 
Her  more  than  thanks  her  voice  confessed. 

And  love,  full-armed  in  tender  might, 

Flashed  on  the  stranger’s  eager  sight 
In  qtiiv’ring  lip  and  flushing  cheek — 

O.Yet  thine  eyes  no  further  seek. 

Pale  watcher  by  the  lattice-pane 
Since  twilight  trembled  on  the  wane, 

To  trace  the  downward  path  of  flowers, 

Trod  blissfully  on  summer  eve 
With  him  the  lord  of  Lyndon’s  towers, 

Till  leaveh  and  blossoms  seemed  to  weave 
A deathless  garland  round  thine  head, 

As  one  to  joy  and  honor  led. 

Fair  path,  which  grew  so  wild  and  steep  1 
Bright  eve,  which  darkened  into  cloud  1 
Till  storm-drops  round  thee  ’gan  to  weep, 

And  sullen  winds  to  wail  aloud, 

And  leaves  and  blossoms  tempest-tossed, 

All  withered  as  by  sudden  frost, 

Fell  dead  in  whispering  thy  name— 

Thy  name  l So  young,  so  weak— lost,  lost ! 

O,  lost  to  all  but  death  and  shame  1 

“ He  will  not  come  1"  with  listless  hand, 

And  outward  show  of  self-command, 

She  closed  the  lattice,  but  a throb 
Of  pain,  that  was  not  sigh  nor  sob, 

Clove  through  her  heart  and  brain ; 

She  never  bent  beneath  the  throe, 

But  slowly  whispered  hoarse  and  low, 

“He’ll  never  come  again!" 

There  was  a merry  rout  on  Lyndon  Hill ; 

The  amber  light 

Through  all  the  mansion’s  many  windows  shone ; 
On  stately  tree  and  garden’s  flowery  zone, 

And  with  its  fan-like  rays 
Woke  to  a glow  the  swarthy  cheek  of  night. 
And  from  its  low-browed  hall,  of  wont  bo  still, 
The  busy  hum  of  many  voices  came ; 

The  chant  of  blithesome  lays, 

Of  boastful  words  ttye  loud  acclaim. 

All  hailing  one  proud  name; 

And  made  the  air 

With  joyous  sound  and  radiance  fair 
Exultant  and  aflame. 

Thus  rang  the  words  from  voice  to  voice: 

“Fair  Margaret,  our  Lyndon’s  choice!” 

There  came  an  echo  on  the  wind, 

A glimmer  on  the  midnight  blind, 

That  murmured  at  the  cottage-door, 

That  lit  the  lattice-pane, 

To  tell  the  news  from  Lyndofi  Hill, 

Of  Lyndon’s  choice,  of  Lyndon’s  will, 

To  Lilly  watching,  sick,  heart-sore, 

Since  twilight  ’gan  to  wane. 

She  never  moved,  she  never  spoke. 

When  on  her  ear  the  tidings  broke, 

But  with  a strangely  vivid  glance, 

That  flashed  in  one  bright  ray, 

Then  settled  in  a deadly  stare, 

She  sat  upon  her  lowly  chair, 

And  head  unbent  in  rigid  trance 
Of  living  death  she  lay. 

O,  weary,  weary,  weary  time ! 

The  Summer’s  dew  makes  Winter’s  rime, 

The  flush  of  hope  brings  chilling  fears, 

And  Joy  is  drowned  in  J>er  own  tears. 

On  Lyndon  Hill  the  summer  Eve 
Sat  crowned  with  gold;  her  fleecy  robe 
Of  white  and  rosy-tinteiLcloud 
But  half  concealed  her  azme  sleeve. 

And  girdle  of  the  ruby  proud; 

And  on  her  flushing  cheek  from  each  ear-lobe 
There  hung  a diamond  star, 

That  glittered  wide  and  far. 

And  as  the  Eve,  so  was  the  Morning  fair, 

As  following  Night,  who  stole  betimes  away, 
He  oame  in  vigor  through  the  radiant  air. 

Forth  shone  the  lovely  day, 

Not  lovely  only  in  its  liquid  light, 

And  breezes  leste,  but  in  its  flush  of  hope. 
Which  all  encompassed  in  its  living  scope, 

And  made  its  very  shadows  bright. 

Love’s  jubilee  it  was,  and  so  it  shone, 

And  made  day’s  eyes  as  lovely  as  its  own. 

The  bride  of  Lyndon  met  the  dawn 
With  eyes  of  light  and  cheek  of  rose, 

And  heart  that  throbbed  with  joyous  threes 
In  greeting  of  the  love-lit  morn. 

But  there  was  one  with  face  forlorn, 

Whose  cheek  was  as  the  falling  snow 
Upon  an  icy  stream  below, 

False  Lyndon’s  love-bride  all  forsworn. 

From  her  deep  sunken  eyes  a fire 
Streamed  forth  with  sullen  flame, 

While  firmly  closed  in  anguished  ire 
. And  bitterness  of  shame 
‘_XWt<3  Her  thi4  ’ltpd,"  how  white,  now  red, 

As  n from  sudden  wounds  they  bled. 
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Two  brides— but  one  false  groom  11 
Fair  Margaret  and  Lilly  fair; 

The  one  with  living  blossoms  in  her  hair, 

• And  brow  of  light  and  cheek  of  bloom ; 

The  other  with  a sallow  skin 

All  blanched  without  and  seared  within. 

For  bridal  both  arrayed 
In  fleecy  robes  of  chastest  white, 

A coronal  of  orange-blossoms  made 
Decked  Margaret’s  braids  of  night  ; 

The  virgin  bridal-wreath 
Which  trembled  with  her  breath: 

In  pallid  Lilly’s  tresses  brown 
With  silver  leaves  there  gleamed  a crown 
Of  roses  blanch  as  death. 

Fair  bridemaids  deftly  flitted  round 
The  bride  of  hope  with  tender  care, 

And  voices  tuned  unto  the  sound 
Of  fond  solicitude  were  there; 

And  treasures  rare 
Of  gifts  on  every  side  were  found. 

But  ah,  alone,  alone ! 

With  frozen  cheek,  but  burning  brain, 

Pale  Lilly  like  a bleach  white  stone 
Stood  by  the  lattice-pane. 

Alone,  alone,  alone  1 
The  merry  bells  were  ringing  out  . 

With  boastful  clang  and  joyous  tone 
The  joyfhl  message  round  about ; 

But  every  clear  and  timeful  note 
Her  weary  heart  in  discord  smote, 

For  on  her  lonely  ear  they  fell 

The  boom  of  death’s  low  solemn  knell. 

Then  as  the  hour  nearer  sped 

When  Lyndon  false  his  bride  should  wed, 

8he  drew  from  out  a sombre  niche 
A flask  of  sallow  green, 

And  drop  by  drop  upon  her  lip 
She  let  the  draught  unhallowed  drip ; 

•Twas  full  of  gouts  as  black  as  pitch, 

With  shining  film  between. 

The  poppy  and  the  henbane  juice 
Were  there,  and  herbal  poisons  fell, 

To  woe  and  shame  of  dreadful  use, 

Whose  hellish  names  I dare  not  tell. 

And  as  she  drank  the  deadly  brew 
Her  features  sickened  in  the  sight; 

And  not  her  robe  of  snowy  hue, 

Nor  wreath  of  roses  pure  and  bright, 

As  lip  and  cheek  were  half  so  white. 

Then  from  her  throbbing  heart  the  nidi 
Of  blood  came  mantling  to  her  face ; 

And  o’er  her  neck  and  cheek  the  flush 
Of  ruby  life  brought  fire  and  grace. 

Light  tilled  her  eyes,  and  forth  she  shone 
With  all  the  loveliness  her  own. 

And  so  in  beauty  heavenly  fair, 

While  not  a cloud  her  face  o’ercast, 

Into  the  sunny  air  she  passed; 

And  at  a tranquil  pace, 

In  bridal  white  and  roses  in  her  hair, 

Within  her  heart  despair, 

And  poison  in  her  very  breath, 

Went  forth  upon  her  walk  of  death. 

Across  the  garden,  with  its  flowery  host 
Of  bright -rayed  petals,  breathing  odors  sweet, 

And  through  the  orchard  where  the  branches  meet 
Just  overhead,  all  gnarled  and  weather-tossed; 
Along  the  pleasant  lane,  where  green 
The  grass  fringed  all  the  way,  and  sunshine  came 
The  wild-flowered  hedge  and  pollard  trees  between. 

Her  snowy  robe  shone  like  a brighter  flame. 

The  birds,  which  once  would  flutter  to  her  feet, 
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Flew  scared  away,  and  e’en  the  household  cur, 

Who  brisk  with  joy  would  gambol  up  to  her, 

SluDk  whining  back ; and  some  she  cbnuced  to  meet 
Of  humble  villagers,  who  used  to  greet 
Her  coming  with  a baud  upraised, 

And  hearty  speech,  in  tribute  to  her  worth, 

Beside  the  path  stood  silent  and  amazed, 

As  if  she  were  some  spirit  upon  earth. 

So  passed  she  on  in  loveliness  supreme 
And  vestal  white;  now  through  the  serried  Held, 

By  nodding  ranks  of  wheat-ears  half  rbvealtid. 
Where  trembling  poppies  shone  with  rncfdy  gle;im, 
And  blue-eyed  corn-flowers  watched  her  half  con* 
cealed. 

There  by  the  creaking  gate,  where  lazy  niidge 
Hung  floating  in  the  air,  or  toilsome  bee 
Swept  buzzing  by;  then  o’er  the  narrow  bridge— 

The  very  keystone  of  her  memory ! — 

Where  once  had  rolled  the  waves  so  white  and  hoarse, 
Now  gurgling  gayly  in  their  narrow  course; 

And  so,  by  bleach-white  road  and  deep  green-sward, 
She  reached  the  border  of  the  gray  church-yard. 

An  instant  by  the  open  gate 
Her  silent  footstep  paused  to  wait. 

Forth  rang  the  merry  marriage-peal 
Above  the  sacred  roof. 

When  mid  the  clang  there  smote  her  ear 
An  echo  rolling  swiftly  near, 

The  echo  of  a carriage-wheel. 

And  clamp  of  horses’  hoof. 

She  glided  with  a spirit-tread 
Among  the  living,  o’er  the  dead, 

Upon  her  face  a hectic  bloom, 

A glitter  in  her  eye. 

Low  whispers  followed  by  her  side 
Of  breathless  awe ; “ Is  this  the  bride  ?” 

From  clustered  crowds  on  grass  and  tomb, 

Who  watched  her  flitting  by. 

Mid  champ  of  bit  and  klirr  of  steel, 

The  jingling  of  the  harness  bright. 

And  whirr  of  many  a carriage-wheel, 

Fair  Margaret,  all  love  and  light, 

By  Lyndon’s  side  in  beauty  trod 
The  pathway  to  the  house  of  God— 

O bridegroom  false ! bride  fair  aud  leal  J 

But  as  they  neared  the  open  door, 

There  stood  a phantom  them  before, 

A second  bride,  in  like  array, 

With  lovely  face  unveiled. 

Which  flushed  and  bright  an  instant  shone, 

Then  sickened  to  the  hue  of  stone ; 

A rigid  form,  which  barred  the  way, 

As  if  'twere  armed  and  mailed. 

How  quailed  false  Lyndon  at  her  gaze, 

With  feeble  knee  and  parching  tongue, 

Aud  craven  hands  that  clutched  aud  clung 
About  his  bride,  dumb  with  amaze ! 

“What  brings  you  here?”  he  whiuing  said— 

Her  white  face  looked  so  like  the  dead, 

Her  deep  eyes  set  in  deadly  glaze. 

• 

“/  am  your  bride !’’  No  other  word 
Between  her  parted  lips  was  heard ; 

Then  with  a shiver  and  a moan, 

And  hands  that  to  her  bosom  clang, 

Upon  the  earth  a white  form  rolled. 

False  bells ! ye  should  a dirge  have  tolled, 

That,  echoing  through  wood  and  stone, 

The  bride-peal  Mad  ouuaug  J 
O bridal  bells ! O jangling  chords ! 

O discord  far  too  deep  for  words ! 

O wedding  morn,  with  hope  so  rife, 

You  brought  twg  brides,  but  not  one  wife ! 
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The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

We  have  many  inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  our 
prices  as  published  in  the  Price  List.  These  are  our 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a 
Wholesale  Corporation,  and  we  have  but  one  price. 

The  way  in  which  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all 
was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  ftimished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide;  and  parties  with  small 
means  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay, 
elsewhere,  about  a dollar  per  pound  more  than  we 
were  selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  five  pounds  or  us  at  one  time. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  con- 
sented to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as 
one  pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 


r profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 

more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makeB 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

0th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Deal- 
er at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  HE  OAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  It  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  lb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  tb. 

MIXED  (black  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 
V tb. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  7#  lb. 

OOLONG  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  7?  tt>. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  best  $1  25  7?  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 
$1  10.  best  $1  20  Tti  lb. 

GUNPOWDER  (green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

EVIDENCE  AFTER  A YEAR’S  TRIAL. 

Treasury  Departmet,  ) 
Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  >- 
December  1,  1866.  ) 

Ot.  Am.  Tea  Co.,  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York: 

Inclosed  herewith  I send  you  our  regular  list  for  De- 
cember. 

It  is  now  twelve  months  since  we  began  the  use  of 
your  Teas  and  Coffees,  and  I am  pleased  in  being  able 
to  say  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  use  of 
said  articles  by  the  members  of  this  Club,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  individual  instances,  is  universal, 
and  I think  I may  safely  say  without  exception. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors  received  at  your 
hands,  I am,  Sirs,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  L.  Cass  Carpenter. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  former 
Numbers  of  this  Paper. 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactoflfe,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesf.t  Street,  corner  or  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner 
of  Church  Street — large  double  store.  . 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  ours  is  a large  double  store.  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey 
Street,  comer  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many  other  Tea 
Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF  DEMOREST’S 
YOUNG  AMERICA  sparkles  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings and  other  extraordinary  attractions.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  best  juvenile  Magazine  ever  is- 
sued. Send  for  a copy : 15  cents,  postpaid.  W.  JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST,  No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 
— New  York  Independent. 


PERRY’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  greatest  medical  Discovery  ever  offered ; sells 
faster,  and  cures  all  cases  of  Burns,  Scalds,  Wounds, 
Sores,  Gathered  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
tism, Corns,  &c.  Every  body  should  get  it.  Price  25 
cents.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents,  Druggists,  and  Coun- 
try Dealers.  Depot,  157  Chatham  Street,  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS.— New  Physiog- 
nomy, with  1000  Illustrations,  $6,  $8,  or  $10.  It 
is  a Beautiful  Book.  AShop’s  Fables,  People’s  picto- 
rial edition,  tinted  paper,  only  $1.  Illustrated  Fam- 
ily Gymnasium,  $1  75.  How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk, 
How  to  Behave,  and  How  to  do  Business,  in  one  vol., 
$2  25.  The  Phrenological  Journal  for  1867,  only  $2. 
Address  Fowler  & Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Holiday  Presents. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  ana  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
Furs,  Robes,  &C-,  together  with  a large  assortment  or 
WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FAN- 
CY GOODS,  at  a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR 
each,  with  very  liberal  terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  or  $1  for  5,  which  will 
show  you  what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; 
and  if  desired  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


REMEMBER  THE  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  OUR 

COUNTRY’S  DEFENDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

"This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union:  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied,  solely 
for  want  or  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
Fair  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“ Republics  are  Ungrateful,”  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asyltim  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions.  r_ 

New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  aud  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  aud  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School”  enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  nefedy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection. 


Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President. 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Robert  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Voohhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillyer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Hkrvky  G.  Law,  Manager. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 
Mrs.  W.  Germond. 

Mrs.  James  Gillies. 

Mrs.  C.  Mailler. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Mailler. 

Mrs.  Henry  Batjer. 


New  York,  October  1,  1866. 

The  undersigned  desiring  to  express  our  sympathy  and  unite  our  efforts  with  the  “Home  and  School”  for 
the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Destitute  Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Ladies  composing  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  that  Institution 
as  a Supervisory  Committee  in  their  approaching  “ FAIR  AND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL.” 


Major-General  Van  Vliet. 
Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Brigadier-General  John  Cochrane. 
Brigadier-General  William  Hall. 
Brigadier-General  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 


Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  F.  Hall. 
Judge  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Ch’n  of  Committee. 
Jno.  H.  White. 

G.  P.  B.  Hoyt. 

J.  H.  Pcleston. 


The  Fair  will  open  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  continue  two  weeks,  at  the  PUBLIC  HALL,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  be  concluded  by  the 


GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 


TO  BB  HELD  AT 


COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

sr  the  Musical  direction  of  thbodore  thomas,  Emq.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Fresents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

),000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 


LIST  OP  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 comer  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 

1 House  aud  Lot  adjoining  above 3,000 

1 House  and  Lot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 3,000 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete) 2,500 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,500 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each • 4,600 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) 1,000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 5,000 

1 “ Ellis’s  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus"  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 260 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 

16  Ladies’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $125 1,»75 

1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “Empire”  Sewing  Machine 150 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $75  . 1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire"  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,600 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War 7,000 

260  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  @ $6 1,500 

600  Table  and  Tea  Spoons  and  Napkin  Rings,  @ $5 2,600 

1000  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  @ $3 3,0u0 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper’s,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft’s,  and 
Irving's  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors ; Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pius 
and  Finger  Rings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  W atch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  nats,  Ladies’  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Riding-Whips,  Bufl’alo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  t* 24,225 

Making  In  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $lo0,w)0 

THEODORE  "THOMAS,  Esq., 

The  talented  Musical  Director,  promises  a most  delightful  treat  in  the  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Exercises  for 

ii < 1 — “ — *■ already  engaged,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  make  this 

Hear 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

The  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  all  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Music  Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  &c.,  where  they 


can  be  obtained  at  $1  00  each,  or  in  quantities  at  the  Club  Rates.— Subscription  Lists  are  now  ready  for  Sol- 
diers and  others  (male  and  female)  who  sympathize  with  our  object,  to  obtain  orders  for  the  Tickets.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  directions  and  terms  to  Agents  will  be  mailed  on  recent  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclostug  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a refiistered  letter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  60  Tickets-to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address. 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  25  | 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 


THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 
N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice  this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  aud  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 


THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 


@16  Broadway,  New  Yorls. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


$5  SEWING  <CR 
MACHINE.  3)3 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement  patented  June  9. 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MaI 
CHINE,  with  crimping  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  douiile  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  tqe  wheel.  Wul  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  HREADTHB,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
have  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  . 
the  country  per  express,  packed  m box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
rders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


I From  Rev.  J.  IF.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  was  afflicted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous 
mought  that  a preparation  having  for  its  basis  the  in- 
side hark  of  white  pine  might  be  so  compounded  as 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teaspoon  ful  doses.  The  re- 
sult was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  after  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  sent  for 
more.  She  took  about  ten  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well. 

In  November,  1S55, 1 first  advertised  it  under  me  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“ As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled." — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs, 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabetes, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  found  valuable. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  medicine  generally. 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.  SCOVILLE.  Chicago,  HI., 

FARRAND,  SHELEY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Agents  for  the  West. 

jTHTwInsiOTU&Oa, 

ESTABLISHED  1860. 

100,000  Watches,  Dress  Patterns,  Bal.  Skirts,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Dry  Goods,  &c.,  &c., 

WORTH  $500,000. 

ALL  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH, 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE. 

Splendid  List  of  Articles. 

■ EACH. 

1000  Gold  and  Silver  hunting  cased  Watches. $18  to  118 
20tK)  Dress  Patterns  and  Balmoral  Skirts  ...  14  to  60 
2000  Revolving  Castors  and  Butter-Dishes. . 15  to  25 
10000  Tea,  Tab.,  & Des.  Sp’ns  & F’ks  (^  doz.)  12  to  24 
6000  Napkin-Rings  & Butter-Knives  ($  pair)  6 to  10 

4000  Vest,  Neck,  and  Guard  Chains 6 to  10 

15000  Califoruia-Diamond  Rings  and  Pins. . . 6 to  10 
60000  other  articles  enumerated  on  circular. . 4 to  10 
Certificates  of  all  the  various  articles,  stating  what 
each  one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes,  sealed 
up  and  mixed,  and,  when  ordered,  are  taken  out  with- 
out regard  to  choice,  and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all 
a fair  chance.  On  receipt  of  the  certificate  yon  will  see 
what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is  at  your  option  to 
send  one  dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25 
cents ; 5 for  $1 ; 11  for  $2 ; 30  for  $5 ; 65  for  $10,  and 
100  for  $15. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  one  of  our  nu- 
merous complimentary  letters,  with  a view  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  beeii 
deceived  by  some  of  the  impostors  who  imitate  our 
business : 

“ Fort  Lvon,  October  8, 1866. 

“ J.  H.  Winslow  & Co. : Gents,— There  have  been 
quite  a number  of  men  sending  for  Jewelry,  &c.,  from 
this  place  to  New  York  and  other  places ; and,  so  far, 
have  only  found  J.  H.  Winslow  & Co.  honest  and 
truthful  in  that  business.  Every  thing  that  has  been 
sent  for  has  come  at  the  proper  time,  aud  was  just 
what  it  was  represented  to  be.  There  has  been  no 
article  sent  that  could  have  been  bought  for  less  than 
double  the  money  it  cost. 

“ I am,  Sirs,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ A.  J.  Thatch,  Co.  K,  5th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry." 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

H A II  PER’  3~ 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  DECEMBER,  1866. 

Terms  for  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Fite  Subscrib- 
ers. ar,  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  60  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00  ; , - 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . 1 00  ■ 

And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  Oh; 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harpfr’b  Weekly  from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth  Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco  ....,.*  10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Our  Young  Eol] 


Every  Saturday 


M E E K S’ 

Him  AND  PLAIN 

FURNITURE 


OH(l  H R I > A D W /VY 


[December  22,  1866. 


Nos.  560  and  552  Broadway, 

Are  vow  opening  over  one  hundred  cases  of 
choice  goods  of  their  own  importation  aitd  specially 
made  to  their  order — embracing  all  the  Novelties  in 
Jewelry,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods 
produced  this  season  in  Paris,  London , Vienna , 
Geneva,  Naples,  Rome,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  the  most 
extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  rare  articles  of 
luxury  ever  exhibited  on  this  continent. 


T.  B.  BYNNER, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY, 

AGENCY  FOR  TIIE  AMERICAN  WATCH. 
Also  every  variety  of 

SWISS  AND  ENGLISH  WATCHES 

At  the  Lowest  Market  Prices. 

Orders  solicited,  and  punctually  attended  to. 

N.B.— Trade  Price-List  sent  on  application. 

No.  1S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


—3,  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS.  — Kal- 

den-hero  & Sou,  the  only  manuf.  in 
MrfmiSm  IlftheU.  8.  Estab.  1S50.  Finest  assort- 
JM  ment,  and  most  complete  stock  nl- 
ways  on  hand.  All  goods  warranted 
Pennine.  Any  shape  or  size  of  Pipe 
* made  to  order.  Send  for  circulars. 
Repairing,  boiling,  &c.  4 and  C John  St.,  n.  B’dway. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Nearest  and  Dearest  (Lith.),  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  60c. 
Do  not  Heed  her  Warning  (reply  to  Gipsy’s  Warning', 
by  Henry  Tucker,  30c.  One  of  the  largest  stocks  of 
music  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  C.  M.  TRE- 
MAINE, Publisher,  4S1  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword.” 

THE  GOLD  PEN— BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  OF  PENS. 

mortofsTold  pens 

THE  BEST  PENS  IS  TIIE  WORID. 

For  Sale  at  his  Headquarters,  No.  25  MAIDEN 
LANE,  New  York,  and  by  every  duly  appointed  Agent 
at  the  same  prices. 

A Catalogue,  with  full  description  of  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  letter  postage. 

A.  MORTON. 


“ iNGBNUAS  DIDICISSE,”  AND  SO  ON. 

Urbane  Foreigner.  “The — nil — Contemplation  of  these — ah — Relics  of  Ancient  Art  in  the  Galleries  of  Europe  must  be  most  Int’r’sting 
to  die — ah — .Educated  American  !’’ 

American  Tourist.  “Wa’al,  don’t  seem  to  care  much  for  these  Stone  Gals,  somehow,  Stranger!” 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

' AND  DE  AliERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr 


FURS. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICAN  AND  HUDSON’S  BAY 
COMPANY’S  FURS. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  manufactured  Fnrs  of  every  de- 
scription on  hand  and  to  order,  and  warranted  of  su- 
perior quality  and  workmanship,  and  at  such  prices  as 
can  not  fail  to  offer  inducements  to  purchasers. 

F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

520  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


572  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
buds,  and  Gold  will  receive  our  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  Sc  OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  largest  Assortment  of 


kept  by 

STRASBURGER  A NUHN, 

IMPORTERS, 

65  MAIDEN  LANE,  Corner  of  WILLIAM  St. 


?ement  Inside. 


6 i to  $250  PER  MONTH,  and  all  Expenses  Paid. 
r?  1 UU  We  want  Ag’ts,  male  and  female,  every  where, 
to  whom  we  will  pay  the  above  salary,  or  give  a large 
commission.  Easiness  entirely  new,  permanent,  and  very 
deeirabb.  For  Ml  particulars,  address,  with  stamp, 

G.  W.  Jackson  <fc  Co.,  11  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  HOME  AND  TOMB  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Engraved  on  Steel.  Agents  wanted  in  every  State 
and  County.  Apply  to  JOHN  C.  M.  RAE, 

No.  100  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


The  Cavalier. 

The  Cromwell. 

The  Embroidered. 
The  Guards. 

The  London. 

The  Milton. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Patti. 

The  Paris. 

The  Reform. 

The  Shakspeare. 

The  Travelling. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold*y  druggists. 


VERY  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT. 


The  new  American  Elastic-Stitch  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, patented  Aug.,  1866.  Price  each,  Class  1,  for 
Family  or  Manufacturers'  use,  with  fixtures,  &c.,  all 
complete,  $15.  Will  do  fine  or  coarse  stitching  on  all 
kinds  of  materials  from  Cambric  to  the  thickest  win- 
ter Overcoat  or  Leather.  Sews  rapid,  firm,  and 
beautiful ; perfectly  reliable.  Simple  in  its  movements 
and  easy  to  understand.  Is  the  very,  best  machine 
for  Family  Use.  Samples  of  goods  sewed  and  return- 
ed by  mail  for  examination  when  postage  is  sent. 
Machines  selected  with  care , adjusted,  for  special  ivork, 

and  forwarded,  se j ’~J  * 1'~* — — "A 

en  boxes,  per  exp 

receipt  op  Price.  

them  for  manufacturing  and  family  use  on  ’ 
Salesroom.  Experienced  Agents  wanted. 

all  orders  AMERICAN  SEWING 

PANY,  920  Broadway,  New  York. 


Receives  the  most  flattering  notices  from  the  Press. 
The  Utica  Telegraph  says:  “Never  before  was  such  a 
magazine  given  to  the  young  folks  of  any  country. 
....  We  hall  with  delight  this  exquisite  monthly,  not 
good  only,  but  beautiful."  Another  says:  “The  best 
of  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  it,  while  the  greatest 
of  American  writers  delight  to  entertain  our  young 
folks  in  their  very  best  style.”  So  say  all.  Teems: 
Two  Dollars  a year ; Single  or  Specimen  Number,  20 
cents. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  Ac.,  without 
an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 
worst  case  in  5 minute**,  and  has  never 
failed  to  effect  a permanent  care.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  generally, 
ifjl  Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
I J where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
^ Romaine,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


securely  packed  in  substantial  wood- 

‘ part  of  the  country  on 

lals  from  those  using 

view  at  the 

J.  Address 

MACHINE  COM- 


A beautiful  variety  of  the  above  goods,  elegant  in 
style  and  perfect  in  manufacture,  are  now  offered  at 

Popular  Prices 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 


Reproduces  promptly  for  American  readers  the  first 
class  Serial  Tales  written  for  the  best  European  Peri- 
odicals, by  such  authors  as  Edmund  Yates,  Henry 
Kingsley,  Edmond  About,  Miss  Thackeray,  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  Anthony  Trollope  ; exquisite  Short  Sto- 
ries’and  Sketches  by  Frances  Power  Cobhe,  Alexan- 
der Smith,  Jean  Ingelow,  M.D. Conway  ; and  charm- 
ing Poems  by  Miss  Rossetti,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Terms: 
Single  Number,  10  cents ; $5  00  a year. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


UNION  ADAMS. 
€37  Broadway. 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 

Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  -METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  selection  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 


WITH 

T)  .^1LLQTT-;  hefS- 

gating  tfgSgf 

Sole  A gentj  91,  JohnSt.NewYork. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a char- 
itable institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OBJETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 


Characteristic  piano  piece  by  Jasienski 50c. 

L’Africane  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey 4oc. 

NinePins  Quadrille,  with  figures 33c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music.  . .violin,  15e. ; piauo,  30c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forever violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED'K  BLUME, 

No.  20S  Bowery,  New  York. 


great  variety. 


J.  P.  BROWNE  & CO., 

HARP  MANUFACTURERS, 

Warerooms,  581  Broadway,  New  York, 

OPPOSITE  METROPOLITAN  HOTEL. 
Strings,  Music,  and  every  requisite  for  the  Harp. 
Established,  London,  1810 ; New  York,  1841. 


Holiday  Presents.  Pollak 

& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
602  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.Y. 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


PERFECTION  ATTAINED. 
Strength!  Beauty!  Cheapness! 

Harding’s  Patent  Chain-Back 
Fliotograpfe  Albums. 

The  Trade  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Par  chasers  should  ask  for  Harding’s  Patent  Chain- 
Back  Albums,  as  they  are  far  superior  to  any  others. 
WM.  W.  HARDING,  320  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


dhlxia  & Wsr 

Having  enlarged  onr  Store  by  extending  it  through 
to  Mercer  Street,  we  now  invite  attention  to  the  best 
stock  of 

China,  Glass,  and  Plated' Goods 

In  the  City,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

DINING  SETS,  VASES,  &c., 

From  Auction . 

DAVIS  COLLATORS  & CO., 

No.  479  Broadway, 

Four  doors  below  Broome  Street. 


Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMA  I K 
SALTS,  prepnred  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Companv.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Sails 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drags  and  quacks. 
Use  Strnmntic  Mineral  Baths.  For  sale  at  every  re- 
spectable drag  store. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

I Playing  n-om  1 to  36  different 
tnnes,  and  (posting  from  $550 to  $600. 
The  mo$t  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
naments for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (np  stairs),  New 
e York.  Musical  Coxes  repaired. 


In  Bronze,  Fire  Gilt,  and  Silver,  with  Patent  Fast- 
enings, which  prevent  the  rod  slipping  from  Us  place, 
and  can  he  adjusted  in  an  instant.  Manufactured  only 
by  W.  T.  & J.  MERSEREAU,  62  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

MERCHANTS,”  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 
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In  a patch  of  clearing,  scarcely  more 
Than  his  brawny  double  hands, 

With  woods  behind  and  woods  before. 

The  Settler’s  cabin  stands; 

A little,  low,  and  lonesome  shed, 

With  a roof  of  plap-boards  overhead. 

Ay,  low,  so  low  the  wind-warped  eave 
Hangs  close  against  the  door — 

You  might  almost  stretch  a bishop’s  sleeve 
From  the  rafter  to  the  floor; 

And  the  window  is  not  too  large,  a whit, 
For  a lady’s  veil  to  curtain  it. 


A clock  that  looks  like  a skeleton. 

From  the  corner,  ticks  out  bold, 

And  that  never  was  such  a clock  to  run 
You  would  hardly  need- be  told, 

If  you  were  to  see  the  glances  proud 
Drawn  toward  it  when  it  strikes  so  loud 

The  Settler’s  rifle,  bright  and  brown, 

Hangs  high  on  the  rafter-hooks, 

And  swinging  a hand’s-breadth  lower  down 
Is  a modest  shelf  of  books ; 

Bible  and  Hymn-book,  thumbed  all  through, 
“Baxter’s  Call” — and  a novel  or  two. 

“Peter  Wilkins,”  “The  Bloody  Hand,” 

“The  Sailor’s  Bride  and  Bark,” 

“Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land," 

“The  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke;” 

Some  tracts — among  them  “ The  Milk-maid’s  Fall, 
“Pleasure  Punished,”  and  “Death  at  a Ball." 

A branch  of  sumach,  shining  bright. 

And  a stag-horn  deck  the  wall, 

With  a string  of  birds’-eggs,  blue  and  white, 
Beneath.  But,  after  all. 

Yon  will  say  the  six  little  heads  in  a row  * 

By  the  hearth-stone  make  the  prettiest  show. 

The  boldest  urchin  dares  not  stir, 

But  each  heart,  be  sure,  rebels, 

As  the  father  taps  on  the  newspaper 
With  his  brass-bowed  spectacles; 

And  knitting-needle  with  needle  clicks, 

As  the  mother  waits  for  the  politics. 

He  has  rubbed  the  glass  and  rubbed  the  bow, 
And  now  is  a fearful  pause : 

“Come,  Molly!”  he  says,  “come  Sue,  come  Joe, 
And  I’ll  tell  you  of  Santa  Claus!” 

How  the  faces  shine  with  the  glad  surprise, 

As  if  the  souls  looked  out  of  the  eyes. 

In  a trice  the  dozen  ruddy  legs 
Are  bare;  and  speckled  and  brown 
And  blue  and  gray,  from  the  wall-side  pegs, 
The  stockings  dangle  down; 

And  the  baby,  with  wondering  eyes,  looks  out 
To  see  what  the  clatter  is  all  about. 

“And  what  will  Santa  Claus  bring?”  they  tease, 
“And,  say,  is  he  fall  and  fair?” 

V/hile  the  ytmnger  climb  the  good  man’s  knees, 
And  the  elder  scale  his  chair; 

And  the  mother  jogs  the  cradle,  und  tries 
The  charm  of  the  dear  old  lullabies, 


So  happily  the  hours  fly  past, 

’Tis  pity  to  have  them  o’er, 

But  the  rusty  weights  of  the  clock,  at  last, 

Are  dragging  near  the  floor, 

And  the  knitting-needles,  one  and  all, 

Are  stuck  in  the  round,  red  knitting-ball. 

Now,  all  of  a sudden  the  father  twirls 
The  empty  apple-plate — 

“Old  Santa  Claus  don’t  like  his  girls 
And  boys  to  be  up  so  late!” 

He  says,  “And  I’ll  warrant  our  star-faced  cow-, 
He’s  waiting  astride  o’  the  chimney  now.” 

Down  the  back  of  his  chair  they  slide, 

They  slide  down  arm  and  knee— 

“ If  Santa  Claus  is  indeed  outside. 

He  sha’n’t  he  kept  for  me!” 

Cry  one  and  all,  and  away  they  go — 

Hurrying,  flurrying — six  in  a row. 

In  the  mother’s  eyes  are  happy  tears 
As  she  sees  them  flutter  away ; 

“My  man,”  she  says,  “it  is  sixteen  years 
Since  our  blessed  wedding-day, 

And  I wouldn’t  think  it  but  just  a year 
If  it  wasn’t  for  all,  these  children  here.” 

And  then  they  talk  of  what  they  will  do 
As  the  years  shall  come  and  go; 

Of  schooling  for  little  Molly  and  Sue, 

And  of  land  for  John  and  Joe ; 

And  Dick  is  so  wise,  and  Dolly  so  fair, 

“ They,”  says  the  mother,  “will  have  luck  to  spare  1 

“Ay,  ay,  good  wife,  that’s  clear,  that’9  clear!” 

Then,  with  eyes  on  the  cradle  bent : 

“ And  what  if  he  in  the  wolf-skin  here 
Turned  opt  to  be  President! 

Just  think ! oh  wouldn’t  it  be  fine — 

Such  fortune  for  your  boy  and  mine !" 

She  stopped — her  heart  with  hope  elate— 

And  kissed  the  golden  head; 

Then,  with  the  brawny  hand  of  her  mate 
Folded  in  hers,  she  said: 

“Walls  as  narrow,  and  roof  as  low, 

Have  sheltered  a President,  you  know." 

And  then  they  said  they  would  work  and  wait — 
The  good,  sweet-bearted  pair — 

You  must  haVe  pulled  the  latch-etring  straight, 
Had  you  in  truth  been  thefe, 

Feeling  that  yo'n  were  not  by  leave 
At  the  Set  tier's  hearth  that  Christmas-Eve. 


The  roof-tree’s  bept  and  knotty  knees 
By  the  Settler’s  axe  are  braced. 

And  the  door-yard  fence  is  three  felled  trees 
With  their  bare  arms  interlaced; 

And  a grape-vine,  shaggy  and  rough  and  red, 
Swings  from  the  well-sweep’s  high,  sharp  head. 

And  among  the  stubs,  all  charred  and  black, 
•Away  to  the  distant  huts, 

Winds  in  and  out  the  wagon-track. 

Out  full  of  zigzag  ruts ; 

And  down  and  down  to  the  sluggish  pond, 

And  through  and  up  to  the  swamps  beyond. 

Aud  do  you  ask  beneath  such  thatch 
What  heart  or  hope  may  be? 

Just  pull  the  string  of  the  wooden  latch, 

And  see  what  you  shall  see: 

A hearth-stone  broad  and  warm  and  wide, 
With  master  and  mistress  either  side. 


And  ’twixt  them,  in  the  radiant  glow — 
Prattling  of  Christmas  joys — 

With  faces  in  a shining  row. 

Six  children,  girls  and  boys ; 

And  in  the  cradle  a head  half-hid 
By  the  shaggy  wolf-skin  coverlid. 

For  the  baby  sleeps  in  the  shaded  light 
As  gently  as  a lamb, 

And  two  little  stockings,  scarlet  bright, 

Are  hanging  ’gainst  the  jamb ; 

And  the  yellow  ent  lies  all  of  a curl 
In  the  lap  of  a two-years’  bine-eyed  girl. 

On  the  dresser,  saved  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
A hamper  of  apples  stands, 

And  some  are  red  as  the  children’s  cheeks, 
And  some  are  brown  as  their  hands ; 

For  cakes  and  apples  must  stead,  you  see* 
The  rich  man’s  ctmtlier  Christmas-tree. 
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Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

This  Number  completes  the  Tenth  Volume  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly.  This  has  been  a volume  unusually  re- 
plete with  interest.  The  illustrations,  both  in  number 
and  variety,  have  surpassed  those  of  any  illustrated 
periodical.  Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that 
the  year  now  closing  has  been  a period  of  great  mo- 
ment in  the  world’s  history.  The  European  Continent 
has  passed  through  the  most  significant  revolution  ot 
the  last  fifty  years,  out  of  which  a great  Protestant 
Power  has  come  which  rivals  even  the  Second  French 
Empire.  At  home,  to  the  period  of  bloody  civil  war 
there  has  succeeded  a nc  less  critical  period  of  recon- 
struction. The  events  of  this  important  year,  both  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign,  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Week- 
ly, and  have  been  continually  the  subject  of  editorial 
comment.  Every  number  of  the  JTeeWjriselectrotyped, 
and  the  ten  volumes  now  completed  may  be  obtained 
at  $T  per  volume.  The  contents  of  these  volumes  com- 
prise, besides  illustrations  of  all  interesting  current 
events  and  portraits  of  prominent  personages,  an 
amount  of  general  literature— representing  the  best 
productions  of  the  last  decade— which  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  series. 

RT  Subscribers  who  wish  to  bind  the  Tenth  Volume 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  ending  with  No.  522,  may  obtain 
gratuitously  f rom  the  principal  News  Dealers  a Title- 
page  and  Table  op  Contents. 

W Dealers  may  obtain  Cloth  Covers  for  Binding 
the  Volume  at  Seventy-five  cents  each  net. 
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WHAT  NEXT  ? 

THE  North  Carolina  Legislature,  by  a vote 
of  93  to  10  in  the  Lower  House,  and  44  to 
1 in  the  Upper,  has  rejected  the  Amendment. 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Florida  have  done 
likewise.  Governor  Humphreys  recommends 
its  rejection  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  and 
Governor  Orr  to  that  ot  South  Carolina.  The 
Georgia  Legislature  would  prefer  a Territorial 
Government,  according  to  the  telegram,  rather 
than  the  Amendment ; and  the  President  of  its 
Senate,  “amidst  great  applause,” declared  that 
“human  forbearance  has  its  limits,  and  the 
worm  will  turn  if  trodden  on.”  Mr.  Raphael 
Semmes,  Moral  Philosopher,  announces,  in  a 
lecture  at  Galveston,  that  he  has  been  at  home 
endeavoring  to  restore  his  State  to  her  place  in 
the  Union  without  tarnishing  her  honor.  The 
Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder  declares  that  “if 
this  Union  is  to  stand,  the  rights  of  the  South 
must  be  respected."  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens is  equally  strenuous  against  the  Amend- 
ment, and  for  “ the  continuous  rights  of  States.” 
Every  leader  of  opinion,  every  newspaper  of  in- 
fluence, the  Legislatures  and  the  Governors  in 
the  unrestored  States,  are  unanimous  against 
the  Amendment.  Not  a single  powerful  voice 
in  those  States  has  been  raised  for  it. 

Meanwhile  the  petition  of  the  loyal  Loui- 
sianians, signed  by  Governor  Wells  and  oth- 
ers— the  declaration  of  Ex-Governor  Holden, 
the  President’s  Provisional  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  a Committee  from  that  State 
— and  the  statements  of  the  Southern  Loyalist 
Association  in  Washington,  all  agree  that  the 
governments  of  the  unrestored  States  are  in  the 
hands  ot  men  hostile  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment— that  the  Union  men  in  these  States  are 
consequently  oppressed  and  in  constant  danger 
— that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  Freed- 
men  are  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  disloyal — 
that  justice  for  loyal  men  in  the  civil  courts  is 
uncertain,  and  military  protection  inadequate. 
To  these  statements  must  be  added  the  reports 
of  great  destitution  in  certain  districts;  the 
general  apathy  or  sense  of  insecurity  which 
springs  trom  the  consciousness  of  a radical  de- 
rangement of  local  public  affairs;  the  unwill- 
ingness of  capital  or  labor  to  move  toward  dis- 
turbed States,  and  the  necessary  paralysis  of 
industry.  Looking  at  these  facts,  with  a due 
knowledge  of  history  and  experience  ot  human 
nature,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
situation  with  which  the  country  is  now  called 
to  deal. 

The  Amendment  we  must  consider  virtually 
rejected  as  a condition  of  restoration.  The 
President’s  policy,  or  experiment,  has  also  fail- 
ed. The  unrestored  States  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  substantially  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  when  the  Presidential  experi- 
ment began — with  this  advantage,  however, 
that  their  real  spirit  has  been  fully  revealed. 
Yet  we  would  not  be  unjust  to  those  who  have 
honestly  acquiesced;  who  took  up  arms  and 
fought , were  beaten,  and  own  it , and  now  ask 
only  that  the  conditions  ot  restoration  shall  be 
just  in  themselves,  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  with  the  national  safety. 
But  such  ar*  not  the  men  nor  the  sentiments 
which  control  the  action  of  the  unrestored  States. 

In  this  situation,  then,  the  first  question  is, 
whether  Congress  should  hope  tor  a reaction  of 
opinion,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment by  the  unrestored  States,  and  postpone 
furthe?  action  of  its  own  toward  restoration  ? 
But  upon  what  ground  can  a change  of  feeling 
be  reasonably  expected?  The  first,  response  to 
the  offer  of  the  Amendment  was  the  New  Or- 
leans massacre,  when  the  controlling  opinion 
of  the  late  rebel  States  relied  upon  the  Execu- 
tive to  sweep  out  Congress  with  a bayonet. 
Then  came  the  Philadelphia  August  Conven- 
tion, stimulating  tl|e,  |uiijqsjterjed  btjtttes  to  refuse 


the  Amendment,  and  claiming  to  represent  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  country  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  those  States  then 
sneered  at  the  Amendment.  But  when  the 
question  was  formally  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  they  universally  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  Amendment  as  the  condition  of  res- 
toration; and  after  the  author  of  the  Phila- 
delphia address,  which  incited  the  States  to 
oppose  the  Amendment,  told  them  distinctly 
that  they  must  accept  it  or  prepare  for  more 
stringent  measures,  there  is  a general  and 
haughty  refusal.  Undoubtedly  the  country 
believed  that  conditions  so  just  and  generous 
would  be,  if  not  heartily,  yet  at  least  silently 
accepted.  Their  imperious  rejection  reveals 
a state  of  mind  which  indicates  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  other  measures.  The  refusal  of 
the  Amendment  must  dispel  a great  deal  of  the 
doubt  which  many  loyal  men  had  of  the  actual 
national  necessity  of  more  stringent  and  rad- 
ical measures.  They  perhaps  believed  in  a 
kind  and  reasonable  feeling  in  the  unrestored 
States,  which  it  is  now  evident  does  not  ex- 
ist, or  does  not  control  State  action. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Congress,  the  only 
adequate  authority,  must  begin  exactly  where 
the  President  did.  The  people  of  the  unre- 
stored States  rebelled,  and  framed  new  local 
governments,  which  were  overthrown  by  the  Na- 
tional arms.  They  were  left  without  any  lawful 
government  in  their  States,  nor  can  they  law- 
fully acquire  any  except  such  as  is  initiated  and 
approved  by  Congress.  Congress  must  there- 
.ore  specify  by  whom  the  first  step  toward  such 
a Government  shall  be  taken;  and  when  its 
Constitution  is  finished  it  must  be,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress,  of  such  a republican  form  that 
the  guarantee  of  the  Union  may  be  pledged  to 
it.  This  leaves  in  the  limbo  of  political  meta- 
physics, where  they  belong,  all  theories  of  Terri- 
torial condition  or  State  suicide.  Those  are 
abstractions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  properly  de- 
scribed as  pernicious.  Equally  so  is  the  Pres- 
ident’s assertion,  and  that  of  the  Democrats  who 
support  him,  that  the  States  haring  been  pre- 
vented from  seceding  have  all  their  rights  un- 
impaired. Why,  then,  did  he  appoint  Provi- 
sional Governors,  and  define  the  qualifications 
of  the  suffrage  ? 

There  is  no  need  of  entangling  ourselves 
with  theories  and  definitions.  The  one  imper- 
ative necessity  is,  that  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress takes  to  restore  the  governments  of  the 
States  shall  be  just,  wise,  generous,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  And  wp  reserve  to 
another  day  comments  upon  the  vinous  prop- 
ositions already  made. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  VOTING 
OF  WOMEN. 

Senator  Cowan’s  proposed  amendment  to 
the  District  Suffrage  bill  provoked  a lively  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  the  voting  of  wo- 
men. It  was  well  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  merely  to  perplex  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom in  the  late  political  storm,  evidently  sup- 
posed that  many  of  his  associates  would  either 
vote  for  it  upon  general  principles,  in  which 
case  they  would  seem  to  be  perilously  extrava- 
gant; or  would  vote  against  it,  in  which  case 
they  would  displease  the  radical  tendency  of 
the  time.  But,  as  usual  in  his  political  aalcu- 
lations,  he  was  disappointed.  The  question  of 
the  voting  of  women  was  felt  not  to  be  seri- 
ously before  the  Senate.  It  is  a subject  upon 
which  the  public  mind  has  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  interested  to  declare  itself,  and  the 
Senate  could  not  know  what  the  country  wanted. 

A law  is  strong  only  when  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion , aud  the  present  work 
of  the  true  friends  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Cowan  is  the  awakening  of  the 
public  mind.  The  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  scon  reveal  the  truth  that  there  is 
no  adverse  argument.  If  women  have  the  same 
natural  rights  as  men,  and  the  same  civil  rights 
and  duties,  including  the  owning  of  property 
and  taxation,  the  whole  question  is  settled ; 
they  have  a right  to  the  same  protection  of 
their  rights  that  all  others  enjoy.  Senator 
Reverdy  Johnson,  always  first  in  a poor  cause, 
could  only  say  that  if  they  voted  they  must  also 
do  military  duty.  But  there  must  be  sharper 
arguments  than  that,  or  the  question  will  go 
by  default.  For  women,  as  citizens,  have  al- 
ways done  and  always  will  do  that  work  in  the 
public  defense  for  which  their  sex  peculiarly 
fits  them.  The  care  of  the  young  warriors,  the 
nameless  and  innumerable  duties  of  the  hospit- 
al and  home,  are  just  as  essential  to  national 
safety  as  fighting  in  the  field  A nation  of  men 
aione  could  not  long  maintain  a contest. 

Senator  FRBLmiHUvgpy  spoke  well  of  “ the 
high  an'*  holy  mission  oi  women.”  But  how- 
eve;  excel  lent  his  remarks,  they  did  not  bear 
upon  the  point,  *or  it  is  only  proposed  to  de- 
rive some  more  practical  advantage  to  society 
from  that  mission.  Let  us  all  be  reasonable. 
Why  is  it  that  the  incessant  frivolities  and  ab- 
surdities in  which  women  are  engaged  does  not 
suggest  to  us  to  enlarge  upon  their  “ high  and 
holy  mission  ?”  If  people  with  a high  and  ic'"- 
mission  may  innocently  sit  bare-necked  in  hot 
theatres  to  be  studied  through  pocket-telescopes 


until  midnight  by  any  body  who  chooses,  why 
should  the  high  and  holy  mission  he  disgraced 
if  they  go  and  quietly  drop  a ballot  in  a box  to 
help  secure  good  laws  for  their  children  ? And 
as  for  “the  mire  of  politics”  upon  which  ora- 
tors wax  eloquent,  the  truth  is  that  they  are 
miry  because  good  men  and  women  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Yet  their  presence 
would  purify  them.  And  is  the  commonwealth 
necessarily  safer  because  intelligence  and  re- 
finement so  often  refrain  from  politics?  The 
other  public  affairs  in  the  conduct  of  which  men 
and  women  associate  are  far  from  miry  for  that 
very  reason. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  getting  hot  and  argu- 
ing the  question  with  a red  face.  The  diffi- 
culty with  those  who  urge  the  suffrage  of  wo- 
men is  that  they  repel  sympathy  by  overstate- 
ment. They  speak  of  the  oppression  of  the 
female  sex  as  if  it  were  an  oppression  like  that 
of  slavery.  But  it  is  nothing  like  it.  There 
was  seldom  a slave,  however  ignorant  and  im- 
bruted,  who  would  not  gladly  have  received  his 
freedom.  But  there  are  very  few  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  intelligent  women  who  seem  se- 
riously to  wish  to  vote.  That,  however,  is 
merely  matter  of  habit.  They  have  exactly 
the  same  interest  in  good  government  that  men 
have,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  vesting 
political  power  in  a sex  than  in  a class  or  in  a 
race.  A State  that  refuses  to  treat  them  in 
this  matter  as  it  does  men  ought  logically  to 
refuse  to  permit  them  to  hold  property  or  to  be 
taxed.  It  ought  to  treat  them  as  incompetent 
and  perpetual  minors.  But  happily  the  tend- 
ency of  society  is  not  backward  to  Oriental 
barbarism.  Good  sense  has  set  aside  most  of 
the  foolish  old  laws  in  regard  to  women  ; and 
when  John  Stuart  Mill  proposes  in  Parlia- 
ment that  they  shall  be  enfranchised,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon  whatever 
occasion,  deliberately  discusses  the  subject,  the 
end  is  as  visible  as  when  the  blossom  begins  to 
set. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

A timely  and  valuable  article  by  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Read  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  been 
published,  reviewing  the  true  constitutional  po- 
sition of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent Executive  in  relation  to  the  Amendment 
now  pending.  The  article  shows  conclusively 
that  the  Executive  is  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  an  amendment  in  any  way  whether  in 
Congress  or  in  a State  Legislature,  and  any 
use  of  the  Executive  authority  to  defeat  an 
amendment  is  a violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Judge  Read  shows,  by  reference  to  the  record, 
that  none  of  the  first  twelve  amendments  were 
ever  submitted  to  the  President.  The  thir- 
teenth, that  of  emancipation,  was  by  an  error 
presented  to  the  President ; but  the  Senate  on 
the  7th  February,  1865,  declared  that  the  pres- 
entation was  an  inadvertence  and  should  not 
constitute  a precedent. 

The  present  Amendment,  the  fourteenth, 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June.  1866, 
and  the  House  on  the  13th.  On  the  18th  a 
concurrent  resolution  requested  the  President 
to  transmit  it  to  the  Executives  of  the  several 
States.  On  the  2 2d  he  complained  that  it  was 
not  submitted  foi  his  approval,  ami  proceeded 
to  argue  against  the  expediency  and  constitu- 
tionality of  the  action  of  Congress — and  this 
upon  a subject  of  which  he  had  no  more  official 
right  to  speak  than  the  Queen  ot  England. 
But,  not  content  with  arguing,  he  arrayed  the 
force  of  the  Executive  patronage  against  the 
Amendment.  The  Captains  of  the  Executive 
party,  Senators  Dixon,  Doolittle,  and  Cow- 
an, denounced  the  Amendment  as  unjust  and 
insulting;  and,  finally,  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion of  the  15th  of  August  declared  that  the 
late  rebels  were  degenerate  sons  of  heroes  if 
they  could  submit  to  “the  humiliations  thus 
sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them.”  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy Johnson  called  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  passage,  and  it  was  read,  while  the  Conven- 
tion rose  and  cheered.  When  the  proceedings 
were  reported  to  the  President  he  stigmatized  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government  a?  call- 
ing itself  “ the  Congress,  and  hanging  on  the 
verge  of  the  Government.”  All  this  was  part 
of  the  action  of  the  Executive  to  defeat  a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Judge  Read  then  proceeds  to  show  that  two- 
tliirds  of  o quorum  only  are  necessary  to  pass  a 
bill  over  the  veto  or  to  propose  an  amendment, 
and  that  the  word  “House”  is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  synonymous  with  quorum.  Thus 
there  has  always  been  a constitutional  quorum 
in  Congress  whether  the  late  rebel  States  were 
represented  oi  not.  The  consequences  of  this 
position  are  evident  and  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. If  this  Congress  be  competent  to  propose 
amendments,  why  are  not  three-quarters  cl  the 
States  which  compose  it  competent  to  rutity 
amendments  ? But  if  thb  Congress  br  not  com- 
petent, then  all  national  legislation  trom  the 
year  1861  is  invalid,  and  the  President,  Chief 
Justice,  General,  and  all  Foreign  Ministers  are 
equally  go.  Apply  the  theory  ot  the  incompe- 
tency of  ( Vmgress  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to 
all  our  finaneiai  obligations  and  relations,  and 
whai  would  be  the  result  ? 


Judge  Read’s  conclusion  is,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  repre- 
sented in  Cougress  is  sufficient  for  the  Amend- 
ment ; and,  secondly,  that  the  ratifications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  at  present. 
This  view  i3  presented  with  admirable  clearness, 
ample  learning,  and  discretion,  and  the  brief  pa- 
per is  worthy  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
every  well-meaning  citizen. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

It  was  a long  time  after  the  whole  country 
was  traveling  by  railroad  before  the  cars  were 
even  tolerably  ventilated ; and  the  most  useful 
movement  toward  that  result  was  raising  the 
roof  of  the  car.  It  was  a great  relief  and  very 
simple,  but  it  was  very  long  before  we  reached 
it.  There  is  exactly  the  same  slowness  and 
difficulty  in  procuring  more  appropriate  and 
convenient  buildings  for  colleges.  The  old 
brick  barrack  rides  us  like  a nightmare.  We 
are  slow  to  believe  in  a University  that  does 
not  assert  its  existence  in  huge  piles  of  building 
like  cotton  mills,  as  if  there  were  some  similar- 
ity in  the  necessary  appliances  to  produce  cot- 
ton cloth  and  scholarship. 

The  whole  subject,  of  which  this  is  hut  a de- 
tail, is  considered  carefully  and  sagaciously  in 
a little  pamphlet  bv  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, and  submitted  as  a report  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  calls  it  “A  few  things  to  be 
thought  of  before  proceeding  to  plan  buildings 
for  the  National  Agricultural  Colleges.”  And 
it  is  a truly  valuable  series  of  suggestions  upon 
the  general  topic.  The  huge  monumental 
buildings  for  charitable  purposes  in  cities  spring 
from  want  of  ground  room.  Yet  in  cases  where 
compactness  of  space  would  seem  most  desira- 
ble and  convenient,  as  in  certain  reformatory 
and  penal  institutions,  the  large  buildings  have 
not  been  found  necessary.  Mr.  Olmsted  re- 
fers in  illustration  to  the  agricultural  colony  of 
Methav,  the  Norfolk  Island  penal  colony,  when 
under  Captain  Machonochie,  the  Irish  penal 
establishment  near  Dublin,  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  in  New  York.  In  arranging  the 
buildings  for  an  Agricultural  College,  however, 
it  is  not  only  essential  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  necessary  College  lecture  and  reading 
rooms,  the  laboratory  and  gymnasium,  the  mu 
seum  and  armory  shall  be  distributed,  but  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  farmer’s  life,  with 
his  taste  and  circumstances,  must  be  borne  con- 
stantly in  mind.  These  points  are  all  treated 
by  Mi.  Olmsted  with  great  insight  and  good 
sense. 

As  for  the  dormitory  system,  the  old  college 
barracks  and  commons  are  satisfactory  to  no 
one.  Hitherto  they  have  been  erected  from 
motives  of  supposed  convenience,  and  are  part 
of  the  medieval  tradition.  But  in  the  great 
Continental  universities  they  are  unknown  and 
in  this  country  the  Michigan  University,  which 
lias  the  largest  number  of  students  of  any  col 
lege  in  the  country,  and  which  even  the  oratoi 
ot  the  Harvard  Alumni  last  summer  declared  to 
be,  upon  the  whole,  the  truest  University  in  the 
land,  has  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  college 
purpose,  but  not  the  vast  dormitories.  Mr. 
Olmsted  says  that  one  of  the  faculty  of  one 
of  the  oldest  American  colleges  is  of  opinion 
that  special  lodgings  for  students  can  not  gen 
eraily  be  dispensed  with;  but  he  thinks  they 
will  take  the  form  of  club-houses,  or  houses  fo. 
the  exclusive  use  of  as  many  students  as  can 
be  domestically  cared  for  by  a family.  We 
hope  so.  It  will  be  another  proof  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization. 


PAYING  THE  STATE  DEBTS. 

Controller  Hillhousb,  of  this  State,  has 
addressed  a letter  to  Senator  Morgan  upon  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  the  States. 
He  proposes  that  the  National  Government  shall 
provide  tor  the  war  debt  of  the  States  in  some 
fair  and  adequate  manner.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment drafted  from  the  beginning,  the  payment 
of  large  bounties,  and  consequently  the  great 
debts,  would  have  been  avoided.  In  paying  the 
bounties  the  States  did  only  what  the  Nation- 
al Government  would  have  been  obliged  to  do ; 
for  the  war  would  not  otherwise  have  been  car- 
ried on  successfully,  and  as  the  payment  was 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  the  States 
may  justly  expect  some  reimbursement. 

General  Hillhouse  refers  to  the  action  of 
the  first  Congress  which  assumed  for  the  Union 
the  revolutionary  war-debt  of  the  States,  and 
he  reasons  that  to  relieve  property  trom  the 
weight  of  State  debt  is  to  enable  it  to  respond 
to  the  claims  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
Governments  have  the  same  right  with  the  Un- 
ion to  provide  for  their  own  preservation,  But 
if  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government  should 
ever  be  extended  to  reach  every  source  of  revenue 
in  the  State,  the  State  must  fall.  Therefore 
national  taxation  must  stop  at  a point  which 
leaves  sufficient  revenue  to  the  State,  or  the 
whole  system  crumbles.  The  Controller  then 
shows,  from  the  actual  and  prudently  estimated 
future  financial  condition  of  the  country,  that 
the  Government  will  be  easily  able  to  provide 
for  tSq-pffyjipe^t|  v|ifich|-bp  recommends ; and  he 
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proposes  that  the  Government  relinquish  for 
that  purpose  to  the  States  the  tax  on  incomes. 
The  receipts  from  this  source  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1866,  were  $60,000,000 — a sum 
adequate  to  the  proposed  object,  yet  which 
would  still  leave  the  National  Government  am- 
ply provided  for  its  own  wants.  But  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  loss  of  this  tax  would  readily  be  sup- 
plied by  the  annual  increase  of  other  revenues. 
Thus  the  States  which  had  made  no  debt  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  which  have  paid  it,  could  dis- 
continue the  tax  altogether.  Other  States  would 
continue  it,  but  might  properly  reduce  it  to 
three  per  cent. 

This  plan,  as  General  Hillhousb  remarks, 
is  not  an  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  debts  of  the  States,  nor  of  their  payment  in 
any  form.  Each  State  would  pay  its  own 
debts  from  the  property  of  its  own  citizens, 
while  the  National  Government  would  simply 
relinquish  a single  source  of  revenue.  The 
letter  of  the  Controller  is  very  lucid  and  con- 
cise, and  his  suggestion,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  revenues,  is  well  worthy  the 
most  thoughtful  attention. 


WEST  POINT. 


The  Report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  to 
West  Point  speaks  in  general  terms  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  condition  and  arrangements  of 
the  Academy,  but  states  that  many  changes  may 
be  advantageously  made.  It  proposes  that  the 
number  of  students  be  increased  from  292  to 
400.  Such  a change  is  plainly  desirable,  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  number  to 
less  than  500.  The  suggestion  that  the  Acad- 
emy should  be  the  scientific  military  school  of 
the  nation,  and  not  undertake  to  teach  the 
lower  and  higher  general  branches,  is  also  ex- 
cellent. It  certainly  should  not  be  a primary 
or  grammar  school.  But  the  great  necessity  is 
that  the  admission  should  be  determined  by 
competitive  examinations.  If  there  are  to  be 
800  or  500  students,  let  them  be  the  300  or  500 
best  prepared,  and  not  those  whom  chance  or 
personal  partiality  tavors.  Above  all,  let  West 
Point  be  a school  of  chivalric  fidelity  to  the 
American  principle.  Let  every  youth  educated 
by  his  countiy  or  her  service  be  taught  that  he 
is  a son  of  Liberty,  and  that  the  glory  of  the 
flag  which  he  is  to  bear  is  that  it  is  the  flag  of 
equal  human  rights. 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  WE  SLEEP? 

We  know  that  there  are  some  sluggards  in  the 
world;  but  we  apprehend  that  their  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  wasting  time  in  sleep  as  in  a wakeful  idle- 
ness. They  hate  activity,  and  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  their  having  a long  night  of  sleep,  pro- 
vided they  would  do  diligently  when  awake.  Most 
of  those  who  act  the  part  of  the  sluggard,  according 
to  Solomon’s  description,  are  probably  idlers  who 
seek  after  pleasure  at  hours  when  they  ought  to  be 
asleep ; and  so,  in  the  morning,  when  the  men  who 
do  the  world’s  work,  either  mental  or  bodily,  are 
busy,  fresh  from  nature’s  sound  and  healthy  sleep, 
they  toss  about  in  bed  wearily  dozing,  continually 
saying,  as  they  rouse  from  this  state,  “ Yet  a little 
sleep,  a little  slumber,  a little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep.” 

Some  or  these  idlers  do  really  sleep  much  more 
than  they  ought  to  do,  simply  because  they  eat  so 
much  that  they  must  sleep.  Eating  is  one  of  their 
chief  enjoyments.  They  make  a god  of  then-  belly, 
and  so  stupefy  the  brain  by  the  consequent  engorge- 
ment that  they  must  sleep  more  than  other  men. 

Men  who  make  a business  of  life — who  love  act- 
ivity— in  their  abhorrence  of  idlers  and  sleepy  men 
are  apt  to  give  themselves  too  little  time  for  sleep. 
They  forget  that  there  is  in  the  old  couplet,  so  often 
quoted,  an  “early  to  bed”  as  well  as  an  “early  to 
rise.”  They  are  encouraged  to  their  encroachments 
on  the  proper  hours  for  sleep  by  the  stories  that  are 
often  told  of  the  little  time  given  to  sleep  by  some 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  If  the  stories  be 
true,  which  we  much  doubt  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  we  are  very  clear  that  more  work  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  long-run  if  more  time  had 
been  daily  given  to  “ tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 

That  we  may  have  a suitable  appreciation  of  this 
matter  let  us  consider  what  sleep  is,  and  what  it  is 
for. 

Sleep  is  a singular  co  - lifion.  How  opposite  to 
the  wakeful  3tate.'  It  has  been  often  likened  to 
death,  and  called  its  sister ; but  it  is  like  death  in 
only  a few  of  its  phenomena — its  stillness,  its  in- 
sensibility to  external  things;  but  even  when  pro- 
found the  blood  courses  as  usual  in  its  channels,  the 
respiration  goes  on,  and  nutrition  is  probably  even 
more  active  than  in  the  wakeful  state ; and  when 
not  profound  the  senses  respond  to  impressions  and 
the  mind  revels  in  a jumble  of  thoughts,  or  even 
sometimes  moves  with  all  its  accustomed  regularity. 

Sleep  is  a mysterious  condition.  Many  have 
been  the  speculations  about  it  by  philosophers  and 
physiologists,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  settled,  satis- 
factorily, upon  its  nature,  though  we  know  much  in 
regard  to  its  phenomena  and  the  circumstances  that 
influence  it. 

The  object  for  which  this  condition  was  ordained 
by  the  Creator  is  obvious  enough.  It  is  for  the 
restoration  and  reinvigoration  of  the  system  after 
exhaustion  by  labor.  But  it  is  not  needed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  whole  system.  The  wearied  mus- 
cles need  no  sleep ; merely  rest  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  them.  It  is  the  brain  and  nerves  that  re- 
quire sleep,  for  their  action  is  something  besides 
motion,  and  therefore  something  besides  the  cessa- 
tion of  motion  is  required  by  them.  The  miixj  must 
cease  to  use  the  brain  and  nerves,  .be  " 
impressions  npon  the  worldUiio«ind,l  i 


ing  impressions  from  it  through  the  senses.  And 
the  more  perfect  this  cessation  the  more  perfect  is 
the  sleep. 

ft  has  been  very  generally  said  that  sleep  is  re- 
quired especially  for  the  repair  of  the  system— that 
the  machinery  of  the  body  needs  to  lie  by  for  re- 
pair just  like  any  other  machinery.  But  this  has 
been  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  nutrition  and  re- 
pair are  going  on  all  the  time.  And  yet  we  think 
that  it  must  be  granted  that  sleep  is  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  this  repair,  at  least  if  we  use  this 
word  in  its  widest  sense.  During  the  rest  which 
sleep  gives  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system  changes 
undoubtedly  occur  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parti- 
cles, which  make  a completion  of  those  changes  of 
repair  that  are  going  on  at  all  times  during  the 
wakeful  state.  And  beyond  this  there  may  be  some 
changes  which  can  not  be  effected  at  all  while  the 
machinery  is  in  motion. 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  health  that  sufficient  time 
be  given  to  sleep ; for  if  it  be  not  done  there  will  be 
imperfect  restoration  or  repair  after  exhaustion. 
The  result  hero  i9  cumulative.  If  there  bo  each 
night  only  a small  deficiency  in  repair  there  will  bo 
a gradual  but  certain  undermining  of  the  health. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a significant  fact  in  this 
connection  that  even  a severe  and  long-continued 
pressure  of  anxiety  and  labor  is  not  apt  to  produce 
insanity  so  long  as  the  sleep  is  not  broken  in  upon 
materially. 

It  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little  sleep ; 
for,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  amount  ac- 
complished in  labor  either  of  body  or  mind  is  far 
from  being  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  em- 
ployed. 

Some  need  more  time  for  sleep  than  others.  How 
much  is  required  in  each  individual  case  must  be 
ascertained  by  observation.  From  six  to  eight 
hours  sleep  is  ordinarily  needed  by  adults.  John 
Hunter  and  Frederick  the  Great,  it  is  said, 
got  along  with  five  hours;  but  we  think  that  they 
would  have  done  more  and  lived  longer  if  they  had 
slept  more.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  had  even 
less  sleep  than  this ; hut  the  contrary  has  been  as- 
serted by  Bourrienne,  who  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  his  habits.  Besides,  he  was  a good 
sleeper.  He  slept  soundly,  and  took  little  time  to 
get  to  sleep.  Whenever  he  was  deprived  of  his 
regular  rest  he  made  up  for  the  loss  by  naps,  into 
which  he  could  drop  so  readily  that  it  is  said  that 
he  could  take  “forty  winks”  at  any  time. 

Children  need  more  sleep  than  adults,  partly  at 
least  because  there  is  not  merely  repair  to  be  pro- 
vided for  but  growth.  Some  parents  discontinue 
the  daily  nap  of  the  child  too  soon.  It  should  be 
continued  through  the  third  year,  and  in  some  cases 
even  longer. 

LITERARY. 

Laboulaye’s  “Fairy  Book,”  just  published  in 
beautiful  form  by  the  Harpers,  is  truly  delightful 
It  will  take  its  place  with  the  choicest  fairy  lore 

upon  the  little  shelve*  and  in  the  STWCCt  trearts  of 

children.  The  author,  whose  name  is  so  kindly 
known  to  us  as  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful French  friends  during  the  war,  dedicates  the 
volume  in  a charming  preface  to  his  grand-daughter, 
and  he  adds  a most  genial  letter  to  his  young  friends 
in  America.  Miss  Mahv  L.  Booth,  the  translator 
of  Henri  Martin’s  “ History  of  France,"  and  of 
Laboulaye’s  “Paris  in  America,"  has  translated 
the  stories  with  remarkable  grace  and  skill,  and  the 
profuse  illustrations  are  of  the  most  fascinating  kind 
for  the  young  reader.  We  speak  patronizingly  of 
the  young  reader,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
every  word  of  the  book  with  eagerness  and  delight ; 
and  although  the  stories  are  called  the  Fairy  Tales 
of  Many  Nations,  yet  they  are  all  of  one  land,  the 
dear  and  familiar  fairy  land  of  Cinderella  and  Puss 
in  Boots,  and  Ali  Baba  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Miss  Mulock’s  new  novel,  “The  Two  Mar- 
riages,” is  just  issued  by  the  Harpers.  Her  name 
is  the  passport  for  her  charming  books  to  every 
heart  and  hearth.  The  tender,  touching  story  of 
“ A Noble  Life”  is  not  less  winning  than  her  famous 
novel  of  “ John-Halifax,”  and  the  new  volume  will 
have  the  same  wide  circulation  and  admiration. 

In  “ Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,”  by  Charles  Lever, 
the  “ Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighborhood,”  by  George 
Macdonald,  “ Lizzie  Lorton  of  Grcyrigg,”  by  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  “Rachel’s  Secret,”  by  the  author  of 
“The  Master  of  Marton,”  “Bernthal,”  from  the 
German  of  L.  Muiilbach,  and  “Madonna  Mary,” 
by  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  the  author  of  “Miss  Marjori- 
banks,”  the  Harpers  have  reprinted  the  most  not- 
ed and  remarkable  of  the  late  English  novels,  and 
provided  for  every  taste 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

December  11: 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  the  hill  for  the  admission  of  Col- 
orado, with  a favorable  recommendation. 


when  any  person 

the  President  and  rejected  by  the  Senate,  such  person 
shall  be  Ineligible  for  any  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment for  one  year.  This  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  18 
yeas  to  182  nays. 

December  12: 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  regulate  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  debated,  and  an 
amendment  extending  the  suffrage  to  females  was  re- 
jected, 9 to  37. 

December  13:  . , . „ , 

In  the  8enate,  in  debate  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Suffrage  bill,  Mr.  Dixon’s  amendment,  requiring  that 
voters  shall  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  their  names 
was  rejected.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  32  to  13. 

In  the  House,  the  Deficiency  Bill  was  passed.  A 
concurrent  resolution  was  passed  to  take  a recess  from 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  December,  to  Thursday,  the  3d 
of  January. 

December  14:  _ ....  , 

In  the  Senate,  the  Deficiency  hill  was  passed.— It 
was  voted  to  adjourn  on  the  20th  till  January  3. 


In  the  House,  Mr.  Shellabarger  presented  a memorial 
from  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana,  asking  Congress 
to  establish,  under  the  care  of  the  United  States,  a 
Government  for  that  State.  The  document  is  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  several  thousand  electors  of 
Louisiana.  It  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  New  Orleans  riots.— The  Senate  bill,  granting 
universal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
taken  up  and  passed  by  a vote  of  118  to  46. 

December  17 : 

In  the  Senate,  the  usual  honors  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Wright. 

In  the  House,  a translation  of  the  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  acknowledging  the  joint  resolu- 
tion congratulating  him  on  his  escape  from  assassina- 
tion, was  read  and  applauded. 

the  matamoras  affair. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  recent 
occupation  of  Matamoras  by  General  Sedgwick : 

Up  to  November  24  Canales  continued  to  hold  the 
city  with  about  2500  troops.  Escobedo  threatened  it 
with  about  the  same  number  from  the  outside.  On 
the  24th  Canales  informed  General  Sedgwick  unoffi- 
cially that  he  could  not  control  his  troops  for  want 
of  money  to  pay  them,  and  requested  him  to  occupy 
the  city.  General  Sedgwick,  through  Colonel  Perkins, 
requested  Canales  to  state  this  officially,  which  he  did ; 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  forces 
should  occupy  the  plaza  and  attend  to  the  good  order 
of  the  town,  while  Canales  occupied  the  fortifications 
as  heretofore.  The  Rio  Grande  papers  do  not  credit 
the  story  that  Canales  could  not  control  his  troops, 
but  intimate  that  it  was  a ruse  to  get  the  American 
forces  into  the  city  for  its  better  defense  against  the 
threatened  attack  of  Escobedo. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  a pontoon  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Brownsville 
to  Matamoras,  and  a detachment  of  United  States 
forces,  under  Colonel  Perkins,  crossed  and  took  com- 
mand of  Matamoras.  These  forces  belonged  to  the 
Nineteenth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  A small 
force  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  had  preceded  them.  A 
small  body  of  colored  troops  had  also  been  passed 
over  the  ferry  the  night  previous,  and  held  Santa 
Cruz  and  other  points  leading  to  the  city,  which  is 
about  a mile  distant. 


attacking  the  place  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  in  response  to  which  General  Sedgwick 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  flag 
was  flying  over  the  plaza. 

Thus  were  stationed  the  United  States  forces  in 
Matamoras,  and  Canales’s  troops  in  the  fortifications, 
when  Escobedo  resolved  to  carry  it  by  assault.  He 
began  firing  at  5 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  it  was  Immediately  answered  from  the  forts.  Soon 
after  from  1000  to  1500  men  were  formed  in  line,  and 
marched  to  the  assault  of  Fort  Monterey  in  fine  style. 
Canales  commanded  Fort  Monterey  in  person,  and  the 
assault  was  repulsed.  Canales  followed  up  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  and  in  a moment  his  cavalry 


On  the  30th  the  Elisabeth  Read  arrived  from  Galves- 
ton with  dispatches  to  the  Sherman-Campbell  expe- 
dition from  Washington,  immediately  after  which  the 
United  States  forces  were  withdrawn  to  this  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  said  that  Escobedo  and  Canales 
have  become  reconciled. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  December  15  contains  the 
report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  Com- 
mittee state  that  they  have  given  the  important  ques- 
tion a careful  consideration,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  the 
Amendment  he  not  adopted.  This  recommendation 
Will  no  doubt  be  acted  on  at  once,  and  the  Amend- 
ment may,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Palmetto  State  is 
concerned,  be  considered  as  rejected.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  known,  fully  agrees  with  the  decision  which 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  Committee.  The  Courier 
also  contains  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  question  of  a call 
for  a National  Convention,  which  report  is  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  position  just  assumed  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Perry. 

ALABAMA. 


both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  Senate,  after 
some  discussion  for  and  against  the  Amendment,  a 
motion  to  refer  the  Message  to  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations  was  carried  by  a vote  of  Yeas  24,  Navs 
5 ; Messrs.  Bell,  Felder,  Garrett,  Sykes,  and  Woodlief 
voting  in  the  negative.  In  the  House  there  was  so 
much  confusion  that  that  body  adjourned.  On  the 
following  day  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
to  whom  the  Governor’s  Message  was  referred,  report- 
ed that  they  “had  duly  and  maturely  considered  the 
same;  and  deeming  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient 
to  enter  into  an  argument  for  their  Report,  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  not  ratify  the  proposed  amendments."  They 
therefore  reported  a joint  resolution  that  “the  State 
of  Alabama  reftises  to  ratify"  the  Amendment.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  27  to  2 in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  69  to  8 in  the  House. 

GEORGIA. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die.  The  feeling 
manifested  was  most  unfavorable  to  any  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Amendment.  The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
in  his  closing  address,  bade  the  country  to  hope  the 
trial  of  fanaticism  would  exhaust  itself,  and  Constitu- 
tional principles  yet  prevail.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  urged  all  to  obey  the  laws  and  cleave  to  the 
Constitution ; but  human  forbearance  had  its  limits, 
and  the  worm  would  turn  if  trodden  on.  Great  ap- 
plause was  manifested  in  both  Houses  at  these  senti- 
ments. The  veto  of  the  Extension  of  the  Homestead 
Act  was  sustained.  Five  vetoes  were  sent  in,  and  only 
that  of  the  Stay  Law  was  overridden. 

RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Baxter  lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  London  a paper  on  the  railroads  of 
the  world,  the  most  interesting  part  of  which  is,  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  and  under  construction,  is  far  ahead  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  combined,  Europe,  Great  Britain 
included,  having  hut  about  42,000  miles,  while  we  in 
this  country  ha'vc  48,860  miles  of  railroad,  of  which 
near  35,000  tunas  are  in  active  operation.  Onr  rail- 
roads wou'd,  in  a single  line,  twice  surround  the  globe, 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Hon.  W:il»am  D.  Northend,  the  Democratic  candi- 


and  Miss  Eddy,  a young  lady,  were  drowned  at  Pas- 
coag,  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  evening 
of  December  13,  while  skating. 

The  destitution  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  so 
wide-spread  that  it  is  proposed  to  open  soup-houses, 
at  which  such  of  the  poor  as  are  unable  to  work,  and 
such  as  can  not  obtain  employment,  can  receive  one 
wholesome  meal  a day. 

Governor  Fletcher  has  issued  a supplementary  proc- 
lamation to  the  citizens  of  Lafayette  and  Jackson 
counties,  Missouri,  stating  that  twenty-four  companies 
of  cavalry  and  ten  of  infantry  will  be  retained  in  those  i 
counties.  He  says:  “Whenever  I am  satisfied  that  ' 
the  people  of  those  counties  will  enforce  the  law,  and 
by  their  support  of  the  civil  authority  give  legal  pro- 
tection to  the  law-abiding  citizens,  the  troops  will  be 
withdrawn." 

The  missing  steamship  Britannia  arrived  at  this  port 
December  11. 


A petition,  fifty-two  feet  long,  containing  the  names 
of  nearly  all  the  prominent  citizens  of  New  Mexico, 
has  been  forwarded  to  Washingtom  praying  for  an  In- 
crease of  the  military  force  in  that  Territory,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  against  the  Indians. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  organized  December  12. 
The  majority  favor  State  admission,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Governor  Cummings. 

Dates  from  Tampico  to  the  2d  instant,  represent 
Northern  Mexico  in  a deplorable  condition.  No  le- 
gitimate business  is  being  done,*  and  the  greatest  un- 
certainty for  the  future  prevails.  The  Liberals  have 
made  burdensome  forced  loans  on  the  people.  The 
Imperialists  have  done  likewise.  At  San  Louis  Potosi 
$65,000  were  recently  exacted,  the  latter  by  Mejia. 

The  United  States  iron-clad  steamer  Sew  Ironsides 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  at  League  Island,  De- 
cember 16. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  6aid  to  be  busily  at  work  writ- 
ing his  Travels  in  Brazil.  The  book  will  be  of  a popu- 
lar character  rather  than  scientific. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

December  10 : 

(London.)— Many  of  the  delegates  from  the  British 
American  Provinces,  having  in  view  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Confederation  scheme,  have  arrived.  They 
have  formed  themselves  into  a Conference,  and  select- 
ed Mr.  M ‘Donald  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 

(Paris.)— The  departure  of  the  French  fleet  of  war 
vessels  and  transports  for  Vera  Cruz  is  now  said  to  be 
fixed  for  next  week.  The  vessels  are  fully  manned 
and  provisioned,  and  are  expected  to  reach  their  des- 
tination about  the  middle  of  January. 

A telegram  from  Hanover  reports  the  commence- 
ment of  oppressive  measures  against  the  people  by 
the  Prussian  authorities. 

December  11 : 

(London.)— The  steamer  Bolivar  has  been  seized  in 
the  Medway  on  suspicion  of  being  a Fenian  cruiser. 
A large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  thirtf 
tons  of  gunpowder  were  found  on  hoard  the  steamer. 

(Berlin.)— The  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  the 
Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  on  the  King  and  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  military  budget  has  been  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers. 

Governor  Wright,  the  American  Embassador,  is  se- 
riously ill. 

(Paris.)— The  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French 
troops  will  be  vi-tualJy  completed  to-day. 

(Rome.) — The  man  who  gave  the  information  which 
led  to  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt  is  a French  Cana- 
dian, named  St.  Marie.  He  was  formerly  a Union  sol- 
dier, and  served  in  the  Papal  Zouaves.  Both  he  and 
Surratt  were  in  love  with  the  same  lady  in  Washing- 
ton, and  St.  Marie  betrayed  Surratt  through  jealousy. 

He  says  Surratt  told  him  that  Lincoln’s  assassins, 
tion  was  a preconcerted  plot ; that  he  (Surratt)  carried 
direct  from  Jeff  Davis’s  Cabinet,  at  Richmond,  the 
principal  details  of  the  plot  to  Washington ; and  that 
the  assassination  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  Davis's  Cabinet,  hut  was  done  by  their  di- 
rections and  orders. 

December  12 : 

(London.)— The  Fenian  troubles  In  Ireland  are  in- 
creasing. Another  regiment  of  artillery  has  been  or- 
dered and  will  soon  proceed  to  Ireland. 

A factory  for  the  preparation  of  Greek  fire  has  been 
discovered  by  the  police  In  Dublin. 

December  13: 

(London.)— A most  appalling  explosion  has  occurred 
in  a colliery  at  Barnsley,  in  the  County  of  York.  The 
loss  of  life  was  frightful.  The  bodies  of  over  three 
hundred  dead  have  already  been  taken  from  the  mine, 
and  many  others  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

A eeond  explosion  took  place  in  the  same  colliery, 
at  Barnsley,  while  a largo  number  of  miners  were  try- 
ing to  save  the  survivors  of  the  previous  disaster,  and 
thirty  additional  lives  were  lost.  A third  explosion 
took  place  at  10  o’clock  this  morning.  There  is  no 
longer  any  hope  for  those  in  the  pit,  and  they  must 
now  all  be  dead. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  bnman 
beings  In  all  have  lost  their  lives  by  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe. 

Another  terrible  explosion  has  taken  place  In  a col- 
liery in  Stafford,  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  Two 
hundred  men  went  down  into  the  mine  this  morning, 
of  whom  only  thirteen  have  been  taken  out  alive,  and 
they  are  badly  Injured.  All  the  rest,  it  is  believed,  are 
dead. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  steamship  Boli- 
var, which  was  recently  seized  in  the  Medway,  was 
not  designed  for  the  Fenians.  She  belongs  to  Co- 
lombia,  and  will  he  delivered  to  the  agent  of  that  Gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  possible. 

Dispatches  received  to-day  irom  the  East  report  that 
a rupture  of  the  relations  between  the  Government* 
of  Turkey  and  Greece  is  imminent. 

(Paris.)— The  Moniteur  this  morning  has  * telegram 
dated  Mexico,  December  3,  and  signed  by  Bazarne  and 
Castelnau, 'which  says.  “ Maximilian  is  still  in  Mexico, 
though  there  has  been  as  yet  no  decision  as  to  his  fn- 
ture  movements.  As  the  evacuation  must  be  cora- 

Sleted  in  March  it  is  urgent  that  there  should  be  no 
elay  in  the  arrival  of  the  transports.  The  mission 
of  Sherman  and  Campbell,  who  left  Vera  Crua  on  the 
3d,  appeared  to  he  of  a most  conciliatory  character." 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  finally  decided  to  visit 
the  Pope  or  Rome. 

December  14 : 

(Paris.)— Under  the  new  organization  the  French 
army,  with  the  usual  reserves,  will  foot  up  about 
1,260,000  men.  It  is  expected  that  such  a mighty 
standing  army  in  times  of  peace  will  have  no  good 
effect.  There  is  much  misgiving  to  the  project  among 
the  thoughtful  in  this  city. 

(Berlin.)— The  Government  of  Prussia  is  abont  to 
send  Envoys  to  Vienna.  Now  that  peace  has  come, 
there  is  a determination  on  the  part  ol  both  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  renew  their  former  commercial  rela- 
tions. Negotiations  to  this  end  will  be  immediately 
signed  by  the  Envoys. 

December  16 : 

(Florence.) — The  King  o Italy  opened  the  National 
Parliament  on  Saturday.  In  his  opening  speeeh  he 
wished  Italy  joy  ot  the  freedom  she  had  gained.  He 
said  that  France,  faithful  to  her  promise,  had  with- 
drawn from  Rome,  and  that  the  bc6t  understanding 
existed  between  Italy  and  Napoleon.  He  declared 
that  he  would  respect  the  territory  of  the  Papal  States. 
He  hoped  that  the  moderation  of  the  Italian  people 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Pope,  and  a spirit  of  concilia- 
tion on  both  sides,  would  remove  all  differences ; and 
said  it  was  his  wish  that  the  Pope  should  remain  inde- 
pendent in  Rome.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  the 
great  and  glorious  future  Italy  had  before  her,  and  de- 
claring that  she  must  by  every  means  develop  her  re- 
sources to  achieve  her  position  as  a great  nation. 

(Pebth.)— The  House  has  passed  the  address  of  M. 
Deak  in  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

December  17 : 

(London.)— It  is  stated  seml-offlclally  that  General 
Almonte  has  received  assurances  by  telegraph  that 
Maximilian  has  abandoned  his  intention  of  leaving 
Mexico,  and  of  an  avowed  determination  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  loyal  Mexicans  and  fight  for  his 
crown. 

(Valetta,  Malta.)— A United  States  sloop  of  war  has 
arrived  here,  bound  to  Alexandria  to  take  Surratt 
back  to  America. 

THE  EMPRKS8  CABLOTTA. 

The  condition  of  this  lady  is  considered  hopeless. 
Besides  her  deranged  mental  condition,  she  suffers 
from  a tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs,  from  which  a 
fatal  result  lslfp^4r  El  I IT  Dm 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Among  our  Christmas  illustrations  we  give  on 
this  page  two,  touching  more  nearly  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  this  joyful  season  : a View  of  Bethlehem — 
the.  scene* of  the  Nativity  ; and  a beautiful  repre- 
sentation *of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  following 
the  Star  to  Bethlehem.  The  two  pictures  are  inti- 
mately related  to  eacli  other,  the  centre  of  interest 
in  either  case  being  the  manger-cradle,  “where  the 
young  child  lay.”  No  place  has  associations  so  sa- 
cred as  Bethlehem.  About  here  dwelt  the  shep- 
herds to  whom  the  angels  sang  that  everlasting 
Gospel  carol  of  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.”  This  story 
of  the  angels  with  their  message  and  song  still  glo- 
rifies Bethlehem  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian. 


For  him  the  sky  above  the  little  village  is  still  the 
scene  of  that  angelic  pomp,  and  the  hills  still  re- 
sound with  that  first  Christmas  song  of  Glory  and 
Peace  and  Good-Will.  And  he  ever  follows  the  Wise 
Men  to  pay  his  adoration  to  the.  new-born  King 
and  Redeemer- 


MIMI'S  CHRIST-CHILD. 

The  great  kitchen  had  been  swept  and  scoured  and 
dusted  to  the  last  point  of  cleanliness ; the  hearth  had 
been  newly  redded,  and  the  iron  dogs  high  piled  with 
oak  and  hickory  logs. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  roaring  fire  sat  Mimi,  in  her 
little  blue  chair,  her  elbows  upon  her  knees,  her  chin 
within  her  palms,  and  her  great  brown  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  fantastic  flames  whirling  and  dancing  up  the 
chimney. 


At  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  her  back  to 
Mimi  and  the  fire,  stood  a tall,  bony  woman,  of  mid- 
dle age,  laboriously  kneading  a mass  of  wheaten 
dough,  and  solacing  her  labpr  by  humming  a psalm- 
tune. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  a great 
tortoise-shell  cat  who  lay  at  Mimi's  feet,  tier-  legs 
stretched  cut  toward  the  fire,  her  head  crouched  Upon 
, the  bricks,  md  her  yellow  eyes  sleepily  blinking  as 
theyitoff  ws»t-he<\  the  Un»,  wSIth  miirlr  of  them  two 
great  topazhs. 

The  purring  of  the  cat,  the  grave  melody  of  the 
hymn,  and  the  crackling  of  the  Are,  mingled  pleas- 
antly with  each  cither  nnd  with  Mimi's  reverie,  until  at 
last  she  said,  softly : . 

“ Eunice !" 

‘“Up,  Israel  l td  the  Temple  haste, 

And  keep  your  festal  day !’ " 
sang  the  woman,  plunging  vigorously  at  the  dough. 

“ Eunice  1"  called  Mimi  again. 


“ What  say?"  and,  still  anchored  by  the  flsts  in  the 
clinging  mass  of  dough, -Eunice  turned  her  head  over 
her  shoulder,  and  looked  in  some  surprise  at  the  mo- 
tionless little  figure  in  the  blue  arm-chair. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  make  plum-pudding,  Eu- 
nice?” asked  Mimi,  after  a little  pause. 

‘ ‘Of  course  I do  1 I can  make  a first-rate  plum-pud- 
ding, only  your  pa  don’t  like  'em,  so  we  never  have 

Mimi  made,  mvxeply,.  and  after  a moment  Eunice 
.went  on  with  her  work  and  herttfiie. 

“ ‘ How  pleased  and,  blest  was  I !’ " sang  she,  when 
again  she  was  interrupted! 

“Eunice,  what  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner  to- 
morrow ? It  is  Christmas-day." 

“I  know  that.  We’re  agoing  to  have  baked  beans 
and  brown  bread  and  Injun  pudding.  We’ve  had  that 
dinner  every  Christmas-day  this  ten  year." 

Tbe'dough’ wasnowso  thoroughly  kneaded  as  to 
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'“cleave”  from  the  hands  that  had  worked  it;  and 
Eunice,  making  it  into  a shapely  mass,  placed  the 
wooden  cover  upon  the  bread-trough,  and  over  this 
laid  a thick  white  cloth.  Then  She  went  to  the  sink 
to  wash  her  hands ; and  finally  came  toward  the  the 
rolling  down  her  sleeves. 

“Luly  Richardson  says  they  are  going  to  have  a 
roasted  goose  and  plum-pudding  for  dinner  to-morrow, 
and  games  in  the  evening;  and  to-night  they  will  all 
haiig  up  their  stockings,  and  Santa  Claus  will  put 
something  in  every  one,"  saidMimi,  without  changing 
her  position." 

“Like  enough  1 The  Doctor’s  folks  hold  to  these 
^ort  of  things,”  replied  Eunice,  rather  contemptuously. 

“Well,  I think  they  are  real  nice  sorts  of  things, 
and  I wish  we  did  them  too,”  said  Mimi,  somewhat 
hastily,  as  she  changed  her  position  so  as  to  look  up 
at  the  brown,  thin  face  of  the  housekeeper,  who,  still 
mechanically  pulling  at  her  sleeve,  said,  softly : 

“ Ten  years  ago— ten  years  ago  to-night  1” 

“ Since  what,  Eunice  ?”  asked  Mimi,  eagerly. 

“ Since  we  kep’  Christmas,"  replied  Eunice,  dryly, 
adding  directly:  “Now  I’m  going  up  to  fix  me,  and 
you  had  ns  well  go  and  set  with- your  pa.  He’ll  be 
kind  of  lonesome  to-night,  I reckon." 

‘ ■ Why,  Eunice  ? Why  will  he  he  lonesome  to-night  ? 
And  why  haven't  we  kept  Christmas  for  ten  years  ? 
That’s  as  old  as  I am— almost.  The  twenty-seventh 
of  December  I shall  he  ten." 

“ Yes— that  was  the  worst  of  it,  I expect,"  said  Eu- 
nice, absently,  as  she  stood  still  plucking  at  her  sleeve. 

“The  worst  of  what?  What  do  you  mean,  Eunice  ? I 


wish  you  would  tell  me  1"  exclaimed  Mimi,  petulantly. 

“If  wishes  was  horses  beggars  might  ride,”  quoted 
- Eunice,  smiling  grimly  as  she  left  the  room. 

Mimi  looked  after  her  a moment,  and  then,  pushing 
back  her  chair  a little  impatiently,  went  toward  a door 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  kitchen. 

“ I’ll  ask  papa,"  murmured  she,  softly  turning  the 
latch  aud  entering  the  room  as  quietly  as  possible,  for 
Mr.  Beverly  was  a man  whom  most  persons  feared  as 
much  as  they  liked,  and  even  his  bright  and  petted 
little  daughter  was  apt  to  restrain  her  step  and  her 
voice  in  his  presence  to  much  quieter  demonstration 
than  usual. 

Especially  to-night,  for  the  Squire,  ns  Eunice  liked 
to  call  him,  had  upon  his  face  a look  which  Mimi  had 
learned  to  know,  and  did  not  love.  A look  of  gloom, 
and  sorrow,  and  stern  endurance,  a reader  of  expres- 
sion would  have  said;  but  to  Mimi  it  was  only  the 
look  which  meant  papa  did  not  wish  to  speak  or  to  be 
spoken  to,  and  that  she  was  to  make  no  noise,  or  even 
look  at  him  too  fixedly.  So,  just  glancing  at  him,  sit- 
ting far  back  in  his  study-chair,  his  arms  folded,  his 
head  slightly  bent,  his  eyes— hardly  visible  under  the 
gray  and  frowning  brows— fixed  upon  the  dying  fire, 
she  sat  quietly  down  a little  behind  him,  and  with  her 
small  hands  clasped  upon  her  knee  began  again  to 
wonder,  but  now  more  drearily  than  before,  why 
Christmas-eve  was  so  uncomfortable  a time  in  her  or- 
dinarily cheerful  home,  and  what  Eunice  could  have 
meant  by  her  vague  hints  and  allusions. 

But  at  ten  years  old  one  does  not  wonder  long  at  any 
thing,  and  Mimi  presently  began  to  study,  as  she  had 
often  done  before,  the  figures  in  a large  painting 
hanging  over  the  fire-place. 

The  scene  was  a stable— the  rough  beams  cobweb- 
draped,  the  farming  utensils  scattered  around.  In  the 
fore-ground  was  a group  consisting  of  a lovely  woman 
holding  an  infant  in  her  arms— an  infant  upon  whose 
tiny  features  the  painter  had  tried  to  impress  the  ten- 
derness, dhc  holiness,  the  conscious  sacrifice  which 
from  his  Kfth  marked  the  Holy  Child  as  one  distinct 
from  the  sons  of  men.  Behind  the  mother  and  infant 
stood  the  Gwrable  form  of  Joseph  s and  at  the  right- 
hand  side  \yere  dimly  seen  the, figures  of  the  Wise  Men 
coming  to  do  homage  to  the  baby  Christ.  At  the  left- 
hand  side  Of  the  painting  were  some  oxen  kneeling, 
their  great  brown  ey?s  fixed  in  dumb  adoration  upon 
the  scene  before  them. 

Mimi  knew  what  the  picture  meant,  for  she  had  oft- 
en talked  of  it  with  Eunice,  and  she  now  sat  thinking 
of  the  sweet  old  story  that  it  tdld,  until,  half-uncon- 
sciously,  she  said : 

< 1 1 wonder  if  the  cattle  really  do  kneel  in  their  stalls 
on  Christmas-eve  ? Eunice  says  some  people  believe 
it.  Do  you,  papa?" 

“What,  child?"  asked  her  father,  never  raising  the 
gray  head  from  its  drooping  posture. 

“Do  you  believe  the  cattle  kneel  in  their  stalls  on 
Christmas-eve,  because  that  is  the  time  the  Lord  was 
born  ?”  asked  Mimi,  reverently. 

“ I know  nothing  about  it.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  Christmas-eve  or  its  le- 
gends. Go  away,  child,  and  play  with  your  doll,  or 
talk  to  Eunice." 

He  leaned  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  his  fore- 
head in  his  clasped  hands.  Mimi  stood  for  an  instant 
looking  at  him,  and  longing  with  all  her  loving  little 
heart  to  soothe  and  comfort  this  mysterious  grief; 
but  the  habit  of  obedience  to  her  father's  commands 
was  stronger  than  the  tender  impulse,  and  she  crept 
silently  to  the  door,  opened  and  shut  it  as  softly  as 
she  could,  and  stood  again  alone  in  the  kitchen. 

“ Eunice  told  me  to  go  to  papa,  and  papa  tells  me 
to  go  to  Eunice,”  thought  the  poor  child,  sadly. 
“Doesn’t  any  body  want  me  or  love  me  when  it  is 
Christmas-eve  ? I wish  there  was  a little  Christ  in 
our  barn,  and  I would  go  and  stay  with  him.  And 
then  the  cows— I wonder  if  our  cows  know  it  is  Christ- 
mas-eve, and  if  they  will  kneel  in  their  stalls  t I mean 
to  go  and  see.” 

So  Mimi  took  from  the  peg  behind  the  door  her  lit- 
tle Rob  Roy  cloak,  threw  it  across  her  shoulders,  and 
drew  the  hood  over  her  head,  looking,  with  her  sweet 
earnest  face  and  brown  curls,  more  like  the  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  in  a picture  than  like  a little  New  England 
country  girl.  Then  quietly  letting  herself  out  at  the 
back-door,  she  stood  for  a moment  upon  the  step  look- 
ing about  her.  It  was  just  after  sunset,  and  a warm 
glow  still  lingered  in  the  west,  melting  imperceptibly 
into  the  cold,  hard  blue  of  the  sky  overhead,  where 
already  some  stars  were  glittering  bright  and  sharp 
ns  bayonet  points.  A north  wind  was  sweeping  over 
the  wide  fields,  and,  catching  the  edges  of  the  snow- 
wreaths,  whirled  them  off  in  feathery  clouds  to  fal1 
presently  a mimic  6now-shower  upon  another  spot. 
Far  away  upon  the  hill-side  stood  the  solitary  house 
in  view ; and  as  Mimi  uoticed  the  ruddy  light  stream- 
ing from  all  the  windows  she  knew  that  Luly  Rich- 
ardson’s “good  time"  was  in  progress. 

A little  shudder  ran  through  the  child’s  frame. 
Partly  it  was  the  north  wind,  that  just  then  flung  a 
shower  of  icy  spray  into  her  face ; partly  it  was  the 
chill  at  her  heart,  which  she  had  brought  from  her  fa- 
ther’s study. 

She  made  a backward  step  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  latch ; but  just  then  a cow  lowed  from  the  barn, 
and  Mimi  paused. 

“ I will  just  run  and  see  if  they  arc  kneeling,"  said 
she,  aloud,  and  jumping  off  the  step;  she  hurried  along 
the  path  dug  through  the  deep  snow  to  the  bam,  and, 
with  fingers  already  numb  with  cold,  raised  the  wood- 
en latch  of  the  little  door,  and  leaving  it  wide  open, 
Went  in. 

‘ The  five  cows  and  the  pair  of  oxen  were  all  in  their 
places,  but  the  cows  were  busily  eating  their  hay, 

‘X K^1,e  “ 


“Well,  they  were  oxen,  I guess,  in  the  real  stable. 
Maybe  cows  don’t  know,”  murmured  she,  and  passed 
on  to  Star  and  Bright,  who  were  certainly  not  in  a 
standing  position,  but  whether  they  could  be  said  to 
kneel,  or  whether  they  were  merely  lying  down,  Mimi 
could  not  at  first  determine  ; and  she  was  still  bend- 
ing over  them,  while  they,  looking  back  at  her  with 
great,  luminous  eyes,  seemed  to  wonder  what  she 
could  want,  when  she  was  startled  by  a sound  from 
behind  the  mound  of  hay  in  the  barn-floor— a sound 
of  a little  child  cooing  and  talking  to  itself  in  sweet, 
inarticulate  baby-talk. 

“Oh,  if  it  should  be  another  little  baby  Christ!" 
thought  Mimi,  thrilling  with  awe  and  delight,  aud 
slipping  between  the  stanchels,  she  crept  on  tip-toe  to 
the  mound  of  hay  and  peeped  around  it. 

A baby,  a pretty,  laughing  baby  lay  there,  holding 
up  a little  mottled  fist  to  catch  a ray  of  light  which, 
streaming  through  a knot-hole  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  bam,  fell  directly  across  him,  and  which  he,  poor 
little  dear!  took,  perhaps,  for  one  of  the  “clouds  of 
glory”  he  had  “ trailed”  from  Paradise. 

But  the  baby  was  not  alone.  Just  beyond  him  lay  a 
woman,  young  and  lovely  as  the  Madonna  of  the  pic- 
ture, except  that  her  sweet  face  was  whiter  than  any 
face  Mimi  had  ever  seen,  and  thinner  and  sadder. 
She  was  asleep,  but  in  such  a strange  position,  with 
her  head  hanging  to  one  side  and  her  eyes  half  open, 
and  her  hands  tightly  clenched.  It  was  so  strange 
and  awful  a sleep  that  Mimi,  standing  and  peeping  at 
it  wound  the  pile  of  hay,  shivered  again  ns  she  had 
done  at  the  kiss  of  the  north  wind,  and  was  creeping 
a little  back  when  the  baby,  catching  sight  of  her,  be- 
gan to  coo  again,  holding  up  his  arms  and  stirring  his 
feet  impatiently  as  who  should  say, 

“ I'm  glad  to  see  you,  you  dear  little  girl.  Come 
and  take  me  up,  won't  you  ?” 

Mimi  understood  the  appeal  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
spoken ; and  with  a sudden  impulse  she  rushed  for- 
ward, snatched  up  the  little  thing,  and  darted  away 
toward  the  house  without  glancing  again  at  the  pale 
woman  still  motionless  in  her  strange  sleep. 

“Sakes  alive,  Mimi,  what  have  you  got  there?”  ex- 
claimed Eunice,  as  the  breathless  little  figure  flew  into 
the  kitchen,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  stood 
with  her  back  against  it  ns  if  fearful  of  pursuit. 

“ Oh,  Eunice,  it’s  a little  Christ-baby,  I believe,  and 
its  mother  is  asleep  in  the  bam,  an<koh,  she’s  so  dread- 
ful white  and  still." 

“ In  the  bam— in  our  barn  ?’’  asked  Eunice,  incredu- 
lously, as  she  came  forward  and  looked  closely  at  the 
child  in  Mimi’s  arms,  and  then,  with  a sort  of  gasping 
exclamation,  took  it  in  her  own  and  carried  it  into  the 
full  light  of  the  fire. 

“Yes,  she's  on  the  hay-pile  in  the  bay,  and  she’s 
just  as  sound  asleep  as  she  can  be,"  panted  Mimi. 

“Now  the  Lord  save  us  if  it  should  be  so,  aud  this 
very  night  of  all  the  nights  in  the  year,”  murmured 
Eunice,  and  then  she  laid  the  little  patient  baby  back 
in  Mimi’s  arms  and  hastened  toward  the  door.  With 
her  hand  upon  the  latch  she  turned,  and  the  child  saw 
that  all  the  ruddy  color  had  gone  out  of  her  face,  leav- 
ing it  almost  as  ghastly,  though  not  half  so  white  as 
that  of  the  sleeper  in  the  bam. 

“Where’s  David,  do  you  know?"  asked  she,  sharp- 
ly ; and  Mimi  answered,  wonderingly : 

“No ; I suppose  he’s  at  his  own  house." 

“ I’ll  run  there  first,  it’s  only  a step.  You  keep  the 
baby  quiet,  Mimi,  and  don’t  let  it  cry  for  your  life." 

She  was  gone  and  the  door  closed,  and  Mimi,  al- 
most wondering  if  she  were  awake  and  all  this  was 
real,  seated  herself  in  the  little  blue  arm-chair  with 
the  baby  upon  her  knees  and  studied  his  pretty  face 
and  great  brown  eyes  which  looked  up  pt  her  with  a 
strangely  familiar  glance. 

She  was  still  so  engaged  when  heavy,  steps  were 
heard  without ; and  Eunice,  opening  the  door,  held  it 
for  David,  who  entered  with  cautious  steps,  carrying 
in  his  arms  the  lifeless  form  of  the  woman  Mimi  had 
seen  in  the  bam. 

“ Right  in  here,  Dave,  and  don't  make  noise  enough 
to  start  a weasel.  I wouldn’t  have  the  Squire  come 
out  now  not  for  a hundred  dollars,"  whispered  Eu- 
nice, showing  the  way  to  her  own  bedroom,  a small 
chamber  opening  from  the  kitchen.  David,  stepping 
with  painful  caution,  followed  her  in  and  laid  his 
helpless  burden  upon  the  bed. 

“Now  run  home  and  send  up  Nancy  just  as  quick 
as  she  can  come  ! Hurry  now,  man,  if  you  ever  hur- 
ried in  your  life !’’ 

“ Yes’m !"  answered  David,  scuttling  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  while  Eunice,  with  great  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks  and  dropping  off  her  pointed  chin,  began 
to  undress  the  cold,  still  figure  upon  her  bed,  whisper- 
ing all  the  time : 

“ Poor  dear  creter ! Poor  gal ! To  think  of  her  com- 
ing to  this ! Poor  lamb  !” 

Then  suddenly  she  beckoned  to  Mimi,  who  went  to 
her,  still  carrying  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  wonder- 
ing if  all  the  mysteries  that  had  perplexed  her  so  long 
were  about  to  end  in  this  one  great  mystery.  No 
sooner  was  she  within  reach  than  Eunice,  grasping 
her  arm  with  unconscious  force,  led  her  to  the  bed, 
and,  pointing  to  the  white  face  upon  the  pillow,  said : 

“It’s  your  own  sister,  Mimi  Beverly.  It’s  your  fa- 
ther’s oldest  child,  and  if  she  isn’t  dead  she’s  nigh  it, 
with  coid  and  starving  and  hard  work.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?’’ 

“My  sister ! I haven’t  any  sister !”  stammered  Mimi, 
half-frightened  at  the  housekeeper’s  earnest  tone. 

“None  that  ever  was  spoke  of  in  this  house  since 
the  night  ten  year  ago  this  Christmas-eve,  that  she 
ran  away  with  a man  her  father  had  forbid  her  ever  to 
speak  to  or  think  of  again,  and  the  next  day  they  w as 
gone.  It  killed  her  mother,  for  she  took  sick  that 
night,  and  three  days  after  laid  in  her  shroud ; and 
then  your  father  cursed  her,  and  the  curse  clung  to 
her.  She  wrote  after  a while,  and  begged  to  be  for- 
given, and  to  be  told  if  her  mother  forgive  her  before 
she  died.  The  Squire  wrote  back  an  answer— what  it 
was  I don’t  know,  but  them  as  knows  him  can  guess ; 
and  from  that  day  her  name  has  never  been  heard  in 
this  house  no  more,  no  nor  half  so  much,  as  if  she’d 
been  dead ; but  year  by  year  I've  seen  that  nater  was 
at  work  in  the  Squire’s  heart,  and  as  one  Christmas 
after  another  has  come  round  they’ve  laid  heavier  and 
heavier  on  his  head,  till  they’ve  bent  it  almost  into 
the  grave.  Whether  it’s  the  dead  mother  or  the  cursed 
daughter  he’s  mourning  for  I can’t  say,  hut  now’s  the 
time  to  find  out,  and  you’re  the  one  to  do  it,  Mimi. 
Thank  the  Lord  there’s  a little  warmth  at  last  in  this 
hand !— and  here’s  Nancy  coming.  Go,  child,  and  tell 
it  any  way  you  like ! There’s  them  as  puts  words  into 
the  mouths  of  such  as  you,  when  the  wise  ones  couldn’t 
find  a word  to  say  for  themselves.” 

As  she  spoke  she  gently  pushed  Mimi  out  of  the 
bedroom  and  closed  the  door.  The  child  hesitated 
but  for  a moment,  and  then,  with  a strange  light  kin- 
dling in  her  eyes,  and  a bright  color  burning  on  her 
cheeks,  she  went  directly  to  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
entered  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

It  was  dark  now,  except  a dull  red  gleam  from  the 
dying  fire ; but  Mimi  could  see  that  her  father  had 
laid  his  arms  upon  the  table  with  his  head  upon  them, 
and  as  she  opened  the  door  she  thought  she  heard  a 
stifled  moan.  Without  waiting  to  lose  her  courage 
Mimi  came  directly  to  his  side,  and  said,  softly: 

“ Papa,  here  is  a little  Christ-child  come  to  make  us 
all  well  and  happy.” 


Without  reply  the  father  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  her,  and  in  the  faint  light  Mimi  saw  that  he  had 
been  weeping.  Encouraged,  she  knew  not  why,  she 
knelt  and  laid  the  baby  upon  his  knees. 

“ Papa  dear,  didn’t  the  baby  Christ  come  to  make 
every  body  love  every  body  else,  and  forgive  them  all 
they  had  done  naughty?  and  won’t  you  forgive  my 
sister  because  of  this  little  baby  that  she  has  brought 
to  you?  and  she  is— perhaps  she  is  dead  herself;  but 
won’t  yon  forgive  her,  father  ?" 

The  flutter  of  Mimi’s  heart  stopped  farther  speech, 
but  she  raised  her  little  pale  face  appealingly  to  his, 
and  the  baby,  looking  up  at  him  with  the  self-same 
brown  eyes,  murmured  an  inarticulate  petition  for 
love  and  pardon. 

The  father  looked  at  one  and  the  other,  and  passed 
his  hand  vacantly  across  his  forehead. 

“ Your  sister,  Mimi  ? What  about  your  sister  ? Who 
told  you  of  your  sister?  Oh,  Mary,  Mary !’’ 

He  clasped  his  hands  across  his  eyes  in  a burst  of 
passionate  grief,  but  in  a moment  commanded  him- 
self, and  asked  again : 

“Mimi,  what  did  you  say  about  your  sister,  and 
what  is  this  baby  ?’’ 

“It  is  her  baby,  dear  papa.  It  is  my  own  sister’s 
own  baby ; and  sne  is  here  too ; and  I found  them  in 
the  barn,  and  thought  it  was  a little  Christ-child— and 
so  it  might  be  for  ns,  mightn’t  it,  papa  ?” 

“Mary  come  home!  Mary  here!"  exclaimed  the 
father,  hastily  but  kindly  putting  the  baby  again  into 
Mimi’s  arms,  and  rising  to  his  feet. 

“Yes;  but  she  is  very  sick,  and  perhaps  she  isn’t 
alive  at  all.  Eunice  and  Peter's  wife  are  trying  to 
wake  her  up,  but  she  sleeps  so  sound  they  don’t  know 
if  she  will  ever  wake.  Will  you  forgive  her,  papa,  if 
she  does  ?’’ 

“ If  the  Lord  and  she  can  forgive  me,  Mimi,  it  is  but 
very  little  for  me  to  forgive  her,”  said  the  Squire,  sol- 
emnly. And  then  he  stood  for  a moment  with  his 
gray  head  bowed  upon  his  hand,  and  Mimi  thought 
that  he  was  thanking  the  good  God  who  had  sent  a 
comforter  to  find  him. 

Some  hours  later,  wheu  Mary  Perceval  opened  her 
heavy  eyes  consciously  upon  this  world  again,  she 
found  her  father  bending  over  her  with  love  and  par- 
don in  his  face.  She  w as  too  weak  as  yet  to  speak, 
but  her  pleading  eyes  spoke  for  her,  and  as  the  father 
bent  to  kiss  her  he  whispered : 

“Let  us  forgive  each  other,  my  child,  as  God  for- 
gives us  both.” 

And  so  the  great  still  house  grew  merry  once  again 
with  the  sound  of  children's  happy  voices  and  patter- 
ing feet,  and  Mimi  found  the  lonely  places  of  her  life 
filled  with  the  sweet  new  loves  that  had  come  to  it ; 
for  the  pale  and  gentle  Mary  tried  hard  to  fill  the  place 
of  a mother  to  the  little  sister  whom  her  misconduct 
had  robbed  of  a mother’s  love  and  care ; and  the  baby 
—the  Christmas  baby— became  from  the  very  first  the 
joy  and  the  pride  of  Mimi’s  heart. 

Aud  when  Christmas-eve  came  round  again,  Eu- 
nice, compounding  a mighty  plum-pudding,  watched 
the  children  hanging  their  stockings  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  said : 

“Well,  Miss  Perceval,  I shall  always  stick  to  it,  it 
was  something  out  of  the  common  that  put  it  in 
Mimi’s  head  to  go  looking  in  the  barn  after  a Christ- 
child,  as  she  calls  it.  If  she  hadn’t  found  you  there 
you’d  have  been  gone  afore  morning  to  a sartainty, 
and  maybe  Noel  too." 

“Yes,"  answered  Mary,  in  her  gentle  voice,  “ it  was 
the  Christ-child  himself  who  sent  my  little  sister  to 
me.  I am  sure  of  it.” 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Katchen,  on  reaching  home,  ran  into  her  own 
room,  and,  having  fastened  the  door,  relieved  her 
mortified  feelings  by  giving  loose  to  a copious  flow 
of  tears.  They  were  childlike  tears ; an  April  show- 
er which  fell  easily,  and  gave  place  to  sunshine,  with- 
out leaving  any  stormy  ground-swell  behind  them,  as 
a fit  of  weeping  will  do  in  more  passionate  natures. 
She  had  made  many  high  resolves  that  she  would  not, 
by  any  persuasion,  give  her  company  to  the  smokers 
in  the  kitchen.  She  would  stay  up  there  by  herself, 
aud  be  miserable  without  knowing  why.  But  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on  she  repented  of  her  resolution,  and 
at  last,  about  supper-time— that  is  to  say,  between  four 
and  five  o’clock— she  put  her  head  outside  the  door 
to  listen  to  what  was  going  on.  She  heard  her  fa- 
ther’s rich  bass  voice  rolling  out  short,  disjointed  sen- 
tences between  pauses  that,  she  knew,  were  delight- 
fully occupied  by  smoking ; and  then  she  heard  a ring- 
ing laugh  that  made  her  heart  beat  a little  quicker, 
and,  after  a farewell  glance  at  the  green  mirror,  she 
stole  down  stairs  quietly,  and  went  down  to  the  kitch- 
en with  an  assumption  of  perfect  indifference  to  the 
presence  of  any  one  there.  Besides  her  father  and 
Fritz  there  was  another  man  seated  at  the  table, 
smoking  a long  pipe,  which  Katchen  at  once  per- 
ceived to  be  a real  meerschaum.  The  stranger  wTas 
a singularly  ugly  man,  with  flat,  blunt  features  and  a 
short  bull  neck ; but  he  looked  good-humored  withal, 
and  intelligent,  ne  was  dressed  in  a frock-coat  and 
trowsers,  instead  of  the  peasant  costume  worn  by  the 
usual  frequenters  of  the  Golden  Lamb.  There  was  no 
one  else  there,  for  the  one  stout  serving-maid  who, 
with  Katchen,  performed  all  the  indoor  work  of  the 
house,  had  leave  on  Sunday  evenings  to  visit  her 
friends.  So  Josef  Kester  and  his  two  guests  had  the 
spacious  kitchen  all  to  themselves.  A little  table  was 
drawn  up  close  to  one  of  the  open  windows,  whence  a 
sweet  scent  from  the  woodbine  came  in  with  the  pure 
air,  but  was  speedily  choked  and  stifled  by  the  heavy 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  that  almost  hid  the  smokers 
from  view.  Each  man  had  before  him  a great  glass 
tankard  of  foaming  amber  beer.  No  one  noticed  Kat- 
chen at  first,  and  she  went  and  sat  down  at  another 
window  ftirthest  removed  from  that  where  the  men 
were,  and,  pushing  back  the  lattice,  leaned  her  elbows 
on  the  sill  and  looked  out  at  the  lake.  Presently 
she  felt  that  some  one  was  standing  very  close  to 
her,  but  she  would  not  turn  round  ; and  then  Fritz’s 
voice  said  in  her  ear,  “My  Katchen,  won’t  you  speak 
to  me  ?” 

“ Your  Katchen,  indeed!  Not  quite.  And  be- 
sides—” Here  Katchen  gave  a pretty  toss  of  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  stranger. 

“ Oh,  you  needn’t  mind  him,"  said  simple  Fritz,  de- 
lighted to  think  that  he  had  discovered  the  reason  of 
his  sweet-heart’s  show  of  coolness.  “He’s  a very 
good  fellow ; Johann  Laurier,  a Swiss  courier.  lie 
has  come  from  Ischl  with  the  foreign  lady  and  gentle- 
man. And  he  knows— that  is,  I told  him— that  you 
and  I—” 

“What  did  you  tell  him,  Herr  Rosenheim?  How 
dare  you  talk  about  me  to  a stranger  without  my  per- 
mission ?" 

It  seemed  fated  that  whatever  Fritz  said  or  did  to- 
day should  affront  Katchen. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  entirely  unprecedented ; 
but  Fritz  always  fell  into  the  error  of  trying  to  reason 
about  what  was  quite  unreasonable,  and,  being  nei- 
; ther  so  quick-witted  nor  so  nimble  of  tongue  as  his 


pretty  antagonist,  he  got  the  worst  of  the  argument, 
even  though  he  were  thoroughly  in  the  right. 

“I  suppose  you’re  too  proud  to  acknowledge  me  for 
a lover,  now  that  you’ve  dined  with  Herr  Ebner,  and 
been  rowed  in  his  boat.  I heard  of  it.  The  folks  at 
the  Black  Eagle  say  all  sorts  of  things." 

“ The  folks  at  the  Black  Eagle ! And  what  do  I care 
for  them,  or  for  you  either,  if  yon  are  so  ignorant  as  to 
listen  to  the  gossip  of  such  as  them?  As  to  being 
proud,  I can  tell  you  I think  father  is  quite  as  good  as 
Herr  Ebner,  even  though  be  may  not  be  as  rich.  But 
he  was  as  rich  once,  and  richer  too." 

“Well,  Katchen,  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  made  you  cross — ” 

“ Cross !” 

“Well,  if  I’ve  offended  you,  then.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  you  would  hardly  speak  to  me  to-day  when  I first 
saw  you,  and  now  you  are  as  cold  and  stand-offish  as 
you  can  be ; why  or  wherefore,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know. 
I love  you  with  all  my  heart,  Katchen,  and  I never 
shall  love  another  girl  the  same  as  I do  you.” 

ADd  Fritz  ventured  to  take  up  the  plump  sunburnt 
little  hand  that  lay  on  Katchen’s  lap.  He  held  it  light- 
ly in  his  broad  brown  palm  for  a moment,  and  then 
the  willful  girl  jerked  it  away  with  a pettish  exclama- 
tion, aud  walked  off  toward  her  father.  “ You  tease 
me,”  said  she,  over  her  shoulder.  It  was  somewhat 
trying  to  her  lover,  that,  while  Katchen  was  extreme- 
ly exacting  in  her  demands  on  his  devotion,  she  re- 
sented any  show  of  tenderness  on  his  part ; aud  some- 
times, when  he  was  most  earnest  in  his  expressions  of 
love,  she  would  turn  all  he  said  into  ridicule,  and  make 
the  house  ring  with  laughter  at  his  protestations.  To- 
night, however,  she  was  not  in  a laughing  mood,  but 
went  and  sat  beside  her  father,  resting  her  huud  on 
his  shoulder,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
She  wras  conscious,  though,  of  Fritz’s  rueful  puzzled 
look  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  absently  took  long 
pulls  at  a perfectly  cold  pipe ; and  she  was  conscious, 
also,  of  the  admiring  gaze  that  Monsieur  Jean  Laurier 
cast  upon  her  flushed  face.  “Your  daughter,  Mr. 
Landlord  ?’’  said  he,  with  a polite  bow. 

“Yes,  Herr  Laurier,  my  little  Katerina— Katchen,  as 
she’s  always  called.  Child,  this  gentleman  is  a great 
traveler,  and  can  tell  you  of  wonderful  places  he  has 
seen,  and  wonderftil  people  too.  He  speaks  all  lan- 
guages— ’’ 

“Not  quite  all,  Herr  Laudlord,”  modestly  put  in 
Laurier. 

“ Yes,  yes,  all,  I say— all  that  are  worth  speaking. 
You  should  have  come  down  before,  you  puss,  and  you 
would  have  heard  such  things  about  Rome,  and  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  I’ve  been  relating  part  of  my  history  to 
the  Herr,  and  he  thinks  it  very  hard  that  a nian  like 
myself  should  have  been  so  ill-treated  by  fortune. 
But,  lord  1 I could  explain  it  if  I liked.  A good  deal 
of  it  is  the  fault  of  others.  However,  no  more  on  that 
score.  It  can’t  interest  a sftanger." 

Nevertheless,  no  stranger  was  ever  half  an  hour  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  Golden  Lamb  without  hearing 
Josef  Kester’6  version  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

“What  fine  hair  the  Fraulein  has!”  said  Laurier, 
turning  the  discourse. 

“ Our  Katchen?  Yes,  friend,  you  may  say  so ; and 
a pretty  color,  too ; not  like  the  coarse  black  horse- 
hair one  sees  hereabouts.  Her  blessed  mother  was  a 
Saxon,  and  she  has  her  mother’s  hair.” 

“It’s  long,  too,  I suppose,"  pursued  the  courier. 
“ It  seems  all  coiled  round  and  round,  so." 

“ Long ! I believe  you.  Pull  that  bodkin  out,  Kat- 
chen, and  let  the  Herr  see  its  length.” 

And,  as  Katchen  hesitated,  he  took  the  pins  out  with 
his  own  hand,  and  the  great  silky  plaits  tumbled  down 
over  her  shoulders. 

“ Unplait  it,  child.  It’s  nearly  twice  a»  long  when 
It’s  all  loose.  There,  Herr  Laurier,  did  you  ever  see  a 
prettier  sight  than  that  in  your  travels  ?” 

The  Swiss  got  up,  and  took  a long  soft  tress  in  his 
hand,  weighing  it  with  a thoughtful  look. 

. “Don’t  mind  me,  mam’sell;  I’ve  a daughter  as  old 
as  you,  at  home  in  Lausanne.  I tell  you  what,  there’s 
a friend  of  mine,  a hairdresser  in  Paris,  who  would 
give  you  almost  any  sum  you’d  like  to  ask  for  this 
hair.  It’s  all  the  fashion  just  now,  and  they  can’t  get 
enough  of  it  any  where." 

Katchen  jumped  back,  and  hastily  twisted  up  her 
hair  into  one  great  lump,  looking  meanwhile  half  in 
terror,  half  in  indignation,  at  the  cornier.  But  old 
Josef  roared  with  laughter. 

“No,  no,  thank  you.  Not  to  make  a wig  for  our 
empress  herself,  God  bless  her  ! We’re  not  so  poor  as 
that  comes  to,  yet  a while.  Don’t  look  scared,  Katchen. 
I should  like  to  see  the  barber  who’d  put  scissors  near 
your  head.” 

“ I’m  not  scared,  father.  How  stupid  you  are ! But 
I don’t  want  to  make  a show  of  myself  any  longer, 
that’s  all.” 

Laurier  was  more  a man  of  the  world  than  poor 
Rosenheim,  and  had  lived  in  it  some  twenty  years 
longer,  so,  instead  of  apologizing,  or  arguing,  or  re- 
tracting, he  began  a description  of  the  wonderful  head- 
dresses that  the  ladies  wore  in  Paris,  the  fine  feathers, 
and  flowers,  and  jewels  which  adorned  their  borrowed 
locks.  And  in  listening  to  this  topic  of  feminine  in- 
terest Katchen  had  time  to  recover  her  composure, 
and  even  put  in  a few  questions  of  her  own.  Before 
the  evening  was  over,  Laurier  had  established  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  both  father  aud  daughter. 

“ Whenever  I come  this  way  I shall  certainly  pay 
you  a visit,  Herr  Kester,”  said  the  courier.  They  part- 
ed with  many  good  wishes  on  both  sides,  and  Fritz 
was  well  pleased  to  receive  a tolerably  gracious  fare- 
well from  his  capricious  lady-love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day  things  resumed  their  old  monotonous 
course  at  the  Golden  Lamb.  Fritz  and  the  friendly 
courier  were  far  away  on  their  road  to  Salzburg. 
Laurier  had  said  that  if  he  chanced  to  travel  in  their 
direction  next  year  he  should  certainly  come  and  see 
the  Kesters ; but  meanwhile,  there  was  all  the  autumn, 
and  winter,  and  spring  to  get  through.  Gradually — 
Katchen  could  scarcely  trace  how— it  came  to  be  no 
unusual  thing  for  Caspar  Ebner  to  drop  in  to  the  Gold- 
en Lamb  of  an  evening,  and  before  long  it  was  quite 
an  established  custom  for  the  Kesters  to  be  taken  to 
and  from  the  church  at  Hallstadt  in  his  boat.  Little 
presents  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  choice  cheese,  or  a 
bottle  of  fine  Rudesheimer,  were  sent  from  the  Black 
Eagle  to  the  Golden  Lamb;  and  once  Herr  Ebner 
brought  out  from  his  pocket  a pair  of  bright  gold  ear- 
rings, which  he.  begged  Katchen  to  accept.  But  these 
she  refused.  And  the  refusal  brought  on  an  argument 
which  ended  in  a formal  offer  of  Caspar  Ebner’s  hand 
and  heart.  “ Herr  Ebner,”  said  Katchen  with  a gasp, 
“ you  can't  be  in  earnest  1” 

“Not  in  earnest,  Katerina ! Is  it  possible  that  you 
have  been  blind  to  my  feelings  all  this  time  ? Can  you 
honestly  say  so  ?’’ 

“ Well,  I fancied,  perhaps,  that  you  liked  me  a little, 
and— and— thought  me  pretty ; but  I never  believed 
that  you  really— really— ” And  Katchen  began  to  cry. 
Why  would  people  be  so  tiresome,  and  serious,  aud  in 
earnest  ? Ebner  was  terribly  distressed  at  sight  of  her 
tears. 

“My  child,  my  child,"  said  he,  “pray  don't  cry  in 
that  way,;  1 jvjquldni’.t  grieve  or  vex  yon  for  more  than 
I catf-ttllJ  jrfrjy  B lthlfi-sbribusly  of  what  I have  said 
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days;  and  when  he  felt  how  fatally  near  the 
Bond  Street  pavement  was  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a fond  admira- 
tion of  the  boots  that  were  so  beautiful  in  decay. 

He  walked  the  West  End  for  many  weary  hours 
every  day  during  this  period  of  his  decadence.  He 
t l ied  to  live  in  an  honest,  gentlemanly  way,  by  bor- 
rowing money  of  his  friends,  or  discounting  an  ac- 
commodation-bill obtained  from  some  innocent 
acquaintance  who  was  deluded  by  his  brilliant 
appearance  and  specious  tongue,  into  a belief  in 
Mie  transient  nature  of  his  difficulties.  He  spent 
ais  days  in  hanging  about  the  halls  and  waiting- 
rooms  of  clubs — of  some  of  which  he  had  once 
been  a member ; he  walked  weary  miles  between 
St.  James’s  and  Mayfair,  Kensington  Gore  and 
Xotting  Hill,  leaving  little  notes  for  men  who 
were  not  at  home,  or  writing  a little  note  in  one 
room  while  the  man  to  whom  he  was  writing 
hushed  his  breath  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
People  who  had  once  been  Captain  Paget’s  fast 
friends  seemed  to  have  simultaneously  decided 
upon  spending  their  existence  out  of  doors,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  impecunious  Captain.  The  serv- 
ants of  his  friends  were  afflicted  with  a strange 
uncertainty  as  to  their  masters’  movements.  At 
whatever  hall  door  Horatio  Paget  presented  him- 
self, it  seemed  equally  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mansion  would  be  home  to  dinner 
that  day,  or  whether  he  would  be  at  home  any 
time  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  or  indeed  whether  he  would 
ever  come  home  again.  Sometimes  the  Cap- 
tain, calling  in  the  evening  dusk,  in  the  faint 
hope  of  gaining  admittance  to  some  friendly 
dwelling,  saw  the  glimmer  of  light  under  a din- 
ing-room door,  and  heard  the  clooping  of  corks 
and  the  pleasant  jingling  of  glass  and  silver  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  a butler’s  pantry ; but 
still  the  answer  was — not  at  home,  and  not  like- 
ly to  be  at  home.  All  the  respectable  world  was 
to  be  out  henceforth  for  Horatio  Paget.  But 
now  and  then  at  the  clubs  he  met  some  young 
man,  who  had  no  wife  at  home  to  keep  watch 
upon  his  purse  and  to  wail  piteously  over  a five- 
pound  note  ill  bestowed,  and  who  took  compas- 
sion on  the  fallen  spendthrift,  and  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  his  story  of  temporary  em- 
barrassment ; and  then  the  Captain  dined  sump- 
tuously at  a little  French  restaurant  in  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  took  a half  bottle 
of  chablis  with  his  oysters,  and  warmed  himself 
with  chambertin  that  was  brought  to  him  in  a 
dusty  cobweb -shrouded  bottle  reposing  in  a 
wicker-basket. 

But  in  these  latter  days  such  glimpses  of  sun- 
shine very  rarely  illumined  the  dull  stream  of 
the  Captain’s  life.  Failure  and  disappointment 
had  become  the  rule  of  his  existence — success 
the  rare  exception.  Crossing  the  river  now  on 
his  way  westward,  he  was  wont  to  loiter  a little 
on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  to  look  dreamily  down 
at  the  water,  wondering  whether  the  time  was 
near  at  band  when,  under  cover  of  the  evening 
dusk,  he  would  pay  his  last  half-penny  to  the  toll- 
keeper,  and  never  again  know  the  need  of  any 
earthly  coin. 

“I  saw  a poor  fellow  in  the  Morgue  one  day 
— a poor  wretch  who  had  drowned  himself  K 
week  or  two  before.  Great  God,  how  horrible 
he  looked ! If  there  was  any  certainty  they 
would  find  one  immediately,  and  bury  one  de- 
cently, there’d  be  no  particular  horror  in  that 
kind  of  death.  But  to  be  found  like  that , and  to 
lie  in  some  river-side  dead-house’down  by  Wap- 
ping,  with  a ghastly  placard  rotting  on  the  rot- 
ting door,  and  nothing  but  ooze  and  slime  and 
rottenness  round  about  one — waiting  to  be  iden- 
tified! And  who  knows,  after  all,  whether  a 
dead  man  doesn’t  feel  that  sort  of  thing?” 

It  was  after  such  musings  as  these  had  begun 
to  be  very  common  with  Horatio  Paget  that  he 
caught  the  chill  which  resulted  in  a very  dan- 
gerous illness  of  many  weeks.  The  late  autumn 
was  wet  and  cold  and  dreary ; but  Captain  Pa- 
get, although  remarkably  clever  after  a certain 
fashion,  had  never  been  a lover  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  imprisonment  in  Mrs.  Kepp’s  shab- 
by parlor  was  odious  to  him.  When  he  had  read 
every  page  of  the  borrowed  newspaper,  and  pish- 
ed and  pshawed  over  the  leaders,  and  groaned 
aloud  at  the  announcement  of  some  wealthy 
marriage  made  by  one  of  his  quondam  friends, 
or  chuckled  at  the  record  of  another  quondam 
friend’s  insolvency — when  he  had  poked  the  fire 
savagely  half  a dozen  times  in  an  hour,  cursing 
the  pinched  grate  and  the  bad  coals  during  every 
repetition  of  the  operation — when  he  had  smoked 
his  last  cigar,  and  varnished  his  favorite  boots, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  contemplated 
himself  gloomily  in  the  wretched  little  glass  over 
the  narrow  chimney-piece — Captain  Paget’s  in- 
tellectual resources  were  exhausted,  and  an  an- 
gry impatience  took  possession  of  him.  Then, 
in  defiance  of  the  pelting  rain  or  the  lowering 
sky,  he  flung  his  slippers  into  the  furthest  cor- 
ner— and  the  furthest  corner  of  Mrs.  Kepp’s  par-, 
lor  was  not  very  remote  from  the  Captain’s  arm- 
chair— he  drew  on  the  stoutest  of  his  varnished 
boots — and  there  were  none  of  them  very  stout 
now — buttoned  his  perfect  over-coat,  adjusted  his 
hat  before  the  looking-glass,  and  sallied  forth, 
umbrella  in  hand,  to  make  his  way  westward. 
Westward  always,  through  storm  and  shower, 
back  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  went  the  wan- 
derer and  outcast,  to  see  the  red  glow  of  cheery 
fires  reflected  on  the  plate-glass  windows  of  his 
favorite  clubs ; to  see  the  lamps  in  spacious  read- 
ing-rooms lit  early  in  the  autumn  dusk,  and  to 
watch  the  soft  light  glimmering  on  the  rich  bind- 
ings of  the  books,  and  losing  itself  in  the  sombre 
depths  of  crimson  draperies.  To  this  poor  world- 
ly creature  the  agony  of  banishment  from  those 
palaces  of  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James’s  Street  was 
as  bitter  as  the  pain  of  a fallen  angel.  It  was 
the  dullest,  deadest  time  of  the  year,  and  there 
were  not  many  loungers  in  those  sumptuous  read- 
ing-rooms, where  the  gjidej*  shf*j  their 
subdued  light  on  the  chaste^splendor ' jfltfe  sanc- 


tuary ; so  Captain  Paget  could  haunt  the  scene 
of  his  departed  youth  without  much  fear  of  re- 
cognition : but  his  wanderings  in  the  West  grew 
more  hopeless  and  purposeless  every  day.  He 
began  to  understand  how  it  was  that  people  were 
never  at  home  when  he  assailed  their  doors  with 
his  fashionable  knock.  He  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  humiliation  of  such  repulses,  for  he  be- 
gan to  understand  that  the  servants  knew  his 
errand  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  had  their 
answers  ready,  let  him  present  himself  before 
them  when  he  would : so  he  besieged  the  doors 
of  St.  James’s  and  Mayfair,  Kensington  Gore  and 
Notting  Hill  no  longer,  lie  knew  that  the  bub- 
ble of  his  poor  foolish  life  had  burst,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  die. 

It  seemed  about  this  time  as  if  the  end  of  all 
was  very  near.  Captain  Paget  caught  a chill 
one  miserable  evening  on  which  he  returned  to 
his  lodging  with  his  garments  dripping,  and  his 
beautiful  varnished  boots  reduced  to  a kind  of 
pulp ; and  the  chill  resulted  in  a violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  Then  it  was  that  a wo- 
man’s hand  was  held  out  to  save  him,  and  a wo- 
man’s divine  tenderness  cared  for  him  in  his  dire 
extremity.  . 

The  ministering  angel  who  comforted  this 
helpless  and  broken-down  wayfarer  was  only  a 
low-born,  ignorant  girl  called  Mary  Anne  Kepp 
— a girl  who  had  waited  upon  the  Captain  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  her  mother’s  house,  but  of 
whom  he  had  taken  about  as  much  notice  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  take  of  the  colored  servants  who 
tended  him  when  he  was  with  his  regiment  in 
India.  Horatio  Paget  had  been  a night-brawler 
and  a gamester,  a duelist  and  a reprobate,  in 
the  glorious  days  that  were  gone ; but  he  had 
never  been  a profligate : and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  girl  who  brought  him  his  breakfast  and 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  his  coal-scuttle 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  he  had  ever 
looked  upon. 


THE  MAGIC  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

“ Tue  Saint  of  Christmas  leaves  his  charmed  treasures 
Only  in  homes  where  there  is  gold  to  buy. 

What  though  small  voices  ask  for  childish  pleasures, 
Among  the  poor— he  makes  them  no  reply. 

“Ah  well,  his  great  close  furs  shut  out  theL'  crying; 

He  can  not  drive  in  narrow  streets,  we  know, 

Or  find  his  way  to  hearths  in  darkness  lying’’— 

A woman  thought,  and  looked  into  the  snow. 

When,  greener  than  all  Springs  can  make  their  green- 
ness, 

A giant  Tree  grew  in  the  freezing  air, 

And  from  the  far  sky’s  beautiful  sereueness 
Strange  shapes  ofwondrous  calmness  gather’d  there. 

Some,  through  their  Peace,  show’d  dimly  the  scarr’d 

fee— . — 

That  fell,  in  mouldering  battle-pits,  away: 

These  brought  fair  fruits  from  ever-shining  places, 
That  children  of  dead  soldiers  might  be  gay. 
Next,  shadows  of  worn  living  mothers  slowly— 
From  the  thick  night  below— came,  sad  to  see, 
And,  with  a tenderness  most  sweet  and  holy, 

Hung  pretty  toys  on  the  enotianted  Tree. 

Then,  as  a dove,  a radiance  descended, 

And  show’cl  these  children  of  the  poor,  the  dead, 
Kneeling  beneath  two  bleeding  Hands  extended 
With  Christ’s  dear  blessing  for  each  little  head. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FIELD-DAY. 

By  GEORGE  WARD  NICHOLS. 

Sheumau’s  army  rarely  ever  halted  long  enough  in 
one  place  to  permit  of  those  splendid  reviews  which 
are  so  thrilling  to  the  beholder,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  of  more  importance— stimulates  the  esprit  du 
corps  of  the  troops.  Neither  did  the  officers  or  men 
have  leisure  to  indulge  in  those  sports  which  are  a 
feature  of  armies  doomed  to  long  sieges  or  permanent 
stations. 

While,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  negotiations  were 
pending  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  our  army 
was  exercised  in  drilling  and  reviewing,  while  sports 
and  fun  of  one  kind  or  another  filled  up  the  hours. 

It  was  in  every  sense  a “ field-day”  in  Raleigh.  In 
every  “sense,"  for  Nature  was  in  full  accord  with  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  triumphant  Union  army,  and 
she  put  on  her  brightest  robe  to  assist  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day.  Here  and  there  the  sky  was  flecked 
with  fugitive  white  drifts  floating  in  the  else  “un- 
clouded blue.”  The  beautiful  blue  was  all  the  more 
intense  by  contrast  with  the  exquisite,  tender  green 
of  spring  that  decked  the  trees  which  overarched  the 
gardens  and  the  streets.  Roses  were  every  where: 
the  gardens  were  filled  with  them;  the  walks,  the 
borders  of  beds  of  pinks  and  tiger-lilie^  the  hedges, 
the  houses,  the  very  roads  were  redolent  with  roses. 
On  every  side,  turn  which  way  they  would,  the  delight- 
ed eyes  were  met  by  countless  roses  of  every  variety 
and  hue— red,  white,  yellow,  damask,  crimson ; and 
their  fragrance  filled  the  air,  greeting  the  early  morn- 
ing with  their  dewy  freshness,  and  lulling  the  senses 
with  their  sweets  at  noonday. 

It  would  have  been,  indeed,  the  very  “Valley  of 
Roses,”  only  Raleigh  is  situated  on  a hill.  So  profuse 
were  the  roses  that  thousands  of  lovers  might  have 
reposed  on  rose-leaved  couches;  but  on  that  bright 
day  the  roses  blushed  and  bloomed  with  nobler  pur- 
pose, bowing  their  beautiful  heads  in  honor  and  wel- 
come to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps. 

And  what  a grand  sight  it  was,  as  our  brave  boys 
filled  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  Capitol,  march- 
ing in  full  company  front,  the  generals  with  their  staffs 
all  finely  mounted,  the  triangular  red,  white,  and  blue 
brigade  banners,  the  more  honorable  regimental  flags, 
begrimed  with  battle-smoke,  rent  and  tom  with  shot 
and  shell!  What  pictures  of  dauntless  deeds  and 
bravery  such  “colors"  paint!  And  how  the  heart 
beats  as,  passing  the  reviewing  general  and  the  group 
of  officers  around  him,  they  bend  gracefully  in  honor, 
while  the  bands  of  music  roll  out  the  thrilling  salute. 
As  the  head  of  each  division  approaches  its  command- 
er leaves  the  column,  taking  his  stand  at  the  left  of 
the  reviewing  officer.  And  then,  last  and  grandest 
of  all,  out  from  a cloud  of  golden  dust  the  artillery 


rumbles,  massed  in  fltll  battery,  four  and  six  pieces  in 
perfect  alignment.  How  the  ground  trembles  beneath 
that  tread  and  roll ! What  an  overwhelming  idea  of 
strength,  of  terrible  death-dealhig  power,  there  is  in 
that  mass  of  men  and  metal ! 

At  last  they  have  all  passed  by,  and  in  perfect  order. 
By  one  and  another  road  they  are  marching  to  their 
camping-ground.  Let  us  now  follow  the  reviewing 
officers,  and  for  a while  share  the  hospitalities  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  generals  in  the  army. 

The  tents  of  the  general  and  his  staff  are  pitched  in 
the  garden  of  a house  of  some  (Southern)  pretensions 
to  elegance  and  good  taste.  Whether  the  architect- 
ure or  material  of  the  mansion — which  is  owned  by  a 
rebel  general  officer,  would  come  up  to  the  Northern 
standard  of  utility  or  beauty  is  questionable.  The 
garden,  however,  is  unqualifiedly  lovely,  and  the  lawn 
answers  very  well  for  a passable  parade-ground. 

Here  groups  of  officers  meet  in  kindly  interview. 
You  greet,  perhaps,  a brother  soldier  who  is  seen  here 
for  the  first  time  iii  many  weeks,  although  both  were 
marching  in  the  same  grand  army,  yet  the  direction 
of  the  columns  was  widely  apart.  A large  portion 
of  the  company  surrounds  the  commanding  general, 
who,  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone,  is  discussing  the 
campaign  just  ended,  or  hints  at  schemes  for  fhture 
movements.  The  superior  officers  now  and  then  offer 
suggestions,  or  some  one  tells  a story  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  company.  Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a gen- 
eral discussion— not  a warm  one,  though  all  are  smok- 
ing—and  presently  they  all  discuss  something  else— 
some  simple  beverage  like  commissary  whisky,  or 
North  Carolina  apple-jack,  with  more  cigars.  Mean- 
while the  musically  inclined— a few  of  them— enter 
the  house,  where  there  is  a piano.  They  join  in  cho- 
rus, earnestly,  if  not  artistically,  Hailing  Columbia, 
duly  glorifying  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  or  pathet- 
ically imploring  the  bouI  of  Brown  the  elder  to  con- 
tinue his  advance  movement  till  he  brings  up  some- 
where, or,  at  least,  until  “ this  cruel  war  is  over."  The 
music,  which,  by-the-by,  is  always  immensely  satis- 
factory to  the  officers  immediately  engaged  thereiu, 
and  measurably  so  to  those  who  are  not  on  duty  (that 
duty,  at  all  events,  out  of  doors),  but  who  occasion- 
ally and  spontaneously  join  in  n patriotic  chorus,  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  extremely  disturbing  to  the 
too-sensitive  ears  of  the  rebel  ladies  who,  perchance, 
may  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Likely  as 
not  a message  may  tie  borne  by  a respectful  servant 
that  there  is  illness  in  the  house.  Some  young  lady, 
generally  a picture  of  health,  has  fainted  at  the  thought 
of  the  superior  charms  of  her  sister  Columbia;  or 
some  old  lady,  strong  in  secession  and  strong  in  stom- 
ach, who  has  lived  for  three  years  past  on  mouldy 
corn-bread  and  musty  bacon,  has  suddenly  sickened 
to  hear  that  a relative  of  hers  at  Richmond  is  likely 
to  be  “hung  on  a sour  apple  tree,”  instead  of  a sweet 
apple  tree,  as  her  more  delicate  taste  would  dictate. 
But  the  music  in  the  army  — and  there  was  always 
enough  of  it— was  fur  the  army,  and  the  same  grand 
airs,  piano-played  or  sung,  that  disgusted  rebel  ladies 
in  their  chambers,  are  the  same  airs  which  led  our 
brave  boys  on,  and  60  disquieted  the  rebel  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  field. 

But  while  the  officers  who  deal  in  the  “concourse 
of  sweet  sounds"  within  are  putting  out  airs,  those 
who  believe  iu  the  concourse  of  sweet  sugar  and  sour 
apple-jack  are  putting  on  airs  without— that  is,  they 
are  glowingly  describing  or  discussing  the  superior 
merits  of  the  piece  of  horse-flesh  owned  by  each.  But 
of  this  anon. 

The  whole  scene,  within,  and  without,  illustrates  a 
peculiar  phase  of  th»  ao^ftier'*  tifc.  'fV  irrtvltian  it  Is 
singular  to  see  how  quickly  the  soldier  throws  off  the 
care,  the  anxiety,  even  the  excitement  of  a skirmish 
or  a battle.  He  may  havo  just  seen  a brother  officer 
under  a surgeon’s  knife,  or  have  just  returned  from 
paying  the  last  honors  to  a dear  friend  whose  body 
was  laid  under  the  tall  pines— one  who  was  slain  by 
his  side  that  day  in  battle— yet  he  enters  fully  into  the 
hilarity  of  the  merry  meeting,  and  with  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  friend  and  comrade.  Oh 
no  I as  long  as  he  lives  that  he  will  preserve  and 
cherish. 

No.  But  the  scene  is  past.  They  throw  off  and 
throw  down  their  anxieties  and  agonies  with  their 
accoutrements  and  arms.  They  would  never  be  sol- 
diers if  they  did  not. 

And  then  there  is  always  the  next  day,  perhaps  the 
next  hour.  The  soldier  knows  that  at  any  moment  he 
may  be  killed  or  wounded ; that  his  chances  of  escape 
are  no  better  than  his  comrade’s;  he  comprehends 
that  it  is  his  metier  to  kill  or  to  take  the  chances  of  los- 
ing his  own  life ; and  so  he  philosophically  accepts  the 
risks  of  war— and  he  is  a most  unhappy  and  utterly 
untrustworthy  soldier  if  he  does  not. 

But  this  is  quite  “ a-fleld ;’’  so  back  to  our  own  hap- 
py Field-day— a day  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  assisted  on  that  occasion.  We  left  a jovial  group 
of  officers  on  the  lawn  discussing  apple-jack  and 
horses,  subjects  dear  to  the  soldier’s  soul  I 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  mild  phases  of  a certain 
sort  of  insanity  in  any  officer  who  owns  a horse  to 
think  his  horse  the  most  valuable  horse  in  existence. 
Richard,  away  from  his  throne  and  in  the  army,  would 
have  given  his  kingdom  for  a horse,  and,  no  doubt,  at 
the  particular  moment  when  he  made  the  offer,  would 
have  considered  it  a very  good  bargain.  But  an  army 
officer,  especially  a young  army  officer,  believes,  or 
professes  to  believe,  that  his  particular  “Lexington," 
“Alice,"  “Betty,”  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of 
the  animal,  is  the  finest  and  especially  the  fastest 
horse  in  the  army. 

All  of  them  are  blooded  stock,  out  of  this  or  that  fa- 
mous mare,  sired  here  and  foaled  there— with  a pedi- 
gree that  would  put  to  the  blush  the  noblest  Petrolian 
of  them  all  1 

There  are  good  horses  in  the  army,  fast  horses,  very 
fast— but  my  horse ! “There’s  no  use  o’  talking,”  as 
people  always  say  when  there  has  been  a great  deal 
too  much  talking,  and  threatens  to  be  a great  deal 
more ; but  thus  each  young  officer  tries  to  think  of  his 
own  horse,  and  having  brought  himself  to  that  belief, 
he  loses  no  leisure  occasion  to  endeavor  to  impress 
his  belief  upon  others. 

And  was  it  not  a Field-day — field  for  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  the  morning,  and  field  for  frolic,  fun,  and 
horses  in  the  afternoon?  Thus  it  was  that  the  not 
unusual  horse  discussion  came  up  in  that  merry  group 
that  merry  day.  For  several  minutes  there  had  been 
the  old  dispute  between  two  aids-de-camp  as  to  the 
relative  spebd  of  their  two  horses.  Let  us  call  the  aids 
Brown  and  Smith ; the  steeds  brown  and  bay.  It  is 
to  be  feared— though  no  one  feared  it  then— that 
Brown,  not  to  say  Smith,  and,  in  truth,  the  whole 
company,  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the  simple  bev- 
erages of  the  season  and  locality;  for  after  the  usual 
amount  of  preliminary  parleying  Brown  makes  a di- 
rect assault  upon  Smith,  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ I say,  Major,  you’ve  been  talking  about  that  supe- 
rior mare  of  yours  for  a long  time.  Now  let’s  have 
that  race,  and  settle  the  matter.” 

“ But,  Brown,  my  dear  fellow,  don’t  you  see  that 
the  mare  is  weak  ? She  1ms  not  yet  recovered  from 
that  run  the  rebels  gave  me.  Why,  I haven’t  had  a 
saddle  on  her  twice,  before  to-day,  since  we  left  Sa- 
vannah." 

“Well,  when  will  you  run  her?”  asks  Brown,  with 
some  impatience. 


Smith,  not  a little  nettled  at  the  insinuation  evident 
enough  in  Brown’s  language  and  manner,  promptly 
replies : 

“Oh,  whenever  you  please !" 

“Very  well.  Your  horse  is  on  the  ground,  and  so 
is  mine.  We  will  ride  them  ourselves  now,  and  in  the 
wide  road  which  passes  the  house.” 

“All  right ! I accept  the  proposition.” 

The  by-standers,  who  have  been  listening  to  this 
excited  and  exciting  colloquy,  at  once  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  fiin  with  the  most  jubilant  demon- 
strations. An  adjournment  was  at  once  made  to  the 
front  of  the  house ; the  horses  were  brought  around, 
examined,  and  criticised;  umpires  were  chosen,  start- 
ers designated,  and  bets  were  made.  In  five  short 
minutes  all  the  material,  preparations,  ancl  accesso- 
ries of  a Derby  Day,  on  a very  small  scale,  had  been 
made  and  were  present. 

General  S offered  to  wager  a oue-hundred-dollar 

rebel  shin-plaster,  new  issue,  against  a three-cent  post- 
age-stamp on  the.  mare.  General  B- — , with  great 
alacrity,  accepted  the  wager,  and  the  fnnds  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a third  party.  Other  bets  of 
equal  value  were  also  made,  including  all  sorts  of 
things,  from  a brevet  to  a boot-jack.  The  distance 
marked  out  for  the  race  was  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Raleigh.  It  passed 
by  the  head-quarters  of  several  general  officers.  On 
one  side  of  the  track  was  an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  on 
the  other  a Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  some  two 
hundred  of  whom  were  disinterested,  if  not  amused, 
spectators  of  the  scene.  The  street,  now  the  track, 
was  very  good  for  Raleigh— a compound  of  hard  clay, . 
with  here  and  there  a few  stones,  but  with  an  unrea- 
sonable, if  not  unlimited,  number  of  rut  holes  and 
mud  puddles.  The  winning-post  was  a wide  ditch 
forming  a part  of  a line  of  fortifications  built  for  the 
defense  of  the  city  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 

Such  was  the  track.  The  gentlemen  jocks  were  placed 
in  position,  the  words  were  given— one,  two,  three  !— 
and  away  they  went.  The  excitement  was  intense  1 
For  some  reason  that  to  this  day  Smith  does  not  un 
derstand,  Brown’s  horse  had  the  advantage  of  two 
lengths  at  the  start,  which  Smith’s  mare  partially 
overcame  in  the  first  fifty  yards.  At  this  point  there 
was  a slight  turn  in  the  road  and  in  affairs,  for  here 
Brown’s  horse  crossed  the  pathway  of  Smith’s  mare, 
so  that  her  fore-feet  came  in  contact  with  his  hind- 
legs ; he  sped  away  uninjured ; she  came  down  on  her 
knees  and  nigh  shoulder,  and  so  great  was  the  force 
of  the  fall  that  she  rolled  over  end  for  end.  It  re- 
quires some  lines— lines  that  have  not  fallen  iu  pleas- 
ant places— to  describe  all  this,  which  took  place  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  mare  was  down  and 
done  for. 

But  Smith  ? It  requires  no  great  effort  to  imagine 
what  became  of  Smith.  For  full  five  minutes  follow- 
ing the  descent  of  his  good  steed  his  own  memory  was 
somewhat  indistinct,  and  his  perceptions  dimmed. 
But  disinteregted.spectators  aver  that  he  went  through 
the  air  with  a speed'that  was  impossible  to  his  mare, 
or  to  any  other  man’s.  At  one  moment  his  soldier- 
like head  was  dimly  seen— then  his  military  boots. 
Head,  legs,  and  arms  in  rapid,  rotatory  motion,  mar- 
velously resembled  the  hub  and  spokes  of  a swift-turn- 
ing cart-wheel.  He  described  circles  as  he  had  never 
described  the  virtues  of  the  wonderful  mare.  The 
more  military  avowed  that  he  made  a swift,  shell-like, 
parabolic,  diabolic  course  through  the  air,  threaten- 
ing instant  incl  disastrous  explosion,  then  struck, 
ricochetted  a little,  and  finally  lay  in  a confused 
and  trembling  heap  several  yards  in  advance  of  the 

mure. 

The  mare,  to  her  credit  be  it  said,  gained  her  feet 
first  and  unassisted ; and  poor  Smith  was  picked  up 
by  his  frightened  friends,  while  an  excited  crowd  of 
captains,  majors,  colonels,  and  generals  gathered 
around. 

His  race  was  run— that  race.  All  who  participated 
in  the  race  had  lost-something— then  or  at  some  other 
time.  The  generals  had  lost  their  hair,  and  were  bald- 
headed  ; Brown  lost  a glorious  opportunity ; the  crowd 
who  bet  upon  the  mare  lost  their  patience  and  their 
staked  postal-currency;  Smith  lost  the  race,  some 
blood,  and  more  credit.  The  mare  was  examined,  and 
was  found  to  be  badly  cut  where  her  hind-feet  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  both  fore-shoulders, 
but  she  was  otherwise  unhurt. 

Smith  states  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  Raleigh 
roads  are  somewhat  harder  than  his  head.  His  face, 
which  was  shockingly  bruised,  was  bleeding;  and, 
altogether,  Smith  was  in  a pitiable  plight. 

Meanwhile  what  became  of  Brown  the  victorious? 
Not  seeing  the  mishap  of  his  antagonist,  not  yet  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  fast-following  hoofs,  he  turned  in  his 
saddle.  That  moment— one  partly  of  inquiry,  chiefly 
of  triumph,  for  he  was  wildly  waving  his  hat  the  while 
— cost  him  his  own  seat  and  the  seat  of  his  white  cor- 
duroys. For  ut  that  instant  the  horse  shied  at  the 
waving  hat,  and,  with  no  given  words  of  one,  two, 
three,  away  went  Brown— he  one  way,  the  startled 
steed  the  other— aud  Brown  rose  from  the  ground  with 
a frightful  rent  or  cut  across  that  portion  c'  tic  -cancr 
loons  delicately  called  by  Irving,  in  hie  descr: zt.zr  ■: 
the  Great  Unknown,  “the  broadest  parti' 

Then  there  was  another  yell  — not  from  Brown, 
but  from  the  assembled  crowd.  The  wounded  were 
brought  in ; plasters  were  applied  in  both  cases ; the 
usual  stimulants  were  exhibited ; neither  Smith  nor 
Brown  sustained  any  serious  injury,  and  from  their 
Raleigh  ride  they  both  soon  rallied. 

But  that  night  there  was  not  a private  soldier  in  all 
that  great  army  who  did  not  know  that  two  staff-offi- 
cers, Major  This  and  Major  That,  of  General  So-and- 
so’s  head-quarters,  had  been  unhorsed  that  morning ; 
and  of  all  the  merry  men  who  laughed  at  their  ex- 
pense, none  enjoyed  the  Field-day  race  and  its  disas- 
ters more  heartily  than  did  the  principal  participants 
therein. 

Poor  Smith  kept  his  room  for  a day  or  two,  with  a 
plastered  yet  placid  countenance,  the  centre  of  a char- 
acteristic crowd  of  brother-officers  who  came  from  far 
and  near  in  camp  to  pay  their  visits  of  condolence. 

Such  sympathy ! No  photographer  would  believe 
that  men  could  pull  their  faces  to  such  lengths;  no 
undertaker  would  believe  that  heavy-booted  military 
men  could  come  into  a darkened  room  so  silently,  so 
solemnly.  They  stood  in  groups,  and  whisperingly 
asked  if  “ Poor  Smith  was  likely  to  live  out  the  night  ?" 
aud  then  these  sympathetic  men  broke  out  into  one 
irresistible,  uncontrollable  yell  of  laughter.  It  was  too 
much— worse  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Raleigh 
race— and,  in  self-defense,  Smith  speedily  resumed  his 
daily  outdoor  duties. 

“ But,"  says  the  good  old  Deacon,  whose  neighbor’s 
nephew  and  whose  brother’s  son  went  to  the  front, 
went  through  the  Wilderness,  “ there’s  nothing  digni- 
fied or  soldier-like  in  scenes  like  this  !”— Your  pardon  1 
It  may  not  be  dignified,  but  it  is  “ soldier-like"  ex- 
ceedingly; the  light  to  the  shade;  the. frolic  to  the 
fight;  the  Field-day  after  a night  of  battle.  Those 
who  run  these  races— men  and  horses— are  those  who 
flew  but  yesterday,  and  may  to-morrow,  across  the 
field,  midst  splinters,  shot,  and  shell,  and  carried  mes- 
sages to  bring  up  new  masses  of  men  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  falling,  flying,  struggling  fighters  for  the  flag,  and 
who—  But  when  they  ‘ 1 next  go  forth  to  ride,"  wheth- 
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JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 

After  twenty  months  of  suc- 
cessful evasion,  John  H.  St rka.it, 
the  chief  accomplice  of  Booth  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, has'been  captured.  The  his- 
tory  of  his  movements  since  his  es- 
cape to  Canada,  and  also  of  his  cap- 
ture, were  given  in  our  last  Number. 

Surratt  is  a man  chiefly  notice- 
able for  bis  criminality.  So  obscure 
as  to  easily  hide  himself,  by  the  aid 
of  a few  friends,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world ; so  ignorant  that  we  al- 
most wonder  at  the  shrewdness  of 
some  of  h&  devices,  it  is  his  capture 
alone,  and  the  means  thus  furnished 
of  reaching  the  secret  history  of 
Lincoln’s  murder,  that  make  him 
once  more  a prominent  object  of  in- 
terest. 

Surratt,  though  so  great  a cow- 
ard that  he  deserted  his  mother  in 
the  hour  of  her  most  pressing.need, 
yet  showed  himself  capable  of  the 
most  desperate  actions  when  these 
were  necessary  to  lire . own  safety. 

. He  had  boasted  frequently  of  his 
.crime,  and  appeared  to  think  that 
the  world  not  ouly  forgave,  but  ad- 
lflired  his  atrocity,  lie  was  there- 
fore greatly  surprised  when  he  was 
arrested  at  Feroli,  in  Italy.  , He 
wa&c.ut  into  prison,  from  which  he 
managed  to  effect  his  escape  by 
plunging  down  a ravine,  making  a 
leap  of  23  feet.  Had  he  leaped  a 
lbtlo  further  he  would  have  fallen 
into  an  abyss,  and  by  a sudden  death 
have  escaped  a more : ignominious 
fate.  Wounded  bv  his  fall,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a hospital,  where 
lie  lay  for  a few  days;  but  again 
took  up  his  flight  and  sailed  for 
Egypt,  where  he  was  again  cap- 
tu  reiiJUyllflr,  Hale. 

' Probably  theiriitl  o£Surratt  will 
go  far  toward  revealing  the  whole 
secret  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he 
was  so  prominent.  In  his  conyer- 
<i&tioire  he  lias  hinted  at  the  connec- 
tion of  Jeff  Davis  with  the  assas- 
sination, and  of  other  persons  in 
New  York  and  London  who  gave 
him  pecuniary  assistance.  Our  por- 
trait, we  believe,  is  from  the  photo- 
graph which  was  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  identifying  Surratt. 


WRECK  OF  THE 
“ SCOTLAND.” 

The  wreck  of  the  Scotland  lies 
on  the  middle  bar,  about  a mile  dis- 
tant from  -Sandy  Hook.  She  was  a 
spbndid  ship  of  3700  tons  register, 
and  Itelonged  to  the  National  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Liverpool.  On 
the  evening  of  December  1 she  ran 
into  the  steamer  Kate  Dyer,  about 
ten  miles  from  Fire  Island.  The 
Dyer,  instead  of  porting  her  helm, 
as  she  should  have  done,  and  as  the 
pilot  of  the  Scotland  did,  attempted 
to  run  across  the  bows  ofthe  latter 
vessel.  In  fifteen  or  twehtv  min- 
utes the  Dyer  went  down.  The 
Scotland,  though  badly  injured. 


JOHN  II.  SURRATT.— [Photographed  by  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C,] 


made  every  effort  to  rescue  , the 
crew  of  the  sinking  vessel,  . but 
thirteen  men  were,  after  all,  drown- 
ed, and  only  seven  saved.  -The 
surviving  steamer  was  compelled 
by  her  own  injuries  to  look  out. for 
her  own  safety.  She  put  back  for 
Sandy  Hook,  and  barely,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  middle  bar,  where 
she  still  remains,  a peril  to  other 
navigators.  The  Government  has 
been  petitioned  to  secure  her  re- 
moval. 

The  accident  was  evidently  not 
the  fault  pf  the  officers  of  the  Scot- 
land, and  the  efforts  made  by  Cap- 
tain Hall,  of  the  latter  vessel,  to 
rescue  the  men  of  the  Dyer, when 
his  own  vessel  was  in  danger,  as 
also  his  able  conduct  of  the  Scot- 
land, saving  her  from  immediate 
and  imminent  shipwreck,  are  wor- 
thy of  tlie  highest  commendation. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR 
DECEMBER. 

The  Winter  Fashions  are  now 
fully  developed.  For  walking  and 
visiting  dresses  the  robe  en  four- 
reau,  worn,  however,  entirely  With- 
out crinoline,  or  with  a very  mod- 
erate quantity  of  that  material,  still 
maintains  its  place.  For  evening 
dress  the  robe  a queue  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor.  Morning  and 
walking  dresses  are  also  made  in 
this  style;  still  the  inconvenience 
of  the  train  for  outdoor  wear  is  cer- 
tain to.  limit  its  adoption  to  the 
very  select.  Velvet  dresses,  black 
or  colored,  and  trimmed  with  fur, 
are  worn  made  en  fourreau  over 
. pipes  of  plain  silk  or  cashmere,  with 
a deep  ruche  at  the  bottom.  Black 
cashmere  or  silk  robes,  the  latter 
either  of  moire  or  foulard,  are  worn 
trimmed  up  the  seams  and  round 
the  skirt,  which,  is  still  shaped  at 
the  edge  into  some  more  or  less  fan- 
tastic form,  with  jet  heads  and  or- 
naments; the  under  pipe  in  this 
case  lieing  either  of  silk  or  cash- 
mere,  and  still  >vith  a broad  ruche 
at  the  base.  Robes  tt  queue  for  even- 
ing wear  are  of  colored  foulards, 
striped  and  spotted  with  small  patch- 
es of  flowers  or  leaves,  a pattern  of 
dried  autumn  leaves  being  much  in 
favor,  or  of  white  or  some  delicate- 
tinted  moire  antique  sprinkled  over 
.jyi.th  .brpke.n  , flowers  and  falling 
leaves.  These  dresses  are -usually 
trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  ribbon  of 
the  particular  color  which  predom- 
inates in  the  pattern  of  the  robe.— 
Paletots  are  almost  exclusively  of 
black  velvet,  or. black  or  rich  brown 
cashmere,  the  former  being  trimmed 
with  sable  or  marten,  or  with  an 
elegant  embroidery  of  jet  orna- 
ments; the  latter  chiefly  with  jet 
or  black  glass  beads,  with  a fringe 
of  the  same,  and  occasionally  with 
jet  and  gimp  intermixed.  Pale- 
tots of  black  silk  are  usually  lined 
with  fur  and  trimmed  to  correspond, 
with  perhaps  an  intermixture  of  jet, 
or  occasionally  with  jet  ornaments 
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side.  The  strings  are  generally  of  velvet  to  match 
the  bonnet. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pig  1.  Walking  Dress. — Robe  of  black  silk,  made 
With  tight  sleeves  and  cut  in  a tooth-shaped  form  at 
the  bottom,  where  It  is  ornamented  witli  open  bands 
and  buttons,  through  which  passes  a deep  rouleau  of 
blue  velvet  The  peplum  or  jacket  is  also  of  blue  vel- 
vet with  long,  hangiug  sleeves,  and  is  lined  with  white 
Bilk.  The  jupe  is  of  cashmere  of  the  same  color  as  the 
jacket.  The  chapeau,  which  is  of  the  Mantilla-Main- 
tenon  form,  is  also  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  jet, 
and  with  a white  rose  in  front. 

Pig  2 Visiting  Dress.— Robe  of  light  fewn-colored 
cashmere  or  taffeta,  ornamented  with  passementerie. 
Chapeau  Lamballe  of  black  velvet,  with  the  centre  of 
scarlet  taffeta  ornamented  with  jet  embroidery.  Scar- 
let strings 

Pig  3 Morning  Dress  in  gray  cashmere,  with  bias 
and  rosettes  in  rose-colored  taffeta,  and  with  long 
scarf,  similarly  trimmed,  falling  from  the  neck,  which, 
crossed  behind,  terminates  in  a deep  fringe  at  the  bot- 
tom Head-dress,  white  guipure  trimmed  with  rose- 
colored  velvet. 

Pig  4.  Child's  Dress. — Frock  in  blue  Irish  poplin, 
the  skirt  made  short  and  trimmed  with  white  guipure, 
buttons,  and  rosettes.  Corsage  low,  trimmed  with 
tabs  and  ornamented  with  guipure.  Chemisette  in 
muslin,  with  an  insertion  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Hat 
in  white  velvet,  trimmed  with  blue,  and  with  long 
White  feather  on  the  right  side. 

Pig.  5.  Walking  Dress — Robe  in  moire  antique, 
trimmed  with  black  guipure.  Paletot  of  black  satin, 
embroidered  with  jet  ornaments  and  heavy  tassels  at 
the  points  of  the  collar.  Chapeau  of  green  velvet, 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  large  white  daisies. 


A PERFECT  FAMILY  SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The  Committe  on  Sewing  Machines  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  Fair  report  as  follows : 

" We  find  the  Elliptic  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machine 
to  excel  all  others. 

“It  is  the  most  simple  in  construction,  haring  fewer 
parts,  rendering  it  easier  of  management,  and  requir- 
ing less  power  to  work  it  than  any  other  machine. 

“The  Elliptic  Hook  is  an  improvement  of  great 
Value,  insuring  the  greatest  certainty  of  execution,  and 
preventing  the  liability  of  missing  stitches,  so  com- 
mon m other  machines. 

“Another  valuable  improvement  is  an  Adjustable 
Peed  Bar,  adapting  it  to  the  finest  or  heaviest  fabric. 

“it  is  the  only  Machine  we  have  seen  that  will  gath- 
er without  changing  the  tension. 

“ We  therefore  award  it  the  Gold  Medal.” 


A SUBSTANTIAL  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

Anv  first-class  Sewing  Machine  is  good  for  a gift, 
and  possesses  a certain  value ; but  we  recommend 
the  Grover  & Baker,  because  it  is  the  best ; be- 
cause it  accomplishes  the  most  and  the  best  work 
with  the  least  trouble;  because  the  peculiar  stitch 
is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful ; 
because  it  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
work  and  every  variety  of  material ; because  it  is 
mare  simple,  more  easily  understood  than  others, 
and  requires  no  delay  in  rewinding,  fastening,  and 
the  like. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  we  conld 
give  but  these  will  suffice  with  the  crowning  one : 
that  it  never  fails  to  give  the  most  entire  and  per- 
fect satisfaction.  Santa  Clads  bearing  such  a 
gift  would  be  worth,  indeed,  a hearty  welcome.— 
New  Yorio  Independent, 


CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  order  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the 
Union  Hom8  and  School  have  consented  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  custody  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  us.  All  money,  as  soon  as  received,  is 
deposited  in  the  Eighth  National  Bank,  and  all 
payments  for  articles  purchased,  or  other  expenses, 
are  made  out  of  the  funds  so  deposited,  by  check 
of  N.  H.  Davis,  Agent  of  the  Institution,  indorsed 
by  us. 

A Committee  consisting  ef  three  gentlemen  of 
the  Ladies'  Advisory  Committee  purchase  all  the 
articles  to  be  presented,  and  a Committee  composed 
of  Maj.-Gen  V an  Yurt,  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  Department  of  New  York;  Maj.-Gen.  Bar- 
low,  Secretary  of  State ; Andrew  Warner,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Bank  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’ 
Clerks,  William  Orton,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  Company,  and  John  H.  White, 
Esq.,  Counsellor-at-Ldw,  will  have  the  direction  of 
the  manner  of  distribution 

Thomas  & Do.,  Managing  Directors, 
No.  613  Broadway. 

The  foregoing  card  Is  published  wi  th  our  sanction. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Daly,  Acting  Pres’t. 

Mrs.  Davtd  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  J.  8 Voorkiks,  Treasurer. 

In  view  of  presenting  something  worthy  of  the 
successful  leader  of  our  armies,  Lkdtzk’s  fine  por- 
trait, ife  lize,  of  General  Grant  in  his  tent,  for 
which  the  General  personally  sat,  value  $1200,  will 
be  one  of  the  prizes.  It  is  now  on  view  in  the  of- 
fice for  the  sale  of  tickets,  No.  616  Broadway. 


The  last  days  of  Ex-President  Martin  Van 
Bhrkn  were  made  comfortable  by  the  use  of  Jonas 
Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy.  Letters  in  our  pos- 
session from  his  physician,  and  from  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  himself,  express  much  gratification  with  the 
result  of  its  am. 


Demorebt’s  Monthly  Magazine  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  useful,  sparkling,  and  popular 
Magazine,,  and  offers  the  most  liberal  terms  and 
premiums  for  Clubs.  Send  for  circular.  Back 
Numbers,  10c.,  post  free.  No.  473  Broadway.  The 
January  Number,  with  extraordinary  holiday  at- 
tractions, how^ceady. 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  1 Cooper  In- 
stitute originated  and  use  the,  nitrous  oxide  to  ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain |jl ^ 'do  it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(D.D.fcCqF) 


/ tn  NAUSEOUS 

(p.p.fccqg,  medicines 

• Taken  without  Taste  or  Smell,  by  using 

Dund&s  Dick  & Co.’s 
Soft  Capsules, 


Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
Oil  of  turpentine, 


Castor  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  quinine, 

Cod-liver  oil  with  iodide 
of  Iron, 

Ask  for  Dick’s  Soft  Capsules,  and  take  no  others. 

°-’J  „ VICTOR  E.  MAI™”" 

i,  Wholesale  Agent. 


“ T>  ASHFULNESS,"  “ SENSITIVENESS,’’  “ DIF- 

JD  FIDENCE,"  AND  “ TIMIDITY.”— For  the 
cause  and  cure  of  these  infirmities,  see  the  ANNUAL 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  for  1867,  just  published  at  20  cts., 
by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 

Brandretk’s  Fills, 

These  Pills  are  safe  and  sure.  They  are  prepared 
by  a process  which  secures  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
herbs  of  which  they  are  composed,  without  any  of  their 
bad.  They  benefit  in  all  cases,  and  do  harm  in  none. 

See  that  B.  BRANDRETH  is  in  white  letters  on  the 
Government  stamp. 


RELIEF  IS  AT  HAND. 

The  sufferer  from  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  and  side ; 
sickness  of  stomach;  loss  of  appetite ; general  nervous 
irritability;  low  spirits;  sharp,  lancinating,  or  dull, 
heavy  pains  under  the  edge  of  the  ribs ; constipated 
bowels ; tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach ; besides  the  many  additional  symptoms  of  a 
deranged  or  diseased  liver,  will  rejoice  to  know  that  a 
SPECIFIC  has  been  discovered  in  the  established  prep- 
aration known  as  Da.  M‘LANE’S  LIVER  PILLS. 

The  entire  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  ablest 
physicians  in  the  world,  embracing  bleeding,  purga- 
tion, blistering,  mercurial  impression,  the  exhibition 
of  almost  every  article  in  the  Materia  Medica,  change 
of  climate,  &c.,  &c.,  failed  to  bring  relief  to  the  wretch- 
ed sufferer.  Many  years  of  study  and  close  observation 
of  the  various  symptoms  attending  a diseased  liveried 
Dr.  McLane  to  present  an  entirely  new  remedy.  Long 
years  have  passed  since  its  introduction,  during  which 
time  thousands  of  delighted  persons  have  proved  its 
efficacy,  in  thoroughly  and  permanently  eradicating 
every  vestige  of  the  disease,  and  certainly  restoring  the 
bloom  and  freshness  of  health  to  the  sallow  check. 

{y  Purchasers  will  be  careful  to  ask  for  Db. 
MoLANE’S  CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS,  manufac- 
tured by  FLEMING  BROTHERS;  of  PITTSBURG, 
Pa.  Dr.  McLane’s  genuine  Liver  Pills,  also  his  cele- 
brated VERMIFUGE  ,can  he  obtained  from  all  re- 
spectable druggists.  None  genuine  without  toe. 
signature  op  FLEMING  BROS. 


Holiday  Presents. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

JEWELERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Capital,  $2,600,000. 

Great  One-Price  Gold  Sale. 

SELL  NO  BRASS  OR  SO-CALLED  PLATED 
JEWELRY. 

WARRANT  ALL  JEWELRY  GOLD, 

OB  NO  SALE. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  emphatic- 
ally a GOLD  SALE,  by  an  association  of  manufac- 
turers, on  a one-price  average  system,  and  that  not  a 
single  article  of  brass  or  plated  jewelry  is  included  in 
the  whole  immense  stock. 

Pianos,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Diamond  Rings, 
Sets  of  Rich  Silverware,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Photograph  Albums,  &c.,  fitc., 

All  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  an  average  price 
of  oue-lifih  the  usual  cost,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until 
you  know  what  you  will  receive, 

Insuring  Ten  Dollars  Woeth  fob  $2. 
tW  Tub  Proof— We  guarantee  to  send  any  custom- 
er, in  exchange  for  the  least  article  they  inay  get  for 
$2,  a splendid  richly-chased  or  engraved  silver  Butter- 
Dish  or  Castor,  fine  plate,  valued  at  $10,  or  a beautiful 
60-picture  Morocco  Photograph  Album,  valued  at  $6; 
and  yon  have  a possibility  of  getting  a 

Pine  Gold  Watch  or  Piano. 

Send  25  cents  for  the  Golden  Envelope,  containing 
valuable  receipts  and  songs ; and  one  of  the  sealed  Cer- 
tificates, which  are  well  mixed  and  taken  out  regard- 
less of  choice,  will  be  sent,  which  will  inform  you  what 
you  can  get  for  $2,  from  a Butter-Dish  or  Castor,  worth 
§10,  to  a Watch  or  Grand  Piano,  worth  $1000. 

2 for  60  cents,  with  a beautiflil  Photograph. 

6 for  $1 00,  with  a Silver  Nut  Pick,  worth $1  00 

11  for  $2  00,  with  a Silver  Napkin  Ring,  worth. . 2 00 

17  for  $5  00,  with  a Silver  Fruit  Knife,  worth 3 00 

30  for  $5  00,  with  a Gold  Pen,  Ext.  Case,  worth. . 6 00 
65  for  $10  00,  with  a Gold  Double  Locket,  worth  12  00 
100  for  $15  00,  with  a Fine  Silver  Watch,  worth.  18  00 
200  for  $30  00,  with  a Silver  Hunt.  Watch,  worth  40  00 
In  all  cases,  upon  receipt  of  money,  the  premiums  as 
above  will  he  sent  with  the  envelopes.  Also  will  be 
sent  our  circular,  containing  list  of  articles  and  full 
particulars  i also  terms  to  Agents,  to  whom  great  in- 
ducements are  offered.  Address 

CALKINS  & CO.,  126  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


T>  ALLY  BOYS,  RALLY  1 Adopted  as  the  marching 
IV  Song  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Words 
by  Henry  Hitchcock  and  music  by  E.  T.  Blackmer, 
members  of  the  Grand  Army,  with  fine  lithographic  por- 
trait of  Maj.-Gen.  R.  S.  Foster,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

“ It  is  fail  of  spirit,  and  destined  to  become  immense- 

__o ^ of  40  cents.  A lib- 

. iges.  Address  the  publishers, 

J.  AT  BUTTERFIELD  & CO. 


ly  popular." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt 
eral  discount  to  Lodges.  * J J * 


JLttr  IShUU  Qu  KvKJ.y 

Indianapolis,  Inal  nun. 


COLD  feet,  pain  in  the  breast,  headache,  and  many 
other  distressing  maladies  (arising  from  an  im 
...  ■ — — j !~g  elastics  on  the 


and  universally  approved. 
Sold  or  mailed  free.  473 


Broadway. 


.;  Ladie§,  50c. 


ARE  YOU  “BASHFUL?  —Read  the  ANNUAL  OF 
PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1867, 
and  learn  how  to  overcome  it.  By  first  post- far  20 
Cents  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


N0WLEDGE 
Is  Wealth. 

The  Ladies’  Casket 
Toilet  Box, 

For  the  Parlor  Table. 

, Containing  upward  of 
one  hundred  rare  and  use- 
ful household  articles,  toi- 
let <rems,  and  keepsakes.  The  best  collection  of  HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS  ever  offered  to  the  young  folks. 
Price  by  mail,  $1.  The  Ladies’  Casket  Toilet  Box  is 
5 by  8 by  H inches,  covered  with  beaters’  gold,  and 


Jy  impressed  with  figures  and  artistic  designs. 

Its  contents  are  the  following:  one  plain  wedding- 
ring,  Beadle's  Dime  Pocket  Songster,  one  pair  magic 
gloves,  one  Yankee  chess  and  checker  board,  Lincoln 
coin  pocket-piece,  50  card  photographs  U.  S.  Generals, 
20  card  recipes— viz.,  how  to  fill  hollow  teeth,  instan- 
taneous hair-dye,  indelible  ink,  champagne  cider,  cure 
for  drunkenness,  hair  restorer,  liquid  rouge  for  ladies’ 
complexions,  superb  tooth-powders,  artificial  coffee, 
cure  for  corns  and  warts,  artificial  honey,  beautiful 
teeth  preserved,  freckles  and  tan  removed,  liquid  sol- 
der for  every  housekeeper,  silver-plating,  how  to  silver- 
plate  your  own  spoons,  how  to  bnng  cows  home  every 
night,  the  winning  pen,  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mys- 
tery, with  fiill  directions  to  all.  Also  $3000  yearly  in- 
come to  any  young  man,  the  Washington  time-keeper 
for  all  (U.  S.)  cities,  the  Business  Man,  12  by  20  inch  2- 
color  print,  the  magic  ink  blotter,  the  old  Sergeant  of 
Shiloh— a bathetic  war-poem,  48  verses.  All  of  the 
above  cards,  prints,  and  gifts  are  truly  of  the  highest 
artistic  merit,  and  recommend  themselves  whenever, 
shown.  Hundred  of  dollars  are  made  monthly  by 
agents,  male  and  female,  selling  them  at  retail.  We 
want  agents  in  every  town,  who  can  realize  one  to  two 
dollars  for  every  hour’s  service.  We  earnestly  solicit 
with  every  order  of  $1,  for  the  Ladies’  Casket  Toilet 
Box  and  Contents,  a list  of  twenty  names  of  young 
men  suitable  for  agents,  from  as  mauy  different  local- 
ities as  possible.  This  will  compensate  us  for  sam- 
ples, as  every  toilet  box  will  be  worth,  when  parceled 
out  at  retail,  about  $15,  in  country  places.  Address  all 
communications,  inclosing  one  return  envelope,  post- 
paid, with  your  address  written  thereon,  MATTHEW 
WESTBROOK  & CO.,  No.  114  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Money  carefully  sealed  and  properly  mailed  is  at 
our  risk. 


THE  January  Number  of  DEMOREST’S  YOUNG 
AMERICA  sparkles  with  beautiful  engravings 
and  other  extraordinary  attractions.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  juvenile  Magazine  ever  issued.  Send  for 


—New  York  Independent. 


3 Broadway,  New  York. 


Fine  Jewelry. 

OSBORNE,  BOARDMAN  & TOWNSEND, 

527  BROADWAY, 

Corner  of  Spring  Street , 

Invite  attention  to  their  assortment  of 

FINE  JEWELRY, 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY  AND  WATCHES. 

Also  their  stock  of 

FANCY  ARTICLES  FOR  PRESENTS, 
MANTLE  CLOCKS  AND  VASES, 
PORCELAIN  AND  BRONZES, 

I.KA'MEE  XVBE!S»miaX!A<lES.  _ 

PAPIER-MACHE  DESKS,  &c. 

Together  with  the  latest  style  of 
FANS, 

And  other  articles  too  numerous  to  particularise. 


OH,  HOW  “ DIFFIDENT  1’’— To  overcome  this 
weakness  read  the  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1867. 
Only  20  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


SKATES!  SKATES!  SKATES! 

MACMILLAN  CLUB,  AND  OTHER  STYLES. 
BROADWAY,  478,  near  BROOME  St. 


wa; 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $20.  _. 
ery  machine  warranted  5 years.  For  particulars  address 
II.  II.  REGISTER  & CO.,  03  Broadway,  room  No.  3. 


STEREOPTICONS  AND  MAGIC  LANTERNS, 

Witli  the  latest  improvements  and  best  lenses,  suit- 
able for  Schools,  Public  Exhibitions,  and  Parlor  En- 
tertainments. Priced  catalogue,  with  list  of  over  2000 
artistically  colored  Photographic  Views,  sent  free  by 
mail.  T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N. Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Brown’s  Glass  Cleaning  Polish.  Sells  every 
where,  city  and  country.  Large  profits  to  Agents.  Par- 
ticulars sent  free.  C.  M.  Brown,  74  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF  DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  presents  a brilliant  ar- 
ray of  novelties  for  the  holidays.  No  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  America  presents  so  many  beautiful  attrac- 
tions as  Demorest’s  Monthly.  Yearly,  $3 ; single  cop- 
ies, 30c.  Mailed  free.  Published  at  473  Broadway,  N.Y. 


* SAVONINE.  * 

NOTICE,  whenever  an  article  of  actual  value,  and 
icknowledg  ~ ' ' **  aaeMsIf-  * 

Household  A 

berless  com — , 

ard  made  of  “ priority  of  invention.”  An  action  on 
this  head  has  already  commenced  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York.  Now,  therefore,  TAKE  NOTICE  that 
any  one  counterfeiting  or  in  any  manner  making  use 
of  the  trade-mark  hereunder,  and  duly  registered,  will 
be  prosecuted,  and  without  farther  notice,  by  the 
GLAMORGAN  SOAP  CO..  45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


X 


Chase's  Improved  Dollar  Microscope, 
Pat.  July  10,  1806.  Most  amusing,  in- 
teresting, and  instructive  thing  in  the 
world.  Adapted  to  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions; counterfeit  money,  cloth,  seed, 
living  insects,  prepared  objects,  plants, 
flowers,  pictures,  <fcc.,\vithdirections  for 
counterfeit  money.  Sold  at  the  principal 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Great  ir 


NEW  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  American  Elastic-Stitch  Sewing  Machine, 
very  .latest  Improvement,  patented  Aug.,  1866.  Price 
each,  Class  1,  for  Family  use,  with  fixtures,  &cM  all 
complete,  $15.  Will  do  fine  or  coarse  stitching  on  all 
kinds  of  materials  from  Cambric  to  the  thiokebt  win- 
ter Overcoat  or  Leather.  Sews  rapid,  firm,  and 
beautiful ; perfectly  reliable.  Simple  in  its  movements 
and  east  to  understand.  Is  the  very  best  machine 
for  Family  Use.  Samples  of  goods  6ewed  and  return- 
ed by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Machines  selected  with  care,  adjusted  for  special  work, 
and  forwarded,  securely  packed  in  substantial  wood- 
en boxes,  per  express,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on 
receipt  of  Price.  Testimonials  from  those  using 
them  for  manufacturing  and  family  use  on  view  at  the 
Salesroom.  Experienced  Agents  wanted.  Address 
all  orders  AMERICAN  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, 920  Broadway,  New  York. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  UNEQUALED  ROSEATE 
BLOOM  and  LILY  BLOOM  for  the  complexion. 
Price  50  cents.  Sold  at  all  the  Drug  Stores,  or  sent 
post  free.  No.  473  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 


MALE  and  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
and  county  in  the  United  States  to  sell  one  of  the 
best  articles  ever  invented.  Business  can  be  done  in- 
doors. $15  to  $20  per  day  can  be  made  easily.  Ad- 
dress KUHN  & CO.,  480  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dr.  Glover’s  Champion  Lever  Truss, 

Elastic  Stockings,  Shoulder-Braces,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  11  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
HavejustPublished: 

LABOULAYE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Fairy  Tales  of  All 
Nations.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Mart  L.  Booth. 
Elegantly  Hlustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $1  75. 

LIZZIE  LORTON  OF  GREYRIGG.  A Novel.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DISTINGUISH- 
ED GENERALS.  By  William  F.  G.  Shanks.  Por- 
traits. 12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  00. 

MADONNA  MARY.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Author  of  “The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Agnes," 
“Miss  Marjoribauks,"  “The  Perpetual  Curate," 
“ The  Days  of  My  Life,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CW  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


1 ducementsgiven  to  agencies".  Address, 

with  stamp,  O.  N.  CHASE,  3 ” ' — . 


3 Lime  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JANUARY,  1867. 

Contents: 

AT  THE  AREA  GATE. 

With  an  Illustration. 

YVON  AND  FINETTE. 

Illustrations The  Fairy.  — Yvon  and  the 

Wolf.— Fearless  and  the  Giant.— The  Fiery  Horse. 
— Polyphemus. — The  Bailiff  and  the  Tongs.— The 
Bailiff^  Ride:  Up-Hill;  Down-Hill.-A  Broom- 
Stick  Trip. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN.— XVI.  THE 
CAPTURE,  IMPRISONMENT.  AND  ESCAPE. 

Illustrations.— J.  R.  Hurd The  Prison.— W. 

H.  Raynor.— Capture  of  Raynor.— C.  J.  Murphy. 
—Passing  the  Guard— The  Line  of  March.— “'Pos- 
sum dar  l”— Crossingthe  Pamunky.— A Mutual 
©care. — CrusBlDg  the  Potomac. 

DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR— 
(Fifth  Paper.) 

Illustrations.  — A Bushwhacker. —now.  the 
Idea  got  into  their  Heads. — Locust  Grove. — Un- 
ion People Rebel  Troopers  at  Breakfast Serf- 

dom.—Kernstown.— Turner  Ashby.— After  the 
Battle— Thanksgiving  for  the  Victory. 

A LONDON  POLICE  COURT. 

Illustrations— The  Police  Magistrate. —The 
old  Thief  convicted  by  the  young  Witness— The 
Gentleman  who  tells  the  Magistrate  he  Dined  at 
Greenwich  Yesterday. — Acquitted. — Sent  forTrial. 
— The  Frequent  Visitor— Friends  and  Relatives 
of  the  Prisoners. 

THE  QUIET  HOUR. 

HOURS  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

OUR  GOLD  MINE  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

ADAM  GORROW. 

THE  VIRGINIANS  IN  TEXAS. 

Chapter  IV.  Venable’s  first  Shot— The  Honey 
Hunt. 

Chapter  V.  The  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods— The 
Story  of  Texas. 

Chapter  VI.  A Double  Adventure. 

SLACK  A LITTLE. 

THREE  DAYS  OF  TERROR. 

STOOL-PIGEONRY. 

THREE  HUNDRED  A YEAR. 

OLD  AUNT  MATILDA— Part  I. 

MEDICAL  DELUSIONS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

Terms  for  1867. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

An  Extra  Copy  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscrib- 
ers, at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  for  $20  00. 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $8  00. 

Circulation  112.000. 

The  Publishers  will  accept  a limited  Number  of  first- 
class  Advertisements  for  their  Magazine,  at  the  follow- 
ing low  rates : 

One  Page $250  00 

Half  Page 125  00 

Quarter  Page 70  00 

Or  $1  50  per  line  for  a less  space.  Average,  eight 
words  to  a line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Circulation  nearly  100,000. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  . . . 1.00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers,  at  $4  00  each,  or  6 Copies  tor  $20  00. 
Payment  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly  'from  the 
commencement  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  carriage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  viz. : 

Cloth-Binding $7  00  per  Volume. 

Half  Morocco  .....  10  00  “ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers.for  One  Year. 
Terms  to  Advertisers. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  line  for  inside,  and  Two  Dollars  per  line  for  outside 
Advertisements,  each  insertion. 

q HARPER  ^BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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The  Great  American 
Tea  Company. 

Always  a Wholesale  Establishment. 

We  have  many  inquiries  (10  to  20  letters  a day)  ask- 
ing what  discount  we  make  to  the  Trade  from  — 

nnV.li.horl  in  tho  Prior.  Ti.t  'Phoeo  4ro 


was,  that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  furnished 
parties  with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our 
fame  spread  far  and  wide;  and  parties  with  small 


Therefore,  in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we  con- 
sented to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as 
one  pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parties  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell 
have  their  orders  put  up  in  smallpackages  to  suit  tl 


. o suit  their 

trade,  but  we  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as 
our  profits  for  the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have 
made  their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  $ profit  of  10  to  16  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholer 
sale  Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Deal- 
er at  a profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  HE  OAK  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  manv 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  ada  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 


House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  25  V tb. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ H>. 

MIXED  (black  and  green),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  beet  $1 

ib. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  •“  «- 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Methodist,  if.  Y.  City. 

We  call  special  attention  to  Tiie  Great  American 
Tea  Company.  They  offer  extraordinary  inducements 
to  the  consumers  of  the  beverage  which  “ cheers  but 
not  inebriates.”  We  have  tested  the  quality  of  their 

— - - perience  goes,  we  are  pre- 

11  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

From  the  Evangelist,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  attention  of  persons  is  directed  to  The  Great 
American  Tea  Company,  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street. 
This  Company  have  made  arrangements  to  supply 
families  with  the  choicest  new  crop  of  Black,  Green, 
and  Japan  Teas  at  wholesale  prices.  The  Company 
guarantee  all  the  goods  they  sell  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Great  American  Tev  Company. — This  Com- 
pany are  doing  an  immense  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness, and  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  their  Teas  and  Cof- 
fees at  very  low  prices,  and  of  a quality  which  can  not 
fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. — To  querist.— Before 
admitting  the  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a large 
number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company, 
without  its  neing  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they 
had  been  highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as 
to  quality  and  price,  and  were  all  recommending  their 
friends  to  the  same  course.  As  we  have  received  no 
complaints,  we  conclude  “there  is  no  humbug  about 
the  estanlishment." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Day  Book. 

r American  Tea  Company.—. 

in  relation  to  getting  Tea  at  cheap  rates, 
the  articles  it  sells  are  of  superior  quality.  The  clubs 
are  now  all  the  rage,  as  they  get  Tea  into  the  con- 
sumer’s hands  for  aDout  one-third  off  the  usual  price. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  &c.,  see  former 
Numbers  of  this  Paper. 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  by  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vebey  Street,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  5643,  New  York  City. 

ty  We  call  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Vesey 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner 
of  Church  Street— large  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  ours  is  a large  double  store,  A os.  31  and  33  Vesey 
Street,  comer  of  Church  Street.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  be  remembered,  as  there  are  many  other  Tea 
Stores  in  Vesey  Street. 

Holiday  Presents. 

ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
ave  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
in  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
Furs,  Robes,  &c.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of 
WA'f’CHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FAN- 
CY GOODS,  at  a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR 
each,  with  very  liberal  terms  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  or  $1  for  5,  which  will 
show  you  what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR ; 
and  if  desired  we  will  send  our  terms  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866.  D j g by 


' ONLY  ONE  WEEK  MORE 
Before  the  Grand 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 
Will  take  place.  The  affair  is  already  a guaranteed 
success.  Only  a few  Tickets  are  still  on  hand , and 
those  who  desire  to  purchase  are  reminded  that  the  time 
is  short. 

E^aVIZMBER  THU  LITTLE  ONES; 

THE  DESTITUTE  and  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  OUR 

COUNTRY'S  DEFENDERS. 


GRAND  CHARITABLE  FAIR 

AND 

PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

The  Destitute  Children 

OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


This  Home  and  School  was  chartered  in  the  year  1862  for  the  objects  above  set  forth.  Applicants  are  re- 
ceived from  all  the  States  in  the  Union : its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing,  the  children  now 
numbering  over  120 ; and  daily  are  the  requests  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  equally  deserving  ones  denied,  solely 
for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  The  old  and  unsuitable  building  (on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York), 
now  occupied,  must  be  removed  for  the  erection  of  such  a Home  as  necessity  demands ; and  this  call  is  made 
upon  the  public  with  a firm  belief  that  the  Patriotism  and  Generosity  of  the  American  People  will  nobly  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  the  LTttle  Ones,  and  that  a suitable  edifice  will  be  erected,  through  the  means  of  this 
l air  and  Festival,  which  shall  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  a fitting  rebuke  to  the  trite  assertion  that 
“Republics  are  Ungrateful,”  and  which  shall,  in  affording  an  asylum  for  our  Country’s  Children,  also  be  an 
ornament  among  her  institutions. 

.New  York,  October  1, 1866. 

We,  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  “Home  and  School”  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  earnestly  solicit  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  FAIR  AND 
GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL,  of  all  who  desire  with  us  to  see  the  “Home  and  School"  enabled  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  needy  ones  who  seek  its  shelter  and  protection.  * 

Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Law,  Manager. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Dalsem,  Manager. 


edyc I 

Mrs.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President.. 

Mrs.  Cua8.  P.  Daly,  Acting  President. 

Mrs.  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont,  1st  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Roukrt  Forster,  2d  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Voorhies,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  David  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hillyer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Mrs.  W.  Germond. 
Mrs.  James  Gillies. 
Mrs.  C.  Maii.ler. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Mailler. 
Mrs.  Henry  Batjer. 


The  Books  will  remain  open  until  January  ls£. 

Pair  will  opm  on  tho  10th  of  December,  and  oontinuo  two  wooW,  at  tile  rtTSLIC  HALL,  Corner  Of 

pay  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  To  he  concluded  by  the 

GRAND  PRESENTATION  FESTIVAL 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK, 

Saturday  Evening,  December  22, 

Under  the  Musical  direction  of  THEODORE  THOMAS,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  award 

$100,000  in  Presents 

In  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Festival  there  will  be  issued 

200,000  Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  200,000  Presents,  being  one  to  each  Ticket-holder. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks $10,000 

1 Splendid  Country  Residence  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City 12,000 

1 corner  House  and  Lot,  Jamaica  Avenue,  East  New  York 4,000 


1 House  and  Lot  it „ , 

1 Carriage,  Horses,  and  Harness  (complete)  . . 2,500 

1 Grand  Piano  (Steinway’s) 1,600 

3 Lots  in  Harlem,  City  of  New  York,  $1500  each 4,500 

1 Set  of  Diamonds  (Ring,  Ear-Rings,  and  Pin) 1,000 

1 Paid  up  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for 5,000 

1 “Ellises  Patent  Hot-Water  Apparatus”  for  Heating  Dwellings 1,000 

1 Oil  Painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 250 

15  Gents’  fine  Gold  Lever  Watches,  @ $200  3,000 


1 Elegant  1st  Premium  “ Empire”  Sewing  Machine 160 

20  Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  @ $75  1,500 

100  Celebrated  “Empire”  Sewing  Machines,  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Warerooms,  616  Broadway  . 7,500 

1000  Copies  (2  vols  each),  being  a complete  Illustrated  History  of  the  War 7,000 

260  Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Sleeve  Buttons,  C ^ 


lOOu  Call  Bells  and  Plated  Fruit  Knives,  @ $ 

The  balance  to  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : Sets  of  Cooper’s,  Lossing’s,  Bancroft’s,  and 
Irving’s  Works,  and  those  of  other  Eminent  Authors ; Musical  Instruments,  Parlor  and  Office  Furni- 
ture, Writing  Cases,  Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  Music  Boxes,  Kid  Gloves,  Photograph  Albums,  Breast  Pins 
and  Finger  Kings,  Gents’  Fob  Chains,  Ladies’  Gold  Watch  Chains,  Opera  Glasses,  Black  Walnut  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Gentlemens’  Fashionable  Silk  Hats,  Ladies’  Newest  Style  Dress  Hats,  American  Emblem 
Cards  for  Parlor  Amusement,  Engravings  and  Card  Photographs  of  Distinguished  Personages,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Riding- Whips,  Buffalo  Robes,  Ladies’  Mink  Furs,  Gents’  Fur  Collars  and  Gloves,  &c.,  &c., 

amounting  to 24,225 

Making  in  the  aggregate  200,000  Presents,  Valued  at $100,000 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  inclosing  the  money,  from  $1  to  $25,  in  a registered  biter  at  our  risk,  with 
stamp  for  return  postage.  Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  tne  following 

CLUB  RATES: 

6 Tickets  to  one  address $4  60  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  Tickets  to  one  address 9 00  50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50  100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

30  Tickets  to  one  address 26  25  | 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

— THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors,  or  to 

N.  H.  DAVIS,  Agent  for  the  Home  and  School, 

616  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  and  School,  the  liberal  donation  of  $500  made 
by  the  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  No.  616  Broadway,  New  York. 

Editors  are  invited  to  notice*this  Charitable  Fair  and  Festival,  and  to  lend  such  aid  as  their  sympathy  and 
benevolence  suggests. 

Contributions  and-Denatkms-feF-the  Fair  will-be  received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  at  our  office,  616 
Broadway- 


THOMAS  & CO.,  Managing  Directors, 


616  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEWING  <tK 
3)3  MACHINE. 

First  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme  simplicitv.  Oruiinalhi 
patented  May  13,  1862 ; Improvement 


CHINE,  with  orimpino  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  ali 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gather, 

HEM,  RUFFLE,  SHIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BREADTHS,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  out  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 

iiroval  of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  wha 
lave  used  it. 

“ With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
Few  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
rders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $10,  $16, 
$23,  and  $30.  Price  of  an  Office,  with  Press,  $15,  $28, 
$40,  $48,  and  $70.  Send  for  a circular  to  the  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  &o.,  &o., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 


EDITION."— Every  young  person  should  have 
a copy.  It  contains  Two  Hundred  Fables,  and  Fifty 
beautiful  Illustrations.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  gilt, 
only  $1.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Washes  Well!  WearsTWell ! 


A 

Ph 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle ! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
ail  v mode  hy  hand. 

THE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Thb  Magic  Rcfflf.  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 

“PLYING  BIRD” 

Characteristic  piano  piece  by  Jasienski 50c. 

L’Afrioane  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey 40r. 

Nine  Pins  Quadrille,  with  figures 35c. 

I have  Heard  Sweet  Music.  . .violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forever violin,  15c. ; piano,  30c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

No.  208  Bowery,  New  York. 


The  most  instructive,  amusing,  and 
economical  present  you  can  make  is  one 
of  the  Cottage  Printing  Offices.  They 
are  adapted  to  the  printing  of  Circulars, 
Cards,  Bill-Heads,  &c.,  and  will  soon  pay 
the  Cost.  Prices : No.  1,  *28 ; No.  2,  *35 ; 
No.  3,  *60 ; No.  4,  *90 ; No.  5,  *125.  Cir- 
cular free.  Specimen  sheets  of  type,  10 
cents. 

Adams  Press  Company,  26  Ann  St., 
New  York. 


“T)  LUSHING.’’— For  the  cause  and  cure  of  this 
JJ  painful  emotion,  read  the  new  ANNUAL  OF 
PHRENOLOGY  for  1S67.  Only  20  cents  by  first  post. 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


CROYER&BAK  EffSi 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 

Sewing:  Machines, 

495  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PERRY’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  greatest  medical  Discovery  ever  offered ; sells 
faster,  and  cures  all  cases  of  Burns,  Scalds,  Wounds, 
Sores,  Gathered  Breasts,  Piles,  Chilblains,  Rheuma- 
tism, Corns,  &c.  Every  body  should  get  it.  Price  25 

cents.  - Liberr1  *“ — - A — " S-A “ ~ — 

try  Dealers. 


G1 


OOD  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS—New  Physiog- 
NOMY,  with  1000  Illustrations,  $5,  $8,  or  $10.  It 
is  a Beautiful  Book.  ASsop’s  Fables,  People’s  picto- 
rial edition,  tinted  paper,  only  $1.  Illustrated  Fam- 
ily Gymnasium,  $1  75.  How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk, 
How  to  Behave,  and  How  to  do  Business,  in  one  vol., 
$2  25.  The  Phrenological  Journal  for  1867,  only  $2. 
Address  Fowler  & Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARLOR  FIREWORKS;  or,  Snow  Crystals  in 
Fire.  25  cents  a package.  Send  orders  io  O.  A. 
ROORBACH,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


100  Photographs  of  female 


ihs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpa 


1 Afk  Photographs  ^ uvuti«»  DCUi  uui 
iUU  25c. ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
? Female 


I ors  for  25c. 


for  25c. ; 
Holland,  N. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


FURNITURE 


Every  Saturday 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  29,  186fi, 


Nos.  550  and  552  Broadway. 

Are  now  opening  over  one  handled  cases  of 
choice  goods  of'  their  oicn  importation  and  s/ieciidly 
made  to  their  order — embracing  all  the  Novelties  in 
Jewelry,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Gocda 
produced  this  season  in  Paris , London,  Vienna, 
Geneva,  Naples,  Rome,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  the  mart 
extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  rare  articles  of 
luxury  ever  exhibited  on  this  continent. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 

565  and  667  Broadway,!  j S Hue  St.  Georges. 

New  York.  / \ Paris. 

Having  replenished  their  stock  by  the  receipt  of  over 
200  cases  or  goods  from  the  principal  depots  of  Eu- 
rope, are  prepared  to  furnish  the  choicest  selection  c f 
articles  for  the  Holidays. 

They  have  just  received  an  assortment  of 
fl'afcAea  from  London  and  Geneva : 

Fine  Jewelry  from  Geneva  and  Pi  ris ; \ 

Byzantine  Mosaics  I * 

Anil  artistic  Cameos  j from  Ro,nL  • 

Corals  from  Naples ; 

Inlaid  Wood  Ornaments  from  Nice : 

Leather  Goods  from  Vienna ; 

And  a large  variety  of  Fancy  Articles  from  Frame. 
Their  stock  of 

Clocks  and  Bronze  Ornaments, 

From  the  best  manufactories  of  France  itnd  Italy,  is 
more  complete  than  iu  any  other  season,  and  the 
largest  to  oe  found  in  the  United  States. 

Their  unusual  facilities  in  the  manufacture  of  Silvn- 
n-  -re  enable  them  to  con  tanty  exhibit  a choice  stock, 
and  tb  furnish  at  short  \ otic  ! pieces  for  presentation 
of  the  most  artistic  desi;  n and  finest  finish. 


DOMESTIC  BLISS.— No.  1. 

Scene — The  Kitchen. 

Cook.  “Who  was  that  at  the  door,  Lucy?” 

Lucy.  “Oh!  such  a nice-spoken  Gentleman  with  Monstarshers. 
He’s  a writin’  a letter  in  the  Drawing-Room.  He  says  he's  a School- 
feller  of  Master’s,  just  come  from  Ingia.” 


Scene — The  Hall. 

The  nice-spoken  Gentlemun  is  seen  departing 
coats  and  other  trifles  he  may  have  laid  his  hands 


The  Best  Tiling  Ou 


The  Patent  Pocket  Tablet  and  Calendar  is  a metal- 
lic case  containing  Twenty-seven  blank  pages,  a cal- 
ender and  pencil.  When  the  cards  are  filled  thev'fcan 
be  easily  taken  out,  new  ones  put  in,  and  the  old  cards 
saved  for  reference.  Every  one  wauts  one,  as  tliev  ate 
pretty,  convenient,  and  cheap.  Sold  by  the  Book,'  Sta- 
tionery, and  Fancy-Goods  Dealers.  Sample  sent  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  by  the  manufacturers, 

FERREE  & HAYDEN,  Middletown,  Coiui.  . 


Robinson  & Ogden, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 


Ladies  & Gentlemen 


RUSSIAN  AMERICAN  AND  HUDSON’S  BAY 
COMPANY’S  FURS. 


TARE  YOUR  OWN  MEASURE  AND  SEND  TO 

E.  A.  BROOKS, w, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

BOO  TS,  SHOES,  &c. 

575  Broadway,  New  York. 

Directions  for  Measuring  the  Foot. 

First.  Place  the  foot  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  i race 
the  outline  of  same  with  apencil,  which  will  give  the 
length  nud  spread  of  the  foot,  as  shown  iu  figured. 

Second.  Make  the  following  measurements,  in 
inches  and  fractions,  with  tape  measure,  as  shown 
iu  figure  B.  viz : hjogBUu  - “ w 

1m.— The  Ball  of  the  foot.  MM  ■ 

So]— The  nSuuItJp. 


FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS. 

An  infallible,  agreeable  remedy' and  preventive: 
WRIGHT’S  ALCOXATED  GLYCERINE  TABLET. 
Order  of  your  Druggist. 


Ladies’  and  Gents’  manufactured  Furs  of  every  d 
scriptiou  on  hand  and  to  order,  and  warranted  o‘f  s 
perior  quality  and  workmanship,  and  at  such  prices 
can  not  fail  to  offer  inducements  to  purchasers. 

F.  W LASAK’S  SON, 

520  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Pnrchase  or  Sal:’  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  onr  personal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


See  Advertisement  Inside. 


The  best  hair  restorer  and  dressing.  Sold  by  druggists. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a ebai 
itable  institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 

THE  FINEST  PARLOR  GAME  YET  MADE. 


®Dr.  Wadsworth’s  Dry-Up  is  a per- 
fect mid  speedy  cure  for  the  Catarrh 

severe  or  light,  the  disease  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible: 
for  it  gives  rise  to  hoarseness,  sore- 
ness in  the  wind-pipe,  dry  cough, 
chronic  inflammation  of  ttie  lungs, 
dizziness,  dull  pain  in  the  head, 
with  a sensation  of  a weight  over 
the  eyes,  loss  of  the  senses  of  smelling  and  tasting, 
and  various  painful  neuralgic  affections. 

We  recommend  to  every  one  who  has  this  loath- 
some disease  to  try  the  remedy  at  ouce,  and  you  will 
far  exceed  us  in  its  praises.  Price  $1  per"bott!e.  Send 
stamp  for  pamphlet,  all  about  Catarrh.  For  sale  by 
the  proprietor,  H.  H.  BURRINGTON,  Druggist,  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island.  Also,  by  SMITH  &TDWYER, 
Wholesale  Agents  for  Chicago,  Illinois ; and  by  DE- 
MAS  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York  City. 


THIS  HOUSE  IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  CITY, 
AND  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1848. 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  every  description,  and  elegant 
embroidered  SLIPPERS,  for  Gents  and  Ladies,  for 
HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


The  Aleppo. 

The  Amazine. 

The  Bismarck. 

The  Cashmere. 

The  English  Crape. 
The  Indian. 

The  Jerome. 

The  Jockey. 

The  Magyar. 

The  Magador. 

The  Negligee. 

The  Nolan. 

The  Opera. 

The  Ormond. 

The  Ottoman. 

The  Persian. 

The  Union. 


BROWNE  & SPAULDING, 


THtmw'pAi 

rPATV.l 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

568  and  570  Broadway, 


” [PATENTED.]  >■  U 1 

Is  the  charming  novelty  of  the  present  season.  It  is 
entirely  new  iu  its  combinations,  and  possesses  the  at- 
tractive features  of  Croquet,  Ten  Pins,  and  Billiards. 
Ladies  will  find  it  peculiarly  attractive. 

It  is  received  every  where  with  enthusiasm, 
and  delights  all  who  examine  it. 

An  illustrated  descriptive  book,  fully  describing  and 
explaining  the  game,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents,  to  prepay  postage,  &c.  Order 
through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct,  of 

RICHARDSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

540  Broadway,  New  York. 


Having  opened  their  new  Store  under  the  METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL  with  a choice  select* on  of  novel- 
ties in  their  line,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  public 
and  their  friends. 


“ Is  brimftill  of  delightful  entertainment  for  juvenile 
readers— stories,  fables,  charades,  rebuses,  enigmas, 
and  exquisite  wood  engravings,  it  is  beyond  compar- 
ison the  best  juvenile  magazine  ever  published.’’— 
Jhiffalo  Express. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  America  should  have  it. 
Terms:  Two  Dollars  a year;  Single  or  Specimen 
Number,  20  cents. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


French  Marble  and  Cuckoo  Clocks, 

BRONZES,  AND  OB.JETS  D’ART, 

Suitable  for  Bridal  Presents  and  Holiday  Gifts,  in 
great  variety. 


Holiday  Presents. 

Established  1821. 

William  Gale,  Jr 


An  extensive  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  above 
jods  now  opening  at 

Populafr  Prices 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


Only  2 cents  the  pound  of  excellent  soap  if  you  save 
and  use  your  waste  grease.  Only  6 or  7 cents  the  pound 
of  the  very  best  of  soap  if  you  buy  the  grease.  Be  par- 
ticular in  asking  for  Pennsylvania  SaltManufacturing 
Company's  Saponifier.  Directions  are  attached  to  ev- 
ery package.  All  that  is  required  is  an  iron  kettle 
holding  one  or  two  gallons.  For  sale  at  every  grocery 
store. 


672  and  574  BROADWAY, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

Has  on  hand  a large  and  choice  stock  of 

Silver  and  Plated  Wares 

Of  the  newest  and  finest  designs,  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

To  which  the  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited. 


“ Is  culled  from  the  rich  and  wide  field  of  current 
foreign  literature.  From  the  immense  storehouse  of 
English  and  Continental  magazines  and  papers  there 
have  been  taken  the  choicest  short  stories,  thrilling 
adventures,  exquisite  poems,  historical  sketches,  sci- 
entific articles,  racy  essays  in  biography  and  criticism. 
The  selections  are  all  made  with  the  object  of  meeting 
the  tastes  of  American  readers.''— Philo.  Inquirer. 
Terms  : Single  Number,  10  cents ; $5  00  a year. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. -Kal- 
JP  ■ yl  denjiero  & Sou,  the  only  mannf.  in 
MZfmCaM  W the  U.  S.  Estab.  1850.  Finest  assort- 
M ,nenU  and  most  complete  stock  al- 
QHMgpRnv  wavs  ou  hand.  All  goods  warranted 
genuine.  Any  shape  or  size  of  Pipe 
made  to  order.  Send  for  circulars. 
Repairing,  boiling,  &e.  4 and  6 John  St.,  n.  B’dwa  v. 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  trom  1 to  36  different 
tunes,  anucostingfrom$550to$000. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  ofl'er- 
■ ed  for  sale  iu  New  York.  Fine  or- 

’-**  naments  for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
1^5  .1  I ant  companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 

Mrea  * 9 U PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 

■UMMar  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New 
1 « York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


UNION  ADAMS 
637  Broadway. 


nn  to  &250  PER  MONTH,  and  all  Expenses  Paid. 
CplUU  We  want  Ag’ts,  male  and  female,  everywhere, 
to  whom  we  will  pay  the  above  salary,  or  give  a large 
commission . Business  entirely  new,  j)ermanent,  and  very 
desirable.  For  fall  particulars,  address,  with  stamp, 

G.  W.  Jackson  & Co.,  11  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


A Holiday  Present.  If  you 

want  to  make  a suitable  present  to  a 
l , III  gentlemau  who  smokes,  go  to  POL- 

kf-  LAK  & SON,  Meerschaum  Manufac- 
turers,  602  Broadway,  near  4th  St., 
and  get  a geuuinepipe  or  cigar-hold- 
er.  Remember  Poliak  & aon,  692 
Broadway,  near  Fourth  Street. 


g FOR  KEEPING  THE  FEET  WARM  IN  COLD  WEATHER  0 

0 IS  DESTINED  TO  EFFECT  A REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SKATING  WORLD.  2 

® Heated  on  scientific  principles.  Used  as  the  ordinary  Skate  in  mild  weather.  Unrivaled  for  beaut  . S3 
m highly  polished,  and  silver  plated,  with  Silver  Heating  Chamber;  light,  durable;  adding  to  Health,  _ 
q Pleasure,  and  Comfort;  preventing  the  annoyance,  suffering,  and  danger  arising  from  cold  or  frost-bitten  S 

£ feet.  It  will  soon  become  the  universal  favorite.  Ladies  win  use  no  other.  Gentlemen  should  not  be  M 

” without  it.  It  is  an  den ant  Present.  O 

§ Dealers  aud  those  wishing  to  act  as  Agents  should  send  for  sample  pairs.  rt 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  dealers  throughout  the  couu-  H 

Btry,  but  I am  now  prepared  to  send,  on  receipt  of  price,  this  most  beneficial  of  V > Itice,  strapped  and  fa 
complete,  answering  the  above  description,  to  any  part  of  the  Uuited  States  or  Canadas.  Erery  one  m 
should  send  for  it  1-Vice  $15  00.  Address 

O.  W.  TAFT,  General  Agent  for  United  States, 

35  william  Street,  New  York  City. 

JUST  OUT. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

s.  Dr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for  the  rad- 
ii) ical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus,  &c.,  without 

Hill  an  operation  or  medicine,  relieves  the 

■ \ worst  case  in  5 minutes,  and  has  never 

. jM11\ failed  to  effect  a permanent  cure.  Send 

for  circular.  Sola  by  druggists  generally. 
SmTt  ’-^1  Discount  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted  every 
ii  where.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $4.  J.  B. 
Romaixc,  Manager,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y 

Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion. 

Bv  using  WRIGHT’S  ALCONATED  GLYCERINE 
TABLET,  with  a delightful  fragrance.  Order  of  your 
Druggist. 


In  Bro>-ze,  Eire  Gilt,  and  Stt-veb,  with  Pat 
enings,  which  prevent  the  rod  slipping  from 
and  can  be  adjusted  in  an  instant.  Mangfacn 
by  w.  T.  & J.  MER8EREAU,  C2  Duane  St.,  N< 
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